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A  PRACTICAL  FARM  PAPER 

The  Annual  Index  of  The  Rurai,  New-Yorker  is  the  best  advertisement  that  the  paper  can  have.  From  A  to  Y  the 
Subjects  are  practical  and  timely.  Every  article  that  goes  into  The  R.  N.-Y,  is  arranged  to  answer  or  anticipate  some  question 
asked  by  a  reader.  It  has  never  been  our  policy  to  crowd  opinions  upon  readers,  but  rather  to  confer  with  them,  learn  what 
they  want  to  know,  and  then  obtain  the  information 


INSTRUCT  IN  AN  ENTERTAINING  WAY. 


That  is  the  policy  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  No  dry  recital  of  dull  facts  and  no  pleasant  mixture  of  words  without  character 
or  solid  worth.  We  aim  to  put  life  and  sparkle  into  facts,  so  that  they  wi'l  be  read  and  remembered.  No  farm  paper  in  the 
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world  has  so  large  or  complete  a  list  of  contributors.  None  has  equal  facilities  for  getting  accurate  information.  None  pays  so 
much  f  jr  it.  We  aim  to  be  helpful  to  readers  by  taking  a  personal  interest  in  their  affairs  and  helping  to  solve  their  troubles. 

We  have  no  great  announcement  to  make  for  1904.  The  index  shows  what  the  paper  contained  in  1903.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
is  not  made  up  of  “  space  fillers.”  Every  word  is  put  in  to  serve  a  definite  purpose  In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  we  shall  put 
the  needs  of  the  subscriber  first  and  study  to  meet  his  wants  and  serve  his  best  interests.  We  were  never  before  so  well  pre¬ 
pared  to  obtain  information  and  present  it  in  readable  form.  We  were  never  so  hopeful  for  the  future  or  so  sure  of  the  ability 
the  American  farmer  to  study  and  work  out  his  salvation  on  the  farm.  Each  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  contain  the  very 
best  Wc.fj^  there  is  in  us,  and  we  confidently  invite  you  to  remain  with 
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HOW  SHALL  WE  WORK  THE  ORCHARD? 

Culfivafion  Needed  Here. 

Not  long  since  I  was  in  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.,  attend¬ 
ing  institutes.  The  crop  of  apples  there  was  simply 
immense,  large,  line  colored,  free  from  knots  and 
worms.  The  apple  grows  there  naturally.  The  road¬ 
side,  the  fields  and  the  woods,  even,  all  have  plenty 
of  small  trees  scattered  around  in  them  where  they 
have  grown  from  seed.  This  is  one  of  the  most  fa¬ 
vorable  signs  one  can  have  of  the  adaptability  of  the 
soil  for  the  desired  crop — it  grows  wild  and  without 
planting.  They  come  up  so  thick  that  one  man  cut 
out  the  surplus  and  had  regular  rows  left  in  a  field 
of  several  acres.  The  trees  will  be  grafted,  and  will 
bear  in  a  few  years  better  fruit  than  nursery  trees. 
One  man  showed  me  Ben  Davis  that  were  grown  on 
grafts  only  four  years  old  that  were  so  fine  in  shape 
and  color  that  I  did  not  know  what  they  were.  These 
trees  stood  in  an  open  maple  grove,  and  averaged  a 
barrel  to  a  tree  of  fruit  perfectly  free  from  scab, 
worms  or  rot.  The  trees  stood  among  stone  and 
rocks  so  thick  that  no  sane  man  would  ever  dream 
of  trying  to  clear  the  land  of  them,  much  less  think 
of  plowing.  I  noticed  that  the  trees  had  a  stunted 
look  and  were  small  in  body  and  short-limbed,  as 
though  they  had  a  hard  time  of  it  to  get  enough  to 
eat.  in  my  county  the  trees  grow  immense  quanti¬ 
ties  of  wood,  and  it  is  expensive  keeping  them 
trimmed  properly,  but  these  would  not  bother  that 
way,  I  am  sure.  Every  young  tree  along  the  stone 
wall  was  covered  with  fruit  which  was  extremely 
high  colored,  and  in  many  cases  very  large,  which, 
although  it  was  late  in  November,  still  hung  to  the 
tree,  there  being  but  little  on  the  ground.  This  would 
indicate  that  where  the  “signs”  were  right  there 
would  be  plenty  of  fine  fruit  without  cultivation. 
Every  plant  when  placed  where  food  is  scarce  makes 
an  effort  to  perpetuate  its  species,  and  will  be  full  of 
blossoms  where  we  would  expect  barrenness.  Too 
much  food  produces  an  ovei’growth  and  unhealthy 
conditions,  which  prevent  a  strong  de¬ 
velopment  of  bud  growth.  The  result¬ 
ing  fruit  is  off  color,  rots  quickly,  and 
falls  early  in  the  season. 

I  talked  with  an  apple  buyer  who 
packs  many  thousand  barrels  every 
year,  and  learned  that  in  many  orchards 
he  did  not  have  to  throw  out  over  15 
per  cent  of  the  fruit  when  packing  No. 

1,  and  when  sprayed  not  that;  yet  I 
could  not  find  that  anyone  cultivated 
the  orchards.  The  King,  Hubbardston, 

Spitzenburg,  iialdwin  and  Greening  all 
have  an  oily  feel  to  them  that  makes 
one  know,  instinctively,  that  they  will 
keep  all  Winter.  The  only  drawback 
that  I  found  was  the  so-called  scab  on 
the  skin  of  the  fruit,  no  doubt  much 
more  prevalent  on  account  of  the  ex¬ 
tremely  wet  season.  It  shows  as  a  dis¬ 
coloration  of  the  skin,  but  does  not  go  ■ 
deeper,  doing  no  harm  to  the  quality 
but  hurting  the  sale.  These  orchards 
stood  in  grass, the  hay  was  drawn  off, 
and  when  the  question  was  asked: 

“What  do  you  do  for  your  orchards  in 
this  section?”  the  reply  was  “Nothing, 
and  that  is  what  is  the  matter  with  us.”  This  would 
indicate  that  they  are  not  satisfied  with  their  yields, 
while  1  would  be  “tickled  to  death”  if  I  could  grow  as 
good.  1  have  an  orchard  that  was  set  out  25  years 
ago  along  the  roadside,  which  has  never  been  culti¬ 
vated  in  that  time,  and  it  has  not  borne  fruit  enough 
to  pay  for  tbe  aimual  pruning,  devoting  its  time  to 


growing  wood.  The  trees  are  magnificent  specimens, 
but  so  far  a  disappointment.  The  grass  has  died 
down  under  them  every  year,  and  I  cannot  see  w'hy 
I  have  not  been  following  the  Hitchings  method  all 
right,  but  I  do  not  get  results  as  he  does.  From  ob¬ 
servation  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
trees  need  working  among  and  mineral  fertilizers. 


GOATS  IN  A  NEW  ENGEAND  PASTURE.  Fig.  1. 


Some  trees  standing  in  a  hogyard  where  the  soil  is 
all  worked  over,  every  week,  all  Summer,  have  been 
loaded  with  fruit  several  times.  The  humus  is  worked 
out  of  the  soil  and  the  nitrogen  is  not  so  plentiful 
after  a  few  years  of  hog  culture,  and  there  is  less 
growth  of  wood,  and  more  buds  are  formed,  I  have 


noticed  these  trees  for  several  years  and  believe  I 
would  get  plenty  of  good  fruit  if  I  could  put  them  all 
in  a  “hog  lot.”  As  1  cannot  the  next  best  thing  to  do 
is  to  reduce  the  soil  by  constant  cultivation  to  barren¬ 
ness,  and  apply  ashes  or  potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 
The  old  remedies  such  as  driving  nails  into  the 
bodies,  cutting  of  the  roots  and  checking  the  grow+h 


are  a  recognition  of  the  principle,  although  modern 
horticulture  gives  no  recognition  to  such  methods. 

Four  years  ago  I  grafted  a  good  many  of  them  to 
other  kinds,  as  I  had  been  told  this  would  cause  them 
to  bear,  or  rather  that  the  grafts  would  bear  sooner. 
This  year  I  picked  a  peck  of  good  apples  from  one 
graft,  but  it  did  not  shame  the  rest  of  the  tree  into 
doing  anything.  All  orchards  in  this  immediate 
neighborhood  are  in  sod,  and  there  is  not  one  that  is 
profitable,  even  where  sheep  and  hogs  are  kept  in 
them,  and  nothing  is  taken  off,  not  even  fruit.  It  is 
very  evident  that  the  “sod”  method  is  not  the  thing 
for  this  locality.  There  are  no  orchards  standing  on 
the  same  kind  of  soil  and  at  the  same  altitude,  that 
are  cultivated,  to  compare  with  ours,  so  I  cannot  say 
cultivation  would  make  matters  any  better,  but  at 
Itbaca  there  are  large  crops  grown  in  cultivated  or¬ 
chards.  The  soil  is  h^eavier  and  the  lake  may  have  an 
influence  on  the  climate.  I  shall  in  the  future  culti¬ 
vate  a  part  of  my  orchard  at  least,  and  either  succeed 
in  growing  some  good  apples  or  cut  down  the  trees. 
The  advocates  of  “high  pressure”  methods  will  claim 
that  with  the  cover  crops  they  do  not  rediu;e  the 
humus  in  the  soil,  but  if  they  don’t  they  do  soihe- 
thing  to  it  which  alters  the  texture;  and  I  noticed 
many  orchards  in  the  fruit  belt  of  T>ake  Ontario  that 
are  very  productive,  that  do  not  show  any  superfluous 
growth.  As  compared  to  ours  they  are  unhealthy- 
looking.  We  need  more  light  on  the  subject  of  mak¬ 
ing  orchards  more  remunerative.  c.  e.  chai’.man. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Non-Cultivation  in  the  Southern  States. 

I  was  much  interested  in  Prof.  Waugh’s  article  on 
page  831,  preceding  volume.  We  have  heard  very 
much  on  the  other  side  for  some  time  and  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied  from  my  own  experience  and  observation  that 
much  harm  has  been  done  in  the  Southern  States  by 
a  few  magnifying  some  isolated  examples  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  non-cultivation,  thereby  causing  those  with¬ 
out  much  experience  to  draw  general  conclusions  and 
leave  their  orchards  uncultivated.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  10  years  I  have  traveled 
through  several  Southern  States  ones 
or  twice  each  year,  and  am  convinced 
that  this  tendency  is  growing.  Weeds, 
grass,  diseases  and  insects  are  strug¬ 
gling  with  the  trees  for  supremacy  in  too 
many  instances.  I  have  never  seen  an 
orchard  look  well  that  was  grown  on 
the  non-cultivation  theory.  I  have  also 
been  in  the  Stringfellow  orchard,  near 
Galveston,  Tex.,  where  the  southern 
champion  of  this  system  got  his  enthu¬ 
siasm.  The  orchard  was  about  10  years 
old  when  I  last  saw  it.  It  was  a  good 
pear  orchard,  but  had  been  cultivated, 
for  the  marks  of  the  implements  were 
plainly  visible.  In  fact,  I  don’t  think 
Mr.  Stringfellow  ever  claimed  the  or¬ 
chard  was  not  cultivated.  However,  1 
believe  the  Stringfellow  orchard  was 
left  uncultivated  in  later  years,  after 
the  trees  were  nearly  matured.  The 
soil  had  been  made  rich  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  tons  of  cotton-seed  meal,  so  I 
was  informed.  Sub-irrigation  was  with¬ 
in  about  10  feet  of  the  surface  in  that 
low,  level  coast  country.  The  rainfall  was  usually 
very  heavy.  In  the  dry  climate  of  Iiampa.sas,  Tex., 
Mr.  Striugfellow’s  experiments  in  uou-cultivatiou 
seem  not  to  have  been  promising,  according  to  bis 
own  statements  pubiished  in  several  issues  of  Thk 
R.  N.-Y.  Now,  white  I  know  Mr.  Stringfellow  well 
and  like  him  and  appreciate  his  ability’  as  a  writer, 
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Still  I  must  say  now,  as  I  stated  officially  while  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Texas  Experiment  Station,  non-cul¬ 
tivation  will  not  do  for  Texas,  and  I  will  add  to  the 
statement  now  and  make  it  read  for  the  South  gen¬ 
erally.  There  are  too  many  orchards  going  to  pieces 
in  the  South  under  non-cultivation.  Experience  is 
against  it  Science  is  against  it  We  tried  it  in  Texas 
where  the  trees  were  root-pruned  and  the  system 
failed  when  a  Summer  drought  of  115  days’  duration 
came,  while  the  cultivated  orchard  stood  it.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  cultivation  is  often  improperly  done 
in  the  orchard.  After  le.aving  the  orchard  land  un¬ 
cultivated  for  even  one  year  and  then  plowing  it  five 
or  six  inches  deep,  many  of  the  feeding  roots  will  be 
broken  near  the  surface.  Land  is  often  left  bare  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter,  and  it  washes  in  gulleys  and  becomes 
hard  and  compact.  This  can  be  avoided  usually  by 
sowing  Fall  catch  crops,  such  as  rye,  wheat  and  Win¬ 
ter  oats,  and  then  turning  them  under  during  the  late 
Spring.  In  Texas  the  following  system  was  very  suc¬ 
cessfully  followed  by  me:  The  ground  was  first  cul¬ 
tivated  in  the  early  Spring  by  the  Diamond  disk  ex¬ 
tension  harrow  and  then  about  four  rows  of  Whip¬ 
poorwill  cow  peas  were  sown  between  the  peach  rows 
These  were  let  grow  till  the  end  of  June,  when  they 
were  turned  under  to  rot.  The  ground  was  mellow 
and  the  disk  harrow  prepared  the  mulch  for  the  Fall 
drought.  The  peavines  rotted  and  added  fertility  to 
the  soil,  and  usually  kept  it  from  Winter  washing. 
This  system  was  profitable  with  me.  It  was  the  only 
one  that  was  on  that  hard,  poor  and  indifferent  soil. 
However,  not  all  of  Texas  soil  is  like  that.  If  the 
principles  of  cultivation  were  more  generally  under¬ 
stood  no  harm  would  result  by  citing  isolated  ex¬ 
amples  that  exist  under  peculiar  conditions  on  either 
side  of  this  discussion.  The  harm  that  does  follow 
from  such  discussions  is  usually  through  general  con¬ 
clusions  being  drawn  from  isolated  facts. 

Montgomery  Co.,  Va.  n.  n.  piuoe. 

The  Cultivated  Trees  Died. 

I  am  such  an  amateur  that  I  hesitate  to  reply  to 
such  authority  as  Prof.  Waugh,  but  his  article  on 
page  831  of  your  paper  has  made  me  do  some  think¬ 
ing.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  I  took  the  place 
where  1  now  live,  there  were  44  large  old  apple  trees, 
most  of  which  were  then  not  less  than  60  years  old, 
as  I  have  investigated  the  time  when  the  orchard 
was  planted.  To-day  every  tree  that  stood  in  sod  at 
that  time  is  still  alive  and  bearing  well,  having  pro¬ 
duced  this  year  the  best  crops  ever  known  since  I 
took  the  place,  while  every  tree  of  the  44  which  stood 
in  cultivated  ground  has  died  in  the  meantime  and 
gone  to  the  wood  pile.  From  a  practical  standpoint, 
this  seems  to  me  to  be  as  good  a  reply  to  Prof. 
Waugh’s  argument  as  can  possibly  be  put  forth.  I 
believed  five  years  ago  exactly  as  he  seems  to  to-day, 
but  cannot  overlook  such  an  evidence  as  this  that  his 
theory  is  not  correct.  a.  c.  worth. 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 

Prof.  Craig  on  Orchard  Tillage. 

One  might  fairly  assume  after  reading  the  article 
on  page  831  entitled  ‘‘A  New  England  Authority  Says 
Don’t,”  that  in  the  language  of  a  belligerent  student 
our  friend  Waugh  “was  looking  for  trouble.”  When 
I  was  a  boy  in  the  country  school  a  favorite  pastime 
in  the  recess  hour  was  “teetering.”  The  essentials 
were  a  high  fence  or  a  forked  tree,  a  long  pole  and 
two  boys.  The  pole  was  balanced  on  the  fence  or 
tree,  a  boy  mounted  each  end  and  the  fun  of  swing¬ 
ing  each  other  up  and  down  alternately  commenced. 
Sometimes  the  boys  were  of  unequal  weights.  This 
difficulty  was  adjusted  by  making  the  heavy  boy 
mount  the  short  end  of  the  pole,  or  by  calling  in  the 
services  of  a  third  boy  who  was  to  act  as  “candle¬ 
stick.”  The  duty  of  the  candlestick  was  to  stand  in 
the  middle  and  regulate  inequalities  of  avoirdupois 
by  throwing  his  weight  on  the  side  most  needing  it. 
He  might  of  course  have  mounted  the  light  end,  but 
in  that  case  the  heavy  man  would  have  been  in  diffi¬ 
culties.  Is  not  ^'ir  New  England  arc-light  of  horti¬ 
culture  an  extremist?  Is  he  not  so  far  out  on  the 
end  of  the  pole  that  he  is  likely  to  fall  off?  Should 
he  not  play  candlestick?  In  graver  strain  let  me  say 
that  while  extremists  often  bring  about  needed  re¬ 
forms,  and  while  extreme  measures  are  occasionally 
imperative,  yet  as  a  rule,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary, 
nor  do  I  think  it  wise  in  speaking  to  the  average 
agricultural  audience  to  place  myself  at  the  very  end 
of  the  “teeter”  board  in  order  to  influence  their  posi¬ 
tion  or  change  their  views. 

Certainly  it  is  true  that  the  want  of  tillage  is  kill¬ 
ing  the  prosperity  of  many  an  orchard.  But  you  can 
give  culture  without  cultivating.  The  sod-mulched 
orchard  is  an  exceptional  method  suited  to  excep¬ 
tional  conditions.  Let  our  modest  but  emphatic 
friend  remember  that  the  “sod-mulch”  culture  differs 
widely  from  the  “sod-meadow”  plan,  which  is  too 
much  in  vogue.  Let  us  think  it  worth  while  to  dis¬ 


criminate  while  yet  we  preach  the  gospel  of  culture. 
It  is  as  good  for  the  man  who  preaches  as  the  man 
who  practices,  but  be  just  as  scrupulous  in  your  re¬ 
gard  for  the  exception  as  for  the  rule,  jcnm  craig. 

ARGUMENTS  FOR  ANGORA  GOATS. 

The  Meat  a  Delicacy. 

On  page  757,  last  year’s  volume,  I  read  the  obituary 
notice  on  the  Belgian  hare.  It  seems  strange  that 
our  people  will  not  take  kindly  to  the  meat.  Those 
of  us  who  have  traveled  and  lived  abroad  have  fre¬ 
quently  enjoyed  eating  hare,  a  dish  that  is  considered 
by  the  English  a  great  delicacy,  and  I  fancy  that  be¬ 
tween  a  Belgian  and  an  English  hare  there  is  not 
much  more  difference  than  between  a  Canvasback 
and  a  Red-head  duck.  Now  we  have  added  still  an¬ 
other  meat  to  our  butcher’s  bill.  Angora  venison, 
thought  by  many  westerners  to  be  superior  to  mut¬ 
ton.  because  the  Angora  goat  does  not  limit  itself  to 
one  kind  of  feed,  but  enjoys  everything  that  comes 
its  way,  everything  that  is  green  and  thrifty,  feeding 
like  deer.  I  have  eaten  goat  in  France  and  Switzer¬ 
land,  where  a  leg  of  kid  is  considered  a  most  inviting 
tid-bit,  and  so  it  is.  In  the  Angora  goat  one  has  not 
only  delicious  eating  but  profit  also  in  the  mohair, 
which  sells  for  double  the  price  of  wool,  and  for  years 
to  come  there  will  be  an  unlimited  demand  for  mo¬ 
hair,  as  we  are  now  paying  more  than  $20,000,000  a 
year  to  Turkey  and  South  Africa  for  this  fleece,  which 
ranks  next  to  silk  in  value.  The  goat  is  undoubtedly 
the  poor  man’s  friend.  Worn-out  deserted  farms 
throughout  the  East  could  be  made  profitable  by 
keeping  and  raising  Angora  goats,  for  they  are  weed 
and  brush  exterminators,  and  they  will  live  where 
sheep  would  starve.  As  to  fencing  the  goats,  woven 
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wire  four  feet  high  will  hold  them.  This  year  the 
third  annual  exhibit  and  sale  of  the  American  Angora 
Goat  Breeders’  Association  took  place  at  Kansas  City, 
an  Association  with  a  membership  of  nearly  500,  rep¬ 
resenting  almost  every  State  in  the  Union.  Three 
years  ago  the  first  prize  buck  sold  at  this  show  for 
$700,  Recently  the  prize  buck  sold  at  auction  for 
$1,400.  Prices  are  steadily  advancing,  as  this  most 
profitable  animal  is  becoming  known,  and  the  quality 
of  the  mohair  greatly  improved  by  careful  breeding. 
No  trouble  or  expense  has  been  spared  by  some  of 
our  western  breeders  in  securing  the  best  bucks.  Some 
years  ago  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  issued  an  edict  for¬ 
bidding  the  exportation  of  Angora  goats,  wishing  to 
control  the  mohair  industry,  but  in  1901  Dr.  Bailey, 
one  of  the  firm  of  Bailey  &  Sons,  California,  who  own 
about  10,000  goats,  showed  great  energy  and  pluck  in 
smuggling  two  bucks  out  of  the  country.  While  for 
a  time  we  must  look  to  Turkey  or  South  Africa  for 
the  best  blood,  eventually,  no  doubt,  we  shall  breed 
superior  animals.  The  following  is  taken  from  the 
New  York  Tribune  of  November  1,  1902: 

“Haa  it  occurred  to  many  people  in  this  town  that  the 
Angora  goat  possesses  a  commercial  value  large  enough 
to  make  a  business  of  breeding  it?”  asked  J.  B.  Macfar- 
lane  at  the  Astor  House  yesterday.  Mr.  Macfarlane 
lives  near  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  where  he  went  10  years  ago 
to  engage  in  mining.  Not  finding  this  profitable,  and  see¬ 
ing  the  possibilities  of  Angora  goat  breeding,  he  started  a 
goat  farm,  and  now  has  a  herd  of  5,000.  “The  Angora 
fleece,”  he  continued,  “is  used  in  the  mohair  industry 
and  made  into  plush.  It  is  shipped  to  eastern  manufac¬ 
turers.  and  the  finished  product  cannot  be  told  from  the 
Turkish.  When  you  consider  that  millions  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  Turkish  hair  is  imported  annually  you  can  see 
the  possibilities  of  the  industry  in  America.  Ten  years 
ago  an  Angora  was  worth  a  dollar;  now  one  costs  $20. 
This  is  due  to  breeding.  The  country  around  Santa  F6  is 
suitable  for  raising  them,  as  it  has  the  same  topographi¬ 
cal  and  soil  requirements  as  the  goat  has  in  the  Orient. 
The  animals  browse  on  the  underbrush  and  need  only 
salt  and  slight  shelter.  They  are  immune  from  tuber¬ 
culosis  and  are  hardy.” 

Fairfield  Co.,  Conn.  H.  he  b.  schenck. 


MORE  ABOUT  ROOT-ORAFTINO. 

On  page  815  H.  E.  V.  D.  gives  quite  explicit  direc¬ 
tions  for  root-grafting,  and  as  be  is  competent  au¬ 
thority  as  we  all  know,  I  wish  to  give  my  process  of 
root-grafting,  and  invite  criticism  on  same.  Of  course 
we  all  know  that  to  do  anything  in  a  proper  manner 
we  must  know  how  and  have  material  and  tools  to 
work  with,  but  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  point  that 
when  you  do  your  own  grafting  you  can  know  what 
you  are  raising,  but  if  you  buy  trees  you  take  the 
word  of  some  one  else.  In  regard  to  roots,  seedlings 
one  year  old  should  be  used,  but  I  have  had  a  perfect 
stand  from  one-year  roots  cut  from  a  tree  (on  its  own 
roots)  two  or  three  years  old.  Grafting  has  been  done 
March  27  to  April  14.  and  set  at  once  results  in  95  per 
cent  of  a  stand.  Sometimes  when  made  March  1  re¬ 
sults  were  satisfactory.  I  buy  my  stocks  from  grow¬ 
ers  in  the  Winter  as  late  as  possible,  as  they  are  bet¬ 
ter  prepared  to  keep  them  properly  than  I  am,  and 
cut  my  scions  as  usual  about  nine  inches  long  and 
graft  on  straight  piece-roots  2i^  inches,  about  three- 
sixteenths  to  four-sixteenths-inch  diameter,  and  cover 
with  hot  wax  at  once  with  small  paint  brush,  as  this 
seems  to  me  to  be  more  convenient  than  to  use  waxed 
.string.  Bury  in  sand  or  earth  in  cellar  or  plant  at 
once  if  soil  is  ready.  In  regard  to  making  the  splice 
I  never  was  able  to  make  a  neat  job  from  directions 
that  were  printed,  but  I  simply  made  sloping  cut  on 
both  stock  and  scion  and  fitted  together;  then  I  made 
a  cut  near  center  of  each  about  one-eighth  inch  deep 
and  joined  them  together  so  they  would  stay  until 
waxed,  the  cut  on  a  three-sixteenths-inch  stock  about 
one-half  inch  long  or  on  a  one-half-inch  stock  per¬ 
haps  five-eighths  inch;  one  size  of  lead  pencil  seven- 
eighths  or  one  inch  long.  Always  try  to  have  stock 
and  scion  of  same  size  and  the  splice  of  same  length, 
and  fitted  together  as  close  as  possible. 

Iowa.  l)ELANqi#SANl-'ORI). 


ALL  SORTS. 

TOBACCO  DUST  AND  BEES.— Last  Summer  1  was 
induced  to  try  tobacco  dust  on  my  melon  and  cucum¬ 
ber  vines  as  a  protection  against  the  Striped  beetle, 
and  am  satisfied  that  while  it  proved  most  effective 
in  that  regard  it  also  deterred  the  pollenizing  insects 
from  visiting  the  flowers  as  they  are  wont  to  do.  My 
crop  of  melons  and  cucumbers  suffered  in  consequence 
of  its  use.  True,  the  weather  was  unpropitious,  but 
1  noticed  that  while  the  bees,  etc.,  were  plentiful  in 
other  parts  of  the  garden,  they  seemed  to  give  the 
melon  and  cucumber  flowers  the  “go-by.”  Is  that 
the  experience  of  others?  l.  m.  b. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

PROFITS  ON  A  DAIRY  FARM.— In  issue  of  De¬ 
cember  20,  page  487,  you  had  an  article  entitled  “What 
.share  for  dairy  tenant.”  I  own  two  farms,  one  of  100 
acres,  and  one  of  61  acres.  I  pay  my  men  by  the 
month.  I  have  two  married  men  and  one  single  man 
working  for  me.  The  married  men  receive  each  $17 
per  month,  besides  they  receive  their  firewood,  use 
of  the  garden  proceeds,  rent  free,  each  of  them  900 
pounds  of  pork  and  250  pounds  of  beef,  all  the  pota¬ 
toes  and  other  farm  products  they  need.  The  single 
man  receives  $15  per  month  and  board;  this  man’s 
hoard  I  pay  to  one  of  the  married  hands  of  the  100- 
acre  farm  at  a  cost  of  $8  per  month.  Besides  I  at 
certain  times  of  the  year  employ  day  labor  at  $1.50 
per  day  and  pay  20  cents  for  their  dinner.  On  the 
two  farms  I  average  about  1,000  gallons  of  milk  per 
month;  this  milk  is  sold  at  12  cents  a  gallon.  The 
proceeds  of  the  milk  are  divided  in  such  a  manner 
that  my  monthly  men  receive  one-third  of  the  money 
received  by  the  sales  of  the  milk.  The  road  taxes  are 
not  worked  out  by  my  people,  since  I  pay  my  taxes 
in  hard  cash.  I  consider  my  land  worth  from  $1,500 
to  $2,000  per  acre.  Now  you  can  calculate  for  your¬ 
self  where  my  profit  in  the  dairy  business  comes  in. 

Allentown,  Pa.  R.  p.  s. 

GERMINATING  LOCUST  SEEDS.- In  addition  to 
H.  E.  Van  Deman’s  good  advice  to  C.  W.  N.,  Concor¬ 
dia,  Kan.,  on  the  germination  of  Black  locust  seed, 
page  816,  last  volume,  I  add  my  experience.  Fifteen 
years  ago  there  stood  three  rather  tall  locusts,  west¬ 
ward,  across  the  public  road,  v/hich  had  been  oearing 
heavy  crops  of  seed  for  several  years.  The  wind  blew 
these  across  the  road  until  five  acres  or  more  were 
thickly  seeded.  Fourteen  years  ago  these  trees  were 
cut  down.  Five  years  after  this  the  seed  began  to 
grow,  and  continued  to  increase  in  number  for  five 
years  more.  From  this  I  would  infer  that  the  natural 
germinating  period  of  locust  seed  would  be  near  five 
years;  and  chat  the  prolonged  period  in  this  case  re¬ 
sulted  from  plowing  and  cultivating  the  ground,  by 
which  a  portion  of  the  seed  would  be  too  deep  in  the 
soil  for  quick  results.  I  have  grown  locust  from  seed 
many  years  since,  and  will  trust  my  memory  to  say 
to  C.  W.  N.  that  if  he  will  take  a  small  handful  of  dry 
locust  seeds,  put  them  in  a  pint  bowl,  fill  it  with  water 
at  the  full  boiling  point,  and  let  stand  for  24  hours  or 
more,  there  will  be  no  trouble  about  their  growing. 
This  might  be  rather  heroic  treatment  for  seed  that 
has  been  in  the  moist  soil  for  two  years.  J.  e.  f. 

Ohio. 
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SILK  CULTURE  IN  AMERICA. 

The  Worms  Thrive  in  South  Carolina. 

SOUTHERN  POSSIBILITIES— There  are  millions 
of  people  in  this  enlightened  country  who  do  not 
know  that  all  the  silk  of  the  world  is  the  oroduct 
of  a  tiny  worm  which  in  its  earliest  life  is  so  small 
as  to  be  hardly  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  I  believe 
that  any  section  of  this  country  is  adapted  to  silk  cul¬ 
ture  except  the  extreme  North,  but  the  Southern 
States  are  peculiarly  suited  on  account  of  climate, 
which  is  similar  to  that  of  Italy.  In  this  State  (South 
Carolina)  some  time  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  silk  culture, 
but  unfortunately  it  was  made  futile  by  a  craze  which 
arose  for  the  procuration  and  planting  of  the  mul¬ 
berry  tree,  Morus  multicaulis  (the  best  food  of  the 
silkworm).  Silk  culture,  which  was  the  primary  ob¬ 
ject,  was  forgotten,  and  the  people  went  wild  over 
buying  and  planting  the  mulberry  tree.  Of  a  sudden 
the  craze  died  out  and  with  it  went  all  interest  in  silk 
culture  by  the  reaction.  No  systematic  attempt  since 
then  had  been  made  to  revive  it  until  last  year,  when 
a  few  men  of  Orangeburg,  S.  C.  (the  writer  among 
them),  believing  the  time  opportune  for  again  intro¬ 
ducing  it,  formed  an  association  for  the  purpose  of 
experimenting  and  acquiring  and  spreading  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject.  We  were  greatly  and  pleasantly 
surprised  to  find  that  many  people  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  were  equally  interested,  and  that  large  concerns 
were  being  organized  at  the  North,  with  ample  cap¬ 
ital,  to  introduce  this  industry  and  to  build  filatures 
for  reeling  the  silk  from  the  cocoons  when  grown.  As 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers,  I  will  give  ex¬ 
perience  last  Summer  in  rearing  silkworms. 

BEGINNING  OPERATIONS.— In  seeking  for  infor¬ 
mation  and  seed,  as  the  eggs  are  called,  I  wrote  to  the 
Agricultural  Department  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  but  found  that  they  had  no  eggs, 
nor  could  they  give  any  information; 
by  accident  I  was  put  in  communication 
with  Prof.  Gerald  McCarthy,  of  the 
North  Carolina  Experiment  Station, 
who  kindly  sent  me  a  lot  of  literature 
and  an  ounce  of  eggs,  imported  from 
Italy.  One  ounce  of  eggs  will  produce 
about  40,000  worms,  and  not  needing 
so  many  I  gave  away  to  interested  par¬ 
ties  all  except  about  5,000.  In  any  sec¬ 
tion  where  an  experiment  is  to  be  made, 
the  time  for  hatching  the  eggs  is  when 
the  mulberry  tree  begins  to  shoot  its 
leaves.  With  us  this  time  arrived  about 
April  24,  so  I  proceeded  to  hatch  out  my 
worms  by  laying  the  eggs  in  a  warm 
dark  place.  For  three  days  they  were 
hatching  out,  mostly  from  6  A.  M.  to  12 
M.  After  the  third  day  we  did  not  keep 
those  which  hatched,  as  they  are  not 
desirable.  As  soon  as  hatched  the  ten¬ 
der  leaves  of  the  mulberry  were  gath¬ 
ered  and  chopped  fine  and  spread  over 
the  little  worms,  repeating  the  opera¬ 
tion  as  often  as  required.  When  first 
hatched  they  are  very  small,  and  for 
the  first  five  days  do  not  grow  much,  at  that  period 
they  shed  their  skins  or  “moult,”  as  it  is  called.  They 
have  five  periods  of  this  moulting;  first  period  about 
five  days,  second  four  days,  third  six  days,  fourth 
seven  days  and  fifth  and  last  period  10  days.  Be¬ 
tween  each  period  they  increase  in  size  rapidly  and 
coarse  particles  of  leaves  were  given  them  until  the 
third  period,  when  whole  leaves  were  given  until 
final  growth.  At  first  they  do  not  require  much  at¬ 
tention,  but  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  period 
to  the  end  of  the  last  “age,”  as  these  periods  are 
called,  they  consume  an  enormous  amount  of  leaves 
in  proportion  to  their  other  ages. 

PREPARING  FOR  SPINNING.— I  had  a  simple  sys¬ 
tem  of  shelves  made  to  lay  them  on  and  to  facilitate 
feeding  and  cleansing  the  shelves  also  made  a  lot  of 
trays  by  tacking  plaster  laths  together  l^^xS  feet 
and  winding  cord  around  these  frames.  As  soon  as 
one  feeding  of  leaves  was  eaten,  a  fresh  tray  was  laid 
on  the  worms  and  fresh  leaves  placed  on  the  tray. 
The  worms  soon  climbed  on  to  the  fresh  tray  of 
leaves,  when  this  tray  was  laid  aside  and  the  bottom 
tray  removed  and  cleansed  for  next  feeding,  when  the 
same  process  was  repeated.  About  the  tenth  day  of 
last  age  my  worms  ceased  eating  and  showed  a  rest¬ 
less  spirit,  which  indicated  their  desire  to  spin  their 
cocoons.  I  then  cut  end  sprigs  of  the  Water  oak  (any 
oak  would  do)  and  laid  them  over  the  worms.  They 
soon  commenced  spinning  and  in  due  time  all  were 
spun  into  their  beautiful  white,  yellow  and  buff-col¬ 
ored  habitations,  or  cocoons  as  they  are  called.  After 
laying  aside  as  many  of  the  finest  as  I  needed  for 
.saving  eggs  for  another  season,  I  proceeded  to  kill  the 
insect  or  chrysalis  of  the  cocoons  I  wished  to  market, 


this  being  done  by  steaming  and  drying,  or  by  expo¬ 
sure  to  the  sun  for  several  days.  Such  of  the  cocoons 
as  I  had  reserved  for  seed  for  another  year  I  laid  on 
small  squares  of  cloth  on  tables  or  shelves.  About  the 
twelfth  or  fifteenth  day  the  moth  came  out  by  cutting 
a  hole  in  one  end  of  the  cocoon;  males  and  females 
in  nearly  equal  proportion.  After  two  or  three  days 
the  female  proceeded  to  lay  her  eggs  on  the  small 
squares  of  cloth,  about  200  to  300  to  each  female.  In 
a  day  or  two  after  the  eggs  are  laid  the  moth  dies. 
The  eggs  are  placed  in  some  tin  receptacle  and  put 
out  of  reach  of  mice,  ants  and  roaches.  Next  April 
the  whole  process  will  be  repeated. 

GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS.— The  following  facts 
are  essential  to  those  who  may  wish  to  experiment: 
Get  healthy  eggs  from  some  reliable  person  who 
makes  a  specialty  of  the  business.  They  are  subject 
to  certain  diseases  which  are  very  destructive  to 
them,  and  specialists  guard  against  these  diseases. 
Eggs  and  complete  information  may  be  obtained  from 
Prof.  Gerald  McCarthy,  Biologist  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  North  Carolina,  or  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington.  The  temperature 
of  the  rooms  in  which  they  are  raised  must  be  kept 
between  75  and  85  degrees,  and  no  noise  made  in  at¬ 
tending  them.  Keep  clean  and  allow  plenty  of  room. 
The  best  food  is  the  leaf  of  the  White  mulberry 
(Morus  m.ulticaulis)  and  the  Downing  mulberry.  These 
trees  grow  anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  produce 
quantities  of  fruit,  which  is  fine  food  for  poultry. 
Chop  leaves  fine  for  the  first  three  ages,  after  that 
the  whole  leaf  can  be  given.  Rats,  mice  and  ants 
must  be  kept  away,  also  roaches.  The  time  required 
to  raise  the  worms  from  hatching  to  spinning  is  from 
32  to  36  days.  The  worms  never  stray  from  table  or 
shelf  unless  at  spinning  time,  and  twigs  are  not  at 
hand.  The  industry  does  not  yield  large  returns,  but 


amply  repays  for  the  labor  utilized  and  the  very 
small  outlay  pf  money  required.  e.  n.  ciusolm. 
Rowesville,  S.  C. 


AN  AUSTRALIAN  SCARECROW. 

A  writer  in  Garden  and  Field,  an  excellent  Austra¬ 
lian  paper,  says  that  a  scarecrow  made  like  the  one 
pictured  at  Fig.  3  proved  yery  effective.  He  describes 
it  as  follows: 

“A  is  a  piece  of  three-fourths-inch  gas  pipe  insert¬ 
ed  firmly  in  the  soil  so  as  to  stand  six  feet  above 
ground;  the  top  end  must  be  smooth.  B  is  of  gal¬ 
vanized  downpipe,  with  an  end  soldered  on  the  top. 
C  C  are  short  pieces  of  downpipe  soldered  on  B.  N 
is  a  piece  of  tin  or  iron  cut  as  described  and  shown. 
D  is  a  dead  bird  or  wing  of  a  fowl.  If  a  noisy  toy 
windmill  were  fixed  on  the  top  it  would  be  an  im¬ 
provement.  To  be  of  any  real  use  the  scarecrows 
must  not  be  placed  in  position  until  they  are  abso¬ 
lutely  required  and  removed  directly  they  have  served 
their  purpose,  otherwise  spoggie  will  get  as  familiar 
with  them  as  with  the  trees  themselves,  and  thus  all 
beneficial  results  will  be  lost.  To  make  the  movable 
scarecrow  get  three  pieces  of  two-inch  round  galvan¬ 
ized  downpipe,  viz.,  one  four  feet  and  the  other  two 
feet  long.  Solder  them  together  in  the  shape  of  a 
cross,  with  a  cap  soldered  on  the  top  end  of  the  four- 
foot  length.  At  the  end  of  one  arm  fasten  a  piece  of 
tin,  say  one  side  of  a  kerosene  tin  with  about  half  an 
inch  of  the  top  edge,  cut  along  three  inches  from  each 
end,  and  one  strip  bent  out  at  right  angles  on  one 
side,  the  other  the  same  on  the  opposite  side,  to  form 
two  short  arms,  from  which  arms  hang  iron  nuts  sus¬ 
pended  by  strings.  These  nuts  will  keep  on  striking 


the  tin  as  the  figure  revolves  with  the  wind  (when 
there  is  any).  Drive  a  six-foot  length  of  three-fourths- 
inch  gas  pipe  and  dress  it  up  accordingly  to  taste, 
either  as  a  lady  or  gentleman.  A  kerosene  tin  with  a 
hole  in  the  bottom  and  a  two-inch  slit  on  each  side 
about  half  way  down  would  perhaps  help  to  form  the 
body,  as  well  as  causing  more  noise,  especially  if 
three  or  four  iron  nuts  were  suspended  by  strings  in¬ 
side  of  it.” 


A  WESTERN  FRUIT  GROWER  TALKS. 

Why  do  I  keep  The  R.  N.-Y.?  I  esteem  it  the  most 
valuable  paper  a  farmer  can  keep.  I  have  kept  it  11 
years  and  used  it  almost  entirely  as  an  adviser  and 
guide  in  the  management  of  my  farm.  And  as  fruit 
growing  is  my  main  industry,  especially  peaches,  I 
will  just  say  that  by  following  its  advicq  closely  in 
selecting  varieties,  ways  of  culture  and  treatment  of 
peaches  I  have  never  had  but  one  entire  year  of  fail¬ 
ure,  and  that  was  when  the  hail  destroyed  everything, 
when  even  the  trees  were  cut  up  so  badly  that  you 
would  think  they  would  be  ruined,  but  again  thank 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  its  advice,  which  I  closely  followed, 
and  mine  came  out  all  right.  In  1900,  when  peaches 
in  this  neighborhood  all  froze  during  the  Winter,  I 
picked  between  1,400  and  1,500  baskets,  mainly  Cros¬ 
by,  and  in  1901  when  there  was  scarcely  a  peach  in 
the  neighborhood,  I  picked  between  4,000  and  5,000 
baskets.  Farmers  from  far  and  near  seeing  my 
peaches  on  market,  came  to  me  asking  where  and 
how  I  got  this  or  that  variety,  when  I  praised  The  R. 
N.-Y.  to  them  as  my  guide.  I  send  a  picture  of  my¬ 
self  and  family.  Fig.  4,  which  a  friend  took  just  as  we 
were  picking,  sorting  and  loading  peaches  ready  for 
market.  I  can  recommend  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  a  guide  to 
any  young  man  wanting  to  start  for  himself,  and 
wishing  to  make  a  success  in  life.  I  wish  long  life  to 
the  dear  old  R.  N.-Y.,  and  I  hope  to 
read  its  columns  many  years  to  come. 
St.  Louis  Co.,  Mo.  AUG.  eimes. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AT  CORNELL 

It  is  very  gratifying  indeed  to  observe 
how  unreservedly  the  farmers  uphold 
the  plan  for  an  Agricultural  College 
building  and  equipment  at  Cornell.  With 
the  limited  capacity  for  students  and 
the  great  demand  for  instruction  has 
come  a  feeling  of  discontent  among  our 
boys  who  feel  the  immediate  need  of  se¬ 
curing  special  training.  Recently  I  met 
with  a  case  in  Erie  County  where  two 
boys  had  patiently  waited  for  a  chance 
to  take  the  short  course  at  Cornell,  but 
on  account  of  the  applications  ahead, 
nearly  enough  for  another  year,  had 
finally  concluded  to  attend  a  western 
school.  This  should  appeal  to  our  State 
pride  in  New  York,  the  Empire  State  in 
wealth,  population  and  commerce,  the 
leading  dairy  State  and  also  in  the  front 
rank  in  general  agriculture,  leading  also 
in  apple  growing,  having  a  producing 
power  annually  of  over  50,000,000  barrels.  A  brief 
study  of  agricultural  statistics  will  convince  the  most 
skeptical  of  our  position  in  producing  power  of  soil 
products,  and  that  the  time  is  now  ripe  for  action, 
whatever  may  have  been  our  former  prejudices  or 
opinions  regarding  an  agricultural  school.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  if  every  farmer  in  New  York  would  at 
once  send  a  postal  card  or  letter  to  his  Assemblyman 
and  Senator  before  he  reaches  Albany,  or  while  there, 
asking  that  he  give  his  best  efforts  to  a  passage  of  a 
bill  with  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  build  and  equip 
a  school  superior  in  its  appointments  to  any  college 
in  this  country,  that  any  opposition,  however  strong 
now,  would  rapidly  melt  away.  One  of  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  straws  is  the  quick  consent  at  this  time  of 
men  prominent  and  influential  who  have  in  the  past 
turned  the  cold  shoulder  to  the  proposition.  It  is 
simply  time  for  every  man  owning  farming  lands  in 
New  York  State  to  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
and  lift  us  out  of  the  slough,  not  of  despond  but  of 
apathy,  and  make  it  possible  for  the  East  to  stand  up¬ 
on  an  equal  plane  at  least  with  the  schools  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  Minnesota,  Michigan  and  Illinois. 

H.  E.  COOK. 

THE  SOAPSTONE  STOVE.— This  would  seem  to 
be  a  good  time  to  call  attention  to  the  virtues  of  the 
soapstone  stove,  a  piece  of  furniture  which  might 
well  find  a  place  in  the  house  of  any  farmer  who  has 
wood  to  burn  or  sell.  The  top  is  hinged  so  that  large 
and  knotty  wood  can  be  used  and  on  this  farm  we 
never  take  the  trouble  to  split  our  rough  and  refuse 
wood.  The  larger  the  wood  the  less  trouble  in  firing. 
The  heat  is  equable,  like  that  of  a  coal  stove.  The 
stove  is  very  durable,  one  lately  thrown  aside  hav¬ 
ing  been  used  in  this  house  over  30  years.  I  think 
they  are  made  in  New  Hampshire.  I  never  see  them 
in  the  stores  here  now,  as  the  coal  stove  has  orob- 
ably  driven  them  off  the  market.  But  if  coal  is  to 
continue  a  luxury  as  now,  they  will  come  into  use 
again.  c.  s.  p. 

Winslow,  Me. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
piodse  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Keeping  Apple  Trees  Over  Winter. 

C.  L.  8.,  Ashhjf,  Mass.—l  have  a  few  apple 
trees  that  I  intended  to  plant  last  Fall. 
How  can  I  keep  them  best  this  Winter? 
Would  a  cool  cellar  be  a  good  place? 

Aks. — The  trees  may  he  kept  in  a  cold 
cellar  if  not  too  moist  or  too  dry.  They 
should  be  heeled  in  as  is  often  done  in 
the  open  ground,  the  roots  being  cov¬ 
ered  with  moist  sandy  soil  or  sphagnum 
moss,  and  kept  at  or  near  freezing. 
Freezing  will  not  injure  them,  but  it  is 
not  best  to  handle  them  until  they  be¬ 
come  thawed  out.  The  greatest  danger 
to  trees  under  these  conditions  will  be 
from  too  high  temperature  and  mois¬ 
ture.  They  may  be  frozen  all  Winter 
as  they  would  be  out  of  doors  without 
injury.  s.  t.  m. 

Cut  Bone  as  a  Fertilizer. 

East  Grant)!/,  Conn.— How  much  is  fresh 
cut  green  bone  just  as  it  comes  from  a 
Mann  bone  cutter  worth  per  ton  as  fertil¬ 
izer?  Would  It  be  a  good  plan  to  add  some 
muriate  of  potash  to  it? 

Ans. — An  average  sample  of  green 
cut  bone  contains  60  pounds  of  nitrogen 
and  330  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  per 
ton.  If  to  be  used  as  a  fertilizer  we 
should  add  300  pounds  of  muriate  of 
potash  per  acre.  As  it  comes  from  the 
cutter  it  is  too  moist  and  sticky  to  make 
a  good  fertilizer.  It  will  not  handle 
well,  and  will  be  too  apt  to  decay.  It 
may  be  dried  out  with  plaster  or  dry 
dirt  and  then  mixed.  We  consider  it 
far  better  economy  to  feed  the  cut  bone 
to  noultry  or  hogs. 

When  to  Thin  Out  Young  Trees. 

Reader,  Burlington,  Yt.—l  have  a  grove  of 
young  pines  growing  on  my  farm.  At  what 
age  should  they  be  thinned  out,  and  when 
should  It  be  done? 

Ans. — Laymen  would  probably  be 
mostly  too  quick  with  their  thinning. 
The  White  pine  especially  requires  to 
be  grown  very  closely  in  order  to  clear 
the  stems  of  branches.  The  first  thin¬ 
ning  should  probably  not  take  place  un¬ 
til  they  are  15  or  20  years  old.  As  to 
the  season  for  doing  the  cutting,  the 
Winter  is  always  the  best,  both  for  the 
remaining  trees  and  for  the  material 
removed,  because  then  both  fungus  and 
insect  life  is  quiescent,  and  proper  sea¬ 
soning  goes  on  long  enough  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  either,  n.  e.  fernow. 

Tar  for  the  Apple  Borers. 

9 

C.  L.  8.,  Ashhy,  Masa.—T>o  you  know  of  any 
growers  using  tar  for  the  Apple  borers? 

Ans. — I  know  of  no  one  who  is  using 
tar  for  preventing  borers  in  apple  trees. 
Common  coal  tar  varies  very  much  in 
composition,  and  sometimes  seriously 
Injures  apple  trees,  especially  young 
trees,  and  cannot  be  safely  applied  for 
this  purpose.  It  has  been  proved  by  a 
long  series  of  experiments  that  none  of 
the  many  substances  recommended  to 
prevent  the  working  of  the  Apple  bor¬ 
er  has  proved  a  certain  preventive. 
The  best  method  of  preventing  their  in¬ 
jury  is  to  examine  the  trees  in  June 
and  August,  and  dig  out  the  borers 
found  with  a  stout  knife  and  a  wire. 
The  Round-headed  borer,  the  one  most 
injurious  to  the  apple  trees,  lays  its 
eggs  on  the  bark  near  the  ground  in 
July  and  August.  The  larvae  the  first 
Fall  feed  on  the  inner  bark  and  are 
easily  found  and  killed  by  peeling  off 
the  outer  bark.  The  next  Summer  they 
work  in  deeper  into  the  wood,  and  often 
go  upward  into  the  trunk  several 
inches,  often  making  a  turn  toward  the 
bark,  so  that  the  only  time  when  they 
can  be  easily  destroyed  is  the  first  sea¬ 
son  or  during  the  early  part  of  the  sec¬ 
ond.  After  the  borers  have  completed 
their  work  they  come  out  through  the 
bark,  leaving  a  hole  three-sixteenths  to 


one-fourth  inch  in  diameter.  These 
holes  when  found  should  be  stopped  up 
by  crowding  in  putty  or  grafting  wax. 

S.  T.  MAYNARD. 

Fertilizing  Value  of  Corncobs. 

It.  E.  IF.,  Uniontoum,  Kg.— We  have  a  lot 
of  well-rotted  cobs  at  our  elevator,  I  judge 
to  be  50  loads.  Would  it  pay  to  haul  them 
for  manure,  and  if  so,  what  could  they  be 
used  on  for  best  results?  They  have  been 
here  for  three  or  four  years. 

Ans. — It  is  impossible  to  give  the  ex¬ 
act  value  of  such  cobs.  Much  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  water  they  contain. 
The  following  comparison  is  about  fair 
for  an  average  sample.  Pounds  in  one 
ton: 

Nitro-  Pot-  Phos. 

gen.  ash.  acid. 

Average  manure.... 10  13  5 

Corncobs  .  5  5 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cobs  have 
little  fertilizing  value — less  than  $1  per 
ton  compared  with  what  it  will  cost  to 
buy  this  plant  food  in  other  forms.  If 
we  had  the  chance  we  would  haul  them 
during  the  Winter  and  scatter  them  on 
the  lighter  soil  for  Spring  plowing,  or 
use  them  for  a  mulch  in  the  orchard. 
Some  farmers  have  extravagant  ideas  as 
to  the  value  of  corncobs  and  hen  ma¬ 
nure.  The  ashes  of  corncobs  are  very 
rich  in  potash,  but  a  ton  of  cobs  will 
give  only  about  10  pounds  of  ash.  A.' 
for  hen  manure  it  is  often  compared 
with  Peruvian  guano.  The  food  eaten 
by  the  animal  largely  determines  the 
value  of  its  manure.  The  guano  is  from 
sea  birds  which  live  largely  upon  fish, 
and  also  contains  bodies  of  the  birds 
themselves.  Of  course  it  is  richer  in 
plant  food  than  manure  from  hens 
which  are  fed  chiefiy  on  grain. 

The  Fertilizing  Value  of  Salt. 

J.  T.  H.,  Verona,  Kg. — Does  common  salt 
have  any  fertilizing  properties,  and,  if  so, 
is  it  of  a  potash  nature,  and  about  how 
many  pounds  would  you  apply  to  the  acre, 
broadcast? 

Ans. — There  is  no  potash  in  common 
salt.  It  is  chemically  known  as  chlor¬ 
ide  of  sodium,  composed  of  chlorine  and 
soda,  though  the  refuse  article,  which 
is  commonly  used  as  fertilizer,  contains 
small  quantities  of  other  substances.  All 
soils  capable  of  producing  crops  contain 
all  the  soda  and  chlorine  that  ordinary 
plants  require,  so  that  salt  is  not  to  be 
considered  a  true  fertilizer.  It  belongs 
to  the  class  of  substances  which  benefit 
crops  by  the  work  they  do  in  the  soil 
rather  than  by  directly  supplying  plant 
food.  Several  years  ago  many  reports 
favorable  to  the  use  of  salt,  especially 
on  grass  and  grain,  were  published. 
Now  we  seldom  hear  of  them.  One  rea¬ 
son  for  this  is  that  the  potash  salts,  like 
muriate  and  kainit,  now  largely  used, 
contain  considerable  salt,  and  give  most 
of  the  results  formerly  obtained  from  its 
use.  As  they  also  supply  potash  they 
are  more  economical  than  the  salt. 

On  very  rich  soil,  where  grain  and 
grass  frequently  “lodge”  or  fall  down, 
salt  usually  prevents  this  trouble,  giving 
a  shorter  and  harder  stem — delaying  the 
ripening  for  a  time.  It  was  first  thought 
that  the  salt  set  free  certain  minerals  in 
the  soil  like  silica  and  potash,  which 
thus  gave  a  harder  and  stiffer  straw.  To 
some  extent  this  is  probably  true,  but 
the  chief  effect  of  the  salt  now  appears 
to  be  retarding  or  holding  back  nitrifica¬ 
tion.  That  means  the  changing  of  nitro¬ 
gen  into  forms  which  are  quickly  avail¬ 
able  to  the  plant.  As  we  all  know  from 
observation,  the  tendency  of  plants  when 
grown  in  very  rich  soil  is  to  make  a 
very  rapid  and  tender  growth.  When 
we  speak  of  a  “rich”  soil  we  mean  one 
containing  a  large  amount  of  soluble 
nitrogen.  Salt  holds  back  the  formation 
of  this  soluble  form  of  nitrogen  so  that 
the  plant  will  make  a  slower  but  more 
uniform  and  solid  growth.  As  an  illus¬ 
tration,  we  can  Imagine  a  young  man 
left  with  a  good-sized  fortune.  This 
might  come  to  him  in  cash  or  in  prop¬ 
erty  which  he  could  easily  sell.  The 
chances  are  that  he  would  make  a  growth 
like  the  overfed  plant,  and  weaken  him¬ 
self  in  body  and  character.  It  would  be 
much  better  for  the  young  man  if  by 
some  wise  provision  in  the  will  that 
property  could  be  tied  up  securely  so 
that  he  could  touch  only  what  he  actual¬ 
ly  needed  of  the  Income!  In  a  way  that 
would  be  like  putting  salt  in  a  soil  con¬ 
taining  too  much  nitrogen!  Salt  also 
retards  or  holds  back  the  formation  of 
starch,  and  thus  had  a  bad  influence  on 
the  flavor  of  fruits.  It  Is  likely  to  make 
soggy  potatoes  for  this  reason.  Some 
plants,  like  asparagus,  can  utilize  far 
more  salt  than  others.  Salt  attracts  and 
absorbs  moisture.  Also,  like  lime,  it  has 


power  to  flocculate  the  soil.  That  means 
to  lump  or  bunch  it  up — uniting  the 
smaller  particles  into  larger  ones.  It  is 
said  that  on  the  sea  coast,  when  streets 
are  sprinkled  with  salt  water  they  are 
less  muddy  than  when  fresh  water  is 
used.  When  the  fresh  muddy  waters  of 
rivers  reach  the  salty  waters  of  the 
ocean  much  of  the  fine  particles  which 
form  “mud”  bunch  together  and  sink, 
thus  forming  the  sand  bars  or  “deltas” 
found  there.  We  do  not  advise  the  use 
of  salt  as  a  fertilizer.  If  the  effects  it 
brings  about  are  really  needed  in  the 
soil  we  would  prefer  to  use  kainit  or 
muriate  of  potash,  since  these  give  the 
action  of  salt  and  also  supply  potash. 
Salt  has  some  power  to  kill  or  weaken 
insects.  In  order  to  damage  the  insects 
we  would  have  to  use  so  much  salt  that 
the  crops  would  suffer. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


Fruit  Packages 

Send  postal  for  onr  latest  catalogue  of 
Climax  Baskets  and  Bushel  Stave  Baskets 
for  Peaches,  Grapes,  Melons,  and  other 
fruits  and  products.  Ix)w 
^delivered  prices  quoted 
on  carloads  of  12,000 
or  more  peach  or 
grape  Climax, 
6,000  or  more  mel¬ 
on  Climax,  or  on 
100  or  more  dozen 
Bushel  Baskets, 
all  with  covers. 
The  rierce-Williams  Co., 
South  Haven,  Mich. 


;ENDiOG  FOR  40-PAGE  BOOKLET 


Cl 

Tells  how  to  grow  seven  tons  of  sorghum  hay 
per  acre.  Chapters  on  .Soybean,  cow  pea,  beet 
and  strawberry  culture.  All  about  cement  laying. 
Ilhietrated  plan  of  hog  house.  Price  list  free. 
Address  tVAl.l>0  F.  ItltOWF,  Oxford,  O. 
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Seed 
Potatoes 


91 ‘SO  a  barrel  and  up. 

Michigan  Northern  Grown  are  always 
the  best.  30  best  varieties.  Blight  proof, 
enormous  yielders.  Highest  quality, 
lowest  prices.  Sold  in  any  quantity,  one 
pound  to  a  carload.  100-page  Catalogue 
free  on  request. 

Harry  N.  Hammond  Seed  Co.  Ltd. 

Box  *2  ,  BAY  CITY,  MICH. 

Largest  growers  in  America  of  Vegetable, 
Field  and  Flower  Seeds. 


UflilTCp  Ilf  ADV  off  er  shows  how  easy 
ft  in  I  Cn  ff  UnlV  you  can  make  some 
casli  and  get  your  own  Trees  and  Plants  free. 
Write  to  day  for  particulars  and  terms.  Also  ask  for  our 
new  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalog.  It’s  free. 

THE  GEO.  A.  SWEET  HURSERT  CO.,  Bor  1605,  Dansvilit,  N.  Y. 


At  Tree  Agents  Prices? 


Why  not  save  half  your  money  by  buying  direct 
of  us,  the  growers  of  trees,  plants  andvinesV  We  sell 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs 
and  -Small  Fruit  plants,  at  one-half  ngente’  prices. 
Correspondence  solicit-.d.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Established  25 years.  3O0  acres.  T60,000  Apple, 
I'eacli  and  Cherry  Trees  for  sale.  Secrets  of 
Fruit  Growing.  15(J  photos,  mailed  for  10  cents. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Oninn  hardy  in  this  country. 

U II lull  uCCU  Lb..  $2.50;  oz..  20c.  Size  and  sbape 
same  as  Portugal.  BEAULIEtJ,  Woodhaven.  N.  Y. 


For  nearly 
half  a  century 


Seeds 

have  been  growing  famous  Inevery 
kind  of  soil,  everywhere.  Sold  by 
all  dealers.  1  !>0{5  Seed  Annual 
postpaid  Iree  to  all  applicants. 

».  M.  FERRY  A  CO. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


TREES  BRED  FOR  BEARING. 

Direct  from  the  Nursery  to  the  Grower. 

Wcftt  MIchlifiin  'i  recR  are  “bred  for 
bcarlniif,”  every  bud  cut  from  the  iTCstfrulted 
bearing  trees.  Insures  stock  true  to  name  and 
variety.  Over  three  million  Apple,  Peach,  Plum. 
Pear  and  Quince  Trees^  Also  ornamental  trees 
and  shrul>s.  Send  for  beautifully  illustrated 
catalo^fue.  We  mail  it  free- 

WEST  MICHIGAN  NURSERIES, 

N  Box  54,  Benton  Harbor,  311ch» 


CLIMAX  STRAWBERRY-SUrar. 

est  producer.  For  particulars  see  Rural  of  June  2;, 
or  send  postal  for  onr  new  Berry  catalogue.  Big  stock. 
Best  Berry  Plants  of  all  good  kinds.  Botmm  prices. 

SLAYMAKEH  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


450.000 


200  varletleK.Al6oGrapcA,SinaH  t  ruit^etc, lootr- 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c.  Desc.  price  list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  Fredonia,  N. 

Northern-Grown  Fruit  Trees 

Grown  in  the  best  section  of  northern  New  York. 
Hardy,  thrifty  and  well  grown.  ‘‘Highest  quality; 
lowest  price."  Headquarters  fur  Parking  Deal¬ 
ers’  Orders.  75,000  Peaches,  large  stock  of  Apples, 
Pears.  Cherries  and  Plums;  three  grades.  Send  for 
my  free  and  interesting  Spring  Catalogue.  A  aluable 
Premium  with  «*arlv  or<lers. 

MARTIN  M  AUL,  Dept.  II.  Rochester.  N.  V. 

You  Will  Find 

Our  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Palms,  etc.,  perfectly  healthy,  -well- 
growu  and  true  to  name. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

P.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO.  (INC.), 

Frultland  Nurseries, 

Established  1856.  AUGUSTA.  GA. 


SiBALL  FRUITS. 

Standard  and  improved  varieties  of  Raspberries, 
lilackl)erries.  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Grai>es,  Strawberries, 
etc.  Kvery  pUnt  (trown  And  fcuftnutced  bjr  me.  bbip  only  oie*n,  vlf orou9, 
well  root^,  freeh  dug  plautu  th&t  give  reeulU.  Write  fur  late  catalog. 

Allen  L,  Wood,  Wholesale  Grower,  Rochester  N.Y. 


300,000 


Apples  2  years  old  and  one 
year  on  3  year  Roots.  Pears, 
Plums  Peaches  and  Cherry. 
Shadeand  ornamental  Trees, 
Vinesand  Small  Fruits.  Everything  for  theOrchard 
I.,a\vn  and  Garden  absolutely  free  from  all  disease. 
We  Pay  Freiglit  and  guarantee  .safe  arrival  of 
goods.  Get  your  own  trees  free.  Gnrcatalog  tells  how 
1 1  is  free  to  all.  Secure  varieties  now;  pay  in  spring. 
Sheerin  Wholesale  NurserieH,  Dansville.N.  Y. 


GRAPE  VINES 

Currants,  Gooseberric.s,  Illaclt- 
berries,  Raspberrlt-s,  Straw¬ 
berries.  Price  liist  KREK. 

Send  2c  «lanip  for  illnstriUed  descriptive  cntslog. 

T.  S.  HUBSARD  CO.  Fredonia.  N.  V. 


PERCH. 


Finest  Early  Cling 
For  early  ri|>cning  and  fine  flavor  it  has 
no  sui>crior.  I.argejuicy  add  finely  colored. 
^Prolifii  and  brings  top  jirices.  llleloy  and 
many  other  choice  varieties.  Free  catalog. 

I  HARRISON’S  NURSERIES.  Box  29.  Berlin.  IVId. 


VegeirtOie  anu 
Flower.  In  fact 
Bad  B  B  tIL  everytiiing  in  tlie 
BfiBol  Niiritery  and  Flur- 

kH  intliue.  We  send  by 

mail  postpaid  Seeds, 
Plants,  lioses,  Bulbs. 
'  ”  Small  Trees,  Etc.,  safe  arrival  ana 
satisfaction  guaranteed,  larger  by  express 
or  freight.  Send  for  our  elegant  168  page  free 
catalogue  and  see  what  values  we  give  for  your 
money.  49  years,  44  greenhouses,  1,(XX)  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 

Box  19^,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


TREES 


$8  per  100 


i — APPLE.  PEAR,  PLUM  and  PEACH;  healthy,  true  to  name 
and  Fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale 
prices.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  list  of  wants  for 
special  price.  Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  1,  Geneva,  New  York. 


THAT 

SUCCEED 

The  seed  house  of  D.  Landrolh  &  Sons,  the  oldest  in  .Vinerica,  lias  had  1  la  years’  experience  with 
seeds,  and  the  results  of  this  are  placed  at  the  service  of  fanners  and  gardeners  in  a  linely  illus 
tiated  catalogue,  issued  free.  No  grower  of  seeds,  professional  or  amateur,  can  alford  to  be 
without  the  valuable  information  contained  in  this  catalogue.  Send  for  it. 

yHHITE  STAR  CLBIRBER 

No  one  beside  Landi'eth  offers  tins  exquisite  in-door  Winter  climber  for  window  decoration.  -  In 
the  house  it  will  bloom  all  Winter,  covering  a  window ;  and  in  Hpring,  after  iHnnccut  d  wn  and 
nanted  out,  will  grow  15  feet  high  before  Mid-Summer.  Kegolar  price  20c,  but  oifered  lUiW  for 
bur2c  stamps  if  ordered  immediately. 

Good  Gardens 
Assured 

4AS,  VICK,  former!/ of  nochealer, 

Manager  of  Mall  Order  DetiartmeDt. 
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D.  Landreth  &  Sons, 
Philadelphia. 
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EVERYBODY'S  OARDEN. 

I  would  like  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  give  some 
information  regarding  the  raising  of  as¬ 
paragus.  How  much  seed  is  required  to 
raise  plants  enough  for  one  acre  of  ground? 
What  varieties  would  be  best  for  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  market,  early  and  late?  About  how 
many  plants  are  ordinarily  obtained  from 
a  pound  of  seed?  What  preparation  of  the 
ground  is  necessary  before  sowing  the 
•seed,  and  before  planting?  What  distance 
apart  should  roots  be  set  to  allow  cultiva¬ 
tion  with  horse?  How  many  years  are 
required  from  sowing  the  seed  to  cutting 
for  market? 

Aspakagus  Cultutje. — It  will  require 
about  two  ounces  of  seed  for  100  feet  of 
drill,  and  the  amount  required  depends 
entirely  upon  the  distance  apart  that 
the  plants  are  set  in  the  permanent  bed. 
I  believe  the  Palmetto  and  Argen- 
teuil  will  be  your  best  varieties  for  al¬ 
most  any  market.  There  are  other  ex¬ 
cellent  varieties,  as  Colossal,  Barr’s 
Mammoth,  Donald’s  Elmira,  etc.,  all 
good,  but  the  two  first-mentioned  are 
generally  thought  to  be  the  best  of  all. 
Were  I  starting  a  plantation  1  would 
plant  two  varieties  at  least.  The  earli¬ 
ness,  however,  will  depend  largely  upon 
soil,  location  and  culture  given.  A 
l)ound  of  good  seed  should  produce 
j  about  3,000  plants,  but  the  number  will 
vaiy  much  owing  to  conditions.  You 
will  require  but  little  space  for  your 
seed  bed,  but  by  all  means,  plow  it  this 
Winter  and  cover  well  with  the  best  fine 
stable  manure  obtainable.  This  will 
give  opportunity  for  thorough  work  in 
the  Spring  before  sowing  the  seed.  Fu¬ 
ture  success  or  failure  will  depend  much 
.  upon  the  first  year’s  growth  of  the 
plants,  and  the  best  possible  soil  condi- 
'  tions  and  culture  are  none  too  good. 
In  your  latitude  with  fair  weather  con¬ 
ditions,  the  seed  should  be  sown  from 
April  15  to  May  1.  Work  the  soil  fine 
and  sow  the  seed  thinly  in  drills  15 
inches  apart,  and  IV^  inch  deep.  Before 
sowing,  pour  hot  (not  boiling)  water 
on  to  the  seed  and  let  it  stand  until 
cool,  pour  off  and  repeat  two  or  three 
times,  and  this  will  hasten  germination, 
which  is  usually  very  slow.  When  the 
plants  are  well  up  thin  to  about  two 
inches  apart,  reserving  the  strongest 
plants.  Weed  and  cultivate,  and  culti¬ 
vate  and  weed,  and  keep  it  up  all  Sum¬ 
mer.  li  dry  weather  is  liable  to  pinch 
the  plants,  run  shallow  trenches  between 

I  the  rows,  and  irrigate  with  liquid  ma¬ 
nure.  If  the  weather  is  wet,  and  the 
water  is  not  needed,  mulch  in  midsum¬ 
mer  with  good  fine  manure.  It  will  pay 
in  the  end.  With  this  treatment  your 
plants  will  be  in  fine  condition  to  trans- 
:  plant  to  permanent  bed  the  following 
j  Spring. 

For  permanent  beds  you  must  be  look¬ 
ing  ahead  15  or  20  years,  and  it  will  pay 
to  start  right.  Select  sandy  soil  with 
southern  exposure  or  as  nearly  so  as 
your  situation  will  admit.  Get  north 
and  west  protection  if  possible,  but 
avoid  those  slopes.  In  short,  select  an 
all-day  sun  exposure,  and  set  the  rows 
north  and  south  or  as  nearly  so  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Plow  deeply  next  Fall,  and  cover 
liberally  with  manure.  If  soil  is  heavy 
clay  it  would  be  very  advantageous  to 
subsoil,  but  be  sure  of  good  drainage. 

iGet  the  ground  ciear  of  trash  or  rubbish 
that  will  interfere  with  the  roots.  After 
Fall  plowing  and  manuring  let  the 
ground  remain  until  Spring,  then  work 
thoroughly  with  cultivator  and  harrow 
l)efore  setting.  When  ready  for  trans¬ 
planting,  mark  out  in  rows  not  less 
than  five  feet  apart,  and  furrow  eight  to 
12  inches  deep.  Drive  back  and  forth 

iwith  the  plow  and  throw  out  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  soil  with  spade.  Leave  a 
small  mound  of  soil  in  the  bottom  of 
the  trench  where  the  plants  are  to  be 
set.  They  should  be  not  less  than  three 
feet  apart  in  the  rows.  The  above  dis¬ 
tances  will  give  about  2,900  plants  to 
the  acre,  and  will  be  better  than  closer 
distances.  This  would  require  at  least 
one  pound  of  seed.  Take  up  the  plants 
and  reset  them  with  just  as  little  expo¬ 
sure  as  possible.  Asparagus  roots  grow 
much  in  the  form  of  an  open  umbrella, 


so  lliey  should  be  set  on  the  little 
mounds  in  bottom  of  trenches  and  the 
rootlets  allowed  to  fall  naturally  around 
the  sides.  All  do  not  take  this  much 
pains  in  setting,  but  it  pays,  I  think. 
Cover  the  roots  with  sufficient  soil  to 
hold  them  in  place,  and  after  that  the 
trenches  can  be  filled  in  with  single 
horse  and  plow  or  V-shaped  scraper. 
Keep  up  thorough  cultivation  all 
through  the  sea.son,  and  apply  a  liberal 
dressing  of  manure  the  foliowing 
Spring.  The  second  season  after  trans¬ 
planting,  two  or  three  cuttings  are  ai- 
iowable,  but  if  cut  at  all,  cut  everything 
large  and  small,  and  top-dress  again 
with  manure.  The  third  year,  a  pretty 
full  crop  may  be  looked  for,  but  of 
(tourse  should  increase  as  the  bed  grows 
older.  Opinions  vary  as  to  distances 
for  setting.  Some  advocate  wider  and 
some  closer  setting.  1  believe,  however, 
the  distances  above  given  will  be  found 
entirely  safe.  Three  to  four  years,  and 
usually  the  latter  time  will  be  required 
before  much  if  any  marketing  is  done. 
Rather  long  to  wait,  is  it?  Well,  it  lasts 
a  good  while  after  once  coming  into 
bearing. 

AnouT  Mauketiag. — This  wiil  depend 
upon  the  market  demand.  Find  out 
what  is  desired,  the  green  or  bleached 
product.  Some  cities  require  the  form¬ 
er,  some  the  latter.  If  the  green  is  in 
demand  then  level  cultivation  must  be 
followed.  If  the  bleached  or  white  is 
required  then  the  rows  require  to  be 
ridged  early  in  Spring.  This  of  course 
after  the  beds  come  in  bearing,  but  al¬ 
ways  give  level  culture  until  of  bearing 
age.  J.  E.  MORSE. 

Michigan. 


SCRATCHING  SHED  FOR  POULTRY. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  scratching 
shed  attached  to  henhouses?  Some  poultry- 
men  claim  that  it  does  not  pay  for  the  cost 
of  the  enclosed  space,  while  others  seem  to 
think  that  it  is  a  profitable  investment. 

The  scratching  shed  never  pays  in  dollars 
and  cents.  h.  h.  clark. 

Franconia,  N.  H. 

We  have  sheds  attached  to  all  our  houses, 
and  if  we  were  farther  south  would  leave 
off  the  house.  This  is  not  theory  with  us; 
it  is  the  outcome  of  observation  of  hens 
and  their  wishes.  white  &  rice. 

Yorktown,  N.  Y. 

I  never  thought  enough  of  a  scratching 
shed  to  build  one;  always  considered  them 
a  dirty  disease-breeding  concern.  My 
poultry  do  well  with  a  nice  box  of  road 
dust  to  wallow  in.  You  can  keep  them 
cleaner  and  freer  of  lice. 

Harford,  N.  Y.  homer  j.  brown. 

I  am  only  an  amateur  breeder,  and  with 
a  very  limited  experience.  I  have  a  small 
scratching  shed  in  connection  with  my 
henhouse,  and  my  opinion  is  that  it  is  a 
good  paying  investment.  The  fowls  should 
be  kept  busy  or  they  will  become  too  fat 
and  unhealthy.  paul  a.  quick. 

Muskegon,  Mich. 

I  am  in  favor  of  a  scratching  shed  at¬ 
tached  to  henhouse.  There  is  no  question 
in  my  experience  but  what  they  are  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  poultry  supplied  with  plenty 
of  litter  for  them  to  ^scratch  in,  especially 
in  bad  weather.  The  way  I  provide,  a 
scratching  shed  or  place  Is  this  way:  I 
make  the  platforms  to  catch  the  droppings 
three  feet  from  the  floor,  with  roosts  one 
foot  above  the  same;  that  leaves  all  the 
floor  for  scratching  space  with  no  extra 
cost.  DAVID  JARVIS. 

Indiana. 

Speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  farmer  with  eggs  as  somewhat  a 
specialty,  I  would  say  that  a  separate 
apartment  for  scratching  shed  is  not  re¬ 
garded  as  essential.  Forty  to  60  hens  are 
kept  in  a  house  the  floor  of  which  is  kept 
covered  with  litter.  This  is  scratching 
shed,  laying  and  roosting  apartments  all 
combined.  Droppings  are  removed  every 
day  or  every  other  day.  Fowls  have  free 
range  in  Summer  and  also  in  Winter,  when 
weather  is  fair  and  ground  dry. 

Whitehouse,  N.  J.  a.  davis. 

I  do  not  furnish  a  scratching  shed  for 
my  hens.  I  never  thought  I  could  afford 
It.  I  have  water,  shells  and  grit  boxes, 
also  the  roosts  on  platforms,  giving  them 
the  whole  ground  room  to  scratch  in.  A 
poultry  keeper  of  my  acquaintance  uses 
half  of  his  roofed  space  for  scratching 
sheds.  It  seems  to  me  if  he  used  the  room 
for  pens  he  could  keep  more  hens  in  smaller 
flocks.  I 'am  not  a  believer  in  large  flocks. 
Small  individual  flocks  of  10  do  well  with 
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Counting  Chicks  Before  Hatohingl 


is  not  safe  unless  you 
have  an 

IOWA 

ROUND 

INCUBATOR 


R.  C.  Bauerminster,  Norwood,  Minn..  gotI93 chicks 
from  503  eggs.  He  followed  directions,  the  ma¬ 
chine  did  the  work,  because  it  was  built  on  right 
principles  and  by  good  workmen.  The  IOWA 
has  liber-board  case,  does  not  shrink,  swell,  warp 
or  crack.  Regulation  and  ventilation  perfect. 
Our  free  book  gives  more  testimonials  and  fuU 
particulars.  Everything  about  incubation  free. 

IOWA  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  BOX  221  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


indifferent  care,  tt  hy  not  a  number  of 
small  flocks?  g.  t.  j. 

Bristol,  Conn. 

I  have  no  use  for  scratching  sheds  In 
this  latitude.  My  hens  are  none  too  warm 
in  their  well-built  houses  day  or  night 
when  the  thermometer  shows  10  to  15  be¬ 
low  zero.  I  can  open  my  windows  and 
make  my  houses  cool  as  I  wish  when  the 
birds  are  scratching  for  grain  in  the  litter. 
In  hot  Summer  weather  the  stuffy  little 
roosting  room  of  a  scratching-shed  house 
is  an  abomination.  In  a  milder  climate 
this  style  of  house  may  be  well  enough, 
but  in  the  cold  North  I  do  not  believe  the 
advantages  of  scratching-shed  house  jus¬ 
tify  the  expense.  h.  j.  blanchard. 

Groton,  N.  Y. 

My  own  experience  has  been  such  that 
1  am  unfavorable  to  scratching  sheds. 
Especially  is  this  true  as  to  their  use  in 
Missouri  and  northern  States.  We  have 
been  breeding  single  comb  varieties,  and 
have  had  combs  frosted,  thereby  losing 
half  the  value  of  some  choice  exhibition 
specimens,  by  allowing  them  in  scratching 
sheds  when  the  weather  was.  to  me.  warm 
enough  for  them  to  stand  it.  The  troubh 
i.s  we  have  severe  spells  of  cold  weather 
and  the  temperature  goes  away  down  be¬ 
low  zero;  it  commences  to  moderate,  and 
after  being  cold  for  several  days  we  think 
it  is  really  warmer  than  it  is;  the  result 
is  we  turn  the  birds  into  the  scratching 
sheds  to  get  the  sunlight,  and  before  we 
know  it  we  have  a  lot  of  frozen  combs.  My 
advice  in  breeding  any  variety  of  fowls 
would  be  to  use  scratching  sheds  only  with 
glass  protection  from  the  south.  It  is  far 
safer  and  only  a  little  more  expensive. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  thbo.  hewes. 

In  my  opinion  a  scratching  shed  is  one  of 
the  most  necessary  things  for  a  successful 
poultry  raiser  to  have  to  keep  his  stock 
healthy,  strong  and  vigorous,  and  if  he 
who  keeps  poultry  for  eggs  and  profit 
wishes  to  keep  the  egg  basket  filled  he 
must  provide  a  good  scratching  shed  so  as 
to  give  hens  plenty  of  exercise.  This 
should  be  made  with  shed  roof  open  to 
the  south  and  have  wire  netting  and 
doors,  so  in  bad  stormy  weather  the  doors 
can  be  closed.  Keep  the  shed  well  cleaned 
and  about  six  to  eight  inches  of  fine  straw 
chaff  or  leaves  on  floor.  Feed  good  bran 
and  shorts  mash  in  morning,  throw  some 
fine  millet  seed  or  fine  grain  in  litter  in 
shed  at  noon  so  as  to  keep  hens  busy  hunt¬ 
ing  for  it  and  at  night  give  them  all  the 
wheat  they  will  eat.  Keep  plenty  of  sharp 
grit  and  fresh  water  before  the  hens  and 
eggs  will  be  plenty.  A  good  cheap  shed 
can  be  made  by  attaching  it  to  henhouse 
and  using  the  patent  tarred  or  Neponset 
roofing  paper,  but  good  lumber  and  shingles 
are  the  best  and  cheapest  in  the  long  run. 

Delta,  O.  w.  b.  oaniard. 


IT  PAYS  TO  KNOW 

whether  all  your  cows  are  giving  butter  fat 
enough  to  pay  for  their  keeping  and  whether  the 
creamery  is  giving  you  credit  for  alltne  butter  fat  you  de¬ 
liver.  You  will  know  to  a  dead  certainty  ifyou  use 

THE  “SWEEPSTAKE” 
Babcock  Milk  Testei*. 

Made  in  2  and  4  bottle  sizes.  Turns 
easiest  because  it  runs  on  bail  boar* 
I ngs. Strong, durable. lasting  Equipped 
with  all  necessary  glassware  of  best 
quality.  Circulars  and  prices  mailed  free. 

CREAMERY  PK^6  MFG.  CO..  Chicago,  tils. 


KENDALL’S 


the  old  reliable  remedy  for  Spavin*.  Klngborie*.  Splint*. 
Curb*,  etc.,  and  all  forms  of  Lunioiie**.  It  works  thousands 
of  cures  annually.  Cures  without  a  blemish,  as  it  docs  not  blister. 


Elmore  Sta..  Ala.,  Jure  13, 1901. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Dear  Sirs: — After  using  your  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure  and  Kendall’s  Blister,  we  find  them  the  best  we 
have  ever  used.  We  have  cured  Spavin  with  it  when  all 
other  remedies  failed.  It  is  good  for  all  you  claim  and  more. 
We  keep  it  on  hand  and  wish  every  suffering  man  or  beast  had 
the  opportunity  of  using  it.  Respectfully, 

C.  E.  KING  and  J.  E.  BAILEY. 
Such  endorsements  as  the  above  are  a  guarantee  of  merit. 
Pi  ice  1^1;  tiU  for  $5.  As  a  liniment  for  family  use  it  has  no 
•qual.  Ask  your  druggist  for  Kendairs  Spavin  Cure, 
also  “A  Treutl*e  on  tn©  llor»e,”  the  book  free,  or  address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURG  FALLS,  VT. 


THE  WEAR 


OF  RUBBER  BOOTS  AND 
SHOES  DEPENDS  UPON 
THE  RUBBER  IN  THEM. 

There  is  absolutely  no  wear  in  any  of  the  other  ingre¬ 
dients  of  which  they  are  composed.  Every  time  the 
quality  of  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes  is  reduced  10  per  cent., 
the  durability  is  reduced  over  20  percent,  because  there  is 
only  one  way  to  cheapen  them,  and  that  is  to  leave  out 
Rubber  and  put  in  its  place  other  things  that  have  no 
wearing  quality  whatever.  This  cheapening  process  has 
been  steadily  g;oing  on  for  the  past  40  years. 

rrnE 


BUCKSKIN  BRAND 


OF  RUBBER  BOOT*  A3iD  SHOE* 
are  made  of  real  rubber— and  one  pair  of  them 
will  outwear  two  palrsof  the  standard  tirst  grades 

now  on  the  market.  Try  a  pair  and  be  convinced. 
Made  in  Duck  Boots^  Duck  rolled  edge  Overs  for  Socks, 
and  Felt  Boots  and  in  Arctics  and  light  rubber  shoes. 
Insist  on  getting  Uie  IIL'CKSKIN  BRAND.  None  gen¬ 
uine  without  the  word  BUCKSKIN  on  the  top  front  of 
the  legs  of  the  boots  and  the  bottoms  of  the  shoes. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  them  write  us  and  we  wiU 
see  that  you  get  them  either  through  some 
dealer  in  your  town  or  from  ns  direct.  We  will 
also  send  you  a  very  interesting  catalogue 
profusely  illustrated,  which  describes  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes  from  the  gath¬ 
ering  of  the  rubber  to  the  finished  goods. 

MONARCH  RUBBER  CO., 

80  Bridge  Street,  LAMBERTVILLE,  N.  J. 

FACTORY,  ST,  LOUIS,  MO. 


NOT  MADE  BY  A  TRUST. 


Anactnal  testof  a2-lncb 
strip  cut  from  the  sole  of 
the  Buckskin  Boot.  Rote 
the  elasticity  and  strength 
Only  the  best  Rubber 
will  stand  a  test  like  this. 

Weight  of  boy  and  swing 
110  Ibe. 


■  I  ■ 

^  'a  ^  K**  .A® 
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Ruralisms 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Tite  Pernicious  Scale. — A  late  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Farm  Journal  contains  this 
not  very  profound  paragraph: 

So  wideawake  a  paper  as  The  R.  N.-Y. 
said  in  a  recent  issue  that  “it  took  Cali¬ 
fornia  20  years  to  set  rid  of  the  Pernicious 
scale.  We  have  had  it  10  years,  and  have 
made  but  little  progress  in  controlling  It 
so  far.  The  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  wash, 
so  effective  in  California,  is  of  no  value  on 
the  Atlantic  coast.  It  requires  long  pe¬ 
riods  of  rainless  weather  to  maintain  its 
action.”  Now  the  facts  are  that  nothing 
yet  has  been  found  so  effective  and  useful 
against  the  pest  as  the  lime,  sulphur  and 
salt  mixture,  either  on  the  west  coast  or 
here  in  the  East.  We  believe  it  is  just  as 
valuable  here  as  it  is  anywhere,  and  the 
statement  so  persistently  and  stubbornly 
made  that  it  will  not  answer  iA  a  moist 
climate  is  utterly  without  foundation. 
Does  The  R.  N.-T.  read  the  Farm  Journal? 

The  quoted  statement  may  be  found 
on  page  61  of  the  preceding  volume  (is¬ 
sue  for  January  26,  1902),  in  the  report 
of  the  last  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Horticultural  Society,  as  part  of  a 
synopsis  of  a  paper  by  Prof.  John  B. 
Smith,  State  Entomologist,  on  “Modern 
Methods  of  Dealing  with  Injurious  In¬ 
sects.”  The  statement  is  given  substari- 
tially  in  Prof.  Smith’s  language,  and 
may  be  taken  as  his  conclusion  at  the 
time.  Favorable  reports  have  since  been 
made  of  experiments  in  a  few  eastern 
localities,  but  it  does  not  yet  appear  that 
the  lime,  sulphur  and  salt  mixture, 
which  must  be  applied  hot,  has  any  real 
advantage  over  the  more  easily  handled 
petroleum  or  whale-oil  soap  applica¬ 
tions.  Prof.  Smith,  whom  all  will  ad¬ 
mit  is  a  competent  authority,  will  doubt¬ 
less  modify  his  opinion  as  far  as  trust¬ 
worthy  evidence  permits.  Meanwhile  it 
would  be  well  for  the  Farm  Journal  to 
keep  its  clippings  nearer  to  date. 

This  Scai.r  not  so  Deadly. — Another 
season’s  observation  of  the  Pernicious 
scale  is  rather  comforting  in  that  it  does 
not  appear  to  kill  off  infected  trees  as 
promptly  as  we  were  led  to  expect.  Many 
trees  have  been  reported  dead  from  scale 
infection  that  may  have  had  but  a  short 
shrift  of  life  from  other  causes.  It  is 
commonly  supposed  that  scale  untreated 
will  kill  young  orchard  trees,  otherwise 
healthy,  in  two  or  three  years,  but  we 
have  yet  to  find  a  tree  apparently  dead 
or  dying  from  the  pest  that  did  not  af¬ 
ford  evidence  of  some  more  dangerous 
affection.  Trees,  both  small  and  large, 
so  thickly  crusted  that  they  seemed 
doomed  a  year  or  more  ago,  are  still 
living  and  in  some  instances  have  borne 
tolerable  fruit.  In  1893  the  writer  plant¬ 
ed  a  mixed  collection  of  fruit  trees  in 
northern  Virginia,  purchased  from  a 
New  Jersey  nursery  before  infection  had 
been  detected.  Pernicious  scales  were 
doubtless  present  on  many  of  these  trees 
at  the  time,  and  became  very  evident  a 
few  years  later,  when  twigs  were  for¬ 
warded  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  un¬ 
pleasant  and  harmful  crust  that  ham¬ 
pered  the  growth  of  some  of  the  trees. 
The  farm  on  which  the  planting  was 
made  having  been  equipped  for  dairy 
purposes,  the  trees  were  neglected  and 
nothing  was  done  to  check  the  scale, 
which  has  had  full  sway  for  nine  years. 
During  this  interval  about  half  the 
trees,  including  most  of  the  peaches 
and  the  Japan  plums,  have  died  out, 
but  a  recent  personal  investigation 
made  it  evident  that  the  missing 
trees  perished  from  yellows,  gum- 
mosis.  borers  and  causes  incident  to 
neglect  rather  than  from  the  inroads  of 
the  scale,  which  still  persists  on  many 
of  the  survivors  better  placed  than  those 
fallen  out  of  the  race.  Most  of  the 
scale-infected  trees  now  standing  are 
growing  vigorously  at  the  top,  though 
badly  crusted  and  with  many  dead  lower 
branches.  Pear,  apple,  cherry,  Ameri¬ 
cana  and  Domestica  plum  trees,  in  some 
localities  endure  Pernicious  scale  infec¬ 
tion  a  long  time,  though  they  may  be 
seriously  injured  by  the  secretions  as 
well  as  by  the  abstraction  of  sap.  We 
have  no  desire  to  minimize  the  danger 
from  this  very  serious  pest,  which  is 
causing  trouble  enough  here  in  the  East, 
but  it  is  misleading  to  credit  it  with 
lethal  powers  it  does  not  ordinarily 
possess. 

Whale-Oil  Soap  or  Petroleum? — 
Four  years  ago  the  Pernicious  scale  be¬ 
came  troublesome  on  the  Rural  Grounds. 
A  few  infected  trees  were  found  in  pre¬ 
vious  years,  and  at  once  uprooted  and 
burned,  but  the  re-infection  in  1898, 
coupled  with  the  rapid  spread  of  the 
pest  in  the  neighborhood,  convinced  us 
that  a  less  radical  treatment  was  need¬ 
ed  if  we  were  to  retain  any  hard-wooded 
vegetation.  Accordingly  fresh  crude  pe¬ 
troleum  was  used  as  a  spray  over  all 


trees  on  which  scales  could  be  detected. 
The  result  was  very  satisfactory,  the 
pests  being  cleared  off  for  the  season, 
and  no  great  harm  done  to  the  trees. 
Petroleum  was  used  the  succeeding 
Spring  on  new  infections,  but  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  we  changed  to  a  whale-oil 
soap  solution,  two  pounds  of  the  soap  to 
one  gallon  hot  water,  sprayed  on  pro¬ 
fusely.  The  varying  quality  of  petro¬ 
leum,  when  bought  in  small  quantity, 
makes  it  somewhat  risky.  The  soap  so¬ 
lution  worked  so  well  that  we  shall  con¬ 
tinue  it  until  something  better  is  found. 
We  can  use  it  without  fear  up  to  the 
opening  of  the  buds,  and  it  generally 
clears  the  scales  out  in  a  fairly  effective 
manner.  That  we  find  a  few  scales  in 
Autumn  on  trees  well  sprayed  with  soap 
solution  the  preceding  March  is  no  proof 
that  the  pests  were  not  all  killed  at  the 
time  of  the  application,  as  re-infection 
is  so  readily  communicated  from  other 
sources.  The  greasy  coating  left  by  the 
petroleum  quite  effectually  guards  a  tree 
against  re-infection  for  many  months, 
but  one  is  always  reluctant  to  apply  so 
uncertain  a  remedy  when  a  safer  one  is 
at  hand.  We  should  not  hesitate  to  use 
petroleum  of  known  quality  in  an  or¬ 
chard  where  there  are  many  duplicate 
trees  of  each  variety,  but  prefer  the  soap 
on  rare  or  unique  specimens.  We  find  we 
can  handle  the  scale  on  young  trees  at 
yearly  cost  of  not  more  than  five  cents 
for  each  infection,  and  hold  it  in  reason¬ 
able  check.  It  is  a  different  and  much 
more  serious  problem  on  old  bearing 
trees,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  they  may 
be  profitably  treated.  Our  conclusion  is 
that  Pernicious  scale  infection  is  a  seri¬ 
ous  but  not  ordinarily  fatal  trouble,  if 
uncomplicated,  and  that  it  may  be  con¬ 
trolled  in  young  orchards  with  tolerable 
facility. 

That  Chinese  Ladybird. — The  inves¬ 
tigations  of  the  entomological  expert 
sent  by  the  National  Department  of 
Agriculture  a  year  or  two  ago  to  ferret 
out  the  life  history  of  the  Pernicious 
scale  in  its  native  lair  brings  to  light 
the  surprising  fact  that  it  is  not  a  Jap¬ 
anese  insect  at  all,  but  indigenous  to 
North  China,  where  it  is  common  and 
widespread,  but  held  in  check  by  a  little 
carnivorous  beetle  or  ladybird  closely 
resembling  the  common  'Twice-stabbed 
ladybird  of  the  Eastern  States,  the  little 
black  fellow  with  a  pair  of  vermillion 
dots  on  his  wing  covers.  Some  of  the 
Chinese  ladybirds  were  shipped  to  the 
Department,  and  a  few  survived  the  long 
and  trying  journey.  They  have  increas¬ 
ed  rapidly  in  their  breeding  cages,  being 
fed  exclusively  on  the  scales  in  larval 
and  mature  forms,  and,  it  is  hoped,  will 
soon  become  numerous  enough  for  dis¬ 
tribution  in  badly  infested  districts. 
Much  nonsense  was  written  about  the 
great  cost  to  the  Government  of  the  few 
oriental  ladybirds  that  safely  endured 
transportation.  It  is  expensive  business 
to  send  an  expert  to  the  antipodes  to 
hunt  remedies  for  a  new  and  dangerous 
pes't,  but  from  all  obtainable  informa¬ 
tion  the  search  was  carried  on  with 
great  economy  so  far  as  the  Government 
funds  were  concerned,  and  there  is  hope 
that  much  benefit  will  result  from  the 
dissemination  of  the  Pernicious  scale’s 
ancient  foe  throughout  the  country. 

The-  native  ladybird  has  not  “caught 
on”  to  the  scale  as  an  exclusive  article 
of  diet,  but  is  certainly  making  good 
headway  in  that  direction  in  this  lo¬ 
cality.  We  find  them  increasing  yearly 
on  scale-infested  trees.  Sometimes  a 
dozen  active  adults  may  be  seen  on  the 
sunny  side  of  a  branch  in  fine  weather 
as  late  as  December,  lunching  off  the 
mature  scales,  and  we  are  quite  satis¬ 
fied  several  trees  have  been  cleared  of 
the  pest  in  this  manner,  though  for 
greater  security  the  petroleum  or  soap 
solution  was  applied  in  Spring.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  hope  our  native  lady¬ 
bird  and  kindred  parasitic  insects  may 
in  time  act  as  substantial  checks  on  this 
imported  scale  if  their  Chinese  cousins 
fail  to  thrive. 

Not  a  Japanese  Scale. — The  Depart¬ 
ment  entomologists  are  now  convinced 
the  Pernicious  scale  is  no  more  native 
to  Japan  than  to  San  Josd,  Cal.,  from 
whence  it  received  its  most  usual  popu¬ 
lar  name.  They  claim  it  is  found  in 
Japan  only  where  American  plants,  es¬ 
pecially  fruit  tree  stocks,  were  intro¬ 
duced.  Importations  of  American  stocks 
were  made  at  several  times  and  places, 
and  in  this  way  the  poor  Japanese  in 
their  desire  to  assimilate  occidental 
civilization  got  the  scale  which  had  ex¬ 
isted  for  all  time  on  the  nearby  main¬ 
land.  It  appears  that  horticulture  is  a 
purely  local  matter  in  Asiatic  countries, 
and  there  is  absolutely  no  interchange 
of  products  from  one  country  to  an¬ 
other.  The  scale  seems  everywhere  pre¬ 
valent  in  northern  China  where  no  for¬ 
eign  plants  have  ever  been  introduced, 
b'Jt  ocrurs  scatteringly  and  is  in  a  state 
of  balance  with  its  native  enemies.  May 
it  soon  become  so  here!  w.  v.  f. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


I  Will  Cure  You  of 

Rheumatism 

li 

Else  No  Money  Is  Wanted. 

After  2,000  experiments  I  have  learned 
how  to  cure  rheumatism.  Not  to  turn 
bony  joints  into  flesh  again;  that  is  im¬ 
possible.  But  I  can  cure  the  disease  al¬ 
ways,  at  any  stage,  and  forever. 

I  ask  for  no  money.  Simply  write  me 
a  postal  and  I  will  send  you  an  order 
on  your  nearest  druggist  for  six  bottles 
of  Dr.  Shoop’s  Rheumatic  Cure,  for  ev¬ 
ery  druggist  keeps  it.  Use  it  for  a  month 
and,  if  it  succeeds,  the  cost  is  only  $5.50. 
If  it  fails,  I  will  pay  your  druggist  my¬ 
self. 

I  have  no  samples,  because  any  medi¬ 
cine  that  can  affect  rheumatism  quickly 
must  be  drugged  to  the  verge  of  danger. 
I  use  no  such  drugs,  and  it  is  folly  to 
take  them.  You  must  get  the  disease 
out  of  the  blood. 

My  remedy  does  that,  even  in  the  most 
difficult,  obstinate  cases.  No  matter  how 
impossible  this  seems  to  you,  I  know  it 
and  I  take  the  risk.  I  have  cured  tens  of 
thousands  of  cases  in  this  way,  and  my 
records  show  that  39  out  of  40  who  get 
those  six  bottles  pay  gladly.  I  have 
learned  that  people  in  general  are  honest 
with  a  physician  who  cures  them.  That 
is  all  I  ask.  If  I  fail  I  don’t  expect  a 
penny  from  you. 

Simply  write  me  a  postal  card  or  let¬ 
ter.  I  will  send  you  my  book  about  rheu¬ 
matism,  and  an  order  for  the  medicine. 
Take  it  for  a  month,  as  it  won’t  harm 
you  anyway.  If  it  fails,  it  is  free,  and  I 
leave  the  decision  with  you.  Address 
Dr.  Shoop,  Box  570,  Racine,  Wis. 

Mild  cases,  not  chronic,  are  often 
cured  by  one  or  two  bottles.  At  all 
druggists. 


A  Golden  Rule 
of  Agriculture: 

Be  good  to  your  land  and  your  crop 
will  be  good.  Plenty  of 

Potash 

in  the  fertilizer  spells  quality 
and  quantity  in  the  har¬ 
vest.  Write  us  and 
we  will  send  you, 
free,  by  next  mail, 
our  money  winning 
books. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  Street, 

New  York. 


any 


Farmers’ 

Telephones 

are  not  untried  novelties. 
Thousands  now  use  them 
daily.  For  this  purpose  there 
is  no  instrument  better  than 

Our  Stek.i\dard  No.  2, 


which  is  shown  in  thecut.  This  Is 
no  trust  nor  monopoly  phone.  No 
no  royalties.  All  your 
own.  Simple,  perfect  in  calllngr, 
sending  and  receiving.  Equal  to 
phone  made.  We  ruEnish 
switchboards  and  all  access¬ 
ories.  Does  it  interest 
you!  Write  for  our 
catalogue.  Sent  free. , 

THE  U.  S.  ELECTRIC  MPO.  CO., 
800  Elm  St.,  Butler,  Pa. 


WE  GUARANTEE 

ON  YOUR  SAVINGS 


No 

Speculation. 

Itusiuess 

Rstablislied 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS 
I  AND  I.OAN  CO.  is  thoroughly 
responsible,  and  has  always  lived 
up  to  Its  agreements.  Our  depos¬ 
itors,  many  of  the  most  prominent 
clergymen  and  professional  men 
in  the  country  heartily  indorse 
our  methods. 


Ten  Years 

Under  State 
Banking 
Department 
Supervision. 


Accounts  of  conservative  deposi¬ 
tors  solicited,  upon  which  we  pay 
5  per  cent  per  annum. 

Deposits  may  be  made  or  with¬ 
drawn  at  any  time,  and  bear 
earnings  for  every  day  Invested. 
Full  particulars  sent  upon  request. 
Paid  in  Capital.  As.sets.  Surplus. 
$1,0001)00  $l.ti00.000  $185,000 


Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Gos, 


1134  Broadway,  New  York. 


WHEN 


you  go  hunt¬ 
ing  you  want 
a  reliable 
FIREARM.  Ours  is  that 
kind,  and  we  make  a  line  of 

RIFLES 

From  $3.00  to  $150.00 

SHOTGUNS 

i  From  $7.50  to  $25.00 

PISTOLS 

From  $2.50  to  $50.00  ' 

Nearly  every  dealer  in  Sporting  Goods 
handles  oui  FIREARMS.  Don’t  accept  a 
substitute,  but  insist  on  a  “  STEVENS.” 

Send  for  our  12S-page  Catalogue. 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  &TOOLCO. 

No.  775  Main  Street. 

CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASSACHUSETTS 


MILLS 


That  Do  the  Work 

MM  to  Perfection 

and  are  away  down  in  price.  Geared  mills 
for  ear  corn  or  small  grains.  Guaranteed  to 
grind  rye  faster  and  better  than  any  other 
mill.  COMBINED  MILLS  with  best  horse 
power.  Easy  running  saws. 

Don’t  Buy  Until  You  Get  Price  and  Free  Cataiog  15. 

You  will  find  many  advantages  in 
buying  from  the 

Buckeye  Feed  Mill  Co.,  Springfield, O. 


Iflli 

jl!l 

GRIND  IT 


'  to  a  smooth, soft  meal,  as  near  like  tooth 
.ground  grain  ascan  be  made.  Tliecattle 
ylike  it  better  than  any  thing  else  and 
f  grow  fat  and  sleek  by  eating  it,  because 
it  is  ground,  not  cut  and  torn  to  pieces.  ■ 

Good  Food I 
Makes 
Fine  Cattle  I 

The  most  end  best  I 
grinding  is  done  00I7  j 
on  the 

'ScientificMillsI 

All  stjlei  from  Bm»li  sweep  to 
I  nrge  power  mills.  Ask  for  BIQ 
FRKE  CATALOGUE  NO.  R.  _  _ 

THE  FOOS  MFG.  CO.,  Springfield,  O. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


HARRISBURG 


THE  KELLY 


does  perfect  work 
grinding  ear  corn. 
In  husk  or  out,  mixed 
feed  in  any  propor¬ 
tions,  with  or  without 
clover,  cotton  seed. 
Kaffir  corn,  or  any 
grain  thatgrows.  Has 
duplex 
grinding 
surfaces, 


and 8 hows 
a  greater 
capacity, 
per  unit, 
of  driving 
power  than  any 
other  mill. 
Glvesa  uniform 
grist  for  stock 
feed  of  any  de¬ 
sired  fineness. 

.  .  ^  .  Every  machine 

tested  and  guaranteed.  Send  for  our  new  catalogue 
and  Prof.  Miles’  essay  -‘The  Economy  of  Ground 
F^d,  ’  free.  THE  O.  S.  KELLY  CO., 
l>ept.  X.  Springfield,  Chiu. 


WlMCHESTEJi 

"REPEATER”  SMOKELESS  POWDER  SHOTGUN  SHELLS. 
If  you  want  a  good  low-priced  Smokeless  Powder  **load,” 
Winchester  Factory  Loaded  “Repeater”  Shells  will  surely 
suit  you.  Don’t  forget  the  name:  Winchester  “Repeater,” 

THE  YELLOW  SHELL  WITH  THE  CORRUGATED  HEAD. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


I  The  Farm.— On  the  Sunday  before  Christ¬ 
mas  Nature  felt  about  as  some  good 
women  do  on  washday!  It  was  wetter 
than  wet!  A  little  snow  had  been  left 
I  from  the  big  storm,  and  it  did  the  best  It 
could  to  hang  on  and  wait  for  Santa  Claus. 
The  rain  well  knew  that  no  one  would 
think  of  pausing  at  its  stocking,  and  it 
i  did  its  best  to  melt  the  snow.  Between 
I  them  they  covered  the  farm  with  thick 
[  slush  and  little  aimless  brooks  that  wan- 
(  dered  here  and  there  until  they  passed  into 
j  the  open  drains.  The  Hope  Farm  man 

I  put  on  his  old  hat  and  coat  and  rubber 

boots  and  walked  far  over  to  the  woods. 

“You  are  a  strange  man  to  go  wander¬ 
ing  out  in  the  rain  when  you  could  sit  by 
a  comfortable  fire!” 

Well,  I've  been  called  “strange”  so 
many  times  that  I  guess  there  is  some¬ 
thing  to  it.  One  is  apt  to  lay  on  fat  be¬ 
fore  the  comfortable  fire,  especially  after 
such  a  dinner  as  Hugh  gave  us!  I  like  to 
see  things  at  their  worst.  Hang  up  a 
stocking  with  a  hole  in  it  if  you  really 
want  to  test  the  generosity  of  Santa 
Claus.  I  wanted  to  see  the  farm  at  its 
worst.  That’s  the  way  to  see  whether  our 
year’s  work  has  given  us  any  Christmas 
presents.  Then,  again,  I  admit  that  I  love 
to  wander  off  among  my  trees  and  study 
them.  Our  folks  have  laughed  at  me  be¬ 
fore  now  for  going  to  see  the  trees  of  a 
Sunday  afternoon  in  an  August  scorcher, 
a  September  deluge,  a  January  blizzard 
and  a  March  mud  bank!  To  them  these 
little  trees  are  mere  shapeless  sticks.  To 
me  they  are  living,  hopeful  things  which 
are  to  care  for  me  if  I  live  until  my  head 
is  white,  educate  the  children,  provide 
home  and  income  for  the  Hope  Farmers 
and  grow  into  a  noble  monument  when  we 
are  gone.  Of  the  hundreds  that  we  have 
planted  I  know  every  one.  As  they  grow 
old,  I  shall  grow  young.  I  content  myself 
with  knowing  that  there  are  plenty  of 
people  who  feel  just  as  I  do  about  a  tree. 

Are  you  not  dreaming  when  you  say  that 
apples  can  do  all  this?  They  are  likely 
to  be  a  drug  on  the  market! 

No,  I  feel  wide  awake  when  I  say  that 
good  apples,  large  and  clean,  will  take  care 
of  us.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  poor 
little  stuff  that  floods  the  market  at  times, 
but  the  fruit  that  people  want  and  call 
for.  Here  we  are  within  25  miles  of  the 
greatest  market  on  earth.  If  we  can’t  find 
a  way  to  sell  good  apples  there  we  couldn’t 
give  away  dollar  bills. 

The  farm  is  in  better  shape  than  it  was 
last  Christmas.  The  hills  are  now  all 
covered  with  some  living  crop.  Thus  there 
is  less  wash,  and  by  studying  the  water 
courses  and  digging  little  ditches  here  and 
there  we  have  been  abie  to  run  the  water 
off  without  great  damage.  One  of  our  best 
fields  last  year  was  badly  washed.  This 
year  we  have  made  the  water  run  around 
it  and  away  through  open  ditches. 

The  farm  is  yielding  a  better  income  than 
last  year.  Our  wood  brought  $2.50  per  cord 
in  the  woods.  This  is  mostly  chestnut— the 
tops  left  after  trimming  poles.  Oak  wood 
brings  $3.50.  Had  I  known  that  wood  was 
to  sell  so  well  this  year  I  would  have  cut 
several  hundred  cords  last  Winter,  but  at 
that  time  no  one  expected  that  the  coal 
supply  could  be  shut  off.  I  believe  that 
there  will  now  be  a  revival  of  wood  burn¬ 
ing  that  will  last  several  years.  I  shall  be 
ready  for  it.  There  is  also  a  good  demand 
for  young  chestnut  poles  for  barn  rafters. 

Our  pigs  are  bringing  in  good  money.  I 
doubt  if  we  shall  ever  stick  up  the  “Pigs 
For  Sale”  sign  again.  We  have  been  sell¬ 
ing  little  grade  pigs  at  $3  apiece,  but  we 
now  believe  that  we  can  put  $3  worth  of 
grain  into  such  a  pig  and  sell  him  for  $10! 
Besides  that  we  have  the  society  of  the 
pig,  which  is  worth  much  to  a  philosopher. 

How  about  those  who  are  not  philoso¬ 
phers? 

Well,  I  reeret  to  say  that  they  are  pretty 
likely  to  prove  related  to  piggy  anyway! 
But  seriously  we  believe  we  are  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  know  how  to  make  pigs  pay. 

You  have  been  some  time  learning. 

True,  but  one  thing  that  comforts  is  the 
evident  fact  that  some  people  older  than 
we  are  have  not  yet  learned.  I  feel  quite 
sure  that  pork  will  be  high  for  several 
years  to  come.  Thus  far  we  have  sold  most 
of  our  pork  by  the  carcass.  I  am  tempted 
to  try  our  hand  at  selling  in  smaller  pieces 
and  grinding  up  part  as  sausage. 

You  say  vou  are  just  learning.  Why 
have  you  been  so  slow  when  writers  have 
made  it  as  clear  as  crystal? 

It  must  be  that  these  writers  are 
smarter  than  we  are,  or  else  it  is  still  true 
that  about  all  a  farmer  can  expect  to  get 
out  of  a  printed  article  is  wise  suggestion. 
He  must  go  ahead  and  work  that  sug¬ 
gestion  out  on  his  own  farm  and  in  his 
own  way.  Some  suggestions  are  more 
sensible  than  others,  and  give  a  fellow 
more  of  a  boost. 

Our  apples  are  paying  us  this  year  better 
than  ever.  I  have  picked  up  some  custo¬ 
mers  in  the  city  who  buy  in  bushel  baskets 


—we  paying  express.  I  went  to  see  some 
commission  men  about  the  prospect  for 
selling  boxed  fruit.  They  opened  a  few 
boxes  to  show  me  what  people  are  sending. 
Poor,  little  scrubby  fruit  had  been  packed 
in  neat  new  boxes,  and  I  presume  the  man 
who  sent  it  thought  he  had  done  a  smart 
thing.  That  dealer  said  he  wanted  no 
more  boxed  fruit  like  that.  It  hurt  his 
trade,  and  made  people  pay  more  than 
ever  for  the  California  apples.  That  man 
advised  me  to  ship  in  barrels,  but  as  an 
experiment  I  sent  15  of  our  bushel  baskets. 
The  boys  lined  the  baskets  and  put  in  good 
sized,  firm  fruit.  Paul  Kruger,  the  grrand 
old  man  of  South  Africa,  tells  how  he  sent 
a  Kaffiir  for  six  pounds  of  raisins.  They 
were  sent,  and  with  them  came  a  letter 
telling  how  many  were  in  the  package. 
Only  about  half  came  on  the  outside  of 
the  Kaffir,  who  denied  that  he  had  eaten 
any.  “But  the  letter  which  you  brought 
tells  how  many  were  sent!”  “How  can 
that  be?”  said  the  Kaffir.  “The  letter  did 
not  see  me.  I  put  it  under  a  big  rock 
when  I  sat  down  to  eat  the  raisins.  How 
does  it  know  when  it  did  not  see  me?”  It 
seems  to  me  that  some  of  these  people 
who  put  second-class  apples  in  a  first-class 
package  are  just  about  as  sensible  as  that 
Kaffir. 

This  is  a  great  season  for  strawberry 
plants.  Those  under  the  mulch  are  thrifty 
and  green.  There  is  little  if  any  frost  in 
the  ground,  and  the  plants  are  surely 
growing.  Does  this  Winter  growth  do 
them  any  good?  Certainly  it  does.  It  is 
easy  to  prove.  Mulch  a  vigorous  plant 
before  the  ground  freezes  solid,  and  leave 
another  just  as  large  exposed  through  the 
Winter.  In  the  Spring  dig  them  both  up 
and  see  how  the  roots  compare!  I  used 
to  say  that  the  mulch  should  be  put  on 
after  the  ground  freezes  solid.  I  am  grow¬ 
ing  to  believe  that  it  should  be  put  on 
before  freezing.  I  am  less  and  less  in¬ 
clined  to  lock  frost  In  with  any  living 
thing. 

Among  others  marked  for  slaughter  is 
old  Hugha,  the  mother  Berkshire  sow. 
She  has  a  large  frame  but,  like  most  old 
animals,  does  not  take  on  flesh  rapidly. 
Give  her  a  dollar’s  worth  of  grain  and  feed 
another  dollar’s  worth  to  two  of  her  grand¬ 
children  and  the  youngsters  will  give  far 
more  pork  and  profit.  It  is  wise  some¬ 
times  to  keep  our  best  sows  to  a  good  old 
age,  but  I  think  many  of  us  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  trying  to  feed  old  pork.  We  have 
sold  several  hogs  that  brought  over  $20 
dressed,  but  there  seems  to  be  most  profit 
for  us  in  the  $10  pig.  These  youngsters  can 
be  jumped  along  from  weaning.  Their 
teeth  are  good  and  their  ambition  for  food 
is  not  even  limited  by  the  size  of  the 
stomach.  We  have  over  20  of  them  now 
stuffing  on  sugar  beets,  cabbage  and  grain, 
and  getting  ready  to  turn  a  $3  grain  bill 
into  a  $10  bill.  Youngsters  every  time  for 
pork! 

We  are  all  coming  back  to  the  farm  for 
Christmas.  I  hope  our  little  folks  will  be 
able  some  day  to  earn  the  money  that  will 
let  them  travel  and  see  something  of  the 
world,  but  the  gray  hills  of  this  old  farm 
on  Christmas  morning  will  be  about  the 
finest  piece  of  landscape  their  eye  will  ever 
behold.  Flat  life  has  its  advantages— I  am 
not  disposed  to  deny  that— but  you  can’t 
make  our  children  say  that  they  prefer 
city  to  country!  That  does  me  more  good 
than  a  royal  legacy  left  to  my  daughter! 
I  regret  to  say  the  Scion  is  a  natural  little 
shirk,  yet  even  he  admits  that  he  prefers 
to  hoe  strawberries  and  do  chores  at  the 
farm  rather  than  do  no  work  in  the  city! 
I  have  read  some  strong  and  elaborate 
arguments  in  favor  of  country  living,  but 
the  little  Scion’s  readiness  to  work  Is  about 
the  most  remarkable.  The  children  are 
doing  well  this  Winter  in  their  little  school, 
which  the  Madame  still  keeps  up.  We  have 
great  times  at  night  when  the  weather  is 
good  and  the  Madame  lets  them  go  out. 
They  can  have  more  fun  with  five  cents 
than  some  children  can  get  out  of  $5.  I 
wish  I  could  print  one  of  the  letters  they 
wrote  to  Santa  Claus— bad  spelling  and  all. 
'rhe  little  Bud  has  struck  a  bargain  with 
one  of  her  friends  to  take  music  lessons! 
She  was  quite  proud  when  she  was  able  to 
tell  the  difference  between  a  flat  and  a 
sharp!  What  a  mistake  a  man  makes 
when  he  does  not  grow  along  with  his 
children! 

Grow  with  children!  Why,  you  grew  past 
them  40  years  ago! 

That’s  right!  Grew  past  some  of  the 
best  things  of  life.  Go  back  and  pick  them 
up  as  you  keep  step  with  the  little  folks. 
A  man  may  well  live  two  lives.  One  on 
ahead  working  at  a  man’s  job  at  the  hard 
problems  of  life— the  other  behind  with  a 
child’s  finger  to  lead  him  on.  h.  w.  c. 


The  Mother  Apple. 

Your  correspondent  who  writes  of  the 
Mother  apple  in  the  issue  of  December  13, 
page  829,  should  not  recommend  it  to  any¬ 
one  as  a  profitable  market  variety.  It  may 
be  found  growing  in  many  localities  in  this 
State,  but  not  often  in  the  market,  for 
wherever  sold  once  there  will  seldom  come 


a  second  order  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  Apple  maggot  (Trlpeta  pomonella),  is 
much  more  fond  of  this  variety  than  of 
even  the  Sweet  Bough  or  Porter.  Market 
men  are  as  shy  of  It  as  they  are  of  Clapp 
pears,  which  look  beautiful  on  the  outside 
but  within  are  soon  a  mass  of  filth.  There 
is,  perhaps,  no  more  beautiful  apple  than 
the  Mother  when  well  grown,  being  almost 
as  brilliantly  colored  as  the  Early  Will¬ 
iams,  and  of  much  the  same  form.  It  is 
as  much  more  highly  colored  than  the 
Ben  Davis  as  grown  in  Massachusetts  as 
the  sun  is  more  brilliant  than  the  moon. 
In  quality  it  has  few  equals,  but  until  we 
find  a  remedy  for  the  Apple  maggot  it 
should  not  be  recommended,  for  it  will 
only  serve  as  a  breeding  place  for  this  pest, 
and  everything  near  It  will  be  infested.  As 
grown  in  eastern  Massachusetts  the  tree 
is  vigorous  and  very  productive  every 
other  year.  s.  T.  matnard. 

Massachusetts. 


Cold  Blast  Lanternsi 

They  burn  fresh  cold  air  and  that  means 
strong,  pure  white,  steady  light.  For 
perfect  convenience  and  safety,  there  is 
nothing  that  will  so  certainly  suit  your 
needs  as 

The  DIETZ  Blizzard 

It  is  the  cold  blast  kind.  It  can’t  blow 
out.  Just  the  right  size,  audits  generous 
oil  pot  runs  it  19  hours  with  one  filling. 
It’s  the  all-service,  all-season  lantern  to 
go  with  you  and  make  the  way  plain 
about  a  hundred  household  duties.  Side 
lever  raises  tlie  globe  for  trimming, 
lighting  and  extinguishing,  and  then 
lowers  and  locks  it  to  the  burner  for  ab¬ 
solute  safety.  Look  for  Dietz  stamped  on  the 
oil  pot  when  you  go  to  buy.  If  it’s  not  there 
don’t  take  It.  The  dealer  will  get  you  a  Diets. 
Write  for  our  free  catalogue  to  choose. 

R.  E.  Dietz  Company, 

87  Lalght  Street,  New  York. 

JSsUiblitfud  1840. 


Sower’s  Book 

ow,  what  and  when  to 

GAHOON 


you  the  whole  story  of  how,  what  and  when  to 
sow  and  describes  the  popular 


Broadcast  Seeder, 

which  sows  uniform¬ 
ly,  saves  >4  the  seed 
and  covers  up  to  5'J 
acres  a  day.  For 
every  kind  of  seed. 
Book  free.  Write 
it  to-day. 

CO., 
St., 
H, 


Your  Garden. 

will  be  better  and  more  easily 
and  cheaply  made  if  you  but  use 
the  proper  tools.  For  sowing  all 
garden  seeds  in  drills,  dropping 
in  hills,  hoeing,  cultivating  and 
plowing — five  distinct  operations 
— you  need  but  one  tool.  It’s  our 
“Planet  Jr.”  No.  4  Combined 
Drill,  as  shown  in  the  cut  below. 
It  sows  accurately  in  drills — no 
skips,  or  drops  the  seed  in  hills 
4,  6,  8,  12  or  24  inches  apart.  It 
not  only  saves  seed,  time  and 
back-ache  but  it  also  saves  land 
by  putting  every  seed  at  the 
right  place,  right  distance,  right 

depth  and  in  close,  straight  rows. 
Throws  dirt  to  or  from  rows,  opens  fur¬ 
rows  fo?  planting,  cultivates  deep  or  shal¬ 
low  and  will  kill  weeds  as  fast  as  you  can 
walk.  It  only  takes  a  little  time  after  each 
rain  to  run  over  your  garden  and  break 
up  the  hard  crust.  That  leaves  a  mulch 
or  blanket  of  fine  earth  on  top.  That  saves 
the  moisture  in  the  soil  for  plant  use. 
That  makes  a  successful  garden  in  the 
dryest  weather. 

We  make  over  50  other  seeding  and  cultivating 
implements,  including  plain  and  combined  Seed 
Sowers.  Wheel  Hoes.  Hand  Cultivators.  Walking 
Cultivators  and  One  and  Two-Horse  Riding  Culti¬ 
vators,  Special  Sugar  Beet  Tools,  etc.  Our 
new  1903  catalogue  is  just  published. 
It  contains  over  100  illustrations 
with  full  descriptions  and  prices. 
It  costs  you  nothing  and  will 
make  you  money.  Write  for  it. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  Sc  CO., 
Box  1107-V 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Wise  Man’s 
Wagon. 

The  man  who  has  had  experience 
m  running  a  wagon  knows  that  it 
IS  the  wheels  that  determine  the 
life  of  tlie  wagon  itself.  Our 

ELECTRIC 

have  given  a  new  lea.se  of  life  to  thousands  of  old 
wagons.  Ihey  can  be  had  in  any  desired  height.and 
aii^y  width  of  tire  up  to  8  inches.  With  a  set  of  these 
wheels  you  can  in  a  few  minutes  have  either  a  high 
or  a  low  down  wagon.  The  Electric  IlBiuly 
W  agon  is  made  by  skilled  workmen,  of  best  select¬ 
ed  material— white  hickory  axles,  steel  wheels,  steel 
hounds,  etc.  Guaranteed  to  carry  4000  lbs.  Here  is 
the  wagon  that  will  save  money  for  yon,  as  it 
lasts  almost  forever.  Onroatalog  descrlbingthe  uses 
of  these  wheels  and  wagons  sent  free.  W  rite  for  it. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  88,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS. 


WE’LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

and  send  4  UheeU,  Steal  Tire  on,  - 

Wiih  Kubber  Tire*,  $15.00.  I  mfg.  wheels  ^  to  4  in. 
tread.  Top  Buggies,  $28.75;  Harness,  $3.60.  Write  for 
catalogue.  Learn  how  to  buy  vehicles  and  parts  direct. 
Wagon  Umbrella  FKEE.  W.  K.  iiOOH.  Cincinnati.  O- 


BARNS 


—How  to  build.  Send  stamp 
for  book.  FKANK  BRYAN, 
129J  Hamlet  St.,  0olumbus,O. 


ICE  PLOWS 


816.50.  Also  Ice  tools. 
Write  for  discounts. 

H.  PRAY,No.Clove,N.Y. 


ICE 


Hade 
111  Three 
Blzcs. 


CUTTING  KtS' 

DOKBCIi  All  Hteel,  Double 
Row  ICE  I*L«)WS.  .Marks  and 
cuts  two  rows  at  a  time ;  cut.s  any  size  cake 
and  any  depth,  and  does  it  with  ea.se  and  economy. 

Does  the  work  of  twenty  men  sawing  by  hand.  Pays  for  Itself  iu 
two  days.  No  farmer,  dairyman,  hotel  man  or  other  can  afford  to 
be  without  it.  Ask  for  catalogue  and  inlrodiiotory  prices. 

John  !>or‘»ohA  Son«,  25dC  Welln  St.,.Milu  jiuUee*  W la. 


SAVE  THE  ICE  CROP 


Rapid,  practi¬ 
cal,  adjustable 
In  width  and 
depth,  and  be* 
ing  made  all  of 
steel, it  lasts  for¬ 
ever. 

2S  catalog,  (56 
pages)  and  Book  on  Harvest¬ 
ing  Ice,  niailecl  free-  Sioc/ks 
carried  in  ati  large  cities, 

Wm.  T.  Wood  &  Co. 
Arlington,  Mass. 


witli  Wood’. 
Twln-Cut 
Plow. 


ICE  CUTTING 

muai  be  done  quickly  and  cheaply  to  be  profitable. 
When  the  Ice  is  just  right, the  work  must  be  rushed  be¬ 
fore  a  rain  or  a  thaw.  Nothing  so  facilitates  mat- 
tersasour  KKO,  WHITE  AND  HLUE 

ICE  PLOW 

It’s  a  strong,  keen,  fast 
’cutter.  Has  our  Patent 
Cleurlnic  Tooth.  SsUea. 
Cut73^,  9  A  I0>^  ins. deep. 
Re^Iar  or  Adjustable  Swina  Guide  on  7)^  and  9  loch. 
Maflespecially  for  Dairymen,  Hotels,  Butchers,  Farmers  and  others 
who  wish  to  put  up  their  own  ice.  It  will  more  than  save  its  cost 
on  the  first  crop  put  up.  We  make  ice  tools  of  every  description. 
Send  fur  our  free  llloYtrated  e.italotfue  and  prices. 

AMES  PLOW  COMPANY,  54  MARKET  STREET,  ROSTON,  MASS. 


PRICES 

LOW. 


ARROW  BRAND 

Ready  Kooiing: 
can  be  laid  on 
top  of  old 
shingles  with¬ 
out  tearing  off 
tho  old  roof. 

ASPHALT  READY  R00FIN6C0. 

136  Water  St.,  New  York. _ samples. 


Tbis@i9  a. 


I 

I 


I  mark  stamped  on  eadx 
sheet  o£  the  beat  roof¬ 
ing  tin  made — made 
first  in  Walas  man  Sum 
50  yesn  ago — perfected  in 
ptocesB  and  ontpmt  by  the  ddBed 
Americans.  It  nvskes  a  roof  that  lasts 
SOyesEB.  Ask  yn«r  roofer,  or  write  to 

w.  c  CMsanm,  i«««, 

BmMdfae,  nttobaig, 

for  Utwtnted  book  oa 
roofs  aad  roofmeklmg. 

AMBRICAK  TIN 
PLATS  COMPANY, 

New  York. 


STEEL  ROOFING 

.  FREIGHT  CHARGES  PAID  BY  US 

Strictly  new.  perfect.  Semi  -  Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  2  feet  wide,  6  feet  long.  The 
best  Uooiln^,  Sldlog  or  iViUng  you  can  use. 
No  experience  necessary  to  lay  it.  An 
ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the  only 
tools  you  need.  We  furnish  nails  free 
and  paint  roofing  two  sides.  Comes 
either  flat,  corrugated  or  “V”  crimped. 
Delivered  ftree  of  all  ehergea  to  all  ])oint8 
in  the  U.  S.,  east  of  the  Misslssinpi  River 
and  North  of  the  Ohio  River 

AT  $2.25  PER  SQUARE 

Frieee  to  other  points  on  appllestlon.  A  square  means  100 
square  feet.  Write  for  free  Catalogue  No.  67 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO..  W.  35tb  and  Iroa  Sts.,  Chicago 


!4^SHIP 
YOUR 
RAW 


TO 


M'MILLAN  FUR  WOOL  CO.^^ 

MINNfAfJOLIS.  MINN.  ^ 

F=ii-T-E  f=-cDp»  WJ 


FURS 
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THK  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


January  3 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

TEK  /iUS/XFSS  FA/rVE’E'S  PAf^’h'. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

KilnbU^ihf'l  lf>A(K 

IIKKHKKT  W.  Coi.l.lNGtvooi).  Kditor. 

t)U.  WALTF.lt  Van  Fliet.  )  „ 

Mus.  F-.  T.  Royle.  Associates. 

John  J.  Dillon.  Business  Manager. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

'I'o  forcig:n  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
tMinal  to  .Ss.  6d.,  or  814  marks,  oi'  10'4  francs. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  resitonsible  iierson.  Hut  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  triflitig  ilifferences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action.  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
'S  ORKER  when  writing  the  adverli.ser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remitt.ances  ma.v  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
onler,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY  3,  1903. 


10  Weeks  for  10  Cents, 

At  this  time  w'e  wish  to  thank  our  good  friends  for 
the  interest  they  are  taking  in  introducing  The  R. 
N.-Y.  to  their  neighbors  and  friends  on  this  10  weeks 
for  10  cents  plan.  At  no  other  time  in  the  history  of 
the  paper  did  names  ever  come  in  so  fast,  and  from 
so  many  quarters  of  the  country.  This  is  a  great  en¬ 
couragement  to  us,  and  gives  us  our  best  inspiration 
to  make  it  a  help  to  the  farmer  who  reads  it,  and  a 
power  for  good  to  the  w'hole  agricultural  interests  of 
the  country.  We  simply  want  you  who  have  helped 
in  this  work  to  know  that  your  interest  has  been  ap¬ 
preciated. 

* 

We  are  always  sorry  to  see  a  good  man  stop  in  the 
fight  for  a  worthy  object  to  claim  that  he  started  the 
conflict.  Such  a  man  seems  to  be  afraid  that  some 
one  else  will  get  a  share  of  the  glory  which  he  right¬ 
ly  claims.  If  a  man  is  w'orking  for  glory  this  may  be 
a  proper  thing  to  do,  but  who  that  ever  deliberately 
“worked”  for  it  was  ever  really  glorified?  No  man 
ever  handles  glory  without  leaving  finger-marks  on  it! 

m 

No!  No!  The  farmer  has  a  chance  yet  Don’t  sit 
down  and  grieve.  Take  your  pen  and  vote  icith  the 
postage  stamp!  Get  a  clear  idea  of  what  you  want 
and  then  tell  the  story  to  those  who  represent  you  at 
the  State  and  National  Capital.  Afraid  that  your 
letter  will  count  for  nothing?  There  is  just  where 
you  make  your  mistake.  A  strong  letter  from  you 
may  be  more  effective  than  your  vote.  Lick  a  stamp 
for  the  farmer’s  rights. 

* 

Have  you  voted  for  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  as  head  of 
the  New  York  College  of  Agriculture  to  succeed  Prof. 
I.  P.  Roberts?  If  not  you  should  do  so  at  once.  No 
matter  where  you  live  write  to  President  J.  G.  Schur- 
man,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  tell  him  what  you  want. 
Under  Prof.  Bailey  the  college  will  assume  National 
importance,  hence  every  interested  farmer  in  the 
country  has  a  right  to  put  his  pen  into  it.  Let’s 
build  a  popular  structure  w’ith  words  for  bricks  and 
ink  for  mortar. 

* 

From  the  recent  article  on  page  853,  last  volume, 
the  reader  might  conclude  that  there  are  no  short 
courses  in  agriculture  at  Cornell.  There  is  a  two- 
years’  course  which  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
agriculture.  The  short  Winter  courses  are  also  very 
useful.  We  know  this  because  we  have  made  a  per¬ 
sonal  study  of  them.  We  are  glad  to  state  that  the 
coming  Winter’s  course  will  have  nearly  40  per  cent 
more  students  than  ever  before! 

• 

A  BiLi.  now  before  Congress  provides  for  the  leas¬ 
ing  for  grazing  purposes  of  the  vacant  public  domain. 
It  should  be  killed  so  dead  that  it  will  never  be  heard 
from  again!  In  16  States  and  Territories  there  are 
525,000,000  acres  of  land — practically  all  that  is  left 
of  the  vast  tract  of  public  lands  originally  designed 
for  home-seekers.  The  great  cattle  herders  and  land 
speculators  want  to  gobble  up  this  land.  This  bill 
will  enable  them  to  do  so  by  paying  a  yearly  rent  of 
tiro  cents  an  acre!  The  bill  is  drawn  in  such  a  cun¬ 
ning  way  that  were  it  to  be  passed  every  acre  of 
desirable  public  land  w’ould  be  placed  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  real  home-seeker.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
small  freeholder  this  bill  opens  a  chance  for  the  most 
shameless  land  grab  yet  known  in  this  country.  The 
bill  must  be  defeated  and  the  Government  must  grab 


these  land  grabbers  by  the  most  convenient  handle 
and  throw  them  off  the  land  which  thej'  occupy  with¬ 
out  warrant! 

* 

Some  of  the  business  men  who  have  talked  most 
about  the  country’s  prosperity  are  quite  annoyed  be¬ 
cause  workingmen  are  calling  for  higher  wages!  If 
the  general  prosperiiy  is  as  great  as  we  have  been 
told,  certainly  all  classes  of  people  should  profit  by 
it.  If  the  cost  of  living  is  advanced  a  larger  income 
is  required — or  else  a  poorer  living.  So  far  as  farm¬ 
ers  are  concerned  they  are  always  best  off  w’hen  the 
working  people  or  middle  class  of  town  and  city  are 
best  paid.  A  dollar  gets  to  the  farmhouse  quicker 
through  a  workingman’s  pocketbook  than  through  a 
millionaire’s  safe. 

* 

Foil  many  years  the  Provinces  of  eastern  Canada 
have  .sent  a  .stream  of  men  and  women  across  the 
iKU’der  into  this  country.  This  is  one  chief  reason 
why  the  population  of  Canada  has  increased  at  a  rate 
far  below  that  of  our  own.  Now  a  counter  sti-eam  is 
flowing  back  across  the  border  into  the  w'estern  Prov¬ 
inces  of  Canada.  This  is  composed  mainly  of  farm¬ 
ers  from  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Minnesota  and  the 
Dakotas.  Most  of  them  seem  to  have  sold  their  farms 
at  fair  prices,  and  have  gone  to  the  Northwest  after 
new  grain  lands!  The  movement  of  Canadians  to 
this  country  changed  the  aspect  of  New  England 
manufacturing,  but  the  northw’ard  movement  of  the 
Yankees  is  likely  to  have  much  greater  effect  upon  the 
history,  not  only  of  Canada,  but  of  all  North  America. 

* 

Still  another  swindling  scheme  is  reported  from 
Illinois.  Quantities  of  letters  have  been  received  at 
one  post  office  from  a  New  York  collection  agency, 
all  being  to  the  effect  that  the  recipient  of  the  letter 
had  received  jewelry  from  a  New  York  firm,  and  that 
unless  the  sum  due,  $1.20,  was  immediately  remitted, 
suit  would  be  instituted.  Of  course  these  letters  are 
nothing  but  an  attempt  at  blackmail,  but  it  is  quite 
likely  that  many  innocent  persons,  frightened  by  the 
threat  conveyed,  have  paid  the  tribute  demanded. 
Post  office  inspectors  notify  postmasters  that  recipi¬ 
ents  of  such  letters  are  to  ignore  them.  This  scheme 
of  sending  fraudulent  dunning  letters  through  so- 
called  collection  agencies  is  a  particularly  annoying 
one,  and  is  very  likely  to  be  extended  to  the  rural 
routes.  Don’t  be  frightened  into  paying  money  you 
don’t  owe,  and  bring  such  blackmailers  to  the  notice 
of  the  post  office  inspectors. 

• 

SoMB  discouragements  aside,  we  have  received  no 
little  inspiration  and  much  encouragement  in  our 
fight  for  the  farmers’  interests  in  the  many  kindly 
and  appreciative  letters  from  subscribers.  Here  is  a 
typical  one  from  Michigan: 

There  are  many  good  reasons  why  I  take  The  R.  N.-Y., 
most  of  which  have  already  been  given  by  your  excellent 
friends  in  better  language  than  I  could  command,  but 
there  is  no  reason  stronger  than  this,  that  you  have  got 
yourself  into  an  expensive  lawsuit  by  your  sturdy  de¬ 
fense  of  our  interests,  and  I  for  one  am  going  to  stand 
right  by  you  just  as  I  would  stand  by  any  friend  who 
had  got  himself  into  trouble  on  my  account.  May  God 
give  you  courage  to  stand  up  for  the  right  in  the  future 
as  you  have  done  in  the  past,  and  believe  me,  we  shall 
never  allow  you  to  regret  it.  m.  b.  b. 

Our  friend  backs  up  his  words  by  sending  a  list  of 
names  and  cash  for  several  new  subscribers.  While 
we  cannot  attempt  to  publish  all,  we  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  publicly  to  thank  all  w'ho  have  contributed 
approval  and  help  in  this  substantial  way.  We  did 
not  provoke  the  lawsuit  for  our  own  health,  or  plea- 
.snre,  or  comfort.  We  simply  knew  that  for  want  of 
the  information  that  was  wiihin  our  reach,  farmers 
were  induced  to  part  with  their  hard-earned  cash, 
without  any  prospect  or  even  hope  of  a  fair  equiv¬ 
alent.  They  w'ere  asked  to  pay  high  prices  for  goods 
that  were  basely  misrepresented  to  them,  and  induced 
to  make  investments  in  stocks  that  had  little  if  any¬ 
thing  back  of  the  paper  upon  which  they  were  writ¬ 
ten.  In  several  sections  of  New  York  and  other 
States,  farmers  were  subscribing  to  these  schemes 
even  to  the  amount  of  $12,000  to  $15,000  in  single 
locations,  and  we  felt  it  our  duty,  as  the  spokesman 
of  the  farmer  and  the  guardian  of  his  interests,  to 
caution  him  against  investments  of  this  kind.  We 
got  into  the  lawsuit  then  in  an  honest  effort  to  benefit 
the  farmers.  We  regard  this  work  as  a  legitimate 
part  of  agricultural  journalism.  We  believe  the  farm 
paper  that  neglects  this  duty,  is  missing  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  be  useful  and  helpful  to  the  people  who  sup¬ 
port  it.  For  our  part  we  do  not  believe  our  full  duty 
is  done  when  we  help  a  man  produce  a  big  crop.  We 
believe  in  going  on  with  him.  so  as  to  help  sell  it, 
and  if  not  always  to  assist  him  in  a  good  investment 
for  it  at  least  to  protect  him  against  bad  ones.  The 
only  shade  of  discouragement  that  has  come  to  us 


tliiis  far  is  the  recent  publishing  of  the  advertisement 
of  the  offending  concern  in  the  other  two  farm  papers 
published  in  this  State.  From  past  experience  we 
hardly  expected  these  paper.s  to  come  to  our  assist¬ 
ance  In  the  matter,  and  to  repeat  the  warning  that 
we  have  already  given  to  our  readers.  We  were  not 
prepared  to  believe,  however,  that  they  would  go  over 
to  the  side  of  the  enemy  in  a  fight  of  this  kind,  in 
which  it  would  seem  that  the  injury  to  one  was  the 
concern  of  all.  As  prudent  business  men,  however, 
we  take  it  for  granted  that  they  looked  up  the  stand¬ 
ing  of  the  advertiser  in  the  commercial  ratings,  and 
that  they  insisted  on  cash  in  advance  for  the  adver¬ 
tising.  In  .so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  le^rn,  the 
Ohio  Farmer  is  the  only  other  agricultural  paper  in 
the  country  that  has  uttered  one  word  of  warning  to 
its  readers,  or  referred  in  any  way  to  the  suit  brought 
against  The  R.  N.-Y.  While  fighting  alone  in  the 
midst  of  our  immediate  neighbors,  we  welcome  this 
word  of  cheer  and  help  from  our  friends  in  Ohio. 
There  is  encouragement,  how-ever,  in  fighting  the  .suit 
in  the  support  and  expressed  approval  of  the  farmers 
all  over  the  country,  and  we  expect  to  continue  right 
on,  striking  the  best  blows  that  we  can  for  the  farm¬ 
er  when  his  interests  demand  it.  regardless  of  con¬ 
sequences. 

* 

Will  farmers  who  grow  corn,  peas,  tomatoes  and 
otlier  farm  crops  for  the  canners  tell  us  what  prices 
are  offered  this  year?  The  outlook  for  canned  goods 
is  promising.  Prices  are  likely  to  rule  high,  and 
there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  canners  should 
not  pay  fair  prices  for  what  they  buy.  If  there  is  any 
prosperity  to  be  carved  up  The  R.  N.-Y.  wants  to  see 
that  its  friends  get  a  fair  share  of  the  white  meat. 
There  are  business  carvers  who  will  pass  out  nothing 
but  drumsticks  and  neck  unless  they  get  a  strong 
hint  from  across  the  table.  Tell  us  what  the  canners 
are  offering  you! 

Those  suggestions  about  cleaning  grease  from 
kitchen  drain  pipes  on  page  865  omitted  reference  to 
one  very  important  fact,  and  that  is  the  possibility 
that  the  use  of  lye,  as  recommended,  aids  in  forming 
the  obstruction,  rather  than  removing  it,  since  it  will 
unite  with  the  grease  and  form  soap.  No  wonder 
that  a  hard  gray  mass  results.  Washing  soda  is  al¬ 
ways  preferable;  it  should  be  used  in  strong  boiling 
solution  once  a  week.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  there  is 
a  thorough  flushing  with  clear  boiling  water  every 
day,  there  is  little  risk  of  obstructed  pipes.  Grease 
and  coffee  grounds  together  are  a  prolific  source  of 
obstruction.  If  soiled  dishes  and  cooking  utensils 
are  properly  prepared  for  washing  it  is  possible  to  re¬ 
duce  the  amount  of  escaping  grease  very  materially. 
The  sink  is  no  place  for  waste  grease,  and  the  first 
responsibility  for  obstructed  pipes  may  be  laid  upon 
carelessly  performed  housework,  if  the  plumbing  has 
been  properly  constructed  in  the  first  place. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

Ruralisms  puts  the  scale  in  the  scales  this  week. 

Read  the  reports  from  farmers  who  have  tried  “after- 
milking,"  page  9. 

better  walk  with  the  old  farm  friends  than  to  run 
after  strange  gods. 

A  GILL  grows  into  a  peck  when  the  gill  contains  whisky 
and  the  peck  is  filled  with  trouble. 

Perpetual  egg  production  comes  to  pass  when  we 
combine  the  hen  with  water  glass. 

Let  your  light  so  shine  that  men  cannot  hide  it  under 
a  bushel.  Make  it  set  the  bushel  on  fire! 

A  CORN  is  a  root  gall.  An  expensive  remedy  for  it  is 
to  own  two  pair  of  shoes  and  wear  them  on  alternate 
days. 

Before  I’d  nose  the  grindstone  with  commission  man 
at  treadle,  I’d  harness  up  old  Dobbin  and  see  what  I 
could  peddle. 

What  proportion  of  people  you  know  make  use  of 
“canned  thoughts”— that  is,  thoughts  fixed  up  for  them 
by  some  one  else? 

Hunters  must  be  fierce  in  Michigan  from  what  Ibis 
man  says:  “Hardly  safe  to  ripen  a  pumpkin  around  this 
town  without  sitting  on  it.’’ 

One  good  way  to  teach  agriculture  in  the  public  schools 
is  to  take  a  shingle  to  every  insignficant  little  sniff  who 
sneers  or  laughs  at  a  farmer  and  his  calling! 

Shame  on  the  man  who  feels  a  sense  of  shame  when  he 
writes  “farmer”  opposite  his  name.  Lift  up  your  eyes 
and  feel  a  noble  pride  that  you  may  labor  close  to  Na¬ 
ture’s  side. 

The  western  boys  will  wonder  at  that  rocky  New 
England  pasture  pictured  on  first  page!  There  isn’t 
much  Blue  grass  and  clover  there,  but  it  is  still  able  to 
send  out  some  first-class  crops. 

It  is  a  common  belief  that  every  man  w’ho  attempts 
to  help  along  some  public  benefit  does  it  from  a  selfish 
motive— to  help  himself.  A  good  job  for  you  this  new 
year  is  to  disprove  that  statement. 

COMMIS.SIONER  FOLKS,  Of  the  New  York  Department  of 
Charities,  says  that  the  dietary  of  the  institutions  under 
his  charge  would  be  improved  by  a  more  liberal  use  of 
milk,  eggs,  butter  and  vegetables.  The  producers  will 
agree  with  that  opinion. 


niE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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Hvents  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— A  wrook  on  the  Southern  Pacific.  Rail¬ 
road.  near  Byron  Springs.  Cal..  December  20.  caused  the 

deatli  of  18  persons  and  injuries  to  21  others . 

December  20  Fulton  Market.  Chicago,  was  partially  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire,  with  a  loss  of  $100,000.  The  market  con¬ 
sists  of  wholesale  butchers  and  manufacturing  plants. 

.  .  .  .  Judge  Beman.  of  Malone,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y., 
lias  granted  a  nonsuit  in  the  case  of  Rockefeller  against 
l.,amora,  an  action  to  recover  penalties  for  unlawfully 
fishing  in  Rockefeller’s  private  Adirondack  park.  It  was 
shown  that  the  streams  and  ponds  of  the  park  had  been 
stocked  from  the  State  hatcheries  at  public^  expense,  and 
Judge  Beman  held  this  to  be  a  complete  defense  under  the 
statute  authorizing  the  formation  of  private  parks.  This 
decision,  unless  it  shall  be  reversed  by  some  high'er  court, 
destroys  Mr.  Rockefeller’s  park  and  the  preserves  of 
other  millionaires  so  far  as  exclusive  fishing  and  hunting 
rights  are  concerned.  The  case  was  appealed  and  will 

probably  be  carried  to  the  Court  of  Appeals . 

The  bubonic  plague  has  appeared  simultaneously  at  four 
places  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico.  At  Mazatlan  the 

plague  death  rate  Is  six  to  10  a  day . The  collision 

of  two  sailing  vessels  off  the  Massachusetts  coast  Decem¬ 
ber  18  caused  the  drowning  of  six  men;  four  others  died 
from  exposure  in  an  open  boat,  and  another,  crazed  by 
his  sufferings,  committed  suicide.  Ten  survivors  were 
picked  up  in  a  desperate  condition  from  freezing  and 

starvation  three  days  after  the  wreck . Fire  in 

the  commercial  section  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  December 

22,  caused  a  loss  of  $340,000 . The  government  of 

British  India  refuses  to  permit  the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  to  enter  Burma,  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  oil 
fields  in  that  country.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  so  sure  of  its  right  to  go  into  business 
in  Burma  under  the  existing  commercial  treaties  between 
England  and  this  country  that  it  bought  land  in  Rangoon 
and  made  the  necessary  preparations  for  erecting  a  re¬ 
finery.  The  only  reason  given  for  the  action  of  the  In¬ 
dian  government  was  that  it  is  “undesirable  for  an 
American  company  or  a  subsidiary  company  to  gain  a 
footing  in  India.”  Anglo-Indian  opinion  is  said  to  in¬ 
dorse  the  attitude  both  of  the  Indian  government  and 
the  Viceroy. 

ADMINISTRATION.— The  principal  business  transacted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  December  19  was  the 
passage  of  the  Pure  Food  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Hep¬ 
burn,  of  Iowa.  Four  bills  for  the  purpose  have  been  In¬ 
troduced  in  the  House,  but  the  Hepburn  bill  w’as  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce,  of  which  Mr.  Hepburn  is  chairman.  It  is  a  bill 
“for  preventing  the  adulteration,  misbranding  and  Imita¬ 
tion  of  foods,  beverages,  candies,  drugs  and  condiments 
between  the  States  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Territories,  and  for  regulating  inter-State  traffic 
therein.”  It  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  chemical  division  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  into  a  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  which  shall  be 
charged  with  the  Inspection  of  food  and  drug  products, 
and  shall  from  time  to  time  analyze  samples  of  foods  and 
drugs  offered  for  sale. 

VENEZUELA.— "War  was  formally  declared  between 
Great  Britain  and  Venezuela  December  22.  This  legalizes 
the  seizure  of  Venezuelan  vessels.  President  Roosevelt 
has  been  asked  to  act  as  mediator,  but  it  is  his  wish 
that  the  matter  be  submitted  to  the  Hague  Tribunal.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  alleged  pacific  measures  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  Great  Britain  have  been  changed  into  actual 
and  acknow’ledged  war  may  be  due  in  some  part  to  the 
action  of  the  United  States.  Some  time  ago  the  blockad¬ 
ing  Powers  were  notified  that  the  United  States  would 
not  recognize  a  peace  blockade  as  applying  to  American 
ships.  As  a  blockade  which  applied  merely  to  Venezuelan 
ships  would  be  totally  useless,  owing  to  the  non-existence 
of  a  Venezuelan  merchant  marine,  this  notification  neces¬ 
sitated  either  the  abandonment  of  the  blockade  or  Its  ex¬ 
tension  into  actual  war.  This  result  was  foreseen  and 
deplored  at  'Washington,  but  the  State  Department  was 
unable  to  take  any  other  view'.  It  was  felt  that  a  most 
dangerous  precedent  would  be  established  if  a  Power, 
under  the  pretense  of  a  “peace  blockade,”  could  exclude 
all  commerce  but  its  own  from  ports  of  another  Power. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NB'WS.— The  earthquakes  in 
Asiatic  Russia  December  16  caused  a  large  loss  of  life, 

about  9,000  dwellings  being  destroyed  at  Andijan . 

Four  hundred  thousand  persons  are  reported  to  be  desti¬ 
tute  and  starving  as  a  result  of  the  crop  failure  in  Fin¬ 
land.  The  Anglo-American  Church  at  St.  Petersburg  has 
undertaken  to  feed  and  clothe  the  school  children  of  four 
Finnish  parishes,  and  Pastor  Francis  has  issued  an  appeal 
for  assistance  in  this  work.  Pastor  Francis  says  the  con¬ 
ditions  to-day  are  worse  than  those  of  1867,  when  100,000 
persons  died.  In  the  north  of  the  country  the  crops  of 
barley  and  oats  had  been  completely  ruined  by  frosts, 
which  followed  an  extremely  cold  Summer.  The  damage 
done  by  these  was  increased  by  a  succession  of  great 
floods,  which  swamped  many  of  the  fields  before  the  har¬ 
vest  could  be  brought  in.  Thousands  of  families  were 
sutYering  from  starvation  and  its  attendant  diseases. 
.  .  .  .  Advices  from  Honolulu  state  that  the  recent 
outbreak  of  bubonic  plague  there  is  due  to  use  of  Infected 
food  from  China  and  Japan,  which  had  been  Imported  at 
San  Francisco  and  reshipped  to  Hawaii. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Connecticut  Pomological  Society  will  be  held  at  Hart¬ 
ford  February  4-6. 

Preliminary  steps  are  under  w'ay  In  the  northwestern 
counties  of  Indiana,  including  Laporte,  Starke,  Porter, 
Lake  and  Jasper,  to  construct  an  artificial  waterway  to 
reclaim  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  Kankakee 
marsh  lands  now  regarded  as  worthless.  A  contract  has 
been  let  for  the  first  14  miles  in  Laporte  and  Starke  coun¬ 
ties  for  $120,000.  The  ditch  will  be  80  feet  wide  and  16 
feet  deep.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  other  counties  to  continue 
the  ditch  to  Illinois  State  line,  a  distance  of  60  miles. 
The  total  cost  will  be  about  $1,000,000.  The  project  has 
been  taken  up  by  the  owners  of  large  ranches  along  the 
Kankakee.  The  payment  is  to  be  made  by  assessments 
on  benefits  derived  from  the  ditch. 


During  tile  International  IJve  Stock  Exposition  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  at  the  time  of  tlie  dedication  of  the  new  Live  Stock 
Record  building,  the  home  of  the  Purebred  Stock  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  a  resting  place  for  visiting  stockmen  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  a  life-size  portrait  of  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry,  dean  of 
tile  College  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  was  hung  in  the  “hall  of  fame,”  as  the  room  in  the 
building  that  is  to  be  an  art  gallery  is  called.  The  pres¬ 
ent  and  former  students  of  Prof.  Henry,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Prof.  W.  L.  Carlyle  of  the  animal  husbandry  de¬ 
partment,  are  the  donors  of  the  portrait.  It  was  decided 
to  organize  the  International  I^iv'e  Stock  E.xposition  on 
a  permanent  basis  and  on  lines  substantially  the  same 
as  those  followed  by  the  British  associations.  Life  mem¬ 
berships  in  the  new  organization  will  cost  $100  and  an¬ 
nual  memberships  $10  each.  The  Stockyards  company 
made  a  tender  to  the  organization  of  a  free  home  for  the 
exposition  for  10  years  and  to  turn  over  to  its  treasury 
all  gate  receipts  for  that  length  of  time. 

The  Wisconsin  Cranberry  Growers’  Association  will 
hold  its  sixteenth  annual  meeting  at  Grand  Rapids.  Wis., 
January  13. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture,  the  following  action 
was  taken  with  reference  to  buildings  to  be  erected  Irom 
the  State  tax  levy  voted  by  the  last  Legislature  for 
building  purposes:  Fifty  thousand  dollars  for  buildings 
for  soils  and  farm  mechanics,  greenhouses  for  horticul¬ 
ture  and  agronomy  and  a  two-story  judging  pavilion 
for  animal  husbandry  and  agronomy;  $225,900  for  a  central 
college  building  for  science  and  administration;  $200,000 
for  an  agricultural  building  and  $60,000  for  a  central  heat¬ 
ing  plant.  The  erection  of  the  buildings  will  be  taken 
up  in  the  order  named. 

The  fourteenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  New  York 
Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock  Association  will  be  held 
in  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York,  January  6-10. 

The  Colorado  State  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  in  Denver  January  28-29.  One  evening 
will  be  devoted  to  an  apple  banquet,  with  choice  varieties 
of  apples  for  refreshments  followed  by  toasts  by  promi¬ 
nent  men  in  and  out  of  the  apple-growing  industry. 
Chas.  L.  Parsons,  secretary,  Boulder. 

The  Indiana  State  Dairy  Association  offers  a  first  prize 
of  $10,  and  second  prize  of  $5,  for  essays  on  the  cost  of 
producing  milk,  butter  or  butter  fat.  The  essays  are  to 
be  written  by  persons  residing  in  Indiana,  and  must  be 
sent  to  the  secretary,  H  E.  Van  Norman,  La  Fayette, 
Ind.,  before  January  21. 

The  forty-eighth  anniversary  of  the  Western  New  Y'ork 
Horticultural  Society  will  occur  January  28  and  29,  1903,  ai 
Rochester,  Among  the  speakers  will  be  Professor  1.  P. 
Roberts,  of  Cornell  University;  Dr.  H.  J.  Webber,  and 
Professor  Harold  Powell,  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan,  director  oi 
the  Geneva  Station;  Professor  M.  V.  Slingerland;  Pro¬ 
fessor  S.  A.  Beach,  Dr.  L.  L.  Van  Slyke,  Professor  F.  C. 
Stewart  and  others. 

The  Vermont  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  at  South  Hero,  Vt.,  January  27-28. 


WHAT  THE  SOCIALISTS  WOULD  DO. 

The  unexpected  sum  of  the  Socialist  vote  in  the  recent 
general  election,  over  400,.000,  has  greatly  exercised  publi¬ 
cations  committed  to  exploiting  present  capitalistic  con¬ 
ditions.  They  have  much  to  say  about  the  steady  growth 
of  the  “noxious  weed”  of  socialism  and  try  to  cheer 
themselves  up  by  predicting  its  early  decline.  Interest 
in  socialistic  theories,  however,  is  widespread  in  fair- 
minded,  intelligent  communities  and  requests  come  to 
'i'HE  R.  N.-Y'.  for  an  exposition  of  socialistic  doctrines, 
it  is  only  possible  in  this  limited  space  to  give  a  brief 
mention  of  the  leading  features.  Socialism  is  defined  in 
VV'ebster’s  Dictionary  as  “a  theory  of  society  which  ad¬ 
vocates  a  more  precise,  orderly,  and  harmonious  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  social  relations  of  mankind  than  has  hitherto 
prevailed.”  It  advocates  the  perfect  but  gradual  or¬ 
ganization  of  industries  having  to  do  with  the  resources 
of  nature  and  the  necessities  of  mankind,  and  their  ulti¬ 
mate  transference  to  public  ownership,  to  be  operated 
for  the  general  good  without  private  profit,  except  liberal 
compensation  in  the  way  of  salaries  to  all  the  workers 
and  managers  concerned.  This  is  to  be  done  in  an  or¬ 
derly  manner  through  the  machinery  of  election  and 
government  now  provided,  thus  enlarging  the  opportu¬ 
nities  of  all  industrious  producers,  while  limiting  the 
power  of  the  few  that  possess  abnormal  acquisitiveness 
to  extort  unfair  tribute  from  their  fellows.  To  this  end 
Socialists  advocate  everywhere  the  widest  extension  of 
municipal.  State  and  National  ownership  of  public  utili¬ 
ties,  beginning  with  those  of  the  most  pressing  necessity, 
such  as  the  transportation  of  merchandise,  passengers 
and  intelligence,  the  supplying  of  water  and  light  and 
the  mining  of  coal  and  other  natural  products  of  daily 
need.  The  regulation  of  hours  of  labor  and  the  mini¬ 
mum  compensation  thereof  are  thought  to  be  appropriate 
subjects  for  legislative  regulation,  and  are  to  be  found 
in  many  socialistic  platforms.  Socialism  is  thus  a  gen¬ 
eral  plan  for  orderly  social  advancement  along  humani¬ 
tarian  lines,  and  not  a  mere  political  formula  to  be  tink¬ 
ered  up  to  fit  each  campaign.  Great  progress  is  being 
made  in  practical  socialism,  and  it  enters  into  our  daily 
life  in  a  proportion  undreamed  of  by  many  of  its  fearful 
opponents.  Our  magnificent  postal  service,  the  greatest 
business  enterprise  on  earth,  though  hampered  on  every 
side  by  the  greed  of  monopolies,  is  a  conspicuous  ex¬ 
ample  of  State  socialism;  our  public  schools,  our  roads 
and  highways,  public  care  of  the  sick  and  insane,  even 
our  police  system.  National  ,army  and  State  militia 
are  socialistic  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  though  their 
management  under  present  conditions  leaves  much  to 
be  desired.  Many  persons  are  Socialists  in  thought  and 
aspiration,  though  they  have  little  knowledge  of  the 
theory  as  a  general  principle,  and  others  are  consistent 
Socialists  In  actlofi  though  they  may  be  ready  to  disavow 
the  name.  The  resolutions  passed  at  the  last  meeting  of 
that  dignified  and  conservative  body,  the  National 
Grange,  page  809,  are  a  good  example  of  unconscious  so¬ 
cialism.  They  would  make  an  acceptable  platform  for 
a  State  or  National  socialistic  campaign.  Socialism, 
consciously  or  otherwise,  so  permeates  modern  life  that 
it  may  truly  be  said  that  all  real  humanitarian  progress 
is  being  made  along  Its  lines. 


Nothing  Is  more  absurd  than  the  charge  that  socl.afism 
means  a  forced  equality— a  general  dividing  up  of  prop¬ 
erty.  While  all  persons  must  be  of  equal  importance  to 
the  Creator  they  are  certainly  not  similar  in  desires  nor 
equal  in  achievement.  It  seems  folly,  in  our  present  state 
of  undevelopment,  to  think  of  uniform  compensation, 
but  each  advance  in  socialistic  progress  will  lessen  the 
opportunities  of  abnormal  greediness  and  immeasurably 
further  the  chances  of  the  just-minded.  With  anarchy 
Socialists  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do.  as  it  is  the 
very  opposite  of  the  socialistic  ideal.  Tlie  latter  is  the 
perfection  of  organized  government,  while  the  former 
would  do  away  with  all  government  and  restraint  ex¬ 
cept  such  as  comes  from  a  personal  sense  of  fairne.ss. 
Communism  has  small  part  among  the  principles  of  So¬ 
cialists.  Natural  resources  and  public  utilities  would  be 
operated  for  the  common  good,  but  the  smallest  possible 
interference  with  private  life  and  initiative  where  not 
harmful  to  the  public,  is  ever  advocated  by  true  So¬ 
cialists.  _  w.  V.  P. 


THE  MILK  SITUATION. 

The  milk  yield  in  this  section  is  not  up  to  its  usual 
amount  by  at  least  20  per  cent.  Hay  was  of  a  very  poor 
quality,  being  largely  weeds  and  daisies,  and  much  of 
that  was  secured  in  poor  condition  owing  to  excessive 
wet  weather.  Corn  was  as  poor  as  the  hay,  much  of  it 
standing  for  days  after  killing  frost  before  being  put  into 
silos  or  shock.  For  what  milk  there  is  produced  good 
prices  are  obtained.  At  the  milk  station  the  December 
price  is  $1.30  for  40-quart  can,  while  the  Standard  Butter 
Co.  pays  the  highest  creamery  price  less  three  cents  for 
making  on  Babcock  test.  w.  o.  ii. 

Spencer,  N.  Y. 

The  Fall  was  very  fine  for  stock,  cows  having  good 
pasture  until  the  latter  part  of  November,  and  they  went 
into  Winter  in  good  .shape.  The  hay  crop  was  short,  but 
nearly  all  the  farmers  have  silos,  and  although  corn  w’as 
damaged  by  the  wet  Summer  nearly  all  secured  enough 
to  fill  their  silos,  so  with  the  grain  feed  they  purchase 
they  will  have  no  trouble  in  taking  their  stock  through 
all  right.  Milk  is  now  bringing  3%  cents  per  quart  at 
station  net.  Cows  are  holding  up  in  milk  well,  and  hope 
they  will  continue  to  do  so.  Inquiry  among  the  dairymen 
of  this  section  brings  out  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  amount  of  milk  received  from  their 
cows,  some  reporting  as  low  as  five  quarts  per  cow, 
while  others  report  as  high  as  12.  but  think  the  average 
is  below  that,  about  eight  quarts  per  day.  There  are  a 
number  of  cooperative  creameries  in  this  section  and  they 
all  report  a  favorable  season.  The  patrons  are  well  sat¬ 
isfied  with  their  returns.  Some  have  closed  for  the  Win¬ 
ter;  some  are  running  all  through  the  year,  and  making 
good  returns.  Fresh  cows  are  bringing  good  prices,  from 
$45  to  $50  for  good  ones  and  scarce  at  that.  f.  m.  k. 

Skinners  Eddy.  Pa. 

Reports  by  Milkers. 

Following  is  a  three-  days’  test  of  eight  cows,  milked  in 
the  ordinary  w-ay  (the  milk  weighed  and  sampled  at  each 
milking),  then  the  cows  were  after-milked  in  same  pail, 
and  later  the  eight  individual  samples,  the  one  strippings 
sample  and  one  mixed  sample,  taken  at  separator,  minus 
the  strippings,  were  tested  by  the  Babcock  test:  Medora. 
23  pounds,  4.8  per  cent  butter  fat;  Nydia,  18.5  pounds,  5 
per  cent;  Janet,  34  pounds,  4.6  per  cent;  Juliet,  31.5  pounds, 
4.6  per  cent;  Singer,  24  pounds,  5.3  per  cent;  Evelina,  31.5 
pounds,  3.8  per  cent;  Myra,  41  pounds,  4.3  per  cent;  Diana, 

21.5  pounds,  4.7  per  cent;  mixed,  4.5  per  cent;  strippings, 

7.5  pounds,  7.3  per  cent.  It  seems  to  me  that  stripping  the 

cows  after  the  regular  milking  will  lower  the  fat  content 
of  the  milk  for  the  next  milking.  j.  p.  o. 

Ripon,  W’is. 

The  method  of  manipulations  recommended  by  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Experiment  Station  after  the  regular  milking  has 
been  done,  I  consider  most  practical,  especially  so  for 
young  cows  and  fresh  milkers.  I  have  practiced  for  a 
little  more  than  one  year  going  through  my  dairy  after 
the  regular  milking  was  done,  and  strip  cows  the  second 
time.  I  am  well  pleased  with  the  result.  At  the  regular 
or  first  milking  each  milker  has  his  own  cows  generally; 
at  last  milking  we  commence  at  one  end  of  the  row  and 
alternate  down  the  line  of  cows,  thereby  milkers  keeping 
tab  on  each  other.  There  is  a  real  science  connected  with 
the  art  of  milking,  and  it  needs  to  be  cultivated,  also 
taught  by  our  dairy  schools.  w.  h.  v. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

I  hav'e  been  working  along  sometliing  the  same  lines  in 
milking  as  described  in  Tiik  R.  N.-Y..  page  8.30.  I  find  that 
by  working  the  udder  1  can  get  more  milk,  and  by  getting 
the  milk  all  out  one  tends  to  increase  the  flow.  Some 
cows  I  do  not  see  that  it  affects  in  any  way,  but  do  find 
a  gi-eat  advantage  in  those  with  large  fleshy  udders,  and 
also  those  that  milk  slowly.  In  one  instance  the  amount 
of  milk  was  nearly  doubled  in  a  three-weeks’  course.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  best  to  make  two  jobs  of  milking 
a  cow,  as  that  would  take  too  much  time.  My  method  is 
to  milk  all  that  will  come  readily  in  the  usual  way  and 
then  with  one  hand  work  the  udder,  each  quarter  in  suc¬ 
cession,  and  milk  the  corresponding  teat  with  the  other 
hand  and  keep  it  up  as  long  as  milk  of  any  consequence 
can  be  got.  I  usually  spend  half  a  minute  on  an  average, 
but  different  cows  take  different  time.  I  find  it  hard  to 
get  any  help  that  will  do  this,  as  they  all  think  it  non- 
sence,  even  when  I  show  them  the  weight  card. 

Charlotte.  Vt.  o.  m.  it. 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

Perhaps  the  cheapest  and  most  popular  system  of 
Identifying  farm  animals  is  that  of  appending  a  metal 
label  to  the  ear  .  Millions  of  these  labels  are  sold  every 
year  by  F.  S.  Burch  &  Co.,  178  Michigan  St.,  Chicago. 
This  firm  also  makes  a  specialty  of  marking  devices.  We 
recommend  our  readers  to  procure  a  copy  of  their  cata¬ 
logue. 

The  Keystone  "Watch  Case  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  is 
sending  out  to  applicants  an  illustrated  booklet  of  34 
pages  which  is  one  of  the  most  artistic  of  the  year.  It 
exploits  the  merits  of  the  Jas.  Boss  stiffened  gold  case— 
relates  its  history,  explains  its  construction,  tells  how  to 
identify  it  and  warns  against  the  substitution  of  a  “just 
as  good.”  It  is  sent  free,  on  application  to  The  Keystone 
Watch  Case  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
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[  Woman  and  Home 


From  Day  to  Day. 

“THE  MAN  BEHIND  THE  GUN.” 

He’s  a  foe  to  honest  farmers, 

Though  a  farmer  be  himself; 

And  his  gun  and  ammunition 
Should  be  laid  upon  the  shelf: 

If  he’d  use  a  grain  of  judgment 
He’d  be  apt  to  do  less  harm 
When  he  wanders  forth  a  sportsman, 
With  a  gun  beneath  his  arm. 

Tender-hearted  is  the  woman; 

There’s  a  dead  bird  on  her  hat; 

She,  by  eating  birds  and  squirrels 
Emulates  a  homeless  cat. 

Farmer,  wife,  and  all  their  children 
Feel  the  wounds  from  sportsman’s  gun; 
They  must  pay  a  high  percentage; 

Yes,  they’re  getting  more  than  fun. 

Witness  then  the  devastation 
Wrought  by  mighty  insect  throng; 

You  would  miss  the  vegetation. 

If  you  wouldn’t  miss  the  song. 

When  the  shotgun  kills  our  guard  birds— 
When  the  slaughter’s  just  for  fun. 

We  shall  never  blame  the  firearm— 

But  “the  man  behind  the  gun.” 

Take  your  gun  and  kill  the  birds  off; 

Let  your  aim  be  straight  and  true; 
There’ll  be  other  days  to  follow; 

They’ll  be  busy  days  for  you: 

You  may  shoot  the  weed-seed  eaters, 

Then  your  troubles  have  begun; 

Hot  the  sun— but  on  to  battle! 

You’re  “the  man  behind  the  gun!” 

—Lucy  E.  Horton. 

A  ROOMY  bag,  its  mouth  kept  open  by 
a  ring  of  wire,  is  a  convenience  to  hang 
on  the  frame  of  the  sewing  machine.  All 
snips  and  scraps  may  be  dropped  into 
it  while  at  work,  and  a  quantity  of  pick¬ 
ing  up  saved. 

« 

Grooved  rolling  pins  for  rolling  out 
cookies  and  other  small  cakes  are  seen 
among  kitchen  conveniences.  Iron- hold¬ 
ers  lined  with  asbestos  are  offered;  they 
prevent  any  burning  of  the  hand,  though 
the  most  convenient  flatiron  is  the  one 
with  a  detached  handle  which  does  not 
become  hot. 

« 

A  COMBINATION  of  Quinces  and  cran¬ 
berries  is  recommended  for  a  very  nice 
jelly.  Stew  cores  and  skins  of  quinces 
in  very  little  water,  and  strain  the  juice 
as  for  quince  jelly;  stew  tart  cranberries 
separately  in  very  little  water,  strain, 
and  combine  with  an  equal  proportion 
of  quince  juice.  Add  to  the  combined 
juices  one  cupful  of  sugar  to  each  cup¬ 
ful  of  juice,  and  boil  briskly  until  it 
jellies. 

• 

When  the  cane  seat  of  a  chair  wears 
out  it  may  either  be  recaned  or  fitted 
with  a  veneer  seat,  but  if  the  chair 
seems  hardly  worth  this  expense  it  may 
be  fitted  with  a  cheap  homemade  sub¬ 
stitute.  Paste  firmly  together  six  thick¬ 
nesses  of  firm  brown  paper,  trim  to  the 
shape  of  the  seat,  and  fasten  it  to  the 
frame  with  brassheaded  tacks.  Allow  it 
to  get  perfectly  dry,  and  then  varnish  it. 
Such  a  seat  has  very  good  wearing  qual¬ 
ity,  and  is  neat  in  appearance. 

« 

A  PATTERN  case  is  a  very  useful  ac¬ 
cessory  for  the  home  seamstress;  we 
all  know  the  inconvenience  of  an  over¬ 
flowing  box,  with  the  needed  pattern  in¬ 
variably  at  the  very  bottom.  The  case 
requires  a  strip  of  some  heavy  material, 
such  as  cretonne  or  denim,  one  yard 
long  and  12  inches  wide.  Three  strips 
of  tape  are  put  lengthwise  of  this  ma¬ 
terial,  equal  distances  apart;  the  tapes 
are  fastened  down  firmly  at  spaces  four 
inches  apart,  and  also  at  the  ends.  Two 
long  tapes  are  fastened  at  one  end,  to 
tie  the  case  when  rolled  up.  The  case  is 
bound  with  tape,  and  the  patterns  are 
inserted  by  slipping  them  under  the 
lengthwise  tapes.  Roll  up  and  tie  with 
the  strings.  Any  pattern  needed  is 
easily  seen  when  the  case  is  unrolled. 


The  writer  of  the  little  poem  printed 
above  adds  this  to  her  plea  for  our 
feathered  friends: 

Doubting  my  version  of  this  matter  you 
will  do  well  to  send  a  postal  card  to  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  farm¬ 
er’s  bulletin  No.  54,  “Some  Common  Birds 
in  their  Relation  to  Agriculture,”  by  F.  E. 
L.  Beal,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Ornithologist, 
Biological  Survey  (issued  in  1897).  You 
may  not  be  especially  versed  In  “ologies” 
of  any  sort,  but  It  is  all  well  if  you  study 
this  bulletin  and  then  learn  to  use  com- 
mon-sense-ology;  or  even  "enlightened  sel¬ 
fishness.”  Stand  out  of  your  own  light, 
brother  farmers! 

* 

The  Indianapolis  Sentinel  says  that 
the  real  value  of  rural  telephones  has 
been  exemplified  strongly  in  the  case  of 
a  farmer  who  has  installed  a  telephone 
in  his  house.  His  wife  was  talking  to 
another  woman  along  the  line,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  conversation  incidentally  re¬ 
marked  that  her  only  cat  had  lately  died 
and  asked  the  friend  if  she  had  a  cat 
that  she  could  spare.  Instantly  there 
was  a  chorus  of  answers:  “We  have 
one  we  will  give  you!”  “You  can  get 
one  at  our  house!”  “We  have  a  few 
fresh  ones  and  will  be  glad  to  give  you 
one!”  etc.,  and  the  next  morning  the 
yard  was  full  of  cats.  Moral:  Be  care¬ 
ful  what  you  say  over  the  telephone. 

• 

A  READER  asks  for  a  simple  recipe  for 
coffee  cake.  The  following  will  be  found 
very  satisfactory:  Take  a  pint  of  bread 
sponge,  add  one  egg  well  beaten,  half  a 
cupful  of  granulated  sugar,  two  ounces 
of  butter,  and  a  half  pint  of  lukewarm 
water.  Mix  these  well  together  and  add 
sufficient  flour  to  make  a  thin  dough. 
Let  it  rise  until  it  has  doubled  its  orig¬ 
inal  bulk.  Then  turn  it  out  on  a  floured 
board  and  roll  out  an  inch  in  thickness. 
Butter  a  baking  tin  large  enough  to  hold 
the  rolled-out  dough  and  fit  it  in  the  tin. 
Cover  and  let  rise  until  it  doubles  its 
size,  and  when  ready  to  place  in  the  oven 
brush  the  top  with  an  egg  beaten  up 
with  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar.  Sprinkle 
this  thickly  with  granulated  sugar,  add¬ 
ing  a  few  blanched  and  coarsely  chopped 
almonds.  Bake  in  a  moderately  hot 
oven.  If  preferred,  the  dough  may  be 
made  into  little  twists  or  braids  instead 
of  the  large  cake. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  simple  little  girl’s  frock  shown 
has  a  waist  made  over  a  fitted  body  lin¬ 
ing  that  is  faced  to  form  the  yoke.  On 


4286  Giri’s  Costume,  2  to  8  yrs. 


this  lining  are  arranged  the  full  portions 
of  the  waist  and  the  becoming  bertha, 
that  is  shaped  to  give  the  fashionable 
bishop  effect  and  which  matches  the 
standing  collar.  The  sleeves  are  full  and 
are  gathered  into  pointed  cuffs.  The 
skirt  is  simply  full  and  is  finished  with 
tucks  and  a  hem  that  are  stitched  with 
silk.  The  quantity  of  material  required 
for  the  medium  size  (four  years)  is  4% 
yards  21  inches  wide,  3%  yards  27  inches 
wide,  or  2^/^  yards  44  inches  wide,  with 
yard  of  velvet  for  yoke.  The  pattern 


No.  4286  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  2,  4, 
6  and  8  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

The  waist  figured  gives  a  novel  pleat¬ 
ed  effect.  The  foundation  lining  fits 
snugly  and  is  closed  at  the  center  front. 
On  to  it  is  faced  the  back  portion  of  the 
yoke  and  over  it  are  arranged  the  box 
pleated  back,  fronts  of  the  waist  proper 
and  the  front  portion  of  the  yoke,  the 
closing  of  the  waist  being  effected  invis¬ 
ibly  beneath  the  central  box  pleat  and 
the  corresponding  tuck  in  the  yoke.  The 
back  is  smooth  and  without  fullness, 
but  the  fronts  blouse  slightly.  The 
sleeves  are  box  pleated  at  their  upper 


4292  Box  Plaited  Waist, 
32  to  40  bust. 


portions,  form  full  soft  puffs  below  the 
elbows  and  are  gathered  into  pointed 
cuffs  at  the  wrists.  At  the  neck  is  a 
novei  stock  in  the  fashionable  clerical 
cut.  The  belt  is  pointed  at  the  front  and 
is  finished  with  postillion  tabs  at  the 
back.  The  quantity  of  material  required 
for  the  medium  size  is  five  yards  21 
inches  wide,  4%  yards  27  inches  wide  or 
2%  yards  44  inches  wide,  with  one-half 
yard  of  tucking  or  lace  18  inches  wide 
for  yoke.  The  pattern  No.  4292  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40-inch 
bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 

Steamed  Fruit  Cake;  Scalloped 
Salmon. 

Page  726  has  a  note  about  fruit  cake, 
whether  to  bake  or  steam  it.  Here  is  a 
recipe  given  me  by  a  lady  who  has  the 
name  of  being  the  best  cook  in  a  city  of 
15,000  people.  Ten  ounces  brown  sugar, 
six  ounces  butter,  14  ounces  fiour,  two 
eggs,  one-half  pint  sour  cream,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  soda,  three  pounds  raisins,  1^ 
pound  citron,  two  wineglasses  of  cold 
water,  one  nutmeg,  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  each  of  all  spices.  Steam  three 
hours  and  bake  one  hour  in  a  slow  oven. 
It  is  not  very  often  that  I  am  without 
such  a  fruit  cake  as  this  in  the  house, 
and  it  has  received  many  compliments. 
I  never  was  able  to  make  a  good  fruit 
cake  until  I  tried  making  it  this  way. 

Here  is  a  way  to  prepare  canned  sal¬ 
mon  that  makes  it  very  delicious.  It  is 
a  great  improvement  over  anything  I 
have  ever  tried  before.  Put  one  pint  of 


milk  to  heat  with  a  tablespoonful  of 
butter.  Moisten  a  tablespoonful  of  fiour 
and  stir  in;  when  thick  like  cream  re¬ 
move  from  fire.  Drain  the  liquid  from 
the  salmon  and  remove  bone,  pick  it  all 
up  into  fine  pieces  with  a  fork.  Butter 
a  baking  dish,  put  in  a  layer  of  fine 
cracker  crumbs,  then  half  the  salmon, 
another  layer  of  cracker  crumbs,  and 
half  the  thickened  milk.  Then  add  the 
remaining  salmon,  a  layer  of  crumbs 
and  the  remaining  milk.  Bake  half  an 
hour.  H.  A.  N. 


Chenille  Rugs. 

Chenille  rugs  combine  beauty  and 
durability,  and  are  so  economical  that 
they  commend  themselves  to  every 
thrifty  housewife.  Select  soft  woolen 
material  from  the  pile  of  cast-off  gar¬ 
ments,  and  cut  in  bias  strips  one  inch 
wide.  Gather  the  strips  lengthwise 
through  the  middle,  using  a  coarse 
needle  and  No.  8  thread.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  sew  the  strips  together, 
simply  lap  the  edges  and  gather  through 
them,  twisting  the  roll  as  you  go.  When 
one  thread  is  full  tie  on  another,  and 
proceed  until  you  have  all  you  need. 
Much  of  the  beauty  of  this  rug  depends 
upon  the  colors  used,  and  if  the  goods  is 
faded,  as  it  is  likely  to  be,  dye  it  the 
colors  you  wish.  Roll  these  gathered 
strips  into  balls  and  send  them  to  a  car¬ 
pet  weaver,  whose  charges  for  weaving 
and  chain  will  be  from  20  to  30  cents 
per  square  yard.  It  does  not  resemble 
ordinary  carpet  weaving,  as  the  chain 
sinks  into  the  rags  and  does  not  show. 
Use  some  dull  color  for  the  middle  and 
bright  colors  for  the  border.  If  you  pre¬ 
fer  a  hit  or  miss  center,  collect  all  the 
small  pieces  you  have,  cut  into  strip.s 
and  lay  in  a  pile  by  themselves.  'I'be 
small  rolls  of  pieces  that  have  encum¬ 
bered  the  bag  or  boxes  for  a  long  time 
can  be  utilized  to  advantage.  When  you 
have  plenty,  mix  them  well  and  sew 
them.  The  shorter  the  strips  and  the 
greater  the  variety  of  colors,  the  prettier 
it  will  be.  Have  the  ends  finished  with 
a  plain  border.  Heavy  crocheted  fringe 
made  of  carpet  chain  or  coarse  yarn 
should  be  placed  across  the  ends. 

E.  j.  c. 


I  SUPPOSE  one  comes  to  like  plain  lit¬ 
erature  as  he  comes  to  like  plain  clothes, 
plain  manners,  simple  living.  What 
grows  with  us  is  the  taste  for  the  genu¬ 
ine,  the  real.  The  less  a  writer's  style 
takes  thought  of  itself,  the  better  we 
like  it.  The  less  his  dress,  his  equipage, 
his  house,  concern  themselves  about  ap¬ 
pearances,  the  more  we  are  pleased  with 
them.  Let  the  purpose  be  entirely  seri¬ 
ous,  and  let  the  seriousness  be  pushed 
till  it  suggests  the  heroic;  that  is  what 
we  crave  as  we  grow  older  and  tire  of 
the  vanities  and  shams  of  the  world. — 
John  Burroughs. 


Every  pound  of  LION  COFFEE 
has  just  the  same  strength  and 
flavor.  You  can’t  rely  on  coffee 
sold  in  bulk.  The  air-tight,  sealed 
package  keeps  LION  COFFEE 
fresh  apd  pure. 
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PROTECTION 

The  Jas.  Boss  Stiffened  Gold  Watch  Cases 
are  an  improvement  on  solid  gold  cases. 
They  are  stronger  and  won’t  bend  or  dent. 
Made  of  two  layers  of  gold,  with  a  layer  of 
stiffening  metal  between,  welded  together 
into  one  soWd  sheet.  The  outside  layer 
contains  more  gold  than  can  bo  worn  off 
a  case  in  25  years,  the  time  for  which  a 
Jas.  Boss  Case  Is  guaranteed. 


las.  Boss  TJia" 
Watch  Cases 

are  recogalied  as  the  standard  by  all  jewelers. 
They  are  Identical  with  solid  gold  cases  in 
appearance  and  size,  but  much  lower  in  price. 

W  Don't  accept  any  case  said  to  be  “just  as 
good  "as  the  Boss.  Look  for  the  Keystone 
trade-mark.  Send  for  booklet. 

The  Keystone  Watch  Case  Company,  Philadelphia. 


^SOLID 

COLD 
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The  Home  Windows. 

Go  make  thy  garden  fair  aa  thou  canst. 
Thou  workest  not  alone, 

Perchance  he  whose  plot  is  next  to  thine 
Will  see  It  and  mend  his  own. 

Such  is  often  the  result  of  influence 
and  it  is  the  same  in  window  garden¬ 
ing.  No  doubt  many  readers  have  heard 
the  story  of  the  lawyer,  who  was  travel¬ 
ing  long  ago  with  his  young  son  in  some 
of  the  newer  settlements  of  the  then 
Far  West,  and  had  to  carry  with  him 
a  considerable  sum  of  money.  When 
etening  came,  and  he  was  looking  for 
lodging  for  the  night,  he  told  the  boy 
that  he  always  tried  to  get  shelter  in  a 
house  where  there  were  plants  in  the 
window.  They  were  nearly  all  log 
cabins,  and  it  was  often  but  a  single 
geranium  set  near  the  glass  to  catch  the 
sun  rays — but  it  gave  him  a  feeling  of 
security.  The  son  told  the  incident  at 
a  florists’  convention  many  years  later, 
and  it  was  a  delicate  compliment  to  all 
flower-loving  souls  who  tend  their  plants 
with  faithful  solicitude  during  the  win¬ 
try  months,  and  feel  compensated  when 
buds  and  blossoms  brighten  the  window 
and  reward  their  care.  It  has  been  often 
said  that  the  growing  of  beautiful  plants 
in  the  windows  in  any  town  or  village 
community  indirectly  raises  the  tone  of 
the  locality,  and  gives  an  air  of  refine¬ 
ment  and  good  comradeship,  besides  be¬ 
ing  a  refreshment  to  the  traveler  who 
chances  to  pass  by. 

1  remember  once  driving  along  a  coun¬ 
try  road  when  the  freshly  burned  stumps 
and  corduroy  road  proved  it  to  be  a  new 
settlement  in  a  very  crude  condition. 
Looking  up  at  the  houses  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  they  ail  had  a  little  porch 
at  the  front  door,  and  the  upper  half 
was  glass,  doubtless  the  work  of  a  local 
carpenter  among  them.  In  each  glass 
door  were  fine  plants  in  bloom  and  evi¬ 
dently  the  front  door  was  not  used  in 
Winter  but  this  little  partitioned-off 
place  used  for  some  of  the  hardy  plants 
that  did  not  require  much  heat.  I  won¬ 
dered  at  the  time  if  the  housewife  lifted 
them  all  down  to  a  position  near  the 
stove  at  night,  and  returned  them  to 
the  window  for  the  sunlight,  but  the 
idea  showed  the  spirit  of  beauty  among 
those  new  settlers,  in  spite  of  hard  lives 
and  many  privations. 

Annabel  gets  discouraged  about  the 
insects  and  diseases  of  the  house  plants, 
and  fights  them  with  a  stolid  persistence 
that  sometimes  looks  like  despair.  But 
she  manages  to  keep  the  roses  in  fair 
condition,  and  they  are  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  for  an  amateur  to  grow  success¬ 
fully.  In  Autumn  she  cuts  them  back 
and  sets  them  out  of  doors  without 
much  water  till  the  leaves  fall  off,  then 
they  are  taken  to  the  sunniest  warmest 
window  and  supplied  with  warm  water. 
Of  course  the  soil  in  which  they  are 
potted  is  rich,  and  the  drainage  is  made 
a  very  important  point.  The  two  chief 
enemies  of  house  roses  are  mildew  and 
aphis,  and  for  the  former  it  is  best  to 
give  the  plants  free  circulation  of  air, 
and  good  sunlight.  This  has  been  a  very 
unfavorable  season — even  florists  have 
had  mildew  in  their  rose  houses  more 
than  usual  on  account  of  damp  dull 
weather.  Prevention  is  better  than  cure, 
but  if  attacked  the  best  cure  is  to  dust 
sulphur  over  the  leaves  and  stems.  For 
the  aphis  and  other  soft-bodied  insects 
Annabel  makes  a  kerosene  emulsion 
that  can  be  kept  for  a  long  time  in  an 
old  jar,  and  diluted  as  required.  Half  a 
pound  of  hard  soap  is  dissolved  in  a 
galion  of  boiling  water,  the  kerosene 
(two  gallons)  is  added  after  it  is  re¬ 
moved  from  the  fire — this  must  always 
be  remembered — then  the  mixture  is 
churned  or  shaken  well  for  five  or  10 
minutes.  It  is  diluted  10  times  for 
aphis,  and  used  stronger  for  scale  in¬ 
sects  that  sometimes  attack  roses  and 
hard-wooded  plants.  We  like  whale-oil 
soap,  that  can  be  bought  very  cheap, 
and  a  pound,  if  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of 
water  and  applied  hot,  will  settle  the 
insects  that  affect  the  Chrysanthemums 


in  their  season,  and  often  destroy  the 
buds.  Showered  with  plenty  of  water 
to  keep  the  leaves  clean  and  fresh,  keep¬ 
ing  the  earth  loose  and  allowing  air  to 
penetrate,  good  drainage  and  sunlight 
are  the  requirements  for  success  with 
plants  in  Winter,  and  there  will  be  a 
sure  reward  for  those  who  care  for,  with 
true  affection,  the  treasures  of  the  home 
windows.  annie  l.  jack. 


Household  Conveuiences. 

Supplement  No.  6  of  the  Cornell  Read¬ 
ing  Course  for  Farmers’  Wives  is  de¬ 
voted  to  practical  housekeeping.  It  is, 
we  think,  the  most  interesting  and  sug¬ 
gestive  of  these  pamphlets  yet  issued. 
Regarding  household  conveniences  Mrs. 
James  T.  Edwards,  one  of  the  contribu¬ 
tors  to  the  bulletin,  has  this  to  say  about 
her  kitchen  conveniences: 

“I  first  had  my  new  porcelain-lined 
sink  put  up  so  high  that  I  could  wash 
dishes  without  stooping.  At  the  left  end 
of  it  stands  my  table,  with  the  legs 
pieced  at  the  bottom  to  raise  it  even 
with  the  top  of  my  sink.  As  I  found 
that  the  edge  of  the  sink  was  wearing 
out  my  aprons,  I  had  a  carpenter  cover 
it  with  a  half-round  of  smooth  pine 
which  obviated  that  difficulty.  At  the 
right  of  the  sink  is  a  small  shelf  placed 
at  the  same  height,  to  give  place  for  the 
soap  dish,  box  of  Gold  Dust,  scrubbing 
brush  and  small  brush  for  cleaning  po¬ 
tatoes,  etc.  On  this  is  also  a  small  rect¬ 
angular  piece  of  inch  pine  board  to  set 
into  the  sink  to  rest  tea  kettles  upon 
while  filling  them,  and  for  other  vessels 
used  on  the  stove.  Under  this  shelf  are 
driven  several  nails  upon  which  hang 
hammers,  ice  pick  and  hatchet — a  small 
hole  being  bored  in  the  handle  of  each 
for  the  purpose.  Under  the  sink  also 
stands  a  somewhat  high  stool,  upon 
which  to  sit  when  my  work  will  allow. 
In  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  sink  is  a 
triangular  wire  strainer,  which  is  made 
to  receive  skins  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
to  catch  the  coarse  materials  in  the  dish 
water,  to  serve  as  a  colander,  to  sift  the 
earth  for  flower  pots,  and  a  dozen  other 
purposes.  Behind  the  sink,  fitting  close¬ 
ly  over  its  edge,  is  a  strip  of  zinc,  12 
inches  high,  which  protects  the  paint 
and  keeps  the  woodwork  perfectly  dry. 
Above  this,  there  are  double  japanned 
clothes  hooks,  which  screw  into  the  wall 
at  intervals  for  supporting  dishcloths, 
wire  dishcloth,  water  dippers  and  other 
conveniences.  On  the  table  and  extend¬ 
ing  over  the  sink  is  a  shelf,  perhaps 
seven  or  eight  inches  wide,  for  contain¬ 
ing  a  closely  covered  can  for  coffee,  an¬ 
other  of  tea,  the  kitchen  lamps  and  cook 
books.  On  this  shelf  lies  a  fine  grain 
scythe  stone,  for  sharpening  the  kitchen 
knives,  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  the 
cutlery  supplies.  On  the  kitchen  table  is 
a  covered  tin  pail  containing  sugar  to 
be  used  in  cooking,  another  pail  in 
which  to  pour  drippings  of  fat,  a  small 
can  to  contain  lard  for  greasing  pans, 
and  utensils  for  cooking  the  cereals, 
milk,  etc.  I  have  found  that  such 
starchy  materials  are  far  less  liable  to 
adhere  and  burn  with  a  thin  application 
of  fat  of  some  kind  to  the  bottom  of 
the  dish  in  which  they  are  cooked. 

“There  should  always  stand  on  the 
table,  or  near  at  hand,  dredging  boxes 
for  salt,  pepper,  flour  and  sugar.  One 
who  has  not  used  them  cannot  estimate 
their  value  in  saving  time,  soiling  of 
hands,  and  the  dainty  preparation  of 
foods,  as  the  even  distribution  of  sea¬ 
soning  is  so  necessary.  The  kitchen 
knife  box  should  always  contain  a  cook¬ 
ing  palette  knife,  broad  at  the  end,  flex¬ 
ible  and  always  at  hand,  to  scrape  out 
dishes.  Made  of  elastic  steel,  it  fits  the 
shape  of  any  dish  and  is  a  great  help. 
The  broad  palette  knife  used  by  house 
painters  to  mix  their  colors,  would  an¬ 
swer  the  same  purpose  well. 

“At  the  end  of  the  table,  set  into  a 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best — Adv. 
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chair  or  upon  a  stool  or  box,  should  be 
a  pail  for  receiving  parings,  scraps  and 
refuse  of  all  kinds.  If  half  a  newspaper 
be  carefully  fitted  into  the  pail  before 
using,  much  time  may  be  saved  in  wash¬ 
ing  and  cleaning  the  pail,  as  the  paper 
will  prevent  the  adhesion  of  material  to 
the  sides.  If  the  receptacle  is  set  upon 
a  stool  one  is  saved  from  stooping,  and 
also  from  the  spattering  of  the  adjacent 
surfaces.  Under  the  shelf  over  the  table 
are  hooks  for  holding  various  articles 
used  in  cooking.  These  constitute  a  few 
of  the  little  conveniences  that  serve  to 
raise  the  labor  of  the  kitchen  from  the 
plane  of  common  drudgery  into  the  re¬ 
gion  of  a  fine  art.” 


Rural  Recipes. 

Chocolate  Crullers. — Two  eggs  beaten 
until  they  are  creamy  and  then  beaten 
into  one  cupful  sugar,  adding  one  table¬ 
spoonful  melted  butter,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  each  of  salt  and  cinnamon,  one 
square  grated  chocolate.  Mix  well  and 
then  add  one  cupful  sweet  milk,  three 
cupfuls  of  flour  sifted  with  two  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  baking  powder.  Roll  out  one-fourth 
inch  thick,  cut,  cook  to  a  golden  brown 
in  smoking  hot  fat.  Roll  in  powdered 
sugar  when  cool. 

Philadelphia  Scrapple. — Put  into  cold 
water  and  boil  until  tender  four  pounds 
lean  raw  pork,  1^/^  pound  calf’s  liver, 
one-half  pound  leaf  lard  (a  smaller 
amount  may  be  made,  but  the  above  is 
Ihe  proportion).  Chop  fine,  add  two 
tablespoonfuls  salt,  one  of  sage  or  any 
preferred  herb,  one  teaspoonful  red  and 
white  pepper  mixed.  Return  to  kettle, 
let  boil  up  and  thicken  it  with  equal 
parts  of  buckwheat  flour  and  cornmeal. 
Rinse  the  mold  to  be  used  in  cold  water, 
pour  in  the  mixture  and  when  cold  slice 
and  fry. 

German  Sour  Potatoes. — Boil  four 
good-sized  potatoes.  When  done  and 
cold,  skin  and  cut  into  cubes.  Place 
these  in  a  bowl  and  add  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste.  Now  mix  In  another  bowl,  half 
a  pint  of  sweet  oil  and  four  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  sweet  cider  vinegar,  one  good- 
sized  onion,  grated  fine  and  sprigs  of 
parsley  finely  chopped.  Mix  these  to¬ 
gether  well  and  pour  over  the  potatoes. 
Now  place  the  empty  bowl  on  top  of  the 
full  one  and  shake  up  and  down  until 
well  mixed.  Garnish  the  dish  with  lemon 
slices,  cut  in  halves. 


WHY  STAY  PALE. 

A  pity  to  see  pale  girls  stay 
pale  and  dull  when  it  is  so  easy 
to  get  Scott’s  Emulsion. 

One  of  the  best  things 
Scott’s  Emulsion  does  is  to 
give  rich  blood  to  pale  girls.  ^ 

The  result  of  regular  doses 
of  Scott’s  Emulsion  is  an  in¬ 
crease  not  only  in  the  red 
color  of  the  blood  and  in  the 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


In  comparing  Grain-0  and  coffee 
remember  that  while  the  taste  is 
the  same  Grain-O  gives  health  and 
strength  while  eoft'ee  shatters  the 
nervous  system  and  breeds  disease 
of  the  digestive  organs.  Thinking 
people  prefer  Grain-O  and  its  ben¬ 
efits. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocers  everywhere ;  15c.  and  25c.  per  package. 


Going  to  Feed  Cattle  This  Winter? 

Then  be  sure  and  buy  an  OH^ood 
BMsnn  Standard  8cale  and  know  what 
MfKjillfl  you  make.  It  will  pay  you  Oa* 
“itI  {food'a aresiinply coasiruoted 

of  best  material.  No  repairs. 
BOdays  trial.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Prices  and  terms  reasonable.  Free 
Catalogue.  Osgood  Seale  Co.,  lO.'I  Central  St*  Binghamton,  N.T* 


360  DAYS 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue  No.  1 14. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 

Manufacturers. 

KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN. 


WRINGERS 

as  they  should  be  are  illustrated  in  the  fine  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  AMERICAN  WRINGER  CO., 

09  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 
Write  them  before  you  buy. 


No  Smoke  Honse.  Smoke  meat  with 
KRAUSERSr  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  delicioas  flavor. 
Oheaper^oleaner  than  old  way.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  B.  Krauser  tfc  Bro.,  Milton.  Pa. 


WATER  CLOSET  COMBINATIONS, 

Porcelain  Bowl.  Hardwood  Beat  and  Tank, 
Nickel  Plated  flush  and  supply  pipes,  com¬ 
plete, each  SI  1.00. 

Ca^t  Iron  Roll  Rim  Bath  Tubs, 
length  6  ft.  Complete 
with  full  set  of  nickel 
plated  fittings,  each, 

SI  1.00. 

They  are  new  goods, 
ask  for  tree  catalo^e 
No.  67  on  plambing 
and  building  material. 

ChlMKo  Hoot,  Wracking  Co.,  W.  35tli  «nd  Iron  tti.,Chlcip 


appetite  but  ill  the  good  looks 
and  bright  manners  which 
are  the  real  charm  of  per¬ 
fect  health. 

Send  for  Free  Sample. 

iCO'lT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  409  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y, 


MADE  $  1 05  THE  FIRST  MONTH 

.  writes  FRED.  BLODGETT,  of  N.  Y.  J.  L. 
BARRICK,  of  La.,  writes:  “Am  making 
13.00  to  *8.00  every  day  I  work."  MRS.  L. 
M.  ANDERSON,  of  Iowa,  writes:  “I 
made  $3S0  to  *6.60  a  day.’’  Hundreds 
,  doing  likewise.  So  can  you. 
I  *6.00  to  *10.00  dally  made  pla- 
I  ting  jewelry,  tableware,  bicy- 
'  cles,  metal  goods  with  gold,  sil¬ 
ver,  nickel,  etc.  Enormous  de. 
jmand.  We  teach  you  FDFC 
'  Write— offer  free.  lliCEg 

Q.  fiBlT  *  CO.,  PUtlag  Work.,  A  Miami  Bldg.,  Ctactanatl,  O. 


Do  You  Want  a  Shot  Gun? 


If  you  do  you  want  a  good  one,  but  you  need  not  pay  fancy  prices  for  it. 
Tliere  is  none  better  made  than  the  Stevens.  No.  1  has  top  snap,  low  rebounding 

hammer,  special  “  electro  steel ’’choke  bored 
for  nitro  powder,  walnut  stock,  rubber  butt 
plate  case-hardened  frame.  Forearm  attached 
to  barrel,  and  fitted  with  metal  joint.  Price, 
$5.50,  or  with  a  year’s  subscription  to  The 
R-  N.-Y.,  $6.25.  No.  2,  in  addition  to  No.  1,  has  automatic  shell  ejector,  checked 
pistol  grip  and  forearm.  Price,  $6.50,  or 
with  one  year’s  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y., 

$7.25.  These  guns  are  12,  16  or  20-gage,  28, 

30  and  32-inch  barrel,  and  weigh  about  6)4 
pounds.  We  will  send  No.  1  free  for  a  club 
10  new  subscriptions;  or  No.  2  for  a  club  of  12. 

No  boy  or  man  need  be  without  a  good  shot  gun,  when  he  can  get  one  on  these 
terms.  A  few  hours’  time  among  his  neighbors  will  do  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  Yobk. 
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MARKETS 

THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLESALE  PKICES. 

New  York,  December  26,  15»02. 
GRAIN.— No.  1,  northern  Spring,  86%;  No. 
1,  northern  Chicago,  8GVi;  No.  1,  hard  Man¬ 
itoba,  877.1.  Corn,  No.  2,  mixed,  elevator, 
62.  Outs,  No.  2,  mi.xed,  27.  Rye,  Slate  and 
Jersey,  52(U5I!4. 

i''KKD.— Spring  bran,  $18.!50((rl!):  Winter 
bran.  $18.50(&/20;  middlings,  $20^^22.  Linseed 
meal,  ?27. 

SKEDS.— Toledo,  clover,  January  deliv¬ 
ery,  $6.70.  Timothy,  $1.80. 

IIAV  AND  STRAW.— Hay,  prime,  071/2®!; 
No.  1,  90@05;  No.  2,  80®8u;  No.  2,  60® 6.5; 
clover,  mixed,  65@S0;  clover,  No 

grade,  40®55;  salt,  45®50.  Straw,  long  rye, 
65®;S0:  short  rye,  50®.60. 

HE.ANS.— Marrow,  1902,  choice,  bushel, 
$2.70;  medium,  1902,  choice,  $2.;15;  pea,  1902, 
choiire,  $2.30®2.32i^;  red  kidney,  1902,  choice, 
$;i.05;  white  kidney,  1902,  choice,  $2.70@2.75: 
black  turtle  soup,  choice,  $2. .50;  yellow  eye, 
1902,  choice,  $2.70®/2.75:  lima,  1902,  California, 
$2®)3.0r);  Imported,  Giants,  $2.10®,2.20;  me¬ 
dium,  Italian,  1902,  $2.05®2.20:  medium,  other 
foreign,  $1.90@2.10;  jn-a,  imported.  $2®2.1.5. 

MIT,K.— New  York  I'lxchange  price  $1.S1 
per  40-quart  can,  or  3%  cents  per  quart  to 
shippers  in  the  26-cent  freight  zone. 

RlJT'rER.— Creamery,  exti'a,  lb,  28;  firsts. 
21)'?/ 271/^;  seconds,  23^^25;  low/u-  grades.  21®' 
23;  held,  extras,  25^@26;  firsts,  .sec¬ 

onds,  21@22.  State  dairy,  half-tubs,  fancy, 
26;  half-tubs,  firsts,  24@25;  tubs,  seconds. 
22@23;  thirds,  20@21;  tins,  etc.,  20@25i.i. 
Western  imitation  creamery,  finest,  21i4@22; 
fair  to  good,  1S\^@20;  lower  grades,  17<g;i8. 
Western  factory,  held,  finest,  18@18y2;  lower 
grades,  16yo®17%;  current  make,  best,  18@ 
18^4;  seconds,  17@17i/4;  thirds,  16V^.  Reno¬ 
vated,  fancy,  22®22’^;  common  to  prime, 
16V^®21;  packing  stock,  16’/^@1S. 

CHEESE.— State,  full  cream,  small.  Fall 
made,  fancy,  13%@H;  small,  colored,  late 
made,  choice,  IS^lWA;  white,  late  made, 
choice,  13;  small,  good  to  prime,  12%;  com¬ 
mon  to  fair,  llV^®T2i^;  large.  Fall  made, 
fancy,  13%®14;  colored,  late  made,  choice, 
12®13%:  white,  late  made,  13;  large,  good 
to  prime,  12%;  common  to  fair,  lli/^®12i^; 
light  skims,  small,  choice,  11%®/12;  large, 
choice,  ll%®liy2:  part  skims,  prime,  10%@ 
11;  fair  to  good,  9V4®16V4;  common,  6@7. 

EGGS.— Jersey,  State  and  Pa.,  fancy,  se¬ 
lected,  white,  32<g;33;  fresh-gathered,  fancy, 
mixed,  28.  State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good, 
24@26;  held  and  mixed,  20@22.  Western, 
fresh-gathered,  fancy,  26;  average  best, 
25;  fair  to  good,  22@24;  inferior,  20@21. 
Kentucky,  fair  to  prime,  20©24;  Tennessee, 
fair  to  prime,  20@23;  Kentui  i.y  and  Tenn., 
inferior,  18®19;  fresh-gathered,  dirties,  16@ 
19;  checks,  15@16;  refrigerator.  Fall  packed, 
common  to  choice,  20@23;  Spring  packed, 
fancy,  local  storage,  charges  paid  to  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  21;  Spring  packed,  local  storage, 
good  to  prime,  20®20V^;  Spring  packed,  on 
dock,  20@20i/^;  Summer  packed,  common  to 
prime,  18(g)19^4;  limed,  choice,  20;  fair  to 
good,  18i/4@19. 

HONEY.— N.  Y.  State,  clover,  comb,  fey, 
lb,  15@16;  fair  to  good,  12@14;  buckwheat, 
comb,  12&4;  extracted,  clover,  buck¬ 
wheat,  California,  extracted,  lb, 

6V^@7:  Southern,  extracted,  gallon,  60@75. 

HOPS.— N.  Y.  State,  1902,  choice,  m,  35@ 
37;  medium,  32@34;  ordinary,  29®;31;  olds, 
7®  1214. 

GINSENG— Northern  and  Eastern,  $5<g) 
5.50;  Western,  $404.50;  Southern  and  South¬ 
western,  $3.7504.25. 

ORANGES.— New  York  auction  sales: 
California  navels,  $1.7004;  Floridas,  $2,100 
4.65;  Jamaicas,  bbl.,  $3.12’404;  Tangerines, 
box,  $1.4502.05;  grape  fruit,  Florida,  80s  to 
36s,  $3.7506. 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS.— Cucumbers, 
Boston,  dozen,  $1.5001.75;  lettuce,  Boston, 
dozen,  2501;  mushrooms,  Ib,  10050;  radishes, 
100  bunches,  $1.50@2.,50;  tomatoes,  lb,  20025. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— Apples,  evaporated, 
1902,  fancy,  lb,  70714;  choice,  5%@614;  prime, 
514.0514;  common,  405;  sun-dried,  1902,  S’n, 
sliced,  4051^;  .  quarters,  405%;  chops,  1902, 
100  lbs.,  $2.2502.50;  cores  and  sicins,  1902,  100 
lbs.,  $1.2501.50.  Raspberries,  evaporated, 
1902,  lb,  23.  Huckleberries,  1902,  17018. 

Blackberries,  1902,  809.  Cherries,  1902,  22. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples,  fancy,  red 
table  varieties,  bbl.,  $203.50;  Ben  Davis, 
$1.5002.25;  King,  $1.5003;  Hubbardston,  $1.25 
02;  Baldwin,  $102.25;  Spltzenberg,  $1.5003; 
Northern  Spy,  $102;  Greening,  $102.60; 
common  grades,  d.-h.  bbl.,  7501;  Colorado, 
Spitzenberg,  bushel  box,  $2.2502.50;  Colo¬ 
rado,  Winesap,  bushel  box,  $1.5001.75;  Colo¬ 
rado,  Ben  Davis,  bushel  box,  $1.26.  Pears, 
Kieffer,  bbl.,  $102;  as  to  kind,  bushel  box, 
$102.  Grapes,  Western  New  York,  Cataw¬ 
ba,  small  basket,  10014;  black,  8012;  v''’’est- 
ern  New  York,  Catawba,  per  10-basket 
case,  $101.50;  Concord,  $1;  Concord,  in 
trays,  per  ton,  $25050;  Catawba,  In  trays. 


per  ton.  $25050.  Cranberries.  Cape  Cod. 
large  varieties,  prime  to  fancy,  bbl.,  $9,500 
11;  Early  Black,  prime,  $9.50010;  common 
to  fair,  $609;  Jersey,  bbl.,  $8.5009;  crate, 
$2.5002.75.  Strawberries,  Florida,  quart,  50 
075;  Caiifornia,  pint,  25040. 

VEGETABLES. — Potatoes,  Bermuda, 
prime,  bbl.,  $404.50;  seconds,  $2.5003;  Long 
Island,  in  bulk,  bbl.,  $202.25;  State,  Pa.  & 
Mich.,  180  lbs.,  $1.5002.12;  Wisconsin  and 
other  Western,  ISO  lbs.,  $1.5002;  Western, 
.sack,  $1.7501.90;  Jersey,  bbl.,  $1.7502;  sack, 
$1.7501.90;  Southern,  second  crop,  bbl.,  $10 
1.75;  Maine,  sack,  $202.25;  German,  168-lb. 
sack,  $1.7502;  Belgium,  168-Ib.  sack,  $1.7502; 
sweets.  So.  Jersey,  bbl.,  $2.6003.75;  South¬ 
ern,  yellow,  bbl.,  $1.5002.25.  Brussels 
sprouts,  quart,  6012.  Beets,  L.  I.  and  Jer¬ 
sey,  bbi.,  $1.2501.50  ;Charleston,  100  bunches, 
$203;  New  Orleans,  bbl.,  $203.  Carrots, 
New  Orleans,  100,  $304;  L.  I.  and  Jersey, 
bbl.,  $1.2501.75.  Cabbage,  Danish  seed,  red, 
ton,  $15020;  Danish  seed,  white,  ton.  12015; 
domestic,  white,  ton,  $8011;  red,  100,  $2,500 
5;  white,  lOy,  $201.  Cauliflowers,  fair  to  fey, 
bbl.,  $306;  culls,  bbl.,  $102.  Celery,  fancy, 
large,  dozen  30050;  medium  size,  15025; 
small,  5010.  Cucumbers,  Florida,  crate, 
$1.2502.25;  basket,  $1.5002.50.  Chicory,  New 
Orleans,  bbl.,  $204.  Escarol,  New  Orleans, 
bbl.,  $204.  Eggplants,  Florida,  box,  $101.75. 
Kale,  Norfolk,  bbl.,  40050.  Kohlrabi,  New 
Orleans,  100,  $2@2.  Lettuce,  North  Carolina, 
basket,  50@1;  Charleston,  basket,  $101.50; 
Florida,  basket,  $1@2;  New  Orleans,  bbl., 
$306.  Onions,  Orange  Co.,  white,  bag,  $10 
2.50;  yellow,  $1.7502.25;  red,  $1.2501.62;  Con¬ 
necticut.  white,  bbl.,  $2.5003;  yellow,  $20 
2.75;  red,  $1.5002;  State  and  Western,  white, 
bbl.,  $204.50;  yellow,  $1.2502.25;  red,  $1,250 
1.75;  white  pickle  onions,  bbl.,  $306.  Okra, 
Florida,  carrier,  $102.  Peppers,  Florida, 
carriei',  $202.50.  Parsnips,  bbl.,  $1.5001.75. 
Radishes,  Norfolk,  basket,  $1@1.50;  New 
Orleans,  $2.  Romaine,  New  Orleans,  bbl., 
$104;  Southern,  basket,  $101.50.  Spinach, 
Norfolk,  bbl.,  $101.25.  String  beans,  Fla., 
wax,  basket,  $103;  crate,  $1@2;  Florida., 
green,  basket,  $104;  crate,  $103.60.  Squash, 
Marrow,  bbl.,  $101.60;  Hubbard,  bbl.,  $1@ 

1.25.  Turnips,  Canada,  Russia,  bbl.,  70080; 
Jersey,  Russia,  bbl.,  60070;  white,  bbl.,  $20 

2.25.  Tomatoes,  Florida,  carrier,  $1.5003.50; 
California,  box,  7501.25. 

GAME.— Quail,  dozen,  $2.50@3;  partridges, 
fresh,  pair,  $1.2501.75;  frozen,  pair,  $1,250 
1.50;  grouse,  frozen,  pair,  $2.6002.75;  wood¬ 
cock,  pair,  $101.40;  English  snipe,  dozen, 
$202.50;  plover,  golden,  dozen,  $2.7503; 
grass,  $1.5003;  wild  ducks,  canvas,  pair, 
$203;  red  head,  $1.5002;  ruddy,  1.2501.50; 
mallard,  7501;  teal,  40060;  rabbits,  pair, 
25028. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.— Calves, 
veals,  prime,  lb,  11V2012;  common  to  good, 
10011;  buttermilks,  7@9;  grassers,  6%06%. 
Pork,  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  lb,  8%0S%; 
medium,  808%;  heavy,  prime,  7V407%. 
Roasting  pigs,  lb,  12014.  Pork  tenderloins, 
lb,  18019. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Spring  chickens,  p’me, 
lb,  10;  fowls,  prime,  12;  light  weights,  11; 
roosters,  old,  8;  turkeys,  14015;  ducks. 
Western,  pair,  8001;  Southern  and  South¬ 
western,  70080.  Geese,  Western,  pair,  $1.50 
01.62;  Southern  and  Southwestern,  pair, 
$1.2501.37;  live  pigeons,  pair,  15020. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Turkeys,  Jersey 
and  up-river,  fancy,  18;  fair  to  good,  16017; 
Del.  and  Md.,  fancy,  18;  fair  to  good,  16017; 
State  and  Pennsylvania,  fancy,  18;  Ohio 
and  Michigan,  fancy,  18;  fair  to  good,  160 
17;  other  western,  scalded,  fancy,  17%018; 
dry-picked,  fancy,  17%018;  fair  to  prime, 
15017;  old,  15%@16;  common  to  fair,  13014. 
Chickens,  Phila.,  broilers,  lb,  22024  roast¬ 
ers,  lb,  18;  mixed  sizes,  15016;  State  and 
Penn.,  broilers,  fancy,  18020;  fancy  roast¬ 
ing,  14%015;  mixed  sizes,  12%@13%;  poor, 
10012;  Ohio  and  Michigan,  scalded,  fancy, 
13;  other  Western,  fancy,  12%;  other  West¬ 
ern,  fair  to  good,  11012;  capons,  Ohio,  fey, 
large,  18019;  mixed,  16017.  Fowls,  Ohio  & 
Michigan,  scalded,  fancy,  12;  other  West¬ 
ern,  scalded,  fancy,  12;  dry-picked,  fancy, 
12;  Western,  fair  to  good,  11011%.  Ducks, 
Md.  and  other  nearby,  fancy,  18;  Ohio  and 
Michigan,  fancy,  17018;  other  Western,  fey, 
17;  Western,  fair  to  good,  14016,  Geese, 
Md.  and  other  nearby,  fancy,  13014;  West¬ 
ern,  fancy,  13;  Western,  fair  to  good,  11012. 
Squabs,  prime,  large,  white,  dozen,  2.75; 
mixed,  2.2502.37;  dark,  1.75. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK.— Steers,  native,  $4.3505.80; 
bulls,  '$2.5004.30;  cows,  $1.5004.25.  Calves, 
veal,  $509.52;  little  calves,  $3.5004.50.  Sheep, 
$304;  lambs,  $4.5006.  Hogs,  State,  $6,350 
6.45. 

EAST  BUFFALO.— Calves,  veal.  $5,500 

8.50.  Sheep,  $1.7503.75.  Lambs,  $3.7505.50. 
Hogs,  heavy,  $6.4006.50;  mixed.  $6.30  06.40; 
roughs,  $5.5005.80. 

CHICAGO.— Steers,  good  to  prime,  $5,500 
6.55;  Stockers  and  feeders,  $204.50;  cows, 
$1.2504.60;  canners,  $1.2502.40.  Calves,  $30 

4.50.  Sheep,  $304.50;  lambs,  $405.90.  Hogs, 
mixed  and  butchers,  $5.9006.40;  good  to 
choice  heavy,  $6.4506.60;  light,  $5.8006.20. 


FURS 

No.  1  quality. 

Nor.  West. 

&  Eastern. 

Southern  & 
So.  W’n. 

Black  bear  . $2O.OO0$3O.OO 

Cubs  and  year- 

$15.00@$25.00 

lings  . 

, .  5.000  15.00 

4,000  12.00 

Badger  . 

..  1.000  1.50 

500 

80 

Otter  . 

.  7.000  10.00 

5.000 

9.00 

Beaver,  large _ 

Medium  . 

.  6.000  8.00 

5.000 

7.00 

..  5.000  6.00 

4.000 

3.000 

6.00 

Small  . 

.  3.000  4.00 

4.00 

Silver  fox . 

.  50.000200.00 

. 0  , 

. 

Cross  fox . 

.  8.000  25.00 

. 0  . 

Bed  fox . 

.  2.000  4.00 

1.500 

2.50 

Gray  fox . 

Fisher  . 

.  750  90 

.  5.000  10.00 

600 
. 0  . 

80 

Wolf,  prairie . 

.  1.500  2.00 

1.000 

1.7.') 

Timber  . 

.  2.000  4.00 

1.500 

3.00 

Wolverine  . 

.  4.000  8.00 

. 0  . 

Lynx  . 

.  4.000  8.00 

. 0  . 

Wild  cat . 

600  1.50 

400 

75 

Civet  cat . 

. 0 . 

200 

25 

House  cal  black. 

. 0  . 

200 

25 

Colored  . 

. 0  . 

60 

10 

Marten,  dark . 

.  5.000  15.00 

. 0  . 

_ 

Pale  . 

. 0  . 

Skunk,  black . 

.  1.250  1.50 

1.100 

i.k 

Half-striped  ... 

.  750  80 

600 

70 

Long  striped... 

750  85 

. 0  . 

Striped  . 

White  . 

400  45 

200  25 

350 
200  . 
600 

40 

Raccoon  . 

.  1.000  1.50 

1.10 

Opossum,  large.. 

.  500  60 

450 

.55 

Medium  . 

350  40 

250 

30 

Small  . 

100  15 

80 

10 

Rabbit  . 

. 0 . 

10 

1% 

Mink  . 

.  2.000  3.50 

1.000 

2.00 

Muskrat,  Winter 

140  15 

130 

14 

Fail  . 

100  11 

90 

10 

Kits  . 

30  4 

30 

4 

PCMPKINS  AND 

Pigs.— 1  notice 

in  The 

R. 

N.-Y.  references 

to  pumpkin  seeds  having 

an  Injurious  effect  on  animals 

fed  on  raw 

pumpkins.  As  I 

have  acquired  some 

ex- 

pericnce  of  more 

or  loss  value 

(to  me) 

on 

this  subject  I  give  you  the  benefit  of 

it. 

The  action  of  the  active  principle  of 

the 

pumpkin  seed  is 

as  a  diuretic. 

It  will 

be 

readily  seen  that  pumpkin  seeds  in  large 
quantities  might  prove  injurious.  To  prove 
this  I  will  cite  one  case  of  a  sow  running 
in  the  pasture  with  the  cows  and  all  hav¬ 
ing  all  the  pumpkins  they  would  eat  for  a 
period  of  about  a  month.  As  this  one  sow 
was  with  10  cows  she  soon  learned  to  run 
to  every  broken  pumpkin  first  and  eat  the 
seeds,  while  the  cows  followed  at  their 
leisure.  As  the  sow  neared  the  date  of 
farrowing  she  got  weak  in  the  back,  and  at 
last  could  not  lift  her  hind  quarters  from 
the  ground,  but  at  farrowing  time  brought 
forth  14  nice  large  pigs,  all  weak  in  the 
back  and  unable  to  get  around  to  suckle, 
and  13  went  to  an  early  grave.  The  other 
pig  and  the  sow  gradually  got  stranger  as 
the  pumpkin  seed  diet  was  out  of  reach 
and  were  fattened  the  next  Fall.  The 
medicinal  qualities  of  the  seeds  are  so  well 
known  and  the  evidence  in  this  case  so  con¬ 
clusive  I  regard  it  a  clear  case  of  too  many 
seeds,  but  you  will  notice  the  large  quan¬ 
tity  the  sow  must  have  got,  and  also  at 
regular  feeds.  No  animal  could  get  enough 
seeds,  eating  the  whole  pumpkin  at  the 
same  time,  to  cause  any  injury.  The  more 
pumpkins  the  more  pork;  the  more  pork 
the  more  profit.  g.  p. 


Wants,  for  Sale  or  Exchange 


Wanted — Competent  market  gardener, 

single,  one  who  understands  care  and  management  of 
hotbeds  and  cold  frames,  and  has  had  experience  in 
raising  and  selling  all  kinds  of  vegetables.  Salary 
and  share  of  proceeds.  Good  pay  to  right  man. 
Address  S.  L.  LUPTON,  Box  66,  Winchester,  Va. 


For  Sale. — Fruit  Farm,  89  acres;  good 
buildings.  Best  vineyards  on  Cayuga  Lake.  Every 
year  grapes.  Sell  cheap.  For  particulars  address 
G.  J.  LOOKKKBY,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 


Maryland  Ileal  Estate  for  Sale,  consist¬ 
ing  of  farms  adapted  to  grain,  grass,  fruit  and  truck. 
Building  lots  and  dwellings.  Terms  liberal. 

W.  J.  Mowbray  &  Son,  Federalsburg,  Caroline  Co..Md 


One  of  the  most  desirable  fruit  farms 
in  Virginia.  In  splendid  order.  Will  p:iy  10  per  cent 
on  price  asked  and  profit  will  increase  .steadily.  Near 
great  markets,  fine  transportation  facilities,  and  mild 
climate  in  most  healthful  belt  in  United  States. 

Albemarle  Immigration  Society,  Charlottesville.  Va. 


HOMES  FOR  ALL. 

■■  FLORIDA  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  will 
send  descriptive  booklet,  containing  photographic 
views  free  of  charge  to  all  desiring.  Hammonton 
Is  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line,  30  minutes 
from  Atlantic  City,  30  from  Philadelphia,  and  2% 
hours  from  New  York.  Has  8  schools,  7  churches, 
and  over  4,000  population.  Two  railroads  to  all 
points.  It  is  the  great  fruit  and  poultry  district.  No 
malaria.  Cheap  farms.  Healthiest  section  of  U.  S. 


P  A  D  |iJ|—!  dffer  for  .sale  a  fine  farm  of  SUU 
■  I  wl  acres,  located  on  a  branch  of  South 

ern  Railroad,  in  Washington  Co.,  Ga.,  one  mile  from 
railroad  station;  Baptist  and  Methodist  churches;  fine 
school  and  good  neighbors.  Labor  plentiful  and  under 
good  control.  Fine  climate,  healthy,  and  good  water. 
Produces  profitably  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  cow  peas. 
West  India  cane,  sorghum,  vegetables,  peaches  and 
melons.  Railroad  switch  on  farm:  cheap  cabins  for 
tenants;  building  material  very  reasonable.  Easily 
subdivided  into  small  farms.  TO  miles  from  Augusta, 
Ga.;  TO  miles  from  Macon,  Ga.;  140  miles  from  Sa¬ 
vannah,  Ga.  Splendid  opportunity  for  ideal  Southern 
home.  Price.  $16,000.  Titles  perfect. 

GEO.  D.  WAR'i'HEN,  Executor,  Sandersvllle.  Ga. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR 

farm,  home,  business,  or  other 
property  (no  matter  where  located 
or  how  large  or  small)  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  me.  Send  descrip¬ 
tion,  state  price,  and  get  full  par¬ 
ticulars  free.  Est’d  1896.  Highest 
references.  Offices  in  I4_  cities, 
from  Boston  to  San  Francisco. 

"s  W.  M.  OSTRANDER 

1871  N.  A.  Buildin'fe,  Philadelphia 


An,.  Oil  C— Holstein  Bull  Calves,  from  7  to  20 
lUH  dALC  months  old;  Chester  Whites,  all 
ages,  either  sex,  best  of  breeding,  at  reasonable  prices 
to  a  quick  buyer.  CHAS.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y 


All  COUNTRY  DEALERS andTRAPPERS 

will  do  well  by  writing  for  reliable  prices  before  sell¬ 
ing.  Honest  dealings  and  correct  grading  my  motto 
Reference:  Krst  National  Bank  of  Hlghtstown. 
LEMUEL  BLACK.,  Exporter  Raw  Furs  and  Dealer 
in  Ginseng,  Hlghtstown.  Lock  Box  48.  N.  J. 


Oldest  Commission  York. 

vyiucsi  VGIlIllliaMUll  Est.lS38.Butter,cheese, 
eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves, game, etc.  Fruits. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


Fort  Scott,  Kan. 


A  CURE  FOR  ASTHMA. 

Asthma  sufferers  need  no  longer  leave  home  and 
business  in  order  to  be  cured.  Nature  has  produced  a 
vegetable  remedy  that  will  permanently  cure  Asthma 


Rubber  Goods 


repaired  at  home.  Coals, 
Boots.  Arctics.  Rubbers. 
Rubber  Boot  Soles  and  Heels.  Repair  Outfit,  25  cents 
Agents  Wanted. 

COxVNECTICUT  RUBBER  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


and  all  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  bronchial  tubes. 
Having  tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  In  thou¬ 
sands  of  cases  (with  a  record  of  90  per  cent,  perma¬ 
nently  cured),  and  desiring  to  relieve  human  suffering, 
1  will  send  free  of  charge  to  all  sufferers  from  Asthma. 
Consumption,  Catarrh,  Bronchitis  and  nervous  dis¬ 
eases,  this  recipe  In  German,  French  or  English,  with 
full  directions  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent  by  mail. 
Address  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper,  W.  A.  Noyes. 
847  Powers  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BEAT  THE  COAL  BARON 

by  buyinga  wood  saw  and  sawing  your  own  and  your 
neighbors’  wood.  Wo  niahe  a  full  lino  of 
circular  and  drag  saws.  £ach  is  tho  best 
oflti  kiod.  Our  tread  powers  are 
the  best  powers  fur  running 
saws  or  other  farm  machinezy.  We 
mike  a  full  line  of  Ensilage  and  Fodder 
Machlne’-y,  Threshers,  Engines,  Fanning 
Hills,  Round  Silos,  etc.  Send  for  full  de- 
sorlptlve  catalogue.  We  mall  it  free. 

HARDER  aiFG.  CO.,  Cobleikill.N.  T. 


WEIGHT  AND  QUALITY  WILL  TALK 
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The  FRO.ST  contains  more  weight  andtw’ice  the 
strength  of  ordinary  fencing.  Special  prices  to 
agents.  Catalogue  for  the  asking. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  KNOW  HOW  TO 
MAVC  Mnuev  BELGIAN  HAKES?  Over 

IiIMIVE  nIUllbl  lOUO  are  making  large  profits  rais¬ 
ing  for  us  to  sell.  We  get  from  $5  to  MO  each  for  the 
nice  ones.  20  to  35  cents  a  pounds  for  the  others.  A 
20-page  Book,  16-page  Belgian  Hare  and  Poultry  Paper 
and  other  literature  Free  for  stamp.  Address  (men¬ 
tioning  The  R.  N.-Y.)  E,  I,  it  B.  CO.,  Belfast,  Me. 


WANTED 

Hay  of  All  Grades. 

F.  D.  HEWITT, 

120  I.lberty  .Street,  New  York,  N,  Y. 


Rediieed  Wholesale  Prices 
on  all  kinds  of  fencing  wire.  Includ¬ 
ing  the  best  Coiled  Spring  wire  made. 
Send  for  catalogue  describing  the 
Cleveland  Fence.  Colled  Spring  and 
Steel  Gates  THE  CLEVELAND 
FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


SENT  ON  TRIAL 

A  Fence  Machine  that  will  make  over  100 
Styles  of  Fence  and  from  60  to  70  rods  a  day 

AT  ACTUAL  COST  OF  WIRE 

Horse-higbt  Boll-strong,  Pig  and  Chteken-tlght. 
Wire  at  Wholesale  Prfees*  Catalogrue  Free. 
Kitselman  Bros.  b.  D02  Mancie,  Ind. 


Don’t  Let  Your  Dealer 

persuade  you  to  buy  old-style  poultry  netting. 
UNION  LOCK  POULTRY  FENCING  is  far 
superior  to  any  other  style.  It  has  fine  mesh  at 
the  bottom  to  stop  small  chicks.  All  horizontal 
lines  are  cables  making  it  stronger;  fits  any  un¬ 
evenness  of  the  ground  without  cutting.  We  sell 
at  oue-half  manufacturers’  prices.  It  will  pay 
you  to  write  us  about  It. 

CASE  BROS.,  Colchester,  Conn. 


If  You  Stretch 


up  Juet  one  roll  of  Page  Fence,  you’ll  never 
think  of  using  that  fence  machine  again.  Try  It. 
PAGE  iVOVK.N  WIUK  FKJiCK  CO.,  AllUI AN, K’H. 


A  Perfect  Yfeven  Fence. 

Not  of  short  wires  to  disengage  and  injure  stock  with  loose  ends.  Horizontal  and 
truss  wires  all  continuous,  very  strong  at  top  and  bottom.  Meshes  of  main  and 
truss  wires  always  remain  in  place  and  bind  the  whole  into  a  compact  bar  against 
all  stock.  In  various  heights,  18, 24,  etc.,  up  to  54  inches.  A  fence  that  is  beautiful, 
strong  and  permanent.  Provides  for  expansion  and  contraction  in  heat  and  cold. 
Never  sags  while  posts  stand  up.  Write  for  catalog. 

CUYAHOGA  WIRE  A  FENCE  CO.,  Oepl.M,  Cuyahoga  Falla,  Ohio. 
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MARKET  NOTES 


THE  WRONG  ROOT.— A  ginseng  dealer 
in  this  city  received  a  package  containing 
over  20  pound.s  of  root.s  which  the  shipper 
supposed  to  be  ginseng.  It  turned  out  to 
be  elecampane,  a  common  roadside  plant, 
which  does  not  at  all  resemble  ginseng. 
The  package  instead  of  selling  for  $75  to 
$100  was  not  worth  enough  to  pay  the  ex- 
pressage. 

LONDON  FUR  SAT.ES.— London  is  the 
great  center  for  fur  buyers  from  all  parts 
of  the  w'orld,  and  upon  the  periodical  sales 
made  there  dealers  in  Europe  and  America 
make  their  prices.  It  is  reported  that  on 
December  17,  57,000  sealskins  were  sold  in 
half  a  day.  Alaskan  seal  brought  the  high¬ 
est  figures,  $30  to  $45  each,  being  an  excess 
of  about  one-fourth  previous  prices.  De¬ 
tails  of  the  sales  of  inland  caught  furs  will 
be  given  later. 

POTATOES. — A  great  variety  is  on  hand 
at  present,  ranging  in  price  from  $4.50  for 
prime  Bermuda  to  $1  per  barrel  for  small 
southern  second-crop.  Long  Island  and 
Maine  stand  at  $2  or  over.  Few  others 
reach  this  mark.  Receipts  from  Europe  are 
light.  A  general  price  of  $2  or  over  seems 
necessary  to  make  European  shipments 
profitable  in  this  market.  The  effects  of 
the  cold  snap  of  a  few  days  since  are  seen 
in  some  of  the  present  offerings.  The  mar¬ 
ket  is  burdened  with  stock  of  this  sort, 
causing  buyers  to  be  very  cautious  and 
critical.  It  is  sometimes  hard  to  detect 
slight  frost  damage  without  cutting  the 
potatoes.  While  a  little  chill  does  not  in¬ 
jure  the  tubers  for  immediate  use,  in  some 
cases  giving  a  not  unpleasant  sweetish 
taste,  the  keeping  quality  is  likely  to  be 
poor. 

CHRISTMAS  GREENS.— The  sale  of 
Christmas  trees  and  the  various  other 
greens  used  for  decoration  has  become  an 
annual  feature  of  the  trade  of  many  pro¬ 
duce  commission  houses.  Part  of  their 
supplies  they  buy  from  jobbers  in  the  efty 
and  part  comes  from  their  regular  ship¬ 
pers.  who  make  raids  on  the  woods  early 
in  December,  gettng  large  quantities  of 
ground  pine,  which  is  shipped  in  bags.  This 
is  made  up  into  wreaths  and  roping,  some 
being  dyed  a  frightful  dark  green,  not  in 
Nature’s  color  list.  In  addition  to  florists 
and  commission  men  an  army  of  special 
street  venders  appear,  with  stands  along 
the  curbstone  and  in  the  middle  of  son\e 
streets.  Holly  and  mistletoe  are  most 
popular  for  house  decoration.  The  holly 
offered  here  this  year  was  fine,  being  well 
covered  with  berries.  Much  of  the  mistle¬ 
toe  sold  in  the  East  is  supposed  to  come 
from  England,  but  more  of  it  is  of  Ameri¬ 
can  origin.  In  the  Central  West  and  South 
the  native  plant  is  used.  It  considerably 
resembles  the  imported  and  is  doubtless 
sold  as  such  to  those  unfamiliar  with  the 
two  plants.  Some  of  the  holly  is  made  up 
in  wreaths  which  people  hang  in  their  win¬ 
dows,  but  most  of  it  goes  in  bulk  from  the 
boxes  in  which  it  comes,  the  buyer  paying 
10,  15  or  25  cents  per  bunch  of  two  to  half 
a  dozen  sprays,  according  to  size  and  qual¬ 
ity.  Mistletoe  varies  greatly  in  price  from 
year  to  year.  Sometimes  large  quantities 
of  it  heat  on  the  voyage  from  England, 
arriving  in  an  unsalable  condition.  We 
haA'e  seen  it  .so  scarce  that  a  crate  three 
feet  each  way  cost  $.50,  as  much  as  $1  being 
charged  for  a  small  spray.  In  selling  mis¬ 
tletoe  dealers  have  a  habit  of  sizing  up  the 
customer  and  asking  about  all  they  think 
he  can  stand;  30  to  60  cents  for  a  small 
handful  is  an  average  range.  Very  large 
fan-shaped  branches  as  much  as  a  foot 
and  a  half  across  and  well  berried  are  seen 
occasionally,  selling  at  $2  to  $3.50  or  even 
more. 

LOW  QUALITY  PRODUCTS.— “Farmers 
will  never  quit  raising  low  quality  fruits 
and  vegetables  that  sell  profitably  on  their 
good  looks.”  This  remark  was  recently 
made  in  reply  to  a  statement  that  the  apple 
and  celery  markets  have  been  damaged  by 
the  sale  of  good-looking  but  low  quality 
stuff  that  lessens  rather  than  Increases  the 
demand.  If  the  remark  quoted  above  is 
true,  the  necessary  conclusion  is  that  the 
farmer  is  so  blindly  grasping  and  lacking 
in  consideration  of  the  market  to  which  his 
children  must  cater,  to  say  nothing  of  en¬ 
tirely  Ignoring  the  rights  of  present  day 
consumers,  that  he  is  willing  to  use  his 
energies  in  the  production  of  counterfeits, 
products  that  he  knows  are  not  worth 
what  he  gets  for  them.  There  are  farm¬ 
ers  of  this  type,  the  same  as  there  are 
humbug  doctors,  lawyers,  etc.,  but  we  re¬ 
sent  any  such  description  of  farmers  as 
a  class.  The  difficulty  is  that  few  realize 
at  present  the  damage  that  is  being  done 
by  the  sale  of  Inferior  products.  But  peo¬ 
ple  say:  “We  have  heard  this  for  years, 
yet  Ben  Davis  apples  continue  to  sell,  and 
this  year  bring  as  much  as  Baldwins." 
This  is  true  of  wholesale  prices,  but  does 
not  hold  good  of  the  retail  trade  of  this 
city,  where  d.ally  we  see  this  apple  dis¬ 
criminated  against.  Consumers  are  slowly 
becoming  educated  to  the  merits  of  differ¬ 


ent  varieties.  Two  or  three  years  ago  it 
was  common  to  see  large  Ben  Davis  re¬ 
tailing  for  five  cents  each  the  same  as 
Baldwin  or  Spy.  Now  on  most  fruit  stands 
the  price  is  two  for  five.  The  contrast  is 
still  greater  with  extra,  choice  Spitzen- 
bergs,  selling  at  10  cents  each.  But  how 
can  Ben  Davis  apples  wholesale  so  high  if 
the  retail  price  is  cut  in  two?  Largely  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  waste.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  price  would  keep  up  to  its 
present  notch  if  they  all  had  to  be  re¬ 
tailed  in  markets  where  they  would  com¬ 
pete  with  better  varieties.  Being  such  ex¬ 
cellent  shippers  they  come  handy  to  send 
long  distances  to  out  of  the  way  corners 
of  the  world  that  could  not  be  reached 
with  other  apples.  Another  question  often 
asked  is  w'hy  it  is  possible  to  retail  so 
many  apples  of  this  variety  In  markets 
like  New  York  if  people  do  not  w’ant  them? 
In  a  population  so  large  and  changing 
there  are  every  year  hundreds  of  unsus¬ 
pecting  buyers  who  bite  on  the  red  bait. 
If  all  of  these  remember  and  refuse  to  bite 
again,  another  lot  of  experimenters  is 
ready  to  take  their  places.  In  a  small  town 
with  a  fixed  population  the  case  would  be 
different.  If  one  puts  on  such  a  market 
.something  of  low  quality,  it  is  soon  found 
out.  and  he  gets  such  a.  frost  from  buyers 
that  he  quits.  Every  low-grade  apple  eaten 
here  lessens  the  demand  for  apples,  where¬ 
as  every  Spy,  Baldwin,  Greening,  King, 
Bellflower,  or  other  variety  of  distinctive 
merit  besides  shipping  qualities  Increases 
the  public  appetite  for  apples.  Varieties  of 
potatoes,  pears,  strawberries,  etc.,  might 
be  named  that  make  the  consumer  wish 
for  less  rather  than  more.  Large  quanti 
ties  of  heavy-yielding,  soggy  potatoes  are 
produced  on  the  plea  that  they  are  demand¬ 
ed  for  some  restaurant  and  hotel  uses  in 
the  making  of  potato  salad  or  for  boiling 
where  they  are  intended  to  be  sliced  and 
warmed  over  without  breaking  the  pieces. 
But  this  demand  is  not  sufficient  to  use 
them  all.  They  get  into  households  where 
better  potatoes  are  wanted.  The  members 
of  the  family  say:  “Potatoes  are  poor  thl.s 
year,”  and  they  eat  rice  or  some  other  sub¬ 
stitute.  In  the  same  way  oranges  are  sub¬ 
stituted  for  apples  because  “the  apples  are 
so  poor.”  The  fact  that  several  hundred 
people  have  been  bitten  in  this  way  at 
about  the  same  time  may  account  for  de¬ 
pressions  In  the  potato  or  apple  market 
that  dealers  are  unable  to  explain.  It  Is 
said  that  such  matters  will  right  them¬ 
selves  after  a  time,  which  Is  quite  true,  for 
after  buyers  refuse  to  take  a  product  the 
grower  will  necessarily  stop  raising  it. 
But  this  is  a  case  where  foresight  is  much 
less  expensive  than  experience.  It  is  a 
short-sighted  policy  to  force  such  an  issue 
with  buyers.  Because  all  the  results  of 
market  offerings  cannot  be  at  once  traced 
they  are  none  the  less  sure  to  be  affected. 
This  rule  has  few  exceptions;  when  con¬ 
sumers  get  a  good  product,  they  know  it 
and  want  more.  Poor  stuff  has  the  opposite 
effect.  They  know  it  and  want  less. 

w.  w.  H. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  BREEDERS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Breeders  was  held  at  Rochester  De¬ 
cember  17  and  18.  The  session,  although 
lightly  attended,  had  much  of  value  in  its 
discussions.  Perhaps  one  of  the  dominant 
thoughts  was  the  damage  done  to  the 
breeders’  Interests  by  putting  out  regis¬ 
tered  animals  with  a  fashionable  family 
name  and  pedigree  but  without  Individual 
merit.  Resolutions  favoring  increa.sed  ag¬ 
ricultural  facilities  at  Cornell  were  unani¬ 
mously  passed  with  much  enthusiasm. 
The  most  hearty  and  popular  endorsement 
comes  from  every  source  for  this  much- 
needed  addition  to  our  State  educational 
facilities.  A  resolution  was  also  passed 
after  a  spirited  discussion  demanding  that 
the  present  arrangements  established  by 
the  Government  for  compulsory  dipping  of 
sheep  at  the  Buffalo  stock  yards  be  with¬ 
drawn.  This  apparently  unwarranted  and 
unnecessary  requirement  is  likely  to  ruin 
the  sheep-feeding  Industry  of  w'estern  New 
York.  Small  lambs  are  run  through  this 
dip  in  cold  weather  and  a  large  mortality 
follows,  which  in  every  ca.se  the  farmer 
must  bear,  whether  they  die  at  the  stock 
yards  or  at  home,  and  for  which  treatment 
four  cents  per  head  is  charged.  This  lime 
dip  was  primarily  inaugurated  to  prevent 
scab,  but  the  farmers  claim  that  it  neither 
kills  scab  or  lice.  It  would  seem  that  our 
State  Agricultural  Department  should  in¬ 
vestigate  this  matter  and  cooperate  with 
the  National  Government  in  adjusting  upon 
some  rational  basis  this  ever  present  evil. 
Another  important  question  resolved  upon 
was  that  when  the  list  of  expert  judges 
was  printed  it  should  show  the  particular 
kind  of  live  stock  of  which  the  individual 
had  some  accurate  and  specific  knowledge, 
and  not  permit  a  judge  of  cattle  to  pass 
upon  every  form  of  live  stock  upon  ex¬ 
hibition.  Expert  Judges  have  frequently 
judged  every  class  of  live  stock  from  rab¬ 
bits  to  horses,  the  management  often  in¬ 
sisting  upon  it  in  order  to  save  expense. 
This  makes  a  farce  of  the  whole  expert- 


judge  business.  The  move  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended  and  will  have  a  salutary  effect  pro¬ 
vided  the  fair  associations  will  not  put 
extra  work  upon  these  men. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  M. 
H.  Olin,  president;  Gerald  Howatt,  vice- 
president;  E.  A.  Callahan,  secretary;  W. 
W.  Smallwood,  treasurer.  A  delegation 
was  present  from  eastern  New  York  and 
seemed  to  be  right  in  asking  that  at  least 
each  alternate  session  be  held  at  some 
central  point  in  eastern  New  York,  or 
change  the  name  to  the  Western  New 
York  Association.  ii.  E.  cook. 

Peach ’tree-Borer.— My  experience  witn 
this  miserable  pest  is  to  dig  about  eight 
or  10  inches  around  the  roots  of  the  peach 
trees,  then  take  a  knife  and  get  the  borers 
out  and  fill  the  excavation  with  unleached 
ashes,  and  in  May  put  the  earth  back  leav¬ 
ing  the  ashes.  I  do  this  In  November  or 
December.  I  shall  try  a  few  trees  with 
gas  tar.  geo.  carter. 

Virginia. 


Ir$  $0  Easy 


To  take  cold.  It’s  so  coininon  to  neglect 
the  cold.  That  is  one  reason  why  there 
are  so  many  people  with  "deep-seated,” 
stubborn  coughs,  and  so  many  more  with 
"lung  trouble.” 

The  short,  quick  way  to  cure  a  cough 
is  to  use  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Dis¬ 
covery.  The  quicker 
this  remedy  is  used  the 
quicker  the  cure.  But 
even  when  neglect  has 
let  disease  fasten  on 
the  lungs,  "  Golden 
Medical  Discovery”  '  ' 
may  be  relied  on  to 
cure  in  ninety- 
eight  cases  out  of 
every  hundred. 

The  only  niotivf 
for  substitution  is 
to  permit  the  dealer 
to  make  the  little 
extra  profit  paid  on  the  sale 
of  less  meritorious  medi¬ 
cines.  He  gains.  You  lose. 

Therefore  accept  no  substi¬ 
tute  for  "Golden  Medical  Discovery.” 


"I  am  feeling  quite  well,’’ writes  Miss  Dorcas 
A.  IrCwis,  of  No.  1129  24th  St.,  Wa.shiiigton,  I).  C. 
”My  cough  is  very  much  better,  and  I  owe  it  all 
to  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery.  I 
cannot  .say  too  much  in  prai.se  of  the  medicine. 
I  had  been  quite  a  siifferer  for  a  long  time,  and 
after  reading  Doctor  Pierce’s  Comnion  Sense 
Medieal  Adviser  thought  I  would  try  his  ‘  (ioldcii 
Medical  Discovery,’  I  commenced  tnuing  it  in 
May,  1899.  Had  not  been  sleeping  well  for  a  long 
time.  Took  one  teaspoontid  of  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Discovery  and  slept  nearly  all 
night  without  coughing,  so  I  continued  taking 
it.  I  am  in  great  sympathy  with  cvcryliody  who 
suffers  with  a  cough.  I  had  been  a  .sufferer  for 
more  than  ten  yeans.  I  tried  lots  of  different 
medicines  and  different  doctor^,  but  did  not  feel 
much  better.  I  coughed  until  1  commenced  .spit¬ 
ting  blood,  but  now  I  feel  much  stronger  and 
am  entirely  well.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical 
Discovery  IS  the  best  medicine  I  have  ever  taken. 
My  home  is  in  Williamsburg,  Virginia.” 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  are  a  la¬ 
dies’  laxative.  No  other  medicine  equals 
them  for  gentleness  and  thoroughness. 


Fleming's  3  are  free 
if  they  fail. 

Fistula  &  Poll  Evil' 

CURED  IN  2  WEEKS. 

Fifteen  to  30  days  is  all  the  time 
required  to  cure  with  Fleming’s 
Fistula  and  Poll  Evil  Cure.  Other 
remedies  require  months  and 
often  fail.  This  has  never  yet 
failed. 


'Doom  of  Lump  Jaw 

You  need  never  lose  an  animal  or  forfeit 
a  cent  of  its  value  by  reason  of  lump  jaw. 
Fleming’s  Lump  Jaw  Cure  takes  off  every 
vestige  of  the  lump.  Seldom  leaves  a  scar. 
Easy  to  use  and  harmless. 

Spavin  Gured  Minu1«s. 

One  treatment  is  usually  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired  to  take  off  any  spavin  with  Flem¬ 
ing's  Spavin  Cure.  No  cost  if  it  fails. 

rite  today  for  circulars  on  any  or  all  the  above  renie* 
dies.  Stato  which  circulars  are  wanted. 

FLKMT\<J  TSItOS.*  Clicmlftfa, 

XTiilon  8tock.  Ynrila*  •  OiJonso,  111* 


STONE  BOAT  HEAD- 

•A  great  thing.  Write  for 
free  catalogue  and  prices. 
■Agcnlw  AVnntod. 

KirnARo  k.vtes. 

12  Si.  rorlinnil,  Mich, 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co..  118  West  Water  St..Syracuse,N.Y. 


To  January  1, 


New  subscribers  to  T  ;k 
R.  N.-\.  will  now  get  the 

1904,  for  $1.  P<'U?erfrom  the  time  snh- 
^  ^  scriptions  are  received 

until  Jannarj-  1,  1904.  If  you  will  send  us  a  elnb 
of  four  snb.scriptions,  new  or  renewal,  with  ^4. 
we  will  advance  your  own  subscription  one  year 
free. 


n||nT||||P  CURED  while  you  work.  You  pay 
nUi  I  UnC  J4  when  cured.  No  cure  no  pay 
ALEX.  8PEIR.S,  Bo.v  8:4t,  Westbrook,  Maine. 


DON’T  GROPE  IN  THE  DARK 

Avoid  all  mineral  and  poisonous  substances;  they  heal 
naturally  by  scabbing  and  drying.  Insist  on  having 

VETERINARY  PIXINE 

It  penetrates,  absorbs  and  heals.  Its  power  is  a 
revelation.  Positivtdy  cures  chronic  scratches,  grease 
heel,  speed  cracks,  hoof  root,  cowpox,  mange  and 
sores.  Money  back  if  It  falls. 

2  oz.,25c.:8  c,z.,50c.;  5-lb.  pkge.,  $4. 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


“SAVE-THE-HORSE” 


(TKADE-MAKK) 


Facts  so  true  results  so  convincing — need  one  wonder  tvhy  onr  written  guarantee  which  accompanies 
every  bottle  was  constructed  so  that  it  is  equivalent  to  a  bond. 


1752  N.  St..  Washington,  D.  C. 
(jentlemen— In  the  case  of  my  horse  1  can  say  I  was 
not  sanguine  when  three  Veterinary  Surgeons  after 
e.xamining  the  horse  said  ho  could  not  be  cured  of 
bone  spavin.  All  agreed  that  he  would  probably  bo 
lame  the  rest  of  his  life.  It  was  a  case  of  two  years 
standing,  and  the  horse  was  12  or  i:8  years  old  and 
they  said  it  was  almost,  impossible  to  cure  such  a 
pise.  I  had  him  blistered  several  limes  with  ut  re¬ 
lief.  I  paid  $10  for  two  applications  of  a  wonderful 
cure  and  sent  him  in  the  country  for  pasture  tbeeany 
part  of  the  Summer,  and  while  there  t  led  a  bottle  of 
—but  ho  came  hack  to  me  on  three  legs,  as  it  were, 
with  an  awfully  blistered  leg.  I  would  not  have  him 
tired  and  sent  for  your  medicine,  and  after  the  sore 
healed  my  groom  applied  the  remedy  as 'directed.  I 
did  not  use  him  for  a  week  or  two,  but  as  he  grew 
btffter,  I  used  himfrequently.  His  lameness  gradually 
left  him,  and  to-day  he  seems  as  well  as  ever,  so  that 
the  horse  which  two  months  ago  would  not  have 
brought  $5  at  auction  is  worth  all  of  $:i00  to  mo  and  I 
have  never  ceased  to  be  grateful  to  the  “Save-the- 
Horse"  remedy  and  have  recommended  It  without 
hesitation  and  you  deserve  all  success. 

W.  H.  BURNETT. 

-  New  York,  N.  Y*. 

Gentlemen— My  horse  was  hurt  on  the  outside  of  the 
hock  by  a  severe  blow  which  caused  a  hard  swelling 
to  form  below  the  hock.  The  Veterinary  blistered 
her  and  laid  her  up  for  a  week.  He  said’it  was  pos¬ 
sible  he  would  nave  to  fire  and  blister  lier  several 
times  beiore  it  would  be  entirely  removed.  1  used 
part  of  the  bottle  purchased  from  jou.  and  the  lump 
apiiears  to  be  entirely  removed,  and  I  have  worked 
her  continually.  C.  C.  LANGHAM, 

Painter  and  Decorator,  245  W.26th  St. 


Some  Cases  Take  Two  Bottles. 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen— 1  used  two  bottles  of  "Save-the-Horse’ 
as  a  last  resort,  not  having  very  much  faith  In  adver¬ 
tised  preparations.  The  horse  treated  was-  a  very 
valuable  bay  tandem  leader.  He  had  ii  bone  spavin 
deep  seated,  and  at  the  time  I  started  to  use  “  Save- 
the-Uorss”  bad  been  laid  up  about  8  months.  He  had 
been  blistered  and  he  had  been  fired  once,  and  was 
Ju.st  as  lame  as  before.  My  coachman  applied  your 
remedy  as  directed  and  I  am  glad  to  say  the  hor’so  is 
absolutely  sound  to-day  and  has  been  so  for  several 
months.  I  used  the  horse  during  treatment  for  light 
driving  only.  I  consider  your  remedy  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  things  on  this  market  to  day,  ami  I  am  very 
glad  Indeed  to  be  able  to  state  the  facts  in  the  case. 

ED\V.  n.  HAWKE,  Jn.,  Law  Ottices,  Wi  B’way. 

Blauvelt,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen — Our  business  is  boarding  and  carl  ngfor 
horses.  Wo  liave  many  sent  here  to  be  treated  for 
various  afflictions,  among  them  and  on  which  our  urst 
trial  of  “  Save-the-Horse"  was  used  was  a  valuable 
mare  with  a  pair  of  bog  spavins.  Wc  do  not  know 
definitely  of  how  long  standing,  but  she  had  been 
treated  by  a  Veterinarian  and  pronounced  incurable. 
Having  noticed  your  advertisement,  we  decided  to 
give  It  a  trial.  We  began  treating  her  ab-'iii  the  iiild- 
dlo  of  .lune,  and  iit  that  time  she  was  very  lame,  buc 
we  allowed  her  to  run  in  pasture  all  the  time  wo  were 
I’sing  “Save  the-Horso"  lof  which  we  used  not  quite 
one  bottle)  and  to-day  she  is  a  sound  horse.  We  will 
soon  begin  treiiting  one  with  bone  spavin  that  lias 
been  tired  but  not  cured.  Our  faith  lu  it  is  so  strong 
that  wo  are  almost  willing  to guarantee  the  cure. 

W.  H.  BUKR. 


Po.sitively  and  permanently  cures  Bone  and  Bog  .Spavin,  Ringbone,  Curb,  Thoroughpln,  Siilint, 
Zapped  Hock,  Shoe  Boil,  Wind  Puff,  Weak  and  Sprained  Tendons,  and  all  Lameness. 

Contains  no  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate  or  other  forms  of  mercury,  or  any  injurious  ingredient. 
Work  hor.se  continuously  if  desired.  Cures  without  scar,  blemi.sh  or  loss  of  hair. 


$5  PER  BOTTLE. 

Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle,  constructed  to  convince  and  protect  yon  fully.  The  need  of 
second  bottle  is  almost  improbable,  except  in  rarest  cases.  Guai'.'intee  covers  effectiveness  of  one 
bottle.  Copy  of  guarantee  sent  upon  apidication. 

SC.OO  a  bottle  at  all  dealers  ami  druggists,  or  sent  prepaiil  liy  the  niitnufacluri-rs. 

00.,  Tx-oy,  IXT.  Y. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


MPlPES,  the  hen  man. 

We  keep  a  flock  of  about  30  hens,  and  are 
compelled  to  keep  them  in  a  small  yard 
most  of  the  time,  and  have  a  good  warm 
close  house  for  them.  They  moulted  as 
usual  in  the  Fall,  and  got  a  good  growth 
of  new  feathers,  but  of  late  they  have 
been  losing  their  feathers,  about  as  badly 
as  in  moulting  time.  They  are  apparently 
healthy  in  all  ways.  After  moulting  they 
started  in  laying  and  laid  well  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  then  they  stopped  all  at  once, 
and  have  never  laid  another  egg  since,  and 
this  has  been  three  or  four  weeks.  Can 
you  surmise  the  cause  of  their  losing  their 
plumage  and  of  this  sudden  cessation  of 
laying?  They  are  fed  a  warm  mash  in  the 
morning,  mostly  table  scraps  at  noon,  and 
corn,  wheat  and  oats  mixed  for  night  ra¬ 
tion.  W'e  have  a  bag  of  Armour’s  raw 
bone,  bought  for  fertilizer;  did  not  use  it 
all.  Will  this  be  a  satisfactory  and  safe 
feed  for  the  hens?  If  so,  how  much  should 
be  fed  to  a  flock  of  30  hens,  and  how  often? 

Johnson  City,  Tenn.  e.  e.  b. 

Huuuying  a  Hen. — The  behavior  of 
White  Betty,  my  experimental  hen,  will 
be  of  interest  here.  On  page  714,  last 
j'ear,  I  told  how  I  had  induced  her  to 
begin  laying  on  September  29,  after  tak¬ 
ing  a  moulting  rest  of  only  26  days.  It 
now  appears  that  I  hurried  her  to  work 
too  quickly.  It  may  be  that  the  hens  of 
E.  E.  E.  also  began  laying  before  the 
full  moult  was  accomplished.  White 
Betty  began  to  lay  as  stated  on  Septem¬ 
ber  29,  and  kept  it  up  regularly  all 
through  October,  but  early  in  November 
she  stopped  laying  and  again  began  to 
lose  her  feathers.  She  soon  began  to 
look  decidedly  ragged,  and  her  bright 
red  comb  lost  its  size  and  luster.  She 
was  still  in  good  flesh  (weighing  six 
pounds),  but  lost  a  good  share  of  her 
a})petite.  Wishing  to  get  as  much  in¬ 
formation  from  her  as  possible  while 
she  is  on  the  witness  stand,  I  Anally 
concluded  to  reduce  her  weight  to  flve 
pounds,  and  see  what  effect  full  fee'd 
would  then  have  on  her.  This  took 
longer  than  I  expected.  I  was  about 
three  weeks  getting  that  pound  of  body 
weight  away  from  her.  Some  of  the 
time  she  got  nothing  at  all  except  air 
and  water.  She  only  lost  from  one  to 
1%  ounce  per  day  under  these  condi¬ 
tions,  showing  that  less  than  ounce 
per  day  of  body  weight  will  sustain  life. 
She  is  not  in  full  plumage  yet  at  this 
writing  (December  19),  but  is  eating 
ravenously  and  laying  on  weight  agaip, 
with  every  indication  of  perfect  health. 
The  experience  of  E.  E.  E.,  coupled  with 
this,  seems  to  indicate  that  hens  do  act¬ 
ually  require  a  long  rest  from  egg  pro¬ 
duction  at  moulting  time.  If  conditions 
are  such  that  they  do  not  get  it  all  at 
once,  they  will  take  it  later  on.  I  pre¬ 
sume  the  Armour’s  raw  bone  referred 
to  is  in  dry  form,  and  if  so,  may  safely 
be  kept  where  the  hens  can  run  to  it  at 
will  and  help  themselves.  Unless  driven 
to  it  by  hunger  they  are  not  likely  to  in¬ 
jure  themselves,  even  with  green  cut 
bone.  Deprive  a  hen  of  other  food  and 
she  will  soon  eat  enough  green  bone, 
and  many  other  substances,  in  the  ef¬ 
fort  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger  to 
do  her  an  injury.  I  once  placed  tallow, 
corn,  and  pot  cheese  before  a  pen  of 
hens,  and  allowed  them  to  balance  their 
own  ration  from  it.  No  injury  resulted 
for  some  time,  but  finally  the  supply  of 
corn  and  cheese  became  exhausted,  while 
a  large  piece  of  taliow  remained.  They 
then  ate  too  much  of  the  tallow  and  a 
number  of  them  sickened  and  died. 

I  notice  that  while  you  frequently  speak 
of  roup  you  do  not  prescribe  treatment 
for  affected  birds  or  state  the  conditions 
that  cause  the  disease,  or  how  it  can  be 
prevented.  Will  you  give  cause  of  the  dis- 
ea.se,  treatment,  and  precautions  to  be 
taken  through  which  the  disease  may  be 
avoided?  J.  F. 

Tliiells,  N.  y. 

Pkevkntio.n  First. — The  best  inform¬ 
ed  authorities  on  roup  now  generally 


concede  that  it  is  a  germ  disease.  This 
being  conceded,  of  course  the  best  thing 
to  do  is  to  avoid  opportunity  for  infec¬ 
tion.  My  father  and  mother  have  just 
celebrated  their  sixtieth  wedding  anni¬ 
versary.  During  all  these  60  years  they 
have  lived  at  the  old  homestead,  and  al¬ 
ways  keep  a  flock  of  from  50  to  100  hens. 
They  seldom  buy  any  birds,  but  some¬ 
times  get  a  few  settings  of  eggs  to  in¬ 
troduce  new  blood.  During  all  these 
years  I  doubt  if  there  was  ever  a  case 
of  roup  on  Lie  farm.  I  certainly  have 
never  seen  or  heard  of  one,  and  I  only 
live  a  few  miles  away.  So  long  as  the 
germs  of  roup  can  be  kept  away  from 
the  place,  there  should  not  be  any  in¬ 
fection.  Witness  the  efforts  of  the  offi¬ 
cials  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  germs 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease  now  present 
in  parts  of  our  country.  This  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  wisest  thing  to  do.  After 
the  germs  of  roup  once  find  a  lodgment 
on  the  premises,  the  battle  is  likely  to 
be  long  and  severe.  Prof.  Wing,  of  Cor¬ 
nell,  was  once  asked  how  to  avoid  the 
recurrence  of  the  scourge,  and  his  an¬ 
swer  was  the  best  I  can  give:  “Manage 
in  some  way  to  keep  your  birds  in  vig¬ 
orous  health”  was  his  advice.  I  have 
had  enough  roup  on  my  farm  to  make 
up  for  any  lack  on  that  of  the  old  home¬ 
stead,  having  sometimes  wrung  their 
necks  and  carted  hens  to  the  dump  by 
the  wheelbarrow  load,  and  always  ex¬ 
pect  trouble  in  that  way  whenever  from 
any  cause  my  birds  get  low  in  vigor 
with  which  to  resist  the  germs  of  the 
disease.  There  is  no  treatment  which  I 
can  recommend  for  a  bird  that  once  gets 
roup  in  its  severe  form,  so  that  the  eyes 
and  face  are  badly  swollen.  Those  who 
want  to  spend  60  cents  worth  of  time 
doctoring  a  50-cent  bird  can  find  plenty 
of  roup  remedies  on  the  market  with 
which  to  experiment.  Comfortable  quar¬ 
ters  and  good  health-giving  food,  will 
enable  most  of  an  affected  flock  to  re¬ 
cover  in  due  time,  and  be  thereafter 
more  valuable  birds,  on  account  of  their 
lessened  liability  to  contract  the  disease 
again. 

A  Comfort  for  the  Road. — How 
many  farmers  know  of  the  comfort  to 
be  derived  from  a  good  lantern  under 
the  laprobe  when  driving,  on  a  cold 
day?  I  recently  had  occasion  to  take  a 
long  drive  across  country  on  a  cold  day, 
and  realized  this  as  never  before.  If 
the  bottom  of  the  wagon  or  sleigh  does 
not  happen  to  have  a  convenient  crack, 
a  small  hole  should  be  bored,  to  enable 
the  flame  to  be  supplied  with  oxygen 
from  below.  Now  place  the  lighted  lan¬ 
tern  between  the  feet,  cover  with  a  good 
robe,  and  enjoy  comfortable  warmth  in 
spite  of  zero  weather.  With  a  covered 
wagon  or  sleigh  to  protect  the  face  from 
cold  winds,  the  whole  day  can  thus  be 
spent  without  discomfort.  If  the  hands 
get  cold,  they  can  be  thrust  under  the 
robe,  and  the  warmth  will  enter  the 
sleeve,  and  be  felt  clear  to  the  shoul¬ 
ders.  On  the  ride  referred  to,  I  drove 
from  9  A.  M.  to  7  P.  M.,  and  although 
the  thermometer  registered  zero  when  I 
alighted,  I  was  as  comfortabiy  warm  as 
though  sitting  by  a  warm  fire  all  day. 

O.  W.  MARES. 

A  Sow  That  Earned  Money. 

The  Cheshire  sow.  Beauty  HI.,  is 
notable  as  a  breeder  and  a  show  animal. 
She  was  shown  first  at  the  Trans-Mis¬ 
sissippi  (Omaha)  Exposition.  She  sur¬ 
vived  the  cholera  and  won  first  premium 
(under  six  months  class).  She  raised 
a  brood  of  seven  pigs  in  April  and  was 
first  in  the  under  one  year  class  at  New 
York  State  Fair,  and  two  of  her  litter 
were  inside  the  money  for  pigs  under 
six  months.  She  won  first  and  sweep- 
stakes  at  the  Pan-American,  and  the 
following  week  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair  (Syracuse).  She  farrowed  a  brood 
of  12  pigs  and  won  second  place  the 
next  day.  Two  weeks  later  she  was  at 
the  Lancaster  County  Fair  (Pa.)  and 
took  a  first  place.  She  followed  the 


circuit  of  fairs  to  Trenton  and  Mount 
Holly,  N.  J.,  and  Hagerstown,  Md.,  win¬ 
ning  a  first  prize  at  each  and  came  home 
with  11  good  sleek  pigs.  In  December 
she  was  shipped  to  the  Charleston  Ex¬ 
position  and  was  again  a  winner,  while 
two  of  her  pigs  won  first  and  second 
place  in  the  six-months  class.  After  re¬ 
turning  we  had  a  few  mild  cases  of 
cholera  in  the  herd,  and  while  Beauty 
III.  was  immune  her  brood  of  nine  pigs 
were  victims,  none  surviving.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  she  farrowed  another  brood  of 
11,  raising  10  of  them.  She  has  won 
over  $200,  and  her  produce  hrc  sold  for 
nearly  double  her  prize  money.  She 
has  had  seven  of  her  progeny  that  have 
been  winners  in  State  and  county  fairs 
and  three  or  more  of  her  pigs  are  in 
training  for  St.  Louis.  Where  is  there 
a  better  record  in  any  breed?  r.  d.  b. 

Cottons,  N.  Y. 


4  SQUABS  PAY 


Easier,  need  attention  only  part  of 
time,  brlDK  big  prices.  Raised  in  one 
month.  Money-makers  for  poultry- 
men,  farmers, women.  Send  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  and  learn  this  rich  home 
industry.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK8QUAB 
CO.,  4A  Friend  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 


Ear Labels 

for  SHEEP,  HOQS  and 
CATTLE,  from  $1.00  per 
loo  up.  Best  on  the  market 
Send  for  free  catalogue. 

F.  S.  BURCH  &  CO., 
in  Mlchltaa  SL,  CHICAOa 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost — with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldren.^  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  orranicement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jaekat  Kettiea,  Hog  Seaiders,  Cat- 
drons,  etc.  Bend  for  circnlsrs. 

B.  R.  SPERRY  &  00.,  Batavia,  Hi. 


Breeders’  Directory 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  jStreet,  Pittsburg,  Pa, 


ETflD  CJII  C— Jersey  Bull  Calf,  sired  by  Ideal 
run  OfILb  Exile  No.  51508,  dam  Hickory’s 
Rissa  11709.8  ( tested  14  pounds  10  ounces  butter  i  n  seven 
days.  The  first  eleven  female  ancestors  of  tins  bull 
have  an  average  butter  tost  of  18  pounds  in  seven 
days.  Also  females  of  all  ages.  J.  GRANT  MORSE, 
Hickory  Hill  Farm,  Poolvillc,  N.  V. 


A  Foundation  Herd  of  10  or  20  young  registered 
HOLSTEIN  COWS  Is  offered  at  a  special  price 
by  DKLLHUKST  FARM,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


O  PUJ^®BRED  HOLSTBIN- 

^'  or  wBIG  FRIESIAN  BULL  CALVES 
and  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS  from  registered  stock.. 
W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N. 


Holstein-Friesians 

best  breeding  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Every 
animal  registered.  WOODCRBST  FARM,  Rifton, 
Ulster  County,  N.  T. 


Excellent  Berkshires  at  Ohio  Farm,  Le 

Roy,  O.,  sired  by  our  Imported  Boar,  British  Mode!  4th 
and  others.  M.  L.  &  H.  H.  BENHAM. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  ‘iTCcin 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  slock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BR(K)K  STOCK  FAHM,  Roche.ster.  Mlcii 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 


8  wks.  to  6  mos.,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  B  cd  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  de.scrlptlon  Iteturn  if  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money. 


HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Uosenvick.  Chester  Co..  Pa. 


JACKS  FOR  SALE. 

1150  Jacks.  Jennets  and  Mules  now  ready  for  the 
Pall  trade.  Some  bargains.  Address 

BAKER’S  JACK  FARM.  Lawrence,  Ind. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 

bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wis.' 


fnllip  Females.  Circulars.  SILAs 

VUlllC  r  U|y3  decker.  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


WE  GIVE  TIME 


for  you  to  orove  that  OYPHERSI 
INClIBA'rOKS  produce  better  re-1 
suits  than  any  other  machineinade.  The! 
guarantee  says  they  miistoryourmoney  I 
all  Kick.  Write  for  196  page  Book  No. 

101  •*How  to  Hake  Money  With  Poultry 
end  Incabetors.  Fully  covers  the  sub- 
}c<X  10  cents  for  postage}  book  free. 

Cyphers  Incubector  Compaeny, 

Boffklo,  K.T.  Chleaico,  III.  Boston,  Hail.  New  Tork,H.T 


IF  I  0*80  For 
I  A  200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 

P«rf«oi  fm  ooQitrnctioi.  and 
aoiien.  Hatohe*  tvtry  fertile 
egf.  Write  for  catalog  tO'daj. 

QEO.  H.  STAHL.  Quincy,  III. 


VICTOR. 

W  INCUBATORS 


Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Slmpleetf 
moot  durable,  cheapest  first-class 
hatcher.  Money  hack  if  not  posi¬ 
tively  as  represented.  Wepay/ireight, 
Circular  free ;  catalogue  6c. 


GREAT  SCOTT. 

THE  WORLDS  GREATEST 

INCUBATOR 

OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TELLS  ALU  - 
ABOUT  IT.  WE  PAY  FREIGHT. 
•O.P.  Sc.ott.  t-APdrtc.  ipd.U.S.At--, 


CCDDETC  Some  trained.  Kook 
aUUU  iKallllEilO  and  price-list  free.  ' 

N.  A.  KNAPP,  Rochester,  Ohio. 


ANGORA  GOATS  profitable.  Prize  ^ock. 

Low  prices.  Large  clr.  E.  W.  Cole  &  Co.,  Kenton,  O. 


Great  Danes. — A  fine  litter;  extra 

strong,  healthy  i)up])ies.  Also  ti  good  young  brood 
bitch  of  the  best  breeding  in  this  country,  “  Sandor 
Vom  Inn”  strain,  for  sale  reasonalile.  Address 

RIVEKVIEW  FARM,  Middle  Haddam,  Conn. 


naath  #n  I  iro  and  chicks 

Ucain  TO  LiCC  (It-page  Book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  1. 


'uff  Rucks  only.  25  selected  Cockerels.  Des.  Booklet 
free.  Branch  Valley  Poul.  Yds.,  Telford,  Pa.,  U.D.2. 


About 200  choice  breeding  Cockerels 
I  or  v9l6  at  $2  each.  Barred  and  White  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  Light  Brahmas 
—all  bred  from  jirlze-winning  stock.  WOODt^REST 
FARM,  Rifton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


COCKERELS 


—Choice  W.  Wyan.,  P. 
Brahmas,  Cochins,  IjCghorns, 
from  prize-winning  stock.  23  varieties  of  land  ana 
water  fowls.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Big  catalogue 
free.  PINE  TREE  FARM,  Box  T,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


The  Greider  Strains. 

fifty  of  tlieni,  are  bred  to  make  prize  winners. 
Very  low  prices  on  birds  and  eggs,  considering 
quality.  Elegant  1908  catalogue  sent  i>ostpaid 
for  10  cents.  Write  to-day. 

B.  H.  GREIDER,  RHEEMS,  PA. 


*DON»T  SET  HENS  ‘J-.* 

2<NI  Kgc  NaturAl  ll^n  Inculmlorilukts  Hut  other elioa 

equally  M  low.  Over  125, U(K) hi  ubo.  IndlupeiiRiitile  toanjone  who 
keeps  a  hen.  Our  Patents  protected  against  infringements.  Agenta 
wanted  everywhere,  either  sex,  no  ex  jicrlenco  necessary.  Catalogue 
teimiKxiJ  about  and  Mee  Forroula  FREE  7'*^*  write  today. 
NATUKAL  IIKM  INCUIIATOK  CO..  BsO.  Columbus,  Nebrasku. 


RlHSllt8tlttetlMS,Sgl»IK%20bSifawllYWoltE 


THE  CROWN 

bones.  For  the  ponltryman.  pestin  the  world. 
Zotrest  in  prire.  Send  for  circular  and  testi- 

Wiltton  lirosaf  KAlsTON*  1  A# 


SAVE 

HEN  FEED 

and  more  than  double  your 
egg  yield  by  feeding  cut  green 
bone,  the  greatest  egg  producer. 

THE 

HUMPHREY 

OPEN  HOPPER  GREEN  BONE  and 
VEGETABLE  CUHER 

is  {guaranteed  to  cut  more  hone,  in  less  j 
time  and  with  less  lal>or,  than  any  other,  i 
Money  hack  if  not  perfectly  satisfied^ 
turns  easily  with  one  hand;  no  partitions  j* 

,  in  tlie  hopper;  no  complicated  sprin^js^ 
\to  ifct  out  of  order. 

HUMPHREY  &  SONS. 

Box  39, 

Joliet,  Ills. 


INCUBATORS 

From  $6  up.  Best  reasonable  priced 
hateners  on  the  market. 
Brooders,  VA  up.  None  better  at  any 

trice.  Fully  warranted.  Catalog  free. 

..  A.  BANTA,  LIGONIER.IND. 


liteRew  Regulator 

on  the  Sure  llateli  Isi'Cnlly  auto¬ 
matic  and  direct  acting— greatest 
improvement  of  years.  Don’t  pay 
doul>le  price  for  old  style  machines, 
[(iet  our  book  and  free  trial  offer. 
SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Clay  Center,  Neb,,  or  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Send  for 
est  ever 
PR 

The  PRAIRIE  STATES  \ 

KEEP  AT  THE  HEAD\ 

More  made-more  sold-  \ 
more  prizes  won  than  \ 

ALL  OTHERS  Combined.  \ 

catalogue-just  out-fin-  \ 
issued. Mention  this  paper .\ 
AIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  Co.  \ 
HOMER  CITY  ,  Pa.,  U.S.A.  \ 

IT  WILL  PAY  EVERY  HEN  OWNER 


(I 

^  to  send  and  get  one  of  I  atpct  RnfXfs  It  makes  hens  lay 

\  and  pay.  Open  hopper.  I^AalVIV  S  X#aieSl  DOIVe  X/UlierS.  automatic  feed. 

MCuts  all  bone  and  gristle.  TEN  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL.  No  money  until  you’re 

V  satistied  that  i  t  cuts  easier  and  faster  than  any  other.  Isn’t  this  better  for  you  than  to  pay  cash  i  ii  advance  for 

V 


,  a  machine  you  never  trie<U 


F.  W.  MANN  CO..  Box  15.  Milford,  M  SlSS. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


BEST  MANGER  FOR  HORSES. 

On  page  475,  last  year,  H.  E.  C.  gives 
sound  advice  about  constructing  horse 
stalls.  His  directions  for  a  space  under 
the  manger  where  bedding  can  be 
stored  are  dangerous  advice.  Just  as  sure 
as  a  horse  lies  down  with  his  head  and 
neck  close  up  to  the  manger,  and  the 
head  and  neck  comes  between  the  hitch- 
tie  and  the  manger,  as  horses  naturally 
drop  on  to  their  knees  and  put  their 
heads  low  down,  the  hitch-tie  is  liable 
to  come  across  the  neck.  That  is,  the 
head  and  neck  are  between  the  hitch-tie 
and  the  manger,  and  when  lying  down 
the  horse  is  liable  to  roll  on  to  his  side 
and  will  swing  or  shove  his  head  and 
neck  in  the  space  under  the  manger. 
The  horse  then  realizes  the  predicament 
be  is  in,  and  the  first  move  he  makes 
is  the  struggle  to  get  up.  If  he  does  not 
succeed  with  the  first  attempt  he  is  se¬ 
curely  cast,  for  every  struggle  that  can 
be  made  is  done  mostly  with  the  hind 
parts  and  feet,  so  he  is  sure  to  force 
himself  farther  under  -the  manger  with 
every  struggle,  and  without  assistance 
it  is  impossible  for  a  horse  to  get  up 
until  the  hitch-tie  is  loosened  and  the 
body  moved  back  until  the  head  and 
neck  will  be  out  of  the  space  made  for 
bedding.  My  advice  is  to  make  no  space 
under  the  manger.  Thoroughly  plank 
to  the  floor,  and  make  room  for  the  bed¬ 
ding  in  some  other  place.  Abotit  30 
years  ago  1  would  have  lost  a  very  valu¬ 
able  horse  with  just  such  a  trap  but  for 
a  hired  man  being  out  late  at  night, 
who  found  my  horse  in  the  above  de¬ 
scribed  predicament.  I  have  a  tempor¬ 
ary  manger  on  my  barn  floor,  and 
neglected  to  planu  to  the  floor,  being 
seldom  used,  but  a  visitor’s  horse  last 
July  got  the  head  and  neck  under  as 
described  above  and  had  to  be  helped 
out.  A  friend  in  Eddyville,  N.  Y.,  a 
man  who  handles  a  very  large  number 
of  horses,  says  if  he  had  a  horse  that 
he  wanted  to  commit  suicide  he  would 
construct  such  a  manger;  he  once  had 
a  horse  trapped  in  the  place  as  designed 
for  bedding,  which  injured  the  head 
and  neck  so  that  he  never  got  over  it. 
A  relative  had  a  splendid  mare  cast  in 
the  same  way  a  short  time  ago  and  says 
she  never  could  have  relieved  herself 
without  assistance;  he  now  has  no  more 
space  under  the  manger  for  bedding.  H. 
E.  C.  recommends  a  slat  bottom  for  a 
horse  manger.  That  I  would  not  prefer. 

I  would  place  the  bottom,  say  one  foot 
from  the  floor.  Then  have  the  bottom 
18  inches  wide  and  the  top  of  the 
manger  28  inches  wide  and  three  feet 
from  the  floor;  then  fit  slanting  boards 
each  side  on  the  bottom  that  are  10 
inches  wide  so  that  the  bottom  of  the 
manger  is  eight  inches  between  the 
lower  edges  of  the  slanting  boards. 
Then  as  everything  is  consumed  or  as 
the  manger  is  emptied  the  refuse  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  eight-inch  space,  and  is 
easily  removed.  There  is  no  necessity 
of  a  feed  box;  all  feed  is  eaten  from  the 
bottom  of  the  manger.  This  may  not  be 
good  advice  for  men  who  never  have  a 
broom  in  the  barn.  Those  men  can  feed 
from  the  feed  box;  the  horses  scatter 
and  slobber  an  amount,  and  often  a 
large  amount,  into  the  manger,  and 
what  they  can’t  get  that  is  palatable 
from  the  remainder  makes  good  sur¬ 
roundings  for  rats  and  mice. 

O.  ir.  SMITH. 

COOK'S  DAIRY  NOTES. 

Ai.i’ai.fa  in  Tiiic  SiT.o. — Two  cases  of 
silaged  Alfalfa  have  come  to  my  notice 
where  results  have  apparently  been  sat- 
isfactorj'.  Cows  seem  to  relish  the  food, 
ami  when  fed  in  connection  with  corn 
silage  most  excellent  results  follow.  1 
have  not  tried  it.  Red  clover  has  not  in 
our  own  experience  given  quite  the  sat¬ 
isfactory  results  one  would  anticipate. 

1  am,  however,  greatly  interested  in 
silaging  Alfalfa.  Its  merit  is  known  as 
a  forage  and  hay  fodder.  If  we  may 
convert  it  into  silage  the  great  difllculty 
of  curing  in  our  humid  atmosphere  will 


be  avoided.  I  learn  that  the  heat  de¬ 
veloped  may  need  some  attention  by 
way  of  adding  water  freely  at  time  of 
filling.  I  am  satisfied  that  we  are  slow¬ 
ly  gaining  ground  in  New  York,  and  will 
.  ultimately  grow  it  upon  most  farms  in 
larger  or  smaller  areas  according  to  the 
location,  subsoil,  mechanical  condition, 
and  readily  available  plant  food  in  the 
.soil,  learning  in  the  more  northerly  por¬ 
tions  to  give  adequate  Winter  protec¬ 
tion,  and  so  adding  one  more  forage 
plant  to  save  a  portion  of  our  tremen¬ 
dous  outgo  for  concentrated  cattle  food. 

Buy  I  NO  Stock  Fooi>s. — One  who  has 
watched  the  progress  of  agricultural  in¬ 
struction  and  study,  especially  as  it  re¬ 
lates  to  cattle  foods,  can  easily  observe 
the  rapid  advance  made  in  nearly  every 
locality  in  an  understanding  of  the  com¬ 
position  and  physiological  effect  of  each 
new  food  as  it  comes  upon  the  market. 
Experiment  station  analysis  and  animal 
likes  and  dislikes  are  soon  made  known, 
and  bedbme  common  property.  Both 
seller  and  buyer  are  thereby  benefited. 
The  buyer  knows  what  he  is  getting, 
and  the  seller  also  profits,  because  he 
is  able  if  the  food  has  real  merit  to  place 
it  upon  the  market  and  get  value  based 
upon  its  actual  food  nutrients.  This 
brings  us  to  a  point  in  cattle  food  pur¬ 
chase  that  makes  for  difficulty  in  an¬ 
swering  many  questions  as  to  what  food 
should  be  purchased,  because  the  valu¬ 
able  nitrogenous  foods  do  not  vary 
greatly  in  their  cost  price  per  unit  of 
protein  composition. 

Pigs  and  Pork. — Is  the  pig  going  out 
of  fashion?  I  have  attended  11  insti¬ 
tutes  this  season,  and  not  one  question 
has  appeared  in  the  question  box  con¬ 
cerning  growing,  fattening  or  breeding 
pigs.  Are  we  to  buy  more  of  our  food 
products?  The  subject  does  not  seem 
to  be  popular  as  a  rule.  There  Is  a  de¬ 
moralizing  effect  upon  the  farmer  when 
he  begins  shipment  of  milk  to  any  of 
our  city  markets.  He  at  once  assumes 
that  the  business  needs  a  specialist  only, 
and  he  must  not  even  raise  his  own  fam¬ 
ily  pork.  Again,  it  is  becoming  unpop¬ 
ular  to  eat  fat  pork  in  any  form;  be¬ 
cause  for  years  it  was  quite  the  whole 
meat  diet  and  not  particularly  produc¬ 
tive  of  nerve,  blooa  and  tissue  it  became 
a  fad  to  denounce  it  as  a  food.  A  farm¬ 
er  was  old-fogyish  and  a  back-number 
if  he  had  a  barrel  of  fat  pork  In  his  cel¬ 
lar — now  I  would  not  advise  it  as  a 
steady  diet,  but  a  pork  barrel  at  our 
house  is  one  of  the  standards,  and  re¬ 


ceives  attention  each  year  with  as  much 
care  as  the  flour  supply  or  coal  bin.  Nice 
sweet  crisp  fried  salt  pork  is  a  relish, 
and  I  like  it.  The  reason  that  people  do 
not  call  for  it  at  hotels  is  because  they 
do  not  know  how  to  cook  it.  There  is 
no  necessity  of  aping  city  notions  to 
such  a  degree  that  we  must  banish  the 
good  old  pork  barrel  from  our  cellar, 
and  cease  raising  pork  on  the  farm. 

H.  E.  COOK. 


Grain  Mixture  for  Dairy  Cows. 

The  Massachusett-s  Station  is  receivinir 
many  inquiries  relative  to  the  most 
economic  grain  mixtures  for  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  All  kinds  of  grain  are  relatively  high 
SLZ  present.  Taking  feeding  effect  and  cost 
into  consideration,  the  following  mixtures 
ere  suggested:  1.  One  hundred  pound.s 
b'an,  100  pounds  flour  middlings,  100  pounds 
cotton-seed  or  gluten  meal;  mix  and  feed 
seven  to  eight  quarts  dally.  2.  One  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  bran,  150  pounds  corn  and  cob 
meal,  100  pounds  cotton-seed  or  gluten 
nic-al;  mix  and  feed  seven  to  eight  quarts 
daily.  3.  One  hundred  pounds  corn  and 
cob  meal,  125  pounds  gluten  feed;  mix  and 
feed  five  to  six  quarts  daily,  preferably 
mixed  with  corn  silage.  Very  satisfactory 
and  economic  results  are  being  obtained 
at  this  station  with  the  following:  1.  Two 
hundred  pounds  distillers’  dried  grains.  150 
pounds  corn  and  cob  meal;  mix  and  feed 
five  to  six  quarts  dally.  2.  One  hundred 
pounds  distillers’  dried  grains,  100  pounds 
flour  middlings;  mix  and  feed  six  to  eight 
quarts  dally.  [Prof.]  j.  b.  lindsey. 

Mass.  Exp.  Station. 


DctAlML 

CreahSeparktors 


375,000 
Now  in 
Daily 
Use. 


Save 
98110.- 
per  Cow 
each 
year. 


Send  for  free  catalogue. 

The  de  Laval  separator  Co. 

RANDOLPH  &  CANAL  STS.  I  74  CORTLANDT  ST. 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


he  EMPIRE 

*1  Eanj  Ki  nnlnc  Kind. 

\\  ill  (tiv*  ItcUor  satisfaction,  mak«  70U  mor* 
sod  Ust  looKsr  tbso  out  other.  Our 
j  book  shows  whj.  Bend  for  It. 

I  Empire  Cream  Separator  Co., 

'  BLOOMFIELD.  N.  J. 


AMERICAN 

CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

is  helping  the  cows  to  make  money  for 
thousands  of  farmers.  It  will  help  you. 
It  is  simple.  It  is  practical.  It  is 

Sold  on.  Trial, 

The  machine  that  turns  easily  and  does 
its  work  thoroughly.  Write  forseparator 
book.  It  is  free  and  you  ought  to  have  it. 

America.i\  SepaLraLtor  Co., 

HoxlOCtf  N«  Y. 

Tf'on  Medal  at  Paris,  IWX). 


CREAM  EXTRACTOR 

This  is  a  genuine 


FREE 


offer  made  to  introduce  the  Peoples 
Oream  K.xtrai- tor  in  every  neighbor¬ 
hood.  It  Is  the  best  and  simplest  in 
the  world.  We  ask  that  you  show  It  to 
your  neighbors  who  h.ave  cows.  Send 
your  name  and  the  name  of  the  near¬ 
est  freight  oftiee.  Address 

PEOPLES  SUPPLY  CO., 

Dept.  86.  Kansas  City,  Alo. 


Cows  barrenrS  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

Pree.  MOOrC  BrOthCrS,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


When 


the  scales  and  the  price  invariably  verify 
all  claims  made  for  Dr.  Hess’  Stock  Food  as 
a  conditioner  and  fle.shener  of  cattle.  A  table¬ 
spoonful  to  each  animal  twice  a  day  in  the  regular 
grain  feed,  with  a  gratliial  increase  to  two  spoons¬ 
ful  of  Dr.  He.ss’  Stock  Food  produces  a  marvelous 
change  in  ajipearance,  both  as  to  great  increase  of  flesh 
and  a  pleasing  evidence  of  vigor.  Dr.  Hess’  Stock  Food  is 
a  perfect  tonic  that  increases  the  appetite  and  invigorates 
the  digestion— makes  possible  heavier  feeding  without  waste. 
Dr.  Hess’  Stock  Food  compels  digestion  of  all  "food  eaten — that 
means  economical  feeding  and  a  wonderful  addition  of  solid  flesh 
and  fat.  It  shortens  the  feeding  period  30  to  60  days.  It  is  a 
scientific  compound  for  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  hogs  that  jirevents 
disease  by  keeping  the  animal  in  perfect  physical  condition. 

Dr.  Hess’  Stock  Food 

is  the  product  of  America  s  eminent  veterinarian,  Dr.  Hess,  graduate  of  famous  medical  and 
veterinary  colleges,  and  his  preparations  are  recognized  by  those  institutions  of  learning,  and 
prescribed  generally  by  the  profession.  No  unprofessional  manufacturer  can  e«iual  Dr.  lless’Stock 
^oqd.  the  yellow  card  in  every  package  entitles  the  purchaser  to  free  personal  advice  and  free  pre¬ 
scriptions  for  his  animals  from  Dr.  Hess.  I>r.  Hess’  Orrat  Stuck  Hook,  on  diseases  of  animals  and 
poultry,  the  only  complete  treatise  for  popular  use.  consulted  and  commended  by  leading  veterinarians, 
will  be  sent  free  prepaid,  if  you  write  what  stock  you  have,  what  fetock  food  vou  have  fed,  and  mention  this 
paper.  Head  it  and  you  can  master  all  stock  diseases,  and  know  them  !it'  sight 


C.  M.  McClain,  veterinary  surgeon,  Jeromeville,  Ohio,  says:  “It  is  tlie  most  comprehensive  work  for  farmers  I  have  ever  seen." 

J,  Ohio,  Bays :  ‘To  my  practice  I  often  follow  suggestions  given  in  your  book.” 


H.  N.  Layman,  veterinary  surgeon,  Lattusljurg, 


tVealso  make  Dr.  Hess’  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a,  Dr.  Hess’ 
Healing  I'owder,  and  instant  Louse  Killer.  Address 


OR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 
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HUMOROUS 


We  had  no  anthracite  nor  coke, 

Our  cook  was  new  and  green; 

Some  one  told  her  that  she  should  soak 

A  brick  in  kerosene. 

She  placed  it  in  the  .stove— a  roar— 

It  seemed  the  roof  was  cleft; 

And  now  we  show  a  shattered  door 

Where  our  Nora  left. 

—Chicago  News. 

“They  tell  me  your  sou  is  a  close  stu¬ 
dent.”  “He  has  to  be.  I  don’t  allow 
him  but  a  dollar  a  month  spendin’ 
money.” — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Touiust:  “Did  you  temper  justice 
with  mercy  when  you  caught  that  horse 
thief?”  Bronco  Bill;  “Betcher  life!  The 
boys  chipped  in  nearly  $4  fer  his  wid- 
der.” — Judge. 

Parson:  “iBe  pow’ful  sorry  toe  heah 
Ob  his  demise,  but  did  he  leab  yo’  any 
property,  Mrs.  Jackson?”  Mrs.  Jackson: 
“Oh,  yes!  His  life  wuz  insured  for  two 
dollahs.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Bertha:  “Sometimes  you  appear 
really  manly,  and  sometimes  you  are  ab¬ 
solutely  effeminate.  How  do  you  ac¬ 
count  for  it?”  Harold;  “I  suppose  it  is 
liereditary.  Half  my  ancestors  were 
men  and  the  other  half  women.”— New 
York  News. 

Casey  (the  stonemason):  “Phwat’s 
the  row  below?”  Cassidy  (the  hod  car¬ 
rier):  “Shure,  English  Jim  just  fell 
from  the  second  flure  t’  the  basemint.” 
Casey:  “Thot’s  an  Englishman  fur  ye. 
Shure,  it  was  two  hours  ago  I  told  him 
a  joke,  an’  its  took  him  all  this  toime  to 
tumble.”-^Philadelphia  Press. 

Very  Stout  Old  Lady  (watching  the 
lions  fed):  “’Pears  to  me,  mister,  that 
ain’t  a  very  big  piece  o’  meat  for  such 
an  animal.”  Attendant  (with  the  great¬ 
est  and  most  stupendous  show  of  polite¬ 
ness  on  earth);  “1  ’spose  it  does  seem 
like  a  small  piece  of  meat  to  you,  ma’am, 
but  It’s  big  enough  for  the  lion.” — Tit- 
Bits. 

The  eminent  physician  was  irritable. 
Calling  the  porter  he  said:  “Who  is  it 
that  keeps  singing  T  would  not  live  al- 
way’?”  “It’s  the  lady,  in  the  ai)artment 
above,  sir.”  “Well,  tell  her  that  as  a 
professional  man  1  am  prepared  to  as¬ 
sure  her  that  she  won’t.,  and  that  there 
is  consequently  no  cause  for  furthei' 
agitation  on  her  part.” — Tit  Bits. 


FREE! 


Special  Offer  to  Readers  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker 

GOOD  FOR  JANUARY. 

A  Very  Fine  Imported 
China  Tea  Set 

(.56  pieces)  or  Toilet  Set,  or  Parlor 
Lamp,  or  Clock,  or  Watch,  and  many 
other  articles  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion,  Fl{  EE,  with  a  club  order  of  j 
30  lbs.  of  .our  New  Crop  60c. 
Tea,  or  20  Ib.s.  Bakiiisr  Powder, 
45c.  a  lb.,  or  an  a.ssorted  order  of  I 
Teas  and  B.  P.  This  advertisement 
MUST  accompany  order.  You  j 
will  have  no  trouble  in  getting  orders 
among  ju)ur  neighbors  and  friends  for 
SO  lbs.  of  oxtr  celebrated  Teas  &  B.P. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31  and  33  Vesey  Street, 

P.  O.  Ifox  389.  NEW  YORK. 

BALANCED  RATION 

FOR  READERS  OF 


The  Rural  NeW’-Yorker 

HOARD'S  D.MKYMAX,  the  leading  Dairy 
anthorit.v  of  t.liiH  eounti-y.  Brim  full  every  week 
of  the  be.st  tliouglits  and  expressions  of  praetieal 
men.  It  eovers  tlie  Held  of  dairying  thoroughly, 
handling  the  whole  ground  of  dairy  woi-k  from 
the  held  to  tlie  <'ow  and  market;  treating  upon 
every  question  of  interest  iuthedairy.  Invahiable 
to  every  farmer  who  desires  to  be  successful  with 
his  eows. 

Both  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
and  Hoard’s  Dairyman,  one 
year,  for  $1.65. 


APMF  Pulverizing  Harrow 

A  V IWI  Im  Clod  Crusher  and  Le 


Sizes 

3  T0 13  1-2  Feet. 

Agents 

Wanted 


Leveler 

SENT  ON  TRIAL 

To  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 

The  best  pulverizer — cheapest  Riding  Har¬ 
row  on  earth.  We  also  make  walk¬ 
ing  Acmes.  The  Acme 
crushes,  cuts,  pulverizes, 
turns  and  levels  all 
soils  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Made  en¬ 
tirely  of  cast  steel 
and  wrought  iron 
—indestructible. 
Catalog  and  Booklet,  “An  Ideal  Harrow''  by  Henry  Stewart,  mailed  free. 

I  deliver  free  on  board  at  New  York,  ChlcsKO,  Colambus,  Louisville,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco,  etc. 
Address  DUANG  H.  NASH,  SOLE  MANUFACTURER  -  MILLINCiTON,  NEW  JERSEY. 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Kider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Bumps,  but  if  you  want 
water  every  d.ay  while  your  flowers  arc  growl  ng  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  h.'ird  no  pump  In  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about ‘20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-tive  years,  which  is  proof 
that  wo  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


Warren  St.,  Nkw  Yokk. 
239  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 


692  Craig  St.,  Montukai,.  P.  Q. 
Tenlcntc-ltey  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 
22  Pitt  St.,  SYDNEY,  N.S.  W. 


40  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 

40  N.Tth  St.,  PHIDADEI.I’UIA. 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND 

I  I  wm  MB  wmK  mW  surplus  water  and  admit  the  air  to  Uie  soil  — 

necessary  to  best  results  in  ayrrieulture.  My  ACRICULTURAL 
'  DRAIN  TILE  meets  every  reouii-emeiit.  .Make  also  Sewer  Pipe,  Red 
and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops  Encaustic  Side '’''Ik  Tile,  *'**'\/?r** 

you  wantaiid  prU'<*s.  .loHN  H.  .lACkfeON.  76  Hiird  Ave.  Albanv, . 


LAMBERT 


Gas  or  Gasoline 

Is  the  reliable  engine. 
No  long  shut-down  for 
repairs.  Simple,  econo¬ 
mical.  Easy  to  regulate 
'’speed.  Strong  guarantee. 

_ _  Agenta  wanted.  Write  for  catalog,  ^ 

TA  bAMBKRT«AS*(3ASOUNBENGINEC0.,  And0rion,lad. 


PALMER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

Three-horse,  price  $100.  Will  saw 
two  cords  of  wood  per  hour,  run 
thrasher,  croiim  separator,  grind 
feed,  and  do  all  kinds  of  farm  work 
Ten  gallons  of  gasoline  has  cut  80 
tons  of  ensilage. 

Sizes  up  to  15  Horse  Power. 

Send  for  Catalogue  U. 
PALMER  BROS.,  Coseob.Conn 


CHARTER 
lasoline  Engine 

w  T  /-»  rv  Any  Place 

I  Sril 

For  Any  Purpose 
Lationarles,  Portables,  Engines 
anti  I’unips,  Holsters, 
Sawing  Outfits. 

inrt  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26.  Sterling,  III, 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines.  Sizes,  1  to60  H.P, 

Cheapest  and  Sjafest  Power  Known 
For  pumping  and  electric  light¬ 
ing,  grinding  corn,  eeparatlng 
cream,  rawing  wood  and  allpower 

Surposee.  Highest  Award  for 
Irect Coupled  Engine*!  I  Gener¬ 
ator,  Parle  Kxp.,  1900;  awarded 
Odd  Medal  Pan- Am.  £xp.,BulTa: 
1901 ;  Gold  Medal,  Gharlenton,  b.O., 
Kxp. .  19oa.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

A.  MlET^12tiMoU^t..^ewYork 


No.  3  "Prize  ” 

Best  Feed  Grinder  Money  Can 
Buy  for  Operation  with  Gasoline 
or  Steam  Engine,  Tread  Power, 

Power  Wind  Mill,  etc. 
mm  U  V  9  Because  It 
Ww  il  ■  ■  grinds  rapidly 
making  splendid  feed,  ta¬ 
ble  meal  or  graham  flour, 
has  ample  capacity  for 
4  or  5  horse  power,  and 
an  automatic  feed 
ulator.  which  prevents 
choking  down  the  lightest 
power;  Is  built  throughout  of  iron  and  steel  and  will 
last  a  life  time.  Thousands  in  use  for  lOand  15 years 
still  as  good  as  new.  We  make  ‘26  sizes  and  styles  of 
Feed  Grinders,  including  the  only  really  successful 
Corn  und  0«b,  and  Corn,  C«l»  ond  Shuck  Feed 
Grinders.  Also  a  full  line  of  Knstlnge  and  Fodder 
Cutters,  Buskers,  Shellers,  Wood  Saws.  Sweep  Horse 
Powers,  Tread  Horse  Powers,  Wind  Mills,  etc. 

Write  to-day Jor  free  oatuloyne. 

APPLETON  MFG.CO.,  27  Fargo  SL.  Batavia,  III. 


THE 


Farquhar 

has  been  the  leading 

PORTABLE  SAWMILL 

for  45  years — too  well  known  to  need 
.  description  here. 

Send  for  iUustrate<l  catalogue  of  En¬ 
gines,  Tlire,sliiiig  Maeliiiiery,  Saw  Mills 
and  Agricultural  Jn>|>leuients,  inaileci 

B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd., 
York,  Pa. 


CAUTION! 


When  you  are  purchasing  a 

ROOFING 

for  your  Tiouses  and  outbuildings,  be  sure  that  the 
name  "RUBEROID”  is  stamped  on  every  three 
feet  of  the  material,  as  in  the  cut,  throughout  the 
full  length  of  the  roll.  You  will  then  know  tliat 
you  are  getting  the  genuine  lluberoid  Roofing, 
whicli  has  lieen  the  standard  for  Ei.evExN  Veaks, 
and  not  one  of  its  poor  imitations.  Kuberoid 
is  water-ijroof  and  fire-resisting.  Never  melts,  rots 
or  tears,  leasts  for  years.  You  can  apply  it 
yourself.  Send  for  samples  and  Booklet  K. 

Address  Dept.  K, 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO., 

lOO  William  Street,  New  York. 


MAPLE  EVAPORATORS 

Most  Durable,  Most  Economical,  Cheapest. 
Syrup  Cans  and  Sap  I'ails. 

McLANE.S(:HANCK  HDW.  CO.,  Unesville,  Pn. 

Also,Mfr.s.  of  the  “Stinlight”  Acetylene  Gas  Machine. 


Clark’s 

Cider 

Mills 


One  to  eight  Barrels. 


Clark’s  Double-Action 


CUT.IAVAY  HARROW 

will  easily  move  1.5,000  Ions 
of  earth  one  foot  In  a  day. 

Send  for  Circulars  to 


THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  Higganuin,  Cl. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  cither  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers 
Strung,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

AVILLIAMS  HKOS.,  Ithaca,  N.  P. 


The  Metcalfe  Gasoline  Engine 

Stationary 
and  Portable 

Admirably  adn pl¬ 
ed  for  all  kinds  of 
power  on  the  fnrni 
■%,as  well  as  s  h  o  p 
and  factories, 
i  Manufactured 
under  our  own 
patents.  Best  ma¬ 
terial  and  work 
nianship  obtain 
able. 

Write  for  prices  and  catalogues  to 
THE  METCALFE  MFG.  CO.,  (JUINCY,  PA. 


BEFORE  BUYING  Send  4  cents  postage 

" _ _  for  illustrated  catalog 

A  NEW  HARNESS  <ieseriptioi. 

________________  aiKl  i)ric‘estoeonsuiner 


King  Harness  Co.,  No.  10  Lake  Sf.,  Owego,  N.  Y 
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A  PENNSYLVANIA  ORCHARD  PROBLEM. 

WHAT  TO  DO  FOR  NEGDECTED  TREES. 

Shall  It  Be  Mulch  or  Cultivate  ? 

I  have  recently  purchased  an  apple  orchard  containing 
about  40  acres  which  is  about  25  years  old  and  has  been 
neglected  for  the  last  15  years.  The  trees  are  not  large 
for  their  age,  although  we  think  they  received  good  care 
and  pruning  the  first  10  years  after  being  planted.  The 
ground  is  nearly  level  and  is  a  clay  soil  with  hardpan 
subsoil  and  only  in  fair  condition,  and  is  covered  with 
sod  which  is  mostly  whlteweed  and  poverty  grass.  No 
orchard  in  this  section  has  borne  late  years  except 
those  receiving  thorough  spraying,  and  this  orchard  is 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  I  have  thought  of  trying  the 
Hltchlngs  mulch  plan,  but  do  not  believe  that  the  soil  is 
in  good  enough  condition  to  make  a  success  of  It.  I 
have  also  thought  of  giving  the  soil  a  thorough  tillage 
next  season,  sowing  it  to  rye  in  the  Fall  and  a  year  from 
next  Spring  turning  enough  hogs  in  the  orchard  to  keep 
the  sod  broken  up.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  some  of 
your  readers  regarding  the  best  treatment  of  the  orchard. 

REABKR. 

“  Seed  Down  and  Mulch/'  says  Hitchings. 

The  trouble  with  this  orchard  is  evidently  lack  of 


soil  and  bring  it  into  condition  so  that  it  will  give 
up  its  potential  plant  food  that  will  equal  a  mulch  of 
decaying  vegetable  matter  on  its  surface.  Couple  this 
treatment  with  a  good  thorough  spraying  of  foliage, 
for  you  must  not  expect  good  root  development  with¬ 
out  healthy  foliage,  and  you  will  get  results  in  fruit. 

GRANT  Q.  HITCHINGS. 

''Reform/*  Says  Prof.  Waugh. 

In  my  judgment  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  reform 
all  along  the  line.  If  he  tries  any  freak  schemes  he 
will  be  wasting  his  time  and  money.  The  ground 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  plowed  next  Spring,  just  as 
thoroughly  as  it  can  be  done,  with  a  good  plow,  a 
steady  team,  and  a  careful  plowman.  This  plowing 
need  not  be  very  deep,  but  it  should  go  down  as  far 
as  practicable  without  tearing  out  large  roots.  The 
important  thing  is  to  get  the  soil  into  cultivation — to 
loosen  it,  pulverize  it,  aerate  it,  to  bring  it  into  a  con¬ 
dition  such  that  tree  roots  can  get  through  it  and  can 
get  some  plant  food  in  it.  If  a  moderate  dressing  of 
rotted  barnyard  manure  can  be  put  on  to  the  ground 


the  sake  of  pruning.  When  in  doubt  leave  a  branch 
and  take  it  out  next  year.  It  is  impossible  to  correct 
all  the  evils  of  10  or  20  years’  neglect  at  one  stroke. 
The  trunks  and  main  branches  should  be  scraped 
clean  of  all  dead  and  loose  bark,  being  left  clean  and 
smooth.  Then  I  would  wash  them  with  potash  (con¬ 
centrated  lye)  dissolved  in  water  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  to  eight  gallons  of  water.  Do  this  thoroughly 
and  carefully  with  an  old  broom,  and  do  not  get  the 
lye  on  any  good  clothes. 

Spraying  should  begin  just  before  the  buds  open 
with  a  heavy  dose  of  copper  sulphate  solution,  six 
pounds  to  a  barrel  of  water.  Just  before  blossoming 
time  another  application  should  be  made.  This  time 
it  will  be  Bordeaux-Paris-green  mixture.  The  third 
spraying,  with  the  same  mixture,  will  come  just  after 
the  blossoms  fall,  and  may  be  enough  for  the  first 
year.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  a  fourth  spraying, 
made  two  weeks  after  the  third,  would  pay  its  way. 
In  succeeding  years  spraying  should  be  continued, 
but  the  details  will  vary  somewhat  with  circum¬ 
stances.  If  there  are  any  broken,  decrepit  or  worth- 
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decaying  vegetable  matter  or  humus  in  its  soil.  The 
present  oWner  states  that  he  thinks  the  orchard  re¬ 
ceived  good  care  for  the  first  10  years.  This  good 
care,  judging  from  the  present  condition  of  the  trees, 
consisted  of  cultivating  and  cropping  the  soil  for  that 
length  of  time,  thus  reducing  the  humus  supply  of  the 
soil  to  a  low  ebb,  and  being  the  worst  possible  prac¬ 
tice,  especially  for  a  heavy  clay  soil.  If  this  is  the 
correct  diagnosis  of  the  case  the  cure  is  to  restore  and 
accumulate  the  humus  supply  again.  This  is  a  tough¬ 
er  proposition  to  do  with  trees  25  years  old  than  with 
trees  just  planted,  for  the  large  trees  are  a  continuous 
crop  of  themselves.  Stable  manure  is  decaying  vege¬ 
table  matter  in  a  concentrated  form,  and  if  available 
a  good  dressing  of  this  would  be  the  proper  treat¬ 
ment.  Plow  it  under  shallow  in  Spring  and  seed  down 
to  Red  clover.  Orchard  grass  and  Blue  grass,  this 
to  be  mowed  in  August  first  year  and  in  July  each 
succeeding  year,  and  left  where  cut.  If  manure  is  not 
available  plow  shallow  in  Spring  and  apply  500  pounds 
of  complete  fertilizer  per  acre,  and  seed  same  as  de¬ 
scribed.  I  know  of  nothing  that  will  ameliorate  clay 


between  now  and  plowing  time,  so  much  the  better; 
but  in  order  to  make  economical  use  of  the  manure 
the  ground  must  be  cultivated.  After  the  plowing  is 
done  cultivation  should  be  continued  at  intervals  of 
one  week  with  a  disk  harrow.  This  should  be  kept 
up  till  June  15-30.  By  that  time  the  soil  should  be 
in  such  a  condition  that  it  will  give  a  good  catch  of 
clover.  Cow  peas  or  Soy  beans  would  do,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  Mammoth  clover  will  succeed 
best  on  the  land  described.  Sow  an  abundance  of 
seed  and  do  everything  to  get  a  good  stand.  This  can 
then  be  turned  under  the  following  Spring,  and  a 
similar  annual  rotation  of  clover  and  cultivation  prac¬ 
ticed  until  the  orchard  is  thoroughly  renovated,  that 
is  for  a  number  of  years. 

Pruning  and  spraying  are  only  less  important  than 
cultivation.  Pruning  should  begin  as  early  next 
Spring  as  one  can  comfortably  work  in  the  field. 
Dead  and  diseased  limbs  and  clogging  masses  of 
watersprouts  should  be  cut  out  and  burned.  The  tops 
should  be  cleaned  and  opened  out.  Nevertheless  this 
work  should  be  done  with  judgment,  and  not  just  for 


less  trees  in  the  orchard  they  should  be  dug  out  at 
once  or  repaired  next  Spring  by  top-grafting.  Thor¬ 
ough  tillage  and  fairly  liberal  fertilizing  is  the  most 
important  remedy  for  this  case,  and  the  tillage  should 
not  in  anywise  be  remitted  before  the  lapse  of  five  or 
•  six  years,  probably  not  for  10  to  20  years.  By  that 
time  the  manager  will  know  enough  about  orcharding 
so  that  he  will  not  think  of  stopping  cultivation. 

Mass.  Agricultural  College.  f.  a.  waugh. 

Geo.  T.  Powell  Says  "Drainage**. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  one  of  the  things  required 
in  this  orchard  is  drainage,  as  it  is  stated  that  “the 
ground  is  nearly  level,  with  a  hardpan  subsoil.’’  This 
is  indicated  in  the  fact  that  the  trees  are  not  very 
large  at  25  years  of  age.  Where  water  stands  about 
the  roots  of  trees  they  can  never  thrive  or  be  produc¬ 
tive.  1  would,  next  to  underdraining,  plow  the  orchard 
and  begin  a  system  of  improving  the  soil.  I  would 
sow  rye  first  and  plow  it  in  early  the  next  Spring, 
giving  good  tillage  until  the  last  of  July,  then  sow  15 
pounds  of  Mammoth  Red  clover  per  acre,  with  a  top- 
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dressing  of  200  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash,  200 
pounds  of  ground  bone  and  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda.  The  following  Spring  I  would  plow  in  such 
clover  as  had  grown,  give  the  same  system  of  tillage, 
repeat  with  the  clover  and  the  same  application  of 
fertilizers.  This  ought  to  give  the  orchard  a  start, 
and  by  continuing  the  clover  and  tiTlage  system,  it 
should  begin  to  make  more  vigorous  growth  and  then 
fruit  will  soon  begin  to  be  more  abundant.  The  or¬ 
chard  will  never  bear  much  fruit  until  it  is  brought 
up  to  a  point  where  there  is  a  more  vigorous  annual 
growth;  then  fruit  buds  will  be  developed  more  freely. 
I  would  give  the  orchard  judicious  pruning,  covering 
a  period  of  three  years,  taking  out  such  wood  as  is 
necessary  to  open  up  the  trees  and  give  opportunity 
for  the  sunshine  to  pass  through  the  trees  and  upon 
the  soil  under  them.  It  will  not  be  wise  to  do  this 
in  one  year,  but  should  be  done  gradually.  If  under 
this  treatment  the  orchard  does  not  respond,  it  would 
better  be  abandoned,  as  the  conditions  would  not  be 
adapted  to  orchard  work.  The  fact  that  the  orchards 
in  the  locality  have  been  doing  much  like  this  is  an 
indication  that  the  natural  conditions  are  not  the 
best.  Spraying,  of  course,  must  be  included  with  the 
other  conditions  named.  It  would  be  useless  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  grow  healthy  trees  and  get  good  fruit  with¬ 
out  taking  in  spraying  as  a  part  of  the  regular  plan. 
The  treatment  of  the  land  as  outlined  will  certainly 
do  for  the  trees  all  that  can  be  done  to  bring  them 
into  good  bearing  condition.  I  do  not  believe  that 
mulching  would  help  that  orchard,  oico.  t.  row’ELi.. 

“Prune  and  Feed,"  says  Prof.  Card. 

I  should  firsc  examine  the  trees  with  a  view  to  the 
question  of  pruning.  If  I  found  many  old  diseased  or 
weak  branches  I  should  make  the  pruning  vigorous, 
taking  out  such  branches  but  leaving  suckers  or 
younger  ones  in  all  cases  to  take  their  place.  If  I 
found  the  branches  on  the  whole  in  good  health  and 
the  growth  not  too  thick  and  dense,  I  should  prune 
but  lightly.  If  the  tops  are  thick  I  should  thin  out, 
leaving  the  most  vigorous  and  thrifty  branches.  In 
doing  this  1  should  form  my  judgment  about  the  ferti¬ 
lizer  needed.  If  the  ends  of  the  branches  show’  an  ap¬ 
proximate  yearly  growth  of  one  foot  1  should  not 
trouble  myself  greatly  over  the  question  of  fertility, 
or  at  least  of  nitrogen.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  is 
more  likely  to  be  the  case,  the  twigs  show'  a  growth  of 
but  a  few  inches.  I  should  then  endeavor  to  form  an 
estimate  of  the  natural  fertility  of  the  land  as  judged 
by  the  productiveness  of  adjoining  fields.  This  might 
lead  me  to  believe  that  the  lack  of  grow’th  could  be 
accounted  for  by  the  lack  of  tillage  and  consequent 
encroachment  of  the  grass  upon  the  feeding  ground 
of  the  trees.  If  not,  I  should  plan  to  furnish  fertility 
in  the  cheapest  available  form.  If  stable  manure  were 
accessible  I  should  use  that;  if  not  I  should  buy 
chemicals.  A  formula  which  gave  good  results  in 
bringing  up  a  neglected  orchard  in  Rhode  Island  was 
made  up  as  follows:  100  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  100 
pounds  tankage,  100  pounds  acid  phosphate  and  100 
pounds  muriate  of  potash.  This  amount,  400  pounds, 
was  applied  per  acre.  The  nitrate  of  soda  was  de¬ 
signed  to  give  a  quick  start  in  Spring,  while  the  dried 
blood  and  tankage  were  intended  to  furnish  a  more 
slowly  available  supply  of  nitrogen.  I  cannot  say 
that  this  formula  would  be  the  best  for  all.  The  or¬ 
chard  under  treatment  here  was  on  a  rather  light, 
sandy  soil,  very  much  lacking  in  fertility.  In  Spring 
I  should  plow  the  orchard  to  a  moderate  depth.  If 
chemicals  are  used  I  should  apply  them  after  plowing 
and  harrow  in.  I  should  then  keep  the  orchard  well 
and  frequently  tilled  until  the  middle  of  August.  At 
that  time  I  should  sow  a  cover  crop,  trying  to  select 
one  which  would  enable  me  in  future  to  drop  out  the 
nitrogen  from  the  fertilizer  formula.  If  the  soil  and 
locality  are  suited  to  Crimson  clover  I  doubt  whether 
a  better  crop  can  be  found.  If  not,  possibly  Mammoth 
clover  may  do  better.  In  the  Rhode  Island  orchard 
in  question  we  started  with  oats  and  peas,  but  these 
were  not  satisfactory  sown  at  that  time  of  year.  My 
chief  objection  to  rye  is  that  it  furnishes  no  nitrogen 
and  will  not  cut  down  the  fertilizer  bill.  It  also 
takes  up  large  quantities  of  moisture  in  Spring,  and 
must  be  turned  under  very  promptly,  or  it  will  work 
injury.  There  is  something  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the, 
hog  tillage  which  your  correspondent  suggests.  It 
is  cheap  and  useful  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  is  not 
prompt  enough  to  give  the  best  results.  I  have  had 
no  experience  with  the  “Hitchings”  plan,  but  have  a 
feeling  that  it  is  a  method  particularly  adapted  to 
wet  land,  such  as  I  understand  Mr.  Hitchings  has. 

FRED  W.  CARD. 


A  VETERAN  AUCTIONEER. 

The  face  shown  at  Fig.  8  is  familiar  to  the  farmers 
of  central  New  York,  as  well  as  to  many  horsemen 
and  others  throughout  the  State.  Milton  Rooks  was 
born  in  1824  near  Kelloggsville,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y., 
where  he  resided  until  1865,  when  he  took  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  at  Moravia,  N.  Y.,  his  present  home.  Fifty-six 
years  ago  he  commenced  auctioneering  and  during 
this  time  has  sold  almost  everything  from  a  paper  of 
needles  to  a  meeting  house.  For  the  first  five  years 


he  sold  general  merchandise  mostly,  but  since  that 
time  has  been  selling  farm  property,  stock  and  tools. 
Hi?  first  sale  was  in  the  town  of  Niles,  N.  Y.,  and  he 
has  sold  property  in  Cortland,  Onondaga  and  Tomp¬ 
kins  counties,  but  his  sales  have  been  principally  in 
his  native  county.  In  several  instances  he  has  sold 
for  three  generations,  and  during  this  time  there  has 
never  been  a  day  that  he  was  not  able  to  sell.  At  the 
first  of  his  auctioneering  property  sold  low,  but  about 
war  time  and  following  prices  advanced  so  that  it  was 
not  a  difficult  matter  to  get  $100  for  a  cow  and  $200 
for  a  horse.  The  highest  figure  he  obtained  for  a 
farm  horse  was  $475,  in  1864,  and  for  a  dairy  cow  $125 
in  1867.  His  largest  sale  was  for  a  Mr.  Fitch,  of  Au¬ 
burn,  in  1870,  when  he  sold  $27,000  worth  of  property, 
mostly  real  estate,  in  one-half  day.  He  has  never 
sold  on  a  commission,  but  always  by  the  day.  Mr. 
Rooks  has  always  been  much  interested  in  good 
horses,  and  for  many  years  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  races  held  in  central  New  York.  While  he  is 
now  nearly  78  years  of  age  he  is  still  in  active  service 
as  an  auctioneer.  Where  is  the  man  who  can  beat  the 
record?  '  v.  m.  c. 


INTENSIVE  RYE  CULTURE. 

CONSERVATIVE  FARMING.— A  farmer  may 
handle  a  crop  all  his  life  and  still  never  know  its 
possibilities,  so  also  he  may  farm  an  acre  of  land  till 
the  earth  claims  him  and  never  dream  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  that  acre.  Why?  Because  he  has  followed 
the  usual  custom  of  farmers  who  have  passed  before 
him,  and  been  in  company  with  those  about  him 
working  on  the  same  lines  and  thinking  the  same 


A  VETERAN  AUCTIONEER.  FiQ.  8. 


thoughts  about  farming,  believing  actually  that  there 
“is  nothing  new”  under  the  sun.  It  is  difficult  to 
break  away  from  the  customs,  circumstances  and  en¬ 
vironments  that  surround  us,  and  work  out  some  new 
line  of  thought  in  handling  a  crop  or  crops.  The 
wealth  of  the  American  soil  has  produced  a  race  of 
farmers  given  over  to  plowing  and  harvesting;  grain 
rather  than  stock  farmers.  If  grass  or  pasture  is  had 
mainly  the  ultimate  aim  is  to  put  the  land  in  condi¬ 
tion  to  plow  again.  It  is  a  wise  provision  of  nature 
that  impoverishment  and  not  exhaustion  is  possible 
with  the  soil.  This  after  a  term  of  the  former  by 
cropping  allows  recuperation  by  a  change  of  crops, 
drawing  on  the  fertility  that  still  remains  in  the  soil. 
For  this  rest  and  recuperation  pasture  crops  are  best. 

CHANGES  IN  PRACTICE.— For  20  years  in  hand¬ 
ling  Oak  Grove  Farm  the  great  aim  was  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  soil,  using  crops  regularly  in  rotation  and 
selling  nothing  but  stock,  wheat  and  clover  seed. 
Now  I  have  planned  to  sell  only  stock  and  clover 
seed  with  the  possibility  that  the  latter  may  soon  be 
dropped.  The  short  cut  to  this  change  was  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  rye  for  wheat,  the  rye  never  being  har¬ 
vested  by  machinery.  While  I  have  been  more  or  less 
familiar  with  this  crop  all  my  life,  and  had  much  to 
do  with  it,  still  the  full  possibilities  of  the  crop 
never  dawned  upon  me  till  within  the  last  year.  One 
reason  has  been  that  since  I  have  been  working 
clover,  wheat  and  corn  in  rotation,  and  improving  the 
land  by  hauling  manure  and  purchasing  straw  for 
bedding,  and  buying  much  other  stuff  to  feed  out  on 
+be  farm,  rye  has  not  been  much  grown,  consequently 
it  was  not  known  what  it  would  do  with  the  soil  in 
its  improved  condition.  Another  reason  why  it  did 
not  succeed  better  was  the  failure  that  almost  always 


followed  an  attempt  to  get  a  stand  sown  in  the  corn 
before  the  last  plowing.  My  plan  now  is  to  sow  in 
the  corn  a  week  or  two  before  cutting  by  using  a  one- 
horse  drill.  If  corn  is  down  sow  immediately  after 
it  is  cut,  using  200  pounds  or  more  of  acid  phosphate 
to  hasten  the  growth,  if  the  land  is  moist  enough 
to  cause  germination  at  this  time;  if  not  it  is  better 
to  wait  till  it  is.  On  this  farm  there  are  45  acres  used 
for  cropping  as  follows:  Clover  one  year,  rye  one 
year,  and  corn  two  years.  This  gives  me  20  or  22 
acres  of  corn  each  year,  10  or  12  acres  of  rye,  and  the 
same  in  clover.  By  this  plan  each  field  in  turn  when 
plowed  for  corn  grows  two  crops  of  corn  before  go¬ 
ing  back  to  rye,  to  be  followed  by  clover.  The  first 
rye  for  this  rotation  was  sown  in  October,  1901.  Now 
I  have  10  acres  sown  for  a  crop  next  year,  12  acres 
sown  on  corn  stubble  to  be  plowed  under  next  Spring, 
and  12  acres  of  volunteer  following  the  crop  hogged 
down.  This  latter  has  growing  with  it  a  fine  stand 
of  clover,  and  both  will  come  on  together  next  Spring. 

ADVANTAGES  OFFERED.— The  objection  may 
develop  that  the  rye  prevents  the  clover  from  doing 
its  best.  If  held  in  check  the  fore  part  of  the  season 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  allow  it  to  do  its  best  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  the  Summer  and  FalL  Prac¬ 
tically  there  is  growing  on  the  farm,  counting  the 
volunteer  rye,  34  acres.  This  has  been  a  most  favor¬ 
able  season  for  its  growth,  but  the  old  clover,  from 
which  was  taken  a  crop  of  seed,  has  made  a  light 
growth.  Had  this  field  of  11  acres  been  sown  to  rye 
and  disked  in  as  soon  as  the  clover  crop  was  off  there 
would  have  grown  on  the  field  rj’e  six  to  eight  inches 
high  by  this  time,  and  given  a  great  quantity  of  pas¬ 
ture.  Had  this  been  done  there  would  now  be  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  farm  45  acres  of  rye.  The  experience  of 
this  year  points  out  the  way  for  the  future.  Tnis 
year  the  Fall  growth  of  rye  was  fed  off  by  lambs 
bought  for  Winter  feeding,  and  in  this  way  I  expect 
to  use  the  rye  in  the  future.  The  grain  crop  will  be 
harvested  with  hogs,  aided  by  the  ewes  and  lambs  if 
there  are  any  on  the  farm  at  that  time.  If  the  Winter 
is  open  and  sheep  or  feeding  lambs  are  kept  on  the 
farm  there  are  only  about  two  months  in  the  year 
that  rye  is  not  available  as  pasture,  and  that  while 
the  rye  is  making  a  grain  crop  during  May  and  June. 
This  year  the  stock  was  off  my  field  from  May  7  to 
July  4.  About  the  only  enemy  the  crop  seems  to  have 
is  rust;  the  Hessian  fly  does  not  feed  on  it  till  com¬ 
pelled  to.  I  know  of  no  crop  that  can  be  used  as  con¬ 
tinuously  on  the  farm  as  rye.  There  is  much  more 
that  can  be  said  about  it  as  to  value  of  pasture  and 
.saving  of  labor,  that  I  will  speak  of  at  some  future 

time.  .TOUN  M.  JAMISON, 

Ross  Co..  O.  _ _ 


HARDINESS  OF  BLACKBERRIES. 

The  ever  increasing  demand  for  choice  blackberries 
in  our  markets  has  established  the  growing  of  this 
fruit  on  quite  a  large  commercial  scale.  It  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  a  much  larger  industry  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  our  severe  Winters  often  injure  the 
canes  and  winterkilling  results.  We  have  to  be  sure 
several  iron-clad  hardy  varieties,  so  the  nurserymen’s 
catalogues  tell  us,  and  we  read  of  such  descriptive 
terms  as  “perfectly  hardy,”  “never  known  to  winter- 
kill,”  and  the  like.  The  fact  is,  that  in  certain  sea¬ 
sons  and  under  certain  conditions,  no  variety  is  per- 
fectlj^  hardy,  though  some  are  more  so  than  others. 
What  we  need  to  know  is  not  so  much  how  hardy  the 
variety  is  w’here  the  nurseryman  grows  it,  as  to  know 
how  it  comes  through  the  Winter  in  our  immediate 
vicinity.  This  fact  has  been  strongly  impressed  on 
the  writer  on  many  occasions,  and  several  instances 
have  occurred  to  strengthen  this  view.  In  one  case  a 
field  of  Eldorado,  when  first  planted  out,  was  care¬ 
fully  watched  for  several  years  and  then  reported  as 
perfectly  hardy.  It  was  in  that  vicinity.  Not  long 
afterwards  and  in  another  part  of  the  State  several 
fields  of  the  same  variety  were  observed  where  the 
canes  had  killed  to  the  ground.  To  all  outward  ap¬ 
pearances  the  conditions  were  just  as.  favorable. 
Again  the  Taylor  has  been  observed  to  stand  the 
Winters  year  after  year  in  one  locality  while  not 
many  miles  distant  it  is  always  more  or  less  injured. 
Even  the  much  vaunted  hardy  Snyder  succumbs  at 
times — and  then  there  are  much  better  varieties  to 
grow.  The  blackberry  industry  is  bound  to  develop, 
and  it  ranks  as  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  small 
fruits.  Perhaps  in  time  better  and  more  cold-resist¬ 
ant  varieties  will  come  forward  and  make  a  crop  prac¬ 
tically  certain,  as  far  as  this  hardiness  is  concerned. 
At  present  our  only  safe  method  of  procedure  is  to 
stick  by  the  old  varieties  where  found  to  be  hardy  in 
our  locality;  try  the  new  ones  if  we  will  in  a  limited 
way  until  their  behavior  is  known,  but  at  all  times 
be  very  cautious  about  indiscriminately  planting  a 
new  variety,  basing  our  judgment  on  reports  from 
some  far-away  section.  Q*  a.  drew. 

Mass.  Agr’l  College. 
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EXPERIENCE  WITH  A  CREAMERY  SHARK  CONCRETE  WALL  FOR  BANK  BARN.  THE  POLLED  ALBION  CATTLE. 


How  His  Teeth  Were  Filed. 

Wellsbridge,  N.  Y.,  has  a  store  or  two,  post  office, 
a  milk  station  and  a  few  dwellings.  The  farmers 
about  are  all  dairymen,  and  are  in  a  prosperous  con¬ 
dition:  moreover,  they  are  spoken  of  as  constituting 
a  community  where  intelligence,  higher  than  the 
average,  is  to  be  found.  The  creamery  promoter 
came  here  and  convinced  the  dairymen  that  a  cooper¬ 
ative  creamery  would  be  much  to  their  advantage,  and 
offered,  it  is  reported,  to  erect  a  building  and  fully 
equip  it  for  $4,000,  giving  the  farmers  five  years  in 
which  to  pay  for  it,  from  their  mitk  dividends.  The 
bargain  was  made  and  tne  contracts  signed.  The 
building  has  been  erected  and  equipped,  and  it  is  said 
to  be  a  well  constructed  and  equipped  creamery, 
worth,  perhaps,  something  in  the  neiglfljorhood  of 
$3,000  or  a  little  over.  I'he  moment  the  plant  was 
completed,  we  are  told  that  the  promoter,  agent,  or 
whatever  he  styled  himself,  demanded  the  full  pay¬ 
ment  of  $4,000,  and  what  is  more,  pointed  to  the  con¬ 
tract  to  show  that  the  money  was  due.  Many  of  the 
farmers  were  inclined  to  settle  rather  than  have  a 
suit,  or  trouble  of  any  kind.  Others  thought  best  to 
look  further  before  paying.  Lawyer  Flaesch,  a  young 
attorney  from  a  nearby  town,  was  consulted.  It  so 
happened  that  he  had  learned  from  a  friend  that  this 
same  company  had  been  operating  elsewhere,  and 
had  been  compelled  to  settle  on  some  other  basis  than 
terms  of  its  own  proposing.  Armed  with  this  knowl¬ 
edge  and  believing  that  the  evidences  of  fraud  and 
misrepresentation  were  so  strong  that  the  parties  who 
constructed  the  creamery  would  not  care  to  try  it  out 
in  court,  he  and  the  farmers  met 
the  alleged  representative  of  the 
company  and  endeavored  to  effect 
a  settlement.  The  so-called  agent 
tried  his  various  schemes  of  bluff, 
etc.,  but  finding  none  of  them 
would  work,  he  flounced  from  the 
meeting,  leaving  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  he  would  settle  on  no 
other  terms  than  those  mention¬ 
ed — the  original  contract.  A  week 
later  a  member  of  the  firm  ap¬ 
peared.  who,  like  the  others,  pre¬ 
ferred  to  talk  with  the  farmers, 
and  not  with  their  lawyer,  and 
finally  agreed  to  a  settlement.  He 
was  very  smooth  and  nice,  it  is 
stated,  like  the  man  who  secured 
the  original  contracts.  The  Una- 
dilla  Times,  which  has  taken  a 
lively  interest  for  the  farmers, 
states  that  the  member  of  the  firm 
said  he  stood  ready  to  make 
amends  if  his  agents  had  in  any 
way  misrepresented  matters.  This 
statement  made  it  possible  to  ef¬ 
fect  a  settlement,  which  was  done 
by  the  firm  agreeing  to  accept 
$G00  or  $600  less  than  the  contract 
price,  and  receive  pay  February  1. 

The  attorney  does  not  believe 
that  any  payment  could  have  been 
enforced,  as  fraud  vitiates  an 
agreement.  It  would  seem  that  the  farmers  were  very 
fair  in  settling  the  matter,  and  settled  it  in  true 
farmer  style,  paying,  almost  of  their  own  accord,  a 
good  round  price,  and  paying  it  promptly.  The  farm¬ 
ers’  company  is  to  be  incorporated  shortly,  as  that  is 
believed  to  be  the  best  way  to  conduct  the  business. 
Now  how  did  it  happen  that  a  score  or  more  of  intel¬ 
ligent  business  farmers  could  be  got  to  sign  a  con¬ 
tract  which  was  so  different  from  what  they  supposed 
it  to  be?  It  has  been  explained  in  this  way:  The 
agent  brought  a  contract  of  four  large  pages,  closely 
printed.  He  knows  every  word  of  it  by  heart,  better 
perhaps  than  the  school  boy  knows  his  first  declama¬ 
tion.  He  knows  just  what  to  read  and  what  to  pass 
over,  with  or  without  comment.  Just  where  to  call 
attention  to  a  point  and  where  to  divert  the  attention 
from  the  real  point.  He  reads  the  contract  to  the 
farmer,  holding  it  all  the  while  before  his  eyes,  but 
using  tact  to  keep  him  from  seeing  its  real  nature, 
tact  that  is  worthy  of  better  business.  Tne  writer 
has  good  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  agent 
for  the  firm  here  mentioned  was  defeated  at  four 
other  places.  In  those  cases,  however,  the  nature  of 
the  contract  was  discovered  earlier  in  the  game  and 
building  was  not  permitted.  During  some  warm  dis¬ 
cussions  at  the  Wellsbridge  settlement,  it  was  point¬ 
edly  stated  that  the  agent  laid  $300  on  the  table  of 
the  attorney  in  the  former  settlements,  requesting  its 
acceptance  as  a  retainer,  and  all  he  would  have  to  do 
would  be  to  plead  too  much  business  on  his  hands 
when  the  farmers  came  to  him  to  talk  their  matter 
over.  Would  that  some  new  phraseology  might  be 
framed  which  would  force  itself  upon  the  attention 
of  farmers,  warning  them  against  signing  strangers’ 
contracts!  h.  H,  n. 


Expecting  to  erect  a  large  bank  barn  next  Spring,  with 
a  concrete  vvaii  about  nine  feet  high  by  IS  inches  thick 
running  clear  around  basement,  and  desiring  to  employ 
as  many  common  field  stones  (cobblestones)  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  as  is  practicable  to  produce  a  solid,  firm  and  durable 
wall,  what  proportion  of  coarse  sand  and  cement  should 
be  used  and  how  close  together  could  cobblestone  bo  laid 
to  be  filled  in  with  the  concrete  mixture?  There  is  an 
ample  supply  of  such  stones  on  the  farm  and  near  at 
hand,  which  would  mean  a  great  saving  to  me  in  the  line 
of  exjiense  fof  material.  Would  an  addition  of  lime  be  of 
any  advantage?  w.  f.  b. 

Nazareth,  Pa. 

The  principle  of  concrete  construction  means  that 
the  stone  used  must  be  covered  completely  with  sand 
and  cement  thoroughly  mixed,  about  four  parts  stone, 
four  of  sand  and  one  of  cement.  It  can  be  readily 
seen  that  only  small  stones  can  be  used,  and  if  there 
are  no  large  stones  obtainable  this  concrete  structure 
can  be  buiU.  If,  however,  large  ones  are  obtainable 
I  should  by  all  means  use  them  with  enough  quick 
lime  mortar  with  one-tenth  part  hydraulic  cement, 
building  the  wall  two  feet  thick  or  perhaps  feet 
at  the  base.  Here  we  can  use  stone  for  nine-tenths 
of  the  whole  mass,  getting  the  bearings,  one  stone  up¬ 
on  another.  If.  however,  these  stones  are  small  then 
dig  out  against  the  bank,  build  a  cheap  form  for  the 
front  or  inside,  and  mix  the  stone,  sand  and  cement 
thoroughly  together  and  turn  into  this  form.  As  soon 
as  the  concrete  “sets”  raise  the  form  and  turn  in  an¬ 
other  batch,  and  so  on  until  the  required  height  Is 
reached.  Eighteen  inches  will  be  thick  enough.  In 
the  concrete  strength  is  secured  by  the  hardening  of 
the  cement  in  the  stone  wall  by  direct  bearing.  1 
should  not  care  to  use  any  quicklime  in  the  concrete. 


But  please  do  not  put  this  barn  into  a  bank  and  so 
shut  out  sunlight,  an  all-important  and  absolute 
necessity  for  a  healthful  stable,  warm,  dry  and  prac¬ 
tically  germ  proof.  Don’t  make  any  mistake,  ii.  e.  c. 


THE  LEHiCH  GREENING.  APPLE. 

The  pictures  shown  on  the  first  page.  Fig.  7,  were 
made  from  fruit  sent  us  by  W.  B.  K.  Johnson,  of 
Lehigh  Co.,  Pa.  While  not  of  highest  quality  the 
apple  seems  to  us  well  worthy  of  introduction.  It 
will  probably  pay  well  in  most  markets.  Mr.  John¬ 
son  wrote  as  follows  about  the  apple  on  November  27: 

“The  origin  of  this  apple  is  lost.  About  60  years 
ago  grafts  were  sent  to  a  Mr.  Luckenbach,  at  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Pa.,  from  near  Baltimore.  For  the  last  10  or  12 
years  I  gave  it  particular  attention,  to  find  out  its 
origin,  addressing  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  and  the  Maryland  Experiment  Station, 
but  all  our  efforts  to  find  its  original  home  have  so 
far  proved  a  failure.  It  was  formerly  known  as  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Greening.  The  American  Pomological 
Association  recommended  dropping  the  Valley,  and 
it  is  registered  as  the  Lehigh  Greening.  The  fruit 
forwarded  has  been  hurried  along  in  its  coloring  by 
the  sweating  process.  In  its  natural  way  of  ripening 
it  would  be  along  in  January  when  it  would  have  this 
coloring.  When  you  cut  it  notice  the  remarkable 
small  core,  many  of  our  best  Winter  apples  not  more 
than  half  its  size  having  double  the  size  core;  also 
notice  its  fine  te.xture  of  flesh,  its  weight,  fine  grain 
and  agreeable  taste.  The  best  or  height  of  season  is 
March,  April  and  May;  however,  I  kept  them  into 
July.  When  other  apples  are  shriveled  and  have 
lost  their  flavor  this  is  in  its  prime,  in  fact  I  was  so 
taken  with  the  fruit  that  in  my  apple  orchard  of 
about  1,300  trees  I  set  239  Lehigh  Greening,  being  of 
different  years’  setting  up  to  1901.  I  have  over  100 
just  starting  bearing;  from  these  young  trees  the 
samples  sent  were  gathered,  some  of  the  largest  down, 
to  the  medium  in  size.” 


The  picture.  Fig.  9,  shows  what  is  said  to  be  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  Polled  Albions.  Mrs.  Frankie  Stan¬ 
ton.  of  Galeton,  Pa.,  who  is  secretary  of  the  Polled 
Albion  Association,  gives  the  following  brief  state¬ 
ment  concerning  the  origin  of  this  breed:  “The  breed 
of  cattle  known  as  Polled  Albions  was  established  by 
judicious  breeding  and  careful  selection  for  years,  but 
by  studying  their  records  back  a  good  many  years 
they  can  be  traced  to  four  of  the  old  breeds;  Jerseys, 
Ayrshires,  Holsteins  and  Durhams.”  We  learned  of 
these  white  cattle  through  the  question  from  a  Con¬ 
necticut  reader  who  wished  to  secure  a  herd  of  pure 
white  animals,  having  named  his  place  “White 
Farm.”  We  had  a  number  of  letters  from  parties 
who  offered  to  supply  white  animals — most  of  the 
cattle  being  Holsteins.  We  know  nothing  about 
these  “Polled  Albions”  beyond  what  Mrs.  Stanton 
says.  If  an  animal  could  combine  the  good  qualities 
of  the  four  breeds  named  it  would  certainly  be  a  valu¬ 
able  one.  It  would  be  hard  to  keep  out  all  the  bad 
qualities,  yet  what  breeder  will  admit  that  his  pet 
breed  has  any  bad  qualities? 


THE  GINSENG  BUSINESS  FAIRLY  STATED 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  many  who  have 
taken  the  time  or  had  opportunity  to  investigate  the 
ginseng  business,  that  there  is  a  lot  of  humbug  in 
the  air.  There  are  a  lot  of  boomers  in  the  business 
of  getting  people  to  buy  a  little  stock  of  roots  or 
seeds,  or  both.  They  tell,  in  their  circulars  and  ad¬ 
vertisements,  of  the  marvelous  prices  the  dried  roots 
bring  in  China,  which  may  be  true  in  most  cases,  but 
they  are  small  beside  the  prices 
they  ask  and  get  for  what  they 
sell.  Last  Fall  I  visited  several 
of  the  ginseng  gardens  in  the  best 
section  of  New  York  for  the 
growth  of  this  plant,  on  purpose 
to  see  for  myself  the  true  state 
of  the  business,  if  that  was  pos¬ 
sible.  I  was  treated  with  the  ut¬ 
most  courtesy  by  all  the  growers 
on  whom  I  called,  and  was  shown 
the  inside  of  the  matter,  in  all  its 
departments.  Some  were  among 
the  largest  growers  and  others 
had  only  very  small  beds.  After 
looking  over  these  gardens,  and 
the  business  in  general,  it  is  my 
conviction  that  the  business  is 
not  a  humbug,  but  that  there  are 
humbugs  in  the  business.  By  this 
I  do  not  mean  that  those  visited 
by  me  are  humbugs,  but  that 
those  who  advise  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  to  go  into  the  growing  of  gin¬ 
seng  arc  perpetrating  a  fraud  for 
their  own  immediate  profit.  The 
officials  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  here  at 
Washington,  tell  me  that  one  per¬ 
son  is  kept  almost  constantly 
busy  answering  letters  of  inquiry 
as  to  the  culture  of  ginseng.  They 
say  too  that  most  of  the  inquirers 
are  persons  of  small  means,  and  many  of  them  wid¬ 
ows  who  are  expecting  to  find  something  that  will 
bring  big  profits  for  little  outlay  or  work.  They  seem 
willing  to  put  their  little  savings  into  the  business. 
The  boomers  keep  the  people  stirred  up  by  their  art¬ 
ful  schemes,  while  they  are  reaping  the  harvest. 
There  are  a  very  few  so-called  companies  that  are 
trying  to  buy  up  the  little  growers  and  corner  the 
stock,  so  they  can  still  further  raise  the  prices  and 
reap  all  the  profits.  My  advice  is  to  beware  of  these 
boomers  and  their  alluring  offers.  They  hope  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  make  so  much  out  of  the  sale  of  little  plants 
and  seed  that  they  will  not  care  what  becomes  of  the 
business  after  awhile.  They  are  not  selling  the  dried 
roots  to  be  taken  to  China,  which  is  the  only  market 
for  it.  except  a  very  little  that  they  may  find  unpro¬ 
fitable  for  seed  production.  There  is  no  doubt  a  good 
market  for  the  dried  roots,  but  how  long  it  will  hold 
at  the  present  high  standard,  or  how  soon  and  how 
low  it  will  fall  is  unknown.  That  there  will  be  profit 
in  the  growing  of  ginseng  for  market,  under  proper 
conditions,  for  some  years  to  come  I  believe,  but  that 
the  average  grower  v/ill  make  it  pay  I  do  not  believe. 
While  the  reader  may  think  he  is  to  be  one  of  the 
successful  ones,  it  is  wiser  to  believe  the  reverse. 

Ginseng  plants  are  most  exacting  in  their  require¬ 
ments.  They  must  have  just  the  right  climate,  the 
right  soil,  and  that  is  very  hard  to  find  or  make;  and 
they  must  have  the  very  shadiest  of  shady  locations. 
A  cool,  even  temperature  and  deep,  loose  wood  soil 
are  essential.  It  is  little  evidence  of  future  success  to 
know  that  ginseng  grows  in  the  woods  near  where  it 
is  proposed  to  plant  a  garden.  Common  garden  con¬ 
ditions  will  not  do  at  all.  Nor  will  a  shady  place  in 
the  w'oods  do  very  well.  Growing  under  sheds  is  the 
best  way.  The  roots  are  almost  sure  to  be  stolen,  un¬ 
less  very  closely  watched.  Insecurity  is  one  of  the 
main  obstacles  to  final  success.  My  advice  is  that 
nearly  everyone  let  the  ginseng  business  alone,  and 
only  plant  after  the  closest  study  of  the  siibject. 

P.  K.  VAN  DEHAuN. 
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EVERYBODY'S  OARDEN. 

Limino  Cabbage  Ground.— We  Intend  to 
lime  our  cabbage  ground  before  planting. 
Should  the  lime  be  applied  before  or  after 
manuring,  or  after  ground  is  fitted  to 
plant?  Which  is  the  better  practice? 
Should  the  lime  be  broadcast  first,  or 
slaked  in  piles  before  applying?  Can 
plants  be  set  out  In  a  day  or  so  after  ap¬ 
plying  the  lime?  What  is  the  best  prac¬ 
tice?  Q-  **• 

Johnstown,  Pa. 

Evidently  the  object  of  the  lime  in 
this  case  is  to  prevent  club-root.  You 
do  not  state,  however,  whether  the  ma¬ 
nuring  is  a  top-dressing  or  whether  it 
is  to  be  plowed  under.  Let  me  advise 
if  lime  and  manure  are  both  used,  to 
plow  the  manure  under  and  get  it  out 
of  the  way  of  the  lime.  Do  not  get  them 
together  as  the  effect  of  both  will  be  in¬ 
jured  by  contact.  The  fresh  lime  will 
injure  the  manure,  and  again  the  ma¬ 
nure  upon  the  surface  will  catch  and 
hold  much  of  the  lime,  and  prevent  it 
going  upon  the  soil,  where  it  is  required. 
The  question  as  asked  implies  the  idea 
of  plowing  the  lime  under,  which  would 
be  entirely  wrong.  We  want  the  lime 
to  act  quickly  and  directly  on  the  sur¬ 
face  at  first,  but  later  to  be  carried 
down  as  it  will  be  by  tillage  and  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  rain.  So  plow  down  the  ma¬ 
nure  and  apply  the  lime  afterward.  Do 
this  right  after  plowing,  or  at  latest  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  first  harrowing.  To 
be  effectual  the  lime  should  be  exposed 
to  the  air  until  it  becomes  dust,  and 
when  applied  it  should  reach  every 
square  inch  of  the  surface.  It  would 
hardly  be  possible  to  do  this  if  the  lime 
were  broadcast  or  scattered  over  the 
ground  before  slaking.  The  better  way 
is  to  slake  the  lime  under  cover,  and  as 
it  slakes  spread  it  sufficiently  to  allow 
the  air  to  get  to  the  center  of  the  pile. 
It  must  be  kept  dry  and  spread  out 
as  stated  above,  else  the  inside  of  the 
pile  will  be  full  of  lumps  long  after  the 
outside  of  the  heap  has  become  fine 
dust.  If  the  day  is  very  still,  it  can  be 
spread  quite  evenly  with  a  shovel  from 
the  hind  end  of  the  wagon.  By  far  the 
better  way,  however,  is  to  apply  it  with 
a  fertilizer  drill.  It  is  far  better  to  give 
the  lime  time  to  act  before  the  plants 
are  set  out.  A  week  or  two  will  be  much 
safer.  Plow  the  manure  under.  Apply 
the  lime,  preferably  after  first  harrow¬ 
ing.  Harrow  again,  and  keep  it  up  un¬ 
til  the  lime  is  well  worked  in  and  mixed 
through  the  entire  surface.  Slake  the 
lime  under  cover,  out  of  danger  of  rain 
until  the  entire  mass  is  dust.  If  possible 
apply  with  fertilizer  drill,  and  allow  a 
week  or  better  two  between  applying 
the  lime  and  setting  the  plants. 

The  Hotbeds. — Last  week  so  many 
questions  about  the  hotbed  were  at  hand 
that  I  could  only  outline  the  work  in 
the  briefest  manner.  To  a  really  suc¬ 
cessful  kitchen  or  market  garden  the 
hotbed  and  cold  frame  are  about  what 
the  mainspring  is  to  the  watch.  They 
make  it  go.  Properly  filling  and  tem¬ 
pering  the  bed  are  two  of  the  all-im¬ 
portant  points  of  successful  after-work. 
Fresh  manure  that  has  been  stored  from 
rain,  and  forked  over  to  prevent  fire- 
fang  is  the  best.  It  should  have  about 
its  own  bulk  of  straw  or  what  is  equally 
as  good,  forest  leaves,  well  shaken  up 
and  mixed  through.  A  few  days  before 
filling  into  the  beds,  pile  it  up  and 
tramp  it  well  together  to  start  the  heat, 
which  may  be  readily  told  by  escaping 
steam.  If  the  weather  is  very  cold,  cov¬ 
ering  with  straw  or  cornstalks  will  has¬ 
ten  this.  After  the  heat  is  well  started 
fill  in  the  beds  and  tramp  thoroughly, 
and  put  on  the  sash.  It  is  well  to  say 
just  here  that  after  being  well  tramped 
in  the  manure  should  be  not  less  than 
eight  to  10  inches  in  depth,  and  I  prefer 
a  foot  or  more.  When  the  heat  is  well 
started  pitch  it  over  and  tramp  it  again. 
Put  on  the  sash  and  allow  the  heat  to 
come  up  the  second  time  (which  ought 
to  be  in  two  or  three  days),  then  put  on 
five  or  six  inches  of  good  garden  soil. 
Of  course  the  bed  should  be  well  bank¬ 


ed  outside  with  manure  clear  to  the  top 
before  the  filling  in  is  done.  The  soil 
and  manure  should  be  kept  the  same 
slant  as  the  sash,  and  four  or  five 
inches  will  be  sufficient  space  between 
glass  and  soil  at  first.  As  the  manure 
settles  down  the  space  will  increase  to 
give  room  as  the  plants  grow.  After  the 
soil  is  filled  in  keep  the  sash  on  for  sev¬ 
eral  days,  only  airing  occasionally  to  let 
the  rank  heat  pass  off.  Many  weed 
seeds  will  germinate  which  may  thus  be 
destroyed  before  the  bed  is  sown.  Know¬ 
ing  the  height  of  bed,  with  the  given 
depth  of  soil,  manure  and  space  between 
soil  and  glass,  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
much  excavating  is  required.  I  am 
aware  that  many,  even  with  the  one-foot 
boxes,  do  not  excavate  or  eievate  the 
beds  above  ground,  except  to  raise  up 
on  one  side.  But  this  gives  too  little 
depth  of  soil,  and  the  plant  roots  strike 
down  too  quickly  into  the  heat  of  the 
manure.  There  is  also  too  little  body 
of  manure,  and  the  heat  is  not  lasting 
enough  for  long  continued  work.  I  like 
better  to  have  conditions  just  right  from 
the  foundation  up,  so  that  the  plants 
will  have  every  possible  chance  in  their 
favor. 

Catat.ocu'es. — They  will  soon  be  sent 
out  now,  and  many  of  them  con¬ 
tain  much  useful  information.  Unless 
one  desires  to  purchase  seeds  1  do  not 
advise  imposing  upon  the  seedsmen  by 
sending  for  them,  for  it  costs  much  to 
get  them  out,  and  also  much  to  send 
them  through  the  mails.  To  intending 
purchasers,  however,  they  are  gladly 
sent,  and  a  request  by  postal  card  will 
bring  them.  Many  will  find  strong  in¬ 
centives  to  earnest  work  in  the  garden 
through  the  liberal  prizes  which  are  of¬ 
fered  by  some  of  the  seedsmen.  They 
are  yours  if  fairly  earned,  and  failing 
in  this  the  rewards  of  a  better  garden 
and  larger  supply  of  vegetables  are 
usually  ample  for  the  more  earnest  ef¬ 
forts.  J.  E.  MORSE. 

Michigan. 


Orchard  and  Nursery  Questions. 

G.  M.,  Johnstown,  Pa.—l.  Will  you  advise 
us  on  the  care  and  planting  of  apple,  pear, 
peach,  plum,  cherry  and  quince  seeds?  2. 
Do  Kieffer  pear  seedlings  make  good  stocks 
to  bud  or  graft  on?  3.  What  are  the  best 
plum,  quince,  pear  and  apple  to  grow  for 
stocks? 

Ans. — 1.  The  seeds  of  fruit  trees  all 
need  planting  as  soon  as  possible  after 
they  drop  from  the  trees,  or  at  least  to 
be  bedded  in  the  earth  in  bulk,  so  they 
will  never  get  very  dry  at  any  time  be¬ 
fore  planting  for  more  than  a  few 
weeks.  In  the  latter  case  they  should 
be  taken  up  and  planted  as  soon  as  the 
ground  can  be  stirred  in  the  Spring.  If 
they  have  been  kept  dry,  for  any  rea¬ 
son,  they  should  be  soaked  in  cold  water 
for  a  few'  days  before  planting.  2.  Seed¬ 
lings  of  the  Kieffer  pear  have  been 
rarely  tested  as  stocks  for  working  other 
varieties  upon,  but  these  tests  have  been 
rather  favorable  to  them.  The  pear 
stocks  mostly  in  use  are  imported  from 
France,  and  are  of  the  old  seedling  type 
that  we  see  growing  on  the  old  farms 
that  were  settled  when  very  little  graft¬ 
ing  was  done.  3.  The  most  common 
plum  stock  is  the  Myrobalan,  which  is 
from  Europe.  Marianna  is  an  offshoot 
of  this  species,  and  is  also  used  by  many 
nurserymen.  It  is  usually  propagated 
from  cuttings.  Quince  stocks  are  also 
grown  from  cuttings  and  the  Angers  is 
the  variety  mostly  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  _________ 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


The  Maule  Seed  Boek 


for  1903  is  free  to  all  interested  in  gardening  who  mention 
this  paper.  If  you  want  an  up-to-date  garden  you  ought 
to  have  it,  the  best  seed  catalogue  I 
have  ever  published.  The  first  edition 
alone  costs  over  $37,000.  Address 


WM.  HENRY  MAULE, 

1711  Filbert  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


HARRIS’  SEEDS 


From  the  Grower  to  the  Sower 


Wholesale  Prices  to  All.  They  are  not 
“cheap  seeds,”  but  the  best  seeds  grown, 
at  prices  which  dealers  often  have  to  pay  for  seeds  not  so  good.  We  raise  them  on  our  own  farm 
and  save  middlemen's  profits.  We  raise  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Seed  Potatoes  and  al' 
kinds  of  Farm  Seeds.  Darge  Catalogue  free.  Don’t  miss  .seeing  it  Send  us  your  address  now 

JOSEPH  HARkIS  CO.,  Moreton  Farm,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


P 


OTATOK8— Bovee,  Carman,  Cobbler,  Hebron,  6  WkS’ 
Queen,  Ohio,  Rose.  85  kinds.  C.W.Ford,Flsher8,N.V 


SMITH’S 


POTATO  FARM— Cobblers,  6  Weeks’ 
Harvest,  Chios,  Raleighs,  20  kinds’ 
White  Star  Oats,  Field  Corns.  (Best  11  kinds  Beans 
two  samples,  10c.)  Manchester,  N.  H. 

_  I  Early  Jersey  Wakefield  and 
B  or  Large  Charleston  Wakefield 

Cabbage  Plants  and  Virginia  Second-crop  Potato  Seed. 
Address  J.  B.  SAVAGB.Jiassawadox,  Va. 


Rawson*s 

1903  Seed  Catalogue  for  Market  tiarden- 
ein.  publislied  by  a  practical  gardener, 

-  tells  wliat  are  the  most  salable  and  l)est 

paying  varieties  and  contains  complete  list  of 

ARLINGTON 

TESTED  SEEDS 

The  best  the  ground  producM. 
(Catalogue  free.  Send  for  it. 

W.  W.  RAWSON  &  CO., 

8ecdiiineii9 

12-13  Faneuil  Hall  Square, 

Rofiton,  Mam* 


DREER’S 

G&j*den  Calendar 

FREE 

A  revelation  to  all  seed 
planters.  Nolliing  so 
complete,  practical  and 
helpful,  ever  before  is- 
sued;  2ii8  pages  of  the  most 
valuable  information  about 
Flower  Seeds,  Plants,  Vege¬ 
table  Seeds;  richly  and  fully  illus¬ 
trated;  four  colored  plates.  FK  EK 
to  all  applicants  who  mention  this  paper. 

HENRY  A.  OREER, 

Cliestniit  St.,  Plitladelphla,  Pa. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

And  other  Insects  can  be  Controlled  by  Using 

Good’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale- 
Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

It  also  prevents  Curl  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  Entomolo¬ 
gists.  This  Soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  Insecticide. 

60-lb.  Kegs,  $2.50;  100-lb.  Kegs,  $4.50;  Half-Barrel, 
270  lbs.,  3Iic.  per  lb.;  Barrel,  425  lbs.,  3^c.  Large 
quantities,  Special  Rates.  Send  for  Circulars. 

JAMBS  GOOD,  939  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


Bumpa  thi. 
atlr  the  mixture 
and  clean  tbe 
strainers  auto- 
maticallj  are 
)te  onlj  kind  worth 
itile  .  othera  clog  and 
atop  the  spray  THE  f.MPIRE  KING,  OK 
GUARD  MONARCH  and  GARFIELD  are  the 
only  kinds  with  automatic  agitators  and  bruahea 
for  keeping  strainers  clean.  Valuable  book  on 
spraying,  formulas,  etc.  mailed  free. 

F1EL1>  FORCE  PCMP  CO., 

2  nth  St.,  Klmirn,  Y. 


Gregory 


Good  seed 
assure  good 
gardens.  Gregory' 
seeds  have  b^n 
the  favorites  of 
gardeners  and  fior- 
ists  for  40  years. 

Always  successfuL 


Rend  for  our  free 
catalogue,  telling 
about  our  three 
w a r rants  on 
seeds. 

J.  J.  H. 
Gregory  A  Son, 
B.rblehe.d,BI.H.. 


Gardens 


BARDEN,  FIELD  and  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

CLOVER  and  TIMOTHY. 

BEARDLESS  SPRING  BARLEY. 

We  are  recleaners  of  all  kinds  of  Field  Seeds  and 
do  not  mix  Medium  with  Mammoth  Ked  Clover. 
Write  for  Field  Seed  Price  List;  also  1903  Seed  Cata¬ 
logue  mailed  free. 

The  Henry  Philipps  Seed  and  Implement  Co., 

115-117  St.  Clair  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


ESTABLISHED  1824. 

HIGH-GRADE 

GARDEN  SEEDS 

BRIDQEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  East  Nineteenth  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free  to  all 
applicants. 

Vegetable  ana 
Flower.  In  fact 
everything  in  the 
Nuraery  and  Flor- 
int  line.  We  send  by 
mail  postpaid  Seed*, 
Plants,  Koses,  Uulbs. 
Small  Trees,  Etc.,  safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed,  larger  by  express 
or  freight.  Send  for  our  elegant  168  page  free 
catalogue  and  see  what  values  we  give  for  your 
money.  49  years,  44  greenhouses,  1,000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  A  HARRISON  CO., 

Box  198.  PAINESVIt-LE.  OHIO. 


Ford’s  Sound  Seeds. 

As  clean,  as  sure,  as  profitable  to 
plant  as  ever.  We  make  it  a  posi¬ 
tive  rule  never  to  send  out  any- 
tlilng  but  the  t)est  of  selec  ted  and  tested 
seeds.  Write  for  catalog.  It's  free. 

FORD  SEED  COMPANY, 

Kept,  q,  ItaTenna,  Ohio. 


0  fsn 


Varieties  of 
41  FLOWER  SEEDS 

All  high  grade  ONLY  mn 
Our  beantifnl  illus- 1  wO 
trated  new  catalogue  of 
flower  and  vegetable  seeds 
Free  with  every  order. 
Ail  choicest  Northern 
Grown.  Send  today 
8.  n.  I8BKIL  A  10. 

Dent.  B,  JACKSON.  SUCH. 


7  H  E  AP 

Best  ill  the  worl  d 

From  10.  a  p'k’;;,  &  up.  A  lot 
free  ■with  every  oi'rter.  Great 
Big  Catalogue  FKKK  to  all. 
Picture  of  all  varieties. 
Send  for  big  catalogue 

R.H.SHUMWAY 

-M.  ROCKFORD.  ILL. 


50c  SEED 


UL'E  BILL 

FREE 

Sf?nfl  us  tn-day,  your  name  and 
address  on  a  postal  and  we  will  mail  you  FREE 
our  handsome  1  llustratc<l  Seed  Catalogs  containing 
Due  Itill  and  plan  good  for  50e  worth  of  Flower  or 
>egetable  Seeds  FKEK.  Your  selection  to  introduce 

The  Best  Northern  Grown  Seeds 

direct  from  grower  to  planter,  from  Saginaw  Valley 
'  Seed  Gardens.  Seed  Potatoes,  Vegetable,  Flower, 

'  Field  Seeds  and  Plants. 

100,000  PACKAGES  SEEDS  FREE 
^  on  above  plan.  Write  quick.  Send  names 
^of  neiglibors  who  buy  seeds.  |ioo  cash  fur  ^ 
best  list.  See  tlic  catalogue. 

Hurry  N.  Hammond  Seed  Co.,  Ltd. 
liuxj".  Buy  City,  Jllch, 


The  Burpee  Quality  in  Seeds 

CC\X\  hp  PrnWTl !  ‘‘SUent  salesman^'  of  the  largest  mail-order  seed  trade  in  the  world  will  be  sent 

OLol  liid.1  Ldli  UC  lllUYVU.  J84  pages  of  useful  information  and  hundreds  of  true  illustrations, — if  you  mail  a  postal  to 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  Seed  Farmers,  Philadelphia! 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


OHIO  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Part  I. 

The  thirty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society  was  held 
at  Clyde,  December  16-18.  Clyde  is  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  a  great  nursery  and  fruit-growing 
section  of  Ohio,  and  the  local  Interest  and 
attendance  were  greater  than  for  several 
years  past.  The  ad-lnterim  reports  from 
various  districts  of  the  State  indicate  that 
there  were  variable  crops  of  tree  and  small 
fruits  in  different  parts  of  Ohio  this  year. 
Cultivation  of  the  soil  was  seriously  in¬ 
terfered  with,  and  a  great  loss  sustained 
in  the  ripening  fruit  by  an  over-abundance 
of  rain  in  the  counties  bordering  on  Lake 
Brie.  Strawberry  fields,  as  a  result,  are 
reported  to  be  more  or  less  foul  with  weeds 
and  grass,  and  the  plants,  which  were 
produced  in  great  profusion,  small,  weak 
and  poorly  rooted.  Hence,  the  outlook  for 
the  harvest  of  1903  is  not  very  reassuring 
to  the  strawberry  grower.  In  the  central 
and  southern  parts  of  the  State  the  straw¬ 
berry  crop  was  quite  short,  caused  in  part 
by  the  remarkably  cool,  dry  weather  just 
at  the  stage  when  berries  should  have  had 
sunshine  and  moisture  to  promote  rapid 
development.  As  it  was,  the  berries  came 
to  a  standstill  In  growth  when  less  than 
half  grown,  and  did  not  fully  recover  from 
the  check  during  the  ripening  period  thus 
seriously  delayed.  Those  who  have  here¬ 
tofore  practiced  growing  strawberries  with¬ 
out  mulching  seem  to  have  had  a  great 
lesson  “rubbed  in”  by  the  experiences  of 
the  wet  season  in  the  northern  belt.  It  is 
evident  that  mulching  will  be  more  gen¬ 
erally  practiced  hereafter.  The  Uncle  Jim 
strawberry  was  the  only  new  variety  men¬ 
tioned  with  especial  praise  by  ad-interim 
members. 

Barly  Harvest,  Erie  and,  Eldorado  black¬ 
berries  were  generally  spoken  of  as  our 
best  varieties.  Loudon  red  raspberry  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  very  subject  to  crown  and  root 
gall,  while  the  King  remains  practically 
free  from  this  serious  and  fatal  disease. 
Kansas  and  Cumberland  are  generally 
voted  the  best  of  our  blackcap  raspberries. 
The  grape  and  plum  crops  seem  more  and 
more  difficult  to  secure.  Thorough  and 
continued  spraying  with  Bordeaux  seems, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  to  be  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  crop  and  no  crop  of  these 
delicious  fruits.  Many  of  our  largest  and 
finest  varieties  of  plums  are  very  likely  to 
be  attacked  by  the  brown  rot  just  at,  or 
a  short  time  previous,  to  the  period  of  ma¬ 
turity.  There  are,  however,  three  varie¬ 
ties  of  large,  late,  showy  plums  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality  which  are  reported  to  be 
quite  free  from  rot.  They  are  Grand  Duke, 
Arch  Duke  and  Monarch.  The  first  is  a 
somewhat  slow  grower  unless  top-worked 
upon  stocks  of  varieties  of  vigorous  habits 
of  growth,  but  the  latter  named  varieties 
are  free,  vigorous  growers.  Peaches  along 
the  lake  shore,  which  embraces  the  north¬ 
ern  tier  of  counties,  were  a  very  heavy 
crop  and  sold  from  50  cents  to  $1.50  per 
bushel.  Many  thousands  of  bushels,  how¬ 
ever,  rotted  on  the  trees  because  of  the 
extremely  wet  season.  The  writer  saw  a 
fine,  well-cared  for  peach  orchard  on  the 
peninsula  in  eastern  Ottawa  County,  in 
which  were  lost  fully  600  bushels  of  fruit 
which,  had  it  not  been  for  the  rainy  sea¬ 
son,  would  have  returned  the  grower  an 
equal  number  of  dollars. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  reports  the  same 
old  fight  came  up  in  regard  to  the  Ben 
Davis  apple  and  Kieffer  pear.  The  most 
bitter  enemies  of  these  two  well-known 
fruits  attempted  to  sit  down  upon  them  so 
hard  as  to  extinguish  their  discussion;  but 
various  members  came  to  the  rescue  with 
facts  and  figures  which  seemed  to  prove 
unanswerable.  Especially  was  this  true  in 
regard  to  the  Kieffer.  One  grower  said  his 
Kieffers  sold  in  preference  to  Bartlett— 
that  is,  customers  preferred  to  wait  for 
the  Kieffer  as  a  canning  pear  at  prices 
equal  to  those  paid  for  Bartletts  in  their 
season.  Others  declared  they  would  prefer 
to  grow  Kieffers  at  25  cents  per  bushel 
rather  than  Bartletts  at  $1  per  bushel.  The 
facts  came  to  the  surface  that  northern 
grown  Kieffers,  if  produced  on  sandy  soil 
and  properly  ripened  in  crates  in  a  cool, 
dark  place  are  really  fair  to  eat  and  ex¬ 
cellent  for  canning.  It  is  not  fair  to  term 
the  Kieffer  the  Ben  Davis  among  pears,  as 
it  is  really  excellent  for  culinary  use, 
while  Ben  Davis  is  the  same  insipid  old 
chap  no  matter  where  he  lands.  Quite  a 
degree  of  success  was  reported  in  thinning 
pears.  The  yield,  size  and  attractiveness 
of  the  fruit  are  much  improved  by  taking 
off  not  only  the  smaller,  more  imperfect 
specimens,  but  much  of  the  perfect  fruit 
just  as  soon  in  the  season  as  the  little 
pears  are  fully  formed.  The  advantages 
of  thinning  are  not  fully  realized  when  the 
strength  of  the  tree  is  unnecessarily  taxed 
by  supporting  the  surplus  fruits  until  they 
are  far  along  in  their  growth  before  re¬ 
moval. 

Only  good  words  are  heard  of  Rome 
Beauty  and  York  Imperial  apples  for  the 
latitude  of  central  and  southern  Ohio. 
Baldwin,  Red  Canada  and  Baltimore  are 
well  adapted  to  the  northern  section  of 


the  State  while  Grimes  Golden  is  a  popular 
variety  everywhere.  As  to  the  culture  of 
apple  orchards  the  members  are  pretty 
well  divided  in  opinions  and  practices,  and 
are  likely  to  remain  so.  But,  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  no  matter  what  may  be  their  per¬ 
sonal  belief  and  practice,  the  apple  grow¬ 
ers  of  Ohio  show  great  respect  to  the  "sod 
culture”  so  thoroughly  practiced  by  Mr. 
Vergon,  who  is  with  the  foremost  in  the 
production  of  fine  apples  in  our  State.  Our 
scientific  men  are  also  broad  enough  to 
recognize  the  peculiar  merits  and  ad¬ 
vantages  of  “mowing  and  mulching”  for 
those  who  have  naturally  fertile  soil,  and 
especially  for  those  who  have  only  steep, 
hilly  ground.  There  were  a  few  reports  of 
an  “old-fashioned”  apple  crop,  the  past 
season,  where  no  spraying  had  been  done. 
Further  inquiry  developed  the  fact  that  a 
great  part  of  this  crop  was  wormy,  how¬ 
ever.  Dr.  Chamberlain  said  that  a  crop  of 
apples,  in  a  season  of  abundant  bloom 
and  generous  setting  of  fruit,  was  by  no 
means  impossible,  even  where  no  spraying 
was  done.  The  requirements  are  that  there 
shall  be  sufficient  fruit  for  both  the  insects 
and  the  grower.  This  means,  however, 
only  a  fair  crop  of  imperfect  apples.  The 
profit  comes  in  bringing  an  ordinary  set¬ 
ting  of  fruit  to  perfection  in  spite  of  the 
enemies,  which  are  vanquished  by  spray¬ 
ing.  Very  satisfactory  results  followed 
the  use  of  arsenate  of  lead  or  Disparene 
as  an  insecticide  the  past  season.  Some 
growers  use  eight  ounces  of  Paris-green 
and  three  pounds  of  Disparene  to  50  gal¬ 
lons  of  Bordeaux.  In  discussing  pruning 
and  training  of  apple  trees  it  was  said 
that  one  cannot  afford  to  grow  apples  more 
than  12  feet  from  the  ground.  This  means 
low  heading,  which  was  objected  to  by  Dr. 
Chamberlain  who  cultivates  his  orchard. 
It  was  his  belief  that  the  fruit  would  not 
color  so  well  on  low  branched  trees  as 
upon  his  own,  which  are  headed  at  the 
height  of  about  five  feet  and  which,  when 
heavily  laden  with  fruit,  droop  in  um¬ 
brella  shape — the  tips  of  the  branches  al¬ 
most  touching  the  ground.  He  is  willing 
to  pick  a  less  percentage  from  the  ground 
and  then  go  up  into  the  tops,  on  a  30-foot 
ladder,  to  gather  his  perfectly  colored  ap¬ 
ples.  One  member  who  has  always  care¬ 
fully  saved  his  potato  vines  for  mulching 
purposes  reported  a  surprising  result  of 
mulching  a  section  of  a  row  of  young 
grapevines  growing  from  cuttings.  The 
potato  vines,  in  this  case,  were  blighted 
and  the  young  grapevines,  just  so  far  as 
they  had  been  mulched  with  the  diseased 
potato  tops  blighted  sear  and  dead.  Was 
the  Potato  blight  the  direct  cause  of  the 
Grape  blight?  f.  h.  baxlou. 

Ohio. 


Early  King  Blackberry. 

F.  E.  H.,  Bucprua,  Kan. — Will  you  describe 
Early  King  blackberry?  How  does  it  com¬ 
pare  with  Early  Harvest?  The  latter  is 
very  poor  in  quality  here — far  inferior  to 
Snyder. 

Ans. — The  Early  King  blackberry  Is 
a  few  days  earlier  than  Early  Harvest, 
and  the  berry  of  larger  size.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  considered  Early  Harvest  of  good 
quality  when  well  grown,  and  am  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  statement  that  it  is  of  poor 
quality  in  Kansas  and  inferior  to  Sny¬ 
der.  I  have  grown  the  latter  in  that 
State  and  always  thought  it  inferior  to 
the  Early  Harvest  although  more  hardy 
in  bush.  If  grown  or  ripened  during  a 
drought  these  and  all  other  blackberries 
are  almost  sure  to  be  seedy  and  of  poor 
quality.  The  bushes  of  Early  King  are 
rather  low  in  habit  but  bear  well.  They 
d.re  not  so  hardy  as  those  of  the  Snyder. 

H.  E.  V.  D. 


Get  the  Best 

A  tSooA  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  EGUPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As  prac¬ 
tical  fruit  growers  we 
were  using  the  com¬ 
mon  sprayers  In  our 
own  orchards — found 
their  defects  and  then  Invented 
Tlie  Eclipse.  Its  success 
practically  forced  us  into  man¬ 
ufacturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We  have 
done  all  the  experimenting. 

Large  fully  illustrated 
Catalase  and'  Treatise 
on  Spraying — FREE. 

MOltRli,!,  A  MOREET,  Benton  Harbor,  Htch. 


SPRAY  PUMPS 

V  »  SAVE  MONEY  0 

3  BY  BUYING  ONE  OF  OURS  ^ 

They  will  do  as  much  work,  being  all  brass,  are 
lighter  to  handle,  and  are  more  durable,  will  generate 
a  higher  pressure,  thereby  making  them  the  easiest 
pumps  to  operate  on  the  market.  Write  for  catalogue 
and  get  treatise  on  spraying  free.  Agents  wanted.  Men¬ 
tion  this  paper.  .J.  E.  Gaylord,  .Successor  to  P.C. 
Lewis  Mauufactaring  Oouii>any,  Catskill,  N.Y. 

A  Kani^Klog 

SPRAYER 

We  want  to  send  into  every  town 
and  county  a  .stimple  of  our  new  #■  gWg'g" 
self-operating  Kan t-K  log  Sprayer. 

No  farmer,  fruit  or  vegetable  grower  can  afford  to 
be  without  one.  Tliey  increa.se  crops  both  in  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality,  and  double  your  yearly  profit. 

Tft  AlvE'NnrQ  ■  <'*<>•<><>  A  MAY  is  whal  one 
I  I  ^9  ■  new  agent  nmtie.  Another  hai* 

sold  and  delivered  6t>0  machines  and  ha.s  100  more  sold  for 
later  delivery.  With  the  complete  detailed  instructions  we  scud 
our  ageuts  any  man  of  ordinar.v  ability  can  do  as  well. 

For  further  information  address, 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  CO.,  16  East  Av.  Rochester,  N.Y. 


THE  GREAT 

First  choice  among  winter  apples 
is  the  York  Impertal.  Hardy, 
juicy,  fine  flavored,  long  keeping 
and  an  enormous  liearer.  Should 
lie  in  every  orchard.  The  Con¬ 
cord  Grupcis  standard  and  justly 
the  most  popular  on  the  market. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES, 


FRUIT  TRIO 

The  llleley  Peach  is  large, 
rich,  creamy  white  and  delicious. 
A  fine  early  shipper.  One  of  the 
very  best  of  clings.  Tree  hardy. 

Our  stock  of  these  fruits  is  su¬ 
perb.  Yree  catalogue  shows  many 
other  choice  varieties  of  each. 
BOX  29,  BERLIN,  MO. 


REST  SMALL  FRUITS. 

Standard  and  improved  varieties  of  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Grapes,  Strawberries, 
etc.  Every  pUot  grown  nnd  guaranteed  by  me.  Ship  only  clean,  vlgoroue, 
well  rooted,  fresh  dug  plants  that  give  results.  Write  for  late  catalog. 

Allen  L.  Wood,  Wholesale  Grower,  Rochester  N.Y. 


Glenwood  Nurseries 

Most  complete  assortment  of  choice 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  ¥ines. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Illnstrated  Catalogue. 
THK  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  MOKR18VILLK,  PA. 

60  miles  from  New  York;  30  miles  from  Philadelphia. 


75000  Peach  and'OOOOO  Apple  Trees 

Low  prices.  MAUTIN  WAHL,  Kochester,  N.  Y. 


mT MICmOAN  TREES 


arc  **bred  lor  bearinflr*’’  t  hat’s  why  we 
cut  all  buds  from  the  best  fruited,  bearing 
trees.  It  also  insures  stock  true  to  name  and 
variety.  Over  three  million  trees — 913  acres. 
All  new  and  standard  varieties  of  Apple, 
Peach ,  Pear.  Plum ,  Quince,  etc.  Also  orna¬ 
mental  trees  and  shrubs.  Wo  sell  direct  at 
who'esnle  prices.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

WEST  MICHIGAN  NTJRSERIES, 

Box  54,  Benton  Harlmr,  nieh. 


The  Tree  of  Life 

Is  one  budded  upon  a  branched  root  seedling,  buds 
from  bearing  trees,  dug  by  our  rootprotectlng  tree 
digger.  Apple  orchards  that  bear  early.  Also  .Small 
Fruits  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry. 
Everything  in  Nursery  and  Greenhouse  Culture 
we  furnish  true  to  name.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery. 
Send  for  Catalogue.  CENTRAL  MICHIGAN 
NUKSERIE.S,  Michigan’s  Leading  Nurseries  and 
Bose  Growers,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  Mention  this  paper. 


You  Will  Find 

Our  Fmiit  Trees,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Palms,  etc.,  perfectly  healthy,  well- 
grown  and  true  to  name. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

P.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO.  (INC.), 

Frultland  Nurseries, 

Established  1856.  AUGUSTA,  QA. 


TREES!  TREES! 

We  have  a  specially  fine  assortment 
of  Apple  and  Peach  Trees.  Also  a 
full  line  of  Nursery  Stock  of  all  kinds. 

Let  us  send  you  our  catalogue  of  the 
largest  Nursery  In  New  England  of 
known  reliability  for  more  than  50  years. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

New  Canaan,  Coiiin 


A  FAYORITE. 


Why  is  the  Arctic  Peach  becoming 
such  a  Favorite  ?  And  where  can  I  secure 
them  ? 

Answer. —  Because  it  is  a  good-sized 
Yellow  Freestone  of  good  quality,  and 
is  so  hardy  that  it  produces  a  full  crop 
when  all  other  varieties  fail.  They  can 
be  bought  of  Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  O. 

Call  has  also  a  large  stock  of  the 
Graves  Peaches.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
finest  Early  Yellow  Freestone  Peach 
grown.  No  orchard  is  complete  without 
both  of  these  New  Vaideties. 


VHMG 

Our  line  of  sprayers  ana  appU. 
ances  fits  every  man’s  needs. 
Hand, Krvapsaok,  Bucket, 
Field,  Barrel,  and  Power 

sprayers, twenty  styles.  Bestnoziles 
made,  attachments,  formulas,  etc. 
Select  the  useful  and  reliable.  Catalog  free 

THE  DEMINO  CO.,  Salem,  Ohio. 

Wwttm  agents,  Usnion  ^  Hubbsil, Chisago  ,1U. 


20,000  Quarts  to  the  Acre 

How  we  grow  strawberries.  Our  List,  FttEE,  tells  you 
how  to  do  It.  Kevltt’s  Plant  Farm,  Athenia,  N.  J. 

CLIMAX  STRAWBERRY-S’^SrarT!- 

est  producer.  For  particulars  see  Rural  of  June  21, 
or  send  postal  for  our  new  Berry  catalogue.  Big  stock. 
Best  Berry  Plants  of  all  good  kinds.  Bottom  prices. 

8LAYMAKBB  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 

Strawberry  Culture. 

By  M.  Ckawtord.  Over  40  years’  experience. 
A  60-page  Book— not  a  catalogue.  Send  10  cents 
for  a  copy,  read  it,  then  return  it  and  get  your 
money  back  if  you  want  to. 

M.  CRAWFORD  COMPANY, 

Box  1005.  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 

GREAT  CROPS  OF 

STRAWBERRIES 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 

The  best  book  on  strawberry  growing  ever 
written.  It  tells  how  to  grow  the  biggest  crops  of 
big  berries  ever  produced.  The  book  is  a  treatise 
on  Plant  Physiology  and  explains  how  to  make 
plants  bear  Rig  Rerrles  and  Lots  of  Them. 
The  only  thoroughbred  scientifically  grown 
Strawberry  Plants  to  be  had  for  spring  planting. 
One  of  them  is  worth  a  dozen  common  scrub 
plants.  They  grow  BIG  RED  BERRIES.  The 
book  is  sent  free  to  all  readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  Send  your  address  to 

R.  M.  KELILOGG,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


FRUIT  TREES 


Just  as  repre.sented.  Will  save  you  disap¬ 
pointment.  Suffer  one  indorsement  from 
the  hundreds  of  distinguished  finiit  growers 
whom  I  supply  : 

“  The  1500  trees  sent  me  in  April,  1902,  and  the  1200  sent  me  this  Fall,  have  caused 
me  to  raise  my  ideal  several  points  as  to  what  constitutes  a  first-class,  well- 
developed  tree.  Enclosed  find  another  order  for  Spring  1903.” — Grant  Hitchlngs. 

Has  such  indor.sement  any  significance  ?  U  C  M/f  ff  CTl/  lU  1/ 

Catalogue  on  application.  Address  Emm  WWMmm^Wf  vUgUyaf  fwm  Wa 


ROGERS  TREES  are  DIFFERENT  from  OTHERS 

The  TREE  BREEDER  tells  you  why.  We  send  it  free,  for  one  year,  If  you  mention  The  R.  N.-Y. 

THE  TREE  BREEDERS.  ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


TREES 


$8  per  too 


i — APPLE.  PEAR,  PLUM  and  PEACH;  healthy,  true  to  name 
and  Fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale 
prices.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  list  of  wants  for 
special  price.  Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  1,  Geneva,  New  York. 


A  POINTIR  IN  NURSERY  STOCK. 

People  who  bought  trees  of  us  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  are  patrons  f. 
and  fast  friends  to-day.  We  have  the  same  customers  year  after  year. 

'That  is  unimpeachable  evidence  of  the  superior  quality  of 

Sweet’s  Genesee  Valley  Trees. 

Our  nurseries  now  present  the  finest  showing  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees, 


shrubs  and  vines  ever  grown, 
free  stock.  Of  the  fruit  trees 
spring  planting  all  the  ap¬ 
ples,  plums. 


All  smooth,  hardy,  vigorous  growing,  disease. 

we  have  in  finest  condition  for’ 
proved  standard  varieties  of  ap- 
peaches, cherries, etc.  Ourshow- 
Ing  of  Standard  Pears  this 
year  Is  nowhere  approached. 
Stock  more  carefully  budded,  better  root¬ 
ed,  smoother  or  thriftier  Is  an  impossibility. 
Get  our  latestfree  catalogue  for  the  best  nurs¬ 
ery  stock  of  any  kind  grown. 


The  Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co., 
Box  1605,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Copyright 
applied  for. 


THIS  CHECK 

&i\d  several  smaller  ones 

I  received  the  past  season 
for  Strawberries  (not 

Flants).  That  was  because 
have  only  the  best.  It 
pays  to  get  the  best.  1 
sell  none  but  the  best.  I  can’t  afford  to 

have  any  other.  The  cost  of  plants  is  comparatively  a  small 
item  and  the  best  is  none  too  good.  I  will  send  my  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated  catalogue  with  lithographed  covers  of 
High  Grade  Strawberry  Plants  by  return  mail  for  two  2c 
stamps.  If  interested  send  to-day.  This  will  not  appear 
again.  Address, 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  Salisbury.  Md. 
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;  Ruralisms  ; 

NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Thk  Discontinuance  of  Meehan’s 
Monthly. — Every  lover  of  intelligent 
gardening  will  regret  to  learn  that 
dainty  and  straightforward  periodical, 
Meehan’s  Monthly,  is  discontinued  with 
the  current,  December,  number.  For  11 
years  its  successive  issues  have  present¬ 
ed  faithful  colored  portraits  of  interest¬ 
ing  native  plants,  accompanied  by 
charmingly  written  descriptions  of  the 
subject,  as  well  as  interesting  articles 
and  comment  on  all  branches  of  horti¬ 
culture  and  gardening.  Meehan’s  Month¬ 
ly  has  been  a  powerful  factor  in  creating 
a  love  for  the  beauties  of  nature  and  in- 
.creasing  interest  in  horticulture,  espe¬ 
cially  in  its  more  ornamental  aspects, 
and  has  done  inestimable  good  in  pro¬ 
moting  a  general  desire  to  improve  the 
surroundings  of  country  homes.  The 
great  increase  in  the  nursery  business 
left  by  the  late  highly  respected  Thomas 
Meehan  has  made  it  difficult  for  his  suc¬ 
cessors  to  give  the  needed  attention  to 
the  magazine,  and  its  discontinuance 
has  therefore  been  decided  on. 

A  Good  New  Potato. — A  few  tubers 
of  a  “sport  from  Blue  Victor  potato” 
were  received  April  14,  1902,  from  W. 
P.  Wilson,  I.akeside,  Wash.,  and  imme¬ 
diately  planted  in  our  trial  plot.  The 
soil  is  a  medium  loam,  and  grew  a  fair 
crop  of  Early  Black  cow  peas  last  year, 
which  was  allowed  to  remain  until 
plowed  under  in  the  Spring.  The  only 
direct  fertilization  was  about  a  quart  of 
hen  manure  compost  incorporated  with 
the  soil  of  each  hill  before  planting. 
The  season  was  quite  favorable,  and  re¬ 
liable  varieties  generally  yielded  a  good 
crop  unTler  the  same  conditions.  We 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  Blue  Victor 
except  that  it  is  known  to  be  quite  a  fa¬ 
vorite  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  this 
white-skinned  “sport”  proved  to  be  a 
vigorous,  healthy  grower  and  gave  the 
best  yield  of  any  variety  on  the  plot. 
The  tubers  were  set  thickly  in  the  hill 
and  averaged  large  in  size,  with  a  very 
small  proportion  of  unmarketable  ones. 
They  are  round,  slightly  flattened, 
smooth  and  with  shallow  eyes.  They 
cook  dry  and  well-flavored,  and  in  evei'y 
way  merit  another  trial.  Mr.  Wilson 
wished  the  cooking  quality  tested  before 
and  after  maturity,  but  it  seemed  a  pity 
to  disturb  such  fine  plants  while  in  full 
growth,  and  the  point  will  be  looked  in¬ 
to  another  season. 

Ca'I'ali'a  GnowiNO  in  the  West. — • 
Bulletin  No.  37  of  the  Bureau  of  For¬ 
estry,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  devoted  to  studies  of  sev¬ 
eral  great  commercial  plantations  of  the 
Hardy  Catalpa  in  the  Middle  West  and 
an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  few  dis¬ 
eases  of  this  most  valuable  native  foi’- 
est  tree.  There  are  58  pages  of  text  and 
over  30  full-page  plates  for  illustrations. 
The  Catalpa  has  been  most  largely 
planted  in  southern  Iowa,  Nebraska  and 
eastern  Kansas.  The  principal  planted 
forests  here  described  in  much  de¬ 
tail,  were  started  12  to  25  years  ago  in 
Kansas  by  a  railroad  company  and  pri¬ 
vate  individuals  solely  for  the  commer¬ 
cial  growing  of  posts  and  ties.  The 
areas  in  some  cases  extend  over  400 
acres,  and  cover  a  great  variety  of  soils. 
Wherever  there  is  a  deep  rich  loam  the 
growth  has  been  most  satisfactory,  but 
on  hard,  shallow  clays  and  intermediate 
soils  of  low  fertility  a  proportionally 
meager  development  has  resulted.  The 
Catalpas  as  a  rule  were  planted  about 
4x4  feet  apart  and  cultivated  like  a  corn 
•  crop  for  two  or  three  years,  or  until  an 
average  height  of  six  feet  was  attained, 
after  which  they  were  left  to  the  re¬ 
sources  of  nature  until  large  enough  for 
the  first  thinning,  with  the  exception  of 
keeping  fire-guards  plowed  around  each 
block  of  40  or  more  acres.  Nine  or  10 


years  after  planting  a  thinning  was  gen¬ 
erally  made  by  cutting  one-fourth  of 
tbo  trees,  taking  the  poorest  individual 
in  each  block  of  four  where  all  were 
living.  The  average  cost  of  this  thin¬ 
ning  is  about  60  cents  an  acre  when 
done  on  a  large  scale  by  contract.  The 
cost  of  planting  and  cultivation  is  not 
far  from  $25  per  acre.  The  trees  are 
marketable  for  posts,  stakes  and  tele¬ 
graph  poles  in  18  to  20  years,  and  the 
average  values  of  these  products  is  not 
far  from  $400  an  acre  as  against  a  total 
cost  for  the  period  of  growth  of  about 
$125  an  acre,  if  rent  of  land  is  charged 
at  $2  an  acre  yearly.  Other  items  of  ex¬ 
pense  included  in  the  $125  are  cost  of 
marketing  product,  about  $35,  and 
superintendence,  about  $15  per  acre  for 
a  20-year  period.  Of  course  these  fig¬ 
ures  vary  somewhat  in  the  different 
localities,  but  in  all  it  has  been  fairly 
well  demonstrated  that  on  rich  loam 
good  profits  may  be  expected,  while 
nard  clays  and  poor  light  sandy  soils 
will  give  inadequate  returns.  Under  best 
conditions  in  the  forests  studied  the 
trees  make  a  growth  20  to  35  feet  high 
and  from  four  to  nine  inches  in  diameter 
in  20  years.  There  are  many  trees  of 
less  size  and  scattering  ones  running  to 
50  feet  in  height  and  nearly  12  inches 
through. 

Should  be  Gkown  in  a  La,rge  Way. 
— There  is  little  to  encourage  Catalpa 
planting  on  a  small  scale  in  this  timely 
report.  Good  profits  appear  certain  to 
corporations  and  capitalists  who  may 
go  about  the  work  in  a  thorough  man¬ 
ner  and  be  content  to  wait  a  quarter 
century  for  returns,  but  except  for  the 
furnishing  of  shade  and  wind  protec¬ 
tion  the  Catalpa  does  not  promise  much 
for  the  small  planter.  As  with  most 
forest  trees  rich  land  and  close  plant¬ 
ing  are  needed  to  force  a  tall,  straight 
growth  and  freedom  from  persistent 
branches  which  invite  by  their  slow  de¬ 
cay  a  soft  rot  of  the  heartwood  of  the 
growing  tree,  about  the  only  serious 
disease  the  Catalpa  is  subject  to.  When 
cut  for  timber  the  Catalpa  is  one  of  the 
most  durable  woods  known,  posts  and 
stakes  lasting  over  50  years,  and  in  rail¬ 
road  ties  until  actually  worn  out  by  the 
pressure  of  the  rails,  without  the  slight¬ 
est  decay.  The  wood  develops  in  sea¬ 
soning  an  antiseptic  quality  that  effect¬ 
ually  wards  off  decay,  but  during  life 
yields  readily  to  httack  of  two  or  more 
peculiar  fungi.  They  gain  access 
through  wounds,  especially  in  the  cavi¬ 
ties  left  by  branches  falling  away,  and 
feed  on  the  living  heartwood,  convert¬ 
ing  a  vast  area  into  a  brittle  pulp,  thus 
totally  destroying  the  tree  which  finally 
breaks  down  from  wind  pressure.  The 
only  preventive  except  close  planting 
which  suppresses  side  branches  while 
young  is  close  hand  trimming,  which  is 
of  course  quite  expensive.  There  is  no 
practical  way  to  get  rid  of  the  rot  after 
the  tree  is  affected,  but  the  usual  rapid 
growth  will  cover  close-pruned  limb 
stumps  before  infection  takes  place. 
After  growing  a  long  time  and  destroy¬ 
ing  the  interior  of  the  tree  the  fruiting 
bodies  of  the  fungus  form  on  the  outside, 
looking  like  very  ordinary  “toadstools,” 
and  from  the  spores  thus  liberated  the 
disease  is  perpetuated. 

The  Right  Kind  of  Catalpa. — The 
claim  is  frequently  made  by  advocates 
of  the  Catalpa  that  much  of  the  seed 
furnished  is  not  from  the  best  species. 
Catalpa  speciosa  has  always  been  rather 
rare  and  local  even  in  its  native  habitat 
along  the  lower  Wabash  and  Ohio  riv¬ 
ers,  while  the  common,  wide  branching 
and  crooked  growing  kind,  C.  bignoni- 
oides,  is  widely  distributed  over  the 
Southern  States.  C.  speciosa  is  a  large 
and  lofty  tree,  sometimes  reaching  100 
feet  in  height,  and  bears  its  seed  pods 
in  a  sparse  and  scattering  way,  while 
the  low-growing  Bignonioides  produces 
them  so  profusely  and  is  commonly  so 
low  that  they  may  be  pulled  off  in  great 
quantity  by  a  garden  rake.  One  may 
imagine  there  has  been  much  substitu¬ 
tion  in  the  past  and  consequent  disap¬ 
pointment,  but  Catalpa  seed  buyers  are 
now  becoming  critical,  and  demand  the 
true  species  whenever  obtainable. 

W.  V.  F. 


If  you  use  Grain-0  in  place  of 
coffee  you  will  enjoy  it  just  as 
much  for  it  tastes  the  same ;  yet,  it 
is  like  a  food  to  the  system,  dis¬ 
tributing  the  full  substance  of  the 
pure  grain  with  every  drop. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocers  everywhere ;  15c.  and  25c.  per  package. 


Saj-“Send  Help” 

And  I’ll  Send  It. 

No  money  is  wanted — just  a  postal. 
Tell  me  the  book  you  need. 

I  will  mail  you  an  order — good  at  any 
drug  store — for  six  bottles  Dr.  Shoop’s 
Restorative.  You  may  take  it  a  month 
on  trial.  If  it  succeeds,  the  cost  is  $5.50. 
If  it  fails,  I  will  pay  the  druggist  my¬ 
self — and  your  mere  word  shall  decide 
it. 

Don’t  think  I  can’t  cure  because  oth¬ 
ers  have  failed.  I  have  a  way  that  no 
other  man  knows.  Let  the  remedy  it¬ 
self  convince  you. 

At  least  you  know  this:  If  I  failed 
very  often  the  offer  would  ruin  me.  No 
sick  one  need  pay,  if  he  cannot  pay 
gladly;  yet  39  out  of  each  40  pay. 

If  you  need  help,  don’t  wrong  your¬ 
self  by  waiting.  My  way  is  almost  sure. 
It  will  certainly  cure  any  case  that  is 
curable. 

I  have  spent  a  lifetime  in  learning 
how  to  strengthen  weak  inside  nerves. 
My  Restorative  brings  back  that  power 
which  alone  operates  the  vital  organs. 
I  treat  a  weak  organ  as  I  would  a  weak 
engine,  by  giving  it  the  power  to  act. 
My  w'ay  always  succeeds,  save  when  a 
cause  like  cancer  makes  a  cure  impos¬ 
sible.  And  most  of  these  chronic  dis¬ 
eases  cannot  be  cured  without  it. 

You’ll  know  this  when  you  read  my 
book. 


simply  state  which 
book  you  want,  and  ad- 
dr  ss  Dr.  Shoop,  Box 
.')70,  Kaclne,  Wis. 


Book  No.  1  on  Dyspepsia, 
Book  No.  2  on  the  Heart, 
Book  No.  3  on  the  Kidneys. 
Book  NO.  4  for  Women, 
Book  No.  5  for  men  (sealed). 
Book  No.  0  on  Rheumatism. 


Mild  cases,  not  chronic,  are  often  cured  by  one  or 
two  bottles.  At  all  druggists. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,Syracuse.N.Y. 


BARNS 


—How  to  build.  Send  stamp 
for  book.  FRANK  BRYAN, 
129?  Hamlet  St.,  Columbus, O. 


The  Old  Reliabe 

CAHOON 

BROADCAST  SEEDER 

seed,  time,  strength, 
all  the  seeds.  Always 
The  stand-by  for  44 

years. 

Sower's  Manual  Free. 

Wbst,  when,  bow  mnch  to  tow.  Corert 
all  toedlDf  BubjecU.  Krerj  fsrmer  tbould 
hftTo  It.  Writo  for  It  tonltj. 

GOODELL  CO., 

14  Slain  Streat,  Antrim,  N,  H. 


V  ~  « 


V,  *1 


Our  money  winning  books, 
written  by  men  who  know,  tell 
you  all  about 

PotocsK 

They  are  needed  by  every  man 
who  owns  a  field  and  a  plow,  and 
who  desires  to  get  the  most  out 
of  them. 

They  are /ree.  Send  postal  card. 

GEKM.VN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nnssnu  Street,  New  York 


THE  LIGHTNING  SEED  SOWER 

Guaranteed  to  Wom-  fiO  Acre*  per  Day  of 
Clover, Timothy, MilleL  Flax,  etc.  Will  be 
sent  to  any  Postal 
Office  on  receipt  of  y  I  •  “  v 
If  not  satisfactory,  money 
refunded.  Circulars  free. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

W.  J.  BUSS,  r-  53  Day  St.,  Golden,  III. 

We  recommend  the  Lightning  Seed  Sower 
the  best  sower  made.  They  forced  all  others 
out  of  the  market  here.  Farmers  useonly  the 
UghtnlDg.  It  will  do  all  that  is  claimed  forit. 


H.  H.  EMMINGA,  Banker,  Grain  and  Seeds. 
M.  L.  A  A.  E.  SELBY,  Hay,  Grain  and  Seeds. 
TENHAEFF  &  REYNOLDS,  Stock  Dealers. 
MoCRAY  &  THOMAS,  Implement  Dealers. 


THE  KELLY  FE'’E“D'’‘iSFL 


does  perfect  work 
grinding  ear  corn. 
In  husk  or  out,  mixed 
feed  In  any  propor¬ 
tions,  with  or  without 
clover,  cotton  seed, 
Kaffir  corn,  or  any 
grain  thatgrows.  Has 
duplex 
grinding 
surfaces, 
and shows 
a  greater 
capacity, 
per  unit, 
of  driving 
power  than  any 
o  t  li  e  r  mill. 
Glvesuuuiform 
grist  for  stock 
feed  of  any  de¬ 
sired  fineness. 
Every  machine 
tested  and  guaranteed.  Send  for  our  new  catalogue 
and  Prof.  Milos’  essay  ‘‘The  Economy  of  Ground 
Feed, ’’free.  THK  O.  S.  KKLLY  CO., 

Dept.  X.  8priu);tieUl,  Ohio. 


The  22-2[Oand  ^8-55  MARLIN 

cartridges  are  now  loaded  with  High  Power 
Smokeless  powder,  combining  high  veloc¬ 
ity  and  flat  trajectory  with  great  smashing 
and  killing  power.  This  ammunition  is 
only  for  use  in  Marlin  rifles  having  Spec¬ 
ial  Smokeless  Steel”  barrels.  Black  pow¬ 
der  can  be  used  in  the  same  rifles  as  the 
twist  is  right  for  both.  A  straight  shell  is 
better  than  a  bottle  neck  and  a  big  bullet 
assures  you  a  big  hole,  gives  a  paralyzing 
shock  with  quick  and  copius  bleeding. 
Don’t  wound  but  kill.  In  close  quarters 
you  can  rely  on  a  Marlin. 

tZO-page  catalozae,  300  illustrations,  cover 
in  nine  colors,  mailed  for  3  stamps. 

THE  MARLIN  FIRE  ARMS  CO.,  NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 


INCriE^TER 

«NEW  RIVAL” 

FACTORY  LOADED  SHOTGUN  SHELLS 


Give  these  shells  a  thorough  trial,  and  you  will  find  them  to  be  as 
nearly  perfect  as  experience,  ingenuity,  brains  and  equipment  can 
make  them.  They  are  made  with  the  Winchester  patent  corrugated 
head,  which  has  made  Winchester  “Leader"  and  “Repeater” 
Smokeless  Powder  Shells  so  popular  and  satisfactory.  Winchester 
Factory-Loaded  “  New  Rival  ”  Shells  are  thoroughly  waterproof, 
and  are  loaded  by  exact  machinery  with  the  standard  brands  of 
powder,  shot  and  wadding  which  makes  them  uniform  and  reliable. 

8hoot  Them  and  You’ll  ^hoot  Well 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


City  Work.— I  wish  that  some  of  the 
men  who  think  they  have  a  hard  time 
in  the  country  could  be  made  to  work  for 
a  while  at  some  of  the  jobs  in  the  city. 
It  would  be  an  eye-opener  to  them.  Take 
the  drivers  and  the  diggers  and  those  who 
work  on  the  new  subway— or  tunnel 
through  which  the  passenger  trains  are  to 
run.  They  are  at  it  through  all  weathers 
with  a  boss  over  them  who  can  only  earn 
his  money  by  driving  them  on.  These  men 
are  under  the  lash  from  daylight  to  dark, 
and  when  night  comes  they  have  no  com¬ 
fortable  home  to  go  to.  They  lodge,  or 
rather  roost  in  a  crowded  Hat,  and  they 
are  paid  only  for  what  they  do.  If  they 
lose  an  hour  they  are  “docked”  or  dis¬ 
charged. 

A  young  man  in  the  country  will  some¬ 
times  say  that  he  will  not  do  such  work 
as  that-he  is  not  after  a  "job"  but  will 
••accept  a  situation.”  This  “accepting”  is 
a  polite  way  of  saying  that  he  takes  what¬ 
ever  he  can  get.  Unless  he  has  some 
strong  “pull”  or  great  ability  coupled 
with  bulldog  courage  he  can  only  hope  to 
scrape  out  a  mean  and  bare  living  in  the 
city  I  suppose  that  most  young  men  who 
read  this  will  feel  in  their  hearts  that  they 
have  this  great  ability,  but  they  will  And 
that  it  has  no  coinage  value  until  they 
can  make  others  recognize  it.  1  consider 
this  flat  life— the  crowding  of  human  be¬ 
ings  into  little  pens  or  stalls— as  about  the 
most  demoralizing  feature  of  modern  civi¬ 
lization.  It  is  claimed  that  higher  culture 
and  intelligence  are  found  in  the  larger 
cities.  That  is  true,  but  it  appears  to  stay 
in  pretty  select  circles.  1  should  say  that 
the  average  flat-dweller  in  New  York  is 
about  the  narrowest  citizen  I  have  struck. 
He  pays  practically  no  taxes,  and  yet  en¬ 
joys  all  public  beneiits.  Within  gun-shot 
of  great  libraries  and  other  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  he  reads  nothing  but  a  daily 
paper!  Packed  in  close  with  human  be¬ 
ings,  many  of  whom  need  sympathy  or 
help’,  he  drops  all  kindly  feeling,  and  all 
neighborly  spirit,  and  becomes  just  about 
as  selllsh  as  a  horse  shut  in  his  stall  away 
from  the  others.  It  is  not  strange  that 
such  people  drop  mpst  of  their  individual 
character  and  become  not  even  machines, 
but  little  cogs  on  a  very  small  wheel.  To 
.see  such  people  undertake  to  sneer  at 
farmers  who  pay  taxes,  earn  their  living 
at  independent  labor  and  provide  food, 
blood  and  character  for  the  nation  makes 
me  so  indignant  'that  1  want  to  heq^  off 
the  sturdy  young  men  and  women  who  are 
crazy  for  the  city,  i  wish  i  could  make 
such  people  see  how  much  more  they  can 
do  for  their  country  by  staying  on  the 
land,  building  up  a  true  farm  home  and 
trying  to  make  country  society  what  it 
ought  to  be!  No  use  talking,  the  third 
generation  of  these  flat  dwellers  will  be 
the  most  dangerous  citizens  in  the  coun¬ 
try!  As  I  have  said  before,  if  one  have 
the  “price”  he  can  buy  in  New  York  any 
of  the  bodily  comforts  and  luxuries  which 
society  has  yet  discovered.  That  doesn’t 
appeal  to  me  to-night  on  the  farm.  The 
snow  is  deep  and  frosty  lingers  are  tapping 
on  the  pane,  but  there  is  a  roaring  wood 
lire!  Right  within  reach  there  is  a  dish 
of  baked  apples,  a  pitcher  of  cream  thick 
enough  to  stand  alone,  a  loaf  of  bread,  a 
plate  of  butter  and  a  big  pitcher  of  cool 
milk!  No,  thank  you,  gentlemen,  I 
wouldn’t  change  with  you  for  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  dinner  your  club  can  afford! 

ASHKS  FOR  Swine.— A  New  York  friend 
writes:  “I  see  that  you  feed  ashes  to 
hogs.  How  do  you  feed  the  ashes,  and 
what  do  you  do  it  for?’^’ 

We  put  our  wood  ashes  in  little  boxes 
kept  constantly  before  the  hogs.  At  one 
time  we  put  sulphur  with  the  ashes,  but 
now  feed  ashes  alone.  These  ashes  provide 
the  minerals  or  bone-forming  material.  A 
brood  sow  needs  such  food.  We  are  sure 
that  the  litters  are  stronger  and  the  pigs 
larger  when  this  ash  is  provided.  The 
ashes  seem  also  to  have  a  good  effect  on 
the  hog’s  digestion.  I  shall  have  to  let 
our  scientific  friends  explain  just  why  the 
ashes  help  the  hogs.  It  Is  a  common  be¬ 
lief  that  they  are  useful,  especially  when 
corn  is  largely  fed.  Our  experience  cer¬ 
tainly  proves  that  belief.  Feed  the  grain 
of  corn  to  a  hog,  burn  the  cob  and  feed  the 
ashes,  and  you  get  all  the  benefit  there  Is 
in  the  ear! 

Feeding  Strawberries.- Here  we  hare 
a  New  York  man  after  me: 

‘T  was  surprised  to  read  what  the  Hope 
Farm  man  says  about  rotten  timber.  I 
expect  if  I  live  10  years  more  to  do  won¬ 
ders  with  rotten  wood  and  ashes  on  straw¬ 
berries.  I  have  raised  nice  ones  on  ground 
so  poor  it  would  not  raise  anything:  only 
used  ashes  and  bone  dust  or  ground  bone.” 

A.  F.  8. 

We  must  understand  that  when  I  talk 
about  ashes  or  anything  el.se  I  merely  give 
my  own  experience  and  observation.  We 
have  obtained  far  better  results  with  ashes 
on  fruit  trees  than  on  strawberries,  but  I 


can  easily  see  that  on  some  very  sour  soils 
ashes  would  give  great  results.  It  will  do 
me  good  to  have  you  knock  my  theory 
clear  off  your  farm.  Let  your  big  straw¬ 
berries  drag  it  off  the  premises.  Yet,  that 
will  not  kill  it,  for  the  fact  remains  that 
the  strawberry  does  its  best  on  a  slightly 
acid  soil.  If  you  use  large  quantities  of 
ashes  on  a  soil  that  is  just  about  sour 
enough  for  the  crop  you  will  certainlj 
“sweeten”  it  so  that  the  strawberries  will 
not  do  their  best.  If  your  ground  is  very 
sour  the  ashes  may  give  it  just  the  needed 
character.  I  feel  pretty  sure  of  my  ground 
on  that.  I  can  imagine  a  case  where  rot¬ 
ten  sawdust  put  on  with  ashes  neutralized 
the  lime  so  that  it  had  little  effect  upon 
the  soil.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  value 
of  ground  bone,  for  all  fruits. 

Home  Notes. — Hugh  has  been  keeping 
house  this  Winter.  If  he  ever  had  any 
notion  that  “woman’s  work”  is  a  job  so 
soft  that  it  falls  all  apart  I  think  he  has 
been  argued  out  of  it.  It  would  be  pretty 
tough  on  the  family,  but  the  world  would 
be  better  off  if  some  farmers  I  know  had 
to  get  the  meals  and  keep  house  for  about 
three  months.  What  a  world  we  would 
have— and  how  the  doctors  would  thrive! 
Yes,  and  how  woman’s  work  would  be  dig¬ 
nified!  And  man’s  work  degraded?  Not  a 
bit  of  it!  .  .  .  .  There  has  been  some 
discussion  of  kitchen  drains;  I  think  most 
people  expect  too  much  of  the  average 
drain  in  the  country.  Our  own  drain  does 
quite  well  with  clear  water,  but  does  not 
carry  the  dishwater  well.  I  try  to  pre¬ 
vent  our  folks  from  throwing  dishwater 
into  the  sink.  We  have  a  barrel  on  wheels 
near  the  kitchen  door  and  I  would  like  to 
have  all  dishwater  put  in  it  so  the  pigs 
can  get  it.  The  women  folks  don’t  like  to 
carry  this  water  out  when  the  sink  will 
send  it  out  of  sight! 

“What  is  that  drain  for?”  they  ask. 

They  won’t  accept  the  explanation  that 
it  is  for  clear  water  or  soapsuds!  “Go  and 
make  it  right!”  says  the  Madame,  but 
that  is  a  job  that  stumps  the  Hope  Farm 
man  thus  far— besides  the  pigs  can  find 
some  money  in  that  dishwater!  .... 
Our  Christmas  dinner  at  the  farm  was  a 
big  success.  'I'he  poor  little  Scion  had  a 
bad  cold  and  couldn’t  venture  out  into  the 
storm.  It  was  genuine  Santa  Claus 
weather.  Hugh  met  us  with  the  big  sled 
packed  full  of  straw  and  the  little  folks 
burrowed  into  it.  Aunt  Hustle  couldn’t 
come  along,  but  she  sent  a  couple  of  mince 
pies  that  would  make  the  mouth  of  a  stone 
image  water!  Most  of  the  plates  came  up 
tliree  times  for  turkey  and  the  baby  sucked 
a  bone  so  clean  that  Shep  viewed  it  with 
disgust!  The  snow  was  piled  up  outside 
and  the  air  was  full  of  raw  frost,  but  every 
animal  on  the  place  was  comfortable,  and 
the  humans  did  their  best  to  keep  regrets 
outside.  Did  they  succeed?  Why,  the 
Graft  regretted  that  he  couldn’t  hold  an¬ 
other  piece  of  that  mince  pie,  but  I  think 
that  was  the  chief  one! 

Pig  Results.— On  May  19  Charlie  took 
one  of  the  little  Berkshires  to  feed  as  an 
experiment.  The  pig  weighed  19  pounds  at 
that  time.  Charlie’s  plan  was  to  feed  the 
kitchen  slop  from  his  small  family,  weeds 
and  grass,  and  as  small  a  quantity  of 
grain  as  was  needed.  The  slop  was  fed 
three  times  a  day  thickened  with  middlings 
or  bran.  During  the  last  month  the  pig 
had  a  small  amount  of  ear  corn  each  day. 
On  December  26  the  pig  was  slaughtered 
and  weighed  150  pounds,  dressed.  There  is 
nothing  remarkable  about  this  weight! 
Kvery  day  farmers  report  pigs  of  about 
this  age  that  dress  225  pounds  or  more. 
'J’hey  do  not  usually  tell  what  they  fed  in 
order  to  produce  this  weight.  As  nearly 
as  we  can  figure  it  Charlie’s  pig  ate  250 
pounds  of  middlings,  50  of  bran  and  50  of 
corn.  The  rest  of  the  gain  is  to  be  credited 
to  the  slop  from  a  family  averaging  less 
than  three  adults.  The  pig  was  not  pushed 
or  forced — we  wanted  to  get  a  fair  idea  of 
what  such  dishwater  and  swill  are  worth, 
'i’he  pig  was  not  very  fat,  but  the  carcass 
was  well  streaked  witli  lean  meat.  The 
butcher  here  paid  W/z  cents  a  pound  for 
our  other  pork  of  the  same  age.  That 
means  $15.75  for  the  pig!  At  the  present 
prices  of  grain  that  is  like  picking  small 
pearls  out  of  the  dishwater.  No  wonder 
1  object  to  having  it  go  down  the  drains! 
I  would  be  better  off  to-day  if  I  had  not 
sold  a  single  little  pig  this  year.  Mind  you 
now,  I  am  not  reporting  the  weight  of  this 
pig  as  a  sample  of  what  the  Hope  Farm 
Berkshires  will  do  under  forcing.  This  pig 
was  never  forced.  I  just  wanted  to  show 
what  a  workingman  can  do  with  his 
kitchen  swill  and  dishwater.  h.  w.  c. 


GREATEST  HOUSEHOLD 
IMECESSITY  FREE! 


THK  “11)00”  B.'VLL-BKAKING 
FAMILY  WA.SHKK  8KNT  FKKK 
without  deposit  or  advance  payment 
of  any  kind,  freight  paid  both  ways, 
on  ;tU  days’  triai.  Unquestionably 
greatest  fainiiy  labor  saver  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Saves  time,  expense,  and 
wear  and  tear.  Will  do  the  family 
washing  without  boiling  clothes, 
hand-scrubbing  or  back-breaking. 

Revolves  on  bicycle  ball-bearings, 
and  is  therefore  easiest  running  washer  ever  made. 
Will  do  two  hours’  washing  in  10  minutes.  Washes 
blankets  as  well  as  laces,  absolutely  clean,  and  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  injury. 

KANSAS  City,  Mo., 
May  14.  1902, 

“I  have  given  your  washer  a  fair 
('  trial.  It  Is  the  best  washerl  ever  saw. 
!  It  has  washed  our  heavy  blankets  with 
ease.  1  washed  them  last  Spring  and 
rubbed  more  than  an  hour,  and  yet 
they  had  to  go  through  again,  but  the 
“1900”  Washer  cleaned  them  thor¬ 
oughly  clean.  We  do  our  washint 
__^very  quick,  and  have  no  tired  and 
’’worn-out  feeling  as  of  old.” 

Mrs.  J.  L.  BANNER,  4:102  Troost  Ave. 


It  costs  nothing  to  try.  Sent  absolutely  free,  freight 
paid  both  ways,  for  a  trial  of  30  days.  No  money 
required  in  advance. 

Write  at  once  for  lX)ok  and  particulars  to 
THK  ••  1900”  W.VSHKK  CO., 

14:t  F.  .state  Street,  Itiiighauitun,  N.  Y, 


The  most  convenient  and  economic¬ 
al  tool  ever  invented.  Anymaocan 
pay  for  the  forge  many  times  over 
each  year  by  doing  his  own  repairing. 
Our  Wheelbar  rows  with  high  steel  wheels, 
made  strongand  well  at  surprisingly  low  prices. 
OaHolInc  KngincH.ShultlnK.Fccd  .41  Ilia 
anu  all  kinds  of  power  machinery  for  the  farm 
at  wholesale  prices.  Get  our  catalogue.  Sent 
anywhere  for  one  two  cent  stamp. 

It  will  enable  you  to  save  many 
dollars  on  purchases. 

,  C.  A.  S.  Forge  Works, 
Sa.rai.i\ac,  Mich. 
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15  00  U  a 

I  ln(A 

*  Will  La  At  A  Lire  Ttstt 


row  MOMS.  XJnUl  March  31, 

1003,  we  offer  the  foIlow!n((  barf^la; 
Oae  Forge  oompIete,re4d7  for  U8e,|‘4.2&. 
Price  of  one  Forge  complete,  one  eoTll 
and  rife  combined  and  pair  of  tonge, 
96.00.  Write  to-daj  sendinif  etamp  for 
book  on  farm  forgei  and  farm  maohin> 
erj.  Shis  offer  cannot  last  long. 


Handy  Farm  Wagons 

mske  the  wonc  easier  for  both  the  man  and  team. 
Thetlresbeingwide  they  donotcutintothe  ground; 
the  labor  of  loading  Is  reduced  many  times, because 
of  the  short  lift.  They  are  equipped  with  our  fam¬ 
ous  Electric  Steel  Wheels,  either  straight  or  stag¬ 
ger  spokes.  Wheels  any  height  from  24  to  80  Inches. 
White  hickory  axles,  steel  hounds.  Guaranteed  to 
carry  4000  lbs.  Why  not  get  started  right  by  putting 
In  one  of  these  wagons.  We  make  our  steel  wheels 
to  fit  any  wagon.  W rite  for  the  catalog  It  Is  free. 

ELECTKIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  81.  QUINCY,  ILL. 


SPENCER^S 


Horcutemm  A  five  wire,  large  bale  press. 
Guaranteed  capacity  8  tons  an  hour.  ^ 

ThoAUIgalor  Box  Promo  can  bale  22  tons 
in  10  hours,  or  no  pay.  Write  for  catalogue. 

J,  A.  SPENCER,  Box  60,  Dwlghl,  lUm. 


PLANET JR 


It  is  easy  to  plant,  but  something 
more  to  properly  care  for  a  garden. 
Tile  amateur  gardener,  the  flower  I 
gardener  and  the  market  gardener 
who  grow  vegetables  for  profit  will  | 
each  find  in  this 
"Placnet  Jr."  No.  12  Wheel  Hoe 
the  best  and  most  efficient  garden 
tool  ever  offered  the  public.  Cul¬ 
tivates  all  vegetables  astride  or  be¬ 
tween  the  rows;  deep  or  shallow; 
kills  all  weeds;  breaks  up  the  top 
crust  after  rains ;  saves  the  soil  mois¬ 
ture,  plows,  opens  furrows,  etc. 
Adjustable  to  various  width 
rows.  One  man  can  do  more 
work  with  it  and  do  it 
.  easier  and  better  than  six 
men  can  do  with 
^  _  common  hoes. 


They  are  so  easy  to  handle  that 
many  boys  and  even  girls  operate 
them  successfully. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  fifty 
seeding  and  cultivating  imple¬ 
ments  which  we  make.  The  list 
includes  plain  and  combined 
Seed  Sowers,  Wheel  Hoes,  Hand 
Cultivators.  Walking  Cultivators, 
and  One  and  Two-Horse  Riding 
Cultivators,  Special  Sugar  Beet  , 
Tools,  etc.  Our  new  1W3  cata- 
[  logue  is  just  published.  It  contains  over  I 
too  illustrations  with  full  descriptions  I 
I  and  prices.  It  costs  you  nothing  and  | 
will  make  you  money.  Write  us  for  it. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

Box  1107-'V',  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  MAN  SAVED 

BY  USING  A  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE. 


On*  man  can  taw  more 
wood  with  it  than  two 
In  any  other  way  and 
do  it  easier.  0  CORDS 
IN  10  HOURS,  flaws 
any  wood  oti  any 
ground.  8awa  trees 
flown.  Catalog  free. 
First  order  secures  st;eocy. 


MdlngSflwIoiMoch.  Co.,  55  N.  Jefferson  SL,CIilGa80,IIL 
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Four 
of  the 
Famous 

workers  that  have  made  the  Iron  Age  line  of  farm  and  garden  implements 
known  all  over  the  continent.  You  can  make  more  money  this  year  than  last 
if  you  will  decide  now  to  let  them  help  you.  Look  at  the  good  points  of 

Iron  Age  Implements 

_ _ _  _  !io.  60  Iron  Ab« 


ImproYPdwKolibiiis 

PoUto  Filmier 


Figure  out  how  much  time,  work,  seed,  fertlll 
zer,  Ac.,  you  might  save  with  a  very  small 
outlay,  by  buying  Iron  Age  implements. 

Tliey  have  won  tlieir  way  by  hon¬ 
est  performance  of  every  promise. 
Write  for  free  book. 


Ho.  60  Iron  Are 
Pivot  Wheel  CuUlvmtor 


THE  WEAR 


OF  RUBBER  BOOTS  AND 
SHOES  DEPENDS  UPON 
THE  RUBBER  IN  THEM. 

'I’hcre  is  absolutely  no  wear  in  any  of  the  other  ingre¬ 
dients  of  wnich  they  are  composed.  Every  time  the 
quality  of  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes  is  reduced  10  per  cent., 
the  durability  is  reduced  over ‘20  percent,  because  there  is 
only  one  way  to  cheapen  them,  and  that  is  to  leave  out 
Rubber  and  put  in  its  place  other  things  that  have  no 
wearing  quality  whatever.  This  cheapening  process  has 
been  steadily  going  on  for  the  past  40  years. 

othe: 

BUCKSKIN  BRAND 


OF  KirnitKK  KOO'l'S  ANI>  NlfOES 
nro  iiiiule  of  real  riibb4>r — aii<l  one  |>air  4»f  llieiii 
tvill  outwear  t4vo  |>airN4»f  tlie  Mtamlard  lirst  grades) 
now  on  tile  market.  Try  a  pair  and  be  convinced. 
Made  in  Duck  Boots,  Duck  rolled  edge  Overs  for  Socks, 
and  Felt  Boots  and  in  Arctics  and  light  rubber  shoes. 
Insist  on  getting  the  BLCKSKI.V  BU.i.M).  .\'unc  gen¬ 
uine  without  the  word  BIJt'KSKlN’  on  the  top  frontof 
the  legs  of  the  hoots  and  the  hottoins  of  the  shoes. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  them  write  us  and  we  will 
see  that  you  get  them  either  through  some 
dealer  in  your  town  or  from  us  direct.  Wo  will 
also  send  you  a  very  interesting  catalog:ue 
profusely  illustrated,  which  describes  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes  from  the  gath¬ 
ering  of  the  rubber  to  the  finished  goods. 

MONARCH  RUBBER  CO., 

80  Bridge  Street,  LAMBERTVILLE,  N.J. 

FACTORY,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


NOT  MADE  BY  A  TRUST. 


An  actual  test  of  a  3-Inch 
strip  cut  from  the  sole  of 
the  Ituekskin  Boot.  Note 
the  elasticity  and  strength 
Onlv  the  best  Rubber 
will  S' and  a  test  like  this. 

W  el  gilt  of  boy  and  swing 
110  lbs. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  12.04, 
equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  8%  marks,  or  10%  francs. 


“  A  SaUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swlnd-ler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rurai,  Nhw- 
Yorkbr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  10,  1903. 


Pleasf  remember  that  the  earlier  you  send  the 
renewal  of  your  subscription  the  better  it  is  for  us. 
There  is  always  a  rush  at  the  first  of  the  year.  Habit 
has  crowded  the  great  bulk  of  the  subscription  busi¬ 
ness  into  a  short  space  of  time.  We  always  prepare 
for  this,  and  thus  are  ready  for  it.  When  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  are  delayed  and  renewals  are  late  there  is 
always  greater  danger  of  mistakes.  Do  us  the  favor 
therefore  of  sending  your  dollar  at  once.  Of  course 
we  expect  it,  for  we  shall  give  a  full  dollar’s  worth 
in  return.  We  are  on  such  familiar  terms  with  read¬ 
ers  that  we  feel  perfectly  free  to  come  to  you  and 
say  that  we  want  you  and  your  dollar  right  now. 

• 

A  GOOD  likeness  of  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  is  printed  on 
the  opposite  page.  We  doubt  whether  most  people 
care  very  much  where  a  man  comes  from  or  what  his 
training  has  been  provided  it  is  the  sort  that  fits  him 
for  the  job  ahead  of  him.  We  spend  no  time,  there¬ 
fore,  in  telling  what  Prof.  Bailey  has  done.  His  work 
has  been  in  the  line  of  training  for  the  larger  posi¬ 
tion  which  he  must  finally  step  into — dean  of  the 
Agricultural  College  at  Cornell. 

• 

It  is  reported  that  the  Postoffice  Department  will 
suggest  to  the  school  authorities  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  that  lessons  be  given  in  the  proper  address¬ 
ing  of  envelopes,  with  the  idea  of  extending  such  in¬ 
struction  throughout  the  country.  This  is  the  out¬ 
come  of  defective  or  incomplete  addresses,  which  add 
greatly  to  the  work  of  the  postal  authorities.  Anyone 
who  handles  a  large  correspondence  soon  becomes 
familiar  with  the  carelessness  of  letter  writers,  and 
acquires  a  sincere  admiration  for  the  public  servants 
who  straighten  out  the  tangles.  It  is  a  noticeable 
fact  that  such  errors  are  not  by  any  means  the  result 
of  illiteracy;  they  are  usually  carelessness  rather 
than  ignorance.  This  carelessness  of  exterior  ad¬ 
dress  is  often  duplicated  within;  an  important  com¬ 
munication,  perhaps  one  enclosing  money,  may  be 
sent  without  the  writer’s  State  or  post  office.  Again, 
carelessly  written  abbreviations  puzzle  the  reader; 
Maryland  and  Indiana  do  not  look  alike,  but  Md.  and 
Ind.  may,  or  California  may  masquerade  as  Colorado, 
because  the  careless  writer  had  not  sufficient  thought 
to  make  it  Calif.  We  are  accustomed  to  smile  at  the 
old-fashioned  manuals  of  letter-writing,  but  we  might 
well  copy  the  carefulness  of  diction  they  teach  when 
writing  any  business  letter.  We  think  instruction 
in  letter-writing  should  be  a  part  of  the  home  train¬ 
ing,  persisted  in  from  the  time  a  child  guides  his 
first  unsteady  pencil. 

• 

Dr.  Leonard  Pearson,  State  Veterinarian  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  proposes  vaccination  as  protection  of  cattle 
against  tuberculosis.  He  says  that  “the  work  upon 
which  this  statement  is  based  is  so  convincing  that 
there  remains  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  procedure  is 
effective;  whether  it  may  be  applied  practically  re¬ 
mains  to  be  determined.”  In  brief,  the  operation 
consists  in  injecting  into  the  veins  a  small  quantity 
of  a  “suspension  of  tubercle  bacilli  non-virulent  for 
cattle.”  This  is  repeated  several  times,  using  more 
and  more  of  the  material.  At  last  the  animal  reaches 
a  condition  in  which  it  is  immune — that  is,  the  true 
bacilli  of  the  disease  do  not  work  when  they  enter  the 
body.  Experiments  thus  far  show  the  great  value  of 
this  treatment,  but  it  may  not  be  practical  to  use  it 


upon  ordinary  cattle.  It  is  not  known  either  how 
long  the  animal  will  remain  immune.  These  experi¬ 
ments  ought  to  be  continued.  We  firmly  believe  that 
it  is  oniy  a  matter  of  years  before  our  scientists  wili 
master  this  awful  disease.  Even  to-day  it  may  safe¬ 
ly  be  said  that  cancer  is  far  more  to  be  dreaded  be¬ 
cause  less  is  known  about  it. 

« 

Not  a  week  passes  without  news  from  some  one 
who  is  in  serious  trouble  through  endorsing  a  note 
for  a  relative  or  friend.  Through  misfortune,  sick¬ 
ness,  iaziness  or  rascality  the  maker  of  the  note 
has  failed  to  meet  it,  and  the  burden  falls  upon  the 
endorser.  There  is  a  fine  quality  of  bravery  in  the 
way  some  of  these  men  face  the  situation  and  work 
out  the  last  dollar  in  order  to  save  their  honor,  but 
the  wife  and  children  may  suffer  long  before  the  debt 
is  satisfied.  It  is  hard  for  some  men  to  refuse  this 
endorsement  for  a  friend,  yet  it  is  always  a  risky 
thing  to  do.  We  wish  that  a  sudden  attack  of  pen 
palsy  might  strike  most  of  our  friends  when  they  are 
called  to  endorse  notes  or  sign  contracts  with 
strangers. 

A  GOOD  account  of  the  operations  of  a  creamery 
shark  is  printed  on  page  19.  We  are  often  asked  why 
shrewd  farmers  ever  sign  such  contracts.  Mr.  Lyon 
answers  that  question.  Take  a  slick  man  with  a 
long,  carefully-worded  contract  and  he  will  read  it 
so  as  to  deceive  the  most  careful  listener.  It  is  in 
just  such  cases  that  a  good  lawyer  earns  his  fee.  For 
a  very  small  part  of  the  price  of  that  creamery  those 
farmers  could  have  hired  a  lawyer  to  go  over  the 
contract  and  tell  them  just  what  it  meant.  These 
sharks  never  like  to  deal  with  a  lawyer,  but  farmers 
are  not  supposed  to  be  in  the  business  to  please  them. 
You  may  be  sure  that  these  creamery  sharks  hire  the 
best  legal  brains  to  set  snares  in  their  contracts. 
Farmers  may  well  hire  other  brains  to  spring  these 
traps  before  a  foot  is  put  into  them. 

• 

We  know  of  cases  where  tenants  in  city  flats  find 
their  rents  suddenly  raised  from  15  to  20  per  cent. 
The  landlord’s  excuse  is  that  coal  is  so  scarce  and 
high  that  he  cannot  afford  to  heat  the  house  at  the 
former  price.  As  the  tenant  cannot  move  he  must 
pay  the  landlord’s  coal  bill.  Few  farmers  realize 
what  the  coal  shortage  means  to  those  who  have  no 
other  fuel.  The  situation  is  desperate,  and  if  the  hard 
storms  continue  it  will  be  worse  yet.  Congress  has 
been  asked  to  relieve  the  situation  by  providing  for 
reciprocity  with  Canada  in  the  coal  trade  and  extend¬ 
ing  for  90  days  to  foreign  steamers  the  privileges  of 
our  coasting  trade.  This  would  open  at  once  the 
nearest  supplies  of  foreign  coal  and  provide  trans¬ 
portation  for  it!  What  did  Congress  do  with  this 
sensible  proposition?  Simply  “laid  the  bill  over” 
until  the  January  session — in  other  words,  smothered 
it!  Well,  there  are  compensations  for  all  this,  as  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  says: 

if  the  fuel  shortage  and  consequent  suffering  of  the 
present  Winter  shall  go  too  far,  and  if  the  impression 
shall  get  abroad  that  Congress  Is  Indifferent  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  hardship,  we  may  certainly  expect  a  great  impetus  to 
the  present  powerful  movement  toward  Government  in¬ 
terference  in  the  control  of  the  fuel  supply. 

This  is  from  a  paper  which  does  not  favor  Gov¬ 
ernment  control  of  public  utilities.  These  words  are 
true.  The  way  to  bring  about  this  Government  con¬ 
trol  is  to  continue  to  make  its  need  evident!  As  be¬ 
tween  Government  and  a  private  corporation  the 
average  citizen  will  be  most  likely  to  choose  the 
Government! 

The  Niagara  County  (N.  Y.)  Farmers’  Club  is  a 
remarkable  organization.  Many  farmers’  clubs  are 
started.  Some  dawdle  along  year  after  year  with 
few  members  and  little  influence.  Others  start  out 
weil  but  finally  dwindle  down  to  death  through  lack 
of  interest.  The  Niagara  County  Club  goes  on  year 
after  year  apparently  gaining  in  strength  and  char¬ 
acter.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  club  has  been  a 
great  help  to  the  county.  It  has  made  better  farmers 
and  better  men.  Its  members  have  learned  how  to 
express  themselves  forcibly  in  public.  They  have 
learned  something  of  the  power  of  true  organization, 
and  they  have  come  to  respect  and  properly  place  the 
work  done  for  agriculture  by  our  scientific  men.  The 
telephone  lines  that  stretch  out  across  the  county  to 
farmhouses,  and  the  daily  delivery  of  rural  mail  are 
object  lessons  showing  what  united  action  among 
farmers  can  bring  about.  The  very  success  of  the 
club  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  it  is  kept  up  so 
well.  It  has  done  something,  and  the  members  realize 
that  its  work  could  not  have  been  done  had  they 
worked  alone,  as  individuals.  Yet  it  should  encour¬ 
age  other  weak  and  struggling  clubs  to  know  that  for 
some  years  this  Niagara  club  was  weak  enough. 
While  they  held  their  meetings  in  one  place  and  ex¬ 
pected  farmers  to  come  to  them  there  was  but  poor 


response.  When  they  went  out  to  the  farmers  and 
held  their  meetings  here  and  there,  at  convenient 
points,  they  drew  the  crowd  and  prospered.  Their 
experience  shows  that  in  order  to  attract  the  farmers 
you  must  get  down  close  to  them  and  give  them  some¬ 
thing  that  they  can  understand. 

The  demand  for  a  new  building  and  better  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  Agricultural  College  at  Cornell  grows 
stronger  every  hour.  The  politicians  who  have  form¬ 
erly  handled  the  supposed  “wants”  of  the  farmers  are 
astonished  at  the  popular  force  which  is  gathering 
behind  this  demand.  We  rejoice  that  the  farmers  of 
New  York  have  now  a  chance  to  “get  together”  in 
support  of  a  measure  outside  of  politics,  and  one 
which  appeals  to  the  highest  ideals  of  public  progress. 
We  waste  no  time  in  arguing  that  a  true  and  strong 
agricultural  college  will  benefit  the  farmers  of  New 
York.  We  claim  also  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  furnish  and  equip  a  permanent  headquarters  for 
agricultural  education.  Will  the  State  do  this?  Yes — 
we  feel  confident  that  it  will  if  the  officials  can  be 
made  to  understand  that  the  farmers  desire  it  The 
only  way  to  make  them  understand  is  to  convince 
them  that  there  is  a  genuine  popular  demand.  As  is 
well  known  The  R.  N.-Y.  favors  open,  public  work 
in  support  of  a  measure  of  this  sort  The  farmer  has 
trusted  too  long  to  politicians  and  go-betweens.  Like 
the  distant  producer  who  feeds  half  a  dozen  middle¬ 
men  to  stand  between  his  farm  and  the  market,  the 
farmer  has  been  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
indirect  benefits  when  he  should  have  had  a  full  share 
of  more  direct  ones.  The  way  to  change  that  is  to 
reach  over  the  heads  of  the  “go-betweens”  and  stick 
a  postage  stamp  right  on  the  back  of  those  in  real 
authority!  Begin  with  Governor  Odell!  I.et  every 
man  and  woman  who  believes  in  the  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  write  to  Hon.  B.  B.  Odell,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  tell 
him  that  a  fair  appropriation  ought  to  be  made  for 
the  Agricultural  College,  This  is  what  the  Governor 
said  in  his  inauguration  speech: 

The  farmer,  constituting  as  he  does  the  grreatest  single 
producing  factor  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  is  deserving  of  support  and  encouragement,  and 
of  the  extension  of  such  privileges  as  will  make  his  farm 
more  profitable,  thus  adding  to"  the  resources  of  the  State. 

He  thus  puts  himself  on  record  as  favoring  the 
things  which  will  benefit  the  farmer.  Who  is  to  tell 
him  in  detail  what  these  things  are'?  The  farmer 
himself.  That  is  one  of  the'  duties  which  the  man 
on  the  farm  must  attend  to.  Do  not  be  afraid  that 
the  Governor  will  not  read  your  letter,!  He  under¬ 
stands  perfectly  what  would  have  happened  if  on  last 
election  day  two  farmers  in  each  election  district  had 
stayed  at  home  to  husk  corn  or  butcher  a  hog  instead 
of  going  to  the  polls.  We  guarantee  a  cheerful  greet¬ 
ing  for  farmers  at  Albany  this  year.  Put  a  stamp  on 
the  foundation  of  the  new  Agricultural  College. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

Hard  cider — soft  head. 

Cheap  candy  is  pretty  sure  poison. 

To  make  the  heavy  things  clear— turn  on  the  light! 

•‘The  pot  called  the  kettle  black!”— and  told  the  truth. 

Is  the  family  icehouse  in  good  order  for  this  season’s 
crop?  I 

It  is  not  a  bit  too  early  to  begin  making  the  home 
garden.  Do  it  on  paper  first. 

A  WESTERN  mining  expert  bears  the  wintry  name  of  Zero 
Snow.  He  ought  to  be  running  a  cold-storage  plant. 

The  New  Jersey  Legislature  will  be  asked  to  let  the 
fruit  grower  enjoy  free  trade  in  shooting  robins. 

Can  you  pick  a  variety  of  vegetables  from  the  family 
root  cellar,  or  is  the  stock  confined  to  potatoes  and  cab¬ 
bage? 

It  is  reported  that  Indiana  concerns  are  organizing  a 
trust  in  mittens.  This  should  be  cheering  news  for  any 
aspiring  bachelor. 

The  chemist  can  analyze  the  feed  but  not  the  cow. 
The  farmer  must  do  that  by  finding  what  agrees  with 
her  and  “tastes  good.” 

Scientific  men  now  claim  that  lemon  juice  in  water 
will  surely  kill  the  germs  of  typhoid  fever!  They  are, 
of  course,  also  destroyed  by  boiling. 

We  should  expect  an  educated  man  to  win  over  the 
man  who  is  not  educated,  yet  a  careless  man  with  a 
sword  may  go  down  before  an  earnest  man  with  a  club. 

Realize  for  a  moment  how  much  will  be  saved  in  labor 
on  Mr.  Jamison’s  farm  by  the  change  from  wheat  to  rye, 
page  18,  The  hogs  do  the  harvesting,  thrashing,  grinding 
and  hauling. 

A  TREMENDOUS  pack  Of  Canned  tomatoes  is  reported. 
The  demand  is  so  great  that  the  present  high  prices  are 
quite  sure  to  continue.  No  reason  why  canners  should 
cut  the  growers  down  In  price. 

All  the  railroads  and  main  thoroughfares  from  New 
England  to  New  York  State  are  picketed.  No  cloven¬ 
footed  animals  are  permitted  to  enter  New  York  from 
the  Eastern  States.  Is  the  Evil  One  approaching?  He 
is  ever  near— this  time  he  comes  in  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease! 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — Fire  in  a  sugar  refinery  in  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  December  26,  caused  the  death  of  three  firemen,  who 
were  caught  under  a  falling  wall;  three  other  persons 
were  injured,  and  the  property  loss  was  $100,000.  .... 
December  27  a  collision  occurred  at  Wanstead,  Ont.,  on 
the  Sarnia  division  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad,  in  which 
30  persons  were  killed  and  as  many  more  injured.  An 
east-bound  freight  ran  into  the  west-bound  express,  the 
result  of  confusion  during  a  blizzard . Mrs.  Jes¬ 

sie  Benton  Fremont,  widow  of  Gen.  Fremont,  the  “Path¬ 
finder,”  died  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  December  28,  aged  78. 
Mrs.  Fremont  was  daughter  of  Thomas  A.  Benton,  for 
30  years  a  U.  S.  Senator . Dr.  Arthur  Mac¬ 

Donald,  specialist  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  in  a  Government  report  says  that  crime,  suicide 
and  insanity  are  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  popu¬ 
lation . Justice  Clabaugh,  of  the  District  Su¬ 

preme  Court,  at  Washington,  is  engaged  in  hearing  a 
petition  which  has  been  filed  by  Antonio  M.  de  Cyaza,  a 
young  Filipino,  who  is  seeking  to  obtain  naturalization 
papers.  Cyaza  came  to  this  country  after  the  signing 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain.  He  applied  for  naturalization  at  Washington,  but 
the  local  law  requires  that  all  applicants  for  citizenship 
must  renounce  allegiance  to  some  country,  Mr.  Cyaza 
had  no  country  to  renounce,  and  on  this  ground  he  was 
denied  papers  by  the  clerk  of  the  District  Supreme  Court. 
.  ...  At  Eagle  Lake,  Tex.,  75  convicts  brought  from 
the  State  Penitentiary  to  work  on  the  convict  plantation 
mutinied  December  28.  They  barricaded  themselves  in  a 
building  and  refused  to  come  out  until  starved  into  sub¬ 
mission. 

ADMINISTRATION.— Such  strong  pressure  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  Congress  by  the  citizens  of  Alaska  as 
to  warrant  the  belief  that  the  current  session  will  witness 
an  amendment  to  the  land  law  which  will  materially  im¬ 
prove  conditions  in  that  Territory.  The  present  prospects 
are  that  the  Homestead  act,  in  its  application  to  Alaska, 
will  be  so  amended  as  to  permit  the  taking  up  of  home¬ 
steads  of  320  acres  in  extent,  and  settlers  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  prove  up  their  claims  in  districts  not  yet  sur¬ 
veyed  by  the  Government  officials.  The  existing  commu¬ 
tation  clause,  however,  will  be  repealed,  in  so  far  as  it 
applies  to  that  Territory.  Senator  Quarles  has  Introduced 
a  bill  repealing  the  stone  and  timber  act,  and  the  com¬ 
mutation  clause  as  applied  to  all  homestead  entries;  and, 
while  this  bill  is  likely  to  receive  extensive  consideration 
in  committee,  and  may  be  reported,  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
enacted.  The  repeal  of  the  stone  and  timber  act  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  but  It  is  feared  that  lack  of  time  will  prevent 
action  by  Congress.  Representative  Lacey,  of  Iowa,  is 
still  working  for  his  measure  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  lease  the  public  lands  for  grazing  pur¬ 
poses,  and  has  secured  many  supporters  for  the  bill,  but 
lack  of  time  will  prevent  its  enactment.  Meanwhile,  the 
Alaskans  are  predicting  that  with  a  land  law  practicable 
under  their  conditions  the  fertile  valleys  of  southern 
Alaska  will  rapidly  replace  the  western  range  in  the 
preparation  of  feeders  for  the  corn  belt  and  the  growing 

of  range  cattle  for  market . Binger  Herrmann. 

Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  has  resigned, 
and  will  be  succeeded  by  William  A.  Richard,  now  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office.  Mr. 
Herrmann’s  resignation  was  requested  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  was  Immediately  presented.  Charges 
have  been  preferred  against  two  of  the  subordinate  of¬ 
ficials  of  the  Land  Office,  Involving  Irregularities,  and 
they  have  been  given  a  specific  time  In  which  to  make 
answer.  These  officials  are  Harry  King,  chief,  and 
Fred  P.  Metzger,  assistant  chief  of  the  draughtsman’s 
division  of  the  General  Land  Office.  The  former  is 
charged  with  neglect  of  duty,  and  the  latter  with  mis¬ 
management  and  unsatisfactory  administration  of  his 

duties . John  Goodnow,  United  States  Consul- 

General  at  Shanghai,  has  been  made  the  object  of  formal 
attack  by  the  American  Association  at  Shanghai  and  the 
charges  will  be  duly  investigated  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  principal  charge  is  connected  with  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  a  vessel  from  the  Chinese  to  the  American  fiag.  It 
is  alleged  that  the  Consul-General  charged  excessive  fees 
for  his  part  in  the  transfer.  Again,  it  is  charged  that 
he  refused  to  perform  his  duty  in  ordering  a  court  of  In¬ 
quiry  to  examine  into  the  facts  connected  with  the 
wreck  of  this  ship.  Mr.  Goodnow  has  put  in  a  vigorous 
defense,  denying  the  charges. 

PHILIPPINES.— Moros  on  the  island  of  Mindanao  re¬ 
port  that  the  cholera  is  depopulating  the  villages  on  the 
east  side  of  Lake  Lanao.  At  Maciu  there  is  an  average 
of  60  deaths  a  day.  The  disease  also  prevails  at  Bacolod. 
It  has  appeared  on  all  sides  of  Lake  Lanao,  but  the  Vlsay- 
an  residents  of  the  island  do  not  yet  seem  to  have  been 
attacked. 

VENEZUELA.— The  German  government  has  excluded 
from  the  scope  of  arbitration  of  the  Venezuelan  difficulty 
a  claim  of  1,700,000  bolivars,  which  must  be  paid  immedi¬ 
ately  in  cash  before  arbitration  is  begun.  A  bolivar,  the 
monetary  unit  of  Venezuela,  is  worth  about  19  cents.  Up 
to  December  31  President  Castro  had  not  formally  ac¬ 
cepted  the  offer  of  arbitration  by  the  Hague  Tribunal, 
but  hostilities  between  the  Allies  and  Venezuela  were 
suspended.  Castro’s  power  is  threatened  by  the  revolu¬ 
tionists.  Public  sentiment  in  Great  Britain  is  opposed 
to  the  aggressive  German  policy, 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS. — Rev.  Dr.  Frederick 
Temple,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Primate  of  all 
England  and  Its  colonies,  died  December  23,  aged  82.  Dr. 
Temple  was  a  brilliant  mathematician,  and  widely  known 
as  an  educator.  In  1858  he  was  head  master  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  public  school  at  Rugby,  and  became  Bishop  of  Ex¬ 
eter  in  1869,  and  Bishop  of  London  in  1885,  He  became 
Lord  Primate  In  1896.  He  was  strongly  in  sympathy  with 
modern  thought,  and  was  regarded  as  daringly  liberal 

in  political  views . Fire  in  a  coal  mine  at  Bach- 

mut,  Russia.  December  27,  caused  the  death  of  80  miners. 

. News  was  received  December  28  of  a  collision 

between  two  steamships  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  in 
which  60  lives  were  lost. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — Thousands  of  cattle  are  re¬ 
ported  to  be  starving  on  the  range  in  northwestern  Colo¬ 


rado.  The  Humane  Society  appealed  to  the  owners  to 
rescue  their  stock,  and  they  have  replied  that  they  are 
powerless  to  do  so.  The  cattle  are  snowed  in  on  the  high 
range  in  Routt  and  Rio  Blanco  counties  without  pasture 
and  without  water.  It  is  impossible  to  get  feed  to  them 
and  equally  impossible  to  drive  them  into  suitable  Winter 
quarters. 

The  thirtieth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  will  be  held  at  the  State  House, 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  January  14-16. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society  held  its 
twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  at  Trenton,  January  7-8. 

The  twenty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  American  For¬ 
estry  Association  was  held  at  Washington,  December  31. 
The  morning  session  was  a  business  meeting  at  which 
the  president  of  the  association.  Secretary  Wilson, 
presided.  At  the  afternoon  session  a  number  of  papers 
were  read.  Among  the  speakers  were  George  B. 
Sudworth,  Overton  W.  Price.^F.  E.  Olmstead  and  William 
L.  Hall,  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry;  Dr.  B.  F.  Fernow, 
director  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry; 
Professor  Henry  Solon  Graves,  director  of  the  Yale 
Forest  Schools;  Dr.  C.  A.  Schenk,  director  of  the  Bilt- 
more  Forest  School;  Filbert  Roth,  chief  of  the  Division 
of  Forest  Reserves  in  the  General  Land  Office,  and  Dr. 
Chase  Bessy,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

The  residents  of  Middleburg,  N.  Y.  and  vicinity  have 
an  Anti-Horse  Thief  Society.  There  are  a  large  number 
of  members,  and  the  object  is  for  mutual  protection 
against  a  band  of  horse  thieves  that  has  long  infested 
the  Schoharie  hills. _ 

A  VOTE  FOR  PROF.  L  H.  BAILEY. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  made  the  right  move  in  the  right  way 
when  It  proposed  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  for  the  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University.  He  is  ex¬ 
actly  the  kind  of  man  we  want  for  that  position.  I  do 
not  know  of  anyone  who  so  completely  answers  all  the 
requirements.  He  is  broad  enough  to  comprehend  the 
needs  of  all  the  departments  of  agricultural  education; 


Phof.  L.  II.  UAIfiEY.  Fio.  10. 


his  literary  attainments  command  the  respect  of  educa¬ 
tors  and  scientists  throughout  the  world;  his  practical 
work  as  writer,  speaker  and  investigator  has  won  for 
him  the  admiration  of  horticulturists  and  farmers  every¬ 
where,  and  his  broad  sympathies  have  always  Inspired 
a  genuine  love  from  his  many  students.  Those  who 
know  Prof.  Bailey  best  hold  him  in  the  highest  esteem. 
Perhaps  no  greater  compliment  can  be  paid  to  a  teacher 
than  to  say  he  is  loved  by  his  students.  It  Implies  the 
ability  to  lead  them  in  right  paths  of  thinking,  and  the 
power  to  inspire  them  to  their  best  efforts.  The  selection 
of  Prof.  Bailey  to  head  the  Agricultural  College  would 
give  universal  satisfaction  to  the  agricultural  students 
of  Cornell  and  to  people  generally  who  understand  the 
real  needs  of  the  position  for  a  progressive  man,  one  who 
is  a  natural  leader  who  has  high  ideals  and  the  ability 
to  execute  them.  His  selection  would  extend  Cornell’s 
fame  throughout  the  world  more  perhaps  than  any  other 
choice  that  could  be  made,  and  would  guarantee  to  Cor¬ 
nell’s  many  well  wishers,  and  to  farmers  and  legislators 
in  New  York  State  in  particular,  that  the  work  of  agri¬ 
cultural  education  would  go  forward  with  a  push  and  a 
scope  that  would  be  a  credit  to  the  university  and  to  the 
Empire  State. 

You  are  right;  Prof.  Bailey  is  too  big  a  man  to  seek 
the  place.  But  I  hope  and  believe  he  is  too  far-sighted 
and  too  logical  to  decline  it  if  it  should  come  to  him. 
The  fact  that  Prof.  Bailey  has  been  identified  for  so 
many  years  with  the  work  of  the  Agricultural  College 
and  Experiment  Station  at  Cornell,  and  the  fact  that  he 
enjoys  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  faculty  and  the 
student  body  is  no  small  item  in  his  favor.  With  Presi¬ 
dent  Schurman’s  face  now  turned  toward  agriculture  and 
all  his  force  behind  a  determination  to  make  agricultural 
education  In  all  Its  branches  at  Cornell  second  to  no 
other  college  in  the  world,  the  State  should  lose  no  time 
and  spare  no  expense  which  may  be  necessary  to  bring 
It  to  pass.  The  college  needs  more  land,  more  teachers, 
more  and  larger  buildings  and  better  equipments.  The 
State  can  afford  to  do  its  part  to  supply  this  need.  In 
fact,  it  cannot  afford  not  to  do  it.  New  York  must  com¬ 
pete  with  other  States,  and  with  nations,  in  the  close 
race  for  the  markets  of  the  world.  She  can  onl^  win  by 
having  the  mo.st  intelligent  and  best  educated  farmers. 
1  have  faith  to  believe  that  the  farmers  of  our  State  will 


realize  the  situation,  that  they  will  rise  to  the  emer¬ 
gency  and  will  ask  the  Legislature  to  make  the  necessary 
appropriation.  The  day  has  come  when  the  farmers  can 
have  anything  they  ask  for  at  the  hands  of  our  law¬ 
makers  that  is  reasonable  and  right,  and  they  ask  no 
more.  james  e.  rice. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

MILK  MATTERS. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  “manipulation  method”  of 
drawing  milk  from  the  udder  is  desirable,  particularly 
if  the  udder  should  be  at  all  swollen.  It  is  customary 
during  the  “drying  off”  period  to  allow  a  longer  time  to 
elapse  than  is  usual  between  the  milking.  This  period 
may  be  one  or  several  days  the  length  of  time  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  amount  of  milk  accumulating  in  the  udder. 
Sometimes  there  is  noticeable  a  slight  swelling.  In  this 
case  it  is  desirable  to  handle  the  udder  gently  so  that 
all  the  milk  may  be  drawn  out  and  the  udder  left  in  good 
condition.  h.  f.  p. 

The  milk  flow  is  about  the  same  as  one  year  ago.  The 
milk  here  is  bought  by  the  Seiller  Bros.,  of  Newark,  N. 
J.  They  ship  about  60  cans  per  day  at  present.  The 
price  is  low  when  the  farmer  has  to  pay  the  high  price 
for  feeds.  The  codperative  creameries  that  are  near  us 
have  paid  better  for  the  last  year  than  any  of  the  milk 
stations  that  bought  the  milk  for  New  York  prices,  and 
some  let  the  patrons  have  the  skim-milk  back  extra. 
Unless  the  prices  are  higher  than  formerly  the  outlook 
is  not  very  bright.  m.  c.  b. 

McGrawvllle,  N.  Y. 

As  regarding  the  practicability  of  a  method  of  milking 
as  is  practiced  in  Sweden  and  Denmark,  I  would  say  that 
my  experience  of  the  past  six  weeks  leads  me  to  believe 
that  It  would  be  quite  useful.  Being  short  of  cream  I 
tried  to  get  just  all  of  the  milk  possible  from  my  cows, 
and  in  so  doing  I  did  more  stripping  than  usual;  in  con¬ 
sequence  some  of  my  milk,  though  not  very  much,  was 
exceedingly  rich  in  butter  fats.  I  have  not  had  it  tested, 
but  should  think  it  would  test  as  much  as  eight  per  cent 
if  not  more.  I  think  It  pays  from  the  extra  milk  and 
cream  we  get,  but  I  think  that  with  heifers  it  would  nat¬ 
urally  induce  them  to  give  more  milk  and  for  a  longer 
length  of  time.  c.  c.  z. 

Preston,  Conn. 

I  read  with  much  Interest  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  about  the  new  method  of  milking,  and  determined 
to  try  it.  I  would  not  trust  any  of  the  men  for  fear 
they  would  not  follow  instructions  carefully,  and  so  did 
the  work  myself.  I  studied  all  the  motions  carefully  and 
know  that  the  work  was  properly  done.  We  are  now 
milking  19  cows,  and  after  spending  nearly  an  hour  oii 
seven  of  them  I  had  nearly  1%  pound  of  milk  to  pay  for 
my  trouble.  One  cow  giving  35  pounds  a  day,  gave  up 
about  half  a  pound;  the  next  largest  was  about  three 
ounces,  four  didn’t  give  a  tablespoonful  apiece.  One 
hour  and  a  quarter  after  stripping  the  first  cow  I  went 
back  to  her  to  see  if  any  milk  had  come  down,  but 
couldn’t  get  a  spoonful,  which  to  me  was  pretty  good 
proof  that  there  was  no  more  milk  there.  For  years  we 
have  been  extremely  particular  about  having  our  cows 
well  stripped.  A  man  who  can  usually  milk  12  cows  an 
hour  can  milk  only  nine  as  we  want  it  done.  We  milk 
persistently  but  never  knead  the  udder.  Our  own 
opinion  is  that  cows  that  have  been  thus  persistently 
milked  for  years,  get  into  the  habit  of  giving  down  their 
milk  under  the  ordinary  manipulation.  w.  s.  i,. 

So.  Framingham,  Mass.  * 


POULTRY  PROSPECTS. 


There  is  less  poultry  in  our  territory  than  for  years; 
all  kinds,  especially  turkeys,  are  very  scarce.  Ruling 
prices  to-day  (December  17)  17  to  18  cents  per  pound,  head* 
and  feet  off,  undrawn;  dressed  hens  11  to  12;  Spring  chick¬ 
ens  13  to  14  cents.  Egg  market  is  active,  fresh  laid  article 
bringing  27  to  28  cents;  early  storage  22  to  24  cents.  The 
first  snow  of  the  season  and  zero  weather.  We  draw  our 
egg  supply  from  eastern  Colorado,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and 
lexas;  have  handled  six  cars  April  storage  eggs  this 
season,  contracted  when  they  went  into  storage.  Hens 
we  find  are  very  scarce  and  being  held  for  Spring  layers. 

Pueblo,  Col.  the  sutton  mercantile  co. 


and  chickens  were  light,  and  prices  advanced  from  one- 
half  to  one  cent  per  pound.  This  caused  very  heavy  re¬ 
ceipts  for  the  past  five  days,  and  our  market  is  now 
lower,  with  a  further  decline  anticipated  for  next  week. 
Live  turkeys  have  been  on  the  boom  for  the  past  15  days, 
and  prices  advanced  from  11  cents  per  pound  to  12%  for 
gobblers  and  hens  mixed.  This  advance  was  due  to  heavy 
01  ders  being  placed  on  this  market,  which  receivers  were 
anxious  to  fill.  There  is  every  Indication  that  prices  will 
rule  high  from  now  until  January  1.  Fresh  eggs  have  ad¬ 
vanced  from  24  cents  per  dozen  to  26  cents  since  December 
1,  and  we  look  for  a  28-cent  market  next  week.  The  cold- 
storage  eggs  which  are  here  now  are  generally  of  poor 
quality,  and  when  recandled  sell  for  21  to  22  cents  Larea 
^  rabbits  are  arriving  from  Missouri  and  TeL 

selling  to-day  (December  15)  at  $1.20  to  $1.50  per 

cents  per  pair;  other  varieties  of  ducks 
New  OrVansfH’^’' 


THE  TENANT  QUESTION. 

I  read  with  Interest  what  Mr.  Cook  said  on  paae  847 
regarding  tenants.  When  he  says  If  you  ‘’get  a  good  man 
pay  to  be  liberal  with  him,”  he  voices 
If”  Prog^resslve  landlords.  The  estate 

w  th  their^t^nanY«  Connected  has  but  little  trouble 

witn  tneir  tenants,  either  on  the  share  system  or  iindf^r 

tenant  *^Wo'  never  had  but  one  lawsuit  with  a 

tenant.  We  have  one  man  who  will  have  comnleted  his 
fortie^  year  the  first  of  next  April,  and  have  had  seven 
years,  I5  from  10  to  15  years,  and  many  from  five 
are  only  two  things  necessary  for 
the  united  success  of  landlord  and  tenant  a  landlord 
who  understands  farming  and  human  nature  and  la 

honSlir^l^ef,*'  a  tenant  who  desires  to  Se  r^oney 
Deliver  rne  from  a  tenant  who  is  too  shiftless 
^P*^°fit.  He  is  as  undesirable  as  the  dishonest 

are  much  ^betTe^  tenants  on  large  farms  who 

Petter  off  than  many  farmers  on  their  own 
places,  solely  because  they  are  progressive  and  wllllne 
i  rather  than  saddle  themselve^  wi"^ 

Sussex  Co  ^J  years  of  drudgery  to  pay  off. 

*  A.  B,  Iv* 
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[  Woman  and  Home  ] 


“Then  go  down  that  path  to  your 
right,”  said  Mr.  Powers.  “When  you 
reach  the  flower  garden  you’ll  see  that 
the  sweet  peas  need  brushing;  let  me 
see  how  well  you  can  do  it.” 

The  would-be  gardener  went  as  he  was 
hidden.  In  less  than  10  minutes  he  re- 


Right  or  wrong 
chimney  makes 


From  Day  to  Day. 

A  SERIOUS  DISEASE. 

Thomas  Scruggs,  on  Christmas  day, 

Got  packages  galore. 

Until  he  wondered  if  there  could 
By  chance  be  any  more. 

He  opened  each  one  when  it  came. 

And  slowly  grew  enraged, 

And  not  a  package  held  a  thing 
That  his  great  wrath  assuaged. 

For  each  one,  be  it  long  or  short. 

Or  slim,  or  thick  and  fat. 

Contained,  in  varied  shape  and  form, 

A  gaudy  new  cravat. 

“’Tls  ever  thus!”  moaned  Thomas  Scruggs, 
‘Tn  every  Christmas  wreck 
I  am  the  sufferer  who  gets 
It  always  in  the  neck.” 

The  ties  were  green  and  red  and  brown 
And  black  and  pink  and  blue, 

With  stripes  and  dots  and  funny  lines 
Of  truly  awful  hue. 

At  last  he  fretted  so  about 
The  things  that  he  fell  ill. 

And  then,  to  add  to  all  his  woes. 

There  was  a  doctor’s  bill. 

To-day,  when  asked  about  the  case 
He  seems  to  grow  annoyed, 

And  answers  that  he  suffered  from 
A  siege  of  necktiephoid.  Judge. 

Hekk  is  a  Canadian  apple  pudding 
that  is  recommended  to  our  friends  of 
the  Apple  Consumers’  League:  One 
quart  of  quartered  sour  apples,  one-half 
cupful  of  sugar,  one-fourth  cupful  of 
water,  a  pinch  of  grated  nutmeg.  Bake 
these  ingredients  together  20  minutes 
in  a  deep  pudding  dish;  then  remove 
and  pour  over  the  apples  the  following 
batter;  One  cupful  of  flour,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  sugar,  one-fourth  teaspoonful 
salt,  one  beaten  egg,  two  tahlespoonfuls 
of  soft  butter.  Return  to  the  oven,  in¬ 
crease  the  heat  and  bake  for  20  minutes 
more.  Serve  with  maple  sauce  made  as 
follows:  Add  to  one  thoroughly  beaten 
egg  one  cupful  of  grated  maple  sugar, 
one  cupful  of  whipped  cream,  one-half 
teaspoonful  ot  vanilla.  In  Vermont, 
where  this  recipe  was  obtained,  a  bowl 
of  gi-atcd  maple  sugar  invariably  ac¬ 
companied  most  desserts.  Budding 
sauces  were  always  well  covered  with  it. 


The  epidemic  of  fur-trimmed  hats 
this  Winter  is  something  surprising. 
Some  are  not  merely  fur-trimmed,  but 
both  crown  and  brim  are  made  of  fur, 
often  faced  under  the  brim  with  chiffon 
or  velvet.  Squirrel  is  especially  favored, 
and  this  is  often  combined  with  burnt 
orange  velvet,  the  combination  of  deep 
orange  and  gray  being  very  fashionable 
now.  A  crown  of  tucked  chiffon  with  a 
fur  brim  seems  a  very  odd  combination, 
especially  when  it  is  adorned  with  roses 
under  the  brim.  The  more  expensive 
fur  millinery  is  imitated  in  cheap  ma¬ 
terials,  80  we  see  cotton  velvet  faced 
with  everyday  pussy  cat,  side  by  side 
with  Siberian  squirrel  or  chinchilla.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  so  many  silly  wo¬ 
men,  instead  of  buying  simpler  articles 
within  their  means,  insist  upon  cheap 
imitations  of  expensive  goods.  No  one 
is  ever  really  deceived  by  them,  and 
there  is  not  even  the  excuse  that  the 
plainer  articles  are  ugly  or  unbecoming. 
Sincerity  in  dress  is  not  without  its  in¬ 
fluence  upon  character. 

* 

The  New  York  Department  of  Chari¬ 
ties  has  made  a  new  departure  in  en¬ 
gaging  Miss  Florence  R.  Corbett  as  gen¬ 
eral  adviser  and  assistant  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  purchase,  distribution, 
cooking  and  serving  of  food  in  all  the 
institutions  controlled  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  Miss  Corbett  is  a  specialist  in 
dietary  questions,  and  a  graduate  of  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College.  During 
last  November  the  Department  of  Chari¬ 
ties  fed  a  daily  average  of  8,667  persons. 
Miss  Corbett  is  expected  to  study  the 


best  dietaries  for  employees,  as  well  as 
inmates  of  institutions,  and  to  prevent 
wastes  in  kitchen  and  uiningroom.  The 
Commissioner  of  Charities  wishes  her  to 
introduce  more  variety  into  the  meals; 
he  thinks  the  people  should  have  more 
milk,  eggs,  butter,  vegetables  and  fruit, 
without  increasing  the  cost  over  the 
present  expenditure.  It  seems  likely 
that  the  public  housekeeping  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Charities  will  be  wonder¬ 
fully  improved  by  the  introduction  of 
this  skilled  dietitian,  and  it  suggests  an 
excellent  field  of  usefulness  for  women 
trained  in  domestic  science. 

* 

In  discussing  her  lessons  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  small  girt,  we  are  often  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  words  apparently  so 
simple  as  to  need  no  explanation  are 
sometimes  a  complete  mystery  to  the 
average  child;  they  are  accepted  in  good 
faith  and  learned  by  rote  with  no  more 
understanding  than  if  Sanskrit  or  Chal¬ 
dean.  If  a  child’s  honest  questioning  is 
repressed  while  the  subject  is  fresh  in 
mind  many  opportunities  for  acquiring 
needed  information  are  lost,  and  the 
habit  of  interest  in  the  how  and  why  of 
common  things  is  suppressed  or  lessen¬ 
ed.  As  examples  of  thus  learning  with¬ 
out  understanding  here  are  some  an¬ 
swers  recently  received  in  a  Kansas 
school  examination:  “Define  the  word 
fathom  and  form  a  sentence  with  it.” 
“A  fathom  has  six  feet;  a  fly  is  a  fath¬ 
om.”  “Define  species.”  “Species  is 


4302  Ohllil’a  Sleeping  Suit,  2  to  8  yrs.. 

kind;  a  boy  must  be  species  to  his 
mother.”  “Define  odorless.”  “Odorless 
is  without  scent;  a  nian  who  is  odorless 
cannot  ride  in  a  car.” 

m 

Eveuy  trade  and  profession  has  some 
technical  terms  that  are  a  puzzle  to  out¬ 
siders.  We  read  of  a  young  man  who 
applied  for  the  position  of  assistant 
gardener.  The  master  of  the  place  ques¬ 
tioned  him  at  some  length  as  to  his 
qualifications. 

“Do  you  know  much  about  the  care  of 
flowers?  Have  you  had  experience?”  he 
asked. 

“I’ve  never  been  out  to  work,”  said 
the  young  man,  “but  I  know  all  about 
’em — flowers.  Oh  yes,  I  can  take  care  of 
’em  all  right.  Geraniums  and  nastur¬ 
tiums  and— all  of  ’em.  Oh,  you  can 
trust  me,  sir.” 


4297  Workman’s  Shirt  With 

Shield,  34  to  44  breast. 

’  1 

appeared,  to  interrupt  his  emjiloyer,  i 
then  deep  in  a  book  on  the  piazza.  I 
“Excuse  me,  sir,”  said  the  young  man,  j 
jauntily,  “but  if  you’ll  come  now,  1 
think  you’ll  find  I’ve  brushed  those 
peas  enough.  There  was  hardly  any 
dust  on  them,  anyway.  Of  course  if 
you  want  me  to  keep  on  I  can,  but  it 
looks  to  me  like  a  waste  of  time.” 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  sleeping  suit  that  will  keep  children 
warm  is  a  necessity  in  Winter.  Most 
patterns  for  such  garments  are  too 
skimpy  for  comfort,  but  this  trouble 
is  avoided  in  the  pattern  shown.  The 
suit  is  made  with  a  yoke,  fitted  by 
shoulder  seams,  to  which  the  gathered 
body  portions  are  joined;  the  legs  be¬ 
ing  extended  to  form  feet  which  may  be 
omitted.  The  closing  is  made  at  the 
center  back  by  means  of  buttons  and  I 
buttonholes  and  the  full  sleeves  arc 
gathered  into  wristbands  which  prevent  i 
their  slipping  up  and  exposing  the 
arms.  The  quantity  of  material  required 
for  the  medium  size  (four  years)  is  2% 
yards  27  inches  wide  or  2%  yards  36 
inches  wide.  The  pattern  No,  4302  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  children  of  2,  4,  6  and 
8  years  of  age;  price  10  cento. 

An  excellent  working  garment  for  the 
Winter  is  the  fireman’s  shirt  figured. 
The  shirt  is  made  with  full  length  plain 
fronts  and  back,  a  pointed  yoke  being 
applied  over  the  latter  which  gives  ad¬ 
ditional  strength  over  the  shoulders. 
The  shield  portion  is  buttoned  into 
place  but  can  be  omitted  and  the  fronts 
left  plain  whenever  preferred.  Beneath 
the  shield  is  the  opening  that  is  closed 
by  means  of  buttons  and  buttonholes. 
The  sleeves  are  two  seamed,  faced  to 
form  cuffs,  and  the  neck  is  finished  with 
a  turnover  collar.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
five  yards  27  inches  wide,  or  ZV4,  yards 
44  inches  wide.  The  pattern  No.  4297 
is  cut  in  size  for  a  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and 
44-inch  breast  measure;  price  10  cents. 


PURE 

SURE 


Because  it’s  all  coffee— 
Just  the  pure  coffee-bean. 
Because  the  sealed  pack¬ 
age  insures  uniform 
strength  and  flavor. 


The  World’s  Regulator  | 

Nearly  ten  million  Elgin  watches 
act  as  one  great  j>endulum  in  regu¬ 
lating  the  hours  of  business,  travel 
and  pleasure  the  world  over.  Every 

ELGIN 

Watch 

is  made  of  the  finest  materials  by 
the  most  skilled  hands. 

Always  look  for  the  watch  word 
“Elgin,”  engraved  on  the  works 
of  the  world’s  best  watches.Send 
for  free  booklet  about  watches. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO.,  Elgin,  III. 


or  unmakes  a 
lamp. 

Macbeth. 


My  name  on  every  “  right  ”  one. 


If  you’ll  send  your  address,  I’ll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


Bright  as  the  Morning, 

light  the  clearest,  steadiest,  strongest,  with  | 
never  a  thought  of  its  being  blown 
out  when  you  carry  a 

Dietz  Blizzard  Cold 
Blast  Lantern. 

It's  the  lantern  that  never  smokes,  soots  or  I 
thekurs,  Dietz  makes  many  styles  for  many 
purposes.  When  you  see  the  name  Dietz  | 
rest  assured  you  have  the  best. 

LANTERNS 

are  safe  lanterns.! 

Don’t  forget  to  look  for  the  name  when  you 
go  to  buy.  If  your  dsaler  shouldn’t  hayo  It  be 
will  get  it.  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog.  J 

R.  E.  Dietz  Company, 

87  I-uight  St.,  New  York. 

Established  1840. 


DIETZ 


Kake  Your  Spare  Time  Count 

V  by  taking  our 

Correspondence  Course 

in  Ilortleulture  under  Proft 
l.lberty  11.  Hulley  of  Cornell 
University.  Treats  ol  Vegetable 
Gardening,  1-ruit  Growing,  Flori¬ 
culture  and  the  Ornamentation  of 
Grounds.  We  also  offer  a  course 
in  Modern  Agriculture  under 
Prof.  Brooks  of  Mass.  Agri¬ 
cultural  College.  Full  Commer¬ 
cial,  Normal  and  Academic 
d.puimenU.  Tuition  nomln&L  Toxt-bookn 
to  our  itudouts.  Catalogue  and 
partieularafree.  Writa  to.day, 

be  Home  CorrespODdenc*  Sehook 
Dept.  Ig ,  Sprlngneld,  aus. 


SKUNKi^ 

and  another  Raw  Furs;  also  Cattle  and  Horse  Hides 

Bhlppt'd  to  US  wlllbrind*  the  Ksnaer  and  Trapper  lU  to  60% 
morethan  if  sold  athome.  want  every  Farmer,  Trader, 
Trapper  and  Buyer  in  the  U.  8.  and  Canada  to  ship  hla  Haw 
Furs  and  Hides  to  ns.  Illfrhest  market  prices  and  prompt 
cash  retarnsf^iaranteede  Write  for  onrprlee  list,  shipping 
tags,  tiame  Laws,  ete.  ANDER8CH  BR08*e 
Pept.  69  Mailt  MinneapohSf  MinHs 


ARROW  BRAND 

Ready  Kooflug: 
can  be  very 
advantageous¬ 
ly  up  plied  on 
SILOS,  Farm 
Ruildingg  or 
Sheds  by  any 

ASPHALT  READY  R00FIN6  CO.  TnIZZ, 

136  Water  St.,  New  York. _ samples. 


ABOT’S  SHEATHING  QUILT 

insures  warm,  comfortable  bouses  and 
barns.  Gives  six  times  the  protection  ot 
ordinary  building  papers.  Non-inflammable,  non¬ 
conducting  and  low  in  price.  Agents  at  all  central 
points.  Write  for  free  sample. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Mfr..  81  KUbySL.BoUea.MaM. 


STEEL  ROOFING 

FREIBHT  CHARBES  PAID  BY  US 


Strictly  new,  perfect.  Semi  -  Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  2  feet  wide,  6  feet  long.  The 
brut  Kooflug,  Siding  or  Ceiling  you  can  nae. 
No  experience  necessary  to  lay  it.  An 
ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the  only 
tools  you  need.  We  furnish  nails  free 
and  paint  roofing  two  sides.  Comes 
either  flat,  corrugated  or  “V”  crimped. 
Dellrered  free  of  all  ehargea  to  all  points 
in  the  U.  8.,  east  of  the  Misslsslopi  River 
and  North  of  the  Ohio  River  , 

AT  $2.25  PER  SQUARE 

Prieat  to  other  points  on  applleation.  A  square  means  100 
square  feet.  Write  for  free  Catalogrue  No. 

j  CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKIH6  CO..  W.  35tb  and  Iron  Sit.,  Chicago 
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The  Nurse’s  Vocation. 

We  are  often  asked  to  advise  country 
girls  who  think  of  becoming  trained 
nurses,  many  of  them  with  but  little 
knowledge  of  what  the  work  really  in¬ 
volves.  We  think  this  one  of  the  finest 
professions  in  the  world  for  the  woman 
who  is  really  suited  to  it,  but  anyone 
who  imagines  it  to  be  light  and  remu¬ 
nerative  work  is  sorely  in  error.  Good 
health,  abundant  common  sense,  seren¬ 
ity  of  temper  and  the  soldier’s  obedience 
to  orders  are  the  first  requisites  for  the 
profession.  The  girl  who  goes  to  a  hos¬ 
pital  for  training,  with  the  impression 
that  her  chief  duty  is  to  wear  a  becom¬ 
ing  uniform  soon  awakens  to  some  very 
stern  and  unpleasant  realities.  If  she 
possesses  real  ability,  the  repugnant  de¬ 
tails  present  in  all  nursing  are  soon 
glorified  by  her  enthusiasm;  if  not  the 
term  of  probation  convinces  her  that  a 
trim  seersucker  frock  and  becoming 
cap  cannot  compensate  for  the  burdens 
that  go  with  them.  Many  Canadian 
girls  come  across  the  line  and  enter  this 
field  in  the  United  States,  and  the  sweet¬ 
faced  nurse  who  srtiiles  at  us  in  Fig.  13 
is  one  of  them.  Our  sisters  from  the 
north  have  a  fine  reputation  for  superb 


A  FAIR  CANADIAN.  Fig.  13. 

health  and  serenity  of  disposition,  the 
natural  results  of  a  fondness  for  out¬ 
door  sports,  and  they  are  admirably 
adapted  for  the  work  of  the  trained 
nurse. 


Puttipkitt  Pies  in  Winter. 

How  dear  to  our  hearts  is  the  old  yellow 
pumpkin, 

When  orchards  are  barren  of  stuffing  for 
pies. 

When  peaches  and  apples  have  proven  a 
failure, 

And  berries  of  no  kind  have  greeted  our 
eyes. 

How  fondly  we  turn  to  the  rugged  old 
cornrteld 

And  gather  the  fruit  we  can  never 
despise; 

The  bright  golden  pumpkin— the  savory 
pumpkin— 

The  sweet,  mellow  pumpkin  we  make  into 
pie,s.  —Credit  Lost. 

Guests  at  my  table  invariably  exclaim 
over  it  as  a  phenomenon  whenever  they 
encounter,  as  they  frequently  do,  fresh 
pumpkin  pie  in  Winter.  And  yet  it  is 
not  an  impossibility  to  serve  this  fa¬ 
vorite  Yankee  dainty  throughout  the 
Winter  season,  as  others  beside  myself 
may  have  learned.  My  family  has  al¬ 
ways  been  fond  of  pumpkin  pie,  so  jeal¬ 
ously  fond  that  it  would  accept  no  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  the  genuine  article;  powders 
and  dried  pastes  purporting  to  be  as 
good  as  the  original  literally  would  not 
go  down,  and  of  course  the  fruit  never 
would  keep  long  enough.  If  it  escaped 
Autumn  eating  it  invariably  went  into 
a  decline  so  early  in  the  season  that  by 
Christmas  pumpkin  pie  was  only  a 
legendary  memoi*y.  Acting  upon  the 
advice  of  an  old-time  cook  I  tried  can¬ 
ning  the  mashed  fruit  in  the  hope  of 
preserving  it  for  Winter  delectation,  but 
it  spoiled  in  the  waiting.  I  was  in  de¬ 
spair  until  a  young  friend  well  up  in  the 
science  of  cookology,  a  graduate  of  a 
cooking  school,  by  the  way,  told  me  the 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


secret  that  has  enabled  us  to  indulge 
in  pumpkin  pies  as  often  through  the 
Winter  as  the  scarcity  of  the  fruit  and 
the  supply  of  Mason’s  sealers  will  per¬ 
mit  of  the  canning. 

The  priceless  secret  is  this:  Do  not 
mash  the  fruit  (vegetable,  if  you  like) 
until  ready  for  use.  Cut  the  pumpkin 
in  thick,  even  slices,  pare  and  remove 
seeds  and  fiber,  cutting  the  slices  into 
cubes  about  IV2  inch  square.  Throw 
these  into  a  steamer  and  steam  slowly 
over  a  generous  quantity  of  water  until 
thoroughly  done.  Have  cans  scalded 
and  piping  hot,  pint  cans  are  best,  as 
they  hold  just  enough  for  one  pie;  re¬ 
move  the  pumpkin  cubes  carefully,  lift¬ 
ing  each  one  singly  by  a  fork  so  as  not 
to  break  them,  and  put  into  the  hot 
cans,  shaking  slightly  to  fill  in  the 
chinks.  When  full  pour  on  water  from 
the  kettle  over  which  the  fruit  has 
steamed,  which  must  be  boiling  hot, 
thrust  a  knife  around  the  inside  of  the 
can  to  remove  every  suggestion  of  an 
air  bubble,  wipe  off  and  apply  rubber, 
which  should  be  new  or  without  sus¬ 
picion  of  a  flaw.  Let  cool,  test  to  see 
that  the  cans  are  airtight  and  set  away 
in  a  dark  place.  This  last  is  important. 

Now  whenever  the  pumpkin  pie  hun¬ 
ger  assails  you,  open  a  can  and  throw 
the  cubes  into  a  colander;  when  drained 
thoroughly  pour  off  the  water  and  rub 
thi-ough  colander  to  insure  smoothness. 
A  pint  can  full  of  the  cubes  will  give 
you  IV4,  cupful  of  the  pulp,  to  which  add 
a  half  cupful  of  sugar,  half  teaspoonful 
of  cinnamon,  teaspoonful  of  ginger  (or 
less  according  to  taste),  pinch  of  salt, 
one  egg  well  beaten,  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  molasses,  and  cupful  of  good  rich 
milk,  cream  is  bettey.  Have  your  pan 
lined  with  good  paste  put  on  a  little 
thicker  than  for  other  pies,  and  built 
up  higher  i-ound  the  edge  by  the  manip¬ 
ulation  of  thumb  and  finger;  brush  it 
over  with  white  of  egg  and  set  the  crust 
in  the  oven,  or  better  still  on  top  of  the 
stove  long  enough  to  glaze  the  egg.  This 
will  insure  a  crisp  under  crust,  instead 
of  the  soggy  thing  we  are  so  often 
tempted  to  leave  dismantled  on  our 
plates.  This  is  the  conventional  rule 
for  pumpkin  pie,  but  there  are  varia¬ 
tions  dictated  as  often  by  choice  as  by 
necessity.  For  instance,  many  people 
use  a  tablespoonful  of  cornstarch  in 
place  of  the  egg,  even  when  the  hens 
are  not  “on  strike.”  Rub  the  corn¬ 
starch  with  the  sugar  and  fold  into  the 
pumpkin  and  it  will  not  lump,  and  your 
pie  will  be  as  fine  grained  and  delicious 
as  the  egg  variety.  I  prefer  it,  as  there 
is  not  the  danger  of  that  watery  condi¬ 
tion,  the  result  of  overbaking.  If  your 
milk  is  not  sufficiently  rich  add  a  lump 
of  butter,  or  lend  me  your  ear  while  I 
whisper — if  your  supply  of  fresh  milk 
is  exhausted  dissolve  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  condensed  milk  in  a  cupful  of  the 
drained  pumpkin  juice  and  the  family 
will  never  know  but  that  it  is  the  best 
Jersey  brand.  Another  hint,  if  your 
crop  of  pumpkins  was  limited  you  can 
piece  out  your  pie  material  with 
squashes  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  con¬ 
cerned.  Indeed,  many  housewives  pre¬ 
fer  a  mixture  of  squash  and  pumpkin 
in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the 
former  to  two  of  the  latter,  believing 
that  it  gives  a  richer,  more  appetizing 

pie.  MAUI>E  E.  .SMITH-IIYMEKS. 


THE  ODD  PENNIES. 

For  the  sake  of  saving  odd 
pennies  don’t  buy  an  inferior 
emulsion  when  you  really  need 
Scott’s  Emulsion. 

The  difference  in  price  is 
pennies.  The  difference  in  re¬ 
sults  is  pounds — pounds  of 
new  flesh — and  days  of 
strength  and  comfort. 

Those  who  have  lost  flesh 
can  regain  it  more  quickly  by 
means  of  Scott’s  Emulsion 
than  in  any  other  way. 

Send  for  Free  Sample. 

SCOTT  &  BOW N E,  Chemists,  409  Pearl  St. ,  N.  Y. 
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'February  ist  the  subscription  price  of 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post  will  be  doubled. 
It  will  be  better  and  larger.  We  shall  double  its 
value  and  give  you  more  of  it  for  your  money. 

Until  FEBRUARY  1st  you  can 
have  it  a  whole  year- 52  weeks- 

FOR  ONLY  ONE  DOLLAR 

After  Feb.  ist  the  price  will  be  $2.00  per  year. 

Has  been  regularly  published  for  174  years,  and  now  has 
a  paid  circulation  of  more  than  400,000  copies  weekly. 

Save  a  dollar  now  by  sending  a  dollar  TO-DAY,  for  the 
oldest,  strongest  and  best  weekly  magazine.  Handsomely 
printed  and  illustrated. 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


Farmers’ 

Telephoives 

are  not  untried  novelties. 
Thou.sands  now  use  them 
dally.  For  this  purpose  there 
is  no  instrument  better  than 

0\irSta.i\dak.rd  No.  2, 

which  Is  shown  In  thecut.  This  Is 
no  trust  nor  monopoly  phone.  No 
rents,  no  royalties.  All  your 
own.  Simple,  perfect  in  calling, 
sending  and  receiving.  Equal  to 
any  phone  made.  We  furnish 
switchboards  and  all  access¬ 
ories.  Does  it  interest 
you!  Write  for  our 
catalogue.  Sent  free. , 

TUB  U.  S.  ELECrUIC  MFO.  CO.. 
800  Elm  St..  Butler.  Pu. 


BIG  WAGES 

Mr.  Tassell  made  $1,500  the  first 


TO  MEN 

and 

WOMEN 

,  Tassell  made  $1,500  the  first  five  months. 
,  Mr.  Wise,  of  S.D.,  $12.  Ist  day.  Mr.  Clay, 
of  Vt.,  $9  first  day.  Mr.  Doerge,  of  Me., 
.$10  one  afternoon.  Mr.  Elliott,  of  Pa., 
$17  first  two  days.  Mrs.  Howard,  of  la.. 
$59.50  in  one  week.  Hundreds  of  others 
making  big  money  selling  and  appoint¬ 
ing  agents  for  tlaatcrr  Vapor  Butli 
Cablneta.  Prices  reduced.  Let  us  start 
I  you.  We  furnish  everything.  Anyone 
willing  to  work  can  make  $20  to  $40  a 
week  easy.  Greatest  money-maker  known.  Just 
what  everybody  needs.  Wonderful  iieller. 
We’re  old  firm.  Capital  $100,000.00.  Write  for 
New  Plan.  Terma,  Kte.,  FREE.  Address, 
WORLD  M’F’G  CO..  621  World  Bldg.,  Cincinnati.  0. 


ONLY  $1.00 


Cut  this  ad. 
out  and  send 
to  us  with 

$1.00,  and 

we  will 
you 

this  hand¬ 
some 

RESERVOIR 
COOR 
STOVE. 

by  freight  C.O.D., 
subject  to  exam¬ 
ination.  You  can 
•  xamino  It  at 
your  nearest  rail¬ 
road  station,  and 
f  found  perfectly 
satisfactory,  ex¬ 
actly  as  represented,  the  equal  of  stoves 
others  sell  at  115.00  to  120.00,  then  pay  the 
agent  OurPli  fiJ  and  freight  charges,  less 
arauini.  >RICE...  SlltO^  the  $1.00  Hat  with  order. 

This  Is  the  regular  S-lg  sixe,  18x17x11  oven,  MxM  top, 
weighs  300  pounds,  burns  coal  or  wood,  handsomely 
nickel  trimmed,  large  porcelain  lined  reservoir,  made  In 
our  own  foundiV  and  one  of  the  beet  ceoN  etovee  built, 

WE  SELL  STEEL  RANGES  AT  $12.98  “trZ 

and  In  our  own  foundry  we  make  all  kinds  of  steel  and 
cast  Iron  stoves  and  ranges,  also  everything  In  heating 
stoves,  which  we  ship  to  any  address  at  actual  foundry 
cost,  with  but  our  one  small  percentage  of  profit  added. 

Write  for  FREE  STOVE  CATALOGUE.  Address. 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  3l  CO.,  chicabo,  ill. 


RDCAT  TTTU  U  A  VPl?  DUDUETTIAY  Sold  for  Cash  or  on  Monthly  Payments. 
ADoULUlu  ilAilliEi  rllittr Hit  1  lull  Money  Refunded  afterC  Months’  Trial  If 

Clapp’s  Ideal  Steel  Range 

is  not  perfectly  satisfactory  to  you.  My  superior  location  in  Ohio  on  Lake 
Brie  enables  me  to  construct  the  very  best  Steel  Range  at  the  lowest  possible 
price.  Coal,  Iron,  Steel  and  other  Steel  Range  materials  are  cheapest  here. 
Freights  are  low  and  Labor  is  the  best.  Large  complete  factory  with  the  best 
facilities,  run  by  men  who  have  had  20  years^  experience.  Insures  you  getting 
the  “top-notch"  in  a  Steel  Range  at  a  positive  saving  of  $10  to  $20.  F”elght 
paid  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Tennessee  River. 

Sent  Free.  My  complete  catalogue  of  all  sixes  aud  styles 
with  or  without  reservoir,  for  city,  town  or  country  use,  with 
book  describing  the  good  and  bad  points  of  a  Steel  range, 
which  you  should  see  whether  you  buy  of  me  or  not. 
rHFQTFD  n  n  HDD  Practical  stove  and  Range  Man, 
LmLi^ILA  U,  LL/lrr  ,  «02  summit  street.  TOLlfiHO.OHIO 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  10 


MARKETS 


THE  WEEK'S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLESALE  PKICES. 

New  York,  January  2,  1903. 

GRAIN.— Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  79%;  No.  2, 
northern  Spring,  36%.  Corn,  No.  2,  mixed, 
59%.  Oats,  No.  2,  mixed,  33%.  Rye,  No.  2, 
western,  52%.  Barley,  western  feeding, 
39(^40;  good  to  choice  malting,  56(S.60. 

FEED.— Spring  bran,  $19(iil9.30;  middlings, 
$20(h-23;  linseed  meal,  $27;  cottonseed  meal, 
$26.' 

SEEDS.— Toledo,  clover,  March  delivery, 
$6.90;  Timothy,  prime,  $1.80;  millet,  2%(y-3; 
hemp,  3%;  mustard,  yellow,  3<4j;4%. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Hay,  prime,  97%^1; 
No.  1,  90<ij-95;  No.  2,  304i;35;  No.  3,  6ui^-6a; 
clover,  mixed,  65(^30;  clover,  55(^62;  No 
grade,  40^o6;  salt,  45(ii;5u.  Sii'aw,  long  I'i  e, 
6aii.80;  short  rye,  50(Ji-60. 

BEANS.— Marrow,  1902,  choice,  bushel, 
$2.72%^2.75;  medium,  $2.3'<y24r2.40;  pea,  $-.0.7,. 
2.371/2;  red  kianey,  $3.05;  while  kidney,  $2.70ii; 
2.75;  black  turtle  soup,  $2.50;  yellow  eye, 
$2.70(&-2.75. 

MIHK.— New  York  Exchange  price  $1.31 
per  40-tiuart  can,  or  3%  cents  per  quart  to 
shippers  in  the  26-cent  freight  zone. 

BUTTER.— Creamery,  extra,  28@23%;  Ists, 
26(&-27;  seconds,  23V24i;25;  lower  grades,  214x-^o; 
State  dairy,  half-tubs,  fancy,  26;  firsts, 
24(ii/25;  seconds,  224jj23;  western  imitation 
creamery,  finest,  22;  fair  to  good,  i6*/24J'-  • 
western  factory,  fresh,  fancy,  21;  lower 
grades,  17(&;13. 

CHEESE.— Full  cream,  small.  Fall  made, 
colored,  fancy,  14;  choice,  13%;  goou  to 
prime,  13;  common  to  fair,  ll%!i3'12V2;  large, 
good  to  prime,  13;  common  to  fair,  11%@ 
.*3%;  light  skims,  ch’ce,  ll%(if;l2;  part  skims, 
common,  6@7. 

EGGS.— Jersey,  State  and  Pa.,  fancy, 
selected,  while,  32(^33;  fresh-gathered,  fey, 
mixed,  23;  Slate  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good, 
24^26;  held  and  mixed,  2U@22;  Western, 
fresh-gathered,  fancy,  26;  average  best,  25; 
fair  to  good,  23^24;  inferior,  20(&22.  Ken¬ 
tucky,  fair  to  prime,  20®25.  Tennessee, 
fair  to  prime,  £1(^23%.  Kentucky  and  Ten¬ 
nessee,  inferior,  19@20;  fresh-gathered, 
dirties,  16(^19;  checks,  15@16;  refrigerator. 
Fall  packed,  common  to  choice,  2U(^23; 
Spring  packed,  fey,  local  storage,  charges 
paid  to  Jan.  1,  21;  Spring  packed,  local 
storage,  good  to  prime,  20@20%;  Spring 
packed,  on  dock,  20fei20%;  Summer  packed, 
common  to  prime,  18<5/19%;  limed,  choice, 
20;  fair  to  good,  18%@19y2. 

HONEY.— N.  Y.  State,  clover,  comb,  fey, 
Ib,  16@16;  fair  to  good,  12@14;  buckwheat 
12@14;  extracted  clover,  7(&)7%;  extracted 
buckwheat,  6%(S)7.  California,  extracted, 
lb,  6%@7.  Southern,  extracted,  gallon, 
60^76. 

HOPS.— N.  Y.  State,  1902,  choice,  lb,  35<g) 
37;  medium,  32@34;  ordinary,  29@31. 

GINSENG.— Northern  and  Eastern,  $5® 
5.50;  Western,  $4(&;4.50  Southern  and  South¬ 
western,  $3.75(g)4.^. 

ORANGES.— New  York  auction  sales: 
California,  $1.30^3.55;  Floridas,  $2.87%(&;4.25: 
Jamaicas,  bbl.,  $4.25(i</5.12%;  Tangerines,  half 
boxes,  $1.10@$2.10.  Grape  fruit,  Fla.,  $2(g;$5. 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS.— Cucumbers, 
Boston,  dozen,  $1.50@1.75;  lettuce,  Boston, 
dozen,  25@1.25;  mushrooms,  lb,  10@40;  rad¬ 
ishes,  100  bunches,  $1.50@2.50;  tomatoes,  lb, 
20@25. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— Apples,  evaporated, 
lb,  7@7%;  choice,  6%@6%;  prime,  5%^r5%: 
common,  4@5;  sun-dried.  Southern,  sliced, 
lb,  4@5%;  quarters,  4@5%;  chops,  prime,  per 
100  lbs.,  $2.40@2.50;  cores  and  skins,  prime, 
100  lbs.,  $1,37@1.50.  Raspberries,  evaporated, 
lb.,  23.  Huckleberries,  lb.,  17@18.  Black¬ 
berries,  8%@9.  Cherries,  22. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples,  Ben  Davis, 
bbl.,  $1.50@2.25;  King,  $1.50@3;  Hubbardston. 
$1.25(g)2;  Baldwin,  $1@2.25;  Spitzenberg,  $1.50 
@3;  Northern  Spy,  $1@2;  Greening,  $1@:2.50; 
Colorado,  Spitzenberg,  bushel  box,  $2.25® 
2.50;  Colorado,  Winesap,  bu.  box,  $1.50@ 
1.75;  Colorado,  Ben  Davis,  bu.  box,  $1.25. 
Pears,  Kieffer,  bbl.,  $1@1.75.  Grapes,  W’n 
N.  Y.,  Catawba,  small  basket,  10®14;  black, 
8@12;  W’n  N.  Y.,  Catawba,  10-basket  case, 
$1@$2.50;  Concord,  10-basket  case,  $1;  Con¬ 
cord,  in  trays,  ton,  $25@50;  Catawba,  $25® 
50.  Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  large  varie¬ 
ties,  prime  to  fancy,  bbl.,  $10@11:  common 
to  fair,  $6®9;  Jersey,  bbl.,  $8.50®9;  crate, 
$2.50@2.75.  Strawberries,  Florida,  quart, 
50@75;  California,  pint,  20@40. 

VEGETABLES.— Bermuda,  prime,  bbl., 
$4@4.50;  seconds.  $2.50®3;  Long  Island,  in 
bulk,  $2@2.25;  State,  Pa.  and  Mich.,  180 
lbs.,  $1.50@2;  Wls.  and  other  Western,  180 
lbs.,  $1.60®1.87;  Western,  sack,  $1.75®1.S0; 
Jersey,  bbl.,  $1.75®2;  Southern,  second 
crop,  bbl.,  $1®1.75;  Maine,  sack.  $2®2.25; 
German,  168-rb.  sack,  $1.25@2;  Belgium, 
168-lt).  sack,  $1.25@2;  Sweets,  So.  Jersey, 
bbl.,  $2.50@3.75;  Sweets,  Jersey,  half-bbl. 
bkt.,  $1®1.50.  Brussels  sprouts,  quart,  10® 
15.  Beets,  L.  I.  &  Jersey,  old.  bbl..  $1.25rf/ 
1.50;  Charleston,  100  bunches,  $2®3:  New 
Orleans,  100  bunches,  $2@2.50.  Carrots,  New 
Orleans,  100,  $3®4:  L.  I.  &  Jersey,  old,  bbl., 
$1.25®1.75.  Cabbage.  Danish  seed,  red,  ton, 
$140)18;  white.  .$10012;  domestic,  white,  ton, 
$7®8:  red,  100,  $2.50®4.50;  white.  100,  $2®3.50; 
Norfolk,  bbl.,  75®1.  Cauliflowers,  L.  I., 


prime,  bbl.,  $4@7;  L.  I.,  culls,  bbl.,  $1®2; 
Florida,  basket,  $2®3.50;  California,  case, 
$2.50®3.50.  Celery,  fancy,  large,  doz.,  60® 
1;  medium  size,  25@40;  small,  10@20.  Cu¬ 
cumbers,  Florida,  crate,  $1.50®2.50.  Chic¬ 
ory,  New  Orleans,  bbl.,  $2@4.  Escarol, 
New  Orleans,  bbl.,  $2@4.  Eggplants,  Fla., 
box,  $1®1.75.  Kale,  Norfolk,  bbl.,  50®65. 
Kohlrabi,  New  Orleans,  100,  $2®3.  Lettuce, 
North  Carolina,  bbl.,  $4@5;  Florida,  basket, 
$1@4;  New  Orleans,  bbl.,  $4®8.  Onions, 
Orange  Co.,  yellow,  bag,  $1.75®2.25  red, 
$1.25@1.75;  Connecticut,  white,  bbl.,  $2.500 i : 
yellow,  $2®2.75;  red,  $1.50@2;  State  &  W’n, 
white,  bbl.,  $2@4.50;  yellow,  $1.25®2.25;  red, 
$1.25®!. 75;  white  pickle  onions,  bbl.,  $3®6. 
Okra,  Florldm  carrier,  $1®2.  Peppers,  Fla., 
carrier,  $1.50®2.  Parsnips,  bbl..  $1.50@1.75. 
Radishes,  Norfolk,  basket,  $1.25@1.50;  New 
Orleans,  bbl.,  $3.  Romaine,  New  Orleans, 
bbl.,  $2®4;  Southern,  basket,  $1@1.50.  Spin¬ 
ach,  Norfolk,  bbl.,  $1.25@1.150.  String 
beans,  Fla.,  wax,  crate,  $1@3;  New  Orleans, 
wax.  bushel  box,  $1.25.  Squash,  marrow, 
bbl.,  $1@1.50;  Hubbard,  $1@1.25.  Turnips, 
Canada,  Russia,  bbl.,  75®85;  Jersey,  Russia, 
bbl.,  65®75;  white,  bbl.,  $1.50@2,  Tomatoes, 
Florida,  carrier,  $1.50®3.ro;  California,  box, 
75@1.25. 


heavy,  $6.60@6.65;  mixed,  $6.50@6.60;  roughs, 
$5.75®6;  stags,  $4.75®5,25. 

CHICAGO.— Steers,  good  to  prime,  $5.40® 
6.60;  Stockers  and  feeders,  $2®4.40;  Texans, 
$3.60@4.75;  canners,  $1.25@2.40;  cows,  $1.25® 
4.50;  heifers,  $2@5.50.  Hogs,  mixed  and 
butchers,  $6.15®6.45;  good  to  choice,  heavy, 
$6.50®6.70;  light,  $5.90®6.35.  Sheep,  $3.25® 
4.60;  lambs,  $4.10®5.90. 

KANSAS  CITY.— Steers,  choice,  export, 
$5.10@6.10;  Stockers  and  feeders,  $2.50@4; 
'I'exans  and  Indians,  $2.75®4.25;  canners, 
$1@2.50.  Calves,  $2@6.50.  Sheep,  $3®4.i 
lambs,  $3.25@5.45.  Hogs,  tops,  $6.57%;  mixed 
packers,  $6.30®6.50. 


BOOK  BULLETIN. 

Poultry  Appliances  and  Handicraft, 
By  G.  B.  Fiske;  130  pages,  cloth;  Illus¬ 
trated.  Orange  Judd  Co.,  New  York;  50 
cents,  postpaid.  A  useful  work  for  poultry- 
men,  containing  brief  descriptions  of  feed¬ 
ing  devices,  ventilators,  nests  and  other 
appliances  for  the  poultry  house. 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.— Calves, 
veals,  prime,  Iti,  11%®12;  common  to  good, 
1C'@11;  buttermilks,  7@9;  grassers,  5%@6%. 
Pork,  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  lb.  8%®s-’*'- : 
medium,  8®8%;  heavy,  7%@7%.  Roasting 
pigs,  lb,  12@14.  Pork  tenderloins,  lb,  .18®19. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Chickens,  prime,  lb, 
11;  poor,  10.  Fowls,  selected,  heavy,  lb, 
13;  poor  to  medium,  12.  Roosters,  old,  lb. 
8%.  Turkeys,  14@15.  Ducks,  Western, 
pair,  80@1;  Southern  &  Southwestern,  70® 
80.  Geese,  Western,  pair,  $1. 5001.62;  South¬ 
ern  &  Southw’n,  $1.25®1.37.  Live  pigeons, 
pair,  20®25. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Turkeys,  Jersey 
&  up-river,  fancy,  18;  fair  to  good,  16017; 
Del.  and  Md.,  fancy,  18;  fair  to  good,  16®17; 
State  and  Pennsylvania,  fancy,  18;  Ohio  & 
Michigan,  fancy,  18;  fair  to  good,  16®17; 
other  Western,  fancy,  17%®18;  dry-picked, 
fancy.  17%®18;  fair  to  prime,  15017;  old, 
15%@16;  common  to  fair,  13014.  Chickens, 
Phila.,  broilers,  lb,  22024;  roasters,  lb,  18; 
mixed  sizes,  15016;  State  and  Penn.,  broil¬ 
ers,  fancy,  18@20;  fancy  roasting,  14®15; 
mixed  sizes,  12013;  poor,  10011;  Ohio  and 
Michigan,  scalded,  fancy,  12%®13;  other 
Western,  fancy,  12012%;  other  Western, 
fancy,  12;  fair  to  good,  10011;  poor,  508. 
Ducks,  Md.  and  other  near-by.  fancy,  17; 
Ohio  and  Michigan,  fancy,  16017;  other 
Western,  fancy,  16;  fair  to  good.  13015. 
Geese.  Md.  and  other  near-by,  fancy,  12® 
13;  Western,  fancy,  12.  Squabs,  prime, 
large,  white,  doz.,  $2.75;  mixed,  $2.2502..37; 
dark,  $1.75. 

AVERAGE  PRICES  of  staple  products 
at  this  market  for  1902  were;  Butter,  extra 
creamery,  24%.  Eggs,  western,  average 
best,  22%.  Wool,  Ohio,  XX.,  30%,  Corn, 
No.  2,  mixed,  67  2-3.  Oats,  No.  2,  mixed, 
45%.  Wheat.  No.  1,  northern,  83.  Hay, 
No.  1,  95%.  Straw,  long  rye,  80. 


PURS. 

Nor.  West. 

Southern  & 

No.  1  quality. 

&  Eastern. 

So.  Western. 

Black  bear  . 

$2O.OO0$3O.OO 

$15.OO0$25.no 

Cubs  &  yearlings. 

5.000  15.00 

4.000 

12.00 

Badger  . 

1.000  1.50 

600 

80 

Otter  . 

7.000  10.00 

5.000 

9.00 

Beaver,  large,  ... 

6.000  8.00 

5.000 

7.00 

Medium  . 

5.000  6.00 

4.000 

5.00 

Small  . 

3.000  4.00 

3.000 

4.00 

Silver  fox  . 

50.000200.00 

. ^ 

. 

Cross  fox  . 

8.000  25.00 

. 0 

Red  fox  . 

2.000  4.00 

1.500 

2.50 

Gray  fox  . 

750  90 

600 

80 

Fisher  . 

5.000  10.00 

. 0 

Wolf,  prairie  . 

1.500  2.00 

1.000 

1.75 

Timber  . 

2.000  4.00 

1.500 

3.00 

Wolverine  . 

4.000  8.00 

. 0 

Uynx  . 

4.000  8.00 

. 0 

Wild  cat  . 

500  1.50 

400 

75 

Civet  cat  . 

. 0  . 

200 

25 

House  cat,  black. 

. 0  . 

200 

25 

Colored  . 

. 0  . 

50 

10 

Marten,  dark  _ 

5.000  15.00 

. 0 

Pale  . 

3.000  5.00 

. 0 

Skunk,  black  . 

1.250  1.50 

1.100 

1.40 

Half-striped  _ 

75©  80 

600 

76 

I.ong  striped  ... 

750  85 

. 0 

Striped  . 

400  50 

350 

45 

White  . 

200  25 

200 

500 

Raccoon  . 

1.000  1..50 

1.10 

Opossum,  large... 

500  60 

450 

55 

Medium  . 

350  40 

250 

30 

Small  . 

100  15 

80 

10 

Rabbit  . 

. 0  . 

10 

1% 

Mink  . 

'2.000  3.50 

1.000 

2.00 

Muskrat,  Winter.. 

140  15 

130 

14 

LIVE  STOCK. 


NEW  YORK.— Calves,  veal,  $509.  Sheep, 
$304.50;  lambs,  choice,  $5@6.30;  culls,  ^.50® 
4.75.  Hogs,  State,  $6.75;  Western,  $6.30. 

EAST  BUFFALO.— Calves,  veal,  tops, 
$8.75  09.50;  common  to  good,  $5.5008.50. 
Sheep,  $1.7503.85;  lambs,  $3.7506.  Hogs, 


Ginseng.  By  M.  G.  Kains;  Orange  Judd 
Co.,  New  York;  144  pages,  24  illustrations; 
50  cents,  postpaid.  A  revised  edition  of  this 
useful  work,  containing  In  addition  to  the 
former  full  statement  of  the  history,  bot¬ 
any  and  culture  of  the  plant,  about  80  pages 
on  the  present  status  of  the  Industry,  In¬ 
cluding  descriptions  of  practical  farms  de¬ 
voted  to  this  business,  laws  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  wild  plant  and  reports  from 
China  concerning  its  use  and  mode  of  sell¬ 
ing  there. 


Wants,  for  Sale  or  Exchange 


Farmer.  Practical,  honest. 
■  *  dll  Chance  for  hustler.  Fann  61) 

acres,  near  New  York.  Recommendations. 

B.  B.  JACKSON,  828  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


— A  No.  13  Ohio  Shredder.  Been  used 


For  Sale 

f.  o.  b.  WALTER 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


F.  TABER,  Lakeview  Farm 


AIREDALETERRiER  PUPPIES 

Also  trained  dogs  on  Bear,  Raccoon. Squirrel.  Skunk, 
Mink,  Opossum.  H.  C.  GRAFF,  Kensington.  Ohio. 


ARFNTQ  WANTfn  introduce  in  every  mu- 
“UulllO  fiHli  I  LU  sical  country  home  the 
Beautiful  New  Song  and  Chorus 

THE  OLD  FARM  BELL 

Llb.terms.  H.W.Fairbank  Pub.  Co.. Abel  Bldg.,  Chicago 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  KNOW  HOW  TO 
MAVC  MnilCV  BELGIAN  HARKS?  Over 

ItlAMi.  InUIICI  1000  are  making  large  protlts  rais¬ 
ing  for  us  to  sell.  We  get  from  $5  to  $40  each  for  the 
nice  ones.  20  to  35  cents  a  pounds  for  the  others.  A 
20-page  Book,  16-page  Belgian  Hare  and  Poultry  Paper 
and  other  literature  Free  for  stamp.  Address  (men¬ 
tioning  The  H.  N.-Y.)  E.  I,  &  B,  CO.,  Belfast,  Me. 


All  COUNTRY  DEALERS  and  TRAPPERS 

will  do  well  by  writing  for  reliable  prices  before  sell¬ 
ing.  Honest  dealings  and  correct  grading  my  motto 
Reference:  First  National  Bank  of  Hightstown. 
Lemuel  black.  Exporter  Raw  Furs  and  Dealei 
in  Ginseng,  Hightstown,  Lock  Box  48,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE. 

a  good  opening  for  Florist  and  Market  Gar¬ 
dener.  Trade  established.  Modern  lO-room  house. 
Elegant  gi’ounds ;  ample  buildings ;  large  gi-een- 
house.  Eleven  acres  loam  soil.  Fine  assortment 
of  fruit.  Good  market;  telephone;  one-half  mile 
to  electric  cars  and  post-ofilce.  Price,  $4,(X)0, 
worth  $5,000.  Address  FLORIST,  care  The  R.  N.-Y. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  PROPERTY 

have  a  farm  or  business  that  you  want  to  turn  Into 
cash  quick  send  description  and  price  to-day  for  our 

Address  CASH  REAL  ESTATE  EXCHAN6E, 

Dept.  N.  Library  Building,  Scranton,  Pa. 


Ear Labels 

for  SHEEP,  HOQS  and 
CATTLE,  from  f  1.00  per 
loo  up.  Best  00  the  mirket 
Send  for  free  catalogue. 

F.  S.  BURCH  &  CO., 

ITS  Mlchlfu  SL.  CHICAOa 


Virginia  Lands 

Productive  soil,  delightful  climate.  Free  catalogue. 
K.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Incorp.,  Richmond,  Va. 


One  of  the  most  desirable  fruit  farms 
in  Virginia.  In  splendid  order.  Will  pay  10  per  cent 
on  price  asked  and  profit  will  increase  steadily.  Near 
great  markets,  fine  transportation  facilities,  and  mild 
climate  in  most  healthful  belt  in  United  States. 

Albemarle  Immigration  Society,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


HOMES  FOR  ALL. 

FLORIDA  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  will 
send  descriptive  booklet,  containing  photographic 
views  free  of  charge  to  all  desiring.  Hammonton 
Is  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line,  30  minutes 
from  Atlantic  City,  30  from  Philadelphia,  and  2% 
hours  from  New  York.  Has  8  schools,  7  churches, 
and  over  4,000  population.  Two  railroads  to  all 
points.  It  is  the  great  fruit  and  poultry  district.  No 
malaria.  Cheap  farms.  Healthiest  section  of  U.S. 

Oldest  Commission  £2: 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  802  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 

G*0.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  PRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  I'KODCCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 

34  &  36  Little  12tli  St.,  New  York. 


To  January  1, 
1904,  for  $1. 

until  January  1,  1904. 


New  subscribers  to  Tng 
R.  N.-\ .  will  now  get  the 
paper  from  the  time  sub¬ 
scriptions  are  rece  ived 
If  you  will  send  us  a  club 
of  four  subscriptions,  new  or  renewal,  with  $4. 
we  will  advance  your  own  subscHption  one  year 
free. 


ESKQT 


REPUTIHG  SHOT  GUN 


•  O  ilO  for  non* 

#0l40  EJECTOR. 


buy*  our  Long  Range  Winner,  l^auge,  Breech 
Shotgun,  walnut  stock,  pistol  grip,  top  nap 


break,  extra 
high  grade. 


loading 
ehotgun. 


F$I0.95  buy* 

'  this  high  grade  bar 
lock  DOUBLE  BARREL 
SHOTGUN,  the  equal  of  $20.00  ^ 

guna  aold  by 
dealer*. 


S  14.92  tor  the  beat 

1 2'gauge,  e-ahot  repeat* 
Ingahotgun  made. 


SI  4.7  5  for  high  grade 
double  barrel 

hgmmerleaa  breech  loading  " ' 


ahotgun,  tlie 
equal  of  bain- 
merless  guns 
Others  sell  at 
(25.00  to  $30.00. 


$18.70  tor  an  Auto¬ 
matic  Shell  Ejecting,  , 

Hammerlea*  Double  Barrel  Shot- 

Eun.  equal  to  guns  others 
-  aell  at  (35.00 
to  (50.00. 


KiUtOHHICl 

rsEUMCHINQ* 

AUTOMATIC  REVOLVER. 

sz.rs. 


1.29 

per  100 
for  beat 


Automatic  Hammerleas 
REVOLVER.  S3.25 

I9CP"'  f*® 

_  for  best  22* 

ealiber  abort  cartridges. 
Another  sizes  at  corres- 
Loaded  Shotgun  Sheila  made,  pondingly  low  pricos 
MARLIN  REPEATING  SHOTGUNS.  -  -  .  $16.25 
STEVEN'S  CRACK  SHOT  RIFLES  ....  2.25 
STEVEN'S  FAVORITE  RIFLES  .....  4.00 

STEVEN'S  IDEAL  RIFLES . 7.00 

For  lowest  prices  ever  known  on  all  kinds  of  guns  and 
sporting  goods,  from  the  cheapest  to  the  best,  cut  this 
ad.  out  and  mall  to  us,  and  receive  our  Sporting  Good* 
Catalogue  Free  by  return  mall.  Address, 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  A  CO.,  CHICAGO. 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES  “T  H  e“°M  ASTER*“W0  RKM  AN 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine,  .superior  to  all  one-cylinder  engines.  Costs  less  to  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  started ;  has  a  wider  sphere 
of  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration ;  can  be  mounted  on  any  light  wagon  as  a  portable.  Weighs  less  than  %  of  one-cylinder  engines.  Give  size  of  engine 
required.  Please  mention  this  paper.  Send  for  catalogue.  THK  TTKMPLK  PUMP  CO.,  Established  1853.  Meagher  and  15th  Street,  CHICAGO. 


IT  CONTAINS  183  LARGE  ENGRAVINGS  OF  HORSES,  CATTLE,  SHEEP,  POULTRY,  ETC. 


The  Cover  of  this  Book  la  a  Beautiful  Live  Stock  Picture  ly  Printed  in  Six  Brilliant  Colors. 

reduced  design  of  cover.  It  cost  us  $3000  to  have  our  Artists  and  Engravers  make  these  Engravings.  Our  Book  contains  a  Finely  Illustrateu 
Veterinary  D^artment  that  will  Save  Yon  Hundreds  of  Dollars.  It  describes  common  Diseases,  and  tells  bow  to  treat  them.  This 
Illustrated  Stock  Book  ahogives  Description,  History  and  Illnstrations  of  the  Different.  Breeds  of  Hnrses^attle,  Sheep,  Goats,  Bogs  and  Poultry.  It 
contains  testimoniiiis,  and  also  Life  Engravings  of  many  very  Noted  Animals.  The  Editor  Of  This  Paper  'Will  Tell  You  That  You  Ought  To 
have  Our-Stock  Book  In  Your  Library  For  Reference.  **  International  Stock  Food,”  8  FEEDS  fob  ONE  CENT,  is  Sold  by  over  40,000 
Dealers  on  a  "Spot  flash  Guarantee”  to  give  you  Extra  Profit  in  Growing  or  Fattening  Horses,  Cattle.  Sheep,  Hogs,  Colts,  Calves,  Lambs  or  Pigs,  or 
Your  Money  Refunded.  ^It  won  the  Highest  Medal  at  Paris  Exposition,  1900.  It  is  constantly  fed  on  our  "International  Stock  Food  Farm.” 

$10.00  CASH,  we  hereby  agree  to  pay  you  this  amount,  IF  BOOK  IS  NOT  AS  DESCKIBED.  *=5# 

IhU  Book  Hailed  Fro*,  PoaUgo  Prepaid,  If  You  Write  tJa  (letter  or  postal)  and  Answer  These  2  questions:  Ist.— Name  This  Paper.  2d — How  Much  Stock  Have  You  f 

We  employ  over  SOO  people  and  have  w  ,  •#  •  (13  1  /N  MINNFAPOt  largest  Stock  Food 

Hundreds  of  Thousands  of  Testimonials  IfllPriiatlOtial  Sfnrk  1*0011  lO  MINN  II  C  A  Capit.l  Paid 

from  Farmerc  and  Stockmen.  ill  ICt  liailUAiai  OIUL/Il  1  UUU  VUay  MINN..  U.  S.  A.  We  Occupy  62,000 


Factory  In  the  World. 
In,  (1,000,000. 

Feet  of  Floor  Space. 


TEST 


.3FEEDS!M0NECENTn"r^>;SIVrK 
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MARKET  NOTES 


REASONS  FOR  LOW  PRICES. 

Why  did  my  apples,  potatoes,  butter, 
eggs,  poultry,  etc.,  net  me  less  than  they 
should? 

This  is  a  plain  practical  question  often 
asked  by  those  who  have  sent  produce  to 
city  markets.  Three  parties,  the  shipper, 
transportation  company  and  city  handler, 
may  be  wholly  or  in  part  to  blame,  or  the 
trouble  may  come  from  a  glutted  market. 

THE  PRODUCER.— Perhaps  the  apples 
might  have  been  more  suitable  for  pig 
feed,  the  potatoes  a  mixed  lot,  with  so 
many  little  ones  showing  as  to  discount 
the  whole  batch,  the  eggs  and  butter  may 
have  been  kept  too  long,  and  the  poultry 
not  fed  long  enough.  Stuff  of  this  ehar- 
acter  is  often  seen,  which  is  really  not 
suitable  for  consignment  to  a  market 
where  it  must  compete  with  so  much  that 
is  better.  Perhaps  the  grading  and  pack¬ 
ing  were  not  what  they  should  have  been. 
We  have  heard  people  say  that  this  does 
not  make  much  difference;  that  ungraded 
and  poorly-packed  shipments  bring  as 
much  as  others.  This  is  now  and  then 
true,  but  the  evidence  In  favor  of  careful 
packing  and  grading  is  so  great,  besides 
being  directly  in  accord  with  common 
sense,  that  it  is  better  to  be  governed  by 
the  rule  rather  than  the  scattering  ex¬ 
ceptions.  Produce  is  seen  daily  on  which 
the  sender  could  have  made  more  than  $1 
an  hour  for  a  little  time  spent  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  shipment. 

DAMAGE  IN  TRANSIT.— In  cases  where 
goods  are  entirely  spoiled  in  transporta¬ 
tion,  the  receiver  can  refuse  to  take  them, 
as  is  often  done,  and  the  shipper  has  a 
case  against  the  company,  unless  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  latter,  which  has  been  agreed 
to  by  the  consignor,  releases  them  from 
responsibility.  In  any  case,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  one  or  two  transportation  com¬ 
panies,  which  settle  claims  at  once  on 
proof,  it  is  a  sort  of  endless  chain  job  to 
get  redress  for  anything  damaged  in  ship¬ 
ment.  Claims  are  put  into  cold  storage, 
and  little  but  promises  to  look  the  matter 
up  can  be  obtained.  We  knew  one  man 
who  determined  to  have  his  rights.  As 
letters  were  not  effectual  he  went  to  the 
oflices  of  the  company  and  pressed  his 
claim  personally.  He  demanded  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  head  officer  in  charge  of  the 
matter  and  presented  his  case  so  forcibly 
that  after  some  hesitation  he  actually  got 
proper  redress.  He  admitted  that  the  time 
and  labor  spent  were  worth  more  than  the 
claim,  but  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  he  had  carried  his  point.  Few  men, 
however,  have  the  time  or  persuasive  pow¬ 
ers  to  chase  up  an  affair  In  this  way.  But 
there  are  cases  of  slight  damage,  deduct¬ 
ing  say  10  per  cent  from  the  selling  value 
of  produce.  It  is  impossible  to  prove  these 
or  recover  anything  on  this  account,  for 
it  is  expected  that  goods  will  deteriorate 
to  some  extent  on  the  road  and  who  can 
say  just  how  much  is  due  to  the  natural 
causes  and  how  much  to  neglect  of  hand¬ 
lers? 

THE  CITY  MARKET  END.— There  are 
men  here  handling  country  produce  who 
are  out  of  their  element.  A  woodpile  and 
a  pile  of  apples  look  alike  to  them,  and 
they  would  handle  the  apples  about  as 
carefully  as  the  wood.  Boxes  and  bar¬ 
rels  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are  whacked 
around  as  though  they  were  rocks.  They 
cannot  open  a  tub  of  butter  and  put  a 
trier  in  it  without  making  the  top  look 
so  mussy  that  no  one  wants  it  at  a  fair 
price.  They  have  but  little  idea  of  values; 
are  likely  to  put  a  prohibitive  price  on 
produce  and,  after  frightening  buyers 
away,  sell  for  less  than  it  is  worth.  They 
may  be  honest,  well-meaning  men,  and 
yet  have  one  or  more  failings  like  those 
named  above,  or  others  that  might  be  men¬ 
tioned,  making  them  misfits  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  There  are  others  who  know  their 
business  but  show  so  much  favoritism  to 
certain  shippers,  that  others  stand  but 
little  chance  of  fair  treatment  with  them. 
This  seems  like  a  very  narrow  and  short¬ 
sighted  policy.  Others  come  about  as  near 
to  the  fair-and-square  mark  as  business 
men  in  any  line.  They  have  proper  facili¬ 
ties  for  handling  and  storing  produce,  a 
large  and  varied  trade,  so  that  they  can 
get  rid  of  stuff  quickly,  and  are  good  men 
to  stick  to.  The  frauds  and  scalawags  who 
steal  the  whole  or  part  of  the  returns 
have  often  been  mentioned,  and  we  think 
people  are  getting  more  cautious  in  their 
dealings  with  strangers. 

OVERI,OADED  MARKPITS.- This  con¬ 
dition  is  not  found  in  New  York  so  often 
as  some  have  been  lead  to  believe.  It 
may  often  happen  in  smaller  markets,  but 
New  York  is  such  a  large  consumer  itself, 
as  well  as  being  the  distributing  center 
for  a  large  section  of  country,  that  it  can 
quickly  get  rid  of  abnormal  supplies. 
Now  and  then  there  may  be  too  much 
poultry  or  too  many  strawberries,  peaches 
or  potatoes,  but  such  gluts  seldom  last 
long,  and  few  of  the  low  prices  received 


for  shipments  can  be  correctly  laid  to 
them. 

WHAT  REMEDIES  are  within  the  pro¬ 
ducer’s  reach?  He  can  prepare  his  goods 
with  reasonable  care  and  leave  worthless 
stuff  at  home.  The  least  that  he  can  do  in 
justice  to  himself  in  regard  to  the  trans¬ 
portation  problem  Is  to  keep  Informed  on 
all  discussions  of  this  question  in  State 
and  Nation.  No  farmer  can  afford  to  lose 
track  of  a  matter  which  so  vitally  con¬ 
cerns  him.  The  present  state  of  transpor¬ 
tation  affairs  has  been  brought  about 
through  the  apathy  of  thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers  toward  public  questions.  They  have 
let  others  do  their  thinking  and  acting, 
and  they  have  done  it  so  completely  that 
the  farmer  now  finds  himself  face  to  face 
with  “You  can  send  your  produce  by  us, 
under  our  conditions,  and  practically  at 
your  own  risk,  or  keep  it  at  home.”  With 
some  exceptions  these  supposed  servants 
of  the  farmer  have  become  double-dyed 
autocrats.  Manufacturers  and  city  busi¬ 
ness  men  know  how  serious  a  matter  the 
railroad  question  is.  The^'  demand  hear¬ 
ings  to  state  their  grievances;  send  their 
best  men  to  plead  their  causes,  and  ffct 
concessions.  To  gain  respect  farmers  must 
do  the  same.  This  is  the  most  thoroughly 
alive  of  all  live  market  questions.  The 
feast  or  famine  in  the  farmers’  pocket- 
book  depends  upon  his  getting  his  produce 
to  market  at  a  fair  cost  with  reasonable 
care.  In  regard  to  his  market  agent,  he 
can  send  to  those  who  treat  him  fairly 
and  avoid  others,  particularly  those  who 
make  extravagant  claims.  A  day  or  two 
spent  in  the  market  districts  during  the 
season  will  give  him  points  that  he  could 
not  get  in  any  other  way.  He  can  thus 
see  the  methods  of  those  who  handle  or 
solicit  his  consignments,  and  form  some 
idea  of  their  fitness  for  the  work  which 
will  be  worth  dollars  to  him.  w.  w.  h. 


Rabbits  and  Borehs.— I  do  not  know  any 
growers  in  this  section  who  use  any  pre¬ 
ventive  against  rabbits.  Hunters  with  their 
hounds  are  allowed  to  roam,  as  if  tney  were 
monarch  of  all  they  survey,  and  they  help 
to  keep  rabbits  in  check.  If  rabbits  trou¬ 
bled  me  much  I  would  keep  one  or  two 
good  hounds.  The  latter  would  be  the 
lesser  evil.  Peach  growers  dig  borers  out 
of  their  trees.  I  do  not  know  any  who  de¬ 
pend  on  washes.  Generally,  the  work  is 
done  in  June  or  July,  but  this  past  season 
help  was  very  scarce,  and  we  din  not  get 
at  It  till  Pall.  We  carry  a  small  basket  of 
slaked  lime  and  when  we  find  any  borers 
we  try  to  clean  them  all  out  in  both  the 
trunk  and  below  the  surface  part  ot  tree, 
and  then  throw  a  little  lime  in  the  places 
where  we  found  borers.  I  do  not  know 
any  Insects  that  thrive  in  lime.  At 
present  I  do  not  know  of  any  objec¬ 
tions  against  doing  such  work  In  Fall 
if  not  done  earlier.  With  young  trees  it 
would  be  better  to  look  over  them  earlier, 
and  if  any  are  starting  in  trunk  get  them 
out  and  dust  a  little  lime  there.  h.  m. 

Pennvllle,  Mich. 


SMeaclic, 
Back¬ 
ache, 
ucah- 
ache, 


And  wan^  other  aches  to  which  women 
are  peculiarly  subject  are  generally  the 
reault  of  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
womanly  organism.  When  this  dis- 
eued  condition  is  cured,  sideache,  back¬ 
ache,  headache,  etc.,  are  cured  also. 

Doctor  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription 
establishes  regularity,  dries  the  drains 
which  weaken  women,  heals  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  ulceration  and  cures  female 
weakness.  When  these  diseases  are  cured 
the  aches  they  cause  are  also  cured. 

"I  will  drop  you  a  few  lines  to-day  to  let  you 
know  that  I  am  feeling  well  now,”  writes  Miss 
Annie  Stephens,  of  Belleville,  Wood  Co.,  West 
Va,  "I  feel  like  a  new  woman.  I  took  several 
bottles  of  ‘  Kavorite,Pre.scription  ’  and  of  the 
*  Golden  Medical  Discovery.’  I  have  no  head¬ 
ache  now,  no  backache,  and  no  pain  in  my  side 
any  more.  No  bearing-down  pain  any  more.  I 
think  that  there  is  no  medicine  like  I)r.  Pierce’s 
medicine.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  what  you 
have  done  for  me— your  medicine  has  done 'me 
much  good.” 

The  People’s  Common  Sense  Medical 
Adviser,  a  book  containing  ioo8  pages, 
is  given  away.  Send  21  one-cent  stamps 
for  expense  of  mailing  ON/y,  for  the 
book  in  paper  covers,  or  31  stamps  for 
the  volume  oound  in  cloth.  Address  Dr. 
R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


5% 


rER  ANNUM 

GUARANTEED 


Deposits 
may  be 
made  or 
withdrawn 
at  any 
time,  and 
bear  earn¬ 
ings  for 
every  day 
Invested. 


Vour  money  safely  invested,  with 
t  risks  eliminated,  earning  fi  p.  c. 
yearly.  Dividends  payable  quar¬ 
terly  by  check.  ThelNDOSnilAD 
Is  thoroughly  rellablo,  living  up  to 
every  agreement.  Huslness  non- 
speculative.  Established  10  years. 
Under  supervision  of  Htate  Bank¬ 
ing  Department. 

Write  for  full  particulars,  also 
indorsements  of  many  of  this  coun¬ 
try’s  most  prominent  clergymen  and 
professional  men. 

Paid  in  Capital.  A.ssets.  Surplus. 

Jl.OOO.lKK)  ll.fiOO.OOO  Sia'iOOO 


Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Go., 

11.34  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  Fearless  Railway 

Horse  Powers 

run  casiciT  an«l  yield  more  power  than  any  other. 
Ay  Suited  to  C’u/litiff,  Thres/i- 

tnp — all  farm  uses.  Also  Threshers,  Engines, 
^g^^Cutters.  Saw  Machines,  Round  Silos,  etc.  Cat- 
l(^)aloguo  free. 

MFG,  CO.,  Cobleaklll,  N.  T. 


ICE  PLOWS 


?S16.50.  Also  ice  tools. 
Write  for  discounts. 

H.  PUAY,No.Clove,N.Y. 
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THE  TEST 

of  a  fence  is— “How  long  does  it  last,”  and,  “How 
well  does  it  serve  its  purpose.”  How’s  ours  ? 
rAUKlVOVKN  WIRE  FKNCK  CO.,  A  DKI  AN,  M  K'll. 


IT  ONLY  COSTS 


A  cent  to  learn  why  the  Frost  Doul.le-strength 
Coiled  Spring  Steel  Wire  is  the  only  j.ractical  thing 
to  use  in  building  your  fencing.  No  ratchets  needed, 
spring  in  wire  takes  up  slack,  so  you  have  a  tight 
fence  all  the  time. 

THE  FKOS'r  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


WIDC  CCaitf'C  at  Wholesale.  A  54-inc'h 
■  IfEV  r  HHvE.  stock  tenco2i»e  period. 
Send  for  price  list  and  FREE  cataloirue  of  Wire 
Fence  and  full  lino  of  Fence  Svipplics. 

IW.  H.  MASON  &  CO.,  Box  67,  Leesburg,  Ohio. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


We  issue  a  FREE  24-page  book 
on  the  Bubjeot  which  you  should 
read.  Showsinterestiug  photo¬ 
graphs  from  life,  and  contains 
new  and  'valuable  information 
of  vital  importaiK’C.  This  hook 
fontains  facts  which  will  enable 
you  to  effect  a  comiilcto  cure 
without  pain,  danger,  operation 
or  detention  from  work.  Tells 
how  to  w  ork  in  perfectcoinfort 
while  being  cured  wilhout  the 
use  of  a  clumsy,  vise  like,  ill- 
fitting  truss.  The  hook  is  free. 
Don’t  put  it  off  Write  to-<lay. 
I~v  Q  ll2!STery  Hlk 

Dcnce  &  Mery  tolkdo,  o. 


j 


BALANCED  RATION 

FOR  READERS  OF 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

HOARD'S  DAIRYMAN,  the  leading  Dairy 
authority  of  this  country.  Brim  full  every  week 
of  the  be.st  thoughts  and  eifpresslons  of  practical 
men.  It  covers  the  field  of  dairying  thoroughly, 
handling  the  whole  gi’onnd  of  dairy  woi’k  from 
the  field  to  the  cow  and  market ;  treating  upon 
every  question  of  interest  in  the  dairy.  Invaluable 
to  every  farmer  who  desires  to  be  successful  with 
his  cows. 

Both  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
and  Hoard’s  Dairyman,  one 
year,  for  $f.65. 


Rubber  Goods 


repaired  at  home.  Coats. 
Boots.  Arctics,  Rubbers. 
Rubber  Boot  Soles  and  Heels.  Repair  Outfit,  25  cents 
Agenis  Wanted. 

CONNECTICUT  RUBBER  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


It  is  absolute  folly  to  suffer  loss  by  Lump 
Jaw  among  your  cattle.  Fleinlug’s 
Lump  .Tiiw  Cure  was  proved  a  certain 
cure  years  ago.  Hardly  a  stockman  in 
the  country  now  but  who  knows  that  this 
remedy  is  an  easy,  cheap  and  thorough 
cure. 

SPAVINS  CURED 

In  45  Minutes. 

Worst  possible  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Splint, 
Curb,  etc.,  cured  in  45-minute  treatment. 
Don’t  question  this,  because  there’s  no 
cost  if  FIcniIng’M  Spavin  I’lire  fails. 
Can’t  barm,  not  painful,  doesn’t  leave  a 
scar.  Easily  applied.  Yon  should  have 
the  facts  about  this  at  once. 

FISTULA  &  POLL  EVIL 

Cured  in  15  to  30  Days. 
Fleinins’s  Fistula  and  Pull  Kvil 

thiredoes  the  seemingly  impossible  be¬ 
cause  it  strikes  at  the  cause.  Simple, 
harmlos8,easy  to  apply  and  it  cannot  fall. 

Write  today  for  circulars  on  any  or  all 
the  above  remedies.  State  which  circulars 
are  wanted. 

FLEfllNQ  BROS.,  Chemists, 
SasUnion  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  III. 


B||pT||n|||  CURED  while  you  work.  You  pay 
HUV^  I  UnC  $1  when  cured.  No  cure  no  pay 
AUKX.  8PEIR8,  Box  831,  Westbrook,  Maine. 


VETERINARY  PIXINE 


consumes  inflammation,  counteracts  effect  of  impure 
blood,  and  will  permanently  cure  chronic  scratches, 
grease  heel,  mud  fever  and  speed  cracks.  Heals  by 
granulations,  not  by  drying  and  scabbing  sores,  galls, 
abscesses.  Unfailing  In  all  cases  of  hoof  rot.  cow 
pox,  caked  bugs  and  mange.  Money  back  If  It  falls. 


2  oz.,  25c.;  8  oz.,  50c.;  5-lb.  pkge  ,  $4. 
All  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


“  SAVE -THE  ■  HORSE  ” 

(TRADK-MARK) 


No  Proof  SO  Convincing  as  the  Experience  of  Those  Who  Have  Tried  It, 

WERE  THESE  TWO  CASES  WORTH 
THE  COST  OF  TREATMENT. 


Nyack,  N.  Y. 

In  August  I  had  a  mare  with  an  ankle  cocked  from 
a  bad  wrench  in  a  race.  It  was  so  bad  I  hud  concluded 
to  shoot  her,  but  was  persuaded  to  breed  her  and  turn 
her  out.  I  bred  her,  but  instead  of  turning  her  out 
used  your  “Savesthe-Horse."  In  three  weeks  I  was 
more  than  surprised  to  see  the  sw'elling  disappo.-ir, 
ind  the  remedy  produced  a  complete  cure.  She  is  as 
■rood  as  ever.  I  have  raced  her  since,  and  drive  her 
iny  distance  without  any  fign  of  lameness.  I  cannot 
say  too  much  for  your  remedy. 

GEO.  F.  BEHRINGER,  JH. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

One  of  my  horses  went  lame  from  side  or  shell 
bones  on  both  feet,  which  extended  entirely  around 
the  quarter,  and  was  laid  up  for  about  three  months. 
I  used  two  bottles  of ‘•8ave-the- Horse”  and  the  horse 
is  perfectly  sound.  I  have  driven  her  over  paved 
roads,  and  one  day  gave  bor  a  sixty-iuilo  drive,  and 
she  never  showed  the  least  particle  of  lameness.  The 
growths  have  nearly  all  disappeared.  I  have  owned 
horses  for  years,  used  them  to  build  railroads  and  in 
all  kinds  of  contract  work,  and  have  used  remedies, 
bllstors.  firing  and  electricity,  but  never  saw  anything 
take  hold  and  produce  such  results  as  “8ave-the- 
Horse’  in  this  case. 

D.  C.  BENNETT,  Builder,  41G  Tilth  Street. 


Positively  and  permanently  cures  Bone  and  Bog  .Spavin,  Ringbone,  Curb,  Thoroughpin,  Splint’ 
Capped  Hock,  Shoe  Boil,  Weak  and  Sprained  Tendons,  and  all  Lameness. 

Contains  no  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate  or  other  forms  of  mercury,  or  any  injurious  ingredient, 
thires  without  soar,  blemish  or  loss  of  hair. 


$5  PER  BOTTLE. 

Written  guaratitee  with  every  bottle,  t’on.structed  to  convince  and  protect  yon  fully.  The  need  of 
second  bottle  is  almost  improbable,  except  in  rarest  cases.  Guarantee  coveris  effectiveness  of  one 
bottle,  (.'opy  of  guarantee  sent  upon  application. 

SfS.T.OO,  all  dealers  and  druggists,  or  sent  prepaid. 

CJO„  Troy,  IST.  Y. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


WHAT  TO  FEED  THE'COW. 

I  have  two  very  nign-grade  Jerseys  that 
1  raised  as  I  did  their  mother  and  grand¬ 
mothers.  Both  calved  about  November  1; 

I  have  just  tested  them.  One  three  years 
and  six  months  old  gave,  in  seven  days,  228 
pounds  of  milk,  which  made  14  pounds 
12  ounces  of  butter.  The  other  is  four 
years  and  one  month  old  with  her  third 
calf  and  gave  269  pounds  of  milk,  which 
made  17  pounds  eight  ounces  of  butter. 
They  each  weigh  nearly  700  pounds.  My 
hay  is  mixed.  Red-top  and  Timothy,  not 
much  clover.  I  want  them  to  do  all  they 
are  capable  of  during  the  next  11  months, 
without  impairing  them  for  the  future 
either  as  butter  producers  or  calf  raisers. 
What  grains  and  how  much  shall  I  feed? 

Petersham,  Mass.  c.  f. 

These  are  not  only  good  cows,  but  are 
in  the  400,  and  they  should  command 
the  choicest  foods  and  the  kindest  of 
care,  not  necessarily  to  overfeed  but  to 
feed  judiciously  that  these  young  cows 
may,  like  a  well-fed  and  well-groomed 
man.  grow  strong  with  labor.  We  want 
more  strengthening  labor,  not  that 
which  is  enervating.  We  cannot  coniine 
the  most  profitable  ration  to  any  few 
selected  foods.  We  have  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  foods  that  are  safe  and  econom¬ 
ical.  It  is  only  a  question  of  combina¬ 
tion.  The  nutritive  ratio  must  ordi¬ 
narily  be  found  between  1:5  and  1:7  for 
best  results  in  butter.  We  should  there¬ 
fore  expect  for  these  Jerseys,  during  the 
Winter,  a  rather  wide  ration  would 
prove  profitable  on  account  of  extra  heat 
demanded.  Mixed  hay,  five  pounds; 
corn  silage.  30  pounds;  oats,  ground, 
three  pounds;  wheat  bran  or  middlings, 
two  pounds;  gluten  feed,  two  pounds; 
cornmeal,  two  pounds;  oil  meal,  one 
pound.  This  would  no  doubt  give  good 
results.  It  contains  silage  which  is  lax¬ 
ative,  enough  dry  hay  to  make  it  palat¬ 
able,  oats  which  possess  a  certain  prin¬ 
ciple,  giving  vigor;  wheat  bran,  con¬ 
taining  large  ash  content,  gluten  feed, 
carrying  very  easily  digested  protein, 
cornmeal,  always  the  cheapest  carbona¬ 
ceous  food,  and  last,  a  little  oil  meal,  a 
splendid  regulator  to  the  animal  system. 
I  would  not  say  that  this  ration  would 
give  the  highest  returns  for  a  year,  Jjut 
I  do  think  it  will  produce  all  the  milk 
these  animals  ought  to  give  and  not  be 
crowded  beyond  a  capacity  which  means 
health  and  vitality  for  reproduction.  We 
should  expect  while  fresh  grass  was 
abundant  that  only  a  very  small  ration 
of  concentrates  would  be  profitable.  To 
force  these  cows  for  short  tests  I  would 
increase  the  total  grain  ration  and  pos¬ 
sibly  make  this  increase  out  of  the 
gluten  feed;  that  is,  adding  only  gluten 
to  these  other  foods  mentioned.  Re¬ 
member  always  that  cow  individuality 
is  fully  as  important  as  human  idiosyn¬ 
crasies.  and  this  ration  might  please  one 
of  these  cows  and  not  the  other.  Right 
here  comes  the  skill  of  the  feeder  study¬ 
ing  individuality;  otherwise  one  could 
get  a  chemist  to  compound  a  ration  that 
would  apply  to  every  cow  in  the  land, 
making  the  feeding  purely  a  mechanical 
process. 

Cow  with  Caked  Udder. 

About  five  weeks  ago  our  cow  dropped 
calf,  and  the  infiammation  in  udder  has 
not  disappeared.  It  seems  to  be  caked 
quite  hard  now.  I  have  applied  iodine 
without  result.  Her  feed  consists  of  corn 
fodder  and  hay  (all  she  wants),  beets,  bran 
and  a  little  corn,  twice  a  day.  h.  r. 

Des  Plaines,  Ill. 

No  wonder  your  cow  has  caked  udder; 
cornmeal  is  a  very  bad  ration  for  a 
dairy  cow  at  the  time  of  freshening. 
Stop  feeding  oats  and  corn,  and  feed 
bran  and  hay  until  your  trouble  has 
stopped.  For  treatment  give  pound 
Epsom  salts  with  a  tablespoonful  of 
ginger;  dissolve  this  in  one  pint  of  warm 
water,  and  give  at  one  dose.  Also  give 
one-half  ounce  saltpeter  at  a  dose  three 
times  a  day  with  a  teaepoonful  of  gin¬ 


ger  at  each  dose  dissolved  in  one-half 
pint  of  warm  water.  Anoint  the  udder 
three  times  a  day  with  three  ounces  of 
hot  lard;  rub  it  well  in,  and  you  might 
add  one  teaspoonful  of  tincture  of  iodine 
to  each  application.  Rub  in  all  the  hot 
lard  you  can  make  the  udder  absorb. 
Repeat  your  physic  in  a  week  if  neces¬ 
sary.  It  will  be  necessary  under  this 
treatment  to  keep  the  cow  from  all 
drafts;  the  chill  should  be  taken  from 
the  water  she  drinks.  Keep  her  as  quiet 
as  possible.  c.  e.  iiatcii,  y.  s. 

Butter  Slow  to  Come. 

Will  you  state  the  cause  of  trouble  in 
churning?  We  keep  but  one  cow.  and  ol 
course  do  not  gather  much  cream,  but 
have  much  trouble  to  get  butter.  The 
cream  breaks  in  little  globules  and  so  it 
remains  for  a  long  time  before  it  will 
gather  into  butter.  What  is  w'rong?  The 
temperature  seems  right.  a.  h.  b. 

Ogontz,  Pa. 

Your  trouble  is  due  to  improper  ripen¬ 
ing.  If  the  cream  is  taken  from  a  shal¬ 
low  pan  and  is  sour  when  skimmed  it 
will  be  more  difficult  to  obtain  quick  and 
exhaustive  churning  unless  not  more 
than  two  skimmings  are  churned  at 
once.  No  matter  how  the  cream  is  se¬ 
cured,  as  soon  as  taken  from  the  milk 
reduce  or  raise  as  the  case  may  be  to  50 
degrees,  then  mix  the  next  skimming 
with  it  after  that  has  been  given  the 
same  temperature,  not  before.  When 
you  get  enough  to  churn,  do  not  wait 
longer  than  three  days.  Warm  the 
whole  mass  to  65  degrees  and  hold  at 
that  temperature  until  nicely  soured  or 
ripened;  do  not  w’arm  by  the  stove,  but 
in  a  warm-water  bath,  stirring  mean¬ 
while.  When  ready  to  churn,  do  so  at 
once,  without  waiting;  the  churning 
temperature  will  vary  from  54  lo  62  de¬ 
grees.  The  lowest  temperature  at  which 
comparativelj’’  quick  work  will  follow  is 
always  the  correct.  With  these  rules 
carefully  followed  there  will  never  be 
any  trouble  with  the  butter  “coming.” 

ai.  E.  COOK. 


Dc  wn  With  the  Game  Laws.— No  doubt 
rcbms  catch  and  eat  many  Injurious  In¬ 
sects  as  well  as  beneficial  ones.  I  would 
not  make  a  complete  scapegoat  of  the 
robin.  Birds  in  a  measure  accommodate 
themselves  to  their  environment.  They 
ma.v  be  a  benefit  here  and  a  nuisance  there. 
Here  the  robin,  there  the  sparrow,  then 
the  Grape  oriole,  or  the  catbird  or  the 
thrush  or  the  Blue  jay,  or  flicker,  have 
made  themselves  pests.  Even  wild  geese 
and  cranes  have  ruined  fields  of  shock  corn. 
Crows  and  hawks  persecute  the  planter  or 
poultryman.  Legions  of  squirrels  take 
possession  of  a  nut  grove  that  the  planter 
had  supposed  w'as  his  own.  Persons  whose 
business  occupations  are  such  that  pecu¬ 
niary  loss  has  not  fallen  to  them  because 
of  wild  animals  and  birds  (for  which  no¬ 
body  is  responsible),  raise  their  hands  In 
horror  at  the  thought  of  killing  a  bird 
under  any  circumstances.  Well,  if  their 
means  of  livelihood  were  ebbing  away  to 
sustain  the  life  of  the  little  birds  they 
would  see  things  differently.  They  can  af¬ 
ford  to  be  generous— with  other  people’s 
money.  The  “ologists”  have  been  wise 
and  have  told  the  legislatures  just  what 
to  do.  Of  course  they  know  more  than 
anybody  else,  but  I  can’t  help  thinking  of 
w'hat  Josh  Billings  said:  “I  would  rather 
not  know  quite  so  much  than  to  know  bo 
many  blamed  things  that  are  not  so.” 
Down  with  all  bird  and  game  laws!  b. 

Illinois.  _ 

The  JSest  H6i;se 

is  liable  to  "co  lam^'  at  any 
time.  Cvirbs,  Splints, 
SpA-vlns  and  other  forms  of 
LaL.met\ess  yield  readily 
and  are  cured  permanently  by 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

Used  and  Endorsed  iy  Ada7ns 
Express  Company. 

_  Used  internally  it  is  infallible  for 

Colic,  Distemper,  Founder,  Pneumonia,  etc. 

Tuttle’S  American  Condition  Powders 

—A  specific  for  impure  blood  and  all  diseases  arising  therefrom. 

TUTTIE’S  FAMILY  ELIXIR 

sprains,  bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page  book, 

•‘Veterinary  Experience,**  Jr  REK* 

Dr.  5.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boiton,  Mass. 

Beware  of  *o-caUed  Elixirs— aone  tesnlse  bet  TntUe’s. 

Avrfid  *11  blisters)  they  offer  only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 
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CONCISE  CATALOGUE  FROM 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO., 

Box  It,  Jamesburg,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

HowToNakeNoney 

With  Poultry  and  Incubators. 

That  is  the  title  of  our  new  1903  book — 196  large  pages.  It 
is  far  superior  in  every  way  to  its  predecessors.  It  embraces 
all  that  is  liest  in  poultry  keeping,  duck  growing,  broiler 
raising,  egg  farming  and  the  production  of  winter  chickens 
or  roasters,  drawn  from  the  cxj>ericnce  of  the  bestc^perts  in 
the  country.  It  fully  describes  and  illustrates  the  uncqualcd 

r  YPHFII  ^  INCUBATORS 

V/  1  1  llJLfflXbJ  a.nd  Brooders. 

which  embody  the  greatest  discovery  of  modern  times  in 
the  held  of  successful  incubation  by  artificial  means.  250 
illustrations  show  poultry  plants  that  use 
Cyphers  exclusively  in  the  U.  S., Canada,’ 

England,  Germany,  Holland,  New  Zea¬ 
land  and  other  foreign  countries.  Send  I 
10c  (merely  to  pay  postage,  as  the  book 
is  free)  for  book  No.IOL  Circulars  free.| 

CYPHERS  INCVBATOR.  CO., 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  ChieaKO,  III., 

Boston,  Alass.,  New  York,N.  Y. 


The  PRAIRIE  STATES 

KEEP  AT  THE  HEAD) 
More  made-more  sold- 
more  prizes  won  than 
ALL  OTHERS  combined. 


Send  for  catalogue-just  out-fin¬ 
est  ever  Issued. Mention  this  paper \ 
PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  Co. 
HOMER  CITY  ,  Pa. ,  U.S.A. 


Dept.  9e, 


LIFE  PRODUCERS 

SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS. 

LIFE  PRESERVERS 

SUCCESSFUL  BROODERS. 

All  about  them  in  our  166  pare  catalofnio.  Mailed 

_ l>c»  Moineii  Inoubnior  Co., 

Des  Moines,  lowa,  or  Dept*  90,  Buffalo,  N.  V« 

The  Gem  Incubators 

and  Brood  era  are  sold  at  half  the  price  of  other 
makes,  and  are  absolute'y  guaranteed  to  hatch 
every  good  egg  ormoneyback.  60  egg  size  $6.00. 
Brokers  $4.00.  Pireetfrom  factory  to  you.  Write  for  cata¬ 
log.  it’i  free,  ^  Saucr,  Box^S,  Trotwood,  0. 


VICTOR. 

W  INCUBATORS 

Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Slmpleat, 
moat  durable,  cheapest  first-clasa 
hatcher.  Money  back  If  not  posi¬ 
tively  as  represented.  Wepay  freight. 
Circular  free;  calaloRuc  6c, 
Geo^rte^Coj^utnojj^U^ 


BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CD.^omo. 


The  Sure  Hatch’s  Latest 

An  automatic,  direct  acting 
regulator  that  surpasses  any 
other  improvement  ever  made 
in  Incubators.  Send  for  new  lllus- 
itrated  catalog  and  free  trial  offer. 
SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO  , 
Clay  Center,  Neb.,  or  Columbus,  Ohio. 


10*80  For 
AS  200  Egg 


INCUBATOR 

P.rfMt  1b  eonitmotioi.  and 
action.  HatehM  every  fertile 
eg,.  Write  f.r  catalog  to-day.  _ 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  111 


Mmw  Model  Mo.  7 

Bone  Cutler 

Isadmlttedlythe  best.  Only  one 
that  cuts  fine  enough  for  chicks.  No  splinters  nor 
chunks.  Ballbearings;  automatic  feed. 

YOUR  MONEY  BACKIF  NOT  SATISFACTORY. 

Send  for  free  book  and  s  pecial  trial  offer. 

E.  C.  STEARNS  &  CO., 

IJox  110,  Syracuse,  N.  T. 


BONE  GUTTER  MONEY 

The  money  spent  for  the  Adam 
Ball  Bearing  Green  Bone  Gut¬ 
ter  is  money  in  your  pocket.  We 
will  convince  you  of  this  if  you 
send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue 
No  33  The  Adam  cuts  clean,  easily  and  quickly. 


W.  J.  ADAM, 


JOLIET,  ILLINOIS. 


misoN^s 

New  Green  Bone,  Shell 
and  Vegetable  Cutter 
for  the  Poultryman, 

Also  Bone  Mills  for  making  phos¬ 
phate  and  fertilizer  at  small  cost  for 
the  farmer,  from  1  to  40  horse- 
i  power.  Farm  Feed  Mills  grind 
fine,  fast  and  easy.  Send  for  circulars. 
WILSON  BROS.,  Sole  Mfgrs.,  Easton,  Pa. 


Breeders’  Directory 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

B.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  (Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


CflD  cm  C— Jersey  Bull  Calf,  sired  by  Ideal 
run  OALC  Exile  No.  51508,  dam  Hickory’s 

Rlssa  117093  ( tested  14  pounds  10  ounces  butter  i  n  seven 
days.  The  first  eleven  female  ancestors  of  this  bull 
have  an  average  butter  test  of  18  pounds  In  seven 
days.  Also  females  of  all  ages.  J.  GRANT  MORSE, 
Hickory  Hill  Farm,  Poolville,  N.  Y. 


a  I  ET  Purebied  Devon  Calves 
r  iX  Lb  Eb  at  reasonable  prices. 

B.  J.  WIGHTMAN,  West  Eaton,  N.  Y. 


A  Foundation  Herd  of  10  or  20  young  registered 
HOLSTEIN  COWS  is  offered  at  a  special  price 
by  DELLHURST  FARM.  Mentor,  Ohio. 


«  I  —PUREBRED  HOL8TBIN- 
r  or  FRIESIAN  BULL  CALVES 

and  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS  from  registered  stock.. 
AV.  W.  CHENKY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


CDD  cm  C— Holstein  Bull  Calves,  from  7  to  20 
iDn  wALC  months  old;  Chester  Whites,  all 
ages,  either  sex,  best  of  breeding,  at  reasonable  prices 
to  a  quick  buyer.  CHAS.  RECOttD,  Peterboro.  N.  Y. 


Holsteiii-Friesiatis 

best  breeding  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Every 
animal  registered.  WOODCBEST  FARM,  Rifton, 
Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


Oakland  Farm  Holstein-Friesians 

OFFICIALLY  TESTED. 

First  Prize  Herd  at  New  Y’ork,  Indiana,  Ken¬ 
tucky  State  Fairs,  and  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1902, 
Both  sexes,  all  ages,  for  sale.  Prices  very  reason¬ 
able,  quality  considered. 

T.  A.  MITCHELL,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


Excellent  Berkshires  at  Ohio  Farm,  Le 
Boy.  O.,  sired  by  our  Imported  Boar,  British  Model  4th 
and  others.  M.  L.  &  H.  H.  BENH  AM. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  Imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  SHOOK  STOCK  FARM.  Rochester,  Mlch 


Re^.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C,  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos.,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  B'Cd  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description-  Return  if  not 
satisfactory:  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Rosenvlck.  Chester  Co..  Pa. 


JACKS  FOR  SALE. 

1.50  Jacks,  .Tennets  and  Mules  now  ready  for  the 
Fall  trade.  Some  bargains.  Address 

BAKER’S  JACK  FARM.  Lawrence,  Ind. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  mag'nificently 

bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wis. 


Collie  Females.  Circulars.  SILAS 


DECKER.  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


2000  FERRETS 


Some  trained.  Book 
and  price-list  free.  ' 

N.  A.  KNAPP,  Rochester,  Ohio. 


ANGORA 

Low  prices.  Li 


fSAATC  are  handsome, hardy  and 

_  UUH  I  O  profitable.  Prize  stock. 

aw  prices.  Large  cir.  E.  W.  Cole  &  Co.,  Kenton,  O. 


Iloflfh  In  I  Sno  hens  and  CHICKS 

UUain  TU  LICC  (>4-page  Book  FREE. 

D.  J.  I.AMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  H.  I. 

Duff  Rocks  only.  25  selected  Cockerels.  Des.  Booklet 
*-*free.  Branch  Valley  Poul.  Yds.,  Telford,  Pa.,  K.D.2. 


About 200  choice  breeding  Cockerels 
I  or  whIO  at  $2  each.  Barred  and  White  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  Light  Brahmas 
— all  bred  from  prize-winning  stock.  WOODCBEST 
FARM,  Rifton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

anaifCDCI  o— Cholc®  W.  Wyan.,  P.  Bocks, 
UUliatallCLiV  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Leghorns, 
from  prize-winning  stock.  23  varieties  of  land  ana 
water  fowls.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Big  catalogue 
free.  PINE  TREE  FARM,  Box  T,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


INCUBATORS 

From  $9  up.  Beat  reasonable  priced 
hatchers  on  the  market. 
Broodera,  94  up.  None  better  at  any 
price.  Fully  warranted.  Catalog  free. 

L.  A.  BANTA,  LIGONIER^  IND. 


OVER  100,000  POULTRYMEN 

ARE  USING 

M.M.S.  Poultry  Fencing 

It  requires  few  posts,  no  top  or  bottom  rail,  will  not 
sag  or  buckle,  and  is  easily  erected.  Stronger,  better 
and  cheaper  than  O.  S.  netting.  Can  ship  from  New 
York.  Chicago  or  San  Francisco.  Write  your  wants  to 
get  delivered  prices.  It  will  pay  you  to  write  us  about 
it.  CASK  BROS.,  Colchester,  Conn. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldraa,^  Empties  ita 
kettle  in  one  minnte.  The  aimpleet 
and  beet  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Sieves,  Water  and  Slenm 
Jacket  Ketilea,  Hog  Scalders,  Cal¬ 
drons,  eto.  *9*  Send  for  circnlars- 
D.  B.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia,  111. 


FEED  COOKER  AND  ROOT  CUTTER. 

tryman  and  feeder,  either  large  or  small.  Perfect  service  at  low  prices.  Send  10  cents  for 

THE  RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO.,  BOX  B-101 ,  Qulncy,  Ills. 
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AN  EXPERIENCE  WITH  HENS. 

I  built,  my  henhouse  15x45,  double 
pitch  roof,  one-third  pitch,  with  over¬ 
head  filled  with  straw.  Sides  and  fioor 
are  double-boarded  with  heavy  tarred 
paper  between.  I  have  double  spring 
hinges  on  inside  doors,  roost  platforms 
30  inches  high  with  roost  poles  one  foot 
above.  There  are  three  pens  15x15  feet. 

I  put  in  40  hens  and  pullets  per  pen,  all 
pullets  but  five  or  six  per  pen.  Some 
of  the  pullets  are  quite  young,  but  some 
are  laying.  Yesterday  (December  7)  we 
got  15  eggs,  the  day  before  14.  We  sell 
our  eggs  at  30  and  32  cents  per  dozen 
delivered  at  the  door  at  Franklin,  Pa., 
with  butter  and  other  produce.  The 
chickens  do  not  pay  for  their  board  yet. 
If  this  cold  snap  makes  them  shut  down 
business  it  will  be  hard  on  the  pocket- 
book.  They  eat  nearly  50  cents  worth 
of  feed  per  day.  I  feed  quarts  of 
wheat  scattered  in  litter  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  clover  hay  and  apples,  beets  or 
mangels  at  noofi;  at  3.30  P.  M.  they  get 
a  mash  made  up  of  100  pounds  corn- 
meal,  100  pounds  wheat  bran,  50  pounds 
wheat  middlings,  100  pounds  ground 
oats  and  70  pounds  beef  scrap.  I  have  a 
little  more  ground  oats  in  the  batch  I 
am  feeding  now,  but  they  do  not  like  it 
so  well  as  above  amount.  I  give  what 
they  eat  up  quickly  of  the  above  mash, 
and  feed  a  little  corn  just  before  dark. 
The  mash  is  mixed  up  with  boiling 
water  right  after  dinner.  I  have  self¬ 
feed  box  arranged  to  hold  gravel,  char¬ 
coal,  oyster  shells  and  old  plaster  or 
bone.  They  eat  large  quantities  of 
gravel.  I  get  it  at  a  nearby  stream,  and 
sift  first  through  a  sieve  with  holes 
three  to  the  inch  to  take  out  stones,  and 
then  through  one  with  eight  meshes  to 
the  inch  to  take  out  sand.  The  sand  is 
used  to  sprinkle  upon  roosts  to  prevent 
droppings  from  sticking,  and  small 
stones  are  used  for  gravel  walk.  I  use 
old,  or  new  six-quart,  milk  pans  for 
water;  take  an  old  potato  crate,  set  on 
end  and  nail  two  hoards  to  sides  with 
board  over  to  just  high  enough  for  the 
pan  to  slip  in  easily;  have  the  top  board 
three  Inches  narrower  than  the  pan. 
The  hens  stand  on  top  to  drink  and  do 
not  get  themselves  and  everything  else 
all  wet  while  they  drink.  This  house 
cost  me  $45  or  $1  per  foot  of  length  in 
cash.  I  did  the  work  between  showers 
the  past  Summer.  I  was  counting  on 
getting  half  of  my  hens  to  laying  during 
the  Winter,  but  on  reading  Cornell  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  204  I  changed  my  mind.  It 
may  be  the  bulletin  is  wrong;  at  least  I 
hope  to  get  more  eggs  than  it  reports. 
I  had  four  pullets  lay  300  eggs  in  three 
months  last  Spring.  They  were  kept 
in  a  pen  3x10  and  four  feet  high  in 
one  corner  of  cow  stable.  I  save  the 
manure  to  use  on  corn  with  my  Eclipse 
corn  planter,  and  much  is  used  in  the 
garden  and  truck  patch.  w.  h.  m. 

Black  Ash,  Pa. 


WINTER  CARE  OF  SHEEP. 

The  term  ‘‘Spring  poor”  is  sometimes 
applied  to  sheep  that  have  come  through 
the  Winter  in  such  wretched  condition 
that  they  lean  against  the  fence  and 
have  scarcely  strength  enough  to  bleat. 
A  cold  shed,  a  narrow  and  skimpy  ra¬ 
tion,  and  no  regular  supply  of  water 
will  contribute  to  this  result.  In  parts 
of  the  East  it  was  formerly  the  custom 
of  some  farmers  to  let  the  sheep  stay  oat 
of  doors  practically  all  Winter,  their 
only  shelter  being  thick  bushes  and  the 
lee  side  of  haystacks.  Naturally  none 
but  the  most  hardy  breeds  could  thrive 
under  such  treatment.  Yet  these  ani¬ 
mals  were  better  cared  for  than  many 
now  shut  up  in  yards.  The  warm  side 
of  a  haystack  is  not  a  bad  place  to  sleep 
— better  than  a  shed  with  wide  cracks 
between  the  boards,  and  a  draft  which 
cannot  be  dodged.  A  dark  basement 
with  no  ventilation  and  a  damp  and 
filthy  floor  is  still  worse. 

The  change  from  pasture  to  dry  hay 
is  violent,  especially  if  the  hay  be  poor. 


and  but  little  grain  and  no  roots  given. 
Here  again  the  outdoor  flock  had  the 
advantage.  If  the  feeder  gave  them  only 
hay.  they  could  use  the  sheep  sense  in¬ 
herited  from  their  wild  ancestors  by 
browsing  bushes  and  even  gnawing  out 
grass  roots  in  bare  spots  in  the  field, 
thus  getting  a  varied  ration.  And  what 
man  would  care  to  be  driven  down  a 
slippery  path  to  the  brook  once  a  day, 
probably  in  the  morning,  when  he  was 
cold  and  did  not  feel  like  drinking  ice 
water?  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  are 
exceptional  conditions,  yet  the  writer 
has  seen  them  all,  and  the  resulting 
dilapidated  animals  standing  around  in 
Spring. 

Sheep  were  not  intended  as  a  market 
for  poor  hay.  A  horse  or  ox  may  eat 
it  and  perhaps  not  lose  much  flesh. 
Sheep  are  nice-nosed,  and  the  attempt 
to  starve  them  until  they  are  obliged  to 
eat  what  they  do  not  want  always  re¬ 
sults  in  more  loss  to  the  owner  than  the 
value  of  the  feed  he  thinks  he  has  saved. 
The  actual  food  value  of  the  common 
turnip  is  slight,  yet  as  a  side  dish  to  go 
with  dry  hay  and  grain  it  is  excellent 
to  help  the  sheep  forget  that  the  ground 
is  covered  with  snow,  and  prevent  di¬ 
gestive  troubles.  As  small  a  dose  of 
turnips  as  half  a  bushel  a  day  for  40 
sheep,  chopped  in  a  box  with  a  spade,  or 
better  still,  one  of  the  improved  root 
cutters,  will  put  money  into  the  sheep 
man’s  pocket  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  cost.  A  mixture  of  choice  clover 
and  Timothy  hay  pleases  the  sheep.  Be¬ 
fore  each  feeding  it  is  well  to  clear  the 
mangers  of  all  leavings.  These  orts 
will  be  handled  by  the  cattle. 

While  there  is  no  animal  that  will 
give  better  returns  for  comfortable,  and 
even  luxurious  quarters,  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  that  sheep  buildings  should  be  very 
expensive.  Good  results  may  be  had  in 
a  battened  shed,  the  doors  of  which  may 
be  closed  in  cold  weather.  A  double 
lining  about  three  feet  high,  made  by 
boarding  up  the  studding  and  stuffing 
with  hay,  will  keep  the  sheep  out  of 
drafts  while  lying  down.  A  dry  ground 
floor,  with  the  soiled  straw  raked  off 
and  the  bedding  renewed  about  once  a 
week  makes  a  footing  good  enough  for 
any  sheep. 

Whenever  possible  there  should  be  a 
tub  of  running  water  so  situated  that 
the  animals  can  take  a  swallow  when¬ 
ever  they  want  it.  On  most  hilly  farms 
there  are  springs  that  could  be  piped  to 
the  barn.  This  work  will  be  paid  for 
many  times  over  in  the  comfort  of  the 
animals,  and  what  is  pleasanter  to  the 
man  doing  the  Winter  chores  than  the 
gurgle  of  running  water  in  the  tub,  re¬ 
lieving  him  of  the  tough  job  of  carry¬ 
ing  water  or  driving  the  stock  to  the 
brook? 


Foot-and-Mouth  Disease.— Let  me  ask 
some  farmers  whose  cattle  have  the  foot- 
and-mouth  evil  to  bathe  the  sores  with 
kerosene  oil  and  on  the  legs  above  where 
sore,  keep  a  roll  of  cotton  rags  saturated 
with  the  oil  so  it  oozes  out  on  the  leg. 
Bathe  the  mouth  several  times  daily,  don’t 
be  afraid  to  use  the  kerosene  freely.  If  a 
little  is  swallowed  all  the  better.  Give 
salts  in  drink  to  cool  the  blood  and  let 
stock  exercise  in  a  dry  place  and  keep  feet 
dry  from  mud  and  water  and  report  the 
result  to  your  paper.  I  have  had  several 
cases  in  my  herd  where  the  ankle  above 
the  hoof  got  sore,  the  hoof  loose  and  would 
drop  off  if  not  attended  to,  also  the  skin 
of  mouth  and  tongue  slough  and  leave  the 
mouth  raw,  with  high  fever,  and  I  have 
cured  every  one  with  above  treatment. 

Nezpique,  La.  J.  m.  m. 

I 

The  Choking  Cow.— It  often  happens 
w'hen  the  dairy  gets  into  orchard  that 
one  or  more  of  the  cows  get  choked  trying 
to  swallow  apples  whole.  When  this  oc¬ 
curs  lose  no  time  in  getting  the  cow  in 
stanchion:  draw  her  head  up  and  fasten 
not  too  high.  Melt  lard,  one  pint,  take 
out  tongue  with  the  hand,  put  lard  in  long¬ 
necked  bottle,  pour  down  throat.  She  will 
struggle  to  throw  out  lard;  her  throat  be¬ 
ing  well  oiled  the  obstruction  is  easily 
thrown  out.  A  potato  is  the  hardest  to  re¬ 
move  on  account  of  its  rough  skin.  An¬ 
other  plan  is  to  take  a  piece  of  rubber 
hose  some  three  feet  long,  about  1%  inch 
in  diameter;  grease  one  end,  shove  this 
end  down  throat,  hold  tongue  out,  press 
this  against  the  obstruction,  force  it  down 
to  the  stomach.  Always  try  lard  first;  I 
have  never  known  a  failure.  c.  w.  k. 

Bedford,  O. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  repiy  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBAtriiT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

A  Safe,  Speedf,  and  PositWe  Cat* 


The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takei 
the  place  of  all  Itnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SCPEBSEDES  ALI.  CAUTKBS 
O  K  FI  KING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI  .50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  fox 
Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

THE  LAWRENCE-WIBLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O 


ifewtan’t  Heave,  Coagh,  We 
temper  and  IndlmUoa  Care, 

A  veterinary  apeoiflo  tot  wln^ 
throat  and  ■tomsoh  tronblea. 
Stronjr  recommenda.  per 
can.  Dealera,  mail  or  Ex. paid 
Hewten  Horae  Remedy  Co. 
<  Y  }  Toledo,  OUe, 


Grind  Your  Cobs 

and  make  your  com  go 
farther.  The 

New  Holland 

Cob  and  Feed 

will  save  your  com, 
labor.  Never  chokes.  Large 
capacity.  Light  draft.  Sold  on 
FREE  TRIAL.  Send  itbackifnot 
better  than  others  costing  more.  •  CatalogPree. 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  WORKS,  BOXUS  NEW  HOLLAND,  PA. 


CRE  OF  CORN 


and  Its  possibilities  tinder  the  Silsge 
system — being  the  theme  of 

;  “A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE" 

I  By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL 

S  of  the  University  of  \V  isconHin.  Revised  and  up-to-date,  nest- 
I  )  y  bound  into  a  Tolume  of  234  pages.  Itembracesfullinform-  ' 
*  atioa  from  planting  to  feeding  the  crop,  and  includes  working 

i  plans  and  speciiicatlous  for  building  all  siloa.  Also  embraces:  ^ 

I— silage  Crops.  II— Silos, 

i  Ill-Silage.  IV-Feeding  of  Silage* 

I  V — Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

I  VI — The  Silo  in  Modem  Agricullnre, 

I  And  illustrations  and  completa  plans  for  round  and 
r;.*ctangular  silos,  dairy  barns,  tables  of  com¬ 
pounded  rations,  etc.  Motled  for  lOo* 
coin  or  atompa. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


Do  Y oa  Feed 
ENSILAGE? 
If  not,  write 
as  and  we  will 
tell  you  why 
you  should. 


ROSS 


We  will  also 
tell  you  about 
Profit-Making 
Ross  Ensilage 
Cutters. 
Address, 


ENSILAGE 
CUTTERS 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Springfield.  O. 

Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  45  is  Free. 


Best 

Results 

in  feeding  for  milk  are 
obtained  by  adding  some 

Buffalo 

Gluten 

Feed 

to  balance  the  ration. 

Sample  and  booklet 

**Feed  Your  Stock  for 
Best  Results*** 

Sent  free.  Write  to-day. 

Address  Department  T 

THE  GLUCOSE  SUGAR  REFINING  CO., 
The  Rookery,  Chicago,  III. 


ictivv  I  UUI  .4  V/IIUIOC 
,  TIM  Conwax— very  timple,  quick 
iltooperate.  Bully  V—Uteataud  moat 
jl  powerful  V-Knife  made.  Sent  on 
trial.  Calf  Dishorner  and  other 
^tuppliee.  Send  for  catalog. 
Weetern  orderi  filled 
t  from  Chieafco. 

.  _  4k  OKO.  WIBSTCR 

ITbfCoavtx  Chrlatlana,  Pa. 


Cows  barren-S  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

Moore  Brothers,  Aibcny.N.  y. 


VICTORY  FEED  MILL. 

Oldest  and  Best  Grinding  Mill 
Made.  Will  crush  and  grind 
corn  and  cob  and  alt  kinds  of 
nain,  mixed  or  separate. 
Grinds  faster,  finer  and  with 
less  power  than  other  mills. 
Are  built  strong,  well  made  of 
good  material,  and  will  last 
a  lifetime.  Small  size  adapt¬ 
ed  for  windand  tread  power. 
Made  In  four  sizes  for  1,4, 8 
and  10  H.  F.  Free  Catalogue. 

THOS.  ROBERTS, 
Box  92.  Springfield,  O. 


THE  CHAIN-HANGING 

Cattle  Stanchion 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  In¬ 
vented.  G  Ives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  1  llustrated 
Circular  and  Price  free  on  application.  Manufactured 
by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON,  Forestville,  Conn. 


Stanchion 

D I  mprovement  over 


Wilder’S 

w^beingr  anlmproTc^eni  oiw 
Smith’s.  Lightest,  strongest, 

qalckesi,  safes!  swing  ■UDehl<m 
mad««  Hwiteellatch  and  aatomatlo 
lock.  Becomes  stationary  whs& 
open.  Animal  cannottarnitfn  bask¬ 
ing  ont.  Madsof  best  seasoned  hard 
'Wood.  Pinsfbrfastening  with  every 
stanchion.  Send  for  tMthnonlala. 

J.K.  WILDER*  SONS, 


You  can  add  value  to  any  cow  with  a 

National 
Hand  Separator 

because  it  will  save  over  80  per  cent,  of  the  loss 
resulting  from  the  old  method  of  setting.  It 
will  separate  warm  or  cold  milk,  light  or 
heavy  cream,  and  skim  clean.  We  send  the 
National  and  let  It  prove  its  worth  right  in 
your  own  home  dairy. 

10  DAYS’  USE  FREE. 

Costs  nothing  if  you  don’t  buy  —costs 
nothing  If  you  do,  for  it  pays  its 
cost  in  what  i  t  saves.  Bend 
for  catalogue. 

National  Dairy  Harhlno  Co. 

Newark,  N.J. 


DeLaImL 

CREJmSEPARATORS 

For  twenty  years  the  World’s  Standard 
Send  for  free  catalogue. 

The  Oe  Ltval  Separator  Co..  74  Cortlandt  St.,  N.Y- 


The  EMPIRE  I 

T  be  EiMy  Ki  nninc  Kind.  '' 

It  111  give  aatltfsotioo,  inske  jou  mors 

CD<««7  •nd  iMt  loDgor  th»o  snj  other.  Our 
\  book  ihowf  whj.  Send  for  It. 

I  Empire  Cream  Separator  Co.. 

’  BLOOMFIELD,  ff.  J. 


CREAM  EXTRACTOR 

This  Is  a  genuine 


FREE 


offer  made  to  introduce  the  Peoples 
Cream  Extractor  in  every  neighbor¬ 
hood.  It  is  the  best  and  simplest  In 
the  world.  We  ask  that  you  show  it  to 
your  neighbors  who  have  cows.  Send 
your  name  and  the  name  of  the  nea^^• 
est  freight  office.  Address 

PEOPLES  SUPPLY  CO,, 

Dept.  86,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


THE  ARRAS 

Cream  Extractor 

The  leading  Cream  Extractor, 
because  milk  and  water  are  not 
mixed.  It  will  raise  your  cream 
in  3  to  5  hours.  Always  pure, 
sweet  milk  for  house  use  and 
feed.  The  most  convenient  de¬ 
vice  on  earth  for  handling  your 
milk  Summer  or  Winter.  Be¬ 
ware  of  imitations  and  infringe¬ 
ments,  as  our  extractor  is  fully 
patented.  Agents  wanted. 

Arras  Cream  Separator  Co., 

21,1901.  BLUI'i’XON,  OHIO. 


for 

free 

circu- 


AN  INST/VNT»S  F*A1N 

and  file  dehorning  job  is  smoothly  done,  no,rSffl:%  Send 
crushing  or  bruising  if  the 

KLEYSXONE 

Dehorning  K.nlfe 

is  used.  Easy,  sure  and  most  speedy 
in  operation.  No  evil  results  can  fol¬ 
low.  Cuts  from  four  sides  at  once.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  veterinarians.  Guaranteed. 

T.  PHILLIPS,  POMEROY,  PA. 


Dana's  White  Metallic  Ear  Label 

withyournameandconsecufiveDumben.  AlwsysstayoK  I 
easy  to  read.  Best  for  sucking  calves,  cattle,  sheeMM  I 
hogs.  Used  as  official  mark  by  40  recording  assoclaaoM, 
also  by  thousands  of  the  best  farmers  and  breeders.  - 
aoapleJTree.  Agents  wanted.  Liberal  terms. 

C.  B.  DANA.  74  RWa  St,,  W.  Ubtmm,  N,  D. 
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County. 


Ttventy^^Five  Hundred  Strong 

We  Jlwait  Your  Orders 

Each  employee  thoroughly  trained  to  attend  to  his  or  her  special 
part  of  your  order  in  the  quickest  possible  time  and  without  mistake. 

Not  only  best  goods  at  lowest  prices,  but  PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 
are  largely  responsible  for  our  immense  and  still  rapidly  increasing 
business.  Ninety *seven  out  of  every  hundred  orders  are  shipped  within 
3  days  after  being  received  and  thousands  are  shipped  the  same  day. 

Don’t  you  think  it  would  pay  you  to  trade  with  us?  From  our  large 

catalogue  you  can  buy  every» 
thing  you  need  at  wholesale 
prices.  Fill  out  the  coupon 
and  send  it  with  15  cents 
for  our  catalogue  TODJIY 
— you  will  more  than  save 
your  money  on  the  first 
order  you  send  us. 


Why  not  place 
your  Mid’Winter 
Order  with  us7 

What  wilt 
you  need 
during 
January 
and 
February? 

Look  ahead — 
Better  begin  by 
filling  out 
coupon  below. 

SAVE  YOUR  EYES 
Write  for  special 
spectacle  cata- 
loKue-with  in¬ 
structions  for 
litting,  rreOf 


CUT  OUT  THIS  COUPON 

Send  for  Catalogue  TODAY  and  get  ready  for  Spring  "fixing  up." 

Montgomery  Ward  Co.,  Chicago. 

Enclosed  find  «s  cents,  for  which  please  send  me  Catalogue  No.  ji. 


Name 


Express  OtBce. 


Write  very  plain. 

- Post  Office- 


JState. 


Montgomery  Ward  Sr  Co.,  Chicago 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AlWHOL,15SAI.I5  PRICES,  Delivered  Fit  EE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  VE]  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  .5  8  y«*arst.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Oranee.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INOERSOLL,  846  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FREE! 


Special  Offer  to  Readers  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker 

GOOD  FOR  JANUARY. 

A  Very  Fine  Imported 
China  Tea  Set 

(56  pieces)  or  Toilet  Set,  or  Parlor 
Lamp,  or  Clock,  or  Watch,  and  many 
other  articles  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion,  FKEE,  with  a  club  order  of 
20  lbs.  of  our  New  Crop  60c. 
Tea,  or  20  Ib.s.  Bakiu{?  Powder, 
4r5c.  a  11>.,  or.  an  assorted  order  of 
Teas  and  B.  P.  This  advertisement 
MUST  accompany  order.  You 
will  have  no  trouble  in  getting  orders 
among  your  neighbors  and  friends  for 
20  Ihs.  of  our  celebrated  Teas  &  B.P. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31  ond  33  Vesey  Sireetf 
P.  O.  Box  289.  NEW  YORK. 


BEFORE  BUYING  fend  4  cents  P08taf?e 

„  .  for  illustrated  catalop 

A  NEW  HARNESS  description 

and  prices  to  consumer 

King  Harness  Co.,  No.  10  Lake  St.,  Owego.  N.  Y 


"!!3lRUMELY? 


The  thresherman  has  many  reasons,  too  many  to  fjivc 
here.  Summed  up,  it  means  the  model  threshing  outfit, 
thcl>cst  money  can  huy.  You  will  find  the  latest  catalog 
on  Rumely'ft  Rear  Geared  Traction  Engines  and 
New  Rumely  Separators  full  of  threshermen's  logic, 
argumentthat  convinces.  Write  us  for  it.  Mailed  free. 

M.  RUMELY  CO.,  LA  PORTE,  IND. 


$12.95  WINDMILL, 

•  I  fora  1 2.95  we  furnish 

Uhe  highest  grade  gaU 
Ivanized  ateel  pumping 
/windmill  nnade.  For 
'  $  2  5.  a  0  we  fumleb 
^  the  same  windmill  complete  with  the 
highest  (Trade  GALVANIZED  ANCLE 
STEEL  FOUR-POST  TOWER  made. 

For  lowest  prices  ever  known  on  all 
sizes  of  windmills,  towers,  tanks  and  tank 
heaters,  and  most  liberal  windmill  offer  ever  made  write 
for  FREE  WINDMILL  CATALOGUE.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK&CO.,  CHICAGO. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY 

fS  THE  STANDA_R  D/ 

i  UAM PUMPS,  AIR  LIFTS. i.-il  // 

G,-i30LlNE  ENGINES 

RITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  [523 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

'\MF0R.A  ILL  -  CHICAGO  -  pall  A  8  TFX 


Ear  Corn  Grinding 

sw  Mixing  and  grinding  at  same  time  ^ 
al  1  the  grains  as  wanted  is  best  done  by 

„  QUAKER  CITY 

f  Double  hopper,  runs  easy  on  ball  bear¬ 
ings.  Makes  excellent  corn  meal.  Sold 
on  trial.  Full  guarantee.  Send  for 
t  S6th  Annual  Catalog.  Mailed  FKBK. 
We  handle  all  standard  makes  of  farm 
Implement..  Get  our  prices  on  wh.t  you  want. 
A.  W.  STRAUB  A  CO.,  8733  Fllherl  SI.,  Philadelphia,  P.- 
The  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO.,  Canal  and  Randolph  SU.,  Chicago. 


ipUC  Pulverizing  Harrow 

M  V IWI  k  Clod  Crusher  and  Le 


Sizes 

3  T0 13  1-2  Fckt. 

Agents 

Wanted 


Leveler 

SENT  ON  TRIAL 

To  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 

The  best  pulverizer — cheapest  Riding  Har¬ 
row  on  earth.  We  also  make  wal Ic¬ 
ing  Acmes.  The  Acme 
crushes,  cuts,  pulverizes, 
turns  and  levels  all 
soils  for  all  pur- 
jb  poses.  Made  en- 
_ tirely  of  cast  steel 

Hnd  WTOUght  iTOtt 

—indestructible. 

Catalog  and  Booklet,  "An  Ideal  Harrow''  by  Henry  Stewart,  mailed  free.  < 

I  deliver  free  on  board  at  New  York,  Chfcano,  Columbus,  Louisville,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco,  etc. 
Address  DUANE  H.  NASH,  SOLE  MANUFACTURER  -  MII.LINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY. 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Klder  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  butlf  yon  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard  no  pump  In  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  which  Is  proof 
that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 


Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


35  Warren  St.,  New  Yokk. 
230  Franklin  St..  Boston. 


C92  Craig  St.,  Montueai,.  P.  Q. 
Tenlente-Uey  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 
22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 


40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

40  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


r  DELOACH 


lT4w  MILLS  ARE  BEST. 

The  Price  is  Right  Too. 
Known  the  World  Over. 
FARMERS’  $125  SAW  MILL 
Ontii  2000  Feet  Lumber  u  day  with  onlygh.p. 
DeLoach  Variable  Feed  Saw  MiliB,  4  to  100  h.  p., 
any  price.  DeLoaoh  Mill  Machinery.  Planers, 
Shingle,  Lath  and  Corn  Mills,  Water  Wheels,  etc. 
DcLoaeh  .Mill  Mrg.  Co.,  Box  000  Atlanta,  Ga. 
(Branch,  !'.!<)  Liherty  St.,  NewYork.) 
Handsome  thitalogue  Free  if  you  cut  this  out  and 
give  name  of  papery 


USED 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 

- Any  Place 

By  Any  One 
Fop  Any  Purpose 
Stationarlcs,  Portables,  Kngfnes 
and  I’unips,  Holsters, 
Sawing  Outfits. 

Bend  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Testimonials.  State  your  Power  Needs. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines.  Sizes,  1  to60  H.P, 

CheftpeBt  and  bafeet  Power  Known 
For  pumping  and  electric  light¬ 
ing,  grludlDg  corn,  separating 
cream,  sawing  wood  and  allpower 
pnrpoees.  Highest  Award  for 
Direct  Coupled  Engine  ai  1  Gener¬ 
ator,  Paris  Exp.,  1900;  awarded 
Gold  filedal  Pati-Am.  Exp.,  BufTa*  >, 
1901;  Gold  Medal,  Charleston,  8.0. , 
Rxp. ,19ns.  Send  for  Catalogne. 

A.  Mlfil'Z,  128  Mott  &t..£(ew York 


CAUTION! 

When  you  are  purchasing  a 

ROOFING 

for  your  houses  and  outbuildings,  he  sure  that  the 
name  “RUBEROID”  is  stamped  on  every  three 
feet  of  the  material,  as  in  the  cut,  throughout  the 
full  length  of  the  roll.  You  will  then  know  that 
you  are  getting  the  genuine  Euheroid  Roofing, 
which  has  been  the  standard  for  Eleven  Years, 
and  not  one  of  its  poor  imitations.  Ruberoiii 
is  water-proof  and  fire-resisting.  Never  melts,  rots 
or  tears.  Lasts  for  years.  You  can  apply  it 
yourself.  Send  for  samples  and  Booklet  K. 

Address  Dept.  K, 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO., 

100  William  Street,  New  York. 


MAPLE  EVAPORATORS 

Most  Durable,  Most  Economical,  Cheapest. 
S.vrup  Cans  and  Sap  Falls. 

McLANE-SCHANCK  HDW.  CO.,  LInesville,  Pa. 

Also,  Mfrs.  of  the  “Sunlight”  Acetylene  Gas  Machine 


PALMER  6AS0LINE  EN6INE 

Three-horse,  price  $100.  Will  saw 
two  cords  of  wood  per  hour,  run 
thrasher,  cream  separator,  grind 
feed,  and  do  all  kinds  of  farm  work. 
Ten  gallons  of  gasoline  has  cut  80 
tons  of  ensilage. 

Sizes  up  to  15  Horse  Power. 
Send  for  Catalogue  R. 
PALMKK  BROS.,  Coscob.Conn, 


Clark’s 
Cider 
Mills 

One  to  eight  Barrels. 

Clark’s  Double-Action 


CUTAWAY  HARROW 

will  easily  move  15,000  tons 
of  earth  one  fool  In  a  day. 


Send  for  Circulars  to 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  GO.,  Higganum,  Ct. 

THE 

Farquhar 

ha.s  been  the  leading 

PORTABLE  SAWMILL 

for  45  years— too  well  known  to  need 
description  here. 

.Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  of  Kn- 
giiies.  Threshing  Machinery,  Saw  Mills 
and  Agricultural  luiplemeuts,  mailed 
free. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd., 
York,  Pa. 


The  High  Price  of  Goal 

is  the  cause  of  much  present  anxiety  but  there  Is  a 
practical  way  of  overcoming  it  to  some  extent. 
'VIIV  V  With  an  Appleton  W  ood  Buw 

KT  Md  W  you  cun  rapidly  and  with  ease 

your  own  wood  and 

SAVE  COAL, 

time,  labor,  money; 
or  saw  your  neigh¬ 
bor’s  wood  and  make 

$5to$l5  D^Y 

strong,  rigid  frame, 
adjustable  du  st  proof 
oil  boxes,  etc.  We 
make  6  styles.  Also 
the  famous  “Hero” 
Friction  FeedDrag 
Raw,  Feed  Qriuuers,  Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters, 
Buskers.  Shellers.Sweep  Horse  Powers, Tread  Powers, 
Wind  Mills,  etc.  Write  to-  day  for  Free  Oatalogue. 
APPLETON  MFG.  CO..  27  Fargo  St..  Batavia. III. 
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SI  PEK  YEAR. 


ICE  ON  AN  INDIANA  FARM. 

now  IT  IS  HANDLED. 

Prepare  for  It  at  Once. 

V/ith  a  well-filled  ice  house  the  farmer  and  his 
family  find  many  uses  for  this  Winter  product;  ice 


A  FARM  POND.  Fio.  14. 


cream,  good  pure  ice-cold  milk  for  the  noonday  meal, 
and  Dy  having  a  large  refrigerator  and  keeping  it  well 
filled  with  ice  during  the  hot  Summer  months  the  good 
housewife  can  keep  the  meats  and  vegetables  in  bet¬ 
ter  condition  and  at  the  same  time  save  hundreds  of 
steps.  By  taking  a  bucket  of  water  and  one  of  ice  to 
the  field  the  water  can  be  made  any  temperature  the 
men  may  desire.  Where  the  Winters  are  cold  enough 
to  freeze  even  three  or  four-inch  ice  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  the  farmer  should  not  put  up  his  own  ice. 
While  10  or  12-inch  ice  is  better,  as  it  is  easier  han¬ 
dled  and  keeps  better,  yet  do  not  do  without  because 
you  can  only  secure  thin  ice.  Seldom  do  we  put  up 
12-inch  ice  here  in  southeastern  Indiana.  I  have 
liolped  to  put  up  ice  when  it  was  but  three  inches,  and 
the  last  day  the  weather  turned  warm  and  over  half 
of  the  cakes  would  break  in  two  or  three  pieces  before 
tliey  were  put  in  the  house.  The  pieces  were  fitted  as 
close  together  as  possible  and  we  had  all  the  ice  we 
could  use.  If  there  is  no  stream  near  that  freezes 
over,  from  which  ice  may  be  secured,  a  pond  can 
easily  be  built.  If  there  is  a  never-faiiing  spring  on 
the  farm  and  it  is  not  too  far  from  the  house  the 
pond  should  be  built  below  this  spring. 

THE  VALUE  OF  A  POND.— The  pond  can  be  stock¬ 
ed  with  fish.  It  will  also  furnish  a  skating  rink  for 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  neighborhood  to  enjoy  them¬ 
selves.  The  pond  can  also  be  used  for  irrigating  pur¬ 
poses.  In  Fig.  14  is  shown  our  fish  and  ice  pond  on 
Pleasant  View  Farm.  The  spring  over  which  stands 
the  windmill  furnishes  30  barrels  per  day  of  clear 
water  the  driest  time  during  the  Summer.  In  the 
Summer  part  of  the  water  is  forced  from  the  well  into 
a  tank  on  top  of  a  hill  at  a  height  of  50  feet  from  top 
of  well.  From  the  tank  it  is  piped  to  garden  and  lawn. 
The  windmill  shown  in  illustration  is  homemade.  As 
no  windmill  is  always  reliable  a  tread  power  has  been 
placed  near  the  well  so  that  water  may  be  pumped 
wlieu  necessary  if  the  wind  is  not  strong  enough  to 
run  the  mill.  All  surplus  water  from  the  well  is  con¬ 
veyed  into  the  pond. 

THE  HOUSE. — Some  farmers  no  doubt  are  kept 
from  putting  up  their  own  ice  because  they  think  it 
requires  an  expensive  ice  house  properly  to  keep  the 
ice,  as  well  as  expensive  tools.  This  is  far  from  the 
case.  A  house  may  be  cheaply  constructed,  the  essen¬ 
tials  being  a  good  roof  and  good  drainage.  The  house 
we  have  is  14  feet  square,  12  feet  high,  and  will  hold 
about  t!0  tons  of  ice.  This  building  was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $40,  and  was  built  as  follows;  Four  15-foot 
locust  posts  were  set  in  the  ground  three  feet  deep  on 


each  side  the  right  distance  apart,  and  one  post  on 
one  end  and  two  on  the  other;  2x4  scantling  are 
spiked  to  the  top  and  sides  of  these  posts,  and  the 
building  is  sided  with  ship  lap  and  roofed  with  pine 
flooring.  There  is  no  inside  lining  as  some  recom¬ 
mend,  and  it  is  not  necessary,  though  of  course  the 
ice  would  keep  better,  but  at  the  same  time  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  building  would  be  increased.  There  are 
no  tight-fitting  doors;  in  fact,  there  are  no  doors 
whatever,  but  boards  are  placed  across  the  doorway 
as  the  ice  is  filled  in  until  the  top  is  reached,  when 
the  remaining  space  is  always  left  open.  An  opening 
is  also  left  above  the  ice  on  the  opposite  end,  so  there 
can  be  a  free  circulation  of  air  over  the  ice.  We  put 
up  about  50  tons  last  year  in  this  house,  and  two 
families  used  all  they  wanted,  and  enough  was  sold 
more  than  to  pay  the  cost  of  putting  up,  and  there  are 
several  tons  left  at  this  writing.  If  you  have  a  build- 
’’ng  with  a  good  roof,  the  sides  sufficiently  tight  to 
hold  the  sawdust,  and  good  drainage  can  be  secured, 
do  not  hesitate  to  use  it  for  an  ice  house,  as  with 
proper  care  the  ice  will  keep  well  enough  for  ordinary 
purposes. 

MARKING  AND  CUTTING  ICE.— The  tools  used 
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are  a  marker,  saws  (common  cross-cut  saws  will  do 
if  ice  saws  cannot  be  had),  ice  tongs  for  handling  the 
cakes  and  a  pike  pole  for  pushing  the  cakes  where 
wanted  while  in  the  water.  Fig.  15  shows  the  marker 
in  use.  It  is  made  by  nailing  two  2x6  scantlings  two  feet 
long  together,  so  that  the  outside  of  the  scantlings 
will  be  exactly  two  feet  apart.  A  handle  is  placed  on 
the  marker  by  which  it  may  be  pulled.  A  short  piece 
of  an  old  saw  is  fastened  to  the  outside  of  each  run¬ 
ner  near  th6  front  edge,  so  that  the  teeth  will  project 
about  one  inch  below  the  scantling.  At  the  other  end 
a  smooth  piece  of  iron  is  likewise  fastened  to  act  as 
a  guide  to  hold  the  marker  steady  while  being  pulled. 
A  box  is  nailed  on  top  to  be  used  in  guiding  it.  In 
using  this  marker  several  straight  boards  (be  sure 
they  are  perfectly  straight)  are  fastened  together  and 
placed  through  the  center  of  the  pond.  A  man  or  boy 
holds  the  marker  close  to  the  board,  while  the  other 
two  pull  it  along.  One  of  the  men  must  walk  on  the 
boards  to  keep  them  from  slipping.  If  the  men  are 
<^areful  the  two  lines  will  be  straight.  When  the  end 
is  reached  the  marker  is  turned  around  and  one  of 
the  guides  is  run  in  the  old  mark,  thus  making  one 
new  mark.  This  is  repeated  uutil  the  pond  is  laid  off 


in  lines  two  feet  apart.  After  the  pond  is  marked  one 
way  a  board  is  placed  across  the  marks  and  another 
at  right  angles  with  it  straight  with  the  marks  just 
made.  The  first  board  is  moved  until  it  is  square  with 
the  other.  When  the  board  is  perfectly  square  with 
the  marks  already  made  the  pond  is  marked  the  other 
way,  thus  leaving  the  ice  in  many  cakes,  each  exactly 
two  feet  square.  See  Fig.  16.  In  sawing,  care  should 
be  used  so  as  to  follow  the  marks  made,  and  also  to 
saw  perpendicularly,  as  the  ice  can  be  stored  better 
and  with  less  work.  The  pike  pole  may  be  made  from 
an  old  broken  pitchfork  by  cutting  the  three  prongs 
about  four  inches  long.  Bend  one  at  right  angle  to 
the  center  one  and  the  other  in  a  circle  with  the  point 
toward  the  handle.  Sharpen  the  points  and  after  plac¬ 
ing  it  in  a  long  handle  you  have  a  light  useful  tool. 

PACKING  THE  ICE. — Good  drainage  is  secured  by 
placing  rails  on  the  ground  in  the  ice  house  and  fill¬ 
ing  about  a  foot  of  sawdust  on  top.  At  the  pond  the 
ice  is  loaded  into  a  wagon,  or  if  there  is  snow  a  sled 
is  used,  and  hauled  to  the  house.  At  first  the  cakes 
are  laid  flat  until  the  floor  is  covered.  The  first  course 
is  placed  on  edge.  Commencing  about  one  foot  from 
the  outside  wall  one  row  of  cakes  is  placed  across  the 
house,  when  another  row  is  commenced,  and  in  thi.s 
way  the  whole  course  is  finished.  The  building  14 
feet  square  will  hold  six  rows  of  cakes  24  inches 
square.  After  the  course  is  finished  all  uneven  places 
on  top  are  dressed  smooth,  and  ice  pounded  up  fine 
to  fill  all  spaces.  Sawdust  is  filled  in  between  the  ice 
and  weatherboarding,  and  well  tramped.  The  next 
course  is  commenced  and  the  rows  run  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  first  one.  The  third  course  is  laid  the 
same  as  the  first  and  so  on  until  the  house  is  filled. 
The  foot  space  around  the  house  is  filled  in  with  saw¬ 
dust  after  each  course  is  finished.  When  the  house  Is 
full,  which  will  contain  five  tiers  if  the  building  is  the 
size  given  above,  about  two  feet  of  sawdust  is  placed 
on  top.  The  ice  should  be  looked  after  often  during 
the  remaining  part  of  Winter  and  early  Spring,  so  as 
to  keep  the  sawdust  well  packed  around  the  ice. 

Indiana.  _ ei.mer  a.  tufts. 

QUESTIONS  ABOUT  FRUITS. 

The  Frost  Plum. 

A  friend  from  northern  Vermont  told  me  some  time  ago 
of  a  large  blue  plum  that  was  common  there  called  the 
Frost  plum,  as  it  was  not  good  to  use  until  after  it  had 
been  frosted.  Do  you  know  if  it  would  succeed  In  thl.s 
prairie  country?  Where  could  I  procure  a  few  small 
trees  or  pits?  w.  h.  h. 

I. etcher,  S.  D. 

It  is  probable  that  the  plum  referred  to  is  some  • 
very  late  variety  of  Damson,  for  there  are  some  that 
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do  not  ripen  until  the  first  frosts.  It  is  likely  that 
this  particular  variety  is  one  of  local  origin.  Whether 
or  not  it  would  prove  hardy  in  South  Dakota  it  i.s 
impossible  to  tell,  but  it  would  cost  little  to  try  it. 
The  best  way  to  proceed  would  be  to  learn  just  where 
in  Vermont  the  trees  grow  and  send  there  for  rooted 
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sprouts  next  Spring.  The  seeds  would  not  come  true 
to  the  variety,  although  some  of  the  varieties  so  pro¬ 
duced  might  he  like  the  original  or  even  better  in 
some  respects.  There  is  a  hardy  blue  plum  called 
Moore  Arctic,  that  is  sold  by  many  nurseries.  It  may 
suit  your  part  of  the  country,  but  the  native  type  of 
plums  are  far  more  certain  to  succeed  on  the  prairies 
of  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley.  h.  e.  v.  d. 


darker  and  of  a  velvety  appearance  about  May  and 
June;  which  is  from  the  crop  of  spores  that  covers 
the  surface  of  the  knot.  Afterwards  the  surface  be¬ 
comes  dead  and  black,  but  in  the  interior,  where  the 
fungus  is  alive,  it  will  continue  to  spread  until  the 
branch  dies,  which  may  be  several  years  later.  Clyman 
is  the  earliest  plum  of  the  Domestica  class,  and  Peach 
is  about  the  next  one  to  ripen.  Spaulding  ripens 


without  making  the  soil  less  acid  than  it  should  be. 
The  ashes  may  not  be  able  to  give  up  their  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  without  sweetening  the  soil  too  much 
with  their  lime.  Bone  meal  is  one  of  the  best  fertiliz¬ 
ers  for  strawberries.  Some  fine  crops  have  been  grown 
where  nothing  else  was  used.  On  most  soils,  however, 
potash  in  some  form  is  needed  to  produce  good  crops 
of  fruit,  and  bone  contains  none  of  this  substance. 
In  the  East  one  of  the  German  potash  salts  is  con¬ 
sidered  best  to  balance  the  bone. 


Budding  Peaches. 

I  have  about  160  four-year-old  peach  trees  planted  In 
the  orchard  which  I  wish  to  bud  to  another  kind.  How 
would  I  best  go  about  It?  o.  *• 

Amity,  N.  Y. 

These  trees  should  be  cut  back  very  severely  next 
Spring,  so  they  will  send  out  young  shoots  as  far 
back  as  possible.  These  should  be  budded  in  August. 
They  will  then  be  ready  to  cut  back  to  the  buds  the 
following  Spring  and  may  bear  a  little  fruit  the  year 
following  that  one.  H.  e.  v.  d. 

Disease  Affecting  Apple  Trees. 

I  have  a  Newtown  Pippin  orchard  21  years  old  In  which 
within  the  last  five  years  several  trees  died  In  the  Sum¬ 
mer  with  a  disease  such  as  sometimes  attacks  the  King 
apple.  The  bark  blisters  and  peels  up.  When  the  trees 
are  attacked  they  will  not  live  to  mature  the  fruit,  even 
when  half  or  two-thirds  grown.  I  saved  one  tree  that 
was  attacked  by  digging  a  trench  around  It  and  putting 
two  or  three  barrels  of  salt  brine  within  It.  What  Is 
the  trouble,  and  Is  there  a  remedy?  R.  w.  h. 

Germantown.  N.  T. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  positively  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  cause  of  this  trouble,  probably  the  disease 
known  as  the  root  rot,  but  this  is  not  well  under¬ 
stood  even  by  scientists.  There  is  no  known  remedy 
for  it  The  diseased  trees  should  be  burned,  root  and 
branch.  Then  the  earth  should  be  dug  out  where  each 
one  stood,  hauled  far  from  the  orchard  and  replaced 
with  other  soil  before  new  trees  are  planted. 

H.  E.  Y.  D. 


Treatment  of  Peach  Seed. 

What  would  you  advise  me  to  do  with  my  peach  seed? 
I  ordered  the  pits  early  In  the  Pall,  as  usual,  but  for 
some  reason  they  were  not  promptly  shipped,  and  when 
T  received  them  the  ground  was  already  frozen.  In  case 
the  ground  would  open  within  several  weeks  would  you 
advise  me  to  plant  them  same  as  In  the  Pall,  or  will  it 
be  necessary  for  me  to  crack  them  now?  In  case  the 
ground  does  not  open  within  several  weeks,  I  had  thought 
of  cracking  them,  and  packing  the  kernels  In  boxes  of 
sand  and  set  outdoors  until  Spring.  <*•  B.  s. 

East  Prospect,  Pa. 

Cracking  peach  seeds  Is  a  very  tedious  matter,  as  I 
have  reason  to  know  from  experience,  and  is  often 
unproductive  of  good  results.  However,  If  they  are 
at  once  carefully  cracked,  so  as  not  to  hurt  the  ker¬ 
nels,  and  then  packed  by  layers  in  damp  sand  they 
may  sprout  the  coming  Spring.  There  is  no  need  to 
freeze  them,  but  simply  keep  them  In  a  cool,  damp 
place  until  planted  in  the  Spring.  Peach  seeds  should 
never  be  allowed  to  become  very  dry  if  they  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  germinate  well.  The  sooner  they  are  put 
in  the  ground  after  being  gathered  the  better. 

H.  E.  V.  n. 

Apples  and  Plums  for  Prince  Edward  Island. 

All  points  considered,  the  Ontario  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  best  apple  for  this  section,  but  as  I  have  never  .seen 
Sutton  Beauty  fruiting  In  this  Province,  and  as  you  al¬ 
ways  recommend  It  for  New  York  State,  I  should  like  to 
know  In  what  respects  It  Is  superior  to  the  Ontario.  Tn 
what  respects  Is  the  Pewaukee  Inferior  to  Sutton  Beauty? 
What  Is  the  latest  and  most  Improved  treatment  for  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  black  knot  on  plum  trees?  At 
what  stage  of  growth  does  a  knot  first  throw  off  spores? 
What  Is  the  earliest  variety  of  the  Domestica  class? 
What  do  you  know  about  the  Spaulding?  D.  J.  s. 

Prince  Edward  Island. 

As  I  have  never  had  the  opportunity  to  test  the 
Ontario  and  Sutton  apple,  nor  seen  them  tested  by 
others  In  the  same  orchard  I  am  not  able  to  say  from 
observation  which  Is  the  better  bearer,  but  I  have 
been  told  by  several  orchardlsts  In  New  York  and 
Ontario  that  Sutton  Is  the  more  productive.  It  is  a 
later  keeper  than  Ontario,  and  about  as  good  In  qual¬ 
ity.  It  would  not  be  wise  to  plant  this  or  any  other 
variety  largely  on  Prince  Edward  Island  until  it  has 
been  well  tested  and  proved  to  be  valuable  for  that 
region.  Pewaukee  Is  decidedly  Inferior  In  quality  to 
Sutton,  and  Is  not  so  late  a  keeper. 

Black  knot  on  plum  trees  Is  kept  under  control 
hy  persistently  cutting  out  every  sign  of  It  and  burn¬ 
ing  the  affected  branches  at  once.  It  Is  claimed  by 
some  persons  that  the  disease  can  be  stop.ped  In  cases 
where  It  has  not  taken  too  deep  root,  and  this  will 
perhaps  pay  where  there  Is  a  chance  to  save  an  Im¬ 
portant  branch.  It  Is  done  by  paring  off  the  knot  and 
coating  the  wound  with  strong  Bordeaux  Mixture.  A 
combination  of  kerosene  with  some  pasty  material 
to  be  put  on  the  pared  places  and  also  on  knots  that 
are  Just  beginning  is  said  to  be  quite  effective  In  de¬ 
stroying  the  germs  or  spores  when  they  appear.  These 
spores.  If  not  destroyed,  will  lodge  on  otner  branches, 
take  root,  and  in  due  time  produce  other  knots.  These 
young  knots  are  at  first  mere  t  veilings  which  have 
a  yellowish  color  In  early  Spring,  but  later  become 


about  mid-season,  is  green  in  color,  of  medium  size 
and  fair  quality.  It  is  a  good  bearer  and  reasonably 
hardy.  h.  e.  yajs  deman. 


NOTES  ON  FERTILIZERS  AND  FERTILIZING. 

The  Lime  in  Bone  and  Ashes. 

In  an  issue  of  recent  date  you  claim  that  ashes  are  not 
the  best  fertilizer  for  strawberries;  too  much  lime  In 
them.  How  about  pure  fine  ground  raw  bone  meal,  500 
pounds  per  acre  worked  in  the  soli  just  before  setting 
plants?  Isn’t  raw  bone  meal  nearly  as  limy  as  ashes? 
Bone  meal  here  In  Indiana  used  as  suggested  above  has 
given  good  results,  better  than  phosphates.  reader. 

Indiana. 

We  see  how  “limy”  bone  meal  Is  as  compared  with 
wood  ashes  in  the  following  table,  pounds  in  one  ton: 

Nitrogen  Potash.  Phos.  acid  Lime. 

Ashes .  100  36  690 

Bone .  70  ...  460  620 

Both  contain  lime,  yet  the  lime  in  the  bone  cannot 
fully  take  the  place  of  that  in  the  ashes.  We  must 
understand  that  It  Is  the  quality  or  chemical  combina¬ 
tion  In  which  the  lime  is  found  that  gives  its  great¬ 
est  value  to  agriculture.  You  would  not  expect  raw 
ground  limestone  or  crushed  oyster  shells  to  give  you 
good  results  when  spread  on  the  soil.  When  the  shells 
and  the  stone  are  burned  and  afterwards  “slaked” 
they  are  in  the  proper  form  for  use  on  the  soil.  The 
bone  is  an  organic  substance  like  the  oyster  shell. 
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The  wood  before  it  was  burned  was  organic  material 
and  contained  lime.  Yet  even  if  you  ground  it  and 
crushed  it  to  a  fine  powder  this  lime  could  not 
“sweeten”  the  soil,  because  it  was  not  in  a  form  to 
combine  with  the  acids  which  make  the  soil  sour 
and  neutraM'ze  them.  When  you  burn  the  wood  to 
ashes  you  put  the  lime  into  a  condition  which  enables 
it  to  do  this  work.  The  organic  forms  of  lime,  like 
the  bone,  cannot  neutralize  the  soil  until  they  are 
burned  or  otherwise  changed  in  their  combination 
with  other  substances.  Thus  bone  may  give  up  its 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  to  the  strawberry  plant 


What  Fertilizer  forlorn? 

A  fertilizer  known  as  “soft  bone”  Is  guaranteed  to  con¬ 
tain  3.6  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  0.0  per  cent  of  potash  solu¬ 
ble  In  water,  14  per  cent  phosphoric  add.  This  fertilizer 
Is  the  product  of  dead  animals,  horses,  cows  and  hogs; 
they  are  skinned,  then  cut  up  or  quartered,  put  In  a  tank 
and  steamed;  the  oil  pressed  out,  and  the  remainder  dried 
and  ground.  I  think  It  Is  rated  In  the  list  with  others  at 
$28  per  ton.  We  pay  $1.50  per  100  pounds  for  It.  How  will 
It  do  to  drill  In  with  corn  on  clay  ground?  w.  F.  l. 

Shelbyvllle,  Ind. 

This  fertilizer  will  supply  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid  for  the  corn,  but  it  contains  no  potash.  Heavy 
clay  soils  are  usually  quite  rich  in  this  substance, 
and  for  one  or  two  crops  at  least  this  fertilizer  may 
produce  good  crops  of  corn.  On  many  western  farms 
where  the  soil  is  heavy  such  a  fertilizer  as  this  or 
even  “phosphate”  alone  (which  supplies  only  phos¬ 
phoric  acid),  will  give  fine  crops  of  corn.  Sometimes 
it  is  found  that  such  a  fertilizer  loses  much  of  its 
effect  after  a  few  good  crops.  Then  the  farmer  often 
says  that  fertilizers  do  not  pay— that  they  “ruin  the 
soil.”  The  truth  is  that  the  available  potash  has 
been  removed  from  the  soil  and  the  corn  cannot  make 
its  full  crop,  even  though  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid  are  added.  In  such  cases  the  addition  of  even 
small  amounts  of  potash  will  greatly  Increase  the 
erop.  It  is  sometimes  argued  that  potash  is  of  little 
use  in  fertilizing  corn,  since  the  grain  and  stalk  con¬ 
tain  but  little  of  it.  The  following  table  will  interest 
all  who  are  studying  this  subject.  Pounds  in  one  ton: 


Total  ash. 

Potash. 

Phos.  acid 

Lime 

Corn  grain 

.  26 

7.4 

11.8 

0.6 

Oats  . 

.  54 

8.8 

12.4 

2.0 

Wh^at  .... 

.  36.6 

11. 

17.8 

1. 

Cornstalks  .. 

.  83.8 

19.2 

10.6 

8. 

Rye  straw  .. 

.  92. 

22.4 

6. 

8.2 

Oat  straw  .. 

.  80.8 

17.8 

10.6 

8. 

Corncobs  ... 

.  9.2 

4.8 

0.4 

0.4 

The  “total  ash”  means  that  if  2,000  pounds  of  corn 
were  fully  burned  there  would  be  only  26  pounds  of 
ash  left.  Of  this  7.4  pounds  or  over  28  per  cent  is 
potash.  The  ton  of  cobs  will  give  less  than  10  pounds 
of  ash.  but  over  half  of  it  is  potash.  You  will  notice 
that  grain,  stalks  and  cob  of  corn  rank  low  in  the 
total  amount  of  ash  which  they  contain— yet  the 
proportion  of  potash  in  this  ash  is  larger  than  that 
in  most  other  grains.  This  shows  the  necessity  of 
using  potash  on  corn  since  the  cob  cannot  be  formed 
without  It.  The  table  also  shows  another  Important 
thing.  See  how  little  lime  these  grains  and  straws 
contain!  This  makes  it  clearer  that  we  do  not  use 
the  lime  so  much  to  provide  plant  food  as  for  Its 
chemical  effect  upon  the  soil.  On  a  heavy  clay  soil 
the  above  fertilizer  will  probably  increase  the  corn 
crop.  In  our  own  farm  practice  we  should  use  mu¬ 
riate  of  potash  with  it.  If  it  does  not  give  good  re¬ 
sults  do  not  conclude  that  all  fertilizers  are  failures, 
but  try  potash  in  some  form  with  it. 


PINK  ROT  ON  APPLE  SCAB. 

The  picture  at  Fig.  19,  photographed  by  Prof.  John 
Craig,  shows  a  parasite  on  a  parasite.  The  primary 
agent  In  destroying  these  apples  is  our  old  enemy, 
the  Apple  scab.  The  secondary  agent  is  the  pink  fun¬ 
gus,  which  lives  on  the  spots  of  scabby  apples,  but 
which  destroyTS  the  flesh  of  the  apple  as  well  as  the 
scab  Itself.  This  trouble  was  widespread  last  Fall.  It 
destroyed  the  salability  of  thousands  of  bushels  of 
Greenings,  Fall  and  Holland  Pippins;  Baldwins  and 
Spitzenburgs  suffered  also.  The  point  is,  that  only 
scabby  apples  were  attacked.  Thoroughly  sprayed  or¬ 
chards  mostly  escaped.  The  trouble  is  described  In 
Bulletin  207,  Cornell  University  Experiment  Station, 
just  published.  This  bulletin  states  that  in  many 
cases  during  the  past  wet  season  sprayed  orchards  lost 
their  foliage.  The  spray  of  the  ordinary  Bordeaux 
Mixture  Injured  them.  There  was  much  less  Injury 
when  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  lime  was  used. 
It  is  claimed  that  in  rainy  seasons  twice  the  regular 
amount  of  lime  should  be  used  in  the  Bordeaux.  At 
any  rate,  we  should  use  as  much  lime  as  can  be  forced 
through  the  nozzles. 


GRAPES  FOR  “JUICE.”— I  notice  on  page  848,  last 
volume,  an  Inquiry  from  H.  T.  W.,  Hood  River,  Ore., 
in  reference  to  kind  of  grapes  for  making  grape  juice 
and  the  answer  by  my  friend  J,  W.  S..  Westfield,  N. 
Y.  I  grow  Moore’s  Early,  Worden  and  Concord,  and 
sell  more  or  less  for  the  making  of  grape  juice.  I 
have  learned  some  things  the  past  season  that  I  did 
not  know  before  in  reference  to  yield  of  juice  per  100 
pounds.  One  of  my  customers  told  me  that  from  the 
1  000  pounds  I  sold  him  last  year  he  obtained  100 
gallons  of  juice.  He  bought  at  the  same  time  1,000 
pounds  from  a  man  living  about  three  miles  from  me. 
from  which  he  obtained  only  60  gallons.  Another  of 
my  customers  had  2,000  pounds  of  me  about  October 
1  last,  from  which  he  pressed  275  gallons.  In  both 
these  cases  the  grapes  were  mixed,  in  the  latter  case 
about  equal  quantities  of  Concord  and  Worden  and  a 
small  amount  of  Moore’s  Early.  This  man,  who  has 
been  making  wine  in  a  limited  way  for  many  years, 
says  that  mixed  grapes  of  Concord  and  Worden  make 
the  richest  and  best  juice  and  wine,  and  It  appears 
that  the  grapes  grown  by  me  are  far  richer  and  bet¬ 
ter  than  others  he  has  used.  You  may  naturally  ask 
why  is  this?  I  can  only  reply  that  the  soil  is  a  strong 
slaty  clay,  rich  in  potash  and  annually  fertilized,  the 
vines  vigorously  pruned,  which  may  account  for  the 
better  quality  of  the  product.  wadter  e.  taper. 

Dutchess  Co..  N.  Y. 
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n  CO  OPERATIVE  CORNSTALK  SHREDDER. 
Ohio  Neighbors  Get  Together. 

There  are  perhaps  many  farmers  who  realize  the 
value  and  convenience  of  shredded  fodder  but  do  not 
feel  that  the  results  justify  the  expense  of  personally 
owning  a  shredder.  Two  years  ago  we  hired  a  husker 
and  shredder,  the  first  one  ever  in  our  community,  at 
$10  per  day.  But  with  cold  weather,  short  days,  mov¬ 
ing  the  machine,  etc.,  we  found  it  a  very  expensive 
method.  Besides,  the  owner  was  some  distance  from 
home  and  did  not  like  to  stop  work  when  the  fodder 
was  not  in  the  best  condition  for  storing.  Last  year 
eight  of  us,  neighbors,  bought  a  McCormick  husker 
and  shredder,  including  a  knife  grinder,  etc.,  for  $225, 
or  $25  per  share,  as  one  stockholder  was  allowed  two 
shares,  he  having  about  twice  as  much  corn  as  the 
others.  He  also  had  to  furnish  two  men  when  husk¬ 
ing,  as  it  took  nine  to  work  it  up  to  full  capacity;  two 
in  the  field  to  load,  three  to  haul  corn  from  field,  one 
to  haul  husked  corn  and  three  around  the  machine,  to 
haul  water  and  keep  the  thing  moving  in  general. 
They  also  took  turns  in  feeding,  as  that  was  perhaps 
the  hardest  work  in  connection  with  it. 

Each  shareholder  was  charged  three  cents  per 
shock,  144  hills,  for  what  he  had  husked,  and  was  al¬ 
lowed  10  cents  per  hour  for  helping  the  others,  no 
charge  being  made  for  teams  or  wagons,  as  they  would 
have  been  idle  anyway.  We  found  this  better  than 
husking  at  so  much  per  bushel,  as  it  was  less  bother. 
If  one’s  corn  was  good  and  large,  it  cost  him  less  pro¬ 
portionately  than  his  neighbor,  but  as  it  took  longer 
to  husk  it  he  had  to  pay  for  more  labor,  and  vice 
versa,  so  that  at  the  settlement  things  were  pretty 
well  evened  up.  W^e  hired  a  man  with  his  traction 
engine  and  necessary  outfit,  at  50  cents  per  hour 
actual  running  time.  As  most  of  us  had  considerable 
stock  to  feed  we  began  at  8  A.  M.  and  quit  at  4  P.  M., 
so  that  we  were  not  “rushed  to  death.’’  If  the  fodder 
or  fields  were  not  in  good  condition  we  quit  until  they 
were.  One  of  the  number  kept  account  of  the  shocks 
and  time  we  were  at  work.  In  110 
hours  we  husked  1,700  shocks,  which 
made  at  least  3,500  bushels  shelled 
corn.  Much  of  the  crop  had  been 
hvisked  by  hand  before  getting  the 
machine. 

This  plan  gave  very  good  satisfac¬ 
tion.  This  year,  however,  we  have 
not  accomplished  much  as  the  weath¬ 
er  has  been  so  unfavorable.  We 
found  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
fodder,  if  practically  dry  when  shred¬ 
ded.  The  blower  is  much  better  than 
the  old  style  carrier,  as  that  requires 
a,  man  in  the  mow,  which  causes  the 
fodder  to  heat  where  tramped  over. 

We  tried  stacking  the  fodder  and  It 
kept  very  well,  except  where  the 
blower  deposited  on  the  stack.  But 
it  was  quite  a  job  to  stack  It,  and 
much  of  the  lightest  and  best  parts 
of  the  fodder  were  blown  entirely  off  the  stack.  It 
was  also  quite  a  task  to  haul  the  shredded  fodder  to 
the  barn,  as  it  Is  difficult  to  handle  by  ordinary 
means.  A  neighbor  had  some  baled,  but  did  not  find 
it  profitable  selling  it  in  competition  with  hay  at  $10. 
He  said  the  bales  were  nearly  all  moldy  when  opened 
for  feeding.  Shredded  fodder  is  all  right  If  one  has 
mow  room  to  store  it,  and  plenty  of  stock  to  con¬ 
sume  it,  otherwise  we  doubt  its  value  when  com¬ 
pared  with  Its  cost. 

Newark,  0.  _ 

PROBLEMS  IN  BARN  BUILDING. 

A  short  time  ago  my  barns  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
another  season  I  shall  have  to  build  new.  Through  your 
valued  paper,  I  think  I  can  get  Ideas  from  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  I  want  but  one  barn,  and  that  large 
enough  to  stable  60  to  75  head  of  cattle  besides  other 
stock  and  to  hold  fodder  enough  to  feed  the  same.  Our 
farm’  contains  about  200  acres,  nearly  all  tillable.  I 
would  like  suggestions  as  to  the  best  kind  of  stable  floors, 
cow  ties,  and  whether  best  to  have  the  cows’  heads  or 
tails  together. 

Chateaugay,  N.  Y. 

It  is  very  hard  indeed  to  draw  plans  without  some 
knowledge  of  the  location  and  desire  of  the  builder. 
3f  an  elevation  Is  at  hand  no  doubt  a  two-story  barn 
will  be  most  economical.  Such  a  barn,  which  has 
much  to  commend  it,  was  figured  last  year,  and  is 
repeated  at  Fig.  17.  This  barn  has  convenience,  two 
;stories  and  also  architectural  appearance,  which  ought 
not  to  be  disregarded  so  long  as  it  does  not  interfere 
with  convenience.  A  single-story  barn  has  but  one 
objection;  increased  roofing  in  proportion  to  the  space 
inclosed.  But  for  convenience  and  quick  work  in  car¬ 
ing  for  stock  at  a  minimum  cost  of  labor  this  style 
will  usually  win.  We  have  both  In  use,  and  use  none 
other  than  cement  fioors.  The  only  objection  is  easily 
removed  by  putting  on  a  rough  finish  instead  of  the 


smooth  glassy  finish  so  often  given  when  the  trowel 
is  brought  into  free  use.  Bedding  firmly  adheres  and 
the  animal  does  not  feel  the  cold  floor.  It  is  also  dur¬ 
able,  and  once  built  neither  use  or  fire  will  destroy  it. 
There  are  numerous  cow  ties  used  and  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket.  While  I  do  not  feel  like  giving  advice  where 
notions  are  so  widely  varying  as  they  are  upon  cow 
fasteners,  I  do  believe  that  no  more  economical,  con¬ 
venient  and  ever  ready  fastener  is  upon  the  market 
than  the  swing  stanchion  hung  with  chains;  side 
pieces  small,  so  that  they  would  not  interfere  with 
the  animal  turning  her  neck  and  having  every  free¬ 
dom  of  a  tie.  We  have  cows  standing  heads  together 
and  towards  tne  wall.  It  is  perhaps  more  convenient 
in  feeding  to  have  heads  together,  but  this  very  small 
gain  is  more  than  overcome  by  the  ease  of  handling 
the  manure  from  both  gutters  at  one  haul,  and  less 
width  required  for  two  rows  of  cows;  34  to  36  feet 
will  suffice,  while  40  to  42  feet  will  not  be  too  much 
for  the  heads  together.  We  must  remember  that  for 
warmth  and  perfect  ventilation  a  cow  must  not  have 
to  exceed  500  cubic  feet  air  space.  We  must  therefore 
arrange  for  a  minimum  stable  for  a  given  amount  of 
stock.  Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  worse  than 
wasted  in  building  overgrown  stables.  Let  us  now 
come  to  a  rational  understanding  of  this  question,  and 
understand  that  pure  air  comes  from  a  constant 
change  in  a  small  room  rather  than  infrequent 
change  in  a  large  room.  No  doubt  the  best  side  wall 
is  matched  boards,  both  Inside  and  outside  of  the 
studding,  thus  preventing  quick  condensation  upon 
the  side  walls.  _  u.  e.  cook. 

MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

BEDDING  HOGS.— The  coal  strike  has  affected 
many  lines  of  business,  and  even  the  pig  business  has 
not  escaped.  We  were  counting  on  a  liberal  supply  of 
shavings  to  use  as  an  absorbent  this  Winter,  but  the 
planing  mill  where  we  usually  get  our  supply  has 
been  unable  to  procure  coal  to  run  its  boilers  much  of 
the  time,  and  resorted  to  the  use  of  its  shavings  as 


fuel  with  which  to  keep  up  steam.  The  Idea  of  being 
caught  with  a  hundred  hogs  penned  up  In  small 
space,  and  no  bedding  supply  is  not  suggestive  of 
cleanliness.  The  following  arrangement  works  very 
satisfactorily  as  a  substitute  for  bedding,  but  is  waste¬ 
ful  of  fertilizer.  We  keep  25  to  30  pigs  In  each  pen. 
They  always  use  the  same  corner  of  the  pen  for  their 
bed,  and  In  this  corner  we  placed  a  rack  made  by 
nailing  six-inch  strips  of  fencing  to  2x6-inch  stud¬ 
ding,  laid  on  edge  on  the  floor  In  this  corner.  This 
rack  is  six  feet  wide  and  16  feet  long,  with  five-eighths- 
inch  crack  between  each  board.  The  floor  under  It 
is  made  with  a  slope,  so  that  the  end  of  the  rack  on 
which  the  pigs  lie  is  higher  than  the  other  end  of 
the  rack.  By  cleaning  oft  the  floor  of  the  pen  every 
morning  while  the  pigs  are  out  eating  their  slop  at 
the  long  trough  across  the  yard,  we  can  keep  It  rea¬ 
sonably  clean,  and  the  high  end  of  the  rack  which  the 
pigs  use  as  their  sleeping  quarters  Is  always  dry  and 
clean  in  the  morning.  If  any  manure  works  through 
the  cracks  to  the  six-inch  space  between  the  floor 
and  the  rack,  the  rack  is  easily  turned  on  edge  so  It 
can  be  scraped  out. 

FEEDING  THE  HENS.— We  got  our  hens  equipped 
with  that  “big  appetite  for  more  than  a  maintenance 
ration”  by  the  semi-starvation  plan,  and  have  now 
begun  to  feed  them  up  again.  The  plan  of  feeding  a 
wet  mash  of  the  balanced  ration  twice  a  day  has  some 
•bjections  in  cold  weather,  so  we  have  abandoned  it 
for  a  time  at  least  It  is  not  pleasant  to  have  to  hitch 
up  a  horse  and  wagon  and  distribute  the  wet  feed 
twice  a  day  In  severe  Winter  weather.  If  a  little  too 
much  of  the  wet  feed  Is  placed  in  the  troughs  it  often 
freezes  fast  in  the  trough  before  morning.  A  supply 
of  whole  corn  was  accordingly  placed  in  each  house, 
since  corn  Is  the  main  dependence  for  whole  grain  in 
Winter,  and  a  morning  mash  is  being  fed  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  whole  corn.  In  preparing  this  mash  I 


tried  to  make  it  abound  in  the  nutrients  which  are 
deficient  in  the  corn.  These  are  protein  and  mineral 
matter.  Our  first  batch  of  feed  Is  composed  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Wheat  middlings  (fine),  500  pounds;  wheat 
bran  (ships),  400  pounds;  gluten,  200  pounds;  malt 
sprouts,  100  pounds;  animal  meal,  200  pounds.  In 
wetting  this  we  use  hot  skim-milk  In  part  (as  we 
have  it),  and  piece  it  out  with  hot  water. 

What  reasons  did  I  have  for  choosing  this  mixture? 
The  gluten  is  rich  in  protein.  The  wheat  feeds  are 
rich  in  both  protein  and  mineral  matter,  in  which 
corn  Is  deficient.  The  malt  sprouts  furnish  vegetable 
matter  in  cheap  and  convenient  form.  Probably  cab¬ 
bage  and  cut  clover  would  be  preferable  for  this,  but 
not  so  convenient  or  cheap.  The  animal  meal  and 
skim-milk  furnish  the  animal  food  which  seems  so 
essential  for  egg  production.  If  the  hens’  appetites 
only  prove  equal  to  3%  ounces  each  per  day  of  dry 
matter,  I  shall  confidently  look  for  a  steady  gain  at 
the  egg  basket.  They  start  the  new  year  with  only 
about  60  eggs  a  day.  I  noticed  that  one  flock  (No. 
35)  is  particularly  ravenous  for  their  feed.  Casting 
about  for  a  cause,  I  discovered  to-day  that  there  are 
60  hens  in  this  house.  Most  of  the  pens  are  supposed 
to  have  only  50  hens,  and  one  new  man  has  been  giv¬ 
ing  this  pen  only  the  same  allowance  as  the  smaller 
Rocks.  They  have  thus  got  the  starvation  treatment 
with  a  vengeance.  I  shall  watch  the  behavior  of  this 
flock  with  particular  interest. 

FERTILIZER  NOTES. — I  am  of  an  inventive  turn 
of  mind,  and  always  like  to  look  for  the  reason  of 
things.  When  I  see  an  effect  I  like  to  know  the 
cause.  When  I  sprinkled  nitrate  of  soda  on  that  hill¬ 
side  of  Timothy  last  Summer,  in  the  form  of  my  ini¬ 
tials,  and  saw  it  write  O.  W.  M.  on  the  field  In  living 
characters  of  green,  which  could  easily  be  traced  a 
mile  away,  I  knew  at  once  that  there  was  a  good 
cause  for  the  effect  which  I  saw.  What  could  it  be? 
The  field  was  newly  seeded  and  had  a  moderate  top¬ 
dressing  of  stable  manure  the  previous  Winter.  In 
spite  of  this  the  effect  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  stood  out 
as  plainly  as  the  best  type  could 
place  it  on  a  blank  page.  Just  at 
this  time  The  R.  N.-Y.  (Hope  Farm 
Notes)  came  to  my  rescue  with  the 
information  that  the  nitrogen  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter  is  not  available  as  plant 
food  until  after  it  is  released  by  bac¬ 
terial  action  from  its  combination 
with  carbon  and  other  matter  with 
which  it  has  been  combined  by  plant 
and  animal  life.  I  saw  at  once,  with 
a  shock  almost  as  great  as  though 
I  had  discovered  perpetual  mo¬ 
tion,  that  here  Is  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  secrets  of  nature  which  science 
has  yet  unlocked  for  the  farm¬ 
er.  The  key  fits  many  a  lock 
which  I  have  never  before  been 
able  to  open.  One  of  these  con¬ 
tains  the  secret  of  Mr.  Clark’s 
success  in  raising  larger  crops  of 
grass  than  the  rest  of  us  have  been  able  to  do.  We 
have  learned  that  he  feeds  the  plant  instead  of  trying 
to  “feed  the  land”;  that  he  takes  two  crops  a  year 
from  his  sod,  and  feeds  his  plants  every  time  a  new 
crop  starts  to  grow.  In  other  words,  he  fertilizes 
twice  a  year,  but  does  not  use  large  applications  at 
any  one  time.  Also,  he  uses  no  nitrogen  except  in 
the  form  of  a  nitrate  which  is  at  once  soluble  in  water 
and  available  as  plant  food.  [He  uses  bone,  which 
contains  nitrogen. — Eds.] 

The  field  on  which  I  got  the  effect  of  printer’s  ink 
from  soluble  nitrogen  would  not  raise  good  Timothy, 
even  with  a  fair  application  of  stable  manure.  Yet 
this  same  field  would  raise  fine  clover.  Three  years 
previously  it  was  a  veritable  posy  bed  with  clover 
blooms.  I  sold  the  crop  on  the  ground  to  a  man  who 
lives  three  miles  away.  He  cut  It  in  June,  cured  It 
in  good  weather,  and  drew  it  home  at  once.  It  at¬ 
tracted  attention  as  he  drew  it  past  our  neighbors’ 
premises  as  being  the  most  fragrant  loads  of  hay  ever 
drawn  over  that  road.  This  was  another  of  the 
“locks”  which  I  had  no  key  to  fit.  Why  would  soil 
that  would  grow  such  clover  refuse  to  raise  good 
Timothy?  That  good  clover  sod  had  been  plowed 
under  in  the  meantime,  which  must  have  furnished  a 
good  deal  of  organic  nitrogen,  in  addition  to  what 
had  been  applied  with  the  stable  manure.  With  the 
new  “key”  in  my  hand  I  can  now  see  that  the  clover 
plants  found  plenty  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in 
the  soil,  and  had  the  power  to  draw  their  nitrogen 
from  the  air.  The  Timothy  plants  lack  this  power 
to  draw  a  supply  of  nitrogen  from  the  air,  and  have 
no  power  to  draw  it  from  the  soil,  so  long  as  it  is  in 
organic  forms.  Hence,  if  weather  conditions,  etc., 
are  not  such  as  to  change  it  into  soluble  and  avail¬ 
able  forms  the  'fimothy  plants  must  starve  in  the 
midst  of  plenty.  A  fuller  knowledge  of  nature’s  laws 
will  explain  many  such  mysteries  to  us.  o.  w.  ka-pes. 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

Onion  Questions.—!.  1  would  like  some 
Iioint.s  about  onion  growing.  Wiiat  kind  of 
soil  ai'c  they  grown  on?  What  kind  and 
amount  of  fertilizer  is  used,  and  what 
method  of  cultivation?  What  is  the  best 
market  variety,  and  the  cost  of  growing 
an  acre?  How  much  help  required?  What 
number  of  bushels  per  acre,  and  price  usu¬ 
ally  realized.  2.  Has  the  prepared  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  been  found  as  effective  as 
buying  the  material  and  mixing  it? 

Auburn,  Ind.  a.  a.  s. 

1.  The  ideal  soil  would  be  rich,  well- 
Mrained  muck  land,  well  stored  with  hu¬ 
mus  or  vegetable  matter.  Lacking  this, 
select  the  best  available  soil,  and  in  so 
far  as  possible  supply  the  necessary  and 
lacking  elements,  by  manure,  fertilizers 
and  culture.  Select  clay  or  sandy  loam, 
avoiding  either  heavy  clay  or  light  sand. 
Onions  grown  on  either  of  the  latter  will 
be  disappointing  under  any  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances.  On  ordinary  soils,  the  best 
preparation  would  be,  at  least,  two 
years  of  very  heavy  manuring,  30  to  50 
loads  of  manure  per  acre,  with  crops  of 
corn  or  potatoes  kept  entirely  clear  and 
free  from  weeds.  To  make  the  best  of 
what  you  may  happen  to  have,  plow 
down  the  coarse  manure,  the  more  the 
better.  Leave  the  fine  for  top-dressing, 
and  supplement  with  hen  manure,  wood 
ashes,  leached  or  unleached,  and  nitrate 
of  soda.  Do  not  mix  the  ashes  with  the 
manure,  but  work  the  manure  well  into 
the  soil,  after  that  the  ashes.  Plow  the 
ground  only  ordinary  depth;  do  not  turn 
up  new  soil  to  the  surface.  Spread  on 
the  top-dressing,  all  you  can  get,  and 
disk  and  harrow  until  the  soil  is  fine 
and  mellow.  Then  broadcast  evenly  100 
or  125  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  harrow 
lightly  again  and  level  the  surface  with 
a  plank  float.  The  above  work  must  be 
done  just  as  early  as  ground  and  weath¬ 
er  conditions  will  permit.  The  seed  must 
1)6  of  the  last  year’s  growth  (not  older), 
four  to  six  pounds  to  the  acre.  It  is 
best  put  in  with  a  drill  which  should  be 
carefully  adjusted  before  beginning. 
Poor  onion  seed  is  very  discouraging,  so 
procure  samples  of  the  desired  varieties 
from  different  growers,  and  test  their 
vitality  with  damp  soil  in  pans  or  boxes. 
Ninety  per  cent  ought  to  germinate,  and 
you  can  tell  in  this  way  which  grower 
has  the  best  seed.  The  sowing  should  be 
done  right  after  the  leveling.  Sow  in 
drills  12  to  14  inches  apart  in  straight 
rows.  Drill  first  row  by  line  stretched 
across  the  field.  If  the  drill  has  rever¬ 
sible  marker  it  is  easy  to  keep  the  rows 
straight  after  that.  Otherwise  straighten 
by  the  line,  as  crooked  rows  are  very 
hard  to  cultivate.  Cover  the  seed  not 
less  than  one  inch  deep,  and  the  sooner 
cultivation  begins  the  better.  Start  the 
wheel  hoe  early,  running  the  hoes  close 
up  to  the  wheel  mark  of  the  drill.  If 
the  wheel  hoe  has  weeder  attachment, 
use  that  instead  of  the  hoes,  going  all 
over  the  ground.  If  not,  then  use  the 
hoes  as  above,  and  when  the  plants  are 
just  breaking  through,  rake  over  the 
rows  with  hand  rake.  It  will  kill  what 
weeds  have  started,  but  will  not  injure 
tbe  plants.  Early  and  thorough  work 
will  in  this  way  minimize  the  hand 
weeding.  Some  weeding  by  hand  will 
have  to  be  done,  and  the  best  way  I 
know  is  to  get  down  on  the  knees  astride 
the  row.  The  best  tool  I  have  ever  used 
for  the  hand  weeding  is  an  ordinary 
four-tined  steel  table  fork.  When  well 
established  they  should  be  thinned  to 
six  to  10  plants  to  the  foot  of  row.  Keep 
up  cultivation  often  enough  to  destroy 
all  weeds,  and  preserve  the  loose,  mellow 
condition  of  the  soil.  Six  or  seven  weeks 
after  sowing,  another  dressing  of  nitrate 
nf  soda,  same  as  first  amount,  will  be 
very  lieljiful,  hut  ilo  not  apply  when 
plants  are  wet  with  dew  or  rain.  Still 
another  like  application  in  midsummer 
will  also  be  thoroughly  good  practice. 
When  the  plants  begin  to  bottom  nicely 
the  soil  should  be  worked  from,  instead 
of  to  the  row.  This  general  outline, 
varied  of  course  according  to  circum¬ 
stances,  ought  to  .bring  good  results. 
Study  your  market  needs  for  variety,  and 


see  if  the  demand  is  for  the  yellow  or  red 
varieties.  If  the  former,  there  will  be  i 
nothing  better  than  Prizetaker  or  Yel-  ^ 
low  Globe  Danvers.  If  the  red  varieties 
are  in  most  demand,  then  the  large  Red 
Wethersfield  or  Southport  Red  Globe 
will  be  among  the  best.  There  are  excel¬ 
lent  white  varieties,  but  they  are  more 
difficult  to  harvest  and  cure,  and  the  red 
or  yellow  will  be  safest.  Conditions  vary 
so  widely  that  only  an  approximate  fig¬ 
ure  of  cost  can  be  given;  $100  per  acre 
from  fitting  ground  to  harvested  crop 
will  not  be  very  far  from  the  average. 
But  there  will  be  many  contingencies 
that  will  figure  for  or  against.  No  very 
careful  estimate  as  to  the  amount  of 
help  required  can  be  made.  Your  “rush” 
season  will  be  in  hand  weeding  and  thin- 
ing.  Make  sure  to  get  help  enough  to 
do  it  on  time  and  do  it  well.  Two  or 
three  good  hands  just  at  the  right  time  ; 
will  be  better  than  a  dozen  poor  ones  ! 
taken  at  any  convenient  time.  Make  the 
tools  do  all  of  the  work  possible;  it  is 
cheaper  than  hand  labor.  A  fairly  good 
crop  would  be  from  300  to  500  bushels 
per  acre;  the  crop  varies  from  200  to 
1,000.  A  fair  average  price  would  be 
from  60  to  75  cents  per  bushel,  some¬ 
times  going  as  low  as  40  cents,  and  some¬ 
times  upward  to  $1  per  bushel.  The  safe 
plan  will  be  to  get  the  crop  into  market 
just  as  early  as  possible,  if  prices  are  at 
all  satisfactory.  Onions  as  a  whole  are 
a  good  money  crop,  and  500  bushels  per 
acre  with  fair  conditions  ought  to  be 
grown.  They  take  fertility  from  the 
soil,  in  about  the  proportion  that  good 
stable  manure  furnishes  it.  So  almost 
any  amount  of  it  will  be  acceptable. 
Twelve  to  1,500  pounds  of  any  good  ferti¬ 
lizer  broadcast  just  before  seeding  will 
help  the  crop,  especially  if  lacking  wood 
ashes,  and  there  is  no  profit  in  small  or 
even  average  crops  usually.  The  heavy 
yields  are  the  paying  ones,  and  good 
culture  and  liberal  feeding  will  make 
better  crops  every  year  on  the  same 
ground.  This  is  almost  invariably  true 
unless  the  maggots  or  smut  become 
troublesome,  when  the  safest  remedy  is 
to  move  out  to  new  ground. 

2.  In  my  own  practice  I  prefer  to  buy 
the  raw  material  and  prepare  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  myself.  This  is  my  ex¬ 
perience,  others  may  differ  from  that. 

Michigan.  .t.  t:.  morst. 


FRUIT  NOTES. 

I  read  with  much  interest  Prof.  Waugh’s 
article  on  the  Mother  apple.  We  have  an 
apple  here  called  the  Palmer  Greening. 
We  think  It  Is  about  the  best  Winter  apple 
that  grows  in  this  part  of  the  country.  I 
had  to  get  a  tree  of  the  Massachusetts 
Experiment  Station,  could  not  find  a  nur¬ 
sery  that  sold  them.  f.  p.  b. 

Ayer,  Mass. 

We  notice  on  page  .SOO  a  query  regard¬ 
ing  the  Canada  Baldwin  apple.  The  reply, 
given  by  Mr.  Van  Deman.  is  substantially 
correct,  willi  tbe  exception  that  a  most 
important  point  is  omitted,  and  that  is  that 
the  Canada  Baldwin  was  originated  in  ! 
Quebec,  where  the  American  Baldwin  can-  j 
not  be  grown,  and  its  hardiness  makes  it  | 
very  valuable.  Grown,  too,  in  Quebec,  it  | 
is  to  our  mind  in  many  respects  superior  j 
to  the  Baldwin;  it  is  certainly  very  much  ! 
better  in  quality.  Where  the  American  { 
Baldwin  cannot  be  grown,  the  Canada  1 
Baldwin  is  a  very  valuable  variety.  j 

Toronto.  Canada,  stone  i  Wellington.  j 

For  tbe  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


lotatoes—Bovee,  Harvest,  Cobbler,  Carman, Empire 
State.  Ohio,  Hose.  85  kinds.  C.W.  Ford,  Fisher,  N.Y. 


Hammond’s 
Seeds  Lead 

in  vigor,  yield,  earliness 
and  quality.  Better  can¬ 
not  be  had.  Prices  very 
low.  We  can  save  you 
money.  Northern  Grown 
always  the  BEST.  Our 
handsome  100-page  catalog 
of  Garden,  Field  and  Flower 
Seeds  mailed  free  on  request. 

N.  Hammond  Seed  Co.,  Ltd. 

BOX  42.  BAV  CITY.  MICH. 


Fancy  Price  Strawberry. 

For  early  bearing  of  large,  bright  red, 
delicious  berries,  nothing  excels  the 
EARLY  HATHAWAY.  Firstcholce  in 
all  markets.  Immensely  prolific,  fruit 
firm,  plants  dark  leaveef,  strong  grow- 
0ra.  Fred  c.taloz  of  matij  excellent  vanetlei. 

_  HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 

Box  29  Berlin,  Md. 

ESTABLISHED  1802. 


for  over  a  hundred  years  have  been  nniversally 
recognized  as  the  standard  of  excellence. 

OL'K  CATALOfiUK — the  lOid  successive  an¬ 
nual  edition — contains  a  more  complete  assort¬ 
ment  and  fuller  cultural  directions  than  any  other 
seed  annual  publi.shed.  It  contains  128  large-size 
pages,  and  in  addition  16  full-page,  half-tone 
plates,  and  is  in  every  respect  and  without  ex¬ 
ception  the  most  <'omplete,  most  reliable  and 
most  Ix'autiful  of  American  Barden  Annuals. 

We  Mail  It  Free. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

36  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


Manx  4  fanner  attributes  his  success  to 
tbe  planting  of  Viek’s  Seeds  and  to  the  infor¬ 
mation  gathered  from  VICK’S 

Farmet*s  Handbook 

FREE 

Not  a  catalogue,  but  a  valuable  reference 
book  that  tells  all  about  the  culture  of  crops, 
preparation  of  land.  Fertilizing,  Spraying, 
etc.  Vick’s  Carden  and  Floral  Culde  for 
1  DOS,  the  most  instructive,  the  best  illustrat¬ 
ed,  the  only  Seed  and  Plant  catalogue  that 
tells  how  and  what  to  plant.  Both  books 
mailed  FREE  if  you  mention  tills  paper. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS, 

Box  1 578,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Mouf  Cro  Onui  earliest  and  most 

Hen  Lid  uUn  iBdO  prolific  pea  for  sale  at  $2 
jier  bushel.  No  charge  for  sacks  when  two  bushels 
are  ordered.  J.  C.  LITTLE,  Louisville,  Qa. 


Grown  strictly  by  ourselves  for  the  North, 
South,  East  and  West,  each  variety  in  the 
section  which  secures  its  highest  develop¬ 
ment.  We  aim  to  have  everything  the  strong¬ 
est  and  best  of  its  kind. 

WE  PRACTICE  NO  DECEPTIONS 

We  do  not  offer  $1.00  worth  of  seeds  for  10c,  but  we  do 
give  the  largest  and  best  value  for  the 
money.  Outline  of 

FARM,  CIIDDI  IFC  RAIRT, 
GARDEN,  dllrrLICO  POULTRY, 

>s  large  and  the  most  complete.  Write  for  handsome 
new  Catalogue  No.  12.  Sent  FREE. 

Griffith  &  Tumir  CO.,  205  Taei  St.,  Biltimore,  Md. 


Burpee’s  orot 


Probably  you  have  beard  of  this 
famous  motto  for  many  years  but  have 
1/ou  proved  for  yourself  that  Burpee’s 
.Seeds  are  the 


BEST  that  Grow? 

If  not,  write  to-day  for  Burpee’s  Farm  Annual 
for  1903— so  well-known  as  “The  Leading  Amer- 
i  can  Seed  Catalogue.”  It  is  an  elegant  book  of 
184  pages,  with  beautiful  colored  plates  and 
will  be  sent  FREE  to  planters  everywhere; 
—to  others  upon  receipt  of  10  cents,  which  is 
less  than  cost  per  copy  in  quarter-million 
editions.  Write  TO-DAY.  Do  not  delay! 
It  is  Bullicient  to  address  simply 

BURPEE,  Philadelphia 


Pralt  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Ete.,  have 
been  the  standard  of  excellence  for  nearly  half 
a  century.  We  seed  by  mail  postpaid.  Seeds, 
Plants,  Roaea,  Rulba,  Vinea  and  Small 
Treea  and  guarantee  safe  arrival  and  satisfac¬ 
tion,  larger  by  express  or  freight.  Direct  deal 
will  insure  you  the  best  and  save  you  money. 
Try  ns.  Yonr  address  on  a  postal  will  bring 
you  our  elegant  168  page  catalogue  free.  49 
years,  44  greenhonses,  1,000  acres. 

TBE  8TOKRS  A:  IIARKISOX  CO.. 

Box  I  90,  PAINE8VILLE,  OHIO. 


Smith’s  White  Star  Oats.  First  premium 
at  N.  y.  State  Fair,  outyieldlng  1(1 
varieties.  lUO  bushels  per  acre,  grown  at 
Lockport,N.  V.,in  1902.  Seed  clean  from 
mustard  or  any  othersced.  Sample  free. 
Seed  Corn.  I’otatocs.— Chios,  6  Weeks, 
Queens,  Raleighs,  Carmans.  '20  kinds. 
Description  free.  Yields  of  It  kinds 
Field  Beans,  with  any  two  samples  mailed  10c.  Send 
to-day  for  free  package  of  Iceberg  Ijcttucc. 

Smith’s  Potato  Farm.  Box  B,  Manchester,  N.  Y. 


POTATOES 


MAINE  GROWN. 
Fifty  varieties.  Ad¬ 
dress  CARTER  &  COREY,  Presque  Isle,  Maine,  or 
310  Washington  Street,  New  York.  Catalogue.  Shij)- 
meuts  can  be  made  either  from  Maine  or  New  York. 


HARRIS’  SEEDS 


rrom  ine  urower  to  ine  ^ower 

Wholesale  Prices  to  All.  They  are  not 
“cheap  seeds,”  but  the  best  seeciB  grown, 
at  prices  which  dealers  often  have  to  pay  for  seeds  not  .so  good.  We  raise  them  on  our  own  farm 
and  save  middlemen’s  profits.  We  raise  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Seed  Potatoes  and  al' 
kindsof  Farm  Seeds.  Large  Catalogue  free.  Don’t  miss  seeing  it  Send  us  yonr  address  now 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Moreton  Farm,  Coldwater,  N  Y. 


WCf$e.”Kr47  Northern  Grown  Flower  Seeds 

or  07  varieties  of  Isbell’s  Cele-lfQ/vnf  aRIq  OnAtlA 
A  I  brated  Northern  Grown  I  CgwlOUIw  OCwUo 

Isbell’s  new  illustrated  Catalogue,  giving  prices  on 
a  complete  line  of  seeds,  FREE  with  either  order. 
Send  today.  S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.,  Depi.B,  Jackson,  Mich. 


SEEDS 


Tlkere  was  more  money  made  by  Farm¬ 
ers  and  Gardeners  In  1902  than  in  any  pre¬ 
vious  year  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  1903  will  equal  if  not  excel  it. 

GOOD  SEED  IS  SCARCE-Buy  Early. 

JoRnson  &.  StoRes’  Garden  and  Farm  Manual  for  1903  illustrates  by  photo¬ 
graphs  and  describes  some  of  the  greatest  Money  Brlngers  ever  offered. 

Shall  we  send  you  a  copy  ?  It  is  free. 

has  no  competition  in  the  extra  early  class,— 
enormously  productive  of  large,  fine,  smooth, 
solid  fruit.  Has  made  more  Hard  Casli  for  our  customers  than  anything  ever  before 
introduced  by  any  seedsman.  Pkt.,  20c.;  oz.,  81.00. 

JOHNSON  A.  STOKES,  217-219  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SPARKS’  EARLIANA  TOMATO 


THAT 

SUCCEED 

The  seed  hoose  of  D.  ]^ndreth  A  Sons,  the  oldest  la  America,  has  had  119  yeara"  experience  with 
seMB,  and  the  results  of  this  are  placed  at  the  service  of  farmers  and  gardeners  In  a  finely  LUua> 
trated  catalogue.  Issued  free.  Ko  grower  of  seeds,  professional  or  amateur,  can  afford  to  be 
without  the  valuable  information  contained  In  this  caUuogue#  8end  for  ft* 

AMERICA’S  BED  FOR  1903. 

The  plants  to  make  this  attractive  and  showy  l>ed  are  worth  from  12.75  to  *5.00,  according 
to  size,  but  you  can  have  the  Seeds  to  grow  them,  free  of  charge,  by  enclosing  this  advertise¬ 
ment  with  your  cash  order  amounting  to  Jl.OO  or  more.  See  large  Illustration  and  full 
description  in  Landreth ’8  Catalogue.  Write tOKlay  for  the  catalogue. 

Good  Gardens 

Assured  0.  Landreth  &  Sons, 

IAS.  TICK,  formerly  of  Boeheetor, 
neosger  of  UbII  Order  ilepartment. 


Philadelphia. 
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OHIO  STATE  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Part  II. 

President  Wm.  Miller’s  address  was 
fraught  with  good  points  and  timely  sug¬ 
gestions  suited  to  the  local  needs  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  Ohio.  Horticulture  is  yet  in  the 
experimental  stage.  He  spoke  of  the  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  apples  and  their  cul¬ 
ture  among  the  growers  of  fruit  In  our 
State,  and  the  character  of  later  discus¬ 
sions  emphasized  this  fact.  Prof.  V.  H. 
Davis  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of 
"Moth  Trajjs.’’  As  has  been  declared  by 
our  most  reliable  horticultural  papers, 
practical  tests  of  these  “lantern”  moth 
traps  have  proven  them  a  failure.  It  is 
evident  that  the  traps  catch  only  the 
adults  or  winged  insects,  and  these  are 
seldom  the  real  enemies  of  the  fruit 
grower.  Most  of  the  few  injurious  insects 
caught  belonged  to  the  enemies  of  field 
crops.  Seldom  are  any  but  male  beetles 
trapped.  To  claim  that  these  traps  take 
the  place  of  spraying  is  ridiculous.  They 
cannot  possibly  have  any  influence  on  fun¬ 
gus  diseases,  and  are  almost  a  total  fail¬ 
ure  as  destroyers  of  injurious  insects  such 
as  the  Codling  moth.  In  one  case  eight 
Codling  moths  were  caught  in  15  nights, 
and  in  another  only  two  of  the  same  kind 
of  pest  were  caught  in  100  nights.  The 
“moth  traps”  are  a  form  of  lantern  fitted 
with  “reflector  wings”  against  which  the 
insects  are  supposed  to  fly,  causing  them 
to  drop  into  a  vessel  of  water  bearing  a 
film  of  kerosene.  In  comparative  tests  a 
common  lantern  caught  just  about  as 
many  insects.  The  use  of  such  contri¬ 
vances,  upon  the  whole,  does  more  harm 
than  good.  Prof.  Hicks,  in  his  paper  on 
“Grape  Rot  Conditions  in  Northern  Ohio,” 
reported  success  in  the  thorough  spraying 
of  grape  vineyards  with  Bordeaux.  This 
season’s  work  was  more  conclusive  than 
ever.  Power  sprayers  have  not  proven  sat¬ 
isfactory.  The  spray  is  preferably  direct¬ 
ed  by  hand  in  order  to  reach  all  the  clus¬ 
ters,  which  is  positively  necessary  if  the 
greatest  good  be  accomplished.  Grape  rot 
has  undoubtedly  come  to  stay;  and  to  be 
successful  in  growing  grapes  cultivation 
and  spraying  must  go  hand  in  hand.  If  we 
do  not  cultivate  it  is  little  use  to  spray. 
Prof.  Parrott  gave  a  very  interesting  talk 
on  “Recent  Investigations  of  the  Codling 
Moth,”  illustrated  with  the  stereopticon. 
The  eggs  of  the  Codling  moth,  contrary  to 
former  belief,  are  often  laid  on  the  leaves 
of  the  apple  tree.  As  soon  as  the  young 
larva  hatches  out  it  makes  its  way  to  the 
young  apples  and  seeks  a  suitable  place 
to  begin  its  feeding.  This  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  is  at  the  calyx  or  “blo.s.som  end.” 
A  thorough  spraying  just  ijrevious  to  this 
time,  while  the  leaf-like  expansions  of  the 
calyx  are  open,  leaves  a  generous  deposit 
of  poison  right  where  the  young  worm 
will  find  it.  The  smallest  particle  of  poison 
eaten  by  the  w'orm  will  cause  its  death. 
Otherwise  the  larva  eats  its  way  Into 
and  about  the  core  until  it  is  full-grown 
and  ready  to  emerge  and  seek  a  suitable 
shelter  in  which  to  pupate  or  change  from 
the  larva  to  the  adult  form.  At  this  stage 
it  eats  its  way  to  one  side  until  it  comes 
to  the  surface  of  the  apple  and  punctures 
the  skin.  It  does  not  immediately  leave 
the  apple,  however,  but  at  once  cunningly 
‘•l)lug.s”  the  hole  it  has  made  with  its  own 
tastings  to  prevent  its  falling  out  at  an 
inoi)portune  moment  and  being  devoured 
by  a  bird.  Here  it  awaits  for  some  time, 
the  dropping  of  the  sickening  and  dying 
apple,  to  be  carried  to  the  ground.  In 
order  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
birds  were  able  to  do  any  effective  work 
in  destroying  these  larvfs  it  was  decided  to 
find  at  what  time  of  day  the  worms  ven¬ 
tured  out  of  their  concealment  to  seek  a 
(Inal  retreat  in  which  to  pupate.  Apples 
known  to  contain  the  larv®  were  suspend¬ 
ed  by  a  cord  above  a  large  but  very  deli¬ 
cately  adjusted  electric  button  upon  which 
they  must  drop  when  they  left  the  fruit, 
(lontact  with  this  electric  device  set  a 
"buzzer”  in  operation  which  would  in¬ 
stantly  call  the  attention  of  the  investi¬ 
gator.  It  was  found  that  a  large  percent¬ 
age  came  out  at  from  8  to  10  o’clock  at 
night,  thus  escaping  while  the  birds  were 
asleep,  and  in  ample  time  to  seek  a  secure 
hiding  place  before  morning. 

“Roadside  Planting”  Mr.  Freeman  be¬ 
lieves  in  and  practices  planting  apple 
trees  along  the  highways.  He  has  had 
some  experience  in  thus  growing  and 
fruiting  “living  fence  posts,”  and  he  re¬ 
ported  a  fence  of  this  kind  that  had  been 
a  successful  one  for  12  years.  No  appar¬ 
ent  injury  has  come  from  fastening  the 
Knee  to  the  bodies  of  the  trees,  which 
produce  profitable  crops  of  apples.  He 
recommends  the  late  Winter  varieties  for 
roadside  planting  and  has  liad  no  trouble 
from  thefts  of  llie  fruit.  Hven  where  trees 
border  a  school  lot  the  school  boys  do  not 
seem  inclined  to  commit  serious  depreda¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Freeman  was  asked  what  va¬ 
rieties  he  used  in  this  particular  case,  and 
he  frankly  admitted  that  he  had  planted 


the  Ben  Davis  and  Mann  apples  and  the 
Kieffer  pear.  [Great  laughter].  He  finds 
the  Rome  Beauty  and  York  Imperial  good 
sorts  for  roadside  planting.  In  the  subse¬ 
quent  discussion  roadside  planting  was 
criticised  on  the  grounds  that,  as  a  rule, 
tiees  scattered  about  a  country  place  in 
this  fashion  would  be  more  likely  to  be 
neglected  than  when  set  in  one  solid  block 
in  an  orchard.  The  objection  was  not  well 
founded,  however,  as  it  was  shown  that 
trees  along  roadsides,  either  public  or  pri¬ 
vate,  are  very  accessible  for  manuring, 
mulching  and  spraying— especially  more  so 
where  the  ground,  as  a  rule,  is  rough  and 
uneven.  The  dust  from  the  roadway,  Mr. 
Freeman  thought,  did  the  trees  good. 
Apple  trees  were  said  to  be  more  suitable 
for  roadside  planting  than  taller  trees, 
such  as  the  maple,  as  the  taller  growing 
trees  shade  the  roadway  and  prevent  the 
mud  from  drying  up  in  Spring. 

Prof.  Lazenby  read  a  very  interesting 
report  of  the  forestry  committee.  The 
destruction  of  our  forests  may  not  have 
affected  our  rainfall  materially.  But  there 
Is  hardly  a  question  but  that  our  springs 
are  weaker  than  they  were  originally. 
Certain  it  i.s  that  our  hillsides,  where  the 
timber  has  been  long  removed,  are  rapidly 
wearing  away— the  floods  of  falling  water 
carrying  the  soil  mellowed  by  cultivation 
far  down  into  the  valleys.  Not  only  this, 
but  where  the  fertile  soil  has  all  been 
worn  and  washed  away  there  are  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  barren  and  worthless  sub¬ 
soil  being  carried  down  and  deposited  upon 
the  fertile  soil  of  the  bottoms.  An  elo¬ 
quent  plea  was  made  for  the  reclothing  of 
our  steep,  rough  hillsides  with  timber. 
This  should  be  encouraged  for  shelter,  pro¬ 
tection  and  ornament.  Twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  whole  area  of  our  State  should 
be  maintained  in  timber.  In  truth,  there 
is  now  but  14  per  cent,  and  the  work  of 
destruction  goes  on.  Belts  of  timber  are 
excellent  protections  for  orchards.  Open 
ditches  may  have  their  banks  held  secure 
l»y  a  row  of  trees.  Roadsides  should  be 
ornamented  by  growing  trees.  Church 
and  school  yards  may  be  made  much  more 
attractive  by  shade  trees.  Hillsides  of 
difficult  cultivation  should  be  planted  to 
a  succession  of  the  best  varieties  of  forest 
trees.  No  stock  should  be  allowed  to  run 
among  the  young  and  growing  trees. 
Great  precaution  should  be  exercised 
against  fire.  Pruning  and  training  should 
be  for  a  development  of  trunk  rather  than 
bi’anches.  Aim  to  plant  two  good  trees 
for  every  one  cut  down.  Good  trees  grow 
just  as  well  as  poor  ones.  The  after  dis¬ 
cussion  developed  the  fact  that  our  elms— 
the  grandest  of  our  shade  trees— are  har¬ 
bors  for  (he  canker  worm.  Happily  the 
application  of  a  band  of  birdlime— a  very 
sticky  and  durable  substance— to  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  will  prevent  the  ascent 
of  the  worms  This  is  said  to  be  a  very 
efficient  protection.  In  any  case,  either  on 
lawn  or  in  orchard.  F.  H.  ballou. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


Difference  of  Opinion. 

Makers  of  rural  mail  boxes  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  use  thin  metal  in  a  round  box, 
on  their  claim  that  it  is  the  strongest 
form.  One  concern,  however,  contends 
that  rust  and  the  elements  are  no  re¬ 
specters  of  form,  and  stubbornly  keeps 
on  making  square  boxes  of  double  the 
average  weight.  Circulars  with  the 
why  and  wherefore  sent  by  the  Bond 
Steel  Post  Company,  Adrian,  Mich. — 
Adv. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


Fruit  Packages 

Send  postal  for  our  latest  catalogue  of 
Climax  Baskets  and  Bushel  Stave  Baskets 
for  Peaches,  Grapes,  Melons,  and  other 


fruits  and  products.  Low 
delivered  prices  quoted 
on  carloads  of  12,(XX) 
or  more  peach  or 
grape  Climax, 
6,(X)0  or  more  mel¬ 
on  Climax,  or  on 
1(X)  or  more  dozen 
Bushel  Baskets, 
all  with  covers. 
Th«  Pierce  Williams  Co., 
South  Haven,  Mich. 


150  acres  of  them.  All  kinds  and 
varieties.  Smooth,  clean,  atrongr- 
rooted  stock  at  Ion  eat  prices.  33 
years  experience.  Special  terms  to 
club  makers.  New  catalog  free. 
Write  for  it  before  you  forget  it 

•EO. «.  SWEET  lURSEIT  CO.,  loi  leos,  Ouiillli,  Riv  York. 


PLANTS. 
VINES. 


Northern-Grown  Fruit  trees 

Grown  in  the  best  section  of  northern  New  York. 
Hardy,  thrifty  and  well  grown.  “Highest  quality; 
lowest  price.”  Headquarters  for  Parking  Heal¬ 
ers’  Orders.  75,001)  Peaches,  largo  stock  of  Apples, 
Pears,  Cherries  and  Plums;  three  grades.  Send  for 
my  free  and  interesting  Spring  Catalogue.  Valuable 
Premium  with,  early  orders. 

MARTIN  WAHL.,  Dept.  H,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Enormous  Bearing 

as  well  as  its  tender,julcy,  fine  flavored 
fruit  and  hardy  character,  makes  the 
York  Imperial  the  favorite  winter 
apple.  Excellent  keeper,  shapely  and 
fine  colored.  Should  be  on  every  list, 
jonathnn  and  34  other  choice  varieties 
%  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

HARRISOR’S  NURSERIES,  Boi  29,  Btrilo,  Id. 


system  of  fighting 
II  ■  Insects  and  Fungi  has 

been  Investigated  for  several 
months  by  some  of  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions.  A  copy  of  our  new  book,  just  from 
the  press,  has  been  sent  to  every  station. 
Ask  your  station  about  It;  and  write  for 
the  book.  It  means  dollars  in  your  pocket. 
The  Reinleln  Gasoline  Torch  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ill. 


rumps 

that 

Mix 


SPRAY* 

I*  and  clean  the 
strainer  automatical¬ 
ly  are  the  only  ones  worth 
while.  Other  kinds  clog  and 
stop  the  spray.  The 

Empire  King,  Garfield  u-nd 
..  Orchaerd  MonaLrcK 

are  easiest  I  n  the  work ,  finest  in  the 
spray  and  the  only  kind  with  auto- 
msUo  ftjdtstor  and  brushes  for  keeping  the 
strainer  oless.  Nosp9tltfolisgewlth  these 
pumps.  Book  on  spraying  free  for  tbeaskiog. 

Fmj)  FORCE  PITHF  00., 
^  2  11th  St.  Ilmira,  N.  Y., 


CACTII.S  DAHLIA.S,  .300  varieties.  Including 
all  of  the  finest  European  Novelties.  HARI>Y 
PHI.HX.  100  varieties.  HARHY  POMPON 
OHRYSANTIIEMIIMS,  60  varieties.  Send 
for  catalogue  of  thes-  three  specialties.  North 
.Shore  Ferneries,  Ferns  <6  Flowers,  Beverly,  Mass 


W®®  TREES 

SpecialtieM:  Apple,  16c;  Peach.  12c;  Cherry,  16c.  Small  fruit  plants, 
Roses,  vines.  100*page  catalogue  free.  2  New  Red  Cross  currants 
10c.  Heoreta  of  Fruit  Growing,  150  photos,  10c.  Copy 
Qreen's  Fruit  Grower  free.  Good  salary  paid  for  work  at  home. 

QRCEN’8  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


You  Will  Find 

Our  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Palms,  etc.,  perfectly  healthy,  weU- 
growu  and  true  to  name. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

P.  J.  BERCKNIANS  CO.  (INC.), 

Frultland  Nurseries, 

Established  1856.  AUGUSTA,  GA. 


The  Ttee  of  Life 

is  one  budded  upon  a  branched  root  seedling,  buds 
from  bearing  trees,  dug  by  our  root-protecting  tree 
digger.  Apple  orchards  that  hear  early.  Also  Small 
Fruits  at  VVholesale  Prices.  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry. 
Everything  In  Nursery  and  Greenhouse  Culture 
we  furnish  true  to  name.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery. 
Send  for  Catalogue.  CKNTRAL  MICHIGAN 
NURSKRIKS.  Michigan’s  Leading  Nurseries  and 
Rose  Growers,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  Mention  this  paper. 


TREES  BRED  FOR  BEARINQ 

Direct  from  the  Nursery  to  the  Grower. 
Weitt  Michlipan  Treen  are  **bred  for 
bearlnfft’’  every  bud  cut  from  the  best  fruited 
bearing  trees,  insures  stock  true  to  name  and 
variety.  Over  three  million  Apple,  Peach,  Plum, 
Pear  and  Quince  Trees.  Also  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs.  Send  for  beautifully  illustrated 
catalogue.  We  mail  It  free- 

WEST  MICHIGAir  mTRSERIES, 
Box  04,  Benton  Harbor^  Blclu 


REST  SMALL  FRUITS. 

standard  and  improved  varieties  of  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Grapes,  Strawberries, 
•t«.  Svery  pUnt  growo  End  guErmnteed  by  me.  Shlp^only  eleen,  vlgorotig, 
well  rooted,  froah  dug  pUnU  tbet  girt  resulti.  Write  for  Ute  oetelog. 

Allen  L.  Wood,  Wholesale  Grower,  Rochester.N.Y. 


iSjilGRAPE  VINES 

100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fnilt.,Tree«,  Jkc.  Best  Root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LKWIS  BUKatU,  rradeala.M.!. 


GRAPE  VINES 

Cvrimnta,  GooMbcrrles,  Black- 
berrlM,  Ra.pbcrrlc^  Btravr- 
berries.  Price  List  KkKE. 

Send  20  stamp  for  lllnstrated  dsaoriptive  catalos. 

T.S.  HUBBARD  CO.  Fredonia,  H.V. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS7r.r,nr;r 

t.itic.s  U)  suit.  Prlcc.s  low.  K.  W- Jenkins,  Dover,  IKil. 

SAMPLE'8TRAWBTRRY;;SrXur 

1902.  List  free  how  we  grow  strawberries. 

KEVITT’S  PLANT  FARM,  Athenia,  N.  J. 

CLIMAX  STRAWBERRY-fo“ri.'^rar. 

eat  producer.  For  particulars  see  Rural  of  June  21, 
or  send  postal  for  our  new  Berry  catalogue.  Big  stock- 
Best  Berry  Plants  of  all  good  kinds.  Bottom  prices. 

8LAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 

Strawberry  Culture. 

By  M.  Chawpord.  Over  40  years’  exiierlenee. 
A  60-page  Book— not  a  catalogue.  Send  10  cents 
for  a  copy,  read  It,  then  return  It  and  get  yonr 
money  back  If  you  want  to. 

M.  CRAWFORD  COMPANY, 

Box  1005.  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 


lEND  IOC  FOR  40.PA6E BOOKLET 


S' 

Tells  how  to  grow  Mvea  ton.  of  sorghum  hay 
per  acre.  Chapters  on  Soybean,  cow  pea,  beet 
end  strawberry  culture.  All  about  cement  laying. 
Illustrated  plan  of  hog  house.  Price  list  free. 

Address  IVAXHO  F.  BKOWai,  Oxford,  O. 


A  FAVORITE. 


Why  is  the  Arctic  Peach  Tiecoming' 
such  a  Favorite  ?  And  where  can  I  secure 
them  ? 

Answer. —  Pecause  it  is  a  good-sized 
Yellow  Freestone  of  good  quality,  and 
is  so  hardy  that  it  produces  a  full  crop 
when  all  other  varieties  fail.  They  can 
be  bought  of  Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  O. 

Call  has  also  a  large  stock  of  the 
Graves  Peaches.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
finest  Early  Yellow  Freestone  Peach 
grown.  No  orchard  is  complete  without 
both  of  these  New  Varieties. 


This  illustration  was  made  from  the 
photograph  of  a  field  of  Timothy. 
The  portion  on  the  left  was  not, 
that  on  the  right  was,  fertilized  with 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

400  pounds  to  the  acre.  Every  far¬ 
mer  is  interested  in  getting  the 
heaviest  possible  yield  of  grass. 

The  latest  edition  of  our  Hiilletin,  “  Pood 
for  Plants,”  contains  an  excellent  article  on 
“  Grass  Growing  for  Profit,”  witli  proof 
that  the  yield  of  oani-cured  liay  may  be  in¬ 
creased  1000  pounds  per  acre  for  each  100 
pounds  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  used,  will  be  sent 
/ree  to  all  interested.  Send  name  on  Post  Card. 

’  WILLIAM  f».  MYERS.  Director, 
lit  John  Street,  Room  128,  New  York 


DWYER’S  1903  SPRING  CATALOGUE 

Two  Hundred  Acres  of  Hardy  Fruits  and  Ornamentals. 

Reliable  desoriptiou.s;  perfect  illustrations  and  beautiful  colored  plates.  T.  .1.  Dwyer’s  Book  on 
Hardy  Tree.s,  Plants  and  Vines  25  cents.  This  work  will  be  sent  po.stpaid,  free,  for  all  .Spring 
orders.  The  Catalogue  is  free.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &.  SON,  Orange  County  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


TREES 


ttQ  100 — ■^T’PLB,  pear,  plum  and  PEACH;  healthy,  true  to  name 

and  Fumigated.  Ail  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale 
prices.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  list  of  wants  for 
special  price.  Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  1,  Geneva,  New  York. 


FRUIT  TREES 


Just  a.s  represented.  Will  save  you  disap¬ 
pointment.  Suffer  one  indorsement  from 
the  hundreds  of  distinguished  fruit  growers 
whom  I  supply  : 

“  The  1500  trees  sent  me  in  April,  1902,  and  the  1200  sent  me  this  Fall,  have  caused 
me  to  raise  my  Ideal  several  points  as  to  what  constitutes  a  first-class,  well- 
developed  tree.  Enclosed  find  another  order  for  Spring  1908.”— Grant  Hltchlngs. 

Has  such  indorsement  any  significance  ?  MM  C  tJUtt  iTl/  W# 

Catalogue  on  application.  Address  WffLC  W p  vUyUQSp  #«•  *  • 


THORO’BRED  TREES 


grrowu  on  the  same  principles  of  breeding 
and"  selection  as  have  been  applied  for 
years  in  the  improvement  of  the  high-grade 
dairy  cow  and  other  domestic  animals. 
You  can  buy  the  “common  stock”  trees,  the  “Beef  kind  ”  anywhere,  the  kind  that  are  grown  to  sell. 

^  ,  But  ROGERS  TREES  are  DIFFERENT  FROM  OTHERS. 

Our  plan  leads  onward  and  iqjward  toward  the  production  of  trees  with  a  pedigree  for  regular  bear¬ 
ing,  productiveness  and  fine  fruit,  and  that’s  one  reason  why  Rogers  Trees  are  the  Safest  Trees 
and  the  Best  Trees  that  money  can  buy.  Our  Tree  Breeder  will  tell  you  more  about  it.  We  send  it 
free  for  one  year  if  you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  TREE  BREEDERS.  Rogers  on  the  Hill,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Tjjjc  States  oi'-  the  Pi>ant  Bueeuek. 
— Plant  improvement  by  selection  and 
hybridization  is  now  having  a  notable 
boom.  The  steady  output  of  new  varie¬ 
ties  thus  produced,  some  of  undoubted 
•value,  and  the  recent  conferences  on 
plant  breeding  in  London  and  New  York 
have  directed  much  popular  attention  to 
this  important  work,  which  is  occasion¬ 
ally  called  a  science,  but  in  its  present 
undeveloped  stage  should  only  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  rudimentary  art.  The  enor¬ 
mous  possibilities  involved  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  useful  and  ornamental 
plants  is  being  widely  recognized,  and 
some  rather  belated  efforts  are  being 
made  by  experiment  stations  and  insti¬ 
tutions  enjoying  public  aid  to  extend  the 
work.  Good  results  in  collating  and  dis¬ 
seminating  information,  and  research  of 
the  biological  laws  underlying  the 
growth  and  reproduction  of  plants,  is 
to  be  expected  from  these  well-equipped 
investigators,  but  it  is  not  likely  they 
will  turn  out  much  of  immediate  prac¬ 
tical  advantage  in  the  way  of  developed 
varieties.  Time  aiid  space  are  great  fac¬ 
tors  in  plant  breeding.  The  processes 
of  nature  are  slow,  and  many  genera¬ 
tions  of  culture  must  often  pass  before 
the  desired  changes,  if  at  all  possible, 
can  be  brought  about,  and  the  necessity 
for  operating  on  an  extensive  scale,  so 
that  a  final  selection  may  be  made  of 
the  best  from  a  large  number  of  hybrids 
or  pedigree  seedlings  is  quite  impera¬ 
tive.  The  changing  personnel  of  the 
workers  at  the  experiment  stations  and 
tlie  absorption  of  teachers  and  students 
in  other  duties  in  the  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  and  kindred  educational  institu¬ 
tions  quite  certainly  precludes  the  sus¬ 
tained  effort  often  needed  in  dealing 
with  plants  of  slow  maturity,  while  the 
pressure  of  other  investigations  cuts 
down  the  space  and  facilities  required 
by  the  plant  breeder.  Even  the  National 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  now  com¬ 
pelled  to  curtail  its  breeding  experi¬ 
ments  on  account  of  lack  of  space  and 
appropriations  for  the  work.  It  is  easily 
comprehended  that  private  investigators 
with  limited  means  are  likely  to  have  a 
hard  time  in  carrying  on  plant  breeding 
in  an  effective  manner.  The  annals  of 
American  horticulture  are  strewn  with 
records  of  sacrifices  for  the  common 
good  made  by  enthusiastic  breeders  in 
developing  their  favorite  plants.  The 
names  of  Ephraim  W.  Bull,  of  Concord 
grape  fame,  and  Peter  M.  Gideon,  the 
originator  of  the  Wealthy  apple,  occur 
at  once  as  instances  of  extreme  devotion 
and  sacrifice  to  highly  successful  ideals 
with  no  recognition  and  compensation 
during  life,  and  many  other  instances  of 
successful  but  unrecompensed  work  of 
this  character  might  be  quoted.  The 
most  successful  breeders  of  to-day,  such 
as  Luther  Burbank  and  Prof.  T.  V.  Mun¬ 
son,  would  probably  bear  testimony  to 
the  claim  that  plant  breeding  while  an 
absorbing  and  highly  important  occu¬ 
pation,  is  anything  but  profitable  in  a 
commercial  way,  though  public  recogni¬ 
tion  and  hearty  approval  have  not  been 
withheld  from  these  successful  origi¬ 
nators.  Lack  of  protection  from  com¬ 
petition  in  the  sale  of  useful  horticul¬ 
tural  “creations”  or  inventions  is  the 
chief  factor  in  reducing  the  chances  of 
compensation.  A  plant  having  within 
itself  vital  powers  of  reproduction  is  not 
considered  a  proper  subject  for  a  patent 
or  effective  trade  mark.  Anyone  secur¬ 
ing  the  new  plant  is  on  precisely  the 
same  footing  as  the  originator  as  far  as 
his  privilege  to  propagate  and  sell  the 
novelty  is  concerned.  No  matter  how 
valuable  his  products  may  be  the  plant 
breeder  or  introducer  has  no  advantage 
over  any  chance  dealer  except  the  slight 
one  of  priority,  and  must  see  his  choicest 
products  become  common  property  long 
before  he  has  been  reimbursed  for  the 
time  and  outlay  expended  in  developing 
them.  This  never  deters  the  true  en¬ 
thusiast.  He  goes  on  with  the  work  as 
far  as  his  limited  equipment  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  permit,  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
a  fairer  compensation  would  greatly  in¬ 
crease  the  chances  of  good  results  by 
enabling  originators  who  are  thoroughly 
in  earnest  to  enlarge  their  scope. 

A  Tiny  Sc.\t.e  Eater. — For  several 
past  years  we  have  noticed  quantities  of 
little  roundish  black  beetles,  scarcely 
larger  than  a  pin  head,  on  young  trees 
crusted  with  Pernicious  or  San  Josd 
scale  during  the  early  Winter  months. 
They  hide  in  the  loose  bark  about  the 
base  of  the  trees  if  the  cold  is  severe, 
but  crawl  actively  about  over  the  larger 
branches  whenever  the  temperature 
rises  above  freezing,  and  are  especially 
noticeable  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  trees 


in  bright  weather.  They  seem  to  feed 
voraciously  on  the  dormant  scales,  being 
always  more  abundant  about  the  thick¬ 
est  colonies.  Under  a  hand  glass  many 
scales  show  a  scooped-out  appearance 
like  opened  oysters.  These  beetles  are 
yearly  increasing  in  numbers,  and  are 
only  noticed  on  trees  thickly  crusted 
with  living  scales.  By  actual  count  164 
were  found  on  an  Infested  Japan  plum 
tree  not  over  two  Inches  in  diameter 
near  the  ground  one  sunny  afternoon  in 
mid-December,  and  doubtless  many  es¬ 
caped  notice,  as  they  are  not  easily  seen 
when  quiescent.  They  seem  about  as 
plentiful  at  this  writing  (January  2)  in 
a  temperature  of  34  degrees  above  zero. 
A  few  specimens,  with  accompanying 
notes,  were  submitted  to  Prof.  John  B. 
Smith,  Entomologist  of  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station,  and  the  following 
Interesting  information  has  been  sup¬ 
plied: 

The  specimens  are  at  hand.  You  are 
right  In  your  belief  that  they  are  feeders 
upon  the  San  Jos§  scale.  The  species  Is 
the  little  Pentilia  mlsella,  which  Is  one  of 
the  most  active  feeders  of  the  scale  that 
we  have  In  the  United  States.  The  unfor¬ 
tunate  part  of  the  whole  thing  Is  that 
while  the  species  Is  very  common  about 
this  time  of  the  year  It  seems  to  drop  out 
of  sight  In  Spring,  and  we  see  nothing  of 
It  during  the  breeding  season  of  the  scales. 

1  have  tried  to  determine  what  It  Is  that 
checks  the  Increase  of  this  little  beetle 
during  the  early  Summer;  but  have  been 
unable  to  discover  any  adequate  cause. 
Nor  has  anyone  else  with  whom  I  have 
consulted  been  able  to  determine  what  It 
Is  that  prevents  these  little  creatures  from 
becoming  more  abundant  than  they  are.  I 
am  glad  to  hear  you  say  they  seem  to  be 
increasing  on  your  plants. 

It  gives  US  much  pleasure  to  learn  the 
proper  name  of  this  enterprising  little 
scale-eater,  and  we  may  be  permitted  to 
express  the  hope  his  shadow  will  never 
grow  less  in  the  land  while  his  services 
are  needed.  There  is  no  apparent  rea¬ 
son  why  a  Pernicious  scale  on  the  half¬ 
shell  should  not  be  as  acceptable  to  the 
Pentilia  as  a  Blue  Point  oyster  to  our 
taste.  An  adult  scale  must  bear  about 
the  same  relation  to  the  minute  size  of 
this  beetle  as  one  of  the  75-pound  giant 
clams  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  a  human 
oyster-eater,  so  he  may  always  find 
abundant  provender  as  long  as  scale  in¬ 
fection  lasts. 

The  Pernicious  Scale  Must  Go. — 
The  Pernicious  scale  evidently  does  not 
possess  the  haughty  exclusiveness  of  the 
Potato  bug,  which  no  self-respecting 
parasite  will  touch.  The  former  is  ap¬ 
preciated  by  more  than  one  carnivorous 
Insect,  and  it  seems  certain  that  the  days 
of  his  aggressive  expansion  are  number¬ 
ed.  We  hope  the  bug  sharps  at  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations  will  find  out  how  to 
increase  the  Pentilia  as  well  as  the  na¬ 
tive  and  Chinese  ladybirds,  for  it  is  to 
such  parasites,  natural  or  acquired,  that 
we  must  eventually  look  to  check  the 
scale.  Fumigation  and  insecticide  sprays 
are  all  very  well  to  protect  valuable  cul¬ 
tivated  trees,  but  the  pest  continues  to 
thrive  on  wild  vegetation.  The  greatest 
danger  comes  from  neglected  places, 
where  these  parasites  can  do  the  most 
effective  work.  Meanwhile  it  is  well  to 
be  chary  of  treating  infected  trees  and 
shrubs  when  parasites  can  be  detected 
at  work.  We  have  never  been  able  to 
find  any  in  March,  which  is  the  most 
suitable  month  for  spraying  with  oily 
or  soapy  insecticides.  w.  v.  r. 


Farm  Wagon  only  liiC21.05. 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufa<‘turiug 
CJompauy,  Quincy,  III.,  have  placed  upon  the 
market  a  Ifarmer’s  Handy  Wagon,  that  is  only 
115  inches  high,  litted  with  24  and  8(Mnch  wheels 
with  l-iuch  tire,  and  sold  to-  only  121  .‘.I5. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  the  best  material 
througliout,  and  re.ally  costs  but  a  trille  more 
than  a  set  of  new  wheels  and  fully  guai-anteed 
for  one  year.  Catalogue  giving  a  full  description 
will  be  mailed  upon  application  by  the  Emi)ire 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Quincy,  III.,  who  jilso  will 
furnisli  metal  wheels  at  low  prices  made  any  size 
.and  width  of  tire  to  tit  .any  axle. 


I  Will  Cure  You  of 

Rheumatism 

Else  No  Money  Is  Wanted* 

Any  honest  person  who  suffers  from 
Rheumatism  is  welcome  to  this  offer. 

J  am  a  specialist  in  Rheumatism,  and 
have  treated  more  cases  than  any  other 
physician,  1  think.  For  16  years  1  made 
2.000  exiieriments  with  different  drugs, 
testing  all  known  remedies  while 
.searching  the  world  for  something  bet¬ 
ter.  Nine  years  ago  I  found  a  costly 
(hemical  in  Germany  which,  with  my 
previous  discoveries,  gives  me  a  certain 
cure.  ■ 

1  don’t  mean  that  it  can  turn  bony 
joints  into  flesh  again;  hut  it  can  cure 
the  disease  at  any  stage,  completely  and 
forever.  I  have  done  it  fully  100,000 
times,. 

I  know  this  so  well  that  I  will  furnish 
ray  remedy  on  trial.  Simply  write  me 
a  postal  for  my  hook  on  Rheumatism, 
and  I  will  mail  you  an  order  on  your 
druggist  for  six  bottles  Dr.  Shoop’s 
Rheumatic  Cure.  Take  it  for  a  month 
at  my  risk.  If  it  succeeds,  the  cost  is 
only  $5.50.  If  it  fails,  I  will  pay  the 
druggist  myself — and  your  mere  word 
shall  decide  It. 

I  mean  that  exactly.  If  you  say  the 
results  are  not  what  I  claim,  I  don’t  ex¬ 
pect  a  penny  from  you. 

I  have  no  samples.  Any  mere  sample 
that  can  affect  chronic  Rheumatism 
must  lie  drugged  to  the  verge  of  danger. 

I  use  no  such  drugs,  and  it  is  folly  to 
take  them.  You  must  get  the  disease 
out  of  the  blood. 

My  remedy  does  that  even  in  the  most 
difficult,  obstinate  cases.  It  has  cured 
the  oldest  cases  that  I  ever  met.  And 
in  all  my  experience — in  all  my  2,000 
tests — 1  never  found  another  remedy 
that  would  cure  one  chronic  case  in  ten. 

Write  me  and  I  will  send  you  the  or¬ 
der.  Try  my  remedy  for  a  month,  as  it 
can’t  harm  you  anyway.  If  it  fails  it  is 
free. 

Address  Dr.  Shoop,  Box  570,  Racine, 
Wis. 

Mild  cases,  not  chronic,  are  often 
cured  by  one  or  two  bottles.  At  all 
druggists. 


Big  Profit  on  Small  Investment 


in  owning  a  WRgoD  scale,  Kvervooe 
says  so  about  the  08000D.  Kelt 
materials  and  workmanship.  Kimple. 
Aocurute.  No  repairs.  Any 
kind  of  beam  or  platforni. 
Guaranteed  80  days  trial. 
Prices  and  terms  reasonable. 


414*1  to  - -  rricea  ano  terms  reasonanie. 

080000  8CALK  tO.,  jjjj  Central  81.,  BInghamioD,  N,  Y. 


STONE  BOAT  HEAD- 

A  great  thing.  Write  for 
fVee  catalogue  and  prices. 
Agfnl..  Wanted. 

KiriTARP  KATES, 

IS  Jsmr.  Kt.  l*urtland,  Mlch, 


STEVENS 


FIREARMS 

have  stood  tlie  test  for 89  years, 
and  are  the  popular  ARMS  to¬ 
day.  Wo  make  a  large  line  of 

RIFLES 

From  $:i.00  to  1150.00 

PISTOLS 

From  t2.60  to  *50.00 

SHOTGUNS 

From  $7.50  to  $25.00 
Nearly  every  dealer  in  Sport¬ 
ing  Goods  and  Hardware  can 
supply  our  tlrearms.  If  you 
cannot  ilnd  them,  we  will  ship 
direct  (express  paid)  on  receipt 
of  price.  Send  for  our  128-page 
Illustrated  Catalogue. 

J.  Stevens  Arms  &  Tool  Co. 

No.  775  Main  Street. 
emcOPEM  FAHI.8.  MASS. 


,  cS-'?  'i-  ■ 
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TVINCHESUR 

“LEADER”  FACTORY  LOADED  SHOTGUN  SHELLS. 

For  uniformity  of  loading,  evenness  of  pattern,  strong  shooting  qualities 
and  all-round  superiority,  Wintf-hester  Factory  Loaded  “Leader”  Shells 
excel.  The  next  time  you  buy,  insist  upon  having  these  shells.  :  :  ;  : 

THEY  ARETHE  SHELLS  THE  CHAMPIONS  SHOOT. 


Made 

Roderick  Lean^  / 

FARM 

Implements.!^ 

Made  by  experienced! 
workmen  of  Hpecial  ma-l; 
terlai.  Acknowledged  by 
farmers  superior  to  all  others. 

Sold  oil  Xlieir  NlerltH. 

Spike  Tooth  Harrows.  Spring  Tooth 
Harrows.  Disc  Harrows. 
Land  Rollers.  Hand  Carts. 

;^rite  for  catalogue. 

[RODERICK  LEAN 
MFC. 

COMPANY, 

or  Mansfield.  Ohio, 

ou  Kcar. 


SEE  THE  SEED  DROP. 

In  plain  sight  of  the  operator.. 
MAnHEWS-litiproud  for  1903 

NEW  UNIVERSAL 

Hand  Seedtrs  and  Cultiyatora. 

bv  the  moat  auccewful  gardenera. 
Tb«y  do  perfect  work.  Save  time  and 
-  mooey.  Open  furrow,  droplyieed, 
I  cover  any  desired  depth,  also  marks 
next  row.  Latest  and  best  Cultivating 
Attachments.  Beit  material  throuabout 
_ _ _  catalog  describing  our  full  IlDe,  free. 

AMES  PLOW  CO.,  04  Market  St.,  Boston^ 


STEEL  ROOFING 

FREIGHT  CHARGES  PAID  BY  US 

Strictly  new,  perfect,  Semi  -  Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  2  feet  wide,  6  feet  long.  Th. 
best  Koofliiir,  Siding  or  tVlilng  you  can  uae. 
No  experience  necessary  to  lay  it.  An 
ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the  only 
tools  you  need.  We  furnish  nails  free 
and  paint  roofing  two  sides.  Comes 
either  flat,  corrugated  or  “V”  crimped. 
UrllTorrd  free  of  all  rharxn  to  alijiointa 
In  the  U.  S.,  east  of  the  Mississinpi  River 
and  North  of  the  Ohio  River  , 

AT  $2.25  PER  SQUARE 

Prleaa  to  other  poInU  on  applleatlon.  A  square  zueaun  100 
square  feet.  Write  for  free  Catalogrue  No.  57 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKINO  CO..  W.  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  Chicaeii 


THE  KELLY 


tested  and  guaranteed.  Send  for  onr  new  catalogue 
and  Prof.  Miles’  essay  ’‘The  Jfieonomy  of  Ground 
Feed,”  free.  THE  O.  S.  KEI.I.Y  <’<)., 

Hept.  X.  Spriniflleld,  Ohio. 


Cattle  and  Hogs 


and  indeed  all  live  stock  do  better  and  i>roduce 
better  results  on  ground  feed.  Nothing  fits  such 
a  variety  of  grains  and  conditions  so  well  as  the 

Scientific  Grinding  Mills. 

Wo  make  numerouskiuds,  both  sweep  and  now* 
er.  Also  grinders  and  power  ooinbinod.  We  can 
flt  tshe  man  who  needs  a  mill,  both  as  to  kind  and 
price.  Don’t  buy  a  mi  11  of  any  kind  until  you  send 
for  our  New  Catalogue  It.  Mailed  free. 

The  Foes  Mfg,  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


DUPLEIX 
FEED  MILL 

does  perfect  work 
grinding  ear  corn. 
In  husk  or  out,  mixed 
feed  In  any  proper 
tions,  with  or  without 
clover,  cotton  seed. 
Kufiir  corn,  or  any 
grain  that  grows.  Has 
duplex 
grinding 
surfaces, 
andsbows 
a  greater 
capacity, 
per  unit, 
of  driving 
power  than  any 
other  mill. 
Gives  a  uniform 
rlst  for  stock 
eed  of  any  de¬ 
sired  fineness. 
Every  machine 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Dishorning  Juma.— It  was  a  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  man  who  said  that  most  of  Julia’s 
meanness  lay  at  the  base  of  her  horns. 
Here  comes  another  from  the  same  State: 

“I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have  decided 
to  dishorn  the  notorious  Julia.  Take  my 
advice  and  treat  your  cows  all  alike,  and 
when  you  see  them  lined  up  to  the  water¬ 
ing  trough  or  feed  rack  like  so  many  sheep. 
Instead  of  thinking  dishorning  a  cruel 
practice  you  will  wonder  how  you  could 
have  been  so  cruel  as  to  leave  the  horns 
on  during  all  these  years,  for  unless  your 
herd  is  an  exception  to  the  general  run, 
you  will  find  on  the  sides  and  fianks  of 
your  underlings,  long  red  marks  made  by 
the  horns  of  the  bosses,  causing  as  much 
pa^n  as  clipping  a  horn.  Yes,  take  off  the 
horns  and  your  neighbors  seeing  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  your  good  works,  will  go  and  do 
likewise,  and  afterwards  consider  it  one 
of  the  humane  acts  of  their  lives.”  o.  R. 

Julia’s  horns  are  off!  We  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  say  that  we  did  a  scientific  job, 
but  we  got  them  off!  Judging  from  our 
first  attempt  I  call  it  a  tough  and  pain¬ 
ful  job.  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  one 
horn  bled  more  freely  than  the  other.  Did 
Julia  faint  away?  Not  a  bit  of  It— she 
started  eating  hay  10  minutes  after  the 
operation.  We  used  tar  on  the  wounds 
and  later  smeared  them  with  “Shoo  Fly,” 
which  we  have  found  excellent  for  wounds 
and  bruises.  I  notice  a  difference  in  Julia 
already.  Formerly  she  would  strike  quick¬ 
ly  with  her  horns  at  any  obstacle  that  an¬ 
noyed  her.  Now  she  draws  her  head  back 
to  strike  and  then  seems  to  remember  the 
folly  of  it!  It  is  like  a  man  with  a  sore 
finger  stopping  his  hand  half  way  In  de¬ 
livering  a  blow.  But  will  this  take  the 
spring  out  of  the  old  girl’s  heels  when 
milking  time  comes  again?  We  shall  see— 

1  begin  to  hope  so,  for  this  sturdy  kicker 
has  won  my  respect.  Our  other  cows  are 
of  a  family  noted  for  small  slight  horns. 

1  do  not  find  the  red  marks  our  friend  re¬ 
fers  to. 

Farm  Notes.— I  spoke  of  shipping  apples 
in  bushel  baskets.  We  sent  one  lot  just 
before  Christmas.  They  were  delayed,  and 
struck  the  market  at  a  bad  time.  Tlie 
weather  was  cold  and  the  streets  so  block¬ 
ed  with  snow  that  few  outside  stands 
liandled  apples.  After  some  delay  they 
sold  at  80  cents  a  basket!  At  the  same 
time  similar  apples  in  barrels  were  quoted 
at  $1.50  and  $175.  The  baskets  cost  us  10 
cents  each.  The  single  baskets  sent  by 
express  to  regular  customers  net  us  $1.  1 

notice  that  wherever  these  baskets  go  the 
demand  for  apples  increases.  A  man  may 
be  buying  fruit  by  the  small  measure  or 
by  the  dozen— not  enough  to  make  his  fam¬ 
ily  demand  it.  The  basket  comes  and  all 
hands  start  in  to  empty  it,  so  there  will  be 
no  waste.  They  all  eat  more  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  and  the  more  they  eat  the  stronger 
the  habit  becomes  fixed,  and  after  a  few 
baskets  you  have  a  set  of  confirmed  apple 
cranks.  We  can  well  afford  to  sell  apples 
at  $1  a  bushel— pack  them  neatly  and  re¬ 
ject  all  culls.  I  call  it  wiser  to  sell  at  this 
fair  rate  tlian  to  try  to  obtain  $2.50  or  $3, 
as  some  growers  exiiect.  This  apple  trade 
in  small  packages  is  a  matter  of  education. 
We  must  make  a  fair  price  in  order  to  get 
it  started.  .  .  Philip  has  just  finished 

a  large  liolbed.  It  is  made  of  solid  plank, 
and  will  last  for  years.  This  hotbed  is  for 
onion  seed.  We  expect  to  grow  over  half 
an  acre  of  transplanted  onions  this  year. 
The  manure  for  these  onions  is  now  steam¬ 
ing  and  cooking  in  a  big  compost  heap, 
and  the  seed  will  be  started  late  in  Febru¬ 
ary.  .  .  .  We  have  bought  several  loads 
of  cornstalks  at  “four  cents  a  bundle.” 
This  means  not  far  from  $5  a  ton.  I  would 
never  buy  a  cornstalk  to  feed  long,  but 
with  our  shredder  we  can  tear  this  fodder 
up  so  as  to  make  it  take  the  place  of  hay. 
After  three  years’  experience  we  think 
more  than  ever  of  shredded  fodder.  Our 
stock  have  nothing  else  in  the  way  of 
roughage.  The  shredded  stalk  seems  to  me 

quite  superior  to  the  cut . For  the 

first  time  in  our  experience  we  are  having 
trouble  with  the  little  pigs.  They  go  lame 
behind,  In  some  cases  getting  so  bad  that 
they  lose  control  of  the  hind  legs.  The 
chief  cause  seems  to  be  damp  quarters 
during  the  fearful  weather  of  late  Decem¬ 
ber.  A  dry  bed  and  doses  of  homeopathic 
veterinary  remedies  have  saved  most  of 
them,  though  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  three 
little  ones  died.  A  hog  has  a  stout  heart 
and  a  good  constitution,  but  once  let  him 
get  really  sick  and  there  is  not  much  hope 
for  him. 

'Prusty  Men.— When  I  printed  that  note 
on  page  8G7  I  had  no  idea  there  would  be 
any  such  response.  Thus  far  about  50  men 
have  come  forward  to  say  that  the  de¬ 
mands  fit  them  to  a  T.  The  letters  come 
all  the  way  from  Cape  Cod  to  Montana, 
and  some  of  them  are  so  well  written  andl 
clear  as  to  be  surprising.  And  yet,  why 
should  that  be  said?  The  farmers  of  this 
country  are  not  ignorant  men  incapable  of 


telling  their  needs  on  paper.  It  would  be 
an  eye-opener  to  many  a  city  business  man 
to  read  this  set  of  letters.  Some  of  them 
are  shai-p  and  far-seeing,  who  realize  what 
a  combination  of  .skilled  farmers  and  land 
owners  will  mean.  I  will  quote  from  one 
of  these  letters: 

“What  liberties  is  he  willing  to  give? 
What  wages?  What  per  cent  over  all  ex¬ 
penses  does  he  expect  his  farm  to  pay  him 
on  money  Invested?  How  many  hours  is 
the  man  expected  to  work  outside  of  chores 
and  little  things  expected  of  the  man  In 
charge?  How  many  times  a  day  must  he 
leave  the  field  to  wait  upon  the  house,  and 
look  after  pleasure  teams  going  and  com¬ 
ing?  How  many  hours  a  day  is  he  expect¬ 
ed  to  spend  with  the  flower  beds,  shrub¬ 
bery  and  lawn  mower,  washing  verandas 
and  carriages,  and  cleaning  harness?  No 
man  can  successfully  look  after  the  farm 
and  be  a  jack-of-all-trades.  If  he  Is  hired 
to  look  after  the  farm  that  must  be  his 
work.  If  a  gardener,  that  should  be  his 
specialty.  I  have  been  through  the  mill 
and  fully  understand  the  position  a  man  is 
placed  in  where  he  Is  required  to  be  gar¬ 
dener,  hostler,  chore  boy,  coachman,  and 
still  look  after  the  general  work  on  33 
acres.  I  pulled  through  with  a  recommen¬ 
dation,  but  money  would  not  hire  me  to 
try  it  again,  for  it  took  16  hours  out  of 
every  24  hours,  and  that  is  more  than  any 
man  can  stand  long.  This  letter  applies 
to  myself.  It  may  seem  boastful,  but  these 
are  facts  which  I  can  back.  However, 
there  are  two  other  men  In  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  who  practically  answer  the  same  de- 
scriptlen,  but  their  experience  has  been 
limited  to  large  farming.  But  they  are 
men  who  can  be  trusted  with  money  un¬ 
counted. 

“Now  another  thing.  In  a  large  measure 
a  man’s  wife  Is  the  making  of  him.  No 
man  with  a  dishonest  extravagant  wife 
can  be  strictly  honest  himself,  and  no  man 
who  Is  willing  to  live  In  uncomfortable 
quarters,  and  take  Into  his  family  as 
boarders,  any  Ignorant  Tom,  Dick  and 
Harry,  addicted  to  the  use  of  tobacco  and 
profanity.  Is  man  enough  to  make  a  trust¬ 
worthy  farmer,  or  anything  else.  Both 
men  I  mention,  as  well  as  myself,  have 
cultured  wives,  of  good  family,  one  has 
two  little  girls,  one  two  girls  and  one  boy, 
and  myself  two  girls,  one  and  two  years 
respectively.  Such  families  cannot  think 
of  taking  strangers  into  their  home  when 
they,  feel  the  responsibility  as  we  do  of 
bringing  up  children  as  they  should  be 
brought  up  in  a  Christian  home.” 

That  man,  my  friends,  lays  bare  with 
his  pen  some  of  the  causes  of  failure  of 
tenant  farming  as  a  surgeon  cuts  to  the 
core  of  disease  with  his  knife.  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  about  this  “trusty  man”  mat¬ 
ter  later. 

Triumrh  Peach;  Spraying.- In  reference 
to  article  about  Triumph  peaches  by  Geo. 
F.  Platt  &  Son  would  like  to  ask  whether 
anyone  has  ever  sprayed  the  early  peaches 
in  an  endeavor  to  prevent  brown  rot?  In 
this  section  and  in  Niagara  County  the 
Triumph  is  down  as  no  good,  but  I  do  not 
know  of  any  thorough  and  consistent 
spraying  ever  having  been  done  in  either 
place  to  overcome  this  serious  trouble.  I 
believe  Prof.  Craig  can  tell  us  of  some 
spraying  experiments  against  the  brown 
rot  of  peaches  that  were  attended  with 
good  results.  We  have  quite  a  few  Tri¬ 
umphs  which  should  begin  to  bear  the 
coming  Summer.  We  are  uncertain  what 
instrument  will  pay  us  best  to  use,  the 
ax  or  the  spray  pump.  Discu.ssions  about 
spraying  may  seem  unseasonable  at  this 
time,  but  I  believe  this  is  a  subject  that 
should  be  rubbed  in  pretty  hard  all  the 
time.  G*  E- 

Lynbrook,  N.  Y. 
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MiglM  ftna  ooraert  li  a  featort  of  M  F  Bow 
Inf  Tin— tlw  bMt  of  all  rooflne— tt  MTW  1 
WMto  of  matorUl  and  time. 

M  F  Roofing  Tin 

li  ipadi  by  hand  laboi^the  old-ityli  proooM 
and  lasU  flfty  years  or  more.  Ask  jonrioofir 
tr  write  to  W.  C.  CBONKaKYSR,  AfL,  Cantaie 
■Mi,  PtUabarg,  f  or  lllostiated  book  on  Toomg. 

Aiiirloaii  Tin  Plate  Compiny,  New  York. 


THE 

SEEDER’S 

MANUAL 

and  sower’s  guide,  a 
book  of  many  topics; 
covers  every  pliase  of 
seeding.  Free  from 
us,  worth  dollars  to 
you.  One  of  its  fea¬ 
tures  is  a  description 
of  tills  CahoonUroad- 
cast  Seeder. 

Write  to-day. 

GOODELLGO., 
14  Main  St.,  Antrim,  N,  H. 


THE  WEAR 


OF  RUBBER  BOOTS  AND 
SHOES  DEPENDS  UPON 
THE  RUBBER  IN  THEM. 

There  is  absolutely  no  wear  in  any  of  the  other  ingre¬ 
dients  of  which  they  are  composed.  Every  time  the 
quality  of  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes  is  reduced  10  per  cent., 
the  durability  is  reduced  over  20  percent,  because  there  is 
only  one  way  to  cheapen  them,  and  that  is  to  leave  out 
Rubber  and  put  in  its  place  other  things  that  have  no 
wearing  quality  whatever.  This  cheapening  process  has 
been  steadily  going  on  for  the  past  40  years. 

mxE: 

BUCKSKIN  BRAND 


OF  RUBBER  BOOTS  AND  SHOES 
are  iiiatle  of  real  rubber — anti  one  pair  of  fliem 
will  out  wear  fw'opairN  of  file  Ntaudard  llrNt  graUeM 
now  on  tin*  inarkef.  Try  a  pair  and  be  convinced. 
Made  in  Duck  Boots,  Duck  rolled  edge  Overs  for  Socks, 
and  Felt  Boots  and  in  Arctics  and  light  rubber  shoes. 
Insist  on  grttlng  the  Bl’CKSKLN  UKAM).  None  geii- 
nlne  without  the  word  l(|I(:KSKI\  on  the  top  front  of 
tlie  legs  of  the  hoots  nnd  tlie  liottoms  of  the  siines. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  them  write  us  and  we  will 
see  that  you  get  them  either  through  some 
dealer  in  your  town  or  from  us  direct.  We  will 
also  send  you  a  very  interesting  catalogue 
profusely  illustrated,  which  describes  the  iiiak- 
ing  of  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes  from  the  gath¬ 
ering  of  the  rubber  to  the  finished  goods. 

MONARCH  RUBBER  CO., 

80  Bridge  Street,  LAMBERTVILLE,  N.J. 

FACTORY,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


w 


NOT  MADE  BY  A  TRUST. 


A  n  actual  teatofaS-lnch 
atrip  cut  from  theaole  of 
thelluokakin  Root.  Note 
the  elaatlciiy  aii<l  atrenirtli 
Onlv  the  lieat  Rnhtier 
wiil  a'and  a  teat  like  this. 

Weight  of  boy  and  awing 
1101  ha. 


STEELHORSEGOLURS 


Are  better  and  cheaper  j  no  hamea; 
will  not  gall  butcure  «ore  «houlder«. 
Senalble,  practical,  humane.  Agents 
make  big  money.  Write  for  descriptive 
catalog  and  free  territory. 
HOWELL  &  SPAULDING  CO. 


I 


WEEDING  A  GARDEN 


by  hand  is  the  hardest  kind  of  back  breaking  work. 
It  makes  one  light  headed,  too,  to  stoop  over  so 
much,  and  the  sun  just  seems  to  bore  a  hole  into 
tlie  back.  Tlie  liettcr  way  is  not  to  liave  any  weeds 
to  pull.  Mix  a  few  turnip  seeds  with  all  others  in 
drilling.  The,se  will  come  up  quickly  and  show 
where  the  rows  are.  Tliat  gives  you  a  chance  to 
work  the  garden  licfore  the  plants  are  up.  Right 
here  is  the  place  to  start  in  with  our  “Planet  Jr.” 
No.  1 2  Wheel  Hoe  and  keep  it  going  until 
after  tlie  harvest.  it  is  fitted  with  a  lot  of  at¬ 
tachments  for  working  both  sides  of  the  row  or 
middles;  hills  up  and  o|)ens  _  furrows  and  culti¬ 
vates  wide  or  narrow  rows.  Etfectiially  breaks  up 
crusts  after  rains  and  saves  all  soil  nioistiire  by  a 
mulch  of  eartli.  Moves  every  particle  of  soil  so 


thorouglily  tliat  a  weed  doesn't  get  a  chance  to 
start.  Tlien,  too,  you  can  do  more  work  and  doit 
liettcr  tlian  six  men  can  with  common  hoes. 

If  you  need  a  horse  tool  consider  tlie  advantages 
ofthe  one  shown  lielow.  Itis  but  one  of  our  fifty 
seeding  and  cultivating  implements,  including 
plain  and  combined  Seed  Sowers.  Wheel  Hoes, 
Hand  Cultivators.  Walking  Cultivators  and  One 
and  Two  Horse  Riding  Cultivators,  Special  Sugar 
Beet  Tools,  etc.  Oiir  new  IVO.'i  catalogue  is  very 
readable.  It  contains  over  100  illustrations  with 
full  descriptions  and  prices.  It  costs  you  nothing 
and  will  make  you  money  . 

Wr’te  for  it.  vll 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

Box  1107- V, 

Philadelphia  Pa. 


Wagon  World  Awheel. 

Half  a  million  of  these  steel 
wheels  have  been  sent  out  on 
our  own  wagons  and  to  fit  other 
wagons.  It  is  the  wheel  that 
determines  the  life  of  any 
wagon,  and  this  is  the  longest 
lived  wheel  made.  Do  you  want 
a  low  down  Handy  Wagon  to 
use  about  the  place?  We  will  fit 
out  your  old  wagon  with  Elec¬ 
tric  Wheels  of  any  size  and 
any  shape  tire,  straight  or  stag¬ 
gered  spokes.  No  cracked  hubs,  no 
loose  spokes,  no  rotten  felloes,  no  resetting.  Write  for 
the  big  new  catalogue.  Itls  free. 

Eleotrlo  Wheel  Co.f  Box  |8«  Quincy*  Ills. 


BARNS 


— Uow  to  build.  Send  .stamp 
for  book.  FRANK  BRYAN, 
129i  Hamlet  St.,  ColumbU8,0. 


Writ* 
n.  for 
Kr««  Catalog 
ofall  kind* 
irK 


ICE  CUTTING  iT'tuois^atd^h-t 

time.  RED,  VIHITE  AhDBLUE  ICE  PlOWTsa 
llrst  class,  keen,  first  cuttc- I'^ving  our  I'atrnt 
eivarlng  Teeth.  Specially  adapter!  to  the  use 
Price.  Ixrw,  go  ofPali )  men,  Rulrhe  ra, 
iiBJka  Hotel.,  and  Farmer..  :< 
V\  IN  V  sizes.7'^,9andl05^ins. 

-  lure  Bi  nuf  enuDiuv 


ASTONISHING  VALUES  v  ' 

IN  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

0  J  AC  for  beat  Endgate  Broadcast 
Seeder  made, suitable  forsow- 
Ingbroudcastull  kinds  of  grains  audgru.ss 
,  seed.  Guaranteed  the 
I  beat  endgate  seeder  made. 

97  Rfl  'O'*  > 

$  I  lUU  Grade  FAN-! 

NING  MILL,  complete  with  grain  out¬ 
fit,  guaranteed  superior  to  funning 
mills  sold  by  others  at  $10.00  to  $12.00. 

AX  QX  buys  the  best 

Round  End  One  Hole  Corn 
Sheller  made,  complete  with  fan  and 
feed  table,  capacity,  10  to  15  busliels  |>er 
i  hour;  guaranteed  a  better  aheller  thuil 
you  can  buy  elsewhere  for  $<i.00  to  $8.00. 
AQ  Q  R  ror  Two-Hole  Square  Frame 
dUiOw  Corn  Sheller,  with  cob  cur- 
^  Her,  fo<‘d  table,  crank  and  pulley,  better 
tlian  others  sell  at  $U.0O  to  $10.00. 

•  A  AC  For  Best  No.  8  Feed  Cutter 
^alavw  made,  with  two  8j<i-lnchA 
knives,  the  kind  others  sell  at  $12.00  to  L 
$18.00.  .No.  10  Culler,  with  two  lOK-lncIi  w 
knives, $12.50, other  house,  ask  $18.00  to $22.00.  * 

9R  on  For  our  No.  5  FEED  CUTTER. 

WWaSU  with  llL-inch  knife;  SAME'  _ 

MACHINE  SOLD  BY  OTHERS  AT  $7.00  TO  $10.00. 
>12.95  For  Best  Galvanized  Steel  Windmill  Made. 
>14.20  FOR  BEST  DISC  HARROW  MADE. 
>17.25  FOR  BEST  Two-Horae  Corn  Planter  Made. 
10  OR  for  best  STEEL  FRAME,  WOOD  BEAM. 
lallOw  Four-Shovel  Tongueless  Cultivator  Made. 
>X  AC  For  Best  Steel  Frame  U  Bar  Lever  Harrow 
made comidete  with  drawbar  and  runner  teeth. 
FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE  of  everything  In  Agricul¬ 
tural  Implements, astonishingly  low  prices,  liberal  terms 
of  shipment.  Free  Trial  Proposition  and  most  liberal 
special  offer  ever  heard  of,  cut  this  ad.  out  ai>'l  -nail  tu 

I  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  IlL 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  12.04, 
equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  8%  marks,  or  10%  francs. 


“A  SGUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  maae  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trilling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  Thi  Rurai.  Nbw- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
Is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY  17,  1903. 


10  Weeks  for  10  Cents, 

We  want  to  advise  our  good  friends  that  we  yet 
have  room  for  more  of  those  10  weeks  trial  subscrip¬ 
tions.  Of  late  they  have  come  in  300  to  500  a  day.  We 
have  put  on  extra  help  to  take  care  of  them  so  that 
copies  go  out  the  week  order  is  received.  We  again 
thank  those  who  have  assisted  in  this  work,  and  re¬ 
mind  those  who  have  put  off  the  good  intention  that 
we  are  yet  in  a  mood  to  appreciate  whatever  interest 
they  take  in  the  matter.  Send  along  a  name  and  dime. 

* 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  New  York  Consolidated 
Milk  Exchange  the  price  was  reduced  10  cents  per 
40-quart  can,  or  to  $1.71.  This  nets  the  producer  3^/^ 
cents  per  quart  unless  he  has  to  pay  more  than  26 
cents  freight  and  five  cents  'ferriage.  A  microscope 
would  be  needed  to  discover  any  very  good  reason 
for  this  cut.  The  receipts  have  not  increased  ma¬ 
terially,  but  it  is  claimed  that  consumption  is  less¬ 
ened,  as  is  usually  the  case  iu  cold  weather,  thus 
creating  a  surplus. 

* 

The  new  license  iaw,  which  went  into  effect  in 
Great  Britain  January  1,  makes  drunkenness  a  legal 
offence  even  when  not  accompanied  by  disorder.  The 
habitual  drunkard  is  black-listed,  the  police  making  a 
list  in  each  district  of  persons  who  have  been  convict¬ 
ed  of  drunkenness  three  times  within  a  year.  This 
list,  with  photographs,  is  to  be  supplied  to  all  public¬ 
ans,  who  will  be  heavily  fined  for  selling  drink  to 
such  persons,  and  lose  their  licenses  for  repeated 
offence.  People  treating  habitual  drunkards  will  be 
heavily  fined,  and  also  intoxicated  persons  in  charge 
of  children. 

* 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers  hundred  of  farmers  carried  their  appetite  for  apple 
with  them  and  called  for  their  favorite  fruit  at  the 
hotels.  Good  judges  declare  that  our  old  friend  H.  S. 
Wiley,  of  Cayuga,  N.  Y.,  called  for  more  baked  apples 
than  any  other  man  in  the  convention.  He  was  there¬ 
fore  elected  president  of  the  American  Apple  Con¬ 
sumers’  League!  He  is  fully  qualified  to  explain  and 
demonstrate  the  principles  of  the  League.  We  sug¬ 
gest  that  members  write  him  for  full  particulars. 
Grant  Hitchings  and  H.  L.  Brown  ran  a  neck  and 
neck  race  with  Mr.  Wiley. 

• 

FAHMEiis  sometimes  vote  with  the  postage  stamp 
without  clearly  understanding  what  they  are  doing. 
Here  is  an  illustration.  Land  grabbers  are  trying  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  public  lands.  They  have 
seized  vast  tracts  of  this  land,  fenced  it,  and  now  hold 
it  illegally — keeping  out  home-seekers  who  could  use 
the  land  for  small  farms.  In  order  to  secure  them¬ 
selves  they  are  trying  to  force  through  Congress  a 
bill  which  provides  for  the  leasing  of  this  land  at 
tiro  cents  per  acre.  If  this  bill  becomes  a  law  these 
large  cattle  men  will  soon  control  all  the  public  land 
that  has  any  value  for  grazing.  In  order  to  obtain 
support  for  this  bill  these  cattle  men  are  urging 
stock  breeders  all  through  the  Central  West  to  vote 
iritti  the  postaye  stamp  and  urge  their  Congressmen  to 
vote  for  it.  The  argument  is  that  if  these  illegal 
fences  are  taken  down  and  the  cattle  men  forced  to 
stay  on  their  own  land  as  every  respectable  farmer 
east  of  them  is  obliged  to  do,  there  will  be  less  de¬ 
mand  for  eastern  purebred  cattle!  Strange  to  say. 


some  of  these  breeders  are  actually  working  for  the 
bill  on  this  ground.  We  do  not  believe  that  a  loss 
in  their  trade  will  follow  if  the  land  grabbers  are 
denied  the  privilege  of  enriching  themselves  at  Uncle 
Sam’s  expense.  In  any  event  these  wealthy  cattle 
kings  have  no  right  to  gobble  up  this  land  so  long 
as  an  acre  of  it  is  fit  for  a  poor  man’s  home.  The  bill 
should  bo  killed  as  dead  as  a  door  nail  and  then  the 
nail  may  be  sharpened  into  a  brad  to  punch  these 
grabbers  away  from  the  land  they  do  not  own! 

• 

Here  we  have  a  suggestion  from  a  friend  in  Maine: 

1  want  to  say  If  you  have  any  expense  by  way  of  law¬ 
suit,  I  would  urge  that  all  readers  of  the  paper  contribute 
a  certain  sum,  say  10  to  26  cents,  for  there  are  many  who 
would  have  been  robbed  if  some  caution  had  not  been 
thrown  out.  e.  p.  c. 

We  like  the  spirit  which  prompts  such  a  note.  Law¬ 
suits  are  always  expensive.  We  cheerfully  put  up  the 
monej'.  It  is  part  of  the  duty  we  assume  when  we 
claim  to  be  the  friend  of  the  farmer!  If  any  reader 
really  feels  that  coin  burn  in  his  pocket  we  suggest 
that  he  use  it  to  pay  for  a  short-term  subscription 
for  some  friend  or  neighbor! 

m 

Now  then,  ye  scientific  men,  here  are  three  things 
that  fruit  growers  and  gardeners  want: 

1.  A  better  and  more  reliable  fungicide  than  the 
common  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

2.  A  mixture  that  will  kill  Potato  beetles  and  not 
injure  the  vines. 

3.  A  remedy  for  the  Melon  blight  that  will  enable 
us  to  grow  good  melons. 

If  you  gentlemen  have  any  desire  to  win  a  slice  of 
everlasting  gratitude  we  advise  you  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  one  of  these  things.  Of  course  we  under¬ 
stand  that  you  may  say  Bordeaux  Mixture  and  Paris- 
green  are  good  enough.  There  are  thousands  of  prac¬ 
tical  men  who  do  not  agree  with  you.  Excuse  us  if 
we  say  that  it’s  up  to  you  to  come  down  to  them! 

* 

Just  now  the  public  press  teems  with  announce¬ 
ments  of  successful  flying  machines.  First  one  emi¬ 
nent  scientist*  then  another,  has  made  a  practical  air¬ 
ship,  or  some  obscure  inventor  has  demonstrated  the 
possibilities  of  a  dirigible  balloon.  Except  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  news,  however,  the  mass  of  people  do  not  great¬ 
ly  care  for  the  idea  of  flying  machines.  The  prospect 
of  collapse  at  soaring  heights  is  not  alluring.  The 
law  of  gravitation  is  about  the  only  law  thoroughly 
respected  by  the  average  citizen  with  a  heavy-weight- 
ed  conscience.  Fast  railroads,  trolleys  and  steamships 
are  speedy  enough  for  the  great  majority.  What  is 
universally  wanted  is  a  machine  for  squeezing  the 
water  out  of  our  over-capitalized  present  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities,  so  that  the  expense  of  getting  about 
may  bear  a  juster  proportion  to  the  real  cost  of  op¬ 
erating. 

A  F-i-MOus  English  lawsuit  recently  decided  is  that 
of  the  Taff  Vale  Railway  Company  against  the  Amal¬ 
gamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants,  a  labor  union, 
for  injury  done  its  property  and  business  during  a 
strike.  Damages  of  over  $100,000  have  been  awarded. 
This  establishes  the  principle  that  though  a  labor 
union  may  not  be  incorporated,  it  may  be  compelled 
to  pay  out  of  its  funds  for  injuries  to  persons  or  prop¬ 
erty  or  damage  to  business  caused  by  unlawful  acts 
committed  in  pursuance  of  its  rules  or  by  the  orders 
of  its  officers.  This  is  not  due  to  any  special  statute, 
but  to  the  principle  that  there  must  be  reparation  for 
any  damage  done  to  common  rights,  and  that  indi¬ 
viduals  cannot  so  combine  their  responsibility  by  as¬ 
sociation  as  to  oppose  a  principle  of  justice.  The  pre¬ 
cedent  established  by  this  English  suit  is  likely  to 
affect  labor  unions  everywhere  in  their  methods  and 
organization. 

About  15  years  ago  we  met  a  young  farmer  at  an 
institute.  The  silo  was  then  little  known  in  the  lo¬ 
cality,  and  some  one  had  brought  a  sample  of  silage 
for  exhibition.  It  was  poor  stuff  made  from  green 
corn  and  not  well  packed — probably  a  ffrst  attempt. 
The  young  farmer  shook  his  head  at  it.  We  well  re¬ 
member  his  words:  “I  would  rather  feed  good  swill 
to  my  cows!”  Seven  years  later  we  visited  that 
farmer  at  his  home.  There  were  two  good  silos  in 
the  barn.  As  the  fragrant  silage  went  into  the  man¬ 
gers  we  recalled  his  former  remark.  “Yes,”  he  said, 
‘if  I  had  held  to  my  first  belief  that  such  stuff  fairly 
represented  a  silo  I  should  never  have  huilt  one.  That 
rotten  stuff  was  only  a  suggestion  of  what  silage  can 
be  if  a  man  will  learn  how  to  make  it.  I  have  tried 
to  learn  how!”  There  is  an  illustration  of  one  way 
iu  which  improvement  in  farming  grows.  A  new 
thought  is  presented  to  a  farmer.  At  first  it  offends 
him.  It  seems  absurd  and  rubs  hard  against  his 
strongest  prejudice.  Yet  it  hums  him,  and  work  as 
hard  as  he  can  against  it  he  cannot  drive  it  away.  It 
is  alive,  he  cannot  kill  it — sooner  or  later  it  becomes 


a  part  of  his  purpose  and  ambition.  How  is  life  given 
to  such  a  thought?  By  putting  into  it  sincere,  earn¬ 
est  conviction  and  hopeful  enthusiasm. 

* 

What  business  has  a  farmer  to  say  what  Cornell 
University  shall  do  with  the  Agricultural  College? 
All  the  business  in  the  world!  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  land  grant  fund — or  property  laid  aside  for  the 
education  of  the  farmer — there  would  not  be  any 
Cornell  University  to-day!  It  was  the  rise  in  price 
of  the  lands  donated  by  the  Government  for  agricul¬ 
tural  education  that  saved  Cornell  from  bankruptcy 
and  gave  her  a  noble  endowment!  We  also  claim  that 
the  Agricultural  College  under  Prof.  Roberts  has  done 
more  to  advertise  the  University  than  any  other  ad¬ 
vertising  feature.  The  agricultural  teachers  have 
gone  out  to  the  people.  Bulletins  and  pamphlets  have 
carried  news  of  Cornell  into  thousands  of  homes  and 
made  friends  and  students  for  the  University.  'These 
facts  make  it  clear  that  the  farmer  has  a  perfect  right 
to  take  a  hand  in  the  effort  to  build  up  his  college. 
More  than  that,  it  is  his  duty  to  do  so.  Have  you 
written  Gov.  Odell  yet  that  you  favor  a  new  agricul¬ 
tural  building  at  Cornell?  If  not,  you  are  neglecting 
a  duty! 

* 

The  plant  breeder  is  now  strongly  in  evidence  as  a 
necessary  factor  in  progressive  horticulture.  The 
high  value  of  his  labors  in  molding  plant  life  to  the 
needs  of  civilization  is  widely  recognized.  All  are 
willing  to  admit  he  is  a  useful  individual  in  a  general 
way,  but  few  consider  the  scanty  and  precarious  com¬ 
pensation  for  even  his  most  successful  efforts.  Now 
and  then  a  big  yarn,  detailing  some  fabulous  price  re¬ 
ceived  for  a  plant  novelty  by  the  originator,  filters 
through  the  public  pre.ss,  but  investigation  usually 
shows  that  the  actual  sum  received,  if  the  story  is  not 
wholly  false,  is  only  a  moderate  return  for  past  ex¬ 
penditures,  and  cannot  in  any  manner  be  considei’ed 
a  profit  The  public  seldom  hears  of,  and  cares  noth¬ 
ing  for  the  countless  costly  failures  always  made  by 
those  engaged  in  the  work.  The  law  gives  the  origi¬ 
nator  of  new  plants  no  protection.  His  products  are 
ordinary  merchandise,  and  their  vital  powers  of  re¬ 
production  may  be  utilized  by  anyone  in  whose  hands 
they  may  come  without  restriction.  The  breeder  of 
poultry  and  animals  has  at  least  the  advantage  of 
starting  with  a  commodity  of  known  value  which  he 
may  greatly  increase,  but  scarcely  reduce  by  his  ex¬ 
periments,  but  the  unsuccessful  products  of  plant¬ 
breeding  work  are  always  worthless  from  the  com¬ 
mercial  standpoint.  There  is  much  talk  of  plant 
breeding  among  the  publicly  supported  experiment 
stations,  but  the  practical  output  is  remarkably  small 
when  their  fine  equipments  and  ample  facilities  are 
considered.  Plant-breeding  as  an  occupation  will  not 
tolerate  divided  allegiance,  and  the  station  workers 
generally  have  many  other  things  to  look  after.  When 
a  real  genius  in  selection  and  hybridization  arises 
and  is  given  hearty  support  by  a  well-established 
horticultural  experiment  station  or  botanic  garden 
we  may  look  for  sensational  results,  but  he  is  likely 
to  have  great  difficulty  in  establishing  his  first  claims 
to  consideration. 

BREVITIES. 

‘‘The  truth  hurts!”  Hurts  what? 

Don’t  lean  too  much  on  a  fat  purse. 

There  Is  too  much  implied  science  In  the  bulletins. 

They  say  the  rural  school  is  doomed.  We  would  make 
a  big  fight  for  it  yet. 

Can  you  make  a  pig  weigh  one  pound  of  dressed  meat 
for  each  of  225  days  of  age? 

The  man  who’s  afraid  with  the  truth  at  his  side,  could 
never  be  master  of  fate  if  he  tried. 

Buckwheat  fed  to  laying  fowls  has  a  tendency  to  cause 
light-colored  yolks,  says  a  correspondent  on  page  47. 

A  TRUST  in  parrots  is  now  reported.  Perhaps  Polly  has 
formed  a  merger  to  meet  the  cracker  trust. 

When  land  in  the  Middle  West  rises  above  $50  per  acre 
in  value  farmers  see  that  they  cannot  afford  to  waste 
cornstalks! 

California  bee-keepers  have  imitated  their  busy  little 
helpers  and  formed  a  stock  company  for  the  sale  of  their 
honey.  Of  course,  a  man  may  learn  from  a  bee. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Game  Commission  recommends 
that  aliens  and  non-residents  be  compelled  to  take  out  a 
license  before  being  allowed  to  hunt  in  that  State. 

Prof.  Fernow  says  that  at  the  present  rate  of  con¬ 
sumption  the  timber  supply  of  the  United  States  will  only 
last  another  30  years.  It  might  be  just  as  well  to  start 
replanting  your  wood  lot  this  year. 

The  White  Star  steamer  Cedric,  recently  launched  at 
Belfast,  Ireland,  is  the  largest  ocean  liner  in  the  world, 
her  length,  700  feet,  being  eight  feet  longer  than  the  Great 
lOastern.  She  will  carry  a  population  of  3,350  persons,  and 
cost  £732,000  to  build. 

The  California  State  Fruit  Growers  have  a  committee 
to  try  to  solve  the  help  question.  They  will  attempt  to 
induce  desirable  men  and  women  to  come  into  the  State 
for  employment.  Is  there  any  spot  between  the  two 
oceans  where  the  hired  man  problem  Is  settled? 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  FRUIT  GROWERS'  ASSO¬ 
CIATION. 

The  meeting  of  this  society  at  Buffalo  on  January  7-8 
was  a  great  success  in  point  of  numbers.  The  faithful 
few  who  met  at  Syracuse  two  years  ago  and  organized 
lliis  new  society  were  then  hopeful  for  its  future,  but 
hardly  dreamed  that  at  its  second  annual  meeting  it 
would  be  able  to  show  1,200  members  and  command  the 
influence  that  it  now  does.  The  Association  was  not  or¬ 
ganized  in  any  spirit  of  revenge  or  with  any  desire  to 
‘•get  even.”  These  motives  were  for  a  time  attributed  to 
it,  but  time  has  entirely  disproved  them.  It  had  long 
been  felt  that  the  vast  fruit  interests  of  New  York  de¬ 
manded  a  business  organization — one  that  can  collect  re¬ 
liable  statistics,  Influence  business  Interests  and  aid  in 
the  development  of  new  markets.  The  society  has  wisely 
endeavored  to  work  along  these  lines.  It  has  met  with 
much  success,  and  has  great  promise  for  the  future.  It 
is  to-day  the  most  hopeful  organization  of  the  sort  in  the 
State  because  it  is  the  largest  and  has  the  most  enthusi¬ 
astic  supporters.  Thus  far,  too,  it  is  the  most  democratic 
organization  because  all  the  members  realize  that  they 
must  contribute  their  share  in  crop  or  business  reporting 
in  order  to  give  any  strength  to  the  organization.  There 
should  be  at  least  10,000  active  members  of  such  a  society, 
and  we  believe  that  number  will  be  reached  in  time. 

Naturally  the  annual  meeting  of  such  an  organization 
was  devoted  largely  to  business  reports  and  informal  dis¬ 
cussions.  The  onicer.s,  as  we  think  wisely,  avoided  long 
essays  or  elaborate  papers  of  a  scientific  bent.  It  was  a 
business  convention  for  business  men  rather  than  a  school 
or  “institute.”  We  shall  not  pretend  to  give  an  elaborate 
“report”  of  the  proceedings.  The  best  feature  of  the 
^  whole  meeting  was  the  frequent  intermissions  during 
which  farmers  hunted  up  old  friends  or  made  new  ones 
and  discussed  crops  or  farm  matters.  The  crop-reporting 
,  service  of  the  Association  is  very  expensive,  and  extra 
funds  are  needed.  The  membership  fees  were  changed 
so  that  annual  dues  to  those  who  obtain  the  crop  reports 
will  be  $3,  or  $1  without  the  reports.  Over  60  per  cent  of 
i  tliose  who  responded  paid  the  larger  amount. 

The  veteran  president,  L.  T.  Yeomans,  well  stated  the 
purpose  and  objects  of  the  society  in  his  opening  address. 
Mr.  Yeomans  declined  the  I’eelection  which  the  Associa¬ 
tion  was  eager  to  give  him,  and  was  succeeded  by  T.  B. 

I  Wilson,  of  Hall’s  Corners.  Mr.  Yeomans  and  Mr.  Wilson 
!  were  the  originators  of  llie  nioveinenl  which  made  the 
society  possible. 

TUB  PRESIDKNT’S  ADDRESS.— Among  important 
mattei'S  for  con.sideration  and  action,  Mr.  Yeomans  men¬ 
tioned  the  following:  The  perfecting  of  the  excellent  and 
reliable  system  of  crop  reports,  and  the  adoption  of  a 
more  uniform  standard  as  a  basis  of  comparisons;  codper- 
ation  in  buying  chemicals  and  fertilizers;  legislation  for 
just  and  rightful  protection  of  growers;  the  shipment  of 
tender  fruits  to  Europe;  the  adoption  of  the  Association’s 
standard  of  quality  and  size  in  packing  fruits;  improved 
facilities  for  transportation,  fair  classlflcatlon,  and  rates 
of  freight;  the  storing  and  handling  of  fruit,  at  home  and 
abroad;  better  methods  in  handling  and  reporting  on  con¬ 
signments;  exposure  of  di.shonest  methods  and  dealers; 
more  careful  and  thorough  attention  to  injurious  diseases 
and  insects;  changes  in  membership  fees  to  enable  the 
Association  to  be  self-supporting;  the  reorganization  of 
(lie  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  upon  a  basis  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  rapidly  increasing  importance  of  the 
fruit  growing  interests  of  the  State,  and  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  America’s  most  distinguished  horticulturist,  Prof. 
D.  H.  Bailey.  The  business  of  fruit  growing,  he  said,  is 
one  of  varied  details— how  to  grow,  how  to  gather  and 
pack  honestly  and  attractively,  how  to  get  the  greatest 
amount  of  cash  for  it,  whether  to  store,  or  sell  as  soon 
as  packed,  requires  education  and  experience.  Business 
methods  must  be  rigorously  applied,  and  the  help  which 
this  organization  affords  must  be  employed.  In  just  this 
way  the  N.  Y.  S.  P.  G.  Association  expects  and  desires  to 
aid  every  grower  who  casts  in  his  lot  with  them.  Re¬ 
member  it  is  always  the  choice  fruit,  honestly  and  at- 
I  tractively  packed  that  pays  best,  and  not  that  which  is  so 
poor  that  It  barely  passes  the  inspection  of  the  buyer. 
Not  only  must  it  be  attractive  to  the  eye,  but  of  superior 
quality  to  please  the  palate.  Such  fruit  is  always  in  de- 
I  mand  at  good  prices,  and  always  will  be. 


It  was  resolved  that  the  New  York  Fruit  Growers’  As 
sociation  most  heartily  endorses  the  plan  to  provide  our 
agricultural  college  at  Cornell  University  adequate  build¬ 
ings  and  equipment,  and  the  Association  requests  the 
Legislature  to  make  the  necessary  appropriation  for  this 
purpose,  as  has  been  done  in  other  States.  It  was  also 
resolved  most  heartily  to  endorse  the  request  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Geneva  to  the  Legislature  for  additional 
funds  for  equipment  and  investigation.  The  president  and 
legislative  committee  of  the  Association  were  delegated 
to  represent  its  members  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
Dairymen’s  Association  and  the  State  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion,  both  of  which  have  appointed  committees  for  this 
purpose,  and  other  committees  are  to  be  named  by  other 
organizations  later  in  behalf  of  these  resolutions. 

It  was  also  resolved  that  the  New  York  State  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  wish  to  record  their  appreciation  of 
the  effective  service  rendered  to  agriculture  and  horti¬ 
culture  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  by  Prof.  I. 
P.  Roberts,  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell 
University,  now  on  the  eve  of  his  retirement  from  this 
responsible  position,  and  further  that  the  Association 
heartily  endorses  the  suggestion  contained  in  President 
Yeoman’s  address  that  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  be  elevated  to 
the  deanship  now  laid  down  by  their  friend  and  co-worker. 
F.  E.  Dawley  offered  an  amendment  to  this  resolution  to 
the  effect  that  the  new  building  for  agriculture  at  Cornell 
should  be  known  as  Roberts  Hall. 

ILLINOIS  STATE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

The  forty-seventh  annual  convention  of  the  Illinois 
State  Horticultural  Society  at  Champaign,  December  17-19, 
formed  one  of  the  most  interesting  gatherings  ever  held 
by  that  Society.  For  the  ensuing  year  the  Society  elect¬ 
ed  H.  A.  Aldrich,  Neoga,  president;  H.  L.  Doan,  Jackson¬ 
ville,  vice-president;  L.  R.  Bryant,  Princeton,  secretary, 
and  J.  W.  Stanton,  Rlchview,  treasurer.  Among  the 
many  Interesting  papers  read  at  the  meeting  were  “E’x- 
periments  in  Spraying  for  Bitter  Rot,”  by  Dr.  T.  J. 
Burrill,  of  Urbana,  and  “The  Peach,  Cultivation  and 
Pruning,”  by  H.  L.  Doan,  of  Jacksonville,  In  speaking 
on  this  subject,  Mr.  Doan  said:  “Never  seed  down  a 
peach  orchard  or  sow  it  to  grain.  It  is  easy  to  produce  an 
overgrowth  on  strong  lands.  These  trees  bear  tardily 
and  in  some  cases  are  not  productive.  They  run  to  wood. 
The  peach  responds  most  kindly  to  good  culture  and 
makes  a  rapid  growth.  We  have  not  used  any  fertilizer 
on  our  trees,  as  the  growth  has  been  very  satisfactory. 
We  plant  one-year-old  trees,  topping  back  from  18  inches 
to  two  feet,  getting  our  trees  headed  low.  The  best  grow¬ 
ers  give  attention  to  cutting  out  unprolitable  wood  from 
the  center  of  the  tree.  The  pruning  may  be  made  a  thin¬ 
ning  process.  There  is  a  very  general  neglect  in  thipning 
fruit.  The  fruit  from  well-thinned  trees  usually  sells  for 
twice  as  much  as  that  from  those  overloaded,  and  the 
vigor  of  the  tree  is  conserved  at  the  same  time. 

Prof.  John  W.  Lloyd,  of  the  State  University,  gave  a 
very  interesting  talk  on  “Controlling  the  Second  Brood  of 
Codling  Moths.”  llis  address  abounded  with  facts  and 
figures,  and  the  results  of  carefully  kept  records  on  differ¬ 
ent  varieties  of  fruit  trees  which  had  been  systematically 
sprayed  during  the  past  year.  His  record  showed  that 
where  Paris-green  had  been  the  controlling  element  there 
was  an  excessive  dropping  of  the  fruit,  and  that  the 
.stronger  mixture  in  this  respect  was  much  worse  than 
the  weaker.  The  excessive  dropping  from  trees  sprayed 
with  Paris-green  was  especially  noticeable  after  heavy 
rains.  The  injuries  caused  by  caustic  action  of  spraying 
material  collected  in  the  cavity  at  the  stem.  As  long  as 
no  rain  occurred  no  injury  was  apparent,  but  the  rain 
seemed  to  act  upon  the  spraying  material  in  such  a  way 
as  to  render  it  caustic.  Prof.  Lloyd  concluded  that  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead  was  a  far  better  mixture  for  spraying 
when  compared  with  Paris-green.  Where  the  arsenate  of 
lead  was  used  a  smaller  per  cent  of  the  hand-picked 
fruit  was  visibly  attacked  by  the  Codling-moth  larva  and 
a  smaller  per  cent  of  fruit  dropped. 

Prof.  Craig,  of  Cornell  University,  was  one  of  the  promi¬ 
nent  speakers  of  the  occasion,  and  his  addresses  on  “Prun¬ 
ing”  and  “Winter  Cover  Crops”  were  exceptionally  in¬ 
structive  and  interesting.  Both  of  his  talks  were  illus- 
i rated,  and  it  would  require  the  pictures  to  show  clearly 


the  points  presented,  lie  laid  great  stress  on  the  neces 
sity  of  having  good  cover  crops  for  orchards.  He  in¬ 
sisted  the  ground  should  be  tilled  and  that  the  idea  of 
fallow  ground  was  a  fallacy.  The  plant  life  in  orchards 
is  imperatively  necessary  to  draw  the  mineral  properties 
so  valuable  to  the  growing  crops  and  also  the  nitrogen 
and  other  ingredients  of  the  soil  which  can  make  It 
profitable  for  use.  Mr.  Craig  had  no  objection  to  clover, 
especially  the  Crimson  clover  when  it  was  left  on  the 
ground  for  mulch.  But  he  especially  recommended  the 
growing  of  vetch,  rape,  Canadian  peas,  cow  peas,  and 
pointed  to  instances  where  buckwheat  had  been  used  with 
good  results.  In  the  last  instance  the  buckwheat  was 
used  as  a  covering  on  the  ground  to  receive  the  apples 
to  keep  them  from  bruising  when  taken  from  the  trees, 
and  was  finally  plowed  under.  Alfalfa  was  also  recom¬ 
mended.  Some  pictures  of  this  plant  were  shown  having 
roots  four  feet  in  length,  showing  its  great  capacity  for 
drawing  the  mineral  substances  from  the  ground. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Forbes,  State  Entomologist,  read  a  paper  on 
the  “San  Jos6  and  Other  Scale  Insects.”  This  paper 
drew  eager  attention  as  there  have  been  localities  in 
Illinois  where  the  San  Jos6  scale  has  done  great  damage. 
Many  orchards  have  been  destroyed  on  account  of  the 
ravages  of  this  pest.  In  his  address.  Dr.  Forbes  gave  the 
following  instructions  for  preparing  and  applying  the 
California  wash  which  he  says  has  been  successfully 
used  in  exterminating  the  San  Jos6  scale  in  the  Middle 
West  during  the  past  year:  Rrovlde  3U  pounds  of  best 
unslaked  lime,  30  pounds  of  commercial  powdered  sul¬ 
phur  and  30  pounds  of  salt,  and  water  sufficient  to  make 
100  gallons.  Heat  about  live  gallons  of  water  in  an  iron 
kettle,  and  while  this  is  heating  weigh  out  the  lime  and 
sift  the  sulphur,  keeping  the  two  separate.  When  the 
water  is  ready  to  boil  put  in  the  lime  and  soon  as  this 
begins  to  slake  pour  in  the  sulphur,  one  man  stirring  the 
mass  during  this  operation.  A  violent  boiling  immedi¬ 
ately  takes  place,  and  water,  preferably  hot,  should  be 
kept  at  hand  to  pour  on  the  boiling  mass  to  prevent  its 
running  over  the  kettle.  Use  as  little  water  as  possible, 
stir  continuously,  and  do  not  allow  the  mixture  to  boil 
over.  When  the  lime  has  finished  slaking  the  violent 
boiling  ceases,  and  then  the  mass  should  be  thick  and 
stiff.  Keep  it  steadily  boiling  for  an  hour,  or  until  the 
lime  and  sulphur  have  thoroughly  entered  into  combina¬ 
tion.  The  mixture  will  get  thinner  as  it  boils  down,  and 
change  from  a  deep  orange  Lhrougli  several  shades  of 
yellow,  ending  with  a  deep  amber  color.  Now  add  the 
30  pounds  of  salt  and  boil  15  or  20  minutes  longer,  steadily 
stirring.  Then  fill  the  kettle  with  hot  water,  stir  thor¬ 
oughly,  strain  half  the  contents  into  a  barrel,  and  fill 
this  up  with  hot  water  and  spray  upon  the  trees  Immedi¬ 
ately.  The  i-emainder  of  the  mixture  in  the  kettle  should 
be  kept  warm,  not  necessarily  at  the  boiling  point,  until 
you  are  ready  for  the  next  barrel  of  spray.  The  points 
of  main  importance  in  this  process  are  the  following:  The 
water  must  be  kept  hot  when  the  lime  is  put  into  the 
kettle;  the  lime  must  be  slaking  when  the  sulphur  is 
added;  the  mixture  must  be  constantly  stirred;  a  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  water  must  be  used;  and  the  mixture 
must  be  kept  actually  boiling  and  not  merely  simmering. 
Do  not  spray  this  mixture  against  paint,  which  may  be 
blackened  by  the  sulphur.  It  Is  a  good  plan  to  blanket 
horses  used  in  spraying  operations,  as  the  dried  mixture 
is  hard  to  remove  from  the  hair.  The  undiluted  mixture 
should  not  be  left  in  the  kettle  over  night,  as  it  is  likely 
to  harden  and  cake,  and  is  then  worthless.  See  that  bar¬ 
rels  and  all  apparatus  are  thoroughly  cleaned  before 
using  the  mixture  in  them,  otherwise  the  nozzles  are 
likely  to  clog. 

For  spraying  the  California  wash  a  good  tank  or  barrel 
pump  is  necessary,  one  with  no  copper  and  as  few  brass 
parts  as  practicable.  With  the  barrel  pump  use  at  least 
35  feet  of  the  best  black  hose,  and  bamboo  spraying  rods 
eight  or  12  feet  long  according  to  the  height  of  the  trees 
and  the  judgment  of  the  operator.  Vermorel  nozzles, 
either  single  or  double,  have  been  found  by  us  to  give 
good  satisfaction.  Use  the  best  agitator  obtainable  with 
your  pump.  For  a  50-gallon  barrel,  two  iron  kettles  hold¬ 
ing  at  least  30  gallons  each,  are  needed  in  which  to  cook 
the  mixture  and  heat  the  water  for  dilution;  but  if  steam 
is  easily  obtained  the  mixture  may  be  cooked  in  the  bar¬ 
rel  or  tank  In  which  it  is  to  be  used.  .V  convenient  stir¬ 
ring  paddle  is  made  by  nailing  to  the  end  of  an  ordinary 
flat  paddle  a  block  of  wood  as  wide  as  the  paddle  and 
four  to  six  inches  deep,  with  the  corners  and  bottom 
rounded  to  fit  the  bottom  of  the  kettle.  With  this  it  will 
be  found  easy  to  crush  any  lumps  formed  in  the  process 
of  cooking.  Pass  the  mixture  through  a  good  strainer 
before  spraying,  but  do  not  use  copper,  as  the  chemicals 
will  soon  eat  it  up.  J.  h. 


MAPLE  EVAPORATORS 


Most  Durable,  Most  Economical,  Cheapest. 
Syrup  Cans  and  Sap  Pails. 

McLANE-SCHANCK  HDW.  CO.,  Llnesvllle,  Pa. 

Also,  Mfrs.  of  the  “Sunlight”  Acetylene  Gas  Mach!  ne. 


No.  3  “Prize ’’ 

Best  Feed  Grinder  Honey  Can 
Buy  for  Operation  with  Gasoline 
or  Steam  Engine,  Tread  Power, 

Power  "Wind  lOl,  etc, 
li|UV9  Because  It 
WW  n  I  a  grinds  rapidly 
making  eplendid  feed,  ta¬ 
ble  meal  or  graham  flour, 
has  ample  capacity  for 
4  or  5  horse  power,  and 
an  automatic  feed 
ulator,  whicii  prevents 
uhoidng  down  the  lightest 
power;  is  built  throughout  of  iron  and  steel  and  will 
last  a  life-time.  Thousands  In  use  for  lOand  15 years 
still  as  good  as  new.  We  make  Sfi  sizes  and  styles  of 
Feed  Grinders,  Including  the  only  really  successful 
Corn  and  Oob,  and  Corn,  Cob  and  (Shuck  Feed 
Grinders.  Also  a  full  line  of  Knsilage  and  Fodder 
Cutters,  Uuskers,  Shellers,  Wood  Saws,  Sweep  Horse 
Powers,  Tread  Horse  Powers,  Wind  Hills,  etc. 

Write  to-day  Sor  free  catalogue, 

APPLETON  MFC.  CO..  27  Fargo  St..  Batavia,  III. 


PalmerWood-SawingOutlit 

With  a  3-Horse  Power  Gasoline  Eng’ine  saws  1}4  to 

3  cords  per  hour,  l*riee,  $33.'> 
.5-Horse  Power  .size  will  .saw 
as  fa.st  as  wood  can  he  handed. 
Price,  ?375. 

One  sUttes  tfuit  he  paid  for  his 
machine  in  six  v}e€ks. 

We  manufacture  .Stationary 
and  Marine  Engines  from  1  to 
15-Horse  Power.  WHtefoi'  Catalogue  K. 

PALMER  BROS., Coscob, Conn. 


THE 


Farquhar 

has  been  the  leading 

PORTABLE  SAWMILL 

for  45  years— too  well  known  to  need 
description  here. 

Send  for  lllu.strated  catalogne  of  Ki»- 
gines.  Threshing  Maeliinery,  Saw  Mills 
and  Agricultural  Implements,  mailed 
free. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd., 
York,  Pa. 


HUBBARD’S 

1%  FERTILIZERS  1903 

Our  new  I’amphlet  is  ready  for  distribution.  Sent  Free  to  any 
addre.ss.  It  will  interest  you.  SEE  WHAT  THE  HUBBARD 
FERTILIZERS  ARE  before  placing  your  orders.  Apply  to 
Local  Agents  or  direct  to  the  Makers. 


THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD 

IVIIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


Clark’s 
Cider 
Mills 

One  to  eight  Barrels. 

Clark’s  Double- Action 

CUTAAVAY  II.VKKOW 

will  easily  move  hi, 000  tons 
of  earth  one  foot  in  a  day. 

Send  for  Circulars  to 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  Higganum,  Ct. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

BROTHKRHOOD. 

That  plenty  but  reproaches  me 
Which  leaves  my  brother  bare 
Not  wholly  glad  my  heart  can  be 
While  his  is  bowed  with  care. 

If  I  go  free  and  sound  and  stout 
While  his  poor  fetters  clank, 

Unsated  still  I’ll  still  ci'y  out 
And  plead  with  whom  I  thank. 

Almighty:  thou  who  Father  be 
Of  him,  of  me,  of  all. 

Draw  us  together,  him  and  me, 

That  whichever  fall. 

The  other’s  hand  may  fall  him  not— 
The  other’s  strength  decline 
No  task  of  succor  that  his  lot 
May  claim  from  son  of  Thine! 

I  would  be  fed,  I  would  be  clad, 

I  would  be  housed  and  dry. 

But  If  so  be  my  heart  Is  sad— 

What  benefit  have  I? 

Best  be  whose  shoulders  best  etidure 
The  load  that  brings  relief. 

And  best  shall  be  his  joys  secure 
Who  shares  that  joy  with  grief. 

— E.  S.  Martin,  in  Philadelphia  Uedger. 

• 

Appde  koker,  which  is  one  of  Mrs. 
Lincoln’s  recipes,  is  an  excellent  Win¬ 
ter  dessert,  which  ought  to  gladden  the 
Apple  Consumers’  League.  Sift  together 
two  cupfuls  of  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of 
baking  powder  and  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt;  rub  in  one-fourth  cupful  of  cold 
butter.  Beat  one  egg  light,  add  three- 
fourths  of  a  cupful  of  milk  and  stir  it 
into  the  flour.  Butter  a  shallow  baking 
pan  and  spread  the  dough  half  an  inch 
thick  over  it.  Pare,  quarter  and  core 
four  large  sour  apples  and  divide  each 
quarter  lengthwise.  Lay  them  in  paral¬ 
lel  row.s  on  top  of  the  dough,  core  edge 
down,  and  press  them  into  the  dough 
slightly;  sprinkle  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar  over  the  apple.  Bake  in  a  hot 
oven  20  minutes,  turn  out  apple  side  up 
aud  serve  with  lemon  sauce.  We  are 
anxious  to  receive  as  many  new  or  lit¬ 
tle-known  apple  recipes  as  possible  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year,  and  hope  that  The 
R.  N.-Y.  cooks  will  help  us  in  this  laud¬ 
able  effort.  Anything  that  encourages 
apple  eating  makes  for  prosperity  among 
the  fruit  growers. 

♦ 

W'OIIAX’S  work  often  falls  heavily  up¬ 
on  a  man,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lonely 
widower  thus  described  in  the  Youth’s 
Companion: 

“And  over  yonder,’’  said  Mr.  Foster, 
pointing  with  his  whip  to  a  cottage  across 
the  valley,  “Is  where  Si  Bockus,  that 
fetches  blueberries  every  morning  to  the 
farm,  lives  and  does  for  himself. 

“Is  Mr.  Bockus  a  bachelor?’’  inquired  one 
of  Mr.  Foster’s  wagon-load  of  ladies. 

“Wuss,”  Mr.  Foster  returned.  “Si’s  a 
widder-man,  an’  his  shiftings  is  extry  hard, 
for  Mis’  Bockus  left  him  five  young  ones, 
all  under  eight,  and  when  ’tain’t  chicken- 
pock  ’tis  measles  or  whooping-cougn  or 
mumps.  Two’s  had  all  of  ’em,  beginning 
with  the  chicken-pock;  one  has  had  all  but 
measles;  one  has  had  measles  and  nothing 
else,  and  the  baby’s  got  ’em  all  coming  to 
him. 

“A  young  w'oman  up  here  last  Summer 
asked  him  how  he  expected  to  eddicate  ’em 
and  all  that;  had  he  ever  thought  about 
that?  It  made  Si  kind  o’  huffy  fust,  but 
he  stiddied  up  and  answered  her— fine. 

“  T  ain’t  got  to  that,’  says  he;  ‘but  I  ’low 
that  if  I  can  get  ’em  through  the  list  o’  dis¬ 
eases  due  in  infancy,  I  can  do  the  rest  as 
it  comes  along.’ 

“I  do’  know’s  you  could  expec’  to  find  full 
motherhood  in  a  male  payrent,’’  Mr.  Foster 
said,  “but  when  I  see  Si’s  clothesline  hung 
with  little  yaller  flannels  an’  things,  I  can’t 
help  thinking  that  he  does  full  as  well  as 
could  be  expected.’’ 

« 

Those  familiar  with  George  Eliot’s 
“Scenes  of  Clerical  Life’’  will  remember 
how  Mrs.  Barton  took  her  work  basket 
to  her  bedside  and,  after  her  husband 
was  asleep,  propped  herself  up  in  bed, 
and,  by  the  light  of  one  candle,  worked 
half  the  night  at  the  family  mending. 
We  never  read  that  without  a  feeling  of 


exasperation  directed  toward  the  self- 
absorbed  husband,  who,  in  spite  of  a 
deeply-rooted  affection,  permitted  his 
wife  to  work  herself  to  death  at  a  time 
when  she  w’as  most  deeply  needed  by 
her  children.  That  w'as  more  than  two 
generations  ago,  when  modern  methods 
of  lightening  the  hou.sewife’s  labor  were 
unknown,  but  with  our  latter-day  im¬ 
provements  our  living  has  grown  more 
complicated,  and  there  are  doubtless 
many  w'omen  who  overwork  themselves 
quite  as  severely  as  poor  Milly  Barton 
did.  We  are  all  likely,  quite  uncon¬ 
sciously,  to  adopt  a  certain  standard  of 
living  without  considering  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  circumstances.  The  woman  who 
keeps  one  maid  is  to  apt  to  adopt  the 
habits  of  the  woman  with  three,  and  the 
woman  who  does  her  own  housework  is 
asked  to  copy  them  both.  The  fact  is 
that  where  there  is  no  outside  aid  in 
the  housework  it  ought  to  be  done  in 
the  easiest  way  possible,  and  the  high¬ 
est  refinement  is  shown  by  its  simplic¬ 
ity.  To  spend  one’s  time  in  seeing  that 
unused  things  are  kept  clean  is  certain¬ 
ly  futile.  The  whole  house  should  be  for 
daily  use,  but  it  should  be  arranged  in 
accordance  with  the  strength  and  time 
at  command.  In  most  country  homes 
we  are  obliged  to  remember  that  outside 
help  is  always  scarce  and  uncertain, 
and  often  impossible  to  obtain.  There 
is  much  work  that  must  be  done  in  any 
ease;  therefore  non-essentials  should  be 
decided  upon,  and  eliminated  where  pos¬ 
sible.  Cooking  and  cleaning  are  two  of 
the  first  things  to  simplify  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible — not  by  skimping  either,  but  by 
doing  away  with  the  unnecessary.  Sew¬ 
ing  is  to  most  women  a  pleasant  change 
from  housework,  if  they  can  make  time 
enough  to  do  it,  and  the  only  caution 
needed  is  against  over-elaboration,  or 
excessive  use  of  the  sewing  machine 
when  already  fatigued.  It  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  study,  during  the  cold 
weather,  the  best  arrangement  of  the 
Summer  work,  which  is  always  heavy 
in  a  country  home. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

Slot  seams  are  among  the  fashionable 
and  favorite  features  of  the  season  and 


4303  Misses’  Nine  Gored  .‘>lot  Seam 
Skirt,,  12  to  16  yrs. 


are  exceedingly  becoming  to  young  girls 
as  the  long  lines  tend  to  give  a  graceful  - 
effect  to  the  figure.  The  skirt  illustrated 


shows  them  to  advantage  and  is  adapted 
to  cloth,  rough  or  smooth  faced,  and  all 
suiting  and  skirting  materials,  but  as 
shown  is  of  mixed  canvas  cheviot  stitch¬ 
ed  with  black  silk.  The  skirt  is  shaped 
with  nine  gores  and  is  laid  in  inverted 
pleats,  that  meet  and  are  stitched  fiat 
to  flounce  depth  to  form  the  siot  seams. 
Below  the  stitching  the  pleats  fall  free 
and  provide  graceful  flare.  The  fullness 
at  the  back  is  laid  in  inverted  pleats 


4304  Girl’s  Coat,  4  to  12  yrs 


that  are  pressed  flat,  and  can  be  stitched 
or  not  as  preferred.  The  closing  can  be 
made  either  at  the  center  or  at  the  un¬ 
derfold  of  the  right  pleat  The  upper 
edge  can  be  joined  to  the  belt,  or  cut  on 
the  dip  outline  and  underfaced  or  bound, 
'fhe  quantity  of  material  required  for 
the  medium  size  is  7%  yards  27  inches 
wide,  4%  yards  44  inches  wide  or  3i/^ 
yards  52  inches  wide,  when  material  has 
figure  or  nap;  five  yards  27  inches  wide, 
3%  yards  44  inches  wide  or  three  yards 
52  inches  wide  when  material  has  neith¬ 
er  figure  nor  nap.  The  pattern  No.  4303 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  misses  of  12,  14  and 
16  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

The  comfortable  long  coat  shown  con¬ 
sists  of  a  loosely-fitted  back  and  fronts 
which  are  iaid  in  inverted  pleats  and 
are  shaped  by  means  of  shoulder  and 
under-arm  seams.  Over  the  coat  are  ar¬ 
ranged  the  circular  shoulder  capes  that 
are  headed  with  shaped  bands  giving  the 
popular  stole  effect.  At  the  neck  is  a 
turn-over  collar.  The  sleeves  are  bell 
shaped  and  all  the  edges  are  finished 
with  tailor  stitching.  The  right  front 
laps  well  over  the  left,  in  double-breast¬ 
ed  style,  but  the  closing  is  effected  invis¬ 
ibly  either  by  means  of  hooks  and  loops 
or  buttons  and  buttonholes  worked  in  a 
fly.  The  quantity  of  material  required 
for  the  medium  size  (eight  years)  is  5% 
yards  21  inches  wide,  3%  yards  44  inches 
wide  or  2^4  yards  52  inches  wide.  The 
pattern  No.  4304  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls 
of  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years  of  age;  price 
10  cents  from  this  office. 


The  coffee  habit  is  quickly  over¬ 
come  by  those  who  let  Grain-O 
take  its  place.  If  properly  made 
it  tastes  like  the  be.st  of  coffee.  N  o 
grain  coffee  compares  with  it  in 
flavor  or  healthfulness. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 


At  grocers  everywhere ;  15c.  and  26c.  per  package. 


A  Watch 
Case  Wears 

at  point  of  contact  with  the  hand  or  pocket. 
A  solid  gold  case  wears  thin  and  weak 
and  a  cheap  filled  case  wears  shabby. 
A  Jas.  Boss  Stiffened  Gold  Case  is 
guaranteed  to  wear  for  25  years.  It  is 
made  of  two  layers  of  solid  gold  with 
alayerof  stiffening  metal  between,  all 
welded  together  in  one  solid  sheet. 
'The  outside  gold  will  last  a  quarter  of 
a  century  and  the  stiffening  metal  will 
keep  the  case  strong  as  long  as  you  wear 
It.  This  is  why  thousands  wear  the 


MS.  BOSS 
Watch  Case 

on  costly  works  in  preference  to  a  solid  gold  case.  Ask  your 
jeweler  to  show  you  a  Jas.  Boss  Case  and  look  for  the 
Keystone  trade-mark  stamped  inside.  Send  for  Booklet. 

THE  KEYSTONE  WATCH  CASE  COMPANY,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


At*  oive 
HALF  THE  COST 


Lion  Coffee 

has  better  strength  and 
flavor  than  many  so-call¬ 
ed  “fancy”  brands. 

Bulk  coffee  at  the  same 
price  is  not  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  Lion  in  quality. 

In  I  Ib.  air  tight, 
sealed  packages. 


-  P 

and  m  a  hundred  duties  about  the  barn 
aud  house  the  farmer  wants  a 
dependable  light. 

niCT7  COLD  BLAST 
mil  I  Blizzard  Lantern 

fits  him  exactly  as  to  strength,  clearness 
and  steadiness  of  light  and  convenience 
and  safety.  Whether  filling,  trimming, 
lighting  or  extinguishing,  you  never  re¬ 
move  the  globe.  It  is  rai.sed,  lowered  aud. 
locketl  to  burner  by  convenient  side  lever. 
Dietz  lanterns  and  lamps,  all  kinds  aud 
sizes,  are  known  the  world  over  for  their 
many  superior  qvialities.  Free  illustrated 
catalogue  shows  how  aud  why  they  have 
been  tor  60  years  superior  to  all  others. 

Writ,  for  it. 

R..E.  DIETZ  COMPANY)  t 
87  Laight  Street.,  New  vork* 


I’KY  ’riIK.4I  FUK 

Coiiglis,  Colds, 
Astliina,  Broiicliitis, 
Hoarseness, 
and  Sore  Tliroat. 

Fac-Simne  oh  every 

Signature  of  box. 


WRiniGERS 

as  they  should  be  are  illustrated  in  the  fine  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  AMERICAN  WRINGER  CO., 

99  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 
Write  them  before  you  buy. 


RCHESTRA 


Instruments,  Violins,  Banjoe,:i) 

GUITARS, MANDOLINS, 

etc.,  made  b;  Lyon  &  Healy  are  the 
standard  of  excellence.  Very  low 
priced  styles  as  well  as  high  eradee 
such  as  the  “Washburn."  Askyonr 
local  music  dealer  for  them,  and  if 
he  doesn’t  ke^  them  write  to  ns  for 
“Dept.  G”  Catalog,  illnstrated, 
mailed/rf«.  It  tells  how  to  judge 
Quality  and  gives  full  particulars. 
If  you  are  wise  you  will  secure  an 
Instrument  with  a  mathematically  correct  finger 
board  and  a  full  rich  tone,  one  tha^-  will  give 
I  eatisfaction  for  a  lifetime. 

LYON  &  HEALY.  19  East  Adam*  St.TChicago. 

WorM*aLugMtMtuI.HosM.  *'S.lI.Xm7thin(Knovnln]iualo'' 


C  All  A  Da!  n(  D  !  1 1  a  Instead  of  using  Metal 
0flw6  I  Hint  Dins  liuoflng.whicb requires 

painting  every  i 
two  years,  use  I 
Arrow  Brand 
Asphalt 
Ready  Roofing, 
already  sur¬ 
faced  with  gravel,  and  which  needs  no  painting. 
ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.  Send  for  free 
136  Water  St..  New  York.  samples. 


Farmers’ 

T  elephoives 

are  not  untried  novelties. 
Thousands  now  use  them 
dally.  For  this  purpose  there 
Is  no  instrument  better  than 

OurStai.i\d2Lrd  No.  2, 

which  Is  shown  In  the  cut.  This  I9 
no  trust  nor  monopoly  phone.  No 
rents,  no  royalties.  All  your 
own.  Simple,  perfect  in  catlisg, 
sending  and  receiving.  Equal  to 
any  phone  made.  We  lumlsb 
switchboards  and  all  aeoess* 
orles.  Does  It  interest 
youf  Write  for  our 
catalogue.  Sent  free.  4 

THE  U.  S.  ELECTRIC  MPO.  CO., 
800  Elm  St..  Butler.  Pa. 
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The  Household  Congress. 

GEonoiA  JonNNY  Cake. — Two  teacup¬ 
fuls  of  sifted  cornmeal,  enough  sour 
milk  (what  we  call  buttermilk)  to  make 
a  smooth  dough;  add  three  eggs  and 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter. 
Just  before  baking  add  a  light  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  soda.  Bake  on  a  hot  griddle.  I 
like  them  best  the  size  of  a  batter  cake. 
They  are  extra  nice.-  mks.  j.  t.  c. 

Wasted  Heat  Utilized. — Do  all  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  family  know  that  one  can 
have  a  room  on  the  second  floor  heated, 
free  of  extra  care  and  trouble,  whenever 
there  is  a  stove  in  the  room  below  and 
an  available  chimney  in  the  chamber? 
Of  course  there  must  be  an  opening 
made  for  the  stovepipe  from  the  ceil¬ 
ing  up  through  the  floor  above,  but  one 
can  now  procure  a  patent  pipe  protector 
very  neat  looking  and  simple  of  ar¬ 
rangement.  It  is  only  necessary  to  cut 
out  two  circles,  and  the  protector  can  be 
screwed  in  place,  adjusting  itself  to  any 
depth  of  joist.  A  radiator,  equally  neat 
in  appearance,  can  be  had  for  the  cham¬ 
ber,  and  thus  at  an  expense  not  exceed¬ 
ing  ?6  or  $7  a  sleeping  room  becomes 
habitable  all  Winter  by  utilizing  the 
waste  heat  of  the  chimney  flue,  and 
there  is  no  carrying  up  of  coal  or  wood, 
no  care  of  another  Are  or  bother  of 
ashes  and  dust.  People  about  to  build 
might  do  well  to  consider  this  manner 
of  heating  a  servant’s  room. 

PRUDENCE  PRIMROSE. 


and  baked  beans  among  the  good  things. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten  we  start  home 
satisfied  with  ourselves  as  farmers  and 
the  world  seems  a  desirable  place  to  live 
in.  Then  to  balance  the  fun  and  play, 
one  goes  to  the  Unity  Club,  whose  meet¬ 
ings  are  held  Tuesday  evenings,  five  or 
six  times  during  the  Winter.  Papers 
and  lectures  are  the  leading  features, 
and  twice  a  year,  once  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  and  again  in  the  late  Spi'ing,  a  most 
delightful  musical  is  given.  College  pro¬ 
fessors,  prominent  teachers  and  well 
educated  people  in  general  are  chosen 
to  conduct  an  evening.  It  is  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  that  the  village  improvement  so¬ 
ciety  and  the  various  church  societies 
hold  suppers  and  sales,  give  dramas  and 
minstrel  shows  to  raise  money.  I  have 
had  a  great  many  people  sympathize 
with  me  for  my  lack  of  social  opportu¬ 
nity.  I  must  confess  they  are  chiefly 
my  school  friends  in  the  city.  One  year 
a  friend  from  Boston  spent  Christmas 
with  me.  I  told  her  when  she  said  good¬ 
bye  that  I  hoped  she  had  enjoyed  her 
visit,  even  if  we  had  been  rather  quiet 
and  prosy.  I  shall  never  forget  her  an¬ 
swer: 

“Perhaps  you  won’t  believe  me,  but 
from  my  heart  I  declare  I  never  knew 
how  Christmas  ought  to  seem.  Why,  I 
really  dread  going  back,’’ 

ATIAH  E.  COr.CORD. 


Winter  Evenings  on  the  Farm, 

We  have  had  some  pretty  sharp 
weather  in  the  last  few  days,  and  I  have 
been  up  in  the  attic  and  hunted  out  the 
cornpopper  and  my  molasses-candy  ket¬ 
tle,  that  I  may  be  ready  for  business. 
To  be  sure  our  coal  bin  looks  rather 
desolate,  but  I  guess  we  shall  soon  be 
able  to  fill  it,  at  a  moderate  price,  I 
have  popped  corn,  quite  nicely,  on  the 
top  of  the  cook  stove  with  a  wood  fire. 
Nevertheless  I  prefer  coals;  perhaps, 
chiefly  because  I  love  to  watch  them 
shimmer  and  glow.  Don’t  you  some¬ 
times  regret  there  is  no  excuse  for  keep¬ 
ing  the  covers  off  another  minute?  Of 
course  if  there  happens  to  be  an  open 
grate  in  your  home,  you  won’t  appre¬ 
ciate  this  feeling. 

After  Christmas  we  shall  have  some 
long  cozy  evenings  and  plenty  of  bright, 
up-to-date  reading.  Sometimes  the  soft 
cold  flakes  whirl  over  field  and  pasture,, 
sometimes  the  wind  sobs  and  roars 
around  the  stanch  old  farmhouse.  Then 
we  run  over  to  the  neighbors  for  a  treat, 
and  spend  a  jolly  two  hours.  Perhaps 
we  play  the  host  and  they  come  to  see 
us,  well  wrapped  in  warm  shawls  and 
caps  and  hoods.  We  gather  in  the 
warm,  low-ceiled  kitchen,  open  the 
drafts  in  the  stove  and  get  out  the  mo¬ 
lasses  jug,  a  big  heap  of  corn  to  shell 
and  the  visitors  are  pressed  into  service 
that  many  hands  may  lighten  labor  and 
make  it  play.  Soon  the  yellow  grains 
are  hopping  and  whitening  in  their  wire 
cage,  in  tune  with  laughter  and  banter. 
The  smell  of  boiling  molasses  mingling 
with  the  fragrance  of  bursting  corn  fair¬ 
ly  makes  one’s  mouth  water.  Finally, 


with  your  hand  but  you  can’t 
our  corn  balls  and  candy  done,  some  cuj-g  it  that  way.  Some  medi¬ 
cines  only  smother  coughs. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  cures  them. 
Old  coughs  and  deep-rooted 
couohs  can’t  be  cured  until 

O 

the  inflammation  which  causes 
them  has  been  replaced  by 
healthy  tissue. 

That  is  e.xactly  the  kind  of 
thorough  work  Scott’s  Emul¬ 
sion  does.  It  changes  the 
with  a  jolly  entertainment  and  supper  entire  nature  of  the  throat  and 
in  true  Grange  fashion,  with  hot  coffee  Pincrs  so  that  there  is  nothing 


simple  games  come  next  on  our  pro¬ 
gramme.  Bye-and-bye  we  draw  our 
chairs  up  to  the  stove  and  eat  of  the 
fruits  of  our  labor. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  the 
Grange.  Every  member  of  the  family 
welcomes  Grange  night.  Sometimes  we 
have  a  special  Grange  for  a  guest,  or 
there  may  be  a  discussion,  both  interest¬ 
ing  and  profitable  on,  perhaps,  hens,  co¬ 
operative  buying  among  farmers,  influ¬ 
ence  of  education  in  the  farm  home,  or 
a  social  evening.  Some  night  we  are  in¬ 
vited  to  attend  a  neighboring  Grange, 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mr8.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


to  cough  about. 

Send  for  Free  Sample. 
sCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  409  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 
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THE  SATURDAY 
EVENING  TOST 

Art  Illustrated  WeeKly 

Established  172Sby  BenjamirvFrankliiv 
eiiid  regularly  published  for  175  years 


Rural  Recipes. 

Senator  Hanna’s  Hash.— This  is  the 
recipe  given  by  the  Boston  Cooking 
School.  Take  equal  portions  of  tender 
boiled  corned  beef  and  mealy  boiled  po¬ 
tatoes.  Cut  the  potatoes  into  small 
cubes  and  the  meat  as  fine  as  possible. 
Mix  thoroughly  with  these  a  small 
onion,  chopped  very  tine;  a  slice  ol 
onion  is  often  sufficient.  Butter  a  hot 
frying  pan  and  turn  into  it  chopped  ma¬ 
terials,  Press  into  the  center  of  the 
mass  a  clove  of  garlic,  wrapped  in  a 
piece  of  salt  pork  or  mild  cured  bacon. 
•Set  over  a  moderate  fire,  cover  and  let 
cook,  adding  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
if  moist  hash  is  preferred;  when  heated, 
stir,  remove  the  garlic  and  give  the 
whole  round  shape.  Let  stand  in  the 
•oven  until  browned  underneath,  then 
carefully  slide  on  a  serving  dish.  While 
the  hash  is  cooking  cut  one  or  two  Ber¬ 
muda  onions  into  thin  slices  and  fry  un¬ 
til  crisp  in  deep  fat.  Use  these  as  a  gar¬ 
nish  for  the  hash  (or  omit  if  preferred). 
Serve  with  lemon  quarters. 

Butter  Cakes.— Rub  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  butter  into  one  quart  of  flour,  in¬ 
to  which  you  have  s^ted  one  scant  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder.  Mix  well,  and  moisten 
with  either  milk  or  water  (one-half  of 
each).  Roll  out  into  a  thin  sheet  (about 
half  an  inch  thick),  cut  out  with  a  bis¬ 
cuit  cutter.  Let  them  stand  five  minutes, 
then  bake  slowly  in  a  griddle  which  is 
Seated  and  lightly  •  greased,  baking  on 
•one  side,  then  turning  and  baking  on 
the  other, 

SMOTHER  A  COUGH. 
You  can  smother  a  cough 


To  Begin  January  17 

GOLDEN  FLEECE 

The  American 
Adventures  of  a 
Fortune-Hunting  Lord 

In  this  sparkling  serial  story  of 
American  society  Mr.  David  Graham 
Phillips  makes  us  personally  acquainted 
with  a  certain  type  of  Englishman. 

His  campaign,  begun  on  the  liner,  is 
continued  in  New  York,  Boston,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago.  In 
each  of  these  cities  we  are  given  a 
glimpse  of  the  local  “  Smart  Set  ”  and  its 
own  peculiar  fads  and  foibles.  The  end 
—an  unexpected  one— comes  in  Chicago. 
Another  strong  feature  now  running: 

Papers  by  De  Blowitz 

The  distinguished  Paris  correspondent  of 
the  London  Times.  For  thirty  years  he 
has  been  of  the  inner  circle,  and  his 
brilliant  achievements  have  won  for  him  a  unique 
position  in  European  politics. 

February  ist  the  subscription  price  will  be  in¬ 
creased  FROM  $1.00  TO  $2.00  per  year. 
Send  a  Dollar  now  and  secure  a  Two -Dollar 
Magazine  for  half  price. 


■0^ 


The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  KALAMAZOO 


All  our  cook  stoves 
and  Ranges  equipped 
withpatent  oven  ther- 
mometer,  which  makes 
baking  a  delight. 

The  only  strictly  hijrh  grade  stoves  and  ranges 

sold  direct  from  factory  to  user  at  factory  prices. 
They  are  sold  on  a 

Approval 
TTos-t. 

Don’t  buy  until  you  have  investigated  our  special 
proposition.  Send  for  FREE  catalogue  No.  114 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO., 
Manufacturers,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


360  DAYS 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  8yracuse,N.Y. 


No  Smoke  Hoase.  Smoke  meat  with 
KRAUSERS.’  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  deliciooa  flavor. 
Cheaper,  cleaner  than  old  way.  Send  for  cir- 

colar.  E.  Kraaaer  Sc  Bro.,  iflllton.  Pa. 


WATER  CLOSET  COMBINATIONS, 

Porcelain  Bowl,  Hardwood  Beat  and  Tank, 
Nickel  Plated  flush  and  supply  pines,  com¬ 
plete, each  Sll.OO. 

'Cast  Iron  Roll  Rim  Bath  Tuba, 
leagth 
wlu  h 


wlih  full  set  of  nickel 

Sated  flttiags,  each, 

11.00.  ^ 
key  are  new  Kocos, 
ask  for  free  oatmone 
No.  (7  on  plumbing 
and  building  materlaL 

^CKO  Houti  Wricklm  Co..  W.  351h  ind  Irm  th..ChlMp 


lift.  Complete 
t  of  nic 


Harrison  Mfg.  Co., 


SALESMEN  AND 

AGENTS  WANTD. 

BIC  WAGES— Our  Famous  Pur¬ 
itan  W  ater  Still,  a  wonderfal  iuvcn* 
cion — t)«au  Filters.  72,000  already  Mid, 
Demand  enormous.  Everybody  buys. 
Over  the  kitchen  stove  it  furnishes 
plenty  ot  distilled,  aerated,  delicious. 
Pure  Water.  Only  method — saves 
lives  and  Dr.  billa;  prevents  typhoid, 
malaria  fevers,  cores  disease.  Write 
for*  Booklet,  New  Plan,  Terms. 
£tc.  FREE.  Address, 

15  Harrison  Bldg.,  Cincinnati.  0. 


EIGHT  DOLLARS 


AND  NINETY-FIVE  CENTS 

BUYS  OCR  HIGH  GRADE.  HIGH  ARM, 
GUARANTEED,  FIVE -DRAWER. 
SOLID  POLISHED  ANTIQUE  OAK,  DROP  HEAD  CABINET  SEROCO  SEWING 
MACHINE,  the  equal  of  sewing  machines  that  cost  twice  the  money  elsewhere. 
A I A  AC  bays  our  5-drawer  drop  head  cablaet.eel- 
SIUl40  ebrated  NEW  QUEEN  sewing  machine. 

Z  1 1  n  C  buys  this  beaatilUl  marquetry  decorated, 

S  1 1 1  9  w  5-drawer,  drop  bead  cabinet  EDGE- 
MERE  sewing  machine,  #14  DC  buys  the  standard  ball  bearing 
riaetly  as  illustrated.  ^1 A f  Ow  B  U  RDICK  sewing  machine. 

#  iC  on  buyslheblghestgradesewingmaehlnemade,onr]lIKNESOTA, 

A 1 0 1 Z  U  the  equal  of  regular  050.00  and  (50.00  aunts'  machines. 

THE  ABOVE  MACHINES  ARE  ALL  OUR  OWN  MAKE.  WE  SELL  EVERY 
OTHER  MAKE  OF  SEWING  MACHINE  OH  THE  MARKET  AT  CUT  PRICES 


These  and  many 
other  high  grade 
machines  beautifully 
Illustrated  and  fully 
deacribed.  the  parta. 
mechanlam  and  ape> 


5-drawer,  drop  head,  genuine... SINGER, S24.80 

4- drav/er,  drop  head . DOMESTIC, S20.00 

5- dra\ver,  drop  head . NEW  HOME.$20.00 

i-drawer,  drop  head. .Wheeler  Si  Wilson,  $24.00 
5-drawer,  drop  head . 

4-drawer,  drop  head . STANDARD,  $2^00  _  .  . 

cial  features,  in  our  bi^  new,  free  Sewing  Machine  Catalogue.  You 

must  write  for  ItC^If  you  mention  the  name  of  this  paper  we  will  give 
you  the  names  of  a  number  of  your  own  neighbors  to  whom  we  have  sold 
machines,  so  you  can  see  and  examine  your  neighbors’  machines,  learn 
how  they  are  pleased  with  them  and  how  much  money  we  saved  them. 

. . 

our  liberal  terms,  pay  after  received  offer  and  three  months'  free  trial  plan,  eat  this  ad.  oat  sad  mall  to  us,  or  «ead 
UlTOB’S  HOIS-^Thete  ascbUies  offered  at  abOTe  prices  by  Sesn,  Boebuck  k  Ce.  sre  the  dBHCnK  aad  wtU  kaeaa  mskee. 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK'S  QUOTATIONS. 

WIIOl.KSALK  PKICKS. 

New  York,  January  9,  1903. 

(JItAIN.— Wheat,  No.  1,  northern  Spring, 
SfiVfe:  No.  2,  red,  79.  Corn.  No.  2,  mixed,  58. 
Oats,  No.  2,  mixed,  40.  Rye,  No.  2,  w'est- 
ern,  57V4. 

iJEANS.— Marrow,  choic^  bushel,  2.72i4:@ 
2.75;  medium,  choice,  $2.35@2.37i/^;  pea,  ch., 
$2.354/ 2.37’A:  red  kidney,  choice,  $3.05;  white 
kidney,  choice,  $2.70@2.75;  black  turtle  soup, 
choice,  $2.50;  yellow  eye,  choice,  $2.70(5)2.75; 
lima,  California,  $3@3.05;  imported,  giants, 
$2,105-2.20;  medium,  Italian,  $2.05(5)2.20;  other 
foreign,  ^.90(32.10;  pea,  imported,  $2.05(32.15. 

FEED.— Spring  bran,  $20(5)20.50;  middlings, 
$20(5)24;  linseed  meal,  $27;  cottonseed  meal, 
$2C. 

SEEDS. — Toledo  clover,  March  delivery, 
$0.82'/^:;  Timothy,  $1.85. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Hay.  prime,  $1@1.05; 
No.  1,  95@1;  No.  2,  85@90;  No.  3,  75@80; 
clover,  mixed,  70@80;  clover,  60@70;  no 
grade,  40(5)55;  salt,  45(550.  Straw,  long  rye, 
75(587>^;  shorjt  rye,  55(565. 

.MlIJv.— New  York  Exchange  price  $1.71 
per  40-tiiiart  can,  or  3V^  cents  per  quart  to 
sliippers  in  the  26-cent  freight  zone. 

BUTTER.- Creamery,  extra,  lb,  29;  firsts, 
2(;*A(528yo;  seconds,  24@26;  lower  grades,  22(5 
2:5i;'  held,  extras,  26v^(527;  firsts.  24i4@26; 
lower  grades,  21(524.  State  dairy,  half-tubs, 
fancy,  26(52Cy2;  firsts,  24@25;  seconds,  22(523; 
thirds,  20i)21;  tins,  etc.,  20@23.  Western  im¬ 
itation  creamery,  finest,  22;  fair  to  good, 
18i4@20%;  lower  grades,  17(516.  Western  fac¬ 
tory,  fresh,  fancy,  21;  good  to  choice,  18%@ 
20;  seconds,  17(518;  held,  finest,  18(518y2; 
lower  grades,  16V^17i4;  renovated,  fancy, 
22^:  common  to  prime,  16%@21. 

CHEESE.— State,  full  cream,  small.  Fall 
made,  colored,  fancy,  14(514%;  white,  14; 
late  made  choice,  13%;  good  to  prime,  13(5 
13%;  common  to  fair,  11%(512%;  large.  Fall 
made,  fancy,  14;  late  made,  choice,  13%; 
good  to  prime,  13;  common  to  fair,  11%® 
12%;  light  skims,  small,  choice,  12@12%; 
large,  choice,  11%@11%;  part  skim.s,  prime. 
I(  •y,(511;  fair  to  good,  9%(510%;  common,  6(57. 

EGGS.— Jer-sey.  Stale  and  Pa.,  fancy,  se¬ 
lected,  white,  32(533;  fresh-gathered,  fancy, 
mixed,  28(529;  fair  to  good,  24®;27;  held  an<l 
mixed,  20(522.  Western,  fresh-gathered, 
fancy,  27;  average  best,  25@26;  fair  to  good, 
23@24;  inferior,  21@22.  Kentucky,  fair  to 
prime,  22@26.  Tennessee,  fair  to  prime,  22ra; 
25.  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  inferior,  20®; 
21;  fresh-gathered,  dirties,  dozen,  17(519%; 
checks,  dozen,  15@16;  refrigerator.  Fall 
packed,  common  to  choice,  20(523;  Spring 
packed,  fancy,  21;  Spring  packed,  fair  to 
good,  19%(520%:  Summer  packed,  common 
to  prime,  17%@19%;  limed,  choice,  19%®.20; 
fair  to  good,  18%@19. 

HONEY.— N.  Y.  State,  clover,  comb,  fey, 
lb,  15@16;  fair  to  good,  12@14;  buckwheat, 
12(514;  extracted,  clover,  757%;  buckwheat, 
6%57.  California,  extracted,  lb,  6%57. 
Southern,  extracted,  gallon,  60576. 

MOPS.- N.  Y.  State,  1902,  choice,  35537; 
medium,  32(534;  ordinary,  295.31;  olds.  7®12y2- 

GINSENG.— Northern  and  Ea.stern,  $.55 
5..50;  Western,  $454.50;  Southern  and  South¬ 
western,  $3.7554.25. 

( iliANGES.— New  York  auction  .sales: 
Galifornia,  $2.6553.50;  Florldas,  $2.2554.25. 
Grape  fruit.  Florida,  $2.5055. 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS.— Cucumbers, 
dozen,  $1.2551.50;  lettuce,  50(576;  mushrooms. 
It),  10530;  radishes,  100  bunches,  $2.5053; 
tomatoes,  lb,  15530. 

DRIED  FRUITS.- Apples,  evaporated, 
fancy,  Ib,  757%;  choice,  6%56%:  prime,  6%5 
5%;  common,  455;  sun-dried.  Southern, 
sliced,  455%;  quarters,  455%;  chops,  prime, 
100  lbs.,  $2.4052.50;  cores  and  skins,  prime. 
100  lbs.,  $1.3751.50.  Raspberries,  evaporated, 
lb,  23.  Huckleberries,  17518.  Blackberries, 
8>,(!®)9.  Cherries,  22. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples,  Spitzenburg, 
cold  storage,  fancy,  bbl.,  $4(55;  average 
prime,  $2.505S.60;  fair  to  good,  $1.7552.25; 
Ben  Davis,  fancy,  cold  storge,  $2.5053; 
average  prime,  $1.7552.25;  Baldwin,  average 
prime,  $1.7552.25;  Greening,  fancy,  cold 
storage,  $2.6053.50;  average  prime,  $1,755 
2.25;  poor  to  fair  grades,  $151.50;  Colorado, 
Spitzenburg,  bushel  box,  $2.2552.50;  Colo., 
Winesap,  bu.  box,  $1.5051.75;  Colo.,  Ben 
Davis,  bu.  box.  $1.25.  Pears,  Kieffer,  bbl., 
$152;  as  to  kind,  per  bushel  box,  $152. 
Giapes,  w’n  New  York,  Catawba,  small 
basket,  10514;  black,  8512;  Catawba,  $151-60; 
t’oncord,  $1;  Concord,  in  trays,  ton,  $255 
50;  Catawba,  in  trays,  ton,  $25550.  Cran¬ 
berries,  Cape  Cod.  sound,  bbl.,  $10512; 
common,  $6(g)9;  Jersey,  bbl..  $9510;  crate, 
$2.5053.25.  Strawberries.  Florida,  quart, 
20565;  California,  pint,  10525. 

VEGETA  BEES.— Potatoes,  Bermuda, 
prime,  bbl..  $454.50;  seconds,  $2.5053;  L.  I., 
ill  bulk,  bbt.,  $252.26;  State,  Pa.  and  W’n, 
per  1^  lbs.,  $1.5052;  Jersey,  bbl.,  $1.7552; 
sack,  $1.7551.90;  Southern,  second  crop,  bbl., 
.$151.75;  Maine,  sack,  $252.25;  German,  168- 
lb.  sack,  $1.2552;  Belgium,  168-rb.  sack, 
$1.2552;  Sweets,  S.  Jersey,  bbl.,  $2.50(g)3.60; 
Jersey,  half-bbl.  basket,  $151.30.  Brussels 
sprouts,  quart,  5514.  Beets,  L.  I.  &  Jersey, 
old,  bbl.,  $1(5$1.25;  Charleston,  100  bunches, 
$253;  New  Orleans,  bbl.,  $253.  Carrots, 
New  Orleans,  100  bunches,  $2(g)3;  L.  I.  and 
Jersey,  old,  bbl.,  $151.25.  Cabbage,  Danish 
seed,  red,  ton,  $14518;  Danish  seed,  white, 
ton,  .$8510;  domestic,  white,  ton.  $758;  red, 
bbl.,  $151.25;  white,  bbl.,  755?1.  Cauliflower, 
L.  I.  prime,  bbl.,  $456;  culls,  bbl.,  $253;  Fla., 
basket.,  $253.50;  California,  case,  $15053. 
Celery,  fancy,  large,  dozen,  5051:  medium 
size,  25540;  small,  10520.  Cucumbers,  Fla^, 
crate,  $1.5052.50.  Chicory,  New  Orleans, 
bbl.,  $254;  Escarol,  New  Orleans,  bbl..  $25 
4.  Eggplants,  Florida,  choice,  box,  $252.50; 
poor  to  fair,  box,  $l5l.75.  Kale,  Norfolk, 
bbl.,  50.  Kohlrabi.  New  Orleans,  100,  $253. 
liCttuce,  North  Carolina,  basket,  5051.25; 
Charleston,  basket,  7551.50;  Florida,  basket, 
$152.50;  liox,  $1.5(152:  New  Orleans,  bbl., 
.$2.5054,  Onions.  Orange  Co.,  yellow,  Ijag, 
$1.7552.25;  rod.  $1.25(51.75;  Connecticut,  wh., 
libl..  $3((/7:  yellow.  $252.75;  red,  $1.5052; 
State  and  Western,  white,  bbl..  $254.50; 
yellow.  $1.2.552.25;  red.  $1.^(51.76;  white 
pickle  onions,  bbl..  $3(56;  Havana,  crate, 
$2.25.  Okra.  Florida,  carrier,  $1(^.  Pep¬ 
pers.  l-'torida,  carrier,  $1.5052.  Parsnips, 
old.  1)1..  7551.  Radishes,  Norfolk,  basket, 
$1.2551. .50;  New  Orleans,  bbl.,  $2.6()53.  Ro- 
maine.  New  Orleans,  bbl.,  $254;  Southern, 


basket,  $151.60.  Spinach,  Norfolk,  bbl.,  $1. 
String  beans,  Fla.,  wax,  crate,  $253.25;  Fla., 
green,  crate,  $253.  Squash,  marrow,  bbl., 
$151.50;  Hubbard,  $151.^.  Turnips,  Canada, 
Russia,  bbl.,  75586;  Jersey,  Russia,  bbl., 
70580.  Tomatoes,  Florida,  carrier,  $1,505 
3.50;  California,  box,  7551.25. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.— Calves, 
veals,  prime,  lb,  12512%;  common  to  good, 
10%5il%;  grassers,  556%.  Eambs,  dressed, 
“hothouse,”  head  $9512.50;  dressed.  Winter, 
head,  $455.  Pork.  Jersey  dressed,  light,  lb, 
8%  59%;  medium,  8%58%;  heavy,  prime, 
7V::57%;  pork  tenderloins,  lb,  18519. 

LIVE  POULTRY. — Fowls,  se’et’d,  heavy, 
lb,  13;  poor  to  medium,  12.  Roosters,  young. 
10;  old,  8%.  Turkeys,  lb,  14515.  Ducks, 
Western,  pair,  8051;  Southern  &  South¬ 
western,  70580.  Geese,  Western,  pair,  $1.50 
51.62;  Southern  &  Southwestern,  pair,  $1.25 
51.37.  Live  pigeons,  pair,  20525. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Turkeys,  select¬ 
ed,  young  hens,  lb,  19;  young  toms,  IS; 
mixed  young  hens  and  toms,  fancy,  18;  fair 
to  prime,  15517;  old,  15%516;  common  to 
fair,  13514.  Chickens,  Phiia.,  broilers.  It), 
22524;  roasters,  18;  mixed  sizes.  15516; 
State  and  Penn.,  broilers,  fancy,  18520; 
fancy  roasting,  14515;  mixed  sizes,  12513; 
poor,  10511 ;  Ohio  and  Michigan,  scalded, 
fancy,  13%;  other  Western,  fancy,  13;  fair 
to  good,  11512;  capons,  Ohio,  fancy,  large. 
18519;  mixed,  16517.  Fowls,  Ohio  and  Mich¬ 
igan,  scalded,  fancy,  12%513;  other  West¬ 
ern,  scalded,  fancy.  12%;  dry-picked,  fancy, 
12%;  fair  to  good,  11512.  Ducks,  fancy,  17; 
Western,  fair  to  good,  10511.  Squabs, 
prime,  large,  white,  dozen,  $3;  mixed,  $2.2.5® 
2.50;  dark,  $1.7552. 

GAME.— English  snipe,  dozen,  $252.50. 
Plover,  golden,  $2.7553;  grass,  $1.6053. 
Wild  ducks,  canvas,  pair,  $253;  red  head, 
$1.5052;  ruddy.  $1.2.551.50;  mallard,  7551; 
teal,  40(g60.  Rabbits,  pair,  15520;  Jack, 
30540. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK.— Steers,  $4.7555,70;  bulls. 
$2.75(g)4;  cows,  $1.6053.75.  Calves,  veal,  $5.50 
59.6O;  small,  $455.  Sheep,  $354.50;  lambs, 
$4.5056.37%.  Hogs,  State,  $6.60. 

EAST  BUFFALO.— Calves.  $5.5058.75. 
Sheep,  $1.75(gS.85;  lambs,  $3.7556.10.  Hogs, 
heavy,  $6.6056.75;  roughs,  $5.5056;  pigs, 
$6.4056.50. 

CHICAGO.— Steers,  good  to  prime,  $5,405 
6.80;  Stockers  and  feeders.  $254.60;  Texans. 
$3.7554.85;  calves,  $3.5057.50.  Sheep,  $3,255 
4.75;  lambs,  $455.90.  Hogs,  mixed  and 
butchers,  $6.3056.65;  good  to  choice,  heavy, 
$6.7056.90;  light,  $656.30. 


FURS. 

Nor.  West. 

Southern  & 

No.  1  quality. 

&  Eastern. 

So.  Western. 

Black  bear  . . 

.$20.005$.30.00 

$ir).005$25.(J() 

Cubs  and  year- 

lings  . . 

.  6.005  15.00 

4.005 

12.00 

Badger  . 

.  1.005 

1.50 

405 

80 

Otter  . 

7.005 

6.005 

10.00 

5.00® 

9.00 

Beaver,  large  . . . . 

8.00 

5.00® 

7.00 

Medium  . 

6.005 

6.00 

4.00® 

5.00 

Small  . 

3.005 

4.00 

3.00® 

4.00 

Silver  fox  . 

50.005200.00 

. 5 

Cross  fox  . 

8.005 

25.00 

. 5 

Red  fox  . 

2.005 

4.00 

1.50® 

2.50 

Gray  fox  . 

755 

90 

60® 

80 

Fisher  . 

5.005  10.00 

. ® 

Wolf,  prairie  . 

1.505 

2.00 

1.00® 

i.75 

.  'I'imber  . 

2.00®) 

4.00 

1.50® 

3.00 

Wolverine  . 

4.005 

8.00 

....® 

l..ynx  . 

4.00®) 

8.00 

....® 

Wild  cat  . 

50(® 

L50 

40® 

75 

Givet  cat  . 

. O 

. 

20® 

25 

House  oat,  black. 

. ®) 

20® 

25 

Colored  . 

. 5 

.... 

5® 

10 

Marten,  dark  . 

.  5.00®)  ].'■). 00 

. ® 

Pale  . 

.'■>.00 

. 5 

Skunk,  black  . 

,  1.26® 

1.50 

1.10® 

1.40 

Half-striped  _ 

765 

80 

60® 

75 

Tjong  striped _ 

755 

85 

. (^ 

Striped  . 

405 

60 

35® 

45 

White  . 

20® 

25 

20® 

605 

Raccoon  . 

.  1.005 

1.50 

1.10 

Opossum,  large  .. 

505 

60 

455 

.55 

Medium  . . 

Small  . 

.  355 

105 

. 5 

.  2.005 

40 

15 

3..50 

25® 

8® 

1® 

1.005 

30 

10 

1% 

2.00 

Rabbit  . 

Mink  . . 

Mu.skrat,  Winter.. 

,  145 

15 

135 

14 

Fall  . 

105 

35 

11 

4 

95 

35 

10 

4 

Kits  . . 

One  ResnUl  from  Japanese  Labor. ' 

The  Sacramento  (California)  Bee  states 
that  in  the  town  of  Florin  Japanese  labor¬ 
ers  have  .slowly  taken  possession  of  the 
large  business  of  growing  strawberries. 
There  are  now  1,000  Japs  at  this  place,  and 
they  control  nine-tenths  of  the  strawberry 
acreage.  The  Bee  discusses  this  import- 
int  matter  In  the  following  sensible  way: 

“At  first  the  Japs  appeared  to  be  a  ben¬ 
efit.  They  furnish  needed  labor  for  pick¬ 
ing  the  constantly  increasing  berry  crop, 
for  which  many  hands  are  required.  They 
soon  learned  the  business,  and  then  they 
began  leasing  berry  patches  and  vacant 
land  suitable  for  berry  culture.  This  also 
seemed  to  the  land  owners  an  advantage, 
as  the  Japs  were  willing  to  pay  good 
rentals  and  by  their  industry  and  thrift 
managed  to  get  large  returns  from  the 
soil.  But  as  the  Japanese  growers  in¬ 
creased  in  number  the  white  growers  di¬ 
minished,  until  now  Florin  has  become  to 
a  large  extent  Japanned.  The  experience 
of  Florin  may  be  taken  as  an  Illustration 
of  what  would  be  likely  to  happen  in  other 
rural  localities  of  California,  and  with 
other  rural  industries  than  berry  growing, 
if  the  coming  of  Japanese  had  not  been 
to  some  extent  restricted  by  action  of  the 
Japanese  government.  As  it  is,  the  Japs 
are  gradually  acquiring  orchard  acreage, 
by  leasing,  both  on  the  American  and 
Sacramento  Rivers.  They  have  largely 
displaced  Chinese  in  this  county  and  in  the 
St.'ite  at  largo.  This  is  not  because  of 
.lapanese  superiority  as  laborers,  for  the 
fact  is  the  otlier  w’ay,  the  Chlne.se  being 
better  and  more  steady  workers  and  more 
reliable  in  all  re.spects.  The  Jap  laborers 


Relieves  Asthma  at  onee — Jajme’s 
l^xpeetorant. — Adv. 


In  California  are  not  distinguished  for 
either  truth  or  honesty.  They  have  sup¬ 
planted  Chinese  because  of  the  immigra¬ 
tion  law  which  shuts  out  laborers  from 
China  while  admitting  those  from  Japan. 

“Personally,  the  Japs  are  Inoffensive, 
peaceful,  well  behaved,  intelligent  and  in¬ 
dustrious.  Thev  are  much  more  progres¬ 
sive  than  the  Chinese,  quickly  adopting 
American  clothes,  implements  and  utensils, 
and  adapting  themselves  to  American 
methods  where  these  are  an  improvement 
on  those  of  their  native  land.  But  Ameri¬ 
can  citizenship  seems  to  be  the  aim  of  very 
few  Japanese.  They,  like  the  Chinese,  are 
birds  of  passage:  not  home-builders,  but 
money-makers,  whose  aim  is  to  return  to 
Japan  and  there  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
labor  in  California,  This  Is  but  natural, 
as  a  dollar  will  go  about  10  times  farther 
in  Japan  than  in  this  country.  No  Jap¬ 
anese  have  been  naturalized  in  this  county 
or  have  declared  intention  to  become  cit¬ 
izens.” 


Oldpst  Cnmnii^^inn  York. 

UlUCM  Bst.  1888. Butter, cheese, 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits. 
K.  B.  wOODWAKD,  802  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


SPRING  LAMBS 

Poultry,  Eggs,  Fruits,  Vegetables  and  Hothouse 
Products.  We  make  a  specialty  of  choice  Spring 
Lambs,  and  can  obtain  top  prices.  Packing  and 
shipping  instructions  on  request. 

ARCHDEACON  <fe  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED 

Hay  of  All  Grades* 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had  placed 
In  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the  formula 
of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and 
permanent  cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh, 
Asthma  and  allThioat  and  Lung  Affeertions;  also  a 
TK)sltive  and  radical  cure  forNervous  Debility  and  all 
Nervous  Complaints.  Having  tested  its  wondei-ful 
curative  powers  in  thousands  of  eases,  and  desiring  to 
relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge  to 
all  who  wish  it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French  or 
English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using, 
iient  by  mall,  by  addressing,  with  stamo,  naming  this 
paper,  W.  A.NoYKS,  ti47 Powers' Jtlock, liochester, N.  Y. 


F.  D.  HEWITT, 

120  Liberty  .Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


25  XXX  Envelopes,  with  your  name,  business 

and  address  printed  In  upper  left-hand  corner,  10c. ;  100, 
.80c.  ])0.st.paid.  I.k)OAX  S.  Ei.i.is,  Ijoganville,  Ohio. 


ror  5aie  but  little.  Good  as  new.  $2.0  casii 
f.  o.  b.  WALTER  F.  TABER,  Lakevlew  Farm 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  y. 


A  competent  man  of  eleven  year.s'  e.x- 
perience,  wants  a  position  in  first-class  creamery; 
married.  Addre.ss  GEO.  F..  Box  O.O.  East  End, 
Oneonta,N.  V. 


UUANTKD— Agents  to  sell  Nursery  stock;  wliole  or 
’’  part  time.  Fast  selling  siieclalties.  Choice  terri¬ 
tory.  Protective  Nurseries,  Geneva,  N.  V. 


Wanted — I’osition  as  Superintendent  or 

Manager  of  a  first-class  farm  or  gentleman  ‘s  estate, 
by  a  graduate  of  a  leading  Agricultural  College,  with 
10  years  practical  experience  In  stock  raising,  dairy¬ 
ing,  trucking,  greenhouses  and  general  farm  manage¬ 
ment.  Address  S.,  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FruitFarmManagerWanted 

For  250-.acre  Fruit  Farm  in  Lawrence  Co.,  Ohio. 
The  ramoiis  Rome  Be/iiity  apjile  belt.  200  aeres  in 
young  .apple  and  jteach  trees.  A  rare  opjtorttinitv 
for  a  comp^*teiit  energetic  m/iii.  Addres.s 

DAVIDSON  ORCHARD  CO., 

Huiitiiigtoii,  W’.  Va. 


4-00  acres  of  the  best  fruit  landjin 

Virginia,  near  railroad;  $10  per  acre.  A  gfxidjnvest- 
ment.  For  farms  and  orchards,  write  i 
Albemarle  Immigration  Society,  Charlottesville,  Va 


RFAI  F^TATF  trade.  Millions  of 

nLHL  LO  I  M  I  L  acres.  Almost  any  county  in  U. 
S.  Cheapest  and  best.  Describe  your  wants. 

W.  W.  Gavitt  &  Co.,  Bankers  &  Brokers,  Topeka,  Kan. 


“This  for  That 

WA&i.  Get  our  gif  antic  paper  which  printc  tbouiandc  of  ax* 
ehanf*  adveriisemanta.  Six  montha'  trial  auhaeription,  10 eta. 
“TMI8  rOR  THAT**  FEB.  CO^  14*7  8Ur  CHICAGO* 


99Trada  anjrihing 
you  hare  for 
anything  you 


Rubber  Goods 


repaired  at  home.  Coats. 

_  _ _ Boots,  Arctics,  Rubbers. 

Rubber  Boot  Soles  and  Heels.  Repair  Outfit,  25  cents 
Agents  Wanted. 

CONNECTICUT  RUBBER  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


IGE  PLOWS 


SKI 6. ISO.  Also  Ice  tools. 
Write  for  discounts. 

U.  PUAY,No.Clove,  N.Y. 


SAWS 


Circular  and  Drag  Saw  .Machines.  Also 
horse  powiTS,  silos,  cutters,  engines. 

Harder  Mfg  Co., Oobleskill.N.V. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR 


farm,  home,  business,  or  other 
property  { no  matter  where  located 
or  how  large  or  small)  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  me.  Send  descrip¬ 
tion,  state  price,  and  get  full  par¬ 
ticulars  free.  Est’di_896.  Highest 
references.  Offices  in  14  cities, 
from  Boston  to  San  Francisco. 

IV.  M.  OSTRANDER 

1871  N.  A.  Building,  Philadelphia 


Highlaud  Fruit  Farm  for  Sale. — BIT 
acres  of  clioice  land,  ail  in  high  state  of  cultivation. 
1%  mile  from  market;  buildings  first-class.  Sixty 
acres  orchards:  16  acres  basket  willows.  Gin.seng 
Garden:  nevei^failing  springs.  A  bargain.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  writelC.  A.  GOETZMAN,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 


All  COUNTRY  DEALERS  and  TRAPPERS 

will  do  well  by  writing  for  reliable  prices  before  sell¬ 
ing.  Honest  dealings  and  correct  grading  my  motto 
Reference:  First  National  Bank  of  Hightstown. 
LEMUEL  BLACK,  Exporter  Raw  Furs  and  Dealer 
In  Ginseng,  Hightstown.  Lock  Box  48.  N.  J. 


FARM  FOR  SALE. 

I  will  sell  my  farm,  consisting  of  107  acresof  gootl 
land,  situated  in  the  town  of  Lawrence.  St.  Lawrence 
County,  N.Y. ,  within  one-half  mile  of  village,  one 
mile  of  railroad  station.  Good  neighborhood.  Two 
district  schools  within  one-half  mile,  a  Union  Free 
School  within  1%  mile,  a  convent  within  one  mile; 
churches  of  five  different  denominations  within  1% 
mile.  There  is  $1,00(1  worth  of  woo/1  on  place;  living 
water;  good  meadows;  good  buildings.  Farm  can 
carry  15  cows,  a  team,  and  some  young  stock.  Good 
neight)orhood.  Just  the  place  to  retire  from  turmoil 
of  city,  or  make  a  quiet  convenient  home.  For  further 
particulars  write  J.  O'JXINOVAN,  Brasher  Falls,  N.Y. 


To  Florida 
Home 
Seekers 


)  We  liave  for  sale,  and  at  great  bar- 
s  gains,  ORANGE  GROVES,  bearing,  and 
)  some  coming  into  bearing ;  these 
>  groves  are  situated  in  tbe  ORANGE 
:  BELT  OF  FLORIDA.  VEGETABLE  FARMS 
■  n  e  ;i  r  railroad  stations  ;  timbered 
lands;  lands  suitable  for  stock-rais- 
J  ing  (tbe coming  indtistry  of  FLORIDA); 
)  sugar  and  cotton  lands.  Write  for 
(  catalogue.  Address 

P.  0.  Box  44,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

I 


The  Agricultural  Drain  Tile’ 


made  by  JOHN  H.  JACKSON, 
ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  are  the  veky 
BEST  that  long  experience,  ’hor- 
ough  equipment  and  superior  clay  wll.  produce.  Tile  drained  land  is 
H^^^tlie  earliest,  easiest  worked  and  moat  productive.  Make  also  Sewer  Pipe, 
Chimney  Tops,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Oven  Tile  and  Suppl”  Mortar  Colors, 
Cement,  Plaster,  Lime,  etc.  Write  for  what  you  want.  '76  Third  Ave. 


FREE!  “A  YARD  OF  CHICKS”  FREE! 


The  Cute  Chicks  in  our  heaiiti- 
fully  colored  lithograph  are  so 
accurately  drawn  and  truthfully 
painted  by  the  noted  animal  artist, 
Hen  Austrian,  that  you  can  almost 
see  the  running  contest  for  a  nip  at 
the  captive  hutteriiy.  The  subject 
"appeals”  to  old  and  young;. 
The  picture  itself  is  a  work  of  art 
well  worth  a  prominent  place  in 
every  home.  Itis  one  yard  lonK, 
on  finest  heavy  copper-plate  paper; 
12  separate  printings  are  given 
to  make  the  colors  true  to  nature. 


BATTLE  OF  THE  CHICKS  OUR  OFFER;  £^^..'‘115 

national  seinl-monthly,  already  has 
a  circulation  of  over  350,000.  To 
Introduce  it  into  thousands  of  homes 
where  It  is  not  now  taken,  we  will 
send  you  Farm  and  Home  three 
months  for  10  cents  (silver  or 
stamiis).  Further,  if  you  will  send 
us  at  the  same  time  the  name  of  one 
other  person  who  might  be  interested 
In  Farm  and  Homb,  we  will  send 
you,  postpaid,  this  beautiful  work 
of  art— The  Battle  of  the  Chicks. 


THIS  BEAUTIFUL 
PICTURE 

FREE 


MO  DC  CTII  I  All  accepting  this  offer  will,  if  they  so  request,  receive  our  Magnificently  Illustrated 
lYlUnC  u  MLL  Premium  List,  containing  over  200  useful  articles  and  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
offers  ever  made.  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere.  Liberal  commission  for  good  work.  ' 

Address,  mentioning  this  paper,  FARM  AND  V^»MK,  Chicago,  Ill.,  or  .Springfield,  Mast. 
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MARKET  NOTES 


FARM  HELP  MARKET. 

A  MVE  QUESTION.— This  always  Im¬ 
portant  matter  takes  on  new  life  toward 
Spring.  To  many  farmers  it  looks  like  a 
big  interrogation  point  feathered  out  all 
over  with  little  question  marks.  Some 
have  changed  their  methods  of  farming 
and  run  into  lines  requiring  little  help. 
Others  have  had  the  hard  experience  of 
dragging  through  the  past  year  with  in¬ 
sufficient  or  incompetent  help,  and  are 
anxious  to  avoid  simiiar  trouble  the  com¬ 
ing  season. 

FOREIGNERS.— Naturally  farmers  look 
for  relief  to  the  swarms  of  immigrants 
from  Europe  arriving  at  New  York  and 
other  Atlantic  ports.  As  in  previous  years 
wc  refer  inquirers  to  the  Labor  Bureau, 
Battery  Park,  New  York,  W.  IT.  Meara, 
Superintendent.  'This  is  maintained  by  the 
Irish  Emigrant  Society  and  the  German 
Society  of  the  city  of  New  York,  but  i.'< 
free  to  all  nationalities,  there  being  no 
charge  to  cither  employer  or  employee. 
The  proportion  of  competent  farm  hands 
among  the  immigrants  who  have  no  job  in 
view  is  small,  usually  far  less  than  the 
demands  made  upon  the  Bureau,  particu¬ 
larly  in  late  Winter;  but  if  two  or  three 
weeks’  notice  be  given,  they  can  frequently 
pick  out  a  desirable  man.  It  is  always 
bettor  to  see  the  help  personally  before 
engaging,  but  the  Bureau  will  send  men 
when  desired,  if  possible.  In  such  (^ses 
the  emi>loyer  must  advance  money  for  car 
faro  to  destination,  and  as  a  safeguard 
tlic  baggage  checks  are  mailed  to  him. 
Tlicrc  is  no  guarantee  as  to  how  the  man 
will  turn  out. 

F.MtM  OR  SHOP.— A  fair  proportion  of 
the  "hired  men”  (perhaps  three  in  five) 
wlio  go  to  shops  or  city  jobs  would  be 
better  off  financially  had  they  stuck  to  the 
land.  Those  with  special  fitness  for  some 
other  job  better  themselves,  although  they 
may  have  to  work  harder  and  under  less 
congenial  conditions.  Few  who  are  farm¬ 
ing  for  business  rather  than  fun  can  afford 
to  pay  a  man  more  than  $20  per  month  and 
keep  for  the  season  of  eight  months,  and 
one  who  is  trying  to  handle  150  acres  of 
poor  land,  with  little  capital,  cannot  afford 
to  pay  that,  as  the  man,  no  matter  how 
competent,  cannot  make  himself  worth  so 
much  under  the  qdverse  conditions.  In 
some  cases  tlie  rye  sown  in  Fall  without 
manure  or  fertilizer,  kills  out  so  badly 
•luring  Winter  that  oats  are  put  on  the 
land.  These  gel  their  lieads  above  ground 
and  struggle  along  with  a  starved  look 
until  the  middle  of  June,  when  they  are 
turned  under  and  buckwheat  is  sown  as  a 
last  resort.  Perhaps  the  yield  may  be  a 
little  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  the 
three  lots  of  seed.  We  know  farmers  who 
actually  do  things  in  such  a  back-handed 
and  upside-down  way.  They  can  scarcely 
afford  to  pay  help  more  than  $10  per  month. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  scale 
of  farm  wages  is  below  that  of  shop  work. 
The  proijortion  of  those  who  are  farming 
as  awkwarflly  as  in  the  case  named  above 
is  small,  but  so  many  are  eitiier  working 
I  no  much  land  or  mismanaging  what  they 
do  handle,  that  Ihey  cannot  get  nearly 
I  he  full  possible  value  (d'  the  labor  em¬ 
ployed.  If  manufacturers  carried  on  their 
business  in  tlie  same  lines,  tliey  could  not 
afford  to  pay  more  than  average  farm 
wages.  On  the  other  liand  there  are 
thorough-going  farmers,  favorably  located, 
who  pay  shop  wages.  It  is  not  claimed 
that  the  differences  between  the  wage 
scales  of  farm  and  shop  are  due  entirely 
to  faulty  management  on  the  part  of  farm 
ers.  'fhere  are  natural  disadvantages, 
such  as  soil  witli  no  capacity  for  high  pro¬ 
duction,  distance  from  market,  etc.,  which 
no  amount  of  care  on  the  part  of  farmers 
can  overcome.  The  protective  tariff  on 
most  manufactured  goods  is  another  item 
in  favor  of  the  shop,  while  the  rank  and 
file  of  farmers  have  but  slight  benefit  from 
it.  Farm  machines  have  been  blamed  for 
driving  men  from  the  land,  but  it  is  their 
misuse  that  has  done  the  damage.  The 
tnower  and  reaper  are  great  helps,  but 
many  have  made  the  mistake,  instead  of 
improving  their  land  so  that  it  will  yield 
more  hay  and  grain,  of  spreauing  out  and 
trying  to  cover  twice  as  much  territory. 
'I'here  is  an  illusion  that  the  mower  to  pay 
for  itself  must  be  run  over  50  acres  instead 
of  25.  But  if  the  25  acres  by  Improvement 
can  be  made  to  produce  as  much  as  the 
50  thin  acres,  the  machine  surely  earns 
the  same  money  and  has  less  wear.  Im¬ 
proved  land  provides  for  the  employment 
of  more  men  at  better  wages.  In  this  way 
the  farm  can  compete  with  the  factory  as 
a  bidder  for  competent  men.  w.  w.  ii. 


LOW  HEADED  APPLE  TREES. 

Uon't  Hkad  T>ow.— I  was  quite  inter¬ 
ested  in  Mr.  Vergon’s  orchard.  In  1876  I 
set  out  100  trees  on  one  aere,  one  rod  one 
way,  and  two  rods  the  other.  1  set  them 
a  good  de.Tl  deejier  than  they  were  in  the 
nursery,  and  headed  them  low.  1  had 
•something  In  my  mind,  as  he  had,  but 
after  we  had  gathered  apples  a  few  years, 
1  .said  1  would  trim  them,  so  I  could  get 
*  team  along  them  the  two-rod  way  at 


least,  so  I  trimmed  the  other  sides  so 
they  would  not  look  too  bad.  It  was  a 
.serious  job  to  gather  the  apples  and  cut 
the  briers  and  weeds  under  them,  but  the 
trees  did  well  and  bore  well.  I  do  not 
think  a  common  farmer  who  will  not  tend 
them  as  he  should  ought  to  head  them  so 
low.  A.  F.  s. 

Bemus  Point,  N.  Y. 

Apple  Tree  Matters.— I  think  that  the 
illustrations  on  page  845,  as  well  as  the 
description,  are  misleading  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  reasons:  My  past  experience  with  fruit 
trees  as  there  represented  and  described 
has  been  that  the  fruit  on  the  lower  limbs 
will  not  “color  up,”  and  a  coloiless  Ben 
Davis,  Rome  Beauty  or  even  a  Kieffer 
is  very  slow  sale.  Furthermore,  it  may 
not  be  at  all  necessary  that  a  tree  should 
be  so  low-headed  to  protect  the  stem  from 
the  sun  as  there  represented.  My  long 
life  as  an  horticulturist  has  taught  me 
that  one  of  the  recpiisites  of  plant  or  tree 
growth  is  an  abundance  of  fresh  air;  na¬ 
ture  unassisted  teaches  us  somewhat  a  les¬ 
son  of  this  kind.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
Mr.  Vergon’s  surroundings  may  be  differ¬ 
ent  from  mine.  We  are  all  more  or  less 
prone  to  thorize.  In  regard  to  the  advice 
given  to  H.  J.  M.  on  page  848,  I  will  say 
that  several  years  ago  I  received  some 
trees  from  a  leading  nursery  which  were 
badly  Infested  with  brown  gall  or  aphis, 
or  probably  both.  I  dipped  the  roots  In 
boiling  water  and  it  seemed  to  be  a  specific 
in  this  case;  probably  tobacco  dust  added 
to  the  water  would  make  it  more  efficient. 
I  know  that  it  would  be  so.  so  far  as  I  am 
individually  concerned.  w.  j. 

Godfrey,  Ill. _ 

Swords  and  Plow-Shares,  by  Ernest 
Crosby.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  New  York. 
Price.  .$1.  A  collection  of  satires  on  war 
and  violence,  and  word  pictures  of  rural 
life  expressed  in  poetical  style.  The  au¬ 
thor,  In  keen  and  biting  verse,  lays  bare 
the  unutterable  humbug  of  our  National 
theory  of  forcible  yet  benevolent  assimila¬ 
tion  of  reluctant  foreigners.  There  is  little 
poetry  in  the  conventional  sense,  but  real 
and  tender  Insight  in  its  many  phases  of 
country  life  among  the  “Farm  Pictures.” 

Cider  and  Vinegar  Making.  By  W.  D. 
Carlisle,  356  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
The  author  has  put  into  this  30-page 
pamphlet  a  large  amount  of  Information 
on  fruit  juices,  much  of  it  the  result  of 
practical  experience  as  an  orchardist. 
Among  other  things  are  formulas  for  the 
making  of  cider,  vinegar,  sweet  pickles 
and  apple  butter.  The  following  is  given 
as  a  solution  for  the  preservation  of  apples 
in  glass  for  exhibition:  Hyposulphite  of 
soda,  one  ounce;  distilled  water,  six  pints; 
alcohol,  two  pints. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


come  haoitual  to  the  dys¬ 
peptic.  He  looks  on  the 
dark  side  of  things  and 
every  mole  hill  becomes  a 
mountain.  His  condition 
affects  his  business  judg¬ 
ment  and  mars  his  home 
relations. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Med¬ 
ical  Discovery  cures  dys¬ 
pepsia  and  other  diseases 
of  the  organs  of  digestion 
and  nutrition.  It  gives 
buoyancy  of  mind  as  well 
as  health  of  body  because  it  removes  the 
physicial  cause  of  mental  depression. 

It  enables  the  perfect  digestion  and 
assimilation  of  food,  and  the  body  in 
strengthened  by  nutrition  which  is  the 
only  source  of  physical  strength. 

"I  was_ afflicted  with  what  the  doctors  called  A 
nervous  iiuligestiou.  Took  medicine  from  my 
family  physician  to  no  avail,"  writes  Mr.  Thos. 

G.  Lever,  of  Lever,  Richland  Co.,  S.  C.  "At 
night  would  have  cold  or  hot  feet  and  hands, 
alternately.  I  was  getting  very  nervous  and 
.suffered  a  great  deal  mentally,  thinking  that 
death  would  .soon  claim  me.  Always  expected 
.something  unusual  to  take  place;  rva.s  irritable 
and  impatient,  and  greatly  reduced  in  flesh.  I 
could  .scarcely  eat  any  thing  that  would  not  pro¬ 
duce  a  had  feeling  in  my  stomach.  After  some 
hesitation.  I  decided  to 'try  a  few  bottles  of  Or. 
Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Drscoverv  and  ‘  Pellets.’ 
After  taking  several  bottles  of  each,  found  I  was 
improving.  I  continued  for  six  months  or  more, 
off  and  on.  I  have  to  be  careful  yet,  at  times,  of 
what  I  eat,  in  order  that  I  may  feel  good  and 
strong.  I  fully  believe  if  any  one  suffering  with 
indigestion  or  torpid  liver  or  chronic  cold  would 
take  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery  and 
‘  Pleasant  Pellets  ’  and  observe  a  few  simple  hy. 

lenic  rules, _  they  would  soon  be  gp'eatly  hear¬ 
ted,  and  with  a  little  perseverance  would  ba 
entirely  cured." 

BiliousncM  ii  cured  br  the  use  of  Dr. 

Fierce’!  PloMMit  FeUete. 


RH  EUMAT15M 

CURED 

Without  Medicine 

A  Sample  Pair  of  Magic  Foot  Drafts  will  be  sent  pre= 
paid  FREE  ON  APPROVAL  to  anybody. 

TRY  THEM. 


Don't  take  drugs— most  medicine  isn’t  fit 
for  the  stomach— but  try  a  modern 
adaiitation  of  a  very  old  principle,  and  cure 
yourself. 

Almost  everyone  has  soaked  his  feet  in 
hot  water  to  cure  a  cold  in  tlio  head. 
Magic  Foot  Drafts  not  only  produce  tlie 
effect  of  a  mild,  but  continuous  foot  soak¬ 
ing.  (ii)ening  the  pores  (lierc  tlic  largest  in 
tlie  liody)  but  tliey  stimulate  the  excretory 
functions  of  tlic  skin,  enabling  it  to  tlirow 
off  the  acid  impurities  from  the  system 
tlirough  these  large  pores. 

Magic  Foot  Drafts  cure  rheumatism  in 
every  part  of  the  body. 

Every  drop  of  blood  in  the  body  passes 
every  so  often  through  the  feet,  where  the 
circulatory  and  nervous  systems  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  susceptible. 

I'he  Drafts  have  great  power  to  absorb 


acid  poisons  from  the  blood.  Each  time  a 
contaminated  drop  of  blood  passes  througli 
the  foot  tlie  Drafts  absorb  a  portion  of 
the  acid  poison,  gradually  but  surely  puri¬ 
fying  the  blood— tile  only  way  to  perma¬ 
nently  cure  rheumatism. 


If  you  have  rheumatism  write  us  lo-day 
and  wc  will  send  you  a.  pair  of  Magic  l•’oot 
Drafts  on  free  trial.  If  they  relieve  you 
send  us  One  Dollar,  If  they  don’t,  keep 
your  money— the  risk  is  ours.  We  kiii:ir  tl;e  t 
they  cure  to  stay  cured.  Write  to-day  to 
the  MAGIC  FOOT  DRAFT  COMPANY. 
W.  N.  17  Oliver  Building.  Jackson,  Mich. 
Send  no  money— only  your  name. 


COL  f^ER  ANNUM 

^  /U  GUARANTEED 

NO 

CBCItlll  ATinU  i-etnilarly 

SrCUULAriUil  "  inspected  by  and  con¬ 
ducted  under  absolute 
supervision  of  the  Banking 
Department.  Our  depositors  include  many  of  the 
most  prominent  clergymen,  profe.sslonal  and  busi¬ 
ness  men  in  the  country,  whose  Indoi-sements, 
together  with  full  Information  of  our  methods,  we 
will  gladly  send  upon  request. 

Deposits  mail  made  nr  withdrawn  at  any  time 
and  bear  earnings  for  every  day  invested. 

Paid  In  Capital  Assets  Surplus 

Wl, 000,000  .IS  1,(500,000  i»l«6,000 


Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Go., 

1134  Broadway,  New  York. 


BALANCED  RATION 

FOR  READERS  OF 


GRINDING  MILLS 

U  That  Do  the  Work 

■i^Bi  to  Perfection 

and  are  away  down  in  price.  Geared  mills 
for  ear  corn  or  small  grains.  Guaranteeil  to 
grind  rye  faster  and  better  than  any  other 
mill.  COMBINED  MILLS  with  best  horse 
power.  Easy  running  saws. 

Don’t  Buy  Until  You  Get  Price  and  Free  Cataiog  15. 

You  will  find  many  advantages  in 
buying  from  the  ' 

Buckeye  Feed  Mill  Co.,  Springfield, O. 


¥171^1  I  DRILLING 

W  machines 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  hor.se  powers 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAM.S  BKO.S.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

HOARD'S  DAIRYMAN,  the  leading  Dairy 
authority  of  this  country.  Brim  full  every  week 
of  the  best  thoughts  and  expressions  of  practical 
men.  It  covers  the  field  of  dairying  thoroughly, 
handling  the  whole  ground  of  dah-y  work  from 
the  field  to  the  cow  and  market;  treating  upon 
every  question  of  interest  in  the  dairy.  Invaluable 
to  every  farmer  who  desires  to  be  successful  with 
his  cows. 

Both  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
and  Hoard’s  Dairyman,  one 
year,  for  $1.65. 


Spaym 

Cvirb 

Splii\t 


Cure  These  Blemishes 
Also  Uingbone,  hard  or  soft 
enlargements.  Sweeny.  Knee- 
Sprung, Fistulaand  Poll  Evil. 
Slight  cost  and  certain  cures. 
Two  big  booklets  telling  how 
to  do  it  sent  free.Write  today. 

rLK.niNC  BROS.,  Chrml-U, 
"29  rninn  Stftf.kYards.ChlrAcn.' 


RUPTURE 


CUBED  while  yon  work.  You  pay 
$4  when  cured.  No  cure  no  pay 
ALEX.  8PKIKS,  Box  831,  Westbrook,  Maine. 


Don’t  Throw  Up  Your  Hands 

Your  horse  can  be  cured. 

VETERINARY  PIXINE 

consumes  Inflammation,  counteracts  effect  of  Impure 
blood,  and  will  permanently  cure  chronic  scratches, 
grease  heel,  mud  fever  and  speed  cracks.  Heals  by 
granulations,  not  by  drying  and  .scabbing  sores,  galls, 
abscesses.  Unfailing  In  all  cases  of  hoof  rot,  cow 
pox,  caked  bags  and  mango.  Money  back  If  it  fails. 

2  oz..  25c.;  8  oz.,  50c.;  5-lb.  pkge  ,  $4. 
All  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


“SAVE  -THE  ■  HORSE  ” 

(TRADE-MARK) 


No  Proof  so  Convincing  as  the  Experience  of  Those  Who  Have  Tried  It. 

WERE  THESE  TWO  CASES  WORTH 
THE  COST  OF  TREATMENT. 


Xyack.  N.  Y. 

In  August  I  had  a  mare  with  an  ankle  cocked  from 
a  bad  wrench  in  a  race.  It  was  so  bad  I  had  concluded 
to  shoot  her,  but  was  persuaded  to  breed  her  and  turn 
her  out.  1  bred  her,  but  instead  of  turning  her  out 
used  your  “S.-ive-the-Uorso."  In  three  weeks  I  was 
more  than  surprised  to  seethe  swelling  disappear, 
and  the  remedy  produced  a  complete  cure.  She  is  as 

good  as  ever.  I  have  r.aced  her  since,  and  drive  her 
any  distance  without  tiny  ,igti  of  lameness.  I  cannot 
say  too  much  for  voiir  remedy. 

GEO.'F.  BET  iking  EB,  .Tk. 

Positively  and  jtermanentl.v  cures  Bone  and 
Cappe<I  Iloek.  Sho»;  Boil,  Weak  and  Sprained  Ten 
Contains  no  jirsenie,  corrosive  sublimate  or  ot! 
Cures  without  sear,  blemish  or  loss  of  hair. 


Brooklyn,  N.  V. 

One  of  my  horses  went  lame  from  side  or  shell 
bones  on  both  feet,  which  e.vtended  entirely  around 
the  quarter,  and  was  laid  up  for  about  three  months. 
I  used  two  bottles  of  “Save-the- Horse”  aud  the  horse 
Is  perfectly  sound.  I  have  driven  her  over  paved 
roads,  and  one  day  gave  her  a  slxly-iiiile  drive,  and 
she  never  showed  the  least  particle  of  lameness.  'I'he 
growths  ha ve  nearly  all  disappeared.  I  have  owned 
horses  for  years,  used  them  to  build  rtiilroads  and  in 
all  kinds  of  contract  work,  and  have  used  remedies. 
bllstorH,. firing  and  electricity,  but  never  .siiw  any t  bing 
take  hold  and  produce  such  results  as  “8ave-the- 
Horse”  in  this  case. 

1).  C.  BENNETT,  Builder,  Ilf.  Tilth  Street, 
og  Sptivin,  Ringbone,  Curb,  Thoroughpin,  Splint’ 
on.s,  anil  all  Lamene.ss. 

ar  forms  of  mercury,  or  any  injurftuis  iugreilieut. 


$5  PER  BOTTLE. 

Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle,  eoustrueted  to  eoiiviiiee  and  i.n.teet  you  fully.  Tlie  need  of 
Hceond  bottle  is  almost  imju'obable,  except  In  rarest  I’aMes.  t  iiiaranlee  covers  eff’eeliveiiesrt  of  i.m- 
bottle.  Copy  of  guarantee  sent  upon  applteatloii. 

S|!o.(U),  all  (lealers  and  druggi.sts,  or  sent  prepaid. 

'r:Fio3r  oxiTsivtiOuakXji  oo.,  ti-ont,  int. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


FEEDING  .VALUE  [OF  QUACK. 

Quack  grass  Is  not  difficult  to  man¬ 
age;  but  like  some  other  things,  good 
in  themselves,  it  becomes  hateful  when 
mismanaged.  It  may  be  made  exceed¬ 
ingly  valuable  in  comparison  with  other 
grasses  thought  to  be  indispensable  tO' 
us.  Its  composition  as  compared  with 
Timothy  is  about  as  follows: 


Tim- 

Quack 

othy. 

grass. 

Protein  . 

. 6.2 

11.4 

Carbohydrates  .. 

. 45.8 

48.2 

Fat  . 

3.0 

In  my  experience  this  grass  fully  war¬ 
rants  the  good  opinion  deserved  by  this 
comparison,  and  its  persistent  growth 
and  fast  hold  upon  the  ground  should 
make  it  one  of  the  most  highly  valued 
of  all  the  grasses.  I  cultivated  it  in 
New  Jersey  in  a  field  of  several  acres  of 
which  it  had  taken  entire  possession, 
giving  it  liberal  supplies  of  fertilizer, 
and  a  Spring  harrowing  with  a  heavy 
sharp-toothed  harrow,  to  loosen  the  soil, 
using  it  as  green  feed  for  my  cows  as 
well  as  for  hay.  I  one  year  sowed  clover 
seed  with  this  Quack  grass  after  a  thor¬ 
ough  harrowing  of  the  surface,  and  the 
yield  was  over  two  tons  to  the  acre  of 
the  best  hay.  After  four  years  of  use 
in  this  way,  the  clover  having  run  out, 
the  land  was  plowed  to  a  sufficient  depth 
to  expose  the  mat  of  roots,  which  was 
very  thick,  occupying  most  of  the  soil. 
I  dug  out  one  square  foot  of  the  sod  a 
foot  deep,  and  after  shaking  off  the  soil 
as  much  as  possible  the  roots  and  grass 
weighed  four  pounds  and  one  ounce, 
equivalent  to  about  80  tons  of  ordinary 
manure  per  acre.  The  land  was  put  into 
corn,  and  after  a  few  harrowings  at 
Intervals  of  two  days  the  roots  were 
dead  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  dry 
weather,  so  that  there  was  very  little 
trouble  in  working  the  corn.  Then 
sugar  beets  and  mangels  were  grown  on 
part  of  the  land,  and  potatoes  on  the 
rest,  wheat  following,  after  which  it 
was  seeded  to  grass  and  clover.  If  I 
could  have  got  the  seed  of  the  Quack 
grass  I  should  certainly  have  sown  that 
in  preference  to  any  other.  As  to  the 
effects  of  this  grass  on  the  milk  my 
wife,  after  two  or  three  churnings  from 
the  green  Quack  grass,  asked  what  I 
was  giving  the  cows,  as  the  butter  had 
increased  so  much.  h.  stewabt. 

WINTERING  HORSES  IN  KANSAS. 

While  careful  attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  horse  when  he  is  worked  hard 
every  day  the  same  care  must  be  taken 
when  he  is  idle.  When  a  horse  is  work¬ 
ed  hard  he  will  of  course  require  more 
food  than  when  he  stands  idle,  so  now 
in  Winter  his  rations  should  be  judi¬ 
ciously  regulated.  Give  the  horse  his 
meals  promptly  and  regularly;  that  is, 
feed  him  as  nearly  as  possible  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  hour  every  day,  and  give  him  his 
regular  quantity  of  food.  Don’t  feed  him 
six  ears  of  corn  at  one  meal  and  a  dozen 
at  another.  Most  ailments,  if  properly 
traced  back,  would  reveal  irregularity 
as  the  main  cause.  While  you  should  not 
stint  your  horse,  still  don’t  feed  him  so 
much  that  he  won’t  care  for  any  more. 
Turn  him  out  at  stated  times  and  let 
him  hunt  up  something  to  eat  along 
with  the  cattle  in  the  stock  field.  The 
exercise  will  do  him  good  and  help  keep 
him  in  healthy  condition — at  least  that 
is  my  experience.  Prairie  hay,  too;  if 
you  have  that  to  feed  all  the  year  around 
you  are  a  lucky  man  as  far  as  the  effect 
of  good  hay  goes  toward  keeping  your 
horses  healthy  (and  it  goes  a  long  way), 
but  the  plow  has  turned  up  most  of  our 
good  meadows  under  the  mistaken  idea 
that  prairie  hay  was  never  going  to  be 
worth  anything.  That  prairie  hay  has 
become  like  coal— a  scarce  article.  The 
experimenting  with  various  tame  hay 
has  cost  our  farmers  so  dearly  that 


many  a  one  sighs  for  the  good  old  days 
when  the  barn  lofts  were  filled  with 
clean  bright  wild  hay,  but  the  sod  once 
gone  can  never  be  replaced,  and  we  have 
to  make  the  best  of  what  we  have.  Of 
the  various  kinds  of  tame  hay  for 
horses  we  should  certainly  favor  clover 
or  Timothy.  Many  feed  millet  hay  all 
Winter  and  then  in  the  Spring  wonder 
why  their  horses  are  constantly  sick 
with  constipation  or  kindred  ailments. 
Millet  is  no  hay  for  horses,  but  if  you 
must  feed  it,  it  should  be  changed  off 
or  fed  with  other  hay  as  clover,  Tim¬ 
othy  or  even  oat  straw.  j.  r. 

Baileyville,  Kan. 


CATTLE  FEEDING. 

Feeding  stock  for  market  is  carried 
on  by  the  farmers  of  this  section  to  a 
greater  extent  this  Winter  than  any 
year  previous.  Other  years  it  was  only 
the  most  well-to-do  class  of  farmers 
who  fed.  This  past  Fall,  although  fat  cat¬ 
tle  were  scarce  and  high  priced,  as  but 
few  were  fattened  the  past  Winter  and 
Summer,  other  cattle  were  as  a  result 
all  the  more  numerous.  Corn  was 
plentiful  and  though  the  price  was 
good,  the  roads  to  town  were  anything 
but  good.  Hogs  were  also  not  numerous 
enough  to  eat  all  the  corn,  as  the 
drought  and  consequent  shortness  of 
feed  induced  many  farmers  to  sell  even 
most  of  their  brood  sows.  Most  of  the 
farmers  who  had  a  half  or  a  full  carload 
of  steers  to  feed  and  had  a  good  deal  of 
corn  to  feed  them  with  put  up  their  own 
and  bought  a  few  more  from  those 
neighbors  who  were  not  able  or  inclined 
to  feed  themselves.  Others  went  to  work 
and  shipped  in  western  cattle,  some  as 
many  as  four  or  five  carloads.  These 
feeders  of  course  will  have  to  buy  con¬ 
siderable  corn  as  well  as  other  rough- 
age,  which  enables  the  renter  and  other 
farmers  on  a  smaller  scale  to  get  their 
farm  products  sold  right  near  at  home 
for  as  good  a  price  as  they  would  re¬ 
ceive  by  hauling  it  a  long  way  over  bad 
roads  to  town.  The  hog,  the  very  best 
friend  we  farmers  can  boast  of,  helps  to 
pay  the  cattle  feeders  what  they  would 
fail  to  make  on  the  cattle.  If  he  has 
pigs  in  the  feed  lot,  say  about  30  half- 
grown  shotes  running  behind  a  carload 
and  a  half  or  two  loads  of  cattle,  those 
pigs  will  grow  up  and  fatten  on  the 
corn  that  the  steers  waste.  Thus  if  the 
farmer  or  feeder  can  get  even  as  much 
only  as  his  corn  fairly  well  paid  by  the 
steers  the  hogs  will  much  more  than  re¬ 
pay  him  for  the  work  the  feeding  will 
take.  This  Winter’s  result  of  feeding 
will  be  of  great  value,  as  new  interest 
in  stock  raising  has  been  awakened.  If 
the  outcome  is  as  encouraging  as  the 
prospect  now  is  a  complete  revolution  in 
this  particular  branch  of  farming  is  as¬ 
sured.  J*  M.  R. 

Nemaha  Co.,  Kan. 


Hen  Lice.— We  have  soil  under  the  litter 
and  the  hens  burrow  through  and  dust,  but 
the  heavy  fluff  on  the  Wyandottes  seems 
to  prevent  the  dust  from  reaching  the  lice. 
We  now  use  tobacco  dust  dampened  with 
crude  petroleum.  It  is  quick  and  sure,  but 
a  big  Job.  V.  c.  c. 

Maine. 

Killing  Crows.— A  good  recipe  for  the 
ccrn-pulling  crow  is  two  quarts  of  corn 
soaked  in  10  cents’  worth  of  strychnine  in 
a  little  water,  let  stand  a  few  hours,  and 
then  sow  on  corn  lot  immediately  after 
planting,  and  when  the  corn  is  coming 
through  the  ground.  This  is  also  done  in 
the  Autumn  when  the  corn  is  ripening  by 
placing  corn  in  small  handfuls  on  the 
fences  surrounding  the  cornfield.  Crows 
will  be  found  lying  dead  under  trees  not 
very  far  away.  This  is  the  way  to  get 
rid  of  your  friend  the  crow.  b. 

Slate  Hill,  N.  Y. 


The  PRAIRIE  STATES 

KEEP  AT  THE  HEAD> 
More  made-more  sold- 
more  prizes  won  than^ 
ALL  OTHERS  comDlued. 


send  for  caialogua-Just  oui-fin- 
est  ever  issued. Mention  this  paper.\ 
'■  PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  Co., 

HOMER  CITY  Pa./U.sTA. 


CATAKKHAL  FKVKK. 


HIS  Is  a  disease  char¬ 
acterized  by  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  respira- 
t  o  r  y  mucous  mem¬ 
branes.  It  is  most 
common  In  Spring  and 
Fall,  but  may  occur 
at  any  season  of  the 
year. 

Causes. — The  causes 
of  catarrhal  fever  are 
sudden  changes  of 
temperature,  exposure  to  wet,  inhalation 
of  poisonous  gases,  contagion.  The  disease 
is  most  frequent  when  the  animal  sheds  its 
coat  In  the  Spring  or  Fall. 

Symptoms. — The  animal  will  appear  list¬ 
less  with  drooping  of  the  ears.  The  ex¬ 
tremities  are  alternately  hot  and  cold,  the 
hair  will  stand  on  end;  cough  with  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  nostrils  and  redness  of 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  and  dry 
mouth  are  prominent  symptoms.  The 
bowels  are  constipated  and  the  urine  Is 
scanty  and  Is  of  high  color.  In  some  cases 
inflammation  extends  to  the  bronchi  or 
even  to  the  lungs. 

Treatment. — Give  animal  good  surround¬ 
ings,  allow  him  all  the  water  he  will  drink. 
Dissolve  in  the  drinking  water  a  half  ounce 
of  saltpeter  twice  a  day  for  two  or  three 
days,  then  diminish  the  dose  to  half  the 
quantity.  Feed  easily  digested,  laxative 
food  such  as  bran,  oats  and  grass  in  sea¬ 
son.  If  there  is  much  exhaustion  give  two 
dram  doses  of  quinine  three  times  a  day. 
If  the  appetite  is  much  Impaired  dram 
doses  of  tincture  of  nux  vomica  with  half 
ounce  do.ses  of  tincture  of  qua.ssia  should 
be  given  three  times  a  day. 

To  allay  Irritation  of  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  and  cough,  a  dram  of  muriate  of 
ammonia  with  two  drams  of  solid  extract 
of  licorice  should  be  given  three  or  four 
times  a  day.  Inhalations  of  steam  give 
excellent  results. 

Along  with  this  treatment  the  general 
condition  of  the  animal’s  system  should 
not  be  overlooked.  Give  that  most  pow¬ 
erful  tonic.  Dr.  Hess’  Stock  Food.  It  is 
both  a  nutritive  and  a  curative — gives  the 
correct  balance  of  nutrition  to  all  other 
foods  and  tones  the  vital  organs  and  the 
blood,  so  the  system  is  able  to  throw  off 
the  disease  quickly.  If  the  animal  should 
require  special  attention  or  prescription, 
in  the  package  of  Dr.  Hess’  Stock  Food 
you  will  And  a  little  yellow  card  entitling 
you  to  the  free  prescription  and  advice 
from  Dr.  Hess. 

If  the  medical  and  veterinary  colleges 
know  of  nothing  better  than  Dr.  Hess’ 
Stock  Food  .for  horses,  cattle,  hogs  and 
sheep,  it  must  be  good.  Dr.  Hess  is  a 
graduate  of  both.  No  unprofessional  manu¬ 
facturer  can  equal  it. 

Sold  on  written  guarantee.  In  100-pound 
sacks,  $5.00;  smaller  packages  at  a  slight 
advance.  Fed  in  a  small  dose. 

Dr.  Hess’  Stock  Book,  a  standard  work 
consulted  and  commended  by  the  profes¬ 
sion,  will  be  sent  free  if  you  state  what 
stock  you  have,  what  stock  food  you  have 
used  and  mention  this  paper.  Address  Dr. 
Hess  &  Clark,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


THE  CROWN 

hones.  For  the  poultryraan.  Best  in  the  world. 
Lowest  in  pri re.  Send  for  circular  and  testi- 

Wilson  liros.5  EAtSTONj  PA« 


*DON>T  SET  HENS  I’*,*  “”n.”  a 

Naturnlllen  Ineul)iitor7!^osl8  Uiit  o^er eizes 
equallj  AS  low.  Over  125,0(10  in  use.  1  n  dUpensabI  e  to  anyone  who 
keeps  a  ben.  Our  Patents  protected  against  infringements.  Agents 
wanted  everywhere,  either  sex,  no  experience  necessary.  Catalogue 
tei.ingail  about  and  25e  Lire  Formula  FREE  you  write  today. 
KATUKAL  HKM  IMCUBATOU  CO..  B»0.  Columbus.  Nebraska. 


TEN  DAYS’ 

FREE  TRIAL 

of  Mann's  Latest  Model 
Bone  Cutter.  No  pay  un¬ 
til  you’re  satisfied  that  it 
cuts  easier  and  faster  than 
any  other.  Catalog  free. 

F.W.  Mann  Co., Bor  IS.Milford.  Ka'ss. 


9  I  O-BO  For 
I  A  200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 

P.rfMt  la  eonitniotlai.  and 
aotlaa.  HatshM  .very  fertils 
ef (.  Writ,  f.r  catalog  to-day. 

OEO.  n.  STAHL.  Qulncr,  111. 


The  HUMPHREY 

Open  Hopper 

GREEN  BONE  and  VEGETABLE  CUTTER 

doubles  egg  yield ,  cuts  feed  bill  in  hal  f. 
Guaranteed  to  cut  more  bone  in  less 
time,  with  less  labor  than  any  otber.  Send  for 
special  trial  offer  and  handsome  catalogue. 

HUMPHREY  A  SONS, 

Pox  iloliela  IlHnoU. 


WANT  EG 


WE  GIVE  TIME 

for  you  to  prove  that  CYPHERS 
INCUBATORS  produce  better  re¬ 
sults  than  any  other  machine  made.  The 
guarantee  says  they  mustoryourmoney 
all  back.  Write  for  196  page  Book  No. 
101  “Howto  Make  Honey  Wlfh  Poultry 
and  locobatore.”  Fully  covers  the  sub¬ 
ject.  10  cents  for  postage;  book  free. 


(Self 

Supplied 

Moisture 


Cyphers  Irvcuba.tor  CompaLny. 

Bnff»Io,  .V.Y.  thleago,  HI.  Boston,  Mas,.  New  Tork.H.T. 


Counting  Chicks  Before 

is  not  safe  unless  you 
have  an 

IOWA 

ROUND 
INCUBATOR 

R.  C.  Bauerminbter,  Norwood,  Minn.,  got493 chick, 
from  &0a  eggs.  He  followed  directions,  the  ma¬ 
chine  did  the  work,  because  It  was  built  on  rij-ht 
principles  and  by  good  workmen.  The  IOWA 
Las  fiber-board  case,  does  not  shrink,  swell,  warp 
or  crack.  Regulation  and  ventilation  perfect 
Our  free  book  gives  more  testimonials  and  full 
particulars.  Everything  about  incubation  free. 

IOWA  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  BOX  227  .DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


Breeders’  Directory 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

B.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  iStreet,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


COD  CJII  C— Jersey  Bull  Calf,  sired  by  Ideal 
run  OHLk  Exile  No.  51503,  dam  Hickory’s 
Rissa  117093  (tested  14  pounds  10  ounces  butter  in  seven 
days.  The  first  eleven  female  ancestors  of  this  bull 
have  an  average  butter  test  of  13  pounds  In  seven 
days.  Also  females  of  all  ages.  J.  GRANT  MORSE, 
Hickory  Hill  Farm,  Poolville,  N.  Y. 


■  rn^CY  Dill  I  sale— a  two-yearKild 

lldlwkl  DULL  grand.son  of  the  famous 
Oonan’s  Tormentor,  who  had  over  50  daughters  that 
made  over  two  pounds  of  butter  a  day;  his  dam  made 
over  17  pounds  of  butter  a  week  at  Hood  Farm.  Wo 
have  shown  him  only  twice,  and  he  won  first  at  each. 
He  is  one  of  the  best  bred  young  bulls  ever  offered  for 
sale.  Write  for  price,  pedigree  and  picture  to 

GLBNWOOD  FARM,  Worthington,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE 


Purebred  Devon  Calves 

_ _ at  reasonable  prices. 

B.  J.  WIGHTMAN,  West  Eaton,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Red  Polled  Cattle  for  Sale  or  Trade. 

Two  yearlings  and  one  2-ycar-old  bull.  All  have  been 
exhibited  and  won  ribbons.  Will  sell  two  from  this  lot. 
J.  G.  McGROKKy,37  Suppes  Bldg  ,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


A  Foundation  Herd  of  10  or  20  young  registereo 
,  HOLSTEIN  COWS  is  offered  at  a  special  price 
by  DBLLHURST  FARM.  Mentor.  Ohio,  w 


■-i^_  ^  PUREBRED  HOLSTBIN- 

r  O I  W  a  1 0  FRIESIAN  BULL  CALVES 
and  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS  from  registered  stock.. 
\V.  W.  CHENEY,  Maulius,  N.  Y. 


rAn  CII  P— Holstein  Bull  Calves, from 7  to 20 
lUH  vALC  months  old;  Chester  Whites,  all 
ages:  either  sex,  best  of  breeding,  at  reasonable  prices 
to  a  quick  buyer.  CHAS.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y 

Holstein-Friesians  o7  the 

best  breeding  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Every 
animal  registered.  WOODCRBST  FARM,  Blfton, 
Ulster  County,  N.  T. 

IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  S’iT’.L" 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  Imported  stock  for  sale. 


[eg.  P.  Chinas,  BerKshires  and  C.  Whites. 


8  wkB.  to  6  mos.,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bied  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  If  not 


wert  vaFvvi-iH  wirtnoTr. 


JACKS  FOR  SALE. 

150  Jacks.  Jennets  and  Mules  now  ready  for  the 
Fall  trade.  Some  bargains.  Address 

BAKER’S  JACK  FARM.  Lawrence,  lad. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  mag;nificently 

bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wis. 


onnn  CCDDCTC  some  trained.  Book 
CUUU  rcniicid  and  price-Ust  free.  ' 

N.  A.  KNAPP,  Rochester,  Ohio. 


A 11  ft  DDR  ftflRTC  are  handsome,  hardy  and 
AHUUHR  U UR  I  V  profitable.  Prize  stock. 
Low  prices.  Large  cir.  E.  W.  Cole  &  Co.,  Kenton,  O. 


Death  to  Lice 


on  HENS  and  CHICKS 
64-page  Book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT.  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


Buff  Rocks  only.  25  selected  Cockerels.  Des.  Booklet 
free.  Branch  Valley  Poul.  Yds.,  Telford,  Pa.,  R.l).2. 


pnni/rnCI  Q— lO  choice  BuIT  Leghorn  Cockerels 
UUuKLnLLu  for  sale,if  taken  iit  once,  at  $I.5U 
apiece.  HOWARD  SUTTON,  Fairmouut,  N.  J. 


PnOVEDCI  Wyan.,  P.  Rocks, 

llUuACnbLd  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Leghorns, 
from  prize-winning  stock.  23  varieties  of  land  ana 
water  fowls.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Big  catalogue 
free.  PINE  TREE  FARM,  Box  T,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  BOOK 

My  1903  catalogue.  Elegant  in  illustration,  full 
of  practical  hints,  describes  56  breeds  of  prize 
winners.  Low  prices  for  birds  and  eggs.  Book 
postpaid,  10  cents.  Calendar  for  1903  on  cover. 

B.  H.  GREIDER,  RHEEMS,  PA. 


SQUABS  PAY 

Easier,  need  attention  only  part  of 
time,  bring  big  prices.  Raised  in  one 
month.  Money-makers  for  poultry- 
men,  farmers, women.  Send  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  and  learn  this  rich  home 
Industry.  PLY^MOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB 
CO.,  4 A  Friend  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


lATALOC  gtODDERS  l%45op.l}U 
ECcfiZElS’"  N?  I® 

ZOOECCSlZtSIS. 


INCUBATORS 

From  96  up.  Best  reasonable  priced 
batchers  on  the  market. 
Brooders,  $4  up.  None  better  at  any 
price.  Fully  warranted.  Catalog  free. 

L.  A.  SANTA,  LIGONIER,  INa 


CTOR- 

INCUBATORS 

Hatch  trttj  fertile  egg.  Simpleit, 
xnoflt  darahle,  cheapest  first-class 
hatcher.  Money  back  if  not  post- 


Don’t  Pay  Double. 

We’ll  sell  you  a  better  hatcher 
for  the  money  than  any  other 
Incubator  concern  on  earth.  Newim- 
proved  regulator,  that  can't  get  out 
of  order,  mg  boo1c-200illustratlo&B  froe. 

SURE  HITCH  INCUBATOR  €0., 
t'iey  Center,  N«b.  or  Columbni,  Ohio. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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SOME  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  PIGS. 

Seeing  so  much  In  The  R.  N.-Y.  about 
good  pigs  I  want  to  tell  about  ours. 
They  are  hardly  worth  writing  about, 
but  they  were  certainly  made  at  a  pro¬ 
fit.  We  put  the  pigs  in  a  pen  alone 
when  five  weeks  old,  and  fed  them  on 
best  middlings  scalded  and  raw  sweet 
I  apples,  all  they  would  eat,  until  they 
'  had  eaten  100  pounds,  then  we  began  to 
feed  half  cornmeal  until  December  12, 
j  when  we  dressed  them  off,  and  they 
S  weighed  213  pounds.  They  had  eaten 
'  273  pounds  of  middlings  at  a  cost  of 
i  $3.69,  and  168^  pounds  of  cornmeal  at 
a  cost  of  $2.44.  This  Is  all  they  had  ex¬ 
cept  the  skim-milk  from  one  cow  after 
supplying  a  family  of  four  and  selling 
lyz  quarts  of  milK  every  day,  which 
makes  $15.97  worth  of  pork  at  a  cost  of 
1  $6.13  for  feed,  besides  a  few  apples  that 
]  would  have  rotted,  as  they  would  sell 
I  for  hardly  enough  to  pay  for  picking  up. 
j  I  will  give  up  to  the  rest  on  size,  but 
i  everyone  who  saw  ours  pronounced 
j  them  fine  pigs.  I  am  not  writing  to  tell 
!  the  biggest  story,  but  to  show  that  there 
f  may  be  a  profit  in  some  branches  of 
J  farming  if  we  look  sharp  for  it.  It  is 
I  nothing  more  than  what  anyone  can  do. 
I  I  am  trying  hogs  a  little  to  see  if  it 
I  pays,  and  if  so  shall  keep  more,  as  it 
I  does  not  take  so  much  time  as  cows  and 
I  some  other  stock,  and  grows  quicker. 

)  South  Acworth,  N.  H.  e.  n.  c. 

)  “  ■  . 

i  Grit  for  Penned  Fowls. 


I  What  Is  best  In  the  Une  of  grit  for  fowls 
in  confinement?  How  often  must  It  be 
given,  or  must  it  be  constantly  before 
them?  Are  oyster  shells  sufficient  In  that 
i  line,  or  do  they  only  supply  lime?  What 
I  Is  the  value  of  buckwheat  as  a  food? 

(  Naples,  N.  Y.  s.  L.  t. 

1  Oyster  shells  will  serve  the  purpose 
of  grit,  although  It  is  better  to  have  a 
box  of  good  sharp  grit  constantly  before 
the  hens.  Very  coarse  sharp  sand  makes 
good  grit,  but  still  better  is  the  commer¬ 
cial  article  sold  by  the  poultry  supply 
j  houses,  the  “granite  crystal,”  or  the 
I  “mica  crystal,”  although  rather  expen- 
i  sive,  make  fine  teeth  for  the  biddies. 

Buckwheat  is  very  fattening  and  should 
■  never  be  fed  alone  to  laying  hens.  It 
gives  good  results  with  wheat  and  oats, 
but  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  yolks 
light  colored.  white  &  rice. 


Leg  Weakness  in  Pullets. 

I  have  a  flock  of  130  hens  and  pullets.  I 
have  two  pullets,  one  that  commenced  lay¬ 
ing  in  October,  and  the  other  about  ready, 
that  cannot  walk;  when  they  do  try  thev 
fali  over  on  their  heads,  have  no  use  of 
legs.  What  is  the  cause  and  what  can  I 
do  for  them?  I  have  bathed  their  feet  In 
warm  water  and  keep  them  in  a  warm 
place  from  the  others.  t.  a.  w. 

White  Pigeon,  Mich. 


There  are  so  many  causes  for  leg 
1  weakness  that  we  could  not  tell  what  is 
the  matter  with  these  pullets.  It  may 
j  be  the  roosts  are  too  high  and  the  pul- 
I  lets  have  injured  themselves  by  jump- 
1  ing  to  the  floor,  or  more  likely  R  is 
j  rheumatism.  If  the  first,  the  remedy  is 
obvious — get  rid  of  the  cause.  If  it  is 
I  spinal  trouble  we  can  offer  no  sugges- 
tions.  If  it  is  rheumatism,  which  is  a 
disease  quite  frequent  among  hens,  see 
that  the  houses  are  perfectly  dry  and 
free  from  draughts,  and  give  a  pinch  of 
salicylate  of  soda  in  the  drinking  water. 

WHITE  &  RICE. 

[  Trouble  in  Churning. 

I  have  had  trouble  lately  with  churning. 
I  We  churn  sometimes  for  four  hours  before 
1  the  butter  comes;  sometimes  it  Is  a  pure 
^  white.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  when 
I  milk  tastes  of  garlic?  Is  there  any  way  of 
I  killing  it  in  the  field?  Most  of  our  fields 

i*  are  full  of  it.  Can  you  put  anything  In  the 
milk  to  kill  the  taste  or  smell?  n.  w. 
North  Branch,  N.  J. 

I  Always  be  sure  that  each  skimming  of 
]  cream  is  at  a  temperature  of  50  degrees 

(before  mixing  with  other  cream.  Keep 
uniformly  at  50  degrees  until  enough  is 
secured  to  churn.  Then  warm  the  mass 
(which  must  have  been  stirred  of  course 

(two  or  three  times  a  day),  by  placing 
in  a  hot  water  bath,  stirring  until  the 
cream  is  60  to  65  degrees  according  to 


the  lactic  acid  development,  and  hold 
practically  at  the  same  temperature  un¬ 
til  ripened,  that  is,  nicely  thickened. 
Then  churn  at  the  lowest  temperature 
consistent  with  exhaustive  churning;  99 
cases  out  of  100  where  the  butter  does 
not  come  can  be  directly  traced  to  in¬ 
complete  and  imperfect  ripening.  Prop¬ 
erly  matured  cream  never  fails  of  pro¬ 
ducing  butter  in  from  30  to  50  minutes. 

There  is  no  known  method  of  freeing 
milk  from  garlic  flavor.  Frequent  aera¬ 
tion  while  cooling  will  assist  somewhat. 
An  experience  of  25  years’  handling  such 
stuff  warrants  me  in  saying  that  the 
best  use  for  it  is  pig  feed.  Cutting  weeds 
out  of  the  field  with  a  hoe  is  the  only 
sure  death,  or  if  the  cows  are  kept  away 
from  them  in  another  field  until  about 
June  15  the  plants  then  become  tough 
and  animals  will  seldom  eat  them, 

£#•  oooic* 

The  Milkman  and  Sunday- 

Is  there  any  place,  any  considerable 
town,  within  the  realm  of  The  R.  N.-T. 
where  the  milkmen  have  Sunday  to  them¬ 
selves,  either  because  It  Is  not  customary 
to  sell  milk  or  where  it  Is  forbidden  bv 
law?  At  one  time  here  the  milkman  made 
a  late  delivery  of  milk  Saturday  afternoon, 
and  I  never  heard  that  In  those  days  was 
the  infant  mortality  any  greater  than  now, 
and  I  think  the  mortality  among  the  milk¬ 
men  must  have  been  less.  A  business 
which  occupies  a  man  day  and  night,  and 
Sundays  ought  to  fit  him  for  heaven,  if  it 
does  not  leave  him  time  for  Improvement 
here.  reader. 

Maine. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  want  to  hear  from  read¬ 
ers  about  this.  Have  any  of  them  solv¬ 
ed  the  Sunday  milk  question?  Of  course 
the  cows  must  be  milked  and  fed  on 
Sunday,  but  is  there  no  way  of  avoid¬ 
ing  deliveries?  How  do  creamery  pat¬ 
rons  manage?  Mr.  Francisco,  who  sells 
“certified  milk”  in  Montclair,  N.  J.,  has 
told  us  how  he  gave  up  Sunday  deliv¬ 
ering  and  made  a  success  of  it.  He  said 
that  he  used  to  drive  home  with  his 
milk  wagon  and  meet  the  neighbors  go¬ 
ing  to  church.  He  loved  a  cow  too  well 
to  have  her  keep  him  away  from  church, 
so  he  proposed  to  serve  his  customers 
late  Saturday  night  and  let  them  alone 
until  Monday.  This  plan  worked  well 
with  him.  Have  others  had  a  like  ex¬ 
perience?  _ 

Scratching  Shed  for  Hens. 

Yes,  we  believe  In  scratching  sheds  for 
hens.  Ours  are  open  to  the  south  and  the 
sun  lies  in  there  on  fair  days,  and  the  hens 
enjoy  It  greatly.  We  have  curtains  of  bran 
sacks  to  let  down  over  the  front  when 
snowstorms  threaten;  then  when  it  clears 
the  curtain  Is  raised  and  the  hens  have  a 
dry,  sunny  place  to  scratch  and  exercise 
In.  The  fowls  that  have  no  such  luxury 
mope  about  In  the  house,  which  grows 
damp  and  unpleasant.  As  to  the  cost.  It 
will  be  enough  while  lumber  Is  as  high  as 
It  Is  now.  If  the  shed  can  be  placed  be¬ 
tween  two  houses  so  that  they  will  form 
the  two  ends,  there  will  be  that  much 
saved.  A  good  tight  roof  Is  very  essential, 
as  the  shed  will  be  very  damp  If  It  leaks. 

Massachusetts.  s.  b,  robbins. 

My  experience  with  the  scratching  shed 
attached  to  henhouses  has  been  limited  to 
one  variety,  the  White  Leghorns.  I  have 
found  that  It  pays  well  to  house  the  breed¬ 
ing  stock  In  scratching-shed  houses.  The 
hens  are  more  healthy,  eggs  are  more  fer¬ 
tile  and  the  chicks  more  vigorous.  I  pre¬ 
fer  a  house  12  feet  wide,  back  wall  four 
feet,  front  six  feet  In  clear;  double  pitch 
roof,  the  back  10^  feet,  front  514  feet,  eaves 
projecting  six  inches.  I  make  the  sleeping 
room  7  X  12  feet,  the  scratching  shed  10  x  12 
feet.  I  have  found  that  by  putting 
Swan’s  extra  heavy  felt  on  studding  16 
Inches  and  then  siding  makes  a  house 
warm  enough  for  this  climate.  The  roof 
is  boarded,  lined  with  building  paper, 
then  shingled.  Cover  front  of  shed  with 
netting.  Curtains  can  be  put  on  a  roll.  I 
prefer  muslin  not  oiled.  JOS.  anthony. 

East  Berlin,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 

COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the  < 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Domplna  Caldrsn.'' Empties  it* 
kettle  in  one  minnte.  The  eimpleat 
and  best  atrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Siovee,  Water  and  Steam 
Jaeket  Kettlea,  Hog  Scaldera,  Cal¬ 
drons,  etc.  S9-  Bend  for  oircnlars. 
V.  R.  SPERRY  4  GO.,  Batavia.  Hi, 


The  Dana  Ear  Labels 

are  always  clean  and  readable. 
Do  not  make  the  ear  sore,  will  not 
pullout  orgetlost  Stamped  with 
owner’s  name,  address  and  herd 
registry  numbers.  1  supply  40  rec¬ 
ord  associations  with  official  labels. 
Thousands  of  practical  farmers,  vet¬ 
erinarians  and  breeders  use  my  labeis 
exciusiveiy.  Bnmple  Free. 
Agents  Wanted.  Liberal  terms. 

.H.Dana,74  MainSf.,W.Lebanon,  H.H 


BEFORE  BUYING  Send  4  cents  postage 

A  Air'll 7  u  A  raATrrr  fof  illustrated  catalog 

A  NEW  HARNESS  description 

-  .  and  prices  to  consumer 

Kjpg  Harness  Co.,  No.  10  Lake  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


The  EMPIRE or. 

The  Ensy  Running  Kind. 

'Will  give  b«tter  satisfMtion,  mako  you  moro 
monoy  and  last  longer  than  any  other.  Our 


book  shows  why.  Send  for  it. 

Empire  Cream  Separator  Co. 
BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 


fra  CREAM  SEPARATOR 
TRUTHS 

in  our  separator  book.  It  tells  about  the 

,  Arrkf»r5r‘;\r»  the  money 
priced'^***-^**''<*Il*  maker.  A 
Paris  medal  winner.  The  machine  for 
,you.  The  book  is  free.  Write  to-day. 

AmericeLn  Sepacractor  Co., 
Box  1066  Bainbridge.  N.  V. 


CREAM  EXTRACTOR 


FREE 


This  Is  a  genuine 
offer  made  to  introduce  the  Peoples 
Cream  Extractor  In  every  neighbor- 
nood.  It  is  the  best  and  simplest  in 
the  world.  We  ask  that  you  show  it  to 
your  neighbors  who  have  cows.  Send 
your  name  and  the  name  of  the  near* 
est  freight  office.  Address 

PEOPLES  SUPPLY  CO,, 

Dept.  86.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Cows  barreiirS  years 

MADE  TO  BRfeED. 
Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


DeLaVaL 

CreahSeparrtors 


Save 


!S10.- 

perCow 

each 

year. 


Send  for  free  catalogue. 

THE  DE  Laval  Separator  Co. 

RANDOLPH  &  CANAL  STS.  I  74  CORTLANDT  ST. 

CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


375,000 
Now  in 
Daily 
Use. 


Save  the  Milk  Toll. 

There  is  no  real  reason  why  the  mil  k  producer  should  pay 
the  creameryman  an  extra  toll  in  butter  fat  for  working^  up 
his  milk.  All  this  waste  can  be  avoided  by  owning  a 
tester  and  testing  your  own  milk. 

THE  “SWEEPSTAKE” 
BABCOCK  MILK  TESTER 

Is  Rp#c!a)ly  designed  for  prlvato  uro. 
Made  In  2  and  4  bottle  aizoB.  it  is  quick, 
absolutely  accurate  and  easy  m  It  runs 
on  bail  bearingB.  Ideal  for  teBtlngindl* 
vIdualoowB  to  throw  out  the  herd  rob¬ 
bers,  or  for  testing  the  mixed  mess  of 
milk.  All  necessary  glassware  of  best 
quality  furnished  with  each  tester. 
Write  for  Special  Circulars  and  Prices. 

CREAMERY  PK*G  MFCv  CO., 
Chicago,  Ills.  ^ 


if 


'A  ////ff/rfifte 


I  I  •’\  I  "  'M 

W'AC-w... — -'5- 


“  My  owner  uses  a  U.S.  Farm 
Separator  and  feeds  me  on  the 
warm,  sweet  skimmilk.” 


“  I  wish  my  owner  used  one,  but  he 
does  not,  and  I  am  fed  cold,  sour 
skimmilk,  which  accounts  for  my 
poor  condition.” 


MORAI.:  If  dairymen  wish  to  raise  healthy  calves  and  al.so  to  get  all 
the  cream  out  of  the  milk, 

BUY  A  U.  S.  SEPARATOR 

It  holds  the  World’s  Record  for  Clean  Skimming, 
and  the  skimmilk  is  in  the  best  condition  for  feeding 

For  Western  trade  we  transfer  our  Separators  from  Chicago,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha. 
Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls.  Vt. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogues 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Mmis  Spavin  Cire 


There  is  no  use  taking  chances  on  a  lump.  You 
can  never  tell  what  it  may  develop.  If  you  have  a 
supply  of  “Kendall’s”  on  hand  you  are  safe  from 
Spavin, Ringbone,SpUnts,Curb  and  all  forms  of 
Lameness.  The  U.  S.  Army  knows  good  things  and  buys  only  the  best. 

On  sale  at  all  druggists.  Price  SI  ’• 
six  bottles  for  $5.  L'tictiualed  lini" 
ment  for  family  use.  Book  “A 
Treatise  on  the  Horse,”  mailed 


Experience  of  a  Government  Teamster. 

Wagoner,  I  ml.  Ter.,  Dec.gl,  1!KK). 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Deai  Sits;  1  am  a  teamster  employed 
by  the  government.  1  ha. e  sis  nuiles  and  six  horses  under  my 
care. and  will  say  that  I  keep  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  at  hand 
and  have  used  it  with  good  results,  especially  on  Collar 
Soreit,  Sprained  Joint,  and  Kicks,  as  it  is  next  to  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  mules  in  close  quarters  without  some  of  them 
getting  kicked,  'yours  truly,  JAMES  H.  HENDERSON. 


free.  Address 

DR.  B.J.  KENDALL  CO. 

Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 
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HUMOROUS 


A  beautiful  lady  named  Psyche 
Is  loved  by  a  follow  named  Yche. 

One  thine  about  Ych 

The  lady  can’t  lych 

Is  his  beard,  which  is  dreadfully  spyche. 

—Answers. 

“I  HOPE  you  never  talk  back  when 
naughty  boys  call  you  bad  names?” 
“No,  ma’am.  I’m  a  little  tongue  tied 
I  always  hit  ’em  with  a  rock.” — Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer. 

“To  demonstrate  the  mysterious  work-  j 
ings  of  Providence,”  says  a  Billville  ex¬ 
change,  “while  it  is  true  he  was  run  over 
by  the  train,  the  engine  only  cut  off  the 
leg  that  had  the  rheumatism  In  it.” — 
Atlanta  Constitution. 

“Hiuam,  I  see  where  that  college  that 
our  Zeke  goes  to  up  in  Chicago  has 
bought  50,000  bugs.”  “Gosh,  Mandy, 
don’t  send  any  more  money,  an’  maybe 
we  can  pay  his  schoolin’  in  Potato  hugs.” 
— Chicago  Daily  News. 

“A  noRSE  ran  away  with  my  brother, 
and  he  hasn’t  been  out  of  doors  for 
three  weeks.”  “That’s  nothing;  my 
brother  ran  away  with  a  horse,  and  he 
hasn’t  been  out  of  doors  for  three 
years.” — Baltimore  American. 

Physician  (with  his  ear  to  patient’s 
breast)  •  “There  is  a  curious  swelling 
over  the  regions  of  the  heart,  sir,  which 
must  be  reduced  at  once.”  Patient 
(anxiously):  “That  ‘swelling’  is  my 
pocketbook,  doctor.  Please  don’t  reduce 
it  too  much.” — Credit  Lost. 

I 

The  Rector’s  Dauchier;  “My  father  1 
feels  it  very  much,  Mrs.  Barker,  that  j 
you  should  leave  the  church  every  Sun-  j 
day  just  before  the  sermon.  Don’t  you  j 
think  you  might  try  and  stay  in  fu¬ 
ture?”  Mrs.  Barker:  “I  dursn’t  do  it, 
miss.  I  do  snore  that  dreadful  when 
I’m  asleep.” — Punch. 

“What  do  you  consider  the  most  im- 
jiortant  branch  of  education?”  “Arith¬ 
metic.”  answered  Mr.  Cumrox;  “give  a  j 
boy  plenty  of  arithmetic.  What  blights  i 
the  careers  of  so  many  young  men  is 
the  failure  to  realize  that  you  can’t  sub¬ 
tract  a  $5,000  expense  account  from  a 
$1,000  income.” — Washington  Star. 

Pa  he  sat  down  on  ma’s  old  hat — 

Pa’s  big  around  and  wide  and  fat—  j 
And  when  he  saw  what  he  had  done  | 
He  rose  and  seemed  to  want  to  run. 

Put  ina,  she  grabbed  It  with  a  smile 
And  said:  “Pand  sakes!  It’s  just  the 
style.’’  —Chicago  Record-Herald. 


FREE! 


Special  Offer  to  Readers  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker 

GOOD  FOR  JANUARY. 

A  Very  Fine  Imported 
China  Tea  Set 

(5G  pieces)  or  Toilet  Set,  or  Parlor 
Lamp,  or  Clock,  or  Watch,  and  many 
other  articles  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion,  FliEn,  with  a  club  order  of 
20  lbs.  of  onr  New  Crop  60c. 
Tea,  or  120  lbs.  Bakiugr  Powder, 
45c.  a  lb. ,  or  an  assorted  order  of 
Teas  and  B.  P.  This  advertisement 
MUST  accompany  order.  You 
will  have  no  trouble  in  getting  orders 
among  your  neighbors  and  friends  for 
20  Ihs.  of  our  celebrated  Teas  &  B.P. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  GO., 

31  and  33  Vesey  Street, 

P.  O.  Box  280.  NEW  YORK. 


Ktuliu'cd  Wholesale  Prices 
on  all  kinds  of  fencing  wire,  includ¬ 
ing  the  best  Coiled  Spring  wire  made. 
Send  for  catalogue  describing  the 
Cleveland  Fence.  Colled  Spring  and 
Steel  Gates  THE  CEEVELANH 
FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


MAKE  MONEY 

pulling  fftompe,  gToba,  etc., 

&ad  cle«rio£  Und  for  ^our- 
and  oiberi.  UerealM 
l*aller  U  the  he«t« 

PS  ,CtnUnrlll«,  It. 


CAUTION! 


When  you  are  purchasing  a 

ROOF^INC 

for  your  houses  and  outbuildings,  be  sure  that  the 
name  “  RUBEROID  ”  is  stamped  on  every  three 
feet  of  the  material,  as  in  the  citt,  throughout  the 
full  length  of  the  roll.  You  will  then  know  that 
you  are  getting  the  genuine  Ruberoid  Roofing, 
which  "has  been  the  standard  for  Eleven  Years, 
and  not  one  of  its  poor  imitations.  Ruberoid 
is  water-proof  and  fire-resisting.  Never  melts,  rots 
or  tears.  Lasts  for  years.  You  can  apply  it 
yourself.  Send  for  samples  and  Booklet  K. 

Address  Dept.  K, 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO., 

100  William  Street,  New  York. 


$116- FARMERS’  SAW  MILLI-SII5 


Awarded  First  Prize.  Gold  Medal 


To  introduce  OUR  NEW  FARMERS’  SAW 
MILL,  fitted  with  DkLOACH  Variable  Friction  Feed, 
we  make  this  special  offer: 

We  will  deliver  on  cars  at  Factory  our  No.  O 
PONY  FARMERS’  SAW  MILL,  with  DeLoach  J’atent 
Variable  Friction  Feed,  Duplex  Dogs,  Improved  Head 
Blocks  and  Ratchet  Set  Works,  complete  as  shown  in 
cut,  except  has  Carriage  made  in  two  four-foot  sec¬ 
tions,  with  Rope  Drive  Instead  of  Rack  and  ITnlon, 
without  Saw  01  Belt,  for 

$115  SPOT  CASH ! 


Harry  Hootman,  Washingtom  Pa.,  says:  “The 
little  lielxiach  Mill  is  surely  a  Dandy.  I  cut  4,800 
feet  of  hard  oak  jrer  day  with  10-h.  p.  A  man  near 

me  bought  a - ralil,  and  only  cuts  1,500  feet  a  day 

with  20-h.  p.  This  shows  that  your  mills  are  surely 
ahead  of  the  rest.”  _ 


With 36-lnch  Solid  Saw,  $12r.!j0;  40-lnch,  $132.50  ;  44-inch, 

$140.00;  48-inch,  $150.00. 

Witq  36-inch  Inserted  Saw,  $147.50  ;  40-lnch,  $152.50; 

44-Inch,  $160.00  ;  48-Inch,  $170.00. 

Best  Rubber  Belting,  4-ply,  6-inch.  20  cents  per  foot; 

8-inch,  80  cents  per  foot,  net  cash. 

NO  DISCOUNTS  FROM  THESE  PRICES. 

OUR  GUARANTEE:  This  Mill  is  warranted  to  be  made  In  workman-llke  manner,  of  first-class  material 
throughout,  and  to  give  perfect  satisfaction  if  operated  according  to  our  printed  Instructions,  which  are  so 
simple  that  a  boy  can  understand  them.  Anyone  with  ordinary  pjTEDLiGRN'CE  can  set  and  oi  ehate 
THIS  MILL  without  the  assistance  of  an  experienced  sawyer  or  mill 

2,500  feet  of  firsGclass  lumber  per  day.  with  only  FOUR--horse  power;  3,000  to  8.500  feet  with  6-horsepower, 
4,000  to  5.000  feet  with  8-horse  power,  etc,,  and  is  adapted  to  any  kind  or  size  power  up  to  lo-horse  power.  IK 
interested,  write  for  large  Illustrated  catalogue  of  IleLOACH  Hatent  Saw  Mills  to  suit  any  power, 
from  4  to200-h.p.;  Shlnjfle  Mill  Machinery,  Drag  Saws.  rianers.  KdBers.'rrimmers.  State 
an<l  Lath  Alills,  liolters.  Corn  anti  Ituhr  Mills,  Water  M  lieels.  Shafting,  Pulleys,  Gearing,  etc. 

(Be  sure  to  say  you  saw  our  ad.  In  this  p^er).  nriA  .mr.-NTmA  /-a 

^  ^  Address  BOX  000,  ATLANTA,  GA. 

[^0LOdCn  IVIlll  IVITfifa  OOa  y  or  130  LIBERTY  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

P.  S.  Crowley,  Quitman,  Pa.,  says:  »  The  Delkiach  Variable  Friction  Feed  is  perfection.  When  I  need 
another  saw  mill  1  want  the  DeLoach  every  time.” 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Rider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  but  If  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  fiowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  in  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  which  Is  proof 
that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 


Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


35  Warren  St.,  New  Yoke. 
239  Franklin  St..  Boston. 


692  Craig  St.,  MONTREAL.  P.  Q. 
Tenlente-Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 
22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  n.  s.  w. 


40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

40  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


ipilllC  Pulverizing  Harrow 

A  V IWI  k  Clod  Crusher  and  Le 


Sizes 

T0 13  1-2  F««t. 

Agents 

Wanted 


Leveler 

SENT  ON  TRIAL 

To  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 

The  best  pulverizer — cheapest  Riding  Har¬ 
row  on  earth.  We  also  make  walk¬ 
ing  Acmes.  The  Acme 
crushes,  cuts,  pulverizes, 
turns  and  levels  all 
soils  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Made  en¬ 
tirely  of  cast  steel 
and  wrought  iron 
—indestructible. 
Catalog  and  Booklet,  "An  Ideal  Harrow,"  by  Henry  Stewart,  mailed  free.  4 

leliver  free  on  board  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Colambpa,  Louisville,  Kaosas  City,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco,  etc. 
Idress  DUANE  H.  NASH.  SOLE  MANUFACTURER  -  MILLINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY. 


Will  also  spread  eompost.  lime,  land  plaster,  salt,  wood  ashes,  cotton  seed  and  hulls,  and  in  every  case 
do  it  quicker,  better  and  more  evenly  than  it  can  be  done  by  hand.  Spreads  as  much  manure  in  one  day  as  twelve  men  can 
load  and  spread  by  hand  and  the  job  is  much  better  when  done.  Spreads  the  largest  load  a  team  can  haul  in  2  to  4  minutes.  It 
makes  the  same  amount  of  manure  go  three  times  as  far  and  at  the  same  time  produce  better  results. 

DCGIII  ITrn  to  spread  much  or  little  while  in  motion.  Puts  Clini  CCQ  I  OPflll— ready  to  load.  Noturniug 
nbUULHlUU  it  on  thick  on  poor  spots— 2tu25loads  per  acre.  kHULbOO  ArnUII  back  into  position  with  crank. 
POIIDIIICn  tinnn  lyn  evn  GITT  keeps  manure  away  from  beater  whUeloading  and  acts  as  hood  in  spreading. 
UUinDIIILU  nUUU  AIIII  CAII  HAIUCatchesallilyiagstlcks,  stones,  etc.  Front  wheelscut  under,  and  inachiuecau 
be  turned  in  its  own  length.  Made  In  two  styles  and  four  sizes.  Capacity  SO  to  70  bushels.  Itsaves  time,  labor  and  nioiiey 
and  will  double  the  crops.  Makes  all  manure  so  fine  and  spreads  it  socvenlytliatitisimraediatelyavanableforplantfooa. 
I  IDGC  PiTAI  flGIIC  10  by  IS  inches,  with  8  large  cuts  shows  tlie  spreader  perfectly  and  describe  it  fully.  Tellsalsohow 
LAnDk  llA  I  ALUDUb  to  apply  manure  to  secure  bestresults.  Mailed  Dree.  '' 

•■ITH  MANURE  SPREADER  COap  SS  N.  JEFFERSON  ST^  CHICAGO.  lUa 


lade  for  the  Rian 
fVho  Wants  the^ 
lest. 


The' Great  Western 
Manure  Spreader 


Endless 

Apron 


spreads  all  kluda 
of  manure, fresh, 
well  rotted,  floe, 
coarse,  bard, 
mixed,  lull 
of  straw, 
full  of  com 
stalks, 
etc. 


A  FENCE  SECURE 

from  within  and  without,  it  keeps  its  form 
in  heat  and  cold.  It  does  not  unravel  for  all 
wires  are  continuous.  Extra  strong  at  top  and 
bottom.  A  fence  to  meet  all  needs,  handsome, 
strong,  permanent,  easily  and  quickly  built. 
18  to.’il  inch  heights,  it  is.suited  to  every  farm 
want- -all  kinds  of  stock.  Catalogue  free. 

CUYAHOGA  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO., 
Dept.  N,  Cuyahoga  F alia,  O. 


A  FENCE  MACHINE 

That  combines  Siraplieity,  Durability,  Ra¬ 
pidity  and  Economy,  Th®  DUPLEX.  It 
makes  over  lOO  Htyles,  50  to  70  rod  a  day,  of 
HorsF-high,  Bnll-Htrong.  Pig  and  Chicken-tight 
Fence  that  combines  Strength,  Uniformity, 
Permanency,  Keliabllit.v  and  Efflclenev 
AT  COST  OK  WIKE.  Machine  on  Trial.  Full 
information  free.  Wire  of  every  descrlr*- 
tlon  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Write  today. 
EITSKLMAN  BR0THKK8,  BoxD92  Mancie,  Ind. 


ORIGINAL. 


We  were  weaving  Page  Coiled  Wire  Fence  many 
years  before  any  other  fence  comi)any,  now  In  ex¬ 
istence,  was  in  business.  We  are  weaving  It  yet. 
PAGK  IVOVKN  WIUK  FENCE  CO.,  A  lUil  ..11 ICII. 


Tell  Your  Neighbors 

A  It  O  U  T  J  T  .  Tell  them  that  wo  arc  selling 

BARB  WIRE 

We  can  furnish  it  with  two  or  four  imiiits;  barb.s 
three  or  six  inches  apart.  We  sell  WOVEN  WIKF: 
FENCE  at  one-half  manufacturers’  prices.  Write  for 
delivered  jirices.  DO  IT  TO-DAY. 

CASE  BROS.,  Colchester,  Ct.,  Bo.\340. 


SOMETHING  NEW. 


— -Tn 

Attracts  attention,  but  you  can’t  hide  the  originals 
with  substitutes.  The  F'rost  Coiled  Spring  Steel  Wire 
was  the  first  on  the  market,  and  In  quality,  perfection 
of  coil  and  service,  is  FIRST  yet.  Used  in  all  our 
fences.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


PALMER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

Throe-horse,  price  $100.  Will  saw 
two  cords  of  wood  per  hour,  run 
thrasher,  cream  separator,  grind 
feed,  and  do  all  kinds  of  farm  work. 

gallons  of  gasoline  has  cut  80 
tons  of  ensilage. 

Sizes  up  to  15  Horse  Power. 

Send  for  Catalogue  R. 
l’.AI.3IKK  IlKOS.,  Uoscob.Coun 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines.  Sizes,  1  toBOH.P, 

Ch«Ap«st  and  Safest  Power  Known 
For  pumping  and  electric  light- 
grinding  corn^  separatlnt 
cream,  sawing  wood  and  allpower 
pnrposes.  Highest  Award  for 
Direct  Coupled  Koglneai  1  Gener¬ 
ator,  Paris  Kxp.,  1900;  awarded 
Gold  Bledal  Pan-Am.  Kxp.,  BufTaJi, 
1901 ;  Gold  Medal,  Charleston,  8.0. , 
Rxp.,  1903.  Bend  for  Oatalogne. 

A.  M1£X^  138  Mott  et..  New  York 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 

w  T  f-t  TV  Any  Place 

I  S  r  1 1 

For  Any  Purpose 
atlonaries,  Portables,  Knjjines 
and  Pumps,  Holsters, 
Sawing  Outfits. 

$  44  1  11  £k  n.Tl  ri 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


LAMBERT 


Ga®  or  Gasoline 

Is  the  reliable  engine. 
No  long  shut-down  for 
repairs.  Simple,  econo¬ 
mical.  Easy  to  regulate 
''speed.  Strongguaranteo. 

_ Agents  wanted.  Write  for  catalog,  i 

i  LAMBKRTnASA GASOUNB ENGINECO.,  Anderson, Ind. 


The  Metcalfe  Gasoline  Engine 

Stationary  and  Portable. 

Admirably  adapt¬ 
ed  for  all  kinds  of 
power  on  the  farm 
as  well  as  s  h  o  p 
aud  factories. 

MamifacturC'i 
under  our  own 
patents.  Best  ma¬ 
terial  and  work 
mansbip  obtain 
able. 

Write  forjtrices  and  catalogues  to 
THE  METCALFE  MEG.  CO.,  OUINCV.  t’A. 


To  Owners  of  Gasoline  Engines, 
Automobiles,  Launches,  Etc. 

Auto-Sparker 

clous  away  entirely  with  all  startliiK  ami 
running  batteries,  their  annoyai.c-c- 
aud  expense.  No  belt — no  switcli— i*" 
batteries.  Can  be  sttaclied  to  any  en 
gine  now  using  batteries,  fully  guai 
anteed;  write  for  descriptive  cataloi:. 

Motsinger  Device  Mfg.  Co. 
68  Maiu  Street,  I’cudlctou,  Ina. 


HOJA 
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THAT  PENNSYLVANIA  ORCHARD  AGAIN. 

HOW  TO  BRACE  IT  UP. 

J.  H.  Hale  Talks  Cultivation. 

If  the  orchard  was  mine  I  should  tackle  it  this 
coming  Spring  with  a  broadcast  application  of  some 
good  fertilizer;  stable  manure  if  I  had  plenty  of  it; 
if  not,  fine  ground  bone,  potash  in  its  cheapest  and 
most  available  form,  and  a  moderate  amount  of  ni¬ 
trogen.  I  would  then  put  in  a  stiff,  steady  team  and 
a  good  strong  plow  and  break  it  up  thoroughly  to  the 
depth  of  four  or  five  inches.  I  would  have  a  man 
follow  the  plow  with  a  good  sharp  ax  and  give  a 
smooth  cut  to  all  large  roots  that  were  broken.  The 
trees  themselves  I  should  prune  in  a  moderate  way, 
no  reckless  cutting  and  slashing.  I  should  wet  the 
bodies  and  larger  limbs  and  scrape  them  thoroughly, 
if  they  were  covered  with  rough  bark,  that  could  be 
thus  got  off.  Then  some  time  in  March  I  should 
spray  them  either  with  strong  potash  water  or  sul¬ 
phate  of  copper  wash;  later,  as  the  buds  were  swell¬ 
ing,  a  good  spraying  of  Bordeaux,  and  probably  an¬ 
other  Bordeaux  spraying  with  some  arsenical  poison 
mixture  along  in 
May  or  early  June. 

Assuming  that  the 
plowing  has  all 
been  done  in  April, 
and  the  earlier  the 
better,  I  should 
give  thorough  cul¬ 
ture  through  May, 

June  and  July  with 
most  approved  im¬ 
plements  at  hand. 

Cutaway  or  spring- 
tooth  harrow  would 
serve  the  purpose 
best.  A  good  lim¬ 
ing  of  the  land,  or 
a  liberal  dressing 
of  hard-wood  ash¬ 
es  along  the  last 
of  July,  and  then 
seeding  the  whole 
to  clover  would  be 
my  way  of  finish¬ 
ing  up  the  season. 

The  folio  wing 
Winter  I  should 
give  whatever  further  pruning  seemed  desirable,  and 
spray  according  to  apparent  needs;  a  little  fertilizer 
in  the  Spring,  if  my  pocketbook  would  stand  it,  and 
then  start  the  harrows  the  minute  frost  and  mud 
would  admit,  and  keep  up  the  cultivation  same  as  be¬ 
fore.  By  the  second  year  the  orchard  ought  to  begin 
to  feel  and  show  the  results  of  such  treatment,  and 
perhaps  to  do  some  business  on  its  own  account. 
Further  annual  treatment  would  continue  along  about 
the  same  lines,  provided,  of  course,  the  results  were 
such  as  to  warrant  it.  Breaking  and  tearing  as  many 
roots  as  would  be  likely  in  this  first  plowing  up  would 
be  a  great  shock  to  the  trees,  and  probably  force  a 
strong  development  of  fruit  buds  the  first  year  of  cul¬ 
tivation.  and  so  I  should  reasonably  expect  a  fine  crop 
of  apples  the  second  year,  but  it  is  one  thing  to  expect 
results  from  an  orchard  and  another  thing  to  get  it. 
To  handle  an  orchard  as  I  have  suggested  will  cost 
some  money,  energy  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  in¬ 
telligence,  but  a  40-acre  apple  orchard  rightly  handled 
is  worth  a  lot  of  money,  and  ought  to  pay  all  the  bills 
and  leave  a  splendid  profit  on  top  of  it 

I  am  a  believer  in  culture,  and  have  mighty  little 
sympathy  with  the  general  orchardists  who  expect  to 
get  success  in  any  other  way.  The  success  of  Friend 
Hitchings,  with  his  mulch  system,  and  the  apparent 


endorsement  of  the  general  plan  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
bound  to  lead  a  whole  lot  of  lazy  fellows  astray. 
There  are  enough  orchardists  uncertain  and  wabbling 
anyway,  and  they  will  easily  follow  this  idea,  think¬ 
ing  that  a  little  bunch  of  hay  here  and  there  is  really 
mulching.  But  even  if  they  were  to  mulch  as  liber¬ 
ally  as  our  friend  Hitchings,  there  is  a  very  grave 
doubt  in  my  mind  whether  that  is  the  right  way  to 
handle  the  soil.  I  have  a  notion  that  turning  over 
the  soil,  shaking  it  up,  and  giving  it  sunlight  and  air 
occasionally  has  a  beneficial  effect,  far  beyond  any¬ 
thing  that  we  can  estimate;  while  the  covering  up 
and  smothering  it  with  a  mulch  not  only  prevents  all 
this,  but  serves  as  a  breeding  place  for  a  whole  lot  of 
nuisances.  I  was  more  than  sorry  to  see  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  page  2,  that  my  friend  Craig,  of  Cornell,  has 
taken  the  “teeter  board”  and  got  on  the  fence.  Lead¬ 
ers  of  horticultural  thought  ought  to  lead  in  the  right 
direction,  and  not  follow  every  new  straddlebug  idea 
that  comes  along.  Culture,  culture,  culture  is  the 
sure  road  to  success,  while  any  other  scheme  of  hand¬ 
ling  the  orchard  is  pretty  likely  to  lead  the  other  way. 

Connecticut.  j.  h.  hale. 


Mulching  Versus  Cultivation. 

At  first  glance  the  casual  observer  will  jump  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  two  methods  are  radically  op¬ 
posed  to  each  other,  and  that  if  mulching  is  right  and 
successful  we  have  been  making  serious  mistakes  in 
practicing  and  preaching- cultivation.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  case,  as  he  will  discover  by  a  closer  study 
of  the  methods  of  Mr.  Vergon  and  Mr.  Hitchings, 
whose  operations  have  been  brought  most  prominent¬ 
ly  before  the  public.  We  need  to  study  foundation 
principles  more  closely,  and  then  work  out  their  ap¬ 
plication  to  our  individual  needs  and  conditions, 
rather  than  blindly  follow  dogmatic  rules  and  pre¬ 
cepts.  The  requirements  of  tree  and  fruit  production, 
with  which  we  have  to  do,  are  freedom  from  injurious 
insects  and  fungous  diseases,  and  an  abundant  and 
judicious  supply  of  plant  food  and  moisture,  and  the 
best  and  most  economical  method  by  which  to  secure 
these  requisites  will  depend  largely  upon  circum¬ 
stances.  The  American  people  are  impulsive  and  ver¬ 
satile  and  incline  to  go  to  extremes.  Cultivation  of 
orchards  has  been  generally  recommended  of  late,  and 
most  of  the  best  orchardists  are  now  following  that 
method,  but  the  more  observing  of  them  can  see  that 
the  plan,  like  all  others,  has  its  disadvantages  as  well 
as  its  advantages,  and  when  they  hear  of  the  plan  of 


growing  fruit  by  mulching  they  jump  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  they  have  at  last  found  the  perfect  system. 
There  are  advantages  and  objections  in  both  plans. 
The  objections  to  cultivation  are  first  that  a  great 
deal  of  labor  is  required,  and  at  a  very  busy  season. 
There  is  also  more  or  less  damage  to  the  trunk  and 
branches,  and  some  apparent  injury  to  the  roots.  I 
say  apparent,  because  I  am  not  sure  that  we  have  any 
very  .iefinite  idea  as  to  when  or  how  much  we  are 
injuring  the  tree  by  the  removal  of  a  few  roots.  We 
are  also  losing  fertility  and  humus,  although  this 
latter  objection  does  not  hold  with  equal  force  when 
cover  crops  are  used  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
growing  season.  There  is  also  the  objection  of  dirty 
windfalls,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  color  and  keep¬ 
ing  qualities  are  not  as  good  as  in  fruit  from  sod- 
grown  trees.  This  last  point,  however,  may  be  so 
modified  by  variations  of  climate  and  other  conditions 
that  an  authoritative  statement  is  hardy  possible. 

So  much  for  the  objectionable  features  of  this  plan, 
and  now  what  are  the  disadvantages  of  mulching? 
There  is,  I  believe,  more  danger  of  harboring  vermin 
and  destructive  insects,  and  also  an  objection  might 

be  raised  against 
attracting  the  roots 
so  near  the  sur¬ 
face,  but  if  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  kept  up 
carefully  and  con¬ 
tinuously  n  a  t  u  re 
will  probably  regu¬ 
late  that.  A  recent 
writer  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  presents  an 
Important  feature 
of  the  problem, 
when  he  speaks  of 
the  difficulty  o  f 
g  r  0  w  1  ng  a  suffi¬ 
cient  supply  of 
mulching  material 
in  old  o  r  c  h  a  r  ds 
where  the  trees 
shade  the  ground 
so  completely  as  to 
destroy  all  vegeta¬ 
tion  under  them. 
Possibly  the  most 
profitable  solution 
of  a  case  of  this 
kind  would  be  the  hauling  in  of  straw  or  stalks  or 
other  litter  from  outside,  and  yet  I  can  readily  see 
that  in  many  sections  this  practice  might  be  too  ex¬ 
pensive  to  be  profitable.  The  mulch  method  is  prob¬ 
ably  better  suited  to  the  apple  and  pear  than  to  trees 
of  quicker  growth  and  shorter  life,  like  the  peach  and 
plum.  We  have  near  us  quite  a  tract  of  thin  sandy 
land  with  a  cold  moist  subsoil,  and  about  six  or  eight 
inches  of  moderately  fertile  surface  soil.  Consider¬ 
able  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  growing  trees 
to  any  great  age  in  such  soils  under  the  usual  meth¬ 
ods,  and  I  have  long  advised  that  the  plow  never  be 
used  in  orchards  on  such  soils,  but  that  the  trees  be 
mulched  and  the  roots  given  the  free  use  of  the  lim¬ 
ited  feeding  ground  afforded,  and  not  continuously 
cut  off  by  the  plow,  as  they  are  likely  to  be  where 
cultivation  is  practiced  in  such  shallow  soil.  This 
plan  has  proven  to  be  a  decided  improvement  where 
tried.  On  the  whole  the  mulch  method  seems  to  be 
the  easier  and  cheaper  method,  but  mere  ease  and 
cheapness  are  not  all  that  is  required, .  and  the  better 
class  of  orchardists  will  want  conclusive  evidence 
that  equally  good  results  are  obtained.  We  want  to 
know  whether  the  mulch  will  supply  as  much  mois¬ 
ture  as  will  cultivation,  and  whether  the  bacteria  in 
the  shaded  soil  under  the  mulch  will  liberate  the 
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stored-up  fertility  from  the  soil  as  effectively  as  will 
plowing.  If  these  two  questions  can  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative  we  will  gladly  go  into  partnership  with  na¬ 
ture,  and  do  less  cultivating  and  more  mowing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  experiment  stations  or 
agricultural  colleges  might  easily  determine  the  com¬ 
parative  supply  of  moisture  in  the  soil  under  the  two 
methods  of  management,  and  might  possibly  tell  us 
as  to  their  relative  efficiency  in  liberating  plant  food. 
1  believe  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  has  for  several 
years  been  conducting  such  an  experiment,  but  how 
many  branches  of  the  question  they  are  studying,  or 
what  progress  they  have  made  I  do  not  know.  My 
own  practice  has  been  to  grow  small  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables  (the  latter  preferred)  in  the  orchard  until  of 
bearing  size  and  age,  and  then  seed  down  for  a  year 
or  two  to  clover,  especially  if  the  trees  were  growing 
quite  freely  and  seemed  slow  in  forming  fruit  buds. 
This  usually  had  a  tendency  to  form  fruit  buds,  and 
the  clover  increased  the  supply  of  humus  in  soil  when 
plowed  under.  Thereafter  I  cultivated  thoroughly 
during  the  fore  part  of  the  season  and  grew  a  cover 
crop  later.  I  think  many  make  a  mistake  in  plowing 
orchards  too  deeply.  I  do  not  like  to  use  the  ordi¬ 
nary  turning  plow  in  a  bearing  orchard,  but  prefer 
the  gang  plow  and  disk  and  spring-tooth  harrow. 

Sec’y  Ohio  Hort’l  Society.  w,  w.  farnswokth. 

Another  Thought  About  Mulching. 

I  can  easily  conceive  the  spirit  in  which  Prof. 
Waugh  made  his  protest  against  the  agitation  of  the 
Hitch Ings  method  (page  831,  last  volume).  He  fan¬ 
cies  he  sees  the  result  of  many  years  of  teaching  in 
jeopardy.  But  he  writes  on  the  assumption  that  the 
sod  method  will  encourage  slovenly  and  negligent 
habits  in  orchardists.  I  cannot  agree  with  him  in 
that.  The  two  systems  demand  an  equal  amount  of 
intelligence  and  care  for  their  successful  execution. 
In  either  case  there  will  unfortunately  be  only  a  small 
minority  of  fruit  growers  who  will  do  perfect  work. 
The  man  who  has  the  energy  to  maintain  a  dust 
mulch  will  be  smart  enough  to  provide  a  grass  mulch. 
After  all,  the  spraying  of  the  trees  is  as  important  as 
any  other  work,  and  is  required  equally  under  both 
systems.  I  submit  that  a  man  who  sprays  thoroughly 
and  conscientiously  will  do  the  other  part  of  the  work 
In  the  same  spirit.  Though  I  have  nothing  in  experi¬ 
ment  to  offer,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  adopt  the 
Hitchings  method  on  a  large  scale,  and  in  preference 
to  any  other.  There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  it. 
Every  action  and  its  result  is  capable  of  a  clear  scien¬ 
tific  explanation.  1  approve  it  especially  because  it  is 
less  artificial  and  nearer  to  nature’s  method.  Thor¬ 
ough  cultivation  means  bare  soil  and  a  rapid  deple¬ 
tion  of  humus,  and  that  means  that  manure  or  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  must  be  resorted  to;  and  while  an 
orchardist  may  be  perfect  in  all  else,  he  may  make 
the  fatal  error  of  allowing  his  soil  to  grow  poorer  and 
poorer.  From  my  observations  in  this  section,  star¬ 
vation  is  the  bane  of  the  farmer’s  orchard,  and  while 
miscellaneous  farm  crops  have  made  the  soil  about 
the  trees  red  and  thin,  their  owners  are  lamenting  the 
good  old  days  when  it  was  no  trouble  to  grow  good 
apples.  Though  an  educator  has  spent  a  life-time  in 
teaching  a  certain  system,  he  should  be  progressive 
and  public-spirited  enough  readily  to  admit  the  merits 
of  a  new  system,  even  If  he  realizes  that  it  is  destined 
to  supersede  what  he  has  spent  so  many  laborious 
years  in  upbuilding.  The  spirit  of  our  age  is  prog¬ 
ress,  and  one  step  soon  finds  itself  under  the  heel  of 
another.  l.  r.  j. 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

Advice  from  Personal  Experience. 

Mr.  Powell  is  right  (page  17)  when  he  suggests  at¬ 
tacking  the  subsoil  first.  In  my  opinion  the  character 
and  mechanical  condition  of  the  subsoil  is  more  im¬ 
portant  to  an  apple  tree  than  the  surface  soil.  The 
subsoil  should  be  open  so  as  not  only  to  allow  water 
to  pass  down  freely  and  thus  prevent  the  collection  of 
stagnant  water  about  the  roots,  but  also  to  allow 
water  to  pass  up  to  the  roots  by  capillary  action  dur¬ 
ing  the  dry  months.  By  combining  the  excellent  sug¬ 
gestions  of  Messrs.  Powell,  Waugh  and  Card,  drain¬ 
ing,  plowing  shallow,  cultivating  thoroughly,  ferti¬ 
lizing  with  barnyard  manure,  acid  phosphate  and 
muriate  of  potash,  then  plowing  in  Mammoth  clover; 
then  plowing,  fertilizing  and  cultivating  again;  scrap¬ 
ing  the  trees  and  washing  with  weak  lye,  and  spray¬ 
ing  thoroughly  and  systematically;  keeping  up  this 
system  for  about  three  years,  then  after  the  trees  have 
begun  to  show  new  life  and  have  borne  a  crop  of 
fruit  following  Mr.  Hitchings’s  plan  partially  or  in 
full,  this  orchard  may  be  brought  into  profitable  bear¬ 
ing  provided  the  varieties  are  right.  There  is  no  use 
attempting  to  do  anything  with  the  orchard  unless 
he  is  willing  to  do  most  thorough  work,  and  continue 
in  a  systematic  way  for  a  series  of  years,  and  this 
will  be  expensive.  I  think  before  spending  any  money 
on  this  orchard  he  should  know  to  a  certainty  that 


the  trees  are  all  desirable  market  varieties.  From 
his  description  of  the  soil  and  the  lay  of  the  land,  the 
site  is  evidently  not  an  ideal  one  for  an  orchard.  If 
in  addition  to  this  he  has  only  low-priced  apples  he 
may  find  himself  in  the  position  of  having  the  wrong 
tree  planted  in  the  wrong  place,  in  which  case  the 
best  he  can  do  is  to  get  a  whole  lot  of  high-priced 
experience  out  of  his  orchard,  as  I  have  done. 

An  investigation  of  the  fruit  industry  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  during  the  past  Summer  has  brought  out  the 
fact  that  very  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  varieties  in  this  State  25  years  ago.  There 
being  few  commercial  orchards,  farmers  depended 
largely  upon  the  traveling  tree  peddler  for  advice,  and 
as  a  consequence  were  induced  to  plant  a  great  many 
varieties,  mostly  of  kinds  that  were  unsalable  else¬ 
where.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  apples  in  the 
older  orchards  of  the  State  are  kinds  that  do  not  sell 
well  in  the  general  market  now,  because  we  have 
better  ones,  and  unless  “Reader”  knows  that  at  least 
four-fifths  of  the  trees  in  that  orchard  are  desirable 
market  sorts,  my  advice  would  be  to  sell  the  timber 
for  saw  frames  and  chisel  handles,  and  plant  a  young 
orchard  on  a  more  favorable  location,  selecting  only 
a  few  varieties  that  do  well  in  his  neighborhood  and 
are  in  demand  at  top  prices  in  the  general  market, 
and  then  whether  he  mulches  or  cultivates  he  should 
/ceep  the  hogs  out  of  the  orchard.  It  may  be  “a  cheap 
method  of  tillage,”  but  is  very  unsatisfactory.  A  hog 
never  does  exactly  what  you  want  him  to. 

Dauphin  Co.,  Pa.  GABRim.  hiester. 


THE  PALMER  GREENING  APPLE. 

'J'he  pictures  shown  on  the  first  page,  Fig.  22,  were 
made  from  samples  sent  us  by  H.  O.  Mead,  of  Lunen¬ 
burg,  Mass.  Mr.  Mead  is  an  expert  fruit  grower,  who 
writes  as  follows  about  this  variety: 

The  Palmer  Greening,  or  Washington  Royal,  is  a 
high  quality  fruit  and  should  be  grown  only  as  des- 
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sert  apple,  or  to  be  eaten  out  of  hand.  The  tree  is  a 
moderate  or  weak  grower,  and  should  for  best  results 
be  top-worked  upon  some  of  our  more  thrifty  varie¬ 
ties.  It  requires  high  culture,  as  with  neglect  it 
makes  a  poor  showing.  The  fruit  is  of  medium  size, 
greenish  yellow  color,  and  a  slightly  reddish  cheek 
when  well  grown.  It  is  a  fine  keeper,  and  in  condi¬ 
tion  to  eat  from  Christmas  until  Decoration  Day.  For 
a  light-colored  apple  it  is  one  of  the  best  to  handle, 
as  it  does  not  show  bruises  very  easily,  and  where 
known  is  always  in  demand  as  an  eating  fruit.  It  is 
not  tart  enough  for  cooking  purposes,  unless  very 
early  in  the  season.  The  No.  2  fruit  has  little  value. 
The  tree  is  also  inclined  to  produce  too  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  such  fruit.  For  best  results  thinning  is  a 
necessity.  If  the  grower  will  produce  only  first-class 
fruit  (and  the  tree  will  generally  produce  some  fruit 
every  season),  and  pack  in  bushel  boxes  or  other 
small  packages,  I  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
obtain  profitable  results,  but  as  a  commercial  variety 
with  the  cultivation  and  care  generally  given  by  our 
New  England  growers  I  do  not  believe  it  will  prove 
as  profitable  as  more  thrifty  and  robust  varieties, 
like  Gravenstein,  Baldwin  and  some  others;  yet  there 
may  be  localities  where  it  will  prove  as  profitable  as 
these  varieties,  but  not  here,  as  bright  red  apples  of 
poorer  quality  bring  as  much  or  more  in  our  market 
than  the  Palmer,  as  grown  by  average  growers. 


THE  EDUCATED  DOG. — The  picture  shown  at 
Fig.  24  is  taken  from  the  circular  of  Dr.  S.  R.  How¬ 
ard,  Hillsboro,  0.  Dr.  Howard  wrote  the  excellent 
article  on  horses’  teeth  printed  last  Fall.  We  are 
often  asked  where  Fox  terrier  dogs  can  be  obtained. 
They  are  seldom  advertised  as  other  breeds  are,  yet 
they  are  seen  everywhere.  We  find  hundreds  of  them 
in  the  city,  where  they  are  kept  as  pets.  They  are 
such  nervous,  high-strung  creatures  that  one  would 
hardly  consider  them  well  adapted  to  “fiat  life,”  yet 
many  of  them  are  there,  fat  and  frisky — far  better 
off  than  many  babies. 


OROWINO  APPLE  SEEDLINGS. 

Will  you  Rive  us  some  short,  practical  Information 
about  how  to  grow  apple  seedling's  up  to  the.  time  they 
are  fit  to  set  out  In  the  orchard?  T  have  started  or  at 
least  planted  some  seed  in  shallow  boxes,  with  good  hot 
horse  manure  underneath  covered  with  about  three  Inches 
of  mellow  earth.  u-  u- 

Fredericton.  N  B. 

Apple  seeds  are  best  planted  in  well-manured  soil 
in  rows  three  feet  apart  as  soon  as  collected.  They 
may  be  kept  over  until  Spring  in  boxes  of  moist  sand 
in  a  cool  place.  Freezing  does  not  harm  them,  but  is 
not  necessary  if  kept  below  the  germinating  tempera¬ 
ture.  Apple  seeds  will  stand  considerable  drying,  but 
if  allowed  to  get  too  hard  germination  will  be  very 
irregular.  In  a  small  way  the  seeds  may  be  grown  in 
pots  four  or  five  inches  deep,  but  your  shallow  boxes 
are  not  well  suited  for  them.  The  seedlings  do  not 
transplant  very  kindly,  and  they  sometimes  blight 
or  “damp  off”  very  quickly  when  grown  in  shallow 
receptacles.  The  soil  can  scarcely  be  too  rich  for 
apple  seedlings  when  grown  in  the  open,  but  if  sown 
in  pots  or  boxes  ordinary  light  garden  soil  is  best. 
The  little  trees  should  stand  about  six  inches  apart 
when  thinned  or  transplanted.  If  wanted  for  stocks 
they  may  stand  as  closely  as  two  or  three  inches. 
Very  thorough  cultivation  should  be  maintained  up 
to  August  to  encourage  all  possible  growth.  Stocks 
should  be  ready  for  use  in  one  season’s  growth, 
though  some  weak  plants  may  need  another  year,  but 
seedlings  for  top-grafting  or  for  fruiting  in  hope  of 
useful  new  varieties  may  stand  in  seed  row  two  or 
more  years  to  reach  convenient  size  for  planting  out. 


ALL  SORTS. 

A  MICHIGAN  APPLE  HOUSE. — In  response  to  the 
inquiry  from  West  Virginia  concerning  a  storage 
building  for  apples,  I  send  a  description  of  one  I  have 
which  was  built  19  years  ago,  and  has  given  good 
satisfaction  ever  since.  The  building  is  20x60,  and 
built  in  the  side  of  a  hill.  The  basement  wall  is  of 
masonry  two  feet  thick.  There  are  six  nine-inch 
sewer  tile  through  the  wall  at  each  end  under  the  first 
floor,  which  is  raised  about  30  inches  from  the  ground 
and  is  made  of  lx3-inch  pieces  laid  one-half  inch 
ajiart,  making  a  slat  floor.  There  are  also  eight-inch 
(ile  along  the  side  walls  just  under  the  second  floor, 
which  is  slatted  like  the  first  floor.  The  second  story 
is  frame,  with  10  inches  of  sawdust  packed  in  and  a 
six-inch  dead-air  space  inside  of  that.  Overhead 
there  are  about  two  feet  of  sawdust.  There  are  three 
12-inch  pipes  running  from  near  the  ceiling  of  tho 
second  story  up  through  the  roof;  these  pipes  have 
tight-fitting  dampers  in  them,  and  by  means  of  them 
and  the  tile  flues,  which  have  removable  caps,  we 
regulate  the  temperature  by  ventilation.  The  door  to 
the  basement  is  in  the  west  end,  and  to  the  second 
story  on  the  south  side.  This  building  will  hold  1,500 
barrels  of  apples  in  bins.  If  the  doors  and  windows 
are  properly  packed  there  is  no  danger  of  freezing. 
Although  the  mercury  has  gone  34  degrees  below  zero 
here,  we  aim  to  keep  the  temperature  of  the  building 
as  near  freezing,  and  not  freeze  as  we  can  while  we 
are  using  it;  this  we  do  by  ventilation,  w.  e.  c.  m’c. 

Hudson,  Mich. 

TOBACCO  DUST  FOR  MELON  VINES.— An  Indi¬ 
ana  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  writes  me  that  he  haa 
had  a  terrible  fight  with  the  striped  beetle  on  melons, 
the  past  season,  but  has  never  used  tobacco  dust,  and 
knows  of  no  one  handling  it  in  his  vicinity.  The 
questions  are:  What  does  it  cost?  How  much  is  re¬ 
quired  for  one-half  acre  of  melons?  How  should  it  be 
applied?  Many  of  our  seedsmen  keep  it  in  stock, 
often  selling  it  in  small  quantities  at  from  five  to  10 
cents  a  pound.  I  have  usually  paid  about  $2.50  or  $3 
per  barrel  for  it.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference 
between  different  samples,  and  some  of  them  I  find 
much  more  effective  than  others.  I  know  of  no  stand¬ 
ard  of  quality,  and  there  is  no  assurance  that,  wher¬ 
ever  you  may  obtain  it  or  what  you  pay  for  it,  it  is 
the  best  or  the  same  that  you  bought  of  the.  same 
persons  before.  It  is  not  impossible  that  in  some 
cases  materials  may  have  been  mixed  in  that  which 
proved  injurious  to  some  plants.  A  barrel  will  go 
over  several  acres.  How  many  will  depend  on  the 
length  of  the  period  and  severity  of  the  attack.  I 
apply  it  by  hand,  sometimes  with  a  garden  trowel, 
dipping  the  dust  up  from  a  pail  held  in  the  left  hand. 
I  use  the  material  very  freely,  covering  small  plants 
entirely  over,  and  repeat  frequently.  In  a  time  of  se¬ 
vere  visitation  of  striped  beetles  all  our  energies  and 
ingenuity  are  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  conquer  the 
enemy,  and  frequently  we  come  out  second  best  in 
the  fight.  A  mixture  of  tobacco  dust  and  bone  meal 
(dust)  has  in  my  experience  proved  more  effective 
than  either  material  alone.  But  eternal  vigilance, 
i.  e.,  frequent  and  liberal  applications,  is  the  price 
of  comparative  safety,  t.  greiner. 
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TI^IKS  ABOUT  FERTILIZERS. 

Fertilizer  for  an  Indiana  Meadow. 

What  kind  of  a  fertilizer  should  I  use  on  a  Tiinottiy 
meadow  two  years  old.  'Phe  ground  is  prairie  land  and 
the  soil  is  black  and  about  two  feet  deep;  the  bottom  is 
gravel  and  coarse  sand,  the  top  i.s  some  sand  but  not 
much.  It  takes  a  good  steel  plow  to  scour..  'Plie  hay 
this  year  went  about  two  tons  per  acre.  o.  i.  g. 

Alida.  Ind. 

Usually  the  most  effective  fertilizer  for  Spring  use 
on  Timothy  is  nitrogen.  Of  all  forms  of  nitrogen,  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  will  give  quickest  results.  From  your 
description  we  should  say  that  your  soil  is  more  like¬ 
ly  to  need  potash  than  phosphoric  acid.  It  does  not 
pay  to  use  one  or  two  of  these  elements  without  the 
third  unless  you  are  sure  that  the  soil  is  already  rich 
enough  in  this  element.  Thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  thrown  away  because  farmers  have  guessed  that 
one  element  was  not  needed  and  therefore  supplied 
only  two  in  their  fertilizer.  Unless  we  know  from 
actual  experiment  that  the  soil  is  already  rich  enough 
in  this  one  element  we  always  use  all  three.  This  we 
consider  the  safest  rule.  If  you  can  buy  blood  and 
bone  or  tankage  at  a  fair  figure  you  can  mix  muriate 
of  potash  with  it.  Probably  it  will  pay  you  better  to 
buy  a  ready-mixed  fertilizer.  Most  of  the  brands  sold 
in  the  Middle  West  contain  ample  phosphoric  acid, 
and  some  of  them  are  high  enough  in  nitrogen  but 
low  in  potash.  We  would  use  at  least  three  per  cent 
of  nitrogen  and  six  of  potash. 

Figuring  Out  a  Fertilizer. 

1  am  offered  fertilizer  chemicals  at  the  following  prices: 
Nitrate  of  soda  at  $41  per  ton,  muriate  of  potash  at  $40, 
14  per  cent  dried  blood  at  $45,  16  per  cent  acid  phosphate 
at  $12.  The  fertilizer  that  I  used  for  corn  the  past  season 
analyzed  1.6  to  per  cent  nitrogen,  914  to  11  per  cent 
available  phosphoric  acid;  two  to  four  per  cent  potash. 
It  was  called  a  bone  phosphate,  and  cost  $26  per  ton. 
Don’t  you  think  I  could  buy  the  materials  and  make  a 
higher  grade  for  the  same  money?  Is  the  phosphoric 
acid  all  available?  J.  v.  b. 

Long  Island. 

In  order  to  understand  what  we  are  doing  let  us 
consult  the  figures.  Pounds  in  one  ton: 

Nitrogen.  Phos.  acid.  Potash. 


Nitrate  of  soda . 

...  320 

•  •  • 

Muriate  of  potash . 

. . 

.  •  ♦ 

Dried  blood  . 

41 

'Pankage  . 

...  119 

289 

Acid  phosphate  . 

320 

Your  corn  fertilizer  guaranteed  32  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  190  of  phosphoric  acid  and  40  pounds  of  potash. 
True,  the  fertilizer  may  contain  more  than  this,  but 
it  is  fair  to  figure  on  the  lowest  amount  that  the 
manufacturer  is  willing  to  guarantee.  You  may  take 
the  following  materials  if  you  like: 


150  pounds  nitrate  of  soda  worth .  $3.07 

200  pounds  blood  worth  .  4.50 

1,400  pounds  acid  phosphate  worth . 10.50 

200  pounds  muriate  of  potash  worth .  4.00 


Total  .  . $22.07 


The  nitrate  gives  you  24  pounds  of  nitrogen  and 
the  blood  28  pounds,  with  a  few  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid.  The  acid  phosphate  gives  196  pounds  of  avail¬ 
able  phosphoric  acid.  The  muriate  gives  100  pounds 
of  potash.  You  thus  have  a  better  analysis  than  the 
highest  guarantee  of  the  manufacturer.  You  must 
decide  what  the  mixing,  handling  and  bagging  will 
cost  you.  The  above  prices  are  fair  except  that  we 
would  not  buy  dried  blood  at  that  figure.  At  aver¬ 
age  prices  we  think  tankage  would  give  cheaper  ni¬ 
trogen  for  corn.  As  a  rule  about  two  per  cent  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  in  acid  phosj)hate  is  not  available — 
that  is  not  in  such  shape  that  the  plants  can  utilize  it. 

Fertilizing  Value  of  Hen  Manure. 

1  bought  about  40  or  45  barrels  of  clear,  or  nearly 

so,  luMi  manure.  What  would  be  good  to  mix  with  it  so 
it  would  be  a  good  fertilizer  for  corn?  How  would  plaster 
do.  and  would  coarse  sand  be  good  to  mix  with  it  so  it 
would  ‘‘cut  it.”  or  what  would  you  think  of  good  loam? 
How  would  you  use  the  mixture  as  a  fertilizer  for  corn? 
What  does  hen  manure  contain  besides  nitrogen?  What 
is  the  commercial  value  of  a  barrel  of  hen  manure? 

Manchester,  N.  H.  o.  g.  k. 

Hen  manure  varies  greatly  in  composition — de¬ 
pending  on  what  the  hens  eat,  what  is  used  with  it 
under  the  perches  and  how  it  is  kept.  On  the  average 
a  ton  will  compare  about  as  follows  with  other  man- 
nures.  Pounds  in  one  ton: 

Nitrogen.  Phos.  acid.  Potash. 

Hen  manure  .  23t4  38*4  32*4 

Barnyard  manure  .  10  7  12 

Some  samples  of  well-dried  hen  manure  will  con¬ 
tain  nearly  twice  as  much  nitrogen  as  this,  but  this 
is  fair  for  an  average  sample.  You  will  see  that  a 
mixture  of  150  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  300  of  acid 
phosphate,  and  70  of  muriate  of  potash  will  give  all 
the  plant  food  that  the  chemist  finds  in  a  ton  of  hen 
manure.  Yet  we  have  never  been  able  to  make  the 
chemical  mixture  equal  the  manure  in  crop  results. 
Evidently  the  crop  finds  something  that  is  lost  to  the 
chemist.  It  would  add  little  of  value  to  the  manure 
to  mix  it  with  plaster,  for  that  contains  no  plant  food 
that  the  corn  is  likely  to  need.  The  plaster  dries  out 
the  manure  and  holds  the  nitrogen,  and  thus  helps 
it.  Instead  of  adding  sand  why  not  mix  chemicals 


with  it  and  thus  make  a  fair  fertilizer?  The  manure 
must  first  be  crushed  or  ground  fine  and  well  sifted 
so  it  will  mix  thoroughly.  A  Connecticut  farmer 
mixed  656  pounds  of  hen  manure,  1,049  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  and  295  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash.  This  was 
analyzed  and  found  to  contain  only  0.64  per  cent  of 
nitrogen,  7.69  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  and  7.71  of 
potash.  There  should  be  more  nitrogen  than  that. 
W^e  suggest  500  pounds  hen  manure,  200  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  250  muriate  of  potash  and  1,050  acid  phosphate 
as  a  fair  fertilizer  for  corn.  Many  farmers  are  con¬ 
tent  to  drop  a  handful  of  the  hen  manure  around  each 
hill  of  corn.  We  think  it  will  pay  to  mix  the  chemi¬ 
cals  with  it. 

A  SHORT  COURSE  AT  CORNELL 

On  page  853  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  last  volume,  I  was 
much  interested  in  an  article  by  W.  T.  Mann  on  the 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell.  Mr.  Mann  seems 
to  convey  the  idea  that  the  College  offers  only  the 
four-year  course  in  agriculture,  and  suggests  a  short¬ 
er  course.  This  is  just  what  is  now  given  at  Cornell. 
I  entered  the  College  of  Agriculture  after  a  two-years’ 
course  in  high  school  in  what  is  known  as  the  special 
or  two  years’  course.  During  that  time  I  studied  in 
general  agriculture  the  preparation  of  soils,  seeding, 
harvesting  and  marketing  of  the  various  cereals,  lo¬ 
cation  and  construction  of  farm  buildings,  barnyard 
manures  and  commercial  fertilizers,  farm  drainage, 
breeding,  feeding  and  management  of  farm  animals 
and  farm  accounts;  in  animal  industry  the  breeding, 
feeding  and  management  of  dairy  and  beef  cattle, 
milk  and  butter  production  and  the  breeding  and  care 
of  poultry.  In  horticulture,  the  general  care  and  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  various  fruits  and  vegetables,  pruning, 
spraying,  budding  and  grafting,  and  in  connection 
with  these  subjects  practical  work  in  the  fields,  barns 
and  orchards.  All  my  time  was  spent  in  acquiring 
knowledge  of  those  subjects  which  bear  directly  on 
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A  BASKETFUL  OF  NERVES.  Fifi.  24. 

practical  agriculture.  I  could  have  taken  a.  one-ycar 

course  or  a  Winter  course  of  three  months,  but  1 

• 

found  that  two  years  were  none  too  long  to  c(unpass 
the  subjects. 

Since  finishing  this  course  I  have  been  for  two  years 
engaged  in  orcharding  and  general  farming.  This 
course  educates  toward  the  farm  rather  than  frow  it, 
and  teaches  the  farmer  more  intelligently  and  profit¬ 
ably  to  till  the  soil,  to  appreciate  more  fully  nature 
around  him,  and  so  to  live  a  happier  farm  life. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.  wm.  e.  undkroowx. 

A  HUMAN  ‘  FEEDING  EXPERIMENT.” 

The  papers  report  an  experiment  said  to  be  now  In 
progress  at  Washin.gton  in  which  certain  young  men  are 
to  eat  food  containing  ‘‘poisons.”  What  is  a  true  state¬ 
ment  of  the  case? 

Under  authority  of  Congress  as  an  act  of  last  year 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  conducting  a  series  of  experiments  to  de¬ 
termine  the  effect  of  preservatives,  coloring  matters 
and  other  substances  added  to  foods,  upon  the  health 
of  the  consumer.  To  this  end  12  young  men  have  vol¬ 
unteered  to  eat  at  the  training  table  for  a  period  of 
at  least  six  months.  Six  of  these  young  men  are 
under  daily  observation,  eat  weighed  quantities  of 
food,  and  live  a  regular  life  prescribed  for  them  dur¬ 
ing  the  time.  During  what  is  called  the  fore-period 
the  food  which  they  eat  contains  no  preservatives  or 
other  added  substances,  but  is  as  pure  and  wholesome 
as  can  be  obtained.  This  fore-period  lasts  generally 
about  10  days,  and  has  for  its  object  the  ascertain¬ 
ment  of  the  quantity  of  food  necessary  to  keep  a  regu¬ 
lar  bodily  weight.  This  having  been  determined  the 
preservative  in  question  is  added  to  the  food  for  a 
period  of  observation  of  from  10  to  16  days,  and  the 


effect  produced  upon  the  digestive  processes,  assimi¬ 
lation  and  excretion  determined.  All  the  excreta  are 
carefully  collected,  weighed  and  analyzed.  All  the 
food  consumed  is  analyzed  and  weighed  so  that  any 
changes  produced  by  tlie  added  preservative  can  bn 
detected.  After  the  period  of  observation  the  young 
men  enter  upon  the  after-period,  which  usually  lasts 
about  10  days.  During  this  time  the  same  quantities 
of  food  are  still  consumed,  but  without  any  added 
substances.  The  object  of  this  after-period  is  to 
bring  the  system  back  to  normal.  With  these  three 
periods  of  observation  definite  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  in  respect  of  the  effect  of  the  preservatives.  At 
the  end  of  this  time,  which  usually  is  from  30  to  40 
days,  the  six  young  men  go  to  the  relaxation  table, 
where  they  eat  ordinary  diet,  and  the  six  young  men 
who  were  previously  at  the  relaxation  table  take  their 
places  at  the  observation  table.  The  same  series  of 
experiments  is  conducted  with  the  second  set,  so  a.s 
to  check  the  results  obtained  with  the  first  set.  For 
single  preservatives  such  as  boracic  acid  from  60  to  80 
days  will  be  necessary  for  a  complete  study.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  these  experiments  is  to  get  some  just  basis  for 
a  judgment  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  these  bodies  on 
the  health  of  the  consumer  which  shall  be  scientific 
and  of  general  application.  These  results  will  be  of 
advantage  to  legislative  bodies  and  executors  of  pure 
food  laws,  hygienists  and  physicians,  to  courts  before 
which  food  cases  are  tried,  and  to  the  public  at  large. 


THE  COST  OF  APPLE  BARRELS. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  one  feature  of  the 
apple  trade,  that  is  the  cost  of  the  wrapper  (empty 
barrel)  in  comparison  with  the  value  of  the  contents. 
Is  there  any  other  commodity  that  can  be  thouglit  of 
where  the  cost  of  the  wrapper  reaches  anywhere  near 
like  proportions  to  the  value  of  its  contents?  Such 
matters  in  commerce  generally  adjust  themselves,  but 
it  doesn’t  seem  to  do  so  in  this  matter.  When  wo 
could  buy  second-hand  barrels  for  15  to  20  cents  each 
it  was  not  so  bad,  but  now  the  demand  calls  for  new 
barrels,  which  are  40  cents  each.  In  1900  I  paid  35 
cents  each  for  second-hand  barrels,  and  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  them  at  that  price.  Herewith  I  send  you 
a  bill  of  sale  of  eight  barrels  Baldwins  sold  last  week: 
“Bight  barrels  apples  at  ?2.25,  $18;  freight,  ?2.18; 
cartage,  80  cents;  commission,  $1.80;  total  expenses, 
$4.78,  leaving  $13.22.  Bight  barrels  at  40  cents,  $3.20; 
total,  $10.02.” 

You  will  see  that  they  brought  the  highest  quoted 
price,  and  net  me  $10.02,  for  which  goods  sold.  The 
wrappers  cost  me  $3.20.  Had  I  received  the  lowest 
quoted  price  of  $1  per  barrel  they  would  have  netted 
me  $1.02  or  12%  cents  per  barrel,  the  wrappers  of 
$3.20  cost  carrying  goods  of  $1.02  value.  s.  n.  h. 

Monroe,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  two  chief  reasons  for  high  prices  for 
barrels  are  the  barrel  trust  and  the  growing  custom 
of  selling  goods  in  small  packages.  The  manufacture 
of  barrels  is  now  largely  monopolized  so  that  prices 
are  dictated.  There  are  fewer  second-hand  barrels 
than  formerly,  because  most  goods  are  now  sold  in 
smaller  packages — put  up  by  the  manufacturers  and 
sold  by  the  retailers  without  unpacking  or  handling. 
The  arguments  for  a  smaller  apple  package  multiply 
as  we  think  them  over. 


CUT  AND  SHREDDED. 

VVe  lift  VC  had  a  vcr.v  wet  and  warm  Fall  with  one  ex¬ 
ception,  that  was  a  light  fall  of  snow  December  4.  Just 
a  few  days  before  the  Hope  Farm  folks  had  their  first 
snow.  Still  that  did  not  stop  our  strawberries  from 
blooming,  and  on  December  18  I  picked  15  quarts  of  nice 
berries  (Excelsior)  which  were  tlie  first  ever  shipped  from 
east  Texas  in  December.  Our  season  usually  begins 
about  April  5.  The  sweet  potato  crop  is  a  bumper  though 
they  are  not  keeping  well.  From  one-quarter  acre,  set 
out  in  July,  I  have  just  dug  81  bushels,  and  did  not  pick 
them  up  very  clean,  as  I  have  some  Poland  China  aristo¬ 
crats  that  will  harvest  the  remainder  profitably.  I  have 
just  sold  four  year-old  pigs  that  have  never  been  fed  a 
a  bushel  of  corn  in  their  lives  for  $66;  they  had  been  pas¬ 
tured  in  orchard  and  on  Bermuda  pasture  and  fed  waste 
from  the  place.  c.  f.  p. 

Swan,  Tex. 

SPARROWS  AND  FIRES.— The  English  sparrow  is  held 
responsible  for  burning  the  home  of  J.  A.  McKee,  nur¬ 
seryman  and  fruit  grower,  of  Kingsville,  Ky.  The  build¬ 
ing  was  of  wood,  studded  frame  weather  boarded.  A  tall 
chimney  was  added  to  the  building,  outside,  Kentucky 
fashion.  The  house  and  chimney  settled  apart  a  little, 
and  the  sparrows  nested  between.  The  accumulated 
soot  took  fire  in  the  chimney  on  the  night  of  December 
9.  A  spark  started  a  tiny  blaze  in  the  sparrows’  nest. 
The  blaze  drew  through  the  downward  cracks  of  the 
w'eatherboarding  and  between  the  studding  caught  In 
the  accumulated  cobw-ebs  and  wasp  nesLs  in  the  comb, 
and  in  half  an  hour  willing  workers  wore  driven  from 
every  room.  Deductions:  If  you  build  a  wooden  house 
make  the  walls  solid.  If  you  have  one  already  built  and 
there  is  a  chance  for  a  spark  in  the  sparrows’  nest,  slip 
a  piece  of  roofing  metal  between  the  nest  and  the  boards. 
This  house  was  provided  with  cistern  force  pump  and 
ho.se  to  reach  every  room  and  could  have  burnt  the  floor 
out  of  any  room  and  saved  the  house.  Country  homes 
burn  from  four  causes;  three  of  them  can  be  avoided; 
wooden  roofs,  defective  fines,  carelessness  and  unavoid¬ 
able  accidents.  Kentucky. 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

IOari^t  Peas.— Should  early  pe.as  be  plant¬ 
ed  only  one  inch  deep?  My  soil  is  very 
li^ht  (in  Camden  County,  N.  J.),  and  lacks 
humus.  What  fertilizers  and  what  amounts 
would  you  recommend  for  this  crop  on  such 
soil?  If  I  use  cotton-seed  meal,  need  I  fear 
its  “burning”  the  young  plants  if  I  use 
say  400  pounds  per  acre  in  the  rows?  Do 
you  think  one  bushel  of  seed  per  acre  is 
enough?  As  soon  as  peas  are  off,  I  want 
to  set  out  my  sweet  potato  plants,  or  late 
tomatoes.  Would  I  better  broadcast  the 
fertilizers  for  the  peas?  k.  w.  o. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Growing  extra  early  peas  means  that 
they  must  be  sown  very  early.  Select 
the  earliest  sorts  of  the  smooth  varie¬ 
ties.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  while 
some  of  the  wrinkled  varieties  will  ma¬ 
ture  as  quickly  as  some  of  the  earliest 
sorts  of  the  smooth,  they  are  none  of 
them  sumciently  hardy  to  stand  the  very 
early  planting,  so  the  smooth  seeded 
sorts  are  the  only  ones  after  all,  that 
can  really  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  extra 
early.  An  inch,  or  perhaps  a  little  more 
of  well  fined  soil  is  plenty  deep  enough 
for  the  very  early  planting.  I  would  not 
recommend.it  at  all,  however,  for  later 
sowings  that  come  into  bearing  in  mid¬ 
summer  when  heat  and  drought  are 
liable  to  find  them  and  injure  the  crop. 
I  think  for  late  planting  the  deeper  they 
are  covered  the  better.  For  very  early 
peas,  in  that  light  sandy  soil,  I  would 
not  plow  over  four  or  five  inches  deep. 
I  w'ould,  however,  plow  under  all  the 
good  stable  manure  1  could  spare.  The 
manure  will  do  very  little  good  at  first 
until  the  sun  gets  in  its  work,  but  later 
on  it  will  help  amazingly.  For  an  early 
effect,  broadcast  125  or  150  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda  and  harrow  it  in  well 
just  before  sowing  the  seed.  I  do  not 
think  there  would  be  any  danger  of 
burning  the  plants,  by  sewing  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  as  suggested.  I  would  prefer 
the  treatment  above  to  the  use  of  the 
cotton-seed  meal.  It  will  require  at 
least  one  quart  of  seed  to  the  100  feet  of 
row.  Three  feet  apart  in  the  row  is  wide 
enough  for  the  earlier  sorts,  and  one 
quart  to  the  100  feet  of  row  will  require 
two  or  three  or  more  bushels  per  acre. 
This  may  seem  pretty  heavy  seeding,  but 
it  pays  to  sow  thick  enough  to  get  a  good 
stand.  The  smaller-seeded  varieties, 
however,  will  go  considerably  farther 
than  the  large,  so  the  estimates  will  be 
considerably  less  for  the  small  peas.  But 
figure  large  enough.  If  you  use  the  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  broadcast  it;  if  the  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  I  think  it  could  be  used  in 
the  drill  for  the  peas.  Were  it  my  case 
1  would  use  the  manure  and  nitrate  of 
soda  for  the  first  crop.  The  manure 
w'ould  then  be  in  the  most  available 
form  for  either  sweet  potatoes  or  cab¬ 
bage,  Then  broadcast  1,500  pounds  or 
more  of  a  high-grade  fertilizer  on  the 
surface,  and  work  it  in  before  putting 
out  the  second  crop. 

Late  Cabbage.— Last  Spring  I  put  out 
about  four  acres  of  late  cabbage.  Flat 
Dutch.  Only  part  of  them  headed  up.  1 
cut  the  best  heads  and  iiut  them  in  the 
cellar;  but  the  solid  heads  are  now  getting 
soft.  My  grocer  tells  me  he  cannot  handle 
home-grown  cabbage  on  that  account. 
Our  gardeners  have  all  tried  the  Danish 
Ball-head,  but  say  it  grows  so  small  they 
have  given  it  up.  I  would  like  some  in¬ 
structions  on  managing  the  Danish  variety, 
as  to  soil,  time  of  planting  and  irrigation. 
My  soil  is  a  clay  loam,  as  rich  as  it  is 
l)ossible  to  make  it.  J.  Q.  m. 

liCbanon,  O. 

The  trouble  you  refer  to  is  something 
I  should  say  quite  unusual.  As  the 
difficulty  seems  to  be  prevalent  there,  it 
possibly  might  be  traced  to  a  defective 
strain.  I  think  more  likely,  however, 
that  there  is  some  soil  defect  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  trouble.  It  may  be  a  lack 
of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  or  potash. 
I  believe  the  latter,  as  you  say  only 
about  half  of  them  headed.  If  the  case 
were  mine  I  would  try  an  experiment 
next  Summer  and  watch  the  results. 
Make  four  small  plots  of  equal  size;  they 
need  not  be  more  than,  one  or  two  rods 
s(|iiare.  Of  course,  they  should  be  right 
on  the  cabbage  ground.  On  one  plot  sow 
nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  300  poiiads 


to  the  acre.  Skip  a  width  as  wide  as 
your  plot,  then  sow  another  plot  with 
bone  meal,  500  or  600  pounds  to  the  acre. 
Skip  the  fourth  width,  and  sow  the  next 
one  with  wood  ashes,  no  difference  how 
thick.  Beyond  the  next  vacant  strip, 
sow  air-slaked  lime,  two  quarts  or  more 
to  the  square  rod.  Apply  all  of  them  as 
a  top-dressing  after  plowing,  and  work 
them  well  into  the  soil  before  planting 
out  the  cabbage.  The  vacant  strips  are 
simply  to  prevent  the  mixing  up  of  the 
various  applications.  Manure  the  ground 
as  much  as  you  like  previous  to  plowing. 
Otherwise  than  the  top-dressings,  give 
all  the  plots  the  same  treatment.  Make 
notes  of  what  you  do,  so  that  you  will 
not  get  mixed  up,  and  watch  the  results 
clear  through  to  storing  the  cabbage.  I 
believe  you  will  be  able  to  tell  where 
the  trouble  lies.  As  to  the  Danish  Ball- 
head,  it  will  require  no  different  treat¬ 
ment  from  other  varieties,  I  think  you 
will  find  it  a  first-class  variety,  and 
while  smaller  than  some  other  kinds, 
they  will  weigh  up  equally  well  with 
many  of  the  other  sorts.  Some  of  the 
seedsmen  have  both  American  and  Hol¬ 
land  or  Danish-grown  seed.  Buy  the  im¬ 
ported,  as  it  will  doubtless  be  better.  In 
your  location  I  think  July  15  would  be 
early  enough  to  plant  out,  as  they  head 
better  with  the  warm  days  and  cool 
nights  of  Fall.  Start  the  plants  five  to 
six  weeks  previous  to  time  of  planting 
out.  With  good  soil  and  care,  they  will 
get  plenty  large  enough  in  that  time.  I 
personally  know  the  variety,  and  it  is 
good.  As  to  irrigation,  I  am  entirely 
unable  to  advise  until  acquainted  with 
exact  conditions,  such  as  available  sup¬ 
ply  of  water,  how  far  located  from  cab¬ 
bage  ground,  and  how  raised  or  pumped 
up.  The  fall  or  slope  of  the  ground 
ought  also  to  be  known.  With  all  the 
facts  at  hand,  I  think  we  could  help  out 
Michigan.  J.  e.  morse. 


Cutting  Scions.— In  my  communication 
on  page  2  It  Is  printed  that  “I  cut  my 
scions  as  usual.”  It  should  be  “cut  my 
scions  as  used,”  as  this  is  where  I  do  not 
do  as  is  usual.  I  cut  my  scions  on  a  warm 
day  Just  before  I  graft  them,  and  the  point 
I  wished  to  learn  Is  whether  they  might 
make  a  taller  growth  if  the  grafting  had 
been  dene  otherwise  or  earlier.  Let  no 
one  be  discouraged  if  he  has  no  roots  or 
scions:  they  can  be  secured  most  any  time 
now.  and  the  work  done  with  success. 

Iowa.  DELANO  SANFORD. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE, 

And  other  Insects  can  be  Controlled  by  Using 

Good’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale- 
Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

It  also  prevents  Curl  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  Entomolo¬ 
gists.  This  Soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  Insecticide. 

60-lb. Kegs, $2.50;  100-lb.  Kegs,  $4.50;  Ilalf-Barrei, 
270  lbs.,  'A^c.  per  lb.;  Barrel,  425  lbs.,  OMc.  Large 
quantities.  Special  Kates.  Send  for  Circulars. 

JAMES  GOOD,  030  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


210  Kinds  for  16c. 

It  is  a  fact  that  Salzer’s  seeds  are  found  in, 
more  gardens  and  on  more  farms  tlian^ 
any  other  in  America.  There  is  ^ 
reason  for  this.  We  own  and  op¬ 
erate  over  6000  acres  for  the  |>rodnc- 
tion  of  our  choice  seeds.  In  order  to  , 

,  induce  you  to  try  theni  we  make  i 
the  foliowing  unprecedented  offer.-| 

Fot  16  Cents  Postpaid  ^ 

\  25  Boris  wonderful  onion., 

i  )  25  Borl»  eleirnnt  rnlibnge, 

f  I  15  HortH  lonsiiincentciirrotB, 

MJ  25  peerloHH  lettuce  vnrietle., 

25  rure  IubcIouk  radUh, 

20  Nplendtd  heel  Boris, 

75  gloriously  henullful  flower  Beeds,  ^ 
in  all  210  kinds  positively  funiishing 
busladsof  charming  dowers  and  lots 
andlolsof  choice  vegetables,  togeth-i 
er  with  our  great  calalogite  telling  ail  i 
altout  Macaroiu  Wheat,  Itlllion  l>ol- 1 
lor  iiniBH,  Teosinte,  Brointis,  Speltz,’ 
etc.,  all  for  only  l«c.  in  stamps  and 
^tllis  notleo. 

Onion  seed  nt  but  flOc.  n  pound. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO.. 

La  Crosse,  Wis. 


„  Best  in  the  World.  , 

None  so  low  in  price.  Largest  illustrated 
seed  catalogue  ever  printed,  FREE.  En-  f 
graving  of  every  variety.  Price  only  1 
cent  per  pkg,  and  up.  A  lot  of  extra 
f  packages,  rare  sorts,  presented  FREE 
with  every  order.  Send  name  and  address 
by  card  or  letter. 

LR.  H.  SHUtVIWAY,  Rockford,  Illinois., 


SEED  CORN  see^what 
IN  THE  EAR 

I  have  a  limited  amount  of  extra  selected  i 
I  stock  seed  of  the  Slienantloah  Vellow,  i 
•the  com  that  has  made  Shenandoah  famous,  | 
land  of  the  Iowa  .Silver  Mine,  best  medium  [ 
I  early  white  corn  grown,  that  I  will  offer  while  i 
>  it  lasts  at  $2.50  per  bushel,  f.  o.  b.,  Shenan- ' 
•doah,  carefully  packed  in  the  ear  iu  new  | 
[  specially  made  ci’ates.  These  are  carefully  , 
I  chosen  ears  just  like  you  would  pick  out  for  i 
•yourself.  When  you  seethe  corn  if  not  wholly  ' 
'  suited,  return  it  and  get  yom*  money  ba<‘k.  ’ 
I  This  is  no  50-c.ent  stuff,  it’s  KE.\L  SEED 
.  COKN. 

HENRY  FIELD, 


I  Seedsman. 


Shenandoah,  la. 


POTATOES 


MAINE  GROWN. 
_  nfty  varieties.  Ad¬ 

dress  CAKTEB  &  COKEY,  Pre.sque  Isle,  Maine,  or 
.310  Washington  Street,  New  York.  Catalogue.  Shiji- 
ments  can  bo  made  either  from  Maine  or  New  York. 

PI  Cured  Fine  Cut  Clover  for  sale. 

U  LU  V  Ln  Estabrook  Fruit  Farm,  B.  89,  Athens.  Pa 

I -—Second-growth  Seed  Potatoes,  $1.25 
I  or  WHiC  per  bushel;  Home-grown  Crimson 
Clover  Seed,  $.3  per  bushel;  Cow  I'eas,  $1.75  per  bu. 

.ID.SEPII  K.  HDI-LAM),  Milford,  Del. 

Maui  Cro  Pnui  Doae~'^*^®  carUcst  and  most 
llun  Lid  UUn  redo  prolific  pea  for  sale  at  $2 
per  bushel.  No  charge  for  sacks  when  two  bushels 
are  ordered,  J.  C.  LITTLE,  Louisville,  Ga. 


P 


OTATOKS— Boveo,  Carman,  Cobbler,  Hebron,  B  Wks, 
Queen.  Ohio,  Rose.  85  kinds.  C.W.Ford,Flshers,N.Y- 


CUITIIfC  POTATO  FARM— Cobblers,  6  Weeks, 
wIill  I  n  V  Harvest,  Chios,  Raleighs,  2U  kinds. 
White  Stai  Oats,  Field  cWns.  Hescrliitlon.  (Test  11 
kinds  Beans,  two  samples,  10c.)  Manchester,  N.  Y. 

GARDEN,  FIELD  and  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

CLOVEK  and  TIMOTHY. 

BEARDLESS  SPRING  BARLEY. 

We  are  recleaners  of  all  kinds  of  Field  Seeds  and 
do  not  mix  Medium  wlih  Mammoth  Red  (’lover. 
Write  for  Field  Seed  Price  List;  also  1903  Seed  Cata¬ 
logue  mailed  free. 

The  Henry  Philipps  Seed  and  Implement  Co., 
115-117  St.  Clair  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


ESTABLISHED  1824. 

HIGH-GRADE 

GARDEN  SEEDS 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  East  Nineteeiitli  Street,  NEW  YOKK. 

Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free  to  all 
applicants. 


Market  Prize  Potato. 

The  best  yielding  potato  ever  pro¬ 
duced,  large,  mealy  and  line. 
Seeds  of  all  kinds:  clean,  sure, 
sound  seeds.  Write  for  tlie 
new  catalog.  It  tells  the  story. 
It’s  free  now. 

FORD  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  Q,  Ravenna,  0. 


Rawson*s 

1903  Scod  Catalojrue  for  Market  Garden- 
er«.  piU>li8hed  by  a  pra<*li(*al  gardener, 

-  tells  w)mt  are  the  iiioBt  salable  and  iKiBt 
paying  varieties  and  contains  complete  list  of 

ARLINGTON 

TESTED  SEEDS 

The  best  the  ground  produc(!8. 
Catalogue  free.  Send  for  it. 

W.  W.  RAWSON  &  CO., 

Scecifinieny 

12-13  Faneuil  Hall  Square, 

ItoHton,  Muhb. 


Thl  Hieley  Peach. 

Hardy  stock  and  very  early.  Fruit 
large,  rich  and  creamy  white  with 
sun  kissed  lilush.  One  of  tlie  very  i)est 
varieties.  Free  catalog  shows  Mumie 
Robb,  EIbcrta  and  many  other 
-  choice  varieties.  Write  for  it. 
Harrison's  Nurserieg,  Box 29, Berlin, Md. 


Premium  American  Pansy  Seeds 

and  PLANTS  grown  by  WILLIAM  TOOLE,  Pansy 
Specialist,  Baraboo,  Wis.  ‘-Guide  to  Pansy  Culture,” 
with  catalogue  of  pansy  and  other  seeds  and  plants 
sent  free  to  any  address.  Sixty-five  varieties  and  21 
mixtures  of  pansy  seeds  offered.  My  newest  variety, 
Columbia,  the  red,  white  and  blue,  25c.  per  packet; 
extra  choice  mixed.  10c.  per  pkt.;  selected  mixed, 
15c.  per  pkt. ;  Hesperian,  2.5c.  per  pkt..  Trade  pack¬ 
ets,  containing  triple  quantity  at  double  price.  Send 
orders  or  inquiries  to  WILLIAM  TOOLE,  Pansy 
Specialist,  Pansy  Heights,  Baraboo,  Wis. 


DREER’S 

G&.rden  Calendar 
FREE 

A  revelation  to  all  seed 
planters.  Nothing  so 
complete,  practical  and 
helpful,  ever  l)eforels- 
sued;  2u8  pages  of  the  most 
valuatde  Inforniatlon  about  Vyi 

Flower  Seeds,  I’lunts,  Vege-  W. 

table  Seeds;  richly  and  fully  llliis-  W 

trated;  four  colored  plates.  FREE 
to  all  applicants  who  mention  this  paper. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

714k  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


t  Farmers  and  Gardeners,  J 

tens  of  tliousands  of  them, 
for  40  years  have  annually  j 
relied  upon  1 

i 

■ 

i 

lEGORYS  KEI 

i 

Experience  has  taught  that  they 

ARE  THE  BEST. 

Sold  under  three  warranta 
that  our  need  will  do  their 
part  iu  the  making  of  the 
crop,  ratalogue  free. 

J.J.H.GREGORY&SONi 
Marblehead, 


Prnlt  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Ktc.,  have 
been  the  standard  of  excellence  for  nearly  half 
a  century.  We  seed  by  mail  postpaid.  Seeds, 
Plants,  Roses,  Riilbs,  Vines  and  Small 
■R'rees  and  guarantee  safe  arrival  and  satisfac¬ 
tion,  larger  by  express  or  freight.  Direct  deal 
will  insure  yon  the  best  and  save  you  money. 
Try  us.  Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring 
you  our  elegant  168  page  catalogue  free.  49 
years,  44  greenhouses,  1,(X)0  acres. 

THE  STORKS  Jb  IfAKKISON  CO., 
Box  I  99,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 
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Varieties  of 
.  .  FLOWER  SEEDS 
All  high  grade  ONLY  10. 
Our  beautiful  Ulus- 1 UO 
trnted  now  catalogue  of 
flowerand  vegetable  Heeds 
Free  with  every  order. 
Ail  choicest  Northern 
Grown.  Send  today 
8.  in.  ISKKLL  Ai  to. 
Dept.  B,  JACKSON,  niCH. 


n.'m  a  liii.  and  up. 
Tlie  cleanest. 


heaviest,  best 

yicliiinjf  oats  arc  MIcInjran  Northern  Grown.  lltimniiind'H 
NhihoIpsh.  llHiiiiiioii<rs  I'-iitcli^h  Wointer,  <'/.nr  of  Kiissiu  uiid 
Ulrliiiraii  Woiid**:*  the  four  best  varieties.  Knst  proof,  stitl 
straw,  have  yiehicil  220  bu.  jicr  af:rc.  Cotaloj;  dcscriblnjj 
these  oats  and  all  other  farm  seeds  free  fui  rctiucst. 

IIAKUY  a\.  Jl.t.M.HOM)  SKKl)  rOHIVi.NY,  Ltd. 

Koxiti  ,  Kay  t'lty,  Mlrh. 


The  Maule 
Seed  Book 

for  1903  is  free  to  all  interested  in  gar¬ 
dening  who  mention  this  paper.  If  you 
want  an  up-to-date  garden  you  ought 
to  have  it,  the  best  seed  catalogue  I 
have  ever  published.  The  first  edition 
costs  over  $37,000.  Address  simply 

MAULE,  Philadelphia. 


>  Q  IT  IT  n  Q  From  the  Grower  to  the  Sower 

Wholesale  Prices  to  All.  They  are  uot 
“cheap  seeds,”  but  the  best  seeds  grown, 
at  prices  which  dealers  often  have  to  pay  for  seeds  not  so  good.  We  raise  them  on  our  own  farm 
and  save  middleinen’s  profits.  We  raise  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Seed  Potatoes  and  al' 
Kiuas  of  Fsrm  Soects*  Cataloguo  freo*  Don’t  miss  seeing  it.  Send  us  your  address  now 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Moreton  Farm,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


Burpee’s  Seeds,Philadelphia 

A  postal  addressed  as  above  will  bring  you  Burpee’s  Farm  Annual  for  1903,— if  you  intend  to  buy  Burpee’s  Seeds,— 
otherwise  the  price  is  ten  cents,  which  is  less  than  cost  per* copy  in  quarter-million  editions.  It  is  an  elegant  book  of  184  pages,  besides 
beautiful  colored  plates,  and  tells  the  plain  truth  about  the  Best  Seeds  that  Grow.  Better  write  TO-DAY  I  Do  not  Delay  ! 


1903 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


OHIO  STATE  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY, 

Part  III. 

Prof.  Green  in  hi.s  “Fruit  Notes  for  1902’’ 
spoke  of  the  “commercial  spirit’’  which 
seems  to  pervade  the  ranks  of  those  who 
are  growing  the  apple.  ’Pliis  brings  up  the 
old  question,  is  apple  planting  likely  to 
be  overdone?  Present  indications  are  that 
about  enough  of  the  Ben  Davis  class  have 
been  planted.  The  apple  of  the  future  will 
combine  beauty  and  quality.  The  demand 
for  apples  of  really  good  quality  is  not 
fully  met.  Among  the  early  apples  the 
Oldenburg,  Yellow  Transparent  and  Char- 
lottenthaler  were  favorably  spoken  of. 
The  latter  is  very  similar  to  Y’ellow 
Transparent,  but  better  every  way.  Fanny 
and  Summer  King  are  not  well  known, 
but  promising.  The  Bismarck  was  pro- 
ncunced  one  of  the  most  beautiful  on  the 
list;  but  its  beauty  is  only  skin  deep. 
Wealthy  is  doing  well.  Prof.  Green  men¬ 
tioned  the  need  of  more  good  Winter  sorts. 
The  Ensee  ("N.  C.’’ — named  for  Nelson 
Cox  on  whose  farm  it  originated),  may 
well  be  tried.  There  should  be  a  special 
effort  to  test  the  several  varieties  from  the 
Southwest.  Stay  man  has  proven  larger 
than  Winesap,  and  the  tree  a  better 
grower.  Ingram  Is  a  seedling  of  Ralls 
Genet,  and  very  promising.  Virginia 
Beauty  is  fine  in  color  and  quality  and 
should  be  tried.  Gano  should  take  the 
place  of  Ben  Davis.  Black  Ben  Davis 
looks  just  like  Gano,  but  is  said  to  be  of 
distinct  origin.  The  Hubbardston  Is  a  va¬ 
riety  much  neglected.  We  should  culti¬ 
vate  an  appreciation  of  good  quality  In 
apples  and  then  let  the  people  know  that 
we  have  them. 

Prof.  Green’s  experience  with  the  canker 
worm  this  season  was  that  one  good 
spraying  with  arsenate  of  lead  just  as  the 
larvtB  were  hatching  did  the  work.  The 
spraying  was  less  successful  when  the 
worms  were  half  grown.  San  Jos6  scale 
has  been  held  in  check  by  prompt  work, 
but  this  has  not  been  done  generally 
among  growers.  No  damage  has  been  done 
to  apple  trees  at  the  Station  by  petroleum 
except  where  sprayed  in  warm  weather 
The  “lime,  sulphur  and  salt”  mixture  is 
very  troublesome  to  prepare.  Whale-oil 
soap  Is  too  expensive.  The  only  place  at 
the  Station  where  the  scale  has  been 
eradicated  Is  where  petroleum  has  been 
used.  Prof.  Green  regards  the  “grass 
mulch”  method  of  growing  apples  very 
favorably  where  conditions  are  right.  It 
Is  being  tested  at  the  Station.  The  results 
elsewhere  have  been  remarkable.  How¬ 
ever,  he  does  not  think  it  the  only  method. 
On  some  soils  a  “dust  blanket”  may  be 
more  preferable;  but  who  can  imagine  a 
moie  ideal  covering  for  the  soil  in  Winter 
than  a  “triple  blanket  of  Blue  grass.” 
With  good  soil  to  start  with  this  method 
not  only  stimulates  early  and  heavy  bear¬ 
ing,  but  provides  for  the  old  age  of  the 
tree.  The  clean  cultivation  and  cow-pea 
alternation  is  referred  to  by  Prof.  Green 
as  “a  hand-lu-moulh  process.”  On  land  that 
will  grow  Blue  grass  an  orchard  will  do 
better  work  with  the  “sod  culture”  than 
with  a  du.st  blanket.  It  by  no  means  fol¬ 
lows  that  the  grass  culture  means  that 
the  orchard  is  merely  planted  and  then 
turned  out  to  pasture.  Where  the  soil  is 
not  sufficiently  fertile  to  make  the  grass 
grow  fertilizers  must  be  applied.  After 
mulching  is  begun  It  must  be  kept  up. 
t'hampioii  iiiul  Greensboro  were  men¬ 
tioned  by  Prof.  Green  as  excellent  peaches 
in  their  seasoji.  Lemon  Cling  is  about  the 
hardiest  cling,  and  Kalamazoo  the  hardiest 
freestone.  Chabot  has  proven  the  only 
really  hardy  Japan  plum.  Of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  plums  Grand  Duke  and  Lincoln  were 
well  spoken  of.  It  was  deplored  that  there 
are  too  many  types  of  the  Montmorency 
cherry.  It  is  hard  to  get  the  true  I^arge 
Montmorency.  Louis  Philippe  is  a  very 
shy  bearer,  but  fine.  Early  Harvest  black¬ 
berry  is  yet  one  of  the  most  popular  ana 
highly  praised.  Early  King  is  not  so  well 
known,  but  larger  and  a  little  later.  El- 
doiadu  is  the  best  at  liie  Station.  Itathbun 
is  too  tender.  The  Cardinal  laspberry  was 
reported  as  brighter  colored  than  Hay 
maker.  in  strawberries  Sample  leads; 
Granville  not  very  productive;  Rough  Rider 
very  disappointing  in  Ohio;  Parsons  Beauty 
vtry  good;  Downing's  Bride  fine  for  home 
u.se. 

Prof.  Taft,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College,  spoke  on  “Peaches  for  Profit.” 
He  commended  J.  H.  Hale’s  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  in  Peach  Culture,  “for,”  said 
he,  “upon  these  hang  the  law  and  most  of 
the  profits.”  Prof.  Taft  would  choose  an 
elevated  location  if  the  soil  be  suitable. 
He  recommends  low  heading — 18  inches 
from  the  ground— as  the  trees  will  be 
easier  to  prune,  spray  and  thin.  He  would 
form  the  heads  of  three  branches.  If  the 
soil  be  strong  corn  may  be  grown  In  young 
orchard;  but  this  crop  should  be  avoided  on 
dry  soil.  However,  such  crops  as  cucum¬ 
bers,  melons,  squashes  and  tomatoes  may 
be  grown.  The  cultivation  should  be  done 
with  a  Cutaway  or  disk  harrow  and  the 


weeder  upon  soil  where  the  latter  may  be 
used.  The  weeder  is  useless  on  a  stiff 
clay  soil  which  bakes.  A  cover  crop  la 
sown  after  the  first  of  July.  In  90  per  cent 
of  the  peach  orchards  of  Michigan  oats 
are  used.  These  attain  the  height  of  18 
to  24  inches  before  the  frost  kiiis  them. 
By  Spring  they  are  quite  dead  and  lie  flat 
upon  the  soil  which,  beneath  this  mulch, 
will  remain  moist  and  friable  until  late  In 
the  Spring,  while  with  clover  or  rye  it  will 
often  bake  hard  and  be  difficult  to  plow 
and  pulverize  again.  Canada  peas  are 
sometimes  sown  with  the  oats  and  add  to 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  best  way  to 
thin  one  s  crop  of  peaches  is  to  tell  the 
liiivd  mail  to  thin  to  eight  inches  apart 
and  then  go  to  the  house  and  stay  there 
until  the  work  is  done.  Otherwise  sufli- 
eieiuly  courageous  work  will  not  likely  be 
maintained.  For  leaf  curl  spray  three  or 
four  weeks  before  blooming  with  a  mild 
solution  of  Bordeaux — two  pounds  sul¬ 
phate  of  copper  to  50  gallons  water.  Thin¬ 
ning  in  Michigan  htts  largely  done  away 
with  grading.  The  peaches  are  packed  In 
six-basket  carriers  and  one-peck  Climax 
baskets.  Fifth  and  sixth  bushel  baskets 
are  not  much  used.  Labor  and  cost  of 
freight  and  drayage  are  the  same  for  one- 
peck  baskets  as  for  the  smaller  sizes. 
Bushel  baskets  are  sometimes  used  where 
the  fruit  Is  shipped  in  large  quantities. 

W.  W.  Farnsworth’s  “Notes  on  Cherry 
Culture”  brought  out  the  fact  that  sweet 
cherries  do  better  in  sod,  while  the  sour 
varieties  must  have  good  cultivation  and 
be  sprayed  once  or  twice  for  preventing 
liie  •  sliot-liole  ’  fungus  of  the  leaves,  iioi 
of  one  season's  crops  demands  spraying 
to  save  the  fruit  the  next.  Ihof.  Taft's 
remarks  on  “What  shall  we  do  with  our 
orchards”  brought  out  the  truth  that  oc¬ 
casionally,  perhaps  in  one-third  of  the 
cases,  it  will  be  profitable  to  renovate  an 
old  orchard.  Much  can  be  done  to  bring 
old  trees  into  bearing.  'Thin  out  the  tops. 
Start  some  new  shoots.  Scrape  the  trunks 
and  spray  with  Bordeaux.  Manure  the 
ground  heavily — one  load  to  a  tree  is  none 
loo  much.  Flow,  cultivate  and  sow  cover 
crops  for  Winter.  Prof.  'Taft  thinks  this 
the  safest  plan  for  the  average  fruit 
grower,  although  he  admits  that  In  some 
cases  cutting  the  clover,  grass,  etc.,  and 
mulching  the  trees  is  very  successful.  U. 
T.  Cox,  one  of  Ohio’s  well-known  apple 
growers,  read  a  fine  paper  on  “Apple  Cul¬ 
ture  on  Ohio  Hills.”  He  says  that  the 
grower  of  to-day  must  have  high  ideals. 
Successful  orchards  have  been  seen  on  all 
locations.  Ordinarily  it  is  the  man  more 
than  the  location  or  the  orchard.  Mr.  Cox 
plants  his  trees  20x22  feet  apart.  When 
they  become  unprofitable  at  that  distance 
cut  them  out  and  plant  new  orchards. 
Keep  new  orchards  ever  coming  on.  Head 
the  trees  low— merely  out  of  reach  of  rab¬ 
bits.  Push  the  growth  for  the  first  three 
years;  then  prepare  them  for  fruiting. 
Supply  lacking  elements  of  fertility. 
Mulch  on  the  hills.  “Sod  culture”  apples 
are  finer  and  better  colored  than  culti¬ 
vated.  Spray  thoroughly— too  much  Is 
better  than  not  enough.  Give  last  spray¬ 
ing  as  late  as  July  10.  The  more  rain  the 
more  spray.  Sprayed  fruit  keeps  much 
better  than  unsprayed.  Mr.  Cox  advo¬ 
cates  and  practices  successive  pickings, 
claiming  that  he  gets  25  per  cent  more 
fruit,  as  it  gives  the  smaller  apples  a 
chance  to  develop  to  a  good  marketable 
size.  A  smaller  force  of  men  will  handle 
the  crop  in  this  way,  as  it  enables  them 
to  begin  work  sooner  In  the  season  and  to 
work  later.  He  believes  in  honest  sorting 
and  packing  and  recommends  but  one  or 
two  good  varieties  for  the  commercial 
grower.  He  makes  a  great  specialty  of 
the  Rome  Beauty  and  thinks  a  great  deal 
of  Grimes  Golden.  He  declares  it  a  shame 
that  Ohio  does  not  produce  her  own  sup¬ 
ply  of  apples.  There  were  a  number  of 
other  excellent  papers. 

Officers  for  the  coming  year  were  elected 
as  follows:  President,  Wm.  Miller,  Gyp- 
.sum;  vice-president,  U.  '1'.  Cox,  Bradrick; 
secretary,  10,  M,  Woodard,  Kirtland; 
treasurer,  R.  J.  Tusslng,  Canal  Winches¬ 
ter.  Next  place  of  meeting  Delaware,  O. 

F.  H.  BALLOU. 


Dillerence  of  Opinion. 
Makers  of  rural  mall  boxes  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  use  thin  metal  In  a  round  box, 
on  their  claim  that  it  Is  the  strongest 


Strawberry  Cnitare. 

By  M.  CRAWPORn.  Over  40  years’  experience. 
A  60-page  Book— not  a  catalogue.  Send  10  cents 
for  a  copy,  read  it,  then  return  it  and  get  your 
money  back  if  you  want  to. 

M.  CKAWFOKO  COMPANY, 


Bo.x  1005.  Cuyahoga  Palls,  Ohio. 


Millions  of  Strawberry  Plants. 

standard  varieties,  $1.75  to  $8  per  1,000.  Get  my  cata¬ 
logue  before  buying.  H.  Lightfoot, Chattanooga, Tenn 

A  NEW  STRAWBERRY. 

-^vl  Estimated  yield  700  bu.  per  a(;re. 

Netted  WOO.OO  per  acre  for  us.  Beau- 
tlful,  round  as  an  orange,  large, 
good  quality.  75  other  varieties. 
B  MADIF*  1*  nlany  new  Raspberries,  Biackber- 
■  nArdC.  H  rigg  other  fruits,  especlally 

l|STRAWBERRIE5gi?«"'e»ew  apples.  Ournew  t^ta- 
tells  alt  about  it.  Sent  free. 

SCARFF, 

Now  Carlisle,  Ohio. 

GREAT  CROPS  OF 

STRAWBERRIES 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEIVI 

The  best  book  on  strawberry  growing  ever 
written.  It  tells  how  to  grow  the  biggest  crops  of 
big  berries  ever  produced.  The  book  is  a  treatise 
on  Plant  I’hysiology  and  explains  how  to  make 
plants  bear  Big  Iterrit-s  and  Lot.s  of  'riieni. 
The  only  thoroughbred  scientifically  grown 
.Strawberry  Plants  to  be  had  for  spring  planting. 
One  of  them  Is  worth  a  dozen  common  scrub 
plants.  They  grow  BIG  RED  BERRIES.  The 
book  is  sent  free  to  all  readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  Send  your  address  to 
R.  M.  KELLOGG,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


mj  MICHIGAN  TREES 


iirc  “bred  for  bettrliijf.*^  That’s  why  wc 
cut  all  buds  from  the  best  fruited,  bearing 
trees.  Italso  insurcsstock  true  to  name  and 
variety.  Over  three  million  trees — 913  acres. 
All  new  and  standard  varieties  of  Apple, 
Peach,  Pear, Plum,  Quince,  etc.  Also  orna¬ 
mental  trees  and  shrubs.  We  Bcll  direct  at 
wholenale  prices.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

WEST  MICHIGAN  NTJRSERIES, 

Box  54,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


The  Tree  of  Life 


TREES!  TREES! 

We  have  a  specially  flue  assortment 
of  Apple  and  Peach  Trees.  Also  a 
full  line  of  Nursery  Stock  of  all  kind.s. 

Let  ns  send  you  our  catalogue  of  the 
largest  Nursery  In  New  England  of 
known  reliability  for  more  than  50  years. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

New  Caiiaaii,  Coiiil 


STRAWBERRY 

lities  to  suit.  Prlce.s  low.  E.  W.  Jenkins,  Lover,  Del. 


V||C  CilDUCD  thinks  is  making  money. 
I  nC  I  Mil  an  Cl  ll  $1.6-10  net  jiroOt  from  four 
acres  strawberries.  Onr  list,  tells  you  bow. 

KKVITT’S  PLANT  EAHM,  Athenla,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Excelsior,  Rio,  Clyde,  Senator  Dunlap,  Bubach, 
Parson’s  Beauty,  Braudywine.  Plants  best  on 
market:  cheapest  to  buy.  'Write  for  prices  and 
save  money.  Write  to-day. 

AV.  S.  PERDUE  &  .SONS,  I’arson.sburg,  Md. 


REST  SMALL  FRUITS. 

mi9  Standard  and  improved  varieties  of  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  Gooset'crries,  Currants,  Grapes,  Strawberries, 
eto.  Ever/  plant  ffrown  and  guar»nte«d  by  me.  Ship  only  olean,  Tlfcoroui, 
well  rooted,  fresh  dug  planti  that  fire  reeulU.  Write  fur  late  catalog;. 

Allen  L.  Wood,  Wholesale  Grower,  Rochester. N.Y. 


Enormous  Bearing 

as  well  as  its  tender.Jnlcy ,  fine  llavored 
fruit  and  hardy  character,  makes  the 
York  Iitipcrlnl  the  favorite  winter 
'■  apple,  lixcellent  keeper,  sliapely  and 
’  fine  colored.  Should  be  on  every  list. 
'  joiiatlinii  and  84  other  choice  varieties 
CATALOGUE  FREE. 
HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Boi29,  Berlin,  Md. 


XX 


^  BEeRiKfi  see 

FRUIT  TREES. 


We  are  the  one  nursery  that  makes  a  specialty  of 
growing  and  marketing  trees  of  bearing  ago.  If 
you  don’t  want  to  wait  on  young  stock  lu your 
grounds  or  small  orchard,  try  the  famous 

GENESEE  VALLEY  XX  TREES. 

Grown  with  special  care  to  transplant  at  fruiting 
age.  Many  have  borne  In  the  row.and  are  sure  to 
give  satisfaction.  Four  to  five  years  old,  ono  to 
two  inches  diameter,  and  6  to  8  feet  high.  Magnitl- 
cent  assortment  of  ktuiidurd  und  l>wnrt'  Petir-, 
Plum,  and  Oherrlc.  Every  tree  a  superb  speci¬ 
men,  clean,  vigorous,  shaptdy  and  strong  rooted, 
(lug  and  ehippcdso  astosiitferleustdiimage  from 
transplanting.  No  suspicion  of  Han  Jose  scale  or 
other  disease.  Full  line  of  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs,  vines,etc.  Write  fornew  freoeatalog. 

GEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO.,  Box,  1605  OansvIlle.N.Y. 


is  one  budded  upon  a  branched  root  seedling,  buds 
from  bearing  trees,  dug  by  our  rookprolectlng  tree 
digger.  Apple  orchards  that  bear  early.  Also  .Small 
Fruits  at  tVliolesale  Prices.  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry. 
Everything  in  Nursery  and  Greenhouse  Culture 
wo  furnish  true  to  name.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery. 
Send  for  Catalogue.  CENTRAL  MICHIGAN 
NURSERIES.  Michigan’s  Leading  Nurseries  and 
Rose  Growers,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  Mention  this  paper. 


Glenwood  Nurseries 

Most  complete  assortment  of  choice 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  MOKKI8V1LLE,  PA. 
60  miles  from  New  York;  30  miles  from  Philadelphia. 


TREES 


$8  per  100' 


I — APPLE.  PEAR,  PLUM  and  PEACH;  healthy,  true  to  name 
and  Eumifjated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale 
prices.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  list  of  wants  for 
special  price.  Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  1,  Geneva,  New  'York. 


ROGERS  TREES  are  DIFFERENT  from  OTHERS 

The  TREE  BREEDER  tells  you  why.  We  send  It  free,  for  oue  year,  if  you  mention  The  R.  N.-Y. 

THE  TREE  BREEDERS.  ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 


Just  as  represented.  Will  save  yoti  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Hnil'er  one  indorsement  from  the  linn 


dreds  of  distinguished  fruit  growers  whom  1  supply: 

“  The  1500  trees  sent  me  in  April,  1902,  and  the  1200  sent  mo  this  Fall,  have  caused 
mo  to  raise  my  ideal  several  points  as  to  what  constitutes  a  flrst-cbiss,  well- 
tleveloped  tree.  Enclosed  find  another  order  for  Spring  1903.”— Grant  Hitchings. 

Has  stieh  indorsement  any  signifieance  ?  Catalogue  on  applieation,  A  little  booklet 
on  Peach  Culture  sent  free  to  all  who  mention  this  paper.  Address  H.  S.  Wiley,  Cayuga,  N.Y. 


DWYER’S  1903  SPRING  CATALOGUE 


Two  Hundred  Acres  of  Hardy  Fruits  and  Ornamentals. 


forin.  One  concern,  however,  contends 
that  rust  and  the  elements  are  no  re¬ 
specters  ot  form,  and  stubbornly  keeps 
on  making  square  boxes  of  double  the 
average  weight.  Circulars  with  the 
why  and  wherefore  sent  by  the  Bond 
Steel  Post  Company,  Adrian,  Mich. — 
Adv. 


PRAVING 

our  line  of  sprayers  ana  applL 
ances  flts  every  man’s  needs. 
Hand.Krvapsack.Ducket, 
Field,  Barrel,  and  Power 

sprayers. twenty  styles.  Bcstnozsles 
made,  attachmentn.  formulas,  etc. 
Selectthe  useful  and  reliable.  Catalog  free 

THEDEMLNG  CO.,  Salem,  Ohio. 

frutcmagtnti,  Bmim  i  U\MMU,Chiaago,lU, 


eiANT  ARGENTEUIL  ASPARAGUS 

B'lne  plants.  G.  E.  PACKARD,  Dover,  Del. 

75000  Peach  and  60000  Apple  Trees 

Low  prices.  MARTIN  WAUL,  Rochester,  N. 


Tl 

B.Tn 


PEGROWN 

,JREE‘ . 


OUR  BOOK 
HOWT06ROW 
FRUIT 

SEKIO  FOR  IT 

TITUS  NURSERYNEMAHANea 


FREICHTpayi't 


TADK  TREES  succeed  where 

JAW:arJ"Nir»ery.  OTHERS  FAIL 

i>ult  Book  Free.  Result  of  78  years  experience 

r^STARK  BROS,  LoulBlaaa,  Mo.;  Dansville,  N.  Y.;  Etc 


Reliable  descriptions;  perfect  illustrations  and  boautiftil  colored  plates.  T.  J.  Dwyer’s  Book  on 
Hardy  Trees,  Plants  and  Vines  25  cents.  This  work  will  be  sent  postpaid,  free,  for  till  Spring 
orders.  The  Catalogtie  is  free.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  Orange  County  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


Get  good  trees,  true  to  name,  buying  direct  of  the  grower  of  trees.  Plant  the  best  varie¬ 
ties.  Locate  orchard  with  care  and  do  not  neglect  it.  We  offer  for  sale  750,000  apple,  cherry, 
peach  and  other  orchard  trees,  and  millions  of  small  fruit  plants,  grape  vines,  roses,  etc.  Our 
new  catalogue  is  double  the  ordinary  size.  We  give  one  new  Thanksgiving  Prune  tree  (worth 
$1.50)  free  with  each  early  order  of  1^5.00.  Our  specialties  are :  Apple,  i6c.;  Peach,  12c.; 
Cherry,  15c.;  Small  Fruit  Plants,  Roses,  Vines.  lOO-page  catalogue  free.  2  new  Red  Cross 
Currants  mailed  for  loc.  Secrets  of  Fruit  Growing,  150  photos,  loc.  Copy  Green’s  Fruit 
Grower  free.  Good  salary 
paid  for  tvork  at  home. 


GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

On  page  818,  last  volume,  W.  V.  P.  says 
he  puts  his  celery  In  dark  cellar  storage 
for  Winter.  How  doe.s  he  manage  It,  what 
is  best  variety  to  plant,  and  at  what  time? 
How  is  it  treated  when  placed  in  storage? 

I’hoenlx,  N.  Y.  J.  H.  k. 

Little  Tkoubi.e  to  Ghow. — Detailed 
accounts  of  this  system  of  cellar  storage 
have  been  given  on  page  34  (R.  N.-Y. 
for  January  20,  1901),  and  page  148  (R. 
N.-Y.  for  March  1,  1902),  but  the  follow¬ 
ing  short  statement  is  made  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  new  readers.  The  preferred 
varieties  for  this  purpose  are  of  the 
Winter  Queen  type— strong-growing, 
long-keeping  green-leaved  varieties, 
niakiug  a  thick  root-stock.  We  have 
iinally  settled  on  Dreer’s  Monarch  and 
Hchumacher  as  particularly  adapted  to 
our  rather  light  loamy  soil,  but  other 
kinds  of  the  .same  character  may  suc¬ 
ceed  better  elsewhere.  The  plants  are 
grown  and  set  in  the  usual  manner  and 
distances.  Fertility  is  supplied  with  old 
manure  or  compost,  with  later  top- 
dressings  of  a  good  commercial  ferti¬ 
lizer  If  growth  is  not  satisfactory.  The 
jilants  are  allowed  to  grow  as  level  and 
free  as  cabbage  or  lettuce,  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  throughout  the  season  being  shal¬ 
low  and  perfectly  level.  No  earth  is 
tlirown  towards  the  plants  and  they  are 
not  handled  more  than  is  needed  to 
keep  the  weeds  subdued.  We  allow  the 
celery  to  remain  out  as  long  as  possible, 
as  late  growth  favors  the  keeping  qual¬ 
ity.  Ordinary  frosts  seldom  injure  cel¬ 
ery  when  grown  this  way,  but  we  en¬ 
deavor  to  get  it  all  in  before  hard  freez¬ 
ing.  We  store  in  two  cellars,  both  hav¬ 
ing  earth  floors.  One  contains  a  green- 
liouse  boiler  and  is  heated  to  an  average 
of  r>.')  degrees.  The  other  is  quite  secure 
from  fi-eeziug  temperatures,  but  has  no 
artilicial  heat.  The  celery  plants  are 
lifted  witli  a  garden  fork  with  all  ad- 
liering  earth,  carefully  placed  upright  in 
a  wagon  l)ed,  carted  to  the  cellar,  and 
planted  in  rows  on  Llie  floor  in  the  cool¬ 
est  portion,  crowding  the  clumps  as 
closely  as  the  balls  of  earth  will  allow. 
Caie  is  taken  in  handling  to  retain  as 
much  earth  as  po.ssilile  on  the  roots. 
About  four  plants  may  be  packed  to  the 
square  foot  of  floor  area.  Any  vacan- 
c.ies  between  the  earth  lialls  are  filled 
with  loose  soil,  and  the  whole  well  soak¬ 
ed  with  water  as  each  row  is  placed. 
Root  fibers  are  soon  thrown  out  and  a 
strong  but  delicately  bleached  growth 
starts  from  the  center,  finally  absorbing 
the  foliage  and  stalks  produced  in  the 
field,  which  turn  a  leathery  brown  and 
dry  up.  The  plants  in  heated  cellar  are 
ready  for  use  in  early  January,  just  as 
the  markets  are  cleared  of  the  trenched 
celery  so  abundant  during  the  holidays. 
Without  beat  they  come  on  a  month 
later  and  the  quality  is  likely  to  be  bet¬ 
ter.  The  cellars  should  be  kept  quite 
dark  or  a  golden  green  tint  will  appear 
on  the  new  growth,  which,  however,  is 
(piite  decorative  and  doe.s  not  injure  the 
quality.  We  find  it  necessary  to  water 
the  plants  in  the  heated  cellar  about 
twice  during  growth,  which  is  easily 
done  with  a  lO-gallon  watering  can,  by 
removing  the  rose  and  slipping  a  piece 
of  rubber  hose,  three  or  four  feet  long, 
over  the  spout.  Water  may  thus  be 
readily  applied  to  the  soil  without  wet¬ 
ting  the  “hearts”  or  growing  center.s, 
which  almost  invariably  causes  rot. 
Where  there  is  no  artificial  heat  little 
wafer  is  needed  if  the  soil  is  well  soak¬ 
ed  as  the  celery  Is  stored. 

Look  Out  kou  Green  Fly. — Rats  will 
occasionally  eat  stored  celery,  but  they 
have  no  business  In  a  cellar  anyway, 
and  should  be  suppressed  by  traps  or 
some  of  the  well-known  rat  poisons. 
Green  plant  lice  or  ajihids  .sometimes 
attack  the  celery,  quickly  disfiguring  the 
delicious  and  attractive  new  growth. 
The  most  practical  remedy  Is  thorough 
fumigation  with  damp  tobacco  stems  or 
leaves  two  or  three  nights  in  succession. 
Use  four  or  five  pounds  of  tobacco  for 
an  ordinary  farm  cellar  and  fire  it  in  a 
safe  place,  taking  care  it  is  too  moist 
to  blaze.  The  cellar  should  be  tightly 
<dosed  and  the  tobacco  fumes  kept  In  as 
long  as  possllile.  One  fumigation  may 
appear  to  clear  the  plants,  but  two  or 
more  are  usually  needed  really  to  kill 
out  the  aphids.  Tobacco  fumigation  in 
the  cellar  is  anything  but  pleasant  for 
the  iieople  above,  but  it  is  usually  pos¬ 
sible  to  select  a  mild  quiet  evening 
when  the  windows  and  doors  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  rooms  may  be  opened  during  the 
most  stifling  period.  Although  the  cel¬ 
ery  reeks  with  tobacco  odor  after  a 
fumigation  it  comes  out  all  right  in  a 


few  days,  and  is  not  permanently  af¬ 
fected. 

UsKEUL  IN  A  Smai.l  Way. — Many 
years’  experience  has  convinced  us  of 
the  great  advantages  of  handling  celery 
in  this  way  where  cellar  room  is  avail¬ 
able.  The  season  is  prolonged  until 
March,  and  the  highly  decorative  pro¬ 
duct  is  always  ready  for  instant  use 
regardless  of  frost  and  storm.  The 
clumps  as  taken  from  the  cellar  are 
cleaned  in  the  usual  manner  and  are  at 
once  ready  for  the  table,  but  gain  in 
crispness  by  standing  a  few  hours  in 
cold  water.  A  selection  may  always  be 
made  from  the  most  forward  plants, 
and  the  slower  ones  kept  to  the  last, 
and  the  beautiful  new  growth  is  clean 
and  free  from  any  contamination  or 
drip  as  sometimes  occurs  in  trenches. 
The  slightly  increased  labor  and  care 
needed  in  cellar  storage  over  field 
trenching  is  amply  compensated  for  by 
the  less  exacting  field  culture.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  is  that  discriminating  custom¬ 
ers  readily  pay  more  for  this  celery  on 
account  of  its  handsome  appearance  and 
excellent  quality,  while  its  later  season 
avoids  close  competition  with  the  field- 
stored  article,  but  there  could  be  little 
expectation  of  profit  from  storage  cel¬ 
lars  especially  built  for  the  purpose. 

Electric  Heating  kor  Conserva- 
'j’ORiES. — Some  interest  is  aroused  by  the 
announcement  of  practical  electric  radi¬ 
ators  for  heating  greenhouses  and  con¬ 
servatories.  They  resemble  in  form  the 
electric  heaters  commonly  used  in  trol¬ 
ley  cars,  but  are  covered  with  enamel, 
so  that  splashing  with  water,  certain 
to  occur  where  plants  are  grown,  cannot 
“short  circuit”  the  current.  They  are 
said  to  last  about  three  years  if  used  to 
their  full  capacity,  and  are  to  be  guar¬ 
anteed  one  year  by  the  makers.  This 
would  be  the  ideal  method  of  heating 
such  jilaces  from  the  standpoint  of 
cleanliness  and  convenience,'  as  conser¬ 
vatories,  particularly  when  attached  to 
dwellings,  are  often  so  situated  as  to 
need  internal  warmth  only  at  irregular 
intervals,  or  in  especially  severe  weath¬ 
er.  The  currents  may  be  graduated 
from  one-third  to  full  capacity  of  the 
radiator  by  a  movement  of  a  lever,  and 
this  dreaded  feature  of  Winter  garden 
care  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Such  radi¬ 
ators  could  be  easily  and  cheaply  in¬ 
stalled  in  many  places  where  electric 
lighting  and  power  can  be  had,  but  Liu* 
announced  cost  of  the  current  (aboul 
the  same  as  the  10-candle  incandescent 
lamp  for  each  four  square  feet  of  glass 
surface)  does  not  promise  much  imme¬ 
diate  economy.  It  may  prove  very  de¬ 
sirable  for  small  places,  but  is  not  like¬ 
ly  to  compete  with  steam  or  hot  water 
for  targe  structures  until  the  expense 
of  electric  energy  is  much  reduced. 

W.  V.  I'. 

Pumpkin  Sked.s  and  Cattlk.— In  icgard 
to  feeding  uumjjkln  seeds  to  stock  1  have 
fed  no  less  than  six  one-horse  loads  to 
horned  stock ’the  present  se.ason,  seedB  and 
all,  and  s€;e  no  ill  effects  whatever. 

H.  F.  o. 


GRAIN'O 

THE  PURE  V  y 
GRAIN  COFFEE 

Even  children  drink  Graiu-O 
becau.se  they  like  it  and  the  doc¬ 
tors  say  it  is  good  for  them.  Why 
not  ?  It  contains  all  of  the  nouri.sh- 
ment  of  the  pure  grain  and  none 
of  the  poisons  of  coffee. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocera  overy where ;  16c.  and  25c.  per  ])ackage. 


A  GARDEN  FACTORY 

would  be  a  (food  n.anie  for  tills  "Planet  Jr."  No.  4 
Comblnod  Drill,  It  will  drill  In  accurate  rows  or 
drop  In  hills  4,  B,  It.  I!J  or  24  inchrs  apart. ill  kinds  of 
earden  and  veKet.alile  seeds.  It  never  clojfs.  stutters 
or  misses,  hut  alw.iys  juits  the  seed  at  the  rii(ht 
place  and  depth  an<l  then  covers  It  up  and  rolls  it 
down.  When  the  plants  .ire  iipithoes,  cultivates  and 
plows,  either  both  sides  ofthe  row  or  In  the  middle. 
Tlie  small  cultiv.ntors  kill  most  ofthe  weeds  before 
they  get  started  by  thoruuehly  stirrinj;  and  dlsiilac- 


Planet  Jr. 


Jnjf  the  top  soil.  That  sAme  stirrlnjf  preserves  the 
moisture  hut  admits  sunshine  and  air  to  the  plant 
rootlets,  aufl  niyl  how  thinjfs  do  g^ow.  Audit's  so 
easy  to  work  that  it  turns  ^;ardcnln^;  Into  a  pastime 
and  pleasure.  They  are  so  very  reasonatile  In  price 
tliat  anybody  who  has  a  i^arden  can  afford  to  own 
one.  With  the  aid  ami  moderate  use  of  this  toolyou 
can  easily  have  the  best  garden  in  your  ncljfhbor- 
hood  this  season.  Should  you  need  a  ridlnj:  cultiva¬ 
tor  you  will  find  our  No.  70  “Planet  Jr.*»  Pivot 
Wheel  Riding  Cultivator,  Plow,  Furrower  and 
Rldger,  as  shown  below,  the  very  best  thinj;  on  the 
market.  It  is  but  one  of  our  fifty  sccdlnj;  and  culti¬ 
vating  implements,  inclufUng  nlaln  and  combined 

_  Seed  Sowers,  Wheel  Hoes, 

Hand  Cultivators,  Walk¬ 
ing  Cultivators  and  One 
and  Two-Horse  Riding 
Cultivators,  Special  Sugar 
Heet  Tools,  etc.  Our  new 
IW):i  catalogue  !s  up-to- 
date.  ItconUlns  over  100 
illustrations  with  full  de¬ 
scriptions  and  prices.  It 
costs  you  nothingand  will 
make  you  money.  Write 
for  it. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO., 
Box  ll«r-v 
Bhiladelphia,  Pa. 


Cider  Muchinery.  Send  for  cataiOKuo  to  Roomer  & 
BoKcliert  PresK  Co..  118  West  Water  St..  Syracuse, N.Y. 


cfintlnuoui 

|•um|*lDK.  ('uuipreniietl  air  ruDt  It  to  fprsy  ,  T 
^  acre  vf  vlneii.  Hoy  can  carry  and  operate.  I 
AM  working  contact  }>arU  of  braea.  Ixing 
line  of  lilch  ifrafle  iprayera  for  every  purpoae 
abown  In  Gatalor  K.  It  ii  KIIKK.  Write  at 
nuoe  if  you  want  the  ai^ency. 

E.  C.  BROWN  &  CO.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  T. 


A  Kant-'KIog 

SPRAYER 

We  want  to  send  into  every  town 
and  eoiiidy  a  .sain)>k>  of  oiirnew  ^  r 

self  openitiiif' Kant-KlogHjirayer.  *  » 

No  farmer,  fruit  or  ve^elaiile  grower  ean  afford  to 
he  williont  one.  Tliey  inen-ibse  eroji.s  l)Oth  in  <)nan- 
tily  and  (juality,  and  donide  your  yearly  jirolit. 

Tf)  AfvPNTQ  ■  A  DAY  Ih  whni  one 

"  I  4^  m  iu>w  HKciit  nmdu.  Aiiuthi’r  Iihh 

«(»M  iind  tlclivcrud  <lf»0  nuinhiriPN  uiul  Iiuh  100  iiiort*  Hold  for 
Inter  delivery.  With  t  lie  coin  pi  el  e  del  nllett  luHtruetioiiH  we  MCiid 
our  .’iKeiiiH  siuy  iiinti  fd'ordinnrv  ability  can  do  um  well. 

For  lurlber  iiiforniutlon  nddrettN, 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  CO.,  1 6  East  Ay.  Rochester,  N.Y. 


The  Actual 
DIFFERENCE 


Sprayed  w/th  a 
Hordte  pump. 


between  sprayed,  partially  sprayed 
and  unsprayed  fruit  is  Just  as  it  Is 
shown  here.  The  best  fruit  is  grown 
where  the 

Hardie  Spray  Pump 

Is  used.  The  spray  from  this  pow 
crfti!  machine  penetrates  every¬ 
where,  covering  tree  and  vine  with 
&  loUt  n«  flue  iiN  fog 

Spra/et/m/fy  a  Ant/  /<  Works  so  Easy, 

cheap /nOcA/ne.  cataloifue  tells  you  thiiiK^  you 
should  know  about  spraying.  It  is 
b'KKK,  send  for  It. 

The  Hardie  Spray  Pump  MIy.  Co. 

04  l.itrii«‘d  Ht.,  Iletrbll,  Ulrh. 

And  Windsor  llaiiudH. 


Not  sprayed 
at  all 


REPEATING  RIFLES 

No  matter  what  your  ideas  or  preferences 
are  about  a  rifle,  some  one  of  eight  differ¬ 
ent  Winchester  models  will  surely  suit 
you.  Winchester  Rifles  are  made  in  all 
calibers,  styles  and  weights  ;  and  which¬ 
ever  model  you  select,  you  can  count  on 
its  being  well  made  and  finished,  reliable 
in  action  and  a  strong,  accurate  shooter. 

FREE  Send  your  name  and  address  ‘on  a  postal 
card  for  our  164  page  illustrated  catalogue. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO. 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Feed  Your  Land 

with  fertilizers  rich  in 

Potash 

and  your  crop  will  crowd  your  barn. 
Sow  potash  and  reap  dollars. 

Our  five  books  are  a  complete  treatise  on 
fertilizers,  written  by  men  who  know.  Write 
tor  them. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Kll  -11- 


'  ■  R-'i. .  — 

pc  ^ 


BEFORE  BUYING  Send  4  cents  postapre 

1  u  1  rYMi-c-c-  f«rillnstratc<l  catalog 

A  NEW  HARNESS  "'V’  dp«<'ription 

- _  and  jiricestn  c.onHumor 

Kinj;  Harness  Co.,  No.  10  Lake  St.,  Owego,  N.  V 


$ 


OUR 

.^.^CENUINE 
^  SPLIT  HICKORY  SPECIAL 

TOP  BUGGY 

laaold  direct  from  tho  makcreat  47.  sound 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

allowed  before  acceptance.  This  is  YOXJR 
chance,  J  net  drop  poetal  for  catalogue. 

OHIO  CAIIKIAUK  BFU.  rt>., 

Blatlon  SO,  -  -  Clnclonatl,  Ohio. 


Get  the  Best 

A  Oooti  Spray  Pump  cam»  big 
profits  and  lasts  fur  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

Is  a  good  pump.  As  prac¬ 
tical  fruit  growers  we 
were  using  the  com¬ 
mon  sprayers  In  our 
own  orchards — found 
tliclr  defeetHand  thenlnventcil 
TTi«  KclipHC.  Its  BueccHS 
prax^tlcally  forced  us  Into  man- 
ufaeturing  on  a  largo  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  Wehave 
done  all  the  oxperiincnting. 

Large  fully  illuetrated 
Catalogue  and  Treatise 
on  Spraying — FItKK 

MOIlltlLL  A'  MOItLF.T,  Itrnton  Ifurbor,  Midi. 


SPRAY 


lucr 


IT  IS 
WORTH 
WHILE 

when  buying  to  buy  a  ma¬ 
chine  that  docs  the  work 
right — that  cleans  its  stral  tier 
autoiiiallcally  with  a  hriish, 
mixes  liquid  nicchaiiicully  so 
that  foliage  is  never  burned, 
but  gets  Its  due  proportion. 

The  Garfield, 
Empire  King, 
and  Orchard  Monarch 

do  these  things.  They  throw 
the  finest  spray ,  are  easiest  in 
tho  work  and  they  never  elog. 
You  ought  to  know  more 
ahont  them.  Write  for  In- 
Btruetion  book  on  8i>raylng, 
formulas,  etc.  Mailed  free. 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

~  '  Ilh  SI.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


THE  LIGHTNING  SEED  SOWER 

tl!f~Uuaraute«il  to  How  <10  Acres  per  liny  of 
Olover,  Timothy,  M illeLl'Iax,  etc.  Will 
Hont  to  any  Postal 
(Illiceon  receipt  of  y  I  ■  A  J  ■ 

If  not  satisfactory,  money  I 
refunded.  Circulars  free,  f 
AGKNTS  WANTKIL 
W.  J.  BUSS,  n  53  Day  St..  Golden,  III. 

We  recommend  the  Lluiitnlng  Seed  Hower 
the  best  sower  made.  They  forced  all  others 
out  of  the  market  here.  Farmers  use  only  the  , 
lilKblnlDK.  It  will  do  all  that  is  claimed  for  it. 

II.  H.  FMMINGA,  Hanker,  Grain  and  SeedB. 
M.  L.  A  A.  K.  8KLHY,  Hay,  Grain  and  Heeds, 
TKNHAKFF  A  KKYNOLDS,  Stock  Dealers. 
MoOUAY  A  THOMAS,  Imidemeut  Dealers. 


STEEL  ROOFING 

FREIGHT  CHARGES  PAID  BY  US 

Strictly  new,  nerfect,  Hcml  -  Hanlencil 
Hlecl  Hnoets,  2  feet  wltlc,  (1  feet  long.  Tim 
hcHt  ItooflnK,  fSldliig  or  CcIlliiK  you  cun  u.r. 
No  ex|M-riciicc  necessary  to  lay  it.  An 
ordinary  iiummer  or  hatchet  the  only 
tools  you  need.  We  furnish  nails  free 
ami  |>alnt  roollng  two  shies.  Comes 
either  Hat,  eorriigalcd  or  “V"  crimped. 
lll•ll<C‘rl'll  free  of  all  rhnrKvH  to  all  points 
In  the  |l.  8.,  east  ot  the  Mississippi  Hiver 
and  North  of  the  Ohio  Klver 

AT  $2.25  PER  SQUARE 

IVirou  to  oilier  polntw  ou  ii|)i>llrttnon.  A  Hf^uarQ  luoauB  100 
Kniiaro  Write  for  (  tttulogiie  No.  67 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  W.  35th  and  Iron  Stt.,  Chicago 
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Hope  Farm  Notes. 


Farm  Noticb.— I  have  seen  better  weather 
than  we  have  had  thus  far  this  Winter. 
That  Is  as  near  as  you  will  get  me  to  find¬ 
ing  fault  after  this.  As  I  look  back  over 
some  years  of  a.ssorted  weather  I  can’t  re¬ 
member  a  single  “bad  spell”  that  wasn’t 
just  exactly  the  right  sort  for  something 
on  the  farm!  We  are  not  grieving  there¬ 
fore  at  the  rain  and  slush  and  the  nipping 
,.f,l(]_we  are  trying  to  keep  as  cheerful  as 
possible.  .  .  .  The  sugar  beets  still  hold 
out.  They  are  greatly  relished  by  all 
slock.  We  never  had  such  an  outfit  of  suc¬ 
culent  food  before.  Cabbage,  beets,  yel¬ 
low  turnips,  squash  and  pumpkins,  and  a. 
few  apples!  Our  stock  never  wintered  so 
cheaply  or  so  well!  .  .  .  The  boys  have 
begun  cutting  wood,  having  hauled  out 
mo.st  of  the  manure.  They  are  working  on 
the  tops  of  the  chestnuts  which  were  sold 
lor  telephone  poles.  There  are  quite  a  num- 
1)1  r  of  crooked  White  oaks  which  are  unfit 
f))!-  timber  but  will  keej)  .somebody’s  coal 
hill  I'roiM  looking  lonesome.  Th<-  coal  sltu- 
allon  Is  bad  enough.  At  our  station  a  small 
iiinouut  of  coal  Is  supplied  at  about  $7  per 
ton.  'I'he  New  York  papers  tell  of  coal 
selling  at  $15  and  $20,  but  I  think  that  must 
refer  to  prices  paid  by  people  who  buy 
small  lots  at  a  lime.  We  could  easily  cut 
over  COO  cords  of  wood.  At  present  prices 
llmt  would  make  a  mortal  wound  In  the 
mortgage,  but  1  shall  not  have  it  done. 
'I'hat  would  Include  some  young  trees  that 
ought  to  stand  for  at  least  five  years  more. 

I  hate  to  see  a  good  tree  go  down,  and  1 
am  going  to  resist  the  temptation  and  cut 
only  those  that  are  ready.  .  .  .  We  are 
iiallsfled  that  there  Is  a  good  chance  for 
working  a  portable  engine  along  our  ridge. 
We  can  put  a  blower  on  to  our  shredder 
ami  to.ss  the  corn  fodder  Into  many  a 
neighbor’s  hay  mow!  It  makes  me  tired  to 
.see  the  long  stalks  In  the  manure.  With 
cur  buzz  saw  we  could  pick  up  many  a 
Winter's  day’s  work.  Instead  of  selling 
our  cord  wood  In  the  woods  we  could  cut 
it  at  home  and  make  at  least  one  dollar  a 
cord.  The  old  question  as  to  whether  to 
buy  a  steam  or  gasoline  engine  comes  up 
as  we  think  the  matter  over.  1  Incline  to 
steam  for  the  reason  that  we  have  many 
uses  lor  a  jet  of  live  steam.  If  we  couhl 
put  our  shredded  fodder  In  a  tub  or  vat 
and  thoroughly  steam  It.  1  am  sure  It 
would  pay.  We  turn  off  a  good  deal  of 
pork,  and  steam  In  the  barrel  or  tank 
would  be  a  great  convenience.  We  can’t 
have  the  engine  this  Winter,  but  there  are 
olhers  to  come! 

lloMH  Notks.— The  Utile  folks  are  mak¬ 
ing  greal  progress  in  their  school.  'I’hey 
suriu  ise  me  by  taking  up  books  atid  papers 
and  reading  them  without  trouble,  ’fhe 
time  has  come  to  see  what  sort  of  reading 
mattci'  comes  Into  the  house.  Our  children 
have  been  kept  clean  thus  far  and  we  will 
Irv  hard  to  have  them  remain  so  as  long 
as  we  can.  ...  It  was  a  proud  little 
Hud  111)-  other  night  when  she  undertook  to 
show  Father  what  her  music  les.sous  have 
amounted  to.  Home  of  your  great  prima 
donnas  may  fed  a  sort  of  pride  when  they 
sway  a  gnai  audience  with  the  sweep  aiul 
ripple  of  their  voice,  but  It  is  doubtful 
whethei-  lhe.v  ever  touched  the  satisfaction 
of  the  little  girl  lingei-ing  out  hei-  little  ex¬ 
ercises  for  l''ather,  who  by  the  way,  doesn't 
know  one  note  from  another!  It  may  be 
asked  why  1  am  glad  to  have  my  little 
ijaiighler  sludy  music!  1  have  come  to  re¬ 
gard  music  as  one  of  the  greatest  consola¬ 
tions  which  life  has  to  offer,  it  should  not 
lie  I’eseiwcd  for  those  whose  life  Is  easy 
and  above  cure.  It  Is  of  far  greater  use  to 
those  who  must  do  the  hard  and  painful 
drudgery  of  the  world.  1  would  give  a  good 
deal  If  1  could  play  .some  musical  instru- 
nnnl.  1  have  known  men  who  say  that 
music  and  poetry  spoil  people  for  real 
work.  Thai  Is  the  worst  sort  of  nonsense. 

.  .  .  .  It  is  a  great  thing  to  see  the  Mad¬ 
ame  every  Saturday  night  figuring  out  tin- 
(dilldren’s  “allowance.”  Tln^y  have  one 
cent  each  week  for  each  year  of  their  age. 
'I'hen  there  are  little  fines  for  leaving  things 
about  and  other  infringements  of  home 
law.  'I'hese  fines  are  taken  out  each  wefd< 
and  given  to  the  Old  Oadies’  Home!  11 
nmde  the  Scion  very  thoughtful  when  he 
found  that  only  one  cent  was  corning  to 
him  after  paying  his  lines.  .  .  .  We  have 
a  little  Shetland  pony,  I’eter,  that  has 
grown  up  with  the  Bud  from  babyhood. 
'I’he  children  drive  him  more  or  less,  but 
with  little  Johnnie  on  hand  there  Isn’t 
much  use  for  him.  To  my  great  surprise 
I  find  that  this  little  fellow  will  sell  for 
$150 — for  he  Is  small  and  very  well  bred. 
It  was  a  temptation  to  let  him  go— 1  can 
tell  you,  but  at  the  first  suggestion  of  It 
the  Bud  was  in  tears  and  the  Madame  not 
far  behind!  1  had  no  Idea  they  loved  the 
little  fellow  so.  1  wouldn’t  sell  him  for 
$1,000  while  they  feel  that  way  about  him. 
Ueally  he  belongs  to  the  Bud,  for  1  gave 
him  to  her  when  she  was  a  baby,  'i'o  .sell 
him  and  pocket  the  money  would  be  as 
much  of  a  crime  as  It  would  be  to  steal 
my  neighbor’s  horse  and  sell  him!  I  regret 
that  the  law  sustains  the  man  who  steals 


I  he  animal  that  belongs  to  the  Vmy  or  girl! 


lIousK  Mattkrs.— Nellie  Bly’a  daughter, 
the  filly,  is  a  beautiful  creature.  I  have 
never  cared  much  for  a  horse,  yet,  as  I  see 
this  young  animal  round  out  and  grow  In 
bedy,  spirit  and  mind,  I  can  understand 
how  some  people  feel  toward  their  horses. 
The  time  has  come  to  train  the  filly, 
tfiiarlle  rubs  and  grooms  her  thoroughly 
every  day.  As  soon  as  the  weather  will 
permit  he  will  drive  her  about  two  miles 
each  pleasant  day.  We  have  a  little  two¬ 
wheeled  cart  for  this  driving.  The  object 
is  to  get  her  thoroughly  used  to  the  har¬ 
ness.  and  also  to  give  her  just  enough  ex¬ 
ercise  while  she  Is  growing.  I  want  above 
all  things  to  have  iier  developed  Into  a  fast 
walker.  1  certainly  believe  that  It  pays  to 
give  such  a  young  horse  as  this  the  best 
possible  care.  By  the  time  she  Is  four 
years  old  1  expect  her  to  be  worth  five 
limes  as  much  per  pound  as  a  good  heifer. 
Hf  course,  I  realize  that  one  deep  scratch 
on  a  wire  fence,  or  one  little  bone  out  of 
place,  will  divide  this  value  by  10!  Home 
liorsemen  undertake  to  tell  me  that  the 
filly  is  too  young  to  train.  What  seems 
to  me  the  soundest  advice  I  can  obtain  Is 
that  gentle  and  constant  exercise  for  the 
little  thing  will  develop  her  as  nothing  else 
will— yet  there  Is  always  the  risk  of  strain¬ 
ing  her.  We  give  the  lilly  some  oats  every 
day  and  a  little  bran.  This  work  will  make 
her  better  natured  also.  Work  Is  the  great 
sweetener  of  life.  Our  little  boys  hardly 
agree  with  that— they  call  It  more  of  a 
sweatener!  Whoever  did  agree  that  a  thing 
w'as  really  good  for  him  until  he  looked 
at  It  from  behind?  For  roughage  all  our 
horses  have  shredded  fodder.  When  Major 
began  on  the  corn  fodder  this  Winler  he 
grew  stiff  and  his  legs  “stocked”  or 
swelled.  1  liave  not  Iced  this  In  many  old 
horses,  especially  when  they  are  fed  corn 
for  grain.  We  find  that  a  small  (luantlty 
of  linseed  meal  helps  such  horses  greatly 
'i'hls  Winter  promises  to  be  a  hard  one  for 
ohl  Major-he  may  not  see  Spring! 


TuRNii’S  FOR  Swine.— Here  is  a  Tennes.see 
man  after  information: 

“In  Hope  Farm  Notes,  page  851,  H.  W. 
C.  says  In  writing  of  turnips;  'We  do  not 
feed  them  to  cow.s.  but  find  them  excellent 
foo«l  for  hogs.’  What  Is  their  value  for 
putting  fat  on  hogs?  Will  they  in  any  way 
take  the  jilace  of  corn?”  J.  w.  b. 

The  turnips  cannot  be  compared  with 
corn  .'IS  a  hog  food.  'I'he  following  table 
will  make  that  clear: 

I'ounds  In  One  'I'on. 

Muscle  Fat 

makers,  formers.  Fat.  Waier. 

Oorn  . 


I’otatoes  .. 

Oats  . 

Apples  .... 
Clover  hay 
Of  course 


it 


...168 

1,200 

86 

288 

...26 

212 

2 

1,740 

..  42 

436 

4 

l,.50b 

..180 

866 

91 

286 

...  6 

258 

,  , 

1,662 

...170 

764 

31 

330 

is 

understood 

that 

by 

"muscle-makers”  we  mean  that  part  of 
the  food  which  makes  lean  meat  or  muscle; 
“fat  formers”  are  the  parts  of  the  food 
which  provide  fuc-1  for  the  body  and  are 
made  over  Into  fat.  You  will  see  that  a 
hog  In  order  to  get  the  fat  producing  food 
which  you  give  In  six  pounds  of  corn 
would  have  to  eat  over  30  pounds  of  tur¬ 
nips.  Kven  If  It  were  possible  for  the  hog 
to  eat  turnips  enough  to  fatten  him  the 
pork  would  be  soft  and  of  very  poor  flavor. 
An  old  man  of  moderate  habits  can  nearly 
live  on  b.'iked  apples  and  milk,  but  you 
would  not  try  that  diet  alone  on  growing 
boys  or  working  men.  The  hogs  I  feed  on 
turnips  are  mostly  brood  sows.  In  win¬ 
tering  a  brood  sow  we  plan  to  keep  her 
busy,  to  keep  the  system  open,  to  feed  bulky 
food  which  will  keep  the  stom-ach  well 
filled  out,  and  to  avoid  keeping  her  too  fat. 
'I’he  yellow  turnips  answer  these  require¬ 
ments  well.  We  give  the  sows  about  all 
they  care  to  eat  and.  of  cour.se,  feed  some 
grain  In  addition.  For  fattening  hog.s  I 
would  not  feed  many  turnips.  Sugar  beets 
aie  much  better.  'I'here  Is  nothing  eipial 
to  corn  for  fattening  hogs,  yet  a  supply  of 
ashes  and  a  few  beets  or  apples  will  keep 
them  in  good  condition.  Don’t  forget  that 
clover  hay  Is  very  useful  feed  for  a  hog! 

H.  w.  c. 


RICKI'TY  CHILDREN. 

Loose  joints,  l)ow  legs,  liig 
head,  and  soft  liones — mean 
rickets.  It  is  a  ty])ical  disea.se 
for  the  best  workings  of  Scott’s 
i'hnulsion. 

I'or  the  weak  bones  Scott’s 
K  in  u  1  s  i  o  n  siiiiplies  those 
})Owerful  tonics  the  liypopho.s- 
pliites.  For  tlie  loss  of  tlesh 
.Scott’s  Emulsion  jirovides  the 
nourishing  cod-liver  oil. 

Scott’s  tunulsion  corrects 

the  effects  of  im|)erfect  nour¬ 
ishment  and  brings  rapid  im- 
jirovement  in  every  way  to 
rickety  children. 

Send  for  Free  Sample. 

SCO  TT  ft  I50WN E,  Chem'iats,  409  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


Iron  Aie<* 
('ombinrd 
A  SlnRlo  WhrM 
Hots  Hill  and 
X,  Hrill  S«*odiT. 


Tniplemciitshave  helped  make  crops 
larger,  cxjiense  .siiiallcr.  There’s  ^ 
'  a  long  line  of  Iron  Age  tooKs — 
for  farm  and  gar- 
den  work — every 
one  a  winner  !  hJ/ 

<L\\^  They  are  fully  described  in  the 


Iron  Ai?o 
"  Home  Hoe 
Aod  ColtlvAtor 


New  Iron  Age  Book 


No.  70  Iron  Aice 
Combined  IMvot 
nnd  Klxeil  >Vlii«el 
Hiding  (.'ullhtttor 


It  will  give  you  Ideas.  It  shows  the  tools  by  large,  accurate 
wood  engravings,  “Just  as  they  are,”  gives  i)rlces  and  all 
^  details.  Whether  you  have  aqiiartcr  acre  garden 
^^^or  a  great  big  farm  you  can  find  the  tools  you  , 

*V  need  described  In  this  book.  It  Is  Free, 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO 
\  Box  lO", 

#  Grenloch.  N.  J. 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  wliulnill  I  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Rider  and  Kilcsson  IIot-AIr  Putn|>s,  hut  If  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  Mowers  are  grow  1  ag  anil  do  not  want  yon  r  pumt)  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  U)o  hard,  no  pump  In  the  world  can  eiiual  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20, (KXI  of  them  during  the  jiast  twenty-live  years,  which  Is  proof 
that  we  arc  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  C'atulogiit;  “0  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  siore 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


.'55  Warren  St..  Nkw  York.  IKH  (IralgSl..  MoN'I'HKAI,.  P,  Q.  41)  Dearborn  St.,  CuiCAdo. 

2;i'.)  Franklin  St..  Boston.  Tenlente-Rey  71,  11  avana,  <’miA.  4l)N.7MiSt.,  Pm.ADKt.lMiiA. 

22  Pitt  HI..,  Hydnkv,  N.H.  W. 


DELOACH 


nTilT^r^^est! 

The  Price  it  Right  Too. 
Known  the  World  Over. 
FARMERS'  SI25  SAW  MILL 

QatH  iiUUO  Feet  l.nDiber  a  <luy  with  only  4  h.  p. 
DuLoach  Variable  Food  Haw  Mills,  1  to  100  h.  p., 
any  [irlco.  DoLonch  Mill  Mnnhinery.  IManors, 
Hhinglo,  bath  and  Corn  Mills,  Water  Whonls,  nto. 
Uebouen  .Mill  Mfg.  Ou.,  Box  900  Atluiitu,  tia. 
(Hranrli,  I'Jii  l.lborty  St.,  N.wYork.) 
Itnndsome  Fiitulogue  Free  If  you  cut  thU  out  and 
give  fiAiiifl  uf  paper. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWIIDlil'ISAl.K  PKIC’HS,  Delivered  FIIKK 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  NA  'V  K  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  .5  8  yciirH.  Officially  Endorsed  by  Ihe 
(iranve.  I.ow  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INQERSOLL,  240  Plymuuth  Sf.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  most  convenient  and  economic¬ 
al  tool  ever  invented.  Any  man  can 
pay  for  the  forgo  many  times  over 
each  year  by  doing  his  own  repairing. 
Our  \V  lieelDurrowN  with  higli steel  wheels,  i 
fiiadcstron|/aiiil  wellatsurprlsirn^lv  low  prices.^ 
liiiHoilne  KiiicItirMaHhiil M  111m 
and  all  kin<ts  of  power  niachiiiery  for  the  farm 
at  wholesale  prices.  Get  our  catalogue.  Sent 
anywhere  for  one  two  cent  stamp. 

It  will  enable  you  to  save  many 
dollars  on  purchases. 

•  n,  C.  A.  S.  Forge  Works, 
ijfc,  SskraLnac,  Mich. 

* 


itt 


VrMt  tOMAi  1 


.  \  V. 

r  Mum 


Uatll  March  31, 

11)03,  oITar  th  «  followlnit  bvcAlo: 

0n«  PoTfo  oomplot«, ready  for  uao, 94.36. 
l*rtodofone  Forge  ooroplete,  one  anvil 
and  Tige  ootnblned  and  pair  of  tonga, 
94.00.  Write  to-day  ienuing  atatnp  for 
book  OQ  farm  furgoa  nnd  farm  maohlo- 
•rj.  Thli  offer  oao&oi  last  long. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


BAWB  DOWN 
TURKH 


lir  ONK  .MAN,  with  the  FOLDINU  HAWINd  MAClllNK.  It  saws 
down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocketknife.  Saws  any  kind  oftlmber  on 
any  kind  of Kroumi.  One  man  ran  saw  MOKKtimber  with  It  than 
i^men  in  any  other  way,  and  do  It  KaHIKK,  JJ27.000  in  use.  Send 
for  FUKK  illustrated  catalog,  showing  latest  IIIFIIOVK.MKNTH 
and  taadinonlale  frum  thouiaode.  Firet  nrdar  leciirei  agency.  Addrr«« 

FOKIM.NO  8A.WIN<.1  .MACHINE  CO., 

66-67-61)  Nu.  Ji  ffiniuo  Ht.,  CHICAGO,  IM.. 


The  0!d  Roliabo 

CAHOON 

BROADCAST  SEEDER  « 

saves  seed,  time,  strength. 
(Hows  all  the  seeds.  Always 
uniform.  The  stand-by  for 44 
years. 

Sower's  Manual  Free. 

Wli.t,  wli.n,  h«w  lonob  to  .ow,  CoT.r. 
Ul.o«<iln|[  .ubj.ot.,  Kr.ryfKmOT.boold 
have  It.  Write  fur  It  t4>-day. 

GOODELL  CO., 

14  Main  Htrobt,  Antrim,  N.  H. 


BARNS 


—How  to  build.  Send  stamp 
for  book.  FRANK  BRYAN, 
1297  Hamlet  8t.,  ColumbUH,0. 


THE  WEAR 


OF  RUBBER  BOOTS  AND 
SHOES  DEPENDS  UPON 
THE  RUBBER  IN  THEM. 

There  irt  absolutely  no  wear  lii  any  of  the  other  ingre¬ 
dients  of  which  they  are  composed.  Kvery  time  the 
quality  of  Rubber  Hoots  ami  Shoes  Is  reduced  10  percent., 
thedurahility  is  reduced  over  20  pcu'cent.  because  there  is 
only  one  way  to  cheapen  them,  and  that  is  to  leave  out 
Rubber  and  ^)ut  in  its  place  other  things  that  have  no 
wearing  quality  whatever.  This  choapoiting  jwocess  has 
been  steadily  going  ou  for  the  past  -10  years. 

rmcE: 

BUCKSKIN  BRAND 

OF  KirnilElt  liOO'I’N  ANI>  NIIOKS 
nre  iiiiule  <»f  reiil  riiUlH^r- nnil  4»n<t  imfr  ot  tti4‘in 
will  out  W’4‘ar  t  wo  joairN  of  I  li«>  Niaiidard  lirNt  graili'N 
■low  4»ii  11144  iiiark4‘l.  'I'ry  a  pair  and  be  convinced. 
Made  in  Duck  Boots^  Duck  rolled  edge  Overs  for  Socks, 
and  Felt  Hoots  and  in  Arctics  and  light  rubber  shoos. 
Insist  oil  getting  the  lUK’KSKl.N  HIt.i.MI.  None  gen¬ 
uine  without  the  word  BUCKSKIN  on  the  top  frontof 
Ihe  legs  of  the  hoots  and  the  hottoms  of  the  shoes. 

If  your  ilealer  does  not  keep  them  write  us  and  we  will 
see  that  you  got  them  either  through  some  ^ 

dealer  in  your  town  or  from  us  direct.  Wo  will 
also  semd  you  a  very  interesting  catalogue 
profusely  illustrated,  which  describes  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  Rubber  Hoots  and  Shoes  from  the  gath¬ 
ering  ot  the  rubber  to  the  Iluished  goods. 


'I 


MONARCH  RUBBER  I 

80  Bridge  Street,  LAMBERTVILLE,  N.J. 
FACTORY,  ST.  I.OUIS,  MO. 


NOT  MADE  BY  A  TRUST. 


An  actual  testof  a  e-lnch 
strip  cut  from  the  sole  ot 
the lluokskin  Boot.  Nolo 
Iho  eluBtlcliy  ami  strength 
Only  the  l>est  Kublsir 
will  Bland  a  test  like  this. 

Weight  of  boy  and  swing 
11011)8. 
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to  blame  for  the  waste  in  these  lines;  the  responsi¬ 
bility  must  be  laid  entirely  upon  Congressmen,  who 
appear  to  think  that  they  have  a  right  to  waste  the 
people’s  money. 


IlERBKUT  W.  Cor.i.iN'owool),  Editor. 

nil.  WALTER  VAN  fLEET,  I  .  ,  _ 

Mils.  E.  T.  Koylk,  Associates. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLUAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  Ss.  6(1.,  or  HU  mark.s,  or  lOV^  francs. 


“  A  SQUARE  DEAL,” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  Is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
.sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  mu.st 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
Is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  24,  1903. 


The  New  York  daily  papers  have  been  reproducing 
photographs  showing  miles  of  loaded  coal  cars  stand¬ 
ing  in  railroad  yards  and  on  sidings  within  a  few 
miles  of  this  city.  There  is  no  visible  reason  why 
this  coal  is  held  back  instead  of  being  hurried  to  New 
York,  where  there  is  certainly  no  lack  of  demand.  It 
looks  like  a  hold-up  on  the  part  of  the  operators,  an 
astonishing  policy  (similar  to  lighting  matches  in  a 
powder  mill)  considering  the  present  state  of  public 
sentiment.  In  commenting  on  the  situation  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  says: 

If  this  is  due  to  the  independent  operators  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  in  league  with  speculative  dealers  in  this  city  to 
keep  up  the  price  while  the  people  suffer,  they  .should 
understand  that  they  are  playing  an  exceedingly  danger¬ 


ous  game . It  is  calculated  to  Inflame  public 

feeling  even  to  the  point  of  not  waiting  for  an  exercise 
of  public  authority . If  they  try  the  public 


patience  much  further  they  are  liable  to  bring  upon 
themselves  consequences  which  will  far  outweigh  any 
profit  they  may  make  from  the  present  necessities  of  the 
people. 

« 

The  letter  printed  below  hits  near  the  bull’s  eye. 
No  doubt  the  one  you  have  written  or  have  in  mind  is 
stronger  and  clearer,  but  this  one  will  be  understood: 


10  V¥eeks  for  10  Cents, 

Good  friends  have  been  sending  in  these  10  weeks 
subscriptions  at  a  lively  rate  for  the  past  month  or  so. 
We  return  thanks  for  all  who  have  done  so.  It  has 
resulted  in  the  employment  of  more  help  to  take  care 
of  them,  and  that  means  just  a  little  more  ability  of 
city  people  to  buy  and  pay  for  the  products  of  the 
farm.  The  10  cents  comes  to  us,  we  pay  it  out  to  help, 
and  back  it  goes  to  you  for  food.  But  it  does  more. 
It  increases  the  capacity  of  the  paper  to  help  you, 
particularly  in  an  educational  way,  and  in  a  more 
general  sense  by  making  it  a  stronger  power  to  sup¬ 
port  and  protect  your  interests.  That  is  what  we  want 
it  to  be.  Speak  to  your  neighbor  about  it,  and  send 
us  his  10  cents  for  10  weeks  trial. 

* 

What  chance  has  the  eastern  apple  grower  to  com¬ 
pete  with  western  competition?  Just  one  chance  and 
that  the  greatest  of  all — quality.  Plant  fruit  of  high 
quality,  feed,  spray  and  pack.  Keep  out  the  culls  and 
the  worms  and  fear  not  Ben  Davis! 

* 

As  most  readers  know,  a  fire  on  May  7  of  last  year 
destroyed  several  buildings  and  other  property  on  the 
grounds  of  the  New  York  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva.  It  is  estimated  that  in  addition  to  the  money 
received  from  insurance  $25,000  will  be  required  to 
equip  the  station  properly.  There  should  not  be  a 
moment’s  hesitation  in  providing  this  money.  The 
Station  needs  it.  That  is  enough  said,  and  farmers 
should  see  to  it  that  Dr.  Jordan  is  provided  with 
proper  tools. 

* 

We  are  asked  whether  the  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  is  in  favor  of  building  and  equip¬ 
ping  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell!  We  as¬ 
sume  so — most  certainly!  The  best  farmers  of  the 
State  want  the  college.  Every  farmers’  organization 
that  has  yet  held  its  meeting  has  called  upon  the 
Legislature  to  make  the  needed  appropriation!  Who 
ever  heard  of  an  agricultural  department  standing 
still  when  farmers  openly  demand  such  an  honest, 
worthy  and  necessary  thing?  In  favor  of  it?  Why 
of  course — how  absurd  to  suppose  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  stick  postage  stamps  on  the  back  of  the 
Commissioner  and  his  assistants! 

* 

La.st  year  the  United  Slates  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  issued  750  publications,  aggregating  a  total 
of  10,586,000  copies.  People  who  revel  in  statistics 
might  calculate  that  these  publications,  separated  into 
their  component  leaves,  might  line  all  the  carpets  of 
all  the  farm  sitting-rooms  from  the  Penobscot  to 
Puget  Sound,  and  still  leave  an  overplus  which,  pasted 
into  moth-proof  bags,  might  enclose  all  the  Winter 
overcoats  of  all  the  farmers  from  the  Red  River  Val¬ 
ley  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Furthermore,  utilized  in 
this  way,  this  literature  would  serve  a  more  useful 
purpose  than  it  does,  in  many  instances,  at  present. 
Much  of  it  is  valuable  and  timely,  but  we  believe  that 
as  now  distributed,  a  vast  amount  of  the  public  money 
is  wasted.  The  useful  farmers’  bulletins,  which  go 
directly  to  the  farmers  who  ask  for  them,  represent 
a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  outlay.  Where 
Congressmen  are  permitted  to  act  as  distributing 
agents,  they  soon  look  upon  Government  literature 
as  they  do  upon  Government  seeds — as  a  political 
largess,  to  be  applied  “where  it  will  do  the  most 
good.’’  The  Department  of  Agriculture  itself  is  not 


The  Governor  cannot  take  offense  at  such  a  letter — 
he  will  be  glad  to  receive  it. 

What  are  these  “fundamental  rights’’  which  Mr. 
Smith  refers  to? 

Two  weeks  ago  we  printed  the  Governor’s  words  in 
small  type — now  we  print  them  in  italics: 

The  farmer,  constituting  as  he  does  the  greatest  single 
producing  factor  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  is  deserving  of  support  and  encouragement,  and 
of  the  extension  of  such  privileges  as  xcill  make  his 
farm  more  profitable,  thus  adding  to  the  resources  of 
the  State. 

That  places  Governor  Odell  squarely  on  record.  He 
very  properly  singles  out  the  farmer  from  doctors, 
lawyers,  merchants  and  mechanics  because  he  knows 
what  the  country  owes  to  the  men  on  the  soil.  He 
would  be  but  human  if  he  also  remembers  what  he 
personally  owes  to  them.  Of  course  the  Governor 
would  not  have  made  any  such  general  statement  had 
he  not  expected  the  farmers  themselves  to  come  for¬ 
ward  and  make  their  wants  known  in  detail.  There¬ 
fore  any  farmer  who  tells  Governor  Odell  that  he 
favors  the  Agricultural  College  really  does  so  upon 
the  Governor’s  invitation.  Some  things  are  develop¬ 
ing  which  will  make  it  absolutely  necessary  for  farm¬ 
ers  to  take  this  matter  into  their  own  hands.  We 
have  never  asked  our  friends  to  vote  with  the  postage 
stamp  unless  we  felt  that  there  was  a  vital  need  for 
it.  There  is  such  a  need  right  now  in  New  York 
State.  The  necessity  is  greater  than  most  farmers 
imagine.  We  urge  you  to  write  to  Gov.  Odell  at  once. 

* 

Are  city  people  compelled  to  pay  $16  or  more  per 
ton  for  coal?  The  newspapers  say  so — what  are  the 
facts?  Those  who  buy  coal  by  the  full  ton  or  in 
larger  quantities  do  not  pay  such  prices.  There  are 
many  who  buy  at  the  rate  of  50  pounds  or  even  less 
at  a  time.  They  do  not  have  the  money  with  which 
to  buy  larger  quantities  or  have  no  place  to  store  it. 
There  are  thousands  of  such  people  and  they  often 
pay  at  the  rate  of  $20  per  ton!  How  does  this  inter¬ 
est  a  farmer?  Such  people  must  figure  closely.  There 
is  no  margin  between  income  and  outgo.  When  fuel 
empties  the  purse  there  is  nothing  left  for  food.  The 


coal  dealers  and  the  railroads  receive  the  extra  dollar 
which  would  otherwise  be  spent  for  apples,  butter  or 
meat! 

* 

So-called  “Novelty”  companies  are  advertising  in 
country  papers  for  “home  writers,”  They  offer  from 
$7  to  $20  per  1,000  for  people  to  write  letters  to^  friends  ' 
praising  goods  or  starting  other  writers!  A  reader  i 
sends  the  following  note: 

I 

I  could  easily  do  this  work  if  it  was  not  a  swindle 
scheme.  Do  you  know  anything  good  or  bad  about  it, 
or  at  least,  what  is  your  opinion? 

We  know  nothing  good  about  such  concerns.  We 
group  them  all  together  as  too  bad  to  touch  with  a 
10-foot  pole — much  less  with  an  honest  pen!  Our 
opinion  is  that  after  the  full  exposure  of  this  letter¬ 
writing  game  last  year  any  man  who  will  go  into  it 
now  stands  in  need  of  a  guardian  or  requires  a  cure 
for  his  memory! 

« 

The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  pretend  to  be  an  “ONLY” 
paper,  and  we  have  no  time  to  stand  and  hold  a  mag-  ' 
nifying  glass  before  its  good  points.  The  truth  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  that  we  have  no  need  to  do  so.  Others 

are  vei’y  willing  to  do  it  for  us.  Here  is  an  adver¬ 
tiser’s  comment:  i 

I  judge  other  farmers  by  myself,  and  I  know  that  at  I 

our  house  The  R.  N.-Y.  is,  next  to  the  Bible  and  the  dic¬ 

tionary,  the  supreme  authority.  I  would  rather  have 
half  a  dozen  of  your  “business  farmers”  than  a  wagon¬ 
load  of  the  two-for-a-nickel  crowd  some  of  the  papers 
have.  HENRY  FIELD. 

Iowa. 

Some  weeks  ago  a  Philadelphia  business  man  want¬ 
ed  a  farmer  to  take  charge  of  his  farm.  The  “Hope 
Farm  man”  printed  part  of  his  letter.  Immediately 
there  came  a  stream  of  letters — from  Cape  Cod  to 
Montana — from  skillful  and  honest  men  who  are  i 
ready  to  work.  This  is  what  our  Philadelphia  friend 
says: 

The  tone  of  the  letters,  composition,  critical  Judgment,  I 
etc.,  show  me  that  there  seems  to  be  a  higher  standard  M 
of  Intelligence  or  a  more  observing  class  than  there  is  Ij 
around  our  section.  I  have  received  hundreds  of  letters  r 
from  Philadelphia  papers  in  answer  to  “ads  ”  for  a  I 
farmer,  but  the  best  could  in  no  manner  compare  with  I 
the  least  attractive  that  has  come  to  me  through  you!  I 

Have  we  not  a  right  to  be  proud  of  such  letters?  r 
Clean,  honorable  and  fair  dealing!  Self-culture  and  1 
improvement  of  mind  and  body — fearing  no  man  who 
stands  with  wrong  or  oppression.  These  are  some  of 
the  things  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  tried  hard  to  teach 
and  proclaim.  The  supply  of  “business  farmers”  and 
competent  managers  is  larger  than  many  people 
think.  We  can  introduce  them  to  any  who  need  their 
trade  or  their  service. 

« 

BREVITIES. 

Skim-milk — it  keeps  the  hens  as  fine  as  silk. 

A  STRONG  team— confldence  and  honest  ambition. 

Who  is  the  best  talker?  The  man  who  knows  when  to 
stop. 

What  have  you  been  doing  to  strengthen  the  farmers’ 
institutes  in  your  district? 

A  LIVE  language  for  live  men— giving  the  best  of  the 
dead  languages  about  dead  men. 

Sat  a  few  words  and  say  them  to  the  point.  Then  stop 
and  let  your  limber  tongue  unjolnt. 

The  man  who  can  can  Keiffer  and  label  It  Bartlett  can’t 
be  candid  about  his  canned  goods. 

They  tell  us  the  farmer  is  only  a  unit  in  society.  Well, 
a  live  unit  is  better  than  a  dead  one. 

Why  do  farmers  fall  to  mix  their  own  fertilizers?  One 
reason  is  that  they  wait  until  the  ground  is  all  ready 
before  buying. 

We  call  attention  to  Mr.  Cook’s  excellent  report  of  the 
Vermont  Dairymen’s  Association— page  63.  It  is  full  of 
sound  suggestions. 

We  hope  to  know  more  about  the  danger  of  using 
poisonous  preservatives  in  food  when  Dr.  Wiley  gets 
through  with  those  young  men— page  51. 

The  American  soldier  must  take  great  pride  in  having 
his  officers  argue  for  him  that  if  he  can’t  have  one  sort 
of  a  rumshop  he  is  sure  to  go  to  another. 

Some  genius  has  just  discovered  that  crude  petroleum 
cures  lockjaw.  This  treatment,  however,  does  not  seem 
to  affect  the  Jaws  of  the  Standard  Oil  octopus. 

Prop.  Koch,  the  distinguished  bacteriologist,  has  gone 
to  Rhodesia,  South  Africa,  where  the  British  Chartered 
South  African  Company  will  pay  him  $250  a  day  and  hi.s 
expenses  to  study  the  cattle  plague. 

There  are  some  good  reports  from  fruit  growers  who 
are  using  dust  blowers  for  “dry  spraying”  trees.  Is  it  a 
fact  that  such  reports  usually  come  from  localities  where 
water  for  spraying  is  hard  to  obtain? 

One  of  the  leading  English  Insurance  companies  now 
Insures  against  appendicitis.  For  a  premium  of  five  shil¬ 
lings  the  Insured,  should  he  undergo  the  operation,  will 
have  all  his  direct  expenses  paid  up  to  $1,000.  In  the  event 
of  his  death  during  or  after  operation  a  similar  sum  will 
be  paid. 

Railroad  men  say  that  no  cow  worth  less  than  $75  was 
ever  killed  by  a  train,  and  the  officials  engaged  In  stamp-  , 
ing  out  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  New  England  say 
that  judging  by  the  Indemnity  asked  for  Infected  stock, 
only  the  most  valuable  animals  are  always  attacked  by 
this  disease. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


ADMINISTRATION.— C.  W.  Post  appeared  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Post  Offices  January  6  in  advocacy 
of  the  bills  Introduced  at  the  last  session  to  provide  for 
post  check  currency.  He  explained  to  the  committee  the 
provisions  of  the  bills,  saying  that  they  Involved  simply 
a  change  in  the  designs  on  the  face  of  the  Government 
paper  currency  of  denominations  of  $1,  $2  and  $5,  so  that 
the  holder  desiring  to  remit  $1,  for  instance,  through  the 
mails,  would  need  but  to  take  the  bill  from  his  pocket- 
book,  fill  in  the  name  of  the  payee  and  his  city  and 
State,  affix  and  cancel  a  two-cent  stamp  as  a  Govern¬ 
ment  fee,  and  enclose  it  with  his  letter . Mr. 

Griffith  (Dem.,  Ind.),  January  8,  Introduced  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  prohibit  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  private  fortunes  beyond  the  sum  of  $10,000,000 
and  to  condemn  any  excess  as  a  public  nuisance,  full 
of  peril,  and  to  forfeit  it  to  the  United  States  Treasury. 

.  ,  .  .  January  13  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  House  reported  a  bill  to  refund  duties  paid  on  all 
kinds  of  coal  imported  for  one  year  following  Its  passage. 
It  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make  full 
rebate  of  duties  imposed  by  law  on  all  coal  of  every 
form  and  description  imported  into  the  United  States  for 
a  period  of  one  year  from  and  after  the  passage  of  the 
act. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Secretary  Wilson  reported  to 
the  Cabinet  December  30  that  the  foot-and-mouth  disease 
has  been  absolutely  stamped  out  everywhere  In  New  Eng¬ 
land,  with  the  exception  of  a  limited  area  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  where  the  work  has  been  Interrupted  by  farmers 
who,  under  the  encouragement  of  the  State  officials,  were 
trying  to  make  money  out  of  the  epidemic  by  demanding 
high  prices  for  their  diseased  cattle.  The  Federal  au¬ 
thorities  are  not  able  to  seize  and  kill  other  people’s  cat¬ 
tle,  because  the  police  powers  belong  to  the  State,  but 
they  can  quarantine  any  section  of  Massachusetts  and 
prevent  the  shipment  of  cattle  and  everything  likely  to 
carry  contagion  until  the  inhabitants  come  to  terms. 
Mor®  than  1,300  cattle  have  already  been  killed  by  the 
Government  veterinarians  in  that  part  of  the  State,  and 
have  been  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  70  per  cent  of  their 
healthy  value,  which  has  been  an  average  of  about  $33 
per  head. 

The  Wisconsin  Buttermakers’  Association  will  hold  Its 
annual  meeting  at  Waukesha  February  24-26. 

The  death  is  announced  of  M.  Mlllardet  at  the  age  of 
64  years.  He  was  a  Professor  In  the  Faculty  of  Science 
at  Bordeaux,  France,  and  was  the  first  to  bring  the  now 
well-known  fungicide  Bordeaux  Mixture  into  notice. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  International  Consolidated 
Record  Association  of  Himrod,  N.  Y.,  will  be  held  at  the 
State  Capitol,  Albany,  January  20.  A  number  of  import¬ 
ant  matters  are  to  be  discussed. 

The  ninth  annual  show  of  the  Illinois  State  Poultry 
and  Pet  Stock  Association  opened  at  Springfield  January 
6.  A  novel  feature  of  the  show  was  an  auction  sale  of 
prize-winning  animals. 

The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  West  Virginia  State 
Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  at  Charleston  January 
29.  The  State  Grange  of  West  Virginia  meets  at  the  same 
place  January  27;  the  State  Wool  Growers’  Association 
January  28,  and  the  State  Live  Stock  Association  Jan¬ 
uary  30. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Horticultural  A.ssoclatlon  met 
at  Harrisburg  January  21-22. 

The  twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ayrshire 
Breeders’  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel,  New  York  City,  January  29,  at  2  P.  M. 

The  New  York  State  Grange  will  meet  at  Syracuse 
February  3-6. 

The  sixth  annual  convention  of  the  National  Live  Stock 
Association  opened  at  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  January  13. 


The  Windsor  Poultry  Club,  of  Windsor,  Conn.,  will  hold 
its  second  annual  show  January  28-30. 

In  accordance  with  arrangements  which  were  made 
when  the  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Association 
and  the  Eastern  New  York  Horticultural  Society  were 
consolidated  an  eastern  New  York  meeting  of  the  State 
Fruit  Growers’  Association  will  be  held  at  Poughkeepsie 
January  30-31.  At  the  time  these  dates  were  selected  it 
was  announced  that  the  meeting  of  the  Western  New 
York  Horticultural  Society  would  be  held  January  22-23, 
which  would  place  a  week  between  the  two  meetings. 
However,  the  change  in  the  dates  for  the  meeting  of 
the  Western  Society  brings  the  two  meetings  on  the  same 
week,  which  is  to  be  deplored.  A  strong  programme  has 
been  prepared  for  the  Poughkeepsie  meeting.  Among  the 
speakers  will  be  T.  B.  Wilson,  Halls  Corners,  president 
of  the  State  Fruit  Growers’  Association;  Dr.  W.  H.  Jor¬ 
dan,  director  of  the  State  Experiment  Station,  Geneva; 
Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell  University;  J.  H.  Hale, 
South  Glastonbury,  Conn.;  S.  D.  Willard,  Geneva,  and 
Dr.  E.  P.  Felt,  State  Entomologist,  Albany.  Among  the 
subjects  to  be  discussed  are  the  questions  concerned  in 
pruning;  the  future  of  New  York  State  fruit  growing; 
San  Jos6  scale,  and  the  lime  sulphur  treatment  to  pre¬ 
vent  it;  peach  growing  in  the  North;  orcharding  as  a  life 
work;  the  commercial  fertilizer  situation;  the  insect 
depredations  of  the  year;  the  care  of  apple  orchards; 
marketing  fruit;  cooperative  purchase  of  fertilizing  and 
spraying  chemicals. 


DR.  JORDAN  ON  CHEMICAL  FERTILIZERS 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Fruit 
Growers,  Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan  gave  an  excellent  talk  on 
fertilizers.  Dr.  Jordan  has  spent  many  years  in  the  study 
of  this  question.  His  remarks  were  closely  followed  and 
drew  out  many  questions  from  the  audience.  The  fer¬ 
tilizer  trade  is  a  peculiar  one,  having  developed  as  science 
has  gained  knowledge  of  new  sources  of  farm  fertility. 
The  trade  in  the  entire  country  probably  reaches  $60,000,UUO 
a  year.  The  trade  has  not  been  conducted  as  its  tre¬ 
mendous  importance  demands.  Instead  of  being  dignified 
as  many  other  industries  have  been  it  has  followed  to 
some  extent  the  patent  medicine  trade.  Such  names  as 
Hawkeye,  Victor,  Farmer’s  Friend  and  Mohawk  have  no 
significance,  and  tell  nothing  about  the  quality  of  the 
goods.  The  formulas  that  they  represent  are  not  as  a 
rule  based  either  upon  science  or  good  practice.  We  buy 
fertilizer  to  obtain  plant  food.  There  is  no  magic  about 
any  particular  brand.  All  manufacturers  must  use  the 
same  materials,  although  some  make  better  combinations 
than  others,  and  also  blend  them  so  that  they  are  more 
effective.  Averaging  71  brands  of  low-grade  goods,  it  was 
found  that  the  selling  price  was  35  per  cent  above  the 
valuation.  In  27  brands  of  high-grade  goods  thi®  differ¬ 
ence  was  only  14  per  cent.  These  differences  will  usually 
follow  all  through  the  trade,  and  are  the  strongest  argu¬ 
ment  against  any  purchase  of  low-grade  fertilizers.  It 
is  not  claimed  that  fertilizer  manufacturers  are  dishonest 
men.  The  farmer  is  eager  to  obtain  his  fertilizer  for  as 
little  money  as  possible.  He  does  not  always  distinguish 
between  the  diffei-ent  sources  of  nitrogen  or  available 
plant  food.  He  wants  to  buy  something  cheap,  and  often 
on  credit  with  no  cash  basis.  This  Is  always  an  expen¬ 
sive  business. 

What  can  be  done  to  cheapen  the  fertilizer  bill?  Co¬ 
operative  buying  is  one  thing.  This  involves  difficulties; 
a  cash  basis  is  needed  for  doing  business  and  a  spirit  of 
confidence  among  the  farmers.  Contracts  must  be  made 
on  a  large  basis  for  certain  quantities  of  fertilizer,  and 
these  contracts  must  be  lived  up  to.  Another  way  of 
saving  money  on  fertilizer  is  home  mixing.  The  manu¬ 
facturer  often  says  that  the  farmer  does  not  know  what 
he  wants.  Do  they  know?  They  have  the  advantage  in 
the  fine  mechanical  condition  of  their  goods,  but  by  go¬ 
ing  at  it  properly  a  farmer  could  make  a  suitable  mix¬ 
ture.  Part  of  the  nitrogen  must  be  supplied  in  animal  or 


organic  form.  As  a  general  mixture  Dr.  Jordan  advises 
1,000  pounds  of  South  Carolina  acid  rock,  200  pounds 
muriate  or  sulphate  of  potash,  600  pounds  of  dried  blood, 
tankage  or  cotton-seed  meal,  200  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda.  Dr.  Jordan  said  that  at  the  Station  they  no  more 
thought  of  buying  mixed  fertilizers  than  they  did  of  buy¬ 
ing  patent  medicines  to  cure  smallpox.  Dr.  Jordan  said 
that  this  year  the  manufacturers  were  keeping  mixed 
goods  and  chemicals  up  to  the  guarantee.  Acid  phos¬ 
phate  in  bulk  at  $11  per  ton  is  a  cheap  source  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  He  advises  the  purchase  of  wood  ashes  at 
$10  per  ton  delivered,  on  the  guarantee  that  five  per  cent 
is  potash.  On  a  sandy  soil  1,600  pounds  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  and  400  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  makes  a  good 
mixture,  when  clover  or  cow  peas  are  plowed  under  to 
furnish  nitrogen.  Most  of  the  soil  In  New  York  Is  de¬ 
ficient  in  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  especially  In  the  heavy 
soils.  Sour  soils  are  unhealthy  for  most  crops  and  re¬ 
quire  lime.  The  litmus  paper  test  is  useful  for  deciding 
when  the  soil  is  sour.  Chemicals  can  be  mixed  or  shov¬ 
eled  together  on  the  barn  floor  for  about  50  cents  per  ton. 

Dr.  Jordan  would  use  on  an  anple  orchard  400  or  500 
pounds  of  his  mixture  the  first  year,  and  300  or  400  pounds 
each  of  the  following  years.  He  thinks  15  cents  per 
bushel  for  dry  compact  hen  manure  is  not  too  high,  but 
it  pays  to  mix  such  manure  with  acid  phosphate.  In 
reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Hitchings,  Dr.  Jordan  said 
that  decaying  vegetable  matter  helps  break  up  the  soli, 
the  carbonic  acid  proving  a  solvent  for  making  the  fer¬ 
tility  available.  Some  plants,  like  bearing  trees  in  a  soil 
filled  with  vegetable  matter,  may  thrive  well  on  the  raw 
phosphate  rock,  but  for  most  plants  the  acid  phosphate 
is  better  and  cheaper.  Prof.  Bailey  also  gave  an  excel¬ 
lent  lecture  on  the  cultivation  of  orchards,  a  synopsis  of 
which  will  be  given  next  week. 


NEW  YORK  POULTRY  SHOW, 

The  fourteenth  yearly  exhibition  of  the  New  York 
Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock  Association  was  held  in 
Madison  Square  Garden  January  6-10.  There  were  nearly 
500  exhibitors.  Among  the  entries  were  1,000  pigeons,  450 
Bantams,  300  Leghorn  and  Plymouth  Rock,  275  Wyan¬ 
dotte,  225  Game,  and  125  Orpington.  At  least  a  few  in¬ 
dividuals  of  nearly  all  breeds  were  shown  off.  Of  the 
subdivisions  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  were  in  greatest 
number.  184.  Other  classes  showing  50  to  125  were  Light 
Brahma,  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorn,  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte,  Minorca,  White  Plymouth  Rock  and  Rhode  Island 
Red,  the  latter  a  general  purpose  breed  which  appears 
to  be  growing  in  favor.  An  exhibit  of  Orpingtons  from 
Wm.  Cook  &  Sons,  of  England,  attracted  considerable 
attention,  both  on  account  of  the  fine  appearance  and 
high  prices  asked,  some  roosters  being  valued  at  $300 
each.  A  few  Klondikes  and  Silkies  were  shown.  They 
appear  to  have  moved  out  of  the  chicken  tribe  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  having  a  coat  of  long  white  hair,  the  only  feathers 
being  on  tips  of  wings  and  feet.  Green  wattles  and  a 
brownish-purple  comb  that  looks  as  though  it  had  been 
polished  with  stove  blacking  add  to  their  odd  appear¬ 
ance.  The  exhibit  of  ducks  was  small,  but  comprised 
most  of  the  well-known  breeds.  The  Toulouse  geese  and 
Mammoth  Bronze  turkeys  are  big  enough  for  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  Christmas  combined.  The  cat  show  was 
larger  than  usual,  most  of  them  being  long-haired  ani¬ 
mals.  The  highest-priced  ones  that  we  saw  were  a  short- 
haired  Siamese  and  brown  tabby  valued  at  $1,000  each, 
and  a  silver  long-haired  one  at  $250.  This  annual  show 
is  well  worth  visiting  by  unprofessionals  as  well  as 
fanciers.  The  practical  hen  man  who  Is  after  eggs  and 
meat  will  not  find  the  time  wasted  that  he  spends  in 
looking  over  these  birds  which  represent  years  of  care¬ 
ful  breeding  and  selection.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  any 
man,  whether  raising  poultry,  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
grain  or  fruit  to  see  the  very  best  that  has  been  done  in 
his  line,  even  though  he  may  not  have  the  time  or  facil¬ 
ities  to  duplicate  it.  w.  w.  h. 


Old  Gorgon  Graham 


Readers  of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  need 
no  introduction  to  Old  Man  Graham.  They 
know  him  as  Pierrepont’s  father  and  the  central 
figure  in  Letters  from  a  Self-Made  Merchant  to 
His  Son.  In  a  new  series,  by  the  same  author, 

Old  Man  Graham  delivers  more  of  the  business 
philosophy  and  shrewd  humor  that  have  made 
him  famous. 

By  F.  HopKinson  Smith 

A  Point  of  Honor,  soon  to  appear,  is  an  unusually 
readable  tale  in  which  are  set  forth  some  of  the 
humors  of  the  French  duel. 


mUYG  TOS 

William  Allen  White’s 
Washington  Papers 

The  country  boasts  of  three  or  four  political  writers 
as  shrewd  and  clever  as  Mr.  White ;  but  not  one  of 
them  possesses  his  fresh,  keen  humor  or  his  strik¬ 
ing,  forceful  way  of  saying  things.  Mr.  White 
will  write  a  weekly  Washington  letter  for  the 
magazine  during  the  winter. 

Owen  Wister’s  New  Tale 

Mr.  Wister’s  next  contribution  to  the  magazine  intro¬ 
duces  the  reader  to  the  author’s  old  friends,  Mr.  Skookum 
Smith  and  Mr.  Frisco  Baldy. 


TJke  SuhscripiionPrice  is  One  Dollar 
a  year  until  February  1st. 


OONOW- 

,£fierFeb.lst'dieSuhscriptioiiPnce\^\imj 


THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

We  are  but  children  with  a  work-and-play 
time, 

A  little  hour  for  laughter  and  for  tears, 
A  little  clinging  to  the  waning  daytime, 

A  little  wonder  at  the  fleeting  years. 


We 


filling  time’s  great 


are  but  children, 
measure, 

Ereaking  a  toy  to  weep  when  it 
Out  of  morn’s  meadows  do  we 
pleasure, 

l.ittle  to  carry  hence  .at  set  of  sun. 


Is  done; 
retip  of 


We  are  but  children  vain  in  our  pursuing, 
liuildlng  awhile  beside  the  bar  of  Pain, 
()  in  life's  dusk  forget  'J'hou  all  misdoing, 
.And  gather  us  unto  Thy  heart  again! 

—  Credit  I.ost. 


A  HkthPK  for  making  lemon  pies  with¬ 
out  eggs  is  given  l)y  the  American 
Kitclien  Magazine,  which  may  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  at  this  season,  wlien  eggs  are 
scarce.  U.se  one  cupful  of  grated  raw 
potato,  one  cupful  of  boiling  water,  the 
grated  rind  of  half  and  the  juice  of  one 
lemon,  and  one  cupful  of  sugar.  Mix 
well  and  bake  in  shallow  pan  with  two 
crusts. 


Potato  dressing  for 
geese  always  requires 
some  bread  crumbs 


roast  ducks  and 
the  addition  of 
to  prevent  it  from 
Iteing  too  pasty  in  texture.  To  make  it 
mix  two  cupfuls  hot  mashed  i)otatoes, 
]%  cupful  stale  bread  crumbs,  one-third 
cui)fnl  butter,  one  beaten  egg,  one- 
foiirth  cupful  finely  chopped  salt  i)ork, 
one  finely  chopped  onion,  and  season 
with  pepper,  salt  and  sage.  Another 
favorite  dressing  for  ducks  and  geese  is 
a  mixture  of  bread  crumbs  and  l)oiled 
celery  cut  in  half-inch  lengths,  and  sea¬ 
soned  with  pepper,  salt  and  butter. 

* 

A  HOfisPKKEpKK  wbo  lias  bad  ex])eri- 
enc.e  with  the  cold-water  jirocess  of 
keeping  fruit  says  she  has  kept  wild 
plums  all  Winter  in  this  way,  putting 
them  in  a  large  stone  jar  and  covering 
them  with  enough  cold  water  to  leave 
about  four  inches  over  them.  A  saucer 
or  plate  with  a  weigM  on  it  must  he 
placed  on  top  of  the  fruit  to  keep  the 
top  layers  deep  enough  under  the  water. 
To  make  sauce  from  wild  i)lums  kept  in 
this  way,  take  out  as  many  of  the  fruit 
as  are  required,  and  parboil  until  the 
skins  crack  in  wafer  containing  a  jiiiudi 
i)f  baking  soda.  Then  rinse  well  in 
clear  cold  water,  drop  into  boiling 
syrup,  and  cook  until  done.  This  makes 
a  delicious  sauce;  the  i)arhoiling  with 
the  soda  takes  the  “pucker”  out  of  the 
fruit.  Cranberries  will  keep  for  months 
if  covered  with  cold  water  as  described, 
and  many  housekeepers  put  up  green 
(Mirrauts  and  gooseberries,  also  rhuharh, 
in  the  same  way. 

* 

A  nio.AOKU  asks  how  to  knit  rag  rugs. 
We  judge  she  refers  to  those  in  which 
snips  of  rag  are  knitted  into  a  founda¬ 
tion  as  follows:  Cut  the  rags  in  pieces 
two  indies  long  and  half  an  incli  wide. 
Take  wrapping  cord  and  coarse  knitting 
needles.  Cast  as  many  stitclies  as  will 
make  a  strip  the  desired  widtli.  Tarn 
and  knit  back.  Now  turn  again,  take 
olT  the  first  stitch  without  knitting,  knit 
one  stitch,  then  lay  one  of  the  pieces 
(if  cut  rags  across  the  thread,  knit  a 
stitch  and  turn  the  end  of  the  rag  to¬ 
ward  you  over  the  side  of  the  other  end 
of  the  rag,  taking  care  to  have  them 
llie  same  lengtli;  then  knit  another 
.stitdi,  lay  down  another  hit  of  the  rag, 
Iciiit  another  stitcli,  turn  down  the  end 
of  tlie  rag,  and  so  on  till  you  get  to  the 
end  of  the  needle.  Turn  and  knit  hack, 
lilain  knitting,  and  go  on  with  tlie  rags 
and  stitches  as  described  for  the  length 
of  the  rug.  The  strips  may  be  made  as 
wide  as  desired  for  the  width  of  the  rug, 
or  in  narrower  strips  and  sewed  togeth¬ 


er  on  the  knitted  side.  With  bright 
colors  artistically  arranged  a  very  pretty 
effect  may  be  gained.  The  rug  .should 
he  lined  with  some  strong  and  rather 
stiff  material. 

♦ 

Here  is  an  old-fashioned  Colonial 
dessert  called  Royal  George,  which  is 
worth  trying.  Di.ssolve  half  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  .soda  in  a  little  warm  water;  add 
to  a  cupful  of  sour  cream  with  a  pinch 
of  salt.  Then  add  flour  enough  to  make 
a  dough  stiff  enough  to  roll  out.  Roll 
this  paste  very  thin  and  line  a  deej)  pud¬ 
ding  dish  with  it,  reserving  a  little  for 
the  top.  Fill  the  dish  with  tart  apples, 
pared  and  quartered.  Sprinkle  lialf  a 
cupful  of  sugar  over  them  and  dust  with 
cinnamon.  Cover  with  the  rest  of  the 
paste,  cut  out  in  rings  and  diamonds, 
and  bake  until  the  apples  are  done.  Eat 
hot  with  cream  or  sugar  and  butter 
beaten  to  a  white  cream. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  Monte  Carlo  coat  with  cape  col¬ 
lar  and  bell  sleeves  is  still  very  popular, 
and  is  extremely  useful  where  a  loose 
wrap  is  desired.  The  coat  is  fitted  by 
means  of  .shoulder  and  under-arm 
scams.  The  fronts  fit  easily  and  the 
semi-loose  hack  lias  an  inverted  pleat 
at  the  center.  Over  the  shoulders  are 
arranged  the  double  capes  and  at  the 
neck  is  a  deep  rolling  collar  that  can  he 
raised  for  protection  when  desired.  The 
sleeves  are  In  hell  shape  and  slashed  at 


4308  Monte  Carlo  Coat,  32  to  40  bust. 

the  outside,  so  allowing  the  full  ones 
of  the  waist  to  he  worn  beneath  witlioiit 
injury.  The  quantity  of  material  le- 
qiiired  for  the  medium  size  is  r)t4  yards 
21  indies  wide  or  2%  yards  52  inches 
wide.  Tlie  pattern  No.  4308  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40-incli  bust 
measure;  price  10  cents  from  this  office. 

Empire  coats  are  both  stylish  and 
comfortable  for  children’s  wear.  The 
coat  consists  of  a  short  body,  skirt,  cape 
and  collar,  with  full  bishop  sleeves.  The 


body  is  smoothly  fitted  by  moflns  of 
shoulder  and  under-arm  seams  and  to 
it  are  joined  the  fronts  that  ripple  be¬ 
comingly  and  the  back  that  is  laid  in  an 
inverted  pleat  at  the  center.  Over  the 
yoke  is  arranged  the  cape  and  the  neck 
is  finished  with  the  roll-over  collar.  The 
.sleeves  are  full  and  gathered  into  cuffs 
at  the  wrists.  When  desired  tlie  coat 


♦31 1  Glrl’a  Empire  Coat,  2  to  10  yr». 

can  he  made  in  regular  length,  the  cape 
omitted  and  the  neck  finished  with  a 
plain  standing  collar  as  shown  in  the 
small  sketch.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  (six  years) 
is  five  yards  21  inches  wide,  three  yards 
44  inches  wide  or  2%  yards  52  inches 
wide.  The  pattern  No.  4311  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  girls  2,  4,  C,  8  and  10  years  of 
age;  price  10  cents  from  this  office. 


Chimney  with 
nobody’s  name 


\\’iM£N  yon  write  ndvcrl Ispr.'i  iiiciiMon  ’rnw 
It.  N.-y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  aiul 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  Sth  page. 


J/faf 


in  the  coffee  bin — not 
a  pleasant  thought, 
yet  when  coffees  are 
kept  open  in  bulk  who 
knows  what  different 
“things”  come  climb¬ 
ing  and  floating  in  ? 


Lion  Coffee 


put  up  in  sealed  packages  insures 
cleanliness,  uniform  quality, 
freshness  and  delicious  flavor. 


make  the  Farm  Pay 

//  Thfro’i*  iitoiu-y  in  ^ 

//  1‘nrmliiie  If  you  under- 

II  stand  modern  metliods 


stand  modern  metliods 
and  farm  IntelliKently  as 
taiiKlit  by  our  correspond¬ 
ence  course  in 

Modem 
Agriculture. 

Under  I'rof.  AVm.  1’. 
Jirookx,  I'h.  !>.,  of 

M.1SS.  Agricultural  Colleue.  Treats  of  soils,  tillage 
drain.agc.fertilizcrs.crop  rotation,  stock-feeding. poultry- 
ralsing.dairying.etc.  Also  Jlortlculture under  Prof. 
Uullcy,  of  Cornell  University,  and  Airi'loulturul 
JtnoterloloBy  under  Prof.  Ooiiii,  ofSVesleyan. 

I'ull  f'onimcrelul,  NormnI  ami  Aendcmle  de-J 
partinents.  Tuition  nominal.  Text  books  free  to  our 
students.  Catalogue  and  particulars  free.  W rite  t  o*day. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONnENCE  SCHOOL, 
iPept.  18^  Springfield,  Maas. 


I 


on  It. 


res 


pon- 


Whos 

sible  for  it.^ 

Not  Macbeth. 


H  you’ll  send  your  address,  I’ll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Cfiiimneys,  to 
tell  you  wliat  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Machktii,  Pitt'^lnirgh. 


COUGHS, 

Bronchitis,  Hoarseness, 
Sore  Throat, 
Effect! ueiy  Reiieued. 


Fao-Rlmlle 
SIgiiatnre  of 


on  every 
box. 


WATER  CLOSET  COMBINATIONS, 

r" - k  Poroidain  Bowl.  Hardwood  Seat  and  Tank, 

I  »  B  Nioktd  Fluted  llUKli  and  supply  plpea,  coiu- 
pieW.CttcU  liiill.UU. 

j  Cast  Iron  Roll  Rim  Bath  Tubs, 

I  lengili  fi  ft.  t.’ompieto 

I  with  full  set  of  nickel 

plated  lutings,  each, 

? II  1,00. 

hey  are  new  goods, 
ask  for  free  cataluguo 
No.  it  on  plumbing 
and  building  material. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  W.  35th  and  Iron  Sts., Chicago 


SKUNK 


MINK 
FOX 
WOLF 

and  another  Raw  Furs;  also  Cattle  and  Horse  Hides 

Nliipppd  to  UN  wllllirliiK  the  Karmpr  and  Trapppr  10  to  60% 
luoreltiunlfKotd  at  home.  Wo  want  every  Farmer,  Trader, 
Trapper  and  liujer  in  the  (J.ft.  and  Fanadato  bhip  hU  Haw 
Furb and  Hides  to  UN.  lIlKbest  market  prleeN  and  prompt 
eanli  relitmsKuaranCeed.  Write  for  onr  pr lee  list,  nklppluK 
talcs,  Dame  l.nwH,  etc.  ANDERSCH  BRQ8., 


Dietz  No.  30  Search  Light. 

I  This  is  tlie  lantern  to  put  in  place  in  yon*  stable,  workshop  and 
’factory,  and  with  its Ktrt)ng,  clear,  steady  flame  and  powerful  12 
inch  reflector,  light  the  wliole  biiihling.  For  carrying  and  all  kinds 
of  night  work,  you  will  never  be  disappointed  and  you  are  never 
left  in  the  dark  w  hen  the  wind  blows  if  you  buy 


The 


DIETZ 


COLD  BLAST 

BLIZZARD 


Dtstlngiilshod  everywhere  for  its  strong,  steady,  white  light,  its  absolute 
Sttletv  and  perfect  convenience.  Burns  19  hours  to  one  tilling.  Its  handy 
side  lever  lots  you  light  and  extinguish  without  removing  the 
globe.  It  Is  handsome  and  just  the  right  size.  You’ll  know  it  us  soonas 
youseelt.  Name  stumped  on  the  oil  pot.  See  that  you  getitwhen 
you  buy.  Write  us  for  free  lantern  catalogue. 

R,  E.’  DIETZ  COMPANY,  87  Laight  St.,New  York. 


IS 


‘^The  Stretched 
Forefinger  of  all  Time 
on  the  dial  of  an 

Elgin  Watch 

— the  world’.s  standard  for  j^ocket  time¬ 
pieces.  Perfect  in  construction;  positive 
in  performance.  Sold  by  every  jeweler  in 
the  land;  fully  guaranteed.  Booklet  free. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO. 

Elgin,  Illinois. 


c 


ABOrS  SHEATHING  QUILT 

insures  warm,  comfortable  houses  and 
barns.  Gives  six  times  the  protection  of 
ordinary  building  papers.  Non-inflammable,  non¬ 
conducting  and  low  in  price.  Agents  at  uli  central 
points.  Write  for  free  sample. 

SAMUEL  CABQT,  Sole  Mfr..  81  KUby  SL,  Bootoo.  Mw. 


Farmers’ 

Telephones 

are  not  untried  novelties. 
Thou.sands  now  use  them 
dally.  For  this  purpose  there 
is  uo  instrument  better  than 

Our  S<a.ivcia.rd  No.  2, 

which  Is  shown  in  thecut.  This  Is 
no  trust  nor  monopoly  phone.  No 
rents,  no  royalties.  All  your 
own.  Simple,  perfect  in  calling, 
sending  and  receiving.  Equal  to 
any  phone  made.  We  lumlsb 
switchboards  and  all  aeoeta- 
cries.  Does  it  intarest 
you!  Write  for  our 
catalogue.  Sent  free. , 

THE  U.  S.  ELEaUC  MPO.  CO., 
800  Elat  St.,  Butler,  Pe. 
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Hard  Laundry  Soap. 

Sonic  lime  apo  you  publislicii  a  redi'c 
for  soap  composed  of  lime  water,  soda  and 
soap  fat,  the  exact  portion  I  cannot  re¬ 
member.  Would  you  publish  It  again?  I 
am  sure  if  the  women  folk.s  once  used  it 
they  would  have  no  other.  I  made  half 
the  quantity  the  recipe  called  for,  and 
think  it  excellent.  e.  j.  h. 

The  hard  laundry  soap  asked  for  is 
made  as  follows:  Six  pounds  of  wash¬ 
ing  soda  and  three  of  unslaked  lime. 
Pour  on  four  gallons  of  boiling  water, 
let  it  stand  until  perfectly  clear  and 
soda  is  dissolved;  then  drain  off  and  put 
in  six  pounds  of  clean  fat.  Boil  until 
it  begins  to  harden  (about  two  hours) 
.stirring  frequently.  While  boiling  thin 
it  with  two  gallons  of  cold  water  which 
you  have  previously  poured  on  the  al¬ 
kaline  mixture,  after  draining  off  the 
four  gallons.  This  must  be  settled  clear 
liefore  it  is  drawn  off.  Add  it  when 
there  is  danger  of  boiling  over.  When 
the  soap  ropes  like  molasses  candy  it 
is  done.  Before  removing  from  fire  stir 
in  a  handful  of  coarse  salt.  Wet  a  tub 
to  prevent  sticking;  turn  in  the  soap 
and  let  it  stand  until  solid;  cut  into 
bars,  put  on  a  board  and  dry.  This 
ought  to  make  nearly  40  pounds  of  soap. 


Washing  Baby’s  Flannels. 

The  baby’s  underwear  should  be  of 
flannel,  as  soft  and  fine  as  the  purse 
can  buy,  and  kept  in  the  best  possible 
condition  by  washing  it  properly.  A 
careless  laundress  can  ruin  the  best 
woolen  garments  in  two  or  three  wash¬ 
ings,  making  them  so  shrunken  and 
rough  that  they  irritate  the  flesh  almost 
beyond  endurance.  The  following 
method  has  been  used  for  years  with  un¬ 
varying  success,  the  little  garments  re¬ 
taining  their  soft  fleecy  look  until  en¬ 
tirely  worn  out.  Use  water  that  is  as 
hot  as  you  can  bear  the  hands  in  com¬ 
fortably,  for  flannel  cannot  be  boiled, 
and  hot  water  cleanses  and  purifies  it. 
Dissolve  a  little  borax  in  it,  and  add 
enough  soap  to  make  a  strong  suds; 
wash  the  flannel  through  two  or  three 
waters  prepared  in  this  way,  plunging 
it  up  and  down  and  rubbing  gently  be¬ 
tween  the  hands;  rough  usage  thickens 
the  texture.  Soap  should  not  be  applied 
directly  to  the  flannel.  Borax  softens 
tlie  water  so  that  very  little  soap  or 
nibbing  is  necessary.  Rinse  through 
clear  water  of  the  same  temperature  as 
that  used  for  washing,  and  pass  them 
through  the  rubber  wringer.  Then,  just 
before  banging  them  out,  pull  and 
.stretch  every  piece  in  shape,  for  if  this 
is  neglected,  the  tiny  wool  fibers  inter¬ 
lace,  causing  it  to  become  hard  and 
shrunken.  Place  them  smoothly  on  the 
line  in  the  sunshine,  where  a  gentle 
breeze  will  blow  through  them.  Bvery 
part  of  the  work  should  be  done  as 
speedily  as  possible.  When  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  dry  them  indoors,  hang  them  on 
a  line  above  the  stove,  where  the  hot 
air  will  circulate  through  them.  They 
should  not  be  dried  out  of  doors  on  a 
frosty  day.  k.  j.  c. 

The  Abuse  of  Hospitality. 

The  question,  "Is  This  Accurate," 
page  743,  last  volume,  seems  to  be  an¬ 
swered  in  the  negative.  But  I  think  the 
moral  side  of  the  question  needs  a  lit¬ 
tle  touching  up.  The  first  thought  that 
came  to  my  mind  along  with  my  indig¬ 
nation  was  the  egotism  of  those  people. 
The  "dwindling  business”  that  they 
took  along  with  the  old  horse  and 
wagon  seems  not  to  have  received  any 
new  life,  but  was  the  means  of  giving 
them  an  outing,  and  they,  not  having 
the  ability  to  comprehend  the  favor  that 
was  done  them,  and  drawing  upon  their 
imagination,  proceed  to  discuss  and 
publish  their  unjust  criticisms  of  an 
old  couple  who  had  not  invited  them, 
but  consented  to  share  with  them  the 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use"Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


hospitality  of  their  home  out  of  char¬ 
ity,  and  for  their  iinapprociateii  kind¬ 
ness  receive  along  with  all  the  farmer 
folks  an  unjust  and  untrue  tirade  of 
abuse.  I  hope  before  "he”  and  "she” 
go  forth  again  she  may  so  cater  that  he 
may  infuse  new  life  into  the  business, 
and  be  enabled  to  pay  the  price  that 
their  fine  taste  craves.  I  write  this  to 
put  my  sisters  on  the  farms  on  their 
guard  against  the  various  classes  of 
tramps  who  constantly  prey  upon  farm¬ 
ers;  are  not  successful  or  helpful  any¬ 
where  and  .should  not  be  encouraged  or 
assisted  to  better  living  than  their  will¬ 
ingness  or  ability  to  earn  would  give 
them.  u.  c.  n. 

New  Jersey. 

I  think  most  of  us  are  acquainted  with 
the  family  from  town  who  need  but 
cannot  afford  a  rest  at  a  Summer  re¬ 
sort,  and  who  manage  to  get  possession 
of  an  old  horse  and  phaeton,  and  so  get 
the  rest  and  change  required  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  bard-working  farmer’s 
wife.  Now  as  to  that  wonderful  dinner 
on  page  743,  last  volume,  who  ever 


beard  of  a  farmer’s  wife  boiling  beef  in 
pea  time?  And  who  ever  heard  of  peas 
being  cooked  in  greasy  water  or  squash 
being  cooked  in  all  its  squashiness  when 
squash  is  scarcely  in  bloom  when  peas 
are  being  eaten  on  a  farmer’s  table? 
Then  the  mashed  potato  full  of  lumps 
and  streaks,  the  streaks  being  caused 
of  course  by  the  carelessly  washed  ket¬ 
tle,  and  the  musty  bread  and  butter, 
and  so  on — too  bad,  too  bad!  I  must 
confess  such  cooking  indulged  in  day 
after  day  would  surely  bring  on  dys¬ 
pepsia,  if  not  several  other  kinds  of  ills 
human  flesh  is  heir  to.  I  have  lived  on 
a  farm  all  my  life,  and  have  eaten  at 
a  great  many  farmer’s  tables,  and  never 
but  once  did  I  ever  eat  a  meal  that  bore 
the  least  comparison  to  the  one  de¬ 
scribed,  and  that  was  at  the  home  of  a 
young  farmer  who  had  married  a  town 
girl,  and  instead  of  taking  it  as  a  nat¬ 
ural  consequence  of  country  cooking 
seemed  to  be  very  much  embarrassed  at 
having  to  sit  at  the  head  of  such  a 
table.  He  soon  changed  such  a  state  of 
affairs  by  precept  and  example,  and 


iiuw  she  can  cook  a  nice  meal.  A.s  to 
selling  the  Brussels  carpet  and  build¬ 
ing  an  ice  house,  because  a  painted  floor 
is  more  appropriate  in  a  farmhouse, 
that  is  merely  a  matter  of  opinion. 
Farmers  have  a  love  of  the  beautiful  as 
well  as  town  folks,  and  the  very  best 
of  everything  is  none  too  good  for  them, 
provided  they  can  pay  for  it,  and  they 
generally  can  (and  not  on  the  install¬ 
ment  plan,  either).  It  also  stands  to 
reason  that  after  an  ice  house  is  built 
it  must  be  filled  with  ice  to  make  it  of 
much  value,  and  many  farmers,  espe¬ 
cially  we  of  the  West,  live  too  far  from 
streams  of  water  to  make  that  very 
practicable.  To  sum  up  my  way  of 
thinking,  if  I  was  in  need  of  rest  I 
couldn’t  pay  for  and  was  getting  it,  as  I 
doubt  not,  free  of  charge,  I  would  at 
least  treat  my  entertainers  in  as  kindly 
a  spirit  as  they  treated  me. 

Kansas.  a  farmeh’s  wife. 

He  is  a  wise  man  that  can  avoid  evil; 
he  is  a  patient  man  that  can  endure  it; 
but  he  is  a  valiant  man  that  can  conquer 
it. — Quarles. 


LUCK 


Invents  a  Device  that  Guarantees  Perfect  Health,  Strength  and  Beauty  to  Every 
User,  and  Cures  Without  Drugs  the  Most  Obstinate  Diseases  by  Nature’s 
Method  of  Steaming  the  Poisons  Out  of  the  Blood. 

Enormous  Sales  of  Vapor  Bath  Cabinets-  Getting  Rich  Are  Hundreds  of  Men  and  Women  Selling  Them 
A  Special  Money-Making  Offer  to  Our  Readers— Will  Be  Sent  on  30  Days’  Trial. 


li  Ims  rcinuinert  for  u  prominent  bu.sine.ss  man 
of  Ciiieinnati  to  (ii.seover  iliat  in  tlie  application 
of  Hot  Air  to  the  skin  and  its  resultant  perspira¬ 
tion  lies  the  .secret  of  nood  jieallh,  viKor,  freedom 
from  disea.se  and  beauty  Me  proved  beyond  the 
iliiestion  of  a  doubt  that  the  Romans  and  tireeks 
had 

No  Physicians  for  500  Years 

but  Mot  Air  ami  Vapor  baths,  ami  that  they  owed 
llieir  splendid  health,  line  physique, strenulb  and 
beauty  to  vaporized  air  or  “swiaii  baths,”  and  so 
he  .set  to  work  to  invent  a  method  by  wliieh  the 
,'Vinerican  peojde  could  .secure  all  the  marvelous 
benelit.sof  the.se  baths  without  expensive  appara¬ 
tus.  bath  rooms  ami  at  smallest  e.xpense 
'tlie  now  famous  Quaker  bath  i.abinet  wa.s  the 
result  of  his  elYorts. 


Reduced  to  $3.50  for  30  Days. 

An  Enormous  Business. 

Invented  and  patented  six  years  axo — the  demand 
has  been  so  steat  tliat  over  800,0(10  Cabiiiet.s  were 
sold  during  the  past  year,  and  hundreds  of  men 
and  women  are  grtiwing  rich  selling  them,  as  the 
makers  olTer  .splendid  iuduceiueiits  to  hustlers. 

U  is  an  air-tight  enclosure,  a  rubber-walled 
room  in  whicli  one  comfortably  rests  on  a  chair 
ami  with  only  the  liead  outside,  enjoys  at  home, 
for  8  cents  each,  all  the  marvelous,  cleansing  cur¬ 
ative  ami  invigoratiim  effects  of  tlie  famous 
Turki.sh,  Kusslun.  Hot  Air  Hot  Vapor  batiis, 
medicated  or  perfumed,  if  desired,  willi  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  taking  cold  afterward  or  in  any  way 
weakening  the  system 

Clouds  of  Hot  Air  or  Vapor  surround  the  entire 
body,  opening  tlie  millions  of  sweat  pores,  ciaiis- 
ing  profu.se  perspiration,  drawing  out  of  tlie 
blood  ami  system  all  the  impure  acids,  salts  and 
effete  matter,  which  if  retained  cau.se  sickness, 
debility  and  alllictioii 

Astonishing  is  the  Immediate 

improvement  in  your  health,  feeling  ami  com¬ 
plexion.  There  is  not  a  single  person  living  who 
should  not  pos.sess  one  of  these  Cabinets. 

Famous  Physicians  Believe  in  It. 

.'laiiy  well-known  physicians  have  given  up 
their  practice  to  .sell  tliese  Cabinets,  and  to-day 
over  27,000  pliysicians  u.se  and  recommend  them’, 
and  every  well-equipped  hospital  ami  .sanitarium 
in  tlie  world  use  these  Cabinets  with  tlie  most 
wonderful  ami  benellcial  effects — curing  even  tin* 
worst  chronic  cases.  It  beatsa  tripto  HotSprings. 

Tlion.sand.s  of  remarkable  letters  have  been 
written  tlie  makers  from  users,  some  referring  lo 

Rheumatism,  La  Grippe  and  Kidney 
Troubles 

Will  be  interesting  to  those  wlio  suffer  from 
these  dread  maladies 

Mrs.  Anna  Woodrum,  Thurman.  Iowa,  nfllicted 
lor  years,  testitles  th.il  it  has  cured  her  of  nervous 
pro.stration,  headache,  indigestion,  kidney  and 
female  ills  after  doctors  and  medicines  failed 

Judge  J.  O.  Hutchins,  Hayward,  Cal.,  writes 
that  it  rescued  liira  from  the  grave.  Was  a  con¬ 


tinued  invalid  16  years  Thank  God,  the  marvel 
oii.«i  power  of  the  lliiaker  cured  him  of  weak  heart, 
sleeplessness,  dropsy,  ciitarrli,  piles,  rlieuiiiati.sm. 
Kidm  y  troubles  ami  partial  paralysis 
.loliii  H.  Sliaiieli,  .Marlboro,  N.J.,'  says  physicians 
at  Long  branch  Hospital  told  liiin  fdiir  years  ago 
tliai  lie  bad  tliat  deadly  di.scii.se.  I.oconiolor 
Ataxia,  and  be  would  never  be  well  He  read  of 
the  wonderful  cures  of  the  Quaker  sent  for  it  and 
eoniiiienced  10  grow  better  at  once 
.hdiii  Curtis,  box  .'121  .Malone,  N  Y  aflUctcd 
from  head  to  foot  with  friglitfiil  eczema,  also  bad 
kidiiey.s,  impure  blood  ami  weak  liearl,  wa.s  cured 
after  doctors  liad  failed 

1..  .1.  .Morri.son,  I’ellville,  Ky..  afllieted  80  years, 
unable  to  walk,  was  cured  of  kidney  disease, 
rliciiinatiS'ii  and  general  debility 
I).  1*.  .''tnitli.t  ireenbiirx  Kaii.sas,  an  old  s<ddier, 
a  mere  wreck  l>;i  yi-ars  old,  never  a  well  day  simic 
1802.  was  (iiireil  of  bean  failure,  kidney  troiitiles. 
rlieiimaiism  etc 

Mary  L.  Willis,  Cloverdulc,  Alil.,  writes  that  it 
saved  her  life  Cured  her  of  drojisy  ami  kidney 
iroublfS 

I  Hundreds  of  Ministers 

write  praising  this  Cat.iiiet 
I  Rev  .1  W  Henderson,  Weston,  La.,  writes  that 
I  tills  Cal.iiiet  cured  his  .'■on  l.'l  years  old  with 
I  droiisy  after  the  doctors  had  given  him  up  to  die 
Rev  Fred  1)  HamiUoii,  bnHalo,  .says  lliis 
(inaker  Ireatmenldid  ids  wife  more  good  in  tliree 
weeks  tlian  tliree  years  doctoring  and  a  fortune 
spent  at  Hot  Springs,  Cured  her  of  female  weak- 
ne.s.s,  nervousness  and  dropsy  of  wliieb  .she  had 
long  suffered  1'  S  Senator  Hon  (Jhanncey  M 
Depew,  Congressman  .loliii  .1  Lentz  John  T 
brtiwii,  Editor  •‘Christian  Gnid  ”  Rev  C.  M 
Keith  Editor  ”  Ibdiiiess  Aiivo-  ute  ”  as  well  us 
linmlreds  of  inllneiitial  people  reeoinniend  it 
Fliysieians  are  nnanimons  in  claiming  that 
colds,  lagrippe,  fevers,  k idiiey  Iroiible.s,  bright's 
disease,  cancer:  in  fa<-t,  such 

Marvelous  Eliminative  Power 

has  this.  Cabinet  that  no"  di.sease  can  gain  a  foot¬ 
hold  in  your  body  if  yon  take  iliese  hot  Thermal 
baths  weekly  Seientilie  reasons  are  brongni  out 
ill  a  very  inslnietive  little  book  issued  by  the 
makers.  Write  for  it, 

To  Cure  Blood  and  Skin  Diseases 

thi.s  Cabinet  has  marvelon.s  power  Dr.  .Slieparfl, 
of  brookljn,  states  that  he  has  never  fuiltd  to 
drawoni  tlie  deadly  poison  ol  snake  bitt-s,  hydro¬ 
phobia,  blood  poison,  etc  ,  by  this  Vaimr  BaMi, 
proving  that  it  is  tlie  ino-'-t  wonderful  blood 
purifier  known.  If  people  instead  of  tilling  iheir 
system  with  more  poisons  Ity  taking  drugs  and 
nostrums,  would  gel  into  a  Vapor  batli  Calnnet 
ami  steam  out  tlie.se  poi.soiis  and  a-sist  Natiiie 
to  act,  they  would  liave  pure  blood,  and  a  skin 
as  clear  and  smooth  us  the  most  fastidious  could 
desiri 

Another  Important  Feature 

is  tlie  astonibtiiiig  benelit  in  disea.ses  of  women 
ami  ehildren  It  removes  the  iiitlummution  and 
congestion  wliicli  eanses  miieh  of  the  pain  to 
whicli  women  are  slaves  Heat  is  tlie  greatest 
known  relief  and  cure  for  these  ailmenis,  if 
rightly  applied  Dr  Williams  one  of  New 
York’s  most  celebrated  physicians  says  “The 
best  remedy  for  tlie  prevention  and  cure  of  all 
troubles  peculiar  to  the  female  sex  Ls  Hot  Air 
baths  Your  Cabinet  is  truly  a  God  send  to 
women  ”  Thousiuid.s  of  children's  lives  have 
been  saved,  as  it  is  invaluable  for  breaking  up 
colds,  fever,  croup,  congestions,  etc 
Witli  the  Cabinet  if  desired  is  a 

Head  and  Complexion  Steamer, 

ill  wliicli  tlie  faeo,  liead  and  neck  are  given  the 
same  vapor  treatment  as  ilie  Ixidy,  producing  a 
brigtit.  pure,  brilliant  eomplexioii,  removing 
pimples,  blacklieads.  skin  eruptions,  cures 
catarrti,  asthma  and  bronchitis. 

t)  ('  .Siiiitli,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio  says  “ Since 
using  tnis  Cabinet  my  catarrli,  asthma  and  buy 
fever,  with  wliieh  I  have  been  aillicted  since 
eliildliood,  has  not  returned  Wortli  Sl.lXHl  to 
me  Have  sold  hundreds  of  these  Cabinets. 
■Everyone  was  deliglited  My  wife  llnds  it  exee.1- 
lenl  for  her  ills  and  our  ehildren." 

Whatever  Will  Hasten  Profuse 
Perspiration 

everyone  knows  is  benelleial,  but  other  methods 
of  resorting  to  stimulants  and  poisonous  drugs 


are  dangerous  to  health.  Nature’s  own  method 
is  provided  by  the  convenient,  safe  and  marvel 
ouH  power  of  tliis  Quaker  Cabinet 

We  find  it  to  be  a  genuine  Cabinet,  with  a  real 
door,  opening  wide.  Wlien  clo.^ed  it  is  air-tight 
liand.somely  made  of  b^st  durable  goods  rubber 
lined  A  heavy  steel  frame  suppoit.s  it,  making 
it  a  strong  and  sulistantial  bath-room  within 
itself.  Has  the  latest  improvements 

A  splendid  stove  for  heating  is  furni.shed  with 
eai'h  Cabinet,  al.so  medicine  and  vaporizing  pan, 
valuable  recipes  and  formulas  for  medicated 
baths  and  ailments,  plain  directions,  and  a  100- 
IMige  “Guide  Book  to  Ilealth  and  Beauty  '  Cubi 
net  folds  Hat  in  1  inch  space  wlien  not  in  use 
Easily  carried  Weiglis  10  lbs 

After  investigation  we  can  say  tins  Quaker 
Ciibliiet,  ma(|e  liy  Hie  Cincinnati  Hrm.  is  tlie  only 
practical  article  of  its  kind.  Will  lust  for  years 
.Seems  to  .satisfy  and  iteligtit  evefy  u-'-er.  and  the 

Makers  Guarantee  Results. 

They  assert  positively,  and  their  statements  are 
bucked  by  ihou.sand.s  of  letters  from  pensoiis  of 
influence,  that  this  Cabiilet  will  cure  nervous 
troubles,  debility,  purify  the  blood,  beautify  the 
skin,  and  cure  rheumatism  —  (they  offer  fco.tK) 
reward  for  a  ca.se  tliat  can  not  be  relieved) 
Cures  tlie  most  olistinate  cases  of  women  .s  ail¬ 
ments,  lagrippe.  sleeples.sness,  neuralgia,  mala 
lia,  headuclies.  gout,  .“ciatica,  eczema,  scrofula, 
idles,  drop.sy,  blood  and  skin  di.seases.  liver  and 
kidney  troubles  Reduces  obesity 

It  Will  Cure  a  Hard  Cold 

oiten  with  one  bath  and  for  breaking  up  symp¬ 
toms  of  lagrippe  fevers,  piieiinionia,  congestion, 
etc..  It  is  iiivaliialde— really  a  household  neces¬ 
sity  Gives  the  most 

Cleansing  and  Refreshing  Bath  Known 

and  even  those  enjoying  the  best  of  health  should 
use  it  at  least  oiue  or  twice  a  week,  for  its  great 
value  lies  In  it.s  marvelous  power  to  draw  out  of 
the  system  impurities  that  cause  ilLsease,  and  it 
is  truly  proving  a  God-.«eiid  to  humanity 

How  To  Get  One. 

All  our  readers  wlio  want  to  enjoy  perfect 
health,  prevent  disease  or  are  afflicted,  should 
liave  one  oi  tliese  remarkalile  Cabinets.  Space 
prevents  a  detailed  description, but  it  will  bear 
out  tlie  most  exacting  domaiid  for  durability  and 
curative  properties 

Write  ilie  only  makers.  The  World  Mfg.  Co., 
778  VVorld  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  ask 
Hiem  to  .send  you  tlieir  valuable  illustrated  book¬ 
let,  de.^eribing  Ibis  invention  and  tliese  remarka¬ 
ble  baths.  The  price  of  ihese  Cabinets  has  always 
lieen  S5.00,  but  Hie  makers  otter  to  our  readers  for 
(id  days  this  Cabinet  for  $1.50  complete,  or  their 
SKMKI  linest  and  best  double-walleii  Cabinet  for 
Sti.lO  Eaee  and  Head  Steaming  Attachment,  if 
desired.  (i5  cents  extra,  and  it  is  indeed  difflculc 
to  imagine  where  that  amount  of  money  could 
laj  invested  in  anything  else  that  would  bring  so 
much  good  health,  strength  and  vigor 

30  Days’  Trial— Don’t  Fall  to  Write 
Today 

for  full  information,  or,  better  still, orderaCabi- 
net,  you  won  t  be  disappointed,  as  the  makers 
guarantee  tn'ery  Cabinet,  and  agree  to  refund 
your  money  after  30  days’  use  if  uot  just  as  rep¬ 
resented  ' 

We  know  them  to  do  as  they  agree.  They  are 
reliable  and  responsible,  capital,  ^OO.OOO.oO. 

The  Cabinet  is  just  as  represented,  and  will  be 
uroiiiptly  shipped  upon  receipt  of  Money  Order, 
bank  Draft.  Certitted  Check  or  Registered  Letter. 

Don’t  fail  to  write  at  once  for  booklet,  whether 
you  intend  to  buy  or  not,  for  you  will  receive 
great  benefit  by  doing  so 

Getting  Rich 

are  men  aud  women  selling  tliis  graml  inveutioii 
Ira  qieasun  made  $1,777.00  first  year.  Mr  Van 
Tassel  made  over  81,. 500.00  the  lirst  5  iiionllis  sell¬ 
ing  these  CabineUs  Mrs.  Howard, $50.00 one  week. 
Miss  Nestle,  $205.00  profit.  Mrs.  Flora  Be.irii, 
$100.00  profit.  Robert  Peart  sold  over  1,000  Cabi¬ 
nets  iir.^i  yeai  Hayward  Garrett  look  orders  for 
tl'25  Cabinets  in  3%  months. 

Any  energetic  Indy  or  gentleman  having  sp.ire 
time  can  get  a  good  ixisition  at  big  wages. 

Write  at  once. 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK'S  QUOTATIONS, 

WIIOLESALK  PRICKS. 

New  York,  January  16,  1903. 

GRAIN.— Wheat.  No.  2,  red,  80%;  No.  1, 
northern,  Spring’,  86%;  No.  1,  hard,  Duluth, 
89.  Corn,  No.  2,  mixed,  68%.  Oats,  No.  2, 
mixed,  41.  Rye,  State  and  Jersey,  56@57. 
Barley,  western  feeding,  c.  1.  f.  Buffalo,  39 
(5)40:  choice  malting,  60(@70.  Seeds,  Toledo 
clover.  March  delivery,  $7;  Timothy,  prime, 
I  $1.90. 

FEED.— Spring  bran,  200-lb  bags,  $20@ 
20..'50:  Winter,  $19.50®;21:  middlings,  $20@24; 
linseed  meal.  $27.50;  dried  brewers’  grains, 
$15.25. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Hay,  prime,  $1.05; 
No.  1,  95@$l:  No.  2,  85@90:  No.  3,  70@80; 
clover,  mixed,  75(§!80:  clover,  65(5)70;  salt,  45 
(0)50.  Straw,  long  rye,  75(g;S7%:  short,  65@65. 

BEANS.— Marrow,  choice,  $2.75;  medium, 
$2.:i5:  pea,  $2.35(@)2.37y2:  red  kidney,  $3(5)3.05; 
white  kidney,  $2.70(52.75;  black  turtle  soup, 
$2.50;  yellow  eye,  $2.70@2.75;  Lima,  Califor¬ 
nia,  $3(53.05. 

MILK.— New  York  Exchange  price  $1.71 
per  40-quart  can,  or  3%  cents  per  quart  to 
shippers  in  the  26-cent  freight  zone. 

BUTTER.— Creamei'y.  extra,  28;  firsts,  26@ 
27;  seconds,  24@25%;  lower  grades,  22@23; 
held,  extras,  26@26%:  firsts,  24@25%:  lower 
grades,  21@^%:  State  dairy,  half-tubs,  fey, 
26;  half-tubs,  firsts.  24(525;  seconds,  22(523; 
thirds,  2(}@21;  tins,  etc.,  20(523:  Western 
Imitation  creamery,  finest,  22(522%;  fair  to 
good,  ]8%(520%:  lower  grades,  17@18:  held, 
finest.  18@18%:  lower  grades,  17(517%:  reno¬ 
vated,  extra,  22@22%;  choice,  21(521%;  com¬ 
mon  to  good,  17(520;  packing  stock,  17(518. 

CHEE7SE.— State,  full  cream,  small.  Fall 
made,  colored,  fancy,  14%;  white,  14;  small, 
good  to  prime,  13@13%;  common  to  fair, 
11%®12%:  large.  Fall  made,  fancy,  14;  good 
to  prime,  13;  common  to  fair,  11%(512%: 
light  skims,  small,  choice,  12@12%;  large, 
choice.  11%@11%:  part  skims,  prime,  10%(5 
11;  fair  to  good,  9%@10%:  common,  6@7. 

EGGS.— Jersey,  State  and  Pa.,  fancy,  se¬ 
lected,  white,  34;  fresh  gathered,  fancy, 
mixed,  30531;  fair  to  good,  255)28;  held  and 
mixed,  20523;  Western,  fresh  gathered, 
fancy,  29;  average  best,  27@28:  fair  to  good, 
24@26;  inferior,  22@23:  Kentucky,  fair  to 
pi’ime,  ^@28;  Tennessee,  fair  to  prime,  23(5 
27;  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  inferior,  20@ 
22;  fresh  gathered,  dirties,  18@20:  refriger¬ 
ator.  Fall  packed,  common  to  choice,  20@ 
24;  Spring  packed,  fancy,  21%@22;  fair  to 
good,  20(521!  Summer  packed,  common  to 
prime,  18@20:  limed,  choice,  19%@20;  fair  to 
good,  1S%519. 

HOPS.— New  York  St&te,  1902,  choice,  lb, 
35537;  medium,  32(534;  ordinary,  30531;  olds, 
8512%. 

GINSENG.— Northern  and  Eastern,  $55 
6.50;  Western,  $454.50;  Southern  and  South¬ 
western,  $3.7654.25. 

ORANGES.— New  York  auction  sales; 
California  navels,  choice  to  fancy,  $2,505 
3.50;  Florida,  bright,  fancy,  $354.25;  russets, 
$2.2553.50.  (3rape  fruit,  Florida,  $3.5055.60. 
'i'angerines,  $2.7554. 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS.  —  Cucumbers, 
doz.,  $1.1251.37;  lettuce,  doz.,  20540;  mush¬ 
rooms.  lb.  10530;  radishes,  100  bunches,  $3 
54;  tomatoes,  lb,  15530. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— Apples,  evaporated, 
fancy,  lb,  757%:  choice,  5%56%:  prime,  5% 
55%;  common,  4(g>5;  sun-dried.  Southern, 
sliced.  455%:  quarters,  455%;  chops,  prime, 
100  lbs,  $2.4052.45;  cores  and  skins,  prime, 
100  lbs,  $1.3751.45;  raspberries,  evaporated, 
lb.  23;  huckleberries,  17518;  bla.ckberries, 
8%59:  cherries,  22. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples,  Spitzenburg, 
cold  storage,  fancy,  bbl.,  $456;  fair  to  good, 
$1.7552.25;  Ben  Davis,  fancy  cold  storage, 
$2.5053;  average  prime,  $1.7552.25;  Baldwin, 
cold  storage,  fancy,  $2.5052.75;  average 
prime,  $1.7552.25;  Greening,  fancy,  cold 
storage,  $2.5053.25;  average  prime.  $1,755 
2.25;  poor  to  fair  grades,  $151.50;  Colorado 
Spitzenburg,  bu.  box,  $2.2552.50;  Colorado 
Winesap,  bu.  box,  $1.5051.75;  Colorado,  Ben 
Davis,  bu.  box,  $1.25.  Pears.  KlefCer,  bbl., 
75(ah.50.  Grapes,  Western  New  York,  Ca¬ 
tawba,  small  basket,  10515;  10- basket  case, 
$151.50;  Concord  or  Catawba,  in  trays,  ton, 
$25^0.  Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  sound,  bbl., 
$10(^12;  common,  $659;  Jersey,  bbl.,  $9510; 
crate,  $2.6053.25.  Strawberries,  Florida,  per 
quart,  205^. 

VEGETABLES.— Potatoes,  Bermuda,  bbl, 
prime,  $454.50;  seconds,  $2.5053;  Loiig  Isl¬ 
and.  bulk,  bbl.,  $252.25;  State,  Pa.  and 
W’n,  180  lbs.  $1.5052;  Jersey,  bbl.,  $1.7552; 
Southern,  second  crop,  bbl.,  $151.75;  Maine, 
sack  $252.25;  German  or  Belgium,  168- lb 
sack,  $1.2652;  Sweets,  South  Jersey,  bbl., 
$2.5053.75;  half-bbl.  basket,  $151.37.  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts,  qt.,  5515.  Beets,  Long  Island 
and  Jersey,  old,  bbl.,  $151.25;  Charleston, 
100  bunches,  $253;  New  Orleans,  bbl.,  $253. 
Carrots.  Bermuda,  crate,  $1.2551.60;  New 
Orleans.  100  bunches,  $253;  Long  Island 
and  Jersey,  old,  bbl.,  $151-25.  Cabbage, 
Danish  seed,  red,  ton  $12515;  white,  $8510; 
domestic,  white,  ton,  $758;  red,  bbl.,  $15 
1.25;  white,  75590.  Caulifiowers,  Long  Isl¬ 
and,  prime,  bbl.,  $3(^5;  culls,  $252.50;  Flor¬ 
ida,  basket,  $253.50;  California,  case.  $25 
3.25.  Celery,  California,  case,  $455;  State, 
large,  doz.,  50(^60;  medium,  25540.  Cucum¬ 
bers,  Fla.,  crate,  $1.5052.50.  Chicory,  New 
Orleans,  bbl.,  $256.  Escarol,  New  (Orleans, 
bbl.,  $256.  Egg  plants,  Florida,  choice, 
box,  $.354;  poor  to  fair,  $152.50.  Kale,  Nor¬ 
folk,  bbl.,  30540.  Kohlrabi,  New  Orleans, 
100,  $354.  Lettuce,  North  Carolina,  basket, 
50(^$1:  (Charleston,  basket,  755$!;  Florida, 
basket,  75(3$1.25;  New  Orleans,  bbl.,  $253. 
Onions.  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  red,  bag,  $15 
1.62;  (Conn.,  white,  $356;  yellow,  $252.50; 
red.  $1.5052;  State  and  Western,  white, 
bbl.,  $254;  red,  $1.2551-75:  Havana,  crate, 
$252.15.  Peppers,  Florida,  carrier,  $1,505 

2.M.  Peas,  Florida,  crate,  $153;  (California, 
box,  $252.50.  Parsnips,  old,  bbl.,  75@$1. 
Parsley,  Bermuda,  box,  $l52.  Radishes, 
Norfolk,  basket,  $1.2551-50;  New  Orlea'ns, 

bbl.,  $253.50.  Romalne,  New  Orleans,  bbl., 
$3(58;  Bermuda,  box.  $2;  Southern,  basket, 
$151.50.  Spinach,  Norfolk,  bbl.,  7551.25. 

String  beans,  Florida,  wax,  crate,  $2(53.25; 
Florida,  green,  crate,  $253;  Mexican,  wax, 
2-3  bu.  box.  $151.50.  Squash,  marrow,  bbl., 
$151.25;  Hubbard,  bbl.,  $151-25.  Turnips, 
Canada.  Russia,  bbl.,  85;  Jersey,  Russia, 


bbl.,  70580.  Tomatoes,  Florida,  carrier 
$1.5054. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.— Calves, 
veals,  prime,  lb,  13;  common  to  good,  115 
12%;  grassers,  657.  Lambs,  “hothouse,” 
head,  $9(512.50;  Winter,  head.  $4(55.  Pork, 
Jersey,  light,  medium,  8%59%: 

heavy,  prime,  7%58%. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Fowls,  sel’ted,  heavy, 
lb,  14;  roosters,  young,  12;  old,  10;  turkeys, 
14515;  ducks.  Western,  pair,  805$!;  South¬ 
ern  and  Southwestern,  7058():  geese.  West¬ 
ern,  pair,  $1.5051.62;  Southern  and  South¬ 
western.  $1.2551.37;  live  pigeons,  pair,  20525. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Turkeys,  select¬ 
ed,  young  hens,  19;  young  toms,  18;  mixed, 
18;  fair  to  prime,  16517;  old,  15%516:com- 
mon,  13515.  Chickens,  Phlla.,  broilers,  lb, 
22524;  roasters,  18;  mixed  sizes,  15517;  State 
and  Pa.,  broilers,  fancy,  20522;  fancy  roast¬ 
ing,  I55I6:  mixed  sizes,  12513;  poor,  IO51I: 
Ohio  and  Mich.,  scalded,  average  best,  14; 
other  Western,  av.  best,  13%514;  fair  to 
good,  12513;  capons,  Ohio,  fancy,  large,  18 
519;  mixed,  15517;  other  Western,  choice, 
15517.  Fowls,  Ohio  and  Mich.,  scalded,  fey, 
13%514:  other  Western,  fancy,  13%;  fair  to 
good,  12513.  Ducks,  fancy,  17518;  Western, 
fair  to  good,  13516.  Geese,  fancy,  12512%: 
Western,  fair  to  good,  10511-  Squabs, 
prime,  large,  white,  doz.,  $3.2553-60;  mixed, 
$2.5052.75;  dark,  $252.25. 

GAME.— English  snipe,  doz.,  $252.50;  plov¬ 
er,  golden,  doz.,  $2.76(g3;  grass,  doz.,  $1,605 
3;  wild  ducks,  canvas,  pair,  $253;  red  head, 
$1.5052;  ruddy,  $1.2551-60;  mallard,  75(5$1: 
teal,  40560.  Rabbits,  pair,  15518;  jacks,  30 
540. 

TOBACCO.— Virginia  shipping,  good  to 
fine  leaf,  light,  12%514:  dark,  11%512%; 
medium  to  good  leaf,  light,  10511;  dark,  95 
10.  Seed  Leaf,  Connecticut,  fine  wrappers, 
50(570;  fillers,  8510;  New  York,  fine  wrap¬ 
pers,  40550;  fillers,  658. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK.— Calves,  veal.  $6.5059-75; 
barnyards,  $4.  Sheep,  $354-50;  lambs,  $65 
6.76.  Hogs.  State,  $7. 

EAST  BUFFALO.— Calves.  $5.5059.75. 
Sheep,  $254.25;  lambs,  $4.5056.5^  Hogs, 
heavy.  $6.8056.90;  Yorkers,  $6.6056.67%; 
roughs,  $5.7556. 

CHICAGO.— Steers,  good  to  prime,  $556; 
common  to  medium,  $354.75;  stockers  and 
feeders.  $2.2654.50;  canners,  $1.4052.50; 
calves,  $3.5054.75.  Sheep,  $3.2554.60;  lambs, 
$4.25(86.  Hogs,  mixed  and  butchers’,  $6,155 
6.45;  good  to  choice,  heavy,  $6.5056.77%; 
light,  $5.8056.15. 

FURS. 


Nor.  West. 

Southern  & 

No.  1  quality.  & 

Eastern. 

So.  Western. 

Black  bear  . $20,005  30.00 

$15.00525.00 

Cubs  and  yearlings 

5.005  15.00 

4.00512.00 

Badger  . 

1.005 

1.60 

605  80 

Otter  . 

7.005  10.00 

6.005  9.00 

Beaver,  large  . 

6.005 

8.00 

6.005  7.00 

Medium  . 

5.005 

6.00 

4.005  6.00 

Small  . 

3.005 

4.00 

3.005  4.00 

Silver  fox  . 

50.005200.00 

...5  ... 

Cross  fox  . 

8.005  25.00 

...5  ... 

Red  fox  . 

2.005 

4.00 

1.505  2.50 

Giay  fox  . 

755 

90 

605  80 

Fisher  . 

6.005  10.00 

...5  ... 

Wolf,  prairie  . 

1.505 

2.00 

1.005  1.75 

Timber  . 

2.005 

4.00 

1.505  3.00 

Wolverine  . 

4.005 

8.00 

...5  ... 

Lynx  . 

4.005 

8.00 

...5  ... 

Wild  cat  . 

605 

1.50 

405  76 

Civet  cat  . 

...5 

•  •  • 

205  25 

House  cat,  black.. 

...5 

•  •  « 

205  25 

Colored  . 

...5 

•  •  • 

55  10 

Marten,  dark  . 

5.005 

15.00 

...5  ... 

Pale  . 

3.005 

6.00 

...5  ... 

Skunk,  black  . 

1.255 

1.50 

1.155  1.40 

Half-striped  . .  . . 

755 

80 

605  75 

Long  striped  ..  .. 

755 

85 

...5  ... 

Striped  . 

405 

60 

355  45 

White  . 

205 

25 

205  ... 

Raccoon  . 

1.005 

1.50 

505  1-10 

Opossum,  large  _ 

605 

60 

-  455  65 

Medium  . 

355 

40 

255  30 

Small  . 

105 

15 

85  10 

Rabbit  . 

...5 

•  •  > 

l(i  1% 

Mink  . 

2.005 

3.50 

1.005  2.00 

Muskrat,  Winter.. 

145 

15 

135  14 

Fall  . 

105 

11 

95  10 

Kits  . 

35 

4 

35  4 

Feed  Pumpkin  Seed.— I  have  always  fed 
the  seeds,  and  am  very  sure  they  are  near 
equal  to  some  kinds  of  grain.  Cows  are 
often  fattened  for  beef  on  nothing  but  raw 
pumpkin  seeds.  I  knew  a  family  of  sev¬ 
eral  children  who  ate  a  large  amount  of 
seeds  in  lieu  of  nuts.  Baked  in  the  oven 
they  are  delicious.  It  must  be  a  lot  of 
work  to  remove  seed  in  feeding  to  stock 
and  a  loss  in  nutrient.  I  have  no  fear  in 
feeding  seeds.  e.  p.  c. 

Maine. 

The  Kieffer  Pe.4R  in  New  Jersey.— At 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Horticultural  Society  there  was  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  Kieffer  pear.  Some  have  aban¬ 
doned  the  culture  altogether,  but  the  pre¬ 
vailing  sentiment  was  in  favor  of  its  con¬ 
tinuous  cultivation  because  it  is  so  prolific, 
good  for  cooking,  canning  and  selling.  It 
grows  best  on  a  sandy  loam.  The  pears 
grown  on  comparatively  young  trees  and 
properly  thinned  are  by  far  the  best.  The 
rows  extending  north  and  south  should  be 
35  feet  apart  in  order  to  give  plenty  of  sun¬ 
light,  though  even  half  the  distance  the 
other  way  may  be  sufficient.  They  should 
be  kept  trimmed  for  a  free  circulation  of 
air  through  them  and  so  as  never  to  reach 
more  than  20  feet  in  height.  Bees  are  a 
great  help  to  pear  raisers.  The  fruit  should 
be  packed  honestly  and  sold  early.  No  man 
yet  knows  the  cause  or  cure  of  the  “rusty 
coat.”  J.  R.  T. 

Readlngton,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


PIIICES  GRKATLY  KKDUCKD. 

POST'S®  SAP  SPOUTS 


GIVE 

More  Sap 

every  day 
for 


More  Days  and  make 

More  Moneythan^ny 

other,  and  there  iea  ai'Ieiitinc 
reason  for  It  explained  in  our 
PRilK  or  w  1  t  li 

samples  of  each  A  cen  ts.  300 
delivered  at  any  K.  U.  station. 


THE  AIU  TRAP 
docs  it. 


No.  1,  Length,  3%  in. 
Genuine  haa  signature 


on  each  label. 

No.  3  length,  3^  ins. 
No.  1  .$1.85 
No.  3,11.60 
per  100. 

AGENTS 
WANTED. 


C.  C.  STELLE,  81  Fifth  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


$3.98  FM  AUTOMATIC  SHELL  ' 

EJECTOR  huy»  our  Long  Range  Winner,  18-gauge,  Breech 
Loa^g  Shotgun,  -walnut  stock,  pistol  grip,  top  unap 

break,  extra 

jL  ya.-- _  liJgh  grade. 


this  high  grade  bar 

lock  DOUBLE  BARREL  ^ 

SHOTGUN,  the  equal  of  $20.00  ^ 

_  I,  gunasoldby 

iiiMfllinMMiMWItSgaida,- dealera. 


I  mil  11  ifwiHgWFiwiAl 
REPEATIlia  SHOT  CUN 

e  14.92  for  the  best 

i  2-gauge,  6-shot  repeat- 
Ingahotgun  made. 


$14.75  For  high  grade 


double  barrel 

hammerleM  breech  Idading 


•hotgun, the 

equal  of  ham- 
luerless  guns 
others  sell  at 
(85.00  to  (30.00. 


Afftcwni 

SHni. 

.f^TOR 


r  $18.75  tor  an  Auto- 
matic  Shell  Ejecting,  "j*" 
Hammerless  Double  Barrel  Shot¬ 
gun,  equal  to  guns  others  ^ 

1  ^  sell  at  (35.00 
to  (60.00. 


Automatic  Hammerless 
REVOLVER.  $3.25 
i9cpf''ioo 
for  beat  88- 
eallber  short  cartridges. 
All  other  sizes  at  corres¬ 
pondingly  low  prices 

$16.25 
2.25 
4.00 
7.00 


SEIFCOIllND^^-?«  » 

AUTOMATIC  REVOLVER, 
$2.75. 


fSp  b  e  B 1 1 
Loaded  Shotgun  Shells  made.  | 

MARLIN  REPEATING  SHOTG 
STEVEN'S  CRACK  SHOT  RIFLES 
STEVEN'S  FAVORITE  RIFLES  • 

STEVEN'S  IDEAL  RIFLES  -  -  _ 

For  lowest  prices  ever  known  on  all  kinds  of  guns  and 
sporting  goMS,  from  the  cheapest  to  the  best,  cut  this 
fid.  out  and  mall  to  us,  and  receive  our  Sporting  Goods 
Catalogue  Free  by  return  mail.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO. 


W 


w. 


■  Dir  DC M O C  et  Wholesale.  A  OMncli 
Bnb  r  KlIsvB!.  stock  fence  Zi>o  per  rutl. 
Send  for  price  list  and  FUKK  catalogue  of  Wire 
Fence  and  full  line  of  Fence  Supplies. 

H.  MASON  &  CO.,  Box  67,  Leesburg,  Ohio. 


There  are  Some 

exclusive  good  features  in  Page  Fences  that  have 
never  been  Imitated,  namely,  our  peculiar  wire, 
and  our  process  of  coiling  it. 

PA(JE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN, MICH. 


Wanted — A  farm  within  3.5  miles  of 

New  York  City.  State  location,  price  and  all  parlicu 
lars.  Box  83,  Undercliff,  N.  J.  Erie  Main  Line. 


WORKING  FARM  FORE¬ 
MAN  WANTED 

On  a  Farm  of  Altoiit  350  Acres. 

Stete  age.  experience,  wages  expected;  also  whether 
married  or  single.  Address  “  I*.  B.’’,  care  of  The 
Kiiral New-Yorker,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

400  acres  of  the  best  fruit  land  in 

Virginia,  near  railroad;  $10  per  acre.  A  good.! n vest¬ 
ment.  B'or  farms  and  orchards,  write 
Albemarle  Immigration  Society,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


pri|  nCTAfC  lor  sale  or  trade.  Millions  of 
HlAL  Lu  I  a  I  L  acres.  Almost  any  county  in  U. 
S.  Cheapest  and  best.  Describe  your  wants. 

W.  W.  Gavitt  &  Co.,  Bankers*  Brokers,  Topeka,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  good  opening  for  Florist  and  Market  Gar¬ 
dener.  Trade  established.  Modern  10-room  house. 
Elegant  grounds;  ample  buildings;  large  green¬ 
house.  Eleven  acres  loam  soil.  Fine  assortment 
of  fruit.  Good  market;  telephone;  one-half  mile 
to  electric  cars  and  post-office.  Price,  $4,0(X), 
worth  $5,IXX).  Address  PLOKIST,  care  The  R.  N.-Y. 


Owing  to  sickness,  will  sell  my  half- 
interest  in  stock,  crops,  Implements,  etc.,  of  one  of 
the  fluest  stock  and  grain  farms  on  James  River,  Vu. 
i.ioo  acres  clear,  natural  grass  land,  finest  In  the 
.“itate.  The  owner  of  the  farm  owns  the  other  half, 
and  Is  willing  to  take  a  good  fanner  as  partner  on 
shares  or  otherwise.  Cattle  and  sheep  outKif-doors 
all  Winter,  it  Is  so  mild  and  warm  here  all  the  Winter. 
Apply  to  rllOS.  SH(X)SM1TH,  Jamestown,  Va. 

WANTED— Agents  to  sell  Nursery  stock;  whole  or 
part  time.  Fast  selling  specialties.  Choice  terri¬ 
tory.  Protective  Nurseries,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


NAMES  OF  FARMERS  WANTED 

The  Valley  Farmer  wants  names  and  addresses  of 
farmers  anywhere  In  the  U.  S.  They  want  to  get  them 
interested  in  their  big  farm  magazine,  which  now  has 
a  circulation  of  over  100,000  copies  and  Is  acknowledged 
to  be  the  best  farm  paper  In  the  West.  The  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  is  50c.  per  year,  but  If  you  •will  send  them 
five  farmers’ names  and  addresses  and  ten  cents  in 
stamps  or  silver,  they  will  enter  yon  as  a  subscriber 
fully  paid  for  a  whole  year.  Address 
Valley  Farmer,  89  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 


YOUNG  CHICKS 


hatching. 


ry  them  Instead  of  eggs  for 
VlUeview  Poultry  Farm  Co.,  Salem,  N.Y. 


All  COUNTRY  DEALERSandTRAPPERS 

will  do  well  by  ■writing  for  reliable  prices  before  sell. 
tng.  Honest  dealings  and  correct  grading  my  motto 
Reference;  EMrst  National  Bank  of  Hlghtstown. 
LEMUEL  BLACK,  Exporter  Raw  Purs  and  Dealei 
In  Ginseng,  Hlghtstown,  Lock  Box  48.  N.  J. 


THE  CROWN 

bones.  For  the  poultrvman.  Best  in  the  world. 
Lowest  in  price.  Senn  for  circular  and  testi- 

eseuials.  Wiluou  Urus.>  EASTONy  FA. 


I 


ROUND  SILOS. 


No  corners,  no 
anglos,  hence 
no  raouldiiiff,  rotting  and  waste.  Cypress. 
Whlio  Pin*  4nd  Wblt6  Bemlook.  4  atjles;  200  Bizei.  lieitftna 
ehMtp«it  6Uoi  oo  etrtb.  All  kindfl  Silo  m*cbl&«r7.  Catalog  free. 

HAROEK  MEG*  CobleskUl*  y  ¥• 


Oldest  Commission  EsTr^.But'L'rTcifeele; 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  802  Green-wlch  Street,  Now  York. 


GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875,  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  36  Little  l3tli  St.,  New  York. 


Diilakibw  repaired  at  home.  Coats. 

IfUDDCl  UOOIIS  Boots.  Arctics,  Rubbers. 

Rubber  Boot  Soles  and  Heels.  Repair  Outfit,  25  cents 
Agents  Wanted. 

CONNECTICUT  RUBBER  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


QDCnTAPICO  ‘“fit  everybody. 
viCu  IRUkCC  Send  for  Ciitalog. 
AGK.STS  WANTED.  COCLTKIt  fO..  CliieeKO 


niinTIlDC  CURED  while  you  work.  You  ] 
ifUl  I  UlfC  $4  when  cured.  No  cure  no  i 
ALEX.  8PE1RS,  Box  831,  Westbrook,  Maine. 


Un  I  UA  I  Ufl  I— Foravery  limited  timel 
mil  nUl  llUlwill  sell  Elmwood  crates 
made  of  16-inch  slats  at  the  extreme  low  price  of  10c. 
each.  For  Information  write  at  once.  Manufactured 
and  sold  by  J.  B.  GOOD,  Seville,  Ohio. 


WHAT’S  BEST. 


Is  best— nothing  is  “  just  as  good. For  strength  and 
durability  the  Frost  Hard  Spring  Steel  Fence  has  no 
equal.  It  contains  hard  steel  stays,  wedge  locks  and 
genuine  colled  wire.  Write  for  catalogue. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland, 


.•jtl.OO  1)11.  ami  up  ff 

Michigan  North.  flM  BE  aSf 

era  Grown  is  the 

earliest  and  produces  largest  crops.  IlHniii,cnil’s  Slxly  Way 
Kilnl,  .linepii-nn  I'rldo,  llnre  Horse  IlenI  mid  Thm-oiielihi-ed 
While  Deiil  are  tile  4  famous  varieties  today.  American  Pride 
made  197  Im.  slielled  corn  per  acre,  l-'ifteen  otlier  sorts.  100 
page  catalogue  fully  descrihiug  these  wonilerful  corns  sent  on 
request.  IDKIlV  K.  ll.l.MJlOM)  SKEI)  I'Oyil'AW.  I, Id. 

Boxl2,  Iliij  flly,  Mleh. 


Something  New  Under  the  Sun. 

A“SpringTooth”  U-Bar  Harrow 


A  Spring  “Spike  Tooth”  Harrow 

Every  tooth  controlled  by  a  spring.  The  most 
unique,  ingenious  and  perfect  harrow  ever  in¬ 
vented.  VVe  cannot  begin  to  describe  this  harrow 
here  and  must  ask  you  to  send  for  catalogue  and 
circnlare  giving  full  particulars.  We  give  a 
spcolul  dlMcuunt  on  the  tlrat  mBclilne  and 
liberal  pay  for  helping  ns  introduce  the  same.  Farmers  write  as  they  would  not  be  without  this 
harrow  at  any  price.  Write  now.  Address 

HAPGOOD  PLOW  CO.,  -  -  Box  592 v  ALTON.  ILL# 

Only  Plow  Factory  in  the  United  States  Beilins  direct  to  the  farmer. 


Best  of  all  BLOOD  PURIFIERS  is 

JAYNE'S  ALTERATIVE.  It  cures  Scrofula. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


6i 


l'.>03 


Twenty  Gash  Prizes 

will  be  awarded  for  subscription  clubs 
to  The  R.  N.-Y.  May  1  next.  The  first 
prize  is  $100.  Somehow  there  has  not 
been  as  much  effort  for  these  prizes  as 
we  expected.  As  is  often  the  case  the 
effort  is  allowed  to  rest  until  near  the 
close  of  the  time  limit.  This  is  the  best 
time,  however,  to  get  in  a  little  work, 
a  day  or  two  in  almost  any  neighbor¬ 
hood  would  result  in  a  nice  club.  We 
never  had  subscriptions  direct  and  in 
small  clubs  come  in  so  last  as  this  year, 
but  to  make  the  paper  the  ideal  that  we 
have  in  mind  for  it,  and  the  power  for 
the  general  good  of  the  farmer  that  we 
want  it  to  be,  we  should  have  at  least 
100,000  names  on  our  list.  If  every 
present  subscriber  sent  just  one  we 
would  have  considerably  more  than  this. 
Why  not  help  the  cause  along?  We 
will  send  you  supplies  if  you  want 
them.  Do  you? 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

New  York. 


MARKET  NOTES 


DULL  TIMES.— This  describes  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  trade  at  present.  A  series  of 
cold  snaps  largely  puts  a  stop  to  shipments 
of  perishables,  and  commission  men  are  un¬ 
able  to  display  what  they  have  to  offer. 
The  West  Side  produce  district,  from  Cort- 
landt  Street  to  Fourteenth  Street,  gets  Its 
full  share  of  the  cold  northwest  wind  which 
howls  along  the  river  front.  We  notice 
many  apples  that  have  been  touched  with 
frost.  Greenings  show  this  slight  damage 
badly,  much  worse  than  red  varieties.  Jan¬ 
uary  is  always  looked  upon  as  an  off  month 
by  dealers  in  easily  frosted  products. 

TURNIPS.— “I  wish  to  ship  White  Globe 
turnips.  Is  there  a  good  market  for  them 
in  New  York?”  b. 

Maryland. 

They  sell  well  earlier  in  the  season,  usu¬ 
ally  best  as  soon  as  out  of  the  field.  I^ater 
their  place  is  taken  by  rutabagas,  known 
to  the  trade  here  as  Canada  or  Jersey 
Russia,  which  are  considered  superior  for 
late  Winter  use.  At  present  we  should  ad¬ 
vise  shipping  the  white  turnips  to  Balti¬ 
more  rather  than  New  York,  as  they  would 
meet  less  competition  with  Canada  ruta¬ 
bagas  there. 

CORN. — Export  demand  is  heavy,  nearly 
4,000,000  bushels  having  been  bought  at  this 
market  for  that  purpose  during  the  first 
two  weeks  of  January.  The  trade  is  em¬ 
barrassed  by  the  non-arrival  of  expected 
shipments  from  the  West,  and  at  the  last 
minute  dealers  have  had  to  buy  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage  to  carry  out  their  contracts.  The 
shortage  of  cars  at  shipping  points  in  the 
West  is  becoming  a  serious  matter  for  pro¬ 
ducers  and  eastern  and  western  handlers. 
In  many  cases  it  is  said  that  grain  has  been 
sold  several  times  and  sales  canceled  be¬ 
cause  there  were  no  cars  to  handle  it. 
Grain  within  reach  of  railroads  having 
Gulf  port  terminals  is  going  there. 

THE  HOTEL  STEWARD  appears  to  be 
the  king  of  tip  receivers.  He  has  so  much 
high-priced  buying  on  hand  that  there  is 
great  competition  for  his  trade.  In  many 
cases  the  dealer  who  gets  it  is  not  the  one 
who  furnishes  best  goods,  but  the  one  who 
gives  the  steward  the  biggest  percentage 
on  sales.  We  know  of  commission  dealers 
in  poultry,  game  and  other  hotel  supplies 
who  pay  the  steward  10  per  cent  to  do  all 
buying  of  them.  In  such  cases  the  hotel 
proprietor  must  be  swindled,  or  the  man 
who  ships  the  stuff  does  not  get  what  Is 
due  him.  Selling  goods  in  a  competitive 
market  on  a  10-per-cent  commission  and 
giving  the  buyer  a  10-per-cent  tip  amounts 
to  working  "for  nothing  and  paying  ex¬ 
penses,  unless  the  man  who  ships  the  goods 
or  the  buyer  can  be  bled  to  the  extent  of 
a  good  profit.  The  steward  helps  by  prac¬ 
tically  shutting  off  competition.  Other 
dealers  are  black-listed,  and  their  stuff 
said  to  be  inferior.  If  the  hotel  man  in¬ 
sists  on  changing,  the  steward  can  easily 
handle  things  so  that  the  new  man’s  sup¬ 
plies  do  not  go  so  far,  or  appear  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  otherwise.  The  hotel  man’s  only 
remedy  is  to  get  rid  of  the  steward,  and 
this  is  often  done.  Of  course  the  same 
trouble  is  found  in  other  lines  of  business. 
Any  man  who  is  buying  with  the  money  of 
others  is  sure  to  meet  similar  offers  of 
bribery.  The  practice  has  nothing  to  com¬ 
mend  it,  and  no  man  on  salary  has  any 
business  to  take  such  tips  except  with  the 
knowledge  of  his  employer— an  Improbable 
condition. 

Al’I’LE  PRICKS. — Here  is  a  live  question 
from  Pennsylvania: 

‘‘Why  do  Pacific  coast  boxed  apples  bring 
more  in  New  York  than  our  Pennsylvania 


mountain  fruit?  Are  they  handsomer,  and 
is  the  flavor  better  than  ours?  Would  not 
our  apples  bring  as  good  prices  if  put  up 
in  as  fine  shape?  How  do  they  pack  their 
fruit?” 


We  see  few  eastern  boxed  apples  that  are 
equal  in  fruit,  packing  or  package  to  the 
western  apples  that  bring  high  priees.  As 
a  rule  the  package  looks  amateurish.  The 
man  who  made  it  was  careless,  or  did  not 
know  how  to  use  a  saw,  hammer  and  nails. 
There  is  a  know-how  in  making  even  a 
box.  The  western  apples  that  come  here 
are  handsomer  than  the  general  run  of 
eastern  grown.  If  they  have  much  diseased 
or  wormy  fruit  it  is  left  at  home.  The 
apples  appear  to  be  picked  more  carefully. 
The  natural  bloom  is  on  and  there  are  few 
bruises.  In  regard  to  flavor  we  have  eaten 
no  Pacific  coast  apples  that  were  equal  to 
the  same  varieties  grown  in  the  East. 
Even  the  Newtowns,  which  are  rightly  con¬ 
sidered  the  finest,  are  lacking  in  flavor 
compared  with  Albemarle  or  Hudson  River 
fruit.  Most  of  the  far-western  apples  that 
come  here  are  wrapped.  A  heavy  unglazed 
paper  about  the  weight  of  wall  paper  is 
suitable,  better  than  tissue.  In  some  cases 
they  are  set  on  end  in  layers  with  a  strip 
of  pasteboard  between.  In  others  they  are 
packed  on  the  side  or  any  way  best  to  fill 
the  chinks,  and  rounded  up  in  the  middle 
so  as  to  make  the  cover  bulge  slightly. 
The  cover  and  sides  are  quarter-inch  stuff 
and  flexible.  The  latter  method  appears 
to  us  the  better.  But  when  eastern  fruit 
men  become  so  well  informed  on  the  small 
package  business  that  their  offerings  equal 
in  appearance  any  that  come  to  this  mar¬ 
ket,  can  they  get  the  same  prices?  Not  at 
once.  Many  of  these  western  apples  are 
handled  by  large  concerns  having  eastern 
and  western  houses.  They  get  the  best 
transportation  rates,  have  every  facility  for 
storage,  and  an  established  trade,  which 
represents  time  and  labor.  Eastern  grow¬ 
ers  can  certainly  do  as  well  in  time  with¬ 
out  uiulerselling  or  rooting  out  others. 
Apple  eating  in  large  cities  is  in  its  in¬ 
fancy.  Put  up  what  people  want  in  quan¬ 
tities  that  they  can  handle  before  it  spoils, 
and  then  let  them  know  that  it  is  to  be  had, 
either  through  progressive  commission 
dealers  or  by  advertising  or  personal  so¬ 
licitation.  It  is  probable  that  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  one  of  the  better  New  York  dallies 
would  bring  inquiries  that  might  be  the 
foundation  of  a  paying  business,  w.  w.  h. 


A  B  C  OF  Bee  Culture.  By  A.  I.  Root. 
The  edition  completing  the  eighty-fifth 
thousand  of  this  practical  work  has  been 
thoroughly  revised,  and  all  of  value  that 
is  new  in  bee  culture  added.  The  topics 
are  arranged  alphabetically,  making  it  as 
convenient  for  reference  as  a  dictionary. 
Fully  illustrated;  482  pages;  price,  post¬ 
paid,  $1.20. 


Perfect 

Health 

BY  THE  U5E  OP 

Dr.  Pierce’s 
Favorite 
Prescription 


Mrs.  H.  A.  Alsbrook,  of  Au.stin,  Lonoke 
Co.,  Ark.,  writes:  "After  five  months  of 
great  suffering  with  female  weakness  I 
write  this  for  the  benefit  of  other  sufferers 
from  the  same  affliction.  I  doctored  with 
our  family  physician  without  any  good  re¬ 
sult,  so  my  husband  urged  me  to  try  Dr. 
Pierce’s  medicines  — which  I  did,  with 
wonderful  results.  I  am  completely  cured. 
I  took  four  bottles  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite 
Prescription,  four  of  his  ‘Golden  Medical 
Discovery’  and  two  vials  of  his  ‘Pleasant 
Pellets.’  • 

The  Common  Sense  Medical  Ad¬ 
viser,  ioo8  large  pages  in  paper 
covers,  is  sent  free  on  receipt  of  21 
one-cent  stamps  to  pay  expen.se  of 
mailing  only.  Address  Dr.  Pierce, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Cured  by 

Magic  Foot  Drafts. 

FREE  on  Approval -TRY  THEM. 

Don’t  take  i-uedicine — most  medicine 
isn’t  fit  to  take — but  let  us  send  you  on 
tipproral,  without  a  cent  in  advance,  a 
pair  of  Drafts  to  be  worn  on  the  soles  of 
your  feet.  If  they  help  you  then  send 
us  one  dollar.  If  they  don’t,  send  us 
nothing.  They  cure  nine  out  of  ten 
cases — on  an  average — probably  they’ll 
cure  you.  You  certainly  ought  not  to 
hesitate  to  risk  a  stamp  or  a  postal  when 
we  are  willing  to  risk  the  drafts.  50,000 
persons  wore  Magic  Foot  Drafts  Iasi 
year,  and  we  are  still  sending  them  on 
approval  to  every  sufferer  we  can  hear 
of. 


The  drafts  cure  rheumatism  in  every 
part  of  the  system  by  drawing  out  and 
absorbing  the  poisonous  acids  through 
the  tender  soles  of  the  feet.  They  act  as 
a  gentle  counter-irritant  also,  stimulat¬ 
ing  the  entire  system.  Don’t  suffer  but 
send  to  the  Magic  Foot  Draft  Co.,  WN 
24  Oliver  Bldg.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  for  a 
pair  of  Magic  Foot  Drafts  as  soon  as 
the  mails  will  bring  them.  They  will 
cure  you  to  stay  cured.  Ask  for  our 
booklet  on  rheumatism,  which  goes  with 
every  pair — free. 


THE  KELLY 


does  perfect  work 
grinding  ear  corn. 
In  husk  or  out,  mixed 
feed  In  any  p^opo^ 
tlons,  with  or  without 
clover,  cotton  seed. 
Kaffir  corn,  or  any 
grain  thatgrows. Has 
duplex 
grinding 
surfaces, 
and shows 
a  greater 
capacity, 
per  unit, 
of  driving 
power  than  any 
otlier  mill. 
Gives  a  uniform 
grist  for  stock 
feed  of  any  de¬ 
sired  fineness. 
Every  machine 
tested  and  guaranteed.  Send  for  our  new  catalogue 
and  Prof.  Milos’  essay  •‘'I'ho  Economy  of  Ground 
Feed,”  free.  THE  O.  S.  KELLY  CO., 

Dept.  X.  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Gratnd  New  Book 

for  1903,  "How  <0  Make  Money 
'With  Poultry  and  Incubators." 

Size  8x11  inches.  196  pages.  Con¬ 
tains  among  its  many  other  invalu¬ 
able  things  for  Poultrymen  thefol- 
lowing  Special  Chapters:  I.  Start¬ 
ing  With  an  Incubator;  II.  Hand¬ 
ling  Chicks  in  an  incubator;  III. 
Feeding  the  Chicks:  IV. Duck  Pro¬ 
ducing  on  a  Large  Scale;  V.  Broiler  Raising;  VI. 
Profitable  Egg  Farming;  VII.  The  Egg  and  Poultry 
Combination;  VIII.  Egg  and  Fruit  Farming ;  IX. 
Scratching  Shed  House  Plans;  X.  Incubator  and 
Brooder  House  Plans;  XI.  Feeding  for  Eggs,  and 
XU.  Standard  Bred  Poultry.  We  usually  request  10  cents  to 
pay  for  the  mailing  oftliis  book,  but  for  the  next  SO  days 
wc  will  mnll  It  free  to  any  one  who  will  mention 
thin  paper  In  writing.  Better  write  now,  "lest  you  for¬ 
get.”  Address  nearest  office. 

CYPHERS  INCVBATOR  COMPANY. 

Buffalo,  S.  T,  Chicago,  111.  Boston,  llass.  Now  York,  It,  T. 


NO  PAINIINC  REQUIRED-S^EX  bSS? 

Koofing.  Can 
bo  easlly^olaid 
as  the  work 
only  consists  of 
nailing  and  oe> 
men  ting  the 
joints.  Samples,  prices  &  booklet  giving  instructions 
ASHHALT  READY  ROOFING  GO.  'or  laying  sent 
136  Water  St.,  New  York.  postpaid. 


New  subsenber.s  to  Tnn 
B.  N.-Y.  will  now  get  the 
paper  from  the  time  sub¬ 
scriptions  are  r  e  c  e  1  v  e  d 
If  yott  'vvilL  send  us  a  club 
of  foiu’  subsoriptions,  new  or  renew'al,  with  $4. 
we  will  advance  your  own  subscription  one  year 
free. 


To  January  1, 
1904,  for  $1. 

until  .Tanxiary  1,  1904. 


RINDING  MILLS 

That  Do  the  Work 

to  Perfection 

and  are  away  down  in  price.  Geared  mills" 
for  ear  corn  or  small  grains.  Guaranteed  to 
grind  rye  faster  and  better  than  any  other 
mill.  COMBINED  MILLS  with  best  horse 
power.  Easy  running  saws. 

Don’t  Buy  Until  You  Get  Price  and  Free  Catalog  15. 

You  will  find  many  advantages  in 
buying  from  the 

Buckeye  Feed  Mill  Co.,  Springfield, O. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog, 

WILLIAMS  BKOS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


BALANCED  RATION 

FOR  READERS  OF 

The  Rural  ISiew-Yorker 

HOARD'S  lYAIKYMAN,  the  leading  Dairy 
authority  of  this  country.  Brim  full  every  week 
of  the  best  thoughts  aud  expressions  of  practical 
men.  It  covers  the  field  of  dairying  thorouglily, 
handling  the  whole  ground  of  dairy  work  from 
the  field  to  the  cow  and  market;  treating  upon 
every  question  of  interest  in  the  dairy.  Invaluable 
to  every  farmer  who  desires  to  be  successful  with 
his  cows. 

Both  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
and  Hoard’s  Dairyman,  one 
year,  for  $1.65. 


Look 
Yourself 
Squarely 
in  the  Face 

bo  master  of  the  situation.  TiCt  neither  doubt  nor 
Influence  prevent  you  from  trying 

VETERINARY  PIXINE. 

It  makes  skeptics  smile  to  read,  but  it  makes  a  man 
marvel  who  turns  to  it  after  every  known  resource 
failed  to  cure  chronic  sores,  abscesses  and  chafes. 
Ice,  storms  and  rough  roads  develop  scratches,  grease 
heel  and  speed  cracks.  Veterinary  Pixine  counteracts 
effects  of  impure  blood,  penetrates  to  the  depth  of 
hardened  fissures,  sloughs  oil  proud  flesh,  speedily 
and  permanently  heals  the  most  chronic  case.  Con¬ 
tains  no  gritty,  harsh  or  poisonous  substance.  Moucy 
buck  If  it  fails, 

a  oz.,  25c. :  8  oz.,  .50c. :  5-lb.  pkg.,  $1. 

At  all  (Irviggists  and  dealers  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMU'.VL  CD.,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


“  SAVE -TH  E  -  HORSE  ” 

(TRADE-MARK) 


Need  one  wonder  why  onr  written  g’fiarantee,  which  aceomijanies  every  bottle, 
was  constructed  so  it  is  equivalent  to  a  bond  ’? 


B  W.  CHAPIN,  M.a.g*r.  LOUIS  BACH  MANN. 

BOIKRT  oUNgswoBTU.  463  Broome  8U.  New  Vork. 


The  Northboro  Woolen  Mills. 


CkapinvilU,  _ I. 

'bOfe.e  Orotwe.  u.  HMpm.  H.m 

Troy  Chemical  Co..  Troy,  N.  Y.: 

Gentlemen— 1  purchased  several  bottles  of  ‘‘Savc- 
the-Horso”  Spavin  Cure  for  myself  and  friends  during 
the  last  four  months.  The  first  case  on  which  1  used 
‘twasabad  splint,  and  to  my  astonishment  it  not 
jnly  took  out  the  soreness  but  removed  the  splint. 

Second  case— My  brother-in-law  had  a  valuable 
mare  with  a  bone  spavin,  and  at  my  suggestion  he 
tried  “Save-the-Horse”;  in  this  case  the  bunch  is  not 
entirely  removed,  but  all  the  soreness  and  lameness 
is  gone,  and  the  mure  travels  as  sound  as  a  colt. 

Third  case — I  tried  it  on  the  well-known  black  pacer 
Alhambra,  record  2:08)^.  sired  by  Legal  'fender  Jr. 
This  horse  was  lame  when  I  purchased  him.  with  a 
strained  tendon  on  nigh  hind  leg.  1  tried  all  kinds  of 
liniment  before  using  yours;  yours  at  $5  per  bottle 
<eemed  a  pretty  high  price:  but  I  had  to  come  to  It, 
as  none  of  the  other  liniments  had  done  anv  good. 
tu.sedone  and  a  half  bottles  of  "Save-the-Horse," 
and  he  seems  to  be  entirely  cured.  1  have  him  out 
every  day,  and  hardly  ever  take  a  ride  but  he  gets  one 
or  two  brushes  before  getting  home.  All  I  can  say  is 
that  ‘‘Save-the-Horse”  has 
clone  splendid  for  me,  and  I 
know  of  nothing  Its  equal. 

Very  truly, 


ELIZABETH  WAGON  WORKS, 
B.  F.  STRAUSS,  Prop’r, 

35-41  SOUTH  SPRING  STREET, 
ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemeu — With  three  bottles  of  “Save-the-Horse” 
I  removed  a  thoroughpin  on  one  leg.  and  cured  a 
spavin  on  the  other  legon  one  of  my  horses.  I  appre¬ 
ciate  what  “Save-the-Horse’  has  done  In  ray  ca.so. 
and  will  show  the  horse  to  any  ne.  who  desires  to  seo 
It.  Very  truly,  B.  F.  STUAUSS,  I’rop’r. 


Horse  can  be  worked  with  either  shin  or  ankle 
boots,  as  no  harm  can  possibly  come  by  either  clo- 
struction  of  hair  or  scalding  of  the  limb.  ‘‘.Save- 
tlie  Horse”  can  be  applied  in  all  conditions  aud 
extremes  of  weather-  -  hot  or  cold. 


POSITIVELY^  AND  PERMANENTLY^  CURES 
BONE  and  Bog  Sictivin,  Ringbone  (e.xeept  Low 
Ringbone),  Curb,  Thorongbpin,  .Splint,  Capped 
Hoek,  Slioe  Boil,  Weak  ancl  Sprained  Tendons, 
iiud  all  Lameiies.s. 

Conttiiiis  no  tirsenic,  corrosive  snbllmate  or  otlier 
forms  of  moreury,  or  any  injurious  Ingredient. 

Cures  without  scar,  blemish  or  loss  of  hair. 

$5  PER  BOTTLE. 

Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle,  eoustrueted 
to  fouviuce  and  protect  you  fully.  The  need  of  sec¬ 
ond  bottle  is  almost  improbable,  except  in  rarest 
cases.  Guarantee  covers  elTectiveness  of  1  bottle. 

Copy  of  guarantee  scut  upon  jipijlicatiou. 

$.5  it  bottle  at  till  dealers’  iind  druggists’,  or  sent 
prepaid  by  the  manufacturers. 

TRDY  CIIE.MICAL  CO„  Troy,  N.  Y..  Mfrs, 
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Live  StockandDairy 


A  CO-OPERATIVE  MILK  STATION. 

The  Boonville  (N.  Y.)  Mill<  &  Cream  Co. 
was  incorporated  in  the  Winter  of  1901-2, 
and  during  the  Summer  of  1902  we  erected 
a  fine  creamery  building,  getting  the  same 
practically  completed  about  October  1  last. 
We  were  then  ready  to  use  the  building, 
except  that  It  was  not  filled  with  ice.  The 
Mutual  Milk  &  Cream  Company  of  New 
York  had  purchased  the  milk  at  this  town 
for  some  years,  always  doing  as  they  had 
agreed  to  do.  and  after  considerable  nego¬ 
tiations  we  decided  to  allow  our  station  to 
remain  idle  until  we  could  provide  it  with 
ice.  We  therefore  entered  into  a  contract 
to  sell  our  milk  to  the  Mutual  Milk  & 
Cream  Company  until  April  1,  1903,  at  20 
cents  per  can  less  than  the  New  York  Ex¬ 
change  price,  with  a  schedule  of  guaran¬ 
teed  prices  in  the  contract  below  which 
the  price  should  not  go.  All  milk  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Mutual  Company  at  this 
place  is  purchased  of  the  Boonville  Milk  & 
Cream  Company,  and  In  December  we  sold 
about  53,000  worth  of  milk,  which  was  de¬ 
livered  by  33  farmers,  or  about  80  cans  per 
day  through  December.  In  the  flush  of  the 
season  we  ship  about  300  cans  a  day.  We 
have  let  a  contract  to  All  our  ice  house 
with  ice  and  expect  that  next  April  we 
shall  begin  using  the  new  station. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  building  of  co¬ 
operative  plants  aids  to  make  the  farmer 
much  more  independent  and  to  place  the 
New  York  dealer  where  he  knows  that  he 
must  use  the  farmer  fairly  or  he  will  lose 
the  milk.  By  owning  the  station  the  farm¬ 
er  can  when  dissatisfied  .secure  another 
dealer,  or  manufacture  the  milk  at  the 
station,  while  when  the  station  is  owned 
by  the  dealer  the  farmer  is  compelled  to 
deliver  to  him  or  keep  the  milk  at  home. 
'I’wo  years  ago  there  was  not  a  single  co¬ 
operative  plant  on  this  line  of  railroad, 
while  to-day  wc  have  six  coSperative  plants 
out  of  14  stations  on  the  Black  River  Road, 
and  two  more  are  now  being  organized.  It 
is  but  a  short  time  before  we  shall  have 
on  this  line  a  majority  of  cobperatlve 
plants.  When  all  others  do  as  well,  and 
when  (hey  all  come  to  see  that  by  cobpera- 
(ion  among  the  creameries  they  can  aid 
each  other  just  as  cooperation  has  aided 
and  made  independent  each  local  com¬ 
munity.  then  there  can  be  effected  an  or¬ 
ganization  which  will  mean  to  the  New 
York  dealers  that  they  must  do  business 
with  their  producers  on  business  principles, 
and  must  meet  them  half  way  to  talk  over 
a  business  proposition.  I  firmly  believe 
that  this  time  is  coming.  It  may  not  be 
ihis  year,  but  the  more  the  New  York 
<lcaler  abuses  the  farmer  the  (luieker  it 
will  come.  T  believe  many  New  York  deal- 
ms  will  be  glad  to  see  it.  for  many  of  them 
arc  fair  men  and  want  to  deal  fairly  with 
the  farmer,  but  in  many  instances  they 
.arc  compelled  to  force  down  the  price  in 
order  to  compete  with  their  unfair  com¬ 
petitor.  When  the  farmers  arc  united  the 
low-piiced  and  unfair  competition  can  be 
frozen  cut.  and  some  of  them  arc  now 
making  records  which  will  live  when  they 
ai’c  gone.  c. 


A  GOOD  AYRSHIRE  COW. 

'I'lic  home  dairy  tests  reported  by  the 
Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association  contain  the 
record  of  the  cow  TJlly  Ayr.  Fig.  23,  page 
.50.  which  in  one  year  gave  8,477  pounds  of 
milk,  which  tested  4.23  per  cent  of  butter 
fat  and  made  409  pounds  of  butter.  We 
asked  the  owner,  W.  V.  Probasco.  of  Cream 
Ridge,  N.  J.,  to  tell  us  more  about  the 
cow.  and  asked  W.  G.  Tucker,  of  Elm  Val¬ 
ley.  N.  Y.,  who  bred  her,  to  tell  how  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  herd  of  cows  like  her. 

IJlly  Ayr  13994  was  dropped  Decem¬ 
ber  28,  1896,  and  at  beginning  of  test 
was  four  years  and  three  months  old 
(April  1,  1901).  Her  last  calf  previous 
to  beginning  of  test  was  dropped  Oc¬ 
tober  8,  1900.  During  the  month  of 
June,  after  she  had  been  milking  eight 
months,  she  gave  1,119  pounds  of  milk 
in  one  month  on  good  pasture  and  a 
very  small  quantity  of  feed,  and  8,477 
pounds  for  the  full  year,  4.23  per  cent 
fat,  and  409  pounds  butter.  In  the  Sum¬ 
mer  she  liad  pasture  and  about  six 
pounds  of  feed,  mostly  bran;  in  Winter 
six  to  eight  pounds  of  feed  composed  of 
corncob  meal,  wheat  bran,  cotton-seed 
meal,  malt  sprouts  and  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  buckwheat  bran,  which  1  like 


was  kept  up  in  stable  and  given  hay. 
She  was  only  shown  at  fairs  a  few  times 
— four  I  think — and  won  three  first 
prizes;  won  first  prize  at  Trenton  In¬ 
ter-State  Fair  as  a  yearling  in  a  class 
of  seven,  in  1898,  and  first  at  Mt.  Holly 
in  1901  and  1902  in  a  class  of  four.  As 
to  obtaining  a  herd  of  such  cows  I  know 
of  but  one  sure  way,  and  that  is  to  buy 
cows  that  have  already  made  the  rec¬ 
ords.  That  would  be  a  little  expensive, 
but  one  extra  good  cow  is  worth  more 
than  two  that  are  only  fairly  good  for 
foundation  stock.  w.  v.  probasco. 

You  want  to  know  how  to  get  such  a 
herd.  I  bought  in  1882  six,  the  best  I 
could  find;  then  I  bought  the  best  male. 
I  could  find,  and  have  had  no  trouble 
in  breeding  such  cows.  Following  are 
some  of  the  records  of  the  foundation 
of  my  herd:  Aldine  7704,  14  years  old, 
gave  in  one  year  9,282  pounds  of  milk; 
was  strong  and  healthy,  and  bred  until 
19  years  of  age.  Her  daughter  Princess 
Aldine  7815,  10  years  old,  gave  14,300 
pounds  of  milk.  Aldine’s  full  sister, 
Carrie  2150,  gives  50  pounds  of  milk  a 
day  at  12  years  old,  and  her  daughter 
Irene  7773  gave  60  pounds  of  milk  a  day. 
These  are  part  of  my  foundation  herd. 

W.  G.  TUCKKK. 


VViNTiiK  Layers.— Relative  to  the  query: 
"What  proportion  shells  out?”  wih  say 
dial  in  my  experience  covering  two  Winters 
and  feeding  for  eggs,  1  have  found  no 
trouble  in  procuring  an  egg  yield  of  40  to 
55  per  cent  monthly  from  April-hatched 
pullets.  It  is  my  candid  opinion  that  this 
yield  cannot  be  procured  from  hens.  But 
during  the  years  when  I  was  breeding  the 
"winners”  in  the  exhibition  halls,  I  freely 
confess  our  Winter  egg  record  was  next  to 
nothing.  My  experience  will  not  permit 
me  to  tell  whether  or  not  this  was  due  to 
breeding  for  fancy  or  to  my  failure  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  proper  food  from  which  to  pro¬ 
duce  Winter  eggs.  But  one  thing  of  which 
I  am  fully  convinced  is  that  Leghorns  as 
layers  will  hold  their  own  during  Decem¬ 
ber,  January  and  February  with  any  breed, 
and  beat  them  out  during  the  rest  of  the 
year.  chas.  w.  newman. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Working  the  Udder.— In  reference  to 
the  Wisconsin  Experhnents  in  manipulat¬ 
ing  the  udders  of  cows  to  increase  the  milk 
flow.  I  would  say  that  owing  to  the  fact 
that  these  manipulations  must  be  very 
gentle  in  order  that  the  udder  shall  not  be 
injured,  and  also  that  most  milkers  would 
be  unwilling  to  spend  the  necessary  time 
in  order  to  manipulate  the  udder  carefully 
and  properly  I  do  not  consider  the  scheme 
feasible  for  dairymen.  If  the  cow  is  regu¬ 
larly  milked  by  the  same  milker  at  the 
same  time  each  day,  and  milked  quickly 
without  any  talking,  singing  or  swearing 
in  the  stable,  she  will  give  down  all  the 
milk  th.at  nature  intends  the  dairyman  to 
have.  To  my  mind  the  manipulations 
would  have  a  sort  of  stimulating  effect 
w'hich  would  only  last  for  a  time  and  then 
the  animal  would  tend  to  return  to  her 
normal  production.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
w'ill  pay  a  good  milker  to  go  through  the 
manipulations,  with  each  cow',  because  I 
doubt  whether  an  easy-milking,  large-pro¬ 
ducing  cow,  which  is  quickly  milked  by  a 
milker  who  has  good  strong  flexible  hands 
and  fingers,  can  be  induced  to  give  enough 
milk  for  any  length  of  time  to  pay  for  the 
extra  time  and  trouble.  R.  J.  w. 

Sugar  Grove,  Pa. 


YOUR  DEPOSITS  SOLICITED 

•  UPON  WHICH  WK  WILL  PAY 

5%  Per  Annum 


Paid  in 
Capital 
81,000,000 

Assets 
8  1,600,000 

Surplus 

8186,000 


Our  depositors  participate  in  the 
earnings  of  a  non-speculative  busi¬ 
ness,  operating  in  gilt-edged  New 
York  real  estate  securities.  Under 
absolute  supervision  of  State  Bank¬ 
ing  Department.  Our  methods  en¬ 
dorsed  and  recommended  by  leading 
clergymen,  business  and  jjrofes- 
sional  men  throughout  the  country. 
We  wiU  gladly  send  you  full  particur 
lars  upon  request. 


Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Go., 

1134  Broadway.  New  York. 


HORSE  COLIC, 

Distemper,  Founder,  Pneu> 
monia,  etc.,  as  well  as  all 
fonns  of  Lameness,  Contract* 
ed  Cord,  Curb,  Splint,  etc., 

are  instantly  relieved,  and  in¬ 
variably  cured  by  the  use  of 

Tuttle’s  Elixir. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
fmoney  refunded.  Used  and 
endorsed  by  the  Adams  Ex* 
press  Company.  Used  by  leading  breeders  and 
turfmen  everywhere.  Has  saved  and  cured  many 
valuable  horses.  May  do  likewise  for  you. 

TUTTLE’S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism,  sprains 
bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
“Veterinary  Experience’’  F  K  EE, 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mast. 

Bewarfi  of  BO-called  Klizim — non«  genuine  but  Tuttle**. 
ATOidall  blisters;  they  offeronlytemporaryreliQf  if  anj. 

ADAM’S  CUTS 

easily,  quickly,  neatly.  Among 

GREEN  BONE  CUTTERS* 

It  stands  alone.  The  only  one  with 
Ball  Bearings.  Write  for  our 
Free  Illustrated  Catalogue,  No.  ,SS 

W.  J.  ADAM,  JOLIET,  ILLINOIS. 


Breeders’  Directory 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

B.  F.  SHANNON,  »07  Libert  y  (Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


irnQrY  Dill  I  — Kour  weeks  old;  dams  In 
llClfwCI  DULL  pedigree  have  records  from 
16  to  :i0  pounds  of  butter  in  seven  days;  at  a  low  price 
if  taken  soon.  lUA  P.  WATSON.  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


Three  grandsons  and  one  grand- 
UdlwClw  daughter  of  Exile.  Solid  color. 
Bulls  4. 5  and  12  months  old;  heifer,  15  months(scrved). 
J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Lancaster,  Pa.,R.  R.  No.  4. 


IpnCFY  Dill  I  choice  Jersey  Bull  for 
llCnwCf  DULL  sale.  Dropped  March  61,1902, 
a  descendant  of  Princess  2nd,  whose  butter  test  is 
46  pounds  \2\4  ounces  in  seven  days.  Send  for  tabu¬ 
lated  pedigree  and  price. 

A.  S.  BEEKMAN.  South  Branch,  N.  J. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS  FOR  SALE. 

Thrce-y  r-old  Heifer,  two-year-old  Heifer,  Imth 
new  milkers:  cow  duo  February  1  and  two  Heifer 
calves.  All  well  bred  and  excellent  individuals.  The 
five  for  $136.  Write  for  pedigrees  or  come  and  see 
them.  W.  BAKLOW  DUNLAP,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


The  Gem  Incubators 

and  BrooderA  are  sold  at  half  the  price  of  other 
makes,  and  are  absolutely  guaranteed  to  hatch 
every  good  or  money  back.  60  egg  sire  $6.00. 
Brooder*  |4.00.  Pirect  from  foctorj  to  you.  Write  for  c*t8- 

iw  II’«  fr«.  J.  w.  Sauer,  B0188 ,  Trot  wood,  0. 


INCUBATORS 

From  f  e  np.  Beit  reaionable  priced 
hatchers  on  the  market. 
Brooders,  e4  up.  None  better  at  any 

trice.  Fully  warranted.  Catalog  free. 

..  A.  BANTA,  LIGONIER.  IND 


lEDCEY  Dill  I  SALE-A  two-yeaiH)Id 
lICndkl  DULL  grandson  of  the  famous 
Oonan’s  Tormentor,  who  bad  over  50  daughters  that 
made  over  two  pounds  of  butter  a  day:  bis  dam  made 
over  17  pounds  of  butter  a  week  at  Hood  Farm.  We 
have  shown  him  only  twice,  and  he  won  first  at  each. 
He  is  one  of  the  best  bred  young  bulls  ever  offered  for 
sale.  Write  for  price,  pedigree  and  picture  to 

GLBNWOOD  FARM,  Worthington,  Mass. 


^  «  I  ——PUREBRED  HOLST B in¬ 

to  1  OollO  FRIESIAN  BULL  CALVES 
and  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS  from  registered  stock.. 
W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


VICTOR^ 

W  INCUBATORS 

Hsteh  every  fertile  egg.  Simplest, 
molt  darable,  chespeit  Arit-clasi 
hatcher.  Money  back  if  not  poil* 
lively  as  represented.  Wepap/rt^ght, 
Circular  free;  catalogue  6c. 


I!!«New  Regulator 

on  the  Sure  Hatch  I9  really  auto 
matic  and  direct  acting— greatest 
improvement  of  years.  Don’t  pay 
double  price  for  old  style  machines. 
lOet  our  book  and  free  trial  offer. 
SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Clay  Center,  Neb. ,  or  Columbus,  Ohio, 


no 

Yards  Fine  Poaltrj* 


RELIABLE 

is  a  word  that  stands  for  the 
best  Incubators  and  Brooders 
in  the  worUI.  Each  has  special  dis- 
ttnfniisbluA  foaturos.  9en<l  10c  poutago  for 
Book  No.  10,  just  out,  giTing  (juarantg  of 
back  ifiucubatori*  not  eatlsfactory. 
Reliable  Inciibnior  and  Brooder Co.^ 
Bex  B  101  Qiiincyy  Illinois. 


D  I  O'hO  For 

I  A  200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 

P.rfMt  la  MMtniottoii.  and 
wtioB.  Baichw  .very  fertile 
•(g.  Writ,  f.r  rnUlog  to-d.y. 

QEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


g|%B,.CS|  p— Holstein  Bull  Calves, from 7  to 20 
rUn  dHLE  months  old;  Chester  Whites,  all 
ages,  either  sex,  best  of  breeding,  at  reasonable  prices 
to  a  quick  buyer.  CHAS.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y 


Holsteiti-Friesians  o^thf 


jest  breeding  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Every 
inimal  registered.  WOODCREST  FARM,  Rlfton, 
lister  County,  N.  Y. 


A  Foundation  Herd  of  10  or  20  young  reglsteren 
^  HOLSTEIN  COW’S  is  offered  at  a  special  price 
by  DBLLHURST  FARM,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


Oakland  Farm  Holstein-Friesians 

OFFICIAI.LY  TESTED. 

First  Prize  Herd  at  New  York,  Indiana,  Ken¬ 
tucky  State  Fairs,  and  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1902. 
Both  se-ves,  all  ages,  for  sale.  Prices  very  reason¬ 
able,  quality  considered. 

T.  A.  MITCHELL,  W’eedsijort,  N.  Y. 


The  high  quality  and  low 
prices  of  my 

PERCHERON 
and  FRENCH 

Coach  Stallions 

and  MARES,  and  Im¬ 
ported  BKKKSHIUK 
HOGS  will  surprise  yon. 
Write  or  come  to  see 
them.  KLWOODAKIN, 
Scipio,  N.  Y. 


IJJ*  A  I  Purebicd  Devon  Calves 

■  at  reasonable  prices. 

B.  J.  WIGHTMAN,  West  Eaton,  N.  Y. 


JACKS  FOR  SALE. 

150  .Tacks,  .Teiiiiets  and  Mules  now  readj'  for  the 
Fail  trade.  Some  biirgains.  Addr<*ss 

BAKER’S  JACK  FARM.  Lawrence,  Ind. 


THE  SUCCESSFUL 

,  Incubator  and  Brooder 

I  Miule  fi>t  folki  who  Buccood.  Porfoct  rottol.tlon. 

I  porfoot  h»tch««.  Pon'toiporlroonl,  get.loMtitno 
.that  you  c.n  know  about.  Send  for  our  larRO 
glncutiator  hook,  156  paRoe.  Book,  In  five  lau* 
gRiiaRr,.  Write  fur  the  one  you  want. 
jHsaassassr"  I>c.  Molncw  Inoiibutor  Co.  ., 
ept.  00,  Dc8  Moines,  Iowa,  or  Dept.  00,  Buffalo,  I. 


The  PRAIRIE  STATES 

KEEP  AT  THE  HEAD> 
Wore  made-more  sold- 
more  prizes  won  than 
ALL  OTHERS  Combined. 


Send  for  catalogue-just  out-fin¬ 
est  ever  issued. Mention  this  paper .\ 
'  PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO, 

HOMER  CITY  ,  Pa. ,  U.S.A. 


Pll 

^El 

AN 

n  IHCUBATORS 

1  1  Hatch  greatest  num- 
1#  her  strongest  chicks. 

AUftDDII  fSnJlTC  <tre handsome, hardy  and 
IIIIUUnA  UUH  1  O  profitable.  Prize  stock. 
Low  prices.  Large  cir.  E.  W.  Cole  &  Co.,  Kenton,  O. 

1 

Pll 

m 

AN 

in  BROODERS 

■  1  Have  never  been 

1#  equaled. 

Duff  Rocks-only.  25  selected  Cockerels.  Des.  Booklet, 
^free.  Branch  Valley  Poul.  Yds.i'felford,  Pa.,  R.D.2. 

1 

FIDELITY 

koOD 

1  OR 

^  M  oA  Insures  perfect 

1  O  U  ng;  health  and 

Chicks  TrSw-b. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks 

Line  bred  to  Standard  and  for  utility.  Fine  Cockerels 
only  $2  each.  Write  FRANK  B.  SMITH,  Danville,  Ill. 

CONCISE  CATALOGUE  FROM 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO., 

Box  K,  Jamesburg,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Death  to  Lice 

D.  J.  LAMBERT 


on  HENS  and  CHICKS 
64-page  Book  FREE. 

J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


Af|AVgng|  A— Choice  W.  Wyan.,  P.  Rooks, 
UUUaCnCLw  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Leghorns, 
from  prize-winning  stock.  23  varieties  of  land  ana 
waterfowls.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Big  catalogue 
free.  PINE  TREE  FARM,  Box  T,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  rrC; 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  lmport.ed  slock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM.  Rochester, Mich 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos.,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  descilption.  Return  if  not 
satisfactory:  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Rosenvlck.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  mag'nificently 

bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wis. 

f’nIIlA  Females.  Circulars.  SILAS 

V/Ullic  r  upa  decker,  south  Montrose,  Pa. 


2000  FERRETS 


Some  trained.  Book 
and  price-list  free.  ^ 


SpSkVliv  „ 

Cvirbl 

SpliiYf 


Cure  These  Blemishes 

Also  Ringbone,  hard  or  soft 
enlargements.  Sweeny,  Knee- 
'■  trung.Fistula  and  Poll  Evil. 

ight  cost  and  certain  cures. 
Two  big  booklets  telling  how 
to  do  it  sent  free. Write  today.  | 
FLRHING  BROS.,  fhrmUU, 

832  Union  StoskTards, Chicago,  IIL 


very  much  when  it  can  be  obtained  in 
good  condition;  mixed  hay  in  stable  at 
night  and  corn  fodder  morning  and  noon 
except  In  very  stormy  weather,  when  she 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES  ‘TH E  “m ASI^r'^WOrKvIAN,’’ 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine,  superior  to  all  one-cylinder  engines.  Costs  less  to  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  tiud  easier  started ;  has  a  wider  sphere 
of  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration ;  can  be  mounted  on  any  light  wagon  as  a  portable.  Weighs  less  than  ^  of  one-cylinder  engines.  Give  size  of  engine 
required.  Please  mention  this  paper.  Send  for  catalogue.  THE  'TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Established  1853.  Meagher  and  1 6th  Street,  CHICAGO. 
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VERMONT^  DAIRYMEN'S  MEETING. 
Careful  Study  of  Leading  Features. 

Eastern  Conditions.— Everyone  present 
nt  tlie  recent  session  of  the  Vermont  State 
fiairy  Association  must  have  been  im- 
liressed  witli  the  vigor  and  determination 
of  New  TOngland  dairymen.  Tlicre  is  an 
improvement  in  dairy  conditions  in  the 
East,  and  farmers  show  it  in  their  busi¬ 
ness.  Cows  are  receiving  better  care,  new 
barns  are  being  built,  and  a  new  impetus 
given  to  this  great  live  stock  interest  of 
the  East.  The  increase  in  demand  for 
milk,  butter  and  cheese  must  mean  more 
milk  from  our  farms.  People  in  the  cities 
.ire  .iust  awakening  to  the  food  value  of 
milk  and  cream,  and  the  East  to-day  is 
coming  to  be  one  groat  milk-selling  coun¬ 
try.  These  New  England  farmers  are  con¬ 
servative.  but  possessing  native  ability  that 
succeeds  in  spite  of  tremendous  odds  arc 
.•ilways  fighting  for  success,  and  usually 
winning. 

A  Progre.ssivk  Meetino.— The  exhibitor 
dairy  machinery  was  very  complete.  The 
Stoddard  Mfg.  Co.,  located  at  Rutland,  did 
very  much  towards  the  success  of  the  As- 
.sociatlon,  furnishing  free  transportation  "to 
and  from  the  exhibition  hall  to  the  hotels 
and  convention  hall.  The  women’s  auxili¬ 
ary  held  in  connection  with  the  Associa¬ 
tion  is  an  Important  feature,  and  giyes 
the  farm  women  an  equal  opportunity  with 
the  men.  The  women  held  two  sessions. 
In  the  eyenlng  Dr.  Jenkins,  of  Connecticut, 
gav'e  some  interesting  facts  as  the  result 
of  the  Connecticut  State  pure  food  law.  As 
a  result  adulterations  haye  very  rapidly 
decreased,  not  through  prosecutions,  but 
directly  from  press  notices  and  bulletins 
containing  Slate  analyses.  One  of  the 
rather  surprising  statements  was  the  gen¬ 
eral  use  of  preservatives  upon  salt  codfish. 
The  publicity  thus  given  has  made  it  quite 
impossible  for  dealers  to  withstand  the 
competition  of  honest  products  through 
honest  dealers.  This  certainly  is  the  best 
of  evidence,  proving  the  value  of  giving 
the  general  public  full  knowledge  of  the 
facts  in  the  case,  and  they  will  soon  ren¬ 
der,  a  just  decision.  The  statement  of  a 
business  concern,  however  truthful  it  may 
be.  concerning  the  fraudulent  goods  of  a 
rival,  ordinarily  receives  but  little  atten¬ 
tion.  but  the  moment  the  Government 
makes  a  statement  the  truthfulness  is  at 
mice  established. 

'I'liE  Butter  Disreay.— The  exhibit  of 
bill  ter  was  large  and  good.  Tlie  texture 
jnid  general  apiiearance  of  every  package 
was  [lerfcct,  and  showed  great  skill.  'J’he 
writer  had  the  privilege  of  examining  both 
but  lor  and  chce.se.  'I'he  off  scoring,  how¬ 
ever.  was  entirely  upon  flavor,  and  justly 
so.  It  was  a  living  testimony  to  the  still 
too  prevalent  practice  of  hauling  milk  in 
the  Winter  alternate  days,  or  frequently 
every  third  day,  out  of  which  skill  cannot 
make  fine-flavored  butter.  Not  a  single 
package,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  was  from 
Pasteurized  cream.  It  does  seem  strange 
to  me  that  these  Winter  creameries,  run¬ 
ning  with  this  faulty  milk,  do  not  Pas¬ 
teurize  the  cream.  1  know  from  several 
years’  experience  in  handling  this  kind  of 
stuff  that  Pasteurization  is  the  only  safe¬ 
guard.  It  can  be  done  without  much  cost 
if  so  desired.  Put  the  cream  into  a  40-quart 
can.  set  into  a  barrel  of  hot  water  and 
raise  to  ITO  degrees,  stirring  frequently, 
then  at  once  run  over  an  aerator,  cooling 
down  to  .^)0  degrees  for  a  few  liours,  warm¬ 
ing  to  I  lie  ripening  Lemiieratiire,  and  jiro- 
ceed  as  witli  other  cream,  using  a  sharp 
clean  starter.  It  is  of  course  better  to  keep 
the  creamery  running  every  third  day  than 
not  at  all.  If  the  farmer  undertakes  to 
manufacture  at  home  he  must  from  the 
very  nature  of  things  do  even  much  worse. 
No  other  farm  product  has  shown  such  re¬ 
markable  Improvement  during  the  past 
decade.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  an  unusual 
occurrence  to  find  fine  butter  upon  the 
tables  of  the  small  hotels  of  New  York 
State.  During  the  past  two  years  I  have 
not  seen  a  single  sample  of  the  quality 
prevalent  a  decade  ago. 

The  Cheese  Exhibit  of  this  Association 
was  decidedl.v  inferior  as  viewed  from 
a  New  York  standpoint;  manufactured  by 
the.  stirred-curd  process,  having  in  mind 
Ihe  total  pounds  of  cheese  produced  in¬ 
stead  of  the  quality.  This  soft  mushy 
stuff  may  at  times  have  a  good  flavor,  but 
in  case  of  milk  carrying  any  objectionable 
germs  they  are  sure  to  develop  in  the 
cheese,  and  often  after  the  product  is  two 
weeks  old.  Nothing  recently  has  so  im¬ 
pressed  me  with  the  value  of  the  instruc¬ 
tion  work  done  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  New  York  State,  through  the 
expert  force  which  has  been  actively  at 
work  from  factory  to  factory  during  the 
past  12  .years.  It  was  at  first  crude  be¬ 
cause  of  a  lack  of  system  and  method. 
When  the  whole  expert  force,  however, 
came  to  a  thorough  understanding  and  all 
taught  a  rational  uniform  system,  our  pro¬ 
duct  at  once  became  uniform  and  of  im¬ 
proved  quality.  To-day  a  buyer  can  easily 
purchase  carloads  of  cheese  in  northern 
.New  York  so  uniform  In  flavor  and  texture 
that  he  can  safely  brand  them  as  the  pro¬ 


duct  of  one  maker  and  no  one  be  the  wiser. 
If  the  cheese  producers  of  Vermont  would 
at  once  take  united  action  asking  of  their 
State  the  appointment  of  one  competent 
cheese-maker  as  a  traveling  instructor, 
they  would  soon  find  the  investment  most 
profitable. 

Interested  Inquirers. — f)nc  was  im¬ 
pressed  at  this  meeting  with  the  determina 
tion  upon  the  part  of  the  audience  to  get 
Information,  and  the  pressure  brought  to 
bear  for  time  to  discuss  the  topics  on  the 
programme.  Time  had  expired  for  the 
cheese  subject,  when  President  Altken  was 
compelled  to  ask  a  discontinuance  of  the 
questioning.  Suddenly  a  leading  manufac¬ 
turer  arose  and  said  “  the  cheese-makers 
present  did  not  propose  to  be  side-tracked,” 
which  at  once  suggested  to  me  the  advisa¬ 
bility  at  the  next  New  York  State  Associa¬ 
tion  of  holding  at  separate  places  special 
meetings  for  the  cheese-makers  and  butter- 
makers,  giving  each  class  an  opportunity 
to  work  out  thoroughly  in  detail  the  best 
that  may  be  in  those  present  who  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  special  knowledge  upon  the 
subject.  These  State  meetings  should  deal 
intensel.v  with  practical  questions  of  the 
dairy.  'I'licy  should  represent  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  ideas  and  results  obtained  in  act¬ 
ual  practice:  be  strictly  democratic  and 
give  us  every  opportunity  to  learn.  A  con¬ 
ference  of  buttei’-makers  with  a  maker 
who  has  a  high  reputation  for  a  fancy  uni¬ 
form  product  is  worth  more,  although  he 
may  not  be  able  to  make  an  attractive 
speech,  than  an  address  of  glittering  gen¬ 
eralities.  One  of  the  serious  troubles  that 
confronts  the  management  and  speakers 
also  is  the  fact  that  audiences  are  usually 
mixed;  a  few  interested  in  one  thing  and 
a  few  in  another.  Audiences  must  be  en¬ 
tertained,  so  the  best  instruction  is  often 
lost.  Instruction  first,  entertainment  sec¬ 
ondly.  is  a  safe  working  rule. 

_  H.  E.  COOK. 

Pork-Making  in  New  Jersey. 

I  wish  to  raise  a  better  grade  of  hogs 
than  I  now  have.  I  have  an  abundance  of 
good  feed  from  the  dairy  and  from  the  re¬ 
fuse  from  a  school  where  200  people  are 
cared  for.  Of  course  I  expect  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  feed  referred  to  with  grain.  I 
wish  to  finish  two  lots  of  hogs  a  year.  I 
have  a  mixed  lot  of  what  seem  to  be  fair- 
l.v  good  hogs.  What  breed  of  boar  should 
1  buy?  1  think  that  I  should  have  a  breed 
of  hogs  that  would  feed  well  and  mature 
as  early  as  possible.  1  do  not  care  to  keep 
the  hogs  until  they  become  very  large— not 
to  dress  more  than  from  200  to  250  pounds. 
The  sup)>ly  of  feed  from  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember  to  .June  10  is  uniform,  and  I  must 
keep  the  stock  that  will  reiiuire  a  uniform 
amount  of  feed.  I  should  arrange  to  have 
the  first  lot  of  hogs  linished  in  .January 
and  the  second  in  June.  jerseyman. 

We  should  consider  the  color  and 
shape  of  the  sows  in  selecting  a  hoar. 
If  they  are  black  or  spotted  we  would 
select  a  thrifty  Berkshire — if  possible 
from  a  family  noted  for  large  litters. 
The  chief  objection  we  have  found  to 
the  Berkshire  breed  is  that  some  famil¬ 
ies  produce  small  litters.  We  find  the 
Berkshires  quick  and  active,  strong  on 
their  feet,  and  with  great  capacity  for 
such  bulky  food  as  swill  and  skim-milk. 
If  the  sows  are  mostly  white  we  should 
select  either  a  Yorkshire  or  a  Cheshire 
boar.  We  have  not  found  that  spotted 
pigs  are  popular  for  selling  alive,  though 
there  is  not  the  same  objection  with  re¬ 
gard  to  selling  the  iinrk.  The  boar 
therefore  should  be  selected  so  as  to 
mate  well  in  color  and  shape  with  the 
sows.  In  our  own  experience  we  have 
not  found  it  most  profitable  to  feed  hogs 
so  that  they  will  dress  over  200  pounds. 
The  carcass  weighing  from  130  to  150 
pounds  contains  meat  costing  least 
money  per  pound.  A  January  pig,  how¬ 
ever,  will  weigh  more  than  that  before 
the  weather  is  cool  enough  for  home- 
slaughtering.  You  will,  of  course,  un¬ 
derstand  that  while  a  pig  will  make  a 
good  growth  on  swill  and  skim-milk, 
the  pork  will  be  soft  and  not  of  the 
highest  flavor.  We  feed  for  at  least  five 
weeks  on  corn  and  roots  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  solid  pork. 


Cows  barreiirS  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 
Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Best 

Results 

in  feeding  for  milk  are 
obtained  by  adding  some 

Buffalo 

Gluten 

Feed 

to  balance  the  ration. 

Sample  and  booklet 

**Feed  Your  Stock  for 
Best  Results,^* 

Sent  free.  Write  to-day 

Address  Department  T 

IHE  GLUCOSE  SUGAR  REFINING  CO.. 
Ihe  Rookery,  Chicago,  III. 


Noirton'ii  HoaT«,  Cough,  DU* 
temper  and  IndigentlonCure* 
A  veturimiry  specilic  for  wind, 
tliroat  and  stomach  troubles. 
Strong  refommends.  per 
can.  Dealers,  mail  or  Ex. paid. 

Newton  llorsfi  Remedy  Co* 
Toledo.  OhU. 


VICTORY  FEED  MILL. 


Oldest  and  BestGrindInKMIU 
Made.  Win  crush  and  Krind 
corn  and  cob  and  all  kinds  of 
Krain,  mixed  or  separate. 
Grinds  faster,  finer  and  with 
less  power  than  other  mills. 
Are  built  strong,  well  made  of 
good  material,  and  will  last 
a  lifetime.  Small  size  adapt¬ 
ed  for  windand  tread  power. 
Made  in  four  sizes  for  1,4, 8 
and  10  If.  P.  Free  Catalogue. 

TIIOS.  KOBKKTS, 
Box  va.  Springlield,  O. 


When  You  Buy 
buy  the  best  and 
avoid  trouble. 


ENSILAGE 

THE  ROSS  machinery 

is  the  best,  and  if  you  will  send  for  Catalogue  No.  45, 
we  will  tell  you  why.  Send  10c  for  Prof.  Woll’s 
Book  on  Silage.  Address, 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Springfield,  0. 


CRE  OF  CORN 


And  iU  possibilities  under  the  SiUge 
system — being  the  theme  of 

"A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE” 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL 

of  th«  Unlversityof  Wisconsin.  Revised  and  up-to-date,  nest-  ' 
I  y  lM»und  into  a  volume  of  234  pages.  Itembracesfulllnform-  J 
Htiou  from  planting  to  feeding  the  crop,  and  Includca  working 
plans  and  BpeclticatioDS  forbuilding  allsllos.  Also  embraces:  ' 

I— silage  Crops.  II— Silos. 

Ill— Sifage.  IV— Feeding  of  Silage- 

V —  Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI—  The  Silo  la  Modem  Agriculture, 

And  illustrations  and  complete  plans  for  round  and 
rectangular  silos,  dairy  hams,  tables  of  com* 
pounded  rations,  etc.  Mailed  for  lOo, 
coin  or  atumpa. 

SILVER  MFG.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


Send 

for 

free 

Circu¬ 

lars. 


The  KEYSTONE 

Dehorning  Krvlfo 

makes  the  dehorning  ofcattlesimple 
and  easy.  Operation  over  in  an  in¬ 
stant;  but  a  moment’s  pain.  Clean, 
smiiotli,  clear  cut,  with  no  bruising 
or  crushing.  Highly  valued  by  stock¬ 
men.  Fully  warranted. 

M.  T.  PHILLIPS.  POMEROY.  Pd. 


Throwing 
gutter 

^  A\^y 

- 


by  the  oM 

method  of  skimming 
milk  is  rank  folly.  With  a 
Nntiunul  Uponiii  Separator 
you  can  save  80  per  cent,  of  the 
butter-fat  you  are  now  throwing 
away.  It  separates  both  warm  and 
cold  milk,  light  or  heavy  croain  and 
skims  practically  clean.  We  send  it 

F ree  for  I O  Days 

trial.  I.et  you  te.st  it— see  for  your¬ 
self  the  saving  it  makes.  If  not 
satisfactory,  send  it  luo’k  we 
pay  all  costs.  Catalogue  free. 
National  Dairy  'Infhiiie  C'n. , 
Newark,  N.  4. 


The  EMPIRE 

Separator. 
The  Kawy  Kiiniilnsr 

hotter  BatUfaction,  make  you  more 
money  anti  last  I  oncer  than  any  other.  Our 
\  book  showa  why.  Semi  for  It. 

I  Empire  Cream  Separator  Co. 

I  BLOOM  FIEI.I),  N.  J. 


OeUVaL 

CreamSeparators 

For  twenty  years  the  World’s  Standard 
Send  for  free  catalogue. 

The  Oe  Laval  Separator  Co.,  74  Cortlandt  St.,  N.Y. 


COOK  YOUR  PEED  and  SAVB 
Half  the  Cost— with  the  < ' 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

’With  Oiunplna  Caidrait.^BmpttM  iU 
katUa  la  oaa  mlnuta.  Tha  alapleat 
end  beat  arrangemant  for  oooklne 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Slovae,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettle. ,  Hog  So.ldara,  Cal* 
drone,  .to.  a»*  Send  for  oironlars. 
D.  R.  SPERRY  &  OO.,  Batavia,  DL 


Dans*s  White  Metallic  Ear  Label 

with  your  name  And  coDsecutiTe  numbers.  Always  stnysM  I 
easy  to  read.  Best  for  sucking^  cal  res,  cattle,  sheeijiwJ  I 
ho^.  Used  as  oRiclal  mark  by  40  recordings  assocIaaoM,  | 
also  by  thousands  of  the  best  farmers  and  Iveedcn. 
MwnipleFreea  Agents  wante<1.  Liberal  terms. 

C.  H.  DANA.  74  Mata  St.,  W.  Ubaaoa.  N.  B.' 


THE  CHAIN-HANGING 

Cattle  Stanchion 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  over  In¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illustrated 
Circular  and  Price  freeon  application.  Manufactured 
by  O.  H.  K0BERT80N,  Eorestville,  Conn. 


Stanchion 

—Doing  AnImproTement  orer 
Smith’!.  Lightest,  atrongeit, 
quickest,  safest  swing  stanehioa 
msdsg  Hsssteel  latch  andantomatio 
lock.  Becomes  stationary  when 
»pen.  Antmalcannotiarnltlnbaok* 
higout.  Madeof bestseasoned hard 
wc^.  Pinsfor  fastening  with  erery 
stanchion.  Send  for  testimonials. 

K.  WILDER*  SONS, 


Pat.  May  21, 1901. 


THE  aRRaS 

Cream  Extractor 

The  leading  Cream  Extractor 
on  iho  market  because  milk  and 
water  are  not  mixed.  You  al¬ 
ways  have  pure,  sweet  milk  for 
houbo  use  and  not  diluted  for 
feeding.  The  most  convenient 
extractor  made  for  handling 
your  milk  in  Winter  as  well  as 
in  Summer.  It  saves  all  can 
lifting,  skimming  and  washing 
of  crocks.  It  is  easily  kept 
clean.  Write  for  descriptive 
catalogue  and  special  introduc¬ 
tory  prices  to  THE  AKKAS 
CREAM  .SEPARATOR  CO. 
BbUFFTON, Ohio. 


CREAM  EXTRACTOR 


FREE 


This  Is  a  gen'ulne 
offer  made  to  introduce  the  Peoples 
Cream  Extractor  in  every  neighbor¬ 
hood.  It  is  the  best  and  simplest  in 
the  world.  We  ask  that  yoti  show  it  to 
your  neighbors  who  have  cows.  Send 
your  name  and  the  name  of  the  near¬ 
est  freight  office.  Address 

PEOPLES  SUPPLY  CO,, 

Dept.  86.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


OOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  rosithe  Car. 


The  safest.  Best  BEI.STKR  ever  used.  Takei 
the  place  of  all  Itnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  AUI-  CAUTEK* 
<>  R  El  RI NG.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Kvery  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  9l  .60  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  nse.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland.  O 


^An  Incomplete  Stable 


is  the  one  where  the  Best  Liniment  ever 
-  manufactured  —  the  horseman’s  valued 
friend  —  is  unknown. 

Sloan's  Liniment 

Is  time  tried,  and  the  recognized  standard  by 
all  veteran  horsemen ;  quick  and  scientific  in 
its  action,  and  marvelously  efficient. 

Sold  by  Dealers  generally. 

Horse  size,  60c.  and  SI.  Eaiuily  size,  !J5c. 
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County. 


Twenty^Five  Hundred  Strong 

U)e  Jiwait  Your  Orders 

Each  employee  thoroughly  trained  to  attend  to  his  or  her  special 
part  of  your  order  in  the  quickest  possible  time  and  without  mistake. 

Not  only  best  goods  at  lowest  prices,  but  PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 
are  largely  responsible  for  our  immense  and  still  rapidly  increasing 
business.  Ninety *seven  out  of  every  hundred  orders  are  shipped  within 
3  days  after  being  received  and  thousands  are  shipped  the  same  day. 

Don't  you  think  it  would  pay  you  to  trade  with  us?  From  our  large 

catalogue  you  can  buy  every^’ 
thing  you  need  at  wholesale 
prices.  Fill  out  the  coupon 
and  send  it  with  ts  cents 
for  our  catalogue  TODJIY 
— you  will  more  than  save 
your  money  on  the  first 
order  you  send  us. 


CUT  OUT  THIS  COUPON 

Send  for  Catalogue  TODAY  and  get  ready  for  Spring  "fixing  up." 

Montgomery  Ward,  d'  Co.,  Chicago. 

Enclosed  find  15  cents,  for  wliich  please  send  me  Catalogue  No.  71. 


Name 


Express  Office 


Write  very  plain. 

- Post  Offioe- 


-State . 


Montgomery  Ward  Sr  Co.,  Chicago 


FREE! 


Special  Offer  to  Readers  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker 

GOOD  FOR  JANUARY. 

A  Very  Fine  Imported 
China  Tea  Set 

(56  pieces)  or  Toilet  Set,  or  Parlor 
Lamp,  or  Clock,  or  Watch,  and  many 
other  articles  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion,  FKEE,  with  a  club  order  of 
20  lbs.  of  our  New  Crop  60c. 
Tea,  or  20  lbs.  Baking-  Powder, 
45c.  a  11).,  or  an  assorted  order  of 
Teas  and  B.  P.  This  advertisement 
MUST  accompany  order.  You 
will  have  no  trouble  in  getting  orders 
among  your  neighbors  and  friends  for 
20  lbs.  of  our  celebrated  Teas  &  B.P. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  GO., 

31  and  33  Vesey  Street, 

I  P,  O.  Box  289.  IVEW  YORK. 


l$I2.95  windwill. 

"  .  l''or$l2.95  wefurnish 

Uhe  highest  grade  gaU 
steel  pumping 
USirlOOM/windmlll  made.  Fo“ 
'$25.80  we  furnish 
the  same  windmill  complete  with  the 
highest  grade  GALVANIZED  ANGLE 
STEEL  FOUR-POST  TOWER  made. 

For  lowest  prices  ever  known  on  all 
1  sizes  of  windmills,  towers,  tanks  and  tank 
heaters,  and  most  liberal  windmill  offer  ever  made  write 
for  FREE  WINDMILL  CATALOGUE.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &CO.,  CHICAGO. 


"liZ-RUMELY? 


The  thresherman  has  many  reasons,  too  many  to  give 
here.  Summed  up,  it  means  the  model  threshing  outfit, 
thebest  money  can  buy.  You  will  find  the  latest  catalog 
on  Rumely's  Rear  Geared  Traction  Engines  and 
New  Rumely  Separators  full  of  threshermen's  logic, 
argument  that  convinces.  Write  us  for  it.  Mailed  free. 

M.  RUMELY  CO.,  LA  PORTE,  IND. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY^ 

IS  THE  standard; 
STFAM PUMPS,  m  UFTS.i^^  // 
GASOLINE  ENGINES  ®  . 

wmTcroR  emeuLAft  os  iSMSfe-.  ■ 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

AURORA. ILL.- CHICAGO.-  DALLAS.TEX 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines.  Sizes,  1  to60  H.P, 

CheapeMt  and  Power  Known 

For  puinpiot;  and  electric  light* 
Ing,  griiidiug  corn,  separating 
cream, sawing  woodand  allpowpr 
purposes  Highest  Award  for 
Direct  Coupled  Knginea  t  flener- 
stor,  Paris  Kxp.,  1900;  awardcfl 
Gold  Medal  Puii-Am.  Exp,,  Iluffr.!  , 
1901;  Gold  Mf^dal, Charleston,  L.C. , 
Rxn. .  1 902  Send  for  Catalogue. 

'  A.  MIETZ,  128  Molt  St..  New  York 


USED 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 

Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 
Stationaries,  Portables,  Kngliies 
and  I’unips,  Holsters, 
Sawing-  Outfits. 

Bend  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Testimonials.  State  your  Power  Needs. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


FOR 

1903 


HUBBARD’S  < 
FERTILIZERS 


iBBARj 


FOR 

1903 


Our  new  Pamplilot  is  ready  for  distribution.  Sent  Free  to  any 
address.  It  will  interest  you.  SEE  WHAT  THE  HUBBARD 
FERTILIZERS  ARE  before  placing  your  orders.  Apply  to 
Local  Agents  or  direct  to  the  Makers. 


THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


if^iiC  Pulverizing  Harrow 

fl  V  iWI  El  Clod  Crusher  and  Le 


Sizes 

3  T0 13  1-2  Feet. 

Agents 

Wanted 


Leveler 

SENT  ON  TRIAL 

To  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 

The  best  pulverizer — cheapest  Riding  Har¬ 
row  on  earth.  We  also  make  walk¬ 
ing  Acmes.  The  Acme 
crushes,  cuts,  pulverizes, 
turns  and  levels  all 
soils  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Made  en¬ 
tirely  of  cast  steel 
and  wrought  iron 
—indestructible. 
Catalog  and  Booklet,  ''An  Ideal  Harrow''  by  Henry  Stewart,  mailed  free. 

I  deliver  free  on  board  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Columbus,  Louisville,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco,  etc. 
Address  DUANE  H.  NASH.  SOLE  MANUFACTURER  -  MILLINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY. 


PalmerWood-SawiiigOuit 

With  a  3-Horse  Power  Gasoline  Engine  saws  IK  to 

2  cords  per  hour.  Pidce,  S225 
5-norse  Power  size  will  saw 
as  fast  as  wood  can  he  handed. 
Price,  $275. 

0?U3  stoics  that  he  paid  for  his 
machine  in  six  weeks. 

We  manufacture  Stationary 
and  Marine  Engines  from  1  to 
15-Horse  Power.  Write  for  Catalogue  It. 

PALMER  BROS., Coscob, Conn. 


CAUTION! 

When  you  are  purchasing  a 

noopp'iNC 

for  your  houses  and  outbuildings,  he  sure  that  the 
name  “  RUBEROID”  is  stamped  on  every  three 
feet  of  the  material,  as  in  the  cut,  throughout  the 
full  length  of  the  roll.  You  will  then  know  that 
you  are  getting  the  genuine  Buberoid  Roofing, 
which  has  been  the  standard  for  Eleven  Years, 
and  not  one  of  its  poor  imitations.  Euberoid 
is  water-proof  and  fire-resisting.  Never  melts,  rots 
or  tears.  Lasts  for  years.  You  can  apply  it 
yourself.  Send  for  samples  and  Booklet  K. 

Address  Dept.  K,  *  ‘ 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO., 

100  William  Street,  New  York. 


after  TR*AL 

if  our  Quftker  city  twpindinjf 

v  does  not  prove  to  tie  the  best  you  have 
I  )  ever  seen  or  used  for  all  classes  of  work, 
^  '  send  it  back  to  us.  We  ;juarantee  every 
^  mill.  Crushes  and  grinds  all  grains 
'  sintrlv  or  mixed.  Makes  excellent  com 
meal  for  Uhl®  une.  BALL  BEARINGS— tom 
easy.  Send  for  36tb  Annual  Catalog.  Mailed 
■  We  handle  sU  aUndard  makes  of  farm  Imple¬ 
ments.  Oct  our  prices  on  what  you  want. 

STBATTB  A  CO.,  3737  Filbert  8t.,  rhlladelphU,  Vm. 
„  STKATJB  CO.,  Canal  and  B.TndoI|»h  Sts.,  Chicago* 


MAPLE  EVAPORATORS 

Most  Durable,  Most  Economical,  Cheapest. 
Syrui>  Cans  and  Sap  Pails. 

McLANE-SCHANCK  HDW.  CO.,  Llnesville,  Pa. 

Also,  Mfrs.  of  the  “Sunlight”  Acetylene  Gas  Maclii  ne. 


The  High  Price  of  Goal 

is  the  cause  of  much  present  anxiety  but  there  Is  a 
practical  vN'ay  of  overcoming  it  to  some  extent. 

"WW  T  M'^lth  an  Appleton  Wood  Bnw 
M  W  YOU  can  rapidly  and  -with  ease 

your  own  wood  and 

SAVE  GOAL, 

time,  labor,  money; 
or  saw  your  neigh¬ 
bor’s  wood  and  m&e 

$5io$l5  D^Y 

Strong,  rigid  frame, 
ad  j  ustable  dust  proof 
oil  boxes,  etc.  We 
make  5  styles.  Also 
the  famous  “Ilero” 
Friction  Feed  Drag 
Bb-w,  Feed  Grinders,  Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters, 
Huskers.  Shellers.Sweep  Horse  Power8,Tread  Powers, 
Wind  Mills,  etc.  Write  to-  day  for  Free  Catalogue. 
APPLETON  MFC.  CO..  27  Fargo  St..  Batavia.IH. 


THE 


Farquhar 

has  been  the  leading 

PORTABLE  SAWMILL 

for  45  years — too  well  known  to  need 
description  here. 

Send  for  illu.strated  catalogue  of  Fln- 
giiies,  Threshing  Machinery,  Saw  Mills 
and  Agricultural  Iiupleiuents,  mailed 
frcG. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd., 
York,  Pa. 

Clark’s 
Cider 
Mills 

One  to  eight  Barrels. 

Clark’s  Double-Action 


CUTAWAY  HARROW 
-will  easily  move  15,000  tons 
ot  earth  one  foot  In  a  day. 


Send  for  Circulars  to 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  Hlgganum,  Ct. 
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$1  PER  YEAR, 


PLANTING  FRUIT  TREES  AMONG  STUMPS 

Are  there  any  cases  on  record  where  fruit  trees  have 
been  successfully  planted  on  timber  land  where  the  trees 
have  been  merely  cut  off  and  the  stumps  and  brush  left? 

Maryland.  r. 

I  gave  the  matter  of  planting  orchards  In  new 
ground  much  study  some  years  since.  The  result  was 
that  we  planted  34,000  trees  and  will  set  20,000  more 
this  Spring,  among  the  stumps.  We  cut  the  trees  down, 
saw  up  what  will  do  for  lumber  and  burn  the  rest  on 
the  ground.  Then  we  plant  the  trees  in  rows  very  reg¬ 
ularly  laid  off,  and  hoe  and  bush  them  thoroughly,  go¬ 
ing  over  the  ground  about  four  times  a  season.  We 
are  planting  rough  mountain  land  from  1,000  to  1,800 
feet  above  the  sea  level.  We  bush  with  blades  and 
mattocks,  and  we  are  very  anxious  to  learn  what 
cheap  chemical  will  kill  a  stump,  and  the  best  way 
and  time  to  apply  it,  as  the  cost  of  work  would  be 
much  reduced  if  we  did  not  have  to  take  off  so  many 
sprouts  from  the  big  stumps.  As  we  kill  out  the 
growth  we  use  a  colter,  putting  the  land  into  corn  or 
peas,  and  will  thus  eventually  give  all  the  orchard 
cultivation  with  plow.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  a 
positive  advantage  to  leave  the  stumps;  they  carry 
the  moisture  deep  into  the  ground,  help  the  drainage 
and  enrich  the  soil  by  decay.  You  may  have  noticed 
that  a  young  tree  planted  by  an  old  oak,  hickory  or 
chestnut  stump  is  the  best  tree  in  the  orchard  I  have. 
At  the  same  time  I  believe  that  the  more  cultivation 
given  to  the  new  ground  the  better  for  the  trees.  Some 
people  fear  that  the  worms  always  found  in  decayed 
wood  will  attack  the  growing  trees,  but  there  is  no 
danger  from  that  source,  as  the  worm  which  lives  on 
decayed  wood  is  of  a  different  kind  entirely  from  the 
worm  which  attacks  growing  trees.  You  might  as 
well  expect  a  dove  to  eat  a  hawk’s  food. 

We  have  in  Albemarle  County  some  orchards  now 
in  fine  bearing  raised  on  above  plan.  I  have  been  told 
of  a  peach  orchard,  the  returns  from  which  have  in 
recent  years  run  up  to  $25,000  per  annum,  which  was 
grown  among  the  stumps.  I  was  talking  last  year  to 
a  man  who  has  one  of  the  largest  orchards  in  the 
State,  and  who  had  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  in 
pulling  up  stumps  and  getting  the  land  absolutely 
cleared,  and  he  stated  to  me  that  if  he  had  to  do  it 
over  again  he  would  leave  the  stumps,  as  he  regarded 
their  advantages  as  outweighing  their  disadvantages, 
and  in  addition  the  cost  of  the  work  was  tremendous. 
He  told  me  that  it  cost  as  much  to  fill  up  the  hole  as 
it  did  to  pull  the  stump,  which  I  had  not  thought  of. 

Prest.  Va.  Hort.  Society.  samuel  b.  woods. 

HANDLING  EXTRA-EARLY  TOMATO  PLANTS 

While  many  gardeners  grow  plants  to  sell,  but  few 
pay  especial  attention  to  growing  them  extra  early. 
Their  time  is  more  devoted  to  growing  vegetables 
under  glass,  and  they  have  not  the  room  in  their  hot¬ 
beds  for  other  plants.  For  this  reason  this  work 
must  be  left  for  some  one  else.  There  is  usually  a 
chance  for  some  bright,  industrious  farmer’s  boy  near 
many  of  the  towns  or  cities  to  make  a  success  along 
this  line,  as  well  as  earn  money  for  himself.  I  have 
found  that  while  some  persons  prefer  to  buy  the  small 
cheap  plants  there  is  always  a  class  willing  to  pay  an 
extra  price  for  plants  that  have  been  carefully  grown 
and  will  produce  extra  early,  as  well  as  an  abundance 
of  fine  fruit.  After  once  buying  such  plants  they  will 
continue,  year  after  year,  to  call  for  them.  In  grow¬ 
ing  the  plants  it  will  be  necessary  to  cover  the  hotbeds 
with  glass.  Cloth  coverings  will  not  answer  this  pur¬ 
pose.  The  seed  is  sown  about  eight  weeks  before  the 
plants  are  to  be  set  in  the  open  ground.  After  the 
plants  have  several  leaves  they  are  transplanted 
two  inches  apart  into  hotbeds  that  have  previously 
been  prepared.  In  two  or  three  weeks  part  of  these 
plants  are  again  transplanted.  They  are  carefully 


taken  up,  one  at  a  time,  and  reset  somewhat  deeper 
than  they  were  before  and  about  four  inches  apart. 
Each  time  they  are  transplanted  they  are  well  watered 
and  shaded.  When  the  weather  becomes  warm  it  is 
best  to  put  canvas  over  the  plants  instead  of  sash. 
The  warm  days  the  last  of  April  may  make  the  plants 


A  BOX  OF  EARLY  TOMATO  PLANTS.  Fig.  27. 


grow  too  rapidly.  The  aim  is  to  produce  stocky  plants 
with  a  large  root  growth. 

About  the  first  week  in  May  there  is  usually  a  call, 
in  this  locality,  for  early  tomato  plants.  Arrange¬ 
ments  are  made  with  one  or  two  grocers  in  the  near¬ 
est  towns  to  handle  the  plants  on  commission.  The 
plants  are  taken  up  with  all  the  roots  possible.  The 
plant  bed  is  thinned  out  by  removing  the  largest  from 
the  different  rows.  The  plants  are  placed  in  shallow 
boxes  holding  from  two  to  three  dozen,  according  to 
size  of  plants.  After  the  box  is  full,  it  is  filled  with 


WINTER  ROOTS  ON  AN  EARLY-MULCHED  PLANT.  Fig.  28. 


soil  pressed  in  around  the  tomato  plants.  These  boxes 
are  made  during  the  Winter  months  from  tomato 
cases  by  renailing  the  top  and  bottom  and  sawing  the 
box  into  two  halves,  thus  forming  two  shallow  boxes. 
I  usually  have  three  grades  or  sizes  of  plants.  The 
first  size,  as  shown  in  Fig.  27,  consists  of  good-sized 
stocky  plants,  grown  from  selected  seed,  and  having 
been  transplanted  twice  have  a  good  root  growth. 
These  plants  are  sold  at  25  and  30  cents  per  dozen. 
The  second  grade  plants  are  much  smaller,  trans¬ 


planted  but  once,  and  are  sold  at  15  cents  per  dozen. 
The  third  size  are  taken  up  from  the  seed  bed.  They 
have  not  been  transplanted  and  have  but  few  roots. 

I  have  often  put  15  dozen  of  these  plants  in  the  same 
sized  box  that  was  used  for  three  dozen  of  the  first 
size.  These  plants  bring  SVs  cents  per  dozen.  It  is 
best  always  to  have  the  different  sized  plants  so  as  to 
suit  anyone  who  may  wish  to  buy.  By  having  the 
smaller  size  the  larger  ones  are  shown  to  advantage, 
and  more  sales  are  made.  elmeb  g.  tufts, 

Indiana. 

QUESTIONS  ABOUT  FRUITS. 

June-Budded  Peach  Trees- 

I  wish  to  set  1,000  peach  trees  in  the  Spring  in  central 
Michigan,  and  thought  of  trying  June  buds.  Would  I  be 
as  likely  to  have  as  good  an  orchard  in  five  years  as  I 
would  if  larger  trees— 314  to  four  feet,  first  class— were 
used?  *  H.  P.  G. 

North  Lansing,  Mich. 

There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among 
peach  growers  in  regard  to  the  comparative  merits  of 
June-budded  trees  and  the  ordinary  kind.  At  the  same 
price  the  latter  would  surely  be  preferable;  but  they 
‘usually  sell  higher.  The  June-budded  trees  will  make 
good  orchard  trees,  but  they  will  be  about  one  year 
behind  the  others,  if  strong  trees  are  planted  in  both 
cases.  “Time  is  money,”  and  the  crop  one  year  ahead 
might  make  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  standard 
trees.  Why  not  plant  some  of  both?  They  are  well 
worth  their  cost  in  either  case,  if  good  trees  are  ob¬ 
tained.  H.  e.  V.  D. 

Improving  a  Western  Orchard. 

I  write  you  for  advice  in  regard  to  my  apple  orchard. 
The  trees  are  21  feet  apart,  set  diagonally.  They  are 
Stayman  and  are  six  years  set.  I  had  them  21  by  30  feet 
at  first,  and  filled  in  between  with  the  same  variety  two 
years  after.  Can  I  have  a  paying  orchard  on  this  plan,  or 
should  I  take  out  every  other  row?  They  have  not  borne 
much  yet,  and  the  fruit  has  been  rather  small  and  scabby. 
Should  I  wait  another  year  before  top-grafting,  as  I  am 
now  thinking  of  doing?  Gravenstein,  Wealthy  and  Bald¬ 
win  do  well  here  and  bring  fair  prices.  The  soil  is  rather 
thin.  I  raised  peas  on  it  every  year  till  18  months  ago. 

Woodlnvllle,  Wash.  j.  r. 

All  varieties  of  the  Winesap  family  seem  to  be 
rather  too  small  as  I  have  seen  them  in  and  from  the 
extreme  Northwest,  and  I  am  not  surprised  that  Stay- 
man  should  be  so  there.  It  seems  to  be  rather  too 
far  north  for  them  to  attain  their  best  development, 
although  sometimes  they  are  plenty  large  enough.  If 
the  temporary  trees  were  at  once  grafted  to  Wagener 
or  Jonathan  they  would  probably  pay  better  than  if 
not  grafted.  Then,  if  the  remaining  Stayman  trees 
did  not  pay  as  well  as  they  should  in  about  two  years 
more  I  would  either  top-work  them  or  dig  them  out. 

H.  E.  V.  D. 

Budding  and  Grafting  Questions. 

1.  What  are  June-budded  trees?  Can  I  cut  scions  now, 
keep  them  dormant,  and  bud  them  in  current  growth 
next  June?  I  mean  apple,  pear,  peach  and  plum.  2. 
What  is  the  proper  age  to  top-bud  apple,  one  or  two 
years  from  bud  or  graft?  I  have  some  Ben  Davis  trees 
that  I  want  to  top-bud;  they  are  now  three  years  growth 
from  the  bud,  about  six  feet  high.  3.  I  wish  to  change 
some  Red  June  plum  trees  (five  years  set))  to  Burbank. 
How  shall  I  do  it?  J.  w.  h. 

Payne’s  Depot,  Ky. 

1.  June-budded  trees  are  those  that  are  only  one 
year  from  the  seed  (and  usually  peach  trees),  that 
were  budded  in  June  or  July,  as  soon  as  they  were  old 
enough  to  receive  the  buds,  and  the  buds  forced  into 
immediate  growth,  making  the  top  that  year.  The 
buds  are  generally  cut  from  the  current  year’s  growth. 
As  soon  as  the  budding  is  done  the  tops  are  cropped 
back  severely  to  Induce  the  buds  to  start,  and  when 
they  have  grown  out  an  inch  or  so  the  entire  top  is 
cut  back.  This  is  the  plan  I  have  found  best,  but 
others  may  have  better  methods.  My  experience  with 
old  bud  sticks  or  scions  held  over  by  cold  storage  has 
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not  been  favorable  to  that  plan,  for  setting  the  buds 
in  young  stocks,  but  I  have  succeeded  quite  well  in 
setting  them  in  older  wood  soon  after  the  bark  began 
to  peel.  It  can  be  done  with  almost  any  kind  of  fruit 
trees.  2.  In  top-working  apple  trees  I  would  prefer 
that  they  be  two  or  even  three  years  old  before  setting 
the  buds.  They  need  not  be  set  in  wood  of  the  current 
year,  as  many  suppose,  but  on  older  wood  if  it  is 
thrifty  and  the  bark  not  very  thick.  Then  the  buds 
will  make  vigorous  growth  the  following  year.  I 
would  set  one  bud  each  in  several  of  the  main 
branches,  and  near  their  junction  with  the  main  stem 
of  the  tree.  The  Ben  Davis  trees  mentioned  ought  to 
be  in  prime  condition  to  graft  next  Spring  or  bud  the 
following  August.  3.  The  Red  June  plum  trees,  being 
set  five  years  ago,  ought  to  be  quite  big  trees  now. 
They  can  be  grafted  next  Spring,  and  on  all  the 
stumps  where  the  grafts  fail  about  two  sprouts  may 
be  allowed  to  grow,  and  these  ought  to  be  in  very 
good  condition  for  budding  in  July  or  August. 

H.  E.  V.  D. 

Apples  for  Western  Washington. 

I  have  been  growing  apples  here  In  Kittitas  Valley  on 
a  small  scale  for  the  past  15  years,  and  am  now  going 
Into  the  business  much  more  extensively  for  commercial 
purposes.  Most  of  the  hardy  varieties  do  well  here;  In 
fact,  so  many  do  well  that  I  find  It  quite  difficult  to  select 
what  I  want;  say  two.  three  or  four  of  the  best,  that  will 
be  likely  to  bear  well,  sell  well,  look  well  and  bring  In 
most  money.  Our  principal  market,  Sound  cities  and 
Alaska,  now  demand  large  red  apples.  The  following  do 
well;  Spltzenburg,  Jonathan,  Gano,  Lawver,  Missouri 
Pippin,  Vandevere,  Blue  Pearrnaln,  Northern  Spy,  Wag- 
ener,  Rome  Beauty,  King,  Arkansas  and  many  others. 
Kittitas  Valley  Is  about  20  x  30  miles  traversed  length¬ 
wise  by  the  Yakima  River,  surrounded  by  mountains 
from  2,500  to  4.000  feet  high;  valley  elevation  ],.500  to  2,000 
feet.  Climate  seml-arid  with  cool  Summers  and  tolerably 
cold  Winters;  all  crops  Irrigated.  I  have  read  The  R. 
N.-Y.  for  many  years  with  much  profit.  Will  you  advise 
w'hat  varieties  of  apples  to  plant?  No  apples  have  been 
growm  here  on  a  large  commercial  scale.  e.  g.  g. 

Kllensburg,  Wash. 

Although  I  have  never  been  in  the  Yakima  Valley 
yet  I  have  been  in  the  Palouse  country  and  some  other 
parts  of  western  Washington,  and  in  Oregon  as  well, 
and  know  something  of  the  conditions  there  from  ob¬ 
servation.  I  have  seen  many  of  the  apples  and  some 
other  fruits  from  the  Yakima  Valley,  and  they  were 
among  the  best  of  those  grown  in  all  that  country. 
To  select  a  very  few  varieties  from  the  large  number 
that  succeed  well  is  indeed  a  serious  and  difficult  mat¬ 
ter,  As  I  now  understand  the  matter  I  would  plant 
Jonathan,  Rome  Beauty,  Esopus  (Spltzenburg)  and 
Gano  for  permanent  trees,  with  Wagener  and  Mis¬ 
souri  for  fillers;  the  latter  to  be  cut  out  in  10  years 
from  planting  in  that  region.  All  varieties  bear  so 
early  and  abundantly  there  that  fillers  are  hardly 
necessary,  yet  the  other  trees  will  do  well  for  about 
10  years  after  they  are  removed.  In  this  way  the  trees 
may  be  set  20  feet,  or  even  one  rod  apart.  Lawver  is 
a  most  beautiful  apple  when  grown  in  that  country, 
and  may  be  profitable  there,  which  is  not  the  case 
generally.  h.  e.  v.  p. 

Peach  Varieties. 

Will  you  giv'C  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  following 
varieties  of  peaches:  Greensboro,  Carman,  Mountain 
Rose,  Elberta,  Oldmixon  Free,  Stump,  Beers  Smock, 
Fox,  Early  Crawford,  Late  Crawford?  It  seems  the 
nurserymen  do  not  tell  the  demerits  of  varieties  until 
their  stock  is  sold.  After  I  have  planted  Triumph  I  find 
they  are  practically  worthless  on  account  of  rotting  just 
before  ripening.  f.  w. 

Greensboro  is  one  of  the  very  earliest  of  peaches, 
of  fair  size,  rather  pale  creamy,  and  of  fair  quality. 
It  bears  very  well  and  is  desirable  for  that  season. 
Carman  is  much  like  Greensboro  in  appearance,  ex¬ 
cept  that  there  is  more  red  on  the  sunny  side,  and 
runs  a  little  larger.  The  quality  is  very  fine.  This  is 
one  of  the  very  best  second  early  peaches.  Mountain 
Rose  is  rather  small,  beautifully  colored  with  red 
over  a  white  flesh  and  skin,  and  of  very  good  quality. 
It  is  as  sure  a  bearer  as  any  variety.  Elberta  is  the 
best  of  all  peaches  for  market,  all  things  considered. 
It  is  large,  oblong,  yellow  with  a  bright  red  blush, 
of  only  fair  quality  and  one  of  the  best  and  most 
regular  bearers.  Oldmixon  Free  is  of  medium  size, 
red  and  white,  of  excellent  quality  and  a  good  bearer. 
For  a  peach  of  mid-season  this  is  one  of  the  best,  and 
has  long  held  this  position.  Stump  is  of  almost  the 
same  character  in  all  respects  as  Oldmixon  Free. 
Beers  Smock  is  a  good  late  peach.  It  is  of  medium 
size,  yellow,  not  brilliant,  and  of  only  fair  quality. 
The  fruit  seems  quite  subject  to  scab  and  crack  as  it 
nears  maturity.  Fox  is  a  red  and  white  peach  of  me¬ 
dium  size  and  fair  quality,  but  is  by  no  means  of 
special  value.  Early  Crawford  is  an  old  favorite,  and 
is  well  worthy  of  culture  where  it  succeeds;  which  is 
not  in  all  of  the  peach  regions,  owing  to  the  tree  be¬ 
ing  somewhat  tender.  It  is  large,  yellow,  and  of  good 
quality.  However,  the  Niagara,  which  is  of  the  same 
season,  is  thought  to  be  superior  in  point  of  hardi¬ 
ness  and  bearing.  Late  Crawford  is  much  the  same 
as  the  former,  except  in  point  of  season.  It,  too,  has 


a  superior  rival  in  the  Chairs,  which  is  a  little  larger 
and  ripens  more  evenly.  This  is,  indeed,  a  very  good 
list  of  peaches.  h.  e.  v,  d. 

Peaches,  Crabs  and  Ailing  Apples. 

1.  Are  the  Late  Crawford  and  Chairs  peaches  one  and 
the  same?  I  sent  m’y  order  to  a  certain  prominent  nur¬ 
sery  firm  in  Missouri  for  Chairs,  and  they  labeled  them 
Chairs  Choice  or  CrawTord’s  Late.  2.  Are  not  the  Flor¬ 
ence  crab  and  Whitney,  sometimes  called  Whitney’s  No. 
20,  identical?  3.  What  Is  the  matter  with  my  apple  trees? 
At  the  crown  of  the  trees  there  seems  to  be  a  whitish 
gray  woolly  mildew  and  trees  seem  stunted  in  growth. 
What  would  you  recommend  as  a  remedy?  e.  s.  k. 

Reddick,  III. 

1.  No,  Chairs  is  a  distinct  and  better  peach  than 
Late  Crawford,  although  of  about  the  same  season. 
It  is  larger  in  fruit  and  ripens  more  evenly.  I  have 
seen  the  two  tested  in  the  same  commercial  orchards 
and  under  the  same  treatment,  and  the  Chairs  was 
decidedly  the  more  profitable.  The  trees  should  not 
have  been  labeled  with  both  names,  and  I  hope  Late 
Crawford  was  not  substituted  for  Chairs.  2.  Florence 
is  a  distinct  variety  of  crab  apple  from  Whitney,  the 
latter  being  the  larger.  The  latter  had  “No.  20’’  as 
a  part  of  the  name  until  it  was  very  properly  dropped 
because  of  it  being  entirely  needless  and  cumbersome 
as  well.  3.  Woolly  aphis  is  the  trouble  with  the  apple 
trees  that  have  something  at  their  bases  that  looks 
like  mildew.  This  is  the  stage  of  the  insect  that 
shows  above  ground.  The  feeble  condition  of  the 
trees  is  another  evidence  of  the  sapping  of  their  vi¬ 
tality  through  their  roots.  Tobacco  will  kill  them, 
and  by  the  way,  that  and  the  killing  of  chicken  lice 
are  about  the  only  good  uses  that  I  know  of  for  this 
vile  weed.  Early  next  Spring  spade  off  the  earth 
about  each  tree,  by  sections,  down  to  where  the  roots 
are  found.  Spread  on  tobacco  dust  or  stems  half  an 
inch  deep  and  cover  with  earth  as  before.  By  using 
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the  soil  from  one  part  to  cover  the  other  the  work 
can  be  done  with  little  labor.  The  tobacco  will  kill 
the  aphis  and  at  the  sarne  time  enrich  the  soil,  being 
worth  in  the  latter  way  all  that  it  costs. 

_  H.  E.  v.  D. 

MEAT  AND  CREAM  FARMING  IN  IOWA. 

We  have  been  told  that  beef  and  butter  in  the  same 
carcass  will  not  pay.  This  account  of  the  methods  fol¬ 
lowed  on  an  Iowa  farm  gives  a  new  view  of  the  subject. 
This  interesting  story  is  taken  from  a  personal  letter: 

Our  farm  (the  deeds  are  in  my  name,  but  every 
member  of  the  family  has  an  interest)  is  run  for  the 
production  of  meat  and  cream.  The  cream  is  sold  at 
the  farm  to  a  creamery  in  town,  the  meat  is  sold  on 
foot  either  in  our  town  or  Chicago.  Of  the  160  acres 
110  are  in  permanent  Blue-grass  pasture,  on  which 
we  keep  from  70  to  90  head  of  cattle,  all  ages,  four 
or  five  horses  and  colts,  and  from  50  to  100  hogs  and 
pigs,  from  early  Spring  until  Winter  sets  in,  this  year 
December  1.  We  buy  some  corn  and  sometimes  bran. 
Cows  and  growing  cattle  are  fed  corn  and  fodder,  not 
husked,  cut  up  together  with  hay  and  sheaf  oats;  two 
feeds  of  the  fodder  and  one  of  oats  and  hay  each  daily 
fed  morning  and  night,  as  long  as  the  fodder  lasts, 
then  more  corn  and  hay.  We  had  better  success  so 
far  with  Alfalfa  than  you;  sowed  two  acres  on  Blue 
grass  sod  plowed  in  the  Fall  before,  without  nurse 
crop.  The  land  is  what  we  call  bottom  land,  but  not 
subject  to  overflow.  The  land  being  clean,  weeds  did 
not  bother  much.  We  cut  two  crops  of  about  l^/^  ton 
per  acre  each.  The  first  crop  was  hardly  worth  barn 
room  on  account  of  rainy  weather  after  it  was  cut. 
The  next  cutting  was  better,  but  we  let  that  stand  too 
long  waiting  for  the  weather  to  clear  up.  It  made  a 
good  growth  after  that,  which  was  liked  by  the  calves 
and  pigs,  and  is  still  green,  although  covered  with 
snow.  To  make  a  success  it  will  have  to  withstand 
freezing  and  thawing  with  the  ground  full  of  water. 
A  Colorado  friend  says  it  will  not.  We  shall  see.  An 


unused  barnyard  was  sown  to  oats  and  rape  that 
produced  wonderfully.  We  have  been  trying  to  solve 
the  labor  question  for  30  years.  We  did  it  one  way 
this  year  by  doing  the  work  ourselves,  which  is  not 
entirely  satisfactory  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  as 
there  are  not  many  of  us.  Except  in  vacation  there 
are  only  four  of  us  evenly  divided  between  the  house 
and  farm.  _ 

MACHINES  FOR  TRANSPLANTING  CELERY. 

We  expect  to  plant  several  acre’s  of  celery  the  coming 
season,  and  wish  to  know  whether  there  is  a  machine 
which  will  successfully  transplant  celery  plants. 

Espy,  Pa.  A.  p.  F. 

We  have  experimented  considerably  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  transplanter  on  celery,  but  it  is  not  a  success. 
It  is  impossible  to  set  close  enough.  Our  most  ex¬ 
perienced  help  could  not  handle  the  plants  so  as 
to  get  them  in  closer  than  10  to  15  inches  apart  in 
the  row.  Early  celery  is  usually  set  about  four  inches 
and  late  six  to  eight  inches.  The  only  celery  plants 
that  we  could  handle  at  all  were  large  stocky  trans¬ 
planted  stock.  Ordinary  plants  from  the  seed  beds, 
as  are  used  in  late  and  main  crop,  are  so  small  we 
could  not  handle  them.  a.  g.  miller. 

Elmira,  in.  Y. 

There  is  no  such  machine  in  use  in  Kalamazoo,  nor 
do  we  think  there  is  for  10  or  20  miles  around,  so  we 
cannot  say  how  such  a  machine  will  operate.  We 
would  like  for  ourselves  to  see  or  know  how  it  would 
work.  Our  opinion,  however,  is  it  may  do  in  open 
land,  but  not  very  well  where  other  crops  with  celery 
are  raised.  kalamazoo  celery  co. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


WHEAT  RUST  AND  BARBERRY  BUSHES. 

What  is  the  latest  information  in  regard  to  the  propa¬ 
gation  and  dissemin.ilion  of  grain  rust?  Is  it  a  recog¬ 
nized  fact  among  scientific  men  that  the  rust  is  bred  on 
the  barberry?  I  have  noticed  that  the  rust  on  gr.ain, 
especially  oats,  is  much  worse  in  the  neighborhood  of 
a  barberry  hedge  than  in  those  sections  where  there  are 
no  barberry  bushes,  and  I  have  been  informed  by  some  of 
the  old  residents  that  before  the  planting  of  the  barberry 
a  rusty  field  of  oats  was  a  rarity  then  instead  of  the 
rule  now.  n.  j,  s. 

Lower  Montague,  P.  E.  I. 

Wheat  rust,  a  fungus  parasite,  varieties  of  which 
cause  rusts  on  rye,  barley,  oats  and  a  number  of  the 
grasses,  is  called  a  polymorphic  or  many-formed  fun¬ 
gus.  It  is  so  designated  because  there  are  at  least 
three  well-known  kinds  of  spores  connected  with  its 
life  cycle.  One  form  (vEcidiospores)  lives  on  bar¬ 
berry  in  Spring,  another  (Uredospores)  on  wheat  in 
early  Summer,  and  a  third  (Telentospores)  on  wheat 
in  late  Summer.  At  first  it  was  thought  that  no  rela¬ 
tionship  existed  between  them,  and  they  were  named 
distinct  species.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  barberry 
is  used  by  the  rust  as  a  second  host,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  the  life  of  the  parasite,  for  in  Australia 
the  form  (.®cidial)  which  inhabits  the  barberry  is 
not  founji,  though  ordinary  Wheat  rust  is  prevalent. 
An  eminent  English  authority  says:  “In  this  coun¬ 
try  the  absence  of  barberry  bushes  from  certain  re¬ 
gions  does  not  appear  to  diminish  the  prevalence  of 
rust  from  such  districts.”  Another  scientist  reports 
that  he  obtained  rusted  plants  in  six  to  eight  weeks 
from  grain  sown  in  sterilized  soil  and  carefully  pro¬ 
tected  from  outside  infection.  He  concludes  that  the 
fungus  may  be  transmitted  by  a  germ  “plasm”  which 
lives  a  latent  life  in  the  cells  of  the  embryo.  This 
would  account  for  the  appearance  of  rust  early  in  the 
season.  We  can  conclude,  therefore,  that  scientists 
have  not  yet  unraveled  the  whole  story.  If  a  farmer 
is  growing  both  wheat  and  barberries  and  both  rust 
badly,  he  can  spray  or  cut  down  the  suspected  bar 
berries,  whichever  he  chooses.  The  barberry  may,  and 
probably  does,  help,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  the 
appearance  of  Wheat  rust.  john  oraig. 


LONG  STRAWBERRY  ROOTS.— Fig.  28,  first  page, 
shows  a  strawberry  plant  which  T.  C.  Kevitt  of  New 
Jersey  dug  on  January  10.  Mr.  Kevitt  claims  that 
this  plant  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  his  pian 
of  mulching  before  the  ground  is  frozen.  He  put  on 
a  heavy  coat  of  stable  manure  before  a  crust  formed 
on  the  soil.  This  prevented  the  ground  from  freezing 
solid  and  the  plants  kept  on  growing.  Of  course  this 
is  an  unusual  Winter  and  the  soil  would  have  frozen 
solid  in  most  seasons,  yet  the  early  mulching  will 
keep  the  soil  open  for  some  weeks  in  any  season. 
The  strawberry  is  called  a  “cold-blooded”  plant  be¬ 
cause  it  endures  much  hard  weather,  but  that  is  no 
sign  that  long-continued  freezing  does  it  any  good. 
The  old  idea  was  to  mulch  so  as  to  keep  the  frost  in 
the  ground  and  prevent  the  heave  and  settle  which 
goes  with  freeze  and  thaw.  It  is  pretty  evident  that 
considerable  damage  will  be  done  by  the  light  freez¬ 
ing  in  Autumn — before  the  ground  freezes  solid.  By 
putting  the  mulch  on  early  we  prevent  this,  and  this 
plant  which  Mr.  Kevitt  shows  is  evidently  in  pos-. 
session  of  “all  its  faculties.” 
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ULKS  ABOUT  FERTILIZERS. 

Value  of  Tobacco  Stems. 

If  it  pays  me  to  buy  manure  at  $1  per  ton,  what  can  I 
afford  to  pay  for  tobacco  stems  (leaf  stems)  per  ton  to 
broadcast  this  Winter  and  plow  under  next  Spring  for 
growing  tomatoes,  cabbage  and  strawberries? 

Calla,  Ohio.  s.  c.  m. 

Such  stems  vary  considerably  in  composition,  but 
the  following  statement  gives  a  fair  comparison. 

Pounds  In  One  Ton. 

Nitro-  Phos.  Pot- 
gen.  acid.  ash. 

Ordinary  manure  .  10  6  13 

Tobacco  steins  .  40  12  80 

This  is  probably  too  high  for  average  tobacco  stems, 
but  we  consider  it  fair  to  estimate  the  stems  are  worth 
four  times  as  much  as  ordinary  manure.  The  stems 
are  also  good  for  destroying  or  driving  away  insects. 

What  to  Do  with  Slaughterhouse  Refuse. 

How  shall  I  treat  slaughterhouse  refuse  on  the  farm 
(no  bones  in  it)  so  as  to  make  it  available  for  manure  as 
soon  as  possible?  f.  w. 

Philipsburg,  Pa. 

Does  this  refuse  include  the  blood,  or  is  it  merely 
the  entrails  and  small  pieces  of  meat?  The  blood  is, 
of  course,  the  most  vaiuable  part.  The  simplest  way 
to  handle  such  refuse  is  to  compost  it  with  manure. 
By  mixing  it  in  a  pile  with  horse  manure  and  forking 
it  over  twice  during  the  Winter  the  slaughterhouse 
refuse  will  be  ready  for  use  in  the  Spring.  It  is  some¬ 
times  spread  out  under  a  shed  and  dusted  over  with 
plaster.  This  will  dry  it  out  until  it  may  be  chopped 
or  crushed  up  roughly  with  a  spade.  Such  refuse  con¬ 
tains  little  if  any  potash  and  muriate  should  be  used 
with  it. 

Fertilizers  for  Small  Fruits. 

I  have  about  live  acres  in  Marlboro  raspberries  that 
need  fertilizing.  1  am  unable  to  got  stable  manure.  I 
have  been  using  that  other  years  between  the  rows  after 
they  were  put  down  and  covered  in  the  Fall,  as  they 
would  winterkill  if  left  standing.  My  soil  is  a  very  heavy 
adobe  clay  entirely  free  from  sand.  What  kind  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  would  you  advise?  I  have  never  used 
any,  and  know  nothing  about  it.  I  would  also  like  to 
know  about  how  much  per  acre  to  use.  m.  s.  l. 

I.,oveland,  Col. 

This  will  depend  on  the  cost  of  the  chemicals.  In 
the  East  the  following  mixture  has  given  good  re¬ 
sults  on  small  fruit:  One  part  by  weight  nitrate  of 
soda,  one  part  muriate  of  potash,  one  part  fine  ground 
bone  and  two  parts  acid  phosphate.  This  will  give 
good  results  on  small  fruits,  using  .500  pounds  or  more 
per  acre.  Another  simple  mixture  is  three  parts  fine 
bone  to  one  of  muriate  This  is  not  so  good  as  the 
other,  since  it  has  less  nitrogen,  and  that  all  in  an 
organic  form — still,  it  may  be  more  profitable  to  use 
it  in  the  West.  The  slaughterhouses  sell  “bone  and 
blood”  containing  seven  to  eight  per  cent  of  nitrogen 
which,  mixed  with  muriate  of  potash,  ought  to  prove 
useful  on  fruit.  Most  western  fertilizers  are  too  low 
in  potash.  Never  neglect  this  element  in  fruit 
growing. 

More  About  Mixing  Hen  Manure. 

I.ast  Spring  you  gave  me  a  formula  for  mixing  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  with  hen  manure  for  a  basis.  It  made  my  garden 
the  wonder  of  these  iiarls.  There  was  only  one  objection 
to  it — the  bother  and  offensiveness  of  drying  and  break¬ 
ing  up  the  hen  manure.  My  gardener  told  me  it  took 
away  his  appetite,  and  on  investigating  I  found  that  the 
fine  dust  not  only  took  my  appetite,  but  almost  my  breath 
as  well.  Now,  couldn’t  I  take  the  800  pounds  of  hen  ma¬ 
nure,  600  pounds  acid  phosphate,  200  pounds  muriate  of 
potash,  100  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  and  300  pounds  bone 
meal— your  formula — and  make  a  compost  of  them  on  a 
cement  floor,  using  earth  or  land  plaster  as  a  filler  to 
hold  the  nitrogen,  and  sprinkling  water  enough  on  the 
mass  to  reduce  the  lumpy  hen  manure  fine  enough  to 
broadcast?  H.  i.  i. 

Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Let  US  see  what  this  mixture  contains: 

Nitro-  Phos.  Pot- 


gen.  acid.  ash. 

800  pounds  hen  manure .  9%  15  13 

600  pounds  acid  phosphate .  84 

200  pounds  muriate  of  potash .  ..  100 

150  pounds  nitrate  of  soda .  24 

250  pounds  bone  meal .  9  63 

Total  .  421/2  162  113 


In  proposing  this  mixture  we  assumed  that  garden 
soils  are  usually  rich  to  begin  with.  It  is  also  true 
that  hen  manure  gives  returns  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  soluble  nitrogen  which  the  chemists 
find  in  it.  We  suggested  bone  meal  because  it  provides 
a  third  form  of  nitrogen  in  addition  to  that  in  the 
nitrate  and  hen  manure,  and  also  another  form  of 
phosphoric  acid.  The  chief  reason  why  this  mixture 
made  that  garden  a  “wonder”  was  the  fact  that  a 
heavy  dressing  of  it  was  used.  No  damp  compost  will 
ever  be  equal  to  the  fine,  dry  powder.  It  will  not  be 
possible  to  obtain  such  a  perfect  mixture  of  the  chem¬ 
icals  where  they  are  put  into  a  compost.  As  the  ma¬ 
nure  is  \vatered  there  wdll  be  some  loss  of  ammonia. 
The  dry  and  sifted  hen  manure  mixes  well  with  the 
chemicals,  and  can  be  scattered  evenly  over  the  ground 
— still  the  compost  will  give  good  results,  though  you 
will  be  obliged  to  use  more  of  it  In  order  to  obtain 
the  results  "whic^  the  dry  mixture  gave  you.  There 
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can  be  no  doubt  about  the  bother  of  mixing  any  of  the 
dry  chemicals.  That  is  one  reason  why  “home  mix¬ 
ing”  is  not  likely  to  become  more  popular.  We  still 
believe,  however,  that  the  most  economical  way  to 
handle  hen  manure  is  to  dry  and  fine  it  and  mix  with 
the  chemicals.  The  following  statement  is  made  by 
a  Pennsylvania  farmer  who  uses  hen  manure  alone 
with  good  results: 

I  scrape  off  the  platforms  every  other  day  into  an  old 
potato  crate  with  a  scraper  made  of  corner  piece  such  as 
used  in  slatted  potato  crate,  18  Inches  long,  with  a  two- 
foot  handle.  The  scraper  has  a  wire  nail  driven  every 
half  inch,  and  the  head  cut  off,  leaving  half  an  inch  of 
the  nail  projecting.  After  the  droppings  are  scraped  off 
I  sprinkle  sand  upon  the  roost  platform;  this  form  of 
scraper  leaves  the  sand  and  it  will  have  to  be  used  only 
once  a  week.  The  sand  prevents  droppings  from  sticking 
to  the  platform.  Land  plaster  or  superphosphate  would 
be  better,  but  I  cannot  buy  them  here  at  figures  that  I 
think  would  pay.  I  spread  the  droppings  evenly;  that  is, 

I  do  not  make  a  conical  heap  in  the  manure  shed.  This 
prevents  heating.  Gypsum  or  dissolved  rock  in  some 
form  would  be  very  beneficial  if  there  is  danger  of  heat¬ 
ing  and  these  were  needed  by  the  soil.  If  they  were  not 
needed  dry  muck  could  be  used  to  fix  the  ammonia  that 
would  be  liberated  in  heating.  Many  use  lime,  but  this 
shouid  tu'vcr  be  used  in  connection  with  any  manure  un¬ 
less  it  is  the  day  it  gets  mixed  in  the  soil.  In  April,  when 
the  dry  Spring  winds  biow  hard,  I  take  the  manure  fork 
and  turn  the  droppings  over  every  few  days  with  the 
door  and  windows  open.  This  gets  rid  of  much  moisture. 
Just  before  planting  I  sift  the  manure  with  a  sieve  2)^  by 
four  feet  with  the  sides  extending  for  handles.  This  is 
laid  over  a  large  box  generally.  The  meshes  of  this  sieve 
have  2%  spaces  to  the  inch.  For  the  Eclipse  corn  drill 
or  planter  the  meshes  could  be  half  an  inch,  but  I  use  hen 


C.4CALIA  TUBE  ROSA.  Fig.  30. 

Flowers  White  and  Green.  See  Rm-alisms,  Page  70. 


manure  with  my  Empire  grain  driii  and  ithe  meshes 
should  be  one-third  inch,  for  the  feed  is  in  bottom  and 
clogs  up  easier  than  the  Eclipse,  which  feeds  from  the 
top.  By  the  sifting  the  lumps  and  most  of  the  feathers 
are  removed.  Any  stray  feathers  that  get  through  the 
sieve  can  be  picked  out  w'hen  filling  up  the  hopper  of 
drill.  In  buying  these  two  impiements  I  searched  out 
the  ones  that  W'ould  use  hen  manure  as  weil  as  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer.  W-  h.  m. 

Do  Not  Leave  Out  Phosphoric  Acid. 

I  have  a  field  that  has  been  in  sod  for  10  years.  Last 
year  a  crop  of  corn  was  taken  from  it.  Two  hundred 
pounds  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre  were  used.  It  is  a  light 
soil  with  a  not  very  stiff  clay  subsoil.  Would  a  dressing 
of  lime,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  muriate  of  potash  produce 
another  crop  of  corn  on  this  field?  If  so,  how  much  of 
any  of  these? 

Chatham,  N.  J. 

We  doubt  it.  The  nitrate  of  soda  furnishes  nitrogen 
and  the  muriate  furnishes  potash,  but  you  have  not 
provided  a  supply  of  phosphoric  acid.  This  element 
is  very  necessary  in  feeding  all  grain  crops,  and  must 
be  supplied  in  some  way.  The  lime  may  or  may  not 
help  the  crop.  As  a  rule,  corn  does  not  respond  to 
lime  as  freely  as  the  small  grains  or  grass.  Nitrate 
of  soda  is  not  the  best  form  of  nitrogen  for  corn.  It 
is  very  soluble  and  available  at  once,  while  corn  does 
not  make  its  best  growth  until  late  in  the  season.  The 
nitrate  is  better  adapted  to  quick-growing  crops  like 
grass,  small  grain  or  vegetables.  The  following  mix¬ 
ture  will  give  far  better  results  than  your  nitrate  and 
muriate;  100  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  250  pounds  tank¬ 
age,  200  pounds  muriate  of  potash.  1,000  pounds  acid 
phosphate.  We  would  use  at  least  400  pounds  per  acre, 


SOWING  FOR  PASTURE. 

Will  you  give  formula  for  seeding  for  permanent  pas¬ 
ture  without  the  use  of  Red  clover,  giving  quantity  of 
each  kind  per  acre?  The  soil  is  river  bottom  and  was 
formerly  covered  with  pine  timber.  A  part  of  the  field 
is  sandy  loam;  the  rest  Is  lower  ground  and  was  swamp, 
which  has  been  reclaimed  over  40  years.  A  portion  of 
the  latter  has  clay  subsoil  and  is  subject  to  overflow.  I 
would  like  to  seed  with  beardless  barley.  What  treat¬ 
ment  would  you  give  it  after  removing  nurse  crop,  either 
mow  or  pasture,  or  leave  entirely  alone?  G.  e.  m. 

Fillmore,  N.  Y. 

One  could  only  guess  on  a  question  like  this  on  ac¬ 
count  of  pecuiiar  soil  conditions.  If  the  land  over¬ 
flows  grasses  must  be  sown  that  will  take  kindly  to 
such  treatment.  Red-top  is  probably  the  best  adapted 
to  withstand  wet  feet.  It  will  be  found  growing  nat¬ 
urally  upon  wet  land.  1  am  not  'sure  whether  it  will 
stand  pasturing  as  well  as  Blue  grass,  but  should  try 
it.  Alslke  clover  will  find  a  congenial  home  in  this 
land.  I  would  add  Timothy  to  make  sure  of  a  crop 
the  first  two  years  until  the  grasses  best  adapted 
should  assert  themselves,  and  also  a  sprinkling  of 
Blue  grass.  If  it  should  take  kindly  to  this  land  no 
doubt  it  would,  together  with  the  Red-top,  soon  take 
possession.  Four  quarts  Alsike,  four  quarts  Timothy, 
16  quarts  Red-top  and  16  quarts  Blue  grass  per  acre 
will  make  a  fairly  good  mixture.  We  often  lose  sight 
of  a  most  important  feature  of  pasture  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  and  take  for  granted  that  the  grasses  sown  are 
alone  to  solve  the  problem.  Fine  mechanical  soil  con¬ 
dition  and  available  plant  food  are  rather  to  be  chosen 
than  any  special  grass  mixture;  both  are  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  however.  There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  about  cutting  off  new  seeding  in  the  Fall. 
Personally  I  do  not  favor  it.  The  grain  stubble  cut 
high  forms  a  splendid  protection  to  the  young  roots 
by  reason  of  holding  the  snow,  and  preventing  fre¬ 
quent  freezing  and  thawing.  When  sown  with  Winter 
grain,  and  there  is  danger  that  the  clover  will  head 
out,  ii  will  pay  to  cut  it  off,  but  not  close  to  the 
ground.  Nature  makes  every  effort  to  mulch  and  pro¬ 
tect  plant  roots.  u.  e.  cook. 

PEAS  FOR  THE  CANNERY. 

A  re.-ider  in  New  York  is  raising  peas  for  a  cannery. 
He  wants  to  know  what  kind  of  fertilizer  and  how  much 
of  it  he  can  use  with  profit,  and  whether  it  can  be  drilled 
in  with  the  peas  and  not  injure  the  seed.  He  says  he  can 
get  $1.75  per  100  pounds  from  the  factory.  Last  year  he 
used  a  mixture  of  acid  phosphate  and  potash,  160  pounds 
per  acre,  with  fair  resuKs.  What  seems  to  be  the  most 
economical  fertilizer  for  peas,  and  how  much  can  you 
afford  to  use? 

You  asked  farmers  to  tell  what  prices  were  offered 
by  canners  this  year.  1  contracted  for  peas  and  corn. 

1  get  $1  per  bushel  of  60  pounds  for  shelled  peas  and 
50  cents  per  100  pounds  for  husked  corn.  I  contract 
with  the  Geneva  Preserving  Company,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Phelps,  N.  Y.  H.  A. 

The  canners  offer  $1.75  per  100  pounds  for  peas  and 
75  cents  per  100  for  corn,  demanding  that  Country 
Gentleman  be  grown.  They  do  not  offer  any  advance 
In  peas,  but  an  advance  in  corn  of  15  cents  per  100. 
We  have  a  very  large  factory  here  at  Fayetteville 
owned  by  the  Merrill  Soule  Company  of  Syracuse; 
they  can  several  hundred  acres  of  peas,  corn,  squash 
and  pumpkins.  o.  b.  a. 

Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

We  growers  are  looking  for  an  increase  of  prices 
over  last  year,  but  we  do  not  always  get  what  we  look 
far;  maybe  we  will  get  less,  as  at  this  time  last  year 
contracts  were  already  made.  It  was  very  wet  here 
last  season,  and  on  low  ground  peas,  beans  and  toma¬ 
toes  were  a  failure.  For  two  successive  years  we  have 
been  able  to  grow  400  bushels  tomatoes  to  the  acre, 
but  last  year  we  got  under  250  bushels  from  nearly 
two  acres,  although  we  had  a  good  stand  of  plants, 
but  owing  to  excessive  wet  weather  they  did  not  do 
anything.  J-  b. 

Fenton,  N.  Y. 

If  I  were  raising  peas  for  a  cannery  I  would  put  in 
enough  nitrate  of  soda  to  make  my  fertilizer  contain 
two  to  three  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  Theoretically 
speaking,  the  pea  largely  gathers  its  nitrogen  from 
the  air;  practical  experience  proves  that  a  fertilizer 
containing  three  per  cent  of  nitrogen  pushes  the  crop 
forward  and  pays  the  grower  handsomely.  I  would 
use  at  least  200  pounds  per  acre,  and  drill  it  in  with 
the  seed  the  same  as  I  would  if  seeding  wheat  or  bar¬ 
ley.  So  much  for  the  man  who  thinks  he  can  raise 
peas  for  $1.75  per  100  pounds  and  get  pay  for  his 
labor.  I  am  not  in  it;  I  dropped  out  several  years  ago. 
I  couldn’t  see  any  money  in  peas  at  $1.75  and  corn 
at  50  cents  per  100,  and  tomatoes  at  $6  per  ton.  They 
would  be  a  fair  paying  crop  at  $2.25  per  100  pounds  for 
peas,  70  cents  per  100  for  corn  and  50  cents  per  100 
pounds  or  $10  per  ton  for  tomatoes.  The  canneries 
cannot  keep  up  with  the  demand,  and  no  doubt  are 
making  money,  yet  they  are  grinding  down  the  prices 
to  the  grower  every  year.  A  few  years  ago  they  paid 
$1.50  per  100  pounds  for  peas  in  the  pod — before  the 
advent  of  the  pea  thrasher — and  30  cents  per  bushel 
or  50  cents  per  100  pounds  for  tomatoes.  Some  of  the 
growers  in  Oneida  County  have  organized  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  securing  better  prices.  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  the  organization  would  spread  throughout  the 
State  and  a  uniform  price  be  established.  c.  k.  c. 

Newark,  N.  Y. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Dominie  and  Winter  Rambo  Apple. 

H.  S.  ./.,  lotra  City.  Iowa.— Are  the  Dominie 
apple  and  the  Winter  Rambo  the  same? 
We  used  to  have  the  Dominie  and  I  would 
like  to  get  some  more  trees,  but  do  not 
see  it  catalogued.  I  have  seen  the  Dominie 
sold  in  our  local  market  as  the  Winter 
Rambo,  so  do  not  know  what  to  order. 

An.s. — The  Dominie  apple  may  be  call¬ 
ed  Winter  Rambo  in  some  localities,  but 
if  so  I  have  never  seen  it  so  named.  It 
is  generally  known  and  listed  by  nur¬ 
serymen  by  its  true  name,  and  can  be 
found  in  some  catalogues;  but  owing  to 
its  bad  habit  of  dropping  early  in  the 
Fall  many  have  given  up  its  propaga¬ 
tion.  However,  it  is  a  very  good  apple 
in  quality  and  a  most  profuse  bearer. 
In  some  sections,  well  to  the  north,  the 
true  Rambo  ripens  so  late  in  the  Fall 
as  to  be  kept  into  the  Winter,  and  is 
sometimes  called  “Winter  Rambo.” 
There  is  a  distinct  variety  called  Sum¬ 
mer  Rambo  that  is  a  good  apple,  and 
Western  Beauty,  which  is  a  Fall  apple, 
is  sometimes  known  under  the  synonym 
“Big  Rambo,”  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Dropping  Cherries. 

S.  L.,  Bluff  Springs,  lll.—l  have  several 
Early  Richmond  cherry  trees  that  bloom 
full  every  year.  The  fruit  seems  to  set 
well,  but  nearly  all  falls  off  when  about 
half  grown.  Would  Bordeaux  Mixture  pre¬ 
vent  this?  How  often  should  It  be  applied? 
How  long  will  It  be  good  after  being  mixed? 

Ans. — It  is  probable  that  some  fungus 
disease  is  the  cause  of  the  fruit  drop¬ 
ping  from  the  cherry  trees,  although 
Richmond  is  one  of  the  surest  to  hold 
its  fruit.  If  this  is  the  trouble  then 
it  is  likely  that  Bordeaux  Mixture  will 
have  a  preventive  effect.  It  should  be 
applied  once  just  as  the  buds  are  open¬ 
ing  and  again  soon  after  the  fruit  is  set. 
This  mixture  of  lime  and  sulphate  of 
copper  should  be  used  immediately  af¬ 
ter  it  is  made,  as  there  is  a  chemical 
change  that  results  by  standing  that  is 
almost  sure  to  destroy  the  greater  part 
of  its  fungicidal  properties.  It  may  be 
that  the  curculio  stings  the  cherries  and 
causes  them  to  drop.  If  so  there  is  no 
sure  way  to  fight  it  besides  jarring  the 
trees  and  catching  the  insects  on  sheets. 

II.  E.  V.  D. 

Ruby  Queen  Advice  Wanted. 

TV.  y.,  Palmyra,  A^efc.— The  severity  of  our 
climate  here  In  southeastern  Nebraska 
necessitates  the  laying  down  and  covering 
of  the  rose  to  prevent  winterkilling.  The 
rose  Is  a  rampant  grower,  capable  of  cov¬ 
ering  10  feet  square  In  one  season.  Which 
will  give  the  most  bloom,  all  new  wood, 
or  some  old  and  some  new  wood?  I  think 
the  new  wood  will  be  more  easily  laid 
down  for  Winter  covering.  This  rose  Is 
well  worth  growing  for  Its  handsome  foli¬ 
age;  it  retains  Its  leaves  well  into  Winter. 
It  carries  its  leaves  longer  in  a  dry  year 
than  in  an  extra  wet  one.  I  find  my 
leading  sour  cherries  behave  the  same 
way.  This  has  been  an  extra  wet  year 
since  the  middle  of  May;  39  inches  rain 
and  seven  inches  of  snow  to  December  6. 

J.  F.  S.,  Oalma,  O.— Will  you  tell  me 
whether  the  new  rose.  Ruby  Queen,  is 
hardy,  and  whether  it  will  need  protection 
in  this  latitude,  central  Ohio,  about  the 
same  as  New  York  City?  Will  the  follow¬ 
ing  roses  need  protection  here:  New  Cen¬ 
tury,  Pearl  Queen,  Empress  of  China,  Alba 
Rubifolia,  Royal  Cluster,  American 
Beauty,  Mrs.  Robert  Peary  and  Mary 
Washington? 

Ans. — Ruby  Queen  rose  continues  to 
gain  friends  as  the  plants  grow  in 
strength  and  effectiveness.  It  remains 
the  only  hardy  climbing  or  pillar  rose 
of  its  color,  and  is  always  included,  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  all  collections  of 
roses  of  this  type.  It  is  exceedingly 
hardy,  but  is  doubtless  benefited  by  mod¬ 
erate  ■  protection  in  trying  climates. 
When  newly  established  it  is  sometimes 
killed  back  to  some  extent,  but  grows 
more  hardy  with  age.  The  best  manner 
of  pruning  these  hybrids  of  Rosa  Wich- 
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uraiana  and  R.  multiflora  has  not  been 
worked  out.  We  are  inclined  to  cut  out 
most  of  the  old  wood,  leaving  no  canes 
over  two  years  old,  and  shorten  last 
year’s  growTh  about  one-half,  though 
further  experience  may  modify  this 
method.  Bloom  is  freely  produced  on 
wood  a  year  or  more  old,  but  it  is  al¬ 
ways  advisable  to  thin  out  old  or  weak 
shoots  to  make  room  for  the  new  com¬ 
ers.  Of  the  various  roses  named  by  J. 
F.  S.  all  are  sufficiently  hardy  to  endure 
ordinary  Winters  in  central  Ohio  except 
Empress  of  China,  Mrs.  Robert  Peary 
and  possibly  Mary  Washington.  Mrs. 
Robert  Peary  is  a  climbing  sport  of  the 
Hybrid  Tea  rose  known  as  Kaiserin,  and 
is  only  moderately  hardy  under  ordi¬ 
nary  conditions.  It  is  not  a  strong 
grower,  and  may  be  easily  covered. 

Dry  Fungicides  for  Vineyards. 

F.  B.  T.,  Visalia,  Ky.—l  have  a  vineyard 
of  20  acres  on  rough  hillsides,  and  have 
been  using  knapsack  sprayers,  as  noth¬ 
ing  else  was  practicable.  I  have  lately  re¬ 
ceived  literature  from  makers  of  imple¬ 
ments  for  distributing  the  same  chemicals 
in  the  form  of  dust,  which  they  claim  is 
not  only  very  much  cheaper  applied,  but 
more  effective.  One  firm  claims  that  one 
gallon  of  dust  is  equal  in  effectiveness  to 
50  gallons  of  liquid  spray.  Will  you  as¬ 
certain  whether  or  not  this  method  has 
proven  a  success  in  commercial  vineyards; 
whether  the  dust  may  be  prepared  or 
mixed  on  the  farm  without  machinery,  or 
must  be  bought  ready  prepared  from  the 
implement  makers?  Is  the  dust  more  ob¬ 
jectionable  to  the  operator  than  the  labor 
of  carrying  the  water,  etc.?  There  are 
many  testimonials  from  users  of  the  large 
sizes  in  orchards  and  small  sizes  in  low 
growing  crops,  but  none  from  grape  grow¬ 
ers. 

Ans. — We  want  to  obtain  full  experi¬ 
ence  from  readers  who  have  tried  the 
dust  on  grapevines.  Many  report  suc¬ 
cess  with  the  dust  on  large  trees  or 
vines  like  potatoes  or  tomatoes,  but  the 
general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  it  is 
inferior  to  the  liquid  on  giapevines. 

Azaleas  tor  Long  Island. 

R.  S.,  Uicksville,  N.  T.— Which  of  the 
Azaleas  or  Rhododendrons  are  best  for 
planting  out  on  Long  Island?  Which 
grows  largest? 

Ans. — The  finest  and  most  enduring 
Azalea  for  outdoor  planting  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  A.  amoena.  It  is  nearly  evergreen, 
with  double  bright  purple  flowers,  and 
grows  two  or  more  feet  high,  making 
fine  spreading  specimens  with  age.  A. 
mollis  has  the  largest  flowers  of  any 
hardy  species.  The  colors  are  uright 
yellow  and  deep  red,  with  many  inter¬ 
mediate  shades  of  orange  and  flame  col¬ 
ors.  While  hardy  and  showy  the  plants 
are  not  very  lasting.  A.  Vaseyi  is  a  fine 
native  species  with  large  pink  and  white 
flowers,  but  should  have  a  shady  place. 
A.  calendulacea  has  large  orange  yel¬ 
low  blooms  and  grows  three  feet  or 
more  high  in  suitable  locations.  A.  ar- 
borea  is  a  late  blooming  kind  with  good- 
sized  white  or  blush  flowers.  It  is  a 
good  grower,  approaching  the  last  in 
size.  The  other  kinds  mentioned  seldom 
get  above  three  feet  high.  There  is  a 
great  difference  in  the  hardiness  of  the 
Rhododendrons  offered  by  nurserymen. 
As  a  rule,  only  seedlings  of  R.  Cataw- 
biense  should  be  planted  in  exposed 
places,  though  there  are  a  few  named 
hybrids  of  old-world  Rhododendrons 
that  have  proven  quite  reliable  in  your 
latitude.  Some  choice  kinds  offered  by 
reliable  nurseries  are  as  follows:  Album 
Grandiflorum,  white;  Charles  Dickens, 
dark  crimson;  Delicatissimum,  blush; 
Alexander  Dancer,  bright  rose,  and  Car- 
actacus,  purplish  crimson.  They  will 
grow  five  or  six  feet  high  in  time. 


Qur  strawberry  Plants  pay  you  to  plant.  They  are 
grown  on  new  land,  and  the  best  soil  in  the 
world.  Every  plant  Is  sure  to  grow  and  produce  large 
crops  of  big  berries  Our  catalogue  is  different  from 
any  other,  and  do  not  forget  that  the  new  Cardinal 
Raspberry  Is  a  winner.  Catalogue  free. 

F.  W.  DIXON,  Holton.  Kan. 


CACTUS  DAHLIAS 

300  varieties.  Hardy  I’hlox,  100  varieties.  Hardy 
Bompon  Chrysaiit.heimiins,  60  varieties. 

Send  for  Catalogues. 

NORTH  SHORE  FERNERIES,  Beverly, Mass. 


Premium  American  Pansy  Seeris 

and  PLANTS  grown  by  WILLIAM  TOOLE,  Pansy 
Specialist,  Baraboo,  Wis.  ‘‘Guide  to  Pansy  Culture,” 
with  catalogue  of  pansy  and  other  seeds  and  plants 
sent  free  to  any  address.  Sixty-flve  varieties  and  21 
mixtures  of  pansy  seeds  offered.  My  newest  variety, 
Columbia,  the  red,  white  and  blue,  25c.  per  packet; 
extra  choice  mixed,  10c.  per  pkt.;  selected  mixed, 
15c.  per  pkt. ;  Hesperian,  25c.  per  pkt.  Trade  pack¬ 
ets,  containing  triple  quantity  at  double  price.  Send 
orders  or  Inquiries  to  WILLIAM  TOOLE,  Pansy 
Specialist,  Pansy  Heights,  Baraboo,  Wis. 


!END  IOC  FOR  40-PAGE  BOOKLET 


Tells  how  to  grow  seven  tons  of  sorghum  hay 
per  acre.  Chapters  on  Soybean,  cow  pea,  be«i 
and  strawberry  culture.  All  about  cement  laying. 
Illustrated  plan  of  hog  house.  Price  list  free. 

Address  WAJLIIO  F.  ItJlOVVN,  Oxford,  O. 

■■H  Our  handsome  Cardan  Annual  and  Seed 

L  Calalogue.  Send  your  address  on  a  postal 

■  ■  r  r  to-day,  or  for  4c.  in  stamps  and  the  names 

■  li  Hi  of  3  neiglil>nrs  who  arc  actual  seed  buyers 
Hwewill  send  our  catalogue  and  packet  ol 
^thc  Clanl  Red,  Madam  Parrel  PANSY 
If  you  write  l>efore  March  l.lth.  Address, 

COLE’S  SEED  STORE,  Fella,  Iowa. 


.LU<ii  bccu  uuycr> 

SEED 


NoUf  CrO  PnUf  earliest  and  most 

liCn  LIQ  UUn  ICQu  prolific  pea  for  sale  at  $2 
per  bushel.  No  charge  for  sacks  when  two  bushels 
are  ordered.  J.  C.  LITTLE,  Louisville,  Ga. 


POTATOES— Boveo,  Carman,  Cobbler,  Hebron,  6  Wks. 
*•  Queen,  Ohio,  Rose.  85  kinds.  C.W.Ford,Fisher8.N.Y- 


cm  Til  VC  I’OTATO  farm— Cobblers,  6  Weeks, 
dnil  I  n  0  Harvest,  Ohios,  Raleighs,  20  kinds. 
White  Slat  Oats,  Field  Corns.  Description.  (Test  11 
kinds  Beans,  two  samples,  10c.)  Manchester,  N.  Y. 


Second-growth  Seed  Potatoes,  11.25 
■  Ur  OqIw  per  bushel;  Home-grown  Crimson 
Clover  Seed,  $.3  per  bushel;  Cow  Peas,  $1.75  per  bu. 
JOSEPH  E.  HOLEANI),  Milford,  Del, 


POTATOES 


MAINE  GROWN. 
Fifty  varieties.  Ad- 
dress  CARTER  &  COREY,  Presque  Isle,  Maine,  or 
310  Washington  Street,  New  York.  Catalogue.  Ship¬ 
ments  can  be  made  either  from  Maine  or  New  York. 


S  SEED  POTATOES 


niBBLE’ 

^■grown  on  virg’u  soil  in  the  cold  North,  produce  larger 
and  better  crops  than  tliose  from  any  other  source.  All 
the  new  and  standard  varieties,  grown  from  selected  tuliers 
es|jecially  for  Seed  and  stored  in  our  own  frost-proofstorage 
houses  hold  the  stock  free  from  sprouts  till  planting  time. 
Our  potatoes  grown  largely  on  our  Genesee  Valley  Seed 
Farms  (9B0  acres)  are  the  l)Cst  obtainable.  Prices  lowestcon- 
sistent  with  higliest  possible  quality.  Write  for  our  hamisoine 
‘  ut  our  jSkU  Com  and  A'ud  Oatt. 
Seed  Grower, 
HONEOYE  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


Illustrated  catalog.  Ask  also  about  o 

EDWiRD  F.  DIBBLE. 


THOUSAND 

PEACH  TREES.  Best  Varieties. 


as  many  Apples,  Plums,  Cherry, 
Etc.,  cheap.  Catalogue  free. 
WOODVIEW  NURSERIES,  Ml.  HOLLV  SPRINGS,  PA 


Fancy  Price  Strawberry. 

Hor  early  bearinjj  of  lar^e*  bright  red, 
delicious  berries,  nothing  excels  the 
EARLY  HATHAWAY.  Firstchoice  in 
all  markets.  Immensely  prolific,  fruit 
firm,  plants  dark  leaved,  strong  grow- 
ere.  Free  catAlof;  of  many  excellent  Tnneties. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 
Box  29_ Berlin,  Md. 


Salzer’s  Rape 
gives  liich, 
green 
food  at^ 

25c  a  , 
ton  , 


FARM 


SPELTZ— 

a,\Vhat  is  it ! 

.^Catiilog 
tells. 


SALZER’S  SEEDS  NEVER  FAIL!  , 

1 ,000,000  Customers 

Proudest  record  of  any  seedsman  on  earth, 
and  yet  we  are  reaeliiiig  out  for  more.  AVo 
desire,  by  .Inly  ist,  8(Ki,(XX)  more  and  hence 
tills  unprecedented  offer. 

$  1 0.00  for  lOc. 

We  will  mail  upon  receipt  of  lOc.  in  stamps 
our  great  catalogue,  worfh  JIOO.OO  to  any 
wide  awake  farmer  or  gardener  to- 

§  ether  wdth  many  farm  seed  samples, 
'eosinte.  Beardless  Barley,  Bromus,.' 

Itape, etc., etc., positively  w'orth  jd 
$10.00  to  get  a  start  with, 
uponreceipt  of  butl0c.^^fW 

adv.  with  alone,  5e 

10c.  to  .Salzer.^wlS33f«iX9S0i^^ Send  at  once 


50c  SEED 

DVE  BILL 

FRKE 

Send  us  to-day,  your  name  and 
address  on  a  postal  and  we  will  mail  you  FREE 
our  liandsome  I  Ilustrated  Seed  Catalog  containing 
I)ue  Itlll  and  plan  good  for  50c  worth  of  Flower  or 
Vegetable  Seeds  FREE.  Y our  selection  to  introduce 

The  Best  Northern  Grown  Seeds 

direct  from  grower  to  planter,  from  Saginaw  Valley 
,  Seed  Gardens.  Seed  Potatoes,  Vegetable,  Flower. 
Field  Seeds  and  Plants. 

100.000  PACKAGES  SEEDS  FREE 
^on  .al>ove  plan.  Write  quick.  Send  names 
^of  neighbors  who  buy  seeds.  $ioo  cash  for  j 
best  list.  See  tlic  catalogue. 

Hurry  N.  Hammond  Seed  Co.,  Ltd. 

Itox  4  2.  Hay  City,  Mich. 


REPETITION 

Is  the  life  of  advertising— It  is  also  the 
life  of  the  largest  mail-order  seed  trade 
in  the  world— 

Burpee’S! 

Were  it  not  for  repeat-orders  every  year  from 
satisfied  planters  we  could  not  supply  the 

Best  Seeds  that  Grow 

at  such  moderate  prices.  We  want  every 
one  who  appreciates  quality  to  write  for 
Burpee's  Farm  Annual  for  1903.  Ijong 
known  as  “the  Leading  American  Seed 
Catalogue,”  it  is  better  now  than  ever 
before.  An  elegant  book  of  184  pages,  with 
beautiful  colored  plates  and  hundreds 
of  illustrations,  it  tells  tlie  plain  truth. 
Write  to-day!  Do  not  delay!  It’s  FREE. 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO,,  Philadelphia 


Isbell’s 

SEED 

Bargains 

*27  Varieties  Flower  Seeds,  lOc. 
47  Varieties  Vegetable  Seeds,  each 
All  high  grade  and  Northern  Grown.  Beau¬ 
tiful  new  illustrated  Seed  Catalogue,  giv¬ 
ing  prices  and  everything  in  Seeds  for  the 
flower  and  vegotablo  garden,  FREE  with 
either  10c  order.  Send  today. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO..  Deot.B,  JACKSON 


For  Every  Climate. 

That  is  our  business.  We  grow  and  sell  you  what 
has  been  developed  and  Is  adapted  to  your  par¬ 
ticular  section.  North. South,  East  and  West. 

GRIFFITH  &  TURNER’S 

TESTED  SEEDS 

do  not  depend  on  deceptive  methods  to  sell 
them.  A  dollar’s  worth  of  seed  for  every  dollar, 
of  plump,  fresh,  live  seeds  that  make  crops.  We 
carry  a  complete  line  of  Farm,  Garden,  Poultry  and 
Dairy  Supplies.  Write  for  large  new  catalog  No.  la, 
free.  Handsomer  than  over;  contains  much  Infor¬ 
mation.  Every  Farmer  and  Gardener  should  have  It. 

GRIFFITH  &  TURNER  GOMPANY, 

208  N.  Pace  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


Lady  Garrison  Strawberry  Plants 

for  sale.  The  great  moneymaker.  Order  early  as 
everybody  wants  to  set  them.  500.000  Plants  Bubach. 
Kansas  Blackcap,  (’umberland  and  Miller  Raspber¬ 
ries.  Also  Luoretia  Dewberry.  Catalogue  free. 

FOKK  BRANCH  NUllSEKIKS,  Dover,  Del. 


Premo 

Dewberry 

The  eai*lle<4t  and  moaf  produotlTe 
Blackberry  wiety.  Very  larijo,  jet 
black,  firm  and  solid.  Crop  ripens  rap¬ 
idly.  This  is  the  berry  to  plant  for 
protit,Wriieatonce  for  price.s  and  parUcuIars. 

Myer  aI: Son,  Brldtpevllle  Nurseries, 
Brld^evllle,  l>el. 


THE  EARLIEST 


CORN 

IN  THE  WORLD 


A  20th  century  wonder— Holmes’  Premo— 60  days  from 

Slanting  to  marketing.  The  most  profitable  variety  known. 

ur  1903  Book  of  Tested  Seeds  shows  photographs 
taken  direct  from  the  corn ;  also  testimonials  direct  from  farm¬ 
ers  who  have  tested  it— it  is  not  an  experiment.  This  book 
contains  many  more  money-making  vari¬ 
eties  In  both  vegetable  and  flower  83” 

A  book  that  is  well  worth  sending  for. 

We  mail  It  to  any  address  on  request 
HOLMES  SEED  CO.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


SEEDS 


TBere  was  more  luonev  made  by  Farm¬ 
ers  and  Gardeners  in  1902  than  In  any  pre¬ 
vious  year  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  1903  will  equal  if  not  excel  it. 

GOOD  SEED  IS  SCARCE-Buy  Early. 

Johnson  &.  Stokes’  Garden  and  Farm  Manual  for  1903  illustrates  by  photo¬ 
graphs  and  describes  some  of  the  greatest  Money  Hringers  ever  offered. 

Shall  we  send  you  a  copy  ?  It  is  free. 

SPARKS’  EARLIANA  TOMATh  has  no  competition  in  the  extra  early  class,— 
wmimw  iwniNiw  enormously  productive  of  large,  line,  smoi^ili, 

solid  fruit.  Has  made  more  Hard  Cash  for  our  customers  than  anything  ever  before 
introduced  by  any  seedsman.  Pkt.,  20c.;  oz.,  $1.00. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES.  217-219  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

Iowa  Truck  Gardening.— I  live  in  a 
town  having  3,000  inhabitants  and  most  of 
them  make  their  own  garden;  three  larger 
cities  near  by.  There  are  also  three  other 
gardeners  here  beside  myself.  I  have  just 
commenced  gardening,  last  year  being  my 
first.  I  own  two  acres  of  land,  with  house, 
barn  and  other  out-buildings,  with  plums, 
gooseberries,  currants  and  red  raspberries. 

1  can  get  stable  manure  for  hauling.  I 
have  hired  six  or  seven  acres  of  land  about 
half  a  mile  from  residence  (June-grass 
sod).  I  did  not  hire  it  in  time  to  plow  last 
Fall.  I  have  one  horse.  What  shall  I 
raise  to  sell?  Can  1  Injure  the  land  with 
stable  manure?  Can  I  fit  the  land  for 
vegetables  this  Spring?  Shall  I  raise  to 
ship  or  sell  at  home?  Others  sell  at  home. 

I  am  not  strong  and  depend  a  good  deal 
on  hired  help  if  I  peddle  at  home. 

Manchester,  Iowa.  w.  n.  s. 

This  question  is  hard  to  answer,  as  you 
do  not  state  whether  you  have  the  land 
you  speak  of  hired  for  the  season  only 
or  for  a  term  of  years.  If  the  latter, 
then  you  would  naturally  be  figuring 
ahead  for  other  seasons,  as  well  as^  this. 
First  of  all,  however,  make  the  most 
possible  out  of  your  small  fruits.  De¬ 
cide  upon  what  market  you  will  use, 
then  study  its  demands  as  thoroughly 
as  possible.  You  will  run  hard  up 
against  competition  in  whatever  market 
you  seek.  That,  however,  will  be  the 
life  of  trade.  You  will  find  if  you  make 
specialties  even  of  the  most  common 
crops  that  you  will  get  your  share  of 
trade,  and  a  few  well-grown  varieties 
will  be  better  than  to  try  to  grow  every¬ 
thing.  I  would  be  very  sorry  to  advise 
impractically;  but  think  it  would  be  safe 
to  depend  entirely  upon  the  home 
ground  for  the  vegetables  for  the  com¬ 
ing  season.  For  the  other  ground,  as 
much  sweet  corn  as  you  think  you  can 
dispose  of;  then  field  corn,  potatoes  and 
Hubbard  squashes.  For  the  sweet  corn, 
plant  early,  medium  and  late  varieties 
to  have  as  long  a  season  as  possible.  If 
you  fear  getting  “stuck”  on  too  much 
sweet  corn  a  family  cow  and  some  pigs 
will  help  you  out.  With  that  much  land 
there  ought  to  be  a  living  for  them  any¬ 
way,  so  that  living  would  hardly  be 
missed  and  you  will  find  them  very 
helpful  in  turning  what  would  otherwise 
be  waste  into  money. 

You  need  have  no  fear  whatever  of  in¬ 
juring  the  land  with  manure,  and  for  a 
few  years  the  more  you  can  get  the  bet¬ 
ter.  Some  vegetables,  such  as  rutabagas, 
turnips,  snap  or  field  beans,  etc.,  would 
do  well,  but  for  most  varieties  of  garden 
truck  the  ground  will  require  more 
working  to  be  at  its  best.  With  plenty 
of  manure  this  Spring  and  any  of  the 
crops  above  mentioned  it  will  be  in  good 
condition  for  almost  any  crop  next  year. 
Unless  you  have  thoroughly  reliable  men 
to  ship  your  crops  to,  you  will  be  very 
likely  to  meet  with  disappointment.  My 
advice  would  be  to  use  the  home  mar¬ 
ket.  Select  the  crops  that  you  like  best 
to  grow,  even  if  they  are  very  common. 
Kill  off  competition  by  making  them  so 
gbod  and  so  far  ahead  of  the  other  fel¬ 
lows’  vegetables  that  everybody  will 
v/ant  them.  Of  course,  I  can  only  say 
what  I  think  I  would  do  were  I  in  your 
place,  but  your  judgment  after  all  must 
be  the  court  of  last  appeal.  Personally, 
I  prefer  the  private  market  every  time. 
That  usually  means  smaller  quantities 
but  a  greater  variety.  But  if  we  double 
our  prices  it  is  better.  I  would  rather 
any  time  sell  a  bushel  of  tomatoes  for 
50  cents  than  two  bushels  for  half  a  dol¬ 
lar.  This  is  my  experience,  but  your 
personal  circumstances  must  be  your 
guide. 

Hotbeds.— I  notice  what  you  say  regard¬ 
ing  hotbeds  on  page  866,  issue  of  December 
27  last.  I  make  the  beds  the  same  as  you 
do.  For  cover  I  use  the  common  grade  of 
muslin,  “S.  S.”  grade.  I  take  two  strips 
a  little  longer  than  hotbed  and  sew  the 
edges  together,  making  a  sheet  six  feet 
wide.  I  use  two  pieces  of  half-round 
molding,  placing  one  edge  of  sheet  between 
them  and  nail  together.  The  other  edge 
i.i  fastened  to  back  of  bed,  just  below  the 
edge.  The  two  half-rounds  make  a  roller 
for  rolling  up  the  sheet.  When  cover  is 
over  bed.  I  also  fasten  ends  of  sheet  and 
roller  with  lath.  I  do  not  paint  the  cover 
at  all,  but  use  It  as  it  comes  from  the 
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store.  Of  course,  when  very  cold  or  rainy, 
I  must  cover  with  boards  or  tarred  felt. 
The  advantages  are  that  when  both  wind 
and  sun  come  together,  you  can  fasten  the 
cover  on  and  leave  them  without  any  fear 
of  the  plants  being  injured,  as  they  will, 
if  left  neglected  under  glass.  They  get  all 
the  air  needed  through  the  muslin.  I  usu¬ 
ally  start  my  beds  about  March  20.  For 
cabbage,  cauliflower,  kohlrabi,  etc.,  I 
make  the  bed  same  as  for  tomatoes;  but 
after  the  plants  begin  to  show,  even  the 
muslin  is  left  off,  unless  very  cold  (cold 
enough  to  freeze  the  ground).  w.  h.  h. 

Letcher,  S.  D. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
longer  unbroken  stretch  of  cover  pro¬ 
vided  one  prefers  to  do  that  way  To  me 
it  would  be  very  cumbersome,  as  often 
in  transplanting  in  the  beds  the  plants 
require  to  be  shaded  as  fast  as  trans¬ 
planted.  Then  extra  covers  must  be 
used.  It  seems  objectionable  to  have  to 
unfasten  the  entire  cover  every  time  the 
bed  requires  attention.  Why  not  use 
the  single  frames,  and  fasten  to  the  bed 
with  a  screw  eye  and  hook.  Why  not 
paint  the  cloth,  which  will  stand  almost 
any  amount  of  rain  and  dispense  with 
the  tarred  felt?  There  is  very  little 
danger  of  plants  injuring  under  painted 
cloth,  in  any  reasonable  time.  The  ob¬ 
ject  in  the  hotbeds  is  to  grow  the  plants 
when  the  weather  is  too  cold  to  grow  in 
the  open  ground.  No  kind  of  garden 
plants  will  grow  at  a  temperature  but 
little  above  freezing,  and  if  they  are  to 
be  left  thus  uncovered  I  would  see  no 
object  in  the  use  of  the  hotbed.  In  my 
own  practice,  and  in  so  far  as  observa¬ 
tion  goes,  I  have  never  found  any  satis¬ 
factory  results  with  unpainted  cloth,  ex¬ 
cept  for  temporary  purposes  of  shading 
plants.  Of  course  wherever  it  does  give 
good  results  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
painting  may  be  dispensed  with.  But  I 
believe  it  is  always  safe  and  wise  to  give 
the  plants  the  advantages  of  every  pos¬ 
sible  chance  in  their  favor. 

Michigan.  J.  k.  morse. 


The  Book  of  the  Hamburqs,  by  Theo. 
Hewes;  45  pages;  illustrated;  price,  post¬ 
paid,  50  cents.  An  attractive  pamphlet  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  the  various  types  of  Ham¬ 
burg  fowls,  but  of  interest  to  poultrymen 
in  general. 

A  Journey  to  Nature,  by  J.  P.  Mow¬ 
bray.  This  is  the  story  of  a  New  York 
stock-broker  who  is  ordered  by  his  doctor 
to  adopt  a  quiet  and  simple  country  life  if 
he  would  prolong  his  life.  The  narrative 
is  told  with  much  charm  of  expression,  its 
strongest  appeal  to  country  dwellers  being 
the  fresh  point  of  view  with  which  many 
familiar  themes  and  Incidents  are  treated. 
We  think  that  such  books  not  only  lead 
city  dwellers  closer  to  nature,  but  also  give 
rural  readers  a  fuller  appreciation  of  their 
surroundings,  and  awaken  an  Interest  in 
the  literature  of  country  life.  The  author 
is  well  known  in  contemporary  journalism 
as  “J.  P.  M.”,  through  a  series  of 
charming  essays  on  kindred  subjects. 
Published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New 
York,  price  J1.50  net,  postage  additional. 


JUST  OUT. 

Those  of  our  readers  that  are  wishing 
to  set  Fruit  Trees  next  spring,  should 
send  for  Price  List  of  Call’s  Nurseries, 
Perry,  O.  It  will  be  sent  Free  to  any  one 
asking  for  it.  Call  is  enjoying  the  well- 
earned  reputation  of  sending  out  the 
Finest  Fruit  Trees  that  can  be  Grown. 
They  are  good  size,  Healthy,  Hardy, 
Thrifty  and  Young.  A.  large  number  of 
our  best  Fruit  Growers  say  that  The 
Finest  Fruit  Trees  they  ever  saw  came 
from  these  nurseries.  You  can  find  Poor 
Trees  for  Less  money,  but  if  you  wish 
the  Best  that  can  be  grown  at  reasonable 
Prices  send  for  Call’s  Price  List. 


OOM  PAUL 

STRAWBERRIES 

sold  at  the  rate  of  $320  per 
32-quart  crate;  $10  was  paid  for 
one  quart  box  Of  six  berries  at 
our  field  meeting.  List  Free. 

KEVITT’S  PUNT  FARM, 

Atlieiiia,  N.  J. 


Money  in  Strawberries 

'  Ip  you  get  Good  Plants.  One  of  my  cus- 
1  tomers  the  past  season  sold  $600  worth  of  < 
I  Strawberries  from  one  acre.  I  sold  him  the  ' 
1  plants  for  120.  You  can  do  the  same  if  you  btiy  , 
'  the  besf^and  that’s  the  kind  I  have.  Cata- 1 
Iloguel  H.  LIGlll'FOOT,  Chattanooga, Tenn. ' 


BIG  STRA'I/^BERRIES. 

Fine  varieties  of  strawberries  are  my  specialty.  With 
an  e'^porionce  of  20  years  I  have  selected  and  perfected 
a  list  of  tue  leading  and  flne.st  sorts.  A  tine  selection  of 
Raspberries  and  lilackberrles.  Currants, 
Grapes,  etc.  Everything  true  to  name,  guaranteed. 
Send  for  free  catalOj'ue  to-day. 

D.  KKANDT,  Box  306,  Bremen,  Ohio. 


GRAPE  VINES 

Cnmtnta,  Oooaebeniea,  Black* 
berrlca,  Raapberrle^  Straw- 
berrlea.  Price  List  FRKK. 

Send  to  itamp  for  illnitrated  deserlptlTO  entalog. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


TW 

J  roots. 


XY  THODSAND 


Apple  T rees.  Best  Commercial  Sorts 
clean,  smooth,  tlirifty:  no  end  to 
Peach,  Plum,  Pear,  (iherry.  Quince, 
etc.,  cheap.  Woodview  nurseries,  Mt,  H0M.y  springs.  Pa. 

APPLE.  SCIOIMS 

for  grafting  from  clean,  healthy  young  trees,  true  to 
name,of  Winesap,  York  Imperial,  Ben  Davis,  Stay- 
man’s  Winesap,  Albemarle  Pippins,  Mammoth  Black 
Twig  and  Paradise  varieties.  Write  for  prices. 

Geo.  B.  Murrell  Orchard  &  Nursery  Co.,  Fontella,  Va. 

CThBK  TREES  succeed  where 

\IAW:arJ"NurRery.  OTHERS  FAIL 

All  A  Fruit  Book  Free.  Result  of  78  years’  cxpcnenca 
^/^STARK  BROS,  Louisiana,  Mo.;  Dansville,  N.  Y.;  Etc 

By  doing  a  little  easy  work  for  us 
this  winter.  Not  only  all  the  trees 
you  need,  but  money  besides.  We  have 
matured  an  attractive  plan.  Let  up  lay 
It  before  you.  W rite  ua  about  It. 

4C0.  A.  SWEET  NUASERT  CO.,  Box  1605,  Dansville,  New  York. 


TREES  BRED  FOR  BEARIMG 

Direct  from  the  Nursery  to  the  Grower. 
Wept  Mlchlgran  Tree*  are  ‘‘bred  for 
beiirlnjCi”  every  bud  cut  from  the  best  fruited 
bearing  trees.  Insures  stock  true  to  name  and 
variety.  Over  three  million  Apple,  Peach,  Plum, 
Pear  and  Quince  Trees.  Also  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs.  Send  for  beautifully  illustrated 
catalogue.  We  mall  it  free* 

WEST  MICHIGAN  NURSERIES, 
Box  54,  B«nton  Harbor^ 


GET 
TREES 


A  nil  D  A  III  Strawberries  sold  for  $10  per  quart 
r  AUL  at  our  field  iiieetiiig  last  .Tune. 
Kevllfs  Plant  Farm,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


List  Free. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Excelsior,  Rio,  Clyde,  Senator  Dunlap,  Bnbach, 
Parson’s  Beauty,  Brandywine.  Plants  best  on 
market ;  cheapest  to  buy.  Write  for  prices  and 
save  monev.  Write  to-day. 

W.  S.  PEBDUK  &  SONS,  Parsonsbnrg,  Md. 


Strawberry  Culture. 

By  M.  Crawford.  Over  40  years’  experience. 
A  60-page  Book— not  a  catalogue.  Send  10  cents 
for  a  copy,  read  it,  then  return  it  and  get  your 
money  back  if  you  want  to. 

M.  CRAWI’OKD  COMPANY, 

Box  10(6.  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 


SMALL  FRUITS. 

_  Standard  and  improved  varieties  of  Raspberries, 

Blackberries,  Gooset)crries,  Currants,  Gr.ape8,  Strawl>crries, 

«to.  Everj  pUnt  y^own  Gnd  {^anunteed  bj  m«.  Shlponly  olekn,  Tlgoroui, 
well  rooted,  freeh  dugplente  that  glre  reaulte.  Write  forlete  oetolog. 

Allen  L  Wood,  Wholesale  Grower,  Rochester, N.Y. 


GIANT  ARGENTEUIL  ASPARAGUS 


Fine  plants. 


G.  B.  PACKARD,  Dover,  Del. 


n 

AT  11 


PFflPrtWM  fromsElccteo 
|>1L»  VIf\UVT  fX  bearing  TREES 

wJREE’ 


OUR  BOOK 
HOWTOGROW 
FRUIT 

TITUS  NURSERYr^mmNEB 


FREICHTpaViV 


450000 


aoo  TartetleK.Al8oOrape898iDftll  Fruitnetc.Best  root* 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c*  Desc.  price  Ust  free.  LEIV18  ttOBSCU*  Fre4onU«  N.  Y* 


PEACH. 


MAMIE  ROSS 

Finest  Early  Cling 
I  For  early  ripening  and  fine  flavor  it  has 
DO  superior.  I  .arge  Juicy  and  finely  colored. 
-^Prolific  and  brings  top  prices.  Illeley  and 
^many  other  choice  varieties.  Free  catalog. 

I  HARRISON^S  NURSERIES.  Box  29,  Berlin,  Md, 


At  Tree  Agents  Prices? 


Why  not  save  half  your  money  by  buying  direct 
of  UB,  the  growers  of  trees,  plants  and  vines'/  We  sell 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs 
and  Small  Fruit  plants,  at  one-half  agents’  prices. 
Correspondence  soliciU'd.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Established  25 years.  300  acres.  760,000  Apple, 
Peach  and  Cherry  Tree,  for  sale.  Secrets  of 
Fruit  Growing.  150  pbotos,  mailed  for  10  cents. 

GREEN'S  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Northern-Grown  FruitTrees 

Grown  In  the  best  section  of  northern  New  York. 
Hardy,  thrifty  and  well  grown.  “Highest  quality; 
lowest  price.”  Headquarters  for  Backing  Deal¬ 
ers’  Orders.  75,000  Peaches,  large  stock  of  Apples, 
Pears,  Cherries  and  Plums;  three  grades.  Send  for 
my  free  and  Interesting  Spring  Catalogue.  Valuable 
Premium  with  early  orders. 

MARTIN  WAHL,  Dept.  H,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  TREE  OF  LIFE 


is  one  budded  u)>oii  a  branched  root  seedling,  buds 
taken  from  bearing  trees,  grown  upon  the  lainous 
.Michigan  fruit  land,  dug  by  our  root  protecting 
tree  digger  and  handled  In  our  mammoth  storage 
cellars.  Small  fruits  and  everything  In  nursery 
and  greenliouso  lines  true  to  name  at  wholesale 
prices.  CiT  We  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

Catalogue  FREE.  Write  today. 
CENTRAL  MICHIQAN  NURSERY,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Mtchigan' uMammothNurseria 
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WAUKEGAN  NURSERIES 


Evergreen  and  Ornamental  Trees 


Fruit  Trees,  Shade  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Etc. 


WHOLESALK  AND  RETAIL 

R.  DOUGLAS’  SONS, 

r  ▼  ▼  T  ▼  ▼  ▼  ▼ 


WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  GROW” 

The  best  Siandatd  Varieties  and  many  of  the  newet  soris  at  reasonable 

Descriptive  Catalogue  with  Cultural  Insttuctions  Free, 

C.  E.  WHITTEN’S  NURSERIES,  BRIDGMAN,  MICH. 


TREES 


APPLE,  PEAR,  PLUM  and  PEACH;  healthy,  true  to  name 
ZpO  pGr  lUU  and  Fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale 


prices 
special  i>rioe, 


Don't  buy  tmtU  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  Is  free,  or  send  list  of  wants  for 
!  -  Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  1,  Geneva,  New  York. 


DWYER’S  I9D3  SPRING  CATALOGUE 

Two  Hundred  Acres  of  Hardy  Fruits  and  Ornamentals. 

Reliable  descriptions;  perfect  illustrations  and  beautiful  colored  plates.  T.  J.  D wy er ’ s  Book  on 
Hardy  Trees,  Plants  and  Vines  25  cents.  This  work  will  be  sent  postpaid,  free,  for  all  Spring 
orders.  The  Catalogue  is  free.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  Orange  County  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.Y. _ 


“rma  unr  Just  as  represeirted.  Will  save  you  disappoint- 

ment.  Suffer  one  indorsement  from  the  hun- 

eds  of  distinguished  fruit  growers  whom  I  supply: 

“  'I’ho  1500  trees  sent  me  in  April,  1902,  and  the  1200  sent  me  this  Fall,  have  caus^ 

✓  me  to  raise  my  Ideal  several  points  as  to  what  constitutes  a  first-class,  well- 

developed  tree.  Enclosed  find  another  order  for  Spring  1903.”-7GrantHltchIng8. 

as  such  indorsement  any  significance  ?  Catalogue  on  applicatmn.  A  little  booklet 
i  Peach  Culture  sent  free  to  all  who  mention  this  paper.  Address  H.  S.  Wiley,  Cayuga,  IN.  . 


HDRO’BRED  TREES 


grown  on  the  same  principles  of  breeding 
and  selection  as  have  been  applied  for 
years  in  the  improvement  of  the  high-grade 

m  H  — - — - —  dairy  cow  and  other  domestic  animals. 

u  can  buy  the  “common  stock”  trees,  the  “Beef  kind”  anywhere,  the  kind  that  are  grown  to  sell. 

But  ROGERS  TREES  are  DIFFERENT  FROM  OTHERS. 
r  plan  leads  onward  and  upward  toward  the  production  of  trees  with  a  pedigree  for 
r,  productiveness  and  fine  fruit,  and  that’s  one  reason  why  Rogers  Trees  are  the  Safest  Trees 
d  the  Kent  Tret^s  that  money  can  buy.  Our  Tree  Breeder  will  tell  you  more  about  it.  We  send  ii 
e  for  one  year  if  you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  TREE  BREEDERS.  Rogers  on  the  Hill,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
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January  31 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


;  Ruralisms  ; 

▼  ▼  ▼  '▼  'T^  ▼  ▼  i 


branching  tuft  with  narrow  rigid  leaves 
instead  of  the  curving  Century  plant  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  former.  The  flowers  of 
the  two  species  are  very  much  alike. 
Cacalia  tuberosa,  shown  at  Fig.  30,  page 
67,  is  a  broad-leaved  har.dy  herbaceous 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

ScAitcE  Coax,  fok  Gkeeniiouses. — One 
of  the  most  serious  items  of  expense  in¬ 
curred  by  florists  and  glass-house  gar¬ 
deners  generally  is  the  annual  coal  bill; 
for  anthracite,  on  account  of  its  cleanli¬ 
ness,  is  almost  exclusively  used  except 
in  the  restricted  localities  where  nat¬ 
ural  gas  abounds.  The  business  of 
glass-house  cultivators  is  practically  to 
convert  labor  and  coal  into  salable  flow¬ 
ers,  fruits  and  vegetables.  His  lot  has 
not  always  been  an  easy  one  under  nor¬ 
mal  conditions,  and  is  made  inordinately 
difficult  by  the  i)revailing  scarcity  and 
high  price  of  fuel.  Many  small  estab¬ 
lishments  were  not  fired  up  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  cold  weather,  and  others  have 
since  been  allowed  to  freeze  on  account 
of  sheer  inability  to  get  coal  at  a  cost 
not  exceeding  possible  profits.  Large 
places  such  as  would  suffer  serious  de¬ 
preciation  if  not  used,  are  generally  be¬ 
ing  operated,  though  with  much  dread 
of  final  loss.  Some  are  compelled  to  use 
the  smudgy  bituminous  coal,  many  trials 
have  been  made  of  fuel  oil,  with  very 
partial  success,  and  a  few  quite  lucky 
glass  gardeners  are  able  to  get  sufficient 
cord  wood  to  carry  their  crops  along. 
The  situation  grows  more  tense  with 
the  advance  of  Winter,  and  it  is  evident 
this  promising  industry  is  severely  ham¬ 
pered  by  present  conditions.  Eastern 
florists  are  urging  the  abolition  of  im¬ 
port  duties  on  foreign  anthracite  and  it 
is  quite  apparent  at  this  writing  the  con¬ 
cession  will  be  granted. 

PiuoES  Not  Greatly  Increased. — The 


perennial  found  sparingly  in  moist 
prairie  lands  and  along  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  forms  a 
rosette  of  thick  broad  leaves  resembling 
a  vigorous  plantain,  but  sends  up  a 
stout  stem  in  Summer,  three  or  four 
feet  high,  which  branches  freely  and 
produces  large  corymbs  of  white  flowers 
with  a  greenish  mid-rib  on  each  division 
of  the  corolla.  Fig.  30  is  reproduced 
from  a  plant  sent  for  trial  by  D.  M.  An¬ 
drews,  Boulder,  Col.,  who  recommends 
it  as  a  reliable  ornamental  plant.  The 
effect  during  the  flowering  period,  last¬ 
ing  well  through  August,  was  very  good, 
and  it  seems  as  though  this  Indian  plan¬ 
tain  might  be  used  with  excellent  effect 
among  Yuccas.  The  dense  floral  masses 
brighten  up  in  moonlight,  while  its  erect 
habit  gives  the  plant  the  ghostly  ap¬ 
pearance  always  noticed  among  the 
Yuccas  or  bear-grasses.  The  annual 
Cacalia  offered  in  flower  seed  catalogues 
as  Tassel  flower  or  Flora’s  paint-brush 
properly  belongs  to  the  genus  Emilia. 
It  is  native  to  the  East  Indies,  but  hardy 
enough  to  grow  well  in  the  garden  from 
seeds  sown  as  soon  as  danger  of  frost 
is  over.  The  habit  is  neat,  while  the 
very  pretty  little  brush-like,  red  and 
yellow  flowers  are  produced  for  a  long 
time.  They  are  attractive  in  the  garden 
and  excellent  for  cutting,  but  too  small 
to  be  very  conspicuous.  The  particular 
species  cultivated  is  Emilia  flammea. 

_  w.  v.  F. 

Budding  Peach  Trees.— If  E.  G.  S., 
Amity,  N.  Y.,  page  34,  will  cut  back  his 
peach  trees  the  last  of  March  and  bud  In 
June  when  the  new  growth  is  the  size  ol 
a  lead  pencil,  he  will  get  the  same  year 
from  the  buds  set  a  growth  of  two  or  more 
feet.  Be  sure  to  put  in  plenty  of  buds. 
Those  not  wanted  can  be  cut  out  later. 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich.  i..  a. 


prices  of  glass-house  products  have  not 
generally  advanced  in  proportion  to  the 
increased  cost  of  production,  with  the 
exception  of  high-grade  roses,  orchids, 
cucumbers  and  some  fruits.  These  ar¬ 
ticles  are  generally  used  by  the  very 
wealthy,  who  do  not  greatly  care  about 
cost  when  the  quality  is  satisfactory. 
People  of  moderate  incomes,  always  the 
best  and  most  reliable  consumers  of  or¬ 
dinary  Winter  flowers  and  vegetables, 
have  troubles  of  their  own  in  regard  to 
the  fuel  supply,  and  do  not  buy  freely 
enough  of  the  usual  products  to  bring 
prices  up  to  a  profitable  point  under 
such  extraordinary  expenditures.  The 
outcome  of  the  coal  situation  is  not  easy 
to  foresee,  but  it  is  certain  that  substan¬ 
tial  relief  must  come  or  greenhouse  op¬ 
erations  will  be  permanently  lessened. 

A  Companion  for  the  Ghostly 
Yucca. — Few  plants  gain  so  much  effect 
from  subdued  light  as  the  hardy  Yuccas. 
A  blooming  plant  of  Y.  filamentosa  or  Y. 
gloriosa  is  a  striking  feature  in  sunlight 
from  the  fine  contrast  between  the  mas¬ 
sive  flower  heads  and  the  dark  and  rigid 
but  gracefully  disposed  foliage.  Seen  in 
clear  moonlight,  however,  it  is  fairly 
transfigured,  the  tall  white  blooms  rise 
with  startling  distinctness  from  the 
dusky  clumps  and  look  like  veritable 
floral  specters  at  a  little  distance.  Yuc¬ 
cas  are  mainly  natives  of  the  arid  up¬ 
lands  of  North  America  and  Mexico, 
where  light-colored  objects  are  very  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  moonlight  owing  to  the 
transparency  of  the  air.  The  blooms 
are  most  widely  expanded  on  clear 
nights  when  pollenization  is  effected  by 
little  white  moths  that  accompany  some 
species  eastward  into  cultivation.  The 
most  common  Yucca,  and  probably  the 
hardiest  species,  is  the  Adam’s  needle, 
Y.  filamentosa.  It  is  now  much  plant¬ 
ed  and  should  be  found  abundantly 
about  every  farmhouse,  as  few  plants  are 
more  distinct  and  ornamental.  Several 
other  species  are  quite  as  desirable,  but 
hardly  as  reliable  or  free  in  bloom.  Y. 
angustifolia,  recently  renamed  Y.  glauca, 
should,  however,  be  tried  where  obtain¬ 
able,  as  it  is  very  different  in  make-up 
from  the  Adam’s  needle,  forming  a  low 


A  STUBBORN  COLD  OR 
BRONCHITIS. 


yields  more  readily  to  Scott’s 
itmulsionof  cod-li\^er  oil  tliaii 
to  anytliing  that  you  Can  take; 
and  if  jiersistently  used  a  few 
days,  will  break  up  the  cold. 

When  you  awake  in  the 
night  choked  up  and  cough¬ 
ing  hard,  take  a  dose  of  the 
Emulsion,  and  you  will  get 
immediate  relief,  where  no 
cough  medicine  will  give  you 
relief.  It  has  a  soothing  and 
healing  effect  upon  the  throat 
and  bronchial  tubes. 


.Send  for  Free  Sample. 

SCOTT  &  HOWME,  Chemists,  409  Pearl  St„  N.  Y. 


GAIN  ACRES 


dece 


by  cifArinfirtx: 

of  laad.^THK  HEHCllLES 
_^.,jSlump  Puller pullsanystump 
^  Saves  time,  Uwr  and  money. 

c»uUog  X'REE.  Hercules  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept  PSCenterville.  lowa 


POWER 

SPRAYERS 


NEW 

PRACTICAL 

HIGHLY 

INDORSED 

Ask  for  Catalogue  7. 


WALLACE  MACHINERY  CO., 

CIIAMPAKJX,  ILL. 


Fruit  Packages 

Send  postal  for  our  latest  catalogue  of 
Climax  Baskets  and  Bushel  Stave  Baskets 
for  Peaches,  Grapes,  Melons,  and  other 


fruits  aud  products.  Low 
delivered  prices  quoted 
on  carloitds  of  12,000 
or  more  peach  or 
grape  Climax, 
0,000  or  more  mel¬ 
on  Climax,  or  on 
100  or  more  dozen 
Bushel  Baskets, 
all  with  covers. 

The  Pierce  Willlams  €0., 
South  lluvon,  Mich. 


Farm  Wagon  only  821. 0.*?. 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low'  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufactimlug 
Company,  Qiiiucy,  Ill.,  have  placed  upon  the 
market  a  Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon,  that  is  only 
23  inches  high,  fitted  with  24  and  30-inch  wheels 
willi  4-mch  tire,  and  sold  fo  only  $21.95. 


This  wagon  Is  made  of  the  best  material 
throughout,  aud  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more 
than  a  set  of  new  wheels  and  fully  gpiaranteed 
for  one  ye.'ir.  Catalogue  giving  a  full  description 
will  be  mailed  iii)on  application  by  the  Empire 
.Manufacturing  Co.,  Quincy,  III.,  who  also  will 
furnish  metal  wheels  at  low  price.s  made  any  size 
.nd  width  of  tire  to  lit  any  axle. 


r  Some  People 

'  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  two  wheels  on  a  hoe. 
They  like  a  Single  W'lieel  Hoe  because  it  is  a 
tiifie  lighter  than  the  Double,  and  it  does  not  cost 
quite  so  much.  To  meet  this  demand  we  make  the 

No.  16  “Planef  Jr.” 

Single  Wheel  Hoe  Cultivator,  etc. 

Itis  our  latest  11K)3  model  ofthis  tool  and  is  a  de- 
cided  improvement  on  anything  ofitskind  v  e  have 
heretofore  offered.  Itis  provided  with  two  hcesfot 
working  middles  or  both  sides  at  once,  throwing 
dirt  to  or  from  the  rows;  three  cultivator  teeth  for 
working  middles;  two  rakes  for  pulverizing  and 
smoothing,  and  a  plow  which  is  also  an  excellent 
furrow  opener.  Handles  are  adjustable  to  fit  short 


or  tall  workmen  or  children.  A  fl  attachments  are 
auickiy  aud  easiljf  changed.  It  will  work  any  gar¬ 
den  crop  planted  in  rows  and  one  person  can  do 
more  and  better  work  with  it  than  six  men  can  do 
with  hand  hoes.  Should  you  need  a  horse  tool  you 
will  lind  the  No.  8  **Planet  Jr.**  Horse  Hoo, 
etc.,  show-n  below  to  be  the  l>estin  existence. 

Ibutoikre  buttwoofourfifty  and  oiilTivailntr  Im* 

plemeiits,  t  ccludiDi;  plain  and  oomblu^  Seed  Howurs,  VN  lied 
iiuet,  Hand  Cultlvaton,  Walking  Cultlvatorc,  One  and  Two* 
Horee  RidingCultlvaUrs,  Special  8u{;ar  licet  Tools,  etc.  Our 
new  lOOS  catalogue  la  educating.  It  contains  over  100  illuf* 
cratloDS  with  full  descriptions  and  prices.  It  costs  you  uotL* 
lug  and  willmake  you  money. 

Write  for  it.  .  fl 


8.  L.  ALLEN  &  00., 
Box 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


YOUR 

Th^rc  will  be  no  trouble  about  the  profits  If 
you  spray  your  trees  and  vines  with  a 

Hardie  Spray  Pump 


This  high.jri-acie  machine  has  large  ball 
valves,  adjustable  plunger,  mechanical  agi¬ 
tator  and  nozzles  that  make  the  finest  sfiray, 
Kach  of  the  working  parts  U  nuide  of 
Heavy  ItraNH  so  accurately  fitted  that 
there  is  no  friction, 

That’s  Why  They  Work  so  Easy. 

Our  catalogue  tells  you  all  about  it. 
The  Hardie  Spray  Pump  Mfg  Co. 
r>4  l^rned  St,,  Detroit,  Ifllch* 
aud  Windsor,  Canada, 


r 


A  Golden  Rule 
of  Agriculture: 

Be  good  to  your  land  and  your  crop 
will  be  good.  Plenty  of 

Potash 

in  the  fertilizer  spells  quality 
and  quantity  in  the  har¬ 
vest.  Write  us  and 
we  will  send  you, 

/;■(?<*,  by  next  mail, 
our  money  winning 
books. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  Street, 

New  York. 


“  FAVORITE  ”  RIFLES 


arc  the  most  popular  rifles  on  1  he  market, 
they  arc  ac<oi  rat  c  and  thoroughly  rel  table. 
A  high-grade  rifle  at  a  moderate  price. 

No.  17  WITH  PLAIN  SIGHTS,  $6.00 
No.  18  “  TARGET  SIGHTS,  8.50 
No.  19  “  LYMAJ^SIGHTS,  9.00 

Nearly  every  dealer  in  sporling  goods  and 
hardware  can  supply  our  firearms.  If  you 
cannot  find  them,  we  will  ship  direct  (ex¬ 
press  paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Send  for  128-page  Illustrated  catalogue. 


i.  STEVENS  ARMS  &  TOOL  GO. 


No.  775  Main  Street, 
CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


Cider  Machinery.- .Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer* 
Boscherl  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St..  Syracuse, N.Y. 


PUMP, 


THEN 
f  SPRAY. 

0x16  at  a  time.  15  leconde  puiuping 
charges  with  enough  ftlr  to  run 

Xbe  Auto-Spray 

10  minutes  and  cover  ^  acre.  Per¬ 
fectly  Automatic,  operator  mertly 
walks  and  directs  notzlc.  Spray  from 
finenilsttosoliustrcam.  Any  hoy  can 
work  it.  Brass  working  and  contact 
parts  make  It  perfect  working  and 
durable.  For  poultry  houses,  vines, 
trees, etc.  Catalog  F.  free.  Shows  the 
best  line  ofal  1  size,  all  purpose  spray* 
ers  made.  Write  for  stgeney. 

:.C.  BROWN  &  COMPANY, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Troubles  Disappear 

mm  I  If  you  use  a  sprayer  that  uiitumatically  stirs  th"  mixture 
^  f  and  cleans  tliestralner.  You  have  the  easiest  work  in  the 

Mjff  I  P  field, get  the  finest  s,)riiy  and  do  more  work  by  usingthe  EMPIRE 
^  KING,  ORCHARD  MONARCH  and  GARFIELD  Sprayers,  fhey  have 
the  .trainer  cloauing  bru.hes.  They  never  clu^^nmt  they  never  burn  nor  spoil  the  foliage. 

These  and  other  speei.I  features  distinguish  them  from  all  other  spra^mrs.  Write  for  Instruction  book  on  spray- 
Ing.  foruiulns,  etc.  M^ed  free.  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  2  1  1th  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


ORDEFLo  EARLy 


Flf  you  want  to  get  a  new  baggy  and  want  to  have  it  made  to  your  order 
you  should  send  for  the  mammoth  catalogue  of  our 
SPLIT  HICKORY  VEHICLES 
at  once.  It  will  tell  yon  aboutonr  KX)  exclusive  styles  of  vehicles  made  of 
second  growth  Split  Hickory — split,  not  sawed — any  of  which  will  be  made 

Mnt''yro‘n‘  30  DAYS*  FREE  TRIAL 

returnable  after  trial  if  not  jnst  os  yoa  expected.  We  have  satis¬ 
fied  thousands  and  can  satisfy  you. 


Our  SPLIT  HICKORY  SPECIALat$  J  >750 

la  the  biggest  buggy  bargain  in  the  world.  M  SZT 

k  scribed  in  fall  in  our  oatalogne.  Hend  furthat  m  m  ■ 
catalogue  before  y'^a  lay  down  this  paper.  ■■■  ■ 

OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO.,  1  1 


Station 


ysfmCHE5T£R 

REPEATER”  SMOKELESS  POWDER  SHOTGUN  SHELLS. 
Ifyou  want  a  good  low-priced  Smokeless  Powder  “load,” 
Winchester  Factory  Loaded  “Repeater”  Shells  will  surely 

L suit  you.  Don’t  forget  the  name:  Winchester  “Repeater,” 

THE  YELLOW  SHELL  WITH  THE  CORRUGATED  HEAD. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


There  is  no  better  time  in  the  year  for 
studying  the  fertilizer  problem— in  parts  of 
the  country  where  something  besides  ma¬ 
nure  must  be  used.  This  year  there  is  a 
great  demand  for  Information  about  wood 
ashes.  I  have  never  known  the  time  when 
so  many  questions  about  these  ashes  were 
sent  in.  I  will  try  to  answer  some  of  them.. 
We  do  not  buy  ashes,  as  I  think  we  can 
obtain  lime,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
cheaper  in  other  forms.  Still.  I  know  that 
a  good  ash  is  pretty  well  mixed— what  there 
is  left  of  it  after  burning.  We  must  re¬ 
member  that  all  the  nitrogen  was  driven 
off  when  the  wood  was  burned,  and  that 
there  is  not  enough  phosphoric  acid  to 
produce  full  crops.  To  make  a  complete 
fertilizer  both  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid  should  be  added  to  the  ashes. 

So  you  think  you  can  make  a  bolter  mix¬ 
ture  than  Nature  can,  do  you?  Nature 
gives  us  in  ashes  what  there  was  in  the 
wood— what  more  lio  you  want? 

1  want  the  nitrogen  which  Nature  sent 
off  with  the  smoke  when  the  wood  was 
burned,  and  I  also  want  to  produce  some¬ 
thing  beside  icood.  To  produce  fruit  we 
must  have  something  beside  the  tree  or 
bush.  Besides,  Nature  would  be  ashamed 
of  some  of  the  so-called  “wood  ashes” 
which  are  sold.  They  are  co.al  ashes  mixed 
with  iron  slag,  stone  lime  and  potash.  1 
can  make  as  good  a  mixture  at  Hope  Farm. 

When  to  Use.— Here  is  a  man  who  wants 
to  know  trhen  to  use  ashes: 

“When  is  the  best  time  to  put  unleached 
hard-wood  ashes  around  trees?  I  have  a 
chance  to  get  all  I  want  for  live  cents  a 
bushel.”  G-  K- 

Muskegon,  Mich. 

We  would  apply  the  ashes  in  the  Spring 
as  soon  as  the  snow  has  melted.  From 
then  until  September  Is  the  best  time  to 
put  them  on  the  soil.  We  would  not  put 
them  on  the  snow,  as  they  are  likely  to 
be  washed  away  when  the  snow  melts.  At 
live  cents  a  bushel  you  will  buy  for  $2.50 
v/hat  many  fruit  grow'ers  will  gladly  buy 
at  $10— provided  the  ashes  have  not  been 
leached.  I  don't  know  whether  your  trees 
are  in  sod  or  not.  The  best  way  to  put 
ashes  into  the  soil  is  to  broadcast  after 
plowing  and  harrow  in.  That  is  true  of 
all  line  fertilizers. 

Potash  for  Meadows.- I  want  help  in 
answering  this  question: 

“Has  anyone  had  experience  in  top-dress¬ 
ing  an  old  meadow  with  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash?  The  ground  is  medium  moist  with 
hardpan  subsoil  and  has  been  in  grass  a 
good  many  years.  How  much  would  be  a 
fair  dressing  per  acre?  Is  there  other  fer¬ 
tilizer  more  suitable,  wood  ashes,  for  in¬ 
stance?  T-  s. 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

I  have  used  muriate  alone  on  a  meadow 
and  could  see  no  particular  increase  in  the 
crop.  From  my  experience  1  should  say 
that  this  soil  needs  nitrogen  more  than 
anything  else.  1  think  nitrate  of  soda — 
say  250  pounds  per  acre— would  increase 
the  weight  of  grass,  but  if  used  alone,  I 
think  the  hay  would  be  rank  and  not  of 
best  quality.  By  using  150  pounds  of  mu¬ 
riate  of  potash  with  the  nitrate  you  will 
have  a  larger  yield  of  far  better  quality. 
The  ashes  will  probably  give  better  results 
tli:xu  the  muriate  alone,  as  they  will  supply 
lime  and  a  little  phosphoric  acid  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  potash,  but  they  are  not  likely 
to  satisfy  you  if  used  alone.  We  would 
tise  the  nitrate  of  soda  with  the  ashes. 
We  must  remember  that  all  old  meadows 
are  greatly  in  need  of  nitrogen.  If  a  man 
does  not  hnoic  that  one  elements  alone  is 
needed  on  his  soil  he  should  be  sure  to 
use  a  fertilizer  containing  all  three. 

AsjtES  AND  Bone.— Here  is  another  ash 
man  who  wants  his  question  sifted: 

“How  would  wood  ashes  do  for  a  top¬ 
dressing  to  help  a  hay  crop,  and  what 
•  piantity  per  acre?  How  would  wood  ashes 
and  ground  dry  bone  do  to  mix  to  put  in 
fei-tilizer  attachment  to  coiai  planter  for 
a  crop  of  corn,  ancl  in  what  proportions 
and  fpiantity  la-r  acre?  '  F.  i’.  n. 

I’enns.s  Ivania. 

'I'he  same  answer  must  be  given  here. 
'I'he  ashes  do  not  contain  nitrogen,  and 
tl.is  is  needed  on  most  meadows.  Suixpose 
a  man  came  and  .said:  “My  horse  is  not 
doing  well  this  Winter— shall  I  give  him 
more  oats?”  1  should  want  to  know  more 
about  the  horse  before  1  answered.  Sup¬ 
pose  r  fotind  that  the  horse  Is  kept  in  some 
hot,  stilling  stable  where  he  can  get  no 
fi’fsh  air,  or  sui)pose  he  is  not  watered 
properly!  It  would  do  no  good  to  stuff  him 
with  oats  until  his  needs  for  fresh  air  and 
water  wore  provided  for.  Now  it  may  be 
said  that  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  are  as  necessary  to  a  croi)  as  food, 
air  and  water  are  to  the  horse.  If  any  one 
is  lacking  you  cannot  supply  the  need  by 
furnishing  more  of  the  others.  T'he  ashes 
provide  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  and 
also  useful  lime,  but  unless  you  know  that 
the  soil  is  rich  in  nitrogen  you  may  be 
operating  like  the  man  who  doubles  the 


feed  of  oats  while  the  horse  is  suffering 
from  thirst.  You  may  use  1,500  pounds  of 
ashes  and  250  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per 
acre,  and  expect  to  get  a  good  crop  of  hay. 
Unless  the  land  is  moist  and  sour  you 
ought  to  get  just  as  good  results  from 
150  pounds  muriate  of  potash.  250  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda  and  250  pounds  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate.  As  for  trying  to  mix  ashes  and 
ground  bone  I  merely  say  don’t  try  it. 
They  will  not  mix  properly — the  ashes 
are  too  line  and  powdery.  Far  better 
broadcast  the  ashes  and  harrow  them  in, 
and  drill  the  ground  bone  by  itself.  A 
safe  proportion  is  two  parts  by  weight  of 
the  ashes  to  one  part  of  ground  bone.  You 
can  safely  use  800  pounds  of  ashes  and  -W 
of  bone  per  acre.  I  am  told  that  this  it 
far  more  than  most  farmers  use.  Very 
likely,  but  a  big  corn  crop  demands  heavy 
feeding.  When  you  remember  that  Ifx: 
pounds  of  ashes  contain  only  five  pounds 
of  potash  and  le.ss  than  two  of  phosphoric 
acid  you  will  see  that  big  doses  are  re¬ 
quired  to  feed  plants.  I  think  ashes  and 
bone  will  prove  an  expensive  food  for  coiu; 
unless,  like  our  Michigan  friend,  you  can 
buy  them  at  a  very  low  rate. 

Human  Ash.— I  don’t  like  to  leave  this 
ash  question  without  referring  to  the  way 
some  people  undertake  to  feed  character. 
They  say  that  we  should  let  the  child  fol¬ 
low  its  natural  Instinct  or  inclination  and 
gently  guide  it— not  repress  it.  That  is  like 
giving  the  ash  elements  alone,  and  my 
observation  is  that  it  results  In  a  lot  of 
“smart,”  offensive  children  who  discredit 
their  parents  and  themselves.  I  well 
remember  a  period  of  my  own  life  when  I 
was  taught  to  think  myself  very  "smart.” 
I  say  now  in  all  sincerity  that  I  wish  1 
could  have  had  in  tho.se  days  some  big 
and  strong  friend  to  come  at  me  with  boot 
and  buggy  whip  every  time  this  “smart¬ 
ness”  broke  out.  1  presume  I  should  have 
given  him  the  best  fight  I  could  put  up, 
but  he  would  have  saved  me  many  an 
hour  of  humiliation.  Such  bad  habits  are 
not  to  be  absorbed  away!  They  are  like 
the  bunch  on  Dan’s  shoulder.  We  put 
iodine  and  other  ointments  on  it,  but  still 
the  poor  fellow  flinched  until  one  quick 
lance  opened  it!  Spraying  the  wound  with 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  was  like  the  stick 
on  the  “smart”  habit,  but  it  cured!  From 
my  experience  1  should  say  that  leaving 
this  smartness  to  cure  itself  Is  worse  than 
expecting  a  meadow  to  keep  on  yielding 
good  crops  with  ashes  alone.  1  would  add 
nitrogen  if  1  had  to  do  it  with  a  shingle. 

H.  w.  c. 


FRUIT  NOTES. 

Odd  Appde  Wanted.— My  father  was 
born  in  western  New  York.  On  one  of  the 
places  where  he  lived  when  a  boy  there 
was  a  tree  of  curiously-shaped  apples. 
They  were  ridged  from  stem  to  blossom 
end.  In  the  Fall  the  sinks  between  the 
ridges  would  be  yellow  and  sweet;  the 
ridges  were  green.  I  have  wondered 

whether  any  of  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  know  of  the  apple.  If  1  had  a  dozen 
scions  of  it  perhaps  we  could  persuade  it 
to  grow  in  northwest  Iowa;  it  would  be 
largely  a  matter  of  curiosity,  for  1  sup¬ 
pose  the  apple  would  be  worthless  from  a 
commercial  standpoint,  but  I  would  gladly 
pay  postage  on  scions.  e.  a.  t. 

Fagle  Grove,  Iowa. 

Salt  for  Peach  Trees.— In  The  R.  N.-Y. 
of  December  27,  J.  L.  H.  asks  for  a  remedy 
for  his  peach  trees,  complaining  of  the 
gum  that  has  exuded  from  the  trees  at  the 
ground.  We  have  had  much  the  same  con¬ 
dition  to  contend  with,  and  our  suspicions 
were  that  the  borers  caused  the  gum  to 
exude  and  the  small  worms  found  a  con¬ 
genial  home  in  it.  In  my  examinations  of 
the  gum  two  or  three  borers  were  gener¬ 
ally  found  as  well  as  the  small  worms.  In 
getting  rid  of  them  we  use  common  salt, 
a  handful  sprinkled  around  the  root  of  the 
tree  and  especially  on  the  gum.  In  our 
experience  it  has  been  etYective  in  ridding 
the  trees  of  the  small  worms  as  well  as  the 
borers.  It  will  cost  but  little  to  try  it. 

Ohio.  J.  D.  GEYER,  M.  D. 


SEEDING 

TIME. 

Our  new  book  will  In¬ 
terest  iiiid  prolU  you. 
\V  hut,  how  niiifh  uiul 
«  hen  to  HOW — u  com¬ 
plete 

SEED  SOWER’S 
MANUAL. 

IcrldeDUllj  i  t  describe*  the  (’a- 
boon  Hrtmticaat  Soeilcr  ahown 
here.  The  bvok  U  free.  Write 
for  Uto-daj. 

GOODELL  CO., 

14  Main  St.,  Antrim,  N.H. 


g’""  ■  — M— — — i— ^ 

I'OPULAU  GOODS— POPULAR  PRICES. 

£*«  New  Universal 


HAND  SEEDERS  AND  CULTIVATORS. 


All  styles.  Only  combination  1  andS  wheeicultivator 
and  drill  made.  Every  way  adjustable.  Allourtools 
have  touKb  oak  bent  handles  and  are  made  of  best 
fumterUl  throughout.  190.1  catalogue  now  ready  ;  free. 

Ames  Plow  Co.,  54  Market  St., Boston. 


THE  WEAR 


OF  RUBBER  BOOTS  AND 
SHOES  DEPENDS  UPON 
THE  RUBBER  IN  THEM. 

There  is  absolutely  no  wear  in  any  of  the  other  ingre¬ 
dients  of  which  they  are  composed.  Every  time  the 
quality  of  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes  is  reduced  10  per  cent., 
the  durability  is  reduced  over  20  per  cent,  because  there  is 
only  one  way  to  cheapen  them,  and  that  is  to  leave  out 
Rubber  and  put  in  its  place  other  things  that  have  no 
wearing  quality  whatever.  This  cheapening  process  has 
been  steadily  going  on  for  the  past  40  years. 

BUCKSKIN  BRAND 


OF  KUKBFR  BOO'rN  AND  SIIOE.S 
are  made  of  real  rubber — anil  one  pair  of  them 
will  outwear  two  pairsof  tlie  i«f  audarcl  first  {;ra<le.s 
now  on  tlie  market.  Try  a  pair  and  be  convinced. 
Made  in  Duck  Boots^  Duck  rolled  ed^e  Overs  for  Socks, 
and  Felt  Boots  and  in  Arctics  and  light  rubber  shoes. 
Insist  on  gottliig  the  HUUKSKI.N  ItUAM).  A'oiie  gen¬ 
uine  without  the  word  liUUKSKlN  on  the  top  front  of 
the  legs  of  the  hoots  and  the  hottoins  of  the  shoes. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  them  write  us  and  we  will 
see  that  you  get  them  either  through  some 
dealer  in  your  town  or  from  us  direct.  Wo  will 
also  send  you  a  very  interesting  catalogue 
profusely  illustrated,  which  describes  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes  from  tlie  gath¬ 
ering  of  the  rubber  to  the  finished  goods. 

MONARCH  RUBBER  CO., 

80  Bridge  Street,  LAMBERTVILLE,  N.J. 

FACTORY,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


NOT  MADE  BY  A  TRUST, 


A  n  actual  test  of  a  2-Inch 
strip  cut  from  the  sole  of 
the  lluckskln  Boot.  Note 
the  elasticity  and  strength 
Only  the  best  Rublier 
will  S' and  a  test  like  this. 

Weight  of  boy  and  swing 
no  lbs. 


FOR 

1903 


HUBBARD’S 
FERTILIZERS 


FOR 

1903 


Our  new  T’amplilet  i.s  ready  for  distribution.  Sent  Free  to  any 
address.  It  will  interest  you.  SEE  WHAT  THE  HUBBARD 
FERTtUZERS  ARE  before  placing'  your  orders.  Apply  to 
Local  Agents  or  direct  to  the  Makers. 


THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


CO. 


J  " 


THE  GREAT  STRENGTH 

of  the  fence  here  shown  appears  by  its  construction. 
With  extra  heavy  wires  at  top  and  bottom,  and  with 
continuous,  strong  horizontal  and  truss  wires  woven 
into  a  compact  mat,  it  turns  chickens  and  small  pigs, 
and  is  proof  against  all  kinds  of  stock.  The 

HARTMAN 

\  Stockade  Woven  Wire  Fence 

is  made  any  height,  24  to  00  inches,  of  best  galvanized 
steel  wire.  Meshing,  3  inches  and  6  inches,  has  no 
loose  ends  to  unwind,  cannot  slip  or  slide,  but  must 
retain  original  position.  It  adjusts  Itself  in  heat  luul  cold, 
and  always  remains  on©  of  the  handsomest  and  inostdurahio 
farm  fences  made.  An  attractive  feature  is  the  specially  low 
i  price  at  which  it  is  sold.  Do  not  fail  to  write  for  our  cataloyr 

*  CUYAHOGA  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO., 
Department  M,  Cnyahoga  Falla,  Ohio, 


ELECTRIC 


FOR  STRENGTH 

You  are  through  with 
wagon  worry  forever  when 
you  buy  one  of  our 

.HANDY  WACONS. 

"They  carry  4000  lbs.  and  do 
It  easily,  and  don’t  cost  a 
rtnne  either.  Write  for  the  treecatalogue.  Ittollsall 
)out  this  wagon  and  the  famous  Electric  Wheels. 

LECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  88,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS. 


Safe  Selling 


and 


Safe  Buying 


are  not  possible  unless 
you  own  your  own  scales 
and  Avioto  they  are  accurate  and  will  remu in 
so.  O.StJOOD  Scales  are  IJ.  S.  staiiil- 
arcl.  Kstahlished  1805.  Don’t  buy  “doubt¬ 
ful,”  ‘‘bargain”  or  ‘‘2nd-band”  scales  but  get 
an  Osgood  catalogue  from  your  dealer  or  of 
us  with  ourspecial  price. 

Insist  on  an  Dssoud. 

OSGOOU  SCALE  t'O.,  ... 

KlUCentrul  Street, 


BinshttuitoUf  N*  Y«c^ 


LAMBERT 

Gas  or  Gasoline 

Is  the  reliable  engine. 
No  long  shut-down  for 
repairs.  Simple,  econo- 
J  mical.  Easy  to  regulate 
^spe^.  Strong  guarantee. 

Agent*  wanted.  Write  for  catalog.  I 
AMBEBTQASAqASOUNKEWOIKSCQ.,  Andereon.Ind.^ 


'kANSAS  fITY  5T. LOUIS 


GRIND  IT  ALL 

to  a  smooth.soft  meal,  as  near  like  tootli 
ground  grain  as  can  I'Cinade.  The  cattle 
like  It  better  tlmn  any  tiling  else  and 
grow  fat  and  sleek  by  eating  it,  because 
it  is  ground,  not  cut  and  torn  to  pieces.  • 

Good  Food  I 
Makes 
Fine  Cattle  I 

Tb«  uoet  anti  b«Bt  I 

grinding  It  doD«  onl;  [ 
on  tbt 

Scientific  Mills 

AU  itylM  from  small  swoop  to  | 

1  onro  power  mills.  Ask  for  BIO 
FREE  CATALOGUE  XO.  B. 

THE  FOOS  MFG.  CO.,  Springfield,  O. 


MINNEAPOLIS  mC^(?0ND  HARRISBURG 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  J2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  8^4  marks,  or  10^  francs. 


“  A  SaUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  Is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
Is  for,  should  appear  In  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY  31,  1903. 

10  Weeks  for  10  Cents* 

Examination  of  records  shows  that  more  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  were  received  at  this  office  for  The  R.  N.-Y. 
on  January  2,  1903,  than  were  ever  before  received 
here  on  a  single  day.  The  total  of  new  and  renewed 
subscriptions  also  exceeded  any  previous  record.  The 
interest  of  our  good  friends  all  over  the  country  is 
responsible  for  this  showing.  It  is  encouraging  be¬ 
cause  we  take  it  as  an  expression  of  approval  in  the 
main  of  the  paper’s  policy  and  work  for  agricultural 
interests.  The  R.  N.-Y.  table  is  set  to  accommodate 
a  family  of  100,000  regular  weekly  diners.  There  are 
yet  some  vacant  seats.  Can’t  you  bring  one  or  two 
at  a  cent  a  plate  for  at  least  10  weeks? 

• 

Scientific  men  are  hopeful  that  the  lime,  salt  and 
sulphur  wash  will  prove  very  useful  as  a  general  in¬ 
secticide.  They  are  now  making  it  by  using  caustic 
potash  instead  of  boiling  the  mixture,  and  the  experi¬ 
ments  are  very  encouraging.  Good!  Our  scientific 
friends  must  not  sit  down  upon  Paris-green  and  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  and  say  they  have  reached  the  end  of 
their  journey! 

* 

There  are  some  who  profess  to  sneer  at  the  at- 
tem.pts  made  by  certain  members  of  Congress  to  pass 
bills  for  regulating  the  trusts.  While  we  are  not  hope¬ 
ful  that  the  present  Congress  will  settle  the  question 
we  do  believe  that  these  bills  indicate  the  growing 
feeling  among  the  people.  They  show  that  the  slow 
and  conservative  common  people  are  studying  their 
way  out  of  the  old  fixed  habits  of  thought  and  political 
prejudice.  It  is  coming,  slowly  it  is  true,  but  none  the 
less  surely — the  protest  of  the  honest  small  property 
holder  in  defense  of  his  rights! 

• 

The  "moth-trap”  man  is  beginning  his  annual 
Spring  fishing  for  people  who  like  to  believe  that  In¬ 
sects  will  save  dur  spraying  bills  by  committing  sui¬ 
cide.  This  good-natured  old  humbug  would  have  us 
believe  that  day-fiying  insects  will  break  all  fixed 
habits  in  order  to  accommodate  his  trap  and  fiy  into 
it  at  all  hours.  A  large  proportion  of  the  insects 
which  this  device  traps  do  us  more  good  than  harm. 
We  do  not  advise  its  use.  The  claim  that  it  will  en¬ 
able  an  apple  grower  to  give  up  spraying  Is  nonsense! 


The  following  description  of  some  habits  of  a  farm¬ 
er  is  written  by  a  farmer: 

He  just  dotes  on  delegating  others  to  attend  to  his 
political  affairs  for  him,  also  the  larger  portion  of  his 
most  Important  business  affairs.  If  there  is  any  wood  to 
chop  or  other  back-breaking  manual  labor  to  perform 
that  job’s  "hls’n.”  If  there’s  any  economizing  to  be  done 
(and  there  usually  Is  plenty),  that  job  is  his  wife’s.  How 
honored  he  feels  to  be  spoken  to  by  the  judge  or  Con¬ 
gressman  he  supports  In  luxury  to  attend  to  his  business 
for  him,  always  in  the  other  fellow’s  favor. 

Of  course  this  doesn’t  hit  you  in  any  way— but  does 
it  hit  your  neighbor?  We  ask  you  and  your  neighbor 
the  same  question! 


When  husking  one  occasionally  finds  an  ear  of  corn 
about  as  near  perfection  as  could  be  asked.  Such  an 
ear  is  valuable,  worth  more  than  a  dollar,  having  in 
it  possibilities  of  seed  improvement  which  no  farmer 
can  afford  to  ignore.  Instead  of  mixing  it  with  the 
less  desirable  seed,  plant  it  and  half  a  dozen  more 
ears  of  the  same  type,  if  they  can  be  found,  in  a  block 
by  themselves  on  one  side  of  the  field.  Then  select 
the  finest  of  the  crop,  and  in  a  few  years  there  will 
be  enough  selected  for  the  whole  planting.  But  keep 
right  on  with  the  selection.  It  takes  but  little  time 
each  year,  and  no  work  will  pay  better.  Besides,  there 
is  real  satisfaction  in  having  a  hand  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  anything,  whether  plant,  animal  or  man. 
Now  is  the  time  to  Iqok  over  the  seed,  before  the  rush 
of  planting  comes.  This  is  called  “seed  breeding,”  but 
a  farmer  must  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  a  good  ear 
should  be. 


We  call  your  attention  to  the  following  note: 


2!^  ‘^Lerxr^  O-dxJiL, » 

*  f 


Mr.  Yeomans  is  ex-president  of  the  New  York  State 
Fruit  Growers’  Association.  All  know  him  as  a  man 
of  high  character,  great  ability  and  extended  infiu- 
ence.  Such  a  man  would  not  take  a  hand  in  this  cam¬ 
paign  unless  he  felt  that  the  object  is  a  worthy  one, 
and  that  there  is  need  of  his  services.  He  is  right  in 
saying  that  if  all  fruit  growers  will  vote  with  the  post¬ 
age  stamp  the  battle  will  soon  be  won.  For  farmers 
may  as  well  make  up  their  minds  now  that  there  is  a 
battle  before  them.  They  can  win  a  clean  and  en¬ 
during  victory  if  they  will — not  by  sitting  down  and 
waiting  for  the  politicians,  but  by  following  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Mr.  Yeomans  at  once.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
never  asked  its  readers  to  use  a  stamp  for  an  un¬ 
worthy  object,  and  it  never  will.  Here  is  a  noble 
cause — entirely  outside  of  “politics.”  Lick  a  stamp 
for  the  education  of  the  farmer! 


m 


The  "Hope  Farm  man”  recently  spoke  of  selling  a 
pony  belonging  to  a  child.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing 
that  does  as  much  to  drive  children  from  the  farm 
and  destroy  the  confidence  between  parent  and  child 
as  anything  we  know  of.  The  little  one  takes  the 
young  animal,  believing  it  is  all  his,  and  learns  to 
love  it  in  a  way  that  Father  cannot  understand.  That 
is  usually  the  trouble  with  Father — he  has  grown 
away  from  such  love  as  the  little  one  bestows  upon 
the  calf  or  colt  or  pig.  Father  does  not  realize  how 
the  child  feels  when  he  tramples  on  its  sense  of  own¬ 
ership  and  sells  the  animal — and  pockets  the  money. 
The  hard,  practical  things  of  life  have  crystallized  his 
love  around  a  dollar!  If  a  man  really  gave  the  ani¬ 
mal  to  the  child  he  has  no  more  moral  right  to  sell  it 
for  his  own  benefit  than  he  has  to  steal  his  neighbor’s 
horse  or  cow  and  sell  that!  We  use  strong  language 
about  this,  because  we  know  that  the  confidence  and 
love  of  the  child  ought  to  be  worth  more  to  the 
farmer  than  all  the  dollars  his  live  stock  will  bring! 
Never  give  your  child  an  animal  unless  you  are  will¬ 
ing  to  hold  his  property  rights  sacred. 


Last. year  we  gave  an  account  of  some  boxed  apples 
which  were  sold  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  by  Henry  Lutts. 
Readers  will  be  interested  in  the  following  note  from 
Mr.  Lutts  written  January  3  of  this  year: 

This  was  the  first  lot  of  boxed  apples  ever  offered  In 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  I  could  only  get  one  man  to  try  them. 
He  found  they  would  sell  and  used  the  entire  lot.  This 
year  I  had  about  the  same  number  of  boxes  come  in  a 
car,  and  I  saw  the  man  who  bought  the  first  lot  of  boxed 
apples  I  offered,  and  he  at  once  said  he  wanted  at  least 
half  of  them,  and  would  undoubtedly  want  more.  I  saw 
a  few  other  men  shortly  after,  and  each  took  a  part. 
Within  two  hours  after  offering  the  half-car  of  boxes 
all  were  disposed  of,  and  the  first  party  telephoned  say¬ 
ing  he  would  use  the  entire  lot.  I  am  satisfied  the  de¬ 
mand  Is  rapidly  growing  and  for  this  climate  and  for 
strictly  prime  fruit  the  box  Is  just  the  package.  Another 
thing  worth  mentioning;  the  good  quality  of  the  New 
York  apple  gives  It  a  preference  far  ahead  of  the  west¬ 
ern  fruit. 

That  is  the  way  it  seems  to  go  everywhere.  At  first 
the  boxes  are  not  very  popular  because  the  small 
package  is  new  and  the  commission  men  are  not  in¬ 
terested  In  it.  Once  let  the  consumers  realize  what 
the  box  means  and  they  want  it.  The  box  is  just  the 
package  for  southern  markets.  There  is  no  question 


about  the  demand  for  high-class  apples  that  may  be 
developed  in  the  Southern  States. 

* 

An  example  of  what  is  lost  by  failure  to  pick  up  the 
“reading  habit”  in  youth  is  given  by  many  a  dis¬ 
contented  old  man.  He  may  be  well-to-do,  an  active, 
well-spent  life  has  provided  him  with  all  that  man 
may  need  to  supply  bodily  comforts.  Yet  he  is  often 
unhappy,  for  as  the  physical  powers  decline  there  is 
nothing  to  take  their  place.  While  he  can  no  longer 
shoulder  the  ax  and  follow  the  plow  as  he  did  25 
years  ago,  the  wealth  of  the  world’s  thought  lies  be¬ 
fore  him  in  books.  Alas!  He  was  never  trained  to 
read  and  study,  and  thus  the  years  of  life  which 
should  be  the  calmest  and  most  helpful  are  wasted 
and  unhappy.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  overdo  the 
"reading  habit”  and  give  the  child  an  artificial  view 
of  life,  yet  it  is  a  part  of  man’s  best  development  to 
love  a  book  and  look  to  it  for  consolation. 

• 

We  have  always  contended  that  men  who  beat  their 
wives  are  not  entitled  to  mercy  at  the  hands  of  the 
law.  We  favor  the  whipping  post  for  such  rascals! 
The  probation  officers  in  New  York  now  put  such 
fiends  at  work  on  Riker’s  Island,  where  ashes  from 
the  city  are  dumped.  Several  months  at  sifting  and 
shoveling  ashes  takes  much  of  the  fight  out  of 
these  women-beaters.  One  man  who  was  caught  in 
the  act  was  sent  to  prison  and  given  a  job  as  a  clerk. 
He  served  his  term  and  in  two  months  was  back  again 
for  whipping  his  wife.  This  time  he  was  given  a 
shovel  Instead  of  a  pen,  and  put  on  the  ash  heap. 
There  is  little  more  fight  left  in  him.  The  job  of  sift¬ 
ing  the  home  ashes  has  led  to  many  a  family  jar — it 
may  well  be  used  to  jar  the  fight  out  of  a  wife  beater. 
Give  them  the  worst  job  in  the  jail.  They  deserve  it. 

* 

It  is  practically  decided  by  the  Congressional  Post 
Office  Committee  to  appropriate  $12,000,000  for  the 
rural  free  delivery  service  during  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  Five  years  ago  the  service  began  with  a  modest 
appropriation  of  $40,000.  There  were  then  44  free  de¬ 
livery  routes;  there  are  now  12,500,  and  the  De¬ 
partment  means  to  establish  10,000  more.  These  car¬ 
riers  travel  daily  over  275,000  miles,  and  serve  about 
7,000,000  rural  dwellers.  Publishers  of  daily  papers 
and  periodicals  have  much  reason  to  bless  the  rural 
mail  delivery,  for  it  has  added  very  materially  to 
their  subscription  lists.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  are  on  a  rural  route  feel  that  they  are  no  longer 
cut  off  from  the  advantages  of  the  outside  world;  the 
arrival  of  the  mail  forms  a  welcome  break  in  the 
monotony  of  a  dull  Winter  day,  and  prompt  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  market  news  often  turns  the  scale  towards 
profit  for  the  business  farmer.  Now  we  want  Uncle 
Sam’s  post  office  to  give  us  parcel  delivery  and  sav¬ 
ings  banks.  Are  not  country  people  more  interested 
in  these  conveniences  than  anyone  else? 

* 

BREVITIES. 

Don’t  have  a  skating  pond  In  the  cow  yard. 

Plenty  of  bedding  for  the  hogpen — less  squeal. 

Yes,  a  barked  tree  is  likely  to  go  to  the  dogs! 

Look  out  for  defective  chimneys  this  cold  windy 
weather. 

We  have  heard  of  a  new  seedling  strawberry  named 
Ben  Davis. 

Now  we  learn  of  a  potato  plant  12  feet  high — growing 
in  a  California  garden. 

You  do  not  spray  to  poison  sucking  insects,  but  to  hit 
them  on  the  outside. 

Who  has  used  potash  alone  as  a  top-dressing  for 
meadows?  Did  it  pay? 

The  latest  proposition  is  a  ginseng  trust!  The  American 
people  have  already  trusted  too  long  in  the  stories  of  the 
ginseng  boomers. 

Axways  use  a  complete  fertilizer  unless  you  are  sure 
that  one  element  is  not  needed!  How  does  anyone  make 
sure  of  anything? 

The  coal  famine  has  taught  many  families  to  sift  the 
ashes.  They  find  how  small  a  proportion  of  the  real 
heating  power  of  the  coal  is  utilized  at  the  first  burning. 

It  is  reported  that  blood  poisoning  may  be  overcome 
by  injecting  formalin  Into  the  veins!  This  is  the  sub¬ 
stance  used  to  destroy  the  scab  disease  on  potatoes. 

The  suggestion  made  on  page  79  that  buckwheat  should 
not  be  given  to  hens  on  a  dark  day,  because  It  Is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  them  to  see  the  grains,  sounds  like  good  prac¬ 
tical  sense. 

A  SCIENTIST  may  tell  a  man  how  to  make  and  use  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture,  but  not  having  had  control  of  his  ances¬ 
tors  they  may  not  be  able  to  make  him  use  it  carefully 
and  thoroughly! 

A  READER  has  invented  a  machine  which  “saves  mother 
a  sleepless  night  by  giving  a  dose  to  the  babe!”  That  is 
all  right  for  mother,  but  tough  on  the  child.  There  are 
too  many  people  now  who  are  willing  to  cope  with  trouble 
by  giving  It  “dope.” 

Few  have  left  a  better  record  than  Abram  S.  Hewitt. 
His  unflinching  integrity,  industry,  business  foresight  and 
genuine  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  good  government, 
made  him  a  forceful  character  in  private  and  public  life, 
a  type  of  citizen  whose  departure  leaves  a  real  vacancy. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


CO-OPERATIVE  CREAMERY  REPORTS. 

Our  plant  Is  progressing  finely,  and  It  Is  all  due  to  the 
farmers  here  in  having  grit  and  backbone  enough  to 
stick  up  for  their  rights.  If  all  of  the  farmers  In  this 
country  would  combine  and  stick  together,  they  would 
certainly  see  better  prices  for  their  milk,  especially  in 
the  Summer  season.  I  have  been  handling  milk  for  23 
years,  and  I  do  enjoy  seeing  the  farmers  get  good  prices. 
We  have  several  cooperative  plants  in  this  section.  If 
we  can’t  get  the  right  prices  from  the  city  dealers,  we 
can  put  our  milk  in  butter  or  cheese.  h. 

Port  Leyden,  N.  Y. 

Our  company  was  organized  in  February  last  with 
$3,000  capital  stock  taken  by  about  35  persons;  the  milk 
station  was  purchased  of  the  McDermott  Hunger  Dairy 
Co.,  and  a  complete  outfit  for  making  cheese  installed. 
The  milk  was  sold  from  April  1  to  October  1;  April  for 
one-half  cent  less  than  New  York  Exchange,  the  re¬ 
mainder  on  basis  of  cheese  market,  taking  the  highest 
quotation  on  any  style  of  New  York  State  full  cream 
cheese,  10  pounds  of  milk  to  one  of  cheese,  and  station 
rented  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  per  annum  on  amount 
invested.  October  1  the  milk  was  sold  for  one  year  on 
same  basis,  October  1  to  April  1  on  Exchange,  remainder 
on  cheese  price  with  same  rate  for  rental  of  station.  At 
the  annual  meeting  January  6  the  report  of  secretary 
showed  that  the  patrons  had  received  a  net  price  of  $1.06 
per  100  pounds  of  milk  from  April  1  to  December  1;  amount 
paid  to  patrons  for  that  time  $23,869.42.  c. 

Lyons  Falls,  N.  Y. 

We  felt  as  though  we  were  not  getting  enough  for  our 
milk.  A  few  of  us  met  time  and  again  all  one  Summer 
and  talked  about  the  situation.  Finally  we  started  out 
with  a  paper  to  see  how  many  farmers  would  join,  and 
how  many  cows  we  could  get.  We  got  about  600  cows. 
First  we  bought  a  building  for  our  association;  then 
made  arrangements  with  a  dealer  and  supposed  we  had 
sold  our  milk,  but  In  a  few  weeks  we  found  they  had 
backed  out.  This  being  in  the  Fall  we  did  not  do  much 
until  the  next  Fall,  when  we  went  to  work  and  bought 
utensils  and  fully  equipped  our  building  for  making  both 
butter  and  cheese.  We  had  been  selling  our  milk  at  the 
Exchange  price  minus  26  cents.  Soon,  as  our  factory  was 
well  equipped,  the  dealer  came  to  us  and  said  he  was 
ready  to  meet  us  and  give  us  a  price  for  our  milk.  We 
then  sold  our  milk  for  six  months  within  one-half  cent 
of  the  Exchange  price  per  quart  or  six  cents  a  hundred 
better  than  we  had  been  getting  years  back.  This  was 
a  year  ago  last  Fall,  and  we  have  sold  by  the  six  months 
three  different  times  and  up  to  the  first  of  April  next. 
Last  November,  December  and  January  we  were  getting 
to  within  one-quarter  cent  of  Exchange  price.  We  have 
not  made  any  cheese  or  butter,  and  as  long  as  we  can 
get  about  what  the  raw  material  Is  worth,  we  may  not 
make.  But  we  are  ready  to  do  so  at  a  moment’s  notice. 
We  might  have  done  better  If  we  had  put  a  little  more 
push  in  a  year  or  two  sooner.  u.  p. 

Eaton,  N.  Y. 

The  Black  River  Valley  Milk  and  Cream  Company,  sit¬ 
uated  on  the  Rome,  Watertown  &  Ogdensburg  Railroad 
at  Greig,  was  Incorporated  August  11,  1902,  with  capital 
stock  of  $3,000,  showing  46  subscribers  at  $10  a  share. 
Ground  was  broken  for  foundation  September  23,  building 
completed  November  26,  representing  $3,500,  plant  $2,800. 
Building  is  30  x  140  with  water  privilege,  telephone  line 
and  appliances  for  handling  milk.  We  received  and 
shipped  first  milk  November  29,  20  cans;  December,  1,450 
cans,  with  receipts  Increasing  without  material  shrinkage 
to  Lyons  Falls  station  three  miles  south,  and  Glenfield, 
four  miles  north.  The  former  is  cooperative,  the  latter 
not  If  the  farmers  were  correctly  Informed  as  to  the 
working  of  cooperative  plants  there  would  be  more  of 
them.  The  first  object  in  view  Is  to  know  capacity  of  the 
plant  wanted,  and  number  of  cows;  capitalize,  put  the 
best  men  you  have  in  your  community  in  charge,  build 
your  plant,  and  confidence  is  established.  It  is  just  as 
essential  to  a  farmer  to  have  cooperative  plants  as  it  is 
to  have  a  cow.  The  former  Increases  the  price  of  milk 
and  the  latter  the  flow,  because  he  has  something  to  pro¬ 
duce  milk  for,  though  the  high  price  of  feed  confronts 
him.  If  every  farmer  would  take  one  day’s  receipts  of 
his  dairy  in  the  flush  of  milk  and  invest  in  a  cooperative 


milk  station  he  not  only  increases  his  Income  but  can 
have  a  representative  on  the  Milk  Exchange  to  say  what 
the  consumer  should  pay  for  his  milk.  h. 

Greig,  N.  Y. 

Our  company  began  business  April  1,  1901,  and  had  been 
doing  business  for  21  months  at  the  time  of  our  last  re¬ 
port.  Possibly  the  best  we  could  do  Is  to  give  the  actual 
figures  for  each  month  of  said  time: 


Milk 

received; 

Price 

Bor¬ 

den’s 

Amount 

April,  1901 . 

pounds. 

paid. 

price. 

paid. 

...  650,320 

$6,087.91 

$1.10 

$7,153.52 

May,  1901  . . . . 

. . .  771,208 

7,712.08 

.90 

6,940.87 

June,  1901  . 

....  806,510 

8,065.10 

.80 

6,452.08 

July,  1901  . 

...  673,932 

6,739.32 

.90 

6,065.38 

August,  1901  . 

....  648,643 

6,037.02 

1.05 

5,760.75 

September,  1901  .. 

...  521,644 

6,782.07 

1.25 

6,520.55 

October,  1901  . 

...  562,641 

7,884.37 

1.35 

7,595,65 

November,  1901  .. 

...  411,305 

6,169.57 

1.45 

5,963.92 

December,  1901  . . 

...  404,620 

7,087.85 

1.55 

6.270.06 

January,  1902  . 

. . .  618,720 

8,039.71 

1.65 

8,040.16 

February,  1902  . . . 

...  557,707 

8,414.59 

1.40 

7,807.89 

March,  1902  . 

. . .  829,128 

11,647.50 

1.30 

10,778.66 

April,  1902  . 

...  1,412,746 

17,665.71 

1.20 

16,952.95 

May,  1902  . 

...  1,764,080 

17,641.00 

.95 

16,758.76 

June,  1902  . 

...  1,860,639 

18,623.43 

.85 

15,815.43 

July.  1902  . 

...  1,640,266 

19,700.43 

.90 

14,762.39 

August,  1902  . 

....  1,351,371 

16,899.88 

1.05 

14,189.40 

September,  1902  . . 

....  1,079,413 

14,035.79 

1.25 

13,492.66 

October,  l902  . 

...  1,005,035 

15,075.52 

1.45 

14,573.00 

November,  1902  .. 

. . .  739,220 

12,936.12 

1.55 

11,457.91 

December,  1902  . . 

...  685,908 

13,758.35 

1.65 

11,317.48 

Total  . 

...18,794,955 

$237,003.32 

$214,669.47 

Difference.  $22,333.32  in  favor  of  cobperation  in  cash 
actually  paid  to  the  patrons  In  time  specified  above. 
Since  April  1,  1902,  this  company  has  expended  $5,687.03 
for  extension  of  building  and  improved  machinery,  and 
$1,077.60  for  new  milk  cans  which  have  never  been  used; 
these  last  two  item^  were  taken  from  the  milk  sales,  or 
the  amount  which  the  above  quantity  reported  brought  in 
cash  and  should  be  added  to  the  difference  paid  to  pa¬ 
trons,  to  give  the  actual  amount  that  our  patrons  re¬ 
ceived  above  Borden’s  price;  and  $22,333.32  plus  $5,678.03 
plus  $1,077.60  equals  $29,098.48.  In  addition  we  have  paid  all 
running  expenses  of  every  kind.  E.  r.  harknbss. 

Delhi  Cooperative  Creamery  Co. 


A  REVIEW  OF  THE  MILK  SITUATION, 

As  a  result  of  the  short  supply  of  milk  during  the  late 
Fall  and  early  Winter,  prices  have  ruled  high.  Thq  usual 
stimulating  effect  of  high  prices  has  already  begun  to 
show  in  a  visible  increase  In  the  milk  output.  While  not 
yet  sufficient  materially  to  affect  the  market  or  produce 
anything  like  a  surplus,  yet  at  the  prices  prevailing  for 
milk  and  cream  the  supply  seems  to  be  equal  to  the  de¬ 
mand.  This  is  shown  by  the  recent  decline  of  two  cents 
per  pound  on  creamery  butter.  Prices  for  milk  through¬ 
out  New  York  State  at  the  present  time  average  about 
$1.45  per  100  pounds.  A  noticeable  effect  of  the  high  prices 
for  dairy  cows,  the  correspondingly  high  prices  for  dairy 
products  and  also  of  cattle  foods  is  to  stimulate  the 
farmer  to  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  more 
careful  feeding,  that  Is,  better  balancing  of  rations,  less 
waste  of  food  nutrients,  and  also  a  desire  for  a  cow  of 
greater  capacity. 

The  present  high  prices  prevailing  for  every  grade  of 
cream  cheese  are  due  primarily  to  a  short  production, 
and  an  unusual  demand  from  home  trade  or  domestic 
sources.  This  has  been  noticeably  true  from  the  South. 
Southern  people  have,  since  the  passage  of  the  filled 
cheese  bill,  come  to  realize  the  full  value  of  cream  cheese 
as  a  food,  and  they  are  making  a  strong  demand  for  our 
fancy  New  York  State  product.  This  will  no  doubt  have 
a  stimulating  effect  upon  our  markets  this  coming  season, 
but  we  must  expect  that  the  high  prices  now  current  will 
check  consumption  somewhat  and  have  their  influence 
in  the  opposite  direction.  h.  e.  c. 


PROF.  BAILEY  ON  ORCHARD  TILLAGE. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Fruit 
Growers,  Prof.  Bailey  spoke  on  orchard  tillage.  During 
the  past  year  a  current  has  set  in  against  clean  tillage. 
He  considered  It  a  fundamental  principle  of  orcharding. 
There  is  no  one  best  method  of  working  the  land.  What 
is  best  for  one  location  may  not  be  suited  to  another. 
Whatever  method  is  easiest,  cheapest  and  most  fruitful 
of  results  Is  the  one  to  use.  Tillage  is  stirring  the  land 
for  the  land’s  sake.  The  old  methods  were  to  open  the 


land  to  put  in  the  seed,  stir  it  to  root  out  the  weeds,  and 
dig  it  up  again  to  get  out  the  crops.  Now  we  till  to  make 
land  more  productive,  lessen  Insects  and  fungus  diseases, 
save  moisture,  and  render  plant  food  available.  Clean 
tillage  is  faulty  unless  vegetable  matter  Is  put  Into  the 
soil.  Cover  cropping  is  an  element  of  tillage.  In  Cali¬ 
fornia  tillage  is  the  rule,  They  need  to  save  moisture. 
The  Bay  of  Fundy  district  does  not  need  California  prac¬ 
tices.  Objections  raised  against  clean  tillage  are:  It 
makes  great  labor  on  heavy  or  strong  soil.  Induces  too 
vigorous  growth,  causes  washing  of  the  land,  and  lessens 
quality  and  color  of  fruit.  If  loss  of  color  and  quality 
was  the  usual  result  of  clean  tillage,  that  would  be 
enough  to  condemn  it;  but  in  some  cases  tilled  orchards 
show  improvement  in  these  matters.  The  objections  to 
sod  are:  Expense  of  moisture,  surface  rooting  of  trees, 
shielding  Insects  and  diseases,  tempting  to  remove  a 
crop  of  hay  from  the  orchard,  and  inducing  shiftless 
methods.  There  is  a  compromise  between  these  two 
systems.  Climate  and  soil  conditions  determine  what  or¬ 
chard  practices  should  be.  In  Mr.  Hitchings’s  orchard 
the  soil  is  rich  and  deep.  He  has  the  finest  sod  and  the 
finest  fruit.  In  such  soil  apples  will  grow,  sod  or  no  sod. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — In  the  campaign  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  against  the  epidemic  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  in  Massachusetts  a  new  and  unlocked  for 
obstruction  has  developed  and  threatens  considerable 
trouble  If  persisted  in  by  the  authorities.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  been  informed  that  Mr.  'Phomp- 
son,  one  of  the  Federal  Inspectors,  has  been  fined  $15  by 
a  local  court  for  alleged  cruelty  to  animals.  The  re¬ 
port  to  the  Department  says  that  the  inspector  was  hav¬ 
ing  a  herd  killed,  and  two  of  the  cows  had  to  be  struck 
more  than  once  in  order  to  kill  them.  “If  the  experts  of 
the  Department,’’  said  Secretary  Wilson,  January  15, 
“are  to  be  criminally  prosecuted  In  Massachusetts,  they 
may  have  to  abandon  the  undertaking  altogether,  in 
which  case  the  State  of  Massachusetts  will  be  quaran¬ 
tined  and  permitted  to  eradicate  the  disease  within  her 
borders  herself.  One  thing  is  very  certain— the  quaran¬ 
tine  will  not  be  raised  from  that  State  until  this  work 
is  accomplished.  Of  course.  Dr.  Thompson’s  case  will 
be  appealed  and  fought  through  all  the  courts,  if  ileces- 
sary.’’ 

President  Haines  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  has  issued  a  circular  protesting 
against  the  bill  before  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
amend  Section  4386  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  which  pro¬ 
hibits  transportation  companies  from  keeping  cattle  con¬ 
fined  in  cars,  vessels  or  boats  for  more  than  28  consecu¬ 
tive  hours.  The  amendment  proposes  to  make  it  40  hours. 
This  would  mean.  President  Haines  says,  that  millions 
of  cattle  would  be  subjected  to  torture  and  be  made  unfit 
for  human  food.  The  amendment  is  unnecessary,  he  says, 
and  Is  an  attempt  to  make  the  laws  of  the  country  fit 
certain  supposed  necessities  of  competition  between  tran.s- 
portation  companies. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

One  of  the  great  little  labor  savers  Is  the  old  reliable 
Gaboon  broadcast  seeder,  manufactured  by  Goodell  & 
Company,  14  Main  St.,  Antrim,  N.  H.  No  matter  how 
large  or  small  the  farm  is  one  of  these  seeders  will  come 
In  handy  and  save  its  cost  in  one  season.  Just  write 
Goodell  Co.  for  “Sower’s  Manual,’’  which  tells  what,  when 
and  how  much  to  sow. 

The  Plerce-Williams  Company,  of  South  Haven,  Mich., 
manufacture  baskets  and  boxes  that  are  extra  strong, 
lignt  and  attractive  in  appearance,  and  that  can  be  relied 
upon  to  carry  fruit  safely.  They  are  known  as  the  Climax 
and  Bushel  Stave  baskets.  Growers  and  shippers,  and  all 
who  are  interested,  should  write  for  a  copy  of  their  latest 
illustrated  catalogue.  It  is  mailed  free. 

Duane  H.  Nash,  of  Millington,  N.  J.,  who  is  the  long 
time  advertiser  and  manufacturer  of  the  famous  Acme 
pulverizer  harrow,  clod  crusher  and  leveler,  goes  further 
to  meet  the  purchaser  on  the  sale  of  his  implement  than 
any  manufacturer  we  have  any  knowledge  of.  Mr.  Nash 
will  send  his  Acme  harrow  to  any  man  anywhere,  who 
orders  It;  and  will  give  him  ample  time  to  make  a  thor¬ 
ough  test  of  its  good  qualities  in  the  preparation  of  any 
kind  of  soil,  under  any  and  all  conditions,  and  for  any 
crop.  If  the  harrow  is  not  found  to  be  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  every  way  the  purchaser  may  return  it  at  Mr. 
Nash’s  expense.  That  is  a  simple,  straightforward  busi¬ 
ness  proposition  which  must  commend  Itself  to  the  mind 
of  any  fairly  disposed  man.  Write  the  manufacturer  for 
prices,  printed  matter  and  terms  of  trial. 


Superior  Seed  Corn. 

Our  stock  is  nowherccxcelled.  Specially  grown 
for  seed  and  carefully  selected.  Every  good 
variety  of  Field  and  Ensilage  Corn  and  Sweet  Corn.  | 
We  are  headquarters  for  all  kinds  of  sound,  fresh,  I 
tested  seeds.  Get  our  annual  seed  catalogue.  Mailed  J 
free.  Write  tO'day. 

FORD  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  Q,  Rarenaa,  0. 


IN  THE 


SEEP.  CORN 

ET  A  D  yotj  are 
getting 

I  have  a  limited  amount  of  extra  selected 
j  Stock  seed  of  the  Shenandoah  Yellow, 

*  that  has  made  Shenandoah  famous, 

I  and  of  the  Io\va  Silver  Mine,  best  medium  \ 

>  early  white  corn  grown,  that  I  will  offer  while  i 

•  It  lasts  at  $2.50  per  bushel,  f.  o.  b.,  Shenan- ' 
J  Uoah,  carefully  packed  in  tlie  ear  in  new ' 
,  specially  made  crates.  These  are  carefully  | 
» chosen  ears  just  like  you  would  pick  out  for  i 
I  yourself.  When  you  see  the  corn  if  not  wholly 

*  ®’Jfied,  return  it  and  get  youi-  money  back. 

>  is  no  50-cent  stuff,  it’s  REAL  SEED 
I  C'OlvN. 

HENRY  FIELD, 

•  Seedsman.  Shenandoah,  la. 


ESTABLISHED  1802. 


for  over  a  hundred  years  have  been  universally 
recogmized  as  the  standard  of  excellence. 

OUR  CATALOGUE — the  102d  successive  an¬ 
nual  edition — contains  a  more  complete  assort¬ 
ment  and  fuller  cultural  directions  than  any  other 
seed  annual  published.  It  contains  128  large-size 
pages,  and  in  addition  16  full-page,  half-tone 
plates,  and  is  in  every  respect  and  without  ex¬ 
ception  the  most  complete,  most  reliable  and 
most  beautiful  of  American  Garden  Annuals. 
We  Mail  It  Free. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

36  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


HARRIS’  SEEDS 


From  the  Grower  to  the  Sower 


Wholesale  Prices  to  All.  They  are  not 
nt  i.-  J  .  .  “cheap  seeds,’’ but  the  best  seeds  erown. 

and  ^ave  to  pay  for  seeds  not  so  good.  We  raise  them  on  our  own  farm 

kinds^fVaim H  ®  We  raise  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Seed  Potatoes  and  al> 

•^uusoi  farm  Seeds.  Large  Catalogue  free.  Don’t  miss  seeing  it.  Send  us  your  address  now 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Moreton  Farm,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


LIVINGSTON 


THE 

TOMATO  MAN? 

WE  ARE  ORIGINAL  INTRODUCERS  OF 

Beauty,  Stone,  Acme,  Paragon,  Favorite,  Perfection,  Etc.,  Etc. 

THESE  TOMATOES  have  made  us  famous  the  world  over.  You 
ought  to  get  your  TOMATO  Seed,  at  least,  from  us.  Try  It  once— Just  once 
is  all  we  ask.  Our  SEED  ANNUAL,  104  pages,  FREE. 

THE  LIVINGSTON  SEED  CO.,  Box  309,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER 

fin  fact  everything  in  the  Nursery  and  Florist  line.  We  send 
by  mail  postpaid  Needs,  Plants,  Roses,  Bulbs,  Niuall  'Frees, 
p-  Etc.,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed,  larger  by  express  or  freight. 

Bend  for  our  elegant  168  page  free  catalogue  and  see  what  values  we  give  for  your 
money.  49  years.  44  greenhouse,  1,000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  A  HARRISON  CO.,  Box200t  Palnesville,  Ohio. 


THAT 

SUCCEED 

The  seed  hoose  of  D.  Landreth  &  Sons,  the  oldest  ia  America,  has  had  119  yeara*  experience  with 
r  *5??^  results  of  this  are  placed  at  the  service  of  farmers  and  gardeners  In  a  finely  lUus- 

tratea  ^talogue.  Issued  free.-  Ko  grower  of  seeds,  professional  or  amateur,  can  afi'ord  to  ho 
without  the  valiiiible  information  contained  in  this  catalogue.  Send  for  lU 

aMERICa’S  BED  FOR  1903. 

The  plant.s  to  make  this  attractive  and  showy  bed  are  worth  from  $2.75  to  $5.00  according 
to  size,  but  you  can  have  the  Seeds  to  grow  them,  free  of  charge,  by  enclosing  this  advertise¬ 
ment  with  your  cash  order  amounting  to  $1.00  or  more.  See  large  illustration  and  full 
description  in  Landreth’s Catalogue.  Write tOrday  for  the  catalogue. 

Good  Gardens  .JW  _  ,  ,  « 

Assured  &  SoilS, 

iAS,  TICK,  formerly  of  ttoeheiter, 

B.ii.gier  of  UaJl  Order  ilepuiment^ 


Philadelphia. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

A  BASIN  CUT. 

There  wasn’t  any  barber  at  the  cross¬ 
roads  years  ago, 

For  it  only  liad  ten  houses.  In  a  funny, 
straggling  row; 

While  on  a  dusty  corner  stood  the  queer 
old-fashioned  store, 

Whose  bell  went  ting-a-lingle  a  full  minute 
o’er  the  door; 

And  the  little  man  who  kept  it  made  no 
great  pretensions,  but 
He’d  give  one  for  a  sixpence  what  he  called 
a  basin  cut. 

When  a  grinning  urchin  shuttled  In,  he’d 
seat  liim  on  a  box. 

And  tie  an  apron  round  his  neck  to  catch 
tlie  falling  locks; 

Then  he’d  tit  a  small  tin  basin  on  the  tow- 
head  for  a  guide. 

And  snip  off  with  precision  all  the  hair 
that  was  outside; 

And,  if  the  boy  was  restless,  he  would 
clicck  him  with  “Tut!  tut! 

You  shouldiv’t  squirm  and  wriggle  when 
you  get  a  basin  cut!’’ 

If  by  mistake  he  nipped  an  ear,  he  hastily 
would  stop 

To  shove  into  the  puckered  mouth  a  mon¬ 
strous  lollipop; 

And  while,  ’twixt  grief  and  joy,  the  little 
boy  would  suck  away, 

He’d  tell  him  that  he  hoped  to  see  him 
President  some  day; 

"Why,  Abr’am  Uincoln,”  he  would  add, 
*‘was  born  in  a  log  hut. 

And,  like  as  not,  when  he  was  young  he 
had  a  basin  cut!” 

They  have  now  a  modern  barber,  for  the 
place  since  tlien  has  grown. 

And  the  boys  who  once  had  basin  cuts 
have  youngsters  of  their  own; 

While  the  old  man  is  so  feeble  that  his 
working  days  are  done, 

And  he  likes  to  sit  a-dozlng,  in  a  warm 
spot  in  the  «un; 

The  little  store,  the  queer  old  store,  has 
been  a  long  time  shut. 

And  he  couldn’t  trust  his  trembling  hand 
to  give  a  basin  cut! 

—  Malcolm  Douglass,  in  Catholic  Standard 
and  Times. 

* 

A  HOUSEWIFE  who  lias  tried  it  says 
that  a  delicious  combination  jelly  is 
made  by  cooking  a  half  peck  each  of 
apples  and  quinces  and  a  quart  of  cran¬ 
berries  together  until  soft,  after  barely 
covering  with  water.  Strain,  and  to 
every  pint  of  juice  allow  a  scant  pint  of 
sugar,  then  proceed  as  with  other  jel¬ 
lies.  It  is  delicately  flavored,  and  a 
beautiful  pink  in  color. 

* 

It  is  the  custom  at  some  social  gath¬ 
erings  to  mix  various  objects,  such  as 
coins,  rings,  thimbles,  etc.,  in  a  cake,  to 
furnish  amusement  to  the  guests.  There 
are  two  objections  to  this  custom,  as 
ordinarily  carried  out;  some  of  the 
metal  articles  may  not  be  perfectly 
clean,  and  there  is  the  risk  that  the 
smallest  among  them  may  be  swallowed. 
The  best  plan  is  to  twist  each  article  in 
a  bit  of  oiled  paper,  which  will  prevent 
risks  from  either  cause. 

Keep  a  bottle  of  glycerine  and  rose 
water,  mixed,  near  the  sink,  and,  when¬ 
ever  the  hands  have  been  wet,  rub  a  few 
drops  of  this  over  them  before  drying 
on  the  towel.  It  is  wonderful  how 
much  this  does  to  prevent  chapping, 
which,  during  frosty  weather,  is  a  mis¬ 
ery  to  most  women  doing  general  house¬ 
work.  Of  course  the  same  emollient 
should  be  used  at  night,  just  before  go¬ 
ing  to  bed,  but  this  alone  will  not  heal 
the  roughened  skin  when  the  daily  work 
includes  frequent  dishwashing  and  care 
of  stoves. 

The  following  directions  are  given  for 
a  home-made  substitute  for  linoleum  on 
the  kitchen  floor:  Take  any  old  carpet 
that  is  whole,  but  too  shabby  for  use, 
clean  thoroughly,  and  tack  it  down 
smoothly  on  the  kitchen  floor.  Then 
make  a  good,  thick  boiled  starch  of  flour 
and  watei’.  Rub  a  coat  of  this  starch  in 
the  carpet  with  a  whitewash-brush,  and 


in  about  24  hours,  or  when  the  starch  is 
thoroughly  dry,  give  it  a  coat  of  paint — 
any  color  desired.  Dark  red  is  a  desir¬ 
able  color  for  a  kitchen.  When  the 
paint  is  dry,  give  a  second  coat,  and  you 
will  have  a  cheap  and  durable  floor-cov¬ 
ering,  equal  to  linoleum,  at  about  one- 
fourth  the  cost.  By  giving  it  a  coat  of 
paint  once  a  year  it  will  last  for  years. 
This  seems  worth  trying. 

• 

Lyonnatse  potatoes  afford  a  pleasant 
variation  from  the  ordinary  way  of 
warming  over  this  vegetable.  Put  IV^ 
table.spoonful  of  butter  in  a  frying  pan; 
when  melted  add  a  scant  tablespoonful 
of  chopped  onion;  let  it  slightly  color, 
then  add  two  cupfuls  of  cold  boiled  pota¬ 


toes  cut  into  dice.  Stir  until  the  potato 
has  absorbed  all  the  butter  and  become 
slightly  browned;  then  sprinkle  with 
salt,  pepper  and  a  tablespoonful  of 
(dropped  parsley.  Mix  well  and  serve 
very  hot. 

Theke  are  cases  where  it  is  unwise  to 
be  too  scientific.  One  of  our  contem¬ 
poraries  tells  how  the  principal  trustee 
of  School  District  No.  16  was  entertain¬ 
ing  a  ‘young  man,  fresh  from  college, 
who  had  driven  out  to  his  house  to  ap¬ 
ply  for  the  position  of  teacher  of  the 
school  in  that  district.  As  they  sat  on 
the  porch  after  dinner  the  trustee  casu¬ 
ally  called  attention  to  a  familiar  little 
orange-colored  uug,  with  black  spots  on 
its  back,  that  was  crawling  on  the  floor. 

“I  s’pose  you  know  what  that  is?”  he 
said. 

‘Yes,”  replied  the  applicant,  eager  to 
show  his  technical  knowledge.  ‘‘That 
is  a  Coccinella  septempunctata.” 

‘‘Young  man,”  was  the  rejoinder,  ‘‘a 
feller  that  don’t  know  a  ladybug  when 
he  sees  it  can’t  get  my  vote  fur  teacher 
in  this  district.” 

* 

New  Spring  shirt  waists  appear  in  the 
shop  windows  just  as  soon  as  the  Christ¬ 
mas  goods  are  gone.  The  first  display 
this  year  showed  a  great  variety  of  white 
and  ecru  waists,  many  of  them  elabor¬ 
ately  embroidered.  The  figured  white 
madras,  giving  damask  effects,  seems 
likely  to  be  as  much  used  as  last  Sum¬ 
mer.  Unbleached  crash  toweling  em- 
liroidered  heavily  in  white  makes  some 
very  stylish  waists.  One  novelty  in 
trimming  is  the  use  of  the  rings  ordi¬ 
narily  used  in  Battenberg  lace.  One 
waist  of  pink  chambray  had  these  white 
linen  rings  in  triangular  groups  of  three 
down  the  front,  and  the  rings  were  also 
used  on  the  stock.  The  novel  stock  ac¬ 
companying  these  new  waists  has  one 
square  tab  about  three  inches  each  way 
in  the  middle  of  the  front,  the  stock  and 
tab  being  cut  all  in  one  piece.  The 
sleeves  show  very  little  change  so  far 
from  the  prevailing  bishop  shape.  The 
large  buttons  that  have  been  used  all 
Winter  appear  on  these  wash  waists; 


also  removable  buttons  that  pin  on  like 
a  brooch.  Some  of  these  come  in  sets 
of  four;  three  of  even  size  to  fasten  the 
front,  and  one  larger  for  the  belt.  These 
sets  in  plain  pearl  are  pretty,  and  give 
a  finish  to  any  waist. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  so-called  shirt-waist  dresses  of 
last  year  proved  so  useful  and  becoming 
whether  made  of  cotton,  silk  or  wool, 
that  they  are  to  be  equally  popular  the 
coming  season.  The  skirt  and  waist  fig¬ 
ured  would  combine  to  form  a  desirable 
model,  both  being  trimmed  with  straps, 
which  could  be  arranged  either  of  the 
same  material  as  the  suit,  or  of  contrast¬ 
ing  goods.  The  waist  is  made  over  a 
fitted  lining  that  closes  at  the  center 
front  and  serves  as  a  foundation  for  the 
outside.  The  blouse  consists  of  a  plain 
back  and  of  fronts  that  are  tucked  at 
their  edges  and  again  at  the  shoulders, 
where  they  are  so  laid  as  to  give  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  a  broad  box  pleat.  Between  these 
tucks,  at  the  center,  and  over  the  shoul¬ 
der  seams  are  applied  the  pointed  straps 
that  are  held  by  small  black  buttons. 
The  sleeves  are  moderately  full  and  are 
finished  with  oddly  shaped  cuffs  that 
match  the  trimming  straps.  The  stock 
is  in  regulation  style  with  the  addition 
of  curved  straps.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  the  medium  size  ‘is 
4%  yards  21  inches  wide,  3%  yards  27 
inches  wide  or  214  yards  44  inches  wide. 
The  pattern  No.  4301  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40-inch  bust  mea¬ 
sure;  price  10  cents  from  this  office. 

The  skirt  is  shaped  with  seven  gores 
with  pleats  at  the  edges  which  meet  and 
are  stitched  to  form  slot  seams  to  flounce 
depth,  from  which  point  they  fall  free 
and  provide  ample  flare.  The  back  fits 
snugly,  without  fullness  at  the  top,  in 
habit  style,  flaring  at  the  lower  edge. 
The  straps  are  stitched  to  position  over 
the  seam  in  back  and  at  the  center  of  the 
other  gcTres,  but  can  be  omitted  when  a 
plain  effect  is  preferred.  The  quantity 
of  material  required  for  the  medium  size 
is  10  yards  21  inches  wide,  9%  yards  27 
inches  wide,  614  yards  44  inches  wide  or 
5%  yards  52  inches  wide,  when  material 


has  figure  or  nap;  514  yards  44  inches 
wide,  4%  yards  52  inches  wide  when  ma¬ 
terial  has  neither  figure  nor  nap,  with 
1%  yard  of  silk  for  straps.  The  pattern 
No.  4307  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26, 
28  and  30-inch  waist  measure;  price  10 
cents  from  this  office. 


In  comparing  Grain-0  and  coffee 
remember  that  while  the  taste  is 
the  same  Grain-O  gives  health  and 
strength  while  coffee  shatters  the 
nervous  system  and  breeds  disease 
of  the  digestive  organs.  Thinking 
people  prefer  Grain-O  and  its  ben¬ 
efits. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

Atgrocers  eceiywhere  ;  1~>c,  and  25c.  per  package. 


DEPOSITS  EARN  5% 


I>ai(l  In 
Capital 
S  1,000,000 

Assets 

#1,000,000 

Surplus 

#1  sn.ooo 


Depo.sits  may  be  made  or  withdrawn 
at  any  time,  and  bear  earnings  for 
every  day  invested.  I’aid  (quarterly 
by  chock.  Read  following  extracts 
from  letters  of  depositors: 

“/  knmv  of  no  belter  coiiducted  or 
safer  Institution  to  deal  with.” 

“/  have  found  the  Company  very 
promptin  payment  of  interest.” 

“/  believe  no  investment  Is  safer.” 
tJNDKK  STATE  BANKING  DEPAUT- 
MENT  8UPHKVISI0N. 

Our  business  is  nonrspeeutative. 
Write  us  for  full  particulars. 


Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co., 

11.34  Itroarlway,  New  York. 


No  Smoke  Honse.  Smoke  meat  with 
KRAUSERSr  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  delicion.  flavor. 
Cheaper,  cleaner  than  old  way.  Send  for  olr 
cnlar.  E.  Krautier  Sc  Bro.f  Milton,  Pa. 


Ih£  KALAMAZOO 


All  our  cook  stoves 
071(1  Ranges  equipped 
with  jHitent  oven  tnev 
mometer,  v^hich  makes 
baking  a  delight. 


The  only  strictly  high  grade  stoves  and  ranges 
sold  direct  from  factory  to  user  at  factory  prices. 
They  are  sold  on  a 

360  DAYS 

Don’t  buy  until  you  have  investigated  our  special 
proposition.  Send  for  FREE  catalogue  No.  114 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO., 
Manufacturers,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Farmers’ 

Telephones 

are  not  untried  iioveltleB. 
Thousands  now  use  them 
daily.  For  this  purpose  there 
is  no  instrument  bettor  than 

Our  S4a.i\da.rd  No.  2, 


which  is  shown  in  thecut  This  Is 
no  trust  nor  monopoly  phone.  No 
rents,  no  royalties.  All  your 
own.  Simple,  perfect  in  calling, 
sending  and  receiving.  Kiioal  to 
any  phone  made.  We  lurniah 
switchboards  and  all  aocess- 
orle«.  Does  it  interest 
you!  Write  for  our 
catalogue.  Sent  free. 

THE  U.  S.  ELECTRIC  MfO.  CO., 
800  Elm  St..  Butler,  Pu. 


if^Ejhu  li^raWatch 

should^ve  a  Jas.  Boss  fitlffened  Gold  Case  in  order 
to  protect  the  works  and  lesson  the  cost  of  repairs.  The 
Bo-ss  Case  Is  made  of  two  layers  of  solid  gold  with  a  layer  of 
Btllfening  metal  between.  It  Is  better  than  a  solid  gold  case 
becau.se  it  is  stronger  and  so  close-fitting  as  to  keep  out  gas, 
smoke,  dust  and  dampness. 


Stiffened 

GOLD 


MS,  BOSS 
Watch  Cases 

are  recognized  aa  the  standard  the  world  over,  and 
sold  as  such  by  all  Jewelers.  The  Boss  la  the  only 
Btiffenpd  case  in  use  long  enough  to  prove  by  actual 
wear  that  they  will  outlast  the  25-year  guarantoe. 

There  ia  none  “Just  as  good."  Tho  Keystone  trade¬ 
mark  here  shown  la  stamped  in  each  Boss  case  ffjr 
Consult  the  jeweler.  Write  us  for  booklet. 

THE  KEYSTONE  WATCH  CASE  CO.,  Philadelphia. 
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Cakes  Withotit  Eggs. 

Will  you  give  recipes  for  cake,  cookies 
and  puddings  without  eggs?  Some  of  The 
K,  N.-Y.  readers  are  deprived  of  a  Hock 
of  poultry  in  these  times  of  liigh  prices, 
and,  like  myself,  have  to  look  for  some- 
tliing  else  for  dessert  than  “good  things" 
concocted  with  eggs.  I  have  hunted  high 
and  low  in  recipe  books  and  papers  for 
ways  to  cook  witliout  eggs,  but  99  out  of  a 
100  will  liave  more  eggs  in  one  recipe  than 
the  moderate  purse  can  supply.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  gives  so  many  helpful  things  that  I 
venture  to  ask  this  favor,  hojiing  some  one 
can  tell  soon  how  to  make  sugar  cookies 
without  eggs.  1  tried  my  old  recipe,  simply 
leaving  out  the  eggs,  but  they  fell  flat. 

Here  is  a  good  way  to  pop  corn:  Heat 
a  good-sized  iron  kettle,  put  in  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  sweet  new  lard  and  same  of 
.salt  (if  one  cannot  afford  butter);  when  it 
smokes  turn  in  a  coffee  cupful  of  shelled 
rice  corn,  cover,  but  stir  with  long-handled 
spoon  all  the  time.  Soon  it  will  pop  beau¬ 
tifully  :md  you  will  turn  out  a  sl.x-tiuart 
Iian  full  t)f  lovely  white  tender  corn.  This 
Is  a  gi'eat  improvement  on  the  old  slow 
way  witii  popper.  f.  m.  b. 

Eggless  Cookies. — Take  two-thirds  of 
a  cupful  of  melted  butter  (not  oily),  IV2 
cupful  of  sour  (not  too  thick)  cream, 
I  wo  cupfuls  of  sugar,  a  pinch  of  soda, 
and  enough  flour  to  roll  out  easily.  Stir 
the  butter  and  cream  together,  then  add 
the  sugar  and.  beat  well.  Add  the  soda 
to  the  flour  and  mix  into  a  smooth 
dough,  roll  out,  cut  and  bake  in  a  quick 
oven.  Keep  all  the  materials  as  cold  as 
possible  while  mixing,  roiling  and  cut¬ 
ting,  and  the  cakes  will  require  less  flour 
and  be  very  much  nicer  and  crisper. 

Eggless  Cake. — Beat  one  cupful  of 
sugar  and  half  a  cupful  of  butter  to  a 
cream;  add  a  cupful  of  milk,  measure 
two  cupfuls  of  sifted  flour,  add  three 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  a  level 
teaspoonful  of  cinnamon,  half  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  grated  nutmeg  and  a  pinch 
of  cloves.  Sift  several  times  until  the 
Hour  is  light  and  fluffy,  then  stir  into 
the  other  materials  and  add  a  cupful  of 
seeded  floured  raisins.  Bake  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven. 

Eggless  (jingerbread. — .Mix  one  cupful 
of  molasses,  one  cuiiful  of  brown  sugar 
and  one  tablespoonful  of  butter  togeth¬ 
er,  add  gradually  one  cupful  of  milk. 
Measure  five  cupfuls  of  flour,  add  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder  and 
teaspoon  fill  of  ginger  and  the  same  of 
cinnamon.  Sift  and  add  to  the  other 
mixture.  Bake  in  a  large  shallow  bis¬ 
cuit  pan  and  eat  warm. 

Noel  Fruit  Cake. — This  contains  neith¬ 
er  butter  nor  eggs.  One  pound  fat  salt 
pork  chopped  fine,  one  cupful  brown 
sugar,  one  cupful  New  Orleans  molasses 
in  which  is  dissolved  one  teaspoonful  of 
soda,  one  pound  each  of  raisins,  cur¬ 
rants  and  figs  chopped  fine,  one-fourth 
pound  citron  chopped  fine,  one  wineglass 
of  coffee  (substituted  for  brandy),  2)4 
cu])fuls  of  flour  well  browned.  This  will 
make  one  large  loaf  or  two  small  ones. 
The  longer  kept  the  better  it  is.  This 
may  be  iced  or  not.  A  boiled  milk  frost¬ 
ing  i.«  good  while  eggs  are  high. 

Ginger  Wafers. — Cream  one  cupful  of 
butter  with  one  cupful  of  sugar  and  add 
one  cupful  of  molasses  and  half  a  cupful 
of  strong  cold  coffee.  Sift  together  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  soda,  one  tablespoonful 
of  ginger  and  enough  flour  to  make  a 
dough  just  stiff  enough  to  roll  out  thin. 
Cut  out  with  a  cooky  cutter  and  bake  in 
a  quick  oven. 

Ginger  Gems. — Put  one  cupful  of 
molasses,  one  cupful  of  sugar  and  one 
large  tablespoonful  of  butter  in  a  sauce¬ 
pan  and  warm  slightly,  beat  up  well  and 
stir  for  10  or  12  minutes;  then  add  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  ginger,  one  teaspoonful 
of  cinnamon  and  gradually  stir  in  one 
cupful  of  milk.  Sift  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder  with  five  cupfuls  of  sift¬ 
ed  flour  and  add  to  the  mixture.  If  you 
want  them  a  little  richer  stir  in  half  a 
cupful  of  seeded  raisins  or  chopped 
dates.  Bake  them  in  well  greased  gem 
pans  and  eat  them  hot. 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs. Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  Is  the  Best. — Adv. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


A  boiled  icing  is  made  without  eggs  as 
follows:  Put  one  cupful  of  sugar,  half 
a  cupful  of  milk  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
butter  in  a  saucepan  and  boil  10  minutes 
or  until  it  is  thick,  add  a  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla  and  beat  until  cool  enough  to 
spread  on  the  cake.  We  use  a  good 
many  milk  puddings,  such  as  rice,  sago 
and  taiiioca,  and  these  can  be  made 
without  eggs;  also  brown  Betty,  short¬ 
cake  made  with  canned  fruit,  and  steam¬ 
ed  fruit  puddings.  Steamed  puddings 
with  suet  crust  can  be  made  without 
eggs,  and  they  are  very  nice. 


Winter  Work  at  Home. 

Recently  there  appeared  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
suggestions  for  farmers’  wives  and  daugh¬ 
ters  to  eaiii  pocket  money.  Tliose  were 
all  for  Summer  employment.  My  lot  is  cast 
on  a  fruit  farm;  therefore  tliere  is  no  time 
to  do  work  expi'essly  for  myself  In  Sum¬ 
mer.  Could  you  suggest  anything  for 
Winter  montlis?  If  so,  your  advice  will  be 
thankfully  received. 

Canada.  a  faumer's  daughter. 

This  is  a  vital  question  which  wiii  ap- 
peai  to  many.  As  our  correspondent 
says,  the  advice  offered  was  for  Summer 
work  entirely.  In  many  rural  homes 
women  as  well  as  men  have  more 
leisure  in  the  Winter,  and  there  is  often 
a  certain  isolation,  the  result  of  in¬ 
clement  weather  or  bad  roads,  which 
makes  enforced  leisure  very  monoton¬ 
ous.  If  anyone  can  give  practical  ex¬ 
perience  of  fairly  remunerative  Winter 
home  work  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of 
it.  There  are  many  advertisements,  in 
papers  of  a  certain  class,  of  “easy  work 
at  home.”  We  have  investigated  a  great 
number  of  these  advertisements,  which 
include  writing  circulars,  preparing  and 
selling  quack  nostrums  and  toilet  ar¬ 
ticles,  knitting  and  crochet  work  and 
embroidery  of  various  classes.  They  all 
told  the  same  specious  tale;  tnere  were 
preliminary  fees  to  the  advertiser,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  attempts  at  work  that  proved 
unsalable.  In  legitimate  manufacturing 
the  tendency  is  against  home  work,  be¬ 
cause  it  leads  to  the  sweat-shop,  and 
year  by  year  less  woman’s  handiwork  is 
given  out.  In  the  great  cities  the  labor 
organizations,  the  Consumers’  League, 
and  similar  bodies  working  for  the  bet¬ 
terment  of  the  workers  use  their  influ¬ 
ence  against  home  work,  which  is  not 
surprising  when  we  stop  to  think  what 
tenement  home  work  means.  The  ideal 
rural  home  work  is  something  that  lifts 
the  artisan  to  the  level  of  the  artist,  like 
the  Abnakee  rugs,  or  the  Deerfield  weav¬ 
ing.  What  have  our  friends  to  say  to 
our  Canadian  questioner? 


Girls  and  Housework. 

In  these  days,  when  there  are  so  many 
occupations  open  to  women,  there  are  a 
good  many  girls  who  despise  and  dislike 
housework,  and  are  determined  never  to 
do  it  if  by  any  means,  fair  or  foul,  they 
can  avoid  it.  A  large  proportion  of 
them  will  marry,  and  a  sorry  mess  they 
will  make  of  homekeeping.  Even  if  they 
have  means  and  can  hire  the  work  done, 
they  are  likely  to  have  green  girls,  and 
they  will  no't  know  how  to  train  them. 
The  girls  who  have  this  horror  of  house¬ 
work  are  not  always  the  daughters  of 
even  well-to-do  people,  and  they  are  the 
very  ones  who  should  know  the  most 
about  housekeeping,  for  the  less  one  has 
to  do  with,  the  more  brains  and  experi¬ 
ence  are  needed  in  order  to  manage 
well.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  mother  who 
neglects  this  branch  of  her  daughter’s 
education  is  little  less  than  criminal. 
“But  she  may  never  marry  and  will  not 
need  it.”  It  is  strange  that  this  reason 
should  be  urged  when  in  many  cases  a 
large  number  of  the  studies  taught  in 
school  and  college  are  never  made  use 
of  after  graduation.  And  why  is  not 
housework  as  good  discipline  as  Greek 
or  algebra?  It  would  probably  be  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  make  these  girls  of 
whom  I  am  thinking  believe  that  it 
takes  a  high  order  of  intelligence  to  do 
housework  well,  and  that  It  is  capable 
of  being  made  a  work  of  art.  But  if 
they  are  made  to  do  it  and  carefully 
trained,  they  will  believe  it  then. 

The  way  some  girls  do  the  things  they 
have  to  do  about  the  house  explains  why 
they  think  it  is  degrading  work;  it  is  de¬ 
grading,  the  way  they  do  it.  Did  you 
ever  have  one  of  these  “no-housework- 
in-mine,  please,  I-won’t-wash-dlshes- 
for-anybody”  girls  visit  you?  And  did 
you  ever  manage  it  so  she  had  to  do  up 
the  dishes?  You  suggested  that  she 
wear  an  apron,  so  as  to  save  her  dress, 


and  as  she  put  it  on  she  also  put  on  an 
expression  of  intense  disgust.  Then  she 
proceeded  to  wash  the  dishes — like  a 
man.  She  did  not  use  enough  water,  she 
spattered  things  a  good  deal,  she 
slammed  things  rather  more  than  was 
necessary.  The  dishes  were  cloudy  and 
had  a  rough,  gummy  feeling,  and  she 
put  them  in  most  unlikely  places.  And 
after  she  had  taken  herself  away,  you 
found  that  she  had  overlooked  a  num¬ 
ber  of  pieces,  and  had  forgotten  a  kettle 
or  two,  and  to  wash  out  the  sink  or  to 
wipe  around  it,  and  had  left  the  dish 
towels  in  damp,  and  the  dishcloth  in 
soppy  wads.  And  so  you  had  to  get  some 
fresh,  soapy  water  and  clean  up,  and  it 
took  you  nearly  as  long  as  it  would  have 
done  to  do  all  the  work  yourself.  So 
you  never  got  her  to  wash  dishes  again, 
and  that  was  just  what  she  wanted. 

Now  if  she  liad  been  a  competent 
housekeeper  she  would  have  helped  you 
clear  away  the  table,  and  when  you  had 
put  away  the  food  she  would  have  had 
half  the  dishes  washed,  and  you  would 
have  put  them  away  and  would  have  no¬ 
ticed  how  clean  and  bright  they  were, 
and  she  would  have  washed  out  the  sink 
and  the  towels  and  put  everything  in 
order,  and  as  she  stood  wiping  her  hands 
she  would  have  looked  about  the  room 
with  a  feeling  of  pride,  and  you  would 
have  glanced  at  the  clock  and  said: 
“How  quickly  we  got  the  dishes  done,” 
and  she  wouldn’t  have  felt  a  bit  degrad¬ 
ed  or  as  if  she  had  been  doing  drudgery. 

Then  if  you  had  glanced  into  her  room 
you  would  have  noticed  how  smooth  her 
bed  looked,  the  white  spread  drawn 
tight  and  square  and  tucked  in  evenly, 
and  the  pillows  on  straight.  The  other 
girl’s  bed  looks  as  if  “slung”  togethei’-  -- 
not  an  elegant  word,  but  it  just  ex¬ 
presses  the  looks  of  the  bed,  the  spread 
askew  and  wrinkles  showing  through, 
and  the  pillows  looking  as  if  fired  from 
a  cannon.  Now  if  a  girl  is  not  faithful 
in  little  things,  if  she  is  careless  and 
slovenly  about  housework,  how  can  she 
succeed  in  other  business?  But  if  she 
has  been  trained  to  do  all  kinds  of 
housework  in  the  best  way,  will  it  not 
be  invaluable  discipline  and  training, 
even  though  she  never  should  be  called 
upon  to  do  it,  but  should  enter  some 
larger  field  of  labor? 

SUSAN  BUOWN  ROBBINS. 


Some  Coffees 

are  Glazed 

with  a  cheap  coating. 
If  glazing  helps  coffee 
why  aren’t  the  high- 
priced  Mochas  and  Javas- 
glazed  also? 


Lion  Coffee 

is  not  glazed.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  pure  and  has  a 
delicious  flavor. 

The  se&Ied  package  Insures  uni¬ 
form  quality  and  freshness. 


i 


ReUeve 

Asthma, 

Bronchitis, 

Catarrh. 


Cure 

Coughs, 

Sore  Throat, 
Hoarseness. 


Nothing  excels  this  simple  remedy. 


WRINGERS 

a.s  they  should  be  are  illustrated  in  the  flue  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  AMERICAN  WRINGER  CO., 

99  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 
Write  them  before  yon  buy. 


A  LOCOMOTIVE 

Thorough  Home  Instruetioii. 

Small  I’liarge — Kasy  Terms. 
Railroads  need  tliousuiids  of  in¬ 
structed  Firemen  annmiUy.  GODl) 
BAY  and  chance  to  bocome  an  En¬ 
gineer— the  HIUIIKST  PAID  KM- 
I’LOYKK  on  railroads.  Heli.toeiu- 
ploymeiit  011  proper  qualiUcation. 
NonFOI.K&WESTERN  RATI.WAY  CO 
Bliictleld.  VV.  Va.,Nov.  10,1902. 
The  Hallway  Kdncallonal  Associa¬ 
tion,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Gentlenien— I  have  your  favor  of 
November  Bth,  in  regard  to  qualltications  of  Mr.  t'.  K. 
Bcinkampen,  and  I  have  given  him  employment  as 
locomotive  Ureinan.  1  have  to  emi)loy  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  tlromen,  and  would  be  glad  to  liear  from  yon  at 
any  time  you  may  have  any  bright  young  men  who  de¬ 
sire  positions.  Yours  truly, 

Ij.  P.  LiQON,  Uivision  Master  Mechanic. 

ENROLL  NOW  for  tne  great  Winter  increase  of 
force  on  all  railroads.  Particulars  Erkk. 

THE  RAILWAY  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION, 
Station  B-25,  Brooklyn— New  York. 


DIETZ 


Coir*  Blast 


Blizzard  Lanterns 

don’t  grime,  smoke  or  flicker.  The  cold  blast 
principle— burning  the  pure,  cold  air— makes 
them  yield  the  largest,  whitest,  steadiest  light 
of  any  lantern  made. 

Perfection  for  Convenience, 
Absolute  in  Safety. 

They  burn  19  hours  on  one  filling.  You  need  never  remove 
the  globe  to  light,  trim  or  extingui.sh.  Convenient  side  lever 
raises,  lowers  and  locks  to  burner  when  in  use.  See  that  your 
dealer  shows  you  a  IHETZ  when  you  go  to  buy.  The  name  onevery 
one.  If  it’s  not  thero  have  him  send  for  one  or  write  to  >is  your¬ 
self.  We  will  send  you  our  illustrated  lantern  cataloglf  you  ask  for  It. 

R.  E.  Dietz  Company,  87  Laight  St.,  New  York. 

Established  1840. 


A  NEW  INVENTION! 


MAKER. 


RIO  A  O  ES  Write  for  Special  offer  to  Men  and  Women,  at  hoiiio  or  trav- 

BlVt  W  I1USTI.KKS.  eling.  all  or  part  time,  showing,  taking  orders  and  appointing 

agents  for  II  AKlllMON’S  »1.VK  VLiAMK  NKW  FUKl.  Oil.  SXO  VK»,  with  or 
without  Itaaiator  attachment  for  heating.  Wonderful  invention.  Just  out.  Noth- 

lAQrlaVseuer:  Splendlcl  for  Coolci and  Heating 

'  We  want  Agents,  Salesmen  and  Managers  in  every  State.  Biggest 
money-maker  ever  offered.  Kuormous  demand  year  round,  in  every 
city,  town,  village  and  among  farmers.  C'listomers  delighted. 

Write  tor  catalogue— Most  Wonderful  Stove  ever  Invoutad. 

A  Spoonful  of  Oil  Makes 
A  Hogshead  of  Fuel  Gas. 

its  own  Kuel  (was  from  Keroaene  or 
common  coal  oil.  No  wick,  dirt,  stivoko,  kindling,  aahoa. 
Splendid  for  cooking.  Makes  fine  Heating  Mtovo  for 
rooms,  stores,  ortices,  with  Kadlator  attachment. 

CHEAPEST  AND  SAFEST  FUEL 

a  week  shotild  furnish  Fuel  Gas  for  small  family  for  cook¬ 
ing.  A  gallon  of  Kerosene  oil  costing  «c  to  luc  will  fur¬ 
nish  Fuel  Gas  for  a  constant  bluo  tlume,  liuttest  fire,  for 
about  eighteen  hours. 

NO  MORE  RIO  COAL  smoky  oIl  wick  stoves, 

dangerous  gasoline  stoves,  etc.  Our  stoves  are  a  delight— 
absolutely  safe— wil  not  explode  smmie,  ejisily  operated.  Haudsoluely  made  of  sheet  steel,  linoly  tlnished 
—last  for  years.  All  sizes.  UP. 

Write  to-day  for  <’atalouu4*  FKPK.  A£.!*iO  FOK  M PKCIA 1.  OFFKK,  NKW  PU41N  FTP 
Address,  WORLD  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  5284  WORLD  BUILDING,  CINCINNATI,  OHIoI 


EIGHT  DOLLARS 


AND  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS 

buys  our  high  grade,  high  arm, 
guaranteed,  S-drawer,  solid  pol¬ 
ished  antique  oak,  drop  head  cabinet  SEROCO  sewing  machine,  exactly  as  illus¬ 
trated,  complete  with  all  accessories,  instruction  book,  etc. 
on  buys  the  HIGHEST  GRADE.  HIGH 
ARM  5-DRAWER,  DROP  CABINET 
SEWING  MACHINE  MADE,  complete  with  ail 
accessories.  Instruction  book.  etc. 

Other  high  grade  Sewing  Machines  in  S-drawer  drop  cabinet  and 
other  styles  $10.45,  $10.95.  $  I  1.95.  $12.85,  $14.75.  etc.  We 
sell  nearly  all  the  best  known  standard  sewing  machines,  including 
tile  genuine  Singer,  Domestic.  New  Home.  Wheeler  A  Wilson  White 
Standard,  Minnesota.  Howard,  Burdick  and  Edgemere,  and  our 
low  prices,  etc.,  will  simply  astonish  you.  Every  machine  shipped  on 

THREE  MONTH’S  FREE  TRIAL  .r.KK'SS: 

prove  perfectly  satisfactory  you  do  not  pay  us  one  cent.  vVrlie  for  our 
free  Sewlog  .tiaehliiu  Catulujcuc,  mention  this  paper,  and  we  will  give  you 
the  names  of  a  number  of  your  own  neighbors  to  whom  we  have  sold 
sewing  machines,  so  that  you  can  see  and  examine  your  neigliboi-s’ 
maciiinea,  learn  how  tliey  are  pleased  witli  tlieni  and  liow  niucli  money 
wo  saved  them.  The  Special  Sewing  Machine  Catalogue  will  go  to  you 
by  return  mall.coraplete  witli  large  illustrations,  full  deaeriptlon.s  and 
most  astonishingly  low  prices.  You  will  receive  the  most  wonderful 
price  oireriiigs  ever  heard  of,  our  liberal  three  montlis’  free  trial  proposition 
aim  tlie  most  extraordinary  sewing  maeliine  otter  ever  made.  Addi  ess 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  Chicago. 

KDlTUii’S  NUTK— Scars,  Uoebuck  A  Co.’s  offer  of  tlie  lilghest  grade  sealag  uachiue 


>0  C0 


ade  for  only  gin.  .!U  is  Certainly  astuniHliing 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK'S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

New  York,  January  23,  1903. 

GRAIN.— Wheat,  No.  1,  northern  Spring, 
89%;  No.  2,  red,  83%:  No.  1,  hard  Duluth, 
91%.  Corn,  No.  2,  mixed,  eievator,  C5%. 
Oats,  No.  2,  mixed,  43%.  Rye,  State  and 
Jersey,  66@57.  Seeds,  Toiedo  clover,  March 
delivery,  $7.25;  Timothy,  $1.90. 

FNED.— City  bran,  bulk,  $20.50;  middlings, 
$21&24;  linseed  meal,  $27.50;  dried  brewers’ 
grains,  $15.26. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Hay,  No.  1,  95@1; 
No.  2,  85@92y2;  No.  3,  72y2@77y2:  clover, 
mixed,  75@85;  clover,  65(U^75;  salt,  45@55. 
Straw,  long  rye,  80(g!87%;  short,  SO^tiO;  oat, 
B0(&55. 

BEANS.— Marrow,  choice,  bu.,  $2.75;  me¬ 
dium,  choice,  $2.35;  pea,  choice,  $2.35@2..37% ; 
red  kidney,  choice,  $3@3.05:  white  kidney, 
choice,  $2.70@2.75;  black  turtle  soup,  choice, 
$2.50;  yellow  eye,  choice,  $2.70@2.75. 

MILK.— New  York  Exchange  price  $1.71 
■per  40-quart  can,  or  3%  cents  per  quart  to 
sh.ppers  in  the  21)-cent  freight  zone. 

BUTTER.— Creamery,  extra,  lb,  26;  firsts, 
24&25;  seconds,  22@23;  lower  grades, 
held,  extras,  25;  lower  grades,  19@22.  State 
dairy,  half-tubs,  fancy,  24%@25:  firsts,  23(LD 
24;  seconds,  21@22;  thirds,  1S@20;  tins,  etc., 
lb4/.23.  Western  imitation  creamery,  finest, 
21;  fair  to  good,  19@20;  lower  grades,  17@18. 
Western  factory,  fresh,  small  tubs,  fancy, 
20;  large  tubs,  fancy,  19%;  choice,  18%(y;l9; 
lower  grades,  17®18;  held,  finest,  18(g?18y2: 
lower  grades,  17(S)17%.  Renovated,  extras, 
20;  choice,  19;  common  to  good,  17@18; 
packing  stock,  16@17. 

CHEESE.— State,  small.  Fall  made,  fey., 
14%;  late  made,  choice,  13%(S:14;  small,  good 
to  prime,  13%@13y2;  small,  common  to  fair, 
ll%(g)13;  large.  Fall  made,  fancy,  14%;  ch’ce, 
13%:  good  to  prime,  13%;  common  to  fair, 
ll%<g)13;  light  skims,  large,  choice,  11%@11%: 
part  skims,  prime,  ll®'!!^,;  fair  to  good, 
9V^@10%:  common,  6®7. 

EGGS.— Jersey,  State  and  Pa.,  fancy,  se¬ 
lected,  white,  28;  fresh-gathered,  fancy 
mixed,  25;  fair  to  good,  22@24;  held  and 
mixed,  20@21;  Western,  fresh-gathered, 
fancy,  23;  fair  to  good,  21®22;  inferior,  19@ 
20;  Kentucky,  fair  to  choice,  22@23;  Tenn., 
fair  to  prime,  21@22;  Kentucky  and  Tenn., 
inferior,  19®20;  fresh-gathered,  dirties,  16@ 
17;  refrigerator,  Fall  packed,  common  to 
choice,  20;  Spring  packed,  fancy,  19;  fair 
to  good,  1S@18%;  Summer  packed,  common 
to  prime,  16@18;  limed,  choice,  18@18%:  fair 
to  good,  17®17%. 

HOPS.— N.  Y.  State,.  1902,  choice,  35@37: 
medium,  32@34;  ordinary,  30@31;  N.  Y.  State, 
1901,  24@26:  olds,  8@12%. 

GINSENG.— Northern  and  Eastern,  $5® 
5.50;  Western,  $4@4.60:  Southern  and  South¬ 
western,  $3.75@4.25. 

ORANGES.— New  York  auction  sales: 
California  navel,  $2.G0@3.25;  Florida,  bright, 
choice,  $2.50@3.12%;  russets,  $2.25@3:  grape 
fruit,  Florida,  $2.50®6;  tangerines,  $2.75@4. 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS.— Cucumbers, 
dozen,  $1.12@1.37;  lettuce,  dozen,  25@60; 
mushrooms,  lb,  40@60;  radishes,  100  bunches, 
$2.5C®3.50;  tomatoes,  lb,  15@30. 

DRIPJD  FRUITS.- Apples,  evaporated, 
fancy,  lb,  7®8;  choice,  5%®6%:  prime,  5% ''a 
5%;  common,  4®5;  sun-dried.  Southern, 
sliced,  4@5%:  quarters,  4@5%:  chops,  prime, 
190  lbs.,  $2.37@2.45;  common  to  fair,  $1.75® 
2.25;  cores  and  skins,  prime,  100  lbs.,  $1.37® 
1.45;  common,  $1.25.  Raspberries,  evapo¬ 
rated,  lb,  23;  huckleberries,  17®18;  black¬ 
berries,  8%®9;  cherries,  22. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples,  Spitzenburg, 
cold  storage,  fey.,  bbl.,  $4@4.50;  fair  to  good, 
$1.50®2:  King,  cold  storage,  fancy,  $3.50; 
average  prime,  $2.50@3;  fair  to  good,  $1.75® 
2.25;  Ben  Davis,  fancy  cold  storage,  $2.50® 
3;  average  prime,  $1.75®2.25;  Baldwin,  cold 
storage,  fancy,  $2.50@2.75;  average  prime, 
$].50®2:  Greening,  fancy,  cold  storage,  $2.50 
®3;  a.verage  prime,  $1.50®2:  poor  to  fair 
grades,  $1@1.50.  Pears,  Kieffer,  bbl.,  75® 
1.5').  Grapes,  Western  New  Dork,  Catawba, 
small  basket,  10®15;  Catawba,  in  ti'ays.  (on. 
$2;>®'50.  Cranberries,  Capo  Cod,  sound,  bbl., 
.$lt'®12;  common,  $6@9;  Jersey,  bbl.,  $9®10; 
Jersey,  crate,  $2.50®3.25.  Strawberries,  Fla., 
quart,  20®40;  California,  pint,  15®20. 

VEGETABTjES.— Potatoes  Bermuda,  bbl, 
prime,  $4®4.50:  seconds,  $2.50®3:  D.  I.,  in 
bulk,  bbl.,  $2@2.25;  State,  Pa.  and  Western, 
180  lbs,  $1.50@2:  Jersey,  bbl,  $1.75@2;  sack, 
$1.75®!. 90;  Southern,  second  crop,  bbl,  $1® 
1.75;  Maine,  sack,  $2®2.25;  German  or  Bel¬ 
gium,  $1.75®2;  sweets.  So.  Jersey,  bbl.,  $2.50 
@3.75;  half-bbl.  basket,  $1@1.25.  Brussels 
sprouts,  quart,  5®15.  Beets,  Charleston,  100 
bunches,  $2@3:  New  Orleans,  bbl.,  $2@3;  old. 
$1®1.25.  Carrots,  Bermuda,  crate,  $1®1.25; 
New  Orleans,  100  bunches,  $2@2.50;  old,  bbl, 
$1@1.25.  Cabbage,  Danish  seed,  red,  ton, 
$10®12;  white,  $7@9:  domestic,  white,  ton, 
$5®7:  red,  $1®1.25;  white,  75@90.  Cauliflow¬ 
ers,  L.  I.,  prime,  bbl,  $3®5;  common,  $2® 
2.50;  California,  case,  $2@3.25.  Celery,  Cal¬ 


ifornia,  case,  $4®4.50;  State,  large,  doz., 
60®60;  medium  size,  25@40;  small,  10@20. 
Cucumbers,  Florida,  crate,  $2®2.50.  Chic¬ 
ory,  New  Orleans,  bbl,  $2®5.  Escarol,  New 
Orleans,  bbl,  $2@5.  Eggplants,  Florida, 
choice,  box,  $3®4;  poor  to  fair,  $1®2.50. 
Kale,  Norfolk,  bbl,  50.  Kohlrabi,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  100,  $3®4.  Lettuce,  Florida,  fancy, 
basket,  $2®2.50;  Florida,  poor  to  average 
best,  $1®1.75;  New  Orleans,  bbl.,  $1.50@3. 
Unions,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  red,  bag,  $1® 
1.75;  Connecticut,  white,  bbl,  $3®6;  yellow, 
$2®2.50;  red,  $i.75@2;  State  and  Western, 
white,  bbl,  $2®3;  yellow,  $1.25®2.25:  red,  $1.25 
®1.75;  Havana,  crate,  $1.75@1.85.  Peppers, 
Florida,  carrier,  $2®2.50.  Peas,  Florida, 
crate,  $2.50®5;  California,  box,  $2®2.50. 
Parsnips,  old,  box,  75®1.  Parsley,  Bermu¬ 
da,  box,  75®1;  New  Orleans,  100  bunches, 
$2®2.50.  Radishes,  Norfolk,  basket,  $1.25® 
1.50;  New  Orleans,  bbl,  $2®3.50.  Romaine, 
Bermuda,  box,  $1.25®1.75;  Southern,  basket, 
$i®2.00.  Spinach,  Norfolk,  bbl.,  $1.25®1.50. 
String  beans,  Fla.,  wax,  crate,  $2®3:  green, 
$2®3.50;  Mexican,  wax,  2-3  bushel  box,  $1® 
1.50.  Squash,  marrow,  bbl,  $1®1.25;  Hub¬ 
bard,  $1®1.25.  Turnips,  Canada,  Russia, 
bbl,  80®8B;  Jersey,  Russia,  75®80.  Tomatoes, 
Florida,  carrier,  $1.50®4. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.— Calves, 
veals,  prime,  lb,  12;  common  to  good,  11® 
11%;  grassers,  6®7.  Lambs,  dressed  “hot¬ 
house”  head,  $9®12.50;  Winter,  $3.50®5. 
Pork,  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  lb,  9@9%  me¬ 
dium,  8®8%;  heavy,  prime,  7%®8.  Pork 
tenderloins,  lb,  20®21. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Fowls,  sel’ted,  heavy, 
lb,  14;  roosters,  young,  12;  old,  10;  turkeys, 
14@15;  ducks.  Western,  paii’,  S0@1;  Southern 
and  Southwestern,  70@80;  geese.  Western, 
l>a.ir,  $1.75®1.87;  Southern  and  Southwest¬ 
ern,  $1.50®1.C2;  live  pigeons,  pair,  20®25. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Turkeys,  select¬ 
ed,  young  hens,  19®20;  young  toms,  18®19; 
mixed  young  hens  and  toms,  fancy,  ]8®19: 
fair  to  prime,  16®17:  old,  15%®16;  common, 
13®15.  Chickens,  Phila.,  broilers,  lb,  23@25; 
roasters,  19®20;  mixed  sizes,  16®18;  State  & 
Penn.,  broilers,  fancy,  21®23;  fancy  roast¬ 
ing,  1C®17;  mixed  sizes,  14®15;  poor,  11®12%: 
Ohio  and  Michigan,  scalded,  average  best, 
14;  other  Western,  average  best,  13%@14; 
fair  to  good,  12®13;  capons,  Oliio,  fancy, 
large,  19®20;  mixed,  16®18;  other  Western, 
choice,  16@18.  Fowls,  Ohio  and  Michigan, 
scalded,  fancy,  13%®14;  other  Western,  fey, 
13%;  fair  to  good,  12®13.  Ducks,  fancy,  17 
®18;  Western,  fair  to  good,  13®1G.  Geese, 
fancy,  12®12%:  Western,  fair  to  good,  10®11. 
Squabs,  prime,  large,  white,  dozen,  $3.75; 
mixed,  dozen,  $2.75@3;  dark,  dozen,  $2®2.50. 

GAME.— English  snipe,  dozen,  $2®2.50: 
plover,  golden,  $2.75@3:  grass,  $1.50®3;  wild 
ducks,  canvas,  pair,  $2®3;  red  head,  $1.50® 
2;  ruddy,  $1.25@1.50;  mallard,  75@1;  teal,  40® 
60  Rabbits,  pair,  15@18:  Jacks,  30®40. 

TOBACCO.— Seed  leaf,  Connecticut  fillers, 
8®10:  fine  wi’appers,  50®70;  N.  Y.  State  fill¬ 
ers,  6®8;  average  lots,  ]2®18:  Pennsylvania 
fillers,  7@10.  Virginia  shipping,  good  to 
fine  leaf,  dark,  11%®12%;  light,  12%®14;  me¬ 
dium  to  good  leaf,  light,  10®11;  dark,  9@10; 
common  to  medium  leaf,  8%@9. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK.— Calves,  veal,  $5@9.50;  barn¬ 
yards,  $3@3.50.  Sheep,  $3@4.75.  Lambs,  $5.50 
®6.35.  Hogs,  State,  $6.75@6.90. 

EAST  BUFFALO.- Calves,  $5.50@9.50. 
Sheep,  $2@4.25:  lambs,  $4.25@G.05.  Hogs, 
heavy,  $6.75®6.80;  mixed,  $6.70®6.75:  Yorkers, 
$G.45@6.50;  roughs,  $5.80®6. 

CHICAGO.— Steers,  good  to  prime,  $4.80® 
6;  poor  to  medium,  $3.25@4:  stockers  and 
feeders,  $2.25®4.40:  Texans,  $3.50@4.50:  can- 
ners,  $2.50®2.60.  Oalves,  $3.50®7.50.  Sheep, 
fair  to  choice,  $3.25@4.75.  Lambs,  $4.50®6. 
Hogs,  mixed  and  butchers,  $6.30®6.70:  good 
to  choice,  heavy,  $6.70@7;  light,  $5.95@6.35. 


FURS. 

Nor.  West. 

S’th’n  & 

No.  1  quality. 

&  Eastern. 

So.  W’n 

Black  bear  . . 

.$20.{)0®$30.00 

$15.00®$25.f)0 

Cubs  &  yearlings 

.  5.00®  15.00 

4.00®  12.00 

Badger  . 

,  1.00®  1.50 

50® 

80 

Otter  . 

7.00®  10.00 

5.00® 

9.00 

Beaver,  large . 

6.00®  8.00 

5.00® 

7.00 

Medium  . 

5.00®  6.00 

4.00® 

5.00 

Small  . 

3.00®  4.00 

3.00® 

4.00 

Silver  fox  . 

,  50.00@200.00 

. ® 

Cross  . 

8.00®  25.00 

. @ 

Red  . 

2.00®  4.00 

1.50® 

2.50 

Gray  . 

75®  90 

60® 

80 

Fisher  . 

6.00®  10.00 

. @ 

Wolf,  prairie  . 

.  1.50®  2.00 

1.00® 

1.75 

Timber  . 

2.00®  4.00 

1.50® 

3.00 

Wolverine  . 

4.00®  8.00 

. ® 

•  •  •  •  • 

Lynx  . 

4.00®  8.00 

. ® 

Wild  cat  . 

50®  1.50 

40® 

75 

Civet  cat  . 

. ®  . 

20® 

25 

House  cat,  black.. 

. ®  . 

20® 

25 

Colored  . 

. ®  . 

5® 

10 

Marten,  dark . 

5.00®  15.00 

. ® 

.  .  .  .  . 

Bale  . 

3.00®  5.00 

. @ 

Skunk,  black . 

1.25®  1.50 

1.15® 

1.40 

Half-striped  — 

75®  80 

60® 

75 

Long  striped - 

75®  85 

. ® 

Striped  . 

40®  50 

35® 

40 

White  . 

20®  25 

1.00®  1.50 

20® 

60® 

Raccoon  . 

1.10 

Opossum,  large... 
Medium  . 

50®  60 

45® 

55 

35®  40 

25® 

30 

Small  . 

10®  15 

8® 

10 

Rabbit  . 

. ® . 

1® 

1% 

Mink  . 

2.00f(r  3.. 50 

1.00® 

2.09 

Muskrat,  Winter. 

14®  15 

13® 

14 

Fall  . 

10®  11 

9® 

10 

Kits  . 

2®  4 

3® 

4 

SUNDIAnS  AND  ROSES  OF  YESTERDAY,  by 
Alice  Morse  Earle.  This  writer  is  well 
known  for  her  charming  descriptions  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Colonial 
and  Revolutionary  periods,  as  well  as  for 
her  garden  literature.  Her  preceding 
work,  “Old-Time  Gardens,”  contained  a 
single  chapter  on  dials,  and  this  caused 
many  requests  for  further  Information. 
Mrs.  Earle  writes  of  the  sentiment  and 
charm  of  sundials,  their  construction  and 
symbolism,  the  text  being  enriched  by 
many  beautiful  illustrations.  The  chapters 
devoted  to  roses  give  many  little-known 
facts  about  them,  and  the  sayings  of  divers 
fa  mods  folks  about  them  are  quoted.  The 
book  possesses  rare  charm  for  the  garden 
lover,  and  will  be  found  delightful  even 
by  those  mistaken  people  who  do  not  find 
their  keenest  pleasures  “next  to  the 
ground.”  Published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York;  446  pages,  numerous 
Illustrations;  price  $2.50  net. 


Clears  the  voice — Jayne’s  Expec¬ 
torant. — Adv. 
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UNION  LOCK  POULTRY  FENCING 

HAS  BEEN  FULLY  ’ 
TESTED  AND  FOUND  . 
SUPERIOR  TO  ALL 
OTHERS. 

Will  fit  uneven  ^ 
ground  w  i  t  li  o  u  t 
cutting.  Every  part 
can  lie  stretched  ^ 
perfectly.  Made  of  ’ 
high  gr.ide  galv.mized  steel  wire.  All  horizontal  '■ 
lines  are  caliles,  making  it  stronger.  1  las  finemesli  ► 
at  tile  bottom  for  small  cliicks.  We  also  make  • 
extra  heavy  for  gardens,  lawns,  etc.  The  largest 
loultry  farms  are  using  tliis  fence — over  700  rods 
ly  Lakewood  (N.  J.)  harm  Co.  We  pay  freight  . 
and  s.atisfy  every  one  or  no  sale.  Can  ship  from 
N.  Y.,  Chicago,  or  San  Francisco.  Write  for 
free^catalogof  Farm,  Lawn  and  Poultry  h'encing. 

CASE  BROS.,  Box  .140,  Colchester,  Conn. 


▼  T 


STEEL  ROOFING 


FREIGHT  CHARGES  PAID  BY  US 


Strictly  new,  perfect.  Semi  -  Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  2  feet  wide,  6  feet  long.  The 
best  Koiifliitr,  Siding  or  Celling  you  enn  ui.e. 
No  experience  necessary  to  lay  it.  An 
ordinary  hanmier  or  hatchet  tlie  only 
tools  you  need.  We  furnisli  nails  free 
and  paint  roofing  two  sides.  Conies 
either  flat,  eornigated  or  “V”  crimped. 
Delivered  free  of  all  eharges  to  all  ))<>ilits 
in  the  XJ.  S.,  east  ot  the  Mississippi  Kiver 
and  Nortli  of  tlie  Oliio  Kiver 


A  $2.25  PER  SQUARE 

Prices  to  other  potnU  on  Application.  A  square  muaus  100 
square  feet.  Write  for  free  Catalo^ie  No.  67 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  W.  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago 


DOG  POWERS 


BEST.  CHEAPEST. 

HARDER  MFC.  CO., 
Coblesklll.  N.  Y. 


VU ANTED — Agents  to  soil  Nursery  stock;  whole  or 
''  part  time.  Fast  selling  specialties.  Choice  terri¬ 
tory.  Protective  Nurseries.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Oldest  Cnmmi^^ion  York. 

YJIUCM  VUlllllIldMUll  Est.  1838.  Butter, cheese, 
eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits. 
Fl.  B.  WOODWAKD,  802  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


WANTED 

Hay  of  All  Grades* 

F.  D.  HEWITT, 

120  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  N.  T. 


SURE  CURE. 


Brooks’  Appliance.  New 
discovery.  Wonderful.  No 
I  obnoxious  springs  or  pads. 
1  Automatic  Air  Cushion. 
ritiiKls  and  draws  tlie 
-■broken  parts  togetluT 
•jas  you  would  a  broken 
jliinb.  Nosalves;  nolymph- 
/ol;  no  lies.  Hu rable,  cheap. 
/  Pat.  Sept.  10, 1901.  Sent  on 
trial.  Catalogue  free. 

Brooks  Appliance  Co.,  Box  965,  Marshall,  Mich. 


Wants,  for  Sale  or  Exchange 


Farm  Manager  wants  situation  by 
March  1.  Best  of  references  from  former  and  present 
employers  as  to  ability  and  trustworthiness.  Address 
FAKM  MANAGER,  Station  6,  Jersey  City  P.  O., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Wanted — Situation  from  April  1,  1903, 
for  one  year,  on  Stock  Farm,  Gentleman’s  Place  or 
Creamery.  Good  Buttermaker.  Can  take  charge  of 
your  men;  sell  your  products;  doctor  your  machinery 
and  operate  it  In  a  workmanlike  manner:  also  car¬ 
penter  work,  hustle  and  keeping  at  it  brings  success. 
First-class  character.  Address  G.,  care  The  K.  N.-Y. 


Wanted — A  farm  within  3.5  miles  of 
New  York  City.  State  location,  price  and  all  particu 
lars.  Box  83,  UnderclifT,  N.  J.  Erie  Main  Line. 


4-00  acres  of  the  best  fruit  land  in 

Virginia,  near  railroad;  $10  per  acre.  A  good  invest¬ 
ment.  For  farms  and  orchards,  write 
Albemarle  Immigration  Society,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


Owing  to  sickness,  will  sell  my  half- 
interest  in  stock,  crojis.  Implements,  etc.,  of  one  of 
the  tiuest  stock  and  grain  farms  on  James  Ulvcr,  Va. 
1,100  acres  clear,  natural  grass  land,  finest  in  the 
state.  The  owner  of  the  farm  owns  the  other  half, 
and  Is  willing  to  take  a  good  farmer  as  partner  on 
shares  or  otherwise.  Cattle  and  sheej)  out-of-doors 
nil  Winter,  it  is  so  mild  and  warm  here  all  the  Winter. 
Apply  to  rROS.  8HOOSMITH,  Jamestown,  Va. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  FARM 

We  can  sell  your  farm,  real  estate  or  business  quickly 
for  c:iBh,  no  matter  whcrelocated.  Send  description  and 
pilee  and  learn  how.  Money  to  loan  on  good  mort¬ 
gages.  Estab’d  1893.  Oflicesln  principal  cities.  Highest 
references.  A.  A.  KOTTNEK  &  CO., 

940  Heal  Estate  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I'flD  QAI  Of  acres;  good  land; 

rUn  OAIbC  town  of  Lawrence,  St.  Lawrence 
Co.;  mile  from  R.  H.  station.  $1,000  worth  of  wood 
onjilace;  living  water;  good  meadows  and  buildings. 
Farm  can  carry  13  cows,  team  and  some  young  stock. 
Two  district  schools  14  mile;  Union  Free  school  1)4 
mile;  convent  1  mile;  5  churches  1%  mile.  JustUio 
place  for  quiet,  convenient  home.  Wrlt«  for  particu¬ 
lars.  J.  O’HONOVAN,  Brasher  Falls,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  RESIDENCE  FOR  SALE. 

Within  one  hour  of  Now  York,  and  one  mile  from 
station;  109^  acres.  New  house  with  modern  Improve¬ 
ments,  8  large  rooms  heated  by  hot  water;  hot,  cold 
and  spring  water  on  all  floors;  hydrants  for  Irrigation. 
Good  barn,  large  tenant  house.  Plenty  of  all  kinds 
of  fruits  In  bearing.  Healthy  location,  good  neigh¬ 
bors.  Many  attractive  features  too  numerous  to 
mention  bore.  Full  description  and  terms  on  appli¬ 
cation.  LEVI  BELL,  Sparkill,  N.  Y. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR 


farm,  home,  business,  or  other 
property  (nomatter  where  located 
or  how  large  or  small)  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  me.  Send  descrip¬ 
tion,  state  price,  and  get  full  par¬ 
ticulars  free.  Est’diSqG.  Highest 
references.  Offices  in  14  cities, 
from  Boston  to  San  Francisco. 

W.  M.  OSTRANDER 

lg7l  N.  A.  Building,  Philadelphia 


NAMES  OF  FARMERS  WANTEU 

The  Valley  Farqier  wants  names  and  addresses  of 
farmers  anywhere  In  the  U.  8.  They  want  to  get  them 
interested  In  their  big  farm  magazine,  which  now  has 
a  circulation  of  over  100,000  copies  and  Is  acknowledged 
to  be  the  best  farm  paper  In  the  West.  The  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  Is  50c.  per  year,  but  If  yon  will  send  them 
five  farmers’  names  and  addresses  and  ten  cents  In 
stamps  or  silver,  they  will  enter  yon  as  a  subsorlber 
fully  paid  for  a  whole  year.  Address 
Valley  Farmer,  89  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 


VnilMR  PUIPl^Q  Shipped  safely  any  distance. 
I  UUIIU  UniUlVO  Try  them  instead  of  eggs  for 
hatching.  Villevlew Poultry  Farm  Co.,  Salem,  N.Y. 


All  COUNTRY  DEALERS  and  TRAPPERS 

will  do  well  by  writing  for  reliable  prices  before  sell¬ 
ing.  Honest  dealings  and  correct  grading  my  motto 
Beferenoe;  First  National  Bank  of  Hlghtstown, 
LEMUEL  BLACK,  Exporter  Raw  Bkirs  and  Healei 
In  Ginseng,  Hlghtstown.  Look  Box  48.  N.  J. 


DiiltItAM  repaired  at  home.  Coats. 

llUDDUl  UOllllS  Boots.  Arctics,  Rubbers. 
Rubber  Boot  Soles  and  Heels.  Repair  Outfit,  25  cents 
Agents  Wanted. 

CONNECTICUT  RUBBEK  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


n||nT||D||[  CURED  while  yon  work.  You  pay 
HUl  I  UnC  $4  when  cured.  No  cure  no  pay 
ALEX.  8PE1KS,  Box  831,  Westbrook,  Maine. 


To  Florida 
Home 
Seekers 


We  liave  for  sale,  and  at  great  ■bar¬ 
gains,  ORANGE  GROVES,  bearing,  and 
some  coming  into  bearing ;  these 
groves  are  situxited  in  the  ORANGE 
BELT  OF  FLORIDA.  VEGETABLE  FARMS 
near  raih’oad  stations;  timbered 
lands  ;  lands  suitable  for  stock-rais¬ 
ing  (the  coming  industry  of  FLORIDA); 
sugar  and  cotton  lands.  Write  for 
catalogue.  Address 

P.  0.  Box  44,  Gainesville,  Fla. 


HAVE  RICH  MELLOW  LAND.  SSSS 

AGKICBLTTHIAL  DRAIN  THE.  For  45  years  we  have  been  making  these 
Mand  Sewer  Pipe,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Oven  Tile,  Chimney  and  Flue  Linings 
and  Tops,  Encaustic  Sidewalk  Tile,  Ac.  Supply  Mortar  Colors,  Plaster,  Lime, 
Cement  Ac.  Write  for  prices.  John  K.  Jackson,  78  3rdAv.  Albany.  N.Y. 


Eoolc  all 
about  them 

FREE 


r  IRON  AGE  Tools 


BATEMAN 
MFG.  CO., 
Grenloch,  N.J< 
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We  Save  You  Money 

on  other  papers  and  magazines.  If  you 
do  not  find  what  you  want  in  the  pub¬ 
lished  lists,  send  us  what  you  want  and 
we  will  quote  you  prices  by  return  mail. 

If  you  w’ant  any  books  on  any  subject, 
especially  those  allied  to  farm  work,  we 
can  save  you  money  on  those,  too.  Per¬ 
haps  we  can  help  you  make  a  selection. 

We  do  not  want  our  friends  to  forget 
that  those  20  cash  prizes  will  go  out 
May  1,  no  matter  whether  the  clubs  are 
large  or  small.  The  first  largest  club 
gets  $100.  You  can  earn  a  little  money 
now  easily  getting  up  a  club.  Shall  we 
send  you  samples  and  blanks? 


equalled  in  New  York.  We  have  this  Win¬ 
ter  seen  choice  Spitzenburgs  selling  for  $2 
per  half-bushel,  or  two  for  25  cents;  but 
they  are  not  considered  equal  to  Cox’s 
Orange  for  dessert  purposes. 

LAKE  TRAFFIC.— The  extent  of  this 
trade  is  not  well  known  by  those  somewhat 
distant  from  the  great  lakes  on  the  north¬ 
ern  boundary  of  the  United  States.  The 
total  area  of  these  lakes  is  about  90,500 
square  miles.  During  the  11  months  end¬ 
ing  with  November,  which  generally  closes 
through  navigation,  77,408  arrivals  of  ves¬ 
sels  were  reported  at  lake  ports,  with  a 
registered  tonnage  of  nearly  71,500,000  net 
tons.  The  port  of  Duluth  shows  the 
heaviest  tonnage,  nearly  5,000,000  tons,  fol¬ 
lowed  closely  by  Milwaukee  and  Chicago. 
In  number  of  arrivals  Chicago  was  far  in 
the  lead,  6,500  vessels.  There  are  20  lake 
ports  with  a  tonnage  record  of  over  1,000,000 
tens. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

New  York. 


MARKET  NOTES 


EGGS.— A  heavy  decline  is  noted  from 
last  report,  as  much  as  four  cents  per 
dozen  on  higher  grades.  There  is  a  de¬ 
cided  increase  in  receipts  from  the  South 
and  Southwest.  The  better  marks  of  stor¬ 
age  eggs  arc  being  held  at  former  prices. 
There  is  little  risk  in  keeping  them  longer. 
Holders  want  them  to  put  on  the  market 
during  the  temporary  shortages  of  fresh 
receipts  which  arc  likely  to  occur  between 
now  and  Spring.  The  market  is  generally 
unsettled,  and  dealers  are  very  uncertain 
as  to  whether  this  drop  will  hold  or  prove 
only  temporary. 

COLD  WEATHER  APPETITE.— Retail¬ 
ors  in  staple  provisions  find  a  noticeable 
increase  in  trade  during  a  cold  snap.  A 
baker  whose  customers  are  mainly  em¬ 
ployed  at  hard  manual  labor  tells  us  that 
in  continued  cold  weather  his  trade  from 
regular  customers  sometimes  jumps  far 
beyond  his  calculations,  so  that  he  runs 
short  where  ordinarily  he  would  have  stock 
left  over.  This  refers  to  bread  rather  than 
cake,  and  is  caused  by  25  or  more  hungry 
men  eating  an  extra  sliq^  of  bread  at  each 
meal.  This  baker  has  a  friendly  feeling 
toward  small  blizzards  and  cold  snaps  gen¬ 
erally,  as  they  mean  a  boom  in  his  trade. 


CHEESE  is  making  something  of  a  rec¬ 
ord  as  regards  price,  as  much  as  IPA  cents 
being  asked  for  State  small  fancy.  These 
lun  from  30  to  35  pounds.  Those  as  small 
as  20  pounds  sell  even  higher.  'Phese  prices 
are  above  the  reach  of  exporters.  About 
the  only  export  trade  going  on  at  present 
is  in  skims  and  common  creams.  Holders 
appear  conlident  and  not  anxious  to  sell. 
Small  retailers  in  the  manufacturing  dis¬ 
tricts  of  this  city  sell  very  ordinary  cheese 
for  20  cents  per  pound.  This  is  used  in 
sandwiches  by  liundreds  of  employees  for 
the  noon  meal,  and  as  a  rule  it  is  more 
wliolesome  tlian  the  ham  or  other  cheap 
meat  sold  for  this  purpose. 


HOP  PRICES  are  more  favorable  than 
for  a  long  time.  High-grade  State  hops  are 
held  as  high  as  35  cents,  and  the  tone  of 
the  market  both  in  the  East  and  on  the 
I’acific  coast  is  firm.  Offerings  are  mod¬ 
erate,  as  growers  appear  to  be  holding  for 
still  higher  figures.  For  several  years  the 
business  was  greatly  overdone.  Prices 
dropped  below  profitable  production  and 
liundreds  of  acres  of  hops  were  turned 
under.  The  market  is  now  beginning  to 
feel  this  shortage.  If  growers  become  wild 
over  present  prices  and  double  their  acre¬ 
age  next  year,  10  or  15-cent  hops  will  soon 
be  on  hand  again.  This  is  not  likely  to 
happen,  however,  as  growers  understand 
the  situation  much  better  than  special  pro¬ 
ducers  in  some  other  lines.  The  hop  mar¬ 
ket  is  a  different  affair  from  the  apple 
market.  In  a  year  of  great  abundance 
people  use  more  apples,  thus  keeping  the 
price  above  the  level  to  which  it  would 
otherwise  drop,  but  the  use  of  hops  will 
not  be  much  increased,  no  matter  how 
abundant  they  are,  and  the  price  must 
slump  accordingly. 


high-priced  APPI>ES.— The  following 
Irom  The  Mark  Lane  Express  shows  that 
the  English  market  for  choice  apples  is  not 
ov'er-stocked: 


Put  up  in  half-bushels,  Cox’s  Orang 
Pippins  were  making  from  6s.  to  Ss.,  am 
in  some  instances  10s.  a  half.  These  ar 
excellent  prices,  for  if  anything  like  4s 
can  be  secured  it  pays  well.  Of  course  th. 
fruit  has  to  be  good  to  make  any  of  th( 
'alues  quoted,  but  the  grower  is  cominj 
to  learn  tliat  only  good  and  best  qualit: 
stuff  is  wanted  if  he  is  to  make  fruit  grow 
ne  pay,  and  hold  his  own  against  th( 
foreign  producer.” 

i  his  was  In  the  Kentish  district,  an( 
their  preference  for  home-grown  fruit  wai 
shown  by  the  fact  that  Kentish  Cox’j 
Oiange  sold  for  2*4  times  as  much  as  thi 
choicest  American  apples  in  the  Chrlstmai 
market.  These  prices  are  occasionallj 


BUTTER  trade  is  dull.  Prices  have 
dropped  three  cents  since  the  middle  of 
January.  Fresh  creamery  is  plentiful  and 
freely  offered  at  22  to  26  cents.  As  with 
eggs  holders  of  choice  marks  of  storage 
butter  are  not  meeting  the  decline,  evident¬ 
ly  believing  that  before  the  flush  season 
begins  there  will  be  sufficient  short  weeks 
so  that  they  will  be  able  to  dispose  of  their 
holdings  to  better  advantage  than  now.  As 
we  have  said  before  a  fair  range  for  buttei 
prices  is  20  to  25  cents,  wholesale.  The 
producer  who  makes  good  butter  ought  a  I 
ways  to  get  20  cents,  and,  for  the  good  of 
the  market,  it  is  doubtful  whether  ho 
should  get  more  than  25  cents.  Anything 
above  this  makes  consurner.s  use  less  but¬ 
ter,  and  the  result  is  tha't  trade  is  re¬ 
stricted,  receipts  pile  up  until  a  break  in 
the  market  puts  the  price  on  a  level  that 
will  make  the  average  less  than  if  the  25- 
cent  mark  had  not  been  exceeded.  There 
are  exceptions  to  this,  but  it  happens  often 
enough  to  be  noticeable.  w.  w.  ij. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R-  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


A  $troRo  Mao 


hen 
doesn’t 
right, 
doesn’t 
has  an 


Is  strong  all  over.  No  man  can  be 
strong  who  is  suffering  from  indigestion 
or  some  other  disease  of  the  stomach  and 
its  associated  organs  of  digestion  and 
nutrition.  For 
when  the  stomach 
is  diseased  there  is 
a  loss  of  the  nutri¬ 
tion  contained  in 
food,  which  is 
the  source  of  all 
/^sical  strength, 
a  man 
feel  just 
when  he 
sleep  well, 
uncomfort¬ 
able  feeling  in  the 
stomach  after  eat¬ 
ing,  is  languid, 
nervous  and  irrita¬ 
ble,  he  is  losing  the 
nutrition  needed 
to  make  strength. 

Such  a  man  needs 
to  use  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical 
Discovery,  It  cures 
diseases  of  the^ 
stomach  and  other 
organs  of  digestion 
and  nutrition.  It 
enriches  the  blood,  stimulates  the  liver, 
nourishes  the  nerves,  and  so  gives  health 
and  strength  to  the  whole  body. 


Mr.  Thomas  A.  Swarts,  of  Sub.  Station  C, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Box  103,  writes;  ”1  was  taken 
very  sick  with  severe  headache,  then  cramps  in 
the  stomach  and  my  food  would  not  dige.st,  then 
kidney  and  liver  trouble  and  my  back  got  weak 
so  I  could  scarcely  get  around.  The  more  I  doc¬ 
tored  tht  worse  I  got  uulil  six  years  passed.  I 
could  only  walk  in  the  house  by  the  aid  of  a 
chair,  and  I  had  given  up  to  die.  Then  one  of 
my  neighbors  said,  ‘Take  my  advice  and  take 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery  and 
make  a  new  man  out  of  yourself.’  The  first  bot¬ 
tle  helped  me  and  after  I  liad  taken  eight  bot¬ 
tles  in  about  six  weeks  I  was  weighed  and  found 
I  had  gained  twenty-seven  (27)  pounds,  and  I 
am  as  stout  and  healthy  to-day,  I  think,  as  I 
ever  was.” 


Dr.  Pierce’6  Pleasant  Pellets  cure  con- 
etipation. 


BALANCED  RATION 


FOR  READERS  OF 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

HOAKD’.S  I>AI  HYMAN,  the  leading  Dairy 
authority  of  this  country.  Brim  full  every  week 
of  the  best  thoughts  and  expressions  of  practical 
men.  It  covers  the  field  of  dairying  thoroughly, 
handling  the  whole  ground  of  dairy  work  from 
the  field  to  the  cow  and  market ;  treating  upon 
every  question  of  iutei*est  in  the  dairy.  Invaluable 
to  every  farmer  who  desii-es  to  be  successful  with 
his  cows. 

Both  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
and  Hoard’s  Dairyman,  one 
year,  for  $1.65. 


RHEUMATISM 

Cured 

Without  Medicine 

9,000  Persons  Permanently  Cured 

by  Magic  Foot  Drafts  Last  Year. 

They  Will  Cure  You. 

Trial  Pair  FREE  on  Approval  to 
Anybody.  Try  Them. 

The  Drafts  cured  Mrs.  W.  D.  Harri- 
man,  wife  of  Judge  Harriman,  of  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

They  cured  Carl  C.  Pope,  U.  S.  Com¬ 
missioner  at  Black  River  Falls,  Wis.,  of 
Rheumatic  Gout. 

They  cured  severe  rheumatism  of  the 
arms,  neck  and  back  for  T.  C.  Pendle¬ 
ton,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Casper  Yahrsdorfer,  Jackson, 
Mich.,  70  years  old,  was  cured  in  a  few 
weeks,  after  suffering  for  30  years. 

The  Drafts  cured  James  Gilbert,  Loco¬ 
motive  Dept.,  Mich.  Cent.  R.  R.,  Jack- 
son,  Mich.,  after  27  years  of  pain. 

They  cured  Dr.  Van  Vleck,  Jackson, 
Mich.,  and  he  is  now  using  them  in  his 
practice. 

I^etters  from  these  persons  and  many 
others  are  reproduced  in  our  new  book¬ 
let  on  rheumatism — also  sent  free  with 
the  trial  pair  of  Drafts. 


tw 

Send  no  money— we  only  ask  your  name— 
and  we  will  send  you  prepaid,  a  pair  of 
Magis  Foot  Drafts.  If  you  are  satisfied 
with  the  relief  they  give  you,  then  send  us 
One  Dollar.  If  not.  don’t  send  us  a  cent. 
We  know  there’s  comfort  and  happiness  In 
every  pair,  and  we  want  you  to  have  them; 
that’s  why  we  are  willing  to  take  our  pay 
after  the  work  is  done. 

The  drafts  are  worn  on  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  but  they  cure  rheumatism  In'  every 
part  of  the  body  by  drawing  out  and  ab¬ 
sorbing  the  poison  from  the  system,  be¬ 
sides  greatly  benefiting  the  general  health. 
Try  them— Free.  Write  to-day  to  Ma^c 
Foot  Draft  Co.,  WN  31  Oliver  Building, 
Jackson.  Mich. 


Round  or  Square 

WHICH  WILL 
YOU  HAVE? 

Makers  of  rural  maW 
boxes  are  allowed  to  use 
thin  metal  in  a  round  box, 
on  their  claim  that  It  is  the 
strongest  form.  One  con¬ 
cern,  however,  contends 
that  rust  and  the  elements  are  no  re¬ 
specters  of  form,  and  stubbornly  keeps 
on  making  sipniro  boxes  of  double  the 
average  weight.  Circulars  with  the 
why  and  wherefore  sent  by  the  BOND  S’l'JSEJL 
POST  COMPANY,  Adrian,  Mich. 


THE  CROWN 

hones.  F or  the  ponltryman.  Best  in  the  world. 
Lowest  in  price.  Sena  for  circular  and  tosti- 

BMuials.  Wilson  Bros.i  EAlSTONjPA* 


BEFORE  BUYING  Send  4  cents  postage 

AIVTI-Xit  u  A  PiMi-'c-o  foi’ illustrated  catalog 

NEW  HARNESS  f"'l  description 

and  prices  to  consumer 


King  Harness  Co.,  No.  10  Lake  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y 


SpAVllV 

Cvirb 

Spliixt' 


Cure  These  Blemishes 

Also  Ringbone,  h.ard  or  ooft 
enlargements.  Sweeny,  Knee- 
Sprung, Fistula  and  Poll  Evil. 
Slight  cost  and  certain  cures. 
Two  big  booklets  telling  how 
to  do  it  sent  free.Write  today.  | 
riiKniNO  BROS., 

282  Union  StnekYsrils, Chicago, I 


Famous 


Feed  Mills. 


Must  complete  line  of  Power 
Mills  and  Cleared  Mills  with 
Hoise  Power  on  the  market. 
Grinds  corn  and  cobaiul  allsinall 
g^ain  and  grinds  fine.  With  and 
without  power  attachment  for  run- 
ninj^  shcllers,  feed  cutters,  wood 
saws,  etc.  Fully  guaranteed  and 
sold  on  10  Days’  Trial  in  com* 
with  any  other  mill.  Fulllinc  of  Hors©  Powers. 
Prices  are  low.  It  pays  to  get  the  best  mill  right  on 

I  the  start.  Write  at  once  for  catalogue  No.  15  to  the 
BUCKEYE  FEED  MILL  CO.,  SPEINGFIELD.  0. 


THE  KELLY  fe^eTOll 


gllllUlllg 

In  husk  or  out,  mixed 
feed  in  any  propor¬ 
tions,  with  or  without 
clover,  cotton  seed, 
Kaffir  corn,  or  .any 
grain  that  grows  Has 
d  II  p  I  o  X 
grinding 
surfaces, 
and shows 
a  greater 
capacity, 
per  unit, 
of  driving 
power tlian  any 
other  mill. 
Ulvesa  uniform 
gri.st  for  stock 
feed  of  any  de¬ 
sired  fineness. 
^  „  Every  machine 

tested  and  guaranteed.  Send  for  our  new  catalogue 
and  I’rof.  Miles’  essay  -‘Tho  Economy  of  Ground 
Feed,”  free.  TIIIOO.  S,  KEI. BY  <'<)., 

Dept.  X.  .Springfield,  Ohio. 


ARROW  BRAND 

Ready  Koofing 
can  be  laid  on 
top  of  old 
shingles  with¬ 
out  tearing  Off 
the  old  roof. 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.  sendforfroe 

136  Water  St.,  New  York. _ samples. 


Scratches, 
Grease  Heel, 
Mud  Fever, 
Hoof  Rot  aud 
Speed  Cracks 

Cases  where  ulcerations  extend  with  transverse 
cracks  which  open  at  every  step  and  often  bleed,  no 
matter  how  complex,  aggravated,  deeii-seated,  or 
chronic,  if  treated  according  to  directions  as  given  on 
circular  with  every  box,  positively  cured  with 

VETERINARY  PIXINE 

If  a  light  application  is  used  before  speeding,  driv¬ 
ing  in  wet,  muddy  or  slushy  weather,  or  In  the  snow, 
your  horse  will  never  have  speed  cracks,  scratches  or 
grea.so  heel. 

It  will  keep  the  hoofs  healthy,  soft  and  in  perfect 
form. 

For  Old  and  Chronic  Sores,  Ktc. 

Heals  collar  and  saddle  galls,  hopple  chafes,  ab¬ 
scesses,  Inflammatory  swellings,  sores  and  all  skin 
disease,  and  restores  the  hair  to  natural  color.  In 
cases  or  emergency  it  is  invaluable. 

This  penetrating,  stimulating,  soothing,  absorbing, 
antiseptic,  healing  ointment  heals  from  beneath  the 
surface  by  disinfecting  the  parts,  subduing  the  inflam¬ 
mation  and  sti  raulating  healthy  granulation,  not  by 
drying  and  scabbing. 

2  oz  .  25c.:  8  oz.,  50c.;  5-lb.  pkge  ,  $4. 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  prei)ald. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


“SAVE -THE -HORSE” 

(TRADE-MARK) 


Need  one  wonder  why  onr  written  guarantee,  whieh  accompanies  every  bottle, 
was  constructed  so  it  is  equivalent  to  a  bond  ? 


B.  W.  CHAPIN,  M.»g(r.  tOUIS  BACHMANN, 

U>IUT  ILUNOIWOTTII.  ..p.,  Broome  St.  N.w  Vork. 


The  Northboro  Woolen  Mills. 


ChapinvUU,  _ /po  IJ 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y.; 

Gentlemen— 1  purchased  several  bottles  of  “Save- 
the- Horse”  Spavin  Cure  for  myself  and  friends  during 
the  last  four  months.  The  first  case  on  which  1  used 
it  was  a  bad  splint,  and  to  my  astonishment  it  not 
only  took  out  the  soreness  but  removed  the  si)lint. 

Second  case— My  brother-in-law  had  a  valuable 
mare  with  a  bone  spavin,  and  at  my  suggestion  ho 
tricl  “Save-the-Horse”;  in  this  case  the  bunch  is  not 
entirely  removed,  but  all  the  soreness  and  lameness 
IS  gone,  and  the  mare  travels  as  sound  as  a  colt. 

Third  case — I  tried  it  on  the  well-known  black  pacer 
Alhambra,  record  2:08)^.  sired  by  Legal  Tender  Jr. 
This  horse  was  lame  when  I  purchased  him.  with  a 
strained  tendon  on  nigh  hind  leg.  I  tried  all  kinds  of 
iiniment  before  using  yours;  yours  at  per  bottle 
seemed  a  firetty  high  price;  but  1  had  to  come  U)  it, 
as  none  of  the  other  liniments  had  done  any  good. 
I  used  one  aud  a  half  bottles  of  ”  Save-lhe-Horee,” 
and  he  seems  to  be  entirely  cured.  1  have  him  out 
every  day,  and  hardly  ever  take  a  ride  but  ho  gets  one 
or  I  wo  brushes  before  getting  home.  All  I  cun  say  Is 
that  ■'Bave-the-llorse"  has 
done  splendid  for  me,  and  I 
know  of  nothing  its  equal. 

Very  truly, 


ELIZABETH  WAGON  WORKS, 
B.  F.  STRAUSS,  Prop’r, 

35=41  SOUTH  SPRING  STREET, 
ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen— With  three  bottles  of  “Savo-the-Uorse” 
I  removed  a  thoroughiiln  on  ono  leg.  and  cured  a 
spavin  on  the  other  l(“gon  one  of  my  horses.  I  appre¬ 
ciate  what  “Save-the-Hoi'se’  has  done  in  my  case, 
and  will  show  the  horse  to  anyone  who  desires  to  see 
it.  Very  ti-uly,  B.  F.  STUAUSS,  I’rop’r. 


Horse  can  be  worked  with  either  shin  or  ankle 
boots,  as  no  harm  can  possibly  come  by  either  de¬ 
struction  of  hair  or  scalding  of  the  limb.  “Savc- 
the  Horse”  can  be  applied  in  all  conditions  aud 
extremes  of  weather — hot  or  cold. 


POSITIVELY  AND  PERMANENTLY  CURES 
BONE  and  Bog  Spavin,  Ringbone  (except  Low 
Ringbone),  Curb,  Tlioroughpin,  Splint,  Capped 
Hock,  Shoe  Boil,  Weak  and  Sprained  Tendons, 
and  all  Lameness. 

Contains  no  ar.seuie,  corrosive  sublimate  or  otlier 
forms  of  mercury,  or  any  injurious  ingredient. 

Cures  without  scar,  blemish  or  loss  of  hair. 

$5  PER  BOTTLE. 

Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle,  constructed 
to  convince  and  protect  you  fully.  The  need  of  sec¬ 
ond  bottle  is  almost  improbable,  except  in  rarest 
cases.  Guarantee  covers  effectiveness  of  1  bottle. 

Copy  of  guarantee  sent  upon  application.  , 

a  bottle  at  all  dealers’ aud  druggists’,  or  scut 
prepaid  by  the  manufacturers. 

TKOY  CUEiMICAL  CO„  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Mfrs. 
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‘'STRIPPINGS”  AT  A  DAIRY  BARN. 

The  day  has  been  a  stormy,  blustering 
one,  the  worst  of  the  new  year.  It  is 
one  of  the  days  when  one  gives  all  his 
attention  to  the  cows,  and  thanks  for¬ 
tune  that  he  has  a  good  dairy,  that 
prices  are  high,  and  that  most  of  the 
fed  rations  are  home-grown.  The  prices 
are  the  highest  in  years,  the  milk  sell¬ 
ing  at  the  stable  door  at  $1.50  per  100 
pounds,  a  trifle  over  three  cents  a  quart 
net.  That  is  a  high  price  at  the  farm  in 
Ohio;  it  pays,  and  gives  employment  to 
others,  and  makes  two  homes  that  we 
know  of  happy,  and  that  is  something 
after  all  to  be  counted  in  with  the  price. 
Yes,  but  dairying  makes  long  days. 
True,  it  wants  regularity  to  take  care 
of  cows  well.  We  commence  milking  at 
5.30  A.  M.,  and  at  5  P.  M.,  and  take  long 
noonings  to  even  up;  and  it  is  care- tak¬ 
ing  of  the  cows  and  not  farm  work  be¬ 
tween  milkings  in  the  Winter  months, 
and  there  are  no  complaints  coming 
that  we  hear.  The  man  who  wants  to 
make  Winter  milk  must  have  regularity 
in  milking  and  feeding,  and  uniformity 
of  task  and  conditions. 

We  are  feeding  largely  a  home-grown 
ration  this  Winter;  the  cows  are  giving 
their  full  usual  messes,  and  are  in  fine 
fiesh,  and  “bright”  in  look.  We  had 
some  fears  about  the  silage,  as  the  corn 
grew  last  Summer  in  deluges  of  rain, 
and  rooted  in  the  mud.  The  season  was 
so  cold  and  cloudy  that  little  earing  was 
made,  and  we  surmised  the  silage  would 
not  feed  as  well.  It  is  coming  out  of 
the  pits  as  fine  in  condition  as  any  we 
ever  had,  and  the  50  pounds  each  a  day 
seems  to  be  all  that  they  can  eat.  The 
grain  ration  is  changed  from  last  Win¬ 
ter.  This  Winter,  we  are  feeding  corn 
and  oats  ground  together  half  and  half, 
and  adding  a  third  by  weight  of  best 
fine  middlings,  and  feeding  six  pounds 
a  day  of  this  in  two  feeds,  to  a  cow; 
some  are  getting  more,  and  some  less. 
Once  a  day,  less  of  the  mix  is  given,  and 
a  pound  of  linseed  meal  put  in  for  each 
cow.  We  are  finding  this  ration  is  do¬ 
ing  fully  as  well  as  the  all  bran  and 
gluten  of  last  Winter.  We  have  gen¬ 
erally  exchanged  oats  for  best  bran,  get¬ 
ting  about  3,000  pounds  of  bran  for  a 
ton  of  oats;  but  the  prices  this  Winter 
balance  the  weight,  so  we  are  feeding 
the  oats,  and  putting  in  the  cornmea) 
to  starch  up  the  nearly  earless  silage. 

Yesterday  was  quite  pleasant,  and  we 
turned  out  the  cows  for  an  hour,  as  they 
had  been  in  the  barn  something  over 
three  weeks,  and  expected  to  see  them 
take  their  exercise,  but  they  wandered 
aimlessly  about  the  yard,  and  soon  be¬ 
gan  to  huddle  at  the  door  to  go  back  in. 
When  allowed,  every  cow  was  quickly 
at  her  tie,  and  they  soon  were  lying 
down  on  their  straw  beds,  chewing  their 
cud  for  contentment.  We  are  still  firm 
believers  in  the  twice-a-day  feeding, 
giving  all  that  the  cows  will  eat  up 
clean,  then  water,  and  give  them  their 
dry  food,  mixed  hay,  clover,  and  now 
and  then  nice  bright  oat  straw,  and  then 
give  them  the  next  eight  hours  to  di¬ 
gest  their  breakfast;  at  night  no  dry 
food.  Between  meals  they  have  fresh 
water  in  abundance  and  at  will,  and  I 
find  that  when  cows  can  drink  when 
they  like  they  have  a  most  individual 
way  of  not  doing  just  as  the  cow  in  the 
next  pew  may  do. 

One  tiling  we  miss  this  Winter  and 
that  is  an  abundance  of  road  dust  as  a 
“drier”  and  deodorizer  in  the  gutter.  It 
was  so  rainy  last  season  there  was  no 
chance  to  get  dust,  and  we  are  using 
South  Carolina  rock  as  a  nitrogen  catch¬ 
er,  It  performs  its  part  well,  but  it 
costs  something,  and  we  cannot  now  say 
that  we  worked  on  the  road  last  Sum¬ 
mer.  Of  course  the  rock  balances  up 


the  manure  better,  and  we  get  full  re¬ 
turns  in  its  use  after  all.  It  has  been  a 
good  time  so  far  to  draw  the  manure 
direct  to  the  fields,  and  spread  where 
wanted.  I  notice  that  the  Ohio  Station 
reports  it  the  best  way,  and  that  sum¬ 
mered  manure  lost  over  40  per  cent  of 
its  value. 

The  ventilators  in  our  stables  are  do¬ 
ing  the  same  fine  work,  and  the  purity 
of  the  air  in  the  stable  all  the  time  is  a 
matter  of  common  remark.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  failure  to  make  them  draw 
is  because  too  large,  and  not  tall 
enough.  Ours  are  30  feet  in  height,  and 
with  an  inside  square  of  13  inches  being 
made  of  14-inch  wide  inch  lumber  and 
made  with  close  corners  going  straight 
up,  without  angle  or  bend.  With  a 
storm  hood  these  shafts  pull  all  the 
time,  and  if  Prof.  King’s  tables  are  cor¬ 
rect,  one  of  these  shafts  will  take  out 
of  a  stable  22,000  square  feet  of  air  in 
24  hours.  This  means  one  of  these 
shafts  to  each  nine  or  10  cows.  There 
is  no  chance  for  air  to  stay  long  enough 
to  foul,  or  condense  vapor.  We  found 
we  had  too  much  outside  intake  space. 
While  the  stable  can  be  shut  up  tight 
there  is  an  incoming  of  air  which  is  sur¬ 
prising,  and  in  experiments  we  have 
never  been  able  to  close  up  the  stable 
so  closely  against  outside  air,  but  what 
the  pull  of  the  air  shaft  would  take 
feathers  and  chaff  out  at  the  top,  which 
shows  its  pull.  The  intake  of  air  should 
be  as  much  as  possible  at  the  top  of  the 
stable  into  the  warm  air,  and  thus  have 
the  stable  currents  down.  The  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  temperature  with  the  fioor 
ventilators  is  under  almost  perfect  con¬ 
trol.  If  it  gets  very  cold  outside,  shut 
off  the  intakes  a  little,  and  turn  the 
damper  to  correspond  in  the  ventilators, 
and  when  50  degrees  is  reached,  open  up 
a  little  again.  With  plenty  of  windows 
to  admit  sunlight,  ventilators  to  keep 
the  air  pure,  and  warmth  regular,  easy 
ties,  and  clean  beds,  and  all  liquids  ab¬ 
sorbed  and  deodorized,  it  seems  as  if 
there  was  very  little  for  the  Winter 
milch  cow  to  go  out  of  doors  for.  Yes. 
but  says  some  one,  if  these  cows  do  not 
have  outdoor  exercise  think  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  on  their  offspring,  and  enfeebled 
constitutions!  Remember  these  are 
Winter  milkers,  dropping  their  calves  in 
the  late  Fall,  and  being  bred  in  January 
mostly;  by  April  20  these  cows  will  all 
be  afield  for  the  next  six  months  or 
more,  the  most  important  in  influence 
upon  the  offspring. 

I  have  been  measuring  the  silage  in 
the  pits,  and  making  calculation  about 
some  being  left  for  next  midsummer 
soiling.  The  silage  crop  was  cut  short 
by  the  unfavorable  season,  and  still  I 
am  hoping  for  some — if  not  over  20  tons 
—overplus.  I  know  of  nothing  that 
takes  the  place  of  some  good  silage  in 
July  and  August,  and  it  makes  one 
practically  independent  of  the  feed  men. 
Three  years  ago  we  fed  some  that  had 
been  in  the  pits  almost  three  years,  and 
could  not  detect  but  it  had  its  full  feed¬ 
ing  quality,  and  was  relished  as  well  as 
that  which  was  put  up  nine  months  be¬ 
fore.  JOHN  GOULD. 

Western  Reserve,  0. 


1  he  Separator. 

The  Easy  Riinnln*:  Kind. 

Will  bott«r  B&tiBfftotion,  inftk«  jou  more 
monej  and  lest  longer  than  any  other.  Our 
,  book  BhowB  why.  Send  for  It 

lEmoire  Cream  Separator  Co., 

1  B1X)0MF1ELD,  N.  J. 


Cows' barren^  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 
Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


MORE  EGGS-LESSFEED 

OPEN  HOPPER. 


Humphrey 


Green  Bone  and 
TegeUble 


Cutter 


will  double  your  egg  yield  and  out  your  feed 
bill  in  half.  Guaranteed  to  out  easier  and  faster 
than  any  other.  Trial  offer  and  catalogue  free. 
lUmPHREY  A  SONS,  Box  38,  Joliet,  III. 


fetches  e*rgs  all  winter.  Sent  on 

TEN  DAyS'FREETRIAL, 

Nopay  until  you  proveitcutseasier 
and  faster  than  any  other.  Isn 
thatthe  fairest offerf  Catalogue  free. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO., 

Box  15,  Milford,  Mass.; 


Breeders’  Directory 


Registered  Jersey,  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

B.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  <Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


INCUBATORS 

Front  ••  np.  Beat  roMOunblo  priood 
hatenera  on  the  market. 
BrcKtdera,  $4  up.  None  better  at  any 
price.  Fully  warranted.  Catalog  free. 

L.  A.  BANTA,  LIGONIER.  INU 


|lW’gpAFRCQIR¥™iSPKIHWiiu^^ 


JERSEY  BULL 


— ^Four  weeks  old;  dams  in 

_  pedigree  have  records  from 

16  to  .60  pounds  of  butter  in  seven  days;  at  a  low  price 
If  taken  soon.  IRA  P.  WATSON,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


— Three  grandsons  and  one  grand- 
imHwCI  V  daughter  of  Exile.  Solid  color. 
Bulls  4, 5  and  12  months  old ;  heifer,  15  months! served). 
J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Lancaster,  Pa.,K.  K.  No.  4. 


A  Foundation  Herd  of  10  or  20  young  registerea 
HOLSTEIN  COWS  is  offered  at  a  special  price 
by  DELLHURST  FARM.  Mentor.  Ohio. 


VICTOR 

W  INCUBATORS 


Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Simplest, 
most  durable,  cheapest  8r8t.clas8 
hatcher.  Money  back  if  not  posi¬ 
tively  as  represented.  We  pay/reighU 
Circular  free;  catalogue  6c. 

Geo.  Ertel  Co..  Quincy,  111. 


—  ^  I  —PUREBRED  HOLST BIN- 

P  or  Wal0  FRIESIAN  BULL  CALVES 
and  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS  from  registered  stock.. 
W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

P  An,.  C  ■  I  IJ— Holstein  Bull  Calves,  from  7  to 20 
lUlt  wALC  months  old;  Chester  Whites,  all 
ages,  either  sex,  best  of  breeding,  at  rcasonabie  prices 
to  a  quick  buyer.  CHAS.  BECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y 


$  I  Fo*' 

I  200  Egg 

INCUBATOR 

Perfect  in  eonstmetioa  and 
action.  Hatchee  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalog  to^ay. 

GEO.  H.  STAHLi  Quincy,  III. 


Holstein-Friesiatis 

rest  breeding  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Every 
vnimal  registered.  WOODCBEST  FARM,  Rifton, 
Olster  County,  N.  T. 


A  I  p  Purebied  Devon  Calves 
I  at  reasonable  prices. 

B.  J.  WIGHTMAN,  West  Eaton,  N.  Y. 


The  Sure  Hatch’s  Latest 

An  automatic,  direct  acting 
regulator  that  surpasses  any 
otner  improvement  ever  made 
In  Incubators.  Send  for  new  lllus- 
^trated  catalog  and  free  trial  offer. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO  , 
Clay  Center,  Neb.,  or  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  NOTHING. 


We  bfeve  pftid  tbfet  Bum  Beverfel  timef  ■ 
for  less  Information  th»ti  Is  eoDUined  In  our  i;;r»nfl  I 
new  hook,  “How  to  Make  Money  toith  Poultry  amt  I 
Ineuhatore.*'  8x11  inches,  lOfipeges.  It  hu  Ul 
Bjpeclfel  cbftpterB  by  the  best  experts  in  the  country  | 
ooveriDf^  the  entire  poultry  Bubject  Over  300  tiluB* 
tntiooB  And  photogTApbic  riews  of  the  Largest  ami  I 
Boet  Succetiful  Poultry  PlanU  In  this  and  other  I 
eountries.  Tells  About  the  CYPHERS  INCUBA¬ 
TORS.  It  will  be  eent  FREE  POISTPA  W  for  the 

next  30  daye  to  nil  who  mention  this  paper  in  wrltini?.  Address  nearest  ofllcs. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 

Buffalo,  N.Y.  Chicago,  111.  Boston,  Mass.  New  Vork,N.Y« 
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KEEP  AT  THE  HEAd\ 

More  made-more  sold-  \ 
more  prizes  won  than  \ 

ALL  OTHERS  combined.  \ 

catalogue- just  out-fln-  \ 
Issued. Mention  this  paper\ 
AIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  Co.  \ 
HOMER  CITY  ,  Pa.,  U.S.A.  \ 

CountlBg  Chicks  Before  Hatching] 

Is  not  safe  unless  you - - - ^  * 

have  an 

IOWA 

ROUND 
INCUBATOR 

R.  C.  Bauermtnster,  Norwood,  Minn.,  got493 chick, 
from  603  eggs.  He  followed  directions,  the  ma¬ 
chine  did  the  work,  because  It  wsis  built  on  r%ht 
principles  and  by  good  workmen.  The  IOWA 
has  liber-board  case,  does  not  shrink,  swell,  warp 
or  crack.  Regulation  and  ventilation  perfect. 
Our  free  book  gives  more  testimonials  and  full 
particulars.  Everything  about  incubation  free. 

IOWA  INCUBATOR  COMPART,  BOX  227. DES  MOIRES,  IOWA 


EVERY  HORSE  OWNER 

Should  Keep  Constantly  On  Hand 


the  old  reliable  remedy  for  gnavlna,  IMngbonea,  Curbs, 
Splints,  etc.,  and  all  forms  of  I.uineness. 

USED  FOR  25  YEARS. 

University  Ave.,San  Jose,  Cal.,  May  21, 1900. 
Dr.  B.  T.  Kendall  Co.,  Dear  Sirs:— I  have  been  using  your 
Spavin  Cure  for  twenty-five  years,  and  find  it  very  efficient  as  a 
remedy  for  what  it  claims  to  cure.  Please  send  me  your  “Trea¬ 
tise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases,”  and  much  olilige 

Yours  truly,  G.  B.  BLANCHARD. 

Endorsements  like  the  above  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its 
merits.  Price  *1;  Six  for  >5.  As  alinimentfor  family  use  it  has 
noequal.  Ask  your  druggist  for  KEN  BALL’S  SPAVIN 
CUKE,  also  “A  Treatise  on  the  Horse,”  the  book  free,  or 

address  DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURQ  FALLS,  VT. 


JACKS  FOR  SALE. 

150  Jacks,  Jennets  and  Mules  now  ready  for  the 
Fall  trade.  Some  bargains.  Address 

BAKER’S  JACK  FARM.  Lawrence,  Ind. 


IMPROVED  imi  YORKSHIRES 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  Imported  stock  for  sal". 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester,  Mich 


W^.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites, 

8  wkB.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description  Return  If  not 
satisfactory ;  we  refund  the  mopey. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Kosenvick,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 
bred  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wls. 


OfinU  CCDDCTC  ^omo  trained.  Book 
£UUU  Ikllllblv  and  price-list  free.  ' 
N.  A.  KNAPP,  Rochester,  Ohio. 


■  lllSnDR  finJlTC  ff'Fe  handsome,  hardy  and 
IIIIUUnR  uun  l  O  prontublo.  pnze  stock. 

Low  prices.  Large  clr.  E.  W.  Cole  &  Co.,  Kenton,  0. 


'nff  Rocks  only.  2j  selected  Cockerels.  Des.  Borjklet 
*frec.  Branch  Valley  Poul.  Yds.. 'Felford.  Pa.,H.I).2. 


AAn|/EnE|  Q — Choice  W.  Wyan ,  P.  Rocks. 
UUUlVIillIaLO  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Leghorns, 
from  prize-winning  stock.  23  varieties  of  land  ana 
waterfowls.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Big  catalogu! 
free.  PINE  TREE  FARM,  Box  T,  Jamesburg,  N  J 


The  Greider  Strains. 

fifty  of  them,  are  bred  to  make  prize  winner*.'^ 
Very  low  prices  on  birds  and  eggs,  considering 
quality.  Elegant  1903  catalogue  sent  postpaid 
for  10  cents.  Write  to-day. 

B.  H.  GREIDER,  RBREMS,  FA. 


SQUABS  PAY 

Easier,  need  attention  only  part  of 
time,  bring  biK  prices.  Raised  in  one 
month.  Money-makers  for  poultry- 
men,farmers,woraen.  Send  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  and  learn  this  rich  home 
industry.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB 
CO.,  4A  Friend  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


CREAM  EXTRACTOR 

This  Is  a  genuine 


FREE 


offer  made  to  introduce  the  People* 
Cream  Extractor  in  every  neighbor¬ 
hood.  It  is  the  best  and  simplest  In 
the  "world.  We  ask  that  you  show  It  to 
your  neighbors  w'ho  have  cows.  Send 
your  name  and  the  name  of  the  near¬ 
est  freight  office.  Address 

PEOPLES  SUPPLY  CO,, 

Dept.  86.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVB 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  OMBpl.a  Caldro^^KaiptlM  It* 
kattl.  in  on.  mlante.  Tha  alstplMt 
and  beet  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  aad 
Laundry  Stovea,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Sealders,  Cal¬ 
drons,  etc.  *»■  Send  for  oircnlar*. 
D.  R.  SPERRY  *  00.,  Batavia,  DL 


Sloan  s  Liniment 


There  is  nothing  like  it  to  kill 
a  Spavin,  Curb  or  Splint. 

Invaluable  for  cuts,  kicks  or  bruises.  Manu¬ 
factured  scientifically  by  a  famous  Veterinarian. 

Sold  by  Dealers  generally. 


Horse  size,  60c.  and  $1.00  i>er  bottle. 

Family  size,  25c.  per  bottle. 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

WoinsN  AND  Hens. — Can  a  woman 
make  any  money  with  hens?  Let  us  see 
what  a  woman  is  doing,  even  in  mid¬ 
winter,  rather  than  to  talk  about  “what 
can  be  done.”  Mrs.  James  W.  Crawford 
is  the  woman,  and  she  lives  just  on  the 
outskirts  of  Middletown,  N.  Y.  I  drove 
out  to  see  this  “hen  woman”  and  her 
hens  this  morning,  January  15.  She  is 
wintering  about  330  hens.  From  these 
she  is  getting  from  100  to  150  eggs  a 
day.  Yesterday  (January  14)  she  got 
115  eggs.  She  tells  me  that  she  has  not 
got  as  low  as  100  a  day  for  the  past 
month,  and  that  she  gets  40  cents  per 
dozen  for 'them.  Think  what  that  means, 
you  girls  (and  boys,  too),  who  think 
that  a  clerkship  at  $6  or  $8  a  week  would 
he  a  great  boon. 

How  does  she  do  it? 

That  is  what  I  wanted  to  find  out. 
Nothing  is  in  sight  from  the  road  to 
indicate  a  modern  poultry  plant.  In 
fact,  I  drove  right  past  the  place  without 
seeing  it;  had  to  turn  back  after  making 
inquiries. 

iMPROviSEn  Heniiottses. — There  was 
an  old  dwelling  house  containing  several 
flocks,  even  the  old  cellar  has  its  flock 
of  hens.  What  has  once  been  the  sitting 
room  now  has  a  flock  of  perhaps  40 
hens.  The  door  has  here  been  removed 
from  the  small  old-fashioned  chimney- 
cupboard,  and  two  hens  were  using  the 
the  cupboard  for  a  nest  while  I  was 
there.  Back  of  the  house  are  several 
structures  reminding  one  of  an  Indian 
wigwam.  These  have  been  made  by 
standing  poles,  perhaps  12  feet  long, 
on  the  ground  inverted  V-shaped.  After 
covering  them  with  old  hoards,  secured 
from  old  packing  boxes  and  the  like,  in¬ 
cluding  a  good  many  barrel  staves,  the 
whole  has  been  made  tight  and  warm 
with  heavy  two-ply  roofing  felt.  Not  a 
window  to  them,  except  some  glass  in 
the  door  at  the  south  end.  Stepping  In¬ 
side  these  novel  hen-hovels,  I  found  50 
hens  as  busy  and  comfortable  as  need 
be.  The  floor  was  well  littered  with  dry 
forest  leaves,  and  the  high  gable  or  peak 
of  the  wigwam  was  full  of  large  bags  of 
the  same  material  hanging  from  the 
steep  rafters. 

A  Praoticat,  Tat.k. — Mrs.  Crawford  Is 
no  novice  at  the  business.  She  has  been 
doing  equally  as  well  for  a  number  of 
years  to  my  certain  knowledge,  although 
I  have  never  been  at  her  home  before. 
You  may  be  sure  I  fired  questions  at 
her  thick  and  fast,  for  the  benefit  of  R. 
N.-Y.  readers.  Here  are  some  of  her 
replies: 

“How  many  hens  do  you  keep?” 

“About  330  at  present.” 

“How  many  roosters?” 

“Only  eight.  I  keep  no  roosters  ex¬ 
cept  with  my  breeding  pens.” 

“What  breeds?” 

“Mostly  Houdans  and  Ermanetts. 
These  latter  are  a  mottled  breed,  lighter 
in  color  than  the  Houdans,  with  no  top- 
knot.  I  believe  they  have  never  been 
admitted  to  the  Standard.  In  addition  to 
these  I  have  a  few  White  Wyandottes, 
and  a  few  ‘odds  and  ends’.” 

“Do  you  use  an  incubator  or  brood¬ 
ers?” 

“No.  I  hatch  everything  with  hens.” 

“Do  you  use  pullets  or  hens  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes?” 

“I  never  set  an  egg  from  a  hen  till 
after  her  .second  Winter.” 

“How  many  chickens  do  you  hatch?” 

“Usually  from  1,000  to  1,500.  I  sell 
a  good  many  as  soon  as  hatched  at  10 
cents  each.  Those  ‘odds  and  ends’  of 
hens  will  probably  all  be  sold  in  the 
Spring,  along  with  their  broods  of 
chicks.  The  Houdans  never  sit.” 

“What  do  you  feed  your  hens  in  the 
niorning?” 

“Whole  grain.” 

“Mixed?” 

“No;  never.  I  alternate,  but  never 
more  than  one  kind  of  grain  at  once.  I 
use  wheat,  corn,  buckwheat  and  oats, 
first  one  and  then  another,  trying  to 


avoid  feeding  the  dark-colored  buck¬ 
wheat  on  dark  cloudy  days,  as  the  hens 
have  difficulty  in  finding  it  on  dark  days. 
I  use  oats  from  which  the  hulls  have 
been  removed,  thus  giving  them  the 
clean  ‘meats’  only  of  the  oats.  This 
whole  grain  is  given  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning.” 

“How  much  of  this  whole  grain  do 
you  give  to  your  entire  fiock?” 

“Just  about  a  bushel  a  day.” 

“What  comes  next  on  the  pro¬ 
gramme?” 

“Filling  the  drinking  pans  with  water 
in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon.” 

“What  do  they  get  for  dinner?” 

“Cabbage,  a  medium-sized  head  for 
each  20  hens  and  for  supper  a  warm 
mash.” 

“WTiat  is  it  composed  of?” 

“Wheat  middlings  and  ship  feed 
(wheat),  equal  parts  by  measure  one 
day,  and  American  Cereal  Company’s 
poultry  food  in  place  of  the  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  the  next  day.” 

“How  much  of  this  mash  will  they 
eat  each  evening?” 

“About  50  pounds  dry  feed.” 

“Do  you  put  any  meat  scrap  or  ani¬ 
mal  meal  in  it?” 

“Occasionally  in  Winter,  but  not  regu¬ 
larly,  and  not  at  all  in  Summer.” 

“Do  they  get  any  other  feed.” 

“Our  marketman  saves  me  a  lot  of 
fish  heads,  etc.,  every  Friday,  and  I  cook 
up  a  large  kettleful  of  these  with  cab¬ 
bage,  and  add  to  the  mash  once  a  week. 
If  any  of  the  mash  is  left  in  the  troughs 
at  dark  it  is  scraped  out  and  saved  for 
our  ducks  next  day,  rather  than  let  it 
freeze  fast  in  the  trough.” 

A  Successful  Record. — Here  is  a 
plain  record  of  one  woman’s  success 
with  hens,  on  a  scale  large  enough  to 
bring  her  a  good  income.  What  is  the 
secret  of  her  success.'  Who  can  study 
it  out?  Why  cannot  the  rest  of  us  do 
as  well?  Why  do  her  hens  lay  in  De¬ 
cember  and  January  so  much  better 
than  those  recorded  in  Cornell  Bulletin 
No.  204?  Here  is  the  same  condition  of 
a  big  appetite  for  more  than  a  mainten¬ 
ance  ration,  which  I  have  before  spoken 
of  as  running  through  all  reports  of  un¬ 
usual  Winter  laying.  Divide  her  hens 
into  flocks  of  50  hens  each,  and  we  have 
about  seven  flocks,  which  makes  an  al¬ 
lowance  of  seven  pounds  of  dry  feed  in 
the  mash  at  night,  and  four  quarts  of 
whole  grain  in  the  morning.  This  gives 
between  four  and  five  ounces  per  hen 
daily,  in  addition  to  the  cabbage  and 
fish  heads.  Her  hens  are  kept  closely 
conflned  all  winter  with  no  open 
scratching  shed,  and  a  scant  allowance 
of  light.  Crushed  clam  shells  furnish 
grit  and  shell-forming  material. 

O.  W.  M^VPES. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


Ainerica.i\ 
CreaLin  SepaLraHors 

are  sold  subject  to  ap¬ 
proval.  and  at  a  price 
that  will  enable  you  to 
make  a  (rood  profit  on  a 
few  cows.  The  clean¬ 
est,  fairest  machine  in 
the  world.  Write  for  free 
catalogue. 

AirvericsLn 

SepaLraLtor 

Co..  . 

Box  1066 

Boinbridge,  !f.  T.  I  ^ 

Won  Medal  at 
Paris,  1900.  M 


IT  PAYS  TO  KNOW 

whether  all  your  cows  are  giving  butter  fat 
enough  to  pay  for  their  keeping  and  whether  the 
creamery  Is  you  credit  for  all  the  butter  fat  you  de¬ 

liver.  You  will  know  to  a  dead  certainty  ifyou  use 

THE  “SWEEPSTAKE” 
Babcock  Milk  Tester. 

Made  In  2  and  4  bottle  sizes.  Turns 
easiest  because  It  runs  on  ball  bear* 
lngs.Strong>durable»Iasting.  Equipped 
with  all  necessary  glassware  of  best 
quality. Circularsand  prices  mailed  free. 

CREAMERY  PK’6  MF6.  CO.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


DEtAltAL 

CreamSemrrtors 

375,000 
Now  in 
Daily 
Use. 

Save 
#10.- 
perCow 
each 
year. 

Send  for  free  catalogue. 

THE  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

RANDOLPH  &  CANAL  STS.  I  74  CORTLANDT  ST. 

CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


CREAM 

^  Vi  A  Hoi  ..TT  Jtr 


SEPARATORS 

All  about  them  and  other  things  for 
'  the  dairy  &  creamery.  A.  H.  REID,  Philadelphia 


“My  owner  uses  a  U.S.  Farm 
Separator  and  feeds  me  on  tlie 
warm,  sweet  skimmilk.” 


“  I  wish  niy  owner  used  one,  but  he 
does  not,  and  I  am  fed  coid,  sour 
skiinmiik,  whicli  accounts  'for  my 
poor  condition.” 


MORAL:  If  dairymen  wish  to  raise  heaithy  calves  and  also  to  get  all 
tlie  cream  out  of  the  milk, 

BUY  A  U.  S.  SEPARATOR 

It  holds  the  World’s  Record  for  Clean  Skimming, 
and  the  skimmilk  is  in  the  best  condition  for  feeding 

For  Western  trade  we  transfer  our  Separators  from  Chicago,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha. 
Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls.  Vt. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogues 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

22.4  


FREE 


UAN  rATun 

Officially  Timed  at  Readville,  Mass.,  Sept.  23,  in  1:59 

Champion  Harness  Horse  of  the  world. 

TbU  KngraTlog  was  made  from  a  Photograph  taken  when  ready  to  rare. 


A  $3000.00  STOCK 


IT  CONTAINS  183  LARGE  ENGRAVINGS  OF  HORSES,  CATTLE,  SHEEP,  POULTRY,  ETC. 


The  Cover  of  this  Book  is  a  Beautiful  Live  Stock  Picture  as^Printed  In  Six  nrilHant  Colon,  Book  is  6^  by  9I5.  See  engraving  for 

greatly  reduced  design  of  cover.  It  cost  as  $3000  to  have  our  Artists  and  Kngravers  make  these  life 
Kngravings.  This  Book  contains  a  Finely  Illustrated  Veterinary  Department  that  will  Save  Yon  iiandreds 
of  Dollars.  It  describes  common  Diseases,  and  tells  how  to  treat  them.  It  also  gives  Description, 
History  and  Illustrations  of  the  Different  Breeds  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats,  Hogs  and  Poultry. 
It  contains  testimonials,  and  Life  Kngravings  of  many  very  noted  Animals.  The  Kditor  Of  This  Paper 
Will  Tell  You  That  Y’ou  Ought  To  Have  This  Book  In  Y'our  Library  For  Reference. 

$10.00  CASH,  we  will  send  you.  IF  BOOK  IS  NOT  AS  STATKD. 

This  Rook  illalled  Free,  Postage  Prepaid,  If  Yen  Write  X‘s  (letter  or  postal)  and  Answer  These  2  Qneetlons; 

lst.~NaiBo  This  Paper.  2d.— How  Much  Stock  Hare  Y'ou  7 

Write  us  today  for  book. 


THE  $60,000 

PACING  STALLION 

Just  purchased  by  M.  W.  Savage,  Minneapolis,  Winn.,  as  one  of 
the  leading  stallions  for  his  “International  Stock  Food  Farm." 
The  jiurchase  of  Dan  Patch  was  a  tremendous  sensation  in 
horse  circles,  and  was  taken  up  and  given  columns  of  notices  in 
all  of  the  leading  dailies  throughout  the  entire  country.  The 
price  was  over  Three  times  as  much  as  was  ever  paid  for  a  pacer, 
and  by  far  the  largest  price  paid  for  a  harness  horse  for  a  long 
terra  of  years.  This  farm  is  now  one  of  the  most  famous  horse- 
breeding  farms  in  the  world,  as  Mr.  Savage  owns  the  Three  Fastest 
Stallions  ever  owned  by  one  man  or  by  one  farm,  Dan  Patch  1  -59  Ji— 
Directum  2:05K— Roy  Wilkes  2:06’A.  The  establishing  of  this 
farm  in  Alinnesota.  12  miles  from  Minneapolis,  means  a  great 
deal  for  the  live  stock  interest  of  the  Northwest  as  well  as  for  the 
entire  world.  It  will  add  thousands  of  dollars  every  year  to  the 
live  stock  interests  of  Minnesota  alone,  and  Mr.  Savage  expects 
to  prove  to  the  world  that  high-class  harness  horses  can  be  raised 
in  the  Northwe.st  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 
You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  “international  Stock  Food 
Farm”  whenever  you  are  in  this  vicinity.  You  will  find  the  cele¬ 
brated  ‘International  Stock  Food”  #*^’3  FPIEDS  for  ONF)  CENT‘&# 
fed  every  day  to  our  Stallions,  Brood  Marcs,  Colts.  Race  Horses 
and  other  stock.  "International  Stock  Food”  has  the  largest  sale  in 
the  world  for  Horses.  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs.  Colts,  Calves,  Lambs 
and  Pigs.  Over  50,000  dealers  sell  it  on  a  “Spot  Cash  Guarantee”to 
Refund  Your  Money  if  the  results  of  feeding  it  are  not  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  you.  It  will  cause  your  colts  and  other  young 
stock  to  grow  rapidly  even  during  the  winter.  Keeps  them  free 
^.91.™-*’  ^“'1  tones  up  and  strengthens  the  entire  system. 
##“It  Will  Pay  You  To  Teat  It  At  Our  Risk  On  Your  Stock. 


Largest  Stock  Food  Factory  ir.  the  World. 

Capital  Paid  in.  $1,000,000. 

Wa  Occupy  62,000  Feet  of  Floor  Space. 


International  Stock  Food  Co 


HINNKAPOLIS, 
BINH.,  t.  8.  A. 


We  employ  over  300  people  and  have 
Hundreds  of  Thoasands  of  Testimo¬ 
nials  from  Farmers  and  Stockmen. 


I  L-.  ^  I  -  U.  L_  W  I  V  I—  ^  I—  I  1  I 


AT  OUR  RISK. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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For  60  days  to  the  readers  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  Beautiful  Imported  56-piece 

CHINA  TEA  SET 

or  Toilet  Set,  or  Parlor  Lamp,  or  Clock,  or  Watch 
and  many  other  articles  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion,  with  an  order  of  20  lbs.  of  our  New  Crop, 
Tea,  any  kind,  or  ao  lbs.  Bakin);  Pow- 
<ler,  4 lie.  a  lb.,  or  an  assorted  order  Teas  and 
B.  P.  This  advertisement  MUST  accompany 
order. 


Made  forihe  Man 
Who  Wants  the 
Best. 


The  Endless  Apron  Great  Western 

manure  Spreader. 


SPREADS 


and  pnlverizen  all  kinds  of  ma‘ 
nure,  fresh»  well  rotted,  mixed,  full 
of  straw  or  cornstalks,  ^heep  manure.  No  matter 
how  tough,  we  guarantee  our  spreader  to 
evenly  that  one  load  will  do 
three  spread  by  hand.  Riid* 
is  always  ready  to  load.  No 
back  after  each  load  is  spread, 
wheel*  cut  under  and  machine  can 
turned  in  its  DTPIII  ATCD  "Hie  in 

_  own  length.  nLllULAILU  m.  tion 

to  spread  thick  or  thin.  Our  non-hunchable  rake  holds  all  large  chunks  on  top  of  heater  until  they  are  thorousrhly  rul- 
Tcrlzcd,  Combined  Hood  and  End  Gate  keeps  manureaway  from  beaterwhileloadingandactsas  wndh^d  in  spreading. 
linilTCOT  nOA  CT  ever  produced  on  a  manure  spreader,  because  front  and  rear  wheels  track  and  thel  oad  is  nearly  equal- 
LIuniLOl  UnArl  ly  balanced  on  front  and  rear  axles  which  brings  load  up  dose  to  horses.  Send  for  free  HIuh- 
trnted  oaioloiriic  giving  full  description  and  how  to  apply  manure  to  secure  best  results.  I^ve*  lime,  I money. 

SMITH  MANURE  SPREADER  CO.,  69  N.  JEFFERSON  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THK  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  0.  Box  28y.  81  &  63  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


Rediice<l  Wholesale  Prices 
on  all  kinds  of  fencing  wire.  Includ¬ 
ing  the  best  Coiled  Spring  wire  made. 
Send  for  catalogue  describing  tbe 
Cleveland  Pence,  Colled  Spring  and 
Steel  Gates  THK  CLEVELAND 
PENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Oblo. 


^IHE  BEST  FENCE 


Can  be  made  at  the  actual  cost  of  wire. 
Over  100  Styles,  and  60  to  70  rods  per  day, 
Horae-high,  Biill-Htrung,  Pig  and  Chleken-tight. 

^THE  DUPLEX  MACHINE 

makes  it.  The  Machino  is  Antnmatle,  simple 
in  construction,  runs  easy,  works  rapidly. 
Sent  on  Trial.  Plain,  barbwire  and 
Gates  at  wholesale  prices.  Catalog  free. 

KITSEUMAN  BROTHERS, 
BoxD92  Muncie,  Indiana. 


WE’D  RATHER 

people  would  say,  "Page  Pence  costs  more  than 
others,  and  is  worth  more,”  than  to  have  them 
say,  ‘ ‘It  isn’ t  so  good,  but  It  costs  less.” 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIUE  FENCE  CO.,  AnKIAN,MlCH. 


FORGET  IT! 


MO 

S 

3 

TH 

l  ^)^RpST 

That  you  bought  a  worthless  fence  two  or  three  years 
ago  and  buy  one  that  will  last  a  lifetime.  We  make 
it  and  sell  it.  Send  for  catalogue  describing  tbe 
Pence  that  is  worth  100  cents  on  the  dollar. 

THE  PROST  WIRE  PENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


ipUC  Pulverizing  Harrow 

A  V IWI  Cl  Clod  Crusher  and  Le 


Sizes 

3  T0 13  1-2  Feet. 

Agonts 

Wanted 


Leveler 

SEHT  ON  TRIAL 

To  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 

The  best  pulverizer — cheapest  Riding  Har¬ 
row  on  earth.  We  also  make  walk¬ 
ing  Acmes.  The  Acme 
crushes,  cuts,  pulverizes, 
turns  and  levels  all 
soils  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Made  en¬ 
tirely  of  cast  steel 
and  wrought  iron 
—indestructible. 
Catalog  and  Booklet,  "An  Ideal  Harrow^'  by  Henry  Stewart,  mailed  free. 

I  deliver  free  on  board  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Colambos,  Lonisvflle,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco,  etc. 
Address  DUANE  H.  NASH,  SOLE  MANUFACTURER  -  MILLINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY. 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Rider  and  Ericsson  Hot-AirPumps,  butif  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  arc  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  In  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  which  Is  proof 
that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


35  Warren  St..  New  York.  602  Craig  St..  Montreal.  P.  Q.  40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

239  Franklin  St.,  Boston.  Tenlente-Itey  71,  Havana,  Ccba.  40  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  8.  W. 


Oorn  Planting 

must  be  well  and  carefully  done,  as  the  fu¬ 
ture  crop  depends  upon  It.  For  all  purposes, 
in  any  soil,  on  all  kinds  of 
ground  nothing  equals  the 

SPANGLER 

CORN  PLANTER. 

It  saves  time,  labor,  money  and  Inanrestho  crop.  Ton 
know  when  It  is  working ;  you  can  see  the  oorn  on  Its 
way  to  the  ground.  Made  with  or  without  fertillier 
attachment.  New  device  for  sowing  peas,  beam,  enai- 
lage,  corn,  etc.  WealsomaketbefamousSpanglorLow 
Down  Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drill.  Write  for  catalog  and  circ. 

SPANGLER  MANUFACTURIN6  CO.,  SOSQueen  SI.,  Yorlt,  Pa. 


LOUDENUHAY-SLING 


IT  CLEANS  THE 


Handles  any  kind  of  hay,  hound  grain,  straw,  corn 
fodder  or  other  forage.  Works  with  any  Hay  Carrier. 
The  largest  and  best  line  of  Hay  Tools  for  either 
field  or  barn  use. 

The  originator  of  P’LEXIBLK  BARN  BOOR 
H.VNGKR.S,  and  have  the  Best  on  Earth. 

A  full  line  of  Hardware  Specialties.  SAVE  MONEY 
by  writing  for  catalogue.  Address 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO., 

Dept.  J.  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


AH  711?  I  I  l^i^iLLiNQ 

VV  JqL^JU  i^ACHlNES 


HAWKEYE  GRUB  AND  STUMP  MACHINE 


Works  on  either  Standing  Timber  or  Stumps 

. 


Makesa  Clean Sweepg;, 
of  Two  Acres  at  a  Sitting.  W 
A  man,  boy  and  a  horse  can 
operate  it.  No  hea'^- chains 
or  rods  to  handle.  You  can¬ 
not  longer  afford  to  pay  tax-lilli 
es  on  unproductive  timber 
land.  Illustrated  catalogue 
Free,  grivlng  prices,  terms 


Pulls  an  Ordinary  Grub  In  1^  Minutes 

. testimonials.  Also  full 

!  -~-:;3:!;==information  regarding  our 

I.  X.  L.  GRUBBER. 
IRON  GIANT  GRUB  A 
STUMP  MACHINE. 
2-HORSE  HAWKEYE 

and  other  appliances  for 
clearing  timber  land. 


^  MILlfS CO.,  860  tith  St.,  Monmouth,  lU,  Address  Milne  Bros.  forSHETLAHD  PONY Catalogue.  ^ 


any  price.  DeLoaoh  Mill  Id 
Shingle,  ijath  and  Com  Mills, 

DeLoacW  Hill  Mfc.  Co.,  Boi 


RX^mills  are  best. 

The  Price  it  Right  Too. 
Known  the  World  Over. 
FARMERS’  $129  SAW  MILL 
Cnta  $000  Feet  Lnmber  a  day  with  only  4  h.  p. 
DeLoaoh  Variable  FeM  8aw_Mills,  ItolOOh.  p., 

Planers, 
leels,  eto, 

Tm.  Vo.,  BozVOO  AUanto,  Ga. 

(Branch,  120  Liberty  St.,  KawTork.) 
Handsome  Catalogne  Free  if  yoa  ent  this  out  and 
give  name  of  paper. 


RODERICK  LEAN  Implements 


Famous  for 
good  work.  A 
cent  spent  for 

a  postal  requesting  illustrated  catalogue  will  save  you  dollars  in  the 

*•  purchase  of  Spike-tooth,  Spring-tooth 
and  Disc  Harrows  or  Land  Roll- 
5.  Don’t  buv  until  vou  learn 
-prf-.  V  the  RODERICK  LEAN 
are  superior  to  any  other. 


RODERICK  LEAN  MFC. CO., Mansfield, O. 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines.  Sizes,  1  toGOH.P. 

Cheapest  and  Hafeat  Power  Known 
For  pumping  and  electric  light* 
Ingy  grinding  corn,  separating 
cream,  sawing  woodand  allpower 
purposes.  Highest  Award  for 
Direct  Coupled  Engine  1  Oener- 
ator,  Paris  Kxp.,  1900 j  awarded 
Gold  Medal  Pan-Am.  Exp.,  BufTc,.’ ), 
1901;  Gold  Medal,  Charleston,  &.O., 
Exn. ,  1903.  Send  for  Catalogue.  . 
A.  MIETZ.  138  Mott  6t..  New  York 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 

I  Sril  “y  Anyone 

V>  A.7JU1.F  For  Any  Purpose 
Statlonaries,  Portables,  Engines 
and  Pumps,  Holsters, 
Sawing  Outfits. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Testimonials.  State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  Hi. 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  E. 


I  TO  SAVE  FEED 

I  !■  to  make  money.  The  Uuaker  City  Grlndli 
M  Mill  is  g  sure  feed  saver.  Some  of  its  friends  clal 
that  it  saves  one-half.  It  mak 


“ding 

saver.  Some  of  its  friends  claim 
that  it  saves  one-half.  It  makes 
corn  and  cob  meal,  and  by 
the  use  of  an  extra  hopper 
mixes  small  grains  with  it 
at  the  same  time.  It  makes  the 
best  and  finest  of  corn  meal 
for  table  use. 

it  fits  every  requirement  of 
the  custom  grinder.  BALL 
bearings  make  it  the  easi¬ 
est  runner.  Made  of  best  ma¬ 
terial  throughout;  they  last  In¬ 
definitely.  Equipped  with  spec¬ 
ial  burrs  for  special  work. 
Sacking  attachment  extra  when  ordered.  All  mills 
sent  on  trial  und  fully  guaranteed.  Write  at  once 
for  30th  Annual  Catalogue  Mailed  FREE. 

We  handleall  standard  makes  of  farm  implements. 
Get  our  prices  on  what  you  want. 


A.  W.  Straub  &  Co..  3737  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  A.  W.  Straub  Co.,  Canal  and  Randolph  Sts.-  Chicago. 


CAUTION! 

When  you  are  purchasing  a 

ROOFING 

for  your  houses  and  outbuildings,  he  sure  that  the 
name  “  RUBEROID”  is  stamped  on  every  three 
feet  of  the  material,  as  in  the  cut,  throughout  the 
full  length  of  the  roll.  You  will  then  know  that 
you  are  getting  the  genuine  Euheroid  Roofing, 
which  has  been  the  standard  for  Eleven  Years, 
and  not  one  of  its  poor  imitations.  Ruberoid 
is  water-proof  and  fire-resisting.  Never  melts,  rots 
or  tears.  Lasts  for  years.  You  can  apply  it 
yourself.  Send  for  samples  and  Booklet  K. 

Address  Dept.  K, 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO., 

too  William  Street,  New  York. 


The  Metcalfe  Gasoline  Engine 


Stationary  and  Portable. 


Admirably  adapt, 
ed  for  all  kinds  of 
power  on  the  farm 
as  Well  as  shop 
and  factories. 

Manufactured 
under  our  own 
patents.  Best  ma¬ 
terial  and  work¬ 
manship  obtain 
able. 


Write  for  prices  and  catalogues  to 
THE  METCALFE  MFG.  CO.,  QUINCY,  PA. 


No.  3  “Prize” 

Best  Feed  Grinder  Honey  Cai 
Buy  for  Operation  with  Gasolin 
or  Steam  Engine,  Tread  Power 
Power  "Wind  Mill,  etc, 
tJU  II V  9  Because  It 
Ww  n  I  ■  grinds  rapidly 
making  splendid  feed,  ta¬ 
ble  meal  or  graham  flour, 
has  ample  capacity  for 
4  or  6  horse  power,  and 
an  automatic  feed 
ulator,  which  prevents 
choking  down  the  lightest 
power;  is  built  throughout  of  iron  and  steel  and  will 
last  a  life  time.  Thousands  in  use  for  lOand  15 years 
still  as  good  as  new.  We  make  *6  sizes  and  styles  of 
Feed  Grinders,  Including  the  only  really  successful 
Oorn  and  Cob,  and  Corn,  Cob  and  Shuck  Feed 
Grinders.  Also  a  full  line  of  Ensilage  and  Fodder 
Cutters,  Buskers,  Shellers,  Wood  Saws.  Sweep  Horse 
Powers,  Tread  Horse  Powers,  Wind  Mills,  etc. 

Write  to-day Sor  free  catalome. 

APPLETOW  MFG.  CO.,  27  hrgo  St,.  Batavia.  III. 


THE 


Farquhar 

has  been  the  leading 

PORTABLE  SAWMILL 

for  45  years— too  well  known  to  need 
description  here. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  of  En¬ 
gines,  Threshing  Machinery,  Saw  Mills 
and  Agricultural  Implements,  mailed 

B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd., 
York,  Pa. 


ASTONISHING  VALUES  .  ' 

IN  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 


.95 


for  best  Endgate  Broadcast 
Seeder  made.suitable  forsow- 
ingbroadcastall  kinds  of  grains  andgrass 
,  seed.  Guaranteed  the 
I  bent  endgate  seeder  made. 

9  I  lUU  Grade  FAN-t 
NING  MILL,  complete  with  grain  out¬ 
fit,  guaranteed  superior  to  fanning 
mills  sold  by  others  at  tlO.OO  to  #12.00. 

(A  QA  6est 

Round  End  One  Hole  Corn 
Sheller  made,  complete  with  fan  and 
feed  table,  capacity,  10  to  15  bushels  per 
I  hour;  guaranteed  a  better  aheller  than 
you  can  buy  elsewhere  for  #6.00  to  #8.00. 
0Q  QE  For  Two-Hole  Square  Frame 
uwiww  Corn  Sheller,  with  cob  car- 
,  Tier,  feed  table,  crank  and  pulley,  better 
than  others  sell  at  #11.00  to  #16.00. 

•  A  QC  Tor  Best  No.  8  Feed  Cutter 
^DiOwmade,  with  two  8}4-inchi 
knives,  the  kind  others  sell  at  #12.00  to  I 
#18.00.  No.  10  Cutler,  with  two  lOK-inch  ’ 
knives,  #12. 50,  other  houses  ask  #18.00  to  #22.00.  ’ 

CR  on  For  our  No.  5  FEED  CUTTER. 

with  UK-inch  knife;  SAME 
MACHINE  SOLD  BY  OTHERS  AT  $7.00 
$12.95  For  Best  Galvanized  Steel  Windmill  Made. 
$14.20  FOR  BEST  DISC  HARROW  MADE. 
$17.25  FOR  BEST  Two-Horse  Corn  Planter  Made. 

•  a  QC  FOR  BEST  STEEL  FRAME,  WOOD  BEAM, 
wwiDv  Four-Shovel  Tongueless  Cultivator  Made. 

ae  For  Best  Steel  Frame  U  Bar  Lever  Harrow 
1  fc  V  made  complete  with  draw  bar  and  runner  teeth. 
FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE  of  everything  In  Agricul¬ 
tural  Implements, astonishingly  low  prices,  liberal  terms 
of  shipment,  Free  Trial  Proposition  and  most  liberal 
special  offer  ever  heard  of,  cut  this  ad.  out  and  -nail  to 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


$10.00. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 
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CLARK’S  HARROWS 
LARGE  HAY  CROP 
DOUBLE.ACTION 
4  to  6  Feet. 


Vol.  LXII.  No.  2767. 


NEW  YORK,  FEBRUARY  7,  1903. 


81  PER  YEAR. 


BRIEF  TALKS  ABOUT  FERTILIZERS. 

Canada  Ashes  for  Fertilizer. 

What  do  you  think  of  Canada  ashes  for  an  orchard? 
I  have  80  acres  and  as  some  of  it  is  very  steep  shall 
have  to  try  the  Plitchings  plan.  a.  s.  a. 

Illinois. 

Canada  ashes,  if  unleached  and  of  good  quality,  are 
excellent  for  an  orchard.  They  do  not  contain  any 
nitrogen,  and  this  must  be  supplied  in  some  way.  Some 
growers  use  ashes  and  plow  under  crops  of  cow  peas 
or  clover.  What  can  you  buy  the  ashes  for?  When 
you  use  a  ton  of  ashes  you  put  on  about  100  pounds  of 
potash,  36  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  600  pounds 
of  lime.  You  can  buy  that  amount  of  potash  in  200 
pounds  of  muriate,  worth  in  New  York  a  little  over 
$4.  The  phosphoric  acid  can  be  obtained  in  250  pounds 
of  acid  phosphate  which  should  cost  about  $1.50.  You 
may  not  need  the  lime — certainly  not  every  year.  It 
will  be  a  big  job  to  put  wood  ashes  on  80  acres,  for 
you  ought  to  use  at  least  1,500  pounds  per  acre  to 
obtain  results.  We  would  figure  the  cost  of  muriate 
of  potash  and  acid  phosphate  carefully  before  buying 
the  Canada  ashes.  If  you  can  buy  fine  ground  bone 
at  a  fair  figure  you  can  safely  use  three  parts  bone  to 
one  of  muriate. 

Fertilizers  for  Clover. 

T  have  a  piece  of  ground,  clay  subsoil,  that  has  been 
run  very  heavily  in  corn  and  wheat  for  many  years.  The 
ground  will  produce  about  30  bushels  of  corn  per  acre. 
I  desire  to  set  this  ground  in  Red  clover  in  March  or 
April.  Does  it  need  a  commercial  fertilizer?  If  so,  give 
the  best  known  Red  clover  fertilizer  and  the  amount  per 
acre;  also  the  best  method  of  applying  it.  I  wish  to 
force  the  clover  for  hay  and  early  pasture.  y.  f. 

St.  Douis,  Mo. 

It  is  never  safe  for  a  stranger  at  a  distance  to  at¬ 
tempt  detailed  advice  about  fertilizing  soil  that  he  has 
never  seen.  In  many  parts  of  the  West  such  soil  has 
responded  well  to  applications  of  acid  phosphate  alone 
—using  400  pounds  per  acre.  As  a  rule  the  clays  are 
seldom  lacking  in  potash.  The  acid  phosphate  appears 
to  make  potash  available,  besides  supplying  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  We  hear  of  western  farms  where  clover 
has  been  kept  up  for  years  by  the  use  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  alone.  On  our  eastern  farms  we  should  use  a 
complete  fertilizer  containing  about  two  per  cent  of 
nitrogen,  eight  of  phosphoric  acid  and  seven  of  pot¬ 
ash.  While  in  theory  clover  does  not  need  nitrogen, 
on  poor  soils  we  have  found  that  it  pays  to  use  a  small 
quantity.  We  find  that  many  western  farmers  on 
heavy  soils  seem  to  think  that  potash  is  not  necessary 
to  keep  up  the  clover.  In  the  case  mentioned  we  think 
it  will  pay  to  use  300  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  and 
75  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  per  acre  broadcast. 

When  to  Fertilize  Strawberries. 

When  Is  the  best  time  to  apply  fertilizer  on  straw¬ 
berries,  Spring  or  Fall?  Some  urge  that  all  fertilizer 
should  be  applied  to  strawberries  in  the  Spring  when 
the  plants  are  set,  and  none  the  next  Fall  or  following 
Spring.  What  does  The  R.  N.-Y.  think  about  it? 
Maryland.  o.  j,  k. 

Considering  the  nature  of  the  plant  and  its  habits 
of  growth  the  most  natural  times  for  fertilizing  are 
when  the  plants  are  set  and  when  the  fruit  buds  are 
forming.  The  object  is  to  obtain  a  strong,  vigorous 
growth  during  the  Summer.  The  roots  of  the  straw¬ 
berry  plant  are  comparatively  short.  They  do  not  run 
all  over  the  field  like  those  of  corn  or  potatoes  but 
rarely  run  much  over  a  foot  away  from  the  plant. 
Therefore  the  fertilizer  should  be  put  up  close  to  the 
plant  and  kept  there.  We  would  put  75  per  cent  of 
the  fertilizer  on  a  narrow  strip  where  the  plants  are 
to  stand  at  the  time  of  setting.  The  remainder  may 
be  used  in  late  August  or  early  September.  At  this 
time  the  fruit  buds  which  are  to  produce  the  next 
year’s  crop  are  forming,  and  extra  fertilizer  may  be 


needed.  Some  growers  believe  that  the  buds  and  the 
fruit  are  both  produced  in  the  Spring.  The  buds  are 
formed  before  the  fruit  goes  into  Winter  quarters — 
they  are  developed  in  Spring.  Using  fertilizer  in  the 
Spring  has  not  paid  me  except  when  small  quantities 


manure  are  alkaline,  and  so,  if  the  scab  germs  are 
present  the  disease  will  be  worse  when  these  sub¬ 
stances  are  used  on  the  crop. 


N.  J.  BACHELDER.  Fig.  33. 

Grange  Governor  of  New  Hampshire. 

of  nitrate  of  soda  were  used.  This  did  not  give  more 
berries  but  produced  larger  ones,  and  also  pushed  th.e 
plants  along  in  a  dry  season. 

Lime  on  Potatoes. 

When  the  potato  crop  has  been  planted  in  sandy  loam, 
would  you  advise  using  25  bushels  of  lime  to  the  acre 
by  harrowing  in?  Would  this  increase  the  yield? 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  -p.  p.  h. 

Lime  will  usually  increase  the  crop  of  potatoes,  yet 
it  is  not  desirable  to  use  it.  The  disease  known  as 
Potato  scab  is  spread  from  one  tuber  to  another  by 
tiny  germs.  These  germs  are  most  active  when  the 
soil  is  alkaline.  In  a  sour  soil  these  germs  are  slow 


E.  B.  NORRIS.  Fig.  34. 

Master  New  York  State  Grange. 

to  grow  and  spread,  but  when  lime  is  added  the  soil 
is  neutralized  or  sweetened  and  thus  the  scab  becomes 
much  worse.  The  germs  of  the  scab  are  often  on  the 
seed.  They  are  also  in  most  soils  which  are  used  fre¬ 
quently  for  potatoes.  Lime,  wood  ashes  and  stable 


APPLE  CONSUMERS’  LEAGUE  PROBLEMS. 

An  Apple  Man  Who  Eats  Oranges. 

H.  S.  Wiley;  Dear  Sir:  I  learned  from  The  R.  N.-Y. 
that  you  have  been  elected  president  of  the  American 
Apple  Consumers’  League.  I  suppose  you  stand  ready  to 
explain  all  the  workings  of  the  League.  How  many 
baked  apples  do  you  think  advisable  to  eat  at  one  sitting? 
What  would  be  the  result  to  people  of  nervous  tempera¬ 
ment?  What  variety  of  apples  would  you  recommend 
for  baking?  But  of  course  the  variety  which  you  have 
most  largely  in  stoch  would  undoubtedly  be  the  most  ad¬ 
visable.  Please  explain  everythin}?  in  minute  detail,  as 
I  think  some  of  becoming  a  member  of  the  League.'  Of 
course  Grant  Hitchings  would  recommend  the  Rome 
Beauty  and  a  great  many  other  varieties  for  baking.  H. 
L.  Brown*  would  simply  say,  “Just  Baldwins.”  Come  to 
think  of  it,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  wasn’t  in  that  deal, 
for  I  have  just  received  from  one  of  my  old  commission 
men  a  lovely  box  of  navel  oranges.  albert  W'ood 

Carlton  Station,  N.  Y. 

President  Wiley  Talks  Back. 

You  cannot  imagine  my  astonishment  when  I  read 
the  above  letter.  To  think  such  a  distinguished  apple 
grower  should  ask  to  be  instructed  in  relation  to  the 
principles  of  our  League;  a  man  who  annually  grows 
$5,000  to  $7,000  worth  of  apples  should  be  familiar 
with  the  customs  and  practices  of  the  Apple  Consum¬ 
ers’  League,  and  I  am  so  sorry  I  cannot  explain  to 
you  the  benefits  of  our  Order.  Why?  Because  you 
are  not  eligible  to  membership.  Any  person  who 
would  accept  and  eat  oranges  instead  of  apples  is  ab¬ 
solutely  disqualified  to  become  a  member.  I  fear 
Brother  Brown,  our  secretary,  and  by  the  way,  one 
of  your  townsmen,  is  not  doing  first-class  missionary 
work,  and  by  virtue  of  my  office  1  have  called  him 
down.  He  writes  me  he  will  be  more  faithful.  Mr. 
Brown  aforesaid  knows  that  commission  man  who 
sent  you  the  oranges,  and  has  given  him  to  under¬ 
stand  that  apple  is  king  in  Orleans  County.  Treasurer 
Hitchings  notifies  me  that  you  have  sent  in  your 
membership  fee,  and  suggests  trying  you  on  proba¬ 
tion,  but  this  is  not  in  accord  with  the  constitution. 

_ H.  S.  WII.EY. 

PLATFORM  FOR  FRUIT  PICKERS. 

That  agricultural  drudgery  has  been  wonderfully 
lightened  by  mechanical  invention  is  evident  to  all. 
There  is  constant  seeking  for  further  means  to  sim¬ 
plify  operations  requiring  hand  labor,  and  devices, 
some  of  an  obviously  impractical  nature,  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  worked  out.  The  elevating  platform 
for  fruit  pickers  shown  in  Fig.  35  seems  to  belong  to 
this  class,  although  the  picture  makes  it  out  a  very 
taking  “proposition,”  judging  from  the  comfortable 
attitude  of  the  individual  in  the  cage  who  is  leisurely 
removing  apples  almost  the  size  of  his  head  from  near 
the  top  of  a  tree  about  50  feet  high.  One  of  the  chief 
claims  for  this  contraption  is  that  fruits  may  be 
picked  directly  into  the  barrel  or  package  and  thus  all 
further  handling  avoided,  but  a  matter-of-fact  market 
demands  more  rigid  grading  than  would  be  practicable 
under  such  conditions  unless  the  trees  should  be  re¬ 
peatedly  gone  over.  One  may  imagine  such  an  ap¬ 
paratus  effective  on  solid,  level  ground,  and  about 
widely  separated  trees,  but  it  would  seem  rather  un¬ 
certain  on  steep  hillsides  where  the  finest  apples  are 
wont  to  grow,  or  among  closely  planted  or  unsym- 
metrical  trees.  The  tendency  among  commercial  fruit 
growers  is  to  head  their  trees  low  so  that  the  fruit 
may  be  largely  picked  from  the  ground,  or  from  short, 
easily  managed  ladders.  If  this  elevating  platform 
has  a  place  at  all  it  is  about  old-fashioned  high-headed 
trees  such  as  shown  in  the  cut. 
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V/\RIOUS  FRUIT  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

Apples  for  Central  Illinois. 

We  wish  to  set  a  small  apple  orchard  of  eating  apples 
to  eat  out  of  hand  in  the  orchard  for  our  own  individual 
use;  must  ripen  June,  July,  August,  September  and  Octo¬ 
ber;  must  be  sweet,  or  at  least  not  sour  or  tart.  I..and 
level  white  soil  on  a  line  with  St.  l.ouis.  What  do  you 
advLse?  n.  p.  y. 

Crossville,  Ill. 

From  some  unexjtlainable  reason  most  tastes  pre¬ 
fer  an  apple  with  more  or  less  acidity,  and  conse- 
ciiiently  sweet  apples  have  been  neglected,  and  are  not 
usually  grown  in  most  orchards.  But  if  your  corre¬ 
spondent  will  allow  subacid  apples  to  come  in  I  can 
give  a  list  perhaps  that  will  be  fairly  satisfactory. 
Some  of  the  varieties  I  may  name  cannot  be  easily 
found  in  most  nurseries.  1  take  it  that  eating  quality, 
and  not  size  and  appearance,  is  what  our  friend  wants. 
As  to  bearing,  blighting,  liability  to  scab,  short  sea¬ 
son,  etc.,  that  often  make  a  failure  out  of  a  good 
apple,  these  I, shall  omit  entirely  from  lack  of  space 
as  well  as  lack  of  knowledge.  No  one  can  certainly 
foretell  how  a  variety  not  widely  planted  will  thrive 
under  all  conditions.  It  is  not  always  so,  but  as  a  rule 
Fall  and  Winter  apples,  especially  the  early  Winter 
ones,  ripen  here  earlier  than  they  are  said  to  in  the 
East.  Our  first  “very  good”  apple  here  is  the  Early 
Harvest,  a  subacid  apple  of  fair  size.  Ripening  later 
are  Early  Joe,  Summer  Rose  and  Early  Strawberry, 
all  small  red  subacid  apples  of  excellent  quality. 
Summer  Rambo  and  Early  Queening  are  a  little  later, 
both  of  good  quality  and  subacid.  Jersey  Sweet  ripens 
in  the  last  of  July  and  is  very  good  if  not  allowed  to 
get  overripe.  Sharp  is  a  rather  small  yellowish-white 
sweet  apple  that  is  tender,  juicy  and  rich,  and  should 
be  better  known;  it  matures  about  the  middle  of  Au¬ 
gust.  Ricter,  a  bright  red  and  mildly  subacid  little 
apple,  ripens  a  week  or  two  later;  it  is  fully  “vei’y 
good”  in  quality.  Perkins  is  one  of  the  best  nearly 
sweet  apples  I  tasted  last  year.  It  is  above  medium 
in  size  and  has  something  of  the  appearance  of 
Grimes  Golden,  but  it  ripens  in  the  last  of  August  and 
should  receive  the  grade  of  “best”  as  I  taste  it.  I 
think  this  new  apple  hails  from  Virginia,  but  am  not 
certain.  Hawley,  an  old  kind,  has  a  mild  subacid 
flavor  that  should  suit  anyone.  This  is  also  a  late 
August  apple.  The  new  apples,  Palouse  and  Watrous, 
are  both  worthy  of  planting  for  home  use  and  pos¬ 
sibly  for  market.  They  are  mildly  subacid  and  are 
good  enough  for  anybody  to  eat.  The  former  is  about 
as  large  as  Yellow  Bellflower;  fine  yellow  and  some 
red,  and  matures  here  early  in  September,  while  the 
latter  may  be  called  sweet  and  ripens  a  little  later. 
Both  are  of  western  origin.  Pulton  Strawberry  is  a 
beautiful  red-fleshed  September  apple  that  is  very 
juicy  and  desirable  for  home  use.  Magnet,  from  Kan¬ 
sas,  can  hardly  be  surpassed  in  quality  by  any  Sep¬ 
tember  variety  I  know.  It  is  of  medium  size,  fine 
dark  red,  fine  grained,  juicy,  mild  and  very  rich. 
Princess  Louise  conies  in  later  in  the  month,  and  has 
a  flavor  somewhat  like  Fameuse.  Grimes  Golden, 
Paradise  Winter  Sweet  and  Higby  Sweet  are  all  fine 
for  Autumn,  the  former  being  a  good  late  Fall  mar¬ 
ket  sort,  and  well-known  probably  to  the  inquirer. 
Shiawasse  Beauty  is  of  the  mild-flavored  soft  white- 
fleshed  Fameuse  type  that  is  popular  with  most  apple 
eaters,  and  ripens  here  in  October,  and  I  think  that 
both  Hendrick  Sweet  and  Jacob  will  suit  the  taste 
of  the  inquirer.  Sweet  Bellflower  is  not  a  bad  early 
Winter  apple  here.  Northampton  is  flaky,  tender, 
rich,  and  nearly  sweet;  ripens  here  in  October.  The 
quality  of  Sutton  is  excellent,  the  fruit  is  of  good  size 
and  showy,  but  it  is  an  October  to  November  apple 
here,  and  has  so  far  been  a  poor  bearer.  It  might  do 
better  on  the  thin  soils  east  of  St.  Louis.  Stayman,  I 
fear,  will  be  a  little  too  early  for  a  good  Winter 
apple  here.  I  really  hope  that  your  inquirer  will  not 
be  able  to  eat  well  ripened  specimens  in  November, 
but  I  fear  that  too  early  maturity  will  be  the  fault  of 
this  excellent  variety.  benj.  buckman. 

Illinois. 

Mr.  Hitchings  on  Fruit  Crowing. 

We  intend  to  mulch  our  home  orchard  this  Winter  and 
coming  Spring,  and  had  thought  of  using  a  layer  of  ma¬ 
nure  on  bottom  and  then  to  put  on  three  or  four  Inches 
of  sawdust  or  coal  ashes.  We  wish  to  know  whether 
there  is  liable  to  be  any  injury  from  the  use  of  the  saw¬ 
dust  if  it  is  put  up  close  to  trunk  of  trees.  Would  the 
coal  ashes  be  injurious  if  in  contact  with  trunks  of  trees? 

Johnstown,  Pa.  O-  m. 

I  would  not  use  the  sawdust  on  top  of  the  manure; 
It  is  not  necessary.  Also,  it  is  slow  to  decay,  and  it  is 
decayed  vegetable  matter  that  you  need.  One  bushel 
of  sawdust  to  a  tree  when  first  set  will  hold  moisture 
until  you  can  grow  vegetable  matter  that  is  better. 
I  have  not  had  any  experience  with  coal  ashes,  but  do 
not  think  they  would  injure  the  trees. 

I  have  just  come  into  possession  of  a  farm  on  which 
there  is  a  rather  steep  hillside  with  surface  too  irregular 
for  satisfactory  cultivation.  It  faces  the  north,  with  an 
inclination  to  the  east.  The  soil  is  a  gravelly  loam,  and 


appears  to  be  fertile,  for  Timothy.  Orchard  grass  and 
White  clover  grow  rankly  on  it.  We  think  of  setting  it 
to  fruit,  practicing  tbe  Hitchings  method.  From  descrip¬ 
tion,  would  you  recommend  doing  so?  There  is  a  maple 
grove  in  one  corner  and  woods  upon  neighbors’  farms  on 
two  sides.  How  near  to  such  forest  growths  would  it  be 
advisable  to  set  fruit  trees?  How  near  to  fence  next  to 
neighbor’s  cultivated  field?  In  setting  such  varieties  as 
Jonathan,  Grimes  Golden,  Greening,  Northern  Spy,  Grav- 
enstein,  etc.,  would  there  be  any  choice  of  location  in 
jilacing  them  on  that  hillside — that  is,  in  reference  to  alti¬ 
tude?  The  same  question  is  asked  as  to  fillers:  Olden¬ 
burg,  Wealthy,  Yellow  Transparent,  Wagener,  Hubbard- 
ston  and  pears.  e.  f.  c. 

Watervliet,  Mich. 

The  mulch  method  aims  to  supply  plant  food  to 
trees  by  means  of  decaying  vegetable  matter  in  the 
so'l.  You  will  find  by  leaving  all  grass  that  grows  in 
orchard  to  decay  on  surface  of  soil  that  each  succeed¬ 
ing  year  your  soil  grows  richer  in  available  plant 
food.  I  would  not  set  any  closer  than  20  feet  from 
the  forest  or  15  feet  from  ray  neighbor’s  land.  I  would 
place  the  Grimes  Golden  and  Jonathan  on  the  higher 
elevation;  the  Wagener  and  Northern  Spy  on  the 
heaviest  clay,  the  Wealthy  on  the  driest  portion,  for 
its  root-system  is  deepest,  and  the  other  varieties  on 
the  intermediate  soil. 

I  have  followed  very  carefully  the  discussion  In  The 
R.  N.-Y.  about  the  Hitchings  method  of  growing  an  apple 
orchard.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  all  right  to  plant 
cherries  in  grass  and  mulch  the  same  as  he  does?  I 
would  like  to  set  out  200  cherry  trees.  My  land  is  high, 
a  medium  heavy  clay,  and  stony,  and  it  is  hard  to  get 
manure  to  it.  g.  g. 

Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 

Cherries  will  do  fully  as  well  as  apples  in  sod.  The 
same  principle  of  supplying  available  plant  food  ap¬ 
plies  to  both.  Do  not  crowd  your  trees  too  close  with¬ 
out  you  have  plenty  of  manure  to  help  out  the  grass. 

GBANT  G.  IIITOHINGS. 


ACRE  OF  STRAWBERRIES  VS.  10  COWS. 

The  figures  that  show  the  original  cost  of  an  acre  of 
strawberries  up  to  the  time  of  fruiting  are  disappoint¬ 
ing  to  look  at  by  a  man  about  to  begin  the  culture  of 
the  strawberry.  It  is  hard  to  convince  him  that  he 
can  ever  get  his  money  back.  The  same  is  true  in  the 
dairying  business.  If  the  farmer  could  be  shown  what 
it  cost  him  to  grow  up  a  cow  to  the  age  of  full  milk 
production,  and  again  what  he  has  to  put  into  that 
cow  ever}"  year  in  the  form  of  material  that  could  be 
converted  into  cash  without  feeding  it  to  the  cow,  it 
would  discourage  him,  and  yet  there  are  many  men 
who  make  more  than  a  living  from  dairying.  I  have 
milked  cows  ever  since  I  w'as  nine  years  old,  and  have 
been  in  the  strawberry  business  for  20  years  now.  I 
can  truthfully  say  that  I  would  rather  have  the  net 
profits,  on  an  average  from  year  to  year,  from  an  acre 
of  strawberries,  cared  for  as  I  know  how  to  care  for 
them,  than  the  actual  net  profits  from  tbe  best  10 
■cows  in  the  State  of  New  York.  When  you  get  above 
10  cows  you  either  have  to  hire  a  man  or  have  your 
wife  milk.  If  you  hire  a  man  it  takes  all  10  more 
cows  will  make,  the  best  you  can  do,  to  pay  for  the 
hired  man. 

I  have  always  advised  the  farmer  to  keep  the  cows 
because  they  are  necessary  to  preserve  the  fertility  of 
the  soil;  keep  20  of  them  if  possible  and  a  hired  man 
also,  but  in  order  to  get  ahead  he  should  have  an 
acre  or  so  of  either  strawberries,  raspberries  or  some 
similar  crop  to  bring  in  a  lump  of  money  all  at  one 
time  to  use  in  paying  for  the  place,'  to  pay  debts  or 
whatever  luxuries  the  farmer  can  afford.  I  contend 
that  no  farmer  can  be  up-to-date  in  his  manner  of 
living  and  make  it  from  a  dairy  alone.  You  can  go 
without  things  that  a  farmer  ought  to  have,  and  pay 
for  a  farm  with  a  dairy,  but  you  cannot  live  as  farm¬ 
ers  ought  to  live  in  this  age  unless  you  get  money 
from  some  other  source  than  the  dairy.  I  have  a 
dairy  of  15  cows,  two  silos,  feed  cotton-seed  meal, 
gluten,  etc.,  and  get  25  cents  the  year  around  for 
butter.  B.  J.  FABMER. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREE  COMMENTS  BY  STRINGFELLOW 

As  you  have  said  several  times  after  planting  root- 
pruned  trees,  it  looked  all  right  but  the  trees  them¬ 
selves  must  “tell  the  tale,”  I  send  you  an  instance 
where  the  trees  have  been  telling  the  tale  for  the  past 
eight  years.  Referring  to  R.  H.  Price’s  remarks  about 
my  old  orchard,  page  1,  I  would  say  the  ground  was 
cultivated  for  eight  years  in  vegetables,  then  put  to 
grass  and  has  thus  remained  for  the  past  12  years. 
Prof.  Waite,  the  blight  specialist,  saw  it  last  year  and 
pronounced  it  the  finest  in  the  South;  no  blight  to 
hurt,  while  all  around  orchards  have  been  ruined. 
My  experiment  here  was  a  failure  because  after  plant¬ 
ing  we  had  only  a  total  rainfall  of  11  inches  the  first 
year  and  15  the  second.  All  crops  an  entire  failure. 
For  dry  climates  the  ground  should  be  first  plowed 
and  cultivated  afterwards  until  trees  begin  to  bear, 
when  even  here  I  would  put  to  grass,  mow  and  mulch. 


But  I  would  mow  twice  a  year,  once  in  early  Summer 
and  again  in  Fall,  leaving  clippings  where  they  fall. 
For  most  sections  the  danger  from  fire  would  be  too 
great  to  risk  Mr.  Hitchings’s  tall  grass  in  Fall  and 
Winter.  Even  where  mowed  in  Fall  the  mulch  should 
be  raked  from  around  the  trees.  As  to  Mr.  Chap¬ 
man’s  barren  trees  in  sod,  the  cause  is  plainly  a  soil 
over-rich  in  nitrogen  but  lacking  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  Instead  of  cultivating,  why  not  put  the 
money  in  a  good  fertilizer  containing  those  elements, 
or  give  a  heavy  top-dressing  of  hard-wood  ashes?  It 
will  interest  your  readers  to  read  what  H.  M.  Wallace 
of  Missouri  recently  said  in  the  Practical  Fruit 
Grower: 

I  see  that  you  desire  information  from  those  who  have 
had  experience  setting  trees  by  the  Strlngfellow  plan. 
In  the  Spring  of  1895  I  planted  1,500  Ben  Davis  apple 
trees,  500  of  which  were  pruned  to  a  straight  whip,  both 
root  and  branch,  and  set  in  holes  made  with  a  crow¬ 
bar.  These  trees  had  been  growing  in  the  nursery  row 
two  years.  The  first  year’s  growth  had  been  cut  off  to 
the  ground,  making  the  tree  a  one-year-old  with  a  two- 
year-old  root,  hence  were  not  so  desirable  for  that  kind 
of  planting  as  a  straight  one-year-old.  The  land  on 
which  they  were  planted  was  one  of  the  Ozark  flint  hills, 
which  had  been  cleared  the  year  before  and  cultivated 
in  corn.  In  some  places  the  land  was  so  hard  and  flinty 
that  I  could  hardly  make  a  hole  with  a  heavy  crowbar. 
No  surface  soil  was  placed  in  the  holes.  The  hole  was 
made  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  roots;  the  tree  was 
placed  therein  and  the  bar  then  driven  down  a  few 
inches  away  as  deep  as  the  hole  in  which  the  tree  was 
set.  The  top  of  the  bar  was  then  pulled  away  from  the 
tree,  which  movement  closed  in  the  dirt  around  the  lower 
end  of  the  root  very  firmly.  A  movement  back  towards 
tree  closed  the  upper  part  of  the  hole.  The  bar  was  then 
withdrawn,  the  hole  tamped  and  the  work  was  done  in 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it. 

Now  for  the  result:  Those  set  in  crowbar  holes  did  not 
make  quite  as  much  growth  the  first  year  as  those  set 
by  the  old  plan,  but  they  have  outdone  them  every  year 
since,  and  are  now  the  best  trees  I  have.  They  bore 
considerable  fruit  this  year  and  last  and  promise  well 
for  the  future.  I  would  not  set  trees  any  other  way.  It 
saves  labor,  which  is  money,  and  it  makes  a  better  tree, 
which  is  also  money.  I  would  say  to  those  who  try  the 
plan:  Never  put  any  surface  soil  or  anything  else  in  the 
hole.  Be  sure  that  the  lower  end  of  the  hole  is  closed 
firmly  around  the  root  and  the  result  will  be  satisfactory. 

IL  M.  STRINGFELLOW. 


FRUIT  NOTES. 

BORDEAUX  CURES  SCAB.— I  have  noticed  your  re¬ 
marks  on  the  inefficiency  of  Bordeaux  Mixture  to  prevent 
the  Apple  scab.  Your  demand  in  the  last  issue  for  some¬ 
thing  more  reliable  inpels  me  to  write  you.  My  experi¬ 
ence,  during  the  past  season  in  an  exceedingly  bad  Apple- 
scab  infested  region  of  western  New  York,  was  that  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture  is  an  absolute  preventive.  Can  the 
scientific  man  give  us  a  preventive  or  cure  that  will  make 
up  for  lack  of  thoroughness  in  application?  I  want  to 
encourage  those  who  failed  with  the  Mixture  last  year 
to  try  again.  F.  a.  Salisbury. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

MULCHING  IN  FLORIDA.— Mulching  is  considered  a 
proper  thing  in  orange  culture  except  for  the  ever-present 
danger  of  fire  and  the  necessity  of  continuing  it  after 
once  started:  also  the  frost  danger  Is  nearer  in  a 
mulched  grove.  Of  two  prominent  Florida  growers,  near 
neighbors  and  on  the  same  kind  of  land,  one  practiced 
mulching  and  the  other  cultivating;  after  20  years  of  the 
two  systems  it  was  agreed  there  was  no  difference  in  the 
results.  It  needs  to  be  stated,  however,  that  the  mulched 
grove  was  more  expensive  than  the  other,  for,  as  the  land 
was  poor,  it  was  necessary  to  move  the  mulch  yearly  to 
fertilize.  F.  H. 

GRAFTING  NOTES.— I  have  a  farm  on  which  are  many 
old  seedling  apple  trees.  I  tried  a  grafter  one  Spring, 
but  the  trees  were  so  old  that  the  grafts  had  to  be  put 
in  too  far  from  the  trunk  and  too  high  to  look  well  or 
be  useful.  The  next  year  I  let  some  sprouts  grow  where 
they  started  in  likely  places  as  near  the  ground  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  one  or  two  on  each  branch.  The  next  year  I 
budded  these.  I  find  it  is  very  easy  to  make  apple  buds 
“take.”  I  noticed  some  “took”  when  they  were  not  wrap¬ 
ped  at  all.  I  use  common  cotton  twine  for  wrapping. 
The  next  Fall,  to  try  the  experiment,  I  cut  off  the 
branches  of  an  old  seedling  or  so;  not  all  of  them,  but 
left  enough  to  keep  the  tree  thrifty,  and  tried  to  leave 
a  small  branch  or  sucker  on  each  limb  cut  off.  The  next 
Spring  I  slaughtered  a  few  more  old  trees,  cutting  the 
branches  off  a  foot  or  so  longer  than  I  intended  to  have 
them.  I  tried  to  leave  a  branch  on  each  to  graft,  and 
when  not  large  enough  to  graft  I  budded  the  same  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  many  sprouts  grew  large  enough  to  bud  in 
August.  I  could  see  no  difference  in  the  behavior  of  the 
trees  cut  off  in  Fall  or  Spring.  F.  h. 

■Vermont. 


After  a  long,  beautiful  spell  of  weather  up  to  Thanks¬ 
giving,  we  have  been  having  snow,  sleet,  rain  and  hall 
almost  continuously.  Many  farmers  of  the  easy  kind 
seemed  to  think  the  pleasant  days  would  never  end,  and 
so  used  them  to  take  in  the  side  shows  always  waiting 
to  tempt  the  loiterers.  The  result  is  that  much  corn  re¬ 
mains  unhusked,  and  much  fodder  stands  bleaching  in 
the  fields.  This,  too,  in  a  season  when  every  shred  of 
forage  is  needed.  A  few  men  with  advanced  views  on 
agriculture  are  hauling  the  damp  stuff  to  the  barn  to  be 
run  through  a  husker  and  shredder.  This,  after  being 
packed  away  for  a  few  days,  will  be  unfit  for  any  decent 
animal  to  eat.  Many  residents  have,  from  the  high  price 
of  coal,  gone  back  to  the  old-time  habit  of  using  wood 
for  fuel.  As  a  result,  wood  has  doubled  in  price,  but  is 
still  considered  the  cheaper.  Last  "Winter  the  greatest 
sleet  within  memory,  reaching  from  the  Delaware  to  the 
Susquehanna,  occurred  on  February  a.  Many  thousands 
of  cords  of  wood  were  broken  down  and  ruined  for  any 
other  purpose  than  fuel.  This  is  now  being  utilized,  and 
saves  many  dollars  to  those  who  own  timber.  It  makes 
work  to  prepare  it  for  use,  and  more  work  to  attend  the 
fires,  but  gives  a  much  pleasanter  heat  than  coal. 

Pennsylvania.  w.  t.  s. 
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Orange  Discussion 


OPINIONS  OF  PROMINENT  GRANGERS 

ON  TOPICS  OF  PUBLIC  IMPOBTANCE 

What  the  Grange  Stands  For. 

The  Grange  is  the  strongest  and  most  enduring 
farmer’s  society  in  this  country,  if  not  in  the  world. 
Other  farm  organizations  have  sprung  up  and  flour¬ 
ished  for  a  time  only  to  wither  or  die.  After  a  hard 
struggle  and  slow  early  growth  the  Grange  lives — a 
powerful  yet  conservative  element  in  American  farm 
life.  We  may  safely  say  that  no  other  organization 
so  fairly  represents  the  American  farm  freeholder. 
An  honest  expression  of  Grange  opinion  may  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  fair  statement  of  the  views  held  by  the 
better  class  of  farmers  who  own  their  farms  and  live 
on  them.  If  there  is  any  organization  better  qualifled 
to  give  voice  to  the  views  of  this  class  we  do  not 
know  what  it  is. 

«  *  * 

As  members  of  the  Order,  we  have  felt  that  the 
Grange  has  lacked  a  voice  with  just  the  carrying 
qualities  needed  to  reach  the  thousands  who  do  not 
understand  what  the  Grange  represents.  Its  pub¬ 
lished  literature  has  been  directed  at  its  own  mem¬ 
bers.  Thus  thousands  of  good  people  In  both  country 
and  town  who  at  heart  subscribe  to  its  principles  do 
not  harmonize  with  it  because  they  do  not  understand 
what  it  means.  We  would  like  to  help  in  this  matter 
by  presenting  the  opinions  of  prominent  Granges  on 
leading  topics — with  brief  reasons  for  such  opinions. 
Our  present  plan  is  to  give  from  time  to  time  discus¬ 
sions  of  matters  in  which  Granges  are  vitally  inter¬ 
ested.  We  shall  avoid  long  and  elaborate  arguments, 
but  pay  most  attention  to  the  whp  that  lies  behind  the 
opinion.  This  will  not  be  permitted  to  interfere  with 
our  usual  amount  of  practical  farm  matter. 

•  *  * 

Several  matters  are  discussed  this  week.  The 
Grange  position  on  the  canal  question  has  never  been 
so  concisely  stated  before.  Mr.  Hitchings  starts  a 
discussion  on  the  important  mortgage  tax  law.  Who 
has  seen  before  the  opinions  of  good  farmers  on  the 
Raines  liquor  law?  The  need  of  new  buildings  and 
equipment  for  the  Agricultural  College  is  a  live  sub¬ 
ject — one  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  Grange. 
Woman’s  suffrage  is  suggested  for  New  Hampshire, 
but  evidently  farmers  are  not  enthusiastic  for  it. 
These  brief  discussions  show  what  can  be  done.  We 
expect  to  have  matters  of  National  importance  dis¬ 
cussed  by  prominent  Grangers,  and  also  State  issues 
which  demand  attention  in  various  States.  In  short, 
the  object  of  this  new  department  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
to  present  boiled-down  opinion  with  reasons  there¬ 
for  by  farmers  and  for  farmers  on  public  matters 
which  strongly  affect  American  agriculture.  Saving 
the  rural  school,  salaries  in  place  of  fees  for  county 
officers,  mutual  Are  insurance,  the  Torrens  system  of 
registering  land  titles,  are  subjects  that  ought  to  be 
discussed  by  farmers. 

*  *  * 

In  his  report  to  the  State  Grange  last  year  Worthy 
State  Secretary  W.  N.  Giles  wisely  said: 

Let  us  ask  nothing  that  we  do  not  need,  or  say  nothing 
that  we  do  not  fully  mean;  let  us  demand  nothing  but 
exact  justice,  and  then  show  to  the  world  that  we  will 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  less;  let  us  take  no  action  at 
this  session,  let  us  pass  no  resolution,  that  we  are  not  all 
prepared  to  go  home  and  work  for,  and  never  cease 
working  until  they  are  accomplished.  A  resolution  passed 
here  becomes  a  plank  In  our  platform  and  to  be  of  value 
must  be  enforced. 

This  Is  sound  advice.  By  carrying  it  out  to  the  let¬ 
ter  the  Grange  will  win  the  respect  of  all  fair-minded 
people.  It  should  be  a  cardinal  principle  of  the  Grange 
to  say  publicly  just  what  it  means  and  nothing  more. 
That  is  the  way  to  give  character  and  weight  to  its 
opinions! 

•  •  • 

Best  Plan  of  a  Grange  Hall. 

If  a  Grange  is  to  be  permanent  it  should  have  a 
home  of  its  own.  Many  Grange  halls  have  been  built 
—there  should  be  many  more.  What  is  the  best  size 
and  arrangement  for  such  a  building?  What  should 
it  contain?-  Some  of  the  halls  now  in  use  are  incon¬ 
venient  inside  with  little  beauty  outside.  Why  not 
have  them  convenient  and  handsome?  Who  has  a 
clear  idea  of  what  a  Grange  Hall  ought  to  be?  We  will 
give  $5  for  the  picture  and  plan  of  the  best  Grange 
Hall  and  $3  for  the  second  best.  Those  who  contest 
for  these  prizes  must  be  subscribers  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
They  may  describe  a  hall  already  standing,  or  present 
their  Ideal.  We  want,  if  possible,  a  picture  of  the 
building  and  a  fair  set  of  working  plans,  with  the 
estimated  cost.  The  contest  will  close  May  1,  and  will 
be  decided  by  a  committee  of  competent  Grangers, 


ENLARGING  THE  ERIE  CANAL. 

THE  GRANGE  OPPOSES  THE  SCHEME. 

Good  Reasons  Plainly  Stated. 

The  following  questions  were  sent  to  the  secretaries 
of  the  Pomona  Granges  in  New  York: 

Please  give  us  a  fair  statement  of  the  feeling  among 
the  members  of  the  Grange  and  other  good  farmers  re¬ 
garding  the  following:  Do  they  favor  or  do  they  op¬ 
pose  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal  at  the  expense  of 
the  State?  Tell  us  briefly  why  farmers  feel  as  they 
do  about  this  matter? 

The  response  to  these  questions  shows  that  the 
Grange  is  practically  a  unit  in  opposing  the  plan  for 
enlarging  the  Canal.  We  regret  that  space  will  not 
permit  us  to  give  all  the  replies.  We  present  fair 
samples  of  the  reasons  for  such  opposition: 

It  was  resolved  that  the  membership  of  Macedon 
Grange  is  totally  opposed  to  the  expenditure  of  any 
State  money  whatever  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
barge  canal.  Discussion  disclosed  that  were  canal 
tolls  reestablished  much  opposition  to  a  barge  canal 
would  cease.  mbs.  b.  s.  durfee. 

Macedon,  N.  Y. 

I  have  taken  a  vote  at  all  the  meetings  I  have  at¬ 
tended  and  they  stand  as  a  body  against  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  canal  by  the  State,  not  one  man  voting 
in  favor  of  it.  They  say  if  it  is  to  be  enlarged  for  a 
barge  or  ship  canal  let  it  be  done  by  the  United  States 
Government,  to  whom  the  work  very  properly  be¬ 
longs.  F.  N.  GODFREY. 

Glean,  N.  Y. 

The  Grange  opposes  the  canal  scheme  (every  mem¬ 
ber),  also  99  per  cent  of  the  farmers.  If  the  State 
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wishes  to  spend  one  or  two  hundred  millions  let  them 
do  it  in  building  good  roads,  and  not  on  that  old  ditch, 
so  the  masses  will  get  some  beneflt  from  it.  This 
canal  scheme  is  only  to  create  fat  jobs  for  campaign 
purposes.  w.  travts. 

Lexington,  N.  Y. 

It  is  an  injustice  to  the  farmers  of  New  York  to 
construct  and  maintain  a  canal  for  the  beneflt  of  our 
western  competition  for  the  markets  of  New  York 
City.  In  case  of  such  enlargement  or  construction  it 
would  assume  the  position  of  an  international  water¬ 
way,  and  should  be  constructed  and  maintained  by 
the  National  Government.  lobenzo  hulbubt. 

Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 

It  is  our  belief  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  large  amount 
of  money  expended  to  construct  a  waterway  across 
the  State  such  expenditure  should  be  borne  by  the 
National  Government  rather  than  by  the  State,  as 
we  believe  that  the  Western  States  would  receive 
nearly  if  not  quite  all  the  direct  beneflts  of  such 
waterway.  b.  h.  smith. 

East  Schuyler,  N.  Y. 

The  reason  we  feel  as  we  do  in  regard  to  the  canal 
matter  is  this:  We  believe  the  canal  to  be  an  anti¬ 
quated  means  of  transportation,  which  no  amount  of 
fixing  will  make  adequate  to  our  needs  as  a  means  of 
rapid  transportation.  We  believe  that  the  only  rea¬ 
son  the  State  of  New  York  should  maintain  the  canal, 
is  as  a  freight  regulator,  and  if  this  is  so,  then  a 
means  of  transportation  which  will  run  the  year 
through,  is  what  we  want  We  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  justice  in  taxing  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 


York  to  build  a  waterway  which,  when  completed,  will 
be  a  National  benefit,  and  not  a  State  beneflt  We 
deny  that  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the  State  is 
dependent  on  the  canal,  and  believe  it  would  be 
neither  enhanced  nor  retarded,  by  the  expenditure  of 
money  on  canal  enlargement.  We  are  opposed  to  the 
expenditure  of  the  people’s  money  for  the  purpose  of 
making  political  jobs,  or  for  the  simple  purpose  of 
giving  employment  to  men,  if  some  more  important 
reason  cannot  be  found  for  such  expenditure. 

Philadelphia,  N.  Y.  g.  a.  fulleb. 

Canaan  Grange  is  opposed  to  enlargement  at  State 
expense.  We  do  favor  enlargement  and  improvement, 
but  at  the  expense  of  our  National  Government.  The 
West  receives  vastly  greater  beneflt  from  the  canal 
than  do  the  farmers  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
the  burden  of  taxation  for  improvement  should  not 
rest  on  us  alone.  We  shall  oppose  it  and  fight  it  as 
long  as  the  matter  is  presented  to  us  in  its  present 

form.  B.  H.  WOODWORTH. 

Canaan  Four  Corners,  N.  Y. 

Farmers  feel  that  In  maintaining  a  free  waterway 
for  the  transportation  of  western  produce  they 
cheapen  the  produce  in  eastern  markets,  and  are 
obliged  to  sell  their  products  just  so  much  cheaper; 
that  in  making  the  outlay  for  canal  improvement 
recommended  by  Governor  Odell,  they  mortgage  their 
farms  for  about  one-twentieth  of  their  value,  which 
they  must  pay  by  taxation  (direct  or  indirect),  and 
that  they  will  never  receive  one  particle  of  benefit 
from  it,  but  will  be  damaged  instead. 

Manchester,  N.  Y.  ohas.  m’louth. 


MORTGAGE  TAX  QUESTION  DISCUSSED. 

In  the  proposed  change  of  our  mortgage  taxation 
law,  as  recommended  by  Governor  Odell  in  his  mes¬ 
sage,  the  farmer’s  voice  needs  to  be  heard  in  no  un¬ 
certain  manner.  Last  year  a  bill  known  as  the 
Stranahan  Mortgage  Tax  bill  was  introduced,  having 
for  its  object  the  taxation  of  mortgages.  The  plan 
was  to  tax  them  one-half  of  one  per  cent  when  re¬ 
corded,  and  forever  after  exempt  them  from  taxation. 
It  was  shown  that  to  be  consistent  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  grant  the  same  privilege  to  the  purchaser  of 
real  estate,  for  upon  having  their  deed  recorded  they 
could  demand  a  like  privilege  from  the  fact  that 
mortgages  and  real  estate  are  both  considered  taxable 
property.  From  this  and  other  reasons  the  bill  failed 
to  pass.  The  legislation  recommended  by  the  Gover¬ 
nor  for  this  year  is  much  better,  but  still  Is  not  fair 
to  the  owners  of  real  estate.  The  Governor  recom¬ 
mends  that  an  annual  tax  rate  of  not  to  exceed  four 
mills  on  a  dollar  be  levied  against  the  owners  of  mort¬ 
gages,  two-thirds  of  the  amount  collected  to  go  into 
the  local  treasuries  and  one-third  to  the  State,  ex¬ 
cepting  from  the  operation  of  this  law  mortgages  and 
bonds  held  by  savings  banks,  fraternal  orders,  local 
building  and  loan  associations,  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies  and  charitable,  religious  and  educational 
bodies.  While  the  ambition  of  our  Governor  to  do 
away  entirely  with  State  taxes  is  praiseworthy  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  our  local  taxes  are  increasing, 
and  we  want  to  keep  listed  on  our  local  tax  rolls  all 
possible  property.  What  we  farmers  want,  and  by 
right  are  entitled  to,  is  a  law  defining  property  sub¬ 
ject  to  local  taxation  to  consist  of  real  estate,  per¬ 
sonal  property  and  all  bonds  and  mortgages  with  no 
exemption  whatever.  We  want  it  clearly  stated  what 
is  considered  personal  property,  and  we  want  the 
mortgages  and  other  taxable  evidences  of  debt  in¬ 
validated  if  not  on  record  in  the  county  where  prop¬ 
erty  which  is  mortgaged  is  owned.  We  want  it  com¬ 
pulsory  for  the  county  clerk  to  send  to  each  assessor 
a  list  of  the  evidences  of  debt  on  record  for  his  dis¬ 
trict,  and  we  want  a  heavy  fine  imposed  on  the 
assessor  if  he  fails  to  list  these  evidences  of  debt  on 
the  tax  roll.  We  want  the  amount  of  the  evidences 
of  debt  held  against  a  person  or  his  real  estate  de¬ 
ducted  from  his  assessment,  the  idea  of  this  being  to 
compel  a  person  to  pay  taxes  only  on  what  he  owns, 
and  not  on  what  he  owes.  We  want  also  a  uniform 
rating  of  the  value  oJ  real  estate  for  the  whole  State. 
This  can  be  easily  accomplished  by  placing  the  assess¬ 
ment  on  real  estate  at  double  the  amount  of  a  loan 
that  could  be  secured  upon  it.  It  is  an  old  and  true 
saying  if  you  want  to  learn  the  value  of  property  try 
to  get  a  loan  upon  it.  The  taxation  of  mortgages  has 
been  opposed  on  the  grounds  that  the  legal  rate  of 
interest  has  been  fixed  by  law.  This  can  be  remedied 
by  having  a  sliding  legal  rate  of  Interest,  placing  the 
rate  at  two  per  cent  more  than  the  average  rate  paid 
by  savings  banks  to  their  depositors.  If  there  should 
occur  a  shortage  of  money  for  loans  by  increasing  the 
rate  paid  to  depositors  money  would  be  attracted  to 
overcome  the  deficiency.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the 
borrower  would  in  the  end  have  to  pay  the  taxes  on 
the  mortgage.  The  amount  additional  he  would  be 
obliged  to  pay  would  be  more  than  offset  by  the  re¬ 
duction  in  his  taxes.  We  farmers  Insist  that  the 
needed  revenue  required  to  abolish  the  State  taxes  be 
derived  from  taxing  the  earnings  of  franchises,  from 
an  increase  in  license  fees  and  in  other  ways  without 
drawing  upon  property  needed  for  local  taxation. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  grant  q.  hitcoungs. 
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THE  RAINES  LIQUOR  TAX  LAW. 
What  Grangers  Think  Of  If. 

What  is  tlw  general  feeling  among  farm¬ 
ers  regarding  the  Raines  liquor  law.  Is  it 
satisfactory?  What  changes  are  sug¬ 
gested? 

In  regard  to  the  Raines  law  the  ma¬ 
jority  is  in  favor  of  it  if  the  law  was 
strictly  enforced.  What  is  needed  is 
better  officials  to  enforce  the  law. 

Pattersonville,  N.  Y.  a.  b.  donn. 

Macedon  Grange  favors  amendment 
to  the  excise  laws  to  the  end  that  such 
evidence  only  be  required  to  convict  for 
violation  of  the  said  excise  laws  as  is 
now  required  to  convict  for  other  crime 
by  New  York  State  laws.  It  was  also 
suggested  that  the  license  fee  in  country 
districts  be  doubled. 

Macedon,  N.  Y.  mbs.  b.  s.  dubfee. 

I  think  that  the  farmers  are  mostly 
satisfied  with  the  workings  of  the 
Raines  law,  although  it  has  not  dimin¬ 
ished  the  consumption  of  liquor  to  any 
great  extent,  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
do  by  legislative  enactment.  It  has 
abolished  small  groggeries  and  affords 
a  large  increase  to  the  revenue. 

EOKENZO  IIULB0RT. 

Steuben  Pomona  Grange. 

The  Raines  law  has  been  very  gener¬ 
ally  enforced  in  this  county,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  is  giving  the  best  satisfaction  of 
any  excise  law  we  ever  had.  I  hear 
nothing  against  it  except  in  no-llcense 
towns,  where  people  are  trying  to  evade 
the  law,  or  people  who  own  hotel  prop¬ 
erty  in  such  towns  which  is  of  very  lit¬ 
tle  value  where  the  law  is  strictly  en¬ 
forced.  CHAS.  m’louth. 

Manchester.  N.  Y. 

As  to  the  Raines  liquor  license  law 
not  much  is  said  about  this,  as  there  is 
such  a  varied  opinion  by  farmers  as  well 
as  other  classes  regarding  the  liquor- 
selling  business.  The  majority  of  the 
members  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  be¬ 
lieve  in  temperance,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  would  have  the  business  done 
away  with  entirely,  so  that  any  license 
law  whatever  would  not  be  satisfactory. 

Glean,  N.  Y.  f.  n.  Godfrey. 

I  think  people  of  this  county  would 
not  care  to  go  back  to  the  old  system  of 
license.  In  our  township  there  are  six 
hotels  and  one  drug  store.  As  Super¬ 
visor  of  the  town  I  have  the  past  year 
received  $404.17  from  the  license  fund. 
Under  the  old  law  the  town  received 
from  $300  to  $400.  Now  the  question  is 
out  of  politics.  If  we  must  have  the 
traffic  I  do  not  think  there  should  be 
any  let-up  on  the  restrictions  placed 
around  it.  There  has  been  no  license 
in  our  village  in  over  30  years,  and  it 
would  affect  only  a  very  few  if  there 
were  no  license  anywhere,  r.  c.  otts. 

Denmark,  N.  Y. 

We  feel  in  this  section  that  the  Raines 
liquor  law  has  a  good  many  weak  places 
in  it,  but  that  it  is  a  great  improvement 
over  the  old  local  excise  management. 
From  what  observations  I  have  made  it 
seems  to  be  working  more  satisfactorily 
in  the  rural  districts  than  in  the  cities. 
There  never  has  been  a  conviction  of 
violation  of  the  Raines  law  in  this 
county,  although  many  tests  have  been 
made.  The  reason  seems  to  lie  in  the 
fact  that  the  enforcement  of  any  law  is 
impossible  without  the  backing  of  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment,  which  I  fear  in  this  case 
is  wofully  weak.  geo.  a.  fuller. 

Philadelphia,  N.  Y. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS  OF  THE  GRANGE 

Have  an  open  meeting'  of  the  Grange  once 
or  twice  a  year!  Prepare  an  interesting 
literary  and  musical  programme,  and  have 
a  bright  speaker  or  two  to  set  forth  Grange 
principles  and  purposes  so  that  the  public 
may  become  acquainted  with  them.  If  a 
State  Grange  officer  can  be  present  to  give 
character  to  the  occasion,  all  the  better, 
but  have  an  occasional  open  meeting,  any¬ 
way! 

The  last  chief  work  of  the  late  Secretary 
Trimble  for  the  good  of  the  Order  was  his 
institution  of  the  Juvenile  Grange.  The  ex¬ 


emplification  of  this  work  by  Capitol  Juve¬ 
nile  Grange  No.  1,  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  was 
one  of  the  features  of  the  National  meet¬ 
ing,  and  the  venerable  secretary  witnessed 
it  with  much  Interest.  Speaking  of  the 
matter,  Mr.  Trimble  said:  “This  Juvenile 
woi’k  has  been  near  my  heart,  because, 
in  my  mind,  the  future  of  the  Order  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  Juvenile  Grange.  We  must 
get  the  young  interested  in  our  work  and 
train  them  up  in  it.”  There  are  but  two 
Juvenile  Granges  now,  this  one  at  Lansing 
and  another  at  Lewiston.  Me. 

There  should  be  a  more  elaborate  and  Im¬ 
pressive  ceremony  for  the  installation  of 
officers  of  subordinate  and  Pomona  Granges 
than  the  one  in  present  use.  It  is  good, 
but  it  may  be  improved.  We  have  seen 
poetical  forms  for  Installation,  but  we  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  no  better  form  than  good 
prose.  This  is  sometimes  a  public  cere¬ 
mony  and  then,  all  the  more.  Is  there  need 
of  an  impressive  service  so  that  those  out¬ 
side  our  gates  may  learn  somewhat  of 
our  teachings  and  purposes.  However,  the 
present  form  for  installation  may  be  made 
more  effective  than  it  is  if  given  'wMthout 
the  use  of  the  manual.  This  is  now  done 
by  some  deputies  and  other  installing  of¬ 
ficers.  Simply  read,  it  has  little  of  im- 
I)resslveness;  recited,  with  such  Impromptu 
remarks  as  the  occasion  may  Inspire,  it 
would  leave  a  more  lasting  impression  and 
thereby  serve  its  purpose  better. 

The  growth  of  the  Order  of  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  depends  very  largely  on  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  the  work  performed  by  the 
County  Deputies.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  po.sltions  In  the  Order,  and  the 
best  men  in  each  county,  the  best  organ¬ 
izers,  the  most  influential  and  energetic, 
the  ablest  in  mental  equipment  should  be 
chosen  as  Deputies.  Much  depends  on  the 
Grange  getting  the  right  start,  and  without 
a,  faithful,  intelligent  and  hard-working 
deputy  thus  to  start  It.  the  chances  are 
that  it  will  have  a  puny,  weakly  growth. 
No  Grange  should  be  organized  and  then 
left  alone  “to  work  out  its  owm  salvation.” 
The  wise  deputy  will  make  frequent  visits 
upon  it  for  instruction  and  to  help  in  vn>'' 
ous  ways.  Once  started  right,  its  progre.ss 
will  be  easier  and  surer. 

With  the  consciousness  of  increasing 
power,  men  sometimes  become  arrogant 
and  oyer-exacting.  It  is  sometimes  so  with 
organizations  of  men.  The  Grange  is  a 
powerful  organization;  its  Influence  is 
widening  with  the  passing  years;  it  is  no 
longer  a  weakling  but  a  sturdy  youth  gird¬ 
ing  Itself  for  new  achievements  and  new 
victories  in  the  farmer’s  behalf.  And  be¬ 
cause  it  possesses  influence,  particularly 
along  legislative  lines,  it  should  be  careful 
how  it  uses  that  Influence.  It  should 
create  respect  for  the  righteousness  of  the 
Order. 

Franklin  and  North  Brookfield  ("Mass.) 
Granges  are  both  officered  throughout  by 
w'omen. 

O.  H.  Kelley,  of  Carrabelle,  Fla.,  is  now 
the  only  surviving  one  of  the  seven  found¬ 
ers  of  the  Order. 

Adams  Centre  Grange,  No.  5!)0.  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  County,  dedicated  a  new  hall  last 
monch.  State  Master  Norris  and  Over.seer 
George  A.  Fuller  conducted  the  ceremony. 
This  Grange  has  258  members. 

Secretary  E.  H.  Libby,  of  the  Maine  State 
Grange,  says  that  the  year  1902  has  been 
the  most  successful  in  all  departments  of 
Grange  work  in  the  history  of  the  Order  in 
Maine.  Thirty-four  Granges  have  been 
organized  and  21  reorganized,  giving  a  gain 
in  membership  of  5,312  for  the  ye.ar.  There 
are  at  present  322  Granges  with  a  total 
membership  of  34,188.  Twenty-ei.ght  Granges 
have  a  membership  of  more  than  200,  the 
largest  being  597. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Grange 
Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of  Livingston— Steuben 
Counties.  Secretary  Carr  reported  policies 
in  force  to  the  amount  of  $3,170,300,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  over  $100,000  the  past  year.  The 
average  cost  per  year  per  $1,000  for  the 
past  five  years  is  53%  cents. 

Twelve  supervisors,  the  sheriff,  county 
Judge,  county  clerk,  surrogate,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  poor,  and  one  school  com¬ 
missioner  of  Herkimer  County,  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Grange. 

The  Dutchess  and  Columbia  Patrons’ 
Fire  Relief  Association  Issued  454  new 
policies  during  the  past  year,  making  the 
total  number,  December  31.  1,327,  represent¬ 
ing  risks  amounting  to  $3,184,000.  The  losses 
last  year  were  $3,300. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.'Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  14th  page. 


nninn  hardy  in  this  country 

UIMUII  OiSuU  Lb.,  $2.50;  oz.,  20c.  Size  and  shape 
same  as  Portugal.  BEAULIEU,  Woodhaven,  N.  T. 


GARDEN,  FIELD  and  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

CLOVER  and  TIMOTHY. 

BEARDLESS  SPRING  BARLEY. 

■We  are  recleaners  of  all  kinds  of  Field  Seeds  and 
do  not  mix  Medium  with  Mammoth  Red  Clover. 
Write  for  Field  Seed  Price  List;  also  1903  Seed  Cata¬ 
logue  mailed  free. 

The  Henry  Philipps  Seed  and  Impiement  Co., 

115-117  St.  Clair  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


DIDDI  Twentieth  Century 

■PRLi  ^  SEED  OATS 

originated  right  liere  on  our  960 acre  seed  farms.  The 
best, brightest  and  most  prolific  oats  grown.  Have  av. 
eraged  over  100  bus.  per  acre  for  entire  crops  right  here  in 
the  Genesee  Valley.  They  will  do  equally  well  elsewhere. 
Many  farmers  think  their  land  is  wearing  out  when  all  thatis 
necessary  is  a  change  of  seed.  If  you  are  the  first  to  liuy  now, 
you  can  sell  to  all  your  neighbors  next  season.  We  nave  a 
large  quantity  of  clean, bright,  vigorous  seed.  Write  for  our 
illustrated  OAtalog.  Ask  also  about  our  C(»rn  and  Seed  Potatoes. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE.  hoheoVe  fiVil'.’H 


f. 


FORD’ 


There  is  butene  kind  of  seeds  that  Ford  sends  out. 
That  is  the  plump,  tested  kind— seeds  that  are 

FULL  OF  LIFE 

and  spring  In  the  first  warm  showers.  Seeds  that 
produce  crops  and  make  friends.  Everybody 
knows  how  they  grow. 


te* 


THE  VARIETIES. 

ihlng  in  Vegetables,  in  Flowers  and  for  the 
All  the  approved  standard  kinds  and 

Many  choice  specialties 

In  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Idants,  Shrubbery  and  Trees. 
You’ll  never  regret  sending  tor  the  free  Ford 
catalogue.  It’s  the  model.  Write  for  it. 

SEED  CO.,  Dept.  Q,  Ravenna,  I 


A  SQUARE  DEAL 

Seed  Corxk  in  tHe  Ear. 

Extra  selected  Stock  Seed  Ears  of  the 
Shenandoah  Ke/Zoivand  the  Iowa  Silver 
Mine  packed  in  crates.  Ripe  before 
the  Sept,  frost.  Every  grain  tyill  grow. 
Money  back  if  not  suited. 

Special  Prices  on  Oluo  Oraers. 
henry  FIELD,  Seedsman 
Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


Catalogue 


^  More 

varieties 

^  of  squash 

Arl  have  been 

-  Introduced] 

by  us 

than  by  ail  ' 
the  seed  men 

^  of  the  United 

I  States  combined— 

w  the  Hubbard,  Marblehead,  Victor,  War- 
ren.  Golden  Bronz  and  Butman,  being 
among  the  number.  Bend  for  our  new 
catalogue  of  vegetable  and  flower  seed. 
We  sell  the  purest  grass  seed  in  the  U.  8. 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son,  Marblehead,  Mass,  j 


Are  neleable  oeeds 

The  best  crops  come  from  seees  that  are  grown  in 
sections  best  suited  to  their  proper  develop¬ 
ment,  in  the  North,  South,  East  and 
.  West.  This  is  our  special  business. 

A  Large  Crop 

is  dependent  upon  the  character  of  the  seed 
you  sow.  We  can  please  you.  Everything  for  the 
Garden  and  Field.  Prices  right  lor  choice  stock. 
Full  and  completelineot  Farm,  Garden,  Dairy  and 
Poultry  Supplies.  Write  for  new  catalog  No.  12, 
free.  Banrisomer  than  ever;  contalnsinnch  inform¬ 
ation.  All  Farmers  and  Gardeners  should  have  it. 

GRIFFITH  &  TURNER  COMPANY, 

208  N.  Pass  Slroel,  Balllmoro,  Maryland. 


Rawson^s 

1908  Seed  CataloRue for  Market  Gorden- 
orf»,  publlslied  by  a  practieal  gardener, 

^  -  tells  what  are  the  most  salable  and  best 
paying  varietiea  and  contains  complete  list  of 

ARUNGTOAI 

TESTED  SEEDS 

Tlie  best  llie  ground  produces. 
Catalogue  free.  Send  for  it. 

W.  W.  RAWSON  &  CO., 

Seedsmen, 

12-13  Faneuil  Hall  Square, 

Boston,  Mass. 


ii  7  Varieties  of 

41  FLOWER  SEEDS 

All  high  grade  ONLY  infS 
Our  beautifnl  illus- 1  w  w 
truted  new  catalogue  of 
flower  anil  vegetable  seeds 
Free  with  every  order. 
All  choicest  Northern 
Grown.  Send  today 
8.  n.  ISHKI.L  &  to. 

Drill.  JAtKSOS.  IlICH. 


ie Garden 

ofSOyearsago  with  its  old-fashioned 
flowers  and  tender  memories  wa.s  plan¬ 
ned  from  the  pages  of  Vick’s  Garden 
and  i’loral  Guide  and  planted  with 

VICK’S  SEEDS 


Our  years  of  experience  in  flower 
culture  have  produced  the  rarest  and 
most  handsome  varieties  of  to-d.uy. 

The  Garden  and  Floral  Guide  for  this 
year  is  better  than  ever,  containing 
everything  that  is  newest  and  best. 

It  is  published  for  the  jirolit  and 
pleasure  of  all  who  plant  seeds  and 
sent/z-ee  to  those  who  will  write  for 
it.  It  is  just  full  of  prolitable  Iufor-^j|i 
mation  about  flower  and  garden  seeds 
and  we  would  like  to  have  it  in  tlie, 
hands  of  all  wlio  have  a  flower  bed, 
a  garden  or  farm  to  cultivate.  Write 
to-day. 

JAMES  VICK'S  SONS, 

Box  1598,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


Everything  for  the  Garden 

Is  the  title  of  Our  New  Catalogue  for  1903— the  most  superb  and 
instructive  horticultural  publication  of  the  day — 190  pages— 700 
engravings — 8  superb  colored  plates  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 

To  give  this  Catalogue  the  largest  possible  distribution,  we  make  the  follow¬ 
ing  liberal  offer: 

Every  Empty  Envelope 

Counts  as  Cash. 

To  every  one  who  will  state  where  this  advertisement  was  seen,  and  who 
incloses  10  Cents  (in  stamps),  we  will  mail  the  Catalogue,  and  also  send 
free  of  charge,  our  famous  50-Cent  “Henderson”  Collection  of  seeds,  con¬ 
taining  one  packet  each  of  Sweei  Peas,  Large  Mixed  Hybrids  ;  Patisics,  Giant  Fancy  Mixed ;  Asters, 
Giant  Victoria  Mixed ;  Big  Bostoii  Lettuce  ;  Early  Kuby  Tomato  and  Cardinal  Radish,  in  a  coupon 
envelope,  which,  when  emptied  and  returned,  will  be  accepted  as  a  2S‘-cent  cash  payment  on  any 
order  of  goods  selected  from  Catalogue  to  the  amountof  $1.00  and  upward. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO., 

35  &  37  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


The  Burpee  Quality  in  Seeds 

Best  that  can  be  Grown!  The  new  ^'Silent  Salesman"  of  the  largest  mail-order  seed  trade  in  the  world  wilt  be  sent 

with  184  pages  of  useful  information  and  hundreds  of  true  illustrations,— if  you  mail  a  postal  to 

W »  AtleC  BtirpeC  Seed  Farmers,  PllilSLd0lpIli6ij 
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EQUAL  RIGHTS  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
What  Grangers  Say  of  If. 

The  Constitutional  Convention,  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  a  new  con¬ 
stitution  for  New  Hampshire,  has  voted  in 
favor  of  giving  the  right  of  suffrage  to 
women.  We  understand  that  under  this 
provision  all  the  women  in  New  Hampshire 
will  have  the  right  to  vote  on  all  public 
matters.  We  would  like  to  know  what 
farmers  generally  think  about  it.  What  Is 
a  fair  statement  of  the  views  of  your  neigh¬ 
bors  and  friends  regarding  this  proposition? 
Will  they  generally  favor  it  or  not?  In 
either  case,  what  reasons  would  they  have 
for  their  belief? 

I  do  not  believe  it  will  ever  be  ratified 
by  the  people,  and  consequently  I  think 
it  will  never  become  a  law.  I  do  not 
think  it  meets  with  general  favor  among 
the  people.  n.  f.  hanson. 

Eastern  N.  H.  Pomona. 

1  brought  the  matter  before  Grafton 
County  Pomona  Grange,  and  asked  the 
members  to  discuss  the  question.  None 
of  the  speakers  favored  the  amendment. 
Then  the  women  were  asked  to  vote  on 
the  question;  only  three  voted  in  favor, 
and  I  think  more  than  20  voted  against 
this  change  in  the  constitution.  T  think 
about  one  in  ten  here  In  this  part  of  the 
State  favors  the  change.  I  believe  when 
the  women  are  ready  to  vote  the  men 
of  New  Hampshire  are  ready  to  give 
them  the  right  to  do  so.  Here  In  the 
country  very  few  women  could  be  'In¬ 
duced  to  go  to  the  polls,  and  the  few 
that  went  would  be  the  class  that  ought 
not  to  vote.  n.  n.  cotton. 

Warren,  N.  H. 

I  had  thought  at  one  time  woman  suf¬ 
frage  ought  to  be  granted,  but  after 
knowing  how  women  neglect  to  vote  In 
school  affairs  since  being  given  that 
privilege  I  think  it  would  amount  to 
very  little,  and  feel  sure  If  they  have 
the  right  of  suffrage  they  will  have  the 
right  to  be  elected  to  office,  and  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  are  some  offices  they 
are  not  fitted  to  hold;  also  that  the 
right  of  suffrage  given  to  women  In 
some  manufacturing  centers  might  be 
used  by  designing  parties  against  good 
government.  I  find  some  who  voted  for 
it  as  members  of  the  convention  are  go¬ 
ing  to  vote  against  it  at  the  polls,  and 
find  very  few  in  favor  of  it.  Having 
talked  with  many  I  feel  that  there  is 
not  any  chance  for  it  to  be  ratified  at 
the  polls  next  March.  a.  e.  c. 

I  am  a  Granger,  and  from  that  stand¬ 
point  am  in  favor  of  giving  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  woman,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  this  sentiment  meets  with  uni¬ 
versal  favor  among  the  Grangers — over 
2,500  in  number  in  New  Hampshire.  One 
of  the  highest  principles  taught  In  the 
Grange  is  that  woman  is  the  equal  of 
man,  and  she  is  given  equal  rights  there¬ 
in.  Among  the  farmers  and  my  friends 
outside  of  the  fraternity  I  find  the  idea 
meeting  with  general  favor  also,  as 
about  all  seem  to  think  that  women 
— tax-paying  women  especially — who 
help  to  bear  the  burden  should  have  a 
right  to  help  administer  the  affairs  of 
the  government  which  they  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  support.  About  all  of  the  op¬ 
position  that  I  hear  comes  from  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  the  pessimistic  politicians.  I 
think  that  I  can  truthfully  say  that  the 
general  sentiment  is  in  favor  of  woman 
suffrage.  trying  n.  tamprey. 

B.  Rockingham  Pomona. 


raise  the  standard  of  the  farming  class; 
then  the  bright  boys  and  bright  girls  of  the 
farmer  will  stay  by  the  old  farm. 

Denmark,  N.  Y.  r.  c.  ons. 

I  think  that  President  Schurman  has  ex¬ 
pressed  my  views  on  the  subject  exactly, 
and  much  more  fully  than  I  could  possibly 
give  them.  I  corroborate  everything  he 
has  said  in  every  respect,  and  I  think  there 
are  a  good  many  subjects  used  in  the 
Agricultural  College  that  ought  to  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  and  the  money  given  to  the 
college  by  the  State  should  be  devoted  to 
studies  more  closely  connected  with  agri¬ 
culture.  ELIAS  M.  GALLUP. 

Coeymans,  N.  Y. 

I  wish  to  speak  of  the  work  which  is  be¬ 
ing  done  at  Cornell  for  the  women  of  the 
farm  through  the  “Farmer’s  Wives’  Read¬ 
ing  Course,’’  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Martha  Van  Rensselaer.  While  this  may 
not  be  of  great  service  to  housekeepers  of 
many  years’  experience,  yet  there  are 
thousands  of  young  women,  some  of  them 
city  bred,  who  have  married  farmers,  to 
whom  these  bulletins  must  bring  many  a 
useful  hint.  The  recent  one  on  Household 
Sanitation  is  especially  valuable.  At  a 
meeting  of  Chautauqua  County  Pomona 
Grange  December  18  and  19,  endorsement 
was  given  a  preamble  and  resolution  of  the 
State  Dairymen’s  Association,  calling  for 
an  appropriation  from  the  State  to  equip 
the  agricultural  college  in  a  manner  that 
v/ill  be  creditable  to  the  Interests  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  work  of  John  W. 
Spencer  (“Uncle  John’’)  among  the  schools 
of  the  State  in  the  department  of  nature 
study,  is  also  proving  a  delightful  source 
of  recreation,  and  opportunity  to  children 
to  become  familiar  with  the  open  book  of 
Nature.  eliza  c.  gifford. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

The  best  plan  for  educating  the  farmers’ 
boys  is  by  putting  suitable  studies  in  the 
public  schools.  Bvery  high  school  has  its 
special  teacher  in  drawing,  music,  etc., 
and  even  the  district  schools  must  give 
instruction  in  drawing.  You  can  learn 
Latla  in  your  own  village  school,  but  if 
you  study  farming  you  must  go  to  college. 
Ask  one  of  your  farmer  friends  why  he 
does  not  send  his  boys  to  the  high  school 
and  he  will  answer:  “My  boy  will  be  a 
farmer,  so  what  good  is  Latin  and  algebra 
to  him?  He  will  get  just  enough  of  those 
new-fangled  notions  in  his  head  to  make 
him  too  lazy  to  work.”  But  if  every  farmer 
were  to  read  in  his  village  paper  that  a 
new  teacher  would  be  added  to  the  faculty 
of  the  high  school  to  give  instruction  in 
practical  farming,  and  lectures  Saturday 
evenings  open  to  all,  how  the  schools 
would  swell  in  attendance,  and  What  dis¬ 
cussions  would  follow  those  lectures!  If 
the  authorities  felt  they  could  not  afford 
both  this  and  their  “picture”  (drawing) 
teacher,  a  small  tuition  fee  on  the  farmer 
boys  would  support  both,  and  as  the  farm¬ 
ers  are  so  used  to  being  taxed  they  would 
not  mind  It.  g.  w.  slater. 

Master  Pomona  Grange,  Rlchford. 


Fertilizing  Nursery  Land. 

L.  V.  O.,  Woodlawn,  Fa.— What  fertilizers 
would  you  put  on  land  to  plant  in  nursery, 
principally  apple  grafts,  and  how  much 
per  acre?  What  ought  it  to  cost  per  ton? 
The  land  is  fairly  good,  light  .sod  turned 
and  planted  to  corn  one  year.  Would  you 
subsoil  land  for  nursery? 

Ans. — Land  should  be  put  in  the  best 
possible  condition  to  raise  a  big  crop  of 
corn  or  wheat  before  it  is  planted  to 
grafts  for  growing  apple  trees  or  any 
other  nursery  stock.  In  all  probability 
a  coating  of  stable  manure  would  be  of 
great  benefit;  because  it  contains  humus 
as  well  as  the  other  essential  elements 
of  fertility,  potash,  phosphoric  acid  and 
nitrogen.  Subsoiling  will  be  a  decided 
advantage,  as  it  loosens  the  soil  to  a 
greater  depth  than  without  it,  and  gives 
the  tree  roots  a  better  chance  to  develop. 
Unless  the  land  is  now  quite  rich  it  will 
pay  to  apply  a  liberal  amount  of  a  good 
commercial  fertilizer.  This  may  be 
made  by  mixing  and  spreading,  so  as  to 
have  per  acre  300  pounds  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  500  pounds  acid  phosphate  rock  and 
200  pounds  nitrate  of  soda.  This  mixture 
will  cost  not  far  from  $26  per  ton.  Re¬ 
peated  plowing  and  harrowing  will  be 
labor  well  spent.  h.  e.  v.  d. 


THE  GRANGE  AND  AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  State  of  New 
York  .should  not  have  the  agricultural 
school  in  the  whole  country.  I  think  Cor¬ 
nell  University  is  well  situated  to  carry  out 
the  work  if  the  proper  equipment  was  pro¬ 
vided.  There  should  be  no  doubt  about 
that;  State  pride  should  be  enough  to  make 
everyone  work  and  vote  for  it  If  there  were 
no  other  reason.  Anything  that  uplifts 
and  brings  increased  self-respect  to  the 
farmer,  his  wife  or  his  children  is  worth 
all  it  costs,  either  in  money  or  labor.  The 
money  needed  should  be  freely  appropri¬ 
ated  by  the  State,  but  every  dollar  should 
be  expended  in  the  right  direction.  The 
aim  should  be  to  educate  farmers  and  to 


ritlCES  GKEATI.Y  REDUCED. 


POST'S  tfir  SAP  SPOUTS 


GIVE 

More  Sap 

every  day 
for 

More  Days  and  make 
More  Money/C^ny 

other,  and  there  Ihh  scientiHo 
renHon  for  Itexplnlned  Incur 
PKi^.K  O.aTALOO  or  with 
ptAniplcti  of  fach  r>  A'enta.  300 
delivered  at  auy  It.  K.  station. 


THE  AIK  TKAP 
does  It. 


No.  1,  Length,  3J4  in. 
ileDulne  has  signature 


on  each  lai>el. 


No.  3  leugth,  33^  Ins. 
No.  i  .$1.85 
No.  2,  $1.60 
)>er  100. 

AtJENTS 
WANTED. 


C.  C.  STBLLE,  81  Fifth  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


THE  MARLIN  RIFLE,  Model  1892,  .32  calibre,  is 
the  best  rifle  made  for  the  farmer,  combining  the  good 
points  of  the  old  muzzle-loading  squirrel  rifle  with  the 
convenience  and  rapid  fire  of  the  most  improved  repeater. 
It  is  so  constructed  that  the  same  rifle  uses  the  following 
caitridges  :  .32  short  and  long  rim  fire,  .32  short  and  long 
center  fire,  and  is  the  only  repeater  made  using  rim  fire  car- 
tridges  larger  than  the  .22  calibre.  The  short  cartridges 
are  just  the  thing  for  small  game  while  the  long  ones  kill 
hogs  and  beef  handily.  On  the  first  2000  cartridges  used 
you  have  saved  the  cost  of  a  Marlin. 

The  Marlin  Hand  Book  for  shooters  explains  why  this  is 
so  and  tells  how  to  care  for,  and  how  to  use,  fire  arms.  This 
valuable  book  free  if  you  wdll  send  stamps  for  postage  to 
THE  MARLIN  FIREARMS  CO.,  NEW  HAVEN,  CT. 


CLIMAX  ENSILAGE  and  FODDER  GUTTERS 


YOUR  SILAGE  will  Ireep  better  if  cut  with  the 
“CT.IM.VX.”  You  will  require  less  hclii  in  your  silo 
to  pack  It,  and  you  can  get  at  least  one-third  more  into 
your  silo  than  with  any  other.  Tliese  things  count 
with  every  business  farmer.  “CLIM.VX”  machines 
are  made  in  various  sizes— one  of  these  sizes  will  suit 
you.  Our  catalogue  is  free  for  the  asking.  Write 
for  one  to-day  to 

THE  WARSAW-WILKINSON  CO., 

WARSAW,  N.  Y. 
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TWO  CROP  ESSENTIALS 

are  cultivation  and  keeping  down  weeds. 
More  important  than  (leep  cultivation  is 
keeping  the  surface  stirred,  breaking  the 
crust  due  to  rains,  and  allowing  tlie  light, 
air,  moisture  and  warmth  to  penetrate 
(piickly  to  tlie  roots  of  tlie  growing  plant. 
^  For  doing  just  tliese  things  the  ideal  imple- 
'^ment  is  the 

Adjustable  Weeder 
and  Shallow  Gultlvatop. 

It  kills  the  weeds  at  first  sliowing,  the  top  soil  is  pulverized  and  kept  mellow,  the  plant 
roots  are  not  (list  iirbed  and  tlie  moist  soil  is  not  brought  up  to  dry  in  tlie  sun.  Adjustalile 
in  width.  ^  Narrows  to  30  inches,  widens  to  7^  feet.  Strong,  runs  steady,  no  cumbersome 
shafts.  I’lirnislied  eitlier  wii  li  round  teeth  or  with  flat  to  suit  ditTerent  soils,  as  we  are 
licensed  by  tlie  Hallock  Weeder  Company  to  use  their  famous  flat  teeth.  Weeder  booklet 
mailed  free.  Weal.somake  10  styles  Corn  Planters,  13  styles  Cultivators,  20  styles  Corn  Shel- 
lers,  hand  and  power,  Marrows,  Field  Rollers,  Feed  Cutters,  etc.  Write  for  catalogue  C. 

KEYSTONE  FABM  MACHINE  CO.,  1547  N.  Beaver  St.,  York,  Pa. 


KEYSTONE 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Rider  and  Ericsson  Hot- Air  Pumps,  butif  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  in  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  ‘20,000  of  them  during  the  past  tweuty-flvo  years,  which  is  proof 
that  wo  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 


Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


35  Warmn  St.,  New  Youk. 
230  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 


692  Craig  St.,  Montreal.  P.  Q. 
Teniente-Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 
23  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  n.  s.  W. 


40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

40  N.7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


30  YEARS  SELLING  DIRECT 

We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  vehicles  and  har¬ 
ness  in  the  world  selling  to  consumers  exclusively. 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

but  ship  anywhere  for  ex¬ 
amination,  guaranteeing 
safe  delivery.  You  are 
out  nothin  gif  not  sat¬ 
isfied  We  make  195 
styles  of  vehicles 
65  styles  of  harness. 

No.  42— Double  Surrey  Harness.  Prico$19.50.  ^'^velconfe  nt*^our^^ 

As  good  as  sells  for  $  10  more.  welcome  nt  our 

iMrge Catalogue ^ REE — Sendforti.  ory.  No. 331— Surrey.  Price$68. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MEG.  CO  ,  Elkhart,  Ind.  As  good  as  sells  for  »40  more. 


CAUTION! 


When  you  are  purchasing  a 

FiOOFINC 

for  your  houses  and  outbuildings,  be  sure  that  the 
name  “  RUBEROID”  is  stamped  on  every  three 
feet  of  the  material,  as  in  the  cut,  throughout  the 
full  length  of  the  roll.  You  will  then  know  that 
you  are  getting  the  genuine  Kuberoid  Roofing, 
which  has  been  the  standard  for  Ei.kvex  Years, 
and  not  one  of  its  poor  imitations.  Ruberoid 
is  water-ju'oof  and  fii-e- resisting'.  Never  melts,  rots 
or  tears.  Lasts  for  years.  You  can  apply  it 
yourself.  Send  for  .samples  and  Booklet  K. 

Address  Dept.  K, 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO., 

lOO  William  Street,  New  York. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  HORTI¬ 
CULTURAL  ASSOCIATION, 

The  forty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Horticultural  Associa¬ 
tion  was  held  at  the  Board  of  Trade  rooms, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  January  21-22.  The  at¬ 
tendance  was  scarcely  up  to  the  average, 
but  much  Interest  was  manifested  In  the 
proceedings.  The  dominant  topics  were 
better  education  of  farm  children  along 
the  lines  of  nature  study  to  create  Interest 
and  love  for  country  life,  and  the  great 
utility  of  thorough  spraying  If  high-class 
market  fruit  Is  to  be  produced.  There  was 
a  most  creditable  display  of  State-grown 
apples,  some  of  which  exceeded  In  beauty 
and  finish  those  exhibited  elsewhere.  The 
finest  specimen  shown  came  from  a  Dau¬ 
phin  County  orchard  where  little  or  no 
cultivation  Is  practiced.  The  grower,  L. 
M.  Simons,  Piketown,  Pa.,  has  more  con¬ 
fidence  in  intelligent  spraying  than  tillage 
for  bearing  trees,  and  his  exhibit  was  a 
convincing  proof  of  the  soundness  of  his 
local  practice.  There  were  some  fine  native 
and  foreign  chestnuts,  Paragon  leading  In 
quality  as  usual  among  large  kinds.  This 
excellent  variety  is  often  chalky  and  in¬ 
sipid  when  immature,  but  when  properly 
cured  is  sweet  and  excellent  In  flavor.  A 
“spineless”  native  was  shown  in  the  hull. 
The  nuts  are  of  good  size  and  flavor  but  the 
burs  are  small,  with  short  recurved  spines 
and  can  be  handled  with  little  trouble. 

Prof.  S.  B.  Heiges,  ex-Pomologrlst  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  a  former  resident  of  Pennsylvania, 
made  a  stirring  plea  for  State  aid  and 
recognition  of  horticulture.  The  Society 
has  always  carried  its  own  burdens,  and  is 
almost  alone  among  similar  State  organiza¬ 
tions  in  not  receiving  assistance  In  publish¬ 
ing  its  report  and  carrying  on  its  investi¬ 
gations.  Resolutions  were  passed  favoring 
legislation  creating  a  Division  of  Horti¬ 
culture  in  connection  with  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  and  making  ap¬ 
propriations  for  instruction  In  spraying  and 
orchard  practice  in  various  parts  of  the 
State.  The  idea  Is  to  Instruct  the  farmers 
and  fruit  growers  that  they  may  avail 
themselves  of  modern  methods  and  in  turn 
teach  their  children  to  produce  fruits  of 
the  highest  quality.  The  report  on  Present 
Conditions  of  the  Fruit  Industry  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  by  Gabriel  Hiester,  was  most  In¬ 
teresting.  Pennsylvania  produces  almost 
as  many  apples  as  New  York  or  Ohio,  but 
practically  all  -are  consumed  within  her 
borders  and  thousands  of  barrels  are 
brought  in  from  other  localities.  There  Is 
a  great  variety  of  soils,  climate  and  eleva¬ 
tion.  Ideal  conditions  may  be  found  In 
every  county  for  the  production  of  finest 
qualities,  but  such  conditions  are  often 
very  local.  The  day  of  profitable  grain 
growing  has  generally  passed  and  pomo- 
loglcal  products  offer  the  highest  Induce¬ 
ments  to  intelligent  farmers.  York  Im¬ 
perial,  Baldwin  and  Smith’s  Cider  now  give 
most  promising  returns.  Ben  Davis  apple 
and  Kieffer  pear  have  undoubtedly  been 
over-planted,  but  often  yield  good  profits. 
Small  fruits  sometimes  pay  exceedingly 
w'ell,  and  their  culture  Is  increasing. 
Grapes  are  generally  unprofitable  with  the 
exception  of  a  limited  district  near  the 
great  lakes. 

Prof.  L.  R.  Watts,  formerly  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  Experiment  Station,  Is  probably 
unique  in  relinquishing  a  professorship  for 
practical  horticulture.  His  address  on 
apple  culture  was  a  model  of  brevity  and 
conciseness  of  statement,  and  was  listened 
to  with  great  interest.  The  main  points 
were  the  necessity  of  careful  location  and 
selection  of  soil.  Only  the  best  land  should 
be  planted  to  apples.  When  grown  for 
market  a  few  varieties  only  of  known  ex¬ 
cellence  should  be  selected,  but  for  home 
use  a  wider  range  is  admissible.  Trees  can 
best  be  procured  from  a  reliable  nursery, 
but  home  propagation  from  selected  bear¬ 
ing  trees  is  very  desirable.  Pruning  is  of 
the  highest  importance,  but  no  fixed  rules 
can  be  laid  down.  Low-heading  has  many 
great  advantages,  and  Is  particularly  use¬ 
ful  now  that  spraying  for  insects  and  fun¬ 
gus  diseases  is*  regarded  as  essential.  Till¬ 
age  or  no  tillage  is  a  most  debatable  ques¬ 
tion,  an^  greatly  depends  on  the  man  and 
local  conditions.  It  is  undeniable  that  the 
finest  fruits  often  come  from  orchards  with 
little  or  no  tillage,  but  where  other  essen¬ 
tials  are  w'ell  carried  out.  Fertilization 
must  always  be  sufficient,  and  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  humus  maintained  by  manure, 
mulches  or  leguminous  cover  crops.  Direct 
applications  of  chemicals,  especially  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  are  often  of  the  highest 
value.  Spraying  can  scarcely  be  too  thor¬ 
ough,  and  is  a  necessai'y  condition  of  suc¬ 
cessful  production.  Apples  may  often  be 
grown  of  good  size  and  quality  without  the 
use  of  sprays,  but  they  are  rarely  free 
enough  from  blemishes  for  best  price. 

A  discussion  on  crown  gall  following  a 
paper  read  by  A.  C.  Richards,  developed 
the  wide  extent  of  this  obstinate  and  rather 
mysterious  disease.  It  Is  found  In  all  lo¬ 


calities,  and  there  are  at  present  no  prac¬ 
tical  means  of  escaping  the  Infection,  but 
It  is  poor  policy  to  plant  trees  with  a 
visible  gall-like  enlargement  at  the  Junction 
of  root-stock  and  scion.  The  small  galls 
found  on  the  roots  are  often  caused  by 
Woolly  aphis,  and  are  usually  harmless. 
They  should,  be  cut  away  when  noticed. 
Some  nurseries  are  badly  Infected  with 
root  gall— more  than  half  the  trees  In  some 
shipments  plainly  showing  the  trouble.  The 
gall  parasite  gets  entrance  at  junction  of 
graft,  and  it  Is  possible  that  budding  on 
whole-root  stocks  may  diminish  the  trouble. 

The  subjects  of  tree  agents  and  irrespon¬ 
sible  commission  merchants  were  touched 
on  in  the  papers  and  discussions.  The  lat¬ 
ter  were  condemned  as  the  fruit  growers’ 
greatest  enemy,  and  the  former  criticised 
mainly  because  they  are  disposed  to  dictate 
varieties  to  purchasers  and  to  urge  plant¬ 
ing  of  too  many  untested  kinds.  San  Jos6 
scale  is  recognized  as  an  enemy  which  must 
be  faced,  but  the  scare  caused  by  its  rapid 
spread  is  about  over.  Infected  orchards 
must  be  treated  yearly  by  some  of  the  ad¬ 
vocated  sprays  In  order  to  escape  serious 
injury.  Good  words  were  said  for  the  lime, 
salt  and  sulphur  mixture  as  being  a  fairly 
effective  fungicide,  especially  against  Peach 
leaf-curl,  as  well  as  a  cure  for  the  scale. 
The  robin  was  denounced  as  one  of  the 
chief  factors  in  spreading  Pernicious  scale. 
The  birds  haunt  orchards  and  carry  the 
larvae  from  Infected  trees  to  healthy  ones. 
Not  much  was  brought  out  concerning 
peaches.  Elberta  and  Champion  are  quite 
subject  to  leaf  curl.  Iron  Mountain  is  an 
excellent  late  white  variety  in  many  locali¬ 
ties.  Yellows  Is  more  loc.al  In  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  than  in  many  States.  It  Is  believed 
the  maximum  of  damage  from  yellows  has 
been  passed  In  Delaware  and  the  Peninsula. 
Lancaster  was  selected  as  the  meeting 
place  for  the  next  annual  meeting  and 
a  strong  effort  will  be  made  to  Increase 
the  membership,  which  is  now  confined  to 
the  older  fruit  growers  of  the  State.  The 
officers  of  the  current  year  were  reSlected 
without  dissent.  w.  v.  r. 


Germinating  Japan  Walnuts. 

J.  H.  8.,  Wapakoneta,  O. — Will  you  tell  me 
how  to  treat  Japan  walnuts  before  or  at 
the  time  of  planting  the  seeds  for  nursery 
trees? 

Ans. — Japan  and  other  walnuts  for 
planting  should  be  kept  in  a  cool,  moist 
place,  and  not  allowed  to  become  dry.  A 
box  of  moist  (not  wet)  sand  in  the  cel¬ 
lar  makes  convenient  storage.  They 
may  be  planted  either  in  Fall  or  Spring, 
but  in  the  former  instance  il  is  well  to 
cover  with  boards  to  keep  out  vermin. 
Plant  in  rows  three  or  more  feet  apart, 
placing  the  nuts  five  or  six  inches  apart. 
Do  not  cover  more  than  two  inches  deep, 
pressing  the  soil  well  down  along  the 
rows.  More  failures  result  from  deep 
planting  than  from  any  other  cause. 
These  walnuts  usually  grow  readily  if 
not  dried  out  or  otherwise  injured  be¬ 
fore  planting. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth, — Adv. 


THE  VERY  FINEST 


Straw 

Rasp 

Black 

Goose 


AND 


Currants 


in  the  world  are  grown  from  plants  sent  out  by 
me — for  thirty  years  a  small  fruit  specialist. 
Beautiful,  ilhistrated  catalogue  of  50  pages,  giv¬ 
ing  honest  descriptions  of  Amrieties — some  to  be 
had  of  no  one  else — fair  prices  and  replete  with 
valitable  hints  on  culture,  free  to  everybody. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


-SEEDS- 


J\  RE  whut  you  want  to  insure  success.  50 
years’  oxi)cricnce,  with  hundreds  of 
testimonials,  proves  their  real  merit.  Send 
f or  iliustrated  catalogue,  FREE,  contain¬ 
ing  valuable  information. 

WM.  ELLIOTT  &  SONS, 

54  &  56  DEY  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


The  Farmer’s  Wife 

usually  selects  the  garden  seeds 
for  the  family  garden.  The  gar- 
i  den  is  her  pride,  while  the  farm¬ 
er  has  his  larger  sphere  of  oper¬ 
ation.  Do  not  use  “store  seeds” 
this  year  but  send  for  one  of  our 
large  illustrated  catalogues  of 
pure,  true  to  name,  fresh  seeds 
of  sure  vitality.  We  sell  direct 
from  the  grower  to  the  user  at  bar¬ 
gain  prices,  two  cents  per  packet  and 
upwards.  Beautiful  catalog  mailed 
free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 
IOWA  SEED  COMPAKY,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 
“Seedsmen  to  the  American  People." 


FARMERS 


t— Don’t  grow  Corn  all  cob.  Enclose 
stamp  for  free  sample  KBAL  CORN. 
Yellow  grains  threii-fourths  inch  long;  small  cob. 
Red  Clover  Seed  at  Wholesale. 

MX.  BLANCO  POULTRY  FARM;  Mt.  Blanco,  O. 


Sweet 

Trees 

Grow 

and 

Bear 

Fruit. 


If  you  desire  the  very  best  fruit 
trees  that  can  be  grown— large, 
smooth,  dtseese  free,  true  to 
name,  well  rooted,  fYesh  dng, 
trees,  buy  our 


VALLEY 


We  have  Apples,  Plums,  Pears, 
Cherries,  Peaches.  Aprlcofs.QuIn- 
ces,  Grapes,  all  kinds  of  Asjiara- 

&  Rhubarb  and  Ornamental 
uousTrees.  Every  standard 
variety  and  many  te.sted  new 
kinds.  Our  new  catalogue  names 
and  describes  each.  Gives  much 
valuable  Information  to  orehard- 
Ists.  fruit  growers  and  others. 
W  rite  for  a  copy  today.  Sent  free. 

The  Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co., 

BoxlSOK',  Dnnsvllle,  N. T, 


'Y  thodsand 


riFT 

r  ■#-  Apple  Trees.  BestCommercialSorts 

■  ^  clean,  smooth,  thrifty;  no  end  to 

roots.  Peach,  Plum,  Pear,  Cherry,  Quince, 
etc.,  cheap.  Woodview  Nubsebies,  Mt.  Houv Springs.  Pc 


Clenwood  Nurseries 

Most  complete  assortment  of  choice 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogrne. 
THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  MORRISVILLE,  PA. 
60  miles  from  New  York;  30  miles  from  Philadelphia. 


75000  Peach  and  60000  Apple  Trees 

I  A)  w  prices.  MARTIN  WAHL,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


REST  SMALL  FRUITS. 

Standard  and  improved  varieties  of  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  Gooselierries,  Currants,  Grapes,  Strawlierrics, 
eto.  Every  plant  grown  ftod  bj  me.  8bip  only  otean,  Tiiforout, 

well  root^,  fresh  dug  plants  that  (Ive  results.  Write  for  late  catalog. 

Allen  L.  Wood,  Wholesale  Grower,  Rochester  N.Y. 


Qur  Strawberry  Plants  pay  you  to  plant.  They  are 
grown  on  new  land,  and  the  best  soil  in  the 
world.  Every  plant  is  sure  to  grow  and  produce  large 
crops  of  big  berries  Our  catalogue  is  different  from 
any  other,  and  do  not  forget  that  the  new  Cardinal 
Raspberry  is  a  winner.  Catalogue  free. 

F.  W.  DIXON,  Holton.  Kan. 


Lady  Garrison  Strawberry  Plants 

for  sale.  The  great  moneymaker.  Order  eariy  as 
everybody  wants  to  set  them.  500.000  Plants  Bubach. 
Kansas  Blackcap,  Cumberland  and  Miller  Raspber¬ 
ries.  Also  Lueretia  Dewberry.  C.atalogue  free. 

FORK  BRANCH  NUitSERIES,  Dover,  Del. 


Money  in  Strawberries 

'  If  tou  get  Good  Plaxts.  One  of  my  cus-  ( 
[  tomers  the  past  season  .sold  lf600  worth  of  i 
I  Strawberries  from  one  acre.  I  sold  him  the' 
'  plants  for  S20.  You  can  do  the  siime  if  you  buy  | 
’  the  best — and  that’s  the  kind  I  have.  Cata- , 
1  logue!  H.  LIGHTFOOT,  Chattanooga, Tenn.  i 


Strawberry  Plants 

and  Seed  Potatoes. 

How  to  Grow  Biggest  Crops. 
Finest  Fruit. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Send  for  it.  Bargains  in  New 
Varieties. 


FLANSBURGH  &  PEIRSON, 
Leslie,  Mich. 


CACTUS  DAHLIAS 

300  varieties.  Hardy  Phlox,  100  varieties.  Hardy 
Ponapon  Chrysanthemums,  60  varieties. 

Send  for  Catalogues. 

NORTH  SHORE  FERNERUBS,  Reverly.Mass. 


I!!£Hieley  Peach. 

Hardy  stock  and  very  early.  Fruit 
lar^e,  rich  and  creamy  white  with 
sun  kissed  blush.  One  of  the  very  best 
varieties.  Free  catalog  shows  Mamie 
Kos««  Klberta  and  many  other 
-  choice  varieties.  Write  forit. 
Harrison’s  Nurseries,  Box 29, Berlin, Md. 


•BSTABLISHBD  1824. 

HIGH-GRADE 


GARDEN  SEEDS 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37 -East  Nineteenth  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free  to  all 
applicants. 


NqUI  Fra  Pnui  Poac”'^*'®  earliest  and  most 
liCiV  LIq  UUW  ICQu  prolitlc  tjca  for  sale  at  $2 
per  bushel.  No  charge  for  sacks  when  two  bushels 
are  ordered.  j.  C.  Ll'TTLB,  Louisville,  Qa. 

CHIT  live  POTATO  FABM-^obblers,  6  Weeks, 
vlfil  I  n  d  Harvest,  Ohios,  Raleighs,  20  kinds. 
White  Stai  Oats,  I'leld  Corns.  Description.  (Test  11 
kinds  Beaus,  two  samples,  10c.)  Manchester,  N.  Y. 

^  I  ^-Second-growth  Seed  Potatoes,  $1.25 
I  or  wQlv  per  bushel;  Home-grown  Crimson 
Clover  Seed,  $3  per  btishel;  Cow  Peas,  $1.75  per  bu. 
JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


PCTATCES 


MAINE  GROWN. 
Fifty  varieties.  Ad¬ 
dress  CARTER  &  COREY,  Presque  Isle,  Maine,  or 
.310  Washington  Street,  New  York.  Catalogue.  Shii>- 
ments  can  be  made  either  from  Maine  or  New  York. 

Ea.  Whiton  Potatoes 

Whiton’s  White  Mammoth 
Potatoes. 

Single-CombWhite  Leghorn 
Fowls.  Circular  Free. 

W.  W.  WHITON, 

Box  3.  Wakeman,  Ohio. 


POTATOES 


$2.50 
a  Bbl. 


Largort  grower,  of  Meed  I’otatoo.ln  America. 
The  “Rural  New  Yorker”  give.  Salzcr*.  Ear¬ 
ly  W  l.eoii.ln  a  yield  of  T-Di  bu.  per  a.  I’rloe. 
dirt  ell  cap.  .Mammoth  .eed  book  and  .am  pie  of 
Teo.Into,  Speltz.  Mnenronl  tVlieat,  68  bu.  per 
a..  Giant  Clover,  etc., upon  receipt  of  10c  jiostuge. 
JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEEDCO.  La  Cro..e,  Wl«. 


Seed 

Potatoes 


^7. so  a  barrel  and  up. 


Michigan  Northern  Grown  are  always 
the  best.  30  best  varieties.  Blight  proof, 
enormous  yielders.  Highest  quality, 
lowest  prices.  Sold  in  any  quantity,  one 
pound  to  a  carload.  100-page  Catalogue 
FREF  on  request. 

Marry  N,  Hammond  Seed  Co.  Ltd. 

Box  AS  ,  BAY  CITY,  MICH. 

Largest  growers  in  America  of  Vegetable, 
Field  and  Flower  Seeds. 


GREAT  CROPS  OF 

STRAWBERRIES 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 

The  best  book  on  straAvberry  growing  ever 
written.  It  tells  how  to  grow  the  biggest  crops  of 
big  berries  ever  produced.  The.  book  is  a  treatise 
on  Plant  J’hysiology  and  explains  how  to  make 
plants  bear  Rig  Berries  and  Lots  of  Them. 
The  only  thoroughbred  stnentiflcally  grown 
Strawberry  Plants  to  be  had  for  spring  planting. 
One  of  them  Is  worth  a  dozen  common  scrub 


st  ill  the  world 

From  I  c.  a  p'k’j;,  ik  up.  A  lot. 
free  with  every  order.  Great 
Big  Catalogue  FKKK  to  all. 
Picture  of  all  varieties. 
Send  for  big  catalogue 

SHUMWAY 

OCKFORD.ILL. 


plants.  They  grow  BIG  RED  BERRIES.  The 
book  is  sent  free  to  all  readers  of  The  Rural  New- 


Yorker.  Send  your  address  to 

R.  M.  KELLOGG,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


THOUSAND 


PEACH  TREES.  Best  Varieties 
as  many  Apples,  Plums,  Cherry 
Etc.,  cheap.  Catalogue  free. 
WOODVIEW  NURSERIES,  Ml.  HOLLY  SPRINGS,  PA. 


EVERGREENS 


Hardy  eorta,  Nursery  grown,  for  wind¬ 
breaks,  ornament  and  hedges.  Prepaid. $1 
to  $10  per  100-50  Great  Bargains  to  select 
from.  Write  at  once  for  free  Catalogue 
i^d  Bargain  Sheet.  Local  Agents  wanted. 
Evergreen 

Dunde6,lll. 


Dllill  I 

s  mil, Specialist, 


The  Maule 
Seed  Book 

for  IQ03  is  free  to  all  interested  in  gar¬ 
dening  who  mention  this  paper,  if  you 
want  an  up-to-date  garden  you  ought 
to  have  it,  the  best  seed  catalogue  I 
have  ever  published.  The  first  edition 
costs  over  $37,000.  Address  simply 

MAULE,  Philadelphia. 


HARRIS’  SEEDS 


From  the  Grower  to  the  Sower 


Wholesale  Prices  to  All.  They  are  not 
“cheap  seeds,”  but  the  best  seeds  grown, 
at  prices  which  dealers  often  have  to  pay  for  seeds  not  so  good.  We  raise  Ihem  on  our  own  farm 
and  save  middlemen’s  profits.  We  raise  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Seed  Potatoes  and  al’ 
kinds  of  Farm  Seeds.  L^rge  Catalogue  free.  Don’t  miss  seeing  it  Send  us  your  address  now 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Moreton  Farm,  Coldwater,  N.  Y, 


KNOW  LIVINQSTON™„.)r«™, 

WK  ARK  ORIGINAL  INTRODUCERS  OF 

Beauty,  Stone,  Acme,  Paragon,  Favorite,  Perfection,  Etc.,  Etc. 

THKSE  TOMATOKS  have  made  us  famous  the  world  over.  You 
ought  to  get  your  TOMATO  Seed,  at  least,  from  us.  Try  It  once— just  once 
is  all  we  ask.  Our  SKKD  aNnUAL,  1 04-  pages,  FRKE. 

THE  LIVINGSTON  SEED  CO.,  Box  309,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

That  Garden. — January  1,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  is  the  usual  time  for  making  good 
resolutions,  to  be  broken  further  on  with 
more  or  less  regularity.  We  are  sorry 
that  the  “breaking”  time  comes,  but  I 
guess  most  of  us  have  to  plead  guilty. 
If  any  of  us  have  come  short  on  our  gar¬ 
den  resolutions,  it  is  an  admirable  time 
just  now  to  rectify  the  omission.  In  or¬ 
der  to  start  right  it  is  time  to  begin  the 
garden  in  our  minds  at  least,  and  see 
just  how  we  may  operate  the  work  part 
to  the  very  best  advantage.  Think  now, 
and  work  when  the  ground  thaws  out, 
for  hours  of  clearly  defined  planning 
will  save  days  of  labor  when  work  time 
comes.  The  seed  catalogues  are  being 
sent  out  now;  some  of  them  are  mar¬ 
vels  of  beauty,  and  will  help  us  in  our 
plans.  They  will  set  some  of  us  to 
thinking;  that  is,  if  we  will  only  read 
them.  I  recently  visited  a  relative  whose 
farm  measures  400  broad  acres.  There 
is  room  for  nearly  everything  but  a  gar¬ 
den,  but  the  farm  seems  to  be  too  small 
for  that;  so  year  after  year  the  garden 
goes  by  default.  In  contrast  to  the 
above,  I  received  a  letter  the  other  day 
from  a  woman  in  one  of  the  large  cities. 
She  has  hut  a  few  feet  of  available  space 
yet  she  wrote  that  vegetables  mean  so 
much  to  her  that  she  wishes  to  use  it  to 
the  best  possible  advantage.  What  she. 
wanted  was  to  keep  the  ground  busy  all 
Summer,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  tell 
her  how  to  do  it  I  wrote  her  to  send 
me  a  list  of  the  vegetables  she  liked 
best,  with  a  full  description  of  the 
ground,  and  then  I  would  try  to  assist 
her.  Later  on  I  hope  to  tell  our  readers 
what  she  has  been  able  to  do  on  a  very 
small  plot  of  ground. 

Possibilities. — There  is  a  wide-open 
opportunity  for  the  boys  and  girls  to 
find  out  the  possibilities  of  the  flower 
and  vegetable  garden.  I  receive  a  great 
many  letters  of  inquiry  as  to  some 
means  of  earning  pin  money;  some  also 
as  to  earning  a  part  or  the  whole  of  a 
living.  I  have  usually  answered  that  I 
knew  of  no  more  promising  field  than 
the  flower  or  vegetable  garden,  or  the 
small  fruit  plot.  I  would  rather  my 
girls  would  take  their  chances  there 
than  to  finger  the  keys  of  the  typewriter 
or  measure  tape  behind  the  counter. 
They  might  get  tanned  somewhat,  may¬ 
be  they  would  wear  less  fine  clothes,  but 
1  would  take  far  more  than  even  chances 
of  healthy  bodies  and  clean  consciences. 
When  I  was  a  boy  I  subscribed  for  The 
R.  N.-Y.  It  cost  $1.50  a  year  then,  but  I 
would  not  take  a  good  many  times  the 
amount  for  some  things  I  learned  from 
it  then.  Now  I  have  been  thinking  that 
it  would  take  but  a  few  garden  seeds 
and  a  small  plot  of  ground  to  pay  for  a 
life  membership  in  Tile  R.  N.-Y.  fam¬ 
ily.  I  guess,  however,  there  are  ho  life 
memberships  offered,  but  I  certainly  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  boy  or  girl  who  would 
earn  enough  extra  money  each  year  to 
subscribe  for  it  and  have  it  for  their 
own,  would  find  a  very  profitable  invest¬ 
ment.  These  are  only  a  few  hints  as  to 
the  possibilities;  but  if  we  can  only  get 
started  right  and  in  good  time  there  will 
be  plenty  more  that  will  open  up  before 
the  season  is  over. 

An  Object  Lesson. — I  have  talked  a 
good  deal  about  saving  garden  seeds  and 
their  improvement  right  in  our  own  gar¬ 
den.  I  got  an  object  lesson  the  other 
day  along  this  line.  I  met  a  gardener  at 
a  farmers’  institute  where  we  were  dis¬ 
cussing  these  matters.  He  showed  me 
some  onions  that  he  grew  last  year, 
from  supposedly  yellow  Globe  Danvers 
seed,  at  least,  that  was  what  he  called 
for  when  he  purchased  the  seed.  He 
had  no  fault  to  find  with  the  yield,  as 
that  was  good;  but  the  onions  were  so 
badly  mixed  as  to  varieties  that  they 
had  to  be  all  sorted  before  he  sold  them. 
He  bought  It  for  “bred-up”  seed,  but 
there  were  several  different  types  of  the 
one  variety,  and  there  were  Red  Weth¬ 
ersfield,  and  white  varieties  also.  He 
was  pretty  certain  that  in  the  future  he 
would  select  desirable  types  of  the  va¬ 
rieties  he  wished  to  grow,  and  save  his 
own  seed.  I  was  of  the  same  opinion. 

Markets. — At  the  same  meeting  the 
market  problem  was  also  discussed,  and 
the  question  as  to  private  or  open  mar¬ 
ket  was  aired  to  some  extent.  The  ar¬ 
guments  were  chiefly  along  the  lines  of 
better  methods  in  sorting  and  putting 
up,  better  organization  among  the  grow¬ 
ers,  and  closer  relations  between  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers.  It  was  pretty 
strongly  urged  that  this  last  condition 
would  be  gained  chiefly  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  the  private  market,  and  while 
it  would  to  a  great  extent  do  away  with 
the  commission  men  and  jobbers,  it 
would  result  in  ultimate  good  to  both 
producers  and  consumers.  I  have  re¬ 
cently  seen  very  striking  proof  of  this 
argument  Late  in  the  Fall  a  friend 
went  out  about  30  miles  into  the  country 


and  bought  his  Winter  supply  of  apples. 
The  very  finest  of  fruit  cost  him,  laid 
down  at  his  door,  $1.35  per  barrel.  The 
market  quotations  at  that  time  were 
$1.50  for  fancy  fruit.  I  took  a  stroll 
among  the  commission  men  and  found 
that  I  could  buy  at  $2.75  laid  down  at 
my  door.  This  showed  that  there  was 
a  big  profit  somewhere  between  the 
grower  and  the  consumer.  In  other 
words,  the  commission  men  were  get¬ 
ting  more  for  simply  handling  the 
apples  than  the  growers  were  getting 
for  all  their  years  of  labor  between  the 
planting  and  bearing  time  of  the  or¬ 
chard.  Fighting  the  bugs  and  insects 
was  not  reckoned  in  either.  The  com¬ 
mission  men  were  not  asking  exorbi¬ 
tant  prices,  for  good  or  fancy  apples  are 
worth  that  to  the  consumer,  but  where 
were  the  growers?  It  seemed  to  me 
that  they  could  have  made  pretty  good 
wages  by  delivering  direct  to  customers. 
I  find  the  same  conditions  true  as  to  the 
vegetable  market,  and  the  sooner  the 
growers  and  consumers  get  together,  the 
sooner  the  millenium  for  the  market 
gardener  will  dawn.  J.  e.  morse. 

Michigan. 

Three  Apples  for  St.  Louis. 

J.  W.  U.,  De  Soto,  ifo.— Will  you  name 
three  kinds  of  apples  that  would  be  good 
for  commerce,  and  all  good  keepers?  St. 
Louls  would  be  my  market,  as  our  local 
consumption  is  easily  glutted.  One  early 
kind,  good  to  eat  out  of  hand,  would  sell 
In  our  local  market. 

Ans. — Jonathan  would  be  my  first 
choice  of  a  market  apple  for  Missouri  if 
it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  it  will  not 
keep  long  enough.  As  It  is  it  is  one  of 
the  very  good  market  apples  there,  and 
none  brings  so  high  an  average  price  in 
St.  Louis.  The  Ben  Davis  tribe  beyond 
doubt  leads  the  market  in  that  region, 
and  it  will  do  so  for  some  years  to  come, 
although  the  parent  variety  and  all  its 
progeny  are  as  poor  in  quality  as  they 
are  attractive  in  appearance.  If  I  had 
to  choose  from  this  lot  it  would  be  the 
much  contested  Black  Ben  Davis,  and 
next  to  It  Gano.  York  Imperial  should 
be  one  of  a  list  so  small  as  to  consist 
of  only  three  kinds.  It  has  been  well 
tested  for  Missouri  and  neighboring 
States,  and  has  but  few  faults,  of  which 
poor  quality  is  not  one.  It  is  irregular 
In  size  and  shape  and  is  somewhat  more 
subject  to  barrel-scald  than  it  should  be. 
A  good  early  variety  for  local  market 
would  be  Summer  Rose,  but  it  is  quite 
small.  Fanny  comes  later  and  is  larger. 
Jefferis  is  of  high  quality  and  very 
handsome  but  It  does  not  ripen  in  Mis¬ 
souri  until  the  last  of  August. 

H.  I.  T.  D. 


RRAPF  RfinTQ  Wholesale,  direct  from  the 
UnMlL  nUU  10  Grape  Country.  Per  lOO, 2  year: 
Concord,  No.  1,  $5;  Niagara.  W.,No.  1,  $6;  Diamond, 
\V.,No.  i,  W.j $6;  Moore’s  Early,  B..  No.  1,16;  Worden, 
B.,  No.  1,  $6.  No.  ‘2  or  Vineyard  Grade,  25  per  cent  less. 
Freight  paid  when  half  cash  accompanies  order. 

C.  E.  PERSONS,  Wt  sttteld.  Chant.  Co.,  N.  T. 


Strawberry  Plants  for  Sale  —Nicely  cleaned,  bunched 
and  packed,  |2  1,000.  T.  H.  Kverngam,  Concord, Md. 


nuninc  CTD  A\A/DCDDV  Plams.I  have  them. 
UnUluL  OlnAWDunni  Lucas,  the  berry  for 
which  I  was  awarded  a  medal  at  Pan-Amer.  Exp.,  and 
50  other  kinds,  described  In  free  catalogue.  Send 
for  It.  W.  8.  TODD,  Greenwood,  Del. 


For  valuable  information 
showing  best  varieties,  write 
HUSTEO  Co.,  Lowell,  Mich. 


TPpC0~^ne  dollar's  worth  up  at  wholesale  prices; 
•  IILLO  secure  variety  now,  Spring  payment;  80- 
page  catalogue.  Q.  C.  STONE,  Wholesale  Nurseries, 
Dansvllle,  N.  V.  Established  85  years. 


GIANT  ARGENTEUIL  ASPARAGUS 

Fine  plants.  G.  E.  PACKARD,  Dover,  Del. 


^  Early  Jersey  Wakefield  and 

■  or  Large  Charleston  Wakefield 

Cabbage  Plants  and  Virginia  Second-crop  Potato  Seed. 
Address  J.  B.  SAVAGE,  Nassawadox,  Va. 


At  Tree  Agents  Prices? 


Why  not  save  Imlf  your  money  by  buying  direct 
of  us,  the  growers  of  trees,  plants  and  vines?  w  e  sell 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs 
and  Small  Fruit  plants,  at  one-half  agents’  prices. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Established  25  years.  800  acres.  750,000  Apple, 
Peach  and  Cherry  Trees  for  sale.  Secrets  of 
Frolt  Growing,  160  photos,  mailed  for  10  cents. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  and  Ornamental. 


Shrubs 

Roses 

Hardy  Plants 

All  the  Best  and  Hardiest  Vari- 
eties.  Largest  Collections  in 
America.  Illu.strated  Descrip¬ 
tive  Catalogue  FREE  on  Request. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

Nurserymen — Horticulturists. 

MOUNTHOPE  NURSERIES, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Established  1840.  Mention  this  paper. 


GLADIOLI 

Our  Motto:  Quality  First.  We  have, 
however,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  supply 
all  demands.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

ARTHUR  COWEE, 

“Meadowvalo  Farm.”  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

United  States  Grower  and  Representative 
of  GROFF’S  HYBRIDS. 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

’LargeBtTur.ery.  OTHERS  FAIL 

'Fruit  Book  Free.  Result  of  78  years’  experience 

^STARK  BROS,  Louisiana,  Mo.;  Dansvllle,  N.  Y.;  Etc 


100%  Investment. 

A  few  dollars  invested  in  Ornamental 
Trees,  Vines,  Plants  and  Flowei’s  to 
decorate  your  home  and  yard,  will  add 
double  the  cost  to  its  appearance  or  sell¬ 
ing  value.  Our  catalogue  shows  our  fine 
stock  of  large  Maple  and  other  Forest 
Trees.  Beautiful  Hydrangeas  and  all 
kinds  of  Shrubs  and  Vines.  Also  a  full 
line  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants.  Send  your 
address  for  catalogue. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

New  Canaan,  Co.  n. 


Strawberry  Culture. 

By  M.  Crawtord.  Over  40  years’  experience. 
A  60-page  Book— not  a  catalogue.  Send  10  cents 
for  a  copy,  read  it,  then  return  It  and  get  your 
money  back  if  you  want  to. 

M.  CBAWFOKD  COMPANY, 

Box  1005.  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 


A  NEW  STRAWBERRY. 

Estimated  yield  700  bu.  per  acre. 
Netted  S400.00  per  acrefor us.  Beau- 
tlfui,  round  as  an  orange,  large, 
ABHRavIfiElM  good  quality.  76  other  varieties, 
fl  MAD  IP  H&any  new  Kaspberrles,  Blackber- 
and  other  fruits,  especially 

B j!  NAnBEfnilLJ  D  some  new  apples.  Our  new  Cata- 
log;ue  tells  all  about  it.  Sent  free. 

W.  N.  SCARFF, 

New  Certlele,  Ohio. 

OOM  PAUL 

STRAWBERRIES 

sold  at  the  rate  of  $820  per 
32-quart  crate;  JIO  was  paid  for 
one  quart  box  of  six  berries  at 
our  field  meeting.  List  Free. 

KEVITT’S  PLANT  FARM, 

Athenia,  N.  J. 


The  President 
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PEGROWN  BEARINO^TREES 

.mi 


OUR  BOOK 
H0WT06R0W 
FRUIT 

TITUS  NURSERYNErwSvNEB 


FREICHTpaVit 


THE  TREE  OF  LIFE  -V 

is  one  l)U(lded  upon  a  branched  root  .seedling,  buds 
taken  from  bearing  trees,  grown  upon  tlie  famous 
Micliigau  fruit  Jaiid,  dug  by  our  root  protecting 
tree  digger  and  handled  in  ovir  mammoth  storage 
cellars.  Small  fruits  and  everything  in  nursei-y 
and  greenhouse  lines  true  to  name  at  wholesale 
prices.  CST  We  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

Catalogue  FRER.  Write  today. 

CENTRAL  MICHIGAN  NURSERY,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

MtchigaW aMammotkNurneriea 


TREES  BRED  FOR  BEARING 

Direct  from  the  Nursery  to  the  Grower. 
Weftt  Mlchli^an  Trees  are  ‘*bred  for 
bearlniTi”  every  bud  cut  from  the  best  fruited 
bearing  trees.  Insures  stock  true  to  name  and 
variety.  Over  three  million  Apple,  Peach,  Plum* 
Pear  and  Quince  Trees.  Also  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs.  Send  for  beautifully  illustrated 
catalogue.  We  mall  It  free. 

•WEST  MICHIGAN  NTIRSEKIES, 
Box  54,  Benton  linrbor.  Rich. 


The  finest  new  strawberry  now  on  the 
market.  Largest  size  and  brightest  color. 
Send  for  circular.  Price,  $10  per  hundred, 
$3  per  dozen,  by  mail. 

THOMAS  R.  HUNT, 

Originator.  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


Premo 
Dewberry 

The  earliest  and  most  productive 
Blackberry  variety.  Very  large,  jet 
black,  firm  and  solid.  Crop  ripens  rap¬ 
idly.  This  is  the  berry  to  plant  for 
prodt.  Write  &t  once  for  price,  and  particulsra. 

Myer  A:  Son,  BrldgevlIIe  Nurseries, 
Brldgevllle,  Del. 


TREES 


$8  per  100  aud  Fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale 
prices.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  list  of  wants  for 
special  price.  Address  RELIANCK  NURSERY,  Box  1,  Geneva,  New  York, 


ROGERS  TREES  are  DIFFEREHT  from  OTHERS 

The  TEEK  BREEDER  tells  you  why.  We  send  It  free,  for  one  year,  If  you  menttoit  Thb  B.  N.-Y. 

THE  TREE  BREEDERS.  ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  CATALOG 


PHOTOGRAPH  ALBUM  and 

combined  showing  20  or  more  of  the  most 
practical,  conservative,  distinguished  large 
orchardists  in  this  and  other  States  who  plant  my  Trees,  who  have  extensive  Fruiting 
Orchards  of  them.  I  promise  best  care  and  best  values  in  Fruit  Trees  of  all  kinds;  will 
convince  you  if  you  will  let  me.  Get  catalogue  now,  it  is  free,  together  with  a 
treatise  (13  pages)  on  Pcac/i  Cu/fure.  H.  S.  WILEY,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


CLIMAX, 


DELAWARE  PLANT  FARMS 

.strawberry  Plants  that  grow  large  uniform  berries  is  our 
specialty.  We  have  control  of  the  wonderful  new  strawberry, 
CLIMAX,  the  greatest  ylelder,  most  uniform,  largest  early  berry 
known.  For  full  description  and  origination  of  this  wonderful 
berry,  send  postal  for  our  large  illustrated  catalogue  of  all 
standard  varieties  as  well  as  the  new  ones. 

COROREY  BROS,,  Laurel,  Sussex  Co,,  Del, 


DWYER’S  1903  SPRIHG  CATALOGUE 

Two  Hundred  Acres  of  Hardy  Fruits  and  Ornamentals. 

Reliable  descriptions;  perfect  illustrations  and  beautiful  colored  plates.  T.  J.  Dwyer’s  Book  on 
Hardy  Trees,  Plants  and  Vines  50  cents.  This  work  will  be  sent  postpaid,  free,  lor  all  Spring 
oi-ders.  The  Catalogue  is  free.  Write  lor  It  to-day. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  Orange  County  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


np  A  A II  Grand  lot  of  trees,  grown  on  the  bank  of  Lake  Erie,  more 
HIjH  stocky  and  hardy  than  trees  grown  in  the  interior-  Two  miles 
■  **  from  auy  peach  orchards  and  free  from  borers  and  all  other 

.  diseases.  Large  stock  of  fruit  trees  and  small  fruits  of  all  kiuds.  Headquarters  for 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  PLANTS,  BULBS,  SEEDS. 

>40  Acres  Hardy  Roue*.  44  Greenhouses  filled  with  Palms.  Ficus,  Ferns, 
j  Pandanus,  Roses,  Etc.  Seeds,  Plants,  Etc.,  by  mail  a  specialty.  Valuable 
Jcatalogue  free,  send  for  it.  Get  the  best  direct  from  the  growers  aud  save 
money.  Correspondence  .solicited. 

THE  8TORRS  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  20lf  Painesville,  Ohio. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

TifE  NovEjnBER  Abundance  Rasp- 
BEHRY, — This  new  variety  lately  gained 
an  award  of  merit  from  the  British 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  its  great 
promise.  It  is  said  by  one  eminent  gar¬ 
dening  journal  to  be  a  hybrid  between 
the  standard  European  red  variety,  Su¬ 
perlative,  and  an  American  blackberry, 
and  by  another  authority  of  equal  prom¬ 
inence  as  between  Superlative  and  our 
native  purple-cane  raspberry,  Catawlssa, 
with  the  probabilities  greatly  in  favor 
of  the  latter  parentage.  It  is  described 
as  large  and  handsome  in  fruit  and  an 
enormous  cropper.  The  season  is  very 
late,  a  characteristic  which  seems  to 
warrant  its  name.  Catawissa  has  al¬ 
ready  given  seedlings  varying  from  a 
typical  blackcap  through  orange  to  a  red 
cap  like  the  wild  Rubus  strigosus,  and 
is  probably  a  natural  hybrid  between 
our  red  and  black  species.  Superlative 
is  highly  regarded  abroad,  and  can  be 
well  grown  in  northern  New  York,  but 
fails  on  the  Rural  Grounds,  dying  out  in 
a  few  years,  with  light  fruit  production 
in  the  interval.  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  American  blackberries  are 
too  late  in  ripening  to  be  useful  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  even  the  early  Loganberry, 
which  comes  in  with  us  in  June,  does 
not  mature  its  fruits  in  northern  Eu¬ 
rope  until  late  July  and  August.  The 
Loganberry  has  almost  completely  van¬ 
ished  from  eastern  gardens,  but  is  win¬ 
ning  friends  in  Europe,  where  it  is  care¬ 
fully  trained  on  trellises  or  wires 
against  walls.  The  crop  U^us  produced 
is  said  to  be  enormous  and  of  the  finest 
quality.  The  hybrid  berry  Mahdi,  il¬ 
lustrated  on  page  786,  R.  N.-Y.  for  1901, 
is  a  cross  between  the  common  wild 
blackberry  of  Europe  and  Fontenay,  a 
French  red  raspberry  very  favorably 
known  in  this  country.  It  is  again  well 
spoken  of,  but  probably  will  be  of  little 
value  in  the  United  States  except  pos¬ 
sibly  in  the  extreme  Northwest,  where 
the  climatic  conditions  greatly  resemble 
in  humidity  and  modified  sunlight  its 
place  of  origin. 

TirE  Greedy  Express  Companies. — As 
if  florists  were  not  sufficiently  tried  by 
the  high  price  and  great  scarcity  of  coal 
the  various  express  companies  have  sud¬ 
denly  jumped  the  rates  for  transporting 
cut  flowers  50  per  cent  over  the  exces¬ 
sive  first-class  schedules,  thus  adding  a 
most  unjust  tax  on  this  already  burden¬ 
ed  industry.  Some  lively  protests  are 
being  made  by  the  unwilling  victims. 
No  reason  has  been  assigned  for  this  ar¬ 
bitrary  action,  and  it  would  appear  that 
less  occasion  exists  than  with  many 
other  classes  of  merchandise,  as  most 
growers  deliver  their  products  to  the  ex¬ 
press  stations  and  often  load  them  in 
the  cars  in  their  anxiety  to  avoid  rough 
handling.  Express  companies  have 
scarcely  been  known  to  pay  damages  for 
flowers  or  plant  products  injured  in 
transit,  and  can  scarcely  plead  extra 
risk  and  care  in  transportation,  as  they 
are  handled  about  like  other  boxed  mer¬ 
chandise.  The  advance  must  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  cold-blooded  grab,  particularly 
when  the  season  and  condition  of  the 
fuel  market  is  considered,  and  is  so 
termed  by  the  florists,  who  are  thus 
forced  to  pay  out  additional  thousands 
of  dollars  for  an  already  extortionate 
and  ineffective  service.  Correspondents 
of  florists’  trade  papers  advocate  vigor¬ 
ous  action  by  indignation  meetings  and 
direct  protests  by  letter — the  postage- 
stamp  vote  in  substance.  This  may  or 
may  not  have  the  desired  temporary  ef¬ 
fect,  but  the  true  remedy  is  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  National  parcels  post  that 
will  not  be  affected  by  individual  or  cor¬ 
porate  greed,  and  will  give  a  cheap  and 
uniform  service  to  all  shippers  without 
discrimination.  Almost  every  country, 
with  the  exception  of  our  own,  is  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  manifold  advantages  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  package  post,  but  we  have  long 
been  kept  out  of  a.  by  the  influence  of 
selfish  interests.  Another  fairly  effec¬ 
tive  means  of  tempering  excessive  ex¬ 
press  rates  in  some  localities  would  be 
the  extension  of  the  right  to  transport 
merchandise  on  electric  railways,  which 
has  never  been  granted  in  several 


States.  The  steam  roads  hold  the  mon¬ 
opoly  for  this  important  service,  and  up¬ 
hold  the  express  companies  in  their  ex¬ 
tortions.  The  economical  interchange 
of  various  light  commodities  is  certain 
to  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  rural 
communities. 

The  Childs  Quince. — In  1900  we 
planted  three-year-old  trees  of  Childs, 
Borgeat  and  Fuller  quinces.  All  have 
made  satisfactory  growths,  but  Childs, 
a  production  of  Burbank’s,  is  the  only 
one  inclined  to  bear.  Four  good-sized 
perfect  fruits  were  ripened  the  past  sea¬ 
son,  which  is  about  all  a  young  tree 
should  carry.  They  were  of  remarkably 
good  quality  when  cooked,  fine  grained, 
tender  and  of  high  flavor.  The  fruits 
may  be  expected  to  gain  in  size  if  not 
in  quality  as  the  trees  grow  stronger. 
'These  quinces  are  round  and  smooth, 
clear  yellow  in  color  and  highly  per¬ 
fumed.  They  ripened  in  early  October. 
The  Borgeat  and  Fuller  trees  are 
healthy  and  vigorous  in  growth.  Both 
are  inclined  to  take  on  a  tree-like  form. 
Fuller  had  a  few  blooms  last  Spring,  but 
set  no  fruits. 

A  Little-Known  Pampas  Grass. — 
Some  plants  of  the  rarely  cultivated 
lavender-flowered  Pampas  grass,  Corta- 
deria  jubata,  were  kindly  furnished  the 
Rural  Grounds  last  March  by  Luther 
Burbank.  The  little  fellows  were  pot¬ 
ted  up  and  placed  in  a  cool  shady  place 
under  glass  until  ground  could  be  pre¬ 
pared  outside.  In  early  May  they  were 
planted  in  rich,  rather  moist  soil,  four 
feet  apart.  They  grew  strongly  as  soon 
as  established  and  made  fine  spreading 
clumps,  rising  to  five  feet  in  height  by 
October.  The  plumes  began  to  show  by 
the  latter  part  of  the  month.  They  de¬ 
veloped  sufficiently  before  frost,  which 
was  late  in  appearing,  to  fluff  up  well 
when  dried.  They  are  small  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  gigantic  products  of  the 
common  species  grown  so  extensively 
in  California,  but  are  delicate  and  hand¬ 
some.  The  color  is  a  silvery  lavender, 
approaching  pink  in  some  specimens, 
and  the  branchlets  are  most  gracefully 
disposed.  This  species  blooms  a  month 
earlier  than  Cortaderia  argentea,  the 
ordinary  Pampas  grass,  and  for  that 
reason  may  be  successfully  grown  where 
the  seasons  are  quite  short.  Mr.  Bur¬ 
bank  says  he  finds  it  about  as  hardy  as 
the  ordinary  form  and  thinks  it  will 
live  over  in  this  latitude  if  the  clumps 
are  so  well  covered  with  leaves  as  to 
keep  out  frost.  It  is  likely  that  clumps 
wintered  over  in  a  box  of  earth  in  the 
cellar  will  bloom  earlier  and  better  than 
the  little  division  plants  received  last 
Spring.  This  species  is  claimed  to  bloom 
with  much  greater  abundance  than  tne 
common  one,  and  will  doubtless  become 
very  popular  for  garden  decoration,  as 
it  is  so  easily  grown.  We  understand 
a  Long  Island  seedsman  will  distribute 
it  as  a  novelty  the  coming  season. 

w.  V.  F. 


SOUND  AS  A  DOLLAR 

That  is  the  result  of  a  course 
of  treatment  witli  Scott’s  Emul¬ 
sion.  We  ha\'e  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  persons  with  weak 
luno;s  and  sensitive  throats. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  does  some 
thino'S  better  than  others.  This 

O 

is  one  of  them.  It  has  a  pe-' 
culiar  action  on  the  throat  and 
lungs  which  gives  them 
strength  and  makes  themtough. 

That’s  how  Scott’s  Emulsion 
drives  out  coughs,  colds  and 
bronchitis.  It  keeps  them  out, 
too. 

We’ll  send  you  a  little  to  try,  If  you  like. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  street.  New  York. 


®  WE’LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

and  send  4  liuggy  tVheeln,  Steal  Tire  on,  - 
With  Kuhber  Tires,  $15.00.  I  mfg.  wheels  to  4  in 
tread.  Top  Buggies,  $28.75 ;  Harness,  $8.60.  Write  foi 
catalogue.  Learn  how  to  buy  vehicles  and  pans  direct 
Waenn  Umbrella  FRKK.  W.  R.  BOOB,  Cincinnati.  O 


WE  SHOW  YOU,  FREE,  how  to  destroy  San  Jos6 
Scale  at  one-tenth  the  present  cost. 

The  Relnlein  Gasoline  Torch  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ill. 


SAJV  JOSE  SCALE. 

And  other  Insects  can  be  Controlled  by  Using 

Good’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale- 
Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

It  also  prevents  Cnrl  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  Entomolo¬ 
gists.  This  Soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  Insecticide. 

60-lb.  Kegs,  $2.50;  100-lb.  Kegs,  $4.50;  Half-Barrel, 
270  Ids.,  3^e.  per  lb.;  Barrel.  425  lbs.,  3J4c.  Large 
quantities.  Special  Rates.  Send  for  Circulars. 

JAMES  GOOD,  939  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


OME  makes  of  Rifle  and  Pistol  Cartridges  are  as  un¬ 
reliable  as  some  people’s  watches:  Cartridges  out  of 
the  same  box  won’t  shoot  alike — some  go  high,  sonie 
go  low  and  some  don’t  go  at  all.  If  you  want  cartridges 
that  will  shoot  every  time  and  just  where  you  aim,  ask  for 

WNCHESna 

RIFLE  AND  PISTOL  CARTRIDGES 

and  insist  upon  getting  this  time-tried  brand.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  .30  years,  coupled  with  a  modern  system  of 
manufacture,  makes  the  Winchester  brand  of  Rifle  and 
Pistol  Cartridges  better  than  any  other  on  the  market. 

HU  Dealers  Sell  Winchester  JHaite  of  Cartridges. 


PRAVING 

Our  line  of  sprayers  ana  appll- 
ances  fits  every  man’s  needs. 
Hand.Krvapsack.Bucket, . 
Field.  Barrel,  and  Power 

sprayers. twenty  styles.  Bestnozsies 
made,  attachment.,  formulas,  etc. 
Select  the  useful  and  reliable.  Catalog  free 
THE  SEHINO  CO.,  Salem,  Ohio. 

WMttm  offmt*,  BmUm  i  AMMtO/tuaeoJU- 


//  DCBl  lur  mu  UMiu  wora.  avw  wuaiuwvuv 

pumping.  Compressod  nir  runt  it  to  spmj  .  = 
W  acre  of  vines.  Boj  c&n  carry  and  operate.  ^ 
/HI  working  and  contact  parts  of  brass.  Long 
line  of  high  grade  sprayers  for  every  purpose 
shown  in  Catalog  F.  It  is  PK££.  Write  at 
once  if  you  want  the  agency. 

E.  C,  BROWN  &  CO.,  ROCHESTER,  N,  T. 


Get  the  Best 

A  Good.  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
proflts  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  EGUPSE 

Is  a  good  pump.  As  prac¬ 
tical  fruit  growers  we 
were  using  the  com¬ 
mon  sprayers  In  our 
own  orchards — found 
their  defects  and  then  invented 
The  Kclipse.  Its  success 
practical  ly  forced  us  into  man¬ 
ufacturing  on  a  large  scale. 

Y ou  take  no  chances.  W e  have 
done  all  the  experimenting. 

Large  fttUy  ittuatrated 
Catalogue  and  Treatise^ 
on  Spraying — FREE.  (>• 

tfORRII.iL  A  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor.  Mich. 


A  Kanf-Klog 

SPRAYER 

Wewanttosendintoeverytown 
and  county  a  sample  of  our  new 
self-operating  Kan t-K log  Sprayer.  *  m 
No  farmer,  fruit  or  vegetable  grower  can  afford  to 
be  M'ithout  one.  They  lncrea.se  crops  both  in  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality,  and  double  your  yearly  profit. 

*1*11  Ai^FNTQ  ■  A  DAY  is  what  one 

I  I  ^9  ■  new  agent  made.  Another  has 

sold  and  delivered  600  machines  and  has  100  more  sold  for 
later  delivery.  With  the  complete  detailed  instructions  we  send 
our  ageuts  any  man  of  ordinary  ability  can  do  as  well. 

For  further  information  address, 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  CO.,  1 6  East  Av.  Rochester,  N.Y. 


A  Big  Crop  of  Fruit 

and  dollars  In  yonr  porlets  if  you  spray  your 
trees  and  vines  witli  the  wonderful 

HARDIE  SPRAY  PUMP 

It  drives  the  foe-like  spray  into  every  corner,  killing 
all  the  bugs  and  fungous  diseases. 

The  KIg  Growers  all  recom¬ 
mend  “THE  HARDIE”  be¬ 
cause  it  maintains  such  a  high 
pressure  and  because 

IT  WORKS  SO  EASY. 

Our  catalogue  tells  all  about 
spraying.  It  is  Frbb,  send 
for  it. 

The  Hardie  Spray  Pump  Mfg.  Co. 
54  Lamed  St.,  Detroit,  nieh« 
And  Windsor,  Caiia^ 


Our  Split 
Hickory 
Hummel 


•TOP  BUCCY 

l8  the  flneet  rig  you  ever  saw  In  your  life  sold 
for  lees  than  $60.00.  We  prove  this  statement 
by  sending  them  anywhere  direct  from  our 
factory  on  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  and 
let  you  be  the  judge.  Drop  us  a  postal  for 
FREE  catalogue  of  complete  line  of  Spilt 
Hickory  vehicles  and  harness. 

OHIO  CARRIAOE  IttFO.  CO. 
IStatlon  89,  Cincinnati,  O. 


SAW  YOUR  WOOD 

SAWS  DOWH 
TREKS 


WithaFOLDIKO  8AWI5G  MArillNE.  9  fORDS  by  ONE  MAN  in 
10  hours.  Send  for  FREE  Ulus,  catalc^e  showing  latest  huprove* 
nests  and  testimonials  from  thousands.  First  order  secures  agencr 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co-  55  N.  Jefferson  St.  Chicago,  111. 


Planet  Jr. 


From  the  smallest  kitchen  garden  to  the  largest 
field  in  cultivation;  for  all  kinds  of  vegetable  seed- 
ingand  cultivation  and  all  kinds  of  special  and 
general  crop  cultivation,  there  are  no  tools  or 
implements  the  equal  of 

The  “PleunelJr.”  Line. 

It  embraces  over  50  distinct  and  separate  tools, 
nearly  every  one  of  which  has  been  designed  for  a 
special  purpose.  There  are  garden  and  vegetable 
Seed  Drills  which  drop  in  hills  or  drills;  Single  and 
Double  Wheel  Hoes  which  do  all  kinds  of  private, 
and  market  garden  cultivation;  general  purpose 
Horse  Hoes  tor  ordinary  farm  crops;  special 
Twelve  Tooth  Cultivators  for  strawberry  and  spe¬ 
cial  crop  growers.  Clod  Crushers,  I-evelers,  Hill- 
ers,  Strawberry  Runner  Cutters,  etc.  T  wo  Row 


Sugar  Beet  Cultivators,  Four  Row  Sugar  Beet 
Cultivators  and  Special  Vineyard  Cultivators.  Thd 
Famous  Pivot  Wheel  Cultivators  for  all  classes  or 
cultivation  and  for  general  crops.  Then  there  are 
the  Orchard  and  Universal  Cultivators,  Celery 
Hillers,  White  Potato  Diggers,  Sweet  Potato  Dig¬ 
gers,  etc,  All  these  and  infinitely  more  appear  in 
our  new  1903  catalogue.  Each  implement  Is  care¬ 
fully  illustrated  and  fully  descrtl>ed,  with  cuts  of 
attachments,  appliances  and  combinations.  There 
are  over  100  illustrations,  many  showing  the  use  of 
“Planet  Jrs.”  at  home  and  in  foreign  Ian  Is.  Many 
people  competent  to  j  udge  say  that  ours  is  the  best 
catalogue  of  the  season.  We  mail  a  copy  free  upon 
request.  Better  write  for  it  at  once. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  GO.. 

Box  1107-v  Philadelphia,  Fa, 


Planet  Jr. 


IT  MEANS  FULL  FRUITING 
AND  FINE  FLOWERS. 

About  the  only  pumps  worth  using  are 
those  that  mechanically  mix  the  liquid  and 

.  TL. 


SPWY 

W  ^  elean  th*  itraliier  to  prevent  clogging  nud  et<jppi&g  epraj. 

Empire  King,  Orchard  Monarch  and  Garfield 

nre  tb»t  kind.  The;  are  ensleek  nod  fnetest  In  the  field,  the;  make  the  flueetepn;  ‘ 
nod  the;  are  the  onl;  0pr»;era  with  nutomntio  Agitators  and  streiner  cleaning 
brushes.  The;  do  not  bum  and  spoil  che  foliage  b;  appl;ing  too  much  poison  in 
•pots,  and  ever;  part  gets  its  due  proportion.  To  be  sure  of  being  *lgbt  send  for 
eur  hook  of  instmetioos  on  spra;ing,  formulns.  eto.  Mailed  free  for  the  asking. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO„  8  llth  St.,  Klmlra,  N.  Y, 


mn 
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Careful  F armers 

— careless  ones  will  not  be  interested  — should  keep  a  barrel  of  Conserve  on  hand  all  the 
time.  It  will  prolong  the  life  of  every  stick  of  lumber  on  the  place,  and  save  dollars  for 
every  penny  that  i  t  costs.  Two  cents’  worth  will  make  a  fence  post  last  years  longer  ; 
five  cents'  worth  will  protect  a  sill,  etc.  It  sinks  into  the  wood,  and  prevents  wet  or  dry 
rot.  A  scientific  money  saver.  Send  for  our  circular  ;  it  will  pay  you  to  investigate 

Conserve  Wood  Preservative. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  MaaufacturlnK  Chemist,  81  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

- - rwi - mn 
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Hope  Farm  Notes. 


High-Grade:  Fertilizers.— -The  following 
question  from  a  good  farmer  ought  to  make 
some  of  our  agricultural  teachers  thought¬ 
ful; 

“What  is  meant  by  a  high-grade  fertl- 
izer?” 

That  question  is  a.sked  at  least  50  times 
each  Spring  by  good  farmers  who  have 
used  fertilizers  freely.  This  is  one  of  the 
cases  where  our  scientific  friends  assume 
that  people  know  because  they  ought  to. 

1  appreciate  the  fact  that  an  educated  man, 
who  is  a  student,  may  readily  become  im¬ 
patient  at  people  who  ought  to  know  what 
he  has  told  them.  The  Bud  and  I  were 
walking  througli  the  snow  recently.  1 
didn’t  want  her  to  get  her  feet  wet,  so  1 
went  ahead  and  told  her  to  step  in  iny 
tracks.  The  little  girl  tried  hard  to  follow 
my  stride,  but  pretty  soon  1  heard  a  child¬ 
ish  voice  piping  up:  ‘ 'Please  take  short 
steps,  Father!”  My  tracks  did  her  little 
good  until  1  measured  my  stride  with  hers. 
When  1  did  tliat  she  walked  safely  in  the 
path  I  made.  Of  course,  some  people  were 
amused  to  see  a  good-sized  man  mincing 
along  in  this  way,  but  1  was  not  walking 
to  please  them,  but  to  help  the  child.  Some 
of  our  scientilic  friends  might  take  this 
idea  home.  They  should  not  always  talk 
in  step  with  other  scientists,  but  with 
words  so  short  and  meaning  so  clear  that 
common  folks  may  step  in  tlieir  tracks  and 
safely  follow  them. 

A  high-grade  fertilizer  is  “high-grade” 
in  tlie  same  sense  that  a  cow,  a  pig,  a 
barrel  of  apples  or  a  liired  man  is  put  In 
iliat  class.  it  possesses  what  we  call 
"cliaracLer”— qualities  separate  from  size, 
weight  or  bulk. 

you  mean  that  it  gives  a  higher  analysis 
Ilian  the  low-grade  goods? 

Not  entirely  that.  1  can  imagine  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  made  of  ground  leatlier,  phosphate 
rock  and  kainit  showing  a  high  analysis, 
and  yet  ranking  as  low  grade,  while  an¬ 
other  with  less  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid  might  be  high  grade.  Take  two  hired 
men;  they  may  be  equal  in  weight,  activity 
and  experience,  botli  lionest  and  industri¬ 
ous.  John  will  get  up  in  the  night  to  care 
for  a  sick  horse  or  watch  the  incubator, 
wliile  Henry  would  have  to  be  told  to  do 
it.  John  is  a  hlgli-grade  workman  because 
he  is  with  the  work  all  the  time,  and  the 
farmer  knows  that  he  will  be  ready  for 
every  want  of  the  crops  or  the  stock. 
Hick  may  be  stronger  than  John  and  yet 
rank  as  a  low-grade  liired  man  because  he 
is  a  shirk  and  too  slow  and  careless  to  be 
reliable. 

in  one  way  the  high-grade  fertilizer  is 
put  together  in  imitation  of  the  high-grade 
hired  man.  It  is  calculated  to  stay  by  the 
crop  from  the  first  sprout  until  the  har¬ 
vest  with  a  constant  supply  of  available 
plant  food.  Its  chief  character  is  found  in 
the  nitrogen  it  contains.  As  we  have  often 
pointed  out  there  are  three  chief  forms  of 
nitrogen— the  nitrates  are  immediately 
available,  the  ammonia  less  so  because  it 
must  be  made  into  nitrates  before  the  plant 
can  eat  it,  and  the  organic  nitrogen  less 
available  still  because  it  must  be  disorgan¬ 
ized  before  it  can  even  take  the  form  of 
ammonia. 

To  make  this  clear  I  will  mention  the 
different  forms  of  beefsteak.  Suppose  we 
have  a  good  sirloin  all  cooked  and  put  on 
tlie  table  before  us.  That  represents  to  us 
what  the  nitrates  do  to  the  growing  crop. 
A  butcher  has  in  his  Icebox  some  miles 
away  a  carcass  of  beef.  In  time  he  will  cut 
it  up,  bring  us  a  piece  of  steak  and  we 
may  cook  it.  That  distant  carcass  repre¬ 
sents  to  us  what  ammonia  does  to  the 
plant.  Unless  it  is  cut  up  and  brought  to 
us  and  cooked  we  might  starve  for  lack  of 
it.  There  are  live  cattle  in  barns  and  pas¬ 
tures  all  the  way  from  one  mile  to  2,000 
miles  away  from  us  which  the  butcher  ex¬ 
pects  in  the  future  to  kill,  dress  and  cut 
up  so  as  to  supply  us  with  steak.  These 
cattle  mean  to  us  what  the  organic  nitrogen 
means  to  the  plant.  Some  of  them  are 
easier  of  access  than  others.  For  example, 
if  tlie  butcher  had  a  fat  steer  in  his  own 
barn  we  would  be  surer  of  our  steak  than 
if  he  depended  on  some  animal  running 
on  tlie  plains  as  wild  as  a  hawk. 

Tlie  nitrogen  in  a  low-grade  fertilizer  is 
usually  the  cheapest  and  crudest  form,  and 
hence  the  slow’est  to  become  available  for 
tlie  plant.  To  feed  a  plant  on  such  stuff  is 
about  like  sending  a  man  out  in  the  woods 
to  hunt  game  before  he  can  have  any  din¬ 
ner.  You  wouldn’t  expect  such  a  person 
to  be  a  model  citizen  or  an  expert  work¬ 
man.  You  are  not  likely  to  pay  off  a  mort¬ 
gage  on  crops  produced  from  such  nitro¬ 
gen!  The  high-grade  fertilizer  has  three 
or  more  forms  of  nitrogen — the  idea  being 
to  provide  the  crop  with  a  constant  supply. 
Nitrate  of  soda  represents  the  cooked 
steak,  sulphate  of  ammonia  the  carcass  In 
the  butcher’s  shop,  dried  blood  the  steer 
in  the  butcher’s  barn  and  ground  bone  the 
western  steer  preparing  for  the  slaughter 


house.  The  nitrate  will  nourish  the  tiny 
plant,  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  follows 
quickly,  and  the  others  decay  and  become 
tit  as  the  ground  grows  warmer.  At  every 
stage  of  its  growth  the  plant  has  its  full 
meal  of  "steak.” 

'I'his  is,  in  the  main,  the  theory  of  a  high- 
graue  fertilizer— a  high  analysis  of  nitrogen 
in  these  different  forms.  The  phosphoric 
acid  does  not  matter  so  much  provided 
there  is  plenty  of  it,  yet  I  would  always 
prefer  a  part  of  this  in  the  form  of  bone. 

A  high-grade  fertilizer  consists  of  these 
three  forms  of  nitrogen  in  various  sub¬ 
stances,  phosphoric  acid  in  very  line  bone 
and  acid  phosphate  or  dissoived  bone  black 
and  sulphate  of  potash,  it  is  very  line 
and  dry.  The  low-grade  fertilizer  is  usually 
a  small  quantity  of  tankage  or  fish  scrap, 
a  good  deai  of  acid  phosphate  and  a  little 
kainit— wliich  is  the  coarsest  form  of  pot¬ 
ash.  The  low-grade  fertilizer  is  usually 
sticky,  coarse  and  sour.  You  wili  never 
lind  nitrate  of  soda  in  a  low-grade  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

'i'he  low-grade  fertilizers  are  worthless, 
then? 

Not  at  all.  They  are  very  useful  in  many 
situations.  With  our  crops  and  soiis,  I 
think  it  would  be  nonsense  to  use  them. 
We  need  more  and  better  nitrogen  than 
they  supply,  and  they  do  not  contain  4ialf 
enough  potash  for  us.  In  the  West  these 
low-grade  fertilizers  are  said  to  promote 
large  crops  of  clover  which,  when  pastured 
or  fed  on  the  farm,  maintain  its  fertility 
for  years.  The  chief  drain  from  such 
farms  Is  in  the  phosphoric  acid,  which  is 
sold  in  the  live  stock. 

How  about  the  potash? 

It  is  about  all  left  in  the  liquids  of  ani¬ 
mals  so  that  when  they  are  pastured  the 
soil  does  not  really  lose  potash.  Where 
clover  is  grown  extensively  nitrogen  is  add¬ 
ed  to  the  soil  to  offset  what  the  animals 
take  away,  so  that  phosphoric  acid  is  about 
all  that  needs  to  be  added  to  the  soil. 
Under  such  a  system  of  farming  one  of 
these  low-grade  fertilizers  may  actually 
supply  all  that  a  stock  farm,  naturally 
rich,  requires.  It  is  nonsense,  though,  to 
apply  the  same  rule  to  one  of  our  eastern 
farms,  of  naturally  lighter  soil,  where 
fruit,  vegetables  or  hay  are  sold.  A  man 
handling  such  crops  should  buy  the  best 
fertilizer  he  can  get. 

From  one  point  of  view  the  low-grade 
fertilizer  is  a  fraud  and  a  bluff.  About  all 
there  is  in  it  of  value  is  the  phosphoric 
acid.  The  manufacturers  add  a  smell  of 
nitrogen  and  a  finger  mark  of  potash  and 
then  attempt  to  give  it  all  the  dignity  of  a 
"complete”  fertilizer.  It  makes  me  think 
of  my  friend,  the  restaurant  man,  who  sold 
corned  beef  and  cabbage  for  15  cents  a 
plate.  He  added  a  piece  of  turnip  and  a 
slice  of  carrot,  called  it  “New  Kngland 
dinner”  and  got  25  cents  for  it.  It  is  like 
the  young  men  in  New  York  who  pay  10 
cents  for  a  plate  of  pork  and  beans  and 
then  go  and  pick  their  teeth  in  front  of  a 
restaurant  where  J2  dinners  are  served!  If 
a  farmer  needs  acid  phosphate  let  him  go 
and  buy  it  at  a  fair  price  and  know  Just 
what  he  is  buying,  but  do  not  buy  a  low- 
grade  fertilizer  and  pay  a  manufacturer  $10 
for  mixing  $4  worth  of  other  stuff  with  the 
phosphate! 

Dog  Notes. — ^As  I  write  I  am  alone  in  the 
farmhouse.  I  should  not  say  that,  for  Shep 
is  curled  up  on  the  mat  by  the  door.  One 
watchful  eye  is  open  and  one  quick  ear  Is 
ready.  At  a  whisper  from  a  friend  that 
bushy  tail  taps  on  the  floor;  at  the  sound 
of  a  stranger  every  ounce  of  the  active 
body  is  ready!  For  years  I  said  that  I 
would  not  keep  a  dog.  That  was  because 
I  rated  all  dogs  down  to  the  standard  of 
the  yelping  curs  who  run  about  to  advertise 
the  poor  things  in  human  form  who  train 
them  and  give  them  example.  Shep  is  a 
gentleman  in  fur.  and  I  have  great  respect 
for  him.  I  had  little  to  do  with  his  train¬ 
ing  and  so  I  can  pay  myself  no  compli¬ 
ment  when  I  say  that  a  dog  is  likely  to  be 
a  character  photograph  of  his  master!  I 
think  of  these  things  as  I  walk  about  the 
city  and  see  the  dogs  that  are  kept  in  flats 
and  “apartments.”  Few  children  receive 
the  care  and  artifleial  love  which  these 
lazy  brutes  enjoy.  One  woman  has  actually 
brought  suit  against  another  for  "alienat¬ 
ing  the  affections”  of  a  dog.  This  woman 
had  a  white  bulldog  which  she  left  in  care 
of  another  woman  while  off  on  a  journey. 
When  she  returned  she  found  that  the  bull¬ 
dog  would  only  wag  his  tail  when  she 
whistled— while  he  followed  the  other  wo¬ 
man.  It  Is  a  serious  and  sad  fact  that  this 
silly  creature  has  brought  suit  for  $2,000 
damages— as  the  lawyer  says: 

“The  plaintiff  espied  said  dog  Snowflake 
in  the  company  of  the  defendant,  and  the 
plaintiff  gave  the  usual  signal  of  call,  and 
the  said  dog  was  about  to  respond  to  the 
same  when  the  defendant  wilfully,  mali¬ 
ciously  and  unlawfully  called  the  said  dog 
Snowflake  from  the  plaintiff  to  herself;  and 
said  dog  responded  to  the  call  of  said  de¬ 
fendant.  Margaret  Jackson,  thereby  shock¬ 
ing  the  plaintiff’s  feelings  and  inflicting  a 
great  mental  shock  of  disappointment  upon 
the  plaintiff.  That  the  defendant,  Mar¬ 
garet  Jackson,  has  by  such  conduct  alien¬ 
ated  the  affection  of  said  dog  from  the 
plaintiff,  thus  depriving  the  plaintiff  of  the 
companionship,  entertainment  and  pleasure 
hereinbefore  more  fully  set  forth.” 

I  can  well  believe  this  when  I  see  how 
some  of  these  city  dogs  are  cared  for. 
Right  on  the  same  block  there  may  be  lit¬ 
tle  children  starving  for  love  or  even  food 
while  these  fat  and  four-footed  brutes  are 
pampered  and  caressed.  The  Hope  Farm 
man  likes  to  take  a  hopeful  view  of  the  fu¬ 
ture.  but  when  a  strong,  healthy  woman 
picks  out  a  dog  as  cradle  member  of  the 
family  (and  a  bulldog  at  that)  he  begins 
to  think  that  society  is  surely  going  to  the 
dogs!  H.  w.  c. 


THE  WEAR 


OF  RUBBER  BOOTS  AND 
SHOES  DEPENDS  UPON 
THE  RUBBER  IN  THEM. 

There  is  absolutely  no  wear  in  any  of  the  other  ingre¬ 
dients  of  which  they  are  composed.  Every  time  the 
quality  of  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes  is  reduced  10  per  cent., 
the  durability  is  reduced  over  20  percent,  because  there  is 
only  one  way  to  cheapen  them,  and  that  is  to  leave  out 
Rubber  and  put  in  its  place  other  things  that  have  no 
wearing  quality  whatever.  This  cheapening  process  has 
been  steadily  going  on  for  the  past  40  years. 

BUCKSKIN  BRAND 


OF  RUBBER  BOOTS  AND  SHOES 
are  made  of  real  rubber — and  one  pair  of  them 
will  out  wear  two  palrsof  the  standard  first  grade.s 

now  on  the  market.  Try  a  pair  and  be  convinced. 
Made  in  Duck  Boots,  Duck  rolled  edge  Overs  for  Socks, 
and  Felt  Boots  and  in  Arctics  and  light  rubber  shoes. 
Insist  oil  getting  the  BIJCKSKIX  BKA.M).  None  gen¬ 
uine  iTlthout  theuford  BUCKSKIN  on  the  top  front  of 
the  legs  of  tlie  boots  and  the  hottoins  of  the  shoes. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  them  write  us  and  we  will 
see  that  you  get  them  either  through  some 
dealer  in  your  town  or  from  us  direct.  We  will 
also  send  you  a  very  interesting  catalogue 
profusely  illustrated,  which  describes  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes  from  the  gath¬ 
ering  of  the  rubber  to  the  finished  goods. 

MONARCH  RUBBER  CO., 

80  Bridge  Street,  LAMBERTVILLE,  N,J. 

FACTORY,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


NOT  MADE  BY  A  TRUST. 


A  n  actual  test  of  a  5-tneh 
atrip  cut  from  the  aole  of 
the  Iluokakln  Boot.  Note 
the  elast  icity  and  strength 
Only  tlie  best  Rubber 
will  s'and  a  test  like  this. 

Weight  of  hoy  and  swing 
110  lbs. 


HUBBARD’S 


FOR 

1903 


FERTILIZERS 


FOR 

1903 


Our  new  Pamphlet  is  ready  for  distribution.  Sent  Free  to  any 
address.  It  will  interest  yon.  SEE  WH/IT  THE  HUBBARO 
FERTILIZERS  ARE  before  placing’  your  orders.  Apply  to 
Local  Agents  or  direct  to  the  Makers. 


THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 
MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


3UY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 


iWHOEESAEE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
er  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  s,VV  E  Dealere 
rofits.  In  use  .5  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 

Write  for  Samples. 


ranee.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you. 

ciu  ikTiTcncAi  I  bt«r«MAittli 


C*  V  V 


SEETHE  PIG  ! 


MYERS*  Stayon  Flexible  Door 
llanarera  adapt  themselves  to  his 
Pigship’s  every  wriggle  —  stand 
—  rough  usage  and  stay  on  the  track.  I 
If  you  are  going  to  buy  a  pump — double  acting,  | 
lift  tank  orspray  pomp — store  ladders  or  hay  tools,  I 
Bend  for  our  circular,  it's  FREE.  I 

r.  E.  MYEBS  Jk  BROS.,  Ashland,  Ohio.  I 


Handy  Farm  Wagons 

mage  the  woiS  easier  for  both  the  man  and  team. 
The  tires  being  wide  they  do  notcut  into  the  ground; 
the  labor  of  loading  is  reduced  many  times.because 
of  the  short  lift.  They  are  equipped  with  our  fam¬ 
ous  Electric  Steel  Wheel.,  either  straight  or  stag¬ 
ger  spokes.  Wheels  any  height  from  21  to  SO  Inches. 
White  hickory  axles,  steel  hounds.  Guaranteed  to 
carry  4000  lbs.  Why  not  get  started  right  by  putting 
In  one  of  these  wagons.  We  make  our  steel  wheels 
to  fit  any  wagon.  Write  for  the  catalog  It  Is  free. 

ELECnUC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  88.  QUINCY,  ILL. 


44  Years 

in  use.  Improve¬ 
ments  keep  it  al¬ 
ways  the  best.  The 

Gahoon 

Broadcast 
Seeder 

_  sows  all  grains 

and  grasses,  4  to  8  acres  per  hour.  Saves  }i  seed. 
Always  distinguished  for  uniform  sowing. 


A  BOOK  ON  SOWING: 

When,  How,  What,  How  much  to  sow.  Practical 
Information  of  great  value  to  every  sower.  Mailed 
tree  for  the  asking.  Send  for  it  to-day. 


Goodell  Co.,  14  Main  St.Antrlm,N.H. 


^Grind  and  Shell, 


Cut  Feed,  .">aw  Wood, 
Pump  W  ater,  etc., 
any  two  at  one  operation 
with  our 

Double  Action, 
Triple-Geared  Mill, 

With  Power  Attachmeni. 

^Llke  all  the  Sotentlflo  Grlnderii  It  crushes 
and  grinds  ear  corn  and  all  other  grains  rapid¬ 
ly,  perfectly  and  cheaply.  We  make  numerous 

I  otherUndw  (/rini/era.  Don’tbuj  »  mill  until  | 

you  send  for  A  fre«  oop/ of  our  Alno  Oatalogu4  K.  AlaiUd  fr^* 

FOOS  MFC.  CO.,  Springfield,  0> 


Ko.  e 
Iron  Age 
Combined 
Doable 
nnd  Singl 
Wheel 
Hoe* 
HIM  end 
Drill 


Four 
of  the 
Famous 

workers  that  have  made  the  Iron  Age  line  of  farm  and  garden  implements 
kTinwiT  all  over  the  continent.  You  can  make  more  money  this  year  than  last 
if  you  will  decide  now  to  let  them  help  you.  Look  at  the  good  points  of 

Iron  Jiae  Implements 

_ _  .  .  ....  No.  60  Iron  Ag« 


No.  1 
Iron  Age 
Double 
And  Single 
Wheel  lioe 


Improved-Kobblne 


Figure  out  how  much  time,  work,  seed,  fertili¬ 
zer,  &c.,  you  might  save  with  a  very  small 
outlay,  by  buying  Iron  Age  implements, 
'fhey  have  won  tlielr  way  by  hon¬ 
est  performanceof  every  promise, 
rite  for  free  book. 


Wr 


loch 


C 


ren 


No.  60  Iron  Age 
Pivot  Wheel  CultlvAtor* 


BATEMAN  MFC.  CO.. 
Box  102, 
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Live  StockandDairy 


THE  COST  OF  POORiSTOCK. 

Why  is  it  that  so  many  farmers  keep 
wasting  good  feed  by  giving  it  to  poor 
stock?  As  I  look  at  the  matter  here  in 
central  New  York,  unless  one  happens 
to  live  so  far  away  from  market  that  he 
cannot  get  his  milk  to  the  station,  every 
scrub  calf  that  is  raised  costs  much  more 
than  she  will  sell  for.  1  lately  had  an 
argument  with  an  old  friend  of  mine  in 
regard  to  this  cattle-breeding  business. 
Ho  keeps  quite  a .  large  herd  of  grade 
Holsteins,  having  used  a  registered  sire 
a  number  of  years.  His  plan  is  to  raise 
several  well-marked  heifers  each  year, 
and  sell  a  corresponding  number  of  cows 
at  about  $50  each,  giving  the  buyer  the 
pick  of  the  herd.  He  was  showing  me 
a  nice  string  of  heifer  calves,  and  point¬ 
ing  out  their  fine  qualities,  when  I  asked 
him  why  he  raised  them. 

“Why,”  he  said,  “I  sell  a  number  of 
cows  every  year  for  $50  each.” 

“Yes,  but  wouldn’t  those  cows  give 
milk  enough  in  a  year  to  buy  two  of  your 
two-year-old  heifers?” 

“Oh  well,  somebody’s  got  to  raise 
calves,  or  there  wouldn’t  be  any  cows.” 

“Let  us  see  what  it  costs  to  raise  one 
of  these  calves.”  So  I  got  out  my  pencil 
and  we  began: 

Value  of  calf  at  birth .  ?2.00 

300  pounds  new  milk  for  first  three 

weeks  .  3.00 

20  pounds  skira-milk  daily  for  four 

months,  at  16  cents .  3.60 

2  pounds  bran  daily  for  nine  months, 

at  $1  per  cwt .  6.40 

Half  ton  of  hay .  6.00 

Total  . $19.00 

This  makes  our  March  calf  cost  $19  at 
14  months  old  when  ready  for  pasture. 
At  this  time  such  yearlings  can  be 
bought  at  from  $12  to  $15.  But  we  will 
pasture  her  for  the  season  for  $3,  then 
winter  her  on  1%  ton  hay,  $15,  500 
pounds  bran,  $5;  total,  $23.  Or  a  total 
cost  when  she  drops  her  first  calf  of  $42, 
and  they  can  be  bought  singly  or  by  the 
carload  at  from  $30  to  $35  each. 

“But  I  won’t  sell  them;  I  will  keep 
them  until  they  will  bring  $50.  They 
will  pay  for  their  keeping.” 

“Yes,  but  you  are  only  able  to  sell  the 
best,  and  must  keep  the  poorest  at  a  loss, 
and  they  are  the  ones  you  breed  from,  so 
it  looks  to  me  as  if  you  were  breeding 
downwards.” 


well  matched  and  good  ones  quite  a  lit¬ 
tle  more.  When  one  pair  of  steers  Is 
sold  a  younger  pair  immediately  takes 
their  place,  and  so  it  goes  on.  Com¬ 
pared  with  horses  to  do  farm  work  here 
the  advantage  is  greatly  in  favor  of  the 
oxen,  because  gears  and  feed  cost  much 
less,  and  the  liability  to  injury  by  acci¬ 
dent  is  a  great  deal  less,  and  if  by  very 
rare  chance  one  is  injured  the  loss  is  by 
no  means  entire.  As  to  the  number  of 
cattle  in  this  vicinity,  I  think  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  in  a  few  hours’  drive  one 
could  find  500  pairs,  not  all  good  ones, 
but  fairly  good  steers.  Indeed  on  some 
farms  the  steer  crop  is  the  main  money 
crop,  buyers  coming  from  afar.  I  have 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  keep  a 
nice  pair  long;  some  one  will  have  them. 
The  pair  of  twins  which  The  R.  N.-Y. 
pictured  last  year,  were  the  best  ones 
that  I  ever  raised  or  saw,  and  I  thought 
I  would  try  to  keep  them.  A  buyer 
came  along  and  to  make  sure  I  asked 
him  $200  for  them.  He  took  them,  how¬ 
ever,  and  expressed  himself  quite  satis¬ 
fied.  They  were  then  a  little  less  than 
two  years  old.  j.  e.  h. 

Lyme,  Conn. 


CENTRAL  N.  Y.  MILK  NOTES. 

A  Bridgewater  man  received  In  Novem¬ 
ber  $222  from  18  cows.  The  same  town  re¬ 
ported  milk  at  station  $1.55;  at  Phoenix, 
$1.52;  Mutual,  $1.76. 

Pabius  Creamery  Co.  paid  Its  patrons 
$8,800  for  November  milk. 

Canastota  men  deliver  baled  hay  for  $8 
per  ton;  other  places  report  it  at  $10  and 
$11  per  ton. 

A  North  Pitcher  dairy  sold  at  an  average 
of  $25  per  head  some  weeks  ago;  last  week 
at  an  auction  cows  went  from  $25  to  $47  per 
head.  Farmers  want  cows,  but  seem  to 
fear  their  hay  will  give  out.  Hay  does 
not  spend  as  well  as  some  Winters. 

A  young  Brookfield  man  bought  a  farm 
of  100  acres  for  $2,000,  for  which  20  years 
ago  a  man  paid  $5,000  and  then  put  on  new 
buildings. 

January  22  a  farm  on  the  Unadilla  River 
sold  at  auction  to  settle  an  estate  for  $6,050; 
it  contained  239  acres,  buildings  not  in  first- 
class  order. 

We  hear  of  one  or  two  young  farmers 
who  are  taking  short  terms  at  Cornell. 
More  should  improve  the  chance. 

The  milk  station  at  Leonardsvllle  ships 
about  100  cans  of  milk;  price  $1.55.  Several 
farmers  send  milk  to  the  condensary  at 
New  Berlin,  others  to  the  Phoenix  at  South 
Edmeston. 

The  Phoenix  Is  building  a  plant  at  Una¬ 
dilla  Porks,  or  rather  the  farmers  put  up 
the  buildings,  the  Phoenix  to  operate  It  for 
five  years.  The  flow  of  milk  is,  about  an 
average  for  the  season,  feed  high,  corn 
crop  so  poor;  silage  is  not  as  good  as  usual. 
Young  stock  is  quite  plentiful  here. 

Leonardsvllle,  N,  Y.  k.  s.  b. 


Best 

Results 

in  feeding  for  milk  are 
obtained  by  adding  some 

Buffalo 

Gluten 

Feed 

to  balance  the  ration. 

•  Sample  and  booklet 

**Feed  Your  Stock  for 
Best  Results,*^ 

Sent  free.  Write  to-day. 

Address  Department  T 

THE  GLUCOSE  SUGAR  REFINING  CO.. 
The  Rookery,  Chicago,  III. 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines,  Sizes,  1  to60  H.P, 

Cheape«t  ftnd  Safott  Power  Kqowd 
For  pumplni?  *ud  electric  light* 
lug,  grludlng  corn,  ieparatlng 
cream,  aawlng  wood  and  allpower 
pnrposes  Hlgheat  Award  for 
Direct  Coupled  Engine  a  I  Oener* 
ator,  Paris  Kxp.,  I900j  awarded 
Gold  Bledal  Pan-Am,  Exp.,  Buffh.'  , 
1901 1  Gold  M«*dal,  Charleston, 
Rxp.,19n3  Send  for  Catalogue. 

A.  MIETZ.  128  Mutt  St..  New  York 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 

1  Any  Place 

I  SrII  Any  One 

For  Any  Purpose 
[ Statlonaries,  Portables,  Engines 
and  Pumps,  Holsters, 
Sawing  Outfits. 

Bend  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Testimonials.  State  yonr  Power  Needs. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 

BEFORE  BUYING  Send  4  cents  postage 
A  NEW  HARNESS  with  full  description 

and  prices  to  consumer 

King  Harness  Co.,  No.  10  Lake  St.,  Owego,  N.  V 


Horse  OwnersI  Use 


OOMBATTLT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

A  Sate,  Speedy,  and  PositiTe  Cu. 


The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  need.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  Itnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Hones 
and  Cattle,  .SUPEBSEOES  ALL  CAUTKBY 
OK  FIRING.  ImpossibU  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Kvei^  hottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  81 .60  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

THE  LAWRENCK-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


Cows  barrenrS  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  n.y. 


J 


THE  CROWN 


hones.  For  the  poultry: 
Lowest  in  price.  Send 


cutting  green 
Best  in  the  world. 


ssenlale. 


for  circular  and  testi- 

WUaon  Bros.,  EASTON,  PA. 


Do  You  Feed  iVe  will  also 

ENSILAGE  ?  I<  I  I  ^  ^  tell  you  about 
If  not,  write  ■  I  W  \J  Profit-Making 

us  and  we  will  citioii  A  Ensilage 

tell  you  why  Cutters. 

you  should.  CUTTERS  Address, 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  SprtngfUtd.  O. 

Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  46  la  Free. 


CORN 


and  its  poutbilltief  under  the  SiUge 
system — being  the  theme  of 

"A  BOOK  OH  SILAGE" 

By  Prof,  F.  W.  WOU. 

I"  ofthe  University  of  WiscoDBin,  Revised  and  up-to-date,  nest- | 
ly  bound  into  a  volume  of  S34  pages.  Itembracesfullinform* 
s  ation  from  planting  to  feeding  the  crop,  and  includes  working  . 

I  plana  and  specifications  for  building  ailslios.  Also  embracss:  | 

1— silage  Crops.  II— Silos. 

Ill— Silage.  IV— Feeding  of  Siiagf 

V— Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

I  VI — The  Silo  in  Modem  Agricnlture, 

I  And  llloitratlons  and  complete  plans  for  round  and 
rectangular  silos,  dairy  barns,  tables  of  com¬ 
pounded  rations,  etc.  Mailed  for  lOo* 
coin  or  atampa. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


VICTORY  FEED  MILL. 


Oldest  Best  Grinding  Mill 

Hade.  Will  crush  and  grind 
corn  and  cob  and  all  kinds  of 
grain,  mixed  or  separate. 
Grinds  faster,  finer  and  with 
less  power  than  other  mills. 
Are  built  strong,  well  made  of 
good  material,  and  will  last 
a  lifetime.  Small  size  adapt¬ 
ed  for  windand  tread  power. 
Made  In  four  sizes  for  1, 4, 8 
and  10  H.  P.  Free  Catalogue. 

THOS.  ROBERTS, 
Bux  912.  Springfield,  O. 


FROM  PUGET  SOUND  TO  YOUR  FARM.  WeshallRhip  to  yonr 

JK  I  I  n  JK  Staves  One  Piece  the  Depth  of  Silo.  ire;on"Fi„^‘ wLoh’ 

owln?  to  length  must  be  handled  in  car  loada.giving  to  people  contemplating 

the  erection  of  a  Silo  In  1  »0»  the  benefit  of  through  car  load  freight  rates 
in  a  delivered  price  on  Silo  complete.  *  Write  ns,  giving  size  best  adapted  to  your  wants,  and  have  booklet 
“Stloa  and  SUage,”mailed  you.  It  shows  how  to  build,  how  to  fill.  W ILLIAMh  MFO.  0O.,Kalamaaao,Hleh  * 


“Oh,  I  always  keep  a  registered  bull. 
He  ought  to  keep  up  the  excellence  of 
the  herd.” 

“Well,  Uncle,  if  you  have  so  much  con¬ 
fidence  in  pure-bred  cattle  that  you  can 
depend  on  a  registered  bull  to  raise  good 
cows  from  poor  mothers,  then  why  in 
the  name  of  common  sense  don’t  you 
raise  pure-bred  cattle  altogether,  that 
would  sell  at  any  time  for  more  than 
they  cost  to  raise?” 

If  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  can  an¬ 
swer  this  question  for  our  friend  please 
give  him  the  chance. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE. 


Devon  Steers  as  a  Money  Crop. 

Here  in  Lyme,  where  almost  every 
farmer  works  his  farm  with  from  one 
to  twenty  yoke  of  oxen  and  steers,  it 
S'"  js  rather  an  odd  question  to  ask 
about  steers.  However,  strangers  com¬ 
ing  here  look  with  wonder  at  the  long 
strings  they  sometimes  see.  Commenc¬ 
ing  with  the  cow,  a  Devon  or  a  grade 
Devon  is  the  best,  although  steers  are 
raised  from  almost  any  kind  of  a  cow, 
sometimes  quite  good  ones,  especially  if 
a  Devon  bull  is  used.  They  are  usually 
broken  when  they  are  one  or  two  years 
old.  A  pair  of  good,  well-broken,  well- 
grown  three-year-old  steers  will  do  al¬ 
most  any  kind  of  farm  work,  A  pair  of 
four-year-old  steers,  well  broken,  that 
■will  weigh  from  2,600  to  3,000  pounds, 
will  bring  the  owner  $150,  and  if  extra 


From  a  Spoonful  to  a  Pailful 

The  result  of  feeding  small  doses  of  Dr.  Hess’  Stock  Food  to  milch  cows  Is  shown  In 
pails  of  rich  milk.  Dr.  Hess’ Stock  Food  possesses  wonderful  tonic  properties  that 
revive  all  the  vital  organs,  increasiug  the  appetite  and  strengthening  the  digestive  power,  so  that  all  food 
eaten  may  be  applied  to  the  proper  purpose.  Dr.  Hess’  Stock  Food  corrects  all  tendency  to  Indigestion, 
constipation,  bloat  or  flatulence— prevents  abortion  In  cows— keeps  the  animal  in  a  healthy  condition 
throughout  any  season  of  contagious  or  infectious  diseases. 

Farm  animals  of  all  kind  have  now  long  been  on  dry  feed,  and  are  in  special  need  of  the  tonic  and  laxa¬ 
tive  effects  of 


"%‘j 


DR.  HESS’ 
Stock  Food 


Dr.  Hess’ Stock 
Food  is  sold 
on  A  written 
guarantee,  in 
100  pound 
sacks,  85.00; 
smaller  pack¬ 
ages  at  a  slight 
advance.  Fed 
in  a  small  dose. 


— the  scientific  compound.  If  the  medical  and  veterinary  colleges  know 
of  nothing  better  for  stock  than  Dr.  Hess’  Stock  Food,  It  must  be  good. 
Dr.  Hess  is  a  graduate  of  both.  No  unprofessional  manufactuier  can 
equal  it. 

In  every  package  of  Dr.  Hess’  Stock  Food  is  a  little  yellow  card 
entitling  the  purchaser  to  personal  free  prescriptions  and  advice 
for  his  animals,  from  the  eminent  veterinarian,  Dr.  Hess. 

JR.  HESS  HAS  WRIUEN  A  BOOK  poultry,  il  ls  the  only  com¬ 
plete  treatise  for  farmers  and  stockmen  published.  It  Is  consulted  and 
cojnmended  by  many  leading  veterinarians. 

Tli^  great  book  will  be  sent/r^e,  postpaid,  if  you  write  what  stock  you  have ;  what  stock- 
used;  and  mention  this  paper.  ForthU  Informattoii  you  will  also  be 
entitlca  to  the  following:  l>urliif  February  I>r.  Uestci  will  send  prescriptions  and 
liters  of  advice  fREC  to  auy  reader  of  this  paper  who  has  an  ailini^  nniiual  and 
who  will  send  him  description  of  symptoms  and  conditions.  Vou  must  write  before 
March  Ist.  If  you  have  a  sick  or  injured  aniioaly  write  now.  It  may  save  you 

i.u.4™u  .f wu„.  j  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Dr.  Hess'  Poultry  Pan-a-ee-a, 

Dr.  Hess’  Healtug  Powder  and  Instant  Louse  Killer. 

A' 
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Cost  of  a  Creamery  Equipment. 

Can  you  give  me  any  Idea  what  It  would 
cost  to  equip  a  creamery  with  the  latest 
Improved  machinery  to  handle  1,000  or  1,600 
pounds  of  milk  per  hour?  w.  T.  M.  r. 

Stockton,  Utah. 

A  creamery  outfit,  including  one  sep¬ 
arator  running  3,000  pounds  per  hour, 
would  cost  from  $1,100  to  $1,300,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  how  close  the  stuff  was  bought. 
The  cheaply  equipped  creameries  have  in 
the  past  as  a  rule  proved  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive.  Deal  only  with  reliable  houses 
who  have  a  reputation  to  sustain,  and 
have  been  in  the  business  long  enough 
to  know  the  demands  of  their  trade. 

Sa  £•  OOOKa 


AN  EXPERIENCE  IN  CHURNING. 

I  was  interested  in  the  question  and 
answer  under  the  heading  “Butter  Slow 
to  Come,”  page  30.  We  have  been  mak¬ 
ing  butter  for  17  years,  sometimes  from 
one  cow,  and  sometimes  from  a  number 
of  cows,  and  rarely  have  to  churn  over 
10  minutes.  Lately  we  have  had  two 
cows  from  which  we  are  making  butter. 
Five  or  six  weeks  ago  I  began  to  give 
the  cows  some  apples,  a  few  at  first,  un¬ 
til  I  was  giving  them  three  or  four 
quarts  a  day.  The  first  time  I  churned 
after  I  began  to  feed  apples  it  took  15 
or  20  minutes;  the  next  time  1%  hour 
and  the  next  time  2%  hours,  and  I  kept 
that  churn  handle  going  all  the  time, 
too.  I  began  to  wonder  what  the  trou¬ 
ble  was,  as  I  had  never  been  troubled 
so  before,  and  the  cows  had  the  same 
care  and  food.  Then  I  thought  of  the 
apples,  and  as  I  had  never  fed  any  be¬ 
fore  decided  that  they  caused  the  trou¬ 
ble,  so  stopped  feeding  them.  The  first 
churning  after  stopping  took  20  min¬ 
utes,  the  second  15  minutes,  and  the 
third  (to-day)  five  minutes.  I  did  not 
get  any  more  milk  when  feeding  apples 
and  we  thought  the  cream  not  so  heavy. 
My  cows  are  Guernsey  and  Jersey.  Our 
milk  is  set  in  shallow  pans,  and  I  churn 
once  a  week  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
The  cream  is  a  little  sour  when 
skimmed,  and  is  kept  in  a  dairy  room 
down  cellar.  Every  day  when  our 
cream  is  put  in  the  whole  is  stirred 
thoroughly.  The  night  before  churning 
the  cream  is  brought  up  stairs  and 
warmed  by  setting  in  a  pan  of  warm 
water  up  to  70  or  72  degrees,  stirring 
often  to  have  it  warmed  evenly,  covered 
up  and  allowed  to  remain  in  the  room 
all  night,  churned  at  66  to  68  degrees. 
This  treatment  may  not  be  as  some  of 
the  dairy  experts  would  have  it,  but  we 
have  succeeded  in  making  butter  which 
sells  at  30  cents  per  pound  the  year 
around  to  customers,  and  at  the  store  at 
the  same  price  as  the  best  creamery 
butter.  w.  i.  biites. 

New  Hampshire. 

R.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Rines  sent  us  a  sample 
of  that  five-minute  butter  by  mail.  It 
was  four  days  on  the  way  and  reached 
us  in  perfect  condition — firm  and  solid 
and  of  fine  flavor.  Mr.  Rines  says: 
“This  butter  was  made  without  grain, 
color  or  starter.  Just  pure  extract  of 
cow,  without  any  fixing  up.”  The  cow 
did  only  part  of  it  There  was  a  good 
share  of  brains  and  skill  in  that  pack¬ 
age.  The  butter  was  so  firm  and  hard 
that  all  who  saw  it  were  surprised.  Mr. 
Rines  writes  about  this: 

“You  may  be  surprised  to  know  that 
we  have  no  ice  In  hot  weather,  and 
churn  at  62  degrees.  We  usually  churn 
Wednesday  evening,  leave  the  butter  in 
the  dairy  room,  and  ball  it  out  Thurs¬ 
day  forenoon  and  carry  it  to  market 
Friday.  It  is  carried  to  town  in  a  large 
tin  cake  box  which  is  lined  with  paper. 
This  box  is  put  inside  of  a  wooden  box 
large  enough  to  leave  an  air  space  of  an 
inch  or  two  all  around.  Each  ball  is 
wrapped  in  parchment  and  packed  in 
solid.  I  find  it  will  soften  less  in  this 
way  than  in  separate  trays.  When 
creamery  butter  will  be  all  over  the 
plate,  this  will  be  firm  and  in  good 
sliape.  Our  mail  carrier  had  his  butter 


of  us  the  past  year.  We  put  two  pounds 
in  a  wheat  package,  about  the  same  as 
it  came  to  you,  affd  hung  it  on  the  mail 
box,  which  is  down  to  the  street.  Some¬ 
times  it  would  hang  there  nearly  half 
an  hour,  when  he  was  late.  He  gets 
along  usually  about  11  A.  M.,  and  gets 
home  about  1  P.  M.  He  said  it  was  al¬ 
ways  in  good  condition  and  was  carried 
in  his  mail  bag  in  an  open  wagon.” 


Arguments  for  Berkshire  Hogs. 

Evidently  the  farmers  of  New  York  State 
are  becoming  more  and  more  partial  to  the 
Berkshire  hog.  I  believe  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  Inquiries  and  sales  I  received 
from  New  York  State  were  for  the  large 
English  Berkshlres;  they  are  without  ques¬ 
tion  one  of  the  most  hardy  and  prolific 
breeds  of  hogs  we  have  to-day,  besides  be¬ 
ing  very  neatly  made.  Therefore,  If  this 
be  correct  they  are  among  the  leading 
breeds  of  all-around  good  hogs  to-day.  In 
behalf  of  the  Chester  Whites  I  must  say 
they  are  a  good  all-around  hog  except 
that  they  require  a  little  more  cleanliness 
than  the  Berkshire.  Chester  White  pigs 
will  not  thrive  In  a  stable  that  Is  not  kept 
well  cleaned  and  bedded  like  the  Berkshire. 
Some  parties  may  say  "no  call  for  dirty 
pens,”  neither  Is  there,  but  they  will  ad¬ 


mit  that  farmers  In  busy  seasons  of  the 
year  neglect  their  pigpens  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent.  W.  A.  LOTHERS. 

Pennsylvania. 


Sick  Hens.— On  page  874  Is  a  question 
concerning  swelled  heads  in  hens.  The 
answer  speaks  of  yellowish,  cheesy  matter. 
I  have  dealt  with  several  cases  of  this  sort; 
finding  that  they  always  died,  I  adopted  a 
heroic  treatment  as  follows:  When  I  had 
a  hen  that  swelled  above  the  nostrils,  and 
it  seemed  to  be  getting  chronic  (for  some 
times  a  hen’s  head  will  swell  from  a  cold 
or  draft  so  as  to  even  close  the  eye,  and 
she  may  be  all  right  again  in  a  day  or  two) 
1  take  a  sharp  knife  and  open  the  cheek, 
cutting  deep  into  the  hen’s  nostril,  but 
careful  not  to  go  high  enough  to  affect 
the  eye,  and  the  whole  nasal  passage  will 
be  found  filled  with  this  yellow  cheesy 
material.  Sometimes  it  may  be  picked  out 
in  a  solid  kernel,  while  at  other  times  it 
must  be  removed  In  pieces.  Almost  inva¬ 
riably  the  face  will  heal  in  a  few  days  and 
the  hen  with  the  loss  of  that  nostril  will 
be  all  right.  I  have  occasionally  opened  the 
face  a  second  time  if  after  a  few  days  there 
seemed  to  be  more  trouble  there,  r.  x.  j. 

Rhode  Island. _ 

Our  post  office  has  not  been  closed,  but 
there  Is  free  delivery  between  Warwick 
and  Cecilton.  I  do  not  think  it  a  loss  to 
our  stores,  and  I  do  not  think  It  a  great 
accommodation  to  the  farmers.  s.  H.  d. 

Maryland. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  14th  page. 


By  the  author  of  Letters  from  a  Self-Made  Merchant  to  His  Son.  A 
new  series  of  papers  in  which  Old  Man  Graham  preaches  the  gospel 
of  good  business  and  tells  some  of  his  characteristic  stories.  This  Life 
Story  of  a  Self-Made  Merchant,  by  George  Horace  Lorimer,  will  be 
one  of  the  features  of  coming  issues  of  the  magazine.  The  Letters 
from  a  Self-Made  Merchant  to  His  Son  met  with  universal  favor,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  new  series  by  the  same  author 
will  be  equally  popular.  In  the  new  series  old  Graham  tells  the  story 
of  his  own  business  career :  how  he  began  life  as  a  farmer’s  boy,  worked 
his  way  to  the  front  and  became  the  biggest  pork  packer  in  the  West. 


COMPANY 
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FIGHTING  LICE  IN  LARGE  FLOCKS 
What  the  Poultrymen  Do. 

I  have  very  little  trouble  with  lice  among 
my  hens;  no  lice  at  all  excepting  in  Sum¬ 
mer  season;  a  few  mites  on  some  of  the 
roosts  and  nest  boxes,  which  I  wash  with 
kerosene  two  or  three  times  when  lice 
appear.  c.  e.  u  haywakd. 

New  Hampshire. 

Is  It  possible  to  do  much  more  than  pro¬ 
vide  a  dust  bath?  Yes,  1  paint  the  roosts 
with  Lee’s  lice  killer  four  times  a  year, 
and  I  also  catch  all  the  fowls  singly  and 
dust  them  with  lice  powder  (Dalmatian  in¬ 
sect  powder).  I  take  a  galvanized  wash 
tub,  hold  the  fowl  over  tub  and  take  some 
of  the  powder  and  pull  my  hand  against 
the  fowl’s  feathers  on  back  and  then  some 
under  wings  and  breast.  1  do  this  in  March 
and  April  just  before  1  want  to  set  hens 
on  eggs.  Always,  when  I  set  a  hen,  I  dust 
her  when  I  put  her  on  gla.ss  eggs  twice 
before  I  put  eggs  under  her. 

Waterford,  Wis.  ii.  w.  iiALnsAcii. 

My  way  is  to  keep  the  roosting  rooms 
perfectly  clean.  I  try  to  clean  droppings 
boards  every  other  day;  then  take  a  box 
of  fine  dust  and  a  fire  shovel  and  throw 
dust  over  everything,  cover  the  roosts  and 
droppings  boards  and  everywhere  that  It 
will  lodge.  I  always  keep  plenty  of  dust 
for  the  hens  to  wallow  in  in  each  house. 
’I’hen  in  addition  to  this  I  take  some  good 
liquid  lice  killer  and  just  before  roosting 
time  give  the  roosts  a  good  painting;  do 
this  every  two  or  three  weeks.  Sitting 
hens  I  dust  with  Persian  Insect  powder; 
little  chicks  put  in  a  box  and  cover  with 
a  cloth  just  moistened  with  coal  oil;  leave 
them  covered  30  minutes,  c.  h.  cor.LiNS. 
Knox,  Ind. 

Lice  have  as  surely  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  a  large  plant  as  in  one  with  only  a 
dozen  hens,  and  it  has  to  be  done  syste¬ 
matically  or  it  becomes  a  serious  matter. 
The  person  feeding  a  few  hens  that  are 
covered  with  vermin  may  scarcely  feel  the 
loss— and  loss  It  surely  is.  But  let  the 
man  feeding  1,000  hens  allow  them  to  be¬ 
come  Infested  with  vermin  and  he  quickly 
realizes  the  situation.  “An  ounce  of  pre¬ 
vention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,’’  is  an 
old  proverb,  but  it  is  a.  good  one  in  fight¬ 
ing  chicken  lice.  Every  10  days  or  two 
weeks  we  send  a  man  through  all  the 
houses  with  lime  wash  to  which  has  been 
added  some  kerosene,  and  he  thoroughly 
paints  the  perches  and  the  supports.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  the  houses,  nests,  etc.,  are  thor¬ 
oughly  whitewashed  twice  or  more  times 
during  the  season.  These  precautions  usu¬ 
ally  keep  us  free  from  vermin  in  all  our 
houses,  but  in  very  long  continued  rainy 
weather,  when  the  hens  find  it  hard  to 
get  plenty  of  dry  earth  to  dust  in,  the 
lice  will  get  ahead.  Then  we  use  the  gaa 
treatment,  hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  and  start 
all  over  again.  Be  very  careful  if  you 
ever  use  this  gas  treatment,  as  it  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  dangerous  to  breathe  it. 
Yorktown,  N.  Y.  white  &  rice. 

No  Roosts.— Years  ago  I  discarded  roosts 
In  my  houses,  believing  that  my  birds 
(Light  Brahmas)  were  too  heavy  to  sit  all 
nigrit  on  one,  and  that  “bumble  foot’’  came 
from  flying  down  from  them  and  alighting 
with  so  heavy  a  weight  resting  on  the  feet. 
The  houses  have  dirt  floors,  filled  in  so 
that  they  are  about  a  foot  higher  inside 
than  the  surrounding  ground  outside.  The 
scratching  sheds  are  treated  in  the  same 
way,  and  a  dry  dusty  surface  secured 
thereby.  This  is  covered  with  five  or  six 
inches  of  straw.  Every  two  weeks  this 
straw  is  changed,  and  is  thoroughly 
sprayed  just  before  roosting  time  with 
“Lee’s  lice  killer.’’  The  fowls  sit  through 
the  night  on  this  sprayed  bed  of  straw,  and 
receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  killer.  The 
dry  dirt  of  the  floor  gives  them  a  dust 
bath  at  any  time.  I  have  a  small  hand 
sprayer  which  I  can  use  myself,  and  find 
it  a  great  convenience.  The  straw  when 
taken  from  the  houses  is  either  burned  or 
hauled  out  and  spread  on  the  fields.  I  use 
Incubators  to  do  the  bulk  of  my  hatching, 
but  late  in  the  season  I  usually  set  some 
hens  to  insure  plenty  of  young  chickens 
for  table  use,  and  the  setting  hens  and 
chicks  when  hatched  are  dusted  well  with 
Lambert’s  “Death  to  Lice.’’  That  rids  the 
mother  and  her  brood  of  the  annoying  ver¬ 
min.  This  is  my  method  and  by  it  I  have 
secured  great  comfort  to  my  fowls. 
Bourbon,  Ill.  MRS.  W.  B.  chandler. 

The  usual  method  employed  by  the  large 
practical  poultry  breeders  in  keeping  their 
henhouses  reasonably  free  from  lice  is  to 
give  them  an  occasional  inside  whitewash¬ 
ing  with  about  five  per  cent  of  coal  oil 
mixed  with  the  lime.  Where  breeders  have 
good  tree  sprayers  they  use  them  in  put¬ 
ting  the  mixture  on,  but  in  the  absence  of 
such  brushes  are  used.  When  the  sprayer 
is  used  carbolic  acid  can  be  substituted 
for  coal  oil;  either  is  death  to  lice.  This 
effectually  rids  the  houses  of  the  lice  that 
feed  on  the  fowls  at  night  when  they  are 
roosting.  The  large  body  lice  are  more 
difficult  entirely  to  get  rid  of,  but  good 
dust  baths  keep  them  down  pretty  well. 


When  they  get  too  troublesome  the  fowls 
should  be  sprayed  with  coal  oil,  using  a 
very  fine  sprayer;  the  roosting  perches 
should  also  be  well  sprayed  with  coal  oil. 
It  is  quite  easy  to  tell  when  the  fowls 
have  more  lice  on  them  than  is  wholesome; 
as  their  combs  and  gills  lose  their  bright 
red  and  become  pale  you  may  rest  as¬ 
sured  that  the  lice  require  immediate  at¬ 
tention.  Coal  oil  should  never  be  used  on 
sitting  hens,  as  it  kills  the  chick  germ  in 
the  eggs;  in  fact,  no  kind  of  oil  or  grease 
should  ever  be  put  on  sitting  hens,  as  it 
stops  the  pores  of  the  eggshell  and  pre¬ 
vents  hatching.  When  hens  that  are  sit¬ 
ting  gets  lousy  a  moderate  spraying  with 
tobacco  water  generally  answers  the  pur¬ 
pose.  All  kinds  of  powders  used  for  such 
purposes  are  more  or  less  poisonous,  and 
should  be  used  with  care.  t.  b.  allinson. 

Burlington,  N.  J. 


THERMOMETERS  IN  INCUBATOR. 

I  always  u.se  two  thermometers  In 
each  incubator,  one  resting  on  the  eggs, 
back  about  three  rows  of  eggs  from  the 
glass  door,  and  the  other  hanging  up 
just  inside  of  the  glass  door  of  the  egg 
chamber.  It  is  very  convenient  to  have 
a  small  thermometer  hanging  there,  for 
as  soon  as  the  eggs  begin  to  hatch  the 
chicks  will  run  around  quite  a  good  deal 
and  are  most  sure  to  upset  any  ther¬ 
mometer  resting  on  the  eggs,  or  to 
crowd  against  the  glass  door  so  you  can’t 
see  the  temperature  of  a  thermometer 
placed  very  far  back,  I  have  found  by 
a  quite  extended  series  of  observations 
that  when  the  thermometer  resting  on 
the  eggs  registers  a  certain  temperature 
the  same  thermometer  hanging  freely  in 
the  air  of  the  egg  chamber  would  regis¬ 
ter  about  four  degrees  lower.  That  is 
when  the  thermometer  resting  on  the 
eggs  registers  103  degrees,  the  one  hang¬ 
ing  up  registers  only  99;  at  least  mine 
register  in  about  this  relation.  The  dif¬ 
ference  in  temperature  was  found  as  fol¬ 
lows:  When  I  heat  up  the  incubator  in 
the  Spring  to  begin  a  hatch  I  put  in  botli 
thermometers.  Of  course  both  read  alike 
until  after  the  eggs  are  in  and  the  germs 
begin  to  grow.  Every  time  I  go  near 
the  incubators  after  this  I  read  both  in¬ 
struments  and  set  down  the  .’■eadings  in 
a  blank  book  kept  for  that  purpose.  As 
soon  as  the  germs  in  the  eggs  begin  to 
grow  the  difference  between  the  two  ther¬ 
mometers  begins  to  grow  and  keeps  on 
getting  larger  and  larger,  until  in  about 
three  days  it  becomes  constant,  the  ther¬ 
mometer  on  the  eggs  registering  103  de¬ 
grees  and  the  one  hanging  up  99  degrees. 
Two  cautions  need  to  be  added.  Always 
have  the  thermometer  hanging  up  on 
the  same  level  as  the  one  on  the  eggs, 
i.  e.,  same  distance  from  floor  of  egg 
chamber;  this  is  because  the  tempera¬ 
ture  rises  about  one  degree  to  every  li^- 
inch  rise  above  the  floor  of  the  egg 
chamber. 

Before  setting  the  eggs  always  com¬ 
pare  the  reading  of  the  two  thermom¬ 
eters  at  all  practical  temperatures  to  see 
that  they  read  alike.  To  do  this  hang 
up  both  instruments  side  by  side  in  the 
warm  egg  chamber,  and  take  a  series  of 
readings  to  see  whether  they  read  alike 
or  not.  If  they  read  alike,  well  and 
good.  If  they  do  not  take  your  table  of 
readings.  And  what  is  the  real  difference 
between  the  readings  of  the  two  ther¬ 
mometers,  and  apply  tnis  figure  as  a  cor¬ 
rection  to  the  one  hanging  up,  regarding 
the  one  on  the  eggs  as  a  standard.  Thus, 
suppose  No.  1  averaged  103  degrees.  No. 
2  averaged  102  degrees  for  the  same 
readings,  average  difference  one  degree, 
a  correction  which  must  be  added  to  all 
readings  of  No,  2  thermometer  to  get 
the  real  temperature.  No.  1  being  called 
standard.  In  practice  you  will  very  sel¬ 
dom  find  any  two  thermometers  that 
will  read  alike  when  placed  side  by  side. 
In  fact,  any  thermometer  will  change  a 

little  as  the  years  go  by,  so  that  to  get 
the  actual  temperature  it  must  be  com¬ 
pared  with  another  instrument  which  is 
known  to  be  a  standard. 

Ohio.  WALTER  CASTLE, 


Special  to  Our  Readers. 

The  Cyphers  Incubator  Co.  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
notify  us  that  for  the  next_^  days  they  will  mail 
their  great  poultry  book,  ‘  How  to  Make  Money 
with  Poultry  and  Incubators,’’  free,  postpaid,  to 
any  reader  of  ours  who  will  write  for  it  and  men¬ 
tion  this  paper  in  writing.  This  is  an  offer  of  un¬ 
usual  merit.  Heretofore  the  book 
has  always  cost  our  patrons  ten 
cents,  which  was  used  in  mailing 
the  book.  _  The  best  possible  rec¬ 
ommendation  for  this  book  is  to 
say  that  it  is  by  far  the  best  the 
Cyphers  Company  has  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  In  size  it  is  8xH  inches  and 
contains  1%  pages.  It  contains  12 
hapters  on  special  subjects  as  follows;  I.  Start¬ 
ing  With  an  Incubator;  II.  Handling  Chicks  in  a 
Brooder;  III.  Feeding  the  Chicks;  IV.  Duck 
Producing  on  a  Large  Scale;  V.  Broiler  Raising; 
VI.  Profitable  Egg  Farming;  VII.  The  Egg  and 
Poultry  Combination;  VIII.  Egg  and  Fruit  Farm- 
ng.  IX.  Scratching  Shed  House  Plans:  X.  In- 
•ubator  and  Brooder  House  Plans;  XI.  Feeding 
or  Eggs,  and  XII.  Standard  Bred  Poultry.  In  il- 
ustrations  there  are  over  300  photographic  viev/s 
jf  the  largest  and  most  successful  Poultry  Plants 
n  the  United  States,  England,  Germany,  New 
Zealand  and  South  America.  Then,  too,  some  sixty 
pages  are  devoted  to  a  complete  and  illustrated 
description  of  the  Cyphers  Non-Moisture  Incuba¬ 
tors,  Apartment  Brooders,  Poultry  Foods  and 
Clover  Products.  Don’t  forget;  this  special  offer 
is  only  good  for  thirty  days.  Those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  had  better  write,  mentioning  this  paper. 
There  is  no  higher  authority  on  poultry  subjects. 


CORNELL 

IfUHJBATORS  brooders 

were  £-ood  enough  in  1901  to  win  GOLD 
MEDAL,  HIGHEST  AWARD  at  the /’a«- 
American  Exposition.  In  1903  the  Cornell  B 
embodies  practical  improvements,  placing  H 
it  beyond  the  reach  of  its  rivals. 

When  you  want  an  incubator. hwy  &  COR¬ 
NELL — ^vou  will  make  no  mi.stake.  If  vou 
think  otherwise,  your  money  is  refunded . 
.PEEP  O'DAY  Brooders  and  Spe¬ 
cialties  have  .stood  the  te.st  for  ten  years. 
They  are  now  made  in  the  Cornell  way,  at 
the  CorneU  factory,  by  the  Cornell  crew. 

Richmond,  Va.,  Dec.  2,1902. 
Oentiemen  :—I  have  used  incubators  0/ va- 
rioua  kinds  since  1882,  and  while  I  know 
there  are  other  good  incubators,  I  a7n  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  "  ComelV’  embodies  more 
goodpoints  ttum  any  other  machine,  lhave 
no  reason  to 
regret  my 
choice. 

Yours 
very  truly, 

FRANK 
JENKINS. 


Catalogue 
containing  val¬ 
uable  informa¬ 
tion  to  poultry- 
men,  free,  on 
application  to 

CORNELL  INCUBATOR  MFC.  CO. 

Box  34,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


GREAT  SCOTT. 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST 


INCUBATOR 


OUR  PREE  CATALOG  TELLS  ALL 
ABOUT  IT.  WE  PAY  FREIGHT. 
O.P.  Scott.  Laporte  tnd.U.S.A. 


The  Gem  Incubators 

ad4  Brooders  aresold  at  halfthe  price  of  other 
makes,  and  are  absolutely  guaranteed  to  hatch 
every  good  e^  or  money  back.  60  e^  size  $6.00. 
BrooaerB  $4.00.  Direct  from  factory  to  you.  Write  for  cfttft* 

*<*.  J.  W.  Sauer,  Box83,  Trotwood,  0, 


IMGUBATORS 

From  $€  sp.  Beit  reaionable  prloe4 
hatcuera  on  the  market 
Brooderi.  $4  up.  None  better  at  any 
price.  Fully  warranted.  Cataloa;  free. 
L.  A.  SANTA,  LIGONIER.  INU 


$  I 

I  Me  200  Egg 

INCUBATOR 

Perfect  in  construction  and 
action.  Hatches  every  fertile 
Write  for  catalog  to-day. 

OEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  111. 


Send  foi 
est  evei 
Pt 
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KEEP  AT  THE  HEAd\ 

More  mado-more  sold-  \ 
more  prizes  won  than  \ 

ALL  OTHERS  combined.  \ 

'  catalogue-just  out-fin-  \ 
Issued. Mention  this  paperX 
lAlRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  Co.,  \ 
HOMER  CITY  ,  Pa. »  U.S.A.  \ 

SPRINCEIELD 

OHIO. 


BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CD 


Don't  Pay  Double. 

We’ll  sell  you  a  better  hatcher 
for  the  money  than  any  other 
incubator  concern  on  earth.  New  im¬ 
proved  regulator,  that  can’t  get  out 
of  order,  book-SOOillustratloDB  free. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Clay  Center,  Keb.  or  Colnmbu,  Ohio. 


LIFE  PRODUCERS 

SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS. 

LIFE  PRESERVERS 

SUCCESSFUL  BSOOUEES. 

All  about  them  in  our  156  page  catalogue.  Mailed 
Bea  Moliiea  Ineiibator  Co<, 
Iowa,  or  Dept.  OU,  Buffalo,  N. 


Cherry  Pectoral,  Has  your  doctor  any¬ 
thing  better  for  hard  colds? 


Breeders’  Directory 


FOR  SALE 


—100  Choice  High-grade  .Ter.scy  or 
Guernsev  Cows,  fresh  or  soon  to  be. 
H.  I.  PIERCE,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

R.  P.  SHANNON,  007  Liberty  iStreet,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


■  Three  grandsons  and  one  grand 

lib  lid  Civ  daughter  of  Exile.  Solid  color 
Bulls  4, 5  and  12  months  old ;  heifer,  15  months(served) 
J.  ALDUS  HKRH,  Lancaster.  Pa.,R.  R.  No.  4. 


A  Foundation  Herd  of  10  or  20  young  reglsteree 
^  HOLSTEIN  COWS  is  offered  at  a  special  price 
by  DELLHUR.ST  FARM.  Mentor.  Ohio. 


^  ^  I  PUREBRED  HOLST  BIN- 

n  or  FRIESIAN  BULL  CALVES 

and  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS  from  registered  stock.. 
\V.  W.  CUENEV,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


Holstein-Friesians  o7 

best  breeding  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Every 
animal  registered.  WOODCREST  FARM,  Rlfton, 
Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


Oakland  Farm  Holstein-Friesians 

OFFICIALLY  TESTED. 

First  Prize  Herd  at  New  Y'ork,  Indiana,  Ken¬ 
tucky  State  Fairs,  and  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1902. 
Both  sexes,  all  ages,  for  sale.  Prices  very  reason¬ 
able,  quality  considered. 

T.  A.  MITCHELL,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


Purebied  Devon  Calves 

_  _ _ at  reasonable  prices. 

B.  J.  WIGHTMAN,  West  Eaton,  N.  Y. 


JACKS  FOR  SALE. 

150  Jacks,  Jennets  and  Mules  now  ready  for  the 
Fall  trade.  Some  bargains.  Address 

BAKER’S  JACK  FARM,  Lawrence,  Ind. 


The  high  quality  and  low 
prices  of  my 

PERCHERON 
and  FRENCH 

Geach  Stallions 

and  MARES,  and  im¬ 
ported  BERKSHIRE 
HOGS  will  surprise  you. 
Write  or  come  to  see 
them.  ELWOODAKIN, 
Scipio,  N.  Y. 


IMfirUVlil)  LiKGli  lOKhSHlKK  “n'TS.; 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  Imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester,  Mich 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  BerKshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  if  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO..  Rosenviok,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  mag'nificently 
bred.  A.  J.  BENEDIC'l',  Woodworth,  Wis. 


PnlllP  Females.  Circulars.  SILAS 

VUlllC  r  UJIS  DECKER.  South  Montrose.  Pa. 


Onnil  CCDDCTC  some  trained.  Book 
bllUU  Ibllllblv  and  price-list  free.  ' 

N.  A.  KNAPP,  Rochester,  Ohio. 


AIIISADJI  AOATC  are  handsome,  hardy  and 
IIIIUUIIA  uun  I  O  profitable.  Prize  stock. 

Iiow  prices.  Large  clr.  E.  W.  Cole  &  Co.,  Kenton,  O. 


Dnff  Rocks  only.  25  selected  Cockerels.  Des.  Booklet 
^-'free.  Branch  Valley  Poul.  Yds.,  Telford.  Pa.,  R.D.2. 


vniiun  PUIDIfQ  Shipped  safely  any  distance. 
I  UUIlU  UnlUlxO  Try  them  instead  of  eggs  for 
hatching.  VlUeview Poultry  Farm  Co.,  Salem,  N. Y. 


PflOVEDCI  O— Choice  W.  Wyan  ,  P.  Rocks, 
UvIllVbllbLv  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Leghorns, 
from  prize-winning  stock.  23  varieties  of  land  anu 
water  fowls.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Big  catalogue 
free.  PINE  TREE  FARM,  Box  T,  Jamesburg,  N  J. 


Death  to  Lice 


on  HENS  and  CHICKS 
64-page  Book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


110 

Iwdi  Fine  Poultry. 


RELIABLE 

INCTTBAT0R8  and 
BROODERS. 

Satisfaction  Kuarantoed  or  yotir  money 
back.  Bend  10  cents  postage  for  great  pouW 
book  just  Issued,  explaining  remark- 
guarantee  under  which  we  sell. 
Kellable  Ineabator  Jk  BrooderCoey 
Box  B-101  ^alneyt  HU 


V! 


CTOR- 

INCUBATORS 

Itch  every  fertile  egg.  Simplest, 
>st  durable,  cheapest  first-class 
•tcher.  Money  back  if  not  posi- 
ly  as  represented.  Wepay  freight, 
folar  free ;  catalogue  6c. _ 


PINELAN 

n  INCUBATDRS 

1 1  Hatch  greatest  num- 
U  ber  strongest  chicks. 

PINELAN 

nBRDDDERS 

<1 1  Have  never  been 

1#  equaled. 

1 

FIDELITY 

kOOD 

1  OR 

Ay  ^  B  ■  Insures  perfect 

1  U  U  M  health  and 

Chicks 

CONCISE  CATALOGUE  FROM 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO., 

Box  It,  Jamesburg',  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

WHl  OUTTER  MDNEY 

The  money  spent  for  the  Adam 
Ball  BearlDK  Green  Bone  Cut¬ 
ter  is  money  in  your  pocket.  W e 
will  convince  you  of  this  if  you 
send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue 
No  38  The  Adam  cuts  clean,  easily  and  quickly, 

W.  J.  ADAM,  -  JOLIET,  ILLINOIS* 
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INTENSIVE  RVE  CULTURE. 

Part  IT. 

On  page  18  John  M.  Jami.son,  of  Ohio,  de¬ 
scribed  his  method  of  handling  the  rye 
crop.  Mr.  Jamison  found  it  necessary  to 
conduct  his  farm  with  as  little  help  as 
possible.  He  has  planned  to  sell  only  stock 
and  clover  seed— providing  as  much  pasture 
as  possible,  so  that  the  stock  may  eat  most 
crops  without  cutting.  Thus  he  has 
changed  from  wheat  to  rye— leaving  this 
grain  crop  to  be  eaten  on  the  ground.  The 
following  article  gives  a  fair  estimate  of 
what  this  means  in  feeding  value: 

The  12  acres  sown  early  in  October, 
1901,  gave  the  following  returns  for  grain 
and  pasture.  About  one  acre  of  this  was 
sown  with  old  rye  that  failed  to  grow, 
and  was  again  sown  later.  This  one  acre 
I  do  not  think  gave  more  than  one-half 
the  return  in  grain  that  the  remainder 
of  the  field  did.  When  pasturing  the 
field  in  the  Spring  this  was  young  and 
tender,  compared  with  the  remainder  of 
the  field,  and  the  stock  grazed  it  very 
close.  On  account  of  the  soft  condition 
of  the  soii  I  could  not  get  the  stock  out 
on  the  field  till  April  15;  then  the  acre 
late  sown  was  about  six  inches  high, 
while  the  rest  of  the  field  was  covered 
with  a  much  more  rank  and  strong 
growth.  There  went  out  at  this  date  73 
sheep  and  31  lambs.  In  a  day  or  two 
afterwards  35  hogs,  eight  cattle  and 
seven  horses  went  out,  making  in  all  154 
animals  on  the  field  a  part  of  each  day 
up  to  and  including  May  7.  The  sheep 
and  lambs  were  on  the  field  during  the 
day,  the  horses  at  night,  the  cattle  all 
the  time.  The  hogs  could  go  and  come 
when  they  pleased,  dividing  the  time  be¬ 
tween  the  Blue  grass  pasture  and  the 
rye  field.  A  conservative  estimate  of  the 
value  of  this  pasture  for  23  days  gave  me 
$21.02.  A  point  not  to  be  overlooked  is 
this;  the  pasturing  of  the  rye  at  this 
time  gave  the  Blue  grass  and  clover  a 
chance  to  make  a  strong  start  before  the 
stock  was  turned  on.  May  7  all  stock 
was  taken  off  the  field  to  give  the  rye  a 
chance  to  make  a  grain  crop.  At  this 
time  only  the  one  acre  sown  late  was 
pastured  close.  Not  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  growth  available  had  been 
eaten. 

July  4  there  went  on  the  field  56  shotes 
and  seven  brood  sows;  two  litters  of  the 
shotes  were  still  sucking.  There  also 
w'ent  on  67  ewes  and  29  lambs.  Part  of 
the  ewes  and  lambs  were  sold  during 
July,  the  remainder  August  26.  I  esti¬ 
mate  that  the  sheep  and  lambs  got  $5.97 
worth  of  feed  off  the  field.  The  hogs 
had  the  run  of  the  field  for  60  days, 
thriving  so  well  that  the  shotes  would 
not  come  to  slop.  I  feel  sure  that  to 
have  bought  the  feed  for  them  they 
would  have  cost  three  cents  each  per  day 
for  this  time.  This  would  make  the 
value  of  the  rye  for  the  60  days  $109.80. 
The  brood  sows  were  then  taken  off  and 
the  young  hogs  allowed  on  the  field  every 
day  for  76  days,  while  they  were  being 
fattened  for  market.  This  pasture  I 
thought  worth  to  the  hogs  $17.08.  I 
never  had  a  lot  of  hogs  go  to  market 
representing  so  little  labor  as  these  did. 
Before  the  hogs  were  sold  an  immense 
growth  of  volunteer  rye  and  clover  came 
on.  To  utilize  this  October  27  I  turned 
on  the  field  227  feeding  lambs.  They 
had  the  run  of  the  field  part  of  each  day 
for  26  days.  The  value  attached  to  this 
was  $7.80,  counting  the  pasture  worth 
four  cents  per  head  per  month  for  the 
lambs.  November  21  131  lambs  went  on 
for  17  days  a  part  of  each  day;  December 
5  206  were  on  a  part  of  the  day.  The 
value  for  the  18  days  for  these  lots  I  put 
at  $3. 

We  now  have  the  itemized  returns  for 
this  field,  beginning  with  April  15  and 
ending  December  5.  For  the  Spring  pas¬ 
ture  we  have  $21.02;  for  the  grain  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  sheep  and  lambs  $5.97;  for 
grain  consumed  by  the  hogs  $109.80;  for 
Fall  pasture  for  the  hogs  $17.08;  for  Fall 
pasture  for  the  lambs  $10.80,  making  a 
total  of  $164.67,  or  $13.72  per  acre.  I 
could  have  had  a  good  deal  more  pasture 
ih  the  Spring  had  the  land  been  in  con¬ 


dition  for  the  stock  to  go  on.  I  could 
have  sown  this  rye  about  the  middle  of 
September  instead  of  the  first  of  October. 
It  was  put  off  on  account  of  warning 
from  the  experiment  station  of  the  prob¬ 
able  injury  to  wheat  from  the  ravages  of 
the  Hessian  fiy.  I  did  not  care  to  propa¬ 
gate  them  to  the  injury  of  nearby  wheat 
fields.  I  have  since  learned  that  there 
is  little  if  any  danger  on  that  score.  Two 
weeks  earlier  sowing  would  have  given 
some  Winter  pasture,  and  possibly  a 
thick  sward  that  would  have  lessened 
injury  from  tramping  when  the  land  was 
soft.  Hereafter  early  sowing  will  be 
sought  after  regardless  of  the  possible 
ravages  of  the  fiy.  Clover  sown  on  a 
rye  field  stands  a  better  chance  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  good  catch  than  that  sown  on 
wheat,  because  the  straw  growth  is  not 
so  dense  close  to  the  ground.  It  is  still 
better  for  the  clover  if  the  rye  is  pas¬ 
tured,  and  especialiy  with  light  stock 
such  as  sheep.  The  tramping  of  the 
sheep  covers  the  seed,  and  the  grazing 
reduces  the  straw  growth,  maybe  as 
much  as  one-fourth,  giving  the  clover 
more  air  and  sunshine  at  a  critical  time 
when  the  rye  is  making  itself. 

The  12-acre  rye  field  spoken  of  here 
has  a  fine  .stand  of  clover  on  it  I  feared 
last  Fall  that  the  lambs  would  feed  on 
the  clover  and  neglect  the  rye,  but  no 
difference  was  noticeable  showing  a 
preference  for  either.  There  is  still  ex¬ 
cellent  pasture  on  the  field  that  I  will 
give  the  lambs  a  day  on  occasionally. 
Five  brood  sows  and  40  pigs  will  soon 
have  the  run  of  the  field.  A  question 
comes  up,  how  about  the  development 
of  the  clover  on  this  field  next  Summer 
— shall  the  rye  be  pastured  to  prevent  a 
volunteer  crop  of  grain,  in  which  case 
the  clover  will  also  be  kept  down  till  the 
rye  is  done  lor?  It  is  certain  if  I  wanted 
a  clean  crop  of  clover  hay  I  could  not  get 
it,  but  for  feeding  on  the  farm  the  rye 
v/ould  not  be  any  injury  to  the  hay,  ex¬ 
cept  adding  a  great  bulk  to  it.  However, 
with  11  acres  of  Alfalfa  on  a  farm  of  86 
acres  there  is  no  great  need  of  clover 
hay.  Later  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
about  the  rye  on  the  farm;  two  fields  12 
and  10  acres  sown  on  corn  land  last  Fall. 

Ross  Co.,  O.  JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 


A  Hen  Record.— I  have  47  fowls  (In  a 
house  15  X  18),  10  of  which  are  roosters  and 
about  half  grown  Fall  chickens.  During 
last  month  they  have  averaged  over  20  eggs 
per  day,  the  highest  number  being  27. 
They  cost  me  less  than  20  cents  per  day. 
I  do  not  consider  this  extra  good  only  in 
comparison  with  what  others  with  much 
better  situations  are  doing.  I  find  upon 
inquiry  that  most  flocks  are  not  laying  at 
all.  For  the  last  three  Winters  I  have  fol¬ 
lowed  about  my  present  system  of  care, 
and  have  had  equally  as  good  luck.  1  got 
no  eggs  to  speak  of  in  November,  but 
through  December  they  picked  up  very 
fast,  and  have  probably  reached  nearly 
their  limit  for  any  length  of  time.  My 
hens  are  as  mixed  a  lot  as  one  need  look 
for;  some  Leghorns  but  not  so  much  but 
what  they  give  any  amount  of  trouble 
about  sitting.  I  have  a  cement  floor  in 
the  whole  house  which  I  clean  out  every 
time  it  thaws.  Water  freezes  in  a  cold 
day  on  the  floor,  but  I  hardly  think  it 
would  where  they  roost.  I  keep  no  straw 
or  other  litter  on  the  floor,  and  feed  entire¬ 
ly  in  a  trough;  let  out  to  pick  In  shed  and 
basement  when  not  too  cold.  I  take  lots  of 
pains  to  rid  house  of  mites.  My  hens  are 
shedding  their  feathers,  especially  around 
the  neck,  both  pullets  and  yearlings;  some 
a;  >5  as  bare  as  a  buzzard.  r.  j.  r. 

Springwater,  N.  Y. 


ihe  Best  Horse 

is  liable  to  "go  lame”  at  any 
time.  Cvrrbs.  Splints. 
Spacvlns  and  other  forms  of 
LaLmervess  yield  readily 
and  are  cured  permanently  by 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

C/se(^  and  Endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company. 

Used  internally  it  is  infallible  for 
Colic,  Distemper,  Founder,  Fneumonia,  etc. 

Tuttle’s  American  Condition  Powders 

•—A  Specific  for  impure  blood  andall  diseases  arising  therefrom. 

TUTTLE’S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism, 

sprains,  bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
‘‘Veterinary  Experience,’*  FK££« 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  Sf.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Beware  of  so-called  Elixirs—^Bone  geantae  bot  TuUle*a. 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief,  if  any 


Xewton’B  lleare,  Cough,  Die* 
temper  and  IndlgeetioBCureo 
A  veienuary  speciQc  for  wind, 
throat  and  stomach  troubles. 
Strong  reeommende,  ^1  pet 
oao.  Dealers,  mailorEx.pidd, 
jiewtaa  Uoree  Remedy  Co* 
Toltdo*  OUo. 


Molly  and  Dan. 

Poor  Milkmaid  Molly  and  Dairy  Dan 
Were  woeful  maid  and  mournful  man: 
They  sat  in  sorrow  the  livelong  day 
Because  their  milch  cows  didn't  pay. 

But  after  a  while  they  wiser  grew 
And  both  of  them  learned  a  thing  or  two; 
So  they  adopted  the  Empire  way 
And  Dan  grew  rich  and  Molly  gay. 
They’re  Jolly  Molly  and  Dandy  Dan 
Since  they  run  the  farm  on 

TKe  _ 

Empire 

Plek.n. 


.0  0 


t t 


The  Empire  Way 

of  running  the  milk  cow  end  of  your 
farm  means  a  greater  profit  from 
every  cow  and  less  work  for  every¬ 
body  concerned.  No  matter  what 
you  do  with  your  milk  you  need  an 

Empire 

Cream 

Separator 

the  easiest  running,  most  efficient  of 
all  separators.  Thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers  big  and  small  have  tried  it  and 
will  use  no  other.  Its  secret  of  suc¬ 
cess  is  its  exceptionally  light  bowl — 
free  from  all  complications  and  intri¬ 
cate  parts. 

Send  to-day  for  our  catalogue  and 
book  on  making  the  dairy  pay. 


*  * 


f . 


Empire  Cream  Separator  Co., 

BLOOMFIELD.  N.  J. 

The  Empire  Way  Makes  Cows  Pay, 


Big  Profit 
in  Cows 

l8  but  a  question  of  getting  aU  tiie  cream 
(butter  fat)  out  of  the  milk.  With  the  old 
setting  system  your  loss  is  over 
80  per  cent  greater  than  with  a 


NATIONAL 

Hand  Separator 

A  valuable  machine  you  can 
test  in  your  own  home  or  dairy 

I  O  Days  Free 

If  you  like— buy  it;  if  you 
don’t,  we  take  it  liack  and  pay 
all  expense— you  liave  notli- 
ing  to  risk.  Our  catalogue 
gives  full  particulars. 

National  Dairy  Machine  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


DtbAlML 

CreamSeparators 

For  twenty  years  the  World’s  Standard 

Send  for  free  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  74  Cortlandt  St.,  N.Y. 


— Stanchion 

— being  an  1  mprovement  over 
Smith’a  Lightest,  rtrongeit, 

qnick.st,  ssfert  iwlDg  lUnehlo* 
mad.,  Hisitcellstch  andautomatS* 
lock.  Bocomea  stationary  wkm 
lopon.  Animal cannottnrnitinbaek- 
jngont.  Mad.ofbestseason.dliard 
■wood.  Pinsfor  fastening  with  STCTy 
stanchion.  Send  fort^hnoDlals, 

K.  WILDER*  SONS, 


THE  CHAIN-HANGING 

Cattle  Stanchion 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  In¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfectfreedom  of  the  head.  Illustrated 
Circular  and  Prlcefreeon  application.  Manufactured 
by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON,  Eorestville,  Conn. 


COOK  YOUR  PEED  and  SAVb 
Half  the  Cost— with  the  ( > 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

with  OaMplaa  Caldrea^^EmptlM  Ita 

kettle  in  on*  mlnnte. '  Tha  almplaat 
and  beat  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  moke  Dairy  aod 
Laundry  Stovaa,  Water  and  Staam 
Jacket  Kattlea,  Hog  Soaldars,  Cal* 
drone,  ato.  a^  Send  for  olronlara. 
D.  R.  SPERRY  A  00„  Batavia,  HL 


Dehorned  Cattle 

rest  easy  and  show  better  milk  and  l>eef  re 
suits.  The  job  i.s  quickly  done  with  the 

KEYSTONE 

DEHORNER. 

Cute  four  stUea  At  ODce.  i.«avea  It  smooth  ami 
cUanout.nobreakinji^ororuflhlni^of  horn.  Moru- 
widely  used  than  allotbern.  Fully  guarantoed. 

M>  T,  PlIILUPSg 


PO.MEROYa  PAa 


The  Dana  Ear  Labels 

tre  always  clean  and  readable. 
Do  not  znakethe  ear  sore,  will  net 
pullout  or  get  lost.  Stamped  with 
owner's  name,  address  and  herd 
or  registry  numbers.  Isupply40  rec¬ 
ord  associations  with  official  labels. 
Thousands  ofpractical  farmers,  vet¬ 
erinarians  and  breeders  use  my  labels 
exclusively.  Sample  Free. 
Agents  Wanted.  Liberal  terms. 

.H.Dana,74  MalnSt.,W.Lebanon,  H.H 


CREAM  EXTRACTOR 


FREE 


This  Is  a  genuine 
offer  made  to  Introduce  the  Peoples 
Cream  Extractor  in  every  neighbor¬ 
hood.  It  is  the  best  and  simplest  in 
the  world.  We  ask  that  you  show  it  to 
your  neighbors  who  have  cows.  Send 
your  name  and  the  name  of  the  near¬ 
est  freight  office.  Address 

PEOPLES  SUPPLY  CO., 

Dept.  86.  Kansas  City,  Mo, 


CREAM 


SEPARATORS 

All  about  them  and  other  things  for 
’  the  dairy  &  creamery.  A.  H.  REID,  Philadelphia 


Some  Men 

who  use  our  Quuker  City  Griiidliitc 


kerClty  irriiidliitc 
I  MIHh  claim  that  they  save  fully  hnlf 
I  the  feed.  Test  this  for  yourself.  We 
shipall  nulls  on  trial  and  under  positive 
guarantee.  Crushand  grind  allgrains 
singly  or  mixed.  Bull  IteuringH — 
run  easy.  Our  36th  Annual  Catalogue 
mailed  free.  We  handle  all  standard 
makes  of  farm  implements.  Get  our 
prices  on  what  you  want, 

Ig  W.  STRAUB  A  CO.f  3737  filbert  St.,  Phllsdaipbla,  Pa. 
TbeA.Wg  STRAUB  CO.,  Canal  and  Randolph  SU.,  Chlcaieo. 


Pat.  May  21,1901. 


THE  aRRAS 

Cream  Extractor 

The  leading  Cream  Extractor 
on  the  market  because  milk  and 
water  are  not  mixed.  You  al¬ 
ways  have  pure,  sweet  milk  for 
house  use  and  not  diluted  for 
feeding.  The  most  convenient 
extractor  made  for  handling 
your  milk  in  Winter  as  well  as 
in  Summer.  It  saves  all  can 
lifting,  skimming  and  washing 
of  crocks.  It  Is  easily  kept 
clean.  Write  for  descriptive 
catalogue  and  special  introduc¬ 
tory  prices  to  THE  ARRAS 
CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO. 
BLCFPTON,  OHIO. 
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“  A  SaUARE  DEAL.” 

"We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  Is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  re.sponslble  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
Is  for,  should  appear  In  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street.  New  York. 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  7,  1903. 


Do  not  fear  that  because  The  R.  N.-Y.  plans  to  give 
more  attention  to  public  matters  which  concern  the 
farmer  any  of  the  old  practical  departments  will  be 
neglected.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  a  farmer’s  paper.  We 
shall  continue  to  help  the  farmer  produce  his  crop 
to  the  best  advantage,  try  to  help  him  sell  it  at  a 
profit,  do  the  best  we  can  to  warn  him  against  rogues 
and  sharpers,  and  state  his  case  as  he  is  affected  by 
legislation. 

• 

Pictures  of  two  prominent  Grangers  are  shown  on 
the  first  page.  E.  B.  Norris  is  Master  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange,  and  too  well-known  to  our  read¬ 
ers  to  need  an  introduction.  N.  J.  Bachelder  was 
Master  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grange — ^just  inau¬ 
gurated  Governor  of  his  State.  We  may  have  a 
Grange  President  some  day.  The  Grange  must  fight 
its  own  way  in  American  history.  Its  weapons  are 
men,  methods  and  morals  which  inspire  respect! 

• 

It  is  reported  that  “the  powers”  have  decided  not 
to  try  to  induce  Congress  to  pass  a  bill  restoring  the 
“army  canteen”  or  Government  rumshop!  Many 
Congressmen  will  draw  a  long  sigh  of  relief  at  this 
decision.  The  temperance  women  of  the  country  can¬ 
not  vote,  but  they  know  how  to  make  life  a  burden 
for  the  average  Congressman.  It’s  a  pity  their  hus¬ 
bands,  brothers,  sweethearts  or  sons  lack  their  cour¬ 
age  to  go.  gunning  for  the  “law  makers”  who  oppose 
their  interests  and  rights! 

« 

Every  now  and  then  some  wise  man  comes  forward 
with  a  long  wail  about  what  he  calls  “the  degeneracy 
of  the  common  people.”  If  we  would  believe  him  the 
people  who  are  obliged  to  work  with  their  hands  and 
think  while  they  work  are  constantly  growing  more 
careless  about  their  public  duties.  There  is  a  vast 
amount  of  nonsense  in  such  statements.  If  the  com¬ 
mon  people  are  slower  to  respond  to  patriotic  im¬ 
pulses  it  is  the  fault  of  their  so-called  leaders  in  pul¬ 
pit,  press  and  “politics.”  Give  us  leaders  who  will 
lead  and  not  stop  by  the  wayside  to  fill  their  own 
pockets  and  the  “common  people”  will  give  them  un¬ 
common  support. 

Older  readers  will  remember  our  accounts  of  the 
farm  operations  of  A.  Johnson,  the  “one-horse  Jersey 
farmer.”  Mr.  Johnson  was  compelled  to  leave  his  city 
trade  through  disaster  to  his  eyes.  He  bought  a  lit¬ 
tle  place  of  18  acres,  assumed  a  mortgage,  and  started 
in  middle  life  as  a  farmer.  He  grew  strawberries  and 
other  fruits,  and  kept  hens.  By  hard  work,  careful 
planning  and  frugal  living  he  paid  for  the  farm  and 
laid  up  a  snug  sum  of  money.  Most  of  his  products 
were  sold  at  wholesale.  A  few  years  since  his  wife 
died  and  left  him  nearly  alone.  Though  now  an  elder¬ 
ly  man  Mr.  Johnson  is  still  vigorous  and  hopeful.  He 
did  not  move  to  town  and  sit  about  half  idle  and  un¬ 
happy,  as  other  men  of  his  age  have  done.  He  cut 
down  his  acreage  in  strawberries,  seeded  most  of  his 
farm  to  grass,  and  increased  his  fiock  of  hens.  Last 
year  he  cleared  $1,000  above  expenses.  What  does  he 
do  with  the  money?  Every  Winter  he  takes  a  long 
trip — ^just  now  he  is  on  an  excursion  to  the  Orient. 
He  will  be  gone  65  days,  passing  through  the  Holy 
Land,  Egypt  and  other  countries  which  he  has  long 
desired  to  see.  Next  year  he  plans  to  go  to  New  Or¬ 
leans  and  travel  slowly  west  to  California  and  back! 
Here  Is  a  prosperous  farmer  who  tries  to  make  the 


last  years  of  his  life  what  they  ought  to  be — ^the  best 
of  all.  Instead  of  sitting  impotent  and  hopeless  when 
no  longer  able  to  work  like  a  young  man,  he  crowns 
the  toil  of  honorable  years  with  the  culture  gained  by 
travel  and  study.  What  an  object  lesson  that  is  to 
many  an  old  farmer  who  denies  himself  in  order  that 
his  money  may  go  to  those  who  do  not  need  it  and 
who  would  be  better  off  without  it! 

« 

The  Hope  Farm  man  tries  to  make  one  side  of  the 
fertilizer  question  clear  this  week.  Many  farmers 
fail  with  fertilizers  because  they  try  to  economize  in 
the  purchase  of  nitrogen.  They  buy  the  cheapest  and 
slowest  forms,  and  then  find  fault  because  their  mix¬ 
tures  do  not  give  results  equal  to  those  from  well- 
rotted  manure.  They  would  quickly  understand  why 
such  mixtures  fail  if  they  would  realize  that  their 
manure  contains  all  three  of  the  forms  of  nitrogen 
mentioned  by  the  Hope  Farm  man.  It  contains  ni¬ 
trates,  ammonia  and  organic  nitrogen  in  fair  propor¬ 
tions — in  fact,  the  high-grade  fertilizer  was  made  to 
take  the  place  of  manure,  and  thus  contains  three 
forms  of  nitrogen.  For  most  of  the  crops  grown  on 
eastern  farms,  especially  those  like  potatoes  or  fruit, 
which  grow  quickly,  and  must  start  before  the  soil 
is  warmed  up,  the  high-grade  fertilizers  are  necessary. 
A  part  of  the  nitrogen  must  be  in  the  form  of  nitrates 
if  we  expect  an  early  and  continuous  growth.  Failure 
to  understand  this  has  led  some  farmers  to  condemn 
fertilizers  entirely. 

New  Jersey  Is  a  State  pretty  well  owned  by  the  big 
corporations,  but  there  are  some  free  men  there  yet. 
Here  is  what  one  of  them  says: 

I  like  your  article  opposing  the  bill  before  Congresa 
for  leasing  the  public  lands  to  cattle  owners  for  grazing 
purposes.  These  cattle  men  will  get  possession  of  the 
most  fertile  tracts  of  Government  lands  that  should  go 
to  the  home-seeker  and  homesteader.  The  small  farmer 
of  160  acres  of  land  or  less  will  always  be  the  glory  and 
pride  of  Uncle  Sam’s  dominions,  and  the  land-grabber 
who  gets  possession  of  the  best  plots  of  ground  at  two 
cents  an  acre  even  for  a  five  years  lease  will  be  as  great 
a  curse  to  the  Republic  as  million-dollar  trust  corpora¬ 
tions,  who  crowd  every  small  dealer  out  of  business. 

That  bill  permitting  the  big  cattle  companies  to 
lease  the  public  lands  at  two  cents  an  acre  should  be 
killed.  Any  act  of  legislation  that  drives  small  free¬ 
holders  from  the  soil  is  a  menace  to  the  Republic. 
There  is  no  $1,000,000  in  the  treasury  of  any  trust 
that  will  give  the  character  and  strength  to  this  coun¬ 
try  which  50  homes  of  contented  farmers  can  furnish. 
Down  with  any  legislation  that  will  prevent  a  poor 
man  from  gaining  or  holding  his  home. 

• 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  American  Humane  As¬ 
sociation  succeeded  in  securing  the  passage  of  a  law 
which  prohibited  the  keeping  of  live  stock  in  cars 
more  than  28  hours  consecutively  without  food  or 
water.  Even  the  most  callous,  to  whom  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  our  dumb  servitors  are  a  matter  of  indiffer¬ 
ence,  recognized  the  wisdom  of  this  law,  because  the 
prolonged  anguish  of  such  animals  not  only  causes 
shrinkage  of  weight,  but  also  induces  physiological 
changes  which  injure  the  quality  of  the  meat.  Re¬ 
cently,  however,  the  House  of  Representatives  passed 
an  amendment  to  this  bill,  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate;  this  amendment  will  make  it  lawful  to  keep 
animals  in  cars  without  food  or  water  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  40  comecutive  hours!  In  other  words,  we 
are  willing  to  go  back  25  years  in  humane  education, 
and  to  increase  the  opportunities  for  brutality  in  the 
transportation  of  animals,  which  even  now  is  a  night¬ 
mare  of  misery  to  people  of  sensitive  minds  who  are 
compelled  to  witness  it.  Is  it  possible,  then,  that  the 
American  people  are  more  hardened  to  suffering  than 
they  were  25  years  ago?  No,  but  this  prolongation  of 
misery  would  give  some  transportation  companies  a 
better  chance  in  competition,  and  add  materially  to 
their  profits.  The  only'  ground  upon  which  this 
amendment  is  based  Is  unholy  greed.  If  it  is  permit¬ 
ted  to  become  a  law,  it  adds  another  charge  to  the  long 
indictment  against  the  transportation  interests,  and 
stains  our  reputation  for  National  humanity. 

• 

On  page  81  will  be  found  a  bit  of  pleasantry  be¬ 
tween  Albert  Wood  and  H.  S.  Wiley,  both  well-known 
to  eastern  fruit  growers.  Like  many  other  things 
spoken  in  jest,  this  furnishes  the  text  for  a  sermon. 
The  “American  Apple  Consumers’  League”  had  its 
origin  in  a  bit  of  fun.  The  writer  observed  that 
apples  were  seldom  served  at  hotels  and  restaurants, 
and  he  suggested  that  this  wholesome  fruit  might  be 
tongue-grafted  upon  many  a  bill  of  fare  if  those  who 
are  interested  in  their  sale  would  go  about  calling  for 
“apple.”  Strange  to  say,  this  idea  “took,”  and  an 
Increasing  army  of  men  went  about  demanding  baked 
apples  In  place  of  oranges.  By  doing  this  they  have 
actually  made  the  eating  of  apples  fashionable  at 
many  hotels  and  restaurants,  and  there  can  be  no 


doubt  that  this  simple  thing  has  increased  the  trade 
in  apples.  This  shows  what  a  few  men  can  do  by  per¬ 
sistently  following  up  a  very  simple  thing.  Now  if 
this  talking  about  apples  and  eating  them  in  public 
can  actually  influence  trade,  let  us  think  what  would 
follow  in  larger"  and  nobler  enterprises  if  the  readers 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  alone  could  carry  out  some  concerted 
action!  We  have  been  at  some  pains  to  learn  how 
many  actual  readers  follow  the  paper  from  week  to 
week.  It  is  read  by  different  members  of  the  same 
family,  and  often  loaned  to  neighbors.  From  the 
average  of  many  figures  we  conclude  that  over  215,000 
different  people  each  week  read  all  or  part  of  the 
paper  with  some  care.  Among  those  readers  are 
farmers,  ministers,  judges,  manufacturers,  doctors, 
actors,  hired  men,  mechanics,  bankers — working  peo¬ 
ple  and  people  of  leisure.  All  classes  of  people  seem 
to  be  included  among  our  subscribers.  The  sick,  the 
well,  the  rich,  the  poor,  the  hopeful,  the  hopeless — 
the  free  man  even  passes  his  paper  to  the  prisoner  in 
jail,  who  remembers  the  old  paper  on  his  father’s 
farm.  Let  us  suppose  that  all  these  people  could  agree 
upon  some  simple  and  uplifting  thought,  and  agree 
to  give  half  an  hour  a  day  to  talking  it  and  living  It 
in  public!  Can  any  human  being  measure  the  power 
for  good  that  such  a  simple  thing  would  grow  into? 
No,  because  human  conception  of  such  things  is  lim¬ 
ited.  We  deal  with  the  little  beginnings — God  deals 
with  the  great  endings!  From  the  success  of  this 
little  “League”  we  would  like  to  take  for  ourselves 
a  lesson  of  courage.  One  who  can  carry  honest  truth 
in  his  hand  should  never  be  afraid  of  going  to  the 
common  people  with  it! 

* 

Among  others  the  following  farmers’  organizations 
in  New  York  have  passed  resolutions  calling  upon  the 
Legislature  to  appropriate  money  enough  to  fit  out 
the  Agricultural  College  properly: 

New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Association. 

New  York  Breeders’  Association. 

New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Association. 

Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society. 

Niagara  County  Farmers’  Club. 

Orleans  County  Horticultural  Society. 

Dozens  of  other  gatherings  have  passed  similar 
resolutions.  We  have  never  known  in  the  last  20 
years  such  a  general  demand  among  organized  farm¬ 
ers  for  any  State  appropriation  as  there  is  for  this 
one.  We  all  understand  what  the  average  “resolu¬ 
tion”  amounts  to.  A  plausible  man  can  go  into  most 
meetings  and  get  votes  for  a  “resolution”  to  hang  a 
man.  The  resolutions  in  favor  of  the  Agricultural 
College  are  not  of  that  character.  The  men  who  vote 
for  them  know  just  what  they  are  doing,  and  a  strong 
committee  is  appointed  to  rub  those  resolutions  in! 
Before  this  campaign  is  over  the  politicians  may  force 
these  various  committees  to  unite  in  one  strong  State 
organization.  That  may  be  necessary. 

What?  When  all  these  organizations  ask  for  the 
appropriation  and  Governor  Odell  says  what  he  does 
about  the  farmer,  will  an  effort  be  made  to  hold  up 
the  College?  Some  of  the  politicians  undertake  to 
say  so,  but  we  still  believe  that  the  Governor  will 
override  them  when  he  realizes  that  there  is  a  real 
demand  for  this  appropriation.  He  must,  or  else  go 
back  on  what  he  said  in  his  inauguration  speech. 
The  situation  therefore  is  very  clear.  It  is  well 
enough  to  pass  these  “resolutions,”  but  we  must  do 
more — nail  them  to  the  Governor’s  coat  with  a  pen 
and  a  postage  stamp.  Come,  gentlemen,  we  can  talk 
here  till  doomsday,  but  these  words  will  be  as  dead 
as  the  ink  they  are  printed  with  unless  you  back  them 
up  with  postage  stamps.  At  this  point  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  you  cannot  do  better  than  to  write  the  personal 
letter  to  Governor  Odell.  Probably  you  have  done  so 
already — if  not,  do  it  at  once!  Lick  a  stamp  for  the 
education  of  the  farmer! 

* 

BREVITIES. 

Please  to  remember  this  one  fact 
Ponder  It  well  In  mind— and  act. 

Do  not  mix  hen  manure  with  ashes 
For  then  ammonia  quicklv  dashes 
Away  to  join  the  atmosphere. 

We  need  it  for  the  plants  down  here. 

How  to  beat  a  carpet— use  a  rug. 

Have  your  hands  been  sterilized  to-day? 

How  many  hens  are  required  to  equal  a  cow’s  profit? 
Put  in  your  best  licks.  What  shall  we  lick?  A  few 
postage  stamps. 

No  doubt  some  of  the  cow  men  will  question  what  Mr. 
Farmer  says  on  page  82.  Come  on  with  your  facts! 

We  have  ready  for  printing  figures  from  some  first- 
class  growers  showing  what  an  acre  of  strawberries  cost 
for  the  first  year— up  to  picking.  These  figures  will  as¬ 
tonish  many  farmers! 

Collar  rot  is  a  new  disease  which  sometimes  kills 
peach  trees.  Some  young  men  seem  to  think  that  by 
putting  on  a  high  collar  they  put  on  superior  manhood. 
That  is  a  sort  of  collar  “rot”  that  kills  a  man’s  use¬ 
fulness. 
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WESTERN  N.  Y.  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

Very  Successful  Meeting  at  Rochester, 

The  forty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Western  New 
York  Horticultural  Society  was  held  at  Rochester  Jan¬ 
uary  28-29.  The  average  man  of  48  years  does  not  feel 
much  like  kicking  up  his  heels  when  his  birthday  comes 
around.  The  averkge  apple  tree  of  that  age  will  show 
indications  that  vacation  time  is  needed.  This  old  So¬ 
ciety,  however,  grows  younger  and  more  vigorous  with 
each  year.  It  is  one  of  the  few  horticultural  societies 
that  expand  and  develop  new  wood.  These  meetings 
have  been  in  the  past,  highly  educational  in  character— 
with  the  State  scientists  and  the  ablest  fruit  growers  in 
the  world  for  teachers.  It  should  now  be  more  educa¬ 
tional  than  ever,  since  the  New  York  State  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  is  striving  to  handle  the  market  and 
Tiusiness  side  of  horticulture. 

The  Society  has  grown  so  rapidly  of  late  years  that  it 
was  felt  that  an  attempt  to  hold  this  year’s  meeting  in 
the  old  hall  would  make  the  Society  look  like  a  growing 
boy  with  his  last  year’s  suit  on.  The  experiment  of  hold¬ 
ing  this  year’s  meeting  in  a  larger  hall  was  tried,  and 
the  Society  rose  to  the  occasion  and  created  a  demand 
for  chairs.  The  older  members,  long  accustomed  to  the 
old  hall,  acted  at  first  a  little  like  ‘‘a  cat  in  a  strange 
garret.”  The  strangeness  of  the  garret  quickly  disap¬ 
pears  when  the  cat  scents  a  mouse,  and  by  the  time  the 
meeting  was  well  under  way  all  were  at  home.  There 
was  some  complaint  from  the  hard  of  hearing  (and  that 
includes  a  good  proportion  of  every  audience)  because 
most  of  the  speakers  failed  to  recognize  the  difference 
between  the  volume  of  sound  they  produced  and  the  size 
of  the  room.  As  is  usual,  delegates  were  present  from 
several  other  State  societies.  The  Rochester  meeting 
has  long  been  regarded  as  a  general  round-up  of  horti¬ 
cultural  wisdom. 

Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  gave  a  very  fair  discussion  of  the 
Baldwin  and  Ben  Davis  apples— the  standard  varieties  for 
the  East  and  for  the  West.  It  cannot  be  claimed  that 
either  variety  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  yet  they  are 
more  generally  grown  than  any  other  two  varieties,  and 
will  continue  to  be.  This  is  because  with  all  their  de¬ 
fects  they  possess  natural  qualities  of  thrift,  easy  cul¬ 
ture  and  long  keeping,  which  suit  the  great  majority  of 
growers.  Until  we  can  get  an  apple  that  will  keep,  carry 
and  ship  as  well  as  Ben  Davis,  with  higher  quality  and 
equally  handsome  appearance,  we  must  expect  that  ‘‘Old 
Ben”  will  be  largely  planted  and  sold.  Prof.  Bailey  says 
we  need  more  than  anything  else  newer  and  better  va¬ 
rieties  of  Winter  apples.  Culture  and  spraying  have  been 
well  developed,  but  little  advance  has  been  made  In  va¬ 
rieties.  The  usual  discussion  that  succeeds  the  mention 


of  Ben  Davis  followed— the  general  conclusion  being  that 
the  hope  for  New  York  growers  lies  In  producing  apples 
of  fine  quality  and  appearance.  Prof.  Bailey  hopes  to 
establish  a  large  number  of  volunteer  small  orchards  all 
over  the  State  where  new  and  promising  varieties  may 
be  tested— nurserymen  to  furnish  the  trees. 

Prof.  S.  A.  Beach,  of  the  Geneva  Station,  gave  a  careful 
report  of  spraying  operations  in  1902.  It  was  a  hard  sea¬ 
son  on  account  of  the  cold  and  wet.  Apple  scab  and  pink 
fungus  appeared  in  many  orchards  disastrously,  and  it 
was  evident  that  the  leaves  of  many  trees  were  badly 
scalded  by  Bordeaux  even  when  the  ordinary  strength 
was  used.  In  spite  of  this  scalding  reports  show  that 
spraying  saved  the  first-class  fruit  from  scab.  There 
would  have  been  little  No.  1  fruit  had  it  not  been  for 
spraying.  Prof.  Beach  gave  the  causes  for  this  scalding 
by  Bordeaux  as  follows:  Thin  cuticle  caused  by  cloudy 
weather  and  moist  atmosphere.  The  presence  of  spray 
mixtures  on  the  leaves.  Note  that  injury  followed  even 
from  well-made  Bordeaux  Mixture.  Transfer  of  sub¬ 
stances  from  the  sap  within  the  leaf  to  the  water  stand¬ 
ing  upon  its  surface,  giving  such  water  greater  solvent 
action  on  the  spray  mixture.  Exposure  of  sprayed  leaves 
to  hot  sunshine  when  the  skin  was  abnormally  tender 
and  wet  with  rain  and  dew.  Under  such  circumstances 
active  metabolism  and  rapid  transpiration  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  bring  about  partial  wilting  and  contribute  con¬ 
ditions  favorable  to  an  unusually  rapid  transfer  of  poison¬ 
ous  solutions  from  the  surface  to  the  interior  of  the  leaf. 
'The  best  known  remedy  is  to  use  an  excess  of  lime  in 
making  the  Bordeaux.  In  very  rainy  seasons  all  the 
lime  that  can  be  forced  through  the  nozzle  should  be 
used.  Prof.  Beach  emphasized  the  great  importance  of 
early  spraying.  He  says  that  one  thorough  spraying  just 
as  the  leaf  buds  are  breaking  is  very  effective. 

Prof.  Stewart  reported  a  number  of  new  plant  diseases, 
such  as  collar  rot  in  the  peach,  ‘‘yellows”  in  Marlboro 
raspberries,  and  scald  or  splitting-stem  in  blackberries. 
Most  of  these  diseases  are  local  and  have  not  been  fully 
studied  so  as  to  suggest  remedies. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — At  the  sixteenth  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Cranberry  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  journal  devoted  to  thi.s 
Industry,  of  which  the  first  number  was  issued  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  It  is  a  monthly,  entitled  The  Cranberry  Grower, 
price  $1  a  year.  The  editor  Is  W.  H.  Fitch,  Cranmoor,  Wis. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association  will  be  held  at  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis., 
February  11-13. 

Dr.  Leonard  Pearson,  Dean  of  the  veterinary  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  January  23  an¬ 


nounced  that  experiments  covering  a  period  of  more  than 
two  years  had  proved  conclusively  that  cattle  may  be 
rendered  immune  from  tuberculosis  by  vaccination.  The 
experiments  were  conducted  by  Drs.  Pearson  and  S.  H. 
Gilliland.  The  vaccination  consisted  of  the  injection  into 
the  veins  of  the  animals  of  a  small  quantity  of  tubercle 
bacilli  non-virulent  for  cattle.  This  procedure  was  re¬ 
peated  several  times  with  gradually  ascending  quantities. 
The  immediate  effect  was  to  produce  a  passing  fever  fol¬ 
lowing  each  injection  which  did  not  seriously  annoy  the 
animal.  Two  cows  were  vaccinated,  and  they  with  two 
others  not  vaccinated,  were  Inoculated  with  virulent 
tubercle  bacilli.  At  the  expiration  of  nearly  a  year  the 
Inoculated  cattle  were  killed.  The  two  animals  that  had 
been  vaccinated  were  perfectly  sound,  while  the  unvaccl- 
nated  animals  were  extensively  tubercular.  Dr.  Pearson 
said  that  he  Intends  to  devote  his  energies  to  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  method  used  in  vaccination.  In  conjunction 
with  the  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board,  of  which  h« 
is  the  secretary,  he  will  continue  the  experiments. 

The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana  State 
Dairy  Association,  held  at  La  Fayette  January  21-23,  was 
very  successful.  Resolutions  were  adopted  commending 
the  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Its  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  oleo  and  renovated  butter  laws,  the 
National  Dairy  Union,  E.  Sudendorf’s  candidacy  for 
Superintendent  of  Dairy  Department  at  St.  Louis  Expo¬ 
sition;  approving  the  equipment  of  the  dairy  department 
of  Purdue  University,  and  urging  the  establishment  of 
a  dairy  herd;  also  calling  on  the  Legislature  to  provide 
for  a  chemical  laboratory  to  make  possible  the  carrying 
out  of  pure  food  laws.  The  following  officers  were  elect¬ 
ed:  President,  Samuel  Schlosser,  Plymouth;  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  G.  V.  Woolen,  Indianapolis;  secretary-treasurer.  H. 
E.  Van  Norman,  I,a  Fa.yette. 

The  National  Live  Stock  Association,  at  Its  annual  con¬ 
vention  at  Kansas  City,  January  15,  by  a  rising  vota 
adopted  a  resolution  indorsing  President  Roosevelt’s  sug¬ 
gestion  that  Congress  appoint  a  commission  of  experts 
to  settle  the  range  problem  at  once,  which  for  years  has 
been  a  bone  of  contention  among  cattle  and  sheep  men. 
Later  Senator  Francis  Emory  Warren,  of  Wyoming, 
President  of  the  National  Wool  Growers’  Association,  In 
a  speech  indoi’sed  the  resolution  and  complimented  the 
convention  upon  Its  passage.  A  resolution  was  adopted 
favoring  an  amendment  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  law 
in  such  a  way  as  to  grant  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  power  to  adjust  freight  rates.  Another  reso¬ 
lution  adopted  asks  Congress  to  give  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  power  to  order  the  disinfection  of  Imported 
skins  and  hides  at  the  different  ports  of  entry.  Another 
resolution  favors  a  15-cent  duty  on  pelts,  pickled  hides 
and  skins,  which  are  dutiable  because  they  are  partly 
manufactured.  Judge  William  M.  Springer,  general  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  Association,  in  his  report  said  that  the  most 
important  legislation  of  the  year  affecting  the  live  stock 
Industry  was  the  passage  of  the  oleomargarine  law.  He 
said  the  output  had  increased  since  the  passage  of  the 
measure.  The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be 
at  Portland,  Ore. 


Sanderson’s 
High=Qrade  Fertilizers 

are  made  to  supply  the  exact  plant-food 
needed  by  each  particular  crop — “Potato 
Manure,”  “  Corn  vSuperphosphate,  ” 
“  Fruit  Mixture,”  “  Top-Dressing  Fer¬ 
tilizer,”  etc.  Sanderson’s  Special  con¬ 
tains  10  per  cent  of  pota,sh.  We  will 
sell  you  these  specially-prepared  ferti¬ 
lizers  at  the  lowest  prices  for  high-grade 
goods.  Let  us  send  you  our  pamphlet  and 
prices  ;  also  FREE  DI/tRY. 

Sanderson  Fertilizer  and  Chemical  Co,, 

MOAV  ILAA  UN,  CONN. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  cataiof^ue  to  Boomer* 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  US  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse, N.Y. 


SILOS 


Round,  of  any  size,  and  all  Ma¬ 
chinery  Needed. 

HakdeuMfg.  Co.,CobleskiH,N.Y 


Round  or  Square 


WHICH  WILL 


YOU  HAVE? 

Makers  of  rural  man 
boxes  are  allowed  to  uee 
thin  metal  in  a  round  box, 
on  their  claim  that  it  is  the 
strongest  form.  One  con¬ 
cern,  however,  contends 
that  rust  and  the  elements  are  no  re¬ 
specters  of  form,  and  stubbornly  keeps 
on  making  square  boxes  of  double  the 
average  weight.  Circulars  with  the 
why  and  wherefore  sent  by  the  BOND  STJfilSJL 
POST  COMPANY,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Rumely  Engine; 

'Oth  as  Fo  _ i  ...  «  • 


t^Ucaf  of  generating  and  supplying  powe; 

tbresliernien.  They  are 
from  d  ofsteel.  cross  tieads  and  slides  are  prot 

doible^vHnf  ^  '"Pl’y  <>e''ices.  Sin( 

iniT  or  CO.-!!,  or  direct  liuefor 

monc  'O'opanions  in  the  thresliing  field  for  t 

tWrit®”’"-'’"-  Free  catalogue 
—  M.  RUMELY  CO.,  La  Porte,  Indiana* 


Book  all 
about  them 

FREE 


^  IRON  AGE  Tools 


BATEMAN 
MFG.  CO., 
Grenloch,  N.J. 


Something  New  Under  the  Sun. 

A^SpringToofh”  U-Bar  Harrow 

A  Sorino  “Soike  Tooth”  Harrow 


A  Spring  “Spike  Tooth”  Harrow 

Every  tooth  controlled  by  a  spring.  The  most 
nniqae,  ingenious  and  perfect  harrow  ever  in¬ 
vented.  We  cannot  begintodescribetbisharrow 
here  and  must  ask  you  to  send  for  catalogue  and 
oircniars  giving  full  particnlars.  We  give  a 
speolal  discount  on  the  first  machine  and 
liberal  pay  for  belpiniMis  introdnee  the  same.  Farmers  write  ns  they  would  not  bo  without  this 
harrow  at  any  price.  Write  now.  Address 

HAPGOOD  PLOW  CO.,  -  -  Box  592v  ALTON.  ILL. 

Only  Plow  Factory  In  the  United  States  Belling  direct  to  the  farmer.  * 


DELOACH 

FARMERS’ 


SAW  MILLS  ARE  BE 
The  Price  it  Right  T 
Known  the  World  0« 

$125  SAW  MILL 
lata  &000  Feet  Lamber  a  day  with  only  4  h 
)eLoach  Variable  Feed  Saw  Mills,  ItolOOh. 
my  price.  DeLoaoh  Mill  Machinery,  Plan* 
ihingle.Lath  and  Oom  Mills,  Water  uiieels,  c 
^eLoach  Mill  Mfg.  Oo.,  Box  900  Atlanta,  € 
(Branch,  120  Liberty  St.,  W.wTork.) 

Handsome  Catalogue  F» 
ive  D&me  ot  paper. 


rre«  if  jon  cut  ihit  oat  i 


Sizes 

3  T0 13  1-2  Feet. 

Agonts 

Wanted 


Pulverizing  Harrow 

Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler 

SENT  ON  TRIAL 

To  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 

The  best  pulverizer — cheapest  Riding  Har¬ 
row  on  earth.  VVe  also  make  walk¬ 
ing  Acmes.  The  Acme 
crushes,  cuts,  pulverizes, 
turns  and  levels  all 
soils  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Made  en¬ 
tirely  of  cast  steel 
and  wrought  iron 
—indestructible. 
Catalog  and  Booklet,  "An  Ideal  Harrow"  by  Henry  Stewart,  mailed  free. 

I  deliver  free  on  board  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Coluinba8,LoDlsv11le,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco,  etc. 
Address  DUANE  H.  NASH.  SOLE  MANUFACTURER  -  MILLINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY. 


For  60  days  to  the  readers  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  Beautiful  Imported  56-piece 

CHINA  TEA  SET 

or  Toilet  Set,  or  Parlor  Lamp,  or  Clock,  or  Watch 
and  many  other  articles  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion,  with  an  order  of  20  lbs.  of  our  New  Crop, 
60c.  Tea,  any  kind,  or  ao  lbs.  Jtaking  l*ow- 
der,  45e.  a  lb.,  or  an  assorted  order  Teas  and 
B.  P.  This  advertisement  MUST  accompany 
order. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  0.  Box  2S9.  31  &  o3  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


THE 


Farquhar 

has  been  the  leading 

PORTABLE  SAWMILL 

for  45  years — too  well  known  to  need 
description  here. 

Send  for  illiistratecl  catalogue  of  En¬ 
gines,  Threshing  Machinery,  Saw  Mills 
and  Agricultural  Implements,  mailed 

B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd., 
York,  Pa, 


The  High  Price  of  Goal 

is  the  cause  of  much  present  anxiety  but  there  la  a 
practical  way  of  overcoming  it  to  some  extent. 

T  Appleton  Wood  Saw 

Id  M  T  rapidly  and  with  ease 

your  own  wood  and 

SAVE  GOAL, 

time,  labor,  money; 
or  saw  your  neigh¬ 
bor’s  wood  and  make 

$5to$l5  D^Y 

Strong,  rigid  frame, 
adjustable  dust  proof 
oil  boxes,  etc.  Wo 
make  5  styles.  Also 
the  famous  “Hero” 
_  T.  j  —  Friction  Feed  Drag 

Haw,  Feed  Grinders,  Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters, 
Buskers.  Shellers.Swcep  Horse  Power8,Tread  Powers, 
Wind  Mills,  etc.  Write  to-  day  for  Free  Catalogue. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO.,  Farcio  SL,  Batavla.lll. 


$18.50 


for  this  t0am  barnees,  cut  from 
oak-tacned  leather,  tracesl  ^  io. 
18  fL  linos:  Hook  &  Terrltp^a. 
QO  to  pick  from. 

UO  Hlngle  bamesa  14.45  to 
121.00.  Double.  110.00  to|45.00. 


for  this  12-16  all  ateel  disc 
barrow; baa  genuine  La- 
dow  bumpers.  Dust  proof 
oil  tubes. 

The  MostPeifsct  Made. 

We  have  other  style  discs 
for  $15.25.  We  save  you 
about  1-3  in  price. 

steel  lever  barrow;  cuts 
10  ft ;  60  teeth,  2  sections. 

Steel  Beam  CnltiTator, 
plain,  with  5  shovels. 

Mathews  N  ew 
Model  garden 
drill,  large  size  with  11  tooln. 

7C  ff'Tthe  Cemaadrili 
V^a  1  wonly,  same  princi¬ 
ple  as  above.  If  you  wa*'t  a 
garden  tool,  write  ns. 

Calumet  check  row 
planter  with  automatic 
reel  and  80  rods  wire. 
Never  mbses,  drops  in 
hillsaDdd'ills.  Wechsl- 
lenge  the  world  with  this 
planter.  Will  ship  on  trial. 

2  horse  cultivator.  Re¬ 
tails  at  $15  to  $18. 
rtjr  Qpforridingcul- 
y  1  Va  w  3 tivator.  Seven 
style?,  25  combinatiODs. 
Most  Wonderful  Cul¬ 
tivator  Bargains  over 
offered.  Also  Plows. 

rfrM  for 


It  has  4S2 pages,  sizeQxllinches.  Postagfeis  15c,  but  if  you  will 
'  cut  this  ad  out  and  send  it  to  us  we  will  mail  the  catalog  FREE. 


MARVIN  SMITH  CO. 


One-Horge 
Corn.  Bean 
and  Garden 
S^er.  Drops  lu 
bills  and  drilia  1 2  acres  a  daj. 

80c  Seeder, 

Sows  wheat,  oats 
and  grass  seed  4  to  10  * 
acres  an  Hour.  Fire  other 
styles.  Send  for  catalogue. 

55«57-59  N*  JefferKoa  Sts» 
I  CUICAGO,  UUU 
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[  Woman  and  Home  ] 


From  Day  to  Day, 

A  NEIGHBORHOOD  EPISODE. 

She  sot  the  butter  on  the  stove  to  soften 
It  a  little, 

While  she  slipped  out  to  Sister  Joy’s  to 
borry  her  brass  kittle. 

O’  course  .she  had  to  stop  an’  chat  with 
Sister  Joy  a  minute, 

A-tellln’  all  the  hows  an’  whys  of  what  was 
goin’  in  It. 

An’  then  they  had  to  talk  about  the  church 
and  certain  matters 

Connected  with  the  Bible  class  that  made 
’em  mad  as  hatters; 

An’  certain  other  doln’s.  too,  pertainin’  to 
their  neighbors, 

An’  ev’rythin’  f’m  punkin  pies  to  mission¬ 
ary  labors. 

Oh,  yes:  an’  then  they  had  to  tell  about 
their  Winter’s  sewin’. 

Before  she  fln’ly  said  she  guessed  she  might 
as  well  be  goin’. 

I’d  rather  not  repeat  the  things  she  said 
upon  returnin’. 

For  fear  they’d  set  the  paper  I  am  wrltln’ 
on  to  burnln’. 

An’  like  enough  It’s  necdle.ss  to  impart  the 
the  information 

That  she  blamed  It  all  to  Sister  Joy,  an’ 
growled  like  all  creation. 

^  —Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Dried  apricots  and  prunes  make  a 
nice  sauce  when  combined.  They  should 
be  washed  and  soaked,  stewed  separ¬ 
ately  until  they  soften,  then  sweetened 
and  cooked  together  until  the  sugar  is 
dissolved.  Both  fruits  are  improved  by 
the  combination  of  flavor. 

* 

Acorn  portieres  are  a  Japanese  sug¬ 
gestion;  they  consist  of  acorns  strung 
on  waxed  brown  cord.  The  ends  of  the 
strings  are  securely  tied,  and  they  are 
then  arranged  on  a  rod  or  grille,  like 
the  Japanese  bead  and  bamboo  por¬ 
tieres.  In  a  locality  where  acorns  are 
plentiful  it  will  be  easy  to  make  one  of 
these  curtains,  for  which  about  a  bushel 
of  acorns  will  be  required. 

* 

Sour  cream  biscuits  are  very  flaky 
and  delicate.  Use  three  good  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  thick  sour  cream;  put  this 
into  a  quart  measure  and  fill  it  two- 
thirds  full  with  sweet  milk;  add  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
cream  of  tartar  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
soda.  Stir  into  this  enough  flour  to 
make  a  dough  that  wili  roll  very  soft; 
cut  into  small  biscuits,  brush  Aveli  with 
incited  butter,  and  bake  about  20  min¬ 
utes  in  a  good  oven. 

* 

Trim M INC  on  the  shouider  seams  of  a 
v/aist  is  one  of  the  new  ideas.  Some¬ 
times  a  row  of  insertion  goes  along  it, 
the  front  and  back  of  the  waist  being 
seamed  to  the  lace,  this  giving  an  open¬ 
work  effect.  Or  instead  of  the  lace  a 
row  of  fagoting  is  substituted.  This 
openwork  seam  is  likely  to  be  popular 
with  the  Summer  materials.  On  heavy 
cloth  waists  the  military  strap  stitched 
upon  the  shoulder  seam,  fastened  down 
over  the  top  of  the  sleeve  with  a  button, 
holds  its  popularity. 

A  WESTERN  pessimist  says  the  reai 
funny  page  in  the  women’s  magazines  is 
the  one  that  gives,  under  the  heading 
of  “A  Few  Practical  Recipes,”  such 
things  as  pineapple  salad,  Mexican 
kisses,  and  chocolate  coating  for  nuts. 
This  opens  quite  a  wide  field  for 
thought.  It  is  true  that  an  instructor 
in  domestic  science  does  most  good 
when  telling  how  to  use,  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage,  everyday  articles  of  food,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  housekeeper 
should  not  widen  her  range  by  some 
knowledge  of  details  that  do  not  lie 
within  the  scope  of  her  immediate  daily 
duties.  She  will  not  be  any  the  less 


eflflcient  in  making  hash  because  she 
has  studied  the  construction  of  angel 
cake.  Frequently  the  study  of  some 
fancy  dish  gives  a  new  idea  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  familiar  food,  and  it  suggests 
the  same  pleasant  change  to  the  worker 
as  a  bit  of  fancy  work  among  the  rou¬ 
tine  of  plain  sewing.  Girls  who  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  cook  show  far  more  interest 
in  the  work  when  they  are  permitted, 
at  times,  to  indulge  their  own  fancy  to 
the  extent  of  a  few  culinary  experi¬ 
ments,  even  if  they  do  sound  unprac¬ 
tical  to  a  hungry  man. 

* 

The  National  Grange,  when  in  ses¬ 
sion  at  Lansing,  Mich.,  last  Fall,  adopt¬ 
ed  the  following  committee  report, 
which  voices  its  sentiments  as  to  its 
women  members: 

Our  order  is  composed  of  men  and  wo¬ 
men.  and  the  latter  comprise,  we  presume, 
the  majority  of  Its  membership.  We  some¬ 
times  say  that  in  admitting  women  to 
membership  the  founders  “bullded  better 
than  they  knew,”  and  graciously  admit 
that  without  the  aid  of  women  the  order 
would  long  since  have  passed  into  deca¬ 
dence.  We  accord  to  women  equal  rights 
and  privileges  in  the  Grange,  and  they 
have  an  equal  voice  and  vote  In  the  man¬ 
agement  of  Its  affairs.  In  office  they  have 
always  acquitted  themselves  with  honor. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  and  the  stand  our 
order  has  always  taken  upon  the  equality 
of  the  sexes  It  seems  eminently  proper  as 
an  order  we  should  do  all  that  we  can  to 
gain  for  women  the  possession  of  all  those 
political  rights  that  their  intelligence,  prop¬ 
erty  interests,  and  the  spirit  of  our  modern 
civilization  demand. 

« 

Among  new  cotton  materials  suitable 
for  shirt  waists  or  dresses  is  cotton 
etamine  flecked  with  the  “snowflake”  ef¬ 
fect,  in  very  attractive  colorings;  it 
costs  25  cents  a  yard.  Crash  is  now  of¬ 
fered  in  a  variety  of  colors  in  addition  to 
the  familiar  ecru;  it  is  smoother  in  tex¬ 
ture  than  ordinary  toweling,  but  other¬ 
wise  similar.  It  costs  18  to  25  cents  a 
yard.  Mercerized  cotton  and  linen  costs 
all  the  way  from  15  cents  to  $1  a  yard, 
and  the  styles  are  as  varied  as  the 
prices.  A  large  proportion  of  them  are 
striped,  th§  stripes  being  broader  than 
last  year.  Figured  white  madras  and 
white  cheviot,  either  basket  weave  or 
mercerized,  range  from  20  to  75  cents  a 
yard,  and  make  the  most  popular  wash 
w.aists.  For  general  wear  nothing  is 
more  serviceable  than  madras  with  a 
little  stripe  or  figure,  which  will  cost  15 
to  18  cents  a  yard.  It  washes  well,  irons 
smooth,  will  look  fresh  long  after  cham- 
bray  or  gingham  loses  color,  and  will 
outwear  two  cambrics  or  percales. 

« 

Egos  and  bacon  in  the  Italian  style 
make  a  very  nice  change  in  an  every¬ 
day  dish.  Pieces  of  bread  about  two 
inches  square  are  lightly  toasted,  then 


4321  Fancy  Stock  Collars, 
Medium  Size. 


cut  in  two  pieces  diagonally,  and  ar¬ 
ranged,  the  square  form  being  kept,  on 
a  hot  platter.  Small,  very  thin  slices  of 
bacon  are  broiled  to  the  curling-point, 
and  laid  upon  the  divided  squares,  a 
poached  egg  from  which  the  white  has 
been  cut  to  leave  only  a  narrow  rim, 


slipped  on  the  top.  A  bit  of  cress  is  put 
at  each  end  of  the  platter,  and  around 
the  eggs  Is  poured  a  tomato  sauce 
boiled  down  to  about  the  consistency  of 
thick  mayonnaise.  The  toast  and  bacon 
must  be  ready  and  kept  hot  in  the  oven 
while  the  eggs  are  quickly  poached  and 
served,  the  sauce,  of  course,  being  pre- 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  14th  page. 


m'lgoo”  family 

WASHER  FREE. 


4323  Child’s  Coat,  1 ,  2,  4  and  6  yrs* 


pared  in  advance  of  all.  The  bacon  may 
be  omitted  If  desired,  and  the  eggs  with 
tomato  sauce  will  make  an  appetizing 
dish  when  no  meat  Is  desired. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  stocks  illustrated  will  be  found 
very  helpful  and  suggestive.  They  are 
not  difficult  to  make,  neatness  of  work¬ 
manship  being  the  chief  requisite.  No. 
1  combines  a  plain  stock  with  a  curved 
over  portion  and  is  made  of  mousseline 
with  bands  of  silk,  dotted  with  French 
knots,  and  further  enhanced  by  appliqu6 
of  lace.  Uprights  of  tiny  silk-covered 
wire  keep  It  in  shape  and  the  over  por¬ 
tions  are  laced  together  with  narrow 
ribbon.  No.  2  is  made  of  lace  with  bands 
of  panne  velvet  and  includes  ties  of  Lib¬ 
erty  with  lace  ends.  No.  3  is  somewhat 
plainer  than  the  others  and  is  made  of 
silk,  enriched  by  either  embroidery 
worked  into  the  material  or  by  lace  or 
silk  appliquA  The  plain  stock  is  fin¬ 
ished  at  the  top  with  a  turn-over  por¬ 
tion,  and  at  the  lower  edge  with  ties 
that  are  knotted  at  the  center  front.  No. 
4  shows  a  deep  point  at  the  center  and 
allows  of  many  combinations  and  ma¬ 
terials,  but  as  shown  is  of  fillet  net 
with  bands  of  satin  and  a  single  motif 
of  lace  at  the  front.  It  is  held  in  shape 
by  strips  of  collarbone  stitched  to  the 
wrong  side.  No.  5  is  somewhat  severe 
in  cut  but  can  be  made  more  or  less  so 
as  the  material  is  lace  or  silk.  The  orig¬ 
inal  is  of  heavy  Venise  lace  bound  with 
silk  bands,  but  embroidery.  Oriental 
bands  and  what  not  can  be  substituted. 
The  under  stock  is  plain,  the  upper  por¬ 
tion  being  finished  and  mounted  over  it. 
Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 

The  child’s  long  coat  gives  the  fash¬ 
ionable  stole  effect  in  its  trimming.  The 
coat  is  made  with  plain  loose  fronts  and 
a  double  box-pleated  back  that  is  at¬ 
tached  to  a  yoke,  and  is  shaped  by 
means  of  shoulder  and  under-arm  seams. 
The  right  front  laps  over  the  left  and 
is  trimmed  to  suggest  the  stole.  Over 
the  shoulders  is  a  circular  cape  and  the 


Greatest  Invention  of  the  Age. 
Labor  and  Expense  of  Washing 
Clothes  Cut  In  Two. 

No  More  Stooping,  Rubbing  or  Boil> 
ing  of  Clothes. 

Every  Household  Needs  One.  " 


THE  “1900”  BALL-BEARING 
FAMILY  WASHER 


s  answeriiiK 
or  advance 
on  30  days 
is  unques¬ 
tionably  the  greatest  labor-saving  machine  ever  in 
vented  for  family  use.  Entirely  new  principle, 
it  is  simplicity  itself.  There  are  no  wheels,  paddles, 
rockers,  cranks  or  complicated  machinery.  It  re¬ 
volves  on  bicycle  ball-bearings,  making  it  by  far 
the  easiest  running  washer  on  the  market.  No 
strength  required,  a  child  can  operate  it. 

No  more stoopinv,riibbing,bi  ilingcf  clothes.  Hot 
waterand  soap  all  that  is  needed.  It  will  wash  large 
<]iiaiitities  of  clotbes  (no  matter  how  soiled) 
perfectly  clean,-4ii  <i  minutes.  Impossible  to 
injure  the  most  delicate  fabrics.  As  the  Sup’t.  of 
the  Savannah  Yacht  Club  says: 

"  //  is  a  luonder.  Our  ivas/iing  is  very  large  and 
“  we  i/ave  always  had  two  women  on  Monday  and  one 
"on  Tuesday.  Our  cook  and  the  yard  boy  \\n\\  <lo 
"the  washing  in  4  hours  much  better  than  before." 


uus  aavertisement.  without  deposit 
p.'iyment  of  any  kind,  freight  paid 
trial.  The  1900  Ball-lJearing  Waslu 


Newman,  Ills.,  July  5,  1900. 

1  can  testify  that  the  1900  is  the  best  washer  and 
the  easiest  ruimiiig  machine.  It  will  absolutely 
clean  the  clothes,  cuffs,  and  bottoms  of  ladies  white 
skirts  better  than  can  be  done  by  hand.  The  wash¬ 
ings  that  took  my  wife  from  5  to  7  hours  to  put  out 
by  hand,  can  easily  be  done  in  2  hours.  K.  A. 
SKINNER. 

Kensee.  Ky..  M.irch  21,  1900. 

I  did  a  double  washing  for  myself  yesterday  and 
made  0.5  cls.  from  my  boarders,  besides  all  my  cook 
ing,  milking  and  housework.  It  takes  less  soap  with 
your  machine  than  ill  the  old  way.  I  have  no  need 
of  the  washboard  any  more  Mrs.L.A.M.MtTON. 

Onalaska,  Wis.,Jan.  4,  1901. 

We  .are  a  family  of  5  and  as  I  had  a  3  weeks  wavh 
it  was  an  immense  one-  Had  it  all  oul  in  3  hours  and 
never  had  nicer  looking  clothes.  I  did  not  even  put 
my  hands  into  the  water.  I  cannot  too  strongly 
recommend  the  “1900”  washer.  Mrs  J..M.  WILSON 

Write  at  once  for  catalogue  and  full 
particulars  to 

“  1900”  WASHER  CO., 

143  G.  Slate  Street,  liingliaintou,  N.  Y. 


Farmers’ 

Telephones 

are  not  untried  novelties. 
Thousands  now  use  them 
dally.  For  this  purpose  there 
is  no  instrument  better  than 

OurStaLi\deLrd  No.  2, 

which  Is  shown  in  thecut  This  is 
no  trust  nor  monopoly  phone.  No 
rents,  no  royaltie.s.  All  your 
own.  Simple,  perfect  in  calling, 
sending  and  receiving.  Kqual  to 
any  phone  made.  We  furnish 
switchboards  and  all  aecess- 
oritss.  Does  it  interest 
yout  Write  for  our 
catalogue.  Sent  free. 

HE  U.  S.  ELECTRIC  MPO.  CO., 
SOO  P.ba  St..  Itutler,  I'a. 


neck  is  finished  with  a  turn-over  collar. 
The  sleeves  are  full  with  roll-over  flare 
cuffs  at  the  wrists.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  the  medium  size 
(four  years)  is  five  yards  21  inches  wide, 
2^4  yards  44  inches  wide  or  2%  yards  54 
inches  wide.  The  pattern  No.  4323  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  children  1,  2,  4  and  6 
years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 


Neglect  of  a  Cough  or  Sore 
Throat  may  result  in  an 
incurable  Throat  Trouble  or 
Consumption.  For  relief  use 
BROWN’S  BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES.  Nothing  excels  this  simple 
remedy.  Sold  only  in  boxes. _ 


With  ordinary  care  and 
usage — anywhere, 
at  any  time — 
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Pioneer  Days  iti  Western  New 
York. 

Seventy  years  ago  the  daughters  of 
the  early  settlers  held  the  distaff,  twisted 
the  spindle,  and  sent  the  shuttle  flying, 
while  the  Indigo  dye-pot  in  the  corner 
and  madder  from  the  apothecary’s  help¬ 
ed  to  clothe  the  young  girls  in  red,  white 
and  blue,  plaids  or  stripes.  This  was 
sufficiently  brilliant  to  puff  up  the  wear¬ 
er  with  pride,  but  it  was  not  so  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  source  of  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial  that  she  needed  to  be  told  “the 
poor  sheep  had  worn  this  very  clothing 
not  long  before.”  Patriotism  might  have 
suggested  that  red,  white  and  blue  were 
the  colors  of  the  country’s  flag;  I  doubt 
whether  the  little  wearer  knew  what  this 
flag  looked  like.  Pictures?  Yes,  we  had 
a  few;  Time  with  his  scythe  in  the  New 
England  Primer,  cutting  down  all,  both 
great  and  small,  and  a  little  later  Web¬ 
ster’s  Spelling  Book  furnished  us  two 
memorable  ones;  “The  Milkmaid,”  carry¬ 
ing  a  pail  of  milk  on  her  head,  and  a 
man  throwing  tufts  of  grass  at  a  small 
boy,  who  was  stealing  his  apples,  while 
the  thief  serenely  sitting  on  a  bough 
was  grinning  out  his  sense  of  the  humor 
of  the  situation,  ^sop’s  Fables  fur¬ 
nished  us  with  a  rude  kind  of  picture, 
representations  of  animals  and  events, 
but  everything  was  in  black  and  white. 
In  the  thirties  newspapers  had  not 
reached  us,  though  New  England  and 
Pennsylvania  country  places  were 
sparsely  supplied  with  them.  Uncle 
Sam’s  mail  system — I  cannot  call  it  mail 
facilities — was  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
the  period.  Rural  delivery?  Why  yes, 
I  suppose  it  was  the  beginning  of  things 
in  that  line.  A  letter  received  was  a 
marvelous  thing;  postage  might  be  pre¬ 
paid,  or  it  might  not,  and  the  sum  of 
money  put  Into  the  Government  Treas¬ 
ury  for  it  varied  according  to  the  dis¬ 
tance  It  had  been  carried;  perhaps  It 
was  never  more  than  25  cents.  No  little 
missives,  such  as  Invitations,  congratu¬ 
lations  and  letters  of  condolence,  which 
to-day  fly  like  leaves  of  the  forest,  ever 
passed  through  the  mails  for  any  short 
distances,  but  neighbors  were  kind  and 
fetched  and  carried  when  they  were  go¬ 
ing  to  and  from  “the  corners.”  This 
distinctive  name  was  often  given  to  the 
place  where  two  roads  met  and  crossed 
each  other,  making  four  corners;  here 
not  infrequently  was  the  chosen  center 
for  the  rural  store  and  post  office,  the 
gossipy  resort  and  favorite  lounging 
place  of  what  we  considered  the  thrift¬ 
less  farmers  of  the  neighborhood.  Our 
library,  which  was  probably  as  good  as 
any  in  that  region,  was  made  up  of  “The 
Book”;  to  this  volume  were  added  Ban¬ 
yan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  Baxter’s 
Saints’  Rest  and  Doddridge’s  Rise  and 
Progress;  these  last,  which  were  prob¬ 
ably  heirlooms,  were  bound  in  natural- 
colored  calf  stretched  over  clumsy 
pasteboard,  and  had  in  their  type  the 
old-fashioned  “s”  which  obliged  us 
youngsters  in  reading  them  to  look  up 
several  times,  and  often  to  go  over  the 
whole  word  to  decide  whether  it  was  f 
or  s.  The  New  England  Primer  and 
The  Shorter  Catechism  were  found  on 
the  shelves  for  the  children. 

The  children,  too,  had  their  share  of 
what  was  characteristic  of  the  period. 
They  went  to  school  of  course,  for  not 
to  know  how  to  read,  write  and  cipher 
would  have  been  a  burning  disgrace,  and 
this  education  was  sometimes  literally 
burned  into  them;  the  ferule,  which  the 
master  always  carried  in  his  hand,  as  a 
symbol  of  his  power,  left  many  a  smart 
and  even  scar  on  the  memory  of  the 
boys  of  that  early  day.  The  most  mem¬ 
orable  thing  of  those  times  was  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  the  teacher  in  the  modes  of 
punishment  used  by  him  as  helps  in 
teaching.  One  of  these  we  used  to  call 
“sitting  on  nothing.”  If  anyone  wishes 
to  try  this  let  him  lean  his  back  the 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs. Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


whole  length  of  the  spinal  column 
against  a  door,  then  sliding  down,  low 
enough  to  sit  on  a  hassock;  let  some 
friendly  hand  remove  the  hassock,  while 
the  victim  keeps  his  sitting  posture  un¬ 
changed  for  15  or  20  minutes,  and  you 
have  the  mode  of  torture  which  helped 
to  make  your  fathers  so  brave.  But  the 
extreme  penalty  was  what  we  called 
“hanging”;  this  was  not  frequently  re¬ 
sorted  to.  With  a  cord,  each  end  of 
which  had  been  tied  to  a  thumb,  the  boy 
was  so  hung  to  a  peg  that  his  toes  bare¬ 
ly  touched  the  floor;  a  boy  having  had 
more  than  his  share  of  this  special  kind 
of  punishment,  when  rallied  by  his  com¬ 
rades  about  it,  replied  with  grim  humor: 
“O!  It  is  nothing  to  be  hung  after  you 
get  used  to  It”  Children  were  made  to 
"toe  the  mark”  and  on  one  outstretched 
hand  to  hold  steadily  for  a  flxed  time  a 
load  of  books,  or  to  stand  by  a  hot  stove 
until  their  clothing  smelled  of  the  fire; 
or  to  stretch  themselves  from  one  crack 
in  the  schoolroom  floor  to  another,  after 
the  manner  of  the  game  of  leapfrog; 
this  was  surely  fine  primary  training 
for  admission  to  our  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point.  All  this  was  done  In  the 
district  schools  In  western  New  York 
during  the  thirties,  and  some  of  the 
barbarous  practices  lingered  Into  the 
forties.  A  schoolmaster  was  famous  ac¬ 
cording  as  he  had  the  power  and  skill 
to  lay  the  rod  heavily  on  the  backs  of 
the  “Winter  boys”;  these  same  big  boys 
had  bent  their  backs  to  the  burden  dur¬ 
ing  the  long,  hot  Summer,  accommodat¬ 
ing  them  to  the  hoe,  the  plow  and  the 
flail;  Winter  surely  was  the  time  to 
have  a  little  fun,  and  they  did  not  And 
the  rudimentary  studies  very  exciting. 

In  the  forties  orchards  had  grown  in¬ 
to  bearing,  and  the  parIng-bee  became  a 
favorite  amusement  with  the  young  peo¬ 
ple.  This  served  a  practical  purpose, 
for  here  the  youth  could  study  the 
habits  of  the  girls  of  his  set,  their  apti¬ 
tudes  for  the  real  work  of  life,  and  here 
he  often  decided  who  should  be  his  life 
companion.  Sometimes,  trying  to  peep 
behind  the  heavy  curtain  which  hid  the 
future,  a  girl  would  take  an  apple  par¬ 
ing  (It  must  be  whole,  without  a  flaw 
from  stem  to  eye,  or  the  charm  would 
be  broken),  and  standing  up  would 
whirl  It  three  or  four  times  around  her 
bead,  then  drop  it  suddenly  on  the  floor, 
when  it  was  expected  to  shape  Itself  Into 
the  Initial  letter  of  the  swain  whom  she 
was  to  take  “for  better  or  worse.” 

A  department  store  is  spoken  of  now¬ 
adays  as  a  modern  invention.  The  name 
may  be  new  but  the  thing  is  old.  Let 
me  describe  a  baby  one  which  belongs 
to  the  thirties.  The  owner  of  this  one- 
department  department  store,  who  was 
an  original  thinker  (otherwise  called 
queer),  was  known  as  a  thrifty  man:  he 
had* no  doubt  adopted  Dr.  Franklin’s 
maxim:  “A  penny  saved  is  a  penny 
gained,”  which  is  the  key  that  surely 
unlocks  the  door  to  great  accumulations. 
The  accumulations,  which  in  this  case 
lay  piled  together  on  every  side  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  represented  every  de¬ 
partment  from  dry  goods  to  groceries, 
woodenware,  notions,  hardware,  etc.,  so 
that  a  man  said  to  a  friend  who  was 
with  him  in  the  store  one  day:  “I  do 
not  believe  you  can  ask  for  anything 

that  Mr.  -  cannot  furnish  here.”  By 

way  of  a  tester  the  customer  called  for 
an  article  which  could  not  be  found  in 
the  famous  A.  T.  Stewart  establishment 


If  you  use  Grain-0  in  place  of 
coffee  you  will  enjoy  it  just  as 
much  for  it  tastes  the  same ;  yet,  it 
is  like  a  food  to  the  system,  dis¬ 
tributing  the  full  substance  of  the 
pure  grain  with  every  drop. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocers  everywhere ;  15c.  and  25c.  per  package. 


In  New  York,  nor  in  that  of  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  John  Wanamaker.  When  he 
said:  “Have  you  a  goose  yoke,  Mr. 

- ?”  the  proprietor  stooped  down  and 

brought  out  the  rare  article  from  under 
his  counter! 

An  Irishman  in  our  country  at  this 
time  was  a  rarity.  Dolly  Madison,  in 
the  White  House  at  Washington,  wrote 
a  few  years  earlier:  “Heavy  forest  trees 
are  everywhere  around  us,  but  hired 
laborers  are  so  few  that  we  cannot  get 
wood  enough  to  keep  us  warm.”  The 
Irishman  was  the  first  or  at  least  one 
of  the  earliest  to  respond  to  this  demand 
for  laborers,  and  good,  sturdy  help  he 
was;  his  rollicking  fun  and  witticisms 
lightened  many  a  load  In  this  workaday 
world.  'The  Africans,  it  is  true,  were 
here,  but  they  had  not  come  of  their 
own  free  will,  impelled  by  Inherent 
vigor  and  love  of  independence;  this 
people  would  ill  have  suited  New  Eng¬ 
land  rush  and  robustness,  which  must 
have  looked  upon  them  much  as  Miss 
Ophelia  did  in  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin. 

The  Presidential  election  of  1840 
stirred  this  section  as  nothing  had  done 
before.  Mass  meetings  and  parades, 
catch-words  and  songs  were  ushered  in 
with  loud  hurrahs  which  helped  to  seat 
in  the  Presidential  chair  “Tippecanoe  and 
Tyler  too”  (for  they  were  both  of  them 
Presidents),  and  to  defeat  Van  Buren, 
of  whom  we  used  to  sing:  “Van,  Van  is 
a  used-up  man.”  This  same  Van  we 
came  later  to  know  as  a  man  of  un¬ 
ruffled  good  temper  and  most  affabre 
manners.  After  Henry  Clay  had  used 
his  strongest  invectives  against  him  in 
his  public  speeches  In  the  Senate,  Van 
would  in  his  blandest  manner  take  a 
seat  beside  his  opponent,  saying:  “I  am 
not  so  bad  after  all,  Harry;  take  a  pinch 
of  snuff.”  Whether  the  silver-tongued 
orator  took  the  proffered  treat  from  the 
extended  snuff  box  deponent  salth  not. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


A  Generation  Ago 

coffee  could  only  be 
bought  in  bulk.  The 
20th  century  way  is  the 


LION  COFFEE 

way — sealed  pack¬ 
ages,  always  clean, 
fresh  and  retaining 
its  rich  flavor. 


SKUNKE’. 

and  al  I  other  Raw  Pura;  also  Cattle  and  Horae  Hides 

shipped  to  at  willbring  tho  Former  oodTrepper  10  to  60% 
more  then  I  Isold  nthome.  WowuteTer;  Farmer,  Trader, 
Trapper  and  Bnjer  la  the  U.B.  and  Canada  to  ship  Us  Baw 
Furs  and  Hides  to  ns.  Highest  market  prices  and  pmmpt 
cash  retaras gnaranteed.  Wrltefer  oar  price  list,  skipping 
tags,  Same  Laws,  etc.  ANDERSCH  BROS., 
Ofpt.  59  Main  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


I  don’t  make 
all  the  lamp 
chimneys;  no 
trouble  with 
mine. 

Macbeth. 

My  name  on  every  one. 

If  you’ll  send  your  address.  I’ll  send  you 
tlie  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


,'S 
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DIETZ 

Gold  Blast  Lanterns 

feed  on  the  fresh,  pure  air  to  make  their 
clear,  strong,  steady,  white  Uprhtand  they 
never  blow  out  in  the  wind.  That  is  what 
cold  blast  means  and  the  principle  la 
worked  out  to  perfection  in  the 

Dietz  Blizzard  Lantern. 

It’s  the  lantern  for  absolute  safety  and  to 
Ki  ve  (treat  service  In  a  hundred  household 
duties.  Globe  is  raii^,  lowered  and  locked 
by  convenient  side  l^er.  You  never  re¬ 
move  It  to  trim,  nil,  liprht  or  extintrulsh. 
One  flllinK  runs  it  19  hours.  See  that  you 
(tetalHETZ  whenyou  (to  to  buy.  The 
name  is  on  every  one.  It  you  don’t  see  it 
don’t  take  the  lantern.  If  your  dealer 
won’t  send  for  it  write  to  us.  Write  any¬ 
how  for  our  froo  Untom  catalog  sad  make  your  own  choico. 

R.vE.  DIETZ  COMPANY, 

87  Laight  St.,  New  York. 

Established  1810. 


OL  Per  Annum 

on  Your  Savings 

GUARANTEED 


riEPOSITS  may  bo  made  or  withdrawn  at  any 
^  time  and  bear  carain(;g  for  every  day  Invested. 
Payable  quarterly  by  check.  Our  operations  are 
confined  to  strictly  high-grade,  gilt-edged  real- 
estate  securities.  Our  business  Is  non-speculative 
and  regularly  inspected  by  and  under  absolute 
supervision  of  State  Banking  Department. 

Write  at  once  for  full  particulars  and  indorsements 
of  prominent  clergymen  and  profctaUMial  men. 

Paid  In  Capital  Assets  Surplus 

»1, 000,000  #1,000,000  *185,000 

Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Go., 

1134  Uroatlway,  New  York. 

TERRIFF’S  PERFECT  WASHER 

CCilT  Ay  TD|AI  a  positive  guarantee  to  wash  the 

Ok II  I  Un  1 11  111 L  collarsandwristbandsofithe  dirtiest  shirt 
perfectly  clean,  without  the  use  of  the  washboard  or  hand  rubbinff, 
with  no  injury  to  the  most  delicate  fabric.  Will  do  a  family  wash¬ 
ing  in  one  hour;  saves  time,  labor  and  expense. 

FQPP  We  want  good,  reliable  and  industrious  agents,  and  in 
rilkki  order  to  secure  your  help  will  send  one  of  our  washers 
absolutely  FREE.  Write  today  for  FREE  catalogue  and  full  particulars. 
PORTLAND  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  165  Pearl  St.,  Portland,  Mich. 


WONDERFULLY  PROFITABLE  BUSINESS. 

coo  MFN  nnri  WOMEN.  Al  home  or  traveling,  *11  or  only  spare  lime.  Kosily  learned.  No 
f  o^o^cheme.  Costs  nothing  to  Investigaie.  Write  Today.  Pave  Crawford, 

ff  “ues*?  "iide  $48.  75^rst  week.  I>.  Casmn,  of  Texas,  *16.  a  day.  A.  W.  Bush,  of 

III  as  hicb  as  *11.50  a  day.  SamT  Brown,  of  Me.,  *87.  one  week,  only  part  tnue-  A.  Johiwn, 
of  MlSn  nlatinV  1  did  10  years  ago  Is  clwln*  perfect  saUSactlon.  Mr.  Reed,  of  O.. 

*88.  S'r'sf  wlekf  M».  L.  M  Inderson^S.SO  to  *.60  a  dav  hundred,  of  other,  mah- 
ine  money— go  ye  and  do  likewise.  Let  us  start  you  In  trold.  Silver,  Nickel  and 
Metal  Platlna  Business.  New,  Quick  l^oMss.  The  profits  wUla^e  you. 

LET  US  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS. 

You  can  positively  make  *5  to  *lo  a  day, 
at  home  or  traveling,  taking  orders,  using  and  selling 
Prof.  Gray’s  new  line  of  guaranteed  Plating 
Machines.  Unequalled  for  plating  watches,  jewelery, 
lablew&rc,  bicycles,  all  metal  goods*  Heavy  plate. 

Warranted.  No  experience  ncccaaary* 

We  do  plating  ourselvec.  HaTC  years  of  experience.  I 
Manufacture  the  only  practical  outfits,  including  all 
tools,  lathes  and  materials.  All  sizes  complete.  Beady  I 
for  work  when  received.  Guaranteed.  WE  TEACH 

YOU  the  art»  furnish  recipes*  formulas  and  trade  secrets  FREE. 

THE  ROYAL,  Prof.  Gray’s  now  Immersion  process.  Quick.  Easy.  Latest 
method.  Ooods  dipped  in  melted  metal,  taken  out  instantly  with  fine,  brilliant, 
beautiful  plate,  ready  to  deliver.  Thick  plate  every  time.  Gnaranteed  5  to  10  years.  A 
boy  plates  from  SOO  to  800  pieces  tableware  daily*  $10  to  $80  worth  of  soods. 

No  pollMhlngr*  arlndlne  or  electricity  necessary. 

DEMAND  FOR  PLATING  18  FENORMOU8.  KTery  family,  hotel  and  resUurant.  hare  goods  plated 
instead  of  buying  new.  It’/ cheaper  aud  better.  Every  store,  jeweler,  shop,  factory,  bare  goods  needing  plating. 

You  will  not  need  to  canvass.  Our  agents  have  all  the  work  they  can  do.  People  bring  it.  You  can  hire  boys 
cheap  to  do  your  plating,  the  same  as  we,  and  solicitors  to  gather  work  for  a  small  per  cent.  Replating  is  honest  and 
legitimate.  Cnstomers  delighted.  WE  ARE  AN  OLD  ESTABLISHED  FIRM.  Been  in  business  for  years. 

Capital  $100.00000.  Know  what  is  required.  Our  customers  have  the  benefit  of  our  experience*  so  that 
failure  Is  next  to'impossiblo.  WE  ARE  RE8PON81BLE  and  Guarantee  Kverythingr.  Reader,  here 
is  a  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  go  in  business  for  yourself.  We  start  you.  Now  Is  the  time  to  make  money.  I 
WRITE  TODAY.  Our  New  Plan.  Samples.  Testimonials  and  Cireulars  FREE.  Don’t  wuiL  Send 
iM.7ouraddreiiao,  wa;.  6BAT  A  OO.,  PLATING  WOBK8,  S65  Miami  Building.,  CINCINNATI,  OUlO. 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK'S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLESALE  PEICE8. 

New  York,  January  30,  1903. 

GRAIN.— Wheat,  No.  1  northern  Spring, 
88=^ :  No.  2.  red,  81%;  No.  1,  hard  Duluth, 
90%.  Corn,  No.  2,  mixed,  elevator,  71.  Oats, 
No.  2,  mixed,  43.  Rye,  State  and  Pa.,  56@ 
57.  Seeds,  Toledo  clover,  March  delivery, 
$7.40;  Timothy,  $1.95. 

FEED.— Spring  bran,  20-rb.  sacks,  $20@ 
20.50;  middlings,  $21@24;  linseed  meal,  $27.50; 
dried  brewers’  grains,  $15.25. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Hay,  No.  1,  ^@1; 
No.  2,  85@92%;  No.  3,  75@80;  clover,  mixed, 
75@80;  clover,  65@70;  salt,  45@55.  Straw, 
long  rye,  75(g/^;  short,  55@W;  oat  50{§)55. 

BEANS.— Marrow,  choice,  $2.75;  medium, 
$2.35;  pea,  $2.37%;  red  kidney,  $3@3.05;  white 
kidney,  $2.70@2.75;  black  turtle  soup,  $2.50; 
yelow  eye,  $2.70@2.75;  lima.  Cal.,  $3@3.05. 

MILK. — New  York  Exchange  price  $1.71 
per  40-quart  can,  or  3%  cents  per  quart  to 
shippers  in  the  26-cent  freight  zone. 

BUTTER.— Creamery,  extra,  Ib,  26;  firsts, 
24@25;  seconds,  22@23;  lower  grades,  19@21; 
held,  extras,  25;  firsts,  23(g?24;  lower  grades, 
19@22.  State  dairy,  half-tubs,  fancy,  24%@ 
25;  firsts,  23@24;  seconds,  21@22;  thirds,  18@) 
20;  tins,  etc.,  18@23.  Western  imitation 
creamery,  finest,  21;  fair  to  good,  19@20; 
lower  grades,  17ig)18.  Western  factory, 
fresh,  small  tubs,  fancy,  20;  large  tubs, 
fancy,  19%;  choice,  18@18%;  lower  grades, 
16(^7%;  held,  finest,  18;  lower  grades,  16@ 
17%.  Renovated,  extras,  20;  choice,  19;  com¬ 
mon  to  good,  17@18;  packing  stock,  solid 
packed,  15@16;  rolls,  choice,  18;  common  to 
prime,  15@17. 

CHEESE.— State,  full  cream,  small.  Fall 
made,  fancy,  14%;  small,  late  made,  choice, 
13%@14;  small,  good  to  prime,  13%(g)13%; 
small,  common  to  fair,  11@13;  large.  Fall 
made,  fancy,  14%;  large,  late  made,  choice, 
13%;  large,  good  to  prime,  13%;  large,  com¬ 
mon  to  fair,  11%@13;  light  skims.  Fall  made, 
choice,  12%@12%;  Winter  made,  choice, 
11%@11%;  part  skims,  prime,  11@11%;  fair 
to  good,  9%@10%;  common,  6@7. 

EGGS.— Jersey,  State  and  Pa.,  fancy,  se¬ 
lected,  white,  28;  fresh-gathered,  fancy, 
mixed,  25;  State  and  Pennsylvania,  fair  to 
good,  22@24;  held  and  mixed,  20@21;  West¬ 
ern,  fresh-gathered,  fancy,  23;  fair  to  good, 
21@22;  inferior,  19^0;  Kentucky,  fair  to 
choice,  20@23;  Tennessee,  fair  to  prime, 
20@22%;  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  inferior, 
18@19;  fresh-gathered,  dirties,  dozen,  16@17; 
refrigerator.  Fall  packed,  common  to  ch’ce, 
17@19;  Spring  packed,  best,  18;  fair  to  good. 
Summer  packed,  common  to  prime,  15(?il6; 
limed,  choice,  17%@18;  fair  to  good,  16@17. 

HOPS.— N.  Y.  State,  1902,  choice,  lb,  35@ 
37;  medium,  32@34;  ordinary,  30@31;  olds,  8@ 
12%. 

GINSENG.— Northern  and  Eastern,  $6@ 
5.50;  Western,  $4@$4.50;  Southern  and  South¬ 
western,  $3.75@4.25. 

ORANGES.— New  York  auction  sales: 
California  navel,  $2@3.15;  Florida,  bright, 
$2.50<g)4;  russet,  $2.25@3.25.  Grape  fruit,  Fla., 
$2.50@6. 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS.— Cucumbers,  $1 
@1.50;  lettuce,  dozen,  25@60;  mushrooms, 
lb,  25@^;  radishes,  100  bunches,  $2@3.50; 
rhubarb,  dozen  bunches,  40@75;  tomatoes, 
lb,  20@35. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— Apples,  evap.,  fancy, 
lb,  7@8;  choice,  5%@6%;  prime,5%@5%;  com¬ 
mon,  4@5;  sun-dried.  Southern,  sliced,  4^ 
5%;  quarters,  4@6%;  prime  100  lbs,  $2.37@2.45; 
common  to  fair,  $1.75@2.25;  cores  and  skins, 
prime,  100  lbs.  $1.37@1.45;  common,  $1.25. 
Raspberries,  evaporated,  23;  huckleberries, 
17@18;  blackberries,  8%@9;  cherries,  22. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples,  Spitzenburg, 
cold  storage,  fancy,  bbl.,  $3.50@4;  average 
prime,  $1.50@2.50;  King,  cold  storage,  fancy, 
bbl.,  $3@3.50;  average  prime,  $].50@2.50;  Ben 
Davis,  fancy,  cold  storage,  $2.50@3;  aver¬ 
age  prime,  $1.50@2.25;  Baldwin,  cold  storage, 
fancy,  $2.50@2.75;  average  prime,  $1.50@2; 
Greening,  fancy,  cold  storage,  $2.50@3;  aver¬ 
age  prime,  $1.50@2;  poor  to  fair  grades.  $1@ 

1.50.  Pears,  Kieffer,  bbl.,  75@1.50.  Cran¬ 
berries,  Cape  Cod,  sound,  bbl..  $10@12;  com¬ 
mon,  $6@9;  Jersey,  bbl.,  $10@11;  crate,  $3@ 

3.50.  Strawberries,  Florida,  quart,  26@40. 

VEGETABLES.— Potatoes,  Bermuda,  bbl, 
prime,  $4@4.50;  seconds,  $2.50@3;  Long  Isl¬ 
and,  in  bulk,  bbl.,  $2@2.25;  State,  Pa.  &  W’n, 
180  lbs.,  $1.50@2;  Jersey,  bbl.,  $1.75@2;  Maine, 
sack,  $2@2.25;  German  and  Belgium,  prime, 
168- tb  sack,  $1.75@1.85;  Sweets,  So.  Jersey, 
bbl.,  $2.50@$4;  half-bbl.  basket,  $1@$1.60.  Brus 
sels  sprouts,  quart,  5@15.  Beets,  Charles¬ 
ton,  100  bunches,  $2@3.50  New  Orleans,  bbl., 
$2@3;  old.  bbl.,  $1@1.25.  Carrots,  Bermuda, 
crate,  50^5;  New  Orleans,  100  bunches,  $2@ 
2.50;  old,  bl.,  $1@1.25.  Cabbage,  Danish  seed, 
red,  ton,  $10@12;  Danish  seed,  white,  $7@9; 
domestic,  white,  ton,  $5@7;  red,  bbl.,  $1@1.25; 
white,  60@75.  Cauliflowers,  California,  case, 
$1@3.  Celery,  California,  case,  $4@4.50; 
State,  large,  dozen,  50@60;  medium  size, 
25@40;  small,  10@20.  Chicory,  New  Orleans, 
bbl.,  $2@4.  Escarol,  New  Orleans,  bbl. 

4.  Eggplants,  Florida,  choice,  box,  $3@3.50; 
poor  to  fair,  $1@2.50.  Kale,  Norfolk,  bbl., 
40@50.  Kohlrabi,  New  Orleans.  100,$2@$3.  Let¬ 
tuce,  Florida,  fancy,  basket,  $1.75@2.50; 
poor  to  average  best,  5@1.50:  New  Orleans, 
$1@2.  Onions,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  red.  bag, 
$1@1.50;  Connecticut,  white,  bbl..  $2.50@5: 
yellow,  $1.75@2.25;  red,  $1.50@2:  State  and 
Western,  white,  bbl.,  $2@3;  yellow,  $1.50@ 
1.62;  red,  $1.25@1.65;  Bermuda,  crate,  $1.75; 
Havana,  crate,  $1.50@1.75.  Peppers,  Fla., 
carrier,  $2@2.75.  Peas,  Florida,  crate,  $2@4; 
California,  box,  $1.50@2,  Parsnips,  old,  bbl, 
75@$1.  Parsley,  Bermuda,  box,  25@$1;  New 
Orleans,  100  bunches,  $2@l50;  Florida,  bskt, 
$1@1.25.  Radishes,  Norfolk,  basket,  $1@2; 
New  Orleans,  bbl.,  $3@4.  Romaine,  Ber¬ 
muda,  box,  25@1.  Spinach,  Norfolk,  bbl., 
$1@1.^.  String  beans,  Fla.,  wax,  crate, 
$1.50@3;  Florida  green,  crate,  $1,50@3.50. 
Squash,  marrow,  bbl..  $1@1.25:  Hubbard, 
bbl.,  $1@1.25.  Turnips,  Canada,  Russia,  bbl., 
S0@85;  Jersey,  Russia,  75@80.  Tomatoes, 
Florida,  carrier,  $1,50@3.50. 

GAME.— English  snipe,  dozen,  $1.50@2.25: 
plover,  golden,  $2.5@3;  grass,  $1.50@3;  wild 
ducks,  canvas,  pair,  $2@3;  red  head.  $1.50® 
2;  ruddy,  $1.25@1.50;  mallard,  75@1;  teal,  40@ 
60.  Rabbits,  pair,  15@16;  Jacks,  30@40. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.— Calves, 
veals,  prime,  lb,  11@11%;  common  to  good, 


9@10%;  grassers,  6@7.  Lambs,  “hothouse,” 
head,  $5@11;  Winter,  head,  $3:^.  Pork.  Jer¬ 
sey,  light,  lb,  8%@9;  medium,  8%@8%; 
heavy,  prime,  7%(g«.  Pork  tenderloins,  lb, 
20@21. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Fowls,  sel’ted,  heavy, 
lb,  14;  roasters,  young,  12;  old,  10;  turkeys, 
14@15;  ducks.  Western,  pair,  80@1;  South¬ 
ern  and  Southwestern,  70@80;  geese.  West¬ 
ern,  pair,  $1.75@1.87;  Southern  and  South¬ 
western,  $1.50@1.62;  live  pigeons,  pair,  20@25. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Turkeys,  select¬ 
ed,  young  hens,  20;  young  toms,  19@20; 
mixed,  fancy,  19@20;  fair  to  prime,  16@18; 
old,  16;  common,  13@15.  Chickens,  Phila., 
broilers,  lb,  23@26;  roasters,  19^0;  mixed 
sizes,  16@18;  State  and  Penn.,  broilers,  fey, 
21@23;  fancy  roasting,  16@17;  mixed  sizes, 
14@15;  State  and  Penn.,  poor,  11@12%;  Ohio 
and  Michigan,  scalded,  average  best,  14; 
other  Western,  average  best,  13%@14;  fair 
to  good,  12@13;  Capons,  Ohio,  fancy,  large, 
19@20;  mixed,  16@18;  other  Western,  choice, 
16@18.  Fowls,  Ohio  and  Michigan,  scalded, 
fancy,  13%@14;  other  Western,  fancy,  13@ 
13%;  Western,  fair  to  good,  12@12%.  Ducks, 
fancy,  17@18;  Western,  fair  to  good,  13^6; 
geese,  fancy,  12@12%;  Western,  fair  to  good, 
10@11;  squabs,  prime,  large,  white,  dozen, 
$3.75;  mixed  $2.75@3;  dark,  $2@2.50. 

TOBACCO.— No  new  features  reported. 
Prices  unchanged  from  last  report. 

LIVE  STOCK 


NEW  YORK.— Native  steers,  $4  25@5.25. 
Calves,  veal,  $5@9.50;  barnyards,  $3.50@4. 
Sheep,  $3@4.50;  lambs,  $4.75@6.35. 

EAST  BUFFALO.- Calves,  $5.50@9.  Sheep, 
$4.25@4.65;  lambs,  $4.25@6.  Hogs,  heavy  and 
medium,  $6.90@7;  Yorkers  and  pigs,  $6.85@ 
6.95;  roughs,  $5.80@6.20. 

CHICAGO. — Steers,  good  to  prime,  $4.60@ 
5.90;  poor  to  medium.  $3@4.50;  Stockers  and 
feeders,  $2.25@4.40;  Texans,  $3@4.50;  can- 
ners,  $1.40@2.40.  Calves,  ^.50^.  Sheep, 
$3.50@5;  Iambs,  $4.60@6.35.  Hogs,  mixed  and 
butchers,  $6.40@6.60;  good  lo  choice,  heavy, 
$6.70@6.92%;  light,  $6.20@6.40. 


No.  1  quality. 
Black  bear 


FURS. 

Nor.  West. 
&  Eastern. 
.$20.00@$30.00 


Gubs  &  yearlings.  5.00@  15.00 


Wolverine  .  4.00@ 

Lynx  .  4.00@ 


8.00 

8.00 


Rabbit  . @ 

Mink  .  2.00@ 

Muskrat,  Winter.  17@ 

Fall  .  12@ 

Kits  .  3@ 


3.50 

18 

13 

4 


S’th’n  & 
So.  W’n 
$15.00@$25.00 
4.00®  12.00 


Badger  . 

...  1.00®  1.50 

60® 

80 

Otter  . 

..  7.00®  10.00 

5.00® 

9.00 

Beaver,  large  . . 

,..  6.00®  8.00 

6.00® 

7.00 

Medium  . 

..  5.00®  6.00 

4.00® 

5. 00 

Silver  fox  . 

,..  50.00®200.00 

. @ 

Cross  . 

,..  8.00®  25.00 

. @ 

Red  . 

..  2.00®  4.00 

160® 

2.60 

Gray  . 

...  1.00®  1.25 

80® 

1.00 

Fisher  . 

. .  5.00®  10.00 

. 

Wolf,  prairie _ 

,..  1.25®  1.75 

75® 

1.50 

Timber  . . 

...  2.00®  4.00 

1.60® 

3.00 

Wild  cat  . 

Civet  cat  . 

House  cat,  black. 
Colored  . 

60g 

1.50 

40® 

20® 

76 

25 

26 
10 

Marten,  dark . 

6.00®  : 

15.00 

.....# 

Pale  . 

3.00® 

5.00 

. @ 

Skunk,  black . 

1.70® 

1.80 

1.60® 

1.60 

Half-striped  _ 

1.10® 

1.20 

1.00® 

1.10 

Long  striped.... 

90® 

1.00 

. @ 

Striped  . 

60® 

70 

60® 

60 

White  . 

30® 

40 

25® 

35 

Raccoon  . 

1.00® 

1.65 

60® 

L25 

Opossum,  large. . . 

60® 

70 

50® 

60 

Medium  . 

35® 

40 

26® 

30 

Small  . 

10® 

15 

8® 

10 

l.C 


16« 

IK? 

3(? 


1% 

2.00 

18 

12 

4 


AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS  MEET. 


The  American  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  its  annual  meeting  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel,  New  York,  January  29. 
About  30  were  present.  The  secretary 
gave  a  detailed  report  showing  that  much 
work  has  been  done  and  the  Association’ 
is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Among  other 
things  he  spoke  of  the  need  of  Increased 
interest  in  home  dairy  tests.  The  treas¬ 
urer  reported  a  balance  of  $4,201.08  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  $1,143.46  in  the  secretary’s  hands. 
On  recommendation  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  10  cows  were  admitted  to  the  ad¬ 
vanced  registry,  having  met  all  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Association.  The  need 
of  proper  representation  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition  was  discussed,  and  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  secretary  were  authorized  to  ap¬ 
point  committees,  from  one  to  three  in  all 
States  deemed  advisable  to  confer  with 
other  breeders’  associations  and  take  need¬ 
ed  action  to  secure  a  fair  share  of  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  St.  Louis  fair,  to  assist 
cattle  men  in  making  a  creditable  showing. 
Prof.  Voorhees,  of  the  New  Jersey  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  said  that  in  their  tests  Ayr- 
shires  stand  as  high  as  any  breed  for  milk 
production.  He  emphasized  the  need  of 
care  in  feeding.  He  had  noticed  that  a 
great  many  cows  are  not  properly  fed,  not 
that  they  are  not  given  enough,  but  in 
many  cases  there  is  such  a  lack  of  uni¬ 
formity  as  to  cause  fluctuation  in  the  milk 
flow.  This  has  been  largely  overcome  at 
the  Station  by  growing  crops  that  furnish 
a  succession  of  forage  during  the  season, 
instead  of  depending  on  pasture. 

Officers  elected  for  the  coming  year  were: 
President,  George  H.  Yeaton,  Dover,  N. 
H. ;  vice-presidents,  Obadiah  Brown,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.;  Charles  C.  Doe,  South  New¬ 
bury,  Vt. ;  Dr.  Thomas  Turnbull,  Jr.,  Alle¬ 
gheny,  Pa.,  and  Etna  J.  Fletcher,  Green¬ 
field,  N.  H. ;  secretary  and  editor,  Charles 
M.  Winslow,  Brandon,  Vt.;  treasurer, 
Nicholas  S.  Wlnsor,  Greenville,  R.  I.; 


members  of  executive  committee  for  three 
years.  J.  F.  Converse,  Woodville,  N.  Y.,  and 
J.  Andrew  Casterline,  Dover,  N.  J. 


Wants,  tor  Sale  or  Eichange 


Waterproof  Cloth. — For  those  who  wish 
to  use  waterproof  cloth,  let  them  try  lin¬ 
seed  oil  diluted  with  either  turpentine, 
benzine  or  alcohol,  and  apply  with  a  com¬ 
mon  hand-spray.  The  less  oil  in  the  cloth 
the  more  flexible.  d.  t.  m.  s. 

Indiana. 

Mulch  or  Cultivate.— As  I  have  read 
and  understand  the  writers  on  the  care  of 
an  orchard  I  believe  that  some  one  or  all 
should  define  the  words  mulch  and  culti¬ 
vate.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  to  mulch  or  cul¬ 
tivate  the  result  is  about  the  same,  as 
when  you  do  one  you  do  both. 

Decatur,  Ind.  d.  t.  m.  s. 

Meat  Cutter. — I  have  found  that  a  Uni¬ 
versal  meat  chopper  No.  2  makes  a  good 
green  bone  cutter  for  poultry.  I  would 
not  believe  It  until  I  saw  it,  but  my  wife 
cut  up  all  the  bones  of  a  large  fowl,  includ¬ 
ing  the  leg  bones.  Of  course  It  ought  also 
to  cut  up  many  soft  bones  of  pigs  and 
lambs.  People  with  a  few  hens  who  can¬ 
not  see  their  way  to  purchase  an  expensive 
cutter  can  now  make  available  much  waste 
bone.  p.  H. 

Ludlow,  Vt. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  14th  page. 


CATARRH  CAN  BE  CURED. 

Catarrh  is  a  kindred  ailment  of  consumption,  long 
considered  incurable;  and  yet  there  is  one  remedy 
that  will  positively  cure  catarrh  in  any  of  its  stages 
For  many  years  this  remedy  was  used  by  the  late  Dr. 

Stevens,  a  widely  noted  authority  on  all  diseases  of 
the  throat  and  lungs.  Having  tested  its  wonderful 
curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  and  desiring 
to  relieve  human  suffering.  I  will  send  free  of  charge 
to  all  sufferers  from  Catarrh,  Asthma,  Consumption, 
and  nervous  diseases,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French 
or  English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and 
using.  Sent  by  mail  by  addressing,  with  stamp, 
naming  this  paper,  W.  A.  NOYES,  847  Powers  Block, 
Uochester,  N.  Y. 


UU ANTED— Agents  to  sell  Nursery  stock;  whole  or 
'  ’  part  time.  Fast  selling  specialties.  Choice  terri¬ 
tory.  Protective  Nurseries,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


MONEY 


is  easily  made  by  any  honest 
boy,  girl,  man  or  woman  selling 
our  high-grade  seeds.  Immense 
possibilities ;  no  cash  till  seeds 
are  sold.  For  particulars  address 
L.  P.  GUNSON&  CO.,  Dept.  D,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Oldest  Cnrnmi^moti  n®^  York. 

Lfiucai  Est.  1838,  Butter, cheese, 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits. 
M.  B,  WOODWARD,  802  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


Wanted — Situation  as  foreman  or  gen¬ 
eral  manager  on  farm.  Always  sober,  honest  and 
capable.  Best  of  reference  will  be  furnisned.  Address 
C.  D.W.,  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farm  Manager  wants  situation  by 
March  1.  Best  of  references  from  former  and  present 
employers  as  to  ability  and  trustworthiness.  Address 
FARM  MANAGER,  Station  6,  Jersey  City  P.  O., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


A  man  sbout  to  establish  a  family 

trade  In  butter,  desires  to  correspond  with  a  creamery 
that  will  furnish  butter  in  fancy  %-pound  prints. 
GEORGE  JEHL,  786  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Wanted — Married  man  to  work  on  fann; 
tenement;  no  children.  Strictly  temperate,  honest 
and  reliable.  State  ago,  wages  and  experience. 

Address  FRANK.  HARDY,  Essex,  Mass. 


400  acres  of  the  best  fruit  land  in 

Virginia,  near  railroad;  $10  per  acre.  A  good  invest¬ 
ment.  For  farms  and  orchards,  write 
Albemarle  Immigration  Society,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


pARMS — Ranches,  Wild,  Mineral  &  Timber  Lands. 
'  Sell  or  trade.  We  control  millions  of  acres.  Any 
State.  Cheapest,  best.  Describe  wants. 

W.  W.  Gavltt  &  Co.,  Bankers  &  Brokers,  Topeka,  Kan 


I  Jill n — Two  small  tracts  in  the  heart  of  the  San 
bAHII  Joaquin  Valley.  Finest  Fruit  and  Alfalfa 
land.  No  agents  need  apply.  To  actual  homeseekers 
an  exceptional  opportunity.  Investigate. 

JAMES  L.  HOWELL,  Poplar,  California. 


The  largest  bearing  Winesap  Orchard 

in  Piedmont,  va..  for  sale.  700  acres  fertile  land  at 
base  of  mountain.  Nearly  200  acres  in  bearing  apples, 
mostly  Wlnesaps,  which  grow  to  great  perfection.  In 
season  1901  one  block  of  seven  acres  produced  1.100 
barrels  merchantable  VVinesaps,  which  sold  on  tree 
for  $2,500.  Good  buildings;  convenient  three  depots; 
first-class  location.  Trees  healthy.  Death  owner 
reason  for  selling.  Price,  $25,000.  For  details  write 
to  Box  282,  Lynchburg.  Va. 


I  HAVE  LIVED 

in  Kittitas  County,  Washington,  continuously  for  18 
years.  Send  me  a  10-cent  coin  and  a  two-cent  stamp, 
and  I  will  tell  you  why  I  think  it  the  best  place  in  the 
United  States  for  a  Dairy  Farm. 

JAMES  END8LBY,  Ellensburg,  Washington. 


FOR  CAI  |I~Farm  of  107  acres;  good  land; 
run  vHLb  town  of  Lawrence,  St.  Lawrence 
Co.;  %  mile  from  R.  R.  station.  $1,000  worth  of  wood 
on  place;  living  water;  good  meadows  and  buildings. 
Farm  can  carry  15  cows,  team  and  some  young  stock. 
Two  district  schools  mile;  Union  Free  school  1)4 
mile;  convent  1  mile;  5  churches  1)4  mile.  Just  the 
place  for  quiet,  convenient  home.  Write  for  particu¬ 
lars.  J.  O’DONOVAN,  Brasher  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  good  opening  for  Florist  and  Market  Gar¬ 
dener.  Trade  established.  Modem  10-room  house. 
Elegant  grounds ;  ample  buildings ;  large  green¬ 
house.  Eleven  acres  loam  soil.  Fine  assortment 
of  fruit.  Good  market;  telephone;  one-half  mile 
to  electric  cars  and  post-office.  Price.  $4,000, 
worth  $5,000.  Address  FLORIST,  care  The  R.  N.-Y. 


WANTED 

Eggs  and  Butter  of  all  grades. 

Write  for  particulars. 

J.  ALBRETH,  1508  Lexington  Ave.,  NewYork.N.Y. 


GXO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1876.  PRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
country  produce,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  36  Little  ISthi  St.,  New  York. 


Spring  Lambs  and  Calves 

Poultry,  Eggs,  Fruits,  Vegetables  and  Hothouse 
Products.  We  make  a  specialty  of  choice  Spring 
Lambs,  and  can  obtain  top  i)rices.  Write 
us  what  you  have  for  sale. 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


PI  n\/CD~Crreen  Cured  Fine  Cut  Clover  for  sale. 
uLU  V  Ln  Estabrook  Fruit  Farm.  B.  89,  Athens.  Pa 


ORIUAF0R107 

All  about  laud  of  suushine  and  flowers; 
rural  home  life;  industries;  tales  of  pioneer 
^days  and  the  new  west.  •  6  months*  trial  of 
this  big  magazine  for  10c.  Questions  answered, 
THK  WESTEliK  EMPIliJS,  15  Times  BHg,  Los  Angeles 


OX7JE;  GJ.RU 

batches  1733  chicks.  One  woman  2496. 
One  man  2632.  Many  others  do  equally 
well  with  the  PERFECTED  HATCH- 
INQ  SYSTEM.  Beats  incubators.  Book¬ 
let  free.  F.  GB.UNDy.Morri8onville,  Ill. 


COUNTRY  RESIDENCE  FOR  SALE. 

Within  one  hour  of  New  York,  and  one  mile  from 
station;  10J4  acres.  Now  house  with  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  8  large  rooms  heated  by  hot  water;  hot,  cold 
and  spring  water  on  all  fioors;  hydrants  for  irrigation. 
Good  bam,  large  tenant  house.  Plenty  of  all  kinds 
of  fralts  in  bearing.  Healthy  location,  good  neigh¬ 
bors.  Many  attractive  features  too  numerous  to 
mention  here.  Full  description  and  terms  on  appli¬ 
cation.  LEVI  BELL,  Sparkill,N.  Y. 


NAMES  OF  FARMERS  WANTED 

The  Valley  Fanner  wants  names  and  addresses  of 
farmers  anywhere  in  the  U.  8.  They  want  to  get  them 
interested  in  their  big  farm  magazine,  which  now  has 
a  circulation  of  over  100,000  copies  and  is  acknowledged 
to  be  the  best  farm  paper  i  n  the  W est.  The  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  is  50c.  per  year,  but  if  you  will  send  them 
five  farmers’  names  and  addresses  and  ten  cents  in 
■tamps  or  silver,  they  will  enter  yon  as  a  snbsoriber 
fully  paid  for  a  whole  year.  Address 

Valley  Farmer,  89  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 


Wanted,  to  correspond  with  a  woman 
willing  to  live  on  a  western  farm ;  tall,  fair  lady  with 
auburn  or  golden  hair  preferred.  No  objection  to 
nationality  or  want  of  means  if  moderately  well  edu¬ 
cated.  Am  bachelor,  37  years  old.  R  feet  6  inches  tall, 
weight  210  pounds,  worth  about  $2,00(1.  Do  not  use 
tobacco  or  liquor.  WASHINGTON  FARMER,  care 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY 


IS  THE  STANDARD 
ST£AM PUMPS,  m  UFTS.i^ 


GASOLINE  ENCINESi#M, 
wmreron  c/ucuiak  as 

TUP  AUPDirALI  lAICI  I  UlADi/r 


THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 


AURORA. m.- CHICAGO.-  DAlLAS.TtX' 


WHY  DO  FENCE  MEN  AND  FARMERS 

buy  wire  and  staples  from  local  dealers  and  pay  big 
profits?  Why  not  order  Coiled  Si)ring,  plain  and  barb. 
Wire  at  wholesale  prices.  Wire  Fence  16c.  to  35c.  per 
rod.  Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

W.  HILL  SMALL.  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 


BALANCED  RATION 

FOB  READERS  OF 

The  Rural  IMew-Yorker 


Rubber  Goods 


repaired  at  home.  Coats. 
Boots.  Arctics,  Rubbers. 
Rubber  Boot  Soles  and  Heels.  Repair  Outfit,  25  cents 
Agents  Wanted. 

CONNECTICUT  RUBBER  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


RUPTURE 


CURED  while  yon  work.  You  pay 
_  $4  when  cured.  No  cure  no  pay 

ALEX.  8PEIRB,  Box  831,  Westbrook,  Maine. 


HOARD’S  DAIRYMAN,  the  leading  Dairy 
authority  of  this  country.  Brim  full  every  week 
of  the  best  thoughts  and  expressions  of  practical 
men.  It  covers  the  field  of  dairying  thoroughly, 
handling  the  w  hole  ground  of  dairy  work  from 
the  field  to  the  cow  and  market ;  treating  upon 
every  question  of  interest  in  the  dairy.  Invaluable 
to  every  farmer  who  desires  to  be  successful  with 
nis  cows. 


HO!  HO!  HO! 


—For  a  very  limited  time  I 


made  of  )4-inch  slats  at  the  extreme  low  price  of  lOe. 
each.  For  information  write  at  once.  Manufactured 
and  sold  by  J.  B.  GOOD,  Seville,  Ohio. 


Both  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
and  Hoard’s  Dairyman,  one 
year,  for  $1.65. 
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MARKET  NOTES 


big  peanut  sales.— The  goober,  as 
it  is  familiarly  called  In  the  South,  is  a 
small  afEair,  yet  It  is  proving  a  money¬ 
maker  for  Virginia  farmers  this  year,  large 
numbers  of  whom  have  sold  their  crops 
for  70  cents  per  bushel.  A  great  many 
peanuts  are  shelled  and  sold  to  confec¬ 
tioners,  or  made  into  salted  peanuts,  which 
are  taking  the  place  of  almonds  for  cheap 
trade. 

POTATOES.-=-Domestic  stock  has  re¬ 
mained  nearly  unchanged  In  price  for  sev- 
weeks,  the  receipts  and  demand  be¬ 
ing  about  on  a  level.  Bermuda  potatoes 
sell  slowly.  Arrivals  from  Europe  are 
light  and  will  probably  continue  so  unless 
some  unexpected  shortage  in  domestic 
tubers  occurs.  In  sweet  potatoes  $2.50  to 
$4  per  barrel  covers  the  range  of  South 
Jersey  stock,  except  on  some  fancy  lots 
that  it  would  be  misleading  to  quote. 

LONDON  FUR  SALES.— Reports  received 
thus  far  indicate  a  generally  higher  range 
of  prices  than  last  year  on  most  small 
furs.  The  percentages  of  gain  are  about 
as  follows;  Otter,  10  per  cent;  marten,  Vl^k\ 
badger,  15;  house  cat,  25;  skunk,  10  to  40, 
mink,  15;  raccoon,  20,  and  muskrat,  35. 
Brown  and  black  bear  went  20  per  cent 
lower,  and  wild  cat  10  per  cent.  Red  fox 
sold  the  same  as  last  March.  Prices  here 
are  somewhat  unsettled,  but  will  soon 
adjust  themselves  probably  on  a  generally 
higher  level  in  sympathy  with  the  results 
of  the  London  sales. 

WOOL. — Business  is  quiet  and  mostly 
confined  to  present  needs  of  mill  men,  who 
show  no  disposition  to  stock  up  heavily. 
Dealers  are  not  inclined  to  make  con¬ 
cessions  in  prices.  Nominal  quotations  on 
domestic  fleeces  are;  Delaine,  26@27;  extra 
pulled,  scoured,  48@50;  X  and  XX,  28(g)32. 
The  attendance  at  the  present  London  wool 
sales  is  large  and  buying  active.  Follow¬ 
ing  are  some  of  the  prices  obtained;  1,500 
bales  New  Zealand,  scoured,  12i/^@40  cents; 
32,000  bales  New  South  Wales,  scoured, 
24@48:  1.400  bales  South  Australia,  greasy, 
ll<g/23;  2,300  bales  Natal,  scoured,  15@33  cents. 

apple  wood.— Several  readers  ask  re¬ 
garding  the  market  for  this  wood.  Form¬ 
erly  pipe  manufacturers  used  large  quan¬ 
tities,  but  now  a  variety  of  gum  wood  has 
largely  taken  its  place.  There  is  some  de¬ 
mand  for  it  for  tool  handles;  but  handle 
manufacturers  say  that  they  get  about  all 
that  they  require  at  little  above  cordwood 
rates  from  nearby  farmers,  and  do  not  care 
to  make  contracts  for  shipments  from  a 
distance.  Extra  fine  sound  apple  wood  of 
fair  size,  say  12  inches  in  diameter,  suit¬ 
able  for  cabinet  work,  would  be  handled  by 
lumber  dealers  in  this  city,  but  stuff  of 
this  type  is  extremely  scarce,  and  ship¬ 
ments  are  not  encouraged.  Many  hard¬ 
wood  dealers  have  on  hand  apple  that  is 
unsalable  on  account  of  being  wormy  or 
shaky,  or  having  a  grain  so  contrary  that 
it  can  be  surfaced  only  with  a  scraper  and 
sandpaper. 

GREEN  VEGETABLES.— New  Orleans 
salads  are  meeting  a  fair  trade  when  in 
good  condition,  sales  of  escarol  as  high  as 
$5  per  barrel  being  reported.  Florida  peas 
and  string  beans  drag  along  mostly  far  in¬ 
side  of  extreme  quotations.  This  is  not 
because  people  do  not  care  for  choice  out- 
of-season  peas  and  beans,  but  because 
practically  all  of  this  long-distance  stuff 
is  inferior  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Most  buyers  prefer  to  wait  until 
the  nearby  product  Is  on  hand.  Norfolk 
kale  and  spinach  are  meeting  a  good  de¬ 
mand.  although  at  considerably  reduced 
prices  from  last  year.  Old  cabbage  is  plen¬ 
tiful  and  low,  white  domestic  seed  going 
as  low  as  $5  or  $6  per  ton.  That  raised 
from  imported  seed  runs  about  $2  a  ton 
higher.  This  distinction  is  made  because 
the  foreign  seed  is  supposed  to  produce 
superior  cabbage.  While  this  may  be  the 
rule,  there  is  doubtless  home-grown  seed 
that  is  just  as  good,  the  product  of  which 
is  marketed  with  that  from  Danish  seed. 

DON’T.— This  is  for  anyone  about  to  send 
low  grade  or  mixed  lots  of  apples  to  this 
market  in  boxes.  So  many  shipments  of 
this  sort  have  been  seen  lately  that  a 
word  of  warning  seems  timely.  In  one 
place  we  noticed  a  lot  of  mixed  apples  in 
returnable  berry  crates,  the  kind  that  had 
seen  two  or  three  years  of  service.  They 
were  big  and  little,  smooth  and  knotty, 
and  red,  white  and  green.  The  commission 
man  had  a  letter  from  the  shipper,  stating 
that  they  were  a  choice  lot,  and  that  he 
expected  a  considerable  premium  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  being  sent  in  this  shape,  as 
he  noticed  that  western  boxed  apples 
brought  high  prices.  A  weather-beaten 
crate  is  not  to  be  recommended  as  an  apple 
package.  It  might  be  excusable  if  the  ap¬ 
ples  were  choice,  although  we  think  that 
the  rusty  old  package  would  discount  the 
fiuit,  and  believe  that  a  bushel  of  apples 
fit  to  sell  in  this  way  is  worth  a  new  pack¬ 
age.  Low-grade  apples  sell  better  in  bar¬ 
rels.  In  small  packages  they  seem  to  show 

off  worse  than  they  really  are.  In  nearly 


every  case  in  the  boxed  fruit  quoted  as 
selling  for  $2  or  more,  every  apple  is  fine 
enough  to  put  on  an  exhibition  plate.  The 
culls  are  disposed  of  in  some  other  way. 
'Ihe  profits  are  not  so  great  as  might  be 
imagined,  yet  there  is  ordinarily  a  better 
margin  than  on  barrel  shipments  of  the 
same  grade  of  fruit,  and  there  is  the  addi¬ 
tional  advantage  of  getting  choice  trade 
that  would  not  handle  barrel  lots.  The 
unsatisfactory  small-package  shipments  re¬ 
ferred  to  damage  the  box  trade  and  preju¬ 
dice  commission  men  so  that  they  discour¬ 
age  anything  but  barrel  shipments. 

_  w.  w.  H. 

Our  Benevolent  Feudalism,  by  W.  J. 
Ghent.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 
Price,  $1.25.  A  volume  of  less  than  200 
pages,  and  a  singularly  able  review  of 
present  social  and  economic  conditions, 
marshalling  the  Indisputable  and  unflatter¬ 
ing  events  of  the  current  trend  of  the  times 
to  the  unevitable  conclusion  that  we  have 
practically  returned  to  a  condition  of  feu¬ 
dalism  under  which  a  handful  of  money 
lords  and  trust  magnates  Impose  their  will 
upon  a  graded  mass  of  subordinates,  who 
are  in  the  main  content  to  submit  to  this 
irregular  domination  in  return  for  an  Im¬ 
aginary  protection  from  panics  and  severe 
commercial  disturbances.  This  feudal  dom¬ 
ination  is  to  be  largely  benevolent,  the 
magnates  granting  their  loyal  retainers  a 
passable  subsistence  in  return  for  unques¬ 
tioning  fidelity.  The  rewards  for  subservi¬ 
ency  in  the  way  of  recognition  and  employ¬ 
ment  are  those  most  conducive  to  main¬ 
taining  the  ascendency  of  the  lords  of  cap¬ 
ital.  The  loudly  proclaimed  gifts  to  char¬ 
ity  in  the  way  of  college,  hospital  and  li¬ 
brary  donations,  and  the  much  belated  ad¬ 
vance  of  railroad  workers’  wages  are  mere 
crumbs  from  the  general  loot  of  public 
resources,  but  quite  sufficient  to  amuse  and 
conciliate  the  dependent  retainers.  There 
Is  much  veiled  satire  in  the  canting  pre¬ 
tensions  of  timorous  conservatives  and  re¬ 
spectables  who  so  dread  antagonism  of  the 
magnates  that  they  submit  to  and  finally 
endorse  every  new  imposition  and  en¬ 
croachment  on  our  ancient  theory  of  Indi¬ 
vidual  opportunity.  One  may  quarrel  with 
the  author’s  conclusion  that  an  acknowl¬ 
edged  system  of  money  lordship  and  indus¬ 
trial  serfdom  is  at  hand,  but  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  startling  array  of  facts  here 
gathered  is  not  conducive  to  easy-going 
optimism  on  the  part  of  those  who  prefer 
to  think  everything  Is  in  the  best  possible 
condition.  It  is  not  so  stated  in  plain 
terms,  but  the  broad  inference  is  given 
that  farmers  and  wage-workers,  w'ho  really 
hold  the  balance  of  political  and  econom¬ 
ical  power  in  this  country,  do  not  exercise 
their  privileges  with  much  discretion.  A 
thoughtful  reading  of  Chapter  IV.,  begin¬ 
ning  on  page  47,  of  this  remarkable  book 
by  a  few  hundred  thousand  independent 
workers  might  do  much  to  avert  the  un¬ 
comfortable  prediction  here  so  ably  ex¬ 
pressed. 

WORN  TO  A  SHADOW. 

When  there  is  a  falling  off  in  flesh  in 
■woman  or  man  there  is  « something 
wrong.''  And  that  something  wrong  is 
generally  a  loss  of  nutrition  due  to  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  stomach  and  the  other  organs 
of  digestion  and 
nutrition.  Some¬ 
times  this  loss  of 
flesh  is  a  c  c  o  m  - 
panied  by  variable 
appetite,  but  in 
many  cases  the  ap¬ 
petite  does  not  fail 
and  there  may  be 
a  constant  desire 
to  eat.  Languor, 
nervousness,  irri¬ 
tability,  sleepless- ' 
ness,  are  symptoms 
often  associated 
with  this  loss  of 
nutrition  and  fal¬ 
ling  off  in  flesh. 

Doctor  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical 
Discovery  cures 
disease  of  the  stom¬ 
ach  and  other  or¬ 
gans  of  digestion 
and  nutrition.  It  enables 
the  perfect  digestion  and  assimilation  of 
food  so  that  lost  flesh  is  regained  and 
the  physical  health  re-established. 

"I  had  suffered  from  indigestion  and  only 
those  who  have  suffered  from  it  know  what  It 
really  is,”  writes  Mrs.  M.  T.  Fagan,  of  1613  l^ast 
Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y,  "I  had  had  severe 
attacks  of  headache  and  dizziness,  with  cold 
hands  and  feet ;  everything  I  ate  distressed  me, 
bowel*  were  constipated  and  /  was  growing  vtry 
thin  and  nervous.  I  cannot  half  express  the  bad 
feeling*  I  had  when  I  commenced  taking  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery.  I  took  nine 
bottles  of  the  ‘Discovery’  and  have  taken, 
several  bottles  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets. 

I  commenced  feeling  better  with  the  first  bottle 
aud  kept  on  improving.  Now  I  am  so  greatly 
improved  in  health  my  friends  often  spe^  of  it. 

I  most  heartily  recommend  these  medicine*  to 
*11  suffering  as  I  was.” 

The  People’s  Common  Sense  Medical 
Adviser,  in  paper  covers,  is  sent  free  on 
receipt  of  21  one-cent  stamps  for  ei^ense 
of  mailing  only.  Addreaa  Dr.  V. 
Pierce,  N.  Y. 


SAVE-THE^  HORSE” 


(TRADE-MARK) 


Need  one  wonder  why  our  written  guarantee,  which  accompanies  every  bottle, 
was  constructed  so  it  is  equivalent  to  a  bond  ’? 

ELIZABETH  WAGON  WORKS, 
B.  F.  STRAUSS,  Prop’r, 

35=41  SOUTH  SPRING  STREET, 
ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 


B.  W.  CRAPtH,  iUntftt. 
ftOBBitT  ouarowwoiirst. 


LOUIS  BACKMAmt. 

463  Broooe  St.  New  York. 


The  Northboro  Woolen  Mills. 


CkapinvOU,  _ 

Mum.  riU«r..k  WBpHMu  MU. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Troy,  N.T.: 

Gentlemen — I  purchased  several  bottles  of  “Save- 
the-Horse”  Spavin  Cure  for  myself  and  friends  during 
the  last  four  months.  The  first  case  on  which  I  used 
itwasab.ad  splint,  and  to  my  astonishment  It  not 
only  took  out  the  soreness  but  removed  the  splint. 

Second  case— My  brother-in-law  had  a  valuable 
mare  with  a  hone  spavin,  and  at  my  suggestion  he 
tried  “Save-the-Horse";  In  this  case  the  bunch  is  not 
entirely  removed,  but  all  the  soreness  and  lameness 
is  gone,  and  the  mare  travels  as  sound  as  a  colt. 

Third  case — I  tried  it  on  the  well-known  black  pacer 
Alhambra,  record  2:08)^,  sired  by  Legal  Tender  Jr. 
This  horse  was  lame  when  I  purchased  him.  with  a 
strained  tendon  on  nigh  hind  leg.  I  tried  all  kinds  of 
liniment  before  using  yours;  yours  at  $5  per  bottle 
seemed  a  pretty  high  price;  but  I  had  to  come  to  it, 
as  none  of  the  other  liniments  had  done  any  good. 
I  used  one  and  a  half  bottles  of  “Save-the-Horse,” 
and  he  seems  to  be  entirely  cured.  I  have  him  out 
every  day,  and  hardly  ever  take  a  ride  but  he  gets  one 
or  two  brushes  before  getting  home.  All  I  can  say  is 
that  “Save-the-Horse”  has 
done  splendid  for  me,  and  I 
know  of  nothing  Its  equal. 

Very  truly, 


Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen— W ith  three  bottles  of  “Save-the-Horse” 
I  removed  a  thoroughpln  on  one  leg,  and  cured  a 
spavin  on  the  other  leg  on  one  of  my  horses.  I  appre¬ 
ciate  what  “Save-the-Horse’  has  done  In  my  case, 
and  will  show  the  horse  to  anyone  who  desires  to  see 
it.  Very  truly,  B.  F.  STKAUSS,  Prop’r. 


Horse  can  be  worked  with  either  .shin  or  ankle 
boots,  as  no  harm  can  possibly  come  by  either  de¬ 
struction  of  hair  or  scalding  of  the  limb._  “Save- 
the  Horse”  can  be  applied  in  all  conditions  and 
extremes  of  weather — hot  or  cold. 


POSITIVELY  AND  PERMANENTLY  CURES 
BONE  and  Bog  Spavin,  Ringbone  (except  Low 
Ringbone),  Curb,  Thoroughpln,  Splint,  Capped 
Hock,  Shoe  Boil,  Weak  and  Sprained  Tendons, 
and  all  Lameness. 

Contains  no  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate  or  other 
forms  of  mercury,  or  any  injurious  ingredient. 

Cures  without  scar,  blemish  or  loss  of  hair. 

$5  PER  BOTTLE. 

Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle,  constructed 
to  convince  and  protect  yoti  fully.  The  need  of  sec¬ 
ond  bottle  is  almost  improbable,  except  in  rarest 
cases.  Guarantee  covers  effectiveness  of  1  bottle. 

Copy  of  guarantee  sent  upon  application. 

^  a  bottle  at  all  dealers’  and  druggists’,  or  sent 
prepaid  by  the  manufacturers. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO„  Troy,  N.  Y..  Mfrs. 


Corn  Planting 


iiiiist  bo  well  and  carefully  done,  as  the  fu¬ 
ture  crop  depends  u  pon  it.  For  all  purposes, 
in  any  soil,  on  all  kinds  01 
ground  nothing  equals  the 


SPANGLER 


CORN  PLANTER. 

It  saves  time,  labor,  money  and  inRorosiho  crop.  You 
know  when  it  is  working  j  you  can  see  the  corn  on  its 
way  to  the  ground.  Made  with  or  without  fertlllier 
attachment,  ^ew  device  for  sowing  peas,  beans,  ensi* 
lai;e,  corn.  etc.  Wo  also  make  the  famous  Spangler  Low- 
Down  Drain  and  Fertilizer  Drill*  Write  for  catalog  and  circ* 

SPANGLER  MANUFACTURIN6  CO.,  SOSQueen  St.,  York,  Pa. 


UNION  LOCK  POULTRY  FENCING 

HAS  BEEN  FULLY 
TESTED  AND  FOUND 
SUPERIOR  TO  ALL 
OTHERS. 

Will  fit  uneven 
ground  w  i  t  li  o  u  t 
cutting.  Every  part 
can  be  stretched 
perfectly.  Made  of 
high  grade  galvanized  steel  wire.  All  horizontal 
lines  lire  cables,  making  it  stronger.  I  las  fine  mesh 
at  the  bottom  for  small  cliicks.  We  also  make 
extra  lieavy  for  gardens,  lawns,  etc.  The  largest 
poultry  farms  are  using  this  fence — pver  700  rods 
by  I.akewood  (N.  J.)  I•'arm  Co.  We  pay  freiglit 
and  satisfy  every  one  or  no  sale.  Can  ship  from 
N.  V.,  Chicago,  or  San  Francisco.  Write  for 
freelcatalogof  Farm,  I.awn  and  Poultry  Fencing. 

CASE  BROS.,  Box  340,  Colchester,  Conn. 


A  LITTLE  TIME 


:TH  1  ^^FROSf 

— 

Spent  in  looking  up  the  fence  question  pays.  Secure 
our  catalogue  describing  the  Frost— the  heaviest  and 
strongest  fence  made.  Will  last  20  to  30  years  if  prop¬ 
erly  constructed.  Agents  wanted. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


WIRE  FENCE  stock  fence  aOo  per  t  od. 

Heiid  for  pricelist  and  FREE  calalocue  of  W  ire 
.Fence  and  full  line  of  Fence  Supplies. 

W.  M.  MASON  &  CO.,  Box  67,  Leesburg.  Ohio. 


-  - 
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It 

Isn’ 
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•’PAGE"  that  made  the  fence  famous;  it’s  the 
qaality  which  the  name  stands  for. 

PAGE  tVOVKS  WIBK  FENCE  CO.,  ADBIAN.MICH. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


Famous 


BUCKEYE- 

Feed  Mills. 


Most  complete  line  of  Power 
Mills  and  Geared  Mills  with 
Horse  Power  on  the  market. 
Grinds  corn  and  coband  allsmall 
I  grain  and  grinds  fine.  Withand 
withoutpow  er  attachment  for  run¬ 
ning  shellers,  feed  cutters,  wood 
saws,  etc.  Fully  guaranteed  and 

_ I  sold  on  10  Days’  Trial  in  com- 

I  petition  with  any  other  mill.  Full  line  of  Horse  Powers. 
Our  Prices  are  low.  It  pays  to  get  the  best  mill  right  on 
the  start.  Write  at  once  for  catalogue  No.15  tothe 

BUCKEYE  FEED  MILL  CO..  SPRINGFIELD.  0. 


Scratches, 
Grease  Heel, 
Mud  Fever, 
Hoof  Rot  and 
Speed  Cracks 

Cases  where  ulcerations  extend  with  transverse 
cracks  which  open  at  every  step  and  often  bleed,  no 
matter  how  complex,  aggravated,  deep-seated,  or 
chronic,  if  treated  according  to  directions  as  given  on 
circular  with  every  box,  positively  cured  with 

VETERINARY  PIXINE 

If  a  light  application  is  used  before  speeding,  driv¬ 
ing  in  wet,  muddy  or  slushy  weather,  or  In  the  snow, 
your  horse  will  never  have  speed  cracks,  scratches  or 
grease  heel. 

It  will  keep  the  hoofs  healthy,  soft  and  In  perfect 
form. 

For  Old  and  Chronic  Sores,  Etc. 

Heals  collar  and  saddle  galls,  hopple  chafes,  ab¬ 
scesses,  Inflammatory  swellings,  sores  and  all  skin 
disease,  and  restores  the  hair  to  natural  color.  In 
cases  or  emergency  it  is  invaluable. 

This  penetrating,  stimulating,  soothing,  absorbing, 
antiseptic,  healing  ointment  heals  from  beneath  the 
surface  by  disinfecting  the  parts,  subduing  the  inflam¬ 
mation  and  stimulating  healthy  granulation,  not  by 
drying  and  scabbing. 

2  oz  .  25c.;  8  oz.,  50c.;  5-lb.  pkge  ,  $4. 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


Spsiviiv 

Cvirb 

SpIii\I 


Cure  These  Blemishes 

Also  Ringbone,  hard  or  soft 
enlargements.  Sweeny,  Knee- 
SpmngiFistnlaand  Poll  Evil. 
Slight  cost  and  certain  onree. 
Two  big  booklets  telling  how 
to  do  it  sent  free.Write  today. 

rLBlIINe  BROS.,  ChpmHU, 
233  Union  8tocliTar.1t. Chicago,' 


ARROW  BRAND 


ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO. 

136  Water  St.,  New  York^ 


Asphalt 
Ready  Roofing: 
can  be  very 
advantageous¬ 
ly  applied  on 
SILOS,  Farm 
Buildings  or 
.Slieds  by  any 
handy  mau-W 
Send  for  free 
samples. 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
f^erate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  V. 


STEEL  ROOFING 

FREIGHT  CHARGES  PAID  BY  US 

Strictly  new,  perfect.  Semi  -  Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  2  feet  wide,  6  feet  long.  The 
best  llu.iHiig,  Siding  or  Ceiling  you  can  use. 
No  experleiiee  necessai'y  to  lay  it.  An 
ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the  only 
tools  you  need.  We  furnish  nails  free 
and  paint  roofing  two  sides.  Comes 
either  flat,  corrugated  or  “V”  crimped. 
Delltered  free  of  all  ebargea  to  all  points 
In  the  U.  S..  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  North  of  the  Ohio  River 

At~$2.25  PER  SQUARE 

Prices  to  other  points  on  application*  A  square  means  100 
square  feet.  Write  for  free  Catalogue  No.  57 
UIICA6O  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  W.  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago 


THE  KELLY  fSolMIll 

does  perfect  work 
grinding  ear  corn, 
In  husk  or  out,  mixed 
feed  In  any  propor¬ 
tions,  with  or  without 
clover,  cotton  seed, 
Kaffir  corn,  or  any 
grain  that  grows.  Has 
duplex 
grinding 
surfaces, 
andshows 
a  greater 
capacity, 
per  unit, 
of  driving 
power  than  any 
other  mill. 
Gives  a  uniform 
grist  for  stock 
feed  of  any  de¬ 
sired  fineness. 
Fvery  machine 
tested  and  guaranteed.  Send  for  our  new  catalogue 
and  Prof.  Miles’  essay  “The  Economy  of  Ground 
Feed,”  free.  TIIK  O.  S.  KKLLY  CO., 

Dept.  X.  .Sprlugftield,  Ohio. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  7,  190:^ 


FOR  YOUR 


Farm,  Home,  or  Business, 

CAN  GET 


No  matter  where  your  property  is  located  or  what  it  is  worth. 


If  I  did  not  have  the  ability  and  facilities  to  sell  your  property,  I  certainly  could 
not  afford  to  pay  for  this  advertisement.  This  “ad.”  (like  all  of  my  other  “ads.”)  is 
practically  sure  to  place  on  my  list  a  number  of  new  properties,  and  I  am  just  as  sure  to 
sell  these  properties,  and  make  enough  money  in  commissions  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the 
“ad.”  and  make  a  good  profit  besides.  Tliat  is  why  I  have  the  largest  real  estate 
business  in  the  world  to-day. 

Why  not  put  your  property  among  the  number  that  will  be  sold  as  a 
result  of  this  “ad.” 

I  will  not  only  be  able  to  sell  it— sometime— but  will  be  able  to  sell  it 
quickly.  I  am  a  specialist  in  quick  sales.  I  have  the  most  complete  and  up- 
to  date  equipment  in  the  world.  I  have  branch  offices  throughout  the  country 
and  a  field  force  of  2,500  men  to  find  buyers. 

I  do  not  handle  any  of  the  side  lines  usually  carried  by  the  ordinary  real 
estate  agent.  I  do  not  make  any  money  through  renting,  conveyancing,  mort¬ 
gages,  insurance,  etc.  I  MUST  SELL  real  estate— and  lots  of  it,  or  go  out  of 
business.  I  can  assure  you  I  am  not  going  out  of  business.  On  the  contrary, 

I  expect  to  find,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1903,  that  I  have  sold  twice  as  many 
properties  as  I  did  in  1902,  but  it  will  first  be  necessary  for  me  to  “list  ” 
more  properties.  I  want  to  list  YOURS  and  SELL  it.  It  doesn’t 
matter  whether  you  have  a,  farm,  a  home  without  any  land,  or  a  busi¬ 
ness  ;  it  doesn't  matter  what  it  is  worth  or  where  it  is  located.  If  you 
will  fill  out  the  blank  letter  of  inquiry  below  and  mail  it  to  me  to-day, 

I  will  tell  you  how  and  why  I  can  quickly  convert  your  property 
into  cash,  and  will  give  you  my  complete  plan  (free)  and  terms 
for  handling  it.  The  information  I  will  give  you  will  be  of 
great  value  to  you  even  if  you  should  decide  not  to  sell.  You 
liad  better  write  to-day  before  you  forget  it. 

If  you  want  to  buy  any  kind  of  a  Farm,  House  or  Business,  in  any  part 
of  the  country,  tell  me  your  requirements.  I  will  g-uarantee  to  fill  them 
promptly  and  satisfactorily. 


mM 


& 


Suite  1440, 


W.  M.  OSTRANDER, 

North  American  Building,  PHILADELPHIA. 


If  You  Want  to  SELL,  Fill  Ouf,  Cut  Out,  and 
Mail  this  Coupon  to  Me  To-day. 


•  •  . m 

TF.  M.  Ostrander, 

1440  NoHli  American  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Plense  send  wltiimit  cost  to  me,  a  plan  for  finding  a  cash  buyer 

for  my  propeHy,  which  ccmslsts  of . 

in  the  tawn  or  city  of . 

County  of . and  State  of . 

and  which  I  desire  to  sell  for  $ . 

The  plan  is  to  he  based '  upon  the  folloiving  brief  desm'iptum  of  the 
property: . 


Name . . . 
Address . 


i- 


If  You  Want  to  BUY,  Fill  Out,  Cut  Out,  and 
Mail  this  Coupon  to  Me  To-day. 


— '• . m 

W.  M.  Ostrander, 

1440  Noith  Amet'lcan  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

With  a  vleiv  of  buying,  I  desire  infornmtlon  about  properties 
lohlch  correspond  approximately  loith  the  following  specifications : 

Kind  of  PropeHy . : . 

Size . suite . 

City  or  County  or  part  of  State  irrefetred . 

The  pi-ice  imist  be  between  $ . and  $ . 

I  will  pay . down,  and  the  balance . 


I 


Name . . 

Address .  fe-. 
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WAKING  UP  A  LAZY  ORCHARD. 

HOW  A  WESTERN  NEW  YORK  MAN  DID  IT. 

Culture  and  Cover  Crops. 

AN  UNPROFITABLE  ORCHARD.— I  was  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  orchard  problem  presented  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  issue  for  January  10,  as  the  conditions  there 
given  are  much  the  same  as  those  I  ran  up  against 
on  a  much  smaller  scale  in  my  own  orchard;  and,  as 
concrete  results  rather  than  theories  appeal  to  most 
of  us,  particularly  when  they  seem  to  support  those 
theories,  I  may  be  excused  in  giving  an  account  of 
what  has  been  done.  My  orchard  consists  of  about 
100  trees;  70  Baldwins,  20  Greening,  and  10  Russet. 
These  trees  run  from  eight  to  14  inches  in  diameter, 
all  except  10  or  12,  which  are  too  small  to  cut  much 
figure  as  yet.  It  was  set  27  or  28  years  ago.  Up  to 
1898  it  was  kept  most  of  the  time  in  grass  which  was 
cut  for  hay.  It  had  been  pretty  well  pruned  but  that 
was  all.  With  us  the  apple  crop  had  come  to  be  a 
standing  joke,  one  year  we  picked  four  bushels,  an¬ 
other  seven.  In  the  whole  life  of  the  orchard  I  doubt 
whether  200  barrels,  largely  very  inferior  fruit,  had 
been  gathered. 

STIRRING  IT 
UP.— The  soil  is 
mostly  stiff  red 
clay  with  some¬ 
what  lighter  soil 
in  the  hollows, 
and  is  rather  low 
and  wet  natural¬ 
ly.  It  had  been 
plowed  late  in 
the  Fail  of  1897, 
and  the  following 
Spring  was  culti¬ 
vated  up  to  about 
July  1,  when 
Dwarf  Essex  rape 
was  sown.  This 
made  a  fine 
growth  in  the  re¬ 
mains  of  that  old 
sod.  Since  then 
we  have  plowed 
and  c  u  1 1  i  vated 
each  year,  plow¬ 
ing  either  in  Fall 
or  Spring  as  con¬ 
venience  and  the 
nature  of  the 
cover  crop  seemed  to  dictate.  Rape,  rye  and  Crimson 
clover  have  been  sown  on  different  years  as  cover 
crops;  none  of  them  is  entirely  satisfactory  alone. 
This  year  I  sowed  Crimson  clover  and  have  a  good 
.rtand,  except  on  the  hardest  clay,  where  it  is  most 
needed.  I  am  thinking  of  trying  both  rye  and  Crim¬ 
son  clover  next  year,  hoping  that  the  rye  will  occupy 
the  clay,  while  politely  giving  place  to  the  clover  on 
the  lighter  soil.  Canada  peas  have  been  used  quite 
successfully  by  some  orchardists  in  our  section.  Most 
of  the  wet  spots  have  been  tile-drained,  but  some  of 
the  trees  were  so  badly  damaged  by  standing  half  the 
year  in  mud  and  the  other  half  in  cement  that  they 
will  never  amount  to  much  apparently. 

FEEDING  AND  SPRAYING.— Acid  phosphate  was 
‘ilJplied  at  the  rate  of  400  or  500  pounds  per  acre  last 
year  and  three  years  ago.  I  expect  to  keep  this  up 
each  year  hereafter  with  the  idea  of  inducing  annual 
hearing.  Phosphoric  acid  seems  to  be  the  only  ferti¬ 
lizer  to  bring  returns  on  our  soil,  to  judge  by  repeated 
experiments  on  wheat  and  cabbage.  However,  to 
make  sure,  I  am  treating  a  little  block  of  trees  with 
muriate  of  potash,  200  pounds  to  the  acre,  each  year, 
but  with  no  decided  re.sults  as  yet.  The  orchard  has 


been  sprayed  each  year  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  and 
Paris-green  just  before  the.  blossoms  open  and  just 
after  they  fall,  which  seems  to  be  sufficient  to  insure 
good  fruit.  We  hear  considerable  complaint  this  year 
of  the  failure  of  Bordeaux  to  protect,  but  from  my 

B  K  B  K  B  F  B 

F  A  F  A  F  A  F 

B  F  11  F  B  A  F 

F  A  F  A  F  A  F 

B  F  B  F  B  F  B 

own  experience  I  would  think  this  was  due  largely  to 
carelessness  in  the  preparation  or  application  of  the 
spray.  In  picking  we  found  that  the  fruit  on  the 
lower  branches  and  on  the  smaller  trees  was  almost 
entirely  free  from  fungus,  while  that  in  the  centers 
and  tops  of  the  larger  trees,  where  the  spray  from 
our  Vermorel  nozzle  failed  to  reach,  was  badly  spot¬ 


ted  with  it.  The  trees  are  pruned  a  little  each  year 
to  rid  them  of  water  sprouts,  thin  out  some  of  the 
smaller  branches  where  necessary,  and  top  oft  any 
which  have  grown  too  low  to  allow  of  cultivation. 

RESULTS. — The  yield  of  barreled  fruit,  aside  from 
paring  and  cider  stock,  for  the  past  five  years  has 
been  approximately  as  follows:  In  1898,  70  barrels; 
1899,  290;  1900,  50;  1901,  170;  1902,  180;  total  760  bar¬ 
rels.  Not  a  very  startling  showing  to  be  sure,  but 
still  rather  an  improvement  over  the  old  returns.  All 
but  about  150  barrels  were  Baldwins.  A  glance  at 
the  yield  for  different  years  offers  a  suggestion  as  to 
the  odd-year  Baldwin  we  heard  so  much  about  last 
Winter.  A  few  trees  bore  well  in  1898,  the  year  cul¬ 
tivation  set  in,  and  have  borne  each  even  year  since. 
The  majority  bore  heavily  in  1899,  apparently  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  cultivation  the  year  before,  they  bloomed 
full  again  in  1901,  but  owing  to  continued  rains,  set 
quite  thinly.  The  larger  yield  in  1902  was  not  due  so 
much  to  a  general  return  to  even-year  bearing,  as  It 
was  to  the  heavy  yields  on  those  trees  which  began 
bearing  in  1898.  Barring  the  effect  of  frost  and 
storms  at  blossoming  times,  it  would  seem  that  by  a 
judicious  management  of  the  fertilizing  and  tillage. 


it  would  be  possible  to  induce  alternate  bearers  like 
the  Baldwin  to  produce  on  any  year  desired,  or  even 
to  overcome  the  habit  and  induce  fair  crops  every 
year.  It  seems  to  me  that  Prof.  Waugh  is  right  in 
the  warning  he  gives.  The  mulching  system  is  beau¬ 
tiful.  It  is  nice  to  read  about,  and  is  easy.  It  saves 
a  lot  of  work  and  a  lot  of  moral  courage;  for  it  re¬ 
quires  moral  courage  to  take  a  team  out  of  the  potato 
or  cabbage  field,  just  before  planting,  to  harrow  the 
orchard  after  a  rain.  If  one  has  a  soil  in  which  he 
can  depend  on  a  supply  of  moisture  both  to  grow  his 
mulch  and  to  keep  his  trees  thrifty,  mulching  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  ideal  method.  But  if  on  the  other  hand  one 
has  to  deal  with  clay  soils  and  impervious  subsoils,  or 
if  his  trees  have  grown  to  occupy  most  of  the  land, 
which  is  long  before  most  of  us  suspect  it,  I  believe 
the  mulching  idea  will  prove  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 

WHAT  ABOUT  THIS  PLAN?— I  expect  to  set  about 
eight  acres  to  apples  next  Spring  and  would  like  the 
criticism  of  apple  men  on  the  plan  I  propose  to  fol¬ 
low.  I  have  lots  of  faith  in  the  Baldwin  apple  in  this 
section  and  on  clay  soils,  but  it  is  not  an  early  bearer, 
and  if  planted  alone  I  should  have  to  wait  15  years  to 

get  much  return. 
Mr.  Willard  and 
Prof.  Beach  rec¬ 
ommend  Sutton 
Beauty,  Rome 
Beauty  and  Boi- 
ken.  Now  a  man 
ought  to  be  open 
to  conviction,  but 
he  ought  not  to 
believe  every¬ 
thing  he  hears 
until  he  can 
prove  it,  no  mat¬ 
ter  who  says  it. 
So  1  propose  the 
scheme  repre¬ 
sented  in  diagram 
which  ought  to 
please  everybody, 
and  give  me  an 
orchard  that  will 
pay  its  way  early 
in  life. 

R  r  e  p  r  e  sent-s 
Baldwins  set  for 
permanent  trees 
40  feet  apart.  F 
represents  fillers 
to  be  cut  out  as  soon  as  it  becomes  necessary.  A  rep¬ 
resents  what  might  be  called  alternates,  made  up  of 
Sutton  Beauty,  Rome  Beauty,  Boiken  and  perhaps 
other  promising  varieties  which  have  not  been  tested 
commercially  in  this  vicinity.  These  are  to  be  left 
after  the  fillers  are  cut  out,  and  if  after  a  few  years, 
any  or  all  promise  to  be  superior  to  the  Baldwins, 
they  can  be  left  and  the  Baldwins  sent  to  the  wood 
pile.  As  the  trees  will  stand  about  28  feet  apart  after 
the  fillers  are  cut  out,  there  will  be  opportunity  for 
a  pretty  thorough  test.  For  fillers  I  think  of  using 
Wagener  and  Wealthy.  Bismarck  and  Missouri  Pip¬ 
pin  have  been  recommended.  Does  anyone  know  any¬ 
thing  of  them  as  commercial  varieties  in  western  New 
York?  Is  the  Wealthy  likely  to  be  too  much  of  a  Fall 
apple  to  be  profitable?  It  seems  to  be  an  early  bearer. 
I  have  a  little  tree,  four  years  from  the  nursery, 
which  bore  a  peck  of  fine  fruit  last  Fall.  Of  course  1 
expect  to  give  the  land  clean  culture,  growing  some 
hoed  crop  between  the  trees  for  the  first  few  years, 
and  I  suppo.se  it  will  be  necessary  to  fertilize  more 
heavily  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  trees  were  set 
at  the  ordinary  distances.  w.  o.  biteli,. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y, 


THE  TOP  AND  THE  MIDDLE  OP  A  BARREL  OP  APPLES!  MATTHEW  23:27.  PiG.  38. 
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BRIEF  TALKS  ABOUT  FERTILIZERS. 

Difference  Between  Ammonia  and  Nitrogen. 

You  talk  about  the  nitrogen  in  fertilizers,  while  many 
of  the  analyses  given  by  the  manufacturers  refer  to 
“ammonia.”  What  is  the  difference? 

SEVERAL,  READERS. 

Something  o£  the  difference  between  sugar  and 
candy.  Candy  may  be  a  mixture  of  sugar  and  butter. 
Nitrogen  is  a  definite  single  substance.  “Ammonia” 
is  a  combination  of  nitrogen  and  another  substance 
known  as  hydrogen.  A  given  volume  of  nitrogen 
weighs  14  times  a.s  much  as  the  same  volume  of  hy¬ 
drogen.  “Ammonia”  is  one  part  of  nitrogen  with 
three  parts  of  hydrogen,  so  that  only  14-17  or  82.35 
per  cent  of  a  pound  of  ammonia  is  actual  nitrogen. 
The  manufacturers  often  state  that  their  fertilizer 
contains  so  much  “ammonia”  partly  because  they 
make  a  larger  showing  by  doing  so  and  partly  because 
the  fertilizer  trade  is  conducted  on  this  basis.  When¬ 
ever  the  word  “ammonia”  is  used  always  understand 
that  only  82.35  per  cent  of  the  amount  claimed  has 
any  value  as  nitrogen. 

Fertilizer  for  Corn  and  Potatoes. 


I  have  purchased  a  small  New  England  farm.  It  is 
rather  stony  and  of  a  dark  red  loam  soil,  and  while  it 
has  been  neglected,  is  not  worn  out  and  not  a  wet  soil, 
as  it  is  undulating  and  well  drained.  This  season  I  shall 
not  have  enough  manure  to  go  round.  I  shall  have  pos¬ 
sibly  30  good  two-horse  ioads,  and  1  want  to  put  in  one 
acre  of  potatoes,  two  acres  of  corn,  and  two  or  three  of 
fodder  for  silage.  What  1  do  plant  1  wish  to  do  well  (to 
use  plenty  of  manure  or  fertilizers).  Shall  I  use  manure 
(well  rotted)  on  potatoes,  plowed  in,  or  fertilizers?  Dr. 
Jordan’s  talk  on  chemical  fertilizers  hit  me  just  right.  I 
want  to  buy  my  materials  and  mix  them  myself.  I  wish 
to  make  my  little  farm  produce  all  it  can,  and  I  realize 
that  the  land  must  be  fed.  1  shall  keep  the  cultivator  go¬ 
ing  all  the  time,  when  not  too  wet.  1  expect  to  raise  as 
much  on  one  acre  as  some  of  my  neighbors  do  on  three; 
that  is,  if  manure,  fertilizers  and  hard  steady  work  will 
do  it.  1  have  a  hay  lot  pretty  well  run  out,  but  I  thought 
of  top-dressing  for  just  this  season.  What  should  I  use, 
or  would  I  better  plow  up  and  sow  something  to  take  the 
place  of  hay?  If  so,  what  shall  I  sow  and  what  should 
1  use  with  it  for  fertilizer?  *  h. 

West  Medway,  Mass. 


From  what  you  say  we  advise  using  all  the  manure 
on  the  corn.  Jf  you  plant  five  acres  of  corn  on  such 
soil  you  will  have  only  six  loads  per  acre,  and  you 
can  well  use  250  pounds  per  acre  of  your  fertilizer  in 
addition.  We  would  use  1,000  or  1,200  pounds  of  ferti¬ 
lizer  per  acre  on  the  potatoes.  We  prefer  to  use  half 
of  this  broadcast  after  plowing  and  harrowing  in,  and 
the  rest  in  the  drill  at  planting.  The  mixture  sug¬ 
gested  by  Dr.  Jordan  is  a  good  one  for  all  crops.  This 
is  the  mixture  suggested  by  Di*.  Jordan: 

Pounds  In  One  Ton: 


Nitro- 

Phos. 

Pot- 

gen. 

acid. 

ash. 

..  32 

•  •  • 

«  •  • 

..  60 

12 

•  •  • 

140 

•  •  • 

. 

... 

100 

152 

100 

200  pounds  nitrate  of  soda. 

COO  “  dried  blood  — 

1,000  “  acid  phosphate. 

200  “  muriate  of  pota 


This  means  4i^  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  pei’  cent 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  five  per  cent  of  potash.  If 
tankage  were  used  instead  of  blood  the  composition 
would  be  changed  somewhat.  You  must  remember 
that  Dr.  .Jordan  gave  this  formula  to  fruit  growers, 
mo.st  of  whom  have  heavy  soil.  You  could  make  up 
a  more  complicated  mixture  which  might  give  better 
results  on  potatoes,  but  this  one  will  give  fair  results 
wherever  you  put  it.  We  advise  you  not  to  tell  the 
neighbors  too  much  of  what  you  are  going  to  do  be¬ 
fore  the  crops  are  harvested.  Many  of  those  old  farm¬ 
ers  have  a  way  of  coming  out  ahead  in  spite  of  their 
old-fashioned  methods.  You  will  have  to  use  your 
judgment  about  that  meadow.  It  may  be  too  far  gone 
to  produce  profitable  grass.  In  that  case  we  should 
plow  it  and  plant  corn.  This  crop  has  given  us  best 
results  on  an  old  sod.  Use  400  pounds  of  your  ferti¬ 
lizer  mixture  per  acre.  If  you  want  to  top-dress  and 
try  to  get  a  hay  crop,  use  300  pounds  of  your  mixture 
and  100  pounds  nitrate  of  soda  in  addition  per  acre. 
You  must  remember  that  something  besides  fertilizer 
and  labor  will  be  needed  to  produce  good  crops — ex¬ 
perience  and  skill. 


Fertilizer  to  Start  a  Dairy  Farm. 

We  intend  to  start  on  a  farm  In  the  Connecticut  Valley, 
southern  Vermont,  the  tillable  land  of  which,  about  70 
acres,  is  on  the  “upper  terrace”  of  the  bottom  land,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  deep  .sandy  and  gravelly  deposit,  covered 
with  about  15  inches  tillable  soil,  as  smooth  as  a  floor. 
This  farm  has  not  been  worked  for  a  dozen  or  moie 
ye.ars;  the  buildings  are  good  and  the  hillside  pastures 
fair.  All  tillable  land  is  now  in  grass,  but  it  is  so  nearly 
run  out  that  it  hardly  pays  for  harvesting.  A  good  deal 
of  sorrel  has  come  in,  showing  that  the  land  is  getting 
sour.  We  intend  this  place  for  a  dairy  farm,  beginning 
by  selling  milk  to  Boston,  but  shall  as  soon  as  possible 
work  it  into  a  butter  farm,  and  raise  our  own  cattle 
from  native  cows  by  a  pure-bred  Guernsey  sire,  aiming 
for  a  high-grade  Guernsey  herd  in  time.  The  question 
is  this:  What  commercial  fertilizer  shall  we  use  the  first 
year  for  com,  potatoes,  oats,  green  feed,  etc.,  on  this 
soil?  For  the  second  and  following  years  we  know  how 
to  make  manure,  when  we  have  cattle  and  pigs  to  make 
it  with.  Would  yon  approve  the  following  fertilizer,  a 


proportion  consisting  of  500  pounds  Canada  unlcached 
wood  ashes,  giving  about  150  pounds  lime.  25  pounds  pot¬ 
ash,  eight  pounds  phosphoric  acid,  and  100  pounds  nitrate 
of  soda,  giving  about  15  pounds  nitrogen?  I  choose 
wood  ashes  for  the  lime  contained  in  them  to  sweeten 
and  loosen  the  soil.  Are  these  600  pounds  ashes  and  ni¬ 
trate  sufficient  for  an  acre,  or  would  you  advise  using 
either  more  of  this  quality  per  acre,  or  using  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  600  pounds,  say  200  or  300  pounds  complete 
high-grade  feitilizer  per  acre?  Plea.se  bear  in  mind  that 
1  have  to  economize  as  much  as  possible.  We  propose 
the  following  crop  rotation:  First  year,  plant  corn  on 
sod  ground  with  barnyard  manure  (that  is,  after  we 
have  manure),  sow  Winter  rye  after  corn  is  off.  Second 
year,  cut  rye  green  for  fodder,  plow  under  stubble,  plant 
potatoes  with  commercial  fertilizer,  after  harvesting  po¬ 
tatoes,  sow  Winter  rye  or  wheat.  Third  year,  harvest 
rye  or  wheat  for  grain  and  straw,  or  cut  green  early, 
plow  and  sow  to  oats  for  grain  and  straw,  after  harvest¬ 
ing  grain,  sow  to  grass,  and  leave  it  in  grass  for  several 
years.  Besides  this  legular  rotation,  we  would  use  sev¬ 
eral  acres  for  oats  and  peas,  Hungarian  grass,  green 
corn,  etc.,  for  soiling  crops.  We  expect  to  try  Alfalfa 
and  cow  peas  and  shall  have  a  silo.  c.  G. 

Webster,  Mass. 

This  plan  of  u.sing  fertilizers  to  start  a  dairy  farm 
is  sensible.  We  have  seen  it  worked  out  successfully 
on  poor  soil  which  could  not  naturally  produce  enough 
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food  for  stock.  By  using  fertilizers  liberally  the  first 
year  a  fair  quantity  of  fodder  and  grain  can  be  se¬ 
cured.  This  fed  to  stock  with  purchased  grain  and 
the  manure  carefully  saved  and  applied  will  keep  up 
the  farm.  We  would  not  use  the  combination  of 
wood  ashes  and  nitrate  of  soda  for  several  good  rea¬ 
sons.  It  is  not  the  cheapest  form  of  plant  food  unless 
you  have  a  special  I’ate  on  wood  ashes.  The  potash 
in  your  500  pounds  of  ashes  will  cost  about  $1.15  in 
the  form  of  muriate  and  the  eight  pounds  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  about  40.  What  can  you  buy  the  ashes 
for?  If  they  cost  $10  a  ton  and  you  can  buy  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash  at  the  figures  named  you  pay 
95  cents  for  150  pounds  of  lime  or  over  $12.50  per  ton! 


THE  TWO  PAILS. 


A  glance  at  the  picture  Who  carries  the  milk 

Will  show  very  clear.  And  who  carries  the  beer. 

—The  Rani’s  Horn. 

Before  you  buy  wood  ashes  obtain  figures  on  muriate 
of  potash,  acid  phosphate  and  lime  and  see  if  you  can¬ 
not  buy  your  plant  food  cheaper  in  these  materials. 
Another  objection  to  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  alone 
for  such  crops  is  that  it  gives  only  one  form  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  and  that  of  the  most  soluble  kind.  A  part  of 
your  nitrogen  may  w’ell  be  taken  from  nitrate,  but 
there  should  also  be  organic  nitrogen  (see  page  89 
last  week)  or  your  crops  will  fail  in  Summer.  Again, 
your  mixture  of  600  pounds  contains  only  2^4:  per  cent 
of  nitrogen,  four  of  potash  and  a  little  over  one  per 
cent  of  phosphoric  acid.  This  may  be  enough  nitro¬ 
gen  for  your  crops,  but  you  should  have  at  least  six 
per  cent  of  potash  and  eight  of  phosphoric  acid.  On 
the  average  dairy  or  grass  farm  there  is  greater  need 
of  phosphoric  acid  than  of  other  fertilizing  substan¬ 
ces.  Your  mixture  is  very  weak  in  this  respect.  If 
your  land  is  very  sour  the  application  of  150  pounds 
of  lime  will  do  it  but  little  good.  On  such  soils  1,000 
pounds  of  lime  per  acre  will  be  about  the  smallest 
amount  that  will  give  permanent  results.  For  these 
reasons  we  think  it  will  pay  you  better  to  buy  lime 


alone  and  use  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda,  tankage, 
acid  phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  a  dressing  of  lime  alone  or  with  a  small 
quantity  of  nitrate  on  some  of  those  old  meadow’s 
will  give  at  least  one  good  crop  of  forage. 

How  to  Huy  Fertilizers. 

I  can  buy  for  spot  cash,  off  the  car,  any  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  mixtures  named  below  at  the  following  prices: 


Ammonia. 

Phos.  Acid. 

Potash. 

Per  ton. 

4 

6 

10 

$30.60 

21/2 

8 

G 

24.40 

2 

8 

4 

22.60 

1 

4 

8 

21.50 

1 

8 

4 

20.25 

1 

7 

1 

17.60 

The  above  is  the  guaranteed  analysis,  llow  much 
cheaper  could  I  buy  the  raw  material  and  mix  it  myself 
of  each  of  the  above  mixtures?  Would  one  of  the  above 
mixtures  be  just  as  cheap  for  me  as  another;  that  is,  is 
the  difference  between  the  cost  and  the  selling  price  of 
each  mixture  the  same,  and  if  not,  which  mixtures  do 
the  manufacturers  make  the  most  on,  and  which  the 
least?  s.  A.  s. 

Ephrata,  Pa. 

You  w’lll  have  to  figure  this  for  yourself,  obtaining 
prices  for  raw  chemicals  delivered  at  your  railroad 
station.  Do  we  understand  that  these  figures  repre¬ 
sent  the  lowest  guarantee  of  the  manufactures?  That 
is  the  safest  basis  for  figuring.  You  say  the  first 
named  mixture  is  guaranteed  to  contain  four  per  cent 
or  80  pounds  in  the  ton  of  ammonia.  Of  course  you 
understand  that  these  mean  only  66  pounds  of  actual 
nitrogen.  We  consider  it  safer  to  figure  the  nitrogen 
in  a  fertilizer  instead  of  the  ammonia  (see  the  an¬ 
swer  to  another  question).  The  manufacturers  like 
to  use  the  latter  because  it  makes  a  bigger  showing. 
See  what  you  can  buy  the  following  chemicals  for: 


Pounds  In  One  Ton: 

Nitro-  Phos.  Pot- 

gen.  acid.  ash. 

Muriate  of  potash .  ...  1,00(1 


Nitrate  of  soda .  :t20 

Dried  blood  .  200  40 

Tankage  .  119  280 

Ground  bone  .  70  500 

Acid  phosphate  .  280 

Dry  ground  fish .  170  180 

From  this  table  you  will  see  that  200  pounds  ol 
nitrate  of  soda  and  350  pounds  of  dried  blood  will 
give  67  pounds  of  nitrogen.  With  the  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  dried  blood  850  pounds  of  acid  phosphate 
will  provide  the  six  per  cent  guaranteed  in  the  first- 
mentioned  fertilizer,  while  400  pounds  of  muriate  of 
pota.sh  will  give  the  10  per  cent  in  that  brand.  There 
you  have  1,800  pounds  of  chemicals  supplying  all  that 
the  ton  of  fertilizer  guarantees.  These  can  be  bought 
in  New  York  for  about  $25.  You  would  have  to  pay 
in  addition  the  cost  of  freight  and  mixing,  but  you 
will  know  just  what  you  have  in  your  mixture.  You 
can  figure  the  other  brands  in  the  same  way,  but  you 
cannot  tell  what  forms  of  nitrogen  they  contain.  Ni¬ 
trate  and  dried  blood  cost  more  than  tankage  or 
ground  fish,  because  the  nitrogen  they  contain  is 
worth  more,  being  quickly  available  for  crops.  When 
you  go  to  a  restaurant  and  order  a  piece  of  sirloin 
roast  you  are  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  it,  because 
you  know  it  will  be  what  you  order.  Suppose  the 
proprietor  offered  a  “beef  roast”  at  the  same  price, 
and  when  it  came  you  found  that  the  beef  was  a  tough 
piece  from  the  shoulder.  You  would  rightly  feel  that 
you  were  cheated,  because  you  know  that  shoulder  is 
not  equal  to  sirloin.  The  manufacturer  may  have  put 
fish  or  tankage  into  the  fertilizer  when  you  need  ni¬ 
trate  and  blood,  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  them.  You 
cannot  tell  what  form  the  nitrogen  is  in,  but  your 
crops  can,  just  as  you  tell  the  difference  in  the  beef. 
You  cannot  tell  which  of  these  mixtures  is  most  pro¬ 
fitable  to  the  manufacturers  without  knowing  what 
the  mixture  contains.  Your  figures  will  probably 
.show  that  there  is  the  widest  margin  of  profit  on  the 
brands  which  contain  the  least  nitrogen  and  potash. 
There  is  probably  most  money  for  the  manufacturer 
in  selling  phosphoric  acid  and  the  lower  grades  of 
nitrogen  like  tankage  or  fish  scrap.  If  a  ton  of  ferti¬ 
lizer  contains  40  pounds  of  nitrogen  it  will  naturally 
make  a  difference  in  the  cost  whether  the  nitrogen  is 
obtained  from  nitrate  of  soda  or  tankage.  It  is  safe 
to  assume  that  all  low-grade  fertilizers  contain  the 

poorest  form  of  nitrogen.  Take  the  cheapest  ferti¬ 
lizer  in  your  list.  Take  150  pounds  nitrate  of  soda, 
900  pounds  acid  phosphate,  and  50  pounds  muriate  of 
potash,  and  you  have  more  plant  food  than  is  guar¬ 
anteed  for  it.  These  chemicals  can  be  bought  here 
for  $10.50.  Another  mixture  of  350  pounds  of  tankage, 
750  pounds  acid  phosphate  and  50  pounds  of  muriate 
will  give  more  plant  food  than  the  guaranteed  analy¬ 
sis,  and  cost  a  little  over  $9!  This  will  show  where 
the  profit  on  low-grade  goods  comes  in.  You  get  the 
cheapest  nitrogen  and  pay  freight  on  dead  matter  or 
worthless  “filler.” 

BEER  OR  MILK. — Fig.  40  needs  little  comment.  A 
sharper  contrast  can  scarcely  be  imagined  than  the 
well-dressed  child  and  the  beer  carrier,  with  ragged 
clothes,  no  coat,  bare  hands  and  feet  and  pinched 
face.  The  saloon  steals  from  its  patrons  and  their 
families  character,  prosperity  and  home  comfort.  It 
causes  hunger,  rags  and  ruin.  The  wares  of  the 
grocer,  butcher,  shoemaker  or  dry  goods  man  do  just 
the  opposite,  contributing  to  the  prosperity  and  com¬ 
fort  of  buyer,  seller  and  producer.  The  more  rum, 
the  less  money  for  food  and  clothes! 
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SLEEPY  CRASS. 

Very  Curious,  But  True. 

There  are  many  herbs  and  other  forms  of  vegetable 
life  that  contain  properties  that  have  very  curious  ef¬ 
fects  on  animals  that  eat  them,  such  as  the  loco,  that 
makes  them  crazy;  but  only  lately  has  it  become  a 
well-established  fact  that  there  is  a  grass  in  the 
mountains  of  New  Mexico,  and  to  some  extent  else¬ 
where,  that ‘Causes  sleep.  It  has  been  considered  a 
sort  of  ranchman’s  fable,  about  the  “Sleepy  grass,” 
and  few  have  believed  there  was  such  a  thing.  Not 
long  since,  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Washington 
Biological  Society,  Vernon  Baily,  one  of  the  scientists  * 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  gave  us  a  very  good 
account  of  Sleepy  grass  and  its  effects  on  the  horses 
of  his  exploring  party.  They  were  traveling  on  the 
Sacramento  Mountains,  at  an  altitude  of  over  8,000 
feet,  last  September,  and  one  evening  camped  in  a 
“park”  bordered  with  firs  and  spruces,  with  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  grass  all  about.  The  green  base  leaves  and 
tall,  ripe  seed  heads,  much  like  wild  oats,  were  very 
tempting  to  the  hungry  horses,  and  as  soon  as  the 
saddles  and  harness  were  off  they  began  eating  it. 
Soon  after  a  native  ranchman  who  was  riding  past 
called  to  the  campers;  “Your  horses  are  eating 
Sleepy  grass,  and  if  they  get  a  good  feed  of  it  you  will 
not  get  out  of  here  for  a  week.”  They  paid  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  it,  for  about  half  an  hour,  when  they  conclud¬ 
ed  there  might  be  something  in  the  warning,  and 
brought  the  horses  to  the  wagon,  fed  them  oats  and 
picketed  them  on  short  grass  for  the  night,  where 
none  of  the  Sleepy  grass  grew.  The  next  morning 
about  sunrise  the  cook  came  to  the  tent  door  and 
wakened  the  party  by  saying  in  an  excited  tone: 
“Something’s  the  matter  with  Old  Joe.”  On  looking 
out,  there  stood  the  faithful  old  wagon  horse  on  the 
hillside  asleep,  with  his  feet  well  spread,  both  ears 
lopped  like  those  of  a  dog,  and  his  lower  lip  hanging 
limp.  The  other  horses  showed  more  signs  of  life,  for 
they  were  mere¬ 
ly  dozing  in  the 
morning  sun. 

They  were  all 
brought  in  and 
fed,  but  Old  Joe 
had  to  be  almost 
dragged  to  camp 
and  preferred  to 
sleep  rather  than 
eat  his  oats.  He 
would  not  drink 
at  the  spring. 

The  others  were 
stupid,  and  when 
all  were  saddled 
and  h  a  r  n  e  s  sed 
and  the  start 
made  they  had  to 
be  urged  along. 

Even  the  narrator’s  bright  little  sadule  mare  showed 
the  effects.  At  the  little  town  of  Cloudcroft,  where 
they  stopped  for  provisions,  the  horses  slept  soundly 
for  an  hour,  with  heads  drooped  and  ears  lopping  in 
amusing  fashion.  The  traveling  that  day  was  slow 
and  laborious;  spurs  and  whips  being  used  frequently 
to  stir  the  sleepy  animals.  Camp  was  made  early  that 
night  in  a  park  where  Sleepy  grass  was  abundant  but 
the  horses  were  carefully  picketed  away  from  it.  All 
began  grazing  with  keen  appetites,  but  Old  Joe  soon 
braced  his  legs,  dropped  his  ears,  and  passed  off  to 
sleep.  He  seemed  to  have  had  the  largest  feed  of 
Sleepy  grass,  or  it  had  the  most  effect  on  him. 

The  second  morning  all  the  horses  were  found 
asleep  when  the  camp  tender  went  for  them.  They 
were  more  lively  than  the  day  before,  but  had  to  be 
urged  along  and  sweated  profusely,  as  they  did  the 
first  day  after  eating  the  grass.  The  effects  were 
noticed  for  about  three  days,  and  after  that  the  horses 
showed  their  former  spirit  and  appetite.  There  were 
no  evil  results  beside  a  slight  loss  of  flesh  from  the 
indisposition  to  eat  during  the  spell.  Ranchmen  said 
that  travelers  who  had  allowed  their  horses  to  have 
a  full  feed  of  the  grass  had  been  delayed  a  week  or 
more,  until  they  had  slept  off  the  effects.  Some  told 
of  horses  that  had  been  thought  lost  in  the  mountains 
and  had  finally  been  found,  after  several  days,  asleep 
in  the  bushes  near  camp.  The  native  horses  do  not 
eat  Sleepy  grass,  and  it  is  said  that  those  that  are 
brought  into  the  mountains  and  turned  loose  will  only 
eat  one  mess.  Cattle  either  do  not  eat  it  or  are  not 
affected  by  it;  for  no  reports  of  the  sleepy  effects  on 
them  were  heard;  although  they  had  all  other  grasses 
nipped  close  in  that  region.  They  certainly  avoid  it. 
The  species  is  Stipa  Vaseyi,  and  has  long  been  known 
to  botanists  In  a  sort  of  vague  way  as  having  sleepy 
effects  upon  horses.  Perhaps  an  extract  could  be 
made  from  the  grass  that  would  be  useful  as  a  medi¬ 
cine  for  those  affected  with  insomnia.  Its  soporific 
quality  is  as  yet  little  known  medically,  h.  e,  v.  d. 


PORTABLE  ENGINE  THAT  GETS  THERE''. 

The  picture  shown  at  Fig.  41  shows  a  Reeves  engine 
“cornin’  ”  and  “goin’.”  Levi  Holbrook,  of  Ray’s  Cross¬ 
ing,  Ind.,  who  owns  the  engine,  writes  us  about  it  as 
follows: 

“I  can  run  my  engine  anywhere  a  load  of  sheaf 
wheat  can  go.  The  hills  in  this  part  of  Indiana  never 
get  too  steep  for  it  to  go  up  and  down  with  my  separ¬ 
ator.  As  to  the  speed  of  the  engine,  I  will  tell  you 
of  my  trip  coming  home  from  the  factory.  It  is  35 
miles  from  Colnmbus  to  my  home.  When  we  were 
running,  we  averaged  three  miles  an  hour,  but  have 
run  a  mile  in  12  minutes  in  thrashing  time.  On  a  test 
that  was  made  at  the  factory,  it  was  run  at  an  aver¬ 
age  rate  of  17  miles  per  hour.  I  have  used  this  engine 
every  month  in  the  year  with  perfect  satisfaction. 
The  worst  we  have  to  contend  with  is  a  snow  that 
sticks  to  the  wheels.  I  have  run  it  through  mud  six 
inches  deep,  and  have  been  in  places  and  got  out 
where  other  engines  have  failed.  There  is  not  much 
ice  in  this  section  of  the  country,  and  what  I  have 
run  over  the  engine  would  break  through,  so  I  cannot 
say  what  it  would  do  on  ice  that  would  bear  it  up.  1 
have  used  it  in  pulling  grubs  that  were  anywhere 
from  four  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  did  it  easily. 
Last  August  1  pulled  a  house  that  was  16x32  feet 
about  two  miles  in  four  hours.  In  that  distance  there 
were  four  hills  and  two  of  them  are  the  steepest  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  We  went  down  the  steepest. 
This  hill  is  well  drained  and  is  as  hard  as  a  floor. 
The  engine  slipped  its  drive  wheels  on  that  solid 
gravel  road,  and  when  an  engine  does  that  it  is  all 
it  can  do, 

“It  IS  an  engine  that  can  be  kept  in  running  order 
easily;  It  starts  without  a  jerk  or  jar,  and  that  adds 
to  the  life  of  an  engine.  I  have  had  no  trouble  with 
hot  wrist  boxes,  as  on  the  single  cylinder,  and  now 
after  running  for  two  years  you  can  hear  no  knock¬ 
ing  whatever.  My  engine  is  a  13  horse-power.  I  have 


AN  INDIANA  PORTABLE  ENGINE.  Fig.  41. 

never  had  to  wait  a  minute  for  power,  but  would  ad¬ 
vise  anyone  who  has  heavy  work  to  do  to  buy  a  20 
horse-power  engine. 

A  DISHONEST  BARREL  OF  APPLES. 

The  brand  on  the  barrel  from  which  the  apples 
shown  in  Fig.  38  were  taken  was  XXXX  N.  Spy.  The 
cut  shows  the  difference  in  size,  but  gives  little  idea 
of  quality.  The  larger  was  one  of  the  top  layer,  a 
beautiful  Spy,  high-colored  and  fair.  The  other  was 
green,  not  the  green  of  a  Greening,  but  that  of  un¬ 
ripe  fruit,  green  all  the  way  through,  corky,  and 
about  as  puckery  as  a  choke-cherry,  totally  unfit  to 
eat.  There  were  from  a  peck  to  a  half  bushel  of  this 
type  in  the  center  of  the  barrel,  and  a  fair  amount  of 
a  better  grade,  though  inferior  to  those  on  top.  The 
retail  fruit  man  paid  |4  for  this  barrel  of  apples.  We 
saw  him  open  it.  “I  know  about  what  is  in  there,” 
he  said,  and  removing  a  few  from  the  top  showed  the 
mixture  of  pomologlcal  insults.  He  did  not  seem 
surprised  by  this  development  but  merely  said; 
“That’s  the  way  they  do  it.” 

Did  the  packer  make  any  money  by  this  deception? 
We  doubt  it.  The  buyer  discounted  the  fruit  about 
one-third.  He  would  have  paid  $6  for  a  uniformly 
good  barrel.  This  cull-mixing  practice  is  so  general, 
though  perhaps  not  in  the  degree  mentioned  above,  as 
to  throw  discredit  on  producers  as  a  class,  and  it  is 
difficult  for  an  honest  packer  to  get  full  value  for  his 
barreled  fruit  unless  he  has  enough  so  that  his  brand 
becomes  known,  'rhe  moral  microbe  that  crawls  into 
a  man’s  conscience  and  works  there  until  he  will  do 
such  packing  as  that  should  receive  the  thoughtful 
consideration  of  our  scientific  men.  If  it  be  not  killed 
soon  it  will  develop  evil  deeds  of  such  magnitude  that 
heat  far  above  156  degrees  will  be  required  to  destroy 
It.  The  man  who  will  fill  such  a  barrel  as  this  one 
should  have  the  twenty-seventh  verse  of  the  twenty- 
third  chapter  of  Matthew  printed  all  over  him. 

“Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites! 


for  ye  are  like  unto  whited  sepulchres,  which  indeed 
appear  beautiful  outward,  but  are  within  full  of  dead 
men’s  bones,  and  of  all  uncleanness.” 


INCREASING  USE  OF  CONCRETE. 

There  is  little  excuse  for  up-to-date  farmers  wading 
around  in  the  mud  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when 
concrete  walks  may  be  had  around  house  and  barn 
with  a  very  small  outlay  of  money,  provided  the  man 
is  handy  and  can  do  the  work  himself  after  a  little  in¬ 
struction.  Besides  the  making  of  walks  concrete  is 
being  used  in  many  other  ways  advantageously  and 
economically.  During  the  past  season  we  have  seen 
fence  posts  made  from  stone  and  concrete  that  are 
much  cheaper  than  the  cut  stone  post,  and  just  as 
durable.  The  plan  of  making  the  posts  was  to  dig 
down  two  feet  into  the  ground,  or  perhaps  deeper  in 
soft  ground,  and  then  make  a  box  the  size  of  post 
wanted,  which  was  filled  with  the  concrete  and  topped 
out  according  to  fancy.  When  hinges  or  eyes  were 
wanted  for  hanging  gates  holes  were  bored  in  the 
box  and  the  eyes  inserted  before  the  filling  was  done, 
taking  care  to  have  same  anchored  well  in  the  post. 
A  concrete  floor  is  easily  made  in  houses  built  of 
stone  or  brick,  and  renders  a  residence  practically 
fireproof.  We  saw  floors  of  this  kind  made  last  sea¬ 
son  that  seem  to  be  perfection.  A  wooden  floor  is 
first  made  of  rough  lumber  and  on  this  is  laid  a  wire 
cloth,  in  which  the  concrete  is  spread  six  inches  thick. 
When  it  dries  the  wooden  floor  is  removed  and  the 
concrete  is  self-sustaining.  This  concrete  is  made  by 
mixing  together  Portland  cement,  sand  and  coal  cin¬ 
ders.  It  is  said  to  cost  but  little  more  than  a  first- 
class  floor  made  of  wood,  including  the  joists.  We 
have  seen  a  number  of  cisterns  made  out  of  concrete, 
no  brick  being  used  for  walling  up.  In  making  a  cis¬ 
tern  of  this  kind  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  rough 
wooden  wall  made  about  three  inches  all  around  from 
the  dirt  and  fill  in  space  with  concrete.  After  the 

wood  wall  is  re¬ 
moved  one  coat  of 
cement  completes 
the  cistern,  and  It 
is  there  for  all 
time  to  come. 
The  greatest  ob¬ 
jection  to  iron 
fence  posts  is 
that  they  are  not 
solid  in  the 
ground,  being  so 
small.  By  using  a 
bed  of  concrete 
and  the  base  of 
all  iron  posts  set 
in  it  will  be  found 
that  they  will 
stand  as  well  as 
any  other  post. 

Indiana.  w.  w.  stevens. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  present  high  price  of  building  ma¬ 
terials  adds  to  the  interest  in  concrete.  Anyone  mak¬ 
ing  plans  for  building  would  do  well  to  study  it,  with 
the  idea  of  cheapening  construction  where  possible. 

INSURANCE  FROM  FUNGUS  AND  INSECTS 

To-day  we  have  a  class  of  men  who  claim  to  know 
it  all,  who  glibly  tell  the  farmer  or  fruit  grower  how 
he  can  raise  perfect  produce;  how  he  can  save  his 
trees  and  vines  from  fungus  and  insect  pests;  yes, 
tell  him  of  his  ignorance,  lack  of  business  ability, 
and  how  he  might  save  thousands  of  dollars.  If  all 
they  say  is  true  I  am  free  to  admit  that  the  average 
farmer  is  an  ignoramus.  Why  should  the  men  who 
till  the  soil  be  so  far  behind  others  in  business  abil¬ 
ity?  He  certainly  is  so,  if  what  is  printed  even  in 
our  agricultural  press  is  true.  Or  is  the  art  of  spray¬ 
ing  so  intricate  that  the  average  farmer  cannot  mas¬ 
ter  it?  When  he  fails  to  do  profitable  work  he  is  al¬ 
ways  told  he  failed  to  do  it  right.  Taking  it  for 
granted  all  that  is  claimed  for  Bordeaux  is  true,  then 
thousands  of  farmers  stand  ready  to  insure  their 
fruit,  foliage  or  vines  from  fungus  or  insect  pests,  and 
there  Is  money  in  it  for  him  who  can  or  will  do  it. 
Wny  does  not  capital  which  by  using  power  sprayers 
and  expert  help  could  do  the  work  so  much  cheaper 
than  the  average  farmer,  with  no  experience  and  a 
hand  pump,  do  the  work  and  guarantee  results?  Or 
are  the  effects  of  spraying  so  uncertain  that  capital 
which  would  be  sure  of  its  pay  for  doing  the  work 
(which  many  farmers  are  not)  dare  not  attempt  it? 
Why  should  the  men  who  can  ill  afford  to  lose  even 
a  few  dollars,  be  blamed  for  not  doing  that  which 
capital  feels  is  too  risky  a  business  to  invest  in? 
Use  a  little  common  sense;  try  to  educate  capital  and 
help  humanity,  for  large  crops  help  the  consumer 
most,  and  then  perhaps  the  farmer  is  not  the  only 
ignoramus.  h.  o.  mead. 

Massachusetts. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Ostheimer  Cherry. 

E.  S.  //.,  Riverton,  N.  J.—l  have  some 
Ostheimer  cherries  five  years  planted,  and, 
judging  by  the  few  cherries  they  have 
borne,  I  have  concluded  it  is  a  worthless 
variety.  Am  I  right?  I  expect  to  grub 
them  out,  but  would  like  first  to  know 
more  of  it. 

A  NS. — While  the  Ostheimer  is  not  a 
cherry  of  high  quality  it  is  not  really 
worthless,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
much  better  cherries  can  be  grown  in  all 
parts  of  New  Jersey  and  in  nearly  all 
the  other  States  it  is  doubtful  whether 
these  trees  should  stand.  Ostheimer 
and  all  the  other  Russian  cherries  are 
only  fit  to  grow  in  very  cold  regions, 
where  the  good  varieties  will  not  suc¬ 
ceed.  It  might  be  well  to  top-bud  these 
trees  to  Richmond  or  Montmorency. 
This  can  be  done  next  May  by  cutting 
scions  now  and  putting  them  in  cold 
storage  until  that  time.  Or  it  would 
also  do  to  graft  them  about  the  first  of 
April.  n.  e.  v.  d. 

Spitzenburg  Apples  in  Massachusetts. 

H.  IF.  U.,  Concord,  J/ass.— What  Is  th« 
value  of  the  Spitzenburg  apple  for  east¬ 
ern  Massachusetts?  Is  It  profitable  for 
our  markets? 

Ans. — The  Spitzenburg  (Bsopus)  apple 
is  of  little  value  as  grown  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  as  for  some  reason  it  fails  to  reach 
the  perfect  form  and  high  quality  it  does 
in  some  other  localities.  As  generally 
found  the  trees  make  a  poor  growth,  and 
the  fruit  is  full  of  hard  fibrous  places. 
If  it  were  more  generally  planted  no 
doubt  then  would  be  discovered  where 
it  would  grow  to  great  perfection,  espe¬ 
cially  while  young.  It  is  a  variety  that 
reaches  maturity  and  begins  to  decay  at 
an  early  age,  and  to  be  grown  at  its  best 
it  must  have  the  best  possible  conditions 
and  care.  There  is  another  Spitzenburg 
known  as  the  New  York  Spitzenburg  or 
Vanderveer,  also  locally  known  as  the 
Oyster  Bay,  which  has  some  merit,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  Connecticut  Valley. 
Neither  of  these  varieties  is  as  desirable 
for  the  commercial  orchard  as  the  Bald¬ 
win,  Sutton  Beauty  or  Washington 
Royal  (Palmer  Greening). 

S.  T.  MAYNARD. 

Orchard  Questions  from  Michigan. 

A.  It.  H.,  Buchanan,  Mlch.—l.  What  are 
(he  good  qualities  and  faults  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  varieties  of  apples  for  a  commercial 
orchard  for  this  section:  Rome  Heauty, 
York  Imperial,  Sutton,  McIntosh,  Jona¬ 
than,  Stark,  Wolf  River,  Stayman,  Grimes, 
Bolken  and  I,awver?  Which  of  these  need 
fertilizing  by  other  varieties?  Which  are 
as  good  on  own  stocks  as  if  they  were 
top- worked  on  some  other  stock.  Is  there 
any  apple  stock  to  top-graft  on  as  good  as 
Spy  and  a  faster  grower?  1.  Would  the 
Missouri  apple  be  profitable  to  use  here 
as  a  filler?  3.  Which  is  the  best  pear  stock 
to  top-work  with  Bose?  4.  Is  I^awrence 
a  more  profitable  market  pear  than  Anjou? 

Ans. — 1.  It  is  my  belief  that  Sutton  is 
the  most  promising  of  all  the  varieties 
mentioned,  as  a  commercial  apple  for 
Michigan.  It  is  much  like  Baldwin  in 
all  respects,  except  that  it  is  of  better 
quality  and  a  more  constant  bearer  in 
the  Eastern  States,  where  they  have 
been  tested  side  by  side  in  many  places. 
Rome  Beauty,  Jonathan,  Grimes,  McIn¬ 
tosh  and  Boiken  are  likely  to  prove  valu¬ 
able  there  commercially;  although  Mc¬ 
Intosh  is  not  a  late  keeper,  but  is  larger 
and  of  better  quality  than  its  parent  the 
Fameuse.  Boiken  is  a  very  handsome 
yellow  apple  and  keeps  well.  There  is 
nothing  better  in  quality  than  Grimes 
and  Jonathan,  and  Rome  Beauty  is  very 
handsome  and  seems  to  be  gaining  in 
favor  north  of  its  home  in  Ohio.  Wolf 
River  is  only  a  late  Fall  apple,  but  it  is 
very  large  and  brilliantly  striped  with 
red  over  a  whitish  ground.  Stark  Is 
good  in  quality  and  keeps  well,  but  it  is 


too  dull  in  color  to  be  attractive  in  mar¬ 
ket  York  Imperial  is  yet  on  trial  in 
Michigan,  and  may  not  prove  so  good 
as  farther  south,  where  it  reaches  better 
development.  The  same  is  true  of  Stay- 
man.  Lawver  does  not  bear  well  enough 
in  most  regions  to  warrant  its  culture 
for  profit  I  do  not  know  that  any  of 
the  foregoing  need  cross  pollination  to 
Insure  their  bearing.  Rome  Beauty, 
Jonathan  and  Grimes  are  better  to  be 
top-worked  on  more  thrifty  stocks. 
Northern  Spy  is  one  of  the  very  best  of 
all  varieties  for  a  stock  to  graft  other 
varieties  on  in  Michigan  and  other  re¬ 
gions  of  similar  character.  Ben  Davis  is 
also  good  for  the  same  purpose. 

2.  It  is  doubtful  about  Missouri  being 
a  profitable  apple  in  Michigan.  The 
trials  there  do  not  give  room  for  much 
hope  that  it  will  develop  as  it  does  far¬ 
ther  south.  Wagener  is  a  better  filler 
in  Michigan.  3.  Kieffer  seems  to  be  a 
good  stock  upon  which  to  work  the  Bose. 
4.  Anjou  is  a  larger  pear  than  Lawrence 
but  the  fruit  drops  badly  because  of  its 
weight,  short  stems  and  rigid  branches. 
There  is  usually  more  profit  in  Law¬ 
rence.  H.  E.  V.  D. 


How  to  Fertilize  '‘Clark"  Grass. 

O.  R.  B.,  Cooper’s  Plains,  N.  Y.—l  seedefi 
a  plot  of  bottom  land,  yellow  loam  slightly 
gravelly,  formerly  White  pine  land,  after 
the  Clark  method  in  September,  1901.  I 
cut  about  1'/^  ton  of  fine  hay  In  July  fol¬ 
lowing  but  a  very  short  growth.  The 
after-growth  was  also  thick  but  very 
short,  though  rain  was  plenty.  This  plot 
brought  30  bushels  of  wheat  previous  to 
seeding.  When,  how  much,  and  what 
fertilizers  shall  I  apply?  Is  the  theory 
right  that  thick  seeding  requires  plant 
food  in  proportion?  If  so  we  can  see  how 
there  could  be  many  failures  in  following 
the  Clark  method.  I  feed  10  pigs  in  one 
pen  10  times  the  amount  T  do  one. 

Ans. — Judging  from  our  own  experi¬ 
ence  that  grass  is  in  greatest  need  of 
nitrogen.  We  had  a  field  which  acted 
that  way  the  first  year  after  seeding.  The 
second  year  300  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda 
per  acre  gave  a  fine  yield.  We  would  not 
use  the  nitrate  alone  for  more  than  one 
year.  Mr.  Clark  uses  about  800  pounds 
per  acre  of  a  fertilizer  which  is  very 
close  to  a  mixture  of  one  part  nitrate  of 
soda,  two  parts  of  fine  bone  and  one  of 
muriate  of  potash.  We  feel  sure  that 
your  theory  is  right.  Many  failures  with 
this  plan  of  seeding  have  been  made  be¬ 
cause  farmers  doubled  their  seed  and 
used  no  more  fertilizer  than  with  the  old 
seeding. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee.  14th  page. 


Grown  strictly  by  ourselves  for  the  North, 
South,  East  and  West,  each  variety  in  the 
section  which  secures  its  highest  develop¬ 
ment.  We  aim  to  have  everything  the  strong¬ 
est  and  best  of  its  kind. 


WE  PRACTICE  NO  DECEPTIONS 

We  do  not  offer  $1.00  worth  of  seeds  for  10c,  but  we  do 
g^ve  the  largest  and  best  value  for  die 
money.  Our  line  of 

FARM,  CIIDDI  ICC  OAIRT, 

GAKPEX,  dUrrLlCO  POULTRY, 
IS  large  and  the  most  complete.  Write  for  handsome 
new  Catalogue  No.  12.  Sent  FREE. 

Griffith  &  Turner  CO.,  205  Pace  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOi 


Worth  $1.25 

J  SPECIAL  OFFERmade  to  introduce 
goods.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

20  Pkts.  SEEDS 


IPkt.  Diamond  Flower. 

**  California  Sweet  Peas. 
Double  Cbiuese  Pink. 
Carnutiou  Marguerite. 
Heliotrope  mixed. 
Poppy— New  Shirley. 
Umbrella  Plant. 

Giaut  Verbena,  mixed. 
Japan  Morning  Glory. 
Petunia  Hy  brid, mixed. 


1  Pkt.  Rambler  Rose  3  col’s  mxd 
**  Pansies,  lOcolors  mixed. 

Washington  Weeping  Palm. 

MarySemple  Asters, 4color8.' 

**  Alyssum.  Little  Gera, mixed. 

**  Bouquet  Chrysanthemum.  ' 

Forget-me-not  Victoria. 

Hibiscus  Crimson  Eye.  ' 

Lovely  Butterfly  Flower. 

Phlox  Drummondii.  ' 

23  BULBS 

1  New  Red  Calla  Lily,  1  Summer  Flowering  Hyacinth, 
1  Double  Pearl  Tuberose,  2  Butterfly  and  2  Hybrid 
Gladiolus,  8  Fine  Mixed  Oxalis,  2  Rainbow  Lilies,  2 
Hardy  Wind  Flowers,  2  Lovely  Cinnamon  Vines,  2 
Splendid  New  Cauna  Lilies— 1  crimson,  1  golden. 

A  Return  Check  Good  for  25  Cents 

on  iirst  $1.00  order;  also  our 
New  Floral  Guide*  all  above  postpaid,  only  30c. 

THE  CONARD  &  JOHES  CO. 

Growers  of  the  “Best  Roses  In  America.’’ 

Box  4,  WEST  GROVE,  PA. 


1  _  f  _  are  grown  in  virgin  soil,  in  the 

^$100 1C  9  cold  North  (same  latitude  as 

St.  Paul, Ottawaand Montreal) 
9660  P0tat06S  and  stored  in  our  speciaUy 
constructed  cold  storage  potato  cellars.  Stock  kept  at  even 
temperature  38  %  will  not  sprout  until  planting  tune.  All 
standard  varieties  and  the  best  new  ones.  Clean,  bright, 
smooth  seed,  free  from  disease  of  all  kinds.  Sure 
to  be  strong,  vigorous  growers  and  prolific  producers  in  any 
soil  or  climate.  Write  for  our  illustrated  catalogue.  Ask  also 
about  our  SEED  OATS  AND  SEED  CORN 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  rtllV.'H... 

Burpee’s 

I’robably  you  liave  heard  of  this 
famous  motto  for  many  years  but  have 
1/ou  proved  for  yourself  that  Burpee’s 
Seeds  are  the 

BEST  that  Grow? 

I  f  not,  write  to-day  for  Burpee's  Farm  Annual 
for  1903—80  well-known  as  “The  Leading  Amer- 
i  can  Seed  Catalogue.  ’’  It  is  an  elegant  book  of 

184  pages,  with  beautiful  colored  plates  and 
will  be  sent  FREE  to  planters  eyerywhere; 
—to  others  upon  receipt  of  10  cents,  which  is 
less  than  cost  per  copy  In  quarter-million 
editions.  Write  TO-DAY.  Do  not  delay  ! 

It  is  sufficient  to  address  simply 

BURPEE,  Philadelphia 

Market  Prize  Potato. 

The  best  yielding  potato  ever  pro¬ 
duced,  large,  mealy  and  fine. 
Seeds  of  all  kinds;  clean,  sure, 
sound  seeds.  Write  for  the 
new  catalog.  It  tells  the  story. 
It’s  free  now. 

FORD  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  Q,RBveaaa,0. 


Flower  Facts 
FREE 

.Tust  the  Information  needed 
by  alt  who  wish  to  grow  flow¬ 
ers  and  plants  successfully, 

- atained  in 


18  confc 


DREER’S 


Carden 
Calendar 


208  pages  of  inestimable  value  to  flower  lovers. 
Our  catalogue  for  1903  will  also  contain  a  new  and 
valuable  feature,  viz :  a  complete  index  of  all 
the  old-fashioned,  or  common  names  of  flowers. 
FKEE  if  you  mention  this  magazine. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


■■■■  Our  handsome  Carden  Annual  and  Seed 

LL  Catalogue.  Send  your  address  on  a  postal 
■■  to-day,  or  for  Ic.  in  stamps  and  the  names 

I  &  !■  ■■  of  3  neighbors  who  are  actual  seed  buyers 
Hwe  will  send  our  catalogue  and  packet  el 
^the  Clant  Red,  Madam  Ferret  PANSY 
If  you  write  before  March  15th.  Address, 

COLE’S  SEED  STOKE,  FeUa,  Iowa. 


:iuaj  bccu  uuyer. 

SEED 


ESTABLISHED  1802. 


for  over  a  hundred  years  have  been  universally 
recognized  as  the  standard  of  excellence. 

OUK  CATALOG  UK— the  102d  successive  an¬ 
nual  edition — contains  a  more  complete  assort¬ 
ment  and  fuller  cultural  directions  than  any  other 
seed  annual  published.  It  contains  128  large-size 
pages,  and  in  addition  16  full-page,  half-tone 
plates,  and  is  in  every  respect  and  without  ex¬ 
ception  the  most  complete,  most  reliable  and 
most  beautiful  of  American  Garden  Annuals. 
We  Mail  It  Free. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

36  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


Did  You  Ever  Oct  Bit  on  Seed  Corn? 

.Mnllirm  In  .  14.  tW03  -'U«hA«F 

rFl«r.l  thr  rralt*  nfrorn  In  condltlM. 

u-pin«  to  n*  Ihal  you 
Irntlld  |•i•n  of  tl  oikI  lh«  corn  U 

rl>ilul\  vory  Iiiif  "  1VAI.LACK. 

Illnr  \\  •  t  Armer. 

Mw*  Mninra.  U..  Jan.  (4.  1003.  "TKo 
ale  of  M-orl  r-orn  I*  •  dandy  anti  ««  aP# 
irr  lhal  any  farmer  roroltinc  such  a  •hip- 
rn(  fromyuu  olilberaure  than 
oltli  wImI  hr  erla  "  KDITitll  l«>tVA  IIO.M KxT KA t>. 

M  Mo..  Jan.  13.  lUUJ.  -Thr  rrala  of  .^rd  rorn  arrl»rd  In  «ood  ahapr  a«Kl 

Ihr  mraar.- «U  writ  forinr.!  ami  .hoM  rarvful  arirrilno.  \.Htri*lan  nf  arllliiK -arod  rorn 

haa  brm  connurmloil  by  r»»ryr  farmer  «*  hn  haa  aa-en  the  erafo  In  onr  ofBre.- 

f.iflTMK  WKwTKKN  KKl  IT  fiKOWKK 

Ubartytlllr.  la..  Jan.  IB.  1003.  -the  erate  nf  areal  rom  laame  throOKh  In  food  ahapr 
aoMMd  and  virll  norlli  Ihe  prirr  aaroiwpare*!  oHI»  m>  ei|*erlrMrr  nllh  other  aredaiBen'a 
voTM  Tha  sardan  arrda  atr  Joat  all  liiht.  and  the  qiMnlltx  taryr  liberal  Indeed.” 

1  It.  CLAKKIIIUK. 


You  stood  M  pretty  u'ood  chance  ol'K^^ttluff  bit  II' you  tmuicht  >our 
need  corn  shelled.  Notice  u  li-at  Uicy  say  about  the  kind  I  sell.  I  ship 
It  to  you  In  thccar  audit’s  the  llnostslufl  joii  over  saw.  ItCKiilar  stork 
seed,  trit  dou’t  suit  you,  ship  It  back  at  my  expense  and  1  willreriind 
your  money  Special  prices  on  club  orders.  Ask  for  catalog  and 
samples.  I  scU  all  kinds  of  gardeo  seeds  by  weight  and  measure 
and  guarantee  them.  Fanner  agents  wanteil. 

HENRY  FIELD,  ... 


For  nearly 
half  a  century 

’terrys 

Seeds 

have  been  growing  famous  in  every 
kind  of  soil,  everywhere.  Sold  by 
all  dealers.  1008  Seed  Annual 
postpaid  free  to  all  applicants. 
».  M.  FEKKY  A  CO. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


SEEDS 


THAT 


SUCCEED 


The  seed  house  of  D,  Landreth  &  Sons,  the  oldest  in  America,  has  had  119  yeara'  experience  with 
seeds,  and  the  results  of  this  are  placed  at  the  service  of  fanners  and  gardeners  In  a  finely  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  Issued  free.-  No  grower  of  seeds,  professional  or  amateur,  can  aflford  to  be 
without  the  valuable  information  contained  in  this  catalogue.  Send  for  it. 

AMERICa'S  BED  FOR  1903. 

The  plants  to  make  this  attractive  and  showy  bed  are  worth  from  12.75  to  J5.00.  accoiiliiig 
to  size,  but  you  can  have  the  Seeds  to  grow  them,  free  of  charge,  by  enclosing  this  advertise¬ 
ment  with  your  cash  order  amounting  to  fl.OO  or  more.  See  large  illustration  and  lull 
description  in  Landreth 's  Catalogue.  Write torday  for  the  catalogue. 

Good  Gardens 
Assured 

Ja8.  VICK,  formerly  of  Rochester, 

Uankf  er  of  Mall  Order  Department^ 


D.  Landreth  &  Sons, 
Philadelphia. 


ready  for  the  market  60  days  after  planting,  is 
one  of  the  many  wonders  you  read  about  in 
HOKMEIS’  1903  CATALOGUK  OF  TESTED 
SEEDS.  Contains  many  other  new  and  proflt- 
''able  flower  and  vegetable  varieties.  Honestly  pictured— truthfully  described.  A 
book  that’s  different  from  ordinary  seed  books. 

A  book  w’ell  worth  writing  for.  We  send  It  43“ 

HOLMES  SEED  CO..  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Everything  for  the  Garden 

Is  the  title  of  Our  New  Catalogue  for  1903 — the  most  superb  and 
instructive  horticultural  publication  of  the  day — 190  pages— 700 
engravings — 8  superb  colored  plates  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 

To  give  this  Catalogue  the  largest  possible  distribution,  we  make  the  follow¬ 
ing  liberal  offer: 

Every  Empty  Envelope 

Counts  as  Cash. 

To  every  one  who  will  state  where  this  advertisement  was  seen,  and  who 
incloses  10  Cents  (in  stamps),  we  will  mail  the  Catalogue,  and  also  send 
free  of  charge,  our  famous  50-Cent  “Henderson”  Collection  of  seeds,  con¬ 


taining  one  packet  each  of  Sweet  Peas,  Large  Mixed  Hybrids  ;  Pansies,  Giant  Fancy  Mixed  ;  Asters, 
Giant  Victoria  Mixed  ;  Big  Boston  Lettuce  ;  Early  Kuby  Tomato  and  Cardinal  Radish,  in  a  coupon 
envelope,  which,  when  emptied  and  returned,  will  be  accepted  as  a  25-cent  cash  payment  on  any 
order  of  goods  selected  from  Catalogue  to  the  amount  of  $i.oo  and  upward. 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35  &  37  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


1903 
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experience  with  well  drilling 

Will  those  who  have  had  experience  with 
drilling  wells  tell  us  how  they  operate  when 
they  strike  quicksand?  Also  give  an  opin¬ 
ion  about  the  point  in  drilling. 

In  regard  to  quicksand,  one  has  to 
keep  his  pipe  driven  ahead  of  his  drill 
all  the  time.  As  regards  driven  wells 
where  a  point  is  used,  there  are  but  few 
places  where  they  are  practicable.  In 
quicksand  they  will  not  work  satisfac¬ 
torily.  The  point  is  bound  to  fill  up  so 
that  water  cannot  be  got  through  it.  A 
drilled  well  is  the  most  satisfactory. 

Westport,  Conn.  e.  n..  sipperley. 

I  drive  a  six-inch  pipe  protected  with 
a  shoe  on  the  end  through  the  sand  into 
coarser  sand  or  gravel  that  will  not  run 
up  into  the  pipe.  This  is  generally 
found  in  layers,  after  coarse  gravel  is 
found  the  water  will  clear  up.  Then 
you  will  have  a  good  well  that  will  not 
fill  up  afterwards.  Points  are  a  doubt¬ 
ful  and  bothersome  experiment. 

Worcester,  Mass.  o.  w.  patterson. 

It  is  customary  in  this  section  to  drive 
casing  in  the  quicksand  and  pump  the 
sand  up  with  a  slush  bucket.  If  the 
sand  cannot  be  easily  handled  with 
slush  bucket  the  drillers  sometimes 
throw  sawdust  and  water  into  the  hole 
and  pump  out  the  mixture,  which  car¬ 
ries  considerable  sand  in  it.  In  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  driven  wells  when  quicksand  oc¬ 
curs  it  is  customary  simply  to  pump  vig¬ 
orously  so  as  to  raise  as  much  sand 
as  possible  and  a  reservoir  will  thus 
form  around  the  point,  and  the  sand 
will  settle  at  the  bottom,  o.  e.  davib. 

Dubuque,  Iowa. 

My  experience  with  quicksand  is  this: 
With  point  you  must  drive  ’way  through 
the  quicksand,  as  there  is  no  way  of 
keeping  it  out  until  you  have  struck 
gravel.  Sometimes  it  is  impossible  to 
drive  pipe  deep  enough,  owing  to  the 
friction  in  going  down  so  deep.  A  bet¬ 
ter  way,  and  surer,  is  to  take  two-inch 
pipe,  put  a  coupling  on  the  end  at  bot¬ 
tom,  and  use  a  force  pump  and  wash  the 
wall  down;  then  when  you  have  struck 
water  in  sufficient  quantity  put  down 
as  coarse  gravel  as  you  can  get  down 
the  pipe  until  you  have  washed  in  sev¬ 
eral  bushels,  not  driving  pipe  any  more. 
This  will  keep  out  sand. 

Oakdale,  Mass.  w.  e.  chapman. 

In  quicksand  we  always  use  the  best 
drive  pipe  in  lengths  of  about  seven  feet 
coupled  up  with  good  drive-well  coup¬ 
lings.  Use  a  steel  drive  shoe  on  bottom 
of  the  first  length.  We  always  find  it 
best  to  keep  the  pipe  full  of  water  if 
possible;  the  pressure  of  water  on  in¬ 
side  nearly  equals  that  on  outside,  and 
keeps  the  sand  from  running  in  as  much 
as  it  would  otherwise.  Drill  as  far  as 
possible  below  the  pipe,  then  drive  pipe 
down  hard,  then  drill  more.  If  there 
are  bowlders  it  is  best  not  to  drive  pipe 
down  too  hard;  if  so  you  are  liable  to 
get  a  crooked  hole.  We  always  find  It 
best  to  keep  machine  running  as  stead¬ 
ily  as  possible.  piekson  bugs. 

Liberty,  N.  Y. 

As  far  as  our  experience  goes  there  is 
no  way  of  keeping  quicksand  out  of  s 
well  while  going  through  it.  When  we 
strike  a  bed  or  stratum  of  quicksand  we 
drive  pipe  and  just  keep  at  it  until  we 
are  through  it.  A  well  driller  can  tell 
when  he  has  got  through  the  quicksand 
and  then  can  drill  out  the  sand  and  go 
on  in  the  usual  way  of  drilling  and  tak¬ 
ing  out  the  sand.  We  usually  run  the 
drill  from  three  to  five  feet  below  the 
pipe.  In  regard  to  point  wells,  we  can¬ 
not  say  very  much  in  their  favor,  as 
they  will  fill  up  or  the  strainer  will  rust 
out  or  rust  so  hadly  that  water  will  not 
come  freely,  causing  the  pump  to  work 
hard.  We  have  good  success  in  putting 
down  two-inch  pipe  wells  in  sand.  We 
drive  the  pipe  without  point  or  strain¬ 
er.  When  we  have  found  water  we  drill 
out  the  sand  in  the  pipe,  let  down  our 
all-brass  Cook  strainer,  draw  the  pipe 
so  strainer  will  stand  just  below  bottom 
of  pipe,  fasten  strainer  tight,  put  In 
cylinder,  connect  pump  with  wood 


sucker  rod,  and  have  as  good  well  as 
can  be  had  at  any  price,  c.  l.  wright. 
Hamden,  Conn. 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW. 

The  following  questions  are  submitted  to 
our  readers  for  discussion.  We  would  like 
to  hear  from  anyone  who  has  had  experi¬ 
ence  in  these  matters; 

The  Best  Stock  Fence.— What  kind  of 
fence  shall  I  put  around  my  barn  lot?  I 
have  42-lnch  woven  wire  with  barb  on  lop, 
and  had  a  fine  colt  jump  against  it  and 
nearly  ruin  its  right  shoulder.  What  kind 
of  fences  do  your  readers  use?  a.  c.  l. 

Blooming  Grove,  Ind. 

Keeping  Qualities  of  Apples.— We  de¬ 
sire  information  on  the  texture  and  keep¬ 
ing  qualities  of  apples  as  affected  by  culti¬ 
vation,  comparing  apples  grown  on  culti¬ 
vated  and  sod  orchards.  We  ask  for  your 
cooperation,  and  any  information  you  can 
give  us  on  the  suuject,  through  The  R. 
N.-Y.  or  by  direct  communication,  will 
be  highly  appreciated.  f.  a.  Salisbury. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

A  Fertilizer  Rotation.— Can  any  of 
your  readers  tell  me  If  T  can  farm  success¬ 
fully  by  the  following  rotation:  Grass-,  corn, 
potatoes,  oats  and  seed  to  grass  again? 
Soil  a  clay  loam  and  In  fair  condition, 
using  no  manure  but  a  4-8-7  fertilizer  as 
follows:  One-half  ton  per  acre  on  potatoes, 
200  pounds  per  acre  on  oats,  400  pounds  per 
acre  on  grass,  300  pounds  per  acre  on  corn, 
and  top-dress  grass  at  rate  of  300  pounds 
per  acre  each  Spring,  sowing  clover  in 
corn  to  plow  under  for  potatoes,  followin.? 
Spring.  Grass  is  seeded  after  oats  by 
Clark  system,  as  that  does  well  with  me. 
Can  I  keep  my  land  fertile  by  the  above 
method,  and  Is  there  any  danger  of  ex¬ 
hausting  it  b.v  use  of  fertilizer  alone?  The 
fertilizer  men  tell  me  no.  AVhat  do  the 
farmers  who  have  had  any  experience  with 
it  say?  o.  j.  b. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Hogs  as  Gardeners.— T  would  like  to  ask 
one  or  two  questions  of  some  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  pi.g  cranks.  I  wish  to  fence  in  about 
one-fourth  of  an  acre  near  the  buildings 
for  a  garden,  using  a  portable  fence  and 
moving  it  every  year.  Then  T  want  to  keep 
a  brood  sow,  have  pigs  come  In  May  and 
then  place  the  hog  and  enough  of  the  pigs 
in  the  fenced-in  plot  so  that  during  the 
Summer  and  Fall,  up  to  November  15,  they 
will  distribute  enough  manure  over  the  plot 
to  produce  a  good  crop  of  vegetables  the 
following  season.  Of  course  they  will  be 
well  fed,  and  If  some  commercial  fertilizer 
was  needed  to  balance  up  the  hog  manure 
r  would  use  that.  How  many  pigs  shall  T 
keep  with  the  sow  to  fertilize  the  one- 
quarter  acre?  A  few  years  ago  the  au¬ 
thorities  told  us  to  feed  pigs  a  grain  mix¬ 
ture  of  equal  weights  of  bran  and  mid¬ 
dlings.  I  have  raised  good  pigs  on  that 
feed,  but  made  very  little  profit.  Now  they 
tell  us  that  bran  is  too  coarse  to  feed  a 
pig.  Are  middlings  alone  a  suitable  grain 
ration  for  pigs,  or  what  shall  T  feed  (with 
very  little  or  no  milk)?  Is  gluten  meal  a 
suitable  feed  for  pigs?  If  so,  what  shall 
I  mix  with  it  and  in  what  proportion? 
When  In  doubt  I  am  pretty  apt  to  go  to 
The  R,  N.-Y.  for  help.  s.  s.  c. 

Hardwick,  Vt. 


rOUR  MUSICAL 
EDUCATION  FREE. 

We  win  present  to  every  purchaser  of  a 
Cornish  Plano  or  Organ  a  Certificate  entitling 
the  holder  to  a  Two  Years’  Scholarshipin  the 
United  States  School  of  Music.  Tuition  to 
oommence  Immediately  Instrument  Is  pur¬ 
chased.  PuplU  can  commence  at  any  stage 
of  their  studies.  The  most  satisfactory  plan 
of  Home  Education  ever  conceived.  Success 
Absolutely  Guaranteed.  Full  Particu¬ 
lars  With  Every  Cornish  Catalogue. 
You  Can  be  Taught  in  Your  Own  Home, 
Taking  Your  Own  Time  and  for  two 
years  you  will  receive  Absolutely  Free 
Tuition  from  the  best  professors  of  music. 
A  Cornish  Plano  or  Organ  at  Factory  Cost 
and  a  Free  Musical  Education  Is  a  Com¬ 
bination  Unparalleled.  Take  advantage 
Of  It  NOW.  Write  to-day. 

CORmSH  00.»  Wsslilnttoii,  New  Jersey. 


THE 

HARTMAN 

Special  Hog  Fenccm 

Woven  to  make  a  solid,  compact  unit, 
and  any  pressure  or  shock  is  distributed 
and  borne  by  the  whole  mass  of  wire.  Top 
and  bottom  wires  specially  strong,  all 
horizontal  and  truss  wires  of  ample 
strength  with  meshes  fine  enough  to  turn 
the  smallest  pigs.  Made  of 

Best  Steel  Wire, 

strongly  galvanized.  No  loose  ends  to 
unwind.  All  long  wires,  twisted  and 
woven  so  that  meshing  always  retains  po- 
I  sltion.  Height,  24  or  30 inches.  Adjusts  for 
heat  and  cold  without  breaking  or  sag¬ 
ging.  A  fence  of  fine  appearance,  most 
durable  and  with  strength  to  turn  any 
hog.  Sold  at  reasonable  prices.  Send 
for  free  catalogue. 

CUYAHOGA  WIRE  A  FENCE  CO., 
Dept.  M,  Cuyahoga  F alia,  O. 


50000  FARMERS 

Now  use  Duplex  Machines,  making  Fence 
Uorse-hl^h,  Bull-titrong,  Pig  and  Chicken-tight  at 

ACTUAL  COST  OF  WIRE 

and  save  profit  fence  manufacturers  extort. 
Why  don’t  you?  Machlneon  Trial.  Catalog  free 

Kitselman  Bros.  Box  D92  Unoeie,  ind. 


Reduced  Wholesale  Prices 
on  all  kinds  of  fencing  wire,  Includ¬ 
ing  the  best  Colled  Spring  wire  made. 
Send  for  catalogue  describing  the 
Cleveland  Eerico,  Colled  Spring  and 
Steel  Gates  THE  C  b  K  V  K  L  A  N 1) 
FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


GRAPE  VINES 

Carranta,  Gooseberries,  Blaek- 
l>errles,  Raspberries,  Straw¬ 
berries.  Price  List  FREE. 

S«Dd  Se  liamp  for  lllnttmtod  doicripUTO  catalog. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


CliinbingCurrant 

A  NEW  NOVELTY. 


Don’t  buy  a  poor  wind  mill.  Don’t 
pay  a  double  price.  Send  direct  to 
our  factory  for  catalogue  of  the 

FreemaLn. 
Steel  Wind  Mills 

and  four  post  angle  steel  towers.  A 
complete  line  of  pumping  and  power 
mills  of  the  highest  grade  at  extreme¬ 
ly  low  prices.  We  can  save  you 
money  on  a  ^ood  article. 

S.  Freeman  ®.  Sons  Co., 
102  Hamilton  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 

A  complete  line  of  Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutters. 
Corn  Shellcrs,  Wood  Saws,  etc.,  at  low  prices. 


Corn  Planting 

and  fertilizing  go  hand  in  hand.  v. 
You  can  plant  in  hills,  drills  or  p 
—  checks  and  put  in  the  ground  all  com- 
^OsbC  mercial  or  home  made  fertilizers  in 
any  condition, as  wet, lumpy, etc.  with 


Corn  Planter  and 
Fertilizer  Distributer, 


With  Improved  Row  Marker. 


Adapted  as  well  to  Peas,  Beans,  Beets,  etc. 
Hills  6  to  45  inches  apart.  Distributes  60  to 
450  lbs.  fertilizer  per  acre.  Wide  and  easy 
adjustment.  Light  draft,  weight  150  lbs. 
Ea3y,to  handle,  a  model  for  accuracy  and 
durability.  Investigate  our  Eclipse  Two 
Row  Two  Horse  Planter.  Agents  wanted  in 
new  territory.  Write  for  circulars  and  terms. 


BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T. 

Box  lo  (Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


CO., 


ONE  of  your  New  Year  resolutions 
should  have  been  to  make  your 
home  and  grounds  more  attractive 
this  year  by  planting 

Ornamental  Trees, 

Shrubs  and  Vines 

about  your  place.  We  have  a  tine  stock 
of  large  Sugar,  Noi'way  and  Sycamore 
Maples  and  other  Forest  Trees.  A  few  of 
our  magnificent  Hydrangeas,  either  hush 
or  tree,  would  add  25  per  cent  to  the  ap¬ 
pearance  and  selling  value  of  your  place. 

Let  ns  send  you  catalogue  of  Ornamentals, 
Fruits  and  Flowers.  Send  yoiu’  address. 


Send  for  Circular. 

E.  H.  FAY  &  SON,  Portland,  N.  Y. 


STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 


AT  WHAT  PRICE. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  wish  to  know 
the  cost  of  .strictly  first-class,  hardy, 
healthy  fruit  trees,  should  send  to  Call’s 
Nurseries,  Peri'y,  O.,  for  price  list.  Call 
enjoys  the  well-earned  reputation  of 
sending  his  customers  the  finest  fruit 
trees  that  are  grown.  He  employs  no 
agents,  but  deals  direct  with  the  fruit 
growers,  and  guarantees  satisfaction. 
New  price-list  now  ready. 


Fairfield  Strawberry  nl^Tw"  ek earifo; 

than  Michel’s  Early,  60c.  i)er  dozen  by  mall.  Circular 
free.  S'l'ANTON  B.  COLE,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


CLIMAX  STRAWBERRY-&S,nr. 

est  producer.  For  particulars  see  Rural  of  June  21, 
or  send  postal  for  our  new  Berry  catalogue.  Big  stock. 
Best  Berry  Plants  of  all  good  kinds.  Bottom  prices. 

8LAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


OLIVE’S  PRIDE. 


The  new  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  contains 
more  points  of  excellence  than  any  other 
variety  introduced  in  recent  years.  Forty 
other  varieties  of  Choice  Stock,  etc. 

Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 

John  W.  Hall,  aiarlou  Sta.,  Md. 


I  nnn  nnn  strawberry  plants 

■  _  11  ■■  U  U  U  ^  them.  Thompson’s  Earliest,  Mark, 
*  1  Aroma  will  prolong  the  season  from  5  t 

Wakefield  Cabbage  and  Lettuce  Plants  ready  to  plant  an^tium  •  •  - 
Tobacco  Dust,  etc.  Address  Originator,  MARK  T.  ’ ' 


100  Varieties.  If  you  wish  the 
be.st  and  earliest,  you  must  plant 
Mrs.  Mark  Hauna,  Howell  and 
to  0  weeks.  200,000  Early  Jersey 
Har<ly  Chrysaiitlieniuius,  Dalilias, 

THOMPSON,  Rio  Vista,  Va. 


“STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  GROW” 

The  best  Standar'd  Varieties  and  many  of  the  newer  sorts  at  reasonable 
prices.  Descriptive  Catalogue  with  Cultural  Instructions  Free. 

C.  E.  WHITTEN’S  NURSERIES,  BRIDGMAN,  MICH. 

;  WAUKEQAN  NURSERIES  I 

. —  "  • 

;  Evergreen  and  Ornamental  Trees 

<  Fruit  Trees,  Shade  Trees, 

4  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Etc. 


WHOLESALE  AND  KK'l’AlL 

R.  DOUGLAS’  SONS,  WAUKEGAN,  ILL.  ’ 

<  TWTVVTTTV  T 'r-VyVT  ▼▼  T 
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HUDSON  VALLEY  FRUIT  MEN  MEET 

The  fruit  growers  of  the  Hudson  River 
Valley  had  an  exceptionally  Interesting 
meeting  at  I’ougiikeepsie  on  January  30  and 
31.  Thi.s  was  the  eastern  meeting  of  tlie 
New  Yoi'k  State  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  attendance  was  good,  and  the 
interest  exceptional  throughout  the  whole 
proceeding.  1  have  attended  a  great  many 
conventions  I'eiircscnting  the  varied  in¬ 
terests  of  tlie  country,  and  I  have  rarely, 
if  ever,  met  a  more  intelligent  or  progres¬ 
sive  class  of  men  representing  in  conven¬ 
tion  any  interest  in  any  place.  The  first 
day's  session  was  especially  fortunate  in 
the  presence  of  three  strong  speakers.  Dr. 
Jordan,  l*rof.  Jiailey  and  J.  H.  Hale.  Dr. 
Jordan  spoke  on  his  favorite  subject.  “The 
t’ommei'cial  Fertilizer  Situation.”  1  am 
not  going  to  repeat  what  he  said,  because 
he  covered  much  tlie  same  ground  as  has 
been  reported  from  his  speech  at  Buffalo. 
1  always  enjoy  Dr.  Jordan’s  talks  to  farm¬ 
ers,  because  lie  impresses  me  with  the 
honesty  and  sincerity  of  his  purposes.  He 
never  jollies  the  farmer,  as  many  speak¬ 
ers  are  inclined  to  do.  He  has  the  courage 
of  his’  convictions,  and  he  is  not  afraid  to 
tell  the  farmer  where  he  himself,  as  well 
as  the  dealer  or  the  manufacturer,  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  some  of  the  defects  of  the 
fi  rtilizer  trade.  Prof.  Bailey  took  up  the 
subject  of  pruning.  He  would  first  foTm 
his  ideals  and  prune  afterwards.  He  might 
in  line  to  produce  fruit  buds,  for  growth  of 
wood,  for  removal  of  disease  or  form  of 
tree.  He  would  top-prune  so  as  to  keep 
the  top  close  to  tlie  ground,  to  admit  .sun¬ 
light.  to  produce  vigor.  To  check  growth, 
he  would  prune  during  the  growing  sea¬ 
son.  He  summed  up  the  situation  by  say¬ 
ing  that  pruning,  after  all,  is  only  one  of 
the  essentials  of  fruit  growing.  Spraying, 
fertility  and  culture  are  quite  as  necessary. 
To  the  criticism  that  it  is  not  na'tural  to 
prune  trees,  he  showed  how  the  withering 
o''  stems  and  failure  of  buds  was  nature's 
way  of  pruning.  He  alleged  further  that 
it  isn't  natiii-al  for  trees  to  grow  in  rows, 
nor  to  have  their  fruit  picked  by  man,  but 
tliat  these  artificial  conditions  seem  im¬ 
portant,  nevertheless.  Dressings  for  wounds 
of  trees,  he  explained,  had  no  other  effect 
than  to  keep  the  exposed  part  free  from 
disease.  Anything  that  would  act  as  a  dis¬ 
infectant,  and  protect  the  exposed  parts, 
will  do.  He  considers  a  good  paint  as  satis¬ 
factory  as  anything  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Hale  talked  on  the  general  subject 
of  orcharding,  and  also  spoke  on  peach 
growing  in  the  North.  Mr.  Hale  believes 
that  we  have  the  best  conditions  in  the 
world  for  successful  fruit  growing  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  peach  growing  in  particular, 
right  here  in  the  East  and  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  In  the  matter  of  soil  and  climate  for 
the  production  of  good  fruit,  he  believes 
that  there  is  no  better  place  in  America. 
The  demand  for  the  best  products  is  right 
here  at  our  door,  where  the  highest  price 
may  be  demanded  for  them,  and  we  have 
the  local  advantage  of  being  able  to  learn 
by  telephone  in  the  morning,  while  the  fruit 
is  yet  on  the  vine,  wliat  the  conditions  are 
in  tlie  different  markets  that  may  be  sup¬ 
plied  in  the  afternoon.  He  believes  it  will 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  young  man  to 
plant  his  orchard  right  at  home  and  in  the 
locality  where  he  was  born,  where  he 
knows  all  the  conditions  of  the  soil,  climate 
and  market.  He  would  grow  the  fruit  that 
he  liked  best,  because  he  believes  that  no 
man  can  be  entirely  successful  with  fruit 
growing  unless  he  has  an  especial  affection 
for  the  tree  that  he  is  cultivating.  He 
would  plant  apple  trees  close  together 
with  no  other  trees  or  plants  as  a  general 
thing  intervening,  but  when  the  orchard 
grew  up  so  as  to  crowd  each  other,  he 
would  thin  out  the  trees. 

I  was  greatly  Interested  in  the  varied 
personality  and  noticeable  difference  in  the 
way  these  three  strong  men  presented  their 
subjects.  Dr.  Jordan  gives  us  the  impre.s- 
sion  of  much  vigor,  great  earnestness  and 
dignity.  He  forces  his  point  home  with 
sledge-hammer  blows.  His  force  is  that  of 
the  water  over  the  precipice,  in  plain  sight. 
Prof.  Bailey  gives  one  the  consciousness  of 
great  force,  but  his  expressions  reminds  one 
of  the  great  force  of  water  at  the  spigot 
where  the  faucet  is  turned.  We  know  that 
away  back  on  the  hilltop  somewhere  is  a 
large  supply  of  stored-up  water  giving 
force  to  a  little  outlet  at  the  spigot,  and 
though  the  force  is  not  so  visible,  we  are 
equally  conscious  of  its  strength.  Both 
these  men,  it  seems  to  me,  appeal  to  the 
more  favored  and  more  intelligent  class  of 
farmers.  It  is  the  farmer  of  some  intelli¬ 
gence  and  culture  who  gets  the  mo.st  out 
of  their  discourse.  They  seem  out  of  touch 
and  wanting  in  fellowship  wilh  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer  who  tills  the  soil  wilh  his 
own  hands.  Mr.  Hale  comes  in,  it 
seems  to  me,  wilh  Jiis  practical  experience 
and  familiarity  with  the  soil,  to  help  out 
the  men  in  a  stratum  of  resources  and 
ability,  low'er  down  than  those  reached  by 
the  other  men.  Mr.  Hale  has  force,  vigor, 
sprightliness,  but  perhaps  his  most  distin¬ 
guishing  trait  is  enthusiasm.  He  is  usually 
sound  in  liis  ducli'ine,  but  I  surmise  that 


whether  sound  or  faulty,  he  would  carry 
his  audience  with  him  just  the  same.  It 
occurs  to  me  sometimes  that  his  logic  Is  a 
little  bit  faulty,  and  that  an  important  term 
is  often  overlooked  in  the  forming  of  his 
syllogisms,  but  in  the  main,  he  has  learned 
the  fact  from  actual  experience,  and  his 
good  nature  and  bubbling  wit  cheer,  in¬ 
duce  enthusiasm,  and  popularize  him. 
He,  however,  sometimes  discourages  a  timid 
or  modest  questioner  by  a  caustic  sar¬ 
casm  where  a  patient  and  sympathetic  ex¬ 
planation  would  be  more  fruitful,  if  less 
brilliant.  Jordan  strikes,  Bailey  allures 
and  Hale  makes  fun.  Each  in  his  own  way 
inspires  the  listener  to  better  things. 

Two  other  strong  men  in  this  meeting 
were  our  old  friend  S.  D.  Willard  and  Prof. 
E.  P.  Felt.  Mr.  Willard  discussed  the 
farm  crops  of  the  future  and  Mr.  Felt  took 
up  his  favorite  subject  of  insects.  Their 
discussions  deserve  more  attention  than  I 
shall  be  able  to  give  them.  Prof.  Felt  has 
given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  crude  oil 
spraying  and  has  been  successful,  but  owing 
to  the  difficulty  in  securing  a  uniform 
standard  of  oil  and  the  danger  of  want  of 
sullicient  care  in  operating  the  pump,  he 
di.es  not  recommend  it  generally.  The  im¬ 
pression  prevails  that  the  lime,  sulphur  and 
salt  formula  will  yet  be  used  to  displace  oil, 
and  possibly  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  also. 
T.  10.  Cross,  who  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  success  of  the  present  meeting, 
was  elected  chairman  of  a  local  committee, 
with  power  to  choose  his  own  associates, 
to  provide  for  the  meeting  next  year,  which 
is  to  be  held  at  Poughkeepsie.  There  was 
an  especially  nice  lot  of  fruit,  notably 
apples,  on  exhibition,  for  which  some  sub¬ 
stantial  prizes  were  awarded,  among  them 
being  a  Buckeye  mower  given  by  Adriance, 
Platt  &  Co.  _  D. 

Setting  Celeiiy  by  Machine.— It  takes 
time  to  feed  the  plants  into  a  machine, 
;ind  it  cannot  be  done  quickly  enough.  1 
have  had  a  good  many  people  tell  me  that 
lliey  have  invcnled  a  machine  for  setting 
onion  plants  which  docs  good  work,  but  in 
every  case  thus  f.ar  investigated  by  me,  1 
found  that  the  machine  was  w'ortliless  for 
the  purpose.  So  I  have  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  only  machine  we  must  rely  on 
for  setting  onion  plants  is  the  nimble 
fingers  of  active  youngsters.  Celery  plants 
on  account  of  the  long  tap-root  or  root 
system,  present  still  greater  difficulties  for 
the  solution  of  the  problem  than  onion 
plants.  T.  GREINER. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

For  the  land’s;  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


Thoroughly  Pulvorizes  (ho  Soil,  Kills  All  Weeds  and 
Makes  a  Perfect  Seed  Bed. 

It  Is  suite*!  to  fitting  anj  kintl  of  soil  for  any  kind  of  crop.  16  patent 
crimped  spring  teeth  each  fitted  with  inch  rcversilde  points.  Cuts  a 
strip  6  foot  wide.  Good  high  wheels  with  wide  (.’1  in.)  tires.  Carries  the 
rider  and  at  the  same  time  reduces  draft  to  the  in  nimum.  Twoconvenient 
levers  control  the  gangs  perfectly.  It  is  m«>Bt  tnoiiem  steehconstruction 
tbroughout,which  means  the  maximum  of  lightneas.neatncss  and  strength 
cumhined.  Krerr  tooth  cuts  its  own  furrow.  NotraiUng.  Cannotbe 
clogged  with  stalks,  stubbles,  weeds  or  rubbish.  Once  over  loaves  the 
soil  (d  lietter  condition  than  two  or  three  times  with  ordinary  harrows. 
We  want  a  good  agent  in  each  locality.  Write  for  catal*^  and  a)»ec]al  terms. 

REED  MFG.  CO.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


This  Wheel  Harrow 


Light 

Draft 


Wide 

Wheels 


'Y  THOUSAND 


riFT 

r  Apple  Trees.  Best  Commercial  Sorts 

■  ^  clean,  smooth,  thrifty:  no  end  to 

^  roots.  Peach,  Plum,  Pear,  Cherry,  Quince, 
etc.,  cheap.  Woodview  Nurseries,  Mt.  Hoav  Springs,  Pa. 


TR 

JItii 


PCGROWN  BEAR  I  NG^-TREES 

w.FREE’ 


OUR  BOOK 
HOW  TOGROW 
FRUIT 

TITUS  NURSERYi^nSJSTneb 


FREICHTpaVi^t 


”!i!!!TREES 

Specialties:  Apple,  16c;  Peach.  l‘2c;  Cherry,  15c.  Small  fruit  plants 
Roses,  vines.  KX^page  catalogue  free.  2  New  Red  Cross  currant 
HecreU  of  Fruit  Growinic,  150  photos,  lOe.  Cop* 
Greeks  Fruit  Grower  free.  Good  salary  paid  for  work  at  home 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.Y, 


standard 

Pear  Trees! 


Buy  Where  Disease 
Is  Unknown. 

Our  stock  is  unex¬ 
celled.  Includes  all  the 
approved,  standard 
summer,  fall  and  win¬ 
ter  varieties.  Budded 
true  to  name,  thor- 
J  oughlv  rooted,  smooth  and  in  the  thriftiest  possible 
condition.  Headquarters  for  famous  Genesee  Valley 
apple  and  other  truit  trees,  shrubs,  vines.etc.  Lowest 
I  price,.  Health  certificate  from  State  of  New  York.  Write  for  free  cataloft. 

GEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  1603.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


mT MICHIGAN  mELS 


arc  “brc'd  for  bearliis:.”  That’s  why  we 
cut  all  buds  from  the  best  fruited,  bearinfv 
trees.  It  also  insures  stock  true  to  name  and 
variety.  Over  three  million  trees — 913acres. 
All  new  and  standard  varieties  of  Apple, 
Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Quince,  etc.  Also  orna¬ 
mental  trees  and  shrubs.  >Ve  sell  direct  at 
''hoVsnIe  priees.  lllustratc<l  catalogue  free. 

WEST  MICHIGAN  NURSERIES, 

Box  54,  Benton  Harbor,  .iJich. 


HAPGOOD 


REVERSIBLE 
OR  SIDE  HILL 


DISC  SULKY 


has  all  the  good  points  of  the  Hancock  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  is  especially  adapted  for  hillsides,  plowing 
back  and  forth  on  same  land.  Send  for  special  circular  with 
full  description,  AGENTS  WANTED.  Liberal  discount 
on  first  machine  to  introduce.  Address 

HAPGOOD  PLOW  CO.,  Exclusive  ¥frs.,  Box  SDS'-^AIton,  III. 


PM  pup  Don’t  grow  Corn  all  cob.  Knclose 
I  lllllilCIlw  stamp  for  free  sample  KEAljiJORN. 
Yellow  grains  three-fourths  inch  long;  small  cob. 
lied  Clover  Seed  at  Wholesale. 

MT.  BLANCO  POULTKY  FARM,  Mt.  Blanco,  O. 

rtfkWIU  Ofr/|  Q— Supply  your  ground  with 
wW  nitrogen  from  the  air,  and 

add  humus  to  the  soli.  This  can  be  done  by  the  use 
of  Southern  Cow  Peas,  which  are  recommended  by 
leading  agricultural  papers  and  Experiment  Stations 
for  the  building  up  and  making  iirofltable  of  all  run¬ 
down  soils.  Whippoorwill  at  $1.35  per  bushel  69  lb.s.; 
Clav’s  or  Unknown  at  $1.25  iier  bushel.  Cash  with 
order.  WM.  B.  ELLIS,  Fort  Valley,  (Ja. 

ONION  SEED-Southpori  Globe. 
MEEKER’S  SMOOTHING  HARROW. 

Send  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

TUB  C.  O.  JBLLIFF  MFG.  CO.,  SOUTUI'OBT,  CoNN- 

AQPARARII^  n-bOOO  Ibs.  pure  Palmetto 
MOrAnnUUu  OLlU  AsparagusSeedfor  sale. 


ROCKY  FORD 


SEED 


1,000  lbs.,  carefully  selected  under  my  personal 
supervision  In  Colorado  last  Fall. 

300  bus.  Address 
for  price  and  par¬ 


ticulars 


IRON  COW  PEAS 


C.  H.  MATHIS,  Blackvilie,  S.  C. 


GIANT  ARGENTEUIL  ASPARAGUS 


Fine  plants. 


G.  E.  PACKARD,  Dover,  Del. 


potatoes-  Bovee,  Carman,  Cobbler,  Hebron.  6Wks. 
*^Queen,  Ohio,  Kose.  85  kinds.  C.W.  Ford,  Fisher,  N.Y. 

SKCOND-CKOP  SKKD  I'OTATOKS-Mature 
.  earlier,  yield  more  and  larger  potatoes  than  any 
other  seed.  1  grow  them.  Catalogue  free. 

ALF.  A.  WHITTINGTON,  Marion  Station,  Md. 


POTATOES 


MAINE  GROWN. 
_  Fifty  varieties.  Ad¬ 

dress  OAKTEB  &  COKEY,  Presque  Isle,  Maine,  or 
310  Washington  Street,  New  York.  Catalogue.  Shij)- 
ments  can  bo  made  either  from  Maine  or  New  York. 


For  Sale 


-Second-growth  Seed  Potatoes,  $1.25 


Clover  Seed,  $8  per  bushel;  Cow  Peas,  $1.75  per  bu. 
JOSEPH  K.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


SWEET  CORN. 


j.  A. 


Wanted  te  buy  for  planting  1  bu. 
up.  Send  sample  and  write. 
EVEKITT,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


Yellow  S-rowed  Corn;  White  Star  Oats, 
V  !■  L  1 1  first  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Beardless  Bar- 
■JLLU  ley,$l  per  bu.  POTATOES— Cobblers,  6 
Weeks,  Chios,  Kaleighs.  20  kinds.  De¬ 
scription  11  kinds  Field  Beans  and  yields.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  free  package  Iceberg  Lettuce. 

SMITH’S  I’OTATO  FAUM,  Manchester,  N.  Y. 

Northern-Grown  FruitTrees 

Grown  In  the  best  section  of  northern  New  York. 
Hardy,  thrifty  and  well  grown.  “Highest  quality; 
lowest  price.”  Headquarters  for  I’aeking  Deal¬ 
ers’ Orders.  75,000  Peaches,  large  stock  of  Apples, 
Pears,  Cherries  and  Plums;  three  grades.  Send  for 
my  free  and  Interesting  Spring  Catalogue.  Valuable 
Premium  with  early  orders. 

MAKTIN  WAHL,  Dept.  H,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

SGRAPEVINES 

100  V arletloii.  AlsoSmall  Fruit*, Trees, Ac.  BestRoot- 
e<l  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  BBITIS  BOK8C11,  yr*d«BiB,ll.  T. 


Beardless  Barley 

is  prodigally  prolidc,  yield¬ 
ing  for  Mr.  J.  K.  Wells,  Or¬ 
leans  County,  New  York,  109 
bushels  par  acre.  Docs  well 
everywhere.  That  Pays. 

20th  Century  Oats. 

The  oat  marvel,  producing 
from  200  to  300  bus.  per  acre. 
8alzerV  Oats  are  warrant* 
cd  10  produce  great  yields. 
The  II.  S.  Ag.  Dept,  calls 
Salzer‘8  Seed  Oats  the  very 
best.  Thiit  Pnya, 

Three  Eared  Corn. 

2(K)  to  256  bus.  por  acre,  is 
extremely  profitable  at  pres¬ 
ent  price*efcorn.  Knlzcr^a 
New  Goliem  Gate  Corn  yicldi 
800  bushels  per  acre. 

Macaroni  Wheat. 

Greatest  wheat  on  earth 
for  arid,  dry,  hotsolls — yields 
63  bus.  per  acre.  Introduced 
by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 
It’s  a  woudcrlTJiut  pays* 

Speltz. 

Greatest  ccrcnl  food  on 
earth — 80  bus.  grain  and  4 
tons  magnificent  hay  per 
Acre.  Thfitpuya, 

Victoria  Rape 

makes  it  possil>]e  to  grow 
hogs,  sheep  ami  cattle  at  n 
cost  of  hut  lo.  a  Ib.  Marvel¬ 
ously  prolilic,  doe.a  well 
evcrywharc.  That  pays. 

Bromus  Inermis 

this  and  Billion  Dollar  Grass 
are  the  two  most  woiulerful 

Brasses  of  the  century.  Pro- 
ucc  6  tons  of  hay  and  lots 
and  lotsof  pasturage  besides 
per  acre.  Grows  wherever 
soil  is  found.  Thot  poya. 

$1 0.00  for  1 0c. 

We  wish  you  to  fry  our 
great  farmsceds, hence  offer 
to  fiend  10  farm  seed  sam¬ 
ples,  containing  Macaroni 
wheat  Toosiiite,  Rape,  Giant 
,  "lover,  Speltz,  etc., (fiillv worth 
$10.00  to  geta  start)  together  with 
5.  our  great  catalog,  for  10c.  postage. 


JohnASalierSeedCo.'-*&?l“" 


Hammond’s 
Seeds  Lead 

in  vigor,  yield,  earliness 
and  quality.  Better  can¬ 
not  be  had.  Prices  very 
low.  We  can  save  you 
money.  Northern  Grown 
,  always  the  BEST.  Our 
handsome  100-page  catalog 
of  Garden,  Field  and  Flower 
^seeds  mailed  free  on  request. 

^arry  N.  Hammond  Seed  Co.,  Ltd. 


BOX  42. 


BAY  CITY.  MICH. 


Peach  Trees 


For  valuable  information 
showing  best  varieties,  write 
HusTEU  CO.,  Lowell,  Mich. 


“»w  LIVINOSTON 


THE 

TOMATO  MAN? 

WE  ARE  ORIGINAL  INTRODUCERS  OE 

Beauty,  Stone,  Acme,  Paragon,  Favorite,  Perfection,  Etc.,  Etc. 

THESE  TOMATOES  have  made  us  famous  the  world  over.  You 
ought  to  get  your  TOMATO  Seed,  at  least,  from  us.  Try  It  once— Just  ouce 
is  all  we  ask.  Our  SEED  ANNUAL,  104  pag:e8,  FREE. 

THE  LIVINGSTON  SEED  CO.,  Box  309,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


HARRIS’  SEEDS 


From  the  Grower  to  the  Sower 


Wholesale  Prices  to  All.  They  are  not 
“cheap  seeds,”  but  the  best  seeds  grown, 
at  prices  which  dealers  often  have  to  pay  for  seeds  not  so  good,  'tt^e  raise  them  on  our  own  farm 
and  save  middlemen’s  profits.  We  raise  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Seed  Potatoes  and  al' 
kinds  of  Farm  Seeds.  Large  Catalogue  free.  Don’t  miss  seeing  it.  Send  us  your  address  now 

JOSEPH  HARkIS  CO.,  Moreton  Farm,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


,Cf$aer47  Northern  Grown  Flower  Seeds 

"  27  ^^^0^6,0™  Vegetable  Seeds 

Isbell’s  new  illustrated  Catalogue,  giving  prices  on 
a  complete  line  of  seeds,  FREE  with  either  order. 
Send  today.  S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.,  Depi.B,  Jackson,  Mich. 


Spark’s  Earliana 

Most  profitable  Tomato  ever  grown.  One 
trucker  cleared  $6000.  Many  others  in 
proportion.  For  history  of  this  and  other 

Money  Making 
Novelties 

See  our  Garden  and  Farm  Manual  for  1003. 

Most  complete  and  practical  catalogue  published. 

Tells  all  about  the  best  Seeds,  Plants,  Inipleiiients, 

Poultry  Supplies,  etc.  Sent  free  to  Seed  buyers— write  now. 

JOHNSON  &  SYOKES, 


1903 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN, 

Will  some  of  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
tell  me  what  crops  and  management  would 
be  best  for  me,  from  their  experience  In 
similar  circumstances  on  a  small  farm?  I 
have  a  farm  of  30  acres,  about  15  acres 
cleared,  the  rest  brush  and  woodland,  and 
am  out  of  debt.  I  would  like  to  know  how 
to  make  expenses,  live  and  keep  a  team 
of  horses  and  one  or  two  cows.  My  land 
is  somewhat  wet  in  Spring  and  Fall;  is  good 
gra.ss  land,  also  well  adapted  to  fruits.  I 
have  a  small  bearing  orchard  of  apples  and 
cherries,  and  am  situated  about  four  miles 
from  village  of  600  or  600  population,  but 
the  market  is  very  poor  for  fruit.  Our  best 
market  is  for  hogs  and  poultry.  o.  a.  r. 

Northeastern  Pennsylvania. 

Things  at  Hand. — I  believe  the  things 
already  at  hand  will  be  the  first  to  de¬ 
velop  and  improve.  First  then,  the  land 
is  the  foundation,  and  its  highest  pos¬ 
sible  producing  power  ought  to  be  the 
end  sought.  Then  how  to  gain  this  end, 
and  meet  the  living  expenses  in  the 
meantime  will  be  the  question.  The  or¬ 
chard  is  already  there,  so  take  that.  I, 
of  course,  do  not  know  the  previous 
treatment,  hut  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  say 
that  two  or  three  years  of  judicious 
handling  will  prove  pretty  clearly 
whether  orchard  work  will  be  safe  to 
tie  to  or  not.  First  decide  whether  you 
will  adopt  the  mulch  or  clean  culture 
method.  I  have  seen  the  practical  re¬ 
sults  of  both,  and  knoiv  that  each  has 
merits  under  certain  conditions.  You 
have  read  the  discussions  in  Tile  R.  N.- 
y.,  so  take  what  seems  best  suited  to 
your  case.  Only  if  it  is  the  mulch  sys¬ 
tem,  follow  it  to  the  end  of  the  law. 
Half-hearted  work  will  not  be  sufficient 
proof  as  to  its  merits  or  demerits.  Be¬ 
gin  just  as  early  as  weather  will  per¬ 
mit,  and  prune  cautiously  with  refer¬ 
ence  all  the  time  to  low,  well-balanced 
heads;  but  never  fear  to  remove  all  dead 
wood  or  branches  that  lock  horns  with 
their  neighbors.  A  liberal  application 
of  manure  will  be  of  much  service  and 
lacking  that.  Dr.  Jordan  gives  a  good 
formula  on  page  67.  Remove  all  the  old 
rough  bark  by  careful  scraping,  or  an 
old  broom  and  strong  soapsuds  or  lye 
and  water,  well  rubbed  in.  You  already 
have  good  grass  land,  but  rather  wet. 
Can  you  not  begin  some  system  of  un¬ 
derdrainage,  even  if  but  a  small  begin¬ 
ning?  With  some  planning  as  to  the 
future  work,  it  might  be  started,  and  go 
on  as  fast  as  time  and  means  will  allow. 
Of  course,  the  faster  the  better,  for  it 
will  be  a  permanent  investment. 

Boakdinq  the  Cows. — With  the  hog 
and  poultry  market  already  established, 
would  it  not  be  safe  to  follow  up  these 
lines  to  some  extent?  It  might  be  easier 
than  growing  smail  fruits  and  garden 
truck,  and  creating  a  market  into  the 
bargain.  The  question  is  worth  con¬ 
sidering  at  all  events.  At  this  distant 
viewpoint,  I  can  see  no  surer  way  to  get 
the  land  in  thoroughly  good  shape,  with 
a  somewhat  steady  income,  than  by  the 
pig  and  poultry  route.  If  your  ground 
is  or  can  he  made  good  corn  land  then 
I  think  the  venture  would  be  safe.  The 
cows  you  speak  of  if  good  ought  to  add 
much  fertility  to  the  soil.  They  at  least 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  wiping  the 
living  expenses  off  the  slate.  The  wood 
land  pasture  with  a  small  space  for 
sweet  corn  fodder  for  the  August  short¬ 
age  ought  to  solve  the  problem  of  their 
Summer  board.  A  half  acre  or  more  of 
mangels  for  Winter,  with  some  grain, 
hay  and  corn  fodder  will  carry  them 
well  through  and  pile  up  fertility  for 
future  grains. 


ring  potatoes,  every  pound  produced 
would  return  to  the  farm  or  pocket- 
book. 

Small  Fruits  and  Trucking. — Here 
too  is  a  road  out,  and  the  above  outline 
would  in  no  way  clash  with,  but  rather 
prepare  the  way  for  successful  work  in 
these  lines.  For  successful  work  in 
these  operations,  the  labor  question 
would  play  an  important  part.  The 
small  fruits  especially,  could  not  he 
handled  without  available  help  when  it 
was  needed.  With  me,  that  would  he  of 
more  importance  than  the  question  of 
markets.  I  have  never  allowed  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  marketing  to  keep  me  awake 
nights,  for  I  have  always  found  that 
there  were  lots  of  things  that  other  peo¬ 
ple  would  rather  buy  than  bother  with. 
The  real  fact  is  that  many  garden  pro¬ 
ducts  actually  bring  better  prices  in 
small  towns  than  in  the  large  cities 
where  competition  is  so  much  greater. 
1  may  be  foolish,  but  I  don’t  believe  1 
would  be  afraid  to  venture  small  fruits 
and  vegetables  to  some  extent  at  least, 
right  in  your  locality.  For  several 
years  I  watched  this  work  in  different 
sections  of  your  State.  I  was  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  outcome,  for  anything 
like  large  towns  were  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween,  An  instance  or  two  may  furnish 
you  with  clues  that  would  be  profitable 
to  follow  up.  A  friend  of  mine  there, 
three  miles  distant  from  a  small  town, 
was  interested  somewhat  in  small  fruits 
and  garden  truck.  He  had  from  20  to  30 
cherry  trees,  about  three-quarters  of  an 
acre  of  black  raspberries,  and  each  year 
grew  something  more  than  an  acre  of 
cabbages.  There  were  cherries  all  over 
that  country,  and  the  woods  were  full 
of  wild  blackberries  and  raspberries.  He 
was  never  able  to  supply  the  demand  for 
his  fruit.  His  cabbages  were  all  made 
into  sauerkraut,  and  he  never  had  any 
to  spoil  on  his  hands.  He  used  to  tell 
me  that  he  realized  more  from  the 
ground  thus  used  than  from  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  97-acre  farm.  Still  an¬ 
other  man  in  a  different  locality  was 
eight  miles  from  anywhere,  and  much 
of  his  trade  was  in  the  lumber  camps 
16  miles  distant  in  another  direction. 
His  principal  crops  were  potatoes,  cel¬ 
ery  and  cabbage.  I  watched  his  work 
for  several  seasons,  and  he  told  me  that 
eight  of  ten  acres  devoted  to  that  work 
was  the  biggest  end  of  his  100-acre  farm. 
With  the  labor  question  fairly  well  set¬ 
tled,  cows,  pigs  and  chickens,  either 
with  or  without  the  small  fruits  and 
garden  truck,  will  be  a  sure  road  to  suc¬ 
cess  I  think,  and  with  good  products,  the 
markets  will  not  be  a  bugbear.  You  now 
have  15  acres  of  available  land  for  til¬ 
lage,  and  the  woodland  ought  to  help 
out  in  pasture  for  the  stock.  The  15 
acres  with  intensive  farming  will  be 
worth  four  times  that  amount  haggled 
over.  J,  E.  MORSE. 

Michigan. 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

Largest  Nursery.  OTHERS  FAIL 


rges 

Fruit  Book  Free.  Result  of  78  years’  experience 
'stark  BROS ,  Louisiana,  Mo.;  Dansviiie,  N.  Y.;  Etc 


TDCCC — One  dollar’s  worth  up  at  wholesale  prices; 
•  nttO  secure  variety  uow,  Spring  payment;  80- 
page  catalogue.  G.  C.  STONE.  Wholesale  Nurseries, 
Dansvllle,  N.  V.  Established  85  years. 


REST  SMALL  FRUITS. 

Standard  and  i  mproved  varieties  of  Haspberries, 
Blackberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Grapes,  Strawberries, 
•t«.  Sverj  pUnt  grown  and  guamntood  bj  mo.  SblponlyolMD,  vigaroui, 
woll  root^,  fresh  dug  plants  that  give  results.  Writ*  fur  late  catalog. 

Allen  L.  Wood,  Wholesaie  Grower,  Rochester, N.Y. 


Strawberry  Plants  for  Sale  —Nicely  cleaned,  bunched 
and  packed, $2  IP  1,000.  T.  H.  Everngam,  Concord, Md. 


nuninc  CTDAIAIDCDDV  plants.  I  have  them. 
UilUluL  OlnAVYDLnni  Lucas,  the  berry  mr 
which  I  was  awarded  a  medal  at  Pan-Amer.  Exp.,  and 
50  other  kinds,  described  in  free  catalogue.  Send 
for  it.  w.  S.  TODD,  Greenwood,  Del. 


Pigs  and  Poultby, — Here  is  a  good 
combination,  always  ready  to  turn  the 
waste  into  money.  Three  or  four  well- 
bred  brood  sows  ought  to  turn  consid¬ 
erable  profit  during  the  year  with  their 
litters.  Pure-bred  stock  is  always  worth 
the  money  either  for  sale,  breeding  or 
fattening  purposes.  As  I  see  it,  the 
Summer  problem  with  pigs  is  easy  of 
solution.  The  skim-milk,  house  slops 
and  other  wastes  supplemented  with 
rape  and  pumpkins  will  bring  them 
through  to  fattening  time  with  very  lit¬ 
tle  cash  outlay.  The  Winter  season  with 
the  brood  sows  represents  more  outlay; 
but  a  good  Summer  will  silver-plate 
that.  A  half  acre  of  rape  on  rich  moist 
soil  will  keep  several  shotes  busy  a  good 
portion  of  the  Summer.  The  poultry 
business  has  to  be  learned,  and  the  way 
to  learn  it  is  to  do  it.  As  to  the  egg  or 
meat  production,  your  knowledge  of  the 
markets  there  would  be  the  safest  guide. 
In  either  case,  a  small  beginning  is  most 
sure  of  later  success,  and  experience  will 
dictate  as  to  expansion.  Corn,  oats  and 
potatoes  sandwiched  with  clover  and 
cow  peas  are  easy  of  rotation,  and  bar¬ 


'The  New  Auto  Strawberry— $10  per  M.  The 
*  Largest,  Most  Productive,  Marketable  Strawberry 
Grown.  Fruited  three  seasons  with  perfect  success. 
Great  Money  Maker,  Plants  In  quantity.  Also  all 
other  leading  varieties.  « 

JNO.  M.  KICKAKDS  &  SON,  Camden,  DeL 


^ur  Strawberry  Plants  pay  you  to  plant.  They  are 
grown  on  new  land,  and  the  best  soil  in  the 
world.  Every  plant  Is  sure  to  grow  and  produce  large 
crops  of  big  berries  Our  catalogue  is  different  from 
any  other,  and  do  not  forget  that  the  new  Cardinal 
Raspberry  is  a  winner.  Catalogue  free. 

F.  W.  DIXON,  Holton,  Kan. 


Lady  Garrison  Strawberry  Plants 

for  sale.  The  great  monesrmaker.  Order  early  as 
everybody  wants  to  set  them.  500,000  Plants  Bubach. 
Kansas  Blackcap,  Cumberland  and  Miller  Raspber¬ 
ries.  Also  Lucretia  Dewberry.  Catalogue  free. 

FORK  BRANCH  NURSERIES,  Dover,  Del. 


Money  in  Strawberries 

f  Tou  GET  Good  Plants.  One  of  my  cus- 1 
imera  the  past  season  sold  1600  worth  of  i 
trawberries  from  oue  acre.  I  sold  bim  the  ' 
lants  for  120.  You  can  do  the  same  if  yoti  buy 
le  best — and  that’s  the  kind  I  have.  Cata- 
iguel  H.  LIGHTFOOT,  Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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^  UMP  CO.,  No.  76 


strawberry  Plants 

by  dozen  or  thousand.  Send  for  price-list. 
WILLIAM  PALMER,  Grooms,  N.  Y. 


80  VARIETIES 


BEST  NEW  and 
Standard  Straw’by, 
^  Uas’byand  Blk’by. 

Plants,  Vig:<>rons,  Heavy  Rooted  and  Tme  to 
Name.  Guaranteed  to  reach  you  in  good  condition, 
High  quality,  and  low  prices.  Large  catalogue  FKKK 
A.  R.  WESTON  &  Co.,  Box  G,  Bridgman,  Mlch.« 


Strawberry  Plants 

and  Seed  Potatoes. 

How  to  Grow  Biggest  Crops. 
Finest  Fruit. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALCGUE  FREE. 

Send  for  it.  Bargaiu.s  in  New 
Varieties. 

FLANSBURGH  &  PEIRSON, 
Leslie,  Mich. 


OOM  PAUL 

STRAWBERRIES 

sold  at  the  rate  of  $.820  per 
32  quart  crate;  $10  was  paid  for 
one  quart  box  of  six  berries  at 
our  Held  meeting.  List  Free. 

KEVITT’S  PLANT  FARM, 

Atbeiiia,  N.  <T. 


The  President 


strawberry  Culture. 

By  M.  Crawford.  Over  40  years*  experience. 
A  60-page  Book— not  a  catalogne.  Send  10  cents 
for  a  copy,  read  it,  then  return  It  and  get  your 
money  back  if  you  want  to. 

M.  CRAWFORD  COMPANY, 

Box  1005.  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 


The  fine.st  new  strawberry  now  on  the 
market.  Largest  size  and  brightest  color. 
Send  for  circular.  Price,  $10  per  Iiundred, 
$3  per  dozen,  by  mail. 

THOMAS  R.  HUNT, 

Originator,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


Bia  STRAWBERRIES. 

Flnevarl  esof  strawberries  are  my  specialty.  With 
an  e;-  peii  j  ce  of  20;'3ars  I  have  selected  and  i)erfected 
a  list  of  loading  am.  finest  sorts.  A  line  selection  of 
Raspberries  and  Blackberries,  nr  rants, 
lirapes,  etc.  Everyth  1  g  true  to  name,  guaranteed. 
Send  for  fre  calalO;ue  t>day. 

D.  BRANDT,  Box  306,  Bremen,  Ohio. 


DWYER’S  1903  SPRING  CATALOGUE 

Two  Hundred  Acres  of  Hardy  Fruits  and  Ornamentals. 

Reliable  descriptions;  perfect  illustrations  and  beautiful  colored  plates.  T.  J.  Dwyer’s  Book  on 
Hardy  Trees,  Plants  and  Vines  iSO  cents.  This  work  will  be  sent  postpaid,  free,  for  all  Spring 
orders.  The  Catalogue  is  free.  W’rite  for  it  to-day. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &,  SON,  Orange  County  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.Y. 


STRA  WBERRV 


Raspberry  and  Blackberry  Pl.ants.  A  larg*^ 
and  fine  stock.  All  of  the  best  new  and  old 
standard  ^  arieties. 


phints  as  well  as  seeds  are  the  best.  Our  Catalogne  is  valuable,  both  in  information  .and  low 
price  of  stock.  Don’t  fail  to  send  for  it.  It  may  be  worth  dollars  to  yon. 

04 WO  KNIGHT  A  SON,  Sawyer,  Mich, 


CUIMAM, 


DELAWARE  PLANT  FARMS 

.strawberry  Plants  that  grow  large  unlfonn  berries  is  our 
.specialty.  We  have  control  of  the  woiulerfnl  new  strawberry, 
CLIMAX,  the  greatest  yielder,  most  iiniform,  largest  early  berry 
known.  For  full  description  and  origination  of  this  woii<lerful 
berry,  send  postal  for  our  large  Illustrated  catalogue  of  all 
standard  varieties  as  well  as  the  new  ones. 

CORDREY  BROS,,  Laurel,  Sussex  Co,,  Del, 


CWIMA«« 


Giant  Argenteuii  Asparagus.  Early  Hathaway  Strawberry 


A  new  and  most  productive  sort.  Supe* 
rlorto  any  other  variety  in  size  of  stalk 
and  earliness.  Brin«  top  price  on  the 
market.  lAoiiald’iu  Elmira  and  other 
choice  varieties. 

Harrison's  NurserieSf 


brings  fancy  prices.  Plants  large,  dark 
leaved,  strong  growers,  early  fruiters.  Im¬ 
mensely  productive  of  large,  showy, 
bright  red  berries,  firm  and  of  excellent 
quality.  Catalog  of  many  varieties  free. 
Box  29f  Berlin,  Maryland 


All  Grand  lot  of  trees,  Rrown  on  the  bank  of  Lake  Erie,  more 
B Ib  N  stocky  and  hardy  than  trees  grown  in  the  interior.  Two  miles 
■  from  any  peach  orchards  and  free  from  borers  and  all  other 

diseases.  Large  stock  of  fruit  trees  and  small  fruits  of  all  kinds.  Headquarters  for 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRURS,  PLANTS,  BULRS,  SEEDS. 

40  Acres  Hardy  Roses.  44  Greenhouses  filled  with  Palms,  Fiens,  Ferns, 
Pandanus,  Roses,  Etc.  Seeds,  Plants,  Etc.,  by  mail  a  specialty.  Valuable 
catalogue  free,  send  for  it.  Get  the  best  direct  from  the  growers  and  save 
money.  Correspondence  solicited. 

THE  8TCRRS  &  HARRISCN  CC.. Box  201.  Palnesville.  Chlo. 


TREES 


4  PLUM  and  PEACH;  healthy,  true  to  name 

IPO  per  INJU  and  Fuinigiited.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale 
prices.  I>on’t  buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  Is  free,  or  send  list  of  wants  for 
special  price.  Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  1,  Geneva,  New  York. 


CORRECTIONS  th^  TREE  BREEDER 

On  page  8  of  the  Tree  Breeder  for  First  Month,  ’03,  in  report  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Fruit  Growers’  Meeting 
at  Buffalo,  under  PACKAGES  used  in  Government  coid  storage  test,  6th  and  7th  lines  from  bottom 
should  read,  “From  one  to  three  w’ceks’  time  was  required  to  get  the  temperature  of  the  fruit  In  the 
center  of  the  barrels  dowm  to  that  of  the  cold  storage  room,  depending  on  the  temperature  at  the  time 
it  was  packed.”  On  page  12,  under  photograph  of  Rogers’  Steam  Digging  Otitfit,  weight  should  read 
about  14  tons.  If  you  have  not  received  copies  of  the  Tree  Breeder  (It’s  FVee)  just  tU-op  a  line  to 

THE  TREE  BREEDERS.  Rogers  on  the  Hill,  Dansviiie,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  CATALOG 


PHOTOGRAPH  ALBUM  and 

combined  showing'  30  or  more  of  the  most 
practical,  conservative,  distinguished  large 
orchardists  in  this  and  other  States  who  plant  my  Trees,  who  have  extensive  Fruiting 
Orchards  of  them.  I  promise  best  care  and  best  values  in  Fruit  Trees  of  all  kinds;  will 
convince  you  if  you  will  let  me.  Get  catalogue  now,  it  is  free,  together  witli  a 
treatise  (13  pages)  on  Peac/J  Cu/ffire.  H.  S.  WILEY,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 
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Ruralisms 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Ruby  Queen  in  California. — D.  A., 
Geyserville,  Cal.,  mails  us  perfect  buds 
of  the  Ruby  Queen  rose  and  ^sks: 
“What  other  corner  of  our  broad  land 
can  produce  the  Ruby  Queen  on  January 
17?”  AVe  know  of  none  other  having  the 
necessary  conditions.  Ruby  Queen  is 
about  two  weeks  earlier  than  its  trailing 
parent,  R.  Wichuraiana,  and  comes  in 
with  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  other 
June  roses.  It  is  very  profuse,  but  is  so 
well  furnished  with  glossy  foliage  that 
it  never  appears  overcrowded  like  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  Rambler  type.  It  is  in  good 
condition  a  long  time,  as  the  blooms 
bold  their  clear  color  without  fading 
until  the  petals  fall.  A  fair  crop  of 
bright  red  fruits  usually  follow  and 
holds  on  until  freezing  weather.  A  few 
flower  buds  started  on  our  Ruby  Queen 
plants  last  October,  which  was  unusual¬ 
ly  warm  and  rainy,  but  they  did  not  de¬ 
velop  enough  to  open  before  Winter  set 
in.  This  shows  a  slight  tendency  to¬ 
ward  autumnal  blooming,  a  feature  like¬ 
ly  to  become  more  frequent  in  Wichu¬ 
raiana  hybrids  as  new  crosses  with  ever- 
blooming  roses  come  in.  Seedlings  of 
Ruby  Queen  pollinated  with  Queen’s 
Scarlet,  its  own  pollen  parent,  are  quite 
constant  Summer  bloomers,  but  are  too 
flimsy  in  texture  to  be  of  value.  We 
have  other  hardy  climbers  from  seeds  of 
Helene,  of  the  Crimson  Rambler  type, 
crossed  with  Lucullus,  a  dark  free- 
blooming  Bourbon,  that  freely  produce 
large  richly-colored  blooms  in  clusters 
of  five  to  seven  the  entire  growing  sea¬ 
son.  They  appear  quite  valuable,  but 
several  years  of  growth  will  be  needed 
to  determine  just  how  high  they  will 
climb,  as  the  tendency  for  each  new 
.shoot  to  break  quickly  into  bloom  may 
prevent  them  from  gaining  sufficient 
size  for  pillar  and  veranda  planting. 

Training  Ruby  Queen. — Methods  of 
])runing  and  training  roses  of  the  Ruby 
Queen  and  Rambler  types  are  still  un¬ 
settled,  but  it  is  well  to  avoid  tying  the 
canes  stiffly  against  flat  supports.  They 
show  to  best  advantage  when  loosely 
looped  to  a  slender  pillar,  so  they  may 
be  viewed  from  more  than  one  stand- 
l)oint.  Ruby  Queens  sent  out  two  and 
three  years  ago  are  now  getting  strong 
enough  to  throw  up  tall  new  growths, 
and  any  errors  in  training  the  early 
shoots  are  easily  rectified.  It  is  best  to 
cut  out  all  wood  over  two  years  old,  as 
well  as  weak  and  straggling  canes  or 
branches,  and  shorten  in  the  new 
growths  to  plump  sound  Aiuds.  They 
may  then  be  moved  into  position  and 
tied  with  strong  soft  cords,  or  if  very 
rigid,  with  sections  of  old  rubber  hose 
strung  on  galvanized  wire.  Such  un¬ 
sightly  supports  will  be  quickly  covered 
when  growth  starts,  and  may  not  be 
neeeded  another  season  if  a  little  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  directing  the  new 
breaks.  The  main  point  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  is  that  strong-growing  roses  need 
liberal  feeding.  Ground  bones  and  wood 
ashes  with  a  semi-annual  dressing  of  old 
manure  are  all  that  is  required,  but  are 
rarely  given  with  sufficient  regularity. 
The  ashes  and  bone  meal  may  be  applied 
together,  about  half  a  pound  of  the  bone 
to  a  peck  of  the  ashes  in  early  Spring 
or  late  Summer,  and  lightly  chopped  in 
with  a  hoe  or  rake.  The  manure,  either 
from  the  poultry  house  or  barnyard, 
may  be  put  on  soon  after  and  lightly 
worked  in.  Pew  roses  get  such  generous 
treatment,  but  a  prompt  response  is 
then  certain  with  every  healthy  plant. 
Manure  alone  as  a  top-dressing  will 
keep  most  climbing  roses  in  fair  condi¬ 
tion,  but  an  excess  of  phosphorus  and 
potash,  as  found  in  bones  and  wood 
ashes,  is  of  the  highest  value.  A  skimpy 
rose  standing  in  dry,  starved  soil  is  not 
a  thing  to  be  enjoyed. 

A.s  A  Weeping  St.vndard. — Now  that 
we  have  handsome,  vigorous  new  roses 
with  foliage  adapted  to  our  climate  it 
would  be  well  to  test  them  as  “weeping 
standards,”  a  mode  of  training  long  in 
favor  abroad.  It  essentially  consists  in 
planting  a  strong-growing  running  rose 
in  deeply  trenched,  highly  fertilized  soil 
and  training  three  or  four  shoots  spiral¬ 
ly  around  a  strong,  small  support,  such 
as  a  piece  of  iron  tubing  deeply  driven 
in  the  ground  to  form  an  artificial  trunk. 
This  support  should  be  four  or  five  feet 
high  when  properly  fixed,  and  when  the 
shoots  arrive  at  the  top  the  tips  are 
pinched  to  cause  them  to  branch  and 
eventually  droop  over  in  umbrella  form 
like  the  twigs  of  a  weeping  tree.  This 
makes  an  effective  object  when  well 
done,  and  may  be  grown  in  two  or  three 


seasons  if  strong  plants  are  used  at  the 
beginning.  We  have  started  a  five-year- 
old  plant  tins  way,  digging  out  the  hard- 
pan  in  a  graded  terrace  corner  in  a  cir¬ 
cle  about  three  feet  in  diameter  and  two 
feet  deep.  Six  inches  of  cobble  stones, 
old  bones  and  sods  were  thrown  in, 
after  the  bottom  and  sides  had  been  well 
loosened,  and  ground  bones  and  ashes 
well  mixed  in.  The  excavation  was  then 
filled  with  a  compost  of  one-fourth  old 
manure  and  three-fourths  garden  loam, 
with  a  few  shovels  of  burned  clay,  which 
has  been  found  remarkably  acceptable 
to  most  roses.  As  the  filling  progressed 
the  rose  roots  were  carefully  placed  in 
position  about  a  li^-inch  iron  tube  seven 
feet  long  so  driven  in  the  hard  soil  as 
to  stand  four  feet  high  when  the  filling 
was  brought  up  to  grade.  The  compost 
was  very  firmly  packed  about  the  rose 
roots,  and  well  trampled  over  them. 
Roses  grow  best  in  a  firm  soil,  other 
things  being  equal,  and  should  never  be 
loosely  planted.  Four  young  canes  were 
selected,  carefully  bound  to  the  support, 
and  cut  off  a  foot  above  the  top.  All 
other  growths  were  pruned  away.  We 
hope  to  get  a  fair  specimen  in  one  sea¬ 
son’s  favorable  growth,  but  naturally 
cannot  expect  blooms  of  any  consequence 
the  coming  year.  Ruby  Queen  should  be 
highly  suitable  for  this  purpose  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fine  contrast  of  its  brilliant 
carmine  roses  against  the  glossy  and  en¬ 
during  foliage.  It  is  advised  by  foreign 
growers  to  trench  the  soil  three  feet 
deep  and  four  feet  across  for  each  plant 
when  grown  this  way,  but  weaker-grow¬ 
ing  varieties  have  generally  been  select¬ 
ed  heretofore.  We  shall  report  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  specimen  from  time  to 
time. 

Imfortei)  Tree  Roses. — Every  year 
thousands  of  Hybrid  Perpetual  roses 
budded  high  on  strong  Manetti  or  Dutch 
brier  canes  are  imported  and  hawked 
about  the  streets  of  large  ciiies.  They 
are  sold  at  any  price  from  |2  each  down 
to  a  few  cents  as  the  season  advances. 
They  are  the  wonderful  tree  roses  of 
the  street  fakirs,  and  latterly  of  certain 
depai’tmeut  stores.  They  are  seldom  of¬ 
fered  by  reputable  dealers,  as  they  abso¬ 
lutely  refuse  to  thrive  in  this  country, 
though  often  well  grown  and  of  excel¬ 
lent  varieties.  If  carefully  planted  they 
sometimes  make  a  good  showing  as  they 
break  into  first  growth  and  bloom,  but 
the  Summer  heat  is  quite  certain  to  har¬ 
den  the  tall  stock  so  that  further  devel¬ 
opment  of  top  is  checked,  and  a  linger¬ 
ing  death  ensues.  If  the  stems  are 
wrapped  with  moss  or  otherwise  shaded 
they  may  be  kept  several  seasons  by  the 
aid  of  high  culture,  but  the  desired 
formal  tree-like  appearance  is  too  much 
obscured  by  such  treatment  to  make  it 
worth  while.  w.  v.  f. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.’’  See  guarantee,  14th  page. 


NURSING  MOTHERS 


A  mother  spoor  health  is  bad 
enough  for  the  mother  but 
worse  still  for  the  mirsino; 
baby. 

Mothers  find  Scott's  Itmul- 
s  i  o  n  a  n  o  u  r  i  s  h  i  n  o*  a  n  d 

O 

strengthening  food.  If  the 
breast  milk  is  scanty  or  thin 
vScott’s  Emulsion  will  make  it 
rich  and  more  abundant. 

When  mothers  take  Scott’s 
Emulsion  the  babies  share  in 
the  benefits.  Thin  babies  tjrow 
fat  Weak  babies  get  strong. 


Wc’l !  send  you  a  little  to  try,  i  f  you  like. 

SCOl  i  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  street,  Kew  York. 


Fruit  Packages 

Send  postal  for  our  latest  catalogue  of 
Climax  Baskets  and  Bushel  Stave  Baskets 
for  Peaches,  Grapes,  Melons,  and  other 


fruits  and  products.  Low 
delivered  prices  quoted 
on  carloads  of  12,000 
or  more  peach  or 
grape  Climax, 
6,000  or  more  mel¬ 
on  Climax,  or  on 
100  or  more  dozen 
Bushel  Baskets, 
all  with  covers. 
The  Pieree-YFilliams  Go., 
South  Haveii,  Hlch. 


“HARDir 

with  all  the  1903  Improvements, 

BRASS  PUMP 

throughout.  Spraying  will  be 
highly  profitable  if  done  with 
this  machine.  The  fog  like 
spray  is  delivered  with  such 
force  that  it  penetrates  every¬ 
where. 

And  It  works  so  easy. 

Our  book  on  Spraying  tells  the  whole  story. 

A  postal  card  will  bring  it. 

Hanlic  Spray  Pump  MIq.  Co.,  Lamed  SI.,  Detroit,  Midu 

Canadian  Branch,  Windsor,  Out. 


SPRAY 

PUMPS 


iJouble- acting 
Lift,  Power,  Tank 
and  Spray 

PUMPS 

Store  Laddera,  etc. 
Barn  Door  Hangers, 

HAYTOOls 

of  ail  kinds.  Write 
for  Oir’e  and  Prices. 
F.  K.  MYERS  Ac 
BBO.,  Aahland,  O. 


POWER 

SPRAYERS 


NEW 

PRACTICAL 

HIGHLY 

INDORSED 

Ask  for  Catalogue  7. 


WALLACE  MACHINERY  CO., 

CHAMPAIGN,  ILL. 


PUWP/yi^AY. 

Ose  ft  time.  l5  seconda  pumping 
cbftrgea  with  enough  ftlr  to  run 

The  Auto-Spray 

lOtnlnuiea  ftnd  cover  ftcre.  Per¬ 
fectly  Automfttic,  operfttor  merely 
YTftlksftnd  dlrecU  noirle.  Hprfty  from 
fine  miattosoliastreftm.  Anyhoycftn 
Yiork  It.  Brftsa  working  ftnd  eontftct 
pftrte  mftke  it  perfect  working  ftnd 
durftble.  For  poultry  bousea,  rlnei, 
troca.cto.  CftUlog  F,free.  Bhowa  the 
beat  line  of  ftl  1  site,  ftll  purpoee  sprfty- 
era  made.  W ri  ie  for  ftgency. 

E.C.  BROWN  a  COMPANY. 
Rochealer,  N.  Y. 


Among 
sprayers  there 
are  but  three  thatclean  the  strain¬ 
er  and  stir  the  mixture.  Their 
namesare  £mpire  King, 

Garfield  a^nd  Orchard 

Monarch. 

I  Their  automatic  agitators  and  cleaning  brushes  make 
it  certain  that  plants  and  foliage  get  their 
due  proportion— never  too  much  nor  too 
little— of  the  mixture.  They  nev- 
_  er  clog  and  the  foliage  is  never 
harmed.  These  safe-guards  with 
their  perfect  workings  make  them 
the  best  sprayers  to  be  found.  In¬ 
struction  book  on  spraying,  formu¬ 
las,  etc.,  free  for  the  asking. 

'field  force  pump  CO., 

2  11th  St.,  Elmira, N.Y. 


VEHICLES 


SATE 


llanufuclured  at  uur  own  Factory.  Sold  direct  U>  YOC* 
HlDDLEaifiN  and  SUPPLY  HOUSE  PROFITS. 

Tou  pay  after  examinatiou.  GUARANTEED  2 
YEARS*  Porchasers  can  become  successful 
Agents  aided  by  our  selling  instructions.  Oor  > 

$27.75  Top  Boggy,  $21.50  Open  Boggy,  $16.19^ 

Runabout  and  $46.00  Surrey  are  woBdeni,\ 
for  eheapae«a*  HARNESS,  REPAIRS,  ETC* 

Write  for  Money  Saving  C atalogue.  Address, 
U.S.  Buggy  &  Cart  Co.,  B  727,  Cincinnati,  0. 


The  No.  8 
•‘PlaLiiet  Jr.” 

Horse  Hoe  and 
Cultivator 


is  without  doubt  the  best,  best  known 
and  most  largely  used  one  horse  cultivator 
in  the  world.  There  is  not  a  civilized 
country  on  the  globe  in  which  it  is  not 
known  and  used.  This  could  not  be  so 
if  it  did  not  possess  true  merit  and  worth. 
It  has  a  large  number  of  attachments 
which  make  it  readily  adapt.a+rie  to  all 
uses  and  nearly  all  crops.  Note  the  two 
levers.  The  one  standing  upright  is  for 
regulating  the  width.  It  changes  the 
width  of  the  tool  for  wide  or  narrow  rows. 
The  other  lever  operates  the  wheel  and 
depth  regulator  simultaneously  to  a  ni¬ 
cety.  It  is  made  of  the  very  best  materi¬ 
al  throughout  and  with  reasonable  care 
will  last  indefinitely.  It  is  a  great  favor¬ 
ite  with  potato  growers,  truck  farmers 
and  general  farmers.  It  is  but  one  of  our 
fifty  seeding  and  cultivating  implements, 
including  plain  and  combined  Seed  Sow¬ 
ers,  Wheel  Hoes,  Hand  Cultivators, 
Walking  Cultivators  and  One  and  Two- 
horse  Biding  cultivators,  Special  Sugar 
Beet  Tools,  etc.  _  Our  new  1<X)3  catalogue 
is  fine.  It  contains  over  100  illustrations 
with  full  descriptions  and  prices.  It  costs 
you  nothing  and  will  make  you  money. 
Write  for  it  at  once. 

8.L.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

Box  iior-v 
Philadelphia, 

Pa. 


RIFLES  ARE  FAMOUS 

For  their  accuracy  and  durability. 
Some  of  our  popular  models  are 

“STEVENS  MAYNARD  JR.”  at  $3.00 
“CRACK  SHOT,”  .  .  at  4.00 
“FAVORITE,”  ...  at  6.00 

We  make  PISTOLS  and  SHOTGUNS  also 
Nearly  every  dealer  in  sporting  goods  and 
hardware  can  supply  our  firearms.  If  you 
cannot  find  them,  we  will  ship  direct  (ex¬ 
press  paid)  on  receipt  of  price. 

Send  for  128-page  illustrated  catalogue. 


J.  STEVENS  ARMS  &  TOOL  CO 

No.  7  75  Main  Street, 
CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


THF  PFttFErrmnf  SfX  IfOW  SPPAYEJl 


The  Perfection  Sprayer  is  not  the  product  of  a  theorist.  Making  sprayers  has 
been  his  chief  employment  for  the  last  twelve  years.  He  has  examined  and  experi¬ 
mented  with  and  made  more  large  capacity,  power  sprayers  than  any  other  man 
In  the  D.  S.  The  Perfection  Six  Kow  is  his  final  triumph.  Sprays 
six  rows  of  potatoes  or  vines  at  one  time.  Can  be  used  either  by  hand 
or  horse  power.  Easily  adjusted  for  yegetables,  shimbs  or  trees. 
Sprays  Bordeaux  and  all  other  mixtures  without  trouble  or  waste. 
Full  descrlptl-re  catalogue  sent  free.  Ask  for  It. 

Thomas  F*applar,  Box  3',  l-Hg^htstoiA/n.  N.  *J. 

AUo  manvfacturei  tks  Improved  Plowe  and  Furrowere 


POPULAR  TOOLS  FOR  MARKET  GARDENERS 


SEE  SEED  DROP 

S.r.ightro.,8at  g  In  Plain 

uniform  ftud  “  -  -  . 

pftrfectlj  regu-  ,  • 

icplh  .  .-A'-A 
and 

dis*  ** 

tftOOft 

ftpftri 


NEW  UNIVERSAL. 


Double  Wheel 
Hoe,  Cultivator, 
Rake,  and  Plow. 

AdjUBtft  . 
ble  Arch 


Single  Wheel  Hoe 
Cultivator,  Plow  and 
Rake,  for  between  row 
cultivation. 

Runs  ^asily. 


NEW  UNIVERSAL  £  x 

Drill  &  Cultivator 


High  Arch  Expansion 
Hoe  is  double  and  single 


The  only  implement 
made  which  can  be  used 
as  seeder  and 
cultivator.  1  or  2 
wheels  as  de-' 
sired.  Quickly^ 
changed. 

NEW  UNIVERSAL 
Wheel  Plows. 

Three  styles.  For  Gardeners 


wheel  combined.  Adjustable  to  any  depth 

PAPULAR  PRICES,  1903  catalogue  of  latest  styles  now  ready.  Free.  and  Poulterers. 

AMES  PLOW  COMPANY,  54  MARKET  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


“LEADER”  FACTORY  LOADED  SHOTGUN  SHELLS. 

For  uniformity  of  loading,  evenness  of  pattern,  strong  shooting  qualities 
and  all-round  superiority,  Winchester  Factory  Loaded  “Leader”  Shells 
excel.  The  next  time  you  buy,  insist  upon  having  these  shells.  :  :  :  : 

THEY  ARE  THE  SHELLS  THE  CHAMPIONS  SHOOT. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


io9 


lft03 


Hope  Farm  Notes 


Farm  Notes.— Cord  wood  brings  a  good 
price.  The  boys  are  cutting  up  chestnut 
tops  and  crooked  oaks.  Some  of  the  wood 
sent  from  this  section  goes  to  a  brass 
foundry  in  New  York.  In  brass-making 
wood  is  better  than  coal,  as  it  makes  a 
clear  flame.  It  seems  that  this  foundry 
has  in  former  years  used  driftwood  picked 
up  on  the  ocean  shores.  This  year  fuel  is 
so  scarce  that  the  driftwood  brings  more 
for  other  purposes,  and  so  the  brass-makers 
hunt  elsewhere  for  fuel.  Thus  our  wood 
lot  gains  an  extra  value  from  causes  which 
no  one  could  foresee.  I  feel  quite  sure 
that  this  demand  for  wood  will  continue 

for  some  years . Mice  are  at  work 

at  some  of  the  young  peach  trees.  They 
are  worse  on  the  mulched  trees,  gnawing 
the  bark  close  to  the  ground.  My  low¬ 
headed  root-pruned  trees  are  being  hurt 
worst.  The  mulch  favors  the  mice.  I  also 
think  the  bark  of  the  mulched  trees  where 
the  mulch  is  piled  around  the  tree  is  very 
tender,  and  this  gives  the  mice  a  good 
chance.  Is  the  disease  known  as  “collar 
rot”  ever  caused  by  piling  the  mulching 
material  around  the 'tree?  We  move  the 
mulch  from  the  trees  and  smear  the  lower 
part  with  castor  oil.  This  seems  to  keep 
the  mice  away  while  it  lasts.  Some  of  our 
trees  are  headed  so  close  to  the  ground 
that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  wrap  them 

with  paper . The  yellow  turnips 

are  coming  out  of  the  pit  in  good  condition. 
VVe  have  been  able  to  borrow  a  root  cutter 
which  slices  the  turnips  up  into  little  pieces 
—just  right  for  eating.  This  is  our  first 
experience  with  hay  made  from  oats  and 
peas.  We  were  able  to  cure  it  nicely  and 

the  stock  all  vote  it  first  class . 

flow  is  Julia  since  her  horns  were  cut  off? 
Quite  humble  so  far  as  her  head  is  con¬ 
cerned.  She  is  no  longer  the  boss  of  our  little 
herd— the  youngest  heifer  can  drive  her, 
but  1  cannot  see  that  the  saw  did  anything 
to  her  heels.  She  will  still  jump  and  strike 
out  when  anyone  gets  near  her  with  a 
milking  pail.  However,  she  is  dry  now, 
and  she  may  behave  herself  when  she 
starts  business . The  filly  is  cer¬ 

tainly  going  to  make  a  handsome  animal. 
She  is  driven  a  little  every  pleasant  day 
and  is  rapidly  learning  what  is  expected  of 
her.  Charlie  claims  that  she  is  going  to 
show  great  speed.  She  seems  to  me  too 
thick  and  powerfully  built  for  that.  Yet 
when  1  look  at  the  pictures  of  fast  horses 
1  lind  that  the  best  of  tliem  are  thick 
through  the  lungs  and  heart.  Come  to 
think  of  it,  there  is  where  the  power  to 
move  the  stout  legs  must  come  from.  I 
tell  Charlie  that  the  filly  will  make  a  good 
animal  at  the  cultivator,  it  rather  dis¬ 
gusts  him  to  think  of  such  a  beautiful 
creature  at  farm  work— yet  why  not?  A 
little  honest  labor  in  company  with  old 
Frank  will  not  hurt  this  four-footed  lady 
any  more  than  dishwashing  will  hurt  the 
Bud! 

Selfish  Ownership.— A  good  friend  for 
whom  1  have  great  respect  writes  this 
sensible  note: 

“I  notice  what  you  say  about  the  pony 
in  Hope  Farm  Notes.  Doesn’t  that  make 
you  want  to  grow  ponies?  By  the  way, 
don’t  you  think  this  reluctance  to  part  with 
belongings  sometimes  needs  to  be  dis¬ 
couraged?  Of  course  it  would  be  a  crime 
to  rob  the  child  of  her  pony,  but  suppose 
she  were  induced  to  negotiate  it  for  a 
possible  greater  good!  A  friend  of  mine 
inherited  her  father's  property,  homestead 
and  outlying  lots,  no  use  to  her  as  she 
lives  in  another  town.  But  she  cannot  bear 
the  thought  of  selling— no  matter  what 
the  advantages  to  herself  or  others.  It  is 
a  form  of  selfishness  that  grows  with 
years  and  unfits  for  business.” 

Yes.  I  think  there  would  be  some  money 
in  breeding  ponies  if  a  man  would  get 
good  stock  and  be  able  to  overcome  their 
tendency  to  grow  too  large.  The  best  de¬ 
mand  is  for  the  little  toy  horses.  Our 
pony,  Petei',  is  a  good  sample  of  what  the 
trade  demands.  1  must  say  that  there  is 
much  sense  in  this  idea  of  cari-ying  senti¬ 
ment  too  far.  1  notice  that  when  people 
earn  property  with  their  own  labor  they 
handle  it  in  a  more  business-like  way  than 
properly  which  is  given  them,  and  which 
represents  the  labor  of  another.  I  shall 
never  yice  any  more  animals  to  the  chil¬ 
dren.  They  must  pay  for  them  in  some 
way  and  pay  for  their  keeping,  or  else 
the  animals  belong  to  me  to  sell  if  it 
seems  desirable.  This,  I  think,  will  be 
better  for  all  hands.  At  the  same  time 
property  right  should  be  held  sacred,  and 
if  the  child  really  owns  an  animal  that 
ownership  must  be  respected. 

Child  Questions.— A  man  who  pretends 
to  be  a  teacher  of  any  sort  and  tries  to 
make  important  things  clear  to  grown-up 
people  can  have  no  better  friends  than  a 
few  inquisitive  children.  If  he  will  pa¬ 
tiently  try  to  answer  the  questions  of  his 
children  he  will  lind  that  his  capacity  for 
clear  and  interesting  statement  of  fact  will 
be  greatly  helped.  Let  a  man  study  the 
words  of  the  wise  ones  and  then  attempt 


to  make  the  children  understand  wliat  he 
has  in  mind  if  he  would  really  reach  the 
people.  You  should  see  the  Hope  Farm 
man  and  his  four  counsellors  some  Sunday 
evening!  We  do  not  need  a  light  for  such 
a  meeting— the  flashes  from  the  fire  are 
enough.  I  can  fill  the  big  chair  quite  com¬ 
fortably.  A  little  girl  sits  on  either  knee, 
and  a  little  boy  perches  on  each  arm  of 
the  chair.  We  can  talk  of  any  subject — 
Icok  head  into  the  future  or  get  back  into 
the  past. 

Those  little  folks  have  been  having  a  dis¬ 
cussion  over  their  “allowances.”  They  have 
one  cent  each  week  for  each  year  of  their 
age  and  there  are  certain  expenses  they 
must  meet  with  their  own  money.  Under 
this  arrangement  the  Graft  had  11  cents 
and  the  little  Scion  six  cents.  It  was 
thought  that  the  Graft  might  “get  rich  too 
fast”  under  this  arrangement,  so  finally 
Mother  suggested  that  they  lump  all  to¬ 
gether  and  divide.  Thus  33  cents  were  to 
be  divided  among  four.  These  four  little 
Socialists  agreed  without  trouble  to  take 
eight  cents  for  three  and  give  nine  cents 
to  the  Graft.  ‘ 

When  they  ask  me  why  grown-up  people 
in  the  world  will  not  divide  up  earnings 
in  this  way  they  give  me  one  that  is  too 
hard  to  answer.  Possibly  when  the  only 
“allowance”  they  can  hope  for  is  wet  with 
sweat  and  stained  by  self-denial  they  will 
be  less  willing  to  "divide  up  even,”  yet  I 
trust  that  the  time  will  never  come  when 
they  will  not  be  willing  to  help  each  other 
along.  This  world  would  be  a  great  place, 
wouldn’t  it,  if  the  rich  and  the  strong  were 
as  willing  to  help  the  poor  and  feeble  as 
the  Graft  was  to  divide  up  with  the  Scion? 
Wise  men  tell  me  that  society  would  be 
worse  off  than  now  under  such  conditions, 
but  I  think  such  wise  men  have  studied 
books  rather  than  hearts. 

"Tell  us  what  a  mortgage  is!”  said  the 
Bud  as  she  snuggled  up  close  to  my 
shoulder.  She  had  heard  of  a  poor  woman 
who  had  lost  her  home  because  a  mortgage 
had  been  foreclosed. 

“Well,”  said  Father,  “suppose  you  came 
to  me  and  said,  ‘1  want  to  borrow  $5!’  ” 

"i'es,  1  could  buy  something  for  Mother.” 

“1  might  say  ’yes,  my  little  girl,  I  will 
let  you  have  the  money,  but  you  must  give 
me  security  for  it.  You  have  a  nice  pony 
and  you  write  on  a  piece  of  paper  that 
if  you  do  not  pay  back  the  money  when 
the  time  is  up.  Father  can  sell  Peter  and 
thus  get  his  money.  That  paper  or  prom¬ 
ise  is  a  mortgage  and  when  people  sign 
their  names  to  such  a  thing  they  can’t  back 
out.  I  let  you  have  the  money  and  you 
sign  your  name  to  the  paper.  You  spend 
the  money  and  when  I  come  to  get  it  you 
cannot  pay.  That  paper  gives  me  the  right 
to  sell  little  Peter  and  get  my  money  back, 
and  then  you  have  no  pony!” 

At  this  point  a  big  hot  drop  fell  on  my 
hand  and  a  poor  little  wavering  voice  sob¬ 
bed  out: 

“But,  Father— you  wouldn’t  sell  Peter, 
would  you,  if  he  was  a  mortgage?” 

You  wouldn’t  get  any  one  of  this  little 
quartette  to  sign  a  mortgage  after  that.  I 
hope  this  love  for  little  Peter  will  stay 
fresh  in  their  hearts  so  that  they  will  re¬ 
member  it  if  in  after  years  they  are  tempt¬ 
ed  to  mortgage  the  home  in  order  to  obtain 
cash  for  something  they  think  they  need. 
A  mortgage  to  earn  a  home  is  quite  another 
thing.  I  know  that,  because  I  should  have 
had  no  home  had  I  not  started  with  a 
mortgage. 

These  little  folks  are  beginning  to  be 
busy  with  money  problems.  For  example, 
the  Madame  said  in  a  half  joking  way, 
“All  that  Father  has  is  mine,  too.” 

"But  he  works  and  earns  money,”  said 
the  Scion  as  though  that  settled  it. 

"But  I  keep  his  house  so  that  he  can 
work,”  said  the  Madame. 

The  little  fellow  puzzled  over  that  for 
an  hour.  He  hasn’t  solved  it  yet— which 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  millions  of 
men — good  men  at  that — have  never  been 
able  to  understand  that  woman’s  work 
should  have  a  lien  on  a  share  of  man’s 
wages.  Two  of  the  hardest  things  I  have 
had  to  explain  to  the  children  are  life  in¬ 
surance  and  why  we  should  pay  Interest 
OR  borrowed  money!  h.  w.  c. 


Scale  Hard  to  Kill.— In  spite  of  my 
thorough  spraying  with  undiluted  kero¬ 
sene  oil  one  will  still  find  some  of  the 
San  Jos6  scale  insects  unharmed.  Perhaps 
crude  oil  would  be  more  effective.  Don’t 
take  it  for  granted  that  one  or  more  spray¬ 
ings  have  exterminated  them;  also  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  find  them  upon  parts  of  the  farm 
quite  distant  from  the  original  infested 
trees  or  shrubs.  J.  w.  b. 

Massachusetts. 


Uniform  Sowing, 

4  to  8  Acres  per  hcpr.snving 
one-third  the  seed.  The 

CAHOON 

BROADCAST  SEEDER 

has  been  the  choice  of  broad¬ 
casters  nearly  fifty  years. 
Important  late  improve¬ 
ments.  Sows  all  grasses  and 
^jains.  Fullj  Hescriheti  in  new  hook,  a 

Sower's  Manual, 

with  whole  Eiubjcot  of  scetllnp  tlerel* 
oped.  Kvery  fanner  should  have  it. 
Free.  ^Vrite  for  copy. 


Goodell  Co.,  14  Main  St.,  Antrim,  N.  H. 


The  Mejeaife  Gasoline  Engine 

Stationary  and  Portable. 

Admirably  adapt¬ 
ed  for  all  kinds  of 
power  on  the  farm 
as  well  as  shop 
and  factories. 

Manufactured 
under  our  own 
patents.  Best  ma¬ 
terial  and  work¬ 
manship  obtain 
able. 

Write  for  prices  and  catalogues  to 
THE  METCALFE  MFG.  CO.,  QUINCY,  PA. 


Do  You  Want  Help  on  the  Farm 
this  Summer  ?  If  so,  try 


Hubbard’s  Fertilizers 


They  are  active,  quick,  faithful,  and  to  be  depended  upon. 

never  strike  or  quit  work  until  the  crop  is  ready  to  harvest,  then  they  rest, 
and  if  you  will  try  them  this  season,  at  harvest  time  you  will  say  they  deserve  to  rest- 
Our  pamphlet,  “  Hnbhai'd’s  Fertilizers  for  1903”,  giving  full  particulars, 
sent  free  to  any  address. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


THE  WEAR 


OF  RUBBER  BOOTS  AND 
SHOES  DEPENDS  UPON 
THE  RUBBER  IN  THEM. 

There  ia  absolutely  no  wear  in  any  of  the  other  ingre¬ 
dients  of  which  they  are  composed.  Every  time  the 
quality  of  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes  is  reduced  10  per  cent., 
the  durability  is  reduced  over  20  per  cent,  because  there  is 
only  one  way  to  cheapen  them,  and  that  is  to  leave  out 
Rubber  and  put  in  its  place  other  things  that  have  no 
wearing  quality  whatever.  This  cheapening  process  has 
been  steadily  ^ing  on  for  the  past  40  years. 

BUCKSKIN  BRAND 

OF  RUBBER  BOOTS  AND  SHOES 
are  made  of  real  rubber— anti  one  pair  of  fliem 
will  ontweartw’opairaof  tliesfan(lardfir.st  grade.s 

now  on  ihe  market.  Try  a  pair  and  be  convinced. 
Made  in  Duck  Boots,  Duck  rolled  edge  Overs  for  Socks, 
and  Felt  Boots  and  in  Arctics  and  light  rubber  shoes. 
Insist  on  getting  the  BUCKSKIN  BRAND.  None  gen¬ 
uine  without  the  word  BUCKSKIN  on  the  top  front  of 
the  legs  of  the  boots  and  the  bottoms  of  the  shoes. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  them  write  us  and  we  will 
see  that  you  get  them  either  through  some 
dealer  in  your  town  or  from  us  direct.  Wo  will 
also  send  you  a  very  interesting  catalogue 
profusely  illustrated,  which  describes  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes  from  the  gath¬ 
ering  of  the  rubber  to  the  finished  goods. 


i 


MONARCH  RUBBER  CO., 

80  Bridge  Street,  LAMBERTVILLE,  N.J. 

FACTORY,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


NOT  MADE  BY  A  TRUST, 


An  actual  testof  a2-tneh 
strip  cut  from  the  sole  of 
the Ituckskln  Boot.  Note 
the  elasticity  and  strength 
Only  the  best  Rubber 
will  stand  a  test  like  thlL 
Wei  ght  of  boy  and  swing 
110  Ibe. 


IF  IT’S  THE  BEST,  KEEP  IT. 

If  not  send  it  back.  We  ship  out  all  our  QUAKER  CITY  GRINDING  MILLS  on  those 
terms.  You  will  know  when  you  have  once  tried  it.  I^ook  at  the  cut.  See  the  double  hopper. 
One  crushes  and  grinds  ear  corn  and  the  other  mixes  in  the  oats,  barley, rye,  wheat, etc.  just 
as  you  want  it.  Special  burrs  for  special  uses.  Siiekliifi?  attachment  extra  when  ordered. 
Milken  the  uncut  corn  meal  for  table  u»e.  Ball  Bearlnfi^s  make  these 
easyrunners.  Sold  under  a  i>ositive  guarantee.  Sendfor  86th  Annual  Catalog.  Mallediree* 
We  handle  all  standard  makes  of  farm  implements.  Get  our  prices  on  what  you  want. 

A.  W.  STRAUB  Sc  CO.,  3737  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO.,  Canal  and  Randolph  Streets,  Chicago. 


Iron  Age 


5o.  6  ^ 
Iron  Ago 
Combined 
Double 
and  Single 
Wheel 
Hoe 

Hill  and 
DHH 

Seeder  f 


^  No.  1 
^  Iron  Ago 
Double 
and  Single 
Wheel  Hoo 


and  garden  implements  that  have  grown 
in  popularity  for  half  a  century.  Every 
^  one  reduces  the  cost  of  the  crop, 
^3^saves  time,  trouble,  and  work.  V 

^s^/*^U^They  were  first 
ft  in  the  field, 

and  are  still  ^ 

^^first  in  favor.  Write  and  learn  what 
they  will  sox^you. 

L  The  new  Iron  Ace  Book,' 

interest  for  every  farmer 
and  gardener,  Is  Free. 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO. 

Box  102,  Grcnlocb,  N.  J. 


No.  6 
Iron  Ago 
^  Homo  Hoo 
andC'uUivator 


No.  12  ^ 

Iron  Ago 
Wheel  Flow 
and  I'uUWator 


No.  60. 
Iron  .4go 
IMtot 
Wheel 
Cultivator 


Irap roved- 
UobbifiM 
Potato  Planter 


HAWKEYE  STUMP  PULLER. 


Pulls  an  ordinary  grub  in  lU  minutes. 

Pulls  either  stsndlng 

Timber  or  Stumps. 

Makes  a  Clean  Sweep  of  Two  Acres  at  a  SitUngm 

A  man,  a  boy  and  a  horsecan  operate  it.  No  heavy  chains  or  rods  to  handle.  You  cannot  longer  afford 
to  pay  taxes  on  unproductive  timber  land.  Illustrated  catalogue  FREE,  giving  prices,  terms  and  testi¬ 
monials,  also  full  information  c<)ncerning  our  I.  X.  L.  Grubber,  Iron  Giant  Grub  and  Stump 
iiachine,  2-horse  Hawkeye  and  other  appliances  for 
clearing  timber  land.  . 

Address 


MILNE  MEG  CO. 


860 

8th  ST. 


MONMOUTH.lLL. 


Milne  Bros 
SHETLAND  PONY  catalogue. 


I  lO 
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Live  StockandDairy 


i\  AILING  ANIMALS, 

Mange  in  a  Dog. 

Can  you  suggest  any  remedy  that  will 
effect  a  cure  for  mange  In  a  dog?  x.  s. 

In  a  dog  mange  begins  on  the  inside 
of  the  legs  and  soon  spreads  to  the  back. 
As  mange  in  its  various  forms  resembles 
other  eruptive  diseases  of  the  skin  it  is 
first  necessary  to  look  for  the  parasite, 
which  can  be  done  by  a  magnifying 
glass;  also  tracing  the  origin  of  the  con¬ 
tagion.  In  some  cases  the  parasite  can 
be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  in  the  glare 
x»f  the  sunlight  In  the  treatment  of 
mange  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  the 
eggs  which  require  stronger  remedies 
than  would  kill  the  parasites.  The  eggs 
are  concealed  under  the  scales  or  scabs 
and  are  difficult  to  get  at.  First  wash 
the  affected  parts  with  soft  soap  and 
water,  using  a  brush  to  remove  or  break 
down  as  many  of  the  scabs  as  possible. 
Boll  stavesacre  seeds,  one  part  to  20  of 
water,  for  one  hour,  and  let  it  simmer 
for  another  hour;  then  add  water  to 
make  it  up  to  the  original  bulk.  Apply 
a  little  of  this  to  all  parts  affected. 

Scratches  and  Thrush. 

Can  scratches  and  thrush  on  a  colt  be 
caused  by  any  other  reason  than  poor 
grooming  and  damp  stalls?  Can  impure 
blood  cause  It?  What  remedy  is  there? 

Michigan.  w.  v. 

Scratches  can  come  from  an  improper 
condition  of  the'  blood,  but  more  often 
it  is  produced  by  unwholesome  fodder, 
close,  hot,  dirty  stables,  or  mud.  Cold 
drafts,  snow  and  freezing  mud,  washing 
the  legs  with  caustic  soap,  bandaging  the 
legs  before  thoroughly  drying,  clipping 
the  legs,  thus  exposing  them  to  cold  and 
wet,  overwork,  imperfect  nmn-ishment, 
or  impure  air,  lack  of  sunshine,  all  have 
a  tendency  to  produce  scratches.  The 
first  step  is  to  ascertain  and  remove  the 
cause.  If  there  is  much  local  heat  and 
inflammation  give  a  laxative  of  six 
drams  of  aloes,  this  should  be  follow¬ 
ed  by  bran  mashes  with  two  drams  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  three  times  a  day. 
Keep  the  legs  clean  and  dry  and  apply 
oxide  of  zinc  ointment  to  the  parts  af¬ 
fected.  Apply  powdered  calomel  to  the 
clefts  of  the  frog  for  thrush. 


.  MILK  NOTES. 

The  milk  situation  this  Winter  seems  to 
be  improving.  We  do  not  ship  milk  direct 
to  New  York  any  more,  but  sell  to  cream¬ 
eries.  We  have  three  of  these  in  our  town 
(Sussex),  the  Horton  &  Lewis  Cream  Co,, 
D.  Reardon  and  Beakes  Creamery.  They 
all  pay  the  same  price,  and  wash  the  cans, 
which  is  very  satisfactory  to  the  dairy¬ 
man.  The  price  is  one-fourth  cent  off  New 
York  Exchange  nine  months,  one-eighth  off 
three  months.  Six  miles  below,  at  Pap- 
aka  ting,  the  Bordens  are  putting  up  a 
large  bottle  plant,  and  pay  their  own  in¬ 
dependent  price,  which,  I  understand,  leads 
the  Exchange  prices  several  points.  This 
move  of  Bordens  will  draw  quite  some 
milk  from  the  Deckertown  section,  unless 
the  creameries  counteract  the  move  by  in 
creasing  prices.  Feed  is  hard  to  get  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  heavy  railroad  coal  traffic,  and 
prices  are  high.  Hay  in  quality  poor,  but 
the  dairies  are  doing  quite  well. 

Deckertown,  N.  J.  w.  d.  h. 

The  Chenango  Valley  Dairy  Co.  was  in¬ 
corporated  two  years  ago  and  had  its  fac¬ 
tory  ready  for  taking  milk  February  4, 
1901.  From  the  first  day  of  its  opening  it 
has  been  a  grand  success.  The  farmers 
in  this  section  will  tell  you  their  milk  has 
brought  them  a  good  many  hundred  dollars 
more  than  they  would  have  got  if  they  had 
not  had  a  cooperative  factory  and  shipping 
station  of  their  own.  For  nine  months  of 
the  past  year  our  codperative  station  has 
paid  its  patrons  more  than  Rorden’s  prices, 
and  for  one  month  the  same  price.  For 
two  months  the  Borden  prices  have  been 
a  small  fraction  ahead  of  our  cooperative 
station.  For  the  month  of  December  the 
patrons  of  our  cooperative  received  $1.50 
per  can  of  40  quarts,  or  3%  cents  per  quart 
net.  The  farmers  in  this  town  are  all  In 
favor  of  cooperation;  don’t  know  of  one 
who  is  opposed  to  it  now.  Two  years  ago 


there  were  very  few  in  favor  of  it.  If  the 
farmers  will  all  work  together,  and  stand 
firmly  united  for  cooperation,  they  will 
soon  settle  the  milk  question. 

Greene,  N.  Y.  milk  producer. 

Cooperation  Pats.— The  cooperative 
creameries  are  a  success  for  several  rea¬ 
sons.  Farmers  can  unite  and  build  a  plant 
sufficient  to  accommodate  600  or  700  cows, 
hire  a  good  man  to  superintend,  look  after 
the  details  and  secure  good  market  for 
tlieir  productions,  thus  saving  the  patrons 
25  per  cent  more  than  by  selling  to  country 
dealers.  It  lias  been  tried  and  proved  a 
fact  that  cooperation  in  dairy  production 
is  the  same  as  in  other  business.  While 
farmers  are  saving  25  per  cent  on  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  their  dairies,  their  farms  are  in¬ 
creasing  in  value  at  the  same  ratio  Six 
cooperative  creameries  on  the  Ulster  & 
Delaware  K.  R.,  from  Kelley’s  Corners 
(Delhi  is  a  little  off  the  Ulster  &  Dela¬ 
ware,  but  we  claim  it,  being  so  near),  are 
doing  a  business  of  $610,000.  We  receive  pay 
for  milk  acording  to  the  butter  fat  which  it 
contains.  For  the  month  of  December  the 
amount  paid  for  butter  fat  was  28  to  40 
cents.  1  have  been  in  the  dairy  business 
for  45  years.  There  has  never  been  a  time 
when  farmers  have  made  so  much  and  felt 
so  well  satislied  with  their  occupation  as 
at  the  present  time,  and  this  is  due  to  co¬ 
operative  creameries.  Farmers  should  visit 
other  localities,  and  learn  what  others  are 
doing,  I  have  made  this  a  point  for  several 
years,  and  1  have  learned  much  about  the 
dairy  and  other  branches  of  farming.  1 
would  urge  farmers  to  organize  at  once,  get 
into  line  for  mutual  benefit,  and  be  sure  to 
attend  meeting  at  Binghamton  March  4. 

Roxbury,  N.  Y.  o.  p.  m. 


Shetlands  for  Cape  Cod.— I  wish  you 
would  advise  persons  wishing  to  engage 
in  raising  Shetlands  to  investigate  Cape 
Cod.  The  market  would  come  to  the  door 
in  Summer,  and  one  could  train  the  ponies 
and  let  them  at  the  same  time.  There  are 
lots  of  opportunities  on  Cape  Cod  if  people 
would  only  find  and  utilize  them. 

Cape  Cod.  e.  l.  small. 

Fresh  Eggs.— To  distinguish  between 
fresh  or  new-laid  eggs  and  old  ones  put 
them  into  a  dish  of  water  two  or  three 
inches  deep  and  if  they  are  fresh  laid 
they  will  sink  to  the  bottom  nearly  as 
straight  as  an  iron  bolt,  but  if  they  are 
not  fresh  the  large  end  will  tip  up  as 
thought  they  wanted  to  stand  upon  the 
small  end.  The  reason  is  that  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  egg  shrink  away  from  the  shell 
in  the  large  end  leaving  an  air  space 
which  causes  this  end  to  tip  up  or  float. 

Erie  Co.,  Pa.  t.  m.  r. 

A  Profitable  Hive.— About  30  years  ago 
I  obtained,  last  part  of  Winter,  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  strong  old-fashioned  bee  hive 
filled  with  bees  from  Vermont.  I  paid  $10 
for  the  same.  During  the  following  Sum¬ 
mer  those  furnished  me  with  about  125 
pounds  of  honey  comb  and  two  extra 
swarms,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  season  1 
had  three  good  strong  swarms  and  the  125 
pounds  of  honey  comb.  For  many  years 
following  we  were  supplied  with  bees  and 
honey  from  same  source.  n.  t.  a. 

Massachusetts. 


BEFORE  BUYING  Send  4  cents  postage 

.  ........  ..  ,  for  Illustrated  catalog 

A  NEW  HARNESS  fun  description 

and  prices  to  consumer 

King  Harness  Co.,  No.  10  Lake  St.,  Owego,  N.  V 


Cows  bOTciirS  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 
Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  If.  Y. 


Farm  Wagon  only  S21.95. 

In  order  to  Introduce  their  Low  Metal  'Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quincy,  Ill.,  have  placed  upon  the 
market  a  Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon,  that  is  only 
25  inches  high,  fitted  with  24  and  SO-lnch  wheels 
with  4-inch  tire,  and  sold  foi  only  $21.95. 


This  wagon  la  made  of  the  best  material 
throughout,  and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more 
than  a  set  of  new  wheels  and  fully  guaranteed 
for  one  year.  Catalogue  giving  a  full  description 
will  be  mailed  upon  application  by  the  Empire 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Quincy,  111.,  who  also  will 
furnish  metal  wheels  at  low  prices  made  any  size 
and  width  of  tire  to  fit  any  axle. 


CHARTER 

Gasoline  Engine 

1  T  r«  Any  Place 
I  Xpll  My  Any  One 

For  Any  Purpose 
Stationaries,  Portables,  Engines 
and  Pumps,  Holsters, 
Sawing  Outfits. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogne  and 
Testimonials.  State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  Hi. 


Molly  and  Dan. 

Poor  Milkmaid  Molly  and  Dairy  Dan, 

They  scrubbed  all  day  at  pan  and  can 

Till  both  were  tired  and  sick  and 
sore. 

And  M  oily  wept  and  I  fear  Dan  swore. 

But  after  a  while  they  found  that 
they 

Could  turn  their  dairy  work  to  play 

By  running  their  farm  in  the  Empire 
way. 

They’re  Jolly  Molly  and  Dandy  Dan 
Since  they  adopted 

TKe 


It’s  Just 
TKis  Way: 

You  can  go  on  losing  money  on  your 
milch  cows  if  you  like,  or  you  can 
stop  wastes,  save  half  the  labor  and 
double  your  profits,  by  using  an 

Empire 

Ea^sy  R.unning 

CreaLin 

SepatrAtor 

It's  the  easy  machine,  with  light 
weight  bowl,  few  parts  and  abso¬ 
lute  simplicity  of  construction. 

Empire  No.  O.  C  EA 

Capacity  175  lbs  per  hour.  ip  Uv 

Empire  No.  1  A,  *74 

Capacity  300  to  .335  lbs  per  hour.  ■ 

Empire  No.  2.  f  AH 

Capacity  450  to  500  lbs  per  hour.  MW 

Empire  No.  4. 

Capacity  675  to  726  lbs  per  hour. 

Don’t  buy  a  Separator  until  after 
you  have  investigated  the  Empire. 

Send  for  our  book  on  "Making 
Cows  Pay." 

Empire  Cream  Separator  Co., 
Bloomfield,  New  Jersey. 


Round  or  Square 


WHICH  WILL 


YOU  HAVE? 


Makers  of  rural  mall 
boxes  are  allowed  to  use 
thin  metal  In  a  round  box, 
on  their  claim  that  it  is  the 
strongest  form.  One  con¬ 
cern,  however,  contends 
that  rust  and  the  elements  are  no  re¬ 
specters  of  form,  and  stubbornly  keeps 
on  making  square  boxes  of  double  the 
average  weight.  Circulars  with  the 
why  and  wherefore  sent  by  the  BOND  STEEL 
POST  COMPANY,  Adrian,  Mich. 


A  Chain 

is  no  stronger  than  its 
weakest  link.  A  fertilizer 
deficient  in  a 

POTASH 


is  just  as  dangerous  as  a 
chain  with  a  cracked  link. 


Our  money  winning  books  are 
V  needed  by  every  man  who  owns 
a  field  and  a  plow,  and  who  de¬ 
sires  to  get  the  most  out  of  them. 
Theyare/r^^.  Send  postal  card.  A 
GEK.UAN  KALI  WORKS,^^^ 
98  Nassau  St., 
k  New  Y ork 


THE  CROWN 

5on««.  For  the  ponltrymau.  Best  in  the  world. 
Ijowtai  in  price.  Send  for  circular  and  testi* 
Bseniala.  Wilson  Bros.,  EASTON,  PA. 


LAMBERT 

Gas  or  Gasoline 

Is  the  reliable  engine. 
No  long  Bhnt-down  for 
repairs.  Simple,  econo¬ 
mical.  Easytoregnlate 
'’speed.  Strong  guarantee. 

iLgsnte  wanted.  Write  for  eatelos.  ( 

[  AlAMBtRTOA.Sft  Q ASOLINB  ENOINE CO.,  Andanon,IxuL 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines.  Sizes,  1  to 60H.P. 

Obeape.t  and  Saf.at  Power  Known 
For  pumping  and  electrlo  ll(bt> 
Ing,  grinding  corn,  laparatlng 
cream,  aawlng  wood  and  allpowar 
pnrpotei.  BIgta.at  Award  ter 
blraot  Oonpled  Knglne  ai  I  SaMr- 
ator,  Parli  Kzp.,  ItOOi  awarded 
Oold  Uadal  Fan- Ate.  bp.,  BaSSlo, 
IfOl;  Sold  Madal,  Okarlaeiea,  S.O<, 
Bzp.,  ltd.  Band  for  Oatalegaa.  e 
A  HUTZ.  IM  XoU  BL.  RtwTerk 


Double  Tread  Barn  Door  Hanger  runs  on  a  T-rail 
flexibly  connected  to  barn.  Warranted  to  never 
jump  the  track.  Has  tempered  steel  roller  bear¬ 
ings,  fits  close  to  building,  and  will  not  bind  or 
run  hard  when  the  door  or  siding  become  warped. 
They  are  without  doubt  the  "  B  K  ST  ON 
EARTH We  also  manufacture  a  complete  line 
of  Hay  Tools  and  Hardware  .Specialties,  for  use 
in  field  and  barn.  Write  for  Catalogue.  Address 


LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO., 
Dept.  J.  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


Crop  Success 

never  comes  from  faulty  sowing. 
A  few  dollars  invested  in  the 

Improved  Low-Down  Pennsylvi 
nia  Force  Feed  Fertilizer 
Grain  Drill 


K  Brings  the  biggest  return 

of  any  investment  you  ever  made. 
K  Sows  all  grains— all  grass  seeds— all 
fertilizers,  whether  damp,  lumpy  or 
K  dry.  It's  the  all-round  drill  for  all 
K  farmers.  Made  with  hoes  or  discs.  Write 
K  for  free  illustrated  catalogue  of  farm 
machinery  and  implements. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO..  Ltd,,  York,  Pa. 


SILOS 


FROM  PUGET  SOUND  TO  YOUR  FARM.  Weshallshlp  to  yoar 
Staves  One  Piece  the  Depth  of  Silo.  or"*'on“pi„e‘*^Lo‘h 

owing  to  length  mast  be  handled  in  oar  loads.giving  to  people  contemplating 
the  ereetlon  of  a  Hilo  Ini  90>  the  benefit  of  through  car  load  freight  rates 
In  a  delivered  price  on  Hilo  complete.*  Write  as.  giving  size  beet  adapted  to  vonr  wants,  and  have  booklet, 
“HUoe  and  HUase,”mailed  you.  It  shows  bow  to  baild,  how  to  fill.  W ILLIAMH  MFS.  00.,Kalamasoo,Mleh. 


FARMERS’  $125  SAW  MILL 
Oata  BOOO  Feet  Lnmber  a  day  with  only  4  h.  a. 
Deloach  Variable  Feed  Saw  Mills,  ItolOOh.  p., 
any  price.  Deloach  Mill  Machinery.  Planen, 
Shingle,  Lath  and  Oom  Mills,  Water  Wheels,  etc, 
DeLoaek  Hill  Mfsc.  Oo.,  Bex  9410  Atlanta,  da. 

(Branch,  120  Liberty  St.,  K.wTork.) 

Handsome  Oatologne  Free  If  yoa  cut  tl 
glv.  name  of  paper. 


!  yoa  cot  this  ent  and 
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COW  AND  PIG  RATIONS. 

I  notice  In  THE  R.  N.-Y.,  page  15,  a  grain 
mixture  for  dairy  cows  from  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Station,  which  iooks  very  little 
for  a  day’s  ration  for  a  cow  in  full  flow  of 
milk.  I  am  feeding  and  milking  28  cows. 
The  feed  is  100  pounds  wheat  bran  (fresh 
and  sweet  from  a  nearby  mill);  100  pounds 
corn-and-cob  meal  (ground  fine);  75  pounds 
gluten;  76  pounds  old  process  oil  cake  meal, 
and  six  pounds  salt,  all  well  mixed  together. 
1  feed  each  cow  in  full  flow  of  .milk  from 
17  to  20  quarts,  weighing  13  to  16  pounds  per 
day  in  two  feeds,  with  corn  fodder  twice 
and  Timothy  and  clover  hay  cut  early  once 
a  day.  Am  I  feeding  too  much,  and  will 
you  give  me  three  properly  balanced  rations 
for  milch  cows  from  the  feeds  mentioned 
above  with  the  following  combinations  of 
roughage:  Fine  cut  corn  fodder  once  a  day 
and  hay  twice  a  day;  line  cut  fodder  twice 
a  day  and  hay  once  a  day;  fine  cut  corn 
fodder  three  times  a  day  all  they  will  eat, 
and  no  hay.  How  many  pounds  of  feed  for 
l,u00-pound  cow  per  day  when  in  full  flow 
of  milk?  In  all  cases  the  hay  is  Timothy 
and  clover,  cut  early,  and  good  bright  corn 
fodder.  We  have  no  silage  or  roots.  Very 
few  in  this  section  have  either. 

I  would  also  like  to  have  two  balanced 
rations  for  pigs,  from  the  time  they  are 
six  weeks  old  to  butchering  eight  or  10 
months  old,  without  milk,  as  we  sell  it  all. 
First  ration  to  consist  of  good  sweet  wheat 
bran  and  wheat  middlings,  rye  and  corn, 
ground;  second,  wheat  bran  and  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings;  wheat  and  corn  ground.  Does  it 
pay  to  cook  the  feeds  which  1  have  men¬ 
tioned  for  pigs  and  hogs?  w.  n.  w. 

Newtown,  Pa. 


Cow  Pkoulkms. — In  answer  to  the  first 
proposition,  13  to  16  pounds  is  a  very 
large  grain  ration  and  1  should  doubt 
the  highest  profit  from  such  heavy  feed¬ 
ing  of  concentrates.  It  is  possible  to 
feed  Holstein  cows  weighing  1,400 
pounds  as  much  grain  as  this,  but  they 
must  be  able  to  give  when  fresh  50 
pounds  of  milk  per  day.  One  of  our 
herdsmen  is  making  a  test  of  two  grade 
Holstein  cows  that  are  giving  58  to  GO 
and  66  to  70  pounds  each  per  day,  and 
consuming  only  12  pounds  of  grain  a 
day;  three  pounds  of  distillers’  grains, 
three  pounds  cornmeal,  three  pounds  of 
oats  and  three  pounds  of  middlings. 
Every  experiment  that  has  come  within 
my  observation  has  shown  that  when 
we  get  beyond  10  pounds  we  have  passed 
the  profit  line  and  no  doubt  for  75  per 
cent  of  cows  seven  to  eight  pounds  will 
be  a  limit. 

Cow  Rations. — The  following  rations 
may  come  fairly  -within  the  range  of 
foods  mentioned: 


NO.  1. 


Corn  fodder,  10  lbs 
Mixed  hay,  12  lbs., 

Bran,  3  lbs . 

Gluten,  2  lbs . 

Oil  meal,  1  lb . . 

Corn  and  cob,  3  lbs . 2.67 

Total  . 21,25 

Nutritive  ratio,  1:6.4. 


Car- 


Corn  fodder,  15  lbs . 8.70 

Mixed  hay,  8  lbs... 

Bran,  4  lbs . 

Gluten,  2  lbs . 

Oil  meal,  1  lb . 

Corn  and  cob,  2  lbs .  1.78 

Total  . 21.71 

Nutritive  ratio,  1:6.5. 


Dry 

Pro-  bohy- 

matter. 

tein  drates 

...  5.75 

.25  3.75 

...10.44 

.74  5.52 

.36  1.36 

...  1.84 

.39  1.26 

.29  .49 

...  2.67 

.24  2.19 

...24.25 

2.27  14.57 

2. 

Car- 

Dry 

Pro-  bohy- 

matter. 

tein  drates 

...  8.70 

.38  6.60 

...  6.96 

.50  3.68 

.49  1.81 

...  1.84 

.39  1.26 

...  .91 

.29  .49 

...  1.78 

.14  1.40 

2.19  14.24 

NO.  3. 


Car- 


Corn  fodder. 
Bran,  4  Ibs... 
Gluten,  4  lbs 
Oil  meal,  1  It 
Corn  and  cob, 


Nutritive  ratio,  1:6.3. 


Dry 

Pro-  bohy- 

matter. 

tein.  drates. 

20 

lbs.. 

....12.00 

.34 

6.88 

.49 

1.81 

....  3.68 

.78 

2.56 

)... 

. 91 

.29 

.49 

,  1 

ib.... 

.07 

.70 

...21.00 

1.97 

12.44 

These  rations  are  not  narrow,  and  con¬ 
sequently  not  over  stimulating.  If  the 
cows  have  the  dairy  type,  I  should  ex¬ 
pect  any  one  of  these  combinations  to 
give  good  results,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  keep  the  cows  in  good  working  flesh. 
It  is  not  the  gross  amount  of  food  that 
these  cows  consume  but  the  net  energy 
and  milk  force  produced.  In  former 
years  Timothy  hay  was  fed  in  very  large 
quantities  even  in  excess  of  these  ra¬ 
tions  given,  considering  total  dry  mat¬ 
ter  only,  but  a  cow  could  not  give  milk 
upon  it.  She  could  not  even  maintain 
her  condition  and  health  when  dry.  An 
excess  of  protein,  say  2^  pounds  of  di¬ 
gestible  per  day,  will  stimulate  a  cow 


temporarily  to  an  extra  flow  of  milk. 
There  is  always  a  limit,  however,  to 
every  vital  force,  no  matter  where  found. 
A  man  may  be  spurred  beyond  his  nor¬ 
mal  power  and  accomplish  great  physi¬ 
cal  or  mental  effort.  All  know  the  re¬ 
sult.  The  same  is  applicable  to  a  dairy 
cow.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  a  greater 
necessity  to-day  of  studying  how  diges¬ 
tible  wo  may  make  our  foods  and  then 
so  to  adjust  them  that  the  cow  will  re¬ 
duce  the  waste  in  digestion  to  a  mini¬ 
mum,  than  to  see  how  many  total 
pounds  a  day  may  be  crowded  tiirough 
the  animal.  The  early-cut  hay  is  com-' 
mendable.  A  tremendous  loss  of  milk- 
producing  force  occurs  annually  through 
late  cutting  of  hay.  A  very  important 
element  is  necessarily  left  out  of  all  of 
these  rations,  viz.,  succulence.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  for  a  cow  to  reach  a  maximum 
flow  of  milk  upon  a  minimum  amount  of 
digestible  nutrients  unless  silage  or 
roots  are  found  in  the  ration.  They  may 
carry  only  a  small  amount  of  dry  mat¬ 
ter,  and  digestible  dry  matter  is  the 
great  factor  in  producing  milk,  but  suc¬ 


culence  enables  the  cow  to  obtain  maxi¬ 
mum  digestion.  Put  up  a  silo  and  take 
care  of  this  corn  fodder  in  a  cheap  way, 
and  also  have  a  food  much  more  diges¬ 
tible  than  the  dry  stalks. 

Pig  Rations. — The  foods  mentioned 
are  good.  I  should  make  no  difference 
in  the  ration  when  substituting  wheat 
for  rye.  They  are  so  nearly  alike  in 
their  feeding  value  that  one  could  take 
the  place  of  the  other  without  noticeable 
effect  I  would  not  dare  give  exact 
amounts  per  day  per  animal,  because  the 
growing  pig  or  calf  will  daily  increase 
in  its  demand  for  food.  We  may  also 
make  the  ration  somewhat  richer  in  pro¬ 
tein  for  the  first  six  weeks  after  wean¬ 
ing,  than  during  the  following  two 
months.  If  Increased  fat  is  required,  aad 
more  carbohydrates.  About  35  pounds 
of  dry  matter  may  safely  be  fed  in  the 
first  period  to  each  1,000  pounds  live 
weight;  28  to  30  in  the  second  period, 
and  20  to  25  during  the  last  or  finishing 
period.  I  should  suggest  for  the  first 
period  equal  parts  of  bran,  middlings 
and  wheat,  for  the  second  equal  parts 
of  bran,  middlings,  wheat  and  corn;  for 
the  third  equal  parts  of  middlings,  wheat 
and  corn.  The  first  mixture  wiil  have 
a  nutritive  ratio  of  1:5;  the  second  1:6, 
and  the  third  1:7.  A  few  cooked  vege¬ 


tables  or  roots  will  serve  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  this  ration  in  the  Winter, 
and  some  growing  succulent  food,  like 
Dwarf  Essex  rape,  clover  or  oats  and 
peas  during  the  Summer,  Make  no  mis¬ 
take  about  an  insuflficient  supply  of  pure 
water.  Digestion  stops  unless  enough 
liquid  is  at  hand  to  float  the  food.  Give 
plenty  of  charcoal  and  saic  and  ashes. 
If  kept  constantly  before  them  they  will 
not  eat  too  much  of  the  latter.  Charcoal 
is  a  splendid  regulator  of  the  bowels,  ab¬ 
sorbing  gases  and  ferments.  The  hogs 
relish  it.  Experiments  so  far  conducted 
have  not  given  sufficient  returns  to  war¬ 
rant  cooking  for  hogs.  Albumen  or  pro¬ 
tein  is  rather  made  less  digestible. 
Starches  are,  however,  made  more  di¬ 
gestible.  I  have  an  idea  that  corn  may 
be  made  more  valuable  if  cooked,  as  one 
would  do  in  preparing  for  human  food, 
thoroughly  breaking  down  the  starch 
grains,  I  have  no  positive  proof  of  this 
statement.  Some  experiments  are  now 
in  progress  to  ascertain  the  value  of 
sprouted  corn.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  soaking  the  starchy  grains  changes 
them  to  sugar,  and  even  a  soaking  of 
corn  will  increase  its  value.  These  ex¬ 
periments  will  prove  whether  a  digestive 
piocess  is  carried  on  during  the  sprout¬ 
ing,  which  will  relieve  the  animal  of 
just  that  much  effort  ii.  e.  cook. 


Americans 
of  To-Day 
^  and  To-Morrow 

By  Senator  Albert  J.  Beveridge 


A  set  of  brilliant  personal  articles  X 
outlining  some  distinctively  American  types  of 
to-day  and  forecasting  future  types  that  will 
be  the  product  of  present  conditions. 


Salaries  and  Savings 

S  By  Hon.  Leslie  M.  Shaw 


i  nis  IS  me  nrst  oi  a  series  ot  papers 
in  which  some  successful  business 
^  men  will  tell  how  to  save  money 
and  to  invest  it  safely. 


Hon.  Grover  Cleveland  will  continue  to 
be  a  regular  contributor  qn  great  politi¬ 
cal  questions  of  the  day. 


New  features,  more  of  them,  greatly  im 
proved.  A  handsomely  printed  and 

beautifully  illustrated  weekly  maga¬ 
zine.  Established  175  years  and 
circulating  nearly  half  a  million  J 
copies  every  week. 

L  THE  CURTIS 

PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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THE  HEN  MAN, 

Pork  Timber. — No  use  talking,  whole 
corn  and  skim-milk  where  they  can  help 
themselves  at  pleasure,  is  the  feed  on 
which  to  make  pig  pork.  The  casual 
reader  may  have  got  the  impression  that 
Billy  G.  was  left  far  in  the  rear  when 
the  returns  were  all  in.  It  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  he  was  only  entered  in 
the  race  for  75  days,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  he  was  withdrawn,  and  pur¬ 
posely  kept  on  short  rations.  If  he  had 
been  allowed  all  he  would  eat  until  225 
days  old  there  is  no  telling  how  heavy 
he  would  have  got.  The  two  genuine 
runts,  on  which  I  tried  the  same  system 
of  feeding,  have  got  to  be  fine,  thrifty- 
looking  pigs,  and,  although  not  eating 
as  much,  or  growing  as  fast  as  Billy  did, 
are  making  good  use  of  their  opportuni¬ 
ties.  One  weighed  on  January  23  50 
pounds,  a  gain  of  30  pounds  since  De¬ 
cember  3.  The  amount  of  skim-milk 
which  they  will  consume  in  proportion 
to  a  given  weight  of  corn  is  much  less 
than  Billy  ate  in  the  hot  weather  of  May 
and  June,  They  eat  about  2l^  pounds 
each  of  corn  a  day,  and  will  drink  but 
little  more  than  a  quart  of  milk.  This 
I  account  for  from  the  fact  that  their 
pen  is  cold,  and  more  fat  formers  are 
needed  to  keep  the  fires  of  life  going. 
Another  pen  of  13  larger  pigs  have  had 
corn  lying  before  them  for  the  past -two 
weeks,  and  are  allowed  to  come  to  the 
long  trough  three  times  a  day  and  drink 
'  all  the  warm  skim-milk  they  want  They 
drink  less  than  a  quart  each  at  once, 
and  are  putting  on  that  sleek  prosperous 
look,  which  always  characterizes  a 
thrifty  pig.  They  will  soon  be  market¬ 
ed,  and  another  lot  finished  off  in  the 
same  way.  We  have  already  butchered 
a  number  of  the  Fall  pigs  which  dressed 
from  90  to  123  pounds  each. 

WiNTPm  AND  Summer  Needs. — I  began 
to  think  our  mixture  of  hominy  and 
middlings,  half  and  half,  which  gave 
good  results  in  Summer,  is  not  just  the 
thing  for  this  cold  weather.  I  am  ex- 
peiimenting  with  a  mixture  containing 
less  middlings,  and  more  cornmeal  in 
piace  of  the  hominy  chop.  From  the 
above  experiences  can  we  not  learn  some 
useful  lesson?  It  will  be  recalled  that 
Billy  G.,  when  balancing  his  own  ration 
in  Summer,  consumed  about  four  quarts 
of  skim-milk  to  one  pound  of  corn.  Other 
pigs  which  I  have  fed  in  the  same  way 
in  Summer,  have  used  about  the  same 
l)roportions.  Here  in  the  dead  of  Win¬ 
ter,  we  find  instinct  prompting  them  to 
use  an  entirely  different  proportion  of 
the  two  feeds,  but  still  making  good 
profitable  growth.  If  eastern  farmers 
attempt  to  produce  pork  from  high 
priced  grain,  in  competition  with  pork 
produced  in  the  West  on  cheap  grain, 
we  must  conform  to  all  the  changing 
conditions  of  seasons  and  markets.  The 
first  business  of  animal  life  is  to  keep 
the  blood  at  a  uniform  temperature, 
whether  in  the  tropics  or  in  search  of 
the  north  pole.  The  springs  of  life  gov¬ 
erning  this  matter  work  automatically, 
but  at  the  expense  of  the  food  supply. 

I  would  like  to  start  a  poultry  farm  and 
wish  some  advice.  How  many  eggs  does 
Mr.  Mapes  get  per  hen  in  12  months  from 
his  1,200  or  1,500  hens?  What  does  it  cost 
to  keep  that  number  of  fowls  at  the  present 
prices  of  grain?  How  many  head  can  one 
man  take  care  of  for  the  best  results,  pro¬ 
vided  he  is  a  good  worker,  understands 
something  about  fowls,  and  gives  them  all 
his  time,  10  or  12  hours  per  day?  What 
average  price  per  dozen  does  Mr.  Mapes 
get?  J.  H.  B. 

Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa. 

Ec.a  Figures, — I  find  by  referring  to 
our  books  that  we  sold  from  January  1 
to  December  31,  1902,  a  little  over  10,000 
dozens  of  eggs,  for  which  we  received 
$2,026.73.  These  are  net  prices,  by  the 
crate  of  30  dozen  each.  We  simply  de¬ 
liver  them  at  the  express  office,  and 
charges  are  paid  by  buyer.  A  few  of 
these  were  supplied  by  a  neighbor  who 
keeps  about  60  hens,  but  not  as  many 
as  we  used  for  hatching  purposes.  Add 
to  this  about  $175  cash  received  for  hen 


manure  sold  at  tannery,  and  the  cash 
receipts  from  our  flock,  averaging  about 
1,400  hens,  have  been  just  about  $2  per 
hen.  in  addition  to  fowls  and  cockerels 
sold.  This  is  not  a  big  average,  com¬ 
pared  with  actual  results  in  some  cases 
with  small  flocks,  or  possible  results  in 
large  flocks  as  I  believe,  but  is  still  fair¬ 
ly  satisfactory. 

Expense  and  Cai®  of  Flock. — In  re¬ 
gard  to  cost  of  feed  I  cannot  give  actual 
figures,  as  a  separate  feed  account  has 
not  been  kept  with  the  hens.  One  dol¬ 
lar  per  hen  is  ample,  I  believe,  if  all  feed 
had  been  purchased  at  prevailing  market 
rates.  It  cost  between  60  and  70  cents 
per  hen  a  few  years  ago,  when  feed  was 
cheaper  than  now.  These  hens  have  had 
no  extra  “fussing,”  or  great  amount  of 
care.  During  most  of  the  year  their 
feed  troughs  were  filled  morning  and 
night  with  mash  made  uniformly  from 
the  same  mixture;  the  eggs  were  gath¬ 
ered  every  day;  the  perches  smeared 

with  kerosene  every  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  the  droppings  were  removed  every 
six  or  eight  weeks.  Many  of  the  hens 
are  such  as  are  generally  considered  too 
old  for  profit,  running  all  the  way  from 
pullets  up  to  six  or  seven  years  old.  Here 
is  a  quotation  in  substance  from  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  mine  published  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
in  1892: 

“1  believe  that  one  man  can  feed  and 
care  for  2,000  hens,  and  that  they  will 
pay  a  profit  of  one  dollar  each  above 
cost  of  feed,  if  they  lay  an  average  of 
100  eggs  each  in  a  year.”  I  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  a  little  pardonable  pride  in  giv¬ 
ing  this  quotation  of  prophesy  in  1892, 
in  connection  with  actual  results  10 
years  later.  My  purpose  in  writing  this 
is  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  pasture  fields  on  thousands  of  dairy 
farms  where  an  equal  or  greater  amount 
of  eggs  can  be  produced  without  im¬ 
pairing  the  productiveness  of  the  farm 
along  present  lines  one  iota.  Put  on 
your  thinking  cap,  you  dairy  farmers 
who  have  sons  looking  toward  the  cities 
for  a  job.  Perhaps  some  of  them  may 
have  the  making  of  successful  poultry- 
men  in  them.  Give  such  a  chance  to  see 
what  they  can  do.  o.  w.  mapes. 
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DAYS’ 

TRIAL 


ef  Mann's  Latest  Model 
Bone  Cutter.  No  pay  un¬ 
til  you’re  satisfied  that  It 
cuts  easier  and  faster  than 
any  other.  Catalog  free. 

F.W.  llll«nnCo..Boi1S.llllfon 


GREEN  BONE  and 
VEGETABLE  CUTTER 

will  save  half  your  feed  bills  and 
double  egg  yield.  Guaranteed  to  cut 
more  bone,  in  less  time,  with  less  la¬ 
bor,  than  any  other.  Send  forSpecial 
Trial  Offer  and  handsome  catalogue. 

HUMPHREY  Jk  SONS, 

Box  tB,  Joliet,  Illinois. 


Breeders’  Directory 


FOR  SALE 


—100  Choice  High-grade  Jersey  or 
Guernsey  Cows,  fresh  or  soon  to  be. 
H.  I.  PIERCE,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Registered  Jersey,  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  iStreet,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


A  Foundation  Herd  of  10  or  20  young  registered 
HOLSTEIN  COWS  Is  offered  at  a  special  price 
by  DELUHURBT  FARM.  Mentor,  Ohio. 


ipi  £5  I  ——PUREBRED  HOLST BIN- 

n  or  da  10  FRIESIAN  BULL  CALVES 
and  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS  from  registered  stock.. 
W.  W.  CHENEY,  ManUns,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  BOOK 

Hy  1903  catalogue.  Elegant  in  illustration,  full 
of  practical  hints,  describes  60  breeds  of  prhse 
winners.  Low  prices  for  birds  and  eggs.  Book 
postpaid,  10  Cents.  Calendar  for  1903  on  cover. 

B.  E.  GREIBER,  REEEMS,  PA. 


Holstein-Ffiesiahs 

best  breeding  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Every 
animal  re^stered.  WOODCREST  FARM,  Rifton, 
Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


llAAiL  I  Sam  on  HENS  and  CHICKS 
IIRain  TO  LIC6  64-page  Book  free. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT.  Box  807,  Apponaug,  R.  1. 


QNE.GXRXm 

batches  1733  chicks.  One  woman  2406. 
One  man  2632.  Many  others  do  equally 
well  with  the  PERFECTED  HATCH¬ 
ING  SYSTEM.  Beats  incubators.  Book¬ 
let  free.  F.  QBUN DY,  Morrlsonville,  Ill. 


|H»'WHrRCQIFkC^,?IIISPRIHiin’“iiHia 


INCUBATORS 

From  ft  «B.  Best  reasoaabls  priest 
hatchers  on  the  market. 
Brooders.  t4  np.  None  better  at  any 
price.  Fnliy  warranted.  Catalog  tree. 
La.  BANTA,  LIGONIER.INa 


$  I  0*80  For 
I  A  200  Egg 
.INCUBATOR 

Perfect  in  oonstnictioD  and 
action.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalog  to*day. 

OEO.  H.  STAHLi  Quincy,  III. 


hi*  New  Regulator 

the  Sure  Hatch  Iff  really  auto¬ 
matic  and  direct  acting— greatest 
Improvement  of  years.  Don’t  pay 
doubie  price  for  old  style  machines, 
our  book  and  free  trial  offer. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Clay  Center,  Neb.,  or  Columbus,  Ohio. 


a  I  p  Purebred  Devon  Calves 
■  fA  las  Cs  at  reasonable  prices. 

B.  J.  WIGHTMAN,  West  Eaton,  N.  Y. 


Butter-Fat  Test  Low? 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

will  Increase  It,  and  we  have  several  at  rea.sonable 
prices  Ages,  calves  to  those  10  months  old. 

AVILI.SWOOU  FARM, 

Wills  a.  Skward.  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


Shropshircs by  impoil^ed  stock.  Short, 
horn  Cattle  Calves  by  imported  sires. 
Che.ster  White  Swine,  Orders  booked 
for  Spring  Pigs,  pairs  not  akin.  B.  P. 
Rocks,  fine  stock,  a  specialty  All 
stock  safely  shipped  to  distant  points. 


ippeo 

SIDNEY  SPRAGUE,  Falconer,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.71. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  ISrS; 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  Inyiorted  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester,  Mich 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wkB.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  if  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Rosenvlck,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 

bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wls. 


■  UfSnDI  ftflATC  are  handsome,  hardy  and 
ARUUItA  IIUH  I  V  profitable.  Prize  stock. 
Low  prices.  Large  clr.  E.  W.  Cole  &  Co.,  kenton,  O. 


Dnff  RockS’Only.  2;>  selected  Cockerels.  Des.  Booklet 
^free.  Branch  Valley  Poul.  Yds.,  Telford,  Pa.,R.D.2. 


Sheep  Notes. 

The  Fall  season  here  was  good  for  sheep 
in  a  general  way,  most  flocks  being  in 
good  condition  at  the  beginning  of  Winter. 
The  business  is  on  the  increase,  most  flock- 
masters  using  pure-bred  rams  in  their 
flocks.  The  improvement  in  quality  is  very 
peiceptible.  In  this  section  no  large  flocks 
are  kept,  generally  numbering  from  15  to 
75.  For  the  housing  of  this  number  some 
old  and  airy  building  is  used,  or  sometimes 
open  sheds.  Nothing  very  expensive  is 
built,  being  considered  unnecessary  and 
inadvisable.  Hay  and  corn  fodder  and 
what  pasture  there  is  are  used  for  rough- 
age.  No  roots  are  fed.  Not  many  raise 
early  lambs.  We  are  unabje  to  say  wherein 
most  profit  lies  for  the  general  farmer  and 
sheep  man,  as  we  are  selling  to  breeders 
only.  We  should  say,  however,  that  the 
profit  seems  to  us  so  nearly  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  wool  and  mutton  that  prices 
current  at  marketing  time  would  be  apt 
tc  change  the  balance  from  one  to  the 
other  with  various  seasons. 

Pendleton,  Ind.  c,  e.  swain  a  sons. 


COOK  YOUR  PEED  and  SAVB 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Deaiplea  Caiere^^XmptlM  Its 
kettle  In  one  mlnata.  The  elinplast 
and  best  ezrsnsemeat  tor  oooklaa 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Daily  sod 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Staam 
Jaeket  Kettlaa,  Hoe  Soaldara,  Cal* 
drona,  ato.  sar  Bend  lor  oironlare, 
D.  B.  SPEBBY  A  OO..  BaUvla,  IlL 


VICTOR. 

W  INCUBATORS 

Hatch  ererj  fertile  egg.  Simplest, 
most  durable,  cheapest  fir8t*cla8s 
hatcher.  Money  back  if  not  posi* 
lively  as  represented.  We paj/ freight. 
Circular  free;  catalogue  6c. 

Geo*  Ertel  Co,e  <|utpcy»  llle 


Counting  Chicks  Before  Hatching 


Is  not  safe  unless  you 
have  an 


IOWA 

ROUND 

INCUBATOR 


R  C.  Bauermlnster,  Norwood,  Minn.,  got493  chicks 
from  603  eggs.  He  followed  directions,  the  ma¬ 
chine  did  the  work,  because  it  was  built  on  right 
principles  and  by  good  workmea  The  IOWA 
baa  fiber-board  case,  does  not  shrink,  swell,  warp 
or  crack.  Regulation  and  ventilation  perfect. 
Our  free  book  gives  more  testimonials  and  full 
particalara.  Everything  about  incubation  free. 


IOWA  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  BOX  227, DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


The  PRAIRIE  STATES 

KEEP  AT  THE  HEAD> 
More  made-more  sold-^ 
more  prizes  won  than/ 
ALL  OTHERS  combined.' 


Send.-  for  catalogue-just  out-fin- 
e8t_ever  Issued. Mention  this  paper > 
^  \PRAIBIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  Co.' 

'hoher  city T Parr  u.sTa'. 


FOR  NOTHING. 


We  hhTe  paid  that  sum  MrerAl  times  g 
for  less  ioformation  than  ii  contsdned  In  our  grand  I 
new  book,  ‘  *  Hote  to  Make  Money  toith  Poultry  atut  I 
luexibatore.**  8x11  inches,  l^pages.  Itbasl^l 
special  chapters  by  the  best  experts  in  the  country  I 
•overing  the  entire  poultry  subject  Orer  300  iUus*  I 
trations  and  photographic  views  of  the  Largeet  and  I 
^o<(  Succeeeful  Poultry  Plante  In  this  and  other  I 
eountrles.  Tells  about  the  CYPHERS  INCUBA¬ 
TORS.  Jt  will  be  sent  FREK  POSTPAID  for  the 

next  30  days  to  all  who  mention  this  paper  In  writing.  Address  nearest  offloa. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOK  COMPANY. 

Buffalo, N.Y,  Chicago, 111.  Boatun,  Bail.  New  fork, N.T. 


VniIMP  PUIP^lt  Shipped  safely  any  distance. 
TUUIlU  wIllU^O  Try  them  instead  of  eggs  for 
hatching.  VlUeview  Poultry  Farm  Co.,  Salem,  N.Y. 


PfinifCDCI  wys'®  ■>  P-  Rocks, 

UUIlnkllCLw  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Leghorns, 
from  prize-winning  stock.  23  varieties  of  land  ana 
water  fowls.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Big  catalogue 
free.  PINE  TBEB  FARM,  Box  T,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


CO  OC  batching  from  choice  matings  of  Barred 
CUUw  P.  Bocks  and  While  Wyandottes.  $2  per 
sitting;  three  sittings,  $5.  WOODCREST  FARM. 
Klfton,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


SQUABS  PAY 

Easier,  need  attention  only  part  of 
time,  bring  big  prices.  Raised  in  one 
month.  Money-makers  for  poultry- 
men,  farmers, women.  Send  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  and  learn  this  rich  home 
industry.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB 
CO.,  4A  Friend  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 


You  Ca.A  SaiveiYouf  Horse 

from  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Splints,  Curbs  and  all  forms  of 
Lameness  by  a  prompt  and  liberal  application  of  that  old  reli¬ 
able  and  well  known  remedy — 


liENDAll’S 
PAVIN  CUF 


ms 


Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure 

It  has  the  unqualified  endorsement  of 
every  man  who  has  ever  used  it.  Here 
is  a  sample  of  what  thousands  say  for  it, 

I  WORTH  $200  TO  THIS  MAN. 

Astora,  Ills.,  May  22nd,  1900. 
Dt.  B.  j.  Kendall  Co.,  Messrs: — Pleasesend  your 
Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases.  Your  lini¬ 
ment  Nttved  a  borne  for  me  that  1  expected  to 
get  $200.00  for.  It  can*t  be  beat  and  I  will  be  very 
I  Uiankful  for  the  book.  Respy,  C.  A.  CREBBS. 


KENnAli’S 
I5PAVIN  CURej 


It  is  a  most  valuable  liniment  for  family  use— splendid  for  bruises, 
snrains,  lame  back,  rheumatism,  etc.,  etc.  Sold  by  all  druggists  at  $1; 
SIX  bottles  for  $5.  Our  book,  “A  Treatise  on  the  Horse,"  mailed  free. 
Write  at  once  and  address 

DR..  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  Enosburg  Fa.lls.  Vt. 


For 


part  of  a  horse  whci 
a  liniment  do pood} 

expertsknowdiereisnoi 


etter. 


50 


All 


and^l^a  bottle  Family Sizes25'~  Dealers 
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THE  SUNDAY  MILK  PROBLEM. 

The  greatest  difTiculty  the  milkman 
has  to  contend  with  is  temperature.  He 
can  handle  milk  well  in  Winter,  but 
cannot  get  such  good  results  in  Summer. 
In  the  first  place,  we  must  assume  that 
every  milkman  has  an  ice  house,  and 
that  the  milk  is  placed  in  ice  as  soon  as 
milked,  because  the  germs  producing 
sour  milk  multiply  rapidly  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  above  70  degrees,  w^hile  at  50 
or  lower  they  are  held  in  suspense.  After 
much  annoyance  and  trouble  with  sour 
milk  I  devised  a  simple  method  for  con¬ 
trolling  it,  shown  in  Fig.  42.  I  had  made 
a  cylinder  of  galvanized  iron,  same  di¬ 
mensions  as  the  mouth  of  the  milk  can, 
and  running  through  the  can  to  within 
about  1’/^  or  two  inches  of  the  bottom, 
and  held  in  place  by  a  flange  at  top  of 
s>ame  shape  as  the  mouth  of  milk  can. 
This  w'ould  permit  of  the  lid  or  cap  be¬ 
ing  placed  on  the  can,  or  cylinder,  and 


prevent  the  e.scape  of  either  milk  or  the 
water  formed  from  the  ice.  As  soon  as 
the  milk  was  aerated  it  was  placed  in 
the  can,  the  cylinder  inserted,  and  this 
cylinder  filled  with  ice;  or  if  preferred 
the  milk  can  be  ke])t  in  some  cool  place 
until  ready  for  delivery  and  then  put  in 
can,  the  cylinder  inserted,  which  being 
filled  with  ice,  soon  cools  all  the  milk 
surrounding.  I  made  a  test,  when  the 
thermometer  was  registering  almost  100 
degrees  outside  and  found  the  milk  in 
the  can  to  be  at  40  degrees.  I  could  de¬ 
liver  milk — requiring  five  hours  in  the 
delivery — and  the  last  would  be  as  good 
and  sweet  as  the  first,  and  not  a  particle 
of  butter  formed  by  the  rocking  of  the 
wagon.  The  cylinder  filled  with  ice 
v/hen  the  route  was  commenced  would 
last  for  the  five  hours  in  midsummer. 

We  would  milk  at  4  A.  M.  and  3  P.  M., 
using  the  morning  milk  to  cream  for  the 
next  morning  delivery  and  the  afternoon 
milk  for  the  morning  sweet  milk.  On 
Saturday  we  made  two  deliveries.  In 
the  morning  we  used  the  milk  of  the 
previous  day,  while  in  the  evening  we 
used  the  milk  as  gathered  that  day.  The 
only  difllcnlty  we  found  was  that  we 
could  not  obtain  sufficient  cream.  The 
can  to  which  I  refer  was  an  idea  of  my 
own  and  worked  to  perfection;  I  never 
saw  one  used  before,  nor  since.  If  any¬ 
one  wishes  to  use  it  they  can  do  so,  as  no 
patent  is  attached  to  it.  J.  k.  b. 

Wa.shington,  D.  C. 


Success  with  Holstein  Cattle. 

l)r.  G.  A.  Coe  sends  us  a  statement 
made  in  the  Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Stand¬ 
ard  from  which  we  take  the  following 
facts:  Dr.  Coe  started  with  30  ordinary 
cows.  He  bought  a  good  Holstein  bull 
and  after  three  years  bought  another 
and  then  still  another — all  of  good  milk¬ 
ing  families.  In  a  few  years  his  old 
dairy  was  gone  and  he  had  a  good  herd 
of  black  and  wdiite  cattle.  Later  he 
bought  three  pure-bred  heifers.  Now  he 
says: 

“I  give  a  report  of  the  yearly  earnings 
of  my  dairy  of  11  registered  and  19  high- 
grade  Holsteins,  10  of  the  30  being  heif¬ 
ers  with  their  first  calves,  and  with  one 
exception  all  having  been  bred  and  rais¬ 
ed  on  the  farm.  The  milk  was  taken  for 
eight  months  to  a  milk  station,  and  for 
the  last  four  months  to  a  cheese  factory, 
where  the  milk  was  taken  in  and  the 


dividends  apportioned  upon  the  butter 
fat  it  contained,  as  determined  by  the 
Babcock  test.  To  draw  aiiention  to  the 
fact  that  this  herd  ought  not  to  be  call¬ 
ed  ‘skim-milk  Holsteins,’  the  lowest  test 
of  the  entire  herd  at  any  time  during  the 
four  months  was  3.5  and  the  highest  4.4 
per  cent  butter  fat.  Tests  were  made 
every  two  weeks  during  the  four 
months.  My  dairy  year  commences  No¬ 
vember  1  and  the  result  is  as  follows: 


November,  ’01  .  $155.60 

December,  ’01  .  155.24 

January,  ’02  .  101.18 

February,  ’02  .  125.89 

March,  '02  .  237.18 

April,  ’02  .  278.61 

May,  ’02  .  266.31 

June,  ’02  .  225.81 

July,  August  Milk  Station .  1,545.82 

September,  October  Cheese  Factory.  628.39 


Total  . $2,174.21 

Calves  sold  .  253.00 


An  average  of  $80.90  each  cow .  2,427.21 

Calves  on  hand . '. .  350.00 


An  average  of  $92.57  each  cow . $2,777.21 


The  calves  sold  were  six  thorough¬ 
breds,  remainder  grades.  I  also  have  on 
hand  five  thoroughbreds  and  nine  high- 
grade  heifer  calves  that  were  raised  on 
sweet  milk  right  from  the  cow,  and 
which  I  can  sell  within  two  weeks,  if  I 
wished,  for  at  least  $350.  I  was  offered 
and  refused  $210  for  four  of  them  last 
Spring.  From  November  1,  1901,  to  May 
9,  J902,  the  30  cows  were  fed  what  clover 
hay  they  needed,  about  30  pounds  of 
corn  silage  per  day,  and  an  average  of 
$16.38  of  grain  to  each  cow.  From  May 
9  to  November  1  they  had  no  grain,  hav¬ 
ing  good  pasture,  and  through  October 
were  fed  in  addition  a  good  feeding  of 
clover  silage  per  day.  For  all  practical 
dairy  purposes  my  grades  are  doing 
equally  as  well  as  the  pure-breds.  The 
above  report  would  seem  to  demonstrate 
that  by  using  a  pure-bred  sire  of  tested 
ancestry  upon  an  ordinary  herd,  and 
‘keeping  at  it’  for  a  term  of  years,  care¬ 
fully  selecting  the  best  of  the  offspring, 
you  will  change  the  producing  quality 
of  the  original  herd  to  one  that  is  very 
far  above  the  average.” 


A  Good  Holstein  Cow. 

The  cow-shown  at  Fig.  39,  page  102,  is 
owned  by  our  advertiser,  T.  A.  Mitchell, 
of  Weedsport,  N.  Y.,  who  says  of  her: 
‘‘Nannette  3d  Pledge  2d  39518,  a  member 
*of  the  Oakland  herd,  has  made  two  tests 
both  supervised  and  certified  to  by  a 
representative  of  Cornell  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  At  three  years  old 
she  gave  412.7  pounds  of  milk,  17.38 
pounds  of  butter,  in  seven  days;  at  four 
years  69.1  pounds  milk  in  one  day,  475.1 
pounds  in  seven  days,  containing  17.74 
pounds  of  fat,  or  22.16  pounds  butter,  80 
per  cent  fat  While  she  is  a  remarkable 
dairy  cow,  her  form  is  such  that  she  fills 
quite  well  the  requirements  of  the  dual- 
purpose  advocate.” 


98  POINTS 

Highest  Score 

AT  THE 

New  York  Dairymen’s  Ass’n  Meeting 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  9—12,  1902 

WON  BY  THE  DIAMOND  CREAMERY  CO. 

J.  L.  Hvuk  &  Sox,  Proprietors,  M.'^ssexa,  N.  Y. 

Users  of  13  No.  0  (largest  size)  U.  S.  SEPARATORS 

Each  one  replacing  an  Alpha  DeLaval  or  Sharpies 


THE  U.  S.  HOLDS  THE  WORLD’S  RECORD 

for  clean  skimming.  In  fact,  it  excels  all  others  in  so  many  points  it 

STANDS  IN  A  CLASS  BY  ITSELF 


For  Western  trade  we  transfer  oiir  Separators  from  Chicago,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha. 
Alldress  all  letters  to  P.ellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Write  for  desert f five  catalogues 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Fall.®  Vt. 


ON  TRIAL 

I  St  your  own  farm  and  in  your  own 
way.  That’s  the  way  we  sell  the 

[AMERICAN 

Separator  I 

.  The  price  will  suit  you.  The  ma* 

I  chine  will  make  you  money.  Write  | 
;  t^or  free  catalogue  yet  to*day. 

American  Separator  Co.. 

Kox  1006  Bnliibrldge,  N. 

IVon  Medal  at  Paris,  igoo» 


DtbAlrAL 

eREMiSEPARIUrORS 

For  twenty  years  the  World’s  Standard 

Send  for  free  catalogue. 

Th*  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  74  Cortlandt  St.,  N.Y. 


PREAM  SEPARATORS 

1  ■  ■■  III  All  about  them  and  other  things  for 
the  dairy  &  creamery.  A.  H.  KEID,  Philadelphia 


MAKE  FOUR  COWS 
EQUAL  FIVE. 

An  actual  saving  of  20  per  cent  over 
the  old  method  of  setting  milk  in  pans 
Is  made  by  the  use  of  the 

Superior  Cream  Extractor. 

(No  water  mixed  with  the  milk.)  Does 
the  work  in  60  to  90  minutes,  leaving  milk 
sweet  and  fresh  for  table  use.  W rite  for 

1S5  prkmium:  offkk. 

SDPKRIOR  FENCE  MACHINE  CO., 
183  Grand  River  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


CREAM  EXTRACTOR 


FREE 


This  Is  a  genuine 
offer  made  to  Introduce  the  Peoples 
Cream  Fxtractor  In  every  neighbor- 
Food.  It  Is  the  best  and  simplest  In 
the  world.  We  ask  that  yon  show  it  to 
your  neighbors  who  have  cows.  Send 
yonr  name  and  the  name  of  the  near¬ 
est  freight  office.  Address 

PEOPLES  SUPPLY  CO., 

Dept.  86.  Kansas  City,  Ho. 


Save  the  Milk  Toll. 

There  is  no  real  reason  why  the  milk  producer  should  pay 
the  creameryman  an  extra  toll  in  butter  fat  for  working  up 
his  milk.  All  this  waste  can  be  avoided  by  owning  a 
tester  and  testing  your  own  milk* 

THE  “SWEEPSTAKE” 
BABCOCK  MILK  TESTER 

l»  specl&Uy  designed  for  prlvnte  um. 
Made  in  2  and  4  bottle  sites.  It  Is  quick, 
nbaolutelj  nccurste  sod  easy  ss  it  runs 
on  bsU  bearings.  Ideal  for  tea  ting  indi¬ 
vidual  cows  to  throw  out  the  herd  rob¬ 
bers,  or  for  testing  the  mixed  mess  of 
milk.  All  necessary  glassware  of  best 
quality  furnished  with  eaoh  tester. 
Write  forSpeclal  Circulars  and  Prlose. 

CREAMERY  PK*C  MFC.  CO., 
Chicago,  Ilia#  ^ 


Ear 


*a  White  Metallic 

wlthyoarnuneuidconsecatlTeBumben.  Alw.3rstt.TMi1 
eujrto  rad.  Best  for  sucking  Odra,  cttle,  sheeMMM 
kop.  Used  as  official  mark  by  40  recording  assoclaaoM, 
•It.  by  thousands  of  the  best  farmers  and  breeders, 
ample  Free.  Agents  wanted.  Ubet*!  terms. 

C.  H.  DANA,  74  AUlfl  Sfc.  W.  Lcbma.  N.  ■. 


30  YEARS  SELLING  DIRECT 


We  are  the  largest  manufacturs  of  vehicles  and  har 
ness  in  the  world  selling  to  consumers  ezelusively. 
WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS. 

but  ship  anywhere  for  examination,  guaranteeing  safe 
delivery.  You  are  out  nothing  if  not  gatistied.  We 
make  195  styles  of  vehicles  and  66  styles  of  harness. 
Large  Catalogue  FREE — Send  for  it 
Fifittore  are  alutags  welcome  a  t  our  factorg 
KLIOIART  CARRUCE  k  HARNESS  HFG.  Co.,  ELKHART,  IND. 


Bo.  796  Driving  .Wagon.  Price$37.  As  good  aa  sells  - 
for$25more,Ejrtra  Jfin.  K.llv  Rubber  Tire  11 3. 


UPLiT  tllCKORY 


is  the  name  that  stands  for  the  best  that  can  be  made  in 

BUGGIES,  CARRIAGES  and  SURREYS 


This  is  onr  HV 

SPLIT  HICKORY  SPECIIl  $47.O0 


It  has  all  the  special  features  of  a  $100.00  job.  Space  does  not  permit  description  here. 
We  send  it  anywhere  on  30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL  to  prove  all  our  claims. 

Send  for  catalog.  Our  mammoth  new  catalogue  gives  descriptions  and  prices  on  our  fall 
line  of  exclusive  styles.  A  full  line  of  harness  at  wholesale  prices. 

OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFC.  CO.,  Station  39.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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for  this  top  buggy,  piano 
body  20,  22  or  24  in.  wide, 
seat  has  solid  panel  spring 
back.  Wheels,  choice  of 
height  and  size,  3  or  4  bow 
top.  Boot,  storm  apron, 
shafts  and  anti-rattlers. 

J  C  styles  top  buggies  illus- 
40  Mated  with  large  cuts 
fully  described  in  catalog. 


Extension  top  surrey,  has 
large  full  size  body,  wide 
roomy  seats  with  solid  panel 
spring  backs  and  cushions. 
Axles  1  l-16in.  Lamps  and 
fenders  extra.  Every  ve¬ 
hicle  guaranteed  lor  two 
lull  years. 

22  other  styles  surreys  in 


our  big  catalogue. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOB. 


For  this  top  buggy  with 

Guaranteed  RubberTIrea. 

piano  body ,  roomy  seat,solia 
panel  springbackand  spring 
cushion,  3  or4  bow  top.  The 

Moat  Wonderful  Bari^ain 

In  a  guaranteed  rubber  tired 
buggy  ever  offered.  Write 
for  free  cataioguoe  It  has 
large  illustrations  and  full 
descriptions. 

It  illustrates  and  fully  describes  every  kind  of  a  vehicle  and  harness  made. 
Cut  this  ad  out  and  mail  to  us  and  we  will  mail  the  catalogue  FREE, 


For  this  large,  roomy 
phaeton,  Just  what  you 
want  for  solid  comfort, 
wide,  roomy  spring 
cushion,  solid  pan^ 
spring  back  23  in.  nigh. 
Trimmed  with  heavy 
imported  all  wool 
broadcloth.  Full  patent 
leather  feaden,  large  lampe, 
long  distance  axles.  Retails 
for  nearly  twice  our  price. 


For  this  high  arched 
axle,  low  wheel.  Guar* 
anieed  Rubber  Tired 
driving  wagon,  open 
head  springs,  long  dis¬ 
tance  axles,  Bradley 
couplers,  Bailey  loops, 
stick  seat,  rubber  pad¬ 
ded  steps.Trimming  fine 
whipcord  or  broaduoth. 
21  other  styles.  Don’t 
buy  until  you  ’lee  our 
oatatoguo  and  moat 
wonderful  otfera* 


Stick  seat  driving  wagon. 
Long  distance  axles,  Bai¬ 
ley  loops  All  complete. 

SO  n  MN? 


Platform  spring  wagon,  7 
ft.  body,  heavy  gear  and 
wheels;  12  other  styles 
spring  wagons  in  catalog. 


MARVIN  SMITH  CO., 


Ko.  106.  Single  hnneM,  Nlok. 
or  Im.  rubber  trim.  17.00.  NolISO. 
DbL  bnmest,  tnces  1 in.  $14.60 
98  stjles  ehowni?  Cntnlogue. 

SS.a7.89  N.  Jaffartoa  SI.. 
CHICAGO,  Ikk. 
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“A  SaUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  Is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
In  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  again-st  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  respon.sible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
yoRKER  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
Is  for,  should  appear  In  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
'  order,  personal  cheek  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAI.  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street.  New  York. 
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•Tfst  now  we  receive  more  questions  about  the  use 
of  fertilizers  than  on  any  other  single  subject — with 
apple  growing  a  good  second.  There  are  sections  as 
far  west  as  Iowa  where  fertilizers  are  being  used  in 
considerable  quantities.  The  hardest  thing  for  most 
fanners  to  understand  is  the  difference  between  the 
various  forms  in  which  nitrogen  is  sold  and  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  more  than  one  form  should  be  used.  That 
is  the  most  important  thing  in  the  purchase  and  use 
of  fertilizers,  and  we  .shall  do  our  best  to  make  this 
subject  clear. 

The  American  Apple  Consumers’  League  has  been 
reenforced  by  the  Association  of  Commercial  TraveK 
ers!  These  drummers  are  now  calling  for  “apple” 
wherever  they  go — and  no  more  effective  work  could 
possibly  be  done  for  the  great  American  fruit.  At  a 
leading  hotel  where,  a  few  years  since,  apple  was 
scarcely  named  on  the  bill  of  fare,  eight  men  out  of 
11  ordered  baked  apple  for  breakfast!  Four  years  ago 
the  writer  went  about  alone  calling  for  apple — now 
the  chorus  is  sung  by  at  least  25,000  champions  of 
the  healthiest  American  acid. 

* 

Tn  the  store  of  a  New  York  fruit  dealer  who  caters 
solely  to  high-class  trade  we  recently  saw  some  Penn¬ 
sylvania  boxed  Spy  apples  that  seemed  to  be  about  all 
that  one  could  ask  for.  The  fruit  man  paid  $3.50  per 
bushel  box,  and  was  glad  to  get  them.  He  said:  “We 
should  have  no  use  for  Pacific  coast  apples  if  we  could 
get  enough  eastern-grownof  this  type,  and  in  this 
shape.  This  box  cost  as  much  as  a  barrel,  but  there 
are  more  good  apples  in  it,  and  we  have  no  use  for 
the  low  grades.”  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  pays  to 
put  up  the  choicest  fruit  to  catch  this  special  trade. 
It  may  pay  to  use  it  for  one  grade  lower,  but  we  are 
not  so  certain  about  that 

• 

Mr.  Mead  asks  why  capital  does  not  take  hold  of 
spraying  and  guarantee  to  insure  the  crops!  In  some 
parts  of  the  West  and  even  in  western  New  York 
power  sprayei's  are  becoming  quite  common.  In  nu¬ 
merous  cases  those  who  own  the  powers  go  from  farm 
to  farm  spraying  trees  or  vines  at  a  stated  price  per 
day  or  job.  The  season  for  spraying  to  kill  insects  is 
short,  but  several  applications  of  Bordeaux  are  made. 
Probably  no  one  will  insure  the  crop,  for  the  “death 
rate”  in  rainy  weather  will  upset  all  calculations.  The 
last  season  was  so  wet  that  even  ordinary  Bordeaux 
harmed  the  trees.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Mead  that 
something  better  than  the  present  Bordeaux  Mixture 
is  needed.  We  hope  to  find  it  in  new  combinations 
of  lime,  salt  and  sulphur. 

♦ 

As  WE  go  to  press  the  New  York  State  Grange  is 
closing  its  successful  annual  meeting  at  Syracuse. 
The  Grange  is  a  secret  organization,  and  therefore 
much  of  the  work  done  at  this  meeting  will  not  in¬ 
terest  the  general  public.  It  does,  however,  give  ex¬ 
pression  to  the  views  of  thousands  of  farmers  on  pub¬ 
lic  questions,  and  we  shall  print  the  more  important 
re.solutions  to  which  it  gave  support.  We  have  said 
before  that  the  Grange  is  doing  more  for  true  Ameri¬ 
can  advancement  than  any  other  club  or  society  in 
the  country.  We  feel  sure  that  a  study  of  such  a 
gathering  as  that  at  Syracuse  will  convince  any  fair- 
minded  man  that  this  is  so.  Too  many  townspeople 
have  been  taught  to  sneer  at  the  word  “Granger,”  and 
belittle  the  efforts  of  honest  country  people  to  better 


their  conditions  and  acquire  a  true  and  enduring  cul¬ 
ture.  Such  people  should  go  back  to  the  lonely  farms 
among  the  hills  where,  naturally,  life  is  narrow  and 
hard,  if  they  would  know  what  the  Grange  is  doing. 
They  would  see  how  this  organization  is  making  life 
broader  and  sweeter,  teaching  men  and  women  to  re¬ 
gard  the  toil  marks  on  their  hands  as  honorable  scars 
from  labor’s  battlefield!  But  for  the  infiuence  of  the 
Grange  whole  sections  which  have  done  much  in  the 
jiast  for  American  history  would  now  be  largely  de¬ 
populated.  The  marvel  is  that  all  this  work  has  been 
done  by  the  farmers  themselves.  They  have  not  gone 
to  men  in  other  professions  to  teach  them  how  to  de¬ 
velop  the  farmer  and  his  home,  but  they  have  done 
the  work  themselves — slowly,  conservatively  and  well. 
Yes,  the  Grange  is  a  noble  organization.  Its  past  in¬ 
dicates  great  possibilities  for  the  future,  because  what 
these  farmers  have  done  for  themselves  in  improving 
their  social  condition  can  be  repeated  on  a  much 
larger  scale  in  developing  a  system  of  education,  and 
in  protecting  the  business  of  the  farmer. 

Grape  growers  in  Pennsylvania  have  now  an  ex¬ 
cellent  cbance  to  vote  with  the  postage  stamp.  There  is 
a  bill  before  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  calling  for 
an  appropriation  of  $8,000  to  enable  the  scientists  at 
the  Agricultural  College  to  study  the  diseases  of 
fruits,  particularly  grapes,  and  find  remedies  for 
them!  In  Erie  County  alone  there  are  6,000  acres  in 
grapes,  which  represent  an  investment  of  $1,800,000. 
Every  grape  grower  knows  how  the  value  of  his  crop 
is  cut  down  year  after  year  by  rot  and  other  diseases. 
He  knows,  too,  that  while  a  few  enterprising  men 
figiu  the  evil  the  great  majority  do  not — thus  loading 
the  market  with  poor  fruit  and  spreading  the  disease. 
Over  the  line,  in  Ohio,  the  scientific  men  have  led  the 
way,  and  the  practical  men  have  put  up  a  good  fight. 
That  is  the  j:rogramme  for  Pennsylvania.  Let  every 
fruit  grower  at  once  write  his  Member  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  that  he  favors  that  appropriation.  The  sum 
called  for  is  insignificant  compared  with  the  value  this 
work  may  bring  to  the  State.  Up  and  at  them  at  once 
with  your  postage  stamp! 

« 

Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts  read  a  strong  and  timely  paper 
before  the  Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society. 
Some  men,  when  past  middle  life,  stop  growing.  They 
are  like  a  tree  which  continues  to  produce  fair  crops, 
but  makes  little  if  any  wood  growth.  Sometimes  it 
is  found  that  the  variety  which  this  tree  produces  is 
out  of  date — not  suited  to  the  market.  The  tree  has 
made  so  little  new  wood  that  grafting  to  better  varie¬ 
ties  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  We  must  encourage 
that  tree  and  make  it  throw  out  new  shoots  upon 
which  we  can  graft  before  we  can  fit  it  for  the  future. 
So  with  many  elderly  men.  Some  of  them  have  or¬ 
chards  or  farms — monuments  to  industrious  and  fru¬ 
gal  lives — yet  there  is  no  one  to  follow  them  and  carry 
on  the  work  they  planned  so  well.  Ambitions  and 
sympathies  of  early  manhood  may  have  died  out  with 
prosperity  or  disappointment.  Now  is  the  time  to  re¬ 
vive  them.  That  is  like  throwing  out  new  wood  upon 
which  to  graft  opportunity  for  some  needy  and  hope¬ 
ful  young  man.  Far  better  to  give  opportunity  to  the 
young  while  living  than  to  leave  them  money  when 
you  pass  away.’ 

« 

Readino  purely  for  entertainment  is  often  criticised 
by  hard-headed  persons  who  consider  all  time  wasted 
that  is  not  spent  in  the  acquisition  of  marketable 
commoditie.s.  To  them,  a  book  means  idleness  in  or¬ 
ganized  form,  and  they  picture,  for  the  reading  child, 
a  future  suggesting  the  life  of  the  sluggard,  as  por¬ 
trayed  by  good  Dr.  Watts,  The  pity  is  that  in  families 
whore  this  view  of  reading  prevails  there  is  no  sym¬ 
pathetic  guide  to  lead  the  child’s  literary  taste,  which 
may  be  fed  upon  ignoble  material  to  its  lasting  detri¬ 
ment.  When  we  hear  of  some  boy  whose  reading  in- 
fiuences  him  to  seek  adventure  among  base  or  de¬ 
praved  companions,  or  some  girl  who  gratifies  her 
sense  of  romance  by  clandestine  acquaintances  or  cor¬ 
respondence,  we  feel  that  parents  or  guardians  have 
failed  to  make  good  use  of  an  opportunity  for  molding 
character.  In  a  house  where  each  member  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  shows  intelligent  interest  in  books  taste  is  formed 
unconsciously.  We  always  feel  sorry  for  boy  or  girl 
who  gains  the  impression  that  good  reading  is  neces¬ 
sarily  stupid;  yet  this  view  may  be  given  by  injudi¬ 
cious  selection  on  the  part  of  adults.  The  average 
boy  wants  literature  that  is  full  of  thrills;  he  will  get 
it  in  “Captains  Courageous”  or  in  “The  Cruise  of  the 
Cachalot,”  but  he  will  also  get  lessons  in  courage, 
manliness  and  discipline.  They  awaken  curiosity, 
also,  in  this  great  round  world,  and  many  a  boy  owes 
his  first  interest  in  natural  sciences  to  the  influence 
of  some  story  of  adventure.  We  might  go  further  and 
assert  that  what  are  called  boys’  books  usually  form 
the  best  reading  for  girls.  Many  books  written  for 
girls  have  a  tendency  to  induce  morbid  introspection 


and  premature  sentiment,  to  which  most  girls  are 
prone  in  any  case;  the  healthy  literature  of  all  out¬ 
doors  may  be  an  antidote.  After  all,  the  best  way  to 
give  a  child  a  taste  for  good  reading  is  to  begin  on  his 
grandfather. 

* 

What  is  the  true  situation  regarding  the  effort  to 
build  up  the  Agricultural  College?  We  want  to  be 
perfectly  frank  with  our  readers  in  this  as  in  other 
matters.  Every  farmers’  organization  in  the  State  is 
in  favor  of  the  desired  appropriation.  A  few  local 
societies  have  not  voted  on  the  proposition,  but  we 
are  safe  in  saying  that  never  before  has  any  scheme 
of  education  received  the  backing  from  progressive 
farmers  that  this  plan  is  receiving.  The  opposition 
comes  from  three  sources.  A  few  politicians  who  have 
received  more  than  their  share  of  public  favors  from 
farmers  are  quietly  at  work  in  an  underhanded  way  to 
discredit  the  movement.  They  are  known  and  it  may 
be  necessary  to  name  them!  Their  motives  are  sel¬ 
fish  and  unworthy.  Other  institutions  of  learning  will 
apparently  try  to  prevent  any  State  appropriation  for 
the  Agricultural  College.  We  do  not  know  the  mo¬ 
tives  which  lie  back  of  this  opposition,  but  assume 
that  they  are  due  to  a  failure  to  understand  the  needs 
or  desires  of  farmers.  At  Albany  there  is  a  desire  to 
decrease  State  expenses.  The  Governor  and  his  ad¬ 
visers  do  not  seem  to  understand  yet  that  the  farmers 
really  want  to  support  their  own  college.  They  must 
be  convinced  not  by  “go-betweens”  but  by  the  farm¬ 
ers  themselves  that  there  is  true  power  and  force  be¬ 
hind  this  movement.  To  attempt  to  reach  the  Gover¬ 
nor  tlirough  some  petty  politician  will  be  like  trying 
to  telephone  over  a  broken  wire.  This  is  a  fair  state¬ 
ment  of  the  situation.  Farmers — it  is  “up  to  you!” 
In  spite  of  what  the  politicians  may  tell  you,  there  is 
the  best  chance  in  the  world  to  win  this  year  if  you 
will  do  your  share  and  do  it  now.  We  must  show  Gov. 
Odell  that  we  are  in  dead  earnest,  and  the  best  way  to 
show  that  is  to  send  strong,  personal  letters  straight 
to  him.  Let  the  faint  hearts  go  to  the  rear,  but  “on, 
to  Albany  for  brave  men!  One  word  as  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.’s  position  on  this  matter.  If  we  did  not  believe 
that  the  hour  has  struck  for  this  forward  movement, 
and  that  the  Agricultural  College  can  and  will  be 
made  to  help  the  poorest  farmer  on  the  poorest  farm 
in  New  York,  we  would  not  lift  a  little  finger  in  its 
support.  It  will  never  be  in  the  truest  sense  a  farm¬ 
er’s  college  until  the  farmers  themselves  demand  from 
State  and  from  faculty  what  they  are  justly  entitled 
to.  State  first — faculty  next!  Lick  a  stamp  for  the 
education  of  the  farmer! 

* 

BREVITIES, 

Make  your  iiogatives  positive. 

Farm  values  arl.se  from  the  dust— except  where  you 
mulch! 

The  reports  from  cooperative  milk  selling  companies 
show  remarkable  profits. 

Buying  seed  corn  on  the  ear!  'U'^hat  surer  way  of 
getting  what  you  w’ant  can  be  named? 

Some  cotton  planters  at  the  South  use  kainlt  for  pot¬ 
ash  becatise  they  think  the  salt  in  this  chemical  destroys 
many  insects. 

Mr.  Van  Drman  tells  us  about  Sleepy  grass  on  page 
103.  It  won't  do  for  the  farmer  to  put  seed  of  this  grass 
in  his  hair! 

The  politicians  ask  the  farmers  to  follow  them— the 
farmers  have  the  right  to  ask  backing  from  the  politicians 
when  the  time  comes! 

Smooth  peas  for  early,  wrinkled  sorts  for  late;  bear 
this  in  mind  when  planting.  You  will  need  one  pint  of 
seed  to  100  feet  of  drill. 

Gov.  Pennypacker,  of  Pennsylvania,  wants  legisla¬ 
tion  to  curb  “yellow”  journalism.  A  simpler  plan  would 
be  for  people  to  stop  buying  such  papers. 

There  are  few  farmers,  gardeners  or  fruit  growers 
who  are  not  the  better  for  membership  in  some  of  their 
trade  organizations.  Such  societies  give  an  incentive  for 
better  work  and  greater  enthusiasm. 

We  have  visited  farms  where  the  family  garden  could 
not  even  display  a  row  of  rhubarb — the  housekeeper’s 
friend  when  apples  grow  wrinkled  and  flat  in  flavor. 
Are  you  treaitlng  your  rhubarb  as  well  as  It  deserves? 

“There  is  sunlight  in  my  soul  to-day!”  That  is  what 
your  cattle  will  sing  if  you  put  in  those  windows  and 
give  the  sunshine  a  chance  at  the  stable.  The  cows  will 
not  sing  the  hymn  when  bunched  up  around  the  straw 
stack  in  the  teeth  of  a  zero  breeze. 

Chicago  bacteriologists  say  that  bottled  gi'ape  juice 
added  to  water  in  the  proportion  of  from  one  to  five  per 
cent  destroyed  the  typhoid  and  colon  bacilli  more  effec¬ 
tually  than  lemon  juice.  Vineyardists  and  grape-juice 
makers  will  feel  inclined  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
these  scientists. 

Here  is  a  copy  of  an  “excu.se”  sent  to  the  teacher  In 
a  New  York  town: 

My  boy  Hiram  do  not  chide 
Nor  'gainst  him  aught  inveigh. 

Because  of  absence  from  the  school 
One  half  of  yesterday. 

Within  his  teeth  were  cavities 
Which  gave  him  oft  the  hollers; 

The  dentist  filled  them  yesterday. 

From  me  pulled  seven  dollars.  '  , . 
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WESTERN  N.  Y.  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

Part  II. 

Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts  read  a  notable  paper  on  The  Duty 
of  the  Horticulturist  to  the  Rising  Generation.  A  com¬ 
paratively  small  proportion  of  the  fruit  growers  of  the 
State  have  gone  ahead  with  modern  methods  of  spraying 
and  cultivation  so  as  to  produce  first-class  fruit.  Many, 
however,  still  produce  a  product  of  low  grade  which  clogs 
the  market  and  Injures  the  sale  of  the  better  class  which 
costs  more  to  produce.  As  American  workmen  we  object 
to  competition  from  underpaid  foreign  labor,  yet  there  is 
as  great  a  menace  from  the  underpaid  labor  on  many 
American  farms  which  is  producing  inferior  goods. 
Most  of  the  farmers  who  work  in  this  way,  are  not  to 
be  reached  by  horticultural  societies,  institutes  or  other 
ordinary  means  of  education.  Prof.  Roberts  does  not  see 
much  hope  for  them,  but  he  hopes  for  their  boys.  There 
are  many  elderly  men  now  in  the  fruit  or  nursery  busi¬ 
ness  who  have  built  up  reputation  and  trade  by  long  and 
faithful  work.  Some  of  those  men  have  no  heirs,  and 
when  they  pass  away  the  work  of  a  life  time  may  be 
scattered.  There  should  be  well-trained  boys  to  follow 
them,  if  not  their  own  then  some  other  boy  who  will 
grow  up  trained  to  respect  them  and  follow  in  their  foot¬ 
steps.  Prof.  Roberts  made  a  noble  plea  for  the  agri¬ 
cultural  college,  showing  the  need  of  agricultural  edu¬ 
cation  in  order  to  reach  the  boys  who  should  live  on  our 
farms,  as  well  as  in  meeting  the  increased  competition 
from  the  West.  This  paper  was  received  with  greet 
enthusiasm,  which  showed  the  deep  feeling  on  the  part 
of  leading  farmers  in  favor  of  the  propo.sed  appropriation 
for  the  agricultural  college. 

“A  Big  Fight  with  Grape  Pests”  was  the  title  of  an 
address  by  Prof.  M.  V.  Slingerland.  'I'he  two  pests  men¬ 
tioned  were  the  Grape  root-worm  and  the  Grape  hopper. 
The  combatants  were  Prof.  Craig  and  himself.  Those 
pests  occurred  in  large  numbers  in  Chautauqua  County 
and  were  a  result  of  poor  culture.  The  farmers  had  be¬ 
come  discouraged  with  low  prices  the  i>ast  few  years, 
and  had  neglected  the  cultivation.  Careful  cultivation 
would  eliminate  most  of  them.  Experiments  were  insti¬ 
tuted  to  catch  the  larvre  of  both  iu.sects.  It  was  found 
that  tents  made  of  cloth  and  coated  with  the  maiterlal 
u.sed  in  making  sticky  fly  i)apcr,  when  put  over  the  vines, 
would  catch  many  of  the  hoppers.  The  lar\nc  of  the 
Grape  root- worm  were  caught  by  spraying  with  diluted 
kerosene  oil,  when  they  would  fall  to  the  earth  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  get  the  oil  off,  then  If  sprayed  with  near'v 
full  strength  of  oil,  they  would  bo  killed.  Other  experi¬ 
ments  w'ere  tried  with  jarring  the  insects  into  troughs 
where  they  would  fall  Into  oil  and  be  killed.  Either  of 
these  methods  was  expensive,  but  many  insects  were 
caught.  The  moth  catchers  were  of  no  avail  and  Prof. 
Slingerland  has  no  use  for  them  for  any  purpose. 

“Plant  Breeding”  was  the  subject  of  an  address  given 
by  Prof.  H.  J.  Webber,  of  Washington.  Prof.  Webber  spoke 
of  the  methods  used  to  improve  plants  by  selection  and 
by  hybridization.  He  spoke  of  the  experiments  of  Vil- 
morin  to  improve  the  sugar  beet;  how  for  17  years  he 
worked  with  a  plant  of  naturally  fibrous  roots  trying  to 
induce  it  to  grow  a  fleshy  root,  and  never  saw  any  change 
for  all  these  years.  That  year  the  plant  showed  some 
alteration,  and  afterwards  developed  to  the  fleshy  root 
form.  The  cotton  plant  is  another  Illustration.  Several 
years  ago  a  disease  appeared  among  the  cotton  fields  of 
the  South  threatening  t.o  destroy  the  industry,  whole 


fields  died  out,  and  the  product  was  nothing.  A  few 
scattering  plants  were  found  that  lived  and  showed 
greater  vigor  than  the  rest.  These  were  selected  and 
propagated.  They  have  become  the  parents  of  immune 
plants,  and  now  all  the  cotton  grown  in  the  South  is  from 
these  original  plants.  A  disease  has  developed  on  the 
roots  of  the  cow  pea,  which  is  the  clover  of  the  South, 
and  an  immune  variety  of  cow  pea  has  also  been  found. 
Prof.  Webber  said  that  it  was  hard  to  improve  plants 
by  selection,  and  especially  where  they  were  not  already 
on  the  road  to  improvement.  In  the  matter  of  hybridiza¬ 
tion,  up  to  a  short  time  ago  it  has  been  largely  chance 
and  guesswork.  Now  definite  results  are  known  to  be 
obtained.  The  first  crosses  of  two  varieties  will  often 
give  unaccountable  results,  but  the  second  and  further 
cro.sses  of  the  new  variety  obtailned  with  one  of  the 
parents,  are  sure  to  show  definite  characteristics  of  the 
parent.  One  peculiarity  of  hybrids  is  that  they  are  in¬ 
variably  larger  in  fruit  than  the  parents.  White  on  a 
visit  to  Luther  Burbank  he  was  shown  walnut  trees  that 
were  only  eight  or  nine  years  old,  and  yet  larger  than 
native  varieties  that  entered  into  the  cross  that  were 
nearly  30  years  old.  Crosses  of  the  Sea  Island  cotton 
with  the  Egyptian  variety  had  led  to  results  very  gratify¬ 
ing.  He  was  in  Florida  at  the  time  of  the  great  freeze 
of  several  years  ago.  The  orange  trees  were  frozen  to 
the  ground.  Experiments  have  since  been  carried  on 
with  the  Trifoliate  orange  crossed  on  the  tender  orange 
of  the  South,  resulting  in  a  tree  that  will  stand  16  de¬ 
grees  above  zero,  and  produced  fairly  good  oranges,  but 
of  course  not  of  the  flavor  of  Florida  oranges.  Prof. 
Webber  spoke  of  the  cro.ssing  of  corn  varieties,  and  said 
that  every  farmer  ought  to  make  experiments  along  this 
line.  Sweet  corn  crossed  on  common  yellow  coi-n  gave 
a  stalk  of  immense  size  and  height. 

STRAWBERRY  GROWING.— F.  G.  Tice,  of  Oswego, 
N.  Y.,  spoke  on  “Some  Points  of  Modern  Strawberry 
Culture.”  Ho  favors  elevated  points  as  being  much  less 
liable  to  injury  from  Spring  frost,  also  greater  immunity 
from  fungus  diseases.  In  choice  of  soil  he  favors  a 
rather  heavy  moist  loam.  Often  an  ideal  soil  condition 
is  found  in  a  deep  wet  sour  land  which  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  underdrained,  as  this  laud  always  has  that 
peculiar  moist  condition  so  necessary  to  carry  the  crop 
through  the  fruiting  period.  Thorough  preparation  was 
strongly  urged,  the  laud  to  be  well  pulverized  and  com¬ 
pacted,  the  latter  being  made  an  essential.  'I'he  Meeker 
harrow  is  an  ideal  tool  for  such  work.  'I’lio  planting 
of  a  separate  plot  for  the  production  of  plants  and  the 
growing  of  one’s  own  plants  was  advised.  In  the  digging 
and  trimming  of  the  plants  short  methods  were  given, 
particular  stress  being  laid  on  the  point  that  plants 
should  not  be  exposed  to  light  or  air.  In  setting  plants 
he  uses  the  spade  method  with  success,  being  careful  to 
have  the  roots  well  spread.  'I’he  vveeder  or  some  tool 
to  make  a  dust  mulch  immediately  follows  planting.  'Phe 
plants  are  set,  2V2  by  2’^  feet.  The  after  cultivation  con¬ 
sists  of  a  liberal  use  of  the  vveeder  interspersed  with  the 
spike-tooth  cultivator.  Very  little  hand  hoeing  is  given. 
'Phe  runners  are  carefully  laid  and  held  in  place  by  stones 
or  earth  to  ensure  quick  rooting.  'Plie  earlier  the  plants 
are  rooted  the  better  the  chances  for  a  crop.  About 
September  1,  when  the  rows  have  become  about  eight 
inches  wide,  barley  is  sown  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels 
per  acre  in  the  paths.  This  aften  grows  to  a  height  of 
IS  inches,  affording  much  shelter,  checking  w'eed  growth, 
runners,  etc.  A  mulch  of  good  clean  straw,  wheat  or 
rye  preferred,  was  spoken  of  as  absolutely  necessary  to 


best  results,  both  as  a  Winter  and  Summer  protection. 
'Phe  speaker  described  liis  methods  of  picking  and  pack¬ 
ing.  All  berries  were  sorted  in  the  field  by  the  plckei's, 
two  grades  being  made.  Each  basket  of  the  first  grade 
is  wrapped  in  thin  waxed  paper  which  protects  the  fruit 
from  the  air  and  dust,  and  presents  a  very  clean  and 
attractive  appearance. 


£l/£ivrs  OF  THE  WEEK, 

DOMESTIC.— The  business  center  of  Norway,  Mich.,  is 
sinking  into  the  earth,  and  the  largest  buildings  In  the 
town  are  likely  to  be  destroyed.  'Phe  Aragon  mine  is 
under  the  threatened  district.  ...  A  resolution  was 
introduced  in  the  Kansas  Legislature  January  29  to 
amend  the  election  laws  so  as  to  exclude  all  negroes  from 
voting  and  to  require  all  foreign-born  persons  to  become 
fully  naturalized  before  voting.  'Phere  is  much  sentiment 
in  favor  of  the  resolution,  and  it  will  cause  a  hard  con¬ 
test.  ...  A  large  department  store  at  Sacramento. 
Cal,,  was  destroyed  by  lire  January  31,  with  a  loss  of 
$.500,000;  one  fireman  was  killed,  and  400  persons  thrown 
out  of  employment.  .  .  .  'Phe  trolley  strike  at  Water- 
bury.  Conn.,  resulted  in  so  much  disorder  that  all  cars 
were  withdrawn  February  1.  Motormen  and  conductors 
were  stoned,  and  the  police  and  militia  were  powerless. 

.  .  .  Fire  at  Malcom  Island,  50  miles  north  of  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C.,  January  31,  killed  11  persons  belonging 
to  a  colony  of  Russian  Finnish  refugees,  injuring  19 
others.  'Phe  survivors,  about  100  in  number,  were  entirely 
destitute  until  aid  was  sent  from  Vancouver.  .  .  .  Fire 
in  the  city  jail  at  Berlin,  N.  H.,  February  2,  caused 
the  death  of  two  prisoners.  .  .  .  'Pwo  men  were  killed 
and  five  seriously  injured  in  a  rear  end  collision  of  east 
bound  stock  trains  oiv  the  Illinois  Central  at  Cloverdale, 
February  2.  'Phe  victims  were  trainmen  and  stockmen, 
and  the  collision  was  due  to  dense  fog.  The  wreckage 
caught  fire,  and  the  caboose  and  five  cars  of  stock  were 
consumed.  .  .  .  Vermont  has  discardetl  the  prohibitory 
liciuor  law  enacted  in  1852,  and  substituted  for  it  a  local 
option  license  measure.  'Phe  vote  was  close.  'Phe  new 
law  goes  into  effect  next  month.  .  .  .  'Phe  Westfield, 
N.  J.,  railroad  disaster  has  prompted  the  introduction  of 
bills  in  the  legislatures  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
roiiuiring  the  presence  of  throe  men  on  locomotives.  'Phe 
New  York  measure  provides  for  the  employment  f)f  an  ad- 
dilioual  man  to  aid  the  cuginecr  or  fireman  in  the  cab. 
'Pwo  bills  h.'ivc  been  submitted  to  the  New  .feise.v  Legis¬ 
lature.  One  provides  that  one  practical  engineer  atid  two 
practical  firemen  shall  be  employed  on  cabs  of  loco¬ 
motives  of  the  Wootten,  mogul,  camelback  or  hayback 
type.  The  other  bill  contains  the  additional  provision 
that  none  of  the  three  men  shall  be  required  to  leave 
the  engine  to  perform  duties  connected  with  any  other 
I)ait  of  the  train.  Railroad  officials  interviewed  with 
respect  to  the  legislation  say  that  the  proposed  plan  of 
keeping  two  men  in  the  cab  is  impracticable;  that  the 
engineers  have  voted  against  it,  and  that  several  serious 
wrecks  had  occurred  when  two  men  were  in  the  en¬ 
gineer’s  cab.  ...  A  woman  and  child  were  burned  to 
death  at  I>ansford,  Pa.,  February  3,  as  the  result  of 
pouring  kerosene  on  a  lighted  fire.  .  .  .  Fire  at  Okla¬ 
homa  (,'ity.  O.  'P.,  February  4,  caused  a  loss  of  $250,000. 

.  .  .  During  a  thunderstorm  February  4  lightning  set 
lire  to  big  steel  works  at  Bin  way,  N.  J.,  causing  a  loss 
of  $50,000,  and  throwing  200  men  out  of  employment. 

ADMINIS'PRATION. -There  was  a  sharp  debate  in  the 
Senate  January  28  over  a  resolution  directing  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  to  furnish  to  the  Senate  the  proceedings  of 
a  number  of  courts  martial  in  the  Philippines.  'The  Ad¬ 
ministration  was  bitterly  attacked,  the  killing  of  Father 
Augustin,  a  priest  charged  with  complicity  in  a  plot 
against  the  Americans  forming  ground  for  denunciation. 


|r^ 

of  this  ear  indicates  a 
perfect  type  of  thorough-  , 
bred  corn.  The  end  of  the 
harvest  will  demonstrate 
kthefact  that  our  improved  var- 
/ieties  of  Seed  Corn  will  yield  20^ 
to  M)%  more  than  tlie  older  ki  nds.  It  costs 

^Only  25  Cents  Per  Acre 

ito  plant  our  choice,  tei>ted  seed  corn.  You  ' 
r  can't  afford  to  risk  doubtful  stock  or  inferior 
varieties.  Largeillustrated  catalog  of  23var- 
ieties  of  pedigreed  Seed  Corn  and  also  Seed  ^ 
Wheat,  Okti,  HotktocB,  etc.  niatied  free  1 1  you  mention 
this  p4per.  W e  ftre  the  largest  seed  corn  dealers  in  U.  S 

IOWA  SEES  CO.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 


^Mrilsweetcorninyourgarden 
next  Summer,  aud  want 
the  most  delicious  variety  ever  grown,  you  should 
plant  OUDWAY’8  GOLOKN,  because  it  is  early,  ten¬ 
der,  juicy  and  sweet— qualities  of  the  ideal  corn 
which  win  favor  at  any  well-ordered  dinner  table. 
Send  10  cents  to  O.  J*.  OIIDWAV,  .Sa.xonvllle, 
Mass. ;  for  a  trial  packet  containing  enough  seed  for 
40  hills;  or  25  cents  for  half  a  pint;  40  cents  for  a 
pint;  75  cents  for  a  quart.  Order  at  once  to  make 
sure,  and  it  will  be  sent  by  return  mail  postpaid. 

Ea.  Whiton  Potatoes 

Whlton’s  White  Mammoth 
Potatoes. 

Single-CombWhite  Leghorn 
Fowls.  Circular  Free. 

W.W.  WHITON, 

Box  3.  Wakeman,  Ohio. 


THE  VERY  FINEST 

Straw 
Rasp 
Black 
Goose 


Currants 


m  the  world  are  grown  from  plants  sent  out  by 
thirty  years  a  small  fruit  specialist. 
J  eautiful,  illustrated  catalogue  of  50  pages,  giv¬ 
ing  honest  descriptions  of  varieties— some  to  be 
had  of  no  one  else — fair  prices  and  replete  with 
valuable  hints  on  culture,  free  to  everybody. 

J.T.  LOVETT,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


E6e  ACKNOWLEDGED 

STANDARD 


Of  the  utmost  importance  to  farmers  is  the  quality  of 
the  fertilizer  they  use.  On  account  of  the  high  price  of 
all  farm  products,  take  no  risks  ;  buy  the  old,  reliable 

Bradley's 

Standard  F  ertilizers 


For  nearly  a  half  century  they  have  proven  superior 
to  all  others,  and  are  the  despair  of  competitors, 
whose  chief  argument  is,  “  As  good  as  Bradley’s.” 
This  means  that  Bradley’s  is  the  ackno’wledged 
standard  of  excelence  in  manufacture,  in  quality, 
and,  therefore,  in  crop-producing  pow'er. 

Send  for  our  free  pamphlet 


Bradley  Fertilizer  Works 

92  STATE  ST.,  BOSTON 


Vegetable  Peach  Novelty. 

Friends,  this  is  one  of  the  tlOOl)  new  things  for' 
your  garden.  A  real  vegetable  wonder.  Ripens  in  80  ' 

days  from  tlie  seed.  1 
Similar  to  peaehes;  , 
rich,  delicious  Ha- 
vor.  Tested  in  eve¬ 
ry  slate;  receives' 
unbounded  praise.  1 
Makes  superb  iiies,  i 
preserves,  mangoes  1 
and  sweet  pickles.  , 
A  Wonderful  , 
New  Fruit, 
('.rows  on  vines  , 
like  melons, are  size 
of  oranges,  golden 
color,  very  band-  ' 
some.  Creat curios- 1 
ity ;  easily  grown,  i 
You  will  miss  a  , 
good  thing  if  you  do 
not  grow  tills  valu- ' 
able  new  fruit.  ' 
Selected  Seed— with  catalog— I’aeket,  tine  Dime  ' 
or  ICc.  in  stamps ;  3  for  25c.  Please  order  to.<lay.  1 
Crand  Novelty  for  wife  or  daughter  free  with  1 
orders  for  peaches— if  yomiame  lliis  paper.  , 
A.  T.  COOK.  Seedsman,  HYDE  PARK,  N.  Y.  , 


GLADIOLI 

Our  Motto :  Quality  First.  We  have, 
however,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  supply 
all  demands.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

ARTHUR  COWEE, 

“Meadowvalo  Farm.”  Iterlin,  N.  V. 

Uuited  States  Grower  tinrt  Representative 
of  GROFF’S  HYBRIDS. 


THOUSAND 


PEACH  TREES.  But  Varitiitt, 

as  many  Apples,  Plums,  Cherry, 
Etc.,  cheap.  Catalogue  free. 
WOOOVIEW  NURSERIES,  Ml.  HOUf  SPRINGS,  PA. 


Premo 

Dewberry 

The  earliest  ami  most  produetlve 
Hlsckberry  ^-ariety.  Very  large,  jet 
bl^k,  firm  and  solid.  Crop  ripens  rap¬ 
idly.  Tills  is  the  berry  to  plant  for 
prollt.  Write  at  once  for  priceii  and  particulars. 
Myer  AiSon,  Bridgevllle  Nurseries. 

BrIdgevUle,  Del. 
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f  Woman  and  Home  ] 


From  Day  to  Day. 

MATINS. 

I  threw  some  crumbs  from  my  window 
At  the  falling  of  the  night, 

"  And  I  thought  no  more  about  them 
Till,  at  break  of  morning  light, 

A  ceaseless  chirping  and  twitter 
On  the  frosty  air  I  heard; 

’Twas  the  sparrow’s  morning  blessing. 

And  my  heart  with  joy  was  stirred; 

For  ’tls  something  to  make  happy 
Even  the  heart  of  a  bird. 

It  gave  me  a  pleasant  keynote 
For  the  music  of  the  day; 

A  song  of  thanks  for  each  blessing 
I  should  find  along  its  way; 

A  thought  for  the  joy  of  others. 

And  how  oft  with  little  care 
I  might  give  some  crumbs  of  pleasure 
To  another  heart,  and  bear 
In  my  own  a  double  measure 
For  the  sake  of  another’s  share. 

Yes,  twitter,  ye  little  sparrows, 

For  the  scattered  crumbs  I  threw; 

We  are  holding  morning  service. 

Ye  are  choir  and  preacher,  too. 

Whatever  one  thinks  of  the  singing 
With  the  sermon  there’s  no  compare; 

A  thought  of  the  blessed  Master 
To  my  waking  heart  ye  bear; 

His  text  was  the  little  sparrows. 

When  He  told  of  His  Father’s  care. 

—I.  D.  French,  in  Boston  Evening  Tran¬ 
script,  ^ 

To  BRXJSir  dust  off  silk  nothing  equals 
a  piece  of  velvet  or  velveteen.  A  brush 
has  little  effect  beyond  acting  as  an 
irritant  to  the  surface  of  the  silk,  but 
the  velvet  wipes  off  all  traces  of  the  dust 
without  injuring  the  fabric.  Taffeta 
millinery  has  a  knack  of  gathering  dust 
that  is  hard  to  remove,  but  the  velvet 
wipes  it  out  of  every  fold. 

« 

A  simu-E  liquid  glue  that  is  easily 
made  is  a  great  convenience  In  the 
house.  Put  ordinary  glue  in  a  wide- 
mouthed  bottle  (ground  glue  will  dis¬ 
solve  more  readily)  and  add  to  It  double 
its  quantity  of  acetic  acid.  If  it  gets  too 
thick  add  more  acid.  In  cold  weather 
warm  slightly  before  using.  It  is  said 
that  this  glue  may  even  be  used  for 
mending  china  and  glassware. 

* 

Huck  toweling  is  a  favorite  material 
for  art  embroidery  at  present,  an  effec¬ 
tive  style  being  an  all-over  design  in 
darning  stitches,  running  in  and  out 
with  the  pattern  of  the  material.  Shaded 
silk  or  “silkateen”  floss  is  used.  For  a 
table  scarf,  a  good  effect  is  given  by  a 
border  of  leaves  outlined  with  herring¬ 
bone  veins,  whiie  a  background  is  form¬ 
ed  for  the  leaves  by  covering  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  Hie  material  with  darning 
stitches. 

* 

Poiuv  is  at  its  best  during  cold  weath¬ 
er,  and  at  this  time  of  year  roast  fresh 
pork  will  be  i-elished  even  by  those  who 
do  not  ordinarily  care  for  it.  Although 
we  hear  so  much  from  some  dietetic  au¬ 
thorities  on  the  unwholesomeness  of 
pork,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it 
furnishes  in  cheap  form  the  fat  that  is 
a  necessary  part  of  our  diet,  and  it  is  a 
very  useful  food  for  persons  engaged  in 
muscular  exertion.  It  should  always  be 
very  thoroughly  cooked,  until  the  meat 
inside  looks  almost  white.  Roast  leg  of 
pork,  from  which  the  bone  has  been  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  cavity  filled  with  a  sage 
dressing,  is  described  as  “poor  man’s 
turkey”;  it  is  really  very  nice.  When 
roasting  pork  without  dressing  we  like 
to  rub  its  outer  surface  with  powdered 
sage,  salt  and  pepper  before  putting  in 
the  oven.  Some  cooks  rub  the  pork  with 
a  mixture  of  salt,  pepper  and  mustard. 
Onion  and  apple  sauce  are  the  usual  ac¬ 
companiments  of  roast  pork;  some  mod¬ 
ern  cooks  add  to  a  pint  of  apple  sauce 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


for  this  use  a  tablespoonful  of  Worces¬ 
tershire  sauce,  a  tablespoonful  of  fresh¬ 
ly  grated  horseradish,  and  a  dash  of 
salt  and  red  pepper.  Fried  apples  are 
a  good  combination  with  roast  pork;  so 
too  are  fried  peaches;  canned  peaches 
that  are  drained,  dusted  with  flour,  and 
a  dash  of  red  pepper,  and  quickly  fried 
in  butter. 

• 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  jumbles  made 
without  eggs,  which  have  the  merit  of 
being  very  nice,  as  well  as  inexpensive: 
Mix  half  a  cupful  of  carefully  rendered 
suet  or  any  of  the  lard  substitutes  with 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter.  Dissolve  a 
teaspoonful  of  soda  in  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  water;  stir  it  into  one  cupful 
(half  a  pint)  of  New  Orleans  molasses. 
When  foaming  add  a  cupful  of  strong 
boiling  coffee;  add  this  to  the  shorten¬ 
ing;  mix  and  add  teaspoonful  of  ground 
ginger  and  about  three  cupfuls  of  flour 
or  sufficient  to  make  a  soft  dough.  Roll 
out  half  an  inch  in  thickness;  cut  with 
a  round  cutter  and  bake  in  a  moderate¬ 
ly  quick  oven  15  minutes. 

* 

It  is  sad  to  learn  that  the  succulent 
oyster  devotes  his  leisure  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  microbes,  particularly  of  the  ty¬ 
phoid  variety.  A  recent  English  outbreak 
of  typhoid  was  traced  to  oysters,  and  the 
bacteriologists  are  solemnly  warning  us 
to  avoid  this  insidious  denizen  of  the 
seas,  unless  thoroughly  cooked.  Life, 
however,  is  full  of  compensations;  some 
benevolent  scientists  assure  us  that  the 
lemon  juice  we  squeeze  over  our  oysters 
will  destroy  typhoid  germs,  so  we  are 
safe  until  some  other  searcher  after 
truth  informs  us  that  we  ought  to  steri¬ 
lize  the  lemon  juice.  In  that  case  we 
shall  be  driven  to  cook  the  oysters,  and 
put  our  trust  in  Tabasco  sauce. 

* 

The  Japanese  tea  sets  sold  here  usual¬ 
ly  approach  our  own  models  in  char¬ 
acter,  but  the  real  thing  as  used  in  Japan 
does  not  include  sugar  bowl  or  cream 
jug,  consisting  merely  of  the  teapot,  a 
shallow  bowl  with  a  nose  or  spout,  and 
several  small  handleless  cups,  Japan¬ 
ese  tea  is  made  with  blood-warm  water. 
The  water  is  boiled,  poured  into  the  lit¬ 
tle  bowl,  and  then  after  cooling  is  put 
into  the  teapot  and  allowed  to  stand  four 
or  five  minutes.  Visitors  to  the  little 
Japanese  tea  house  on  the  edge  of  the 
Lagoon  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  wili 
remember  the  deiicious  tea  served  there 
after  this  fashion  by  the  quaint  littie 
waiter,  accompanied  by  tiny  square 


4327  Child’s  Dress,  6  mos.  to  4  years 


cakes  made  of  highly  sweetened  rice 
flour,  which  made  one  feel  a  little  uncer¬ 
tain  whether  they  were  really  cakes,  or 
some  unknown  sweetmeat  translated  in¬ 
to  Japanese. _ 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  child’s  dress  figured  will  be  found 
a  useful  model  for  all  seasons,  but  es¬ 
pecially  for  Summer.  It  Is  equally  suit¬ 
able  for  fine  white  materials  or  for  col¬ 
ored  cottons.  The  dress  is  made  with 
the  shaped  yoke  and  a  plain  skirt  that  is 
gathered  at  the  upper  edge  and  joined  to 


the  yoke.  The  sleeves  are  full  and  gath¬ 
ered  into  wristbands  at  the  lower  edgea 
Over  the  shoulders  are  shaped  frills  that 
form  the  stylish  epaulettes.  At  the  neck 
is  a  band  or  narrow  standing  collar.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  (two  years)  is  three  yards 
36  inches  wide  with  one-half  yard  of 
tucking  for  yoke,  seven-eighths  yard  of 
embroidery  and  two  yards  of  insertion 
to  trim  as  illustrated.  The  pattern  No. 


4324  Work  Apron, 

'’■mall,  Medium,  largo. 

4327  is  cut  in  sizes  for  chiidren  six 
months,  1,  2  and  4  years  of  age;  price 
10  cents  from  this  office. 

A  capacious  working  apron  is  a  good 
protector  ot  the  clothes,  and  the  style 
illustrated  will  be  found  very  useful  and 
easy  to  make.  It  is  sometimes  belted 
with  strings  coming  from  the  back  and 
tied  in  a  bow  in  front.  At  a  harvest 
supper  given  by  a  church  society  last 
Fall,  all  the  waitresses  wore  aprons  of 
this  pattern,  made  of  blue  check  ging¬ 
ham,  over  white  piqud  skirts  and  shirt 
waists;  the  effect  of  this  uniform  was 
very  good,  and  many  guests  expressed 
a  desire  to  buy  these  aprons.  We  heard 
recently  of  a  Christian  Endeavor  circle 
whose  members  have  earned  a  good  deal 
of  money  by  making  these  aprons  upon 
order.  The  apron  is  made  with  front 
and  backs  that  are  gathered  at  their  up¬ 
per  edges  and  finished  with  bands  that 
serve  as  a  yoke.  To  these  bands  are  at¬ 
tached  others  that  form  shoulder  straps 

and  which  serve  to  keep  the  apron  in 
piace.  A  single  button  and  buttonhole 
make  the  only  fastening  that  is  required. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  is  iVz  yards  27  inches  wide, 
or  4%  yards  36  inches  wide.  The  pat¬ 
tern  No.  4324  is  cut  in  three  sizes,  small, 
medium  and  large;  price  10  cents. 


Ie  thou  cast  away  one  cross,  without 
doubt  thou  shalt  find  another,  and  that 
perhaps  more  heavy. — Thomas  h  Kem- 
pis. 


The  American  Wringer  Co.’s 

HORSE-SHOE  BRAND 


ROYAL 


WRINGER 

WARRANTED  5  YEARS 

Are  the  best  Wringers  made.  The  rolls  are  of 
the  finest  quality  Para  Rubber,  which  last 
long,  wring  dry  and  save  the  clothes  and 
buttons.  They  have  the  Patent  Guide  Board 
which  spreads  the  clothes  and  toeach  Wringer 
is  attached  the  Horse-Shoe  Warranty  Card. 
Sold  Everywhere 

THE  AMERICAN  WRINGER  CO. 


99  Chambers  St.,  New  York 


KALAMAZOO 


All  our  cook  stove 
and  Ranges  equipped 
withpatent  oven  tnet 
mometer,  whichmake 
baking  a  delight. 

The  only  strictly  high  grade  stoves  and  range 
sold  direct  from  factory  to  user  at  factory  prices 
They  are  sold  on  a 

360  DAYS 

Don’t  buy  until  you  have  investigated  our  specia 
proposition.  Send  for  FREE  catalogue  No.  11' 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO., 
Manufacturers,  Kalamazoo,  Mich 


Absolute  Range  Perfection 

Sold  for  Cash  or  on 
Monthly  Payments. 

$10  to  $20 
Saved. 

Freight 
paidea.l 
lit  the 
Mi.aiii- 
aippi 
River 
and 

north  of 
tlie  Ten- 
nesKce 
Line; 

l•^lllal- 
i/.ed  lic- 
jond. 

Your  money  rt- 
landed  alter  sli 
months’  trial  it 

Clapp’s  Ideal  Steel  Range 

is  not  SO  per  cent  better  than  others.  My  superior  lovatioi, 
on  Lake  Erie,  where  iron,  steel,  coal,  freights  and  skillcil 
labor  are  cheaper  and  best,  enables  me  to  furnish  a  lot 
NOTCH  Steel  Range  at  a  clean  savinj^  of  SIO  to$20.  heml 
for  free  catalogues  of  all  styles  and  sizes,  with  or  without 
reservoir,  for  city,  town  or  country  use. 

CHESTER  D.  CLAPP  COSSummil  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
(PHACTicAi.  Stove  and  Range  Man.) 


The  Cost  of  Repairs 

Is  reduced  to  a  minimum  when  a  Jas.  Boss  Watcli 
Case  protects  the  works^  of  the  watch  from  dust  and 
dampness,  jolt  and  jar.  , 

MS.  BOSS 
Watch  Cases 

are  far  stronger  than  solid  gold  cases,  abso¬ 
lutely  close  fitting,  do  not  get  out  of  shape,  or 
lose  their  rigidity.  Fully  guaranteed  for  25 
years.  No  matter  how  much  you  pay  for  a 
movement,  bo  sure  to  have  It 
protected  with  a  Jus.  Boss  Case. 
The  original  gold  filled  case  aud 
the  only  one  proved  by  60  years  of 
service.  Write  us  for  a  booklet. 


This  Mark  is  Stamped 
in  Every  Boss  Case. 

THE  KEYSTONE 
WATCH  CASE  COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 
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Tested  Apple  Recipes. 

Apple  Custard  Pie. — Peel  and  cut 
apples  very  fine.  Line  a  deep  pan  with 
crust,  put  in  the  apples;  scatter  over 
them  small  pieces  of  butter  and  a  cover¬ 
ing  of  granulated  sugar.  Then  pour 
over  all  a  cupful  of  sweet  cream  and 
bake  until  the  apples  are  cooked.  Serve 
just  before  it  is  quite  cold. 

Apple  Pudding. — Make  a  dough  as  for 
baking  powder  biscuit;  roll  out  one- 
quarter  inch  thick.  Peel  and  slice  good 
tart  apples  rather  thin;  put  them  in  the 
middle  of  the  dough,  put  on  them  half  a 
cupful  of  sugar,  tablespoonful  of  butter, 
and  nutmeg.  Wet  the  edges,  lap  over 
the  apples  well  to  keep  the  juice  in,  put 
over  the  apples  a  little  water,  put  pud¬ 
ding  in  a  cheesecloth  bag,  and  boil  two 
hours  steady.  Eat  with  good  cream. 

Bird’s-eye  Pudding. — Peel  and  quarter 
apples  (I  use  Vandevere  or  Bellfiower); 
put  them  in  a  bread  pan  or  large  pud¬ 
ding  dish.  Make  a  batter  with  one  quart 
of  fresh  buttermilk,  two  eggs,  one  cup¬ 
ful  granulated  sugar,  one  teaspoonful 
soda,  pinch  of  salt,  butter  the  size  of  an 
egg,  and  suflicient  flour  to  make  it  like 
cake  batter.  Pour  over  the  apples  and 
bake  until  the  fruit  is  cooked  in  a  steady 
oven.  Serve  warm  with  any  pudding 
sauce  desired.  magoie  d.  banta. 

Apple  Todst. — Toast  three  slices  of 
stale  bread  a  golden  brown,  butter  well, 
put  in  a  deep  dish.  Stew  ripe  tart  ap¬ 
ples  in  a  cupful  of  sugar  with  plenty  of 
juice.  Pour  over  the  toast,  cover  close¬ 
ly.  Very  good  with  cream  or  sauce  made 
as  follows:  One  cupful  of  sugar,  one 
pint  of  boiling  water,  one  pinch  of  salt; 
flavor  with  lemon  or  vanilla. 

Apple  Potpie. — Make  apple  sauce  and 
when  just  about  done  drop  dumplings  on 
top,  closely  cover  saucepan  and  let  cook 
six  minutes,  I  use  one  tablespoonful  of 
flour  for  each  person,  a  little  salt,  bak¬ 
ing  powder  and  milk,  making  just  stiff 
enough  to  drop  from  the  spoon.  Eat 
with  hard  sauce.  Good,  quickly  made, 
and  substantial  desert,  m.  e.  l. 

New  Jersey. 

Apples  in  Syrup. — Take  good  cooking 
apples,  pare  and  core  them.  Make  a 
syrup  of  a  cupful  of  sugar  and  a  pint  of 
water;  let  boil  up,  put  ihe  apples  in 
whole,  cover  closely,  cook  slowly  until 
tender  and  take  up  on  a  pretty  glass 
dish;  sprinkle  sugar  on  them;  they  are 
as  good  as  they  look. 

Baked  Apples. — Pare  and  core  cooking 
apples;  put  in  a  granite  baking  pan;  put 
over  them  a  cupful  of  sugar,  butter  the 
size  of  a  walnut,  cover;  bake  until  al¬ 
most  done;  take  the  cover  off  and  let 
them  brown. 

Brown  Betty. — Peel  and  slice  cooking 
apples  fine,  put  stale  bread  in  the  oven 
until  a  light  brown  and  crisp,  roll  it 
with  the  rolling  pin  until  fine.  Put  a 
layer  of  the  apples  and  a  layer  of  the 
bread  crumbs  in  a  granite  baking  pan. 
Sprinkle  plenty  of  sugar  on  them,  lots 
of  butter  and  nutmeg  between  each 
layer;  add  a  good  pint  of  boiling  water. 
Let  bake  until  thoroughly  done.  Grease 
the  pan  before  putting  in  appies  and 
bread,  west  Virginia  fabmer’s  wipe. 


Plantiitig  the  Flower  Garden. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  delight  that  the 
flower  lover  turns  from  other  reading 
for  a  season  to  her  annual  perusal  of 
the  seed  catalogue.  The  size  and  loca¬ 
tion  of  her  flower  beds  are  the  main  fac¬ 
tors  in  aiding  her  to  come  to  a  decision 
of  what  she  can  grow  most  successfully. 
Next  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
the  time  of  blooming,  so  that  the  beds 
may  be  gay  from  June  till  frost  comes. 
Before  ordering  the  sun-lovers  and 
shade-lovers,  she  must  be  sure  she  can 
give  them  a  suitable  home.  Fortunate¬ 
ly  the  majority  of  annuals,  like  people, 
thrive  best  where  the  sunlight  is  tem¬ 
pered  by  shadows.  In  selecting  seeds, 
It  is  advisable  to  choose  a  package  of 
one  color,  rather  than  one  in  which  the 
colors  are  mixed.  A  bed  of  pink  Phlox 


is  far  more  attractive  than  one  in  which 
the  undesirabie  magenta  and  purple 
shades  predominate. 

The  wise  woman  plans  for  no  more 
varieties  than  she  can  care  for  properly. 
Flowers  are  of  too  fine  and  delicate  a 
nature  to  warrant  our  ill-treating  them. 
Color  should  also  be  studied.  For  in¬ 
stance  you  choose  white,  pink,  blue  and 
yellow.  For  the  first  two  colors  there 
are  a  number  of  different  plants  from 
which  to  make  a  choice.  Phlox,  Asters, 
Verbenas  and  pinks  all  being  most  sat¬ 
isfactory.  For  blue  the  choice  is  some¬ 
what  limited.  Two  years  ago  I  raised 
for  this  color  Anchusa  capensis,  a  most 
pleasing  flower,  but  one  rarely  grown. 
It  is  hardy,  a  free  bloomer,  something 
after  the  order  of  the  forget-me-not,  the 
flowerets  being  rather  larger.  It  is  of  a 
most  beautiful  shade  of  blue  with  a 
clear,  well-marked  white  eye.  Last 
Spring  I  found  to  my  surprise  that  the 
Anchusa  had  lived  unprotected  through 
the  Winter,  The  plants  were  trans¬ 
planted  to  a  fresh  bed,  where  they 
bloomed  freely  all  Summer.  I  have 
found  the  blue  Torenia  one  of  the  dain¬ 
tiest  and  prettiest  of  flowers,  a  most 
satisfactory  plant  for  the  hanging 
basket.  This  plant  is  one  of  the  shade- 
lovers.  The  blue  Lobelia  with  Its  sturdy 
dwarf  branches,  makes  a  charming  mass 
of  color.  Yellow  Is  found  In  several 
easily  grown  annuals.  There  Is  the 
Golden  Wave  Coreopsis,  with  its  wealth 
of  yellow  blossoms  borne  on  long  stiff 
stems  admirably  adapted  to  cutting. 

A  touch  of  green  proves  restful  to  the 
eye  when  the  free  bloomers  cover  their 
foliage  with  their  gay  colored  flowers. 
The  old-fashioned  Ambrosia  is  fine  with 
its  daintily  cut  green  foliage.  This 
planning  for  one’s  flower  garden  will 
prove  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 

HELEN  C.  ANHREWS. 


The  Household  Congress. 

A  Pumpkin  Note. — When  making 
pumpkin  pies  if  you  have  more  than 
enough  for  the  time,  put  what  you  do 
not  need  all  ready  for  use  In  Mason’s 
jars  or  any  other  covered  receptacle. 
They  need  not  be  airtight  if  you  have 
a  cool  room  In  which  to  keep  them.  We 
use  the  Cushaw  pumpkin,  which  grows 
to  an  immense  size.  Is  of  the  finest  grain 
and  richest  flavor  of  any  that  we  have 
ever  tried.  It  is  shaped  like  the  crook¬ 
necked  squash,  the  bulb  only  containing 
the  seeds.  The  neck  alone  will  make 
from  eight  to  twenty  pies.  “Eat  all  you 
can,  and  what  you  can’t  eat,  you  can.’’ 

M.  E.  L. 

An  Improvement  in  Rugs. — On  page 
58  I  noticed  directions  for  knitting  rugs. 
Some  time  ago  I  began  knitting  a  rug  in 
a  similar  manner,  and  found  it  a  labor¬ 
ious  task;  and  ere  it  was  finished  had 
discovered  a  far  better  way.  I  cut  the 
cloth  in  strips  about  three  inches  wide, 
and  using  ticking  or  other  firm  goods 
for  a  foundation,  lay  the  strips  on  dou¬ 
ble,  treble  or  more,  according  to  weight 
of  goods,  and  stitch  through  the  center 
w'ith  the  sewing  machine.  Stitch  the 
strips  as  close  together  as  possible,  and 
with  a  pair  of  sharp  shears  slash  into 
fine  fringe.  In  this  way  a  much  firmer, 
heavier  and  handsomer  rug  is  made  with 
less  work.  If  desired  the  colors  may  be 
arranged  in  a  simple  pattern,  adding 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  rug.  Simi¬ 


lar  rugs  are  made  by  stitching  strips  of 
old  rag  carpet  to  a  foundation,  and 
drawing  out  the  warp,  and  very  pretty, 
fin-ry  looking  ones  are  made  of  burlap, 
dyed  any  desired  color,  cut  in  bias  strips 
six  inches  wide,  stitched  to  a  foundation 
and  fringed  out  with  a  hairpin,  an  awl 
or  other  convenient  tool.  Burlap  also 
makes  a  good  and  inexpensive  lining. 

MARION  LAWRENCE. 


Rural  Recipes. 

Codfish  a  la  Mode. — One  teacupful  of 
salt  codfish  picked  up  fine,  two  teacup¬ 
fuls  of  mashed  potatoes,  one  pint  of 
cream  or  milk.  Mix  them  well  together, 
and  then  add  two  eggs  well  beaten.  Stir 
them  in  thoroughly,  and  then  add  half 
a  cupful  of  butter,  and  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste.  Put  In  a  baking  dish  and  bake 
20  or  30  minutes. 

Cider  Pudding. — Cream  table¬ 

spoonful  butter,  add  three  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  granulated  sugar  and  one  egg.  Beat 
all  together  until  very  light.  Add  half 
a  cupful  of  cider.  Into  one  cup  of  flour 
put  one-half  teaspoonful  cinnamon,  one- 
quarter  teaspoonful  grated  nutmeg,  and 
onc-elghth  teaspoonful  of  ground 
cloves.  Sift  this  into  the  batter  and 
add  a  quarter  cupful  each  of  currants 
and  Sultana  raisins  mixed  with  a  quar¬ 
ter  cupful  of  flour.  Add  one-quarter 
teaspoonful  baking  soda  with  the  last 
bit  of  flour  and  beat  briskly  for  a  min¬ 
ute  or  two.  Pour  into  a  well-greased 
mold  and  steam  one  hour  and  a  half; 
turn  out  carefully,  as  the  texture  is  deli¬ 
cate,  and  serve  hot  with  orange  sauce. 


The  coffee  habit  is  quickly  over¬ 
come  by  those  who  let  Grain-O 
take  its  place.  If  properly  made 
it  tastes  like  the  best  of  coffee.  N  o 
grain  coffee  compares  with  it  in 
flavor  or  healthfulness. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocers  everywhere ;  15c.  and  26c.  per  package. 


No  Smoke  Honse.  Smoke  meat  with 
KRAUSERS.’  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  delicions  flavor. 
Oheaper,cleaner  than  old  way.  Send  for  oir- 
colar.  E.  Kranser  Se  Bro.>  Milton,  Pa. 


TRY  'PHEM  FOR 

CougiLS,  Colds, 
iQAsthina,  Bronchitis, 
Hoarseness, 
and  Sore  Throat. 


Fac-Simile 
Signature  of 


on  every 
box. 


V'i 


'GOOD 
HORSE, 
SENSE 


) 


will  teach  you  that 
coffee  in  an  air-tight, 
sealed  package  is 
purer,  cleaner  and 
fresher  than  coffee 
kept  in  open  bins. 

llion  coffee 

is  never  sold  in  bulk. 


Gold  Blast  Lanterns. 

They  burn  fresh  cold  air  and  that  means 
strong,  pure  white,  steady  light.  For 
perfect  convenience  and  safety,  there  Is 
nothing  that  will  so  certainly  suit  your 
needs  as 

Ihe  niFTZ  Blizzard 

It  is  the  cold  blast  kind.  It  can’t  blow 
out.  J ust  the  right  size,  and  its  generous 
oil  pot  runs  it  19  hours  with  one  filling. 
It’s  the  all-service,  all-season  lantern  to 
go  with  you  and  make  the  way  plain 
about  a  hundred  household  duties.  Side 
lever  raises  the  globe  for  trimming, 
lighting  and  extinguishing,  and  then 
lowers  and  locks  it  to  the  burner  for  ab¬ 
solute  safety.  Look  for  Dietz  stamped  on  the 
oil  pot  when  you  go  to  buy.  If  it’s  not  there 
don’t  take  It.  The  dealer  will  get  you  a  Diets. 
Write  for  our  free  catalogue  to  choose. 

R.  E.  Dietz  Company, 

87  Lalght  Street,  New  York. 

JSstablithad  1840. 


WE  GUARANTEE 

ON  YOUR  SAVINGS 


No 

Speculation. 

Business 

Established 


I  THE  INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS 

A  AND  LOAN  CO.  Is  thoroughly 
responsible,  and  has  always  lived 
up  to  Its  agreements.  Our  depos¬ 
itors,  many  of  the  most  prominent 
clergymen  and  prof esslonal  men 
In  the  country  heartily  indorse 
our  methods. 


Ten  Years 

Under  State 
Bunking 
Department 
Supervision. 


Accounts  of  conservative  deposi¬ 
tor*  solicited,  upon  which  we  pay 
5  per  cent  per  annum. 

Deposits  may  be  made  or  with¬ 
drawn  at  any  time,  and  bear 
earnings  for  every  day  Invested. 
Full  particulars  sent  upo7i  request. 
Paid  In  Capital.  Assets.  Surplus. 

ti.noojoo  ?i,(ioo.ooo  imixio 


Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co., 

1134  Br<mdway,  New  York. 


MADE  $  1 05  THE  FIRST  MONTH 


writes  FRED.  BLODGETT,  of  N.  Y.  J.  L. 
BARRIOK,  of  La.,  writes:  “Am  making 
13.00  to  *8.00  every  day  I  work.”  MBS.  L. 
M.  ANDEB80N,  of  Iowa,  writes:  “I 
made  $3.80  to  $6.60  a  day  ’’  Hundreds 
doing  likewise.  So  can  you. 
$5.00  to  $10.00  daily  made  pla¬ 
ting  jewelry,  tableware,  bicy¬ 
cles,  metal  goods  with  gold,  sil¬ 
ver,  nickel,  etc.  Enormous  de¬ 
mand.  ’We  teach  you  CDCC 
Write— offer  free.  rnC.Ca 


Q.  ORkT  A  CO.,  Plating  Work*,  k  Si.mt  Kldg.,  Cincinnati,  0* 


Dairying 
In  Nebraska 


If  you  are  interested  in  Dairying 
the  illustrated  pamphlet  we  have 
just  published  will  give  you  new 
ideas  on  the  subject.  Few  people 
realize,  for  instance,  that  one  of  the 
largest  Creameries  in  the  world  is  in 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  that  Nebraska 
climate,  forage  and  water  make  it 
an  ideal  and  most  profitable  field 
for  the  Dairyman.  The  pamphlet 
will  be  mailed  to  any  address  with¬ 
out  charge.  Send  for  it  TO-DAY. 


P.  S.  EUSTIS,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager  C.  B.  &  Q.  Ry.  Co.,  209  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 


Cherry  Pectoral 

“  I  contracted  a  severe  cold  on  my 
lungs  which  continued  spite  of  all  I 
could  do.  I  then  tried  Ayer’s  Cherry 
Pectoral  and  was  quickly  relieved.” 
Miss  Emma  Miller,  Ft.  Snelling,  Minn. 

No  medicine  like  it  for  stopping  coughs,  healing  sore  lungs, 
quieting  inflammation  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  prevent¬ 
ing  serious  lung  troubles.  Ask  your  doctor  about  this.  If 
he  has  better  advice,  follow  it.  Doctors  have  known  this 
standard  cough  medicine  for  60  years,  au  drugg’isL  Loweif,  Masai 


THE 


Farmers’ 

Telephones 

are  not  untried  novoltlei. 
Thousands  now  use  them 
dally.  For  this  purpose  there 
Is  DO  instrument  better  than 

Our  Sia.i\d'A.rd  No.  2, 


which  Is  shown  in  thecut  This  Is 
no  trust  nor  monopoly  phone.  No 
rents,  no  royalties.  All  your 
own.  Simple,  perfect  In  calling, 
sending  and  receiving.  Equal  to 
any  phone  made.  We  furnish 
switchboards  and  all  access¬ 
ories.  Does  it  Interest 
yout  Write  for  our 
catalogne.  Sent  free. 

U.  S.  ELECTRIC  MFC.  CO.. 


ii8 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  14 


MARKETS 


THE  WEEK'S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLESALE  PBICE8. 

New  York,  February  6,  1903. 

GRAIN.— Wheat,  No.  2.  red,  No.  1, 

northern  Duluth,  S9%.  Corn,  No.  2,  yellow, 
57t^.  Oats,  No.  2,  mixed,  42.  Rye,  State, 
57’/^. 

FFlilD.— Spring  bran,  $20@24;  corn  meal, 
530;  linseed  meal,  527.50. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Hay,  No.  1,  97%@1; 
No.  2,  85@90;  No.  3,  75@S0:  clover,  mixed, 
75@85;  clover,  65@70.  Straw,  long  rye,  70@80. 

BEANS.— Marrow,  choice,  bu.,  52.70@2.75: 
medium,  52.35;  pea,  52.25@2.40:  red  kidney, 
53@3.05;  white  kidney,  52.70@2.75;  black 
turtle'  soup,  |2.50@>2.60;  yellow  eye,  choice, 
52.70@2.75. 

MILK.— New  York  Exchange  price,  51.71 
per  40-quart  can,  or  3V^  cents  per  quart  in 
26-cent  freight  zone. 

BUTTER.— Creamery,  extras,  25;  firsts. 
24;  seconds,  224^23;  lower  grades.  19@21; 
State  dairy,  tubs,  finest,  24V^®;25;  firsts,  23^r) 
24;  seconds,  21@22;  lower  grades,  1S@)20:  im¬ 
itation  creamery,  finest,  20;  fair  to  prime. 
18@19;  Western  factory,  fresh,  18;  lower 
grades, 

CHEESE.— State,  full  cream,  small.  Fall 
made,  fancy.  HVfe;  late  made,  13% @14;  good 
to  prime,  13%@13V^;  common  to  fair,  11%@13; 
large.  Fall  made,  fancy,  14%;  late  made, 
choice,  13%;  good  to  prime,  13V4;  common 
to  fair,  11%@13;  light  skims.  Fall  made, 
choice,  12%@T2Vfe;  Winter  made,  choice,  11% 
@11%;  part  skims,  prime,  10% @11;  fair  to 
good,  9%@10%;  common,  6@7. 

EGGS. — Jersey,  State,  Pa.,  fancy,  select¬ 
ed,  white,  27;  fresh-gathered,  fancy  mixed, 
25;  State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  prime,  22@24; 
held  and  mixed,  19@21;  Western,  fresh- 
gathered,  fancy,  23;  fair  to  good,  21@22;  in¬ 
ferior,  19@20.  Kentucky,  fair  to  choice, 
21@23.  Tennessee,  fair  to  prime,  2]@22%. 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  inferior,  18@20: 
fresh-gathered,  dirties,  16@17;  refrigerator. 
Fall  packed,  common  to  choice,  17@19; 
Spring  packed,  best,  18;  fair  to  good,  ]6@17; 
Summer  packed,  common  to  prime,  15@16: 
limed,  choice,  17@17%;  fair  to  good,  16@16V2. 

HOPS.— N.  Y.  State,  1902,  choice,  lb.  35@ 
37;  medium,  32@34;  ordinary,  30@31;  olds, 
8@12%. 

GINSENG.— Northern  and  Eastern,  55@ 
5.50;  Western,  54@4.50;  Southern  and  South¬ 
western,  53.75@4.25. 

ORANGES. — New  York  amction  sales, 
California  navel,  52.15@3.45;  Florida,  bright. 
52.75@4.50;  russets,  |2.50@3.50.  Grape  fruit, 
Florida,  54@6. 

HOTHOUSE  PROD  UCTS.— Cucumbers, 
dozen,  5i.25@1.50;  lettuce,  2.5@50;  inushrocms, 
lb,  30@50;  radishes,  100  bunches,  52  jn@8.70; 
rhubarb,  dozen  bunches,  40@75;  tomatoes, 
lb,  20@35. 

DRIED  ,FRUITS.— Apples,  evaporated, 
fancy,  lb,  7@7%:  choice,  5%@6%:  prime, 
5%@5%;  common,  4@5;  sun-dried.  Southern, 
sliced,  lb,  4@5%;  quarters,  4@5%;  chops, 
prime,  100  lbs,  52.35@2.45;  common  to  fair, 
51.75@2.25.  Raspberries,  evaporated.  11).  22@ 
23.  Huckleberries,  lb,  17@18.  Blackberries, 
lb  8%@9.  Cherries,  lb,  22. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples,  Spitzenburg, 
cold  storage,  fancy,  53.50@4.50;  average 
prime,  51.50@2.50;  King,  cold  storage,  fey, 
53@3'.25;  average  prime,  |1.50@2.50:  Missouri 
Pippin,  cold  storage,  fancy,  $3@3.25;  Gano, 
cold  storage,  fancy,  53;  Ben  Davis,  fanc^ 
cold  storage,  52.50@3;  average  prime,  51.50@ 
2.25;  Baldwin,  cold  storage,  fancy,  52.50@ 
2.75;  average  prime.  51.50@2;  Greening,  fey, 
cold  storage,  52.50@'3;  average  prime,  51.50@ 
2;  poor  to  fair  grades,  $1@1.50.  Pears. 
Kieffer,  bbl.,  75@1.50.  Cranberries.  Cape 
Cod,  sound,  bbl,  510@12;  common,  56@<9;  Jer¬ 
sey,  bbl,  510@11;  crate,  53@3.50.  Straw¬ 
berries,  Florida,  prime,  quart,  25@28;  poor 
to  good,  10@20. 

VEGETABLES.— Potatoes,  prime.  Ber¬ 
muda,  bbl.,  54@4.75;  seconds,  $2.50@3;  L.  I., 
in  bulk,  bbl.,  52@2.25;  State.  Pa.  and  W’n. 
180  lbs.,  51.50@2:  sack,  51.75@1.90:  Jersey, 
bbl.,  51.75@2;  sack,  51.75@1.90;  Maine,  sack. 
52@2.25;  German,  prime,  168-lb.  sack,  51.50@ 
1.75;  Belgium,  prime,  168-rb.  sack,  51-50@1.75: 
Sw'eets,  Jersey,  bbl.,  52.50@3.75;  Half-bbl. 
basket,  51@1.37.  Brussels  sprouts,  quart. 
5@]5.  Beets,  Charleston,  100  bunches,  52@3; 
New  Oceans,  bbl.,  51.50@3;  Bermuda,  crate, 
5C@75;  Florida,  crate,  51@1.25;  old,  bbl.,  51@ 
1.25.  Carrots,  Bermuda,  crate,  26@75:  New 
Orleans,  100  bunches,  51.50@3;  Charleston.  100 
bunches,  52@2.50;  old,  bbl.,  51@1.25.  Cab¬ 
bage,  Danish  seed,  red,  ton.  $10@14;  white, 
56@8;  domestic,  white,  ton,  $5@6;  red,  bbl., 
51@1.25;  white,  60@80.  Cauliflowers.  Califor¬ 
nia,  case,  51@2.25;  Florida,  basket,  52@2.50. 
Celery,  California,  case,  53.50@4  25;  Florida, 
case,  51.50@2;  State,  large,  doz..  50;  medium, 
25@40;  small,  10@20.  Chicory,  New  Orleans, 
bbl.,  53@5.  Escarol,  New  Orleans.  53@5. 
Eggplants,  Florida,  choice,  box,  $2.50;  poor 
to  fair,  $1@2.  Kale,  Norfolk,  bbl..  50@60. 
Kohlrabi,  New  Orleans,  per  100,  53@4,  I>et- 
tuce,  Florida,  fancy,  basket,  53..50(f74.50: 
Florida,  poor  to  prime,  51.@3;  New  Orleans, 
bbl..  $1@2.  Onions,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  red. 
bag,  51@1.50;  yellow,  51.50@1.75;  Connecticut, 
w'hite,  bbl.,  $2.50@6.50;  yellow,  $1.75@2..50;  red. 
$1.50@1.75;  State  and  Western,  white,  bbl., 
$2.50@3.,50;  yellow,  $1.50;  red,  $1.25@1.50.  Ber¬ 
muda,  crate.  $1.75;  Havana,  crate.  $1.50@ 
1.75.  Peppers,  Florida,  carrier,  $1.50''f72; 
Havana,  carrier,  $1.25@1.50.  Peas.  Florida, 
crate,  $1@4;  California,  box.  $1@1.50.  Par¬ 
snips,  old,  bbl.,  $75@1.  Parsley,  Bermuda, 
box,  50@1;  New  Orleans,  100  bunches.  $1@2; 
Florida,  basket,  51@1.25.  Radishes.  Norfolk, 
basket,  $1@2;  New  Orleans,,  bbl.,  $3@4.  Ro- 
maine,  Bermuda,  box,  25@75;  Southern,  bas¬ 
ket,  $1@2.  Spinach,  Norfolk,  bbl.,  75@1.25. 
String  beans,  Fla.,  wax,  crate.  $].50!fj'3; 
green,  $1.50@3.50.  Squash,  marrow,  bbl., 
$1@1.25;  Hubbard,  bbl..  $1@1.2,5.  Turnips, 
Canada,  Russia,  bbl.,  75@80;  Jersey,  Rus¬ 
sia.  65{cf75;  white.  $1@1.50.  Tomatoes,  Fla., 
carrier,  $1@3.50;  Havana,  75@1.50. 

GAME.— English  snipe,  dozen.  $1.50(h2; 
plover,  golden,  $2.75@3;  grass.  $1.5003;  wild 
ducks,  canvas,  pair,  $2@3;  red  head.  $1.50@ 
2;  ruddy,  $1.25@1.50;  mallard,  75@1 ;  teal,,40@ 
60.  Rabbits,  pair,  120J6;  Jack,  30@40. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEA'l'S.— Calves, 
veals,  prime,  lb,  12@12%;  common  to  good, 
10%@11%;  grassers,  6@8.  Lambs,  "hot¬ 


house,”  head,  $5@12;  Winter,  head,  5304. 
Pork,  Jersey,  light,  lb,  9@9%;  medium.  8%@ 
9;  heavy,  7%0'8.  Pork  tenderloins,  20@21. 

LIVE  POUI.TRY.— Fowls,  sel’t’d.  heavy, 
lb,  14;  roosters,  young,  12;  old,  10;  turkeys. 
13014;  ducks.  Western,  pair,  80@1 ;  South¬ 
ern  and  Southwestern,  70@80;  geese.  West¬ 
ern  $1.75@1.87;  Southern  and  Southwestern', 
51.50@1.62;  live  pigeons,  pair,  25@30. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Turkeys,  select¬ 
ed,  young  hens,  average  best.  19;  young 
toms,  18;  fair  to  prime,  15@17;  old,  16;  com¬ 
mon,  13@14.  Chickens,  Phila..  broilers.  It). 
23@25;  Phila.,  roasters,  19@20;  mixed  sizes. 
16@l8;  State  and  Penn,  broilers,  fancy.  210' 
23;  fancy  roasting,  16@17;  mixed  sizes.  14@ 
15;  poor,  11@12%;  Ohio  and  Mich.,  scalded, 
average  best,  13%;  other  Western,  average 
best,  13@13%;  fair  to  good,  10@12.  Capons, 
Phila.,  fancy,  large,  22@23;  mixed.  19021; 
Ohio,  fancy,  large.  19020;  mired.  160'18; 
other  Western,  choice,  16018.  Fowls.  Ohio 
and  Mich.,  scalded,  fancy,  13;  other  West¬ 
ern,  scalded,  fancy.  12%@13:  dry-picked 
fancy.  12%@13:  Western,  fair  to  good.  100' 
12;  old  cocks,  10,  Ducks,  fancy,  17@1S;  W’n. 
fair  to  good,  13016.  Geese,  fancy,  12012>4: 
Western,  fair  to  good.  10011.  Squabs, 
prime,  large,  white,  dozen,  $3.75;  mixed. 
$2.7503;  dark,  $202.50. 

TOBACCO.— Connecticut  fine  wrappers. 
50070;  fillers,  8010;  New  York  fine  wrap¬ 
pers,  40050. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK.— Steers,  native.  $4.3.505.50; 
bulls,  $3.2503.90;  cows.  $1.6.503.40.  Calves, 
veal.  $509.50:  barnyards,  $304.  Sheep,  $3. .50 
04.65.  Lambs,  $50;6.7O.  Hogs,  State.  $70 
7.20. 

EAST  BUFFALO.— Calves.  $5.5009.25. 
Sheep,  $204.75.  Lambs,  $4.250  6  40.  Hogs, 
heavy,  $7.1007.20;  light,  $6.4O0':6.7O:  Yorkers. 
$707.10;  roughs,  $606.25. 

CHICAGO.— Steers,  good  to  prime.  $4,500 
6;  Stockers  and  feeders.  $2. .3004. 50;  Texans 
$3.5004.25;  canners.  $1.4002.60.  Calves  $3.50 
07.50.  Sheep.  $3.5005.25.  Lambs.  $4  5006.40. 
Hogs,  mixed  and  butchers,  $6.7007.05;  good 
to  choice,  heavy,  $6.9507.10;  rough,  heavy. 
$6.7006.90. 


FURS. 

Nor.  West. 

S’th’n 

& 

No.  1  quality. 

&  Eastern. 

So.  W’n 

Black  bear  . 

$2O.OO0)$3O.OO 

$15.OO0$25.OO 

Cubs  &  yearlings. 

5.000  15.00 

4.000 

12.00 

Badger  . 

1.000)  l..5n 

.590 

.80 

Otter  . 

7.000  10.00 

5.000 

9.00 

Beaver,  large  . . . . 

,  6.000  8.00 

5.000 

7. 00 

Medium  . 

5.000  6.00 

4.000 

5.00 

Sliver  fox  . 

50.000200.00 

. 0 

Cross  . 

8.'OO0  25.00 

. 0 

Red  . 

2.000  4.00 

1.500 

‘2.  ,50 

Gray  . 

1.000  1.25 

800 

1.00 

Fisher  . 

5.000  10.00 

. 0 

Wolf,  prairie  . 

1.250  1.75 

750 

1  50 

'limber  . 

2.000  4.00 

1  500 

3.00 

Wolverine  . 

4.000)  8.00 

. 0 

Lynx  . 

4.000  8.00 

. 0' 

Wild  cat  . 

500  l.-W 

400 

75 

(Mvet  cat  . 

. 0  . 

200 

25 

House  cat,  black. 

. 0  . 

200 

25 

Colored  . 

. 0  . 

50 

10 

Ma:rten,  dark  . 

.  5.000  15.00 

. 0 

.  .  *  .  • 

Pale  . 

3.000  5.00 

..  ..0 

Skunk,  black  . 

1.700  1.80 

1.500 

1.60 

Half-striped  — 

l.lOffi)  1.20 

1  000 

1.10 

Dong  striped  .... 

900  1.00 

. 0 

. 

Striped  . 

600)  70 

5(10 

60 

White  . 

300  40 

250 

35 

Raccoon  . 

1.000)  1.65 

600 

1.25 

Ojjossum,  large... 

600  70 

900 

60 

Medium  . 

350  40 

250 

30 

Small  . 

100  15 

80 

10 

Rabbit  . 

10 

1% 

Mink  . 

2.000  3.50 

1.000 

2.00 

Muskrat,  Winter.. 

170  19 

160 

18 

Fall  . 

120  13 

110 

12 

Kits  . 

30  4 

30 

4 

Cape  Cod  Dairying.— I  have  just  been  re¬ 
reading  statement  on  page  2  by  R.  P.  S.. 
Allentown,  Pa.  He  says  he  averages  1,000 
gallons  of  milk  per  month  from  two  farms 
aggregating  161  acres  that  he  values  at 
$1,500  to  $2,000  per  acre.  It  looks  to  me  like 
a  small  output  from  a  large  investment; 
1.000  gallons  per  month  are  33  1-3  gallons 
per  day,  allowing  30  days  the  month.  On 
this  poor  old  sand  heap  I  am  producing  12 
gallons  per  day  from  six  little  cows,  two 
of  which  have  been  in  milk  much  more 
than  one  year,  and  will  go  to  beef  in  a 
month  or  two.  One  is  a  two-teat  cow  a' 
that.  He  tells  us  we  can  calculate  when 
his  profit  In  the  dairy  business  comes  in 
That  is  just  what  we  cannot  do.  He  fails 
to  tell  us  w'hat  other  productive  work  hif 
men  do  besides  attending  his  dairy.  Surel> 
three  men  do  more  than  produce  33  1-8  gal¬ 
lons  of  milk  per  day.  I  may  add  I  have 
one  springer  just  bought  and  two  heifers 
not  yet  calved.  e.  l.  s. 

Cape  Cod,  Mass. 


Makes  breathing  easy — Jayne’s  Ex¬ 
pectorant. — Adv. 


Phoctor  stock  registered. 

UIICOiul  Tf  MiiuO  Pigs,  hogs  and  bred  sows  for 
sale.  WILL  W.  FISHER,  Wate-vliet,  Mich. 


For  Sale 


— P.  C.  Sows  in  pig.  Also  choice  Boar  pigs, 
8  weeks  old,  all  pure  bred  stock. 

F.  C.  LOUHOFF,  Crozet,  Va. 


Wanted — To  correspond  with  some  one 
within  easy  shipping  who  can  supply  me  with  first- 
class  print  butter  by  the  year— 100  to  150  lbs. per  week. 
F.  B.  DREW,  Shelton,  Conn.,  B.  F.  I).  No.  7. 


Better  than  Farming. — $75  to  $375  per  mo.  made. 
Take  agency  on  machine  every  farmer  wants.  Cat.free 
Luther  Bros.  Co.,  131  Western  Aye.,No.Mllwaukee,Wis 


I  HAVE  LIVED 

In  Kittitas  County,  Washington,  continuously  for  18 
years.  Send  me  a  10-cent  coin  and  a  two-cent  stamp, 
and  I  will  tell  you  why  I  think  it  the  best  place  in  the 
United  States  for  a  Dairy  Farm. 

JAMES  BNDSLBY,  Ellensburg,  Washington. 


Won’t  lift  up  at  the  bottom  like  common  fence. 

Onr  large  tipright  makes  the  difference.  We  bare  prices 
OB  fence  material,  plain  and  barbed  wire,  staples,  etc., 
that  are  worth  asking  for.  CYCLONE  FENCE  CO. 
Hollj,  Mich.  Cleveland^  Ohio.  Wanke^aa,  ill. 


Monarch  Stump  Puller 

Will  pull  6-foot  stump  in  three  minutes. 
Guaranteed  to  stand  250.00(1  lbs.  strain. 
For  illustrated  catalogue  and  discounts 


address  MONARCH  GRUBBER  CO.,  Lone  Tree,  la. 


MAKE  MONEY 

palli&f  itUDM,  SNoy 

aad  clearloc  for  jw* 

a&d  otbera.  Herealee 
Poller  U  tbe  beet, 
n  Ctnttnrlllt,  li. 


WHY  DO  FENCE  MEN  AND  FARMERS 

buy  wire  and  staples  from  local  dealers  and  pay  big 
profits’/  Why  not  orderCoiled  Spring, plain  and  barb. 
Wire  at  wholesale  prices.  Wire  Fence  16c.  to  35c.  per 
rod.  Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

W.  HILL  SMALL,  Martlnsburg,  W.  Va. 


ROUND  SILOS. 


No  comers,  no 
angles,  hence 
no  moulding,  rotting  and  waste.  Cypresa, 
Whlt«  PliM  and  White  Hemlock.  4  etrlM;  300  sixes.  Best  S2u 
ehsspset  Silos  on  ssrth.  AU  kinds  fiUomsoblnerj.  Cstnloafrss. 
HARDER  HF6.  CO.,  CobleskUl,  F  T. 


Wanted — Situation  as  foreman  or  gen¬ 
eral  manager  on  farm.  Always  sober,  honest  and 
capable.  Be.st  of  reference  will  be  furnisned.  Address 
C.  D.  W.,  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farm  Manager  wants  situation  by 
March  1.  Best  of  references  from  former  and  present 
employers  as  to  ability  and  trustworthiness.  Address 
FARM  MANAGER,  Station  6,  Jersey  City  P.  O., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Wanted — Married  man  to  work  on  farm; 
tenement;  no  children.  Strictly  temperate,  honest 
and  reliable.  State  age.  wages  and  expenence. 

Address  FRANK  HARDY,  Essex,  Mass. 


400  acres  of  the  best  fruit  land  in 

Virginia,  near  railroad ;  $10  per  acre.  A  good  Invest¬ 
ment.  I’or  farms  and  orchards,  write 
Albemarle  Immigration  Society,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


pAKMS — Rauches,  Wild,  Mineral  &  Timber  Lands. 
^Seller  trade.  We  control  millions  of  acres.  Any 
State.  Cheapest,  best.  Describe  wants. 

W.  W.  Gavitt  &  Co.,  Bankers  &  Brokers,  Topeka,  Kan 


3  FINE  STOCK  FARMS 


In  Virginia.  For  sale, 
by  professional  man, 
200  acres  each,  on  railroad.  Good  buildings,  land  and 
markets.  E.  W.  AKMISTEAD,  Wolf  Trap,  Va. 


For  Sale — 100  acres  good  prairie,  in 
Potter  Co.,  South  Dakota,  on  line  of  C.  &  N.  W.  $8 
per  acre,  also  a  fine  Hudson  River  Fruit  Farm  of  30 
acres,  cheap.  For  price  and  other  particulars  call  or 
address  T.  M.  HILL,  Milton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS 

very  cheap  to  close  an  account,  a  large  amount  of 
hollow  terra  cotta  tiles  2  feet  In  length,  excellent  for 
drainage  purposes.  This  is  a  bargain  as  they  must 
be  sold.  GLOBE  FIREPROOFING  CO., 

South  Vineland,  N.  J. 


NAMES  OF  FARMERS  WANTED 

The  Valley  Farmer  wants  names  and  addresses  of 
farmers  anywhere  In  the  U.  S.  They  want  to  get  them 
Interested  In  their  big  farm  magazine,  which  now  has 
a  circulation  of  over  100,000  copies  and  is  acknowledged 
to  be  the  best  farm  paper  In  the  West.  The  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  Is  50c.  per  year,  but  If  you  will  send  them 
five  farmers’ names  and  addresses  and  ten  cents  in 
•tamps  or  silver,  they  will  enter  you  as  a  Bubsorlber 
fully  paid  for  a  whole  year.  Address 
Talley  Farmer,  89  WashlnKton  St.,  Chicago. 


Oldest  Commission  Kl38.Butte\ye^?e; 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  802  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


WANTED 

Hay  of  All  Grades* 


F.  D.  HEWITT, 

120  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


I  All H — Two  small  tracts  in  the  heart  of  the  San 
LAIlU  Joaquin  Valley.  B'inest  Fruit  and  Alfalfa 
land.  No  agents  need  apply.  To  actual  homeseekers 
an  exceptional  opportunity.  Investigate. 

JAMES  L.  HOWELL,  Poplar,  Cahfornla. 


I||B  YYY  Comic  or  Business  Return 

Im  0  AAA  Envelopes,  with  your  name,  business 
and  address  In  upper  left-hand  corner,  10c.:  100  for 
30c.  postpaid.  LOGAN  S.  Ellis,  Loganville,  Ohio. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  FARM 

We  can  sell  your  farm,  real  estate  or  business  quickly 
for  cash,  no  7natUr  where  located.  Send  description  and 
price  and  learn  hoiv.  Money  to  loan  on  good  mori- 
ages.  Estab'd.  1893.  Ottlces  in  principal  cities.  Highest 
references.  A.  A.  KOTTNER  &  CO., 

9-10  Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia  Pa. 


DiiklsAH  repaired  at  home.  Coals. 

IfUDDCI  UOOQS  Boots.  Arctics,  Rubbers 
Rubber  Boot  Soles  and  Heels.  Repair  Outfit,  25  cents 
Agents  Wanted. 

CONNECTICUT  RUBBER  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


RUPTURE 


CUBED  while  you  work.  You  pay 
$4  when  cured.  No  cure  no  pay 


ALEX.  SPBIBS,  Box  831,  Westbrook,  Maine. 


The  largest  bearing  Winesap  Orchard 
In  Piedmont.  Va..  for  sale.  700  acres  fertile  land  at 
base  of  mountain.  Nearly  200  acres  in  bearing  apples, 
mostly  Winesaps,  which  grow  to  great  perfection.  In 
season  1901  one  block  of  seven  acres  produced  1.100 
barrels  merchantable  Winesaps,  which  sold  on  tree 
for  $2,500.  Good  buildings;  convenient  three  depots; 
flrsGclass  location.  Trees  healthy.  Death  owner 
reason  for  selling.  Price,  $25,000.  B’or  details  write 
to  Box  282,  Lynchburg.  Va. 


Wanted,  to  correspond  with  a  woman 
willing  to  live  on  a  western  farm ;  tall,  fair  lady  with 
auburn  or  golden  hair  preferred.  No  objection  to 
nationality  or  want  of  means  if  moderately  well  edu¬ 
cated.  Am  bachelor,  37  years  old, 6  feet  6  inches  tall, 
weight  210  pounds,  worth  about  $2,000.  Do  not  use 
tobacco  or  liquor.  WASHINGTON  B'AKMER,  care 
The  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


500  Young  Men  WantedB^SeUSBXS. 

Firemen,  Electric  Motormen  and  Conductors.  Experi¬ 
ence  unnecessary.  We  prepare  you  at  home  in  a  few 
weeks  by  MAH.,.  Johnson’s  Practical  Railway  In¬ 
stitute,  Majestic  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


BALANCED  RATION 

FOB  READERS  OF 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

HOARD’S  DAIRYMAN,  the  leading  Dairy 
authority  of  this  country.  Brim  full  every  week 
of  the  best  thoughts  and  expressions  of  practical 
men.  It  covers  the  field  of  dairying  thoroughly, 
handling  the  whole  ground  of  dairy  work  from 
the  field  to  the  cow  and  market ;  treating  upon 
every  question  of  interest  in  the  dairy.  Invaluable 
to  every  farmer  who  desires  to  be  successful  with 
his  cows. 

Both  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
and  Hoard’s  Dairyman,  one 
year,  for  $1.65. 


UNUSUAL  FARM  BARGAINS 

If  you  want  to  buy  any  kind  of  a  farm  in  any  part  of  the  counti’y,  I  will  guarantee  to 
promptly  and  satisfactorily  fill  your  requirements.  The  magnitude  of  my  business  enables 
me  to  offer  you  many  important  advantages  which  no  other  broker  can  possibly  offer.  Some 
of  these  advantages  will  surely  save  you  money.  It  doesn’t  matter  what  kind  of  a  farm  you 
want;  itdoe.sn’t  matter  where  you  w’ant  it  or  how  much  you  want  to  pay,  lean  supply  it  at 
the  right  price.  Even  if  you  have  decided  to  buy  some  certain  property,  it  will  pay  you  to 
communicate  wdth  me  before  closing  the  deal.  I  can  tell  you  how  to  save  some  money.  Write 
for  full  descriptions  of  any  of  the  following  excellent  properties : 


Good  stock  farm,  103  acres,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.; 
fair  bldgs. ;  orchard ;  good  stream ;  2J4  m.  to  K.K. 
Will  sell  for  $400  below  amount  of  mortgage. 

74-acre  farm  near  Forestville,  N.  Y.;  _ 

small  house;  good  barn;  15  acres 
timber;  sugar  bush  and  young 
orchard;  well  watered;  IJ^  m.  to 
R.R.  $3,840. 

20  acres  and  impts.,  Congers,  N.  Y. 

10-room  bouse,  barn.  etc.  Orchard: 
all  tillable;  desirable  country  resi¬ 
dence;  convenient  w  R.R.  $4,700. 

100  acres  and  impts.,  Congers,  N  Y.; 

10-room  house,  barn  and  other 
bldgs.;  6  acres  orchard;  15  acres 
timber,  fine  farm  for  dairy  pur¬ 
poses;  m.  to  R.R.  $10,000. 

77-acre  farm,  near  Big  Flats,  Che¬ 
mung  Co  .  N.  Y.;  good  house:  barn 
and  outbuildings;  20  acres  timber; 

Oo  acres  cultivated;  stream  and 
spring;  1  m.  to  R.R.  $2,500. 

10  acres  and  impts..  New  City,  N.  Y.;  fair  bldgs.; 
stream;  orchard.  Fine  fruit  land,  or  could  be 
plotted  into  lots;  m.  to  R.H.  $2,500. 


104  a.  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  good  bldgs. :  S-a.  orchard ; 
stream;  small  quantity  of  timber;  would  make 
fine  bldg.sites;  m.fromWashingtonvUle.$6,500 

200  acres  near  Uichford.  Tioga  Co. , 
N.Y.;  one-half  cleared;  remain¬ 
der  timber;  11-rooni  house;  barn; 
four  s  ))  r  i  n  g  s  ;  2-acre  orchard ; 
94  m.  to  R.R.  $3,000,  one-half 
cash. 

44  acres,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.;  good 
house,  barn.  Ice  house,  et«. 20  acres 
timber;  well  fenced  and  watered; 
ideal  home;  situated  In  old  grove 
overlooking  village;  3  hours’ ride 
from  New  York  City;  near  R.R. 
$4,200. 

Good  grain,  stock  and  dairy  farm 
of  113  acres  near  Brockport,  N. 
Y.  Excellent  12-room  house;  two 
good  barns;  stream;  110  acres 
cultivated;  orchards;  1)4  K) 
R.R.  $6,500. 

40  acres  laud.  Feed  &  Shingle  Mill,  near  Wheeler, 
Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.;  10  a.  timber;  26  a.  tillable; 
7-r.  house,  barn  &  outbldgs.;  1  m.  to  R.R.  $2,200. 


W.  M.  OSTRANDER,  1440  North  American  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


DON*T  BUY  GASOLINE  £A^GIA/£S“THE"liirslir«MAN," 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine,  superior  to  all  one-cylinder  engines.  Costs  less  to  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  started ;  has  a  wider  sphere 
of  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration ;  can  be  mounted  on  any  light  wagon  as  a  portable.  Weighs  less  than  %  of  one-cylinder  engines.  Give  size  of  engine 
required.  Please  mention  this  paper.  Send  for  catalogue.  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Established  1853.  Meagher  and  15th  Street,  CHICAGO. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


MARKET  NOTES 


CANNED  ASPARAGUS.— Large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  this  vegetable  are  canned  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  It  is  reported  that  the  rust  has 
appeared  and  is  doing  extensive  damage 
in  that  State.  For  the  past  month  experts 
have  been  studying  the  case,  and  growers 
are  much  alarmed  as  to  the  outcome.  This 
is  likely  to  upset  the  calculations  of  many 
who  have  already  contracted  their  1903  crop. 
Higher  prices  than  ,last  year  are  expected. 
Then  one-pound  tips  sold  at  11.70  per  case, 
while  $1.60  to  $3.75  covered  the  range  on 
2'^-pound  cans. 

COTTON.— Current  prices  are  9.05  and  9.3 
cents,  respectively,  for  middling  uplands 
and  middling  Gulf,  nearly  one  cent  above 
last  year's  figures.  J^ast  February's  re¬ 
ceipts  were  very  heavy,  and  the  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  this  year  will  equal  them, 
it  might  be  expected  that  these  heavy  re¬ 
ceipts  would  make  an  extensive  decline  in 
prices.  This  is  prevented  by  the  strong 
position  of  the  cotton  cloth  market,  and 
the  consequently  active  buying  of  mill  men. 
If  heavy  arrivals  were  to  continue  after 
the  larger  mills  become  thoroughly  stocked 
up  the  results  would  be  different  All  that 
sustains  the  markets  under  present  cir¬ 
cumstances  is  the  call  from  exporters  and 
home  spinners. 

FRAUDS  AND  HUMBUGS.- A  reader 
sends  us  bill  of  lading  for  13  barrels  of 
apples  shipped  last  October  to  a  certain 
Bradley  Fruit  Co.,  of  this  city,  and  says 
(hat  he  has  not  been  able  to  hear  anything 
from  them.  The  methods  of  this  concern 
liave  been  quite  thoroughly  ventilated  in 
the  public  press.  They  appeared  to  do  a 
wholesale  gobbling-up  business  of  this  sort. 
When  complaints  began  to  come  in  we 
started  to  look  them  up.  A  “To  Let”  sign 
was  on  the  store  at  the  number  given. 
Neither  were  they  at  the  place  to  which  it 
was  said  they  had  moved.  Where  they  are 
now  we  don’t  know,  but  they  are  quite 
likely  to  have  made  several  changes  of 
name  and  address  in  the  few  months  that 
have  elapsed.  Considerable  shrewdness  is 
shown  by  people  of  this  type  in  protecting 
themselves  so  that  the  law  has  no  grasp 
on  them.  It  often  happens  that  only  a  gen¬ 
eral  firm  name  is  given,  no  individuals  be¬ 
ing  named.  Everyone  connected  with  it 
cun  deny  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  firm 
or  in  any  way  holden  for  their  debts.  A 
common  scheme  is  to  imitate,  or  nearly 
imitate  the  name  of  some  reliable  concern, 
operate  under  this  until  they  are  found  out 
and  then  change.  Unless  commission 
houses  have  a  large  capital  it  is  practically 
impossible  for  out-of-town  people  to  know 
whether  goods  sent  them  will  be  paid  for. 
The  mere  recommendation  of  some  bank¬ 
ing  house  amounts  to  little.  There  are  ob¬ 
scure  bankers  who  make  a  business  of 
this  sort  of  recommendation.  When  com¬ 
plaints  come  they  move,  the  same  as  the 
commission  men  who  they  recommend  for 
a  fee.  It  w’ould  be  unjust  to  doubt  a  firm’s 
honesty  merely  because  they  have  not  a 
large  capital.  Some  of  the  best  sales  are 
made  by  people  with  little  capital  but  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  business  push.  Good  service 
may  be  done  in  every  shipping  district  by 
farmers  getting  together  and  comparing 
experiences  in  regard  to  their  season’s  ship¬ 
ments.  This  discussion  proves  a  valuable 
feature  in  farmers’  clubs  and  institutes. 
E’very  shipper  should  be  willing  to  let 
others  profit  by  his  experiences  with  pro¬ 
duce  commission  men,  whether  favorable 
or  otherwise.  w.  w.  h. 


NOTES  FROM  A  PEDDLER. 

Fix  your  route  and  its  day.  Stick  to  them 
even  in  such  weather  as  would  daunt  other 
men.  Be  so  certain  to  come  that  your  cus¬ 
tomers  will  “go  by  you.”  It  is  sweet  to 
hear  that  “This  is  Mr.  Huckster’s  day— he 
may  be  late,  but  he  will  surely  come.”  Keep 
your  book  and  your  customer’s  in  exact 
tally;  get  everything  down,  and  let  noth¬ 
ing  be  by  word  of  mouth.  When  a  custo¬ 
mer  cannot  pay  all,  take  what  you  can  get, 
then.  Always  carry  at  least  $5  in  change 
($10  in  better),  preventing  the  little  delay 
scheme,  not  dishonesty,  but  reluctance  of 
most  good  wives  to  “break  into”  a  bill  or 
gold  piece.  Announce  a  trip  beforehand, 
what  novelty  will  be  brought  next  coming; 
you  can  thus  load  up  closely.  Keep  in¬ 
formed  on  ruling  prices,  city,  town  and 
among  your  rivals.  Consult  with  your 
wife  on  the  prices. 

You  will  have  to  trust,  but  fix  a  limit 
according  to  the  earning  capacity  of  the 
house.  Take  in  payment  anything  salable, 
rather  than  let  the  bill  swell.  If  the  bill 
becomes  large,  get  a  note  for  it;  if  you  re¬ 
new  it,  charge  interest,  all  like  strict  busi¬ 
ness.  Do  not  believe  “there  is  no  sentiment 
in  business.”  Business  is  honeycombed 
with  it,  whether  sweetened  thereby  or  not. 
But  set  a  tigure  or  profit  which  will  cover 
your  losses.  If  a  customer  has  your  money 
ready,  in  a  cup,  in  the  china  closet,  regu¬ 
larly,  cherish  that  customer;  who  may  be 
old-style,  but  it  is  the  style  which  will  not 
let  its  followers  die  in  anybody’s  debt.  If 


a  storekeeper  will  take  your  i)roduct  at  a 
fair  price,  do  not  sell  to  his  customers, 
who,  thus,  are  still  yours.  If.  in  preserving 
time,  say,  he  takes  largely  of  you,  do  not 
undersell  him;  but  even  refer  your  custo¬ 
mers  to  him.  If  you  are  out  all  day,  dine 
at  an  inn,  rather  than  even  at  a  relative’s: 
for  though  you  pay  for  your  meal,  fa¬ 
miliarity  is  established.  Your  other  cus¬ 
tomers  will  be  jealous.  Partiality  hinders 
if  it  does  not  hurt. 

If  a  customer,  paying  as  she  takes,  still 
owes,  allude  to  the  back  money  at  Inter¬ 
vals  and  formally.  As  you  will  most  likely 
see  only  the  mistress  of  the  house  in  your 
dealings,  do  not  talk  of  business  to  the 
husband;  women  who  “run  the  house”  re¬ 
sent  this  “bringing  in  the  man,”  and  what 
may  be  odd,  so  does  the  man.  If  “stuck” 
with  goods,  better  throw  them  away  if  not 
carried  home  to  the  pigs,  as  gifts  and 
sacrifices  are  not  appreciated  or,  at  least, 
hurt  one  from  the  shifting  of  prices.  “The 
m.an  with  two  prices”  is  out  of  place  In 
peddling.  When  you  must  not  travel  alone, 
better  a  dog  than  your  son,  and  better  your 
son  than  the  hired  man.  The  man  will  get 
to  know  too  much  and  will  some  day  be 
tempted  by  the  opposition,  or  even  set  up 
against  you  at  the  first  parting.  In  any 
case  do  not  let  them  handle  any  cash;  bet¬ 
ter  lose  a  payment  that  day,  than  lead 
them  Into  temptation.  Purloining  is  bad 
enough,  but  some  are  apt  to  "make  up” 
the  “knocking  down”  by  selling  thing;s  at 
a  higher  price,  etc.;  lying  added  to  the 
pilfering  to  hid  it.  When  selling  at  a  mar¬ 
ket  stand,  try  to  arrange  prices  with  your 
neighbors;  may  the  looks  of  your  truck 
give  you  the  advantage. 

Oblige  those  old  ladies  who  want  out-of- 
the-way  flowers,  herbs,  roots,  plants  and 
the  like.  There  may  be  money  in  growing 
some  of  these.  Anyway,  if  you  are  able 
to  distinguish  wild  growths  in  demand,  you 
will  coin  money  if  it  is  only  calamus,  dye- 
berries  or  “safe”  mushrooms.  Keep  your 
wagon-dog  on  chain  and  perfectly  under 
control:  a  customer’s  child  bitten,  though 
it  teased  Grip,  loses  you  that  customer. 
Scrupulously  examine  horse  and  wagon 
overnight  before  your  trip;  for  a  break¬ 
down  will  lose  your  day,  spoil  your  stock 
and  disappoint  your  customers.  Anything 
i.s  not  costly  which  saves  you  that  last 
mishap.  Your  truck  is  your  livelihood,  but 
your  customers  are  your  life.  Keep  your 
word  in  the  little  matter  to  you,  which 
may  be  of  much  moment  to  your  custo¬ 
mer  relying  on  you.  If  you  are  a  week 
coming  around,  use  the  mail  or  express  to 
send  anything  wanted  right  away;  remit 
any  balances  thus;  and  by  having  your 
addresses  on  a  card  or  envelope,  accustom 
your  customers  to  order  of  you  in  advance 
against  your  call.  If  you  meet  your  cus¬ 
tomers  out  for  a  holiday,  do  not  allude  to 
business.  h.  l.  w. 

Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 


Would  You  Think  It? 

Would  you  think  it  possible  that  you 
could  be  disappointed  in  the  face  of  a  wom¬ 
an  whose  shapely  shoulders,  and  beauti¬ 
ful  hair  suggest  womanly  perfection  and 
beauty  ?  Such  disappointment  comes 
not  seldom  when  the  face  turned  to  you 

shows  disfigur¬ 
ing  blotches  and 
blemishes.  In 
general  the 
cause  of  these 
eruptions  is  im¬ 
pure  blood. 

Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical 
Discovery  puri¬ 
fies  the  blood, 
and  removes 
the  corrupt  ac- 
cumulationa 
which  cause 
disease.  When 
pimples,  tetter, 
salt-rheum,  boils,  sores,  and  other  results 
of  impure  blood,  are  perfectly  and  per¬ 
manently  cured. 

« For  three  years  I  suffered  with  that  dreaded 
disease  eczema,”  writes  Mrs.  J.  Koepp,  of  Her¬ 
man,  Oregon.  » I  was  told  to  try  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Discovery,  which  I  did,  and  af¬ 
ter  I  had  taken  fourteen  bottles  I  was  perma¬ 
nently  cured.  It  has  been  a  year  since  I  stopped 
taking  your  medicine  and  it’has  never  appeared 
since.  I  think  your  medicine  a  wonderful  cure 
and  hope  others  suffering  as  I  did,  will  take  it 
and  be  relieved  of  their  suffering.” 

Some  of  the  most  remarkable  cures 
effected  by  ”  Golden  Medical  Discovery,” 
have  been  of  scrofulous  diseases, 

«I  will  forever  thank  you  for  advising  me  to 
take  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery,” 
writes  Mrs.  Jas.  Murphy,  of  Fonda,  Pocahontas 
Co.,  Iowa.  ”It  has  cured  me  of  chronic  scrofula 
.  of  twelve  years’  standing.  I  had  doctored  for 
•!  the  trouble  until  I  was  completely  discouraged. 
j  I  also  had  chronic  diarrhea  for  twelve  years.  I 
am  in  good  health  now — ^better  than  I  ever  was 
in  my  life,  owing  to  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical 
Discovery.  I  took  .several  bottles  of  the  ‘  Discov- 
!  ery  ’  before  I  stopped.” 

j  Accept  no  substitute  for  ”  Golden  Med- 
j  ical  Discovery.”  There  is  nothing  ”just 
I  as  good”  for  diseases  of  the  stomach, 
■*  blood  and  lungs. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  cure  di»- 
ziness  and  sick  headache. 


the  blood  is  cleansed. 


SPENCER^S 


HwcufoMm  A  five  wire,  large  bale  press, 
c,  Guaranteed  capacity  3  tons  an  hour.  « 

TnBAIIIgator  Box  PpaM  can  bale  22  tons 
in  10  hours,  or  no  pay.  Write  for  catalogue. 

•/.  A.  SPEMOEB,  Box  60,  Dwight,  Him. 


UNION  LOCK  POULTRY  FENCING 

HAS  BEEN  FULLY 
TESTED  AND  FOUND 
SUPERIOR  TO  ALL 
OTHERS. 

Will  fit  uneven 
ground  w  i  t  h  o  u  t 
cutting.  Every  part 
can  be  stretched 
perfectly.  Made  of 
high  grade  galvanized  steel  wire.  Ail  horizontal 
lines  are  cable.s,  making  it  stronger.  J  las  line  mesh 
at  the  bottom  for  small  chicks.  W’e  also  make 
extra  heavy  for  gardens,  lawns,  etc.  The  largest 
poultry  farms  areusingthis  fence — over  700  rods 
by  Lakewood  (N.  J.)  Farm  Co.  We  pay  freight 
and  satisfy  every  one  or  no  sale.  Can  ship  from 
N.  Y.,  Chicago,  or  San  P'rancisco.  Write  for 
free^catalogof  Farm,  Lawn  and  Poultry  Fencing. 

CASE  BROS.,  Box  340,  Colchester,  Conn. 


I  ■  -v  T-  T 


T  ▼  T  T 


"-■'T  T  A 


THE  RESULTS 

of  the  exiierlences  of  a  lot  of  practical  farmers 
have  been  worked  Into  Page  Fence.  It’s  a  farmer’s 
fence,  for  all  farm  and  stock  purposes. 

PAOK  WOVEN  WIKK  FENCE  CO.,  AOKIAN,  >1 ICII. 


CERTAINLY  IT  IS 


Better  to  use  a  fence  that  will  wear  a  lifetime  than 
one  which  will  give  away  in  three  to  five  years.  If 
the  Frost  Fence  Is  put  up  right,  it  makes  one  of  the 
best  wire-fences  in  the  world.  Catalogue  free. 


THE  FK08T  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


SlKVVllV„. 

Cvirb® 
Spliivf 


Cure  TheM  Blemishes 
Also  Bingbone,  hard  or  soft 
enlargements,  Sweeny,  Knee- 
>mng, Fistula  and  Poll  Evil. 
Ight  cost  and  certain  cures. 
Two  big  booklets  telling  how 
to  do  it  sent  free.Write  today. 

FLBniNfl  BROS.,  ChrmhU, 

833  Unloa  8to«kTardf,Clileai(0,III.  ! 


Scratches, 
Grease  Heel, 
Mud  Fever, 
Hoof  Rot  aud 
Speed  Cracks 


Cases  where  ulcerations  extend  with  transverse 
cracks  which  open  at  every  step  and  often  bleed,  no 
matter  how  complex,  aggravated,  deep-seated,  or 
chronic.  If  treated  according  to  directions  as  given  on 
circular  with  every  box,  positively  cured  with 

VETERINARY  PIXINE 


If  a  light  application  is  used  before  speeding,  driv¬ 
ing  in  wet,  muddy  or  slushy  weather,  or  In  the  snow, 
your  horse  will  never  have  speed  cracks,  scratches  or 
grease  heel. 

It  will  keep  the  hoofs  healthy,  soft  and  in  perfect 
form. 

For  Old  and  Chronic  .Sores,  Etc. 

Heals  collar  and  saddle  galls,  hopple  chafes,  ab¬ 
scesses,  inflammatory  swellings,  sores  and  all  skin 
disease,  and  restores  the  hair  to  natural  color.  In 
cases  of  emergency  it  is  invaluable. 

This  penetrating,  stimulating,  soothing,  absorbing, 
antiseptic,  healing  ointment  heals  from  beneath  the 
surface  by  disinfecting  the  parts,  subduing  the  inflam¬ 
mation  and  stimulating  healthy  granulation,  not  by 
drying  and  scabbing. 

2  oz.,  25c.:  8  oz.,  50c,:  5-lb.  pkge  ,  $4. 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


THE  KELLY  peOTHu 


in  husk  or  out,  mixed 
feed  in  any  propor¬ 
tions,  with  or  without 
clover,  cotton  seed, 
KafiBr  corn,  or  any 
grain  that  grows.  Has 
duplex 
grinding 
surfaces, 
andshows 
a  greater 
capacity, 
per  unit, 
of  driving 
power  than  any 
other  mill. 
Gives  a  uniform 
grist  for  stock 
feed  of  any  de¬ 
sired  flneness. 

,  ^  .  Every  machine 

tested  and  guaranteed.  Send  for  oiir  new  catalogue 
and  Prof.  Miles’  e.ssay  '‘The  Economy  of  Ground 
Feed,”  free.  THE  O.  S.  KELLY  CO., 

Dept.  \.  Spriiigfielil,  Ohio. 


STEEL  ROOFING 

FREIGHT  CHARGES  PAID  BY  US 

Strictly  new,  perfect.  Semi  -  Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  2  feet 


Strictly  new, 

eets,  2  feet  wide,  0  teet  long.  The 
best  Kooflnic,  Sldln;;  or  Collin;;  you  cun  use. 
No  experience  neees.sai-y  to  lay  It.  An 
ordinary  iiamnier  or  hatchet  the  only 
toots  you  need.  We  furnish  nails  free 
and  paint  roofliig  two  sides.  Comes 
either  flat,  corrugated  or  ‘-V”  crimped. 
Delivered  free  of  all  eharpea  to  all  points 
In  the  U.  8.,  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  North  of  the  Ohio  River 

$2.25  PER  SQUARE 

Prle^s  to  other  poInU  on  appileafinn.  A  square  Qieaus  100 
square  feet.  Write  for  free  Catalogue  No.  57 

UilCACO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  W.  3Sth  and  Iron  Sts.,  ChlcaRC 


SavePainf  Bills 


Instead  of  using  Metal 
I  Booting, which  requires 
painting  every 
two  years,  use 
Arrow  Brand 
Asphalt 
Ready  RoeHng, 
already  sur¬ 
faced  with  gravel,  and  which  need.s  no  p<ainting, 
ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.  Send  for  free 
1 30  Water  St..  New  York.  samples. 


'll  7 I  I  DRILLING 

W  machines 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  'With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  V. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  IIS  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse.N.Y 


PIRE 

We  Issue  a  FREE  24-page  book 
on  the  subject  which  you  should 
read.  Shows  interesting  photo¬ 
graphs  from  life,  and  contains 
new  and  valuable  information 
of  vital  importance.  This  book 
contains  facts  which  will  enable 
you  to  effect  a  complete  euro 
without  pain,  danger,  oueratlon 
or  detention  from  work.  Tells 
how  to  work  in  perfeeteomfort 
while  being  e.ureil  witliout  tlie 
use  of  a  clumsy,  vise-like,  111- 
litting  tru.ss.  The  Ixiok  is  free. 
Don' t  iiut  it  off  Write  to-day. 

T-v  o  ktt  Mery  RIk 

Dence  &  Mery  toleuo,  o. 


RUPfU 


SURE  CURE. 

Brooks’  Appliance.  New 
discovery.  Wonderful.  No 
obnoxious  springs  or  pads. 
Automatic  Air  Cushion. 
Binds  and  draws  tlie 
broken  parts  together 
as  yon  wouhl  a  broken 
Unu>.  No  salves;  nolyiupb- 
ol;  no  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
Pat.  Sept.  10,  IDOr  Sent  on 
trial.  Catalogue  free. 


Brooks  Appliance  Co.,  Box  965,  Marshall,  Mich. 


“SAVE-THE-HORSE” 

(TKADE-MARK) 


Need  one  wonder  why  our  written  guarantee,  which  accompanies  every  hottle, 
was  constructed  so  it  is  equivalent  to  a  bond  ’? 


Spring  Valley,  N.  T. 

Gentlemen —  About  two  months  ago  our  mare 
became  suddenly  very  lame  in  front  leg  between  the 
the  knee  and  fetlock,  and  after  using  liniments,  it 
became  no  better,  .so  I  concluded  to  try  “Save-the- 
Horse”,  as  I  reckoned  no  house  could  afford  to  give 
the  guarantee  you  give  on  a  worthless  thing.  1  pro¬ 
cured  the  medicine  and  followed  instructions  to  the 
letter  and  on  the  fifth  day  the  laniele.ss  was  nearly  all 
gone.  Two  days  later  1  began  driving  her  short  dls- 
t  iiices,  and  every  day  a  little  further,  and  kept  up  the 
treatment  another  week  and  since  then  the  has  not 
bsen  lame  a  m'nute.  1  think  It  is  a  great  remedy,  and 
and  have  told  a  number  of  people  about  it.  'I'he  price 
Is  what  kept  me  from  trying  It  before,  but  now  that  1 
have  .seen  »  hat  It  lias  done  1  think  it  is  cheap.  I  have 
about  two-thirds  of  the  bottle  left  Wishing  you  the 
success  that  “  Save-the-Horse  ”  certainly  deserves, 
lam.  Yours  very  truly,  Wm.  F.  KL’NTZ. 


Great  Neck,  Long  Island. 

Gentlemen—  On  September  19,  1902.  I  procured  a 
bottle  of  your  “Save-the-Horse”  for  use  on  a  bog 
spavin  which  bad  begun  to  be  very  prominent,  in  fact 
I  bPlleve  it  to  have  been  about  fully  developed.  The 
directions  for  use  were  adnered  to  minutely  and  be¬ 
fore  the  contents  of  the  bottle  were  used  the  spavin 
was  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  to-day  not  a  sign  of 
spavin  or  mark  of  any  kind  whatever  remains.  I 
appreciate  the  value  of  this  remedy,  and  It  has  been 
my  intention  to  advise  you  as  to  the  result  before  but 
it  has  been  delayed.  Anyone  Interested  and  doubtful 


of  this  cure  as  (I  admit  I  was)  may  write  me  and  ^ 
will  state  just  what  kind  of  a  case  it  was.  etc. 

Yours  respectfully,  H.  A.  BAXTER, 

Beal  Estate,  Insurance  and  Investments. 


Horse  ean  be  worked  with  either  shiu  or  ankle 
boots,  a.s  no  harm  can  possibly  come  by  either  de¬ 
struction  of  hair  or  scalding  of  the  limb.  “Save- 
the  Horse”  can  be  applied  in  all  conditions  aud 
extremes  of  weather— hot  or  cold. 


POSITIVELY  AND  PERMANENTLY  CURES 
BONE  and  Bog  Si^avin,  Ringbone  (except  Low 
Ringbone),  Curb,  Thoroughpin,  Splint,  Cappeil 
Hock,  Shoe  Boil,  Weak  and  Sprained  Tendons, 
and  all  Lameness. 

Contains  no  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate  or  other 
forms  of  mercury,  or  any  injurious  ingredient. 

Cures  without  scar,  blemi.sh  or  loss  of  hair. 

$5  PER  BOTTLE. 

Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle,  constructed 
to  convince  an  1  protect  you  fully.  The  need  of  sec¬ 
ond  bottle  is  almost  improbable,  except  in  rarest 
cases.  Guarantee  covers  effectiveness  of  1  bottle. 

Copy  of  guarantee  sent  upon  application. 

$5  a  bottle  at  all  dealei-s’  and  druggists’,  or  sent 
prepaid  by  the  manufacturers 

TKDY  CHK.'VIIC.AL  CD.,  Troy,  N.  Y„  Al  frs. 
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Chicago 

Is  the  place  to  buy  your 
supplies  for  least  money; 
also  Quickest  shipments. 


Buy  at  Wholesale  Prices 


IVe  Sell 

better  goods  at  lower  prices 
and  makequicker  shipments 
than  any  other  firm. 


and  save  15  to  40  per  cent  on  everything  you  use.  It  can  be  done.  Over  575,000  wide-awake,  careful 
buyers  sent  us  their  orders  last  month  and  got  high-grade,  honest  merchandise — the  kind  it  pays  to  buy—  at  a 
big  saving  over  usual  prices.  They  were  the  people  who  knew  the  value  of  a  dollar  saved.  You,  too,  can  do  it. 
Jk  FEW  SPECIMEN  VJILUES  are  here  shown,  selected  from  our  1100-page  catalogue,  which  contains  pictures 
and  prices  on  70,000 


articles  of  everyday  use. 


MORRIS  CHJilR 

Made  of  golden  oak  or  in 
mahogany  or  weathered 
oak  finish.  Massive,  heavy 
carved  and  well-finished 
frame ;  reversible  cushions 
covered  with  imported 
figured  velour  plush ;  ad¬ 
justable  back.  An  exceed¬ 
ingly  comfort-  . 
able  chair.  v  ^ ‘SO 
Retailers  charge  $8.00  to  $10.00. 

Order  No.  R72.  Our  Price  .... 


KITCHEN 
TJIBLE 

A  very  handy 
time,  space  and 
labor  saver; 
hardwood;  top 
white  and  frame 
finished  in  the 
golden  color.  2 
drawers,  2  bins  holding  50  lbs.  of  flour  or  sug¬ 
ar  each,  and  2  baking  or  meat  boards.  26x46 
in.  Weight,  90  lbs.  One  of  the 
greatest  genuine  bargains  ever<^4^*9o 
offered.  Dealers  ask  $4.50  to $5.50. 

Order  No.  R491.  Our  Price  .... 


LJICE 
CURTJHNS 

Made  in  imitation 
of  and  look  like 
imported,  and  high- 
priced  goods.  Cen¬ 
ter  has  beautiful  de¬ 
tached  design, hand¬ 
some  ribbon  and 
floral  border,  and 
edge  woven  to  have 
the  effect  of  the  real  ruffle.  48'-j  ^ 

inches  wide;  4  yards  long.  Ex-  v 
ceptional  value  for  the  price.  # 

Order  Number  P122 . 


SEWING 
Machine 

Our  very  lat¬ 
est  drop-head 
style.  Strong¬ 
ly  made,  well  fin¬ 
ished  in  solid  oak, 
does  nice  work,  is 
guaranteed  for  3 
years  and  is  a 
most  wonderful 
This  is  ^  _ 

.45 


machine  for  the  price,  i  ms  is  . 
positively  the  lowest  price  that^ 
any  warranted,  m.achine  is  being  f  J 
sold  for.  Order  No.  Ij43,50.  Price, 


Our  a  Million  Customers 

are  the  best  endorsement  of  our 
goods,  prices  and  methods. 


Montgomery  Ward  Sr  Co., 


Michigan  Jive.  Sh 
Madison  Street, 


Chicago. 


We  have  everything  in  all  grades,  from  the  cheapest  that's  good  to  the  best  that's  made.  Write  for 
catalogue  at  once,  enclosing  15  cents  to  help  pay  the  postage. 
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BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWHOliKSAI.E  PRICKS,  Delivered  FRKK 
For  Houses,  Baras,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  nA  VK  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  .5  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Sam  pies. 
0.  W.  INOERSOLL,  246  Piymouth  St.,  Brookiyn,  N.  Y. 


For  60  days  to  the  readers  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  Beautiful  Imported  56-piece 

CHINA  TEA  SET 

or  Toilet  Set,  or  Parlor  Lamp,  or  Clock,  or  Watch 
and  many  other  articles  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion,  with  an  order  of  20  lbs.  of  our  New  Crop, 
60c.  Tea,  any  kind,  or  20  lbs.  Baking  Pow¬ 
der,  46c.  a  lb.,  or  an  assorted  order  Teas  and 
B.  P.  This  advertisement  MUST  accompany 
order. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

F.  0.  Box  289.  81  &  83  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


BUSINESS  INSTITUTE, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

>Vhpn  ymi  c»m«<  to  tliliik  aliout 
ftoinir  uwH,v  to  hpliool  spiid  for  (ala* 
logiie  of  the  Leading  Bubinesn  and  Shorthand  School. 


The  Guessing  Game  is  Over 

It  was  too  one  niJeu.  The  farmer 
who  owiia  a  scale  now  knowa  what 
he  buys  and  soils.  We  helped  the 
farmer  to  wiimiii.  Wc  can  aid 
you.  ^V^ite  f<ir  free  Catalogue. 
108  i’Fntral  St,,  Binghamtou,  .N.  Y, 


OSOOilD  Si'ALK 


IWANS’ 


AUGER 


Post  Hole 

and  Well  _ _ _ _ 

Beat  In  the  world  fop  Kenee  aud  Telephone  Post 
Holes.  Wells,  etc.  Used  by 
U.  S.  Govt.  Highest  award 
World’s  Pair.  _ 

She  4  to  10  ' 

‘  »pv  •  *1,  , 

Ihnce  the  work  accom-  i 
pi  ished  with  an  “I  wun  ”  t  h  .•in” 
with  any  other.  Show  this  to 
1  your  hardware  or  implement  dealer  or  write  for 
Ip^ticulare.  Special  price  to  i^mroduce.  Address 
’IWAN  BROS.,  l>ept.4'  •  STBLAXO^  li.f,. 


M  F  Roofing  Tin 

booklet.  It  also  contains  the  history  of 
roofing  that  lasts  fifty  years. 

Write  f  W,  C.  Cronemeyer,  Agent, 
to  1  Carnegie  Building,  Pittubnrg. 
Amkhicab  Tin  Pi.atk  Co.  Nkw  Yobk. 


Roderick  Lean 

FARM 

Implements.! 


Made 

Since 

1868. 


Made  by  experienced! 
workmen  of  special  ma-t 
terial.  Acknowledged  by 
farmers  superior  to  all  others. 

Sold  oil  Xlieir  Merits. 

Spike  Tooth  Harrows.  Spring  Tooth 
Harrows.  Disc  Harrows. 
Laud  Rollers.  Hand  Carts. 

^Vrite  for  catalogue. 

Iroderick  lean 

MFC. 

COMPANY. 
Mansfield.  Ohio. 

ou  Rear. 


Af!MF  Pulverizing.  Harrow 

ft  V IWI  k  Clod  Crusher  and  Le 


Sizes 

3  T0 13  1-2  Faer, 


Leveler 


Agents 

Wanted 


SENT  ON  TRIAL 

To  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 

The  best  pulverizer — cheapest  Riding  Har¬ 
row  on  earth.  W'e  also  make  walk¬ 
ing  Acmes.  The  Acme 
crushes,  cuts,  pulverizes, 
turns  and  levels  all 
soils  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Made  en¬ 
tirely  of  cast  steel 
and  wrouglit  iron 
—indestructible. 

Catalog  and  Booklet,  Ideal  Harrow ''  by  Henry  Stewart,  mailed  free. 

I  deliver  free  on  board  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Columbus,  Louisville,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco,  etc. 
Address  DUANE  H.  NASH.  SOLE  MANUFACTURER  -  MILLINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY. 


Hade  for  the  Hid 
Who  Wants  the 
Best. 


THE  GREAT  WESTERN 

Manure  Spreader 


is  the  only  Spreader  ryni  LOQ  ADDHU 
made  that  has  an  unULCdu  Al  ilUil  the 
many  advantages  whicli  it  possesses.  It'salways 
in  place  and  ready  to  receive  the  load  without 
any  turning  back  either  by  hand  or  complicated* 
easily  broken  machinery.  The  front  and  rear 
axles  are  of  same  length  which,  with  the 

Broad  Tires  Prevents  Rutting 

_  _  of  fields,  meadows,  etc.  and  makes 

LIGHT  DRIFT.  SPREiDS  llll  KINDS  OF  MIXURE, 

Imlis.etc.  Cnn  be  changed  Instantly  to  spread  thick  or  G*!" 

Has  the  only  successful  ThD  oSte’kHD  BEKTEB  and  hood  protector  in  use, 

aad  sold  DnOITIUf  niliDiUTCC  astOQu»llty»  capacity  and  durabllityo  All  parts  breaking  wuhin  one  year 
under  a  rUol  I  IVt  bUftKAN  I  tt  will  be  replaced  without  charge.  rite  forfreeIUuatratedandl>e^rptlve 
Catalogue — the  best  and  most  complete  spreader  catalog  ever  publishe<i. 

SMITH  MANURE  SPREADER  CO.,  59  N.  JEFFERSON  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Rider  and  Ericsson  Hot-AirPumps,  buiif  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  aregrowiug  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard  no  pump  in  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  which  Is  proof 
that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  teU  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


35  Warren  St.,  New  Yokk.  692  Craig  St.,  Montreal.  P.  Q.  40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

239  Franklin  St.,  Boston.  Tenlente-Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba,  40  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND 


is  the  earliest,  easiest  workea  auu  uiu„.  . 
ductive  land,  By  using  tile  you  get  rid  ol  tiie 
surplus  water  and  admit  the  air  to  tlie  soil 
both  necessary  to  best  results  in  agriculture.  My  AGRICULTURAL 
DRAIN  TILE  meets  every  requirement.  Make  also  Sewer  Pipe,  Red 
and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops  Encaustic  Side  ''^''alk  Tile,  etc.  Write  for 
what  you  want  and  prices.  JOHN  H.  JACKSON.  76  Ihird  Ave.  Albany, N.Y. 


CAUTION! 


When  you  are  purchasing  a 

ROOF'/NC 

for  your  houses  and  outbuildings,  be  sure  that  the 
name  “  RUBEROID  ”  is  stamped  on  every  three 
feet  of  the  material,  as  in  the  cut,  throughout  the 
full  length  of  the  roll.  You  will  then  know  that 
you  are  getting  the  genuine  Ruheroid  Roofing, 
which  has  been  the  standard  for  Eleven  Years, 
and  not  one  of  its  poor  imitations.  Ruheroid 
is  water-proof  and  fire-resisting.  Never  melts,  rots 
or  tears.  Lasts  for  years.  You  can  apply  it 
yourself.  Send  for  samples  and  Booklet  K. 

Address  Dept.  K, 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO., 

100  William  Street,  New  York. 


Announcement 


We  have  obtained  the  Court’s  decree  against  two 
additional  manufacturers  who  have  l)een  infring¬ 
ing  our  i)atent.  Tlic  rule  of  law  is :  “’J'he  maker, 
sel  ler  or  user  of  an  Infringing  device  are  all  liable 
in  damages  to  the  owner  of  the  iialent  infringed.” 
The  Janesville  Machine  Co.  and  the  Keystone 
Fann  Machine  Co.  are  the  only  linns  licensed  to 
use  njlal  tooth  covered  by  our  patent,  and  we 
linall  y  warn  sellers  and  usersof  all  other  makes.  So 
a(hnirably  havetheC0,000““llallo<'k”  Weedersdone 
the  work  for  whii-h  they  were  designed,  that  one 
maker  after  another  sought  to  cojiy  It.  However, 
by  the  various  Courts’  decisions,  tliese  makers  are 
compelled  to  alxindon  the  manufacture  of  a 
tVeeder  having  flat  teeth,  and  they  are  now  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  other  sliapes:  but  it  is  the  flat 
tooth  that  made  the  “Hallo<-k’’  Weeder  famous, 
and  in  view  of  t  lie  manner  in  which  our  patent  has 
been  sustained,  it  is  dangerousto  u.sc  an  infringing 
tooth.  Write  for  descriptive  clr(!U.ars  and  prices, 

HALLOCK  WEEDER  &  CULTIVATOR  CO., 
Box  805  York,  Pa. 


THE 


Farquhar 

has  been  the  leading 

PORTABLE  SAWMILL 

for  45  years— too  tvell  known  to  need 
description  here. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  of  Kn- 
giiies.  Threshing  Machinery,  Saw  Mills 
and  Agricultural  luiplenieiits,  mailed 

b.  farquhar  CO.,  Ltd., 
York,  Pa. 


No.  3  “Prize” 


Best  Feed  Grinder  Uoney  Cai 
Buy  for  Operation  with  Gasolin 
or  Steam  Engine,  Tread  Power 
Power  Wind  Mill,  etc. 

1U||Y9  Because  It 
■W  ■  grinds  rapidly 

making  splendid  feed,  ta¬ 
ble  meal  or  graham  flour, 
has  ample  capacity  for 
4  .or  5  horse  power,  and 
an  automatic  feed 
ulator,  which  prevents 
choking  down  the  lightest 
power;  is  built  throughout  of  iron  and  steel  and  will 
last  a  life-time.  Thousands  in  use  for  10 and  15 years 
still  as  good  os  new.  We  make  26  sizes  and  styles  of 
Feed  Grinders,  including  the  only  really  successful 
Corn  and  Oub,  and  Corn,  Cob  and  Sliuck  Feed 
Grinders,  Also  a  full  line  of  Ensilage  and  Fodder 
Cutters,  Uuskers,  Shelters,  Wood  Saws,  Sweep  Horse 
Powers,  Tread  Horse  Powers,  Wind  Mills,  etc. 

Write  to-day  for  free  catalogue, 

,,  27  Fargo  St,.  Batavia.  Ill, 


APPLETON  MFG.  CO. 


NEW  YORK,  FEBRUARY  21,  1903. 


$1  PER  YEAR. 


EXTRA-EARLY  CABBAGE  FOR  MARKET. 

How  It  Is  Done  In  Indiana, 

SOIL  ESSENTIALS. — The  first  essential  in  growing 
extra  early  cabbage  for  market  is  to  select  a  rich 
soil,  and  one  that  contains  a  large  amount  of  humus. 
The  cabbage  plant  is  a  gross  feeder,  requiring  a  large 
amount  of  plant  food,  especially  nitrogen.  It  is  also 
a  thirsty  plant,  and  must  be  supplied  by  irrigation 
or  by  the  proper  preparation  of  the  soil  to  hold  all 
file  rainfall  possible,  and  given  constant  cultivation, 
that  this  moisture  may  be  retained  for  the  use  of  the 
plant.  The  latter  method  is  much  cheaper. 

GROWING  PLANTS. — The  plants  must  be  started 
in  hotbeds,  which  should  be  made  about  five  weeks 
before  the  time  to  set  the  plants  in  the  open  ground. 
In  this  latitude  it  is  the  last  of  February.  After  al¬ 
lowing  the  rank  heat  to  pass  off  and  the  hotbed  settles 
to  a  more  regular  temperature,  which  will  take  about 
one  week,  the  seed  is  sown  in  rows  about  two  inches 
apart.  The  seed  should  be  sown  very  thin  so  each 
plant  will  have  plenty  of  room.  If  the  seed  is  sown 
thick  the  plants  will  be  spindling  and  weak,  and  no 
amount  of  labor  or  care  afterwards  can  possibly  bring 
the  best  results.  After  the  seed  is  sown  the  hotbeds 
must  be  closely  watched  to  prevent  their  becoming 
overheated.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  work  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  care  and  management  of  the  plants 
after  they  come  up.  The  temperature  and  watering 
must  be  regulated,  so  that  the  plants  will  make  a 
steady  growth.  If  a  plant  that  is  making  a  rapid 
growth  is  suddenly  chilled  or  overheated  its  growth 
is  checked,  or  over-stimulated,  and  the  plant  never 
recovers  from  the  injury.  It  will  grow,  it  is  true,  but 
it  cannot  produce  as  good  results  as  if  its  growth  had 
not  been  interfered  with.  After  the  plants  have  sev¬ 
eral  leaves  they  should  be  transplanted  into  hotbeds 
or  cold  frames  that  have  previously  been  prepared  for 
them.  The  plant  bed  is  first  watered  and  the  plants 
taken  up  as  needed;  the  roots  trimmed  and  the  plants 
set  out  about  inches  apart.  They  are  immediately 
watered,  the  sash  placed  on  the  beds  and 
shaded  if  need  be.  I  have  found  that 
for  our  climate  a  cold  frame,  without 
any  bottom  heat,  is  better  for  cabbage 
than  a  hotbed  to  transplant  into.  They 
make  a  more  stocky  and  even  growth, 
and  require  less  attention. 

PREPARATION  OF  THE  SOIL.— If 
the  land  is  level  the  soil  is  well  plowed 
in  the  Fall  and  the  ground  thoroughly 
subsoiled.  This  will  form  a  deep  reser¬ 
voir  to  hold  a  large  water  supply,  from 
which  an  early  cabbage  croii  can  be 
grown  without  any  rain  during  its 
growth  if  the  proper  cultivation  is  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  Fall  plowing  also  allows 
earlier  setting  in  the  Spring,  as  the  soil 
will  dry  out  much  quicker.  The  cut¬ 
worms  will  also  be  less  numerous,  and 
the  freezing  and  thawing  of  the  plowed 
ground  aids  in  liberating  plant  food.  As 
early  in  the  Spring  as  the  soil  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  dry  go  over  the  ground  with  a 
disk  harrow.  This  should  be  done  even  if  the  plants 
are  not  ready  to  set  out,  as  it  breaks  up  the  crust 
formed  and  prevents  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the 
moisture.  When  ready  to  set  the  plants,  thoroughly 
prepare  the  ground  with  a  disk  and  smoothing  har¬ 
row  and  drag.  The  ground  is  furrowed  out  three 
feet  apart  for  the  earliest  varieties  and  3^4  feet  for 
the  laier  ones.  A  small  narrow  shovel  is  used,  and 
hut  few  furrows  are  laid  off  ahead  of  the  men  setting 
plants,  as  the  ground  dries  quickly. 

LETTING  PLANTS. — The  plants  are  thoroughly 
watered  two  days  before  they  are  to  be  set  in  the 


open  ground.  Fine  rootlets  just  starting  from  the 
stock  will  thus  be  formed,  and  they  will  readily  take 
hold  when  set  in  the  moist  soil.  The  plants  are  again 
watered  and  then  carefully  taken  up  with  a  large 
piece  of  soil  containing  as  many  of  the  roots  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  plants  ai'e  placed  one  at  a  time  in  shallow 
boxes  and  taken  to  the  field.  The  men  setting  the 
plants  each  take  a  box  and  remove  the  plant  with 
as  much  of  the  dirt  as  possible  undisturbed,  and  set 
it  in  the  furrow,  pressing  the  soil  about  the  roots  and 
scraping  loose  soil  over  the  surface.  By  this  method 
the  plants  commence  to  grow  at  once,  checking  their 


SIXTY  POUNDS  OF  GOOD  CABBAGE.  Fig.  Ii>. 

growth  but  little.  The  ground  should  be  harrowed 


as  soon  as  possible  with  a  one-horse  harrow  to  break 
up  the  compact  soil  formed  by  the  men  while  setting 
the  plants.  The  first  few  cultivations  are  deep,  with 
the  small  shovels  on  the  Planet  Jr.  The  after  cultiva¬ 
tion  IS  with  a  small-tooth  harrow  which  is  used 
every  week  and  after  each  rain  or  even  light  showers. 

VARIETIES.— For  the  earliest  cabbage  for  the  local 


in  the  local  markets,  one  at  a  distance  of  three  miles 
and  the  other  seven  miles.  In  gathering  a  load,  the 
wagon  is  driven  into  the  field  and  the  cabbage  cut  and 
loaded  directly  into  the  wagon,  as  shown  in  Fig.  46, 
which  represents  a  load  of  cabbage  and  blackberries 
ready  for  the  market.  After  the  cabbages  ard  all  cut, 
the  ground  is  cleared  of  the  stubs  and  unmarketable 
heads  and  the  field  planted  to  green  beans,  which 
are  grown  and  canned  on  the  farm.  By  the  method 
given  I  have  been  able  to  produce  marketable  cabbage 
in  less  than  SO  days  from  time  seed  was  sown.  Nearly 
every  plant  set  out  w'ill  also  produce  a  marketable 
head.  I  have  also  found  that  there  is  more  clear  profit 
in  early  cabbage  than  any  other  crop. 

ELMER  G.  TUFTS. 


APPLES  FOR  EXPORT  TRADE. 


LOADING  EARLY  WAKEFIELD  FOR  LOCAL  .MARKET.  Fig.  46. 


market  the  Early  Express  is  used.  But  very  few  ot 
this  variety  are  planted,  as  they  do  not  form  hard 
heads,  and  are  difficult  to  dispose  of  in  competition 
with  the  Wakefield.  One  good  point  they  have  is 
that  they  are  several  days  earlier  than  any  other  va¬ 
riety.  The  main  crop  is  the  Early  Wakefield.  Fig.  46 
represents  part  of  a  load  of  this  variety  being  loaded 
for  the  local  market.  Henderson’s  Early  Summer  and 
Fottler’s  Brunswick  are  planted  as  second  early.  In 
Fig.  4.5  is  shown  half  a  dozen  of  the  latter  variety 
which  weighed  60  pounds. 

-M.ARKETING. — Most  of  the  cabbage  is  disposed  of 


How  should  they  be  packed?  Does  It  pay  to  keep  No. 

1  and  No.  2  separate?  Should  inferior  fruit  ever  be  sent? 

The  only  apples  that  will  pay  to  export  are  strictly 
No.  1.  Pack  if  in  barrels  by  shaking  frequently,  and 
when  full  lay  a  padded  false  head  on  top,  hold  it  down 
on  apples  snug,  and  shake  again  on  a  solid  floor,  then 
fill  again  and  repeat  the  shaking  until  they  are  all 
firm;  then  fill  up  so  at  least  the  apples  are  an  inch 
above  the  top  of  barrel.  Pi*ess  with  a  good  strong 
press  and  head-line  both  heads.  I  should  have  said 
nail  the  bilge  hoops  before  filling  the  barrel  and 
clinch  the  nails  on  the  inside  so  as  not  to  injure  any 
apples.  I  have  had  no  experience  with  boxes,  but 
think  they  are  coming  for  our  good  fruit. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  t.  b.  wilson. 

Apples  for  export  should  be  packed  while  yet  solid. 
They  should  be  well  shaken  several  times  as  the  bar¬ 
rel  Is  filled,  and  the  head  should  be  forced  in  with 
considerable  pressure.  No.  1  and  No.  2  apples  should 
be  packed  separately  for  any  market,  and  especially 
for  the  foreign  trade.  No.  2  apples  are  useless  to  the 
trade  which  requires  No.  1  and  sometimes  seli  well 
separately.  If  No.  2  apples  are  solid  and  bright,  but 
small,  they  may  sell  well  on  a  bare  market  because 
their  soundness  insures  their  arrival  in 
better  condition  than  large,  soft  fruit.  If 
they  are  second  class  because  soft, 
clouded  or  wormy,  it  is  never  advisable 
to  ship  them.  Shipping  abroad  is  at¬ 
tended  with  so  many  chances  of  loss 
that  it  is  best  to  begin  in  a  small  way 
and  take  careful  counsel  with  a  reliable 
shipping  agent.  w.  ii.  hart. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Apples  packed  for  export  trade  should 
be  put  in  good  shape.  No.  1  and  No.  2 
kept  separate.  They  should  be  double 
faced,  and  when  the  apples  are  put  in 
the  barrels  they  should  be  well  shaken 
down  and  then  filled  very  full  and  press¬ 
ed  very  solid.  It  is  necessary  to  press 
them  harder  for  export  trade  than  it 
would  be  for  home  trade.  We  do  not 
think  it  is  wise  to  pack  No.  1  and  No.  2 
together,  although  this  is  done  largely 
and  it  might  work  well  once  or  twice, 
but  we  find  it  better  to  pack  them  separ¬ 
ately  and  have  a  brand  for  No.  1  stock  and  another  for 
No.  2  fruit.  If  you  put  up  your  fruit  in  good  shape 
under  certain  brands,  the  trade  will  soon  be  looking 

for  this  brand  and  will  pay  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  fruit.  It  is  all  right  to  ship  No.  2  apples  if 
they  are  sound  and  good  solid  fruit.  Quite  often  No. 

2  pays  better  in  proportion  than  No.  1.  It  does  not  pay 

to  ship  apples  which  are  too  ripe  or  are  inferior  in 
any  way,  as  they  will  arrive  in  foreign  markets  in 
slack,  poor  condition,  and  often  will  but  very  little 
more  than  pay  charges.  There  is  a  great  outlet  for 
fruit  in  the  foreign  markets,  and  they  are  willing  to 
pay  for  quality.  w.  h.  ri.odget  co. 

Worcester,  Mass. 
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BRIEF  TALKS  ABOUT  FERTILIZERS. 

Clover  Thrives,  Timothy  Fails. 

What  coinbinatioii  of  ferUlizei-  would  you  suggest  for 
land  that  grows  clover  and  all  the  legumes  easily,  but 
is  a  shy  cropper  of  Timothy  and  the  fine  stem  grasses? 
Soil  is  called  “grey  pebble,”  full  of  small  stones,  and 
naturally  good  corn  and  grain  soil.  H. 

Somerset  Co.,  N.  J.  •  ’ 

The  fact  that  clover  thrives  while  Timothy  does  not 
su.ggests  the  use  of  .soluble  nitrogen.  Clover,  as  is 
well  known,  has  the  power  to  secure  part  of  its  nitro¬ 
gen  supp'ly  from  the  air.  On  ground  well  supplied 
with  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  clover  can  make  a 
good  growth.  Timothy  cannot  “eat  the  air”  as  clover 
does,  so  that  on  a  soil  which  would  give  good  clover 
the  grasses  might  fail  for  lack  of  nitrogen.  We 
should  use  on  such  Timothy  either  300  pounds  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  alone  per  acre  or  a  complete  fertilizer 
with  at  least  four  per  cent  of  nitrogen. 

Shall  I  Buy  Chemicals? 

Here  Is  a  ferlilizer  for  which  they  ask  .$.31  a  ton  at  the 
factory,  I  pay  the  freight:  Nitrogen,  per  cent,  3.70,  avail¬ 
able  phosphoric  acid,  5.50;  potash,  10.  Do  you  think  1 
could  buy  the  materials  and  make  as  high  a  grade  for 
less  money?  m.  c. 

Maine,  N.  Y. 


You  are  guaranteed  74  pounds  of  nitrogen,  110  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  200  of  potash.  See  what  the  fol¬ 
lowing  chemicals  will  cost: 


250  pounds  nitrate  of  soda . 

350  “  dried  blood  . 

Nitro¬ 
gen. 
. 40 

Phos 

acid 

Pot¬ 

ash. 

. 35 

7 

•  •  • 

750  "  acid  phosphate  _ 

105 

•  .  • 

400  “  nitrate  of  potash.. 

... 

200 

Total  . 

112 

200 

Try  imeien  Sanderson, 

New  Haven,  Conn., 

for 

prices  on  chemicals.  The  cost  of  freight,  hauling  and 
mixing  must  be  added.  You  will  find  the  mixing  a 
hard  job,  and  you  must  attend  to  it  yourself  if  you 
want  to  be  sure  of  it.  The  saving  will  not  be  large  in 
this  case.  Of  course  the  manufacturer  can  make  a 
more  perfect  mixture  than  you  can.  We  would  cer¬ 
tainly  mix  at  home  rather  than  buy  low-grade  goods. 
With  high-grade  goods  from  reputable  manufacturers 
the  case  is  different,  for  in  buying  their  fertilizers  you 
are  quite  sure  to  obtain  what  you  need. 

•  Using  Nitrogen  With  Cow -Pea  Vines. 

Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  add  a  fertilizer  contain¬ 
ing  nitrogen  to  a  soil  that  has  grown  a  heavy  growth  of 
cow  peas?  This  applies  to  ordinary  crops.  I  should  think 
that  cow  peas  would  leave  all  the  nitrogen  necessary  for 
ordinary  purposes.  o.  t. 

Friendly,  Md. 

It  will  depend  on  the  crops  you  raise.  The  nitro¬ 
gen  in  the  cow-pea  vines  is  in  the  organic  form.  It 
must  be  changed  first  to  ammonia  and  then  to  nitrates 
before  it  becomes  fully  available.  These  changes  will 
not  take  place  rapidly  until  hot  weather.  A  crop  like 
corn,  which  makes  its  strongest  growth  in  late  Sum¬ 
mer,  will  probably  not  need  extra  nitrogen,  but  pota¬ 
toes,  early  cabbage  or  other  crops  which  must  start 
and  grow  in  cool  weather  will  need  available  nitrogen 
at  all  times.  For  such  crops  therefore  we  should  use 
a  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda  with  the  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid. 

Salt  Water  on  a  Field. 

During  the  Winter  of  1901  a  five-acre  rye  field  was  flood¬ 
ed  by  a  very  high  tide,  killing  nearly  all  the  rye  In 
the  Spring  of  1902  this  field  was  plowed  and  seeded  to 
oats,  and  yielded  a  very  good  crop.  In  the  Pall  (August) 
of  1902  this  field  was  seeded  to  Timothy  and  clover,  but 
one-third  of  it  is  all  that  stands,  the  rest  having  died  out, 
killed  by  the  salt,  I  think.  Can  you  tell  me  what  remedies 
to  apply  to  restore  this  field  to  its  former  condition? 

New  Monmouth,  N.  J.  j.  o. 

We  are  not  sure  that  the  salt  in  the  sea  water  is 
responsible  for  the  seeding  failure,  since  the  oats  gave 
a  .good  crop.  It  is  true,  though,  that  some  crops  can 
stand  far  more  salt  than  others.  The  only  way  to  get 
the  salt  out  of  the  soil  is  to  wash  it  out.  Anything 
that  will  quicken  the  flow  of  water  through  it  will 
help.  Open  ditches  dug  so  as  to  give  a  rapid  flow  help 
by  draining  it  rapidly.  An  application  of  lime  might 
help,  by  changing  part  of  the  chlorine  in  the  salt  to 
chloride  of  lime. 

Soil  Needs  Lime  and  Drainage. 

My  meadow  and  plow  lands  are  very  heavy  and  wet, 
with  a  hardpan  subsoil  about  two  feet  underneath.  The 
frost  heaves  the  land  considerably,  and  it  is  wet  very  late 
in  Spring  generally.  We  get  good  crops  of  potatoes  and 
oats  if  we  can  get  them  in  early  in  the  Spring,  and  in 
dry  years  a  good  corn  crop.  Turf  is  very  heavy.  We 
plant  corn  on  sod  with  about  15  loads  stable  manure  per 
acre,  then  seed  down  next  Spring  w'ith  oats  In  from 
two  to  five  years  from  seeding  moss  and  a  kind  of  Wire 
grass  runs  out  all  other  grasses,  and  on  some  pieces 
plantain  comes  in  very  thickly.  Would  Nova  Scotia 
plaster  help  such  land,  and  what  would  be  the  best  mix¬ 
ture  of  fertilizer  for  corn  and  potatoes  to  give  them  a 
good  quick  start,  as  sometimes  we  have  to  plant  late? 
Warren,  Conn.  d.  g. 

This  soil  is  damp  and  sour.  Thorough  drainage 
would  help  it.  If  possible  to  do. so  dig  ditches  down 
through  the  subsoil,  running  them  so  that  they  will 
follow  the  slope  of  the  land,  and  deep  enough  so  that 


water  will  pass  through  them.  Put  tile  at  the  bottom 
or  fill  partly  with  stones,  putting  llirec  Hat  oih's  ai 
Ilia  bottom — two  at  the  sides  and  one  across  them  so 
as  to  leave  an  open  space.  Fill  above  them  with 
smaller  stones.  These  ditches  will  carry  off  much 
water  and  let  in  the  air.  Ditches  can  sometimes  be 
dug  along  the  fence  rows  and  left  open  so  as  to  take 
off  the  surplus  water.  This  drainage  will  enable  you 
to  w'ork  the  soil  earlier,  but  to  sweeten  the  soil  and 
prevent  the  moss  and  Wire  grass  from  coming  in 
you  should  use  lime.  The  plaster  will  not  help  such 
soil  as  lime  does  for  the  reasons  given  on  page  34. 
We  should  use  the  lime  when  seeding  to  oats  and 
grass — at  least  1,500  pounds  per  acre,  well  harrowed 
in  after  plowing.  As  a  fertilizer  for  corn  to  use  with 
your  manure  on  such  land  we  suggest  a  mixture  of 
100  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  200  muriate  of  potash  and 
700  of  acid  phosphate — as  much  as  you  can  afford. 
We  add  the  nitrate  to  this  mixture  because  this  soil 
is  cold  and  wet,  and  you  will  need  soluble  nitrogen 
to  start  your  corn.  For  potatoes  we  would  use  a 
high-grade  ready-mixed  brand  or  the  mixture  sug¬ 
gested  by  Dr.  Jordan  on  page  57.  You  should  drain 
that  land  if  you  hope  to  make  fertilizers  succeed  on  it. 

Do  Not  Use  Lime  With  Manure. 

We  have  a  piece  of  old  meadow  land  that  we  intend 
to  break  up  next  Spring  for  corn,  then  the  following 
Spring  we  w'ant  to  put  in  oats  and  seed  to  grass  again. 
We  intend  to  put  about  10  wagon-loads  of  stable  manure 
per  acre  on  this.  W'e  had  also  intended  to  put  about  80 
bushels  of  unslaked  lime  per  acre  on  this  land,  but  we 
have  concluded  to  ask  your  advice  as  to  whether  you 
would  use  the  lime  or  chemicals  in  addition  to  manure. 
If  chemicals,  give  us  a  formula  as  you  would  use  it  on 
this  land  for  the  best  results  for  the  two  crops  above 
mentioned,  and  to  leave  the  land  in  the  best  condition 
for  the  grass.  This  land  is  a  heavy  clay  with  hardpan 
subsoil  and  has  plenty  of  slope  for  good  drainage. 

Newtonburg,  Pa.  a.  b. 

We  would  not  use  the  lime  with  the  manure.  Ex¬ 
periments  have  .shown  that  oats  and  grass  respond  to 


lime  better  than  corn.  When  lime  is  used  with  ma¬ 
nure  it  is  likely  to  set  free  much  of  the  ammonia 
which  may  thus  be  lost.  There  would  not  be  so  much 
danger  from  this  when  the  manure  is  plowed  under, 
still,  we  consider  it  better  practice  to  use  chemicals 
with  the  manure  and  use  the  lime  when  seeding  to 
oats  and  grass.  Use  chemicals  which  supply  what 
the  manure  lacks.  In  an  average  ton  of  manure  there 
are  10  pounds  of  nitrogen,  six  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
13  of  potash.  To  bring  the  proportion  nearer  that 
found  in  high-grade  fertilizers  we  should  use  three 
parts  by  weight  of  acid  phosphate  to  one  part  muriate 
of  potash — 40  pounds  of  the  mixture  to  each  load  of 
manure.  This  should  give  a  good  corn  crop  and  leave 
the  soil  in  good  condition  for  the  lime  when  seeding 
to  oats  and  grass.  In  our  own  practice  we  should  sow 
rye  or  Crimson  clover  in  the  corn  in  August  and  let 
it  cover  the  ground  during  the  Winter. 

Using  the  Fertilizing  Chemicals  Separately. 

I  wish  to  try  chemical  fertilizers  on  a  small  piece  of 
ground  for  potatoes  next  Spring,  and  am  undecided 
whether  to  buy  complete  fertilizers  or  to  do  my  own 
mixing.  Last  August  I  drilled  in  bone  meal  among  my 
strawberries  with  an  ordinary  hoe  drill,  closing  up  the 
feed  cups  I  did  not  wish  to  use.  Would  the  different 
chemicals  used  in  making  complete  fertilizers  feed  as 
readily  in  an  ordinary  grain  drill  as  bone  meal,  and  if 
so,  why  not  drill  in  each  chemical  by  itself?  I  ain  not 
sure  the  bone  meal  did  the  drill  any  good,  and  would  like 
to  know  whether  the  different  chemicals  used  in  fertilizers 
.are  liable  to  damage  a  grain  drill  to  such  an  extent  as 
Lo  make  a  special  fertilizer  drill  an  economy.  If  you  think 
the  plan  practical  what  chemicals  would  you  advise  to 
fairnish  the  needed  elements?  f.  t.  b. 

Edward.sburg,  Mich. 

Your  plan  of  using  the  grain  drill  for  applying  the 
different  chemicals  will  not  work.  Take  any  of  the 
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complete  fertilizers  we  have  suggested,  and  unless 
you  use  a  large  quantity  per  acre  you  cannot  put  cadi 
ingredient  on  evenly.  The  nitrate  of  soda,  muriate  of 
potash  and  acid  phosphate  are  liable  to  “cake”  and 
clog  the  drill  if  used  alone.  Better  mix  the  chemicals 
first  and  use  plaster  or  some  other  “drier”  so  that 
the  mixture  will  run  evenly  through  the  drill.  Many 
eastern  farmers  use  the  grain  drill  for  putting  on 
fertilizers.  It  works  well  with  the  dry  high-grade 
mixtures  except  that  the  hopper  is  too  small  and  re¬ 
quires  frequent  filling.  If  you  can  buy  a  high-grade 
potato  fertilizer  of  reliable  dealers  we  doubt  whether 
it  will  pay  to  try  to  mix  at  home  for  this  small 
quantity.  _ 

NOTES  ON  CRAPE  TRAINING. 

During  the  past  30  years,  many  form  or  “systems” 
have  come  into  existence,  the  merits  of  which  it  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  article  to  discuss,  but  to  present 
the  conclusions  gathered  from  20  years  of  active  work 
in  the  growing  of  grapes  for  market.  Beginning  with 
the  vine,  as  received  from  the  nursery,  it  is  best  to 
cut  back  to  one  or  two  good  buds,  and  plant  the  vine 
so  these  will  be  just  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  If  the  trellis  has  been  built,  which  is  always 
a  good  practice  to  follow,  drive  a  small  peg,  about  six 
inches  long,  into  the  ground  close  to  the  vine,  and 
run  a  string  of  tarred  hemp  or  some  other  waterproof 
cordage  from  this  peg  to  the  top  wire  of  the  trellis 
to  act  as  a  guide  for  the  young  vine,  and  to  protect 
it  against  the  influence  of  the  wind  and  to  insure  an 
upright  growth.  This  brings  us  to  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  and  if  the  vine  has  made  a  fairly  good  growth, 
it  is  now  ready  to  take  some  form  of  training. 

From  long  and  practical  experience  with  a  number 
of  the  different  methods  of  training  in  the  same  vine¬ 
yard,  the  writer  has  concluded,  all  things  considered, 
that  a  modification  of  what  is  known  as  the  Kniffen, 
or  more  properly  speaking,  a  combination  of  the 
Kniffen  and  drooping  methods  is  the  simplest,  cheap¬ 
est  and  by  far  the  most  practical.  This  consists  in 
having  two  wires,  one  at  the  top  and  one  14  inches 
below  it,  strung  on  posts  standing  not  less  than 
feet  out  of  the  ground;  and  the  vines  are  set  eight 
feet  apart,  and  with  the  wires  drawn  taut  it  will  give 
room  to  pass  under  the  trellis  whenever  it  may  be 
found  convenient  to  do  so.  Assuming  that  the  growth 
has  reached  the  top  of  the  trellis,  tie  the  vine  to  the 
top  wire  with  a  piece  of  twine  or  raffia,  just  enough 
to  hold  it  in  place  without  injury,  then  cut  it  off 
above  the  wire.  As  soon  as  the  buds  have  grown  a 
few  inches  or  before  they  have  made  too  much 
growth,  select  the  four  strongest  canes  next  under, 
and  running  parallel  with  the  wires;  tie  them  along 
their  respective  wires  and  remove  all  others.  This 
brings  us  to  the  end  of  the  second  season,  and  all  will 
admit  that  it  is  neither  difficult  nor  complicated  to 
grow  a  vine  as  represented  in  Fig.  47. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  season  we  have  a 
vine  consisting  of  an  upright  two  years  old,  and  four 
horizontal  canes  one  year  old  respectively.  As  the 
fruit  is  produced  on  the  current  year’s  growth,  it  is 
readily  seen  that  as  few  or  as  many  may  be  allowed 
to  grow  as  are  desired,  according  to  the  habit  and 
vigor  of  the  vine.  On  the  free-growing  varieties,  such 
as  the  Concord,  Brighton  and  Niagara,  it  is  best  to 
remove  every  other  bud,  while  on  the  short-jointed 
sorts,  as  the  Agawam  and  many  other  well-known 
kinds  every  third  bud  will  give  all  the  wood  that  the 
vine  should  grow  and  supply,  with  a  proper  balance 
between  root  and  top.  It  must  be  understood  that 
the  canes  selected  for  the  fruiting  ones  are  not  to 
be  allowed  to  grow  at  random,  but  after  they  have 
made  three  or  four  leaves  besides  the  ones  opposite 
the  grape  clusters,  they  are  to  be  shortened  in  and 
kept  so,  and  thus  force  the  strength  of  the  vine  into 
the  fruit,  and  not  have  it  wasted  in  the  production 
of  useless  wood. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  practice  has  been  ques¬ 
tioned,  and  by  some  is  considered  as  useless  labor, 
and  by  others  as  contrary  to  nature,  but  careful  com¬ 
parison  where  results  meant  dollars  and  cents,  leads 
me  to  prefer  it  to  the  slipshod  method  of  letting  the 
vines  run  at  random,  to  say  nothing  of  the  extra 
amount  of  spraying  compound  wasted,  or  the  annoy¬ 
ance  at  picking  time.  We  ai-e  now  at  the  close  of 
the  third  season,  and  our  vine  is  assumed  to  be  in 
full  system,  and  probably  has  more  wood  than  is 
required  for  the  coming  season.  How  to  reduce  this 
is  the  question  that  is  confusing  to  many,  but  it  is 
explained  by  simply  cutting  the  vine  back  to  where 
we  found  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  seas  in,  by  reduc¬ 
ing  each  fruiting  cane  to  its  first  bud.  This  places 
the  vine  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  except 
that  the  producing  buds  have  taken  the  form  of 
spurs.  This  may  be  repeated  for  a  number  of  years, 
or  until  the  horizontal  cane  becomes  old,  or  the  spurs 
become  long  and  unsightly.  When  it  is  considered 
necessary  to  renew  the  horizontal  cane,  the  one-year 
growth,  or  fruiting  cane  next  to  the  upright  or  main 
part  of  the  vine  should  not  be  cut  away,  but  saved  as 
a  new  horizontal,  and  the  old  or  rejected  cane  cut  out 
instead.  This  practice  may,  with  care  and  judgment, 
be  continued  for  a  long  term  of  years,  or  as  long  as 
it  is  probable  one  would  care  to  have  the  same  site 
occupied  as  a  vineyard.  o.  i..  p. 

Lansing,  ?Jicli. 

.  J  »  . 
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PRACTICAL  ARGUMENTS  FOR  SPRAYING 

Suggestive  Results  in  New  York  State. 

OBSOLETE  METHODS. — I  am  sorry  that  such  con¬ 
ditions  exist  anywhere,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  there  are 
still  some  sections  where  fruit  growers  are  so  far  be¬ 
hind  the  times  that  they  do  not  spray  their  orchards. 
Consequently  they  get  very  poor  returns  from  them, 
and  have  too  often  rendered  the  verdict:  “Fruit  grow¬ 
ing  does  not  pay.”  The  time  is  coming  surely,  in 
too  many  sections,  however,  very  slowly,  when  all 
will  realize  that  insect  pests  and  fungous  diseases  are 
everywhere  present  in  the  orchards,  but  that  when 
combated  intelligently  with  modern  appliances  the 
orchards  will  again  yield  profitable  returns.  In  west¬ 
ern  New  York,  where  the  fruit  interests  are  so  im¬ 
portant,  the  growers  have  learned  by  experiments  and 
experience,  the  necessity  of  spraying  to  get  best  re¬ 
sults,  and  would  as  soon  think  of  allowing  their 
horses  to  go  unfed,  as  to  permit  their  orchards  to  go 
unsprayed.  The  past  season  was  unusually  favorable 
for  the  development  of  the  fungous  troubles,  and  al¬ 
though  causing  much  loss  and  damage  and  extra 
work,  it  gives  another  proof  of  the  old  adage:  “It’s 
an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  good.” 

EFFECT  OF  SPRAYING. — Many  instances  have 
come  under  my  observation  where  men  who  sprayed 
for  the  first  time  this  season  saw  such  wonderfully 
good  results  in  comparing  sprayed  and  unsprayed 
trees  and  fruit  (in  some  instances  when  but  one 
spraying  w^as  given),  that  in  future  they  will  spray 
their  orchards  thoroughly.  I  saw  one  orchard  of  400 
trees,  in  Oswego  County,  with  an  estimated  crop  of 
1,500  barrels,  mainly  Baldwins  and  Greenings,  large 
but  so  scabby  that  they  were  entirely  worthless  for 
barreling.  Had  the  orchard  been  properly  sprayed 
the  crop  would  have  sold  for  something  like  $3,000. 
Part  of  them  were  sold  at  40  cents  per  100  for  evap¬ 
orating,  some  for  20  cents  per  100  for 
cider,  and  many  still  lie  where  they 
dropped  from  the  trees.  Another  man  in 
a  different  section  hired  a  steam  sprayer 
and  man  with  it,  at  $7.50  per  day,  and 
sprayed  his  orchard  of  300  trees  thorough¬ 
ly.  As  a  result  he  sold  1,100  barrels  of 
No.  1  apples  at  $2.07  per  barrel,  the  pur¬ 
chaser  furnishing  the  barrels.  When 
packing  he  threw  out  every  apple  that 
had  upon  it  a  spot  of  fungus  as  large  as 
his  little  fingernail;  no  matter  how  large 
and  perfect  in  every  other  way  it  went 
into  the  seconds.  In  packing  1,100  bar¬ 
rels  of  No.  1  fruit  he  had  15  barrels  of 
seconds.  I  saw  the  latter,  and  they  were 
far  better  than  the  greater  part  of  the 
apples  I  have  seen  offered  for  sale  in  the 
Syracuse  markets  either  by  the  dealers 
or  growers.  The  product  from  all  the 
unsprayed  orchards  in  the  vicinity  was 
practically  worthless  for  barreling.  This 
grower  expressed  himself  as  satisfied  that 
his  investment  in  spraying  paid  him  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  per  cent  profit.  The  two  in¬ 
stances  noted  above  and  many  other  sim¬ 
ilar  ones  that  I  have  observed,  are  but  ordinary  cases 
that  give  undisputed  evidence  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  what  unsprayed  trees  have  yielded  and  what 
they  may  be  induced  to  yield  under  proper  treatment. 
It  is  a  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  possible 
fruit  crop  of  l^ie  country  is  going  to  waste  each  year, 
and  al}  throng  a  lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
the  growers,  of  proper  means  of  saving  it.  This  is 
particularly*  true  of  a  large  part  of  Onondaga  and 
Oswego  counties.  I  recently  saw  the  following  state¬ 
ment  from  a  man  at  Albion,  Orleans  County:  “I 
sprayed  thoroughly  four  times.  As  a  result  of  thor¬ 
ough  spraying,  90  per  cent  of  the  apples  put  up  No. 
1.  Of  the  remainder  8%  per  cent  were  No.  2  and  1% 
per  cent  were  bulks.  My  300  trees  produced  1,908 
barrels.”  You  could  not  convince  that  man  that 
spraying  does  not  pay. 

TOOL  REQUISITES. — I  am  often  asked  what  is  the 
best  spray  pump.  That  is  as  hard  to  answer  as  would 
be  the  question:  “What  is  the  best  reaper  or  mower?” 
There  are  several  that  are  very  good  indeed.  How¬ 
ever,  if  a  man  has  an  orchard  large  enough  to  pay  he 
will  never  be  entirely  satisfied  with  any  outfit  until 
he  uses  a  power  pump  as  shown  in  Fig.  48.  A  bushel 
of  coal  will  run  a  horse-power  boiler  all  day,  and 
maintain  an  even  pressure  of  100. pounds.  One  man 
wrote  me  last  Summer  that  he  sprayed  in  1^/^  day 
with  his  new  steam  rig  what  had  taken  him  3^  days 
to  spray  with  hand  pump,  and  the  steam  spraying 
was  much  more  thoroughly  done.  By  many  it  is 
claimed  for  the  steamer  that  an  orchard  may  be  well 
sprayed  with  much  less  material  than  is  necessary 
if  applied  with  hand  pump.  One  man  claims  to  have 
saved  in  this  way  in  one  season  $40  worth  of  material. 
Another  man  told  me  he  preferred  to  apply  just  as 


much  material,  or  even  more,  than  would  be  used  with 
hand  pump,  but  the  work  was  much  more  thoroughly 
and  quickly  done,  the  top  branches  being  as  well 
covered  as  the  lower  ones.  The  material  certainly  ad¬ 
heres  longer  if  applied  forcibly  and  evenly  than  if  put 
on  otherwise.  The  steamer  pumps  water  from  well 
or  stream  when  refilling  the  tank.  The  vitriol  may 
be  hung  in  a  coarse  sack  in  the  opening  of  the  tank 
and  the  water  pumped  through  it.  All  will  be  dis¬ 
solved  while  filling  tank.  Excellent  results  have  been 
obtained  during  the  past  year  from  experiments  with 
lime,  sulphur  and  salt  spray,  for  leaf  curl  on  peaches 
and  San  Jose  scale.  If  anyone  getting  a  steam  outfit 
expects  to  use  this  material  it  would  be  well  for  him 
to  have  a  pipe  put  in  from  boiler  to  tank,  so  that  the 
mixture  could  be  cooked  in  the  tank.  A  steam  outfit 
can  be  obtained  for  $150,  including  200-gallon  tank, 
boiler,  pump,  hose,  nozzles  (everything  but  the 
wagon),  all  set  up  and  ready  for  operating.  A  good 
hand  pump  with  10  feet  of  hose,  V  connection  and  two 
nozzles,  complete  without  barrel,  can  be  bought  for 
$16.50,  a  pump  with  all  working  parts  of  brass  and 
patent  detachable  ball  valves.  An  attachment  can 
also  be  obtained  for  spraying  potatoes,  wild  mustard, 
cabbage  or  any  low-lying  shrubs  or  plants. 

Berwyn,  N.  Y.  _  l.  i..  w. 

ROUP  IN  POULTRY;  HOW  TO  KILL  IT. 

One  of  our  readers  In  Pennsylvania  sends  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions:  “Will  sulphur  fumes  when  closely  con¬ 
fined  and  In  sufficient  amount  kill  the  germs  of  roup  In 
houses  where  roupy  hens  have  been?  Is  there  a  better 
fumigalor  than  sulphur,  and  how  Is  It  used?  My  build¬ 
ings  are  large  and  numerous,  and  will  need  a  large 
amount  of  whatever  Is  used  and  It  should  be  reasonably 
cheap  and  easily  used.  Mr.  Mapes  seems  to  think  that 
hens  that  have  had  the  roup  will  not  have  It  again.  Is 
this  so?” 

Fuiuigation,  Spraying  and  Washing. 

The  complete  eradication  of  roup  has  baffled  us  con¬ 
siderably.  We  have  used  various  disinfectants  with 


more  or  less  benefit,  but  completely  to  eradicate  roup 
is  extremely  difficult.  Sulphur  has  given  us  as  good 
satisfaction  as  anything  we  have  used  as  a  fumigator. 
Carbolic  acid  in  water  has  also  proved  beneficial,  and 
we  have  used  local  antiseptic  treatment  with  some 
degrees  of  success.  h.  h.  wing. 

Cornell  University. 

Using  Candles  ot  Formaldehyde. 

I  find  no  statement  that  hens  having  once  had  roup 
will  not  again  take  this  disease,  but  on  the  contrary, 
plenty  of  assurance  that  hens  that  recover  from  roup 
are  weaker,  and  usually  of  little  worth.  Sulphur 
fumes,  present  in  a  closed  room  to  the  extent  of  four 
per  cent  per  volume,  provided  the  walls  have  been 
well  moistened  beforehand,  will  destroy  virulent  dis¬ 
ease  germs  within  12  hours.  Roup  germs  have  not 
been  tried,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they 
also  would  be  killed  by  such  treatment.  Of  course 
the  fowls  that  have  been  exposed  should  be  washed 
in  turpentine  or  camphenol  solution;  otherwise  they 
will  Introduce  the  germs  on  being  readmitted  to  dis¬ 
infected  premises.  Formaldehyde  gas  is  now  preferred 
by  boards  of  health  for  disinfection;  a  convenient  and 
economical  mode  of  administration  is  by  means  of  the 
Lister  fumigatcrs,  the  large-size  candles  of  which 
are  quoted  at  50  cents.  One  such  candle  suffices  for 
1,000  cubic  feet  of  space.  All  cracks  should  be  stopped 
up,  even  the  keyholes,  and  the  room  kept  closed  at 
least  eight  hours. 

Dr.  Owsley  in  the  Poultry  Keeper  for  April,  1890, 
recommends  chlorine  gas  produced  as  follows:  For  a 
room  12x16  feet,  take  four  gallons  of  salt  and  two 
pints  of  sulphuric  acid.  Pour  the  acid  on  the  salt  in 
a  stone  jar  or  glazed  pot.  Keep  room  closed  five 


hours.  Best  moisten  the  walls.  After  each  treat¬ 
ment  the  room  should  be  thoroughly  ventilated  one  or 
two  hours  before  admitting  the  fowls.  Another  way 
to  use  formalin  is  to  dilute  the  40  per  cent  commer¬ 
cial  solution  of  formaldehyde  with  four  to  eight  parts 
of  water,  and  spray  the  walls  and  all  objects.  Keep 
room  closed  the  usual  period,  then  ventilate.  This 
is  an  expensive  method.  julius  nelson. 

New  Jersey  Exp.  Station. 

Corrosive  Sublimate  ami  Salt. 

I  have  no  faith  in  fumigation  except  in  small  and 
tight  apartments.  In  large  and  numerous  buildings 
spraying  will  be  found  much  more  efficacious  and 
just  as  cheap.  At  any  rate,  in  such  a  case  as  yours, 
efficiency  should  not  be  made  of  secondary  import. 
The  following  formula  will  be  found  not  only  com¬ 
plete  death  to  roup,  or  other  disease  germs,  but  also 
to  lice,  nits,  etc.  It  is  a  perfect  cleanser,  as  well  as 
annihilator:  Corrosive  sublimate,  four  ounces;  com¬ 
mon  salt,  four  ounces;  dissolve  in  two  to  four  quarts 
of  water.  When  completely  dissolved  dilute  to  25 
gallons.  With  this  carefully  spray  every  crevice, 
nook  and  corner  of  the  house.  As  the  solution  is 
highly  poisonous,  care  should  be  observed  in  hand¬ 
ling  it.  Increase  proportions  as  required.  Apply  with 
a  fine  spray  pump.  All  movable  woodwork  should 
be  removed  and  thoroughly  drenched,  or  if  easily  and 
cheaply  replaced,  burned.  It  takes  complete  and  care¬ 
ful  work  to  annihilate  disease  germs,  but  this  will 
do  it.  If  the  walls  of  the  houses  are  first  sprayed  with 
soapy  water,  made  from  good  brown  soap,  it  will  make 
the  effect  still  more  potent.  Mr.  Mapes  is  likely  to  be 
correct,  but  I  would  not  breed  from  a  bird  from  which 
roup  germs  had  been  eradicated.  Better  say  it  this 
way — a  fowl  which  had  been  at  one  time  affected  by 
roup  germs.  My  own  opinion  is  that  a  bird  which 
has  had  roup  is  liable  to  take  it  again.  Much  of 
course  depends  upon  the  length  the 
germs  have  been  permitted  to  go,  before 
action  was  taken.  I  should  like  to  know 
result  of  the  spraying.  a.  g.  gilbebt. 
Ontario,  Canada. 

Dampness  Needed  Tor  Sulphur. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  particular  organ¬ 
ism  which  causes  roup  has  not  been  dis¬ 
tinctly  separated  with  certainty  from 
others  of  a  similar  character.  Unless  it 
is  a  much  less  resistant  species  than  cer¬ 
tain  bacteria  which  cause  other  diseases, 
dry  sulphur  fumes  as  they  can  be  used  in 
ordinary  buildings  will  not  destroy  it. 
Sulphur  fumes  are  most  efficient  in  the 
presence  of  excessive  moisture,  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  be  particularly  avoided  in  poultry 
houses,  but  good  results  In  a  general  way 
so  often  accompany  thorough  fumigation 
with  sulphur  that  the  practice  is  prob¬ 
ably  warranted.  Formaldehyde  is  a  much 
better  germicide,  for  it  will  destroy  not 
only  the  vegetative  forms  but  the  spores 
of  most  bacteria.  There  are  different 
forms  of  apparatus  in  use  for  either  gen¬ 
erating  the  gas  or  evaporating  commercial  formalin. 
A  method  which  has  been  suggested  and  used  is  to 
spray  a  hanging  sheet  of  coarse  material  with  forma¬ 
lin,  leaving  it  to  evaporate  in  the  closed  room.  Two 
quarts  of  formalin  evaporated  from  about  100  square 
feet  of  cloth  in  a  room  of  over  2,000  cubic  feet  was 
more  than  sufficient.  I  suspect  that  chlorine  gas 
might  be  found  useful  but  do  not  know  how  efficient 
the  dry  gas  is.  The  use  of  fresh  chlorine  water  was 
once  found  an  apparent  help  in  treating  diphtheretic 
roup.  Poultry  buildings,  however,  are  very  seldom 
tight  enough  for  successful  fumigation.  I  cannot  say 
regarding  immunity  from  the  second  attack  of  roup. 
Personally  I  am  not  inclined  to  let  a  bird  survive  the 
positive  development  of  the  first  attack  unless  of 
special  value.  h.  p.  wheeler. 

Geneva  Exp.  Station. 

DOESN’T  LIKE  MULCHING.— I  was  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  grass  mulch  for  the  orchard,  but  I  think 
it  must  all  depend  on  the  kind  of  soil.  Four  years  ago 
last  Fall  we  built  a  nice  henhouse  and  fenced  off  a 
park  adjoining  where  we  might  shut  in  the  hens  when 
desired.  In  this  the  next  Spring  we  set  nearly  100 
trees  of  kinds  that  fruit  here;  one-half  are  apple, 
with  pear,  peach,  plum  and  apricot  in  rows  between. 
One  end  of  the  lot  comes  to  a  line  fence  where 
the  soil  has  never  been  plowed,  and  the  sod  was  thick 
and  heavy.  There  were  five  trees  set  in  this  sod  about 
one  foot  from  the  fence  and  kept  mulched  witn  the 
mown  grass,  manure,  etc.  The  sod  is  perhaps  five 
feet  wide,  and  contains  five  trees.  The  remaining 
trees  are  cultivated.  The  first  two  seasons  potatoes 
were  planted,  the  next  two  beans,  and  well  cultivated 
and  hoed,  about  four  hills  around  each  tree  left  va¬ 
cant.  The  cultivated  trees  have  done  well  in  growth 
and  borne  some  fruit.  The  trees  in  the  sod  are  about 
two-thirds  in  size;  do  not  look  nearly  as  vigorous 
and  are  more  troubled  by  worms.  Next  Spring  I 
shall  spade  it  up  on  outside  of  the  fence.  The  soil  is 
a  sand  and  gravel  with  a  good  hardpan.  I  should 
like  an  easier  way  than  plowing  and  cultivating 
among  them,  but  wili  have  to  keep  at  it  a.  b. 

South  Lyon,  Mich, 


A  MODERN  STEAM  SPRAYING  OUTFIT.  Fig.  48. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
((ucslions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


More  About  Soapstone  Stoves. 

J.  P.,  Columbus,  Miss. — Where  can  the 
soapstone  stoves  mentioned  on  page  3  be 
obtained? 

Ans. — The  soapstone  stoves  are  made 
in  Vermont,  where  the  stone  is  quarried, 
and  cost,  according  to  size,  from  $10  up. 
They  are  airtight,  in  box  form,  with 
whole  top  lifting  up  so  as  to  take  in 
wood  nearly  size  of  stove.  Used  with 
heavy  wood  the  fire  needs  replenishing 
only  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  the  heat 
is  very  uniform  and  pleasant.  I  think  if 
they  were  advertised  as  other  stoves  are 
they  would  find  many  buyers,  as  they 
are  neat,  durable  and  very  satisfactory, 
both  for  what  they  do  and  for  what  they 
consume.  o.  s.  p. 

Machine  for  Digging  Ditches. 

Several  Readers.— C&n  anybne  tell  of  a 
practical  machine  for  digging  ditches  suit¬ 
able  for  laying  tile? 

Ans. — As  yet  I  have  failed  to  find  any 
machine  that  will  work  satisfactorily 
for  digging  ditches.  Of  course,  many 
people  take  any  ordinary  plow,  and  plow 
as  deep  as  they  can,  and  then  use  shovels 
and  spades  the  rest  of  the  way,  which 
my  men  have  always  found  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  way.  There  have  been  several 
so-called  "ditch-diggers”  on  the  market, 
but  as  yet  I  have  failed  to  hear  of  any  of 
them  that  worked  in  a  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner.  I  should  like  very  much  to  find 
snch  a  machine,  as  it  would  enable  me 
to  save  many  hundreds  of  dollars  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  joiuv  n.  .tackson. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Apples  for  Kentucky. 

1.  TV.  TV.,  Kentucky. — How  do  you  think 
the  following  apples  will  do  in  this  climate, 
Woodford  County,  Ky.:  Greenville,  Hyde 
and  Rolfe?  Are  they  prolific  bearers? 
How  are  they  for  quality  and  keeping? 

Ans. — Greenville  (formerly  called 
Downing’s  Winter  Maiden  Blush),  is  not 
so  late  a  Winter  apple  as  some  other 
kinds,  but  it  is  of  quite  good  quality  and 
will  likely  bo  a  good  early  Winter  va¬ 
riety  in  Kentucky.  Hyde  is  likely  to 
be  only  a  Fall  apple  there.  It  is  a  large 
yellow  and  handsome  apple  of  only  fair 
quality.  Rolfe  is  an  Autumn  variety  of 
very  good  quality,  but  it  is  small  and  not 
highly  colored,  being  yellowish  with 
light  red  striping.  It  is  grown  to  some 
extent  In  the  New  England  States. 

H.  E.  V.  D. 

Native  and  Tropical  Papaws. 

E.  n.  S.,  Victoria  Co.,  Tex. — The  revised 
edition  of  Encyclopedia  Brltannlca  says 
that  in  the  United  States  the  name  papaw 
is  given  to  Asimlna  triloba,  a  small  tree 
of  the  natural  order  Anonacese.  the  fruit 
of  which,  a  large  oval  berry  three  inches 
long,  with  soft  insipid  pulp,  is  eaten  by 
negroes,  but  not  generally  relished  by 
others.  Tell  me  the  difference  between 
this  American  fruit  which  is  found  grow¬ 
ing  from  Michigan  to  Texas  inclusive,  and 
the  custard  apples  or  Anonas  of  Peru, 
West  Indies  and  the  Malay  Islands?  How 
does  it  compare  with  Carica  papaya  of 
South  America?  Are  they  deciduous,  and 
so  adapted  to  such  variety  of  latitude  and 
climate,  and  are  they  in  any  manner  better 
fruits  than  this  almost  unnoticed  native 
American?  I  think  Benj.  Buckman,  of 
Illinois,  said  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  he  had 
grown  papaws  six  Inches  long,  and  with 
quite  a  difference  in  flavor.  My  recollec¬ 
tion  of  this  native  American  fruit  as  seen 
between  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  Cairo,  Ill., 
as  .well  as  in  east  Texas,  Is  that  it  is  well 
worthy  of  a  place  in  every  orchard  where 
fruit  is  grown  for  home  use,  being  from 
five  to  seven  inches  long,  from  one-half  to 

pound  in  weight,  and  of  excellent  taste 
and  flavor  when  ripe. 

Ans. — The  wild  fruit  that  is  commonly 
called  papaw  in  this  country  is  scientific¬ 
ally  known  as  Asimlna  triloba,  and  is 
found  in  the  region  mentioned.  It  is 
very  common  In  Ohio  and  neighboring 
States,  where  I  have  often  seen  the  fruit 
fully  six  Inches  long  and  two  inches  In 


diameter.  The  taste  is  quite  peculiar, 
but  those  who  become  used  to  it,  as  I 
did  when  a  boy,  are  very  fond  of  the 
fruit.  It  Is  both  wholesome  and  nutri¬ 
tious.  Very  rarely  it  may  be  found  in 
cultivation,  but  the  trees,  even  when 
very  small,  are  very  difficult  to  trans¬ 
plant  successfully.  There  are  varieties 
well  worthy  of  cultivation,  and  the  bush 
or  tree  is  handsome  in  habit  and  foliage. 
The  “custard  apples”  and  several  others, 
which  are  the  fruits  of  the  Anonas,  are 
all  tropical,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  are 
very  peculiar  in  appearance  and  fiavor. 
I  like  all  of  them  that  I  have  tasted. 
Some  of  them  are  checkered,  something 
like  pine  cones,  but  they  are  all  very 
soft  and  perishable  when  fully  ripe,  and 
by  no  means  smooth  like  our  native 
papaw.  The  trees  are  partially  decidu¬ 
ous,  but  the  new  leaves  follow  the  old 
ones  very  closely.  The  “melon  papaw,” 
which  is  the  fruit  of  Carica  papaya,  is 
almost  the  size,  shape,  color  and  texture 
of  fiesh  of  yellow  cantaloupes.  They 
have  a  hollow  or  central  seed  cavity. 
The  fiavor  is  quite  insipid  to  most  per¬ 
sons,  but  when  sprinkled  with  salt  is 
rather  pleasant.  The  plant  is  upright 
and  with  very  few  branches,  often  with 
none,  and  can  scarcely  be  called  woody. 
It  is  an  annual  or  nearly  so,  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  tender,  and  will  not  succeed  well 
outside  the  tropics.  A  few  plants  are 
grown  in  Florida.  The  leaves  are  very 
large  and  much  like  those  of  the  cas¬ 
tor  bean.  n.  e.  v.  d. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  tropical  papaw,  Carica 
papaya,  belongs  to  a  different  botanical 
family  from  the  American  papaw,  being 
a  member  of  the  Passifloraceae,  or  Pas¬ 
sion  fiower  tribe.  The  juice  of  the  fruit 
and  the  macerated  leaves  have  the  pecu¬ 
liar  property  of  rendering  meat  tender, 
so  the  tropical  cook.  Instead  of  pounding 
a  tough  steak,  rolls  it  up  in  papaw 
leaves,  or  rubs  it  with  the  fruit.  The 
fruit  Is  medicinally  used  as  a  vermifuge, 
and  also  as  a  cosmetic. 

Moving  Large  Apple  Trees. 

O.  M.  TV.,  No  State. — I  have  some  apple 
trees  that  are  in  bearing  that  I  wish  to 
move,  as  they  are  too  near  to  each  other. 
How  is  the  best  way  and  when  the  best 
time?  Where  can  I  get  scions  of  the 
W'ealthy,  Rome  Beauty  and  Jonathan  ap¬ 
ples,  enough  for  a  few  trees  of  each? 

Ans. — Large  trees  can  be  moved  by 
cutting  back  the  tops  quite  severely  and 
taking  up  as  much  of  the  roots  as  is  pos¬ 
sible.  A  large  ball  of  earth  should  be  left 
fastened  to  the  roots,  by  digging  under, 
prying  it  up  and  sliding  under  a  stone 


Are  Reliable  Seeds 

The  best  crops  come  from  seeos  that  are  Krown  In 
sections  best  suited  to  their  proper  develop¬ 
ment.  in  the  Nortli.  South,  Ea.st  and 
West.  This  is  our  special  business. 

A  Large  Crop 

Is  dependent  upon  the  character  of  the  seed 
you  sow.  We  can  please  you.  EverythinK  for  the 
Garden  and  Kield.  Prices  right  for  choice  stock. 
Pull  and  complete  line  of  Farm,  Garden,  Dairy  and 
Poultry  Supplies.  Write  for  new  catalog  No.  12, 
free.  Handsomer  than  ever;  contalnsrauch  inform¬ 
ation.  All  Faimers  and  Gardeners  should  have  it. 

GRIFFITH  «  TURNER  COMPANY, 

ZOB  N.  Paca  Street, Baltimore,  Maryland. 


Have  You 
Tried 

Pencilaria? 

The  wonderful  fodder 
plant.Yields  three  to  seven 
crops  each  season  from 
one  planting  and  has  pro¬ 
duced  95  tons  per  acre  in  a 
carefully  weighed  test. 
Highly  nutritious  and  relished 
by  cattle,  horses  and  hogs;  does 
well  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Seeds  are  smalt  so  that  ' 
onepound  will  plantan  acre; 

Crows  1  2  Feet  High. 
Price  per  lb.  7.5c,  H  lb.  2.5c, 
Sample  free  if  you  mention 
this  paper.  Ask  for  our  large 
illustrated  catalogue  of  farm 
and  garden  seeds. 

IOWA  SEED  COMPANY, 
Dos  Moines,  Iowa. 


GARDEN,  FIELD  and  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

CLOVER  and  TIMOTHY. 

BEARDLESS  SPRING  BARLEY. 

We  are  recleaners  of  all  kinds  of  Field  Seeds  and 
do  not  mix  Medium  with  Mammoth  Ked  Clover. 
Write  for  Field  Seed  Price  List;  also  1903  Seed  Cata¬ 
logue  mailed  free. 

The  Henry  Philipps  Seed  and  Implement  Co., 
115-117  St.  Clair  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Dibble’s 


SEED  OATS 

roi>s  even  on  the  thinnest  of  land.  Onr 


will  produce  better  croj>s 
varieties  have  produced  over  100  bus.  per  acre  for  entire  crops 
righthcrein  the  Genesee  Valley.  Tney  will  do  equally  well 
on  your  farm.  ‘‘Twentieth  Century  Oats*’  arc  heavy, 
bright,  prolific  and  grow  on  a  good,  stiff  straw, which  stands 
up  well.  Buy  and  sow  this  seed  this  spring  and  another  sea¬ 
son  you  can  supply  yourentire  neighborhood.  Ourcroi>sare 
weedM  twice  while  growing  and  the  grain  Is  thoroughly  cleaned.  Hand- 
Bome  Catalog  Free.  Ask  also  about  our  iked  Potatoee  and  i^eed  Com. 
_  Seed  Crower, 

HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y, 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE. 


-SEEDS- 


n  RE  what  you  want  to  insure  success.  50 
years’  experience,  with  hundreds  of 
testimonials,  proves  their  real  merit.  Send 
for  illustrated  catalogue,  FREE,  contain¬ 
ing  valuable  information. 

WM.  ELLIOTT  &  SONS, 

54  &  56  DEY  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


CUfCpy  pCiC— 20var.  Half  pouud  froo 
0»»kLI  I  LHO  with  every  order  for  (iar- 
don-and  Flower  Seeds,  $1  and  upward,  received  this 
month.  Have  everything.  Binghamton  (N.Y)  Seed  Co. 


BSTABL18HBD  1824. 


boat.  This  can  then  be  drawn  to  the 
new  location  and  slid  into  place.  If  the 
ground  is  allowed  to  freeze  before  dig¬ 
ging  out  the  ball  it  can  be  moved 
with  greater  safety  from  crumbling.  Al¬ 
most  any  of  the  nurseries  in  the  Central 
States  have  the  varieties  mentioned  and 


HIGH-GRADE 

GARDEN  SEEDS 

BRIDQEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  Kast  Nineteenth  Street,  NKW  YORK. 

Descriptive  lllustratod  Catalogue  mailed  free  to  all 
applicants. 


IBBC  for  a  fine 

vigorous  M 

OF  THE  WONDERFUL 

Shasta  Daisy 

From  three  to  four  times  larger  than  the  common 
daisy  and  with  jKitalsof  a  pure  and  glistening  white. 
This  is  all  e.xeeptional  offer.  In  most  cases  only  seed 
<'an  lie  purchased  and  where  plants  are  offered  they 
are  sold  at  50  cents.  The  Sliasta  Daisy  is  jicrfectly 
liardy  and  a  iierennlal  bloomer.  1 1  has  rare  qualities 
as  a  decorative  plant  and  the  flowers  remain  fresh 
for  two  weeks  or  more  after  cutting. 

Vick*s  Garden  and  Floral  Guide 

for  1903 

the  Iwokthat  has  tieen  the  Gardener's  authority  for 
64  years,  t’aluable  alike  for  information  whether 
growing  vegetables  and  Held  crops  or  fio^vers. 

^  SENT  FREE  TO  AM. 

who  write  for  it  5vhether  they  order  the  Daisy  or  not. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS, 

1  5U8  Main  Street,  E,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A  SQUARE  DEAL 

Seed  Com  in  tKe  Ear. 

Extra  selected  Stock  Seed  Ears  of  the 
Shenandoah  Yellow  and  the  Iowa  Silver 
Mine  packed  in  crates.  Ripe  before 
the  Sept,  frost.  Every  grain  will  grow. 
Money  back  if  not  suited. 

Special  Prices  on  OluP  oraers. 
HENRY  FIELD,  Seedsman 
Shenandoah,  Iowa, 


Clean  and  etron^ — the 
kiad  tb4t  grow — tbo  well  kjoomn 

Ford's  Sound  Seeds 

/All  klodfl  for  both  vegeUble  and  flower 
gardens.  Good  quality,  careful  selection,  J 
all  tested.  Catalf^  tells  about  plaoU^y 
k  bulbs,  seeds  and  trees.  Bent  free  now.  . 
FORD  8£ED  CORFANY, 

Deptf  Q^KaTenni^Og 


can  send  scions;  or  the  State  experiment 
station  may  be  able  to  supply  the  few 
that  are  needed.  h.  e.  v.  d. 


Rawson*s 

1908  Seed  Catalogue  for  .Market  Garden¬ 
ers,  published  by  a  practical  gardener, 
teUs  what  are  the  most  salable  and  best 
paying  varieties  and  contains  complete  list  of 

ARLINGTON 

TESTED  SEEDS 

The  best  the  ground  produces. 
Catalogue  free.  Send  for  it. 

W.  W.  RAWSON  &.  CO., 

Seedsmen, 

12-13  Faneuil  Hall  Square, 

Boston,  Mass. 


Everything  for  the  Garden 

Is  the  title  of  Our  New  Catalogue  for  1903— the  most  superb  and 
instructive  horticultural  publication  of  the  day— 190  pages— 700 
engravings — 8  superb  colored  plates  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 

To  give  this  Catalogue  the  largest  possible  distribution,  we  make  the  follow¬ 
ing  liberal  offer: 

Every  Empty  Envelope 

Counts  as  Cash. 

To  every  one  who  will  state  where  this  advertisement  was  seen,  and  who 
incloses  10  Cents  (in  stamps),  we  will  mail  the  Catalogue,  and  also  send 
free  of  charge,  our  famous  SO-Cent  “Henderson”  Collection  of  seeds,  con¬ 
taining  one  packet  each  of  Sweet  Peas,  Large  Mixed  Hybrids  ;  Pansies,  Giant  Pancy  Mixed  ;  Asters, 
Giant  Victoria  Mixed  ;  Big  Boston  Lettuce  ;  Early  Ruby  Tomato  atid  Cardinal  Radish,  in  a  coupon 
envelope,  which,  when  emptied  and  returned,  will  be  accepted  as  a  25-cent  cash  payment  on  any 
order  of  goods  selected  from  Catalogue  to  the  amount  of  $i.oo  and  upward. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO., 

35  &  37  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


Burpee's  Seeds,Phiiadeiphia 

A  postal  addressed  as  above  will  bring  you  Burpee’s  Farm  Annual  for  1903,— if  you  intend  to  buy  Burpee’s  Seeds,— 
otherwise  the  price  is  ten  cents,  which  is  less  than  cost  per  copy  in  quarter-million  editions.  It  is  an  elegant  book  of  184  pages,  besides 
beautiful  colored  plates,  and  tells  the  plain  truth  about  the  Best  Seeds  that  Grow.  Better  write  TO-DAY  I  Do  not  Delay! 
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notes  on  the  ben  DAVIS  APPLE 


I  cannot  help  but  think  that  your  views 
in  regard  to  the  Ben  Davis  apple  are  not 
what  they  would  be  had  you  had  the  same 
experience  as  I.  I  was  born  and  raised  In 
Onondaga,  N.  Y.  My  father  had  two  or¬ 
chards  of  considerable  size,  of  such  apples 
as  Greening,  Spy,  Spitzonburg,  etc.,  and 
you  can  imagine  my  surprise  when  I  picked 
up  my  first  Ben  Davis  apple  and  bit  It. 
But  I  soon  learned  to  like  them  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  is  the  experience  of  most  people. 

Missouri.  H.  M.  WALtiACE. 


B.  N.-Y.— What  other  apples  did  you  have 
to  .select  from  at  the  time?  We  might 
quote  Pope's  well-know'n  lines: 

‘‘Vice  is  a  monster  of  such  hideous  mien, 
Tliat  to  be  hated  only  need  be  seen; 

Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  its  face. 
We  fir.st  endure,  then  pity;  then  embrace." 


Your  experience  is  not  that  of  the  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  large  cities  who  are  to  buy 
our  apples.  You  cannot  make  them  share 
your  views  about  the  flavor  of  Ben  Davis. 
They  will  let  all  apples  alone  rather  than 
eat  it  out  of  the  hand! 

Ben  Davis  Invades  Alaska. 

The  following  from  The  Towa  Pruitman 
is  not  bad: 

*T  met  an  old  acquaintance  here  not  long 
ago.  I  think  that  you  know  him,  a  Mr. 
Davis.  He  retains  the  same  old  arrogant 
manner.  I  presume  that  you  know  his 
reputation  was  gained  from  his  financial 
standing.  He  reminded  me  of  a  near 
neighbor  T  had  in  Towa,  who  always  re¬ 
garded  men  for  their  worldly  w’ealth  and 
honor— more  particularly  for  their  wealth. 
Mr.  Davis,  as  you  well  know,  lacks  refine¬ 
ment.  even  if  he  does  dress  well  and  put 
on  airs,  but  in  spite  of  all  this.  T  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  glad  to  meet  him  and  I  really 
felt  as  if  I  could  eat  him,  which  T  at  once 
proceeded  to  do.  What  a  thrill  of  Joy  It 
would  be  if  I  could  see  the  delightful  Miss 
Dyer  or  the  refined  Miss  Snow,  or  could 
meet  with  Brother  Jonathan  or  Mr. 
Grimes,  and  do  you  know  that  I  scanned 
the  many  arrivals  during  the  Autumn  and 
early  Winter,  hoping,  almost  against  hope, 
that  I  might  see  .some  of  them,  and,  once. 
I  really  thought  that  I  saw  Miss  Dyer  in 
the  distance,  but  on  closer  approach  wa.* 
doomed  to  disappointment  for  I  found 
that  it  was  an  entire  stranger,  and  not 
Miss  Dyer  at  all.  Again,  not  long  ago. 
I  was  deceived  by  a  red  coat  and  thought 
that  there  was  Brother  Jonathan  sure 
enough,  but,  on  closer  approach  found  that 
It  was  only  Mr.  Davis  with  a  dress  In 
imitation  of  Brother  Jonathan.” 

Sitka,  Alaska.  oko.  van  houton. 

Ben  Davis  in  Indiana. 


I  take  several  horticultural  papers,  for 
in  horticulture  I  am  especially  interested, 
and  I  can  say  truthfully,  that  yours  is 
the  best  I  read.  Of  course  you  permit 
articles  from  fellows  I  call  egotists.  Those 
fellows  who  are  eternally  Jumping  straddle 
of  the  Ben  Davis  apple  and  the  Kleffer 
pear,  and  do  not  propose  anything  as  a 
substitute  that  will  produce  as  much  fruit 
of  better  quality  are  simply  considered  in 
our  part  of  the  country  here  as  egotists 
and  nothing  more.  We  all  admit  that  the 
Ben  Davis  is  not  grown  for  quality,  but  It 
is  grown  for  apples,  and  Is  better  than 
none.  The  Kieffer  pear  is  by  no  means  a 
good  pear,  but  everything  else  with  us  will 
blight,  so  what  are  we  to  do?  Follow  the 
"cranks”  and  destroy  our  trees  and  do 
without  fruit?  One  J.  H.  Hale  in  a  talk 
before  the  Indiana  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  some  time  ago  at  Indianapolis  was 
exceedingly  severe  on  the  Ben  Davis  and 
Kieffer  pear.  No  doubt  he  grows  Elberta 
peaches  and  sells  them  for  first-class  fruit. 
The  Elberta  stands  to  the  peach  family  as 
the  Ben  Davis  and  the  Kieffer  does  respec¬ 
tively  to  the  apple  and  pear.  Everybody 
knows  the  Elberta  is  a  peach  of  inferior 
<iuality,  but  it  sells  because  it  looks  well 
and  is  large.  w.  s.  t. 

Franklin.  Ind. 


Fruifs  for  Maine. 

(-1.  Ij.  L.,  Lynn,  Mos.?.— What  fruits  will  do 
well  in  Dexter,  Me.,  such  as  peaches, 
plums,  pears  and  Winter  apples?  The  cat¬ 
alogues  do  not  advise  setting  Stark  in  that 
locality,  but  the  farmers  do.  Would  you 
iidvise  setting  Stark  apples  there;  also  why 
will  not  the  Baldwin  do  well  in  that  neigh¬ 
borhood?  The  farmers  down  that  way  say 
the  Baldwin  dies  young  and  never  does 
well.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it? 

A.\s. — It  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
to  grow  peaches  as  far  north  as  Dexter. 
Very  few  are  grown  in  the  State,  and 
these  only  in  the  southwestern  part.  All 
of  the  other  fruits  named,  however,  will 
do  well.  The  Stark  apple  is  vigorous, 
hardy  and  productive,  and  will  thrive  in 
the  region  named.  It  is  not,  however, 
of  high  quality,  and  is  of  a  dull  color, 
hence  is  not  as  popular  as  some  other 
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varieties.  On  certain  soils  and  in  certain 
locations  the  Baldwin  is  not  satisfactory 
in  eastern  Maine,  but  as  a  rule  it  does 
well  if  top-worked  on  some  hardy,  vig¬ 
orous  stock.  Stark  or  Northern  Spy 
would  be  excellent  for  this  purpose. 
Nearly  all  hardy  plums,  pears  and  apples 
may  be  grown  in  Penobscot  County,  and 
the  grower’s  individual  preference,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  purpose  for  which  the 
fruit  is  to  be  grown,  must  determine  the 
choice  of  specific  varieties.  The  follow¬ 
ing  may  be  named  as  among  the  kinds 
which  do  well:  Apples;  Spy,  Hubbards- 
ton,  Tolman,  Stark,  Grimes,  Hurlbut. 
Pears;  Clapp,  Bartlett,  Sheldon,  Law¬ 
rence,  Howell.  Diel,  Bose.  Plums;  Arc¬ 
tic,  Burbank,  Bradshaw,  Lombard, 
Bavay.  The  last  named  should  be  top- 
worked  on  Lombard  to  insure  hardiness 
of  tree.  w.  m.  munson. 

Maine  Agr’l  Exp.  Sta. 

Evergreen  Vine  for  Fence. 

8.  D.  E.,  Ch-ey on.— What  kind  of  an  ever¬ 
green  trailing  vine  can  I  use  to  cover  a 
woven  wire  fence,  that  stock  on  one  side 
of  enclosure  will  not  eat? 

Ans. — The  Chinese  honeysuckle,  Loni- 
cera  Japonica,  and  Hall’s  honeysuckle, 
Ij.  Halleana,  are  nearly  evergreen  in  this 
climate  and  may  be  altogether  so  In 
Oregon.  They  are  vigorous  and  rapid 
growers  with  sweet  scented  white 
blooms,  changing  to  yellow,  borne  all 
Summer.  Cattle  do  not  relish  honey¬ 
suckles,  and  seldom  eat  the  growths  un¬ 
less  very  closely  confined.  We  know  of 
nothing  better  for  your  purpose. 

Strawberry  and  Fertility  Queries. 

T.  8.,  Nyack,  N.  F.— 1.  Which  are  the  best 
two  or  three  kinds  of  strawberries  for 
sandy  ground?  What  is  the  best  fertilizer 
to  use  on  them,  and  how  much  per  acre 
may  be  used  with  safety?  2.  I  have  a  piece 
of  ground  where  corn  was  grown  last  year, 
that  I  want  to  seed  down  next  Fall.  Will 
it  pay  to  sow  oats  on  It  this  Spring  to  be 
turned  under  later  on,  and  when? 

Ans. — 1.  There  are  few  strawberries 
that  succeed  well  in  light  soil.  Michel’s 
Early,  Success  and  William  Belt  ought 
to  be  satisfactory.  Good  stable  manure 
at  the  rate  of  20  tons  to  the  acre  is  safe 
and  effective.  Any  reliable  high-grade 
chemical  fertilizer,  containing  about  four 
per  cent  nitrogen,  eight  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  10  of  potash  may  he  applied  at 
the  rate  of  1,000  pounds  to  the  acre;  500 
pounds  broadcast  and  harrowed  in  be¬ 
fore  the  plants  are  set,  and  500  pounds 
during  July  or  August,  strewn  along 
the  rows  and  worked  in  during  culti¬ 
vation  time.  2.  Oats  are  better  than 
weeds  as  a  cover  crop  for  Summer. 
They  should  be  thickly  sown,  three 
bushels  to  the  acre  are  not  too  much,  as 
soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked  in  the 
Spring,  and  plowed  down  just  before 
ripening.  It  is  a  question  if  Early  Black 
cow  peas  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  two 
bushels  to  the  acre  in  early  June  would 
not  give  better  results. 


ISTEELHORSECOLLIRS 

Pi  Are  'better  and  cheaper  {  no  hames; 
b  V  will  not  gall  but  care  aore  ahoalder*. 
11  Sensible,  practical,  humane.  Agents 
I  •  make  big  money.  Write  for  descriptive 
I  p  catalog  and  free  territory. 

If  HOWELL  &  SPAULDING  CO. 

/  713  State  Street,  CAKO,  MIOll 


r  PT  Seed  POTATOES  are  Hall's  Superior  Second- 
Lu  I  Crop.  My  free  Catalogue  will  convince  you 
’  t.heir  merits.  .Tohn  W.  Hall.  Marion  Sta  ,  Md. 


TREES  BRED  FOR  BEARING 

Dirictfrom  the  Kurteryfoihi  Grower. 
■West  Michigan  Trees  are  “bred  for 
every  bud  cut  from  the  best  fruited 
bearing  trees.  Insures  stock  true  to  name  and 
variety.  Over  three  million  Apple,  Peach,  Plum, 
Pear  and  Quince  Trees,  Also  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs.  Send  for  beautifully  illustrated 
catalogue.  We  mail  it  free. 

WEST  MICHIGAK  OTRSERIES, 

^  Box  64,  Benton  llarbory  Bleh* 


ClimbingCurrant 

A  NEW  NOVELTY. 

Send  for  Circular. 

E,  H.  FAY  &  SON,  Portland,  N.  Y. 


TREES 


ENTRAL  MICH. 

ARE  FAMOUS  FOR 
HEALTH  &  HARDINESS 

Ours  are  budded  upon  a  branched  root  seedling, 
buds  taken  from  bearing  trees,  dug  by  our  root 
protecting  tree  digger  and  handled  in  our  mam 
moth  storage  celiurs.  Small  fruits  and  everything  in  nursery 
and  greenhouse  lines  true,  to  name  at  wholesale  prices.  We 
guarantee  safe  delivery.  Catalogue  FKES.  |y“Write  to*day. 

CENTRAL  MICHIOAN  NURSERY,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

.  Michi(/at/s  Mammoth  Nunreries.  4 


rm  ruTh  — 

Preserve  Your  Fences 

—  sills,  planking  and  all  other  woodwork  that  is  likely  to  rot,  by  treating  with 

Conservo  Wood  Preservative. 

It  will  pay  you  to  use  it  on  every  stick  of  timber.  Costs  but  a  few  cents  a  stick,  and 
saves  dollars  in  repairs,  by  preventing  decay.  It  also  kills  germs  and  insects,  and  foul 
smells.  We  have  studied  wood  preservation  for  twenty-five  years,  and  believe  Conservo 

—  is  the  best  preservative  that  can  be  made.  We  know  it  is  the  best  now  made. 

SenJ  for  circular,  it  costs  nothing,  and  may  save  much. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Manufacturing  Chemist,  gl  K'lUy  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

ir  iri 


Do  You  Want  Help  on  the  Farm 
this  Summer  ?  If  so,  try 


Hubbard’s  Fertilizers 


They  are  active,  quick,  faithful,  and  to  be  depended  upon. 

They  never  strike  or  quit  work  until  the  crop  is  ready  to  harvest,  then  they  rest, 
and  if  you  will  try  them  this  season,  at  harvest  time  you  will  say  they  deserve  to  rest- 
Our  pamphlet,  “Hubbard’s  Fertilizers  for  1903”,  giving  full  particulars, 
sent  free  to  any  address. 

ROGERS  &  HUBBARD 
MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


Sanderson’s 
High=Qrade  Fertilizers 

are  made  to  supply  the  exact  plant-food 
needed  by  each  particular  crop — ‘  ‘Potato 
Manure,”  “  Corn  Superphosphate,  ” 
“  Fruit  Mixture,”  “  Top-Di-essing  Fer¬ 
tilizer,”  etc.  Sanderson's  Special  con¬ 
tains  10  per  cent  of  potash.  We  will 
.sell  you  these  specially-prepared  ferti¬ 
lizers  at  the  lowest  prices  for  high-grade 
goods.  Let  us  send  you  our  pamphlet  and 
prices  ;  also  FREE  DIARY, 

Sanderson  Fertilizer  and  Chemical  Co., 

NKW  HAVKN,  CONN. 

100%  Investment. 

A  few  dollars  invested  in  Oimamental 
Trees,  Vines,  Plants  and  Flowers  to 
decorate  your  home  and  ysird,  will  add 
double  the  cost  to  its  appearance  or  sell¬ 
ing  value.  Our  catalogue  shows  oiir  fine 
stock  of  large  Maple  and  other  B’orest 
Trees.  Beautiful  Hydrangeas  and  all 
kinds  of  Shrubs  and  Vines.  Also  a  full 
line  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants.  Send  your 
addre.ss  for  catalogue. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

New  Caiiiiaii,  Conn. 

HARDY  ROSE  ^C. 
BUSHES  f  ^each. 

Large,  two-year  old,  field-grown  bushes,  13  inches  lo 
two  feet  high,  with  four  to  seven  branches.  All  line, 
sturdy  bushes;  will  give  a  wealth  of  bloom  the  tirst 
season.  Sent  by  express,  purchaser  paying  charges. 
Over  50  varieties  to  select  from.  Send  for  our  com¬ 
plete  Seed  Catalogue  containing  list. 

KLBKIOGJE  K.  ‘WHEELKK,  Seedsman, 
Box  ISa.  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


7^/6 

Fruit  and  Ornamental. 

Shrubs 

Roses 

Hardy  Plants 

All  the  Best  and  Hardiest  Vari- 
eties.  Large.st  Collections  in 
America.  Illustrated  De.scrip- 
tive  Catalogue  FREE  on  Request. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

Nurserymen— Horticulturists. 

MOUNTHOPE  NURSERIES, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Established  1 840.  Mention  thin  pa{)cr. 


Fairfield  Strawberry 

than  Michel’s  Karly,  BOo.  per  dozen  by  mall.  Circular 
free.  STANTON  B.  COLE,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


CLIMAX 

est  producer.  For  particulars  see  Rural  of  June  21, 
or  send  postal  for  our  new  Berry  catalogue.  Big  stock. 
Best  Berry  Plants  of  all  good  kinds.  Bottom  prices. 

8LAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


Almost  half  a  century  of  fair  dealing  has  given  our  products  that  prom¬ 
inence  which  merit  deserves.  We  still  offer  everything  of  the  best  for 

Orchard,  Vineyard,  Lawn,  Street,  Garden  and  Green¬ 
house.  Seeds,  Plants,  Roses,  Bulbs,  Small  Trees,  Etc., 

sent  by  mail  postpaid,  larger  by  express  or  freight,  safe  arrival  and  .satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Elegant  168  page  catalogue  free,  send  for  it^nd  see 
wliat  values  wegivofora  little  money.  41)years,44greonlumsos,  l  OOOac.-es. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  202,  Painesville,  Ohio. 


THE  GREAT 

First  choice  amonjj  winter  apples 
Is  the  York  Imperial*  Hardy, 
juicy,  fine  flavored,  lonjj  keepinj; 
and  an  enormous  l>earcr.  Should 
be  in  every  orchard.  The  Con¬ 
cord  Ora  pc  is  standard  and  justly 
the  most  popular  on  the  market. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES, 


FRUIT  TRIO 

The  Ulclcy  Peach  is  large, 
rich,  creamy  white  and  delicious. 
.V  fine  early  shipper.  One  of  the 
very  i)est  of  clings.  Tree  hardy. 

Our  stock  of  these  fruits  is  su¬ 
perb.  Free  catalogue  shows  many 
other  choice  varieties  of  each. 

BOX  29,  BERLIN.  MD. 


Western  New  York  Orchard  Spray  Pamps, 

Buy  the  Best  Farming  Utensils,  Horticultural  Imple¬ 
ments,  Spray  Mixtures,  Insecticides. 

Western  New- York  is  noted  for  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  orchards  in  the  world.  Here  are  made  and 
used  the  newest  forms  and  inventions  in  spray 
pumps  and  other  singular  devices.  If  you  wish 
information  on  this  subject,  or  are  thinking  of  buy¬ 
ing  spray  pumps  or  other  horticulture  or  farming 
implements,  send  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  (tell¬ 
ing  how  to  make  spray  mixtures),  which  will  be 
sent  on  application.  We  sell  Spray  Pumps  and 
outfits,  Pruning  Knives,  Shears,  Saws,  etc.  Farm 
Utensils,  Horticultural  Implements,  Insecticides, 
Spray  Mixtures. 

Green’s  Nursery  Co  Rochester,  N.  V. 
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Apples  for  Nova  Scotia. 

ir.  Jj.  It.  G.,  Grand  Pre,  Nova  &'co<ia.— Would 
you  inform  me  what  would  be  the  best 
apple  to  graft  on  Golden  Russet?  This 
variety  is  of  little  or  no  use  in  this  vicinity, 
being  a  very  slow  grower. 

Ans. — There  are  several  good  apples 
for  Nova  Scotia,  one  of  them  being  Gra- 
venstein,  for  which  that  country  Is 
famed  far  and  wide.  McIntosh  Is  also 
well  adapted  to  that  region,  but  neither 
of  these  is  a  good  keeper.  Sutton  is  a 
late  keeper  and  is  to  be  depended  on  for 
crops  when  apples  of  other  kinds  are 
successful.  It  is  especially  well  adapted 
to  the  regions  where  Baldwin  and  R.  I. 
Greening  are  commonly  grown.  These 
are  all  good  for  top-working  on  Golden 
Russet  trees.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

The  Niagara  Peach. 

./.  It.,  Woodinville,  Wash.— Will  the  Niagara 
peach  succeed  where  Alexander  does?  I 
had  about  25  pounds  of  Alexander  peaches 
last  Summer  from  two  trees  four  years 
set.  The  fruit  was  excellent.  I  want  a 
variety  to  follow  them.  If  I  remember 
aright  what  The  R.  N.-Y.  said  about  it, 
it  is  an  extra  fine  peach.  Will  you  give 
me  your  opinion  of  it? 

Ans.— The  Niagara  peach  will  do  very 
well  where  Alexander  succeeds,  but  it 
will  not  follow  It  immediately  in  season. 
There  will  be  a  gap  of  fully  three  weeks 
between  them.  Niagara  is  a  most  excel¬ 
lent  peach,  as  it  is  very  much  like  Early 
Crawford  in  size  and  color  but  is  a  surer 
bearer  and  somewhat  better  in  quality. 
It  is  large,  yellow  and  a  clear  freestone. 
Carman  and  Mountain  Rose  come  nearer 
to  the  season  of  Alexander  than  Niagara 
and  are  both  excellent  in  quality.  All  of 
these  varieties  will  succeed  as  well  as 
the  Alexander,  and  better,  too,  for  they 
are  not  so  subject  to  rot.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Improving  an  Orchard. 

V.  J.  S.,  Gorry,  Pa.— On  a  farm  1  bought 
in  northwest  Pennsylvania  two  years  ago 
there  were  about  200  apple  trees.  Rast  Fall 
I  pulled  out  half  of  them  as  the  orchard 
contained  mostly  common  and  Fall  fruit, 
but  the  remainder  are  good  thrifty  trees. 
They  are  from  eight  to  12  Inches  in  diame¬ 
ter.  Would  you  advise  me  to  graft  them, 
or  are  they  too  large?  What  kind  of  Win¬ 
ter  fruit  would  you  advise  me  to  select? 

Ans. — Trees  are  never  too  old  to  graft, 
although  the  larger  they  are  the  more 
labor  is  necessary  to  do  the  work.  It  is 
a  hard  job  to  climb  about  such  large 
trees,  but  with  good  ladders  an  active 
person  can  put  in  the  grafts  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  varieties  that  will  prob¬ 
ably  pay  the  best  are  York  Imperial, 
Rome  Beauty,  Wagener  and  Jonathan, 
although  there  are  others  that  are  good 
Winter  apples  in  that  section. 

H.  E.  v.  D. 

Rental  of  Nebraska  Farm. 

A  reader,  G.  H.  P.,  has  the  entire  man¬ 
agement  of  a  farm  of  CO  acres  in  south¬ 
eastern  Nebraska,  30  of  which  are  in  fruits 
of  various  kinds,  and  all  planted  and 
grown  by  himself,  except  20  acres  that 
were  set  to  apple  trees  before  he  took 
charge  and  in  very  bad  condition.  He 
wishes  to  know  what  share  he  should  pay 
for  rent.  The  owner  of  the  land  has  paid 
for  all  the  trees  and  plants,  except  those 
grown  on  the  land,  is  constantly  making 
improvements  on  the  farm,  and  from  the 
statements  of  the  tenant  seems  to  be  a 
most  liberal  and  exeellent  landlord.  All 
the  other  expenses  are  borne  by  the  tenant.’ 
A  small  nursery  is  also  being  conducted 
by  him.  The  farm  is  now  valued  at  $6,000. 
The  sales  last  year  amounted  to  $1,200. 

Ans. — This  seems  to  be  a  case  of  two 
good  men  well  met.  One  has  the  capital 
and  the  other  the  brains  to  handle  it. 
From  the  tenant’s  statements  the  im¬ 
provements  on  the  farm  are  largely  of 
his  own  creation,  except  the  buildings 
and  original  fences.  He  has  made  the 
farm  worth  far  more  than  it  would  have 
been  without  his  skill  and  industry.  The 
mistake  is  that  he  has  not  been  making 
these  improvements  on  land  of  his  own. 
Then  he  would  be  in  shape  to  reap  the 
full  rewards,  as  he  deserves,  and  more 
tlian  that,  he  would  have  a  home  of  his 
own.  But  he  has  done  well  for  himself 
and  for  his  landlord  also.  As  I  view 
the  case,  if  the  owner  pays  for  all  build¬ 
ings  and  other  permanent  improvements, 
pays  the  taxes  and  then  gets  one-fourth 
of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  from  the 


farm  he  would  be  doing  very  well.  He 
should  remember  that  the  tenant  is  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  the  value  of  the  place 
by  planting  orchards,  etc.  He  is  getting 
the  benefit  of  his  knowledge  and  skill. 
Whatever  is  for  the  benefit  of  one  party 
is  correspondingly  so  for  the  other.  The 
burden  of  thought  and  worry  falls  much 
more  heavily  on  the  one  who  does  the 
planning  and  conducting  of  the  work, 
and  he  should  have  by  far  the  larger 
share  of  the  profits.  ii.  e.  v.  d. 

Apples  for  Northwestern  France. 

It.  If.,  Lo  Vivier-8ur-Mer,  Prance. — We  have 
in  this  district  the  finest  soil  for  apple 
trees.  They  grow  well,  bear  well,  and  it 
would  be  a  profitable  business  to  plant  de¬ 
sirable  varieties  for  market,  as  the  great 
majority  of  apples  grown  here  are  cider 
apples,  cider  being  the  staple  drink  of  the 
people.  Eatable  and  cooking  apples  are 
grown  here  on  a  small  scale,  though  every 
year  we  have  a  good  demand  for  large 
cooking  apples  from  August  15  till  the  end 
of  October.  We  have  a  local  variety  called 
Gros  Rouget,  which  is  fit  to  ship  about 
the  end  of  September,  and  always  meets 
with  a  ready  sale;  but  we  want  a  variety 
that  should  be  fit  to  ship  about  the  end  of 
August.  I  have  tried  the  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent,  but  it  lacks  color,  is  too  tender 
and  too  early,  as  it  ripens  about  harvest 
time,  and  we  cannot  begin  our  shipments 
before  the  harvest  is  over.  So  we  want  a 
variety  of  apples  acid  or  sour,  large,  very 
firm  and  higlily  colored  which  come  to  full 
size  at  the  end  of  August.  The  tree  musi 
be  vigorous,  hardy  and  prolific.  Of  course, 
I  do  not  require  a  variety  that  would  bear 
a  crop  every  year,  but  trees  which  give 
good  crops  every  other  year  are  not  to  be- 
despised  and  they  would  give  me  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Would  you  tell  us  what  are  the  two 
or  three  best  commercial  varieties  that 
would  suit  my  requirements?  We  do  not 
care  to  grow  Winter  apples  here  as  long 
as  we  find  a  good  market  for  late  Summer 
sorts. 

An«. — While  I  have  never  been  in 
France,  and  do  not  know  well  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  there,  yet  I  have  seen  many 
apples  that  were  grown  there,  and  can 
perhaps  name  varieties  that  will  cover 
the  requirements  of  our  friend.  He  wants 
such  as  are  second  early,  subacid,  large, 
and  by  high  color  he  perhaps  means  red 
striped  or  with  red  cheeks.  In  all  of 
Europe  they  do  not  care  so  much  for  red 
apples  as  for  those  that  are  yellow  or 
green.  Fanny  would  be  one  that  ought 
to  suit  in  all  respects.  Williams  is  an¬ 
other  of  about  the  same  season.  A  little 
later  Wealthy  would  meet  his  wants; 
and  for  a  very  large  apple  of  most  beau¬ 
tiful  appearance  and  fair  quality  the 
Wolf  River  would  be  just  right.  These 
are  all  red  in  color  and  among  our  most 
dependable  American  varieties. 

H.  E.  V.  D. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


1>OTATOKS-Ey.  Ohio,  Six  Weeks  and 
others.  50c.  to  80c.  a  bush.  Catalogue  free 
McAua.ms  Sejsu  Co.,  Columbus  Grove,  O. 


CHOICE  PLANTS 

Strawberries,  Raspberries  and  Blackberries.  Our 
Catalogue  fully  describes  some  of  the  best  of  the  new 
varieties  of  strawberries:  Chellie,  OomPaul,  Eairfleld, 
Challenge,  Lyon,  Doran,  Dewey,  Hero.  Minute  Man, 
Sutherland,  Uncle  Sam,  Miller,  and  many  other  varie¬ 
ties.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  W.  GRAHAM,  Box  342,  Afton,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry 

O.  A.  JOHNSON,  Manokln,  Md. 


The  Maule  Seed 


for  1903  is  free  to  all  interested  in  gardening  who  mention 
this  paper.  If  you  want  an  up-to-date  garden  you  ought 
to  have  it,  the  best  seed  catalogue  I 
have  ever  published.  The  first  edition 
alone  costs  over  $37,000.  Address 


WM.  HENRY  MAULE, 

1711  Filbert  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


DO  YOU 


THE 


KNOW  LIVINGSTON  TOMATO  MAN? 

WE  ARE  ORIGINAL  INTRODUCERS  OF 

Beauty,  Stone,  Acme,  Paragon,  Favorite,  Perfection,  Etc.,  Etc. 

THESE  TOMATOES  lmv«  itmdu  us  famous  tlio  world  over.  You 
ought  to  get  your  TOMATO  Seed,  at  least,  from  tis.  Try  it  once— just  oiico 
is  all  we  ask.  Our  SEED  ANNUAL,  1  04  pages.  FREE. 

THE  LIVINGSTON  SEED  CO.,  Box  309,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


HARRIS’  SEEDS 


From  the  Grower  to  the  Sower 

Wholesale  Prices  to  All.  They  are  not 
“cheap  seeds,’’  but  the  best  seeds  grown, 
at  prices  which  dealers  often  have  to  pay  for  seeds  not  so  good.  We  raise  them  on  onr  own  farm 
and  save  middlemen’s  profits.  We  raise  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Seed  Potatoes  and  al’ 
kinds  of  Farm  Seeds.  Large  Catalogue  free.  Don’t  miss  seeing  it.  Send  us  your  address  now 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Moreton  Farm,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 
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f  IS 


S^Os 


Varieties  of 

_  _  FLOWER  SEEDS 

ill  high  griids  ONLY  IHa 
Our  beautiful  i  11  us-  ■  v  w 
trated  new  catalogue  of 
flower  and  vegetable  seeds 
Free  with  every  order. 
All  choicest  Northern 
Grown.  Send  today 
8.  3t.  I8BKI.L  a  (  0. 
nr,.!.  R,  JACKSON,  niCB. 


eralo  piTc.-s 


—Most  popular  varletie.s. 
'Early  and  Late.  Mod- 


Seed  Potatoes-  x'-.u.i'iy  uijti  jjttbt;. 

- -  Satisfaction  guaranteed  to  i)urchascrs. 

C.  W.  BURNETT,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 


POTATOES 


MAINE  GROWN. 
Fifty  varieties.  Ad¬ 
dress  CARTER  &  COREY,  Presque  Isle,  Maine,  or 
310  Washington  Street,  New  York.  Catalogue.  Snip, 
ments  can  be  made  either  from  Maine  or  New  Yoi  k. 

Irish  Cobbler  Potatoes 

200  bushels  Choice  Seed  Stock.  This  Is  one  of  the 
earliest  and  best  quality  i)Otatoes  grown.  Stock  guar¬ 
anteed  strictly  pure.  Prices  on  application  State 
quantity.  .  Also  the  finest  White  'rurnlp  Radish 
grown.  15c.  per  packet.  EDW.YRD  RIGG,  .IR., 
.Set!«lsman,  Hurlli'gton.  N.  J. 


ftp  Yellow  8-rowed  Corn;  White  Star  Oats, 

V  L  L  1 1  first  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Beardless  Bar- 
ijrrM  ]ey,*l  per  bu.  POTATOES— Cobblers,  6 
Weeks,  Ohios,  Raleighs.  20  kinds.  Do- 
scription  II  kinds  Field  Beans  and  yields.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  free  package  Iceberg  Lettuce. 

SMITH’S  POTATO  FAKM,  Manchester,  N.  Y. 


ONION  SEED— Southport  Globe, 
MEEKER’S  SMOOTHING  HARROW. 

Send  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

THE  C.  O.  JBLLIFF  MFG.  CO.,  SoU'l'UPOllT,  CONN. 


210  Kinds  for  16c. 

It  is  a  fact  thatSalzer’s  secfis  are  found  In, 
more  gardens  and  on  more  farms  thaiij 
any  other  in  America.  There  Is  ^ 
reason  for  this.  We  own  and  op¬ 
erate  over  5000  acres  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  our  choice  seeds.  In  order  to  , 
induce  you  to  try  ttiem  we  inako  i 
'ttie  following  unprecedented  offer:| 

Fop  16  Cents  Postpaid  ^ 

25  sorts  wonderful  onions, 

25  sorls  elegant  eabbage, 

15  sorls  msgnillrent  carrots, 

25  peerless  lettuce  varieties, 

25  rare  luscious  radish, 

20  splendid  heet  sorts, 

75  gloriously  beaiillful  flower  seeds,’ 

In  all  210  kinds  positively  furnisliing 
buslielsof  cliarniing  fiowprs  and  lots 
and  lots  of  choice  vegetables,  I ogeth-, 
er  with  our  great  catalogue  telling  all , 
about  Macaroni  Wheat,  Bllllun  I»ol- 1 
lar  OrasA,  Teosinte,  Brenius,  Si)eltz,’' 
etc.,  all  for  only  10c.  in  stamps  and 
.^llis  notice. 

Onion  seed  nt  but  OOe.  a  pound. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO.. 

La  Crosse,  Wis. 


„  Besf.in  the  World.  , 

None  so  low  m  price.  Largest  illustrated 
I  seed  catalogue  ever  printed,  FREE.  En- 1 
graving  of  every  variety.  Price  only  1 
cent  per  pkg,  and  up.  A  lot  of  ext  ra  1 
'  packages,  rare  sorts,  presented  FREE 
with  every  order.  Send  name  and  address 
by  card  or  letter. 

H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  Illinois., 


Oats 


65e  a  bu.  aud  up. 

The  cleanest, 
heaviest,  best 
yieUiinjf  oats  are  MichiKfan  Nortliern  Grown.  Ilaniiuuii(IN 
NjiiiipIpsh,  llaiiiiiioiurH  Kiitrllsli  Wonilpr,  t'zur  of  Huhtila  niiH 
Homier  the  four  best  varieties.  Rust  proof,  stift 
straw,  have  yielucil  220  Ini.  jicr  acre.  Cataloif  describing; 
these  oats  an<i  all  other  farm  seeds  free  on  request. 

II.4KKY  N.  JI.\.n.>10.M>  .SEED  I.ld. 

,  Hay  City,  nirlt. 

ASPARAGUS  SEED^SSnSliioS 


ROCKY  FORD 


SEED 


1,000  lbs.,  carefully  selected  under  my  personal 
supervision  in  Colorado  last  Fall. 

PORE  IRON  COW  PEASir,JS,r^ 

ticnlars  O.  H.  MATHIS,  Blackvihe,  S.  C. 

potatoes-- Bovee,  Carman,  Cobbler,  Uebron.O  Wk.s. 
■Queen,  Ohio.  Bose.  85  kinds.  C.W.  Ford.  Fisher,  N.Y. 

CECOND-CROP  SEED  I’OTATOES-Maturc 
,  earlier,  yield  more  and  larger  potatoes  than  any 
other  seed.  1  grow  tlieni.  Catalogiio  frt^e. 

ALF.  A.  WHITTINGTON,  Marion  Station,  Md. 


Second-growth  Seed  Potatoes,  $1.25 
I  III  wdlw  per  bushel;  Home-grown  Crimson 
Clover  Seed,  $3  per  bushel;  Cow  I’eas,  $1.75  perbu. 

JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milfonl,  Del. 


Dr/|  Sujiply  your  ground  with 
nitrogen  from  t'he  air,  and 
add  humus  to  the  soil.  This  can  be  done  by  the  u.se 
of  Southern  Cow  Peas,  which  are  recommended  by 
lending  agricultural  papers  and  Experiment  Stations 
for  the  building  up  tiiid  making  i>rofilable  of  ail  run¬ 
down  soils.  Whippoorwill  at  $l.!i5  per  bushel  61)  lbs.: 
Clay’s  or  Unknown  at  $1.25  per  bushel.  Cash  with 
order.  WM.  B.  ELLIS,  Fort  Valley,  Ga. 
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XY  thoosand 


Apple  Trees.  Best Cominsrcial Sorls 

clean,  smooth,  thrifty:  no  end  In 
roots.  Peach,  Plum,  Pear,  (Tierry,  Quince, 
etc.,  cheap.  Woodview  Nurseries.  Mt.  hoilv  SPRinns  f- 
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pE  GROWN  BEAR  I  N&*TREES 

wTREE- 


OUR  BOOK 
HOWTOGROW 
FRUIT 

TITUS  NURSERYNimhSvNEB 


FREIGHTpay7t 


Strawberry  Plants 

by  dozen  or  thousand.  Send  for  price-list. 
WILLIAM  PALMER,  Grooms,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Culture. 

By  M.  Ceawpokd.  Over  40  years’  experience. 
A  60-page  Book— not  a  catalogue.  Send  10  cents 
for  a  copy,  read  it,  then  return  it  andgetyoui 
money  back  if  you  want  to. 

M.  CRAWFORD  COMPANY, 

Bor  1005.  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio 


A  NEW  STRAWBERRY. 

Estimated  yield  700  bu.  per  acre. 
NettedWOO.OOper acreforus.  Beau¬ 
tiful,  round  as  an  orange,  large, 
good  quality.  75  other  varieties. 
Many  new  Raspberries,  Blackber¬ 
ries  and  other  fruits,  especially 
some  new  apples.  Our  new  Cata- 
all  about  it.  Sent  free. 


logue  tells 

W.  N.  SCARFF, 

New  Carlisle, _ * 


Ohio. 


Ho.  15 
Iron  Afse 
Combinod 
Sinifb*  Wheel 
.  lliMs  Hill  ftnd 
Drill  Seeder. 


Iron  Age 


Iinpleiiieiitshave  helped  uiakecrops 
larger,  expense  smaller.  There’s 
a  long  line  of  Iron  Age  tools 
for  farm  and  gar¬ 
den  work — every 
one  a  winner  ! 

Tliey  are  fully  described  in  the 


No.  B 
^  Iron  Ape 
lionte  Iloe 
iLnd  Cultirptor 


New  Iron  Age  Book 


No.  12 
Iron  Ape 
Wheel  Plow 
and  Cultivator 


It  will  give  yon  ideas.  Itshows  the  tools  by  large,  accurate 
wood  engravings,  “just  as  tliey  iire,’’  gives  pri.-es  and  all 
details.  Wliethcr  yon  liavo  a  quarter  acre  garden 
or  a  great  big  I'ann  .von  can  find  the;  tools  you 


No.  70  Iron  Apo 
CombiiHMl  Pivot 
and  Fixed  U'heel 
Kidlopriihivalor 


need  described  in  this  book.  It  is  Free 

TEMAN  MFG.  CO 
Box  102, 
Grenloch,  N.  J. 
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CONN.  FRUIT  GROWERS  MEET. 

The  Connecticut  Pomological  Society’s 
annual  meeting,  February  4-5,  called  out  a 
large  attendance.  The  various  sections  of 
the  State  were  represented,  and  there  were 
visitors  from  several  other  States.  Presi¬ 
dent  Platt  said  that  the  past  year  was  a 
fruitful  one.  The  peach  outlook  for  the 
coming  season  is  poor,  as  a  sudden  cold 
snap,  December  9,  following  mild  weather, 
destroyed  a  large  portion  of  the  fruit  buds. 
The  apple  crop  was  large  and  excellent. 
Most  of  it  was  sold  at  moderate  prices. 
Some  commission  sales  made  In  the  Fall 
were  very  discouraging.  He  spoke  of  the 
need  of  an  established  fruit  exchange  to 
take,  grade  and  label  such  fruits  as  ap¬ 
ples,  and  iind  in  Europe  or  other  parts  of 
our  ow'ii  country  a  paying  market  for  our 
surplus.  The  need  of  such  a  system  will 
be  more  apparent  as  plantings  increase  and 
spraying  makes  orchards  more  uniformly 
fruitful.  Large  crops  in  future  may  be 
expected  more  frequently  than  in  the  past, 
and  new  ways  of  handling  will  be  neces¬ 
sary.  Secretary  Miles  reported  a  member¬ 
ship  of  480,  a  net  gain  of  112  during  the 
year.  The  Society  held  14  additional  meet¬ 
ings  during  the  year,  taking  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  together  those  interested  in 
fruit.  Eight  fruit  institutes  were  conduct¬ 
ed  by  invitation  of  Granges.  In  cooperation 
with  the  New  Haven  Experiment  Station, 
more  orchard  statistics  than  usual  were 
collected.  A  complete  list  of  apple  and 
peach  growers  in  the  State  was  sent  to 
leading  fruit  buyers  in  eastern,  western 
and  southern  markets,  and  as  a  result 
Connecticut  peaches  were  in  increased  de¬ 
mand,  many  buyers  being  attracted  to  the 
Slate  for  the  lirsL  time.  State  Entomolo¬ 
gist  Britton  said  that  best  results  in  de¬ 
stroying  San  Jos6  scale  have  been  obtained 
by  the  use  of  the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur 
mixture.  Whale-oil  soap  is  difficult  to  dis¬ 
solve  amd  not  fully  effective.  So  much 
damage  lias  been  reported  from  the  use  of 
forms  of  kerosene  that  he  does  not  care 
to  recommend  it.  The  lime,  salt  and  sul¬ 
phur  mixture  washes  off  readily  if  a  rain 
comes  soon  after  applying,  but  if  it  once 
becomes  tlioroughiy  dry,  it  sticks,  some¬ 
times  remaining  for  six  niunths.  The  mix¬ 
ture  is  disagreeable  to  use.  Protection  for 
face  and  hands  is  necessary  if  one  has 


Prof.  G.  Harold  Powell,  of  the  U.  R. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  spoke  on  cold 
storage  and  fruit  exfiorts.  Mature  fruit 
is  less  liable  to  scald  in  cold  storage  than 
immature.  Fruit  intended  for  storage 
should  be  put  in  the  cold  house  as  soon  as 
possible  after  picking,  as  any  ripening  that 
takes  place  between  picking  and  storage 
is  an  injury  to  keeping  quality.  Bartlett 
pears  delayed  three  or  four  days  were 
soft  in  two  or  three  weeks  of  storage,  while 
fruit  stored  at  once’ was  in  prime  condi¬ 
tion  at  the  end  of  five  weeks.  Kieffer  pears 
stored  at  once  in  low  temperature  were 
in  prime  condition  in  April,  but  when  de¬ 
layed  10  days,  though  still  firm  when 
stored,  softened  and  discolored  at  the  core 
in  30  days.  Fruits  that  ripen  quickly,  are 
stored  in  hot  weather,  and  held  but  a  short 
time,  like  peaches,  early  pears  and  apples, 
should  be  put  in  ventilated  packages,  so  as 
to  become  thoroughly  cooled  as  soon  as 
possible.  Winter  apples  should  not  be  put 
in  packages  that  are  permanently  open. 
The  loss  in  shriveling  will  exceed  the  gain 
in  rapid  cooling.  To  sum  up,  the  essen¬ 
tials  for  successful  cold  storage  of  fruits 
are:  Good  cultural  conditions,  careful 
spraying,  well  matured  fruit,  and  quick 
storing  after  picking. 

Officers  elected  were:  President,  A.  G. 
Gulley.  Storrs;  vice-president.  J.  M.  Hub¬ 
bard,  Middletown:  secretary,  H.  C.  C. 
Miles,  Milford;  treasurer,  R.  A.  Moore, 
Kensington;  county  vice-presidents.  Hart¬ 
ford,  L.  C.  Root,  Farmington;  New  Haven, 
Walter  H.  Baldwin,  Cheshire;  Fairfield,  J. 
Frank  Elwood,  Westport;  Litchfield,  J.  H. 
Putnam,  Litchfield;  Middlesex,  Harvey 
Jew'ell,  Cromwell;  New  London,  W.  C. 
Baker,  Lebanon;  Windham,  L.  O.  Ha.skins, 
Scotland;  Tolland,  G.  G.  Tillinghast,  Ver¬ 
non. 

This  Society  makes  a  specialty  of  field 
meetings  during  the  growing  season.  Any¬ 
one  from  a  neighboring  State  who  hears 
about  one  of  these  next  Summer  and  does 
not  go,  will  miss  more  than  he  knows.  As 
a  combination  of  business  and  amusement, 
they  are  even  a  more  striking  success  thaai 
a  square  meal  of  buckwheat  cakes,  maple 
syrup  and  homemade  sausage  to  a  hungry 
man  who  has  been  doing  chores  for  an 
hour  on  a  cold  morning.  w.  w.  h. 


uiuch  spraying  to  do.  A  liberal  use  of 
vaseline  on  exposed  parts  is  recommended. 
Stereopticon  pictures  of  various  forms  of 
the  scale  were  shown.  Dr.  G.  P.  Clinton, 
of  New  Haven,  spoke  on  diseases  of  the 
apple.  There  are  250  species  of  fungi  affect¬ 
ing  the  apple;  iUU  kinds  have  been  report¬ 
ed  in  this  country.  In  Connecticut  there 
are  a  dozen  injurious  species.  The  methods 
of  lighting  must  be  in  general  along  pre¬ 
ventive  rather  than  curative  lines.  Careful 
selection  of  nursery  stock,  thorough  cul- 
livation,  the  removal  of  dead  twigs,  and 
spraying  are  helpful. 

B.  J.  Case,  of  Sodus,  N.  Y.,  spoke  on  the 
fruit  evaporating  industry.  In  northern 
Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  last  season  800  car¬ 
loads  of  evaporated  apples  were  made, 
representing  24,000,000  pounds  of  apples, 
enough  to  make  120,000,000  pies.  Allowing 
each  pie  to  occupy  one  foot  of  space, 
enough  apples  were  evaporated  In  a  sec¬ 
tion  15  miles  wide  and  30  long,  to  make  a 
string  of  pies  from  New  York  across  the 
ocean  to  Liverpool;  another  from  Boston 
to  Havre,  France;  another  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco,  continuing  to  Honolulu, 
Manila,  Hong  Kong  and  Bekin;  and  then 
there  would  be  left  nearly  9,000,000  pies  for 
a  fruit  growers’  feast.  Acting  Director  L. 
A.  Clinton,  of  Storrs,  Conn.,  spoke  on  Till¬ 
age,  Cover  Crops  and  Soil  Conditions.  'To 
get  good  crops,  the  conditions  must  be 
favorable.  What  is  lacking  in  the  soil  must 
be  supplied.  The  soil  acts  as  a  reservoir 
for  moisture.  In  western  irrigation  ex¬ 
periments  it  has  been  found  that  an  acre 
of  land  in  fairly  moist  condition  contains 
water  enough  to  give  a  drink  for  1,000  cows, 
'i'illage  puts  the  soil  in  condition  so  that 
the  plant  can  respond  to  its  utmost.  Stir¬ 
ring  soil  raises  temperature  in  Spring. 
The  surface  should  be  kept  dry  and  finely 
pulved'ized,  as  this  arrests  evaporation. 
Tillage  may  be  overdone,  so  that  the  veg¬ 
etable  matter  in  the  soil  is  actually  burned 
up.  Cover  crops  hold  plant  food,  prevent 
soil  washing,  keep  surface  from  packing, 
act  as  a  digester  of  plant  food,  and  take 
nitrogen  from  the  air.  A  mixture  of  sev¬ 
eral  seeds,  such  as  clover,  rye  and  turnips, 
is  recommended,  so  that  where  one  does 
not  take  the  land  may  be  covered  with 
another.  President  A.  N.  Brown,  of  the 
Peninsular  Horticultural  Society,  empha¬ 
sized  the  need  of  better  transportation  fa¬ 
cilities,  and  more  cai’eful  methods  of  grad¬ 
ing  and  packing.  In  the  present  crowded 
condition  of  the  fruit  markets  the  outlook 
is  encouraging  only  to  those  who  use  the 
most  improved  methods  in  production  and 
distribution.  A.  Warren  Patch,  of  Boston, 
gave  the  commission  man’s  view  of  the  sit¬ 
uation.  The  market  is  not  overstocked 
with  first-class  fruits,  but  is  often  bur¬ 
dened  with  iower  grades.  We  should  pro¬ 
duce  varieties  that  people  want,  use  neat 
packages  and  pack  honestly. 


Grass  Under  Pine  Trees. 


J.  II.  P.,  Vhatnbershurg,  Pa.— How  can  1 
make  grass  grow  under  pine  trees?  I  have 
a  number  of  them  on  my  lawn,  hut  have 
been  unable  to  induce  the  grass  to  grow 
around  them.  Is  there  any  fertilizer  that 
would  counteract  the  bad  effect  of  the 
trees  on  the  ground? 

An.s. — Thick  Winter  mulches  of  stable 


manure,  raked  off  in  the  Spring,  or  ap¬ 
plications  of  ground  bone  and  wood 
ashes  at  the'  rate  of  five  pounds  of  the 
bone  and  a  peck  of  ashes  to  each  square 


rod  will  stimulate  the  grasses  to  some 
extent  if  the  shade  is  not  too  dense,  but 
nothing  is  very  effective  as  an  antidote 
to  the  caustic  effect  of  decaying  pine 
needles.  They  should  be  carefully  swept 
from  under  the  trees  as  often  as  neces¬ 
sary. 


EVERGREENS 


Hardy  aorta,  Nuraery  grown,  for  wind, 
breaka,  ornament  and  hedgea.  i’repaid.$l 
to  $10  per  100-60  Great  Bargains  to  aeioct 
from.  Write  at  once  for  free  Catalogue 
and  Bargain  Sheet.  Local  Ageata  wanted. 

Evergreen  Qypjj0g  |||^ 


Da  HiiljSpecialiit, 


Glenwood  Nurseries 

Most  complete  assortment  of  choice 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines. 

Bend  for  nescrlptive  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
THK  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  MOKRISVILIfBl,  PA. 
60  miles  from  New  York;  30  miles  from  Philadelphia 


I  II  ABC  the  strawberry  for  which  I  was  awarded 
LiUuAd  a  medal  at  Pan-American  Exposition. 
About  .'■>0  cliolce  varieties:  $2.25  to  $2.50  per  1,000.  Send 
for  estimate  of  varieties  wanted.  Catalogue  free. 
W.  S.  TODD,  Greenwood,  Del 


up 

Mlchlg.'in  Nortli- 
ern  Crown  is  the 

earliest  and  produces  largest  crops.  Hammond’s  Sixty  Day 
Flint,  Amfrlraii  I’ride,  Bare  IlurHe  Dent  and  Thoroughbred 
White  Dent  are  the  4  famous  varieties  tod.ay.  American  Pride 
made  197  i)u.  shelled  corn  per  acre.  Fifteen  other  sorts.  100 
page  catalogue  fully  describiug  these  wonderful  corns  sent  on 
reemest.  HAKKY  N.  IIAIIMOM)  SEED  I’OJIPANY,  Ltd. 

Dox43,  Hay  City,  IHieh. 


75000  Peach  and  60000  AppleTrees 

Low  prices.  MARTIN  WAHL,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Money  in  Strawberries 

'  Ip  tou  get  Good  Plants.  One  of  my  cus- 
[  tomers  the  past  season  sold  1600  worth  of 
I  Strawberries  from  one  acre.  I  sold  him  the 
I  plants  for  ^0.  You  can  do  the  same  if  you  buy 
*  the  best — and  that’s  the  kind  I  have.  Cata- 
lloguel  H.  LIGHTFOOT,  Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Rhubarb  Roots 

Linnasus,  Victoria  and  Queen.  Send  for  prices 
stating  quantity  wanted.  Also  Asparagus  Roots. 
EUGENE  M’JI.LETT,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


rinii  TPCCC  General  assortment,  $2  to  $3  per  lOO. 
LAun  I  riLLO  Also  plum,  pear  and  cherry  trees. 
Circular  free.  R.  S.  Johnston,  Box  4,  Stoekley.  Del. 


TnrrC— One  dollar's  worth  up  at  wholesale  prices; 
I  rlLLO  secure  variety  now,  Spring  payment;  80- 
page  catalogue.  G.  C.  STONE,  Wholesale  Nurseries, 
Dansville,  N.  Y.  Established  35  years. 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 
•r.arje!^urgery.  OTHERS  FAIL 

"Fruit  Book  Free.  RcbuU  of  78  years'  experience 

^STARK  BROS,  Louisiana,  Mo.;  Dansville,  N.  Y.;  Etc 


TROUSAND 


PEACH  TREES.  Bast  Varieties. 

as  many  Apples,  Plums,  Cherry, 
Etc.,  cheap.  Catalogue  free. 
WOODVIEW  NURSERIES,  MT.  HOLLf  SPRINGS,  PL 


Strawberry  Plants 

and  Seed  Potatoes. 

How  to  Grow  Biggest  Crops. 
Finest  Fruit. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Send  for  it.  Bargains  in  New 
Varieties. 

rUANSBURGH  &  PEIRSON, 
Leslie,  Mich. 


20,000  Quarts 


to  the  acre  from 
our  plants.  List 

free.  KEVITT  PLANT  FARM,  Athenia.N.  ,1. 


rie  New  Auto  Strawberry— $10  per  M.  The 
Largest,  Most  Productive.  Marketable  Strawberry 
Irown.  Fruited  three  seasons  with  perfect  success, 
jreat  Money  Maker.  Plants  In  quantity.  Also  all 
ither  leading  varieties.  „  , 

JNO.  M.  RICKARDS  &  SON,  Camden,  DeL 


Yur  Strawberry  Plants  pay  yon  to  plant.  They  are 
^  grown  on  new  land,  and  the  best  soil  in  the 
vorld.  Every  plant  is  sure  to  grow  and  produce  large 
irops  of  big  berries  Our  catalogue  Is  different  from 
my  other,  and  do  not  forget  .that  the  new  Cardinal 
laspberry  is  a  winner.  Catalogue  free. 

F.  W.  DIXON,  Holton,  Kan. 


Lady  Garrison  Strawberry  Plants 

for  sale.  The  great  moneymaker.  Order  early  as 
everybody  wants  to  set  them.  500,000  Plants  Bubach. 
Kansas  Blackcap,  Cumberland  and  Miller  Raspber¬ 
ries.  Also  Lucretia  Dewberry.  Catalogue  free. 

FORK  BRANCH  NURSERIES,  Dover,  Del. 


80  VARIETIES 


BE.ST  NEW  and 
Standard  Straw’by, 
Ras'byand  Blk’by. 
Plants,  Vigorous,  Heavy  Rooted  and  True  to 
Name.  Guaranteed  to  reach  you  in  good  condition. 
High  quality,  and  low  prices.  Largo  catalogue  FREE 
A.  R.  WESTON  &  Co.,  Box  G,  Bridgman,  Mich.* 


SMALL  FRUITS. 

_  Standard  and  improved  varieties  of  Raspberries, 

Blackberries,  Gooscl>crric5,  Currants,  Grapes,  Strawlicrries, 
•to.  pUnt  (frown  nnd  ffuamntoed  bj  m«.  Ship  only  clean,  tIjotoui. 

w«ll  rooiod,  fre#h  dug  plnnU  thnt  glr*  resulU.  Writ*  for  Ut«  onUlog. 

Allen  L.  Wood,  Wholesale  Grower,  Rochester.N.Y. 


GLADIOLI 

Our  Motto:  Quality  First.  We  have, 
however,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  supply 
all  demands.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

ARTHUR  COWEE, 

“Moadowvale  Farm.”  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

United  States  Grower  and  Representative 
of  GROFF’S  HYBRIDS. 


B 


EKUY  Fbpits.— My  1903  catalogue  tells  the  whole 
story  about  growingGO  varieties  of  berry  fruits  and 
prices.  B.  F.  Smith.  Drawer  C.,  Lawrence, Kan. 


P’or  otir  Catalogue  of  Small  Frtiit  Plants, 

also  our  32-qmirt  crate  and  quart  basket,  address 
H.  H.  AULTFATHER,  Minerva,  Ohio. 


GREAT  CROPS  OF 

STRAWBERRIES 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 

The  best  book  on  strawberry  growing  ever 
written.  It  tells  how  to  grow  the  biggest  crops  of 
big  berries  ever  produced.  The  book  is  a  treatise 
on  Plant  Physiology  and  explains  how  to  make 
plants  bear  Big  Berrle.s  and  Lots  of  Them. 
The  only  thoroughbred  scientifically  grown 
Strawberry  Plants  to  be  had  for  spring  planting. 
One  of  them  Is  worth  a  dozen  common  scrub 
plants.  They  grow  BIG  RED  BERRIES.  The 
book  Is  sent  free  to  all  readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  Send  your  address  to 

R.  M.  KELLOGG,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


The  President 

The  finest  new  strawberry  now  on  the 
market.  Largest  size  and  brightest  color. 
Send  for  circular.  Price,  $10  per  hundred, 
$3  per  dozen,  by  mail. 

THOMAS  R.  HUNT, 

Originator.  Lambert ville,  N.  J. 


Premo 
Dewberry 

The  carllCHt  and  most  productive 
Blackberry  variety.  Very  large,  jet 
black,  firm  and  solid.  Crop  riptms  rap¬ 
idly.  TlUa  is  tlie  berry  to  plant  for 
profit.  Write  at  once  for  price,  and  particulars. 

Mycr  A  Son,  Brldipevllle  Nuriterlea, 
BrtdgevUle,  l>el. 


100  Varieties.  If  yott  wish  the 
best  and  earliest,  you  must  pl.aut 
Mrs.  Miirk  Hanna,  Howell  aud 

. toCweeks.  ‘/J00,<>00  Early  Jersey 

Wakefield  Cabbage  aud  Lettuce  Plants  really  to  plant  any  time.  Uartly  tfiirysnuthemums.  llahllas, 
Tobacco  Dust,  etc.  Address  Originator,  MARK  T.  THOMPSON,  RiO  ViSta,  Va. 


I  nnn  nnn  strawberry  plants 

I  _  II II II  _  IIIIIJ  them.  Thompson’s  Karliest,  Mark,  1 
■  ■  MM  W  ■  MM  MM  MM  Aroma  will  prolong  the  season  from  5  t< 


STRAWBERRY 


Raspberry  aud  Blackberry  Plants.  A  Itirge  I 
and  fine  stock.  All  of  the  best  new  and  old  | 
standard  varieties. 


plants  as  well  as  seeds  are  the  best.  Onr  Cat.alogue  is  valual)le,  both  In  information  and  low  | 
I  price  of  stock.  Don’t  fail  to  send  for  it.  It  may  be  worth  dollars  to  yon. 


04 WO  KIMIGHT  A  SON,  Sawyer,  Mich. 


TREES 


PEAR,  PLUM  and  PEACH;  healthy,  true  to  name 
pGr  lAJvF  and  Fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale 
prices.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  list  of  wants  for 
special  price.  Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  1,  Geneva,  New  York. 


DWYER’S  1903  SPRING  CATALOGUE 

Two  Hundred  Acres  of  Hardy  Fruits  and  Ornamentals. 

Reliable  descriptions;  perfect  illustrations  and  beautiful  colored  plates.  T.  J.  Dwyer’s  Book  on 
Hardy  Trees,  Plants  and  Vines  50  cents.  This  work  wiU  be  sent  postpaid,  free,  for  all  Spring 
orders.  The  Catalogue  is  free.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  Orange  County  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.Y. 


FRUIT  CATALOG 


PHOTOGRAPH  ALBUM  and 

combined  showing  20  or  more  of  the  most 

practical,  conservative,  distinguished  large  ^ 

orchardists  in  this  and  other  States  who  plant  my  Trees,  who  have  extensive  Fruiting 
Orchards  of  them.  I  promise  best  care  and  best  values  in  Fruit  Trees  of  all  kinds;  will 
convince  you  if  you  will  let  me.  Get  catalogue  now,  it  is  free,  together  with  a 
treatise  (13  pages)  on  Peach  Cu/fure.  H.  S.  WILEY,  Cayuga,  N.  Y- 


For  more  than  3.3  years  we.have  been  growing  all  kinds  and  varieties 
of  nursery  stock.  We  have  reached  the  point  where  we  can  guaran¬ 
tee  best  stock  at  lowest  prices.  Our  ■ 

_  _  fruit  trees  are  all  budded  and  we  test  var- " 

fetles  right  Here  in  the  nursery .  Send  for  Large  Illustrated  Catalog  Free. 

Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  Box  1605,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT 

fetles  right  here  intiie  nursery .  Sei 


We  Ask 
For  Your 
Business 

Six  Varieties  of  Asparagus 

for  sale.  Catalogue  FREE.  -  . -- 


not  because  we  are  the  “oldest”,  not  because  we  are  the  “largest’’, 
not  because  we  are  the  “cheapest”,  for  we  are  none  of  these,  but  we 
ask  for  your  businesson  the  merits  of  the  trees  we  offer,  and  because 
yon  need  the  best  aud  the  safest  trees  that  money  can  buy.  We 
have  no  fake  “  wholesale”  prices,  and  cannot  save  you  half  your 
money  now,  but  our  trees  will  save  you  trouble  and  disappointment 
at  fruiting  time. 

THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES, 

THE  TREE  BREEDERS.  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


ROOTS  FOR  SALE.  No  rust.  Good  roots, 
one  and  two  years  old.  Healthy,  thrifty. 

_  Will  ifiea.se  you.  Price  low.  Palmetto  Heed 

ARTHUR  J.  U()LLIN.S,  Burlington  Co.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Our  Strtngfellow  Trees. — The  new 
Stringfellow  tree-planting  method  has 
only  a  limited  test  on  the  Rural  Grounds 
Trees  for  variety  trials  should  be  grown 
under  ordinary  conditions,  and  our  space 
for  duplicate  specimens  is  very  limited. 
However,  young,  close-pruned  trees  of 
Chabot  plum  and  Japan  walnut  (Juglans 
Sieboldii)  were  so  planted  in  1899,  and 
two  Admiral  Dewey  peaches  in  1901. 
The  peaches  were  average  June  buds  of 
the  previous  season,  while  the  plum  and 
walnut  were  vigorous  two-year-old  trees. 
All  were  grown  in  the  South  and  shipped 
north  with  other  nursery  stock  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  side  roots  wei’e  cut 
close,  the  tap-root  shortened  to  a  stub, 
and  the  tops  cut  to  short  whips  except 
that  the  terminal  bud  was  permitted  to 
remain  on  the  walnut.  All  were  planted 
with  careful  Stringfellow  detail  in  holes 
driven  in  the  moist  soil  with  an  old  fork 
handle,  the  filling  being  of  sand  and 
water  only.  The  walnut  and  plum  made 
a  slow  start,  and  are  yet  smaller  than 
they  should  be  after  three  seasons’ 
growth.  They  stand  in  rather  poor  soil 
on  a  dry  slope.  We  expect  them  to  make 
good  trees  in  time,  but  they  have  so  far 
shown  less  vigor  than  similar  trees, 
pruned  in  usual  manner,  and  planted 
at  the  same  time  nearby.  The  peaches, 
however,  have  made  a  splendid  growth 
and  are  very  promising.  Their  situation 
is  favorable,  the  soil  being  a  deep  moist 
loam,  always  in  good  condition.  These 
trees  are  decidedly  better  than  one-year 
peaches  set  at  same  time  and  place  with 
usual  roots.  It  seems  amply  demon¬ 
strated  by  experiments  in  many  quar¬ 
ters  that  young  trees  may  be  close- 
pruned  when  planted,  with  little  or  no 
injury,  but  unless  the  resulting  trees  are 
superior  in  after  years  to  those  planted 
with  a  fair  i-oot  system  there  is  no  great 
advantage.  Close-pruned  trees  are  read¬ 
ily  and  economically  packed  and 
shipped,  and  may  be  expeditiously  plant¬ 
ed  if  abundant  water  and  loose  sand  are 
convenient,  but  this  departure  from  ordi¬ 
nary  methods  requires  careful  superin¬ 
tendence  to  gain  certain  results.  There 
are  many  Stringfellow-pruned  trees  now 
growing,  and  the  true  value  of  the  idea 
is  likely  to  be  well  worked  out  by  the 
end  of  the  present  decade.  It  would  be 
well  for  each  fruit  grower  to  test  the 
matter  for  himself  in  a  small  way. 

Some  Questions. — Here  are  some  in¬ 
quiries  referred  to  the  Rural  Grounds 
workers : 

“How  is  water  cress  grown  for  mar¬ 
ket,  and  who  handles  it?” 

It  is  safe  to  say*  that  water-cress  cul¬ 
ture  for  market  purposes  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  abandoned.  It  was  largely  grown 
in  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  about  20  years 
ago,  having  been  naturalized  in  many 
streams  by  liberally  sowing  seeds  near 
the  headwaters,  and  was  to  some  extent 
cultivated  in  beds  of  wet  soil  formed  at 
water  level,  at  right  angles  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  the  streams,  so  that  severe  wash¬ 
ing  would  be  lessened.  By  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  low  dams  these  beds  were  flood¬ 
ed  when  needed.  It  was  formerly  a  pro¬ 
fitable  crop  near  good  markets  and  elab¬ 
orate  cultural  directions  may  be  found  in 
early  gardening  books,  but  with  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  railroads  through  the  moun¬ 
tainous  portions  of  the  South,  where 
cress  grows  luxuriantly  and  is  accessible 
throughout  the  Winter  months,  our 
home  culture  has  died  out.  Most  of  the 
cress  used  in  noi-thern  and  eastern  mar¬ 
kets  is  gathered  from  the  streams  of 
West  Virginia  and  further  down  the 
Cumberland  and  Blue  Ridge  Mountains, 
where  it  grows  without  attention.  It  is 
tied  In  bunches,  packed  in  iced  barrels, 
and  shipped  north  with  much  regularity 
l>y  companies  so  strong  as  to  monopolize 


the  business.  It  Is  ha-udled  by  several 
commission  houses  making  cress  and 
prime  celery  their  chief  specialties. 

Easy  to  Grow. — Water  cress  may 
easily  be  grown  in  the  shallows  of  any 
pui’e-water  stream  having  a  sandy  or 
gravelly  bottom,  a  steady  flow  and  mod¬ 
erate  current,  by  simply  sowing  the 
seeds  in  early  Spring  on  the  moist  soil 
at  water  level,  or  more  expeditiously  by 
pegging  down  cuttings  of  the  plants  in 
an  inch  or  two  of  water.  It  often  grows 
luxuriantly  in  boggy  places,  but  usually 
objects  to  much  mud  or  greasy  muck.  If 
a  quantity  is  wanted  beds  made  in  any 
permanently  damp  place  where  an  occa¬ 
sional  flow  of  clean  water  can  be  had 
usually  succeed  well.  It  needs  no  cul¬ 
ture  after  planting  except  to  be  kept  free 
from  weeds  and  aquatic  grasses. 

The  Barberton  Daisy. — “What  is 
your  experience  with  the  Barberton 
daisy?” 

The  Barberton  daisy,  Gerbera  Jame- 
soni,  has  been  known  to  cultivation  for 
many  years,  but  did  not  attract  much 
attention  in  this  country  until  awarded 
first  prize  as  the  best  horticultural  nov¬ 
elty  at  the  1901  Spring  show  of  the  New 
York  Horticultural  Society.  It  is  found 
quite  plentifully  in  portions  of  the 
Transvaal  district  of  South  Africa,  but 
until  last  year  plants  have  been  scarce 
in  commerce  and  seeds  impossible  to  ob¬ 
tain.  The  plants  are  rather  slow  to  pro¬ 
pagate.  European  growers  seem  to  have 
made  little  progress  in  increasing  their 
stocks,  but  some  American  dealers,  not¬ 
ably  Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
managed  to  get  up  a  good  supply  in  time 
for  distribution  last  Spring.  We  secured 
a  young  plant  in  April  and  kept  it  un¬ 
der  glass  throughout  the  Summer,  shift¬ 
ing  it  into  larger  pots  as  growth  pro¬ 
gressed,  securing  many  beautiful,  bril¬ 
liant  scarlet,  daisy-like  blooms,  some 
nearly  four  inches  across.  They  develop 
on  long  stems  and  last  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  on  the  plants  quite  three  weeks. 
They  make  very  attractive  cut  flowers 
with  a  backing  of  some  good  bouquet 
green,  and  last  a  long  time,  but  are  not 
so  durable  as  on  the  plant.  The  foliage 
is  quite  attractive  in  the  manner  of  our 
native  dandelion,  but  thicker  and  more 
glossy.  Strong  plants  bloom  freely  in 
the  open  air  when  established,  but  are 
not  hardy  enough  to  winter  over  without 
good  frame  protection.  They  are  not  es¬ 
pecially  sensitive  to  frost,  but  must  be 
protected  from  ice  and  cold  rains  when 
dormant.  Light  garden  soil  suits  them 
very  well,  and  they  are  much  benefited 
by  fertilization  with  old  rotted  manures. 
Young  plants  should  be  potted  as  receiv¬ 
ed  in  the  smallest  pots  that  will  contain 
the  roots,  and  kept  warm  and  moderate¬ 
ly  moist  until  growth  starts.  They  soon 
die  if  planted  out  in  cold  wet  soil.  Much 
seed  has  lately  been  gathered  in  Africa, 
and  seedlings  are  likely  to  be  freely  of¬ 
fered.  They  do  not  come  altogether  true 
to  color,  as  orange  yellow  and  light  red 
shades  have  been  reported,  some  of 
which  will  scarcely  be  improvements  on 
the  rich  orange  scarlet  or  vermilion  tints 
of  the  original  stocks.  The  Transvaal 
or  Barberton  daisy  is  well  worth  trial 
for  those  who  have  a  glass  structure  or 
an  open  sunny  place  in  the  garden.  Good 
plants  may  now  be  had  for  30  cents  each. 

W.  V.  F. 


FOOD  FOR  A  YEAR. 


Meats .... 

Milk . 

Butter .... 

Eggs . 

\’egetables 


300  lbs. 
240  qts. 
100  lbs, 
27  doz. 
500  lbs. 


This  represents  a  fair  ration  for  one 
man  for  one  year. 


But  .some  people  eat  and  eat 
and  yet  grow  thinner.  This 
means  a  defective  dioestion 

O 

and  unsuitable  food.  To  the 
notice  of  such  jx-rsons  we  pre¬ 
sent  .Scott's  Emulsion,  famous 
for  its  tissue  building.  Your 
physician  can  tell  you  how  it 
does  it. 


We'll  send  you  little  to  try  if  you  like. 

SCOT  T  &  BOW  409  Pearl  street.  New  York 


SA/V  JOSE  SCALE, 

And  other  Insects  can  be  Controlled  by  Using 


Good’S  Caustic  Potash  Whal 
Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

It  also  prevents  Curl  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  Entomo 
gists.  This  Soap  Is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  InseotlcT 
60-Ib. Kegs, $2.50;  100-lb.  Kegs,  $4.60;  Half-Ban 
270  lbs.,  8>^c.  per  lb.;  Barrel,  425  lbs.,  S^c.  Lai 
quantities,  Special  Rates.  Send  for  Circulars. 
JAMES  GOOD,  939  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  : 


T/ie  Actual 

DIFFERENCE 


Sprayed  w/fA  a 
Marcfie  pump. 


Sprayed  mfh  a 
cheap  machine 


Not  sprayed 
at  all. 


between  sprayed,  partially  sprayed 
and  unsprayed  fruit  is  Just  as  it  is 
shown  here.  The  best  fruit  is  grown 
where  the 

Hardie  Spray  Pump 

is  used.  The  spray  from  this  pow. 
erful  machine  penetrates  every¬ 
where,  covering  tree  and  vine  with 
a  mht  as  fine  as  fog 

Aad  It  Works  so  Easy. 

Our  catalogue  tells  you  things  you 
should  know  about  spraying.  It  Is 
Free,  send  for  it. 

The  Hardie  Spray  Pump  Niff.  Co. 

£4  Lamed  St.,  Detroit,  Mich, 

And  Windsor  Canada. 


PRiWINO 

Our  line  of  sprayers  ana  appU. 
ances  flts  every  man’s  needs. 
Hand. Knapsack.  Bucket, 
Field,  Barrel,  and  Power 

sprayers, twenty  styles.  Bestnosslea 
made,  attachment.,  formulas,  etc. 
Select  the  useful  and  reliable.  Catalog  free 

THE  DEIUNQ  CO.,  Salem,  Ohio. 

W$$t0m<»a0nt$,  Stnion  ^  £htbMltOMcciff«»UL 


THE 

AUTO-SPRAY 

<T  all  hand  work.  No  conttnooua 
f  pumping.  Compressed  air  runs  It  to  ipray  . 
I  ^  acre  of  vines.  Boy  can  carry  and  operato.  ' 
I  All  working  and  contact  parts  of  brass.  Long 
\  line  of  high  grade  sprayers  for  every  purpose 
I  shown  in  Catalog  F.  It  Is  FREK.  Writs  at 
I  once  if  you  want  the  agency. 

1 E.  C.  BROWN  &C0..R0CHESTEB.  N.  T. 


I^umps 

that 

Mix 


SPRAY’ 

and  clean  the 
strainer  automatical 
ly  are  the  only  ones  worth 
while.  Other  kinds  clog  and 
stop  the  spray.  The 

Empire  King,  Garfield  at.nd 
OrchaLfd  MonaLfcK 

are  easiest  in  the  work,  finest  in  the 
spray  and  the  only  kind  with  auto¬ 
matic  agitator  and  brushes  for  keeping  the 
strainer  clean.  N o  spoilt  foliage  with  these 
pumps.  Book  onspraying  free  for  theasklng. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 
2  11th  St.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS 

wanted  to  sell 

RIPPLEY’S 

Orchard,  Field,  Whcelbarrojv, 
i  and  5  Gallon  Compressed  Air 

SPRAYERS 

'^and  spraying  mixtures,  Breed¬ 
ers  Supplies.  Send  for  illustrat¬ 
ed  catalogue  and  terms. 

RIPPLEY  HDW.  CO., 

Atarmfacturdra  Spraytr  and  Braad' 
ors  Suppliaa, 

Box  Orafton*  IIU* 


A  Kanl-Klog 

SPRAYER 

We  want  to  send  into  every  town 
and  county  a  sample  of  our  new  ^ 
self-operating Kaiit-Klog Sprayer.  *  m 
No  farmer,  fruit  or  vegetable  grower  can  afford  to 
be  without  one.  They  increa.se  crops  both  in  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality,  and  double  your  yearly  profit. 

.  Btao.oo  A  DAY  i.s  what  one 
I  ■  new  agent  made.  Another  has 
sold  and  delivered  600  machines  and  has  100  more  sold  for 
later  delivery.  With  the  complete  detailed  instructions  we  send 
our  ageuts  any  man  of  ordinary  ability  can  do  as  well. 

For  further  information  address, 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  CO.,  16  East  Av.  Rochester,  N.Y. 


SPRAY  1 
PUMPS 


Double-acting 
Lift,  Power,  Tank 
and  Spray 

PUMPS 

Store  Ladder*,  etc. 
Barn  Door  Hanger*. 

HAY  TOOLS 

of  all  kinds.  Write 
for  Olr**  and  Prices. 
F.  E.  HYERS  As 
BHO.,  Ashland,  O. 


SOY  BEANS 

Early  Yellow,  choice  for  seed.  My  own  growing. 
While  they  last  $3  per  bushel.  Sacks  free  with  two 
bushels.  C.  C.  CHURCHILL,  Dowagiac,  Mich. 


Feed  Your  Land 

with  fertilizers  rich  in 

Potash 

and  your  cropwill  crowd  your  barn. 
Sow  potash  and  reap  dollars. 

Our  five  books  are  a  complete  treatise  on 
fertilizers,  written  by  men  who  know.  Write 
for  them. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS. 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


The’TlsiLnet  Jr."  12  Tooth  Htu-row,^ 
CultivaLtor  a.i\d  Pulverizer 

shown  above,  is  the  special  friend  of  the  straw- 
I  berry  grower,  market  gardener  and  trucker. 

1  It  is  scarcely  less  highly  appreciated  by  thegen-  i 
I  era!  farmer  who  likes  clean  growing  crops  and 
I  thorough  cultivation.  The  twelve  teeth  may  be  I 
set  at  two  angles,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  up-  ' 
right  lever  w  hich  expands  or  closes  the  harrow 
to  fit  any  width  of  row,  makes  a  clean  sweep  of 
the  space  at  one  passage.  No  weed  can  with¬ 
stand  such  thorough  stirring  and  mixing  of  the 
soil.  The  long  lever  oi>erates  the  wheel  and 
controls  the  working  depth  perfectly.  Tlie  pul¬ 
verizer  behind  passes  over  all  and  smooths, 
crushes  and  levels  the  whole.  The  fatal  “root 
pruning”  is  avoided  and  fine  surface  cultivation 


Planet  Jr. 


assured.  Being  made  entirely  of  the  best  mater¬ 
ial,  it  will  last  indefinitely. 

The  No.  25  *'Planot  Jr.*'  Combined  Hill 
and  Drill  Seeder,  etc.,  as  below,  is  shown 
here  to  let  us  remind  you  that  we  are  the  largest  i 
makers  in  the  world  of  hand,  garden,  seeding  J 
I  and  cultivating  implements,  including  plain  and  I 
J  combined  Seed  Sowers,  Wheel  Hoes,  Hand Cul- 1 
I  tivators.  Walking  Cultivators  and  One  and  Two- 1 
Horse  Riding  Cultivators,  Special  Sugar  Beet] 
Tools,  etc.  Our  new  190S  catalogue  is  beautiful  I 
and  instructive.  ItcontainsoverlOOillustrations  ' 
with  fulldescriptionsand  prices. 
It  costs  you  nothing  and  will 
make  you  money.  Write  for  it. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.. 
Box  1107-V 
Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Got  the  Best 

A  OooA  Spray  Pump  earn*  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  year*.  , 

THE  ECLIPSE 

Is  a  good  pump.  As  prac¬ 
tical  fruit  growers  we 
were  using  the  com- 
iinon  sprayers  In  our 
own  orchards — found 
3-  their  defects  and  then  invented 
'Tlie  Hclipse.  Its  success 
5  practical  ly  forced  us  into  man- 
I  ufacturing  on  a  large  scale, 
j  You  take  no  chances.  We  have 
done  all  the  experimenting. 

Large  fully  illustrated 
Catalogue  and  Treatise 
on  Spraying — FREE.  ^ 

MORRILL  Ae  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  MIeh. 


mmsrm 

REPEATING  RIFLES 

No  matter  what  your  ideas  or  preferences 
are  about  a  rifle,  some  one  of  eight  differ¬ 
ent  Winchester  models  will  surely  suit 
you.  Winchester  Rifles  are  made  in  all 
calibers,  styles  and  weights  ;  and  which¬ 
ever  model  you  select,  you  can  count  on 
its  being  well  made  and  finished,  reliable 
in  action  and  a  strong,  accurate  shooter. 

FREE  Send  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal 
card  for  our  164  page  illustrated  catalogue. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO. 
NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes. 

MOKB  Ash  Taxk.— I  don’t  seem  to  be  able 
to  get  away  from  these  fertilizer  questions. 
Here  is  a  Vermont  man  after  me: 

"In  Hope  Farm  Notes  T.  J.  S.  asks 
whether  anyone  has  experience  in  top¬ 
dressing  an  old  meadow  with  muriate  of 
potash,  and  if  wood  ashes  are  more  suit¬ 
able.  I  have  no  experience  with  muriate, 
but  on  old  meadows  in  this  vicinity  a  good 
lead  of  muck  (30  bushels)  with  20  to  25 
bushels  of  good  unleached  hard-wood  ashes 
thoroughly  mixed  and  spread,  always  gives 
good  results  for  a  number  of  years,  in 
many  instances  doubling  the  crop  each 
year  for  live  years  or  more,  and  the  first 
two  years,  if  there  was  a  good  turf,  giving 
IVi  to  two  tons  to  the  acre.  The  ashes  alone 
would  not  give  as  good  results.  A  good 
narrowing  with  rolling  after  would  be  an 
improvement,  I  think.  This  might  not  an¬ 
swer  in  Connecticut  but  in  Vermont  it  is 
a  good  practice.”  ii.  b.  h. 

Randolph,  Vt. 

There  are  many  general  practices  that 
ai-e  as  good  in  Connecticut  as  they  are  in 
California— though  details  may  differ. 
When  a  farmer  wishes  to  make  a  crop 
grow  he  sees  that  it  is  supplied  with  nitro¬ 
gen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  that 
the  soil  is  in  such  condition  that  the  tiny 
bacteria  are  hajipy  and  contented.  That  is 
what  our  irieml  did.  His  muck  supplied 
nitrogen,  while  tlie  ashes  gave  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid,  and  also  lime,  which 
"cooked”  or  sweetened  the  muck  and  thus 
made  the  nitrogen  available.  That  explains 
why  the  ashes  alone  would  not  give  such 
good  results.  That  old  meadow,  like  most 
others,  is  greatly  in  need  of  soluble  nitro¬ 
gen.  If  he  had  put  the  raw  muck  on,  right 
from  the  swamp,  it  would  have  been  sev- 
eial  years  before  the  grass  showed  much 
if  any  increase. 

What  do  you  mean  by  making  the  bac¬ 
teria  “happy?” 

These  old  meadows  are  very  rich  in  or¬ 
ganic  matter  or  humus.  The  wise  men 
have  been  telling  us  for  years  that  this 
humus  is  the  source  of  the  soil's  nitrogen. 
People  want  to  know  why,  if  ali  this  nitro¬ 
gen  is  stored  away  in  the  ground,  these 
old  meadows  do  not  grow  good  grass. 
Here  is  nitrogen  within  their  reach,  yet 
they  haven't  sense  enough  to  use  it!  They 
cannot  use  it  because  it  is  not  in  a  form 


(lowing  with  it.  It  went  on  for  awhile 
until  one  Sunday  night  the  hired  man  sur¬ 
prised  them  all  by  standing  up  in  church 
to  say  that  he  intended  to  lead  a  better 
life.  Deacon  Stone  claimed  in  private  that 
it  was  due  to  his  wife’s  custard  pies,  and 
in  a  way  it  was,  but  it  was  more  the  spirit 
of  motherly  love  that  went  with  the  pie 
than  the  pie  itself!  That  was  what'affect- 
ed  the  hired  man.  It  took  the  acid  of  evil 
out  of  his  heart,  and  let  the  bacteria  of 
good  have  a  chance  to  work!  I  have  had 
farmers  sneer  at  these  bacteria,  and  ask 
me  if  I  ever  saw  one.  I  cheerfully  answer 
that  I  never  did,  but  in  this  as  in  some 
larger  matters,  I  am  willing  to  take  the 
“evidence  of  things  unseen.” 

The  Old  Folks.— This  man  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  evidently  thought  of  a  promi¬ 
nent  member  of  the  Hope  Farm  family: 

“How  is  old  Major?  I  have  an  old  gray 
mare,  25  years  old  next  Spring,  that  goes 
to  a  milk  wagon  nearly  every  day  in  the 
year.  She  is  as  nimble  and  quick  as  pow¬ 
der  yet,  fat  as  a  pig.” 

Major  can  give  the  old  mare  several 
years.  He  is  not  as  nimble  ais  he  was,  and 
likes  to  take  his  time  about  moving,  but 
he  is  a  faithful  old  beast  if  there  ever  was 
fine.  His  hind  legs  swell  a  little  when  he 
eats  corn  fodder,  but  he  would  make  a  good 
run  for  the  doctor  if  it  were  necessary. 
There  isn’t  much  work  for  the  old  fellow 
this  Winter,  but  his  feed  doesn’t  cost  much, 
and  while  he  lives  he  will  have  a  warm 
stall  at  Hope  Farm.  Mid-Winter  is  often 
hard  on  an  old  horse.  As  the  haymow  gets 
low  and  the  slats  in  the  corncrib  show  the 
light,  the  usual  plan  is  to  let  the  old  horse 
“gnaw  air.  ’  'i’he  young  things  are  petted 
and  kept  fat,  but  the  old  fellows  may  take 
a  back  seat!  None  of  that  for  me.  Let 
children  be  brought  up  with  that  idea  and 
first  you  know  they  will  want  to  practice 
it  on  the  old  folks  at  the  house! 

Farm  Notes.— A  rain  in  February  makes 
a  dismaj  outlook,  'i'he  ground  is  frozen, 
'i'he  ram  does  not  sink  into  the  soil,  but 
runs  for  the  low  places  as  though  eager 
to  get  away  from  the  farm.  Such  days 
ai'e  gloomy,  but  they  are  only  made  worse 
by  growling  about  them.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  me  to  see  how  well  our  open  ditches 
work.  Last  year  the  water  spread  all  over 
the  lower  fields  and  did  quite  a  little  dam¬ 
age.  This  year  the  ditches  take  the  water 
politely  in  hand,  as  much  as  to  say:  “We 
are  sorry  to  have  you  go,  for  we  shall 
need  you  next  August.  Still,  if  you  have 
an  engagement  elsewhere  keep  right  in  the 
path  and  don't  walk  on  the  grass!”  .  .  . 
All  our  stock  eat  the  yellow  turnips 
readily.  These  roots  come  out  of  the  pit 
in  fine  condition.  We  have  quite  a  lot  of 
parsnips.  They  are  not  relished  by  the 
stock,  and  bring  very  little  money  when 
sold.  I  have  heard  people  tell  of  feeding 


which  the  gia«s  can  digest.  It  is  organic  ^ows.^bu^t  ^our^  cattie^^  reject 

nitrogen,  whiie  they  must  have  it  in  the  j  je^l  quite  sure  that  for  several 

form  of  nitrates.  Now  the  changes  through  years  now  there  will  be  a  fair  demand  for 

wood  as  fuel  even  when  coal  becomes 


which  that  nitrogen  must  go  before  the 
piants  can  use  it,  are  brought  about  by 
bacteria  or  tiny  creatures  which  tear  the 
humus  apart  and  maJee  it  over  into  new 
forms.  The  old  meadows  are  sodbound 
and  sour.  The  air  does  not  enter  freely, 
and  acids  abound.  Under  these  conditions 
the  bacteria  die  or  stop  working— just  as 
you  or  1  would  if  forced  to  make  bricks  not 
only  w'ithout  straw,  but  without  clay. 
When  a  good  coat  of  ashes  is  spread  on  a 


plentiful  and  cheap.  ...  I  have  decided 
to  sell  all  but  two  cows,  and  put  most  of 
the  money  into  hens.  This  is  largely  be¬ 
cause  ■  we  are  planting  so  many  trees  that 
we  cannot  obtain  good  pasture.  1  do  not 
think  it  pays  us  to  cut  and  carry  green 
fodder  to  the  cows.  Pigs  and  hens  take 
better  care  of  themselves  than  cows  do. 
When  I  came  to  ask  the  boys  which  cows 
they  would  keep  they  promptly  name  Julia 
for  first  choice.  In  spite  of  her  persistent 
kicking  and  general  meanness  they  consider 
her  the  best  cow  in  the  barn!  ....  We 
have  a  yearling  heifer  from  the  old  Jersey 


meadow  the  water  carries  the  lime  down  cow  from  which  we  expected  great  things 

into  the  soil.  This  “sweetens”  it  or  neu-  -Her  father  is  a  ‘‘pedig^ed 
.  I  ■  )  .V.  ^  .V,  V,  ,  ■  ,  posed  to  be  very  fine.  Her  mother  as  we 

trahzes  the  acid,  so  that  the  bacteria  start  a  fine  old  cow.  Yet  this  yearling 

at  work,  prepare  the  nitrogen  into  soluble  ii?  very  inferior  in  size,  shape  and  general 


forms,  and  the  grass  starts  freely.  A 
larger  dressing  of  lime  alone  will  often 
do  this  far  better  than  the  ashes,  it  is 
often  not  due  to  the  potash  or  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  ill  the  ashes,  but  to  the  lime 


appearance.  Her  two  half  sisters,  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  old  cow  from  a  Holstein,  are 
making  fine  young  cows,  but  this  yearling 
shows  no  promise.  I  shall  fatten  her  for 
beef.  This  is  too  profound  a  problem  in 
breetling  for  me.  I  was  told  that  the  cross 
with  Holstein  blood  would  not  make  a  good 


which  make  the  bacteria  "happy”— that  is,  cbw,  but  that  we  should  breed  “straight.” 
gives  the  condition  of  the  soil  in  which  Jerser^lf  ISf  eS 

they  like  to  work.  them.  True,  she  has  not  been  tested,  but 

i  presume  we  have  all  observed  cases  there  are  Mgns  e^en^in  a  calf^wWch^stamp 


where  some  cold  old  meadow  was  plowed. 
It  turns  up  with  big  grass  roots  and  seems 
“rich”  in  humus.  We  think  it  will  give  a. 
tremendous  crop,  but  returns  from  the  first 
season  are  often  disappointing  unless  we 
use  a  fertilizer  rich  in  soluble  nitrogen. 
The  next  season  this  field  may  astonish 
us  with  its  yield.  'I'he  reason  is,  I  think, 
that  while  the  meadow  had  accumulated 
great  stores  of  nitrogen  it  was  so  wet  and 
sour  that  the  bacteria  could  not  work  the 
humus  over  a.nd  make  it  available.  The 
airing  and  shaking  up  given  it  the  first 
season  sweetened  the  soil  and  set  the  bac¬ 
teria  at  w'ork.  All  soils  need  airing.  1 
think  it  a  good  plan  to  sow  clover  with 
Timothy,  even  though  we  know  that  the 
clover  will  die  out  in  a  few  years.  When 
the  big  clover  roots  die  and  decay  they 
leaves  holes  through  which  air  and  water 
work  down  to  keep  the  soil  sweet  and 
moist.  It  is  well  to  remember  these  things 
because,  sometimes,  in  using  ashes  or  a 
fertilizer  we  give  credit  for  results  to  the 
vi  rong  thing. 

It  is  not  unlike  the  hired  man  who  was 
brought  back  into  the  church.  He  was  a. 
kindly  man  of  naturally  good  Intentions, 
but  nobody  took  interest  in  him,  and  he 
fell  into  evil  habits.  It  was  just  because 
he  felt  that  no  one  cared  for  him,  and  so 
he  got  careless— to  the  great  scandal  of 
the  church  members.  At  last  he  went  tO' 
work  for  Deacon  Stone.  This  good  man 
ha,d  a  much  better  wife,  who  had  lost  her 
own  son  and  made  much  of  the  hired  man. 
She  found  that  he  was  specially  fond  of 
custard  pie,  and  she  filled  him  to  over- 


„  _  _  _  Charlie  thinks  the  trouble 
is  That  the  old  cow  is  past  her  prime. 

H.  w.  c. 


44  Years 

in  use.  Improve¬ 
ments  keep  it  al¬ 
ways  the  best.  The 

Gahoon 

Broadcast 
Seeder 

sows  all  grains 
and  grasses,  4  to  8  acres  per  hour.  Saves  seed. 
Always  distinguished  for  uniform  sowing. 

A  BOOK  ON  SOWING: 

When,  How,  What,  How  much  to  sow.  Practical 
information  of  great  value  to  every  sower.  Hailed 
free  for  the  asking.  Send  for  it  to^ay. 

Goodell  Co»  14  Main  St.Antrim,N.H. 


electric 

Handy  Farm  Wagons 

make  the  work  easier  for  both  the  man  and  team. 
The  tires  being  wide  they  donotcuti  nto  the  ground ; 
the  labor  of  loading  is  reduced  many  times, because 
of  the  short  lift.  They  are  equipped  with  our  fam- 
ons  Electric  Steel  Wheels,  eitherstraightor  stag¬ 
ger  spokes.  'Wheels  any  height  from  24  to  «0  inches. 
White  hickory  axles,  steel  hounds.  Guaranteed  to 
carry  4(W01bs,  Why  not  get  started  right  by  putting 
In  one  of  these  wagons.  Wo  make  our  steel  wheels 
to  fit  any  wagon.  rite  for  the  catalog  It  Is  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  BOX  8I«  QUINCY,  ILL. 


THE  WEAR 


OF  RUBBER  BOOTS  AND 
SHOES  DEPENDS  UPON 
THE  RUBBER  IN  THEM. 

There  is  absolutely  no  wear  in  any  of  the  other  ingre¬ 
dients  of  which  they  are  composed.  Every  time  the 
qu  ality  of  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes  is  reduced  10  per  cent., 
the  durability  is  reduced  over  20  percent,  because  there  is 
only  one  way  to  cheapen  them,  and  that  is  to  leave  out 
Rubber  and  put  in  its  place  other  things  that  have  no 
wearing  quality  whatever.  This  cheapening  process  has 
been  steadily  going  on  for  the  past  40  years. 

rrxxc: 

BUCKSKiN  BRAND 

OF  RUBBER  BOOTS  AND  SHOES 
are  made  of  real  rubber— and  one  pair  of  them 
will  out  w  ear  two  paimof  the  standard  first  grades 

now  on  the  market.  Try  a  pair  and  be  convinced. 
Made  in  Duck  Boots,  Duck  rolled  edge  Overs  for  Socks, 
and  Felt  Boots  and  in  Arctics  and  light  rubber  shoes. 
Insist  on  getting  the  BUCKSKIN  BKAN'D.  None  gen¬ 
uine  without  the  word  BUCKSKIN  on  the  top  front  of 
the  legs  of  the  hoots  and  the  bottoms  of  the  shoes. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  them  write  us  and  we ' 
see  that  you  get  them  either  through  some 
dealer  in  your  town  or  from  us  direct.  'We  will 
also  send  you  a  very  interesting  catalogue 
profusely  illustrated,  which  describes  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes  from  the  gath¬ 
ering  of  the  rubber  to  the  finished  goods. 

MONARCH  RUBBER  CO., 

80  Bridge  Street,  LAMBERTVILLE,  N.J, 

FACTORY,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


I  will 


NOT  MADE  BY  A  TRUST. 


An  aetnal  test  of  a  3-lnob 
strip  cut  from  the  sole  of 
the  Buckskin  Boot.  Note 
the  elasticity  and  strength 
Only  the  best  Rublier 
will  Bland  a  te«t  like  this. 

Weight  of  boy  and  awing 
110  lbs. 
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IDEAL 

RAKES«  MOWERS 

are  used  nowadays 
ly  upid  date  farmers. 

PEERING  DIVISION 
M' INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  CO. 

••  OF  AM  ERICA 

’Ti‘  III,,'  1  !'■  ■  CHICAGO.  U.SA 


DeiDAcn 


l^S^JIu^R^ESTJ 

The  Price  ia  Right  Too. 
Known  the  World  Over. 
FARMERS’  $125  SAW  MILL  ^ 
Cute  SOOO  Feet  Lumber  a  day  ‘with  ((nlr  4  h. 
Del/oaoh  'Variable  Feed  Saw  Mills,  ttolOOh.  p., 
any  price.  DeLoaeh  Mill  Machinery,  Planers, 
Shingle,  I^th  and  Oom  Mills,  Wator  Wheela,  etc. 
DeLua^JHlUJMigg.  O^B^OO  AUanta,  6a. 

Handaumr^atalurnu  fVea  1£  yea  nt  tUt  eat  aad 
■  HP 
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CLIMAX  ENSILAGE  » FODDER  GUnEDS 


YOUR  SILAGE  will  keep  better  if  cut  with  the 
“CLIMAX.”  You  will  require  less  help  in  your  silo 
to  pack  it,  and  you  can  get  at  least  one-third  more  into 
your  silo  than  with  any  other.  These  things  count 
with  every  business  farmer.  “CLIMAX”  machines 
are  made  in  various  sizes — one  of  these  sizes  will  suit 
you.  Our  catalogue  is  free  for  the  asking.  Write 
for  one  to-day  to 

THE  WARSAW-WILKINSON  CO., 
WARSAW,  N.  Y. 


CAUTION! 

When,  you  are  purchasing  a 

ROOF'INC 

for  your  houses  and  outbuildings,  he  sure  that  the 
name  “  RUB EROID”  is  stamped  on  every  three 
feet  of  the  material,  as  in  the  cut,  throughout  the 
full  length  of  the  roll.  You  will  then  know  that 
you  are  getting  the  genuine  Ruberoid  Roofing, 
which  has  been  the  standard  for  Eleven  Years, 
and  not  one  of  its  poor  imitations,  Ruberoid 
is  water-proof  and  fire-resisting.  Never  melts,  rots 
or  tears.  Lasts  for  years.  You  can  apply  it 
yourself.  Send  for  samples  and  Booklet  K. 

V  Address  Dept.  K, 

w  THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO., 

(00  William  Street,  New  York. 
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Live  StockandDairy 


WORKING  Tht  COW’S  UDDtR. 

,  The  paragraph  headed  as  above,  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  January  24,  only  re¬ 
peats  what  has  not  only  been  well- 
known  by  some  old  dairymen,  but  is 
still  practiced  by  many  milkers  of  the 
present  time.  It  is  simply  one  of  the 
effects  of  a  present  popular  treatment 
for  the  improvement  of  the  muscular 
tissue,  and  of  the  functions  of  certain 
organs,  which  is  commonly  called  mas¬ 
sage.  I  have  bred  and  reared  a  large 
number  of  cows,  all  of  which  have  been 
proh  table  milkers,  and  many  of  them 
have  had  calves,  which  at  maturity  have 
been  as  good  as,  or  better  than  their 
dams.  All  have  been  grades  of  Jersey 
blood  on  native  common  stock,  which 
have  been  bred  among  themselves  dur¬ 
ing  20  years  past,  and  have  been  train¬ 
ed  to  early  milking  and  to  large  milk¬ 
ing  by  a  process  of  massage  of  the  ud¬ 
der.  My  plan  has  been  to  train  the 
young  calves  to  all  sorts  of  handlihg  to 
which  they  may  be  subjected  during 
their  life,  and  especially  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  the  udder.  This  especially 
by  a  process  of  massage,  and  drawing 
on  and  pressing  the  teats  once  a  day  as 
the  young  animals  are  tied  and  fed  in 
the  stalls— as  they  are,  along  with  the 
cows — ai  the  milking  time.  This  is  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  young  heifers  come  to 
be  cows,  when  they  come  to  milk  with¬ 
out  any  difficulty  or  acquired  disinclina¬ 
tion.  Thus  with  such  cows  the  work  of 
the  dairy  in  every  way  is  made  as  easy 
and  comfortable  as  may  be  possible,  and 
equally  profitable.  The  calves  have 
good  size  at  birth;  the  males  make  ex¬ 
cellent  veals,  having  abundant  milk, 
which  is  skimmed  after  the  fourth  day. 
They  are  weaned  at  birth,  and  after 
these  years  of  breeding  seem  to  have 
acquired  a  natural  facility  for  drinking 
without  any  but  the  simplest  training 
in  the  way  of  offering  the  pail,  and  if 
the  milk  is  not  taken  at  once,  or  with 
only  a  little  delay,  removing  it,  and 
leaving  the  calf  until  the  next  meal 
time,  and  so  on  until  the  milk  is  drank 
without  any  trouble,  under  a  patient, 
kind,  treatment.  The  young  heifers  are 
taught  to  submit  to  the  handling  of  the 
teats  from  their  first  week  of  life,  and 
after  having  been  bred  some  of  them 
have  given  milk  three  months  before 
the  calf  is  dropped.  They  are  treated  as 
the  cows  are  from  the  first  year;  used 
to  be  tied  in  the  stalls;  and  their  teats 
are  drawn  and  the  udder  is  rubbed  and 
pressed  as  those  of  the  milking  cows 


joist,  using  three  pieces  crosswise  and 
nailing  to  these,  placing  the  top  ones 
about  tbree-fourths  of  an  inch  apart. 
This  kept  the  bull  clean  without  bed¬ 
ding  much,  but  was  not  easy  to  clean, 
even  though  the  platform  could  be  taken 
up,  owing  to  the  spaces  being  so  small 
that  straw  and  the  like  would  crowd 
in,  especially  over  the  crosspieces  and 
bind.  Then,  too,  it  was  hard  on  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  knees,  as  the  bedding  would  work 
from  under  them.  My  last  device  is  the 
cheapest  and  I  like  it  the  best.  It  con¬ 
sists  simply  of  nailing  2x2  scantling  to 
the  ordinary  raised  fioor,  which  should 
be  of  the  right  length  to  accommodate 
the  bull.  These  pieces  are  placed  one 
inch  apart  and  are  about  three  feet  long, 
extending  from  the  drop  toward  the 
manger.  This  arrangement  holds  plenty 
of  bedding  under  the  fore  legs  and  al¬ 
lows  liquids  to  pass  off  at  once  to  the 
gutter,  thus  keeping  the  top  of  the  floor 
practically  dry  at  all  times.  On  such  a 
floor  the  animal  keeps  clean  and  has  a 
good  bed  under  his  knees  where  it  is 
most  needed,  at  a  small  expense  for  bed¬ 
ding.  B.  A.  o. 

Colebrook,  N.  H. 


Protection  from  Flies. 

I  have  a  horse  that  on  account  of  an  In¬ 
jury  near  the  base  of  his  spine  is  unable  to 
switch  his  tail.  Flies  annoy  him  very 
much.  Can  you  give  a  recipe  that  will 
keep  them  off?  I  do  not  wish  to  use  any 
of  the  coal  tar  preparations.  J.  n.  s. 

South  Carolina. 

A  French  chemist  has  discovered  a 
way  to  protect  horses  from  flies.  His 
invention  consists  in  rubbing  the 
horses,  especially  the  parts  most  sub¬ 
jected  to  attack,  with  a  little  concentrat¬ 
ed  oil  of  laurel.  There  is  not  the  slight¬ 
est  danger  in  its  use,  and  the  cost  is 
small.  Another  excellent  remedy  is: 
Assafoetida  one  pound,  vinegar  half¬ 
pint,  water  one  pint.  If  horses  are  well 
washed  with  this  not  a  fly  will  settle 
upon  them,  as  the  assafoetida  will  drive 
them  away.  This  drug  has  no  deleter¬ 
ious  qualities  as  an  external  applica¬ 
tion.  Take  common  smartweed  and 
make  a  strong  decoction  by  boiling  in 
water.  When  the  infusion  is  cold  apply 
to  the  legs,  neck  and  other  parts  of  the 
body  with  a  brush  or  sponge.  Neither 
flies  nor  insects  will  trouble  them  for 
24  hours. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  14th  page. 


FKKK  ADVICK  TO  STOC'KMKN. 


An  Eminent  A'eterinarian  Offers  Ills  .Services 
Free  of  All  Charge  During  February 
to  Readers  of  this  Paper. 

NT  reader  of  this  paper 
may  now  have — free — 
consultation,  advice 
and  prescription  for 
any  animal,  from 
the  eminent  veterin¬ 
ary  surgeon.  Dr.  Hess. 
He  Is  a  graduate  of 
famous  American 
medical  and  veterin¬ 
ary  colleges  and  these 
institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  the  profession  generally  recog¬ 
nize  his  written  works  as  authoritative  and 
his  preparations  for  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and 
hogs  as  standard  remedies. 

No  matter  how  much  money  you  may  be 
willing  to  pay  a  veterinary,  you  could  not 
get  better  service  than  Dr.  Hess  will  give 
absolutely  tree  during  February.  But  this 
offer  Is  good  only  for  this  month. 

If  you  have  an  animal  that  is  ailing  from 
disease  or  Injury,  write  at  once.  The  only 
conditions  are  that  you  send  a  2c  stamp  for 
reply,  and  state  what  stock  you  own ;  what 
stock  food  you  have  fed,  and  mention  this 
paper.  Address  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Ashland, 
Ohio. 

This  offer  is  intended  to  cover  specific  cases — 
to  demonstrate  Dr.  Hess’  ability.  It  Is  not 
an  offer  of  general  advice  on  the  training 
and  care  of  stock. 

While  you  are  waiting  Dr.  Hess’  reply  ft 
would  be  well  to  get  a  package  of  Dr.  Hess’ 
Stock  Pood  (100  lbs.,  $5.00;  smaller  packages 
a  little  higher  proportionately)  and  begin 
conditioning  all  your  stock.  It  is  a  scientific 
preparation  that  nourishes  the  vital  organs 
of  an  animal  and  gives  to  all  foods  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  strength  and  vitality  they  may  lack 
— producing  perfect  condition,  vigorous 
health,  greater  weight.  A  wonderful  tonic  ;  a 
marvelous  invigorant ;  a  positive  weight 
producer. 

The  use  of  this  wonderful  tonic  and  remedy 
is  so  simple  that  anyone  may  employ  it 
without  further  direction  than  is  shown  on 
the  wrapper.  But  if  any  ot  our  readers  would 
like  to  make  a  study  of  the  diseases  of  stock 
and  poultry,  he  can  get  a  copy  of  the  compre¬ 
hensive  Dr.  Hess’  Stock  Book  free  of  all  cost 
by  mentioning  this  paper,  stating  what  stock 
he  has ;  what  stock  food  he  has  fed,  and  ad¬ 
dressing  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

This  is  a  standard  work  written  for  the  use 
of  the  people  at  large. 

With  the  aid  of  the  Dr.  Hess’  Stock  Book 
you  can  become  a  master  of  all  diseases  of 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  hogs  and  poultry ;  you 
will  not  only  be  familiar  with  all  the  disor¬ 
ders  of  stock,  but  you  will  know  the  remedy 
to  be  applied.  It  may  save  you  great  sums 
of  money ;  it  may  make  you  a  local  reputa¬ 
tion  that  will  be  very  useful. 


Phoctor  stock  registered. 

UilCulul  lillllCu  Pigs,  bogs  and  bred  sows  for 
sale.  WIIA  W.  FISHER,  Wate-vliet,  MIcb. 


For  Sale 


— P.  C.  Sows  In  pig.  Also  choice  Boar  pigs, 
8  weeks  old.  all  pure  bred  .stock. 

F.  C.  IXHIHiiFF,  Prozet,  Va. 


CHESHIRES 


—Registered  Boar  and  Sow;  good 


The  lot  at  a  bargain  if  sold  soon. 

HERBERT  GRANT,  Cleveland,  N. 


Y. 


Onn  Barred  and  Buff  Plymouth  Rock  Cock- 

ZUU  erels  and  Pullets.  Prices  reasonable  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Dr.  S.  0.  Moyer,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


8PLIT-NOT  SAWED. 

That’s  why  we  make  all  oar 
vehicles  of  this  saperlor  material, 
why  they  last,  wear  and  look  right. 
No  flaws  covered  with  paint  and 
varnish.  Everything  perfect.  Our 

Split  Hickory 


Winner 


TOP 
BUGGY 


I  WO  Will  send 
[you  on 

30  DAYS' 

FREE  TRIAL 

iHltch  up 
■to  it, 

I  use  it 
I  freely. 

I  When 
thellO 
days 
I  are  up, 

I  If  you 
are  not  more 
than  satisfied  send  It  back— the  trial  costa 
you  nothing.  Our  free  catalogue  tells  all 
about  It  and  our  other  bargain  offers.  Send 
for  it  today.  A  full  line  of  barnesa. 

OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFC.  CO., 
Station  Z9  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines.  Sizes,  1  to60H.P, 

Cbeapeat  and  Safatt  Power  Known 
For  pamplDK  sud  electric  lt(bt- 
Ing,  grinding  oom,  eeparstlng 
cream,  aawlng  wood  and  allpowar 
pnrpoiei.  Blgbaat  Award  ter 
Direct  Oonpled  Engine  si  i  fleser- 
stor,  Pari.  Exp,,  l*0t|  swarded 
Oeld  Medal  Pan-EB.  Exp., Bsflblo, 
IMl;  Sold  Medal,  Obarlaetos,  AO., 
Exp.,  1(01.  Bend  for  Oatalagtit.  j 
A.  MIETZ,  111  Mott  Bt..  RtwTork 


CHARTER 
[■asoMne  Engine 

w  Tfvrti\  Any  Place 

I  Srll  “y  one 

For  Any  Purpose 
ttatlonarles,  Portables,  Fngines 
aud  Pumps,  Holsters, 
Sawing  Outfits. 

fnr  T11iifit.rn.t.Af1  Cn-talocrtie  ftnd 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


To  Owners  of  Gasoline  Engines, 
Automobiles,  Launches,  Etc. 

AutO'Sparker 

does  away  entirely  with  all  starting  and 
running  batteries,  their  annwance 
and  expense.  No  belt— no  swltdh— im 
batterlei.  Can  be  attached  to  any  en¬ 
gine  now  using  batteries.  Fully  guar¬ 
anteed;  write  for  descriptive  catalog 

Motsinger  Device  Mfg.  Co. 
68  Main  Street,  Pendleton,  Ind. 


30  YEARS  SELLING  DIRECT 


We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  vehicles  and  har¬ 
ness  in  the  world  selling  to  consumers  exclusively. 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

butEbip  any  where  for  ex¬ 
amination,  guaranteeing 
safe  delivery.  You  are 
out  nothing  if  not  sat¬ 
isfied  We  make  195 
styles  of  vehicles 
66  styles  of  harness. 

Visitors  are  always 
welcome  at  our 
factory. 


No. 42— DoubleSurrey  Harness.  PriceS19.50. 

As  good  as  sells  for  $10  more. 
harge  Catalogue  S REE — Send  for  it. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFG.  CO 


No.  331 — Surrey.  Price  $68. 
Elkhart,  Ind.  Asgoodassell3for$40more. 


are.  This  is  only  following  nature,  for 
this  is  really  only  the  way  in  which  the 
calf  milks  the  dam.  But  in  common 
practice  the  calf  is  weaned  and  the  cow 
is  milked  by  hand  before  the  habit  has 
been  formed;  and  whatever  useful  effect 
this  has  had  on  the  cows  is  lost  by  the 
non-continuance  of  it.  In  fact,  my  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  that  a  cow  is  serious¬ 
ly  damaged  by  permitting  the  calf  to 
suck  her,  if  it  is  only  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  she  is  then  milked  by  hand.  A  com¬ 
mon  dairy  cow  is  an  artificial  animal,  or 
should  be,  and  is  only  worth  her  feeding 
when  trained  and  when  she  has  been 
completely  trained,  and  made  to  be  so. 

HENRY  STEWART. 


Keeping  the  Bull  Clean. 

An  animal  that  is  not  clean  is  an  eye¬ 
sore  to  me,  as  it  is  to  many  another 
farmer.  In  my  experience  the  head  of 
the  herd  has  been  the  hardest  to  keep  in 
a  presentable  state  of  cleanliness.  This 
has  led  me  to  experiment,  and  with  good 
results.  First  I  tried  bedding  with  saw¬ 
dust,  using  from  two  to  four  bushels  per 
day.  This  used  bedding  too  fast,  and  did 
not  keep  the  animal  as  clean  as  desired. 
Then  I  made  a  platform  of  2x3-lnch 


lODAY^FREETRIM 

BOULEVARD 
GEM 


$25.90  back  and  side  curtains,  cushion  back,  carpet,  aiiti-rattlers  and  sliafts;  a  thorougbiy 

reliable  and  spring  top  buggy,  the  very  latest  style  for  1903. 

OQ  7R  BUYS  OUR  SUMMER  BEAUTY  LEATHER  QUARTER  TOP  BUGGY,  exactlyaslllui- 
A  £  0  •  I  0  trated,  full  leather  quarter  extension  top,  full  lengtli  side  and  buck  curtains,  panel 
back,  Plano  bodv,  end  springs,  Sarven’s  patent  wheels,  everything  complete.  Including  sliuft-s. 
COR  on  buys  our  boulevard  gem  stick  seat  runabout,  exactly  as  illustrated. 
O  Z U I  «f  U  the  latest  stvle  for  1903.  complete  with  liandsome  cushion,  hack,  carpet  and  shafts. 
CilQ  TR  buys  our  family  favorite  large  size  surrey  or  carriage,  exactly  as 
Aif  9  ■  I  D  illustrated,  complete  with  handsome  canopy  top,  full  length  side  and  hack  curtain.s, 
large  handsome  fenders,  handsome  lamps,  fullspring  cushions,  Sarven’s  piilpiit  wheels,  earpetand  sburts. 
Anj  •je  BUYS  OUR  big  ROAD  KING  COMBINATION  HALF  platform  SPRING  WAGON, 
aO  I  ■  I  0  exactly  as  Illustrated,  complete  with  two  seats,  full  gpriiiif  eushiems  nnd  hneks,  iiieliidlng  shafts, 

10  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL*.  - 

free  trial,  with  the  understanding  and  agreement 
that  if  you  do  not  find  them  better  in  quality,  and  lower 
In  price  than  you  could  buy  elsewhere,  return  the  rig  to 
us  at  our  expense  nnd  you  are  not  pul  to  one  peiiitT’s  expense. 

OUR  INDIANA  BUGGY  FACTORY 

largest  in  the  world,  and  our  low  prices  on  all  kinds 
of  vehicles,  open  and  top  buggies,  road  wagons,  runabouts, 
surrevs,  phaetons,  carriages  and  otherrehlcles  wlllsurprlseyou. 

Our  Prices  Barely  Cover  the  Cost  of  Material  and  Labor, 
with  but  Our  One  Small  Percentage  of  Profit  Added. 

Ufr  PASI  MAKE  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT  OF  ANY 
Wt  UAn  RIG.  AND  OUR  FREE  VEHICLE  CATA¬ 
LOGUE  explains  how  we  make  the  freight  charges  very 
low  by  shipping  from  KENTUCKY,  MICHIGAN,  MINNE¬ 
APOLIS.  OMAHA.  KANSAS  CITY  OR  DES  MOINES. 

Address,  SEARS,  ROEBUCK 


DON'T  BUY  A  BUGGY  OR  CAR¬ 
RIAGE  OF  ANY  KIND  UNTIL  YOU 
RECEIVE  OUR  NEW  SPECIAL 
VEHICLE  CATALOGUE,  the  most 
wonderful  hook  ever  publlslied, 
the  most  astonishing  price  otl'er- 
ings  ever  made,  the  most  liberal 
proposition  ever  heard  of,  ofl'ers 
that  will  surprise  you.  v'rite  for 
our  FREE  vehicle  CA'  XOGUE 
TODAY,  and  you  w^.,  receive 
Illustrations  and  complete  descrip¬ 
tions  of  these  live  rigs,  and  an  Im¬ 
mense  assortment  of  other  styles, 
kinds  and  grades  at  correspond¬ 
ingly  low  prices.  . 


&  CO.,  Chicago,  III. 


100?, 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


i3i 


MILK  NOTES, 

Our  cooperative  milk  station  and  cream¬ 
ery  Is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  It  has 
been  run  for  the  past  2^  years  mostly  as 
a  shipping  station.  Since  the  beginning  we 
have  received  from  10  to  27  cents  per  can 
above  the  New  York  Milk  Exchange,  and 
when  we  cannot  get  our  price  for  milk  we 
make  butter  with  excellent  results.  The 
farmers  in  this  vicinity,  through  our  as¬ 
sociation,  have  made  fully  $20,000  more  the 
past  two  years  than  they  would  had  they 
sold  according  to  the  New  York  Milk  Ex¬ 
change.  w.  D.  A. 

VVinwood,  Pa. 

We  cannot  say  enough  in  favor  of  coop¬ 
erative  milk  selling.  The  lirst  year  we  had 
our  plant,  ligurlng  on  a  basis  of  what  we 
had  been  doing  and  what  we  were  able  to 
do,  it  had  paid  us  all  we  put  into  it  and 
$o,U00  to  $0,000  beside,  and  we  have  been 
able  to  do  fully  as  well  right  along  tor 
three  years.  We  have  just  entered  into  a 
coniiact  with  a  New  York  cheese  house  for 
a  year  for  our  milk  at  lo  cents  per  100  off 
Porden's  price,  with  no  restrictions  regard¬ 
ing  feed,  and  we  consider  it  a  better  sale 
than  the  Borden  price  with  its  Inspection 
and  restriction,  as  our  farmers  invariably 
have  silos,  and  would  not  think  of  discard¬ 
ing  them  for  any  inducements  the  Bordens 
or  anyone  else  might  see  lit  to  offer. 

Smyrna,  N.  Y.  d.  l.  s. 

January  has  been  a  cold  stormy  month; 
thermometers  indicated  from  38  degrees  be¬ 
low  zero  to  40  degrees  above  in  30  hours. 
Stock  is  wintering  lairiy;  larmers  have 
plenty  of  hay,  but  there  is  some  complaint 
that  it  feeds  out  faster  than  common. 
There  are  two  milk  stations  in  Beyden  that 
ship  milk  to  New  ifork  City.  Both  are 
sending  teams  farther  into  the  country  to 
get  their  supply  this  Winter.  Abortion 
has  made  it  appearance  in  many  herds  the 
present  Winter;  the  eltect  will  be  a  short 
supply  of  milk  until  these  cows  can  be  re¬ 
placed.  It  makes  no  difference  whether 
thin  or  fleshy,  old  or  young  cows;  they 
share  the  same  fate.  In  some  dairies  as 
high  as  40  per  cent  have  been  affected. 
Hay  is  selling  from  $9  to  $10  delivered.  Mill 
feed  has  ruled  high;  cornmeal  $24  per  ton. 
'J'here  will  be  a  demand  for  good  young 
cows  this  Spring.  The  few  farmers  who 
keep  sheep  report  that  they  are  wintering 


lot  bought  last  Spring  from  a  neighboring 
farmer.  The  males  were  bred  by  a  leading 
breeder  of  Houdan  and  Mantes  fowls  in 
France.  Our  pure-bred  Houdans  lay  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  cross-bred  pullets,  and  the 
latter  lay  better  than  any  other  flock  of 
fowls  in  this  neighborhood.  We  are  great 
believers  in  the  Houdan  as  bred  In  France. 
They  are  great  layers  of  large  white  eggs, 
are  strictly  non-sitters,  and  although  of 
dark  plumage  make  the  very  best  table 
fowl  and  do  well  under  almost  any  condi¬ 
tion.  We  think  the  Houdan  blood  makes 
our  poultry  proof  against  sickness  and  the 
same  blood  may  be  the  cause  of  Mrs. 
Crawford’s  marked  success.  We  are  about 
ready  to  put  proper  feeding  formulas  in 
operation,  and  will  advise  you  of  our  suc¬ 
cess  for  February  and  March.  d.  e.  h. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

The  Milkman  and  Sunday. 

I  have  otten  said  that  if  milkmen  car¬ 
ried  put  their  milk  24  to  36  hours  old 
they  would  never  hear  of  sour  milk  as 
they  do  when  carrying  new,  often  warm, 
milk.  I  do  not  sell  cream  and  milk  a 
week  old,  but  I  have  many  times  had 
customers  tell  me  that  they  had  kept 
both  a  week  and  that  they  were  good. 
This  whole  matter  hangs  on  just  two 
points,  receptacles  clean  and  aired,  and 
ice.  The  milk  fresh  from  the  cows  must 
be  sunken  in  ice  water,  and  if  after  24  to 
36  hours  it  is  kept  on  ice  (in  refriger¬ 
ators  milk  or  cream  should  always  be 
set  against  the  ice)  it  will  not  sour,  but 
after  a  few  days,  more  or  less,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  cows’  condition  it  will  turn 
bitter.  This  Sunday  selling  was  a  seri¬ 
ous  question  to  me  10  years  ago,  and  I 
tried  as  hard  to  keep  the  Lord’s  Day  as 
I  would  to  do  something  that  I  wanted 
to  for  myself,  and  succeeded.  Saturdays 
It  is  sometimes  9  or  10  P.  M,  before  my 
Sunday  orders  are  all  delivered,  but  Sun¬ 
day  is  mine  except  such  time  as  it  takes 
to  care  for  my  animals  and  poultry,  and 
although  I  sell  nearly  everything  that 
grows  on  a  farm  at  retail,  it  is  a  rare 
thing  that  anyone  troubles  me  on  Sun¬ 
day.  I  would  not  attempt  to  lay  down 
any  rules  regarding  this  matter  for  an¬ 
other,  for  there  are  as  many  different 
circumstances  and  conditions  as  there 
are  men,  but  I  do  believe  “where  there 
is  a  will  there  is  a  way,’’  f.  t.  j. 

Drownville,  R.  I. 


GOMBAULT’S 

CAISTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive  cure  for 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  HT7MAN  REMET>Y  for  Rhen- 
mutlani,  Sipruln*,  Sore  'I'hrout,  etc.,  it 
Is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caiiatic  Ralanm  sold  is 
Warranted  to  (five  satisfaction.  Price  91(1. SO 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  dnipf-ists,  or  sent  by  ex¬ 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  its 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  te.stimo- 
nials,  etc.  Address 

THE  LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Clsveland,  Ohio. 


Best 

Results 

in  feeding  for  milk  are 
obtained  by  adding  some 

Buffalo 

Gluten 

Feed 

to  balance  the  ration. 

Sample  and  booklet 

**Feed  Your  Stock  for 
Best  Results**^ 


SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  for  sale  for  setting  from  Pittsburg  and  Cleve¬ 
land  winners.  My  stock  Is  large;  line  birds;  perfectly 
white  with  yellow  beak  and  legs;  medium  low  tall; 
medium-sized  comb,  and  great  egg  protliieers. 
Eggs  this  .season:  15  eggs,  $2;  30  eggs,  $3.75;  1 00  eggs, 
$10.  A  few  cockerels  yet  for  sale  that  will  do  anyone 
good.  Correspondence  solicited 

JNO.  W.  WAUWICK,  Washington,  Pa. 


Sent  free.  Write  to-day 

Address  Department  T 

THE  GLUCOSE  SUGAR  REFINING  CO., 
The  Rookery,  Chicago,  III. 


BEFORE  BUYING  Send  4  cents  postage 

k  u  4  OATr->c-c  for  illustrated  catalog 

A  NEW  HARNESS  fnu  description 

and  prices  to  consumer 


King  Harness  Co.,  No.  10  Lake  St.,  Owego,  N.  V 


Cows  barreiir3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 
Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  H.  Y. 


YOU  CCCn  ^  cows  or  ITIUCII  A P  at  same  Q  on  other 
CAN  rCEU  4  STEERS  tnOlLiMiab  cost  as  O  Rations. 

25  to  40  per  cent,  saved  feeding  good  axveet  ensilairc.  •  We  furnish  you  MTAVES,  one  piece, 
full  depth  of  Milo.  Our  FBEE  book,  ^'9illoii  untl  NlluKe,”  has  full  details,  and  much 
of  Interest  to  yonr  puree. _  WH,1.1AMS  MFG.  410.,  Kalamazoo,  IHIch. 


well.  Some  farmers  on  ilguring  the  present 
cost  for  feed  and  the  prices  they  will  have 
to  pay  for  cows  to  replace  those  that  are 
dry  wonder  wliere  their  prolits  will  come  in. 

Hoonville,  N.  Y.  d.  w.  m. 

A  Hopeful,  outlook. — Our  cooperative 
creamery  at  Walton,  N.  V.,  has  not  been 
in  use  for  the  Winter,  it  is  now  con¬ 
ceded  by  its  patrons  that  this  was  a  mis¬ 
take,  as  the  running  of  it  would  have 
netted  us  more  money  than  the  Bordens 
have  paid,  but  we  will  learn  from  our  ex¬ 
perience  this  Winter,  it  is  good  eye-salve 
for  future  use.  More  clearly  we  shall  de¬ 
tect  the  baits  and  pitfalls  of  the  middle¬ 
men  in  their  wily  moves  and  fancy  prices 
on  purpose  to  hinder  and  dwarf  coopera¬ 
tive  movements  among  the  milk  producers. 
They  know  well  where  and  how  to  strike, 
and  in  this  we  should  learn  our  defense  is 
in  cooperation.  No  milk  producer  can  be 
ignorant  of  the  increased  revenue  for  milk 
we  have  sold  the  past  two  years  through 
cooperative  creameries,  although  the  move¬ 
ment  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  What,  then, 
will  be  the  result  when  the  various  local 
unions  organize  protective  creameries  and 
all  combine  under  one  central  head?  It 
does  not  need  a  prophet  nor  the  son  of  a 
prophet  to  answer  that— the  results  will 
be  marvelous.  Milk  products  will  be  on  a 
paying  basis;  the  value  of  real  estate  will 
arise  from  the  dust;  mortgages  will  be 
lifted  from  the  farms;  our  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  will  be  Inclined  to  stay  at  the  old 
home;  a  smile  will  rest  upon  the  dairy  in¬ 
terests  of  the  land,  and  prosperity  will  re¬ 
ward  us  and  future  generations  in  the 
efforts  we  are  now  putting  forth.  t. 


Experience  With  Houdan  Poultry. 

Poultry  people  will  read  with  pleasure 
Mr  Mapes’s  description  of  Mrs.  Crawford’s 
place,  and  her  success  with  poultry.  Our 
plant  and  success  somewhat  resemble  the 
one  mentioned,  except  that  we  have  re¬ 
modeled  wagon  sheds,  barn  basement  and 
cattle  hovel  for  chicken  houses.  We 
hatched  this  season  about  1,400  with  in¬ 
cubator  and  raised  the  chicks  by  hens, 
using  packing  cases  for  chick  coops,  and 
lost  but  one  chicken  from  disease.  Our 
first  chicks  were  hatched  April  28,  and 
thereafter  every  three  weeks  until  July  15, 
when  the  Incubator  was  stopped.  We  have 
about  300  pullets,  many  of  them  from  the 
last  lot  hatched;  all  other  birds  were  sold 
for  market  purposes.  We  feed  oats  and 
corn  in  litter,  not  an  egg  producing  food, 
but  get  an  average  of  60  eggs  per  day,  and 
you  will  understand  from  the  hatching 
dates  given  that  many  of  the  pullets  are 
not  mature.  The  weather  here  has  been 
bad,  either  very  cold  or  very  wet,  with 
frequent  and  severe  changes.  The  chickens 
are  either  “Mantes”  or  Houdan  halfbreeds, 
the  mothers  being  a  very  Inferior  mixed 


We  hereby  offer  JIOC  in  cash  for  the  best  article  to  be  written  on 
breeding  and  raisingHogs.  Describe  ten  sows  that  you  would  select 
for  breeding.  Describe  boar  that  you  would  select  for  a  cross  with 
these  sows.  Describe  how  and  what  kind  of  grain,  grains  or  mill 
stuffs  you  would  feed  sows  until  pigs  were  farrowed.  Tell  how 
many  pigs  you  would  expect  from  the  ten  sows  and  describe  how 
and  what  you  would  feed  sows  after  pigs  were  farrowed.  State  when 
you  would  commence  feeding  pigs  and  what  you  would  use.  State 
when  you  would  wean  pigs  and  what  kind  of  feed  you  would  give 
them  from  that  time  until  they  were  six  mouths  old  and  what  you 
would  expect  to  make  them  weigii  at  the  expiration  of  six  months. 
State  why  you  would  expect  such  results  from  your  care  and  kind 
of  feed  used.  Describe  kiud  of  pens  and  yards  you  would  use  for 
each  condition.  Our  aim  is  to  have  you  write  an  article  describing 
in  a  practical  way  just  how  you  would  raise  hogs  to  obtain  the  best 
results.  The  breed  of  hogs  selected  will  Not  be  considered  in  the  decision. 
The  use  of  “INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD”  will  Not  be  considered  in  the 
decision.  The  decision  will  be  published  in  every  leading  Farm 
Paper  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Mail  your  article  to  The 
American  Swineherd,  Chicago,  Ill.,  on  or  before  May  lOth,  1903.  The 
judges  will  be  J.  W.  Baynes,  editor  and  proprietor  of  American  Swineherd, 
Prof.  Thomas  Shaw  of  The  Farmer,  St.  Paul,  Minu.,  and  Henry  Wallace, 
editor  of  Wallace’s  Farmer,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  These  gentlemen  are 
rendered  in  May,  1903.  The  winning  article  is  to  be  our  property 
ntion  of  all  swine  raisers.  Who  will  win  the  $100  Cash  and  the  Honor 


must  be  mailed  to  The  American  Swineherd,  Chicago,  111.,  on  or  before  May  10th,  1903, 


HINTERRATlORAIi  STOCK  FOOD’'  /BEDS  roa  ONE  CENT^^  ta  Prepared  from  koota,  Barbs,  Seeds  and  Barks  and  Won  the  Highest  Medal  at  Paris  Exposition  In  1900  as  a 
iHifth-Ola^e  vegetable,  medicinal  preparation  to  be  fed  to  stock  in  small  amounts  as  an  addition  to  the  regular  teed,  it  is  a  Great  Aid  in  Growing  or  Fattening  stock  because  II 
incroa.es  the  appetite  and  Aids  Digestion  and  Assimilation  so  that  each  animal  obtains  more  nutrition  from  the  grain  eaten.  We  positively  guarantee  that  its  use  will  make  yoo 
extra  money  over  the  mual  Plan  of  Growing  and  Fattening  stock.  “International  Stock  Food”  can  bo  fed  in  safety  to  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats,  Hogs,  Colts,  Calves,  Lambs  or  Pige. 
It  is  Absolutely  Harmless  even  If  taken  into  the  Human  System.  You  insist  on  eating  medicinal  ingredients  with  your  Uwn  food  at  every  meal.  Salt  is  a  stomach  tonic  and  worm 
medicine.  Pepper  is  a  powerful  stimulating  tonic,  Mustard  is  a  remedy  for  dyspepsia.  Vinegar  is  a  diuretic.  You  eat  these  medicinal  ingredients  almost  with  every  mouthful  of  youi 
food,  and  it  is  proven  that  those  condiments  promote  health  and  strength  for  people  and  improve  their  digestion.  “International  Stoek  Food”  contains  pure  vegetable  medicinal 
ingredients  that  are  Just  as  safe  and  as  necessary  an  addition  to  the  regular  feed  of  your  stock  if  you  desire  to  keep  them  in  the  best  possible  condition.  “Internationai  Htoeh  Food” 
is  endorsed  by  Every  High  Class  Farm  Paper.  Itpuritiestho  blood,  stimulates  andpermanently  strengthens  thaentire  system  so  that  disease  la  prevented  or  cured.  “IntornalloDal 
Stock  Food”  is  sold  on  n  “Spot  Cosh  Gnnrantee”  by  Fifty  Thousand  Uenlers  thronghont  the  World.  df~¥onr  Money  will  be  Promptly  Refunded  In  Any  case  of  failure, 
II  will  meke  your  Pig*  or  Hogs  grow  Amoilngly  and  has  the  largest  eole  in  the  World  for  curing  or  preventing  Hog  Disease.  Beware  of  the  many  Chrnp  and  Inferior 

Imlutlons  I  No  Chentlst  ena  eepornte  nil  the  Dilferent  powdered  Roots,  Herbs,  Barks  and  Beede  that  we  ore.  Any  One  elaimlnc  to  do  so  Most  be  an  Ignornmae  or  Falsifier. 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

Opportunities  in  Poultry. — It  Is  not 
to  be  understood  from  what  I  said  last 
week  that  I  advise  farmers  and  farmers’ 
sons  indiscriminately  to  turn  their  pas¬ 
ture  fields  into  egg  factories.  Better  let 
hens  alone,  unless  there  is  some  natural 
adaptation  to  that  kind  of  business,  to¬ 
gether  with  plenty  of  push  and  persever- 
ence.  We  cannot  all  succeed  at  one  kind 
of  business.  That  there  are  good  possi¬ 
bilities  in  producing  guaranteed  eggs  for 
the  best  grocery  trade  is  no  sure  guar¬ 
antee  that  one  will  succeed  at  it.  I  need 
not  go  outside  of  my  own  family  for 
proof  of  this.  I  have  a  son  who  took  the 
“hen  fever”  a  few  years  ago,  and  started 
in  with  what  would  be  considered  a  good 
chance  for  success,  but  failed  to  make 
a  success  of  it.  A  man  who  had  plenty 
of  idle  land,  and  idle  capital,  offered  to 
put  him  up  anything  that  he  wanted 
in  the  way  of  buildings  if  he  would  give 
a  yearly  rental  sufficient  to  cover  the  in¬ 
terest  of  whatever  money  it  took  to 
build,  and  a  fair  allowance  towards  de¬ 
terioration  of  buildings.  Here  was  a 
chance  which  many  a  young  man  would 
jump  at.  He  had  a  free  hand  so  far  as 
buildings  were  concerned,  and  a  long 
house  was  soon  erected  which  is  a  model 
for  convenience,  and  was  not  very  ex¬ 
pensive.  The  house  contained  20  pens 
12x16  feet  with  a  feed  room  and  living 
rooms  on  one  end,  and  a  four-foot  alley 
at  the  rear  of  the  pens.  A  stable  and 
wagon  house  were  also  erected,  so  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  step  out  of  doors 
to  do  the  work.  At  the  end  of  his  two- 
years’  lease  he  was  ready  to  quit,  with 
his  own  small  capital  about  half  gone.  It 
seemed  to  me  at  the  time  that  he  had 
not  yet  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  seri¬ 
ousness  of  the  battle  of  life  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  world.  It  could  hardly  be  called  a 
lack  of  push  and  perseverence,  since  he 
afterward  went  to  the  city  with  the  re¬ 
maining  half  of  his  capital,  rented  a 
small  dairy  store,  and  is  succeeding 
where  many  would  have  failed.  From  a 
small  beginning,  including  cooking  his 
own  meals  and  sleeping  in  the  back  of 
the  little  store,  with  a  push-cart  to  de¬ 
liver  his  goods,  his  trade  in  eggs  has 
steadily  increased,  until  he  now  has  half 
a  dozen  men  and  girls  at  work,  and  sells 
about  a  carload  of  eggs  a  week  to  his 
regular  customers.  I  mention  this  to 
prove  that  unless  we  drop  into  our 
proper  niche,  we  are  not  likely  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  even  with  favorable  opportunities. 
The  old  saw  about  fitting  a  square  peg 
into  a  round  hole  has  lost  none  of  its 
force. 

Information  Wanted. — Here  is  a 
grist  of  questions  from  a  man  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania: 

1.  What  value  do  you  place  on  buckwheat 
as  a  food  for  chickens  in  connection  with 
other  grain?  2.  How  much  cold  can  eggs 
stand  before  incubation  without  losing  their 
fertility?  If  they  are  gathered  at  noon  and 
four  o’clock  in  cold  weather,  is  there  any 
chance  of  their  being  too  chilled?  3.  I 
think  the  height  of  your  houses  is  eight 
feet  in  front  and  five  feet  four  inches  back. 
Is  this  sufficient  pitch  for  shingles  to  shed 
water?  4.  I  have  noticed  your  comments 
on  young  chickens  dying  without  your  be¬ 
ing  able  to  fathom  the  reason.  Has  it  ever 
occurred  to  you  that  this  might  frequently 
be  from  suffocation?  I  carried  40  large 
fowls  in  a  crate  on  a  wagon  a  short  time 
since;  and  after  going  but  a  short  dis¬ 
tance,  one  was  smothered.  In  like  manner 
my  young  chicks  crowd  each  other,  and 
endeavor  to  crawl  under  each  other.  I 
have  lost  13  in  one  brooder  in  the  last  two 
weeks.  They  almost  invariably  were  found 
dead  in  the  morning  close  to  the  lamp, 
where  the  crush  was  greatest.  Apparently 
they  were  well  the  evening  before.  It 
seems  to  me,  if  this  be  the  cause,  the  only 
remedy  is  to  dispense  with  hovers,  and  re¬ 
stricted  quarters,  as  far  as  possible,  and 
give  them  as  much  room  as  conditions 
permit  in  order  that  the  chances  for  suffo¬ 
cation  be  lessened.  e.  h.  b. 

1.  I  have  never  used  much  buckwheat 
myself,  but  consider  it  a  valuable  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  bill  of  fare  for  laying  hens, 
especially  in  cold  weather.  Like  corn,  it 
is  usually  considered  too  fattening  for 
free  use  in  hot  weather.  2.  Our  custom 
is  to  gather  our  eggs  in  Winter  at  about 


1  P.  M.  and  again  about  4  P.  M.  Most 
of  the  eggs  are  laid  before  the  first  col¬ 
lection,  and  in  a  house  that  Is  reasonably 
warm,  with  a  flock  of  good  size,  there 
should  be  a  hen  on  most  of  the  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  middle  of  the  day,  thus  keeping 
the  eggs  from  getting  chilled  in  the 
nests.  Winter-laid  eggs  are  not  likely  to 
hatch  as  well  as  those  laid  after  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  natural  breeding  season  of 
Spring,  but  1  attribute  that  to  other 
causes  than  chilling,  where  the  precau¬ 
tions  noted  are  observed.  3.  Shingles 
will  shed  water  very  well  while  new,  on 
the  pitch  given,  but  are  very  short-lived. 
I  tried  shingles  on  part  of  my  roofs,  but 
had  to  fall  back  on  roofing  felt,  coated 
with  liquid  asphalt  for  paint.  The 
shingles  rotted  badly  in  four  to  five 
years.  If  they  had  been  laid  on  open 
lath,  instead  of  .solid  sheathing,  they 
would  probably  have  lasted  longer.  4. 
The  suggestion  about  chicks  dying  from 
suffocation  or  asphyxiation  is  the  most 
sensible  and  probable  of  any  I  have  had. 
I  have  noticed  a  good  many  things  which 
go  to  substantiate  that  theory.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  in  brooders  with  top  heat, 
they  might  be  asphyxiated,  or  nearly  so, 
while  standing  erect.  The  change  of  air 
in  them  would  be  lessened  as  the  weath¬ 
er  grows  warmer  thus  accounting  for  my 
chicks  thriving  better  early  than  after 
the  advent  of  hot  weather.  The  greater 
the  difference  between  the  temperature 
under  the  hover  and  above  it  the  strong¬ 
er  the  current  of  impure  air  passing  up 
out  of  the  openings  above  the  chicks.  It 
is  almost  the  universal  opinion  that 
chicks  do  better  in  brooders  containing 
fewest  chicks,  where  chances  for  suffoca¬ 
tion  and  asphyxiation  are  least.  I  had 
a  lot  of  chicks  a  few  years  ago,  in  brood¬ 
ers  which  1  could  not  keep  sufficiently 
warm,  which  were  huddling,  sweating 
and  dying  until  I  got  disgusted  with 
them  so  that  I  sold  100  of  them  to  my 
hired  man  for  a  song  almost.  He  took 
them  home  and  raised  most  of  them 
without  any  brooders  at  all. 

How  did  he  do  it? 

By  dividing  them  up  into  small  flocks 
of  10  or  12  each.  Just  as  sure  as  he  tried 
to  leave  more  than  that  in  one  box  over 
night  some  would  be  found  dead  in  the 
morning.  He  used  fairly  to  run  for 
home  as  soon  as  his  day’s  work  was 
done,  for  fear  too  many  of  those  chicks 
would  get  into  one  box  for  the  night.  As 
1  recollect  it,  most  of  those  late  chicks 
of  mine  that  I  lost  last  season  were 
found  dead  in  the  morning  in  the  small 
space  between  the  hover  and  the  back 
of  the  pen.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
they  gathered  in  this  small  space  outside 
of  the  heated  space  under  the  hover  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  part  of  the  warm  nights, 
and  as  they  got  chilly  towards  morning, 
packed  in  the  corners  of  this  space,  in¬ 
stead  of  moving  back  under  the  hover 
where  it  was  warm.  The  Deacon  thinks 
very  favorably  of  this  solution. 

O.  W,  MAPES. 


ADAM’S  CUTS 

easily,  quickly,  neatly.  Among 

GREEN  BONE  CUTTERS’ 

It  stands  alone.  The  only  one  with 
Ball  Bearlnffs.  Write  for  our 
Free  Illustrated  Catalogue,  No.  SS 

W.  J.  ADAM,  JOLIET,  ILLINOIS. 


O  KT  E:  G- 1  fl  Xa 

batches  1723  chicks.  One  woman  2406. 
One  man  2632.  Many  others  do  equally 
well  with  the  PERFECTED  HATCH- 
INO  SYSTEM.  Beats  incubators.  Book¬ 
let  free.  F.  ORim DY,  Morrisonville,  Ill. 


INCUBATORS 

From  $•  an.  Bast  reasoaablo  pileod 
hatchers  on  the  market. 
Brooders,  94  np.  None  better  at  any 

Erlce.  Fully  warranted.  Catalog  froo. 
..  A.  BANTA,  LIQONIERe  INU 


PEEP  O’DAY 

BROODSRiS  and  Speeialtias 

have  stood  the  test  for  io_ygarsin  the  hands 
of  leading  poullrymen  the  world  over. 
Thousands  in  use.  Thousands  of  testimo¬ 
nials.  Here’s  one  of  them. 

SNOWED  UNDER. 

Cherry  Hill  Farm,  Grand  Rapid.s,  Mich. 

Gentlemen  : — 1  have  had  perfect 
success  with  the  Peep  O’Day  Brooders  and 
I  am  now  marketing  White  Wyandottes 
weighing  from  to  pounds  each,  at 
ten  weeks  old,  that  were  raised  in  Peep 
O’ Days.  I  lost  but  3  out  of  130  in  two 
brooders.  They  were  snowed  under  for 
three  days  during  the  last  of  March.  Your 
improved  lamp  makes  the  brooder  very 
easy  to  care  for.  Yours  respectfully, 

,  Leo  J.  Riggs.'^ 

CORNELL  incubators  and  Brooders 

win  wherever  shown.  Gold 
Medal  at  Pan-Ame-ican  Exhibition,  1901, 
Highest  Award.  When  you  buy  4ti  incu¬ 
bator,  buy  a  Cornell.  It  is  tlie  latest  and 
best  and  gives  beslt-  -- 

resnlis.  Money]  PEEP  O’ DAY. 
refunded  if  not  as 
rep>  esenied. 

Valuable  Infor¬ 
mation  free  to  all 
interested  in 
poultry.  Send 
H  your  name  and  ad- 
H  dress  ou  a  postal 
I  to-day  to 

I  CORNELL  INCUBATOR  MFC.  CO. 

I  Box  34^  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


GraLiid  New  Book 

for  1903,  "How  <0  Make  Money 
[With  Poultry  and  Incubators." 

Size  8x11  inches,  1%  pages.  Con¬ 
tains  among  its  many  other  invalu- 
^  able  things  for  Poultrymen  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Special  Chapters:  I.  Start¬ 
ing  With  an  Incubator;  II.  Hand¬ 
ling  Chicks  in  an  Incubator;  III. 
Feeding  the  Chicks:  IV.  Duck  Pro¬ 
ducing  on  a  Large  Scale:  V.  Broiler  Raising;  VI. 
Profitable  Egg  Farming:  VII.  The  Egg  and  Poultry 
Combination;  VIII.  Egg  and  Fruit  Farming;  IX. 
Scratching  Shed  House  Plans;  X.  Incubator  and 
Brooder  House  Plans;  XI.  Feeding  for  Eggs,  and 
XII.  Standard  Bred  Poultry.  We  usually  request  10  cents  to 
pay  for  the  mailing  of  this  book,  but  for  the  next  80  days 
we  will  mall  it  free  to  any  one  who  will  mention 
tbla  paper  In  writing.  Better  write  now,  "lest  you  for¬ 
get  . ' '  Address  nearest  office. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY. 

Buftslo,  H.  1.  Chicago,  111.  Boaton,  But.  Now  York,  H.  T. 
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1 1  Hatch  greatest  num- 
U  ber  strongest  chicks. 
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H  1  Have  never  been 

1#  equaled. 
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^  ^  Insures  perfect 

1  (J  U  IT  S  health  and 

Chicks 

CONCISB  CATALOGUE  FROM 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO., 

Box  K,  Jamesburg,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  PRAIRIE  STATES  \  342 

KEEP  AT  THE  HEAd\ 

More  made-more  sold-  \ 
more  prtzes  won  than  '  \ 

ALL  OTHERS  combined.''  \ 

Send. 

est 

r' 

for  catalogue-just  out-fin-''  \ 
ever  la  sued..  Kent  ion  this  paperX 
\PBAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR 

HOMER  CITY Pa.  ,  U. s'. a'^.,  \ 

The  Sure  Hatch’s  Latest 

An  automatic,  direct  acting 
regulator  that  surpasses  any 
other  improvement  ever  made 
In  incubators.  Send  for  new  lllue- 
itrated  catalog  and  free  trial  offer. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Clay  Canter,  Nab.,  or  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Breeders’  Directory 


FOR  SALE 


—100  Choice  High-grade  Jersey  or 
Guernsey  Cows,  fresh  or  soon  to  be. 
H.  I.  PIERCE,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Registered  Jersey.  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

B.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  iStreet,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


A  Foundation  Herd  of  10  or  20  young  registered 
“  HOLSTEIN  COWS  is  offered  at  a  special  price 
by  DELl.HURST  FARM,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


For  Sale' 


..—PUREBRED  HOLSTBIN- 
p  ,  —  w-  .  —  FRIESIAN  BtiLL  CALVES 

and  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS  from  registered  stock.. 


Holstein-Friesians  ?t^k  o7^ 

best  breeding  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Every 
animal  registered.  WOODCRBST  FARM,  Rifton, 
Ulster  County,  N.  T. 


Oakland  Farm  Holstein-Friesians 

OFFICIALLY  TESTED. 

First  Prize  Herd  at  New  York,  Indiana,  Ken¬ 
tucky  State  Fairs,  and  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1902. 
Both  sexes,  all  ages,  for  sale.  Prices  very  reason¬ 
able,  quality  considered. 

T.  A.  MITCHELL,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


UJ*  A  I  Purebred  Devon  Calves 

■  Lb  Em  at  reasonable  prices. 

B.  J.  WIGHTMAN,  West  Baton,  N.  Y. 


Shropshires  by  imported  stock.  Short¬ 
horn  Cattle  Calves  by  imported  slre.s. 
Chester  White  Swine.  Orders  booked 
for  Spring  Pigs,  pairs  not  akin.  B.  P. 
Rocks,  fine  stock,  a  specialty  All 
stock  safely  shipped  to  distant  points. 
SIDNEY  SPRAGUE,  Falconer,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.71, 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  Inmorted  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester,  Mich 


aeg.  P.  CWnas,  BerKsWres  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  If  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Rosenvlck,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magriificently 

bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wls. 


r’nllJp  Females.  Circulars.  SILAS 

VUIIIC  1  ups  DECKER.  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


■JJ*— ^  _  I  ^—Bloodhounds,  all  ages.  Best 

■  bred;  finest  scented;  man 

trackers  or  wild-animal  hunters. 

S.  J.  VAN  KAUB,  San  Antonio, Texas. 


Duff  RockB'Only.  2.')  selected  Cockerels.  Des.  Booklet 
^free.  Branch  Valley  Poul.  Yds.,  Telford,  Pa.,B.D.2. 


COOC  hatching  from  choice  inatingsof  Barred 
CUUv  F-  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes.  $2  per 
sitting;  three  sittings,  $5.  WOOIXIRKST  FARM. 
Rifton,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


nnOVCDCI  W.  wyan.,  P.  Rocks, 

llUMIVbllkLO  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Leghorns, 
from  prize-winning  stock.  23  varieties  of  land  ana 
water  fowls.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Big  catalogue 
free.  PINE  TREE  FARM,  Box  T,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


HOUDANS 

Our  stock  direct  from  the  greatest  breeder  in  France. 
Circular.  D.  E.  HOWaTT,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 


Rose-comb  Buff 
Leghorns  and 
Single-comb  Buff  Leghorns;  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Cheap  for  the  quality.  Eggs  In  season. 

D.  J.  KENEPP,  McVeytown,  Pa. 


PRESCOTT’S  S' 


WINGING 
WIVEL 
TANCHION 
KEEPS  COAV8  CLEAN 

Swings  forward  while  get¬ 
ting  up  or  lying  down.  Locks 
back  while  standing.  Full 
particulars  free.  PRESCOTT, 
59  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Dept. 


THE  SUCCESSFUL 

Incubator  and  Brooder 

Ma(i«  for  folk*  who  succeed.  Perfect  regulatiou, 
hatches.  Don’t  experlmeDt,  getamachine 

can  know  about*  Send  for  our  large 
book,  166  pages.  Books  In  flye  l»n- 
Write  for  the  one  you  want. 

Moines  Incubator  Co**! 
or  Dopt*  BOf  BaffftlOi  T# 


110 

Y*rdN  Fine  Poultry* 


RELIABLE 

is  a  word  that  stands  for  the 
best  Incubators  and  Brooders 
in  the  world.  Each  has  special  dis* 
tlnguishlDg  features.  Send  lOo  postage  for 
Book  No.  19,ju8t  out,  giying  guaranty  of 
bock  if  inoubator  is  not  latisfaet^. 
Sellable  Inenbator  and  Brooder  Go* » 
Box  S  101  (^ulneyy  llllnola* 


Y! 


CTOR 

INCUBATORS 

tch  every  fertile  egg.  Simplest. 
8t  durable,  cheapest  first-class 
:cher.  Money  back  if  not  posi- 
y  as  represented.  Wepay  freight, 
tilar  free;  catalogue  6c. 
u^rte^Ooj^QulncyjJll- 


S  I  O-BO  For 
I  ^  200  Egg 

INCUBATOR 

Perfect  In  oonstruction  and 
action.  Hatohes  every  fertile 
agf.  Write  for  catalog  t<Miay. 

OEO.  H.  STAHL.  Quincy.  III. 


THE  GEM  INCUBATORS 

And  Brooders 

are  best  and  lowest  i>ricf<I.  One-halfthe 
jirice  of  other  makes  and  absolutely  g^uar- 
anteed.  liemovable  Ghiek  Trny  and  .Nur* 
hery.  Fire  Walls,  Perfect  Kegulator  and 
Economy  Heater.  $6  and  up.  Brooders  |i 
up.  No  agents,  ^otorj  prices.  Catalog  ftee. 

J.  W.  Sauer.  Box  88,  Trotwood,  0- 


Am  I  ■***%  HENS  and  CHICKS 
IlCaill  TO  LICO  64-page  Book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponang,  B.  I. 


The  high  quality  and  low 
prices  of  my 

PERCHERON 
and  FRENCH 

Coach  StalliODS 

and  MARES,  and  im¬ 
ported  B  E  R  K  8  H I B  B 
HOGS  will  surprise  you. 
Write  or  come  to  see 
them.  ELWOODAKIN, 
Scipio,  N.  Y. 


^An  Incomplete  Stable 

is  the  one  where  the  Best  Liniment  ever 
manufactured  —  the  horseman’s  valued 
friend  —  is  unknown. 

Sloan’s  Liniment 

Is  time  tried,  and  the  recognized  standard  by 
all  veteran  horsemen ;  quick  and  scientific  in 
its  action,  and  marvelously  efficient. 

Solti  by  Dealers  generally. 

Horse  size,  60c.  and  »1.  Family  size,  85c. 
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A  VERMONT  DAIRY  FARM. 

A  year  ago  I  bought  a  farm  of  175  acres, 
hard-wood  land.  It  has  not  been  farmed 
for  live  years  or  so.  About  60  acres  of 
tillage,  remainder  pa.sture  and  wood  land; 
the  pasture  is  one  of  the  best.  It  would 
carry  30  animals  with  a  little  feeding  in 
late  Summer  and  Fall.  I  have  a  sugar 
orchard  of  600  trees,  and  quite  a  lot  of  fruit 
trees  in  a  run-down  condition.  It  cost  me 
51,8.50  with  sugar  and  farming  tools— not 
up-to-date  tools— but  all  can  be  used. 
'J'here  is  some  good  corn  land  and  all  of 
it  is  great  grass  land,  as  soon  as  it  can 
be  brought  into  shape.  Could  you  give 
me  suggestions  as  how  to  start  off  so  as 
to  get  the  best  results?  I  shall  have  20 
ccws  and  heifers  this  Spring  and  10  more 
heifers  growing.  I  am  starting*  Jerseys; 
milk  goes  to  creamery.  I  shall  get  a  sep- 
iiiator  as  soon  as  I  can  so  as  to  carry  only 
Cl  earn.  I  can  have  a  basement  under  the 
cow  barn,  but  not  under  horse  barn;  can 
run  the  water  into  the  stable  If  I  wish  to. 

1  can  put  a  boiler  for  heating  water  and 
cooking  purposes,  and  have  the  separator 
near  by. 

Sharon.  Vt. 

Here  is  a  splendid  opportunity  to  show 
the  results  of  careful  scientific  farming. 
A  cheap  farm;  175  acres  costing  only 
$1,850  means  but  a  small  investment, 
and  the  owner  need  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  begin  soil  improvement 
over  large  areas  at  once.  The  two  es¬ 
sentials  first  to  be  considered  are  care¬ 
ful  husbanding  of  the  manure  and  get¬ 
ting  an  abundance  of  vegetable  matter 
into  the  soil.  If  I  make  a  statement  that 
eastern  soils,  even  these  worn-out  soils 
so  called,  are  richer  and  will  last  longer 
under  cropping  than  the  exceedingly  rich 
producing  soils  of  the  Middle  West,  the 
reader  will  no  doubt  question  the  state¬ 
ment,  but  let  us  see.  Our  eastern  glacial 
soils  are  all  richly  filled  with  mineral 
matter,  an(^  lack  only  an  introduction  of 
stable  manure  or  the  plowing  under  of 
green  crops  to  make  them  productive, 
yielding  almost  fabulous  croj)S.  The 
western  soils  to-day  so  valuable  have 
less  mineral  matter,  but  they  have  on 
the  other  hand  a  superabundance  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter  which  when  exhausted 
means  that  the  backbone  is  not  there 
upon  which  to  build  again.  So  1  say  our 
eastern  soils  are  actually  worth  more 
than  the  western  soils  if  we  deal  with 
them  intelligently.  A  cement  floor  and 
a  daily  application  of  manure  is  the  first 
thing  to  do.  If  the  feeling  recently  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Vermont  State  Dairy  As¬ 
sociation  represents  the  sentiment  of 
your  State  I  am  sorry,  for  the  general 
opinion  was  against  the  daily  application 
of  manures,  considering  that  a  severe 
loss  took  place  if  removed  to  the  field. 
In  other  words,  it  would  not  waste  if 
protected  by  a  hemlock  board  used  as 
barn  siding,  but  under  the  same  field 
conditions  all  would  fly  into  thin  air. 

Tlie  Jerseys  are  all  right,  only  in  your 
breeding  use  a  sire  of  pronounced  dairy 
quality  and  vigor;  deep  body,  prominent 
backbone  back  of  fore  shoulders,  well 
crested  brainy  head,  four  well-placed 
teats,  long  milk  veins  and  large  milk 
wells  at  their  termination.  See  to  it  that 
the  mother  of  this  sire  was  a  good  milk¬ 
er,  and  also  the  dam  of  his  sire.  The 
use  of  the  farm  separator  thereby  sav¬ 
ing  the  skim-milk  at  the  farm  has  much 
to  commend  it.  The  dangerous  side  of 
the  question,  however,  is  the  slack  care 
given  the  cream  and  the  uniformly  lower 
scoring  of  cream-gathered  butter.  The 
pure  sweet  skim-milk  is  not  fully  ap¬ 
preciated  by  many  farmers.  It  means  a 
superior  class  of  cows  as  a  result  of  feed¬ 
ing  a  food  during  their  early  days  that 
promoted  digestion  rather  than  destroy¬ 
ed  it.  Build  a  silo  if  you  have  any  land 
suited  to  corn,  and  but  few  farms  are  so 
situated  that  corn  cannot  be  raised,  so 
you  will  provide  against  time  of  drought 
and  also  have  one  of  the  very  best  of 
Winter  foods;  succulence  is  demanded 
in  some  form. 

If  the  fruit  is  of  good  varieties  prob¬ 
ably  a  partial  pruning  this  Winter  and 
a  complete  pruning  next  Winter,  coupled 
with  spraying  this  Spring,  will  change 
the  character  of  the  fruit.  Whether  you 
should  cultivate,  mulch  or  pasture  this 
orchard  will  depend  upon  conditions.  I 
should  say  put  in  the  hogs,  protect  the 


trees,  feed  them  just  enough  so  they  will 
cultivate,  and  not  put  expensive  labor  or 
manure  directly  into  it.  You  will  be 
busy  this  Spring  and  will  have  little 
spare  time  to  cultivate  the  orchard. 
While  my  experience  does  not  warrant 
the  maple  sugar  business  as  one  of  un¬ 
usual  profit,  yet  a  small  income  certain¬ 
ly  comes  that  serves  as  pin  money,  and 
at  a  season,  when  not  materially  inter¬ 
fering  with  farm  work.  Do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  permit  it  in  any  way  to  lessen  the 
care  of  the  dairy.  One  can  easily  lose 
more  than  the  sugar  or  syrup  is  worth. 

You  can  build  a  basement  stable,  but 
I  would  not  have  it  underground.  Put 
in  3t)  square  feet  of  window  space  to 
each  5,000  cubic  feet  of  air  space;  give 
each  cow  not  to  exceed  500  cubic  feet  of 
breathing  space.  Build  side  walls  with 
air  chamber;  put  heads  to  the  walls  and 
an  eight-foot  drive  between  cows 
through  which  manure  can  be  daily 
hauled  to  field.  Do  not  raise  the  ceiling 
over  eight  or  nine  feet  from  floor,  but 
have  it  tight.  I  would  not  go  to  the 
expense  of  heating  the  water.  Put  it 
into  the  barn  in  some  manner;  a  perma¬ 
nently  located  trough,  movable  troughs 
ill  front  of  cows,  or  the  water  basins,  as 
you  like,  but  have  the  water  in  the 
barn.  Have  the  supply  always  uniform, 
and  where  the  cows  can  get  what  they 
need.  Watering  cows  out  of  doors  in 
cold  weather  is  unprofitable,  and  should 
become  obsolete.  Locate  the  silos  if  con¬ 
venient  in  a  corner  formed  by  the  barn 
L  and  on  the  east  side.  They  will  freeze 
less,  or  if  you  desire  them  as  ornaments 
perhaps  they  can  be  placed  in  one  cor¬ 
ner  so  as  to  form  a  tower,  and  thereby 
add  much  to  the  architectural  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  buildings.  Completely  to 
answer  this  question  would  require  vol¬ 
umes.  I  might  add  that  the  experiment 
station  reports  and  the  bulletins  from 
Washington  will  give  valuable  hints  and 
suggestions,  and  they  are  very  reliable. 

II.  E.  COOK. 


Taints  in  Milk.— The  Alabama  Station 
(Auburn)  gives  the  following  results  of  ex¬ 
periments  in  Bulletin  121:  Bitter  weed  taste 
was  removed  from  cream  by  mixing  it  with 
two  or  more  parts  of  water  at  any  tem¬ 
perature  above  70  degrees  Fahrenheit  and 
then  running  it  through  a  cream  separator. 
No  means  were  found  by  which  bitter  weed 
taste  could  be  removed  from  milk.  The 
compound  in  the  bitter  weed  which  gives 
milk  a  bitter  taste  is  held  very  largely,  if 
not  entirely,  in  the  milk  serum.  The  more 
completely  the  serum  is  separated  from 
the  fat  the  less  is  the  degree  of  bitterness 
in  the  cream.  Wild  onion  flavor  was  not 
removed  from  cream  by  mixing  it  with 
water  and  then  running  it  through  the 
cream  separator.  Saltpeter  dissolved  in 
the  water  thus  used  was  of  no  value.  No 
method  was  found  by  which  the  onion 
flavor  could  be  removed  from  either  milk 
or  cream.  The  compound  in  the  wild 
onion  which  gives  milk  a  bad  flavor  is  held 
very  largely,  if  not  entirely,  by  the  fat, 
and  the  more  completely  the  serum  is  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  fat  the  more  concentrated 
is  the  onion  flavor  in  the  cream. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  14th  page. 


Sore  Shoulders 

sore  neck,  sore  back,&c.,  result¬ 
ing  from  collar.saddle  or  harness 
gall  and  chafing,  and  all  forms 
of  canker,  callous,  &c..  are  in¬ 
stantly  relived  and  cured  with 

Tuttle’s  Elixir. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle.  Wolcott,  Vt.,  July  15,  1899. 

Dear  Sir: — I  had  a  horse  that  had  two  bunches  on  his  shoulder, 
caused  by  wearing  a  new  collar.  Less  than  one  bottle  of  your  Elbtii 
cured  it  after  six  months'  standing.  L.  W.  I'lSHER. 

Cures  also  curb,  Hplliit.  contracted  cord,alI  forms  of 
lameness  and  colle,  distemper,  founder, pneumonia,&c. 

TUTTLE’S  FAMIIY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  Instantly.  Our  lOO-pago  book, 
“Veterinary  Experience,”  FKEE. 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Miss. 

Keware  of  so-called  Elixirs — none  genuine  but  Tuttle’s. 
Avoid  ail  blisters  j  they  offeronly  temporary  relief  if  any 


THE  eaiCINAL 

wAimoF 

OILED  CIOTHINO 

Made  in  black  or  >eilow  for  all  kinds 
of  wet  work.  On  sale  everywhere. 
Look  for  the  5ign  of  the  Fish.and 
the  n*me  TOWER  on  the  buttons. 

A  W  TAWtR  e0..ftOSrON.  MASI..U  lA. 
rtwtn  <ANA»IAM  CO.fcd»te4.T»IIOittO.<AM. 
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A  lorvg  lime  ago,  when  they  first 
began 

To  keep  milch  cows,  poor  Dairy 
Dan 

And  Milkmaid  Molly  had  troub¬ 
les  galore. 

And  alwacys  seemed  to  be  getting 
more. 

They’d  work  and  worry  and 
stew  exnd  fret 

And  always  would  end  the  year 
in  debt. 

But  by  and  by  they  found  a  way 

To  lessen  their  work  and  get 
more  pay. 

They  bought  an  Empire,  and 
every  cow 

Is  yielding  a  handsome  profit 
now. 

They’re  Jolly  Molly  and  Dacndy 
Dan 

Since  they  adopted 
The 


The  Easy  Way 

is  not  always  the  best  wa\', 
but  it  so  happens  in 
the  case  of  the 

Empire 

Cream 

Separator 

that  it  is  both  the  easiest  and  the 
best.  The  Empire  runs  more  light¬ 
ly  than  any  other  separator  of  the 
same  capacity:  it  is  more  easily 
cleaned,  because  it  has  few  parts; 
it  lasts  longer  and  costs  less  for  re¬ 
pairs,  because  it  is  better  built  and 
freer  from  intricate  mechanism. 
In  short,  it  is  the  simplest,  most 
efficient  hand  power  cream  separa¬ 
tor  made.  We  guarantee  that  it 
will  do  better  work  with  less  labor 
and  trouble,  titan  any  other  separa¬ 
tor,  and  all  we  ask  is  a  chance  to 
let  you  prove  our  claims  to  your 
own  satisfaction.  What  do  you  say? 

Let  us  send  you  our  good  book 
on  ’’Making  the  Dairy  Pay.”  It’s 
free  for  the  asking. 


Empire  Cream  Separator 
Company, 

Bloomfield,  New  Jersey. 


f*ER  ANNUM 

aUAKANT£ED 


Deposits 
may  be 
made  or 
withdrawn 
at  any 
time,  and 
bear  earn¬ 
ings  for 
every  day 
invested. 


Your  money  safely  invested,  with 

risks  eliminated,  earning  6  p.  c. 
yearly.  Dividends  payable  quar¬ 
terly  by  check.  The  INDUS  rKIAL 
is  thoroughly  reliable,  living  up  to 
every  agreement.  Business  non- 
speculative.  Established  10  years. 
Under  supervision  of  State  Bank¬ 
ing  Department. 

Write  for  full  particulars,  also 
indorsements  of  many  of  this  coun¬ 
try’s  most  prominent  clergymen  and 
professional  men. 

Paid  in  Capital.  Assets.  Surplus. 
*1,000,000  $1,600,000  *185,000 


Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  COi, 

1134  Broadway,  New  York. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY 

IS  THE  STANDA_RD/ 
SnAM PUMPS.  AIR  LIFTS,  i.ll ,  // 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 
wmr^ FOR  cmcuLAR  be 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS  t- 

/kURORA.ILL.- CHICAGO.-  DALLAS-TEX 


5ewtoii*t  Heare^  Cough»  DU* 
temper  and  IndigeetionCure* 
A  veterinary  speotOo  for  wind, 
throat  and  stomach  troubles. 
Strong  recommends.  •I  pex 
can.  Dealers,  mail  or  Ex. paid, 
MewUn  Uorse  Remedy  Co. 

ToMo.  OMo. 


Cure  TheM  Blemishes 

Also  Ringbone,  hard  or  soft  j 
enlargements.  Sweeny,  Knee- 
Sprung, Fistnla  and  Poll  KvU. 
Slight  cost  and  certain  cares. 
Two  big  booklets  telling  how  i 
to  do  It  sent  free.Write today. 

FLBflIHG  BB08.,  Ghnaltt., 

933  CnlOB  8toekT.rds,ChleaKO,IIL  j 


End  Your 
Butter  Troubles 

with  a  National  Hand  Separator 
and  make  more  and  better  butter  from 
same  quantity  of  milk.  The 
National  will  do  it  easier, 
quicker  and  pay  its  cost  in 
a  very  short  time.  Wedon't 
ask  you  to  take  our  word— 
we  send  the  machine  for 

10  Days’  Free  Trial 

and  let  it  prove  its  worth 
right  in  your  own  dairy. 
You  take.no  risk-we  assume 
it  all.  If  It  does  not  meet 
your  expectations,  send  it 
.back— we  pay  the  costs. 
Our  catalogue  tells  more 
—write  for  it,  it’s  free. 

National  Dairy  Machine  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


DEtAluL 

CreamSeparators 

For  twenty  years  the  World’s  Standard 

Send  for  free  catalogue. 

Th«  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  74  Cortlandt  St.,  N.Y. 


CREAM 

t.>iA  Hotwv  Jb: 


SEPARATORS 

All  about  them  and  other  things  for 
'  the  dairy  &  creamery.  A.  H.  REID,  Philadelphia 


CREAM  EXTRACTOR 


FREE 


This  Is  a  genuine 
offer  made  to  Introduce  the  Peoples 
Cream  Extractor  In  every  neighbor¬ 
hood.  It  Is  the  best  and  simplest  in 
the  world.  We  ask  that  you  show  It  to 
your  neighbors  who  have  cows.  Send 
your  name  and  the  name  of  the  near¬ 
est  freight  ofidce.  Address 

PEOPLES  SUPPLY  CO., 

Dept.  86.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Pat.  May  31, 1901. 


THE  ARRAS 

Cream  Extractor 

The  leading  Cream  Extractor 
on  (he  market  because  milk  and 
water  are  not  mixed..  You  al¬ 
ways  have  pure,  sweet  milk  for 
house  use  and  not  diluted  for 
feeding.  The  most  convenient 
extractor  made  for  handling 
your  milk  In  Winter  as  well  as 
in  Summer.  It  saves  all  can 
lifting,  skimming  and  washing 
of  crocks.  It  is  easily  kept 
clean.  Write  for  descriptive 
catalogue  and  special  introduo- 
tory  prices  to  THE  ARRAS 
CREAM  SEPAR.4.TOR  CO. 
BLUFPTON,  OHIO. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


Spzwiiv 

Cvirb 

Splil\^ 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WLLLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca.  M.  Y. 


THE  CHAIK-HANGINO 

Cattle  Stanchion 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  In¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illustrated 
Circular  and  Price  free  on  application.  Manufactured 
by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON,  ForestvUle,  Conn. 


stanchion 

m — being  an  improTsmsnt  over 
Smith’s,  lightest,  strongest, 

qolckeit,  safett  swing  stancUse 
msds,  HustcslUtch  and  satomstts 
lock.  BMomes  stationary  wkse 
^pon.  Anlmalcannottamlttn  task¬ 
ing  oat.  Madsof  boat  soasonsd  hard 
-wood.  Pinaforfastcning  withsTsry 
stanchion.  Send  foctMtimonisla 

:j.imLDEI4S0NS,,„'!S.«,a. 


NO  PAINTING  REQniRED»i4JX  gllS? 

Roofing.  Can 
be  easilyalald 
as  the  work 
only  consists  of 
nailing  and  oe> 
mentlng  the 
loltrta.  Samples,  prices  &  bookletgiving  Instructions 
ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.  for  laying  s^t 
180  Water  St.,  New  York.  ^  postpaid. 


Uumune  l>ehoriiliis  implies  quick.,  sharp  cutting  and  no  crushing.  That  is  what  gives  the 

“‘KEYSTONE  dehorner  Is  over  In  an  instant.  Cuts  from 

a  a  four  sides,  all  at  once.  Makes  the  job  easy.  Plrst  choice 

among  dehorning  experts.  Fully  guaranteed.  Free  clroulan.  M.  T.  PHILLIPS.  PonVCroy.  Pw. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  J2.04, 
equal  to  Ss.  6d.,  or  8'^  mark.s,  or  francs. 


“  A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  Is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribens 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  hone.st  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street.  New  York. 
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Join  the  Procession  I 

The  following  larger  farmers’  organizations  in  New 
York  State  have  put  themselves  on  record  as  favoring 
an  appropriation  this  year  for  the  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege: 

New  York  State  Grange. 

New  York  State  Breeders’  Association. 

New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Association. 

New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Association. 

Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society. 

Niagara  County  Farmers’  Club. 

Orleans  County  Horticultural  Society. 

Other  smaller  societies  are  coming  into  line.  Det 
every  Grange  and  farmers’  club  in  the  State  go  on 
record.  Send  us  the  name  as  soon  as  action  is  taken, 
that  we  may  print  it  here. 

* 

In  Pennsylvania  too  Uie  farmers  are  making  a 
brave  effort  to  improve  the  State  agricultural  college. 
They  ask  an  appropriation  from  the  Legislature  to 
put  tlie  college  on  a  strong  foundation.  Good!  Every 
farmer  in  the  State  should  help  push  this  thing  along. 
The  time  is  ripe  for  a  forward  movement.  Push  it! 

* 

The  following  letter  from  a  woman  in  Georgia  is 
respectfully  referred  to  our  Ben  Davis  friends; 

Why  can  we  never  get  any  good  northern-grown  apples? 
This  Winter  I  hear  the  same  complaint  as  for  several 
years  past.  All  we  can  buy  are  mealy,  not  juicy,  and  to 
my  taste,  unfit  for  eating  or  cooking. 

You  do  not  get  good  northern  apples  because  they 
offer  you  Ben  Davis!  We  do  not  wonder  that  people 
stop  eating  apples  and  buy  oranges  after  a  trial  of 
mealy  old  Ben!  Some  day  our  western  fruit  growers 
will  wake  up  and  find  that  we  tell  them  the  truth, 
witliout  prejudice,  when  we  say  that  Ben  Davis  hurts 
the  apple  trade. 

m 

Two  St.  Louis  men  who  were  recently  convicted  of 
illegal  use  of  the  mails  took  in  about  ?10,000  through 
their  scheme,  which  was  merely  an  appeal  to  people 
who  always  hope  to  get  something  for  nothing.  They 
advertised  extensively,  offering  a  leather  pocketbook, 
fine  handkerchief,  and  “genuine  Canadian  seal  col¬ 
larette”  as  premiums  for  selling  a  few  articles  of 
cheap  jewelry.  This  was  such  an  alluring  offer  that 
at  least  5,000  people  sent  them  $2  each  for  the  jewelry, 
but  when  they  asked  for  the  collarette  the  “company” 
informed  them  that  they  must  send  $8  and  sell  that 
much  more  jewelry,  after  which  they  would  receive 
the  fur  piece.  A  number  did  so,  and  received  a  fur 
neck-piece  worth  about  $3.50.  Uncle  Sam  has  put  a 
stop  to  this  business  for  the  time  being,  but  there  are 
plenty  of  get-something-for-nothing  mail-workers 
still  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  prison  bars,  and  it  is 
wise,  when  reading  their  misleading  advertisements, 
to  apply  the  test  of  common  sense  to  their  glittering 
promises.  A  man  who  really  wishes  to  give  away 
twice  the  value  of  what  he  receives  can  do  it  easily 
without  advertising,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
no  “get-rich-quick”  worker  is  in  the  business  merely 
for  his  soul’s  health.  Unfortunately,  these  advertis¬ 
ers  make  their  strongest  appeal  to  honest  and  indus¬ 
trious  people  whose  work  brings  them  little  ready 
money,  and  especially  to  young  women  in  rural 
homes,  who,  while  comfortably  housed  and  clad,  are 
denied  by  force  of  circumstances  the  privileges  of 
wage  earners.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  obliged  to 
print  many  warnings  against  swindlers  of  this  class 


in  the  past,  and  will,  no  doubt  reiterate  these  warn¬ 
ings  in  the  future. 

Those  Ohio  nursery  rogues  are  at  work  early  this 
year.  Their  agents  come  and  offer  several  new  varie¬ 
ties  of  peaches  about  which  wonderful  stories  are 
told.  They  charge  50  cents  each  for  the  trees  by  the 
100,  or  sell  a  “half  interest”  in  trees  for  25  cents,  the 
remainder  to  be  paid  when  the  trees  bear.  The  varie¬ 
ties  are  unknown — that  is,  they  do  not  appear  in  any 
of  the  lists  which  have  been  carefully  prepared  by  our 
best  fruit  growers.  When  asked  why  these  varieties 
are  not  thus  listed  these  rogues  reply  that  they  “are 
too  valuable,”  and  that  the  owner  has  been  able  to 
hold  all  the  stock,  etc.  This  traudulent  business  has 
been  exposed  again  and  again,  and  we  warn  our  read¬ 
ers  that  they  will  surely  be  disappointed  if  they  in¬ 
vest  money  in  any  such  schemes.  Give  such  fellows 
the  dog  rather  than  the  dollar. 

* 

Dublnh  the  year  ending  January  1,  1902,  Americans 
exported  $3,391,940  worth  of  green  apples  and  $2,147,- 
660  worth  of  the  dried  fruit.  To  show  what  this  ex¬ 
port  trade  means  compare  these  figures: 

Total  Exports  for  1902. 


Apples  . $5,539,600 

All  mowers  and  reapers .  8,894,542 

All  horses  .  6,086,012 

All  fertilizers  .  6,576,810 

All  furs  .  6,080,424 

All  boots  and  shoes .  6,470,412 

All  butter  .  1,681,723 

All  cheese  .  2,109,347 

All  vegetables  .  2,312,749 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  our  friend  the  American 
apple  plays  a  respectable  part  in  our  foreign  trade. 
Our  total  exports  of  all  fruits  and  nuts  last  year  came 
to  $15,253,349.  During  the  same  year  there  were  im¬ 
ported  from  other  countries  $23,128,837  worth  of  nuts 
and  fruits.  The  largest  items  were  $7,950,978  worth 
of  bananas  and  $3,395,628  worth  of  lemons.  The 
American  Apple  Consumers’  League  must  take  a  hand 
in  this,  and  head  off  the  foreigners  by  increasing  the 
demand  for  good  apples! 

Tius  California  State  Fruit  Growers  appear  to  be 
laboring  with  the  labor  question.  They  have  a  com¬ 
mittee  at  work  in  the  hope  of  locating  laborers  and 
securing  them  for  farmers.  The  following  statement 
of  the  accommodations  for  bed  and  board  offered  these 
laborers  gives  one  powerful  reason  for  the  scarcity  of 
good  hands  in  California; 

Almost  any  old  thing  from  a  snooze  on  the  top  of  a 
rail  fence  to  a  noisome  bunk  with  a  ragged  blanket  and 
a  little  foul  hay  has  been  the  rule.  The  rule,  did  we  say? 
We  are  wrong,  and  the  average  orchardist  knows  it.  So 
much  has  not  been  provided.  The  laborer  too  often  has 
been  expected  to  provide  his  own  blanket  and  his  own 
hay  and  his  own  cooking  facilities,  and  this  very  prac¬ 
tice  has  done  more  to  breed  hobos  in  this  State  than  a 
dozen  other  causes  combined.  Give  a  man  such  treat¬ 
ment  as  this  and  what  can  be  expected  of  him?  Treated 
worse  than  a  dog,  he  loses  all  self-respect,  and  when  that 
is  gone  one  finds  in  him  an  enemy  of  society,  a  fellow  who 
is  fit  for  almost  any  crime. 

That  is  a  good  way  to  ruin  the  hired  man.  De¬ 
prive  a  man  of  a  home  and  such  comforts  as  he  de¬ 
serves  and  you  are  driving  him  down  the  scaie  of 
civilization,  when  it  is  your  duty  to  try  to  lift  him  up. 

* 

S11.4.LL  a  farmer  buy  the  ready-mixed  fertiiizers  or 
buy  the  ingredients  and  mix  them  himself?  The 
fertilizer  manufacturers  make  all  manner  of  fun  of 
“home  mixing,”  and  claim  that  their  goods  are  bet¬ 
ter.  The  scientific  men,  on  the  other  hand,  are  fond 
of  saying  that  the  only  scientific  or  sensible  way  to 
buy  plant  food  is  to  purchase  the  separate  chemicals. 
Now  as  neither  the  manufacturer  nor  the  scientific 
man  actually  does  the  work  or  pays  the  money, 
neither  can  clear  the  “if”  out  of  his  advice.  It  is 
sound  theory  to  say  that  a  farmer  should  never  buy 
bread  or  meat  or  fuel  or  fruit  or  potatoes,  yet  hun¬ 
dreds  of  practical  farmers  conclude  that  it  does  pay 
to  buy  one  or  more  of  these  things  rather  than  try  to 
grow  them  on  the  farm.  As  to  the  various  brands  of 
mixed  fertilizers  there  are  several  things  that  are 
settled.  It  never  pays  to  buy  low-grade  goods.  As 
we  have  explained,  these  mixtures  consist  of  acid 
phosphate  with  a  little  tankage  or  fish  scrap  and  a 
small  amount  of  potash.  If  you  are-  to  buy  mixed 
goods  at  all  take  nothing  but  the  very  highest  grade. 
The  price  per  ton  may  be  higher  than  for  the  low- 
grade  mixture,  but  the  price  per  pound  of  plant  food 
is  much  less.  Do  not  buy  any  mixture  unless  you 
know  that  the  nitrogen  in  it  is  found  in  at  least  three 
different  forms.  You  must  remember  that  the  manu¬ 
facturer  can  make  a  more  even  and  a  drier  mixture 
than  you  can,  since  he  has  the  machinery  for  doing 
it.  Still,  if  you  are  doubtful  as  to  what  the  mixture 
contains  you  will  be  wise  to  buy  the  ingredients  and 
try  mixing  at  home.  After  a  farmer  has  used  a  cer¬ 
tain  brand  for  several  years  with  profit  and  uniform 
success  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  it  is  properly  made. 
The  analyses  made  at  the  experiment  stations  will 


enable  a  farmer  who  studies  the  question  to  know 
about  what  the  mixture  contains.  We  shall  tell  next 
week  how  this  is  done.  We  think  it  comes  down  to 
the  fact  that  a  farmer  should  never  buy  any  but  the 
highest  grade  of  goods — ^that  he  should  study  and 
know  just  what  he  wants,  and  then  buy  to  the  best 
advantage — giving  fair  consideration  to  the  cost  of 
mixing  and  handling. 

The  National  Department  of  Agriculture  needs  a 
new  headquarters  at  Washington.  Plans  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  building  of  suitable  size  and  convenience, 
and  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  appropriating  $2,500,000 
for  it.  The  House  cut  this  appropriation  down  to 
$1,500,000,  preserving  the  plan  and  size,  but  substi¬ 
tuting  brick  and  terra  cotta  for  marble.  The  Senate 
yielded  to  the  House  in  this  reduction.  It  was  re¬ 
ported  that  Congressman  J.  W,  Wadsworth  of  New 
York  was  responsible  for  this  cut.  We  are  glad  to 
state  that  this  report  is  false.  Mr.  Wadsworth  in¬ 
forms  us  that  he  opposed  the  reduction  from  the  first, 
and  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  it.  We  are  glad  to 
do  justice  to  Mr.  Wadsworth.  We  fought  him  as  best 
we  could  on  the  oleo  question — though  he  still  insists 
that  he  was  right. 

* 

The  keynote  in  the  fight  to  strengthen  our  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  is  the  fact  that  the  farmers  themselves 
call  for  it  and  desire  to  make  it  practical.  We  have 
gone  past  the  time  in  New  York  State  when  men  out 
of  sympathy  with  farm  life,  and  with  a  mere  theory 
as  to  its  daily  needs,  are  to  decide  what  a  farmer’s 
boy  is  to  study.  The  farmers  themselves  have  a  clear 
idea  of  the  situation,  and  in  a  general  way  know  what 
they  want  They  will  leave  the  details  to  men  in 
whom  they  have  confidence,  but  having  started  to 
make  a  college  worthy  of  their  profession  they  will 
never  stop  until  that  object  is  accomplished.  Organ¬ 
ized  societies  representing  nearly  100,000  farmers 
have  now  called  for  the  college  appropriation — some¬ 
thing  that  never  was  done  before.  In  addition  to  this 
thousands  who  do  not  belong  to  any  farm  society 
recognize  the  justice  of  this  movement  and  join  it. 
Any  man  who  understands  the  character  of  the  New 
York  farmer  will  know  that  this  movement  is  too 
broad  and  deep  to  be  overcome.  It  is  not  a  sudden 
hot-headed  demand  for  a  novelty,  but  rather  the  re¬ 
sult  of  slow  thought  and  quiet  observation  through 
many  years.  There  are  those  who  undertake  to  mea¬ 
sure  the  value  of  the  work  done  by  our  Agricultural 
College  by  the  comparatively  small  number  of  gradu¬ 
ates  from  the  four-years’  course.  As  well  try  to  mea¬ 
sure  the  force  of  the  waterfall  by  the  foam  whicn 
floats  on  the  surface!  The  quiet,  conscientious  work 
of  Prof.  Roberts  and  his  assistants  has  changed  the 
thought  in  thousands  of  country  homes.  The  present 
movement  has  come  from  that  influence.  It  is  not  a 
mere  notion  to  be  killed  out  by  the  first  breath  of 
opposition,  but  a  strong  and  enduring  demand  which 
must  be  satisfied.  These  things  are  true,  and  that  is 
why  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  fighting  for  the  college.  We 
shall  continue  the  fight  until  the  farmers  win.  We 
would  not  have  the  politicians  or  so-called  “educa¬ 
tors”  do  this  work — the  farmers  must  and  should  do 
it  themselves.  They  do  not  deserve  the  college  unless 
they  will  fight  for  it  and  win  it  in  their  own  name. 
That  is  why  we  have  urged  farmers  not  to  be  satisfied 
with  any  general  statement,  but  to  write  at  once  to 
Governor  Odell  at  Albany,  We  violate  no  secret  when 
we  say  that  the  farmers  have  already  made  a  dent 
upon  the  Governor.  That  dent  must  be  dug  out  so 
that  it  becomes  a  cavity — filled  with  political  wisdom. 
Keep  at  him!  Strike  now!  Lick  a  stamp  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  farmer! 

* 

BREVITIES. 

It’s  hard  to  let  apples  get  soft  on  your  hands. 

No  strawberry  crop  worth  picking  without  a  good  man 
behind  it. 

Do  not  try  to  ship  inferior  fruit  abroad.  No  one  over 
there  wants  it.  Feed  it  to  stock. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  use  of  plaster  induced  a 
boy  to  stick  to  the  farm.  Not  so  now. 

“Bulk”  shipment  of  apples  gives  the  growers  a  little 
money,  but  how  it  does  demoralize  the  market! 

Does  aeration  of  milk  pay?  It  depends  upon  the  quality 
of  air  you  use.  To  drive  foul  air  through  milk  is  the 
worst  thing  you  can  do  to  it. 

Last  week  we  printed  some  opinions  regarding  the 
Raines  liquor  law  from  Grangers.  Later  reports  state 
that  ‘“the  worst  part  of  the  law  is  the  Sunday  part.” 

The  Kansas  Legislature  has  passed  a  bill  prohibiting 
the  eating  of  snakes,  lizards,  tarantulas,  scorpions,  or 
centipedes  in  public.  If  It  was  necessary  to  pass  such  a 
bill,  the  effete  East  will  gain  a  lurid  impression  of  Kan¬ 
sas  provender. 

An  excellent  definition  of  the  word  Grange  as  applied 
to  an  organization  of  farms  is  that  given  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  words:  “A  lodge  or  local  branch  of  the  order  of  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  an  order  designed  to  promote 
the  interests  of  farmers,  and  to  bring  the  producer  and 
consumer  nearer  together.” 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DUMKSTIC.— The  Supreme  Court  of  iowa  has  decided 
that  the  law  levying  a  tax  of  $300  a  year  on  cigarette 
dealers  is  constitutional  and  valid.  A  bill  following  the 
lines  of  the  Iowa  measure  is  pending  in  the  Illinois  Legis¬ 
lature.  The  case  came  up  from  the  Marshall  County 

Court,  whose  decision  was  allirmed . A  serious 

outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  has  occurred  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
as  the  result  of  contaminated  city  water.  February  5 
the  number  of  cases  was  put  at  340.  February  10,  53  Cor¬ 
nell  students  were  suffering  from  the  disease . 

If.  J.  Sarles  &  Co.’s  general  store,  at  Liberty,  N.  Y.,  one 
of  the  largest  in  Sullivan  County,  was  destroyed  by  fire 
February  6.  The  estimated  loss  is  $50,000.  The  origin  of 
the  fire  is  unknown . February  8  a  distinct  earth¬ 

quake  shock  was  felt  through  southern  Illinois,  Kentucky 
and  Missouri.  No  damage  is  reported,  though  buildings 
rocked  and  the  drops  in  telephone  switch-boards  were 

shaken  out  of  place . Up  to  February  9,  the  total 

cost  of  the  anthracite  strike  arbitration  commission 
hearing  amounted  to  $750,000.  The  operators  are  credited 
with  spending  about  $500,000;  the  union  men  say  that  their 
expenses  will  not  fall  short  of  $150,000,  and  Congress  has 
already  appropriated  $50,000  for  the  expenses  of  the  com¬ 
mission  and  the  salaries,  at  $15  a  day,  of  such  of  its 
members  as  were  not  already  on  the  Federal  pay  roll. 
The  cost  of  the  stenographic  report  of  the  proceedings  is 
already  enormous.  Ten  thousand  sheets  of  typewritten 
foolscap  have  been  filled.  The  two  contracting  stenogra¬ 
phers  are  said  to  have  cleared  $500  a  day  thus  far  from 
the  work.  They  employ  a  third  stenographer  to  whom 
they  pay,  it  is  said,  $100  a  day.  The  three  are  considered 


as  I'apid  writers  of  shorthand  as  are  to  be  found  in  the 
world.  The  greatest  profit  in  this  contract  in  reporting 
is  derived  from  the  furnishing  of  transcripts  of  the  tes¬ 
timony  to  the  corporations  and  other  parties  fo  the  arbi¬ 
tration.  It  is  believed  that  it  will  be  necessai’y  to  ask 
Congress  for  a  further  appropriation  for  tlTe  expenses  of 

the  commission . In  view  of  the  action  of  the 

conference  of  State  boards  of  health  recently  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  which  declared  that  bubonic  plague  existed  In 
San  Francisco,  the  commercial  organizations  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  have  held  a  meeting  and  adopted  resolutions  urging 
the  Governor  of  the  State  and  city  officials  to  cooperate 
with  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  service.  The 
resolutions  recite  the  fact  that  93  cases  have  been  report¬ 
ed  during  a  period  of  35  months,  and  that  the  last  case 
reported  was  December  11,  1902.  The  plague  situation  at 
Mazatlan,  Mexico,  Is  still  serious. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— February  2  northern  Montana 
cattle  were  starving  and  dying  of  thirst  on  ranges  from 
the  Dakota  line  west  to  the  Flathead  country.  The  loss 
to  stockmen  will  be  the  greatest  known  since  1892,  ac¬ 
cording  to  W.  H.  Huston,  of  Butte.  The  trouble  was 
ca^used  by  the  heavy  fall  of  snow  of  three  weeks  before, 
which  covered  the  prairie  to  a  depth  of  three  feet.  Then 
followed  a  chinook,  lasting  long  enough  to  melt  the  snow. 
Cold  weather  followed  and  formed  a  crust  so  hard  that 
cattle  were  unable  to  break  through.  Thousands  of 
head  were  dying  on  the  frozen  snow,  while  thousands 
since  rounded  into  corrals  had  their  heads  and  noses  cut 
by  snow  crusts  until  they  were  masses  of  raw  flesh. 
Cattlemen  everywhere  in  Montana  were  trying  to  round 
up  the  cattle  still  alive. 

Levi  Dedrick,  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  first  hay 


press  in  America,  died  at  liis  iiome  in  Albany,  N.  Y., 
I'-ebruary  6.  He  was  S3  years  old.  In  1843,  while  helping 
an  older  brother  construct  a  hay  press,  his  genius  for 
invention  was  kindled.  In  that  year  he  patented  his  first 
hay  press,  and  with  the  various  improvements  since  add¬ 
ed  this  is  still  on  the  market.  He  also  invented  a  fire 
escape,  which,  after  a  test,  received  the  approval  of  the 
metropolitan  fire  department. 

Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry,  said  February  3,  that  about  3,000  animals  already 
have  been  slauglitered  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  for  foot-and-mouth  dis¬ 
ease,  and  that  the  indemnity  the  government  has  paid 
the  owners  aggregates  over  $100,000.  Dr.  Salmon  said  that 
unless  new  cases  should  develop  it  is  probable  that  most 
of  the  quarantine  restrictions  now  existing  will  have  been 
removed  in  about  60  or  90  days.  Not  a  single  case  of  the 
disease  has  been  reported  from  any  point  outside  of 
New  England,  although  a  general  spread  was  feared  at 
the  inception  of  the  epidemic. 

The  Oregon  State  Horticultural  Society  met  at  Portland 
January  13-14.  The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year:  Pi’esident,  J.  R.  Cardwell,  Portland,  re¬ 
elected  for  the  fourteenth  time;  first  vice-president,  L.  M. 
Gilbert,  Salem;  second  vice-president,  J.  D.  Olwell,  Cen¬ 
tral  Point;  secretary-treasurer.  Prof.  E.  R.  Lake,  of  the 
Agricultural  College,  Corvallis,  reelected  for  the  tenth 
time;  third  member  of  finance  committee.  Col.  Harry 
Haynes,  Forest  Grove. 


Moore  Bros.,  Veterinary  Surgeons,  Albany,  N.  Y. :  I 
used  your  remedy  for  barren  cows  beginning  February  16. 
1901,  and  from  10  head  thus  treated  nine  had  fine  calves. 
I  can  recommend  your  Injection  Powder  to  all  stockmen. 
Port  Deposit,  Md.  w.  j.  Devonshire. 


This  Is  to  Tell  Those  Who  Read  It  Why 

Windmill  Prices  Must  Go  Up 

Twenty  years  ago  a  12-ft.  wheel  cost  $.'.60.00,  and  but  few  bought  them. 
It  was  a  prohibitive  price  which  the  invention  of  the  steel  wheel  has  made 
forever  impossible. 

When  the  Aermotor  Company  came  into  the  field  with  the  first  8-ft. 
steel  wheel,  which  did  the  same  work  for  $40.00,  it  “took  the  country.’’ 
Later  the  price  was  reduced  (without  competition)  to  $25.00  and  the  down¬ 
fall  of  the  Aermotor  Company  and  the  ruin  of  the  windmill  business  was 
freely  predicted.  But  the  result  proved  otherwise.  The  price  at  that  time  was 
enough.  Iron  and  steel  were  low,  labor  was  plentiful  and  cheap,  and  the 
man  at  the  helm  of  the  company  foresaw  that,  for  a  few  years  at  least,  the 
cost  of  production  would  be  less  than  it  ever  had  been  or  would  probably 
ever  be  again.  It  was  his  opportunity  and  he  grasped  it. 

The  Aermotor  went  everywhere.  Where  one  went  others  followed  rapidly, 
and  the  business  soon  reached  immense  proportions.  By  foreseeing  the  ad¬ 
vance  that  came  with  prosperous  times,  and  purchasing  large  quantities  of 
material  before  prices  advanced,  the  company  has  been  able  to  continue  the 
same  abnormally  low  prices  for  three  years  in  the  face  of  a  market  that  has 
doubled  the  cost  of  material  and  added  a  large  percentage  to  the  cost  of 
labor.  It  did  this  in  the  hope  that  iron  and  steel  would  come  down,  but  they 
have  not  and  there  is  no  prospect  that  they  will.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
cost  of  material  and  labor  is  constantly  increasing.  How  far  this  may  go 
no-  one  can  predict.  To  meet  present  conditions,  a  small  advance  in  prices 
has  become  necessary'.  This  advance  does  not  nearly  represent  the  increased 
cost  of  production,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  increasing  cost  of  material 
may  make  further  advances  necessary. 

THIS  IS  THE  TIME  TO  BUY 

If  you  expect  to  need  a  windmill  this  year,  now  is  the  time  to  buy. 
Prices  may  soon  go  higher.  They  certainly  will  not  be  lower.  Money  put 
into  a  windmill  now  will  be  well  invested.  Many  dealers  bought 
a  stock  of  Aermotors  before  the  recent  small  advance  and  will  be  able  to  sell 
now  for  lower  prices  than  later.  If  you  buy  now  you  will  be  sure  to  have 
your  windmill  up  and  ready  when  you  need  it.  Windmill  men  are  not  so  busy 
now  as  they  will  be  later.  You  may  be  disappointed  if  you  put  the  matter 
off.  You  will  not  miss  it  if  you  buy  now. 

IT  IS  IMPORTANT  THAT  YOU  BUY  RIGHT 

Buying  a  windmill  is  an  important  matter.  You  will  have  to  live  with  it  a  good  many 
years.  It  will  either  lessen  your  burdens  or  add  to  them.  Water  is  needed  every  day  of  the 
year.  The  Aermotor  was  made  to  pump  it  for  you'.  It  has  never  failed  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  its  creator.  The  first  Aermotor  distinguished  itself  by  running  when  all  other 
mills  stood  still.  Each  one  of  the  succeeding  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Aermotors  has  done 
the  same.  The  reason  for  this  is  simple  enough.  The  Aermotor  was  the  result  of  design, 
not  accident.  It  was  made  for  a  purpose,  and  that  purpose  was  well  understood  in  the  begin¬ 
ning.  Every  requirement  was  carefully  determined  in  advance.  Every  strain  was  accurately 
estimated.  Every  pound  of  material  was  arranged  to  the  best  advantage.  Simplicity  was 
added  to  strength.  Each  object  to  be  accomplished  was  aimed  at  directly.  There  were  no 
unnecessary  parts,  no  wasted  material,  no  stupid  devices. 

An  Aermotor  once  properly  erected,  requires  no  adjusting  or  tinkering. 
This  is  the  result,  not  only  of  perfect  design,  but  of  proper  construction.  The 
best  material  for  each  part  has  been  carefully  determined,  and  only  the  best  is 
used.  Much  of  the  material  in  the  Aermotors  is  specially  made  for  that  par¬ 
ticular  purpose.  The  very  stiff  sheet  steel  used  in  the  sails  is  made  only  for 
the  Aermotor  Company.  Even  the  Babbitt  metal  used  in  the  bearings  is 
specially  made  to  meet  the  peculiar  requirements  for  a  windmill. 

THE  AERMOTOH  COMPANY  KNOWS  WHAT 
IS  BEST  IN  A  WINDMILL 

It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  make  a  windmill.  They  have  been  made 
for  centuries.  It  is,  however,  a  difficult  matter  to  make  the  best  that  can  be 
made.  To  do  that  requires  peculiar  skill  and  ingenuity.  The  Aermotor 
Company,  alone,  has  shown  remarkable  originality  or  genius  in  the  business. 
It  has  had  more  experience  than  all  others  combined  in  making  steel  windmills.  Isn’t  it  fair  to  conclude  that  it  knows  what  is  best 
in  a  windmill?  The  best  costs  no  more  than  an  inferior  imitation.  If  you  buy  anything  less  than  the  best  you  do  not  get  the  most  for 
your  money. 

But  the  best  may  be  a  dismal  failure  if  poorly  erected.  The  erector  must  know  how  to  plan  the  job,  get  the  parts  together 
properly,  and  detect  the  least  thing  wrong  with  its  working.  Aermotor  dealers  know  how.  They  are  selected  for  that  reason.  Most 
of  them  have  been  handling  the  Aermotor  from  the  beginning.  They  are  men  of  trained  judgment  and  mechanical  ability.  To  get 
the  best  out  of  the  best  mill,  one  of  them  should  erect  it  for  you. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  WINDMILL  BOOK 

We  have  a  book  that  tells  all  about  windmills.  It  begins  with  the  Dutch  wind  mills  of  1400  and  ends 
with  the  Aermotor  of  1903.  It  contains  125  pictures  to  show  you  what  windmills  should  do  and  what  they  should 
be.  It  tells  all  that  invention  has  done  for  them.  When  you  read  this  book  you  will  know  all  that  anyone 
knows  about  windmills.  You  will  know  the  right  kind  from  the  wrong  kind  and  know  all  the  differences. 
To  avoid  a  mistake  don’t  buy  without  reading  it.  The  book  is  free.  Simply  write  for  it. 

AERMOTOR  CO  1206  12th  Ghic&go 


Round  or  Square 


WHICH  WILL 
YOU  HAVE? 

Makers  of  rural  mail 
boxes  are  allowed  to  use 
thin  metal  in  a  round  box, 
on  their  claim  that  it  is  the 
strongest  form.  One  con¬ 
cern,  however,  contends 
that  rust  and  the  elements  are  no  re¬ 
specters  of  form,  and  .stubbornly  keeps 
on  making  square  boxes  of  double  the 
average  weight.  Circulars  with  the 
why  and  wherefore  sent  by  the  BOND  STEEL. 
POST  COMPANY,  Adrian,  Mich. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  1 


From  Day  to  Day.' 

urs  AND  UOWNK. 

Johnny’s  cryln’;  do  you  hear  him? 

I  don’t  see  why  he  should  cry! 

Jus’  because  we  two  went  coastin’: 

On  the  hill  there,  he  an’  I. 

Got  a  lovely  sled  las’  Chrls’mas, 

Papa  gave  It.  painted  rod. 

"Let  your  little  brother  use  It 
Half  the  time”— our  mamma  said. 

An’  I  did.  I  only  used  It 
Coastin’  down  the  hill,  an’  then 

Every  single  time  I  let  him 
Drag  It  up  the  hill  again.  _ 

An’  It  took  him  so  long  climbin’ 

That  he  had  It  most— he  did. 

An’  yet  there  you  hear  him  cryln’! 

Isn’t  that  jus’  like  a  kid? 

—February  St.  Nicholas. 

• 

The  Woman’s  Home  Companion  tells 
how  little  Richard,  who  is  five,  and  who 
has  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  first  trous¬ 
ers,  was  disgusted  when  he  saw  a  little 
neighbor,  aged  three,  arrayed  also  for 
the  first  time  in  the  garments  of  dis¬ 
tinction. 

“Now  Just  look  what  they’ve  done  to 
Wilson’s  baby!”  he  exclaimed.  “They’ve 
gone  and  put  it  in  pants  before  they 
know  whether  it’s  going  to  be  a  boy  or 
a  girl!’’ 

Buckwheat  cakes,  as  ordinarily  made, 
are  often  difficult  of  digestion.  Here  is 
a  recipe  for  mixed  buckwheats,  which 
will  be  found  very  nice:  Sift  together 
two  cupfuls  of  buckwheat,  one  cupful  of 
rolled  oats,  one  cupful  of  cornmeal,  one 
scant  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Mix  to  a  pour 
batter,  with  equal  parts  of  milk  and 
water,  add  one-third  of  a  cake  of  com¬ 
pressed  yeast,  cover  and  stand  in  a  warm 
place  over  night;  before  baking  add 
one-third  of  a  teaspoonful  of  soda  dis¬ 
solved  in  hot  water.  These  are  good  and 
easy  of  digestion. 

* 

In  New  York,  a  public-school  nurse 
has  been  appointed  as  assistant  to  the 
medical  Inspector  of  schools.  The  value 
of  such  an  official  has  been  recognized 
in  Great  Britain  for  some  time,  but  no 
special  effort  was  made  to  Introduce  the 
position  here  until  it  was  suggested  by 
one  of  the  residents  of  the  Nurses’  Set¬ 
tlement.  Under  existing  conditions  a 
child  suffering  from  some  slight  but 
contagious  ailment  is  excluded  from 
school  but  not  treated  by  the  medical  of¬ 
ficer,  and  such  children  often  receive  no 
treatment  at  all.  Furthermore,  the  tru¬ 
ant  officer  has  no  jurisdiction  over  chil¬ 
dren  who  have  been  sent  home  by  the 
doctor’s  orders,  and  it  is  often  difficult 
to  make  them  return  to  school  again. 
The  school  nurse  is  expected  to  follow 
ailing  children  home  and  see  that  they 
have  proper  attention,  to  keep  a  record 
of  the  time  lost  by  a  child,  and  to  see 


ner,  but  for  grown-ups  a  helping  of  pud¬ 
ding  gives  as  much  unnecessary  food 
value  as  did  pic.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  in  discussing  pastry,  also,  that  it 
was  in  good  hands,  not  the  heavy, 
greasy  kind  so  often  found  to-day.  The 
early  cook  attained  great  skill  in  pre¬ 
paring  light,  flaky  crusts.” 

* 

A  WJUTEK  in  the  Woman’s  Horae  Com¬ 
panion  says  that  considering  the  trifling 
outlay  to  begin  with  there  is  nothing  to 
compare  with  the  table  oil-cloth  as  a 
labor-saver.  To  begin  with  the  kitchen: 
After  you  have  covered  your  work-table 
with  it,  line  each  drawer  in  the  kitchen 
and  pantry.  The  next  day  we  are  sure 
you  will  cover  your  molding-board  on 
both  sides.  Then  get  the  pretty,  scal¬ 
loped  kind,  and  use  instead  of  paper  on 
your  pantry  shelves.  Oil-cloth  will 
make  bibs  for  the  children  and  napkins 
to  put  under  their  plates.  Pink  each 
piece  neatly.  Put  squares  of  oil-cloth 
under  the  table-cloth  where  hot  dishes 
are  placed.  If  you  use  an  oil-heater, 
have  some  boards  fastened  together, 
cover  with  dark-colored  oil-cloth,  and 
place  castors  underneath.  Some  pieces 
to  place  under  potted  plants,  when  you 
wish  them  on  mantel,  piano  or  window- 


ledge,  are  handy  to  save  the  wood-finish. 
Oil-cloth  also  makes  neat  wash-stand 
covers  and  splashers  for  the  boys’  room. 
It  may  be  used  to  cover  the  back  stairs, 
and  also  makes  serviceable  work-aprons 
or  sleeve  protectors.  Instead  of  taking 
down  your  screen  doors  next  Fall,  get 
dark  green  oil-cloth,  and  tack  on  the 
doors  over  the  wire  with  brass-headed 
tacks,  and  you  will  not  be  ashamed  of 
your  storm-door. 


The  Rural  Patterus. 

The  little  French  dress  pictured  is 
made  with  a  fitted  body  lining  over 
which  the  full  waist  is  gathered,  at  yoke 
depth.  The  yoke  and  straps  are  finished 
separately  and  arranged  to  close  with 
the  waist  at  the  center  back.  The 
sleeves  are  tucked  at  their  upper  por¬ 
tions,  the  fullness  forming  full  puffs  at 
the  elbows,  where  they  are  gathered 
into  deep  cuffs.  The  neck  is  finished 
with  a  standing  collar.  The  straight 
skirt  is  simply  gathered  at  the  upper 
edge  and  seamed  to  the  waist.  The 


sleeves  can  be  finished  at  elbow  length 
and  the  neck  cut  square  If  preferred,  the 
pattern  providing  this  outline.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  (six  years)  is  five  yards  21 
inches  wide,  four  yards  27  inches  wide 
or  2^  yards  44  inches  wide  with  IV^ 
yard  of  all-over  lace  for  yoke  with 
straps.  The  pattern  4309  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  girls  2,  4,  6,  8  and  10  years  of  age, 
price  10  cents. 

The  tucked  waist  shown  will  be  found 
becoming  to  girlish  figures.  The  fitted 
lining  fits  smoothly  and  closes  at  the 
center  front,  but  separately  from  the 
waist  proper  that  consists  of  fronts  and 
back  and  is  fitted  by  means  of  shoulder 


4314  Misses’ Tucked  Blouse, 

12  to  16  yrs. 

and  under-arm  seams.  The  back  is  laid 
in  tucks  that  extend  from  the  shoulders 
to  the  belt  and  form  a  V.  The  fronts  are 
tucked  to  yoke  depth  at  the  shoulders 
and  laid  in  box  pleats  at  their  edges. 
Beneath  the  pleats  the  hems  are  lapped 
and  the  waist  is  closed.  The  sleeves  are 
tucked  at  their  upper  portions  and  form 
full  puffs  below,  which  are  gathered  into 
pointed  cuffs  at  the  wrists.  At  the  neck 
is  a  stock  that  matches  the  cuffs  and 
forms  a  deep  point  at  the  front.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  is  4%  yards  21  inches  wide, 
four  yards  27  inches  wide  or  two  yards 
44  inches  wide.  The  pattern  4314  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  misses  of  12,  14  and  16  years 
of  age,  price  10  cents. 


Everypoundof  LION  COFFEE 
has  just  the  same  strength  and 
flavor.  You  can’t  rely  on  coffee 
sold  in  bulk.  The  air-tight,  sealed 
package  keeps  LION  COFFEE 
fresh  and  pure. 


Even  children  drink  Grain-O 
because  they  like  it  and  the  doc¬ 
tors  say  it  is  good  for  them.  Why 
not  ?  It  contains  all  of  the  nourish¬ 
ment  of  the  pure  grain  and  none 
of  the  poisons  of  coffee. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocers  everywhere ;  15c.  and  25c.  per  package. 
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When  Hitching  Up 

and  in  a  liuiulred  duties  about  the  barn 
and  house  the  farmer  wants  a 
dependable  light. 

niCT?  COLD  BUST 
U I C  I  Blizzard  Lantern 

fits  him  exactly  as  to  strength,  clearness 
1  and  steadiness  of  light  and  convenience 
I  and  safety.  "Whether  filling,  trimming, 

I  lighting  or  extinguishing,  you  never  re¬ 
move  the  globe.  It  is  raised,  lowered  and 
locked  to  burner  by  convenient  side  lever. 
Dietz  lanterns  and  lamps,  all  kinds  and 
I  sizes,  are  known  the  world  over  for  their 
many  superior  qualities.  Free  illustrated 
catalogue  shows  how  and  why  they  have 
been  for  GO  years  superior  to  all  others. 

Write  for  it. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY*  I 
87  Laight  Street.,  New  VOrH* 

184^1) 


COUGHS, 

Bronchitis,  Hoarseness, 
Sore  Throat, 
Effect! ueiy  Reiieued. 


Fac-Slmile  /  /?  on  every 

Signatnre  of  box. 


BIG  WAGES 


TO  MEN 

and 

ar  .  -  WOMEN 

Mr.  TaBSOll  made  $1,500  tlio  first  five  months. 
Mr.  Wise,  of  S.D.,  $12.  Ist  day.  Mr.  Clay, 
of  Vt.,  $9  first  day.  Mr.  Doerge,  of  Me., 
$10  one  afternoon.  Mr.  Elliott,  of  Pa., 
$17  first  two  days.  Mrs.  Howard,  of  la.. 
$59.50  in  one  week.  Hundreds  of  others 
making  big  money  selling  and  appoint¬ 
ing  agents  for  <taak<‘r  "Yapor  Bath 
I  Cabineta.  Prices  reduced.  Let  us  start 
you.  We  furnish  everything.  Anyone 
willing  to  work  can  make  $20  to  WO  a 
Greatest  money-maker  known.  Just 
what  everybody  needs.  Wonderful  Seller. 
We’re  old  firm.  Capital  $100,000.00.  Write  for 
New  Plan.  Terma,  Etc.,  FREE.  Address, 
WORLD  M’F’G  CO.,  621  World  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


week  easy. 


TERRIFFS  PERFECT  WASHER 


SENT  ON  TRIAL 


with  a  positive  guarantee  to  wash  the 
collars  and  wristbands  oMhe  dirtiest  shir* 
perfectly  clean,  without  the  use  of  the  washboard  or  hand  rubbing, 
with  no  injury  to  the  most  delicate  fabric.  Will  do  a  family  wash¬ 
ing  in  one  hour;  saves  time,  labor  and  expense. 

PPCC  We  want  good,  reliable  and  industrious  agents,  and  in 
rilbCi  order  to  secure  your  help  will  send  one  of  our  washers 
absolutely  FREE.  Write  today  for  FREE  catalogue  and  full  particulars. 
PORTLAND  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  I6s  Pearl  St..  Portland,  Mich. 


that  time  is  not  spent  unnecessarily 
away  from  the  classroom.  It  is  expected 
that  much  benefit  to  the  children  will 
result  from  the  nurse’s  appointment. 

* 

Mks.  Ellen  H.  Richauds,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
declares  that  pie  is  not  nearly  so  sinful 
from  a  dietary  standpoint  as  some  au¬ 
thorities  would  have  us  believe.  “Mince 
pie,”  she  maintains,  “has  a  high  food 
value — one-quarter  of  a  nine-inch  home¬ 
made  mince  pie,  with  cheese,  would 
make  a  good  meal — and  for  that  reason 
should  not  be  added  to  the  end  of  a 
substantial  meal,  where  it  inevitably 
proves  the  last  straw  for  a  weak  diges¬ 
tion.  Pie  has  had  to  bear  the  load  of 
many  circumstances  not  its  own  fault. 
The  viand  which  has  usurped  its  place 
at  dinner  is  not  as  blameless  as  it  is 
commonly  held  to  be.  For  children  eat¬ 
ing  no  meat,  pudding  may  well  be  din- 


Once 

a  day  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  Observers  tick 
the  correct  time  to  thousands 


over 


wires 


’nT'ulrflrTir 


ELam 


WATCHES 


continually  to  millions. 

Every  Elgin  watch  has  the  word  “Elgin” 
engraved  on  the  works.  Send  for 
free  booklet  about  watches. 

)B  NATIONAL 

^  I  s  11  !  WATCH  CO. 

^ IS , IS If Elgin,  Illinois. 


DDN’T  BELIEVE  IT 


till  you  try  it  and  find  i' 
true  that  the 


Syracuse  Easy  Washer 

is  the  greatest  labor-saving  device  yet  produced  for 
making  woman’s  work  easier.  Wash  with  it  for  five 
weeks,  then  if  not  satisfied  return  the  washer.  We 
pay  the  freight  botli  ways.  Write  for  price-list  and 
free  book  of  mouern  formulas  for  laundry  use. 

Dodge  &  Zuill,539  S.  Clinton  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


THE 


Farmers’ 

Telephones 

are  not  untried  novelties. 
Thousands  now  use  them 
dally.  For  this  purpose  there 
Is  no  instrument  better  than 

OurStaelvdard  No.  2, 


which  Is  shown  in  thecut  This  Is 
no  trust  nor  monopoly  phone.  No 
rents,  no  royalties.  All  your 
own.  Simple,  perfect  In  calling, 
sending  and  receiving.  Equal  to 
any  phone  made.  We  furnish 
switchboards  and  all  access¬ 
ories.  Does  It  Interest 
you?  Write  for  our 
catalogue.  Sent  free. 

U.  S.  ELECTRIC  MFO.  CO., 


1903 
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The  Household  Cougress. 

DviJB’s  IrrPointfATiON  Wanted. — ^Will 
some  contributor  to  this  department  give 
a  recipe  for  coloring  wool  green?  I  wish 
to  color  a  quantity  of  faded  light  ingrain 
carpet  to  be  woven  into  rugs.  mrs.  a. 

Pennsylvania. 

Keeping  White  of  Ego. — Perhaps  not 
every  cook  realizes  that  when  only  the 
yolks  of  eggs  are  needed  for  use  one  day 
the  whites  may  be  kept  in  a  cool  place 
for  a  day  or  two.  Separate  the  egg,  or 
eggs,  putting  the  white  in  a  soup  plate. 
It  will  whip  up  for  a  meringue  the  next 
day  or  even  on  the  day  following,  quite 
as  light  as  if  used  at  once,  at  least  this 
is  true  of  fresh-laid  eggs,  and  no  other 
ever  whips  very  well.  Owing  to  its  dif¬ 
ferent  nature  the  yolk  spoils  much  more 
quickly,  yet  that  too  can  be  kept  over 
a  day  after  the  white  is  drained  off.  Pour 
a  little  water  gently  over  the  unbroken 
yolk  to  prevent  drying  and  the  forming 
of  a  crust.  pbudence  primrose. 


Wiuter  Work  at  Home. 

In  reply  to  questions  about  remunera¬ 
tive  work  for  women  in  the  Winter 
months,  I  would  draw  attention  to  the 
high  prices  paid  for  hand-sewing  by 
many  women.  I  know  several  who  order 
by  mail  hand-made  baby  clothes  and 
pay  $3  and  ?5  a  dress  for  them.  All  sorts 
of  dainty  lawn  and  nainsook  garments, 
flannels,  etc.,  are  paid  for  in  proportion. 
Complete  layettes  can  be  furnished,  also* 
garments  for  older  children,  and  for 
ladles,  too,  many  of  whom  will  not  wear 
machine-sewed  underclothes.  Unless 
one  has  priced  such  garments  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  form  an  idea  of  the  amount 
asked  for  them.  Quite  simple  corset 
covers  cost  from  $3  to  |8.  When  real 
lace  edgings  are  used  for  trimming  of 
course  the  price  is  much  higher.  Shirt 
waists  for  women  and  school  suits  for 
boys  and  girls  in  linen  and  duck  can  be 
made  by  machine  and  pay  well.  At 
present,  embroidered  waists  are  the 
special  demand  of  fashion,  and  bring 
very  high  prices.  Often  the  embroidery 
is  very  quickly  done,  some  simple  pat¬ 
tern  of  scattered  sprays  or  geometrical 
design,  and  in  the  cities  these  waists 
brings  from  ?9  to  $15. 

[A  friend  recently  embroidered  a 
white  linen  shirt  waist  whose  duplicate, 
not  made  up,  is  priced  at  $17.50. — Eds.] 

A  woman  to  engage  in  any  work 
should  be  business-like.  Her  prices 
should  be  unalterable.  She  should  know 
what  she  can  do  well  and  make  up  her 
mind  once  for  all  as  to  its  value.  By 
judicious  advertising  she  can  get  custo¬ 
mers.  She  should  carry  out  orders, 
when  accepted,  to  the  letter,  as  to  date 
of  finish,  style  of  work  and  price,  and 
she  should  be  as  strict  in  her  require¬ 
ments  of  herself  as  of  others.  The  less 
variety  as  to  the  class  of  her  work,  the 
better  for  herself,  when  she  has  an  es¬ 
tablished  trade.  Her  patterns  should 
be  carefully  selected.  She  should  be 
(juidcd  by  suggestions  from  the  best 
sources,  but  make  her  own  decisions. 
Until  she  knows  her  customers,  all  or¬ 
ders  should  be  paid  for  in  advance,  after 
specimens  of  her  work  have  been  shown. 
If  possible,  a  new  customer  should  send 
references  if  only  a  deposit  on  an  order 
is  made.  For  boys’  or  girls’  duck  and 
linen  school  suits  a  mother  will  often 
like  to  buy  materials,  and  a  stylish  suit 
from  city  makers  as  a  pattern,  ordering 
from  this  a  set  of  six  or  more  duplicates. 
Such  orders  are  very  advantageous. 

One  good  work-woman  I  know  will 
make  a  shirt  waist  by  machine  for  $1.50, 
having  agreed  to  that  price,  but  a  week 
later  if  I  order  another  waist  she  will 
ask  me  $2  for  the  same  thing,  because 
I  have  made  no  bargain  beforehand, 
'rhls  ruins  her  trade.  Decide  upon  a 
right  price,  and  stick  to  it.  Orders  for 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wlns- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best — Adv. 
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high-class  hand  work  come  mostly  from 
women  in  the  cities;  therefore  adver¬ 
tisements  to  reach  their  eyes  should  be 
placed  in  city  papers  or  fashion  maga¬ 
zines.  J.  B.  E. 

New  York. 

Rural  Recipes. 

Ragout  of  Mutton. — Use  two  pounds 
of  mutton  from  the  shoulder  or  breast 
Cut  in  small  pieces,  about  two  inches 
square.  Cut  up  some  of  the  mutton  fat 
which  has  not  touched  the  skin  and  fry 
slowly  in  a  pan  until  there  is  about  a 
gill  of  liquid  fat;  take  out  the  solid 
pieces  and  put  in  the  mutton  and  stir 
until  it  becomes  brown.  Take  the  meat 
from  the  fat,  being  careful  to  press  out 
all  the  fat.  To  the  fat  add  one  pint  of 
turnip  cubes  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
onion  cut  fine;  cook  slowly  for  10  min¬ 
utes,  then  take  them  out  and  put  in  the 
stew  pan  with  the  meat.  Pour  the  fat 
from  the  frying  pan  and  put  in  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter  and  the  same 
amount  of  fiour:  stir  until  brown,  when 
add  one  quart  of  boiling  water.  When 


this  thickens  add  it  to  the  meat  and 
vegetables  with  a  rounding  teaspoonful 
of  salt  and  one-third  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  pepper.  Simmer  for  three  hours,  cov¬ 
ered. 

Baked  Beans  With  Tomatoes. — Soak 
one  pint  of  pea  beans  in  cold  water  over 
night.  In  the  morning  wash  and  rinse 
carefully  and  parboil  until  soft  enough 
to  pierce  with  a  pin  and  no  longer. 
Change  the  water  several  times,  adding 
to  the  last  a  teaspoonful  of  soda,  let  boil, 
drain  and  rinse.  Put  half  the  beans  into 
an  earthen  bean  pot.  Pour  scalding 
water  over  one-fourth  a  pound  of  salt 
pork,  scrape  thoroughly,  then  score  the 
rind  for  cutting  in  half-inch  slices.  Put 
this  into  the  bean  pot  and  cover  with 
the  remainder  of  the  beans.  Have  ready 
three  pints  of  tomato  puree  (stewed  to¬ 
mato  passed  through  a  sieve  fine  enough 
to  retain  the  seeds).  Sprinkle  the  beans 
with  a  generous  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
same  of  mustard  and  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  sugar,  then  add  the  tomato  to  cover. 
Bake  about  eight  hours  in  a  moderate 
oven.  Keep  the  beans  covered  with  the 
tomato,  also  the  cover  on  the  pot  until 
the  last  hour.  During  the  last  hour  re¬ 
move  the  cover  and  draw  the  pork  to 
the  surface  to  brown. 


My  name  is  on 
my  lamp  chimney. 

Nobody  else’s 
name  is  on  his 
chimneys. 

Macbeth. 

If  you’ll  send  your  address,  I’ll  send  you 
tlie  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 

CACTUS  DAHLIAS 

300  varieties.  Hardy  Phlox,  100  varieties.  Hardy 
Pompoa  Chrysanthemums,  60  varieties. 

Send  for  Catalosues. 

NORTH  SHORE  FERNERIES,  Beverly,Ma88. 


“We  will  mail  yoti 

THE  SA  TURD  A  Y 
EVENING  POST 

Every  "WeeK  from  tKe  time  your 
subscription  is  received 
TO  JULY  1.  1903 

For  Only  50c 


STORIES  os 

AMERICAN  LIFE 

tty  OWEN  WlfTER 


AND  Frisco  Baldy  is  the  title  of  the  next 

in  the  series  that  Mr,  Wister  is  now  writing  for  this  magazine.  Skookum  and 
krisco  are  friends  of  The  Virginian,  and  are  the  heroes  of  some  surprising  adventures. 


Skookum  Smith 
story  in  the 


By  WILL  PAYNE 

Tales  of  Blue  Ridge:  Six  independent 
stories,  which  follow  the  rising  fortunes  of  a 
printer’s  devil,  and  show  how  success  and  fame 
were  won  in  the  early  days  of  the  West. 

By  EMERSON  HOUGH 

The  Lawat  Heart’s  Desire:  Tells  how 
Justice  first  got  a  foothold  in  a  little 
mining  town  and  how  herchampion, 
Dan  Anderson,  secured  the  ac¬ 
quittal  of  his  friend  Curly,  at 
whose  door  was  laid  the 
sudden  death  of  a  pig. 


By  GEORGE  APE 

Tales  of  a  Country  Town:  Only  a  hu¬ 
morist  like  George  Ade  could  find  a  village  boast¬ 
ing  six  characters  with  histories  as  plausible, and 
yet  as  absurdly  funny,as  those  told  in  this  series. 

By  F.  Hophinson  Smith 

Another  popular  contributor  to  the  maga¬ 
zine  is  Mr.  P'.  Hopkinson  Smith.  His 
next  tale, entitled  A  Point  of  Honor, 
is  a  clever,  humorous  story,  which 
centres  around  a  F  rench  duel 
over  an  absurd  misunder 
standing. 


THE  SATURDAY 
EVENING  POST 

Is  a  Superbly  Illustrated  Weekly  Magazine. 
Half  a  million  copies  soldi  e-ver-y 
weeK.  Everybody  is  reading  it.  Tbe 
regular  subscription  price  is  $2.00 
a  year.  In  clubs  of  4'  or  more, 
$1.25  eacb.  A.11  newsdealers 
Have  it  at  5  cents  tbe  copy. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK'S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLESAliB  PRICKS. 


New  York,  February  13,  1!K)3. 

GRAIN.— Wheat,  No.  2,  red.  82%;  No.  1, 
northern.  Spring,  89%.  Corn,  No.  2,  mixed, 
elevator,  62.  Oats.  No.  2.  mixed,  44.  Rye, 
State  and  Jersey,  66(S4>7 ;  seeds,  Toledo 
clover,  March  delivery,  J7.15;  Timothy, 
$1.85. 


FEED.— White  Winter  bran,  $22#23: 
Spring  bran,  200-11).  sacks,  $20.50@31.  Un¬ 
sound  wheat,  bushel,  60@'70.  Linseed  meal, 
$27.50. 


HAY  AND  STRAW.— Hay,  No.  1.  97%®l; 
No.  2,  85@95;  No.  3,  75@)80;  clover,  65®70; 
clover,  mixed,  75(fr85;  salt,  45(^55.  Straw, 
rye,  60@82%;  oat,  50(S)55. 

BEANS.— Marrow,  choice,  $2.70(g)2.76;  me¬ 
dium,  $2.35;  pea.  $2.35S)2.40;  red  kidney,  $2.95 
@3.05;  white  kidney,  $2.70@2.75;  black  turtle 
soup,  $2.60@2.65;  yellow  eye,  $2.70@2.75:  lima, 
California,  $3@3.05. 


MILK.— New  York  Exchange  price,  $1.71 
per  40-quart  can,  or  3%  cents  per  quart  in 
2G-cent  freight  zone. 


BUTTER. — Creamery,  lb,  26;  firsts,  24@ 
25:  seconds,  22@23:  lower  grades,  19@21: 
held,  extras,  25;  firsts,  23@24;  lower  grades, 
19@22.  State  dairy,  half-tubs,  fancy,  24; 
half-tubs,  firsts,  22@23;  seconds,  2U@21; 
thirds,  16@19;  tins,  etc.,  16@23.  Western  im¬ 
itation  creamery,  finest,  20;  fair  to  good,  18 
@19;  low'er  grades,  16@17.  Western  factory, 
fresh,  small,  tubs,  fancy,  18;  large  tubs, 
fancy,  18;  choice,  17@17%:  lower  grades,  14 
@16;  held,  finest,  17@17%:  lower  grades,  14@ 
16  Renovated,  extras,  19;  choice,  17%@18: 
common  to  good  14@17.  Packing  stock, 
solid  packed,  14@15;  rolls,  choice,  16;  com¬ 
mon  to  prime,  13@15. 


CHEESE.- Full  cream,  small.  Fall  made, 
fancy,  14%;  late  made,  choice,  13%@14;  good 
to  prime,  13>/4@13y2;  common  to  fair,  11%@ 
13;  large.  Fall  made,  fancy,  14%;  late  made, 
choice,  13%:  good  to  prime,  13%;  common  to 
fair,  ]1%@13:  light  skims.  Fall  made,  chce, 
12>4@12%:  Winter  made,  choice,  11%  11% 
part  skims,  prime,  10%@11:  fair  to  good, 
9%@10%:  common,  6@7. 


EGGS.— Jersey,  State  and  Pa.,  fancy, 
selected,  white.  23;  fresh-gathered,  fancy, 
mixed,  20@21:  State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good, 
18@19:  Western,  fresh-gathered,  fancy,  19; 
fair  to  good,  17@18;  Kentucky,  fair  to  choice 
19-  Tennessee,  fair  to  prime,  18@18y2:  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Tennessee,  fair  to  good,  16@18; 
refrigerator,  common  to  choice.  13@16; 
limed,  fair  to  prime,  14@15%. 


HOPS.-N.  Y.  State,  1902,  choice,  lb,  35@37  ; 
medium,  32@34:  ordinary,  30@31:  olds,  8@12%. 


GINSENG.— Northern  and  Eastern,  $5@ 
5.50;  Western,  $4@4.50;  Southern  and  South¬ 
western.  $3.75@4.25. 


ORANGES.— New  York,  auction  sales: 
California,  navels.  $2.15@3.40:  Fla.,  bright 
$2.50@4;  russet,  $2.25@3.25.  Grape  fruit,  $4@b. 

1 1 OTHOUSE  PRODUCTS.-Cucumbers, 
dozen,  $1.75@2.25:  lettuce,  25@50:  mushrooms, 
lb  20@50;  radishes,  100  bunches,  $2.50@3.50; 
rhubarb,  dozen  bunches,  40@60:  tomatoes, 
lb,  20@35. 


DRIED  FRUITS.— Apples,  evaporated, 
fancy,  lb,  7@7%:  choice,  5%@6y2:  prime,  5%; 
common.  4@5;  sun-dried.  Southern,  sliced, 
lb,  4@5%,:  quarters,  4@5%:  chops,  prime, 
lbs,  $2.35@2.45;  common  to  fair,  $1.75@2.25: 
cores  and  skins,  prime,  100  lbs,  $1.30@1.37. 
Raspberries,  evapoi’ated.  22@23.  Huckle¬ 
berries.  17@18.  Blackberries,  8%@9.  Cher¬ 
ries.  22. 


FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples  Spitzenbiirg, 
cold  storage,  fancy,  $3.50@4.50;  average 
prime,  $1.50@2.50;  King,  cold  storage,  fancy, 
$3;  average  prime,  $1.50@2.50;  Missouri  Pip¬ 
pin,  cold  storage,  fancy,  $3;  Gano,  cold 
storage,  fancy,  $2.50@2.75;  Ben  Davis,  fey, 
cold  storage.  $2.50@3:  average  prime,  $1.50@ 
2.25;  Baldwin,  cold  storage,  fancy,  $2.25@ 
2.50;  average  prime,  $1.50@'2;  Greening,  fey, 
cold  storage.  $2.50@2.75:  average  prime, 
$1.50@2;  poor  to  fair  grades,  $1@1.50.  Cran¬ 
berries,  Cape  Cod,  sound,  bbl.,  $10@12;  com¬ 
mon,  $6@9;  .Tersey.  bbl..  $10@n:  crate.  $3@ 
3.50.  Strawberries.  Florida,  fancy,  quart, 
27@30:  prime,  18@2r);  poor  to  good,  10@15. 

VEGETABI.-ES.— Potatoes.  Bermuda,  bbl, 
])rime.  $4@4.7.5;  seconds,  $2.50@3;  7j.  I.,  iu 
bulk,  bbl.,  $2@2.25;  State.  Pa.  and  Western. 
ISO  lbs.,  $1.50@2;  Jersey,  bbl..  $1.75@2;  sack,,, 
$1.75@1.90;  Maine,  sack.  $2@2.25;  German 
and  Belgium,  prime,  16S-Tb  sack,  $1.50@1.7»: 
sweets,  Jersey,  bbl.,  $2.50@3.75.  Brussels 
sprouts,  quart,  5@15.  Beets,  Charleston,  100 
bunches.  $2@3;  New  Orleans,  bbl.,  $1.50@ 
2.50;  Bermuda,  crate,  60@75:  Florida,  crate, 
75@$1;  old.  bhl.,  75@$1.  Carrots,  Bermuda, 
crate,  25(S>75;  New  Orleans,  100  bunches,  $1.50 
@2.50;  Charleston.  100  bunches,  $2@2.50:  old. 
bbl..  $1@].25.  .  Cabbage.  Danish  seed,  red, 
ton,  $104714:  white,  $647.8;  domestic,  w'hite. 
ton,  $5@6:  red,  bbl.,  $1@1.25:  white,  bbl.,  60@ 
80.  Cauliflowers,  California,  case,  $1@2.25; 
Florida,  bkt  or  box.  $1@2.  Celerj'.  Califor¬ 
nia,  case,  $3474.25;  Florida,  case,  $1.50®2,5O: 
State,  large,  dozen,  50;  medium  size,  dozen, 
2.5@40;  small,  10@20.  Chicory  or  Escarol, 
New  Orleans,  bbl.,  $3@5:  eggplants,  Florida, 


choice,  box,  $2.50@3:  poor  to  fair,  $1@2; 
Kale,  Norfolk,  bbl.,  5O@60;  garlic,  lb.,  3@4y2: 
horseradish,  lb,  3@6:  kohlrabi.  New  Orleans. 
100,  $3@4;  lettuce,  Florida,  fancy,  basket, 
$3.50@4;  New  Orleans,  bbl.,  $1@2.  Onions, 
Orange  Co.,  red,  bag,  75@1.37:  yellov/.  $1.264r, 
1.75;  Conn.,  white,  bbl.,  $2.50@3.50;  yel¬ 
low,  $1.5O@2.50;  red,  $1.50@1.75;  State  and 
Western,  white,  bbl.,  $2.50@3.50:  yellow, 
$1.2.5@1.50;  red,  $1.25@1.50:  Bermuda,  crate, 
$1.75;  Havana,  crate,  $1.50@1.75.  Okra,  Hav¬ 
ana,  carrier,  $1@1.50:  salsify,  old,  100  bchs, 
$2@3:  Peppers.  Florida,  carrier,  $1.50@2; 
Havana,  carrier,  $l@l.ro.  Peds,  Florida, 
crate,  $1@4.50  ;  California,  box  ,  $1@2.50. 
Parsnips,  old.  bbl.,  75.  Parsley,  Bermuda, 
box,  50@1;  New  Orleans,  100  bunches,  $1@ 
2..50;  Florida,  basket.  $]@1.25.  Radishes, 
Norfolk,  basket,  $1@2;  New  Orleans,  100 
bunches.  $1@3.  Romalne,  Bermuda,  box, 
25@76;  Southern,  basket,  $1@2.  Spinach, 
Norfolk,  bbl.,  $1@1.25.  String  beans,  Fla., 
ax,  crate.  $1.50@2.50.  Squash,  marrow,  bbl., 
$1@1.25;  Huboard.  $l@l.ffi.  Turnips.  Canada, 
Russia,  bbl.,  75@80:  Jersey,  Russia,  bbl., 
65@75.  Tomatoes.  Florida,  carrier,  $1@3.50: 
Key  West,  $1@2.50;  Havana,  75@2.  Water¬ 
cress,  100  bunches,  $1@2. 

GAME.— English  snipe,  dozen.  $1.50@2; 
plover,  golden,  $2.76@3;  grass,  $1.50@3:  wild 
ducks,  canvas,  pair,  $2(0;  red  head,  $1.50@ 
2;  ruddy,  $1.^@1.50;  mallard,  75@1:  teal, 
40@60.  Rabbits,  pair,  15@18;  Jack,  30@40. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.— Calves, 
veals,  prime,  lb,  l2%@13:  common  to  good, 
n@12:  lambs,  “hothouse.”  head,  $5@12:  Win¬ 
ter,  head,  $3@4:  pork,  Jersey,  light,  lb,  9%@ 
10;  medium,  9@9%:  heavy,  prime,  8;  pork 
tenderloins,  lb,  20<^1. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Fowls,  sel’ted,  heavy, 
lb,  15;  roosters,  young.  12;  old.  10;  turkeys, 
13@14;  ducks.  Western,  pair,  80@1;  Southern 
and  Southwestern,  70@W;  geese.  Western, 
pair,  $1.75@1.87:  Southern  and  Southwestern, 
$1.50@1.62;  live  pigeons,  pair,  30@35. 

DRESSED  POUL'PRY.— Turkeys,  young 
hens,  average  best,  19;  young  toms,  18;  fair 
to  prime,  1^)17;  old,  16;  common,  14@14, 
Chickens,  Phila.,  broilers,  lb,  23@26;  roast¬ 
ers,  19@20:  mixed  sizes.,  16@18:  State  &  Pa., 
broilers,  fancy,  21@23;  fancy  roasting,  16@T7: 
mixed  sizes.  14@15:  poor,  11@12%:  Ohio  and 
Michigan,  scalded,  average  best’,  14@15: 
other  Western,  average  best,  13%@14:  fair 
to  good,  11@13.  Capons,  Phila.,  fey,  large, 
21@22:  mixed.  18@20:  Ohio,  fancy,  large,  18@ 
19:  mixed,  16@17;  other  Western,  choice, 
16@17.  Fowls,  Ohio  and  Michigan,  scalded, 
fancy,  13%@14;  other  Western,  scalded,  fey, 
13%:  dry-picked,  13%;  Western,  fair  to  good, 
]1@13.  Ducks,  fancy,  17@18;  Western,  fair 
to  good,  13@16:  geese,  fancy,  12@12%;  West¬ 
ern,  fair  to  good.  10@11;  squabs,  prime, 
large,  white,  dozen,  $3.75;  mixed,  $2.75@3: 
dark,  $2@2.50. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK. — Steers,  native.  $4.10@5.50; 
bulls,  $3@4:  cows.  $1.80@4.10.  Calves.  $5@ 
9.50.  Sheep,  $3.50@5.20:  lambs,  $5.50477.  Hogs, 
State.  $7.25. 

EAST  BUFFALO.- Calves.  $5.60@9.50. 
Sheep,  $2.25@4.75.  Lambs,  $4.25@6.50.  Hogs, 
heavy.  $7.20@7.25:  mixed,  $7.15@7.20;  roughs, 
$6@6.35. 

CHICAGO.— Steers,  good  to  prime,  $4.80@ 
5.50;  poor  to  medium,  $3@4.25:  Stockers  and 
feeders,  $2@4.50:  Texas.  $3.50'®4.25;  cows.  $1.4(i 
@4.40;  canners.  $1.40@2.50.  Hogs,  mixed  and 
butchers,  $6.60477;  good  to  choice,  heavy. 
$6.90@7.12%:  light,  $6.35@G.60. 


No.  1  quality. 

FURS. 

Nor.  West. 

I'i  Eastern. 

S'th’n  & 
So.  W’n 

Black  bear  . 

.$20.00@$30.00 

$15.00@$25.0<J 

Oubs  <&  yeai'lings.  5.00@  15.00 

4.00@  12.00 

Badger  . 

1.00@  1.60 

50@  80 

Otter  . 

.  7.00@  15.00 

5.00(0)  U.OO 

Beaver,  large  ... 

.  6.00@  9.00 

4.00@  8.00 

Medium  . 

.  .5.00@  6.00 

4.00Cg)  5.00 

Small  . 

3.00@  LOO 

3.00@  4.00 

Silver  fox  . 

.  50.00@300.00 

. &  . 

Cro.ss  . 

.  8.00@  25.00 

. @  .... 

Red  . 

.  2.00@  5.00 
.  1.0^  1.25 

1.5()@  2.50 

Gray  . . . 

75@  1.00 

Fisher  . 

.  5.004?  10.00 

- @  ... 

Wolf,  prairie  _ 

.  l.,5(l@  2.00 

1.00@  1.75 

Timber  . 

.  2.00@  4.00 

1.50@  3.00 

Wolverine  . 

.  4.0t)@  8.00 

4.00@  7.00 

Lynx  . 

.  4.00@  8.00 

....@  .... 

Wild  cat  . 

50@  1.50 

40@  75 

Civet  . 

25@  30 

20@  30 

House  cat,  black 

. @  25 

20@  25 

Colored  . 

8@  10 

5@  10 

Marten,  dark  _ 

.  5.00@  1,5.00 

....@  .... 

Pale  . 

..  .  .... 

Skunk,  black  . 

.  1.9047)  2.00 

1.60@  1.90 

Half-striped  ... 

.  1.3.5@  1.45 

1.1547)  1.25 

T,ong  striped  ... 

9047)  1.00 

_ C(i)  _ 

Striped  . 

65@  75 

60@  70 

White  . 

35@  45 

30@  40 

Raccoon  . 

.  1.00@  1.75 

60@  1.50 

Opossum,  large  . 

7047)  80 

6.5<^)  75 

Medium  . 

.  ;454l)  40 

30@  40 

Small  . 

18@  20 

15@  20 

Rabbit  . 

1@  1% 

1@  1% 

Mink  . 

.  1.50@  5.00 

1.00®  2.50 

Muskrat,  Winter 

20@  25 

2047)  24 

Fall  . 

1347)  IS 

13®  17 

Kits  . 

4@  5 

4@  5 

TOBACCO.— There  is  no  particular  anima¬ 
tion  in  the  market  for  domestic  cigar  leaf, 
but  the  steady  tone  of  the  market  is  re¬ 
tained.  Havana  leaf  is  in  fair  request  and 
firm.  Sumatra  is  in  good  demand. 


Whkn  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thb 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  14th  page. 


A  CUKE  FOR  ASTHMA. 

Asthma  sufferers  need  no  longer  leave  home  and 
business  in  order  to  be  cured.  Nature  has  produced  a 
vegetable  remedy  that  will  permanently  cure  Asthma 
and  all  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  bronchial  tubes. 
Having  tested  Its  wonderful  curative  ijowers  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  cases  (with  a  record  of  90  per  cent,  perma¬ 
nently  cured), anddeslrlng  to  relieve  human  suffering, 
I  will  send  free  of  charge  to  ali  sufferers  from  Asthma, 
Consumption,  Catarrh,  Bronchitis  and  nervous  dis¬ 
eases,  this  recipe  In  German,  French  or  English,  with 
full  directions  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent  by  mall. 
Address  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper,  W.  A.  Noyes. 
847  Powers  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Wanted — Man  to  work  farm  on  .shares 

or  to  rent.  Kami.  6.4  acres,  near  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  on 
trolley  line:  large  house,  suitable  f)r  Summer  board¬ 
ers.  Good  markets  all  around.  MAliCOM  T.  KKKK, 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Wanted — A  married  man  withotit  chil¬ 
dren  to  manage  my  farm  from  Aijril  1.  Good  wages 
and  permanent  employment  to  the  right  party.  Ad¬ 
dress  W.  S.  DOWNS,  Derby,  Conn. 


The  largest  bearing  Winesa.p  Orchard 

in  Piedmont.  V  a.,  for  sale.  700  acres  fertile  land  at 
base  of  mountain.  Nearly  200  acres  in  bearing  apples, 
mostly  Wlnesaps,  which  grow  to  great  perfection.  In 
season  1801  one  block  of  seven  acres  produced  1.100 
barrels  merchantable  Wlnesaps,  which  sold  on  tree 
for  $2,500.  Good  buildings;  convenient  three  depots; 
first-class  location.  Trees  healthy.  Death  owner 
reason  for  selling.  Price,  $25,000.  For  details  write 
to  Box  282,  Lynchburg.  Va. 


C nl  A  I'Ko  choice  farms,  well  improved.near 
I  or  VH 1 6  railroads,  schools  and  churches.  Coal, 
fmltand  all  conveniences.  For  full  description  apply 
to  F.  C.  WRAY,  Scottdale,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  good  opening  for  Florist  and  Market  Gar¬ 
dener.  Trade  established.  Modem  10-room  house. 
Elegant  grounds;  ample  buildings;  large  green¬ 
house.  Eleven  acres  loam  soil.  Fine  assortment 
of  fruit.  Good  market;  telephone;  one-half  mile 
to  electric  cars  and  post-office.  Price,  $4,000, 
worth  $5,000.  Address  FLORIST,  care  The  B.  N.-Y. 


500  Young  Men  Wanted„";“sg.a„t:£?„; 

Firemen,  Electric  Motormcn  and  Conductors.  Experi¬ 
ence  unnecessary.  We  prepare  you  at  home  In  a  few 
weeks  by  MAIL,  Johnson's  Practical  Railway  In 
stitute.  Majestic  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Wanted — Situation  as  foreman  or  gen¬ 
eral  manager  on  farm.  Always  soborj  honest  and 
capable.  Best  of  reference  wilHie  furnished.  Address 
C.  D.  W.,  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


.  WANTED 

Situation  as  Manager  of  large  estate  where  especial 
.ittcntion  is  wished  for  in  the  care  of  all  kinds  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  raised  under  glass  or  out-of- 
doors.  Is  well  lip  in  growing  flowers  for  house  or 
ornamental  beds.  Also  had  experience  as  general 
farm  manager.  First-class  references  from  good  au¬ 
thorities.  Address  W  A.  F..  care  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


4-00  acres  of  the  best  fruit  land  in 

Virginia,  near  railroad ;  $10  per  acre.  A  good  Investr 
ment.  For  farms  and  orchards,  write 
Albemarle  Immigration  Society.  Charlottesville,  Va 


For  Sale — IfiO  acres  good  prairie,  in 
Potter  Co.,  South  Dakota,  on  line  of  C.  &  N.  W.  $8 
per  acre,  also  a  fine  Hudson  River  Fruit  Farm  of  ;40 
acres,  cheap.  I'or  price  and  other  particulars  call  or 
address  T.  M.  HILL,  Mlltou,  N.  Y. 


I  HAVE  LIVED 

In  Kittitas  County,  Washington,  continuously  for  18 
years.  Send  me  a  10-cent  coin  and  a  two-cent  stamp, 
and  I  will  tell  you  why  I  think  it  the  best  place  In  the 
United  States  for  a  Dairy  Farm. 

JAMES  BNDSLEY,  Ellensburg,  Washington. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Bobchert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse, N.Y. 


For  Sale— I’urebrcd  Collie  Pups:  unexcelled  forfarm 
use.  $.5  each.  Geo.  A.  Hull,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


For  Booklet  te..'iDK  how  to  lay 
Cement  Floor* ;  to  grow  Straw- 
berrie*;  to  make  a  If  os  Hon»e; 
and  all  about  Sorskom  for  stock 
Ioo3^  Waldo  F.  Brown,  Box  7,  Oxford,  O. 


Books  for  Farmers  and  Gardening.  Catalogue 

No.  30.  WILLIS  R.  KNOX,  Intercourse,  I’a. 


Tuunu  unibAo  Try  them  instead  of  eggs  for 
hatching.  'VlUeview  Poultry  Farm  Co.,  Salem,  N.Y. 


WV  9  J  ¥/■  ¥¥  the  saiJi« 

Don  i  Keep  Hens- 

«rf  are  getting  rich  on  tlie  new  plan.  I/Hteht  results  monthly 
ingigantic  poultry  jonrnal.  Six  mo.  trial  subscription  Vc.  for 
nextiWdaTs.  Money  I'ack  cheerfully  If  not  dMighted,  Address, 

TUI8  FOK  THAT,  704  8tar  Kldff.,  CHICAGO. 


Rome  plank  save  timber  and  cash.  Best.cheap- 
UQIIIu  est,  strongest.  6,000  In  44  States.  Book  for 
stamp.  Shawver  Brothers.  Bellefontaine,  Ohio. 


TELEGRAPH  INSTRUMENTS  FREE! 

A  complete  home  course  in  Telegraphy  and  all  In- 
stniments  furnished  FREE  to  a  few  bright  farmer 
boys  and  girls  in  every  locality.  WRITE  QUICK  I 

Commercial  Dept.  Institute,  Sandy  Lake,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS 

very  cheap  to  close  an  account,  a  large  amount  of 
hollow  terra  cotta  tiles  2  feet  In  length,  excellent  for 
drainage  purposes.  This  is  a  bargain  as  they  must 
bo  sold.  GLOBE  FIREPROOFING  CO., 

South  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Oldest  Commission  ^TiIjs-BuSh^eele. 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  802  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


GXO.  P.  HAMMOND.  KST.  1876.  PKANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  at  36  Little  l%th  St.,  New  York. 


CRONK’S 
Improved 
Staple  Puller 

IS  AT  THE  FRONT.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
It.  Three  wire  cutters,  two  hammers,  two  splicing 
clamps— all  in  one  tool  A  Staple  Puller  that  will 
pull  staples  when  no  other  make  will.  A  cutter  that 
will  reach  wire  when  the  button  cutter  will  not.  One 
day’s  use  will  save  thocost  of  it.  ISl.OO.  postage  paid 
CKONK&  CARRIER  MFG.CO.,  Elnilra.N.  Y. 


Spring  Lambs  and  Calves 

Poultry,  Eggs,  Fruits,  Vegetables  and  Hothouse 
Products.  We  make  a  specialty  of  choice  Spring 
Lambs,  and  can  olitain  top  prices.  Write 
us  what  you  have  for  sale. 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


The  Fearless  lallway 

Horse  Powers 

runeMier&nd  yield  more  power  than  wyotlter. 
huUed  to  Cutting ,  Sawing , imping ,  Thr44K- 
ing — all  farm  U9ea.  Alio  Threshen,  Englnei, 
Cutteri.  Saw  Machlnee,  Round  blloe,  eto.  Cat* 
free. 

nFG.  CO.,  Cobleaklll,  N.  T. 


FencW 


[  bcBt.  the  coal  tru.t-  Burn  np  the  old  wood  fence  I 
]  (he  monej'  saved  will  replace  with  Cyclune,  Less 
work  to  put  u|i  Cyclone  than  to  patch  up  old  fence.  I 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO. 

Holly,  Hloh.  Cleveland,  Uhlo.  Waukegan,  111.  | 


FENCE  MEN  AND  FARMERS 

should  get  our  jirices  on  Coiled  Spring,  plain  and  barb. 
Wire.  Wire  Fence,  complete,  16c.  to  35c.  per  rod. 
Bend  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

W.  HILL  SMALL,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 


THE  BOUNDS  IRON  FENCE 


Bright, 

Acti  ve 
Agents 
Wanted 


Liberal  ' 
Commission  and 
Exclusive 
Territory 


PATENT  APPLIED  FOB 

CASH  PRIZES  TO  AGENTS  MAY  FIRST. 

3Vt.  BOXTlXriDS,  So-ixtli  OolvixxxloTis.  o 


Cherry  Pectoral 

“  I  have  found  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral 
the  best  all-round  remedy  for  influ¬ 
enza,  bronchitis,  coughs,  and  lung 
troubles  that  I  have  ever  tried.” 

M.  Lodeman,  M.D.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Sixty  years  of  experience  make  us  believe  that  this  is 
the  best  medicine  in  the  world  for  colds,  coughs,  croup, 
bronchitis,  and  all  other  throat  and  lung  troubles.  The 
best  doctors  believe  this,  too;  and  so  will  you  believe  it 
after  you  have  once  given  it  a  trial.  All  druggi^B.  LowelR  Maas. 


DiikItAW  repaired  at  home.  Coats. 

IIUDDCI  UQimS  Boots.  Arctics,  Rubbers 
Rubber  Boot  Soles  and  Heels.  Repair  Outfit,  25  cents 
Agents  Wanted. 

CONNECTICUT  RUBBER  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


n||nT|||lC  CURED  while  you  work.  You  pay 
IIUi  I  UnC  $4  when  cured.  No  cure  no  pay 
ALEX.  Sl'EIRS,  Box  831,  Westbrook,  Maine. 


DO  YOU -SCRATCH? 

ECZEMA,  ITCHING  HKIN  DISEASE.S 
CURED.  I  discovered  a  method  that  permanently 
cures  all  skin  diseases.  I  succeed  when  others  fall. 
Trial  treatment  and  testimonials  sent  for  six  cents. 
W.  BULLARD,  360  Theodore  St.,  Detroit,  Mich- 


Best  of  all  BLOOD  PURIFIERS  is 

JAYNE’S  ALTE  RATIVE.  It  cures  Scrofula. 


rilE  RURAL  NKW-YORKER. 
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MARKET  NOTES 

lilU  BOTTLE  ORDER.— A  I'ittsburg 
firm  is  said  to  have  received  a  single  order 
for  over  7,000,000  bottles,  enough  to  make 
;i  line  1.000  miles  long,  if  placed  end  to  end. 
Killy  gro.ss  are  to  be  shipped  per  day,  and 
the  whole  order  will  fill  more  than  IIW  cars. 

CURIOUS  CUSTOMS  DECISION.— The 
general  appraisers  have  recently  ruled  that 
apricot  kernels  are  dutiable  as  almonds  by 
similitude.  The  importers  claimed  that  the 
kernels  should  be  exempt  from  duty  as 
drugs.  The  appraisers  ruled  that,  as  the 
apricot  kernels  are  edible,  have  a  taste  re¬ 
sembling  sweet  almonds,  and  are  u.sed  to 
some  extent  in  confectionery,  they  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  same  duty. 

FEW  COM.ME'RCIAL  VARIETIES- In 
looking  over  an  apple  exhibit,  like  that 
recently  made  by  the  Connecticut  Pomo- 
logical  Society,  the  striking  fact  is  noted 
that  out  of  25  or  30  varieties,  only  three  or 
four  have  sufficient  all-around  merit  to 
pass  as  general  market  sorts.  One  is  of 
line  flavor,  but  the  color  is  off,  another  is 
too  small,  others  are  shy  bearers,  or  the 
tree  lacks  vigor,  or  their  merits  are  aJl  on 
the  outside,  or  they  will  not  keep.  Yet 
many  have  special  merit  possessed  by  no 
other  variety,  and  are  well  worth  raising 
in  a  small  way,  even  though  crowded  out  of 
the  general  market.  Because  a  fruit  man 
finds  profit  only  in  King,  Baldwin,  Green¬ 
ing  and  Spy,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
family  cellar  should  not  contain  at  least  a 
dozen  varieties  of  which  he  cannot  afford 
to  plant  large  blocks  commercially.  Yel¬ 
low  Bellflower,  Swaar,  Seek,  Wagener  and 
others  having  one  or  more  defects  in  fruit 
or  tree,  are  sure  to  meet  the  special  taste 
of  some  member  of  the  family.  More 
strictly  commercial  varieties  would  be  wel¬ 
comed.  An  apple  with  the  richness  of  the 
best  Greening  and  keeping  quality  of  Bald¬ 
win  is  wanted,  and  anyone  who  will  give 
us  a  Spy  without  its  present  defects  of 
frequent  short  crops  and  knotty  fruit,  will 
confer  a  favor  on  fruit  men. 

TOB.YCCO.— The  growing  of  Sumatra 
wrappers  under  cloth  is  becoming  an  ex¬ 
tensive  industry  in  the  Connecticut  Valley. 
The  peculiar  conditions  of  soil  and  climate 
seem  just  suited  to  it,  and  so  far  as  has 
been  learned  there  is  no  other  section  of 
this  country  where  Sumatra  tobacco  of 
equal  quality  can  be  grown.  Something 
over  auo  acres  were  under  cloth  in  this  val¬ 
ley  last  season.  The  frames  are  nine  feet 
high,  and  the  tobacco  reaches  nearly  to  the 
top,  growing  much  higher  than  that  un¬ 
covered.  We  recently  saw  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  in  process  of  preparation  in  the  ware¬ 
house  and  factory  of  Olds  &  Whipple,  at 
Hartford.  The  leaves  are  carefully  picked 
from  the  stalk  by  hand,  and,  after  a  pre¬ 
liminary  curing  in  sheds,  tied  at  the  butts 
into  bundles  of  a  dozen  or  more  leaves. 
These  bundles,  laid  regularly  in  piles  about 
the  size  of  a  cord  of  wood,  were  going 
through  the  sweat.  Thermometers  are  kept 
in  the  piles,  and  when  a  certain  tempera¬ 
ture  is  reached  the  tobacco  is  opened  and 
repiled.  When  in  proper  condition  the 
leaves  are  sorted  according  to  length,  put 
into  bales  and  are  then  ready  for  the 
cigar  makers.  The  covers  used  for  the 
bales  are  fiber  mats,  something  like  tea 
ciiest  covers,  imi^orted  from  Sumatra, 
'j'hey  are  no  better  than  other  materials, 
in  fact,  are  so  close  as  sometimes  to 
cause  damage  in  the  interior  of  the  bales, 
but  the  trade  demands  this  style  of  wrap¬ 
ping,  and  at  present  will  take  no  other. 
Of  course  all  rooms  where  tobacco  is  be¬ 
ing  handled  are  kept  warm  and  moist  t« 
avoid  having  the  leaves  become  brittle. 
Great  damage  could  be  caused  by  care¬ 
less  handling  or  improper  air  conditions. 
To  provide  moisture,  water  is  forced 
through  patent  sprinklers  at  the  top  of  the 
room  in  a  very  line  spray.  These  Sumatra 
leaves  are  used  only  for  wrapfiers.  aini 
are  considered  equal  to  the  best  imported. 
.Many  of  them  are  thin  as  tissue  paper  and 
very  tough.  A  pound  goes  much  further 
Ilian  ordinary  wrappers,  so  tliat,  while  ex¬ 
pensive,  the  cost  is  not  so  much  greater 
as  one  might  imagine.  w.  w.  h. 


Educating  the  Consumer. 

Many  a  country  dweller  reads  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  garments  are  often 
made  in  the  city  tenements  with  a  feeling 
that,  sad  as  the  matter  is,  it  does  not  in 
any  way  concern  him.  He  forgets  that  a 
city  like  New  York,  which  in  one  year  (1399) 
manufactured  more  than  $160,000,000  worth 
of  garments,  must  send  its  product  far  and 
wide,  and  the  man  or  woman  who  shops 
in  some  pleasant  country  town  is  quite 
as  likely  to  get  the  sweat-shop  garments 
as  the  purchaser  in  New  York.  The  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  these  garments  are 
made  are  indicated  in  the  following  de¬ 
scription  by  Dr.  Annie  S.  Daniel,  for  19 
years  visiting  physician  of  the  New  York 
Woman’s  Infirmary: 

“'I'he  apartment  consists  of  three  rooms, 
two  opening  on  an  absolutely  dark  air- 
shaft;  the  other  on  a  narrow  yard;  at  mid¬ 
day  only  does  any  light  from  the  outside 
penetrate  this  apartment,  and  then  only 
the  outer  room,  and  for  a  short  time.  At 
other  times  kerosene  oil  lamps  or  candles 
are  used.  Two  families  occupy  this  apart¬ 
ment,  for  which  is  paid  $9  rent.  One  of 
the  men  has  consumption,  and  both  men, 
heads  of  the  two  families,  assort  lemons, 
which  one  peddles,  or  they  assist  their 
wives  in  finishing  trousers  at  IV^  cent  each 


pair.  Their  hours  are  as  long  as  they  can 
hold  their  heads  up  or  they  have  work  to 
do.  One  finds  the  work  being  done  in  the 
lireseuee  of  the  common  contagious  dis¬ 
eases,  including  tuberculosis  and  also  the 
highly  infectious  eye  disease  commonly 
known  as  “pink  eye,”  of  which  we  have 
had  an  epidemic  during  the  past  year,  and 
also  during  the  prevailing  epidemic  of  in¬ 
fluenza.  Custom-work  is  also  done  in  the 
same  surroundings  as  the  cheaper  and 
poorer  work.  It  is  absolutely  impossible 
for  a  manufacturer,  however  honest,  to 
know  exactly  where  the  clothing  is  taken 
before  it  is  returned  to  him  finished.  The 
women,  like  women  in  other  walks  of  life, 
are  fond  of  visiting  and  taking  their  work 
with  them,  and  it  seems  as  if  they  were 
especially  fond  of  visiting  where  there  is  a 
contagious  disease.  The  work  is  found  in 
any  place,  often  on  the  floor,  but  usually 
on  the  bed.” 

Before  we  can  hope  to  combat  such  con¬ 
ditions  successfully  the  purchaser  must  be 
educated,  as  well  as  the  worker,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  Consumers’  League  was 
established.  Originally  intended  to  ameli¬ 
orate  the  condition  of  women  workers  in 
retail  stores,  it  now  exerts  a  beneficent 
supervision  over  stores,  factories  and 
work-rooms,  endeavoring  to  enforce  ex¬ 
isting  labor  laws,  and  to  induce  a  greater 
regard  for  the  rights  of  the  worker.  It 
issues  a  “white  list”  of  retail  houses  which 
deal  justly  with  their  employees,  and  also 
issues  a  label  which  may  be  used,  if  de¬ 
sired,  by  manufacturers  whose  business  is 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  the  League.  The  shopper  can  help  the 
League,  and  aid  in  the  betterment  of  the 
worker,  by  patronizing  “white  list”  stores, 
and  also  by  asking  for  readymade  gar¬ 
ments  with  the  Consumers’  League  label 
When  one  hears  of  a  woman  with  incipient 
tuberculosis  working  on  children’s  dresses 
at  home  for  35  cents  a  dozen,  one  feels  that 
we  have  not  yet  progressed  very  far  be- 
yond  Hood’s  “Song  of  the  Shirt.”  e.  t.  r. 


ForluDC  Telling 

does  not  take  into  consideration  the  one 
essential  to  ■woman’s  happiness — wom¬ 
anly  health.  There  is  many  a  woman 
whose  future  seems  absolutely  unclouded 
who  is  marked  by  her  own  condition  for 
future  disappointment  and  distress. 

The  woman  who 
neglects  herhealth 
is  neglecting  the 
very  foundation  of 
all  good  fortune. 

For  without  health 
love  loses  its  lustre 
and  gold  is  but 
dross. 

Womanly  health 
may  be  retained  or 
regained  by  the 
use  of  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Favorite  Prescrip¬ 
tion.  It  establishes 
regularity,  dries 
the  drains  which 
weaken  women, 
heals  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  ulcera¬ 
tion  and  cures  fe¬ 
male  weakness.  It 
makes  weak  wom¬ 
en  strong,  sick 
women  well. 

Sick  women  are  invited  to  con.sult  Dr. 
Pierce  by  letter /re^.  All  correspondence 
held  as  strictly  private  and  sacredly 
confidential.  Address  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

>'  I  have  taken  six  bottles  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  l''avor- 
ite  Prescription,”  writes  Miss  M.  Kyfc,  of  Orilla, 
Simcoc  Co.,  Ontario,  "anti  two  bottles  of  the 
•  Pleasant  Pellets’  as  you  advised  for  congestion 
of  uterus,  ovaries,  ana  weakness,  and  call  safely 
•ay  that  your  medicine  has  been  the  ineans  of 
restoring  me  to  good  health  again,  which  1  had 
not  had  for  over  three  years,  until  taking  vour 
medicine.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind 
and  prompt  attention  to  my  letter  asking  advice.” 

’'Favorite  Prescription”  has  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  thousands  of  women  to  its  com¬ 
plete  cure  of  womanly  diseases.  Do  not 
accept  an  unknown  and  unproved  substi¬ 
tute  in  its  place. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  clear  th« 
complexion  and  sweeten  the  breath. 


w 
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■  np  PPM  or  at  Wholesale.  A54-inoh 
IBlCi  ■  BtocktenctiiiSeper  I  od. 

Send  for  price  list  ami  KUKK  catalogue  of  Wire 
Fence  ami  full  line  of  Fence  Supplies. 

M.  MASON  &  CO.,  Box  67,  Leesburg,  Ohio. 


Do  you  know  that  hard  steel  colled  spring  wire  is  twice 
as  sii-ong  as  soft?  The  Frost  Fence  is  always  made 
from  heavy  hard  coiled  spring  steel  wires  and  heavy 
hard  spring  stays.  Will  last  a  lifetime.  Send  for  cat. 

THK  FR08T  "WIRK  FKNCK  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


UNION  LOCK  POULTRY  FENCING 


« 

•< 


- 

I 


HAS  BEEN  FULLY 
TESTED  AND  FOUND  , 
SUPERIOR  TO  ALL 
OTHERS. 

Will  lit  uneven  , 
ground  without 
cutting,  livery  part 
can  be  .stretched  ’ 
perfectly.  Made  of  ’ 
high  grade  galvanized  steel  wire.  All  horizontal 
lines  are  cables,  making  it  stronger.  1  las  fine  mesh  ' 
at  the  bottom  for  small  chicks.  We  also  make  ► 
extra  heavy  for  gardens,  lawns,  etc.  The  largest  > 
poultry  farms  are  using  this  fence — over  700  rods  , 
I)y  l.akewood  (N.  J.)  Farm  Co.  W’e  pay  freight  . 
and  satisfy  every  one  or  no  sale.  Can  ship  from  , 
.NI.  V.,  Chicago,  or  San  Francisco.  Write  for  , 
free^catalogof  Farm,  Lawn  and  Poultry  Fencing. 

'  CASE  BROS.,  Box  340,  Colchester,  Conn. '  ► 


MACHINE  MANUFACTURE 


IS  THE 


McCORMICK 
BINDER  .  .  . 


During  1902  more  McCormick  machines  were  sold  than  in 
any  previous  year,  a  fact  which  attests  the  wide-spread 
popularity  of  the  world-renowned  machine.  The  seventy- 
two  years  success  of  the  McCormick  has  made  this  name  a 
'  ■  household  word  throughout  the  world. 

The  McCormick  is  the  machine  to  buy  for  1903. 

Write  for  beautiful  McCormick  calendar  and  copy  of  1903  book  entitled  “A  MODEL 
MACHINE." 

Address  Nearest  McCormick  Branch  House: 
Albany,  Elmira,  Rochester,  Ogdensburg. 


Page  Poultry  Fence 

weighs  lU  pounds  to  the  rod— bottom  wires  only 
IX  inches  apart— and  don’t  cost  any  more  erected 
than  a  slazy  netting  Send  for  descriptions. 

PA«K  WOVKN  WIKK  KKNCKCO.,  AUKIAN,MICH. 


Scratches, 
Grease  Heel, 
Mud  Fever, 
Hoof  Rot  arid 
Speed  Cracks 

Cases  where  ulcerations  extend  with  transverse 
cracks  which  open  at  every  step  and  often  bleed,  no 
matter  how  complex,  aggravated,  deei)-.seated,  or 
chronic,  if  treated  according  to  directions  as  given  on 
circular  with  every  box,  positively  cured  with 

VETERINARY  PIXINE 

If  a  light  application  is  used  before  speeding,  driv¬ 
ing  ill  wet,  muddy  or  slushy  weather,  or  in  the  snow, 
your  horse  will  never  have  speed  cracks,  scratches  or 
grease  heel. 

It  will  keep  the  hoofs  healthy,  soft  and  In  perfect 
form. 

For  Old  and  Chronic  Sores,  Etc. 

Heals  collar  and  saddle  galls,  hopple  chafes,  ab¬ 
scesses,  inflammatory  swellings,  sores  and  all  skin 
disease,  and  restores  the  hair  to  natural  color.  In 
cases  of  emergency  it  is  Invaluable. 

This  penetrating,  stimulating,  soothing,  absorbing, 
antiseptic,  healing  ointment  heals  from  beneath  the 
surface  by  disinfecting  the  parts,  subduing  the  inflam- 
njation  and  stimulating  healthy  granulation,  not  by 
drying  and  scabbing. 

2  07 . 25c.:  8  oz.,  50c.;  5-lb.  pkge  ,  $4. 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


THE  KELLY 

does  perfect  work 
grinding  ear  corn, 
in  husk  or  out,  mixed 
feed  in  any  propor¬ 
tions,  with  or  without 
clover,  cotton  seed, 
Kaffir  corn,  or  any 
grain  thatgrows  Has 
duplex 
grinding 
surfaces, 
and shows 
a  greater 
capacity, 
per  unit, 
of  driving 
power  than  any 
o  l  li  e  r  mill. 
Gives  a  uniform 
grist  for  stock 
feed  of  any  de¬ 
sired  fineness. 
Kvery  machine 
tested  and  guaranteed.  Send  for  oiir  new  catalogue 
and  J'rof.  Miles’  essay  -‘The  Kconomy  of  Ground 
Feed,”  free.  THE  O.  S.  KEI.I.YCO., 

Dept.  X.  Springfield,  Oliio, 


STEEL  ROOFING 

FREIGHT  CHARGES  PAIO  BY  US 

Strictly  new,  perfect,  Seml-ITanlened 
Steel  Sheets,  Z  feet  wide,  6  feet  long.  Tbs 
best  KuollnK,  Sidlnic  or  felling  you  ran  use. 
No  exjierienee  necessary  to  lay  it.  An 
ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the  only 
tools  you  need.  'V'e  furnish  nails  free 
and  paint  roofing  two  sides.  Comes 
either  flat,  corrugated  or  “V”  crimped. 
Delltcred  free  of  all  rbarges  to  all  points 
In  the  U.  8.,  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  North  of  the  Ohio  River 

$2.25  PER  SQUARE 

Prieea  to  other  points  on  applleatlon.  A  square  means  100 
square  feet.  Write  for  free  Catalogue  No.  b7 

SHICAfiO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO..  W.  3Sth  and  Iron  Sti.,  Chicago 


“SAVE-THE-HCRSE” 


(TK.\I)E-.M.\KK) 


Need  one  wonder  why  our  written  guarantee,  which  accompanies  twery  hottle, 
was  constructed  so  it  is  equivalent  to  a  liond  ? 

of  this  cure  ns  f  I  admit  I  was!  may  write  me  and  ^ 


Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen—  About  two  months  ago  our  mare 
became  suddenly  very  lame  in  front  leg  between  the 
the  knee  and  fetlock,  and  after  using  liniments,  it 
became  no  better,  so  I  concluded  to  try  “Save-the- 
Horse”,  as  I  reckoned  no  house  could  afford  to  give 
the  guarantee  you  give  on  a  worthless  thing.  1  pro¬ 
cured  the  medicine  and  followed  Instructions  to  the 
letter  and  on  the  fifth  day  the  lameless  was  nearly  all 
gone.  'Two  days  later  I  began  driving  her  short  dis- 
i  inces,  and  every  day  a  little  further,  and  kept  up  the 
treatment  another  week  and  since  then  the  has  not 
been  lame  a  minute.  I  think  it  is  a  great  remedy,  and* 
and  have  told  a  number  of  people  about  It.  The  price 
is  what  kept  me  from  trying  it  before,  but  now  that  I 

h  ive  seen  what  it  has  done  1  think  it  is  cheap.  I  have 
about  two-thlrds  of  the  bottle  left  Wishing  you  the 
success  that  “  Save-thtvUorse  ”  certainly  deserves, 
lam.  Yours  very  truly.  Win.  F.  KIJNTZ. 


will  state  just  what  kind  of  a  case  it  was  etc. 

Yours  respectfully.  II.  A.  IJAXTKU, 

Real  Kstale,  Insurance  and  investments. 


Great  Neck.  Long  Island. 

Fentlemen—  On  September  19,  1902.  I  procured  a 
ttle  of  your  “Save-the-llorse”  for  use  on  a  bog 
ivin  which  had  begun  to  be  very  prominent,  in  fact 
elleve  It  to  have  been  about  fully  developed.  The 
ecllonsfor  use  were  adnered  to  minutely  and  be- 
e  the  contents  of  the  bottle  were  used  the  spavin 
s  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  to-day  not  a  sign  of 
ivln  or  mark  cf  any  kind  whatever  remains.  I 
predate  the  value  of  this  remedy,  and  It  has  been 
’  intention  to  advise  you  as  to  the  result  before  but 


Horse  can  be  worked  with  either  shin  or  ankle 
boots,  as  no  harm  can  possibly  come  by  either  de¬ 
struction  of  hair  or  scalding  of  the  limb.  “.Save- 
the  Horse”  can  be  applied  in  all  conditions  and 
extremes  of  weather  hot  or  cold. 


POSITIV'ELY  AND  PERMANENTLY  (’URE.S 
BONE  and  Bog  Spavin,  Ringbone  (except  Ixjw 
Ringbone),  Curb,  Thoroughpin,  Splint,  Cajiped 
Hock.  Shoe  Boil,  Weak  and  Sprained  Tendons, 
and  all  Lameness. 

Contains  no  ai-senie,  corrosive  sublimate  oi-otlier 
forms  of  mereury,  or  any  injurious  iiigredienl. 

Cures  without  scar,  blemish  or  loss  of  liair. 

$5  PER  BOTTLE. 

Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle,  oonstrxieted 
to  convince  an  1  protect  you  fully.  The  need  of  sec¬ 
ond  bottle  is  almo.st  improbable,  except  in  rarest 
cases.  Guarantee  covers  effectiveness  of  1  bottle. 

Copy  of  guarantee  sent  upon  application. 

SKSalmttle  at  all  dealers’ and  druggist.-;’,  or  sen 
I>repaid  by  the  manufacturers. 

TKOY  CIIE.MIC.VL  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y..  Mfr.s. 


rilE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


I'Vbiniai’yuil ,  1 1 


!4o 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXKD  PAINTS 

AtWllOIiKSAI^R  l*UlCl!:s,  Delivered  FRKK 
For  Houses,  Bams,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  s.\  VE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  .5  8  yoarx.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
QrauKC.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INQERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


For  60  days  to  the  readers  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  Beautiful  Imported  56-piece 

CHINA  TEA  SET 

or  Toilet  Set,  or  Parlor  Lamp,  or  Clock,  or  Watch 
and  many  other  articles  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion,  with  an  order  of  20  lbs.  of  our  New  Crop, 
60c,  Tea,  any  kind,  or  JJO  lbs.  Bakiiif;  I’ow- 
<ler.  45c.  a  lb.,  or  an  assorted  order  Teas  and 
B.  P.  This  advertisement  MUSI'  accoiiipaiiv 
order. 

THEGKKAT  AMERICAN  TE.\  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  28M.  81  &  83  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE, 

.y  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

>Vli,-n  you  com*,  ti>  think  iihoul  irnliiK 
liwny  to  lii'hnni  m'imI  fm-  ('iit;ilo,.'lU'  nf 

,  2(n<l  li ti II  <1 


lh<‘  l.padinfr  iiiiNliMMis  and  Shorthand  Srhool 


When  You  Buy 
buy  the  best  and 
avoid  trouble. 


ENSILAGE 

the'ross  machinery 

is  the  best,  and  if  you  will  send  for  Catalogue  No.  45, 
we  will  tell  you  why.  Send  10c  for  Prof.  Woll’a 
Book  on  Silage.  Address, 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Springfield,  0. 


Corn  Planting 

must  bu  well  and  carefully  done,  as  the  fu- 
ire  crop  depends  u  pon  it.  For  ail  purposes, 
in  any  soil,  on  all  kinds  of 
ground  nothing  equals  the 


SPANGLER 

CORN  PLANTER. 

It  saves  time,  labor,  money  and  insures  the  crop.  You 
know  when  It  is  working;  you  can  seethe  corn  on  its 
way  to  the  ground.  Made  with  or  without  ferUllirr 
Bitaeliinent.  New  device  for  sowing  peas,  beans,  ensi¬ 
lage,  earn.  etc.  We  also  make  the  fatuous  Spangler  Low- 
Ilown  drain  and  Fertilizer  Drill.  Write  for  catalog  and  circ. 

SP4NGLER  MAHUFACTURIN6  CO.,  SOSQupen  St..  York,  Pt. 


NOTE  THE  “A’*  SHAPE,  __ 

I  ,  -v- '  ddmits  of  widest  adjustment —  7  1-2  feet  wide 
for  held  work  and  can  be  narrowed  down  to  30  In.  for 
work  between  rows.  Front  wheel  makes  it  run  easy 
andBleady.  Furnished  either  nith  round  teeth  or  with  dat  to  suit 
the  different  soils,  as  we  are  lleensed  by  the  llallock  Weeder  Com- 
,.sny  to  use  their  famous  flat  tooth.  Wo  mail  Weeder  Booklet  Free 
We  also  make  a  full  line  of  Com  Planters,  Ciiltlrators,  Harrows. 
Kolten,  etcs  Ask  for  Oatftlogue  0# 

KEYSTONE  FARM  MACH.  C0..1547  N.BeaverSI.,  York,  Pa. 


Ear  Corn  Grinding 

K  Mixing  and  grinding  at  same  time  ^ 
\  all  the  grains  as  wanted  is  liest  done  by 

^QUAKER  CITY 

'  Double  hopper,  runs  easy  on  ball  bear- 
{nga.  Makes  excellent  corn  meal.  Sold 
on  trial.  Full  guarantee.  Send  for 
'  3l)th  Annual  Catalog.  Mailed  FREE. 
We  handle  all  standard  makes  of  farm 

implements.  (let  our  prices  on  what  you  want. 
A.  W.  STBADB  A  CO.,  8737  Fllbirl  SI.,  Phlladriphia,  Pa. 
The  A.  W.  STIUUB  CO.,  Canal  and  Kandolph  Sts.,  Chicago. 


KANSAS  CITY 


DALLAS 

OMAHA 


ST.  LOUIS 


GRIND  IT  ALL 

to  a  smooth, soft  meal,  as  near  like  tooth 
ground  grainascan  be  made.  Thecattle 
like  it  better  tbiin  anything  else  and 
grow  fat  and  sleek  by  eating  it,  because 
it  is  ground,  not  cut  and  torn  to  pieces.  ■ 

Good  Foodj 
Makes 
Fine  Cattle  I 

Th«  most  and  best  I 
grindiog  ii  doD«  onlj  I 


Scientific  Mills 

All  fltjlea  from  amall  ewe«p  to 
I  artro  power  tnlUe.  Ask  for  iilG  ' 

FRKK  CATALOGUE  NO.R.  — 

;^THE  FOOS  MFG.  CO.,  Springfield,  O. 


MINNEAPOLIS  RICHMOND  riARRISBURG 


A  Great  Planter 

and  Fertilizer 

Distributer. 


A  irmchine  distinguished  for  perfection  and  variety 
of  duty.  Hlants  Corn.  Peas,  lieaus.  Beets,  Buck 
wheat,  etc.  Corn  and  Beaus  or  Corn  and  Pumpkins 
at  the  same  time.  Plants  either  in  drills  or  in  hills 
i'Xj.'J.Vi.  18,  24,  3fi  or  73  inches  apart.  Distributes 
iiniiormly  all  commercial  fertilizers,  wet.  dry. 
lumpy,  etc  2.5  to  700  lbs.  per  acre.  Improved  row 
marker.  Strong  and  durable,  easily  handled,  fully 
guaranteed.  Agents  wanted.  Catalogue  free. 

Belcher  &  Taylor  A,  T.  Co., 

Box  75  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


WATER. 

If  yon  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Rider  and  Krlasson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  but  if  you  want 
Witter  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  In  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20, (tOO  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  which  Is  proof 
that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 


,S5  Warren  St.,  New  Yohk. 
289  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 


Rider-Ericsson  Eng'ine  Company, 


692  Craig  St.,  MoxTHEAf..  P.  Q. 
Tenlente-Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba 
22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  s.  W. 


40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

40  N.7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


A  f!  M  F  £E!v6'’'zing.  Harrow 

n  Ir  IWI  k  Clod  Crusher  and  Le 


Sizes 

3  TO  13  1-2  Feet. 

Agents 

Wanted 


Leveler 


SENT  ON  TRIAL 

To  be  returned  at  my  e.xpense  if  not  satisfactory. 
The  best  pulverizer — cheapest  Riding  Har¬ 
row  on  eartli.  W'e  also  make  walk¬ 
ing  Acmes.  The  Acme 
crushes,  cuts,  pulverizes, 
turns  and  levels  all 
soils  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Made  en- 
tirely  of  cast  steel 
and  wrought  iron 
—indestructible. 
Catalog  and  Booklet,  ‘‘/in  Ideal  Harrow,"  by  Henry  Stewart,  mailed  free. 

I  deliver  free  on  board  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Columbus,  Louisville,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco,  etc. 
Address  DUANE  H.  NASH.  SOLE  MANUFACTURER  *  -  MILLINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY. 


'T'lIE  Champions  embody  all  that  is  best  in  harvestlngir.achlnes.  From  a  small  boglnnlngin  1849,  their 
sale  has  steadily  increased,  until  they  stand  among  the  leaders  in  the  harvester  trade  of  the  world. 


and  tlielr  sale  Is  rapidly  Increasing.  Itis  thevaluaWe  improvements  found  only  on  the  Champions 
which  give  them  their  present  popularity.  On  the  hinder,  the  force  feed  which  prevents  choking  and 
waste  in  the  elevator,  and  the  eccentric  wheel  which  gives  more  power  for  compressing  the 
bundles.  On  the  mower,  the  draw  cut,  which  gives  great  traction  and  cutting  power,  and  the  lining 
device  which  lengthens  materially  the  effective  life  of  the  machine.  On  the  rake,  the  lock  lever 
hold-down  hv  which  the  teeth  may  be  locked,  if  desired,  so  that  no  effort  is  required  to  hold  them  In 
position.  Write  for  catalog  describing  these  improvements  fully  and  for  handsome  calendar  In  colors  free 
CHAMPION  DIVISION,  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  CHICAGO. 


Famous  for 
good  work.  A 

.  ,  .  ,  .  cant  spent  for 

a  postal  requesting  illustrated  catalogue  will  save  you  dollars  in  the 

purchase  of  Spike-tooth.  Spring-tooth 

and  Disc  Harrows  or  Land  Roll- 
Don’t  buy  until  you  learn 


RODERICK  LEAN  Implements 


^  -  YOU  learn 

-^vhy  the  RODERICK  LEAN 
are  superior  to  any  other. 


RODERICK  LEAN  MFC.  CO.,Mansfleld.b. 


THRESHERMEN 

li.ave  come  to  realize  the  fact  that  for  liigh  and 
permanent  service,  there  is  no  power  they  can 
take  into  the,  Held  so  satisfactory  as  the 

fr 


RUMELY 


TRACTION 

ENGINES. 


Modern  Invention  shows  at  Its  best  in  their  niaking- 
Ttiey  liave  no  superfluous  parts  or  trappy  devices. 
Hear  Geared  with  steel  gearings.  Cross  heads  and 
slides  are  protei-ted  from  dust.  Cut  shows  single 
cylinder.  We  make  also  double  cylinder  engines. 
Burn  wood  or  coal,  orstraw  in  directfliie.  Late  cata¬ 
logue  deserilies  fully  this  matchless  Engine  line  and 
famous  New  Huniely  Separators.  Maileilfree.  Write. 

IW.  RUMELY  CO.,  La  Porte,  Indian  a . 


CRE  OF  CORN 


iind  Its  possibilities  under  the  Sitsgt 
system — beln|p  the  theme  of 

"4  BOOK  ON  SiLAGE^^ 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL 

of  the  UniTersity  of  W iecoDsin.  Revised  and  up-to-date,  neat¬ 
ly  bound  into  a  volume  of  934  pages.  Itembracesfulliuform* 

!  ation  from  planting  to  feeding  thecrop, and  includes  working 
'  plana  and  specifications  for  building  allsiloa.  Also  embraces:  1 

I— SilareCropi.  II— Silos.  i 

III— Sllafc.  IV— Feedlnc  of  Sllate-  J 

V —  Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI —  The  Slio  in  Modem  Agriculture, 

And  illustrations  and  complete  plans  forronndi 
rectangular  si  loa,  dairy  barns,  tables  of  com¬ 
pounded  rations,  etc.  Mailed  for  lOo* 
coin  or  atamps. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salerrif  Ohio. 


THE 

Farquhar 

has  been  the  leading 

PORTABLE  SAWMILL 

for  45  years — too  "well  known  to  need 
de.scriptiou  here. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  of  Kn- 
giiies.  Threshing  Machinery,  Saw  Mills 
and  Agricultural  lutpleiiients,  mailed 

B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd., 
York,  Pa. 


The  High  Price  of  Coal 

la  the  cause  of  much  present  anxiety  but  there  ia 
practical  way  of  overcoming  it  to  some  eztet 
gn  "WW  T  With  an  Appleton  Wood  8n 
Bd  Bd  T  you  can  rapidly  and  with  ea 

-SJRLlHr 

your  own  wood  and 

SAVE  COAL, 

time,  labor,  money ; 
or  saw  your  neigh¬ 
bor’s  wood  and  make 

$5t0$l5D*Ay 

Strong,  rigid  frame, 
adjustable  dust  proof 
oil  boxes,  etc.  We 
make  5  styles.  Also 
the  famous  “Ilere” 

_  „  —  Friction  Feed 

Bbw,  reed  Grinders,  Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters, 
Huekers.  Shellers.Sweep  Horse  Powers, Tread  Powers, 
Wind  Mills,  etc.  Write  to-  day  for  Free  Oatnloxue. 
APPLETON  MFG.  CO.,  27  Fargo  St.,  Batavla.III. 


For  this  compleU  set  of  15  black-  $5pfe°  wt’of’^S^w- 
smithtoolsaA  wonderful  bargain,  penter’a  tools  and  chesU 

nilR  nUTAI  nn  describes  and  prices  all 

JUn  UAIALUU  kinds  of  tools  for  carpenters  and 
blacksmiths.  We  sell  any  tool  separate.  We  save  you  itO%, 

Send  for  Our  Catalogue 


for  40  ft 

HAy 

Carrrier 

outfit.  One 
carrier,  1 
folk,  13 
rafter 
irons  and 
hooks.  180  — 
ft-  rope,  5  floor 
hooks,  3  pulleys. 

Wood,  steel  and  cable  track  out¬ 
fits  any  lengths. 

It  hM  432  pages,  size  9x11  inches.  Postage  is  15c.  but  if  vou  will 
cut  this  ad  out  ami  send  it  to  us  we  will  mail  the  catalog  FKKE. 


for  this  12-16  all  steel  disc 
harrow ;  has  genuine  I^a- 
dow  bumpers.  Dust  proof 
oil  tubes. 

Most  Period  Made. 

Other  style  discs  for  |16.25. 
Wc  saveyou  about  l-.'t  in  price. 


$2.78 


|$2,80p“nTp'^ 
I  No.  151  with  cylinder 
I  ready  for  use,  with 
irmdmill  head  13. 60. 

95c. 

for  No.  1 
cisteiD  or 
kitchen  pump, 
with  cylinder.  190 
styles  and  sizes 
pumps,  every  kind  made, 
at  one-  hal  f  retail  prices. 
All  kinds  of  ]>ipe  fitting. 

MARVIN  SMITH  CO., 


thii 

^  sickle 

grinder;  grinda  heel  and 
point  at  same  time. 

Griads  6  ft  sickte  in  10  mln- 
With  Istonefor sickles, 12.78. 
WitK  2  stones  for  finding  all 
kinds  of  tools,  1.1.10. 


$16.50 


for 
this  8 
ft.  Steel  MUI, 
easiest  runnlnir 
and  atrongest  made.  All 
sizes,  8  to  le  feet 

$7.45^afi 

oblong  gslva  h 
nized  9^  bbl 


steel  tank  with  heavy  boiiIa 
steel  rims.  We  make  al)  sit«i 
^  and  styles.  Ke&d  fur  catalog 

55.57.59  N.  Jefferaon  St.. 
OlilOAGO,  ILL. 


a  PLANO  and  get 

LASTING  SATISFACTION 

'^The  to  a^any^price  machines  ^ 

many  valuable  features  found  in  no  other  Its  k  .“^‘^e.  shows 

straight  up  to  pass  a  tree  or  stump  '  *  Lifting  I.ever  brings  the  bar 

V  P.,„o  culogu,  "oP. 

PLANO  DIVISION 

International  Harvoater  Co.  of  Amerlca.Chicago.  Ills. 


THE  COST  OF  AN  ACRE  OF  STRAWBERRIES 
From  Planting  to  Picking. 

What  is  your  estimate  of  the  cost  of  growing  one  acre 
of  strawberries  ready  for  the  pickers?  The  estimate 
should  include  plants,  preparation  of  soil,  fertilizers, 
culture,  mulching,  etc. 

An  Estimate  from  Massachusetts. 

To  plant  an  acre  feet  requires  about  8,300 

plants,  which  should  cost  about  $4  per  1,000,  or  533.20. 
Our  soil  is  full  of  small  slate  stones  which  makes  the 
setting  of  plants  more  difficult  than  on  some  soils, 
and  cost.s  us  about  75  cents  per  1,000,  which  figures 
up  $6.23;  plowing,  $2;  fitting  and  marking,  $5;  culti¬ 
vating  once  a  week  for  five  months,  say  $10;  hoeing 
10  times,  about  $45,  if  there  is  not  much  sorrel,  Quack 
grass  or  Mouse-ear  chick  weed.  In  case  one  or  all  of 
these  three  weeds  are  very  plentiful  there  is  almost 
no  limit  to  the  expense  of  hoeing,  as  we  have  learned 
from  experience,  having  had  a  field  where  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  a  man  to  hoe  more  than  one  row  about  40 
rods  long  in  one  day,  and  this  field  was  carefully  cul¬ 
tivated  and  hoed  all  Summer,  but  during  August  and 
September  chick- 
weed  and  sorrel 
took  possession  of 
the  piece.  About 
one  ton  of  Mapes 
or  some  other 
high-grade  ferti¬ 
lizer  will  cost, 
counting  1  a  b  o  r, 
about  $45;  mulch, 
or  Winter  cover¬ 
ing,  will  require 
two  tons  of  straw 
at  an  average 
price  of  $10  per 
ton  delivered  on 
the  field  or  $20. 

Labor  of  spread¬ 
ing  the  same  (two 
men  one  day),  $3; 
uncovering  plants 
i  n  Spring  (one 
m  an  on  e-h  a  1  f 
day),  75  cents. 

The  above  esti¬ 
mates  are  provid¬ 
ed  everyth  ing 
goes  well.  If  many 
plants  have  to  be 
reset  on  account  of  a  dry  spell  or  the  work  of  the 
White  grub,  or  if  a  severe  gale  comes  before  the  mulch 
is  settled  by  rain  or  snow,  there  is  additional  expense. 

Williamstown,  Mass.  c.  c.  w. 

The  Cost  of  Matted  Rows. 

T  would  want  land  that  had  been  previously  cropped 
with  fruits,  grains  or  vegetables.  If  the  soil  is  in  an 
ordinary  state  of  fertility  I  would  want  10  large  team 
loads  of  the  best  stable  manure  I  could  procure.  1 
would  prefer  to  have  this  manure  half  horse  and  half 
cow  droppings,  and  of  course  mixed  together  and  thor¬ 
oughly  rotted.  Such  manure  as  this  costs  us  here  $2 
per  load  delivered  on  the  ground,  or  $20  for  the  10 
loads.  The  spreading  of  this  manure,  plowing  and 
harrowing  the  ground,  would  cost  $6.  I  would  use  the 
matted  row  system  for  fruiting,  and  would  set  the 
plants  two  feet  apart  in  the  row  and  four  feet  apart 
between  the  rows.  This  would  require  5,500  plants  for 
the  acre.  Good  strong  northern-grown  plants  are 
worth  $3  per  1,000;  this  means  $16.50  for  the  plants. 
It  would  cost  $5.50  properly  to  set  these  plants.  I 
would  then  use  one-half  a  ton  of  hard-wood  unleached 
a.shes  or  its  equivalent;  this  would  cost,  applied 


around  the  plants  after  they  are  set,  $8.  The  fruit 
stalks  should,  of  course,  be  removed  from  these  plants 
as  soon  as  they  appear;  this  would  cost  $1  for  the 
acre.  The  ground  between  the  rows  would  need  culti¬ 
vating  five  times  during  the  growing  season;  this 
would  cost  $10.  The  plants  would  need  to  be  hoed 
five  times,  which  would  cost  $15.  I  would  use  six 
large  team  loads  of  horse  manure  to  cover  the  plants 
for  Winter  protection;  this  would  cost  $12.  The  labor 
of  spreading  it  on  the  plants  would  cost  $2.25.  In  the 
Spring,  as  soon  as  vegetation  is  well  started,  the 
coarse  part  (and  that  only)  of  this  covering  of  ma¬ 
nure  should  be  raked  off  the  plants  and  left  on  the 
ground  between  the  rows;  this  would  cost  $1.50.  This 
manure  should  be  at  once  incorporated  with  the  soil 
with  the  use  of  a  small  plow,  the  labor  for  which 
would  cost  $2.  I  would  follow  this  plowing  10  or  12 
days  later  with  the  cultivator,  and  would  use  the  cul¬ 
tivator  once  more  after  the  berries  are  beginning  to 
form;  these  two  trips  of  the  cultivator  would  cost  $4. 
Weeds  will  spring  up  in  the  rows  before  fruiting  time; 
it  is,  however,  a  small  labor  to  get  rid  of  these  and 
the  cost  would  l,)e  not  more  than  $1.50.  Just  after  the 


last  tillage  with  the  cultivator  I  would  mulch  the 
ground  between  the  rows  with  newly-cut  grass,  this 
grass  and  applying  of  it  would  cost  $8  for  the  acre. 
As  you  will  see,  the  entire  cost  for  one  acre  of  straw¬ 
berries  the  first  year  would  be  just  about  $113.25.  Of 
course  these  plants  would  with  proper  care  bear  four 
crops  of  fruit,  and  would  not  be  at  their  best  until 
the  second  year’s  fruiting.  I  might  add  that  I  would 
have  my  matted  rows  for  fruiting  from  20  to  22  inches 
in  width.  This  would  give  me  ample  room  for  Spring 
tillage,  wffiich  I  have  learned  is  most  essential  to  best 
resulis.  T.  j.  mvYER. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

/I  New  York  Estimate. 

The  cost  of  growing  an  acre  of  strawberries  is  as 
follows:  Plowing,  $2;  fitting  ground,  $3;  plants,  $9; 
setting,  $6;  cultivating,  $7.20;  cutting  blossoms,  $3; 
hoeing  and  placing  runners,  $8;  cutting  out  paths  in 
the  Fall,  $2;  mulching,  $10;  manure,  $15;  helping 
plants  through  m  Spring,  $2.  These  are  the  figures 
from  our  book,  and  wdll  run  about  like  this  one  year 
with  another.  Nothing  was  bought  for  growing  the 
acre  except  the  plants.  The  mulch  and  manure  w’ere 


figured  on  at  their  actual  value,  and  not  from  the 
market  prices.  Everything  used  in  mulching  and  ma¬ 
nuring  was  raised  on  the  farm  and  nothing  bought. 

Lyons,  N.  Y.  C.  v. 

Low  Estimate  from  Kevitt. 

The  expense  of  setting  out  one  acre  of  strawberry 
plants  4x2  feet  to  a  bearing  age  the  second  year  re¬ 
quires  5,445  plants  at  $2  per  1,000,  $10.89;  plowing.  $3; 
leveling.  25  cents;  manure  at  $1.50  per  ton,  $15; 
spreading,  50  cents;  planting,  $3;  cultivating  and 
w^eeding  the  first  season,  $15;  mulching  for  Winter 
protection,  $15;  Spring  cultivating  and  w'eeding  the 
second  year  up  to  fruiting  time,  $10;  total,  $71.64. 

Passaic  Co.,  N.  J.  t.  c.  kevitt. 

The  Cost  Without  Fertilizer. 

I  have  made  no  estimate  of  the  cost  of  fertilizers, 
because  I  prefer  to  apply  the  fertilizer  to  the  crop 
preceding  the  strawberry  patch,  and  plant  the  berries 
without  any  additional  fertilization.  I  estimate  the 
cost  of  one  acre  for  the  first  year  as  follows:  5,000 
plants,  $15;  preparing  land,  man  and  team  two  days. 
$7;  setting  plants,  $3;  cultivation,  hoeing  and  hand- 

w  0  r  k  during 
Summer,  10  times 
at  $5,  also  train¬ 
ing  runners,  $50; 
mulching,  t  h  r  ee 
tons  of  straw,  or 
15  loads  of  stable 
manure,  $30;  to¬ 
tal.  $105.  I  think 
these  figures  are 
probably  low,  and 
as  you  will  see 
they  only  cover 
w  hat  might  be 
called  0  r  d  i  nary 
expenses,  making 
no  provision  for 
spraying,  etc.  On 
some  land,  freer 
than  mine  from 
foul  w^eeds,  the 
cost  might  b  e 
considerably  less. 
I  have  to  fight 
chick  weed  fro  m 
the  first  w'  a  r  m 
days  of  Spring 
until  sometimes 
almost  the  first 
of  December,  and  this  adds  greatly  to  the  cost,  as 
the  w'ork  must  be  done  by  hand  and  the  weeds  car¬ 
ried  off.  In  spite  of  all  the  w'ork,  however,  I  can  make 
tlie  straw’berries  pay  better  than  any  other  crop. 

Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J.  tiiomas  k.  iiuiXt. 

Actual  Cost  in  Pennsylvania. 

I  find  it  costs  me  to  grow  one  acre  of  strawberries 
ready  for  fruiting  substantially  as  follow's:  Rent  of 
land,  $5;  ordinary  annual  expenses  (horse  keep,  re¬ 
pairs  and  renewal  of  buildings  and  machinery),  $4.48; 
plants,  $12.85;  fertilizers  and  manures,  $60;  mulching 
material,  $7;  spraying,  $1.50;  labor,  preparation  and 
planting,  $18;  hoeing,  $11;  cultivating,  $8;  blossoms, 
w'eeds  and  runners,  $22;  mulching,  $9;  incidentals, 
$11.50;  total,  $170.33.  n,  p.  t.owett,  .tb. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

It  costs  me  on  an  average  to  get  an  acre  of  straw¬ 
berries  ready  for  picking  as  follows:  15  loads  manure, 
$15;  plowing  and  fitting  ground,  $5;  plants,  $21.75; 
setting  plants,  $8;  cultivating  and  hoeing,  $32;  four 
tons  straw  and  spreading  same,  $30;  total,  $111.75.  Our 
soil  is  clay,  and  in  places  a  little  heavy  and  hard  to 
work,  hence  costs  us  more  than  on  li.ght  or  sandy  soil. 
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but  when  thoroughly  fertilized,  planted  and  worked 
they  are  always  faithful,  and  we  have  never  had  a 
crop  that  did  not  more  than  pay  expenses,  but  we 
have  one  of  the  best  home  markets  in  the  country. 


PRUNING  THE  PEACH  AT  SETTING.  Pio.  53. 


and  as  w'e  are  high  on  years  of  late-killing  frosts  very 
often  have  our  best  paying  crops.  There  are  just 
three  things  necessary  to  my  mind  to  make  straw'- 
berry  growing  profitable,  the  location,  market  and 
the  man.  w.  A.  KUEEn. 

Beaver  Co.,  Pa. 

Below'  is  the  cost  of  one  acre  of  straw’berries  under 
actual  conditions.  Of  cour.se  you  are  aware  that  this 
is  a  question  that  can  never  be  answ'ered  twice  alike, 
nor  yet  could  it  be  answ'ered  the  same  for  two  con¬ 
secutive  seasons.  Contingencies  have  arisen  in  my  ex¬ 
perience  when  the  cost  was  doubled  by  a  few'  days' 
neglect  in  w'eeding; 


Plowing  and  preparing  one  acre  one  day  with  team..  JLOO 

7,2WJ  piants  at  $3  per  1,000  .  21. 7S 

I’lanting  1-6  by  4  feet,  three  men  at  $1.50;  one  boy.  $1.  5.50 

Fertilizer.  500  lbs.  muriate  of  potash  at  2tl>  cents .  L...50 

“  1,200  “  acid  phosphate,  60  cents  per  loo...  7.20 

‘‘  150  “  nitrate  of  soda  at  21^  cents .  3.7.5 

“  400  “  cotton-seed  meal .  S.oiJ 

Mixing  same.  $1.  applying.  $1.50 .  2..5(l 

Cultivating  with  hor.se  six  times .  2.70 

Removing  runners  and  blossoms,  hoeing  four  times; 

thinning  .  12.00 

Mulch  in  Winter,  30  loads  refuse  hops  at  $1.50 .  45.0t) 

Drawing  and  apidying,  team  and  tw'o  men  7  days....  35.00 
Setting  iti  missing  plants .  1.50 


Total  . $161.43 


M.  G.VUH.VIIAX. 


Great  Saving  in  Hoeing. 

I  w'ould  take  a  good*piPce  of  land  that  had  corn  or 
potatoes  on  the  year  before.  On  our  jilace  w'e  have 
stopped  plow'lng.  On  clay  or  .gravel  T  would  plow,  but 
not  sand  or  loam.  We  .go  over  the  land  three  times 
w'lth  pulverizer,  twice  w'ith  smoothing  harrow',  then 
mark  both  ways  w'ith  a  corn  marker,  the  row's  being 
three  feet  each  w'ay.  We  start  cultivating  as  soon  as 
done  setting  once  a  w'eek  each  way  till  the  middle  of 
July;  then  on  one  w'ay,  letting  the  plants  form  in 
hedgerow'.  After  the  row'  gets  a  foot  wide  put  on  run¬ 
ner  cutter  and  cut  off  surplus  plants.  It  will  cost  more 
for  one  acre  than  three  or  five,  as  there  is  much  more 
turning  around.  We  ahvays  want  to  finish  setting 
before  May  1.  I  prefer  oat  straw'  for  mulching,  as 
there  is  less  grass  seed  in  it.  We  mix  our  ow'n  ferti¬ 
lizer  and  use  about  one  ton  per  acre  in  Spring  before 
the  plants  start  to  grow. 


Pulverizing  three  time.'? .  $2.00 

Harrowing  twice .  l.Oi) 

Marking  both  way.*? .  1.00 

Boy  to  dro))  plants  and  keep  tliem  wet . 50 

Ma'n  to  make  hole.s  with  spade .  l.iiO 

Setting  plants  .  1.60 

4,.S25  i)lant.s  at  $2.50  pei’  1,000 .  12.06 

Cultivating  IS  times .  0.00 

Three  times  hoeing  one  da.v  each  time.  $1.50 _  4.50 

Hoeing  after  runners  start .  6.00 

Straw,  two  tons,  $5  per  ton .  10.00 

Putting  on  straw' .  1..50 

One  ton  of  chemical  fertilizer .  31.50 

Mixing  fertilizer  . .50 

Drawing  fertilizer  from  freight  house .  1.50 

Putting  fertilize!'  on .  1.00 


Total 


$.S5.06 


Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CHA.s.  sionoxi?. 


One-Fourth  of  First  Year’s  Sales. 

For  plow'ing,  $3;  harrow'ing,  ?3;  marking,  50  cents; 
plants  (8,000),  $25,  average  price,  plants  are  scarce 
this  year.  Trimming  and  preparing  plants,  $5;  set¬ 
ting  plants,  $4;  cultivating  with  horse,  $7.50;  hoeing 
six  times,  $18;  fertilizer,  half  a  ton.  $15;  four  tons  of 
straw',  $20;  applying  straw',  |5.  This  makes  the  cost 
about  $100  for  the  first  year.  Of  course  the  increase 
of  plants  can  be  used  to  set  a  new  bed  the  following 
year,  w'hich  will  make  the  cost  one-fourth  less.  The 
straw  is  w'orth  as  much  as  it  costs,  almost,  to  the 
soil.  In  these  figures  we  are  actually  giving  what  .t 
would  cost  the  farmer  to  hire  the  w’ork  done  by  men 
w'ho  know'  how  to  do  it.  If  the  farmer  does  the  w'ork 
himself,  he  does  not  feel  the  cost  any  more  than  w'ere 
he  putting  in  a  crop  of  potatoes.  We  advise  setting 
the  straw'berry  bed  near  the  buildings,  so  it  can  be 


attended  to  w'ithout  going  so  far.  The  usual  gross 
sales  from  an  acre  of  strawberries  in  this  section  are 
about  four  times  the  cost  of  the  acre  for  the  first  year. 
Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.  L.  J.  FARMER. 

The  Cost  in  Illinois. 


My  estimate  is  low,  but  with  an  abundance  of  good 
tools,  attending  to  eullivation  at  the  proper  time,  and 
having  plenty  of  tw'o-year-old  straw  at  a  convenient 
distance  for  mulching  1  think  that  an  acre  of  straw¬ 
berries  may  be  kept  in  a  good  condition  for  next 
year’s  fruiting,  I  have  not  said  anything  about  ma¬ 
nure,  as  I  do  not  use  a  great  deal  on  straw'berries. 

Plowing  twice,  harrowing  and  rolling .  $4.00 

7.000  plants  at  $3  per  1,000. .  :.'f.00 

Planting,  two  men  21^  days  each .  7..50 

Cultivating  six  times,  one  man  and  horse  at  $2 .  12.00 

Hoeing  12  days  at  $1.50 .  IS.OO 

Mulching,  five  loads  at  $1 .  5.00 

Two  men  and  team  two  davs .  o.tKl 


Total  . S76..50 

Illinois.  WM.  JACKSON. 


BRIEF  TALKS  ABOUT  FERTILIZERS. 

Facts  About  Crimson  Clover. 


I  have  been  trying  to  learn  something  about  Crimson 
clover.  Could  I  raise  a  crop  of  it  in  Cortland  County,  N. 
Y. ?  Would  it  make  good  iiasture  for  cattle  during  the 
Autumn  months  if  sowed  alone  early  in  Spring?  Would 
it  make  a  cro]>  the  following  year?  E.  F.  w. 

Hastings,  Minn. 


The  chances  are  against  Crimson  clover  on  most 
soils  of  Cortland  County,  N.  Y.  Crimson  does  best  in 
the  South,  though  good  crops  have  been  grow'n  on  the 
lighter  soils  as  far  north  as  the  lakes.  It  is  an  an- 
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nual,  and  does  not  live  over  like  the  common  Red 
clover.  Sow  it  in  Spring  and  you  are  sure  to  fail, 
because  warm  weather  drives  it  to  seed  and  it  will 
head  out  and  die  though  only  a  few'  inches  high. 
When  seeded  in  late  Summer  or  early  Fall  on  fairly 
good  soil  W'ith  sufficient  moisture  in  the  ground  it  w'ill 
make  a  quick  strong  growth  through  the  Autumn, 
affording  fair  pasture.  The  most  critical  time  w'ith 
this  clover  is  during  March,  w'hen  the  freeze  and  thaw' 
of  the  soil’s  crust  are  likely  to  lift  the  clover  out  and 
kill  it.  We  have  had  best  success  with  it  w’hen  seed¬ 
ed  in  the  corn,  at  the  last  cultivation,  w'ith  rye,  rape  ., 
or  turnips  sowed  with  it.  One  year  w'e  sow'ed  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  rye.  Crimson  clover  and  Winter  oats  in  early 
September.  It  made  a  fine  Fall  pasture — the  oats 
dying  in  Winter  and  the  rye  and  clover  making  a 
good  growth  in  Spring. 

Sheep  or  Stockyards  Manure. 

T  have  a  very  large  orchard  here,  and  w’lsh  to  know 
which  is  belter  for  fruit  trees  in  general,  trees  being 
from  one  to  six  ye.ars  old,  stock-yai'ds  manure  or  sheep 
manure  where  sheep  have  been  fattened,  and  costing  me 
twice  as  much  as  stock-yards  manure?  j.  e.  k. 

Denver.  Col. 

For  such  young  trees  w'e  w'ould  use  the  sheep  ma¬ 
nure.  Of  course  such  manures  vary  in  composition, 
but  on  the  average  good  sheep  manure  is  worth  per 
ton  three  times  as  much  as  cattle  manure.  Thus,  if 
you  pay  only  tw'ice  as  much  for  it,  you  obtain  cheaper 
plant  food  in  the  sheep  manure,  and  also  save  in  cost 
of  hauling.  This  is  much  the  same  as  the  difference 
in  buying  hi.gh-grade  or  low'-grade  fertilizers.  With 
few  exceptions  it  ahvays  pays  to  buy  the  most  con¬ 


centrated  mixtures.  By  doing  this  the  cost  of  hauling 
and  handling  is  reduced,  and  you  obtain  more  plant 
food  for  a  dollar  in  the  better  mixtures. 


A  Fertilizer  Mixture  for  Potatoes. 

I  have  some  agricultural  chemicals  on  hand  that  I 
wish  to  make  into  a  fertilizer  for  potatoes.  Will  you  give 
me  the  analysis  of  the  following  mixture:  250  pounds  ni¬ 
tride  of  soda,  250  pounds  dried  blood,  iK)0  pounds  acid  phos¬ 
phate,  600  pounds  sulphate  of  potash?  Can  you  give  me 
a  better  combination  for  potatoes?  J.  t. 

Chester,  N.  J. 


The  chemicals  you  mention  w'ill  give  the  follow'ing; 


Nitro- 

Phos. 

Pot- 

gen. 

acid. 

ash. 

250  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda . 

.  40 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

250  '•  dried  blood  . 

.  25 

5 

•  .  • 

HK!  "  acid  phosphate  . 

126 

•  •  • 

Gt!0  "  sulphate  of  jjotash _ 

*  *  *  *  *  ' 

... 

800 

'I'otal  . . 

131 

300 

This  means  344  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  C14  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  15  of  potash.  We  do  not  know'  the 
character  of  the  soil,  but  you  do  not  need  so  much  pot¬ 
ash  as  this.  We  consider  it  poor  economy  to  use  so 
much  of  the  sulphate  in  one  ton.  If  you  will  substi¬ 
tute  300  pounds  of  fine  ground  bone  for  300  pounds  of 
potash,  you  will  have  a  much  better  mixture  for  po¬ 
tatoes. 

An  Expensive  Corn  Fertilizer. 

How  does  the  following  analyze:  1,000  pounds  bone  meal, 
700  pounds  bone  black,  300  pounds  muriate  of  ))otash?  It 
is  intended  for  a  field  that  is  partly  inclined  to  be  wet 
during  the  Spring  months;  the  field  is  for  corn,  and  will 
receive  five  loads  of  good  manure  per  acre.  The  soil  is 
somewhat  thin.  How  much  fertilizer  ought  to  be  used 
per  acre  to  get  an  extra  yield?  i. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Assuming  that  these  materials  are  of  average  com- 


position  you  will  have: 

Nitro- 

Phos. 

Pot- 

gen. 

acid. 

ash. 

1,000  lbs.  bone . 

2.50 

•  .  . 

7(KI  "  bone  bhick  . 

. 

112 

1.50 

Total  . 

.  35 

362 

150 

This  means  less  than  two  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  18 
I)er  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  and  lYz  of  potash.  What 
is  your  object  in  using  so  much  phosphoric  acid,  and 
also  why  do  you  buy  it  in  the  most  expensive  forms'/ 
While  500  pounds  of  this  mixture  w'ith  the  five  loads 
of  manure  ought  to  give  a  good  yield,  we  believe  that 
a  mixture  w'ith  half  this  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid 
W'ould  do  as  well.  A  mixture  of  500  pounds  of  tank¬ 
age.  300  of  bone,  700  of  bone  black  and  300  of  muriate 
W'ill  prove  a  more  economical  fertilizer  for  corn. 

Preparing  Bone  as  a  Fertilizer. 

How  is  bone  prepared  for  use  as  a  fertilizer?  j.  a.  o. 

Antigo,  Wis. 

The  bones  are  steamed  under  high  pressure.  This 
takes  out  most  of  the  fat  and  greatly  softens  the 
hones,  w'hich  are  then  ground  in  pow'erful  mills, 
screened  and  reground.  In  some  cases  the  ground 
l)one  is  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid.  Sucli  hone  is 
colled  "dissolved.”  Pow'erful  machinery  is  required 
to  make  a  satisfactory  bone  meal.  Farmers  are  some¬ 
times  advised  to  use  sulphuri(‘  acid  at  home,  or  to 
pack  the  bones  in  layers  of  w'ood  ashes  to  soften 
them.  We  do  not  consider  either  plan  very  practical. 

Fertilizers  with  Cow  Peas. 


In  your  opinion  can  a  per.son  plow'  under  a  crop  of  cow’ 
peas  in  September  and  raise  a  good  crop  of  corn  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring  without  any  manure  or  fertilizer  on  a  jioor 
lot?  Has  it  ever  been  done  in  your  experience?  t.  f.  k. 

Carmel,  N.  Y. 

This  may  possibly  be  done — in  fact  has  been  done 
in  Delaw'are  and  Maryland — w'here  the  cow  pea  makes 
a  heavier  grow'th  than  it  does  in  New  York.  We  have 
always  used  some  fertilizer  in  addition  to  the  cow 
peas,  and  w'ould  not  consider  it  economical  to  do  with¬ 
out  it.  It  is  expecting  too  much  of  the  cow  pea  to 
look  for  a  (jood  corn  crop  on  a  poor  soil.  If  you  will 


TREES  LACKING  CENTRAL  STEM.  Fig.  54. 


use  400  pounds  per  acre  of  muriate  and  acid  phos¬ 
phate  on  the  poor  soil  when  you  sow'  the  cow'  peas 
you  may  get  a  good  crop  of  corn,  but  why  expect  this 
excellent  plant  to  do  the  impo.ssil)le? 
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WHY  AND  HOW  TO  PRUNE. 

Early  Education  of  a  Tree. 

PAirr  I. 

Unlike  many  things  with  which  we  have  to  deai  tiie 
plants  and  trees  we  grow  are  living,  sensitive  indi¬ 
viduals.  They  are  endowed  with  certain  inclinations 
or  forces,  and  these  vary  almost  without  end.  We 
who  claim  the  right  and  consider  it  our  duty  to  train 
them  to  our  best  use,  which  is  properly  enough  within 
our  province,  should  live  so  near  to  their  lives  that 
we  may  know  how  to  exercise  that  right  wisely.  We 
should  consider  them  as  priceless  treasures,  given  to 
us  from  the  Maker  of  all  that  is  good,  for  our  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  that  they  may  also  minister  to  our  neces¬ 
sities.  That  this  trust  is  shamefully  abused  no  one 
can  doubt  who  stops  to  think  on  the  subject  for  even 
one  minute 

The  use  to  which  we  put  many  of  the  trees,  shrubs 
and  vines  we  cultivate,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rest,  is 
often  very  different  from  the  original  intent  of  na¬ 
ture,  which  is  largely  reproduction.  We  desire  their 
fruit,  flowers  or  foliage,  and  we  often  breed  them,  by 
selection  or  otherwise,  into  abnormal  forms  or  varie¬ 
ties.  Then,  we  often  prune  them,  and  this  brings  us 
to  the  root  of  a  subject  of  deepest  interest.  Why  do 
we  prune?  The  principal  reason  with  fruit  growers 
is  to  secure  larger  and  better  fruit  and  more  of  it  than 
they  would  get  if  pruning  was  not  done.  The  orna¬ 
mental  gardener  wants  to  attain  that  which  is  most 
beautiful  in  form  of  plant  or  profusion,  size  or  bril¬ 
liancy  of  flowers.  He  cuts  back  his  rose  bushes  in 
early  Spring  to  cause  then  to  bloom  abundantly  and 
for  a  long  season.  He  removes  or  shortens  a  branch 
here  and  there  to  assist  Dame  Nature  in  producing  a 
tree  with  pleasing  aspect.  But  he  who  trains  and 
shears  his  trees  or  shrubs  into  fantastic  designs 
usually  does  so  to  satisfy  the  erratic  fancy  of  one  who 
is  really  in  earnest  but  misguided  in  the  desire  for 
something  beautiful.  He  has  in  his  zeal  frustrated 
his  true  i>urpose.  But  to  return  to  tlie 
pruning  of  fruit-bearing  trees  and  plants; 
it  is  often  necessary  to  keep  them  within 
reasonable  bounds  by  the  use  of  the 
knife,  or  it  may  be  the  saw.  Their 
vigor  of  growth  may  need  to  be  checked. 

Convenience  in  tillage,  spraying  and 
gathering  the  fruit  must  all  he  consid¬ 
ered.  Yet  these  implements  should  be 
used  as  the  surgeon  uses  his  knife  large¬ 
ly,  only  from  necessity,  and  with  a 
liumane  purpose  in  view.  We  sliould  not 
overwound  their  sensitive  natures.  I^et 
the  underlying  motive  be  to  prune  as 
little  as  may  be  possible  to  attain  the  end 
sought — the  production  of  good  fruit. 

The  general  subject  of  pruning  is  such 
a  very  large  once,  including  the  whole 
range  of  the  training  of  plants,  that  it 
would  require  a  book  to  cover  it.  It  is 
the  fundamental  principles  or  purposes  of  pruning 
that  we  need  to  know  above  all  else.  If  one  has  the 
true  conception  of  this  one  point  the  matters  of  detail 
will  not  be  very  difficult  to  work  out.  Not  but  that 
there  is  much  to  learn;  for  the  numerous  species  and 
varieties  of  fruits,  alone,  require  a  wide  range  of 
thought  and  skill;  but  if  the  idea  is  fixed  in  the  mind 
that  pruning  should  assist  the  tree,  vine  or  bush  and 
not  cripple  it.  as  there  is  great  danger  of  doing,  then 
will  a  careful  and  observing  person  be  likely  to  help 
and  not  hinder.  The  pruning  will  be  suited  to  each 
peculiar  case. 

In  the  case  of  the  fruit  trees,  of  which  we  may  se¬ 
lect  a  few  samples,  they  need  pruning  when  they  are 
planted,  but  not  all  in  the  same  way.  Peach  trees  are 
almost  always  set  at  one  year  old  from  the  bud,  and 
there  is  a  complete  set  of  buds  from  base  to  the  end 
of  the  topmost  branch,  along  the  main  stem  as  well 
as  on  the  limbs.  As  the  peach  does  not  bear  trans¬ 
planting  so  well  as  some  other  fruits  it  is  necessary 
io  shorten  the  evaporation  from  the  top  by  cutting 
away  a  large  part  of  it.  thus  giving  the  roots  a  chance 
to  supply  the  remaining  part  with  sufficient  water. 
It  has  been  found  that  it  is  well  to  make  a  short  stick 
of  it.  with  the  side  branches  cut  back  to  a  single  bud, 
as  may  be  seen  in  Pig.  52,  or  even  removed  alto¬ 
gether.  A  young  apple  tree  should  not  be  so  severely 
trimmed  when  set  in  the  orchard.  I  like  to  train  with 
a  central  stem  to  the  top,  therefore  the  young  tree  is 
selected  with  that  tendency  and  pruned  accordingly, 
as  the  sample  in  Fig.  53  shows.  A  forked  tree  is  al¬ 
most  sure  to  split  and  break  down  at  some  critical 
time,  and  no  nursery  tree,  such  as  is  seen  in  Fig.  54, 
should  ever  be  planted,  nor  should  one  with  the 
branches  or  framework  of  the  future  orchard  tree  all 
coming  out  in  a  cluster,  like  B  in  Fig.  54,  be  set.  It 
will  not  make  so  shapely  a  tree,  nor  stand  the  strain 
of  future  years  so  well  as  one  headed  like  that  in  Fig. 
63.  A  tree  with  good  roots  at  the  start  is  necessary 


to  make  one  that  will  stand  the  test  of  time.  Such  are 
seen  in  Figs.  52  and  53  but  not  in  Fig.  54.  They 
should  be  only  moderately  pruned  when  planted  to 
meet  with  general  success.  ii.  e.  van  dema:N. 


PRICES  FOR  CANNERS’  PRODUCTS. 

The  Erie  Preserving  Company  has  offered  contracts 
to  farmers.  Here  are  a  few  prices:  Sweet  corn,  ?12 
to  $14  per  ton;  Golden  Wax  beans,  $1.25  to  $1.50  per 
100  pounds:  peas  delivered  on  vines,  $2  per  100 
pounds  shelled  peas;  pod  peas,  $1.50  per  100  pounds 
picked  pods;  ripe  red  tomatoes,  25  cents  per  bushei  of 
60  pounds;  Hubbard  squash,  $9  per  ton;  blackberries 
and  black  raspberries,  $4  per  100  pounds;  Cuthbert 
raspberries,  $5.50  per  100  pounds;  strawberries,  $4.50. 
The  following  are  samples  of  the  “conditions”  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  contract: 

Corn  must  be  picked  when  in  a  milky  and  perfect  con¬ 
dition  for  canning  purposes  and  delivered  on  same  day  as 
picked.  All  corn  delivered  under  this  contract  shall  be 
averaged,  which  means  removing  the  husks  from  a  sample 
25  pounds  taken  from  each  load,  the  weight  of  the  husked 
acceptable  corn  of  these  samples  shall  be  the  average  of 
the  26  pounds  and  apply  in  the  same  ratio  to  the  entire 
load  at  the  agreed  price.  Butts  of  ears.  Imperfect  corn 
and  unfilled  tips  will  be  removed  in  the  process  of  aver¬ 
aging.  No  allowance  to  be  made  when  averaging  for 
fractional  weights  of  less  than  one-half  pound.  If  first 
average  taken  is  not  acceptable,  same  may  be  rejected 
and  second  taken  if  reciuested  by  first  party  before  the 
load  has  been  husked;  second  average  to  be  final  and  to 
be  accepted  by  first  party.  Second  party  reserves  th* 
right  to  refuse  to  receive  more  than  6.000  pounds  unaver¬ 
aged  corn  per  acre  for  total  acreage  herewith  contracted 
for.  First  party  agrees  that  in  case  contracted  corn  does 
not  yield  6.000  pounds  unaverage  corn  per  acre,  he  will 
make  up  the  deficiency  from  any  uncontracted  acreage 
ho  may  have,  if  any,  provided  second  party  wishes  it 
done.  The  first  party  agrees  to  deliver  said  corn  the  day 
it  is  picked,  at  the  second  party’s  factory  In  good  and 
acceptable  condition.  Should  the  first  party’s  crop  of 
the  corn  herein  named  be  a  partial  failure,  so  that  the 
contracted,  together  with  the  uncontracted  acreage  be 
insufficient  to  enable  the  first  party  to  deliver  6,000  pounds 
nnaveragod  co!-p  per  acre  for  the  number  of  acres  con¬ 
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tracted  for,  then  the  first  party  shall  be  relieved  from 
delivering  more  than  the  actual  crop  raised  by  him  from 
both  the  contracted  and  the  uncontracted  acreage. 

Peas.— The  seed  peas  are  to  be  sown  at  such  time,  and 
in  such  quantities  as  the  second  party  may  direct.  The 
crop  must  be  delivered  on  the  same  day  they  are  har¬ 
vested,  in  acceptable  condition  to  second  party’s  factory. 
The  pods  must  be  fresh  and  green  and  peas  in  perfect 
condition  for  canning  purposes.  Any  peas  with  discol¬ 
ored  pods,  heated,  hard-ripened,  or  of  a  different  variety 
or  mixed  with  thistlq  buds  will  be  rejected.  Peas  must 
not  be  left  in  bags  over  night,  or  in  wagons  or  in  heaps^ 
The  seed  must  be  sown  early,  as  peas  will  not  be  re¬ 
ceived  after  August  10.  Pea  growers  are  strictly  for¬ 
bidden  to  pick  green  peas  on  Saturday  afternoons  and  hold 
over  until  Monday  morning.  The  second  party  assumes 
no  responsibility  or  liability  as  to  determining  the  time 
when  said  peas  are  to  be  harvested.  The  growers  must 
send  to  the  factory  samples  of  their  peas  and  advise 
with  the  first  party  when  they  should  be  picked  or  cut. 

Will  the  farmers  ’  sign  such  a  contract?  Judging 
from  past  experiences,  there  will  be  plenty  to  do  so. 
Who  is  to  blame  if  we  do  not  get  better  prices?  Only 
ourselves,  but  the  trouble  is  not  so  much  with  small 
growers  as  with  the  large  growers  who,  as  a  rule,  are 
able  to  live  without  growing  anything  for  factory. 
They  are,  however,  the  first  to  sign,  and  the  small 
producers  have  to  follow  suit  or  haul  their  produce 
to  markets  30  miles  away.  These  big  farmers  can 
live  and  get  along  whether  school  keeps  or  not.  but 
we  men  who  have  to  keep  hustling  to  keep  the  pot 
boiling  have  to  do  the  best  we  can  in  order  to  make 
a  living  and  bring  up  our  children.  I  have  always 
noticed  that  where  one  refuses  to  make  a  contract 
there  are  half  a  dozen  or  more  to  take  his  place.  The 
remedy  is  in  growers’  hands  but  they  have  all  to  stand 
together  in  order  to  make  remedy  available.  But  al¬ 
though  farmers  could  get  almost  anything  they  want¬ 
ed  if  they  stood  together  they  will  not  do  so.  Prices 
for  peas  and  beans  are  the  same  as  last  year;  toma¬ 
toes  one  cent  higher  per  bushel.  You  will  notice  they 
want  to  buy  berries  by  the  pound  this  year.  Last 
year  they  paid  5%  cents  per  quart  for  strawberries, 
five  cents  for  blackcaps,  and  seven  cents  for  Cuth- 
bertS.  ITABMEB. 


WANTED;  HALLS  TO  CARRY  SOUND. 

I  see  on  page  83  a  call  for  plans  of  Grange  halls.  I 
have  no  plan  to  offer,  but  I  wish  to  make  a  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  acoustic  properties  of  halls  be  given 
prominent  consideration.  In  meeting  with  Pomona 
Granges  in  different  places,  this  quality  of  different 
halls  has  been  forcibly  impressed  upon  me.  Not 
long  since  I  was  at  a  meeting  in  a  hall  large  enough 
to  accommodate  perhaps  500  persons  comfortably. 
There  were  present  over  100  persons.  It  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  hear  distinctly  what  the  speakers  said  when 
not  more  than  30  or  40  feet  away.  Several  persons 
remarked  that  it  was  the  worst  hall  in  which  to  hear 
that  ever  they  were  in,  and  I  was  of  the  same  opinion. 
The  hall  was  about  twice  as  long  as  wide,  I  should 
think,  and  it  looked  to  be  about  12  feet  high,  though 
its  size  may  have  dwarfed  its  apparent  height.  The 
top  was  an  unbroken  smooth  flat  surface.  I  suppose 
the  acoustic  properties  of  halls  depend  mostly  if  not 
altogether  upon  proportional  internal  measurements, 
and  it  should  be  given  a  prominent  consideration,  if 
not  the  first,  in  a  Patrons’  hall,  where  so  much  of  the 
work  done  appeals  to  the  ear.  I  do  not  know  the  pro¬ 
portions  best  suited  to  the  purpose,  but  suppose  the 
thing  is  known  to  architects,  and  would  suggest  it  be 
considered  when  a  hall  is  to  be  built.  m.  m. 


ROSEAU  OR  CANADA  RED  APPLE. 

This  variety  does  not  seem  to  be  largely  grown  any¬ 
where,  yet  it  is  quite  widely  distributed  through 
northern  New  England,  southern  Quebec  and  lower 
Ontario.  It  is  not  unknown  in  other  localities.  It  has 
a  number  of  other  names.  In  the  eastern  townships 
of  Quebec  it  is  generally  known  as  Pomnie  do  Fer; 
in  Ontario  it  is  nearly  always  called  Canada  Red. 
This  synonym  is  especially  mischievous,  since  it  con¬ 
fuses  the  variety  with  a  totally  different  one  known 
in  Michigan  as  Red  Canada  or  Steel’s  Red  Winter.  In 
Vermont  the  variety  is  sometimes  known  as  Winesap, 
but  more  often  as  Bh-ench  Spitzenburg.  1 
liave  recently  found  the  variety  growing 
near  here  in  Massachusetts  and  showing 
apparently  all  the  good  qualities  which 
distinguish  it  farther  north.  The  owner 
of  the  trees  says  they  often  overbear. 
The  distinguishing  good  qualities  of  this 
variety  are  its  peculiarly  firm,  solid 
flesh,  making  it  a  late  keeper  and  a  good 
shipper,  and  its  fine  solid  red  color, 
which  makes  it  attractive  in  the  barrel. 
It  is  unusually  hardy  in  tree,  so  that  it 
may  be  grown  in  northern  latitudes  with 
great  success.  So  far  as  1  know  it  is  as 
hardy  as  Duciiess  of  Oldenburg.  Here 
is  the  technical  description  of  tlie  va¬ 
riety  made  from  Vermont  specimens: 
B'ruit  irregular,  oblate,  size  medium  to 
large,  cavity  irregular,  medium  deep, 
stem  medium  long,  basin  shallow,  usual¬ 
ly  smooth,  calyx  small,  closed,  color  two  shades 
of  dull  red,  mottled  and  splashed,  nearly  cover¬ 
ing  dull  green  ground,  dots  many,  yellowish, 
very  conspicuous,  bloom  thin,  skin  tough,  flesh  white, 
core  medium,  slightly  open,  flavor  subacid,  quality 
good,  season  midwinter.  Tree  good,  half  spreading, 
prolific.  Fair  specimens  are  shown  in  Fig.  51.  I  do 
not  think  the  variety  is  to  be  highly  recommended  for 
home  use,  but  is  a  first-class  late  keeping  storage 
apple  for  market.  f.  a.  wauoh. 

Mass.  Ag’l  College. 


BOUND  FOR  PASTURE.— Driving  the  cows  to  and 
from  pasture  is  a  daily  circus  on  some  farms.  As  soon 
as  the  gate  is  opened  away  they  go,  the  dog  barking 
and  nipping  at  their  heels,  and  the  hired  man  yelling 
like  an  Indian  to  keep  them  out  of  the  garden.  Our 
Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  friend,  shown  at  Fig.  55,  has  a 
different  plan  which  is  said  to  work  well.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  gets  less  misery  out  of  the  job,  and  does  not 
turn  his  cows  into  wild  animals.  We  should  hesitate 
to  try  this  with  five  strange  cows,  however, 

CEMENT  IN  INDIANA. — This  section  of  Indiana 
was  heavy  timber  with  scattering  bowlders,  most 
farms  still  having  some  growing  timber  yet.  We  sold 
10  oak  trees  this  Winter  for  $325,  so  that  cement  has 
not  come  into  general  use  as  yet  in  this  section,  al¬ 
though  very  cheap  here,  for  the  I>ouisville  cement 
made  in  Indiana,  and  a  good  grade  of  Portland  made 
from  the  marl  found  in  the  bottoms  of  some  of  the 
lakes  of  the  northern  part  of  the  State  reduce  the  cost 
until  cheaper  than  lime,  burned  at  Delphi  and  Hun¬ 
tington,  only  20  miles  away.  Cement  is  coming  into 
more  general  use,  however,  for  plastering,  founda¬ 
tions,  walks,  cellar  floors,  etc.  A  former  professor  at 
Purdue  has  patented  a  cement  arch  for  bridges  of  30 
feet  and  less  span  that  is  very  neat  and  graceful,  as 
well  as  strong  and  durable,  and  destined  to  replace 
the  small  iron  or  wooden  bridge  in  use  at  present. 

Clark’s  Hill,  Ind.  c.  w.  h. 
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FARMERS'  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Grafting  Apple  Seedlings. 

P.  B.,  Penn  Jan,  N.  7.—1  have  a  field  I  wish 
to  set  out  to  apple  trees.  It  is  in  clover 
now,  but  I  Intend  planting  it  to  corn  this 
year.  Would  you  advise  setting  apple 
seedlings,  top-working  them  next  year, 
using  double  the  number  that  would  be  re¬ 
quired  for  a  permanent  orchard?  What,  in 
your  judgment,  would  be  the  best  variety 
to  grow?  Baldwin  does  well  here. 

A.'sb. — It  would  certainly  be  a  very  bad 
plan  to  set  out  apple  seedlings  and  graft 
them  in  the  orchard.  It  would  cost  more 
to  graft  and  care  for  them  until  they 
would  be  good  trees  than  nursery-grown 
trees;  and  the  chances  are  that  some 
would  fail.  Sutton  would  be  preferable 
in  my  opinion  to  Baldwin  for  that  re¬ 
gion,  as  it  is  a  more  regular  bearer  and 
a  really  better  apple  in  almost  every 
way.  H.  E.  V.  D. 

Remodeling  Cherry  Trees. 

C.  ly.  P.,  WapviUe,  N.  7. — I  have  200  Mont¬ 
morency  cherry  trees,  set  last  Spring,  that 
have  very  poorly  formed  heads.  They  are 
formed  on  four  or  five  upright  branches 
about  four  to  five  feet  from  the  ground. 
What  is  the  best  way  to  bring  the  heads 
down  to  2V^  to  three  feet  from  the  ground? 

Ans. — As  the  trees  are  quite  young  it 
will  do  to  cut  them  back  to  the  desired 
height  the  coming  Spring.  There  should 
be  only  one  stem  extending  from  the 
ground  for  two  or  2^  feet,  where  the 
branches  should  begin.  If  the  trunk  is 
a  little  lower  or  shorter  it  will  be  no 
serious  objection.  New  branches  wili 
come  out  not  far  below  where  the  main 
ones  are  cut  off.  The  cutting  should  be 
done  very  early,  as  the  cherry  trees  will 
sprout  better  so  than  if  pruned  late  in 
the  Spring.  h.  e.  v.  t». 

Renovating  Old  Fruit  Land. 

P.  B.,  Dennison,  Pa. — I  have  nearly  an  acre 
of  poor  stony  land  lying  on  top  of  a  ridge 
which  was  thickly  covered,  principally 
with  oak  and  hickory.  About  12  years  ago 
it  was  cleared  out  and  planted  in  peach 
trees  and  grapes,  principally  Hartford  and 
a  few  Concord.  The  grapes  did  tolerably 
well  for  a  few  years,  but  are  not  much  good 
now.  The  trees  grew  very  fast  and  looked 
nice,  but  have  not  borne  a  half  bushel  since 
planted,  and  are  now  dying.  No  fertilizers 
have  been  applied  to  the  ground.  It  is 
surrounded  on  two  sides,  south  and  west, 
by  tall  forest  trees  and  brush.  The  blos¬ 
soms  were  very  sparse  and  there  would  be 
Only  a  chance  peach  on  some  of  the  trees, 
and  none  would  properly  mature.  The  top 
soil  is  very  thin;  subsoil  is  very  yellow  and 
sandy.  It  grows  Sheep  sorrel  better  than 
anything  else.  Can  you  tell  why  the  trees 
behaved  in  this  way?  We  want  to  clear  it 
all  out  again.  What  kind  of  commercial 
fertilizer  would  be  best  to  wake  up  the 
ground,  and  how  much  would  you  apply  at 
one  time?  How  would  pure  potash  do?  Wp 
are  thinking  of  planting  it  to  strawberries 
and  raspberries.  lam  told  that  forest  trees 
draw  all  the  available  potash  out  of  the 
ground.  If  true,  I  suppose  it  would  be  one 
reason  for  the  trees  not  bearing.  Can  you 
tell  me  why  nearly  all  raspberries,  black 
and  red,  fail  to  do  any  good  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years  in  this  part  of  the 
country?  They  do  not  grow  vigorously, 
freeze  badly,  and  do  not  blossom  or  bear 
right  when  they  do  not  freeze.  What  is  a 
good  fertilizer  for  blackberries  and  rasp¬ 
berries?  Is  lime  good?  If  so,  when  apply? 

T  wish  to  plant  some  on  fairly  good  stony 
ground. 

Ans. — This  seems  to  be  a  case  of  poor 
land  treated  poorly.  The  sensible  plan 
with  less  than  an  acre  of  poor,  stony, 
ridge  land,  surrounded  by  tall  forest  ■ 
trees,  would  be  to  let  it  go  back  to  a 
state  of  nature  and  spend  time  and  labor 
on  a  better  piece  of  land.  It  is  no  won¬ 
der  that  the  peaches  and  grapes  planted 
there  did  no  good.  How  could  they  do  ■ 
otherwise  in  a  poor  soil  with  no  ma¬ 
nuring?  If  it  is  determined  to  try  again 
to  grow  fruits  on  it  there  should  be 
plenty  of  stable  manure  applied,  besides 
300  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  and  100 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate  rock.  About 
20  bushels  of  fresh  lime  will  also  do 


good.  With  thorough  cultivation  from 
start  to  finish  fair  crops  of  berries  or 
other  fruits  may  be  produced.  They 
usually  fail  because  of  neglect.  The  ma 
nures  should  be  put  on  the  land  broad 
cast  at  any  time  and  worked  into  the 
soil  at  once.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Peaches  for  Ontario  Region. 

A.  a.  B.,  Bodiis  Point,  N.  V.— 1.  What  three 
varieties  of  peaches  would  prove  mo.st 
profitable  for  market  on  the  shore  of  Sodus 
Bay?  2.  For  main  crop  is  the  Fitzgerald 
superior  to  the  Elberta  in  this  locality?  3 
What  ought  good  stock  to  be  bought  for 
this  Spring?  4.  How  should  odorless  phos¬ 
phate  be  applied  to  a  bearing  orchard? 

Ans. — 1.  In  planting  only  three  varie¬ 
ties  of  peaches  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario,  which  is  a  good  region  for 
that  fruit,  especially  from  Sodus  Bay 
westward,  my  choice  would  be  Elberta 
Niagara  and  Chairs.  All  of  these  are 
yellow^  freestones,  and  while  there  are 
some  that  are  higher  in  quality  these 
are  reliable  market  varieties.  2.  Fitz¬ 
gerald  is  a  good  market  peach  but  It  Is 
not  superior  to  Elberta  for  any  locality 
so  far  as  I  am  aware.  3.  The  prices  of 
peach  trees  are  somewhat  higher  this 
year  than  they  have  been  for  some  time 
past,  but  good  grades  ought  to  be  bought 
from  $50  to  $100  per  1,000.  4.  Commer¬ 
cial  manures  of  all  kinds  should  be 
spread  broadcast  all  over  the  surf5ice  of 
a  bearing  orchard.  The  roots  are  not 
only  under  the  branches  of  the  trees,  but 
beyond,  and  when  they  are  full  size  they 
extend  to  the  middle  of  the  spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  trees.  The  fertilizers  can  be 

put  on  at  any  time,  but  are  best  appllec 
when  they  can  be  cultivated  or  plowed 
under  very  soon  afterwards.  This  is 
very  important  with  those  of  a  nitrogen¬ 
ous  character.  h.  e.  v.  t>. 

Notes  on  Sugar  Making.— I  wish  to  say 
to  maple  sugar  makers  that  galvanized 
iron  Is  good  enough  to  make  storage  tanks 
or  gathering  tanks  or  palls;  but  is  not  fit 
to  make  evaporators  or  sugarlng-ofC  pans, 
or  to  boil  sap  in  at  all.  If  you  boll  In 
galvanized  iron  the  malate  of  lime  will 
make  a  scale  that  you  cannot  get  off.  1 
use  an  evaporator  made  of  tin  and  a 
sugaring-off  pan  of  No.  1  sheet  iron.  I 
boll  syrup  to  37  degrees  by  a  saccharometer 
and  put  In  half-gallon  glass  fruit  jars  boil 
Ing  hot,  and  it  will  keep  for  years;  32 
degrees  is  thick  enough  to  keep  in  bulk. 

T  use  a  20-gallon  tin  can  20  inches  across 
the  top  with  a  square  of  cloth,  half  wool, 
to  strain  through  (fastened  to  top  of  tin 
can)  with  faucet  in  bottom  to  fill  jars  from; 
and  get  in  the  syrup  hotter  than  boiling 
water.  It  needs  a  hole  near  the  top  of  the 
tin  can  to  let  out  steam.  The  last  and 
best  Improvement  in  sugar  making  is  the 
steel  spout,  as  we  get  more  sap  and  the 
hole  grows  over  in  one  season.  d.  a.  b. 

Holley,  N.  Y. 


A\  EXTR4C0H' 


can  be  kept  without  additional 
expense  if  you  plant  our 

Eureka  Ensilage  Corn! 

Most  nutritious  and  most  to  the  acre,  a  [ 
64  ton  record.  We  control  all  seed. 


I  -arge  new  catalog  of  forage  crops, seeds , 
farm  and  garden  implements,  etc.,  free.  Write  for  it,  ' 

BOSS  BROTHERS,  Worcester,  Mass. 


ready  for  the  market  60  days  after  plant¬ 
ing,  is  one  of  the  many  wonders  you  read 
about  in  HOLMES’ 1903  CATAI.OGUE 
OF  TE.STED  .SEEDS.  Contains  many 
other  new  and  profitable  flower  and  vege¬ 
table  varieties.  Honestly  pictured— truth¬ 
fully  described.  Different  from  ordinary 
seed  books.  A  I)OOk  well  worth  writing  for. 

HOLMES  SEED  COMPANY, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

We  send  it 


FREE 


Our  handsome  Carden  Annual  and  Seed 
Catalogue.  Send  your  address  on  a  postal 
to-day,  or  for  4c.  In  stamps  and  the  names 
of  S  neighbors  who  are  actual  seed  buyers 
our  catalogue  and  packet  of  mm  Hi 

■the  Clam  Red,  Madam  Ferret  PANSY  CT  L  L  II 
If  you  write  before  March  15th.  Address.  r  F  II 

COLE’S  SEED  STOKE,  PeUa,  lows^  WImIbI# 

ONION  SEED. 

True  Southport  Globe  Onion  Seed,  grown  at 
Southport,  Conn.  Buy  direct  from  the  grower. 
White,  $2;  Red,  $1.50;  Yellow,  $1.50  per  pound, 
postpaid  by  mall ;  larger  quantities  write. 

Superb  Catalogue  Free, 

EL  BRIDGE  E,  WHEELER,  .Seedsman, 
Main  and  Elm  Streets,  Box  152,  Bridgeport,  Conn, 


APPLE 
TREES 

This  spring  finds  us  with  an  ^ 
unusually  large  stock  of  extra  fine 
young  trees.  Every  tree  guaran¬ 
teed  on  a  whole  root,  free  from  dis¬ 
ease,  smooth,  vigorous,  shapely. 
We  want  to  supply  you  this  spring 
from  this  matchless  stock. 

Summer  Apples. 

Yellow  Transparent,  Red  Astra- 
chan,  Summer  Rambo,  Red  June, 
Early  Harvest,  Golden  Sweet, 
Early  Strawberry,  and  others. 

Fall  Apples. 

Maiden’s  Blush,  Gravenstein, 
Fall  Rambo,  Fallawater,  Haas, 
Duchess  of  Oldenberg  and  others. 

Winter  Apples. 

Jonathan,  King,  Limber  Twig, 
Missouri  Pippin,  Northern  Spy, 

N.  W.  Greening,  R.  I.  Greening, 
Rome  Beauty,  Stark,  Scott’s  Win¬ 
ter,  Smith’s  Cider,Tallman  Sweet, 
Wine  Sap,Willow  Twig,and  every 
other  kind  worth  planting. 


We  believe  that  our  spring  of  1903  apple 
stock  cannot  be  equalled  anywhere.  We 
pack  so  there  can  be  no  injury  in  shipping. 

Absolutely  safe  arrival  guaranteed  any¬ 
where  in  the  United  States. 

REMEMBER 

we  are  headquarters  for  Peach  and  Kieffer 
Pear  Trees,  Strawberry  Plants,  Asparagus 
Roots,  etc.  New  spring  catalogue  mailed 
free.  Write  at  once  for  special  apple  list. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES. 
Box  29  Berlin,  Md. 


<#sEIEDs^^ 


For  Every  Climate. 

That  Is  our  business.  We  grow  and  sell  you  what 
has  been  developed  and  is  adapted  to  your  par¬ 
ticular  section.  North, South,  East  and  West. 

GRIFFITH  &  TURNER’S 

TESTED  SEEDS 

do  not  depend  on  deceptive  methods  to  sell 
them.  A  dollar’s  worth  of  seed  for  every  dollar, 
of  plump,  fresh,  live  seeds  that  make  crops.  We 
carry  a  complete  line  of  Farm,  Garden,  Poultry  and 
Dairy  Supplies.  Write  for  large  new  catalog  Na  12, 
free.  Handsomer  than  ever;  contains  much  Infor¬ 
mation.  Every  Farmer  and  Gardener  should  have  It. 

GRIFFITH  A  TURNER  COMPANY, 

E06  N.  Pace  Street, Baltimere,  Maryland. 


E£D  POTATOES 


SI 

All  the  best  new  and  standard  varieties.  Si.x  Weeks, 
Red  River  Ohios,  Bovees,  Northers,  Queens,  Rose, 
Fortunes,  Quick  Crop,  Blush.  Raleiirhs,  Carmans,  Rurals, 
American  Giants,  Green  Mountains.  St.  of  Maine  and  a  dozen 
other  sorts,  grown  in  the  cold  north  especially  for  seed,  and 
stored  in  our  frost  proof,  cold  storage  houses,  which  hold 
the  stouk  free  from  sprout!  till  plactlcg  time.  We  are  headquarters  for 
seed  potatoes.  Our  warehouses  bold  over  100,(00  bushels  or  SOO  carloads 
WriteforiUustrated  catalog.  Askabout  our  Seed  Com  and  Seed  Oat8. 
~  Seed  Grower, 

HONEOYC  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE. 


Seeds 


are  planted  by  fanner 
and  gardener  who  has 
stopped  exi>erimenting.  It 
pays  to  pay  a  little  more 
for  Ferry’s  and  reap  a  great 
deal  more  at  the  harvest.  All 
dealers.  1908  Seed  Annual 
postpaid  free  to  all  applicants. 
D.  M.  FERRY  St  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


REPETITION 

Is  the  life  of  advertising— It  is  also  the 
life  of  the  largest  mail-order  seed  trade 
in  the  world— 

Burpee’S! 

Were  it  not  for  repeat-orders  every  year  from 
satisfied  planters  we  could  not  supply  the 

Best  Seeds  that  Grow 

atsuch  moderate  prices.  We  want  every 
one  who  appreciates  quality  to  write  for 
Burpee’s  Farm  Annual  for  1903.  Long 
known  as  “the  Leading  American  Seed 
Catalogue,”  it  is  better  now  than  ever 
before.  An  elegant  book  of  184  pages,  with 
beautiful  colored  plates  and  hundreds 
of  illustrations,  it  tells  the  plain  truth. 
Write  to-day  I  Do  not  delay  I  It’s  FREE. 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO,,  Philadelphia 


GREGORY 


Good  seed 
assure  good 
gardens.  Gregory’s' 
seeds  have  been 
the  favorites  of 
gardeners  and  flor¬ 
ists  for  40  years. 

Always  successful. 


Rend  for  our  free 
catalogue,  telling 
about  our  three 
w  a  r  rants  on 
seeds. 

j.  J.  n. 

iJ^regory  A  Son, 
Hsrblebrsd,  Hs.., 


Gardens 


Flower  Facts 
FREE 


Just  the  Information  needed 
by  all  who  wish  to  grow  flow 
ers  and  plants  successfully, 
atalned  in 


IS  conti 


DREER’S 


Carden 
Calendar 


208  pages  of  Inestimable  value  to  flower  lovers. 
Onr  catalogue  for  190.8  -will  also  contain  a  new  and 
valuable  feature,  viz:  a  complete  index  of  all 
the  old-fashioned,  or  common  names  of  flowers. 
FKEE  if  you  mention  this  magazine. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Superior  Seed  Corn. 

Our  stock  is  nowhereexcelled.  Specially  grown 
for  seed  and  carefully  selected.  Every  good 
variety  of  Field  and  Ensilage  Corn  and  Sweet  Corn,  i 
We  are  headquarters  for  all  kinds  of  sound,  fresh,  I 
tested  seeds.  Get  our  annual  seed  catalogue.  Mailed  J 
free.  Write  to-day. 

FORD  SEED  CO.,  D<pt.  Q,  Rarenna,  0. 


ESTABLISHED  1802. 


forever  a  hundred  years  have  been  universally 
recognized  as  the  standard  of  excellence.  • 

HUK  CATALfXJUK  the  I02d  Huccessive  an¬ 
nua!  edition — contain.s  a  more  complete  assort¬ 
ment  and  fuller  cultural  dij-ections  than  any  other 
seed  annual  publi.shed.  It  contains  128  large-size, 
pages,  and  in  addition  ifl  full-imge,  half-tone 
plates,  and  is  in  every  re.spect  and  without  ex¬ 
ception  the  most  complete,  most  reliable  and 
most  beautiful  of  American  Garden  Annuals. 

We  Mail  It  Free. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

36  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


THAT 

SUCCEED 


AlUERiea'S  BED  FOR  1903. 

The  plants  to  make  this  attractive  and  showy  bed  are  worth  from  42.75  to  45.00,  aecordliiif 
to  size,  but  you  can  have  the  Seeds  to  grow  them,  free  of  charge,  by  enclosing  this  advertise-* 
with  your  cMh  order  amounting  to  41.00  or  more.  See  large  illustration  and  full 
description  In  X-andreth  s  Catalogue,  Write _iO;day  for  the  catalogue. 

Good  Gardens 
Assured 

4a3.  tick,  formerly  of  Boeheatar, 

Renager  of  lUU  Order  Separtnea^ 


D.  Landreih  &  Sons, 
Philadelphia. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


EVERYBODY'S  OARDEN. 

CooPEHATioN  That  Was  Loaded.— 
While  in  full  sympathy  with  every 
movement  for  the  betterment  of  farmers 
and  gardeners,  there  are  evidently  some 
movements  in  that  direction  that'  are' 
“londed,”  At  all.  events,  there  are  some 
-  organizations  where  the  “betterment” 
features  seem  to  have  been  altogether 
omitted.  In  a  neighboring  locality,  a 
stock  company  was  organized  last  Spring 
to  establish  a  canning  factory.  The  pro¬ 
moter -was  there,  as  usual,  and  business 
was  "promoted.”  A  building  (leased  for 
.  t.l\e  pnrpos.e,  .1  believe)  was  fitted  up.  The 
machinery  v'as  put  in  at  a  cost  of  $6,500 
.  which  could  have  been  duplicated  for 
$4,500J  AsT  understkhd  the  matter,  the 
'  offlfcers,  and  atpckholders  were  all  local 
farniers,  but,  of  course,  there  was  a  head 
to  the  affair.  Contracts  were  made  for 
growing  the  tomatoes,  an  expert  to  man¬ 
age  and  oversee  the  work  was  hired-  at 
-a  large  salary,  and  the  enterprise  was 
seemingly  launched  and  fully  afloat.  But 
the  season  was  bad,  so  that  while  thou¬ 
sands  of  bushels  of  tomatoes  were  hang- 
.  ing -on  the  vines  they  failed  "to  ripen. 
I.,acking  facilities  for  working  up  the 
gieen  tomatoes,  outside  markets  were 
sought,  and  here  a  worse  trouble  con¬ 
i' onted  the  growers.  A  clause  in  the 
contracts  compelled  stockholders  as  well 
as  outside  growlers  to  sell  at  that  fac¬ 
tory,  so  being  unable  to  work  up  the 
green  stock  they  could  neither  sell  to 
themselves  or  outside  parties.  They 
waited  for  a  few  warm  sunny  days  to 
.ripen  up  the  crop;  but  while  they  tar¬ 
ried  frost  stepped  in  as  arbitrator,  and 
claimed  almost  the  entire  crop.  A  50- 
. per-cent  assessment  was  levied  upon  the 
stock  for  rurtning  expenses,  and  this 
was  about  the  only  considerable  output 
of  the.  factory  during  the  entire  season. 
S<j  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn,  the  pro¬ 
moter  of  the  enterprise -and  the  salaried 
o.xpert  are  the  only  satisfied  ones  con- 
nfcted.,with  the  affair.  A  serious  mis¬ 
take;  I  believe;  was  made  in  not  provid¬ 
ing  other  machinery  so  that  in  case  of 
failure  in  one  crop  others  could  have 
.  been  handled. .  The  lesson  is  that  farm¬ 
ers  will  do  w’ell  to  promote  their  own 
cooperative  enterprises,  a,nd  leave  the 
professional  operators  to  seek  other  pas¬ 
tures. 

Firm)  Gardens. — Personally,  I  have 
;  .very  little  respect  for  the  advice  so  often 
•given  to  plant  the  garden  in  some  place 
where  it  can  be  cultivated  in  connection 
with  some  field  crop.  The  advice  referred 
to  is  a  sort  of  travesty'  upon  gardening. 
If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another 
of  the  home  belongings  that  a  wife  is  en¬ 
titled  to  it  is  a  nearby  kitchen  garden, 
well  stored  from  start  to  finish  with  a 
generous  assortment  of  vegetables.  If 
nothing,  better  dan  be  done  than  to  plant 
a_  garden  out  in  the  cornfield  or  some 
other  unfrequented  place,  then  I  suppose 
it  is  better  to  plant  something  there, 
than  to  plant  nothing  at  all.  But  In 
general  the  advice  is  bad  and  ought  not 
to  be  written,  much  less  followed.  If 
there  is  any  spot  on  the  farm  that  will 
return  tenfold  reward  for  the  labor  be¬ 
stowed  it  is  the  intelligently  managed 
,hpme  garden.  Why  not  give  it  due  con¬ 
sideration,  and  the  opportunity  to  fill 
Viits  .proper  sphere  in  the  home  life  and 
surroundings?  With  the  endless  array 
of  labor-sa.ving  appliances  for  the  gar¬ 
den  now  .upon,  the  market  and  their 
merely  nominal  cost,  there  is  very  little 
excuse  for  offering  the  advice  nowadays. 

Some  of  the  Tools. — I  still  hold  to  the 
doyble  w'h eel-hoe  as  the  first  and  best 
tool  that  ,  can  be  applied  in  the.  garden 
.  work.  To  ii.se  it  successfully  we  must 
know  it,  and  to  know  it  thoroughly 
we  must  operate  it,  and  study  as  we 
work.  By  watching  its  work  in  the 
hands  of  hired  help,  who'  did  not  know' 
or  care  particularly  how  to  operate 
it,  I  have  found  that,  it  was  merely 
an  ordinary  thing.  But’  when  studied 
and  thoroughly  learned  and  operated 
with  a  zeal  according  to  knowledge,  it 


was  a  veritable  surprise  as  to  the  varied 
work  it  would  do.  Some  have  the  weed- 
er  attachments;  but  of  their  work  I  am 
not  able  to  speak  personally.  I  have 
used  a  simple  homemade  device,  that 
used  Just  at  the  right  time  would  de¬ 
stroy  more  weeds  than  two  or  three 
men  could  in  the  same  time.  Sowing 
garden  seeds  is  a  slow  tedious  Job  when 
done  by  hand;  the  seeder  comes  to  us  as 
a  friend  in  need  to  help  out.  The  up- 
to-date  seed  drills  cost  some  money,  and 
for  the  mere  farm  garden  may  hot  be 
an  altogether  paying  investment.  Yet. 
on  farms  where  root  crops  are  grown 
for  the  stock  they  will  certainly  pay. 
Often  it  is  economy  perhaps  to  buy  the 
combined  wheel-hoe  and  seed  drill.  For 
small  gardens,  where  the  more  expensive 
drills  would  be  too  much  outlay,  there 
are  some  very  cheap  hand  drills  offered 
costing  only  $1  to  $1.25.  These  do  good 
work  so  far  as  the  mere  seed  sowing 
goes,  but  of  course  do  not  cover  the  seed. 
The  seed  distribution,  however,  is  the 
all-important  thing,  and  the  tedious  part 
of  the  work.  Once  the  seed  is  properly 
dropped' the  covering  is  but  a  small  part 
of  the  work. 

The  garden  tools,  as  most  of  us  lay 
them  by  in  the  Fall,  get  rusty  and  tired 
before  Spring.  I  believe  that  sharp, 
bright  tools  save  25  per  cent  of  bone, 
labor  and  muscle  when  we  come  to  op¬ 
erate  them.  If  they  were  neglected  last 
Fall  and  laid  aside  in  bad  condition  it  is 
time  to  offer  our  apologies  and  clean 
them  up.  If  they  are  rusty,  soak  them 
in  sour  milk  for  a  few  hours,  then  rub 
them  off  thoroughly  with  a  woolen  rag 
and  grease  them.  Almost  any  kind  of 
grease  that  is  free  from  salt  will  an¬ 
swer.  If  they  are  too  rusty,  scour  with 
sand  paper  and  finish  w'ith  emery  paper 
before  soaking.  A  fiat  eight-inch  file 
costing  a  few  cents  will  accomplish  won¬ 
ders  in  the  working  of  the  tools.  File 
the  wheel-hoes,  hand  hoes  and  spades, 
and  it  will  abundantly  pay  for  all  the 
trouble.  File  from  the  upper  side  of  the 
blade,  and  bring  it  to  a  true  sharp  bevel, 
and  see  how  the  labor  is  lightened.  I 
have  said  the  same  things  before,  but 
I  think  they  will  bear  repeating. 

Michigan.  j.  e.  morse. 


ONE  of  your  New  Year  resolutions 
should  have  been  to  make  your 
home  and  grounds  more  attractive 
this  year  by  planting 

Ornamental  Trees, 

Shrubs  and  Vines 

about  your  place.  We  have  a  fine  stock 
of  large  Sugar,  Norway  and  Sycamore 
Maples  and  other  Foi-est  Trees.  A  few  of 
our  magnificent  Hydrangeas,  either  hush 
or  tree,  w'ould  add  25  per  cent  to  the  ap¬ 
pearance  and  selling  value  of  your  place. 

Let  ns  send  you  eatalogue  of  Orniimentals, 
Fruits  and  Flowers.  Send  yoiu-  address. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 


THE  TREE  OF  LIFE  -v 

is  one  budded  ujH)n  a  branched  root  soedlin;',  oiids 
taken  from  bearin;?  trees,  g-rown  upon  tlie  famous 
Michigan  fruit  land,  dug  by  our  root  prot<'eting 
tree  digger  and  handled  in  our  niainmoth  storage 
cellars.  Small  fruits  and  everj-thing  in  nursery 
and  greenhouse  lines  true  to  name  at  ■wholesf.le  ! 
prices.  tST  Wo  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

Catalogue  FREE.  Write  to  day. 

CENTRAL  MICHIGAN  NURSERY,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

ificliigan*tiMammotkSut'»erie9 


Climbing  Currant 

A  NEW  NOVELTY. 

Send  for  Circular. 

E.  H.  FAY  &  SON,  Portland,  N.  Y. 


Strawberries. 

Delicious  fruit  and  loLsol  it,  fresh  from 
your  own  g.ircien  by  following  our  nfw 
method  ot  culture  and  getting  our  Home 
Garden  assortment  of  plants.  36  plants 
will  fillabed  10  feet  square  and  produce 
suthcient  fruit  for  an  ordinary  family. 
Serit  with  <!irections  for  culture,  for  only 
00c ,  charKCS  prepaid.  Ask  for  prices  in 
quantity.  I-arge illustrated  seed  A  plant 
catalogue  free  if  you  mention  tiiispaprer. 
IOWA  SEED  CO.,  Dos  Mpines,  Is. 


1 45 


PIANOS  and 
ORGANS 

Free  in  Your  Home  for  a  Year. 


For  over  60  years  the  people’s  favorite  instruments. 
U  nexcelled  in  appearance.  U nequaled  in  tone  and  touch. 
Sold  exclusively  to  the  general  public  direct  from  the 
Cornish  factories  at  first  coat,  saving  one-half. 

250.000  You  advance  no  money. 

» I  T  Q  TT  shoulder  no  risk. 

VJOlLr*  We  guarantee  satisfaction. 
An  offer  from  maker  to  buyer  which  is  unequaied  In 
generosity  of  terms  and  which  puts  a  line  Instrument 
within  the  reach  of  every  purse. 

Our  Souvenir  Catalogue,  containing  a  full  description 
of  ail  the  fifty  different  styles  of  Cornish  American 
Pianos  and  Organs,  will  be  sent  free. 

Our  catalogue  is  our  only  solicitor;  no  agent  or  dealer 
.  _  Will  worry  you ;  you  can 

see  exactly  what  we 
have  for  sale  and  every 
Instrument  is  marked  In 
plain  figures  at  lowest 
factory  cost;  no  humbug 
about-prices;  you  know 
jiist  what  a  Cornish 
Plano  or  Organ  will  cost 
you  for  Cash  or  Credit 


CASH  OR  INSTALLMENTS. 


and  wo  have  a  scale  to  suit  all  pockets  and  any  circumstances.  For 
00  years  the  people  have  bougiit  Cornish  Pianos  and  Organs  and 
we  have  a  Quarter  of  a  Million  satisfied  customers. 


FREE 


CASH 


YOUR  MUSIC/IL  EDUCATION, 

A  PRICELESS  GIFT. 

We  will  present  to  every  purchaser  of  a  Cornish  Plano  or 
Organ  a  certificate  entitling  the  holder  to  a  two  years’  scholar¬ 
ship  in  the  United  States  School  of  Music.  Tuition  to  begin 
immediately  Instrument  is  purchased.  Pupils  can  commence 
at  any  stage  of  their  studies.  The  most  satisfactory  plan  of 
HomeEdueatloneverconcelved.  Success  absolutely  guaranteed. 

Full  particulars  with  every  Cornish  Catalogue. 

You  can  be  taught  In  your  own  home,  taking  your  own  time 
and  for  two  year*  you  will  receive  absolutely  free  tuition  from 
the  best  professors  of  music.  A  Cornlsli  Piano  or  Organ  at 
factory  cost  and  a  Free  Musical  Education  is  a  combination 
unparalleled.  Take  advantage  of  it  now.  Remember  the  Corn¬ 
ish  Plan  gives  you  One  Year’s  Free  Trial  and  Two  Years’  Free  Tuition. 

CORNISH  CO 


The  Agricultural  Drain  Tile'SBHZ.!.': 


JACKSON, 

_  _  ,  ,  are  the  very 

^  bkst  that  lone  experience,  thor¬ 
ough  equipment  and  superior  clay  wil.  produce.  Tile  drained  land  is 
^tho  earliest,  easiest  worked  and  most  produetive.  Make  also  Sewer  Pipe, 
( 'lilinney  Tops,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Oven  Tile  and  Supply  Mortar  Colors, 
Cement,  Plaster,  Lime,  etc.  Write  for  what  youwani.  76  Third  Ave. 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  costless  money  than  onr  Rider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  but  if  yon  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  in  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-flve  years,  which  is  proof 
that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


35  Warren  St.,  New  Yohk.  692  Craig  St.,  Montreal.  P.  Q.  40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

239  Franklin  St.,  BosTOX.  Tenlente-Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba-  40  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  8.  W. 


Do  You  "Want  Help  on  the  Farm 
this  Summer  ?  If  so,  try 


Hubbard’s  Fertilizers 


They  are  active,  quick,  faithful,  and  to  he  depended  upon. 

They  never  strike  or  quit  work  until  the  crop  is  ready  to  harvest,  then  they  rest, 
and  if  yon  will  try  them  this  season,  at  harvest  time  you  will  say  they  deserve  to  rest- 
Our  pamphlet,  “  it uhhard’s  Fertilizers  for  1903”,  giving  full  particular.s, 
sent  free  to  any  address. 


THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


vlceable  and  of  great  permanence. 


#r  NEVER  SAGSa 

A  fence  that  is  perfectly  woven  out  of  wires  I 
of  proper  strength  and  full  length,  leaving! 
no  loose  ends  to  unwind  and  injure  stock.  [ 

THE  HARTMAN 

STOCKADE  FENCE 

is  a  compact  unit,  made  to  turn  the  strongest  anrl  I 
breachiest  animal,  yet  responding  to  the  require 
nients  of  heat  and  cold  and  always  resuming  jtsj 
natural  position  Made  of  the  best  galvanized  steel  j 
wire,  very  heavy  at  top  and  bottom,  all  horizan  tal-I 
and  trusses  of  ample  strengtli.  In  seven  heights,! 
18  to  54  inches.  A  fence  beautiful,  strong  and  ser- 
Write  for  free  catalogue.  ■  •  ' 


GUYAHOGA  WIRE  ANO  FENGE  GOMPANY, 
DEPARTMENT  M,  CUYAHOGA  FALLS,  OHIO, 
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Gardening  on  Sandy  Soil. 

U.  U'.  H.,  Mariner’s  Harixir,  N.  Y. — I  wuii- 
<J<T  what  the  Jlope  Fartii  man  and  others 
^^iU  think  about  my  exi^erience.  I  am  not 
a  farmer  by  occupation,  but  fancy;  I  was 
born  with  a  natural  liking'  for  the  work. 
I  am  an  iron  molder  by  trade,  and  earn 
good  wages  at  that  business  About  12 
years  ago  1  went  into  business  for  myself, 
and  lost  all  my  savings  in  the  boom  and 
collai)se  of  a  southern  city.  I  went  back 
to  wjork,  saved  a  few  hundred  dollars, 
which  I  paid  on  a  small  farm  in  Illinois, 
giving  a  mortgage  for  the  remainder. 
'I’hrough  sickness  1  lost  that.  Three  years 
ago  1  left  Illinois,  where  I  was  rai.sed,  and 
came  East.  About  the  (irsl  thing  I  noticed 
was  the  difference  in  farming  East  and 
West.  In  Illinois  about  all  a  man  has  to 
do  is  to  plant  and  cultivate;  with  a  good 
season  he  gets  a  crop.  In  the  East  It 
seems  the  amount  of  manure  or  fertilizer 
ptit  on  the  ground  gives  the  crop.  I  came 
over  to  Staten  Island  one  day  to  visit  a 
man  who  had  rented  a  small  farm  here 
and  had  more  ground  than  he  wanted.  We 
found  a  house  nearby  that  was  for  rent 
about  1%  mile  from  my  work,  which  I  rent¬ 
ed.  He  gave  me  the  use  of  half  his  land 
for  having  the  whole  piece  plowed.  After 
buying  a  few  things  to  put  in  the  house 
the  boy  and  I  moved  over  expecting  to 
have  a  line  garden.  The  soil  is  a  thin 
.sandy  loam  and  exhausted  50  years  ago, 
but  we  didn’t  know  that;  it  looked  good, 
was  loose  and  easy  to  work.  We  got  seed, 
tomatoes,  eggplants,  pepper  plants,  sw'eet 
potato  plants,  etc.  About  Decoration  Day 
came  a  hot  wind  that  blew  the  sand  away 
from  the  tomato  plants  and  made  hay  out 
of  them.  We  bought  more,  but  they 
wouldn’t  grow.  'I’he  seeds  all  came  through 
the  ground  finely,  but  they  would  not  do 
a  thing.  W(!  consulted  the  neighbors. 
S(ime  said  we  needed  fertilizers;  we  bought 
some  and  applied  them  ojily  to  burn  off 
the.  leaves  of  the  little  plants.  Then  we 
were  told  liquid  manure  was  our  only  sal¬ 
vation,  so  we  scoured  the  Island  for  ma¬ 
nure  at  $1  a  small  one-horse  load.  Two 
loads  were  all  we  could  find,  everybody 
needed  it  for  themselves.  What  we  got  we 
used  according  to  directions  on  the  Dima 
beans  with  good  results.  They  were  the 
only  thing  that  returned  the  seed  we  put 
into  the  ground.  The  other  man  got  dis¬ 
gusted  and  quit.  I  got,  disgusted,  but  I 
didn’t  quit.  Having  a  little  money  left  I 
got  a  horse  and  wagon  and  set  the  boys 
to  buying  and  hauling  manure  for  next 
year,  subscribed  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  a 
course  of  study  in  the  Home  Corre- 
sijondence  School  at  Springfield,  Mass.  I 
rented  a  different  piece  of  ground,  as  I 
could  not  get  the  same  piece  I  had  before. 
The  ground  I  have  is  light  sandy  soil  all 
grown  over  with  bush  and  sprouts.  We 
have  it. about  half  cleaned  up.  It  is  really 
an  abandoned  farm  in  Greater  New  York. 

I  rentod  the  ground,  about  five  acres,  for 
J2'J  a  year.  Every  week  with  what  money 
I  can  spare  we  buy  some  manure  in  town 
a!  50  cents  for  a  one-horse  load.  We  have 
.50  loads  now,  which  we  turned  over  last 
week  and  piled  up  square  and  flat  on  top. 
We  expect  to  get  50  n)ore  loads  by  Spring. 
We  are  only  seven  miles  from  New  York 
and  New’ark,  N.  J. ;  have  a  good  horse  and 
wagon,  one  man,  two  boys,  about  five  acres 
of  poor  sandy  soil,  part  of  it  is  rather  wet, 
some  very  dry.  We  have  learned  a  whole 
lot  from  reading  The  R.  N.-Y.  What  is 
the  best  early  tomato,  the  best  late  or  gen¬ 
eral  crop  tomato  for  the  New  York  market, 
and  w'hat  kind  of  a  fertilizer  shall  I  buy 
or  mix  myself  for  tomatoes  in  connection 
with  10  or  15  tons  of  stable  manure  per 
acre?  I  have  a  bed  of  Big  Boston  lettuce 
planted  last  Fall  and  covered  over  with 
leaves.  How  should  I  treat  It  in  the 
Spring?  What  kind  of  a  fertilizer  shall  I 
put  on  it?  Is  Big  Boston  a  good  lettuce  in 
the  general  market?  In  connection  with  10 
or  15  tons  per  acre  of  stable  manure,  what 
shall  I  use  for  radishes,  beets,  peas,  cu¬ 
cumbers  and  onions?  Can  I  get  one  mix¬ 
ture  or  brand  of  fertilizer  that  will  do  for 
the  whole  patch?  What  crops  do  you  thin'x 
a  beginner  should  plant  on  sandy  soil? 


in  about  the  plants.  If  rotted  manure 
cannot  be  had  a  handful  of  nitrate  of 
soda  to  each  two  yards  of  row  may  be 
scattered  between  the  plants  and  work¬ 
ed  in,  taking  care  not  to  get  it  on  the 
foliage.  We  would  hardly  advise  you  to 
try  to  mix  your  own  chemicals  for  a 
garden  of  this  size.  We  would  use  one 
of  the  best  mixtures  for  vegetables  and, 
in  addition,  use  nitrate  of  soda  In  small 
quantities  from  time  to  time  as  the  crops 
seem  to  require  it.  Be  careful  in  using 
the  nitrate  not  to  put  it  too  close  to  the 
young  plants,  for  it  may  scald  them. 
Scatter  it  about  four  inches  from  the 
plants. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


AROOSTOOK 

Seed  Potatoes 

Garden  Seeds 

Early  and  Reliable. 

Catalogue  FREE. 

TheGeo.W.PJerrardCo. 

CARIBOU,  MAINE. 


Early  Ohio  Seed  Potatoes. 

Pure  and  Genuine. 

Paragon  Chestnut  Trees. 

Large  Stock.  Write  for  Prices. 

H.  M.  ENGLE  &  SON,  Marietta,  Pa. 


Potatoes  and  Cane  Seed 

Choice  Irish  Cobblers,  Six  Weeks,  Triumph,  Carman 
No  SandWhiton's  White  Mammoth  Seed  Potatoes, 
$1.25  per  bushel;  five  bushels  or  more,  $1  per  bushel. 
Cane  Seed,  In  new  sacks.  $1.25  per  bushel.  Osage 
Orange  Plants,  $11.50  per  1,000.  Just  the  thing  to  grow 
posts.  B.  H.  BROWN,  Oxford,  Butler  County,  O. 


Irish  Cobbler  Potatoes 

200  bushels  Choice  Seed  Stock.  This  is  one  of  the 
earliest  and  best  quality  imtatoes  grown.  Stock  guar¬ 
anteed  strictly  pure.  Prices  on  application.  State 
quantity.  wAlso  the  finest  White  Turnip  Radish 
grown.  15c.  per  packet.  EI)\VAKD  BIGG,  JR,, 
.Seedsman,  Burlington.  N.  J. 


flippy— TeUow  8-rowed  Corn;  White  Star  Oats, 
V  L  L  1 1  first  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Beardless  Bar- 
■JLLIJ  ley,$l  per  bu.  POTATOES— Cobblers,  6 
Weeks,  Ohlos,  Raleighs.  20  kinds.  I)e- 
scrlption  11  kinds  Field  Beans  and  yields.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  free  package  Iceberg  Lettuce. 

SMITH’S  POTATO  FARM.  Manchester,  N.  Y. 


nATATflCC  especially  for  SEED 

rUIAIUkO  10  varieties  SEED  OATS.  Eight 

Prices  right;  list  fr  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

GEO.  H.  COLVIN,  Crest  Farm,  Dalton,  Pa. 


POTATOES 


MAINE  GROWN 
_  Fifty  varieties.  Ad¬ 

dress  CARTER  &  CORKY,  Presque  Isle,  Maine,  or 
310  Washington  Street,  New  York.  Catalogue.  Ship¬ 
ments  can  made  either  from  Maine  or  New  York. 


For  Sale 


Second-growth  Seed  Potatoes,  $1.25 
per  bushel;  Home-grown  Crimson 
Clover  Seed,  $3  per  bushel ;  Cow  Peas,  $1.75  per  bu. 
JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


AA~Most  popular  varieties. 
066u  rOTalOCS' Early  and  Late  Mod¬ 
erate  pric  ’>  Satisfaction  guaranteed  to  purchasers. 

C.  W.  BURNETT,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 


Ceed  Potatoes— Pure,  sound  and  vigorous.  Direct 
^  from  grower  to  planter.  Ill  catalogue,  describing 
61)  varieties,  FiiEE.  A  G.  Aldridge,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 


SEED 


POTATOES-Ey.  Ohio,  Six  Weeks  and 
others.  50c.  to  80c.  a  bush.  Catalogue  free 
McAdams  seed  Co.,  Columbus  Grove,  O. 


potatoes— Bovee.  Carman,  Cobbler,  Hebron.  6  Wks. 
*  Queen, Ohio,  Rose.  85  kinds.  C.W.  Ford.  Fisher,  N.Y. 


•GIANT  ARGENTEUIL  ASPARAGUS 

Fine  plants.  E.  G.  PACKARD,  Dover,  Deb 


ONION  SEED— Southport  Globe. 
MEEKER’S  SMOOTHING  HARROW. 

Send  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

THE  C.  O.  JBLLIFF  MFG.  CO.,  SOUTHPORT,  CONN 


Ans. — It  is  a  wonder  you  have  hung 
on.  Almost  all  vegetables  except  celery 
may  be  grown  to  advantage  on  sandy 
soil  provideu  you  can  make  it  rich 
enough  with  manure  and  chemicals. 
Such  light  soil  if  well  enriched  is  better 
than  heavy  soil,  since  it  can  be  worked 
early  and  is  warm  enough  to  start  the 
earliest  crops.  Spark’s  Barliana  tomato 
is  likely  to  be  the  most  profitable  on 
vour  soil.  It  needs  liberal  applications 
of  manure  and  good  cultivation.  Match¬ 
less  and  Success  are  profitable  main  crop 
varieties.  They  just  suit  the  New  York 
market.  Big  Boston  is  about  the  jest 
lettuce  you  could  plant.  If  it  comes  out 
all  right  in  the  Spring  the  leaves  should 
be  raked  off  and  a  dressing  of  about  two 
inches  of  fine  old  manure  lightly  worked 


and  Dealers  in  ONION  SEED. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  CHOICE  ONION  SEED. 
Write  U.S  for  prices.  .SCHILDER  BROTHERS, 
Chlllicothe,  Ohio.  Established  1876. 


20,000  Quarts  our  plants.  List 

free.  KKVITT  PLANT  FARM,  Athenia,N.  J. 


Strawberry  Plants-F4“."^^V"ffeforSr‘”^^ 

O.  A.  JOHNSON,  Manokin,Md. 


Strawberry  Plants 

by  dozen  or  thousand.  Send  for  price-list. 
WILLIAM  PALMER,  Grooms,  N.  Y. 


CLIMAX  STRAWBERRY-SriiTArc 

est  producer.  For  particulars  see  Rural  of  June  21, 
or  send  postal  for  our  new  Berry  catalogue.  Big  stock 
Best  Berry  Plants  of  all  good  kinds.  Bottom  prices. 

SLAYMAKBR  &  SON.  Dover,  Del. 


Five  cents,  postpaid.  All 
kinds.  Carnations, Geraniums, 
Cannas,  Dahlias.  Strong 
plants.  Cataiogne  free. 

W.  R.  GRAY,Oakton,Va. 


^3 
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,  Worth  $1.25  -re 

r  A  SPECIAL  OFFERmade  tointroduceour 
good$.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

20  Pkis.  SEEDS 

1  Pkt.  Rambler  Rose  3  corsmxd.  1  Pkt.  Diamond  Flower. 


California  Sweet  Peat. 
Double  Chinese  Pink. 
Carnation  Marguerite. 
Heliotrope  mixed. 
Poppj — New  Shirley. 
Umbrella  Plant. 

Giant  Verbena,  mixed. 
Japan  Morning  Glory. 
Petunia  Hybrid, mixed. 


Pansies,  JOcolors  mixed. 

**  Washington  WeepingPalm. 

**  MaryScmple  Asters, icolors. 

**  Alyssum.  Little  Gem, mixed. 

**  Bouquet  Chrysanthemum. 

**  Forget-me-not  Victoria. 

**  Hibiscus  Crimson  Eye. 

Ix>vely  Butterfly  Flower. 

**  Phlox  Drummondii. 

„  23  BULBS 

1  New  Red  CallaLily,  1  Summer  Flowering  Hyacinth, 
1  Double  Pearl  Tuberose,  ®  Butterfly  and  2  Hybrid 
Gladiolus,  8  P'ine  Mixed  Oxalia,  2  Rainbo'W  Lilies,  2 
Hardy  Wind  Flowers,  2  Lovely  Cinnamon  Vines,  2 
Splendid  New  Ganna  Lilies — 1  crimson,  J  golden. 

A  Return  Check  Good  for  25  Cents 

on  iirstSl.OD  order;  also  our 
Kew  Floral  Guide*  all  above  postpaid,  only  30c. 

THE  CONARD  &  JONES  00. 

Grower,  of  the  “Best  Ro.ca  In  America.” 

Box  A.  WEST  GROVE,  PA. 
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ADO  DOLLARS 
TO  YOUR  CROPS 


JOHNSON  St,  STOKES, 

21 7-21 0  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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For  our  Catalogue  of  Small  Frui  t  Plants, 
also  our  32-quart  crate  and  quart  basket,  address 
H.  U  AULTFA'l’UEK,  Minerva,  Ohio. 


PLUMS 

The  tv  AUG  H  is  one  of  the  finest  of  great 
plums  ;  fJONZALES  is  another.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue— “Plumb  full”  of  good  phims  aud  other 
fruits. 

Sr.  '^7^. 

Eastern  Shore  Nurseries.  Deutou,  Md. 


THE  VERY  FINEST 


Straw 

Rasp 

Black 

Goose 


Grapes 

AND 

Currants 


in  the  -world  are  gro-wu  from  plants  sent  out  by 
me — for  thirty  year.s  a  small  fruit  specialist. 
Beautiful,  illustrated  catalogue  of  50  pages,  giv¬ 
ing  honest  descriptions  of  varieties — some  to  be 
had  of  no  one  else — fair  prices  and  replete  with 
valuable  hints  on  culture,  free  to  everybody. 

J.T.  LOVETT,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


Strawberry  Culture. 

By  M.  Cba-wtobd.  Over  40  years’  experience. 
A.  60-page  Book — not  a  catalogue.  Send  10  cents 
for  a  copy,  read  it,  then  return  It  andgetyoui 
money  back  if  you  want  to. 

M.  CRAWFORD  COMPANV, 

Box  1005.  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 


The  Sample  Strawberry 

is  a  standard  no-w-,  and  one  of  the  best  prrow-n. 
Write  for  our  free  catalogue  describing  this  and 
40  others,  and  giving  prices  of  from  $1.75  to  12.25 
per  M  on  a  stock  of  2, .500, 000  choice  plants.  We 
sold  over  one  million  plants  last  year,  and  have  a 
long  list  of  ■well-plea.sed  customers.  Write  to-day 
aud  save  money  on  your  spring  order. 

J.  W.  JONES  &  SON,  Allen,  Md. 


PEACH  TREES 

ELBERTA  and  over  20  other  leading  varieties. 
Also  Apple  trees.  Large  surplus  stock  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of.  PLANTERS,  this  is  your  chance  to 
procure  CHOICE  STOCK  at  WHOLESALE 
PRICES.  Write  at  once  for  our  circulars  and 
prices,  and  send  in  your  list  of  -wants. 

THE  H.  SMITH  NURSERY, 

New  Haven,  Station  A,  Conn. 


'Y  THOOSAND 


riFT 

r  *Ppl*Tree».  BeifCommerclilSerti 

■  ^  clean,  smooth,  thrifty:  no  end  to 

^  roots.  Peach,  Plum,  Pear,  Cherry,  Quince, 
etc.,  cheap.  Woodview  Nurseries,  Mt.  Houv  Springs.  Pt 
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PEGROWN 


OUPBOOK 
HOWTO&POW 
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TITUS  NURSEBYncpuJuTnu 


FREICHTpaVit 


...FREE 
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TREES 

aoo  varletlea. Also  6rapes,Bmall  root¬ 

ed  stock.  Oenuioe,  cheap.  *  sample  emranta  mailed  for 
10c.  Deac.  price  hat  free.  LEWIS  ROK8CH,  rrcdaala,  N.  I. 

piBUpilQ  Don’t  grow  Com  all  cob.  Enclose 
■  nil  HI  CHO  stamp  for  free  sample  REAL  CORN. 
Yellow  grains  three-fourths  inch  long;  small  cob. 
MT.  BLANCO  POULTHV  FARM,  Mt.  Blanco,  O. 

SOY  BEAN5 

Early  YeUow,  choice  for  seed.  My  own  growing. 
While  they  last  $3  per  bushel.  Sacks  free  with  two 
bushels.  C.  C.  CHURCHILL,  Dowagiac,  Mich. 

Era  and 

WWWW  Whippoorwill. 

C.  C  BROWN,  Bridgevllle,  Del. 

Supply  your  ground  with 
nitrogen  from  the  air,  and 
add  humus  to  the  soil.  This  can  be  done  by  the  use 
of  Southern  Cow  Peas,  which  are  recommended  by 
leading  agricultural  papers  and  Experiment  Stations 
for  the  building  up  and  making  profitable  of  all  run¬ 
down  soils.  Whippoorwill  at  $1.35  per  bushel  60  lbs.; 
Clay’s  or  Unknown  at  $1.25  per  bushel’.  Cash  with 
order.  WM.  B.  ELLIS,  Fort  Valley,  Ga. 

The  Famou5 
Forage  Crop 
and  Soli 
Improvers. 

WK  ARK  HEADQUARTERS  for  these  and  all 
Southern  specialties,  inchtding  Soja  Beans, 
Velvet  Beans,  Pearl  or  Cat- tail  Millet,  Teosinte 
Bermuda  Grass,  Ensilage  Corn,  Spanish  Pea¬ 
nuts,  Chufas,  Sorghums,  etc. 

W' rite  for  prices,  andour  interesting  Catalogue 
giving  full  information  about  these  crops. 

T.  W.  WOOD  A  50NS,  •  Richmond,  Vn. 


Cow  Peas. 


RAPE 

Greatest,  Cheapest  Food 
on  Earth  for  Sheep,  Swine, 
Cattle,  etc. 

Will  be  worth  $100  to  you  to  read  what 
Salzer’a  catalog  saya  about  rape. 

Billion  Dollar  Grass 

will  positively  make  you  rich;  12  tons 
of  hay  and  lots  of  pasture  per  acre,  so 
also  Bromus,  Peaoat,  Spelli,  MaijaronI 
wheat  for  arid,  hot  soils,  63  bus.  per 
acre.  20th  ('entury  Oats,  2r>0  bus.  per 
acre  and  Teosinte,  Yieldi  100  ton# 
Green  Fodder  per  acre. 

Forthls  Notice  and  1 0ca 

wc  mail  big  catalog  and  10  Farm  Seed 
Novelties,  fully  worth  |10  to  geta  alart. 

JOHN  A:SAlZEBSEEDCO..^aS”^ 


Isbeirs 

SEED 

Bargains 


27  Varieties  Flower  Seeds,  fOe. 
47  Varieties  Vegetable  Seeds,  each 
All  nigh  grade  and  Northern  Grown.  Beau¬ 
tiful  new  illustrated  Seed  Catalogue,  giv¬ 
ing  prices  and  everything  in  Seeds  for  the 
flower  and  vegetable  garden,  FREE  with 
either  10c  order.  Send  today. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.,  Dept.B,  JACKSON.  MICH. 


50c  SEED/ 

DOE-BILL 

FREE 

Send  us  to-day,  your  name  and 
address  on  a  postal  and  we  win  mail  you  FREE 
our  handsome  Illustrated  Seed  Catalog  containing 
Due  Rill  and  plan  good  for  Stic  worth  of  Flower  or 
y  ogotablo  Seeds  FREE.  Y our  selection  to  introduce 

The  Best  Northern  Grown  Seeds 

direct  from  grower  to  planter,  from  Saginaw  Valley 
SeedGardens.  Seed  Potatoes,  Vegetable, Flower. 
Field  Seeds  and  Plants, 

100,000  PAOKAOEB  BXED8  rXEB 

^on  above  plan.  Write  quick.  Send  names 
k  of  neighbors  who  buy  seeds.  |ioo  cash  fof  ' 

-■  best  list.  See  the  catalogue.  .  ^ 

-Harry  If.  Itamnond  Seed  Co.,  Ltd. 

Box  i  2.  Bay  City,  Hleh. 

*0% 


HARRIS’  SEEDS 


From  the  Grower  to  the  Sower 


WholOMls  Prices  to  All.  They  are  not 
.  ,  “cheap  seeds,”  but  the  best  seeds  grown, 

at  prices  which  dealers  often  have  to  pay  for  seeds  not  so  Rood.  We  raise  them  on  our  own  farm 
and  save  middlemen's  profits.  We  raise  Vasetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Seed  Potatoes  and  al» 
Kinds  of  Farm  SeedSt  I^arge  Catalogue  freea  Don’t  miss  seeing  it.  Send  us  your  address  wow 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  COs,  Moreton  Farm,  Coldwater,  Ns  Y. 
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Spraying  Grapevines  and  Cherries. 

R.  D.,  Evans  City,  Pa.— Will  an  application 
of  crude  petroleum  to  grapevines  and 
cherry  trees  before  the  buds  swell  be  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  vines  or  trees?  Would  such 
an  application  be  a  preventive  of  rot?  Can 
you  suggest  a  better  remedy? 

Ana. — Petroleum  does  not  often  injure 
cherry  trees  if  properly  sprayed  on  as 
the  buds  swell,  and  is  most  efidcient  in 
clearing  off  scales  and  injurious  dor¬ 
mant  insects.  It  has  apparently  some 
slight  effect  in  restraining  the  rot,  but 
is  far  inferior  to  copper  sulphate  solu¬ 
tion,  four  pounds  sulphate  to  50  gallons 
of  water,  to  he  followed  after  blossoms 
fall  with  Bordeaux  Mixture,  four  pounds 
copper  sulphate  and  four  pounds  lime  to 
50  gallons  of  water.  This  may  with 
great  advantage  be  repeated  when  fruit 
is  half  grown,  and  again  just  before  it 
begins  to  color.  Petroleum  is  rarely 
used  on  grapevines,  as  they  are  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  scale  infection  on  account  of 
their  deciduous  bark.  It  would  probably 
not  injure  the  vines  when  so  applied,  but 
\z  would  be  of  doubtful  benefit. 

An  Attack  of  Cowpox. 

,)/.  L.  U.,  Orafton,  Cal.— My  neighbor  tells 
me  his  cows  have  a  disease  he  calls  cow- 
pox.  He  also  says  that  his  milkers  have 
the  same  disease,  until  they  can  hardly 
milk.  Is  it  advisable  to  sell  the  milk  from 
these  cows  to  private  families  or  to  the 
creamery?  Is  there  a  remedy  that  you 
could  recommend? 

Ans. — True  cowpox  is  quite  a  serious 
disease,  running  a  course  similar  to 
smallpox,  but  is  much  less  dangerous, 
seldom  causing  death.  The  attenuated 
virus  of  cowpox  is  now  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  used  for  vaccination  as  a  preven¬ 
tive  of  smallpox.  It  is  doubtful  wheth¬ 
er  the  cows  and  their  milkers  have  gen¬ 
uine  cowpox,  but  probably  some  stub¬ 
born  eruption.  It  the  sores  on  both  man 
and  animals  are  thoroughly  washed  two 
or  three  times  a  day  with  a  solution  of 
20  grains  each  corrosive  sublimate  and 
table  salt  to  one  quart  of  water  they 
should  soon  heal.  Use  no  salves  except 
pure  vaseline  or  lanoline  applied  when 
healing  begins.  This  solution  is  poison¬ 
ous  if  taken  in  the  stomach,  and  should 
be  kept  in  a  secure  place. 

Rheumatic  Pullets. 

B.  B.,  Ansonia,  O.—l  have  a  flock  of  about 
05  Black  Ijangsham  pullets.  They  are  In  a 
room  14x36  feet;  the  building  is  double 
weather-boarded  with  paper  between  and 
is  plastered.  Their  roosting-poles  are  at 
the  east  and  west  ends  of  the  building,  and 
are  about  314  feet  from  the  floor.  1  have 
boards  laid  up  for  the  fowls  to  wa-lk  up 
and  down  on.  The  floor  is  covered  with 
straw,  which  is  being  removed  once  in  two 
or  three  weeks,  and  replaced  by  new.  In 
the  morning  I  feed  them  small  grain,  such 
as  wheat  and  oats,  scattered  in  the  straw. 
At  noon  they  have  a  warm  mash  consist¬ 
ing  of  cut  Alfalfa  hay,  ground  wheat  and 
in  evening  warm  corn;  I  give  them 
plenty  of  sweet  milk,  fresh  buttermilk  and 
clean  water  to  drink,  and  once  or  twice  a 
week  I  feed  them  a  sliced  beet.  They  also 
have  meat  scraps  and  plenty  of  grit;  free 
range;  I  am  getting  from  20  to  25  eggs  a 
day.  For  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  on 
arriving  at  the  coop  in  the  morning  some 
of  the  fowls  are  unable  to  walk;  they  hob¬ 
ble  around  on  their  foot  and  lower  leg. 
They  eat  and  drink  and  do  not  seem  sick, 
but  they  have  no  use  of  their  legs.  Some¬ 
times  they  will  be  this  way  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  till  evening  are  better,  and  again 
the  trouble  appears  in  the  evening  and  till 
morning  they  are  better,  but  one  hobbled 
around  two  or  three  days  and  I  killed  her. 
1  examined  her  closely  but  found  nothing 
I  thought  to  be  the  cause.  Am  I  giving 
them  the  right  kind  of  care,  and  feeding 
the  right  kind  of  feed? 

Ans. — These  hens  act  as  though  they 
had  rheumatism,  and  unless  sure  there 
was  no  dampness  in  the  house  we 
would  doctor  the  hens  for  rheumatism 
by  giving  a  pinch  of  salicylate  of  soda 
in  their  drinking  water  to  the  sick  ones. 
A  house  as  well  built  as  this  one  must 
be  well  ventilated  by  having  the  doors 
and  windows  opened  every  day  that  will 
permit  it,  in  order  to  dry  the  walls  and 
prevent  rheumatism.  The  feed  seems  to 
be  all  right,  and  the  egg  record  is  very 
good.  Another  trouble  frequently  seen 
among  hens  that  are  laying,  which  is 
sometimes  thought  to  be  rheumatism,  is 
caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  passing 
egg  on  some  nerve  which  causes  partial 
paralysis,  but  when  the  egg  is  laid  the 
ben  is  all  right  again,  white  a  rice. 


Setting  a  Montana  Orchard. 

J.  H.  L.,  Great  Falls,  Mont.— In  planting 
apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  cherries,  etc., 
how  deep  may  I  set  them  safely?  In  this 
arid  State  If  set  too  near  the  surface  I  am 
afraid  they  would  soon  burn  up  without 
irrigation.  I  expect  at  times  to  carry  water 
to  them  from  a  well.  How  large  must  the 
holes  be?  How  should  they  be  trimmed— 
root  and  stem?  That  is,  how  much  ought 
to  be  cut  off  of  the  branches  and  roots? 
Could  you  print  illustrations  explaining 
same?  Name  some  cheap  practical  book 
on  the  above  subject. 

Ans. — The  trees  should  be  set  about 
the  same  depth  that  they  stood  in  the 
nursery.  It  would  be  unwise  to  set  them 
more  than  two  or  three  inches  deeper 
even  in  the  dry  climate  of  Montana.  A 
mulch  of  straw  or  some  coarse  litter  for 
a  distance  of  two  feet  or  more  about 
the  trees  will  help  to  keep  the  soil 
moist.  The  holes  should  be  dug  about 
three  feet  in  diameter  and  a  foot  deep. 
Rich,  mellow  soil  should  be  put  in  them 
when  the  trees  are  planted.  The  roots 
should  be  cut  back  very  little  and  the 
tops  of  apple  and  pear  trees  should  have 
their  last  year’s  growth  pruned  back 
about  one-half.  Peach,  plum  and  cherry 
trees  should  have  their  branches  cut 
back  more  severely,  leaving  only  mere 
stubs.  Illustrations  of  proper  pruning 
of  young  trees  appeared  on  page  142. 
Principles  of  Fruit  Growing  gives  good 
directions  for  planting  trees,  and  this 
book  can  be  had  from  this  office;  price 
$1.25.  H.  e.  V.  I). 


The  President 

The  finest  new  strawberry  now  on  the 
market.  Largest  size  and  brightest  color. 
Send  for  circular.  Price,  $10  per  hundred. 
$3  per  dozen,  by  mail. 

THOMAS  R.  HUNT, 

Originator.  Lambertville,  N.  J 


Strawberry  Plants 

and  Seed  Potatoes. 

How  to  Grow  Biggest  Crops. 
Finest  Fruit. 


DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Send  for  it.  Bargains  in  New 
Varieties. 

FLANSBURGH  &  PEIRSON, 
Leslie,  Mich. 


Money  in  Strawberries 

'  If  tou  get  Good  Plants.  One  of  my  cns- , 
[  tomers  the  past  season  sold  $600  worth  of  i 
I  Strawberries  from  one  acre.  I  sold  him  the  ' 
•  plants  for  $20.  Vou  can  do  the  same  if  you  buy  [ 
'  the  best — and  that’s  the  kind  I  have.  Cata- , 
[  logue  1  H.  LiIGHTFOOT,  Chattanooga, Tenn. 


ni  lUC’Q  DDinC  ThenewSTRAW 

ULIlC  O  rniULi  berry  contains 

more  points  of  excellence  than  any  other 
variety  Introduced  In  recent  years.  Forty 
other  varieties  of  Choice  Stock,  etc. 

Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 

John  W.  Hall,  Marion  Sta.,  Md. 


eiG  STRAVI/BERRtES. 

Fine  var  es  of  strawberries  are  my  specialty.  With 
an  e:<>  oeof  2f)7':)ar8 1  have  selected  and  perfected 
a  list  of  1  adi  ‘an,  nest  sorts.  A  fine  selection  of 
Raspberries  and  Bl.^ckberrles,  Currants, 
Grapes,  etc.  Bveryt  1  g  true  to  name,  guaranteed. 
Sen  for  fre .  catalo'iue  t>day. 

D.  BRANDT,  Box  300,  Bremen,  Ohio. 


BEST  NEW  and 
Standard  Straw’by, 
Ras’byand  Blk’by. 
Plants,  Vigorous,  Heavy  Rooted  and  True  to 
Name.  Guaranteed  to  reach  you  in  good  condition. 
High  quality,  and  low  prices.  Large  catalogue  FREE 
A.  R.  WESTON  &  Co.,  Box  G,  Bridgman,  Mlch.« 


Qur  Strawberry  Plants  pay  you  to  plant.  They  are 
grown  on  new  land,  and  the  best  soil  in  the 
world.  Every  plant  is  sure  to  grow  and  produce  large 
crops  of  big  berries  Our  catalogue  Is  different  from 
any  other,  and  do  not  forget  that  the  new  Cardinal 
Raspberry  Is  a  winner.  Catalogue  free. 

P.  W.  DIXON,  Holton,  Kan. 


'The  New  Auto  Strawberry — 110  per  M.  The 
*  Iiargest,  Most  Productive,  Marketable  Strawberry 
Grown.  Fruited  three  seasons  with  perfect  success. 
Great  Money  Maker.  Plants  in  quantity.  Also  all 
other  leading  varieties. 

JNO.  M.  RICKARDS  &  SON,  Camden,  DeL 


I  II A  AC  the  strawberry  for  which  I  was  awarded 
LllwHw  a  medal  at  Pan-American  Exposition. 
About  60  choice  varieties:  $2.25  to  $2.50  per  1,0<X).  Send 
for  estimate  of  varieties  wanted.  Catalogue  free. 
W.  8.  TODD,  Greenwood,  DeL 


Fairfield  Strawberry^*eL?y  a  wiek  earue; 

than  Michel’s  Early, 50c.  per  dozen,  by  mail.  Circular 
free.  STANTON  B.  COLE,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.« 


Beekt  Fkuits.— My  190.3  catalogue  tells  the  whole 
story  about  growing  60  varieties  of  berry  fruits  and 
prices.  B.  F.  Smith,  Drawer  C.,  Lawrence, Kan. 


eRAPE  VINES 

Cvmtnta.  OooMbGxrlest  BImIe- 
bcrrlMy  jEtaapberrl*^  Straw- 
berrlea.  Price  List  FREB. 

Send  t«  itamp  for  tlloitratcd  dueriptlT* 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.  Fredonli,  N.  Y. 


Premo 
Dewberry 

The  eArlleftt  and  moAt  prodnottve 
BUckberry  variety.  Very  lar^e,  jet 
hlaekp  Arm  and  solid.  Crop  ripens  rap¬ 
idly.  This  la  the  berry  to  plant  for 
protJt.Writ«atonce  for  price.4  and  parUcuiars. 

Myer  A  Son,  Brtdjt^vUle  NurserleSf 
Brid^evllley  Del* 


Rhubarb  Roots 

Linnaeu.s,  Victoria  and  Queen.  Send  for  prices 
stating  quantity  wanted.  Also  Asparagus  Roots. 
EUGENE  WILLETT,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


REST  SMALL  FRUITS. 

mL9  Standard  and  improved  varieties  of  Raspberries» 
Blackberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Grapes,  Strawlierrics, 
•to.  ETtry  pUnt  grown  and  gu»r»tit««d  bj  m*.  Ship  only  oImd,  vlgoroui, 
w«ll  rooted,  froth  dug  pUnte  tbnt  girt  rttulte .  Write  for  Ute  eatelog. 

Allen  L,  Wood,  Wholesale  Grower,  Rochester.N.Y. 


PEACH  TREES  General  assortment,  $2  to  $3  per  lOO, 


Circular  free. 


Also  plum,  pear  and  cherry  trees. 
R.  S.  Johnston,  Box  4,  Stockley,Del. 


TpCCO~One  dollar’s  worth  up  at  whole.sale  prices; 
I  ntLO  secure  variety  now,  Spring  payment;  80- 
page  catalogue.  G.  C.  STONE,  Wholesale  Nurseries, 
Dausvllle,  N.  Y.  Established  35  years. 


THOUSAND 


PEACH  TREES.  But  Hriditi, 

a.s  many  Apples,  Plums,  Cherry, 
Etc.,  cheap.  Catalogue  free. 
WOODVIEW  NURSERIES,  MT.  HOLLY  SPRINGS,  P*. 


mr MICHIGAN  mEs 


n»*"  That’s  why  we 
best  fruited,  bearin^f 


are  **bred  for  bearlni 

cut  all  buds  from  the 
trees.  It  also  insures  stock  true  to  name  and 
variety.  Over  three  million  trees — 913  acres. 
All  new  and  standard  varieties  of  Apple, 
Peach,  Pear, Plum,  Quince,  etc.  Also  orna¬ 
mental  trees  and  shrubs.  We  sell  direct  at 
wholesale  prices*  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

WEST  MICHIGAN  NURSERIES, 

Box  54,  Bentoa  Harbor,  nich* 


SWEET 

TREES 

GROW 

AND 

BEAR 

FRUIT. 


The  Superior  quality  of  our 
stock,  all  grown  by  ourselves, 
has  given  us  a  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  business  for  34  years. 
Buy  once,  always  a  patron.  Right 
now  our  great  nurseries  are  filled 
with  the  smoothest,  healthiest,  heft 
rooted  fruit  tree  stock  in  the  world. 
All  the  fruits,  all  the  approved  var¬ 
ieties,  fvith  vines,  shrubs,  etc. 
Write  for  I  atest  catalogue. 

Geo.  A.  Sweet  N  ursery  Oo., 

Box  160&  DanavlUe,  N.  Y. 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 
BarJestNun^ry.  OTHERS  FAIL 


'Fruit  Book  Free.  Result  of  78  year,’  experience 

'stare  BROi .  Louisiana,  Mo.;  Oonsvilte.  N.  Y.;  Ek 


Specialties:  Apple,  16c;  Peach,  12c;  Cherry,  15c,  Small  fruit  planu, 
Roses,  vines.  100-page  catalogue  free.  2  New  Red  Cross  currants 
lOo.  Secrets  of  Frutt  Growlnst  photos,  10c.  Copy 
Green's  Frnit  Grower  free.  Good  siuary  paid  for  work  at  home. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.V. 


Northern-Grown  FruitTrees 

Grown  In  the  best  section  of  northern  New  York. 
Hardy,  thrifty  and  well  grown.  “Highest  quality; 
lowest  price.’’  Headquarters  for  Facklng  Deal¬ 
ers’  Orders.  75,000  Peaches,  large  stock  of  Apples, 
Pears,  Cherries  and  Plums;  three  grades.  Send  for 
my  free  and  Interesting  Spring  Catalogue.  Valuable 
Premium  with  early  orders. 

MARTIN  WAHL,  Dept.  H,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


DWYER’S  1903  SPRING  CATALOGUE 

Two  Hundred  Acres  of  Hardy  Fruits  and  Ornamentals. 

Reliable  descriptions;  perfect  illustrations  and  beautiful  colored  plates.  T.  J.  Dwyer’s  Book  on 
Hardy  Trees,  Plants  and  Vines  50  cents.  This  work  will  be  sent  postpaid,  free,  for  all  Spring 
orders.  The  Catalogue  is  free.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  Orange  County  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.Y. 


STRAWBERRY 


Raspberry  and  Blackberry  Plants.  A  large! 
and  fine  stock.  All  of  the  best  new  and  old  I 
standard  varieties. 


plants  as  well  as  seeds  are  the  best.  Our  Catalogue  is  valuable,  both  in  information  and  low  | 
price  of  stock.  Don’t  fail  to  send  for  it.  It  may  be  worth  dollars  to  you. 

04VfO  KNIGHT  A  SON,  Sawyet,  Mich. 


“STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  GROW” 


The  best  Standatd  Varieties  and  many  of  the  newef  soris  at  reasonable 
prices.  Descriptive  Catalogue  with  Cultural  Instructions  Free. 

C.  E.  WHITTEN’S  NURSERIES,  BRIDGMAN,  MICH. 


I  nnn  nnn  strawberry  plants 

I  _  them.  Thompson’s  Karliest,  Mark,  ] 

*  y  Aroma  will  prolong  the  season  from  5  t( 


100  Varieties.  If  you  wish  the 
best  and  earliest,  yoix  must  plant 
Mrs.  Mark  Hanna,  Howell  and 
to  6  weeks.  300,000  Early  Jersey 

Wakefield  Cabbage  and  Lettuce  Plants  ready  to  plant  any  time.  Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias, 
Tobacco  Dust,  etc.  Address  Originator,  MARK  T.  THOMPSON,  RiO  ViSta,  Va. 


PHOTOGRAPH  ALBUM  and 

combined  showing  20  or  more  of  the  most 
practical,  conservative,  distinguished  large 
orchardists  in  this  and  other  States  who  plant  my  Trees,  who  have  extensive  Fruiting 
Orchards  of  them.  I  promise  best  care  and  best  values  in  Fruit  Trees  of  all  kinds;  will 


FRUIT  CATALOG 


convince  you  if  you  will  let  me. 
treatise  (13  pages)  on  Peach  Culture. 


Get  catalogue  now,  it  is  free,  together  with  a 

WILEY,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


ataiogui 

Ha  Sa 


THE  YORK  IMPERIAL 

is  for  many  reasons  the  best  win¬ 
ter  apple  grown.  Tree  stands 
the  most  rigorous  climate  and 
bea»s  enormous  quantities  of 
bright  red.  good  sized,  fine  fla¬ 
vored,  juicy  fruit.  Second  to  no 
other  variety  for  orchard  profit. 

HARRISON’S 


NURSERIES 


HIELEY  PEACH 

is  a  prime  favorite  on  account  of  its  early 
ripening  of  beautiful  colored,  rich,  juicy 
fruit.  Treeis  hardy;  fruitis  an  excellent 
keeper  and  most  popular  on  the  market. 

Write  for  catalogue  showing  many 
other  excellent  varieties  of  apples,  peach¬ 
es,  Kieffer  Standard  and  other  pears 
grapes,  etc.  Mailed  free. 

I,  Box  29,  Berlin,  Md. 


Almost  half  a  century  of  fair  dealing  has  given  our  products  that  prom¬ 
inence  which  merit  deserves.  We  still  offer  everything  of  the  best  for 

Orchard,  Vineyard,  Lawn,  Street,  Garden  and  Green¬ 
house.  Seeds,  Plants,  Roses,  Bulbs,  Small  Trees,  Etc., 

sent  by  mail  postpaid,  larger  by  express  or  freight,  safe  arrival  and  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Elegant  168  page  catalogue  free,  send  for  it  and  see 
what  values  we  give  for  a  little  money.  49  years,  44  greenhouses,  1 ,000 acres. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 


Box  202.  Painesville,  Ohio. 


TREES 


tf'O  I  PLUM  and  PEACH;  healthy,  true  to  name 

JJCl  IvfvF  and  Fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale 
prices.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  list  of  wants  for 
special  price.  Address  KELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  1,  Geneva,  New  York. 


Jh 


WAUKEGAN  NURSERIES 


Evergreen  and  Ornamental  Trees 


Fruit  Trees,  Shade  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Etc. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 


R.  DOUGLAS’  SONS, 

VTTTTVVVVV.TV 


WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 


February  28 
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;  Ruralisms  ; 

9w  ▼  ▼  ^  yr  ▼  'w’^m 

NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Resistant  Cow  Peas. — That  great  soil 
restorer,  the  cow  pea,  is  attacked  in  por¬ 
tions  of  the  South,  where  it  is  of  great¬ 
est  value,  by  the  wilt  disease  and  root- 
knot,  two  dangerous  affections  that  se¬ 
verely  check  growth  and  even  cause  the 
death  of  the  plants  before  maturity.  The 
first  is  most  deadly,  but  is  as  yet  nearly 
confined  to  the  upper  Gulf  States.  It  is 
caused  by  a  fungus  that  enters  the  small 
roots  when  the  plants  are  two  or  three 
weeks  old,  and  grows  up  through  the 
tissues,  choking  off  the  water  and  sap 
supply,  until  the  leaves  drop  and  the 
stalks  die,  after  which  reproductive 
spores  of  the  organism  are  freely  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  surface  to  perpetuate  the 
trouble.  It  is  closely  allied  to  the  wilts 
of  cotton  and  of  the  watermelon,  both 
of  which  seem  to  be  spreading  rapidly 
and  gaining  in  destructiveness,  but  are 
not  communicable  to  or  from  the  cow 


of  living  plants,  or  even  go  out  and 
wander  in  the  soil  until  they  find  a 
fresh  root  to  their  liking.  They  pene¬ 
trate  into  ■  the  tissues  and  cause  the 
galls  or  enlargements,  in  which  they 
live  and  increase.  These  galls  are  quite 
different  from- the  beneficial  root-tuber¬ 
cles,  sheltering  nitrogen  bacteria,  found 
so  plentifully  on  the  roots  of  cow  peas, 
clovers  and  other  leguminous  plants, 
and  appear  to  be  entirely  harmful.  This 
minute  organism  is  not  a  true  worm,  and 
is  classed  by  entomologists  as  a  nema¬ 
tode.  It  looks  so  much  like  a  little  trans¬ 
lucent  eel  under  the  microscope  that  the 
florists’  name  of  “eel-worm”  seems  quite 
appropriate.  One’s  liking  is  not  increas¬ 
ed  by  learning  it  is  nearly  related  to  the 
trichina  of  pork,  the  thought  of  which 
is  everywhere  a  household  terror. 

Can’t  Stand  Muoii  Cold. — Eel-worms 
like  a  moderate  temperature,  and  are 
seriously  harmed  by  excessive  tempera¬ 
tures,  high  or  low.  They  are,  in  common 
with  other  disease  organisms,  frequent¬ 
ly  eradicated  from  greenhouse  soils  by 
heat  sterilization,  either  by  steaming  or 
baking  the  soil,  and  on  the  other  hand 
they  cannot  exist  long  in  a  freezing 
temperature  and  therefore  are  not  likely 
to  do  much  harm  where  frosts  penetrate 
the  soil  a  few  inches,  so  we  may  con¬ 
tinue  growing  in  the  North  the  usual 
early  maturing  varieties  of  cow  pea  so  as 
to  get  the  maximum  development  in  our 
short  seasons. 


pea  by  those  plants.  These  wilt  dis¬ 
eases  cannot  be  cured  after  plants  are 
infected,  nor  can  the  soil  be  rid  of  the 
germs  by  any  known  means  except  pro¬ 
longed  cropping,  with  plants  in  which 
the  fungus  cannot  thrive.  Experiments 
seem  to  show  that  the  cotton  and  melon 
wilts  remain  active  in  the  soil  for  at 
least  seven  years  after  the  last  crop  of 
the  preferred  host  plant  has  been  grown, 
so  that  the  outlook  for  rapid  starvation 
of  the  Cow'-pea  wilt  is  not  encouraging, 
though  the  matter  has  not  yet  been 
fully  worked  out. 

Pla-Sick  Lands. — When  the  soil  is  so 
thoroughly  infested  with  the  wilt  fun¬ 
gus  that  cow  peas  cannot  grow  the  land 
is  said  to  be  “pea-sick,”  and  their  cul¬ 
ture  must  be  abandoned.  The  only  re¬ 
lated  legumes  that  can  be  successfully 
grown  in  pea-sick  soil  are  the  Florida 
beggar-weed,  Desmodium  molle.  Soy 
beans.  Hairy  vetches  or  Velvet  beans, 
none  of  which  meets  the  wants  of  south¬ 
ern  cultivators  very  well,  so  an  effort 
was  made  to  find  a  cow  pea  variety  im¬ 
mune  or  at  least  strongly  resistant  to 
the  wilt  fungus.  T.  S.  Williams,  Mo- 
netta,  S.  C.,  called  the  attention  of  the 
experts  of  the  National  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  August,  1900,  to  a  variety 
cultivated  by  him  that  seemed  to  have 
the  desired  qualities.  Since  then  quite 
thorough  experiments  have  fully  demon¬ 
strated  its  resistant  qualities  not  only  to 
the  wilt,  but  to  the  more  widely  dis¬ 
seminated  eel-worm  or  root-knot. 

A  Touoii  CusTOMEiL — This  pea  has 
been  named  the  Iron,  probably  from  the 
resistant  character  of  its  tissues.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  just  what 
qualities  of  vital  development  are  com¬ 
bined  in  the  Iron  cow  pea  successfully 
to  defy  the  attacks  of  both  animal  and 
vegetable  disease  organisms.  There  are 
doubtles.s  peculiar  cell  reactions  so  ob¬ 
scure  that  modern  science  cannot  yet  de¬ 
tect  them,  but  the  comforting  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  the  diseases  are  able  to  make 
so  little  headway  In  this  variety  that  re¬ 
liable  crops  are  raised.- -  The  Department 
has  conducted,  extensive"  trials  with  this 
pea,  and  distributed  it  widely  the  past 
season.  The  concensus  of  opinion  is 
that  it  is  practically-immune  to  the  root- 
knot  organism  and  only  slightly  injured 
by  the  wilt  disease  even  when  planted 
in  soil  so  thoroughly  infected  that  other 
tested  varieties  come  to  nothing.  The 
Iron  pea  is  a  compact  and  vigorous'  va¬ 
riety  of  the  Clay  type.  It  is  not  as  pro¬ 
ductive  of  forage  as  some  others,  and 
ripens  its  seeds  through  a  long  season, 
so  that  it  is  only  well  adapted  to.  .locali¬ 
ties  having  a  long  season,  Mit  seems  cer¬ 
tainly  to  offer  a  solution  of  the  difficulty 
of  growing  the  invaluable  cow  pea  on 
the  pea-sick  lands  of  the  South. 

The  Detestable  Eel-Worm. — The 
root-knot  trouble  of  the  cow  pea  is 
shared  by  other  valuable  cultivated 
plants,  such  as  the  cabbage,  melon, 
grape,  tomato  and  many  others  in  warm 
climates  and  the  violet,  rose,  cucumber 
and  tomato  in  greenhouses  in  the  North. 
It  is  characterized  by  dropsical  swell¬ 
ings  and  tumors  on  the  roots,  greatly 
deranging  their  functions  and  diminish¬ 
ing  the  vitality  of  the  entire  plant.  These 
swellings  are  caused  by  the  irritation  of 
multitudes  of  little  transparent  worm¬ 
like  animals,  so  constituted  that  they 
can  force  their  way  through  the  cells 


The  Iron  Cow  Pea  in  New  Jersey. — 
Seeds  of  the  Iron  cow  pea  furnished  by 
the  National  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  were  planted  on  the  Rural  Grounds 
as  received,  June  7,  just  one  week  after 
our  usual  plantings  of  Early  Black  were 
made.  The  Iron  peas  caught  up  with 
the  Black  in  growth  by  the  end  of  the 
month,  but  never  greatly  surpassed 
them.  The  season  was  cool  and  rainy  in 
character,  greatly  retarding  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  heat-loving  plants.  The  Iron 
peas  were  covered  with  dense  dark  green 
foliage,  with  a  bluish  tinge  throughout 
their  growth,  but  did  not  bloom  early 
enough  to  ripen  seeds  and  developed 
very  few  nitrogen  tubercles  on  the  roots. 
The  Early  Black  was  yellow  and  stunt¬ 
ed,  most  of  the  time  but  ripened  a  good 
crop  of  seeds  and  was  well  covered  with 
the  desired  tubercles.  After  four  years’ 
comparative  trial  we  find  it  best  suited 
to  our  climate  and  conditions. 

More  Resistant  Plants. — It  is  in¬ 
ferred  that  Government  and  experiment 
station  plant  breeders  will  take  in  hand 
the  selection  or  production  of  resistant 
varieties  of  the  many  plants  seriously 
affected  with  root-knot  and  the  wilt  dis¬ 
eases.  This  is  being  done  with  much 
promise  of  success  in  the  case  of  the 
Cotton  wilt  as  well  as  the  cow-pea  dis¬ 
eases,  and  in  time  we  may  have  a  lot  of 
good  varieties  reasonably  free  from  these 
pests  wherever  grown.  w.  v.  f. 


BOTTLE  RABIES 

Bottle  babies  are  so  likeb, 
to  get  tliin.  What  can  !)( 
done  More  milk,  contlenset. 
milk,  watered  milk,  househok' 
mi.xtures — try  them  all.  Thei' 
try  a  little  Scott’"  Emulsion  ii 
the  bottle. 

It  does  for  babies  what  i( 
does  for  old  folk.s — ejives  new 
firm  flesh  and  strong  life 
You’ll  be  pleased  with  the  rc 
suit.  It  takes  only  a  little  ii 
milk  to  make  baby  fat. 

\\  L'llsend  you  a  little  to  try,  if  you  like. 

SCOTT.  &  liOW'XE,  409  Pearl  street,  New  Vurl. 


Tliere  will  be  no  trouble  about  the  profits  if 
you  spray  your  trees  and  vines  with  a 

Hardie  Spray  Pump 

This  hig-h.g^ade  machine  has  large  ball 
valves,  adjustable  plunger,  mechanical  agi¬ 
tator  and  nozzles  that  make  the  finest  spray. 
Each  of  the  working  parts  Ik  nmde  of 
Heavy  Brass  so  accurately  fitted  that 
there  is  no  friction, 

That's  Why  They  Work  so  Easy* 

Our  catalogue  tells  you  all  about  it* 

The  Hardie  Spray  Pump  Mfg,  Co. 
54  lArned  St.,  Detroit,  Mieli* 
aud  Windsor,  Canada* 


SINGLE  BARREL  SHOTGUNS 

are  acknowledged  as  superior  to  many 
on  the  market.  They  are  good  hard 
shooters,  thoroughly  made  and  reliable 

Prices  Range  from  $7.50  to  $12.00 

We  also  make  a  Double  Barrel  Gun, 
the  best  of  its  cla.ss,  for  ISUS.OO. 

Nearly  every  dealer  in  sporting  goods  and 
hardware  can  supply  our  firearms.  If  you 
cannot  find  them,  we  will  ship  direct  (ex¬ 
press  paid)  on  receipt  of  price. 

Send  for  12S-page  illustrated  catalogue. 

J.  STEVENS  A^S&  TOOL  GO. 

No.  775  Main  Street. 
CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


ARROW  BRAND 


ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO. 

136  Water  St.,  New  York. 


Asphalt 
Ready  Koohng 

can  be  very 
advantageous¬ 
ly  applied  on 
SILOS.  Farm 
BiiiliUngs  or 
Slieds  by  any 
handy  man.e 
Send  for  free 
samples. 


A  Golden  Rule 
of  Agriculture: 

Be  good  to  your  land  and  your  crop 
will  be  good.  Plenty  of 

Potash 


in  the  fertilizer  spells  quality 
and  quantity  in  the  har-  . 
vest.  Write  us  and  ’ 

we  will  send  you, 

/ree,  by  next  mail, 
our  money  winning 
books. 

QEBMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  Street, 

New  York. 


A.. 


PUMP^  ^SPRAY. 

OD«»tatime.  ISiecondspumplsf 
charts  with  atiougb  air  to  rua 

The  Auto-Spray 

10  mlautef  and  cover  ^  acre.  Per¬ 
fectly  Automatic,  operator  merely 
ivalkfl  and  directs  aotxle.  Bpray  from 
fine  mlittoiolidstream.  Any  boy  can 
work  it.  Brass  working  and  contact 
MTts  make  it  perfect  working  and 
durable.  For  poultry  bouses,  vines, 
trees,  etc.  CaUlo|  P,free.  Shows  the 
best  lineofallsiie,  all  purpose  spray¬ 
ers  made.  Write  for  agency. 
E.C.BROWN  &COMPANY, 

B.............  U  W 


IT  MEANS  FULL  FRUITING 


^  IJ|JM  I  yAND  FINE  FLOWERS. 

About  the  only  pumps  worth  using  arei 
those  that  mechanically  mix  the  liquid  and 

a  ^  clem  the  itreloer  to  prcTcnt  clogsiog  uid  stopping  eprej.  Tb.  ^ 

Empire  King,  Orchard  Monarch  and  Garfieid^B 

are  that  kind.  They  are  easiest  and  fastestln  the  field,  they  make  the  finestapray 
and  they  are  the  only  sprayert  with  automatlo  at^tators  and  strainer  clea^n^; 
brushes.  They  do  not  bum  and  spoil  obe  foliage  by  applying  too  much  poison  in  M 
•pots,  and  every  part  gets  its  due  proportion.  To  be  euie  of  being  *igbt  send  for  JL  Kjnid 
•ur  book  of  Instructions  on  spraying,  formulas,  etc.  Hailed  free  for  the  asking, 


FIELD  FO£€£ 


%  IIU  St..,  Klmira,  N*  T, 


GAIN  ACRES 

ly  clearing  that  stumpy  piece 
i  laiid.»THE  UEBCIILES 


^  -w  ,  Stump  Puller  pullaanystomp 

time,  iaoor  and  money. 

OuttiogFREE.  Hercules  Mfg.  Cd^,.  Dipt  pg Centerville,  lows. 


Monarch  Stump  Puller 

Will  pull  fr-foot  stump  In  three  mluutes. 
Guaranteed  to  stand  250, UOU  lbs.  strain. 
For  Illustrated  catalogue  and  dlsoounts 


address  MONARCH  GRUBBER  CO.,  Lone  Tree.  la. 


The  Pump 
that  Pumps 


SPRAY  I 
PUMPS 


Double- actii^ 
Lift,  Power,  Tank 
and  Bpray 

PUMPS 

Store  Ladders,  eto. 
Bam  Door  Hangers. 

HAYTOOls 

of  all  kinds.  Write 
for  Oir’s  and  Prices, 
r.  E.  MYERS  A 
BBO..  Ashland,  O. 


IT  PAYS  TO  SPRAY 

•Ten  under  ordinary  oondiUons  and  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  j 
it  pays  especially  well  toepray  when  you  cando  the  work 
perfectly  aud  cower  thirty  acres  a  day  with  the 

PiRFEGTION  Iftsva., 

either  hand  or  horse  power.  Pump  Is  positive  in  action  and  1 
.  never  loses  force*  Liquid  does  not  enter  the  working  parte  j 
of  the  pump  to  corrode  it.  Simple,  easily  adjusted  | 
andoperat^.  Tne  manufacturer  has  spent  twelve  i 
*’  years  in  brining  it  to  its  present  state  of  perfec-  j 
tion.  Sprays^^esuz  and  all  mixtures  without  I 
^trouble  or  waste.  W  rite  for  free  catalog.  We  also  | 
make  the  Improved  Riggs  j 
Plows  and  FurroweTs.  1 
THOST^S  PEPPLEBI 
^Bez  37  lilghUtown  I 


MiMiuii&i 


Fruit  Packages 

Send  postal  for  our  latest  catalogue  of 
Climax  Baskets  aud  Bushel  Stave  Baskets 
for  Peaches,  Grapes,  Melons,  and  other 
finiits  and  products.  Low 
^delivered  prices  quoted 
on  carloads  of  12, (X)0 
or  more  peach  or 
grape  Climax, 
6,000  or  more  mel¬ 
on  Climax,  or  on 
100  or  more  dozen 
Bushel  Baskets, 
all  with  covers. 

The  Pierce-Williams  €0., 
South  Uaven,  Mich. 


m  The  No.  72  '‘Planet  Jr.”  A 

Two  Row  Pivot  Wheel  Cultivator, 
Plow.Kuirower  and  Rldgerls  the  ton- 
B  satlon  for  1903,  for  with  it  one  man  with 
W  two  boreea  can  cultivate  perfectly  two  M 
*  rows  at  ons  passage  any  distance  apart  S 
V  from  28  to  44  inches,  even  if  the  rows  are  of  1 
r  irregular  width.  It  has  one  lever  for  regulat-  ' 
Ing  the  depth  in  front  by  means  of  a  hinged 
■  tongue.  The  machine  can  also  be  balanced  so  as 
to  suit  It  to  any  weight  driver  and  entirely  re¬ 
lieve  neck  pressure  on  the  horses — such  an  ob¬ 
jectionable  feature  In  most  sulky  cultivators. 


It  has  also  two  levers  for  regulating  separately 
the  depth  of  the  two  gangs  in  the  rear,  and  two 
for  changing  the  width  of  each  gang  separately 
while  In  motion,  to  accommodate  the  tool  to  the 
varying  width  of  the  rows.lt  has  our  famous  pivot 
axle, which  makes  It  so  easy  of  control  by  the  op¬ 
erator,  and  it  Is  provided  with  furrowers  and 


ridgers  in  addition  to  the  cultivating  teeth. 

It  is  a  special  favorite  with  potato  growers, 
It  is  but  one  of  our  fifty  Seeders  and  Cultiva¬ 


tors,  including  plain  and  combined  Seed  Sow¬ 
ers,  Wheel  Hoes,  Hand  Cultivators,  Walking 
Cultivators  and  One  and  Two-Horse  Kldiug 


WINCHES  UR 

“REPEATER”  SMOKELESS  POWDER  SHOTGUN  SHELLS. 
Ifyou  want  a  good  low-priced  Smokeless  Powder  “load," 
Winchester  Factory  Loaded  “Repeater”  Shells  will  surely 
suit  you.  Don’t  forget  the  name;  Winchester  “Repeater,” 

THE  YELLOW  SHELL  WITH  THE  CORRUGATED  HEAD. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Manure  on  Meadows.— I  spoke  last  week 
of  the  action  of  lime  on  old  meadows. 
They  are  full  of  organic  matter,  but  fre¬ 
quently  this  is  so  indigestible  that  the  grass 
plants  cannot  use  it.  Lime  often  helps  this 
by  giving  a  better  chance  for  the  little 
bacteria  to  work  over  this  organic  nitro¬ 
gen  into  nitrates. 

if  this  is  the  action  of  lime,  what  does 
good  stable  manure  do  to  such  meadows? 
We  all  know  that  a  coat  of  good  manure 
on  a  tough  old  sod  will  often  give  far  better 
results  than  an  equal  amount  of  plant  food 
in  fertilizers. 

The  manure  helps  in  three  ways.  It  is 
iilkaline  in  its  action— that  is,  it  overcomes 
the  acid  and  like  the  lime,  sweetens  the 
soil  and  gives  the  bacteria  a  chance  to 
w,ork.  It  also  supplies  a  quantity  of  soluble 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrates,  so  that 
the  crop  may  start  at  once  without  waiting 
for  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil  to  be 
made  over.  Again,  it  not  only  starts  the 
bacteria  in  the  soil  at  work,  but  it  adds 
many  more,  for  it  is  alive  with  them  and 
often  when  sour  or  stagnant  soil  is  manured 
the  bacteria  which  the  manure  introduces 
multiply  and  work  with  astonishing  ra¬ 
pidity.  I  have  long  felt  that  for  these 
reasons  it  will  pay  us  to  scatter  our  ma¬ 
nure  more— not  crowding  it  all  upon  a  few 
crops,  but  putting  a  little  on  many  crops, 
and  filling  out  with  fertilizers. 

Are  you  not  making  too  much  of  all  this? 

I  do  not  think  so,  because  1  feel  sure 
that  this  changing  of  the  humus  or  organic 
matter  in  the  soil  into  soluble  nitrates  is 
the  most  important  thing  connected  with 
general  farming.  There  may  be  special 
farmers  who  can  afford  to  ignore  this  soil 
nitrogen  and  use  great  dressings  of  manure 
or  fertilizers  every  year,  but  most  of  us 
will  do  better  to  make  the  soil  our  nitrate 
factory.  Surely  we  cannot  do  that  suc¬ 
cessfully  without  knowing  what  runs  the 
machinery  and  how  to  make  it  work  to  the 
best  advantage.  Let  us  all  understand  that 
what  we  call  a  “rich”  soil  is  one  that  con¬ 
tains  much  organic  matter,  and  also  has 
these  bacteria  in  working  order  so  that 
they  make  it  into  nitrates.  If  faith  is  re¬ 
quired  to  have  full  belief  in  this  bacteria 
theory  1  would  make  a  great  effort  to  ac¬ 
quire  it! 

T,aid  L'r.— Lincoln's  Birthday  found  the 
Hope  Farm  man  badly  used  up  with  an 
attack  of  the  ’  grippe.”  This  name  is,  1 
believe,  applied  to  the  disease  by  city  doc¬ 
tors  when  it  attacks  tiieir  wealthy  patients 
— with  common  folks  it  is  influenza.  With 
rich  or  poor  tiie  symptoms  are  much  the 
same.  Tour  head  aclies,  your  nose  is 
stopped  up,  your  eyes  run  like  a  hydrant, 
your  legs  are  Wicak,  and  your  back  feels 
as  though  some  one  had  used  your  shoul¬ 
der  blades  for  a  bass  drum!  Morning 
brings  you  an  intense  desire  to  take  a 
buggy  whip  and  tlirasii  all  the  children 
and  their  grandmolhei,  throw  the  break¬ 
fast  dishes  at  Mother,  and  have  a  light 
With  the  hired  man.  You  do  not  usually 
perform  any  of  tiiese  operations,  but  you 
uuiU  to,  and  it  hurts  your  feelings  to  think 
tliat  you  do  possess  any  such  desire.  1 
made  a  melancholy  day  of  it.  It  was  briglit 
and  clear  outside,  and  1  wanted  to  be  on 
the  end  of  a  cross-cut  saw  helping  to  nu 
tnat  carload  of  wood.  To  be  sprawled  out 
on  a  lounge  with  a  nose  stuffed  tighter 
tlian  a  drum  and  a  back  feeling  like  a  beef¬ 
steak  wfien  a  butcner  has  got  through  ’’len- 
dering”  it,  was  enough  to  make  an  active 
man  ask  himself  tliat  unfortunate  ques¬ 
tion — “Am  i  really  getting  old?” 

I  regret  to  say,  too,  that  there  are  temp¬ 
tations  that  slide  in  with  the  grippe! 
UTiat  are  you  to  do  when  old  friends  be¬ 
gin  to  say:  “I've  been  through  this,  and 
ivd  liquor  is  the  only  thing  to  drive  it  out!” 

Lvery  time  you  open  a  magazine  or  paper 
you  see  the  figure  of  some  beautiful  wo¬ 
man  holding  out  a  bottle  of  “sure  cure” 
which  you  know  is  yu  per  cent  rum!  Oh, 
it  tries  a  man's  philosophy  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  stick  to  his  pills  and  his 
hot  lemonade  and  his  “nose  paste,”  but  it 
pays,  it  gives  a  fellow  a  chance  to  realize 
that  the  Bud  is  grown  to  be  a  fine  little 
nurse.  You  get  a  little  better  acquainted 
with  the  Madame,  and  learn  a  few'  things 
tliat  most  men  are  not  likely  to  learn  until 
iliey  have  to.  A  good  woman  hoitis  the 
best  of  herself  in  reserve  until  time  of 
trouble! 

Fak.m  Notes.— The  hotbeds  were  filled 
with  manure  about  the  middle  of  February. 
Bhilip  is  taking  extra  pains  with  the  beds 
this  year.  He  built  a  new  one  that  will 
last  for  25  years!  We  expect  to  start  the 
Prizetaker  onion  seed  about  March  1,  so  as 
to  have  the  ti’ansplants  ready  in  about  CO 
days.  This  plan  of  transplanting  onions 
worked  so  well  last  year  on  a  small  scale 
that  we  shall  put  in  nearly  half  an  acre 

this  season . I  have  been  asked  if 

the  low-down  wagon  is  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory.  For  hauling  out  manure  or  for  farm 
work  on  level  ground  it  is  a  great  success. 
Much  lifting  is  saved  by  having  the  load 
nearer  the  ground.  For  hilly  and  rough 


ground  it  is  not  so  good,  and  for  hauling 
over  our  ordinary  country  roads  I  much 
prefer  the  larger  wheels.  In  deep  mud  the 
small  wheels  are  a  disadvantage,  and  in¬ 
crease  the  draft.  Where  the  mud  is  frozen 
into  rough  ridges  I  think  the  small  wheels 
are  better.  We  have  tipped  over  with  sev¬ 
eral  loads  of  hay  coming  down  our  steep 
hills  where  the  higher  wheels  would  have 
held  the  load  straight.  When  I  was  a  boy 
I  was  told  that  a  short-legged  dog  would 
always  win  in  a  fight  because  “another  dog 
can’t  throw  him  down.”  I  have  learned 
about  this  as  about  others  that  “’taint  so.’ 
For  the  first  time  we  are  having  trouble 
with  some  of  our  shredded  fodder.  The 
stalks  were  a  little  green  when  we  put 
them  in  the  barn. 

Why  did  you  house  green  stalks? 

There  was  a  big  storm  on  the  way,  and 
1  reasoned  that  the  stalks  were  safer  in 
the  barn.  Most  of  them  cured  out  nicely, 
but  part  got  a  little  musty.  When  we 
shredded  we  crowded  one  large  box  stall 
full,  packing  the  fodder  down  hard.  This 
started  to  heat,  but  by  digging  right 
through  it  when  we  came  to  feed  we  let 
the  air  in,  or  rather  out,  and  saved  it. 
Salt  scattered  on  this  fodder  would  have 
helped  it,  but  I  am  convinced  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  cut  too  much  at  a  time.  When 
w'e  get  our  own  power  I  shall  plan  to  cut 
every  10  days  or  so.  I  know  that  the  silo 
men  will  say  that  all  this  is  an  argument 
for  silage.  Why  not  cut  it  all  into  the  silo 
at  once  and  have  it  done  with?  I  do  not 
consider  that  the  silo  is  well  adapted  to 
our  plan  of  farming,  as  we  are  going  out 
of  the  dairy  business. 

Who  Speaks  Here?- We  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  filling  what  1  may  call  “long 
felt  wants.”  When  Elmer  Hubbard  in 
Cuba  asked  for  a  gardener  to  work  without 
reward  20  people  wrote  him.  When  that 
Philadelphia  man  called  for  a  “trusty  man” 
50  specimens  of  the  genuine  article  started 
up  at  once.  I  have  thought  that  some 
reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  can  give  a  sensible 
answer,  from  experience,  to  any  sensible 
question,  but  this  request  from  a  New 
Y’ork  State  man  will  probably  break  the 
charm: 

“Now  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am,  and 
that  is  an  old  bachelor  trying  to  farm  36 
acres  and  do  my  housework  and  take  care 
of  my  mother  (84  years  old  last  October). 
You  can  guess  what  I  have  to  do.  So  if 
you  have  the  application  of  any  old  maid, 
20  to  40,  tell  her  to  write,  as  women  are 
scarce  here,  respectable  ones.  It  is  a  pretty 
hard  Job  to  hire  a  girl,  as  they  are  looking 
for  a  soft  job  or  a  man  with  plenty  of 
money.” 

It  cannot  be  said  that  this  man  offers 
what  most  women  would  call  “fiattering 
inducements,”  yet  any  man  who  will  care 
for  his  mother  in  this  way  is  worthy  of 
respect  if  not  admiration.  I  have  seen 
enough  of  the  world  to  know  that  too  many 
people  neglect  their  parents  when  they  be¬ 
come  a  burden,  and  put  them  off  with  scant 
care.  Is  it  true  that  most  women  are  “after 
a  soft  job  or  a  man  with  plenty  of  money?” 
Fifteen  years  of  married  life  with  varied 
serenity  gives  the  Hope  Farm  man  wisdom 
enough  to  withhold  his  opinion  on  this  im¬ 
portant  topic.  H.  w.  c. 


This  Wheel  Harrow 


Thoroughly  Pulvorizes  the  SoM|  Kills  AM  Weeds  and 
Makes  a  Perfect  Seed  Bed. 

It  li  suited  to  llttlag  soy  kind  of  soil  for  any  kiod  of  crop.  16  Mteot 
urlinpod  spring  6*oh  fitted  with  Sk  Inch  rcTerslble  i^&ts.  Cuts  » 
»trip  6  feet  wide.  Good  high  wheels  with  wide  (3  in.)  tires.  Carries  the 
rider  and  at  the  same  time  reduces  draft  to  the  minimum.  Two  convenient 
levors  control  the  gangs  perfectly.  It  Is  most  modem  steel  construction 
(broughout,which  means  the  maximum  of  lightness, neatness  and  strength 
combined.  Every  tooth  cuts  its  own  furrow.  ^'o  trailing.  Cannot  be 
clogged  with  stalks,  stubbles,  weeds  or  rubbish.  Once  over  leaves  the 
soli  In  better  ouodition  than  two  or  three  times  with  ordinary  harrows. 
We  vrant  ag^ngentin  each  locality.  Write  fur  catalog  and  special  terms. 

REED  MFG.  CO.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich, 


Seed  Sower’s  Book 

Tells  you  tiie  whole  story  of  how,  what  and  when  to 
sow  and  doscrihes  the  popular  A  ■  ■  A  A  Al 

uAHUUN 

Broadcast  Seeder, 

which  sows  uniform¬ 
ly  the  seed 
to  50 
.  For 
of  seed, 
free.  Write 
to.day. 


Wagon  World  Awheel. 

Half  a  million  of  these  steel 
wheels  have  been  sent  out  on 
our  own  wagons  and  to  fit  other 
wagons.  It  is  the  wheel  that 
determines  the  life  of  any 
,  wagon,  and  this  is  the  longest 
I  lived  wheel  made.  Do  you  want 
a  low  down  Handy  Wagon  to 
use  about  the  place?  'We  will  fit 
out  your  old  wagon  with  Elec¬ 
tric  Wheels  of  any  size  and 
any  shape  tire,  straight  or  stag¬ 
gered  spokes.  No  cracked  hubs,  no 
loose  spokes,  no  rotten  felloes,  no  resetting.  Write  for 
the  big  new  catalogue.  Itls  free. 

Elvotrlo  Wheel  Co.,  Box  M,  Quincy,  Ills. 


THE  WEAR 


OF  RUBBER  BOOTS  AND 
SHOES  DEPENDS  UPON 
THE  RUBBER  IN  THEM. 

There  is  absolutely  no  wear  in  any  of  the  other  ingre¬ 
dients  of  which  they  are  composed.  Every  time  the 
quality  of  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes  is  reduced  10  per  cent., 
the  durability  is  reduced  over  20  percent,  because  there  is 
only  one  way  to  cheapen  them,  and  that  is  to  leave  out 
Rubber  and  put  in  its  place  other  things  that  have  no 
wearing  quality  whatever.  This  cheapening  process  has 
been  steadily  going  on  for  the  past  40  years. 

■xsie: 

BUCKSKIN  BRAND 


OF  RUBBER  BOOTS  AND  SHOES 
are  made  of  real  rubber — and  one  pair  of  them 
will  outwear  two  pairsof  tbe  stamiard  first  graiies 

now  on  tlie  market.  Try  a  pair  and  be  convinced. 
Made  in  Duck  Boots,  Duck  rolled  edge  Overs  for  Socks, 
and  Felt  Boots  and  in  Arctics  and  light  rubber  shoes. 
Insist  on  getting  tlie  UL'CKSKI.N  BRAND.  None  gen¬ 
uine  without  the  word  BUCKSKIN  on  the  top  front  of 
the  legs  of  the  hoots  and  the  bottoms  of  the  shoes. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  them  write  us  and  we  will 
see  that  you  get  them  either  through  some 
dealer  in  your  town  or  from  us  direct.  We  will 
also  send  you  a  very  interesting  catalogpie 
profusely  illustrated,  which  describes  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes  from  the  gath¬ 
ering  of  the  rubber  to  the  finished  goods. 

MONARCH  RUBBER  GO., 

80  Bridge  Street,  LAMBERTVILLE,  N.J. 

FACTORY,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


■‘Tff 


NOT  MADE  BY  A  TRUST. 


An  actual  test  of  a  s-tnch 
strip  cut  from  the  sole  of 
the  Buckskin  Boot.  Note 
the  elasticity  and  strength 
Only  the  best  Rubner 
will  stand  a  test  like  this. 

Wei  ght  of  boy  and  swing 
no  lbs. 


SEE  THE  SEED  DROP 

In  plain  sight  of  the  operator. 

MATTHEWS  IMPROVED 

NEW  UNIVERSAL 

Hand  Seeders  and  Cultivators. 

Used  by  the  most  successful  garden¬ 
ers.  They  do  perfect  work.  Save  time 
and  money.  Open  furrow, drop  seed, 
cover  any  desired  depth,  also  mark 
next  row.  Latest  ana  best  Cultivat¬ 
ing  Attachments.  Best  material 
S'  throughout.  Oak  bent  handles. 

OMPANY.  64  MARKET 


Planter  and  Fertilizer 

Is  the  latest,  and  It  drops 
at  twelve  different 

itances.  w  seed. 

If  you  want  them, 
we  furnish  Marker  and  Trip 
Attachment  for  rowing  both 
ways.  Sand  for  1003 
Catalogue  of  Labor  Sav> 
ing  Specialties— FREE. 

Street,  boston,  Massachusetts. 


HAPGOOD 


REVERSIBLE 
OR  SIDE  HILL 


DISC  SULKY 


has  all  the  good  points  of  the  Hancock  and  in  addi. 
tion  is  especially  adapted  for  hillsides,  plowingf 
back  and  forth  on  same  land.  Send  for  special  circnlarwitb 
fall  description.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Liberal  discount 
on  first  machine  to  introdnee.  Address 

HAPGOOD  PLOW  CO.,  Exclusive  Mfrs.,  Box  saS^AIton,  III. 


Sizes 

3  T0 13  1-2  Febt. 

Agents 

Wanted 


SENT  ON  TRIAL 

To  be  returned  at  my  e-xpense  if  not  satisfactory. 
The  best  pulverizer — cheapest  Riding  Har¬ 
row  on  earth.  We  also  make  walk¬ 
ing  Acmes.  The  Acme 
crushes,  cuts,  pulverizes, 
turns  and  levels  all 
soils  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Made  en¬ 
tirely  of  cast  steel 
and  wrought  iron 
—indestructible. 
Catalog  and  Booklet,  ''An  Ideal  Harrow,"  by  Henry  Stewart,  mailed  free. 

I  deliver  free  on  board  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Coigmbus,  Louisville,  Kausas  City,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco,  etc. 
Address  DUANE  H.  NASH.  SOLE  MANUFACTURER  *  -  MILLINQTON.  NEW  JERSEY. 


AnUE*  Pulverizing  Harrow 

Clod  Crusher  and  Le 


Leveler 


Works  on  either  standing  timber  or  stumps.  Will  pull  an  ordinary  Grub  in  1)Z  minutes.  Makes  a  clean 
sweep  of  Two  Acres  at  a  Sitting.  A  man,  a  boy  and  a  horse  can  operate  it.  No  heavy  chains  or  rods  to 
handle.  The  crop  on  a  few  acres  the  first  year  will  pay  for  the  Machine.  Send  postal  card  for  Illust’d 
Catalogue,  giving  price,  terms  and  testimonials.  ||||  ur  |jrp  nn  nnn  OIL  04  fll 

(Addrm  Milne  Bros.  Jot  Shetland  Pony  Catalog.)  nllLnt  Hib.  Uu.,  ODU  6111  ol.,  MOniuOUlD,  til. 
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Live  StockandDairy 


MILK  NOTES. 

(Jreat  interest  was  manifested  at  the 
meeting  of  creameries  at  Norwich,  N.  Y., 
February  10,  in  I  lie  subject  of  cooperation 
among  the  creameries  of  the  Five  States 
Milk  Producers’  Territory.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  were  in  attendance.  It  was  voted  to 
have  all  the  cooperative  creameries  in  the 
State  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  V’.,  March  4.  A  delegate  should 
be  appointed  by  each  company  to  attend 
this  meeting.  It  is  expected  to  have  over 
100  creamery  members  of  the  CoOiierative 
Creamery  Association  at  this  time.  We 
want  to  urge  every  milk  producer  to  inter¬ 
est  himself  in  this  grand  rally.  It  will  be 
the  climax  of  all  other  meetings.  A  com¬ 
plete  organization  will  be  instituted  at  this 
time.  w.  w.  PECK. 

Stock  is  in  good  condition  generally, 
which  is  to  be  wondered  at,  considering 
the  poor  quality  of  the  hay  crop  gathered 
last  year.  Farmers  are,  however,  feeding 
more  grain  in  consequence  of  the  iioor 
quality  of  hay.  Nearly  all  of  the  farmers 
.sending  milk  to  New  York  from  this  rail¬ 
road  (Ulster  &  Delaware),  have  to  discount 
one-fourth  cent  per  quart,  or  10  cents  a 
can  from  New  York  price  as  lixed  by  the 
lOxchange,  which  has  been  extorted  from 
them  for  a  good  many  years,  while  in  lo¬ 
calities  where  farmers  are  in  close  prox¬ 
imity  to  cooperative  creameries  they  have 
in  some  instances  received  from  20  to  40 
cents  a  can  more  on  the  average  than 
tho.se  sending  to  dealers  in  New  York.  We 
have  erected  a  cooperative  creamery  at 
Grand  Gorge,  which  opens  for  busines.s 
April  1.  'J'he  only  way  for  farmers  to  get 
a  lucrative  price  for  milk  or  butter  in  the 
future  is  for  all  to  join  together,  and 
through  codperative  creameries  holding 
back  the  surplus  from  the  market,  secure 
belter  and  more  remunerative  prices  than 
they  have  ever  received  before.  The 
farmers  should  all  band  together  and  co- 
diterate  to  get  their  business  running  on 
sclent itic  principles  so  they  can  say  to  the 
middlemen:  “We  have  no  further  use  for 
you."  Planners  everywhere  should  organ¬ 
ize  foi-  the  protection  of  their  homes  and 
business.  g.  b.  more. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


LITTLE  PIGS  DIE  WITH  THUMPS. 

A  sow  farrowed  13  pigs  December  4  last; 
they  were  all  lively  and  fat  until  about  15 
days  old  when  one  at  a  time  they  would 
quit  eating  and  linger  21^  or  three  days, 
then  die.  They  did  not  lie  down  all  the 
time,  but  walked  around  slowly.  They 
breathed  very  fast,  1  might  say  panted; 
the  heart  would  beat  very  fast  and  strong. 
1  fed  the  sow  white  middlings  and  boiled 
oats;  bed  was  dry  and  warm.  After  the 
lirst  10  days  1  fed  her  iV2  quarts  middlings 
at  a  meal.  She  was  and  is  in  good  order; 
so  were  the  little  ones;  very  plump  and  fat. 

Smoke  Run,  Pa.  O.  B. 

Scores  of  pig  breeders  will  have  the 
same  trouble  to  deal  with.  Years  ago  1 
lost  many  of  my  best  pigs  with  this 
trouble.  The  best  in  the  litter  would 
die  first,  but  1  would  seldom  lose  the 
whole  litter.  Winter  or  Spring  farrow¬ 
ing  or  those  starting  in  cold,  raw  and 
unpleasant  weather  are  troubled  this 
way.  Pigs  farrowed  in  warm  weather 
when  the  dam  is  running  on  pasture  are 
seldom  if  ever  lost  from  this  disease. 
The  trouble  is  caused  by  lack  of  exercise, 
which  they  will  not  take  in  raw  cold 
weather  voluntarily  unless  they  have  a 
very  warm  house.  This  man  thought 
his  shelter  warm  enough,  but  in  this  he 
was  mistaken.  Had  the  pigs  been  really 
comfortable  they  would  have  taken  the 
necessary  exercise.  As  it  was  they 
would  suck  rich  milk,  plenty  of  it,  lie 
still  and  grow  fat,  so  fat  that  it  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  organs  of  respiration  and 
the  heart’s  action,  causing  the  thumping 
and  breathing  that  he  describes.  When 
he  first  noticed  this  trouble  if  he  had 
gone  into  the  house  twice  a  day  and 
stirred  the  pigs  out  of  the  nest,  and  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  take  exercise,  he  would 
have  saved  them.  Before  now,  while  the 
dam  has  been  feeding  outside,  I  have 
gone  into  the  small  house  six  feet 
square,  taken  the  sick  pig  by  the  tail, 
pulled  it  away  from  the  rest,  and  let  it 
crawl  back.  This  I  would  do  twice  a 
day  and  not  lose  a  pig.  It  seems  as 
though  it  would  kill  them  sometimes, 
the  heart  action  and  breathing  are  so 
violent,  but  they  soon  get  over  it  if  com¬ 
pelled  to  move  a'DOut.  December  2  and  3 
I  had  three  large  sow's  farrow.  They 
saved  20  pigs;  in  anticipation  of  bad 
cold  weather  I  covered  the  houses  with 
fodder.  For  one  month  there  was  very 
little  sunshine,  but  the  pigs  kept  warm 
and  would  take  play  in  their  houses. 
.My  man  tells  me  that  he  sometimes  went 
into  the  houses  and  stirred  the  pigs 
about,  but  1  do  not  know  that  this  was 


necessary.  I  was  once  skeptical  as  to 
the  possibility  of  making  shelter  warm 
enough  to  prevent  this  inaction  and  (uin- 
sequent  overfatness,  but  1  was  told  by  a 
large  breeder  who  had  a  house  with 
double  walls,  that  he  had  no  trouble; 
his  pigs  always  took  necessary  exercise, 
and  none  died  from  so-called  thumps. 
My  experience  after  acting  on  this  in¬ 
formation  corroborates  his  statement. 
Many  will  not  lose  pigs  on  this  account 
because  their  sows  are  not  in  high  fiesh 
and  are  not  well  enough  fed  to  give  suffi¬ 
cient  milk  to  fatten  their  pigs.  Pigs 
grown  under  these  conditions  are  likely 
to  be  runts  and  of  little  value.  Better 
have  the  sows  in  high  flesh  and  fed 
high,  and  then  shelter  the  pigs  warm. 
Here  is  a  straight-out  example  of  the 
advantage  of  good  shelter,  and  one  in 
which  high  feeding  will  not  take  its 

place.  .TOIIN  U.  JAM  ISO .X. 

Ohio. 


Cows  baiTenr3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 
Moore  Brothers,  Albeny.  K.  Y 


A  BIG  SNAP  IN  BUGGIES! 


A  well  built,  finely  finished  top 
buggy  with  oil  tempered  springs. 
Has  all  the  style  shown  by  rigs  cost¬ 
ing  twice  as  much.  You  can’t 
beat  it  instyleorequal  in 
Write  for  price  and  agency 
ECONOMY  BDOGV  CO., 

Box  A  5(1,  Cinclnaatl,  O. 


WrlU 

for 

Cstslog 


^HARROW 

On  Wheels 


T.lghtpst  Draft  Harrow  made.  Raves  at  lea.st 
a  half  horse  power  over  other  makes.  Adapt* 
ed  to  any  hoH.  Seat  ad¬ 
justed  without  liolts.  Used 
either  as  walkingor  riding 
harrow.  Teeth  controlled 
by  lever.  Easily  cleared 
of  rubbish.  Made 
of  very  best  ma¬ 
terials.  Write 
for  free  cat¬ 
alogue. 

The  Hench  & 

Dromgold  Co.,  Mfrs., 

York,  Pa. 


WHY  NOT  BUY 

LOUDEN’ 8  Latest  Improved  HAY  CAR¬ 
RIERS?  Worth  three  times  as  much  as  any 
old  style  carrier.  Never  fall  to  perform  their 
work.  Will  fill  your  barn  full  and  will  NOT 
BIND  ON  TRACK  or  break  the  fork  pulley. 

We  are  the  originators  of  FLEXIBLE  BARN 
DOOR  HANGERS  .and  have  the  BEST  ON 
EARTH.  Also  a  full  line  of  HAY  TOOLS, 
HAY  RACK  FITTINGS  and  HARDWARE 
SPECIALTIES  for  use  In  field  and  b.ani.  SAVE 
MONEY  by  writing  for  catalogue.  Address 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  Dept,  J,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


LAMBERT 

I"  reliable  engine. 

shutdown  for 
repairs.  Simple,  econo- 
mical.  Easy  to  regulate 
Strong  guarantee. 

Jigsnta  wanted.  Write  tor  oetelof.  I 
A  LiMBEBT  GAS  A  G ASOUNB  ENOINS  CO.,  Andenon.Iad. 


THE  NIIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines.  Sizes,  1  to  60  H.P. 

Obeepeet  and  Sefeet  Power  Known 
For  pamplng  end  electric  licht- 
ing,  grinding  corn,  laparetlng 
oreem,  uwtng  wood  end  ellpower 
pnrpoiei.  Hlgbaet  Award  (er 
Dlraot  Oonpled  Knglne  ai  J  Oanar 
ator.  Peril  Kzp.,  l(M(  awardtl 
Sold  Medal  Pan-Aa.  Axk,  BaCilo, 
IMl;  Gold  Medal,  OkarlaataB,  0.0., 
Bxp. ,  1101.  Sand  for  Oatalegne.  j 
A.  MISTS,  lit  Mott  Bh.  RawTerk 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 

I  TtYr'IY  i’lace 

I  I  \  p  1 1  By  Any  One 

For  Any  Purpose 

IStatlonarles,  Portables,  Engines 
and  Pumps,  Holsters, 
Sawing  Outfits. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Testimonials.  State  your  Power  Needs. 
Charter  Gas  Engine  Co..  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


Farm  Wagon  only  SI31.95. 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tii’es,  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quincy,  Ill.,  have  placed  upon  the 
market  a  Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon,  that  is  only 
25  inches  high,  fitted  with  24  and  30-inch  wheels 
with  4-inch  tire,  and  sold  for  only  $21.96. 


This  -w.agon  is  made  of  the  best  material 
throughout,  and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more 
than  a  set  of  new  wheels  and  fully  guaranteed 
for  one  year.  Catalogue  giving  a  full  de.soription 
will  be  mailed  upon  application  by  the  Empire 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Quincy,  III.,  who  also  will 
furnish  metal  wheels  at  low  prices  made  auy  size 
and  width  of  tire  to  fit  any  axle. 


Round  or  Square 


WHICH  WILL 


YOU  HAVE? 


Makers  of  rural  mak 
boxes  are  allowed  to  itse 
thin  metal  In  a  round  box, 
on  their  claim  that  it  Is  the 
strongest  form.  One  con¬ 
cern,  however,  contends 
that  ru.st  and  the  elements  are  no  re¬ 
specters  of  form,  and  stubbornly  keeps 
on  making  square  boxes  of  double  the 
average  weight.  Circulars  with  the 
why  and  wherefore  sent  by  the  BOND  STEEL 
POST  COMPANY,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Sold 
direct 
to  you 


Is  the  celebrated 


“SPLIT  HICKORY”  SPECIAL 

and  the  price  is  only  SL7.50  and  It  Is  sent  to 
anv  one  anywhere  on  BO  D.-VYfS’  FREE 
TKI.-AL  to  enable  purchaser  to  see  how  good  It 
Is.  High  quality,  low  price.  Guaranteed  2  years. 
Free  trial  before  buying.  What  more  do  you 
waul?  Send  for  our  large  free  Catalogue  of 
Split  Hickory  Vehicles  and  Harness.  Address 
OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFQ.  C0.,Sfafion  39  CiociDoatl,  0. 


2l1903  catalog  mum 

GREAII!!  BARGAINS 

than  offered  by  any  other  manufacturer. 
Our  wonderlul  offers  wilt 
surprise  you.  Weiise  the  l^st 
(.material  and  gusrsntee  every 
■jrig  for  8  years.  If  the  buggy  you 
vbuy  from  us  is  not  better  in 
'every  way  than  you  can  get 
elsewhere  then  return  it  and 
A  rubber  tire  top  buggy,  J4,’).00. 
— 145  other  equally  big  values. 
Cut  out  this  ad,  send  itto  usand  we  will  mail  you  catalog  free. 

MARVIN  SMITH  CO.,  Chicago,  lllinoia. 


PAY  US  NO  MONEY. 


give  you  an  Idea  of  the 


GREAT  BUGGY  BARGAINS 

WE  OPERATE  ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  VEHICLE 
FACTORIES  IN  THE  COUNTRY,  where  we  make  a 
higher  grade  of  vehicle  work  of  all  kinds  than  you  can 
buy  from  your  dealer  at  home,  and  our  prices  are  about 
one-half  the  price  charged  by  dealers.  OUR  FREE 
VEHICLE  CATALOGUE  EXPLAINS  OUR  LIBERAL  10 
DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER,  explains  how  we  ship 
buggies  subject  to  examination,  payable  after  received, 
explains  our  binding  .guarantee.  Illustrates,  describes 
and  prices  at  Incomparably  low  prices  a  big  assortment 
uf  hlgli  gmde  Hoad  Wagons.  Runabouts,  Open  Buggies, 
Top  Buggies,  Surreys,  Carriages,  Phaetons,  Stanhopes, 
Wagons,  Carts,  etc.  Our  free  Vehicle  CataloAue  ex¬ 
plains  how  we  make  frelAht  charget  very  low  by 
shlpplngfrom  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Minneapolis,  Omaha, 
Kansas  City  or  Des  Moln  es,  the  point  nearest  you. 
We  Illustrate  below  a  few  of  our  new  1903  rigs  just  to 
values  we  are  offering. 
ffOC  QA  buys  this,  our 
wwW.wU  Boulevard  Gem 
Stick  Seat  Runa¬ 
bout,  exactly  as  Il¬ 
lustrated,  the  latest 
style  for  1903.  com¬ 
plete  with  hand¬ 
some  cushion  back, 
carpet  and  shafts, 
the  equal  of  runa- 

_  bouts  sold  by  others 

at  about  double  the  price.  Our  Free  Tehlrle  Cstslogne  eoa- 
tain,  an  olfer  on  Ihla  and  other  boggles  that  will  aneprlie  you. 

$25.90  W,’ 

our  Empress  Top 
Buggy,  exactly  as 
Illustrated,  com¬ 
plete  with  top,  full 
length  back  and 
side  curtains,  cush¬ 
ion  in  back  and 
seat,  carpet,  anil- 
rsttlera  and  ahafU; 
the  equal  of  top 
buggies  others  sell 

at  about  double  the  _ 

price.  4lur  free  Vehicle  Catalogne  shows  a  big 
assortment  of  top  buggies  at  astonishingly  low 
prices,  snd  esrriet  with  It  sn  offer  nsde  by  no  other  home. 

*nQ  fe  buys  this,  our 
10  Summer  Beauty 
leather  quarter  top  buggy,  the 
latest  1903  model,  complete 
with  full  length  back  and  side 
cushion  in  seat  and 
back,rarpet,wreneh, 
antl-rattlers  and 
shafts.  Our  free 
Vehicle  Cata¬ 
logue  shows  a  big 
variety  of  high 
grade  buggies  at 
correspond  Ingly 
an  offer  which  you 
elsewhere. 


MU6 


and  carries  with  It 
BKE  before  ordering 


$49.75 


our  new  I  903 
model  Family  Fa¬ 
vorite  large  size 
surrey  o  r  car¬ 
riage,  exactly  as 
Illustrated,  com¬ 
plete  with  hand¬ 
some  canopy  top, 
full  length  side 
and  back  curtains, 

lamps,  large  fen-  _ 

ders,  carpet,  antl-rattlers  and  shafts.  Such  a  surrey 
as  others  sell  at  B60.00  to  *90.00.  Our  Free  Vehicle 
Catalogue  shows  this  and  many  other  handsome 
surreys  at  correspondingly  low  prices,  and  makes 
you  an  offer  YOU  CANNOT  AFFOKlf  TO  MI88. 

•  01  iC  buys  this, 
^wls  Iwour  new 
1 903  model,  big  Road 
King  Combination 
Half  Platform 
Spring  Wagon,  ex- 
actlyas  Illustrated, 
complete  with  two 
seats,  full  spring 
cushions  and  backs 
and  shafts.  Others 
sell  this  same  wagon  at  *40.00  to  *60.00.  Our  tVee  Vehicle 
Catalogue  shows  this  and  many  other  wagons  at 
correspondingly  low  prices.  If  you  write  for  it  you 
will  receive  an  offer  no  other  house  will  make  you 
OUR  VEHICLE  CATALOGUE  IS  FREE  FOR  THE  ASK 
ING.  Just  drop  a  postal  card  or  write  a  letter  and  say 
“Please  send  me  your  free  Vehicle  Catalogue’’  and  It 
will  go  to  you  by  return  mall  po  stpaid.  Our  low  prices, 
big  assortment,  liberal  terms  of  shipment  and  our 
guarantee  propo  sltlon  will  astonish  you.  You  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  book  free  that  will  surprise  you.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO. 


vehicles 


ManufMtured  at  our  own  Kaelory.  Hold  4lirA^•l  to  \Ot«  SAV£ 
and  SUPPLY  UOUHK  PUOF1T8. 

Tou  pay  after  examination.  tiUAKAN  rE£D2 
YEARS*  Purchasers  can  become  successful 
Agents  aided  by  our  selUng  instruetioDs.  Our . 

$^.75  Top  Boggy,  $21.50  Open  Boggy,  $1G.  19 f 
Knoaboui  and  ^46.00  Surrey  are  wondeni,\ 
for  eheapaew.  HARNESS,  REPAIRS,  ETC 
Write  for  Money  Saving  Catalogue.  Address, 
U.8.  Buggy  di  Cart  Co.,  B  727,  Clnolnnarti,0. 


W/Cl  I  di^illino 
W  machines 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  power*. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


30  YEARS  SELUN6  DIRECT 


We  are  the  largest  manufactura  of  vehicles  and  har 
ness  in  the  world  selling  to  consumers  ezelusively. 
WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS. 

but  ship  anywhere  for  examination,  guaranteeing  safe 
delivery.  You  are  out  nothing  if  not  satisfied.  We 
make  196  styles  of  vehicles  and  66  styles  of  harness. 
harge  Catalogue  FRF.K— Send  for  it 
Fisilora  are  almius  teelrome  a  t  our  fact< 

EliKHAKT  CIRRIAOE  A  HARNKSS  MFG,  Co,  "■ 


Jartory  No. 736 Driving  Wagon.  PrIcsB37.  Asgoodaisells 

,  KbKHART,  IWD.  forB25niore.Kxtra*Iin.K»lly  RnhberTife*13. 
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CROSSm  JERSEY  AND  AYRSHIRE 
CATTLE. 

I  should  like  to  ask  readers  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  whether  any  of  them  have  had  any 
experience  in  crossing  Jersey  and  Ayrshire 
caltle,  or  grading  up  an  Ayrshire  herd  on 
a  Jersey  foundation?  Jerseys  seem  hardly 
rugged  enough  for  northern  Illinois. 

<:urne.e,  111.  '  C.  E.  D. 

I  have  no  personal  experience  with 
Jersey  and  Ayrshire  crosses,  but  some 
observation.  1  have  seen  individuals  of 
value  from  these  crosses,  but  as  a  rule 
results  have  been  very  unsatisfactory. 
The  strange  part  of  this  story  seems  to 
be  that  people  are  chasing  after  this  one 
single  exception,  a  sport,  and  not  seeing 
the  multitude  of  scrubs.  Any  combina¬ 
tion  that  is  likely  to  produce  a  phenom¬ 
enon  is  also  likely  to  give  us  the  other 
extreme.  It  is  much  like  the  farmer 
raising  trotting  horses;  occasionally  a 
trotter  is  produced,  and  so  he  continues 
looking  for  what  rarely  comes.  It  is  all 
purely  a  gambling  operation.  I  wanted 
a  bit  ot  this  experience,  and  tried  cross¬ 
ing  a  Jersey  upon  a  Holstein.  The  ex¬ 
perience  we  had  will  be  worth  some¬ 
thing  to  others;  I  hope  so,  because  we 
lost  in  the  operation.  When  we  come  to 
study  the  question  of  breeding,  why 
cross-breed?  Is  it  to  obtain  the  valu¬ 
able  qualities  of  both  breeds  in  the  off¬ 
spring?  It  is  the  one  case  of  a  thou¬ 
sand.  The  999  will  inherit  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  parents.  In  my  judgment 
weak  constitution  is  largely  responsible 
for  so  much  cross-breeding  upon  Jer¬ 
seys.  Are  there  not  Jerseys  of  strong 
constitutions?  Certainly.  Then  why 
not  search  out  for  them?  Or  if  we  want 
the  Ayrshire  quality  and  constitution 
why  not  breed  them?  Volumes  might 
be  written  upon  this  question,  and  not 
make  it  more  emphatic  than  to  say  sim¬ 
ply  “Don’t.”  When  we  have  grades  of 
doubtful  prepotency  success  may  be  as¬ 
sured  from  the  start  with  a  bull  of  any 
breed,  prepotent  and  vigorous.  He  will 
stamp  his  progeny  and  a  good  founda¬ 
tion  will  be  secured.  ii.  e.  cook. 


SOME  OHIO  DAIRY  MATTERS. 

1  kept  45  cows  for  10  years,  and  sold  them 
five  years  ago  because  of  the  competition 
of  the  Capitol  City  Dairy  Co.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  oleomargarine,  who  not  only  man¬ 
ufactured  imitation  butter,  but  sold  sweet 
cream  at  prices  ruinous  to  honest  pro¬ 
ducers,  40  cents  per  gallon.  This  cream 
would  suit  the  manufacturer  of  ice  cream, 
but  when  churned  failed  to  make  butter, 
and  yet  they  sold  it  and  were  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  their  sales.  Another  reason  for 
selling  was  that  it  seemed  impossible  at 
that  time  to  establish  any  organization 
among  the  producers  of  milk  and  cream 


which  would  help  them  to  fight  their  com¬ 
petitor.  But  thanks  to  the  agricultural 
press  and  our  law-makers,  the  oleo  indus¬ 
try  has  been  placed  where  it  belongs,  and 
the  dairy  business  has  a  more  hopeful 
piospect.  Much  is  to  be  overcome  yet  to 
put  the  dairy  industry  where  it  should  be 
in  Franklin  County.  We  are  learning  that 
in  order  to  be  successful  we  must  feed  a 
balanced  ration  to  our  cows;  we  must  raise 
.and  buy  animals  of  the  dairy  type  to  get 
best  results;  we  must  practice  more  clean¬ 
liness  in  our  barns,  be  more  sanitary  in 
our  methods  of  handling  the  milk;  in 
other  words,  we  are  learning  to  use  busi¬ 
ness  methods  in  our  work  slowly.  More 
cows  are  being  kept  in  this  county  to-day 
than  ever  before.  Inter-urban  electric  rail¬ 
ways  are  threading  our  county,  and  they 
offer  cheap  transportation  to  the  dairy 
farmer.  The  city  dairyman  is  being  thin¬ 
ned  down  by  objection  to  his  ill-ventilated 
barn,  foul  yard  and  slop-fed  cows.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  to  the  Ohio  State  Univer.sity, 
agricultural  department,  belongs  the  largest 
share  of  honor  for  the  improvement  in 
the  dairies  of  the  State,  and  especially  in 
the  vicinity  of  Columbus.  For  a  number  of 
years  they  have  been  sending  milk  into  the 
city.  They  have  set  an  example  of  sani¬ 
tary  handling  of  milk  and  balanced-ration 
feeding  that  has  been  copied  and  is  still 
going  out  and  spreading.  Through  their 
methods  they  have  been  able  to  take  such 
cows  as  the  average  farmer  may  have, 
and  make  them  produce  more  milk  per 
animal  than  the  average  farmer  does.  By 
their  method  of  handling  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  better  price  for  their  milk.  A 
company  was  organized  the  past  year  (I 
think  it  is  known  as  the  Columbus  Sanitary 
Milk  Co.),  for  which  both  the  producer  and 
consumer  should  be  grateful,  and  for  which 
they  will  be  if  they  work  together  as  they 
should.  There  are  in  this  county  between 
350  and  400  wagons  supplying  the  city  w'ith 
milk  and  cream.  This  is  almost  double 
the  number  necessary  to  serve  the  city  if 
it  were  properly  districted.  Another 
item  which  could  be  corrected  if  properly 
organized  which  is  by  no  means  a  small 
one,  is  the  case  of  persons  who  buy  milk 
as  long  as  their  credit  is  good  and  when 
they  have  frozen  one  milkman  out  hunt 
up  another.  The  company  which  has  or¬ 
ganized  the  past  season  hopes  to  give  relief 
to  these  and  other  troubles.  Another  item 
of  importance  to  Ohio  dairymen  is  that  we 
need  some  good  rational  legislation  on 
tuberculosis.  J.  f. 

Grove  City,  O. 


HOW  TO  START  LITTLE  PIGS. 

How  do  you  handle  the  little  pigs  after 
weaning— particularly  if  you  have  no  milk 
to  feed  them? 

It  is  customary  with  us  after  the  pigs 
are  weaned  from  the  sow  to  feed  them 
wheat  middlings;  a  little  warm  if  the 
weather  is  cold;  make  it  good,  not  too 
thick  and  don’t  feed  too  much  at  a  time. 


The  pigs  should  have  learned  by  the  time 
they  are  weaned  from  the  sow  to  eat  a 
little  corn.  A  little  pen  by  itself  contain¬ 
ing  a  trough  with  corn  in  it  is  very  de¬ 
sirable.  The  pigs  will  learn  to  eat  while 
sucking  the  sow  and  will  grow  more  rap¬ 
idly  and  be  able  to  take  care  of  the  wheat 
middlings  better  after  they  are  weaned.  I 
take  it  for  granted  the  inquirer  has  no 
milk.  Of  course,  there  is  nothing  better 
than  cow’s  milk,  and  if  this  were  mixed 
with  the  wheat  middlings  it  would  make  a 
first-class  feed.  If  pigs  are  allowed  to  run 
out  all  the  time,  even  though  the  weather 
is  cold,  they  seem  to  gather  a  great  deal 
of  growing  material  from  the  earth,  and 
it  helps  them  greatly.  We  never  pen  our 
pigs  up.  After  they  have  attained  the  age 
of  four  months  ground  rye  can  be  fed  in¬ 
stead  of  wheat  middlings,  and  I  think 
makes  a  better  feed.  a.  j.  collins. 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Where  pigs  have  no  milk  they  should  not 
be  weaned  till  they  are  six  or  eight  weeks 
old,  and  as  much  longer  as  you  can.  Where 
one  wishes  to  raise  two  litters  in  a  year 
they  will  neces.sarily  need  weaning  when 
two  months  old.  We  have  the  best  luck 
in  feeding  hominy  meal  with  a  little  mid¬ 
dlings,  say  three  parts  hominy  to  one  part 
middlings.  Scald  this  and  make  a  thin 
slop,  put  in  your  table  scraps  if  you  have 
any;  it  will  not  hurt  it.  Never  put  dish¬ 
water  in  for  pigs  or  any  swine  where 
washing  powders  are  used.  One  great  mis¬ 
take  in  raising  pigs  without  milk,  with 
some,  is  that  they  do  not  feed  their  little 
pigs  often  enough.  They  should  be  fed 
four  or  five  times  a  day,  and  only  a  little 
at  a  time.  They  should  have  good  warm 
quarters  with  plenty  of  good  dry  bedding. 
Pigs  raised  without  milk  will  not  do  as 
well  as  pigs  with  milk  the  first  two  or  three 
months  of  their  life,  but  if  fed  a  good 
balanced  ration  will  look  as  well  and  be 
as  big  as  the  milk-fed  when  six  months 
or  a  year  old.  b.  c.  Newell. 

Rowe.  Mass. 


We  are  raising  and  shipping  pigs  for 
breeding  purposes,  consequently  we  let 
them  remain  on  the  sow  until  they  are 
past  eight  weeks  old,  and  then  get  them  to 
ea  ting  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  We  feed 
our  small  pigs  when  they  first  commence 
with  new  milk  right  fresh  from  the  cow, 
and  gradually  reduce  it  by  adding  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  skim-milk  and  warming  it 
for  them,  until  we  bring  them  down  to  a 
skim-milk  diet.  We  also  gradually  add  a 
small  amount  of  wheat  middlings  with 
their  feed.  The  main  point  is  to  get  them 
to  eat  all  that  you  possibly  can  and  still 
retain  a  good  appetite.  If  we  do  not  have 
the  milk  for  our  young  pigs,  we  would  use 
wheat  middlings,  adding  about  a  tenth  part 
of  oil  cake  meal  and  scald  the  rations  ard 
feed  it  to  them  hot.  They  will  take  to  it 
nearly  as  readily  as  they  will  to  new  milk, 
and  then  gradually  bring  them  on  till  they 
come  down  to  regular  rations,  as  they 
grow  older.  Edward  walker. 


West  Chester,  Pa. 


The  youngest  hired  man  on  the  farm  can  spray 
Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Poultry  or  other  Live  Stock 


safely  and  easily  with 

CHLORO  NAPHTHOLEUNI  DIP. 

And  it  acts  just  as  beneficially  on  them  as  yotur 
bath  does  on  you.  A  swine  breeder  who  u.ses  it  reg^ 
ularly  will  never  have  Hog  Cholera  attack  his  herd. 

Don’t  buy  make-believes  or  imitations; 
they  disappoint.  One  gallon  costs  $1.50, 
prepaid.  Booklet  on  request. 

WE.ST  DISINFECTING  COMPANY, 

4  East  59th  Street,  New  York. 


RilrnC  plank  save  timber  and  cash.  Best,  cheap- 
Uulllo  est,  strongest.  6,000  In  44  States.  Book  for 
stamp.  Shawver  Brothers,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio. 


Cherry  Pectoral 

“I  have  used  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pec¬ 
toral  in  my  family  for  eight  years. 
There  is  nothing  equal  to  it  tor  coughs 
and  colds,  especially  for  children. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Brymer,  Shelby,  Ala. 

One  dose  of  this  standard  cough  medicine  at  bedtime 
prevents  night  coughs  of  children.  They  escape  the 
croup.  Run  no  risk  from  bronchitis.  A  doctor’s  medi¬ 
cine  for  all  affections  of  the  throat,  bronchial  tubes,  and 
lungs.  Ask  your  own  doctor  about  it.  iudr®u®Kgi8!^.'  Lwe1f,®M2Si: 


THE  KNOWING  FARMER 

The  man  who  knows  not,  and  knows  not  that  he  knows  not,  is  unwise. 

The  one  who  knows  not,  and  knows  that  he  knows  not,  is  simple. 

The  one  who  knows,  and  knows  not  that  he  knows,  is  asleep. 

The  one  who  knows,  and  knows  that  he  knows,  is  wise,  and  this  farmer  knows  that 


ARE  THE 


FERTILIZERS  ^ROP^RODUGKS, 

With  the  highest  Agricultural  Value,  and  the  Best  Mechanical  Con¬ 
dition;  in  fact,  ‘‘THE  WORLD’S  BEST  BY  EVERY  TEST.” 

Send  for  our  free  pamphlets. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  WORKS,  BOSTON 


Offices,  92  State  Sti 


February  28 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

1.  What  Is  best  for  hover  curtains  to 
chick  brooders?  Is  there  any  foundation 
for  a  statement  which  I  heard  a  practical 
poultryman  make  that  the  table  felt  com¬ 
monly  used  for  hover  curtains  would  cause 
loss  of  small  chicks  because  of  their  get¬ 
ting  It  in  their  crop,  by  picking  at  the  felt? 

2.  What  is  the  earliest  age  that  it  will  do 
tc  give  chicks  wheat  screenings?  3.  How 
many  days  from  time  of  hatching  before 
chicks  require  something  more  than  sand 
for  grit?  4.  What  are  the  medical  prop¬ 
erties  of  Venetian  red  and  copperas  for 
chickens,  and  how  should  they  be  given? 

Hincolnvllle,  Pa.  j.  l. 

Hovek  Ci.'rtains;  Fxjeding  and  Dos¬ 
ing. — 1.  Good  heavy  woolen  cloth  such  as 
can  usually  be  secured  by  cutting  strips 
out  of  cast-off  men’s  clothing,  makes 
excellent  hover  curtains.  1  have  some¬ 
times  used  the  tabie  felt  referred  to,  but 
never  found  that  chicks  pecked  at  it  to 
any  extent.  1  should  rather  doubt  that 
they  would  be  injured  by  any  amount  of 
it  likely  to  be  swallowed.  2.  Wheat 
screenings  can  safely  be  given  as  soon 
as  chicks  are  big  enough  to  swallow  it; 
i  should  say  at  two  to  three  weeks  old. 
A  good  quality  of  cracked  wheat  in  con¬ 
nection  with  cracked  corn,  makes  a 
better  feed.  3.  If  the  sand  is  coarse,  it 
answers  very  well  for  grit  until  pretty 
well  feathered  out,  say  at  six  to  eight 
weeks  old.  Our  custom  is  to  cover  the 
brooder  floors  with  fresh  sand  before  in¬ 
troducing  the  newly  hatched  chicks,  and 
no  other  grit  is  provided  until  they  are 
given  free  range,  when  large  enough  to 
dispense  with  artiflcial  heat.  They  then 
find  their  own  grit,  as  our  soil  is  a  siaty 
loam.  4.  i  should  advise  taking  water  in 
connection  with  Venetian  red  and  COP7 
peras,  giving  the  clean  water  to  the 
chickens,  and  throwing  the  rest  away. 

I  have  no  faith  in  such  nostrums  for  the 
poultry  yard. 

Ailing  Pigs. — We  had  a  little  experi¬ 
ence  with  ailing  pigs  last  month  similar 
to  that  of  the  Hope  Farm  folks.  A  few 
of  them  got  stiff  and  lame,,  particularly 
in  hind  feet  and  legs;  others  seemed  to 
choke  or  have  fits.  Some  of  the  most 
thrifty  pigs  would  rush  out  to  the  trough 
for  their  feed  with  the  rest,  and  all  at 
once  they  would  fall  backwards,  and  lie 
helpless  for  several  minutes.  I  thought 
at  first  that  they  had  choked,  but  after 
seeing  some  of  them  do  it  when  not  eat¬ 
ing,  concluded  that  the  trouble  was  not 
due  to  choking.  Instead  of  investing  in 
nostrums  we  took  special  pains  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  good  dry  bed  every  night,  using 
some  wild  hay  in  place  of  anything  bet¬ 
ter,  and  changed  the  feed.  We  only  lost 
one  pig  out  of  a  batch  of  88.  We  have 
been  able  to  get  an  increased  supply  of 
skim-milk  lately,  and  we  put  the  whole 
batch  of  pigs  (about  60  of  which  are 
now  on  hand)  on  a  diet  of  whole  corn 
and  skim-milk.  They  have  all  the  corn 
they  can  eat  all  the  time  and  a  chance 
to  drink  all  the  warm  milk  they  want 
three  times  a  day.  The  effect  of  this 
change  of  feed  was  magical,  and  the 
whole  batch  are  again  as  healthy  and 
thrifty  as  need  be. 

A  Handy  Trough. — We  had  to  experi¬ 
ment  a  little  before  we  found  a  trough 
from  which  25  shotes  would  eat  shelled 
corn,  shut  up  in  a  pen  6x25  feet,  without 
soiling  and  wasting  some  of  the  corn. 
The  following  arrangement  gives  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction:  The  bottom  board  is 
a  two-inch  plank  16  feet  long  and  12 
inches  wide.  Side  pieces  are  nailed  to 
this,  making  a  shallow  box  four  inches 
deep  and  12  inches  wide.  The  end 
pieces  are  eight  inches  higher  than  the 
sides.  Another  plank  four  inches  nar¬ 
rower  than  the  bottom  piece,  rests  on 
the  high  end  pieces.  This  allows  them 
to  insert  their  heads  and  eat  from  the 
trough  (or  shallow  box),  but  prevents 
their  standing  in  it  or  soiling  the  corn. 
Since  adopting  this  plan  the  corn  box 
occupies  the  middle  of  the  long  pen,  and 
they  use  one  end  exclusively  for  bed¬ 
room.  How  they  do  grow.  Mr.  Cook’s 
estimate  of  35  pounds  dry  matter  to  each 
1,000  pounds  of  live  weight,  page  111,  is 
about  correct,  according  to  the  way 
these  pigs  eat. 

Middlings  for  Pigs. — On  page  105  S. 

S.  C.  asks:  “Are  middlings  alone  a 
suitable  grain  ration  for  pigs?”  I  should 
say  not,  particularly  in  cold  weather.  In 
hot  weather  they  would  probably  do 
very  well  on  middlings  alone,  but  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  cornmeal  and  middlings  I  judge 
would  bring  more  profit  even  then.  Prior 
to  our  feeding  whole  corn  and  skim- 
milk  our  pigs  had  been  fed  a  mixture  of 
half  middlings  and  half  hominy  chop, 
which  Is  similar  in  analysis  to  cornmeal. 
They  did  not  grow  and  thrive  as  well  as 
the  lot  we  fattened  last  Winter,  on  a 
mixture  having  a  wider  nutritive  ratio. 
That  mixture  had  about  two  parts  corn¬ 
meal  to  one  part  wheat  feed  (bran  and 


middlings),  and  we  had  no  trouble  with 
pigs  getting  fits,  etc, 

A  Woman’s  Hens. — In  my  account  of 
what  Mrs.  Crawford  is  doing  with  hens, 
on  page  79,  1  did  not  mention  the  most 
remarkable  part  of  her  experience.  She 
tells  me  that  she  only  lost  one  hen  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  last  year.  Think  of 
that!  A  productive  flock  of  over  300 
hens  with  no  disease,  and  only  one  death 
during  an  entire  year.  She  thinks  that 
one  was  crop-bound,  if  there  is  any  such 
complaint.  If  I  had  seen  this  statement 
in  print,  even  in  Tile  R.  N.-Y.,  it  would 
have  required  a  pretty  big  stretch  of  the 
imagination  to  believe  it.  I  have  known 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crawford  all  their 
lives,  however,  and  I  have  no  more  rea¬ 
son  to  doubt  their  word  than  I  would 
that  of  my  own  mother.  There  must  be 
something  about  her  methods  or  her 
feed  which  the  rest  of  us  have  not  yet 
learned.  What  can  it  be? 

Suggestions  in  Feeding. — There  are 
several  things  about  her  methods  which 
are  different  from  the  generally  accept¬ 
ed  rules  among  modern  poultry  keepers. 
One  of  these  is  the  fact  that  she  feeds  a 
full  meal  of  bulky  mash  the  last  thing 
at  night.  Three-quarters  of  this  mash  is 
composed  of  wheat  bran  and  middlings. 
Another  is  the  fact  that  she  only  gives 
one  kind  of  whole  grain  the  same  day. 
When  she  feeds  wheat  she  feeds  noth¬ 
ing  else  with  it;  the  same  with  corn, 
oats,  buckwheat,  etc.  Another  peculiar¬ 
ity  is  the  small  amount  of  animal  food 
used;  only  a  small  amount  of  boiled  fish 
heads,  etc.,  once  a  week,  with  a  small 
amount  of  animal  meal  occasionally  in 
Winter,  and  none  at  all  in  Summer.  This 
latter,  in  my  judgment,  is  one  secret  of 
the  healthy  condition  of  her  flock.  I 
have  long  thought  that  too  much  animal 
food  will  cause  sickness.  I  have  often 
heard  observing  men  say  that  they  had 
lost  a  good  many  hens  by  feeding  too 
much  meat  scrap.  I  have  also  seen  a 
flock  of  hens  made  sick  by  children 
gathering  earthworms  and  throwing 
them  into  the  henyard. 

Old  Hens. — Does  a  hen  cease  to  be 
profitable  after  she  is  two  years  old? 
Probably  nine  out  of  ten  people  would 
answer  yes.  We  have  a  good  many  hems 
older  than  that,  but  I  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  convince  myself  that  it  pays  to 
turn  them  to  the  butcher  at  two  years 
old,  unless  for  the  sake  of  providing 
room  for  younger  stock.  It  happens  that 
our  first  flock  to  pass  the  50  per  cent 
mark  this  Winter  (27  eggs  a  day  from 
50  hens)  was  a  flock  of  three-yegir-old 
hens.  o,  w.  mapes. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee.  14th  page. 


Americotn 

Crea-m  SepaLra.tors 

are  proving  the  biggest  money  makers  for 
farmers  of  any  machines  on  the  market. 
The  price  is  away  down,  and  we  sell 
them  on  trial.  Medal  at  Paris  in  1900. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  to-day. 
American  Separator  Co., 

Box  1066  Bainbrldge.  N.  Y. 


CREAM 


SEPARATORS 

All  about  them  and  other  things  for 
'  the  dairy  &  creamery.  A.  H.  REID,  Philadelphia 


I  IT  PAYS  TO  KNOW 


creamery  1 
I  liver.  - 


I  whether  all  your  cows  are  giving  butter  fat 
1  enough  to  pay  for  their  keeping  and  whether  the 
lery  is  giving  you  credit  for  all  tne  butter  fat  you  de- 

You  will  know  to  a  dead  certainty  if  you  use 

ITHE  “SWEEPSTAKE” 
Babeock  Milk  Tester. 

I  Made  in  2  and  4  bottle  sizes.  Turns 
I  easiest  because  it  runs  on  baU  bear- 
j  Ings.Strong.durable.Iastihg.  Equipped 
with  all  neoessary  glassware  of  beat 
I  quality .  Circulars  and  prices  mailed  free. 
CREAMERY  PK’G  MFC.  CO.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


f 


hatches  1733  chicks.  One  woman  3496, 
One  man  3633.  Many  others  do  eqnally 
well  with  the  PEBFBICTBD  HATCH- 
INQ  SYSTEM,  Beats  inonbators.  Book¬ 
let  free.  P.  GBUjNBY.MorrisonvUle.  Ill. 


IHCUBATOR  BUYERS!  ATTENTIOH! 

All  persons  Intending  to  buy  Incubators  will,  upon 
writing  to  me,  receive  the  1903  catalogue  of  12  leading 
incubator  mfrs.  H.  L.  Squires,  Wading  River,  N.  Y, 


FOR  NOTHING. 


hbT«  pftld  tbftt  sum  MTenl  tlxDeR  I 
for  leiB  luformatlon  th&a  U  oonulned  In  our  ^nuid  | 
new  book,  to  Maht  Money  with  PonUtry  ano 

Ineubatort.**  8x11  loobet,  196pnge«.  Ithxslll 
•pooUl  ehkpton  b/  tbo  best  expert!  in  tbe  country  I 
ooTerinK  tbe  entire  poultry  subjeol  Over  800  Ulusv  I 
tmtlons  and  pbotompblo  views  of  tbe  Largeet  and  | 

Mott  i9uoe*tt/ul  PAUtry  Plantt  In  this  xnd  other  | 
eountiies.  Tells  nbout  tbe  OTPHEHS  INCUBA> 

TORa  ItwillbetontFR£EPOSTPA2'Dforthe 
next  30  dayt  to  all  who  mention  tbit  paper  In  writing.  Address  nearest  offloa. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR.  COMPANY. 

BotrslOfN.T.  CUesfO,!!!.  Boitvn.Usu.  NcwlarVN.T. 


ICTOR 

INCUBATORS 

Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Simplest, 
most  durable,  cheapest  first-class 
hatcher.  Money  back  if  not  posi¬ 
tively  as  represented.  Wepay  freight. 
Circular  free;  catalogue  6c. 

Don't  Pay  Double. 


1  S...  1 

y  ^  Day*  1 
PrM 

r*  TriaL 

1^1  for  the  money  than  any  other 
W  incubator  concern  on  earth.  Newin- 
y  proved  r^iilator,  that  can’t  get  out 
^  oforder.  Big  hook-SOOinuftration.  fte*. 

SUBS  HATCH  INCVBATOB  CO., 
CUy  Crater,  N*b.  or  Colonbait  OUii. 

1  INCUBATORS 

(  From  $6  up.  Best  reasonable  priced 
^  hatchers  on  tbe  market 

Brooders,  l$4  up.  None  better  at  any 
price.  Fully  warranted.  Catalog  free. 

L.a.  banta,  ligonier.  ind. 

Send,  for 
.est  ever 

l 
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KEEP  AT  THE  HEAd\ 

More  made-more  sold- 
more  prizes  won  than^\ 

ALL  OTHERS  combined.  V 

catalogue-just  out-fin-''\ 
issued. Mention  this  paperX 
tIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  Co,; 
lOKER  CITY  Pa.,  U.S.l'.  \ 

$  1  rt-80  For 

1  200  Egg  14  xa 

INCUBATOR 

Perfect  in  oonstrnction  nnd 

action.  Hatches  every  fertile  I  B 

1  egg.  Write  for  catalog  to-day.  |  ^  B 

[  GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 

SO.AY' 


Woifire  10  days' free  trial,  no  money  in  »dTanoe,oD 
Mann*A  IVcw  Model  Bone  Cutters 

Vou  prove  on  your  own  preulses  that  1 1  turns  easier  and 
outs  faster  than  any  other.  Catalo{i;ue  tree. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  BOX  IS,  MILFORD,  MASS. 


EGGS!  EGGS! 

I  Feed  cut  bone  and  double  your  yield.  The 
J  Humphrey  Open  Hopper  Green  Bone 
and  1  egetnblc  Cutter  is  guaranteed  to 
I  cut  more  bone  with  less  labor  .than  any  other. 
Send  for  free  trial  oiler  and  catalogue. 

[HUMPHREY  &  SONS,  BOX  39,  JOLIET,  ILL. 


Death  to  Lice 


on  HENS  and  CHICKS 
64-page  Book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  ^7,  Apponang,  B.  I. 


SQUABS  PAY 

Easier,  need  attention  onlr  part  of 
time,  bring  big  prices.  Raised  In  one 
month.  Money-makers  for  poultry 
men,  farmers, women.  Send  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  and  learn  this  rich  home 
Industry.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB 
CO.,  4 A  Friend  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 


The  Greider  Strains. 

fifty  of  them,  are  bred  to  make  prize  winners.^ 
Very  low  prices  on  birds  and  oggs,  considering 
quality.  Elegant  1903  catalogue  sent  postpaid 
for  10  cents.  Write  to-<iay . 

B.  H.  GRBIBER,  RHEEKS,  FA, 


Duff  Rocks  only.  23  selected  Cockerels.  Des.  Booklet 
^free.  Branch  Valley  Poul.  Yds.,  Telford,  Pa..R.D.2 

9  n  n  Barred  and  Buff  Plymouth  Bock  Cock- 

ZUU  erels  and  Pullets.  Prices  reasonable  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Dr.  S.  C.  Moyer,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

FnU/io  fnr  Coin— white  Wyau.,  P.  Rocks  and 
lUnio  lUi  OulC  Leghorns.  Stamp.  Eggs,  $1 
for  13.  Mas.  J.  P.  HELLINGS,  Dover,  Del. 

vniiun  PUinifQ  shipped  safely  any  distance 
I  UUliU  UniUIxO  Try  them  Instead  of  eggs  foi 
hatching.  VUleview  Poultry  Farm  Co.,  Salem,  N.Y. 

Cav  C«|  j|~Kose-comb  Buff  Leghorns,  Rose-comb 
rUr  vClIC  Brown  Leghorns,  Wliite  Guineas. 
Eggs  for  hatching  from  the  above  stock  and  Silver 
Wyandottes.  A.  S.  BEEKMAN, South  Branch,  N.  J. 


BUFF  ORPIHCTONS 


f^nPVCDCI  Wyan.,  P.  Rocks. 

vUUIVblll.bV  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Leghorns, 
from  prize-winning  stock.  23  varieties  of  land  ant 
water  fowls.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Big  catalogue 
free.  PIKE  TREE  FAUSl,  Box  T,  Jamesburg,  K.  j. 

R  o  s  e  -  c  o  m  b  Buff 

_ _ Leghorns  and 

Single-comb  Buff  Leghorns;  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Cheap  for  the  quality.  Eggs  In  season. 

D.  J.  KENEPP,  MoVeytown,  Pa. 

HOUDANS 

Our  stock  direct  from  the  greatest  breeder  in  France. 
Circular.  D.  E.  HOWATT,  New  Brnnswiok,  N.  J. 

MEADOWVALE  FARM 

Plymouth  Rocks,  Single-Comb  White  Leghorns 
and  Pekin  Ducks.  Eggs  and  stock  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  Address 

LEWIS  E.  BENEDICT,  Lutherville,  Md. 

CHOICE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS 

$3  and  $4.  Bred  from  our  198-pgg  strain.  Strong, 
healthy,  vigorous,  nicely  barred  farm  raised  stock. 
Eggs.  12  per  13;  S5pcr40;  $10  per  100.  Incubator  Eggs, 
$6  100;  $10  200.  J.  W.  Parks,  Altoona,  Pa.,  Box  K 


Breeders’  Directory 

FOR  SALE. 

Jersey  and  Guernsey  Cattle — Young  Cows, 
Heifers,  Calves  of  both  sexes,  and  yonng  Bulls 
old  enough  for  service.  Berksliire  Swine,  all 
ages  and  both  sexes.  For  description,  pedigrees 
and  prices  address 

LEWIS  E.  BENEDICT, 

Meadowwale  Farm.  Lutherville,  Md. 

Butter-Fat  Test  Low? 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

will  Increase  it,  and  we  have  several  at  reasonable 
prices.  Ages,  calves  to  those  10  months  old. 

WILLSWOOD  FARM, 

Wills  a.  Seward.  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 

A  Foundation  Herd  of  10  or  20  young  reglsterea 
HOLSTEIN  COWS  Is  offered  at  a  special  price 
by  DRLLHURST  FARM.  Mentor,  Ohio. 

PUREBRED  HOL8TBIN- 
r  or  FRIESIAN  BULL  CALVES 

and  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS  from  registered  stock.. 
W.  W.  CHENEY,  ManUus,  N.  Y. 

Holsteiti-Friesians 

ust  breeding  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Every 
.nlmal  registered.  WOODCRB8T  FARM,  Rlfton, 
Ulster  County,  N.  T. 

cno  C  Al  C— lot*  Choice  High-grade  Jersey  or 
I  UK  dllbb  Guernsey  Cows,  fresh  or  soon  to  be. 

H.  I.  PIERCE,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

■Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  jStreet,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 


Purebred  Devon  Calves 

_ _ at  reasonable  prices. 

B.  J.  WIGHTM  AN,  West  Eaton,  N.  Y. 


JACKS  FOR  SALE. 

150  Jacks,  Jennets  and  Mules  now  ready  for  the 
Fall  trade.  Some  bargains.  Address 

BAKER’S  JACK  FARM,  Lawrence,  Ind. 


Chester  Whites”®”"””' 


sale. 


Pigs,  hogs  and  bred  sows  for 
WILLW.  FISHER,  WatervUet,  Mich. 


Boar  and  Sow;  good 
llllbwnillbd  ones;  seven  pigs,  October  far¬ 
row.  Tbe  lot  at  a  bargain  If  sold  soon. 

HERBERT  GRANT,  Cleveland,  N.  Y. 

jPAn  oil  IJ— Choice  Recorded  Large  English 
lUlf  wAbb  Berkshire  Boars,  ready  for  serv¬ 
ice.  W rite  your  wants  or  come. 

E.  E.  HALL,  Stanley,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  1. 

^IPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

Kng.  bacon 

aog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  Irnported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester,  Mich 

le^P,  Chinas,  BerRshires  and  C,  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  foi 
prices  and  description.  Return  If  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Uosenvlck,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Shropshlres  by  Imported  stock.  Shorb 
horn  Cattle  Calves  by  imported  sires. 
Chester  White  Swine.  Orders  booked 
for  Spring  Pigs,  pairs  not  akin.  B.  P. 

.  Bocks,  fine  stock,  a  specialty  All 

stock  safely  shipped  to  distant  points. 
SIDNEY  SPRAGUE,  Falconer,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  71. 

For  Sale. — Scotch  Oollies,  magnificently 

bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wls. 

For  Sale— Purebred  Collie  Pups;  unexcelled  for  farm 
use.  $5  each.  Geo.  A.  Hull,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

White  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs  for  Hatch 

ing;  13  for  ."iOc.*  J.  M.  Thorniley,  Marietta,  Ohio. 


PULLETS,  $  I  S' SS  $2  EGGS 


4c.  Fine 

J  VI  K.I.  Reds  LUUO  stock. 
Free  range.  W.  1RI.SH,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


for  hatching  from  choice  matingsof  B  irred 
bUbv  P.  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes.  $2  ]»'r 
sitting;  three  sittings,  $5.  WOODCRE8T  FARM. 
Rifton,  Ulster  County,  N.Y. 


rppP  15, $1;  40, $2.  Buff,  Wh., Barred  Rocks;  Butt, 
LUUu  Wh.,  Br.  Leghorns;  Buff, Wh., Golden  Wyau.; 
Black  Langshans,  Buff  Cochins, Lt.  Brahmas,  Minor- 
cas,  Hamburgs.  Cat.  H.  K.  Mohr, Quakertowu,  Pa. 


Record  and  Calendar  for  1903,  full  of 
Practical  Poultry  Pointer  for  each 
month,  mailed  free  on  request. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

— Best  Barred  and  Plymouth  Rock 
Eggs  for  batching.  Matings  from 
Shoemaker  and  Heller  strains.  Free  range  and 
fertile  eggs;  75  per  cent  guaranteed.  Prices  low.  •• 

E.  W.  JENKINS,  Dover,  Del. 


Eggs  that  Hatch  at  Cut  Prices 

Distance  no  objection.  We  pack  in  cotton  batting, 
which  prevents  jar  and  chill.  B.  Rocks,  W.  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  B.  l.eghorn8.  MT.  BLANCO  POULTRY 
FARM,  Mt.  Blanco,  O. 


Sloan  s  Liniment^ 

There  is  nothing  like  it  to  kill 
a  Spavin,  Curb  or  Splint. 

Invaluable  for  cuts,  kicks  or  bruises.  Manu¬ 
factured  scientifically  by  a  famous  Veterinarian. 

Sold  by  Dealers  generally. 

Horse  size,  60c.  and  NS  1.00  per  bottle. 

Family  size,  86c.  per 
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DAIRY  AND  STOCK  NOTES. 
Advice  to  Would-Be  Dairyman. 

I  am  a  young  man  23  years  of  age;  have 
always  lived  on  a  farm.  1  have  a  fair 
school  education  and  have  taught  school 
during  the  Winter  for  the  last  three  years. 

I  have  thought  of  learning  butter-making 
and  its  principles  by  taking  a  course  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  Would  it  pay 
me  to  do  it?  What  can  a  good  butter- 
maker  and  cheese-maker  demand  for  his 
services  in  a.  factory?  a.  y.  m. 

Grovanla,  Pa. 

I  would  suggest  to  G.  Y.  M.  that  he 
seek  out  a  creamery,  hire  out  for  one 
season  as  a  second,  third  or  even  fourth 
man,  and  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  ser¬ 
vice  he  will  have  a  far  more  definite  idea 
of  the  creamery  business,  its  require¬ 
ments,  its  hard  and  easy  sides,  than  he 
would  get  from  a  page  of  written  mat¬ 
ter.  Then  if  he  takes  kindly  to  the  work 
a  short  course  at  the  dairy  school  will 
better  equip  him,  and  a  good  foundation 
will  thus  be  laid. 

Cleaning  Oats  of  Mustard  Seed. 

We  like  to  plant  Canada  peas  and  oats 
together  in  the  Spring  for  a  soiling  crop  for 
our  cattle,  and  almost  Invariably  we  get  a 
great  deal  of  mustard  seed  with  the  oats. 
Can  you  tell  us  of  any  way  to  get  rid  of 
the  mustard  .seed,  before  .sowing  the  oats? 

Middletown,  Del.  c.  b. 

We  use  a  Chatham  grain  separator 
that  is  most  effective  in  cleaning  out 
foul  seeds.  Mustard  is  easily  cleaned 
out,  and  also  the  small  light  oats.  There 
is  no  smali  grain  that  will  so  quickly 
deteriorate  if  sown  without  grading.  We 
are  sowing  oats  without  change  of  seed 
year  after  year,  and  this  year  a  15-acre 
field  gave  70  bushels,  figuring  32  pounds 
to  a  bushel.  A  modern  separator  will 
save  its  cost  in  one  year  in  increased 
yield,  freeing  the  seed  also  from  foul 
seeds,  and  requiring  less  seed  per  acre. 
1  should  have  some  doubt  about  Canada 
peas  doing  their  best  in  this  semi-south¬ 
ern  climate.  They  are  a  northern  plant, 
germinating  and  growing  under  very  low 
temperatures. 

What  About  a  Concrete  Silo? 

Can  a  silo  be  built  of  concrete  for  less 
money  than  a  finished  silo  of  pine  wood; 
that  is,  ready  to  put  up  such  as  are  adver¬ 
tised?  Will  the  silage  keep  as  well  and  be 
as  good  in  the  one  as  in  the  other?  1  have 
a  space  under  roof  22  feet  high;  can  I  dig 
to  the  depth  of  eight  feet  and  make  eight 
feet  of  concrete,  finishing  the  inside  with 
sand  and  cement,  and  placing  the  20  or  22 
feet  of  wood  silo  on  top,  making  about  30 
feet  in  height?  Will  the  silage  which 
would  be  in  the  bottom  or  cement  part  be 
just  as  good  as  the  other,  or  would  the 
cement  draw  moisture  and  spoil  the  silage? 
if  you  know  of  a  silo  that  has  been  built 
of  cement  can  you  give  the  plan  or  some 
idea  as  to  how  to  proceed  to  build  the 
same?  1  can  buy  cement  at  the  works 
nearby  for  less  than  the  regular  retail 
price,  and  go  but  a  few  miles  to  secure 
ciushed  cinders  and  sand.  i.  d.  a. 

Calcium,  Fa. 

The  knowledge  concerning  concrete 
silo  construction  is  very  limited.  I  firm¬ 
ly  believe  that  concrete  is  finally  to  be¬ 
come  the  silo  material.  Of  course  the 
cost  would  be  greater  than  wood.  I  do 
not  think  there  could  possibly  be  any 
danger  from  .decomposition  against  the 
walls.  Such  trouble  has  been  found 
against  stone  walls  where  the  large 
stone  passed  entirely  through  the  wall, 
but  when  this  wall  had  been  smoothly 
plastered  with  sand  and  cement  the  difli- 
I'ulty  ceased  at  once.  The  second  propo¬ 
sition,  that  of  building  the  lower  part 
of  cement  and  the  upper  structure  of 
wood,  is  entirely  feasible  and  practical. 
Use  care  where  the  union  of  wood  and 
concrete  takes  place,  allowing  for  a 
shoulder  in  the  concrete  over  which  the 
wood  can  project,  making  the  inside 
surface  perfectly  smooth  and  perpen¬ 
dicular, 

Oluten  Feed  and  Oluten  Meal. 

Is  there  any  .difference  in  the  feeding 
value  of  gluten  feed,  and  gluten  meal,  as 
regard  milk  production?  What  is  the  na¬ 
ture  of  each?  ■  j.  a.  s. 

East  Milton,  Mass. 

Gluten  meal  and  gluten  feed  are  by¬ 
products  from  the’  corn  starch  and  glu¬ 


cose  factories.  The  meal  is  the  refuse 
after  taking  out  the  larger  part  of  the 
starch  grains  and  the  corn  bran.  The 
gluten  feed  is  a  mixture  of  the  corn  bran 
and  gluten  meal.  The  meal  contains  34 
to  36  per  cent  protein,  the  corn  bran  12 
to  14  per  cent  protein.  When  these  are 
mixed  in  the  proportion  found  in  the 
refuse,  a  protein  analysis  was  found  of 
about  27  per  cent.  If  a  unit  of  protein 
can  be  bought  in  the  meal  as  cheaply  as 
in  the  feed,  the  purchase  will  be  the 
more  satisfactory,  from  the  fact  that 
the  corn  bran  is  not  as  digestible  as  the 
meal,  and  neither  is  it  as  digestible  as 
wheat  bran.  These  foods  are  very  satis¬ 
factory  if  not  fed  in  too  large  quanti¬ 
ties.  I  do  not  know  that  directly  there 
will  be  any  damage  from  it,  but  farmers 
usually  find  very  satisfactory  results 
from  feeding  gluten,  and  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  if  a  small  quantity  is  good, 
more  is  better,  larger  amounts  are  fed, 
a  very  narrow  ration  resulting,  and  the 
system  is  overtaxed  by  an  excess  of  pro¬ 
tein.  Three  to  four  pounds  per  day  in 
a  ration  of  10  pounds  may  be  a  safe  one. 

A  Chestnut  Silo. 

Can  I  build  a  silo  of  good  chestnut  tim¬ 
ber?  Why  wouid  not  one  last  as  long  as 
hemlock?  Has  anyone  ever  tried  it? 

Warren,  Conn.  d.  s. 

I  have  never  used  chestnut,  but  know¬ 
ing  the  lasting  qualities  of  it,  I  should 
say  it  would  be  a  good  deal  better  than 
hemlock.  It  would  be  good  timber  upon 
which  we  could  use  Carbolineum  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  porosity  and  absorbing 
power..  H.  E.  COOK. 


RUNNING  POR  COVPR. 

THE  ORIGINAL 
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OILED  CLOTHING 

(MADE  IN  slack  AlOrELLOW) 

WILL  COVER  YOU 
AND  KEEN  YOU  DRY  IN 
TKEWETTE5T  WEATHER. 

■  OK  SALE  EVERYWHEKE. 
TAKE  NO  SUBSTITUTES. 

A  J.  TOWER  CO..B05T0N,MASS..U.5.A 
TOWER  CANADIAN  C0.,LimiW,  TORONTO,  CAN 


5% 


F^ER  ANNUM 

GUARANTEED 


NO 

SPECULATION 


AUR  business  Is  regularly 
”  Inspected  by  and  con¬ 
ducted  under  absolute 
supervision  of  tbo  Banking 
Department.  Our  depositors  Include  many  of  the 
most  prominent  clergymen,  professional  and  busi¬ 
ness  men  in  the  country,  whoso  indorsements, 
together  with  full  Information  of  our  methods,  we 
will  gladly  send  upon  request. 

Deposits  may  be  made  or  withdrawn  at  any  time 
and  bear  earnings  for  every  day  invested. 

Paid  In  Tapltal  As.sets  Surplus 

181,000,000  81,600,000  8186,000 


Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co., 

1134  Broadway,  New  York, 


Spzvviiv 


Core  TlieM  Blemishes 

*  _  - - Also  Ringbone,  hard  or  soft 

1  enlargemente.  Sweeny,  Knee- 
■  Bpmng,Fi8tnia  and  Poll  EtII. 

I  mj  Slight  cost  and  certain  onree. 

Two  big  booklete  telling  how 
to  do  it  sent  free. Write  today. 

rUHINfl  BS08.,  ChfBlBtft, 
9S1  DEilon  Bto«kTardi,ChleaKO,I 


You  cau  add  value  to  any  cow  with  a 

National 
Hand  Separator 

because  it  will  save  over  80  per  cent,  of  the  loss 
resulting  from  the  old  method  of  setting.  It 
will  separate  warm  or  cold  milk,  light  or 
heavy  cream,  and  skim  clean.  We  send  the 
National  and  let  It  prove  Its  worth  right  In 
your  own  home  dairy. 

10  DAYS’  USE  FREE. 

Costs  nothing  If  you  don’t  buy —costs 
nothing  if  you  do,  for  It  pays  Its 
cost  in  what  1 1  saves.  tJeud 
for  catalogue. 

Natlouat  Dairy  HarhlneCo. 

Newark, N.J. 


400,000  Farmers 

Scattered  all  over  the  World 
are  finding  a 

De  Laval  Cream  Separator 

the  best  investment 
they  ever  made  in  dairying. 

Might  not  this  be  true  with  you  too  ? 

Let  the  nearest  local  agent  bring  you  a 
machine  to  see  and  try  for  yourself. 

That  is  his  business.  This  will  cost  you 
nothing.  It  may  save  you  a  great  deal. 

If  you  don’t  know  the  agent  send  for  his 
name  and  address — and  a  catalogue. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


1213  Filbert  Street 

PHILADELPHIA. 


2 1 7-2  2  I  Drumm  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices : 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


827  'VOUVILLE  SQ., 

MONTREAL. 


76  &  77  York  Street, 
TORONTO. 


248  McDermot  Avenue, 
WINNIPEG. 


$5  PREMIUM  OFFER 

Is  offered  for  a  short  time  to  introduce 
into  new  localities  our 

Superior  Cream  Extractor. 

(No  water  mixed  with  the  milk.) 
Perfect  in  Winter;  indispensable  In 
Summer.  Write  us  for  full  particulars 
of  this  extraordinary  offer.  It  won’t 
last  long. 

SUPERIOU  FENCE  MACHINE  CO., 
183  (3 rand  River  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


CREAM  EXTRACTOR 


FREE 


This  is  a  genuine 
offer  made  to  Introduce  the  People* 
Cream  Extractor  in  every  neighbor- 
hood.  It  is  the  best  and  simplest  in 
'the  world.  We  ask  that  yon  show  It  to 
your  neighbors  who  have  cows.  Send 
your  name  and  the  name  of  the  near¬ 
est  freight  office.  Address 

PEOPLES  SUPPLY  CO,, 

Dept.  86,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Kirihr  ^  The  Endless  Apron  Great  Western 

Best.  ^  ^  Manure  Spreader. 

CDDCine  and  pulverizes  all  kinds  of  ma' 
OrnLAUo  nure,  fresh,  well  rotted, mixed,  full 
of  straw  or  cornstalks,  sheep  manure.  No  matter 
how  tough,  we  guarantee  our  spreader  to 
spread  it  so  evenly  that  one  load  will  do 
more  good  than  three  spread  by  hand.  Kiid- 
leM8  Apron  is  always  ready  to  load.  No 
turning  buck  after  each  load  is  spread. 
Front  wheel*  cut  under  and  machine  can 
be  turned  in  its  Drp|||  ITCn  while  in 
own  length.  nLUULulLiJ  motion 
to  spread  thick  or  thin.  Our  non-bunchable  rake  holds  all  large  chunks  on  top  of  beater  until  they  are  thoroughly  pul¬ 
verized,  Combined  Hood  and  End  Gate  keeps  manure  away  from  beater  while  loading  and  acts  as  wind  hood  in  spreading. 
I  IPUTCOT  nOACT  ever  produced  on  a  manure  spreader,  because  front  and  rear  wheels  tracked  theload  is  nearly  equal- 

LlUn  I  Lu  I  UnAr  I  ly  balanced  on  front  and  rear  axles  which  brings  load  up  close  tohorseS.  Send  for  free  llluB- 
triited  oatnloiriie  giving  full  descriotion  and  how  to  apply  manure  to  secure  best  results.  Hnvestlme,  Inbor,  money. 

SMITH  MANURE  SPREADER  CO.,  69  N.  JEFFERSON  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


I  LOS 


FROM  PUGET  SOUND  TO  YOUR  FARM.  WeshallHhlp  to  yonr 
Staves  One  Piece  the  Depth  of  Silo.  or"gon“i>ine  whio“h 

owing  to  length  mast  be  bandied  in  oar  loads.giTing  to  people  contempiatlng 
the  ere^etlon  of  a  Silo  In  1  SOS  the  benefit  of  through  oar  load  freight  rates 

and  have  booklet. 
.KalamazoOtMloh. 


in  a  daliverod  orloe  on  8iIo  complete.*  W rite  as,  giving  sire  best  adapted  to  yoar  wants, 
aid  SU—fc"  mailed  yon.  It  shows  how  to  btSld,  how  to  fill.  W  ILDIAMS  MF«.  0«. 


981  POINTS 

Highest  Score  at  any  Dairymen’s  Convention 

this  season,  was  received  by  butter  made  from  cream  separated  by  a 
U.  S.  Separator  at  the  Vt.  Dairymen’s  Meeting;,  Rutland,  Jan.  6-8,  ’03. 

THE  U.  S.  SEPARATOR  WINS  HIGHEST  HONORS 
AT  MANY  OTHER  STATE  CONVENTIONS 


New  York,  Jamestown,  Dec.  g-12,  ’0-2. 

THE  HIGHEST  SCORE  -  -  -  -  98  POINTS. 


Maine,  Watf.rvili.E,  Dec.  3-5,  ’oa, 

HIGHEST,  SECOND  HIGHEST  AND  THIRD  HIGHEST  SCORES. 


New  Hampshire,  Littleton,  Dec.  2-3,  ’02, 

HIGHEST  IN  DAIRY  TUB,  DAIRY  PRINTS  AND  CREAMERY  PRINTS. 


Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Jan.  22-23,  03. 

HIGHEST  SCORE  OF  ALL. 


Buy  the  U.  S.  Separator  if  you  wish  to  make  the  Best  Butter. 

For  Western  trade  we  transfer  our  Separators  from  Chicago,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha. 
Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  J2.04, 
equal  to  Ss.  Cd.,  or  marks,  or  10'^  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  la 
backed  by  a  re.sponsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertl.sing 
In  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  again-st  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  re.sponsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittanca 
Is  for,  should  appear  In  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  In  money  order,  express 
erder,  personal  check  or  bank  draft 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  28,  1903. 


Join  the  Procession! 

The  following  larger  farmers’  organizations  in  New 
York  State  have  put  themselves  on  record  as  favoring 
an  appi’opriation  this  year  for  the  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege: 

New  York  State  Grange. 

New  York  State  Breeders’  Association. 

New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Association. 

New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Association. 

Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society. 

Niagara  County  Farmers’  Club. 

Orleans  County  Horticultural  Society. 

Other  smaller  societies  are  coming  into  line.  Let 
every  Grange  and  farmers’  club  in  the  State  go  on 
record.  Send  us  the  name  as  soon  as  action  is  taken, 
that  we  may  print  it  here. 

« 

Do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  the  oleo  rogues 
are  dead,  or  that  they  have  gone  out  of  business.  They 
are  still  at  work.  Some  of  them  are  sending  out  cir¬ 
culars  telling  of  the  horrible  things  which  chemists 
find  in  butter.  Others  are  going  about  shouting  that 
the  Grout  bill  is  a  failure  and  ought  to  be  repealed. 
Others  are  quietly  mixing  palm  oil  with  cotton  seed 
so  as  to  get  a  darker  color,  and  thus  deepen  the  shade 
of  the  grease  which  they  use  in  making  oleo.  They 
are  all  at  work — as  usual  to  try  to  obtain  butter 
prices  for  inferior  fats.  It  does  not  pay  to  strike  at 
such  people  where  they  appear  with  a  brass  band. 
Their  most  dangerous  work  is  done  underground. 


The  cooperative  creameries  in  New  York  will  be 
organized  into  a  strong  association.  Many  of  them 
report  great  success  in  handling  the  milk  of  their 
owners.  They  break  up  the  local  monopolies  which 
have  given  the  milk  dealers  a  chance  to  dictate  the 
price.  They  also  relieve  the  market  in  times  of  glut 
by  giving  the  farmers  a  chance  to  work  up  their  milk 
at  home  and  not  crowd  it  upon  the  cities.  Naturally 
if  these  creameries  can  succeed  as  individuals  they 
will  have  a  still  greater  strength  if  they  can  be  or¬ 
ganized  into  a  strong  State  association.  We  hope 
that  the  meeting  at  Binghamton  on  March  4  will  be 
largely  attended.  Organize!  That  is  the  watchword 
everywhere  among  farmers. 

• 

As  a  result  of  the  extortionate  increase  in  express 
rates  on  cut  flowers,  a  number  of  florists  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Madison,  N.  J.,  now  send  their  products  daily 
to  New  York  by  wagon.  The  journey  is  about  35 
miles,  and  they  change  horses  once  during  the  trip. 
It  sounds  like  a  return  to  ancestral  conditions  to  dis¬ 
card  the  modern  rapid  express  service  for  primitive 
horseflesh,  like  the  good  old  days  when  steam  was 
unknown,  but  it  is  the  natural  result  of  a  conscience¬ 
less  monopoly  which  oppresses  a  thriving  industry 
for  no  reason  save  that  of  greed.  One  greenhouse 
establishment  of  moderate  size  admits  a  saving  of  $40 
a  month  in  express  rates  since  making  use  of  the  road 
van,  and  in  some  cases  the  saving  is  very  much  larger. 
Unfortunately  many  flower  growers  are  so  situated 
that  they  cannot  adopt  this  plan;  otherwise  the  ex¬ 
press  companies  would  be  visited  by  a  mighty  boy¬ 
cott.  While  these  continued  hold-ups  on  the  part  of 
the  favored  express  companies  provoke  a  stronger 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  parcels  post,  we  notice  that 
the  recently-established  Anglo-American  parcels  post 
is  meeting  with  much  criticism  from  British  business 
men.  The  chief  ground  of  complaint  appears  to  be 


the  delay  eaused  by  the  customs  officials  in  New  York. 
Domestic  parcels  post  would  not  be  subject  to  this 
inconvenience,  and  we  can  see  nothing  but  good  in  it, 
though  opposition  to  such  reform  will  naturally  be 
cultivated  by  corporations  whose  pecuniary  interests 
are  likely  to  suffer  by  its  establishment. 

« 

The  contention  of  the  eminent  Prof.  Koch,  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  tuberculin,  that  bovine  tuberculosis  could 
not  be  transmitted  to  human  beings  by  infected  milk 
and  cause  true  tubercular  phthisis  or  human  lung 
consumption  is  being  warmly  supported  by  competent 
investigators.  At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Medical 
Society  Prof.  Van  Hanseman  concluded  as  the  result 
of  prolonged  investigation  that  tuberculosis  of  the 
cow  could  be  transferred  through  food  and  cause 
tuberculous  tumor  of  the  digestive  organs,  but  this 
affection  is  not  of  itself  fatal  and  often  tends  to  self¬ 
cure.  No  cases  are  known  where  this  local  trouble 
has  caused  lung  infection.  Milk  from  diseased  cattle 
is  not  wholesome  and  may  cause  dangerous  catarrhs 
of  the  bowels,  but  the  cow  should  be  acquitted  of 
spreading  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  the  most  destruc¬ 
tive  of  human  diseases.  The  filthy  habit  of  expectora¬ 
tion  without  sanitary  precautions  by  humans  more  or 
less  affected  by  tuberculosis,  and  the  subsequent  wide 
dispersion  of  the  dormant  bacilli  explains  the  persist¬ 
ent  spread  of  this  horrible  disease. 

• 

L.4ST  year  we  gave  a  full  account  of  the  famous 
“mustard  seed’’  case  in  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  A  farmer 
bought  seed  oats  of  F.  B.  Mills,  the  seedsman.  The 
oats  contained  seed  of  mustard — a  bad  weed,  which 
covered  the  field  where  the  oats  were  sown.  Unable 
to  settle  on  a  fair  basis,  the  farmer  brought  suit 
against  Mills,  and  on  the  first  trial  recovered  dam¬ 
ages  for  $900.  The  Court  of  Appeals  set  this  verdict 
aside  as  excessive.  On  a  new  trial  the  farmer  was 
nonsuited,  but  on  appeal  the  court  reversed  the  non¬ 
suit  and  ordered  a  new  trial.  After  this  Mills  offered 
to  settle  out  of  court,  and  this  offer  was  finally  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  farmer.  This  ends  a  long  and  interest¬ 
ing  case.  The  trouble  evidently  came  from  the  deal¬ 
er’s  buying  seed  from  a  third  party  and  selling  it 
“under  guarantee’’  without  taking  pains  to  iearn 
whether  it  was  foul  or  clean.  That  is  the  way  most 
nurserymen’s  mistakes  seem  to  occur.  They  buy 
plants  of  others  and  sell  them — often  without  any  ex¬ 
amination.  A  few  farmers  like  this  one  in  Niagara 
County  would  quickly  clean  up  the  business. 

m 

In  many  parts  of  the  West  farmers  are  combining 
to  ship  and  sell  their  own  stock  and  grain.  For  years 
the  railroads  have  had  a  monopoly  of  this  business — 
controlling  elevators,  cars  and  markets,  so  that  farm¬ 
ers  were  forced  to  take  what  was  given  them.  Some 
of  the  farmers  became  thoroughly  discoui’aged,  but 
other  bold  spirits  took  the  matter  in  their  own  hands 
and  caught  up  the  farmer’s  best  weapon — organiza¬ 
tion.  The  first  plan  is  for  the  farmers  to  build  co¬ 
operative  elevators  or  warehouses  where  their  produce 
can  be  handled  and  stored  at  their  own  terms.  In 
many  towns  the  stock  for  such  elevators  was  quickly 
subscribed  for.  The  record  in  one  Nebraska  town  is 
a  fair  sample  of  what  followed: 

We  have  about  $2,000  subscribed,  but  could  easily  double 
it  as  soon  as  we  find  out  what  we  can  do.  The  largest 
and  best  elevator  here  is  priced  to  us  at  $6,000,  which  is 
considered  to  be  nearly  twice  what  it  is  worth.  The  rail¬ 
road  has  refused  to  lease  us  a  site,  giving  as  their  reason 
that  there  are  plenty  of  elevators  here  to  do  the  business 
and  they  have  no  available  site.  We  found  while  at  Lin¬ 
coln  that  the  railroads  were  not  disposed  to  lease  sites  to 
cooperative  shipping  companies  to  build  elevators,  so  we 
visited  the  Legislature,  which  was  in  session,  and  a  bill 
was  soon  introduced  compelling  the  railroad  companies 
to  lease  sites  the  same  as  condemning  land  for  any  other 
purpose  to  build  elevators  on  railroad  right  of  way. 

When  representatives  of  these  cooperative  elevators 
met  in  Lincoln  the  railroads  and  most  of  the  papers 
refused  even  to  call  attention  to  the  meeting.  Yet  the 
largest  hall  in  the  city  could  hardly  hold  the  crowd. 
We  rejoice  when  any  body  of  farmers  begin  to  realize 
that  their  salvation  depends  upon  their  own  action. 
Let  them  cut  loose  from  the  politicians  and  strike  out 
with  their  own  money  and  management. 

• 

An  interesting  question  has  arisen  in  New  Jersey 
regarding  money  which  the  State  justly  owes  to  the 
Agricultural  College.  This  college  was  organized  in 
1864  as  a  department  of  Rutgers  College,  which  made 
a  contract  with  the  State  to  put  up  new  buildings,  buy 
land  and  provide  a  number  of  free  scholarships.  This 
contract  has  been  carried  out,  but  the  State  has  from 
time  to  time  increased  the  number  of  scholarships 
without  paying  for  them.  Gov.  Murphy  appointed  a 
commission  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  this  com¬ 
mission  now  reports  that  the  State  fairly  owes  the  col¬ 
lege  $131,610.  There  is  no  question  about  the  equity 
of  this  debt.  The  service  has  been  rendered,  but  pay¬ 
ment  for  it  has  not  been  made.  The  constitution  of 


New  Jersey  declares  that  “No  donation  of  land  or  ap¬ 
propriation  of  money  shall  be  made  by  the  State  or 
any  municipal  corporation  to  or  for  the  use  of  any 
society,  association  or  corporation  whatever.”  Lawyers 
are  divided  in  their  opinion  as  to  whether  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  constitution  will  prevent  the  State  from 
paying  the  money  to  Rutgers  College.  In  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  possible  trouble  a  bill  has  been  introduced 
into  the  New'  Jersey  Legislature  placing  these  pay¬ 
ments  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  As  there  is  no  question  about  the  justice 
of  this  claim  we  think  this  bill  should  be  passed  with¬ 
out  trouble.  We  are  often  asked  why  so  many  of  the 
agricultural  colleges  were  started  as  an  annex  to  some 
classical  or  denominational  college.  In  some  States 
that  was  the  only  thing  that  could  be  done.  There 
were  neither  funds  nor  public  sentiment  to  organize 
and  locate  a  separate  college.  The  time  has  now  come 
for  the  farmers  themselves  to  dominate  their  college 
and  make  it  what  it  should  be — whether  it  is  to  re¬ 
main  longer  an  annex  or  cut  loose  and  stand  by  itself, 

♦ 

Let  us  face  the  exact  situation  regarding  the  New 
York  Agricultural  College.  This  State  is  behind  the 
West  in  agricultural  education.  While  many  Western 
States  have  invested  money  fairly  in  their  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges.  New  York  has  adopted  a  close,  if  not 
niggardly  policy.  One  result  of  this  is  the  fact  that 
western  competition  in  the  products  which  are  well 
suited  to  New  York  soil  has  grown  harder  and  fiercer. 
We  venture  to  say  that  the  only  lines  in  which  New 
York  agriculture  has  held  its  own  are  those  like  cer¬ 
tain  forms  of  fruit  culture,  which  have  received  most 
help  from  our  agricultural  scientists.  Our  own  col¬ 
lege  is  now  so  crowded  that  nearly  100  boys  have  been 
turned  away.  Each  year  young  men  are  forced  to 
leave  this  State  to  obtain  elsewhere  the  education 
which  the  close-fisted  policy  of  their  own  State  denies 
them. 

Who  is  responsible  for  this? 

Largely  the  farmers  themselves.  They  have  not 
fairly  understood  the  situation,  and  have  not  exerted 
themselves  to  demand  what  is  due  them.  They  now 
begin  to  see  that  they  will  never  have  an  agricul¬ 
tural  college  worthy  the  name,  no  matter  where  it  is 
located,  until  they  demand  it  and  make  it  possible. 
The  time  has  gone  by  when  we  can  safely  trust  this 
thing  to  politicians,  or  to  men  who  believe  that  a 
“classical’'  education  will  cure  the  ills  that  afllict  New 
York  farming.  The  present  movement  has  started  up 
a  few  people  here  and  there  with  new  plans  for  agri¬ 
cultural  education.  Such  people  as  a  rule  either  know 
little  about  the  subject  or  are  working  for  personal 
ends.  They  do  not  at  least  represent  the  organized 
farmers  who  demand  justice  for  their  college.  Do  not 
follow  such  theories,  but  put  every  energy  back  of  the 
call  tor  strengthening  the  present  agricultural  col¬ 
lege.  We  want  a  suitable  appropriation  from  the 
I.egislature  this  year.  The' postage  stamp  ballot  is 
telling.  Keep  it  up!  Lick  a  stamp  for  the  education 
of  the  farmer! 

* 

BREVITIES. 

Despatch  the  hen  that  won’t  scratch. 

No  custard  pies  are  made  from  the  lays  of  the  lazy  hen. 

Some  unfortunate  people  use  tacks  where  they  should 
use  tact. 

Who  can  say  that  dwarf  apples  have  ever  paid  com¬ 
mercially? 

Think  of  that  worn-out  farm  in  Greater  New  York— 
page  146. 

One  way  to  make  some  people  “hot”  Is  to  try  to  throw 
cold  water  on  them. 

When  you  see  a  greenhorn  don’t  try  to  cut  off  the 
whole  horn,  but  simply  the  green  part. 

Plants  may  grow  in  value  through  their  feet,  but  the 
farmer  grows  in  value  through  his  head. 

The  man  who  goes  around  with  a  chip  always  on  his 
shoulder  will  get  his  shoulder  hurt  in  time. 

Who  will  give  a  good  reason  for  using  lime  with  ma¬ 
nure’  We  observe  that  some  farmers  do  use  the  two 
together. 

Here  is  a  farmer  within  25  miles  of  a  great  market 
grieving  because  his  soil  is  so  poor.  Here  is  another 
farmer  1,600  miles  away  grieving  because  his  market  is 
so  poor.  Which  has  greater  cause  for  grieving? 

At  one  time  large  quantities  of  cotton-hull  ashes  were 
used  as  fertilizer  in  Connecticut.  The  practice  of  feeding 
the  hulls  to  cattle  has  become  so  common  that  few  if 
any  hulls  are  now  burnt,  and  no  ashes  are  sold. 

An  effort  is  being  made  in  Pennsylvania  to  remove  the 
tax  on  renovated  butter.  Under  the  existing  law,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  renovated  butter  must  pay  a  license  of  $1,000; 
wholesale  dealers  $500;  retailers,  $100;  hotels  $50,  and 
boarding  houses  $25.  Dealers  say  that  this  tax  has  en¬ 
tirely  killed  the  trade  in  renovated  butter,  and  that  it  is 
a  burden  upon  both  the  dairyman  and  the  poor  consnmer. 

The  following  note,  printed  in  the  old  Genesee  Farmer 
57  years  ago.  is  still  true:  “While  we  pay  a  respectful 
deference  to  the  opinions  of  men,  as  published  in  books, 
we  should  ever  have  an  eye,  and  a  thought  keenly  per¬ 
ceptive  of  Nature’s  process  for  changing  crumbling  rocks, 
air  and  water  into  good  bread,  milk,  meat  and  materials 
for  clothing.  The  science  of  agriculture  should  be  studied 
for  its  benign  influence  on  the  moral  faculties  of  man.’’ 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMEJSTIC.— One  of  the  Government  reindeer  herds  in 
Alaska  is  being  taken  from  Nulato,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Yukon  River,  to  Tanana  River  Valley,  to  be  slaughtered 
for  food.  Natives  along  Tanana  River  are  reported  to  be 
dying  of  starvation,  and  even  white  miners  are  suffering 
because  provisions  are  very  scarce  this  Winter.  Couriers 
were  sent  to  reindeer  stations,  and  the  result  was  the 
decision  of  Government  officers  to  save  and  sustain  life 
by  sacrificing  reindeer.  .  .  .  February  13  the  tempera¬ 
ture  fell  to  42  degrees  below  zero  at  Wells,  Nev.  Several 
freight  trains  were  reported  stalled  on  sidings  across  the 
Nevada  desert,  the  cold  being  so  extreme  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  up  steam.  Much  loss  to  live  stock  is 
feared  in  Wyoming,  where  conditions  before  the  cold 
wave  were  very  unfavorable.  .  .  .  Fire  in  the  business 
district  of  Chicago  February  11  caused  a  loss  of  $100,000. 

.  .  .  F'ire  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  started  in  the  heart 
of  the  business  section  February  11,  caused  a  loss  of 
$275,000  .  .  .  February  15  all  Colorado  was  storm 
bound,  with  snow  from  six  inches  to  four  feet  deep,  and 
with  the  temperature  ranging  from  six  degrees  above  to 
40  beiow  zero.  The  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  the 
State,  being  mostly  plains,  were  faring  best,  but  the 
mountain  regions  suffered  severely.  Small  towns  and 
hundreds  of  families  were  isoiated  and  in  danger  from 
starvation.  Many  cases  of  suffering  from  cold  and  hun¬ 
ger  wore  reported.  To  add  to  the  danger,  avalanches  of 
snow  were  imminent.  Trains  were  reported  lost  or  iso¬ 
lated.  Range  cattle  suffered;  5,000  head  were  reported 
starving  near  Fort  Morgan.  They  are  freezing  by  droves, 
according  to  reports  from  other  sections.  The  total  loss 
may  reach  a  hundred  thousand  head.  In  Montana  at  least 
four  lives  were  lost  in  the  mountains  where  the  snow 
was  from  18  to  35  feet  deep.  .  .  Eight  persons  were 
killed  by  an  explosion  in  a  factory  where  explosives  were 
made  at  Fostoria,  O.,  February  16,  and  the  plant  was 
totally  destroyed.  ...  A  cyclone  struck  the  passenger 
steamer  Olive,  plying  between  Franklin,  Va.,  and  Eden- 
ton,  N.  C.,  February  16,  sending  her  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Chowan  River;  17  persons  were  drowned. 

ADMINISTRATION.— The  following  gives  an  abstract 
of  the  Littlefield  anti-trust  biil:  Corporations  “hereafter 
organized”  must  fiie  returns  with  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  for  publication.  Corporations  faiiing 
to  file  public  reports  will  be  restrained  from  engaging  in 
interstate  commerce.  Penalties  are  prescribed  for  false 
returns.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may  de¬ 
mand  an  accounting  from  corporations  now  in  existence. 
Corporations  that  offer  rebates  will  be  denied  the  instru¬ 
mentalities  of  interstate  commerce.  Refusal  to  testify  be¬ 
fore  the  Commission  is  punishable  with  a  $5,000  fine.  Tes¬ 
timony  shall  not  be  used  against  witnesses.  Carriers  are 
prohibited  from  transporting  articles  made  in  violation  of 
the  Sherman  act.  Corporations  must  disclose  the  names 
of  constituent  companies.  United  States  Circuit  Courts 


are  Invested  with  jurisdiction  to  prevent  violations  of  the 
act.  Individuals  damaged  by  violations  of  the  bill  are  au¬ 
thorized  to  file  suits.  .  .  .  President  Roosevelt  has  ex¬ 
tended  for  six  months  from  March  2,  1903,  the  life  of  the 
Spanish  Treaty  Claims  Commission  which,  since  its  first 
meeting,  on  April  8,  1901,  has  been  engaged  in  examination 
of  claims  submitted  to  it.  The  extension  of  the  lifetime 
of  the  Commission  was  made  on  a  showing  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  therefor  presented  by  William  E.  Chandler,  President 
of  the  body  Mr.  Chandler  says  that  the  total  number 
of  claims  presented  is  542  and  the  amount  claimed  $61,- 
672.077.  Of  these  claims  152  were  for  damages  caused  to 
enlisted  seamen  on  the  battleship  Maine,  22  are  for  per¬ 
sonal  Injuries  received  from  Spanish  authorities,  14  are 
on  account  of  both  personal  injuries  and  property  losses, 
and  354  for  damages  to  property.  The  cases  arising  from 
the  destruction  of  the  Maine  have  been  dismissed  on  the 
ground  tliat  individual  claims  do  not  arise  in  favor  of  the 
officers  and  seamen  of  a  ship  of  w'ar  for  injuries  received 
while  in  line  of  duty,  and  for  which  a  foreign  government 
is  responsible.  .  .  .  The  President  has  appointed  Geo. 
B.  Cortelyou,  his  private  seeretary,  as  Secretary  of  the 
new  Department  of  Commerce. 

VENEZUELA  — The  blockade  organized  by  the  Euro¬ 
pean  powers  was  officially  raised  February  15.  The  terms 
of  settlement  provided  in  the  protocols  are  briefly  these: 
Britain  and  Italy  are  to  receive  $27,500  each.  Britain  is 
to  get  her  money  down,  Italy  to  receive  hers  in  60  days; 
Germany  is  to  get  $27,500  in  60  days  and  $340,000  in  instal¬ 
ments  extetiding  over  five  months.  Venezuela  is  to  begin 
March  1  to  set  apart  30  per  cent  of  the  customs  at  La 
Guayra  and  Porto  Cabello  for  a  fund  to  pay  off  all  her 
debts  as  shall  be  arranged  hereafter  by  mixed  commis¬ 
sions  for  the  several  creditor  nations.  The  principle  of 
preferential  treatment  is  to  be  passed  upon  by  the  Hague 
Court.  Trade  treaties  are  to  be  revived  and  Italy  ob¬ 
tains  “most-favorod-nation”  treatment.  All  captured  ves¬ 
sels.  naval  and  otherwise,  are  to  be  restored. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  advisory  committee  of  the 
Cooperative  Creameries  A,ssociation  and  the  delegates 
from  each  member  of  the  Association  as  well  as  all  per¬ 
sons  in  any  way  Interested  in  the  subject  of  cooperative 
creameries  are  invited  to  meet  at  the  Arlington  Hotel,  in 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Wednesday,  March  4,  at  11  o’clock 
A.  M.  The  committee  desire  it  to  be  known  that  any 
milk  producer  interested  in  cooperation  among  the  milk 
producing  farmers  will  be  welcome  at  this  meeting.  The 
business  meeting  of  the  members,  of  the  Association  will 
be  held  at  11  o’clock  and  the  afternoon  will  be  devoted  to 
an  open  meeting  for  milk  producers  for  the  discussion  of 
subjects  of  general  interest  to  producers  and  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  cooperative  creameries. 

Joseph  B.  Davy,  instructor  in  botany  at  the  University 
of  California,  has  been  appointed  chief  agriculturist  and 
botanist  of  the  Transvaal  Government  at  an  initial  sal¬ 
ary  of  $5,000  3'  year  and  expenses. 

Members  of  the  New  York  State  Grange  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  Legislature  at  Albany  at  a  public  hearing  on  the 


Canal  bill  Febiuary  17.  E.  B.  Norris  opposed  the  canal 
enlargement  project  upon  general  principles  as  an  enor¬ 
mous  expense,  which  would  cost  vastly  more  than  it  was 
worth.  He  cited  a  number  of  instances  of  industrial 
plants  which  had  practically  abandoned  the  canal  for 
shipping  purposes  George  H.  Hyde  and  Secretary  Bean, 
representing  Cortland  County  Grange;  W.  A.  Rogers,  of 
Jefferson  County  Grange,  and  Mr.  Dewey,  of  Ontario 
County,  also  opposed  the  bill. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  Marlin  Fire  Arms,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  will  .send 
a  beautiful  desk  calendar  printed  in  12  colors  to  any- 
®ne  who  will  send  one  stamp  to  pay  postage. 

Don’t  be  prejudiced  just  because  you  have  always  used 
leather  horse  collars.  Look  into  the  merits  of  those  steel 
collars  made  by  Howell  &  Spaulding  Co.,  Caro.  Mich. 
They  may  s.ave  your  horses’  shoulders  from  galling  this 
Spring.  Descriptive  catalogue  will  be  mailed  free  if  you 
ask  for  it. 

WE  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
advertisement  of  the  Angle  Lamp  Company  in  another 
column.  We  are  creditably  informed  that  its  light  is  very 
fine  and  brilliant,  while  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  very 
low.  As  many  of  our  friends  are  doubtless  in  need  of 
such  a  light  we  would  suggest  that  they  send  for  a  cata¬ 
logue.  Address  the  Angle  Lamp  Co.,  76  Park  Place,  New 
York  City. 

The  modern  way  of  smoking  meats  is  not  to  smoke  It 
at  all— just  use  Krauser’s  Liquid  Extract  of  Smoke.  This 
method  does  away  with  the  necessity  for  a  smokehouse 
and  all  the  trouble  of  caring  for  it.  The  stnoke  extract 
is  applied  with  a  brush.  If  you  have  never  tried  it  write 
to  E’.  Krauser  &  Bro.,  Milton,  Pa.,  for  full  instructions 
as  to  its  use. 

The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co.,  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  will 
be  glad  to  send  a  little  booklet  on  the  subject  of  fertil¬ 
izers  free  to  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  who  expects  to 
till  an  acre  of  ground  the  coming  season.  It  contains 
much  good  information  and  gives  the  guaranteed  analysis 
of  the  special  brands  of  fertilizers  for  special  crops  made 
by  them.  Write  for  it. 

The  action  of  the  Kemp  &  Burpee  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N,  Y.,  against  the  J.  S.  Kemp  Co,,  and  others, 
claiming  infringement  of  manure  spreader  patent,  has 
been  decided  in  favor  of  Kemp  &  Burpee,  who  now  have 
exclusive  right  to  make  this  type  of  machine.  The  de¬ 
fendant  has  arranged  to  continue  the  manufacture  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  spreader  on  payhient  of  royalty, 
and  the  suits  against  those  using  the  machine  will  be 
discontinued. 

We  have  received  two  handsome  booklets  In  which  a 
great  many  horse  and  cattle  owners  would  doubtless  be 
interested.  They  contain  a  practical  discussion  of  the 
diseases  of  cattle  and  horses,  recommending  a  form  of 
treatment.  These  booklets  are  published  by  Fleming 
Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yards.  Chicago,  Ill.,  who 
will  mail  copies  free  to  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  who  write, 
mentioning  the  cases  tliiPy  wish  to  treat. 


MAN  AND 
HORSE 

hare  easier  work  when  a  low-down 
handy  wagon  is  used.  Low  down.it  is 
easy  to  load;  wide  tired  and  lowdraft 
it  is  easy  to  move.  Short  turn  makes 
it  easy  to  go  around  short  turns  or  into 
narrow  places.  A  man  saver  and  a 
horse  saver.  Wood  or  metal  wheels, 
and  all  at  prices  so  low  that  no  farm¬ 
er  can  afford  to  be  without  a  Farmers' 
Ilandy  Wagon.  Our  new  catalogue, 
just  off  the  press,  is  the  best  we  have 
ever  published  and  will  be  mailed  you 
free  if  you  ask  for  it. 

FARMERS’  HANDY  WAGON  COMP’Y 

SAGINAW,  MICH. 


Plants 


in  yyf  ^  Hills 
or  Drills 

N  o  guess-work 
alKUit  the  work 
done  with  the 

FARQUHAR 

Ksysiono 

Corn  Planter 

You  see  the  kernels  drop  and 
Jl-now  how  well  they’re  i-overed. 
Also  plants  beans,  peas  and  fertilizers  per- 
fe<’tly.  W orks  well  even  in  hilly  and  stony 
ground.  Hlants  any  distance  anuit— sows 
phospliate  as  desired.  A  durable  machine 
rou  ought  to  liave.  Illustrated  catalogue 
anil  implements  and  machinery  free. 


7 

It 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 


does  more  to  bring  brightness  and  good  cheer  into 
the  home  than  anything  else  money  can  buy.  It 
gives  a  grand,  brilliant,  mellow  light,  and  costs 
about  one-quarter  as  much  to  bum  as  others.  No 
smoke,  no  smell,  almost  no  care.  Thousands  are 
in  use  in  the  best  homes  in  America.  Guaranteed 
as  represented.  Get  our  free  catalogrue  N.  N., 
which  shows  all  styles  from  $1.80  up. 

THE  ANGLE  LAMF  CO.,  76  Park  PI.,  New  York 


LONG’S  WHITE  TARTAR  OAT 

The  Ideal  Oat  for  the  American  Farmer. 

Remarkably  early,  of  robust  and  vigorous  constitution.  Imineuse  ylelder.  Described  and 
illustrated  in  our  Catalogue  of  this  season.  7.5c.  per  peck;  $2.00  per  bush,  of  32  lbs.; 
10  bush.,  $1.85  per  Iiush.;  50  bush.,  $1.75  per  bush.;  100  bush.,  $1.65  per  bush. 

Our  AMERICAN  FARMERS’ MANUAL  for  1903,  a  book  of  44  pages  (8.5  Illustra¬ 
tions)  devoted  entirely  to  Grass  and  other  Seeds  for  the  Farm,  mailed  free  on  application  to 
those  who  state  where  tliey  saw  this  advertisement.  Correspondence  invited. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  C0.,»»rsi;NEW  TORI. 


IF  YOU  ONLY  nNEW 


bow  much  money  yon  can  save  and  how  much  better  stove  or  range  you  can  get, 
_  you’d  send  to-day  for  full  particulars  about  the 

KAL  A  SB  A  ZOP  Steel  Stoves  A  Ranges 

Sold  direct  from  our  factory  on  360  Dat.ys  ApproyoLl  Test,  backed  by  a 
120,000  bank  bond.  We  guarantee  perfect  satisfaction  or  ask  no  pay. 

We  pay  the  freight.  Ask  for  catalogue  No.(  114 

KALAMAZOO  8TOVC  COMPANY,  MFR8.,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 

j4//  our  Cook  Siovts  and  Ranges  have  talent  oven  thermometer » 


Baker’s  Traceless  Harness 


The  farmer's  **Iln.ndy  Hn.mess'*  saves  labor,  makes_  farm 
work  easier,  A  practical  and  up-to-date  hai  ness,  without 
whiffletreesor  traces.  Particularly  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  low- 
down  work  where  ordinary  whiffletrees  and  traces  cause  so 
much  damage'and  annoyance.  Indispensable  for  use  in  or- 
chards,  vineyards,  hop  yards  and  for  lunilicring,  quarrying,  etc.  Will  save 
its  cost  every  season.  Highly  endorsed  by  users  every  where.  Comfort  for 
man  and  team.  Write  to>day  for  further  i  nformation.  Agents  Wanted. 

B.  F.  BAKER  CO.,  223  Main  St.,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y. 


THE  BOUNDS  IRON  FENCE 


Bright, 

Active 

Agents 

Wanted 


Liberal 

Commission  and 

Exclusive 

Territory 


PATENT  APPLIED  FOB 

PRIZES  TO  AGENTS  MAY  FIRST. 

BOXTlSnOS,  iSoxAtlx  OolxAXXXIoxi. 


CASH 
AC. 


soluble: 

PACIFIC 

GUANO 

USED  BY  TWO 
GENERATIONS 


CELEBRATED 
Pacific  Brands  are 
Sure  and  Profit¬ 
able  CROP  PRO¬ 
DUCERS. 

Best  Mechanical 
Condition. 

Dry  and  Drillable. 


For  Sale  by  LOCAL  AGENTS  and 

Pacific  Guano 


BOSTON  and  NEW  YORK 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse, N.Y. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  ] 


From  Day  to  Day.. 

A  TRUE  LENT. 

Is  this  a  fast— to  keep 
The  larder  lean. 

And  clean, 

From  fat  of  veals  and  sheep? 

Is  it  to  quit  the  dish 
Of  flesh,  yet  still 
To  All 

The  platter  high  with  fish? 

Is  it  to  fast  an  hour. 

Or  ragged  to  go. 

Or  show 

A  downcast  look,  and  sour? 

No!  ’tis  a  fast  to  dole 
Thy  sheaf  of  wheat, 

And  meat. 

Unto  the  hungry  soul. 


from  the  liquor,  cool  and  put  it  through 
the  meat  cutter,  using  the  coarse  plate. 
Place  one  quart  of  the  broth  over  the 
fire  and  when  it  boils  stir  in  a  cupful  of 
Quaker  oats;  cook  for  a  half  hour.  Then 
add  the  chopped  meat,  a  half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  salt,  a  saltspoonful  of  pepper,  a 
tablespoonful  of  walnut  catsup  and  a 
dash  of  cayenne.  Cook  all  together  for 
a  minute,  then  turn  into  a  buttered  pan 
and  set  aside  until  wanted.  This  quan¬ 
tity  will  fill  a  pan  9x13  and  two  inches 
deep.  When  ready  to  use  cut  in  squares 
and  fry  as  you  would  mush,  browning 
both  sides  well. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 


It  is  to  fast  from  strife, 

From  old  debate 
And  hate— 

To  circumcise  thy  life. 

To  show  a  heart  grief-rent; 

To  starve  thy  sin. 

Not  bin— 

And  that’s  to  keep  thy  Lent. 

—Robert  Herrick  (1591-1674). 

• 

Tapkd  buttons,  sold  by  the  card  for 
10  cents  a  dozen,  are  a  convenience 
either  in  making  or  mending  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  wardrobes.  They  are  stout  bone 
buttons  mounted  on  tape,  like  those  on 
readymade  children’s  waists. 

• 

Amoa'o  little  aids  which  should  be  kept 
near  the  sink  is  sand-paper  cut  into  two- 
inch  bits.  This  will  remove  stains  and 
adhering  scraps  from  cooking  vessels 
where  the  chain  dishcloth  is  powerless. 
Stains  caused  by  baking  may  usually  be 
rubbed  off  with  salt. 

« 

'  Skirt  hangers  of  heavy  nickel  wire 
are  great  savers  of  closet  room,  as  they 
may  be  put  under  a  shelf,  thus  leaving 
the  wall  free  for  hooks.  They  cost  10 
cents  for  a  wire  that  will  hold  one  skirt, 
and  25  cents  for  one  holding  four  gar¬ 
ments.  A  closet  loop  of  nickel  wire, 
which  costs  20  cents,  will  hold  a  num¬ 
ber  of  hangers. 

Oui!  friends  are  responding  generous¬ 
ly  to  the  call  for  apple  recipes,  and  we 
think  this  interchange  of  knowledge  will 
be  of  practical  benefit.  Here  is  a  recipe 
for  baked  apples  in  Jelly.  Peel,  core  and 
quarter  a  quart  of  apples,  add  half  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  water  and  three-fourths  cupful  of 
sugar,  put  in  a  covered  earthen  dish  and 
cook  three  to  four  hours  in  a  slow  ovep, 
when  they  should  be  dark  red  in  color. 
Then  mix  with  the  apples  a  cupful  of 
liquid  lerhon  jelly,  and  set  in  a  mold 
to  harden.  These  baked  apples  are  also 
very  nice  eaten  warm  without  the  jelly. 
• 

Aivyonk  who  has  lived  along  the  coast, 
where  driftwood  forms  part  of  th^  fuel, 
knows  the  vivid^  iridescent  colors  "of  the 


Not  only  for  wheeling,  but  also  for 
walking  and  general  exercise  knicker¬ 
bockers  form  a  very  useful  garment.  In 
cold,  windy  weather  they  give  more 
warmth  than  a  flannel  underskirt,  with¬ 
out  the  cumbering  bulk,  and  they  are 
unequaled  for  wear  under  a  ralny-day 
skirt  The  pattern  is  cut  with  a  deep 
yoke  that  is  fitted  by  means  of  hip  darts 
and  closes  at  the  center  back.  To  this 
yoke  are  attached  the  leg  portions  that 
are  smooth  fitting  at  the  front,  com¬ 


fortably  full  at  the  back,  tbe  gathers  be¬ 


ing  joined  to  a  band  that  closes  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  yoke  with  buttons  and 
buttonholes.  The  upper  edge  can  be  fin¬ 
ished  with  stitching  or  attached  to  the 


4326  Bath  Rohe  or  Wrapper, 

32  to  44  bust. 

belt  as  preWred.  The  lower  edges  of 
the  leg  portions  are  hemmed  and  are 
drawn  up  by. means  of  elastics  inserted 
in  the  hems.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  fbt  the  medium  size  is  4%  yards 
27  inches  wide,  2%  yards  44  inches  wide 
or  2%  yards  52  inches  wide.  The  pat¬ 


tern  No.  4289  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24, 
26,  28,  30  and  32-inch  waist  measure; 
price  10  cents  from  this  office. 

Comfortable  robes  or  wrappers  that 
can  be  slipped  on  for  a  half  hour’s  rest, 
are  essential  to  well  being  and  should  be 
numbered  among  the  necessities  of  life. 
The  pattern  given  is  loose  and  becom¬ 
ing.  Tbe  original  is  made  of  elder-down 
flannel,  in  pale  blue  with  bands  of  taf- 


4289  'Woman’s  Knickerbockers, 
with  Yoke,  22  to  32  Waist. 

feta  stitched  with  silk,  but  flannel,  flan¬ 
nelette,  terry  cloth  and  all  similar  ma¬ 
terials  are  appropriate.  The  robe  is 
made  with  loose  fronts,  and  oacks  are 
shaped  by  means  of  a  center  seam.  At 
the  neck  is  a  big  square  collar  that  ta¬ 
pers  to  a  point  at  the  waist  line.  The 
sleeves  are  in  bell  shape.  The  quantity 
of  material  required  for  the  medium  size 
is  nine  yards  27  inches  wide  or  41^  yards 
44  inches  wide.  The  pattern  No.  4326  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and 
44-inch  bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 


The  American  Wringer  Co.’s 

HORSE-SHOE  BRAND 

ROYAL 


WRINGER 

WARRANTED  5  YEARS 

Are  the  best  Wringers  made.  The  rolls  are  of 
the  finest  quality  Para  Rubber,  •which  last 
long,  wring  dry  and  save  the  clothes  and 
buttons.  They  have  the  Patent  Guide  Board 
which  spreads  the  clothes  and  toeach  Wringer 
is  attached  the  Horse-Shoe  Warranty  Card, 
Sold  Everywhere 

THE  AMERICAN  WRINGER  CO. 
99  Chambers  St.,  New  York 


Bright  as  the  Morning, 

liKbt  the  clearest,  steadiest,  stronprest,  with  | 
never  a  thoupfht  of  its  being  blown 
out  when  you  carry  a 

Dietz  Blizzard  Cold 
Blast  Lantern.  . 

It's  the  lantern  that  never  orao)jes,'  soot-s  or  I 
flickers.  Dietz  makes  many  styles  for  many 
pui-poses.  When  you  sea.  the -name  Dietz' 
rest  assured  you  have  the  best. 

lniPT7  lanterns 

I  are  safe  lanterns. I 

Don't  forget  to  look  for  the'name  when  you 
go  to  buy.  If  your  dialershouldn't  have  ithe 
will  getit.  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog.  | 

R.  E.  Dietz  Company, 

87  Lalght  St.,  New  York. 

Established  Itm. 


\ 


No  Smoke  House.  Smoke  meat  with 
KRAUSERS;  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  deliciona  flavor. 
Cheaper,  cleaner  than  old  way.  Send  for  cir- 
cnlar.  E.  Kranser  Bro.y  Alilton,  Pa. 


Harrison  Mfg,  Co., 


SALESMEN  AND 

AGENTS  WANTD. 

BIG  WAGES— Our  Famous  Pur¬ 
itan  W ater  HtllL  »  wonderful  Inven¬ 
tion — beats  Filters.  12,000  already  solif. 
Demand  enormous.  Everybody  buys. 
Over  the  kiteben  stove  it  fnrnishei 
plenty  of  distilled,  aerated,  delioions, 
Pure  Water.  Only  method — saves 
Uvei  and  Pr.  bills;  prevents  typhoid, 
malaria  fevers,  cares  disease.  Write 
for  Booklet,  New  Plan,  Terms, 
Etc.  FREE.  Address, 

15  Harrison  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


rents, 


THE 


Farmers’. 

T  elephoives 

not  .untried  noveitlet. 
Thousands,  now  use  them 
daily.  For  thip  purpose  there 
Is  no  instrument  better  than 

Our  Sta.i\daLrd  No.  2, 


which  is  shown  In  thecut  This  is 
no  trust  nor  monopoly  phone.  No 
ies. 


no  royaltii 


All  your 


V 

own.  Simple,  perfect  In  calling, 
sending  and  receiving.  Equal  to 
any  phone  made.  We  lumish 
switchboards  and  all  access- 
biles.  Does  it  interest 
youl  Write  for  our 
catalogue.  Sent  free. 

U.  S.  ELECTRIC  MPQ.  CO., 
800  Elm  St.,  Batler,  Pa. 


— 

Irrigated  Lands 
In  Wyoming 

The  Big  Horn 
Basin  Country 


Suppose  you  could  get  a  farm  of  your  own 
in  a  country  where  the  soil  is  very  rich  and 
easy  to  work,  where  the  climate  is  perfect  and 
free  from  malaria,  and  where  the  biggest  kind 
of  crops  can  be  raised  year  after  year  whether 
it  rains  or  not,  would  •  you  be- irrterested? 
We  have  a  folder A^iout  the.  Big, Horn  Basin 
of  Wyoming,  which  tells  aU  about  that  won¬ 
derful  country  and  the  great  opportunities 
the^e  for  making  money.  Send  for  a  copy. 
No  charge.  v-'gt;  * 


P.  S.  EUSTIS,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager  C.  B.  &  Q.  Ry.  Co.,  209  Adams  St.'.  Chicago. 
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shifting  flames  caused  by  the  mineral 
salts  with  which  the  wood  is  impreg¬ 
nated.  This  effect  is  now  produced  arti¬ 
ficially;  “driftwood  blaze”  is  sold,  by  the 
can,  in  tlie  form  of  a  powder  which  is 
sifted  over  the  fire  wood,  for  the  purpose 
of  tinting  the  flames  with  salt-water 
coloring.  It  seems  a  pardonable  decep-' 
tion,  though  somewhat  suggestive  of  the 
cheering  blaze  of  an  incombustible  gas 
log. 

» 

Ohio  scrapple  is  given  as  a  variation 
of  the  di.sh  ordinarily  dedicated  to 
Philadelphia.  Boil  together  until  ten¬ 
der  114  pound  of  beef  from  the  round 
and  one  pound  of  fresh  pork,  using  two 
quarts  of  water  and  114  teaspoonful  of 
salt.  When  tender  remove  the  meat 


■  MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wln8- 
low’fl  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best — Adv. 


STRENGTH 

Twenty-five  years  ago  In  acquainting  jewelers^with  the  j 
strength  of  the  Jas.  Boss,  Stiffened  Gold  Watch  Cases,  '' 
an  enterprising  salesman  used  the  method  here  shown.  ' 
.Tas.  Boss  Cases  are  still  the  strongest  cases  made.  As  ' 
good  ns  solid  gold  in  appearance.  Better  than  gold  In 
wearing  quality.  Less  than  solid  gold  in  cost.  In  a 

MS.  BOSS 
Watch  Case 

there  is  a  layer  of  very  hard  composition  between  ,an 
insi(Jft,and  outside  layer  of  solid  gold  reducing  the  cost 
of  the  case,  and  adding  greatly  to  its  strength. 

BOSS  Cases  are  guaranteed  to  wear  for  25  years:  are 
recognized  as  the  standard,  and  sold  as  such  by  all 
jewelers.:  Writaais^or-abookiet. 

'r  The  Keystone  WatcK  Case  Company,  Philadelphia. 

By  This  Mark  You  'UieoL 


GLADIOLI 

Our  Motto:  Quality  ;First.-.  We  have, 
however,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  supply 
all  demands.,.,,...Send  for  Catalogue. 

ARTHUR  eOA^E, 

“Meado'W'yale  ■JTariM.”  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

United  ^ate's'GVower  and  Representatl've 
of  GROFF’S  HYBRIDS;''  . 


s 


^eming’tori 


Type.wr^ter  ^ 

Simple  ?  Yes 
P’1'  Sure  ?  Yes 
Pf  -  Swjft?.  Yes 
^trong?  '  Y^' 

I^'emingtoii 
r  iter  Company 

IDiT  llroatlway.  New  York 
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Odd  Pennies. 

Every  woman  or  girl  who  has  ever 
lived  on  a  farm,  knows  that  ready 
money  comes  harder  than  anything  else. 
There  is  plenty  to  make  home  comfort-: 
able,  but  there  is  never  very  much  sur¬ 
plus  in  the  treasury.  Usually  her  pin- 
money  is  something  that  she  must  earn 
for  herself.  In  Summer  we  raise  straw¬ 
berries  for  a  near-by  market,  and  as  I 
am  the  only  "women-folks,”  I  take 
whole  charge  of  the  picking  and  pack¬ 
ing.  That  means  overseeing  from  10  to 
30  children,  for  pickers,  and  turning  out 
every  basket  of  berries  into  another  one. 
This  comes  every  morning,  and  the 
crates  are  all  off  before  eight  o’clock. 
Of  course  I  regard  this  as  a  part  of  my 
regular  work  on  the  farm,  but  if  I  am 
quick  enough  and  the  fruit  comes  in 
firm  and  ripe,  I  manage  to  pick  a  few 
baskets,  or  even  a  whole  row,  some¬ 
times.  For  this,  I  receive  the  same  that 
any  picker  would  get  Then  blueberries 
come,  and  I  can  earn  a  few  dollar  gath¬ 
ering  them,  selling  with  raspberries. 

In  the  Pall  there  are  cranberries  to 
harvest,  but  when  the  real  Winter 
weather  sets  in,  and  the  superfluous 
roosters  have  gone  to  market,  there 
seems,  really,  to  be  nothing  doing.  I 
have  tried  all  kinds  of  things;  orders 
for  hemstitching,  Mexican  drawn-work 
and  Battenburg  lace,  but  I  found  only 
disappointment  and  failure  there.  And 
so  I  decided  to  do  something  else  that 
people  did  want;  things  that  sought  me. 
1  have  a  neighbor  with  a  large  family 
of  growing  children,  most  of  them  girls. 
This  woman  can  sew,  is  smart  and 
works  hard,  but  she  is  utterly  unable 
to  cut  or  fit  the  simplest  garment,  and 
with  her  burden  of  cares  she  has  no 
time  to  study  style.  I  was  visiting  her 
one  afternoon,  and  she  showed  me  some 
material  for  shirt  waists.  “I  know  you 
make  your  own  clothes,  and  they  fit 
well,  and  are  stylish,”  she  said,  “Now, 
if  you  would  get  these  waists  of  Mar¬ 
garet’s  ready  for  sewing,  I  would  be 
glad  to  give  you  50  cents  apiece,  but 
there,  I  don’t  suppose  you  like  such 
work.”  Here  was  an  opportunity  I  had 
been  longing  for.  I  assured  my  friend 
that  I  would  be  glad  to  help  her,  and 
after  that  she  kept  me  pretty  busy.  Al¬ 
though  I  am  no  dressmaker,  I  even  at¬ 
tempted  a  jacket  for  a  young  woman 
who  had  heard  of  my  work.  Then  a 
new  family  came  to  live  near  us,  an  old 
man  and  his  wife.  She  was  not  well, 
and  could  do  very  little  about  the  house. 
I  used  to  run  in  occasionally  and  take 
them  some  hot  doughnuts  or  a  pie;  per¬ 
haps  a  loaf  of  bread  just  out  of  the 
oven.  One  day  they  offered  me  $2  a 
week  to  come  in  three  or  four  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  and  sweep,  wash  the 
kitchen  oilcloth,  bake  a  little  and  keep 
things  “picked  up”  in  general.  1 
agreed.  Sometimes  I  staid  to  tea  and 
left  everything  ready  for  breakfast;  and 
cheered  them  up  a  bit,  I  hope.  Their 
loving  appreciation  made  me  rich  in¬ 
deed,  amply  repaying  any  extra  effort 
on  my  part.  Then,  too,  I  did  odd  bits 
of  mending  or  sewing,  for  which  the 
dear  old  lady  would  insist  on  making 
me  a  “present”  since  I  refused  “pay.” 

In  our  family  we  eat  a  great  many 
doughnuts.  In  fact,  I  never  allow  the 
jar  to  get  empty,  and  if  “practice  makes 
perfect,”  as  they  say  it  does,  it  accounts 
for  my  success  along  that  line  of  culi¬ 
nary  art,  and  the  sales  I  was  enabled 
to  make  semi-weekly,  and  my  customers 
were  perfectly  willing  to  come  after 
them.  I  bought  my  material  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices  (thus  getting  my  own 
cheaper),  and  made  five  cents  on  a 
dozen.  No  doubt  1  could  have  doubled 
that  profit,  but  I  chose  rather  a  high 
standard  of  product,  bringing  steady,  in¬ 
creasing  sales  that  I  could  depend  upon. 

I  enjoy  knitting.  One  day  a  visitor  sat 
watching  me  at  work  on  a  pair  of 
wrister^. 

“You  knit  as  though  you  understood 
how  and  really  liked  to  do  it,”  she  re¬ 


marked. 

“Indeed  I  do,”  I  answered,  laughing. 
“I  have  always  done  more  or  less  since 
I  was  six  years  old.  These  are  for  my 
father.  He  thinks  he  gets  more  for  his 
money,  homemade.”  She  watched  me  in 
silence  for  awhile,  then  asked,  abruptly: 

“Do  you  know  how  to  knit  mittens?” 

“Yes,  certainly.  I  made  Father  a  pair 
of  double  ones  last  Winter.” 

“Will  you  make  two  pairs  for  me?  I 
will  bring  over  an  old  pair  of  my  hus¬ 
band’s  for  you  to  go  by.  You  can  set 
your  own  price.” 

I  made  them,  and  several  more  since 
then  for  other  people.  Now,  I  am  not 
what  we  New  Englanders  call  “a  right 
smart  kind  of  a  woman.”  I  am  just  an 
ordinary  person  endowed  with  average 
brain  power  and  plenty  of  ambition,  re¬ 
solved  not  to  be  dependent  on  the  head 
of  the  house  every  time  I  want  five  cents 
to  put  in  the  contribution  box  on  Sun¬ 
day,  or  a  new  ribbon.  And  any  woman 
can  go  and  do  likewise,  without  neglect¬ 
ing  her  duty  in  the  home,  imless  her 
family  is  large  or  there  are  little  ones 
requiring  her  care,  adah  e.  colcord. 

Massachusetts. 


A  SuNBONNET  INQUIRY. — An  inquirer 
who  signs  only  the  initials  J.  F.  C.,  no 
address,  asks  for  a  sunbonnet  pattern. 


Such  a  pattern.  No.  3797,  comes  in  three 
sizes,  small,  medium  and  large,  and  can 
be  furnished  from  this  office  for  10  cents. 

The  Heei.-Savtng  Head. — Who  has 
not  suffered  from  an  inattentive  mem-  I 
ory!  You  are  busy  in  kitchen  or  dining 
room  with  innumerable  trifles  claiming 
attention.  You  lay  the  various  things 
to  go  to  the  store  room  together  in  one 
place;  the  eye  helps  you  to  transport 
them  all  at  one  journey.  But  there  were 
three  or  four  things  to  be  brought  back. 
You  glance  about  the  shelves — not  one 
errand  can  you  remember.  Back  to  the 
kitchen  you  must  go  till  the  need  of 
them  recalls  the  list  Of  late  I  have 
found  my  tongue  coming  to  my  assist¬ 
ance.  There  are  several  things  to  be 
done  in  the  dining  room,  say,  I  go  there 
whispering  over,  “heat,  jardiniere,  nap¬ 
kins,  sugar,”  and  lose  not  a  moment  in 
hesitation  as  I  turn  on  the  heat,  move 
the  jardiniere  of  ferns  from  the  window 
to  the  center  of  the  table,  lay  fresh  nap¬ 
kins,  and  take  the  sugar  bowl  away  to 
be  refilled.  Continuity  of  speech  seems 
stronger  than  that  of  thought.  I  do  not 
know  if  this  is  a  habit  that  can  be  cul¬ 
tivated,  or  if  all  would  run  the  risk  of  i 
seeming  queer  by  going  about  rehears-  ; 
ing  their  duties  even  in  a  whisper. 

PRUDENCE  PRIMROSE. 


In  comparing  Grain-O  and  coffee 
remember  that  while  the  taste  is 
the  same  Grain-O  gives  health  and 
strength  while  coffee  shatters  the 
nervous  system  and  breeds  disease 
of  the  digestive  organs.  Thinking 
people  prefer  Grain-O  and  its  ben¬ 
efits. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocers  everywhere  ;  15c.  and  2.5c.  per  package. 


Relieve  Core 

Asthma,  Coughs, 

Bronchitis,  Sore  Throat, 

Catarrh.  Hoarseness. 

Nothing  excels  this  simple  remedy. 


CACTUS  DAHLIAS 

800  varieties.  Hardy  Phlox,  100  varieties.  Hardy 
Pompon  Chrysanthemnms,  60  varieties. 

Send  for  Catalogues. 

NORTH  SHORE  FERNERIES,  Bevcrly,Ma88. 


William  Allen  White 

Will  write  a  .series  of  articles  on  the  political  situa¬ 
tion  at  Washington  as  he  sees  it  from  week  to  week. 
Exclusively  in 

THE  SETUIipAY 
EVENING  POST 

There  arc  perhaps  three  or  four  men  in  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country  who  can  write  on  political  topics 
as  sanely,  shrewdly  and  clearly  as  Mr.  White ;  but  not 
one  of  them  po.ssesses  in  like  degree  his  fine  native 
humor  or  his  ability  to  wring  the  last  drop  of  human  interest  out  of  his  subject 
and ‘into  his  writing.  Mr.  Wdiite  has  also  the  rare  gift  for  stripping  a  complex 
theme  of  its  non-essentials  and  showing  it  forth  in  its  simplest  terms.  * 

How  the  Cabinet  Does  Business 

By  Charles  Emory  5mith 

P'ormer  Postmaster-fieneral.  A  very  general  ignorance  of  the 
inner  workings  of  the  Cabinet  room  prevails,  and  yet  the  Cabinet 
is  the  least  formal;  the  most  act'vc,  of  the  arms  of  the  Ciovern- 
ment.  Mr.  .Smith  will  illustrate  with  anecdotes  of  actual  occur¬ 
rence  how  the  assembly  handles  grave  questions. 

A  Congressman’s  Wife 

A  regular  letter  from  one  of  the  brightest  women  in  Washington,  giving  us  all  the 
social  gossij)  of  the  Cajiital,  telling  ns  the  goorl  things  said  at  the  social  functions), 
bright,  sparkling,  full  of  life — the  social  life  of  Wkishington. 

©3^  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  every  week 
from  now  to  July  1st,  1903,  on  trial, 
on  receipt  of  only  50  cents. 

It  is  the  handsomest  weekly  magazine  you  ever  saw 
The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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THE  WEEK'S  QUOTATIONS. 

wnOLiKSAXiB  PRICES. 

New  York,  February  20,  1903. 

GRAIN.— Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  elevator  81%; 
No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth,  89%;  No.  1,  hard, 
Manitoba,  89%.  Corn,  No.  2,  yellow,  56y2. 
Oats,  No.  2,  43%.  Rye,  State,  57@62.  Seeds, 
Toledo  clover,  $7.17%;  Timothy,  $1.80. 

BEANS.— Mar rowi,  choice,  bush.,  $2.70^ 
2.75;  common  to  good,  $2.50@2.63;  medium, 
$2.85;  pea,  $2.35@2.37%;  red  kidney,  $3(g)3.05; 
white  kidney,  $2.70(g)2.75;  black  turtle  soup, 
$2.65@2.70;  yellow  eye,  $2.70@)2.75. 

FEED. — Spring  bran,  200-rb  sacks,  $20.50@j 
21;  Winter  bran,  $23fe;24;  linseed  meal,  $27.50; 
brewers’  grains,  $15.25. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Hay,  prime,  $1.05; 
No.  1,  95@fl;  No.  2,  86^;  No.  3,  70@77yz; 
clover,  mixed,  72@80;  clover,  66@70;  no 
grade,  50® 60;  salt,  45&55.  Straw,  long  rye, 
75<i:/;80;  short  rye,  55@60;  oat,  50@55. 

MIEK.- New  York  Exchange  price,  $1.71 
per  40-quart  can,  or  3%  cents  per  quart  in 
26-cent  freight  zone. 

BUTTER.— Creamery,  extra,  26%;  firsts, 
24®25%;  seconds,  22#23;  lower  grades,  18®) 
21;  held,  extras,  24@25;  firsts,  22@23%;  lower 
grades,  18®)21;  State  dairy,  half-tubs,  finest, 
23®24;  tubs,  seconds,  20®22;  tubs,  lower 
grades,  15®19;  tins,  etc.,  15®23;  Western 
imitation  creamery,  finest,  19®20;  fair  to 
good.  17®18;  lower  grades,  14®16;  Western 
factory,  fresh,  small  tubs,  fancy,  17;  large 
tubs,  fancy,  17;  choice,  15%®)16;  lower 
grades,  13®)15;  held,  finest,  16;  lower  grades, 
13®/15;  renovated,  extras,  ]8®)18%;  choice,  16 
®]7;  common  to  good,  13®15;  rolls,  choice, 
15;  common  to  piime,  13®/14. 

CHE'ESE.— State,  full  cream,  small,  fall 
made,  fancy,  14%;  late  made,  choice,  13%® 
11;  good  to  prime,  13'/i®13%;  common  to 
fair,  11%®13;  Fall  made,  fancy,  14%;  late 
made,  choice,  13%;  good  to  prime,  13%; 
common  to  fair,  11%®13;  light  skims,  P'all 
made,  choice,  12%®12%;  Winter  made,  11% 
®11%;  part  skims,  prime,  10%®/10%;  fair  to 
good,  9%®)1U;  common,  6®)7. 

EGGS.— State  and  Penn.,  fancy,  selected, 
white,  21;  fresh  gathered,  firsts,  19;  West¬ 
ern,  fresh  gathered,  firsts,  18;  seconds,  17%; 
thirds,  17;  Kentucky,  fresh  gathered,  firsts, 
18;  Tennessee  and  other  Southern,  fresh 
gathered,  firsts,  17%;  seconds,  17;  thirds, 
16'%;  Western,  fresh  gathered,  dirties.  No. 
1,  15;  No.  2,  14;  refrigerator,  best,  14®15; 
fair  to  good,  ]2®]3;  common  to  fair,  9®11; 
limed  eggs,  10®  13. 

GINSENG.— Northern  and  Eastern,  $5® 
5.50;  Western,  $4®4.50;  Southern  and  South¬ 
western,  $3.75®4.25. 

ORANGES.— New  York  auction  sales: 
Oalilornia  navel,  $2.15®3.25;  Florida,  bright. 
$2.50®il;  Russet,  $2.25®3.50.  Grape  fruit,  $4 
®6. 

Hoi’S.— N.  Y.  State,  1902,  choice,  35®36; 
medium,  32®34;  ordinary,  29®31;  olds,  8® 
12%. 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS.— Cucumbers, 
doz.,  $2®2.75;  lettuce,  doz.,  30®60;  mush¬ 
rooms,  lb,  30@60;  radishes,  100  belts.,  $3®4; 
rhubarb,  doz.  belts.,  40®60;  tomatoes,  tb, 
20®35. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— Apples,  evaporated, 
fancy,  7®7%;  choice,  5%®6%;  prime,  5%; 
common,  4^;  sun-dried.  Southern,  sliced, 
4®5%;  quarters,  4®5%;  chops,  prime,  100  lbs, 
$2.37®2.^;  common  to  fair,  $1.75@2.25;  cores 
and  skins,  100  lbs,  $1.30®1.40;  raspberries, 
evaporated,  22®23;  huckleberries,  17@18; 
blackberries,  8%@9;  cherries,  22. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples,  Spitzenburg, 
cold  storage,  fancy,  per  bbl.,  $3.50@4.50; 
average  prime,  $1.50®2.50;  King,  cold  stor¬ 
age,  fancy,  $3;  prime,  $1.5O@2.50;  Missouri 
Pippin,  cold  storage,  fancy,  $3;  Ga/no,  cold 
storage,  fancy,  $2.50@2.75;  Ben  Davis,  cold 
storage,  fancy,  $2,50@3;  average  prime, 
$1.50®2.25;  Baldwin,  cold  storage,  fancy, 
$2.25®2.50;  average  prime,  $1.50®2;  Greening, 
cold  storage,  fancy,  $2.50@2.75;  average 
prime,  $1.50®2;  poor  to  fair  grades,  $1@1.50. 
Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  sound,  bbl.,  $10®12; 
commbn,  bbl.,  $6@9;  per  4-to-bbl.  crate, 
$2..50@3;  Jersey,  bbl.,  $10®11;  crate,  $3®3.50. 
Strawberries,  Florida,  fancy,  qt.,  27®30; 
prime,  20@25;  poor  to  good,  10@18. 

VEGETABLES.  —  Potatoes,  Bermuda, 
prime,  $4®4.75;  seconds,  $2.50®3;  Southern, 
second  crop,  $1@3;  Long  Island,  bulk,  $2® 
2  25;  State,  Pa.  and  Western,  per  180  tbs, 
$1.50®2,  Jersey,  bbl.,  $1.75@2;  Maine,  sack, 
$2®2.26;  German  and  Belgium,  prime,  per 
168-tb  sack  $1.50®1.75;  sweets,  Jersey,  bbl., 
$2.50@3.75;  half-bbl.  bkt.,  $1@1.37.  Brussels 
sprouts,  qt.,  5®20.  Beets,  Charleston  and 
Florida,  100  bchs.,  $1.50@2.50;  New  Orleans, 
bbl..  $1®2.50;  Bermuda,  crate,  50@$1;  Flor¬ 
ida,  crate,  75®$1;  old,  bbl.,  75@$1.  Carrots, 
Bermuda,  crate,  25@75;  New  Orleans,  100 
bchs.,  $1,501^2.50  Charleston,  100  bchs.,  $2® 
2.50;  old,  bbl.,  $1@1.25.  Cabbage,  Danish 
seed,  red,  ton,  $10@14; white,  $6@8;  domestic, 
white,  ton,  $5@6;  red,  bbl.,  $1@1.25;  white, 
bbl.,  60@80.  Cauliflowers,  California,  case, 
$1®;2;  Florida,  bkt  or  box,  $1@1.75.  Celery, 
California,  case,  $2.50@4.25;  Florida,  case, 
$1.50®2.50;'  New  Orleans,  doz.,  15@25;  iState, 
doz.,  10@40.  Chicory  and  escarol.  New  Or¬ 
leans,  bbl..  $3@5.  Egg  plants,  Florida,  box, 
$1®3;  Havana,  bbl.,  $1@2.  Kale,  Norfolk, 
bbi  50@60.  Garlic,  tb,  3@5.  Horseradish, 
lb.  2®;5.  Kohlrabi.  New  Orleans.  100,  $2®4. 
Lettuce,  Florida,  fancy,  bkt,  $3.50®4;  poor 
to  prime,  bkt.,  $1@3;  box,  $1®2.60;  New  Or¬ 
leans,  bbl.,  $3®6.  Onions,  Orange  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  red,  bag,  7^$1.25;  yellow,  $1.25@l.'ta; 
Connecticut,  white,  bbl.,  $2.50@6.50;  yellow, 
$1.50@2.50;  red.  $1.50@1.75;  State  and  West¬ 
ern.  white,  bbl..  $1@4;  yellow,  $]@1.50;  red, 
$1®1.50;  Havana,  date,  $1.50®!. 75.  Okra 
Havana,  carrier,  $1@1.50.  Salsify,  old,  100 


bchs..  $1.50®2.  Peppers,  Florida,  carrier. 
$1.50®;2;  Havana,  carrier,  $1®1.50.  Peas, 
Florida,  crate,  $1®’4.50;  California,  box,  $1..50 
@2.50.  Parsnips,  old,  bbl.,  75.  Parsley,  Ber¬ 
muda,  box,  $1.5()@2;  New  Orleans,  100  bchs.. 
$2@4;  Florida,  bkt,  $1®1.50.  Radishes,  New 
Orleans,  100  bchs.,  $1@3.  Romaine,  Ber¬ 
muda,  box,  $1®1.50;  Southern,  bkt.,  $1®2; 
New  Orleans,  bbl.,  ^3@4.  Spinach,  Norfolk, 
bbl.,  $1.25@1.50.  String  beans,  Florida,  wax, 
crate,  $1.50@2.50;  green,  $1@3.25.  Squash, 
Marrow,  bbl.,  $1@1.25;  Hubbard.  $1@1.25; 
Havana,  white,  half-bbl.,  box,  $1.50@2;  Fla., 
white,  bu.  crate,  $1.  Turnips,  Canada,  Rus¬ 
sia,  bbl.,  75@80;  Jersey,  Russia,  65®/75;  New 
Orleans,  white,  bbl.,  $1.50@2.  Tomatoes, 
Florida,  carrier,  $1@3;  Key  West,  carrier, 
75®'$2;  Havana,  carrier,,  $1@2.  Watercress, 
100  bchs.,  $1@2. 

GAME.— English  snipe,  doz.,  $1.50®2; 
plover,  golden,  doz.,  $2.75@3;  grass,  $1.50@3; 
wild  ducks,  canvas,  $2@3;  red  head,  $1.50® 
2;  ruddy,  $1.25@1.50;  mallard,  75@$1;  teal,  40 
@60;  rabbits,  pair,  15@20;  Jacks,  30@40. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.— Calves, 
veals,  prime,  lb,  13%;  common  to  good,  11® 
13;  grassers,  6@8;  lambs,  “hothouse,”  head, 
$10@13;  Winter,  head,  $3@4.  Pork,  Jersey, 
light,  9%@10;  medium,  9@)9%;  heavy,  prime, 
8.  Pork  tenderloins,  lb.,  20@2l. 


“A  Silo  is  Known 

BY  THE 

.Cattle  it  Keeps.” 


6REEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

Have  Withstood 

ALL  TESTS. 

They  make  the 
FINEST  SILAGE 
and  will  last  a 
!  lifetime. 

CATALOGS  OF 

SILOS, 

Superior  Seirp  Soods, 
Com  Plasters,  Qaeolise 
Engd&ei,  Ussilaee 
Uaciusery. 


STODDARD  MFC.CO. 


RUTLAND,  VT. 


LIVE  POULTRY.— Fowls,  selct’d,  heavy, 
lb,  15;  roosters,  young,  12;  old,  9%:  turkeys, 
14@15;  ducks.  Western,  pair,  80®$1;  South¬ 
ern  and  Southwestern,  pair,  70@)80;  geese. 
Western,  pair,  $1.75@1.87;  Southern  ana 
Southwestern,  $1.37@1.50;  live  pigeons,  pair, 
30@35. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Turkeys,  young 
hens  and  toms,  average  best,  18@19;  fair 
to  prime,  15@17;  old,  16;  common,  13®14. 
Chickens,  Phila.,  broilers,  lb.,  23@25;  roast¬ 
ers,  ]9@20;  mixed  sizes,  16®18;  State  and 
Penn.,  broilers,  fancy,  21@23;  fancy  roast¬ 
ing,  16@17;  mixed  sizes.  14@15;  State  and 
Pa,,  poor,  11@12%;  Ohio  and  Mich.,  scalded, 
average  best,  14®15;  other  Western,  av’gc 
best,  13%^4;  fair  to  good,  11@13.  Capons, 
Phila..  fancy,  large.  21@22;  mixed,  18@ 
20:  Ohio,  fancy,  large,  18®19;  mixed,  16®lf; 
other  Western,  choice,  16@17.  Fowls,  Ohio 
and  Michigan,  scailded,  fancy,  14;  other 
Western,  scalded,  fancy,  13%@14;  dry-pick¬ 
ed,  fancy,  13%@14;  fair  to  good,  11@13. 
Squabs,  prime,  large,  white,  doz.,  $3.25® 
3.60;  mixed,  $2.50@3;  dark,  $2(^.25. 

LIVE  STOCK. 


NEW  YORK.— Native  steers.  $4.60@5,50; 
oxen,  $3.76@4.60;  cows,  $2®4.25.  Calves,  veal, 
$5.M@9.75;  barnyards,  $3@4.  Sheep,  $3.90® 
5.50,  Lambs,  $6.50®)7.  Hogs,  Stale,  $7.10® 
7.60. 


EAST  BUFFALO.— Calves.  $5.50®9.75. 
Sheep,  $2.26@)5.  Lambs,  $4.2B@6.75.  Hogs, 
heavy,  $7.50@7.55;  medium,  $7.4^7.50;  York¬ 
ers,  f7.30@7.40;  roughs,  $1.40@6.85. 


CHICAGO. — Steers,  good  to  prime,  $5.50® 
5.75;  poor  to  medium,  $3.25@>4.40;  Stockers 
and  feeders,  $2.30@4.50;  Texans,  $3.50®4.26. 
Calves,  $3.50@8.  Sheep,  $3.75@5.75.  Lambs, 
$4.75@7.10.  Hogs,  mixed  and  butchers’, 
$6.86®7.20;  good  to  choice,  heavy,  $7.20®7.45; 
light,  $6.40@6.90. 

FURS. 

Nor.  West.  Southern  & 
No.  1  quality.  &  East’n.  So.  West’n. 


Black  bear  . 

$20.00@$30.00 

$15.00@$25.00 

Cubs  &  yearlings 

5.00® ; 

16.00 

4.00® 

12.00 

Badger  . 

-.00®- 

1.50 

50® 

80 

Otter  . 

7.00®  ; 

15.00 

5.00® 

11.00 

Beaver,  large  — 

6.00® 

9.00 

4.00® 

8.00 

Medium  . 

,  5.00@ 

6.00 

4.00® 

5.00 

Small  . 

3.00® 

4.00 

3.00® 

4.00 

Silver  fox  . 

50.00@300.00 

....@ 

.  .  .  • 

Cross  . 

8.00® : 

25.00 

....® 

•  .  .  * 

Red  . 

,  2.00® 

5.00 

1.50® 

2.50 

Gray  . 

1.00® 

1.25 

75® 

1.00 

Fisher  . 

5.00® ; 

10.00 

....® 

Wolf,  prairie  _ 

1.50® 

2.00 

1.00® 

i.75 

Timber  . 

.  2.00® 

4.00 

1.50® 

3.00 

Wolv'erine  . 

4.00® 

8.00 

4.00® 

7.00 

Lynx  . 

,  4.00® 

8.00 

....® 

.... 

Wild  cat  . 

60® 

1.50 

40® 

75 

Civet  cat  . 

25® 

30 

20® 

30 

House  cat,  black 

....@ 

25 

20® 

25 

Colored  . 

8® 

10 

5® 

10 

Marten,  dark  . . . . 

.  5.00®  : 

15.00 

....ca 

.... 

Pale  . 

,  3.00® 

5.00 

....® 

Skunk,  black  — 

1.90® 

2.00 

1.60® 

i.9U 

Half-striped  .  . . 

1.35® 

1.45 

1.15® 

1.25 

Long  striped  ... 

90® 

1.00 

....® 

Striped  . 

65® 

75 

60® 

70 

White  . 

35® 

45 

.  30® 

40 

Raccoon  . 

1.00® 

1.75 

60® 

1.50 

Opossum,  large  .. 

70® 

80 

65® 

75 

Medium  . 

35® 

40 

30® 

40 

Small  . 

18® 

20 

15® 

20 

Rabbit  . 

1® 

1% 

1® 

1% 

Mink  . 

1.50® 

5.00 

1.00® 

2.50 

Muskrat,  Winter 

20® 

25 

20® 

24 

Fall  . 

13® 

18 

13® 

17 

Kits  . 

4® 

5 

4® 

b 

TOBACCO. 


VIRGINI.4.  SHIPPING. 


Common  lugs  .  a%®  6% 

<juud  lugs  . . . ^%®  7 

(^ommon  to  medium  leaf  .  S'.o®  9 

Medium  to  good  leaf,  dark .  9®  10 

Medium  to  good  leaf,  light .  10@11 

Good  to  fine  leaf,  dark .  ]1%®>12% 

Good*  to  fine  leaf,  light .  12%@14 

SEED  LEAF. 

Connecticut  fillers  .  8  @10 

Average  lots  .  20  @25 

Fine  wrappers  . 50  @70 

New  York  State  fillers  .  6  @8 

Average  lots  .  12  @18 

Fine  wrappers  .  40  @50 

Ohio  fillers  .  6  @7 

Average  lots  .  12  @18 

Fine  wrappers  .  14  @20 

Pennsylvania  fillers  .  7  @10 

Average  lots  .  12  @17 


Cuts  the  phlegm — cures  the  cough 
— Jayne’s  Expectorant. — Adv. 


Wanted — Farm  hand  ;  must  milk  well, 

be  capable  teamster,  and  care  for  farm  horses.  State 
experience  and  wages  wanted. 

JOHN  8.  WALSH,  Mont  Clare,  Ill. 


Wanted — Situation  as  foreman  or  gen¬ 
eral  manager  on  farm.  Always  sober,  honest  and 
capable.  Best  of  reference  will  be  furnished.  Address 
C.  D.W.,  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Wanted — Man  to  work  farm  on  shares 
or  to  rent.  B’arm,  65  acres,  near  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  on 
trolley  line;  large  house,  suitable  fir  Summer  board¬ 
ers.  Good  markets  all  around.  MALCOM  T.  JCBUlt, 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Wanted — to  buy  a  well-built  pony,  six 
years  old,  and  weighing  6U0  pounds;  a  chestnut  sorrel 
with  white  feet  and  light  mane  and  tail  preferred. 
Must  be  sound  and  well  broken.  In  answering  give 
full  description  and  state  price  delivered  at  Rtdigway, 
Pa.  MOUNTAIN  PARK  SUPPLY  CO.,  Rldgway,  Pa. 


Wanted — April  1,  married,  Protestant 
man  as  working  assistant  foreman  on  truck  farm, 
competent  to  assume  duties  of  foreman  when  business 
warrants  it,  willing  to  board  help,  must  be  respectful, 
good  character  and  habits;  7-room  bouse.  Write  fully 
former  experience,  nationality,  age,  copy  of  refer¬ 
ences,  sizeof  family,  wages  expected.  No  one  atraid 
of  work  need  apply. 

M.,  South  Bound  Brook,  Box  34,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE 

Farm  with  milk  route,  near  manutacturing  town. 
Address  F  care  'Fhe  Rural  New-Yorker. 


East  Tennessee  Farms- All  sizes,  prices  and 
kinds  for  Sale.  Write  for  cat.  MouiusTOWN 
Real  estate  exchange.  Morristown.  Tenn. 


For  Sale  at  a  Bargain  —  55-acre  Fruit 

Farm;  35  acres  of  finest  budded  fruits  and  berries. 
New  6-room  house,  etc.  mile  from  city  gas  well. 
B.  J.  SILLIMAN,  Winfield,  Kan. 


For  Sale — A  desirable  farm  in  the  town 

of  Wallingford,  Conn.,  home  of  the  late  Colonel  Henry 
Hull.BjJ  mile  from  post  oflBce,  containing  150  acres, 
suitable  for  dairying  or  fruit;  large  apple  orchard, 
good  house,  new  barn,  with  running  water.  Sold  to¬ 
gether  or  in  part  to  close  estate.  For  particulars  ap¬ 
ply  to  LINUS  H.  HALL,  Admin.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  FARM 

We  can  sell  yourfarm.real  estate  or  business  quickly 
for  cash,  no  luatter  wlierr  located.  Send  description  and 
price  and  learn  how.  Money  to  loan  on  good  mort- 
ages.  Eslab’d.  18i)3.  Offices  in  principal  cities.  Highest 
references.  A,  A.  ROTTNKR  &  CO. , 

946  Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia  Pa. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR 


farm,  home,  business,  or  other 
property  (no  matter  where  located 
or  how  large  or  small)  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  me.  Send  descrip¬ 
tion,  state  price,  and  get  full  par¬ 
ticulars  free.  Est’d  iS^.  Highest 
references.  OflSces  in  14  cities, 
from  Boston  to  San  Francisco. 

W.  M.  OSTRANDER 

1871  N.  A.  Building,  Philadelphia 


Public  Sale 

Eighty-fouracres,  12-room  house,  gas  light  and  heat ; 
also  furnace,  waterworks,  two  burns,  etc.  2U  head 
registered  Short-horn  cattle,  horses,  tools,  etc.  One 
mile  east  of  Granville,  Ohio,  on  Newark  &  Granville 
Electric  R.  R.  Sale  MARCH  26,  1903,  at  9  A.  M., 
Cattle  sold  at  1  p.  m.  ;  laud  sold  at  8  p.  m. 

A.  K.  FOLLETT,  Granville,  O. 


AN  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY. 

A  fine  property,  beautifully  located  among  the 
mountains  at  railroad  station.  Orchard  of  2.000  trees, 
most  of  them  in  bearing.  Steam  Cider  Mill,  with 
splendid  established  business  and  barrel  factory.  A 
store  with  prosperous  customers  and  good  trade;  at¬ 
tractive  dwelling,  water  piped  ft om  a  fine  mountain 
spring.  Garden,  tenant  houses,  ice  house,  etc.  Rent 
and  fruit  alone  will  pay  10  per  cent  on  price  asked. 
The  Cider  Plant  alone  will  in  a  few  years  pay  for  the 
whole  investment,  $16,000. 

Also  B'arms,  Orchards,  etc.,  for  sale. 

ALBEMARLE  IMMIGRATION  SOCIETY, 
Charlottesville,  Va. 


FENCE  MEN  AND  FARMERS 

should  got  our  prices  on  Colled  Spring,  plain  and  barb, 
Wire.  Wire  Fence,  complete,  16c.  to  35c.  per  rod. 
Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

W.  HILL  SMALL,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 


We  Ask 
For  Your 
Business 


not  because  we  are  the  “oldest”,  not  because  we  are  the  “largest’’, 
not  because  we  are  the  “cheapest”,  for  we  are  none  of  these,  but  we 
ask  for  your  business  on  the  merits  of  the  trees  we  offer,  and  because 
yon  need  the  best  and  the  safest  trees  that  money  can  buy.  We 
have  no  fake  “  wholesale”  prices,  and  cannot  save  you  half  your 
money  now,  but  our  trees  will  save  you  trouble  and  disappointment 
at  fruiting  time. 

THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES, 

THE  TREE  BREEDERS.  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Farm  Superintendent 

WANTED 

niglily  qualified  and  capable  man  of 
experience  and  reputation,  with  capital, 
can  acquire  a  lucrative  and  attractive 
position  with  one  of  the  best-known 
dairy  farms  doing  a  large  and  prosperous 
business.  Investment  secured  and  inter¬ 
est  guaranteed,  with  division  of  estab¬ 
lished  profits  permitted.  A  splendid  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  right  man, 

OPPORTUNITY, 

Care  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REAL  ESTATE  WANTED 

For  Hundrodo  of  Cash  Buyerm. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  the.se  Cash  Rujers  you  can  get  in  full  in 
our  monthly  V,  8.  KKAL  EST.4TK  JOl'RN.lL.  These  cash  htiycrs  arc 
located  throughout  the  I* lilted  StA(«K  and  ('jinada.  Get  our  Journnl 
and  write  to  them,  and  sell  your  projierty  yourself.  If  the  buyers' 
addresses  arc  not  incur  Journal  .we  will  refuud  your  money.  Yearly 
suhscription.s  $1.00.  The  tlrst  Journal  may  niakeorsaveyou  many 
dollars  in  buying  or  selling.  Sample  Journals  25  cents  each. 

U.  S.  KKAL  KSTATF  (  O..  22  House  Hlork,  Illon. 


Books  for  Farmers  and  Gardening.  Catalogue 

No.  30.  WILLIS  R.  KNOX,  Intercourse,  Pa. 


500  Young  Men 

Firemen,  Electric  Motormen  and  Conductors.  Experi¬ 
ence  unnecessary.  We  prepare  you  at  homo  in  a  few 
weeks  by  MAIL.  Johnson's  Practical  Railwayin 
stltute.  Majestic  Building,  Indianapolis,  lud. 


NAMES  OF  FARMERS  WANTED 

The  Valley  Fanner  wants  names  and  addresses  of 
farmers  anywhere  in  the  U.  8.  They  want  to  get  them 
Interested  In  their  big  farm  magazine,  which  now  has 
a  circulation  of  overlOO.OOO  copies  and  is  acknowledged 
to  be  the  best  farm  paper  In  the  West,  'fhe  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  Is  50c.  per  year,  but  If  you  will  send  them 
five  farmers'  names  and  addresses  and  ten  cents  in 
stamps  or  sliver,  they  will  enter  you  as  a  subscriber 
fully  paid  for  a  whole  year.  Address 
Valley  Farmer,  89  Washington  .St.,  Chicago. 


Oldest  Commission 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves, game, etc.  Fruits. 
K.  B.  WOODWARD,  803  Greenwich  Street.  New  York 

WANTED 

Hay  of  All  Grades, 


F.  D.  HEWITT, 

l!JO  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  N.  V 


«  r  CU  I  MULCd  Send  for  cataloj;. 
agents  wanted.  tOCLTEK  t  o..  I  hlea(o 


B||nT||p|^  CURED  while  you  work.  You  pay 
ilUr  I  UnC  $4  when  cured.  No  cure  no  pay 
ALEX.  8PEIRS,  Box  831,  Westbrook,  Maine. 


STEM-WINO  WATCH  AND  CHAIN. 


''e  will  give  you  a  fine  Stem-Wincl 
Watch,  warranted,  also  Chain  and 
Charm  for  selliim  lo  packages  of  iiliiine 
atlOcentseach.  Writeatoneoand  we  will 
send  you  tlie  Bluiiie  and  our  large  Pre¬ 
mium  List,  postpaid.  No  inoiiey  required. 
liluillC  Box  IQO,  ,  Concord  June! Ion,  Mas 


SILOS 


Round,  of  any  size,  and  all  Ma¬ 
chinery  Needed. 

HaruehMfg.  Co.,Cobleskill.N.Y 


“Old  style  Iron’ 

■  %  \y  r  I  in  Send  for  Catalogue 

Sykes  Metal  laih  &  Roofing  Co.,  SuerSi'.: 


SOMETHIXG  NEW  IN  GATES! 

is  the  lightest,  strongest  and  most  practical  made. 
Fits  any  gateway.  Sold  direct  and  through  agents- 
Representative  wanted  in  each  County.  Exclusive 
territory  Free  ill.  cat.  and  method  of  during  busines-s. 
U.  8.  STEEL  EXTENSION  GATE  CO.,  Bronson,  Mich. 


can  be  made  with  small  uprights  like  common 
fence  but  most  of  our  people  ask  for  large  cross 
wires  and  get  them.  Wire  us  your  wire  orders. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO. 

Holly.  Mich.  Cleveland  Ohio.  Waukegan,  III. 


^DUPLEX 

The  only  successful  field  fence  maker.  Bal  I 


ii^.  Automatic,  simple,  life-lasting. 

Oh  lid  Can  Oporalo  U. 


Bearing 

A _ _ 

A  level  headed  boy  can  take  it  apart  and 
put  It  together.  It  makes  most  perfect 

Fonco  at  Oomt  of  Wire.  , 

Hachlne  sent  on  Trial.  Plain  and  Barbed 
Wire  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Catalogue  Free. 

KITSKUMAN  BROTHERS, 
BoxD'92  Munoie*  Indiana. 


FENCE  YOUR  FARM 

with  the  latest  and  best  styles  of  Woven  WIr#  Fenoe 
for  Field,  Lawn,  Garden  or  Poultry  Yard. 

We  ship  from  Fswstory  to  Farm. 

BARB  WIRE 

Send  a  list  of  your  wants  to  get  our 

Spoolal  OloaedoKioet  Prioes,  delivered. 

Write  to-day, 

CASE  BROSs,  Colohester,  Conn. 


DON>T  BUY. GASOLINE  ENGINES  “THE'^MASTER^'woftKMAN,” 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine,  superior  to  all  one-cylinder  engines.  Costs  less  to  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  started ;  has  a  wider  sphere 
of  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration;  can  be  mounted  on  any  light  •wagon  as  a  portable.  Weighs  less  than  %  of  one-cylinder  engines.  Give  size  of  engine 
required.  Please  mention  this  paper.  Send  for  catalogue.  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Established  1853.  Meagher  and  16th  Street,  CHICAGO. 
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MARKET  NOTES 


butter.— Extra  fresh  erenmery  is  a 
little  short  of  actual  needs,  and  the  next 
finality  is  selling  a  trifle  better.  Under 
grades,  storage  creamery,  factory  and 
renovated  are  dull.  It  looks  as  though  a 
further  cut  in  price  wnuld  be  needed  to  stir 
up  much  interest  on  the  part  of  buyers. 

AUSTRALIAN  TRADE.— The  Victoria 
Agricultural  Journal  gives  the  following 
l.gures  on  shipments  from  that  port  for  40 
(lays  in  June  and  July,  I'.KE:  Butter,  905,818 
pi'.unds;  cheese,  12,528  pounds;  rabbits,  301,- 
41:.  pairs;  mutton,  8,861  carcasses.  For  the 
three  years  ending  with  1901,  exports  w’ere: 
Butter,  103,177,023  pounds;  cheese,  1,824,291 
pounds;  mutton,  5.36,522  carcasses;  rabbits, 
frozen,  7,284.135  iiairs;  canned,  9,017,7.56 
pound.s:  raisins,  2,013,218  pounds. 

CRACKER  SALES.— With  improvements 
in  (luality,  jiackages  and  methods  of  dis¬ 
tribution  the  cracker  business  is  taking  a 
front  seat,  'i'he  profits  of  the  cracker  trust 
for  1902  were  $3,6.89,338  on  total  sales  of  $40,- 
221,925.  'fhe  sealed  package  is  a  great  im- 
luovement  over  the  old  plan  of  selling  bar¬ 
reled  crackers,  in  which  the  latter  half  of 
tlie  barrel,  as  sold  in  the  country  grocery, 
always  got  stale.  Two  new  factories  arc 
bi'ing  built  which  when  complete  will  turn 
out  500,000  pound  packages  per  day.  The 
system  of  wrapping  is  expensive,  but  it 
has  I'osiilted  in  increased  sales  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  make  it  a  paying  investment. 

CHEAl’  APPLES.— Not  long  ago  the 
daily  papers  stated  that  about  $800  worth 
of  apples  standing  on  track  at  a  station 
in  northern  New  York  had  been  sold  by 
the  railroad  company  for  demurrage  for 
$21.  It  was  said  that  a  local  handler  re¬ 
ceived  the  api)les  for  a  New  York  concern, 
which  refused  to  take  them.  The  man 
who  bought  the  fruit  for  $24  writes: 

“'ITie  aiiples  had  stood  on  the  track  for 
.30  days  and  were  frozen  solid.  I  bought 
them  for  the  barrels,  not  the  apples,  but 
now  ext'cct  to  save  about  100  barrels  of 
apples.” 

We  have  seen  apples  frozen  as  hard  as 
rocks  in  barrels,  that  did  not  appear 
greatly  damaged  when  thawed  out  very' 
slowly.  Some  varieties  stand  such  treat¬ 
ment  better  than  others.  We  remember 
one,  a  seedling,  that  was  actually  im- 
l)roved  b.v  freezing.  It  was  j)robably  built 
on  the  plan  of  the  frost  grape. 


COURTING 
DANGER 


It  is  courting  danger  to  stand  under 
icy  eaves.  Not  a  few  have  learned  this 
to  their  cost.  Every  winter  injury  and 
even  death  are  reported  as  the  result  of 
this  carelessness.  But  there  is  a  far 
more  popular  way  of  courting  danger. 
Every  man  or  woman  who  neglects  a 
cough  is  inviting  sickness,  and  many  a 
fatal  sickness  has  its  beginning  in  a  slight 
cough. 

The  timely  use  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden 
Medical  Discovery  will  cure  the  cough. 
Even  when  the  cough  is  obstinate  and 
there  is  hemorrhage  with  emaciation  and 
W'eakness,  "Goiden  Medical  Discovery” 
always  helps  and  almost  always  cures. 


"I  was  troubled  with  a  bad  cold,  which  settled 
on  niy  lungs  and  left  me  with  a  miserable 
cough,”  writes  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Burns,  of  318 
Huestis  Street,  Ithaca,  New 
York.  « I  u.sed  two  bottles  of 
your  ‘  Golden  Medical  Discov¬ 
ery,'  after  which  my  cough 
disappeared  entirely.  I  can¬ 
not  recommend  your  medi¬ 
cine  too  highly.” 

Accept  no  substitute  for 
''Golden  Medical  Discov¬ 
ery.”  There  is  nothing 
"just  as  good”  for  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  stomach, 
blood,  and  lungs.  Sub¬ 
stitution  means  a  little 
more  profit  to  the  dealer 
but  a  loss  to  you. 

The  Common  Sense 
Medical  Adviser,  1008 
large  pages,  in  paper 
covers,  is  sent  on 

receipt  of  21  one-cent 
stamps  to  pay  expense  of 
mailing  o/r/j'.  Address 
Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buf¬ 
falo.  N.  Y. 


BEFORE  BUYING  Send  4  cents  postage 

1  KTr'i'tr  for  illustrated  catalog 

A  NEW  HARNESS  ^Ith  fuU  description 

—  and  prices  to  consumer 

King  Harness  Co.,  No.  10  Lake  St.,  Owego,  N.  V 


HEAVY  FINE  UPHELD.— Nearly  two 
years  ago  a  State  game  protector  found  in 
a  cold  .storage  plant  In  this  city  about 
40.000  birds  which  were  being  held  in  the 
closed  .season.  This  subjected  the  storage 
people  to  a  fine  of  $25  for  each  bird,  or  $1,- 
Ot'O.OOO  for  the  lot.  'I'he  case  was  carrietl 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  at  .\lbany,  which 
has  now  decided  tliat  the  fine  must  be  paid. 
It  was  elaimed  that  this  was  a  eommon 
eiisloin  with  storage  ooncern.s,  that  they 
dill  not  know  what  was  in  tlie  packages, 
rind  tliat  tlie  line  was  excessive.  Under 
the  present  law  the  court  certainly  eoitld 
make  no  rulin.g  other  than  the  one  men¬ 
tioned.  Tlie  law  means  something  or  it 
does  not.  In  many  cases  small  offenders 
have  been  hunted  down,  while  large  ones 
have  escaped  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lose 
all  fear  of  prosecution.  The  need  of  some 
features  of  existing  game  laws  is  not  ap¬ 
parent  to  the  general  public,  but  they 
should  be  enforced  or  repealed. 

VEGE'l’ABLES.— Receipts  of  potatoes  are 
large,  and  market  hardly  steady.  'The 
highest  figure  noted  for  iMng  Island  and 
Maine  stock  is  $2.25.  'I'here  is  very  little 
hiisiiiess  in  foreign  potatoes,  prices  being 
100  low  for  iirofltable  shliiment.  Cabbages 
are  very  low.  'I'he  business  seems  to  have 
been  overdone  for  this  market;  $6  to  $S  per 
toil  for  best  white  is  a  ruinou.s  price  to 
growers.  'I'he  onion  situation  is  not  en- 
ccui'aging.  'I'here  is  a  large  supply  of  mis¬ 
erably  poor  stuff,  which  sells  for  almost 
any  price,  fl'he  New  Orleans  salads,  such 
as  romaine,  chicory  and  escarol,  are  sell¬ 
ing  better  pro])ortionately  lliap  lettuce. 
They  stand  shiimient  better  and  remain  in 
good  condition  longer.  At  present  southern 
radishes  are  scarce,  the  best  selling  nearb* 
as  high  as  hothouse.  'There  are  jdenty  of 
good-looking  parsnips,  wliicli  go  at  75 
cents  per  barrel.  Peoiile  do  not  seem  to 
care  much  for  them,  'i'lie  same  is  true  of 
salsify,  or  vegetable  oyster.  Unless  one 
has  a  sure  market  for  these  things  we 
should  not  ad\-i:se  raising  them,  as  ship- 
nieiits  here  are  likel.v  to  be  unsatisfactory. 
'I'omatoos,  except  hothouse,  are  poor  and 
sell  slowly.  w.  jj. 

Fu.i.ing  Tce. — We  notice  one  man  .says 
pound  up  ice  to  till  cracks;  we  think  snow 
is  just  as  good  if  it  is  to  he  had,  and  not 
a  fiuaiTer  of  the  labor.  Also  says:  “A  good 
roof  over  icehouse  and  two  feet  of  saw- 
du.st  on  top.  ’  I  know  of  quite  a  number 
of  ice  stacks,  just  posts  set  up,  boarded 
inside  and  a  foot  of  sawdust  on  sides  and 
about  two  feet  on  top,  will  keep  ice  the  year 
tound.  Ornamental?  Of  course  not;  town 
Joes  not  even  tax  them.  3,  b. 

Massachusetts. 


IT’S  YOUR  MOVE,  NOW. 

We've  Improved  the  quality  of  the  wire,  and  sim¬ 
plified  the  construction  of  wire  fences.  Move! 

PAUK  WOVK.N  WIKK  KK.NCK  CO.,  A1)K1AX,.>I1CH. 


WIWJ”*"  '■■■■'  '  — - 

OVER  100,000  POULTRY  MEN  ARE  USING 

Poultry  Fencing. 

It  requires  few  posts,  no  top  or  bottom  rail, 
will  not  sag  or  buckle  ami  is  easily  erected. 
Stronger,  better  and  cheaper  than  O.  3. 
netting.  Can  ship  from  New  York,  Chicago 
or  San  Francisco.  W ri  te  your  wants  to  get 
our  close-to-cost  delivered  prices. 

CASE  BROS.,  COLCHESTER,  CONN. 


BRAND  NEW 


1993  Catalogue  now  ready.  Describes  and  illustrates 
the  best  Hard  Spring  Steel  Wire  Fence  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  'The  strongest  aud  most  durable  gate  made. 
Write  for  one. 

TUB  FUOST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


THE  KELLY  F^E%'’‘i^llL 


does  perfect  work 
grinding  ear  corn, 
In  husk  or  out,  mixed 
feed  in  any  propor¬ 
tions,  with  or  without 
clover,  cotton  seed, 
Kaffir  corn,  or  any 
grain  thutgrows.Has 
duplex 
grinding 
surfaces, 
andshows 
a  greater 
capacity, 
per  unit, 
of  driving 
power  than  any 
other  mill. 
Gives  a  uniform 
grist  for  stock 
feed  of  any  de¬ 
sired  fineness. 
Every  machine 
tested  and  guaranteed.  Send  for  our  new  catalogue 
aud  Prof.  Miles'  essay  '‘The  Economy  of  Ground 
Feed,”  free.  'J'llK  O.  S.  KELLY 
Dept.  X.  SprlugUeld,  Ohio. 


STEEL  ROOFING 

FREIGHT  CHARGES  PAID  BY  US 

Strictly  new.  perfect.  Semi  -  Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  2  feet  wide,  6  feet  long.  The 
best  Itooflne,  Siding  or  Ceiling  yon  can  use. 
Noexperlenee  necessary  to  lay  it.  An 
ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the  only 
tools  you  need.  We  furnish  nails  free 
and  paint  roofing  two  sides.  Cornea 
either  flat,  corrugated  or  “V”  crimped. 
Uelleered  free  of  all  rhargea  to  all  points 
In  the  U.  8.,  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  North  of  the  Ohio  River 

At  $2.25  PER  SQUARE 

PrlccB  to  other  points  on  application.  A  square  means  100 
square  feet.  Write  for  free  Catalogue  No.  57 

(HICA60  HOUSE  WRECKIN6  CO.,  W.  3Sth  tnd  Iron  Stt.,  Chlcagi 
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IN  THE>  GRAIN». 

is  a  guarantee  of  a  speedy  and  successful  harvest.  Time  is 
money  to  every  farmer  and  is  always  worth  more  when  the 
grain  is  ripe  than  at  any  other  season  of 
the  year;  therefore,  it  pays  the  farmer 
well  to  own  the  McCormick — the  binder 
that  not  only  saves  his  grain,  but  also 
saves  his  money  in  saving  his  time. 


“A  MODEL  MACHINE' 


is  the  title  of  the  McCor¬ 
mick  book  for  1903. 

If  interested  in  machines 
write  for  it. 


Address  Nearest  McCormick  Branch  House : 
Albany,  Elmira,  Rochester,  Ogdensburg. 


“  Save-the-Horse’’ 

THAOE  MARK. 

OXJHJE3 


Horse  can  be  worked  with  either  shiu  or  ankle 
boots,  as  no  harm  ean  possibly  come  by  either  de- 
struelioii  of  hair  or  si'aUliiig  of  thellnib._  ‘'.Save- 
the-Horse”  can  be  applied  in  all  cuuditiou.s  aud 
extremes  of  weather  -  hot  or  cold. 


The  potent,  unfailing  power  of  “  Save-the-Horso  ” 
lies  in  the  conceutrated,  penetrating,  absorbing  proi>- 
ortles.  It  cures  by  penetrating  to  the  seat  of  the  in¬ 
jury  or  disease,  producing  a  physiological  change,  ab¬ 
sorbing  all  Inflaimustory  oxudate  and  producing  a 
healthy,  normal  condition  of  the  parts. 

POSITIVELY  AND  PERMANENTLY  CURES 
BONE  and  Bog  Spavin,  Ringbone  (except  Low 
Ringbone),  Curb,  Thoroughpiu,  Splint,  Capped 
Hock,  Shoe  Boil,  Weak  and  Spi'aiued  Tendons, 
ami  all  Lameness. 

Contains  no  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate  or  other 
forms  of  mercury,  or  any  injurious  ingredient. 

Cures  without  scar,  blemish  or  loss  of  haii’. 

$5  PER  BOTTLE. 

Written  giiarantee  with  every  bottle,  construeted 
to  ooiiviuce  and  protect  you  fully.  The  need  of  sec¬ 
ond  bottle  is  almost  improbable,  except  In  rarest 
cases.  Copy  of  guarantee  seut  upou  application. 

$5,  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  .sent  prepaid. 

TKDY  CIIK.MICAL  CD..  Troy,  N.  V. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Veterinary  Pixlue. 


AUGER 


HlflllC’  Post  Hole 
I  Iff  And  and  Well 

I  liciit  In  the  world  fur  Fence  and  Telephone  Pui 
Holes,  Well.,  etc.  Used  by 
U.  S.  Govt.  Highest  award 
,  World’s  Fair.  _ 

Size  4  to  10 

I  ^  in.  $2.  SO 

Thrice  the  work  accom-  7 
pllshed  with  an‘‘l  wan”  than'. 

.  with  any  other.  Show  this  to 
I  your  hardware  or  implement  dealer  or  write  fo 
I  part  lculara.„  Special  price  to  introduce.  Addree 
1 1WXN  BBUS.,  OepLA  •  SXiLEATOB.  lU 


it 


Scratches, 
Grease  Heel, 
Mud  Fever, 
Hoof  Rot  aud 
Speed  Cracks 


Cases  where  ulcerations  extend  with  transverse 
cracks  which  open  at  every  step  and  often  bleed,  no 
matter  how  complex,  aggravated,  deep-seated,  or 
chronic,  I  f  treated  according  to  directions  as  given  ou 
circular  with  every  box,  positively  cured  with 

VETERINARY  PIXINE 

If  a  light  application  Is  used  before  speeding,  driv¬ 
ing  in  wet,  muddy  or  slushy  weather,  or  In  the  snow, 
your  horse  will  never  have  speed  cracks,  scratches  or 
grease  heel. 

It  will  keep  the  hoofs  healthy,  soft  and  In  perfect 
form. 

For  Old  and  Chronic  Sores,  Etc. 

Heals  collar  and  saddle  galls,  hopple  chafes,  ab¬ 
scesses,  Inflammatory  swellings,  sores  and  all  skin 
disease,  and  restores  the  hair  to  natural  color,  la 
cases  of  emergency  it  is  Invaluable. 

This  penetrating,  stimulating,  soothing,  absorbing, 
antiseptic,  healing  ointment  heals  from  beneath  the 
surface  by  disinfecting  the  parts,  subduing  the  inflam¬ 
mation  and  stimulating  healthy  granulation,  not  by 
drying  and  scabbing. 

2  oz..25c.;8  oz.,50c.;  5-lb.  pkge.,  $4. 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


DiiltIkAM  repaired  at  borne.  Coats. 

IfUDDCl  UUOUS  Boots.  Arctics,  Rubbers 
Rubber  Boot  Soles  and  Heels.  Repair  Outfit,  25  cents 
Agents  Wanted. 

CONNECTICUT  RUBBER  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


SURE  CURE. 

Brooks’  Appliance.  New 
discovery.  Wonderful.  No 
obnoxious  springs  or  pads. 
Automatic  Air  Cushion. 
, Binds  and  draws  the 
broken  parts  together 
■las  you  would  a  broken 
11).  No  salves;  no  lymph- 
no  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
;.  Sept.  10, 1901.  Sent  on 
trial.  Catalogue  free. 

Brooks  Appliance  Co.,  Box  965,  Marshall,  Mich. 


CAUTION! 


When  you  are  purchasing  a 

ROOrilMG 

for  your  houses  and  outhuildings,  he  sure  that  the 
name  “RUBERCID”  is  stamped  on  every  three 
feet  of  tiie  material,  as  in  the  cut,  throughout  the 
ftill  length  of  the  roll.  You  will  then  know  that 
you  are  getting  the  genuine  Kuberoid  Roofing, 
which  has  been  the  standard  for  Eleven  Years, 
and  not  one  of  its  poor  imitations.  Riiberoid 
is  water-proof  and  fire-resisting.  Never  melts,  rots 
or  teai'S,  Lasts  for  years.  You  can  apply  it 
youi'self.  Send  for  samples  and  Booklet  K. 

Address  Dept.  K, 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO., 

100  William  Street,  New  York. 


Scaled 


F  Alw«i7a 
'  •ccuntte 

Simple  and  itronis  conitniction.  Sold  on  bonaBde 
puaranlee  viU>  30  days  free  trial.  If  your  dealer 
will  not  quote  on  an  OSGOOD,  write  for  catalogue. 
Osgood  Scale  Co. ,  1  OS  Central  St. ,  Binghamton,  h.  Y. 


Any  alia 
platform 
for  all 
Bsea. 


GET  A  GOOD 
WIND  MILE 


Don’t  buy  a  poor  wind  mill.  Don't 
pay  a  double  price.  Send  direct  to 
our  factory  for  catalogue  of  the 

FreemoLn. 

Steel  Wind  Mills 

and  four  post  angle  steel  towers.  A 
complete  line  of  pumping  and  power 
mills  of  the  highest  grade  at  extreme¬ 
ly  low  prices.  We  can  save  you 
money  on  ^good  article. 

S.  Freem&n  Sorts  Co., 

102  Hamilton  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 

A  complete  line  of  Feed  and  H nsilage  Cutters. 
Corn  Shellers,  Wood  Saws,  ctc.i  at  lo>«  prices. 


A  GIRL  CAN  RUN  IT 


jitmost  anyone  can  run  a 

"Plano  "Binder 

It’s  simple;  free  from  needless  compli¬ 
cations;  has  handy  operating  levers;  works 
easily  every  way. 

For  over  twenty  years  our  experts  have 
studied  this  machine;  planned  out  a  rigid 
and  enduring  frame;  discovered  how  to 
use  a  lever  in  place  of  several  cog-wheels; 
equipped  the  reel  with  a  self-acting 
friction  clutch  which  prevents  break¬ 
age;  applied  the  stored  power 
or  a  self-regulating  fly-wheel 
to  equalize  the  draft; 
perfected  the  simplest 
Knotter  yet  devised,  one 
that  holds  the  world’s 
record  for  accurate  tying. 
In  short,  they  have  fitted 
this  machine  tor  the  great¬ 
est  practical  field  servica 
anywhere. 

The  Plano  catalogue  de¬ 
scribes  it,  and  tells  about 
some  other  interesting 
cash  and  labor  savers;  ask 
for  a  copy. 


CLARKS  SULKYGUTAWAY 

aR  E  VE  R  S  I  B  LE  «T1 


pia  jr 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.  HIGGANUM,C0NN4iSA 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 


Announcement 


■tyelmveobtainedthe  Court’s  decree  against  two 
additional  manufacturers  who  liave  lieen  infring¬ 
ing  our  patent.  The  rule  of  law  is:  “The  maker, 
seiler  or  user  of  au  Infringing  device  are  all  liable 
in  damages  to  the  owner  of  the  patent  infringed.’’ 
The  Janesville  Machine  Co.  and  tlie  Keystone 
Kami  JIacliine  Co.  are  the  only  linns  licensed  to 
use  Aflat  tooth  covered  by  our  patent,  and  we 
finally  warn  sellers  and  usersof  all  otberinakes.  .So 
admirably  lmvethe60,0Ci0“HaUock’’  Weedersdone 
tlie  work  for  wliich  they  were  designed,  tliat  one 
maker  after  another  souglit  to  copy  it.  However, 
by  tlie  various  Courts’  dei'isions,  tliese  makers  are 
compelled  to  abandon  the  manufacture  of  a 
Weeder  liaving  Hat  teeth,  and  they  are  now  e.x- 
periinenting  with  other  sliapes:  but  it  is  tlie  flat 
tooth  tliat  made  the  “Halloek’’  Weeder  famous, 
and  in  view  of  tlie  manner  in  which  our  patent  has 
been  sustained,  it  is  dangerous  to  usean  infringing 
tootli.  Write  for  descriptive  circulars  and  prices. 

HALLOCK  WEEDER  &  CULTIVATOR  CO., 
Box  805  York,  Pa. 


^  I  'HERE  Is  no  binder  ahead  of  the  Champion  for  strength  and  durability,  besides  It  has  valuable 
*  Improvements  which  greatly  increase  Its  capacity  for  handling  difficult  conditions  of  grain,  and 
are  useful  In  the  usual  and  ordinary  conditions.  The  most  Important  is  the  force  feed  elevator  which 
delivers  the  grain  positively  but  gently  to  the  packing  arms  where  it  is  made  Into  bundles,  and  choking 
In  the  elevator  and  waste  of  grain  are  prevented.  Next  is  the  eccentric  power-giving  wlieel  on 
the  binding  attachment  which  gives  the  needle  an  increase  In  power  of  16  2-3  per  cent  over  the  common 
wheel,  and  permits  the  Champion  to  bind  large  and  tight  bundles  In  the  heaviest  grain  without  Jerk  or 
strain  on  the  machine  or  on  the  team.  Write  for  catalog  describing  these  and  other  practical  Improve¬ 
ments  on  the  Champion  binder,  also  on  the  Champion  mowers  and  Champion  hay  rakes. 
Handsome  colored  calendar  sent  free  also  If  requested. 

CHAMPION  DIVISION,  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  CHICAGO. 
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BUSINESS  INSTITUTE, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

When  y«u  ,  cum*  In  think  nboiit 
kwnj  to  .ehotil  M-nd  for  Cnta- 
of  the  Leadhig  Buhlnei,.  nnd  'Shorthand  School. 


Chicago 
is  the  place  to  buy  your 
'supplies  for  least  money; 
also  quickest  shipments. 


Buy  at  Wholesale  Prices 


We  Sett 

better  goods  at  lower  prices 
and  makequicker  shipments 
than  any  other  firm. 


Our  9  Mutton  Customers 

are  the  best  endorsement  of  our 
goods',  prices  and  methods. 


Montgomery  Ward  Sr  Co., 


Michigan  Jive.  ^ 
Madison  Street, 


Chicago. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Bams,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits,  lo  use  5  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Uraafe.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples.  I 
0.  W.  INQERSOLL,  246  Hymoufh  St.,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 


Roderick  Lean 

FARM 

Implements.! 


Made 

Since 

1868. 


Made  by  experienced! 
workmen  of  special  ma-" 
terlal.  Acknowledged  by 
farmers  superior  to  all  others. 

Sold  on  Tlieir  Merits. 

Spike  Tooth  Harrows.  Spring  Tooth 

Harrows.  Disc  Harrows.  I 
Land  Boilers.  Hand  Carts.  I 

^rite  for  catalogue. 

IrODERICK  LEAN 
MFG. 

Wh  rrirVAryyffiTfl  1^  COMPANY, 
or  IhoM  Mansfield.  Ohio. 

1  ou  Rear. 


cc 

'giaS 

’  o®* 


CLARK’S  HARROWS 
LARGE  HAY  CROP 
DOUBLE-ACTION 
4  to  6  Feet. 


and  save  15  to  40  per  cent  on  everything  you  use.  It  can  be  done.  Over  375,000  wide-awake,  careful 
buyers  sent  us  their  orders  last  month  and  got  high-grade,  honest  merchandise — the  kind  it  pays  to  buy — at  a 
big  saving  over  usual  prices.  They  were  the  people  who  knew  the  value  of  a  dollar  saved.  You,  too,  can  do  it. 
Jl  FEW  SPECIMEN  VJILUES  are  here  shown,  selected  from  our  tIOO-page  catalogue,  which  contains  pictures 
and  prices  on  70,000 
articles  of  everyday  use. 


MORRIS  CHJilR 

Made  of  golden  oak  or  in 
mahogany  or  weathered 
oak  finish.  Massive,  heavy 
carved  and  well-finished 
frame ;  reversible  cush  ions 
covered  with  imported 
figured  velour  plush;  ad¬ 
justable  back.  An  exceed¬ 
ingly  comfort-  ^ 
able  chair.  ^  ^  .SO 
Retailers  charge  $8.00  to  $10.00. 

Order  No.  R72.  Our  Price  .... 


KITCHEN 
TJiBLE 

A  very  handy 
time,  space  and 
labor  saver; 
hardwood;  top 
white  and  frame 
finished  in  the 
golden  color.  2 
drawers,  2  bins  holding  50  lbs.  of  flour  or  sug¬ 
ar  each,  and  2  baking  or  meat  boards.  26x46 
in.  Weight,  90  lbs.  One  of  the  ^ 
greatest  genuine  'bargains  ever  ^0.95 
offered.  Dealers  ask  $4.50  to$5. 50.  ^ 

Order  No.  K491.  Our  Price  .... 


LJICE 

CURTJHNS 


Made  in  imitation 
of  and  look  like 
imported,  and  high- 
priced  goods.  Cen¬ 
ter  has  beautiful  de¬ 
tached  design, hand¬ 
some  ribbon  and 
floral  border,  and 
edge  woven  to  have 
the  effect  of  the  real  ruffle.  48'a 
inches  ■wide;  4  yards  long.  Ex-  *  w.S* 
ceptional  value  for  the  price. 

Order  Number  P122 . 


$J. 


SEWING 
Machine 

Our  very  lat¬ 
est  drop-head 
style.  Strong¬ 
ly  made,  well  fin¬ 
ished  in  solid  oak, 
does  nice  work,  is 
guaranteed  for  5 
years  and  is  a 
most  wonderful 
machine  for  the  price.  This  is  ^  /tir 
positively  the  lowest  price  \.\\ax9  %J'^S 
any  warranted  m.achine  is  being 
sold  for.  Order  No.  L4350.  Price, 
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We  have  everything  in  all  grades,  from  the  cheapest  that's  good  to  the  best  that’s  made.  Write  for 
catalogue  at  once,  enclosing  15  cents  to  help  pay  the  postage. 


THE  ARLINGTON  SWIVEL  PLOW 

with  Coulter,  Jointer  and  Ground  Wheel. 

This  is  the  ideal  plow  for  plowing  side  hill  lands  or  for 
plowing  back  and  forth  without  lands.  This  plow 
is  equipped  with  a  specially  con¬ 
structed  moldboard  that  makes  it 
work  equally  as  well  as  the  regular 
sod  plow.  The  reversible  jointer  is  a 
special  new  feature  of  groat  value..  You 
will  see  how  it  operates  by  looking  at  the 
above  cut.  Send  for  catalogue,  prices,  etc. 
THE  BELCHER  «  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO, 
Box  75  Chicopoo  Falls,  Maam. 


They 
are  made 
In  two 
sizes  with 
wheel  and  coalter, 
and  two  sizes, 
wheel,  coulter 
and  jointer. 


IS  to 


Mill 


lading 
lends  claim 
that  it  saves  one-half.  It  makes 
corn  and  cob  meal,  and  by 
the  use  of  an  extra  hopper 
mixes  small  grains  with  It 
at  the  same  time,  it  makes  the 
best  and  finest  of  corn  meal 
for  table  use. 

It  fits  every  requirement  of 
the  custom  grinder.  BALL 
BEARINGS  make  it  the  easi- 
e.st  runner.  Made  of  best  ma¬ 
terial  throughout;  they  lastln- 
definitely.  EquippM  with  spec¬ 
ial  burrs  for  special  work. 
Sacking  attachment  extra  when  ordered.  All  mills 
sent  on  trial  und  Ihlly  guaranteed.  Write  at  once 
for  36th  Annual  Catalogue  Mailed  FREE. 

We  handleall  standard  makes  of  farm  implements. 
Get  our  prices  on  what  you  want. 

L  W.  Straub  &  Co..  3737  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Thi  A.  W.  Straub  Co.,  Canal  and  Bandotph  Sft..  Chicago. 


PLANO  DIVISION 


International  Harvester 
Company  of  America 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


FREE 

For  60  days  to  the  readers  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  Beautiful  Imported  56-pieoe 

CHINA  TEA  SET 

or  Toilet  Set,  or  Parlor  Lamp,  or  Clock,  or  Watch 
and  many  other  articles  too  numerous  to  nieo- 
tlon,  with  an  order  of  20  lbs.  of  our  New  Crop, 
60c.  Tea,  any  kind,  or  80  lbs.  Baking  Pow¬ 
der,  46e.  a  lb.,  or  an  assorted  order  T^as  and 
B.  P.  This  advertisement  MUST  accompany 
order. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  289.  81  &  i>8  'Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


Be^innrn^'l 
of  Ihe  ^ 

Best  Rom 

The  first  step  Is  to  ' 
getM  K.Rooiingtln — 
the  rest. is  done  by  any 
competent  roofer. 

M  F 
ROOFING  TIN 

Is  the  product  of  skilled  hand  labor  in  the 
largest  tm  mills  of  the  world.  It  lias  a 
very  lieavy  eoutof  pure  tin  and  new  lead 
—never  leaks.  A  sk  your  dealer  or  write  to 
W.  C.  CROJiEMEVKR,  igi.,  Cmegle  Bids, 
Plttsbnrs,  for  illustrated  book  on  roofing. 
American  Tin  Plate  Co.,  New  York. 
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WHY  AND  HOW  TO  PRUNE. 

The  Early  Education  of  a  Tree. 

Part  II. 

The  time  to  begin  the  pruning  of  an  orchard  tree, 
as  has  already  been  suggested,  is  when  it  is  in  the 
nursery,  and  again  at  time  of  setting  the  young  tree 
should  be  given  more  definite  shape.  The  old  saying 
“as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  is  inclined,”  is  true 
to  a  large  extent  with  orchard  trees.  Although  each 
particular  species  and  variety  has  its  natural  habit 
the  wise  pruner  can  assist  in  giving  proper  shape  In 
many  Instances.  The  height  of  the  trunk  is  the  first 
thing  to  be  considered,  and  this  depends  on  the  cli¬ 
mate  and  the  variety  under  treatment.  Low  heads 
are  the  rule  now  in  nearly  all  sections.  The  frame¬ 
work  of  the  tree  is  the  next  thing.  If  this  has  been 
properly  started  there  will  usually  be  only  an  occa¬ 
sional  branch  needing  removal  to  maintain  it.  The 
main  branches  must  be  well  situated  and  developed 
to  hold  up  the  weight  of  fruit  and  leaves  that  a 
healthy  tree  should  have.  While  the  head  of  a  tree 
should  be  sufldciently  open  to  allow  the  free  circula¬ 
tion  of  air  and  an  abundance  of  light  to  color  the 
fruit,  there  is  one  point  right  here  that  often  misleads 
orchardists.  They  are  apt  to  cut  out  too  freely  when 
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tlie  trees  are  young,  not  realizing  that  as  they  get  to 
bearing  age  the  weight  of  fruit  will  cause  their 
branches  to  spread.  A  rather  close-headed  tree  will 
be  decidedly  le.ss  .so  as  it  grows  older,  and  in  any 
planning  of  the  pruner  he  should  bear  this  in  mind. 
All  the  cross  branches  should  be  cut  out  as  soon  as 
discovered,  for  they  will  get  more  and  more  trouble- 
.some  and  injurious  to  the  others  as  well  as  to  them¬ 
selves.  Every  branch  should  grow  away  from  the 
center  of  the  tree  instead  of  towards  it.  No  two 
branches  should  be  allowed  to  rub  against  each  other 
or  to  grow  so  close  as  to  be  in  danger  of  doing  so 
when  bending  under  a  weight  of  fruit.  Ordinary 
judgment  will  decide  which  branch  is  to  be  cut  away. 

There  is  one  very  common  mistake  made  by  those 
who  are  taken  with  the  notion  that  they  must  clear 
out  their  trees,  and  sometimes  very  suddenly  and 
without  knowledge.  It  is,  that  all  the  small  branches, 
twigs  and  spurs  must  be  cut  off  the  lower  limbs  and 
from  the  interior  of  the  trees.  Bare  branches  are  not 
the  proper  thing  until  the  shade  of  the  trees  causes 
them  to  be  so,  and  by  a  moderate  and  judicious  thin¬ 
ning  of  the  branches  they  will  retain  their  spurs  for 
a  long  time.  These  often  bear  good  fruit,  and  they 
also  serve  a  good  purpose  in  strengthening  the  growth 
of  the  main  branches  and  shading  them  from  the  sun. 
Some  fruit  trees  have  very  upright  habits  of  growth 


and  need  to  be  headed  back.  This  is  often  true  of  the 
pears,  the  Kieffer  being  one  of  them.  There  are  oth¬ 
ers  which  are  too  spreading  or  even  drooping  in  habit 
and  need  the  wise  and  thoughtful  use  of  the  knife  to 
guide  them  to  more  upright  growth. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  cut  off  a  branch  let 
it  be  done  decently.  In  heading  back  a  branch  there 
is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  to  do  it  At  Fig.  58  we  see 
where  a  cut  has  been  made  fully  an  inch  above  the 


last  bud  left  to  make  the  growth.  A,  and  also  another 
one  made  properly  at  B.  The  wood  will  die  back  to 
the  last  living  bud  in  every  case,  and  a  dead  snag  is 
sure  to  result  if  that  bud  or  branch  is  not  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  end.  The  results  of  these  two  cuts  can  be  seen 
at  Fig.  59,  a  year  later.  The  snag  shows  for  itself, 
and  in  the  other  case  there  is  merely  a  scar  where 
the  cut  was  made. 

When  larger  branches  are  cut  away  there  should  be 
no  snags  left.  At  Fig.  60  there  are  samples  of  the  two 
styles  of  cutting.  Be  the  snag  ever  so  short  it  will  die 
back  to  where  the  circulation  of  sap  is  active,  in  pass¬ 
ing  from  the  roots  to  the  leaves  and  also  downwards. 
At  Fig.  61  these  same  cuts  are  shown  after  nature  has 
tried  to  heal  the  wounds.  In  the  two  cuts  where 
snags  were  left  by  the  pruner  (more  correctly,  the 
tree  butcher),  they  are  dead,  and  kindly  nature  is  try¬ 
ing  to  heal  them  over.  In  the  course  of  time  the  dead 
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Fig.  60. 

parts  will  rot  away  if  the  new  growth  does  not  first 
cover  them  sooner;  but  there  will  be  a  rotten  blemish 
in  the  tree.  Where  the  cuts  were  made  close  to  the 
main  stem  the  healing  process  Is  going  on  rapidly, 
and  In  one  more  season  will  have  covered  the  wounds 
completely. 

When  a  large  horizontal  branch  has  to  be  cut  off  it 
is  well  first  to  saw  on  the  under  side  and  then  finish 
from  above.  This  will  prevent  the  weight  from  caus¬ 


ing  a  split  where  the  cut  is  made,  as  is  almost  sure  to 
result  where  it  is  begun  from  the  upper  side.  All 
wounds  over  an  inch  in  diameter  should  be  covered 
with  some  coating  to  prevent  cracking  and  decay.  Any 
good  paint,  and  the  thicker  the  better,  is  as  good  as 
anything  more  costly.  This  should  not  be  delayed, 
but  done  soon  after  the  wounds  are  made.  The  best 
tools  to  use  in  pruning  fruit  trees  are  a  sharp  pruning 
knife,  a  wide  chisel,  with  a  mallet  to  drive  it,  and  a 
narrow-bladed  saw.  There  are  regular  pruning  saws 
made,  but  a  medium-sized  butcher’s  saw,  changed  to 
cut  wood,  is  about  as  good.  The  narrow  blade,  set 
wide  and  filed  sharp  will  do  the  work  more  quickly 
and  easily  than  a  wide  blade,  because  there  is  less 
friction.  Chisels  are  sometimes  made  especially  for 
pruning,  and  do  excellent  service.  With  one  with  a 
short  handle  and  another  long  enough  to  reach  well 
into  a  tree  clean  cuts  can  be  made  and  much  labor 
and  climbing  be  saved  by  working  from  the  ground. 
A  good  blacksmith  can  make  as  good  a  pruning  chisel 
at  small  cost  as  can  be  bought,  and  few  stores  have 
them  for  sale.  They  should  be  drawn  to  a  thin  edge 
from  both  sides.  Pruning  may  be  done  at  almost  any 
season,  but  early  Spring  seems  to  be  the  time  when 
there  is  the  best  opportunity  for  farmers.  But,  when¬ 
ever  it  is  done,  let  it  be  with  a  helpful,  intelligent 
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spirit,  and  not  in  a  cruel  and  hurried  way,  as  is  far 
too  frequently  the  case.  h.  e.  van  deman. 


LIME-SULPHUR  WASH  WITHOUT  BOILING. 

In  connection  with  a  series  of  experiments  with  the 
lime-sulphur-salt  wash,  recently  conducted  by  the 
New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  a  few 
preliminary  tests  were  made  with  a  method  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  wash  without  boiling  over  a  fire  or  with 
steam.  But  few  trees  have  been  sprayed  as  yet  with 
the  mixture  prepared  in  this  way,  and  hence  it  is  too 
early  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  its  merits.  In  fact,  it 
should  be  definitely  understood  that  no  claims  are  as 
yet  made  for  this  method,  as  definite  results  cannot  be 
obtained  until  further  experiments  are  completed  next 
Spring.  To  make  the  wash  without  boiling  the  same 
proportions  of  lime,  sulphur  and  water  were  used  as 
given  in  the  formula  published  in  the  Station  bulle¬ 
tins,  namely,  40  pounds  of  lime,  20  pounds  of  ground 
sulphur  and  60  gallons  of  water.  In  place  of  the  salt 
either  Babbitt’s  potash  or  a  ground  commercial  caustic 
soda  were  used  in  proportion  varying  from  one-fourth 
to  one  pound  to  each  pound  of  sulphur.  The  former 
amount  seemed  to  be  sufficient.  The  caustic  soda 
seemed  to  give  as  good  results  as  the  potash  and  is 
cheaper.  The  lime  was  slaked  in  a  convenient  re- 
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ceptacle,  much  pains  being  taken  to  keep  it  slaking 
rapidly.  When  the  slaking  was  well  under  way  the 
sulphur,  which  had  been  mixed  with  water  into  a 
rather  thin  paste,  was  stirred  in  quickly.  The  potash 
or  caustic  soda  was  then  added  while  the  stirring  was 
being  continued.  More  water  was  added  as  needed,  to 
keep  the  chemical  action  vigorous,  and  the  whole  was 
stirred  rapidly.  As  soon  as  the  caustic  compounds 
were  added  the  mixture  changed  to  a  reddish  brown 
color  caused  by  the  sulphur  solution.  As  soon  as  all 
bublding  had  ceased,  enough  cold  water  (hot  water 
would  probably  be  better),  was  added  to  make  the 
right  preparation,  and  the  wash  was  sprayed  upon 
the  trees  at  once.  The  wash  made  after  this  method 
had  the  same  general  appearance  as  the  boiled  lime- 
sulphur-salt  wash,  and  seemed  to  spray  and  adhere 
to  the  trees  as  well.  v.  ii.  lowe. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Exp.  Station. 


HOW  TO  MANAOE  THE  SMALL  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  PATCH. 

I  have  found  the  best  soil  for  the  strawberry  to  be 
a  rather  light  sandy  loam  with  gravelly  subsoil.  Of 
course  such  a  soil  requires  for  best  returns  heavy  and 
frequent  fertilization,  much  being  annually  washed 
away  on  account  of  its  porous  nature.  But  properly 
enriched,  with  ample  moisture,  the  crop  will  be  satis¬ 
factory.  In  starting  a  new  patch  of  strawberry  plants 
in  the  Spring,  measuring  25  feet  each  way,  on  land 
where  for  two  or  three  years  vegetables  have  been 
grown,  I  should  give  it  a  thorough  spading  and  mark 
out  eight  rows;  put  into  each  row  about  10  pounds  of 
a  good  commercial  fertilizer  containing  six  to  eight 
per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  and  four  to 
six  per  cent  of  potash — a  good  potato  or  corn  fertilizer 
would  be  equally  good  for  the  strawberry— thoroughly 
worked  into  the  soil.  As  soon  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked  in  April  set  in  two  of  the  rows  50  strong 
plants,  one  foot  apart,  trimming  the  rows  to  three 
inches  in  length,  spreading  out  the  roots  fan-shape 
in  holes  made  with  a  hoe  or  trowel  three  inches  deep 
and  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  filling  in  the  earth 
close  to  but  not  covering  the  crowns  of  the  plants,  and 
treading  the  eaith  very  firmly  around  each  plant.  Be¬ 
fore  planting  remove  any  dead  or  dying  leaves  that 
might  interfere  with  the  new  growth.  Wet  the  roots 
well  before  setting  and  water  every  two  or  three  days 
afterward  if  the  weather  is  dry.  Leave  the  ground 
level  around  each  plant  and  cultivate  thoroughly, 
keeping  out  all  weeds.  When  the  runners  start  allow 
enough  of  the  strongest  to  grow  to  form  10  or  12  new 
plants  from  each  original  plant;  not  more  than  two 
plants  from  each  runner  (one  is  better  if  runners  are 
sufficiently  numerous)  and  cut  back  the  runner  when 
it  passes  the  second  plant.  Place  small  stones  or  a 
little  eai’th  upon  tlie  joints  of  the  runners  to  facilitate 
rooting.  Cut  off  all  runners  not  needed  for  Jiew 
plants.  These  two  rows  we  call  the  nursery — there¬ 
fore  cut  oft  the  blossoms  as  they  appear,  for  they 
draw  from  the  strength  of  the  plant.  Also  in  April 
plant  Nott’s  Excelsior  or  any  early  pea  in  the  other 
six  rows.  After  the  peas  are  gathered,  about  the  first 
of  July,  bury  the  vines  about  a  foot  below  the  surface 
in  each  row.  Then  smooth  off  the  rows  slightly  con¬ 
cave,  elevating  tliem  somewhat.  (See  Fig.  62.)  The 
reasons  for  raising  the  rows  are  that  in  the  Spring 
freshets  are  liable  to  wash  the  plants  out  of  the 
ap’ound  or  cover  them  with  mud,  besides  the  berries 
are  more  easily  picked  than  on  a  dead  level. 

About  the  middle  of  July  the  new  plants  in  the  nur¬ 
sery  row  will  begin  to  be  sufficiently  well  rooted  for 
ti’ansplanting  into  the  other  six  rows.  With  a  trowel 
take  up  the  plants  carefully  with  the  earth  adhering 
and  set  in  the  rows  in  two  ranks  about  10  inches 
apart,  firming  the  earth  around  each  plant  as  before. 
Transplanting  may  continue  through  the  month  of 
August  according  to  the  development  of  the  new 
plants  in  the  nursery  rows.  After  the  six  rows  are 
filled  work  over  the  nursery  rows  to  correspond, 
making  them  all  alike,  and  using  the  new  plants  in 
preference  to  the  old  ones.  From  time  to  time  during 
the  Fall  months  slightly  ridge  the  earth  toward  the 
plants  from  between  the  rows.  Keep  off  all  runners 
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after  transplanting.  Dissolve  one-half  pound  nitrate 
of  soda  in  25  gallons  of  water  and  with  a  large  water¬ 
ing  pot  apply  two  or  three  gallons  or  more  at  a  time 
twice  a  week  to  the  nursery  rows  during  the  month 
of  May.  This  will  stimulate  a  vigorous  growth.  Dur¬ 
ing  August  and  September  apply  the  same  proportion 
of  nitrate  and  water  to  the  whole  plot  in  the  same 
manner.  Repeat  the  same  programme  the  second  and 


following  years  except  that  instead  of  peavines  all 
the  old  strawberry  plants,  after  fruiting  is  over,  are  to 
be  turned  under  in  the  rows — a  sufficient  number  of 
plants  having  been  selected  in  April  to  start  the  new 
nursery  rows.  After  turning  under  the  old  plants, 
and  before  transplanting,  apply  five  to  ten  pounds  of 
commercial  fertilizer  to  each  row.  It  is  better  to 
allow  four  feet  to  each  row  instead  of  three.  More 
room  to  work  the  plot  is  afforded  and  picking  is 
easier.  Besides,  there  is  more  room  for  the  Winter 
covering  of  cornstalks,  etc.,  when  raked  off  between 
the  rows  in  the  Spring,  which  sliould  be  done  as  soon 
as  growth  starts. 

The  method  above  indicated  may  not  be  practicable 
for  field  culture,  where  only  one  crop  in  two  years  is 
secured,  but  for  the  home  garden  I  know  of  none  bet¬ 
ter.  By  it  an  annual  crop  for  four  or  live  years  may 
be  secured  upon  the  same  ground,  after  which  it  would 
probably  be  well  to  “rotate.”  The  August  transplant¬ 
ing  extirpates  the  weeds,  and  they  do  not  start  after¬ 
ward  to  any  extent  until  the  following  year.  Of  about 
40  varieties  which  1  have  tested  I  find  the  Cumberiand 
for  early  and  the  Brandywine  for  mid-season  and  late 
to  be  the  most  satisfactory  on  soil  like  that  above  de¬ 
scribed.  There  may  be  other  varieties  equally  good 
or  even  better  on  different  soils.  Some  kinds  produce 
few  runners,  therefore  make  the  nursery  rows  larger 
so  as  to  be  sure  of  having  enough  new  plants  for 
transplanting.  h.  h.  ho.vrd.man. 

Connecticut. 


HOW  TO  TELL  FLOWER  AND  LEAF  BUDS 

I  wish  to  graft  some  apples.  How  can  I  tell  the  twigs 
that  have  bloom  buds  from  those  that  have  not,  or  how 
can  1  tell  vviiich  scions  to  use?  a.  w.  w. 

Fairplay.  Ark, 

The  fruiting  buds  of  the  apple  are  borne  on  short 
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The  branches  on  the  right  ol  each  group  carry  bloom  buds. 


stubby  branches  or  s])urs,  well  shown  in  Fig.  63. 
The  branches  on  the  right  of  each  group  in  the  cut 
have  bloom  buds,  while  those  on  the  left  carry  only 
leaf  buds,  and  are  such  as  would  be  selected  for  graft¬ 
ed  or  budding.  Apple  bloom  buds  are  large  and  thick 
in  comparison  with  the  leaf  buds,  and  the  spurs  which 
carry  them  are  seldom  found  on  wood  less  than  three 
years  old.  When  cutting  apple  grafts  we  like  to  se¬ 
lect  straight  smooth  twigs  of  one  or  two  seasons’ 
growth,  not  much  thicker  than  an  ordinary  lead  pen¬ 
cil.  Such  growths  are  free  from  spurs  or  fruit  buds, 
and  make  first-class  scioirs  Fig.  63  also  shows 
branches  of  a  Japan  plum  and  of  the  peach,  bearing 
leaf  buds  alone  and  leaf  and  blooifi  buds  respectively. 
The  plum  fruit  buds  are  in  clusters  on  short  spurs, 
but  in  the  peach  they  are  borne  singly  or  in  pairs 
along.side  leaf  buds  on  wood  of  one  season’s  growth. 


HOW  TO  HANDLE  RED  RASPBERRIES. 

We  planted,  two  years  ago,  upon  a  corner  of  an  old 
Blue-grass  pasture  aw'ay  up  on  a  hilltop,  where  the 
sheep  for  several  years  had  chosen  to  spend  their 
nights.  The  soil  was  already  very  fertile,  and  the 
crop,  la.st  season,  upon  the  one-year-old  canes,  was 
very  fine  indeed.  Upon  this  hilltop,  too,  the  Loudon 
seems  to  have  escaped,  so  far,  the  fatal  root-gall 
which,  for  a  time,  brought  the  growing  of  red  rasp¬ 
berries  practically  to  a  standstill.  The  plants  which 


we  used  in  setting  this  patch  w^ere  propagated  from 
25  Loudons  which,  in  a  small  sand-bed,  accumulated 
from  the  “washings”  of  the  public  roadway  above, 
escaped  out  of  a  planting  of  nearly  500  plants  from  an 
eastern  nursery.  I  have  often  wondered  just  what 
element  in  that  little  sand-bed  cleared  the  systems 
of  those  Loudons  of  the  fatal  malady.  Whether  the 
disease  will  again  develop  remains  to  be  known. 

'The  soil  for  red  raspberries  should  be  deeply  plowed 
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and  finely  pulverized.  Ample  furrows  are  then  drawn 
314  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  carefully  set  in  every 
other  row — spacing  them  about  214  to  three  fee: 
apart.  Potatoes,  tomatoes,  bush  beans  or  some  simi¬ 
lar  hoed  crop  may  be  grown  in  the  alternate  rows  the 
first  season.  We  have  had  good  success  in  using  good 
strong  “sucker”  plants — the  tops  or  canes  being 
shortened  back  to  from  four  to  six  inches.  The  only 
use  for  these  “stubs”  is  to  serve  as  a  guide  during  the 
first  few  cultivations  until  the  new  shoots,  which  come 
from  buds  upon  the  root  or  “collar”  of  the  plant, 
make  their  appearance.  One  of  these  “stubs”  is  show'u 
in  Fig.  65,  which  also  shows  a  sturdy  young  Doudon 
of  the  first  season’s  growth  from  the  plant,  which  will 
produce  fine  fruit  the  following  season  and  should  be 
pruned  back  as  shown  in  Fig.  65  at  the  right.  The 
strong  buds  upon  the  cane,  from  tip  to  collar,  will 
push  out  vigorous  fruiting  stems.  Cultivation  cannot 
be  dispensed  with  in  the  red  raspberry  piantation.  The 
soil  must  be  kept  mellow  and  free  from  filth,  and  the 
thousands  of  "suckers”  treated  as  weeds.  Only  a 
narrow  row  of  these  new  plants  in  line  with  the  parent 
plants,  should  be  permitted  to  grow  for  fruiting  the 
next  year.  Upon  a  rich  soil  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the 
plants  from  crowding.  We  have  had  good  returns 
from  plants  standing  six,  eight  or  10  inches  apart  in 
rows  about  12  inches  in  breadth.  An  end  of  one  of 
these  fruiting  rows  for  the  coming  season  is  shown  in 
Fig.  66,  a  section  of  the  plants  being  properly  cut 
back  for  fruiting. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  we  do  not  practice  “Summer 
pinching”  to  produce  a  branched  top  or  “head.”  In¬ 
deed,  we  have  discontinued  Summer  pinching  on  all 
owr  bush  fruits  except  the  first  season’s  growth  of 
the  blackcap  raspberry,  when  the  plants  are  about  12 
inches  high.  This  is  merely  to  keep  the  berries  up 
out  of  the  soil  during  the  first  crop. 

We  followed  and  advocated  Summer  “heading  back” 
for  years,  but  experience  has  finally  taught  us  that  it 
is  neither  necessary  nor  auvisable  here  upon  our  soil. 
It  gives  too  serious  a  check  to  the  growth  of  the  cane, 
and  endangers  its  proper  development  in  ca.se  the 
usual  Summer  drought  overtakes  it.  Besides,  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  time  and  labor  is  saved  in 
pruning  by  there  being  but  one  strong  cane  to  clip 
where  there  would  be  from  four  to  12  or  more  upon  a 
thickly  branched  head.  The  canes  “stand  up”  just  as 
sturdily,  and  the  berries  are  larger  in  size  and  about 
equal  in  quantity  as  when  grown  upon  a  thickly 
branched  row.  Indeed,  1  find  that  I  am  increasing  the 
profits  and  lessening  the  labor  by  outgrowing  some 
of  the  strange  notions  of  earlier  experiences. 

Ohio.  F.  II.  BALLOU. 


PRUNING  RASPBERRIES.— Fig.  64  represents 
Kansas  blackcap  raspberries  as  they  grow  on  the 
Rural  Grounds  with  ordinary  cultivation.  The  bush 
on  the  right  is  pruned  for  fruiting;  that  is,  the  old 
canes  have  been  cut  out,  together  with  weak  new 
growths,  and  the  branches  shortened  back  to  mod¬ 
erate  spurs,  cutting  to  a  plump  bud.  The  unpruned 
bush  shows  how  the  tips  anchor  when  growth  is  not 
hampered  by  Summer  pinching.  On  account  of  fre¬ 
quent  high  winds  during  Summer  and  early  Fall  we 
find  it  inexpedient  to  cut  out  old  canes  when  the 
fruit  ripens  or  interfere  with  the  natural  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  new  growth  until  pruning  time  returns 
the  following  Spring.  The  plants,  unless  trained  to 
wires  or  stakes,  need  all  possible  support  against  wind 
pressure,  and  we  find  they  know  well  how  to  provide 
it.  In  less  exposed  places  Summer  pruning  may  be 
an  advantage,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  productive¬ 
ness  is  greatly  increased  by  it.  w.  v.  f. 
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HOW  PLANTS  MAKE  BAD  NEIGHBORS. 

Among  the  uppermost  problems  of  modern  botany 
is  the  one  which  concerns  itself  with  the  I'elations  that 
plants  have  with  each  other.  The  botanist’s  study  of 
plant  relations  teaches  the  grower  of  plants  several 
new  facts,  and  throws  light  on  some  old  ones.  In  na¬ 
ture  there  are  definite  associations  of  plants  adapted 
to  live  together.  On  the  other  hand,  some  plants  posi¬ 
tively  refuse  to  be  neighbors.  It  is  assumed,  of 
course,  that  all  conditions  are  such  that  each  of  the 
unneighborly  plants  would  grow  in  a  particular  spot 
if  the  other  were  not  there.  The  point  is  that  in  a 
plant  society  there  are  likes  and  dislikes  among  its 
members.  It  may  be  that  each  plant  is  after  the  same 
food;  or  it  may  be  that  the  exudations  of  the  roots 
of  one,  such  as  the  gases  and  acids  used  to  dissolve 
soil  particles,  may  not  agree  with  the  other.  The 
practical  lesson  is  that  in  this  day  of  cover  crops, 
nurse  crops,  planting  of  mixed  orchards,  growing  of 
mixed  vegetables,  and  possibly  in  the  rotation  of 
crops,  we  may  in  some  of  these  cases  get  poor  com¬ 
binations,  because  the  plants  will  not  associate.  The 
potato,  for  example,  in  young  orchards  does  not  seem 
to  bear  a  proper  relationship  to  the  growing  trees. 
The  peach,  an  especially  delicately  organized  plant, 
particularly  objects  to  the  potato  as  a  near  neighbor. 
One  can  see  that  there  are  reasons  why  the  peach  may 
not  like  to  eat  out  of  the  same  dish  with  a  member 
of  the  deadly  Nightshade  family.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  peach  with  its  prussic  acid  tendencies  may  not  be 
an  agreeable  neighbor  for  some  other  plant.  Experi¬ 
ments  may  show  that  some  cover  crops,  and  we  are 
led  to  suspect  that  this  is  true,  are  not  adapted  to  live 
with  all  fruit  trees;  to  the  contrary,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  legumes,  the  association  may  be  most  congenial. 

Another  fact  thoroughly  established  in  the  study  of 
plant  relations  is  that  closely-related  plants  do  not 
live  peaceably  in  the  same  society;  in  fact,  their 
hatreds  are  most  intense.  This  comes  from  the  neces¬ 
sary  struggle  for  exactly  the  same  food.  One  or  the 
other  is  bound  to  be  badly  worsted.  In  this  we  have 
emphasis  of  a  fact  which  practice  well  sustains;  name¬ 
ly,  it  is  poor  orcharding  to  mix  orchard  fruits,  or  to 
grow  small  fruits  in  an  orchard,  or  to  plant  nursery 
stock  between  rows  of  fruit  trees;  for  all  our  common 
fruits  belong  to  the  same  great  botanical  family.  The 
study  of  plant  relations  teaches  us  other  practical  les¬ 
sons.  Besides,  and  not  the  least  in  importance,  it 
gives  us  a  broader  insight  into  the  laws  of  the  vege¬ 
table  world,  and  leads  us  better  to  understand  the 
delicate  adjustments  in  this  kingdom.  That  the 
grower  of  plants  possess  such  knowledge,  is  becoming 
more  and  more  essential.  u.  r.  hbduick. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. 


HOW  TO  HAVE  HOME  PLUMS, 

In  my  association  with  our  farmers  the  thought  has 
many  times  come  to  me:  “If  that  man  only  knew  how 
much  pleasure  it  would  give  his  wife  and  family  he 
would  raise  some  fruit  for  them.’’  But  if  the  subject 
of  fruit  is  mentioned  the  answer  nearly  always  is: 
“I  can  buy  it  cheaper  than  bother  to  grow  it,’’  and  he 
still  keeps  on  working  to  buy  something  for  himself 
or  family.  Why  should  the  average  farmer  feel  that 
he  must  always  buy  that  which  will  give  himself  or 
family  pleasure?  For  in  many  cases  he  can  produce 
right  at  home  that  which  will  give  more  health  and 
happiness  than  many  times  the  same  effort  spent 
earning  money  to  buy  something.  For  the  amount 
invested  and  the  care  required  to  produce  them,  I 
know  of  nothing  that  will  give  the  average  farmer’s 
family  more  to  be  thankful  for  than  a  dozen  or  more 
Japan  plums.  This  plum,  which  in  growth  and  char¬ 
acteristics  is  more  like  the  peach  than  our  more  com¬ 
mon  European  varieties,  succeeds  better  upon  land 
best  adapted  to  the  peach,  and  can  be  grown  to  the 
best  advantage  upon  high  and  lighter  lands,  while 
our  Europeans  prefer  the  more  heavy  and  moist  soils 
of  our  valleys.  For  varieties  a  list  can  be  chosen 
which  will  practically  cover  the  plum  season.  For 
first  early  Red  June,  a  plum  of  fairly  good  quality 
when  well  grown,  followed  by  the  Abundance,  the 
best  all-’round  good  plum  of  the  Japans;  a  handsome 
tree  and  fine  fruit.  Burbank  might  be  added,  but  is 
a  sprangly  grower,  and  although  a  heavy  yielder  is 
quite  subject  to  rot.  A  good  sauce  plum,  but  not 
recommended  as  an  eating  fruit,  Chabot  is  one  of  the 
later  varieties  and  should  be  in  all  collections.  I  am 
well  pleased  with  Wickson;  this  fine  plum  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  size,  firmer  in  flesh  than  most  of  the 
Japans  that  are  of  good  eating  quality.  On  light  land 
it  has  proved  an  early  and  abundant  bearer.  Should 
be  headed  low,  as  it  is  a  very  upright  grower.  A  good 
plum  to  have  in  the  family  or  to  sell.  Satsuma  is  a 
very  late  plum  and  fine  keeper;  the  best  sauce  plum 
yet  thoroughly  tested,  and  fine  eating  if  thoroughly 
ripe.  Red-fleshed,  making  a  high-colored  sauce  or 
jelly.  Planted  in  the  order  named  they  will  prac¬ 


tically  cover  the  plum  season.  For  a  light-colored 
plum  Hale  might  be  added,  of  good  quality,  rank 
grower;  has  not  proved  equal  to  the  others,  and  would 
not  recommend  it  for  market.  I  am  growing  quite  a 
number  of  new  varieties,  but  have  not  tested  thor¬ 
oughly  enough  to  recommend  as  equal  to  those  men¬ 
tioned.  but  hope  to  find  something  better. 

Those  who  would  eat  good  plums  must  thin;  noth¬ 
ing  adds  to  the  quality  of  fruits  like  thorough  thin¬ 
ning.  If  they  cannot  be  thinned  by  hand,  then  take  a 
round  club  and  strike  the  branches  sharply  enough  to 
take  off  two-thirds  to  three-fotirths  of  the  fruit  when 
it  hangs  in  clusters,  and  not  allow  more  than  four  or 
five  plums  to  the  foot  of  bearing  wood,  and  three  to 
the  foot  will  surprise  many  a  grower  with  its  product. 
Now  do  not.  refuse  to  set  plums  because  you  have  no 
spray  pump,  or  cannot  bother  to  make  Bordeaux,  for 
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good  plums  can  be  raised  without  spraying.  Trim 
sensibly,  pick  off  any  decayed  fruit  as  soon  as  it  ap¬ 
pears.  Use  a  fair  share  of  common  sense  and  you  will 
have  plums  to  eat  or  give  away.  a.  o.  .mead. 

Massachusetts. 


HOW  TO  ^'BREED'^  SEED  CORN, 

Among  the  recent  editorial  utterances  is  a  little 
chunk  of  wisdom  concerning  the  necessity  of  “breed¬ 
ing”  seed  corn.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the 
writer  go  a  couple  of  steps  further  and  tell  us  how  to 
go  thiough  this  little  “block”  of  stock  seed,  and  re¬ 
move  the  tassels  from  the  barren  stalks  before  the 
pollen  from  those  stalks  has  got  in  its  work,  and  then 
suppose  while  he  is  shelling  this  seed  corn  he  should 
c-ome  across  just  one  ear  that  had  grains  so  much 
longer  than  the  grains  on  any  other  ear,  and  propor¬ 
tionately  smaller  cob,  that  the  possibilities  of  im¬ 
provement  along  another  line  would  suggest  them¬ 
selves,  and  he  would  conclude  that  two  “blocks”  would 
be  necessary.  And  then  again,  just  think,  possibly 
some  young  fellow  whose  blood  is  surging  in  his 
veins,  and  running  away  with  the  desire  to  taste  life 
in  a  distant  city,  and  whose  father  had  wisely  called 
his  attention  to  those  dormant  possibilities  right  at 
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home,  would  realize  the  opportunities  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  character  in  a  cornfield,  and  maybe  he  could 
be  induced  to  attempt  something  new. 

Pennsylvania.  m.  ciAuiuMi.VN. 

BREED  TO  AN  IDEAL  TYPE.— A  clear  ideal  or 
definite  aim  is  essential  in  plant  breeding  as  in  all 
other  experimental  work  if  the  results  are  to  have 
any  real  value.  If  one  wishes  to  breed  corn  by  selec¬ 
tion  he  mentally  elaborates  the  type  of  ear  and  plant 
best  suited  to  his  purpose  and  constantly  selects  seeds 
with  that  end  in  view,  on  (*110  principle  that  usually 
like  produces  like,  with  an  occasional  accentuation  of 
desirable  qualities.  If  in  the  course  of  a  breeding  ex¬ 
periment  other  desirable  features  are  noticed  than 
those  anticipated  it  is  good  practice  to  start  an  addi¬ 
tional  strain,  but  in  the  main  one  should  not  easily  be 
diverted  from  the  original  purpose.  Maize  or  Indian 
corn  is  very  satisfactory  to  breed,  as  the  individual 
plants  are  large  enough  to  be  easily  examined  at  all, 
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stages  of  growth,  and  the  inherent  propensity  for 
variation  and  consequently  for  improvement  under 
judicious  selection  is  strongly  marked.  The  greatest 
difficulty  lies  in  the  facility  with  which  the  pollen  is 
carried  by  the  wind,  making  it  necessary  to  plant  the 
breeding  blocks  in  out-of-the-way  places,  as  far  as 
possible  from  other  varieties  that  may  bloom  at  the 
same  time. 

DON’T  INBREED  TOO  CLOSELY.— If  we  plant  all 
the  sound  grains  from  a  selected  ear  in  an  isoiated 
block  we  may  expect  to  harvest  about  five  or  six  per 
cent  of  ears  resembling  the  one  planted.  More  than 
half  the  stalks  will  probably  bear  nubbins  or  very  in¬ 
ferior  ears,  15  per  cent  at  least  will  be  barren,  and  the 
remaining  25  to  .30  per  cent  should  have  ears  ap¬ 
proaching  in  a  considerable  degree  the  desired  type.  If 
careful  inspections  of  the  block  are  made  as  the  tas¬ 
sels  or  male  blooms  develop  they  may  be  cut  from  all 
stalks  showing  tardy  or  weak  development  of  the  silk 
and  incipient  ear,  before  their  pollen  falls,  and  thus 
the  resulting  mature  ears  in  the  whole  block  are  sure 
to  be  pollinated  from  the  best  plants,  and  a  start  made 
toward  building  up  a  tendency  toward  the  desired  im¬ 
provement.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
the  ears  finally  selected  from  such  a  block  are  all  in- 
bred  to  the  extent  of  coming  from  a  single  plant  in 
the  first  place,  which  may  be  termed  the  grandmother 
of  the  lot,  and  that  it  is  better  to  take  the  seeds  from 
two  or  three  of  the  new  ears  nearest  the  ideal  and 
mix  them  thoroughly  rather  than  plant  a  similar 
number  taken  from  the  most  perfect  ear.  Indian  corn 
has  been  fitted  by  nature  for  cross-polliuatiou  by  tlie 
wide  separation  of  staminate  and  pistillate  blooms 
(tassel  and  silk  respectively),  and  repeated  inbreed¬ 
ing  by  planting  from  a  single  ear  each  generation  is 
certain  progressively  to  weaken  the  constitution  of 
the  plants,  while  a  judicious  fixture  of  individuals 
appi’oaching  a  given  type  is  likely  to  increase  vigor. 

TAKES  TIME  AND  PATIENCE.— Our  maize  plant 
is  remarkably  plastic  in  the  hands  of  an  earnest 
breeder,  and  its  possibilities  of  useful  development 
have  .scarcely  been  touched.  Well-considered  experi¬ 
ments  looking  toward  the  production  of  corn  for  spe¬ 
cial  economic  purposes,  such  as  high  oil  arid  high  pro¬ 
tein  contents  for  general  feeding,  high  oil  with  low 
protein  for  glucose  factories,  high  protein,  without 
changing  the  normal  amount  of  oil,  to  obtain  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration  for  fancy  beef  and  for  bacon  hogs,  and 
high  protein  with  low  oil  for  growing  cattie  and  for 
young  stock,  as  well  as  for  increased  productiveness 
and  adaptability  for  varying  soils,  climates  and  locali¬ 
ties  are  being  made  by  societies  and  seed  growers  in 
the  West  and  doubtless  also  by  enterprising  individ¬ 
uals.  Mr.  Garrahan  rightly  says,  here  is  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  ambitious  young  farmers  to  engage  in  an 
enterprise  sure  to  repay  in  discipline  and  anticipation 
if  not  in  practical  results,  all  the  energy  expended. 
Years  of  time  and  much  patience  are  often  needed  to 
fix  the  desired  character,  but  occasionally  results  of 
the  highest  commercial  value  are  quickly  gained. 


HOW  TO  CURE  OAT  SMUT, 

Are  we  going  to  treat  our  grain  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  smut  this  Spring?  Last  season  we  treated 
our  oats  with  formalin  according  to  the  rule  estab¬ 
lished  for  such;  one  pound  of  formalin  (10  per  cent) 
to  45  gallons  of  water.  The  solution  was  put  into  45- 
gallon  barrels,  filling  them  aliout  half  full.  The  oats 
were  put  up  in  gunny  sacks  and  submerged  in  this 
solution  for  about  20  minutes,  then  lifted  out  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  drain  from  five  to  10  minutes,  after  which 
they  were  spread  upon  the  floor  to  partly  dry  before 
sowing,  which  was  done  from  24  to  36  hours  after 
treatment.  In  the  meantime  they  were  shoveled  over 
a  few  times  to  prevent  heating  and  to  facilitate  dry¬ 
ing.  One-half  of  a  24-acre  field  was  treated  according 
to  the  foregoing,  and  the  remainder  as  follows; 
spreading  a  thin  layer  on  the  floor  three  or  four  inches 
deep,  then  sprinkling  them  thoroughly  with  a  sprink¬ 
ling  can  filled  with  the  formalin  solution,  then  adding 
another  layer  and  sprinkling  as  before  and  so  on.  The 
object  i.s  to  have  them  thoroughly  soaked  with  the 
solution.  The  results  obtained  from  the  last  method 
appeared  to  give  as  good  effect  as  the  former,  yet  I 
believe  the  first  method  is  the  proper  one.  Care  should 
be  observed  in  sowing  to  see  that  the  proper  quantity 
of  seed  is  being  sown  to  the  acre.  We  allowed  a  half 
bushel  per  acre  more  seed  in  sowing  to  make  up  for 
the  dampness  and  swelling  of  the  seed;  still  it  was 
not  enough  and  we  had  to  resow  a  portion  of  the  field 
to  get  the  required  amount  of  seed  per  acre.  Our  field 
of  oats  was  comparatively  free  from  smut  heads,  only 
a  few  heads  being  noticed,  and  yielded  over  60  bushels 
per  acre.  The  seed  was  dark  with  smut  before  treat¬ 
ment,  and  had  been  on  the  increase  for  the  past  few 
years.  It  was  an  object  lesson  to  see  this  field  of 
grain  lying  by  the  side  of  other  fields  where  the  seed 
was  not  treated,  and  see  from  five  to  10  per  cent  of  the 
plants  bearing  worthless  smut  heads,  and  the  other 
free  from  such.  The  formalin  cost  us  50  cents  per 
pound  at  the  drug  store;  we  used  two  pounds  on  the 
75  bushels  of  seed,  and  had  a  large  quantity  of  the  so- 
lutiun  left.  Allowing  that  we  increased  our  crop  five 
per  cent  in  yield,  which  is  a  low  estimate,  at  present 
prices  of  oats  would  amount  to  $1  per  acre  or  $24  for 
the  24  acres.  Does  it  pay?  g.  w.  k. 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 
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ALL  SORTS. 

Holding  Soaked  Seed  Potatoes. 

Is  it  safe  to  soak  seed  potatoes  for  the 
prevention  of  scab  and  then  hold  them  a 
month  before  planting?  Is  there  any  rea¬ 
son  why  they  must  be  used  at  once  after 
treating? 

It  will  be  all  right  to  soak  the  pota¬ 
toes  a  month  before  planting.  In  the 
same  way  seed  grain  may  be  treated  for 
smut  and  again  stored.  Do  it  when 
there  is  time,  and  do  it  thoroughly. 

HYKON  D.  TTATJBTRT). 

New  Jersey  Exp.  Station. 

You  can  give  treatment  at  any  time, 
but  care  must  be  taken  to  put  the  treated 
tubers  into  disinfected  bags  or  other  re¬ 
ceptacles,  so  that  none  of  them  may 
again  become  contaminated  with  the 
scab  fungus  before  planting  time. 

New  York  Exp.  Station,  s.  a.  beach. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why 
potatoes  should  not  be  treated  for  scab 
several  months  before  planting.  If  they 
are  very  scabby,  and  the  treatment  has 
been  made  somewhat  harder  than  usual, 
I  have  found  it  an  advantage  to  allow 
the  tubers  to  stand  until  the  buds  begin 
to  show  before  putting  them  into  the 
ground.  After  quite  a  number  of  trials 
I  still  consider  the  corrosive  sublimate 
treatment  the  most  effective.  With  us 
it  gives  better  yields  and  the  surest  de¬ 
struction  of  the  scab. 

HENKY  L.  BOELEY. 

North  Dakota  Exp.  Station. 

I  see  no  reason  to  «xpect  harmful  re¬ 
sults  to  the  seed.  Of  course  it  would  be 
necessary  to  dry  the  seed  after  treat¬ 
ment,  or  there  would  be  greater  danger 
of  decay  in  storing.  In  case  the  formal¬ 
dehyde  treatment  is  used  there  can  be  no 
danger  in  holding  this  treated  seed,  as 
the  fungicide  is  all  dissipated  when  the 
potatoes  are  dried,  but  I  should  hesitate 
to  treat  potatoes  with  corrosive  subli¬ 
mate  and  hold  them  in  this  way,  for  fear 
that  persons  or  animals  might  by  acci¬ 
dent  eat  them  with  harmful  results. 

Cornell  University.  J.  e.  stone. 

Hollow  Potatoes. 

A.  U’.,  lidgecomb,  Wash.—l  have  grown  the 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  potato  for  four  years 
with  good  success.  This  year  over  50  per 
cent  of  them  are  hollow.  They  were  grown 
on  dry  rich  ground,  given  a  good  coat  of 
horse  and  cow  manure  in  the  Spring.  What 
i.s  the  cause  of  their  hollowness? 

Ans. — Hollow  heart  is  an  obscure  af¬ 
fection  which  may  attack  any  strong- 
groWing  variety  of  potato.  It  is  usually 
found  when  the  plants  have  been  over- 
stimulated  with  animal  manures.  An 
excess  of  available  potash  seems  to  pro¬ 
mote  starch  formation  and  is  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  a  preventive  of  hollow  heart.  Your 
proportion  of  50  per  cent  is  excessive, 
.and  the  cause  must  be  looked  for  in  local 
conditions,  such  as  excessive  rain  or 
moisture,  as  well  as  too  much  nitrogen, 
though  the  potatoes  were  grown  on 
“dry  rich  soil.”  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in 
our  experience,  is  seldom  troubled  with 
this  disorder,  but  we  would  recommend 
you  to  get  “seed”  from  a  different  local¬ 
ity,  should  you  desire  to  grow  this  ex¬ 
cellent  variety  again. 

The  Use  of  Old  Seeds. 

If..  Litchfield.  Ki/.—i  have  considerable 
seed  bought  last  year:  carrot,  beet,  cucum¬ 
ber  and  cantaloupe.  Will  it  do  to  use  this 
year  ? 

Ans. — Carrot  seeds  germinate  well  up 
to  four  years  old,  beets  to  three  years, 
while  cucumber  and  cantaloupe  (musk- 
melon)  are  fairly  good  up  to  five  or  six 
years,  and  are  thought  to  produce  bet¬ 
ter  plants  when  two  or  three  years  old 
than  when  too  fresh.  As  you  probably 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  age 
of  the  seeds  before  they  came  into  your 
hands  it  would  be  well  to  make  a  few 
germination  tests  before  planting,  by 
sowing  a  given  number  of  each  variety 
not  less  than  100,  in  a  box  of  light  soil 
in  the  window  garden.  If  half  or  more 
of  the  seeds  come  up  promptly  under 
conditions  that  would  germinate  a  rad¬ 
ish  or  tomato  seed  you  will  be  safe  in 
using  the  stock  on  hand,  sowing  as 
thickly  as  the  test  would  indicate. 


How  to  Weed  Onions  Comfortably. 

In  your  answer  to  A.  G.  S.  on  onion 
culture,  page  36,  in  reference  to  weeding, 
you  state  that  the  best  way  you  know  of 
is  to  get  down  on  the  knees  astride  the 
row.  My  method  is  this:  With  an  ordi¬ 
nary  board  construct  a  stool  as  below, 
sit  on  it  astride  the  row,  and  as  you 
weed  hitch  yourself  along.  Last  Spring, 
not  being  in  good  health  and  unable  to 
stand  the  fatigue  of  getting  down  on  the 
knees,  I  hit  on  the  above  idea,  my  hired 
man  laughed  at  what  he  termed  “a  lazy 
man’s  way,”  but  very  quickly  adopted 
the  idea  when  he  found  the  “invalid” 
outstripping  him  at  the  rate  of  two  rows 
to  one.  No  fatigue  is  felt  in  this  method. 


and  the  only  improvement  I  could  sug¬ 
gest  would  be  a  patent  holder  of  some 
kind  to  hold  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  front  of  one 
while  at  work.  The  legs  for  the  stool 
should  be  made  from  same  board  as  the 
seat,  so  as  to  avoid  tilting.  Three  rows 
are  weeded  at  once  this  way. 

Wilton,  Conn.  p.  n.  m’q. 


Grafting  Seedlings.— Those  who  have 
peach  seedlings  two  years  or  more  old  can 
graft  them.  Cleft-graft  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground  and  pack  moist  fine  soil 
firmly  about  the  stock  and  scion,  leaving 
one  to  two  buds  above  surface.  No  wax 
is  needed.  If  the  stock  is  not  large  enough 
to  hold  scion  firm  tie  same  as  for  buds. 
If  the  stock  is  large  enough  cut  below  the 
collar  to  keep  from  suckering,  as  many 
seedlings  will.  I  have  grafted  thousands 
of  seedling  peaches  with  apricot,  almond, 
peach  and  plum.  Save  scions  the  same  as 
for  other  grafting.  Graft  any  time  in  the 
Spring,  before  the  stocks  start  to  grow 
much,  if  any.  One  can  also  graft  suckers 
around  old  trees  by  banking  the  soil  up 
nicely  about  the  scions.  Strong  suckers 
from  healthy  roots  will  soon  make  bearing 
trees.  I  have  grafted  many  apples  and 
pears,  below  the  surface,  getting  good  re¬ 
sults.  Scions  for  grafting  below  the  sur¬ 
face  must  be  longer  than  those  used  in  top¬ 
grafting.  o.  N.  c. 

Santa  Barbara  Co.,  Cal. 


New  1903  _ 

^Heavy  Cropper^"' 

represents  the  highest 
mark  for  yield  and  strong  , 
p.%  ^11  frrowth.  Catalog  describes 
it.  Also  tells  of 

All  Leading  Varieties 
of  Potatoes, 

Field  Seeds  and  Garden  Seeds.  Low  Prices, 
Large  Stock.  Send  postal  for  catalogue. 

L.  L.  OLDS,  Drawer  27,  Giinton,  Wis. 


OPALESCENT  II  Dpi  C 

Be  New  Century  HrrLC 

Thoroughly  up-to-date.  It’s  choice.  Write  tor  de 
scriptive  circular.  General  assortment  of  Fruit 
Trees.  Send  list  of  wants  for  special  prices. 

McNARY  &  GAINES,  Xenia,  Ohio. 


For  Spring  of  1903  We  Offer  Three  MiUion 


Strawberry  Plants 

From  new  beds  planted  In  the  Spring  of  1902  on  Ian.' 
especially  adapted  for  making  strong  crowns  witi. 
abundance  of  fibrous  roots.  We  tie  in  bunches  of  20 
mark  each  variety  with  printed  tags,  pack  securely  io 
wel  ventilated  packages  with  abundance  of  moss  i 
secure  safe  carriage,  no  matter  how  great  the  dis¬ 
tance.  Certificate  of  inspection  with  every  shipment 
We  invite  correspondence,  with  a  list  of  your  wants, 
on  which  we  will  cheerfully  name  you  our  very  best 
price. 


AUTO 


If  you  have  not  planted  this  grand 
Strawberry,  you  “  Au  ”  to.  We  have 
It  with  42  other  varieties. 


We  also  have  Asparagus  Boots,  One  and  Two  Year 
Old  In  varieties— Palmetto,  Conover  colossal, 
Barr’s  Mammoth,  Giant  argentethl. 

A  general  assprtment  of  Fruit  Trees. 

SNOW  HILL  NURSKRIES.  W,  M.  Peters  As 
.Sons,  I’roprietors,  Snow  Hill,  Maryland. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  THE  BEST 

niAED  PAINTi 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES  and  SAVE  DEALERS  PROFITS. 

FROM  THF  OFDFST  MIXFD  PAINT  HOUSF  IN  AMFRICA, 

Manufacturers  of  INQERSOLL  LIQUID  PAINTS,  proved  by  62  years*  use 
to  be  the  most  durable  and  color  lasting.  The  only  Paint  “Officially 
Endorsed  ”  by  the  Grange,  or  Patrons  of  Husbandry ;  the  Farmers’  Alliance, 
Patrons  of  Industry,  and  the  Farmers’  Mutual  Benefit  Ass’n,  during  the  past  26  years. 

SAXISFACTIOINI  GU ARAIMTEIEID. 


3®"^  Every  Man  His  Own  Painter, 

is  full  of  information  about  Mixed  Paints, 
White  Lead,  etc,;  Exposes  Frauds,  tells  what 
Paint  TO  USE,  and  what  NOT  TO  USE 
for  all  purposes.  Directions  for  House,  Barn, 
and  Roof  Painting,  quantity  required,  Har¬ 
monious  Colors,  etc.  Valuable  facts  for  Paint 
Users. 


We  Can  Save  You  Money.  — Y  o  u  may 

aS  Well  OSe 

the  BEST  PAINT,  when  it  COSTS  I.ESS 
than  common  paints  at  retail.  Write  for 
Wholesale  OiseoiiiK  Prices.  Beaiitifnl 
Sample  (lolor  Cards  and  Our  Book, 
mailed  free. 

BH5  CASH  .SAVING  WILL  SUR¬ 
PRISE  YOU. 


O.  W.  INGERSOLb,  Prop., 

No.  246  Plymouth  Street,  -  -  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


NEW  THINGS 


Four  Good  Ones: 

Missotxri  'Wonder  Pole  Bean — 

The  best  pole  bean  yet  Introduced.  Made  a 
big  crop  this  last  summer  in  spite  of  the  cold, 
wet  season. 

‘WHite  Mexican  iSweet  Corn— A 

long  eared,  pure  white  early  corn,  earlier  than 
Cory  and  as  sweet  as  Evergreen. 

FillbasKet  Pea— A  bigger,  better 
Alaska.  Larger  pods,  heavier  vines  and 
better  quality. 

White  Ohio  Potato— A  pure  white 
seedling  of  the  Ohio.  Earlier,  a  better  yielder 
and  a  handsomer  potato  Made  a  carload  to 
the  acre  for  me  this  year. 


Special  Offer: 

Vs  pt.  White  Mexican  H  pt.  Fillbasket 

1  oz.  Missouri  Wonder  lib.  White  Ohio 

All  Postpaid  for  50c 


MY  PLATFORMS 

All  Seeds  Tested  and  Guaranteed. 
Seeds  Sold  by  Weight  and  Measure. 
Honest  Illustrations  Only. 

Honest  Descriptions  Always. 

Seed  Corn  In  the  Ear. 

HOW  DO  YOU  hIKB  IT? 


Do  Yoti  Have  to  Be  Showed? 

Write  for  my  catalog  and  a  sample  of  seeds. 
They  are  free  for  the  asking,  but  if  you  feel 
like  it  you  can  send  a  stamp  or  two  to  pay 
postage.  Send  any  way. 


HENRY  FIELD,  SEEDSMAN, 

Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


Our  Common-Sense  Catalogue 

gives  honest  descriptions  of  reliable  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Dahlias,  Seed  Potatoes,  Baskets,  etc.  No  bluster  ;  no  wind  ;  no  chromos,  stamps  or 
coupons.  Just  100  cents  worth  for  SI.  Honest  people  cannot  promise  more;  sensible 
people  would  not  expect  any  more.  Send  for  it  to-day  ;  you  will  enjoy  it,  and  we 
will  enjoy  sending  it  to  you.  It  is  free. 

THE  BUTLER  A  JEWELL  CO.,  Cromwell,  Conn. 
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THE  TRIUMPH  PEACH. 

This  is  advertised  as  “a  very  early 
yellow  freestone,  ripening  with  Alexan¬ 
der,  hardy,  late  bloomer,  making  strong 
growth  and  bearing  abundantly.”  On 
our  Hudson  place  we  were  at  first  dis¬ 
posed  to  think  that  we  had  in  the  Tri¬ 
umph  a  great  acquisition,  but  three 
years  of  trial  have  made  its  defects 
manifest.  With  us  even  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  and  when  fully 
ripe,  it  has  never  been  what  could  prop¬ 
erly  be  termed  free.  It  is  a  semi-cling. 
It  can  hardly  be  called  large;  even  with 
excessive  pruning  it  cannot  be  made  to 
equal  Greensboro  in  size,  although  it  is 
superior  in  quality  or  fiavor.  Plainly 
stated,  it  is  a  dull  and  wobbly  looking 
peach,  and  in  our  vicinity  does  not  bring 
even  fair  prices.  This  is  our  experience 
with  this  sort,  and  we  would  like  to  hear 
from  anyone  who  has  proved  it  to  be  a 
desirable  and  profitable  market  peach. 
With  us  its  great  fault  is  its  apparently 
Inherent  unconquerable  proclivity  to  rot, 
which  attacks  twigs,  foliage  and  fruit. 
The  Greensboro  and  Elberta  growing 
where  their  branches  touched  the  Tri¬ 
umph,  were  absolutely  free  from  the  in¬ 
fection,  while  most  of  the  crop  of  the 
Triumph  was  destroyed  in  spite  of  all 
we  could  do.  While  in  quality  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  advance  step  in  the  early 
peach  line,  we  believe  from  its  evident 
predisposition  to  rot  it  would  be  unsafe 
even  to  use  it  as  a  parent  from  which  to 
attempt  to  raise  better  sorts.  The 
Greensboro  excites  our  admiration  every 
time  we  look  at  it.  It  is  hardy,  hand¬ 
some  and  large,  even  if  not  of  the  high¬ 
est  quality.  The  foliage  on  our  ground 
is  distinct  and  striking  having  a  peculiar 
bluish-green  luster  that  to  us  somehow 
suggests  the  Eucalyptus,  though  of 
course  not  so  blue.  Like  the  Elberta  it 
does  not  rot,  and  hangs  on  through  all 
winds  and  weathers  and  sells  well.  I 
had  gratifying  success  in  what  may  be 
termed  top-grafting  peaches;  did  it  in 
the  late  Summer,  making  a  T-shaped  cut 
in  the  stock,  and  using  long  scions  with 
terminal  buds.  I  made  a  long  sloping 
one-sided  cut,  and  shoved  the  scion  well 
down  under  the  bark,  and  tied  and 
waxed  carefully.  There  were  but  few 
failures.  j,  yatjes  peek. 


HOW  TO  USE  PLANT  MEDICINES. 

’J’o  Prevent  Potato  Scab.— Soak  the  seed 
for  two  hours  in  a  solution  of  one-half 
pint  of  formalin,  or  formaldehyde,  in  15 
gallons  of  water.  After  cutting  the  tubers 
dust  with  sulphur,  which  is  of  value  in 
reducing  scab  and  preserving  the  seed 
piece. 

Kerosene  Emulsion.— Dissolve  half  a 
pound  of  soap  in  one  gallon  of  water  and 
heat  to  boiling;  remove  from  the  lire  and 
while  hot  add  two  gallons  of  coal  oil, 
churning  the  mixture  with  a  good  force 
pump  for  15  minutes,  or  until  it  resembles 
buttermilk.  To  each  quart  of  this  emul¬ 
sion  add  15  quarts  of  w,ater,  and  apply  with 
spray  pump  or  sprinkling  pot.  It  is  ef¬ 
fective  when  applied  to  soft-bodied  suck¬ 
ing  insects. 

W  uale-Oil  Soap  is  an  effective  remedy 
for  many  sucking  insect  pests.  One-half 
ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water  is  usually 
enough  for  green  fly  or  aphis;  an  ounce 
for  mealy  bugs,  and  two  ounces  for  most 
greenhouse  scales.  For  outside  purposes 
double  the  strength  may  be  used  for  the 
same  kind  of  pest.  Two  pounds  to  the 
gallon  may  be  applied  to  San  Jos6  scale  on 
dormant  trees,  and  four  ounces  to  the  gal¬ 
lon  is  a  safe  spray  on  trees  in  leaf  when 
the  scale  larvse  are  seen  crawling  about  in 
Summer.  This  will  keep  the  scale  greatly 
in  check. 

Treatment  for  Weevil.— Insects  in 
beans  or  grain  may  be  destroyed  by  fumi¬ 
gation  in  a  tight  bin  with  bisulphide  of 
carbon.  Use  about  one  pint  to  250  cubic 
feet.  Put  the  liquid  in  shallow  dishes  on 
top  of  the  grain,  cover  the  bin  closely,  and 
let  stand  24  hours.  The  bisulphide  vapor 
is  heavy  and  sinks  through  the  grain,  kill¬ 
ing  every  breathing  thing.  As  the  vapor 
is  very  inflammable  there  should  be  no 
lamp,  lantern  or  lighted  cigar  near  it.  It 
is  well  to  do  the  fumigating  soon  after 
harvest  to  avoid  maturity  and  escape  of 
the  pests. 

Killing  Oat  Smut  Germs.— For  25  bushels 
of  seed  make  a  solution  of  one-half  pint  of 
formaldehyde,  or  formalin,  and  25  gallons 
of  water.  Put  the  oats  in  loose  sacks  and 
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submerge  them  for  20  minutes.  Then  drain 
for  a  short  time  and  spread  on  the  barn 
floor.  If  treated  two  or  three  days  before 
sowing  and  shoveled  over  a  few  times  they 
will  be  dry  enough  to  work  in  the  drill. 
A  simpler,  though  not  quite  so  effective 
^yay  is  to  sprinkle  the  pile  of  oats  with  the 
solution,  cover  with  blankets  and  let  stand 
for  an  hour,  then  dry  as  before.  This  kills 
a  largo  percentage  of  the  germs. 

Bordeaux  Mixture.- From  last  season’s 
experience  a  weaker  solution  than  formerly 
used  is  recommended;  four  pounds  of  cop¬ 
per  sulphate,  and  the  same  of  unslaked 
lime  to  40  gallons  of  water.  Dissolve  the  cop¬ 
per  by  hanging  in  an  old  sack  in  part  of  the 
water,  slake  the  lime,  dilute  and  strain 
into  the  copper  solution  and  remainder  of 
the  water.  Keep  the  mixture  stirred  well 
when  using,  to  avoid  burning  the  leaves. 
Paris-green  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to 
150  gallons  of  Bordeaux  may  be  used  when 
spraying  at  a  time  that  would  catch  in¬ 
sect  pests. 

Hydrocyanic  Acid  Gas  is  sure  death  to 
everything  that  breathes.  Any  vermin  in¬ 
fested  room  that  can  be  made  tight  may  be 
successfully  fumigated.  Find  the  cubic 
contents  of  the  room  in  feet;  divide  it  by 
200,  and  the  result  will  be  the  number  of 
ounces  of  cyanide  of  potash  needed.  In 
the  room  put  an  earthen  jar,  setting  it  in 
a  larger  vessel  to  avoid  spattering  or  acci¬ 
dent  by  heating.  Into  the  jar  put  twice 
as  many  ounces  of  water,  and  IM-  time  as 
much  sulphuric  acid  (1.8  specific  gravity) 
as  the  cyanide  needed.  Close  all  cracks  in 
doors  and  windows.  Have  the  cyanide  in 
a  piece  of  paper,  drop  it  into  the  acid  and 
water  and  get  out  at  once  before  taking  a 
breath,  as  one  whiff  might  be  fatal.  A 
better  plan  is  to  rig  a  string  so  that  the 
cyanide  can  be  lowered  into  the  jar  after 
the  door  is  shut.  Leave  the  room  closed 
for  an  hour  and  a  half.  Then  open  a 
window  from  the  outside  and  air  thor¬ 
oughly.  The  gas  will  not  injure  curtains 
or  furniture. 


Home  Floriculture,  by  Eben  E.  Rex- 
ford,  200  pages;  New  York;  Orange  .Tudd 
Co.  Price  $1.  This  compact  book,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  Mr.  Rexford’s  long  experience,  is 
divided  in  many  chapters  and  covers  the 
field  of  window  and  dooryard  culture  of 
flowers  and  ornamental  plants.  The  vari¬ 
ous  topics  are  intelligently  treated,  and 
the  book  as  a  whole  will  be  found  very 
helpful  by  amateurs.  There  are  some  good 
half-tone  illustrations,  but  most  of  the 
cuts  are  so  crude  as  to  mar  an  otherwise 
excellent  work. 

A  Woman's  Hardy  Garden.— This  is  a 
handsome  well-printed  book,  plainly  writ¬ 
ten  with  little  attempt  at  literary  frills, 
but  doubtless  inspired  by  a  personal  love 
for  and  familiarity  with  the  subjects  dis¬ 
covered.  The  various  chapters  on  prac¬ 
tical  garden  work  are  well  considered,  and 
the  directions  simple  and  practical.  The 
numerous  beautiful  reproductions  of  photo¬ 
graphs  of  hardy  plants  and  garden  effects 
taken  at  dated  intrevals  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season  are  attractive  and  valuable. 
Taken  altogether  this  is  a  gardening  book 
to  be  commended,  although  the  technical 
information  is  not  always  entirely  accurate. 
It  is  news  indeed  to  rose  growers  that 
budded  roses  are  to  be  found  on  Buck¬ 
thorn  aind  Flowering  almond  stocks.  In 
spite  of  these  slips,  however,  the  book  will 
be  found  useful  and  inspiring  to  any  gar¬ 
den  enthusiast.  Published  by  the  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  New  York;  price  $1.75. 


FAIRFIELD  CROPPER 

STRAWBERRY 


The  mone.ymaker  for  the  commercial  grower. 
The  earliest  Strawberry;  ripe  last  season  here 
May  7th,  10  days  earlier  than  any  other. 

Large,  Productive,  Profitable, 

Good  Shipper,  Good  Quality. 

FAIRFIELD  also  bore  BERRIES  in  November; 
sold  at  40c.  per  quart.  Circulars  free. 

12  plants  by  mail .  $0.50 

100  plants  by  mail .  2.00 

1 ,000  plants  by  express .  10.00 

Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

WEST  JERSEY  NURSERY  CO., 

Stantox  B.  Cole,  Prop.  Bridgeton.  N.  .T. 


AM.  ARBOR  VITAE 

3-4  TO  1  FOOT  HIGH 
OR  125.  1  TO  2  FOOT 
For  Two  Doliara  w«  will  Hhlp  olther  ofthe 
Above  loU  prepaid  to  any  tCxpreFn  oflloe 
in  the  U.  8.  Order  m  many  lota  aa  you 
want,  frlach  CMstnroer  wilt  b«  sont  FKKK  a 
little  Illustrated  Pamphlet  or  Plantioff 
Instructions.  Just  as  we  do  it  so  iucceMfiillj 
in  our  owo  nursery.  Succes*  is  certain.  The 
Am.  Arbor  Vitae  is  uodeoiably  the  best  all- 
around  RverKroen  for  Hedfres,  Windbreaks,  and 
Screens.  May  bo  aheamd  to  suit.  OKDER 
VtIGIIT  NOW,  while  the  sunply  la  laree  Ask 
for  free  J  KVFKGKKEN  Nl)R8EKY  CO. 
caialoji-  I  8turgooo  Bay,  Wlaconslo. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Headquarters  for  sprayed  stock.  My  Catalogue  for 
1^3  fully  describesjsomo  of  the  best  of  the  standard 
kind  as  well  as  the  choicest  and  most  promising  of 
the  new  varieties.  Our  plants  are  strong,  well  rooted 
fresh  dug  and  well  graded.  Wc  send  out  only  No.  1 
stock.  You  cannot  afford  to  grow  any  but  the  bust. 
Catalogues  Free.  C.  VV.  GRAHAM,  Afton.  N.  Y. 


Premo 
Dewberry 

The  carlteftt  and  mo8t  oroductlTe 
Blackberry  variety.  Very  larRe,  jet 
bl^k,  firm  and  solid.  Crop  ripens  rap. 
idly.  This  is  the  berry  to  plant  for 
protit.  Write  at  once  for  priceti  and  particulars. 
MyerA  Son,  RrldgrevlUe  NurserleSy 
Bridffcville,  Del. 


Money 


kV^VWVVWWWWWWWWVWWVWWJ 

Devoting  a  part  or 
all  of  your  time  sel  1- 
ing  Chase’s  Hardy, 
Healthy,  High- ^ 
Grade  Fruit  and  Or¬ 
namental  Nursery 
stock.  No“get-rieh-  ! 
quick”  propo.sitif)n 
to  offer.  Hut  good 
pay  and  permanent  | 
positions  for  hon¬ 
est,  energetic  men. 


Earned 


THE  R.  G.  CHASE  COMPANY, 

1*liila<ielphia,  J*a. 
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WAUKEGAN  NURSERIES 


Evergreen  and  Ornamental  Trees 


Fruit  Trees,  Shade  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Etc. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 


R.  DOUGLAS’  SONS, 


WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 


CUIMAX, 


DELAWARE  PLANT  FARMS 

strawberry  Plants  that  grow  large  uniform  berries  is  our 
specialty.  We  have  control  of  the  womlerful  new  strawberry, 
CLIMAX,  the  greatest  yielder,  most  uniform,  largest  early  berry 
known.  For  full  description  and  origination  of  this  wonderful 
berry,  send  postal  for  our  large  illustrated  catalogue  of  all 
standard  varieties  as  well  as  the  new  ones. 

CORDREV  BROSmt  Lautel,  Sussex  Co,,  Del, 


CCiMAH^ 


A  POINTER  IN  NURSERY  STOCK. 

People  who  bought  trees  of  us  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  are  patrons 
and  fast  friends  to-day.  We  have  the  same  customers  year  after  year. 

That  is  unimpeachable  evidence  of  the  superior  quality  of 

Sweet's  Genesee  Valley  Trees. 

Our  nurseries  now  pre.sent  tho  finest  showing  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees. 


shrubs  and  vines  ever  grown 
free  stock.  Of  the  fruit  trees 
spring  planting  all  the  ap¬ 
ples,  plums. 


All  smooth,  hardy,  vigorous  growing,  disease 
we  have  in  flnest  condition  for’ 
proved  standard  varieties  of  ap- 
peaolies. cherries, etc.  On  r  s ho  w- 
ins  of  Standard  Pears  this 
year  Is  nowhere  approached. 
Stock  more  carefully  budded,  better  root¬ 
ed.  smoother  or  thriftier  is  an  impossibility. 
Get  our  latest  free  catalogue  for  the  beet  nurs¬ 
ery  stock  of  any  kind  grown. 


iWi  ti/tf.v 


The  Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co., 
Box  1605.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


•pplled  for. 


Profitable  Fruit  Growing 

means  planting  hardy  trees  and  producing  choice  varieties. 

The  Hieley  Peach  York  Imperial  Apples 


always  finds  a  market.  Its  fruit  is  delicious, 
very  large,  beautifully  colored  and  ripens  in 
early  July.  Tree  is  hart^  and  very  prolific. 
Our  |>eacii  stock  is  very  hue  and  i  ncludcs  the 
Mamie  and  every  other  choice  va/jety. 


are  without  an  equal  for  a  winter  variety.  It 
is  a  wonderfully  prolific  and  sure  liearer  and 
the  fruit  is  a  ^ood  si/c,  l>rit:ht  red,  tender, 
juicy,  aromatic, and  an  excellent  kccjicr.  List 
includes  Jonathan  andol  other  choice  varieties. 


OtJK  FREK  CATALOGUE  descrilies  a  superl)  stock  ofthe  choicest  varieties  of  Pears, 
Apples,  Peaches,  f  trapes  Strawlierries,  Asparajjus,  etc.  Write  for  it  today, 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES.  Box  29,  BERLIN,  Md. 


The  Burpee  Quality  in  Seeds 

flint  mu  llP  P Town  1  ^SUent  salesman^'  of  the  largest  mail-order  seed  trade  in  the  world  will  be  sent 

UCol  I  d.1  Cd.  UL  II  UYV  •  with  184  pages  of  useful  information  and  hundreds  of  true  illustrations, — if  you  mail  a  postal  to 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Seed  Farmers.  Philadelphia! 
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Catalogues  of  the  Season* 

REVIEWS  OF  LEA  1)1  NO  NOVELTIES. 


Am  i!i;i)  Bui iHi.M an,  New  York  City. — 
Catalogue  of  (lower,  field  and  garden 
seeds:  72  pages.  A  handsomely  i)rinte.d 
catalogue,  conservative  in  its  make-up. 
but  offering  a  most  extensive  assortment 
of  reliable  seeds. 

II.  S.  Wii.uY.  Cayuga.  N.  Y. — Cata¬ 
logue  of  Cayuga  Nurseries;  28  pages.  Or- 
(bard  trees,  fruit  plants  and  ornamen- 
tais.  A  very  pleasing  feature  is  a  page 
of  exceilent  portraits  of  prominent  fruit 
gi'owers  using  Mr.  Wiley’s  trees.  The 
\ariciics  offered  are  judicious,  and  in- 
cbide  some  i)romising  novelties. 

Kiivn-i’s  Pi.ANi  Fau.ms,  Athenia,  N.  .1. 
--Catalogue  of  strawberry  plants;  12 
liages.  An  interesting  offer  of  70  new 
and  standard  strawberry  varieties.  The 
great  leader  is  Oom  Paul,  said  to  be  oiio 
of  the  largest  and  most  productive  ber- 
lies  yet  offered.  Sample  is  also  highly 
recommended. 

'I'm'.  Wm.  H.  Moo.x  Co.,  .Morrisvillc, 
Pa.— Catalogue  of  Glenwood  Nurseries; 
48  pages.  A  beautiful  and  instructive 
imblication,  magnificently  illustrated 
with  photographic  reproductions.  There 
is  a  large  general  list  of  ornamental  and 
fruiting  trees  and  plants.  While  the 
whole  field  is  covered  this  catalogue  is 
particularly  strong  in  choice  specimens 
of  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees. 

T.  .1.  Dwykk  &  Son,  Cornwall,  N.  Y.— 
Catalogue  of  Orange  County  Nurseries; 
78  pages,  five  colored  plates  of  fruits, 
loses  and  ornamental  trees.  This  is  a 
[U'ogressive  catalogue,  and  grows  better 
every  season.  Resides  the  excellent  and 
very  extensive  list  of  offerings  there  are 
useful  descriptions  and  much  cultural  in¬ 
formation.  'I’he  new  hardy  climbing 
rose.  Dorothy  Perkins,  is  strongly  rec¬ 
ommended.  It  is  a  seedling  of  Rosa 
Wichuraiana. 

D.  Bkand'I’,  Bremen,  0. — Small  fruit 
plants,  with  a  special  offer  of  ginseng 
seeds  and  roots;  42  pages.  The  Auto 
strawberry  is  claimed  to  have  the  larg¬ 
est  plant  and  berry  of  any  variety.  Some 
of  the  berries  are  six  inches  in  circum- 
feieiice,  and  all  fruits  are  brought  up  to 
a  largo  size.  Cameron’s  Early  is  the 
earliest  of  all  strawberries  and  in  other 
respects  is  a  most  valuable  variety. 
There  is  an  excellent  assortment  of 
standard  and  new  kinds. 


the  greatest  advance  in  this,  line.  We 
have  repeatedly  grown  it.  and  can  rec¬ 
ommend  it  as  of  the  greatest  value,  and 
a  very  close  ap))roac.h  to  the  absolute 
white  .^o  long  desired.  Many  other  spe¬ 
cialties  and  novelties  are.  offered,  togeth¬ 
er  with  an  immense  selection  of  desir¬ 
able  i)lants  in  vai'ious  classes. 

llKNUY  A.  DitKKU,  Inc..  Pliiladelphia, 
Pa. — Dreer’s  Caiden  Calendar.  210  pages. 
This  beautiful  annual  grows  better  with 
every  issue.  The  cover  has  finely  em¬ 
bossed  representations  of  .]ai)an  Iris  and 
the  “Cornflower  Aster,”  Stokesia  cyanea. 
Other  colored  plates  show  new  vege¬ 
tables.  nasturtiums.  Cactus  Dahlias  and 
torch  lilies.  There  are  many  excellent 
new  half-tone  illustrations.  The  Aristo¬ 
crat  cweet  corn  is  an  extra  early  variety, 
ripen. iig  with  Cory,  bearing  ears  eight 
to  10  inches  long.  The  grains  are  broad 
and  the  quality  very  sugary.  The  Crim- 
sot<  Giant  radish  grows  double  the  size 
of  most  red  forcing  radishes  and  remains 
long  in  good  condition  for  the  table. 
.Many  fine  novelties  in  flower  seeds  and 
plants  are  listed,  including  all  the  really 
promising  European  offerings.  Promi¬ 
nence  is  given  to  Stokesia  cyanea,  a 
neglected  native  plant  of  the  most  useful 
character.  It  is  a  hardy  perennial,  grows 
about  20  inches  high,  and  freely  bears 
blue  cornflower-like  blooms  from  .Tuly 
until  near  frost.  It  is  quite  new  to  the 
trade  and  should  be  largely  planted. 
There  is  an  endless  variety  of  desirable 
hardy  plants  and  the  choicest  collection 
in  existence  of  flowering  aquatic  plants. 

F'or  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adr. 
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Varieties  ojf 

FLOWER  SEEDS 

All  high  grade  ONLY  iflM 
Oor  beantifol  illus- 1  w  v 
trated  new  catalogne  of 
flower  and  Tegetable  seeds 
Free  with  every  order. 
All  choicest  Northern 
Grown.  Send  today 
8.  M.  ISBKI.t.  h  «  0. 
I>rp».  B,  AACKSOK,  HICB. 


THOUSAND 

PEACH  TREES.  BtsiKarlillu 

as  many  Apples,  Plums,  Cherry, 
Etc.,  cheap.  Catalogue  free. 
WOODVIEW  NURSERIES,  MT.  HOLLY  SPRINGS,  PA 


Jamks  Vick’s  Sons,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — 
Vick’s  Floral  Guide;  104  pages,  many 
illustrations  including  colored  plates  of 
Dahlias  and  vegetables.  A  very  full  tol- 
lection  of  seeds,  flowers  and  fruit  plants. 
Almost  everything  needed  in  garden  or 
mnservatory  is  listed.  There  are  novel¬ 
ties  in  the  way  of  a  new  potato,  first  sent 
out  for  a  name,  in  the  cucumber  Satis¬ 
faction,  large,  dark  green  in  color  with 
few  seeds,  and  in  forcing  cucumbers.  The 
Perfection  currant,  which  received  the 
Barry  medal,  is  offered  at  a  moderate 
price. 

Vai  oh.vn’s  Skkd  Si'ouk,  New  York 
and  Chicago. — Catalogue  of  field  and 
garden  seeds  and  horticultural  sundries; 
DO  pages,  neat  colored  cover,  representing 
new  vegetables  and  flower  specialties. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  catalogues 
published.  The  collection  of  standard 
varieties,  especially  those  of  value  to 
market  gardeners,  is  unsurpassed,  and 
in  addition  there  are  more  promising 
novelties  in  all  departments  than  we 
have  noticed  elsewhere.  This  enterpris¬ 
ing  firm  is  disseminating  the  beautiful 
Gladiolus  Princeps,  one  of  the  finest 
products  of  the  Rural  Grounds. 

Giti:i:N’s  Nrii.'^KUY  Co.,  Rochester,  N. 
Y. — Nursery  stock,  especially  fruit  trees 
and  plants;  (hi  pages,  colored  cover.  This 
is  a  very  taking  catalogue  listing  a  large 
collection  of  varieties.  .Many  new  or 
rare  fruits  are  offered.  'Phe  Fanny  ami 
Wismer’s  Dessert  apples  are  recom¬ 
mended  as  of  the  highest  quality.  The 
first  is  a  deep  red  in  color  and  ripens  in 
late  Summer,  the  latter  is  a  Winter  apple 
with  a  superior  aroma  and  flavor.  The 
texture  of  the  flesh  is  said  to  be  like  that 
of  a  pear.  The  long-keeping  Thanks¬ 
giving  prune  is  given  much  prominence. 
The  Chas.  A.  Green  grape  is  offered  as  a 
valuable  early  white  variety  of  very  liigh 
quality.  The  new  Red  Cross  currant  is 
larger  and  sweeter  than  any  other  va¬ 
riety. 

Tin:  (kiNAun  &  Jones  Co.,  West  Grove, 
Pa. — Catalogue  of  roses,  Cannas  and 
flowering  plants;  136  pages,  beautiful 
colored  cover  showing  new  roses  and  the 
sensational  white  Canna,  Mont  Blanc. 
This  is  the  finest  publication  ever  issued 
by  this  enterprising  firm.  Over  350  va¬ 
rieties  of  roses,  the  best  products  in  the 
world,  and  an  extraordinary  collection  of 
new  Cannas  are  listed.  The  new  white- 
flowered  Canna  Mont  Blanc,  is  offered  as 


ONION  SEED— Southport  Globe. 
MEEKER’S  SMOOTHING  HARROW. 

Send  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

THK  C.  O.  JBLLIFF  MFG.  CO.,  SOUTHPOKT,  CONN- 


One  of  the  most  vtiluable  sorts  ever  grown. 
Tubers  are  medium  to  large  in  size,  oblong  to 
round  in  sliape,  white  fiesli,  and  extra  tine  quality. 
Tlii.s  potato  lias  bt^ui  grown  ami  i)lai’ed  on  the 
market  ir.  Six  Weeks,  liringing  a  HHJ  I’KICE 
before  other  varieties  were  lit  to  dig.  I  will  send 
full  particulars,  togethei  with  a  packet  of  my 
famous  Tree  Tomato,  FREE  toaiiyoue  enclosing 
2c  stamp  to  pay  return  postage.  Address  plainly, 

FRANK  FINCH,  Box  R,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


PnilNTY  ii^oed  I’otatoes.  grown  in 
UUUI1  I  I  the  cold  northeast  county 
of  Aroostook,  state  of  Maine,  on  our  four  seed  farms. 
Fifty  varieties,  all  true  to  name.  We  offer  free  the 
best  i)Otato  catalogue  ever  printed. 

E.  E.  PAllKHURST  &  Co..  Presque  Isle,  Me. 


ARMAN  No.  3  $4.00 

SKKD  rOTATOKS.  Per  Bbl. 


Klondike,  best  of  all.  Tuber,  15c.;  bbl.,  $10.  Pingrec 
and  White  Mammoth,  bbl.,  $5  (all  bbls.4  bu.)  Whole¬ 
sale  list  free.  CEO.  A.  Bonnell,  Waterloo,  N.  T. 


iLAMT  POTATOES. 


P 

H  Dibble's  Northern  Grown  Seed  Potatoes 

will  produce  better,  smoother  potatoes  and  more  of 
them  than  any  other  potatoes  you  can  plant.  Grown  in  virgin 
Foil  io  Lite  cold  north,  and  stored  in  specially  constructed  cold  storage 
potato  bouses.  Ready  for  shipment  at  all  times  without  danger  of 
chilling  or  freeting.  All  kinds  and  varieties — early,  medium  and  late. 
Any  quantity.  Wo  are  headquarters  for  Seed  Potatoes,  Our  warehouses 
and  cellars  have  a  capacity  of  ever  lUt),00U  bushels  or  200  carloads. 
Write  for  catalogue.  Ask  also  about  our  Seed  Corn  and  iSced  Oat». 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  v. 


^^(^)t^CHEAP 

cBest  in  the  world 

From  i  c.  a  p’k’g,  &  up.  A  lot 
free  "with  every  order.  Great 
Big  Catalogue  FREE  to  all. 

Picture  of  all  varieties. 
Send  for  big  catalogue 

R.H.SHUMWAY 

-  ROCKFORD.  ILL. 


64  TON  BECORD. 

That  is  the  yield  per  acre  re¬ 
ceived  last  year  by  a  custom¬ 
er  of  ours  who  paid  us 
$1.00  for  seed  of 

Eureka  Ensilage  Corn. 

Most  nutritious  corn  grown  witli 
best  earing  and  fullest  foliage. 
Grows  16  to  18  feet  high  and  ears 
are  in  milk  by  cutting  time,  just 
right  for  the  silo.  Result  of  16 
years  selection  and  breeding. 

Remember  we  control  entire 
stock  of  the  Genuine  Eureka 
Seed.  Large  new  catalog  of  other 
foliage  crops,  seeds,  farm  and 
garden  implements,  etc.,  free. 
Write  for  it. 

ROSS  BROTHERS,  WORCHESTER,  MASS. 


Cow  Peas. 

WE  ARB  HEADQUARTERS  for  those  and  all 
Southern  specialties,  Including  Soja  Beans, 
Velvet  Beans,  Pearl  orCat-tail  Millet,  Teosinte 
Bermuda  Grass,  Ensilage  Corn,  Spanish  Pea¬ 
nuts,  Chufas,  Sorghums,  etc. 

Write  for  prices,  and  our  interesting  Catalogue 
giving  full  information  about  these  crops. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS,  -  Richmond,  Va. 


The  Famous 
Forage  Crop 
and  Soil 
Improvers. 


mmf  Q-Supply  your  ground  with 

ImVww  ■  nitrogen  from  the  air,  and 

idd  humus  to  the  soli.  This  can  be  done  by  the  use 
)f  Southern  Cow  Peas,  which  are  recommended  by 
eading  agricultural  papers  and  Experiment  Stations 
for  the  building  up  and  making  profitable  of  all  run- 
lown  soils.  Whippoorwill  at  $1.85  per  bushel  M  lbs.; 
31ay’s  or  Unknown  at  $1.25  per  bushel.  Cash  with 
jrdqr.  W^M.  B.  ELLIS.  Fort  Valley,  Ga. 


COW  PEAS 


— N  e  w  K  r  a  and 
VVliippoorwill. 


Potatoes— Bovee.  Carman,  Cobbler,  Hebron.  6  Wks. 
Queen,  Ohio.  Rose.  85  kinds.  C.W.  Ford.  Fisher,  N.Y. 


DECT  Seed  POTATOES  are  Hall’s  Superior  Second- 
DLOI  Crop.  My  free  Catalogue  will  convince  you 
of  their  merits.  John  W.  Hall,  Marion  Sia  ,  Md. 

Ceed  Potatoes— Pure,  sound  and  vigorous.  Direct 
^  from  grower  to  planter.  Ill  catalogue,  describing 
60  varieties,  I'UEE.  A  G.  Aldridge,  Fishers.  N.Y'. 


I’OTATOES— Ey.  Ohio,  Six  Weeks  and 
others.  50c.  to  80c.  a  bush.  Catalogue  free 
McAdams  Seed  CO.,  Columbus  Grove,  O. 


SKCOND-CROP  SEED  POTATOES-Mature 
^earlier, yield  more  and  larger  potatoes  than  any 
other  seed.  *1  grow  them.  Catalogue  free. 

ALF.  A.  YVHITTINGTON,  Marion  Station,  Md. 


|P_„  Second-growth  Seed  Potatoes,  $1.25 

lOl  w3l6  per  bushel;  Home-grown  Crimson 
Clover  Seed,  $3  per  bushel;  Cow  Peas,  $1.75  per  bu. 
JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford.  Del. 


_  J  n.<fcl<Kl4K<»j*~Most  popular  varieties. 
066Q  I  OldlODS'Uarly  and  Late.  Mod¬ 
erate  pric  '8  Satisfaction  guaranteed  to  purchasers. 

C.  W.  BUUNETT,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 


MAINE  GROWN. 
I  I  wEaO  Fifty  varieties.  Ad¬ 
dress  CAKTBB  &  CORBY,  Presque  Isle,  Maine,  or 
310  VVashlngton  Street,  New  York.  Catalogue.  Ship¬ 
ments  can  be  made  either  from  Maine  or  New  York. 


nAflPITnee  especially  for  SEED 

rUIAIUCO  10  varieties  SEED  OATS.  Eight 

K'.'yjUr.'SI’r.S  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

GEO.  H.  COLVIN,  Crest  Farm.  Dalton,  Pa. 


Irish  Cobbler  Potatoes 

200  bushels  Choice  Seed  Stock.  This  Is  one  of  the 
earliest  and  best  quality  potatoes  grown.  Stock  guar¬ 
anteed  strictly  pure.  Prices  on  application.  State 
quantity.  Also  the  finest  White  Turnip  Radish 
grown.  15c.  per  packet.  EDYVAKD  RIGG,  JR., 
Seedsman,  Rurlingtou,  N.  J. 


Potatoes  and  Cane  Seed 

Choice  Irish  Cobblers,  Six  Weeks,  Triumph.  Carman 
No  SandWhiton's  White  Mammoth  Seed  Potatoee, 
$1 .25  per  bushel ;  five  bushels  or  more,  $1  per  bushel. 
Cane  Seed,  in  new  sacks.  $1.25  per  bushel.  Osage 
Orange  Plants,  $3.50  per  1,000.  Just  the  thing  to  grow 
posts.  B.  H.  BROYVN,  Oxford,  Butler  County,  O. 


AROOSTOOK 

Seed  Potatoes 

AND 

Garden  Seeds 

Early  and  Reliable. 

Catalogue  FREE. 

TheGeo.W.PJerrardCo. 

CARIBOU,  MAINE. 


Early  Ohio  Seed  Potatoes. 

Pure  and  Genuine. 

Paragon  Chestnut  Trees. 

Large  Stock.  Write  for  Prices. 

H.  M.  ENGLE  &  SON,  Marietta.  Pa. 


MiwiiinMiHiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiaaHiiMMawnimMMiHnOT 


ADD  DOLLARS 
TO  YOUR  CROPS 


Pi 


JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 

I  ai  7-21  9  Warket  St.,  Philadelphia.  I 


. . 


FARMERS 


Don’t  grow  Corn  all  cob.  En-lose 
stamp  for  free  sample  REAL  CORN. 
Yellow  grains  three-fourths  inch  long;  small  cob. 
MT.  BLANCO  POULTRY  FARM,  Mt.  Blanco,  O. 


ZER’S 


Beardless  Barley 

id  prodigullv  prolific,  yield* 
inpc  for  Mr.  J.  K.  Wells,  Or- 
IcHTifl  ('ountj,  Now  York,  OiO 
bushols  per  acre.  Does  well 
everywhere.  That  Pay*. 

20th  Century  Oats. 

The  oat  marvel,  producing 
I  from  ’2(H)  to  800  bus.  per  acre. 
Salzer'*  Oats  arc  warrant¬ 
ed  to  produce  great  yields. 
The  U.  S.  >g.  Dept,  calls 
Salzcr’s  Seed  Oats  the  very 
best.  Thut  Pay*. 

Three  Eared  Corn. 

200  to  *250  bus.  per  acre,  is 
extremely  prolt table  at  pres¬ 
ent  prices  of  corn.  Mnlzcr** 
New  Golden  Gate  Corn  yields 
800  bushels  per  acre. 

Macaroni  Wheat. 

Greatc.st  ’wheat  on  earth 
for  arid,  dry,  hotsoils^yiclds 
6^1  bus.  per  acre.  Introduced 
by  U.  S.  Dept. of  Agriculture. 
It's  a  wonder  I  That  pay*. 

Speltz. 

Greatest  cereal  food  on 
earth — bO  bus,  grain  and  4 
tons  niagniliccnt  hay  per 

acre.  That  pay*. 

Victoria  Rape 

makes  it  i)os>il)lc  to  grow 
hogs,  sheep  and  catlie  at  a 
cost  of  but  Ic.  a  lb.  Marvel¬ 
ously  proHtic,  does  well 
everywhere.  That  pays. 

Bromus  Inermis 

this  nii'l  liillion  Dollar  Grass 
arc  the  two  most  wonderful 
grasses  of  the  century.  Pro¬ 
duce  6  tons  of  hay  and  lots 
and  lots  of  pasturage  besides 
per  acre.  Grows  wherever 
•oil  is  found.  That  pay*. 

$10.00  for  10c. 

We  wish  you  to  try  our 
great  farm  seed.s,  hence  offer 
to  fiend  10  farm  seed  sam- 
"  containing  Macaroni 

.  Wheat  Teosinte,  Ra{>e,  Giant 
Clover,  S|>cltz,  etc. ,  (fully  worth 
f  10.00  to  get  a  start)  together  with 
,  our  great  catalog,  for  lOo.  postage. 


i 
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JohnA5alzerSeedCo.'-*&?l“' 


The  Maule 
Seed  Book 

for  1903  is  free  to  all  interested  in  gar¬ 
dening  who  mention  this  paper.  It  you 
want  an  up-to-date  garden  you  ought 
to  have  it,  the  best  seed  catalogue  I 
have  ever  published.  The  first  edition 
costs  over  $37,000.  Address  simply 

MAULE,  Philadelphia. 


HARRIS’  SEEDS 


From  the  Grower  to  the  Sower 


Wholesale  Prices  to  All.  They  are  not 
“cheap  seeds,’'  but  the  best  seeds  grown, 
at  prices  which  dealers  often  have  to  pay  for  seeds  not  so  good.  We  raise  them  on  our  own  farm 
and  save  middlemen’s  profits.  We  raise  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Seed  Potatoes  and  al’ 
kinds  of  Farm  Seeds.  Large  Catalogue  free.  Don’t  miss  seeing  it.  Send  us  your  address  now 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Moreton  Farm,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Potatoes,  Seed  Oats, 


Send  for 
descriptions. 


New  Fruits,  Opalescent  Apple, 

Palmer  Early  Strawberry, 

Niagara  Peach,  Baldwin  Cherry, 

aud  all  the  old  standard  varieties  as  well.  Get  catalogue  now. 

Cayuga  lYurseries*  H.  S.  WILEY,  Cayuga,  N,  Y* 


1903 
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CATALOGUES  FOR  1905. 

(Continued. ) 

Cock’s  Skkh  Stork,  Pella.  Iowa. — Gar¬ 
den  Annual  for  1903;  82  pages,  colored 
(Over.  Devoted  to  field  and  garden  seeds, 
of  which  there  is  an  excellent  selection. 
’1  he  specialties  offered  are  from  new  va¬ 
rieties  of  tested  excellence. 

Axookr.v  Ncuskriks,  Philadelphia, 
I’a. — Booklet  of  specialties;  32  pages, 
many  beautiful  illustrations.  This  is  a 
gem  in  printing  and  make-ui).  Various 
desirable  trees,  hardy  shrubs  and  plants 
are  described  and  figured  in  the  daintiest 
imaginable  way. 

[1.  M.  F'kkry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. — 
Seed  annual  for  1903;  100  pages,  colored 
rover  and  plates  of  new  vegetables  and 
[lowers.  The  catalogues  of  this  old  and 
reliable  house  cover  the  whole  field  of 
seed  production.  In  many  respects  this 
is  the  finest  annual  they  have  yet  issued. 

T)ie  Gko.  a.  .Swket  Nursery  Co.. 
Dansville.  N.  Y. — Catalogue  of  fruit  trees 
and  plants  and  general  nursery  stock; 
31  pages.  A  beautifully  printed  cata¬ 
logue  covering  the  entire  field  of  hardy 
nursery  stock,  but  especially  strong  in 
orchard  fruits.  Descriptions  and  cul¬ 
tural  directions  are  excellent  and  reli¬ 
able. 

The  R.  G.  Chase  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. — 
Pi  nit  and  ornamental  trees  and  plants; 
uO  pages.  Beautifully  printed  and  il¬ 
lustrated.  This  is  a  large  general  cata¬ 
logue  of  nursery  productions.  There 
are  fine  lists  of  varieties  of  the  principal 
fruits  including  those  desirable  for  home 
and  dessert  use,  as  well  as  for  market 
purposes. 

Tiik  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  Paines- 
ville,  0. — Catalogue  of  plants,  seeds  and 
iiursery  stock;  170  pages.  Roses,  Cle¬ 
matis  and  new  fi-uits  are  the  subjects  se¬ 
lected  for  the  handsome  colored  cover. 
This  extensive  catalogue  includes  every¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  garden  seeds,  flower 
and  fruit  plants  that  may  be  needed. 
The  nursery  department  is  very  large. 

Stki’hk.n  Hoyt’s  Sons,  New  Canaan, 
Conn. — Catalogue  of  fruit  and  ornamen¬ 
tal  trees  and  plants;  48  pages.  This  is 
a  lieautifully  gotten-up  catalogue  with 
many  original  illustrations.  Excellent 
cultural  directions  are  given  in  regard 
to  the  principal  fruits.  The  collection  of 
varieties  in  both  fruits  and  ornamentals 
is  notably  full.  Nothing  seems  to  be 
omitted  that  is  suitable  for  cultivation 
in  the  North. 

.1.  G.  Harrison  &  Sons,  Berlin,  Md. — 
Catalogue  of  fruit  trees  and  plants;  34 
pages,  handsome  colored  cover.  There 
are  many  larger  catalogues,  but  few  have 
as  good  a  selection  of  fruit  varieties 
suitable  for  cultivation  in  the  Eastern 
States.  There  are  not  many  untested 
novelties,  but  all  late  introductions  of 
lU'omise  are  listed.  The  descriptions  are 
full,  but  accurate  and  temperate  in  tone. 
The  fine  list  of  peaches  divided  into  nine 
■’ripenings”  is  notable. 

Aeken  L.  Wood,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — 
Catalogue  of  Woocllawn  Nurseries,  30 
liages,  illustrated.  A  general  list  of  fruit 
trees  and  plants.  The  Mills  blackcap 
raspberry  is  considered  the  best  grown. 
It  is  offered  as  the  most  productive 
hardy,  large-fruited  kind.  The  McKinley 
is  the  earliest  fine  white  grape,  a  cross 
between  Niagara  and  Moore’s  Early,  and 
is  10  days  earlier  than  the  former  va¬ 
riety.  A  guarantee  is  made  to  refund 
the  price  paid  for  this  grape  if  it  does 
not  turn  out  as  represented. 

D.  La.ndreth  &  Sons,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — Seeds  for  farm  and  garden;  82 
t»ages,  colored  cover  showing  Tuberous 
Begonias  and  new  vegetables.  A  large 
and  excellent  catalogue  from  one  of  the 
oldest  houses  in  the  trade.  Among  the 
specialties  is  noticed  Landreth’s  Mam¬ 
moth-seeded  Golden  Wax  Mohawk  bean, 
which  bears  pods  as  long  as  its  name, 
judging  from  the  accompanying  photo¬ 
graph.  The  seeds  of  this  bean  are  said 
to  be  veritable  monsters,  double  the  size 
of  the  popular  Mohawk,  one  of  its  par¬ 
ents.  It.  is  very  early  and  of  good  qual¬ 
ity.  The  Tennessee.  Wonder  is  a  big 
showy  pole  bean  of  type  popular  in  the 
South. 

W.  Ati.ee  BuTti’EK  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
Pa. — Burpee’s  Farm  Annual;  18G  pages, 
finely  colored  representations  of  new 
eggplants,  onions,  watermelons,  sweet 
corn,  tomatoes,  sw'eet  peas  and  Nastur¬ 
tiums,  many  conservative  illustrations. 
One  of  the  most  compact  and  meritorious 
of  seedsmen’s  publications.  Among  ex¬ 
clusive  novelties  Burpee’s  White  Ever¬ 
green  table  corn  heads  the  list.  It  is 
hard  to  beat  Stowell’s  Evergreen  for 
general  excellence,  but  the  new  kind  is 
said  to  be  an  ideal  type  of  the  reliable 
old  standard.  It  is  pure  white  in  cob  and 
kernel,  vigorous  and  large,  and  of  the 
most  delicious  flavor.  The  Black  Beauty 
eggplant,  an  introduction  of  last  year, 
has  been  tested  on  the  Rural  Grounds, 


I'llE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 


and  found  of  real  value  from  the  deep 
and  lustrous  color  and  fine  quality  of  the 
fruits.  A  new  potato.  Vermont  Gold 
Coin,  is  claimed  to  he  the  “hardiest  and 
most  vigorous  in  growth,  most  produc¬ 
tive  and  best  in  table  quality  of  all.’ 
These  great  claims  are  liacked  up  with 
liberal  prize  offers  for  the  best  yields 
and  descriptions  of  the  variety.  Burpee’s 
Hailstone  radish  is  the  ‘‘quickest  grow¬ 
ing  radish  on  record,”  being  ready  for 
the  table  under  proper  conditions  of 
growth  in  15  to  19  days  from  sowing.  It 
is  round,  snow-white  in  color,  and  of  a 
crisp,  mild  flavor.  There  are  many  oth¬ 
er  specialties  and  an  unrivalled  list  of 
standard  varieties. 

.loiiN  A.  Saj.zkr  Seed  Co..  La  Crosse, 
Wis. — Catalogue  of  farm  and  garden 
seeds;  138  pages,  colored  cover,  many  as¬ 
tonishing  colored  plates  and  wood  cuts. 
The  Salzer  catalogues  have  been  keyed 
UP  so  high  in  past  years  that  any  lack  of 
emphasis  in  the  present  number  would 
be  noticeable,  so  the  announcement  of 
the  new  $5,000,000  tomato  is  quite  in 
keeping.  This  remarkable  tomato  laughs 
at  drought  and  always  produces  large 
fruits  of  phenomenal  quality.  There  are 
other  things  just  as  astonishing,  and  in¬ 
cidentally  a  long  list  of  good  standard 
varieties  that  will  answer  all  reasonable 
expectations. 


Fruit  and  Ornamental. 


Shrubs 

Roses 

Hardy  Plants 

All  the  Best  and  Hardiest  Vari. 
eties.  Largest  Collections  in 
America,  Illu.strated  Descrip¬ 
tive  Catalogue  FREE  on  Request. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

Nurserymen— Horticulturists. 

MOUNTHOPE  NURSERIES, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Established  1840.  Mention  this  paper. 
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PEGROWN  BE^  I  N0*"T  RtES 

w,.FREE- 


FREICHTpaViV 


OUR  BOOK 
HOW  T06R0W 
FRUIT 

TITUS  NURSEKY  NElwStNEB 

TREES  BRED  FOR  BEARING 

Direct  from  the  Nureery  to  the  Grower. 
Weat  Michigan  Trees  are  “bred  for 
bcarlnfft”  every  bud  cut  from  the  best  fruited 
bearing  trees.  Insures  stock  true  to  name  and 
variety.  Over  three  million  Apple,  Peach,  Plum, 
Pear  and  Quince  Trees.  Also  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs.  Send  for  beautifully  illustrated 
catalogue.  We  mail  it  free- 

WEST  MICHIGAN  NURSERIES, 
Box  54,  Benton  Harbor,  Blelu 


ENTRAL  MICH. 

ARE  FAMOUS  FOR 
HEALTH  &  HARDINESS 


TREES 


Ours  are  buddod  upon  a  branched  root  seedling, 
taken  from  bearing  trees,  dug  by  our  root 
protecting  tree  digger  and  handled  in  our  niam 
moth  storage  cellars.  Small  fruits  and  everything  in  nursery 
and  greenhouse  lines  t  rut.  lo  name  at  wholesale  prices.  We 
guarantee  safe  delivery.  Catalogue  FRKK.  Write  to*day. 

CENTRAL  MICHIGAN  NURSERY,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

.  Mfchigan^s  Mammoth  Kto‘:iet‘i€S.  j 
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-  BEARINC  AGE 

FRUIT  TREES. 


We  are  the  one  nursery  that  makes  a  specialty  of 
growing  and  marketing  trees  of  bearing  age.  If 
you  don’t  want  to  wait  on  young  stock  in  your 
grounds  or  small  orchard,  try  the  famous 

GENESEE  VALLEY  XX  TREES. 

Grown  with  special  care  to  transplant  at  fruiting 
age.  Many  have  borne  in  the  row  and  are  sure  to 
give  satisfaction.  Four  to  live  years  old,  one  to 
two  Inches  diameter,  and  6  to  8  feet  high.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  assortment  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pears, 
Plums  and  Cherries.  Every  tree  a  superb  speci¬ 
men,  clean,  vigorous,  shapely  and  strong  rooted, 
dug  and  shlppedso  astosuflferlcastdamage  from 
transplanting.  No  suspicion  of  San  Jose  scale  or 
other  disease.  Full  line  of  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs,  vines, etc.  Write  fornew  free  catalog. 

GEO,  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO.,  Box,  1605  OansvIlle.N.T, 


PEACH  TREES 


EVERGREENS 


Hardy  eorta,  Tfurscry  grown,  for  wind* 
breaks,  ornament  and  hedges.  Prepaid.fi 
to  $10  per  1<H)»50  Great  Bargains  to  select 
from.  Writ©  at  once  for  free  Catalogue 
and  Bargain  $heet.  Local  Agents  wanted. 

D.HIIUS"  Dundee, III. 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

bar*  St  Nursery.  OTHERS  FAIL 

;  Book  Free.  Result  of  78  years’  cxpericnee 

V^'STARK  BRO^.,  Louisiana,  Mo.;  Dansville,  N.  Y.;  EU 


Fruit  B( 


PFATH  TRFF^  General  assortment,  f 2  to $3  per  lOl). 
rLHun  I  nLLO  Also  plum,  pear  and  cherry  trees. 
Circular  free.  R.  8.  Johnston,  Box  4,  Stocklcy, Del. 


TDCCe — One  dollar's  worth  up  at  wholesale  prices; 
'  nLLO  secure  variety  now.  Spring  payment;  80- 
page  catalogue.  G.  C.  STONE.  Wholesale  Nurseries, 
Dansville,  N.  r.  Established  35  years. 


75000  Peach  and  80000  Apple  Trees 

Low  prices.  MARTIN  WAHL,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


'Y  THOOSAND 


riFT 

r  1,^  Applet  rees.  Best  Commarclal Sorb 

■  ^  clean,  smooth,  thrifty;  no  end  to 

JIL  roots.  Peach,  Plum,  Pear,  (.iherry,  Quince 
etc.,  cheap.  Woooview  Nurseries.  Mt.  Houv  Springs 


Glenwood  Nurseries 

Most  complete  assortment  of  ohoioe 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Tines. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  MORRISVILLE,  PA. 

60  miles  from  New  York;  30  miles  from  Philadelphia 

For  our  Catalogue  of  Small  Fruit  Plants, 

also  our  32-quart  crate  and  quart  basket,  address 
H.  U  AULTFATHER,  Minerva,  Ohio. 


Berbt  Fbuits.— My  1903  catalogue  tells  the  whole 
story  about  growing 60  varieties  of  berry  fruits  and 
prices.  B.  F.  Smith,  Drawer  C.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


REST  SMALL  FRUITS. 

mJf  standard  and  improved  varieties  of  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Grapes,  Strawberries, 
•t«.  Krery  pl&nt  grown  nod  guamntoed  by  m«.  Ship  only  olean,  rlgoroui, 
wall  rooWd,  freah  dug  plants  that  gira  raaultj.  Writ#  forlato  catalog. 

Allen  L,  Wood,  Wholesale  Grower,  Rochester, N.Y. 


Strawberry  Plants-,’;2‘*.^'‘i?J, 

O.  A.  JOHNSON,  Manokin,Md. 


Fairfield  Strawberry^^eLiy  a  wee™rul; 

than  Michel’s  Early, 50c.  per  dozen,  by  mail.  Circular 
free.  STANTON  B.  COLE,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.. 


Strawberry  Plants 

by  dozen  or  thousand.  Send  for  price-list. 
WILLIAM  PALMER,  Grooms,  N.  Y. 


'T'he  New  Auto  Strawberry— $10  per  M.  The 
*  Largest,  Most  Productive,  Marketable  Strawberry 
Grown.  Fruited  three  seasons  with  perfect  success. 
Great  Money  Maker.  Plants  In  quantity.  Also  all 
Other  leading  varieties. 

JNO.  M.  RICKARDS  &  SON,  Camden,  DeL 


MUJIDICTICC  strawberry  Plants 
WHItlEa  I  llBd  None  Better  or  Cheaper 
$2  per  1,000  and  up. 

Send  for  1903  Catalogue  now. 

H.  W.  HENRY,  -  -  -  LA  PORTE,  IND. 


Qur  Strawberry  Plants  pay  yon  to  plant.  They  are 
grown  on  new  land,  and  the  best  soil  in  the 
world.  Every  plant  Is  sure  to  grow  and  produce  large 
crops  of  big  berries  Our  catalogue  is  different  from 
any  other,  and  do  not  forget  that  the  new  Cardinal 
Raspberry  Is  a  winner.  Catalogue  free. 

P.  W.  DIXON,  Holton,  Kan. 


BEST  NEW  and 
Standard  Straw’by, 
Ras'byand  Blk'by. 
Plants,  Tigorons,  Heavy  Rooted  and  Trne  to 
Name.  Guaranteed  to  reach  you  In  good  condition, 
High  quality ^nd  low  prices.  Large  catalogue  FREE 
A.  R.  WESTON  k  Co.,  Box  G,  Bridgman,  Mich.* 


Strawberry  Cultiire. 

By  M.  Crawpobd.  Over  40  years’  experience. 
A  60-page  Book— not  a  catalogue.  Send  10  cents 
for  a  copy,  read  it,  then  return  It  and  get  yotu 
money  back  if  .you  want  to. 

31.  CKAWFOKO  COJtl’ANY, 

Box  1005.  Cuyahoga  Falls.  Ohio. 


CLIMAX  STRAWBERRY-S’ii'roS',: 

est  producer.  For  particulars  see  Rural  of  June  21, 
or  send  postal  for  our  new  Berry  catalogue.  Big  stock 
Best  Berry  Plants  of  all  good  kinds.  Bottom  prices. 

SLATMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


h  Ck  1 1  i  O  Karge.  showy,  fine  flavored.  Arm,  pro- 
ductive.  Circular  free.  Address  the 

Q-l-i*'a%A/K A ■«■•>/  originator.  N.  BARTON, 

oTraWDerry  ml  Ephraim. n.  j. 


OOM  PAUL 

STRAWBERRIES 

sold  at  the  rate  of  $.320  per 
32-quart  crate;  $10  was  paid  for 
one  quart  box  of  six  berries  at 
our  field  meeting.  List  Free. 

KEVITT’S  PLANT  FARM, 

Atbeuia,  N.  J. 


The  Sample  Strawberry 

is  a  standard  now,  and  one  of  the  best  grown. 
Write  for  our  free  catalogue  describing  this  and 
40  others,  and  giving  prices  of  from  81.75  to  12.25 
per  M  on  a  stock  of  2.500,000  choice  plants.  We 
sold  over  one  million  plants  last  year,  and  have  a 
long  list  of  well-pleased  customers.  Write  to-day 
and  save  money  on  your  spring  order. 

J.  W.  JONES  &  SON,  Allen,  Md. 


Strawberry  Plants 

and  Seed  Potatoes. 

How  to  Grow  Biggest  Crops. 
Finest  Fruit. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Send  for  it.  Bargains  in  New 
Varieties. 

FLANSBURGH  &  PEIRSON, 
Leslie,  Mich. 


The  President 

The  finest  new  strawberry  now  on  the 
market.  Largest  size  and  brightest  color. 
Send  for  circular.  Price,  $10  per  hundred, 
$2  per  dozen,  by  mail. 

THOMAS  B.  HUNT, 

Originator.  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


GREAT  CROPS  OF 

STRAWBERRIES 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 

The  best  book  on  strawberry  growing  ever 
written.  It  tells  how  to  grow  the  biggest  crops  of 
big  berries  ever  produced.  The  book  is  a  treatise 
on  Plant  Physiology  and  explains  how  to  make 
plants  bear  Big  Berries  and  Lots  of  Tliciii. 
The  only  thoroughbred  scientifically  grown 
Strawberry  Plants  to  be  had  for  spring  planting. 
One  of  them  Is  •worth  a  dozen  common  scrub 
plants.  They  grow  BIG  RED  BERRIES.  The 
hook  is  sent  free  to  all  readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  Send  your  address  to 

R.  M.  KELLOGG,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


“STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  GROW” 

The  best  Standard  Varieties  and  many  of  the  newer  sorts  at  reasonable 
prices.  Descriptive  Catalogue  with  Cultural  Instructions  Free, 


C.  E.  WHITTEN’S  NURSERIES,  BRIDGMAN,  MICH. 


I  nnn  nnn  strawberry  plants 

I  _  them.  Thompson’s  Karl iest,  Mark,  1 

“  J  Aroma  will  prolong  the  season  from  5  t< 


100  Varieties.  If  you  wish  the 
best  and  earliest,  you  must  plant 
Mrs.  Mark  Hanna,  Howell  and 
to  (5  weeks.  200,000  Early  Jersey 
Wakefield  Cabbage  and  Lettuce  Plants  ready  to  plant  any  time.  Hard.v  Chr.vsauthemums,  Baiillas, 
Tobacco  Bust,  etc.  Address  Originator,  MARK  T.  THOMPSON,  RiO  Vista,  Va. 


STRAWBERRY 


Raspberry  and  Blackberry  Plants.  A  large  I 
and  fine  stock.  All  of  the  best  new  and  old  | 
standard  varieties. 


plants  as  well  as  seeds  are  the  best.  Our  Catalogue  is  valuable,  both  in  infonnation  and  low  | 
I  price  of  stock.  Don’t  fail  to  send  for  it.  It  may  be  worth  dollars  to  you. 

oavia  KNIGHT  &  SON,  Sawyer,  IWclu 


TRFF^  PI  ANT^  VINFQ  Asparagus  Roots,  California  Privet 

I  illkfckWj  i  fciaai"  I  W  Good  stock.  Prices  right.  Catalogue  Free. 


■-Arthur  J.  Collins,  Burlington  Co.,  Moorostown.  N.  J. 


TREES 


dJQ  |rkr|— apple,  pear,  cherry  and  PEACH;  healthy,  true  to  name 

JJCl  IVFVf  and  Kumlgated,  Ail  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale 
prices.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  list  of  wants  for 
special  price.  Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  1,  Geneva,  New  York. 


ELBERTA  and  over  20  other  leading  varieties. 
Also  Apple  trees.  Large  surplus  stock  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of.  PLANTERS,  this  is  your  chance  to 
procure  CHOICE  STOCK  at  WHOLESALE 
PRICES.  Write  at  once  for  our  circulars  and 
prices,  and  send  in  your  list  of  wants. 

THE  H.  SMITH  NURSERY, 

New  Haven,  Station  A,  Conn, 


Rogers  Trees  are  Safe  Trees.  We  show  our  faith  in  our  trees  by  our  gtiarautee  of  5  to  1 , 
the  strongest  ever  given  by  any  nurseryman.  The  Tree  Breeder  will  tell  you  about  our  plan 
of  breeding  and  selection  from  finest  bearing  parents;  gives  lists  of  best  varieties  for 
different  sections  and  other  information  of  interest  to  intelligent  fruit  growers.  It’s  free 


T  ree 

Breeders. 


ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL, 

DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 
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CATALOGUES  FOR  1903. 

f  Continued.) 

Cl  iMtiE  Buos.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — Farm 
and  Garden  Annual;  98  pages,  colored 
cover  showing  vegetables  and  hardy 
dowers.  A  large  and  well  arranged  cata¬ 
logue  devoted  to  garden  and  farm  seeds 
and  hardy  flowering  plants.  The  King 
of  the  Earlies  dent  corn  is  claimed  to  be 
the  earliest  corn  of  its  kind  in  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

JoH*N  Lewis  Childs,  Floral  Park,  N. 
Y.— Catalogue  of  seeds  and  plants;  136 
pages,  many  colored  plates  showing 
flowers  and  foliage  effects.  The  charac¬ 
teristic  gorgeousness  of  this  catalogue  is 
well  maintained.  Among  novelties  Bur¬ 
bank’s  new  Rose-colored  Early  Pampas 
grass  is  exclusively  offered  at  a  very 
moderate  price.  The  usual  immense  col¬ 
lection  of  varieties  is  retained. 

Thomas  Meehan  &  Sons,  German¬ 
town,  Pa.— Catalogue  of  trees,  shrubs 
and  hardy  plants;  140  pages,  many  fine 
illustrations.  No  nursery  catalogue  has 
made  greater  advance  in  the  past  year 
than  this  most  creditable  publication. 
There  is  much  varied  and  useful  infor¬ 
mation.  Much  space  is  given  to  fine  na¬ 
tive  hardy  trees  and  plants,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  a  large  variety  of  the  choicest  ex¬ 
otics  is  offered.  It  will  pay  anyone  con¬ 
sidering  the  planting  of  choice  trees  and 
shrubs  to  procure  this  catalogue. 

J.  Va.n  Lindley  Nuksery  Co.,  Pomo¬ 
na,  N.  C.— Fruit  and  ornamental  trees; 
46  pages,  many  illustrations  and  colored 
plates  of  the  new  Mayflower  peach.  This 
is  claimed  to  be  a  week  earlier  than 
Sneed  and  two  weeks  earlier  than  Alex¬ 
ander,  long  thought  to  exhaust  possibili¬ 
ties  in  the  way  of  quick-ripening 
peaches.  Mayflower  is  deep  red  all  over, 
good  size  and  of  better  quality  than  most 
early  peaches.  It  blooms  late  and  es¬ 
capes  Spring  frosts.  Camellia  is  superior 
in  size,  color  and  quality  to  Carman, 
ripening  exactly  at  the  same  time.  There 
is  a  remarkably  choice  collection  of  fruit 
varieties  in  this  interesting  catalogue. 
“How  to  plant  and  cultivate  an  orchard’’ 
is  an  excellent  book  of  instructions  that 
goes  with  this  catalogue. 

Johnson  &  Stokes,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
—Garden  and  farm  manual;  98  pages; 
colored  cover  representing  nasturtiums 
and  tomatoes.  The  excellent  photo¬ 
graphic  illustrations  of  this  fine  cata¬ 
logue  inspire  confidence.  The  Buck 
Mountain  table  corn  is  prominent  among 
novelties.  It  is  claimed  to  be  the  earliest 
table  corn  in  cultivation,  having  been 
monopolized  for  some  years  by  New 
England  growers.  It  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  true  sweet  corn,  being  allied  to  Bur¬ 
lington  Hybrid.  Such  corns  are  often  of 
excellent  quality  if  pulled  quite  young. 
Spark’s  Earliana  tomato,  now  several 
years  before  the  public,  is  offered  with 
much  emphasis  as  the  most  profitable 
variety.  It  made,  an  enviable  record  in 
trucking  localities  the  past  season. 

J.  M.  Thokbuhn  &  Co.,  New  York.— 
Thorburn’s  Seeds;  130  pages,  illustrated 
Vvith  many  beautiful  half-tone  and  re¬ 
alistic  wood  cuts.  The  usual  chocolate 
and  gold  cover  of  this  superb  and  reli¬ 
able  catalogue  is  illuminated  with  a 
dainty  vignette  of  Salvia  in  scarlet  and 
green.  The  collection  of  seeds  for  gar¬ 
den,  field  and  forest  planting  is  not  sur¬ 
passed  in  America.  The  best  novelties 
of  home  and  foreign  origin  are  offered. 
We  particularly  note  Crimson  Giant 
forcing  radish,  said  to  grow  double  the 
size  of  other  forcing  varieties  without 
becoming  pithy.  They  are  round  or  oval, 
deep  crimson  in  color,  with  white  tender 
flesh  of  mild  flavor.  Among  new  hardy 
perennials  Sidalcea  malvaeflora  from 
California  grows  two  or  three  feet  high, 
producing  flowers  from  deep  pink  to 
white,  resembling  miniature  hollyhocks. 
There  is  also  a  large-flowered  Cardinal 
Lobelia,  bearing  blooms  twice  the  size 
of  the  native  w'ild  plants.  Inula  Roy- 
leana  from  the  Himalaya  Mountains  is 
larger  and  of  better  color  than  other 
cultivated  species.  It  is  first  offered  in 
this  country,  but  we  have  grown  it  with 
much  satisfaction  on  the  Rural  Grounds 
for  the  last  two  years. 

Pi:ti'>k  Henderson  &  Co.,  New  York 
City. — Everything  for  the  Garden;  188 
pages;  artistic  cover  and  colored  plates 
of  many  flowers  and  vegetables.  The 
pages  of  this  most  extensive  and  com- 
l)lete  catalogue  are  brightened  by  a  large 
number  of  excellent  new  cuts  and  half¬ 
tones.  The  offerings  include,  without 
question,  every  article  that  may  be  de¬ 
sired  in  the  garden,  and  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  on  the  farm.  Few  novelties  in  the 
exclusive  sense  are  recommended,  but 
much  emphasis  is  placed  on  successful 
new  varieties  of  previous  years.  The 
Miniature  Marrow  cabbage  is  claimed  to 
be  almost  as  delicate  in  flavor  as.  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts.  It  grows  scarcely  larger 
than  some  lettuces,  and  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated  where  quality  is  prized  above 
size.  The  Silver  Self-blanching  celery 


blends  the  robust  habit  and  sturdy  leaf¬ 
stalks  of  the  Golden  Self-blanching  with 
the  silvery  foliage  of  the  White  Plume, 
and  should  be  an  excellent  early  sort. 
Prominence  is  given  Gladiolus  Princeps 
and  the  Everblooming  honeysuckle,  both 
products  of  the  Rural  Experiment 
Grounds.  They  are  now  offered  for  the 
first  time.  The  honeysuckle  is  a  hybrid 
between  two  native  species,  and  is  the 
most  persistent  bloomer  of  its  kind  ever 
grown. 

Flansiu;hgh  &  Pierson,  Leslie,  Mich.— 
Strawberry  plants  and  seed  potatoes;  25 
pages.  These  enterprising  growers  offer 
an  extensive  list  of  varieties.  Very  full 
and  unprejudiced  descriptions  are  given, 
so  that  purchasers  know  just  what  to  ex¬ 
pect. 

It.  Douglas’  Sons,  Waukegan,  Ill  — 
Wholesale  catalogue  of  Waukegan  Nur¬ 
series;  chiefly  devoted  to  choice  ever¬ 
greens  and  forest  tree  seedlings.  Some 
very  attractive  offers  are  made  of  young 
seedlings  by  mail,  as  well  as  of  larger 
transplanted  specimens. 


Are  Reliable  Seeds 

The  best  crops  come  from  seees  that  are  frrown  In 
sections  best  suited  to  their  proper  develop¬ 
ment,  in  the  North,  South,  East  and 
West.  This  is  our  special  business. 

A  Large  Crop 

is  dependent  upon  the  character  of  the  seed 
you  sow.  We  can  please  you.  EverythinK  for  the 
Garden  and  Field.  Prices  right  for  choice  stock. 
Full  and  complete  line  of  Farm,  Garden,  Dairy  and 
Poultry  Supplies.  Write  for  new  catalog  No.  12, 
free.  Handsomerthanever;  containsmuch  inform¬ 
ation.  All  Farmers  and  Gardeners  should  have  it. 

GRIFFITH  &  TURNER  COMPANY, 

XOB  M,  Paoa  Sireet, Baltimore,  Maryland. 


ZI  RE  what  you  want  to  insure  sticceas.  50 
years’  exi>erience,  "with  hundreds  of 
testimonials,  iiroves  their  real  merit.  .Send 
for  iliibstrafed  catalogue,  FREE,  contaiu- 
ing  valuable  information. 

WM.  ELLIOTT  &  SONS, 


54  &  56  DEY  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Rawson*s 

1908  Seed  Calalopuefor  Market  <;ardcn- 
en.  published  by  a  practictal  gardener, 
r  -  tells  what  are  the  most  salable  and  r>est 
paying  varieties  and  contains  complete  list  or 

ARUNGTOIM 

TESTED  SEEDS 

The  best  the  ground  produces. 
Catalogue  free.  Send  for  it. 

W.  W.  RAWSON  CO., 

Seedsmeny 

12*13  Faneuil  Hall  Square, 

Boston,  Mass. 


hontWasi^Woi 


and  money  planting  poor  seed. 
Buy  your  Flower  Seeds,  Plants  and 
Vegetable  Seeds  from  a  house 
known  for  reliability.  Drecr's 
Seeds  have  long  been  the  standard 
for  purity  and  freshness;  they  are 
known  everywhere  as  the  best. 


Garden  Calendar 

208  pag<5«.  ftjlly  Illustrated, given  Import¬ 
ant  Inlormnilon  to  all  vt  ho  plant.  Cat* 
alogiie  Tor  1908  has  a  new  aod  vaUiahta 
ffalurc'.  a  complei©  Index  of  all  Ihe 
old-fashioned,  ot  common  names  of  flow* 
era*  Frrr,  I  r  you  meotiou  this  magazloe. 

HENRY  A.  DRECR. 

714  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


'3 


iihe  Garden 

of  .')0  years  ago  with  its  old-fashioned 
flowers  and  tender  memories  was  plan¬ 
ned  from  the  pages  of  Vick's  Garden 
and  Floral  Guide  and  planted  with 

VICK’S  SEEDS 


Our  years  of  experience  in  flower 
culture  have  produced  the  rarest  and 
moat  handsome  varieties  of  to-day. 
The  Garden  and  Floral  Guide  for  this 
year  is  belter  than  ever,  containing 
everything  tliat  is  newest  and  best. 
It  Is  published  for  the  proiit  and 
pleasure  of  all  who  plant  seeds  and 
sent  f  ree  to  those  who  will  write  for 
it.  It  is  just  full  of  prolitatde  Infor-f 
mation  about  flower  and  garden  seeds' 
and  we  would  like  to  have  It  in  the , 
hands  of  all  who  have  a  flower  bed, 
a  garden  or  farm  to  cultivate.  Writ* 
to-day. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS, 

Box  1508,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SUCCESS  WITH  SEEDS  AND  SEEDING 

The  new  Book  about  Grasses,  Forage  Plants 
and  Grains,  free  with  evei-y  seed  order.  Get  our 
list.  Seeds  of  all  kinds. 

BINGHAMTON  (N.  Y.)  SEED  CO. 


GRASS  SEED  for  HAY, 

GRASS  SEED  for  PASTURE, 
GRASS  SEED  for  GOLF  LINKS, 
GRASS  SEED  for  LAWNS, 

GBflSS  miXTURES  SPECIALLY  PBEPflllED  TO  SUIT  RLL  COHDITIOHS  OF  SOIL. 

Our  AjMEKM'AN  FA  KM  EKS’  MANUAL  for  1  !)<).'!.  a  liook  of  :!2  luiges  (fiO  illiiHlra- 
tions)  devoted  ciitirely  to  Grass  ami  other  Seeds  for  Ihe  I’linu.  mailed  free  on  apjilication  to 
those  who  state  wliere  tliey  saw  this  advertisement.  Corrcspoinleiice  invi(<Ml. 


GRASS 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  GO. 


- 35  &  37 - 

CORTLANDT  ST. 


NEW  YORK. 


THAT 

SUCCEED 


The  seed  house  of  D.  Landreth  &  Sons,  the  oldest  in  America,  has  had  119  years’  experience  with 
seeds,  and  the  results  of  this  are  placed  at  the  service  of  fanners  and  gardeners  Jn  a  finely  Ulns- 
trated  catalogue,  issued  free.-  No  grower  of  seeds,  professional  or  amateur,  can  afford  to  be 
without  the  valnable  information  contained  in  this  catalogue.  Send  for  it. 

AMERICANS  BED  FOR  1903. 

The  plants  to  make  this  attractive  and  showy  bed  are  worth  from  t2.75  to  J5.00.  accordliijf 
to  size,  but  you  can  have  the  ESeeds  to  grow  them,  free  of  charge,  by  enclosing  this  advertise¬ 
ment  with  your  cash  order  amounting  to  fl.OO  or  more.  See  large  illustration  and  full 
description  in  Landreth 's  Catalogue.  Write  torday  for  the  catalogue, 

Good  Gardens 
Assured 

4 AS.  TICE,  formerly  of  Roeheiter, 

Busier  of  nail  Order  Department 


Di  Landreth  &  Sons, 
Philadelphia. 


LIVINGSTON’S  SEEDS 

Send  us  a  silver  dime.  We  then  mail  yon  1  pkt.  each 
Livingston’s  New  Magnus  Tomato,  Livingston’s  Ideal 
Cabbage,  Livingston’s  Emerald  Cucumber,  Livingston’s 
Tip-Top  Muskmelon  and  New  Wonderful  Lettuce,  and 
our  104-page  Seed  Annual.  Send  us  back  the  empty  bags 
and  we  will  accept  them  at  5  cents  each  on  any  order 
amounting  to  50  cents  or  over. 

Tlio  Livingston  Seed  Co.,  Box  309,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


WHAT 
10  CENTS 
WILL  DO 


HAMMOND’S  tr  SEED  POTATOES 


Farm  and 
Garden  Seeds 
Lead  All. 


50c  SEED 

UFE  EILh 

FREE 

...  ^*”'1  us  tn.day,  your  name  and 

address  on  a  postal  and  we  will  mail  you  FREE 

UuJ  Catalogcontaining 

I)ue  WM  and  plan  i^ood  for  60c  worth  of  Flower  or 
>  egetable  Seeds  FREE.  Your  selection  to  introduce 

The  Best  Northern  Grown  Seeds 

direct  from  grower  to  planter,  from  Saginaw  Valley 
Seed  Gardens.  Seed  Potatoes,  Vegetable,  1  lowerf 
»  Field  Seeds  and  Plants. 

^100,000  PACKAGES  SEEDS  FREE 

J'*"-  Send  names 

V  of  neiglil.ors  who  buy  seeds.  $,oo  cash  fur 
X  best  list.  Sec  the  catalogue.  ^ 
^larrj-  N.  Hammond  Seed  Co.,  Ltd. 

^  Box  4  2*  Hay  Cit/,  Mich. 


Hammond’s 
Seeds  Lead 

in  vigor,  yield,  earliness 
and  quality.  Better  can¬ 
not  be  had.  Prices  very 
low.  We  can  save  you 
money.  Northern  Grown 
,  always  the  BEST.  Our 
handsome  100-page  catalog 
Garden,  Field  and  Flower 
mailed  free  on  request. 

iHarry  N.  Hammond  Seed  Co.,  Ltd. 


65e  a  bu.  and  up. 
The  cleanest. 


$].(H)  lip 

Mlclngan  North- 
ern  Lirown  is  the 

earliest  and  produces  larj^est  crops.  llatnn.jnd*K  Sixty  l)«y 
Kllnl,  American  Pride,  Kace  Horse  Deiil  and  Thoroughbred 
>VhUe  Pent  are  the  4  famous  varieties  today.  American  Pride 
made  197  bii.  slielled  corn  per  acre.  Fifteen  otlier  sorts,  joo 
pRg^e  catalogue  fully  describiug  these  wonderful  corns  sent  on 
rc’iuest  UARKY  N.  IIA.1IMOM)  SFFM  lo^IPaNY.  I.ld. 

|{oxl2  ,  Bay  City,  ]flkh. 

Oats 

heaviest,  best 

yieldinjj  oats  are  Michigan  Northern  Grown.  Hummond'N 
NniiielesK,  Haiiimoiid*M  Knarllsh  ^Vonder,  Czar  of  Itiissla  and 
Tlichitran  Wonder  the  four  best  varieties.  Rust  proof,  stift 
straw,  have  yielded  220  bu.  per  acre.  Catalog  describing 
these  oats  and  all  other  farm  seeds  free  on  request. 

IIAKKY  S.  HAMMO.ND  SEED  COMPANY,  Md. 

Box4  2  t  Ray  City,  Mich* 


HAMMOND’S 

Michigan  Northern  Grown  Onion  Seed 

OS  cents  s  pound  and  up. 

We  sold  75,000  lbs.  of  this  seed  in  1902. 
Our  customers  report  yields  of  450  to  1,265 
Inishels  of  onions  jier  acre  from  this  seed. 
Someofithem  intimate  that  this  seed  Is 
worth  Od  to  010  per  lb.  more 
tlian  the  California  grown  seed  sold  b>  any* 
hodv.  We  guarantee  this  seed 


BOX  42. 


BAY  CITY.  MICH. 


hotly.  _  _ 
to  he  new  and  freshly  grown.  We  ha\e 
seed  of  all  the  leading  and  standard  varie¬ 
ties.  tVe  make  special  prices  on  large  lots. 
Onion  sets  of  all  varieties.  Buy  dIroot 
from  thu  growors.  Catalogue- 
extended  and  illustrated — tru.m 

>Harry  N.  Hammond  Seed  Co.  ltd. 

N  Box  4*.  BAY  CITY,  JIICH, 


vtf. 


Seed 

Potatoes 


SI ‘SO  a  barrel  and  up. 


Michigan  Northern  Grown  are  always 
the  best.  30  best  varieties.  Blight  ivrqof, 
enormous  yielders.  Highest  quality, 
lowest  prices.  Sold  in  any  quantity,  one 
pound  to  a  carload  100-page  Catalogue 
free;  on  request. 

Harry  N.  Hammond  Seed  Co.  Ltd. 

Box  da  ,  BAY  CITY,  MICH. 

Largest  growers  in  America  of  Vegetable, 
Field  and  Flower  Seeds. 


Cabbage  Seed  that  Grows 

There  is  no  doubt  or  disappointment 
when  you  sow  llummond’H  Improved 
Early  Jersey  WaLefield.  Undoubtedly 
the  purest  and  earliest  strain  known. 
The  result  of  years  of  careful  selection, 
both  for  carliness  and  perfect  lieads. 
Especially  valuable  to  market  garden¬ 
ers.  llummond’K  Danish  Ballhend.  A 
sure  header  of  large,  compact  heads. 
Our  seed  imported  direct  from  R.  \Vi- 
boltts,  Denmark.  Guaranteed  al>so- 
lutely  true  to  name.  See  catalogue 
for  cash  prizes.  Catalogue  free. 

Harry  N.  Hammond  Seed  Co.,  Ltd., 
Box  42,  BAY  CITY,  nieii. 
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CATALOGUES  FOR  1905. 

(Continued.) 

Geo.  H.  Colvin,  Dalton,  Pa.— Price  list 
of  seed  potatoes  and  strawberry  plants. 
A  small  collection  of  reliable  varieties. 

John  Liohtfoot,  Sherman  Heights, 
Tenn.— Price  list  of  strawberry  plants. 
Just ‘seven  varieties,  all  known  to  do  well 
locally  are  listed. 

J.  II.  Tryon,  Willoughby,  O.— Price  list 
of  grapevines  and  small  fruits.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  usual  list  of  varieties  there  are 
.some  useful  "dollar  collections.” 

J.  M.  T.  Wright  Nursery  Co.,  Port¬ 
land,  Ind.— Catalogue  of  nursery  stock, 
field  and  garden  seeds;  51  pages.  An  up- 
to-date  list  of  orchard  varieties  and  seeds. 

F.  W.  Dixon,  Holton,  Kansas.— Cata¬ 
logue  of  small  fruit  plants;  16  pages. 
About  all  varieties  adapted  for  general 
cultivation  are  offered  in  this  neat  cata¬ 
logue. 

D.  Hill,  Dundee,  Ill.— Catalogue  of  ever¬ 
greens  and  fruit  and  forest  trees;  26  pages. 
One  of  the  best  collections  of  evergreens 
in  the  country.  Many  attractive  offers  are 
made. 

Henry  Field,  Shenandoah.  la.— Cata- 
lo-gue  of  garden  seeds,  potatoes,  etc.;  32 
pages,  many  folders  and  inserts.  A  very 
business-like  catalogue  oft'ering  reliable 
varieties  only. 

II.  LiGHTFOOT,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.— Cat¬ 
alogue  of  standard  strawberries;  eight 
pages.  All  the  varieties  offered  are  good 
ones.  Preference  is  given  to  those  of 
known  local  excellence. 

William  Palmer,  Grooms,  N  Y— Price 
list  of  strawberry  plants.  Mr.  Palmer 
knows  how  to  grow  line  strawberries,  and 
has  originated  some  excellent  varieties. 
Ills  list  is  good  and  safe. 

It.  M.  Keli.ogg,  Three  Rivers,  Mich.— 
■•Great  crops  of  strawberries.”  An  inter¬ 
esting  catalogue  of  strawberry  plants,  and 
a  valuable  mine  of  information  concern¬ 
ing  berry  culture  and  plant  physiology. 

C.  E.  Whitten,  Bridgman,  Mich.— Cata¬ 
logue  of  small  fruit  plants;  30  pages. 
Quite  original  in  its  make-up.  There  are 
e.xcellent  cultural  instructions  and  full  de¬ 
scriptive  matter  concerning  the  different 
varieties. 

Edward  F.  Dibble,  Honeoye  Falls,  N. 
V.— Catalogue  of  northern-grown  potatoes 
and  field  seeds;  20  pages,  illustrated.  This 
is  a  very  neat  catalogue,  offering  reliable 
varieties.  The  new  White  20th  Century 
oats  is  the  great  leader. 

il.  F.  Burt,  Taunton,  Mass.— Price  list 
of  Dahlias;  eight  pages,  illustrated.  Mr. 
Burt  is  an  expert,  and  lists  a  bewildering 
collection  of  this  popular  flowering  plant. 
Gver  300  varieties  are  described. 

J.  Bolgiano  &  Son,  Baltimore,  Md.— 
Catalogue  of  garden  and  farm  seeds;  55 
Itages,  colojed  cover,  representing  vege¬ 
table  novelties.  A  specialty  is  made  of 
market  garden  seeds  adapted  to  the  great 
trucking  regions  near  Baltimore. 

M.  Crawford  Co..  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O.— 
Strawberry  plants  and  Gladiolus  bulbs;  20 
liages.  A  most  valuable  selection  of  straw¬ 
berry  varieties  is  offered  with  Mr.  Craw¬ 
ford's  usual  terse  and  original  descriptions. 
Merits  and  defects  of  the  new  kinds  are 
treated  w,ith  absolute  impartiality. 

Frank  Finch,  Clyde,  N.  Y.- Catalogue 
of  garden  seeds  and  seed  potatoes;  20 
pages.  The  Twentieth  Century  potato  is 
the  leading  novelty.  It  is  a  vigorous,  pro¬ 
ductive  white-skinned  variety  of  good 
ciuality.  The  vines  are  claimed  to  be  al¬ 
most  insect  and  blight-proof. 

Arthur  J.  Collins,  Moorestown,  N.  J.— 
Catalogue  of  Pleasant  Valley  Nurseries; 
26  pages,  well  illustrated.  Nut.  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees  and  plants.  The  fruit 
collection  is  very  good,  and  in  addition, 
many  of  the  most  promising  varieties  of 
nuts  are  offered  in  grafted  and  seedling 
trees. 

Griffith  &  Turner,  Baltimore,  Md.— 
Farm  and  garden  supplies;  150  pages.  An 
immense  collection  of  requisites  for  the 
farm  and  garden  is  illustrated  in  this  large 
catalogue.  The  seed  and  plant  department 
occuiiies  about  one-third  of  the  space,  the 
remainder  being  given  to  countle.ss  me¬ 
chanical  appliances  useful  in  country 
places. 

Harry  N.  Hammond  Seosd  Co..  Bay  City, 
Mich. — Catalogue  of  field  and  garden  seeds; 
t»2  pages.  A  very  large  collection  offered 
by  an  enterprising  firm.  There  are  many 
specialties,  particularly  among  potatoe.s. 
Everything  is  lauded  in  the  most  unspar¬ 
ing  manner,  and  it  is  difficult  to  make  a 
judicious  selection. 

Myer  &  Son,  Bridgeville,  Del.— Fruit 
trees  and  plants;  18  pages.  Colored  cover. 
This  little  catalogue  offers  an  excellent 
collection  of  up-to-date  fruits.  The  Bril¬ 
liant  raspberry  is  claimed  to  be  brighter 
even  than  Miller  Red  and  ripens  up  its 
crop  mucli  faster.  The  Premo  dewberry 
is  pushed  as  the  earliest  and  most  profit¬ 
able  of  its  class.  'Phere  are  other  new 
fruits  seldom  listed  by  nurseries. 


John  W.  Hall,  Marion  Station,  Md.— Cat¬ 
alogue  of  berry  plants  and  second  crop 
seed  potatoes;  32  pages.  The  leading  nov¬ 
elty  is  the  Oliver  Pride  strawberry,  pro¬ 
ducing  Immense  crops  of  large  brilliant 
red  berries,  held  well  from  the  ground, 
ripening  all  together  a  few  days  after 
Michel.  A  good  collection  of  standard 
strawberries  and  potatoes  is  offered. 

T.  W.  Wood  &  Sons,  Richmond,  Va.— 
Guide  for  the  farm  and  garden;  76  pages. 
Colored  cover.  Garden,  flower  and  agricul¬ 
tural  seeds.  There  is  a  very  fine  collection 
of  forage  and  economical  plants.  The 
Iron  cow  pea,  resistant  to  root-knot  and 
wilt  disease,  and  the  New  Era  cow  pea, 
early  and  quick  growing,  for  northern  sec¬ 
tions,  are  among  the  good  things  offered. 

Ij.  L.  Olds,  Clinton,  Wls.— Catalogue  of 
farm  and  garden  seeds;  40  pages.  Farm 
.seeds,  grains  and  pota.toes  are  great 
specialties.  Two  new  potatoes  are  offered 
as  remarkably  promising.  Vornehm  was 
grown  from  seed  of  a  European  variety 
and  is  claimed  to  be  of  the  very  highest 
quality,  and  has  yielded  nearly  300  bushels 
an  acre  under  ordinary  field  culture.  The 
Clinton  is  strong  and  vigorous,  free  from 
blight  and  an  enormous  yielder. 

Titus  Nursery,  Nemaha,  Neb.— How  to 
Grow  Fruit;  24  pages,  brilliant  colored 
plate  of  Virginia  Beauty  apple.  Good  in¬ 
structions  for  orchard  planting  and  a  fine 
list  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and 
plants.  Some  varieties  are  offered  that  we 
have  not  noticed  elsewhere,  such  as  the 
Russell  peach.  Tecumseh  plum  and  the 
old  Little  Red  Romanlte  apple,  valuable  in 
every  family  orchard,  as  it  keeps  until  all 
other  apples  are  gone,  then  ripens  into  ex¬ 
cellent  eating  quality. 


QTDAU/DEDQY  Dl  AMTQ— I’«i'e“Oandy  rilzej’tho 
olnAVVDLnnl  rLAniO  bestmarket  berry;  large 
and  tine.  More  money  in  the  tJaiidy  Prize  than  any 
oth(*r.  A  splendid  shipper.  $3.50  per  1.000  W ATKIS  & 
NICHOLSON,  IjakeviewGreenhon.se,  Haminonton,N.J 


A  NEW  STRAWBERRY. 

Estimated  yield  700  bu.  per  acre. 
Netted  0400.00  per  acre  for  us.  Beau¬ 
tiful,  round  as  an  orange,  large, 
good  quality.  75  other  varieties. 
Slany  new  Raspberries,  Blackber¬ 
ries  and  other  fruits,  especially 
some  new  apples.  Our  new  Cata¬ 
logue  tells  all  about  it.  Sent  free. 

W.  N,  SCARFF, 

New  Cerllele,  _ Ohio. 


THE  MINUTE  MAN 

srra-A.’WBEH.n.Y 

is  the  most  productive  berry  yet  introduced. 
Give  it  a  trial  this  year. 

We  also  have  30  other  varieties.  Our  prices  are 
right;  our  plants  are  right.  Give  us  a  trial  order. 
Price  list  sent  on  aiiplication. 

Box 670.  GEORGE  F.  WHEELER,  Concord,  Mass. 


Olive’s  Pride. 

This  grand  new  strawberry  contains  more  points  of 
excellence  than  any  other  variety.  40  other  varieties 
of  choice  plants.  My  plants  are  as  good  as  the  best. 
My  33  page  free  catalogue  tells  you  all  about  these 
strawberries  and  about  my  second-crop  seed  potatoes, 
etc.  J.  W.  HALIj.  Marion  Station,  Md. 


Strawberry  Plants  'r 

We  will  ship  the  following  collection  for  the 
GARDKN  by  express  (receiver  to  pay  charges): 

350  Michel  (Karly) 

350  Lady  Thoinp.son  (Mediums 
350  Excelsior  (Earliest) 

~r>0  All  plants  are  strong,  healthy, 
true  to  name.  Address 

.lOHN  LIGHTFOOT,  Sherman  Heights,  Tenn. 


THE  VERY  FINEST 


Straw 

Rasp 

Black 

Goose 


Grapes 

AND 

Currants 


in  the  world  are  grown  from  plants  sent  out  by 
me — for  thirty  years  a  small  fruit  specialist. 
Beautiful,  illustrated  catalogue  of  50  pages,  giv¬ 
ing  honest  descriptions  of  varieties — some  to  be 
had  of  no  one  else — fair  prices  and  replete  with 
valuable  hints  on  culture,  free  to  everybody. 

J.T.  LOVETT,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


FREE! 

My  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  shade,  fruit  and 
evergreen  tre(‘s,  flowering  slirubs,  etc.,  wholesale 
])rices.  Save  agents’  commissions.  Buy  direct  from 
the  Nursery.  I  pay  the  freight.  EUGENE  U. 
I’OTEKSON,  Montrose  Nurseries,  Montrose,  N.  Y. 


400,000  TREES 


and  PLANTS  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Appie,  Pear, 
Cherry  and  Peach  trees.  $8.(X)  per  100.  Cat.  Kkke. 
UELIANCE  NURSERY.  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Cherry  Pectoral 

“I  had  a  very  bad  cough  for  three 
years.  Then  I  tried  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pec¬ 
toral,  My  sore  lungs  were  soon  healed 
and  my  cough  dropped  away.” 

Mrs.  Pearl  Hyde,  Guthrie  Centre,  la. 

Doctors  first  prescribed  this  grand  medicine  over  sixty 
years  ago.  They  use  it  today  more  than  ever.  They  rely 
upon  it  for  colds,  coughs  of  all  kinds,  bronchitis,  con¬ 
sumption.  They  will  tell  you  how  it  heals  inflamed  lungs 
and  strengthens  weak  throats.  AU  druggisu;  Low^rMass! 


Strawberry  Plants  gI-SI  i 

None  Better.  Price,  $3.00  up.  43  Varieties.  Free 
Catalogue.  R.  C.  B.  Leghorn  and  Red  Cap  Fowls. 

IJIEAIj  fruit  CO.,  Eleroy,  III. 


Two  New  Strawberries 

We  are  introducing  this  season  two  new  straw- 
henries,  “Early  Hathaway’’  and  "Ijouis  Hubach". 
They  will  Irecome  leaders.  Address  the  originators, 
lfUB.4CH  &  IIATIIAW'AY,  .ludKonia,  .4rk. 


S 
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APPLE 

TREE 


SPECIAL 

It  is  our  purpose  this  spring  to  show  to  the  fruit  growers  of 
the  country  the  superiority  of  the  trees  we  grow.  The 
purpose  was  conceived  several  years  ago.  We  have 
had  an  eye  single  to  it  ever  since  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  present  stock  of  trees. 

Harrisoiv’s  Fruit  Trees 

Stand  Superior  to  All  OtKers 

wherever  they  go.  They  are  the  product  of  right  methods  of  propa¬ 
gating  and  a  favored  climate.  The  present  stock  is  of  unusual  ex¬ 
cellence.  We  want  every  apple  grower  to  know  its  merits  bv  placing 
an  order,  large  or  small,  with  us  this  spring.  It  must  make  for  better 
orchards  auci  will  tell  for  years  to  come.  The  trees  range  from  3}4  to 
6  feet  high,  every  oi\e  guaranteed  on  a  whole  root,  strong,  well 
branched  roots,  smooth,  clean,  vigorous,  and  free  from  disease. 

All  Seasons’  Apples 

are  included,  over  KXI  varieties,  everything  worth  growing.  The 
following  are  but  samples  of  the  long  list: 

AnnlAc  Yellow  Transparent,  Red  Astrachan,  Summer  Rambo,  Red 
rtppiCS.  June.  Early  Harvest,  Golden  Sweet,  Early  Strawberry. 


Maiden’s  Blush,  Gravenstein,  Fall  Rambo, 
Duchess  of  Oldenberg. 


Fallawater,  Haas, 


Fall  Apples. 

W«f\iAr  Annlr^c  Jonathan,  King,  Limber  Twig, Missouri  Pippin, Northern  Spy, 
’^  **'*^*  YV.  Greening,  Rome  Beauty,  Stark,  Scott’s  Winter, 

Smith's  Cider,  Tallman  Sweet,  Wine  Sap,  Willow  Twig,  etc. 

All  our  trees  are  in  the  pink  of  condition  for  present  planting.  They  are  absolutely 
true  to  name.  Having  grown  them  specially  to  demonstrate  tliat  our  nurseries  do  pro¬ 
duce  superior  stock,  we  earnestly  solicit  a  trial  order  from  all  iiuarters. 

0\ir  Methods  of  Packing 

Trees  will  be  fresh  dug  and  roots  preserved,  properly  packed  and  promptly  sliipped. 
We  Gviararvtee  Absolutely  Safe 

Delivery  ArvywKere  In  tKe  V.  S. 

Also  headquarters  for  Peach  and  Kieft'er  Pear 
Trees,  Strawberry  Plants,  Asparagus  Roots.etc. 

ir'ri/e  to-Jay  /or  Free  Special  Atfle  Tree  List. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES, 

Box  29,  Berlin,  Md. 
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FRUIT  TREES  Agents  Wanted. 

and  PLANTS.  free  catalogue. 

CHATTA.  NURSERIES, 

Chuttiliiooica,  Tenn. 

All  stock  healthy,  free  from  disease  and  true  to 
name.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  nursery  slock 
grown  ill  the  clay  soils  of  this  section  does  heitei 
than  from  either  farther  South  or  North. 


Get  good  trees,  true  to  name,  buying  direct  of  the  grower  of  trees.  Plant  the  best  varie¬ 
ties.  Locate  orchard  with  care  and  do  not  neglect  it.  We  offer  for  sale  750,000  apple,  cherry, 
peach  and  other  orchard  trees,  and  millions  of  small  fruit  plants,  grape  vines,  roses,  etc.  Our 
new  catalogue  is  double  the  ordinary  size.  We  give  one  new  Thanksgiving  Prune  tree  (worth 
$1.50)  free  with  each  early  order  of  ^5.00.  Our  specialties  are :  Apple,  i6c.;  Peach,  12c.; 
Cherry,  15c.;  Small  Fruit  Plants,  Roses,  Vines.  lOO-page  catalogue  free.  2  new  Red  Cross 
Currants  mailed  for  10c.  Secrets  of  Fruit  Growing,  150  photos,  loc.  Copy  Green’s  Fruit 
Grower  free.  Good  salary 
paid  for  work  at  home. 


GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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CATALOGUES  FOR  1905. 

(Conti  nii«(t.) 

Mits.  .lAMKs  A.  Hoot,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. — 
Wholesale  and  retail  price  lists  of  fruit 
tiees  and  hardy  ornamentals. 

A.  G.  Aldridge,  Fishers,  N.  Y.— Price 
list  of  potatoes  grown  for  seed.  Another 
excellent  collection  of  potato  varieties  for 
seed  purposes. 

.1.  W.  Jones  &  Son,  Allen.  Md.— Cata- 
li.giie  of  strawberry  plants;  eight  pages. 
•Another  excellent  stra.wberry  list.  'I'he 
descriptions  are  guarded  and  safe. 

West  Jersey  Nursery  Co.,  Bridgeton, 

X.  J.— Fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and 
plants.  There  is  a  tine  list  of  roses  in 
addition  to  the  usual  nursery  on'erings. 

S.  G.  Harris,  Tarry  town,  N.  Y.— Cata¬ 
logue  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and 
lilants.  Quite  a  specialty  is  made  of 
hardy  roses,  of  which  a  line  collection  is 
offered. 

Heman  Glass  Seed  Co.,  Rochester,  X. 
V.— Glass'  Garden  Guide;  garden  seeds  and 
implements;  50  pages.  A  very  piaclical 
catalogue  chiefly  devoted  to  market  gar¬ 
den  seeds. 

Reliance  Nursery  Co.,  Geneva.  X.  Y.— 
Catalogue  of  nursery  trees  and  plants;  2G 
pages;  colored  cover.  A  large  and  very 
judicious  collection  of  fruits  and  orna¬ 
mentals  is  offered. 

Chas.  W.  Ford  &  Co.,  Fishers,  X.  Y.— 
Price  list  of  potatoes  especially  grown  P  r 
tied.  The  high  value  of  Ontario  County 
sied  potatoes  is  well  known,  and  this  ex¬ 
tensive  list  quotes  all  the  best  kinds. 

H.  J.  Weber  &  Sons  Nursery  Co.,  Nur¬ 
sery,  JMo.— Catalogue  of  fruit  and  orna- 
mcnttil  trees  and  plants;  70  pages.  Covers 
the  etui  re  needs  of  the  orchard  planter 
:uul  is  especially  full  in  peach  varieties. 

The  Bui  i.ER  &  Jeweli.  Co.,  Cromwell. 
Conn.— Ciitalogue  of  fruit  trees  and  plants 
and  hardy  ornamentals;  16  pages.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  list  of  fruit  varieties  carefully 
seleclt'd  for  phintlng  in  northern  climates. 

O.  A.  K.  Bai.dwin,  Bridgman,  Mich.— 
Ciitalogue  of  strawberries  and  small  fruit 
plants;  30  pages.  One  of  the  most  complete 
strawberry  catalogues  published.  A  great 
number  of  viirieties  are  listed  with  careful 
descriptions. 

.Arthur  Cowee.  Berlin,  X.  Y.— Catalogue 
of  Groff’s  new  hv’brid  Gladioli.  Mr.  Cowee 
is  the  .Americitn  distributor  of  this  splen¬ 
did  strain  which  originated  in  Canada 
several  years  ago.  Some  very  line  collec¬ 
tions  are  offered. 

The  Rogers  Nurseries,  Dansviile,  X. 

Y. — Rogers'  Tree  Breeder,  28  pages.  There 
IS  a  full  report  of  the  X.  Y.  State  l''ruit 
(dowels'  last  meeting  at  Buffalo,  some 
gtiod  cultural  directions  and  a  general  price 
list  of  nursery  stock. 

The  Geo.  W.  1*.  Jerrard  Co.,  Caribou. 
Me.— .Northern-grown  potatoes  and  garden 
seed.  Many  valutible  potatoes  are  listed, 
ihtin  which  none  seems  more  generally 
successful  than  .the  New  Queen,  now  be¬ 
fore  the  public  nearly  ei.ght  years. 

The  Henry  J’hh.i.ipus  Co.,  Toledo,  O.— 
CtUiilogue  of  seeds  and  implements;  NS 
liages.  Wliile  covering  the  whole  field  of 
farmers’  needs  in  the  way  of  seeds  this 
ctiialogue  has  a  well-selected  list  of  hor¬ 
ticultural  implements  and  necessities. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Coldwater,  X.  Y’.— 
Harris'  Rural  Annual;  66  pages.  Devoted 
to  gat  den  and  fid’-m  seeds.  .A  comprehen¬ 
sive  catalogue  of  reliable  varieties,  'i'he 
descriptions  are  careful  and  restrained,  but 
interesting  for  the  contained  information. 

Francis  Brili.,  Hempstead,  X.  Y.— Price 
list  of  Long  Island  grown  seeds.  'i'he 
specialty  is  high-grade  cabbage  and  cauli¬ 
flower  seeds,  'i'he  Extra  Early  l'.'ureka  cab¬ 
bage  is  the  earliest  flat-headed  cabbage, 
coming  from  a  cross  of  Jersey  Waketield 
.ind  Succession,  and  is  very  desirable. 

Martin  Wahi..  Rochester,  X.  Y.— Cata¬ 
logue  of  orchard  and  small  fruits  and  or¬ 
namentals;  24  pages,  lithographed  cover 
showing  apples  and  pears.  'J'here  are  some 
interesting  illustrations  showing  the  ex¬ 
cellent  growth  of  young  fruit  trees.  'I'he 
varieties  are  generally  those  of  recognized 
commercial  value. 

Funk  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Bloomington,  111.— 
Catalogue  of  special  farm  seeds;  22  pages, 
linely  illustrated.  It  would  be  hard  to 
lind  a  more  interesting  seed  publication. 
The  main  offerings  are  of  carefully-bred 
varieties  of  field  corn  adapted  for  heavy 
cropping  on  the  rich  soils  of  the  Middle 
West  and  particular  manufacturing  or 
feeding  purposes,  'fhe  descriptive  matter 
is  exceedingl.v  well-written. 

Ford  Seed  Co.,  Ravetina,  O.— Catalogue 
of  garden  and  farm  seeds  and  sundries; 
Its  pages;  colored  cover,  representing  nas- 
turtitims  and  grape  varieties.  An  exten¬ 
sive  collection,  including  some  rare  nov¬ 
elties.  'fhe  Pride  of  Sunnyside  eggplant 
is  claimed  to  be  two  weeks  earlier  than  the 
standard  New  Y'ork  Spineless,  growing  fas¬ 
ter  and  giving  a  larger  crop.  The  new 
Giant  pepper  and  Maxima  potato  are  also 
specialties  of  the  season. 


hi'l.M  hurst  XtIRSERT  AND  FRUIT  FARM, 
.\  rgoiitino.  Ran.— Price  list  of  strawberry 
and  small  fruit  plants.  Many  special  mail 
ctillcctions  are  offered. 

North  Star  Strawberry  Plant 
I'arms.  Cokato,  Minn.— The  offerings  are 
exclusively  of  strawberry  plants.  Many 
new  kinds  are  listed,  and  careful  descrip¬ 
tions  given  of  all  the  standards. 

\V.  S.  Todd,  Greenwood,  Del. — Strtiw- 
berry  jilant  catalogue;  20  pages;  47  varie¬ 
ties  are  described  and  offered.  'I'he  new 
kinds  may  all  be  found.  'I'he  chief  novelt.\ 
is  Lucas,  which  secured  a  medal  at  the 
Pan-American  Exposition.  It  is  a  large, 
uniform  dark  red  variety,  productive  and 
perfect  in  blossom. 

'I'HE  M.  H.  Harman  Co.,  Geneva,  X.  Y.— 
Catalogite  of  fruit  and  ornamental  nursery 
stock;  102  pages.  A  large  and  handsomely 
lirinted  nursery  catalogue.  The  collection 
i.s  extensive,  and  includes  about  all  varie 
ties  worth  planting.  'I'here  is  also  a  neat 
booklet,  ''Roses,  Shrubs  and  Bulbs;  How 
to  Grow  'I'hem,”  with  excellent  planting 
instructions. 

-A.  R.  Weston  &  Co..  Bridgman.  Mich.— 
Catalogue  of  small  fruit  plants.  'I'he  great 
specialty  i.s  strawberry  plants,  of  which  a 
large  collection  is  offered.  'I'he  Ernie 
slrtiwberry  is  introduced  as  equal  or  su- 
(lerior  to  the  best  standard  sorts.  It  is 
large  and  uniform,  glossy  red  in  color  with 
a  rich  green  hull;  very  prolific,  holding 
its  shape  and  size  to  the  last  picking. 

E.  E'.  Burwell,  New  Haven,  Conn.— 
Price  list  of  selected  vegetable  seeds. 
Stress  is  placed  on  high  quality  for  market 
garden  purposes.  'I'he  varieties  quoted  are 
mostly  those  of  tested  value.  Burwell's 
Extra  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage  is  claimed  to 
be  the  best  strain  of  the  favorite  Flat 
Dutch  variety  in  cultivation.  The  Long 
Green  or  Black  Michigan  cucumber  is  a 
worthy  novelty  much  cultivated  locally. 


SORE  NECK 


GARDEN,  FIELD  and  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

CI-OVKK  and  TI.MOTIIV, 

BEARDLESS  SPRING  BARLEY. 

We  are  recleaners  of  all  kinds  of  Field  Seeds  and 
do  not  mix  Medium  with  Mammoth  Red  Glover 
Write  for  Field  Seed  Price  List;  also  1903  Seed  Uata- 
logue  mailed  free. 

The  Henry  Philipps  Seed  and  Implement  Co., 

115-117  8t.  Clair  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Lepme  Seeds  and  Bacteria 

Largest  and  choicest  assortment  of  Northern  Grown 
Legumes  In  America;  Soy  Beans,  Canada  and  Cow 
Peas,  Beans,  Clovers,  Vetches,  Lentils,  Lupins,  and 
Bacteria  for  all  of  them.  Book  of  Legume  and 
Forage  Plants  free.  For  10c.  we  will  send  you  a  sin¬ 
gle  seed  of  the  largest  bean  known  and  samples  of 
35  other  legumes.  Mention  this  paper. 

THE  EVANS  SEED  CO..  LW.. 

(44*1 12’  North  Latitude).  West  Branch.  Mich. 


ESTABLISHED  1824. 

HIGH- GRADE 

GARDEN  SEEDS 

BRIDQEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  East  Nineteenth  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free  to  all 
applicants. 


Wheeler’S  RELIABLE  SEEDS 

are  sold  at  REASONABLE  PRICES 

.Just  to  let  you  try  them,  we  will  mail  postpaid, 
for  10  cents,  a  large  packet  of  each  of  the  following 
Bve  splendid  new  vegetables;  Crimson  Globe  Beet, 
White  Icicle  Radish,  Wheeler's  Wonder  Lettuce,  Gol¬ 
den  Uose  Celery  and  Improved  White  Spine  Cucumber. 
Five  large  pkts.,  postpaid.  10c.;  regular  price,  2.5c. 
Superb  100-page  Catalogue  free. 

ELBKIDGE  E.  WHEELER.  Seedsman, 

Box  152.  Main  and  Elm  Streets.  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Take  Scott's  Emulsion  for 
scrofula.  Children  often  have 
sores  on  the  neck  that  won’t 
heal  up.  I'he  sores  may  come 
and  go.  I^arents  may  not 
know  what’s  the  matter  nor 
what  to  do.  Scrofula  is  the 
trouble  and  Scott’s  Emulsion 
is  the  medicine. 

Scott’s  hhriulsion  heals  the 
sores.  But  that  is  not  all. 
Scrofula  leads  to  consumjjtion 
This  is  the  real  danger. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  is  the 
“ounce  of  prevention”  that 
keeps  off  consumption. 

We’ll  seiul  you  a  Utile  to  try,  if  you  like 
SCOTT  iC:  BuWNK,  409  Pearl  street.  New  York. 


WE’LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

and  send  4  Itu^^ry  Wlieelt,  Steal  Tire  011,  - 

With  Rubber  Tires,  ^15,00,  I  mfg.  wheels  %  10  4  iu. 
tread.  Top  Buggies,  $28.75;  Harness,  $S. 60.  Write  for 
catalogue*  Learn  bow  to  buy  vehicles  aud  parts  direct. 
Wagou  Umbrella  FKKK.  W*  H*  BOOB,  ('inrlnoati.  O 


SOMETHING  NEW  IN  GATES!: 


I  The  H.  S.  Steel 
’  Extension  Gate 
Is  the  lightest,  strongest  and  most  practical  made. 
Fits  any  gateway.  Sold  dl-ect  and  through  ageuts. 
Representative  wanted  in  each  County.  E.vcluslve 
territory  Free  ill.  cat.  and  method  of  during  business. 
U.  S.  STEEL  EXTENSION  GATE  CO.,  Bronson,  Midi, 


FRANCIS  BRILL, 

Hempstead,  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 

Wholesale  Seed  Growers 

Long  Island  Cabbage  Seed,  American  Cauli¬ 
flower  and  other  specialties  for  critical  trade. 


Farmers  and  Gardeners, 

~  Mjji 

tens  of  thousands  of  them,  ^J!j] 
for  40  years  have  annually  BM't 
relied  upon 

XeomSEEK 


Experience  has  taught  that  they 

ARE  THE  BEST. 

Sold  under  three  warrants 
that  our  eecd  will  do  their 
part  in  the  making  of  the 
crop.  Catalogue  free. 

l.J.H.GREGORY&SONj 

Marblehead, 


Seeds 
the  Kind 
that  Leads 


cost  more— yield  more. 

sold  by  all  dealers. 
1903  Seed  An  mini 
postpaid  free  to  all 
applicants.  . 

L  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  A 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Kci-lcuiied  I^CI  I  V 

Western  B  nC  IVCL.L.B 

iirown  ,  SKKD  MEKCH.4NT.S. 

Clover.  !  150-152  Sberitf  St.,  Clkvki.ANI).  Ohio. 

I  liiiotny,  ,  All  kinds  of  grass  and  field  seeds  and 
I  poultry  supplies.  Seed  manual  free. 
Keference,  this  paper,  or  Park  National  Bank. 


$100 


MICHIGAN 


For  one  load 
of  tbe  Black 

Squash  or  $1.00  perdoz.;  Pure 
Seed.  20c.  per  07...  $2.00  per  lb. 
Catalogue  of  select  seed  FREE  to  all  Gardeners. 
Thirty  years’  experience  in  making  and  using  FER¬ 
TILIZERS.  If  interested  In  Fertilizers  or  materials, 
write  me  before  buying. 

E.  E,  BURWELL,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


THE  EARLIEST 

CORN 

IN  THE  WORLD 


A  20tb  century  wonder— Holmefl’  Premo— #0  daya  from 

Slanting  to  marketing.  The  most  profitable  variety  known, 
nr  1903  Hook  of  Tested  Seeds  ebows  photographs 
taken  direct  from  the  corn ;  also  testimonials  direct  from  farm¬ 
ers  who  have  tested  it— It  is  not  an  experiment.  This  book 
contains  many  more  money-making  vari¬ 
eties  in  both  vegetable  and  flower  tSf 
A  book  that  is  well  worth  sending  for. 

We  mail  it  to  any  address  on  request  tlST 
HOLMES  SEED  CO.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


100%  Investment. 

A  few  dollars  invested  in  Ornamental 
Trees,  Vines,  Plants  and  Flowers  to 
decorate  your  home  and  yard,  will  add 
double  the  cost  to  its  appearance  or  sell¬ 
ing  value.  Onr  catalogue  shows  oni*  line 
stock  of  large  INIaple  and  other  Forest 
Trees.  Beautiful  Hydrangeas  and  all 
kinds  of  Shrubs  and  Vines.  ALso  a  full 
line  of  Fruit  'Frees  and  Plants.  Send  your 
addre.ss  for  catalogue. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

New  Caiinuu,  Conn. 

^  Seed  Corn. 

^  Garden  Seeds 
^  Nursery  Stock  K'®”' 
^$100  IN  PREMIUMS  ON  CORN. 

Apple  Trees,  $4  per  100.  Catalogue  Free;  60  pages. 

J.  M.  T.  WRIGHT  NURSERY  CO., 

Portland,  Jay  County,  lud. 


It  pays  to  sow  Owarl 
Essex  Rape  which  has 
proved  to  be  the  most 
valuable  forage  plantin  ex¬ 
istence  for  Sheep,  Hogs  or 
Cattle,  ('oats  only  abuut  So 
ielda  20  tons  per  acre.  (Jur 
seed  was  grown  In  Essex,  England,  and  la  extra  choice. 
Descriptive  circular  and  sample  freel  f  you  mention  tlila 
l)aper.  Ask  for  copy  of  our  large  illustrated  catalog  of 
Harden  and  Errm  Seeds.  Free  lor  the  asking. 

IOWA  SEED  COMPANY,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


packets  Garden  Seeds  for  25c.  Order  sheet  free 
J.  FRANK  LUTZ.  Seedsman,  Box  B,  Stevens.  Pa 


DtUalogue  of  Seeds  and  Poultry  free.  You  may  see 
^  something  you  want;  it  costs  .von  a  jiostal  to  scml 
for  it.  It  you  need  uothing.  1;  will  keep  you  posted 
on  prices.  J.  M.  Philips  .Sons,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


cents  per  acre  for  seed; 


GIANT  ARGENTEUIL  ASPARAGUS 

Fine  plants.  K.  G.  PACKARD,  Dover,  Deb 


rillinn  hardy  iu  this  country. 

UIIIUII  OCCU  Lb..  $2.5U;  oz.,  20c.  Size  and  shape 
same  as  Portugal.  BEAULIEU.  Woodhaven,  N.  Y. 


A  Golden  Queen. Culnuibiaii 

ww  Iw  I  El.  and  Loudon  Raspberries, 
(juote  prices;  say  how  many. 

Address  Box  227.  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 

Climbing  Currant 

A  NEW  NOVELTY. 

Send  for  Circular. 

E.  H.  FAY  &  SON,  Portland,  N.  Y. 


CRAPES. 

For  $l  I  will  inuil,  postpaid,  5  vines  each,  tlrst  class. 
Niagara.  Brighton  and  Worden,  best  While,  Red  and 
Black  varieties,  or  20  Concords,  and  to  induce  eatly 
orders  will,  on  receipt  of  same,  mail  at  once.  'I’reatise 
on  "Grape  Culture,”  or  12(iladlolus  Bulbs,  beautltul 
mixed  coior-s,  FREE.  'Die  vines  in  early  Spring, 
arrival  iu  good  condition  g  laranttred.  Price  List  frse. 

.1.  H.  TKVON,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 


Vegetable  Plants. 

Large  transplanted  plants  of  Cabbage,  Tomato. 
Celery.  Egg  Plant,  Pepiier  ami  Cuulltlower.  Write  for 
I’riee  last. 

.1.  H.  IIL’TTON  A  SON.  Conyngbam,  Pa. 


SOY  BEANS 

Early  Yellow,  choice  for  seed.  My  own  growing. 
While  they  last  $2  per  bushel.  Sacks  free  with  two 
bushels.  C.  C.  CHURCHILL,  Dowaglae.  Mich. 


t  Smith’s  White  Star  Oats.  First  premium 
at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  outyielding  10 
varieties.  100  bushels  per  acre,  grown  at 
Lockport,N.  y.,iu  1902.  Seed  clean  from 
mustard  or  any  otherseed.  Sample  free. 
Seed  Corn.  I’otatoes. — Ohlos,  6  Weeks, 
Queens,  Raleighs,  Carmans.  20  kinds. 
Description  free.  Yields  of  11  kinds 
Field  Beans,  with  any  two  sampDs  mailed  10c.  Send 
to-day  for  free  package  of  Iceberg  Lettuce. 

Smith’s  Potato  Farm.  Box  B,  Manchester,  N.  Y'. 


Rhubarb  Roots 

Liunteus,  Victoria  and  Queen.  Send  for  prices 
stating  quantity  wanted.  Also  Asparagus  Roots. 
KUOEXE  'U'lLLET'f,  North  Collins,  N.  Y, 


$18.50 


for  thU  b$mes8,  out  from 
oftk'tan&od  leather.  trAceRl  ^  in. 
18  fi.  lines;  Hook  i  Territ  p^s. 
OQ  to  pick  from. 

wO  Sinaia  bnmesi  $4-45  to 
ffl.OO.  Double.  110.00  to  145.00. 


for  tbis  1^16  all  st«el  disc 
barrow; has  genuine  La* 
dow  bumpers.  Dust  proof 
oil  tubes. 

Ths  Most  Perfect  Mid«. 

We  have  other  style  discs 
for  $15.25.  We  save  you 
about  1*3  in  price. 


steel  ievtr  barrow ;  cuts 
10  ft ;  60  teeth,  2  sections. 

10 


Hteel  Ream  CalUTater, 
plain,  with  5  eboTels. 


Mathews  New 
Model  garden 
drill,  large  size  with  11  tools. 
O  i  7C  f<^rtbe  Cemasdriil 
v7a/Uonly,  same  princF 
pie  as  above.  If  you  wa*^*  a 
garden  tool,  write  ns. 


Calumet  check  row 


Never  mFses,  drops  in 
hills andd'iUs.  Wechal- 
lenge  the  world  with  this 
I  planter.  Will  ship  on  trial. 


for  this  ^ 

2  horse  cultivator, 
tails  at  $15  to  $18. 


planter  with  automatic  OJC  Qr  for  riding  cul 
reel  and  80  rods  wire.  V 1  vUUvator.  bevei 


^AttH  fAI*  Alin  has  432  pages,  size  9x11  inches.  Postage  is  15c,  but  if  vou  will 

Iwl  ^/dlLcUvyUl#  cut  this  ad  out  aud  send  it  to  us  we  will  mail  the  catalog 


beven 

styles,  25  combinations. 

Most  Wonderful  Cul¬ 
tivator  Bargains  ever 
offered.  Also  Plows. 


rfrM  tor 


MARVIN  SMITH  CO. 


Oae>Horfa 
Com.  Bean 
and  Garden 
Seeder.  Drops  lA 
hiUf  and  drills  12acrsB  s  day. 

OnA  Crank  Seeder,  , 

Sows  wheat,  oats  ■ 
andi^ass  seed  4  to  10  * 
acres  an  hour.  Five  other 
styles.  Send  for  catalo^e. 

N.  Jefferaon  St.. 
§  CUICAOU,  ILL. 
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AGRICULTURAL 

SALT. 

Write  for  circulars  and  prices. 

the  empire  state  salt  CO., 

Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

Two  Million  Tons  of 

BASIC  SLAG  FERTILIZER 

Sold  in  1902. 

Send  all  Orders  to 

FLIEJEHSJE!^ 

400  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

THE  CHAIN-HANOINO 

Cattle  Stanchion 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  In¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illustrated 
Circular  and  Price  free  on  application.  Manufactured 
by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON,  Forestville,  Conn. 


Wllder’8 


Stanchion 

— beiner  aalmpro  vement  over 
Smith’s.  lightest,  strongest, 
qalck.it,  itltti  twlng  sUacklw 
mads,  HiSiU.lUteli  andaetsBatli 
k.  Btcomtt  .tatlonarj  whw 
in.  Animal  cannot  taraltlBke.k- 
ont.  Mad«e(bMt.aasoBadkard 
Id.  Pins  for  fiatcnlnc  with  avny 
stanchion.  Send  for  jsstimniitslfc 

:j.  t  WILDER  A  SOUS,  ...is.  ml 


M 


Sold  by  all  Oealera. 


Horseman 

of  experience  knows  that  there  is  no  Liniment 
so  efficient  and  absorbent  and  quick  as  well  in 
its  action  as 

Sloan's  Liniment 


It  is  not  a  cheap  wash  but  a  genuine 
^  pain  reliever  and  scientifically  cura¬ 
tive  preparation. 

Horae  size,  50c.  and  SI  per  bottle.  Family  size,  85c. 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Uider  and  Krlcsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  but  If  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  In  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-flve  years,  which  is  proof 
that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 


Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


35  Warren  8t.,NKW  Yohk. 
239  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 


092  Craig  St.,  Montkkai..  P.  Q. 
Tenlente-Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba 
22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  n  .  s.  W. 


40  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 

40  N.7th  St.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


MARKS’ 

Artificial  Limbs. 

With  Rubber  Hands  and  Feet. 

The  most  comfortable,  durable, 
and  natural. 

Although  a  man  may  lose  both  of 
his  legs,  he  l9  not  necessarily  helpless. 
By  using  artificial  legs  applied,  wlih 
rubber  Teet  attached,  he  can  be  re- 
stored  to  his  usefulness. 

The  engraving  Is  from  an  Install. 
tsneouB  pbotograph  of  a  man  ascend. 
Ing  a  ladder.  He  has  two  artificial  legs 
Buostltntlng  his  natural 
ones,  which  were  crushed 
by  a  railroad  accident 
and  amputated.  With 
bis  rubberleet  be  can 
ascend  or  descend 
a  ladder,  balance 
himself  on  the 
[rungs,  and  have  his 
bauds  at  liberty. 

He  can  work  at  a 
bench  and  earn  a 
good  day’s  wages. 

He  can  walk  and 
mingle  with  per¬ 
sons  without  be¬ 
traying  bis  loss; 

In  Oict,  be  is  restored  to  his  former 
seif  tpr  all  practical  purposes. 

With  the  old  method  of  cumpllcnied 
ankle-joints  these  results  could  not  be 
80  thoroughly  attained. 

Over  27.000  in  use,  scattered  lu 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Many  of 
these  have  been  supplied  with¬ 
out  presenting  themselves  to  us, 
simply  by  sending  measurements 
on  a  formula  which  auy  one  can 
easily  fill  out. 

Received  40  Highest  awahos 
Purchased  by  the  U.  8.  Government  and  many  for¬ 
eign  governments.  A  treatise  of  500  pages  and  for¬ 
mula  for  measuring  SENT  FREE. 


701  Broadway, 


New  York  City. 


RStrnC  plank  save  timber  and  cash.  Best,  cheap- 
Dulllo  est,  strongest.  6,000  in  44  States.  Book  for 
stamp.  Bhawver  Brothers,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio. 
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Careful  F armers 

_ careless  ones  will  not  be  interested  —  should  keep  a  barrel  of  Conserve  on  hand  ail  the 

time.  It  will  prolong  the  life  of  every  stick  of  lumber  on  the  place,  and  save  dollars  for 
every  penny  that  i  t  costs.  Two  cents’  worth  will  make  a  fence  post  last  years  longer  ; 
five  cents’  worth  will  protect  a  sill.  etc.  It  sinks  into  the  wood,  and  prevents  wet  or  dry 
rot.  A  scientific  money  saver.  Send  for  our  circular ;  it  will  pay  you  to  investigate 

Conserve  Wood  Preservative. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Manufacturing  Chemist,  81  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

rwi 


JIubbard\s  Fertilizers  do  not  rest  until  the  work  is  done;  when  the  n-ronnd 
freezes,  they  rest,  hnt  only  then.  Jn  connection  with  this  statement,  kindly  read 
tlie  followintr  from  the  Fast  Master  of  the  Masstichusetts  State  (Jrange : 

The  Rogers  &  IIciibari)  Co.,  Middletown  Conn.  Makboko,  Mas.s.,  Oct.  C.  1902. 

Gentlemen-  1  used  about  nine  tons  of  Hubbard’  Fertilizer  this  season  and  am  satisfied  that  it  paid.  This 
was  particularly  true  of  the  Hubbard’sOats  and  Top  Uresslng.  Its  use  enabled  us  to  cutthe  first  crop  before 
July  1st,  after  which  date  there  came  on  a  long  spell  of  wet  weather,  and  while  most  farmers  were  eom- 
plainiug  because  their  hay  was  spoiling  or  getting  over-ripe,  we  were  growing  a  fine  rowen  crop  whieli  cut 
over  a  ton  per  acre  by  the  middle  of  August,  and  at  this  writing  there  is  a  third  crop  almost  heavy  enough 
to  cut.  Yours  truly,  E.  D.  HOW E,  Past  .Master,  Massachusetts  State  G  range. 

The  letter  speaks  for  itself — comment  seems  nnneces.sary.  We  hope  you  will 
decide  to  use  the  Iluhbard  Fertilizers.  t)ur  hook,  “Hubbard’s  Fertilizers  for  1903,” 
giving  full  description  of  our  different  brands,  .sent  tree  to  any  address.  Apply 
to  onr  “  I.ocal  Agents”  or  direct  to 


THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 


MIDDLETOWM,  CONN. 


llDELOACIf 

I  PARMERS*  Sit 


wr  MIU^rRE^IST! 

The  Price  ie  Right  Too. 
Known  the  World  Over. 
_  FARMERS'  $I2S  SAW  MILL 
Oats  8000  Fe«t  Lamber  a  day  with  oaly  4  h.  a, 
DaLoaoh  Yariable  Faed  Saw  Mills,  dtolOOh.  p„ 
aav  prioa.  DaLoaoh  Mill  Maohinaty,  Flanars, 
Shingle.  Lath  and  Oorn  Mllla,  Watar  ^eals,  ata. 
DaLMoV  MlUJMfK.  Baj^OO  AUaata,  «a. 

■aadaaaie^a'taiaRaa  ti—  If  jm  Mt  thte  Mt  aad 
flv.  Bui.  pap.(.  _  _ 


TWO  CROP  ESSENTIALS 

are  cultivation  and  keeping  down  weeds. 
More  important  than  deep  cultivation  i.s 
keeping  the  surface  stirred,  breaking  the 
crust  due  to  rains,  and  allowing  the  light, 
air,  moisture  and  warmth  to  penetrate 
1  quickly  to  the  roots  of  the  growing  plant. 
I  Ml  For  doing  just  these  things  the  ideal  imple- 


KEYSTONE 


ment  is  tlie 

Adjustable  Weeder 
and  Shallow  CultivatoPa 

It  kills  the  weeds  at  first  showing,  the  top  soil  is  pulverizeil  and  kept  mellow’,  tlie  plant 
roots  are  not  disturbed  and  the  moist  soil  is  not  brought  up  to  dry  in  the  siiii.  Adjustable 
in  width.  Narrows  to  30  inches,  widens  to  7}^  feet.  Strong,  runs  steady,  no  cumbersome 
shafts.  Furnislied  either  wiili  round  teeth  or  with  flat  to  suit  different  soils,  as  we  are 
licensed  by  the  Hallock  Weeder  Company  to  use  their  famous  flat  teeth.  Weeder  booklet 
mailed  free.  We  also  make  10  styles  Corn  Planters,  13  .stj’les  Cultivators. ‘20  styles  Corn  5hel- 
lers,  hand  and  power,  Harrows,  Field  Rollers,  Feed  Cutters,  etc.  Write  for  catalogue  C. 

KEYSTONE  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  1547  N.  Beaver  St.,  York,  Pa. 
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INCREASE  YOUR  CROPS 

A  good  resolution  for  the  New  Year  would  be  to  double  your  crops  on 

the  same  acreage  of  last  year  by  using 

BRADLEY’S 

Celebrated  FERTILIZERS 

Behind  every  ton  of  which  stands  the  guarantee  of  the  oldest,  strongest,  and  most 
reliable  fertilizer  company  in  existence. 

Really,  it  would  seem  that  the  difference  between  a  profitable  large  yield  and  an 
expensive  small  yield  is  the  difference  between  Bradley’s  and  others,  d'hat’s  the 
way  the  record  reads.  For  sale  by  local  dealers  everywhere.  Send  for  pamphlet. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER.  WORKS,  BOSTON 


Offices,  92  Stacte  St. 
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;  Ruralisms  ; 

NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

T}ie  Boom  in  Paeonies. — The  revival 
of  interest  in  garden  Paeonies  has  reach¬ 
ed  the  proportions  of  a  commercial 
boom.  Stocks  of  this  dependable  hardy 
flower  have  never  been  so  eagerly  sought 
after,  nor  so  assiduously  worked  up  by 
growers  and  dealers.  It  is  quite  natural 
that  much  horticultural  interest  should 
be  revived  in  a  meritorious  plant  after  a 
long  eclipse  of  popular  favor.  A  few 
sturdy  fanciers  usually  keep  working 
away  at  their  favorites  during  such 
lapses  in  public  appreciation,  and  when 
the  inevitable  revival  comes  around  have 
something  fine  to  show  for  their  perse¬ 
verance,  but  this  has  scarcely  been  the 
case  with  the  pseony,  once  the  pride  of 
old  gardens,  and  now  the  subject  of  keen 
speculation.  The  new  varieties  brought 
forward  by  home  breeders  or  through 
importations  do  not  appear  noticeably 
better  than  many  old-fashioned  kinds, 
though  excellent  work  in  this  line  is  be¬ 
ing  done  by  some  western  growers.  The 
cause  of  this  particular  boom,  aside  from 
the  Increasing  appreciation  of  all  desir¬ 
able  herbaceous  plants,  is  the  growing 
conviction  that  the  pseony  is  perfectly 
adapted  for  planting  in  the  Prairie 
States,  and  the  excessive  climates  of  the 
North,  and  is  the  best  of  all  really  ele¬ 
gant  hardy  plants  for  that  purpose.  This 
opens  an  immense  field  for  a  plant  of 
such  slow  reproductive  powers,  and  it  is 
likely  to  be  some  years  before  the  sup¬ 
ply  is  equal  to  the  demand.  Most  culti¬ 
vated  paeonies  are  derived  from  species 
native  to  Siberia  and  northern  China, 
Nvhere  essentially  the  same  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  prevail  as  on  the  Plains,  though 
the  progenitors  of  certain  fine  garden 
forms  grow  wild  in  Europe.  The  pseony 
may  be  considered  perfectly  hardy,  re¬ 
quiring  no  more  protection  than  is  need¬ 
ed  to  keep  the  soil  from  blowing  away 
and  baring  the  crowns.  It  likes  a 
rich,  deep  soil  rather  than  a  thin  dry 
one,  but  its  main  requirement,  after 
planting,  is  to  be  let  alone.  Little  cul¬ 
tivation  is  needed  aside  from  keeping 
them  clear  of  weeds  and  grass,  and  an 
occasional  mulch  of  old  manure  to  main¬ 
tain  reasonable  soil  fertility.  Fussy 
digging  and  raking  is  more  likely,  by 
breaking  the  fleshy  roots  and  lacerating 
the  crowns,  to  harm  than  benefit  them. 
Well-grown  pseonies  are  handsome  as 
single  specimens,  better  in  groups  of  five 
to  nine,  and  best  of  all  in  beds  10  feet 
or  more  in  diameter.  Though  distress¬ 
ingly  slow  in  propagation,  the  more  vig¬ 
orous  varieties  form  huge  clumps  in 
time,  which  may  be  taken  up,  carefully 
divided  so  that  as  many  tubers  as  pos¬ 
sible  may  each  retain  a  bud  or  “eye,” 
and  replanted  singly  three  or  four  feet 
apart  again  to  form  fine  specimens. 
Division  may  be  performed  at  any  time 
from  the  middle  of  August  until  new 
growth  starts  in  the  Spring,  but  the  re¬ 
sults  are  generally  better  if  done  in  late 
August,  as  the  cut  surfaces  then  heal 
over  very  quickly  and  the  divisions  be¬ 
come  well  established  before  Spring. 
Rare  varieties  are  sometimes  grafted  on 
tubers  of  common  sorts,  but  this  opera¬ 
tion  is  rarely  practiced  in  a  small  way. 
Very  beautiful  new  varieties  may  occa¬ 
sionally  be  raised  from  seeds,  which  are 
most  deliberate  in  germinating  if  al¬ 
lowed  to  dry  out  after  ripening.  With 
the  best  of  care  it  takes  four  or  five 
years  to  grow  blooming  plants  from 
seeds,  and  the  resulting  flowers  are  often 
very  commonplace.  It  will  be  seen  that 
stocks  of  good  varieties  cannot  be  in¬ 
creased  rapidly  to  meet  a  sudden  de¬ 
mand,  and  in  fact  there  have  never  been 
enough  of  the  best  old  kinds  to  go 
around.  More  than  1,000  named  varie¬ 
ties  have  been  introduced  in  the  past, 
chiefly  by  European  growers,  but  many 
are  so  near  alike  that  they  are  not  worth 
growing  separately.  Stocks  are  much 
mixed  and  names  uncertain  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  so  it  is  well  to  confine  purchases  to 
dealers  or  growers  of  known  reliability. 

The  Maonificent  Tree  Paeonv. — 
Pffionia  Moutan  differs  from  other  species 
in  forming  a  permanent,  stubby,  thick- 
limbed  shrub,  which  may  reach,  under 
congenial  treatment,  three  to  five  feet  in 
height.  In  practice  they  are  usually  cut 
back  freely  to  promote  branching.  The 
species  comes  from  China,  where  it  has 
been  cultivated  for  ages.  The  wild  ones 
have  single  crimson  flowers,  not  very 
large,  but  the  garden  varieties  run  into 
the  hundreds.  The  blooms  are  often 
enormous  in  size,  sometimes  nine  inches 
across,  and  include  every  conceivable 
shade  of  red  and  rose  ranging  from  pur¬ 
ple  to  silvery  white.  Most  of  the  light 
colored  varieties  are  fragrant.  The  flow¬ 
ering  time  is  about  the  middle  of  May, 
and  the  preceding  young  leaf  growth  is 


very  ornamental,  varying  in  color  from 
violet  crimson  to  green.  The  mature 
foliage  is  handsomely  cut  and  attractive 
through  the  Summer.  In  Winter  the 
plants  are  rather  obtrusive,  as  the 
stubby  branches  give  them  a  clumsy 
look.  Tree  paeonies  are  about  as  hardy 
as  the  herbaceous  kinds,  but  as  the 
growing  surfaces  are  more  exposed  some 
slight  protection  may  be  useful  in  very 
exposed  situations.  They  will  endure  a 
lighter  soil  than  the  herbaceous  kinds, 
but  best  results  are  had  when  planted 
in  a  deep,  rich  place  and  well  mulched 
about  the  stems  during  Summer.  They 
are  increased  slowly  by  layering  and 
more  rapidly  by  grafting  the  woody 
branches  on  strong  tuhers  of  some  other 
species.  The  layer  plants  are  by  far  the 
best,  but  are  always  scarce.  Two-year 
grafted  plants  of  the  finest  varieties  are 
offered  by  nurserymen  at  about  $1  each. 
They  should  be  planted  sufficiently  deep 
to  cover  the  union,  so  that  roots  may  be 
thrown  out  eventually  from  the  stems, 
which  will  greatly  strengthen  the  plants 
and  enhance  their  blooming  qualities. 
If  all  goes  well  flowers  may  be  expected 
in  two  or  three  seasons,  and  the  plants 
will  increase  in  beauty  and  value  for  a 
generation.  w.  v.  f. 


Onions  and  Squash  Bugs.— In  your  issue 
of  January  24,  T.  Greiner  asks  about  to¬ 
bacco  dust  for  Melon  beetles.  If  he  will 
make  his  melon  hills  15  days  before  the 
time  of  planting:  and  plajit  in  each  hill, 
around  the  center,  leaving  space  for  the 
seed  in  the  middle,  four  onion  sets,  allow¬ 
ing  the  sets  to  be  well  started  before 
planting  the  melon  seed,  he  will  have  no 
more  trouble  with  the  striped  beetle,  and 
raise  a  crop  of  onions.  If  there  is  any 
difference  in  the  varieties  of  onions  the 
most  rapid  growers  should  be  used. 

Still  Pond,  Md.  h.  l.  c. 

.T.  II.  Hillis,  MoFall,  Mo.,  has  perfected  a  Dust 
Piwess  and  is  manufacturing  machines  that  will 
spray  fruit  trees  at  the  rate  of  one  a  minute. 
The  Dust  Process  is  said  to  be  three  times 
I'heaper,  speedier  and  better  than  the  liquid 
process. — Adv. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

And  other  Ineects  can  be  Controlled  by  Using 

Good’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale- 
Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

It  also  prevents  Curl  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  Entomolo¬ 
gists.  This  Soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  Insecticide. 

60-lb. Kegs, $2 .60;  100-lb.  Kegs,  $4.50;  Half-Barrel, 
270  lbs.,  8hic.  per  lb.;  Barrel,  426  lbs.,  S^c.  Large 
quantities.  Special  Kates.  Send  for  Circulars. 
JAMES  GOOD,  930  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


Fruit  Packages 

Send  postal  for  our  latest  catalogue  of 
Climax  Baskets  and  Bushel  Stave  Baskets 
for  Peaches,  Grapes,  Melons,  and  other 
fruits  and  products.  Low 
^delivered  prices  quoted 
on  carloads  of  12,000 
or  more  peach  or 
grape  Climax, 
6,000  or  more  mel¬ 
on  Climax,  or  on 
100  or  more  dozen 
Bushel  Baskets, 
all  with  covers. 

The  Pierce-Williams  Co., 
South  Uaven,  Micfi. 


THE 

AUTO-SPRAY 

beet  for  itU  hand  work.  No  oontlDOout 
pumping.  Compressod  nir  runs  H  to  epniy  .  I 
^  acre  of  rines.  Boj  can  carrj  and  operato.  '  : 
Alt  working  and  contact  parts  of  braaa.  Long 
line  of  high  grade  sprayers  for  ererj  purpose 
shown  in  Catalog  F»  It  is  FKEB.  Write  at 
once  if  you  want  the  agency. 

E.  C.  BROWN  &  CO.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  T. 


SPRAY  I 
PUMPS 


Double-autiim 
Lift,  Power,  Tank 
and  Spray 

PUMPS 

Store  Ladders,  eto. 
Bam  Door  Hangers, 

HAY  TOOLS 

of  all  kinds.  Write 
for  Oir’s  and  Prices. 
F.  E.  JUYERS  A 
BBO.,  Ashland,  O. 


PRAYING 

Our  line  of  sprayers  ana  appU- 
ances  fits  every  man’s  needs. 
Hand,Kr\aps&ck,Bucket, . 
Field,  Barrel,  and  Power 

sprayers. twenty  styles.  Bestnozsles 
made,  attachments,  formulas,  eto. 
Sdect  the  useful  and  reliable.  Catalog  free 
THE  DEIOKa  00. ,  Salem,  Ohio. 

WttUm  aontt,  Hmimi  HiMMfCMaagoJU, 


SPRAY 


IT  IS 
WORTH 
WHILE 

when  buying  to  buy  a  ma¬ 
chine  that  does  the  work 
right — that  cleans  its  strainer 
automatically  with  a  brush, 
mixes  liquid  mechanically  so 
that  foliage  is  never  burned, 
but  gets  its  due  proportion. 

The  Garfield, 
Empire  King, 
and  Orchard  Monarch 

do  these  things.  They  throw 
the  flnestspray,areeasiestiii 
tlie  work  and  they  never  clog. 
You  ought  to  know  more 
about  them.  Write  for  in¬ 
struction  book  on  spraying, 
formulas,  etc.  Mailed  free. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

2  1  Ith  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


SPRAY  PUMP 


ON 

EARTH 

We  know  Its  merits  from 
practical  e.vperience.  Having 
used  almost  all  known  pumps 
In  our  own  orchards,  conse¬ 
quently  we  are  able  to  judge 
of  Its  superiority  over  all 
others.  It  is  the  most  durable 
pump  made.  Theeaslest  work¬ 
ing  pump;  DO  stuffing  boxes  to 
look  after.  The  handle  Is  ad¬ 
justable  to  suit  the  height  of 
the  operator.  The  agitator  is 
a  simple  direct  motion,  and 
keeps  the  solution  thoroughly 
mixed.  A  pressure  of  1.50  to 
2(K)  pounds  can  be  easily  ob¬ 
tained.  Hand  and  Geared 
V’lneyard  Sprayers  a  specialty.  Patented  and 
manufactured  by 

LATHAM  &  CO., 

SANDU.SKY,  OHIO.  Send  for  Catalogue. 


DEFENDER 

SPRAYER 

Powerful,  all  brass, 
easy  to  use.  Quick  sell¬ 
ers.  Treatise  on  Spray¬ 
ing  and  Catalogue  of 
Spray  Pumps  free. 
Write  to-day.  Agents 
Wanted. 

J.  F.  GAYLORD, 

Box  78.  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


50  S;.] 


IF  THIS  AD 
CATCHES 
YOUR 

be  sure  and  write  for  catalogue  and  prices  of 

COMET  Sprayers 

Double-actin);,  Continuous  Stream  50  ft. 
itriiHH  Throughout. 

RiS.&O  to  <16.00.  Force  pump  as  well  as 
sprayer,  for  lawn,  garden,  flowers  and  plants; 
from  bucket  or  barrel.  Best  and  cheapest.  For 
your  own  use  or  for  agency,  write  to 

H.  B.  RUSLER,  Mfr.,  Johnstown,  Ohio. 


lAGENTS 

wanted  to  sell 

RIPPLEY’S 

Orchard,  Field,  Wheelbarrow, 
4  and  5  Gallon  Compressed  Air 

SPRAYERS 

(j  and  spraying-  mixtures,  Breed- 
^  ers  Supplies.  Send  for  illustrat¬ 
ed  catalogue  and  terms. 

RIPPLEY  HDW.  CO., 

Manufaeturtr*  Spraytr  and  Br$td' 
Suppliut 

Box  288,  Grafton,  IIU* 


A  Big  Crop  of  Fruit 

and  dollHr,  In  your  pockets  if  you  spray  your 
trees  and  vines  with  the  wonderful 

HARDIE  SPRAY  PUMP 

It  drives  the  fog-like  spray  into  every  corner,  kilting 
'1  the  bug.  and  fungous  diseases. 

The  HIg  Orower.  all  recom¬ 
mend  “THE  HARUIE”  be¬ 
cause  it  maintains  such  a  high 
pressure  and  because 


IT  WORKS  SO  EASY. 

Our  catalogue  tells  all  about 
spraying.  It  is  Free,  send 
for  it. 

The  Hardle  Spray  Pump  Mfg.  Co. 

C4  learned  St.,  Detroit,  Mleh. 
And  Windsor,  i'anada. 


^  *  A 


Our  money  winning  books, 
written  by  men  who  know,  tell 
you  all  about 

Potai.sK 

They  are  needed  by  every  man 
who  owns  a  field  and  a  plow,  and 
who  desires  to  get  the  most  out 
of  them. 

They  are  free.  Send  postal  card, 

CF.RMAK  KALI  W’ORKS 
98  NaHHBU  Ktr€‘et^  Nfw  York 


Dry  Spraying 

Brownie  Duster  .  -  -  -  ^3.00 

Little  Giant  .  .  .  .  5. 00 
Champion  -  -  -  -  7.50 

Mammoth  Champion,  -  -  15.00 
Jumbo,  ------  25.00 

Descript  ive  Circular  of  each  on  application. 

Also  Dry  i nHeel.icitles  anti  Fungleitles  for 
these  maehines. 

LEGGETT  &  BRO.,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  Kant-Klog 

SPRAYER 

WewanttoRendintoeverytown 
and  county  a  sample  of  onr  new  ^ 
self-operating  Kant-Klog  Sprayer.  *  m 
No  farmer,  fruit  or  vegetable  grower  can  afford  to 
be  without  one.  Tliey  increa.se  crops  both  in  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality,  and  double  your  yearly  profit. 

Tfl  AfvFNTQ  ■  a  day  is  what  one 

■  I  ^9  ■  uew  ageut  made.  Another  baa 

ttold  and  delivered  660  machines  and  has  100  more  sold  for 
later  delivery.  With  the  complete  detailed  InKtructions  we  send 
our  ageuts  any  man  of  ordinary  ability  can  do  as  well. 

For  further  information  address, 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  CO.,  1 6  East  Av.  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Get  the  Best 

A  GooU  Spray  Pump  earn*  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years.  , 

THE  EOUP^ 

Is  a  good  pump.  As  prao- 
tical  fruit  growers  we 
were  using  the  com- 
,mon  sprayers  In  our 
;  own  orchards — found 

b  their  defects  and  then  invented 
I  The  Kclipse.  Its  success 
5  practically  forced  us  into  jnan- 
J  ufacturing  on  a  large  scale. 

I  You  take  no  chances.  We  have 
done  all  the  experimenting. 

Large  fully  illustrated 
Catalogue  and  Treatise 
on  Spraying — FREE. 

MORRILL  A  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor.  Micb. 


The  Perfection  Sprayer  1*  not  the  product  of  a  theorist.  Making  sprayers  has 
beenhischief  employment  for  the  last  twelve  years.  Ue  has  examined  and  experi¬ 
mented  with  and  made  more  large  capacity,  power  sprayers  than  any  other  man 
In  the  (J.  S.  The  Perfection  8ix  Row  is  bis  final  triumph.  Sprays 
six  rows  of  potatoes  or  vines  at  one  time.  Can  be  used  either  by  hand 
or  horse  power.  Basily  adjusted  for  vegetables,  shrubs  or  trees. 
Sprays  Bordeaux  and  all  other  mixtures  ^thout  trouble  or  waste. 
Full  descriptive  catalogue  sent  free.  Ask  for  it. 

Thomas  F»applar,  Box  37,  HlgThtstown,  N.  J. 

AUo  manxifaciurti  the  Improved  Rig^e  Plow*  and  Furroioere 


SLUe  SHOT 


Kills  Insects  in  the  Garden,  etc.  In  use  .since  1880. 
Is  effective  and  safe  to  use. 

SOLD  BY  SEEDSMEN  EVERYWHERE. 

Send  for  Free  booklet  on  Bugs  and  Blight.s  to 
H,  HAM.noND,  I'ishkill-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


INCriE^TER 

«NEW  RIVAL” 

FACTORY  LOADED  SHOTGUN  SHELLS 


Give  these  shells  a  thorough  trial,  and  you  will  find  them  to  be  as 
nearly  perfect  as  experience,  ingenuity,  brains  and  equipment  can 
make  them.  They  are  made  with  the  Winchester  patent  corrugated 
head,  which  has  made  Winchester  “Leader”  and  “Repeater” 
Smokeless  Powder  Shells  so  popular  and  satisfactory.  Winchester 
Factory-Loaded  “  New  Rival  ”  Shells  are  thoroughly  waterproof, 
and  are  loaded  by  exact  machinery  with  the  standard  brands  of 
powder,  shot  and  wadding  which  makes  them  uniform  and  reliable. 

9hoot  Them  and  You’ll  &hoot  Well 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


A  Hope  Farm  Story.— This  one  was  told 
just  as  twilight  came  on  one  stormy  Sun¬ 
day  evening.  The  snow  was  blowing  and 
doiucing  outside.  When  Hugh  and  Ch.arlie 
came  in  from  their  chores  they  let  a  raw 
blast  of  snow  blow  into  the  kitchen.  The 
Hope  Farm  man  filled  out  tlie  big  chair 
with  the  little  girls  perched  on  either 
knee  and  the  little  boys  hanging  to  the 
chair  arms.  These  four  little  folks  have 
three  different  names  for  the  Hope  Farm 
man.  They  represent  three  different  fami¬ 
lies.  We  do  not  need  any  lamp.  The 
Madame  sits  by  the  fire  pretending  not  to 
listen  to  the  story. 

What  shall  it  be  about? 

There  is  a  lively  chorus  of  “Brother  Rab¬ 
bit  and  Cousin  Woodchuck!’’  for  they  are 
great  favorites. 

Well,  as  you  know,  Brother  Rabbit  and 
Cousin  Woodchuck  lived  in  the  hole  to¬ 
gether.  Cousin  Woodchuck  was  a  sleepy 
old  fellow  and  hated  to  be  disturbed  in 
Winter.  This  night  I  speak  of  was  stormy 
—much  worse  than  it  is  outdoors  to-night. 
Brother  and  Cousin  didn’t  care  for  that— 
they  were  warm  and  comfortable,  and  the 
Cliase  girls  had  brought  them  three  sweet 
apples.  Brother  Rabbit  went  out  in  the 
snow  and  hopped  up  and  down  in  a  drift, 
he  felt  so  good,  but  Cousin  Woodchuck 
just  stretched  out  on  his  bed  and  went  to 
sleep.  About  10  o’clock  he  started  up  out 
of  bed,  for  some  one  was  in  the  hole  calling 
out:  “Wake  up!  Wake  up!  Cousin  Wood¬ 
chuck!”  Who  should  it  be  but  Sammy 
Squirrel!  lie  was  all  out  of  breath,  he 
had  run  so  fast,  but  he  managed  to  tell  his 
story. 

You  see  our  old  friend  Billy  Beaver  was 
in  trouble. 

“What?  Billy  Beaver?”  said  the  Bud. 
“'fhat  nice  Billy  Beaver  that  helped  Cousin 
Woodchuck  over  the  brook  when  Judge 
Lynx  was  after  him?” 

The  same  one.  You  see  Billy  Beaver  had 
been  cutting  down  a  tree  with  his  teeth. 
Just  as  he  got  it  ready  to  fall  his  foot 
sliijped  and  the  tree  came  down  and  caught 
tlie  end  of  his  tail  and  lield  him.  There 


he  was  stuck.  He  couldn’t  move  or  get 
away,  and  as  he  was  trying  to  get  his  tail 
out  who  should  come  along  but  Simon 
Sna.ke!” 

"Ah!”  It  was  a  sound  deep  down  in  the 
four  little  throats,  'fhey  have  no  use  for 
Simon  Snake,  for  he  tells  stories,  and  is  in 
partnership  with  Judge  Lynx!  The  Graft 
and  the  Scion  doubled  up  their  fists  and  the 
little  girls  sadly  felt  that  trouble  was  com¬ 
ing. 


you  see  Simon  Snake  pretended  he  was 
very  sorry,  and  said  he  would  go  for  help — 
and  then  he  made  off  as  fast  as  he  could 
to  tell  Judge  Lynx  to  come  and  eat  poor 
Billy  Beaver  up.  Sammy  Squirrel  heard 
him  talk  about  it,  so  he  had  run  to  get 
Cousin  Wootichuck  to  help.  Judge  Lynx 
had  gone  to  bed  hungry  and  Mrs.  Lynx  had 
scolded  liim  because  he  didn’t  keep  his 
family  provided  for.  Wlien  Simon  Snake 
came  and  told  him  about  Billy,  old  Judge 
got  right  out  of  bed  arid  came  along,  just 
licking  his  chops  to  think  what  fine  eating 
Billy  would  be. 


There  were  four  very  sei’ious  little  faces 
in  the  lirelight  by  this  time,  for  Billy 
Beaver  is  an  old  friend  of  ours.  I’ll  tell 
you  that  Cousin  Woodchuck  hated  to  turn 


out  in  that  storm.  His  legs  are  short  and 
he  can’t  run,  especially  in  the  snow.  Judge 
Lynx  would  be  sure  to  get  him  if  he 
caught  him  outside  the  hole  and  he  felt 
the  cold  badly,  too.  But  Cousin  Woodchuck 
alw'ays  stays  by  his  friends,  and  he  couldn’t 
see  Billy  Beaver  eaten  up  tliat  way  with¬ 
out  trying  to  save  him.  So  he  made  a  run 


and  a  jump,  floundered  through  the  snov 
and  finally  got  to  the  place  where  HilB 
Beaver  was  held  by  the  tree.  He  took  hii 
sharp  teeth  and  bit  off  the  hairs  on  Billy'! 
tail  mid  a  little  bit  of  the  tail,  too,  I  think 
and  Billy  gave  a  hard  Jump  and  got  him 
self  free  from  the  tree! 

“Oh  goody!  Ain’t  you  glad?”  broke  ii 
the  little  girls. 

,  ‘‘Oh-  well,  there’ll  be  trouble  yet,”  sail 
the  little  boys  wisely. 

That  was  right,  because  Billy  Beaver  hai 
hardly  had  time  to  lick  his  tail  before  dowi 
came  Sammy  Squirrel  from  a  tree.  “Hen 
come.s  Judge  Lynx!”  he  said,  and  sun 
*^hey  heard  him  coming  over  thi 
hill.  That  was  hard  on  Cousin  Wood¬ 
chuck.  Billy  Beaver  could  jump  into  thi 
water.  Brother  Rabbit  could  run  anc 
Sammy  could  climb  a  tree,  but  poor,  fat  oli 
Cousin  Woodchuck  had  to  .stand  there  am 
h6  ea-ten  up  by  that  mean  old  Judge  Lynx 
there  was  a  shudder  up  against  my  side 
a  poor  little  voice  trembled  as  it  said 
Oh,  Father,  please  don’t  let  Cousir 
Woodchuck  get  killed!” 

,^Whaf  a  beautiful  thing  it  is  to  live  ir 
tni.s  strange  and  happy  country  of  story¬ 
time  where  we  may  always  save  the 
worthy  and  punish  the  evil! 

You  .see  Cou.sin  Woodchuck  might  bf 
.slow  and  fat  but  he  had  no  fat  on  hi? 
brain.s!  Some  people  are  lame  or  blind  oi 
sick,  but  they  make  up  for  it  by  being 
smart.  You  didn’t  catch  Cousin  Wood- 
chi^ick  stopping  to  cry. 

,  ‘‘Quick!’  he  said  to  Sammy  Squirrel 
Run  up  that  pine  tree  and  bite  off  a  good 
.sized  branch.” 

Sammy  didn’t  stop  to  ask  any  questions 
“Uc  just  went  and  bit  off  a  good  one. 

No%v,”  .said  Cousin  Woodchuck,  “you 
and  Billy  Beaver  tie  that  branch  on  tc 
Brother  Rabbit’s  tail!” 

It  didn’t  ta.ke  them  long  to  do  that,  foi 
Judge  Lynx  was  coming  nearer  all  ths 
time.  Brother  Rabbit  looked  funny  enough 


with  that  big  pine  branch  tied  to  his  tail, 
t^usin  Woodchuck  told  him  to  sit  down  in 
the  snow  and  then  jump  and  sit  down 
again.  Brother  Rabbit  kept  this  up  till 
Judge  Lynx  came  up  on  the  run — then  he 
hopped  off  while  Billy  Beaver  went  into 
the  brook,  Sammy  climbed  a  tree  and 
Woodchuck  crawled  into  the  snow. 

Judge  Lynx  was  hungry  enough  to  eat  a 
raw  dog  by  the  time  he  struck  the  place. 
The  first  thing  he  saw  was  the  place  where 
Brother  Rabbit  had  been  sitting  on  the 
snow.  That  pine  branch  had  ma^le  a  big 
mark  and  when  Judge  Lynx  saw  it  he 
jumped  two  feet  in  the  air  and  ran  for 
dear  life.  A  few  rods  away  he  met  Simon 
Snake. 

“See  here,  you  rascal,”  he  growled, 
“what  do  you  mean  by  fooling  me?  Uncle 
Wolf  is  over  there — 1  saw  the  marks  of 
his  tail  in  the  snow.  He’d  eat  me  if  he 
caught  me,  and  I’ve  a  notion  to  eat  you 
right  now  for  fooling  me.” 

“I  wish  he  would,”  said  the  Graft,  “bul 
I’m  afraid  of  him  yet.” 

“Nonsense,”  said  Simon  Snake.  “How 
did  you  know  Uncle  Wolf  is  there?” 

"I  saw  the  marks  of  his  tail  in  the  snow!” 
“Did  you  smell  his  feet?” 

“Why  no— I  didn’t— I’ll  do  it  now!” 

So  Judge  Lynx  crawled  slowly  back  an 
smelled  of  the  tracks  in  the  snow. 

“Why,  sure  enough,”  says  he,  “this  may 
be  Uncle  Wolf’s  tail  but  it  certainly  is 
Brother  Rabbit’s  foot.  I  don’t  care  for 
Uncie  Wolf’s  tail  when  his  teeth  are  not 
fastened  to  it.  1  guess  I’ll  look  around  a 
little.  That’s  one  of  Cousin  WoodchucK  c, 
tricks,  but  it  don’t  fool  me.” 

“You  mean  me,”  says  Simon  Snake. 

So  Judge  Lynx  began  to  paw  in  the  snow 
and  first  you  know  he  struck  the  very  drift 
where  poor  Cousin  Woodchuck  was  hiding 
He  dug  and  dug  until  poor  Cousin’s  paw’ 
came  in  view. 

“Ah,  ha!  I’ve  got  you  now,”  says  he— 
and  it  did  iook  as  though  the  end  of  our 
gcod  friend  had  come — after  all  his  strug¬ 
gles.  But  Cousin  Woodchuck  still  had  his 
wjts  about  him.  He  had  found  a  big  chest¬ 
nut  burr  on  the  ground  under  the  snow 
and  just  as  Judge  Lynx  opened  his  mouth 
to  bite  him  what  did  Cousin  do  but  slip 
that  burr  right  into  his  mouth.  Judge 
Lynx  gave  a  hard  crunch  and  stuck  tn 
spines  in  that  burr,  riglit  into  his  tongue. 
Seme  of  them  went  way  through.  Just  at 
that  time  Sammy  Squirrel  in  the  tree  over 
head  kicked  a  lump  of  ice  off  a  big  limb 
and  it  hit  Judge  Lynx  square  on  the  back 
of  the  neck.  He  thought  Uncle  Wolf  was 
after  him  sure.  He  gave  one  yell  and  never 
stopped  running  till  he  got  home.  Mrs. 
Lynx  spent  the  night  picking  the  splinters 
out  of  his  tongue  and  scolding  him,  and 
he  couldn’t  say  a  word  back.  It  didn’t  take 
Cousin  Woodchuck  long  to  get  back  to  the 
hole  where  he  curled  up  and  went  to  sleep. 
As  for  Simon  Snake,  Billy  Beaver  chased 
him  to  his  nest.  He  made  one  nip  at  him 
as  Simon  went  out  of  sight  and  bit  off  a 
couple  of  joints  from  his  tail. 

The  little  girls  were  close  to  tears  wheh 
Judge  Lynx  found  Woodchuck  in  the  snow! 
It  was  very  real  to  them,  and  they  shout¬ 
ed  for  joy  when  that  chestnut  burr  ended 
the  hunt.  Then,  of  course,  we  had  to  talk 
it  over. 

“Cousin  Woodchuck  was  smart!”  said  thi 
Bud. 

“1  love  Cousin  Woodchuck.”  was  the  lit¬ 
tle  Scion’s  comment. 

“That  old  Simon  Snake!”  said  the  larger 
Scion,  “I  wish  I’d  been  there— with  a  gun!” 

The  Graft  is  inclined  to  be  practical  in 
his  view  of  things. 

“Where  did  they  get  the  string  to  tie 
that  pine  branch  on  to  Brother  Rabbit's 
tail?” 

Oh!  these  why  people!  They  would  take 
all  the  imagination  out  of  a,  fellow’s  lile 
and  leave  him  tied  to  a  lot  of  dry  facts! 
The  good  Madame  came  to  my  rescue  just 
then. 

“Come  now— it’s  time  those  children  had 
their  supper!” 

So  the  little  flock  deserts  me  and  gathers 
around  the  Madame  to  tell  her  about  the 
story. 

“Oh.  Mother,”  they  say,  “what  do  you 
think?  Cousin  Woodchuck  went  to  heli 
Billy  Beaver  and  that  mean  old  Simon 
Snake,  Mother,  told  on  him  and  Judge 
Lynx—” 

I  don’t  know  but  what  I  am  wrong  in 
making  a  hero  of  Woodchuck.  If  that  lit¬ 
tle  pest  should  ever  appear  on  the  farm 
the  children  would  defend  him.  We  have 
pretty  clear  records  of  the  doings  of  Charlie 
Crow,  Mr.  Mouse,  Roger  Rat,  Johnnie 
Bee,  Sister  Pullet,  Daniel  Donkey  and 
many  other  friends! 

Farm  Notes.— Our  February  snowstorm 
this  year  was  a  record  breaker.  The  driti 
are  piled  all  over  the  hills.  Zero  weather 
set  in  with  it  too.  There  was  a  carload  of 
wood  to  fill  and  two  big  hogs  to  slaugh¬ 
ter  right  in  the  midst  of  it.  .  .  The  first 
arrivals  at  the  farm  this  year  are  a  calf 
and  two  little  Berkshires.  'i'he  calf  i.s 
from  our  oldest  heifer,  which  is  developing 
into  a  fine  cow.  She  will  be  sold  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  Berkshires  are  from  a- 
strain  or  family  which  i>ersists  in  giving 
small  litters.  .  .  .  We  shall  all  be  glad 
lo  see  the  snow  let  go  its  grip  and  slip 
down  into  the  streams.  By  March  1  Win¬ 
ter  becomes  very  monotonous,  yet  the  mud 
and  mist  which  usually  accompany  it.'; 
exit  are  worse  than  the  frost  and  snow.  . 

The  children  are  having  their  teeth 
overhauled,  and  filled.  A  dentist  can  quick¬ 
ly  pack  away  the  price  of  a  barrel  of  ap¬ 
ples  in  a  very  small  hole  in  a  tooth!  I 
believe  that  the  child’s  teeth  should  be 
started  right.  My  own  teeth  were  neglect¬ 
ed  and  finally  1  got  into  the  hands  of  a 
dentist  who  wanted  to  pull  everything  in 
sight.  He  came  near  doing  it.  No  man 
knows  the  true  value  of  his  teeth  until 
they  have  no  value  at  all.  Watch  the 
teeth  and  the  ears  of  the  little  folks,  and 
do  not  let  any  ’prentice  fool  with  them! 

H.  w.  c. 


44  Years 

in  use.  Improve¬ 
ments  keep  it  al¬ 
ways  the  best.  The 

Gahoon 

Broadcast 
Seeder 

_  BOWS  all  grains 

and  gra-saes,  4  to  8  acres  per  hour.  Saves  seed. 
Always  distinguished  for  uniform  sowing. 


A  BOOK  ON  SOWING: 

When,  How,  What,  Mow  much  to  sow.  Practical 
information  of  great  value  to  every  sower.  Mailed 
free  for  the  asking.  Send  for  it  to-day. 


Goodell  Co.»  14  Main  St.Antrim,N.H. 


CLIMAX  ENSILAGE  and  FODDER  CUTTERS 


GOOD  RESULTS  are  obtained  by  rising  CLIM.VX 
machines.  Yon  can  fill  your  silo,  ent  your  dry  fo<T(ler 
and  pack  it  away  in  good  shape,  far  better  and  in  leas 
time,  than  with  any  other.  Prices  no  higher  than  for 
same  capacity  of  otlier  makes.  Few  wearing  ptirts; 
therefore  cost  little  to  keep  in  repair.  Several  .sizes. 
Tell  ns  what  yon  want  to  do  and  we  will  tell  yon  what 
size  will  suit  you.  Catalogue  free.  Write  for  one. 


THE  WARSAW-WILKINSON  CO., 

WARSAW,  N.  Y. 


A  f!  M  F  fi^verizing  Harrow 

A  V IWI  El  Clod  Crusher  and  Le 


Sizes 

3  T0 13  1-2  Feet. 

Agents 

Wanted 


Leveler 


SENT  ON  TRIAL 

To  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 
The  best  pulverizer — cheapest  Riding  Har¬ 
row  on  earth.  We  also  make  walk¬ 
ing  Acmes.  The  Acme 
cnishes,  cuts,  pulverizes, 
turns  and  levels  all 
soils  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Made  en¬ 
tirely  of  cast  steel 
and  wrought  iron 

_  ,  —indestructible. 

Catalog  and  Booklet,  "An  Ideal  Harrow”  by  Henry  Stewart,  mailed  free. 

I  deliver  free  on  board  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Colombus,  Louisville,  Kansas  City,  Miooeapolls,  San  Francisco,  etc. 
Address  DUANE  H.  NASH.  SOLE  MANUFACTURER  >  .  MILLINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY. 


No.  e 


Iron  Age 


(ombined 


Double 


And  Single 


Dbeel 


Hoe 


Hill 


Drill 


Seeder 


Iron  Ago 
Double 
oo4  SiogU 
Wheel  Ho# 


of  the 
Famous 

workers  that  have  made  the  Iron  Age  line  of  farm  and  garden  implements 
known  all  over  the  continent.  You  can  make  more  money  this  year  than  last 
If  you  will  decide  now  to  let  them  help  you.  Look  at  the  good  points  of 

Iron  Age  Implements 


Improved- Robblne 


Figure  out  how  much  time,  work,  seed,  fertill- 
ner,  &c.,  you  might  save  with  a  very  small 
outlay,  buying  Iron  Age  implements. 
They  have  won  their  way  by  hon¬ 
est  performanceof  every  promise. 
Write  for  free  book. 


No*  60  Iron  Ago 
Pivot  Whool  Cnltlvator. 


BATEMAN  MFC.  CO.. 
Box  102, 


PFFfl  ^  cows  or  PMOII  A^CT  at  same  Q  on  other 
CAN  rCCU  4  STEERS  CiraOlLaM^ab  cost  as  O  Rations. 

25  to  40  per  cent,  saved  feeding  cood  .week  en.ilaae.aWe  furnish  you  i4TA.VKS,  one  piece, 
full  depth  of  Milo.  Our  FBBET  book,  ‘*Nllo.  and  Silage,’*  has  full  details,  and  much 
of  Interest  to  your  purse. _ WILLIAMS  MF».  CO.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


POPULAR  GOODS-POPULAR  PRICES. 

(Improved)  New  Gniversal 

HAND  SEEDERS  AND  CULTIVATDRS. 


f^-yl^S^ablef^evp 
V  work. 


All  styles.  Only  combination  1  and  2  wheel  cuWvator  and 
drill  made.  Every  way  adjustable.  All  our  tools  have 
tou>fh  oak  bent  handles  and  are  made  of  best  material 
throughout.  Send  for  catalog,  describing  complete  line  of 

labor  saving  specialties.  Free.  AMES  PLOW  C( 


STAR  PAHERN 
BILLINGS 


Planter  and  Fertilizer 


FARM  CARTS, 

Two  Wheel  and  Four  Wheel. 


FOR  CORN, 
BEANS,  PEAS, 
and 

BEET  SEED. 


llay  Rig- 
.gings  to 
fit  our 
Carts. 


Is  the  latest,  and  It  drops 
at  twelve  different  dis- 


If  you  want  them,  we  furnish 
Marker  and  Trip  Attach¬ 
ment  for  rowing  l>oth  ways. 


.,  54  MARKET  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


THE  WEAR 


OF  RUBBER  BOOTS  AND 
SHOES  DEPENDS  UPON 
THE  RUBBER  IN  THEM. 

There  is  ab-solutely  no  wear  in  any  of  the  other  ingre¬ 
dients  of  which  they  are  composed.  Every  time  the 
quality  of  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes  is  reduced  10  per  cent., 
the  durability  is  reduced  over  20  percent,  because  there  is 
only  one  way  to  cheapen  them,  and  that  is  to  leave  out 
Rubber  and  put  in  its  place  other  things  that  have  no 
wearing  quality  whatever.  This  cheapening  process  has 
been  steadily  going  on  for  the  past  40  years. 

'THE: 

BUCKSKIN  BRAND 

OF  RUBBER  BOOT.S  AND  NHOEN 
are  lUaUe  of  real  rubber— and  one  pair  of  ihein 
will  4»iitu  ear  two  pair«4  of  the  standard  tirNt  grailent 

now  on  the  market.  Try  a  pair  and  be  convinced. 
Made  in  Duck  Boots,  Duck  rolled  edge  Overs  for  Socks, 
aud  Felt  Boots  and  in  Arctics  and  light  rubber  shoes. 
Insist  on  getting  tlie  BUCKSKIN  BKAND.  None  gen¬ 
uine  ivlthout  the  word  BUCKSKIN  on  tiie  top  front  of 
the  legs  of  the  hoots  and  the  hottonis  of  the  shoes. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  them  write  us  and  we  will 
see  that  you  get  them  either  through  some 
dealer  in  your  town  or  from  us  direct.  "We  will 
also  send  you  a  very  interesting  catalogue 
profusely  illustrated,  which  describes  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes  from  the  gath¬ 
ering  of  the  rubber  to  the  finished  goods. 

MONARCH  RUBBER  GO., 

80  Bridge  Street,  LAMBERTVILLE.  N.J. 

FACTORY,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

NOT  MADE  BY  A  TRUST. 


An  aetoAl  test  of  a  3-ineh 
strip  cut  from  the  sole  of 
the  Buckskin  Boot.  Note 
the  elasticity  and  strength 
Only  the  best  Kubber 
will  stand  a  test  like  this. 

W  eight  of  hoy  and  swing 
110  lbs. 


i74 


TIIK  KURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


March  7 


Harrowing  the  Spring  Wheat. 

Wlx’ii  s'lwjiip^  cluv'or  Kood  HfMl  'I'i iii<>(  liy 
among  the  wlioal  this  Spiing,  will  it  injure 
the  W'lieat  to  run  a  si)ike  harrow  through 
it  preparatory  to  sowing  if  a  roller  be 
used  upon  it  immediately  afterward? 
What  has  your  experience  been  in  harrow¬ 
ing  and  rolling  Spring  grain?  Under  what 
conditions  of  the  soil  and  weather  would 
you  advise  it?  If  you  have  not  found  it  a 
ilcsirable  practice  will  you  tell  us  why? 

A  slight  scratching  of  the  wheat  field 
previous  to  sowing  grass  seed  would  he 
beneficial  to  the  wdieat  crop,  and  improve 
the  probabilities  of  a  good  catch  of 
grass.  We  have  never  rolled  after  har¬ 
rowing,  and  would  prefer  not  to.  We 
would  harrow  as  soon  as  the  ground  was 
settled  in  the  Spring.  The  harrowing 
of  a  field  of  wheat  would  be  fine;  no 
doubt  would  materially  help  the  crop 
and  also  assist  in  a  good  catch  of  grass. 

New  .Jersey.  J).  c.  i.iowis. 

It  all  depends  upon  the  conditions  of 
the  soil.  We  prefer  to  seed  while  the 
ground  is  in  what  is  called  ’‘the  honey¬ 
comb  condition”  from  the  action  of  the 
frost,  but  if  this  is  not  possible  we  prefer 
thoroughly  to  harrow  the  ground,  break¬ 
ing  up  the  cru.^t,  then  seeding  and  fol¬ 
lowing  with  the  roller.  The  barrow  will 
do  more  good  than  harm  running 
through  the  young  wheat,  practically 
acting  like  a  cultivator  to  the  plant  and 
making  a  good  seed  bed  for  the  grass 
seed.  I  practice  with  good  success  the 
cultivation  of  oats  with  the  weeder,  in¬ 
creasing  the  yield  from  five  to  10  bushels 
I)er  acre.  s.  w.  wadhams. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  i. 

While  it  may  not  seriously  injure  the 
Winter  wheat  to  run  a  i)roperly  con¬ 
structed  pin-tooth  harrow  over  it  in  the 
early  Spring,  if  the  condition  of  the  soil 
is  right,  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
so  doing  are  not  apparent,  as  the  light 
cultivation  thus  given  would  not  ma¬ 
terially  aid  in  the  growth  of  the  grain, 
nor  yet  would  it  be  likely  to  secure  a 
good  stand  of  grass  among  the  grain, 
which  appears  to  be  the  object  of  your 
correspondent.  Here  on  our  light  soil 
1  w'ould  not  use  the  harrow  or  roller  on 
Winter  grain  (or  grass)  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  as  the  practice,  so  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  has  not  been  fol¬ 
lowed  with  good  results. 

Cambria  Co.,  Pa.  o.  w.  sktti.kmyei:. 


The  Tree  Paint  Humbug  is  Abroad. 

.1.  I\.,  WaalitHt/lon,  .1/c.— There  is  an  agent 
here  selling  an  “insect  destroyer;”  it  is 
litpiid.  He  claims  if  it  is  inserted  under 
the  bark  of  a  fruit  tree  at  the  root,  it  will 
kill  all  the  insects  in  and  on  the  tree  and 
make  it  produce  good  sound  fruit,  not  only 
for  one  year,  hut  for  any  length  of  time. 
It  will  kill  all  the  borers,  also  the  blight. 

li.  Itwkt!  Idler,  O.—l  send  a  cala- 
higue  of  a  tree  fluid  which  is  being  well 
pushed  in  this  neighborhood.  1  would  like 
your  opinion  of  same.  The  promoter  claim.s 
that  by  putting  wash  on  trees  dow'ii  next 
to  ground  it  assimilates  with  sap  and  in¬ 
vigorates  trees;  also  that  putting  w'ash  on 
trees  on  the  body  will  kill  the  San  Jos6 
scale  louse  on  the  limbs.  Some  of  the  tes¬ 
timonials  claim  that  it  has  done  so.  1 
don’t  think  there  is  any  San  Jos6  scale 
here  in  this  neighboi-hood.  but  there  is 
plenty  of  the  Scurfy  bark-louse.  This  last 
year  was  wet,  and  1  put  plenty  of  nitrate 
of  soda  and  fertilizers  around  my  trees  and 
they  made  a  big  growth;  the  lice  have 
nearly  all  left  for  some  reason.  Some 
trees  that  were  bad  are  clean  and  nice  now, 
and  I  think  maybe  that  accounts  for  read¬ 
ing  of  some  of  the  testimonials. 

Ans. — Suppose  a  man  came  and  told 
you  that  by  soaking  your  feet  in  hot 
water  in  which  he  dissolved  a  powder 
you  could  cure  a  red  nose.  Suppose  an¬ 
other  came  and  said  that  by  snuffing  a 
liquid  up  your  nose  you  could  cure  a 
corn  on  your  toe?  Is  it  possible  that 
any  sane  persons  would  believe  such 
things,  and  back  their  belief  with 
money?  Yet  they  are  no  more  sensible 
than  the  claims  made  for  these  tree  pow¬ 
ders  and  “paints.”  We  are  told  in  the 
Good  Book  not  to  grow  “w'eary  in  well 
doing,”  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
in  Paul’s  time  otherwise  sensible  men 
listened  to  such  wonderful  stories  of 
tree  medicine!  It  requires  much  phil¬ 
osophy  to  answer  questions  about  these 
humbugs.  Of  course  nitrate  of  soda  or 
other  good  fertilizers  will  start  a  tree 
and  often  drive  it  beyond  the  power  of 
insect  or  disease  to  do  it  serious  injury. 
But  do  not  believe  these  humbugs  when 


they  claim  to  cure  a  sick  tree  by  painting 
it  or  j)oking  medicine  through  its  bark. 


How  Much  Potato  Seed  per  Acre  ? 


It.  Itiiili,  N.  y. — How  many  bushels  of 
uAcrage  potatoes  would  it  take  to  plant  one 
acre,  row.s  thiee  feet  aparf  and  potatoes 
IS  inches  in  the  row,  one  piece  in  a  hill 
cut  to  two  to  four  eyes? 

Axs. — There  ■will  be  9,680  plants  on  an 
acre  if  planted  18x86  inches.  Some  years 
ago  E.  S.  Carman  counted  the  potatoes 
in  two  barrels  of  the  Green  Mountain  va¬ 
riety  and  found  1,346.  They  cut  on  an 
average  about  four  pieces  to  the  tuber, 
or  .5,384,  which  means  over  10  bushels 
for  an  acre.  It  will  depend  much  on  the 
variety,  as  some  potatoes  cut  up  to  better 
advantage  than  others.  In  some  varie¬ 
ties  the  strongest  eyes  are  clustered  at 
one  end  so  that  they  make  few  seed 
pieces.  Farmers  who  plant  in  rows  three 
feet  apart  and  guess  at  a  distance  of  20 
inches  in  the  drill  figure  on  about  nine 
bushels  of  seed  per  acre. 


Poor  Milkmaid  Molly  and  Dairy  Dan, 

They  scrubbed  all  day  al  pan  andean 

Till  both  were  tired  and  sick  and 
sore. 

And  Molly  wept  and  I  fear  Dan  swore. 

But  after  a  while  they  found  that 
they 

Could  turn  their  dairy  work  to  play 

By  running  their  farm  in  the  Empire 
way. 

They’re  Jolly  Molly  and  Dandy  Dan 
Since  they'  adopted 


It’s  Just 
TKis  Way: 

Yon  can  go  on  losing  money  on  your 
milcli  cows  if  you  like,  or  you  can 
stop  wastes,  save  half  the  labor  and 
double  your  profits,  by  using  an 

Empire 

E&sy  R^unning 

Crea.m 

Sepagravtor 

It's  the  easy  machine,  with  light 
weight  bowl,  few  parts  and  abso¬ 
lute  simplicity  of  construction. 

Empire  No.  0.  C  /LA 

Capacity  175  lbs  per  hour.  sp  Uw 

Empire  No.  1  A,  *7^ 

Capacity  300  to  325  lbs  per  hour.  • 

Empire  No.  2,  lAA 

Capacity  4,50  to  500  lbs  per  hour.  MW 

Empire  No.  4, 

Capacity  675  to  725  li'S  i>er  hour.  M«*/ 
Don’t  buy  a  Separator  until  after 
you  have  investigated  the  Empire. 

Send  for  our  book  on  “Making 
Cows  Pay.” 

Empire  Cream  Separator  Co., 
Bloomfield,  New  Jersey. 


Spjxvliv.. 
Cvirbi 
SpliivI 


Cure  These  Blemishes 
Also  Ringbone,  hard  or  soft 
i  enlargementB,  Sweeny,  Knee. 

~  omng.FiBtnla  and  Poll  Eyll. 

tght  cost  and  certain  cares. 
Two  big  booklets  telling  how 
to  do  It  Bent  free.Write  today.  | 
FliKfllNe  BROS.,  ChCBUfa, 

MS  Dolon  Stocky ardt,Ckleago,ni.  j 


GOMBAULT’S 

CAISTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive  cure  for 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  HrittABT  KEMEWY  for  Khen- 
matlsni,  Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it 
is  iuvaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caii«tlc  Balsam  sold  la 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  1K1.50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex¬ 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  its 
use.  ^nd  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo¬ 
nials,  etc.  Address 

THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIiMS  COHPANT,  CleTeland,  Ohio. 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Keroteno  Engines,  Sizes,  1  to60  H.P. 

Cbeapest  sad  bsfdst  Power  Known 
For  pumping  and  elactrlo  llcht* 
ing,  grinding  oorn,  ssparatlat 
cream,  sawing  wood  and  allpewa> 
purposes.  Highest  Award  fa 
blract  Oonplsd  Knglaa  ai  i  ttaaat 
ator,  Paris  Kzp,,  ItOOi  awards 
Sold  Uadal  Pan-AB.  Kxy.,  Bafla< 
IMljOoldMsdal.Okarlastea,  S  O 
Bxp. ,  ISOt.  Sand  for  Oatalagnt 
A.  HUTS,  IM  Hott  Bt..  HawTer. 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 

1  T  pw  f-i  f\  Auy  Place 

I  Srll  one 

\J  For  Any  Purpose 

Statlonaries,  Portables,  Engines 
and  Pumps,  Holsters, 
Sawing  Outfits. 

Bend  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Testimonials.  State  yonr  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  Hi. 


Do  You  Feed 
ENSILAGE  ? 
U  not,  write 
tts  and  we  will 
tell  you  why 
you  should. 


ROSS 


We  will  also 
tell  you  about 
Profit-Mukinz 
Ross  Ensilagt 
Cutters. 
Address, 


ENSILAGE 
CUTTERS 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Springfixtd.  O. 

Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  45  is  Free. 


Curb,  Splint, 

contracted  cord.thrush.grease 
heel  and  all  forms  of  lameness 
Sdeld  readily  to 

Tuttle’s  Elixir. 

l•ExpreB«Co, 


Readior  Trotting  Park,  Mass.,  Ana.  31, 1899. 
Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  V.  S. 

Dear  Sir:— >1  want  to  add  my  testimonial  to  your  list  recom. 
mending  Tuttle’s  Eltzir  for  curba,  broken  tendona,  thruab,  and  nalli 
in  the  feet.  I  have  used  it  on  all  of  tbeae  cases  many  times,  and 
never  failed  to  make  a  cure.  J.  11.  NAY. 


Qiyen  internally  it  is  sure  cure  for  €ollc»  Distemper, 
Founder)  Pneumonia)  etc. 


^  TUTTLE'S  FAMILY  ELIXjR  cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
“Veterinary  Experience,’'  FREE. 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Miir 

Bfwsr.  of  so-called  Elixirs — none  genuine  but  Tattle's. 

Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offeronly  temporary  relief  if  any. 


Round  or  Square 


WHICH  WILL 


YOU  HAVE? 

Makers  of  rural  maM 
boxes  are  allowed  to  use 
thin  metal  in  a  round  box, 
on  their  claim  that  it  Is  the 
strongest  form.  One  con¬ 
cern,  however,  contends 
that  rust  and  the  elements  are  no  re¬ 
specters  of  form,  and  stubbornly  keeps 
on  making  square  boxes  of  double  the 
average  weight.  Circulars  with  the 
why  and  wherefore  sent  by  the  HOND  STEEL. 
POST  COMPANY,  Adrian,  Mich. 


PPFAM  SEPARATORS 

B  B  Ilk  H  III  All  about  them  and  other  things  fur 
the  dairy  &  creamery.  A.  H.  REID,  Philadelphia 


1  prilling 

W  ^^ACHiNES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  iiowers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY 

IS  THE  STANDARD/ 
ST£AM PUMPS,  m  LIFTS.  gS  _  / 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  QE 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

AURORA.ILL.- CHICAGO.-  DALLAS. TEX 


Baker’s  Traceless  Harness 


The  farmer’s  ‘‘Ha-ndy  Ha.rness”  saves  labor,  makes  farm 
work  easier.  A  practical  and  up-to-date  harness,  without 
whiffletrees  or  traces.  Particularly  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  low- 
down  work  where  ordinary  whiffletrees  and  traces  cause  so 
much  damage  and  annoyance.  Indispensable  for  use  in  or¬ 
chards,  vineyards,  hop  yards  and  for  hmitjering,  quarrying,  etc.  Will  save 
its  cost  every  season.  Highly  endorsed  by  users  everywhere.  Comfortfor 
man  and  team.  Writeto-day  forfurtherinformation.  Agents  Wantod. 

B.  F.  BAKER  CO.,  223  Main  St.,  Burnt  Hilts,  N.  V. 


RODERICK  LEAN  Implements 

a  postal  requesting  illustrated  catalogue  will  save  you  dollars  in  the 

purchase  of  Spike-tooth,  Spring-tooth 
t  and  Disc  Harrows  or  Land  Roll- 
t  r  -J  Don’t  buv  until  vou  learn 

VT'VAtL  the  RODERICK 


Famous  for 
good  work.  A 
cent  spent  for 


superior  to 


LEAN 
any  other. 


RODERICK  LEAN  MFC. CO., Mansfield, O. 


At  tlie  Nebraskii  State  Dairynieii’.s  Con 
veiition,  Lincoln,  laniiarv  22-2^,  ioot, 


THE  HIGHEST  SCORE  OF  ALL 


was  awarded  the  Adams  Centre  Creamerv 
Archer,  Neb.,  on 


BUTTER  MADE  FROM  U.  S 
SEPARATOR  CREAM. 


This  is  only  one  of  the  many  victories  for 
U.  S.  Separator  Butter  this  season. 


For  Western  _trade  we  transfer  ^our  ^  Separators  from 
Wr-ite  for  circulars 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Fails,  Vt. 

IM  - 
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CORNS  IN  HORSES. 

n'.,  (!Vo  address).— Arc  seedy  toe  inid 
corns  in  horses  the  same?  What  causes 
(liem?  Will  going  barefoot  ever  cause 
them?  How  deep-seated  may  corns  be?  If 
the  toe  has  been  pared  till  it  bleeds  and 
(hen  burned  and  immediately  shod,  how 
long  afterwiird  will  the  hoof  show  it  when 
(he  shoe  is  removed?  What  is  the  proper 
treatment  and  will  it  make  a  permanent 
cure?  Can  a  horse  that  has  once  had  corns 
ever  be  said  to  be  a  sound  liorse  afterward? 

.\NS. — No,  seedy  hoe  consists  of  a  sep¬ 
aration  of  the  wall  at  the  toe  from  the 
sensitive  laminae,  causing  a  hollow 
space  which  emits  a  hollow  sound  when 
tapped  with  the  hammer.  It  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  toe  clips.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  when  the  shoe  is  put  on  hot,  and 
inirned  in.  which  should  never  be  done. 
It  is  caused  by  laminitis  and  nails  pene¬ 
trating  the  hoof  at  the  toe.  It  may  be 
found  sometimes  at  the  side  of  the  foot 
from  the  use  of  side  clips.  Corns  are 
the  result  of  bruises  of  the  heel  between 
tli>^  bar  and  the  wall,  usually  on  the  in¬ 
side  heel  01  the  foot  and  generally  on 
file  fore  feet,  as  they  are  the  weight 
hearers  of  the  body.  The  structure  af¬ 
fected  is  the  sensitive  sole.  The  bruises 
cause  a  rupture  of  the  small  blood  ves¬ 
sels,  the  blood  extravasating  into  horny 
sole,  causing  a  red  spot.  Prof.  Williams 
of  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College 
says  the  ordinary  seated  shoe  is  a  most 
irrational  invention.  It  bears  upon  no 
part  of  the  sole  except  the  spot  that  is 
incaiiable  of  bearing  such  pressure.  It 
is  dished  out,  made  concave  all  around 
the  foot  except  at  the  heels,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  corns.  Corns  can  be  produced 
only  by  pressure  on  the  part  and  the 
above  described  shoe  is  calculated  to  do 
it.  It  is  said  by  some  that  they  have 
found  corns  on  horses  that  never  were 
..hod;  such  a  case  may  happen  in  the 
unshod  horse  by  the  inner  corner  of  the 
■hoof  growing  long  and  inclined  to  turn 
inward,  pressing  on  the  sensitive  part, 
causing  a  corn,  but  such  cases  ard  very 
seldom  seen  and  are  no  excuse  for  bad 
shoeing.  To  (irevent  corns  leave  the 
sole  untouched;  rasp  the  wall  level,  and 
put  on  a  flat  shoe,  so  that  the  pressure 
will  be  even  all  around,  the  sole  bearing 
part  of  the  weight.  A  corn  may  be  so 
deep  seated  as  to  be  impossible  to  give 
relief  by  the  first  treatment.  It  is  hard 
to  say;  it  may  be  one  w'eek  and  possibly 
two.  Remove  the  shoe  and  poultice  the 
foot  to  soften  the  hoof  and  relieve  the 
inflammation,  then  rasp  the  wall  of  the 
hoof  level  and  put  on  a  level  bar  shoe. 
When  the  shoe  is  fitted  rasp  away  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  wall  at  the  seat  of  the  corn, 
so  that  the  shoe  will  not  press  on  it.  The 
corn  should  never  be  pared  and  no 
.strong  medicine,  such  as  spirits  of  salt, 
applied  to  it,  as  it  does  harm  and  is  un¬ 
necessary.  In  some  cases  by  putting  on 
a  bar  shoe,  removing  the  pressure,  the 
horse  will  not  have  to  be  laid  off 
work.  If  matter  forms  it  w'ill  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  a  small  opening  to  allow 
it  to  escape:  then  put  on  a  poultice  for 
a  few  days,  and  put  on  a  bar  shoe.  Put 
a  little  tar  and  oakum  in  the  opening 
to  keep  out  the  dirt  until  a  new  piect 
of  sole  grows  up.  The  bar  shoe  should 
be  used  until  the  sole  of  the  foot  grow.s 
strong,  then  by  using  the  flat  shoe  and 
not  paring  the  sole  there  will  be  no 
more  trouble  with  corns.  Yes,  the  horse 
is  sound  if  the  corn  has  been  removed, 
file  tissues  healed,  all  traces  of  the  corn 
removed,  and  the  horse  shod  in  a  hu¬ 
mane  way.  The  corns  will  scarcely  ever 
return,  with  proper  shoeing. 


Wasting  of  Muscles. 

Pour  months  ngo  my  flve-year-ohl  colt 
ran  and  hit  iiis  shoulder  against  a  tree, 
laming  him  at  the  time.  He  has  got 
o\er  his  lameness  but  it  has  left  a  hollow 
place  which  injures  his  looks  very  much, 
as  far  as  selling  him  is  concerned.  Can 
anything  be  done  to  fill  it  out  like  other 

^ide?  j.  B. 

Sweeny  or  atrophy  is  a  wasting  of 
the  muscles.  It  is  more  frequently  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  shoulder  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  body,  and  is  commonly  the 
result  of  strain,  contusion  or  laceration 
of  muscular  tissues.  The  best  treatment 
is  to  stimulate  the  parts  by  applying 
two  or  three  times  a  day  some  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  liniment:  Alcohol  one  pint,  add 
to  this  three  ounces  gum  camphor.  After 
camphor  is  thoroughly  dissolved  add 
three  ounces  tincture  of  cantharides  and 
one  ounce  tincture  of  capsicum.  Apply 
this  to  the  parts  three  times  a  day  with 
smart  friction.  Give  the  animal  abso¬ 
lute  rest  from  work,  but  give  a  little 
walking  exercise  every  day. 


THE  ORIGINAL  HOG 

This  engrSTing  shows  khs  "origins!  Boar  and  Sow"  as  thej  wars  when  ranning  wild  for 
I  hundreds  of  years  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Europe.  Hog  Breeders  are  to  be  congcatulated  on 
the  wonderfol  development  over  the  original  type. 


370  IMPROVED  HOGS 

Make  Money  Rapidly  for  this  Stockman 

Hamburq,  Iowa. 

International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dear  Sirs: — I  commenced  using  “International  Stock  Food’*  about 
a  year  ago  and  am  feeding  it  today  to  100  head  of  hogs  and  30  head  of 
cattle.  I  have  fed  40§  pounds  of  it  to  my  hogs  in  the  last  six  months 
and  would  not  be  without  it.  In  the  six  months  I  have  fattened  270 
head  of  hogs  and  did  not  have  a  sick  hog  on  the  place.  I  have  fed 
several  different  kinds  but  I  take  pleasure  in  recommending  “Inter* 
national  Stock  Food”  as  by  far  the  cheapest  and  best  on  the  market.  I 
cannot  say  too  much  in  favor  of  it.  Very  truly,  C.  C.  WHITIC. 
Breeder  of  Thoroughbred  Poland-China  Hogs  and  Shorthorn  Cattle. 

**INTERlfAT105AL  STOCK  FOOD**  FEEDS  FOB  ONE  CENT^^^  is  Preparod  from  Root»,  HBrbs,  Suods  and  Barks  and  Won  the  Highsat  Ksdal  at  Parts  Expositioa  In  1900  aa  a 

(High-Class  vegotabla,  medicinal  preparation  to  bo  fed  to  stock  in  small  amounta  aa  an  addition  to  the  regular  teed.  It  is  a  Great  Aid  in  Growing  or  Fattening  stock  baeaase  it 
increa.es  the  appetite  and  Aide  Digestion  and  Assimilation  so  that  sach  animal  obtains  more  nutrition  from  the  grain  eaten.  We  positively  guarantee  that  its  use  will  make  yon 
extra  money  over  the  nsnal  Plan  of  Growing  and  Fattening  stock.  ‘‘International  Stock  Food’’ can  be  fed  in  perfect  safety  to  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Colts,  Calves,  hambi  or  Pigs. 
It  is  Absolutely  Harmless  even  if  taken  into  the  Human  System.  Ton  insist  on  eating  medicinal  ingredients  with  your  Own  food  at  every  meui.  Salt  is  a  stomach  tonic  and  worm 
medicine.  Pepper  is  a  powerful  stimulating  tonic.  Mustard  is  a  remedy  for  dyspepsia.  Vinegar  is  a  diuretic.  Yon  eat  these  medicinal  ingredients  almost  with  every  mouthful  of  your 
food,  and  it  is  proven  that  these  condiments  promote  health  and  strength  for  people  and  improve  their  digestion.  ‘‘Internatloual  Stock  Food**  contains  pure  vegstablo  medicinal 
ingredients  that  are  just  as  safe  and  as  necessary  an  addition  to  the  regular  feed  of  your  stock  if  you  desire  to  keep  them  in  the  best  possible  condition.  ‘‘lateruatieaal  Stock  Food*' 
Is  endorsed  by  Every  High  Class  Farm  Paper.  It  purifies  the  blood,  stimulates  and  permanently  strengthens  the  entire  system  So  that  disease  is  prevented  or  cured.  ‘‘lateraetloBal 
6toek  Food**  la  sold  on  a  ‘‘Spot  Cash  Guarantee**  by  Fifty  Thousand  Dealers  threnghont  the  World.  Your  Money  will  be  Promptly  Kefunded  in  Any  ease  of  feilare. 

It  will  make  your  PIge  or  Hogs  grow  Amazingly  and  baa  the  largest  tale  in  the  World  for  caring  ot  preventing  Bog  Disease.  Beware  ef  the  many  Cheap  and  laferier 

Imitations  1  No  Chemist  eaa  separate  ell  the  Different  powdered  Koote,  Herbe,  Barks  and  Seeds  that  «•  sea,  Asiy  Una  elalmlag  to  da  so  Mast  be  ea  Igaoramu  er  FalsUtr, 


$3000.00  STOCK 


IT 


The  Cover 


CONTAINS  183  LARGE  ENGRAVINGS  OP  HORSES.  CATTLE.  SHEEP.  POULTRY.  ETC. 

of  this  Book  is  a  Beautiful  Live  Stock  Picture  •^Prlate4  la  Six  BriUteat  CeUra.  Book  is  6)^  by  9^.  See  engraTinf  fer 
greatly  reduced  design  of  cover.  It  eoet  as  $SOOO  to  have  our  Artiste  and  Kograveri  make  these  life 
Engravings.  This  Book  contains  a  Finely  Illustrated  Teterlaary  Bepartmeat  that  will  Save  Yea  Uaadrede 
ef  Bollarse  It  describes  common  Diseases,  and  tells  how  to  treat  them.  It  also  gives  Description, 
History  and  Illustrations  of  the  Different  Breeds  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats,  Hogs  and  Poultry. 
It  contains  testimonials,  and  Life  Engravings  of  many  very  noted  Animals.  TheKdltor  Of  This  PapAT 
Will  Tell  You  That  You  Ought  To  Have  This  Book  In  Tour  Library  For  Beference. 

$10.00  CABH.  wa  will  aend  yoa.  IF  BOOK  IS  NOT  AS  STATED. 

^Thls  Book  Hailed  Free,  PeetafO  Prepaid,  If  Yen  Write  Da  (latter  or  postal)  and  Aaswer  These  S 

lot.— 5 sao  ThisPapsf.  M«— Haw  Maah  Stock  Hare  Ta«f 


Write  as  today  for  book. 


Largest  Stock  Food  Faetorj  is  the  World. 

Capital  Paid  in,  11,000,000. 

Wa  Oceopy  62,000  Feet  of  Floor  Space. 


loteroaliooal  Stock  Food  Co., 


■nnAPOUB,  Va  ampley  over  300  people  aai  have 
ri  -  .  Hundred,  of  Tboa.and.  Of  Teitimo- 
V.  m.  A.  from  Fermer.  and  Stockmen. 


3FEEDS!^0NECENT 


LNT  IREL.V 

AT  O..P  RISK 


l$26: 


[FROM  FACTORY  TO  CONSUMER^ 

I  50  BUYS  A  BUGGY! 
(with  top  $33.50)1 
I  superior  quality,  style  and  I 
I  durability.  Our  entire  outpuG 
of  two  enormous  fac-  a 
torles  sold  direct  tol 
consumers  only. I 

IPRICES  DEFY] 
fCOMPETITIONi 

We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  Buggies,  Car- 1 
Irlages  and  Harness,  guarantee  everything  we  sell] 
|and  ship  on  approval.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.] 

[SAVE  DEALERS’  PROFITS^ 

KVrite  immediately  for  our  catalog^ue  and  1 
special  inducement,  it  wiU  interest  you. 

[UNION  BUGGY  CO.. 471  Saginaw  St.,  Pontiac,  Mich.' 


70  Pa.’tory  PriceTAD  RlifiR V Than 

ChicagoQueen  '  | 


Retail  Price 


Oenuine  leather  quarter  t«<p.  graded  steel 
springs,  Bailey  loops,  long  distanee  axie.s, 
hickory  wheels,  spring  cushion  and  back, 
all  up.tO'date  features, elegantly  tinished. 
Warranted  2  years.  days  trial.  Send  for 

FREE  CATALOGUE&FACTORY  PRICES 

Lantest  line  Vehicles  and  Harness  in  U.S. 

CONSUMERS  CARRIAGE  Ct  MFG.  CO. 

222  8outh  Ikesplulnes  8t..  tllliCAtIO,  ILL. 


Write 
for 
Catalog 
Today 


SPLIT 
HICKORY 
WINNER  TOP  BUGGY 


Made  of  selected  second  growth  split  hickory 
throughout.  Handsome  and  durable.  This  is 
a  thoroughly  high-grade  vehicle  at  a  low 
price  and  has  heel  braces  on  shafts,  panel 
carpets,  leather  quarter  top,  solid  panel  spring 
back,  open  bottom  spring  cushion,  boot  on  back 
of  body,  high  leather  dash,  storm  apron,  side 
curtains,  oil  and  lead  paint  (choice  of  colors), 
open  hearth  oil-tempered  springs,  Norway  iron 
clips,  bolts  and  forgings  and  a  hundred  other 
points  of  merit.  Guaranteed  for  two  years. 

SENT  ON  30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL. 

Hitch  up  to  It  and  use  It  before  you  decide. 
It  will  pay  anyone  to  borrow  the  money  and  pay 
Interest  on  it  to  take  advantage  of  the  great  saving 
contained  In  this  baggy  bargain.  It  is  an  Investment 
for  years.  Secure  our  large  catalogue,  sent  free  If 
you  write,  describing  this  and  numerous  other 
vehicles  and  harness  at  bargain  prices.  We  lead 
the  world  In  quality,  style  and  price.  Address 

OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO., Station  39,  Cincinnati, 0. 


Cows  barreii-3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 
r?to.  Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


BIG  BARGAINS  IN 

$07  Cn  is  all  th&t  you  have  to  pay  for 
$*ifvUone  of  our  full^rigged  Top 
Buggies.  A)il  tempered  springs;  hne  finish; 
worth  double  the  prire.  We  make 
hartieMM  too.  Write  for  Catalog 
and  liberal  agency  plan. 

KCONOMY  KCOGTOO., 

Box  A  5 G  Clnclnniitli  Otilo* 


BUGGIES 

Writ. 


VEHICLES 


CUSTOM 

MADE 


■anufaetured  at  our  own  Factory.  Bold  dlreel  to  VOL’«  BAYS 
■IDDLEMBB  and  BCPPLY  UOUBE  PKOP1T8. 

You  pay  after  examiaatiou.  GCAKANTEED2 
YKAB8*  Purchasers  cau  become  successful 
Agents  aided  by  our  selling  instructions.  Our^ 

$87.76  Top  Bdkt,  $81.60  Op«B  Buggy,  $I0.19A 
Knaabaut  and  $46.00  Borrey  are  wonderspV 
far  okeapneM.  UAERKSB,  BKPAIBB,  ITC. 

Write  for  Money  Saving  C alalogue.  Address, 

U.S.BugsyACartCo.,  B  727,  Clnolnn»tl,0. 


Best 

Results 

in  feeding  for  milk  are 
obtained  by  adding  some 

Buffalo 

Gluten 

Feed 

to  balance  the  ration. 

Sample  and  booklet 

^*Feed  Your  Stock  for 
Best  Results**' 

Sent  free.  Write  to-day 

Address  Department  T 

THE  GLUCOSE  SUGAR  REFINING  CO., 
The  Rookery,  Chicago,  III. 


k30  YEARS  SELLING  DIRECT 


Large 
I  Catalogue 
FREE 

ISsnd  for  It* 


We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  vehicles 
and  harness  in  the  world  selling  to  con¬ 
sumers  excltisively. 

\VK  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 
butship  anywhere  for 
examination,  guaran* 
teeing  safe  delivery. 

You  are  out  nothing 
i  if  not  satisfied.  We 
I  make  195  styles  of  ye* 

'  hides  and  65  styles  of 
harness. 

Visitors  are  always  wet*  ^ 

come  at  our  Factory.  Ifo.  327— >SurreF«  Price  $78. 

No.  644 — Top  Buggy;  with  ^  in.  Kelly  Rubber  _  As  good  aa  sells  for  $50  more. 

^  Tires.  $53.60.  As  good  as  sells  for  $35  more.  ELKHART  CARRIAOE  &  HARNESS  KEO. ,  CO.  Elkhart, 


k 


DEAL  DIRECT  ^ (T." 


FACTORY 


Don’t  pay  retail  price  for  carriages  or  harness.  Write  for  our  catalogue 
and  learn  about  our  system  of  selling  direct  from  factory  to  customer. 
Two  profits  are  saved  to  you.  Satisfaction  is  guaranteed,  or  you  can  re¬ 
turn  the  purchase  and  we  will  pay  freight  charges  both  ways.  We  have 
the  largest  assortment  of  buggies,  surreys,  pbtetons,  carriages,  and 
other  high  grade  vehicles,  as  well  as  harness  and  horse  accessories, 
in  America.  Write  for  the  catalogue  to-day. 

THE  COLUMUrS  CAKltlAGE  &  1IAKNES8  COMPANY, 

Faolurjr  .nd  Drneral  OlHcv,  COLL'MBl'H,  O.  Y  Write  tO 
We.t.m  Ufllc«  and  Diatribullns  Uoa.e,  ST.  LOl'lS,  HO,  /  nearest  Office. 


THE  BOUNDS  IRON  FENCE 


Bright, 

Active 

Agents 

Wanted 


•ft 


Liberal 

Commissiun  and 

Exclusive 

Territory 


PATENT  APPLIED  FOB 

CASH  PRIZES  TO  AGENTS  MAY  FIRST. 

JEX AA.  iEt .  IStO'u.'tli  CJol'u.xxx'bu.i 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

Attii.etio  Hkxk. — When  you  see  a  lot 
of  smoke  you  may  be  yretty  sure  that 
there  is  some  fire.  For  years  I  have  seen 
it  stated  by  poultry  writers  that  hens 
must  be  kept  hungry,  and  induced  in 
some  way  to  take  lots  of  exercise,  in 
order  to  make  them  lay  well.  One  of  the 
first  lessons  which  1  learned  as  a  result 
of  actual  tests  with  hens,  was  that  a  hen, 
ov  a  thousand  hens,  will  continue  to  lay 
well  and  regularly  for  months  at  a  time 
with  food  constantly  before  them  where 
they  can  go  and  eat  at  will  whenever  ap¬ 
petite  prompts  them  to  do  so.  One  of 
the  first  lessons  I  studied  along  this  line 
was  when  I  took  a  hen  and  placed  her 
in  a  berry  crate,  with  dishes  containing 
different  kinds  of  food  standing  around 
her,  so  that  she  could  put  her  head 
through  the  slats  of  the  crate  and  take 
her  choice  from  the  different  dishes 
whenever  she  felt  inclined  to  eat.  In 
Older  to  make  sure  that  she  need  not 
lack  for  material  with  which  to  produce 
eggs,  a  fresh  egg  was  broken  in  one  of 
the  dishes  every  morning.  Other  dishes 
contained  corn,  wheat,  milk,  water,  etc., 
but  no  green  food.  Under  these  condi¬ 
tions  she  continued  healthy  and  laid  136 
eggs  in  one  continuous  litter,  not  mis¬ 
sing  48  consecutive  hours  during  the 
whole  lime,  and  only  stopping  when  she 
began  to  moult  in  September.  This  nat¬ 
urally  shook  my  faith  in  the  theory  of 
exercise  and  scant  rations.  Later  tests 
with  food  constantly  before  a  thousand 
hens  and  more,  from  the  advent  of 
Spring  weather  until  moulting  time,  con¬ 
firmed  the  teachings  of  this  lesson. 

Egg  Pkouekms. — I  afterwards  learned 
by  dear  experience  that  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  which  will  produce  an  abundance 
of  eggs  in  what  is  generally  called  the 
natural  laying  season,  will  not  do  it 
earlier  in  the  Winter,  when  we  are  most 
anxious  for  eggs.  This  I  have  demon¬ 
strated  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  by  nu¬ 
merous  and  costly  tests,  both  with  sin¬ 
gle  birds,  with  small  flocks,  and  by  the 
thousand  hens  at  once.  We  may  safely 
say  then  that  inducing  hens  to  lay  eggs 
out  of  the  natural  breeding  season  is  an 
entirely  different  problem  from  securing 
eggs  from  April  1  to  moulting  time. 
Give  a  hen  a  liberal  chance  to  select 
suitable  food,  during  this  latter  period, 
and  the  machinery  of  life  will  grind  con¬ 
stantly,  either  in  producing  eggs,  or  in 
an  effort  to  hatch  and  raise  chickens. 
There  is  a  constant  effort  to  reproduce 
her  kind.  How  to  induce  her  to  make 
this  effort  to  reproduce  her  kind  before 
the  arrival  of  this  period  is  the  great 
problem  which  still  confronts  students 
of  this  question.  No  one  seems  yet  to 
have  found  a  rule  which  can  be  followed 
with  unvarying  success.  Giving  her  an 
unlimited  supply  of  food,  including  the 
grains,  seems  certainly  the  way  not  to 
do  it.  This  accounts  for  the  “smoke” 
referred  to  at  the  opening  of  this  article. 
Those  holding  to  that  theory  have  prob¬ 
ably  made  their  studies  and  observations 
during  the  early  Winter,  rather  than  in 
the  natural  laying  season. 

Rksting  Hion.s. — One  of  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  connected  with  this  subject  which  I 
have  frequently  observed  but  never  seen 
mentioned  is  that  in  Winter  a  hen  is  apt 
to  reach  her  maximum  of  weight  and  ap¬ 
petite,  when  she  lays  her  first  egg,  and 
then  suddenly  lose  her  relish  for  food, 
lay  two  or  three  eggs,  and  take  a  rest  of 
10  to  15  days.  Why  this  is  so  1  do  not 
attempt  to  say,  but  the  fact  seems  to  be 
well  established  by  repeated  tests  and 
experiments.  Can  any  of  our  scientific 
friends  throw  any  light  on  this  subject? 

A  Satisfactoky  M^ysu. — The  mixture 
for  a  morning  mash,  spoken  of  on  page 
35,  to  be  fed  in  connection  with  whole 
corn,  is  giving  very  good  satisfaction. 
Since  seeing  what  Mrs.  Crawford’s  hens 
are  doing  for  her  with  a  very  small  al¬ 
lowance  of  animal  food,  we  have  reduced 
the  amount  of  animal  meal  to  10  pounds 
to  each  100  pounds  of  the  mixture,  and 
the  supply  of  skim-milk  has  lately  all 
been  apportioned  to  the  pigs.  1  believe 
this  mixture,  300  pounds  wheat  bran,  400 
pounds  wheat  middlings  (fine),  100 
pounds  gluten,  100  pounds  malt  sprouts, 
and  100  pounds  animal  meal,  fed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  corn  (either  whole  or 
cracked)  can  be  depended  on  to  furnish 
all  the  requirements  of  egg  production. 
Just  the  proportion  of  mash  and  corn 
which  will  give  best  results  in  Winter 
is  not  yet  decided  on.  After  April  1  it 
will  be  safe  to  give  them  a  chance  to 


Death  to  Lice 

D.  J.  LAMBERT 


on  HEfJS  and  CHICKS 
_aww  64-page  Book  FREE. 

J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


The  PRAIRIE  STATES 

KEEP  AT  THE  HEAD)« 
More  made-more  sold- 
more  prizes  won  than 
ALL  OTHERS  combined. 


Send,  for  catalogue-just  out-fin- 
.est^ever  issued., Mention  this  paper 
r  \PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  Co. 

HOMER  CITY  '  Pa.*  U.S.A. 


CORNELL 

HiraJBATORS 

were  g^ood  enough  in  1901  to  win  GOLD 
MEDAL,  HIGHEST  AWARD  at  the  Pan- 
Anietican  Exposition.  In  1903  the  Cornell 
embodies  practical  improvements,  placing 
it  beyond  the  reach  of  its  rivals. 

When  you  want  an  incubator. \)\xy  &  COR¬ 
NELL — you  will  make  no  mi.stake.  If  you 
think  otherwise,  your  money  is  refunded. 

PEEP  O’DAY  Brooders  and  Spe¬ 
cialties  have  .stood  the  test  for  ten  years. 
They  are  now  made  in  the  Cornell  way,  at 
the  Cornell  facUiry.  by  the  Cornell  crew. 

lUchmond.  Va.,  Dec.  X.liOSS. 
Qentiemen  :—I  have  need  incubators  of  va- 
riotis  kinds  since  I8S2,  and  while  1  know 
there  are  other  yood  incubators.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  “  Cornell'’  embodies  more 
good  points  than  any  other  machine.  I  have 
no  reason  to 
regret  my 
choice. 

Yours 
very  truly, 

FRANK 
JENKINS. 


Catalogue 
containing  val¬ 
uable  informa¬ 
tion  to  poultry- 
men,  free,  on 
application  to 

CORNELL  INCUBATOR  MFC.  CO. 

Box  34,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


r^j 

V!M9r^9o'Ir^ 

Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Rlmpleat,  1 
most  durable,  cheapest  first-class  1 
hatcher.  Money  hack  if  not  posl-  1 
vely  as  represented.  Wepay  freight,  1 
ircular  free ;  caUlogue  6c.  1 

Seo.  Ertel  Co.*  Quincy*  Ill.  ^ 

PH 

HELAF 

jn  INCUDATORS 

■  1  1  Hatch  greatest  num- 
1 1#  ber  Btrougest  chicks. 

PH 

^ELAI 

in  brooders 

vl  1  Have  never  been 
equaled. 

Young 

rSS  Chicks  SLV 

CONCI8K  CATALOGUE  FROM 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO., 

Hox  K,  rlauiesburg,  N.  «!.,  U.  .S.  A. 

ODrE.G-iFtr.! 

batches  1733  chicks.  One  woman  2496. 
One  man  2632.  Many  others  do  equally 
well  with  the  PERFECTED  HATCH^ 
ING  SYSTEM.  Beats  incubators.  Book¬ 
let  free.  F.  QRUN DY.  Morrison ville.  Ill. 


!!!*New  Regulator 

the  gure  Hutoh  is  really  auto 
matte  and  direct  acting— greatest 
improvement  of  years  Don’t  pay 
double  price  for  old  sty  le  machines, 
our  book  and  free  trial  offer. 

RE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.. 
Clajr  Center,  Neb.,  or  Columbus,  Ohio. 


r  r,  F  RECUUTIN^- 

OPtnlUrt  tisT 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CD 


SPRINCEIELD 

OHIO. 


PON^T  SET  HENS  ““ 


I  oc.  I  nc.r^p  waj  while  A 
»<>0  Ktcff  .\aluriU  Hen  Incubator  <'ui»(h  iiiit  other  bIx«b 
cqualtj  u  low.  Over  (MX) in  use.  ludUpenKable  toanjone  who 

keeps  a  hen.  Our  Patents  protected  af^nst  infringements.  Agents 
wanted  everywhere,  either  sex,  no  experience  necessary.  Catalogue 
teiUuK all  about  and  25c  F’ormuia  FREE  write  today. 

MATL'UAL  IIKN  INCliKATUB  CO..  BhO.  Coiambuii.  Nebraska. 


INCUBATORS 

From  96  up.  Best  reasonable  priced 
batchers  on  the  market 
Brooders,  94  up.  None  better  at  any 
price.  Fully  warranted.  Catalog  free. 

L.  A.  BANTA,  LIGONIER,  IND. 
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lard*  Pla«  Poaltry. 


RELIABLE 

INCUBATORS  and 
BROODERS. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money 
back.  Send  lOoents  postage  for  great  pouW 
book  just  Issued,  explaining  remark* 
guarantee  under  which  we  sell. 
Beliable  Ineabator  Ai  Brood^rCo#^ 
Box  K*  101  <)alney9  111* 


$  I  <%.80  For 
I  ^  200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 

Perfect  in  oonstructioa  aud 
actiou.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalog  to-day. 

GEO.  H,  STAHL,  Quincy.  HI. 


LIFE  PRODUCERS 

SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS. 

LIFE  PRESERVERS 

SUCCESSFUL  BROODERS. 

about  them  in  our  156  page  catalogue.  Mailed 
]le8  Molnen  Incubator  Co<9 
lowaf  or  Bepts  UO*  Buffalo^  Ns 


THE  GEM 

INCUBATORS  , 

arefltted  with  wonderfully  sensitive  and 
efficient  regulators.  Removable  chick 
tray  and  nursery  .besides  many  other  ear- 
clxutioe  improvenuntM.  They  hatch 
every  good  egg  or  your  money  back. 
One-half  the  price  of  other  makes. 
fC.OOandup.  Brooders  |4.00aii(l  up. 
Write  for  catalogue.  It  is  free. 

J.W. Sauer, Box  23Jrotwood,0. 


Farm  Superintendent 

WANTED 

Highly  qualified  and  capable  man  of 
experience  and  reputation,  with  capital, 
can  acquire  a  lucrative  and  attractive 
position  with  one  of  tlie  best-known 
dairy  farms  doing  a  large  and  prosperous 
business.  Investment  secured  and  inter¬ 
est  guaranteed,  with  division  of  estah- 
li.shed  profits  permitted.  A  splendid  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  right  man. 

OPI’ORTUNITY, 

Care  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AN  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY. 

A  fine  property,  beautifully  located  among  the 
mountains  at  railroad  station.  Orchard  of  2.UU0  trees, 
most  of  them  in  bearing.  Steam  Cider  Mill,  with 
splendid  established  business  and  barrel  factory.  A 
store  with  iirosjierous  customers  and  good  trade;  ak 
tractive  dwelling,  water  piped  fiomaflne  mountain 
spring.  Garden.tenanthouses,  ice  house,  etc.  Lent 
and  fmlt  alone  will  pay  10  per  cent  on  price  asked. 
The  Cider  Plant  alone  will  In  a  few  years  pay  for  the 
whole  Investment,  $16,000. 

Also  I'arms,  Orchards,  etc.,  for  sale. 

ALHKMARIjK  IM.MIGKATION  SOCIKTY, 
Charlottesville,  Va. 


Breeders’  Directory 


FOR  SALE. 

.Jersey  and  Guernsey  Cattle— Young  Cows, 
Heifers,  Calves  of  both  sexes,  and  young  Hulls 
old  enough  for  .service.  JJerksliire  Swine,  all 
ages  and  both  sexes.  For  description,  pedigi-ees 
and  prices  address 

LEWIS  E.  BENEDICT, 

Meadowvale  Farm.  Lutherville,  Md. 


FOR  SALE 


—100  Choice  High-grade  Jersey  or 
Guernsey  Cows,  fresh  or  soon  to  be. 
H.  I.  PIERCK,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Registered  Jersey,  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  iStreet,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


A  Foundation  Herd  of  10  or  20  young  registered 
HOLSTEIN  COWS  Is  offered  at  a  special  price 
by  DKlJ.UURS'r  FARM,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


Holstein-Friesians  o7"he 

best  breeding  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Every 
animal  registered.  WOOPCREST  FAKM,  HlftoU) 


Oakland  Farm  Holstein-Friesians 


For  Sale — A  desirable  farm  in  the  town 

of  Wallingford,  Conn.,  home  of  the  lute  Colonel  Henry 
Hull,  11^  mile  from  post  office,  containing  150  acres, 
suitable  for  dairying  or  fruit;  large  apple  orchard, 
good  house,  new  barn,  with  running  water.  Sold  to¬ 
gether  or  in  part  to  close  estate.  For  particulars  ap¬ 
ply  toIilNUSH.HALL,  Admin.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


OFFICIALLY  TK.STKD, 

Fir.st  Prize  Herd  at  New  York,  Indiana,  Ken¬ 
tucky  State  Fairs,  and  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1902. 
Both  sexes,  all  ages,  for  sale.  Prices  very  reason¬ 
able,  quality  considered. 

T.  A.  MITCHELL,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


Wanted — to  buy  a  well-built  pony,  six 
years  old,  and  weighing  601)  pounds;  a  chestnut  sorrel 
with  white  feet  and  light  mane  and  tall  preferred. 
Must  be  sound  and  well  broken.  In  answering  give 
full  description  and  state  pricedellvered  at  Uidgway, 
Pa.  MOUNTAIN  PARK  SUPPLY  CO.,  Uidgway,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 


— Hitching’s  HoPWater  Greenhouse 
Heater.  100  feet  cast  pipe.  etc. 

O.  M.  PEARL,  Duijlain,  Mich. 


Books  for  Farmers 

No.  30.  WILLIS  K. 


on  Fertilizing,  Faiming, 
and  Gardening.  Catalogue 
KNOX,  Intercourse,  Pa. 


NAMES  OF  FARMERS  WANTED 

The  Valley  Fanner  wants  names  and  addresses  of 
farmers  anywhere  In  the  U.  S.  They  want  to  get  them 
interested  in  their  big  farm  magazine,  which  now  has 
a  circulation  of  overlOO.OOO  copies  and  Is  ackuowledgi  d 
to  be  the  best  farm  paper  In  the  West.  The  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  is  60c.  per  year,  but  If  you  will  send  them 
five  farmers'  names  and  addresses  and  ten  cents  In 
stamps  or  sliver,  they  will  enter  you  as  a  sub.scriber 
fully  paid  for  a  whole  year.  Address 
Valley  Farmer,  89  VVashiiiKtun  St.,  Clileago. 


500  Young  Men  WantedJSK/mSIltaSS; 

Firemen,  Electric  Motormen  and  Conductors.  Experi¬ 
ence  unnecessary.  We  prepare  you  at  homo  in  a  few 
weeks  by  MAIL.  Johnson's  Practical  Hallway  In¬ 
stitute,  Majestic  Building,  Indianapolis,  lud. 


Rucks  only.  25  selected  Cockerels.  Des.  Booklet 
free.  Branch  Valley  Poul.  Yds.,  Telford,  Pa.,  R.D.2 


Doff 

LlfrP« 


PULLETS,  $1  nfS.  $2  EGGS 


4c.  Fine 

■  I  u.i.  Kcas  I.WWW  stock. 

Free  range.  W.  IRISH,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Fnu/k  fnr  Qolo-Whlte  Wyan.,  P.  Rocks  and 
rUWIO  lUI  Oulu  Leghorns.  Stamp.  Eggs,  $1 
for  13.  MBS.  J.  P.  HELLINGS,  Dover,  Del. 

VnilAlP  nUin^Q  Shipped  safely  any  distance 
TUUNu  UnluIxO  Try  them  instead  of  eggs  foi 
hatching.  VUleview Poultry  Farm  Co.,  Salem,  N.Y. 

Ro.se-comb  Buff  IjCghorns, Ilosiveomb 
I  or  vQIO  Brown  Leghorns,  White  Guineas. 
Eggs  for  hatching  from  the  above  stock  and  Silver 
Wyandottes.  A.  S.  BEEKMAN, South  Branch,  N.  J. 

nnPlfCDCI  O— Choice  W.  Wyan.,  P.  Hocks, 
UUIllVbnCLv  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Leghorns, 
from  prize-winning  stock.  28  varieties  of  land  anu 
waterfowls.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Big  catalogue 
froe.  PINE  TREE  FARM,  Box  T,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 

Wb.  Wvan.  Superior  laying  strain.  Eggs  from  se¬ 
lected  stock.  $1  IP  silting.  E.  A. Page,  Palmyra.  N.J. 

HOUDANS 

Our  stock  direct  from  the  greatest  breeder  In  France. 
Circular.  D.  E.  HCWaTT,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
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varieties.  Any  amount  Poultry.  Eggs,  Pigeons 
and  Hares.  Guide  desc.  60-page  book,  lUc. 

J.  A.  BERGKY,  Box  3,  Telford,  Pa. 


FOR  NOTHING. 


We  bftv«  paid  tbAt  sum  severkl  tlmcR  ■ 
for'ieiB  ioforiDfttioD  than  If  oontAloed  In  our  grasd  I 
MW  book,  **2/010  to  Make  Money  with  Foultry  ana  I 
Ineudators.**  Bill  Inobee,  lOdpwges.  Itb&sVJl 
•pecUl  cbeptore  by  the  beat  experts  In  the  country  I 
•overing  the  entire  poultry  aubjecL  Over  300  lllua- 1 
ftrwtlonj  and  photographic  views  of  the  Largeet  and  I 
Mo$t  ifueeeeeful  Poultry  PtanU  In  this  and  other  I 
countries.  Tells  about  the  CYPHERS  INCUBA¬ 
TORS.  It  will  be  tent  FllKK  POSTPAID  for  the 
next  SO  daye  to  all  who  mention  this  paper  In  writing. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR.  COMPANY. 

Buffalo, N.Y.  CblCNKOiilt*  Ytfrk,Na T* 


Address  nearest  offlos. 


I—  *  I  p  Purebied  uevon  Calve* 

r  A\  k  EL  at  reasonable  prices. 

B.  J.  WIGHTMAN,  West  Eaton,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

for  sale.  Dropjied  April  II,  1901 ;  November  22  and  2t. 
and  December  23,  1902. 

J.  H.  HU.NTER,  Valley  Falls,  N.  \  . 
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Choice  Aberdeen-Angus  Bulls  for  sale.  Price, 
right.  W.  II.  RINK.  Jennerslowii.  Pa. 


The  high  quality  and  low 
prices  of  my 

PERCHERON 
and  FRENCH 

Coach  Stallions 

and  MAKES,  and  im¬ 
ported  B  E  R  K  S  H  I K  K 
HOGS  will  surprise  you. 
Write  or  come  to  see 
them.  KLWOODAKIN, 
Scipio,  N.  Y. 


JACKS  FOR  SALE. 

150  Jacks,  Jennets  and  Mules  now  ready  for  the 
Fall  trade.  Some  bargains.  Address 

BAKER’S  JACK  FARM,  Lawrence,  Iml. 


Chester  Whites" 


I  Q  Hatching  Eggs,  75c.;  26  for  $1.25;  Buff  Rocks,  Buff 
I  0  Legs,  and  R.  C.  K.  I.  Reds.  From  exhibition  Fuff 
R.,  $1.25  &  $2  for  13.  J.  H.  Hellerman,  Doylestown,  Pa 

MEADOWVALE  FARM 

Plymouth  Rocks,  Single-Comb  White  Leghorn.s 
and  Pekin  Ducks.  Eggs  and  stock  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  Address 

LEWIS  E.  BENEDICT,  Lutherville,  Md. 

Do  You  Want  “Barred  Rock”  Layers? 

Bred  for  eggs  for  10  years.  135  hens  averaged  198 
eggs  a  year.  Eggs,  $2  for  13;  $5  for  40;  $10  for  100.  In¬ 
cubator  eggs,  for  100;  $10  for  ‘200. 

J.  W.  PARKS,  BoxK,  Altoona,  Pa. 

Eggs  that  Hatch  at  Cut  Prices 

•Distance  no  objection.  We  pack  in  cotton  batting, 
which  prevents  jar  and  chill.  B.  Rocks,  W.  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  B.  l.eghorns.  MT.  BLANCO  i^OULTRY 
FARM,  Mt.  Blanco,  O.  _ 

Bronze  and  Bronze  .x  Wild  Turkey, $3  py: 
bUUw  doz.;  Wh.  Wyaiidolte,  Barred  P.  Rock.,$l. 
Stock  large,  vigorous,  proliHc.  Utility  and  fancy. 
Keg.  Duroc-Jersey  Pigs,  $5  up.  Italian  Bees,  $4  up. 

GEORGE  ENTY,  Templeton,  Pa. 


Pigs,  hogs  and  bred  sows  for 
sale.  WILLW.  FISHER,  Watervliel,  Mich. 

IMPROVED  L4BCE  YORKSHIRES  S’r:" 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  iumorted  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester, Mich 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  BerKshircs  and  C.  Whiles. 


8  wkB.  to  0  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  if  not 
satisfactory;  wo  refund  the  money. 


HAMILTON  &  CO..  Rosenvlck,  Chester  Co.,  P* 


CHD  CAI  Recorded  Largo  English 

rUll  wAbll  Berkshire  Boars,  ready  for  serv¬ 
ice.  Write  your  wants  or  come. 

K.  K.  UAI>L,  Stanley,  N.  Y.,R.  F.  D.  1- 

For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 

bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  W Is. 

CrAiifs  Piinc~^bayed  Females.  Circulars.  SI DAS 
vUllIC  I  ups  DECKER,  South  Montro.se,  Pa. 


PRESENT  BARGAINS 


in  Pui'ebred  Scotch  Col- 

_  _ lie  Pups.  Bitch  pups. 

85;  dog  pups,  $7  to  $10.  First  come.  Hrst  ser  ved.  They 
won't  last  long.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Maullus,  N.  V. 

AMiite  Plymouth  Rock  Egg.s  for  Hatch 

ing;  13  for  .50c.  ,1.  M.  Thorniley,  Marietta,  Ohio. 

CO  OC  bdtehing  from  choice  matings  of  Barred 
bUbw  F.  Rocks  artd  White  Wy<andottes.  $2  per 
sitting;  three  sittings,  $5.  WOOJ1CKE8T  FARM. 
Rlfton,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 

—Best  Barred  and  Plymouth  Rock 

_ '  Eggs  for  hatching.  Matirrgs  front 

Shoemaker  artd  Heller  strains.  Free  range  and 
fertile  eggs;  75  per  cent  guaranteed.  Prices  low. 

E.  W.  JENKINS,  Dover,  Del. 

rppQ  15, $1;  40, $2.  Buff,  Wh., Barred  Rooks;  Bitff, 
LuUu  Wb.,  Br.Ijeghotns;  Buff,  Wh., Golden  Wyan.; 
Black  Langshans,  Buff  Cochins, Lt.  Brahmas,  Minor- 
cas,  Hambitrgs.  Cat.  H.  K.  Mohr, Quakerlown,  1  a. 

^  — Rhode  Islattd  Reds  Light  Bralntias, 

Bairtd  Rocks.  Hardy,  prolilie, 
pure  stock,  itred  on  separate  farms  for  eggs  to  haUdi 
It  (i  cents  each.  Write  to  WALTER  SHEItMAN, 
;5  Boulevard,  Middletown,  R.  I. 

1^^  ^  C— Single-Comb  White  Leghorn,  tire  egg- 
CvlAJi-J  j,rodu<ter;  Partridge  Wyarrdotte,  lor 
broiler  artd  roaster.  Pit tsiurrg  and  Clevelattd  winners. 
Eggs  frottt  above  Leghorns,  1.5  eggs.  $2;  30  eggs, 

100  eggs.  $10.  Partridge  Wyandotte  Eggs,  15  eggs.  »•>. 
Above  stock  are  winners  artd  bred  from  winners,  t  or- 
respoudeuce  solicited. 

J.  W.  WARWICK,  Washingtorr,  Pa. 


ARROW  BRAND  Keiidy  KoohnST 

can  be  laid  on 
top  of  old 
shittgles  with¬ 
out  tear  ing  off 
the  old  roof. 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO. 

1 30  Water  St.,  New  York.  samples.  , 
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hHlani'c  llieif  own  ration  by  kcepins 
both  where  they  can  help  tliemselves  at 
Itlcasure.  As  proof  that  they  are  entire¬ 
ly  different  in  nutrients  supplied,  a  flock 
will  cat  all  the  mash  they  want,  with 
plenty  still  left  in  the  trough,  and  still 
be  greedy  for  a  feed  of  corn.  The  Deacon 
rather  doubted  this.  As  we  were  inspect¬ 
ing  the  troughs  this  morning,  an  hour 
after  the  mash  was  distributed,  we  found 
a  number  of  houses  in  which  there  was 
still  left  a  good  supply  of  the  wet  feed 
in  the  trough.  They  had  eaten  all  they 
cared  to,  and  had  a  surplus  of  the  nutri¬ 
ents  which  predominated  therein. 

“Now  watch,”  said  1  to  the  Deacon,  as 
1  opened  the  corn  box  and  scattei’ed 
some  corn  on  the  floor.  Every  hen  in 
every  case  was  on  the  alert  at  once,  and 
eager  for  corn. 

“Oh!”  said  the  Deacon,  “that  is  be¬ 
cause  hens  like  corn  better  than  other 
food.” 

“Beg  pardon,”  said  1,  “it  is  because 
the  system  craves  for  a  supply  of  the 
carbonaceous  matter  which  the  corn 
supplies.” 

“How  can  you  prove  that?” 

“By  feeding  corn  alone  until  they  will 
be  just  as  eager  to  leave  the  corn  and 
rush  after  the  nitrogenous  matter  in  the 
mash.  I  have  often  fed  a  mash  contain¬ 
ing  an  excess  of  carbonaceous  matter, 
when  a  quart  of  corn  would  lie  on  the 
floor  untouched  for  a  week  at  a  time.” 

While  it  is  true  that  with  both  corn 
and  this  nitrogenous  mixture  kept  con¬ 
stantly  within  reach,  you  can  depend  on 
a  good  egg  yield  in  Spring  and  Summer, 
1  have  noticed  a  good  many  indications 
that  better  results,  both  as  to  general 
lualth  and  egg  production,  can  be  se¬ 
cured  by  stopping  just  a  little  short  of 
a  full  supply  for  the  appetite.  From 
March  1  to  November  1  last  year  we 
aimed  to  give  our  hens  all  the  balanced 
ration  whicb  they  would  eat  twice  a  day. 
A  number  of  hens  soon  learned  to  come 
and  meet  the  wagon  as  soon  as  feeding 
was  commenced,  and  the  flock  in  the 
first  house  usually  had  help  from  their 
neighbors  at  meal  time,  with  the  result 
that  their  trough  would  always  be  clean¬ 
ed  out  perfectly  each  time.  It  was  no¬ 
ticeable  all  Summer  that  this  flock  laid 
rather  more  eggs  than  other  flocks  which 
often  had  feed  left  in  the  trough  for 
some  time  after  it  was  distributed. 

O.  W.  MAPES. 


PLAN  FOR  A  DAIRY  HOUSE. 

I  want  a  i)lan  for  milk  and  butter  house 
for  25  cows.  Good  brick  costs  $8  per 
1,01)11.  lumber  flooring  $1..50  per  100  feet, 
.'hiding  $1.10,  framing  41  cents  to  $1.20.  Sand 
and  stone  are  plentiful  and  near.  1  want 
something  for  service,  not  to  look  at.  Ex¬ 
pense  is  lio  item  if  it  will  justify  the  outlay. 

RKADEK. 

This  building  can  be  built  one  story, 
of  brick  with  a  cement  floor,  and  have 
at  the  outset  a  fireproof  building.  A 
ceiling  placed  across  from  the  eave- 
plates  will  aid  materially  in  maintain¬ 
ing  a  lower  temperature  during  the  hot 
weather;  18x25  feet  will  furnish  room 
enough,  although  more  or  less  will  per¬ 
haps  better  suit  the  builder.  It  will  ac¬ 
commodate  separator,  butter  worker, 
cream  vats,  churn  and  Pasteurizer,  aera¬ 
tor  and  cooler,  also  two  small  rooms,  one 
for  boiler  and  engine,  tbe  other  for 
washing,  testing  milk,  and  such  work 
that  would  be  better  done  away  from 
cream  and  butter.  I  should  prefer  steam 
power,  because  we  can  thus  obtain  hot 
water  and  dry  steam  for  sterilizing  with¬ 
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out  extra  equi])ment  or  cost.  Put  in  a 
cement  floor  over  the  entire  surface,  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  gutter  and  some  good  out¬ 
side  drainage.  Using  glazed  tile  for  a 
wainscot  will  add  to  the  beauty  and  fin¬ 
ish,  and  somewhat  to  the  cost.  If  brick 
is  used  at  $8  per  1,000  the  cost  laid  will 
be  from  to  $15  per  1,000.  1  am  reli¬ 
ably  informed  that  a  wall  of  cement, 
sand  and  stone  of  equal  strength  and 
sustaining  pow'er,  with  an  air  chamber, 
and  these  two  wails  held  firmly  by  iron 
ties,  can  be  built  cheaper  than  a  brick 
wall.  The  cut  shows  a  ground  plan.  The 
location  of  the  equijmieut  may  be 
'■hanged.  No  opening  is  provided  be¬ 
tween  butter  room  and  the  boiler  room. 
The  passage  is  through  the  wash  room, 
which  will  obviate  dust  from  coal.  The 
main  shaft  will  be  suspended  and  belt¬ 
ing  may  be  carried  eitber  way.  lls(‘ 
window  space  enough  to  provide  plenty 
of  light. 


Dr.  He.ss’  Stock  Food  given  twice  a  day,  in  tablespoon  doses,  makes  a  horse  fit  for  any  task,  and  willing  at  any 
work.  It  improves  tbe  coat,  purifies  the  blood,  removes  dropsical  swellings  and  .stocking  of  the  legs,  prevents 
cracketl  or  greased  heel,  cures  distemper,  indigestion,  constipation,  worms  and  .scratches,  and  is  a  tonic  to  the 
organs  of  reproduction.  Dr.  Ile.ss’  Stock  Food  is  e.specially  valuable  for  mares  in  foal  and  for  growing  colts — as 
well  as  for  fattening  horses  for  market.  It  is  easy  to  grow  a  hand.some  animal  from  a  very  unpromising  colt,  if 
Dr.  TIe.ss’  Stock  F'ood  is  given  regularly,  from  the  first  year  on.  Dr.  He.ss’  Healing  Powder  cures  galls,  cuts, 
burns,  and  open  wounds  of  every  descrijition.  Four  ounce  package  by  mail  25c. 

Dr,  Hess*  Stock  Food 


In  every  package  of  Dr.  Hess’ 

Stock  Food  Ls  a  little  yellow 
card  entitling  the  purchaser 
to  free  pre.scription  for  his 
stock  by  Dr.  Hess. 

DR.  HESS’ 

Great  Stock  Book 

on  disea.ses  of  animals  and 
poultry,  the  only  complete 
treat ise  for  popular  use,  <!on- 
suUed  and  recommended  by 
prominent  veterinarians,  will  be 
se7il  free,  postpaid,  if  yon  write 
what  stock  you  liave;  wliat  stock- 
food,  you  have  used;  and  mention 
thi.s  i)aper. 

('.  M.  McCi.ain,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  .le- 
roineville,  O., says;— ‘‘It  is  the  most  <;ompre- 
henslve  work  for  farmers  I  liave  ever  seen." 

It.  II.  Dayman,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  I, attas- 
bnrg,  ()..  says:— " I n  my  practice  I  often  follow 
suggestions  given  in  your  Veterinary  Work." 

WoalRoinake  Dr.  Hess'  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a,  Dr.  Hess’ 
Healing  Powder  amt  Instant  I.ouse  Ki-Iler.  Address 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK. 
Ashland,  Ohio. 


is  a  scientific  compound  for  liorscs,  cattie,  hogs  and  sheep;  endor.sed 
by  medical  and  veterinary  collegcsand  prescribed  by  leading  veteri¬ 
narians  ever.ywliere.  If  tlic  medical  dud  veterinary  colleges 
know  of  nothing  better,  it  mu.st  be  good.  Dr.  Hess  is  a  graduate 
of  lioth  these  Schools  of  Medicine,  and  his  pre.scriptions 

and  works  are  recognized 
as  standard  li.v  tlio  pro¬ 
fession.  No  unpro¬ 
fessional  mamifac- 
t.iirer  can  equal 
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Dr.  Hess’  Stock  Food  is  sold  on  a. 
written  guarantee,  in  100  pound 
sacks,  $5-00:  smaller  packajfes  at  a. 
slight  advance.  Fed  in  a  small  dose. 


400,000  Farmers 

Scattered  all  over  the  World 


are 


finding 


a 


De  Laval  Cream  Separator 

the  best  investment 
they  ever  made  in  dairying. 

A  f  ight  not  this  be  true  with  you  too  ? 

Let  the  nearest  local  agent  bring  you  a 
machine  to  see  and  try  for  yourself. 

That  is  his  business.  This  will  cost  you 
nothing.  It  may  save  you  a  great  deal. 

If  you  don’t  know  the  agent  send  for  his 
name  and  address — and  a  catalogue. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


General  Offices ; 


827  YOUVILLE  Sq.  , 
MONTREAL. 


1213  Filbert  Street 

PHILADELPHIA. 


74  CORTLANDT  STREET,  *  ’’’’  York  Street, 

TORONTO. 


217-221  Drumm  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


NEW  YORK. 


248  McDermot  Avenue, 
WINNIPEG. 


IF  IT’S  THE  BEST,  KEEP  IT. 

If  not  send  it  back.  Wc  ship  out  all  our  QUAKER  CITY  GRINDING  KILLS  onthose 
terms.  You  will  know  when  you  have  once  tried  it.  Look  atthecut.  See  the  double  hopper. 
One  crushes  and  grinds  car  corn  and  the  other  mixes  In  the  oats,  barley,  rye,  wheat,  etc., Just 
asyouwantit.  ihtecial  burrs  for  sitecial  uses.  Huvking  attucliiiiciit  extra  when  ordered. 
.Uukon  tho  fliicHt  oorn  iiieiil  for  table  unc.  Itall  ItearlngH  make  these 
casyrunners.  Sold  under  a  positive  guarantee.  Send  for  36th  Annual  Catalog.  Mailedfree. 
We  handle  all  standard  makes  of  farm  implements.  Get  our  jtrices  on  what  you  want. 

A.  W.  STRAUB  &  CO.,  3737  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO.,  Canal  and  Randolph  Streets,  Chicago. 


ImprovedMa^reSpreader 

This  is  the  only  machine  made  that  will  spread  evenly  and  perfectly  all  kinds  of  manure,  wood 
ashes,  salt,  lime,  etc.  Tears  apart,  makes  fine  and  distribute 
evenlytho  hardest  caked  and  coarsest  manure,  no  matter  howfu 
of  straw,  corn  stalks,  etc.  Machine  is  greatly  im- 
nroved  for  1903.  The  driver  docs  not  have  to  leave 
the  seat  from  the  time  he  leaves  the  manure  heap  un¬ 
til  he  get<il>ack  again.  Send  for  latest  catalog  describing  alHin- 
provcincnts  and  telling  “Howto  Grow  Big  Crops.*'  Mailed  free, 

I  ^  Kemembcrthat  the  only  original  and  genuine  Kemp  Manure 
I  Spreader  is  made  by  us  and  the  patents  thereon  have  been 
fully  sustained  by  a  recent  decision  of  the  United  States 
I  Ciicuit  Court. 

Kemp  <8.  Burpee  Mfg^  Co.,  Box  38i  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Throwing 

n,  n  ® 

^  “lUtter 

&  Aw^y 

- 

by  tbe  old 

method  of  BkimminR 
milk  is  rank  folly.  With  a 
National  CVenni  Keparator 
you  ean  save  80  per  cent,  of  the 
butter-fat  you  are  now  throwing 
away.  It  separates  both  warm  and 
cold  milk,  light  or  heavy  cream  and 
skims  practically  clean.  We  send  it 

Free  for  I O  Days 

trial.  Let  you  test  it— see  for  your¬ 
self  the  saving  it  makes.  If  not 
satisfactory,  send  it  liack— we 
pay  all  costs.  Catalogue  free. 

N.tlonat  Dairy  .tIachinrCo. , 

Newark  8. 


Perfect  Butter 

— the  kind  which  brings  the  highest 
price  in  any  market  can  only  be  made 
-  from  perfect  milk.  All  bad  odors 
Sand  flavors  of  animal,  feed  or 
stable  must  be  removed, 

THE  PERFECTION 

Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator 

will  do  it  quickly,  chenply  and  pcriectly.  Made  la  varh 
>u»Bliea  from  1  to  200  rows  Send  for  pricea  and  free  circulars. 

I..  R.  LEWIS,  Matifr.,  Box  12  .  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Pat.  May  21, 1901. 


THE  ARRAS 

Cream  Extractor 

The  leading  Cream  Jfixtractor 
on  the  market  because  milk  and 
water  are  not  mixed.  You  al¬ 
ways  have  pure,  sweet  milk  for 
house  use  and  not  diluted  for 
feeding.  The  most  convenient 
extractor  made  for  handling 
your  milk  In  Winter  as  well  as 
in  Summer.  It  saves  all  can 
lifting,  skimming  and  washing 
of  crocks.  It  is  easily  kept 
clean.  Write  for  descriptive 
catalogue  and  special  introduc¬ 
tory  prices  to  THK  ARRAS 
CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Bluffton, Ohio. 


CREAM  EXTRACTOR 


FREE 


This  is  a  genuine 
offer  made  to  introduce  the  Peoples 
Cream  Extractor  in  every  neighbor- 
bood.  It  is  the  best  and  simplest  in 
^he  world.  We  ask  that  you  show  it  to 
your  neighbors  who  have  cows.  Send 
your  name  and  the  name  of  the  near¬ 
est  freight  office.  Address 

PEOPLES  SUPPLY  CO,, 

Dept.  86.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Incopt  Dacic  ^^husc  mure  trouble  to  the  farmer 
llloCwl  reals  and  more  disease  to  his  live  stock 
than  anything  else.  No  matter  whether  it  is  Cattle, 
llogs,  Sheep,  Poultry,  Horses,  Dogs, 

CHLORO  NAPHTHOLEUM  DIP 


will  kill  tliera.  Tho  oil  in  it  heais  sores,  fuukes  tho 
aide  lieallhy  and  tho  hair  soft  and  glossy.  Doing 
;hls  It  prevents  all  forms  of  disease  caused  by  germs 
xud  parasites. 

One  gallon  costs  $1.50.  Buy  the  genuine, 
it  is  alw:iy.s  s;ire,  safe  and  successful. 

Booklet  on  request. 

WEST  DI.SIM'ECTIM;  COMI  AM, 

4  Ea.st  .591  li  ."Street,  New  York. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  J2.04, 
equal  to  Ss.  6d.,  or  8^4  marks,  or  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  la 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
■will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupt.s 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
Is  for,  should  appear  In  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  In  money  order,  express 
erder,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street.  New  York. 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  7,  1903. 

Who  w^as  responsible  for  the  cut  in  the  bill  provid¬ 
ing  a  suitable  house  for  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture?  Congressman  Cannon  of  Illinois 
seems  to  bs  the  culprit.  Some  of  these  agricultural 
cannons  seem  to  kick  back  at  their  friends  harder 
than  they  drive  their  charge  at  the  enemy! 

a 

Some  weeks  ago  we  referred  to  the  new  method  of 
making  the  lime-sulphur  wash  for  spraying  without 
boiling.  A  surprising  number  of  readers  have  asked 
how  to  make  this  wash.  Prof.  Lowe  tells  us  on  first 
page.  We  must  remember  that  this  wash  is  as  yet 
only  an  experiment  m  the  East.  We  have  great  hopes 
for  it,  but  let  us  all  remember  that  it  is  still  on  trial 
— not  fully  tested. 

* 

What  is  corn-wheat?  Western  readers  send  us 
clippings  from  the  daily  papers  highly  praising  a  so- 
called  “new  grain.”  Some  “authorities”  will  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  it  is  a  cross  between  wheat  and 
corn.  It  seems  that  this  is  one  of  the  macaroni 
wheats  brought  to  this  country  from  Europe  in  the 
hope  of  developing  macaroni  manufacture  here.  This 
wheat  has  grains  half  an  inch  long  and  has  very  long 
beards. 

* 

We  want  experience  from  all  who  have  used  the 
lime-sulphur-salt  mixture  for  spraying. 

What  did  you  use  it  for? 

How  did  you  make  it? 

What  results  did  you  obtain  with  it  in  fighting  the 
diseases  for  which  Bordeaux  Mixture  is  used? 

Sulphate  of  copper  is  going  up  in  price.  If  lime  and 
sulphur  will  take  its  place  for  any  purpose  we  should 
know  it  at  once.  The  scientific  men  will  tell  us  what 
ought  to  be.  We  want  you  to  tell  us  what  is! 

• 

Tub  politicians  usually  carry  an  ax  in  their  coat- 
lail  pockets  all  ready  for  grinding.  When  they  come 
before  a  body  of  farmers  such  men  are  likely  to  refer 
to  their  auditors  as  “the  salt  of  the  earth.”  The  farm¬ 
ers  are  getting  so  that  they  understand  this  “salt” 
business  pretty  well.  They  do  not  purpose  to  be  salt¬ 
ed  down  in  the  political  pork  barrel,  where  the  poli¬ 
ticians  can  come  when  they  need  help  and  cut  out  a 
big  chunk  of  votes  and  then  put  the  cover  back!  They 
may  have  been  “fresh”  enough  at  one  time  to  permit 
this  salting,  but  that  is  passing  away.  The  farmer  is 
coming  to  understand  just  what  he  wants.  He  is  get¬ 
ting  out  of  the  political  pork  barrel,  and  getting  ready 
to  put  the  politicians  into  it! 

* 

Ne-AULY  60  years  ago  the  Yates  County  (N.  Y.) 
Farmers’  Club  passed  a  resolution  calling  for  cheaper 
freight  rates  between  Buffalo  and  Albany.  The 
Genesee  Farmer  made  these  pertinent  remarks; 

If  every  town  west  of  Utica  had  an  efllcient  farmers’ 
club  to  petition  the  law-making  power,  the  object  could 
be  obtained  at  once.  But  so  long  as  the  tillers  of  the  soil 
will  not  act  together,  nor  associate  to  advance  their  com¬ 
mon  interests,  they  can  expect  nothing  truly  beneficial 
and  important  from  the  isolated  efforts  of  a  few  public- 
spirited  farmers.  Tlie  whole  framework  of  civilized  so¬ 
ciety  with  all  its  advantages  is  but  a  system  of  organiza¬ 
tion— of  united  efforts  to  accomplish  certain  purposes. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  the  advice  to  “get 
together”  for  mutual  protection  is  new.  It  is  as  old 
as  the  hilLs — and  also  as  sound  and  true.  During  the 
past  60  years  some  advance  has  been  made  in  organiz¬ 
ing  farmers,  yet  when  we  consider  what  they  need  as 
a  class  and  what  they  have  really  obtained,  we  can 


readily  see  what  a  complete  organization  would  mean. 
It  is  true  now  as  it  was  60  years  ago  that  “a  few  pub¬ 
lic-spirited  farmers”  must  do  most  of  the  work  in  se¬ 
curing  the  rights  which  belong  to  agriculture — per¬ 
haps  in  the  end  to  be  accused  of  doing  their  work  for 
unworthy  motives.  Still,  we  are  more  hopeful  than 
ever,  for  slowly  powerful  though  unseen  influences 
are  at  work.  We  must  wait  for  tjnncth  which,  if  it  is 
to  be  healthy,  must  be  slow.  But  keep  the  idea 
growing! 

♦ 

Some  of  the  true  stories  of  farm  experiences  on 
the  light  sandy  soils  of  Long  Island  and  South  Jersey 
would  read  like  fairy  tales  if  w'e  were  to  put  them  in 
print.  We  know  of  one  young  man  who,  15  years 
ago,  worked  out  as  a  hired  man.  Three  years  ago  he 
bought  a  poor  farm  for  $2,600.  The  first  year  his  gross 
sales  were  over  $3,000  and  have  reached  that  amount 
every  year  since!  This  is  in  a  section  where  farm¬ 
ers  use  a  ton  or  more  per  acre  of  high-grade  fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  pay  little  attention  to  the  natural 
plant  food  in  the  soil  but  feed  their  crops  a  large 
surplus  of  soluble  food.  We  hesitate  to  tell  these 
true  stories  of  remarkable  success.  Why?  Because, 
in  spite  of  all  we  can  say,  there  are  some  readers  who 
will  not  comprehend  the  real  keynote  of  this  success. 
They  wull  persist  in  crediting  it  to  the  fertilizer,  the 
seed  or  the  machinery  when  it  is  the  man — or  rather 
that  quality  in  the  man,  which  comes  out  of  the  fire, 
when  courage,  hope,  endurance  and  skill  are  tested. 

The  trustees  of  Cornell  University  have  elected 
Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  Director  of  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  His  duties  will  begin  next  June,  when  Prof. 
Robei’ts  retires.  We  believe  that  Prof.  Bailey  is  just 
the  man  for  the  place.  We  accept  this  action  on  the 
part  of  the  trustees  as  evidence  that  they  intend  to 
place  the  college  where  it  belongs.  No  fair-minded 
man  can  talk  with  the  Cornell  authorities,  or  listen 
to  their  plans  for  agricultural  education  without  feel¬ 
ing  that  they  are  building  upon  broad  and  deep  foun¬ 
dations,  and  that  they  are  sincerely  in  earnest.  Were 
this  not  so  The  R.  N.-Y.  would  not  waste  a  line  of 
space  on  the  college,  nor  would  it  receive  the  support 
of  every  farm  organization  in  the  State.  In  another 
way  the  election  of  Prof.  Bailey  should  encourage  the 
farmers  who  feel  the  need  of  agricultural  education. 
It  is  no  secret  that  when  The  R.  N.-Y.  nominated  him 
he  did  not  want  to  take  the  position.  It  was  only 
when  hundreds  of  sti’ong  letters  from  earnest  and  re¬ 
sponsible  men  came  pouring  in  that  he  realized  the 
demand  and  felt  that  it  was  his  duty  to  accept.  It  was 
the  rale  with  the  im^tane  atainp  that  won  in  this  case, 
and  now,  in  the  larger  matter  of  influencing  Governor 
and  Legislature  to  give  the  Agricultural  College  the 
help  which  it  deserves  and  needs  we  must  again  use 
the  postage  stamp.  From  the  very  first  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  insisted  that  this  must  be  a  movement  of  the 
farmers  for  the  farmers.  It  must  not  be  headed  by 
politicians  but  must  represent  a  solid  uprising  of  a 
deserving  class  for  the  educational  privileges  that  be¬ 
long  to  them.  The  farmer’s  honest  and  effective 
weapon  is  the  postage  stamp.  We  continue  to  urge 
every  farmer  in  New  York  State  to  write  to  Governor 
Odell  and  to  local  representatives  and  senators,  urg¬ 
ing  them  to  support  tlie  bill  for  a  college  appropria¬ 
tion.  We  shall  stick  to  this  proposition  like  a  bull¬ 
dog  until  the  victory  is  won.  Lick  a  stamp  for  the 
education  of  the  fanner! 

m 

CoMHAiiE  the  seed  and  nursery  catalogues  of  to-day 
with  those  of  10,  15  or  20  years  ago  if  you  wish  to  take 
a  hopeful  view  of  one  feature  of  the  business.  The 
direct  engraving  from  photographs  is  partly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  great  improvement.  The  fierce  exaggera¬ 
tions  which  once  made  these  catalogues  look  like  cir¬ 
cus  posters  are  now  merely  laughed  at  by  sensible 
people.  The  true  and  modest  pictures  from  real  life 
are  far  more  effective  than  the  caricatures  which  were 
formerly  thought  necessary.  There  are  a  few  seeds¬ 
men  who  still  think  it  wise  to  print  the  old  pictures 
and  tell  the  gray-haired  old  fairy  tales  about  so-called 
“novelties.”  They  are  few,  however,  and  their  stories 
grow  smaller  each  year.  We  suppose  there  will  al¬ 
ways  be  a  number  of  otherwise  sensible  people  who 
will  buy  tree  “powders”  and  “paints,”  “gold  bricks,” 
wonderful  ‘new”  seeds  and  similar  contrivances  for 
lifting  a  dollar  out  of  the  pocket  of  a  curious  man. 
We  are  glad  to  say  that  the  seedsmen’s  catalogues 
contain  less  of  this  gilded  bait  than  ever  before.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  done  its  full  share  in  bringing  about  this 
reform.  For  years  E.  S.  Carman  hammered  persist¬ 
ently  at  the  humbugs  and  extravagant  stories.  At 
first  the  hammer  slipped  on  them,  but  by  fearlessly 
pounding  away  he  finally  drove  many  of  them  out  of 
sight.  That  experience  has  encouraged  us  to  keep  the 
hammer  swinging,  for  every  honest  blow  tells  whether 
the  result  is  manifest  at  once  or  not.  It  must  not  be 
thought  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  discourages  the  testing  of 


new  seeds  or  plants.  We  favor  it,  but  we  caution  all 
readeis  to  go  slowly  with  new  sorts — to  buy  in  small 
quantities  with  the  understanding  that  if  the  new 
candidates  prove  a  complete  failure  they  will  make 
no  serious  complaint.  Even  the  old  varieties  “intro¬ 
duced”  under  new  names  and  with  ridiculous  state¬ 
ments  have  not  been  an  unmixed  evil,  for  those  very 
absurd  stories  have  induced  farmers  to  try  the  seed 
who  would  not  have  noticed  a  plain  statement  of  the 
facts.  Try  the  “novelties”  by  all  means,  but  try  tlicni 
at  your  own  risk.  Do  not  accept  the  introducer's 
state.ment  as  a  chapter  out  of  the  Gospel.  Hp  may 
have  the  facts  to  back  every  word  he  says,  and  yet 
the  “new  one”  may  not  suit  your  conditions  at  all! 

♦ 

Sevekai.  readers  want  to  know  why  we  are  so  op¬ 
posed  to  the  use  of  wood  ashes.  We  are  not  opposed. 
If  we  were  sure  of  buying  a  jiure  unleached  wood  ash 
at  a  fair  figure  we  should  consider  it  a  good  bargain, 
Are  we  sure?  We  can  make  a  mixture  of  iron  slag, 
lime,  carbonate  of  potash  and  sifted  coal  ashes  that 
will  give  more  plant  food  than  the  chemist  can  find 
in  pure  wood  ashes.  We  can  hardly  believe  that  a 
thrifty  people  like  the  Canadians  would  continue  to 
send  thousands  of  tons  of  these  wood  ashes  away 
from  their  country.  Analyses  at  the  experiment 
stations  show  that  no  fertilizers  vary  so  widely  in 
composition  as  do  ashes.  Potash  runs  all  the  way 
from  three  to  seven  per  cent,  and  the  average  farmer 
does  not  buy  far  enough  in  advance  of  using  to  lest 
the  “guarantee”  of  the  dealer.  In  general  we  believe 
that  lime,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  can  be  bought 
cheaper  in  other  materials,  and  that  the  buyer  is 
surer  to  obtain  what  he  needs  when  buying  them 
separately. 

* 

Here  is  a  letter  from  a  Michigan  man  which  is 
worth  considering: 

One  thing  those  prize  writers  ought  to  have  said:  The 
R.  N.-Y.  never  has  to  give  out  gambling  guessing  contests 
to  get  subscribers.  Yet  I  do  not  think  very  much  of  prize 
essays  among  so  many.  They  are  %'ery  apt  to  think  as 
we  boys  did  in  a  school  once  in  old  York  State.  There 
was  quite  a  beauty  of  a  girl  who  offered  a  prize  to  the 
boy  who  "W'ould  write  the  best  essay  of  why  we  loved  her 
more  than  the  rest  of  the  girls.  Well,  each  boy  thought 
his  the  best,  but  all  bellev'ed  she  gave  the  prize  to  the 
one  she  loved  the  most  herself. 

We  don’t  blame  that  girl  a  bit!  Anybody  can  sec 
why  she  offered  that  prize!  It  wasn’t  leap  year  and 
she  wanted  a  chance  to  notify  some  bashful  young 
man  about  the  state  of  her  feelings!  The  fellow  prob¬ 
ably  couldn’t  be  made  to  understand  in  any  other 
way.  AVe  did  not  offer  our  prizes  for  that  purpose. 
Our  readers  make  signs  of  affection  which  a  blind 
man  can  understand.  We  wanted  a  cool,  fair  state¬ 
ment  of  the  business  reasons  for  taking  The  R.  N.-Y. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  those  who  wrote  the  essays 
were  women.  Some  of  these  women  and  some  of  the 
men,  tod,  w'rote  in  a  strain  that  would  have  done  that 
school  girl  good.  AVe  are  as  fond  of  soft  words  as  the 
next  man — when  we  know  they  are  sincere.  They  are 
better  tor  private  consumption.  The  hard,  true  words 
of  honest  yet  critical  praise  are  best  for  the  printed 
page.  Of  course  blood  cools  a  little  with  middle  age, 
but  the  things  which  would  .influence  us  with  that 
school  girl  would  be  not  the  shape  of  her  nose  or  the 
color  of  her  eyes  and  hair,  but  the  way  she  helps  her 
mother,  the  tone  of  her  voice  in  speaking  to  father, 
and  whether  her  hands  are  for  ornament  or  use!  You 
are  right.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  not  found  it  necessary 
to  gamble  for  subscribers.  The  way  they  come  to  us 
thi'-  year  is  the  surest  sort  of  a  sure  thing. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

Absent  treatment  for  tlie  tree  doctor. 

Who  ever  made  profit  on  a  hungry  pig? 

A'es,  the  cow's  lips  have  something  to  do  with  lilling 
the  butter  cup. 

It  is  easy  to  be  cheerful  over  an  aching  tooth  when, 
like  the  Christian  scientists,  we  are  giving  it  absent 
treatment. 

Some  things  may  bo  better  for  being  left  out  in  the 
cold,  but  the  New  York  College  of  Agriculture  is  not 
one  of  them. 

So  it  appears  that  plants  are  like  humans  in  family 
matters.  The  members  cannot  always  eat  at  the  same 
table  in  harmony. 

An  Italian  scientist  has  discovered  the  hydrophobia 
germ;  first  thing  we  know  some  one  wilt  corner  the  germ 
that  makes  people  mad. 

There  is  a  demand  for  a  silage  cutter  that  will  snap 
off  the  ears  and  cut  the  stalks.  You  will  not  hear  any 
startling  results  from  silage  without  ears! 

One  of  the-  best  results  of  the  work  done  by  the  w,est- 
ern  “corn  breeders”  is  the  general  desire  to  buy  seed 
corn  on  the  cob.  A  good  farmer  can  always  judge  his 
corn  better  w'hen  he  sees  the  whole  ear. 

The  Nebraska  State  Board  of  Health  favors  passing  a 
law  which  will  absolutely  prohibit  any  person  under  18 
years  of  age  from  smoking  cigarettes.  If  they  will  add 
an  amendment  also  prohibiting  any  person  over  18  years 
of  age  from  smoking  these  coffin  nails  we  will  support 
the  project. 
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no  MILES  OF 
STEEL  TOWERS 


iHE  largest  order  ever  placed  for  Steel  Towers  has 
just  been  executed  by  the  Aermotor  Company, 

Chicago.  The  order  was  for  1,200  steel  towers  to 
support  large  electric  cables.  These  towers  are  to  be  erected 
in  the  interior  of  Mexico,  to  carry  electricity  from  an  im¬ 
mense  water  power  plant  up  to  the  mines  over  100  miles  distant. 

The  order  for  these  towers  came  to  the  Aermotor  Company  un¬ 
solicited.  The  reputation  of  the  Aermotor  Company  for  building 
the  best  steel  towers,  for  windmill  and  other  purposes,  brought 
them  this  unusual  order.  When  the  engineering  and  mining  xop  of  tower 
experts,  who  were  placing  the  contract,  were  making  up  their  Mter  the  test, 
specifications  for  these  towers,  they  found  no  place  in  the  construction  of 
the  Aermotor  tower  where  they  could  suggest  improvement.  The  sizes  of 
some  of  the  parts  were  changed  to  meet  their  particular  needs,  but  the 
design  of  the  towers  remained  precisely  the  same  as  the  Aermotor  Com¬ 
pany  perfected  it  years  ago. 

It  was  of  very  great  importance  to  the  company  buying  these  towers  to  secure  the  greatest 
possible  strength  with  the  least  material.  The  towers  were  to  be  placed  about  500  feet  apart. 
The  weight  of  the  long  span  of  cables  would  be  a  very  heavy  load,  to  say  nothing  of  the  enormous 
side  strain  which  might  come  upon  the  towers.  Then,  too,  the  contingency  of  one  or  more  of  the 
cables  breaking,  and  throwing  unequal  strain  upon  different  parts  of  the  towers,  had  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  The  Aermotor  Company  guaranteed  these  towers  to  stand  until  the  3-inch,  extra  strong 
wrought  iron  pipe  in  the  top  should  bend  over.  They  stood  this  very  severe  test  without  the 

least  indication  of  buckling  in  any  part  of  the  tower. 

The  item  of  freight  was  another  important  consideration.  These  towers, 
as  built  by  the  Aermotor  Company,  made  over  75  carloads.  No  other  concern 
could  have  furnished  towers  of  anything  like  the  same  strength  with  less  than 
100  cars  of  material.  The  Aermotor  Company  has  a  very  great  advantage  over 

all  others  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  towers. 
It  was  the  first  in  the  field,  and  had  all  the 
most  vital  features  fully  covered  by  patents 
before  competitors  were  through  laughing 
at  the  idea  of  a  steel  tower.  The  Aermotor 
tower  was  designed  by  mechanical  ex^Derts 
who  knew  what  points  were  essential  to  secure  the  greatest  strength  with  the  least  material. 

The  tops  of  the  corner  posts  of  the  Aermotor  towers  are  dovetailed  into  each  other 
and  securely  clamped  together.  This  makes  them  as  solid  as  though  they  were  welded 
into  a  single  piece.  This  patented  device  in  the  Aermoter  tower  brings  all  of  the  strain 
directly  upon  the  corner  posts  where  it  belongs.  The  braces  and  girts  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  hold  the  corners  in  line.  Because  other  makers  are  not  able  to  adopt  this 
feature,  they  are  compelled  touse  a  large  amount  of  extra  material  in  their  towers,  and 
even  then  their  towers  are  not  so  strong.  Weight  often  indicates  weakness  rather  than 
strength.  All  the  weight  not  needed  serves  only  to  bring  additional  strain  upon  the  part.: 
which  must  bear  it. 

The  best  steel  tower,  like  the  best  bicycle,  is  the  one  Avhich  secures  the  greatest 
strength  with  the  least  possible  material.  The  Aermotor  tower  is  strong,  safe  and 
durable.  Every  pound  of  steel  which  is  put  into  it  is  used  to  the  best  advantage.  A 
tower  twice  as  heavy,  but  poorly  constructed,  would  be  weaker. 

The  tower  is  a  very  important  consideration  in  buying  a  windmill  outfit.  If  the 
tower  goes  down,  the  best  windmill  will  be  worthless. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  WINDMILL  BOOK 

We  have  a  book  that  tells  all  about  windmills.  It  begins  with  the  nutch  wind  mills  of  1400  and  ends  with  the  .Aermotor 
of  1903.  It  contains  125  pictures  to  show  you  what  windmills  sliould  do  and  what  they  should  be.  It  tells  all  that  invention  has 
done  for  them.  When  you  read  this  book  you  will  know  all  that  anyone  knows  about  windmills.  You  will  know  the  right  kind 
from  the  wrong  kind  and  know  all  the  differences.  To  avoid  a  mistake  don’t  buy  without  reading  it.  The  L./ok  is  free.  Simply 
write  for  it. 

AERMOTOR  CO..  1206  12th  St.,  CHICAGO 


Testing  the  tower. 


AN  ARMY  OF  15,000  DE,E,RING 
AGENTS  AT  YOUR  SERVICE 

There  is  no  town  of  importance 
where  you  can  not  secure 

DEEKING  LIGHT  DRAFT  HARVESTERS 

All  stanch,  reliable  machines  for  the  harvest 
"Binders  Headers  Header-Binders  MoWers  ‘R.eapers  C'rn  Binders 
Corn  Shoc%ers  Hus%ers  and  Shredders  "R^aic.es  Bindei  Twme  Cil 


Call  at  the  nearest  Deering 
Agency  and  ask  for  a  copy 
of  “  The  Qolden  Era.”  It’s 
a  handsome  booklet. 


Deering  Division 
International  Harvester  Co.  of 
America,  Chicago 


CRONK’S 
Improved 
Staple  Puller 

Til  K  FRONT.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
It.  three  wire  cutters,  two  hammers,  two  splicing 
clamps— all  in  one  tool.  A  Staple  Puller  that  will 
pull  stajiles  when  no  ot  her  make  will.  A  cutterthat 
will  reach  wire  when  the  button  cutter  will  not.  One 
day’s  use  will  .save  the  cost  of  it.  St  1 .00.  postage  paid 
CKONK&  CAKRIEK  MFG.CO..  KlmiraS.  V. 


^Planet  Jr. 


Everything  that  needs  to  be  done  to  a 
garden  can  be  done  vyitb  this 

No.  25  “Planet]  Jr.” 

Combined  Hill  artd  Drill  Seed¬ 
er  and  Double  Wheel  Hoe. 
Cultivator  and  Plow. 

It  drops  any  kind  of  garden  seeds  in 
bills  or  drills,  making  the  hills  4,  6,  8, 
ri  or  24  inches^  apart  and  the  rows  of 
any  desired  width.  Opens  the  furrow, 
drops  the  seed,  covers  it  and  then  rolls 
all  down  smoothly.  The  entire  process 
insures  even  and  perfect  germination 
of  the  seed.  Then  by  slight,  quick  and 
easy  change,  the  imple¬ 
ment  becomes  a  double 
wheel  hoe,  etc.  With 
the  attachments  as 
shown  it  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  any  kind 


V  L  Vi 


of  work  required  in  a  garden.  It  plows, 
cultivates  astride  or  between  the  row, 
scuffles,  throwing  dirt  either  to  or  from 
the  row,  opens  furrows,  hills  up,  etc. 
Ml  done  easily,  as  fast  as  a  man  can 
walk,  better  than  it  can  be  done  by 
hand.  This  implement  makes  a  sure  success 
ofthe  largest  or  smallestgarden.  Itisbutone  ot 
our  fifty  seeding  and  cultivating  implements  in¬ 
cluding  plain  and  combined  Seed  Sowers,  Wheel 
Hoes,  Hand  Cultivators,  WalkingCultivatorsand 
One  and  Two-Horse  Riding  Cultivators,  Special 
Sugar  Beet  Tools,  etc.  Our  new  1903  catalogue 
is  fine.  It  contains  over  100  illustrations  with 
full  descriptions  and  prices.  It  costs  younotliing 
and  will  make  you  money.  Write  for  it. 

8.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

Box  1107-V  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Planet  Jr. 


Berry 
Baskets 

of  the  Best  Quality  at 
Mannfactnters*  Lowest 
Cash  Price. 

Peach 
Baskets 

2,  4, 6, 8,  10,  13, 14  and 
16-quart  sizes. 

Peach  Covers. 

Wooden,  Burlap  and 
Cotton. 

Berry,  Peach  and 

Grape  Crates,  etc. 

COLES  &  COMPANY 

109  &  111  Warren  Street,  New  Yiirk. 
Established  1884. 


Ettrctwi: 

Handy  Farm  Wagons 

make  the  work  easier  for  both  the  man  and  team. 
The  tlree  being  wide  they  do  not  cut  into  the  ground  ■, 
the  labor  of  loading  la  reduced  man.y  times, because 
of  the  Bhort  lift.  They  are  equipped  with  our  fam¬ 
ous  Electric  Steel  Wheels,  either  straight  or  stag¬ 
ger  spokes.  Wheels  any  height  from  24  to  60  Inches. 
White  hickory  axles,  steel  hounds.  Guaranteed  to 
carry  4000  lbs.  Why  not  get  started  right  by  putting 
In  one  of  these  wagons.  W e  make  our  steel  wheels 
to  fit  any  wagon.  Write  for  the  catalog  Ills  free. 

'ELECTRIC  WHEEL  C0„  BOX  8t,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


GRAPE  VINES 


STARK  GRAPE  NURSERIES 

Portland,  N.  Y.  are  in  the  heart 
of  the  famous  Fredonia-Chautau- 
qua  Grape  Belt,  which  produces 


the  best  vines  of  any  locality  in  the  U.  S.  An  Immense  Stock 

BRIGHTON,  large  red,  rich,  sweet,  best  . 

CAMPBELL  EARLY,  early  black . 

CATAWBA,  large  red;  late,  very  good . 

CONCORD,  well  known  “Old  Stand-by” . 

DELAWARE,  a  most  excellent  red . 

DIAMOND,  finest  white ;  very  early  . 

IVES,  black;  fair  quality,  hardy,  healthy . 

MOORE  EARLY,  large  black;  very  early . 

NIAGARA,  famous  large  white;  good . 

WORDEN,  richest,  finest  black,  early . 

CURRANT,  Fay,  needs  Lst  of  care . 

“  LONDON  MARKET,  best . 

GOOSEBERRY.  Houghton,  Old  Reliable . 

“  Downing,  large,  good . 

“  Josselyn  (Red  Jacket)  best  new  sort  . 

A  general  assortment  of  Fruit  Trees,  including  250,000  Japan  Plum  and  1,000,000  Peach; 
Raspb’y,  Blackb’y,  Mulberry,  3  best  varieties;  Chestnut,  Weir’s  Maple;  Root  Grafts  and  an 
extra  fine  stock  of  Apple  Seedlings.  Send  for  Colored  Plate  and  Descriptive  Circular  of 
STARK-STAR,  best  of  all  late  grapes.  We  Pay  Freight  on  $12  orders,  box  and  pack  free. 

LOUISIANA,  MO.  Portland,  N.  Y.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
Atlantic,  Iowa.  Starkdale,  Mo.  Fayetteville,  Ark. 
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$55.00 
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75.00 

$1.00 
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4.00 

30.00 

16.00 

50.00 

3.50 

25.00 

4.50 

35.00 

4.50 

35.00 
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65.00 

4.00 

30.00 

6.00 

50.00 

3.50 

25.00 

4.50 

35.00 
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30.00 

5.50 

45.00 

4.00 

30.00 

6.50 

55.00 

4.00 

30.00 

5.00 

40.00 

4.00 

30.00 

6.00 

40.C0 

4.50 

35.00 

6.00 

60.00 

5.00 

40.00 

6.00 

60.00 

5.00 

40.00 

6.00 

60.00 

6.00 

50.00 

8.00 

70.00 
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1  two  yards  36  inches  wide  with  three 
'  yards  of  needlew'ork;  for  circular  skirt 
I  1%  yards  36  inches  wide  with  3^/4  yards 


[  Woman  and  Home  ] 


From  Day  to  Day. 

A  SONG  OF  HOI^E. 

Cliildren  of  yesterday. 

Heirs  of  to-morrow. 

What  are  you  weaving? 

Labor  and  sorrow? 
liook  to  your  loom  again, 
l'''aster  and  faster. 

Fly  tlie  great  shuttles 
Piepared  by  the  Master. 

Life’s  in  tlie  loom! 

Koom  for  it— 

Room ! 

Children  of  yesterday. 

Heirs  of  to-morrow, 

Tiighten  the  labor 
And  sweeten  the  sorrow 
Now — wliile  the  shuttles  fly 
Faster  and  faster, 

Up  and  be  at  it. 

At  work  with  the  Master. 

He  stands  at  your  loom— 

Room  for  Him— 

Itoom! 

Children  of  yesterday, 

Heirs  of  to-morrow. 

Look  at  your  fabric 
Of  labor  and  sorrow. 

Seamy  and  dark 
With  despair  and  disaster, 

'J’uin  it,  and— lo, 

The  design  of  the  Master! 

The  Lord’s  ait  the  loom; 

Room  for  Him— 

Room ! 

—Mary  A.  Lathbury. 

* 

Accokuing  to  the  domestic  scientists, 
we  are  approaching  an  age  when  there 
will  be  no  more  pantries.  The  modern 
household,  we  are  told,  will  have  a 
cement-walled  kitchen,  surrounded  by 
glass  shelves,  on  which  such  food  as  does 
not  go  into  the  refrigerator  will  be 
stored,  sealed  in  glass  jars. 

Black  hats  of  shirred  and  tucked 
Japanese  silk  are  now  seen  everywhere. 
They  are  not  nearly  so  perishable  as 
silk  muslin,  and  are  made  in  all  the  pre¬ 
vailing  shapes,  but  usually  giving  a  flat 
effect.  Some  of  them  look  like  mere 
pancakes  of  tiny  frills.  They  need  very 
little  trimming,  and  cost  from  ?1  to 
$2.50,  all  ready  for  a  bunch  of  flowers  or 
bit  of  feather  to  finish  them. 

* 

WnKN  making  morning  or  house 
dresses  of  cotton  it  is  a  decided  advan¬ 
tage  to  make  a  plain  stock  of  the  same 
material.  Make  the  stock  after  the  sim¬ 
ple  pattern  that  comes  with  most  shirt 
w'aists;  put  a  little  casing  inside  across 
the  front,  into  which  a  bit  of  celluloid 
may  be  slipped  to  prevent  wrinkling.  A 
pair  of  little  tabs  may  be  put  in  front, 
and  buttons  or  hooks  at  the  back,  so 
that  the  stock  may  be  slipped  on  quickly 
without  wu’estling  with  pins.  A  plain 
little  white  top  collar  basted  in  will 
make  the  stock  neat  and  becoming,  and 
give  a  finish  to  the  plainest  gown.  It  is 
well  to  make  a  stock  or  two  to  match 
each  separate  shirt  waist,  too. 

* 


Here  is  what  a  contributor  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Record-Herald  says  about  her  way 
of  making  comfortables: 

I  think  that  the  way  I  make  my  com¬ 
fortables  for  Winter  is  the  easiest  and  best 
I  have  tried.  I  sew  the  material  all  up 
like  a  pillowcase,  with  only  one  end  open, 
and  that  hemmed.  Then  I  lay  that  on  the 
dining  table  or  carpet— whichever  is  most 
convenient— turned  wrong  side  up.  Next  I 
take  my  bale  of  cotton  and  lay  on  even, 
then  pin  cotton  to  each  corner  and  start 
at  the  open  end  and  roll  and  roll  until  the 
cotton  is  inside.  This  makes  it  nice  and 
even.  Then  1  sew  up  the  open  end  of  the 
comfortable,  lay  on  table  and  proceed  to 
tie  and  knot.  The  beauty  of  making  com¬ 
fortables  in  this  way  is  that  they  can  be 
taken  off  and  washed,  like  a  pillow  cover, 
by  untying  them,  as  the  cotton  then  lies 
in  shape,  and  is  easily  rolled  in  and  retied. 
My  comfortables  are  all  of  light  shades  of 
cheesecloth,  and  when  I  take  them  off  to 
w^ish  if  they  fade  I  just  dye  them  over  in 
the  original  color  with  a  good  dye.  and 
they  will  last  until  worn  out  without  losing 
their  delicate  colors.  I  can  easily  complete 
a  comfortable  in  two  and  a  half  hours. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

Tucked  models  with  large  ornamental 
buttons  seem  favored  among  new  wash 
waists,  as  shown  in  the  pattern  figured. 
'Fhe  blouse  is  made  over  a  fitted  lining 
that  consists  of  fronts  and  back,  and 
closes  at  the  center  separately  from  the 
outside,  but  which  can  be  omitted  when 
washable  materials  are  used  or  less 
weight  is  desired.  The  waist  proper  in¬ 
cludes  a  plain  back  with  fronts  that  are 
tucked  at  the  shoulders  and  laid  in  a  wide 


4325  Blouse  or  Shirt  Waist, 
32  to  42  bust. 


box  pleat  at  the  center  and  regulation 
full  sleeves.  At  the  neck  is  a  stylish 
stock  and  the  sleeves  are  finished  with 
straight  cuffs.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  is  4%  yards 
21  inches  w’ide,  3%  yards  27  inches  wide, 
three  yards  32  inches  wide,  or  2%  yards 
44  inches  wide.  The  pattern  No.  4325  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and 
42-inch  bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 

The  child’s  petticoat  figured  consists 
of  the  body  portion  and  the  skirts.  The 
body  is  cut  with  front  and  backs  and  is 
fitted  by  means  of  shoulder  and  under¬ 
arm  seams.  The  full  skirt  is  simply 
straight,  gathered  at  the  upper  edge. 
The  circular  skirt  is  cut  in  one  piece 
and  is  plain  where  it  meets  the  body 
while  providing  ample  flare  at  the  lower 
edge.  The  quantity  of  material  required 
for  the  medium  size  is  for  gathered  skirt 


4331  Cfillcl’s  Petticoat,  1  to  10  yrs. 


of  embroidered  edging  and  2^4  yards  of 
insertion.  The  pattern  No.  4331  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  children  1,  2,  4,  6,  8  and  10 
years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 


If  you  use  Grain-0  in  place  of 
cofTce  you  will  enjoy  it  just  as 
much  for  it  tastes  the  same ;  yet,  it 
is  like  a  food  to  the  system,  dis¬ 
tributing  the  full  substance  of  the 
pure  grain  with  every  drop. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  fjrocers  everywhere ;  15c.  and  26c.  per  package. 


Five  cents,  postpaid  .  All 
kinds.  Carnations,  Geraniums, 
Gannas,  Dahlias.  Strong 
plants.  Catalogue  free. 

W.  It.  GKAY.Oakton,  Va. 


For  30  days  to  the  readers  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  Very  Handsome 

PARLOR  LAMP 

or  China  Tea  Set,  or  Toilet  Set,  or  Clo<'k,  or 
Watch,  and  many  other  articles  too  numerous 
to  mention,  with  an  orderof  20  lbs.  of  our  New 
Crop,  (>Oc.  Tea,  any  kind, or  ao  lbs.  Itaking 
J’owtier,  45c.  a  lb.,  or  an  assorted  order  Teas 
and  B.  P.  This  advertisement  MUS'l'  accom¬ 
pany  order. 

THKOKKAT  AMKKTCAN  TEA  CO.. 
P.  O.  Box  230.  iil  <fc  o3  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


A  READER  asks  foi’  ?<,  description  of 
Yorkshire  pudding,  that  is  served  with 
roast  beef.  This  is  a  batter  pudding 
cooked  where  it  will  receive  the  drip¬ 
pings  from  the  roasting  meat,  and  it  is 
very  good;  as  originally  made  it  was 
cooked  in  front  of  an  open  fire,  where  it 
would  receive  drippings  from  the  meat 
cooking  upon  a  spit.  About  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  the  roast  of  beef  is  done  drain  off 
the  gravy,  leaving  about  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  in  the  dripping  pan.  The  meat 
should  be  laid  upon  a  rack  over  the 
pan,  so  as  to  raise  it  up.  The  pudding 
requires  three  eggs,  one  pint  of  milk,  six 
large  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  one-half 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  two  dashes  of 
pepper.  Beat  the  eggs  until  light,  then 
add  the  milk.  Put  the  flour  into  a  bowl, 
moisten  it  gradually  with  the  eggs  and 
milk,  beat  until  smooth ;  strain  it 
through  a  sieve  to  avoid  lumps,  add  the 
pepper  and  salt,  pour  it  into  (he  drip¬ 
ping  pan  and  bake.  Cut  into  squares 
or  strips,  and  sei’ve  around  the  meat. 


Next  Door 
to  the  Sun 

The  timekeeping  quali- 
tie.s  of  the  Elgin  Watch 
are  perfect — next  door 
to  the  sun. 

El^in 

is  the 

Watch  Word 

the  world  around,  for 
accuracy  and  durability. 

Every  Elgin  Watch  has  the  word  ELGIN  engraved  on  the  works. 
Sold  by  every  jeweler  in  the  land.  Guaranteed  by  the  world’s 
greatest  watch  works.  Send  for  ilSistrated  art  booklet — free. 

El^in  National  Watch  Company,  Cl^in,  Illinois. 
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BURPEE'S 

Seeds  Grow ! 

Planters  everywhere  who  are  eauer  lo  Ret  tlie 
BEST  SEEDS  that  can  be  grown  should  write  for 


BURPEE'S  FARM  ANNUAL 


“Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue” 

An  elegant  book  of  184  pages,  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  illustrations  from  photographs 
and  colored  plates  painted  at  our  famous 
Fordhook  Farms  —  the  largest  trial  groitiKls 
in  America.  It  tells  the  Plain  Truth  and 
desci  ibes  Remarkable  Novelties  of  Unusual 
Merit,  which  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere. 
Beautifully  bound  in  embossed  litho¬ 
graphed  covers,  it  is  a  suitable  “  Silent 
Salesman  ’’  for  the  largest  mail-order  seetl 
trade  in  tlie  world.  It  is  mailed  FREE  to 
all  who  intend  to  buy  seeds  ;  to  others  the 
price  is  ten  cents,  which  is  less  than  cost 
per  copy  in  quarter-million  editions. 

JQF-  We  ivant  YOU  to  TRY  JJ  UR  FEE’S 
SEEDS,  and  therefore  offer  to  send 

For  Ten  Cents 

Kinit  and  Beaulifnl 
New  Flowers:  Burpee's  Best  Mixed  New  Giant- 
Flowered  Sweet  Peas  for  1903,  incIndiiiK  hnth 
lickford's  and  Bnriiee’s  Choicest  Novelties;  live 
colors  of  the  enrions  fr-iRrant  new  Snapdragon 
Sweet  Peaa;  Burpee’s  New  Nasturtium  “Crossus,” 
now  tir.st  offered  and  shown  on  onr  colored  plate; 
Burpee's  New  Giant- Flowered  Nasturtiums,  in 
niieqnaled  mixture;  New  Giant  Comet  Asters,  of 
all  Colors;  the  deliciously  fragrant  Nineteen  Hun¬ 
dred  Mignonette;  the  delicately  beautiful,  fringed 
double  Shrimp-Pink  Poppy,  novelty  of  1903, 
and  largest  flowered  Burpee’s  Defiance  Pansies. 


Each  of  the  above  sell  at  ten  ce'nts  per 
packet,  but  yon  ran  SELECT  ANY  THREE 
PACKETS  FOR  ONLY  TEN  CENTS. 

We  will  send  all  eight 
rOr  LJ  Lents  P»«keta  nul-if  you 

name  The  KURAL 
NEW-YorkeK  — shall  include  a  regular  pacKet 
(price  16  cents)  of  Burpee’s  New  "Nameless" 
Red-Spurred  Nasturtiums,  of  surpassing  beauty, 
oil  which  we  offer  interesting  cash  prir.es,  including 
$25.00  fora  name.  CWAt  our  regular  retail  prices 
these  nine  full-size  pai’Uels  make  a  cash  value  <if 
ninety-five  cents  for  a  quarter ! 


FREE! 


As  advertised  above,  we  mail 
our  Complete  Catalogue  alone 
FREE  TO  ALL  who  intend  to 
try  BURPEE’S  SEEDS,  fy Belter  write  to-day! 
It  is  time  now  loorder  .seeds.  Do  not  delay  ! 


W,  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA 


Grand  Success  Collection** 

18  splendid  C'.  «l.  Kokca*  inoludiiig  the  wonderful 

Hardy  Ever  Blooming  Climber,  C’llnibliii^  <'Iotilde 
Soupertq  and  our  New  Phlliidelphlii  Crlinf^on 
flamblcr^aiid  ]  0  other  choice  selected  varieties,  making 


18  irJ'”* 


I 


.00 


Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Also  hundredsofother 
choicest  varieties  in  different  sizes  and  prices  to  suit  all 
wants.  Our  new  Floral  Guide,  1H6  pagvs—KKKE.  Address 

The  Conard  &  Jones  Co.,  Box  4 ,  West  Grove,  Pa. 

“Growers  of  the  Rest  Roses  In  America.” 


SEEDS,  PLANTS,  ROSES, 

Bulbs,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  T rees 

The  best  by  49  years  test, 
1,000  acres,  40iu  hardy  roses. 
44  greeuliouses  of  Patlni*, 
Fcriig,  FioiiH,  Cierau- 
itinig,  ICvcrblooiiiing 
lloKeei  and  other  things 
too  numerous  to  mention, 
Seeds,  Plants,  Roses,  Etc., 
by  mail  postpaid,  safe  ar¬ 
rival  and  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Elegant  168  pago 
catalogue  free,  send  for  it 
values  we  give  for  a  little  money; 
a  number  of  cheap  collections  of  Seeds,  Plants, 
Trees,  Etc.,  offered  which  will  interest  you. 

THE  STORR8  &  HARRISON  CO., 

Box  203  «  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


SUPERB 

DAHLIAS 


PAN-AMEUICAX  COLU  MEUAL 
80  Kinds  (niy  selection)  I#  J . 
Purchaser’s  selection  81  dz.  &  up. 
500  kinds,  latest  and  best  Cat. 
free.  H.  F  Burt,  Taunton.Muss 


NATIVE  EVERGREENS 


-Balsam  Fir,  Arbor 
Vitae,  American 
Hpruce,  6  lo  12  in.,  $4  per  1,000  ;  5,000  for  $15;  White 
Pine  and  Hemlock.  $5  per  1,000  ;  5, 0(H)  for  $20.  Also 
Transplanted  Kvergreens.  Write  for  I'rice  List. 
MRS.  JAMltS  A.  ROOT,  Skaueateles,  N.  V- 
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Social  Life  in  the  CouHtry. 

This  is  the  season  when  the  housewife 
in  the  rural  home  sits  down  in  the  even¬ 
ing  with  the  daily  paper,  which  free  de¬ 
livery  has  made  a  necessity  in  the  coun¬ 
try  now,  and  reads  of  the  “brilliant  re¬ 
ception”  Mrs.  So-and-so  has  given  in 
honor  of  somebody  from  somewhere. 
The  reporter,  who  perhaps  was  not  with¬ 
in  a  mile  of  the  So-and-so’s  “palatial 
mansion,”  has  painted  the  scene  with  a 
.skill  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  and  tne 
woman  in  the  country  sighs  to  think  of 
missing  all  tuat  is  best  in  the  world  by 
being  shut  away  from  all  social  life. 
City  receptions  are  fine  affairs,  and  there 
is  great  pleasure  in  mingling  with  the 
well-dressed  crowd,  but  the  country  wo¬ 
man  would  stand  aghast  at  the  amount 
of  time,  labor  and  money  involved  in 
even  a  small  society  function.  With  un¬ 
limited  resources  behind  her  she  hesi¬ 
tates  about  asking  a  few  friends  to  sup¬ 
per  and  spend  the  evening  because  “it  is 
so  much  work.”  Think  of  spending 
hours  anxiously  considering  whom  to 
invite,  how  many  the  house  will  hold, 
something  to  eclipse  the  reception  of 
last  week,  and  the  thousand  and  one 
things  that  vex  the  soul  of  the  fashion¬ 
able  hostess!  And  after  all,  the  people 
we  read  about  are  just  like  the  people 
we  meet  every  day,  only  a  little  more 
stylishly  dressed,  and  with  an  air  of  the 
world  that  country  people  don’t  care  for 
anyway.  So  let  us  stop  sighing  for  the 
fruit  we  can’t  reach  and  take  advantage 
of  that  lower  down  which  is  just  as 
sweet  and  more  wholesome.  Instead  of 
v/ishing  we  might  give  parties  that  be¬ 
gin  at  midnight  and  close  at  daybreak, 
let  us  set  about  entertaining  our  friends 
in  the  good  old  fashion  that  says: 
“Come  to  supper  next  Tuesday  and  spend 
the  evening.”  And  on  Tuesday  let  us 
set  the  table  as  nicely  as  our  resources 
permit,  cook  a  delicious  supper  of  the 
best  the  farm  affords,  and  see  if  we  can’t 
have  a  fine  time. 

One  country  custom  that  never  should 
have  been  allowed  to  die  out  was  the 
women  coming  with  well-filled  work 
bags  to  spend  the  afternoon,  while  their 
husbands  appeared  in  time  for  an  early 
supper.  Such  jolly  times  as  the  matrons 
had  exchanging  harmless  gossip,  quilt 
blocks  and  recipes!  How  the  hot  bis¬ 
cuits,  and  cake,  and  preserves  disappear¬ 
ed  before  the  healthy  appetites  of  our 
ancestors!  If  they  were  as  good  as  our 
grandmothers  say  they  were  we  might 
do  well  to  have  them  revive  the  old 
dishes.  An  elderly  man  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  tells  over  and  over  of  a  supper  he 
once  ate  in  a  log  house  in  the  country, 
and  he  declares  there  never  will  be  for 
him  such  boiled  ham  and  fried  chicken 
again.  Just  think  of  all  the  good 
things  the  most  ordinary  farm  ean  offer 
to  guests!  Then  if  we  wish  to  try  new 
dishes,  where  else  is  the  raw  material 
so  plentiful  for  them?  Suppose  you  are 
tired  of  the  regulation  roast  chicken  and 
dressing;  then  try  potted  fowl  or  chicken 
croquettes,  either  of  which  only  reaches 
perfection  when  fresh,  plump  birds  are 
used.  If  you  want  to  give  your  guests 
little  favors  such  as  the  city  hostess 
uses  you  may  order  from  the  large  stores 
in  the  city  the  same  as  she  does,  for 
catalogues  are  as  reliable  as  the  firm 
that  sends  them  out,  and  almost  never 
disappoint  the  mail  shopper.  For  a 
Washington’s  Birthday  party  small  tin 
hatchets  or  bunches  of  artificial  cherries 
might  be  used,  for  Fourth  of  July  tiny 
silk  flags,  for  the  children,  small  odd¬ 
shaped  baskets  to  hold  candy,  and  so  on 
without  number.  But  the  country  wo¬ 
man  if  she  possesses  a  little  bit  of  in¬ 
genuity  can  devise  many  old  trifles  that 
city  people  only  know  afar  off. 

One  of  the  prettiest  social  affairs  I 
ever  attended  in  the  country  had  choco¬ 
late  cakes  whole  on  the  table,  each  with 


MOTUEKS. — Be  sure  to  use ‘‘Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low's  Soothin^f  Syrup  ’  for  your  children 
while  Teething-.  ^It  is  the  best. — Adi\ 


a  wreath  of  yellow  hollyhocks  around  it. 
The  stems  were  broken  off  and  the  blos¬ 
soms  strung  on  stout  silk  thread.  The 
guests,  as  they  left  the  dining  room, 
were  decorated  with  buckeyes  through 
which  had  been  punched  small  holes  to 
admit  a  gay  piece  of  baby  ribbon,  and 
all  the  surroundings  spoke  of  rural  life 
at  its  best.  The  fruit  was  served  in 
pumpkin  baskets,  late  Autumn  flowers 
mingled  with  tall  stalks  of  corn,  and  the 
table  was  strewn  with  gay  red  and  yel¬ 
low  leaves.  At  this  season  when  Au¬ 
tumn  leaves  and  pumpkins  are  out  of 
the  question.  Nature  still  furnishes 
many  pretty  things  if  we  only  use  them. 
Bittersweet,  evergreen  and  the  bronze 
leaves  that  still  cling  to  the  oak  tree  are 
in  their  prime,  and  a  great  platter  heap¬ 
ed  with  apples  and  pears  makes  an  ef¬ 
fective  centerpiece  for  any  table.  Milk¬ 
weed  pods  with  tiny  gifts  like  thimbles, 
pins,  ribbons  and  other  trifles,  fitted  into 
them  and  then  tied  with  baby  ribbon  are 
nice  for  children’s  parties,  and  so  are 
the  baskets  boys  whittle  out  of  peach 
seeds  or  big  hickory  nuts.  City  children 
go  into  ecstasies  over  these  things,  but 
country  people  are  apt  to  consider  them 
common. 

With  an  abundance  of  apples,  fresh 
pop-corn  balls,  homemade  taffy  and  nuts 
no  one  need  sigh  for  hothouse  grapes 
and  expensive  bon  bons.  These  things 
are  enjoyed  by  only  a  few  of  the  city 
people,  though  some  folks  think  they 
are  as  common  as  paving  bricks  to  town 
residents.  More  than  ever  we  are  com¬ 
ing  to  know  that  wholesome  homemade 
food  and  sweets  cannot  be  surpassed  by 
city  caterers,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  all  coun¬ 
try  people  will  realize  that  the  dear  old- 
fashioned  picnics,  quiltings,  husking 
bees  and  sled  rides  are  quite  as  enjoy¬ 
able  as  fashionable  social  affairs  in  the 
cities.  Hn:.i>A  Ricn.MOND. 


An  Apkon  Suggestion. — Instead  of 
putting  button  and  buttonhole  on  apron 
as  described  on  page  116,  make  the  band 
or  yoke  whole  all  the  way  round,  then 
slip  right  on  over  the  head;  then  there 
Is  no  more  bother.  We  use  a  long  cuff 
to  protect  the  sleeves,  coming  about  to 
the  elbow.  We  have  always  made  them 
a  little  full  with  elastic  both  ends,  but 
in  washing  elastic  gives  out,  so  think 
buttoned  tight  around  wrist  and  long 
drawing  strings  at  elbow  best.  But  we 
always  slip  over  head.  mrs.  b.  h.  n. 


There  isn’t  a 
lamp  chimney  made 
that  isn’t  ashamed 
of  its  maker  except 
Macbeth’s. 

My  name  on  every  one. 


If  you’ll  send  your  address,  I’ll  send  you 
llie  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


^  The  Gtnuire TOWER’S! 

POMMEL 

SLICKER 

Mm-k •  has  been  advertised 

and  sold  for  a 

IvflK  \  QUARTER  OF  A  CENTURY. 

!  like  all 

.iS^'WATfmof 

cloihing. 

TH  Y)  It  is  made  of  the  best 

mcteri&ls.  in  black  or /ellow. 
^  fully  guaranteed,  and  sold  bjr 

m  reliable  dealer}  ever/rrhere 

^  SIGN  OF  THE  FISH 

the“I900”  family 

WASHER  FREE. 


Greatest  Invention  of  the  Age. 
Laborand  Expense  of  Wash¬ 
ing  Clothes  Cut  in  Two. 

No  More  Stooping,  Rubbingor  Boiling 
of  Clothes. 

Every  Household  Needs  One. 


THE  “1900”  BALL-BEARING  FAMILY 
WASHER  SENT  FREE. 

to  anyone  answering  this  advertisement,  without  de¬ 
posit,  or  advance  payment  of  any  kind,  freight  paid, 
on  30  days’  trial.  The  1900  'Ball-Bearing  Washer  is 
unquestionably  the  greatest  labor  saving  machine 
ever  invented  for  family  use.  Entirely  new  prin¬ 
ciple.  It  Is  simplicity  itself.  There  are  no  wheels, 
paddles,  rockers,  cranks  or  complicated  machinery. 
It  revolves  on  bicycle  ball-bearings,  making  It  by 
far  the  easiest  running  washer  on  the  market.  No 
strength  required,  achlld  can  operate  it. 

No  more  stooping,  rubbing,  boiling  of  clothes.  Hot 
water  and  soap  ail  that  is  needed.  It  will  wash  large 
quantities  of  clotiies  (no  matter  how  soiled'  per¬ 
fectly  clean  in  6  ininute.s.  Impossible  to  Injure 
the  most  delicate  fabrics. 


An  Enthusiastic  Admirer. 

Chicago,  July  17,  1901. 

Nineteen  Hundred  Washer  Co., 

Binghamton,  N.  V. 

I  started  to  wash  with  your 
“1900  Ball-Bearing  Washer"  at 
10  30  A.  M.  and  In  half  an  hour 
the  contents  of  two  machines 
were  washed  clean,  rinsed  and 
hung  on  the  line.  A  neighbor 
called  as  I  started  to  wash  my 
little  boy's  waists  (which  were 
terribly  dirty),  and  in  10  min¬ 
utes  I  wrung  them  out,  and  wo 
were  very  much  surprised  to  see 
that  there  was  not  a  spot  left. 

'll  Monday  we  did  a  big  wash 
of  15  machinefuls  of  clothes  In 
4  hours.  Thelady  llvlngupstalrs 
saw  that  we  turned  out  so  much 
work  In  such  a  short  time  that 
she  asked  us  to  loan  her  the  Washer  for  Tuesday, 
which  we  did.  She  has  a  Western  Washer,  which  she 
could  never  use,  as  It  took  a  man  to  turn  the  machine. 
The  "1900”  Is  by  far  the  best  machine  I  ever  saw.  It 
works  so  easily  that  my  little  boy  can  run  it.  Youaie 
at  liberty  to  refer  anybody  to  me  for  further  proof. 

MRS.  A.  H.  CENTNER,  636  Dlversey  Boulevard. 

Write  at  once  for  catalogue  and  full  particulars  to 

“  1900”  WASHER  CO., 

14311.  State  Street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Absolute  Range  Perfection 

Sold  for  Cash  or  on 
Monthly  Payments. 

$10  to  $20 
Saved. 

Freight 
paidontt 
of  the 
Missis- 
aippi 
River 
end 

north  of 
the  Ten¬ 
nessee 
Line; 
equal¬ 
ized  be¬ 
yond. 

Your  moaey  re* 
liaded  after  six 
BMnths’  trill  11 


Clapp's  Ideal  Steel  R.ange 

Is  not  50  per  cent  better  than  others.  My  superior  location 
on  Lake  Erie,  where  iron,  steel,  coal,  freights  and  sklllert 
labor  are  cheaper  and  bert,  enables  me  to  furnish  a  TOP 
NOTCH  Steel  Range  at  a  clean  saving  of  $10  to  $20.  Send 
for  free  catalogues  of  all  styles  and  mes,  with  or  without, 
reservoir,  for  city,  town  or  country  use. 

CHESTER  D.  CLAPP  SORSummil  St..  Toledo.  Ohio. 
(practical  Stove  and  Range  Maw.) 


Farmers’ 

T  elephones 

are  not  untried  novelties. 
Thousands  now  use  them 
dally.  For  this  purpose  there 
Is  no  Instrument  better  than 

Our  S<eLAda.rd  No.  2, 


which  is  shown  in  tbecut.  This  Is 
no  trust  nor  monopoly  phone.  No 
rents,  no  royalties.  All  your 
own.  Simple,  perfect  In  calling, 
sending  and  receiving.  Equal  to 
phone  made.  We  furnish 
switchboards  and  all  access¬ 
ories.  Does  it  Interest 
youT  Write  for  our 
catalogue.  Sent  free. 

THE  U.  S.  ELECTRIC  MPQ.  CO., 
800  Blm  St..  Butler,  Po. 


CACTUS  DAHLIAS 

300  vurietles.  Hardy  Phlox,  100  varletiea.  Hardy 
Pompon  ChrysanthemnmB,  60  varieties. 

_  Send  for  Catalogues. 

NORTH  SHORE  FERNERIES,  Beverly.Mass. 


GLADIOLI 

Our  Motto :  Quality  First.  We  have, 
however,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  supply 
all  demands.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

ARTHUR  CO  WEE, 

“Meadowvale  Farm.”  Berlin,  N.  Y« 

United  States  Grower  and  Representative 
of  GROFF’S  HYBRIDS. 


Neglect  of  a  Cough  or  Sore 
Throat  may  result  in  an 
Incurable  Throat  Trouble  or 
Consumption.  For  relief  use 
BROWN’S  BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES.  Nothing  excels  this  simple 
remedy.  Sold  only  in  boxes. _ 


ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

When  jou  roni«  to  think  Hhout  i^olntr 
away  to  school  send  for  Catalogue  of 
(he  Leading  BuhlnesH  and  Shorthand  School. 


BURN  THE  WA5HB0ARD  and  Save  the  Clothes 
Wash  by  air  pressure— the  easiest  method  ever  found 
for  lightening  washday  work.  I'he 

Syracuse  Easy  Washer 

forces  the  hot  suds  through  the  clothes  by  air  pres¬ 
sure  and  takes  out  the  dirt — no  rubbing,  no  pulling, 
rolling  or  grinding  the  clothes.  Cleans  without  fric¬ 
tion.  Made  of  steel-galvanized,  never  rusts,  leaks 
or  falls  apart.  Try  it  30  days,  wash  laces,  carpets, 
bedding,  then  if  you  don't  like  it  return  it  at  our  ex¬ 
pense.  Write  for  book  of  modern  laundry  formulas. 
UODGE  .k  Z U ll.l.,  S.  Clinton  St.  Syrueiise.X.V. 


MADE  $  1 05  THE  FIRST  MONTH 

writes  FRED.  BLODGETT,  of  N.  Y.  J.  L. 
BARRIOK,  of  La.,  writes  t  “Am 
*3.00  to  18.00  every  day  I  work."  MRS.  L. 
M.  ANDERSON,  of  Iowa,  writes:  “I 
made  $3.80  to  $6.60  a  day-”  Hundreds 
doing  likewise.  So  can  you. 
$6.00  to  $10.00  daily  made  pla. 
ting  jewelry,  tableware,  bioy- 
cles,  metal  goods  with  gold,  sil¬ 
ver,  nickel,  etc.  Enormous  de¬ 
mand.  We  teaoh  you  FDFEf 
Write — offer  free.  l  H  kEs 

U.  GRAT  A  GO.,  FUtlng  Work.,  k  9i>ml  Bldg,,  Oadnastl,  O. 


Remington 

Typewriter 

Simple?  Yes 
Sure?  Yes 
Swift?  Yes 
Strong?  Yes 

Rem  i  ngton 
Typewriter  Company 

.3*47  Broadway,  New  York 


TERRIFF’S  PERFECT  WASHER 


CC||T  Ay  TDIAI  ^  positive  guarantee  to  wash  the 
OCR  I  UH  I II in L  collars  and  wristbands  ofithe  dirtiest  shirt 
perfectly  clean,  without  the  use  of  the  washboard  or  band  rubhing, 
with  no  injury  to  the  most  delicate  fabric.  'Will  do  a  family  wash¬ 
ing  in  one  hour;  saves  time,  labor  and  expense. 

FACE  We  want  good,  reliable  and  industrious  agents,  and  in 
me  Cl  order  to  secure  your  help  will  send  one  of  our  washers 
absolutely  FREE.  Write  today  for  FREE  catalogue  and  full  particulars. 
PORTLAND  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  165  Pearl  St.,  Portland, Mich. 


Dietz  No.  30  Search  Light. 

j  This  is  the  lantern  to  put  in  place  in  you*  stable,  workshop  and 
'  factory,  and  with  its  strong,  clear,  steady  flame  and  powerful  13 
inch  reflector,  light  the  whole  building.  For  carrj'ing  aud  all  kinds 
of  night  work,  you  will  never  be  disappointed  and  you  are  never 
left  in  the  dark  when  the  wind  blows  if  you  buy 

The  n  I CX  T  0®*-“  blast 
III  E.  I  Z  BLIZZARD 

Distinguished  everywhere  tor  Its  strong,  stewly,  white  light,  its  absolute 
Batety  and  perfect  convenience.  Burns  19  hours  to  one  mling.  Its  handy 
side  lever  lets  you  light  and  extinguish  without  removing  the 
globe.  It  Is  hanasomeand  just  the  right  size.  You’ll  know  it  as  sooiias 
youseeit.  Name  stumped  on  the  oil  pot.  See  that  you  get  It  when 
you  buy.  Write  us  for  free  luntern  catalogue. 

'R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY,  87  Laight  St.,New  York. 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK'S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLESALE  PKICBS. 

New  York,  February  26,  100,3. 

GRAIN. — Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern,  Spring, 
S9%;  No.  2,  red,  elevator,  83.  Corn;  No.  2, 
mixed,  55.  Oats,  No.  2,  mixed,  43'A.  Rye, 
State,  57@57»4  Seeds;  Toledo  clover,  March, 
$7.1714.  Timothy,  $1.80. 

FEED.— Spring  bran,  200-lb  sacks,  $20.50(fZ) 
21;  Winter  bran,  $23@24. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Hay.  No.  1,  !)5<§)$] ; 
No.  2,  85#00;  No.  3,  77^A;  clover,  60@70: 

clover  mixed,  72’^@80;  Salt,  45(g)50.  Straw, 
long  rye,  70@80;  short,  50@60. 

MIDK.— New  York  Exchange  pilce,  $1.71 
per  40-quart  can,  or  3i/4  cents  per  quart  in 
26-cent  freight  zone. 

RUTTER.— Creamery,  extra,  28;  firsts,  25(fi) 
27;  seconds,  22@24;  lower  grades,  18@21; 
held,  extras,  24i/4@25;  firsts,  22@24;  lower 
grades.  18@21 ;  State  dairy,  half-tubs,  finest, 
2i@25;  tubs  seconds,  21@23;  lower  grades, 
15@20;  tins,  etc.,  15@24;  Western  Imitation 
creamery,  finesL  20;  fair  to  good,  17@19; 
low.er  grades,  15@16;  Western  factory,  fresh 
small  tubs,  fancy,  16;;  large  tubs,  fancy 
16;  choice,  ]5(?i)15i4;  lower  grades, 
held  finest.  I5V2',  held,  lower  grades  1C@16: 
renovated,  extras,  orime  to  choice, 

16(f/18;  common  to  good.  12^215;  packing 
stock,  solid  packed,  13#14^;  rolls,  choice, 
lb..  15;  common  to  prime,  13@14. 

CHEESE.— Small,  fall  made,  fancy,  14%; 
late  made,  choice,  13% @14;  good  to  prime, 
13i/4@1314:  common  to  fair,  11%@13;  large 
Fall  made,  fancy,  1414:  late  made,  choice, 
1314:  good  to  prime,  1314;  common  to  fair, 
1t44@13:  light  skims.  Fall  ma.de,  choice,  12i/4 
@1214:  Winter  made,  choice,  1114@1114:  part 
skims,  prime.  1014@10%,  fair  to  good,  !114@ 
10;  common.  G@7. 

EGGS. — State  &  Penn,  fancy,  selected, 
white,  1814;  fresh  gathered,  firsts,  17:  west¬ 
ern.  fresh  gathered,  firsts,  1614:  seconds, 
1.514@16;  thirds,  15;  Kentucky,  fresh  gather¬ 
ed,  firsts,  1614;  Tennessee  and  other  South¬ 
ern,  fresh  gathered,  firsts,  16;  Kentucky 
and  other  Southern,  fresh  gathered, 
seconds,  15@1514;  Kentuckv  and  other  fresh 
gathered  thirds,  1314@1414;  refrigerator, 
best,  13:  fair  to  good.  11@12:  common  to 
fair,  16@10;  limed  10@]2. 

ORANGES.— New  York  auction  sales: 
Florida,  bright,  $2.50@4.25:  russets,  $2.25@ 
3.50.  California,  naval,  $2.25@3.25. 

GINSENG.- Northern  and  Eastern,  $.5@ 
5.60;  Western.  $4@4.50;  Southern  and  South¬ 
western,  $3.75@4.25. 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS.— Cucumbers, 
doz.,  $2@2.50;  lettuce,  40@80;  mushrooms,  lb, 
30@60:  radishes,  100  bchs.,  $3..50@4..50:  rhu¬ 
barb,  doz.  bchs.,  50@75;  tomatoes,  lb,  20@35. 

DRIED  FRUITS.- Apples,  evaporated,  fey 
lb,  7@714:  choice,  5%@6’4:  prime,  5%@514: 
common.  4@5;  sun-dried.  Southern,  sliced, 
lb,  414@5%:  quarters,  414@514:  chops,  prime, 
IOC  lbs.,  $2..S7@2.50:  common  to  fair.  $2@2.25; 
cores  and  skins,  prime,  100  lbs.,  $1,37@1.50; 
raspberries,  evaporated,  22@23;  huckleber¬ 
ries,  17@18;  blackberries,  814@9;  cherries,  20 
@22. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples  Spitzenburg, 
cold  storage,  fancy,  bbl.,  $3.50@4.50:  average 
prime,  $1.60@2.50:  King,  cold  storage,  fancy, 
$3;  average  prime.,  $1.50@2.50:  Missouri  Pip¬ 
pin,  cold  storage,  fancy,  $3;  Gano,  cold 
storage,  fancy.  $2.50@2.75:  Ben  Davis,  fancy, 
cold  storage,  $2.50@3;  average  prime,  $1..50@ 
2.25;  Baldwin,  cold  storage,  fancy;  $2.2.5@ 
2..50:  av’ge  prime.  $1.50@2;  Greening,  fancy, 
cold  storage,  $2.50@3:  av’ge  prime,  $1.50@'2: 
poor  to  fair  grades.  $1@1.50.  Cranberries, 
Cape  Cod,  sound,  bbl.,  $10@12:  common,  $6@ 
0:  jersey,  bbl..  $10@ll;  crate,  $3@3.!i0.  Straw¬ 
berries.  Florida,  fancy,  qt.,  S0@35;  prime,  22 
@28;  poor  to  good,  10@20. 

VEGETABIiES.— Potatoes,  new,  Bermuda 
prime,  $4.00@4.75:  seconds,  $2.50@^.0fl:  Ha¬ 
vana,  bbl,  $2.50@4.00;  southern,  second  crop. 
$l.00@3.00;  Dong  Island,  in  bulk.  $2.00(172.25; 
State.  Pa.  and  Western,  per  180  lbs..  $1.50@ 
2.00:  Jersey,  bbl.  $1.75@2.00  sack.  $1.75@1.00; 
Maine,  sack.  $2@2.25:  German  or  Belgium, 
prime,  per  i68-lb  sack,  $1.50@1.75;.  sweets, 
Jer.sey.  bbl.  $2..50@4.00:  half-bbl  bkt  $1.00@ 
1.50;  Brussels  sprouts,  quart.  10@20:  Beets, 
Charleston  and  Florida.  100  bunches,  $1..50@ 
2.50;  New  Orleans,  bbl,  $1.00@2.00:  Bermuda, 
crate,  50@$1.(X);  old.  bbl.,  75@$1.00.  Carrots. 
Bermuda,  crate,  25@75;  New  Orleans.  100 
bunches.  $l.00@3.00;  Charleston.  100  bunches, 
old.  per  bbl.,  $1.00@1.25:  Cabbage.  Da.nish 
seed,  red,  ton.  $10.00@.?14.00:  white.  $6.00@)8.00; 
domestic,  white,  $5.00@6.00:  red,  bbl.  $1.00@ 
1.2,5;  white  bbl.,  60(f7>80:  Cauliflowers.  Cali¬ 
fornia,  case.  $1.00@2.50;  Florida,  ba.sket  or 
box.  $1.00@2.00;  Celery.  California,  case. $2. 50 
@4.50;  Florida',  case,  $1.50@2.50;  New  Orleans 
doz.  15@25:  State,  doz.,  10@40;  Chicory  or 
Escarol.  New  Orleans,  per  bbl..  $3.00@6.00; 
Eggplants.  Florida,  box.  $1.00@3.00;  Havana, 
box.  $1.00@2.50:  Kale.  Norfolk,  bbl.  60@65; 
Garlic,  lb..  3@5:  Horseradish,  lb..  2(fi)6: 
Kohlrabi,  New  Orleans.  100,  2.00@3.00:  Det- 
tuce,  Florida,  fancy  basket.  $3.00;  Florida 
poor  to  prime,  basket.  50@$2.50:  Florida, 
box.  $1.00@2.00:  New  Orleans,  bbl.,  $4.00@ 
6.00;  I^eeks.  New  Orleans,  100  bchs,  $2.50@ 
3.00;  Onions.  Orange  Co..  N.  Y..  red,  bag, 
$1.00@1.50:  yellow,  $1.25@1.75;  Connecticut, 
white.  $2.50@6.50:  yellow,  $1.50@2.50:  red, 
$1.50@1.75:  State  and  Western,  white,  bbl. 
$1.00@3.00:  vellow,  $1.00@1.25:  yellow,  bag, 
7.5@$1..50;  red.  bbl..  75@$1.50:  Havana,  crate, 
$1.50@$1.75:  Okra.  Havana,  carrier.  50@$1.50; 
Oysterplants,  old,  100  bunches.  $1.50@2.00; 
Peppers.  Florida,  carrier,  $1.50@2.00;  Hav¬ 
ana.  carrier.  50@$1.50:  Peas,  Florida,  crate, 
$1.00@4.50::  California,  box.  $2.00@2.75:  Pars¬ 
nips.  old.  bl..  75:  Parsley.  New  Orleans,  per 
101  bunches,  $4.00@6.00:;  Radishds,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  100  bunches.  $2.00@3.00:  Romaine.  Ber¬ 
muda.  box.  $1.00@1.50:  Southern  basket.  $1.00 
@2  00;  New  Orleans,  bbl..  $3.00@6.00;  Spinach 
Norfolk,  bbl.  $-.50@1.75.  String  Beans,  Flori¬ 
da.  W'ax.  crate,  $1.50@2.50;  Florida,  green, 
crate,  $1.00@3.25:  Squash.  Marrow,  bbl.,  $1.00 
@1.25;  Hubbard,  bbl..  $1.00@1.25:  Ha.vana, 
white,  %-bbl  box.  $1..50@2..50:  Floi-ida.  white, 
hush,  crate,  $1.00@1..50.  Turnips.  Canada. 
Russia,  bbl.  75@80:  Jersey,  Russia,  6.5@75: 
Tomatoes,  Florida,  ca rider.  $1.00@3.00;  Key 
West  carrier.  75@$2.00:  Havana,  carrier. 
75@$2.00;  Watercress,  per  100  bunches,  $1.00@ 
2.00. 


GAME.— English  snipe,  doz.  $1.50@2.00; 
Plover,  golden,  doz.  $2.75(®3.00;  grass.  $1.50@ 
3.00;  wild  ducks.  Canvas,  pair,  $2.00@3.00; 
red  head,  $1.50@2.00;  ruddy.  $1.25@1.50;  mal¬ 
lard,  75,@$1.00:  teal,  40@60;  Rabbits,  pair, 
15@20;  Jacks,  30@40. 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  M EATS.— Calves, 
prime,  lb..  11>4:  fair  to  good,  0@11;  eom- 
tijon,  7@8:  Danibs,  “bothouse,”  head.  $10.00@ 
13.00;  winter.  $:i.00@4.00;  Pork,  Jersey,  light. 
014@10;  medium,  9(?i)9'4:  heavy,  prime,  8; 
Pork  tenderloins,  lb,  20@21. 

DIVE  POUDTRY.— P’owls,  selected,  heavy 
15’/4@16;  roosters,  young,  13;  old.  10;  tur¬ 
keys,  15@16;  Ducks,  Western,  pair,  80@$1.00 
Southern  and  Southwestern,  70@;80;  Geese, 
Western,  pair,  1.75@1.87;  Southern  and 
Southwestern,  $1.37@1.50;  live  pigeons,  30 
@35;. 

DRESSED  POUl/l'UY.— Young  bens  and 
toms,  average  best,  1.8@]9;  fair  to  prime, 
15@17;  old.  16;  common,  1.3@]4.  Chickens, 
Phila,.  broilers,  Ib,  23@^;  roasters,  ]9@20; 
mixed  sizes.  16(jril8:  SJate  and  Pennsylvania, 
broilers,  fancy,  2]@23;  fancy  roasting,  16@ 
17;  mixed  sizes,  14@15:  poor  ll@]2i/4;  Ohio 
and  Michigan,  scalded,  average  best,  14@ 
15;  other  Western,  average  best.  13i4@14; 
fair  to  good.  12@13;  Capons,  I’hiladelphia, 
fancy,  large.  21(3)22:  mixed.  1S@20;  (J-hio, 
ffincy.  large.  18@19:  mixed,  16@17:  other 
Western,  choice,  16@17;  Fowls,  Ohio  and 
Michigan,  fancy.  14'^:  other  Western,  fa.ncy 
14(®14l4;  Western,  fair  to  good,  12@13: 
Squabs,  prime,  large,  white,  doz  $3.50@ 
3.50;  mixed.  $2.50@'3.00;  dark,  $2.00@2.25. 


IJVE  STOCK. 


$5@9.50; 

Hogs. 


NEW  YORK.— Calves,  veal, 

sheep,  $4(5)5.25.  Dambs  $6,25(!rr7.12V4. 

State,  $7.55. 

EAS’r  BUFFA  DO.— Calves.  $9.25@9.50. 
Sheep,  $2.75@  5..50.  l>ambs.  $4.50@7.  Hogs, 
heavy.  $7.50@7.55:  Yorkers,  $7.20@7.30;  roughs 
$6.30^76.60. 

CHICAGO.— Steers,  good  to  prime.  $5.  ’' 
5.75;  Stockers  and  feeders  $2.25@4.60:  Texans, 
$3.75@4.25.  Sheep,  $3@5.  liambs,  $4.75(1/7 
Hogs,  mixed  and  butchers.  $6.80@8.15:  good 
to  choice,  heavy,  $7.20@7.35. 

TOBACCO.— Trade  in  domestic  cigar  leaf 
has  been  light;  Sumatra  a  trifle  more  ac¬ 
tive;  Havana  quiet.  Pennsylvania  broad 
leaf  to  the  amount  of  about  500  cases  has 
sold  at  12^^@13^/4. 


FURS. 

Nor.  West. 


S’thn  & 


No.  1  quality. 

&  Kastern. 

So.  W’n 

Black  boar  . 

.$20.00(f7:$30.00 

$]5.00(f/$25.0() 

Gubs  &  yearling.s. 

.  5.00(?;)  1.5.00 

4.00® 

12.00 

Badger  . 

1.50 

50® 

80 

Otter  . 

.  7.00fa: 

15.00 

5.00® 

11.00 

Beaver,  large  _ 

.  6.  OOP 

9.00 

4.00® 

8.00 

Medium  . 

.  5.00® 

6.00 

4.00® 

5.00 

Small  . 

.  3.00® 

4.00 

3.00® 

4.00 

Silver  fox  . 

50.00!f7;300.000 

.... 

Cross  . . 

.  8.00® 

25.00 

....® 

.... 

Red  . 

,  2.00® 

5.00 

1.50® 

2.50 

Gray  . 

.  1.00® 

1.25 

75® 

1.00 

Kisher  . 

.  5.00® 

10.00 

....@ 

.... 

Wolf,  prairie  — 

.  1.50® 

2.00 

l.(K)® 

1 .7.'> 

Timber  . 

2.00® 

4.00 

1.50® 

3.00 

Wolverine  . 

,  4.00(d) 

8.00 

4.00® 

7.00 

Lynx  . 

.  4.00® 

8.00 

....® 

.  .  •  • 

Wild  cat  . 

,  50® 

1.50 

40® 

75 

Civet  cat  . 

25® 

30 

20® 

30 

House  eat,  black 

. ® 

25 

20(f7 

30 

Colored  . 

8® 

10 

5® 

10 

Marten,  dark  _ 

.  5.00® 

15.00 

.  »  •  • 

Pale  . 

,  3.00® 

5.00 

....® 

•  .  •  . 

Skunk,  black  - 

.  1.90® 

2.00 

1.60® 

1.90 

Half-striped  — 

.  1.35® 

1.45 

1.15® 

1.25 

Tiong  striped  .. 

90® 

1.00 

....® 

.... 

Striped  . 

65® 

75 

60® 

70 

White  . 

35® 

45 

30® 

40 

Raccoon  . 

.  1.00® 

1.75 

60® 

70 

Opossum,  large  . 

70® 

80 

65® 

75 

Medium  . 

35® 

40 

30® 

40 

Small  . 

18® 

20 

15® 

20 

Rabbit  . 

1® 

1^4 

1® 

1% 

Mink  . 

.  1.50® 

5.00 

1.00® 

2..S0 

Muskrat,  Winter 

20® 

25 

20® 

24 

Pall  . 

13® 

IS 

13® 

17 

Kits  . 

4® 

5 

4® 

5 

CONSUMPTION  CUKEJO. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had  j)laced 
In  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the  formula 
of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and 
permanent  cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh, 
Asthma  and  all  Throat  and  Lung  Affections;  also  a 
positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility  and  all 
Nervous  Complaints.  Having  tested  Its  wonderful 
curative  powers  In  thousands  of  cases,  and  desiring  to 
relieve  human  suffering,  1  will  send  free  of  charge  to 
all  who  wish  It,  this  recipe.  In  German,  French  or 
English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using. 
Bent  by  mail,  by  addressing,  with  stamo,  naming  this 
paper,  W.  A.Noybs,  847  Powers’  Block,  Bochcsler,  N,  Y. 


Nen’ton’s  lleaTc,  Congh,  Dll* 
temper  and  Indlpeetion  Cure* 
A  veterinary  apeoidc  for  wind, 
throat  and  Btomach  troublea. 
Strong  recommends.  ♦I  per 
CAQa  Dealers,  mail  or  Ex. paid. 

Mewton  liorae  Remedr  Co* 
Toltdo.  Ohl*. 


/\N  IINST'/\NT»S 

and  the  dehorning  job  is  smoothly  done,  no 
crushing  or  bruising  if  the 

KJEYSXONE 

Dehornlngf  Knjfe 

is  used.  Hasy»sure  and  most  si>cedy 
in  operation.  No  evil  results  can  fol¬ 
low.  Cuts  from  four  sides  at  once.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  veterinarians.  Guaranteed. 

M.  T.  PHILLIPS,  POMEROY,  PA. 


PRESCOTT’S  S 


KEEPS 


WINGING 
WIVEL 
TANCHION 
COWS  CLEAN 


Swings  forward  while  get¬ 
ting  up  or  lying  down.  Locks 
back  while  standing.  Full 
particulars  free.  PRESCOTT, 
59  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Wiieelbarrows 


We  make  all  kinds.  Get  our  prices. 
Banner  Mfg.  Co.,Yeagertown.  Pa. 


WF  P  A  V  WEEK  and  expenses  to  men 

'' I  I  ypjth  rigs 'to  introduce  Poultry  Com¬ 
pound.  International  Mfg.  Co.,  Parsons,  Kan. 


ASM8TRONO  db  McKELVT 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMEK-BAffMAK 

Pittsburgh. 
DATIS  -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  1 

V  Cincinnati. 

ECKSTEIN  J 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED  SEAL 
fiOUTHERN 
JOHN  T.  LEWIS  *  BKOS  CO 

Philadeiphia. 

MORLEY 

Cleveland. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


New  York. 


•  Chicago. 


^St.  Louis. 


IF  there  is  an  impression  in 
the  minds  of  any  that  Mix¬ 
tures  of  White  Lead  and 
Zinc  are  better  than  Pure  White 
Lead,  it  has  been  created  by  the 
manufacturers  of  the  Mixtures, 
because  a  much  larger  profit  can 
be  made  from  the  sale  of  these 
than  by  grinding  and  selling 
either  White  Lead  or  Zinc  pure* 

If  interested  in  paint  or  painting,  address 


National  Lead  Co.,  loo  William  Street,  New  York. 


[for  chickens  will  keep  the  hose  out; 

I  coats  little  more  than  the  common  netting,  and 
I  will  turn  any  stock  on  the  farm.  How  about  wire? 
We  sell  it  CYCLONE  FENCE  CO. 

I  Holly,  Mich.  Olereland,  Ohio.  Waukegan,  Ill.  I 


iD03\r»T  ’yjsjAJi.rc 

FROST 
BEST 
.CHEAPEST 

Until  you  need  your  fence,  then  in  your  hurry  buy  a 
Himsy  woven  wire  one,  that  you  will  be  ashamed  to 
show  Jyour  neighbor  two  years  later.  Secure  the 
FKOST  that  will  last  a  lifetime.  Catalogue  Free. 
^  THE  FKOST  WIKK  FENCE  CO..  Cleveland,  O. 


YOUR  DEPOSITS  SOLICITED 

UPON  WHICH  WE  WILL  PAY 

5%  Per  Annum 


Paid  in 
Capital 
»1, 000,000 

Assets 
#1,600,000 

Surplus 

#185,000 


Our  depositors  participate  in  the 
earnings  of  a  non-speculatlve  busi¬ 
ness,  operating  in  gilt-edged  New 
York  real  estate  securities.  Under 
absolute  supervision  of  State  Bank¬ 
ing  Department.  Our  methods  en¬ 
dorsed  and  recommended  by  leading 
clergymen,  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  men  throughout  the  country. 
We  will  gladly  send  you  full  partiew- 
larsupon  request. 


Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co., 

1134  Broadway,  New  York. 


I  want  to  make  a  yearly  contract,  be¬ 
ginning  April  1st,  for  the  output  of  a  dairy  with  an 
average  of  2(K)  quarts  daily.  Milk  to  be  of  high  grade, 
blooded  stock  preferred.  Shipping  point  to  he  on 
Harlem  or  H.  U.  K.  K.  State  price  expected,  I  to  fur¬ 
nish  bottles  and  cases. 

W.  C.  KELLEK,  664  Sixth  A  ve.,  New  York. 


Oldest  Commission 


House  in  New  York. 
Est.  1838.  Butter, cheese, 
<!ggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves, game, etc.  Fruits. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  392  Ureenwich  Street,  New  York. 


Spring  Lambs  and  Calves 

Poultry,  Eggs,  Fruits,  Vegetables  and  Hothouse 
Products.  We  make  a  specialty  of  choice  Spring 
Lambs,  and  can  obtain  top  prices.  Write 
us  what  you  have  for  sale. 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  Street,  Now  York. 

GIO.  P.  HAMMOND.  KST.  1875.  PRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOHD  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  sollolted. 
34  &  36  Little  l2tti  St.,  New  York. 


CORN 


and  Its  possibllltiefl  under  the  Silage 
eyetem — being  the  theme  of 

“A  BOOK  OH  SILAGE" 

By  Prof,  F.  IK  WOLL  , 

oftbeUnlvereityof  Wiaconsin.  Revised  and  up-to-date,  neat- 
ly  bound  tatoaTolome of  234 pages.  Itembraceafullioform*  I 
aiton  from  planting  to  feeding  the  crop,  and  includes  working 
plans  and  specifications  for  building  ailsilos.  Also  embraces:  j 

I  — SilifeCrops*  II— Silos. 

Ill— Sifate.  IV— Feediof  of  Silage- 

V —  Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI—  The  Silo  in  Modem  Agricnlture, 

And  llluitratlonimnd  complet.  pluis  for  round  ud 
recUngnlariiloi,  dairy  bams,  tables  of  com- 
poonded  rations,  stc.  Mailed  for  lOo. 
coin  or  stamps. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


UNION .  LOCK 


Poultry 
Fencing 

Has  been  fully  test¬ 
ed  end  found  supe¬ 
rior  to  all  others. 

Will  fit  uneven 
ground  without 
cutting. 

Every  Part  Stretches  Perfectly. 

Made  of  high  grade  galvanized  steel  wire.  All 
horizoptal  lines  are  cables,  making  it  stronger. 
HaLS  fine  mesh  at  bottom  for  small  chicks. 
We  also  make  extra  heavy  for  gardens,  lawns, 
etc.  The  largest  poultry  farms  are  using  this  fence- 
over  700  rods  by  Lakewood  (N.  J.)  Farm  Co.  We  pay 
freight  and  satisfy  every  one  or  no  sale.  Can  ship  from 
New  York,  Philadelphia  or  Pittsburg. 

Write  for  free  catalog  of  Farm ,  Lawn  and  Poultry  Fencing. 

CASE  BROS.,  Colchester,  Conn. 


w 


w. 


■  np  pr  at  WholesAie.  A54-ineh 

laaKL  a  EbIM  vEL  stock  lenceltifeper  rod. 
Send  for  price  list  and  F ItEE  catalogue  of  Wire 
Fence  and  full  lino  of  Fence  Supplies. 

H.  MASON  &  CO..  Box  67. 1.eeshurv  Tihin, 


Calves  Fenced 

With  Page  Fence  never  grow  into  breachy  cuttle. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN, MICH. 


DOG  POWERS 


BEST.  CHtAPCST, 

harder  MFG.  CO,, 
Cobleskill,  N.  if. 


20th 
Century 

Steel  Bali  Coupling  Cultivator 

With  Double  Row  Corn 


HENCH’S 


Order 

introduc “tbern  ?or next  .ea^n.  The  mos. complete 


Planter  and  Fertilizer 
Attachment  Complete 
on  One  Machine. 
Pnrntlcl  l)Cam  movi-,- 
ment,  pi  voted  axle, with 
Ifitcrul  beuni  move- 
nientin  connection  with 
tiie  niovitblr  .pltidle.a 

or  either  Indeiiendent 
of  each  other.  Centre 
lever  for  (tpreodinc 
and  do  Hill  IT  shovel 


cultivator  on  the  market, 
having  every  possible  movement  of  the  shovel  gangs. 

The  BENCH  &  DROMGOLO  CO.  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  will 
thrush  Rye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  it  agaib  in  perfect 
bundles.Can  be  changed 
in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  Send  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  GRANT-FEKRIS  COMPANY,  Troy,  N.  Y.  > 

THE  KELLY  FE°Eli'’‘iSi‘LL 

does  perfect  work 
grinding  ear  corn, 
In  husk  or  out,  mixed 
feed  in  any  propor¬ 
tions,  with  or  without 
clover,  cotton  seed, 
Kaffir  corn,  or  any 
grain  that  grows.  Has 
duplex 
grinding 
surfaces, 
and shows 
a  greater 
capacity, 
per  unit, 
of  driving 
power  than  any 
o  t  li  0  r  m  i  1 1  • 

Gives  a  uniform 
grist  for  stock 
feed  of  any  de- 
sired  fineness. 
Every  machine 

tested  and  guaranteed.  Send  for  our  new  catalogue 
and  Prof.  Miles’  essay  -‘The  Economy  of  Ground 
Feed,”  free.  THE  O.  S.  KELLY  CO., 

Dept.  X.  Springfield,  Ohio. 


'S  EXPECTORANT 

URESTHE  WORSTCOUGHS. 


)90S 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


MARKET  NOTES 


WOOL.— Holders  of  far  western  wool 
show  no  disposition  to  meet  buyers  at  pres¬ 
ent.  The  probable  large  loss  among  the 
range  flocks  on  account  of  severe  Winter 
gives  holders  a  strong  position.  The  dam¬ 
age  may  prove  serious  enough  to  material¬ 
ly  affect  the  eastern  wool  market.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  mills  are  reported  as  having  stock 
enough  to  last  until  Fall.  Current  prices 
are:  Fine  delaine,  unwashed,  22(?t2,‘j;  wash¬ 
ed,  29  @  .25;  coarse  washed,  24  @  25. 

COTTON  has  gone  above  the  10  cent 
mark,  while  there  are  prophecies  of  still 
liigher  prices:  buyers  realize  that  in  spec¬ 
ulating  on  this  basis  they  are  on  shaky 
ground,  and  extreme  caution  marks  all 
operations.  The  fact  that  spinners  have 
been  buying  heavily  would  natur.ally  tend 
to  .squelch  a  further  advance,  as  they  will 
fall  back  on  their  reserve  stock  rather  than 
lay  in  more  at  j)resent.  Increased  plant¬ 
ings  for  next  crop  are  expected,  which  is 
usually  the  case  after  a  period  of  booming 
prices. 

WINTER  SALADS.— A  cold  wave,  espec¬ 
ially  when  accompanied  by  snow  means  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  salads  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  whether  the  producer  participates 
in  the  increase  or  not.  In  addition  to  dam¬ 
age  in  transportation,  the  retailers  are  un¬ 
able  to  display  such  tender  stuff  as  let¬ 
tuce  on  the  sidewalk  during  a  cold  snap, 
and  this  doubtless  causes  some  loss  of 
sale.  Romaine  and  escarolle  are  two 
salads  noted  in  market  reports  which 
may  sound  unfamiliar  to  some  readers. 
Romaine  is  simply  our  old  friend  Cos  let¬ 
tuce  (laitue  romaine,  as  the  French  call  it); 
it  is  a  great  favorite  with  fastidious 
consumers,  because  of  its  tender  juiciness 
and  delicacy  of  flavor.  For  Summer  use 
the  Cos  lettuce  is  less  poimlar  here 
than  in  lOuropo,  because  it  dues  not 
stand  our  hot  dry  climate  so  well  as  other 
.sorts,  and  this  lessens  familiaidty  with  it 
I'scarolle  is  a  broad-leaved  endive,  very 
tender  and  less  bitter  than  must  Carled  en¬ 
dive  or  chicory.  It  is  a  favorite  salad  with 
I’rerich  lestaurants;  as  a  rule  loreigners 
buy  more  eiuiive  than  America?is.  I'lie  es- 
carolle  is  usually  quoted  as  fr.u^i  New  Or¬ 
leans;  Cos  lettuce  comes  from  the  South 
and  also  from  Rermuda.  Water  ciess  is 
plentiful,  but  not  so  good  in  quality  as 
eailier  in  the  Winter. 

THE  FLOWICR  MAKKluT.— When  a 
woman  goes  tliruugli  a  big  greenlnmse  es- 
lablislinient  she  usually  remarks  to  the 
man  piloting  her  around:  “How  ha|)i)y  you 
must  b(r,  spending  all  your  time  among 
these  lovely  thjwers!’’  In  i)oint  of  fact,  a 
florist’s  life,  though  an  interesting  one,  is 
not  altogether  hai)py  Just  now,  when  an 
unusually  severe  Winter  follows  Hie  tiend 
of  the  times,  and  forms  a  merger  with  the 
coal  shoi-tage,  while  tiie  glass  trust  and 
the  steel  trust  and  the  lumber  trust  go 
through  the  flower  man’s  pockets,  lest  the 
coal  trust  may  have  left  enough  small 
change  to  induc.e  reckless  habits.  The  de¬ 
mand  foi-  flowers  has  been  good  during  this 
season,  but  prices  have  shown  no  startling 
advance,  which  might  have  been  exiiected 
as  a  result  of  the  coal  shortage.  It  is 
dillicult  to  quote  wholesale  prices  on  flow 
ers  accurately;  they  are  among  the  most 
perishable  jiroducts  offered  and  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  extreme  fluctuations.  A  few  days 
of  thick  fog  will  entirely  upset  quotations; 
so  will  severe  stomns  or e.xcessive variations 
in  temperature.  Tlie  market  prices  given 
in  the  florist’s  trade  papers  fairly  repre¬ 
sent  the  tone  of  the  market  at  time  of 
writing,  but  a  single  day  may  entirely 
change  it.  New  York  is  the  most  critical 
flower  market  in  the  country,  if  not  in  the 
world,  and  a  product  that  receives  the  out¬ 
side  market  quotation  must  be  of  high  qual¬ 
ity.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  always 
some  unique  products  that  receive  prices 
far  above  any  market  quotations,  like  that 
wonderful  carnation  that  sold,  a  few  Win¬ 
ters  ago,  for  $7.50  a  dozen  blooms,  but 
cases  like  these  establisli  no  precedent  for 
the  general  market.  They  are  always  the 
result  either  of  exceptional  merit,  or  of  a 
passing  whim  of  fashion.  With  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Lent  we  usually  expect  a  slacken¬ 
ing  of  the  demand  for  flowers  and  conse¬ 
quent  shrinkage  of  price,  while  the  length- 
iei  days  of  sunlight  will  increase  the  out¬ 
put,  btit  flowers  are  now  used  in  so  matiy 
ways  by  [leuple  who  used  to  look  uijon 
them  as  a  Ittxury  that  fashion  iJUts  on 
sackcloth  and  ashes  without  interrupting 
the  trade  nearly  so  much  as  a  decade  ago. 
The  men  who  grow  roses  and  carnations 
often  say  that  the  flood  of  Dutch  bulbs, 
daffodils,  hyacinths  and  tulips,  does  much 
to  lower  prices  in  early  Spring,  but  the  fact 
is  that  people  who  have  been  buying  other 
flowers  for  .several  months  always  welcome 
the  bulbs  as  a  sign  that  Winter  is  waning. 
Violets  have  been  at  their  best  during  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  the  25-cent  bunches  sold  by  the 
street  fakirs  are  a  natural  effort  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  surplus. 

We  like  a  gasoline  engine  much  the  bet¬ 
tor,  and  think  labor  must  be  cheap  indeed 
“YOU  can  make  it  pay  to  steam  fodder. 
Massachusetts.  j.  t.  s. 
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Advise 


|i' 


Suffering 
Women  Strongly, 
to  Take  Doctor 
Pierce’s  Favorite 
Prescription. 

This  advice  comes 
from  a  woman  who  had 
suffered  all  the  miseries 
women  can  suffer  from 
disease,  and  had  been 
perfectly  and  perma¬ 
nently  cured  by  the  use 
of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite 
Prescription. 

This  great  medicine 
for  women  establishes 
regularity,  dries  weak¬ 
ening  drains,  heals  in¬ 
flammation  and  ulcera- 
fion  and  cures  female 
weakness. 

Read  Mrs.  Kempson’s 
letter  and,  if  you  are 
sick,  follow  her  advice, 

«  Although  it  has  beeu  quite  a  time  since 
I  wrote  you,”  says  Mrs.  Fred  Kempson,  of 
Cambria,  Hillsdale  Co.,  Mich.,  Box  57, 
"still  your  name  is  a  blessing  in  our  house, 
and  I  think  it  my  duty  to  let  you  know 
that  I  am  still  enjoying  good  health, 
thanks  to  you  and  your  ‘  Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription.’  When  I  think  how  I  was  five 
years  ago,  and  then  see  how  I  am  now,  I 
say,  God  bless  Dr.  Pierce’s  works,  and 
may  he  live  long  to  help  poor  suffering 
women.  I  have  never  had  any  return  of 
my  weakness  and  am  well  and  hearty. 
Can  do  all  my  own  work  without  any 
pain.  You  saved  me  from  the  grave  when 
all  others  failed.  I  advise  suffering  women 
strongly,  to  take  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription,  as  I  know  it  will  cure  in  all 
cases,  if  indeed  there  is  a  cure.” 

(J  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  are 
an  excellent  laxative,  suited  to  the 
use  of  delicate  women. 


The  Thresherman 

makes  waste  when  he  uses  a  makeshift  or 
buys  a  machine  of  doubtful  value. 

He  gets  a  known,  depend¬ 
able  quantity  in  the 

NEW  RUMELY 

SEPARATOR. 

It  comprehends  the  widest  uses,  does  the  fastest  and 
most  perfect  work,  is  the  simplest  in  construction,  has 
the  longest  life  and  makes  more  money  for  Its  owner 
than  any  other  thresher  made.  Serve  yourinterests  by 
studying  it  l>efore  buying.  Our  large  illustrated  cata* 
log  shows  wherein  it  excels  others.  Also  describes 
Qur  famous  Traction  Engines.  Write  for  it.  It  is 
free  for  the  asking.  . 

M.  RUMELY  COMPANY,  LA  PORTE,  IND.  1 


The  High  Price  of  Coal 

Is  the  cause  of  much  present  anxiety  but  there  Is  a 
practical  way  of  overcoming  it  to  some  extent. 

W  With  an  Appleton  Wood  Saw 
^  Ml  W  you  can  rapidly  and  with  ease 

jea.  •  ^ 

your  own  wood  and 

SAVE  COAL, 

time,  labor,  money; 
or  saw  your  neigh¬ 
bor’s  wood  and  make 

$5  to  S  1  5  DAY 

strong,  rigid  frame, 
adjuBtabledustproOT 
oil  boxes,  etc.  We 
make  6  styles.  Also 
the  famous  “Hero” 
Friction  Feed  Drag 
Saw,  Feed  Grinders,  Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters, 
Buskers,  Sheliers, Sweep  Horse  Powers, Tread  Powers, 
Wind  Mills,  etc.  Write  to-  day  for  Free  Catalogue. 
APPLETON  MFG.  CO.,  27  Fargo  St..  Batavla.tll. 


STEEL  ROOFING 

FREIGHT  CHARGES  PAID  BY  US 

Strictly  new,  perfect,  Semi  -  Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  2  feet  wide,  0  feet  long.  The 
best  Kooflne,  Siding  or  Oiling  you  esn  uae. 
No  experience  necessary  to  lay  it.  An 
ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the  only 
tools  you  need.  We  furnish  nails  free 
and  paint  roofing  two  sides.  Comes 
either  flat,  corrugated  or  “V”  crimped. 
DrIItered  free  of  all  ehargea  to  all  points 
in  the  U.  S.,  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  North  of  the  Ohio  River 

$2.25  PER  SQUARE 

Prieea  to  other  points  on  sppllestlon.  A  square  means  100 
square  feet.  Write  for  free  Catalogue  No.  57 

WICA60  HOUSE  WRECKIN6  CO.,  W.  35tb  ind  Iron  SU..  Chicago 


Scratches,  ^ 
Grease  Heel, 
Mud  Fever, 
Hoof  Rot  and 
Speed  Cracks 

Cases  where  ulcerations  extend  with  transverse 
cracks  which  open  at  every  step  and  often  bleed,  no 
matter  how  complex,  aggravated,  deep-seated,  or 
chronic,  if  treated  according  to  directions  as  given  on 
circular  with  every  box,  positively  cured  with 

VETERINARY  PIXINE 

If  a  light  application  Is  used  before  speeding,  driv¬ 
ing  in  wet,  muddy  or  slushy  weather,  or  in  the  snow, 
your  horse  will  never  have  speed  cracks,  scratches  or 
grease  heel. 

It  will  keep  the  hoofs  healthy,  soft  and  In  perfect 
form. 

For  Old  and  Chronic  Sores,  Etc. 

Heals  collar  and  saddle  galls,  hopple  chafes,  ab¬ 
scesses,  Inflammatory  swellings,  sores  and  all  skin 
disease,  and  restores  the  hair  to  natural  color.  In 
cases  of  emergency  it  is  Invaluable. 

This  penetrating,  stimulating,  soothing,  absorbing, 
antiseptic,  healing  ointment  heals  from  beneath  the 
surface  by  disinfecting  the  parts,  siibduing  the  Inflam¬ 
mation  and  stimulating  healthy  granulation,  not  by 
drying  and  scabbing. 

<2  oz.,  25c.;  8  oz.,  50c.;  5 -lb.  pkge  ,  $4, 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


BEFORE  BUYING  Send  4  cents  postage 

U  A  OAT  r*  00  for  illustrated  catalog 

NEW  HARNESS  description 

and  prices  to  consumer 

King  Harness  Co.,  No.  10  Lake  St.,  Owego,  N.  V 


Corn  Planting 

and  fertilizing  go  hand  in  hand. 

You  can  plant  in  hiils,  drills  or  S 


and  fertilizing  go  hand  in  hand. 
You  can  plant  in  hills,  drills 

_ _  checks  and  put  in  the  ground  all  com- 

mercial  or  nome  made  fertilizers  in 
any  condition, as  wet,lumpy,etc.  with 


THE  ECLIPSE 


Corn  Planter  and 
Fertilizer  Distributer, 

With  Improved  Row  Marker. 

Adapted  as  well  to  Peas,  Beans,  Beets,  etc. 
Hills  6  to  45  inches  apart.  Distributes  60  to 
450  lbs.  fertilizer  per  acre.  Wide  and  easy 
adjustment.  Light  draft,  weight  150  lbs. 
Easy  to  handle,  a  model  for  accuracy  and 
durability.  Investigate  our  Eclipse  Two 
Row  T wo  Horse  Planter.  Agents  wanted  in 
new  territory.  Write  for  circulars  and  terms. 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO., 

Box  75  ,  Chicopoo  Falla,  Mass.  t 


‘SAVE-THE-HORSE” 

TKADK  MARK. 

jsap-A.viJxr  oxTHE 


Cll^arleg  R!.  Radloff, 


UAinirACV^UB  or 


BAMRCgilii  * 

A  BEAEUL  UK  K  HUK  FUUHtlHM  MM. 

COLLARS.  WHIPS.  BRIDLES.  ROBES.  BTC. 

t.p.lrls«  Promptly  ud  NmU,  Doii..  Bm  SMt'o-feo*  011.^ 

eotii.ioo.  R  /7  - 

V 

POSITIVELY  AND  PERMANENTLY  CURES 
BONE  and  Bog  Spavin,  Ringbone  (except  Low 
Ringbone),  Curb,  Thorough  pin,  Splint,  Capped 
Hock.  Shoe  Boil,  Weak  and  Sprained  Tendons, 
and  all  Lameness. 

Contains  no  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate  or  other 
forms  of  mercury,  or  any  injurious  ingredient. 

Cures  without  scar,  blemish  or  loss  of  hair. 

$5  PER  BOTTLE. 

Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle,  constructed 
to  convince  and  protect  you  fully.  The  need  of  sec¬ 
ond  bottle  is  almost  improbable,  except  in  rarest 
cases.  Guarantee  covers  effectiveness  of  one 
bottle.  Copy  of  guarantee  sent  upon  application. 

15  a  bottle  at  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent 
prepaid. 

TKOV  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Cider  Machlhery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St..Syracuse.N.Y 


Corn  Planiiifg 

must  be  well  and  carefully  done,  as  the  fu¬ 
ture  crop  depends  upon  it.  For  ail  purposes, 
in  any  soil,  on  all  kinds  of 
ground  nothing  equals  the 

SPANGLER 

CORN  PLANTER. 

It  saves  time,  labor,  money  and  Inaureathe  crop.  Yon 
know  when  it  is  working;  you  can  see  the  corn  on  its 
way  to  the  ground.  Made  with  or  without  fertlllier 
attachment.  New  device  for  sowing  peas,  bean.,  ensi¬ 
lage,  corn,  etc.  We  also  make  the  famous  Spangler  Low- 
UoMrn  firaln  anil  Fertlllier  Drill.  Write  for  catalog  and  circ. 

SPANGLER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  SOSQueen  St.,  York,  Pi. 


CAUTION! 


When  you  are  purchasing  a 

ROOF^INC 

for  your  houses  and  outbuildings,  he  sure  that  the 
name  “  RUBEROID  ”  is  stamped  ou  every  three 
feet  of  the  material,  as  in  the  cut,  throughout  the 
full  length  of  the  roll.  Yon  will  then  know  that 
you  are  getting  the  genuine  Ruheroid  Roofing, 
which  has  been  the  standard  for  Eleven  Years, 
and  not  one  of  its  poor  imitations.  Ruheroid 
is  water-proof  and  fire-resisting.  Never  melts,  rots 
or  tears.  Lasts  for  year-s.  You  can  apply  it 
yourself.  Send  for  samples  and  Rooklet  K, 

Address  Dept.  K, 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO., 

lOO  William  Street,  New  York. 


Uhe  Practical  Man 

appreciates  the  saving  in  wear  and  tear,  in  friction,  draft 
and  labor  gained  by  the  simplicity  of 

Plano  Mowers 

He  knows  the  value  of  abolishing  needless  mechanism 
and  applying  power  direct. 

Plano’s  simple,  automatic  Clutch  Shift,  strong  internal 
Drive  Gear,  easy-acting  Vertical  Lift  Device  and  self-  ■ 
adjusting  Draft  Rod  are  the  kind  of  Mower  improvements 
that  appeal  to  him.  They  are  the  outgrowth  of  experience 
and  scientific  ingenuity. 

Our  catalogue  explains  them  and  tells  about  some 
other  interesting  products  of  the  Plano  shops — Grain 
Binders,  Headers,  Reapers,  Mowers,  Rakes,  Corn  Binders, 
and  Huskers  and  Shredders.  The  “Plano”  is  the  Husker 
famed  for  its  safe,  swift  and  satisfactory  work.  Catalogue 
free. 

PLANO  DIVISION 
latarnatlonal  Harvester  Co.  of  Anaarisa 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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Fruit  Growing,  Truck,  Etc.,  on  Light  Soils. 

Send  for  latest  pamphlets  (1903),  entitled 

Strawberries,  Strawberry  Plants,  Small  Fruits,  Asparagus,  Cabbages,  Potatoes 

and  General  Truck  Crops  for  Market. 

The  thinnest,  lightest  poor  soils  brought^  up  jnto  good  condition  wHhtoge  coses 


of  25  years  and  over. 


Some  Extracts  from  “Fertilizer  Farming  Up  to  Date,"’  “Rural  New-Yorker,”  etc., 
by  H.  W.  Collingwood,  Editor  of  “The  Rural  New-Yorker”. 


Also  for 


Fertilizers  and  Fruit. 


“  FERTILIZERS  AND  FRUIT,”  by  H.  W.  Collingwood.  Under  this  latter  title  Mr.  Collingwood  has  written  a  series  of 
articles  in  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  descriptive  of  his  visits  to  some  of  the  most  prominent  and  successful  growers  on  the  Hudson 
River  New  York,  of  grapes,  peaches,  apples,  pears,  strawberries,  goosebernes,  blackberries,  currants,  etc.  Mr.  Collingwood 
gives  full  details  of  the  preparation  of  the  ground,  fertilizing,  setting  out,  cultivation,  pruning,  and  all  practical 
for  any  grower  to  know  who  wishes  to  follow  the  methods  that  have  made  this  section  so  famous  for  success  in  fruit  growing. 
Tho  nuestions  asked  bv  Mr  Collingwood  of  these  practical  growers  elicited  answers  that  bear  directly  on  each  phase  ot  the  sub¬ 
let  Ind  frnith  and  also  bring  out  the  principles  that  underlie  successful  fruit  culture  and  which 

are  applicable  in  a  less  or  greater  degree  to  all  sections,  and  we  believe  this  book  will  prove  valuable  to  growers  of  fruit  on  all 
clises^of  soils,  particularly  peaches  and  grapes.  One  point  that  is  especially  emphasipd  in  these  interviews,  as  related  by  Mr. 
Collingwood,  isW  great  importance  of  developing  the  highest  frmtmg  power  not  only  in  quantity, 

ciousness,  high  color,  early  maturity,  good  shipping  qualities,  and  at  the  same  time  full  vigor  of  vine,  trees  and  shrubs,  fieedom 
ot  disease,  healthy,  vigorous  stamina,  without  any  tendency  to  jhe  American  Agriculturist. 


General  Farming. 

Send  for  latest  pamphlet,  1903,  entitled 

Fertilizer  Farming  Up  to  Date. 

(CHEMICALS  AND  CLOVER,  Third  Series) 

The  Poorest,  Light,  Sandy  Soils  Brought  Up  to  High  Fertility  with  PROFIT  FROM  THE  START. 

A  review  of  practical  experience  covering  twenty  to  twenty -five  years  on  varied  soils  (from  almost  pure  sand  to  medium 
heavy  loam)  without  stable  manure  (only  the  Mapes  Complete  Manures  used),  with  profit  from  the  start,  and  the  lands  found  to 
be  steadily  improving  in  fertility  and  yielding  increased  profits.  These  farmers  and  special  crop  growers  are  among  the  most 

successful  in  the  country.  .  ,  ,  .r.  ,  i  a  a  ^  ^ 

“FERTILIZER  FARMING,”  by  H.  W.  Collingwood,  editor  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker.  An  account  of  visits  to  f^rn^  ot 
successful  truckers,  growers  of  cabbages,  cauliflowerj  potatoes,  etc.,  on  Long  Island.  This  pamphlet  has  received  the  highest 

praise  of  the  leading  agricultural  journals.  It  is  thoroughly  practical.  ^ 

Dr  F  M  Hbxamer,  editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  wrote  of  “  Fertilizer  Farming  in  1892:  The  reading  of  this 
Hftlp  hook  is  as  fascinating  as  a  first-class  novel,  and  yet  there  is  not  a  particle  of  fiction  or  theorizing  about  it.  It  is  simply  a 
clea?  statement  S  S  facts.  Anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  visit  the  farming  districts  of  Long  Island,  and  will  stop  at 
the  most  thrifty  looking  farms,  will  find  hundreds  of  farmers  who  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  they  owe  their  good  crops  and 
success  mainly  to  the  use  of  Mapes  Fertilizers,  and  that  they  would  never  think  of  attempting  to  farm  without  them. 

Reports  of  visits  to  these  farms  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Collingwood,  editor  of  the  “Rural  New  Yorker,”  in  the  years  1902,  1901,  1899, 
1897,  1896,  etc. 
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Green  Mountain  Potatoes  grown  by  James  W.  Davis,  Mt.  Sinai,  L.  I.,  with  1,250  lbs.  per  acre,  season  1902,  with  tlie  Mapes 
Manure.  Yield  300  bushels  per  acre. 

925  BUSHELS  POTATOES  ON  ACRES. 

Mr  E  E  Petty  Orient  L.  I.,  reports,  November  10,  1902  :  The  crop  of  Early  Ohio  potatoes,  of  which  you  heard  at  River- 
head,  wis  growl  upon  land  that  had  re^ceived  but  ONE  APPLICATION  OF  YARD  M  ANeRE  IN  THIRTEEN  YEARS  It  was 
planted  last  Spring,  1902,  with  Ohios  cut  to  single  eyes  12  inches  in  the  drill,  two  and  one-half  feet  apart,  3,000  lbs  of  the  Mapes 
Manure  per  acre,  2,000  in  the  drill  with  the  planter,  the  balance  after  planting  on  top  of  the  row  before  harrowing  it  down  They 
were  dug  about  the  middle  of  July  while  still  very  green,  and  the  yield  from  2X  acres  was  925  BUSHELS  OF  SALABLE 
TUBERS,  besides  10  or  12  bushels  of  small  ones  and  some  not  uncovered  by  the  plow  and  harrow. 

ALL  PAMPHLETS  MAILED  FREE  BY 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Co. 


Correspondence  Solicited. 


143  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


Vol.  LXIL  Xo.  2772. 


NEW  YORK,  MARCH  14,  1903. 


81  PER  YEAR. 


AN  EXPERIENCE  WITH  PEAR  BLIGHT. 

HENKFIT  FROM  THF.  USE  OF  SULPHUR. 

Scientific  Experiments  are  Needed. 

A  START  ON  QUINCES.— In  the  Spring  of  1893  we 
set  a  pear  orchard  of  650  trees,  all  dwarfs.  Adjoining 
the  pears  on  the  east  we  set  150  quince  trees,  one-half 
each  of  Orange  and  Rea.  We  bought  the  best  trees  we 
could  get  and  intended  to  give  them  the  best  care 
possible.  None  was  lost  in  planting,  and  they  started 
to  grow  quickly.  From  the  start  they  were  cultivated 
and  sprayed  thoroughly.  During  the  Summer  of  1896 
blight  began  to  appear  on  the  Orange  quince  trees, 
but  did, not  attack  the  pear  trees  that  season.  As  soon 
as  the  blight  appeared  we  began  to  apply  the  only 
remedy  we  knew  of  (cutting  off  the  affected  parts), 
and  part  of  the  season  we  went  over  the  trees  three 
times  each  week.  We  tried  to  follow  carefully  the  di¬ 
rections  that  had  been  published  at  that  time.  At  the 
close  of  the  season  of  1896  we  did  not  leave  any  visible 
sign  of  blight  on  the  trees;  but  in  the  Spring  of  1897 
it  began  to  appear  on  some  of  the  nearby  pear  trees, 
and  spread  quite  rapidly  to  other  parts  of  the  orchard. 
During  this  season  we  fought  the  disease  with  deter¬ 
mination  to  stop  it  if  it  were  possible,  but  made  very 
little  headway.  After  studying  the  matter  over  care¬ 
fully  I  decided  to  make  some  experiments  the  next 
season  with  a  well-known 
germicide  (sulphur)  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  preventive  for  the 
disease.  In  the  Spring  of 
1898  the  blight  began  to 
show  quite  early;  during 
this  season  we  used  a  wash 
of  lime  and  sulphur  on  the 
bodies  and  large  limbs  of  the 
trees,  and  also  used  a  spray 
made  of  the  same  materials 
over  the  entire  tree.  The 
first  spraying  was  done 
about  the  middle  of  June. 

We  went  just  ahead  of  the 
spraying,  and  cut  off  all  the 
blight  carefully. 

FIRST  EFFECT  O  F 
SPRAYINC. — When  we  had 
sprayed  10  rows,  which  was 
just  one-half  of  the  orchard, 
we  found  that  we  were  getting  too  much  of  the  spray 
on  (he  currants,  which  were  growing  between  the 
pear  trees,  and  not  being  sure  that  our  work  was  do¬ 
ing  any  good  we  stopped  spraying,  but  cut  the  blight 
from  the  rest  of  the  orchard  at  this  time.  After  the 
currants  were  picked  in  the  first  of  July,  we  com¬ 
menced  spraying  again  where  we  had  left  off,  to  finish 
the  work.  At  this  time  we  discovered  what  we  took 
to  be  good  evidence  that  our  early  spraying  had 
checked  the  progress  of  the  disease,  because  we  found 
very  little  new  blight  on  the  10  rows  sprayed,  while 
it  was  very  bad  on  the  10  rows  unsprayed.  This 
gave  us  confidence  to  work  and  by  one  more  spraying 
we  were  able  apparently  to  hold  the  blight  in  check 
for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  After  watching  the 
disease  closely  I  have  become  satisfied  that  it  general¬ 
ly  enters  the  tree  some  time  before  there  is  any  out¬ 
ward  indication  of  its  presence.  In  regard  to  the  wash 
mentioned  above  I  want  to  state  here  as  my  opinion, 
based  upon  close  observation  of  many  tests  which  I 
have  made,  that  it  will  destroy  the  germs  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  where  thoroughly  applied  to  the  blighted  wood. 
Of  course  it  cannot  bring  back  to  life  the  dead  wood, 
but  1  have  found  that  the  sap  or  gummy  exudation 
which  we  find  during  the  Winter  or  Spring  in  such 
cases  has  a  dark  color,  and  as  near  as  I  can  judge  does 
not  contain  live  germs 

SUI.PHl^R  AND  BORDEAUX.— Up  to  the  season  of 


1900  we  had  not  sprayed  until  after  the  blossoms  had 
fallen,  but  beginning  with  1900  we  have  made  one 
spraying  just  before  the  blossoms  opened  and  one  just 
after  they  had  fallen,  with  one  or  more  later  on.  We 
began  in  1901  to  use  the  sulphur  with  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture.  Dr.  Caldwell  of  Cornell  University  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  no  chemical  action  would  take 
place  by  putting  the  sulphur  with  the  Bordeaux 
that  would  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  proper  work¬ 
ing  of  either.  We  found  a  great  advantage  in  using  it 
this  way;  that  is,  for  some  reason  which  1  cannot  ex¬ 
plain,  the  Bordeaux  held  the  sulphur  in  suspension, 
so  that  it  would  spray  out  clean  and  not  leave  any  at 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  as  was  the  case  before. 
When  spraying  after  the  blossoms  had  fallen  we  put 
in  the  poison  also,  and  in  this  way  were  able  to  do 
three  things  at  once.  As  a  result  of  our  spraying,  or 
for  some  other  reason,  we  have  had  no  new  blight  in 
our  trees  until  September,  1902,  when  I  found  two 
cases,  one  on  a  Winter  Nells  and  one  on  an  Anjou 
tree  on  opposite  sides  of  the  orchard.  This  season 
was  an  ideal  one  for  the  spread  of  the  blight,  as  we 
had  so  much  rain,  and  the  trees  made  rapid  growth. 
In  1902  we  only  sprayed  twice  with  sulphur,  just  be¬ 
fore  the  blossoms  opened  and  just  after  they  had 
fallen.  The  two  cases  found  in  September  show  that 
the  germs  of  the  disease  are  still  in  the  vicinity. 


CONCLUSIONS  FORMED. — I  have  tested  the  use 
of  sulphur  long  enough  to'  give  me  some  confidence 
in  saying  that  1  believe  it  will  check  the  disease  if 
used  in  the  right  manner  and  at  the  right  time.  The 
blight  is  a  hard  disease  to  fight  because  It  is  so  ir¬ 
regular  in  its  appearance.  It  may  be  very  bad  for  a 
few  years,  and  then  we  may  not  see  much  of  it  for 
some  time;  but  if  we  are  ready  when  it  does  appear 
with  a  remedy  a  great  deal  of  damage  may  be  pre¬ 
vented.  By  our  present  method  of  using  the  sulphur 
with  the  Bordeaux  we  do  not  make  any  extra  spray¬ 
ings  and  are  put  to  no  extra  expense  except  for  the 
sulphur,  which,  of  course,  can  be  used  or  not  as  we 
may  think  necessary.  The  question  arises  In  the  mind 
of  every  fruit  grower:  “Is  there  anything  in  it  or 
not?”  The  faith  I  have  in  its  efficacy  I  have  obtained 
through  my  own  experiments  and  observations.  Up 
to  the  present  time  I  do  not  know  that  any  of  our 
scientific  friends  in  this  State  have  undertaken  to 
prove  or  disprove  the  proposition  which  I  made  to 
them  through  The  R.  N.-Y.  one  year  ago,  and  after¬ 
wards  by  letters  directed  to  them.  I.et  us  consider 
for  a  little  where  science  has  left  the  fruit  grower  in 
this  matter.  During  the  year  1879  Prof.  Burrill  of 
Illinois  discovered  the  bacterium  which  is  said  to 
cause  the  disease.  Careful  experiments  have  been 
made  to  prove  that  this  bacterium  causes  tne  disease 
by  making  cultures  of  it  and  inoculating  healthy 


trees,  by  this  means  causing  the  tree  to  blight,  and 
here  they  seem  to  stop.  I  do  not  know  of  any  great 
effort  to  discover  anything  that  might  destroy  these 
bacteria  before  they  had  gained  entrance  to  the  trees, 
but  simply  advise  cutting  off  the  blighted  wood.  The 
germs  are  said  to  enter  the  trees  through  the  blossom 
or  tender  wood,  being  brought  by  bees  or  insects  from 
afi’ected  trees.  It  is  at  this  time  that  we  hope  to  meet 
them  with  a  destroying  agent.  Everyone  who  has 
made  observations  on  the  blight  knows  that  it  does 
not  spread  so  rapidly  in  dry  weather  as  in  a  wet  time. 
This  can  probably  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
bacteria  cannot  live  without  moisture,  and  therefore 
die  before  they  get  into  the  sap  of  the  tree.  Is  it  un¬ 
reasonable  then  to  say  that  we  can  place  some  ma¬ 
terial  upon  the  tree  with  a  spray  that  may  also  de¬ 
stroy  them  before  they  have  entered  the  sap  of  the 
wood?  This  is  what  I  have  been  trying  to  do  with 
sulphur.  1  contend  that  we  have  here  a  very  fair 
proposition  for  our  experiment  stations  to  investigate, 
and  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  their  attention. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.  u.  r.  fe.vsk.. 

NOTES  ON  APPLE  CULTURE. 

KILLED  BY  CULTIVATION.— In  1864  1  came  in¬ 
to  possession  of  a  farm  on  wliich  was  an  oi-chard 
of  about  two  acres.  The  top  soil  was  sand 

with  clay  subsoil.  The  trees 
were  at  least  30  years  old, 
but  looked  rather  vigorous 
and  l)ore  fruit  every  other 
year.  The  orchard  was  in 
Blue  grass  and  Timothy 
sod,  and  had  not  been  plow¬ 
ed  for  at  least  20  years.  Be¬ 
ing  a  young  man  and  full 
of  ambition  I  concluded 
that  the  orchard  should  be 
cultivated.  I  plowed  it  in 
the  Spring  and  when  iin- 
ished  the  ground  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  roots.  I  took  Mr. 
Hale’s  plan  and  cut  off  all 
the  roots.  In  plowing  I 
would  find  plenty  of  nice 
healthy  roots  not  much  over 
one  inch  in  thickness  and 
not  two  inches  under  the 
surface,  extending  from  trees  20  or  more  feet.  I  put 
on  a  good  supply  of  stable  manure  and  planted  to 
potatoes,  had  a  fair  crop,  but  no  apples,  I  seeded  to 
rye  and  grass  in  the  Fall,  got  a  good  set  of  grass  but 
never  a  crop  of  apples.  In  1870  I  contracted  to  have 
the  trees  dug  out,  as  most  of  them  were  dead.  Some 
had  blown  down,  roots  all  decayed.  This  is  my  ex¬ 
perience  in  cultivating  an  old  orchard.  I  believe  had 
I  put  the  stable  manure  on  the  sod  and  enriched  the 
soil  by  top-dressing  my  orchard  would  have  lasted  20 
years  longer.  My  advice  to  readers  would  be,  keep 
out  the  plow.  II.  E.  w. 

Quincy,  Pa. 

IS  THIS  PRACTICAL? — I  have  been  quite  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  mulch  vs.  cultivation  case,  though  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  the  experts  has  made  me  doubtful  of  the 
correctness  of  what  I  thought  I  had  learned  by  e.x- 
perience.  We  have  10  acres  of  apple  orchard  set  by 
my  father  in  1860  on  land  too  stony  for  cultivation. 
The  treatment  was  hand  cultivation  of  a  small  space 
around  each  tree  till  they  were  well  started;  mulch¬ 
ing  with  briers  and  gi-ass  for  a  number  of  years  cut  on 
the  ground;  then  10  years  as  a  hog  pasture.  Now  and 
for  four  or  five  years  past  I  have  used  the  Woodward 
method,  pasturing  with  sheep  with  grain  feed  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  pasture.  This  last  seems  just  to  suit  the 
ground,  myself,  and,  I  think,  the  trees.  The  orchard, 
with  about  a  day’s  work  cutting  weeds,  always  looks 
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neat  and  clean.  This  is  the  experience  and  conclu¬ 
sion.  Now  to  apply  to  a  particular  case  1  have  20 
acres  from  which  the  timber  will  be  cut  in  1905,  good 
strong  land,  naturally  drained,  what  we  consider  here 
a  good  location  for  an  apple  orchard,  but  too  stony 
to  cultivate  if  the  stumps  were  off.  Before  the  dis¬ 
cussion  began  1  had  decided  to  set  to  seedling  trees 
large  enough  to  be  easily  protected  from  sheep  by 
stakiiig,  to  cultivate  by  hand,  apply  dissolveil  rock 
and  potash  for  a  few  years;  top-graft  two  or  three 
years  after  setting  to  late-keeping  red  apples,  ann 
keep  the  ground  clean  from  sprouts  and  briers  with 
sheep.  This  with  visions  of  1,000-barrel  crops,  and 
$100  per  acre  orchard  laud  from  $15  per  acre  land  and 
small  outlay  for  fertilizer  and  work.  Susquehanna 
County  is  undeveloped  apple  country,  though  the  ship¬ 
ments  from  the  five  stations  on  the  1).,  L.  &  W.  K.  R. 
last  Fall  must  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of 
500,000  barrels.  There  is  much  rough  land  here,  noi 
all  new  land  but  old  pasture,  etc.,  that  would  produce 
fine  apples  if  they  could  be  cheaply  and  profitably  set 
and  cared  for.  Am  1  off  the  track?  e.  l.  w. 

Brooklyn,  Pa. 

IN  A  DAIRY  COUNTRY. — Although  not  a  horticul¬ 
turist  or  even  a  fruit  grower  I  have  been  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  discussion  of  the  mulch  method  in  Tail.' 
R.  N.-Y.  One  point  to  which  1  would  like  to  call  at¬ 
tention  is  that  this  method,  if  practical,  opens  the 
way  for  fruit  on  hundreds  of  farms  where  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  practice  clean  cultivation.  Take 
my  own  case  for  instance.  All  of  my  cultivated  fields 
lie  on  a  gentle  slope,  not  enough  to  interfere  much 
with  farm  operation,  but  enough  so  that  if  left  hare 
during  the  Spring  and  Summer  they  will  wash  badly. 
A  very  few  seasons  of  clean  cultivation  would  ruin 
the  farm.  Again,  in  this  dairy  section  it  would  he  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  secure  the  necessary  help  at  the 
right  time.  After  reading  the  articles  on  mulching,  1 
said:  “That  looks  practical  and  I  will  have  some  fruit 
for  home  use  at  least.”  Will  Prof.  Waugh  and  others 
deny  me  this,  because  I  cannot  practice  their  method, 
or  shall  1  accept  the  solid  facts  offered  by  Mr.  Hitch- 
ings  and  others  who  have  used  his  methods? 

Preston,  N.  Y.  R,  w.  i>. 

BRIEF  TALKS  ABOUT  FERTILIZERS. 

Coal  Ashes  and  Hen  Manure. 

Would  sifted  coal  ashe.s  mixed  with  hen  manure  de¬ 
stroy  any  of  the  fertilizing  properties  of  the  latter?  We 
sprinkle  a  thin  covering  of  finely-sifted  coal  ashes  on  the 
dropping  board  every  day  or  two;  about  twice  a  week  we 
pulverize  or  mix  the  two  thoroughly  and  clean  the  board. 

Horseheads,  N.  Y.  o.  w. 

No;  coal  ashes  will  not  act  the  same  as  wood  ashes 
on  the  dropping  board.  The  reason  is  that  the  coal 
ashes  contain  little  or  no  lime,  while  the  wood  ashes 
have  nearly  one-third  of  that  substance.  The  lime 
makes  a  chemical  combination  with  the  ammonia 
and  sets  it  free  to  pass  off  as  a  gas.  Coal  ashes,  dry 
dirt  or  plaster  will  hold  the  ammonia  either  by  ab¬ 
sorbing  it  or  making  a  fixed  combination  with  it. 

A  Mixture  for  All  Crops. 

I  have  been  spending  some  of  my  spare  time  on  ferti¬ 
lizer.  I  wish  to  submit  what  1  have  made  up  and  ask 
whether  any  change  would  bi=;  desirable.  It  will  be  used 
on  potatoes,  corn  and  onions;  500  pounds  nitrate  of  soda, 
750  pounds  dried  blood,  3,000  pounds  dissolved  rock,  u.sing 
iOO  pounds  per  acre,  and  wish  to  know  how  to  aipply  ami 
mix  it,  and  I  wish  to  see  whether  it  pays  or  not.  E. 

Connecticut. 

You  might  perhaps  use  500  pounds  of  fine  ground 
hone  and  2,500  pounds  dissolved  rock  in  place  of  your 
3,000  pounds  of  the  latter.  This  will  give  you  one 
more  source  of  nitrogen  (and  more  of  it)  and  also  an¬ 
other  form  of  phosphoric  acid.  This  would  make  the 
mixture  more  expensive  and  might  not  show  better 
results  the  first  year.  Your  mixture  ought  to  make 
things  grow  and  w^e  would  like  to  know  the  result. 

What  Fertilizer  With  Clover? 

After  mowing  last  harvest  we  turned  down  a  clover 
sod,  which  we  seeded  to  Crimson  clover.  We  now  have  a. 
fine  set  of  clover.  This  we  shall  turn  down  for  corn.  We 
mix  our  own  fertilizers,  and  we  would  like  to  have  your 
formula  of  the  best  commercial  fertilizers  for  producing 
a  large  crop  of  corn.  tYe  also  turned  down  a  clover  sod 
which  we  seeded  to  buckwheat  and  Crimson  clover.  We 
had  a  large  crop  of  buckwheat  and  have  an  excellent  set 
of  clover.  Will  the  same  fertilizers  do  for  this  piece  a.s 
for  the  other?  If  not  give  formula  for  this  piece  also. 

Whiteford,  Md.  t.  j.  b. 

Any  combination  of  chemicals  for  a  crop  or  locality 
will  depend  on  the  price  charged  for  the  chemicals. 
For  example,  in  some  places  near  the  sea  dried  fish 
scrap  can  be  bought  at  a  low  figure.  It  would  not 
pay  to  buy  tankage  or  dried  blood  where  this  fish  is 
cheap,  or  where  cotton-seed  meal  can  be  bought  at  a 
reasonable  figure.  Corn  requires  a  large  amount  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  The  Crimson  clover  sod 
ought  to  supply  all  needed  organic  nitrogen  for  a 
good  corn  crop.  The  cheapest  source  of  phosphoric 
acid  is  acid  phosphate,  and  muriate  of  potash  will  go 
well  with  it.  We  should  use  four  parts  by  weight  of 


the  phosphate  to  one  of  muriate — the  amount  per 
acre  to  be  detormiiicd  l)y  the  owner's  judgment.  As 
to  the  use  of  nitrogen  in  addition  to  ftie,  rdnver — that 
is  also  a  malter  of  opinion.  Wc  have  never  tliought 
it  wise  to  attempt  to  grow  a  large  crop  of  corn  with¬ 
out  adding  some  nitrogen  in  manure  or  fertilizers.  In 
theory  a  good  growth  of  clover  with  a  fair  dressing 
of  phosphate  and  potash  ought  to  give  a  fair  crop  of 
corn,  but  from  our  experience  it  would  pay  to  add 
nitrogen  enough  to  the  mixture  to  make  two  per  cent. 
On  our  own  farm  we  would  use  250  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda  with  1,750  pounds  of  the  other  mixture — 
about  500  pounds  per  acre,  but  on  lighter  soil  and  in 
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another  location  some  other  form  of  nitrogen  might 
be  cheaper.  We  would  fertilize  both  fields  alike. 

Nitrate  of  Potash  for  Fertilizer. 

la  there  a  very  large  quantity  of  nitrate  of  potash  pro¬ 
duced  a.nd  where  does  it  come  from?  The  analysis  claims 
95  per  cent  nitrate  and  45  per  cent  actual  potash.  Where 
one  is  mixing  his  own  goods,  why  would  it  not  be  cheaper 
than  either  the  sulphate  or  muriate  of  potash?  I  have 
not  noticed  that  any  of  the  experts  advocate  the  use  of 
nitrate  of  potash.  I  am  quoted  as  follows,  f.  o.  b.  New 
York:  Nitrate  of  potash,  per  ton,  $07;  muriate  of  potash, 
$39;  sulphate  of  potash,  $46;  nitrate  of  soda,  $42.50. 

Marietta,  O.  J.  m.  t. 

In  one  ton  of  these  different  chemicals  you  should 
find  the  following  plant  food: 

Nitrogen.  Potash. 

Nitrate  of  potash .  2.50  900 

Muriate  of  potash .  1,000 

Sulphate  of  potash .  1,000 

Nitrate  of  soda .  320  . 

At  the  prices  named  a  pound  of  potash  costs  4.G 
cents  in  the  sulphate  and  3.9  cents  in  muriate,  while  a 
pound  of  nitrogen  costs  13.6  cents  in  nitrate  of  soda. 
It  will  cost  you  $34  to  buy  the  250  pounds  of  nitrogen 
in  a  ton  of  nitrate  of  potash,  while  the  cost  of  the  900 
pounds  of  potash  will  be  $41.40  or  $35.10,  depending 
on  whether  you  buy  muriate  or  sulphate.  Thus  the 
equivalent  of  the  ton  which  costs  you  $67  will  cost 
you  $69.10  or  $75.40  when  bought  in  the  other  chemi¬ 
cals.  It  is  generally  thought  that  when  nitrate  of 
potash  can  be  bought  for  less  than  $70  per  ton  it  will 
pay  to  use  it  in  small  quantities  as  a  fertilizer.  We 
would  not  use  more  of  it  in  a  mixture  than  we  would 
of  nitrate  of  soda.  It  is  about  as  soluble  as  sugar. 
There  is  not  a  large  quantity  imported.  It  comes 
mostly  from  India  though  small  quantities  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  country.  It  is  formed  in  rich  soil  or  in 
old  manure  beds.  Ordinary  gunpowder  is  made  of 
nitrate  of  potash,  charcoal  and  sulphur,  and  most  of 
the  nitrate  of  potash  on  the  market  is  used  for  powder 
making.  It  is  only  now  and  then  that  an  extra 
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amount  accumulates  so  that  it  can  be  sold  low'  enough 
to  be  used  as  a  fertilizer.  Some  manufacturers  use 
small  quantities  of  it  in  high-grade  goods,  especially 
for  growing  the  best  grades  of  tobacco  or  for  green¬ 
house  work. 

Fertilizing  an  Orchard  in  Clover. 

My  orchard  h.as  been  well  cultivated  for  some  year.s, 
but  last  Summer  I  .seeded  to  clover  with  a  view  to  mowing 
this  season  and  let  it  remain  on  the  land.  I  would  like 
to  apply  acid  phosphate  4fi0  pounds  and  mui'iate  of  potash 
100  pounds  per  acre,  and  wish  to  know  how  to  apply  and 
also  whether  it  will  benefit  the  trees  when  they  are  in 
clover.  B. 

Batavia.  N.  Y. 

Y'ou  can  mix  the  acid  phosphate  and  muriate  and 


broadcast  by  nand  evenly  over  the  acre,  or  you  can 
broadcast  the  phosphate  and  then  scatter  the  potash 
around  the  trees.  We  would  not  put  the  fertilizer  close 
to  the  trees — not  nearer  than  five  feet  from  the  trunk. 
The  best  feeding  roots  are  out  as  far  as  the  branches 
extend.  We  would  put  on  this  fertilizer  just  after 
the  snow  melts  and  the  ground  dries  out  properly. 
Both  the  phosphate  and  the  muriate  contain  plant 
food  .soluble  in  water.  It  will  be  washed  down  into 
the  soil  where  the  tree  roots  will  use  it.  We  would 
always  use  these  soluble  fertilizers  on  sod  ground. 
Where  bone,  tankage  or  organic  fertilizers  are  left  on 
the  surface,  the  grass  will  receive  most  of  the  benefit. 
Such  fertilizers  should  be  plow’ed  or  harrowed  in  to 
do  their  best. 

Mixing  a  Fertilizer. 

Will  you  look  over  the  formula  below  and  give  me  the 
analysis  of  it?  If  you  could  suggest  a  better  mixture 
will  you  do  so?  Nitrate  of  soda,  100  pounds;  blood,  350 
pounds;  tankage.  200  pounds;  rock,  1,000  pounds;  potash, 
350  pounds.  My  farm  is  made  up  mostly  of  red  shale  and 
clay  loam.  1  have  been  mixing  my  phosphate  for  several 
years  but  to  a  certain  extent  at  random.  J.  w.  y. 

Clover  Hill,  N.  Y'. 

Average  samples  of  these  chemicals  will  give  the 
following: 

Phos. 

Nitrogen,  acid.  Potash. 


100  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda .  16 

350  lbs.  dried  blood .  35  7 

200  lbs.  tankage .  12  28 

1,000  lbs.  acid  phosphate .  140 

.'150  lbs.  muriate  of  potash.... .  ...  175 


Total  .  63  175  175 


This  means  three  per  cent  nitrogen  and  nearly  nine 
per  cent  each  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  We  do 
not  know  what  crops  you  expect  to  use  this  for,  but 
presume  it  is  a  general  mixture  for  all  crops.  For 
our  own  soil,  which  is  heavy  rather  than  light,  w'e 
would  like  more  of  that  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda.  We  would  use  150  pounds  each  of  ni¬ 
trate  and  tankage  in  place  of  amounts  you  suggest. 

Something  About  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

I  would  like  to  know  more  about  nitrate  of  soda.  In 
what  condition  is  it,  fine  or  coarse,  dry  or  damp,  and 
what  is  the  best  way  to  sow  it  on  meadows?  Can  it  be 
sow,n  with  a  grain  drill,  and  how  much  to  the  acre  on  a 
Clark  meaiiow  so  thickly  set  with  grass  that  I  could 
hardly  mow  it  last  year,  but  it  was  very  short?  When 
is  the  best  time  to  sow?  h.  j.  e. 

Hampden,  O. 

Nitrate  of  soda  looks  much  like  coarse  salt,  and  is 
about  as  damp  and  sticky.  It  does  not  work  well 
alone  through  a  drill,  and  it  is  best  put  on  broadcast. 
We  scatter  it  on  by  hand,  but  care  is  required  to  make 
an  even  distribution — though  anyone  used  to  sowing 
grain  ought  to  do  a  good  job.  Some  farmers  do  not 
get  the  best  results  from  nitrate  because  they  throw 
it  on  unevenly.  Sow  it  as  carefully  as  you  would 
grain!  We  should  use  250  pounds  per  acre  on  that 
grass — in  April  just  as  the  grass  gets  a  good  start. 
We  have  many  reports  of  short  grass  the  first  season 
after  sowing.  Our  own  experience  was  like  that.  We 
concluded  that  we  had  doubled  the  number  of  grass 
plants  without  increasing  the  amount  of  soluble  ni¬ 
trogen.  By  using  nitrate  we  w'ere  able  to  produce  a 
heavy  second  crop. 


SWAZIE  POMME  ORISE. 

The  Swazie  Pomme  Grise  is  a  great  favorite  in  parts 
of  Canada,  especially  in  upper  Quebec.  It  shares  the 
hearts  of  the  French  habitants  along  with  La  Belle 
Fameuse.  I  like  Drummond’s  poetry,  with  its  habi¬ 
tant  dialect,  and  its  rich  aroma  of  the  Canadian 
woods,  and  a  good  sample  of  Swazie  Pomme  Grise  al¬ 
ways  seem  to  me  to  be  a  materialized  Drummond 
poem.  It  is  one  of  the  richest,  crispest  and  most 
aromatic  of  apples,  but  besides  this  the  tree  will  with¬ 
stand  all  sorts  of  neglect  and  will  bear  some  quantity 
of  fruit,  and  the  fruit  will  keep  till  the  following  year 
in  May  without  any  better  cold  storage  than  that  of 
the  poorest  farm  cellar.  Fameuse  will  keep  reason¬ 
ably  well  only  till  after  Christmas,  and  then  for  the 
long  Winter  evenings  between  that  time  and  the  late 
Canadian  Spring,  Swazie  Pomme  Grise  (or  the  old 
original  Pomme  Grise  itself)  must  be  depended  on. 
Both  these  varieties  are  small — quite  too  small  for  the 
requirements  of  the  exhibition  table  or  the  modern 
commercial  trade.  Moreover,  they  are  russets,  and 
russets  are  almost  debarred  from  any  place  in  the 
market  at  all.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  an  apple  more 
thoroughly  unfashionable  than  Pomme  Grise,  or  its 
possible  offspring,  Swazie  Pomme  Grise,  of  which 
samples  are  shown  on  first  page.  Fig.  71. 

Nobody  seems  to  know  where  the  variety  came 
from.  Downing  thought  it  probably  originated  on  the 
Col.  Swazie  farm,  near  Niagara,  N.  Y.,  but  this  is  a 
very  free-running  guess.  But,  as  The  R.  N.-Y.  said 
not  long  ago,  it  makes  more  difference  where  an  apple 
gets  to  than  where  it  comes  from.  Swazie  Pomme 
Grise  will  never  be  popular,  but  I  for  one  hope  that  it 
will  be  a  long  time  before  its  ceases  to  be  planted  in 
some  good  old  home  gardens  where  things  are  not 
rated  altogether  according  to  the  money  they  will 
bring.  p.  w.viiOH. 
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ORCHARD  CULTURE  FOR  TEXAS. 

Variations  from  Northern  Practice. 

The  discussion  going  on  for  some  time  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  pro  and  con  as  regards  cultivating  orchards 
elicited  a  number  of  strong  points.  The  consensus  of 
opinion  of  our  best  authorities  appear  to  be  that  pro¬ 
vision  be  made  by  cultivating  for  receiving  and  re¬ 
taining  moisture  and  then  that  there  should  be  vege¬ 
table  matter  to  assist  in  feeding  the  trees,  as  well  as 
to  prevent  washing,  and  while  decomposing  keeping 
the  ground  mellow,  thus  assisting  to  retain  moisture. 
Thus  neither  a  sod  nor  too  clean  cultivation  can  be 
desirable  for  most  cases.  We  tried  perpetual  motion 
(clean  cultivation)  during  the  growing  season  here  a 
number  of  years  ago,  but  found  that  if  this  went  on 
we  Avould  soon  have  no  land  left  fit  for  anything;  that 
all  w'ould  be  w'ashed  away.  Then  we  delayed  plowing 
orchards  until  after  blooming  time.  This  gave  many 
of  our  native  Spring  weeds  opportunity  to  mature 
seeds,  which  gave  some  cover  for  the  ground  the  Win¬ 
ter  following.  Sowing  yet  some  seed  of  the  Rescue 
grass  and  always  starting  cultivation  late  in  Spring, 
we  have  now  established  a  perfect  sod  of  Winter¬ 
growing  annuals  that  perfectly  prevent  washing,  as 
w'ell  as  furnish  excellent  pasturage  for  hogs 
at  a  time  when  the  trees  do  not  require  any 
possible  cultivation.  This  sod  turned  over 
with  a  turning  plow  about  four  inches  deep, 
say  about  the  first  week  in  May,  will  decom¬ 
pose  rapidly  and  leave  the  ground  in  the  best 
condition  for  the  production  of  high-class 
fruit.  A  few  harrowings  after  this  are  all  that 
is  required  in  the  way  of  Summer  cultivation. 

Now  some  of  our  friends  might  think  that 
siarting  the  cultivating  in  orchard  at  as  late 
a  day  as  I  mentioned  is  not  early  enough,  and 
that  they  would  rather  start  in  as  soon  as 
blossoms  fall.  Nearly  30  years’  experience  and 
close  observation  convince  me  that  with  our 
long  growing  seasons  here  it  is  absolutely  a 
disadvantage  to  over-stimulate  a  bearing  tree 
by  early  and  frequent  cultivation.  I  take  it 
that  a  tree  hardly  ever  needs  help  in  a  normal 
season,  before  the  fruit  is  well  set.  A  certain 
amount  of  foliage  is  essential  for  favorable  re¬ 
sults,  but  if  we  produce  any  more  leaves  or 
growth  than  are  needed  and  the  season  later 
OH  ends  in  a  drought,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
Texas,  the  crop  (peaches  in  particular)  is  go¬ 
ing  to  suffer  in  order  that  the  surplus  growth 
may  survive.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  sea¬ 
son,  as  fruit  approaches  maturity,  chances  to 
be  at  all  wet,  the  more  shade  and  leaves  the 
more  fungus  and  rot.  Of  course  this  condition 
may  not  exist  in  the  States  farther  north,  I 
only  sj)eak  for  Texas,  or  a  country  similarly 
situated.  As  Prof.  Bailey  correctly  puts  it, 

“there  is  a  limit  to  cultivation.”  Without  any 
whatever  there  is  no  probability  in  an  average 
season  of  growing  good  fruit  m  these  parts. 

But  just  as  essential  as  cultivation  I  would 
deem  the  presence  of  hogs  to  clean  up  the 
wormy  and  decaying  fruit  as  it  comes  to  the 
ground.  Where  the  soil  is  loose  and  sandy, 
not  ^easily  injured  by  tramping  while  wet, 
hogs  may  be  allowed  among  old  trees  the  year 
around.  Where  soil  is  otherwise  it  is  well  to 
have  an  Alfalfa  and  Rescue  (it  is  well  to  mix 
the  two)  or  a  Bermuda  grass  pasture  adjoin¬ 
ing  in  which  the  hogs  can  run  for  the  time 
being  till  drier  again.  While  orchard  is  yet 
young,  no  old  hogs  should  be  permitted  at 
large.  Once  a  day  they  may  be  turned  in 
until  fruit  is  cleaned  up,  and  then  taken  out. 

New'ly-planted  and  young  trees  are  always  getting 
thorough  cultivation  with  cow  peas  planted  between 
the  rows,  thus  we  sometimes  get  as  much  as  six-foot 
growth  of  an  inch  or  more  thick  at  base  in  a  season. 
But  as  soon  as  they  get  to  bearing  we  want  the  Winter 
sod  to  turn  under  in  Spring  and  then  allow  the  hogs 
to  help  clean  up  waste  and  keep  under  control  rot  and 
curculio.  Following  the  above  course  we  have  thus 
far  prevented  the  washing  of  the  land  entirely,  and  In 
the  meantime  have  succeeded  in  growing  as  clean  and 
fine  fruit  as  anyone  needs  anywhere,  and  this  has  been 
done  with  less  labor  than  is  usually  accorded  average 
bearing  orchards.  j.  w.  s. 

Mexia,  Texas. 

“AN  ACRE  OF  STRAWBERRIES. ’’-Cost  of  growing 
an  acre  of  strawberries  in  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.  Preparing 
ground,  cost  of  one  acre  for  two  years,  $6;  plowing  in 
September  and  harrowing,  $5;  sowing  and  harrowing  in 
IVz  bushel  rye,  f3;  plowing  under  rye  in  June  when  full 
grown,  $4;  harrowing  once  and  harrowing  in  again  the 
fertilizers,  $20.  Fertilizers.  500  pounds  animal  bone,  $8; 
BOO  pounds  Mapes  potato  manure,  $11;  200  pounds  sulphai*. 
of  potash,  $4;  500  pounds  gypsum.  $1.25;  total.  $24.25. 
Plants^  mulching  and  labor:  14,000  plants,  15x30  inches 
apart,  $42;  trenching  plants  until  rye  is  buried,  $1.75; 
planting  14,000  plants,  $10;  cultivating  once  a  week  for  12 
weeks,  $6;  hoeing  once  a  week,  $10;  dusting  gypsum  and 
ru.st  ijowder,  $3;  two  tons  salt  meadow  hay,  $20;  spread¬ 
ing  on  the  hay,  $1 ;  labor  in  Spring  pushing  aside  hay,  $2, 
$05.75;  total  cost,  $140. 


THE  USE  OF  POWER  SPRAYERS. 

Successful  in  the  Park. 

The  first  power  sprayer  was  put  in  use  about  seven 
years  ago,  and  has  done  admirable  service  ever  since. 
It  is  a  one  horse-power  Daimler  motor  and  a  triplex 
pump,  mounted  upon  a  wagon  with  a  100-gallon  tank 
for  the  emulsion.  In  addition  we  last  year  purchased 
a  two-horse-power  motor  and  larger  triplex  pump, 
and  now  have  in  use  two  machines  that  are  admir¬ 
ably  adapted  for  our  park  work.  They  are  light  and 
convenient,  and  with  either  of  the  engines  we  can 
throw  10  sprays,  or  can  use  four  men  with  double  or 
triple  sprays,  a.s  the  case  may  require.  The  use  of 
the  small  one-fourth-inch  cloth  insertion  rubber  hose, 
and  the  plain  Cyclone  nozzle  and  the  extension  poles 
that  elevate  the  nozzle  about  35  feet,  give  us  a  very 
successful  apparatus.  The  material  used  for  spraying 
is  also  used  for  keeping  the  motor  cool,  and  the 
amount  that  passes  through  the  motor  is  forced 
through  four  small  pipes  in  the  bottom  of  the  tank, 
which  keeps  the  material  well  stirred  at  all  times 
when  the  engine  is  at  work.  Bamboo  poles  18  feet 
long  are  used,  as  they  are  light  and  stiff,  and  the  hose 
after  being  attached  to  the  end  is  tied  from  the  nozzle 


downward,  about  three  feet,  only  leaving  the  hose 
free  to  be  handled  by  the  sprayer  as  he  deems  best. 
With  the  hose  the  spray  can  be  taken  any  distance  or 
height  that  the  trees  may  require,  and  the  engine  will 
send  the  material  through  the  nozzles  with  great 
force.  It  is  shown  in  Fig.  72.  e.  b.  southwick. 

Entomologist  N.  Y.  Dep’t  of  Parks. 

A  Machine  for  Spraying  Asparagus. 

I  have  used  a  power  outfit  for  spraying  trees,  pota¬ 
toes,  asparagus,  etc.  The  engine  is  a  gasoline  1]^ 
horse-power.  Spraying  on  a  large  scale  the  power 
outfit  far  surpasses  a  hand  pump.  Taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  eight  years  of  personal  attention  to  spray¬ 
ing,  1  will  say  that  the  gasoline  outfit  far  surpasses 
anything  I  have  yet  known  for  applying  spray.  Fig. 
73  shows  the  gasoline  spraying  outfit  as  it  looked 
ready  for  spraying  asparagus.  It  was  made  like  this: 
Using  the  same  wheels  that  were  on  the  outfit  for 
orchard  and  potato  work  I  had  a  ‘‘special  truck”  made 
allowing  SYz  feet  clean  from  all  obstruction  when 
set  up.  When  the  platform  with  engine,  tank,  etc., 
was  adjusted  1  was  then  ready  for  the  rack  for  the 
nozzle.  'Phis  I  made  of  three-fourths-inch  pipe,  vary¬ 
ing  it  in  length  and  breadth  as  desired,  using  from 
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three  to  nine  nozzles  according  to  the  growth  of  the 
asparagus.  I  found  it  necessary  to  use  a  “rake”  ar¬ 
rangement  to  keep  the  grass  from  under  the  wheeis. 
Spraying  20  acres  of  asparagus,  I  consider  it  paid  for 
itself  and  the  mixture,  as  the  asparagus  stayed  green 
until  killed  by  frost,  while  all  other  asparagus  in  this 
vicinity  was  dead  from  one  to  three  months,  j.  m.  r. 

Frederica,  Del. 

What  Sprayer  Shall  We  Use? 

Very  much  of  the  efllciency  of  spraying  depends 
upon  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  mixture  is  ap¬ 
plied.  As  too  often  done  the  mixture  is  put  on  in 
drops,  and  while  the  trees  may  be  drenched  until  it 
runs  off  a  large  part  of  the  leaf  surface  may  not  be 
touched  at  all.  No  matter  what  the  style  of  nozzle 
used,  unless  it  has  plenty  of  pressure  behind  it  the 
mixture  will  not  be  sent  in  as  fine  a  spray  as  is  most 
effective.  To  do  most  good  it  should  be  sent  in  a  fog, 
not  a  rain,  and  this  cannot  be  done  without  plenty  of 
pressure.  Each  of  the  pump  makers  claims  superior 
excellence,  but  really  a  “pump  is  a  pump,”  and  if 
made  as  it  should  be,  all  the  working  parts  of  brass, 
the  amount  of  pressure  depends  upon  three  things, 
diameter  of  cylinder,  length  of  stroke  and  length  of 
handle  or  lever;  and  the  law  of  mechanics  is 
that  “what  is  gained  in  power  is  lost  in  quan¬ 
tity”  of  mixture  that  can  be  thrown.  With 
any  of  the  pumps  on  the  market  a  pressure  of 
80  to  100  pounds  per  inch  can  be  shown,  but 
human  muscle  is  too  weak;  it  can’t  endure  the 
strain  of  keeping  such  a  pressure  constantly 
for  any  great  length  of  time.  Hence,  the 
spraying  of  the  future,  especialiy  in  large  or¬ 
chards,  must  be  done  by  some  power  beside 
human  muscle.  Sprayers  operated  by  horses, 
the  power  derived  from  the  wneels  of  the 
vehicle,  may  answer  for  vineyard  and  very 
small  trees,  but  even  for  these  anyone  who 
will  attach  a  pressure  gauge  to  the  machine 
will  be  surprised  to  see  how  low  the  pressure 
is,  and  how  constantly  it  varies.  We  have 
now  left  only  two  sources  from  which  we  can 
hope  for  power,  steam  and  gasoline.  Which 
shall  it  be?  Each  has  advantages  and  each  dis¬ 
advantages,  What  is  needed  is  power,  cheap¬ 
ness,  efficiency  and  simplicity.  There  is  no 
question  but  either  will  .develop  all  the  power 
needed.  There  is  not  much  difference  In  the 
cost.  Each  will  do  the  work,  so  the  question 
largely  depends  upon  the  simplicity.  We  as 
a  rule  do  not  have  a  skilled  machinist  to  han¬ 
dle  a  sprayer,  but  must  have  to  depend  upon 
a  hired  man  who  knows  very  little  about  ma¬ 
chinery.  Now  a  gasoline  or  steam  engine  has 
a  good  many  parts  and  has  to  be  very  nicely 
adjusted  or  it  balks  so  we  decided  to  get 
simply  a  steam  pump  and  steam  boiler.  The 
Bordeaux  and  steam  cylinders  are  in  direct 
line,  both  on  same  piston,  so  no  power  is  lost 
in  being  transmitted  through  any  wheels  or 
shaft.  The  steam  cylinder  is  of  cast  iron  and 
the  Bordeaux  of  phosphor  bronze.  The  agi¬ 
tator  in  the  Bordeaux  tank  is  operated  by  a 
lever  worked  direct  from  piston.  The  beauty 
of  this  sprayer  is  there  are  but  few  parts.  It 
is  entirely  automatic,  so  that  when  pressure 
in  the  Bordeaux  cylinder  equals  the  pressure 
in  the  boiler  the  pump  stops  entirely  still  and 
so  remains  until  a  nozzle  is  opened  when  it 
goes  to  pumping,  and  the  pump  works  fast  or 
slow  as  to  the  number  of  lines  of  nozzles  used. 
The  boiler  is  an  upright  1^4  horse-power, 
burns  about  75  pounds  of  anthracite  chestnut 
coal  per  day,  and  we  carry  from  90  to  125 
pounds  pressure.  We  got  a  set  of  wain  wheels  with 
six-inch  face  to  tires,  and  though  our  Bordeaux  cyl¬ 
inder  holds  225  gallons,  a  team  handles  it  easily.  We 
have  now  had  it  in  use  three  years  and  it  has  never 
been  out  of  sorts  or  balked  or  cost  a  cent  for  repairs, 
and  the  greenest  emigrant  from  the  old  world,  if  he 
knows  enough  to  put  coal  on  the  fire  and  oil  on  the 
parts,  can  run  it. _ J.  s.  woodward. 

THAT  “CLARK  GRASS.”— On  page  104  a  little 
thing  strikes  me,  “Clark”  grass.  Poor  Mr,  Clark,  how 
tired  he  must  feel  sometimes  on  seeing  articles  like  the 
above,  a  lot  of  land  seeded  after  Clark  method  and 
then  the  question  asked:  “Now,  when  and  how  much 
fertilizer  shall  I  apply?”  As  if  Clark’s  method  con¬ 
sisted  in  simply  putting  on  a  lot  of  seed.  It  makes 
me  think  of  one  of  T.  B.  Terry’s  followers,  who  blamed 
Mr.  Terry  because  he  had  a  poor  crop  of  potatoes  after 
following  Mr.  Terry’s  method  of  growing  them.  In¬ 
quiry  showed  that  he  followed  them  about  as  far  as 
cutting  the  seed  with  a  curved  knife.  Clark’s  method 
consists  in  thorough  work  from  start  to  finish,  in¬ 
cluding  heavy  fertilizing.  It  is  not  fair  to  follow  part 
of  a  man’s  method  and  then  blame  him  for  results.  I 
think  Mr.  Clark  is  solid,  but  it  would  not  pay  me  to 
follow  him  all  through.  With  a  market  for  hay  at 
$18  to  $20  a  ton  heavy  fertilizing  pays,  but  with  a 
market  at  $8  to  $10  the  proposition  is  changed.  Be¬ 
sides,  I  can  grow  four  to  five  tons  to  the  acre  on  my 
ground  without  special  fertilizing..  t.  e. 

Waterloo,  P.  Q. 


FLOWERING  SPURGE  OR  EUPHORBIA  COROLLATA.  Fio.  74. 

See  Ruralism's,  Page  192. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  sec  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Horst  Hay  Fork  in  Small  Barn. 

K.  Ij.  S.,  No.  Truro,  Mass.— Last  Fall  1 
built  a  small  horse  barn  18x24  with  13-foot 
posts  and  roof  half  pitch.  Prom  peak  to 
floor  of  loft  is  13  feet.  Can  I  utilize  a  horse 
fork  for  putting  in  hay  from  the  outside, 
and  how  large  should  the  door  be?  I  think 
I  would  use  a  single  harpoon  fork,  but  am 
not  sure.  The  building  is  so  small  there  is 
no  drive  floor,  so  have  to  use  fork  outside 
if  at  all.  I  failed  to  get  any  helpful  advice 
from  dealers  in  haying  tools,  but  have  no 
doubt  some  of  your  readers  can  give  in¬ 
formation. 

Atns. — You  can  put  in  a  track,  letting 
it  carry  out  about  six  feet  outside  the 
building.  Cut  out  a  door  eight  feet  high 
and  six  feet  wide;  this  will  do  fairly 
well.  Of  course  the  track  will  have  to 
run  the  whole  length  of  the  barn  sus¬ 
pended  under  the  ridge.  A  pulley  can 
be  fastened  at  the  corner  of  the  barn 
near  the  ground  to  draw  from.  You 
have  lost  nothing  except  the  small  extra 
cost  of  cutting  out  and  putting  in  a 
door.  1  should  prefer  making  a  double 
door,  swinging  half  each  way  on  the 
outside  of  the  barn.  The  double  har¬ 
poon  works  in  my  experience  better 
than  the  single,  although  either  will  do. 

H.  E.  r. 

Peach  Culfure  in  Maine. 

A.  R.  B.,  Dexter,  Me.— Do  peach  grower.? 
spray  to  prevent  rot,  and  Is  It  a  practical 
thing  to  do?  What  peach  would  you  ad¬ 
vise  next  to  the  Triumph  for  Maine?  Are 
there  any  peach  orchards  in  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont  or  any  farther  north 
that  are  making  a  success? 

Ans. — Spraying  early  in  the  Spring 
with  Bordeaux  Mixture,  and  once  or 
twice  later  in  the  season  with  the  am- 
moniacal  solution  of  copper  carbonate 


(five  ounces  copper  carbonate,  three 
pints  ammonia,  50  gallons  water)  is  a 
practical  way  of  controlling  the  peach 
and  plum  rot.  Instead  of  the  copper 
carbonate  solution,  sulphide  of  potas¬ 
sium  (“liver  of  sulphur”),  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  one-half  oance  to  the  gallon  of 
water,  is  sometimes  used.  Commercial 
peach  growing  cannot  be  recommended 
for  Penobscot  County.  A  few  peaches 
are  grown  in  York,  Androscoggin  and 
the  southern  part  of  Oxford,  but  the  crop 
is  too  uncertain  for  a  commercial  ven¬ 
ture.  By  affording  Winter  protection  or 
growing  in  the  lee  of  buildings  a  few 
sorts  like  Crosby  or  Hale’s  Early  may  be 
grown  for  home  use.  w.  m.  munson. 

Maine  Agr’l  Exp.  Sta. 

Blue  Outlook  for  Blue -Grass  Pasture. 

4  Render,  Tndinnn.—l  have  a  seven-acre 
plot.  It  was  sown  in  1885  to  mixed  seed  in¬ 
tended  for  permanent  pasture.  For  a  few 
years  the  outlook  was  promising,  but  owr 
ing  to  drought,  weeds  crowded  the  grass 
and  now  interstices  of  a  foot  square  and 
over  of  bare  ground  are  throughout  the 
field.  The  soil  is  a  limestone,  hilly  and 
rolling.  Can  I  with  any  assurance  of  suc¬ 
cess  succeed  in  renewing  the  pasture  by 
sowing  in  February  a  mixture  of  Blue 
grass.  Orchard  grass  and  clover,  and  what 
amount  of  each  to  the  acre? 

Ans. — The  Indiana  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  has  a  Blue  grass  pas¬ 
ture  that  probably  has  not  been  plowed 
for  25  years.  This  pasture  of  about  18 
acres  is  suffering  from  the  same  trouble 
indicated  by  “A  Reader.”  The  grass  has 
apparently  died  out  in  patches,  and 
weeds  more  often  than  not  have  taken 
its  place.  Grass  seed  has  been  used  on 
this  field,  it  has  had  manure  applied  to 
it  from  time  to  time,  it  has  been  cut  up 
with  a  disk  harrow  to  give  it  a  fresh 
start,  but  tiie  weeds  grow  in  vigor,  in 
spite  of  annual  mowing  off,  and  the 
grass  is  less  and  less  firmly  established. 
This  pasture  was  a  source  of  consider¬ 
able  thought  to  the  writer  while  con¬ 
nected  with  that  Station,  and  after  the 
various  attempts  to  renew  its  Blue-grass 


growth  it  was  agreed  by  a  number  of 
those  most  interested  that  about  the  best 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  plow  and  crop 
that  field  for  a  year  or  so  and  give  it  a 
thorough  cleaning,  and  then  reseed  it. 
In  your  case,  if  in  March  or  April  you 
will  sow  White  clover  over  the  field,  es¬ 
pecially  on  the  bare  spots,  it  may  help 
drive  out  the  weeds,  without  injuring 
the  Blue  grass.  About  15  pounds  of  seed 
per  acre  will  do.  Of  course  you  could 
sow  Red  clover  and  Orchard  grass,  but 
I  should  prefer  something  smaller,  that 
would  furnish  grazing  uniform  with  the 
Blue  grass.  Orchard  grass  is  so  tus¬ 
socky  and  coarse  that  it  has  never  met 
with  popular  favor  for  pasture,  and  only 
slightly  so  for  hay.  Red  clover  might 
catch  but  White  clover  would  no  doubt 
do  better.  Blue  grass  should  come  in 
naturally  if  the  others  make  a  good  catch 
and  suppress  the  weeds.  Candidly,  how¬ 
ever,  I  doubt  if  you  rejuvenate  this  field 
excepting  by  the  plow.  c.  s.  plumb. 

Ohio  State  University. 

Tree  Fruits  for  a  Small  Plot. 

E.  P.  J.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  7.— I  wish  to  plant 
a  plot  20x35  feet  with  dwarf  apple,  pear  and 
peach  trees  of  select  varieties  for  eating 
put  of  hand.  What  varieties  of  each  should 
I  get,  and  what  distance  apart  should  I  set 
them?  Plot  is  well  drained  and  has  been 
used  for  vegetables  for  several  years. 

Ans. — As  it  will  be  very  difldcult  to  find 
a  nursery  that  has  many  varieties  of 
dwarf  apple  trees  it  may  be  necessary 
to  take  what  they  have.  If  there  is  a 
chance  to  secure  any  of  the  following 
kinds  they  will  be  found  good  for  a  small 
plot  of  ground  in  New  York:  Early 
Harvest,  Summer  Rose,  Primate,  Fanny 
and  Gravenstein.  Of  dwarf  pears  there 
is  an  ample  list  to  select  from.  Tyson, 
Howell,  Bartlett,  Seckel  and  Bose  are  all 
good,  and  as  they  are  arranged  in  order 
of  ripening  there  will  be  opportunity  to 
choose  such  as  may  be  desired.  One  or 
two  peach  trees  may  be  set  if  room  is 
left  for  them.  Mountain  Rose  and  El- 
berta  are  good  kinds  to  bear  and  also  in 
quality.  H.  E.  v.  d. 
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WST MICmAN  TREES 


are  “bred  for  bearine.”  That's  why  we 
cut  all  buds  from  the  TCSt  fruited,  bearing 
trees.  Italso  insures  stock  true  to  name  and 
variety.  Over  three  million  trees — 913  acres. 
All  new  and  standard  varieties  of  Apple, 
Peach ,  Pear,  Plum ,  Quince,  etc.  Also  orna- 
mentai  trees  and  shrubs.  We  sell  direct  at 
wholesale  prices.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

'  ■WEST  MICHIGAN  NURSERIES, 


^  THE  TREE  OF  LIFE 

is  one  budded  upon  a  branched  root  Beedllng,  buds 
taken  from  bearing  trees,  grown  upon  tlio  famous 
Michigan  fruit  land,  dug  by  our  root  protecting 
tree  digger  and  handled  in  our  mammoth  storage 
cellars.  Small  fruits  and  everything  in  nursery 
and  greenhouse  lines  true  to  name  at  wholesale 
prices.  BT  We  guarantee  sate  delivery. 

Catalogue  FREE.  Write  today. 
CENTRAL  MICHIQAN  NURSERY,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

MichigaWaMt^mmothNurseries 
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GROWERS 


must  recognize  the  superiority  of  our  stock 
this  spring.  Clean,  smooth,  vigorous  trees, 
from  314  to  6  feet  high,  every  one  guaran¬ 
teed  on  wliole  root  and  free  from  all  dis¬ 
ease.  Note  the  varieties: 

WINTER 

Jonathan,  Northern  Spy,  King,  Missouri 
Pippin,  N.  W.  Greening,  Limber  Twig, 
Rome  Beauty,  Stark,  Scott’s  Winter,  Tail- 
man  Sweet,  Smith’s  Cider,  Wine  Sap, 
Willow  Twig  and  others. 

SUMMER 

Red  Astrachan,  Summer  Rambo,  Red 
June,  Early  Harvest,  Yellow  Transparent, 
Golden  Sweet,  Early  Strawberry,  etc. 

FALL 

Haas,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Duchess  of  Olden- 
berg,  Gravenstein,  Fall  Rambo,  Fallawater 
and  many  others.  Over  100  varieties,  all  in 
superb  condition. 

We  pack  so  we  can  guarantee  absolutely 
safe  arrival  anywhere  in  United  States. 
Give  us  a  chance  to  please  you  this  spring 
from  our  matchless  stock.  Let  us  send  our 

Free  Special  Apple  Tree  Liat. 

Fine  stock  of  Peach  and  Kieffer  Pears, 
Strawberry  Plants,  Asparagus  Roots,  etc. 
Catalogue  mailed  free.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

HARRISON^S  NURSERIES, 

Box  29 f  Berlin,  Md, 


THE  PIERSON  FERN 


(IMephrolepis  Pierson!) 


Will  he  ready  for  delivery  after  April  1st,  1903. 

Our  large  descriptive  catalogue  of  everything  necessary 
for  large  or  small  country  places,  will  be  sent  free  to  all 
readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Send  for  it. 


This  wonderful  new  fern,  w'hich  originated  in  our  establishment,  has  attracted  more 
attention  and  received  more  favorable  comment  than  any  other  new 
plant  that  has  ever  been  offered  in  this  country. 

IT  HAS  BEEN  AWARDED 
SIX  GOLD  MEDALS  by 

The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society— a  rare  distinction,  having  been 
awarded  only  a  very  few  times  in  the  history  of  the.  Society; 

The  Hortieultural  Society  of  New  York— for  the  best  horticultural  novelty; 

The  Society  of  American  Florists— the  only  gold  medal  ever  awarded  by 
the  National  Society ; 

The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society ; 

The  Rhode  Island  Horticultural  Society ; 

The  Kansas  City  Flower  Show ; 

Ttiese  are  exceptional  awards,  never  tjeforc  hestoived  on  any  hortieullnnil  niwelly  in 
America. 

Nephrolepis  Fiersoni  originated  from  the  Boston  Fern,  and  has  all  its  free- 
growing,  hardy  characteristics,  hut  the  Boston  Fern  cannot  be  compared  to  Nephrolepis 
Fiersoni  for  beauty  and  general  effectiveness.  Every  one  who  sees  it  is  charmed  with 
it.  As  some  one  has  expressed  it,  “  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  cultivation.  In 
decorative  effects  it  so  far  outdistances  the  original  variety — the  Boston  Fern — that 
there  is  positively  no  comparison  to  he  made.  ”  The  accompanying  illustration  conveys 
hut  a  slight  idea  of  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  feathery,  plume-like  fronds,  which  more 
nearly  resemble  the  graceful  ostrich  plume  than  anything  else  in  nature  to  w’hich  we 
can  compare  them.  The  fronds  grow  broad  and  heaA'y,  measuring  six  inches  across, 
increasing  in  beauty  as  they  develop. 

IT  IS  THE  MOST  NOTABLE  INTRO= 

DUCTION  IN  DECORATIVE  FERNS 
SINCE  ADIANTUM  FARLEYENSE, 

and  is  the  most  valuable  novelty  introduced  in  many  years. 

PRICE  :  Strong  young  plants  from  214  inch  pots,  SI. 00  each  ;  extra-sized  plants 
from  4-inch  pots,  S2.00  each  ;  nice  large  specimens  from  6-inch  pots,  S3. 00  each. 

R.  PIERSOIM  COMP/IIMY, 

TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON,  NEW  YORK. 
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Pruning  Growing  Trees. 

R.  V.  WillmathsviUe,  Mo.-^As  regards 
pruning,  my  experience  of  80  years  has 
taught  me  that  when  the  trees  are  dormant 
is  not  the  best  time  to  do  the  work,  but  in 
May  or  June,  when  they  are  growing  rap¬ 
idly. 

Ans. — This  is  correct,  as  I  have  long 
contended,  except  for  peach  trees.  The 
wounds  will  heal  more  quickly  and  there 
will  be  less  injury  to  the  trees  than  if 
they  had  been  made  In  the  Winter  or 
early  Spring.  The  ideal  time  to  prune 
apple  and  pear  trees,  according  to  my 
experience,  is  in  June  and  July.  The 
main  objection  to  that  time  is  the  throng 
of  other  work.  R.  C.  C.  also  says  that 
Frazier’s  axle  grease  is  a  sure  and  harm¬ 
less  preventive  of  rabbits  gnawing  trees, 
when  rubbed  on  with  an  old  mitten  or 
rag.  I  have  found  this  to  be  so  in  all 
cases,  except  when  the  snow  covers  all 
other  food  for  a  long  time.  Then  noth¬ 
ing  seems  to  stop  them. 

H.  E.  V.  D. 

A  Family  Orchard  for  Ohio. 

0.  M.  B.,  Jefferson,  O.—l  want  to  set  out  a 
small  orchard  in  the  Spring.  I  have  made 
a  list  of  the  following  varieties:  Pears, 
Clapp,  Bartlett,  Flemish  Beauty,  Angou- 
leme,  Anjou,  Kleffer,  Bose,  Lawrence  and 
Dorset;  peaches,  Greensboro,  Carman, 
Mountain  Rose,  Brigdon,  Niagara,  Elberta, 
Oldmixon  Free  and  Chairs;  plums.  Baker 
Prune,  Bradshaw,  Fellenburg,  Monarch, 
Americain  Eagle,  Burbank  and  Wickson; 
cherries,  Napoleon,  Windsor  and  Mont¬ 
morency.  My  soil  is  clay  of  moderate  fer¬ 
tility.  I  want  only  varieties  that  are  hardy, 
productive  and  not  subject  to  rot.  I  want 
to  know  the  faults  of  any  on  my  list,  and 
what  varieties  w'ould  Improve  it? 

Ans. — The  list  of  fruits  given  is  very 
good  for  an  orchard  for  family  use  in 
Ohio.  An  earlier  pear  than  any  of  those 
mentioned  would  be  a  good  addition, 
either  Tyson  or  Wilder  Early,  or  both  of 
them  of  that  character.  Brigdon  is  a 
peach  of  no  special  merit,  nor  is  it  a 
poor  variety.  Richmond  is  a  cherry  that 
should  be  planted,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
earliest  and  surest  to  bear  of  all  the 
kinds  in  cultivation.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Flower  Notes  from  New  Mexico. 

M.  E.  TV.,  Corlsbad,  N.  Mex. — 1.  I  have  a 
fine  plant  of  Asparagus  plumosus  nanus. 
The  last  time  I  repotted  it  there  seemed  to 
be  no  natural  division  of  the  root.  Will  it 
injure  the  plant  to  cut  right  through  the 
root?  A  New  York  seedsman  wrote  me 
that  it  would  grow  from  cuttings.  Did  he 
mean  to  take  a  piece  of  the  stalk  (as  a 
grapevine  cutting  is  made)  or  a  piece  of 
the  stalk  with  sprays  of  foliage,  like  a 
geranium?  Is  there  any  difference  between 
a  cutting  and  a  slip?  2.  I  have  a  rose  bush 
that  makes  a  good  growth  of  canes  every 
year,  but  the  foliage  (part  of  it  only)  turns 
yellow(  does  not  drop  off)  and  the  petals 
of  the  blossom  will  turn  brown  on  one  side 
of  the  bloom,  and  from  a  large  number  of 
buds  there  will  be  only  a  few  perfect  roses, 
and  some  of  the  buds  will  turn  brown  be¬ 
fore  opening.  It  has  flowers  of  a  delicate 
shade  of  pink,  of  good  size,  and  blooms  but 
once  a  year,  in  May.  Can  you  give  me  a 
remedy  other  than  digging  it  up?  It  is  very 
hard  to  start  two-year-old  rose  bushes  (and 
the  small  pot  plants  are  worthless),  but 
when  once  started  they  grow  finely.  It  is 
the  same  with  other  shrubs  and  vines.  3. 
Do  pansies  require  a  moist  atmosphere? 
Would  plants  planted  in  the  Fall  bloom 
that  Winter?  My  friends  say  they  will  not 
grow  here,  though  they  admit  they  never 
tried  them,  and  I  have  failed  to  get  the 
seed  up  though  I  have  tried  for  three 
years.  If  the  plants  would  grow  with  our 
bright  sunshiny  days  they  should  bloom  all 
Winter.  We  farm  by  irrigation  in  the  Pecos 
Vailey,  and  the  atmosphere  is  a  very  dry 
one.  Geraniums,  Begonias  and  heliotropes 
make  fine  pot  plants.  Verbenas  and  Cle¬ 
matis  grow  wild.  4.  Will  Fuchsias  succeed 
as  pot  plants  in  a  dry  climate?  5.  Have 
you  tried  the  Ponderosa  lemon  at  the  Rural 
greenhouse? 

Ans. — 1.  Asparagus  plumosus  nanus 
and  other  ornamental  varieties  are  al¬ 
ways  propagated  from  seeds  when  ob¬ 
tainable.  Old  clumps  may  be  carefully 
divided  so  as  to  preserve  some  good 
roots  with  each  “eye”  or  growing  point. 
Careful  propagators  grow  the  variety 
mentioned  from  cuttings  of  rather  ma¬ 
ture  sprouts,  retaining  a  leaf  branch  or 
two  with  each  cutting.  Slips  and  cut¬ 
tings  are  merely  two  words  for  the  same 
thing.  2.  This  rose  evidently  suffers  for 
lack  of  water  at  the  root  during  the 
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blooming  season.  If  possible  soak  the 
soil  very  thoroughly  when  flower  buds 
are  first  seen  and  cover  with  a  thick 
mulch  of  old  manure  through  which 
subsequent  waterings  may  be  given  if 
needed.  3.  Pansies  thrive  best  under 
moist  and  cool  conditions.  In  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  New  York  seeds  sown  in  late  Au¬ 
gust  or  September  make  the  finest 
plants.  They  are  wintered  over  in 
frames  and  bloom  splendidly  very  early 
in  Spring.  South  of  Washington  they 
bloom  freely  through  the  Winter  if 
started  in  the  same  manner.  4.  The 
Fuchsia  is  another  moisture-loving 
plant.  If  planted  north  of  a  wall  or 
building  and  kept  well  watered  and 
sprinkled  some  varieties  may  do  w'ell, 
but  are  not  likely  to  succeed  as  pot 
plants.  5.  We  have  never  fruited  the 
Ponderosa  lemon.  It  is  a  thrifty  grower 
and  makes  an  acceptable  plant  even 
without  fruits. 

Thrips  on  Grapevines. 

H.  TV.  R..,  Zanesville,  O. — I  have  a  vineyard 
of  1.000  vines  seven  years  old  that  has  been 
well  cultivated  and  sprayed.  It  has  borne 
some  good  crops,  but  for  the  last  few  years 
has  been  badly  affected  with  the  thrips. 
What  can  be  done  for  it? 

Ans. — This  insect  is  called  Buffalo 
vine  or  tree  hopper,  because  of  its  high 
back  and  habit  of  hopping.  It  is  very 
destructive  to  grape  leaves,  and  some¬ 
times  ruins  the  crop  of  fruit  from  the 
injury  to  the  foliage.  There  seems  to 
be  almost  no  remedy  for  it.  Whale-oil 
soap,  whicn  is  usually  made  of  fish  oil 
and  caustic  potash,  is  of  some  help  when 
mixed  with  water,  about  2V^  pounds  to 
the  gallon,  and  sprayed  while  hot.  The 
soap  may  be  had  of  dealers  who  adver¬ 
tise  In  the  rural  papers.  It  is  not  cost¬ 
ly.  Dealers  in  spray  pumps  always  know 
where  it  may  be  had.  Pine  lime  dust  is 
also  distasteful  to  the  hoppers,  but  it 
will  only  drive  some  of  them  away. 

H.  E.  V.  D. 

Winter  Gem  and  Clothilde  Soupert  Roses, 

E.  L.  B.,  Pennsylvania.— Do  you  know  any¬ 
thing  aboiTt  the  rose  Winter  Gem  spoken 
of  highly  as  a  Winter  bloomer?  Is  the  rose 
Clothilde  Soupert  a  good  variety  for  Win¬ 
ter  blooming?  If  these  are  not  of  the  best 
will  you  name  one  or  two  that  are? 

Ans. — We  are  not  well  acquainted 
with  Child’s  Winter  Gem  rose,  but  have 
no  doubt  it  is  meritorious.  Clothilde 
Soupert  is  one  of  the  best  Winter  bloom¬ 
ing  roses.  Hermosa  and  Safrano  are 
very  good. 


More 
/  varieties 
) of squash 
have  been 
’  Introducedfi 
by  us 
than  by  all 
the  seed  men 
of  the  United 
States  combined— 
the  Hubbard.  Marblehead,  Victor,  War¬ 
ren.  Golden  Bronz  and  Butman,  being 
among  the  number.  Send  for  our  new 
cataloeue  of  vegetable  and  flower  seed. 
VVe  sell  the  purest  gra.ss  seed  in  the  U.  8. 

i.  i.  H.  Gregory  &  Son,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


ONE  of  your  New  Year  resolutions 
should  have  been  to  make  your 
home  and  grounds  more  attractive 
this  year  by  planting 

Ornamental  Trees, 

Shrubs  and  Vines 

about  your  place.  We  have  a  fine  stock 
of  large  Sugar,  Norway  and  Sycamore 
Maples  and  other  Forest  Ti-ees.  A  few  of 
our  magnificent  Hydrangeas,  either  bush 
or  tree,  would  add  25  per  cent  to  the  ap¬ 
pearance  and  selling  value  of  your  place. 

Let  ns  send  you  catalogue  of  Ornamentals, 
Fruits  and  Flowers.  Send  yoim  address. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 


Apple 

Trees 

Fine  two  and  three-year  old  stock,  5  to  6 
feet  in  height,  %  inch  in  diameter,  2 
inches  from  bud.  Clean,  healthy,  Geneva- 
grown  trees.  Furnished  with  Certificate 
of  Inspection  and  Fumigation  guaran¬ 
teed.  per  hundred,  boxed  and  de¬ 

livered  at  your  place. 

We  offer  the  following  varieties  only  : 
Boiken,  Fallawater,  Gideon,  Giffen 
Beauty,  Hendrick’s  Sweet,  Longfield, 
Mann,  Northern  Spy,  Red  Astrachan, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  Senator,  Smoke 
House,  Winesap  and  Yellow  Transparent. 

Also  the  famous  Dikeman  Cherry  at 
same  price. 

The  Seneca  Lake 
Nursery  Company, 

P.  O.  Box  No.  209.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

TiKPEnENt'E: 

Tht>  Kirst.  Niitioiinl  Bank.  Geneva.  N.  Y. 


Tblelmanns— The  Seedsmen— carry  a  full  lino  of 
Garden  and  Field  Seeds.  Onion  Seed  a  specialty. 
W rite  to-day  for  their  Catalogue  and  Special  Prices. 
THIO  THIELMANN  SEED  CO.,  ERIE,  PA. 


Northern-Grown  FruitTrees 

Grown  In  the  best  section  of  northern  New  York- 
Hardy,  thrifty  and  well  grown.  “Highest  quaUty; 
lowest  price.’’  Headquarters  for  Packing  Deal¬ 
ers’  Orders.  75,001)  Peaches,  large  stock  of  Apples, 
Pears,  Cherries  and  Plums;  three  grades.  Send  for 
my  free  and  Interesting  Spri  ng  Catalogue.  Valuable 
Premium  with  early  orders. 

MARTIN  WAHL,  Dept.  H,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


For  Spring  of  1903  We  Offer  Three  Million 


Strawberry  Plants 

From  new  beds  planted  in  the  Spring  of  1902  on  land 
especially  adapted  for  making  strong  crowns  with 
abundance  of  fibrous  roots.  We  tie  in  bunches  of  26, 
mark  each  variety  with  printed  tags,  pack  securely  in 
wel  ventilated  packages  with  abundance  of  moss  to 
secure  safe  carriage,  no  matter  how  great  the  dis¬ 
tance.  Certificate  of  inspection  with  every  shipment. 
We  invite  correspondence,  with  a  list  of  your  wants, 
on  which  we  will  cheerfully  name  you  our  very  best 
price. 


AUTO 


If  you  have  not' planted  this  grand 
Strawberry,  you  “  Au  ”  to.  We  have 
it  with  42  other  varieties. 


We  also  have  Asparagus  Roots,  One  and  Two  Year 
Old  in  varieties— Palmetto,  Conover  Colossal, 
Barr’s  Ma.mmotu,  Giant  Argenteuil. 

A  general  assprtment  of  Fruit  Trees. 

SNOW  HILL  NURSERIES,  W.  M.  Peters  & 
Sons,  Proprietors,  Snow  Hill,  Maryland. 


For  Every  Climate. 

That  is  our  bu.slness.  We  grow  and  sell  you  what 
has  been  developed  and  is  adapted  to  your  par¬ 
ticular  section.  North.South,  East  and  West. 

GRIFFITH  &  TURNER’S 

TESTED  SEEDS 

do  not  depend  on  deceptive  methods  to  sell 
them.  A  dollar’s  worth  of  seed  for  every  dollar, 
of  plump,  fresh,  live  seeds  that  make  crops.  Wo 
carry  a  complete  line  of  Farm,  Garden,  Poultry  and 
Dairy  Supplies.  Write  for  large  new  catalog  No.  la, 
free.  Handsomer  than  ever;  contains  much  Infor¬ 
mation.  Every  Farmerand Gardener  should  have  It. 

GRIFFITH  &  TURNER  COMPANY, 

EOB  N.  Paca  Street, Baltimore,  Maryland. 


Growing  Ideas 

What  to  grow  in  the  garden. 

When  to  grow  and  how.  Modern 
ideas  of  agriculture  and  floricul¬ 
ture  for  those  who  plant  for 
pleasure  or  profit,  lllus-  O 
trated  In 

DREER’S  ' 

Garden  Calendar 

Sent  free  to  ail  who  mention  this  paper. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  7l4ChestnutSt.,  Phila.,Pa. 


ARE  YOU  l^EADY 

to  place  your  order  for  Fruit  Trees  now, 
while  the  Nur-series  have  a  full  stock, 
and  while  you  have  the  time  to  attend  to 
it?  Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  O.,  make  a 
specialty  of  dealing  direct  with  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  They  employ  no  agents,  hut 
have  the  reputation  of  sending  out  the 
finest  trees  that  can  he  grown,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  our  readers  say  the  finest  Fruit 
Trees  they  ever  received  came  from  these 
Nurseries.  Write  them  for  Price  List. 


Premo 
Dewberry 

Hie  eai*lle«t  and  mo.t  productive 
Blackberry  variety.  Very  large.  Jet 
black,  firm  and  soUd.  Crop  ripens  rap¬ 
idly.  This  Is  the  berry  to  plant  for 
proHl-WrlteatOBce  for  priced  and  particulars, 
UyerA  Son,  Bridgevllle  Nurseries, 
Bridgevllle,  Dei. 
rt* 


BRASS  SEEDS 

CBIISS  miXTDSES  8PEGIHILY  PREPBIIED  TO  SDIT  OIL  GONDiTIOIIS  OF  SOIL. 

Our  AMERICAN  FARMERS’  MANUAL  for  190.3,  a  book  of  32  pages  (60  illustra¬ 
tions)  devoted  entirely  to  Grass  and  other  Seeds  for  the  I'urni,  mailed  free  on  application  to 
those  who  state  where  they  saw  this  advertisement.  Correspondence  invited. 


I  GRASS  SEED  for  HAY, 

GRASS  SEED  for  PASTURE, 
GRASS  SEED  for  GOLF  LINKS, 
I  GRASS  SEED  for  LAWNS, 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 


- 35  &  37 - 

CORTLANDT  SI. 


NEW  YORK. 


DWYER’S  1903  SPRING  CATALOGUE 

Two  Hundred  Acres  of  Hardy  Fruits  and  Ornamentals. 

Reliable  descriptions;  perfect  Illustrations  and  beautiful  colored  plates.  T.  J.  Dwyer’s  Book  on 
Hardy  Trees,  Plants  and  Vines  50  cents.  This  work  will  be  sent  postpaid,  free,  for  all  Spring 
orders.  The  Catalogue  is  free.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  Orange  County  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


THE  GREAT 

First  choice  among  winter  apph 
is  the  York  Imperial.  Hard 
juicy,  6ne  flavored,  long  keepin 
and  an  enormous  l)earer.  Shoul 
be  in  every  orchard.  The  Coi 
cord  Grnpeis  standard  and  just 
the  most  popular  on  the  market, 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 


FRUIT  TRIO 

The  Hlelcy  Peach  is  lar^e, 
rich,  creamy  white  and  delicious. 
A  fine  early  shipper.  One  of  the 
very  best  of  clings.  Tree  hardy. 

Our  stock  of  these  fruits  is  su¬ 
perb.  Free  catalogue  shows  many 
other  choice  varieties  of  each. 

BOX  29,  BERLIN,  MD. 


Golden  Fleece  Oats 

A  magnificent  new  white  oats;  very  early  and  won¬ 
derfully  prolific.  Others  are  charging  $1.50  or  more 
per  bushel  for  it.  Our  price  is  95  cents.  Full  descrip¬ 
tion  and  sample  free.  JOSEPH  HAllRIS  CO., 

Moreton  Farm.  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


OATS 

unestufland.  Our 


Pibble^s _ 

will  produce  better  crous  even  on  the  thinnest  1 
varieties  have  pruducea  over  100  bus.  per  acre  fur  entire  crops 
right  here  in  the  Genesee  Valley.  They  will  (io  equally  well 
on  your  farm.  **TM»entleth  Century  Oats'*  are  heavy, 
bright,  prolific  and  grow  on  a  good,  stift  straw, which  stands 
up  well.  Buy  and  sow  this  seed  this  spring  and  another  sea¬ 
son  you  can  supply  your  entire  neighborhood.  Our  crops  are 
weeded  twice  while  ^wing  and  the  ipTiiD  U  thoroughly  oleaoed.  Hand¬ 
some  Catalog  Freo.  Aek  also  about  our  iked  PotaCoee  and  iked  Com, 

EDWARD  F,  DIBBLE.  honeoVe 


]  WAUKEGAN  NURSERIES  ' 

;  Evergreen  and  Ornamental  Trees  : 

^  Fruit  Trees,  Shade  Trees,  ► 

4  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Etc.  ► 

WHOLESALE  AND  KETAIL  ' 

’  R.  DOUGLAS’  SONS,  WAUKEGAN,  ILL.  ^ 


March  H 


i9o 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Fitting  Ground  for  Berries. 

ir  It.  S.,  Nnjilen,  N.  I  [)Ii)\vo(l  (luce 
acres  of  pround  for  berries  last  Fall,  'rhere 
was  not  much  sod  on  it.  Would  you  pl<>\\ 
it  again  in  the  Spring,  or  would  you  put  a 
wheel  eiiKivator  on  and  then  drag  it? 
Which  way  will  hold  the  moisture  best  and 
v.ill  be  best  for  the  berries? 

A  NS. — We  would  plow  the  sod  again 
this  Spring  and  then  do  as  much  culti¬ 
vating  as  you  intended  doing  in  place  of 
jilowing.  You  cannot  prepare  the  soil 
too  well  for  berries. 

The  Worden  Seckel  Pear. 

II.  ir.  II.,  Greene  Go.,  N.  Having  been 
(iild  at  our  farmers’  institute  that  tlie  Wor¬ 
den  Seckel  pear  bears  the  largest  fruit  and 
therefore  is  the  most  desirable  type  to 
plant;  and  then  being  advised  by  a  nur¬ 
seryman  not  to  plant  It  as  there  are  better 
kinds  of  Seckel,  I  carry  the  question  to  the 
court  of  appeals,  'ruE  R.  N.-Y.  Which  is 
the  better  variety  of  Seckel  pear?  I  have 
found  that  the  best  seller  is  the  largest 
pear. 

Ans.— The  Worden  Seckel  pear  is 
much  like  the  Seckel,  but  it  is  larger  and 
for  that  reason  is  preferred  by  some  who 
have  both  kinds  in  bearing.  It  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  seedling,  and  for  market  purposes 
has  the  advantage  of  size  over  the  parent 
variety.  They  are  about  of  equally  good 
quality.  ii.  e.  v.  n. 

Building  a  Round  Silo. 

J.  R.  Greensboro,  Md.—l  would  like  to 
have  a  simple  plan  for  a  round  .silo,  of  a 
size  that  will  be  sufTicient  for  eight  or  10 
cows  for  the  Winter  months,  or  through 
the  feeding  season.  Give  size  of  lumber, 
what  kind  of  bands,  their  size,  and  how 
many.  Is  it  nece.ssary  to  have  a  perma¬ 
nent  roof?  Is  a  round  silo  very  difficult  to 
build? 

Axs. — We  have  a  round  silo  in  use 
that  is  in  many  respects  the  best  one  I 
know.  The  staves  we  had  sawed  2% 
inches  thick  and  six  inches  wide.  This 
extra  thickness  has  nearly  prevented 
freezing,  'ihe  width  is  about  right. 
They  are  beveled,  grooved  and  tongued. 
If  I  could  not  get  the  stuff  near  at  hand, 
prepared,  I  would  buy  it  of  some  silo 
dealer — just  the  plain  staves  jointed, 
beveled  and  grooved  without  hoops, 
doors  or  roof.  The  hoops  1  would  get 
in  steel  wire  rope,  or  more  commonly 
known  as  “guy  wire,”  %  inch  in  diam¬ 
eter.  The  cost  will  not  be  greater,  and 
the  result  more  satisfactory;  easy  to  put 
on  as  a  clothes  line,  no  danger  of  break¬ 
ing  in  cold  weather;  in  fact  they  are 
ideal.  They  can  be  fastened  with  a  turn 
buckle  or  common  nuts  through  a  four- 
inch  scantling.  The  doors  I  would  put 
on  the  outside  of  silo,  hanging  them 
with  heavy  hinges  bolted  on.  The  door 
should  be  made  like  an  ice  box  or  re¬ 
frigerator  door,  secured  with  ice-box 
door  fasteners.  That  means  as  tight  a 
door  as  can  be  secured  in  any  other 
way.  These  doors  can  be  put  in  in  al¬ 
ternate  rows  or  one  directly  above  the 
other,  placing  them  about  one  foot 
apart,  fortifying  the  short  staves  be¬ 
tween  the  doors  with  a  stiff  piece  of  elm 
plank  or  a  four-inch  wagon  tire  bolted 
to  them.  They  are  always  ready  for 
use,  never  out  of  place,  no  patent  upon 
them,  and  the  silage  will  keep  as  well 
against  the  doors  as  any  part  of  the  silo. 
Where  there  is  no  danger  of  freezing 
thinner  staves  will  do  as  well,  and  no 
roof  will  be  required.  Ten  cows  will 
consume  400  pounds  a  day,  or  42  tons  in 
seven  months.  A  silo  12  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter  and  25  feet  deep  if  filled  with  20 
feet  of  finely-cut,  well-packed  silage  will 
supply  these  requirements.  h.  e.  c. 

Sorghum  and  Soy  Beans  in  Massachusetts. 

,1/.  D.,  I'ilctihury,  .t/ns«.— Will  sorghum 

grow  satisfactorily  in  Massachusetts,  and 
if  it  will,  state  time  and  manner  of  plant¬ 
ing  and  wlictlier  tlie  Amber  or  the  Early 
Orange  variety  would  be  best?  'Phe  idea  is 
(0  use  some  green  and  cui'e  (he  remainder 
for  hay  and  thus  get  a  better  hay  crop 
tlian  could  be  obtained  from  any  other 
forage  crop.  Is  it  good  pi-ac(lce  to  i>lant 
corn  and  Soy  beans  in  the  same  row  for 
cutting  into  silo?  If  so,  what  is  (he  best 
Soy  bean  for  this  part,  and  the  number  of 
grains  of  corn  and  beans  and  distances  to 
be  planted? 

Ans. — The  past  season  at  this  Station 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  beans  and  corn 
were  sown  together  for  fodder  purposes. 
In  early  September  the  beans  were  pod¬ 
ded  and  corn  fairly  well  eared.  The  mix¬ 
ture  was  cut  and  bound  successfully  Oc¬ 
tober  4  with  the  Deering  corn  harvester, 
at  which  time  the  bean  stalks  were  quite 


tough,  the  bean  pods  filled,  and  the  corn 
kernels  glazed.  This  is  the  first  attempt 
made  to  cut  the  corn  and  bean  mixture 
with  a  harvester.  A  larger  area  will  be 
planted  another  season,  in  order  to  see 
whether  the  mixture  can  be  economical¬ 
ly  handled  for  silage.  Corn  and  Soy 
bean  silage  was  grown  and  used  at  this 
Station  during  1895  and  1896.  At  that 
time  the  corn  and  beans  were  grown  in 
separate  fields.  The  silo  was  filled  in 
the  proportion  of  two-thirds  corn  and 
one-third  beans.  The  silage  was  satis¬ 
factory,  eaten  clean,  and  furnished  30 
per  cent  more  protein  than  did  corn  si¬ 
lage.  It  was  believed  at  the  time,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  increased  cost  of  handling 
the  two  crops  w'hen  grown  separately 
more  than  counterbalanced  the  value  of 
the  additional  protein  secured.  If  it 
proves  economical  to  grow  and  handle 
the  two  together  it  will  in  a  measure  aid 
in  increasing  the  supply  of  home-grown 
protein.  Sorghum  has  not  been  satis¬ 
factory  as  a  forage  crop  when  compared 
with  corn.  The  stalks  are  more  slender 
and  will  not  bear  the  weeder  as  well  as 
young  corn  plants.  Again,  the  young 
sorghum  plant  appears  to  grow  very 
slowly  in  its  early  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment.  and  weeds  are  likely  to  gain  the 
mastery.  The  yield  as  a  rule  is  not  as 
large  as  Indian  corn  under  similar  con¬ 
ditions.  The  writer  would  prefer  barn¬ 
yard  millet  to  sorghum  for  green  forage 
or  hay.  J-  b.  einosey. 

Hatch  Experiment  Station. 


OAiSY> 


Oornmmm 

Planter 


Durable, 

Arcurale, 

KfflclenU 


Aslnprlerowcorn  planter,  made  with  or  without 
fertilizer  attachment.  Has  either  double  or  concave 
single  wheel.  Has  brings  or  dropping  dies.  Drop^ng 
and  fertiliser  feed  refrnlated  by  link  chain  belt.  5ckain  WneeU 
for  droppia^r corn.  Drops  Igrsin  from  lltol9iDcbe8  0r2graiD8 
from  2z  to  S8  inches  apart.  8  extra  feed  wheels  for  fertilizer  at¬ 
tachment  drills  20  to  o2o  lbs  fertilizer  per  acre.  Gronnd  wheel  In 
front  can  be  raised  or  lowered  for  deep  or  shallow  planting 
Extra  rings  can  be  supplied  for  droning  or  drilling  peas,  beans, 
ensilage  corn,  etc.  Write  for  Catalogue  p 

HENCH  &  DROMGQLD.  York.  Pa. 


A  Great  Planter 

and  Fertilizer 

Distributer. 


.\  machine  (Ustiiift'kshed  for  perfection  anti  Tariety 
of  duty.  Plants  Corn.  Peas,  Beans,  Beets.  Buck¬ 
wheat,  etc.  Corn  and  Beans  or  Corn  and  l>uinpkii)s 
at  the  same  time.  Piants  either  in  drills  or  in  hills 
45^.9,12.  18,  24,  36  or  72  inches  apart.  Distributes 
nriilormlv  all  commercial  fertilizers,  wet.  dry. 
lumpy,  eis:.  25  to  700  lbs.  per  acre.  Improved  row 
marker.  Strong  and  durable,  easily  handled,  fully 
guaranteed.  Agents  wanted.  ('atalogue  free. 

Belcher  &.  Taylor  A.  T.  Go., 

Box  75  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


SEED  SWEET  CORN  W.TSTEI) 


THE  KELLY  CO., 

SEEI>  MKKClIANTS. 

150-152  Sheriff  St.,  CuuvKhANu.  Ohio. 
All  kinds  of  grass  and  field  seeds  and 
poultry  supplies.  Seed  manual  free. 


UecU’Hiie<l 
Western 
fJrown 
Clover, 

Timothy, 

Ete. 

Reference,  this  paper,  or  Park  National  Bank. 


Our  handsome  Cardan  Annual  and  Saad 
Catalogua.  Send  your  address  on  a  postal 
to-day,  or  for  4c.  in  stamps  and  the  names 
of  3  neighbors  who  are  actual  seed  buyers 

. . . 1  our  catalogue  and  packet  of  ~ 

■the  ClanI  Red,  Madam  Parrel  PANSY 
•fj  .rou  write  before  March  15th.  Address, 

COLE’S  SEED  STORE,  Pella,  Iowa. 


FREE 

Vthe  Clant  Red. 


tuai  seca  uuyer* 

SEED 


En  lose 


runurn^  Don't  grow  Corn  all  cob. 

I  AliniEiliw  stamp  for  free  sampleKEALCORN. 
Yellow  grains  three-fourths  Inch  long;  small  cob. 
MT.  BLANCO  POULTRY  FARM.  Mt.  Blanco,  O. 


For  Sale 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 

BFFORE  BUYING  ^  pustagre 

A  NEW  HARNESS  with  full  description 

_ and  prices  to  consumer 

King  Harness  Co.,  No.  10  Lake  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Any  variety. 
Any  quantity. 

1  bu.  upward.  Also  other  seeds.  Book  on  Forage  Plants 
free.  Binghamton  Seed  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


— Second-growth  Seed  Potatoes,  11.25 


Glover  Seed,  $.3  per  bushel;  Cow  I’eas,  $1.75  perbu. 
JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


POTATOES 


MAINE  GROWN. 
Fifty  varieties.  Ad¬ 
dress  CARTER  &  COREY,  l*resque  Isle,  Maine,  or 
310  Washington  Street,  New  York.  Catalogue.  Ship¬ 
ments  can  be  made  either  from  Maine  or  New  York. 


SECOND-CROP  SEED  POTATOES— Mature 
earlier,  yield  more  and  larger  potatoes  than  any 
other  seed.  T  grow  them.  Catalogue  free.  > 

ALF.  A.  WHITTINGTON,  Marlon  Station,  Md. 

SEED  I’OTATOES— Mostpopularvarleties.  Early 
and  Late.  Moderate  jirices.  Satisfaction  guara  i 
teed  to  purchasers.  C.  W.  BURNETT,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 


Pure,  sound  and  vigorous.  Direct 
from  grower  to  jilanter.  Ulus.  cal. 
describing  til)  var.  free  -V.  G.  Aldridge.  Kishcrs.N.Y. 


Seed  Potatoes 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 
Larfefr^ery.  OTHERS  FAIL 

Fruit  Book  Free.  Result  of  78  years’  experienc# 

^STARK  BROS,  Louisiana,  Mo.;  Dansviiie,  N.  Y.;  EU 

400,000  TREES 

and  PLANTS  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Apple,  Pear, 
Cherry  and  Peach  trees.  $8.00  per  100.  Cat.  Frek. 
RELIANCE  NURSERIT,  Box  10.  Geneva.  N.  Y. 

THOUSAND 

PEACH  TREES.  Bast  Varitiiii. 

as  many  Apples,  Plums,  Cherry, 
Etc.,  cheap.  Catalogue  free. 
WOODVIEW  NURSERIES.  HT.  HOUV  SPRINGS,  PA 

SEED  CATS— Improved  American.  70c.  bu.  Samjtle 
andcir.  free.  Woodblne'Farm.  Hartstown.'Pa. 


Seed  Oats 


^  Seed  Corn. 

GaaHc  Choice  selection 

\3lariJdl  OCCUO  of  seeds  cheap. 

Nursery  Stock 
$100  IN  PREMIUMS  ON  CORN. 

Apple  Trees,  $4  per  100.  Catalogue  Free;  60  pages. 

J.  M.  T.  WRIGHT  NURSERY  GO., 

Portland,  Jay  County,  lud. 


POTATOES— Ey.  Ohio,  Six  Weeks  and 
others.  50c.  to  80c.  a  bush.  Catalogue  free 
McAdams  Seed  CO.,  Columbus  Grove,  O. 


ADnnQTnnY  rnilNTY  potatoes,  grown  in 

AnUUOlUUN  UUUnll  the  cold  northeast  county 
of  Aroostook,  state  of  Maine,  on  our  four  seed  farms. 
Fifty  varieties,  all  true  to  name.  We  offer  free  the 
best  potato  catalogue  ever  printed. 

E.  E.  PARKHURST  &  Co..  Presque  Isle,  Me. 


U  1  1  _  free  from  Scab.  Burpee’s  Extra-Ear- 

1  OThTOcS  ly,  Bovee,  June  Eating  and  several 

other  choice  early  and  late  varieties. 50e.  to  85c.  perbu. 
Holstein-Frlesian  Bull  Calves  of  choice  breeding. . 

E.  TUAVEK,  New  Jterliii,  N. 


AIM 


can  be  kept  without  additional 
expense  if  you  plant  our 

Eureka  Ensilage  Corn  I 

Most  nutritious  and  most  to  the  acre,  a  | 
64  ton  record.  We  control  all  seed. 
Large  new  cat.ilog  of  forage  crops, seeds . 
farm  and  garden  implements,  etc.,  free.  Write  for  it. 

ROSS  BROTHERS,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Cow  Peas. 


The  Famous 
Forage  Crop 
and  Soil 
Improvers. 

WE  ABE  HEADQUARTERS  for  these  and  all 
Southern  specialties,  including  Soja  Beans, 
Velvet  Beans,  Pearl  or  Cat- tail  Millet,  Teosinte 
Bermuda  Grass,  Ensilage  Corn,  Spanish  Pea¬ 
nuts,  Chufas,  Sorghums,  etc. 

Write  for  prices,  and  our  interesting  Catalogue 
giving  full  information  about  these  crops. 

'  T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS,  -  Richmond,  Va. 


COW 

C.  C.  BROWN,  Bridgevillc,  Del. 


fhnyuu  Dr/I  C— Supply  your  ground  with 
nltroKCn  from  tlie  air,  and 
add  humus  to  the  soil.  This  can  be  done  by  the  use 
of  Southern  Cow  Peas,  which  are  recommended  by 
leading  agricultural  papers  and  Experiment  Stations 
for  the  building  up  and  making  profitable  of  ^  ’’uu; 
down  soils.  Whippoorwill  at  $1.35  per  bushel  M  lbs.. 
Clay’s  or  Unknown  at  $1.25  per  bushel.  Cash  with 
order.  ^  \VM.  B.  ELLIS,  Fort  Valley,  Ga. 


grown  especially  for  SEED 
10  varieties  SEED  OATS.  Eight 


POTATOES 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

GEO.  H.  COLVIN,  Crest  Farm. Dalton, Pa. 


AROOSTOOK 

Seed  Potatoes 

AND 

Garden  Seeds 

Early  and  Reliable. 

Catalogue  FREE. 

TheGeo.W.PJerrardGo. 

CARIBOU,  MAINE. 


niBBLE’ 

on  virji 
and  liCtter  croi 


S  SEED  POTATOES 

virjj  n  soil  in  the  cold  .North,  produce  larper 
and  l>elter  cro|>s  than  those  from  any  other  source.  All 
the  new  and  standard  varieties,  grown  from  selected  tubers 
csi>ccially  for  Seed  and  stored  in  oiir  own  frost-proofstorage 
houses  hold  the  stock  free  from  sprouts  till  planting  time. 
Our  jiotatocs  grown  largely  on  our  <»enesec  \’a11cy  Seed 
Farms  {950  acres)  arcihc  l>est  obtainable.  Prices  lowest  con¬ 
sistent  with  highest  possible  quality.  Write  for  our  hand.some 
illudtr&tei)  c4taloc.  Atk  also  about  our  Com  and  Seed  Oat9. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  honeVye  fallIVw.  v. 


210  Kinds  for  16c. 

It  is  a  facttliatSalzer’SBeetls  are  found 
more  gardens  and  on  more  farms  thaiL 
any  other  in  America.  There  Is  ^ 
reason  for  this.  We  own  and  op¬ 
erate  over  5000  acres  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  our  choice  seeds.  In  order  to  j 
.  induce  you  to  try  them  we  make  / 
tiie  following  unprecedented  offer.-| 

Vop  16  Cents  Postpaid^ 

25  BorU  wonderrul  onion,, 

25  BOriH  elegant  eabbnge, 

IbBortH  niagnibcenl carrot,, 

25  peerlens  letluee  varietlc,, 

25  rare  Iu,rinu9  radlBh, 

20  splendid  beet  Boris,  ^ 

75  gloriously  beaullful  flower  seed,. 
In  all  210  kinds  positively  fumisliing 
bushels  of  cliarming  tlowCTS  and  lots 
and  lots  of  choice  vegetables,  togelh-i 
er  with  our  greateatalogue  tellmg  all  F 
about  Macaroni  Wheat,  Itlllloii 
lar  GresH.  Teosinte,  Bromus,  Spelt/,, 
etc.,  all  for  only  10c.  in  stamps  ami 
jthis  notice.  - 

Onion  need  iitbnt  f>Oo.  a  pound. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO.. 
La  Crosse,  Wis. 


Wheeler’S  RELIABLE  SEEDS 

are  sold  at  REASONABLE  PRICES 

Our  superb  new  100-page  Catalogue  Is  sent  free  to 
all  who  request  It.  It  tells  Of  many  novelties  and 
special  money-saving  offers,  among  which  note: 
$1.(50  worth  of  seeds  for  every  $t;  50  kinds  of  large 
two-year-old  field-grown  roses  at  12c.  each;  new  giant¬ 
flowering  Nasturtiums;  cash  jirlzcs,  etc.  A  postal 
card  request  will  bring  this  splendid  catalogue  to  you 
Write  tc-dav.  ELBKIDG  E  E.  WHEELER.  Seedsman 
Main  and  Elm  Streets,  Bridgeport ,  Conn.  Box  152. 


10 


l)ackets  Garden  Seeds  for  25c.  Order  sheet  free 
J.  FRANK  LU'TZ.  Seedsman.  Box  H,  Stevens.  I’a 


SEED 


■Yellow  8-rowed  Corn;  White  Star  Oats 
first  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Beardless  Bar¬ 
ley,  $1  per  bu.  POTATOES-Cobblcrs,  6 
Sveeks,  Ohios,  Raleighs.  20  kinds.  De¬ 
scription  II  kinds  Field  Beans  and  yields.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  free  package  Iceberg  Lettuce. 

SMITH’S  POTATO  FARM,  Manchester,  N.  Y. 


iCfsS’.,47 


varieties  of  Isbell’s 
Northern  Grown 


Flower  Seeds 


f  nillSeitL 

lU  “27SSd“S!tKG%?JnVegefableSeeds 

Isbell’s  new  illustrated  Catalogue,  giving  prices  on 
a  complete  line  of  seeds,  FREE  with  either  order. 
Send  today.  S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.,  Depl.B,  Jackson,  Mich. 


HARRIS’  SEEDS 


From  the  Grower  to  the  Sower 


Lincoln  variety.  Grown  for 
Seed  imiqjohes.  tioc.  per  l>u.:  no 
bag  charges.  Sample  by  mail. 
GEO.  SISSON.  La  Plume.  Pa. 


Wholesale  Prices  to  All.  They  are  not 
“cheap  seeds,”  but  the  best  seeds  grown, 
at  prices  which  dealers  often  have  to  pay  for  seeds  not  so  good.  We  raise  them  on  our  own  farm 
and  save  middlemen’s  profits.  We  raise  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Seed  Potatoes  and  al' 
kinds  of  Farm  Seeds.  Large  Catalogue  free.  Don’t  miss  seeing  it .  .Send  us  your  address  now 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Moreton  Farm,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


Hubbard’.s  Fertilizers  do  not  rest  until  the  work  is  done ;  when  the  frronud 
freezes,  they  rest,  but  only  then.  In  connection  with  this  statement,  kindly  read 
the  following'  from  the  J’ast  Master  of  the  Massachusetts  State  tirange  : 

The  Rogkks  &  Huhbaui)  Co.,  Middletown  Conn. 

Gentlemen-  I  used  about  nine  tons  of  Hubbard’  Fertilizer  this  season  and  am  satisfied  that  it 
was  particularly  true  of  the  Hubbard’sOats  and  Top  I)res.sing.  Its  use  enabled  us  to  cut  the  first  crop  betore 
July  1st,  after  which  date  there  came  on  a  long  spell  of  wet  weather,  and  vvhile  most  fanners 
I>laining  because  their  hay  was  spoiling  or  getting  over-ripe,  we  were  growing  a  fine  rowen  crop  whit  n  oi- 
over  a  ton  per  acre  by  the  middle  of  August,  and  at  this  writing  there  is  a  Hurd  .crop  almost  heavy 

to  cut.  Yours  truly,  E.  D.  HOWE,  Past  Master,  Massachusetts  State  Grange. 

The  letter  speaks  for  itself— comment  .seems  unnecessary.  V/e  hope  you  will 
decide  to  use  the  Hubbard  Fertilizers.  Our  book,  “Hubbard’s  Fertilizers  ftir  190.1, 
giving  full  description  of  our  different  brands,  sent  free  to  any  addrOiS.  Appi\ 
to  our  “  Local  Agents”  or  direct  to 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 


JVi:a.ls.e3rs  of 


ttUBBAR^ 


MIDDLETOWM,  CONN. 


$22:§? 


For 
ex¬ 
tra 
fine 
dotibic 
buffjry 
harness 
retails  at 
$30.00. 

Nickel  of 
Davis  Rubber  trimmed.  IH 
in.  traces,  1  in.  lines,  full  kip 
collars,  ofien  or  blind  bridles. 
50  styles  bugffy  harness  to  se 
lect  from.  Single  buggy  har 
ness  $4.45  to  $21.50. 


For  ^$10  >75 

this 
farm 
harness 
with 
breech¬ 
ing.  l^in 
traces  witli 
chain  ends. 

^in.bridles' 
with  pigeon  wing  blinds.  ^  in. 
lines.  Breast  straps  in.  with 
snaps  and  slides.  Collars  extra. 
40  styles  heavy  team  harness. 
The  greatest  bargains  ever 
made.  Write  forfree  catalog* 


For 
hook 
and  ter- 
ret  pad, 
team  har¬ 
ness 
with 

iron  haine  tugs,  something 
new,  most  durable  made. 
Traces  in.  x  ft.,  doubled 
and  stitched, breast  straps  and 
martingales  13^  in.  Lines  lin.  x 
18  ft.  Cut  from  best  oak  tanned 
leather.  With  collars,  $26.00. 


r.xtra 
heavy 
Concord 
team 
harness, 
bolt 

hames  and  hame  tugs,  traces 
1%  in.  Lines  1  in.x  IS  ft.  Breast 
and  pole  strai>s  I  'V  in.  Heavy 
folded  breeching.  Back  straps 
\U  in.  Pads.flat.fo  dod.l^  ln.bnietf. 
With  collaM.I’JT.  1 5.  fUtnH#  at 


Don’t  Buy 


a  harness  until  you  get  our  special  harness  catalog  O  A  Bl||||  CUITIJ  00  N.  Jefferson  St., 

the  ^vooderful  offers  are  making,  ni  An  W  111  wlfillli  llUi|  CHICAGO, 


No.  80,  and  see  t 


ILL. 
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VARIETIES  OF  STRAWBERRIES 
For  Good,  Rich  Soil. 

A  reader  In  Pennsylvania  has  a  clay  loam 
soil,  which  has  been  made  rich  with  large 
(inantities  of  stable  manure.  He  wishes  to 
Know  what  varieties  of  strawberries  have 
l)pen  found  suitable  in  other  localities  for 
soil  of  this  character.  He  has  retained  out 
of  25  varieties  Parker  Earle  Improved, 
('rescent.  Bederwood,  William  Belt  and 
Brandywine.  Tf  you  have  grown  straw¬ 
berries  on  soil  of  this  character  will  you 
tell  us  what  varieties  have  in  the  long  run 
proved  best  of  all? 

Gandy,  Ridgeway,  Aroma.  Lester  Lovett 
and  Ben  Davis  are  my  favorite  late  ber¬ 
ries  for  heavy  clay  and  sandy  loam  soils. 

I  would  never  plant  Gandy  on  very  light 
sandy  soli.  h.  m.  wali.ace. 

Mi.sBOuri. 

T  should  choose  Sample,  Marshall,  Bran¬ 
dywine,  Glen  Mary  and  Gandy.  The  last- 
named  is  not  a  heavy  bearer,  but  a  very 
deliclotis  and  late  berry,  and  finds  a  ready 
market  where  it  is  known. 

Tompkins  Co..  N.  Y.  n.  R.  pease. 

My  .soil  is  a  light  gravel.  I  have  fruited 
about  30  varieties,  and  have  cut  the  list 
down  to  but  four.  Sharpless.  Bubach. 
Brandywine  and  Gand.v.  As  far  as  my  ex- 
l)erience  goes  1  would  not  advise  your 
reader  to  plant  either  Parker  Eaile  or 
Crescent.  If  his  soil  is  well  enriched  it 
should  be  an  ideal  berry  soil. 

Schuylkill  Co..  Pa.  J.  E.  HEINE. 

We  have  about  two  acres  of  heavy  clay 
l.iam,  which  in  early  Spring  is  very  hard 
and  liunpy,  but  as  the  season  advances 
this  clay  .soil  becomes  very  fine  and  mel¬ 
low  and  retains  the  moisture  better  than 
our  light  ioarn.  The  varieties  we  set  out  on 
this  clay  soil  which  seem  to  do  best  are 
Samide,  New  York.  Marshall.  Clyde  and 
Win.  Belt.  T.  o.  kevitt. 

I’assalc  Co.,  N.  J. 

Our  soil  is  heavy  slate  loam.  On  our 
heaviest  land,  which  approa.ches  muck, 
llaverlarid,  Bubach  and  Clyde  have  al¬ 
ways  been  most  satisfactory,  with  Brandy¬ 
wine  and  Warfield  next.  With  the  little 
‘xiierience  we  have  had  we  consider  Samp¬ 
son  likely  to  be  one  of  the  most  desirable 
strawberries  for  heavy  soil. 

Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.  oeo.  c.  wai.ker. 

I  have  grown  a  few  strawberries  on  such 
land  as  described.  I  think  the  inquirer  s 
selection  very  good,  with  exception  of 
Barker  Earle,  which  seemed  to  be  inclin¬ 
ed  to  overbear  with  me.  I  think  Bubach 
and  Greenville  should  be  w.orthy  of  a  trial 
on  .soil  of  that  character.  We  think  a  great 
deal  of  Jessie  here;  have  grown  Gandy  just 
one  sea.son.  and  find  it  a  late,  large,  firm 
lierry  of  a  very  rich  acid  flavor.  We  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  valuable  wliere  a  late  berry  is 
wanted. 

Butler  Co.,  Pa. 

Our  strawberry  ground  is  clay,  largely 
rather  heavy,  the  remainder  liglit.  We 
once  grew  for  main  crop  Crescent  and 
Bederwood,  but  have  discarded  both.  For 
main  croji  now  we  have  Warlleld.  Haver- 
land,  Bubach,  Brandywine  and  Lovett:  for 
fancy,  Rldgway,  Senator  Dunlap.  Clyde 
and  Marshall.  All  do  well  for  us,  good  size 
and  prolific,  except  the  Marshall,  which  is 
a  shy  bearer  but  large  and  the  linest- 
tlavored  berry  on  the  place.  It  is  not  a 
moneymaker  for  us.  Our  city  is  too  small, 
not  enough  people  who  can  afford  to  pay 
the  extra  price  the  size  and  uuality  de¬ 
mands.  o-  -t-  MONTGOMERY. 

Weiis  Co.,  Ind. 

I  would  name  Lovett,  Haverland.  War- 
field.  Clyde,  Gladstone  and  perhaps  Glen 
Mary.  None  of  these  is  a  late  variety,  but 
Lovett  and  Haverland  will  furnish  plenty 
of  good  berries  first,  last  and  all  the  time, 
l.ate  varieties  commence  to  ripen  later, 
but  do  not  correspondingly  prolong  the 
season,  and  I  have  not  yet  found  a  late  va'- 
riety  except  possibly  Glen  Mary,  that  is 
sufliciently  healthy  to  mature  a  good  crop 
of  berries.  Parker  Earle  once  gave  me  a 
full  crop  of  splendid  fruit,  and  was  all 
that  your  ciimstion  calls  for.  Perhaps  it 
will  pay  your  reader  to  try  it  if  he  has  not 
already  done  so,  as  it  was  much  finer  with 
me  than  Parker  Earle  Improved. 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y.  o.  a.  parcell. 

I  grow  all  my  strawberries,  except  the 
propagating  beds,  on  clay  sugar-tree  soil 
and  use  no  stable  manure  but  rely  entire¬ 
ly  upon  Crimson  clover  and  cow  peas  to 
furnish  the  humus  and  nitrogen,  and  a 
commercial  fertilizer  with  a  high  per  cent 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  and  a  small 
amount  of  nitrogen.  For  fancy  berries  I 
have  found  that  for  my  soil  and  market 
the  Clyde,  Bubach,  Cumberland,  Green¬ 
ville  and  Gandy  are  the  best  I  have  tried. 
The  Parker  Earle  does  not  do  well  here. 
The  Crescent  is  an  entire  failure;  berries 
are  small  and  the  plant  is  subject  to  rust. 
Bederwood  is  a  good  fertilizer  and  does 
well.  William  Belt  is  also  a  fine  variety 
but  a  shy  bearer.  Brandywine  is  too  small 
after  the  first  picking.  ei.mer  o.  tufts. 
Dearborn  Co.,  Ind. 


My  soil  is  a  slaty  cla.v  loam,  varying 
from  hea.vy  to  light.  I  liave  found  Gandy 
and  Glen  Mary  best  on  the  heavy  loam 
and  Brandyw'ine  and  William  Belt  on  the 
lighter;  in  fact,  the  last  two  do  not  fruit 
well  on  heavy  soil,  while  Gandy  does  well 
with  me  on  heavy  clay  or  low  black  soil, 
provided  plenty  of  vegetable  matter  has 
been  incorporated  in  it.  I  have  Sample 
and  Tennessee,  but  cannot  speak  positive¬ 
ly  of  them  yet.  I  have  tried  many  kinds, 
but  those  named  above  do  best  with  me 
when  first-class  fruit  is  desired. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  Walter  f.  taber. 

A  rather  heavy  clay  loam  soil,  well  ferti¬ 
lized.  has  always  been  the  best  kind  of 
ground  to  raise  strawberries  on  with  me. 
Years  ago,  before  I  dropped  it  to  cultivate 
larger  varieties,  I  did  very  well  on  this 
kind  of  ground  with  the  Crescent.  It  bore 
tremendous  crops,  and  the  berries  were  of 
a  very  good  size.  The  greatest  trouble  with 
it  was  that  the  plant  seemed  to  become  ex¬ 
hausted  in  feeding  such  large  numbers  of 
be’^ries  as  it  produced,  and  often  began  to 
wi|t  and  almost  die  before  half  the  crop 
had  ripened.  Marshall  produced  very  fine 
berries,  but  there  were  not  enough  of  them 
to  make  it  a  very  profitable  variety.  Three 
or  four  pickings  generally  represented  the 
crop.  The  Brandywine  will  do  well  on  this 
kind  of  soil.  I  have  grown  quite  a  good 
many  of  them.  This  plant  has  very  rank 
foliage  and  produces  a  moderately  large 
crop,  but  1  do  not  care  for  its  flavor  and 
object  to  the  large  hull.  For  several  years 
and  up  to  about  three  years  ago,  my  main 
crop  berries  were  Bubach  and  a  seedling 
of  my  own  that  I  called  No.  3.  Bubach 
produced  large  crops,  and  although  quite 
an  early  berry,  lasted  well  through  the 
season.  It  was  not  a  very  good  shipper, 
the  berries  being  rather  soft,  but  its  bright 
color  made  it  a  favorite  in  the  market.  The 
quality  was  fair,  but  rather  too  flat,  and 
in  wet  weather  it  was  Inclined  to  be  wa¬ 
tery.  One  great  fault  with  it  was  that  it 
had  not  sufficient  foliage  to  cover  the  fruit, 
leaving  it  too  much  exposed  to  the  hot 
sun.  Parker  Earle  never  did  very  w.ell  on 
my  soil.  In  the  last  three  years  I  have 
dropped  almost  everything  else  for  my  own 
seedling  President  and  Nick  Ohmer.  T 
consider  Nick  Ohmer  by  far  the  best-estab¬ 
lished  variety,  but  think  my  own  seedling 
beats  it.  The  Nick  Ohmer  has  all  the  re¬ 
quisites  mentioned,  is  a  great  producer,  a 
firm,  solid  berry,  lasts  well  throughout  the 
season,  lasting  as  long  as  the  latest  varie¬ 
ties,  and  has  a  very  agreeable  flavor.  Nick 
Ohmer  is  the  best  berry  to  can  I  ever  tried. 
The  fruit  remains  whole  and  retains  its 
natural  flavor.  Nick  Ohmer,  grown  in 
thick  matted  rows,  will  be  almost  a  com¬ 
plete  failure  The  cultivator  should  be 
kept  going  till  the  rows  make  beds  two 
feet  wide  and  then  in  September  the  plants 
must  be  thoroughly  thinned  out  or  they 
will  not  do  well.  Either  make  two  narrow 
rows  or  thin  them  out  until  the  plants  are 
six  Inches  apart.  They  are  a  big  plant  and 
a  big  berry,  and  they  need  lots  of  room. 

Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J.  thos.  r.  hunt. 


Anybody  can  do  this  by  buying 
them  direct  from  our  nurseries. 
All  kinds  and  varieties  at  lowest 
prices.  We  have  150  acres  of 
trees,  vinesand  plants.  We  know 
what  is  needed  and  we  grow  it. 
We  sell  to  the  same  people 
over  and  over.  That  will  be  your 
experience  if  you  give  us  a  trial 
onier.  Large  new  illustrated 
catalog  free.  Write  to-dav. 

6E0.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  1805  Oansville,  New  York. 


Save 

Money 

on 

Trees 


TpeCe — One  dollar’s  worth  up  at  wholesale  prices; 
I  nuLO  secure  variety  now.  Spring  payment;  80- 
page  catalogue.  G.  O.  STONE,  Wholesale  Nurseries, 
Oansville,  N.  Y.  Established  85  years. 


PEACH  TREES  assortment, $2  m  $3  per  lOO. 


Circular  free. 


Also  plum,  pear  and  cherry  trees. 
K.  8.  Johnston,  Box  4,  Stock  ley.  Del. 


TsojOopTREES 

Specialties:  Apple,  IGc;  Peach.  12c;  Cherry,  16c.  Small  fruit  plaiiu, 
Rosea,  vines.  lOU-page  catalogue  free.  2  New  Red  Cross  currauis 
lOo.  Heorets  of  Fruit  Growln^y  160  photos,  10c*.  Copy 
Green's  Fralt  Grower  free.  Good  .salary  paid  for  work  at  home. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FIF 

H  roots. 


fY  THOosamd 


AppleTrees.  Best  Commercial  Sort; 
clean,  smooth,  thrifty:  no  eifd  t< 
roots.  Peach,  Plum,  Pear,  Cherry,  Quiuct 
etc.,  cheap.  Woodview  Nurseries,  Mt.  Holly  Springs,  p 


saGRAPEVINES 

100  Yurletles.  Also  Small  FrulU*Trce«,  Ac.  Beet  Root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c. 
Descriptive  price-list  free,  LKWIS  BOBStU,  Vradoaia,  H.  T« 


REST  SMALL  FRUITS. 

K9  Standard  and  improved  varieties  of  Raspbe^es, 
Blackberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Grapes,  Strawberries. 

fte,  Xtsty  plant  grown  and  guaranUod  by  ma.  Ship  only  ol«an.Tlgoroua, 
wall  rootad,  fraab  dug  plants  that  glTa  rasulta.  Writa  for  lata  catalog. 

Allen  L.  Wood,  Wholesale  Grower,  Rochester.N.Y. 


enn  csi  c 

r Un  wALE.  UnuAl  UadisU  ('uttlngs  iind 

Rhubarb  Hoot.s.  A  packet  of  our  Mammoth  White 
Tu'uip  Radish,  given  free  with  every  purchase. 
K1>WAKI>  ItIGG  JK.,  .Seedsiiuiii, 

Foot  of  High  Street.  Burlington,  N.  J. 


A  p  Golden  Queen,  Columbian 

rV  A\  Iw  I  EL  and  Loudon  Raspberries, 

lote  prices;  say  how  many. 

Ari,ir„us  Hnv  if27.  North  Collins.  N.  Y. 


Rhubarb  Roots 

Lhmueus,  Victoi-ia  and  Queeu.  Send  for  prices 
stating  quantity  wanted.  Also  Asparagus  Roots. 
EUGENE  WILLETT,  North  ColUuB,  N.  Y. 


ONION  SEED-Southport  Globe. 
MEEKER’S  SMOOTHING  HARROW. 

Send  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

THK  C.  O.  JISLLIFF  MFG.  CO.,  SliUXHPORT,  CONN 


GRAPE  VINES 


STARK  GRAPE  NURSERIES 

Portland,  N.  Y.  are  in  the  heart 
of  the  famous  Fredonia-Chautau- 
qua  Grape  Belt,  which  produces 


the  best  vines  of  any  locality  in  the  U.  S.  An  Immense  Stock. 

BRIGHTON,  large  red,  rich,  sweet,  best  . 

.  CAMPBELL  EARLY,  early  black . 

CATAWBA,  large  reci;  late,  very  good . 

CONCORD,  well  known  “Old  Stand-by” . 

DELAWARE,  a  most  excellent  red . 

DIAMOND,  finest  white ;  very  early  . 

IVES,  black;  fair  quality,  hardy,  healthy . 

MOORE  EARLY,  large  black;  very  early . 

NI.AGARA,  famous  large  white;  good . 

W'ORDEN,  richest,  finest  black,  early . 

CURRANT,  Fay,  needs  best  of  care . 

“  LONDON  MARKET,  best . 

GOOSEBERRY.  Houghton,  Old  Reliable . 

“  Downing,  large,  good . 

“  Josselyn  (Red  Jacket)  best  new  sort  . 


I-Yr, 

No.  1 

2-Yr. 

No.  I 

100 

1000 

lUO 

1000 

,$30.00 

$6..50 

$55.00 

8.50 

75.00 

11.00 

100.00 

4.00 

30.00 

6.00 

50.00 

3.50 

25.00 

4.50 

35.00 

4.50 

35.00 

6..50 

65.00 

4.00 

30  00 

6.00 

50.00 

3.50 

25.00 

4.50 

35.00 

4.00 

30.00 

5..5(} 

45.00 

4.00 

,30.00 

6.50 

55.00 

4.00 

30.00 

5.00 

40.00 

4.00 

30.00 

5.00 

40.(  0 

4.50 

35.00 

6.00 

50.00 

5.00 

40.00 

6.00 

60.00 

6.00 

40.00 

6.00 

50.00 

6.00 

50.00 

8.00|  70.00 

A  general  assortment  of  Fruit  Trees,  including  250,000  Japan  Plum  and  1,000,000  Peach; 
Ra.spb’y.  Blackb’y,  Mulberry,  3  best  varieties;  Chestnut,  Weir’s  Maple;  Root  Grafts  and  an 
extra  fine  stock  of  Apple  Seedlings.  Send  for  Colored  Plate  and  Descriptive  Circular  of 
STARK-STAR,  be.st  of  all  late  grapes.  W'e  Pay  Freight  on  $12  orders,  box  and  pack  free. 

WIlRSEUnt?  /O  Louisiana,  mo.  Portland,  S.  Y.  Dansvllle,  N.  Y. 
DKUw  1^«!oRCHAJU)Sw  Atlantic,  Iowa.  Starkdale,  Mo.  Fayetteville,  Ark. 


Fruit  Trees 


Good,  Better,  Besf. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  get  proof. 
A  practical  talk  on  PEACH  CUI,- 
TUKE  free  with  Catalogue. 

H.  S.  WILEY, 

Cayuga  Nurseries.  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  PEACHES 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  Oansville,  N.  Y. 


Send  List  of 
Wants  to 


THE  TREE 
BREEDERS. 


Champion,  Mt.  Kose,  Crawford  Early, 
Crawford  I.ate,  Carman,  Crosby,  GUI 
Mixon,  Fitzgerald,  etc.,  and  ELBERTA, 
in  fair  proportion  with  other  sorts. 


TREES 


$8  per  100" 


-APPLE,  PEAR,  CHERRY  and  PEACH;  healthy,  true  to  name 
and  Funiigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale 
prices.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  list  of  wants  for 
special  i)riee.  Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  1,  Geneva,  New  York. 


100  Varieties.  If  you  wish  the 
best  and  earliest,  you  must  plant 
Mrs.  Mark  Hanna,  Howell  and 
to  (5  weeks.  300,000  Early  Jersey 
Wakefield  Cabbage  and  Lettuce  Plants  ready  to  plant  any  time.  Ilartly  Uhrysantheinunis,  Dahlias, 
Tobacco  Dust,  etc.  Address  Originator,  MARK  T.  THOMPSON,  Rio  ViSta,  Va. 


I  nnn  nnn  strawberry  plants 

I  a  them.  Tlionipsoii's  Earliest,  Mark,  1 

"  7  7  Aroma  will  prolong  the  season  from  5  t< 


FREE! 

My  new  Illustrated  Cat.ilogno  of  shade,  fruit  and 
evergreen  trees,  (lowering  shrulis,  etc.,  wholesale 
prices.  Save  agents’ commissions.  Buy  direct  from 
the  Nursery.  I  jiay  the  freight.  KCGENE  O. 
PETERSON,  Montrose  Nurseries,  Montrose,  N.  Y. 


Climbing  Currant 

A  NEW  NOVELTY. 


Send  for  Circular. 

E.  H.  FAY  &  SON,  Porlland,  N.  Y. 


Beuhy  Fuuits.— My  190.8  catalogue  tells  the  whole 
story  about  growing60  varieties  of  berry  fruits  and 
prices.  B.  F.  Smith,  Drawer  C.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


THE  VERY  FINEST 


Straw 

Rasp 

Black 

Goose 


Grapes 

AND 

Currants 


in  the  world  are  grown  from  plants  sent  ont  by 
me — for  thirty  years  a  .small  fruit  specialist. 
Beaiitiftil,  illustrated  catalogue  of  .50  pages,  giv¬ 
ing  honest  descriptions  of  varieties— some  to  be 
bad  of  no  one  else — fair  prices  and  replete  with 
valuable  b!nt.s  on  culture,  free  to  everybody. 

J.T.  LOVETT,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


Strawberry  Plants 

by  dozen  or  tlionsand.  Send  for  price-list. 
WILLIAM  PALMER,  Grooms,  N.  Y. 


OOM  PAUL 

STRAWBERRIES 

sold  at  the-  rate  of  $.820  per 
32- quart  crate;  $10  was  paid  for 
one  quart  box  of  six  berries  at 
our  field  meeting.  List  Free. 

KEVITT’S  PLANT  FARM, 

Atheiiia,  N.  ,7. 


.lunii.suii. 


Dcnni  rLHiiio  none  cheaper.  D . . . 

Seaford,  Del.,  Growers  of  Trees,  Plants,  Vines,  etc. 


howy,  fine  flavored,  hrm,  pro- 
Circular  free.  Address  the 
originator,  li.-V  KT'ON, 
Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


Strawberry  Plants 

and  Seed  Potatoes. 

How  to  Grow  Biggest  Crops. 
Finest  Fruit. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  FREE. 
Send  for  it.  Bargains  in  New 
Varieties. 

FLANSBURGH  &  PEIRSON, 
Leslie,  Mich. 


Strawberry  Culture. 

By  M.  Cbawtord.  Over  40  years’  experience. 
A  60-page  Book— not  a  catalogito.  Send  10  cents 
for  a  copy,  read  it,  then  return  It  and  get  yoiu 
money  back  if  you  want  to. 

M.  CRAWFORD  COMPANY, 

Box  10(B.  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 


Chellie"”^^"  ^ 


ductlvc. 


Strawberry 


The  President 


CLIMAX  STRAVI/BERRY-K’«',Vfir; 

est  producer.  For  particulars  see  Uural  of  June  21, 
or  send  postal  for  our  new  Berry  catalogue.  Big  stock 
Best  Berry  Plants  of  all  good  kinds.  Bottom  prices. 

8LAYMAKKR  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


Pie  New  Auto  Strawberry— $10  per  M.  The 
Largest,  Most  Productive,  Marketable  Strawberry 
Grown.  Fruited  three  seasons  with  perfect  success. 
Great  Money  Maker.  Plants  In  quantity.  Also  all 
other  leading  varieties. 

JNO.  M.  KICKABDS  &  SON,  Camden,  DeL 


Fairfield  Strawberry ^eLiy  a  week  earlier 

than  Michel’s  Early. 50c.  per  dozen,  by  mail.  Circular 
free.  STANTON  18.  COLE,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.. 


.IVE’S  PRIDE, 


Tho  new  STRAW- 

_  _ _ BEIUIY  contains 

re  points  of  excellence  than  any  other 
•lety  Introduced  In  recent  years.  Forty 
ler  varieties  of  Choice  Stock,  etc. 

Write  for  Free  Catalo^e. 


BEST  NEW  and 
Standard  Straw  'by, 
Bas'byand  Blk’by. 
Plants,  Vlgorons,  Heavy  Rooted  and  True  to 
Name.  Guaranteed  to  reach  you  In  good  condition, 
High  quality,  and  low  prices.  Large  catalogue  FKKB 
A.  R.  WESTON  &  Co.,  Box  G,  Bridgman,  Mloh.« 


I  BiaiSTRAVyBERRIES. 

Fine  varieties  of  strawberries  are  my  specialty.  W ith 
an  experience  of  29  years  I  have  selected  and  perfected 
a  list  of  the  leading  and  finest  sorts.  A  fine  selection  of 
Kaspberries  an<l  Hlaekberries,  Cur  rants. 
tJrapes,  etc.  Everything  true  to  name,  guaranteed 
Send  for  free  catalogue  to-day. 

D.  I8ILVNDT,  I80.X  :iOO,  Hrciiicn,  Glib). 


The  finest  new  strawberry  now  on  the 
market.  Largest  size  and  hriglitest  color. 
Send  for  circular.  Price,  $10  per  hundred, 
$3  per  dozen,  by  mail. 

THOMAS  R.  HUNT, 

Originator.  Lamhertville,  N.  J. 


Pi  A  WTC— Bure ‘-Gandy  l*rlze,”the 
iLMII  I  0  best  market  berry;  large 
and  line.  More  money  in  the  Gandy  Prlz'>  than  any 
other.  A  splendid  shipper. . 83.59  per  l.OOli  W.Vl'ivIS  it 
NK  IIOLSON.  LukeviewGro'iihouscjliamiiuiiilon.N.J 


Strawberr)fPlanls-f,''r,JBL„a^^^^^ 

O.  A.  JOHNSON,  Manokin,  Md. 


Lady  Garrison  Strawberry  Plants 

for  sale.  The  great  moneymaker.  Order  early  as 
everybody  wants  to  set  them.  590.999  Plants  Bubach. 
Kansas  Blackcap,  Cumberland  and  Miller  Raspber¬ 
ries.  Also  Lucretia  Dewberry.  Catalogue  free. 

ItXJRK  BRANCH  NURSERIES,  Dover,  Del. 


SOY  BEANS 

Early  Yellow,  choice  for  seed.  My  own  growing. 
While  they  last  $2  per  bushel.  Sacks  free  with  two 
bushels.  C.  0.  CHURCHILL,  Dowagiae,  Mich. 


Vegetable  Plants. 

Large  transplanted  plants  of  Cabbage,  Tomato, 
Celery.  Egg  Plant,  Pejjper  and  Gaulitlower.  Write  for 
Price  List. 

.1.  II.  HUTTON  ,v  SO.V,  Conynghani,  Pa. 
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Ruralisms 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Two  White-Feoweked  Hardy  Per¬ 
ennials. — White  flowers  are  everywhere 
useful  and  attractive,  but  are  particular¬ 
ly  welcome  in  the  herbaceous  border, 
w'here  they  are  usually  none  too  plenti¬ 
ful.  The  native  Flowering  spurge,  Eu¬ 
phorbia  corollata.  Fig.  74,  page  187,  is 
easily  grown  and  always  satisfactory,  as 
it  bears  through  June  and  July  broad 
clusters  of  pure  white  flowers  with  a 
greenish  eye,  having  the  general  make¬ 
up  of  a  forget-me-not.  It  is  most  desir¬ 
able  for  cutting  from  its  profusion  and 
long  season  of  bloom.  Seeds  are  seldom 
offered,  as  the  plants  are  often  found 
grow'ing  plentifully  in  dry  gravelly 
places,  and  are  easily  collected.  It  is 
also  readily  propagated  by  root  division. 
Plants  may  be  had  at  10  cents  each,  and 
a  good  lot  soon  worked  up.  They  grow 
about  20  inches  high. 

GYSOPiin^A  Paniculata  is  a  European 
plant  belonging  to  the  Caryophyllaceae 
or  Pink  family,  and  is  popularly  known 
as  “baby’s  breath’’  from  the  exceeding 
delicacy  of  the  minute  but  very  numer¬ 
ous  flowers,  carried  on  thin  wiry  stems. 
Baby’s  breath  makes  a  strong-branch¬ 
ing  plant  two  to  three  feet  high,  which 
furnishes  many  graceful  branches  for 
cutting.  It  is  constantly  growing  in 
favor  for  bouquet  trimming.  It  blooms 
in  August  and  September,  having  a 
pleasing  gauze-like  appearance  not  found 
in  other  hardy  flowers,  and  is  effective 
in  rockwork  and  edging  as  well  as  in 
the  border.  Seeds  are  very  plentiful  and 
cheap.  They  may  be  sown  in  the  open 
in  good  light  soil  and  transplanted  where 
they  are  to  bloom,  placing  the  seedlings 
15  to  18  inches  apart.  For  immediate 
effect  dormant  plants  rnay  be  had  at  15 
cents  each. 

Some  Yellow  Cai.las. — The  common 
calla  or  Lily  of  the  Nile,  like  the  tuber¬ 
ose,  has  been  so  associated  with  funeral 
decorations  that  the  waxen  pallor  of  its 
large  and  graceful  spathes  is  not  always 
agreeable.  There  are  now  several  varie¬ 
ties,  from  the  well-known  Little  Gem, 
growing  scarcely  a  foot  high  to  a  great 
Californian  giant  that  reaches,  in  con¬ 
genial  environment,  six  feet  in  height 
with  blooms  almost  as  large  as  a  man’s 
hat.  Florists  continue  to  grow  white 
callas  in  great  quantity  but  they  are  not 
popular  now'  among  amateurs.  The  in¬ 
troduction  from  South  Africa  of  several 
new  species  of  calla  or  Richardia,  with 
rose  and  yellow  blooms,  promised  to  re¬ 
store  the  genus  to  popular  favor,  but 
though  meritorious  the  best  of  these  new 
kinds  have  not  become  plentiful.  The 
pink  or  rose-colored  calla,  R.  Rehmanni, 
does  not  amount  to  much  under  cultiva¬ 
tion,  as  the  color  is  too  dull  to  be  at¬ 
tractive.  The  yellow  species,  R.  Elliot- 
tiana  and  R.  Pentlandi,  are  very  hand¬ 
some  indeed.  The  spathes  arc  not  large, 
but  well  formed,  rich  yellow  in  color 
and  last  nearly  two  w'eeks  on  the  plants, 
becoming  green  with  age.  Elliottiana 
has  the  foliage  sparingly  spotted  with 
white,  and  hybridizes  readily  with  the 
sjjotted-leaf  calla,  R.  albo-maculata,  and 
R.  Adlami.  Hybrids  have  been  produced 
in  several  nurseries,  and  are  very  prom¬ 
ising  for  garden  decoration,  being  very 
vigorous  and  of  the  easiest  culture.  The 
conns  keep  exceedingly  well  in  a  dry 
cellar,  and  may  be  planted  out  in  beds  or 
groups  like  the  Gladiolus  when  the 
ground  warms  up  in  Spring.  They  should 
be  given  deep  rich  soil  such  as  would 
grow  good  potatoes,  or  a  generous  ap¬ 
plication  of  fine  old  manure  may  be 
spaded  in  if  they  must  be  planted  in  a 
poor  location.  The  white  calla  requires 
much  moisture,  and  can  only  be  well- 
grown  in  the  open  air  in  a  bog  garden, 
but  these  yellow  hybrids  thrive  vigor¬ 
ously  with  ordinary  rainfall.  They  soon 
develop  a  luxuriant  mass  of  effectively 
spotted  foliage,  in  every  way  superior 
to_  that  of  either  parent.  The  blooms 
follow  in  July  anu  August,  and  are  very 
striking  outlined  against  the  vivid  mot¬ 
tled  green  of  the  leaves.  If  cut  and 
placed  in  w'ater  in  a  cool  place  they 
may  be  made  to  last  nearly  a  month. 
The  colors  range  from  light  sulphur  yel¬ 
low  to  a  deep  canary  tint,  usually  w'ith  a 
central  blotch  of  deep  purple  black.  The 
most  promising  of  these  undisseminated 
hybrids  are  Solfatara  and  Aurora,  pro¬ 
duced  in  Germany  from  Elliottiana  with 
R.  Adlami  for  the  seed  parent,  and  an 
unnamed  kind  now  being  grown  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  between  Elliottiana  and  Albo- 
maculata.  We  have  grown  seedlings  of 
the  latter  parentage  on  the  Rural 
Grounds  for  the  last  four  years,  and  are 
much  impressed  with  their  beauty  and 


availability  for  garden  and  dooryard  cul¬ 
ture.  The  corms  grow  over  four  inches 
broad  and  freely  proliferate  around  the 
edges  so  that  a  goodly  Increase  is  as¬ 
sured.  They  may  be  planted  anywhere 
a  potato  or  radish  will  thrive,  but  are 
naturally  more  luxuriant  when  well  ma¬ 
nured.  During  midsummer  they  form  a 
most  novel  and  attractive  feature  and 
ripen  up  well  for  storage  before  frost. 
The  corms  should  be  carefully  dried  after 
digging  and  stored  in  a  di'y  place  free 
from  all  frost  until  wanted  next  season. 
When  the  young  growths  are  broken 
away  from  the  large  corms  it  is  well  to 
sprinkle  the  fresh  surfaces  with  warm 
dry  sand  in  which  a  little  powdered  sul¬ 
phur  has  been  mixed  to  ward  off  soft  rot, 
which  is  the  only  weakness  we  have 
noticed.  These  hybrid  yellow  callas  are 
certain  to  become  widely  popular  as 
soon  as  their  merits  become  known,  and 
it  is  likely  still  better  ones  will  he  pro¬ 
duced. 

Can  be  Grown  from  Seed. — The  hy¬ 
brids  seed  about  as  freely  as  their  par¬ 
ents,  almost  every  bloom  producing  a 
considerable  number.  They  do  not  ripen 
until  September,  but  the  fruits  may  be 
cut  and  placed  under  glass  or  in  a  sunny 
window  to  mature  gradually  if  frost 
threatens.  They  germinate  well  if  sown 
in  pots  in  early  Winter,  or  may  be  car¬ 
ried  over,  mixed  with  sand,  and  sown 
outside  about  corn-planting  time.  Pro¬ 
fuse  watering  assists  germination,  after 
which  they  get  along  very  well  with  or¬ 
dinary  care.  They  make  little  corms  the 
first  year  that  will  grow  to  blooming 
size  another  season.  Seedlings  come 
fairly  true,  but  there  is  some  tendency 
to  fall  off  in  depth  of  color,  so  the  best 
varieties  will  probably  be  propagated  by 
division.  These  yellow  callas  do  not 
make  good  pot  plants,  but  force  fairly 
well  in  early  Winter.  Both  blooms  and 
foliage  are  better  when  grown  in  the 
open.  w.  V.  F. 


THE  ESQUIMO 

The  hZsquimo  eats  blubber. 
Tlie  lumbermen  eat  pork. 
7'he.se  people  are  constantly 
exposed  to  cold  and  physical 
strain.  Itxpcrience  has  taught 
them  that  fatty  foods  give 
warmth  and  nourishment. 

For  those  who  have  cold 
and  thin  bodies,  or  are  threat¬ 
ened  with  consumption  or  any 
wasting  disease,  there  is  no  fat 
in  so  digestible  and  palatable  a 
form  as  Scott’s  Emulsion. 
Physicians  prescribe  it. 

We'll  send  you  a  lilllc  to  try,  if  you  like. 

SCOTT  &  I30WNE,  409  Pearl  street.  New  York. 


THE  MOWER 

that  wi  1 1  cut  y  our  s  hort  grass, 
your  tall  grass  and  weeds, 
and  will  do  all  the  triiuuiing 
along  fences  and  walks. 
Send  for  catalogue  and 
prices.  THE  CLIPPEK 
E.WVN  MO  AVER  CO. 
orrlstown.  Pa. 


The  South  Side  Mfg.  Co. 

PETERSBURG,  VA.,  U.  S.  A. 


Carriers  for  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Peaches, 
Mushrooms,  Egg  Settings,  Hothouse  'Tomatoes,  etc., 
!ind  manufacturers  of  the  Continental  Plant  Shipping 
Baskets.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  prices. 


PUMP^  ^SPRAY. 

OxM  At  A  time.  15  feooodc  pumpinf 
obATgee  wltb  enough  air  to  run 

The  Auto-Spray 

10  minutes  And  oover  3^  Acre.  Per¬ 
fectly  AutomAtto,  operAtor  merely 
irelks  And  directs  noxxle.  Spmy  from 
flnemiittosoUastreAm.  AnTboy  oAn 
work  it.  BrASs  working  And  oontAct 
pArtf  mAke  it  perfect  working  And 
auiAble.  For  poultry  bouses,  Tines, 
trees, etc.  CAtelog  F.free.  Shows  the 
best  line  of  a1  I  site,  All  purpose  sprAy* 
ers  made.  W ri  te  for  agency. 

C.C.  BROWN  &  COMPANY, 
Rochester,  N»  Y* 


FLOWING  WATER. 

A  constant  stream  in  your  house,  barn  or 
garden  without  running  expense  by  using  the 

RIFE 

Hydraulic  E^nglne. 

It  never  stops.  Requires  no  at¬ 
tention.  Sold  on  30  Days  Trial.  Send  for  free  book. 

Power  Specialty  Co,, 126  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


SOLUBLE 

PACIFIC 

GUANO 


USED  BY  TWO 
GENERATIONS 


CELEBRATED 
Pacific  Brands  are 
Sure  and  Profit¬ 
able  CROP  PRO¬ 
DUCERS. 

Best  Mechanical 
Condition. 

Dry  and  Drillable. 


Por  Sale  by  LOCAL  AGENTS  and 

Pacific  Guano  C° 

BOSTON  and  NEW  YORK 


A  Chain 

is  no  stronger  than  its 
weakest  link.  A  fertilizer 
deficient  in  i 

POTASH 


is  just  as  dangerous  as  a 
chain  with  a  cracked  link. 


Our  money  winning  books  are 
r  needed  by  every  man  who  owns 
a  field  and  a  plow,  and  who  de¬ 
sires  to  get  the  most  out  of  them. 
They  are  free.  Send  postal  card.^ 
GER.VIAN  KALI  \V'OBK8,^^A 
38  Nassau  St., 
k  New  York 


Monarch  Stump  Puller 

Will  pull  6-foot  Btump  In  three  minutes. 
Guaranteed  to  stand  250,U0U  lbs.  strain. 
For  Illustrated  catalogue  and  discounts 
address  MONARCH  GRUBBER  CO.,  Lone  Tree.  la. 


Dry  Spraying 


Brownie  Du.stei . $3.00 

Little  Giant  .  .  -  .  5.00 

Champion  -  -  -  -  -  7.50 

Mammoth  Champion,  -  -  15.00 

Jumbo, . 25.00 


Descriptive  Circttlar  of  each  on  application. 
Also  Dry  Insecticides  and  Eungicldes  for 
these  machines. 

LEGGETT  &  BRO.,  30i  Pearl  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


“HARDIE” 

with  all  the  1903  improvements, 

BRASS  PUMP 

throughout.  Spraying  will  be 
highly  profitable  If  done  with 
thib  machine.  The  fog  like 
spray  is  delivered  with  such 
force  that  it  penetrates  every¬ 
where. 

And  It  works  so  easy. 

Our  book  on  Sprsylng  tells  the  whole  story. 

A  postal  card  will  bring  it. 

The  Hsrie  Sow  Pump  Ufg.  Co..  54  Liiittd  St.,  Dttrolt,  Mick 

Canadian  Braneh,  Windsor,  OnL 


SPRAY  PUMPea^r'^h 

We  know  Its  merits  from 
practical  experience.  Having 
used  almost  all  known  pumps 
In  our  own  orchards,  conse¬ 
quently  we  are  able  to  Judge 
of  its  superiority  over  all 
others.  It  Is  the  most  durable 
pump  made.  The  easiest  work¬ 
ing  pump;  DO  stuffing  boxes  to 
look  after.  The  handle  Is  ad¬ 
justable  to  suit  the  height  of 
the  operator.  The  agitator  is 
a  simple  direct  motion,  and 
keeps  the  solution  tboroughiv 
mixed.  A  pressure  of  16U  to 
200  pounds  can  be  easily  ob¬ 
tained.  Hand  and  Geared 
Vineyard  Sprayers  a  specialty.  Patented  and 
manufaotured  by 

LATHAM  &  CO., 

SANDUSKY,  OHIO.  Send  for  Catalogue. 


SPRAY 

PUMPS 


Tho  Pump 
that  Pumps 


Double-actiim 
Lift,  Power,  Tank 
and  Spray 

PUMPS 

Store  Ladder*,  eto. 
Bam  Door  Hanger*, 

HAY  TOOLS 

of  all  klnd%  Writ* 
for  Olp*  aM  Price*. 
MYERS  A 
Ashland,  O. 


g.  E. 
BO.. 


-Your  Troubles 


.  ear 

if  you  use  a  8  prayer  that  automatically  stirs  tbe  mixture 
and  cleans  thestralner.  You  have  the  easiest  work  in  the 
field, get  the  finest  spray  and  do  more  work  by  using  the  EMPIRE 
KING,  ORCHARD  MONARCH  and  GARFIELD  Sprayers.  They  have 
the  ftutomatio  aglUtorfl  and  strainer  cleaning  brushes.  They  never  clog  and  (bej  never  bum  nor  spoil  the  foliage. 
These  and  other  special  features  distinguish  them  from  all  other  sprayers.  Write  for  instruction  book  on  spray- 
iDg.  foraulM,  etc.  MUlwl  free.  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  2  I  1th  SI.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


WINCHESTER 

“LEADER”  FACTORY  LOADED  SHOTGUN  SHELLS. 

For  uniformity  of  loading,  evenness  of  pattern,  strong  shooting  qualities 
and  all-round  superiority,  Winchester  Factory  Loaded  “Leader”  Shells 
excel.  The  next  time  you  buy,  insist  upon  having  these  shells.  ;  :  :  : 

THEY  ARETHE  SHELLS  THE  CHAMPIONS  SHOOT. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes. 


A  PiQ  Stort.— When  old  Hugha  passed 
Into  pork  we  closed  the  first  chapter  of  our 
Berkshire  breeding.  She  was  our  “founda¬ 
tion  stock.”  She  Wias  old  when  we  bought 
her  and  we  kept  her  nearly  two  years.  She 
gave  us  only  three  litters.  The  account, 
now  closed,  stands  as  follows; 


246  lbs.  pork  at  7  cents . $17.22 

Pigs  sold  and  eaten .  69.00 

Pigs  on  hand .  IS.UO 


$104.22 

Her  total  cost,  including  feed,  was  $50.  I 
make  no  cash  charge  for  the  turnips, 
apples  and  other  refuse  which  Hugha  con¬ 
sumed.  They  had  no  real  cash  value— that 
It,  we  could  not  have  sold  them  for  cash. 
She  gave  us  good  value  in  the  manure  and 
in  working  over  a  v'ast  amount  of  rough- 
age  and  bedding  into  plant  food.  I  do  not 
print  this  to  tell  aaiy  big  story— indeed  it 
is  a  very  small  story  by  the  side  of  what 
others  can  tell.  I  ought  to  credit  this  ac¬ 
count  with  about  $40  worth  of  experience, 
for  old  Hugha  taught  us  many  things 
about  a  hog.  We  had  no  business  to  buy 
an  old  sow.  It  does  not  pay— I  would  not 
do  it  again.  We  let  her  get  too  thin  with 
her  last  litter,  so  that  wdien  we  tried  to 
fatten  her  for  slaughter  it  required  too 
much  feed  to  round  her  frame  out.  Unless 
an  animal  is  extra  good  it  does  not  pay  to 
keep  her  too  long.  We  should  have  had 
another  litter  from  Hugha,  and  we  did  not 
handle  her  first  pigs  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  chief  fault  of  this  sow  was  her  habit 
of  dropping  very  small  litters.  Her  daugh¬ 
ters  have  much  the  same  fault.  With 
what  WiB  now  know  about  pigs  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  1  could  buy  another  sow  like 
Hugha  and  in  two  years  show  a  balance 
of  $74  where  we  now  show  $54. 

Farm  Prans.— Alarch  came  in  this  year 
like  a  full  grown  sheep.  The  big  snow,  was 
all  washed  off  the  hills  and  most  of  the 
frost  out  of  the  ground.  A  cold  snap  fol¬ 
lowed  which  put  part  of  the  frost  back 
again.  It  is  Iiigh  time  we  laid  our  sea¬ 
son's  plans  if  we  ever  expect  to  hatch  out 
results.  We  have  tried  to  make  our  plans 
as  simple  as  possible.  They  are  all  based 
upon  the  genei-al  scheme  of  turning  Hope 
Farm  into  a  fruit  plantation  as  rapidly  as 
convenient.  We  intend  to  plant  apple, 
peach  and  iJlum  trees  on  the  hills,  and 
strawberries,  bush  fruits  and  onions  on 
the  iower  ground.  Near  the  house  is  an 
orchard  of  large,  old-fashioned  trees.  We 
have  it  seeded  to  clover  and  Orchard  grass. 
We  are  putting  a  wire  fence  around  it,  and 
expect  to  pasture  25  good  shotes  in  it 
llirough  the  Summer.  They  will  take  care 
of  tlie  fallen  apples  and  grass.  Two  fields 
above  is  another  orchard  of  younger  trees. 
Last  year  we  grew  corn  and  pumpkins 
among  these  trees  and  sowed  CrimsoA 
clover  and  turnips  among  the  corn  without 
cultivating  in  August.  I  am  now  surprised 
to  find  a  good  stand  of  clover,  in  this  field. 
We  expect  to  enclose  it  with  chicken  wire 
and  attempt  to  build  up  a  good  flock  of 
hens.  I  shall  sell  two  and  perhaps  three 
of  the  cows  and  put  part  of  the  money  into 
chickens.  We  shall  have  a  chance  to  com¬ 
pare  the  hen  and  the  hog  as  an  orchard 
keeper.  The  young  trees  on  the  hill,  plant¬ 
ed  last  Fall,  are  mostly  growing  in  a  last 
year’s  cornfield  with  rye  seeded  among 
tliem.  We  expect  to  cut  most  of  this  rye 
and  throw  it  around  the  trees.  I^eaving  a 
space  four  feet  around  the  trees  we  shall 
plow  tlie  middles  and  sow  fodder  corn  and 
cow  peas  in  drills,  using  plenty  of  ferti¬ 
lizer.  Our  little  nursery  will  be  kept  clean 
and  budded  at  the  proper  time.  We  expect 
to  grow  only  potatoes  enough  for  our  own 
use  this  year,  as  we  are  satisfied  that  our 
soil  is  not  ada.pted  to  this  crop.  In  place 
of  potatoes  we  expect  to  put  in  at  least 
l,50o  poles  of  Lima  beans  and  a  good-sized 
area  in  transplanted  onions.  The  straw¬ 
berries  are  wintering  well  and  we  expect 
to  double  our  area  in  this  crop.  One  l^w 
field  on  the  lower  part  of  the  farm  has  al¬ 
ways  been  an  eyesore  to  me.  It  is  a  dish¬ 
ing  field  of  perhaps  two  acres  which  has 
caught  the  wash  from  upper  fields.  We 
have  cut  most  of  the  water  off  and  now 
intend  to  open  ditches  this  Spring,  cut  one 
crop  of  hay,  and  thezi  plow  and  plant  late 
cabbage.  We  can  then,  I  think,  get  it  into 
ideal  shape  for  Gandy  and  Alarshali  straw¬ 
berries.  I  cannot  find  a  spire  of  Alfaifa 
tliis  season,  though  it  may  show  up  later. 
We  expect  to  try  it  again  on  a  field  now 
covered  by  rye.  We  have  a  good  acreage 
well  seeded  in  grass  and  it  will  all  be  top- 
dressed  heavily  with  fertilizer.  In  fact,  I 
mean  to  feed  every  crop  on  the  farm  better 
this  year  than  we  have  ever  done  before. 
Our  manure  has  been  kept  well  and  we 
shall  throw  on  the  fertilizer  with  a  liberal 
hand.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  it  re¬ 
quires  considerable  courage  to  feed  a  crop 
as  we  know  it  ought  to  be  fed.  In  spite 
of  all  we  can  do  some  of  us  continue  to 
think  that  a  crop  ought  to  take  care  of  it¬ 
self  and  we  hold  back  the  manure  or  ferti¬ 
lizer  even  though  we  know  it  is  needed.  In 
our  country  the  grass  responds  quickly  to 
Spring  fertilizing,  and  hay  brings  such  a 


price  that  it  pays  to  crowd  the  crop  hard. 

Some  Mistakes.— I  am  now  satisfied  that 
I  made  one  when  I  built  the  hoghouse. 
Some  practical  farmers  advised  me  not  to 
do  it,  but  I  needed  to  have  the  conviction 
rubbed  in.  Small  portable  houses,  with  the 
sows  and  their  pigs  out  in  the  grass  and 
clover,  are  much  better.  I  am  emptying 
the  hoghouse  and  shall  use  it  for  brooding 
chickens  this  Summer,  and  probably  tear 
it  down  in  the  Fall  to  make  over  into  a 
henhouse.  In  theory  the  large  house  with 
the  hogs  herded  together  is  very  fine- in 
practice  it  develops  many  objectionable 
features.  .  .  .  Perhaps  I  should  not  call 
It  a  “mistake,”  but  it  seems  clear  that  with 
us  Fall  litters  of  pigs  do  not  pay  as  weil 
as  the  Spring  litters.  We  have  no  skim- 
milk,  and  must  buy  most  of  our  grain.  The 
cold  weather  is  not  the  best  time  for  mak¬ 
ing  growth  or  meat.  The  Spring  pigs  can 
run  in  the  orchards  and  in  the  clover,  and 
pick  up  half  their  feed,  while  the  Fall  pigs 
have  a  nose  in  your  pocketbook  all  through 
the  Winter.  With  us  the  argument  is  all 
with  the  Spring  pigs.  ...  I  have  made 
a  mistake  in  letting  the  mulch  remain 
thick  around  our  little  peach  trees  this 
Winter.  The  mice  burrowed  under  it  and 
gnawed  the  trees.  No  serious  damage  has 
been  done,  for  we  discovered  it  in  time  and 
pulled  the  mulch  away.  Near  some  of  these 
trees  mice  or  other  vermin  have  dug  holes 
under  the  mulch.  These  will  ha.ve  to  be 
closed  and  stamped  down.  If  we  can  catch 
the  animal  inside  and  keep  him  there  we 
shall  have  “organic  nitrogen”  enough  for 
the  trees.  This  mulch  had  been  around  the 
trees  all  Summer.  Another  year  I  shall 
move  it  away  in  November.  The  apple 
trees  set  last  Fall  had  the  earth  rounded 
up  about  them  and  a  coat  of  manure  put 
around  so  as  to  leave  a  little  fringe  of 
bare  ground  at  the  base  of  the  tree.  Not 
one  of  these  trees  has  been  touched  by  the 
mice.  u.  w.  c. 


The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  127,  tells  of  removing 
pine  needles  to  help  grass  under  pine  trees. 
Some  years  ago  a  friend  returning  from 
Saratoga  told  with  admiration  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  turf  under  an  evergreen  grove  at 
Judge  Hilton’s  place.  He  said  the  needles 
were  kept  constantly  raked  off.  R.  t. 

Somers,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  14th  page. 


■PUE*  Ilf  P  fl  n  OF  RUBBER  BOOTS  AND 
I  H  t  W  P  II K  S^OES  DEPENDS  UPON 
■  lib  IV  bmiTHE  RUBBER  IN  THEM. 

There  is  absolutely  no  wear  in  any  of  the  other  ingre¬ 
dients  of  which  they  are  composed.  Every  time  the 
quality  of  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes  is  reduced  10  per  cent., 
the  durability  is  reduced  over  20  per  cent,  because  there  is 
only  one  way  to  cheapen  them,  and  that  is  to  leave  out 
Rubber  and  put  in  its  place  other  things  that  have  no 
wearing  quality  whatever.  This  cheapening  process  has 
been  steadily  going  on  for  the  past  40  years. 

rrxxE: 


OF  KUBBFR  BOO’FS  AND  SHOES 
are  made  of  real  rubber — an<l  one  pair  of  them 
will  outw  ear  two  pairiz  of  t  lie  Htanclard  lirzO  grradeN 

now  on  the  market.  Try  a  pair  and  be  convinced. 
Made  in  Duck  Boots,  Duck  rolled  edge  Overs  for  Socks, 
and  Felt  Boots  and  in  Arctics  and  light  rubber  shoes. 
Insist  on  getting  the  BUCKSKliV  BUAM).  A'one  gen¬ 
uine  without  the  word  IIUCKSKIA'  on  the  top  front  of 
the  legs  of  the  hoots  and  the  hottoins  of  the  shoes. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  them  write  us  and  we  will 
see  that  you  get  them  either  through  some  ^ 

dealer  in  your  town  or  from  us  direct.  We  will 
also  send  you  a  very  interesting  catalogue 
profusely  illustrated,  which  describes  the  inak- 
in^  of  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes  from  the  gath- 
enng  of  the  rubber  to  the  finished  goods. 


An  actual  testof  a  2-ineh 
atrip  cut  from  the  sole  of 
the  Buckskin  Boot.  Note 
the  elasticity  and  strength 
Only  the  best  Rubber 
will  stand  a  test  like  this. 

Wei  ght  of  boy  and  swing 
110  lbs. 


80  Bridge  Street,  LAMBERTVILLE,  N.J, 

FACTORY,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


NOT  MADE  BY  A  TRUST. 


WATER. 

If  yon  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Rider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  but  if  you  want 
water  every  day  wbile  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  In  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-Mve  years,  which  Is  proof 
that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store, 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


35  Warren  St..  Nkw  York.  692  Craig  St..  Montreai,.  P.  Q.  40  Dearborn  St.,  CniCAOo. 

239  Franklin  St.,  Boston.  Tenlento-Key  71,  Havana.  Cuba.  40  N.Tth  St.,  P:hi,ai>ki.phia. 

22  PlttSt.,  SvuNKY,  N.8.  W. 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines. 

Organize  an  exchange  in  your  community.  Full 
particulars  gladly  furnished.  Catalogue  free. 

;  THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO.,  152  St.  Clair  St.,  1 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


Uniform  Sowing. 

4  to  8  acres  per  hour, an  ving 
ono-third  the  seed.  The 

CAHOON 

BROADCAST  SEEDER 

has  been  the  choice  of  broad¬ 
casters  nearly  fifty  years. 
Important  late  Improve¬ 
ments.  Sows  all  grasses  and 

grains.  Fully  described  in  new  bock,  a 

Sower's  Manual, 

with  whule  subject  of  seeding  derol* 
cped.  Kvery  farmer  ebculd  hare  It. 
Free.  W  rite  for  copy. 

Goodell  Co.,  14  Main  St.,  Antrim,  N.  H. 


YOU  CAN  DODGE  OBSTRUCTIONS 

and  make  sure,  thorough  work  in  the  corn  held  with  the 

RFFH  "axIe  Cultivatos'. 

■  Everything  easily  and  perfectly  con* 

trolled  by  ilie  foot.  Slight  pressure  throws  either  wheel 
with  its  gang  to  right  or  left.  A  special  favorite  in  crooked 
rows.  Unapproached  for  ease  of  handling  and  exact  duty. 
The  removal  of  one  bolt  changesit  into  a  rigid  axlecuUiva* 
tor  and  allows  the  gangs  to  swing  independently.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Special  inducements 
to  dealers  and  agents  in  unoccupied  territory.  If  notfound 
in  your  town,  write  us.  We  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

REED  MFG.  CO.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


MAKE  MONEY 

poliing  iitQxnpM,  grab*, 

A&d  clearinr  for  yooiw 
i&d  others.  Horenka 
Puller  to  tko  IhsU 

PS  Cinienrllle,  la. 


Bo.  8  ^ 

Iron  Ago 
Combined 
Doable 
MDtl  Sloglo 
Wheel 
Hoe 

Hill  and 
Urin  * 
Seeder  S 


^  Ho.  1 
^  Iron  k%% 
Doable 
and  Single 
Wheel  Hoe 


and  garden  implements  that  have  grown 
in  popularity  for  half  a  century.  Kvery 
V  one  reduces  the  cost  of  the  crop, 
s3^saves  time,  trouble,  and  work.  J 

were  first 

and  are  still  - 

^^first  in  favor.  Write  and  learn  what 
ytz  they  will  save  you.  ^ 

yWMrt  L  The  new  Iron  Age  Book,  full**. 
jy  of  interest  for  every  farmer 
gariiener,  iu  Free. 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO. 

Box  lO^i,  Orcnlocli,  N,  J* 


No.  6 
Iron  Age 
^  Horse  Hoo 
aniiCuilirator 


No.  12  ^ 

Iron  Age 
Wheel  Plow 
ami  Cultivator 


No.  60. 
Iron  Age 
PUot 
Wheel 
Cultivator 


Improved- 
Kubblns 
Potato  Planter 


Sizes 

3  T0 13  1-2  Fkkt. 

Agents 

Wanted 


Pulverizing  Harrow 

Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler 

SENT  ON  TRIAL 

To  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 

The  best  pulverizer — cheapest  Riding  Har¬ 
row  on  earth.  We  also  make  walk¬ 
ing  Acmes.  The  Acme 
crushes,  cuts,  pulverizes, 
turns  and  levels  all 
soils  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Made  en¬ 
tirely  of  cast  steel 
and  wrought  iron 
-indestructible. 


Catalog  and  Booklet,  “An  Ideal  Harrow,''  by  Henry  Stewart,  mailed  free. 

I  deliver  free  on  board  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Colambaa,  Louisville,  Kansas  City,  Mloneapolls,  Sau  Francisco,  etc. 
Address  DUANE  H.  NASH.  50LE  MANUFACTURER  -  MILLINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY. 


HAWKEYE  STUMP  PULLER... 


Pulls  an  ordinary  grub  in  1 '  minutes. 

Pulls  either  standing 

—  _  ^ — -  -  Tlmber^or  Stumps. 

Makes  a  Clean  Sweep  of  Two  Acres  at  a  SitUngm 

A  man  a  bov  and  a  horse  can  operate  it.  No  heavy  chains  or  rods  to  himdle.  You  cannot  longer  afford 
to  pay  taxes  on  unproductive  timber  land.  Illustrated  cat^ogue  FREE,  prices,  te^s  and  testi¬ 

monials,  also  full  information  concerning  our  I.  X.  L.  Grubber,  Iron  Giant  Grub  and  Stump 
riachine,  2«horse  Hawkeye  and  other  appliances  for 
clearing  timber  land.  . . . 

_ Address 

. . ^  ,  fl60  -T  , 

MllUE  MFO  CO..  8th  ST.  MONMOUTH.lLL.  SHETLAND  PONY  Catalogue.'^^^'-^' 
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QREEN  BONE  AND  GRAIN  FOR  HENS 

i  have  a  bone  cutter  that  can  be  run 
from  a  sweep  power,  and  can  cut  all  the 
ifieen  bone  needed  in  the  form  of  cattle 
heads,  shanks,  etc.  Should  1  change  from 
gieen  bone  to  beef  scraps,  how  much 
should  be  fed  to  each  hen  to  equal  an 
ounce  per  day  of  green  cut  bone?  Does 
the  salt  added  to  the  scraps  by  the 
butcher  when  rendering  hurt  them  for 
either  lien  or  chick?  Our  present  rations 
are  mixed  grain  (wheat,  corn  and  oats), 
night  and  morning  and  a  warm  mash  at 
noon  consisting  of  ground  oats,  cornmeal, 
wheat  bran,  green  cut  bone  and  cut  clover 
hay  wet  with  hot  water.  Would  it  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  add  gluten  to  this  mash,  and 
also  buckwheat  or  barley  or  both  to  the 
mixed  grain?  inquirek. 

Green  cut  bone  is  the  best  meat  food  for 
laying  fowls.  Beef  scraps  are  better  than 
cut  bone  for  fattening.  Do  not  over-feed  of 
the  cut  bone,  and  the  best  way  to  avoid 
doing  this  is  to  feed  a  small  quantity  often. 
Gluten  feed  is  rich  in  protein.  This  is  the 
element  we  need  most  in  growing  chicks 
and  in  our  egg  rations.  1  use  more  of  it 
and  less  of  the  cornmeal  in  my  mash  for 
my  fowls.  A  variety  is  of  benefit  to  the 
fowls  and  occasionally  1  would  substitute 
buckwheat  for  some  of  the  other  grains. 

Grundy  Co.,  111.  o.  p.  bennett. 

1  should  not  change  from  green  cut  bone 
to  beef  scraps;  but  if  you  do  change,  one- 
half  ounce  of  scraps  would  equal  one  ounce 
of  bone.  The  salt  would  not  hurt  it  unless 
too  much  salt  was  used;  that  is,  so  it  would 
not  taste  too  salt  with  whatever  it  was 
fed  with.  Would  advise  the  adding  of  a 
little  gluten  once  or  twice  a  week.  You 
might  also  give  them  barley  and  buck¬ 
wheat  in  place  of  other  mixed  grains  at 
night  or  in  the  morning  for  a  change  once 
or  twice  during  the  week.  Poultry  like 
and  thi’ive  on  a  variety  of  food,  better 
than  on  two  or  three  kinds  all  the  time. 
We  ourselves  like  a  change,  and  will  get 
sick  of  the  most  nutritive  food  if  we  have 
it  meal  after  meal  without  a  change. 

Uennington  Co..  Vt.  geo.  f.  Lawrence. 

1  have  no  experience  with  beef  scraps  as 
an  egg  food,  but  use  green  cut  bone,  and 
if,  as  1  suppose,  he  is  feeding  for  egg.s, 
he  would  have  something  good  enough  for 
me  in  green  cut  bone.  1  would  not  expect 
salt  in  small  quantities  in  scraps  or  other 
food  to  be  injurious.  What  beef  scraps  1 
have  used  in  fattening  capons  and  chicks 
have  had  no  salt  that  I  could  detect.  I 
never  used  gluten.  Buckwheat  for  a 
change  is  all  right.  1  would  think  that 
these  hens  would  not  need  much  more  of 
a  ration  If  they  were  mine.  He  might  try 
the  gluten,  scraps,  etc.;  if  that  does  not 
make  eggs  send  out  here  for  some  of 
my  B.  P.  Rocks  and  1  think  they  will  do 
well  on  his  New  York  diet  foi-  a  while  any¬ 
way.  E.  P.  CHURCHILL. 

Wayne  Co.,  Iowa. 


FEEDING  APPLES  TO  COWS. 

I  would  like  to  tell  W.  E.  Rines,  page  91, 
our  experience  in  feeding  apples  to  milch 
cows  whose  cream  we  use  to  make  butter 
for  city  trade.  We  have  aibout  a  dozen 
cows,  and  churn  the  cream  twice  a  week. 
It  often  comes  in  two  or  three  minutes 
and  is  rarely  more  than  10  minutes.  We 
have  several  orchards  and  each  year  when 
the  fruit  is  gathered  the  poorer  a^jples  are 
carried  to  the  barn  and  we  begin  to  feed 
each  cow  a  few,  and  increase  the  amount 
given  until  they  have  about  a  half  bushel 
at  a  feed,  and  we  find  there  is  nothing  we 
can  give  them  that  Increases  the  flow  of 
milk  and  the  amount  of  butter  like  apples 
given  them  at  the  barn.  We  have  never 
had  any  trouble  with  the  churning.  Our 
cows  are  grade  Jerseys.  Butter  is  taken 
to  market  without  ice.  Connecticut. 

1  have  kept  a  small  dairy  for  the  past 
five  years,  and  have  fed  the  cows  a.pples 
nearly  or  quite  every  Pall  during  that  time. 
When  fed  In  very  large  quantities  at  the 
start  I  have  succeeded  in  almost  entirely 
stopping  the  flow  of  milk  for  a  few  days, 
but  still  they  w'ould  all  return  to  their 
regular  flow  of  milk,  and  by  a  steady  feed 
of  apples  commencing  with  two  or  three 
quarts  a  day  and  gradually  increasing  the 
quantity  fed  out  to  from  six  to  eight  quarts 
a  day,  I  have  succeeded  in  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  the  regular  flow  of  milk.  Neither 
did  we  ever  note  the  difference  in  churn¬ 
ing  mentioned  by  W.  E.  Rines,  and  are  con¬ 
fident  that  in  our  case  no  such  difference 
was  caused  or  existed,  although  the  cream 
was  churned  at  a  much  lower  temperature 
than  that  mentioned  by  Mr.  Rines.  At 
that  season  of  the  year  we  churn  the 
cream  at  from  60  to  64  degrees,  usually  62 
degrees,  and  in  the  late  Fall  and  early 
Winter  make  the  cream  a  little  warmer, 
about  65  degrees  or  from  63  to  67  degrees, 
although  seldom  If  ever  as  high  as  the 
latter.  We  expect  and  usually  succeed 
in  churning  in  about  20  minutes,  or  at  least 
between  15  and  30  minutes.  We  do  not 


think  we  can  secure  as  large  a  quanlit.v 
or  as  good  a  (|uality  when  churned  in  much 
less  than  20  minutes  as  when  the  cream 
is  at  the  temperature  requiied  to  take 
about  that  time  for  the  churning,  and  also 
think  that  too  long  churning,  viz.,  much 
over  30  minutes,  is  a  detriment  to  the 
quality  of  the  product  when  finished. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.  a.  r. 


Wolf  Teeth  in  Horses. 

I  have  a  pair  of  colts  three  years  old  in 
June,  and  1  am  told  they  both  have  wolf 
teeth.  Are  they  harmful  if  left  in,  or  will 
they  shed  them  when  they  shed  their  other 
teeth?  If  so,  would  others  come  in  their 
places,  and  should  1  have  them  pulled,  or 
what  is  the  proper  way  to  treat  them? 

Fredonia,  N.  Y.  J.  w.  b. 

Many  people  imagine  that  wolf  teeth, 
as  they  are  called,  by  some  mysterious 
means,  reach  up  to  the  eye  and  affect  it 
in  some  manner,  and  many  other  ridicu¬ 
lous  fancies.  They  are  merely  superflu¬ 
ous  teeth.  The  idea  that  they  are  in¬ 
jurious  has  become  so  firmly  engrafted 
in  the  public  mind  that  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  eradicate  it.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  horses  affected  suffer 
from  recurrent  ophthalmia,  the  teeth 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  causation 
of  same.  I  never  argue  with  people 
about  wolf  teeth,  but  pull  them  as  1  am 
requested.  You  will  feel  better  satisfied 
if  the  wolf  teeth  are  pulled,  so  it  wouid 
be  better  to  have  a  veterinary  remove 
them.  0.  E.  HATCH,  v.  8. 


The  Mietz  &  Weiss 

Eorosene  Es^&os.  Sizes,  1  is  GO  E  F. 

Cheapest  and  Safest  Power  Known 
for  pumping  and  electric  lighting, 
grinding  corn,  leparating  cream, 
aawing  wood  and  all  power 
pnrposec.  illgheat  Award  for 
bireot  I’oupled  Knglne  and  Gener¬ 
ator,  Parla  Kzpotition .  1901);  awarded 
Gold  Medal  pan-Am.  Kipoeltlon, 
Buttkio, 1901;  Quid  Medal,  Cbarlea- 
ton,  S.  C.,  Expoaition;  1902.  Bend 
for  catalogue. 

A.  MIETZ.  128  Mott  8t„  Ntw  Yoaa 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 

I  T^r*rv  Any  Blace 
I  ISpIi  By  Any  One 

iPor  Any Forpose 

Statlonaries,  Portables,  Engines 
and  Pumps,  Holsters, 
Sawing  Outfits. 

Bend  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Testimonials.  State  your  Power  Needs. 


Chaffer  Gas  Engine  Co..  Box  26,  Sterling,  Hi. 


When  you  need  a  gun  you  need  one  that  can  be 
depended  upon — one  that  is  reliable,  quick  of 
action,  simple  and  easy  to  operate.  The  Marlin 
Repeating  Shotgun  is  just  this  kind  of  a  gun.  It 
is  simple  of  construction  and  has  one  third  less ' 
parts  than  any  repeating  shotgun  made.  It  has  a  solid 
top  and  side  ejector  and  throws  the  empty  shells  away 
^  from  instead  of  into  the  shooter’s  face.  It  is  an  all-round  gun 
which  will  furnish  you  sport  as  well  as  pro¬ 
tection.  It  will  not  only  make  short  work 
of  the  fox,  the  hawk,  owl  or  weasel  but  is  good  for 
any  kind  of  game.  The  Marlin  Hand  Book  tells 
how  to  care  for  and  how  to  use  firearms.  This 
valuable  book  free  if  you  will  send  stamps  for 
postage  to 

The  Marlin  Firearms  Co.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


Something  New  Under  the  Sun. 


A“SpringTooth”  U-Bar  Harrow  a 

A  Snrinn  “Snike  Tooth"  Harrow  i 


■  A  Spring  “Spike  Tooth"  Harrow 

I  Ever;  tooth  controlled  by  a  spring.  The  most 

|v“i . 

I 

■  •P 

1: 


unique,  ingenious  and  perfect  harrow  ever  in¬ 
vented.  We  cannot  begintodescribethisharrow 
here  and  must  ask  yon  to  send  for  catalogue  and 
circulars  giving  full  particnlars.  We  give  a 

■peolul  discount  on  tne  llrst  machine  and  _  ^  .  ...... 

liberal  pay  for  helping  us  introduce  the  same.  Farmers  write  as  they  would  not  bo  without  this 
barrow  at  any  price.  Write  now.  Address 

HAPGOOD  PLOW  CO., 

Only  Plow  Factory’ln  the  United  States  selUna  direct 


Box  592* 
to  the 


ALTON.  ILL. 

t&rmer* 


All 


and'^iifya  bottle  Family Sizes  25“  Demers 


DnvMn  Of  plank  save  tunber  and  cash.  Best,  cheai> 
Ddlllo  est,  strongest.  6, OIK)  in  44  States.  Book  for 
stamp.  Snawver  Brothers,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio. 


Cows  barrenr3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  n.y. 


SEE  THE  SEED  DROP 

In  plain  sight  of  the  operator. 

MATTHEWS  IMPROVED 

NEW  UNIVERSAL 

Hand  Seeders  and  Cultiyators. 

Used  by  the  most  successful  garden 
ers.  They  do  perfect  work.  Save  time 
and  money.  Open  furrow, drop 
cover  any  desired  deptli,  also 
row.  l..atest  and  best 
Attachments.  Best 

Oak  bent  handles. 

.  64  MARKET 


STARPAHERN 
BILUNGS 

Is  the  latest,  and  it  i 
at  twelve  different  dis> 


drops 


Planter  and  Fertilizer 

For  CORN, 
BEANS,  PEAS, 
and 

BEET  SEED. 

If  you  want  them, 
we  furnish  Marker  and  Trip 
Attachment  for  rowing  botii 
ways.  Send  for  1903 
Catalogue  of  Labor  Sav¬ 
ing  Spoclaltlea — FREE. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


*SpAVllV„. 

jCvirb® 
Spliivf 


Core  These  Blemishes 

A1m>  Ringbone,  hard  or  .oft 
onlargemente,  Sweeny,  Kne». 
irang,Fi8tnla  and  Poll  Evil, 
ight  ooet  and  certain  cure.. 
Two  big  booklet,  telling  how  j 
to  do  It  .ent  free. Write  today. 

FLBHlNe  BB08.,  Cheail.U, 
ass  Doloa  8to«kTardt,Cklugo,III. 


LAMBERT 

Gaa  or  Gaaollne 

Is  the  reliable  engine. 
No  long  shut-down  for 
repairs.  Simple,  econo¬ 
mical.  Easy  to  regulate 
’’speed.  Strong  guarantee. 

Agent*  wanted.  Write  tot  catalog.  ( 
r  A  LAMBERT  GAS  A  OASOLINB  KNQINXCO.,  Andereonjnd. 


CLARK’S  SULKYCITAWAY 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.  HIGGANUM,CPNN.fl.SA. 


CO 

oo2*w 

oOco 


CLARK’S  HARROWS 
LARGE  HAY  CROP 
DOUBLE-ACTION 


4  to  6  Feet. 


CREAM 

Ho  Iwxy  Ar  /»Y»C 


SEPARATORS 

All  about  them  and  other  things  for 
’  the  dairy  &  creamery.  A.  H.  BEID,  Philadelphia 


CftD  CAI  C~Dhrk  Gray  Pony, ago  four  years, 
run  OALC  height  14.1,  weight 82.)  lbs.  Beauty. 
Won  prize  Orange  County  Hor.se  Show.  Sound;  price 
reasonable.  J.  F.  WEED, Florida,  N.  Y. 


Western  trade  we  transfer  our  Separators  from 

- -v'  Chicago,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha. 

- r  Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Illustrated  catalogues  free  for  the  asking. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


THE  CHAMPION  BUTTERMAKER 


of  All  the  Annual  Winter  Conventions 


USES  U.  S.  SEPARATORS 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Vermont  Dairymen's  Association,  at  Rutland, 
January  6-8,  1903,  there  were  150  entries  of  butter,  and  that  of  Mr.  J.  F.  McLam, 

Supt.  of  the  Green  Mountain  Creamery,  West 
',f'  ^  Topsham,  received  the  highest  .score 


POINTS 

and  won 

GRAND  SWEEPSTAKES  andGOLD  MEDAL 

'I'his  butter  was  made  from  cream  separated  by 
creamery  size  U.  S.  Separators,  and  was  not  only 
the  highest  score  at  this  convention,  but  .«o  far  this 
season  is  the 

HIGHEST  SCORE  AT  ANY  STATE  DAIRY¬ 
MEN’S  CONVENTION. 

THE  U.  S.  ALSO  HOLDS  WORLD’S 
RECORD  FOR  CLEAN  SKIMMING. 


DON*T  BUY  GASOLtNE  ENGINES  “TH  e““m  ASTe1r^“woKkMAN,” 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine,  superior  to  all  one-cylinder  engines.  Costs  less  to  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  started ;  has  a  wider  sphere 
of  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration ;  can  be  mounted  on  any  light  wagon  as  a  portable.  Weighs  less  than  H  of  one-cylinder  engines.  Give  size  of  engine 
required.  Please  mention  this  paper.  Send  for  catalogue.  THK  TEIWPI.K  PUMP  C4).,  Established  1853.  Meagher  an.l  1 5th  .Street,  OH  U.'AOO. 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

I  would  like  to  erect  buildings  to  accom¬ 
modate  200  hens.  Will  it  pay  better  to  yard 
these  hens,  dividing  the  house  in  sections 
witli  separate  yards,  or  shall  1  let  the  hens 
roam  at  large?  Will  a  section  10x12  with 
scratching  shed  10x12  and  yard  24x100  be 
large  enough  for  25  hens,  and  will  they  lay 
as  many  eggs  if  kept  that  way  as  they 
will  if  given  plenty  of  range?  Economy  of 
land  is  no  object,  but  1  have  found  that  in 
attempting  to  have  colony  houses- the  hens 
refuse  to  stay  colonized,  and  have  a  habit 
of  crowding  into  one  little  house  and  leav¬ 
ing  two  or  three  entirely  empty.  If  I  build 
yards  T  want  to  use  them  Summer  and 
Winter.  c.  m. 

Ivopez,  Pa. 

Coi.o-NizEU  Hens.— Although  my  heus 
are  kept  entirely  on  the  colony  plan  I 
would  not  claim  that  this  is  the  only 
way,  or  even  the  best  way.  1  have  had 
no  trouble  to  make  my  hens  stay  colon¬ 
ized,  since  1  learned  how.  With  a  sufti- 
ciently  large  plant,  so  that  when  changes 
are  to  be  made  they  can  be  moved  far 
enough  away  from  the  old  home,  there 
should  be  no  trouble  in  this  direction. 
If  colonies  are  to  be  mingled  at  such 
times  they  sliould  be  shut  in  until  all 
quarreling  and  sense  of  strangeness 
have  passed  before  they  are  let  out  of 
their  new  quarters.  This  should  be  done 
for  the  first  time,  just  before  night,  so 
they  will  not  roam  far  away. 

Electkic  Feed  Boxes. — When  my 
buildings  were  planned  the  electric  feed 
boxes,  etc.,  cut  quite  a  figure.  They  were 
so  arranged  that  by  pressing  an  electric 
button  at  the  right  of  my  chair  in  the 
dining  room,  the  35  colonies  had  their 
dinner  scattered  in  all  the  houses  simul¬ 
taneously.  This  overcame  any  tendency 
to  confuse  the  colonies,  as  every  hen 
started  for  her  own  home  at  once,  and 
often  on  the  wing.  It  was  fun  to  feed  a 
Hock  of  a  thousand  and  more  in  this 
way.  The  doors  were  closed  with  a  bang 
iu  the  same  way  at  night  without  rising 
from  my  chair  at  the  supper  table.  We 
were  not  in  this  business,  however,  for 
“fun.”  The  expense  and  trouble  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  line  and  battery  in  order  out¬ 
weighed  the  fun.  After  almost  every 
.severe  storm  the  circuit  would  be  found 
broken,  sometimes  entailing  a  long 
search  in  order  to  lind  it. 

Space  ItEQuruEi). — Although  a  free 
range  is  often  desirable  I  should  prefer 
yards  in  connection  with  any  plan  of 
buildings,  which  could  he  used  at  times. 
The  runs  need  not  be  as  large  as  sug¬ 
gested  in  above  letter,  giving  a  run  at 
large  towards  night  after  the  day’s  feed¬ 
ing  is  ended.  1  should  consider  sections 
named  for  25  hens  a  needless  waste  of 
room.  Probably  no  man  has  yet  sur¬ 
passed  C.  H.  Wyckoff  in  securing  big 
returns  in  eggs,  and  he  kept  50  hens  in 
a  colony.  1  have  tried  all  the  way  from 
10  hens  to  00  hens  in  my  houses  10x12 
feet,  without  any  scratching  shed,  and 
am  free  to  confess  that  I  have  failed  to 
notice  any  difference  in  egg  production 
which  1  can  honestly  attribute  to  differ¬ 
ence  in  floor  space. 

Will  you  publi.sh  the  plan  of  that  20-pen- 
long  henhou.se  with  the  alley  in  the  reai-, 
also  speciTications  of  material  for  building 
same?  J.  ii.  b. 

Husquehanna,  Pa. 

Plan  ok  Hokse. — The  house  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  10  feet  wide  and  336  feet  long. 
This  gives  a  feed  room  on  one  end  16x16 
feet,  20  sections  16x12  feet  for  hens,  and 
an  alley  4x320  feet.  The  partition  be¬ 
tween  the  alley  and  the  hens’  quarters 
is  of  matched  lumber,  with  a  door  open¬ 
ing  from  the  alley  into  each  pen.  A 
level  space  was  selected  in  a  pasture 
field  where  the  building  could  be  ex¬ 
tended  500  feet  farther  if  desired,  on  the 
same  level.  The  building  faces  nearly 
south,  with  front  posts  tour  feet  high, 
and  rear  posts  6%  feet  high.  The  roof 
is  of  shingles,  and  a  double  pitch,  with 
the  ridge  over  the  partition  between  the 
alley  and  the  hens’  quarters.  This  gives 
a  man  room  to  stand  erect  in  the  alley, 
and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  sections 
devoted  to  the  hens.  There  is  a  good- 
sized  window  in  front  for  each  section, 
and  smaller  windows  at  intervals  along 
the  back,  which  furnish  light  in  the 
alley.  'I'he  doors  leading  from  the  sec¬ 
tions  into  the  alley  are  close  to  the  cor¬ 
ner,  and  the  remainder  of  the  room 
along  the  solid  partition  is  occupied  by 
the  tables  and  perches,  each  table  being 
30  inches  high,  three  feet  wide,  and  13 
feet  long.  The  partitions  between  the 
sections  are  of  wire  netting  for  four  feet 
at  the  front,  and  of  solid  boards  the  rest 
of  the  way.  The  plan  was,  I  believe,  to 
provide  doors  for  closing  this  four-foot 
space  between  the  sections  when  de¬ 
sired  in  Winter,  but  it  was  never  done. 
'I'his  iiortion  of  the  partitions  being  of 
open  wire  netting,  gives  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  whole  length  of  the  building 
at  once.  With  the  whole  building  filled 
with  fine  birds  it  makes  a  fine  sight. 

Fk.kdinh;  Conveniences. — In  the  feed 
room  stands  a  small  car  or  truck,  on 
metal  rails,  which  extends  the  whole 
length  of  the  long  alley.  Tliere  is  also 
liot  and  ('Did  water  in  this  feed  room. 


'I'he  car  is  easily  pushed  along  the  alley 
on  the  metal  rails,  and  is  used  for  carry¬ 
ing  feed,  water,  eggs,  etc.  The  drinking 
pans  stand  in  a  small  alcove  beneath  the 
table,  where  the  hens  have  access  to 
them  from  their  side  of  the  partition, 
and  where  they  can  be  filled  and  cleaned 
from  the  alley  without  stepping  into  the 
pens.  The  lower  board  of  the  partition 
between  the  alley  and  the  pens  hangs  on 
pivots,  over  a  long  trough  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  alley.  This  hanging 
board  swings  back  and  forth,  by  working 
a  lever  in  the  feed  room,  so  as  to  bring 
the  trough  either  into  the  alley,  or  into 
the  hens’  apartments  as  desired.  When 
the  hens  are  to  be  fed,  the  lever  is  pulled 
down,  throwing  the  feed  trough  within 
the  alley,  where  it  is  easily  filled  from 
the  box  on  the  car.  The  lever  is  then 
thrown  up,  thus  giving  the  whole  batch 
of  hens  their  feed  at  the  same  instant, 
which  is  desirable  where  no  yards  are 
used.  Another  lever  opens  or  closes 
small  doors  leading  out  of  doors  at  the 
front  of  the  building.  A  spring  brook 
runs  the  entire  length  of  the  field  where 
the  hens  can  drink  in  Summer.  Living 
rooms  are  finished  off  over  the  feed  room 
and  over  the  room  adjoining,  which  is 
two  stories  high,  'rhe  labor  of  caring 
for  hens  in  a  plant  of  this  kind  is  much 
less  than  in  the  colony  plan,  and  I  often 
wish  I  could  exchange.  The  man  who 
built  this  house  has  since  died,  and  it  is 
now  on  the  market  I  believe,  with  20  or 
30  acres  of  land.  Any  good  carpenter 
could  furnish  specifications  of  amount 
and  cost  of  material  for  such  a  house. 
Cost  would  depend  on  quality  and  price 
of  lumber  used.  * 

Would  buttermilk  from  a  creamery  an¬ 
swer  in  place  of  skim-rnilk.  In  the  Mapes 
plan  of  feeding  hens?  w.  f.  c. 

Turner  Center,  Me. 

Buttermilk  made  from  very  heavy  sep¬ 
arator  cream  would  probably  not  be 
quite  as  good  as  skim-milk,  but  from  or¬ 
dinary  hand-skimmed  cream  it  would 
take  the  place  of  skim-milk  nicely. 

O.  W.  MAPES. 


Farm  Wagon  only 

In  order  to  introdrice  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tire.s,  the  Empire  Mauufactnriug 
Company,  Quincy,  Ill.,  have  placed  upon  the 
market  a  Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon,  that  is  only 
25  inches  high,  fitted  with  24  and  ^inch  wheelB 
with  4-inch  tire,  and  sold  for  only  $21.96. 


This  wiigoii  is  made  of  the  best  material 
throughout,  and  really  cost.s  but  a  trifle  more 
than  a  set  of  new  wheels  and  fully  guaranteed 
for  one  year.  Catalogue  giving  a  full  de.scription 
will  be  mailed  upon  application  by  the  Empire 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill.,  who  al.so  will 
furnish  metal  wheels  at  low  prices  made  any  size 
and  width  of  tire  to  fit  any  axle. 


The  Best  Buggy  Bargain 


I  You  ever 
saw  in  your  life — 

Split  Hickory 
Jiummer. 


We  will  sell  you  this  genuine  Spilt  Hickory, 
80-oz.  full  rubber-too  Buggy  for  $35,00  and 
send  it  to  you  on  30  days  FREETRIAL  that 
you  may  hitch  to  it  and  tiae  it  enough  to  fully 
satisfy  yourself  that  you  have  a  spend  id  bar- 
ain,  and  that  every  claim  we  make  is  true. 
)n  top  of  this  free  offer  we  give  you  a  two 
years  guarantee.  We  have  an  immense  fac¬ 
tory  turning  out  thousands  of  jobs  yearly,  all 
of  which  we  sell  direct  from  onr  factory  to 
user,  is  the  reason  we  make  this  truly  won¬ 
derful  buggy  offer. 

This  buggy  is  made  of  selected  second 
growth  split  hickory— s|, lit.  not  sawed — and  is 
a  tiioroughly  Itigh  grade  vehicle  at  a  low  price. 
It  lias  heel  braces  on  sliafts,  good  carpet, 
full  rubber  top,  solid  panel  spring  buck,  ■«-iu. 
round  edge  steel  tired  wheels,  boot  on  back  of 
body,  high  leather  dash,  storm  apron,  side 
curtains,  open  hearth,  oil  tempered  springs, 
Norway  iron  bolts  and  forgings,  and  many 
other  points  of  merit.  It  is  handsome  and 
dniable,  and  you  can  have  your  choice  of  oil 
and  lead  paint  iu  colors. 

N  OT  a  cheap  thing  about  the  job  except  the 
price.  Send  at  once  for  onr  l'.dl  page,  19.13 
(tatalogue, which  givesdescrifitionsami  prices 
of  onr  complete  line  of  vehicles  and  harness. 
It  is  FItKE. 

OHIO  CAKUIAGE  MFO.  CO. 
Stutlun  S9  CliicliinutI,  O. 


There  i.s  nothing  so 
important  in  the  home,  nothing  which 
builds  up  the  "home  feeling”  so  much  as  good 

but  It  light  which  is  brllliaut  and  nothing  more  is  not 
good.  In  fact,  it  may  be  the  worst  possible  light  yoti  can  use  and 
very  damaging  to  the  eyes.  There  has  never  been  any  question  that 
oil  produces  the  kind  of  light  best  udai)te<i  for  all  pur¬ 
poses,  but  this  has  been  practically  lost  sight  of  because  so 
many  lamps  consume  oil  iu  an  utterly  improper  manner. 

THE  ANGLE  LAMP 

alone  burns  oil  In  a  scientific  way,  and  you  cannot  realize  what 
a  perfect  light  is ’till  you  .see  this  lamp  at  work.  While  more 
bniiiantthangasor  electricity  its  light  Is  beautifully  mellow 
which  makes  every  occupation  of  the  evening  a  pleasure  and 
not  a  task.  It  never  smokes  or  smells  under  any  circumstances, 
requires  little  or  no  attention,  is  liglited  and  extinguished  as 
easily  as  gas,  may  be  Ailed  while  liglited,  is  absolutely  safeunder  all  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  burns  about  18  cents’  worth  of  ordinary  kerosene  (or 
coal)  oil  a  month.  Here  is  the  greatest  possible  efficiency  with  econ¬ 
omy  that  Is  almost  unbelievable.  Thousands  of  home.s  through¬ 
out  the  country  now  use  the  Angle  Lamp  to  the 
e.TCluslon  of  all  other  methods.  Send  for  our 
free  catalogue  N.  N.,  at  once.  It  sliows 
all  .styles  from  $1.80  up. 


THE 

ANGLE 
LAMP  CO 


76 
Park 
Place 

NEW  YORK 


For  Silos. 


HOOPS  and  LUGS.  Write  for  Circu- 
lar.s.  T.  E.  Cross,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  V. 


NIC 


“JUST  AS  GOOD" 


KRAUS'.'.*^,' CULTIVATOR 


is  what  tlie  dealer  hides  behind  when  he  does 
not  have  what  you  want.  Don’t  be  deeelved. 
Nothing  is  just  as  good  as  the 

PIVOT 
AXLE 

A  perfect  hillside  worker.  Direction  and  action 
controlled  by  the  foot-levers.  Works  etinally 
well  on  the  level.  High  wheels,  light  draft,  per¬ 
fect  balance.  Adjustable  in  width.  Convenient 
levers  eontrolllng  depth,  etc.  Center  lever 
spreads  or  closes  the  gangs.  I.  6  orS  shovels,  pin 
or  Spring  Hoe,  or  Spring  Tooth.  Simplest  and 
easiest  working  cuilivator  made.  Don’t  buy  a 
cultivator  until  you  have  tried  the  Krau.s.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  handle  it,  write  us.  We  also 
make  the  Carpo  Walking  (jultivutor. 

THE  AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO.,  DEPT.  D,  AKRON,  OHIO. 


SIL05 


Kound,  of  any  size,  and  all  Ma¬ 
chinery  Needed. 

HABnERMii'G.Co.,Coble.skin,N.Y 


The  Box  That  Pleases. 

P()M()N.\  NiniSKlllKS,  Palmyra,  N.  J.,  Feb.  27,  1903. 
Bond  Steel 
Post  I  'o., 

Adrian,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs 
"Uncle  Sara’s 
Favorite”  mall 
bo.x  arrived  to¬ 
day  and  it  is 
exactly  wliat  I 
want.  It  is  the 
best  box  1  liavo 
yet  seen  and  I 
believe  will  be 
a  favorite  of 
the  mall  car¬ 
rier  on  this 
route,  and  will 
surely  be  the 
means  of  sell¬ 
ing  quite  a  number 
tion.  Yours  truly, 

T.  K.  Stek 


A  BIG  SNAP  IN  BUGGIES! 

A  well  built,  finely  finished  top 
buggy  with  oil  tempered  springs. 

Has  all  the  style  shown  by  rigs  cost¬ 
ing  twice  as  mucli.  You  can’t 
beat  it  in  style  or  equal  in  price. 

Write  for  price  and  agency  plan. 

ECONOMY  ItUGQY  CO., 

Box  A  50,  Cincliiaatl,  O, 


Baker’s  Traceless  Harness 


The  farmer’s  *‘Ha.i\dy  HeLmess'"  saves  labor,  makes  farm 
work  easier.  A  practical  aiul  up-to-date  harness,  without 
wliiffletreesor  traces.  Particularly  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  low- 
down  work  where  ordinary  whiffletrees  and  traces  cause  so 
much  damage  and  annoyance.  Indispensable  for  use  in  or¬ 
chards,  vineyards,  hop  y.ards  and  for  Iiimljering,  quarrying,  etc.  Will  save 
its  cost  every  season.  Highly  endorsed  by  users  every  wlicre.  Comfortfor 
man  and  team.  Write  to-day  for  further  information.  Agents  Wanted. 

B.  F.  BAKER  CO.,  223  Main  St.,  Burnt  Hillo,  N.  Y. 


3«  VEiRS  SEUINR  DIRECT 


We  are  the  largest  mamifacturs  of  vehicles  and  bar 
neas  in  the  world  aelling  to  consnmera  exelualvely. 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS. 

but  ship  anywhere  for  examination,  guaranteeing  safe 
delivery.  You  ar*  out  nothing  if  not  eatiafled.  Wo 
make  195  styles  of  vehicles  and  65  styles  of  harness. 

LargeCatalogueFREK—Sfnd/or  it  _ 

Vi»itoraar«alu>ay3VKlcom«  at  our  factory.  Ho.  736Driviiig  Wagon.  Prlcet37.  Asgoodaa  sella 

_KLliHART  CARRIAtlB  A  HARNKSH  MFG.  C'o.,  KLKllART,  INP.  for $25more.Kxtra  Ifin.  Kelly  RuhherTiref  1.3. 


CUSTOM 

MADE 


VEHICLES 


We  sell  direct  from  our  factory,  guaran¬ 
tee  safe  delivery  and  save  you  middle¬ 
men's  profits.  Our  844.95  Oualom- 
mnd«  Npreial  is  equal  to  any  875.00 
TopBugey.  Large  FREK  catalogue 
I  fully  describes  all  onr  vehicles  and  harness.  Warranted  two  years. 

J  Write  today  for  Money  Saving  Catalogue.  LI.  S.  BUGGY  &  CART  CO.,  B  727,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


We  Sell  Direct,  I 

It  Is  foolish  to  pay  two  or  three  profits  on  a  carriage  | 
/^\  or  harness.  We  sell  at  unequaled  low  prices,  not  be-  I 
1  cause  our  goods  are  “cheap,”  but  because  we  save  | 
heavy  expense  and  the  middlemen’s  profits  by  our  1 
direct  way  of  selling.  I 

Pr< 

>] 

n 

[1  THE  Factorv 

You  pay  the  exact  cost  of  manufacturing  with 
one  mir  profit  added.  We  guarantee  sathsfac- 
tion  or  refund  money  and  pay  freight  both 
ways.  If  you  need  a  carriage,  harness  or  any 
horse  goods  write  for  our  catalogue  noxo — it  is  free. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  CO., 
Factory  and  General  Office,  Columbus,  0. 
Western  Office  and  Distributing  House,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Write  to  nearest  office. 


NQ 
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for  this  top  bugfgy,  piano 
body  20,  22  or  2i  in.  wide, 
seat  has  solid  panel  spring 
liack.  Wheels,  choitc  of 
height  and  size,  3  or  4  bow 
top.  Boot,  storm  apron, 
shafts  and  anti-rattiers. 
i  C  styles  top  buggies  illus* 
trated  with  large  ruts 
fully  described  in  catalog. 


Extension  top  surrey,  has 
large  full  size  body,  wide 
roomy  seats  with  solid  panel 
spring  backs  and  cushions. 
Axles  1  l-lCin.  Lamps  and 
fenders  extra.  Every  ve« 
hide  guaranteed  for  two 
full  years. 

styles  surreys  in 


our  big  catalogue. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOG. 


For  this  large,  roomy 
phaeton,  just  what  you 
want  for  solid  comfort, 
wide,  roomy  spring 
cushion,  solid  pand 
spring  back  23  in.  nigh. 
[Trimmed  with  heavy 


For  this  top  buggy  with 
Guaranteed  RubberTlrea. 
piano  body ,  roomy  seat,  solid 
panel  spring  back  and  spring 
cushion,  3  or4  bow  top.  The 
Most  Wonderful  Bargain 
In  a  guaranteed  rubbe^ired|i"|;;rted  a,, 
bugp  ever  offered.  Write  brdadcloth.  Full  patent 

lor  Ire.  catalogue.  It  has .  - 

large  illustrations  and  full 
descriptions. 

it  illustrates  and  fully  describes  every  kind  of  a  vehicle  and  harness  made. 
Cut  this  ad  uut  and  mail  tu  us  aud  wc  will  mail  the  catalugue  FREE. 


le.ther  feudars,  large  Iwnps, 
loDg  dleUnc.  ulee.  Ketidl. 
for  Dewtj  twice  our  price. 


For  this  high  arched 
axle,  low  wheel.  Guar¬ 
anteed  Rubber  Tired 
driving  wagon,  open 
head  springs,  long  dis¬ 
tance  axles,  Bradley 
couplers,  Bailey  loops, 
stick  seat,  rubber  pad¬ 
ded  steps.Trimming  fine 
whipcord  or  broadcloth. 
21  other  styles.  Don’t 
buy  until  you  xee  our 
catalogue  and  moat 
wonderful  oftera. 


Stick  seat  driving  wagon. 
Long  distance  axles,  Bai¬ 
ley  loops  All  complete. 


Platform  spring  wagon,  7 
ft.  body,  heavy  gear  and 
wheels:  12  other  styles 
spring  wagons  in  catalog. 


MARVIN  SMITH  CO., 


No.  105.  S!o$;Io  borooM,  Nlok. 
or  Im.  rubbor  trim.  17.00.  No.  100. 
DbL  bamefi,  traces  1  ^  1d.|14.4U 
08  stales  ibowD  In  Catalogs. 

66-67-69  ri'  Joffersoo  SIm 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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SELLINO  YOUNG  CHICKS. 

A  business  that  seems  to  find  a  lively 
demand  among  the  busy  farmers  wher¬ 
ever  started  is  that  of  furnishing  newly 
hatched  chicks  direct  from  the  incubator 
to  the  customer.  A  girl  or  woman  who 
understands  incubators  and  hatching,  or 
who  is  painstaking  and  persevering 
enough  to  learn  can  earn  some  spending 
money  in  this  way.  Six  cents  per  chick 
for  ordinary  farm  stock,  delivered  at 
operator’s  home,  24  hours  after  the  hatch 
is  over,  is  none  too  much  to  allow  a  mar¬ 
gin  to  cover  possible  bad  hatches,  and 
egg  prices  wliich  may  range  from  12  to 
20  cents  per  dozen.  For  purebred  and 
fancy  stock  the  price  must  be  much 
liigher  of  course.  Value  of  stock,  de¬ 
mand  and  egg  prices  must  necessarily 
govern  prices  in  different  localities. 
Eggs  are  also  taken  in  to  hatch  for  oth¬ 
ers  at  four  or  five  cents  per  chick,  but 
this  is  apt  to  be  unsatisfactory,  as  the 
average  man  does  not  understand  feed¬ 
ing  and  caring  for  a  flock  of  hens  so  as 
to  produce  fertile  eggs,  and  is,  moreover, 
likely  to  feel  injured  if  your  incubator 
does  not  hatch  his  hundred  or  more 
eggs  at  the  same  rate  as  the  hen  who 
steals  her  nest  and  hatches  every  egg. 

The  first  requisites  of  success  are  a 
good  incubator  and  good  eggs.  Neither 
can  make  up  for  the  lack  of  the  other. 
Having  used  both  a  cheap  machine  and 
a  high-priced  one,  1  know  whereof  1 
speak  when  I  say  that  the  high-grade 
machine  is  much  the  cheaper,  making 
the  success  of  the  “greenhorn”  far  more 
certain.  The  “no  moisture”  machines, 
espe(;ially,  are  a  comfort  to  the  ama¬ 
teur.  Do  not  get  too  small  a  machine 
(not  less  than  200-egg  size)  for  custom 
work.  Personally,  1  have  found  both 
the  360-egg  and  the  220-egg  sizes  of  the 
Cyphers  indispensable,  in  the  360-egg 
size,  the  trays  when  filled  are  too  heavy 
for  a  woman  to  handle,  but  two  home¬ 
made  stands  on  castors  and  with  re¬ 
volving  tops  entirely  did  away  with  that 
difficulty,  and  now  1  would  not  exchange 
it  for  a  smaller  machine,  for  it  burns 
but  little  more  oil  and  makes  profits 
faster  for  the  work  expended. 

By  good  eggs  1  mean  those  from 
healthy  stock,  properly  mated,  given  ex¬ 
ercise,  green  feed,  meat,  etc.,  or  else  out 
on  range.  A  safe  rule  for  the  amateur 
is  to  use  no  eggs  until  the  hens  have 
been  to  the  ground  for  a  week  or  more, 
and  then  only  if  they  have  had  the  above 
mentioned  feed  for  at  least  a  short  time 
previous.  Greatest  care  is  needed  in 
early  Spring,  when  the  eggs  must  be 
gathered  without  chilling,  given  espe¬ 
cial  packing  to  carry  over  rough  roads, 
kept  where  the  temperature  will  not  go 
below  40  degrees,  nor  get  too  much  above 
it  Eggs  not  over  a  week  or  10  days  old 
are  better  than  tliose  older,  if  saved 
more  than  a  week  they  should  be  turned 
every  day.  If  you  cannot  produce  your 
own  eggs  try  to  get  them  from  a  flock 
that  has  been  given  proper  care,  even  if 
it  costs  you  a  little  more,  and  of  course 
select  the  best  shaped  eggs  witn  good 
shells,  of  normal  size  and  shape.  If  the 
business  is  new  in  your  vicinity  and  you 
have  hens  that  will  sit  and  have  the 
knack  of  keeping  the  biddies  serene 
three  weeks  at  a  time,  it  may  be  well  to 
experiment  a  little  with  selling  hen- 
hatched  chicks  first,  for  in  this  as  in 
other  poultry  work,  experience  comes 
cheapest  in  small  quantities. 

In  everything  give  close  attention  to 
details;  making  of  nests  and  keeping 
the  hens  free  from  lice  if  you  use  hens; 
filling  and  trimming  lamps,  turning  eggs, 
care  of  eggs,  etc.,  if  you  use  a  machine. 
Above  all  study  carefully  and  follow  ex¬ 
actly  the  directions  that  come  with  your 
machine.  Learn  all  you  can  of  general 
principles  from  the  successful  operators 
you  know,  but  use  judgment  about  ap¬ 
plying  to  your  machine  directions  that 

are  made  for  one  that  is  widely  differ¬ 
ent  in  construction.  In  other  words  go 
first  of  all  by  your  directions,  and  think, 
study  and  observe  for  yourself  all  the 
time.  After  you  have  gained  some  ex¬ 
perience  it  will  do  to  try  some  experi¬ 


ments,  but  at  first  stick  to  the  book. 
Build  up  a  reputation  for  sending  out 
good  healthy  chicks,  and  for  fair  and 
honorable  dealing.  It  will  cost  more  at 
first,  but  it  is  worth  while.  Last  of  all, 
do  not  let  your  failures  daunt  you,  nor 
your  successes  make  you  careless  and 
overconfident.  h.  m.  l. 


To  Kim.  Geums  of  Roup. — I  have  used 
with  good  results  a  spray  of  bichloride 
of  mercury,  strength  one  to  500.  The 
walls  and  ceiling  were  first  swept  off. 
The  floor,  which  was  of  earth,  was  dug 
up  six  to  eight  inches  deep.  This  was 
soaked  with  the  disinfectant,  then 
hauled  away.  Then  the  whole  building 
was  thoroughly  sprayed,  care  being 
taken  to  have  the  spray  go  into  every 
crack  and  crevice.  Afterwards  dry  fresh 
earth  was  put  into  the  building  to  take 
the  place  of  the  old  dirt  removed.  The 
outside  yards  were  covered  with  air- 
slaked  lime.  The  bichloride  of  mercury 
must  be  thoroughly  dissolved.  I  believe 
a  strong  solution  of  carbolic  acid  would 
answer  the  same  purpose. 

Utah  Exp.  Station,  james  ukyden. 


THE  IMPROVED 

WASSON  SWING  STANCHION 


IT  STANDS  AT  THE  TIE  AD. 

Stationary  when  open.  Easy  of  UiJoration,  Durable 
and  Cleanly.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  For  informa¬ 
tion  address  S.  C.  SWIFT,  Sec’y.  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


CURES 

KILLS 
DESTROYS 


Mange 

Itch 

Cuts 

Scratches 

Sores 

Lice 

and  other 
parasiWs 


Odors 

Smells 

Fumes 


on 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Hops 

Poultry 

Horses 


ill 

Harus 
and  houses 


Oue  gallon  costs  SL.'iO  Booklet  on  request 

WE.ST  DISINFECTINC  COMPANY 


4  East  .59th  Street,  New  York 


^BLATCHFORD’S 

/calf  meal 


THE  MILK  SUBSTITUTE 


^There  i 
Ad( 


'There  is  nothing  like  it  to  raise  thrifty 
rsey  Calves." 

ASA  B.  OARDNER,  Eaa..  OLtMCOr, 

^Address,  BUTCHFORD’S  CALF  MEAL 
WAUKEGAN,  ILU 


o  thrifty 

NCOE, 


OssuA  DmSmI  Dill*  luBtcad  of  using  Metal 
VflVw  I  flini  Dills  Kooflug, which  requires 

painting  every 
two  years,  use 
Arrow  Brand 
Asphalt 
Ready  Roofing, 
already  sur¬ 
faced  with  gravel,  and  which  needs  no  painting. 
ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.  send  for  free 
136  Water  St..  New  York.  samples. 


f 


E  N  S  L  AY 


WdgfvB  10  d^i*  fr«e  trlAl.co  monej  in  ft<lT&nee,on 

Mann’s  New  Model  Bone  Cutter. 

fou  prove  OD  your  own  premiiet  tbntlt  tame  eeeier  ftnd 
•ute  fMter  thnn  nny  other.  Cetnlogue  free. 

F.  W.  HANK  CO.,  BOX  15,  MILFORD,  MASS, 


MORE  EGGS-LESSFEED 

OPEN  HOPPER. 

tireen  Bone  and  null  am 
Tegetable  tlUllBr 

win  double  your  ^  rleld  aod  out  your  feed 
bill  In  half.  OuamnteM  to  out  efteler  end  fneter 
than  any  other.  Trial  offer  and  catalogue  free. 
UUMPHRET  A  80N8,  Box  88,  Collet,  III. 


Humphrey 


ITH  I  inC  HKNS  and  CHICKS. 
I  U  Llwk  G4-page  book  FREE. 

r  T  A  -a  a  T>  v/iT"*  fn  I*  _ _  Ofnv  A _ _  _  _ _  T»  T  m 


POULTRY  BOOK 

My  1903  catalogue.  Elegant  In  illustration,  full 
of  practical  hints,  describes  66  breeds  of  prize 
winners.  Iiow  prices  for  birds  and  eggs.  Book 
postpaid,  10  cents.  Calendar  for  1903  on  cover. 

B.  H.  GREIDES,  KHEEMS,  FA. 


FOR  NOTHING. 


^'e  have  paid  that  Bum  several  tiroes  i 
for  ten  loformatlun  ibaa  li  oontalued  In  out  fraud  I 
new  Uovj  to  Makt  Monty  Ufith  Poultry  anti  I 

/neu^ofore.**  8x11  Inchei,  ibCpagei.  Iiha«1‘.  | 

•peolal  cbaptere  by  the  best  expeiie  in  the  country 
eoveri&f  the  entire  poultry  Bubjeot  Over  dOO  Ulus- 1 
Iratlons  and  pbotofraphio  rlews  of  the  Largtit  and  1 
8foe(  3uoet!»9ful  Poultry  Ptant$  in  this  and  other  | 
eountrles.  Tells  about  the  CYPHERS  INCUBA¬ 
TORS.  It  will  bt  font  FREE  POSTPAID  for  ths 

neat  30  day$  to  all  who  mentloxi  this  paper  In  wrltlnf.  Address  nearest  olBoa. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR.  COMPANY. 

BuffAlo.N.T.  ChleAzo.UI.  l<o>Un,llu..  New  ¥ork,N.T. 


The  PRAIRIE  STATES 

KEEP  AT  THE  HEAD)' 
More  made-more  sold- 
moro  prizes  won  than  ’’ 

ALL  OTHERS  combined.' 

Send  for  catalogue- just  out-fln- 
ost_ever  Issued. Mention  this  paper 
r  \PRA1BIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  Co„ 
,'H0KER*^CITY5^Pa.’*’,'  U.s'.A. 
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.80  For 
200  Egg 


INCUBATOR 

Perfect  in  ooDstrnctioD  aild 
action.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalog  to-day. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy 


INCUBATORS 


From  $6  up. 

;n< 


Best  reasonable  priced 
hatchers  on  the  market 
Brooders,  94  up.  None  better  at  any 

trice.  Fully  warranted.  Catalog  free. 

..  A.  BANTA,  LIGONIER,  IND. 


The  Sure  Hatch’s  Latest 

An  automatic,  direct  acting 
regulator  that  surpasses  any 
other  improvement  ever  made 
in  incubators.  Send  for  new  lllus- 
■trated  catalog  and  free  trial  offer. 
SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Clay  Cenier,  Nab.,  or  Columbua,  Ohio. 


VICTOR 

W  INCUBATORS 

Hatch  every  fertUe  egg.  Simplest, 
most  durable,  cheapest  first-class 
hatcher.  Money  back  if  not  i>osi- 
lively  as  represented.  We  pay  freight. 
Circular  free;  catalogue  6c. 


tl 


qnegtrtl: 

batches  1733  chicks.  One  woman  2406. 
One  man  2632.  Many  others  do  equally 
well  with  the  PEKi’BCTBD  HATCH¬ 
ING  SYSTEM.  Beats  incubators.  Book¬ 
let  free.  B.  GBUNDY,  Morrisonville,  Ill. 


SQUABS  PAY 


BEAT 
HENS 

Easier,  need  attention  only  part  oi 
time,  bring  big  prices.  Baised  in  one 
month.  Money-makers  for  poultry 
men,  farmers, women.  Send  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  and  learn  this  rich  home 
Industry.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK.  SO  U AB 
CO.,  4A  Friend  Street,  Boston,  Mass 


HOUDANS 

Our  stock  direct  from  the  greatest  breeder  In  France. 
Circular.  D.  B.  HOWaTT,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


90 


varieties.  Any  amount  Poultry.  Eggs,  Pigeons 
and  Hares.  Guide  desc.  60-page  book,  10c. 

J.  A.  BEUGPIY,  Box  8,  Telford.  Pa. 


YOUNG  CHICKS 

hatching. 


Shipped  safely  any  distance.' 
Try  them  instead  of  eggs  for 
VUlevlew  Poultry  Farm  Co.,  Salem,  N.Y. 


y ALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Belle¬ 
ville.  Pa.,  Bronze  and  Wild  Turkeys.  Lead¬ 
ing  varieties  of  poultry.  Prices  low.  Catalogue  free. 


For  Sale 


-Hose-comb  Buff  Leghorns,  Rose-comb 


Eggs  for  hutching  from  the  above  stock  and  Silver 
Wyandottes.  A. S.  BEEKMAN,South  Branch,  N. J. 


Breeders’  Directory 

A  Foundation  Herd  of  10  or  20  young  registered 
HOLSTEIN  COWS  is  offered  at  a  special  price 
by  DBLLHUBST  FARM,  Mentor,  Ohio. 

Hoistein-Friesians  ?t^‘ck 

best  breeding  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Every 
animal  registered.  WOODCBBST  FARM,  Rlfton, 
Ulster  County,  N.  T. 


m  ^  U  I  CM  IP  ^  Pdf  sale,  stock  of 

AYRSnlRCO,  au  ages  from 
choice  cows,  sired  by  Spotted  Lad  6401. 

MAPLE  ROW  STOCK  FARM,  Cherry  Creek,  N.Y. 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

for  sale.  Dropped  April  11, 1901 ;  November  22  and  24, 
and  December  23, 1902. 

J.  H.  HUNTER,  Talley  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Butter-Fat  Test  Low? 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

will  Increase  It,  and  we  have  several  at  reasonable 
nrlces.  Ages,  calves  to  those  10  months  old. 

WILLSWOOD  FARM, 

Wills  a.  Seward.  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


Registered  Jersey,  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  90T  Liberty  iStreet,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

1—  »  I  Purebied  Devon  Calve* 

Iw,  A\  Lb  KL  at  reasonable  prices. 

B.  J.  WIGHTMAN,  West  Eaton,  N.  Y. 


Public 


Land  and  Short* 
Horn  Cattle 


Sale 


Eighty-four  acres,  12-room  house,  gas  light  and  heat; 
also  furnace,  waterwork.s,  two  barns,  etc.  20  head 
registered  Short-horn  cuttle,  horses,  tools,  etc.  One 
mile  east  of  Granville,  Ohio,  on  Newark  &  Granville 
Electric  R.  K.  Sale  MAUCH  26,  1903,  at  9  A.  M.; 
Cattle  sold  at  1  P.  m.;  land  sold  at  3  P.  M. 

A.  K.  FOLLETT,  Granville,  O. 
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Choice  Aberdeen-Angus  Bulls  for  sale.  Price 
right.  W.  H.  RINK.  Jennerstown,  Pa. 


Re^.  P.  Cliiiias,  BerKsbires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wkB.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  if  not 
satisfactory:  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Rosenvlck,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 


—Choice  Recorded  Large  English 


ice.  Write  your  wants  or  come. 

E.  E.  HALL,  Stanley,  N.  Y.,R.F.  D.l. 

IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  B'ARM:,  Rochester,  Mich 


0. 1.  0.  SWINE 


As  good  as  money  will  buy 
or  scientlUc  breeding  pro¬ 
duce  at  prices  that  famters  can  afford  to  pay. 
Pedigree  furulshed  with  even’  animal.  Start  right 
by  ordering  a  bred  sow  or  a  jjair  of  itigs. 

<i.  S.  BENMAMIN,  Box  11,  Portland,  Mich. 


In  Purebred  Scotch  Col- 


PRESENT  BARGAINS 

J5:  dog  pups,  $7  to  $10.  First  come,  first  served.  They 
won’t  last  long.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 

bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wls. 

JACKS  FOR  SALE. 

150  Jacks,  Jennets  and  Mules  now  ready  for  the 
Fall  trade.  Some  bargains.  Address 

BAKER’S  JACK  FARM,  Lawrence,  Ind. 


S.  C,  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Viy," 

We  breed  from  the  large  true  egg  type.  Have  been 
breeding  nine  years  to  make  this  breed  perfect.  We 
have  over  700  to  select  from,  and  offer  you  the  benefit 
of  our  experience.  Send  for  circular. 

WHITE  &  RICE,  Box  A,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


S,  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  prize-winners, 
$1.60  per  15.  W.  Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  great 
layers;  pullets  lav  at  4  to  5  months.  Each  60  cents 
per  15.  MRS.  C.  C.  ATWELL,  Durham,  Conn. 


nnnifCDCI  O-Oholce  W.  Wyan.,  P.  Rocks 
UUIlnELnCLd  Brahmaa,  Cochins,  Leghorns, 
from  prize-winning  stock.  23  varieties  of  land  ana 
waterfowls.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Big  catalogue 
free.  PINE  TREE  FARM,  Box  T,  jamesburg,  N.  J. 


MEADOWVALE  FARM 

Plymouth  Bocks,  Single-Comb  White  Leghorns 
and  Pekin  Ducks.  Eggs  and  stock  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  Address 

LEWIS  E.  BENEDICT,  LuthervHle,  Md. 


IJWh.  Wyan.  Superior  layers.  Eggs  from  selected 
stock.  $1  sitting.  A.  Ij.  Page,  Palmyra,  New  Jersey. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  exclusively.  Eggs,  15  $1; 
50  $2.75;  100  $5.  Mrs.  W.  Scott,  Sabillasville,  Md 


Bred  to  lay.— S.  C.  W.  &  Br.  Leg.,  W.  Wyau.  Eggs. 
Cat.  Peters.  Van  Schaack,  Coxsackie,  N,  Y. 


WHl'l’E  IVT'ANDOTTES,  no  fancy;  bred  for 
business:  brown  eggs;  bread-winning  strains; 
600  layers;  $1.50i)erl5;  ^5  per  100:  $48  i)er  1,000.  Stock 
for  sale.  J.  A.  DeMAR,  Silver  Lake,  Mass. 


owls  for  Sale 


White  Wyan.,  P.  Bocks  and 
Leghorns.  Stamp.  Eggs,  $1 


White  Plymouth  Rock  Sggs  for  Hatch 

Ing;  13  for  50c.  J.  M.  Thorniiey,  Marietta,  Ohio. 


Barred  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes 

Eggs  for  hatching.  $;i  per  100. 

C.  A.  HALL,  Oak  Hill,  Greene  County,  N.'  Y. 


Do  You  Want  “Barred  Rook”  Layers? 

Bred  for  eggs  for  10  years.  135  hens  averaged  198 
eggs  a  year.  Eggs,  $2  for  13;  $5  for  40;  $10  for  lOf  in¬ 
cubator  eggs,  $6  for  100;  $10  for  200. 

J.  W.  PARKS,  BoxK.  Altoona,  Pa. 


P  A  AQ  for  hatching  from  choice  matings  of  Barred 
kllUd  P-  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes.  $2  per 
sitting;  three  sittings,  $5.  WOODGRKST  FARM, 
Kifton,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y . 


k — Best  Barred  and  i’lymouth  Bock 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Matings  from 
Shoemaker  and  Heller  strains.  Free  range  and 
fertile  eggs;  75  per  cent  guaranteed.  Prices  low.* 

E.  W.  JENKINS,  Dover,  DeL 


rppQ  ]5,$1;  40, $2.  Buff, Wh., Barred  Rocks;  Buff, 
LUUO  Wh.,Br.  Leghorns;  Buff,  Wh., Golden  Wyau.: 
Black  Langshans,  Buff  Cochins, Lt.  Brahmas,  Minoi- 
cas, Hamburgs.  Cat.  H.  K.  Mohr, Quakertown, Pa. 


C— Single-Comb  White  Leghorn,  the  egg- 
C’NJfNJiJ  producer;  Partridge  Wyaudotte,  for 
broiler  and  roaster,  Pittsburg  and  ClCveland  winners. 
Eggs  from  above  Leghorns,  15  eggs,  $2:  30  eggs,  $3.75; 
lOOeggs.  $10.  Partridge  Wyandotte  Eggs,  15  egg^$3. 
Above  stock  are  winners  and  bred  from  winners.  Cor¬ 
respondence  solicited.  _ 

J.  W.  WARWICK,  Washington,  Pa. 


Bronze  and  Bronze  x  Wild  Turkey, $3  per 
CDlUd  doz.;  Wh.  Wyandotte,  Barred  P.  Kock,Sl. 
Stock  large,  vigorous,  prolific.  Utility  and  fancy. 
Reg.  Duroc-Jersey  I’igs,  $5  up.  Italian  Bees,  $4  up. 

GEORGE  ENTY,  Templeton,  Pa. 


Eggs  that  Hatch  at  Cut  Prices 

•Distance  no  objection.  We  pack  In  cotton  batting, 
which  prevents  jar  and  chill.  B.  Rocks,  W.  Wyau- 
dottes,  B.  Leghorns.  MT.  BLANCO  POULTRY 
FARM,  Mt.  Blanoo,0. 


CAAA — From  prize-winning  White  Wyandottes. 
kUUv  heavy-laying,  farm-raised  stock.  $1  and 
$2  per  13;  $5  per  100.  ROBERT  RICH, 

1121  Pleasant  Street,  Worcester.  Mass. 


IQ  Hatching  Eggs,  75c.;  26  for  $1.26;  Buff  Rocks,  Buff 
1 0  Legs,  and  R.  C.  H.  I.  Red.s.  From  exhibition  Buff 
R.,  $1.25  &  $2  for  13.  J. H.  Hellerman, Doylestown,  Pa 


0  n  n  Barred  and  Buff  Plymouth  Rock  Cock- 

ZUU  erels  and  Pullets.  Prices  reasonable  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Dr.  S.  C.  Moyer,  Lonsdale,  Pa. 


DADDcn  b^'^cK  aim  eggs 

UnnilLiJ  nUuIxu  from  prize-winners.  S^tis- 
faotlon  guaranteed.  Farmers’  prices.  Circular  Free. 
J.  W.  COX,  New  Wilmington,  Pa.,  Box  H. 


PULLETS,  $IL"'le‘J.$2  EGGSt^r 

Free  range.  W.  IRISH,  Poughkeepsie, N.  Y. 
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MILK  NOTES, 

The  dairy  business  is  practically  in  Its 
infancy  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Our 
own  farm  is  located  about  in  the  center  of 
live  cooperative  creameries,  the  nearest 
creamery  beinjj  about  3^^  mites  and  the 
farthest  about  six  mites  distant.  The 
smallest  creamery  paid  to  its  patrons  about 
Jl,500  per  month,  while  the  largest  is  paying 
$,{,500  per  month.  You  can  see  by  this  that 
they  are  doing  fairly  well.  The  cows  as  a 
general  rule  are  doing  as  well  as  can  be 
expected  under  ordinary  management.  For 
example,  we  had  14  cows  on  our  farm  last 
year  (five  of  them  being  two-year-old 
heifers),  and  w'e  made  3,6ij0  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter.  Our  neighbors  are  doing  nearly  as 
well,  while  some  who  have  been  at  it  longer 
do  better.  One  of  our  neighbors  gave  me 
the  following  figures:  Cow  No.  1,  milk 
yield  per  year,  6,000  pounds;  test,  five  per 
cent;  butter  fat,  300  pounds;  moisture,  15 
per  cent;  345  pounds  of  butter.  Cow  No. 
3,  milk  yield  per  year,  5,300  pounds;  test, 
4.8;  fat,  354  pounds;  15  per  cent  moisture, 
393  pounds  of  butter.  Cow  No.  3,  milk  yield 
during  the  year,  4,500  pounds;  test,  5.8;  fat, 
353  pounds,  15  per  cent  moisture;  290  pounds 
of  butter.  It  is  nearly  useless  to  say  that 
this  farmer  uses  a  Babcock  tester  on  his 
farm,  and  that  some  of  the  poorer  cows 
go  by  the  way  of  the  butcher  and  better 
ones  take  their  places.  In  regard  to  the 
fodder  question  will  say  that  the  supply 
has  always  been  a  good  one.  1  do  not 
know  of  a  failure  so  far,  the  main  supply 
being  clover,  Timothy,  corn  fodder  and 
silo.  w.  F.  D. 

Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

A  Co-operative  Shipping  Station. 

At  one  of  the  regular  meetings  of  Ham¬ 
ilton  Grange,  No.  648,  it  waa  thought  best 
to  have  a  milk  meeting  and  try  to  start 
a  cooperative  movement,  as  we  thought 
it  lime  that  we  had  something  to  say  in 
regard  to  what  we  should  receive  for  our 
milk.  The  milk  producers  are  heartily 
tired  of  having  some  one  set  a  price  on 
tlieir  product.  If  they  made  any  com¬ 
plaint  they  were  informed  that  if  they 
did  not  like  the  way  things  went  they 
could  keep  their  milk  at  home  or  draw  it 
somewhere  else.  We  had  the  meeting;  it 
was  addressed  by  O.  G.  Sawdy,  of  Earl- 
ville,  and  1.  Sneli,  of  Kenwood,  N.  Y. ;  not 
a  very  enthusiastic  meeting,  but  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  solicit  stock.  In 
le.ss  than  a  week  we  had  the  required 
amount  subscribed.  It  had  been  our  in¬ 
tention  to  build,  but  the  owner  of  the  old 
station,  linding  his  business  gone,  decided 
that  it  would  be  better  to  sell  than  to  have 
an  idle  factory  on  his  hands,  so  we  pur¬ 
chased  his  plant  and  fixtures  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  shipping  cans,  paying  $3,500  for 
same.  We  paid  more  than  it  was  worth, 
but  we  would  strengthen  our  organization 
and  we  wanted  to  ha.ve  him  out  of  the 
way.  This  movement  was  started  in  the 
face  of  considerable  opposition,  as  there 
had  been  several  moves  of  this  kind  started 
before,  which  had  failed,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  no  preparation  had  been  made  to  care 
for  milk  while  organizing,  and  the  old 
shipper,  learning  of  the  move,  had  required 
patrons  to  sign  a  contract  and  the  leaders 
had  beep  invited  to  take  their  milk  some¬ 
where  else.  So  the  first  thing  done  was 
to  find  an  outlet  for  our  milk  while  com¬ 
pleting  our  organization.  As  to  results, 
the  old  shipper  is  having  our  milk  at  a 
considerable  advance  of  road  prices,  and 
we  expect  soon  to  close  a  contract  for  a 
year  at  satisfactory  prices.  We  have  had 
several  good  chances  to  .sell  at  an  advance 
that  will  more  than  pay  for  our  stock. 
Then,  again,  we  feel  more  independent 
and  in  better  position  to  have  our  say  in 
regard  to  weights,  prices,  etc.  What  we 
have  done  other  localities  can  do;  organize, 
cooperate.  Best  of  all  you  will  feel  in¬ 
dependent.  Y'ou  will  have  plenty  of  buyers; 
they  have  got  to  have  your  milk,  butter 
and  cheese.  f.  n.  p. 

Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


A  MILK  PRODUCERS'  MEETING. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  patrons  of  Marshall 
milk  station  on  the  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R., 
north  from  Waterville  about  four  miles,  the 
following  prices  for  the  year  to  come,  be¬ 
ginning  March  1,  were  decided  upon,  and 
were  accepted  by  the  Newark  Milk  & 
Cream  Co.,  viz.:  March,  $1.29  per  100,  2% 
cents  per  quart;  April,  $1.18  per  100,  2.5  per 
quart;  May,  $1.06  per  100,  2.25  cents  per 
quart;  June,  82  cents  per  100,  1.75  cent  per 
quart;  July,  94  cents  per  100,  2  cents  per 
quart;  August,  $1  per  100,2*4  cents  per  quart; 
September,  $1.06  per  100,  2.25  cents  per 

quart;  October,  $1.29  per  100,  2.75  cents  per 
quart;  November,  $1.41  per  100,  3  cents  per 
Quart;  December,  $1.53  per  100,  3.25  cents 
per  quart;  January,  $1.53  per  100,  3.25  cents 
per  quart;  February,  $1.41  per  100,  3  cents 
per  quart.  As  the  above  company  pur¬ 
chases  by  weight,  the  per  100  price  was  the 
one  accepted.  The  Company  washes  the 
and  pays  for  the  milk  as  soon  as  the 
15th  of  the  following  month  for  the  month 
previous.  The  meeting  was  very  harmon¬ 
ious.  The  only  friction  between  producer 
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and  the  Company’s  representative  was  the 
June  price,  the  flush  of  the  season.  The 
above  prices  were  decided  upon  by  the  pat¬ 
rons  at  a  previous  meeting,  and  the 
schedule  as  a  whole  without  change  was 
accepted  and  approved  at  the  final  meeting. 
The  prices,  except  the  June  price,  are  an 
advance  on  those  received  the  year  pre¬ 
vious  of  one-quarter  of  a  cent  per  quart. 
A  few  were  in  favor  of  accepting  the  Milk 
Exchange  price  for  the  year  to  come,  less 
one-half  cent  per  quart,  but  for  the  sake 
of  harmony  the  minority  acquiesced.  There 
was  no  contract  signed  by  either  party,  but 
as  a  matter  of  honor  there  w'ould  be  no 
withdrawing  on  the  part  of  producer  and 
no,  closing  of  the  station  by  the  dealer. 
The  average  price  per  100  will  be  $1.21  for 
the  year,  or  2.44  cents  per  quart.  The  con- 
densery  at  Deansborough  has  drawn  some- 
whait  of  the  number  of  patrons  who  once 
came  to  this  station  from  that  direction, 
they  not  being  as  particular  as  to  the 
feeding  of  many  of  the  milk-producing 
foods  high  in  per  cent  of  nitrogenous  mat¬ 
ter,  the  most  costly  portion  of  a  balanced 
ration.  Neither  do  they  bar  those  who 
have  silos  from  feeding  the  same.  As  long 
as  they  seem  to  be  able  to  dispose  of  their 
goods  at  paying  prices  and  no  accumula¬ 
tion  of  stock  it  would  look  as  though  the 
objection  of  the  Bordens  to  many  of  these 
foods  and  silage  was  more  of  a  shadow 
than  a  reality.  As  the  milk  of  Sadie  Vale 
of  Brothertown  Stock  Farm,  as  well  as 
that  of  her  many  heavy  producers  in  this 
line,  goes  to  this  condensery,  it  may  add 
eclat  to  the  goods  produced.  At  least  the 
withdrawing  of  much  of  the  milk  from  the 
above  station  had  something  to  do  with  the 
toning  down  of  the  feeling  towards  the 
producers  by  the  Company  and  they  were 
more  willing  to  accept  the  prices  of  the 
producers  as  fixed  at  this  meeting. 

Cassvllle,  N.  Y.  J.  e.  h. 


A  long  time  ago,  when  they  first 
began 

To  keep  milch  cows,  poor  Dairy 
Dan 

And  Milkmaid  Molly  had  troub¬ 
les  galore. 

And  always  seemed  to  be  getting 
more. 

They’d  work  and  worry  and 
stew  and  fret 

And  always  would  end  the  year 
in  debt. 

But  by  and  by  they  found  a  way 

To  lessen  their  work  and  get 
more  pay. 

They  bought  an  Empire,  and 
every  cow 

Is  yielding  a  handsome  profit 
now. 

They're  Jolly  Molly  and  Dandy 
Dan 

Since  they  adopted 
The 


The  Easy  Way 

is  not  always  the  best  way, 
but  it  so  happens  in 
the  case  of  the 

Empire 

Cream 

Separator 

that  it  is  both  the  easiest  and  the 
best.  The  Empire  runs  more  HkIu- 
ly  than  any  other  separator  of  the 
same  capacity;  it  is  more  easily 
cleaned,  because  it  has  few  parts; 
it  lasts  longer  and  costs  less  for  re¬ 
pairs,  because  it  is  better  built  and 
freer  from  intricate  mechanism. 
In  short,  it  is  the  simplest,  most 
efficient  hand  power  cream  separa¬ 
tor  made.  We  guarantee  that  it 
will  do  better  work  with  less  labor 
and  trouble,  than  any  other  separa¬ 
tor,  and  all  we  ask  is  a  chance  to 
let  you  prove  our  claims  to  your 
own  satisfaction.  What  do  you  say? 

Let  us  send  you  our  good  book 
on  “Making  the  Dairy  Pay."  It's 
free  for  the  asking. 


Empire  Cream  Separator 
Company, 

Bloomfield,  New  Jersey. 


HARD  FACTS 

ABOUT  CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

what  the  intending  buy'^er  of  a  cream  separator  wants 
are  HARD  FACTS  —  not  fanciful  nonsense  and 
alluring  misrepresentation. 

He  doesn’t  care  much  for  silly  ditties  about  “big 
brother”  and  “little  sister”  separators;  nor  “high”  and 
“low”  feed  twaddle  which  means  nothing  to  any  one; 
and  he  may  well  steer  clear  of  fake  skim-milk  ‘  ‘  records  ’  ’ 
which  have  no  actual  foundation. 

But  what  does  concern  him  are  these  HARD  FACTS— 

That  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  is  as  much  superior 
to  imitating  machines  as  such  other  separators  are  to 
gravity  setting  systems. 

That  protecting  patents  make  and  keep  them  so — 
together  with  far  greater  experience  and  superior  facilities 
in  every  way  for  cream  separator  manufacture. 

That  every  big  and  experienced  user  of  cream 
separators  knows  this  and  uses  De  Laval  machines  ex¬ 
clusively — both  in  factory  and  farm  sizes. 

That  it  is  as  foolish  to-day  to  buy  other  than  a 
De  Laval  separator  as  it  would  be  to  buy  an  old-fashioned 
reaper  if  an  up-to-date  combined  mower  and  reaper  could 
be  had  for  the  same  money. 

These  are  simple  H  A R  D  FACTS  plain  to  any  one. 
A  machine  itself  will  best  illustrate  them.  The  nearest  local 
agent  will  be  glad  to  arrange  this  to  your  owu  satisfaction. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.. 
CHICAGO. 


1213  Filbert  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


217-221  Drumm  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices : 

74  CORTUANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


327  Youville  Square, 

MONTREAL. 


75  &  77  York  Street, 

TORONTO. 


24S  McDermot  Avenue, 
WINNIPEG. 


Save  the  Milk  Toll. 

I  There  is  no  real  retason  why  the  mil  k  producer  should  pay 
I  the  creameryman  an  extra  toll  in  butter  fat  for  working^  up 
I  his  milk.  All  this  waste  can  be  avoided  by  owning  a 
tester  and  testing  your  own  xmlk* 

THE  ‘‘SWEEPSTAKE” 
BABCOCK  MILK  TESTER 

I  is  Bp«claUy  designed  for  prirato  use. 
I  Hade  la  2  and  4  bottle  lUei.  It  Is  quick , 
absolutely  accurate  and  easy  as  It  runs 
on  ball  bearings.  Ideal  for  testing Indt* 
vldualcowB  to  throw  out  the  herd  rob* 
bers,  or  for  testing  the  mixed  mess  of 
milk.  All  necessary  glaeiware  of  best 
quality  furnished  with  each  tester. 
Write  for  Special  Circulars  and  Prioet. 

I  CREAMERY  PK*C  MFC.  CO., 
Chicago,  Ilia.  ^ 


CREAM 

Separators 

have  been  sold  too  much  on  talk. 
We  sell  ours  on  trial.  Try  it  on 
your  own  farm.  The  An\erica.i\ 
will  pay  for  itself  even  though  you 
have  but  a  few  cows.  The  price 
is  remarkably  low.  The  machine 
is  a  money  maker.  Write  for 
separator  book.  Mailed  free, 

American  Separator  Co., 
Box  1066  B.inbridge,  N,  Y. 

H''an  Medal  at  harts  Extosition. 


EQUALS  CREAMERY BUTTER 

The  butter  from  cream 
extracted  with  the 

Superior  Cream  Extractor. 

(Doe.snotmlx  water  with  milk.) 

On  account  of  Its  purity  and  uniformity 
equals  the  product  of  any  creamery. 
This  Extractor  has  no  equal  at  any  price. 
Write  for  our  185  Premium  Offer.  It’s 
only  good  for  a  month  or  so. 

SUPEKIOK  FENCE  MACHINE  CO., 
183  Grand  River  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Silo  is  Known 

BY  THE 

Cattle  it  Keeps  ” 


Cattle  are  Known 

BY  THE 

Silage  They  Eat. 

SEND  FOR 
FREE  CATALOGS 
OF 

QREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS, 

Superior  Dair^  Qoode, 
Corn  Planters,  Oasoline 
Engines,  Ensilage 
UacMnery, 


STODDARD  MFC.  CO. 

RUTLAND,  VT. 


A  MNk  Cooler 

is  a  device  for  cooling  milk  quickly 
just  after  it  Is  taken  from  the  cow. 

?The  object  is  to  expose  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  it  to  the  air.  thus  cooling 


tit  and  driving  out  all  bud  odors 
-uiid  germB  which  spoil  milk  very 
quickly  and  reduce  Its  value. 

The  Perfection  Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator 

does  this  quicker  and  better  than  any  other. 

Send  for  prices  ahd  free  circulars. 

L.  R.  LEWIS.  Manfr..  Box  12.  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


CREAM  EXTRACTOR 

if 


FREE 


This  is  a  genuine 

offer  made  to  introduce  the  Peoples 
Cream  Extractor  in  every  neighbor¬ 
hood.  It  Is  the  best  and  simplest  in 
the  world.  We  ask  that  you  show  it  to 
your  neighbors  who  have  cows.  Send 
your  name  and  the  name  of  the  near¬ 
est  freight  office.  Address 

PEOPLES  SUPPLY  CO., 

Dept.  86.  Kau8a.s  City,  Mo. 


loudenUhay-sling 


IT  CLEANS  THE  HACK. 


Handles  any  kind  of  hay,  bound  grain,  straw,  corn 
fodder  or  other  forage.  Works  with  any  Hay  Carrier. 
The  largest  and  best  Une  of  Hay  Tools  for  either 
field  or  barn  u.se. 

The  originator  of  FLEXIBLE  BAKN  BOOK 
ll.VXGEKS,  and  have  the  Best  on  Earth. 

A  full  line  of  Hardware  Specialties.  SAVE  MONEY 
by  writing  for  catalogue.  Address 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO., 

Dept.  J.  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


#.'iiCET  A  GOOD 

-  - - 


WIND  MILl^ 


Don't  buy  a  poor  wind  mill.  Don’t 
pay  a  double  price.  Send  direct  to 
our  factory  for  catalogue  of  the 

Freemativ 
Steel  Wind  Mills 

and  four  post  angle  steel  towers.  A 
complete  line  of  pumping  and  power 
mills  of  the  highest  grade  at  extreme¬ 
ly  low  prices.  We  can  save  you 
money  on  a  ^ood  article. 

S.  Freeman  ^  Sons  Mfg.  Co., 
102  Hamilton  SL,  Racine.  Wis. 

A  complete  line  of  Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutters, 
Corn  Shellers,  Wood  Saws,  etc.,  at  low  prices. 


SILOS 


FROM  PUGET  SOUND  TO  YOUR  FARM.  We  shall  ship  to  roar 

Staves  One  Piece  the  Depth  of  Silo.  or"i’„n“pi*e‘^hio‘h 

owing  to  length  must  be  handled  in  oar  loads-giving  to  people  contemplating 
the  ereetioD  of  oTSIla  In  1 90,  the  benefit  of  through  oar  'oad  freight  ratee 
in  a  delivered  price  on  fitle  oomplete.*  Write  aa,  giving  eiie  beat  adapted  to  roar  wante,  and  have  booklet. 
*‘aUoeaB4ail«ce,'*iBailodroa,  Itahowahowto baU4,howte&ll.  WlLLlAMaUFO. 
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the  Company  sees  fit  to  carry  It.  Needless  to  say  The 
R.  N.-Y.  is  ready  for  them  whenever  they  see  fit  to 
begin.  The  report  that  they  have  won  the  suit  when 
they  have  not  even  tried  it  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  bluff 
which  their  agents  have  tried  to  work  off  on  the 
farmers.  No  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  be  deceived 
by  any  such  talk.  The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  is  an  important  one,  and  we  shall  give  a  full 
synopsis  of  it. 


SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  J2.04, 
etiual  to  88.  6cl.,  or  marks,  or  Vi'A  francs. 


“A  SaUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  la 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  lo.ss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
In  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exnosed  We  protect  sub.scribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
Sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  S  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  Ume  of  the  trans¬ 
action  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
la  for,  should  appear  In  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 

erder,  personal  check  or  bank  draft _ 

the  rural  NEW-YORKER. 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  14,  1903. 


New  Jersey  farmers  may  well  use  a  few  postage 
stamps  for  the  benefit  of  their  agricultural  college. 
As  explained  two  weeks  ago,  the  State  justly  owes 
the  college  a  sum  of  money,  but  special  legislation  is 
needed  before  it  can  be  paid.  As  a  citizen  of  New 
Jersey  the  writer  has  written  to  his  Senator  and 
Assemblymen  asking  them  to  help  this  legislation 
through.  Kvery  farmer  in  the  State  may  well  do  the 
same.  Jerseynien  believe  in  justice! 

We  observe  that  interested  parties  are  discussing  a 
new  name  for  what  is  called  “renovated  butter.  As 
is  well  known  this  butter  consists  of  strong  or  rancid 
stuff  which  is  melted  and  made  over  in  imitation  of  a 
first-class  article.  Some  tender-hearted  persons  are 
now  trying  to  have  the  name  changed  to  “refined” 
butter.  Several  years  ago  we  suggested  “deviled” 
butter  as  the  most  appropriate  name  for  this  stuff. 
We  are  of  the  same  opinion  still.  Why  are  people  so 
desperately  afraid  of  hurting  the  tough  feelings  of  a 
rogue  or  one  of  his  imps? 

CoNORESs  has  adjourned  without  giving  us  the  need¬ 
ed  parcels  jiost.  We  must  continue  to  patronize  the 
express  companies,  pay  high  rates  of  postage  or  go 
without!  It  is  not  all  over  yet.  Fifty  express  mag¬ 
nates  may  think  they  are  larger  than  50,000.000  com¬ 
mon  people,  but  it’s  only  because  the  50,000,000  let 
them  think  so.  Wait!  When  that  parcels  post  does 
come  it  will  bring  other  common  rights  along  with  it. 
That  is  what  the  monopolists  will  get  by  trying  to 
hold  it  back. 

* 

SiioRTLV  after  the  recent  election  in  Vermont  we 
Interviewed  leading  members  of  the  Grange  regarding 
the  position  of  farmers  on  the  temperance  question. 
It  seems' clear  that  in  the  section  east  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  a  vast  majority  of  the  farmers  opposed  any 
license  plan.  West  of  the  mountains  the  sentiment 
was  more  divided,  and  some  Granges  report  a  ma¬ 
jority  against  prohibition  for  the  reason  that  the  old 
law  was  constantly  violated.  We  are  not  now  ex¬ 
pressing  any  opinion  regarding  the  matter,  but  simply 
stating  the  facts.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  reputable 
farmers  of  the  State  either  voted  against  the  new 
license  law  or  voted  for  it  in  order  to  give  it  a  tiial. 
It  is  quite  reasonable  to  conclude  that  if  this  law  is 
not  properly  enforced  the  result  will  be  a  stronger 
prohibitory  law  than  ever,  or  a  trial  of  the  State  dis¬ 
pensary  plan  now  a  law  in  South  Carolina. 

* 

The  American  Farm  Company  is  still  working 
through  its  agents  in  New  York  State.  These  agents 
are  reported  as  saying  that  the  Company  has  secured 
a  verdict  of  $50,000  afiainst  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  defama¬ 
tion  of  character!  The  facts  are  that  this  Company 
has  been  beaten  out  of  its  boots  in  every  stage  of  the 
suit  against  us.  They  fought  the  demand  for  a  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  trial  to  New  York  County.  They  were 
beaten.  They  then  tried  to  have  cut  out  of  our  an¬ 
swer  to  their  charges  all  reference  to  the  business 
dealings  of  J.  W.  Woodruff,  who  appears  to  be  about 
all  there  is  to  the  Company.  Readers  will  remember 
that  in  our  reply  we  made  statements  about  the  busi¬ 
ness  history  of  Mr.  Woodruff  which  we  claimed  had 
a  direct  bearing  upon  the  present  case.  The  lawyer 
for  the  Company  tried  to  have  all  this  thrown  out, 
but  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  has  refused  to 
(1(»  so.  iimi  Woodruff’s  record  must  go  to  the  jury— if 


A  SWINDLER  in  Oklahoma  has  been  trying  to  work 
a  particularly  brazen  fraud  on  farmers  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Otter  Creek  irrigation  ditch.  He  induces  them 
to  sign  a  contract  committing  them  to  pay  him  $200 
three  days  after  the  water  is  turned  into  the  irriga¬ 
tion  ditch,  and  interest  from  maturity  at  10  per  cent 
a  year,  as  well  as  an  additional  10  per  cent  as  collec¬ 
tion  fee  if  the  money  is  not  promptly  paid.  The  con¬ 
tract  also  provides  that  farmers  whose  land  Is  not 
susceptible  of  irrigation  from  the  proposed  irrigation 
plant  shall  pay  the  holder  of  the  notes  $1.25  an  acre 
in  lieu  of  the  $200.  This  contract  is  an  absolute  steal; 
the  National  Government  is  doing  all  the  work  on 
this  irrigation  canal,  and  the  Interior  Department  at 
Washington  has  warned  farmers  to  pay  nothing  on 
such  contracts. 

Several  "get-rich-quick”  concerns,  counting  their 
victims  by  thousands,  have  been  exposed  in  New  York 
during  the  past  few  weeks.  They  offered  returns  of 
from  60  to  300  per  cent  on  money  “invested”  by  them, 
and  regiments  of  dupes  responded,  although  the  Wall 
Street  normal  return  from  safe  investments  is  four 
to  five  per  cent.  The  victims  of  these  schemers  are 
not  by  any  means  confined  to  the  credulous  rural 
class;  many  professional  and  business  men,  who  sure¬ 
ly  know  better,  bite  at  the  gilded  bait.  The  gambling 
mania  will  never  be  cured  by  good  advice,  but  to  those 
who  are  honestly  practicing  thrift  in  the  hope  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  future  needs  we  oen  recommend  two  abso¬ 
lutely  safe  rules:  Don’t  trust  your  money  to  strang¬ 
ers  without  security.  Don’t  invest  it  to  earn  more 
than  four  or  five  per  cent.  Still  another  useful  sug¬ 
gestion  was  received  by  a  man  who  saw  an  advertise¬ 
ment  which  offered,  for  the  sum  of  50  cents,  to  teli 
anyone  how  to  get  inch.  He  sent  his  50  cents,  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  card  bearing  this  inscription:  “Work  like  a 
heaver,  and  don’t  spend  any  more  money  on  fake  ad¬ 
vertisements.” 

The  annual  contest  between  the  owners  of  canning 
factories  and  farmers  who  grow  produce  for  them  is 
sharper  than  ever  this  year.  Contracts  are  being 
signed  slowly  if  at  all.  For  the  past  few  years  prices 
for  canned  goods  have  ranged  high.  Various  reasons 
are  given  for  this,  but  it  seems  agreed  that  the  can- 
ners  have  made  considerable  money  while  prices  to 
farmers  have  not  advanced  in  proportion  to  the  ad¬ 
vance  in  canned  goods.  Thus  the  farmers  feel  that 
they  should  receive  a  fairer  share  of  the  proceeds. 
They  seem  to  have  become  satisfied  that  as  individ¬ 
uals  they  have  no  possible  chance  to  bring  about  an 
improvement.  Therefore  they  have  begun  to  organ¬ 
ize.  There  are  many  canning  factories  in  and  around 
Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  Differences  between  them  and  the 
farmers  have  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Farmers’ 
Produce  Association.  The  object  is  stated  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  section  of  the  by-laws: 

The  object  of  this  corporation  shall  be  to  promote  the 
Interests  of  farmers  and  fann  owners,  to  secure  by  all 
lawful  means  just  and  commensurate  prices  for  farm 
produce,  to  procure  uniformity  of  price  for  farm  produce, 
to  arrange  and  maintain  the  uniformity  of  usages,  cus¬ 
toms  and  contracts  relating  to  produce  and  marketing 
thereof. 

This  Association  is  going  about  its  business  in  what 
seems  to  us  an  honorable  and  legitimate  manner.  It 
has  drawn  up  a  scheduie  of  prices  at  which  members 
can  afford  to  grow  canning  crops.  The  canners  may 
consider  this  presumptuous,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
who  has  the  better  right  to  say  what  his  goods  are 
worth— the  producer  or  the  buyer?  The  buyer  usuaiiy 
has  the  advantage,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  the  pro¬ 
ducer  should  be  forever  bound  to  take  what  is  offered 
him.  Conditions  in  that  section  are  pecuiiar.  While 
the  soil  is  well  suited  to  the  growing  of  canning 
crops  it  is  also  a  good  dairy  section.  In  fact,  most  of 
the  farmers  seem  to  be  dairymen.  They  are  not 
obliged  to  grow  the  canning  crops,  as  farmers  in  some 
sections  are.  The  average  of  a  series  of  years  shows 
that  the  prices  offered  by  the  canners  leave  little  if 
any  margin  of  profit.  Most  farmers  would  be  just  as 
well  off  if  they  were  to  grow  hard  corn  and  other 
grains  for  stock  feed  and  thus  avoid  the  heavy  ex¬ 
pense  lor  western  grain!  While  the  chief  difference 
between  grower  and  canner  is  over  the  contract  price, 
there  are  other  things  to  be  considered.  Peas  are 
hauled  to  some  canneries  in  bulk,  weighed  and 
thrashed  out— the  price  being  paid  for  shelled  peas. 
It  is  chiimed  that  the  machines  do  not  alwaj^s  thrash 


cleanly— for  in  the  silage  made  from  the  vines  many 
peas  are  found.  It  is  also  said  that  workmen  are 
careless  about  weighing,  and  sometimes  mix  up  dif¬ 
ferent  lots  of  vines.  The  Association  members  believe 
that  they  should  have  a  representative  at  the  factory 
to  look  out  for  the  interests  of  their  members.  From 
all  that  we  can  learn  members  of  this  organization 
are  disposed  to  be  fair  and  conservative.  They  have 
a  perfect  right  to  “get  together”  in  defense  of  what 
they  consider  to  be  their  best  interests,  and  if  they 
will  be  dignified  and  firm  they  will  in  the  end  better 
their  conditions. 

The  chief  thing  to  look  up  in  buying  a  fertilizer  is 
to  be  sure  of  the  source  of  its  nitrogen.  The  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  are  important,  but  if  we  are 
guaranteed  a  certain  amount  we  can  be  quite  sure 
where  it  comes  from.  Not  so  with  the  nitrogen. 
There  are  a  dozen  different  forms  in  which  nitrogen 
is  supplied  and  they  vary  greatly  in  value.  The  buyer 
has  a  right  to  know  whether  he  is  buying  nitrate  of 
soda,  blood,  tankage  or  fish  scrap,  when  he  pays  for 
a  mixed  fertilizer.  As  a  rule,  the  nitrogen  in  low- 
grade  mixtures  is  of  the  poorest  quality,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  best  reasons  why  such  mixtures  are  the 
most  expensive.  Few  men  will  go  into  a  strange 
restaurant  and  deliberately  order  a  plate  of  hash!  The 
reason  is  that  they  do  not  know  where  the  meat  comes 
from.  They  eat  it  at  home  because  they  do  know  the 
“source  of  the  meat  supply.”  To  buy  a  low-grade 
fertilizer  without  knowing  where  the  nitrogen  conies 
from  is  worse  than  buying  the  “foreign”  hash.  Who 
would  pay  as  much  for  the  nitrogen  in  a  pile  of  ma¬ 
nure  that  had  been  leached  all  Winter  as  for  that  in 
a  sheltered  pile?  Yet  the  nitrogen  in  the  low-grade 
fertilizer  may  be  no  better  than  that  in  the  leached 
pile.  Make  the  dealer  guarantee  his  nitrogen! 

* 

La.st  week  we  referred  to  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  Yates  Co.  (N.  Y.)  Farmers’  Club  60  years  ago. 
This  stout  old  club  still  lives — hale  and  hearty,  watch¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  the  farmer.  It  is  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  to  learn  that  the  club  has  endorsed 
the  plan  for  building  up  the  Agricultui’al  College. 
The  members  will  go  right  straight  to  the  Governor 
and  the  Legislature  with  their  postage  stamps.  This 
strong  and  vigorous  club  has  a  long  memory.  It  has 
seen  more  than  half  a  century  of  New  York  agricul- 
tui'e.  Its  members  know  that  now,  more  than  ever 
before,  does  the  farmer  need  the  help  which  science 
alone  can  bring  to  him.  It  has  taken  us  a  good  while 
to  understand  that  the  classical  or  so-called 
“academic”  college  course  is  not  what  we  need  to 
bring  out  the  best  that  is  in  our  farms  and  homes. 
We  need  and  we  will  have  an  ayricultural  college - 
one  with  the  biggest  sort  of  an  A;  one  dominated  by 
the  farmers  themselves  and  in  touch  with  the  poorest 
farm  in  the  State.  This  is  not  a  work  for  next  year 
or  the  next  century  but  for  io-day.  Do  not  dream 
about  it,  but  get  at  it  at  once.  A  letter  to  Gov.  Odell 
and  to  your  Albany  Representatives  is  worth  more 
now  than  ever  before  because  the  “right”  time  has 
come.  Lick  a  stamp  for  the  ediuxttion  of  the  farmert 

« 

BREVITIES. 

One-year-old  strawberry  plants  and  hens  for  business 
Read  the  discussion  of  strawberry  varieties— page  191. 

Caustic  potasli  in  the  lime  and  suliihur  wash  will  cause 
stick. 

If  you  want  a  big  crop  of  strawberries  don’t  try  to  sell 
plants. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  milk  that  will  keep  the  Htlle 
calf  thriving. 

Who  should  hold  the  tiller  of  the  ship  of  state?  The 
tiller  of  the  soil! 

What  is  a  farmer’s  club  for  except  to  raise  Cain  with 
the  enemies  of  the  farm? 

Has  anyone  sold  shredded  fodder  in  bales?  There  is 
some  demand  for  it,  but  the  bales  seem  to  heat  badly. 

Reports  of  the  use  of  lime-sulphur  wash  are  coining 
in.  Read  what  Mr.  Pease  says  on  first  page.  We  have 
strong  faith  in  this  treatment. 

Corrosive  sublimate  is  a  deadly  poison.  If  you  soalc 
seed  potatoes  in  a  solution  of  it  you  can  keep  them,  but 
do  not  let  the  stock  get  at  them. 

Impatient  people  sometimes  say  of  a  hard,  matter-of- 
fact  farmer  that  he  has  no  sentiment  or  real  love  of  the 
farm.  That  is  where  they  make  a  mistake.  The  love  is 
there,  but  has  never  been  developed. 

It  is  proposed  to  organize  a  course  in  ceramics  at  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  College.  This  is  the  art  of 
making  useful  things  out  of  baked  clay,  such  as  potterj 
or  bricks.  In  1900  New  Jersey  produced  $11,000,000  worth 
of  such  products.  Man  is  also  a  clay  product— valuable 
to  society  as  he  is  “well  baked.”  By  all  means  let  us 
have  the  hew  cour.se! 

We  wouldn’t  be  human  if  we  did  not  think  this  Jersey- 
man  is  doing  a  great  work:  “I  dropped  in  10  cents  for  a 
good  man’s  subscription  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  the  other  da>. 
He  wanted  to  pay  me,  but  1  told  him  to  pass  it  along 
and  drop  in  a  dime  for  his  friend  and  order  the  next 
nian'to  pass  it  along  and  so  on,  an  endless  chain  for  ttie 
rarniers’  busine.ss  paper.” 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Send  for  latest  pamphlets  (1901),  entitled 

Strawberries,  Strawberry  Plants,  Small  Fruits,  Asparagus,  Cabbages,  Potatoes 

and  General  Truck  Crops  for  Market. 

'I’he  thinnest,  lightest  poor  soils  bro\ight  up  into  good  condition  with  large  profits  from  the  start.  Ex])erience  in  sotne  cases 
of  25  years  and  over.  Some  Extracts  from  “Fertilizer  Farming  Up  to  Date,”  ‘  Rural  New-Yorker,”  etc., 

by  H.  W.  Collingwood,  Editor  of  “The  Rural  New-Yorker”. 

Two  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  growers  of  asparagus,  potatoes,  cabbages,  over  lOO  acres  each,  also  of  strawberries,  one 
over  100  acres,  another  over  200  acres,  1002,  also  orange  groves,  over  300  acres.  Growers  of  truck  of  all  kinds,  cauliflowers, 
cucumbers,  beans,  green,  egg  plants,  as  specialties,  have  used  the  Mapes  Manures  almost  exclusively  for  some  twenty  years,  and  their 
purchase  for  this  year  larger  than  ever  before. 

Send  for  latest  pamphlet,  1903,  entitled 

Fertilizer  Farming  Up  to  Date. 

(CHEMICALS  AND  CLOVER,  Third  Series) 

The  Poorest,  Light,  Sandy  Soils  Brought  Up  to  High  Fertility  with  PROFIT  FROM  THE  START. 

A  review  of  practical  experience  covering  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  on  varied  soils  (from  almost  pure  sand  to  medium  heavy  h»ani) 
without  stable  manure  (only  the  Mapes  Complete  Manures  used),  with  profit  from  the  start,  and  the  lands  found  to  be  steadily  imiiroving 
in  fertility  and  yielding  increased  profits.  These  farmers  and  special  crop  growers  are  among  the  most  successful  in  the  country. 

“  FERTILIZER  FARMING,”  bv  H.  W.  Collingwood,  editor  of  the  “  Rural  New  Yorker.”  An  account  of  visits  to  farms  of  successful 
truckers,  growers 'of  cabbages,  cauliflower,  potatoes,  etc  ,  on  Long  Island.  This  pamphlet  has  received  the  highest  praise  of  the  leading 

agricultural  journals.  It  is  thoroughly  practical.  .  ^  i  •  i-  ,  ,  , 

Dr.  F.  M.  Hexamer,  editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  wrote  of  “  Fertilizer  Farming”  in  1894  :  “  The  reading  of  this  little  book 
is  as  fascinating  as  a  first-class  novel,  and  yet  tliere  is  not  a  particle  of  fiction  or  theorizing  about  it.  It  is  simply  a  clear  statement  of 
solid  facts  Anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  visit  the  farming  districts  of  Long  Island,  and  will  stop  at  the  most  thrifty  looking 
farms,  will  find  hundreds  of  farmers  who  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  tliey  owe  their  good  crops  and  success  mainly  to  the  use  of  Mapes 
Fertilizers,  and  that  they  would  never  think  of  attempting  to  farm  without  them.” 


Increase  Yield  from  only  400  lbs-  per 
acre  Potato  Fertilizer. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Van  Exton,  Xenia,  Ohio,  reports — “  Season  19U2  used 
the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  on  four  acres  of  potatoes,  planting  three 
varieties.”  Yield  in  bushels  computed  per  acre  : 

Variety  No.  1.  Variety  Nf).  2.  Variety  No.  .'S. 


Mapes  Potato,  400  lbs .  100.50  .-US.  10  105.00 

No  Fertilizer .  lOO.t'O  14^.05  07..50 

Increase  in  bushels .  0.3. .10  70.00  07.50 


This  gives  a  total  increase  (on  three  acres)  of  2()6>4  bushels,  or 
an  average  of  88)4  bushels  per  acre  My  total  planting  was  four 
acres  and  say  increased  yield  was  easily  upward  350  bushels.  Cost 
of  fertilizer  with  freight,  $24  50.  Potatoes  at  digging  season  were 
worth  40c.  now  GOc.  Have  sold  but  few  so  that  with  no  future 
losses  I  estimate  a  large  profit. 

Apple  Orchards.  • 

A  grower  writes:  “We  have  GOO  trees  on  the  farm  in  New 
Baltimore,  N.  Y.  But  three  tons  of  the  ‘  Mapes  Com[)lete  Manure, 

1(1  per  cent.  Potash,’  were  used  on  only  about  one-half  of  the  trees. 
I'he  1,G00  barrels  of  apples  we  ]ucked  were  nearly  all  from  the 
trees  that  we  fertilized  ;  the  other  trees  had  only  a  few  apples  on 
them  We  spread  the  fertilizer  in  a  circle  of  about  20  feet,  using  20 
])ounds  per  tree.” 

ALL  PA  Mi’ll  LETS 


POTATO  YIELDS,  SEASON  1902. 

See  pamphlets  for  further  details. 

18  acres  Potatoes  yield  2,200  barrels,  eiiual  to  305  bushels  per 
acre.  2)4  acres  Potatoes  yield  025  barrels,  equal  to  41 1  bushels  per 
acre.  Several  crops  350  to  over  400  bushels  per  acre  on  single  acres, 
usually  one  ton  Mapes  Potato  per  acre  (wheat,  Timothy,  clover  and 
corn  follow,  making  a  rotation  of  some  five  years).  The  fertilizer 
is  used  mainly  on  the  “money”  crop,  potatoes. 

The  grower  of  the  18  acre  piece  of  iiotatoes,  yield  .305  bushels 
per  acre,  used  of  the  Mapes  Manures  the  ])ast  season,  1902  : 


Mape.s  Potato  Manure . «()()  ton.s. 

Mapes  Cabbage  Manui’e . 100  ton.s. 

Mapes  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure  for  strawberries .  55  tons. 

Mapes  Vegetable  Manure  for  string  beans .  :b5  tons. 

Another  grower  used  the  past  season  : 

For  asparagus  (105  acres) . ;.’50  tons. 

F <n’  potatoes .  S7  tons. 

For  cabbage .  17  tons. 


Shipped,  1901,  of  cabbage,  from  seven  acres,  over  3,500  barrels 
with  1,000  barrels  left  uncut. 

MAILED  FREE  BY 


THEllMtPES  FORMULE  RND  PERUVIRN  CURNO  CO.,  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


AGRICULTURALSALT 

pays  for  itself  first  year,  llenefit 
lasts  for  several  seasons.  Write 
for  information  and  prices. 

THE  EMPIRE  STATE  SALT  CO., 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


TELL 


Your  Neighbors 

ABOUT  IT. 

Tell  them  that  we  are  selling 
n  ADD  UflDC  S2.40  per  100  Ibe. 
DHltllf  WYlllC..  THIS  MONTH. 

We  can  furnish  it  with  two  or  fourfwints:  barbs  three  or  six 
inches  apart.  We  sell  Woven  Wire  Fonco  atone-half  man¬ 
ufacturers' prices.  Write  for  delivered  prices.  Do  ltto*day. 

CASE  BROS.. COLCHESTER.  COHN, 


15  to  30c.  PER  ROD 


Is  a  long  prioe  for  a  fence  containing  soft  wires 
wrapped  arovi  11(1  the  horizontals.  Oiir  catalogue  will 
give  you  full  information  on  this  question. 

TUlfi  FKO.ST  WIKK  FKNCK  CO..  C’eve’and,  O. 


Two  Million  Tons  of 

BASIC  SLAG  FERTILIZER 

Sold  in  1902. 

Send  all  Orders  to 
400  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SlraigM  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Combined  with  Smke-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Uye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  It  again  in  perfect 
bundles. Can  be  changed 
in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oitt,  Wheat, 
Huckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  1 ‘ss  power 
than  anv  Thrasher  built.  Send  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  GBANT-FERUIS  COMPANY.  Troy,  N.  Y. 


THE  BOUNDS  WIRE  FENCE.  ] 


Bright, 

Active 

Agents 

Wanted 


Liberal 

Commission  and 

E.xclusive 

Territory 


PATKNT  APPLIKD  FOU 

CASH  PRIZES  TO  AGENTS  MAY  FIRST. 

IVt.  330'CT1>JIDJS,  JSoTitSa.  Ool-ta.333.T3-ULts»,  O. 


W  Depends  the  Growing.  ^ 

f  Both  depend  upon  tlie  drill.  'I'he  * 

Improved  Low-Down  Pennsylvania 
Force  Feed  Fertilizer  Grain  Drill 

.Sows  any  kind  of  grain  in  any  quantity  any  kind 
of  grass  seed  or  fertilizer  in  any  coiiditioii.  be¬ 
cause  it’s  force  feed  in  fact  as  well  as  name. 
Kasy  on  file  man— it’s  low  down,  l  asy  on 
1  tlie  liorses— it’s  liglit  draft,  .send  for  tree  i 
A  illustrated  catalogue  of  farm  implemems  i 
and  mat^hinery.  Jb 

8|L  a.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd.  jgg 

York,  Pa. 


1^  F once  Made  For  Duiym 

Woven  into  a  compact  unit  of  strong  horizontal  and  truss  wires,  (e.xtra  strong 
at  top  and  bottom),  it  resists  the  attack  of  every  farm  animal. 


HARTMAN 

Siockade  Fonoe 

is  made  of  best  <4ualily  galvanized  .steel 
wire.  All  long  wires,  no  loose  ends  to 
unwind,  meshing  does  not  slip  apart  or 
become  uneven,  fence  cannot  sag.  A 
fence  of  tine  appearance,  which  it  retains 
permanently,  of  great  strength  and  dur¬ 
ability.  Expands  iind  contracts  under 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  and  resomes 
original  position.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

CUYAHOGA  WIRE  &  FENCE  GO, 

Dept.  M,  Cuyahoga  Fallm,  Ohio. 


is  the  lightest,  strongest  and  most  practical  made. 
Fits  any  gateway.  Sold  direct  and  through  agents. 
Representative  wanted  In  each  County.  Kxcliislve 
territory.  Free  III.  cat.  and  method  of  during  business. 
U.  8. 8TEKI.  EXTENSION  GATE  CO.,  Bronson,  Mich. 


COII.El)  SPUINfi  Wllti:. 

Fencing  wire  sold  to  farmers  at  re¬ 
duced  wholesale  jirices.  VVliy  pay 
agents’  commission?  Catalogue  fn  e. 
describing  the  Best  Fenei-  on  Earth. 
15c.  to  30c.  per  rod.  C  I,  K  V  ELAN  1> 
FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


SENT  ON  TRIAL 

A  Fence  Machine  that  will  make  over  100 
Stylos  of  Fence  and  from  60  to  70  rods  a  day 

AT  ACTUAL  COST  OF  WIRE 

Horne-hlghf  Ball-strongr^  Pig  and  Chleken-tlght* 
Wire  at  Wholesale  Trices.  Catalogue  Free. 
Kltselman  Bros.  b.  Dil'i  Muncle,  Ind. 


The  People  Expect 

That  great  care  will  Ite  taken  In  the  mamitactiire  of 
every  foot  of  Page  Fence,  and  we  are  constantly  try 
ng  t(t  meet  their  e-xpeetatlons. 

lAGKWOVK.N  IVIBK  KFNCK fO.,  A DUI.AS , M ICH. 


CYCLONE  LAWN  FENCE. 


Our  catalog  with  sty  lesund  prices  wlM  Interest  buyers 
CYCLONE  FENCE  CO. 

liolly,  Mich.  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Waukegan,  IIL 
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f  Woman  and  Home 


From  Day  to  Day. 

WHAT’S  IN  A  NAME? 

An  apiary’s  where  they  keep 
The  bees  that  gather  honey; 

A  name  like  that  for  such  ai  place 
I  think  Is  rather  funny: 

An  apiary  ought  to  be 
A  place  for  monkeys,  seems  to  me. 

One  day  last  Summer  I  went  out 
To  visit  my  Aunt  Mary; 

She  lives  away  off  on  a  farm 
And  has  an  apiary— 

Perhaps  it  has  that  name  to  bear 
’Cause  only  monkeys  monkey  there. 

— S.  B.  Kiser  In  Chicago  Record-Herald. 

m 

A  NiCTCEX  griddle  is  a  new  improve¬ 
ment  In  kitchen  ware.  It  ha^  a  handle 
over  the  top  ana  costs  79  cents.  A  cheap 
little  convenience  which  every  cook 
ought  to  have  Is  an  egg  poacher.  It  is  a 
tin  plate,  with  rings  upon  it,  and  a 
handle  with  which  to  remove  it  from 
the  water.  After  the  eggs  are  cooked 
the  rings  are  raised  by  a  levfer  so  that 
they  can  slide  off  the  plate. 

• 

An  untidy  or  gaping  placket  is  a  fre¬ 
quent  sin  in  women’s  dress.  One  of  the 
greatest  defects  Is  wide  spacing  of  the 
fastenings.  The  result  is  that  when  the 
wearer  strains  her  placket  in  holding  up 
her  skirt  there  is  an  unsightly  opening. 
Whatever  form  of  fastening  is  used  it 
should  be  sewn  on  firmly;  if  there  are 
flat  pleats  that  should  he  held  straight 
neatly  placed  hooks  at  the  side  and  flat 
snap  fasteners  in  the  center  may  he 
necessary.  The  little  flat  bar  eyes  are 
usually  better  than  the  old  shape.  When 
putting  on  a  new  skirt  it  is  a  good  plan 
,not  only  to  reenforce  the  fastenings,  but 
also  to  study  the  best  plan  of  holding  up 
the  skirt  so  that  the  placket  will  not  be 
strained  open. 

• 

Our  Wisconsin  correspondent.  Aunt 
Rachel,  writes  as  follows  regarding  the 
coal  situation  in  her  locality; 

We  are  trying  to  rub  through  the  Winter 
with  soft  coal  and  wood,  and  I  suppose 
ought  to  be  thankful  to  have  plenty  of  that, 
but  it  is  hard  work  to  change  our  ways, 
when  there  seems  to  be  no  need  of  it.  I 
think  if  I  could  have  the  ear  of  our  Rep¬ 
resentatives  I  might  made  some  revolu¬ 
tionary  speeches.  It  is  going  to  be  a  ques¬ 
tion  to  be  decided  in  some  way  whether 
the  monopolists  own  the  Government  or 
not.  Two  dally  passenger  trains  have  been 
taken  off  the  railroad  that  runs  through 
this  place  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
fuel.  1  remember  hearing  my  father  say 
more  than  50  years  ago,  that  he  was  afraid 
the  people  would  find  themselves  in  the 
hands  of  the  corporations,  and  of  late  I 
think  how  far-seeing  he  was. 

No  doubt  many  other  housekeepers 
find  themselves  in  a  similar  situation 
this  Winter.  A  plentiful  supply  of  wood 
will  prove  itself  a  blessing  in  many  a 
rural  household. 

* 


An  earthen  bean  pot  is  a  very  useful 
vessel  for  stewing  dried  fruit.  The  fruit 
should  be  rinsed  and  soaked  as  for  ordi¬ 
nary  cooking,  then  put  with  the  water 
in  which  it  has  been  soaked  into  the 
oven,  and  cooked  for  two  or  three  hours. 
The  sugar  is  not  put  in  until  the  cook¬ 
ing  is  nearly  completed,  as  less  is  re¬ 
quired  in  this  case.  Prunes,  dried 
peaches,  plums,  apricots  or  apples  are 
very  nice  cooked  in  this  way,  and  the 
fruit  may  be  stewed  without  risk  of 
burning  or  boiling  over,  while  the 
housekeeper  is  busy  in  another  part  of 
the  house. 

We  hear  that  some  rural  housekeepers 
keep  green  peas  and  beans  by  a  very 
simple  process,  which  is  described  as  su¬ 
perior  to  canning.  They  shell  the  vege¬ 
tables,  boil  them  for  five  minutes,  then 
drain  the  water  off,  and  spread  them  out 
to  dry,  near  the  stove  or  in  the  sun. 
When  thoroughly  dry  they  are  put  in 
paper  bags  and  stored  in  a  dry  place. 
They  must  not  be  any  riper  than  for 
ordinary  cooking,  -and  when  prepared 
are  either  soaked  for  a  time  or  first  boil¬ 
ed  gently  in  unsalted  water  for  a  time, 
then  salted.  The  result  is  said  to  be  su¬ 
perior  to  canning.  Are  any  of  our 
friends  able  to  give  practical  experience 
with  this  process? 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  boy’s  coat  shown  is  made  with  a 
plain  back  and  fronts,  that  lap  one  over 
the  other  in  double-breasted  style,  and 
is  fitted  by  means  of  shoulder  and  under¬ 
arm  seams,  the  latter  being  left  open  for 
a  few  inches  from  the  lower  edge.  The 
sleeves  are  in  two  pieces  with  roll-over 
flare  cuffs  and  a  roll-over  collar  finishes 
the  neck.  The  belt  is  finished  with  a 


harness  buckle  and  can  be  made  of  the 
material  or  of  contrasting  cloth  in  place 
of  the  leather  when  preferred.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  (four  years)  is  3%  yards  27 
inches  wide,  2^4  yards  44  inches  wide  or 
1%  yard  52  inches  wide.  The  pattern 


No.  4340  is  cut  in  sizes  for  boys  of  2,  4, 
6  and  8  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

The  tucked  skirt  as  figured  is  cut  in 
three  sections,  each  of  which  is  circular, 
the  yoke,  the  center  portion  and  the 
flounce.  The  tucks  are  laid  in  on  indi¬ 
cated  lines  and  serve  effectually  to  con-' 
ceal  the  seams.  The  back  is  plain,  in 


*  4315  Tucked  Skirt,  20  to  2G  waist. 


habit  style.  The  upper  edge  can  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  means  of  a  belt  or  cut  in  dip 
outline  and  underfaced  or  bound;  the 
closing  is  made  invisibly  at  the  center 
back.  The  quantity  of  material  required 
for  the  medium  size  is  12  yards  21  Inches 
wide,  or  6%  yards  44  inches  wide.  The 
pattern  No.  4315  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  20, 
22,  24  and  26-inch  waist  measure;  price 
10  cents. 


With  the  Procession. 

If  I  had  but  two  loaves  of  bread,  I 
would  sell  one  and  buy  hyacinths,  for 
they  would  feed  my  soul. — The  Koran. 

I  FIND  the  great  thing  in  this  world 
is  not  so  much  where  we  stand  as  in 
what  direction  we  are  moving. — O.  W. 
Holmes. 

A  HEARTY  laugh  is  the  mind’s  merry 
physician;  It  aids  digestion,  shakes  up 
the  system  and  is  as  good  a  tonic  to  the 
man  or  woman  as  the  poker  is  to  the 
fire. — Credit  Lost. 

You  no  doubt  "hear”  things  every  day 
that  are  not  true  and  repeat  them.  Try 
not  to  do  it.  It  is  surprising  how  many 
things  are  told  that  are  untrue  and 
cruel.  It  is  surprising  how  many  peo¬ 
ple  like  this  sort  of  talk.  Be  above  cir¬ 
culating  an  untrue  and  damaging  story 
about  anyone  to  oblige  some  mischiev¬ 
ous  gossip. — Atchison  Globe. 


Why  don't  you  get  a 
Horseshoe  Brand  W ringer  ? 

It  <wi[l  tighten  your  d^y  's  <work 
Every  wringer  is  warranted  from  one  to  five 
years.  The  rolls  are  made  of  Para  Rubber. 
They  wring  dry,  last  long,  and  will  not  break 
buttons.  t)ur  name  and  trade-mark  is  oa 
every  wringer  and  roll. 


The  American  Wringer  Co. 


99  CHAMBERS  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

We  manufacture  the  Wringers  that  wring 
the  Clothes  of  the  World 


Save  Your 
Kitchen  Grease 

Easy  and  quick  is  soap-making  with 

Banner  Lye 

With  one  can — 10  cents — you  can  make 
10  pounds  of  pure  hard  soap  or  20  gallons 
of  soft  soap  in  10  minutes. 

No  boiling,  no  large  kettles  required. 

Dissolve  a  can  of  Banner  Lye  in  35^  pints  of  cold 
water.  Melt  5}i  pints  of  clean  grease.  When  cool, 
pour  the  Banner  Lye  water  into  the  grease,  and  stir 
for  a  few  minutes. 

This  will  make  bet¬ 
ter  soap  than  you  can 
buy. 

Send  for  our  free 
hook, 

“Uses  of  Banner  Lye.” 

it  is  full  of  informa¬ 
tion  of  interest  and 
value  to  farmers, 
dairymen  and  house¬ 
keepers. 

Any  storekeeper  can 
sell  you  Banner  Lye. 
If  he  hasn’t  it  he  can 
get  it  quickly  of  his  wholesaler. 

The  Penn  Chemical  Works,  Philadelphia, U.S.  A. 

NEW  GIANT  SUNFLOWERS-iS-LM? 

14-lnch  flower,  10-foot  stem,  yield  1  quart,  single  or 
double,  pkg.,  6c.  Velvet  black  center,  16-33  flowers, 
yields  3  pints  seed,  pkg..  10c.  Northern  Tobacco  Seed, 
pkg.,  5c.  C.  WOLLMANN,  Roseton,  N.  Y. 


Cherry  Pectoral 

“The  best  cough  medicine  money 
can  buy  is  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral.  For 
the  coughs  of  children  nothing  could 
possibly  be  better.” 

Jacob  Shull,  Saratoga,  Ind. 


You  can  hardly  find  a  home  without  this  splendid  cough 
medicine.  Parents  know  what  it  does  for  children:  breaks 
up  a  cold  in  a  single  night,  wards  off  bronchitis,  prevents 
pneumonia.  Wise  physicians  advise  parents  to  keep  it  on 
hand;  wise  parents  follow  the  advice.  iudruggisfsV 


Funbiral  orations  are  often  mislead¬ 
ing,  even  when  not  actually  painful  to 
the  listeners.  A  good  man  needs  no 
eulogy;  a  faulty  one  is  scarcely  entitled 
to  it.  This  recalls  a  story  concerning  the 
first  funeral  sermon  of  a  young  minister 
who  wished  to  make  an  impression.  The 
woman  had  had  her  faults,  but  the  min¬ 
ister  forgot  them.  This  was  to  he  ex-  ^ 
pected,  but  he  extolled  her  so  highly  that 
the  poor  bereaved  husband,  sitting  there 
listening,  couldn’t  recognize  her  by  the 
description.  Finally,  in  a  glowing  per¬ 
oration,  he  pictured  the  archangels  and 
the  angels  and  all  the  hosts  of  the  re¬ 
deemed  joyously  forming  a  parade  to 
welcome  to  Heaven  this  “one  of  the 
very  best  of  all  women.”  The  husband 
could  stand  it  no  longer,  and,  leaping 
up.  Interrupted  him  with  beckoning 
hand,  gasping  out:  "No,  no.  Elder;  not 
quite  that!  She  was  only  ’bout  mid¬ 
dlin’.” 


Follow 
the 
Keystone 


..ID) 


When  you  buy  a  watch,  first  select  the  works  and 
then  tell  the  jeweler  you  want  a  Jas.  Boss  StifT- 
ened  Gold  Case.  To  protect  yourself  from  decep¬ 
tion  be  guided  by  the  Keystouo  trade-mark  which 
you  will  find  in  every 

14S.  BOSS 


Watch  Case 


Stiffened 
GOUB 

Better  than  an  all-gold  case  because  stronger; 
cheaper  because  no  gold  is  wasted.  The  Jas.  Boss 
Case  is  guaranteed  for  25  years.  Won’t  wear  thin. 
Send  for  book. 

The  Keystone  Watch  Case  Company,  Philadelphia. 


% 


No  Smoke  Honee.  Smoke  meat  with 
KRAUSERS.’  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  delicioos  flavor. 
Oheapertoleaner  than  old  way.  Send  for  oir- 
cnlar.  E.  Kranser  dc  Bro.,  Milton,  Pa. 


Remington 

Typewriter 

Simple?  Yes 
Sure  ?  Yes 
Swift?  Yes 
Strong?  Yes 

Remi  ngton 
Typewriter  Company 

327  Broadway,  New  York 
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Rex  Begonias. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  plants  that  are 
so  misunderstood  as  these.  We  hear  the 
strangest  things  about  them.  For  in¬ 
stance,  no  sun  must  ever  touch  them,  no 
water  must  ever  touch  them  or  it  will 
make  spots,  and  I  know  one  w'oman  who 
solemnly  declared  that  the  sun  would 
kill  a  Begonia,  and  if  you  ever  wanted 
to  wash  one  it  must  be  dried  in  the  sun. 
I  have  grown  Begonias  for  years  and 
have  had  remarkably  tine  looking 
plants.  I  find  that  one  can  do  almost 
anything  with  them.  They  will  grow  in 
shaded  places,  or  where  there  is  light 
but  little  sunshine,  and  they  will  do  well 
in  the  sunniest  situation.  I  see  Begonias 
owned  by  those  who  have  the  non¬ 
sprinkling  superstition;  they  are  miser¬ 
able,  sickly-looking  plants,  thickly  coat¬ 
ed  with  dust.  I  long  to  give  them  a  good 
bath.  In  my  opinion  there  are  no  plants 
that  love  cleanliness  more  than  any  of 
the  Begonias,  but  I  always  let  them  dry 
off  away  from  the  sun.  Last  Spring  I 
bought  a  very  handsome  light-complex- 
ioned  Rex  Begonia.  It  was  very  delicate 
and  dainty,  but  somehow  spots  came  on 
it.  I  thought  that  perhaps  here  was  a 
plant  that  could  not  stand  water,  so  I 
kept  it  away  from  the  leaves.  Through 
the  Winter  it  did  not  do  well;  plenty  of 
new  leaves  started,  but  they  were  un¬ 
dersized.  Toward  the  end  of  the  Win¬ 
ter  I  decided  that  something  must  be 
done,  so  I  cut  off  all  the  old  rusty 
leaves,  and  gave  the  plant  a  good  sprink¬ 
ling.  Every  two  or  three  days  I  sprink¬ 
led  it,  and  the  way  those  leaves  bright¬ 
ened  up  and  began  to  grow  was  surpris¬ 
ing.  One  thing  I  am  careful  about  be¬ 
sides  not  letting  the  sun  shine  on  the 
wet  leaves,  and  that  is  to  avoid  touch¬ 
ing  the  foliage  with  hands,  or  with  the 
leaves  of  other  plants.  Few  of  the  Rex 
Begonias  have  very  handsome  blossoms, 
so  it  is  better  to  nip  the  buds  as  soon  as 
they  appear;  all  the  vitality  of  the  plant 
will  then  go  to  foliage. 

When  a  leaf  becomes  faded  or  un¬ 
sightly  I  take  it  off  and  start  new  plants 
from  it.  I  cut  it  up  in  small  pieces,  try¬ 
ing  to  have  a  branch  or  fork  of  a  large 
vein  in  each  piece,  and  press  these  gent¬ 
ly  into  a  plate  of  sand.  Kept  wet  and  in 
a  warm  place  it  is  wonderful  how  many 
plants  will  start  from  fragments  of  a 
single  leaf.  They  should  be  allowed  to 
grow  for  some  time  in  the  sand,  and  then 
potted  in  light,  porous  soil. 

SUSAN  BROWN  ROBBINS. 


SuggestioMs  for  the  Breadmaker 

Apple  Dumplings. — Take  out  about  a 
pint  of  bread  dough  in  the  morning 
when  it  Is  ready  to  go  in  the  baking 
pans,  more  or  less  according  to  the  size 
of  the  family;  add  shortening  half  the 
size  of  an  egg,  mix  through  the  dough 
and  set  aside  until  an  hour  and  a  half 
before  dinner.  Then  cut  the  dough  into 
ar  many  pieces  as  there  are  persons  to 
serve  and  roll  out.  Pare  and  core  good, 
tart  apples,  set  one  on  each  sheet  of 
dough  putting  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar 
and  a  small  lump  of  butter  in  the  place 
of  the  core,  fold  the  dough  about  the 
apple,  pinching  it  tightly  together,  set 
them  in  a  deep  earthen  dish  and  let  rise 
half  an  hour;  then  sprinkle  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  sugar  over  them  and  pour 
on  one  cupful  of  cold  water  and  bake 
half  an  hour  in  a  hot  oven.  It  may  be 
well  to  cover  them  with  a  greased  paper 
to  keep  them  from  getting  too  brown  or 
crusty.  Eat  warm  with  cream  and 
sugar  or  any  sauce  preferred. — [Also  ex¬ 
cellent  steamed. — Eds.] 

Date  Bread. — When  molding  the  bread 
into  loaves  set  apart  one  loaf  and  mix 
into  it  a  tablespoonful  of  shortening  and 
a  cupful  of  stoned  and  cleansed  dates  cut 
in  small  pieces.  It  will  require  a  little 
longer  to  rise  than  that  without  the 
dates,  but  will  be  found  delicious  and 
nourishing.  It  will  also  take  a  little 
longer  to  bake. 

German  Coffee  Cake. — Take  enough 
dough  after  it  is  mixed  for  one  loaf  and 


add  one  egg,  shortening  half  the  size 
of  an  egg  and  one-half  cupful  of  sugar. 
Mix  thoroughly  through  the  dough  and 
add  flour  enough  to  roll  out  an  Inch 
thick;  let  rise  and  wet  the  top  of  it  with 
cold  water,  sprinkle  with  sugar  and  cin¬ 
namon,  and  bake.  To  be  cut  in  slices 
and  eaten  with  or  without  butter  for 
breakfast  with  coffee  and  put  up  for  the 
children’s  school  lunches  in  place  of  so 
much  rich  cake.  For  variety  roll  the 
dough  quite  thin  and  sprinkle  it  with 
currants  well  cleansed  and  dates  or  figs 
cut  in  small  bits;  then  roa  up  tightly 
and  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  into  slices 
one-half  inch  thick,  lay  in  greased  pans, 
let  rise  and  bake  in  moderate  heat.  Chil¬ 
dren  who  will  not  eat  plain  bread  and 
butter  for  their  school  lunches  will  be 
fond  of  these,  and  if  graham  or  whole 
wheat  flour  is  used  for  making  the  bread 
they  are  very  wholesome  and  more 
nourishing.  I  have  tried  all  these  breads 
and  know  them  to  be  good.  They  are 
used  quite  extensively  in  the  families  of 
many  of  my  German  neighbors  in  place 
of  rich  cake.  mbs.  h.  m.  c. 


The  Household  Congress. 

Eureka  Appue  Pudding. — Here  is  a 
recipe  for  an  apple  pudding  of  my  own 
make-up;  it  is  plain  and  delicious.  Put 
one  or  two  quarts  of  boiling  water  in 
stewpan,  add  cornmeal  to  make  a  thick 
gruel,  and  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Let  it 
boil  long  and  slowly.  While  cooking 
peel  and  slice  five  or  six  (more  or  less) 
good  cooking  apples;  add  to  gruel.  Let 
boil  tender,  add  sugar  and  boil  longer  as 
for  apple  sauce.  Turn  into  a  mold  and 
eat  hot  or  cold  with  cream  or  boiled 
milk.  This  can  be  improved  by  putting 
the  whites  of  eggs  beaten  stiff  into  pud¬ 
ding  before  taken  from  the  fire;  add  the 
yolks  to  the  boiled  milk  and  serve  with 
the  pudding.  As  apples  and  cornmeal 
are  plentiful  one  need  not  be  afraid  to 
go  over  the  measure.  It  is  nice  to  eat 
between  meals.  I  call  this  Eureka  apple 
pudding.  Try  this  and  report. 

Texas.  mrs.  cunane. 

Pretty  Rugs. — Among  the  many  ways 
of  making  rugs  there  are  none  so  neat 
and  easily  made  as  those  crocheted  with 
a  small  hook,  and  they  can  be  made  any 
size  and  almost  any  desired  shape.  One 
woman  crocheted  a  rug  large  enough  for 
the  center  of  the  room  by  beginning  at 
the  middle  and  going  round  inch  by  inch 
until  the  rug  was  14  feet  in  diameter 
and  circular  in  form.  After  the  balls  are 
prepared  it  makes  nice  pick-up  work  for 
idle  hours,  but  unless  the  balls  are  care¬ 
fully  prepared  the  work  will  be  hard  on 
the  hands.  The  pieces  should  be  cut  Into 
narrow  even  strips  as  for  carpet  rags, 
without  any  knots  or  seams;  then  they 
should  be  very  neatly  sewed  together 
and  crocheted  in  the  single  stitch  into 
rugs  of  the  desired  shape  and  size.  The 
strips  may  be  sewed  hit  or  miss,  and  the 
rugs  made  with  a  mixed  center  and  solid 
border,  or  with  a  solid  center  and  a  solid 
border  of  a  different  color.  The  solid 
rugs  seem  to  be  gaining  in  favor,  and  a 
lovely  one  recently  seen  was  made  with 
a  dark  red  center  with  a  solid  border  of 
black.  Faded  woolen  pieces  and  old  un¬ 
derwear  were  colored  a  rich  dark  red 
with  the  Diamond  dye  for  wool,  and 
there  is  no  better  way  to  utilize  worn- 
out  garments  than  to  wash  and  color 
them,  then  make  them  into  pretty  and 
serviceable  rugs.  To  my  mind  a  pretty 
substantial  homemade  rug  is  always  sig¬ 
nificant  of  thrift  and  good  management. 

A.  M.  TI. 

(  — — — — 

Vicarious  suffering  is  a  fact  of  life, 
and  cannot  be  expelled  from  life  until 
love  is  expelled.  We  cannot  care  greatly 
for  the  highest  Interests  of  another  with¬ 
out  bearing  his  Infirmities  and  taking 
on  his  sicknesses,  nay,  even  bowing  to 
the  burden  of  his  sins. — Hugh  Black. 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mr8.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Idy. 


When  the  sailors  heave  the  anchor, 
they  start  a  song,  to  the  music  of  which 
they  keep  time.  When  a  regknent 
marches  to  battle,  the  band  plays  mar¬ 
tial  airs  to  stimulate  and  strengthen 
them.  When  the  machinery  of  daily  oc¬ 
cupation  runs  smoothly  and  without 
friction,  the  wheels  must  be  well  oiled 
with  cheerfulness. — Dr.  Sutherland. 


SOLID  PACTS! 

ALL  WEARERS 

OF  THE  ORICINAL 


L 


OILED  CLOTHING 

(SLACK  00  YELLOW) 

SAY  IT  IS 

THE  BEST 

,„,t„IN  the  world 

and  say  it 
^  EMPHATICALLY ! 

.  A.  J  TOWBR  CO,  BOSTON.  MASS.. U.5.A. 

IDS  TOWER  CANADIAN  CO,  limited,  TORONTO,  CAN. 


SEEDS.  PLANTS,  ROSES, 

Bulbs,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 

The  best  by  49  years  test, 
1,000  acres,  40  in  hardy  roses. 
44  greenhouses  of  Palms, 
Ferns,  Ficus,  f4erau- 
liiiiis,  PTerblooming 
Roses  and  other  things 
too  numerous  to  mention, 
Seeds,  Plants,  Roses,  Etc., 
by  mail  postpaid,  safe  ar¬ 
rival  and  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Elegant  168  page 
catalogue  free,  send  for  it 
b  values  we  give  for  a  little  money; 
cheap  collections  of  Seeds,  Plants, 
Trees,  Etc.,  offered  which  will  interest  you. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 
Box  203*  PAINE8VILLE,  OHIO. 


CACTUS  DAHLIAS 

Phlox,  100  varieties.  Hardy 
lemums,  60  varieties. 


Pompon  Cbrysan 


Send  for  Cataloi 


NORTH  SHORE  PERN 


itaKigues 

ERIES, 


Beverly.Mass. 


our’crcD 

DAHLIAS 


20  Kinds  (my  selection)  l»l. 
Purchaser’s  selection  $1  dz.  &  uj 
500  kinds,  latest  and  best  Ca 
free.  H.F.  Bubt,  Taunton, Mat 


The  coffee  habit  is  quickly  over¬ 
come  by  those  who  let  Grain-O 
take  its  place.  If  properly  made 
it  tastes  like  the  best  of  coffee.  No 
grain  coffee  compares  with  it  in 
flavor  or  healthfulness. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocers  everywhere ;  15c.  and  26c.  per  package. 

Five  cents,  postpaid.  All 
kinds.  Carnations,  Geraniums, 
Gannas,  Dahlias.  Strong 
plants.  Catalogue  free. 

W.  U.  GIlAYjOakton,  Va. 


any 


Farmers’ 

Telephones 

are  not  untried  nuvolUea. 
Thousanda  now  use  them 
dally.  For  this  purpose  there 
is  DO  Instrument  better  than 

Our  St^Livdard  No.  2, 

which  Is  shown  In  thecut.  This  Is 
no  trust  nor  monopoly  phono.  No 
rents,  no  royalties.  All  your 
own.  Simple,  perfect  In  calling, 
sending  and  receiving.  Kqual  to 
phone  made.  We  furnish 
switchboards  and  all  access- 
ones.  Does  it  interest 
you!  Write  for  our 
catalogue.  Sent  free. 

THE  U.  S.  ELECTRIC  MEO.  CO., 
800  Rim  St..  Bntler.  Pa. 


50c  SEED 


due  bili, 

FREE 

your  name  an(r 
aanress  on  a  postal  and  we  will  mail  you  FRFP 

Seed  Cat.Kntaining 
o'*  5  “So*®"**  "orlh  of  Flower  or 

g*  table  Seeds  F  RbK.  Your  selection  to  introduca 

The  Best  Northern  Grown  Seeds 

Seed*G*i^^n/°’'<;"'H  S'®"*''’  Saginaw  Valley  ' 

eedGardens.  Seed  Potatoes.  Vegetable,!  lower, 

I  Field  Seeds  and  Plants.  ‘ 

100,000  PACKAGES  SEEDS  PKEE 
on  above  plan.  Write  quick.  Send  name* 
neighbors  who  buy  seeds.  $10001^^ for 
V  best  list.  See  the  catalogue.  ^ 
^Harry  N.  Hammond  Seed  To.,  ltd 
^  Hoi  4  ;>,  Bay  fUy,  ffllch. 


NATIVE  EVERGREENS-rrA^;'e^,’c?„' 

Spruce,  6  to  12  in.,  U  per  1,000  ;  5,000  for  $15;  White 
Pine  and  Hemlock,  $5  per  1,000  ;  5,000  for  $W.  Also 
Transplanted  Evergreens.  Write  for  Price  List. 
MRS.  JAMES  A.  ROOT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLI 

Our  Motto :  Quality  BTrst.  We  have, 
however,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  supply 
all  demands.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

ARTHUR  CO  WEE, 

“ Meadowvale  Farm.”  Berlin,  N.  T. 

United  States  Grower  and  Representative 
of  GROFF’S  HYBRIDS. 


BIG  WAGES 


TO  MEN 

and 

M  m  .1  WOMEN 

Mr.  Tassell  made  $1,500  the  first  live  months. 
I  Mr.  Wise,  of  S.D.,  $12.  Ist  day.  Mr.  Clay, 
of  Vt.,  $9  first  day.  Mr.  Doerge,  of  Me., 
$10  one  afternoon.  Mr.  Elliott,  of  Pa., 
I  $17  first  two  days.  Mrs.  Howard,  of  la.. 
$59.50  in  one  week.  Hundreds  of  others 
making  big  money  selling  and  appoint¬ 
ing  agents  for  Qaaker  Vapor  Bath 
Cablneta.  Prices  reduced.  Let  us  start 
I  you.  We  furnish  everything.  Anyone 
willing  to  work  can  make  $20  to  MO  a 
Greatest  money-maker  known.  Just 
what  everybody  needs.  Wonderfni  Seller, 
We’re  old  firm.  Capital  $100,000.00.  Write  for 
New  Plan.  Terma,  Etc.,  FREE.  Address. 
WORLD  M’F’G  CO.,  621  World  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


week  easy. 


IF  YOU  ONLY  nNEW 


how  much  money  you  can  save  and  how  much  better  stove  or  range  you  can  get, 
^u’d  send  to-day  for  full  particulars  about  the 

KALAMAZOO  steel  StoviBS  &  Ranges 

Sold  direct  from  our  factory  on  360  Dacys  Approva.1  Test,  backed  by  a 
$20,000  bank  bond.  We  guarantee  perfect  satisfaction  or  ask  no  pay. 

We  pay  the  freight.  Ask  for  catalogue  No.  li  t 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY,  MPRS.,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 

A//  our  Cook  Stoves  and  Rant'es  have  talent  oven  thermometers. 


DIETZ 


Cold  Blast 


Blizzard  Lanterns 

don’t  grime,  smoke  or  flicker.  The  cold  blast 
principle— burning  the  pure,  cold  air— makes 
them  yield  the  largest,  whitest,  steadiest  light 
of  any  lantern  made. 

Perfection  for  Convenience. 
Absolute  in  Safety. 

They  bum  19  hours  on  one  filling.  You  need  never  remove 
the  globe  to  light,  trim  or  extinguish.  Convenient  side  lever 
raises,  lowers  and  locks  to  burner  when  in  use.  See  that  your 
dealer  shows  you  a  DIETZ  when  you  go  to  buy.  The  name  onevery 
one.  It  It’s  not  there  have  him  send  for  one  or  write  to  us  your¬ 
self.  We  will  send  you  our  illustrated  lantern  catalogif  you  ask  f  orlt. 

R.  E.  Dietz  Company,  87  Laight  St.,  New  York. 

Established  Jti40. 


f 

Irrigated  Lands 
In  Wyoming 

The  Big  Horn 
Basin  Country 


Suppose  you  could  get  a  farm  of  your  own 
in  a  country  where  the  soil  is  very  rich  and 
easy  to  work,  where  the  climate  is  perfect  and 
free  from  malaria,  and  where  the  biggest  kind 
of  crops  can  be  raised  year  after  year  whether 
it  rains  or  not,  would  you  be  interested? 
We  have  a  folder  about  the  Big  Horn  Basin 
of  Wyoming,  which  tells  all  about  that  won¬ 
derful  country  and  the  great  opportunities 
there  for  making  money.  Send  lor  a  copy. 
No  charge. 


P.  S.  EUSTIS,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager  C.  B.  &  Q.  Ry.  Co.,  209  Adams 

670 


St.,  Chicago. 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK'S  QUOTATIONS. 


WHOLKHALK  I’KICK!?. 

New  York,  March  5.  1003. 

GRAIN.— Wheat,  No.  1.  hard.  Manitoba, 
No.  2,  red.  N.  Y..  80'/i.  Corn,  No.  2. 
yellow,  57.  Oats,  No.  2,  43%. 

BLOA NS. —Marrow,  choice,  bu,  $2.70@2.12%; 
common  to  good.  $2^i;2.63;  medium,  choice. 
?2.:{0;  i)ea,  choice,  %2.3(4^®2.32%-,  medium  and 
pea,  common  to  pood,  $2@2.25;  red  kidney, 
choice,  lf2:  common  to  pood,  ?2.50fa)2.95; 
while  kidney,  choice,  $2.70@2.75:  black 
tuillc  soup,  choice,  ?2.60('ff;2.65:  yellow  eye, 
choice.  $2.6r)^/)2.70;  lama,  California,  J3. 

h'lOIOI).— Sprinp  bran,  $2]..50(h;22;  City  feed, 
J2l.75!i’/22;  linseed  meal,  $27.50. 

IJAY  AND  STRAW.— Hay.  No.  1.  95^1; 
No.  2.  S.5fd;90:  No.  3,  72’/^(g;75:  clover,  mixed, 
7()rf;i77M;:  clover,  57'^@60.  Straw,  long  rye, 
75(f/S5. 

MIRK.— New  York  Exchange  price  $1.71 
per  tO-quart  call. 

B I  rr'l’ 10  R.— Creamery,  exira.s,  lb.  27; 
firsts.  2\('(t,2{\;  seconds,  21(r/)23;  lower  grade.s, 
lKu20:  held,  extras,  21@22;  firsts,  19@20; 
Ollier  grade.s,  17@I8.  State  dairy,  tubs,  fey. 
23Ci24:  other  grade.s,  15@22.  Western  imi¬ 
tation  creamery,  linest,  20;  fair  to  good, 
17^/19;  lower  grades.  15@16;  renovated,  ex¬ 
tras.  18'/^:  choice  common  to  good, 

lifolG.  Western  factory,  fresh,  fancy,  sm. 
tubs.  10;  fancy,  large  tubs,  ISMitSlO;  choice, 
15;  seconds,  H@ll'/a:  lower  grades,  HfoKlVu: 
held,  finest,  35'/^;  lower  grades,  13(f/:15;  pack¬ 
ing  slock,  solid  packed.  12'/{.??;33V^;  rolls, 
fresh,  choice,  35;  fresh,  common  to  prime, 
l-'lCr/lf. 

EGGS.— Slate  and  Penn.,  fancy,  selected, 
while,  19;  fresh-gathered,  firsts,  17%:  W'n, 
frosli-gathered,  firsts,  17;  seconds,  16<h.li)%; 
thirds,  15%:  Ky.,  fresh-gathered,  firsts, 
11!%’:  Tennessee  and  other  Southeim,  fresh- 
gathered.  lirsls.  16;  Kentucky  and  other 
Southern,  fresh-gathered,  seconds,  15%; 
thirds,  14(5)15;  refrigerator,  best,  12%(f/d3: 
fair  to  good,  ll$fl2;  common  to  fair,  6(5'10; 
limed  eggs,  10@12. 

HOPS.- N.  Y.  Stale.  1902.  choice,  3.3ra35; 
medium,  30(g32;  ordinary,  26@29;  olds,  8@12%. 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS.— Cucumbers, 
dozen.  $1.25^2;  lettuce,  50@1:  mushrooms, 
lb,  25Cd>50;  radishes,  100  bunches,  $2(5'3;  rhu¬ 
barb,  dozen  bunches,  40(5-60;  tomatoes,  lb, 
15(530. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples,  Spitzenburg, 
cold  storage,  fancy,  $3.50Ci'4.50;  average 
prime,  $1.50(52.50;  King,  cold  storage,  fancy, 
$3;  average  i)rime,  $1.50^;/2.50;  Missouri  Pip- 
I)in,  cold  storage,  fancy,  $3;  Gano,  cold 
storage,  fancy,  $2.50(g)2.75;  Ben  Davis,  fancy, 
cold  storage,  $2.50(53;  average  prime.  $1,504/ 
2.25;  Baldwin,  cold  storage,  fancy.  $2.25(5 
2.75;  average  prime,  $1.60@2;  Greening,  fey, 
cold  storage.  $2.50(5:3;  average  prime,  $1.50(0 
2;  i)oor  to  fair  grades,  $1@1.50.  Cranberries, 
Cape  Cod.  bbl,  $12@15;  Jersey,  original 
crate,  $3.2553.75.  Strawberries,  Fla,  prime, 
quart,  35540;  poor  to  good.  15@30. 


V  E G  10  '1'  ABE  E  S  .—Potatoes,  Bermuda, 
prime,  $45:5;  seconds.  $2.50@3;  Havana,  $2.50 
5-4;  Southern,  second  crop,  $153;  E.  1.,  in 
bulk,  $2(52.25;  State,  Pa.  and  W’n,  180  lbs, 
$1., 50(0)2;  per  sack.  $1.7551.90;  Jersey,  bbl, 
$1.75(&:2;  sack.  $1.75@''1.90:  Maine,  sack,  $2(0- 
2.25.  German  or  Belgium,  prime.  168-lb. 
sack,  $1.5051.75;  Sweets,  Jersey,  bbl,  $2,505 
4;  hair-bbl.  bkt,  $1@1.50.  Brus.sels  sprouts, 
quart.  10(&)20.  Beets,  Charleston  amt  Fla., 
100  bchs,  $1,505)2.50;  New  Orleans,  bbl,  $l(o 
2;  Bermuda,  crate,  50@1;  Florida,  7551;  old, 
bbl.  75(i?l.  Carrots,  Bermuda,  crate,  7551; 
New  Orleans,  100  bchs.  $153;  Charleston, 
100  bclis,  $2(0)2.50;  old,  bbl,  $151.25.  Cabbage. 
Danish  seed,  red,  ton,  $10515;  white,  .$7(o-9; 
domestic,  white,  $557;  red,  bbl.  $151.50; 
while,  7551.  Cauliflowers,  California,  case. 
$25'2.75:  Florida,  basket  or  box,  $152.  Cel- 
erv,  (J/ilifornia,  case.  $555.50;  Florida,  $2(o 
2.50;  New  Orleans,  doz,  20530.  Chicory  or 
Escarol,  New  Orleans,  bbl,  $456.  Egg¬ 
plants.  Florida,  box,  $153;  Havana,  $15 
2.50.  Kale,  Norfolk,  bbl,  26550.  Garlic,  lb, 
355.  Horseradish,  lb,  255.  Kohlrabi,  New 
Orleans,  100,  $2(03.  Eettuce,  Florida,  fancy, 
basket,  $4;  poor  to  prime,  $1.5053.50;  box, 
$1.5053.  Decks,  New  Orleans.  100  bchs. 
$2..5053.  Onions.  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  red, 
bag, ‘7551.50;  yellow.  $1.2551.75;  Connecticut, 
while,  bbl,  $2.505T>.50;  yellow,  $1.5052.50; 
red,  $1.5051.75;  State  and  Western,  white, 
bbl,  $153;  yellow,  7551.25;  red,  7551  50; 
Havana,  crate,  $1.5051.76.  Okra,  Havana, 
carrier,  5051.50.  Oysterplants,  old.  100 
bchs,  $1.  Peppers,  Florida,  carrier,  $1,505 
2;  Havana,  carrier,  5051-50.  Peas,  Florida, 
crate.  $154.50;  California,  box,  $252.75. 
Parsnips,  Bermuda,  box,  $1,505-2.25;  New 
Orleans,  100  bchs,  $455.  Radishes,  New 
Orleans.  100  bchs,  $253.  Romaine,  Bermu¬ 
da,  box.  $151.50;  Southern,  basket.  $152; 
New  Orleans,  bbl,  $35-6.  Spinach,  Norfolk, 
bbl.  $15’2.  String  beans,  Fla.,  green,  crate, 
$1.5053.50.  Squash,  marrow,  bbl,  $1.2551..50; 
Hubbard,  bbl.  $1.255>1.50;  Havana,  whlt^ 
%-bbl  box,  $1.5052.50;  Florida,  white,  bush 
crate.  $1.51.50.  Turnips,  Canada,  Russia, 
bbl  75(f/S0;  Jersey,  Russia.  655"5;  white,  old, 
$1  New  Orleans,  white,  $15150.  Tomatoes, 
Flotilla,  carrier,  $153;  Key  West,  75(^2; 
Havana,  755$2.  Watercress,  100  bchs,  $1.50 
ifT3. 

CdUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.-Cal  ves, 
xcals,  prime,  lb,  10%5U :  fair  to  good.  95 
10;  common,  859;  barnyards,  658.  Lambs, 
"holltmise.”  head,  $5511:  Winter,  $254. 
Pork.  Jersey,  light,  lb,  9%59%:  medium, 
:  heavy,  prime,  7%58%.  Pork  ten¬ 
derloins.  lb,  21522. 

DIVE  POUL'rRY.— Fowls,  lb,  14;  roosters, 
young.  12%;  old,  9;  turkeys.  15;  ducks.  W'n. 
pair,  80(q)l:  Southern  and  Southwestern.  <0 
5  80;  geese.  Western,  $1.7551-87:  Southern 
and  Southwestern,  $1.3751-50;  live  pigeons, 
pair,  35540. 

DRESSED  POt'ETRY.— Turkeys,  young 
hens  and  toms,  average  best.  174/18;  fair 
to  itrime.  15C«-16:  old.  16;  common,  134/14. 
Chickens.  Phila.,  broilers,  lb,  23525:  roast¬ 
ers.  19520 ;  mixed  sizes.  16518;  Stale  and 
Penn  broilers,  fancy,  21523;  fancy  roast¬ 
ing  165/17;  mixed  sizes.  14515;  itoor.  11512% 
dhi’o  and  Mich.,  scalded,  average  best.  144// 
15-  other  Western,  average  best.  1.”i%4/14 
fa'ir  to  good,  12513-  Capons,  Philadelphia 
fancy,  large.  21522;  Plnja..  mixed.  18520 
Ohio,  fancy,  large,  18519;  mixed,  16517 


other  t\’estern.  choice,  165)17.  Fowls,  Ohio 
and  Mich.,  scalded,  fancy.  13%;  Western, 
fair  to  good.  32513.  Squabs,  prime,  large, 
white,  dozen,  $3;  mixed,  $2.2552.50;  dark. 

$1.5051.75. 

CUT  FEOWERS.— These  prices  are  ex¬ 
tremely  variable,  and  are  affected  by 
changes  in  weather  as  well  as  In  demand. 
At  this  season  the  flood  of  bulbous  flowers 
affects  prices  on  roses  and  carnations.  Re¬ 
cent  quotations  were:  Roses,  per  100. 
Reautv,  $3515:  fanev,  $15530;  Bride  and 
Bridesmaid,  $256;  fancy.  $8510:  Meteor.  $1 
m-.  Liberty.  $64710;  Golden  Gate.  $4510. 
Carnations,  per  100.  $154.  Bulbous  flowers, 
per  100.  755$2:  violets.  25550;  callas,  $8510; 
asparagus,  per  100  strings,  $25(550;  smllax, 
$8512. 

CITRUS  FRUITS.— Oranges,  Fla.,  bright. 
$2..5054..50:  russet.  .$2.2547)3.75.  California 

navel.  $2.2553.50.  Grape  fruit.  Florida,  $44/ 
6;  California,  $354.  Tangerines,  $2.2553.7.5. 

TAVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK.— Steers,  native.  $4.8055.45; 
hulls.  $3.0554.50;  cows.  $2.1053.75.  Calves. 
.$2.7.5(59.  Sheep,  $.355.85.  Lambs,  $5(77)7.25. 
Hogs,  State,  $7.25. 

EAST  BUFFALO.- Steers.  $5  25(77)5.50. 
Calves,  $4.5058.25.  Sheep.  $2.75(7*5.75.  Lambs, 
$1.. 5057.15.  Hogs,  heavy,  $7.40(5)7.50:  mixed. 
$7.1557.35;  Yorkers,  $7(5)7.10. 

CHICAGO.— Steers,  good  to  prime.  $5,105 
5.75;  poor  to  medium.  $3.5054.60;  Texans, 
$.3.5054.25.  Sheep.  $455.85.  l.amhs.  $4.7547)7. 
Hogs,  mixed  and  butchers,  $6.9057.30;  good 
to  choice,  heavy.  $7.35(57.55;  light.  $6.6057. 

TOBACCO. 

SKKI)  I.EAF. 


YOUR  DEPOSITS  SOLICITED 

UPON  WHICH  WK  WILL  PAY 


5%  Per  Annum 


I'aid  ill 
Capital 
» 1,000,000 

Assets 
IB  1, <>00,000 

Surplus 
#1 85,000 


Our  depositors  i/articipale  in  the 
earnings  of  a  non-specnlative  busi¬ 
ness,  operating  in  gilt--edged  New 
York  real  estate  securities.  Under 
absolute  supervision  of  State  Bank¬ 
ing  Hcpartinent.  Our  methods  en¬ 
dorsed  and  recommended  by  leading 
clergymen,  business  and  jirofes- 
sional  men  throughout  the  country. 
We  will  gladly  send  you  full  particu¬ 
lars  upon  request. 


Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co., 


Ii;i4  Itroa/lway.  New  York. 


CHD  cm  C—Hitching’s  HoEWater  Greenhouse 
I  Ull  wALk  Heater.  IDQ  feet  cast  j.ipc.  el-c. 

O.  M.  I’EARL,  Huplain.  Mich. 


ROOFING 


“Old  Stylo  Iron’’ 

_  _  _  Send  for  Catalogue 

Sykes  Melal  Laik  &  Itoollng  Co., 


FENCE  MEN  AND  FARMERS 

should  get  our  prices  on  Colled  Spring,  plain  and  barb. 
Wire.  Wire  Pence,  complete,  16c.  to  35c.  per  rod. 
Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

W.  HILL  SMALL,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 


Wheelbarrows 


We  make  all  kinds.  Get  our  prices. 
Banner  Mfg.Co.,Yeagertown.Pa. 


AVanted — Man  on  and  Horry 

Farm;  one  who  understands  the  work  011  such  'a 
f.Iacc.  House  and  good  wages  to  the  right,  man. 
I.  S.  PALM  KB.  Stnyvesant,  Columbia  Co..  N.  Y. 


AA'^anted — Farm  hand  ;  must  milk  well, 
bo  cap/iblo  teamster, and  care  for  farm  horses.  State 
experience  and  wages  wiinted. 

JOHN  8.  WALSH,  Mont  Clare,  Ill. 


AVanted — A  teamster  for  farm  work, 

single,  to  work  by  the  month.  Steady  work  tlie  your 
around.  Good  pay  to  the  right  man. 

Address  A.  O.  H.,  Marlon,  Conn. 


I  want  to  make  :i  yearly  eoutraet,  be¬ 
ginning  April  1st,  for  the  outi.ut  of  a  dairy  with  an 
aver-ge  of  200  quarts  daily.  Milk  to  be  of  higli  grade, 
blooded  stock  preferred.  Shii/ping  point  to  bo  on 
Harlem  or  H.  It.  U.  R.  State  j.ricc  expected,  I  to  fur¬ 
nish  bottles  and  ca.scs. 

W.  C.  KELLKH,  Wit  Sixth  Avc.,  New  York. 


For  Sale — A  desirable  farm  in  the  town 
of  Wallingford,  Conn.,  home  of  the  bite  Colonel  Henry 
Hull.B^  mile  from  post  office,  containing  1,50  acres, 
suitable  for  dairying  or  fruit;  large  apple  orchard, 
good  house,  new  barn,  with  running  water.  Soldto- 
gethoror  in  jiait  to  close  estate.  Forpartlcularsais- 
ply  to  LINUS  U.  HALL,  Admin.,  WaUingfoid,  Conn. 


IVAN'l'E!) — A’onng’inen,  18  to  t';5  yetirs 
of  age.  desiring  opiiortunities  to  secure  permanent 
positions  with  ample  opiiortunity  for  advam^emeni, 
should  immediately  aiiply  In  writing  to  THO.MAH 
MKKHAN  &  SONS.  Inc.,  Germantown,  Pa.  Tlie 
necessary  requirements  arc  a  good  common  school 
education,  a  desire  to  learn,  disregard  for  inclement 
weather,  and  tlie  intention  to  gain  a  iienuauetil  posi¬ 
tion.  Bovs  of  country  training  preferred. 


Connecticut  filler.s  . 

Average  lots  . 

Fine  wrapper.s  . 

New  York  Slate  fillers . 

Average  lots  . 

Fine  wrapper.s  . 

Ohio  fillers  . 

Average  lots  . 

Fine  wrappers  . 

Pennsylvania  fillers  . 

Average  lots  . 

VIRGINIA  SHIPPING. 

ConiiTion  lugs  . 

Good  lugs  . 

Pouimon  to  medium  leaf . 

Medium  to  good  leaf,  dark . 

Medium  to  good  leaf,  light . 

Good  to  fine  leaf,  dark . 

Good  to  fine  leaf,  light . 


8 

510 

20 

525 

60 

(7770 

6 

5  8 

12 

518 

40 

550 

6 

5  7 

13 

515 

14 

520 

7 

510 

12 

517 

5%5  6% 

6%5  7 
8%5  9 
9  510 
10  511 
11%512% 
12%514 


FOREIGN. 

Havana,  common  fillers.. 

]''air  . 

Fine  . 


,  85  51  00 
1  05  51  20 
,1  25  51  35 


FURS. 

Nor.  West. 

Nn.  1  ftimlity. 

fk  Eastern,  i 

Black  bear  . 

,$20.005$30.00 

Cubs  &  yearlings. 

.  6.005  16.00 

Badger  . 

1.005  1.50 

Otter  . 

7.005  15.00 

Beaver,  large  .... 

,  6.005  9.00 

Medium  . 

S.tKHi®  6.00 

Small . 

3.005  4.00 

iilver  fox  . 

(^ross  . 

Red  . 

Gray  . 

"islier  . 

Volf,  prairie  . 

Timber  . 

Yolverine  . 

>ynx  . 

Vild  cat  . 

Mvet  cat  . 

louse  cat,  black. 

Colored  . 

darteu,  dark  . 

Pale  . 

Ikuuk,  black  . 

Long  striped  ... 
Half-.stripcd  — 

Striped  . 

White  . 

laccoon  . 

Ipossnm.  large... 

Medium  . 

Small  . 

labbit  . 

link  . 

luskral.  AVinter.. 

Fall  . 

Kits  . 


50. 005300. 00 


Southern  & 
So.  Western. 
$15.005$25.00 
4.005  12.00 
505  80 

5.005  11.00 
4.005  8.00 
4.005  6.00 
3.005  4.00 


8.005 

25.00 

. 5 

'2.50 

2.005 

5.00 

1.505 

1.005 

1.25 

755 

i.on 

5.005 

10.00 

. 5 

1.75 

1.505 

2.00 

1.005 

2.005 

4.00 

1..505 

3.00 

4.005 

8.00 

4.005 

7.00 

4.005 

8.00 

. 5 

75 

505 

1.50 

405 

255 

30 

205 

30 

. 5 

25 

2047 

25 

85 

10 

5(/i) 

10 

6.005 

15.00 

. 5 

. 

3.005 

5.00 

. 5 

'i.90 

1.905 

2.00 

1.60(r/ 

905 

1.00 

. 5 

1.355 

1.45 

1.155 

655 

75 

605 

70 

355 

45 

305 

40 

1.005 

1.75 

60(7® 

1.50 

705 

80 

655 

75 

355 

40 

305 

40 

185 

20 

155 

20 

15 

1% 

15 

1% 

1.50(77) 

5.00 

1.005 

2.50 

205 

25 

205 

24 

135 

18 

135 

17 

45 

5 

45 

5 

Cures  Children’s  Coiiglis— dayne’s 
1^’xpectorant. — Adv. 


1  DRILLING 

W  CL<L/  machines 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers 
Strong,  simple  and  durat/le.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLJ.\!>1S  15KOS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


STEM-WIND  WATCH  AND  CHAIN. 


AVe  will  give  you  a  fine  Stem-Wind 
Watch,  warranted,  also  Chain  and 
Cliarrn  for  selling  19  packages  of  Hliiiiie 
atlOcentseach.  Writeatoneeand  we  will 
send  you  the  Bhiine  and  our  large  Pre- 
iniuiii  List,  jiostpaid.  No  money  required. 

Jllnilie  Mfg.  Co.,  Ilm  IQQ,  Canrord  Juncllon,  (IIknh, 


STEEL  ROOFING 

FREIGHT  CHARGES  PAID  BY  US 

Strictly  new,  perfect.  Semi  -  Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  2  feet  wide,  6  feet  long.  The 
best  Kooflng.  Siding  or  Ceiling  too  can  me. 
No  experience  necessary  to  lay  it.  An 
ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the  only 
toolsyou  need.  Wo  furnish  nails  free 
and  paint  roofing  two  sides.  Comes 
either  flat,  corrugated  or  “V”  crimped. 
Delltered  free  of  alt  eharges  to  all  points 
in  the  U.  8.,  east  of  the  Misslssinpi  River 
and  North  of  the  Ohio  River 

AT  $2.25  PER  SQUARE 

Prieea  to  other  points  on  application.  A  square  tueaus  KMi 
square  feet.  Write  for  free  Catalogue  No.  57 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO..  W.  35th  ind  Iron  Sit.,  Chicago 


UIULM  kuillllllaaiuil  Kst.  1838. Butter,cheese, 
eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game. eUt  Fruits. 
K.  B.  W<X)DWARU.  802  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


WANTED 

Hay  of  All  Grades^ 

F.  D.  HEWITT, 

I'Mi  I.iberty  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  FARM 

We  can  sell  yourfarm.real  estate  or  business  quickly 
for  cash,  no  v.atterivhere  located.  Send  description  and 
price  and  learn  ho^v.  Money  to  loan  on  good  mort- 
ages.  Kstab'd.  18!>3.  Olticesin  principal  cities.  Highest 
references.  A.  A.  KOTTNKK &CO,, 

946  ileal  Estate  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia  Pa. 


REAL  ESTATE  WANTED 

For  Hundreds  of  Cash  Buyers. 

The  name«  and  addresses  of  these  (’ash  Riijerw  >'ou  can  Rct  in  full  in 
our  inonlhl.v  T.  8.  UKAL  KHTATK  JOFK.NAL.  Tliese  cash  buyers  are 
located  throughout  the  l  ulled  Slates  imd  I'anadH.  Getour.lournal 
and  write  to  them,  uml  sell  your  property  yourself.  If  the  buyers* 
fuldresses  are  not  in  our  Journal,  we  will  refund  yournion<>y.  Yearly 
siihscription.i  $1.00.  The  first  Jounial  may  make  or  save  you  many 
dollars  i  n  hiiviug  or  selling.  Sample  Journals  2.')  cents  each. 

IT.  S.  IIKAL  K8TATK  CO.,  22  II  OUH4*  niork,  Ilioii.  N,  Y. 


Farm  Superintendent 

WANTED 

nigbly  qualified  and  capable  man  of 
experience  and  reputation,  with  capital, 
can  acquire  a  lucrative  and  attractive 
position  with  one  of  tlie  best-known 
dairy  farms  doing  a  large  and  prosperous 
business.  Investment  secured  and  inter¬ 
est  guaranteed,  with  division  of  estab¬ 
lished  profits  permitted.  A  splendid  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  right  man. 

OPPORTUNITY, 

Care  of  The  llnral  New-Yorker. 

A  few  Ili'st-Class  Mamigers  and  Foremen.  Open  at 
once.  Best  of  refeiences.  No  charges  to  employers- 
Save  time  by  writ  IngThc  Science  Agency. Hnrham.N  H 


A  TTFISITION"^®*)''*®*^  male  help  of  any  kind, 
*  Cri3  1  lUlt  favor  ns  with  yonr  orders.  Mail 
‘orders  a  specialty.  1.  H14UZ,  Labor  Agency, 

No.  2  Carlisle  Street,  New  York. 


WE  PAY 


836  A  "WKEK  and  expenses  to  men 
with  rigs 'to  introduce  Poultry  Com- 


I)ound.  International  Mfg.  Co.,  Parsons,  Kan. 


AN  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY. 

A  fine  property,  heauttfully  located  among  the 
mountains  at  railroad  station.  Orchard  of  2.0tX)  trees, 
most  of  them  In  bearing.  Steam  Cider  Mill,  with 
splendid  established  business  and  barrel  factory.  A 
store  with  prosperous  customers  and  good  trade;  at¬ 
tractive  dwelling,  water  piped  fiomaflne  mountain 
spring.  Garden,  tenant  houses.  Ice  house,  oto.  Rent 
and  fruit  alone  will  pay  10  per  cent  on  price  asked. 
The  Cider  Plant  alone  will  in  a  few  years  pay  for  the 
whole  Investment,  $16,000. 

Also  Farms,  Orchards,  etc.,  for  sale. 

ALBEMAllLE  IMMIGRATION  SOCIETY, 
Charlottesville,  Va. 


^  FOR  YOUR 

farm,  home,  business,  or  other 
property  (no  matter  where  located 
or  bow  large  or  small)  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  me.  Send  descrip¬ 
tion,  state  price,  and  get  full  par¬ 
ticulars  free.  Esfdi^.  Highest 
references.  Offices  in  14  cities, 
from  Boston  to  San  Francisco. 

W.  I».  OSTRANDER 

1871  N.  A.  Building,  Philadelphia 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

for  the  only  Perfect  Steam  Cooker  made,  the  fastest 
selling  article  on  the  market.  You  can  make  $75  to 
to  $2UU  i>er  month.  If  you  want  the  exclusive  sale  for 
your  town  write  us  at  once  as  territory  is  lioing 
rapidly  given  out.  Address 

The  Emiiire  Cooker  Co..  :i  UN.  Neivhurgli.N.V. 


NAMES  OF  FARMERS  WANTED 

The  Valley  Fanner  wants  names  and  addresses  of 
farmers  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  They  want  to  gi’tthem 
interested  in  their  big  farm  magazine,  which  now  baa 
a  circulation  of  over  100 .000  coiiics  and  is  acknowledged 
to  be  the  best  farm  paper  In  the  West.  The  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  is  .50c.  per  year,  but  if  you  will  send  them 
five  farmers'  names  and  addresses  and  ten  cents  in 
stamps  or  sliver,  they  will  enter  you  as  u  subscriber 
fully  paid  for  a  whole  year.  Address 
Valley  Farmer,  89  ‘Washington  St.,  Chicago. 


niinVIinP  cured  while  you  work.  You  pt  y 
If  Ul*  I  UllC.  $4  when  cured.  No  cure  no  iiay 
ALEX.  8PE1KS,  Box  8:41,  Westbrook,  Maine. 


$500 


SAFE  rayESTMEIITS 

DEERE  &  CO.,  OF  MOLINE, 


$1000 


(Established  1847.) 

To  provide  for  the  uiqtaralleled  increase  of  their 
business,  have  sold  us  their  entire  issue  of  bonds, 
pledging  as  .security,  all  of  their  as.sets,  worth  five 
times  the  issue. 

We  are  selling  these  bonds  at  par  to  net  the 
investor  Q 

When  you,  or  your  father  before  you,  wanted  a 
good,  reliable  plow,  you  bought  a  “Deere.” 

If  you  want  a  good,  reliable  bond  for  $500  or 
$1000  buy  a  “Deere.” 

Delivered  at  your  bank  if  desired. 

Send  for  circular  to 

Peabody,  Hou^htelin^  &  Co. 

229  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING, 
o  n.- 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK,  CHICAGO. 


\ 
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MARKET  NOTES 


long- DISTANCE  FRUIT.— Two  or  three 
shipments  from  the  Cecil  Rhodes  Fruit 
Farm.s  in  South  Africa  have  recently  ar¬ 
rived  here.  There  were  Kelsey  plums,  large 
and  handsome:  Tragedy  prunes,  a  favorite 
h^-re,  large  riuanlities  of  which  come  from 
the  t’acific  coast  during  the  season;  and 
peaches,  Foster.  Strawberry  and  lOTberta. 
'I'he  fruit  came  by  way  of  Liverpool, 
wrapped  and  packed  in  small  otie-layer 
boxes,  and  retailed  at  a  uniform  price  of 
50  cents  each. 

COTTON.— On  March  H  middling  uplands, 
spot,  jumped  to  10.45  cents  in  New  York,  a 
ligiire  .seldom  seen  in  the  last  10  years.  The 
highest  figure  for  23  years  was  12%  cents 
in  IsW.  Since  then  mill  strikes  and  over- 
piodiiction  put  the  {.rice  as  low  as  514.  For 
the  last  tw'o  years  conditions  have  im¬ 
proved  Many  spinners  are  excited  over 
the  present  situation,  and  are  buying  act¬ 
ively,  evidently  fearing  a  further  rise. 
.Anywhere  from  two  to  three  million  bales 
are  sui)po.sed  to  be  in  planters’  hands,  but 
owing  to  floods  the  roads  are  not  in  condi¬ 
tion  to  move  it. 

TOMATO-CAN  POWER.— Tn  the  discus¬ 
sions  regarding  farm  power  this  item  seems 
to  have  been  overlooked.  A  grocer’s  boy 
in  a  village  near  New  York  has  discovered 
that  an  ordinary  can  of  tomatoes  contains 
considerable  all-wool  energy.  One  cold  day 
a  teamster  bought  a  can  of  tomatoes  to 
eat  with  his  noon  lunch,  and  asked  the  boy 
to  heat  it.  It  was  set  on  the  stove  without 
pricking  a  hole  in  the  top.  The  boy.  busy 
with  other  matters,  forgot  all  about  it.  In 
a  few  minutes  something  happened.  The 
can  .shot  10  feet  through  the  air,  striking 
a  board  hard  enough  to  dent  it.  a.nd  i)or- 
tions  of  the  store  were  sprayed  with  boil¬ 
ing  hot  tomatoes  so  thoroughly  that  the 
job  would  have  done  credit  to  an  expert 
nozzle-man  handling  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

PARAFFINED  APPDES.— Our  attention 
has  been  called  to  a  box  of  western  Jona- 
ih.in  apples  which  appear  to  have  been 
coated  with  some  preparation  evidently  with 
the  idea  of  preserving  them.  This  is  about 
the  most  absurd  experiment  with  fndt  that 
we  have  noted.  It  certainly  was  no  acci¬ 
dent.  as  every  apple  was  coated  with  a 
waxy,  sticky  substance,  all  except  the 
small  cavities  containing  calyx  and  stem, 
wldch  had  the  natural  color  and  were  un¬ 
touched  by  the  brush  or  whatever  was  used 
to  do  the  job.  The  packer’s  name  was  not 
on  the  box.  The  apples  were  not  salable. 
Rubbing  or  washing  had  little  effect  on  the 
coating.  Scraping  with  a  knife  seemed  to 
he  about  the  only  means  of  removing  the 
stuff.  In  this  way  quite  a  quantity  of  wax 
could  be  had. 

HEAVY  IMMIGRATION.— During  the  six 
months  ending  December  31,  1902,  323,641  Im¬ 
migrants  were  admitted  to  this  country,  an 
average  of  w'ell  toward  2.000  per  day  for 
tile  period.  Europe  furnished  all  but  20,000. 
Nearly  78.000  came  from  Italy.  73,000  from 
Austria-Hungary,  and  57,000  from  Russia 
and  Finland,  Sweden.  Germany  and  Eng¬ 
land  ranged  between  10,000  and  20,000,  and 
15  other  European  countries  went  between 
432  and  8,026.  All  Asia  furnished  16,296,  10.- 
041  being  .Japanese.  If  but  a  small  percen¬ 
tage  of  these  arrivals  were  competent  or 
willing  to  help  Uncle  Sam  till  his  soil,  the 
fa.rm  labor  question  would  be  less  trouble¬ 
some,  but  they  go  in  gangs  to  do  digging 
or  other  contract  work,  elbow  their  way 
into  the  already  crowded  parts  of  large 
cities,  and  thus  help  to  complicate  the  city 
problem. 

SMALL  APPLE  PACKAGE.-“Are  boxes 
taking  the  place  of  barrels  to  any  extent 
for  the  shipping  of  apples,  and  if  so,  what 
dimensions  are  the  boxes,  how  made,  of 
what  material,  and  what  is  the  usual 
cost?’  p.  B. 

New  York. 

The  box  is  not  yet  taking  the  place  of 
the  barrel  to  any  great  extent  for  the 
handling  of  eastern  apples,  largely  because 
the  trade  does  not  care  for  any  but  the 
best  apples  packed  in  this  way.  Many 
growers  do  not  have  much  but  ordinary 
fruit,  and  others  do  not  care  to  skim  out 
the  cream  of  their  crop.  The  time  may 
come  when  lower  grades  will  be  wanted  in 
boxes,  but  such  shipments  are  not  advised 
now.  Several  forms  of  boxes  are  seen,  each 
holding  about  a  bushel.  One  which  seems 
to  be  growing  in  favor  has  the  following 
inside  measurements:  n'^xlP/axlO^  inches. 
Ihe  sides,  top  and  bottom  are  one-fourth- 
inch  stuff,  and  the  ends  three-fourths-inch. 
Of  course  the  cost  varies  with  locality,  as 
low  as  eight  or  10  cents  where  lumber  is 
cheap,  running  up  to  18  cents  in  other  sec¬ 
tions.  Any  tough  light  wood,  like  spruce, 
is  suitable.  Where  one  has  lumber  of  his 
own  and  works  it  up  at  odd  times,  the  act¬ 
ual  outlay  is  but  little.  Wire  nails  1%  inch 
long  make  a  solid  Job.  The  lumber  should 
be  clean,  and  boxes  made  In  a  buslne.ss- 
like  way.  w.  w.  h. 


THE  MAN  IN  ARMOR 

Was  no  match  for  the  microbe.  Giants 
he  might  slay  but  this  microscopic  or¬ 
ganism  defied  him,  and  in  mauy  a  cam¬ 
paign  more  men  were  destroyed  by  camp 
diseases  than  by  the  enemy’s  sword. 

The  one  way  to 
arm  against  micro- 
bic  disease  is  to 
keep  the  blood  pure. 

Impure  blood  both 
breeds  and  feeds 
disease. 

The  signs  of  im¬ 
pure  blood  are  easy 
to  read.  Pimples, 
boils,  and  eruptions 
generally  proclaim 
the  blood  to  be  im¬ 
pure.  Scrofulous 
scores  and  swellings, 
salt-rheum,  eczema, 
etc.,  are  other  signs 
of  a  corrupt  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  blood. 

Doctor  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Dis¬ 
covery  purifies  ths 
blood  and  cures  dis¬ 
eases  caused  by  the 
blood’s  impurity.  It 
cures  scrofulous  sores,  boils,  pinmles, 
eczema  and  other  defiling  and  disfigur¬ 
ing  diseases. 

"It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  express  my 
fkltta  in  the  virtue  of  Dr.  f*ierce’9  poldea  Mea- 
Ical  Discovery,"  writes  Mr.  Ezekiel  Floro,  of 
Gray  town,  Ottawa  Co.,  Ohio.  "I  suffered  every¬ 
thing  for  two  years  with  humor  on  my  face, 
which  baffled  the  .skill  of  soma  of  the  most 
noted  physician.s.  Was  at  once  advised  to  ro  to 
the  hospital ;  was  doctored  there  for  three 
mouths  without  success.  Came  home  discour¬ 
aged,  Then  began  to  doctor  with  a  ‘chemist.’ 
Ha  also  failed  to  help  me.  Then  I  began  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery,  with  no 
faith  whatever  in  it.  Did  it  only  to  please  my 
wife;  but  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  after  ta)^ 
iug  five  bottles  I  am  entirely  cured." 

Free.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense 
Medical  Adviser  is  sent  on  receipt 
of  stamps  to  pay  expense  of  mailing  only. 
Send  21  one-cent  stamps  for  the  book  in 

gaper  covers,  or  31  stamps  for  the  cloth- 
ound  volume.  Address  Dr.  R.  V.  Piero*, 
Bufialo,  N.  Y. 


"FMir  I  V  DUPLEX 

I  tlb  IVlLl.kT  FEEDhMILL 

does  perfect  work 
grinding  ear  corn, 
In  husk  or  out,  mixed 
feed  iu  any  propor¬ 
tions,  with  or  without 
clover,  cotton  seed, 
Kafilr  com,  or  any 
grain  that  grows.  Has 
duplex 
grinding 
surfaces, 
and  shows 
a  greater 
capacity, 
per  unit, 
of  driving 
power  than  any 
other  mill. 
Gives  a  uniform 
grist  for  stock 
feed  of  any  de¬ 
sired  tlneness. 
Every  machine 
tested  and  guaranteed.  Send  for  our  new  catalogue 
and  Prof.  Miles’  essay  "‘The  Economy  of  Ground 
Feed,”  free.  THE  O.  8.  KEELV  CO., 

Dept.  X.  .Springfield,  Ohio. 


WEEDING  A  GARDEN 

I  by  handis  the  hardestkindofl>ack  breaking  work. 

I  It  makes  one  light  headed,  too,  to  stoop  over  so 
I  much,  and  the  sun  just  seems  to  bore  a  hole  Into 
the  back.  The  l>etter  way  is  not  tohaveany  weeds 
I  to  pull.  Mix  a  few  turnip  seeds  with  all  others  in 
I  drilling.  Tliese  will  come  up  quickly  and  show 
where  the  rows  are.  That  gives  you  a  chance  to 
work  the  garden  before  the  plants  are  up.  Right 
here  is  the  place  to  start  in  with  our  **Planel  Jr.** 
No.  1 2  Wheol  Hoo  and  keep  it  going  until 
after  the  harvest.  It  is  fitted  with  a  lot  of  at¬ 
tachments  for  working  both  sides  of  the  row  or 
middles;  hills  up  and  opens  furrows  anti  culti¬ 
vates  wide  or  narrow  rows.  Effectually  breaks  up 
crusts  after  rains  and  saves  all  soil  moisture  by  a 
mulch  of  eartli.  Moves  every  particle  of  soil  so 


Planet  jn 


thoroughly  that  a  weed  doesn't  get  a  chance  to 
start.  Then,  too.  you  can  do  more  work  and  doit 
better  than  six  men  can  with  common  hoes. 

Ifyou  need  a  hf>rse  tool  consider  the  advantages 
of  the  one  shown  l)e1ow.  It  is  but  one  of  our  fifty 
seeding  and  cultivating  implements,  including 
plain  and  combined  See  I  Sowers,  Wheel  Hoes, 
Hand  Cultivators,  Walking  Cultivators  and  One 
I  and  Two  Horse  Riding  Cultivators,  Special  Sugar 
Beet  Tools,  etc.  Our  new  1903  catalogue  is  very 
[readable.  It  contains  over  100  illustrations  with 
I  full  descriptions  and  prices.  It  costs  you  nothing 
I  and  will  make  you  money 
Wrfte  for  It. 


v^|S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO. 
VI  Box  1 107- V, 

V  I  Philadelphia  Fa. 
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K  A  WIXQ  the  finger  bar  of  a  mower  from  a  point  ahead  instead  of  pushing  It  from  behind 
gives  the  wheels  more  traction  and  the  machine  more  power.  This  is  the  reason  for  the  great 
cutting  power  of  the  Champion,  Just  as  It  was  the  reason  for  the  great  cutting  power  of  the  old  rear 
cut  mowers.  The  Champion  Is  front  cut,  but  it  is  also  draw  cut,  and  combines  the  cutting  power 
and  durability  of  the  old  rear  cut  mowers  with  the  safety  and  convenience  of  the  modern  front  cuts. 
The  Cliampion  draws  the  finger  bar  entirely — It  does  not  push  It  In  the  least,  and  In  this  Important 
particular  Is  not  equalled  by  any  other.  The  Champion  has  other  valuable  Improvements,  among 
them  a  simple  and  effective  lining  device  for  the  finger  bar,  and  a  superb  pitman  having  new 
and  Improved  ball  and  socket  connections  both  to  the  knife  and  to  the  fly  wheel.  No  cramping  or 
hiudlug  is  possible  with  tlie  Champion  pitman,  while  provision  is  made  for  taking  up  wear  and  lost 
motion,  preve:itlng  pounding  and  breakage.  The  tty  wheel  pin  is  at  all  times  surrounded  by  oil,  which 
cannot  be  thrown  out  and  wasted  by  the  revolution  of  the.  fly  wheel,  thus  preventing  heating  and  wear 
at  this  Important  and  heretofore  troublesome  point  on  a  mower.  W rite  for  catalog  describing  this  won¬ 
derful  modern  mower,  also  Champion  hay  rakes  and  binders.  Handsome  calendar  free  If  requested. 

CHAMPION  DIVISION.  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA.  CHICAGO. 


CAUTION! 


When  you  are  purchasing  a 

Rooriivc 

for  your  houses  and  outbuildings,  be  sure  that  the 
name  “  RUBEROID”  is  stamped  on  every  three 
feet  of  the  material,  as  in  the  cut,  throughout  the 
full  length  of  the  roll.  You  will  then  know  that 
you  are  getting  the  genuine  Ruberoid  Rooting, 
which  has  been  the  standard  for  Et.even  Ykars, 
and  not  one  of  its  poor  imitations,  Ruberoid 
is  water-proof  and  fire-resisting.  Never  melts,  rots 
or  tear.s.  Lasts  for  years.  You  can  apply  it 
yourself.  Send  for  samples  and  Booklet  K. 

M  Address  Dept.  K, 

r/  THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO., 

(OO  William  Street,  New  York. 


Cider  .Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Bo.schert  Press  Co.,  US  West  Water  St.,Syracu.se.N.Y 


IWANS’rn°ra°.',IAUGER 

!  Beet  In  the  world  for  Fence  nnd  Telephone  PotS 
Hole*.  WellH,  etc.  Used  by 
U.  S.  Govt.  Highest  sward 
World’s  Fair.  _ 

Site  4  to  10 

t  mu  .  .u 

Thrice  the  work  aeoom-  f 
plished  withan“lwan”thaa^, 

,  with  any  other.  Show  this  to  • 

I  your  hardware  or  implement  dealer  oi  write  tor 
I  particulars.  Special  price  to  Introduob.  Address 
IIWAN  UBOS.,  l>epl.4.'  ,  STUEAXUli,  ll.l.. 


ipiRE 


We  Issue  a  FRKE  84-pago  book 
on  the  subject  which  you  should 
read.  Showslnteresting  photo¬ 
graphs  from  life,  and  contains 
new  and  valuable  inforiuatlon 
of  vital  importance.  This  book 
contains  facts  which  will  enable 
you  to  effect  a  complete  cure 
without  pain,  danger,  operation 
or  detention  from  work.  Tells 
how  to  work  in  perfect  comfort 
while  being  cxiretl  without  the 
use  of  a  clumsy,  vise- like,  ill- 
fitting  truss.  The  book  is  free. 
Don’t  put  it  off  Write  to-day. 
T-v  o  nw  U2  Mery  Blk 

Dence&  Mery  TOi.Kpo.t). 


Scratches, 
Grease  Heel, 
Mud  Fever, 
Hoof  Rot  and 
Speed  Cracks 

Cases  where  ulcerations  extend  with  transverse 
cracks  which  open  at  every  step  and  often  bleed,  uo 
matter  how  complex,  aggravated,  dee{>-seated,  or 
chronic,  If  treated  according  to  directions  as  given  on 
circular  with  every  box,  positively  cured  with 

VETERINARY  PIXINE 

If  a  light  application  Is  used  before  speeding,  driv¬ 
ing  in  wet,  muddy  or  slushy  weather,  or  in  the  snow, 
your  horse  will  never  have  speed  cracks,  scratches  or 
grease  heel. 

It  will  keep  the  hoofs  healthy,  soft  and  In  perfect 
form. 

For  Old  and  Chronic  .Sores,  Etc. 

Heals  collar  and  saddle  galls,  hopple  chafes,  ab¬ 
scesses,  inflammatory  swellings,  sores  and  all  skin 
disease,  and  restores  the  hair  to  natural  color.  In 
oases  of  emergency  it  is  Invaluable. 

This  penetrating,  stimulating,  soothing,  absorbing, 
antiseptic,  healing  ointment  heals  from  beneath  the 
surface  by  disinfecting  the  parts,  subduing  the  iutlam- 
matlon  and  stimulating  healthy  granulation,  not  by 
drying  and  scabbing. 

oz.,  25c.;  8  oz.,  50c.;  5-lb.  pkge  ,  $4. 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


RUffU 


SURE  CURE. 

Brooks’  Appliance.  New 
discovery.  Wonderful.  No 
obnoxious  springs  or  pads. 
Automatic  Air  Cushion. 
Binds  and  draws  the 
broken  parts  together 
as  you  would  a  broken 
linih.  No  salves:  uolymph- 
ol;  no  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
Pat.  Sept.  10, 1901.  Seut  on 
trial.  Catalogue  free. 

Brooks  Appliance  Co.,  Box  965,  Marshall,  Mich. 


Rubber  Hose irrSiir/,: 

garden  and  tire  service.  Lowest  prices.  Mens'  and 
Boy's  Oil-Skin  Suits.  Absolutely  waterproof. 
t'ONNKCTICUT  KUBBKK  CO.,  Hartford,  Couu. 


ik 


SAVE-THE-HORSE” 

TRADK  MAKK. 

»3E»-A-VI2Xr  OUTUa 


C^iarles  Hi.  F^adloff, 

■JJUfSSS  *  5JLB1.BBT, 

COLLARS.  WHIPS.  BRIDLES.  ROBBS.  BTC. 

•md  Dm*.  •*■•  il«*r*>feoc 

6otii*t«*,  R  'f 


/f  O  I 


14/ 

POSITIVELY  AND  PERMANENTLY  CURES 
BONE  and  Bog  Spavin,  Ringbone  fexcept  Low 
Ringbone),  Curb,  Thoroughpln,  Splint,  Capped 
Hock,  Shoe  Boil,  Weak  and  Sprained  Tendons, 
and  all  Lameness. 

Contains  no  arsenic,  corrosive  stibllmate  or  other 
forms  of  mercury,  or  any  Injuriotis  ingredient. 

Cures  without  scar,  blemish  or  loss  of  hair. 

$5  PER  BOTTLE. 

Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle,  constructed 
to  convince  and  protect  you  ftxlly.  The  need  of  sec¬ 
ond  bottle  is  almost  improbable,  except  In  rarest 
eases.  Guarantee  covers  effectlveuesa  of  one 
bottle.  Copy  of  guarantee  sent  upon  application. 

a  buttle  at  all  druggists  aud  dealers,  or  eeut 
prepaid. 

XKOV  CHK.MICAL  CO..  Troy.  N.  V, 
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Harvesting  Golden  Dollars 


It*s  harvest  time  ALL  the  time  with  the  thrifty  people 
who  buy  their  supplies  from  Montgomery  Ward  Co.  You 
can  reap  a  harvest  of  golden  dollars  RIGHT  NOW  by  orden 
ing  your  Implements,  Wagons,  Harness,  Clothing,  Groceries, 
Farm  and  Household  Supplies,  etc.,  from  us  that  you  will 
need  this  year.  We  save  you  15  to  40  cents  on  every  dollar’s 
worth  of  goods  you  buy  of  us.  And  we  sell  you  only  high^ 
grade  goods  that  will  give  you  long  and  satisfactory  service. 
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SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  NO.  7/ 


It  will  save  many  families  more  than  $100  this  year.  Is  such  a  harvest 
worth  reaping?  Fill  out  the  coupon  and  SEND  TODJIY. 

Montgomery  Ward  8r  Co.,  ^‘MadZfsl:  Chicago 


CUT  OUT  THIS  COUPON 

Send  for  Catalogue  TODAY  and  get  ready  for  Spring  "fixing  up." 

Montgomery  Ward  4*  Co,,  Chicago. 

Hnclosed  find  15  cents,  fur  which  please  send  me  Catalogue  No.  71. 

Name - 


Express  Office- 
County — 


Write  very  plain. 

- Post  Office- 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtVVHOIiESAL.15  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Bams,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  58  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 

• -  Write  for  Samples. 


Qranee.  Low  nrices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  SampI 
0.  W.  INQERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N. 


Y. 


For  30  days  to  the  readers  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  Fine 

SILVER  WATCH 

or  China  Tea  Set,  or  Toilet  Set,  or  Parlor  Lamp 
or  (;iock.  ami  many  other  articles  too  numerous 
to  mention,  with  an  orderof  20  lbs.  of  our  New 
Crop,  (>Oc.  Tea,  any  kind, or  iSO  lbs,  liakiiig: 
I’ovvtler,  46e.  a  lb.,  or  an  assorted  order  Teas 
and  li.  P.  This  advertisement  MUST  acooiu- 
paiiy  order. 

THKOKKAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.. 
P.  O.  Box  230.  ol  &  o3  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


BUSINESS  INSTITUTE, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

When  you  eome  to  think  ahnut 
^ S^oln^  uway  to  school  i^end  for  f'ata- 
lutpiie  of  the  Leading  Buntneks  and  Shorthand  School. 


Short  Crops  Need  Full  Weight 

If  your  crops  are  short  you  need  a 
scale  wor.se  than  ever.  Prices  will 
range  higher,  and  every  pound  should 
be  weighed  on  reliable,  high 

r  grade  scales.  The  Omifood 
(its  the  bill.  Prices  and  terms 
reasonable.  Free  Catalogue.  ^ 
OStiOOD  SCALE  CO.,  lOU  Central  St.,  Bloghamlon,  N.  Y. 


Keep 

Tliis 

dl' 

^ur 

/flbow 


If  yon  er«  building,  or  repairing, 
or  re-roofing,  get  MF  Rooug 
Tin— the  tlnthat  laita  half  a  co^ 
tury.  It  hai  a  very  heavy  ooaF 
lug  of  pure  tin  and  new  lea4L 

tet  it  1*  very  pUable  and  ea4eil 

MF 

Roofing  Tin 

to  the  beet  roofing  treat  en 
viewpoint.  1 1  It  made  enttoi 
by  hand  labor.  Atk  tout  rooi 
*  rite  to  W.  C.  CrOBemeye., 
Cenegl.  BaUdlaf.PltUbBrf, 
for  Uluetrated 
book  on  roofing. 
AUKRICAir 
Tin  PI.ATM 
Company, 
New  York. 


Announcement 

We  have  olrtained  the  t'ourt’s  decree  against  two 
additional  manufacturers  who  have  been  infring¬ 
ing  our  patent.  The  rule  of  law  is :  "Tlie  maker, 
seller  or  user  of  an  infringing  device  are  all  liable 
in  damages  to  the  owner  of  the  patent  infringed.” 
The  Janesville  Alaehine  Co.  and  tlie  Keystone 
Farm  Macliine  Co.  are  the  only  firms  licensed  to 
use  a  fiat  tooth  covered  by  our  patent,  and  we 
flnall  y  warn  sellers  and  users  of  all  otlier  makes.  So 
admirably  liavetlie60,0C0"Hallock”  Weedersdone 
the  work  for  wliii-li  tliey  xvere  designed,  that  one 
maker  after  anotlier  souglit  to  copy  it.  However, 
by  tlie  various  Courts’  dei'isions,  these  makers  are 
eompelled  to  abandon  tlie  maiiufaiaure  of  a 
Weeder  liaving  flat  teetli,  and  they  are  now  ex- 
lierimeiiting  witli  other  sliapes:  but  it  is  the  flat 
tooth  tliat  made  tlie  "Halloek”  Weeder  famous, 
and  in  view  of  tlie  manner  in  which  onr  patent  has 
b^u  sustained,  it  is  dangerous  to  usean  infringing 
tooth.  Write  for  descriptive  circulars  and  prices. 

HALLOCK  WEEDER  &  CULTIVATOR  CO., 
Box  805  York,  Pa.  r 
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canvases  on  the 


McCORMICK 

binder,  then  they  are  easily  and  quickly 
removed.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many 
good  features  to  be  found  on  this  world- 
renowned  binder.  The  McCormick  is  so 
constructed  that  there  is  no  waste  of  the 
farmer’s  time  during  the  busy  harvest 
season.  It  is  a  profit  pro¬ 
ducing  binder. 


For  further  information 
about  the  McCormick 
see  McCormick  book, 
“A  MODEL  MACHINE,” 
which  is  mailed  free. 


Address  Nearest  McCormick  Branch, 
Albany,  Elmira,  Rochester,  Ogdensburg. 


HAVE  RICH  MELLOW  LAND. 

witoJACMi^N’  s'^nd 
AGRICULTUILAL  DRAIN  THE.  For  45  years  we  have  been  making  these 
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anlfsewer  Pipe,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Oven  Tile,  Chimney  and  Flue  Linings 
and  Tops,  Encaustic  Sidewalk  Tile,  *e.  Supply  Mortar  Coloi-s,  Plaster, Lime, 
Cement  &c.  Write  for  prices.  John  K.  Jackson,  7  6  Srd  Av.  Albany.  N.  Y. 
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m  MILLS  ARE  BEST. 

The  Price  it  Right  Too. 
Known  the  World  Over. 
FARMERS’  $125  SAW  MILL 
Onto  8000  Feet  Lamber  u  day  with  only  4  h.  p. 
DeLoacb  Variable  Feed  Saw  Mills.  ItolOUh.  p., 
any  price.  DeXioach  Mill  Machinery,  Planers, 
Shingle,  Lath  and  Com  Mills,  Water  Wheels,  etc. 
DeLeack  Hill  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  000  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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made  that  has  an  uRULbOo  AriiUn  the 
many  advantages  which  it  possesses.  It’s  always 
in  place  and  ready  to  receive  the  load  without 
any  turning  back  either  by  hand  or  complicatedp 
easily  broken  machinery.  The  front  and  rear 
axles  are  of  same  length  which,  with  the 

Broad  Tires  Prevents  Rutting 

of  helds,  meadows,  etc.  and  makes 

IICHT  DRIFT.  SPREIDS  ILL  IIIIDS  OF  MtNURE,  Spreat^lime,  plaster,  wood  ashes,  cotton-seed  and 
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tettyo'JyVuSMH  END  DITE  AND  DEITER  AND  ROOD  PROTECTOR  INFUSE. 
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Hercules.  A  five  wire,  large  bale  press,  j 
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THE  "LITTLE  PEACH"  DISEASE. 

DISCUSSER  BY  A  PRACTICAD  GROWER. 

A  Hard  Problem  for  Michigan  Peach  Men. 

A  SINGULAR  AILMENT. — Doubtless  many  R.  N.- 
Y.  readers  have  heard  of  the  strange,  mysterious  dis¬ 
ease  known  as  the  “little  peach,”  which  has  been  de¬ 
vastating  the  peach  orchards  of  western  Michigan, 
more  especially  western  Allegan  County,  where  per¬ 
haps  more  peaches  are  raised  than  in  any  other  place 
of  equal  size  in  the  United  States.  As  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn,  this  dis¬ 
ease  first  appeared  or  be¬ 
came  troublesome  about  10 
or  12  years  ago.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  “little  peach”  is 
not  as  easily  nor  as  surely 
recognized  as  the  yellows. 

The  leading  symptom,  and 
the  one  which  has  given 
the  name  to  the  disease,  is 
tlio  dwarfing  of  the  fruit. 

I’crliaps  I  would  best  de¬ 
scribe  the  way  the  “litlle 
peach”  (ieveloi)e(t  in  my 
own  oi'cbard. 

GOOD  ORCHARDING 
NO  P  R  E  V  ENTIVE.— In 
March  and  April,  1901,  the 
orchard  was  pruned, 
sprayed  with  Bordeaux  for 
curl-leaf,  and  f  e  r  t  i  lized 
with  about  two  tons  of  un¬ 
leached  ashes  per  acre. 

After  growth  commenced 
200  i)ounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda  per  acre  were  applied. 

Although  the  soil  was  light 
the  result  was  as  Jhrifty 
an  orchard  as  one  often 
sees  on  such  soil.  The 
trees  set  a  good  crop,  and 
everything  went  well  until 
rii)ening  time  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  first  tree  to  go 
wrong  was  a  St.  John;  part 
of  the  tree  began  to  look 
as  if  it  were  ripening  for 
IV  i  n  t  e  r,  s  o  m  e  of  the 
I)eaches  grew  extra  large 
and  highly  colored,  while 
some  were  green  and  about 
the  size  of  hickorynuts.  As 
sometimes  varieties  of  the 
Crawford  type  have  some 
little  green  peaches  when 
the  main  crop  is  ripe,  I  let 
the  tree  stand,  ascribing 
its  appearance  to  the  effect 
of  black-leg.  When  the 
later  varieties  began  to 
fipen  a  good  many  trees 
began  to  look  a  little  “off.” 

The  peaches  were  about 
normal  size,  but  the  color  was  not  quite  right,  and 
the  skin  seemed  to  be  more  fuzzy  than  natural.  Alto¬ 
gether  they  looked  like  fairly  good  trees  which  had 
not  been  fertilized.  Although  I  could  recognize  a 
well-developed  case  of  “little  peach”  as  well  as  most 
peach  growers,  I  was  unwilling  to  believe  that  the 
dread  disease  had  invaded  my  best  orchard,  and  in 
order  to  be  sure,  and  to  test  the  effect  of  fertilizers, 
all  the  trees  were  allowed  to  stand.  A  bag  of  ferti¬ 
lizer  was  applied  as  far  as  it  would  go,  five  to  six 
pounds  per  tree;  one  bushel  to  bushel  of  ashes  to 
each  tree  affected  was  applied  during  the  Winter. 

FURTHER  DEVELOFMENTS.— Last  Spring  the 


orchard  was  sprayed  and  cultivated  as  usual.  Soon 
after  growth  commenced  all  the  trees  which  showed 
signs  of  disease  during  the  Fall  of  1901  began  to  turn 
yellow,  and  the  peaches  stopped  growing  when  little 
larger  than  hickorynuts,  and  as  many  more  healthy 
trees  aho’vC^ed  the  first  signs  of  disease.  Very  often 
on  the  St.  John  part  of  the  peaches  would  be  extra 
large  and  highly  colored,  while  the  remainder  would 
be  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  perhaps  both  on  the 
same  twig.  The  other  varieties  did  not  show  this 
variation,  but  were  all  of  one  size.  One  tree  of  Early 


Rivers  bore  a  good  crop  of  fine  peaches,  grew  thriftily 
and  looked  well  all  Summer  until  the  latter  part  of 
September,  1901,  when  in  one  day’s  time  it  took  on 
the  peculiar  yellow  color  of  the  “little  peach.”  I  did 
not  believe  it  possible  for  a  case  to  develop  so  quick¬ 
ly,  but  this  season  it  was  a  fully  formed  case. 

WHAT  THE  DISEASE  IS. — The  symptoms  seem 
to  be  just  two.  First  the  fruit  stops  growing  when 
aboir.  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  is  usually  from  one 
to  two  weeks  later  in  ripening;  the  flesh  seems  to  be 
firmer,  pit  well  developed,  flavor  not  as  good  as  in 
normal  fruit.  Then  the  tree  takes  on  a  peculiar  cop¬ 
pery  yellow  color,  and  the  leaves  are  likely  to  be 


somewhat  curled.  So  many  other  things  will  cause 
symptoms  closely  resembling  the  “little  peach”  that 
even  an  expert  may  often  be  mistaken.  Root  aphis 
produces  a  yellow  sickly  appearance,  which  many 
growers  have  mistaken  for  the  “little  peach.”  Sour 
soil,  lack  of  cultivation,  starvation,  overbearing  com¬ 
bined  with  a  dry  season  will  often  produce  symptoms 
closely  resembling  the  first  stages,  and  especially  in  a 
poorly  cared-for  orchard  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  just 
what  the  trouble  is.  If  any  tree  in  a  well-cared-for 
orchard  has  a  few  small  peaches  which  do  not  ripen 

at  the  usual  time  it  should 
be  closely  watched,  and  if 
the  leaves  turn  yellow  be¬ 
fore  the  usual  time  the 
owner  would  better  not 
wait,  but  cut  it  down  and 
burn  it. 

SUSPECTED  CAUSES. 
— Now  as  to  what  we  know 
about  the  cause.  When  the 
disease  first  appeared  the 
growers  appealed  to  the 
State  K.xpcriment  Station 
for  aid.  Prof.  Taft  studied 
the  disease  and  advanced 
the  theory  that  it  was 
caused  by  freezing.  This 
did  not  satisfy  the  grow¬ 
ers,  because  they  had  often 
seen  trees  almost  killed  by 
the  cold  which  would  so 
far  recover  as  to  make  a 
vigorous  growth,  and  pro¬ 
duce  fruit  of  fine  quality. 
Then  they  appealed  to 
Washington,  and  in  1898 
Dr.  Erwin  F.  Smith  was 
sent  to  make  a  study  of  the 
disease.  He  was  here  just 
the  one  season.  He  gave 
the  results  of  his  study  be¬ 
fore  the  Saugatuck  and 
Ganges  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety.  After  listening  to 
his  address,  although  he 
said  he  could  not  yet  tell 
what  caused  it,  I  went 
home  with  the  idea  that  he 
thought  a  combination  of 
very  dry  seasons,  heavy 
crops  and  the  curl-leaf, 
with  perhaps  a  lack  of 
available  plant  food,  might 
be  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trouble.  When  I  got  home 
1  found  in  a  neighbor’s  or- 
c  h  a  r  d  a  well-developed 
plain  case  in  a  three  or 
four-year-old  tree  standing 
on  new  soil  which  never 
suffers  from  drought,  and 
as  the  tree  had  not  borne 
before,  these  causes  would 
not  explain.  Since  the  “freeze”  of  Febrtiary,  1899,  the 
seasons  have  been  very  favorable  for  the  growth  of 
peach  trees.  But  the  “little  peach”  is  more  destruc¬ 
tive  and  virulent  than  ever;  it  attacks  trees  of  all 
ages,  of  all  varieties,  and  on  all  soils.  Prof.  Smith 
found  a  fungus  growing  on  the  roots  of  affected  trees 
which  he  thought  might  have  produced  the  trouble 
by  killing  the  little  feeding  roots,  and  then  the  larger 
ones.  Prof.  M.  B.  Waite,  who  has  been  studying  the 
disease  since  1899,  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  fungus 
is  what  causes  “little  peach.”  Prof.  Waite  is  author¬ 
ity  for  the  statement  that  another  tree  may  be  plant¬ 
ed  on  the  same  soil  and  do  well.  This  is  difficult  to 
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explain  on  the  fungus  theory.  Immediate  replanling 
is  an  experiment  scarcely  to  be  recommended. 

A  RAPID  SPREAD.— A  strange  thing  about  it  is 
the  way  it  spreads.  Orchards  in  which  careful  in¬ 
spection  failed  to  show  any  signs  of  disease  last  year, 
and  which  were  far  away  from  any  diseased  trees, 
this  year  have  suffered  quite  severely.  If  the  “little 
peach”  is  caused  by  a  fungus  on  the  roots  I  do  not  see 
how  it  can  spread  so  rapidly  and  jump  so  far  at  once. 
By  promptly  removing  diseased  trees  the  yellows  has 
been  held  in  check  for  many  years,  but  it  is  yet  a  dis¬ 
puted  point  whether  “little  peach”  can  be  thus  con¬ 
trolled.  Thus  far  the  orchards  attacked  have  been 
largely  ruined,  but  in  talking  with  the  owners  I  often 
find  that  they  kept  the  first  trees  thinking  that  they 
could  cure  them  in  some  way.  As  to  cure,  we  know' 
of  none  but  the  ax,  and  that  often  means  utter  de¬ 
struction  of  the  orchard.  Thus  far  the  “little  peach” 
has  been  far  more  destructive  than  the  yellows  ever 
was.  A  few  years  more  like  this  and  we  shall  be  out 
of  the  peach  business,  so  you  see  that  even  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  the  horticulturist  does  not  live  on  “flowery  beds 
of  ease.”  alvin  batthahn. 

Allegan  Co.,  Mich. 


BRIEF  TALKS  ABOUT  FERTILIZERS. 

The  Va/ue  of  a  Fertilizer. 

Is  this  feitilizer,  guaranteed  analysis,  worth  the  price 
asked  for  it  on  car  here,  which  is  $25  per  ton?  Nitrogen, 
per  cent,  1.03  to  1.85;  equal  to  ammonia,  per  cent,  1.25  to 
2.25;  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  per  cent,  6  to  7;  reverted, 
per  cent,  2  to  3;  available,  per  cent,  8  to  10;  insoluble,  per 
cent,  1  to  2;  total,  per  cent,  9  to  11;  potash,  actual,  2  to 
3,  equal  to  sulphate  of  potash,  per  cent,  3.70  to  5.55?  D(j 
you  think  it  will  pay  me  to  buy  it,  say  one-half  ton  to  the 
acre,  to  use  on  potatoes  where  I  have  spread  several 
loads  of  ashes?  It  is  clay  soil  with  hardpan.  t.  s.  n. 

Oquaga  I/ake,  N.  Y. 

You  should  pay  no  attention  to  anything  except  the 

guarantee  of  nitrogen,  available  phosphoric  acid  and 

potash.  This  is  what  you  have; 

21  pounds  nitrogen  at  15  cents .  $3.15 

160  pounds  phosphoric  acid  at  414  cents . 

40  pounds  potash  at  4>4  cents . 

$12.15 

Let  us  understand  just  what  these  figures  mean.  The 
“valuation”  of  a  fertilizer  is  based  on  the  average 
prices  for  the  chemicals  in  the  New'  York  market. 
Taking  the  average  for  a  year  a  man  buying  fair¬ 
sized  lots  could  buy  phosphoric  acid  at  iVz  cents  a 
pound  and  potash  for  the  same.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  price  is  lower  now,  for  many  of  our  readers  aie 
quoted  muriate  of  potash  at  $39  per  ton,  which  means 
less  than  four  cents  a  pound.  The  above-mentioned 
prices  arc  more  than  liberal,  and  we  ventuie  to  say 
that  the  actual  plant  food  in  that  mixture  never  cost 
the  manufacturer  over  $10.  To  that  may  fairly  be 
added  the  cost  of  mixing  and  bagging  and  the  freight, 
and  still  leave  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  selling  price 
as  profit.  This  is  a  good  illustration  of  what  we  call 
a  low-grade  fertilizer,  and  we  would  not  buy  it  under 
any  circumstances.  It  is  probably  a  mixture  of  acid 
phosphate  and  kainit,  and  some  cheap  and  slow-acting 
form  of  nitrogen.  This  is  not  a  suitable  fertilizer  for 
I)otatoes.  The  w'ood  ashes  supply  needed  potash,  but 
the  lime -which  they  contain  will  cause  trouble  from 
scab,  and  more  nitrogen  must  be  added  in  some  form. 
.\s  a  mixture  to  use  on  clover  or  on  a  sod  for  corn  this 
w'ould  be  a  fair  bargain  at  $15. 

The  Effect  of  Leached  Ashes. 

We  use  a  great  quantity  of  ashes  here,  at  least  some 
of  the  farmers  do.  and  obtain  good  results.  Most  of  then, 
are  leached  of  all  that  water  can  lake  out.  yet  applied 
to  our  clay  soils  they  usually  insure  six  or  more  good 
crops  of  hay  following  one  of  grain,  which  latter  often 
pays  quite  well  for  the  application.  We  apply  them  with 
a  shovel,  say  160  bushels  per  acre,  spreading  on  land 
newly  plowed,  or  harrowed,  and  w'ell  harrowed  in.  They 
cost  us  12  to  15  cents  per  bushel,  and  are  probably  one- 
fifth  or  so  coals,  cinders,  nails  and  other  refuse,  as  we 
never  screen  them  unless  we  are  applying  dry  or  un- 
leachod  ashes  in  a  planter.  The  unleached  ashes  cost 
much  more,  and  do  not  seem  so  good  for  the  money  in¬ 
vested  still  1  have  known  them  sown  by  hand  on  gras.s 
-round  and  not  very  thickly,  to  show  good  results  in  the 
crop  for  many  vears.  Used  on  sandy  or  loamy  land,  their 
effects  are  good  but  not  so  lasting,  whether  dry  or  leach¬ 
ed  but  the  same  is  true  of  manure.  I  have  raised  beans 
on’  a  small  amount  of  fertilizer,  then  dressed  the  land 
with  leached  ashes  as  above  and  obtained  27  bushels  of 
fine  wheat,  and  good  crops  of  hay  after;  this  on  badly 
run-out  land.  As  compared  with  manure  the  labor  of  ap- 
plving  is  small.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  run  a  clod  crusher 
over  the  land  to  smooth  it,  so  the  ashes  can  be  spread 
evenly,  and  it  can  then  be  marked  out  into  narrow  lands 
to  be  easilv  covered  by  the  men  who  spread  it.  Ashes 
appear  to  respond  better  where  the  land  is  in  crop  one 
year,  to  break  up  the  sod,  then  turned  back  and  ashes 
well  worked  in,  preferably  for  us  in  the  Fall,  as  our  soil 

is  securely  locked  up  for  three  or  four  months,  and  sel- 

“  G  S 

dom  washes. 

Winslow',  Me. 

This  testimony  indicates  that  the  lime  in  the  leach¬ 
ed  ashes  is  responsible  for  most  of  the  good  results. 
As  all  know  “leaching”  consists  in  pouring  water  on 


the  ashes,  so  that  it  soaks  down  through  the  mass  and 
carries  out  the  potash  which  is  used  for  soap  making. 
A  fair  sample  of  leached  ashes  will  contain  in  one  ton 
12  pounds  of  potash,  200  of  phosphoric  acid  and  400 
of  lime.  In  some  cases  practically  all  the  potash  is 
leached  out.  The  use  of  IfiO  bushels  will  mean  four 
tons  or  more  per  acre,  or  nearly  one  ton  of  lime,  prob¬ 
ably  as  much  potash  as  there  is  in  100  pounds  of  mu¬ 
riate  and  as  much  phosphoric  acid  as  500  pounds  of 
acid  phosphate  will  supply.  At  15  cents  a  bushel  this 
w'ill  cost  $23  per  acre.  We  think  that  a  ton  of  stone 
lime  bought  at  the  regular  price  and  the  remainder 
of  the  $23  invested  in  nitrate  of  soda,  tankage  and 
acid  phosphate  will  give  better  crops  than  the  160 


bushels  of  leached  ashes.  On  this  heavy  soil  we  think 
the  lime  in  the  ashes  makes  plant  food  already  there 
available  instead  of  adding  actual  fertility. 

The  Various  Forms  of  Nitrogen. 

Tell  us  the  time  required  in  Summer  to  make  available 
for  absorption  of  plant  the  chemical  fertilizer  constitu¬ 
ents  of  ammonia,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  in  the  forms 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  acid  phosphate,  kainit,  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  bone  meal,  sulphate  of  potash,  dried  blood, 
muriate  of  potash,  fish  scrap,  cotton-seed  meal  and  to¬ 
bacco  stems.  The  object  is  to  enlighten  us  on  what  class 
of  food  to  give  plants  so  as  to  have  a  continuous  supply 
as  one  gives  out.  w.  h.  m. 

Anniston,  Ala. 

The  potash  question  is  easily  settled.  All  forms  of 
the  jiotash  salts  arc  available.  The  muriate  is  cheap¬ 
est,  but  the  sulphate  will  give  better  quality  where 
that  is  an  object — as  in  growing  sugar  beets,  sweet 
corn  or  fruit.  The  phosphoric  acid  in  acid  phosphate 
is  at  once  available  for  plants — except  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  known  as  “insoluble.”  The  availability  of 
ground  bone  depends  much  upon  the  fineness  with 
w'hich  it  is  ground.  A  very  fine,  powdery  bone  is 
quickly  available — the  coarser  pieces  much  more  slow¬ 
ly.  Nitrate  of  soda  will  feed  the  plant  at  once — I’e- 
quiring  no  chemical  change.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  is 
soluble,  but  requires  a  slight  change  to  fit  it  for  plant 
food.  Dried  blood  and  cotton-seed  meal  contain  or¬ 
ganic  nitrogen,  but  are  more  quickly  made  available 
than  other  organic  forms.  Fish  scrap  and  tobacco 
stems  require  a  longer  period.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
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in  the  Gulf  States  sulphate  of  ammonia  would  be 
needed  in  a  forcing  fertilizer.  In  the  North,  where 
the  soil  is  colder  and  Spring  does  not  come  so  rapidly, 
some  form  of  nitrogen  to  fill  in  between  nitrate  of 
soda  and  dried  blood  is  often  needed  for  quick-grow¬ 
ing  crops.  In  the  South,  however,  a  mixture  of  ni¬ 
trate  and  either  cotton-seed  meal  or  dried  blood  would 
doubtless  answer.^ _ 

Potatoes  have  not  been  below  20  cents  per  bushel  this 
season  in  this  section.  They  are  35  now  from  here  to  Elk 
Rapids;  about  half  of  the  crop  is  saved  for  Spring  sales. 
They  are  fine  but  not  much  over  half  a  crop  for  the  State. 

Manistee  Co.,  Mich.  Q- 


THE  LOOP  COMPRESSED  AIR  SPRAYER. 

This  spraying  outfit  employs  compressed  air  as  a 
force  with  which  to  do  its  work.  It  consists  of  a  cen¬ 
tral  station  and  the  part  which  is  taken  into  the  or¬ 
chard.  At  the  central  station,  which  is  located  with 
reference  to  its  convenience  to  water  supply,  are  all 
the  necessary  tanks  and  barrels  for  preparing  mix¬ 
tures,  and  a  steam  engine  and  boiler  and  air  com¬ 
pressor.  The  part  taken  into  the  orchard  consists  of 
two  or  more  light  low  two- wheeled  carts,  each  carry¬ 
ing  two  50-gallon  galvanized  steel  tanks,  one  for  com¬ 
pressed  air  and  one  for  the  spraying  mixture.  The 
operation  of  this  outfit  is  very  simple.  At  the  central 
station  connection  is  made  between  the  compressor 
and  the  air  tank,  and  while  pressure  is  being  pumped 
up  in  this  tank  the  operator  fills  the  other  with  the 
liquid,  the  whole  time  consumed  being  about  10  min¬ 
utes.  The  tanks  on  each  cart  are  connected  with  pipes 
and  valves,  and  are  fitted  with  pressure  gauges  so  the 
nozzle-man  can  regulate  pressure  in  mixture  tank 
and  keep  it  always  at  any  desired  point.  The  mix¬ 
ture  tank  has  connections  for  one  or  as  many  lines  of 
hose  as  may  in  the  opinion  of  the  operator  be  needed, 
and  each  line  uses  three  to  12  nozzles,  the  number 
of  lines  of  hose  or  number  of  nozzles  per  line  having 
no  bearing  upon  quality  of  work  done,  economy  of 
distribution  governing  this  point.  The  power  is  ready 
and  is  equally  efficient  whether  it  is  used  in  five  min¬ 
utes  or  30  minutes. 

The  object  of  having  more  than  one  cart  is  to  avoid 
delay  and  make  the  operation  continuous;  when  the 
supply  of  one  cart  is  exhausted  another  is  ready  to 
take  its  place.  The  outfit  can  be  used  equally  well  in 
narrow  rows,  on  steep  hillsides,  under  and  between 
low-branched  trees,  on  very  soft,  muddy  or  uneven 
ground,  or  in  parks  or  on  lawns,  where  a  heavy  ma¬ 
chine  could  not  be  admitted.  Its  capacity  is  practical¬ 
ly  unlimited,  depending  only  on  size  of  central  sta¬ 
tion  and  number  of  carts.  Fig.  77  shows  central  sta¬ 
tion,  Fig.  78  one  of  the  carts  at  work  in  a  peach  or¬ 
chard  using  12  Niagara  nozzles.  This  outfit  has  been 
in  use  three  or  four  years,  and  has  put  out  40  tanks  a 
day  with  one  line  of  hose,  one  nozzle-man  and  three 
carts.  The  spraying  material  does  not  come  in  con¬ 
tact  v/ith  any  working  part.  No  machinery  is  taken 
into  the  field,  and  there  is  no  delicate  machinery  at 
the  central  station.  Agitation  of  the  mixture  is  se¬ 
cured  by  a  system  of  air  jets.  When  land  is  level  and 
hard  it  might  be  advisable  to  use  75  or  100-gallon 
tanks,  but  on  soft  ground  or  steep  hillsides  the  weight 
would  probably  more  than  offset  the  adantages  of 
using  larger  tanks.  a.  i.  i.ooi*. 

Erie  Co.,  Pa.  _ 

THE  IDEAL  APPLE. 

A  correspondent  in  the  West  asks  whether  the  new 
apple  called  Ideal  is  really  equal  to  the  description 
of  it  by  those  who  are  pushing  it.  They  say  it  is  “as 
hardy  as  Duchess  (Oldenburg),  as  good  a  bearer  as 
the  Ben  Davis,  as  good  a  keeper  as  the  Willow,  and 
better  in  quality  than  Jonathan'.”  I  sent  to  the  in¬ 
troducers  in  Iowa  and  got  two  specimens,  a  drawing 
of  one  of  which  is  shown  at  Fig.  79.  The  original 
tree  of  the  variety  is  said  to  be  standing  Id  miles  east 
of  DesMoines,  Iowa,  and  is  now  20  or  more  years  old. 
As  to  its  hardiness  I  know  nothing  beyond  the  state¬ 
ments  of  the  introducers.  If  it  is  as  hardy  as  Olden¬ 
burg  it  will  surely  be  a  great  boon  to  the  apple  grow¬ 
ers  of  the  cold  Northwest;  and  if  it  bears  as  well  as 
Ben  Davis,  that  is  surely  a  great  point  in  its  favor. 
From  the  condition  of  the  specimens  I  would  judge 
that  it  is  not  so  good  a  keeper  as  Willow,  for  they 
were  very  mellow  the  last  of  January,  but  as  they 
were  sound  it  is  possible  that  they  would  have  kept 
much  longer;  and  the  sender  said  that  others  “kept 
in  an  ordinary  cellar  can  be  sent  in  April.”  Willow 
will  keep  until  June,  and  is  one  of  the  very  latest  of 
all  apples.  In  size  it  is  small  to  medium,  and  the 
shape  is  obconic.  The  color  is  pale  yellowish,  a  little 
over  half  covered  with  dull  mixed  red  and  with  some 
darker  stripes.  It  is  by  no  means  brilliant  or  attrac¬ 
tive,  and  reminds  me  of  Genet  in  general  appearance. 
As  to  the  quality  it  is  very  good,  but  I  do  not  call  it 
best;  as  it  is  very  mild  subacid  and  pleasant,  but  not 
rich  or  sprightly  in  flavor.  It  does  not,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  equal  Jonathan  in  high  quality.  It  is  probably 
a  good  dessert  Winter  apple,  but  I  do  not  call  it  idcul 
in  size,  color  or  flavor.  However,  it  would  be  well  to 
try  a  tree  or  two  of  it.  n.  e.  van  ueaian. 


GOOD  FRUIT. — The  picture  shown  at  Fig.  81  is 
taken  from  the  annual  catalogue  of  H.  S.  Wiley, 
Cayuga,  N.  Y.  “Have  a  Sutton  Beauty?”  was  the  text 
he  put  under  it,  but  we  have  changed  the  question  in¬ 
to  a  statement  of  fact.  Mr.  Wiley  is  President  of  the 
American  Apple  Consumers’  League,  and  he  knows  a 
good  apple  when  he  sees— or  tastes  It.  If  there  is  any 
more  hopeful  way  of  starting  a  boy  than  that  of  get¬ 
ting  him  interested  in  good  apples  we  do  not  know 
what  it  is. 
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GOOD  QUESTIONS  FOR  CHEESE  FARMERS 

What  Is  Common  Custom? 

1.  A  man  in  midsummer  is  caught  watering  his  milk 
to  the  extent  of  40  per  cent.  All  milk  is  made  up  at  $1.15 
per  100  for  cheese.  The  proprietors  “settle”  the  matter 
satisfactorily  to  themselves,  but  the  patrons  think  that 
they  should  have  had  a  share  in  the  proceeds  of  the 
deal.  VV'hat  is  custom  under  such  circumstances?  2.  The 
proprietors  in  hiring  a  cheese-maker  insert  a  clause  in 
the  cheese-makers  contract  that  if  any  of  his  cheese 
falls  a  certain  amount  below  best  market  price  he  shall 
make  good  the  amount.  No  such  clause  exists  in  verbal 
contract  between  proprietors  and  patrons.  Patrons 
think  that  proprietors  should  make  good  to  them  this 
amount,  as  it  would  seem  to  be  a  paying  busines.s— fur 
a  time— for  the  proprietors  to  hire  a  cheap,  poor  cheese- 
maker.  What  is  custom?  3.  A  man  who  lives  three- 
(luarlers  of  a  mile  from  the  cheese  factory  objects  be¬ 
cause  he  is  charged  the  same  price— five  cents  per  lOO— 
for  hauling  his  milk  as  his  friend  who  lives  a  good  four 
miles  from  the  factory.  What  is  the  usual  rule?  4. 
Take  average  price  of  cheese  and  butter  for  tiie  1!K)2 
season,  and  average  of  cost  between  creamery  and  cheese 
factory  for  making,  and  which  paid  the  best?  k.  d.  h. 

1.  I  do  not.  know  what  State  K.  D.  R.  lives  in  so 
cannot  tell  about  the  State  law.  it  would  seem,  how¬ 
ever  that  in  a  ease  where  a  40  per  cent  dilution  was 
carried  out  the  farmers  who  suffered  should  share  in 
the  revenue.  In  New  York  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  assumes  full  police  powers,  pays  all  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  prosecution,  and  so  collects  all  fines,  which 
perhaps  is  right.  In  doing  so  much  neighborhood 
gossip  and  ill  feeling  is  thereby  avoided.  2.  In  the 
cheese  sections  there  is  an  unwritten  law  that  cheese- 
makers  shall  assume  losses  that  are  directly  traceable 
to  their  negligence.  The  skill  of  the  makers  all 
through  our  central  and  northern  New  York  cheese 
sections  is  of  a  very  high  grade  at  present,  and  the 
lo.sses  from  secondary  quality  are  usually 
the  result  of  poor  milk.  If  the  maker 
violates  his  instruction  and  accepts  milk 
out  of  which  good  cheese  cannot  be  made 
he  certainly  should  foot  the  bill.  It  will, 
of  course,  depend  upon  the  standard  set 
by  the  management,  and  managers  vary 
greatly  in  their  judgment  of  good  milk. 

Hire  a  first-class  cheese  maker  of  good 
judgment  and  tact,  give  him  full  author¬ 
ity  to  reject  every  can  not  up  to  his  stand¬ 
ard.  and  then  stand  by  him  when  the  test 
comes,  and  you  will  have  little  trouble 
with  poor  cheese.  3.  There  is  no  justice 
in  taxing  a  man  the  same  price  for  haul¬ 
ing  short  distance  that  is  paid  for  a  long 
haul,  but  a  flat  rate  usually  prevails  for 
such  work  because  the  teamster  must 
pass  over  the  whole  route,  and  he  there¬ 
fore  says  he  cannot  consistently  make  any 
variation  in  price.  Should  he  begin  such 
a  practice  there  would  be  trouble  always 
between  the  farmers  where  the  change  of 
price  was  made.  These  two  neighbors 
might  live  near  each  other  and  each  would 
demand  the  same  rate.  Railroads  very 
frequently  make  a  flat  rate  where  some 
institution  of  a  public  nature  is  to  be  aid¬ 
ed  and  built  up.  Sugar  beet  factories  are 
an  example.  4.  The  average  price  of  milk 
for  cheese  making  per  100  pounds  will 
rule  higher  by  a  few  cents  than  the  same 
milk  made  into  butter.  When  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  value  of  whey  and  skim-milk  is 
considered  there  is  not  much  variation  in 
value.  The  cheese  sections  as  a  rule  re¬ 
ceive  milk  of  a  lower  per  cent  of  fat,  and 
so  when  published  statements  are  made 
they  usually  show  a  more  favorable  re¬ 
turn  for  butter,  including  skim-milk,  but 
as  I  have  observed  and  figured  the  net 
value  of  a  pound  of  fat  is  greater  in  the  cheese  sec¬ 
tions,  even  when  computing  the  extra  value  of  skim- 
milk  on  account  of  extra  cost  of  hauling,  etc.  Of 
course  there  can  remain  for  any  lengtli  of  time  but 
little  difference  because  markets  are  carefully  walcli- 
ed  and  changes  are  quickly  made,  and  the  proper 
equilibrium  restored.  ii.  e.  cook. 


AN  ACRE  OF  BUSH  FRUITS  IN  WISCONSIN 

I  am  thinking  of  planting  an  acre  of  .small  fruits  ex¬ 
cepting  strawberrie.s.  Will  you  give  me  a  plan  for  same, 
in  such  proportions  as  to  be  about  equal  in  production? 
.Mso  state  varieties  suitable  for  our  climate;  soil  is  .sand 
and  clay  mixed,  sloping  to  south  slightly.  'What  would 
he  approximate  cost?  c.  k.  n. 

Hayward,  Wis. 

If  I  were  to  plant  an  acre  of  bush  fruits  in  Sawyer 
C.o.,  Wis.,  I  would  divide  as  follows:  Four-tw'elfihs  of 
the  area  black  raspberries,  four-twelfths  red  rasp¬ 
berries,  three-twelfths  blackberries,  one-twelfth  cur¬ 
rants  and  gooseberries.  If  the  raspberries  are  set  4x() 
feet  it  will  require  022  plants  each  of  red  and  uiack. 
the  number  of  blackberry  plants  required  at  the  same 
distances  is  400.  If  the  remaining  area,  one-twelfth 


of  an  acre,  is  divided  equally  between  currants  and 
gooseberries,  77  plants  of  each  will  be  needed.  In  se¬ 
lecting  varieties  something  will  depend  upon  local 
conditions,  although  the  bush  fruits  as  a  rule  are  more 
stable  under  varying  conditions  than  strawberries. 
For  black  raspberries,  one-third  Conrath’s  Early  and 
two-thirds  Gregg  would  make  a  good  combination. 
For  reds  one-half  Marlboro  and  one-half  Cuthbert. 
For  blackberr  ies  one-half  Eldorado,  one-half  Ancient 
Briton.  Curr-ants  are  used  mainly  for  jelly,  and 
quantity  is  more  desirable  than  size  of  individual 
fruits.  Red  Dutch  leads  in  bushels.  If  larger  currants 
are  wanted  plant  a  few  President  Wilder  or  Cherry. 
Downing  is  the  standard  variety  of  gooseberry  for 
this  region.  The  cost  of  the  stock  will  depend  upon 
the  size  of  plants  purchased  and  when  and  where  ob¬ 
tained.  One  Wisconsin  nursery  firm  offers  berry 
plants  as  follows:  Raspberry  and  blackberry,  ?3  to 
$4  per  100;  currants,  $8  to  $10  per  100;  gooseberries, 
$10  to  $20  per  100.  In  round  numbers  $75  would  prob¬ 
ably  pay  for  the  stock  needed.  It  w'ould  be  advisable 
to  order  10  per  cent  more  plants  of  each  variety  than 
the  number  indicated,  and  plant  in  nursery  rows  to 
supply  missing  plants  during  the  Summer. 

Madison,  Wis.  p.  okanki'iki.u. 

MODIFIED  STABLE  VENTILATION. 

Will  you  give  me  a  few  points  regarding  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  King  system  of  stable  ventilation?  f.  l.  p. 

North  Jackson,  Pa. 

Our  system  is  the  King  in  principle,  but  “modified,” 
and  does  w'ork  every  day  in  the  year — and  strongly. 
Instead  of  having  turns,  angles,  and  slopes  in  the  air- 
shaft  it  goes  straight  up  from  the  floor  of  the  stable 
to  a  height  of  30  feet  and  about  the  ridge  of  the  barn. 


See  Fig.  80.  We  have  one  of  these  airshafts  to  each 
12  (!Ows,  and  find  it  am|)le.  We  are  sure  that  small 
shafts  and  more  of  them  will  give  better  satisfaction 
than  a  large  one  to  draw  from  a  larger  area  of  stable. 
Our  ventilating  shafts  (see  Fig.  80,  A)  are  14x12  inches 
inside  tneasuremeut.  and  are  made  of  pine  boards  of 
that  width;  made  with  true  joint  corners,  airtight 
from  top  to  bottom.  A  board  shaft  is  far  superior  to 
a  metal  one,  as  it  is  not  affected  by  temperature  as 
metal  would  be.  By  some  experiments  we  made  in 
timing  the  flight  of  light  substances  up  through  the 
shaft,  we  estimate  that  about  24,000  cubic  feet  of  air 
passes  up  this  shaft  in  24  hours.  The  cost  of  these 
small  tubes  is  not  great,  less  than  $5  each  witn  the 
hood,  which  is  simply  a  sheet  of  galvanized  iron  bent 
in  a  half  circle  and  nailed  to  the  top,  to  keep  rain 
from  the  inside.  It  is  of  no  use  to  try  to  ventilate  a 
stable  with  an  airshaft  unless  the  stable  is  close.  Side 
cracks  and  overhead  openings  are  fatal  to  the  system. 
We  found  that,  close  our  stable  as  nearly  as  we  could, 
and  that  means  close,  we  could  see  no  difference  in 
the  strength  of  the  current  of  air  passing  into  the 
shafts.  Still,  we  want  to  have  the  air  come  into  the 
stable  at  the  toi)  of  the  room,  so  in  Fig.  80.  B,  is  de¬ 


picted  the  intake,  a  six-inch  galvanized  iron  stovepipe 
set  at  the  sill  and  opening  at  the  top  of  the  room. 
This  puts  the  fresh  air  into  the  warm  air  of  the 
stable,  and  there  is  no  seeming  change  of  temperature 
lower  down  in  the  room.  The  warmth  of  the  iron 
pipe  in  the  stable  has  quite  an  effect  in  the  pull  of 
fresh  air.  The  pipe  should  have  a  damper  in  it  to 
shut  off  the  current  when  necessary,  and  the  shaft 
should  have  its  opening  at  the  side  at  the  floor  and 
not  in  thg  bottom,  and  this  should  be  a  little  door 
opening  in,  that  can  be  closed  or  opened  at  will.  This 
door  needs  to  be  about  10x16  inches.  The  value  of 
this  ventilation  is  that  it  carries  off  the  moisture  of 
the  stable  while  it  is  vapor.  After  it  condenses,  it  is 
too  late,  so  there  should  be  a  constant  change  of  air 
going  on  all  the  time.  We  discovered  that  when  the 
air  in  a  stable  was  kept  dry  there  was  much  less 
change  of  temperature  inside  the  stable,  with  its  cor¬ 
respondingly  less  shrinkage  of  milk,  incident  to  the 
drop  in  temperature  outside.  Then  there  is  a  great  im¬ 
provement  in  the  way  of  absence  of  cowy  odors,  and 
with  absorbents  and  the  like,  a  stable  can  be  kept 
with  little  trouble  in  the  best  of  sanitary  condition. 

JOHN  GO!  r.H. 


CONCRETE  FLOORS  AND  WALKS, 

“Iticreased  use  of  concrete”  In  Thf  R.  N.-Y.  of  Feb- 
l•Uill'y  M  causes  me  to  ask  W.  W.  Stevens  to  tell  us  the 
.'iinount  of  cement  it  will  take  to  make  a  concrete  walk 
with  100  square  feet  of  surface  of  a  certain  thickness. 

Burlingame,  Kas.  e.  k.  t. 

The  use  of  cement  and  the  manner  of  mixing  it  are 
not  as  well  understood  by  farmers  generally  as  they 
should  be.  Cement  walks,  cellar  or  stable  floors  are 
better  than  those  made  of  stone,  brick  or  wood,  and 
any  handy  man  can  make  them.  The  first  requisites 
for  the  work  are  good  sharp  sand  and  the  very  best 
grade  of  Portland  cement.  If  it  is  a  walk  you  wish  to 
construct  first  dig  a  trench  one  foot  deep,  just  as 
wide  and  long  as  you  want  your  walk.  Next  fill  this 
trench  with  coarse  sand  or  gravel  eight 
inches  deep,  but  if  you  have  neither  you 
may  u.se  coal  cinders,  packing  down  what¬ 
ever  is  used  with  a  maul  or  heavy  block 
of  wood  with  a  handle  fixed  to  it.  Next 
place  smooth  straight  boards  four  inches 
wide  along  the  sides  of  this  trench,  fas¬ 
tening  them  with  stakes.  Place  boards 
four  inches  wide  across  your  walk,  three 
feet  apart,  and  you  have  your  mold  ready 
for  first  layer  of  cement.  Have  a  strong, 
tight  mortar  box  and  into  this  put  sand 
and  cement,  four  parts  of  the  former  to 
one  of  the  latter.  Mix  this  thoroughly 
while  dry,  then  apply  water  with  a 
sprinkling  can,  mixing  all  the  while  till 
you  have  a  stiff  mortar  that  you  can  han¬ 
dle  with  a  shovel.  Dump  the  mortar  into 
your  molds  and  tramp  down  3i/^  inches 
thick,  filling  four  or  five  molds  at  a  time. 
Next  take  fine  sifted  sand  and  cement, 
equal  parts,  then  apply  water  and  make  a 
soft  mortar,  and  spread  this  on  top  of  the 
coarse  cement  one-half  inch  thicK,  or  to 
the  top  of  boards  and  level  it  off  by  draw¬ 
ing  a  straight  edge  over  the  frame.  Then 
trowel  it  down  and  leave  it  a  few  days  to 
dry.  Before  the  troweling  is  done  remove 
the  partition  boards  and  fill  up  level.  This 
kind  of  a  walk  can  be  made  at  a  cost  of 
four  cents  per  square  foot  if  you  do  your 
own  work  and  have  gravel  on  the  farm. 
If  all  material  has  to  be  bought  and  labor¬ 
ers  are  employed  to  do  the  work  it  will 
cost  from  eight  to  10  cents  per  foot.  Cel¬ 
lar  floors  are  made  in  the  same  way,  but 
if  the  bottom  is  dry  two  or  three  inches 
of  sand  will  be  sufficient  to  lay  the  ce¬ 
ment  on.  For  stable  floors  or  driveways 
the  cement  should  be  five  or  six  inches 
thick  to  insure  a  durable  floor. 

Gate  posts  are  made  by  digging  a  pit  in  the  ground 
as  large  as  wanted  for  post,  and  then  a  box  mold  is 
made,  same  size  as  jiost,  and  two  feet  high.  Fill  in 
first  with  stone  pounded  up  about  the  size  of  a  man’s 
fist,  and  then  mak-e  a  mortar  of  three  parts  sand  and 
one  part  cement,  about  the  consistency  of  cream,  and 
pour  this  into  the  form.  As  soon  as  this  sets,  move 
mold  up  and  fill  again  till  the  post  is  of  the  desired 
height.  When  dry  give  it  a  coat  of  cement  all  around. 
This  can  be  checked  off  into  squares  to  resemble 
square  stonework. 

Another  use  of  cement  is  in  making  water  tanks  for 
live  stock.  Make  the  bottom  just  as  you  would  a  walk 
only  have  it  heavier  and  on  solid  foundation,  also  put 
in  necessary  pipes  for  filling  and  draining,  so  frost 
will  not  injure.  Next  make  a  form  on  this  founda¬ 
tion  with  boards  the  length  and  width  desired  for  the 
tank.  Inside  of  this  set  up  another  form  10  inches 
smaller  than  the  first  at  the  bottom,  and  sloping  to 
six  inches  at  the  top.  This  will  give  a  slant  to  the 
inside  of  tank,  so  that  it  will  not  freeze  and  burst. 
Fill  one  foot  with  rock  and  then  put  on  the  cement 
.grout,  and  so  on  till  tank  is  as  high  as  desired.  Plas¬ 
ter  all  over  when  dry.  This  kind  of  tank  12  feet  long, 
30  inches  high  and  four  feet  wide  can  be  built  for  $6 
or  $8  if  the  farmer  does  the  work  himself.  In  mixing 
sand  and  cement  do  not  make  too  much  mortar  at  a 
time,  as  it  hardens  quickly.  w.  w.  .stevens. 
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BUNCHING  ASPARAGUS. 

Some  markets  require  the  green  as¬ 
paragus  while  in  others  the  white  is  in 
good  demand.  It  is  usually  a  good  plan 
to  have  both  kinds.  By  throwing  a  ridge 
ol  earth  over  each  row  the  asparagus 
will  become  well  bleached  before  it 
reaches  the  top  of  the  ground.  The 
other  rows  will  furnish  the  green  as¬ 
paragus.  In  cutting  I  use  an  inch  chisel, 
and  the  shoots  are  cut  oft  just  under  the 
ground  to  secure  the  green  asparagus. 


ASI’AltAOrS  BUNCHTCS.  Fio.  82. 

In  the  i)art  of  the  field  that  is  ridged  up 
the  shoots  are  cut  off,  just  as  they  appear 
above  the  soil,  as  deep  in  the  ground  as 
necessary  to  secure  the  proper  length. 
As  the  stalks  are  cut  they  are  placed  in 
a  basket  with  the  tops  all  one  way.  When 
the  basket  is  full  it  is  carried  to  a 
hydrant  and  the  asparagus  placed  in  a 
long  row  on  a  table  and  well  washed.  By 
keeping  the  stalks  straight  this  work  is 
greatly  lessened,  as  the  dirt  can  be 
V, .ashed  from  the  stalks  easier,  quicker 
and  with  le.ss  water.  Anyone -who  has 
ever  bunched  as])aragus  has  ol)served 
that  but  few  stalks  are  perfectly 
straight.  In  bunching  the  stalks  should 
be  turned  so  eacli  head  turns  toward  the 
center  of  the  bunch.  This  will  take  time. 
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In  the  name  of  a  large  class  who  have 
to  depend  on  what  they  buy  for  grapes 
to  eat  1  would  ask  that  you  declare  war 
on  the  Concord  grape  as  well  as  on  the 
Ben  Davis  apple,  for  after  testing  and 
fruiting  over  60  different  varieties  ol 
grapes  I  should  not  hesitate  for  one  mo¬ 
ment  to  class  it  as  lower  in  quality  as  a 


THE  MOWER 

that  wi  11  cut  your  short  grass, 
your  tall  grass  and  weeds, 
and  will  do  all  the  trimming 
along  fences  and  walks. 
Send  for  catalogue  and 
prices.  THK  CEII'PKK 
L.V\VN  .MOAVKK  CO., 
Pa. 


grape  than  Ben  Davis  is  as  an  apple,  and 
when  it  comes  to  Moore’s  Early  and 
Niagara  they  are  poorer  yet.  There  are 
some  people  with  depraved  appetites  who 
really  like  a  foxy  grape.  1  suppose  they 
belong  to  the  same  family  as  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lace,  page  125,  who  learned  to  like  Ben 
Davis,  and  the  fact  shocked  you  so  much 
that  you  quoted  Pope’s  well-known  lines 
on  vice  to  him.  It  was  an  apt  quotation, 
and  just  fitted  the  spot.  The  only  rea¬ 
son  1  can  see  why  people  will  buy  Con¬ 
cord  grapes  is  they  can’t  get  enough  of 
any  other  kind  in  the  market  to  learn 
what  they  taste  like.  If  I  should  go  to 
a  fruit  dealer  and  ask  for  Wilder,  Barry, 
Ulster  Prolific,  Bindley  or  Salem  he 
would  look  at  me  in  a  way  that  would 
indicate  that  he  thought  I  was  losing 
my  mind.  u-  m.  w. 

Rockford,  Ill. 

Ben  Davis  for  New  Engi.and. — Al¬ 
most  every  farmer  10  years  ago  advised 
me  not  to  set  out  the  Ben  Davis  apple, 
1  had  six  seven-year-old  trees  of  this  va¬ 
riety  and  had  no  trouble  in  selling  them 
at  very  good  prices;  sometimes  I  got  $2 
per  bushel  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  and  the 
markets  always  wanted  more.  I  thought 
of  setting  an  orchard  of  them  then,  but 
everyone  said  that  by  the  time  1  goi 
my  orchard  into  bearing  there  would  be 
no  sale  for  them  on  account  of  the  qual- 
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GARDEN  SEEDS 

BRIDQEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  East  Nineteenth  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free  to  all 
applicants. 


Growing  Ideas 

What  to  grow  In  the  garden. 

When  to  grow  and  how.  Modern 
ideas  of  agriculture  and  llorlcul- 
ture  for  those  who  plant  for 
pleasure  or  prolit.  Illus- 
t rated  In 

DREER’S-^ 

Garden  Calendar 

Sent  free  to  all  who  mention  this  paper. 
HENRY  A.  DREER,  7l4ChestnutSt.,  Phila.,Pa. 


n  RE  what  you  want  to  insure  success.  .50 
years’  exi)erience,  with  hundreds  of 
testimonials,  proves  their  real  merit.  Send 
for  iliustraten  catalogue,  FREE,  contain¬ 
ing  valuable  information. 


TKEis 

Fruit  and  Ornamantal. 

Shrubs 

Roses 

Hardy  Plants 

All  the  Best  and  Hardiest  Vari. 
eties.  Largest  Collections  in 
America.  Illustrated  Descrip¬ 
tive  Catalogue  FREE  on  Request. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

Nurserymen— Horticulturists. 

MOUNTHOPE  NURSERIES, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Established  1840.  Mention  this  paper. 


100%  Investment. 

A  few  dollars  invested  in  Ornamental 
Trees,  Vines,  Plants  and  Flowers  to 
decorate  your  home  and  yard,  will  add 
double  the  cost  to  its  appearance  or  sell¬ 
ing  value.  Our  catalogue  shows  our  fine 
stock  of  large  Maple  and  other  Fore.st 
Trees.  Beautiful  Hydrangeas  and  all 
kinds  of  Shrubs  and  Vines.  Also  a  full 
line  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants.  Send  your 


A  BUNCHING  TABLE  FOR  ASPARAGUS.  Fi(i.  8.1. 


but  it  will  pay,  as  a  much  neater  bunch 
will  be  secmrecl,  and  it  will  sell  more 
readily.  After  the  center  is  formed  each 
succeeding  row  is  slightly  lowered  so 
I  bat  the  bunch  when  finished  will  be 
cone-sliaped  and  about  what  aii  ordinary 
hand  can  reach  around.  A  rubber  band 
is  now  slipped  over  the  bumdi,  while 
still  ill  the  left  hand,  and  the  work  is 
done.  The  rublier  bands  are  better  than 
strings,  as  they  hold  the  bunches  neater 
and  save  much  labor  in  using  them,  and 
lalior  is  money  in  the  market  garden 
l)U.='iness.  All  bunches  are  made  as  near 
alike  as  iiossible.  Fig.  82  represents 
Ihree  uniform  ounches.  In  Fig.  83  is 
shown  a  Imiudiing  table  with  part  of  the 
asparagus;  in  bunches.  On  the  edge  of 
the  table  may  be  seen  the  rubber  bands. 
.After  being  put  up  each  bunch  is  cut  off 
about  six  inches  long,  and  placed  in  a 
shallow  pan  containing  water.  Here  it 
remains  until  the  next  morning,  when  it 
is  placed  in  boxes  containing  wet  moss, 
the  boxes  covered  with  wet  sacks.  The 


ity.  I  wish  I  had  set  500  trees  10  or  12 
years  ago;  I  would  be  better  off  by  this 
time,  at  any  rate  I  did  not.  I  took  tlieir 
advice  and  waited  for  the  glut  to  come, 
but  I  have  never  seen  the  time  when 
there  were  too  many  of  them  in  Boston. 
I.ast  April,  1902,  I  w’as  selling  Roxbury 
Russet  (fine  quality)  for  $4.50  per  bar¬ 
rel,  when  Ben  Davis  was  bringing  $5  at 
wholesale,  I  think  the  latter  would  pay 
better  at  $3.50  than  the  former  at  $4.50. 
1  have  stood  on  South  Market  St.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  a  whole  day  trying  to  make  people 
believe  that  the  R.  I.  Greening  was  a 
good  pie  apple,  but  no  use;  they  were 
not  red  and  that  settled  it.  The  Porter 
apple  is  fine  quality,  but  usually  sells 
hard  unless  fancy.  The  Ben  Davis  comes 
into  market  when  other  apples  are  gone, 
and  will  always  sell.  1  say  give  the  peo¬ 
ple  what  they  want  and  put  the  money 
in  your  pocket.  1  am  going  to  plant  an 
orchard  of  Ben  Davis  apple  trees  just  as 
soon  as  I  can  dig  a  hole  large  enough 
to  set  a  tree  in,  and  I  think  I  shall  sell 
apples  off  these  trees  at  $5  a  barrel,  at 
wholesale  in  Boston  after  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  got  tired  of  talking  them  down. 

Natick,  Mass.  n.  w.  i,. 


WM.  ELLIOTT  &  SONS, 

54  &  56  DEY  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


address  for  catalogue. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

New  Cauuitn,  Coiiii, 


Rawsen^s 

1908  Seed  Catalojruefor  MurUft  ^^arden- 
erH,  published  by  a  pniplionl  pftrdoner, 

^  tells  what  are  the  most  8alubl**  nnd  - 

paying  varieties  and  <!ontains  complete  list  or 

fiRLBNGT&N 

TESTED  SEEDS 

Tlie  best  the  irround  produces. 
Catalogue  free.  Send  for  It. 

W.  W.  RAWSON  &.  CO. 

Seedsmen, 

12-13  Faneuil  Hall  Square, 

ItoHtOtl)  MuHh. 


For  Sprinjf  of  1903  AVe  Offer  Three  MUllou 


Strawberry  Plants 

From  new  beds  planted  in  the  Spring  of  iy02  on  land 
especially  adapted  for  making  strong  crowns  witli 
abundance  of  fibrous  roots.  We  tie  in  bunches  ot'2ii. 
mark  each  variety  with  printed  tags,  pack  securely  iu 
wel  ventilated  packages  with  abuudauce  of  moss  to 
secure  safe  carriage,  no  matter  how  great  the  dis¬ 
tance.  Certificate  of  Inspection  with  every  shipment. 
We  invite  correspondence,  with  a  list  of  your  wants, 
on  which  we  will  cheerfully  name  you  our  very  best 
price. 


AUTO 


If  you  have  not  planted  this  grand 
Strawberry,  you  “  Au  ”  to.  We  have 
it  with  42  other  varieties. 


We  also  have  Asparagus  Roots,  One  and  Two  Year 

Oldln  varieties— PAi.MKT'ro.CoNovEU  Colossai.. 

Baku’s  Ma.mmoth,  Giant  augkntkuii.. 

A  general  assprtmeut  of  Fruit  Trees. 

SNOYV  HIED  NURSERIES,  \V.  M.  I’eters  & 
Souk,  Proprietors,  Snow  Hill,  MaryhiucL 


ARE  YOU  READY 

to  place  your  order  for  Fruit  T'rees  now, 
while  the  Nur.series  htive  a  full  stock, 
and  while  you  have  the  time  to  attend  to 
it?  Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  O.,  make  a 
sx)ecialty  of  dealing  direct  with  their  cus- 
tomer.s.  They  employ  no  agents,  hut 
have  the  reputation  of  sending  out  the 
fittest  trees  that  can  he  grown,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  our  readers  say  the  finest  Fruit 
Trees  they  ever  received  came  from  these 
Nurseries.  Write  tliem  for  Price  List. 


DWYER'S  1903  SPRING  CATALOGUE 

Two  Hundred  Acres  of  Hardy  Fruits  and  Ornamentals. 

Reliable  descriptions;  perfect  illustrations  and  beautiful  colored  plates.  T  J.  Dwyer’s  Book  on 
Hardy  Trees,  Plants  and  Vines  50  cents.  This  work  will  be  sent  postpaid,  free,  for  all  Spring 
orders.  The  Catalogtie  is  free.  Write  for  It  to-day. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  Orange  County  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.Y. 


boxes  are  placed  in  the  wagon  and  taken 
lo  market,  where  they  sell  for  from  40 
to  80  cents  per  dozen  bunches. 

Indiana.  elmer  g.  tffts. 


FACTS  ABOUT  FRUITS. 

Wah  On  the  Concord  Grape. — The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  been  doing  a  noble  work 
showing  uj)  the  poor  quality  of  the  Ben 
Davis  apple.  At  the  same  time  when¬ 
ever  a  subscriber  has  asked  for  a  list  of 
good  grapes  to  plant  for  home  consump¬ 
tion  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  always  included 
Concord  In  the  list,  and  sometimes  they 
even  include  Niagara  and  Moore’s  Early. 


Plant  Lice  on  Corn  Roots. 

J.  W.  !{.,  Lancdster,  Pa. — What  Is  a  remedy 
or  preventive  for  the  aphis"  attacking  the 
roots  of  corn  in  Sju-ing  almost  as  soon  as 
corn  germinates? 

Ans. — To  prevent  the  plant  louse  at 
the  roots  of  corn,  late  Fall  plowing  of 
the  field  on  which  corn  is  to  be  planted 
is  best.  The  plant  lice  are  carried  to  tlie 
roots  of  the  corn  by  ants,  and  wherever 
ants  are  plentiful  the  Corn  root-louse  is 
worst.  The  late  Fall  plowing  breaks  up 
the  ants’  nests  and  scatters  their  supply 
of  plant-lice  e’ggs,  which  they  use  to 
colonize  corn  roots  in  the  Spring. 


STARTING 


would  be  the  rage  this  spring  if  people  could  see  our  nurseries.  Of  apple  trees  814 
to  six  feet  high,  the  showing  is  seldom  approached,  certainly  nowhere  this  year. 
Every  one  guaranteed  on  whole  roots,  full  of  vigor  and  strength.  No  sign  of  disease. 


Many  thousand  Trees,  over  a  liundred  varieties. 
These  are  but  samples. 


Summer. 

Sumiuer  Rainbo, 
Red  Astrachaii, 
Red  June, 
Yellow  Transparent. 


Autumn. 

Graven.'- teiu, 
Maiden’s  Blush, 
Duchess, 
Fall  Rambo. 


Winter. 

King,  .Jonathan, 
Wine  Sup, 
Bellflower, 
Scott’s  Winter. 


Every  kind  worth  planting,  all  in  pink  of  condition.  Write  at  once  for  Special  Apple  Tree 
List.  We  pack  as  few  nurserymen  do.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  to  any  part  of  U.  S. 
Headquarters  for  Peach  and  Kieffer  Pear  Trees,  Strawberry  Plants,  Asparagus  Roots,  etc. 
Catalogue  mailed  free.  ,  m*  •  n  n  i*  i 

Harrison  s  Nurseries,  box  29,  Berlin,  Nd. 
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CATALOGUES  FOR  1903. 

W.  F.  Allen,  Salisbury,  Md. — Straw¬ 
berry  plant  catalogue;  32  pages,  band- 
some  colored  cover.  A  reliable  annual, 
always  filled  with  interesting  informa¬ 
tion.  The  long  list  of  varieties  is  care¬ 
fully  described  and  finely  illustrated. 

ScHLEGEL  &  Fottler,  Bostou,  Mass. — 
Catalogue  of  seeds,  bulbs  and  plants;  98 
pages.  Large  and  complete,  packed  full 
of  useful  information,  and  with  offerings 
of  everything  needful  in  the  way  of  new 
and  standard  varieties.  All  the  promis¬ 
ing  novelties  are  Included. 

.TosEPn  Breck  &  Sons,  Boston,  Mass. — 
Catalogue  of  seeds  and  garden  sundries; 
168  pages.  Large  and  complete  in  all  its 
departments.  Many  novelties,  mostly  of 
European  origin,  are  offered  among 
flower  seeds  and  plants.  An  interesting 
feature  of  the  announcement  Is  the 
golden  roll  of  honor,  consisting  of  names 
of  customers  who  have  given  this  well- 
established  firm  their  continuous  pat¬ 
ronage  for  periods  varying  from  40  to  70 
years  each. 

Livingston  Seed  Co.,  Columbus,  O. — 
Annual  of  “True  Blue”  Seeds;  104  pages, 
brilliant  cover.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
catalogues  that  grow  better  yearly.  The 
present  issue  surpasses  the  preceding 
ones.  The  Livingston  Company  is  strong 
on  tomatoes  and  has  introduced  some  of 
the  best  ones  found  in  the  markets.  The 
leader  for  the  year  is  an  improved  Dwarf 
Champion  claimed  to  bear  fruits  one- 
third  larger  than  the  type  and  continue 
bearing  through  the  season  instead  of 
stopping  half  way.  There  are  other  new 
ones,  mostly  of  the  dwarf  or  tree  type. 
Two  new  potatoes.  Daybreak,  extra 
early,  and  John  Bull,  main  crop,  are  in¬ 
troduced  with  many  recommendations. 
The  general  seed  and  plant  collection  is 
very  large. 

Jas.  B.  Wild  &  Bro.,  Saxcoxle,  Mo. — 
Price  list  of  nursery  stock;  30  pages.  The 
offerings  are  both  wholesale  and  retail. 

Plant  Seed  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.— Cata¬ 
logue  of  farm  and  garden  seeds;  128  pages. 
An  extensive  list  of  seeds  for  all  purposes. 

M.  Butterfield  &  Son,  Lee’s  Summit, 
Mo.— Fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and 
plants;  42  pages.  Colored  Inserts  of  fruits 
and  flowering  shrubs. 

T.  Turner,  Eleroy,  Ill.— Catalogue  of 
Ideal  Fruit  Farm;  eight  pages.  The  offers 
include  a  full  list  of  strawberry  varieties 
and  other  small  fruits. 

Babcock  &  Nash.  Bridgman,  Mich.— 
Wholesale  price  list  of  small  fruit  plants. 
A  large  collection  of  popular  new  varie¬ 
ties  offered  in  quantity. 

John  D.  Imlat,  Zanesville,  O.— Seeds  and 
plants;  34  pages.  A  very  good  collection 
of  farm  and  garden  seeds  and  a  selection 
of  reliable  hardy  plants. 

W.  B.  Lonqstreth,  Zanesville,  O.— Seed 
and  bargain  catalogue;  16  pages.  Flower 
and  vegetable  seeds.  The  “bargains”  con¬ 
sist  in  the  moderate  prices  asked  for  the 
seeds. 

Chas.  L.  Pearson,  Baraboo,  Wis. — Price 
list  of  strawberry  plants.  Eleven  of  the 
most  profitable  varieties  are  offered.  Un¬ 
tried  novelties  and  doubtful  kinds  are  ex¬ 
cluded. 

Thomas  Gray  &  Co..  Boston,  Mass.— 
Seeds  and  garden  requisites;  94  pages.  A 
neat  and  satisfactory  catalogue  with  a 
convenient  arrangement  of  the  various 
departments. 

Enos  W.  Dunham  &  Co.,  Stevens ville, 
Mich.— Catalogue  of  Grand  Mere  Nurseries; 
16  pages.  Devoted  to  small  fruit  plants. 
The  list  of  strawberries,  old  and  new,  is 
very  complete. 

D.  McNaillie,  Sarcoxie,  Mo.— Cata¬ 
logue  of  strawberry  plants;  16  pages.  The 
cultural  directions  are  of  more  than  local 
interest.  The  descriptions  are  very  origi¬ 
nal  and  have  a  genuine  ring. 

W.  &  T.  Smith  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.— Cat¬ 
alogue  of  the  Geneva  Nursery;  102  pages. 

A  large  catalogue  giving  a  most  complete 
list  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and 
plants.  There  are  many  fine  Illustrations. 

Smith  Brothers,  Concord,  Ga.— Cata¬ 
logue  of  fruit  trees  and  plants;  32  pages. 
The  varieties  are  generally  those  adapted 
to  southern  planting,  but  many  late  intro- 
<luctlons  are  included.  Sweetheart,  Hill. 
All  Summer  and  Terry  Winter  apples  are 
new  kinds  of  special  merit  originating  in 
Georgia  and  Alabama,  and  described  as 
•esJrablp  for  market  or  home  planting. 


Buhton  A.  Corbett,  Colebrook,  N.  H.— 
Seed  potato  catalogue;  12  pages.  Several 
new  varieties  as  well  as  many  of  the  good 
old  ones  are  offered.  There  are  some  neat 
lllustra  tlons. 

Stone  &  Wellington,  Toronto,  Ont.— 
Catalogue  of  Fon  thill  Nurseries;  152 
pages.  This  is  a  large,  handsome  and  well- 
arranged  catalogue  listing  an  Immense  col¬ 
lection  of  varieties  suitable  for  culture  in 
Canada. 

A.  T.  Cook,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.— Cata¬ 
logue  of  "money  saving”  seeds;  30  pages. 
An  interesting  collection  of  standard  seeds 
and  popular  novelties.  The  catalogue 
would  be  improved  by  the  omission  of  some 
overdrawn  cuts. 

Barteldes  &  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.— Cata¬ 
logue  of  the  Colorado  seed  house;  82  pages. 
Illustrated.  An  extensive  general  list  of 
farm  and  garden  seeds  and  Implements. 
Several  specialties  adapted  to  western 
agricultural  conditions  are  offered. 

W.  W.  Barnard  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Til.— 
Catalogue  of  farm  and  garden  seeds;  98 
pages.  This  is  an  extensive  catalogue  of¬ 
fering  one  of  the  largest  assortments  of 
seeds  in  all  departments.  There  are  also 
collections  of  plants,  bulbs  and  ornamental 
shrubbery. 

The  Kansas  City  Nurseries,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.— Catalogue  of  fruit  and  orna¬ 
mental  trees;  72  pages.  A  very  complete 
list  of  ornamentals  occupies  considerable 
space.  The  collection  of  fruit  varieties  is 
extensive  and  includes  the  promising  Pat¬ 
ten’s  Greening  apple  among  novelties. 

William  Toole,  Baraboo,  Wis.— Guide  to 
Pansy  Culture;  16  pages.  A  catalogue  of 
American-grown  pansy  and  other  flower 
seeds;  93  varieties  and  mixtures  of  this 
most  popular  flower  are  offered.  The  Co¬ 
lumbia.  strain,  having  red,  white  and  blue 
shades  in  combination,  is  a  specialty. 

T.  V.  Munson  &  Son,  Denison,  Texas.— 
Catalogue  of  the  Munson  Nurseries;  30 
pages.  Always  a  valuable  publication  for 
the  freshness  and  accuracy  of  the  con¬ 
tained  Information,  but  doubly  interesting 
for  the  offerings  of  Prof.  Munson’s  re¬ 
markable  hybrid  grapes.  Some  new  ones 
are  described. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester.  N.  Y.— 
Wholesale  catalogue  of  Mount  Hope  Nur¬ 
series;  26  pages.  There  are  many  valuable 
specialties  in  addition  to  the  extensive  list 
of  standard  varieties.  Two  new  hardy  roses 
of  the  “Rambler”  class  are  highly  recom¬ 
mended.  They  are  Leuchtstern,  rose  pink, 
and  Rubin,  deep  crimson. 

Ross  Bros.,  Worcester,  Mass.— Every¬ 
thing  for  the  Farm  and  Garden;  110  pages, 
colored  cover.  This  is  a  large  and  attrac¬ 
tive  catalogue  about  evenly  divided  be¬ 
tween  seeds  and  plants  and  farm  machin¬ 
ery.  A  review  of  this  extensive  catalogue 
is  quite  convincing  as  to  its  claims  for  sup¬ 
plying  most  farm  and  garden  needs. 

Wm.  PIenry  Maule,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— 
Maule’s  Seed  Catalogue;  136  pages,  colored 
cover  and  many  brilliant  colored  plates.  A 
catalogue  of  the  largest  size,  profusely  il¬ 
lustrated.  There  Is  offered  an  immense 
list  of  seed  in  standard  and  new  varieties. 
Much  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  many  spe¬ 
cialties  disseminated  in  past  seasons.  The 
novelties  of  the  year  are  Panmure  Extra 
Early  Lima  bean,  White  Lisbon  parsnip. 
Red  Hot  pepper.  Unrivalled  lettuce.  All 
Heart  watermelon  and  Always  Heads  cau 
llflower,  all  of  which  are  attractively  de¬ 
scribed. 


A  Low 
Wagoiv 

Half  Price. 

The  cheapest,  the 
easiest  and  the  best 

way  to  get  a  low  wagon  is 
to  buy  a  set  of  Electric 
Steel  Wheels  to  fit  your  farm  wagon.  If  you 
don’t  want  to  bother  with  changing  the  wheels 
buy  a  set  to  fit  your  old  gear.  If  you  have  no  old 
gear  you  can  buy  one  for  a  song,  as  there  are 
thousands  of  them  lying  around  the  country. 
A  set  of  Electric  Steel  Wheels  costs  less  than 
one-half  the  price  of  a  low  wagon.  They  are 
made  to  fit  any  wagon.  They  make  a  new 
wagon  out  of  your  old  one  with  wheels  that 
cannot  rot  or  break.  Made  with  straight  or 
staggered  spokes,  wide  or  narrow  tires.  Save 
blacksmith  bills.  Write  for  our  Handy  Farm 
Wagon  Catalog.  Tells  about  our  full  line  of 
Electric  implements.  It  Is  Free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.. 

Box  88  Quincy,  Ills. 


OIID  UfCCnCDO 

uun  Iff  ecu  end  excellent  cou- 
^stniction  as  the  other  lines  of  imple¬ 
ments  of  our  manufacture. 
•  Steel  frame.  Specially  con¬ 
structed  and  oil-tempered 
teeth.  Welt  made.  Strong 
and  durable.  All  kinds. 
Other  agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments.  We  can  save  you 
money  on  anything  In  the  Implement  lino.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  prices.  THK  TOLEDO  ^  PLOW 
po.f  OiviBion  R, 'jl'oledu,  Ohio, 


ARMSTRONG  *  McKELVY 
Pittsl>urgli. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS  -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  ) 

>  Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN  J 


ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN  I 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED  SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


New  York. 


Chicago. 


St.  Louis. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  A  BROS  CO 
Pliiladelphia. 

MORLEY 

Cleveland. 

SALEM 

Salem.  Mass. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


G 


ONSIDERING  the  cost  of 
labor,  of  applying  it,  and 
its  great  covering  capacity, 
Pure  White  Lead  is  not  only  the 
cheapest  Paint  in  the  first  cost, 
but  because  of  its  extreme  dura¬ 
bility  is  by  far  the  cheapest  in  the 
end. 

Furthermore,  no  scraping  or 
burning  will  be  required  when 
repainting  becomes  necessary. 

If  interested  in  paint  or  painting,  address, 


National  Lead  Co.^  loo  William  Street,  New  York. 


Presei^e  Your  Fences 


sills,  planking  and  all  other  woodwork  that  Is  likely  to  rot,  by  treating  with 

_  Conservo  Wood  Preservative. 

It  will  pay  you  to  use  it  on  every  stick  of  timber.  Costs  but  a  few  cents  a  stick,  and 
saves  dollars  in  repairs,  by  preventing  decay.  It  also  kills  germs  and  insects,  and  foul 
smells.  We  have  studied  wood  preservation  for  twenty-five  years,  and  believe  Conservo 
is  the  best  preservative  that  can  be  made.  We  lino-w  it  is  the  best  now  made. 

Send  for  circular,  it  costs  nothing,  and  may  save  much. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Manufacturing  Chemist,  gi  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

- m  pnrri - 


Corn  Planting 

must  be  well  and  carefully  done,  as  the  fu- 
ture  crop  depends  u  pon  1 1.  For  all  purposes, 

.  In  any  soil,  on  all  kinds  of 
ground  nothing  equals  the 

SPANGLER 

CORN  PLANTER. 

It  saves  time,  labor,  money  and  Inanrosthe  crop.  Yon 
know  when  It  Is  working;  you  can  see  the  corn  on  Its 
way  to  the  ground.  Made  with  or  without  fertillier 
■ttsehmont.  New  device  for  sowing  peas,  beani^  enii- 
■  ago,  corn,  etc.  We  also  make  the  famous  Spangler  Low- 
Down  drain  and  Frrllllaer  Drill.  Write  for  catalog  and  circ. 

SPANGLER  MANUFACTURIN8  CO.,  SOSQueen  St.,  York,  Pa. 

StraisM  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  wlU 
thrash  Kye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  It  again  In  perfect 
bundles.Can  be  changed 
in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  Send  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  GRANT- FERRIS  COMPANY.  Troy,  N.  Y. 


HENCH’S 


20th 
Century 

Steel  Ball  Coupling  Cultivator 

With  Double  Row  Corn 


Order 
Immediately  and 


Planter  and  Fertilizer 
Attachment  Complete 
on  One  Machine. 
Parallel  beam  move¬ 
ment,  pivoted  axle,  with 
lateral  beam  move- 
men  t  i  n  connection  with 
the  movable  spindles, 
or  either  independent 
of  each  other.  Centre 
lever  for  spreadinir 
and  closing  shovel 


introduce  them  for  next  season.  E®***“-  The  moat  complete 
.  ,  cultivator  on  the  market, 

having  every  possible  movement  of  the  shovel  gangs. 

The  BENCH  &  DROMGOLD  CO.  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 


Itliade 

Roderick  LeanX.  /  rs.*.! 

FARM 

Implements.! 

Made  by  experienced! 
workmen  of  special  ma-' 
terial.  Acknowledged  by 
farmers  superior  to  all  others. 

Sold  on  Xhelr  merits. 

Spike  Tooth  Harrows.  Spring  Tooth 

Harrows.  Disc  Harrows.! 
_lAnd  Rollers.  Hand  Carts. 

rite  for  catalogue. 

Iroderick  lean 

MFG. 

COMPANY. 

or  Mansfield.  Ohio. 

)  on  Rear. 


CLIMAX  ENSILAGE  and  FODDER  GUTTERS 


GOOD  RESULTS  are  obtained  by  using  CLIMAX 
machines.  You  can  fill  your  silo,  cut  your  dry  fodder 
and  pack  it  away  In  good  shape,  far  'better  and  in  less 
time,  than  with  any  other.  Prices  no  higher  than  for 
ssime  capacity  of  other  makes.  Few  wearing  parts; 
therefore  cost  little  to  keep  in  repair.  Several  sizes. 
Tell  ns  what  you  want  to  do  and  we  will  tell  you  what 
size  will  suit  you.  Catalogue  free.  Write  for  one. 

THEWARSAW-WILKINSON  CO., 
WARSAW,  N.  Y. 


THE  ARLINGTON  SWIVEL  PLOW 


They 
are  made 
In  two 
sizes  with 
wheel  and  coulter, 
and  two  sizes, 
wheel,  coulter 
and  Jointer. 


with  Coulter,  Jointer  and  Ground  Wheel. 

This  is  the  ideal  plow  for  plowing  side  hill  lands  or  for 
plowing  back  and  forth  without  lands.  This  plow 
is  equipped  with  a  specially  con¬ 
structed  moldboard  that  makes  it 
work  equally  as  well  as  the  regular 
sod  plow.  The  reversible  jointer  is  a 
special  new  feature  of  great  value. «  You 
will  see  how  it  operates  by  looking  at  the 
above  cut.  Send  for  catalogue,  prices,  etc. 
THE  BELCHER  «  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO, 
Box  75  CMcopco  Emits,  Msss, 


POPULAR  G00D&-P0PULAR  PRICES. 

'*4!!!.T’New  Universal 

HAND  SEEDERS  AND  CULTIVATORS. 

^'j^Smteblefor^evp 
work. 


STAR  PAHERN 
BILLINGS 

Is  the  latest,  and  it  drops  ^ 
at  twelve  different  dis-^ 
tances. 


All  styles.  Only  combination  1  and  2  wheel  cultivator  and 
drill  made.  Everyway  adjustable.  All  our  tools  have 
tough  oak  bent  handles  and  are  ni.ade  of  l>est  material 
throughout.  Send  for  catalog,  describing  complete  line  of 

labor  saving  specialties.  Free.  AMES  PLOW  CO 


If  you^vanttliem,  wefiirnish 
Marker  and  _  Trip  Attach¬ 
ment  for  rowing  l)Oth  ways. 

FARM  CARTS, 

Two  Wheel  and  Four  Wheel. 

54  MARKET  ST., 
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CATALOGUES  FOR  1903. 

Thos.  J.  Ward,  St.  Mary's,  Ind.— Price 
list  of  Fruitland  nursery;  four  pages. 

EvRugrken  Nursery  Co.,  Sturgeon  Bay, 
Wis.— Price  list  of  evergreens,  chiefly  the 
hardy  kinds. 

David  Knight  &  Son,  Sawyer,  Mich.— 
Small  fruit  plants;  22  pages.  An  up-to-date 
list,  written  In  a  careful  manner. 

H.  H.  Aultfathbr,  Minerva,  O.— Price 
list  of  berry  plants  and  packages;  eight 
pages.  A  condensed  list  containing  many 
good  things. 

W.  R.  Gray,  Oakton,  Va.— Catalogue  of 
roses  and  ornamental  plants;  18  pages.  A 
very  fine  selection  of  new  and  standard 
roses,  grown  in  a  congenial  climate,  is 
offered. 

McAdams  Seed  Co.,  Columbus  Grove,  O. 
-Seeds  and  plants  of  special  merit;  22 
pages,  colored  cover.  A  somewhat  restrict¬ 
ed  list  of  excellent  varieties,  all  well  de¬ 
scribed. 

C.  Betsoher,  Canal  Dover,  O.— Price  list 
of  Cannas,  Gladioli,  pseonles,  roses  and 
other  ornamental  plants.  A  large  and  very 
choice  selection  of  desirable  plants.  The 
fruit  varieties  known  are  listed. 

Geo.  H.  Whiting,  Yankton,  S.  D.— The 
Yankton  Evergreen  Nurseries;  24  pages.  A 
general  descriptive  price  list  of  nursery 
products.  Especial  attention  is  devoted  to 
forest  and  ornamental  trees. 

The  Evans  Seed  Co.,  West  Branch, 
Mich.— Catalogue  of  northern-grown  seeds. 
The  offerings  are  mainly  of  grains  and 
hardy  forage  plant  seeds,  though  promi¬ 
nence  is  given  to  millets,  cow  peas  and  Soy 
beans. 

S.  M.  IsBEEL  &  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich.— Cata¬ 
logue  of  seeds  for  farm  and  garden;  64 
pages,  colored  cover.  There  are  some  good 
specialties  and  a  long  list  of  reliable  stand¬ 
ard  varieties,  many  being  “northern 
grown.” 

E.  E.  Parkhurst  &  Co.,  Presque  Isle, 
Me.— Catalogue  of  northern-grown  seed  po¬ 
tatoes;  16  pages,  well  illustrated.  One  can 
scarcely  go  amiss  in  this  collection  of  va¬ 
rieties  as  all  are  desirable  in  one  or  more 
special  points. 

J.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. — Cata¬ 
logue  of  small  fruits  and  hardy  orna¬ 
mental  plants;  60  pages,  colored  plate  and 
profuse  illustrations.  A  very  pleasing  and 
extensive  collection  is  offered.  There  are 
many  good  novelties. 

CoRDREY  Bros.,  Laurel,  Del.— Strawberry 
plant  catalogue;  16  irnges.  A  rather  short 
list  of  standard  kinds  and  in  addition  some 
promising  specialties,  such  as  Climax, 
Cline’s  Lirought  King  and  Heflin.  All  have 
shown  unusual  promise  where  originated. 

.7.  C.  Hale,  Winchester,  Tenn.— Tennes- 
ijce  Wholesale  Nurseries.  Price  list  of 
peach  trees;  16  pages.  This  little  catalogue 
is  especially  valuable  for  the  excellent  de- 
.scriptions  of  an  extensive  list  of  iieach  va¬ 
rieties.  No  better  selection  is  offered  any¬ 
where. 

A.  M.  Nichol.  Granville,  O.— Price  list  of 
strawberry  plants;  eight  pages.  Several 
excellent  new  varieties  are  offered,  but 
the  specialty  is  Nichol’s  Granville,  a  large 
brilliantly-colored  mid-season  variety  rec¬ 
ommended  for  its  productiveness  and  extra 
quality. 

Daniel  M.  Herr,  Lancaster,  Pa.— Cata¬ 
logue  of  Fairview  Nurseries,  chiefly  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees;  28  pages.  Mr.  Herr 
has  got  up  a  readable  and  instructive  list, 
offering  a  large  selection  of  varieties,  but 
the  colored  cut  of  Fay  currants  would  be 
disowned  by  that  reliable  sort. 

L.  J.  Farmer,  Pulaski,  N.  Y.-Strawberry 
and  small  fruit  catalogue;  18  pages;  excel¬ 
lent  half-tone  illustrations.  An  unusual 
number  of  varieties  is  offered.  Prominence 
is  given  the  Rough  Rider  as  a  shipping 
berry,  and  much  useful  information  is  in- 
coiporated  in  the  descriptive  matter. 

B.  F  Smith,  Lawrence,  Kan. — Catalogue 
of  berry  plants.  The  new  Kenoyer  black¬ 
berry,  supposed  to  be  a  cross  between 
lOarly  Harvest  and  Kittatinny,  is  highly 
recommended  for  its  earliness,  great  pro¬ 
ductiveness  and  excellent  flavor.  It  is  said 
to  be  very  hardy  and  resistant  to  drought. 

J.  H.  Hale,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn.— 
Catalogue  of  choice  fruits;  18  pages.  Mr. 
Hale  starts  out  with  the  idea  that  there  is 
little  use  in  getting  out  a  catalogue  of  fruit 
plants  in  this  boom  time  for  fruit  growers, 
as  nursery  stock  sells  itself.  The  offerings 
are  all  of  choicest  tested  and  new  varie¬ 
ties.  It  is  thoroughly  up  to  date. 

W.  N.  St'ARFK,  New  Carlisle,  O.— Cata¬ 
logue  of  fruit  trees,  plants  and  farm  seeds; 
40  pages,  colored  cover  and  many  original 
illustrations.  It  would  be  a  difficult  cus¬ 
tomer  who  could  not  be  suited  in  this  large 
collection  of  varieties.  About  all  the  old 
and  new  small  fruits  are  listed.  The  Hay¬ 
maker  purple-cap  raspberry,  Munger  black¬ 
cap  and  Chautauqua  Climbing  currant  are 
prominent  novelties. 


California  Rose  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
— (Jhoice  rose  plants;  48  pages,  flnely  illus¬ 
trated.  Rose  growing  in  California  is  a 
rather  peculiar  business.  Some  varieties 
reach  unheard-of  perfection  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  certain  eastern  favorites  fail  to 
succeed.  There  are  many  beautiful  pictures 
and  much  valuable  information. 


WINTER  NOTES  FROM  FLORIDA. 

Owing  to  the  over-abundant  rains,  it 
would  seem  that  the  bulk  of  the  Florida 
strawberry  crop  will  be  so  late  that  it  will 
be  unremunerative.  About  Jacksonville 
and  as  far  down  the  State  as  Lawtey  and 
Starke,  those  noted  strawberry  localities, 
up  to  March  1,  everything  was  drowned 
out,  so  that  nothing  had  oeen  done.  This 
was  an  unexpected  condition  as  the  Win¬ 
ters  here  are  usually  dry.  Getting  into 
higher  ground  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Ocala  drier  conditions  prevail  and  daily 
shipments  are  well  under  way.  Shippers 
tell  us  that  when  the  berries  sell  for  less 
than  20  cents  per  quart  they  cease  to  ship. 
Refrigerator  boxes,  containing  80  quarts  are 
used.  They  are  heavy  and  substantial, 
made  of  two  thicknesses  of  inch  boards 
including  top  and  bottom  with  building 
paper  between,  and  cost  $7.50  each.  In 
each  box  under  the  cover  is  a  pan  to  con¬ 
tain  the  ice.  This  ice  has  been  found  suf¬ 
ficient  to  take  the  berries  through  to  New 
York  in  good  condition  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  unmelted  ice  has  been  found  in 
the  empties  upon  their  return. 

A  shipper  informed  us  that  so  far  his 
shipments  have  netted  him  12^4  cents  per 
quart.  His  variety  is  the  I.iady  Thompson, 
a  berry  of  fine  quality  but  not  as  Arm 
as  some  others.  Judging  from  the  samples 
shown  we  would  say  that  this  shipper  liter¬ 
ally  packs  each  berry  into  the  basket  and 
rounds  them  up  so  full  that  the  retailer 
might  safely  throw  out  one-third  if  soft, 
and  shaking  them  up  a  little  still  have  a 
salable  and  fairly  full  basket  of  fruit. 

The  Smooth  Cayenne  pineapple  has  made 
its  record  as  the  most  desirable  variety 
suitable  for  growing  in  Flor^a.  It  fruits 
in  18  months,  and  if  properly  cared  for.  the 
jiinerles  will  continue  in  profitable  bearing 
eight  or  10  years.  The  absence  of  spines 
makes  it  easy  to  cultivate  and  to  gather 
the  fruit.  Its  large  size,  beauty  of  form 
and  the  certainty  of  its  fruitage  combine 
to  make  it  hold  its  place  commercially  as 
the  leading  sort.  One  grower  tells  me  that 
he  realized  $2,400  a  year  from  his  three 
acres.  He  uses  sulphate  of  potash  as  a 
fertilizer  applying  it  tnree  times  each 
year.  He  has  sold  many  plants  In  former 
years,  getting  in  some  instances  as  high  as 
$20  per  100,  but  they  have  now  become 
plentiful  and  are  sold  at  low  rates.  The 
jilants  are  grown  under  rough  inexjienslve 
slatted  sheds  to  prevent  sunscald,  and 
farther  up  the  State,  to  guard  against  pos¬ 
sible  frost,  the  vacant  spaces  are  filled  by 
loose  slats  laid  in  when  necessary.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  large  acreage  devoted  to 
pines  in  Florida  and  the  extension  of  the 
culture  confined  so  largely  to  this  one  sort 
we  hardly  think  we  shall  ever  see  the 
Smooth  Cayenne  hawked  about  the  streets 
of  New  York  at  a  low  price.  It  is  cer- 
lainlv  a  treat  and  a  revelation  to  eat  them 
here' nicked  “dead  ripe”  from  the  plants. 

J.  YATES  PEEK. 


after  School  Hours 


Over  3000  Boys 

in  various  parts 

of  the  country  are 

making  money  in 

* 

their  spare  time  ^ 

selling  The 

Saturday  Evening 

Post.  Some  make 

M 

as  much  as  $io.oo 

^  '•ir 

and  $15  .oo  a  ■week. 

Any  boy  who 

reads  this  can  do  J 

the  same.  A 

IN  A  DAINTY  little  booklet,  which 
we  will  send  to  any  boy  free,  the 
most  successful  of  our  boy  agents  tell 
in  their  own  way  just  how  they  have 
made  a  success  of  selling 

The  Saturday 
Evening  Post 

There  are  many  stories  of  real  busi¬ 
ness  tact.  Pictures  of  the  boys  are 
given.  Send  for  this  booklet  and  we 
will  forward  with  it  full  information 
how  you  can  begin  this  work.  No 
money  required  to  start.  We  will  send 
Ten  Copies  of  the  magazine  the  first 
week  free.  Write  to-day. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
^84  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Thielmanns — The  Seedsmen — carry  a  full  line  of 
Garden  and  Field  Seeds.  Onion  Seed  a  specialty. 
Write  to-day  for  their  Catalogue  and  Special  Prices. 
THE  THIELMANN  SEED  CO.,  ERIE, PA. 


THOUSAND 


Apple  Trees.  BistCommtrclalSortt 

-  clean,  smooth,  thrifty;  no  end  to 

roots.  Peach,  Plum,  Pear,  Cherry,  Quince, 
etc.,  cheap.  Woooview  Nurseries,  Mt.  Hour  Springs,  Pa. 

^  TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 
Ve!^try.  OTHERS  FAIL 

ir  Fruit  Book  Free.  BcbuU  of  78  yeare’ experience 

STARK  BRO*,  Louisiana,  Mo.;  Dansville,  N.  Y.;  EU 


GREAT  CROPS  OF 

STRAWBERRIES 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 

The  best  book  on  strawberry  growing  ever 
written.  It  tells  bow  to  grow  the  biggest  crops  of 
big  berries  ever  produced.  The  book  is  a  treatise 
on  Plant  Physiology  and  explains  how  to  make 
plants  hear  Big  Berries  and  Lots  of  Them. 
The  only  thoroughbred  scientlflcally  grown 
Strawberry  Plants  to  be  had  for  spring  planting. 
One  of  them  is  worth  a  dozen  common  scrub 
plants.  They  grow  BIG  RED  BERRIES.  The 
book  is  sent  free  to  all  readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  Send  your  address  to 

R.  M.  KELLOGG,  Three  Rivers,  Nllch. 


Seed 
Potatoes 


^l.eo  a  barret  and  up, 

Michigan  Northern  Grown  are  always 
the  best.  30  best  varieties.  Blight  proof, 
enormous  yielders.  Highest  quality, 
lowest  prices.  Sold  in  any  quantity,  one 
pound  to  a  carload.  100-page  Catalogue 
FREE  on  request. 

Marry  N.  Hammond  Seed  Co.  Ltd. 

Box  ea,  BAY  CITY,  MICH. 

Largest  growers  in  America  of  Vegetable, 
Field  and  Flower  Seeds. 


Rhubarb  Roots 

Linnasus,  Victoria  and  Queen.  Send  for  prices 
stating  quantity  w’anted.  Also  Asparagus  Koots. 
EUGBNE  WILLETT,  North  CoUins,  N.Y. 


Vegetable  Plants. 

Large  transplanted  plants  of  Cabbage,  Tomato, 
Celery.  Egg  Plant,  Pepper  and  Cauliflower.  Write  for 
Price  List. 

J.  H.  HUTTON  &  SON,  Conyngham,  Pa, 


CRD  cm  C  lot  of  Horse 

run  UAUC  UnCAr  Uadlsh  cuttings  and 
Uhubarb  Roots.  A  packet  of  our  Mammoth  White 
Turnip  Radish,  given  free  with  every  purchase. 
EDWARD  KIGG  JK.,  Seedsman, 

Foot  of  High  Street.  Burlington,  N.  J. 


HORSE  RADISH  SETStr/.'S.^'C.' 

stock;  none  better.  Henry  K.  Shaw,  Burlington,  N.J 


\M^  Ik  1^  p  Golden  Queen,  Columbian 

W  pAk  Iv  I  tii  mJ  and  Loudon  Raspberries. 
Quote  prices;  say  how  many. 

Address  Box  227,  North  Collins,  N.  Y 


ROSES 


Five  cents,  postpaid.  All 
kinds.  Carnations,  Geraniums, 
Cannas,  Dahlias.  Strong 
plants.  Catalogue  free. 

W.  R.  GRAY,  Oakton,  Va. 


Climbing  Currant 

A  NEW  NOVELTY. 

Send  for  Circular. 

E.  H.  FAY  &  SON,  Portland,  N.  Y 


SMALL  FRUITS. 

Standard  and  improved  varieties  of  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Grapes,  Strawberries, 
eU.  JSvsry  plwt  grown  and  gunmntoed  by  ms.  6hii  only  cleaa,  vigoroui, 
woU  rootad,  freih  dug  plnnU  thnt  giro  rosult*.  Writ*  for  Into  catalog. 

Allen  L.  Wood,  Wholesale  Grower,  Rochester, N.Y. 


OOM  PAUL 

STRAWBERRIES 

sold  at  the  rate  of  $:120  per 
32  quart  crate;  $10  was  paid  for 
one  quart  Iwx  of  six  berries  at 
our  field  meeting  List  Free. 

KEVITT’S  PLANT  FARM, 

Atlienla,  N.J. 


Strawberry  Culture. 

By  M.  Cbawfobd.  Over  40  years*  eitperlence. 
A  60-page  Book— not  a  catalogue.  Send  10  cent* 
for  a  copy,  read  it,  then  return  it  and  get  yom 
money  back  if  yon  want  to. 

M.  CRAWFORD  COMPANY, 

Box  1005.  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 


StrarNberry  Plants 

and  Seed  Potatoes. 

How  to  Grow  Biggest  Crops. 
Finest  Fruit. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  FREE. 
Send  for  it.  Bargains  in  New 
Varieties. 

FLANSBURGH  &  PEIRSON, 
Leslie,  Mich. 


l-k  A 1 1  ■  A  Large,  showy,  fine  flavored.  Arm,  pro- 
n d  I  If?  ductlve.  Circular  free^^ 

Strawberry 


originator.  N.  UAKTON, 
Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


Fairfield  Strawberry 

than  Michel’s  Early. 50c.  per  dozen,  by  mall.  Circular 
free.  STANTON  B.  COLE,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.< 


80  VARIETIES 


BEST  NEW  and 
Standard  Stra  w’by, 
_  —  Ras'byand  Blk'by. 

Plants,  Vigorous,  Heavy  Rooted  and  True  to 
Name.  Guaranteed  to  reach  you  In  good  oondltlom 
High  quality,  and  low  prices.  Large  catalogue  FREE 
A.  B.  WESTON  &  Cc  “  . . 


;  Co.,  Box  G,  Brldgmian,  Mich.* 


r»e  New  Auto  Strawberry— 110  per  M.  The 
Largest,  Most  Productive,  Marketable  Strawberry 
Grown.  Fruited  three  seasons  with  perfect  success. 
Great  Money  Maker.  Plants  In  quantity.  Also  aU 
other  leading  varieties.  „  ^  . 

JNO.  M.  RICKARDS  &  SON,  Camden,  DeL 


CLIMAX  STHAWBERRY-&',T6 


,  unl- 

_ _ _ _  _ ,, Great¬ 
est  producer.  For  particulars  see  Rural  of  June  21, 
or  send  postal  for  our  new  Berry  catalogue.  Big  stock 
Best  Berry  Plants  of  all  good  kinds.  Bottom  prices. 

SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


B 


KBRY  FauiTS.— My  1903  catalogue  tells  the  whole 
story  about  growing  60  varieties  of  berry  fruits  and 
prices.  B.  F.  Smith,  Drawer  C.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


DCDDV  DI  AM  TO— Select  varieties.  None  better; 
giinn  I  I  LAn  I  O  none  cheaper.  D.  M.  Johnson, 
Seaford,  Del.,  Growers  of  Trees,  Plants,  Vines,  etc. 


OCAIATHD  nilMI  AD  strawberry  Plants,  *1.50 
OLHAIUiI  UUIlLMr  perl.OOO.  Donald’s  Elmira 
*2.50  per  1 .000.  Pear  Trees  at  lowest  prices.  California 
Privet,  etc.  SAMUEL  C.  DE  COU,  Moorestown.  N.J. 


Qur  Strawberry  Plants  pay  you  to  plant.  They  are 
”  grown  on  new  land,  and  the  best  soil  in  the 
world.  Every  plant  is  sure  to  grow  and  produce  large 
crops  of  big  berries  Our  catalogue  Is  different  from 
any  other,  and  do  not  forget  that  the  new  Cardinal 
Rasp^rry  Is  a  winner.  Catalogue  free. 

P.  W.  DIXON,  Holton,  Kan. 


Choice  Strawberry  Plaats-;:svr„YiaX 

medal  at  the  Pan- Am.  Exposition,  *1  per  12.  I  have  a 
large  quantity  of  Bnbach,  Dewey,  Excelsior,  Gandy, 
Gibson,  Glen  Mary.  Haverland,  Hero.  Kansas,  Marie, 
Miller,  Monitor,  Nick  Ohmer,  Parson’s  Beauty,  Pal¬ 
mer,  Sample,  Dunlap,  Splendid,  Texas,  Uncle  Jim  and 
others,  for  sale  cheap.  Send  for  estimate  on  varieties 
wanted.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

WM.  S.  TODD,  Greenwood,  Del. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

PINE  HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Center  Brook.  Conn. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


For  Sale  at  Whole¬ 
sale  Prices.  o00,000 
Bubach ;  600,000  Lady  Garrison ;  400,000  Parsons’ 
Beauty;  Cumberland  Raspberry ;  Kansas  Black  Cap, 
My  plants  are  fine.  D.  W.  MOSLEY,  Dover,  Del. 
Cat.  Free. 


Strawberry  Plants 

by  dozen  or  thousand.  Send  for  price-list. 
WILLIAM  PALMER,  Grooms,  N.  Y. 


The  President 

The  finest  new  strawberry  now  on  the 
market.  Largest  size  and  hriglitest  color. 
Send  for  circular.  Price,  $10  per  hundred, 
$3  per  dozen,  by  mail. 

THOMAS  R.  HUNT, 

Originator.  Lamhertville,  N.  J. 


THE  VERY  FINEST 

I!,'.;,.  fiuIUUuUEmnli 

in  the  world  are  grow-n  from  plants  sent  out  by 
me — for  thirty  years  a  small  fruit  specialist. 
Beautiful,  illustrated  catalogue  of  50  pages,  giv¬ 
ing  honest  descriptions  of  varieties — some  to  be 
had  of  no  one  else — fair  pi-ices  and  replete  with 
valuable  hints  on  culture,  free  to  everybody. 

J.T.  LOVETT,  Little  Silver,  N.J. 


“STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  GROW” 

The  best  Standard  Varieties  and  many  of  the  newer  sorts  at  reasonable 

nricea  Descriotive  Catalogue  with  Cultural  Instructions  Free. 
prices.  Uescripwe  ^  NURSERIES,  BRIDGMAN,  NIICH. 


I  nnn  nnh  strawberry  plants 

I  miU.UUlJ  (hem.  Earlle>t.Harl{,] 

■  ■  w  W  W  ■  w  w  OB  Aroma  will  prolong  the  season  from  B  t< 
Wakefield  Cabbage  and  Lettuce  Plants  rea-^^'  “"v  t.iTn«.  Hare 

Tobacco  Dust,  etc.  Address  Originator, 


100  Varieties.  If  you  wish  the 
Ijest  and  earliest,  you  must  plant 
,  Mrs.  Mark  Hanna,  Howell  and 

_ _  __  g  tne  season iromo  to  6  ■weeks.  200,000  Early  Jer^y 

Wakefield  Cahhige  and  lettuce  ^ants^^^^^^ 

V^lsTa.^v’a*! 
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PRACTICAL  NOTES  ON  SPRAY  INC. 

Tkh  MPu  Peach  and  Rot.— On  page 
.39  G.  E.  H.  inquires  for  results  on  spray¬ 
ing  Triumph  peach  as  preventive  of 
Brown  rot.  I^st  season  we  sprayed  all 
our  peaches — several  varieties — with  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture  with  the  result  that 
the  Triumph  was  the  only  variety  lost 
hy  rot.  The  fruit  nearly  all  rotted  on 
the  trees  before  ripening.  What  few  we 
gathered  were  of  but  little  value;  they 
were  of  poor  quality  and  not  a  true  free¬ 
stone  here,  as  claimed  by  some.  The 
trees  are  rapid  growers  and  immensely 
productive.  A  neighbor  of  mine  had  a 
fine  block  of  Triumph,  which  he  spray¬ 
ed,  and  with  the  same  results.  He  has 
since  found  a  sure  preventive  in  the  ax; 
he  has  cut  down  every  Triumph  tree. 
This  peach  may  be  all  right  in  its  Geor¬ 
gia  home,  but  it  surely  is  not  adapted 
to  southern  New  Hampshire,  e.  b.  p. 

Wilton,  N.  H. 

Spraying  Grapes. — I  agree  with  you 
that  we  need  a  better  fungicide  than  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture.  While  with  me  it 
does  well  for  grapes  I  have  had  poor 
sticcess  when  used  on  peaches  and 
plums,  burning  the  foliage  somewhat 
when  used  only  one-third  the  standard 
strength,  and  have  not  saved  the  fruit 
then.  Since  reading  of  Dr.  Finsen’s  dis¬ 
coveries  in  regard  to  light,  that  the  blue 
rays  are  the  ones  that  burn,  I  have 
wondered  whether  the  blue  color  of  the 
Bordeaux  was  not  partly  at  fault.  It 
does  not  burn  as  badly  in  cloudy  weath¬ 
er,  which  goes  to  confirm  the  above;  if 
the  color  could  be  made  red  it  might 
help.  I  have  succeeded  in  saving  all  my 
grapes,  even  the  kinds  that  are  entire 
failures  here  without  spraying,  and  in 
the  worst  seasons.  Grapes  pay  much 
better  here  than  at  the  North,  but  the 
rot  is  very  bad;  still  I  have  no  fear  of  it 
for  with  five  or  six  sprayings  I  can  save 
all  my  Niagaras.  I  have  seen  no  gain 
by  early  spraying,  as  I  have  saved  all 
when  not  sprayed  till  the  fruit  was  set, 
while  neighbors  who  did  not  spray  lost 
all  the  Niagaras.  a.  f.  a. 

Virginia. 

Lime  and  Sui.phur  Wash. — I  gave  the 
lime,  sulphur  and  salt  a  thorough  trial 
last  season.  1  make  it  by  the  formula 
published  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  put  it  on  hot 
as  we  could  get  it  to  the  trees,  and  gave 
them  two  thorough  sprayings.  The 
trees  stayed  coated  two  months.  It 
seemed  to  be  just  the  thing  to  make 
them  grow  and  spread.  Where  I  used 
coal  oil  on  some  pear  trees  it  cleaned 
them  all  off  and  made  the  trees  make 
an  extra  growth.  I  find  the  Japan 
plums  as  subject  to  the  yellows  as  are 
peaches.  It  showed  on  one  tree  in  the 
first  place;  I  dug  it  up,  now  it  is  here 
and  all  over  the  orchard  in  places.  They 
have  paid  very  well  except  Burbank; 
nothing  will  keep  it  from  rotting. 

Ashgrove,  Va.  r.  t.  b. 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW. 

Thr  R.  N.-Y.  Invitp.s  short,  pointed  di.s- 
rus.sions  of  the  questions  printed  under 
tliis  heading.  Give  us  facts  if  possible. 

Sawotist  for  Mui.ciiing.— Can  you  say 
anything  in  favor  of  saw.dust  as  a  mulch 
for  fruit  trees?  I  can  get  all  I  want  gratis 
by  hauling  1%  mile.  d.  r. 

Ilartly,  Del. 

Appee  Information  Wanted.— Have  any 
growers  in  New  York  tested  these  varieties 
of  apples:  Black  Ben  Davis,  Apple  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Champion  and  Delicious?  t.  t. 

Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Malt  Sprouts  and  Milk.— I  would  like 
to  ask  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  wheth¬ 
er  any  of  them  ever  fed  dried  malt  sprouts 
soaked  in  skim-milk  to  sows  they  were 
wintering,  if  so,  with  what  results? 

Patterson,  N.  Y.  c.  b.  a. 

Where  to  Put  the  Load.— Several  years 
ago  a  farmer  brought  me  a  small  load  of 
hay  and  I  noticed  the  greater  part  of  it 
was  on  the  front  of  the  rack.  I  asked  him 
why  he  loaded  it  there,  and  he  said  the 
roads  were  very  rough  and  bad,  and  he 
wanted  to  favor  the  team  by  getting  the 
load  as  close  to  them  as  possible,  for  it 
w'ould  draw  easier.  I  said:  "The  hind 
wheels  are  larger  and  will  carry  the  load 
easier.”  “You  may  think  so,”  said  he,  "but 
I  have  tried  this  way  and  am  satisfied.”  I 


was  nor  convinced  and  spoke  of  our  dif¬ 
ferent  views  to  a  crowd  of  farmers  in  the 
postoffice,  and  all  but  one  live  Granger 
agreed  with  him— 10  to  2.  Are  majorities 
even  generally  right? 

R.  K.  STODDARD,  M.  D. 


iS  American  Institute  Rose  Show. 

The  March  rose  show  of  the  American 
Institute,  held  at  I'J  and  21  West  Forty- 
fourth  Street,  New  York,  March  11-12,  was 
not  as  extensive  as  in  previous  seasons. 
Roses  are  more  backward  than  usual,  but 
the  exliibits  were  generally  of  extremely 
high  quality.  Some  American  Beauties 
neared  the  limits  of  possible  perfection  in 
bloom,  stem  and  foliage.  There  was  a  no¬ 
ticeable  absence  of  the  deep-colored  varie¬ 
ties,  such  as  T.iberty,  Meteor,  etc.,  but 
the  lighter  kinds  were  very  fine.  Mrs.  J. 
Plerrepont  Morgan,  deep  rich  pink  with 
light  center,  was  in  splendid  form.  Ivory 
and  Bride  w'ere  the  best  whites,  while  the 
only  good  yellow  was  the  well-known  Perle 
(ics  Jardins.  Carnations  were  in  great 
form;  some  of  the  new  ones  are  superb.  A 
pure  white  sport  from  Mrs.  Lawson  is 
quite  certain  to  attain  popularity,  as  it  has 
better  finish  than  any  white  kind  now  gen¬ 
erally  cultivated.  Orchid.s  were  welt  shown 
in  great  variety.  The  flowers  are  often 
strange  and  wonderfully  beautiful,  but 
there  is  hardly  enough  foliage.  There  were 
fine  lots  of  the  new  targe-flowered  hybrids 
of  Primula  obconica  and  some  splendid 
Cinerarias,  which  made  a  mass  of  satis¬ 
factory  color.  Other  good  things  were 
forced  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Rhododendrons 
and  lilacs,  and  Innumerable  bulbous 
flowers.  _ 

Treatment  for  Harness. 

J.  ir.,  Norwich,  Conn.— Is  it  a  good  plan 
to  wash  a  harness  with  kerosene  previous 
to  oiling? 

Ans. — We  should  not  advise  it.  A 
thorough  washing  with  castile  soap  will 
put  it  in  good  condition  for  oiling,  with¬ 
out  danger  of  injury. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Ado. 


You  have  in  your  bins 
the  best,  cleanest, 
purest  and  heaviest 

SEED 


OATS 


to  be  fouiui  anywhere  if  you  will  only  separate  it  from  the  rest. 

ir‘o;rb:-nOhe  FANNING  MILL 

A\  ill  separate  the  good  from  the  bad.  Separates  oats  and  wheat, 
take<i  cockle  out  of  wheat  and  plantain  out  of  clover  seed. 

M.  CAMPBELL  FANNING  MILL  CO.,  LTD., 
Catalog  on  application.  116  Wesson  Ave., Detroit,  Mich. 


BEFORE  BUYING  Send  4  cents  postag'e 

.  _  _ for  ilUistrated  catalog 

A  NEW  HARNESS  fun  description 

and  prices  to  consnraer 

King  Harness  Co.,  No.  10  Lake  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


CRONK’S 
Improved 
Staple  Puller 

FRONT.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
It.  Three  wire  cutters,  two  hammers,  two  splicing 
clamps— all  in  one  tool.  A  Staple  Puller  that  will 
pull  staples  when  no  other  make  will.  A  cutterthat 
will  reach  wire  when  the  button  cutter  will  not.  One 
day’s  use  will  save  the  cost  of  It.  #1 .00.  postage  paid 
CKONK&  CAKKIKIl  aiFG.CO.,  Elinira.N.  V. 


THE  MERIT  of  YEARS 

J 


STAHDARO 


attaches  to  this  roofing.  It  is 
known  and  used  In  every  seo- 
•'b®  whole  country. 

fire,  wind  and 

WATER  PROOF, 

(durable  and  low  In  price.  Be¬ 
ing  soft  and  pliable,  it  is  easy 

_  to  fit  and  lay.  Exposure  makes 

teas  hard  as  slate.  Send  for  Sample  and  Olreular, 

THE  A.  P.  SWAN  CO.,  114  Nassau  St..  NEW  YORK. 


Li 


r»*sc  s'***’- 


NO  PAINIINC  REQUIRED  iS5j 

Roofing.  Can 
be  esallytilaid 
as  tbe  work 
only  ooosista  of 
oalltiig  and  oe« 
mentlng  the 
joints.  Samples,  prices  &  booklet  giving  Instmotiona 
ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  laying  sent 

186  Water  St.,  New  York.  postpaid. 


This  admits  of  widest  adjustment—  7  1-2  feel  wide 
for  field  work  and  can  be  narrowed  down  to  3o  in,  for 
work  between  rows.  Front  wheel  makes  it  run  easy 
and  Bt«ady.  FurnUbed  either  with  round  teeth  or  with  flat  to  suit 
tbo  diflforent  Boils,  as  we  are  licensed  by  the  ifallock  Wceder  Com¬ 
pany  to  use  their  famous  flat  tooth.  We  mail  Weeder  Booklet  Free. 
We  also  make  a  full  line  of  Corn  Plasters,  Cultiraton,  liarrows. 
Kellers,  etc.  Ask  for  Catalogue  0. 

KEYSTONE  FARM  MACH.  CO, ,1547  N,BeaverSt..VQrl(.  Pi. 


DON’T  SEND  Us  A  CENT 

We  Prepay  All  Transportation  Charges, and  deliver  this  ideal  ‘‘Standard  Washer” 

direct  to  your  own  door  without  asking  you  for  a  penny  in  advance.  Just  drop  us  a 
line,  stating  that  you  need  or  can  use  a  washer  in  your  family,  and  we  will  immediately 

Our  Washing  Machine  Is  Different 

from  any  other  you  ever  saw.  It  can 
clean  the  clothes  of  a  small  wash  as  well 
as  a  large  one.  It  takes  dirt  as  thor¬ 
oughly  out  of  the  wristbands,  neckbands, 
collars,  etc.,  as  it  does  out  of  sheets, 
pillow  cases  and  table  cloths.  It  will 
wash  one  pair  of  socks  as  cleanly  as  it 
will  a  tubful  of  sheets.  With  the  double 
rotary  motion  you  do  the  SSkine 

amount  of  cleaning 
witK  HAI^F  tKe 

amount  of  labor 
and  witbin  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  tbe  time  that  any 
other  washer  requires.  We  don’t 
ask  you  to  accept  our  word  for  this, 
we  simply  want  an  oportunity  to  prove  to  you,  without  asking  for  a  cent  of  your  money,  that  our 
Standard  Washer  will  do  all  that  we  claim  for  it.  It  don’t  cost  you  a  cent  to  make  the  test,  we 
deliver  it  free  of  charge  right  to  your  door.  You  keep  it  and  try  it  for  thirty  days.  If  you  do 
not  find  it  does  all  and  even  more  than  we  claim  for  it,  if  you  don’t  find  it  to  be  the  easiest  work¬ 
ing  machine  you  ever  saw  or  heard  of,  if  you  don’t  say  after  thirty  days’  trial  that  it  is  a  heaven¬ 
sent  blessing  to  every  woman  who  has  to  wash  clothes,  then  we  will  be  glad  to  make  you  a  present 
of  the  machine,  free  of  any  charge  whatever. 

If  you  want  us  to  send  a  washer  FREE  ON  TRIAL  for  use  in  your  own  family,  or  if  you 
want  to  act  as  our'agent  in  your  neighborhood,  send  us  your  name  and  address  and  you  will  hea,. 
from  us  by  next  mail.  wiafti  Mfg,  Gom,  Deftt.  L  East  Avon,  N,  Y. 


ship  one  with  all  transportation  charges  prepaid. 


THE  KELLY  CO., 

SKED  MEKCHANT.S. 

150-152  Sheriff  St.,  Ci.kveland,  Ohio. 
All  kinds  of  grass  and  field  seeds  and 
poultry  supplies.  Seed  manual  free. 


Recleaned 
Western 
(irown 
Clover, 

Timothy, 

Ktc. 

Keference,  this  paper,  or  Park  National  Bank. 


Lepme  Seeds  and  Bacteria 

Largest  and  choicest  assortment  of  Northern  Grown 
Legumes  In  America ;  Soy  Beans,  Canada  and  Cow 
Peas,  Beans,  Clovers,  Vetches,  Lentils,  Lupins,  and 
Bacteria  for  all  of  them.  Book  of  Legume  and 
Forage  Plants  free.  For  10c.  we  will  send  you  a  sin¬ 
gle  seed  of  the  largest  bean  known  and  samples  of 
35  other  legumes.  Mention  this  paper. 

THE  EVANS  SEED  CO.,  Ltd., 

(44<i  12’  North  Latitude).  West  Branch,  Mich. 


^  something  you  want;  it  costs  you  a  postal  to  send 
for  it.  If  you  need  nothing,  it  will  keep  you  posted 
on  prices.  J.  M.  Philips  Sons,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


PR  n  urn  A  Don’t  grow  Com  all  cob.  Bn  lose 
miinidlv  stamp forfreesampleBEALCOBlf. 
Yellow  grains  three-fourths  Inch  long;  small  cob. 
MT;  BLANCO  POULTUY  FAKM,  Mt.  Blanco,  O. 


Whipi>oorwill. 
c.  C.  BKOWN,  BrldgevHle,  Del. 


nr  rn— Yellow  8-rowed  Corn;  White  Star  Oats, 
V  L  L  1 1  first  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Beardless  Bar- 
IjLLU  ley,*I  per  bu.  POTATOES— Cobblers,  6 
^  Weeks,  Ohlos,  Raleighs.  20  kinds.  I)e- 

scrlption  11  kinds  Field  Beans  and  yields.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  free  package  Iceberg  Lettuce. 

SMITH’S  IOTATO  FARM,  Manchester,  N.  Y. 


SUCCESS  WITH  SEEDS  AND  SEEDING 

The  new  Book  about  Grasses,  Forage  Plants 
and  Grains,  free  with  every  seed  order.  Get  our 
list.  Seeds  of  all  kinds. 

BINGHAMTON  (N.  Y'.)  SEED  CO. 


CEEl)  OATS— Improved  American,  70c.  bu.  Sample 
^  and  clr.  free.  Woodbine  Farm,;Hartstown,  Pa. 

Seed  Oats 

Lincoln  variety.  Grown  for 
Seed  purposes.  66c.  per  bu. ;  no 
bag  charges.  Sample  by  mail. 
GEO.  SISSON,  La  Plume,  Pa. 

Golden  Fleece  Oats 

A  magnificent  new  white  oats;  very  early  and  won- 
dcrfvilly  prolific.  Others  are  charging  $1.50  ormore 
per  bushel  for  it.  Our  price  is  96  cents.  Full  descrip¬ 
tion  and  sample  free.  JOSEPH  HAKRIS  CO., 

Moreton  Farm.  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


20th  CENTURY  OATS. 

White  branch,  thin  huU,  stand  up  well.  Originated 
In  England.  First  prize  there  and  U.  8.  On  12  acres 
they  yielded  75  bu.  per  a.,  4014  lbs.  per  bu.  Common 
oats  yielded  50  bu.per  a.,  32  lbs.  Price  only  70c.  bu. 
Bags,  15c.  each.  Sunlight  potatoes,  white,  earliest. 
MILLION  Dollar  potatoes  late  but  unexcelled  in 
yield  or  quality.  Price  $l  per  bu..  $3  per  165-lb  bar¬ 
rel.  JAS.  MILLER,  R.  D.  3,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


Dibble^sSEED  OATS 

will  produce  better  crops  even  on  the  thinnest  Our 

varieties  have  produced  over  100  bus.  per  acre  for  entire  crops 
rightherein  the  Genesee  Valley.  They  will  do  equally  well 
on  your  farm.  "Twentieth  Century  Oats"  are  heavy, 
bright,  prolific  and  grow  on  a  good,  stiff  straw, which  stands 
up  well.  Buy  and  sow  this  seed  this  spring  and  another  sea¬ 
son  you  can  supply  your  entire  neighborhood.  Outcrops  arc 
we^ed  twice  while  growing  and  the  gralnls  thoroughly  cleaned.  Hand¬ 
some  Catalog  Free.  Ask  also  about  our  iSud  Potato*^  and  ifud  Com. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE. 


ONION  SEED-Southpori  Globe. 
MEEKER’S  SMOOTHING  HARROW. 

_  Send  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

THE  C.  O.  JELLIFF  MFQ.  CO.,  SOUTHPORT,  CONN. 


^  Seed  Com. 

Garden  Seeds  S? Ss^h^C^ 
^  Nursery  Stock  gS®'® 
^$100  IN  PREMIUMS  ON  CORN. 

Apple  Trees,  $4  per  100.  Catalogue  Free;  60  pages. 

J.  M.  T.  WRIGHT  NURSERY  CO., 

^ _  Portland,  Jay  County,  Ind. 


Don’t  Plantlomatoes 

until  you  get  that  little  book  of  directions, 

“  Littooy’s  Tomato  Culture,” 

telling  what  varieties  to  use,  how  to  plant  and  eulti- 
rate,  and  especially: 

How  to  grow  for  the  Puget  Sound  Climate  (or  any 
climate  where  the  potato  ^11  grow). 

How  to  force  ripening  from  two  to  three  weeks 
earlier  than  the  average  crop  of  eastern  or  western 
Washington. 

How  to  make  the  hotbed. 

How  to  conserve  the  manure  so  as  to  prevent 
leaching,  burning  or  other  loss. 

Written  by  J.  F.  Littooy,  Horticultural  Inspector  of 
Snohomish  County. 

For  sale  for  25c.,  postpaid  by  mall,  by 
HAWES’  BOOKSTORE, 

1818  Hewitt  Ave.,  Everett,  Wash. 


QCen  DflTATnCQ  65c.  and  up.  Salzer’s  Sunlight 
OLLU  ru  Ini  ULO  Early  and  SlrWalter  Raleigh. 

ARTHUR  NOR'IHRUP,  Cullen.  N.  Y. 


I  r  QT  Seed  POTATOES  are  Hall’s  Superior  Second- 
IloI  Oron.  Mv  free  Catalogue  will  convince  you 


AROOSTOOK 

Seed  Potatoes 

AND 

Garden  Seeds 

Early  and  Reliable. 

Catalogue  FREE. 

TheGeo.W.P.JerrardCo. 

CARIBOU,  MAINE. 


potatoes — Bovee,  Carman,  Cobbler,  Harvest,  6  Wks. 
^  King, Ohio,  Rose.  85  kinds.  C.W.  Ford,  Fisher,  N.Y. 


AROOSTOOK  COUNTY  the  cold  northeast  county 

of  Aroostook,  state  of  Maine,  on  our  four  seed  farms. 
Fifty  varieties,  all  true  to  name.  We  offer  free  the 
best  potato  catalogue  ever  printed. 

K.  B.  PARKHURST  &  Co.,  Presque  Isle,  Me. 


POTATOES 


MAINE  GROWN. 
Fifty  varieties.  Ad¬ 
dress  CARTER  &  CORBY,  Presque  Isle,  Maine,  oi 
310  Washington  Street,  New  York.  Catalogue.  Ship¬ 
ments  can  be  made  either  from  Maine  or  New  York. 


PATATACC  Brown  especially  for  seed 

r  U  I  A  I  UCv  10  varieties  SBEDOATa  Eight 

KfS'SJUrSI™'  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

GEO.  H.  COLVIN,  Crest  Farm,  Dalton,  Pa. 


__  free  from  Scab.  Burpee’s  Extra- Ear- 
rOlQlOSS  ly,  Bovee,  June  Eating  and  several 
other  choice  early  and  late  varieties,50c.  to  85c.  perbu. 
Holstein-Frlesian  Bull  Calves  of  choice  breeding. 

E.  TKAVER,  New  Herliu,  N.  Y. 


Second-growth  Seed  Potatoes,  11.25 
or  OhIv  per  bushel;  Home-grown  Crimson 
over  Seed,  $3  per  bushel;  Cow  Peas,  $1.75  per  bu. 


CECOND-CROP  SEED  POTATOES— Mature 
^^oarlier,  yield  more  and  larger  potatoes  than  any 
other  seed.  1  grow  them.  Catalogue  free. 

ALF.  A.  WHI'l’TINGTON,  Marion  Station,  Md. 


Seed  Potatoes 


Pure,  sound  and  vigorous.  Direct 
from  grower  to  planter.  Ulus.  cal. 
describing  60  var.  free.  A.  O.  Aldridge,  Fishers.N.Y. 


EED  POTATOES— Most  popular  varieties.  Early 
and  Late.  Moderate  prices.  Satisfaction  guaran 


SEED 


POTATOES— By.  Ohio,  Six  Weeks  and 
others.  50c.  to  80c.  a  bush.  Catalogue  free 
McAdams  seed  Co.,  Columbus  Grove,  O. 


«TeCL  CLAP  STONE  BOAT 

PAT*0  AOG. aOUi  ie»9  ^ 


RjirnC  plank  save  tiiuber  and  cash.  Best,  cheap- 
Unlllo  est,  strongest.  6,0(X>  in  44  States.  Book  for 
stamp.  Shawver  Brothers,  Bellefontalne,  Ohio.  » 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  In¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] _ _ 

How  fo  Make  Grafting  Wax. 

A.  B.,  Waterdoum,  Onf.— Will  you  give  me 
a  good  recipe  for  grafting  wax? 

An8.— The  following  Is  the  best  general 
grafting  wax  for  outdoor  use  yet  tried 
on  the  Rural  Grounds;  To  four  pounds 
of  resin  and  one  pound  of  beeswax  add 
one  pint  of  linseed  oil;  put  in  an  Iron 
pot,  heat  slowly,  and  mix  well,  pour  into 
a  tub  of  cold  water,  and  pull  by  hand 
until  it  assumes  a  light  color.  Work 
into  sticks,  and  put  Into  a  cool  place  un¬ 
til  wanted.  In  using,  oil  the  hands, 
work  the  wax  until  soft,  and  press  it 
tightly  around  the  graft  and  over  the 
cracks.  If  the  day  he  warm  it  is  better 
occasionally  to  moisten  the  hands  with 
water.  This  wax  will  not  crack  in  cool 
nor  run  In  warm  weather. 

Renewing  a  Peach  Orchard. 

K.  Z.,  Afechanictburff,  Pa.— I  contemplate 
planting  a  peach  orchard  this  Spring.  Will 
you  tell  me  if  I  am  Justified  In  planting  on 
same  grround  occupied  by  an  old  one,  only 
between  spaces  filled  by  old  trees?  Some 
of  the  trees  were  diseased. 

Ans. — There  is  no  special  objection  to 
planting  peach  trees  on  ground  that  has 
already  been  in  peach  orchard,  provided 
the  old  trees  are  dug  out  and  the  ground 
thoroughly  enriched.  But  if  there  is 
other  ground  that  can  be  used  it  would 
be  rather  preferable.  If  the  yellows  Is 
the  disease  that  has  been  affecting  the 
old  trees  it  would  be  wise  to  plant  else¬ 
where,  although  It  is  claimed  by  good 
authorities  that  this  disease  Is  not  trans¬ 
mitted  through  the  soil.  If  the  old  trees 
are  still  standing,  whether  diseased  or 
not,  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  plant 
young  ones  between  the  rows. 

n.  K.  V.  T>. 

'Locust- stung  Peach  Orchard;  Lime-Salt 
Application. 

Q.  E.  8.,  E.  Prospect,  Pa.—l.  I  have  a  peach 
orchard  planted  five  years  ago,  It  has  borne 
two  light  crops,  and  last  Summer  the 
locusts  stung  it  very  badly.  Would  you 
advise  me  to  cut  out  all  stung  wood  and 
start  a  new  top?  2.  I  read  an  article  some 
time  ago  in  some  paper  as  follows:  "To 
kill  trees,  salt  when  introduced  Into  the 
trunk  by  means  of  a  circle  of  one-half  to 
one  inch  auger  holes  Is  effective.”  Would 
there  be  any  danger  of  the  salt  contained 
in  the  sulphur,  salt  and  lime  solution  In¬ 
juring  trees  by  applying  It  to  the  wounded 
parts  which  have  been  caused  by  recent 
pruning? 

Ans. — 1.  It  would  he  a  good  plan  to  cut 
away  all  wood  that  is  very  badly  stung 
by  the  locusts,  as  new  wood  will  soon 
replace  it.  2.  In  regard  to  the  possibility 
of  the  salt  in  the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur 
mixture  doing  damage  to  trees  to  which 
it  Is  applied  to  kill  scale  Insects  there 
need  he  no  fear.  It  is  harmless,  as  many 
trials  have  proved.  h.  e.  v.  i>. 

Artichokes  in  an  Orchard. 

.7.  H.  B.,  Bath  Co.,  Ta.— My  apple  orchard 
three  years  set  has  been  in  corn  each  year. 
I  thought  of  planting  to  Jerusalem  or  white 
French  artichokes,  and  turning  my  hogs 
on  them.  Would  that  be  a  good  idea? 
Would  the  hogs  do  the  trees  good  rather 
than  harm?  Would  the  artichokes  require 
planting  the  next  year,  or  would  they  stay 
in  the  ground  from  year  to  year  without 
being  cultivated,  and  give  me  great  trou¬ 
ble  and  annoyance  by  spreading  over  the 
farm?  Would  it  be  best  to  sow  the  orchard 
to  rye? 

Ans. — ^Artichokes  In  an  orchard  would 
he  an  Injury  to  It.  They  are  of  very 
rank  growth,  and  when  once  set  In  the 
ground  are  very  troublesome  to  kill  out 
Every  little  tuber  will  grow,  year  after 
year,  and  it  is  about  impossible  to  get 
them  all  out  of  the  ground.  Hogs  will 
root  for  them  and  this  sort  of  stirring 
might  do  so  good,  but  It  would  also  do 
harm,  by  Interfering  with  the  roots  of 
the  trees.  There  is  no  need  to  plant 
artichokes  more  than  once  In  many 
years,  for  they  are  not  Injured  by  freez¬ 


ing  and  enough  are  always  left  after 
digging  to  make  a  stand,  and  it  is  hard 
for  hogs  to  find  all  of  them.  A  friend  in 
Missouri  has  a  field  devoted  to  this  crop, 
especially  for  his  hogs.  In  the  Fall  he 
mows  down  the  tops  and  plows  up  the 
rows,  picking  up  most  of  the  tubers,  as 
in  digging  potatoes.  Then  he  turns  In 
hogs  and  allows  them  to  eat  the  leav¬ 
ings,  but  shuts  them  out  before  they 
have  taken  them  very  clean.  The  next 
Spring  he  throws  two  furrows  together, 
making  low  ridges  about  four  feet  apart, 
the  middle  spaces  are  kept  clear  by  oc¬ 
casional  cultivation.  The  next  Fall  the 
same  process  is  followed,  and  so  on  al¬ 
most  indefinitely.  To  do  this  in  an  or¬ 
chard  would  be  a  mistake,  and  to  turn 
the  cultivation  over  to  hogs  would  also 
he  a  bad  plan.  Put  potatoes  and  cow 
peas  In  it  each  alternate  year,  using  rye 
as  a  Winter  cover  crop  to  be  plowed 
under  in  the  Spring  before  it  gets  more 
than  six  or  eight  Inches  high.  If  rye 
or  any  other  Winter  crop  is  allowed  to 
grow  to  maturity  or  anywhere  near  it 
there  will  be  serious  results  in  the  way 
of  checking  the  growth  of  the  trees  or 
preventing  them  from  doing  as  well  as 
they  should.  n.  e.  v.  d. 

Ridding  Lawn  of  Plantain. 

L.  T.,  Pennville,  Ind.— Cun  anyone  tell  how 
to  start  a  lawn  on  ground  that  was  covered 
with  plantain,  which  had  covered  the  sur¬ 
face  with  seed  last  year?  Can  I  get  rid  of 
the  plantain  by  breaking  and  harrowing 
the  ground  this  Spring,  and  sowing  with 
lawn  seed,  or  will  it  be  best  thoroughly  to 
cultivate  the  ground  this  Summer  and  sow 
the  grass  seed  the  following  Spring? 
Which  is  the  best  grass  seed  for  lawr? 

Ans. — Plantain  is  so  vigorous  and  per^ 
sistent  that  extreme  measures  should  be 
taken  to  rid  soil  known  to  be  infested 
before  sowing  lawn  grass  seed.  It  would 
be  far  safer  to  break  up  the  ground  in 
the  Spring  and  give  frequent  cultiva¬ 
tions  all  Summer.  The  grass  seed  may 
be  planted  in  September,  taking  care 
that  the  cultivation  just  before  the 
planting  is  not  deeper  than  the  preceding 
ones  to  bring  up  fresh  ungerminated 
seeds.  It  would  be  better  to  sow  in  the 
Fall  instead  of  the  succeeding  Spring,  as 
then  a  new  plowing  or  breaking  would 
be  needed.  Equal  weights  of  Red-top 
and  Kentucky  Blue  grass  seeds  sown  at 
the  rate  of  75  pounds  per  acre  make  the 
best  lawn.  The  seed  should  be  evenly 
sown,  lightly  harrowed  in  and  well  roll¬ 
ed  if  the  ground  is  dry.  In  early  Spring 
10  pounds  of  White  clover  seed  may  be 
broadcast  over  each  acre,  as  It  fits  in 
well  with  the  above  grasses. 

Potatoes  and  Oats  on  Fertilizers. 

Mr.  W.  T,  Skinner,  of  Chepachet,  N.  Y., 
reports  that  the  yield  of  potatoes  shown 
in  a  photograph  which  he  sends  ns  nins 
over  400  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  amount 
of  fertilizer  applied  was  400  pounds  of 
llowker's  Potato  Fertilizer  per  acre.  The 
variety  was  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Mr.  Skinner  also  reports  a  yield  of  77 
measured  bushels  of  oats  per  acre  raised 
on  200  pounds  to  the  acre  of  Bowker’s 
I’otash  Fertilizer.  The  oats  weighed  .18 
pounds  to  the  bushel,  making  the  yield 
by  weight  90  bushels  to  rhe  acre. 

M  r.  Skinner  says  that  these  crops  are 
not  exceptional,  as  he  lias  used  Rowker’s 
Fertilizers  for  the  last  six  years  uni¬ 
formly  with  excellent  results. — Adv. 


.  School  of  Practical 
Agriculture  and  Horticulture 

Practical  instruction  given  to  men  and 
women  in  Fi’uit  Growing,  Vegetable 
Gardening  and  General  Agriculture. 

Spring  term  opens  April  8.  Students 
may  enter  at  any  time.  For  further 
information  address 

Geo.  T.  Powell,'.  Director,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

[In  writing  mention  advertisement.] 


TREES  BRED  FOR  BEARINO 

Direct  from  the  Nuraerytothe  Groerer. 

West  Michigan  Trees  are  “bred  for 
bearing,  ”  every  bud  cut  from  the  best  fruited 
bearing  trees.  lasures  stock  true  to  name  and 
variety.  Over  three  million  Apple,  Peach,  Plum, 
Pear  and  Quince  Trees.  Also  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs.  Send  for  beautifully  illustrated 
catalogue.  We  mail  it  free. 

WEST  MICHIGAN  KTJHSEBIES, 

Box  6i,  Benton  Harbor,  Bleb* 


The  Maule  Seed  Book 

for  1903  is  free  to  all  interested  in  gardening  who  mention 
this  paper.  If  you  want  an  up-to-date  garden  you  ought 
to  liave  it,  the  best  seed  catalogue  I 
have  ever  published.  The  first  edition 
alone  costs  over  |37,000.  Address 


WM.  HENRY  MAULE. 

1711  Filbert  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


TO  CLOSE  OUT  QUICK 

CHOICE  SEED  POTATOES 

grown  expressly  for  seed,  pure  and  tnie  to  name,  as 
follows:  Karly  Fortune,  Harvest  and  Michigan,  StOc. 
per  bushel;  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Carman  No.  3, 
T5c  per  bushel,  In  2,  3  or  4-bushel  sacks  or  barrels. 
Also  Clydesdale  Oats,  75c.;  Success  Beardless  Barley, 
$1:  Hulless  Barley,  $1.10;  Mammoth  Yellow  Flint  and 
beaming  Dent  Corn,  extra  nice,  $1.15;  Japanese  Mil¬ 
let,  $2  per  bushel,  sacks  free.  Dwarf  Essex  Rape 
Seed,  60.  per  pound;  bag,  16c.  Cash  with  order. 
This  adv.  will  not  appear  again. 

D.  C.  MCPHERSON  SEED  CO  •  jMonroeCo.,  N.T. 


Saber’s  Rap^ 
gives  Rich, 
ween 
food  at^ 

25c  a . 
ton  , 


FARM 


SPELTZ— 

.Catalog 
tells. 


SEEDS 

^  SALZER’S  lEEBS  NEVER  FAIL! 

1 .000,000  Customers 

Proudest  re<'ord  of  any  seedsman  on  earth, 
and  yet  wo  are  reaching  out  for  more.  We 
desire,  by  July  ist,  800,000  more  and  hence 
tills  unprecedented  offer. 

$10.00  for  lOc. 

We  will  mail  upon  receipt  of  lOe.  In  stamps 
our  great  catalogue,  worth  8100.00  to  any 
wide  awake  farmer  or  gardener  to- 

S ether  with  many  farm  seed  samples, 

_  'eosinte.  Beardless  Barley,  Bromus, 
Kape.etc., etc., positively  worth 
$10.00  to  get  a  start  with,  ^ 
upon  receipt  of  butlOc^VRfi 
in  stor^ps. 

adv.  with  alone,  5c. 


loc.  to  Salzer. 


Send  at  once. 


H  Natural  Size 

■f  5'  Plant 

OF  THE  W’ONDERFUL 

Shasta  Daisy 

From  three  to  four  times  larger  (ban  the  common 
daisy  and  with  iietalsof  a  pure  and  glistening  while. 
This  is  an  exceptional  offer.  In  most  cases  only  sc-ed 
can  he  purchased  and  wlicre  plants  are  offered  they 
are  sold  at50  cents.  The  Shasta  Daisy  is  perfectly 
hardy  and  a  perennial  bloomer.  It  has  rare  (lUalitlcs 
ns  a  decorative  plant  and  the  lioweis  remain  fresh 
for  two  weeks  or  more  after  cutting. 

Vick*s  Garden  and  Floral  Guide 
for  1903 

the  iHioktlial  has  lieen  the  Caniencr's  aiilliorily  for 
54  years.  Valuable  .alike  for  information  whclher 
growing  vegetables  and  Held  <Tops  or  flowers. 

^  SKXT  FKF.K  TO  AM. 

who  write  for  it  whether  t  hey  order  t  he  I  )aisy  or  not . 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS, 

1  55!8  Main  Street,  E,  Rochester,  N,  Y, 


75000  Peach  and  60000  Apple  Trees 

lA)w  prices.  MARTIN  WAHI.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  ■PEACH  trees 

New  Fruits  ami  Berries — l.ow  I’rices.  Every¬ 
thing  for  the  Fruit  Grower.  Catalogue  FREE. 

I.INDSDEY’8  NURSERIES,  Whitehouse,  N.  .T. 


PEACH. 


MAMIE  ROSS 

Finest  Early  Cling 
For  early  ripening  and  fine  flavor  It  has 
no  superior.  Largejuicy  and  finely  colored. 
Prolific  and  brings  top  prices.  Hleley  and 
many  other  choice  varieties.  Free  catalog. 


I  HARRISON^S  NURSERIES,  Box  29,  Berlin,  Md, 


1? 

TR 

Tn 


PEGROWN 


OUR  BOOK 
H0WT06ROW 
FRUIT 

TITUS  NURSEBYNCFwJSTNEa 


FREICHTpaVit 


,5  FREE 


Having  a  large  surplus  of  choice  Peach  and  Apple 
trees  on  land  that  must  be  cleared  this  Spring,  we 
have  decided  to  let  them  go  at  extremely  low  prices 
in  order  to  clear  them  all  out  in  the  next  thirty  days. 
This  Is  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  get  the  best  of 
stock  at  bottom  prices,  IT  WIDD  PAY  YOU  to  write 
at  once  for  our  descriptive  price  ll.st. 

THE  II.  SftllTH  NUKSERY, 

New  Haven,  Station  A,  Conn. 


Apple 

Trees 

Fine  two  and  three-year  old  stock,  .5  to  6 
feet  in  height,  %  inch  in  diameter,  2 
inches  from  hud.  Clean,  healthy,  Geneva- 
grown  trees.  Furnished  with  Certifi.cate 
of  Inspection  and  Fumigation  guaran¬ 
teed.  $15  per  hundred,  boxed  and  de¬ 
livered  at  your  place. 

We  offer  the  following  varieties  only  : 
Boiken,  Fallawater,  Gideon,  Giffen 
Beauty,  Hendrick’s  Sweet,  Longfield, 
Mann,  Northern  Spy,  Red  Astrachan, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  Senator,  Smoke 
House,  Winesap  and  Yellow  Transparent. 

Also  the  famous  Dikeman  Cherry  at 
same  price. 

The  Seneca  Lake 
Nursery  Company, 

r^.  O.  Box  No.  209.  Geneva,  N.  Y, 

reference: 

yiie  First  National  Bank,  Geneva,  N-  T. 


Dibble’s 


are  CTOwn  in  virgin  soil,  in  the 
cola  North  (same  latitude  as 
j  St.  Paul,  Ottawaand  Montreal) 

90GCI  r  OT3TOG8  and  stored  in  our  specially 
constructed  cold  storage  potato  cellars.  Stock  kept  at  even 
temperature  38  %  will  not  sprout  until  planting  time.  All 
standard  varieties  and  the  best  new  ones.  Clean,  bright, 
smooth  seed,  free  from  disease  of  all  kinds.  Sure 
to  be  strong,  vigorous  growers  and  prolific  producers  in  any 
soil  or  climate.  Write  for  our  illustrated  catalogue.  Ask  also 
about  our  SEED  OATS  AND  SEED  CORN 

Seed  Grower, 
HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE, 


“A  good  new  potato.”— R.  N.-Y.  Jan.  10, 1903. 

WILSON’S  SPORT 

A  sport  of  the  Blue  Victor,  originated  In  the  arid 
mountain  district  of  eastei-n  Washington,  where 
the  annual  precipitation  is  under  12inchea.  A 
smooth,  round,  flattened,  white-skinned  sort,  very 
few  and  shallow  eyes;  vigorous  grower;  Dirge 
yielder;  fine  quality  and  long  keeper.  Planted 
with  Early  Rose  will  yield  as  large  and  good 
tubers  and  as  early  as  that  sort.  Planted  in  June 
was  ready  to  dig  by  October.  A  limited  quantity 
of  tubers  from  originator.  I  lb.,  50c.  by  mail ;  lUc. 
per  lb.  by  express  •  2*4  lbs.,  $1.  Send  money  oialera 
on  Lakeside  post  ofliee. 

M.  P.  WILSON,  Lakeside,  Chelan  Co.,  Wash. 


TREES 


ENTRAL  MICH. 

ARE  FAMOUS  FOR 
HEALTH  &  HARDINESS 

Ours  are  budded  upon  a  branched  root  seedling, 
buds  taken  from  bearing  trees,  dug  by  our  root 
protecting  tree  digger  and  handled  in  our  mam 
moth  storage  cellars.  Small  fruits  and  everything  in  nursery 
and  greenhouse  lines  true,  lo  name  at  wholeselo  prices.  We 
guarantee  safe  delivery.  Catalogue  FHE£.  t^*Write  to*day. 

CENTRAL  MICHIGAN  NURSERY,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

.  Mivhtjau’s  Mammoth  Kursertps.  j 


FRUIT  TREES  Agents  Wanted. 

and  PLANTS.  free  catalogue. 


CHATTA.  NURSERIES, 

Chattanooga,  Tenii. 

All  stock  healthy,  free  from  disease  and  true  to 
name.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  nursery  slock 
grown  In  the  clay  soils  of  this  section  does  bettor 
than  from  elthe~  farther  South  or  North. 

GARDEN,  FIELD  and  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

CLOVKR  and  TIMOTHY. 


BEARDLESS  SPRING  BARLEY. 

We  are  recleaners  of  all  kinds  of  Field  Seeds  and 
do  not  mix  Medium  with  Mammoth  lied  Clover 
Write  for  Field  Seed  Price  List;  also  1903  Seed  ' 'ata.- 
logue  mailed  free. 

The  Henry  Philipps  Seed  and  Implement  Co„ 
115-117  St.  Clair  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


„  Best  in  the  World.  , 

None  so  low  in  price.  Largest  illustrated  j 
I  seed  catalogue  ever  printed,  FREE.  Ehi-I 
graving  of  every  variety.  Price  only  1 
I  cent  per  pkg,  and  up.  A  lot  of  extra 
packages,  rare  sorts,  presented  FREE 
with  every  order.  Send  name  and  address 
by  card  or  letter. 

H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  Illinois. 
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Salt  or  Lime  for  Snails. 

if,  E,  A.,  Rensselaer,  N.  I'.— Wlial  can  I  put 
on  the  soil  to  kill  snails?  L.ast  Summer 
our  beets  were  eaten  by  something  and  I 
supposed  that  they  were  eaten  by  moles, 
as  we  have  a  great  many  of  them,  but 
when  I  pulled  them  in  the  Fall  I  found 
them  half  eaten  up  by  snails.  Many  of 
them  were  mere  shells  and  a  group  of 
snails  inside;  they  destroyed  more  than 
half  of  the  beets. 

Aks. — For  beets  attacked  by  snails, 
land  with  plenty  of  lime  or  salt  is  a  good 
thing.  Snails  do  not  like  salt,  nor  do 
they  like  lime.  We  rather  doubt  the  fact 
that  snails  attacked  healthy  beets.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  they  did  get  into 
beets  that  had  been  pierced  by  mice  or 
other  enemies.  A  liberal  application  of 
lime  upon  land  that  is  supposed  to  be 
infested  by  snails  will  be  very  likely  to 
clean  them  out. 

Strawberries  and  Apples  for  Ohio. 

.-l.  W.,  Liverpool,  0.— Will  some  of  your 

northern  Ohio  subscribers  suggest  good 
kinds  of  late  strawberries  to  plant  here? 
Brandywine  and  Gandy  are  no  good  with 
me.  Will  Jonathan  apple  do  for  20  miles 
south  of  Cleveland,  O.? 

Ans. — Having  tried  nearly  all  the  re¬ 
puted  late  varieties  of  strawberries  none 
suits  me  so  well,  at  present,  as  the  Sam¬ 
ple  and  Aroma.  True,  they  are  not  quite 
so  late  as  Gaudy,  but  they  are  both  of 
excellent  quality  and,  best  of  all,  good 
clean  growers  and  productive.  The 
Sample  is  imperfect  in  blossom  and 
should  be  planted  with  a  variety  with  a 
perfect  flower  such  as  Aroma.  They 
make  a  “tip-top  team.”  The  Jonathan 
apple  should  do  well  with  the  inquirer, 
it  is  doing  good  service  as  a  fancy,  high- 
quality,  early  Winter  apple  even  farther 
south.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  apple,  a 
good  seller  and  keeps  as  long  as  Grimes, 
kicking  Co.,  O.  f.  u.  uablou. 

Rust  and  Aphides  on  Lettuce. 

li.  O.  a.  (A'o  address).— What  causes  rust 
on  lettuce  in  greenhouses,  and  what  shall 
1  do  for  it?  Is  there  anything  better  for 
Killing  the  green  lly  on  lettuce  and  plants 
in  greenhouse  tlian  tobacco  smoke? 

Axs. — llusL  and  rot  in  glasshouse  let¬ 
tuce  is  caused  by  iutected  soil,  and 
greatly  promoted  by  close  air  and  exces¬ 
sive  moisture.  Little  can  be  done  for  it 
when  once  started  except  to  correct  those 
evils.  Avoid  wetting  the  lettuce  foliage. 
When  water  is  needed  soak  tue  soil  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  by  some  means  which 
does  not  wet  the  leaves,  and  ventilate 
freely  whenever  possible.  Gse  new  soil 
for  next  crop.  Nothing  better  than  to¬ 
bacco  has  been  found  for  lice  or  green 
fly,  but  it  is  better  to  keep  them  down 
by  fumes  from  large  quantities  of  damp¬ 
ened  stems  strewn  along  tne  walks,  or 
about  the  heating  pipes  than  to  smoke 
frequently.  When  lice  have  gained  a 
foothold  two  or  three  strong  smudges 
on  successive  nights  will  often  clear 
them  out  so  that  milder  means  will  be 
afterwards  effective. 

Fire  Beds  for  Sweet  Potatoes. 

0.  At.  K.,  Uelinur,  Be/.— 1  am  thinking  of 
growing  sweet  potato  plants  with  lire  heat 
this  Spring.  Give  me  the  best  practical 
way  of  making  bed,  how  to  construct  fur¬ 
nace,  etc. 

AiNs. — These  beds  are  cheap  and  easy 
to  make.  For  your  locality  considerable 
heat  will  be  required  and  this  necessi¬ 
tates  a  good  bed.  The  size  of  the  bed 
will  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  number 
of  plants  you  wish  to  grow.  Dig  out  a 
pit  18  inches  deep,  10  feet  wide  and  as 
long  as  is  wanted.  Place  three  lines  of 
cedar  or  locust  poles  full  length  of  the 
bed,  15  inches  from  the  bottom;  one  on 
each  side  and  one  in  the  middle.  These 
poles  can  rest  on  posts  driven  into  the 
ground.  Make  a  furnace  at  one  end  with 
brick,  two  feet  high,  two  feet  wide  and 
three  feet  long.  Run  two  lines  of  flues 
from  this  furnace  to  within  four  feet  of 
the  other  end.  These  flues  may  be  made 
of  brick  or  tiling;  if  bricks  are  used, 
cement  all  joints.  The  flues  must  rise 
about  lYz  inch  for  each  10  feet  of  the 
bed.  A  smokestack  must  be  built  at 
the  end  of  the  bed  opposite  to  that  of 
the  furnace.  This  will  give  a  good  draft. 
Now  place  heavy  plank  crosswise  the 


bed.  Rough  pieces  of  timber  may  be 
used  instead,  and  then  cover  these  with 
heavy  sods.  Plank  up  the  sides  and  ends 
20  inches  above  the  floor;  inch  boards 
will  do;  nail  these  boards  to  slabs  driven 
into  the  ground.  Fill  dirt  in  around 
outside  of  plank.  Fill  in  with  10  inches 
of  soil,  then  put  in  the  sweet  potatoes 
and  cover  with  1%  inch  more  soil.  A 
covering  of  some  kind  must  be  placed 
over  the  bed  to  keep  out  rain.  Of  course 
glass  is  better  as  it  will  let  in  light. 
This  kind  of  bed  may  be  the  cheapest 
and  most  simple  to  construct  and  man¬ 
age.  R.  H.  PRICE.  ■ 

Virginia. 

Concrete  Frame  for  a  House. 

J.  W.  M.,  Greenwood  Depot,  Va. — ^Will  small 
stones,  sand  and  cement  used  as  in  build¬ 
ing  concrete  houses  make  a  foundation 
wall  for  a  frame  house?  This  wall  is  to  be 
from  one  to  six  feet  above  ground,  and  of 
course  ought  to  go  below  freezing  point. 
What  proportion  of  each  ought  I  to  use? 

Ans. — Yes,  the  concrete  can  be  used 
for  a  house  wall  or  any  other  work  for 
which  stone  and  mortar  are  now  used. 
Bridges,  arches,  buildings,  including  the 
floors,  are  now  built  of  concrete.  Use 
four  parts  of  small  stones,  four  parts 
sharp  clean  sand,  and  one  part  Portland 
or  hydraulic  cement.  Mix  the  sand  and 
cement  thoroughly  in  a  box  before  wet¬ 
ting,  then  put  in  the  stones,  mix  and  use 
at  once.  The  earth  can  be  used  as  a 
back  until  you  get  to  the  top  of  the 
ground  with  a  plant  form  on  the  inside, 
which  can  be  raised  as  fast  as  the  con¬ 
crete  hardens,  and  then  filled  in  again. 
When  you  get  above  the  ground  use  a 
tight  form  on  both  sides.  Be  sure  to  use 
clean  sharp  sand  and  have  it  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  cement.  h.  e.  c. 


[FROM^FAGTORY^TO^CONSUMER] 

ROBUYS  a  buggy] 
10  £0~  (with  top  $33.60)1 

[superior  quality,  style  andt 
I  durability.  Our  entire  outpuy 
of  two  enormous  fao- 
torles  sold  direct  to] 
consumers  only.i 

IPRICES  DEFY] 
rCOMPETITIOMj 

mJ  We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  Buggies,  Car-$(, 
[rlages  and  Harness,  guarantee  everything  we  sell] 
^nd  ship  on  approval.  Money  back  If  not  satisfied.  ' 

ISAYE  DEALERS’  PROFITS^ 

[write  immediately  for  our  catalogae  and  ^ 
special  Inducement,  it  wiU  Interest  you7 

[  UNION  BUGGY  CO..  _  471  Saginaw  St.,  Pontiac.  Mkh.l 


When  You  Buy 
buy  the  best  and 
avoid  trouble. 


ENSILAGE 

the"ross  machinery 

is  the  best,  and  it  you  will  send  for  Catalogue  No.  45, 
we  will  tell  you  why.  Send  10c  for  Prof.  Woll’s 
Book  on  Silage.  Address, 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Springfield,  0. 


BIG  BARGAINS  IN  BUGGIES 

#47  Cn  if  all  tliat  you  have  to  pay  for 
^fclfUUone  of  our  fuU-rig^ed  Top 
BuRi^ies.  Oil  tempered  springs;  fine  finish; 
worth  double  the  price.  Wo  make 
harneafi  too.  Write  for  Catalog 
and  liberal  agency  plan.  < 

ECONOMY  KCOGY  CO., 

BoxA56  Cluclunatlf  Oblo» 


I 


OUR 

ICENUINE 
SPLIT  HICKORY  SPECIAL 


TOP  BUGGY 

isaold  direct  from  the  makers  at  IS47 .SOand 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

allowed  before  acceptance.  This  is  YOUR 
chance.  Just  drop  postal  for  catalogue. 
OHIO  CAKBUUB  UFO.  CO., 

SUtlon  89,  -  -  Clnelnaatl,  Ohio. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


NKWTON'S  Heave,  Cough,  Dta* 
temper  and  Indlgeflion  Cure* 
A  veteriuary  sped  tic  fur  wind, 
^  throat  aud  stomach  troubles. 
,tj‘***  Strong  recommends.  $1.00  pei 
can.  Dealers.  Mall  or  Kx.  paid. 
Newton  lloree  Hemedy  Co., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


Our 

Five-Tooth 


CULTIVATORS 


Are 

Unequaled. 


All  steel.  Single  and  double  levers,  hhjr 
nisbed  with  front  and  rear  wheels.  Seven- 
tooth  extensions.  Spring-teeth  attach¬ 
ments.  Cultivator  sweeps. 
Reversible  and  Adjustable 
Horse  Hoes.  Celery  Hillers. 
Best  in  the  world.  All  kinds 
of  other  agricultural  implements.  We  can  save  you 
money.  Write  ns  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

THE  TOLEDO  PLOW  CO..  Division  B.  TOLEDO.  O 


owkers 

Fertilizers. 


“The  first  Fertilizers  I  ever  used  I  purchased  of  the 
Bowker  Fertilizer  Company’s  local  agent; 

I  have  bought  of  him  ever  since; 

I  have  never  missed  a  crop; 


My  land  is  better  now  than  when  I  began. 


ft 


If  Bowker’s  Fertilizers  had  ever  failed  to  give  this  man 
good  results,  would  he  have  written  the  above  letter?  We  sent 
him  no  better  goods  than  we  are  sending  to  all  our  customers. 
Perhaps  this  is  why  we  have  doubled  our  sales  every 
ten  years. 

.  15,000  tons. 


1882 

1892 

1902 


30,000 

(50,000 


You  are  respectfully  invited  to  take  a  part  of  tlie  120,000  tons  in  sight  for  igi2.  It 
will  pay  you  to  see  our  Local  Agent  or  write  us  before  purchasing  Fertilizers  for  igoj. 

BOWKER  fertilizer  company, 

Boston.  New  York.  Cincinnati. 
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THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 
What  Varieties  Shall  We  Plant? 

Part  I. 

Paper  read  by  E.  D.  Darlington,  of 
Fordhook  Farms,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  at  a 
farmers’  institute  held  in  Philadelphia  last 
February: 

Thus  far  too  little  attention  has  been 
paid  in  the  home  garden  to  growing 
fresh  salads,  relishes  and  seasoning  pot 
herbs,  as  well  as  ornamental  garnishes, 
all  of  which  can  be  easily  grown  in  the 
smallest  home  garden,  and  are  at  their 
best  when  freshly  gathered.  They  would 
be  much  more  frequently  used  where 
the  supply  is  close  at  home  and  readily 
available.  A  little  calculation  in  com¬ 
paring  the  buying  cost  of  these  appetiz¬ 
ing  additions  to  the  ordinary  table  sup¬ 
plies  shows  that  the  cost  fully  equals 
that  of  the  staples,  such  as  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables  which  can  be  grown, 
stored  and  handled  in  large  quantities, 
if  indeed  they  do  not  cost  more,  so  that 
in  growing  these  minor  crops  the  subur¬ 
ban  gardener  is  practicing  the  best  econ¬ 
omy,  as  well  as  providing  himself  or 
herself  with  the  finest  salads  in  their 
most  appetizing  condition,  and  at  the 
same  time  gets  the  quickest  possible  re¬ 
turns  from  the  labor.  No  garden  is  too 
small  for  crops  of  this  character,  even 
if  only  a  yard  square,  as  by  successive 
small  plantings  a  plot  a  yard  square  can 
be  made  to  yield  an  ample  supply  of 
radishes  or  crisp  lettuce  throughout  the 
season. 

The  first  essential  is  to  get  the  soil  in 
condition  to  promote  rapid  growth,  and 
to  enable  it  to  produce  several  crops  in 
succession  throughout  the  season.  This 
is  most  readily  accomplished  by  a  lib¬ 
eral  use  of  stable  manure.  Coarse  ma¬ 
nure  can  be  dug  under  the  soil  in  the 
Fall,  but  in  the  Spring  it  is  better  to  use 
partly  rotted  or  decayed  manure,  as  it 
is  more  quickly  available  as  plant  food. 
In  either  case  it  should  be  turned  under 
when  digging  the  soil.  In  a  new  gar¬ 
den  or  one  not  already  enriched  I  would 
advise  strewing  a  liberal  di’essing  of  the 
best  commercial  fertilizer  obtainable 
after  the  digging,  to  be  mixed  with  the 
surface  soil  with  a  sharp  steel  rake 
when  making  the  surface  fine  for  plant¬ 
ing.  The  second  requisite  is  to  secure 
the  best  grade  of  seeds;  studying  the 
seed  catalogue  and  making  a  judicious 
selection  for  the  season’s  supply,  rather 
than  purchasing  a  packet  or  two  as 
needed  from  the  questionable  supply  on 
sale  at  the  corner  grocery  store,  or 
missing  a  planting  at  the  proper  time 
because  the  seed  is  not  at  hand. 

A  third  requisite  is  suitable  tools.  Not 
many  are  needed,  as  a  digging  fork,  or 
spade,  a  sharp-tooth  steel  rake,  and  a 
light  hoe  are  all  that  are  really  neces¬ 
sary,  but  these  should  be  as  carefully 
chosen  as  your  golf  clubs  if  you  wish  to 
secure  the  full  enjoyment  of  your  work. 
To  many  a  hoe  is  simply  a  hoe,  but  by 
making  a  personal  selection  a  nicely- 
balanced  implement  with  a  springy  light 
handle  can  be  easily  obtained,  which  can 
be  used  with  half  the  exertion  required 
for  a  heavy  blade  and  a  thick  clumsy 
handle.  A  sandpapering  and  a  coat  of 
oil  on  the  handle  will  make  the  wood 
smooth  and  easier  to  use.  The  blade 
should  always  have  a  sharp  cutting 
edge,  and  is  readily  kept  sharp  with  a 
file  or  by  a  brief  visit  to  the  grindstone. 

A  half  hour’s  work  with  properly-se¬ 
lected  tools  kept  in  good  order  is  a 
pleasant  recreation,  and  from  my  per¬ 
sonal  experience  I  can  state  that  it  is  a 
most  enjoyable  and  healthful  change 
after  a  day  spent  in  office  work,  or  as  an 
appetizer  before  breakfast.  No  one  who 
is  gardening  for  pleasure  should  make 
hard  work  out  of  the  garden;  a  little  at 
a  time  and  often  is  most  beneficial  for 
the  garden  and  the  gardener,  while  the 
pursuit  is  more  tiresome  if  kept  up  to 
the  point  of  exhaustion.  Nothing  will 
more  quickly  destroy  the  pleasure  to  be 
derived  from  the  garden  than  making 
heavy  labor  of  it.  Thus,  in  the  Spring 
I  would  advise  only  digging  and  plant¬ 


ing  a  small  area  or  bed  at  a  time,  unless 
you  can  employ  some  one  accustomed  to 
the  work  to  dig  over  the  entire  space 
for  you,  in  which  case  the  soil  may  be 
easily  redug  or  worked  up  when  needed 
for  planting.  Soil  which  is  well  enrich¬ 
ed  with  manure  or  rotted  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  can  be  more  easily  worked  at  all 
times  than  poor  soil  which  is  stiff  and 
heavy,  and  heavy  soils  can  be  much 
more  easily  hoed  early  in  the  morning 
while  slightly  moist  than  later  in  the 
day.  When  the  ground  is  loose  and  not 
packed  by  heavy  rains  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  the  hoe,  as  the  surface  can 
be  easily  and  quickly  worked  over  with 
the  sharp  rake  which,  if  used  every  few 
days,  will  prevent  the  weeds  from  start¬ 
ing  and  promote  the  growth  of  the 
plants  as  well  as  hoeing,  if  the  soil  is 
kept  loose  up  to  the  growing  plants,  and 
in  hoeing  it  is  essential  to  keep  the  soil 
loosely  worked  up  under  the  leaves  of 
the  plants  as  well  as  between  the  rows. 

Lettuce  is  the  most  popular  and  most 
largely  used  salad  plant  in  this  country, 
and  broadly  speaking  there  are  four  dis¬ 
tinct  types;  the  loose  head  or  cutting 
lettuce,  such  as  the  Black  Seeded  Simp¬ 
son,  the  butter-head,  of  which  the  Dea¬ 
con  is  probably  the  best  all-round  va¬ 
riety,  the  crisp  head,  desirable  for  mid¬ 
summer,  as  it  best  withstands  the  heat 
and  drought  and  is  the  mildest  in  flavor 
even  when  grown  under  the  hot  sun,  and 
of  which  tue  Iceberg  and  Hanson  are 
the  most  popular  varieties,  and  the  Cos, 
Celery,  or  Romaine  lettuce,  upright  in 
growth,  and  of  which  the  Dwarf  White 
Heart  is  the  quickest  in  growth  and  the 
most  satisfactory  in  heading.  In  plant¬ 
ing  lettuce  sow  only  a  few  seeds  at  a 
time,  the  ordinary  seedsman’s  packet  be¬ 
ing  sufficient  for  three  or  four  plantings, 
but  make  plantings  every  10  days  so  as 
to  have  about  a  dozen  good  heads  for 
use  at  all  times.  Many  gardeners  think 
they  cannot  grow  head  lettuce,  but  there 
is  no  trouble  in  this  if  the  plants  are 
thinned  or  transplanted  when  small  to 
stand  10  inches  apart  and  the  soil  kept 
loose  and  fine  about  the  roots  until  they 
are  well  headed. 

Endive  is  grown  in  the  same  way  for 
Fall  use  and  the  Green  Moss-curled  can 
be  blanched  by  tying  up  the  leaves,  or 
the  White  Curled,  which  does  not  need 
blanching,  can  be  used.  Sorrel,  dande¬ 
lion,  chicory  and  some  lettuce  are  sown 
thinly  in  rows  and  allowed  to  grow  as 
they  come  up,  the  leaves  being  cut  off 
when  needed  for  use  and  the  plants  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  up  again.  The  curled 
pepper  grass  is  an  excellent  salad  or 
relish  when  grown  in  this  way  early  in 
the  Spring,  while  young  beet  leaves  and 
young  radishes  will  make  an  excellent 
boiling  green  for  use  like  spinach  in  the 
Spring.  This  utiiizes  the  thinnings 
where  the  seed  has  come  up  too  thickly. 


SuccE.ss  WITH  Seeds  and  Seeding.— W. 
B.  Cleves,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. ;  38  pages, 
price  10  cents.  This  is  a  most  useful  little 
book  about  grasses,  grain  and  forage 
plants,  written  for  the  latitude  of  southern 
New  York.  There  is  much  reliable  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  above  and  kindred  subjects 
as  well  as  a  number  of  very  useful  tables. 


FREE! 

My  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  shade,  fruit  and 
evergreen  trees,  flowering  shrubs,  etc.,  wholesale 
prices.  Have  agents’  commissions.  Buy  direct  from 
the  Nursery.  I  pay  the  freight.  EUGENE  O. 
PBTEKSON,  Montrose  Nurseries,  Montrose,  N.  Y. 


EVERGREENS 

Btrdy  lortt,  NnrMry  grown,  for  wind- 
breski,  ornament  and  hedgei.  Prepaid, tl 
to  $10  per  100-60  Great  Bargain!  to  select 
from.  Write  at  once  for  free  Catalogue 
and  Bargain  Sheet.  Local  AgeaU  wanted. 

'  0.  Hill, 1st  Dundee, III. 


Glenwood  Nurseries 

Most  complete  assortment  of  choice 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines. 

Bend  for  Descriptive  Illnstrated  Catalogue. 
THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  MORRI8VILLE,  PA. 
60  miles  from  New  York;  30  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
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S&mson 

Windmill 


Strong^  than 

The  Storms 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  WINDMILL 

You  buy  it  for  a  long  time  and  your  money  entitles  you  to  tlie  best.  No  other 
piece  of  machinery  has  as  much  constant  wear.  The  mill  that  stands  tlie 
weather— fair  and  foal-^.365  days  and  nights  in  the  year  must  be  built  right  or  go 
to  pieces.  Better  buy  right  once  tlian  wrong  many  times.  Our 

Samson  Double  Gear  Windmill 

is  the  result  of  years  of  study  and  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money,  which  have 
produced  a  perfect  mill.  The  Numaon  Is  the  very  acme  of  windmill  construction.  All 
others  are  merely  windmills;  the  Namaon  is  more  than  a  windmill— it  Is  a  wind  machine 
built  on  scientific  principles  that  place  It  far  and  away  ahead  of  all  others. 

Among  its  many  stronif  leatiires  found  on  no  other  mill,  stands  most  prominently 
Its  double  ireur.  which  in  reality  Is  two  sets  of  gears  or  two  pinions  and  two  spur  gears 
engaging  each  other,  and  making  two  trains  to  transmit  the  power  of  the  wheel  to  the 
pump.  This  feature  is  the  most  valuable  one  ever  Incorporated  In  a  windmill.  With  Its 
four  bearings.  In  place  of  one,  the  strain  of  the  load  is  distributed  to  four  points,  giving 
the  very  minimum  of  friction,  resistance  and  wear,  and  the  maximum  of  power  and  en¬ 
durance  and  doing  away  with  all  overhanging  strain.  This  double  gearing  and  Its  bear¬ 
ings  retain  their  rigidity  and  tightness  under  all  conditions.  The  has  five  times 

the  Btrengtli  of  any  oilier  windmill  using  a  like  amount  of  material  and  at  the  same  time 
is  the  lightest  running  of  any  on  the  market.  Other  points  of  superiority  are  man.v,  among 
them  duratillit.v.liigli-grarle  material, skilled  workmanship  on  all  parts,  easiness’  of  run¬ 
ning  in  sliglitest  bree/.e,  detachalile  boxings,  perfect  brake  and  governor,  doutile  pump 
rod  and  guide,  wick  feed  oilers,  etc.  You  sliould  know  more  about  the  Saiimoii.  We  tell 
the  story  in  a  beautifully  llliist  ruled  booklet  that  lias  cost  us  thousands  of  dollars  to 
print.  It  is  yours  for  (tie  asking.  Write  today.  Vou  will  be  glad  if  you  do. 

THE  STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  -  Dept.  M,  Freeport,  III. 


lAllCT  DC  ?ni  two-yr.  old  Asparagus 

lllUul  UL  uULU  Routs,  four  best  kinds;  Rhu¬ 
barb  and  all  otlier  Vegetable  Plants  in  season;  Ear- 
liana  Tomato:  new  T.^-day  .Sweet  I’otato.  Write  for 
what  you  want.  1.  &  J.  L.  LEONARD,  Iona,  N.  J. 


TPCCO — One  dollar's  worth  up  at  whole.sale  prices; 
I  iILLO  secure  variety  now.  Spring  payment;  80- 
page  catalogue.  Q.  C.  STONE,  Wholesale  Nurseries, 
Dansvllle,  N.  Y.  Established  85  years. 


HIINDP  thousand 

|I|Mf*^peach  trees.  Bui trirutiu. 

»s  many  Apples,  Plums,  Cherry, 
Etc.,  cheap.  Catalogue  free. 
WOODVIEW  NURSERIES,  MT.  HOLLY  SPRINGS,  PA 


TSOjOOO-TpEES 

flpeclaltle!:  Apple,  16c;  Peach.  I2c;  Cherry,  15c.  Small  fruit  planti, 
Boiea,  Tiaes.  100-page  catalogue  free.  2  New  Red  Cross  curraut, 
lOo.  Beorets  of  Fruit  Growing,  150  photoa,  lUo.  Copy 
Green'!  Fruit  Grower  free.  Good  salary  paid  for  work  at  home. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


)PAPU  TDPPQ  General  assortment, $2  to  $3  per  100. 
Lnun  I  iiLLO  Also  plum,  pear  and  cherry  trees. 

nnnRt/^n.  Hnx  A.  St,nnklf»v.  T>eL 


Circular  free.  R.  8.  JOf 


Surplus  Peach  and  .4pple  Trees. 

Send  for  free  Catalogue  and  .Surplus  I.ist  while  it 
lasts.  MARTIN  WAUL,  Dept.  H,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ON  RENTED  LAND 


800,000  ASI'AK.VGUS  ROOTS  Must  Ite  Solti. 
Get  my  low  price.  One  and  two -year  roots.  No  rust.  Pal¬ 
metto  seed  for  sale.  Catalogue  of  trees.plants.vine.s.free 
AbthubJ  Collins,  Burlington  go.,  Moorestown,N.  J. 


25,000  BARTLEH,  KIEFFER 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  Dansvllle,  N.  Y. 


AND  OTHER  LEADING 
VARIETIES  OF  PEAR  TREE.S. 
The  Tree  Breeder  (Free)  will 
tell  you  about  them. 


THE  TREE  BREEDERS. 


150  ACRES  OF  TREES. 


All  home  growu 
and  t  rue  to  name. 
Apples,  Peaches, 

Pears,  Plums,  Shade  Trees,  Vine.s,  Shrubs,  etc.  Every  approved  .standard  variety.  Nothing  equals 
the  smooth,  disease-free,  well  rooted  Genesee  Valley  nursery  stock.  It  never  loses  a  patron.  Write  to-day  for 

Illustrated  catalogue.  THE  GEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  1605,  Dansvllle,  N.Y. 


TREES 


1  PKAR,  cherry  and  PEACH;  healthy,  true  to  name 

per  lUvF  and  Fuuiigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale 
prices.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  list  of  wants  for 
special  price.  Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  1,  Geneva,  New  York. 


Fruit  Trees 


Good,  Better,  Best. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  get  proof. 
A  practical  talk  on  PEACH  CUL¬ 
TURE  free  with  Catalogue. 

H.  S.  WILEY, 

Cayuga  Nurseries.  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


GRAPE  VINES 


STARK  GRAPE  NURSERIES 

Portland,  N.  Y.  are  in  the  heart 
of  the  famous  Fredonia-Chautau- 
qua  Grape  Belt,  which  produces 


the  best  vines  of  any  locality  in  the  U.  S.  An  Immense  Stock. 

BRIGHTON,  large  red,  rich,  sweet,  best  ..  . 

CAMPBELL  EARLY,  early  black . 

Catawba,  large  red;  late,  very  good . 

CONCORD,  well  known  “Old  Stand-by” . 

DELAWARE,  a  most  excellent  red . 

DIAMOND,  finest  white ;  very  early  . . . 

IVES,  black;  fair  quality,  hardy,  healthy...' . 

MOORE  EARLY,  large  black;  very  early . 

NIAGARA,  famous  large  white;  good . 

WORDEN,  richest,  finest  black,  early . 

CURRANT,  Fay,  needs  best  of  care . 

“  LONDON  MARKET,  best . 

GOOSEBERRY.  Houghton,  Old  Reliable..... . 

“  Downing,  large,  good . 

“  Josselyn  (Red  Jacket)  best  new  sort  . 

A  general  assortment  of  Fruit  Trees,  including  250,000  Japan  Plum  and  1,000,000  Peach; 
Raspb’y,  Blackb’y,  Mulberry,  3  best  varieties;  Chestnut,  WeiPs  Maple;  Root  Grafts  and  an 
extra  fine  stock  of  Apple  Seedlings.  Send  for  Colored  Plate  and  Descriptive  Circular  of 
STARK-STAR,  best  of  all  late  grapes.  We  Pay  Freight  on  $12  orders,  box  and  pack  free. 
CTAnir  Dnn'C  KlIlRSERacs/O  Louisiana,  mo.  Portland,  N.  Y.  Uansvllle,  N.  Y. 
O I DI\UO  I  *aMCHARDS\ff  Atlantic,  Iowa.  Starkdale,  Mo.  Fayetteville,  Ark. 
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$4.00 

$30.00 
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60.00 
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25.00 
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5.50 

45.00 
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30.00 

6.50 

65.00 
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30.00 
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4.00 

30.00 
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40.00 

4.50 

85.00 

6.00 

60.00 

5.00 

40.00 
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60.00 

5.00 

40.00 

6.00 

60.00 

6.00 

50.00 

8.00 

70.00 
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GRAIN  DRILLS  FOR  SOWING  FER¬ 
TILIZERS. 

Why  do  not  the  manufacturers  make 
larger  fertilizer  hoppers  on  their  grain 
ilrills?  They  are  so  small  fhat  It  Is  neces¬ 
sary  to  fill  again  and  again  if  one  desires 
to  put  on  a  large  dressing  of  fertilizer. 
Are  there  any  grain  drills  that  broadcast 
the  fertilizer? 

We  know  of  no  grain  drill  or  seeding 
machine  that  has  a  hopper  large  enough 
to  carry  1,000  pounds  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers,  particularly  of  the  sort  that  is 
distributed  heavily.  Commercial  ferti¬ 
lizers  are  very  difficult  to  sow  evenly 
with  any  machine  now  on  the  market. 
We  think  there  is  no  greater  waste  of 
money  than  using  low-grade  fertilizers. 
You,  of  course,  understand  that  it  is  a 
very  small  percentage  of  any  fertilizer 
that  contains  the  chemicals  necessary 
for  making  the  crop.  The  larger  part  of 
the  material  that  makes  up  this  stock 
is  absolutely  worthless,  but  the  money 
paid  for  freight,  the  labor  in  handling, 
and  the  great  difficulty  in  distributing 
makes  up  the  larger  part  of  the  expense 
to  the  farmer.  Why  not  use  the  same 
money’s  worth  of  high-grade  fertilizers 
and  save  all  the  useless  expense? 

THE  CHAMPION  WAGON  CO. 

Owego,  N.  Y. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  manufacturer 
making  a  grain  drill  with  fertilizer  hop¬ 
per  sufficiently  large  to  carry  500 
pounds.  The  objection  to  this  is  that 
the  hopper  would  very  much  increase 
the  weight  and  size  of  the  machine,  and 
the  additional  load  of  500  pounds  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  would  make  the  machine  pull 
hard,  especially  on  loose  soil,  with  the 
consequent  result  that  the  sale  or  de¬ 
mand  for  such  a  machine  would  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  a  very  few  customers.  We  do  not 
know  of  a  broadcast  distributor  that 
will  sow  both  grain  and  fertilizer.  So 
far  as  we  know  all  grain  and  fertilizer 
drills  have  a  sowing  capacity  of  from 
100  to  600  or  700  pounds  per  acre,  but 
the  hoppers  are  made  so  as  to  carry  only 
about  200  pounds  of  fertilizer  at  one  fill¬ 
ing.  In  our  opinion  it  would  be  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  construct  a  hopper  with  500 
pounds  capacity  for  general  purposes, 
for  the  reason  that  it  would  be  consider¬ 
ably  higher  from  the  ground  to  its  top, 
and  consequently  add  much  labor  and 
inconvenience  in  refilling,  beside  the 
additional  load  that  the  team  would  be 
re(pured  to  draw. 

York,  Pa.  thio  spangi.ek  mkg.  co. 

Tlie  capacity,  as  to  quantity  that  the 
fertilizer  attachment  of  our  grain  drills 
will  hold,  as  well  as  all  other  grain  drills 
we  know  of,  is  from  100  to  150  pounds, 
owing  to  the  character  of  the  fertilizer. 
As  you  perhaps  are  aware,  there  is  a 
great  difference  in  the  weight,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  bulk,  in  the  many  different 
brands  of  fertilizer.  In  explanation  of 
our  reason  for  not  making  the  fertilizer 
attachments  of  our  grain  drills  larger, 
so  as  to  hold  more  fertilizer,  we  are 
compelled  to  make  our  machine  as  neat 
and  light  as  possible,  and  also  to  keep 
the  top  of  the  hopper  low  down  in  order 
to  make  it  convenient  to  put  in  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  filling  them.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  a  certain  amount  of 
space  between  the  axle  and  hopper  of 
the  machine  and  the  ground,  in  order  to 
give  clearance  in  passing  over  obstruc¬ 
tions,  and  for  transporting  them,  there¬ 
fore  the  only  way  to  make  the  hoppers 
larger  would  be  to  make  them  higher, 
which  would  be  objectionable  on  account 
of  difficulty  in  filling.  Should  we  equip 
our  grain  drills  with  a  fertilizer  hopper 
large  enough  to  hold  400  or  500  pounds 
of  fertilizer,  it  would  make  a  clumsy, 
ungainly  machine,  difficult  to  operate, 
could  not  be  evenly  balanced  (a  great 
disadvantage  on  hilly  land),  and  we  do 
not  believe  that  one  farmer  in  fifty 
would  buy  such  a  machine  after  seeing 
it.  We  do  not  know  of  any  machine 
that  is  so  arranged  as  to  drill  the  seed 
and  sow  fertilizer  broadcast.  Long  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
the  machines  has  demonstrated  that 


the  present  construction  of  combined 
grain  and  fertilizer  drills  will  best  suit 
the  largest  number  of  farmers. 

Springfield,  0.  p.  p.  mast  &  co. 

We  do  not  know  of  a  combination 
grain  and  fertilizer  drill  that  has  a  ca¬ 
pacity  to  carry  500  pounds  per  acre.  In 
fact,  our  experience  is  that  the  farmer 
prefers  a  smaller  one.  He  fails  to  see 
why  he  should  kill  his  team  by  pulling 
400  or  500  pounds  of  fertilizer  over  soft 
plowed  ground  when  he  can  just  as  easy 
distribute  his  sacks  over  his  field,  and 
each  time  he  passes  one  fill  his  hopper 
up  thus  Insuring  a  good  supply  to  the 
distributors  of  the  fertilizer  feed.  We 
know  of  no  grain  drill  which  broadcasts 
fertilizer  at  the  same  time  it  drills 
the  seed.  There  are,  however,  broadcast 
seeders  and  there  are  fertilizer  or  guano 
distributers  which  are  used  for  no  other 
purpose  then  distributing  guano,  lime, 
plaster,  etc. 

BICKFORD  &  HUFFMAN  CO. 

Macedon,  N,  Y. 


Inbreeding  for  Poultry. 

W.  8.  H.,  Flanders,  N.  T.—l  have  a  rooster 
that  I  bred  pullets  from  last  year.  Can 
I  breed  the  same  bird  to  his  pullets  this 
year  and  get  good  results? 

Ans. — Do  not  breed  the  pullets  back 
to  their  sire.  That  Is  inbreeding  and 
although  line  breeding,  if  rightly  under¬ 
stood  and  followed  out,  is  all  right,  in- 
breeding  is  never  good  and  will  rapidly 
deteriorate  a  flock.  Keep  the  old  hens 
with  the  rooster  if  he  is  a  good  one;  if 
not  it  will  pay  to  get  a  cockerel  to  mate 
with  both  hens  and  pullets. 

white  &  RIOE. 


FENCE  MEN  AND  FARMERS 

should  get  our  prices  on  Colled  Spring,  plain  and  barb, 
Wire.  Wire  Fence,  complete,  IBc.  to  35c.  per  rod. 
^nd  for  catalog\ie  and  prices. 

W.  HILL  SMALL,  Martinsbnrg,  W.  Va. 

SOMETHING  NEW  IN  GATES! 

Is  the  lightest,  strongest  and  most  practical  made. 
Fits  any  gateway.  Sold  direct  and  through  ageuta 
Representative  wanted  in  each  County.  Exclusive 
territory.  Free  111.  cat.  and  method  of  during  business. 
D.  8.  STEEL  EXTENSION  GATE  CO.,  Bronson,  Mich. 


OOILKII  SI’KING  WIRE. 

Fencing  wire  sold  to  farmers  at  re¬ 
duced  wholesale  prices.  Why  pay 
agents’  commission?  Catalogue  free, 
describing  the  Best  Fence  on  Earth. 
15c.  to  30c.  per  rod.  CLEVELAND 
FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


We  Heartily 

Recommend  Page  Fence  for  the  worst  breachy 
stock,  and  It  does  lust  as  well  for  quiet  stock. 

PACK  IVOVKN  WIRE  FE.NCK  €0.,  A  BRIAN,  MICH. 


800  3MCXXjX:S 


Frost  Fence  constructed  on  Penn,  lines.  They  tlnd  It 
the  best  and  cheapest  considering  weight  and  quality, 
on  the  market.  Place  your  money  where  It  will  do 
the  most  good.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


OUR  LOW  HITCH 

DISC  HARROW 

Best,  simplest,  strongest  and 
most  durable  Disc  Harrow 
made.  All  steel.  Double 
levers.  Low  hitch.- 
Center  draft.  All 
sizes.  With  or  with* 
out  seeding  attach¬ 
ments.  Write  for 
catalogue  &  prices. 

The  Toledo  Plow  Ca 
Div.  R.  Toledo.  Ohia 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


Over  VO  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  I. 


STEEL  ROOFING 

-  FREISHT  CHIRBES  PAID  BY  US 

Strictly  new,  perfect,  Semi  -  Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  2  feet  wide,  6  feet  long.  Tha 
best  Roofing,  Siding  or  Celling  yon  can  nao. 
No  experience  necessary  to  lay  It.  An 
ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the  only 
tools  you  need.  We  furnish  nails  free 
and  paint  roofing  two  sides.  Comes 
either  fiat,  corrugated  or  “V”  crimped. 
Uelirared  fi^  of  all  charges  to  all  points 
In  the  U.  8.,  east  of  the  Misslssiopl  River 
and  North  of  the  Ohio  River  , 

AT  $2.25  PER  SQUARE 

Priaas  to  otbsr  points  oa  application.  A  square  meaua  100 
square  feet.  Write  for  free  Catalogue  No.  J7 

CHICABO  HOUSE  WRECKIN8  CO..  W.  35th  and  Iran  lit.,  ChlcaH 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY 

IS  THE  STANDAJRD/ 
SnAM PUMPS,  AIR  LIFTS,  1:3  / 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 
iv/f/rrro/t  circular  m 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS  “"*“ 

AUR0R/\.ILL  -  CHICAGO.-  DALLAS  TF.X 


Wheelbarrows 


Wemake  all  kinds.  Get  our  prices. 
Banner  Mfg.Co.,Yeagertown,Pa. 


The  Box  That  Pleases. 

I’o.uoNA  Nurseries,  Palmyra,  N.  J.,  Feb.  27, 1903. 

Bond  Steel 
Post  Co., 

Adrian,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs — 

‘•Uncle  Sam’s 
Favorite”  mall 
box  arrived  to¬ 
day  and  it  is 
exactly  what  I 
want.  It  is  the 
best  box  1  have 
yet  seen  and  I 
believe  will  be 
a  favorite  of 
the  mall  car¬ 
rier  on  this 
route,  and  wlU 
surely  be  the 
means  of  sell¬ 
ing  quite  a  number  in  this  seC' 
tion.  Yours  truly, 

T,  E.  Steele. 


To  Owners  of  Gasoline  Engines, 
Automobiles,  Launches,  Etc. 

Auto-Sparker 

does  away  entirely  with  all  starting  and 
running  batteries,  their  annoyance 
and  expense.  No  bolt— no  switch — no 
batteries.  Can  be  attached  to  any  en¬ 
gine  now  nsing  batteries.  Fully  guar¬ 
anteed;  write  for  descriptive  catalog 

Motsinger  Device  Mfg.  Co. 
58  Main  Stxeet,  Pendleton,  Ind 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 

I  Sril 

For  Any  Purpose 
Stationaries,  Portables,  Kiijfines 
and  Piinips,  Holsters, 
Sawing  Outiits. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Testimonials.  State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  Hi. 


The  MIetz  &  Weiss 

Eorosone  Englaes.  Slzta,  1  to  60  H  F. 

Cbeap«8t  Slid  Power  Known 

for  pumpini;  and  electric  Ughtlog, 
grinding  corn,  leparatlng  orram, 
sawing  wood  and  all  power 
purposes.  Highest  Award  for 
Direct  L'oupled  Engine  and  Oener- 
ator,  Paris  BzpotUlon.  HHX);  awarded 
Gold  Medal  Pa&*Am.  EzpositloD, 
BiifTalo, 1901;  Gold  Medal,  Charles¬ 
ton,  8.  C.,  Exposition;  190S.  Bend 
for  catalogue. 

A.  MISTZ,  128  Mott  St„  Naw  Toek 


BUY  THE 
BUY  THE 


LEROY  PLOW 


AND  YOU 
BK.ST. 


Rubber  Hose 


for  sugaring,  spray¬ 
ing,  machinery, 
garden  and  Hro  service.  Lowest  prices.  Mens’  and 
Boy’s  Oil-Skin  Suits.  Absolutely  waterproof. 
CONNECTICUT  RUBBER  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


AGRIGULTURALSALT 

pays  foi’  itself  first  year.  Benefit 
lasts  for  several  seasons.  Write 
for  information  and  price.s. 

THE  EMPIRE  STATE  SALT  CO., 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


Two  Million  Tons  of 

BASIC  SLAG  FERTILIZER 

Sold  in  1902. 

Send  a  11  Orders  to 
400  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Wanted — A  teamster  for  farm  work, 
single,  to  work  by  the  month.  Steady  work  the  year 
around.  Good  pay  to  the  right  man. 

Address  A.  O.  H.,  Marion,  Conn. 


Wanted — Position  on  Poultry  or  Poul¬ 
try  and  Fruit  Farm,  in  any  State.  Have  completed 
R.  I.  College  Course  In  •' Poultry  Keeping.  ’  Age  21; 
strictly  temperate.  GKO.  WEED,  Kingston,  R.  1. 


WANTED. 

A  first-class  man  as  working  foreman  gardener. 
Must  be  thoroughly  experienced  In  the  care  of  lawns, 
shrubbery,  fruit,  flowers  and  all  branches  of  outside 
work  on  a  gentleman  s  country  place.  Address,  giv¬ 
ing  references  and  stating  wages  required. 

F.  W.  ADAMS.  Louisville,  Ky. 


Farm  Superintendent 

WANTED 

Highly  qualified  and  capable  man  of 
experience  and  reputation,  with  capital, 
can  acquire  a  luci’ative  and  attractive 
position  with  one  of  the  best-known 
dairy  farms  doing  a  large  and  prosperous 
business.  Investment  secured  and  inter¬ 
est  guaranteed,  with  division  of  estab¬ 
lished  profits  permitted.  A  splendid  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  right  man, 

OPPORTUNITY, 

Care  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  few  first-class  Managers  and  Foremen.  Open  at 
once.  Best  of  refeiences.  No  charges  to  employers. 
Save  time  by  wrltingThe  Science  Agency, Durham, N.H 


A  T'T'PlVT'iriW--Needing  male  help  of  any  kind, 
*  I  Lll  I  lUi  .  favor  us  with  your  orders.  Mall 
orders  a  specialty.  1.  UKRZ,  Labor  Agency^, 

No.  2  Carlisle  Street,  New  York. 


For  Sale — A  desirable  farm  in  the  town 

of  Wallingford,  Conn.,  home  of  the  late  Colonel  Henry 
Hiill,!^  mile  from  post  office,  containing  15U  acres, 
suitable  for  dairying  or  fruit;  large  apple  orchard, 
good  house,  new  barn,  with  running  water.  Sold  to¬ 
gether  or  in  part  to  close  estate.  For  parttoulars  ap¬ 
ply  toIilNUSH.HAlXi,  Admin.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


too  FARMS  FOR  SALE. 


Eastern  Shore  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia.  Land  cheap  and  productive, 
mild,  healthful  climate,  large  cities 
convenient  by  railroad  and  water. 
Send  for  descriptive  price-list  and 
map  of  Peninsula. 

F.  H.  ORYOEN  &  CO.. 

Pocomoke  City,  Md. 


ORHIAFOSIO* 

All  about  land  of  auiiBliIue  and  flowers; 
rural  home  life;  industries;  tales  of  pioneer 
^days  and  the  new  west.  <^6  months'  trial  of 
this  big  magazine  for  10c.  Questions  answered, 
rUK  WESTKKNKMPIRK,  16  Times  Bldg,  hut  Angeles 


AN  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY. 

A  fine  property,  beautifully  located  among  the 
mountains  at  railroad  station.  Orchard  of  2,UU0  trees, 
most  of  them  in  bearing.  Steam  Cider  Mill,  with 
splendid  established  business  and  barrel  factory.  A 
store  with  prosperous  customers  and  good  trade;  at¬ 
tractive  dwelling,  water  piped  from  a  fine  mountain 
spring.  Garden,  tenant  bouses.  Ice  bouse,  eto.  Rent 
and  fruit  alone  will  pay  10  per  cent  on  price  asked. 
The  Cider  Plant  alone  wlU  in  a  few  years  pay  for  the 
whole  investment,  $16,000. 

Also  Farms,  Orchards,  etc.,  for  sale, 
ALBEMARLE  IMMIGRATION  SOCIETY, 
OharlottesviUe,  Ya, 


I  UN  vALC  Heater.  lUO  feet  cast  pipe.  etc. 

O.  M.  PEARL,  Duplain,  Mich. 


HAifES  OF  FARMERS  WANTED 

The  Valley  Farmer  wants  names  and  addresses  of 
farmers  anywhere  In  the  U.  8.  They  want  to  get  them 
Interested  In  their  big  farm  magazine,  which  now  has 
a  circulation  of  over  100.000  copies  and  Is  acknowledged 
to  be  the  best  farm  paper  In  the  West.  The  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  Is  60c.  per  year,  but  If  you  will  send  them 
five  farmers'  names  and  addresses  and  ten  cents  in 
stamps  or  silver,  they  will  enter  you  as  a  subscriber 
fully  paid  for  a  whole  year.  Address 
Valley  Farmer,  89  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 


CURED  while  yon  work.  You  pay 


RUPTURE 

ALEX.  8PKIR8,  Box  831,  Westbrook,  Maine. 


Hubbard’s  Fertilizers  do  not  rest  until  the  work  is  done ;  when  the  ground 
freezes,  they  rest,  l)ut  only  then.  In  connection  with  this  statement,  kindly  read 
the  following'  from  the  Past  Master  of  the  Massachusetts  State  (J  range  : 

THK  Rogers  &  Huhraud  Co.,  Middletown  Conn.  makbouo.  Mass.,  Oct.  6, 1^- 

Gentlemen-I  used  about  nine  tons  of  Hubbard’  Fertilizer  this  season  and  am  satisfied  that  It  paid.  This 
was  particularly  true  of  the  H.ubbar<l’sOats  and  Top  Dressing.  Its  use  enabled  us  to  cut  the  iirst  crop  before 
July  Ist,  after  which  date  there  came  on  a  long  spell  of  wet  weather,  and  while  most  farmers  were  com¬ 
plaining  because  their  hay  was  spoiling  or  getting  over-ripe,  we  were  growing  a  fine  rowen  crop  which  cut 
over  a  ton  per  acre  by  the  middle  of  August,  and  at  this  writing  there  Is  a  third  crop  almost  heavy  enough 
to  cut.  Yours  truly,  E.  D.  HOWE,  Past  Master,  Massachusetts  State  Grange. 

The  letter  speaks  for  itself — comment  seems  unnecessary.  We  hope  you  will 
decide  tou.se  the  Hubbard  Fertilizers.  Our  hook,  “  Hubbard’s  Fertilizers  foi’  190.1,” 
giving  full  description  of  our  different  brands,  sent  free  to  Hiiy  aildres.s.  Apply 
to  our  “  Local  Agents”  or  direct  to 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 


MIDDLETOWM,  CONN. 


THE  BOUNDS  WIRE  FENCE. 


Bright, 

Active 

Agents 

Wanted 


PATENT  APPLIED  POR 


Liberal 

Commission  and 

Exclusive 

Territory 


CASH  PRIZES  TO  AGENTS  MAY  FIRST. 

ISkd.  DBOXTl^a■I^JS,  SoTXtli  O. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


;  Ruralisms  ; 

3^  y 

NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Choice  Hakdy  Evergreens. — Early 
in  the  Fall  of  1900^  just  after  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  transfer  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  horticultural  experiments  to  their 
present  location  at  Little  Silver,  Mon¬ 
mouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  R.  Douglas’  Sons,  of 
the  Waukegan  Nurseries,  Waukegan, 
Ill.,  kindly  forwarded  a  case  of  selected 
young  conifers  for  trial.  Unfortunately 
they  were  consigned  to  the  city  address 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  were  so  lost  in  the 
metropolitan  freight  blockade  usual  at 
the  season  that  several  weeks  passed 
before  they  could  be  found  and  headed 
in  the  right  direction.  The  packing  was 
most  excellent,  but  there  was  some  dry- 


interesting  and  beautiful  of  its  kind. 
The  flowers  are  single  or  double,  just 
the  shade  of  Gen.  Jacqueminot  rose.  The 
feathery  foliage  at  all  times  makes  it  a 
very  ornamental  plant  It  has  always 
been  scarce,  but  is  now  offered  at  the 
reasonable  price  of  25  cents  each.  P. 
paradoxa  varieties  come  next,  with  very 
double  crimson  and  purple  blooms.  An¬ 
other  European  species  with  many  tine 
double  and  single  varieties,  in  colors 
ranging  from  almost  pure  white  to  bril¬ 
liant  reds  and  purples,  is  P.  oflicinalis. 
Some  of  these  are  quite  fragrant,  but 
usually  this  desirable  quality  is  not  so 
well  marked  as  in  the  innumerable 
variations  of  P.  albiflora,  the  white- 
flowered  oriental  species.  These  are  the 
largest  and  finest  of  the  herbaceous 
kinds,  and  come  into  bloom  in  early 
June.  The  blooms  often  reach  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  colors  com¬ 
prise  every  imaginable  shade  from  sil¬ 
very  white  through  the  most  delicate 
rose  and  lilac  tints  to  crimson  and  dark 
purple.  Nearly  all  the  named  paeonies 
offered  in  this  country  belong  to  this 
class  or  section.  The  prices  range  from 
26  cents  to  each. 


ing  out  during  the  long  passage  which 
was  quite  evident  when  the  box  was 
opened.  The  roots  were  at  once  puddled 
in  thin  mud  and  the  little  trees,  aver¬ 
aging  two  feet  high,  promptly  set  in  a 
nursery  row  three  feet  apart  in  freshly 
plowed  soil,  the  earth  being  well  worked 
in  and  tramped  about  the  roots.  Autumn 
is  not  the  best  time  to  plant  evergreens 
even  if  promptly  handled,  and  we  ex¬ 
pected  a  considerable  loss  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  the  little  fellows  win¬ 
tered  very  well,  the  deaths  being  con¬ 
fined  to  some  of  the  commoner  varieties 
packed  in  the  ends  of  the  shipping  case. 
The  precious  Blue,  Douglas  and  Engle- 
man’s  spruces,  the  rare  firs  and  the 
scarce  ornamental  forms  of  arbor  vitae 
were  all  intact  They  have  grown  with 
satisfactory  vigor,  and  last  May  were 
transferred  in  two  large  groups  to  their 
permanent  positions  on  an  eastern  slope 
near  a  dwelling.  At  this  writing  they 
appear  to  have  again  wintered  well,  and 
we  trust  will  long  survive  to  beautify 
the  Rural  Grounds  and  afford  compari¬ 
son  with  later  introductions  of  the  same 
character. 

Plant  More  Evergreens. — The  plant¬ 
ing  of  conifers  for  ornament  and  wind 
protection  is  too  much  neglected  here 
in  the  East.  They  are  in  much  greater 
favor  in  the  Prairie  States,  where  wind¬ 
breaks  are  often  of  vital  importance. 
Extensive  nurseries  there  cater  to  this 
demand.  There  is  a  satisfaction  in  the 
development  of  symmetrical  conifers  not 


A  Splendid  White  Paeony. — We  have 
seen  these  beautiful  Chinese  paeonies 
bloom  by  the  thousand,  but  confess  to 
deep  ignorance  regarding  the  compara¬ 
tive  merits  of  the  varieties,  though  pos¬ 
sessing  a  great  preference  for  the  light- 
colored  kinds.  There  seem  to  be  too 
many  purple  and  violet  shades  in  collec¬ 
tions  as  commonly  grown.  A  large  dou¬ 
ble  white  sub-species  of  P.  albiflora,  P. 
festiva  maxima,  stands  out  as  one  of 
the  very  best  It  is  a  large  globular 
flower,  beautifully  finished  and  very 
sweet.  The  color  is  pure  white  with  a 
few  touches  of  carmine  in  the  center. 
The  plant  is  vigorous  and  the  foliage 
particularly  neat  in  habit  and  outline. 
Strong  specimens  have  a  tendency  to 
produce  their  flowers  in  clusters.  There 
is  a  quite  similar  variety  known  as  P. 
festiva  with  smaller  blooms,  always 
borne  singly.  It  is  desirable,  but  not 
as  good  as  Festiva  maxima.  The  latter 
originated  over  40  years  ago,  and  has 
always  been  admired  and  appreciated, 
but  is  still  scarce  because  it  never  could 
be  propagated  fast  enough.  It  sells  for 
75  cents  to  $1  each,  and  is  worth  the 
money  when  it  can  be  had. 

Yellow  Kinds  in  Prospect. — A  yel¬ 
low-flowered  paeony,  P.  lutea,  has  lately 
been  discovered  in  western  China,  and 
has  flowered  in  Europe.  The  blooms  are 
rather  small,  not  exceeding  three  inches 
across,  but  the  color  is  deep  golden  yel¬ 
low,  not  always  free  from  a  greenish 
tinge.  It  is  not  known  to  be  very  hardy 
and  seems  to  be  a  slow  grower.  It  will 
be  eagerly  seized  on  by  hybridizers,  and 
if  successful  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  it 
will  become  a  powerful  means  of  extend¬ 
ing  the  paeony’s  color  range,  w.  v.  r. 


SEVEN  TO  ONE 


found  in  even  the  best  deciduous  orna¬ 
mentals.  They  are  very  companionable 
during  the  bleak  and  bare  Winter 
months  and  not  without  their  peculiar 
attractiveness  in  Summer.  Conifers 
have  fallen  in  partial  neglect  to  a  great 
extent  from  former  injudicious  plant¬ 
ings  of  oriental  varieties  of  doubtful 
hardiness.  It  is  discouraging  to  grow 
fine  and  rare  Retinosporas  and  cypresses 
for  years  into  perfect  specimens  to  have 
them  suddenly  marred  or  killed  outright 
should  the  thermometer  strive  for  a 
minimum  record  during  clear  windy 
weather.  We  have  native  species  of  sur¬ 
passing  beauty  and  iron-clad  hardiness 
suitable  for  almost  any  situation.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  really  more  attractive  for  tree, 
clipped  shrub  or  hedge  effects  than  our 
common  eastern  hemlock,  Tsuga  Cana¬ 
densis,  yet  it  is  most  sparingly  planted. 
There  is  no  need  to  confine  our  efforts 
to  the  leggy  and  mournful  Norway 
spruce,  though  it  is  a  good  thing  in  its 
proper  place  in  backgrounds.  We  can 
get  great  variety  in  color  effect  and  out¬ 
line  and  yet  keep  to  the  thoroughly 
hardy  kinds. 

Some  Paeony  Species. — The  following 
paeony  notes  were  crowded  out  of  a 
late  issue,  and  thus  separateu  from 
the  context.  Garden  paeonies  fali 
naturally  into  three  classes,  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  or  early-blooming  herbaceous 
section,  the  Chinese  or  late-blooming 
Chinese  herbaceous  varieties,  and  the 
Shrubby  or  Tree  paeonies  of  Chinese 
origin.  We  have  one  native  species,  P. 
Brownil,  in  California.  It  is  a  small, 
dull,  brown-red  flower  of  little  horticul¬ 
tural  Interest.  The  earliest  varieties  all 
have  bright  single  or  semi-double  flow¬ 
ers.  P.  anomala  blooms  in  early  May, 
bearing  bright  crimson  flowers,  while 
P.  arietina  often  opens  before  the  end 
of  April.  The  flowers  are  single,  solitary 
and  dark  red  in  color.  P.  tenuifolia,  the 
Fern-leaved  paeony,  is  one  of  the  most 


Sometimes  the  weight  goes 
up  that  way  when  taking 
Scott’s  Emulsion.  Seven 
pounds  of  new,  healthy  flesh 
from  a  one  pound  bottle  of 
Scott’s  Emulsion  is  on  record. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  brings 
everything  to  its  aid ;  good 
appetite,  strong  digestion,  rich 
blood,  new  body  strength,  and 
above  all  the  power  to  get  all 
the  good  out  of  ordinary  food. 

For  those  who  are  in  need 
of  more  flesh  there  is  nothing 
better.  Thin  folks — try  it! 


We'll  send  you  a  little  to  try,  if  you  like. 

SCOTT  &  DOWN E,  409  Pearl  street,  New  York 


D I  lA#  ^  ^  Unques- 

QuaUties  of  our  Ir  Li Ww 


The  Superior 

_  _  _  tioned. 

Made  from  best  material.  Best  workman- 
Best  plows  on  the  market.  Both  right 
■  'i  hand.  Sod,  Stubble  and  General- 
Purpose  Mould  Boards. 
EitherSteelorChllled.Wood, 
and  Steel  Beams.  We 
makeover  100  different  styles 
and  kinds  of  plows,  includ¬ 
ing  the  celebrated  Burch.  Full  line  of  other  agricul¬ 
tural  implements.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
THE  TOLEDO  PLOW  CO.,  Division  R,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
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And  other  Insects  can  be  Controlled  by  Using 

Good’s  Caustic  Potash  WhaU 
Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

It  also  prevents  Cnrl  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  Entomol 
gists.  This  Soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  Insecticld 
M-lb.  Kegs,  $2.50;  100-lb.  Kegs,  $4.50;  Half-Barre 
270  lbs.,  31ic.  per  lb.;  Barrel,  425  lbs.,  3Jic.  Lart 
quantities.  Special  Rates.  Send  for  Circulars. 
JAMBS  GOOD,  930  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  P 


mcmsrm 

REPEATING  RIFLES 

No  matter  what  your  ideas  or  preferences 
are  about  a  rifle,  some  one  of  eight  differ¬ 
ent  Winchester  models  will  surely  suit 
you.  Winchester  Rifles  are  made  in  all 
calibers,  styles  and  weights  ;  and  which¬ 
ever  model  you  select,  you  can  count  on 
its  being  well  made  and  finished,  reliable 
in  action  and  a  strong,  accurate  shooter. 

FREE  Send  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal 
card  for  our  164  page  illustrated  catalogue. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO. 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


that  it  has  become  a  well  known  fact  that  San 
Jose  Scale,  all  sucking, and  biting  insects,  and 
^  ^  ^  ^  fungus  diseases  may  be  exterminated  by 

Spraying,  it  only  remains  to  select  a  Spraying  Machine  best 
suited  for  all  requirements. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSmr. 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

IthacA,  N.  T.q  Mfty  9»  1901. 

Spnunotor  Co. 

OentUmcn : — Wo  havo  boon  iiaiDg  yourpnmpln  oor  orchard 
and  demonatration  work.  Our  men  apeak  of  It  in  the  highest 
terms.  There  is  an  abundanco  of  jMwer  and  it  works  easier 
than  any  other  pcxnp  we  have.  zoora  Mncerely, 

JOHN  CRAIG. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  April  1, 1901. 
TbeSpramotor  Co. 

Gentlemen  ;-W  e  take  great 

your  6i 


anrein  recommending  your  opra- 
motormacblos  for  applying  l^th 
cold  water  and  lead  and  oil  paints. 

We  have  experimented  with  aeT> 
aralpaintmaehineSy  but  incur  experience  we  consider  j^oura 
to  be  the  best  of  anything  that  has  come  to  oar  notice. 

Yours  very  truly,  J.  B.  KINO  A  CO. 

OHIO  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

Spramotor  Co.  Wooeter,  O.,  September  6, 190L 

^ntlemen: — I  have  used  the  Spramotor  in  experimental  work.  U  has  given  me  better  satisfaction  than 
anything  elee  I  have  ever  tried  for  spray  ing  cmde  petroleum  mixtures.  The  machine  works  easily. 

Yours  truly,  F.  M.  WEBSTER,  Entomologist. 

If  the  Spramotor  satisfied  theset  don't  you  think  it  will  satisfy  YOU? 
SPRAMOTOR.  CO.,  BUFFALO.  N.  Y.  and  LONDON,  CAN. 


The  South  Side  Mfg.  Co. 

PETERSBURG,  VA.,  U.  S.  A. 

Carriers  for  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Peaches, 
Mushrooms,  Egg  Settings,  Hothouse  Tomatoes,  etc., 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Continental  Plant  Shipping 
Baskets.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  prices. 


ne  Actual 
DIFFERENCE 


Sprayed  with  a 
Hardie  pump. 


Sprayed  rath  a 
cheap  machine. 


Not  sprayed 
at  att. 


between  sprayed,  partially  sprayed 
and  unsprayed  fruit  is  just  as  it  is 
shown  here.  The  best  fruit  is  grown 
where  the 

Hardie  Spray  Pump 

is  used.  The  spray  from  this  pow* 
crful  machine  penetrates  every¬ 
where,  covering  tree  and  vine  with 
a  mUt  ak  fine  us  fog 

And  It  Works  so  Easy. 

Our  catalogue  tells  you  things  you 
should  know  about  spraying.  It  is 
Free,  send  for  it. 

The  Hardie  Spray  Pump  Mf;.  Co. 

learned  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

And  WIndior  Canada. 


AGENTS 

wanted  to  sell 

RIPPLEY’S 

Orchard,  Field,  Wheelbarrow, 
4  and  5  Gallon  Compressed  Air 

SPRAYERS 

and  spraying  mljctures.  Breed¬ 
ers  Supplies.  Sendforillustrat- 
ed  catalogue  and  terms. 

RIPPLEY  HDW.  CO., 

ManufacturerB  Spraiftr  and  Br*€d‘ 
Suppliett 

Box  SS8,  Grafton,  Ilia. 


SPRAl 

sprayers  there 
are  but  three  that  clean  the  strain¬ 
er  and  stir  the  mixture.  Tiieir 
names  are 


Empire  King, 

Garfield  A.nd  Orchard 

Monarch. 

I  Their  automatic  agitators  and  cleaning  brushes  make 
it  certain  that  plants  and  foliage  get  their 
due  proportion — never  too  much  nor  too 
little— of  the  mixture.  They  nev- 
_  er  clog  and  the  foliage  is  never 
harmed.  Tliese  safe-guards  with 
their  perfect  workings  make  them 
the  best  sprayers  to  be  found.  In¬ 
struction  book  on  spraying,  formu- 
j  las.  etc.,  free  for  the  asking. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 
2  11th  St.,  Elmira, K.Y. 


.Comet  , 


50 

IF  THIS  AD 
CATCHES 
YOUR  ^ 

be  sure  and  write  for  catalogue  and  prices  of 

COMET  Sprayers 

Double-acting,  Continuous  Stream  50  ft. 
Braas  Thruugliout. 

^9.60  to  $6.00.  Force  pump  as  well  as 
sprayer,  for  lawn,  garden,  flowers  and  plants; 
from  bucket  or  barrel.  Best  and  cheapest.  For 
your  own  use  or  for  agency,  write  to 

H.  B.  RUSLER,  Mfr.,  Johnstown,  Ohio. 


SPRAY  1 
PUMPS 


Double-actiim 
Lift,  Power,  Tank 
and  Spray 

PUMPS 

store  Ladder.,  .to. 
Bam  Door  Hangar*. 

HAYTOOls 

of  ail  klndA  Writ, 
for  Oir'i  and  PrioM. 
F._E.  MTER8  * 
BBO.,  Aakland,  O. 


THE 

AUTO-SPRAY 

belt  for  all  bAnd  work.  No  oootiDOous 
pumping.  Compressed  air  runs  It  to  spray  . 
%  acre  of  vines.  Boy  can  carry  and  operate.  ' 
All  working  and  contact  parts  of  brass.  Long 
line  of  hl^h  grade  sprayers  for  eTerypurposs 
shown  in  Catalog  P.  It  Is  FREE.  Writs  at 
one*  If  you  want  the  agency. 

E.C.  BROWN  a  CO,,  ROCHESTER,  S.  T. 


‘PRAYING 

'Our  line  of  sprayers  ana  appU. 
[  ancea  fits  every  man’s  needs. 
Hand.Kr\apsAck.Bucket.  ^ 

'  Field.  Barrel,  and  Power 

:  sprayers, twenty  styles.  Bestnozsles 
:  made,  attachment,,  formulas,  etc. 
■  Selecttheusefulandreliable.Cat»log&ee 

;  TEE  DEKIKG  CO..  Salem,  Ohio. 

Stnionj  BubtM.OhiaaatylU. 


DEFENDER 

SPRAYER 

Powerful,  all  brass, 
easy  to  use.  Quick  sell¬ 
ers.  Treatise  on  Spray¬ 
ing  and  Catalogue  of 
Spray  Pumps  free. 
Write  to-day.  Agents 
Wanted. 

J.  F.  GAYLORD, 

Box  78.  Catsklll,  N.  Y. 


A  Kani-Klog 

SPRAYER 

We  want  to  send  into  every  town 
and  county  a  sample  of  our  new  ge  Awr  r 
self-operating Kaut-Klog Sprayer.  “  m  mmmmrn 
No  farmer,  fruit  or  vegetable  grower  can  afford  to 
be  without  one.  They  incrcaae  crops  both  in  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality,  and  double  your  yearly  profit. 

TA  AAFNTQ  ■  $20.00  a  day  U  what  one 
*  I  ^9  ■  new  ageut  made.  Another  has 

sold  and  delivered  660  machines  and  has  100  more  sold  for 
later  delivery.  With  the  complete  aetailed  instructions  we  send 
our  ageuts  any  man  of  ordinary  abilfly  can  do  as  well. 

For  further  information  address, 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  CO.,  1 6  East  Av.  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Get  the  Best 


A  Good  Spray  Pump  earn,  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years.  > 

THE  ECLIPSE 

Is  a  good  pump.  As  prac¬ 
tical  fruit  growers  we 
were  using  the  com- 
imoa  sprayers  to  our 
own  orchards — found 
their  defects  and  then  Invented 
The  Kclipse.  Its  success 
practically  forced  us  into  man¬ 
ufacturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We  have 
done  all  the  experimenting. 


Large  fttUg  iUustraUd 
Catalogue  and  Treatise 
on  Spraying — FBBS.  , ' 


MORRILI,  A  MORLKY,  Benton  Harbor,  Hteb. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


I  have  a  stack  of  questions,  some  of 
which  are  too  much  for  me.  I  will  try  a 
few  at  any  rate. 

Sulphur  and  Scab.— A  North  Carolina 
man  gives  this  one: 

"I  notice  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  1902,  page 
355,  you  say  that  when  the  drizzle  began 
you  scattered  a  little  more  .sulphur  on  the 
seed  pieces.  I  would  like  to  know  why 
you  apply  sulphur;  is  It  to  keep  off  scab? 
If  so.  how  much  sulphur  do  you  apply,  say 
to  five  bushels  of  seed  potatoes?  I  have 
a  lot  of  small  seed  potatoes  that  are  pretty 
badly  affected  with  scab.  Would  you  plant 
such  seed?  Would  you  drop  the  seed  first 
and  then  spread  the  manure  on  top  of  the 
seed  and  then  cover  with  soil,  or  would 
you  spread  manure  first  and  then  drop  the 
seed?”  c.  f.  w. 

We  use  sulphur  for  a  double  purpose;  it 
prevents  the  growth  of  scab  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  and  also  prevents  the  seed  piece  from 
rotting.  In  cold,  wet  ground  the  seed 
pieces  often  rot  before  the  sprout  can  get 
above  ground.  Sulphur  stops  the  rot  and 
gives  the  seed  piece  a  chance.  It  acts 
against  the  scab  in  two  ways,  directly  to 
kill  the  germ  and  indirectly  to  make  the 
soil  sour,  so  that  the  live  germs  will  not 
work  rapidly. 

It  is  an  old  story  which  must  be  retold 
every  year  that  “scab”  is  a  skin  disease  of 
the  potato.  It  spreads  by  means  of  a  tiny 
germ— much  like  a  skin  disease  of  animals. 
It  enters  the  soil  usually  upon  the  seed 
potatoes,  and  once  there  may  remain  alive 
for  years.  There  are  two  ways  of  prevent¬ 
ing  its  growth  on  the  crop.  We  may  use 
something  on  the  seed  potatoes  that  will 
kill  the  scab  but  not  kill  the  sprouts,  and 
we  may  try  to  put  the  soil  in  such  shape 
that  the  germs  will  not  grow.  These  germs 
grow  best  when  the  soil  Is  alkaline— they 
do  not  spread  rapidly  when  the  soil  is 
sour.  Therefore  in  growing  potatoes  we 
try  to  avoid  the  manures  or  fertilizers  that 
make  the  soil  sweet.  It  has  often  been  no¬ 
ticed  that  w'hen  a  green  crop  like  rye  or 
clover  is  plowed  under  just  before  planting 
potatoes,  the  crop  Is  usually  clean.  That 
is  because  the  green  crop  soured  the  soil 
so  that  these  germs  could  not  spread.  Sul¬ 
phur  alone  will  not  clean  that  scabby  seed. 
It  will  do  quite  well  where  there  is  little 
scab,  but  for  this  seed  you  will  need  a 
liquid  that  will  soak  into  every  crevice.  If 
I  used  that  seed  at  all  I  would  soak  It  for 
two  hours  in  a  solution  of  one-half  pint 
of  formalin  in  15  gallons  of  water.  Rinse 
the  potatoes  first  in  water,  then  soak  them 
in  this  solution  and  dry  before  cutting.  1 
would  use  the  sulphur  too.  Our  plan  is  to 
cut  the  seed  into  peach  baskets.  Three 
times,  while  the  basket  is  being  filled,  we 
sprinkle  a  handful  of  sulphur  over  the  cut 
pieces  and  shake  them  well.  The  basket 
stands  on  a  sack  so  that  the  sulphur  which 
falls  through  can  be  used  again.  We  use 
not  far  from  a  pound  of  sulphur  to  a 
bushel  of  seed.  Your  plan  of  dropping 
such  seed  in  the  bottom  of  the  drill  and 
then  putting  manure  on  it  would  be  just 
the  way  to  raise  a  big  crop  of  scab.  The 
manure  is  alkaline  and  will  give  the  scab 
just  exactly  the  right  conditions  for  grow¬ 
ing  and  spreading.  Do  not  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  put  manure  and  scabby  seed 
together.  The  Hon  and  the  lamb  will  lie 
down  together  long  before  this  combination 
will  work  anything  but  harm. 

Corn  Growing.— This  letter  comes  from 
Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. : 

"Will  the  Hope  Farm  man  tell  us  how 
many  plants  he  leaves  in  the  hill  of  Rural 
Thoroughbred  Hint  corn?  A  seedsman 
says  leave  but  one  plant  in  a  hill.  When 
that  corn  was  first  sent  out  by  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  in  the  free  seed  distribution  my  father 
planted  his  in  the  garden,  one  plant  In  a 
hill.  The  corn  eared  immensely.  Some  of 
the  hills  had  six  ears,  one  hill  yielded  10 
good  ears  from  one  kernel.  Would  you 
advise  me  to  plant  this  corn  for  field  crop? 

I  want  a  corn  that  will  ripen  in  90  days.” 

J.  R.  B. 

We  grow  this  corn  mostly  for  fodder  and 
leave  three  or  four  stalks  to  the  hill.  It 
makes  a  wonderful  growth  of  leaf.  If 
wanted  for  grain  we  would  leave  two  good 
stalks  in  the  hill  at  the  average  distance. 
This  corn  under  such  handling  ears  out  in 
a  way  that  is  the  envy  of  a  deaf  man.  I 
think  one  stalk  three  feet  each  way  would 
give  a  great  yield,  but  on  our  steep  hills, 
where  the  wind  Is  often  fierce,  such  heavy 
loading  of  the  stalk  does  not  pay.  A  stalk 
standing  alone  with  three  big  ears  on  it 
will  whip  and  thrash  about  and  go  down 
where  two  good  stalks  in  the  same  hill 
will  st.and  together.  This  corn  requires 
a  rich  soil  or  heavy  feeding  to  make  a 
good  crop.  Some  varieties  are  hustlers, 
giving  a  fair  crop  even  when  poorly  fed. 
Not  so  with  this  flint.  It  will  take  a  lot 
of  plant  food  and  make  it  into  a  big  crop. 

It  is  worth  trying  in  your  locality,  but  I 
will  not  guarantee  it  as  being  the  best 
variety  for  you. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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Dishwater  for  Pigs. — Here  is  another 
man  from  North  Carolina: 

“Referring  to  Hope  Farm  Notes  on  feed¬ 
ing  dishwater  to  pigs,  would  it  be  safe  if 
there  was  an  excess  of  soap  in  the  water? 
We  have  colored  help,  and  they  use  a 
large  amount  of  soap  in  their  dishwater. 
Do  you  think  under  the  circumstances  it 
would  be  safe  to  feed  it  to  pigs?”  j.  d. 

Since  I  wi’ote  about  feeding  dishwater 
to  pigs  a  number  of  good  friends  have  told 
me  politely  that  1  am  all  wrong.  .1  never 
meant  to  say  that  we  empty  the  dishwater 
right  into  the  pigs’  trough.  That  would  be 
a  good  way  to  kill  the  pig  if  much  soap  or 
washing  powder  were  used.  Our  dishwater 
is  thrown  into  a  large  barrel  with  other 
liquids  and  wastes  so  that  when  it  gets  to 
the  pigs  it  is  very  much  weakened  and 
also  mixed  with  grain.  We  use  much  hot 
water  in  washing  dishes  and  not  mucn 
soap.  Kerosene  would  be  much  better  it 
I  could  only  induce  the  Madame  to  have 
confidence  enough  in  my  scientific  attain¬ 
ments  to  believe  it!  I  like  to  encourage 
the  use  of  soap— except  on  the  inside  of  a 
pis — but  I  fear  such  dishwater  as  you 
mention  if  used  clear  would  hurt  the  pigs. 
I  would  either  dilute  it  with  water  or  other 
liquids  and  mix  swill  or  grain  to  thicken  it 
or  use  it  around  trees  as  a  fertilizer. 

The  Boy  and  the  Farm.— The  following 
letter  comes  from  Delaware: 

“It  is  not  the  boys’  fault  that  they  leave 
home  to  seek  city  life.  It  is  because  they 
are  poor  and  their  parents  are  not  able  to 
pay  them  wages  when  they  are  of  age; 
therefore  they  must  go  somewhere,  and 
the  wages  offered  In  the  city  are  three  and 
four  times  what  they  can  earn  on  the  farm. 
If  the  boys  could  become  land  owners  there 
is  not  one  in  ten  who  would  leave  the 
farm,  but  it  takes  money  to  buy  land  and 
there  is  no  one  to  help  them  by  loaning 
the  money.  1  speak  from  experience.  I 
am  a  farmer’s  wife  and  our  oldest  boy  is 
now  18.  If  his  father  owned  a  good  farm 
he  could  afford  to  keep  his  boy  at  home, 
but  after  we  pay  our  rent  there  is  little 
left  to  help  the  boys  with.  If  we  could 
find  some  friend  willing  to  loan  $10,000  or 
$12,000  at  four  or  five  per  cent  interest  and 
secure  himself  by  a  mortgage  on  the  farm 
for  a  few  years,  we  could  soon  have  a 
home  paid  for  and  the  boys  would  not 
w.ant  to  leave  the  farms.  If  you  know  of 
some  one  willing  to  try  the  loan  just  let 
me  know,  and  1  assure  you  he  will  not  lose 
his  money,  and  be  doing  good  to  the  farm- 
Cf.”  c.  T.  D. 

There  Is  some  truth  in  this.  When  1 
was  a  boy  I  ran  away  from  the  farm  be¬ 
cause  I  could  not  see  any  chance  on  it. 

1  have  often  told  how  ashamed  I  was  to 
go  back  years  after  and  find  that  a  wo¬ 
man  on  that  same  little  farm  had  made  a 
good  living  and  more.  I  know  therefore 
that  a  boy  will  sometimes  go  to  the  city 
after  a  job  before  he  has  tested  half  the 
possibilities  that  the  old  farm  had  to  offer. 
1  doubt  whether  there  is  a  community  In 
this  country  where  a  boy  may  not  sell 
skill  and  brains  to  advantage.  He  must 
learn  to  do  something  or  produce  some¬ 
thing  better  than  others  can  do  it.  He 
can  pack  his  skill  into  a  chicken,  a  pig, 
seed  corn,  a  strawberry  plant  or  a  job  of 
grafting.  Father  may  be  poor  and  the 
farm  may  be  under  the  shadow  of  rent  or 
mortgage,  but  the  boy  who  tcill  can  find 
a  way  to  sell  skill  at  home.  If  I  were  a  boy 
again  with  the  spur  of  necessity  behind 
me  and  the  finger  of  ambition  ahead  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  could  make  a  paying  job  almost 
anywhere  I  think  therefore  that  boys 
often  go  away  because  they  lack  opportu¬ 
nity  and  inspiration  at  home.  As  to  lend¬ 
ing  money  at  low  interest  on  farm  prop¬ 
erty,  1  cannot  conceive  of  anyone  wlio 
would  loan  $10,000  with  security  on  a  farm 
which  does  no  more  than  you  say  this  one 
does.  Taking  society  as  it  is  made  up  at 
present  I  do  not  consider  such  a  thing  pos¬ 
sible.  Most  men  who  scrape  $10,000  to¬ 
gether  are  more  concerned  about  doubling 
it  than  they  are  about  taking  such  a  four- 
per-cent  risk  as  any  such  farm  mortgage 
would  be.  I  wish  it  were  possible  for  such 
farmers  to  obtain  fair  credit.  If  they 
could  only  secure  capital  some  of  them 
would  be  much  better  off,  but  unless  a  man 
can  show  rare  skill  or  great  energy  as  a 
farmer  moneyed  men  are  shy  about  hand¬ 
ing  him  money.  There  are  causes  for  this, 

I  think,  and  some  day  I  shall  try  to  see 
if  I  can  dig  them  out  for  view.  h.  w.  c. 


Lines. 

OrKitnlze  an  oxchange  in  your  community.  Full 
particulars  gladly  lurnislicd.  Catalogue  free. 

;  THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO.,  152  St.  Clair  St.,  I 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

for  the  only  Perfect  Steam  Cooker  made,  the  fastest 
selling  article  on  the  market.  You  can  make  $75  to 
to $200  per  month.  If  you  want  the  exclusive  sale  for 
your  town,  write  us  at  once  as  territory  Is  being 
rapidly  given  out.  Address 

The  Kuipire  Cooker  Co.,  3  KN.  Newburgh, N.Y. 


THE  LARIMER  DITCHIHG  PLOW 


with  Subsoil  Attachment.  If  you  have  ditching  to  do 
this  plow  will  save  you  more  money  than  any  imple¬ 
ment  you  have  on  your  farm.  Reduces  cost  of  dig¬ 
ging  ditches  from  one-half  to  two-thirds.  Send  for 
circular.  Manufactured  by 

.JOHN  .J.  LAKIMER  &  CO.. 

153  S.  Jefferson  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
(Formerly  of  Latrobe,  Pa.) 


Ho.  15 
Iron  Afro 


Iron  Age 


whooi  Implefneuts  have  helped  make  crops 
no«.  Hill  and  larger,  expense  smaller.  There’s 
,  Urill  Soedi-r.  ^  tools- 


Ko.  8 
Iron  Ag;e 
Home  Hoe 
d  Caltivator 


for  farm  and  gar¬ 
den  work — every 
one  a  winner  ! 

They  are  fully  described  in  the 


New  Iron  Age  Book 


No.  12 
Iron  Age 
Wheel  Flow 
and  Cultivator 


It  will  give  you  ideas.  Itshows  the  tools  by  large,  accurate 
wood  engravings,  “just  as  they  are,”  gives  prices  and  all 
details.  Wliether  you  have  a  quarter  acre  garden 
or  a  great  big  farm  you  can  find  the  tools  you 
^  need  described  in  this  book.  It  is  Free. 


No.  70  Iron  Age 
Combined  Pivot 
and  Fixed  Wheel 
Riding  Cultivator 


^BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.. 
Box  102, 
Grenloch,  N.  J. 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Rider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  but  if  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  in  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-flve  years,  which  Is  proof 
that  wo  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


35  Warren  St..  New  York.  692  Craig  St.,  Montreal.  P.  Q.  40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

239  Franklin  St.,  Boston.  Tenlente-Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba.  40  N.7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  8.  W. 


THE  WEAR 


OF  RUBBER  BOOTS  AND 
SHOES  DEPENDS  UPON 
'  THE  RUBBER  IN  THEM. 

There  is  absolutely  no  wear  in  any  of  the  other  ingre¬ 
dients  of  which  they  are  composed.  Every  time  the 
quality  of  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes  is  reduced  10  percent., 
the  durability  is  reduced  over  20  percent,  because  there  is 
only  one  way  to  cheapen  them,  and  that  is  to  leave  out 
Rubber  and  put  in  its  place  other  things  that  have  no 
wearing  quality  whatever.  This  cheapening  process  has 
been  steadily  going  on  for  the  past  40  years. 

oche: 

BUCKSKIN  BRAND 

OF  KUBBF.K  BOO'FS  AND  SHOES 
are  made  of  real  rubber — and  one  pair  of  Ibein 
will  outwear  two  palrMof  tUe  standard  lirst  graileM 

now  on  the  market.  Try  a  pair  and  be  convinced 
Made  in  Duck  Boots,  Duck  rolled  edge  Overs  for  Socks 
and  Felt  Boots  and  m  Arctics  and  light  rubber  shoes’ 
Insist  on  getting  the  ItlJOKSKI.V  BR.4MI.  Xone  gen¬ 
uine  without  the  wrord  BUCKSKIN  on  the  top  front  of 
tlie  legs  of  tlie  boots  and  the  bottoms  of  tlie  shoes. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  them  write  us  and  we  will 
see  that  you  get  them  either  through  some 
dealer  in  your  town  or  from  us  direct.  We  will 
also  send  you  a  very  interesting  catalogue 
profu.sely  illustrated,  which  describes  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes  from  the  gath¬ 
ering  of  the  rubber  to  the  finished  goods. 

MONARCH  RUBBER  CO., 

80  Bridge  Street,  LAMBERTVILLE,  N.  J. 

FACTORY,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

NOT  MADE  BY  A  TRUST. 


-y 


A  n  actual  test  of  a  3-lneh 
strip  cut  from  the  sole  of 
the  Buckskin  Boot.  Note 
the  elasticity  and  strength 
Only  the  best  Rubber 
vrill  stand  a  test  like  this. 

Weight  of  boy  and  swing 
110  lbs. 


pulverizer — cheapest  Rid 
TO  2  e.T.  %  ing  Harrow  on  earth.  We  also  mak 

Age^s  Walking  Acmes.  The  Acme  crushei 

Wanted  cuts,  pulverizes,  turn 

and  levels  all  soils  fo 
all  purposes 
Made  entirely 
of  cast  steel  an 
wrought  iron- 
indestructibU 

.  Catalog  and  Booklet,  Ideal  Harrow^"  by  Henry  Stewart,  mailed  free. 

I  deliver  free  on  board  at  New  York,  Chicago.  Colitmbus,  Louisville,  Kansas  City,  Minoeapolls,  Sao  Francisco,  eh 
Address  DUANE  M.  NASH.  SOLE  MANUFACTURER  -  MILLINQTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


A  A  U  E  Pulverizing  Harrow 

Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler 


SENT  ON  TRIAL. 


Cut  this  out,  fill  in  your  name  and  address  and 
mail  to  me. 


DUANE  H.  NASH,  Millington,  N.  J. 

Ship  to  my  Address 

One  ACME  Pulverizing 
Harrow,  Clod  Crusher 
and  Leveler,  No.  23 
Two  Horse  Size 

To  be  returned  at  your  expense  if  not  entirely 
satisfactory  after  half  day’s  trial  on  my  farm. 

Name . 

P.  O.  Address . 

County  and  State . 
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Live  Stockand  Dairy 


CLOVER  IN  THE  SILO. 


FATTENING  RATION  FOR  STEERS 


What  crops  other  than  corn  have  you 
tried  in  the  silo?  What  was  the  result? 

We  have  silaged  rye  with  very  poor 
results,  also  clover  hay,  peas  and  oats. 
None  of  them  come  out  of  the  silo  in  a 
satisfactory  condition.  H.  B.  Cook  si¬ 
laged  Alfalfa  last  year  and  showed  a 
sample  of  it  at  one  of  our  Winter  meet¬ 
ings.  It  smelled  and  tasted  exactly  like 
tobacco  after  it  is  cured.  Without  doubt 
clover  and  Alfalfa,  if  mixed  with  some 
grasses  or  carbonaceous  weeds,  might 
keep  in  a  good  enough  condition  for  ani¬ 
mals  to  eat  them,  but  they  turn  very 


We  liave  a  number  of  1,000-pound  grace 
Short-horn  steers  which  we  wish  to  fatten 
for  market  in  June  or  July,  and  would  like 
to  know  the  best  method  of  handling  them. 
We  have  no  hay  or  other  forage  except 
corn  stover  and  wheat  straw.  We  have 
been  feeding  about  one-half  bushel  broken 
snapped  corn  and  all  the  fodder  they  would 
eat  clean,  and  straw  before  them  constant¬ 
ly.  Wheat  bran  is  worth  $22  per  ton,  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal  $26.50  per  ton,  and  corn  at 
the  rate  of  45  cents  per  bushel  shelled.  We 
have  thought  to  feed  the  following  ration 
per  steer:  Four  pounds  cotton-seed  meal, 
two  pounds  wheat  bran,  12  pounds  broken 
snapped  corn,  15  pounds  corn  stover  and 
five  pounds  wheat  straw.  Would  this  ra- 


black,  and  unless  all  the  conditions  are 
ideal  the  practice  is  likely  to  be  unsatis¬ 
factory,  Now  and  then  the  conditions 
are  favorable  and  a  fairly  decent  product 
is  secured.  i.  p-  kobbbts. 

Cornell  University. 

We  have  in  the  past  made  silage  of 
Red  clover,  of  rye,  and  in  the  last  few 
years,  used  cow  peas  and  Soy  beans  for 
the  purpose.  These  have  all  made  good 
silage,  though  they  were  not  so  satis¬ 
factory  as  corn,  because  the  losses  have 
been  somewhat  greater,  and  the  silage 
has  not  been  as  sweet  as  that  from  the 
corn.  It  has  been  impossible  to  regulate 
the  fermentation  in  such  a  way  as  to 
assist  in  preventing  the  peculiar  odor, 
which  is  not  pleasant  in  the  barns.  Still, 
the  animals  do  well  on  it,  and  as  far  as 
we  have  carried  our  experiments,  we 
have  not  noticed  any  deleterious  effect 
upon  the  milk,  either  in  its  keeping  qual¬ 
ity  or  its  flavor.  e.  n.  vookhees. 

New  Jersey  Rxp.  Sta. 

We  have  only  tried  the  Medium  Red 
clover,  40  or  50  tons  three  different 
times,  feeding  it  out  before  the  corn 
crop  was  fit  to  cut,  except  a  little  that 
was  allowed  to  remain  till  next  season; 
this  last  was  just  as  good  as  the  first, 
but  none  of  it  was  quite  satisfactory. 
Clover  was  put  in  whole,  it  might  be 
better  to  cut  it.  I  believe  clover  should 
be  tramped  in  more  solid  than  corn;  or 
rather  it  needs  more  tramping  to  get  it 
as  solid.  Still,  it  does  not  have  the  ap¬ 
petizing  flavor  that  belongs  to  good  corn 
silage,  and  I  would  recommend  curing  it 
for  hay  when  that  can  properly  be  done. 
Alfalfa  might  silo  better  than  Red 
clover.  It  should  be  run  through  cutter 
and  well  tramped.  You  see  we  do  not 
put  in  the  quantity  of  these  crops  that  is 
usually  done  with  corn,  and  so  do  not 
get  the  benefit  of  the  settling  by  Uieir 
own  weight.  wm.  h.  voorhbbs. 

Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 

From  the  early  days  of  the  silo  till 
now,  we  have  filled  our  three  silos  in  the 
Fall  with  corn  and  with  corn  and  cow 
peas  for  eight  months’  feeding,  and  in 
May  have  filled  the  smaller  ones  with 
whatever  green  stuff  was  at  hand,  main¬ 
ly  Winter  oats  and  Crimson  clover, 
seeded  together  for  the  next  four 
months’  feeding,  thus  feeding  from  the 
silo  all  the  year  I'ound.  I  have  often  no¬ 
ticed  that  some  writer  or  speaker  is  in¬ 
clined  to  hint  at  some  such  practice,  but 
with  us  it  is  a  long-established  and  suc¬ 
cessful  practice,  enabling  us  to  carry  40 
or  50  Jerseys  on  a  place  that  is  primari¬ 
ly  a  fruit  farm,  and  without  which  the 
dairy  would  be  simply  impossible.  Of 
course  poultry  and  truck  come  in  con¬ 
genially.  There  is  no  more  difficulty 
about  this  clover.  Winter  oats  and  Al¬ 
falfa  silage  than  about  the  corn  and  cow 
peas,  but  we  always  cut  it,  having  our 
own  engine  and  machinery.  It  is  time 
the  doubts  as  to  the  feasibility  of  such 
use  of  the  silo  were  forever  banished. 

Delaware.  e.  h.  Bancroft. 


tion  be  advisable  under  the  circumstances, 
or  would  some  other  be  better?,  w.  m.  m. 

Loudoun  Co.,  Va. 

The  ration  you  propose,  so  far  as 
grain  is  concerned,  should  give  good  re¬ 
sults  in  gain.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  it  is  as  economical  a  ration  as 
you  can  give.  If  you  should  reduce  the 
cotton-seed  meal  by  a  pound  or  so  and 
add  to  the  supply  of  corn  by  an  equal 
amount,  you  would  save  somewhat.  It 
is  quite  likely  that  but  a  small  amount 
of  wheat  straw  will  be  eaten,  for  cattle 
generally  do  not  eat  it  with  relish,  ex¬ 
cepting  for  a  short  change  in  Spring. 
The  corn  with  the  cotton-seed  meal  will 
really  do  you  the  most  good.  If  you 
are  fixed  for  it,  you  will  find  if  you 
grind  your  corn  into  corn-and-cob  meal 
that  you  can  feed  this  way  to  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  Along  toward  the  first  of  May 
you  can  cut  down  to  advantage  on  the 
straw  and  perhaps  reduce  the  bran  and 
cotton-seed  meal,  rather  increasing  the 
corn  for  the  finish.  c.  s.  peumb. 


STRANGLES. 


TRANGLES  is  an  acute, 
febrile  disease  affect¬ 
ing  horses.  It  is  most 
common  in  young  ani¬ 
mals  and  is  character 
Ized  by  swelling  and 
abscesses  forming  be¬ 
tween  the  bones  of  the 
lower  jaw,  sometimes 
at  other  points. 

Symptoms.  —  L  a  n  - 
guor,  dulness,  loss  of 
appetite,  staring  coat  and  general  unthrifti¬ 
ness  precedes  attacks.  The  glands  between 
the  jaws  are  swollen  and  extremely  sensitive 
to  the  touch.  There  is  a  rise  of  temperature, 
with  Increased  pulse  rate.  Sore  throat  is 
shown  by  food  and  water  returning  through 
the  nose  or  dropping  from  the  mouth.  As 
the  disease  progresses  abscesses  in  the  glands 
point  and  break. 

Treatment. — Animal  should  be  placed  In  a 
well  lighted,  clean  box  stall  where  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  fairly  even  and  sufficient  clothing 
should  be  applied  to  keep  the  animal  com¬ 
fortable.  If  temperature  runs  high  say  104O 
to  10.5P  Fahrenheit  and  the  pulse  is  strong  give 
1 0  drop  doses  of  aconite  with  half  dram  doses 
of  fluid  extract  of  belladonna  in  an  ounce  of 
sweet  spirits  of  nitre  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

If  the  throat  is  much  Irritated  dram  doses 
of  chlorate  of  potash  with  two  drams  of  pow¬ 
dered  golden  seal  placed  on  the  tongue  three 
limes  a  day  after  feeding  gives  good  results. 

Like  all  febrile  troubles,  strangles  reduces 
the  vitality.  Tonics  should  not  be  neglected. 
Administer,  as  directed,  regular  doses  of  Dr. 
Hess’  Stock  Food — the  most  powerful  of 
tonics  and  reconstruct! ves.  It  is  the  only 
stock  food  formulated  and  manufactured  by 
a  regular  graduate  of  both  medical  and  vet¬ 
erinary  colleges.  If  the  medical  and  veteri¬ 
nary  colleges  know  of  nothing  better  than  Dr. 
Hess’  Stock  Food  it  must  be  good.  It  gives 
vigor  to  both  appetite  and  digestion  and 
rapidly  improves  the  whole  systemic  con 
dltion  of  the  animal.  Sold  on  a  written  guar 
antee,  TOO  pound  sack  $5.00,  smaller  quanti¬ 
ties  a(  slight  advance. 

In  every  package  of  Dr.  Hess’  Stock  Food  a 
little  yellow  card  in  Inserted.  By  returning 
it  to  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  care  Information 
Bureau,  together  with  symptoms  and  condi 
tions  of  sick  or  injured  animals,  you  will  re 
celve  a  letter  from  Dr.  Hess  describing  the 
disease,  its  cause  and  the  latest  treatment,  in¬ 
cluding  a  prescription.  This  article  on  stran¬ 
gles  is  a  sample.  Judge  the  value  of  it  your¬ 
self. 

Dr.  Hess  has  also  written  a  book  on  dis¬ 
eases  of  stock  and  poultry.  It  is  the  most 
comprehensive  work  for  stockmen  produced 
and  enables  them  to  treat  their  own  domestic 
animals.  This  valuable  book  will  be  mailed 
free,  postage  paid,  if  you  will  write,  state 
what  stock  you  have,  what  kind  of  stock  food 
you  have  fed,  and  mention  this  paper.  This 
work  is  used  and  commended  by  many  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeons.  Address  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark, 
Ashland,  Ohio. 


Good  Ducks.— The  Summer  of  1902  I  kept 
three  Pekin  ducks  and  a  drake.  They  laid 
the  first  eggs  April  1.  and  laid  all  Summer 
with  the  exceiUion  of  August.  The  last 
eggs  I  got  wei’e  ’I'hanksgiving  Day.  They 
laid  175  eggs  apiece,  the  three  laying  525. 
This  year  they  h.nve  enmmejieed  laying 
('arlier.  the  lirst  eggs  being  laid  February 
11.  o.  w.  D. 


For  Silos. 


HOOPS  and  LUGS.  Write  for  Circu¬ 
lars.  T.  E.  Cross,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


BARRCM  OOWS  OURHI. 

Write  for  Pamphlet  and  Testimonials. 

Oldomt  and  Boat  Traatmant  Extant. 

Moopo  BroBm,  Vt  S»  Albany,  NmYm 


Shear  Your  Sheep 

with  the 

“COOPER” 


Finest  Model  Made 
Complete  with 
Grinding  Disc,  Six 
Combs,  Three  Cullers 
and  Oil  Can  Spanner 

Fully  eicoo 
Guaran-  I  si ; 
teed.  Only 

COOPER  SHEEP  SHEARINO  MACHINE  OO. 

I4a  ininoU  street,  Chle»|f»^ _ 


THE  CHAIN-HANGING 

Cattle  Stanchion 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  In¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illustrated 
Circular  and  Price  free  on  application.  Manufactured 
by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON,  ForestvUle,  Conn. 


'Sd^vIiv 


Care  These  Biemlabes 
Also  Ringbone,  hard  or  soft 
i  enlarBements.  Sweeny,  Knee- 


a  V  Bprang,Fistalaand  Poll  Evil 

Blight  o<^  and  oertaln  onj^ 


Spliivf 


Two  big  booklets  telling  how  ’ 
to  do  It  sent  free. Write  today. 

FUBine  BBOS.,  CheabO,  ' 
Btf  rsISB  BtaekTardt,CMsaao,III.  J 


A  It  about  tliem  and  other  th  ings  for  the 
dairy  and  creamery.  A.  II.  REIII,  |•hll»delphla, 


nmiMIl  dl  No  corners,  no 

IfUUIlU  OllaUOw  angles,  benoe 
I  no  moulding,  rotting  and  waste.  Cyprese, 
Whlt«  Pin*  ftud  White  Hemlock.  4  ■tjles;  200  elcM.  Beet  end 
ebeepeet  8Uos  on  earth.  All  klxtdafiilomaohlnerj.  Oataloffrea. 

I  HARDER  MFO.  OO.,  CobleaklU.  N  T. 


Wilder's  Stanchion 

^beinfraiiimpioveoentover 
SDuth’8.  Li)?hte8t,  etront^est, 
quickesty  safest  swing  Btaachlov 
made.  HasBUellatcb  and autoiuatlc 
lock..  ^Becomes  stationary  when 
open.  Animal cannotturnltln back¬ 
ing  ont.  Madeof  best  seasoned  bard 
‘'rroofi.  Pinsfor  fastening  with  every 
stanchion.  Send  for  testimooUU. 

J.  K.  WILDER  &  SONS. 


fuYBUGCIESgHARNESS 


DIRECT  FROM  US  AT 

000.50  &  UPWARDS 
e&A  Over  ISO  Styles 

Kond  W  ugona.Runubouta 
Pliuetona,  Spring  Wiigoiia 
Carts.  Surreys,  Ruggles 
KI'RBKK  TIKKS  When  Wanted 
All  SIvlea  llarneRsfrnm  l^4.8.'i 


FACTORY  PRICES 

|)1.>0  Top  Buggy  for  #9iH.5U 
ijitiO  Top  Buggy  for  Iji  811,50 
#85  Top  Buggy  for  ^57.50 
#»-»0  Pnving  Wagon  485.00 
4S5  Driving  Wagon  450.00 
Surreyafron  4tiO  to  4100 
—MANY  OTHER  BAKUAIN'S- 
"Cliiriinn  Queen”  Top  Buggy 


$39ZS 

Worth 

9H5.00 


free  catalogue  and  manufacturers*  prices 

Write  to  u»  to-day.  You  can  save  money.  Our  prices  ere  lowest 
in  U.  S.  All  Goods  (giittrunteed  uiid  Shipped  on  Trial. 
Money  back  if  not  satiKlied.  Do  fiot  pvofitH  to 

CONSUMERS  CARRIAGE  6  MFG.  CO. 

232  Houth  Desplalnes  Bt.,  CHICAGO,  ILL, 


CUSTOM 

MADE 


VEHICLES 


Mi, 00 


We  sell  direct  from  our  factory,  guaran¬ 
tee  safe  delivery  and  gave  you  middle¬ 
men’s  profits.  Our  944.95  Cnatom- 
made  Special  is  equal  to  any  $75.00 
'■’opBntSry.  Large  FREE  catalogue 
'  describes  afl  our  vehicles  and  harness.  Warranty 


Write  today  for  Money  Saving  Catalogue,  U.  S.  BUGGY  &  CART  CO,,  B  727,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


Baker’s  Traceless  Harness 


The  farmer’s  *'Ha.i\dy  Ha-rivess”  saves  labor,  makes  farm 
work  easier.  A  practical  and  up-to-date  harness,  without 
whiffletrees  or  traces.  Particularly  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  low- 
down  work  where  ordinary  whiffletrees  and  traces  cause  so 
much  damage  and  annoyance.  Indispensable  for  use  in  or¬ 
chards,  vineyards,  hop  yards  and  for  lumliering,  quarrying,  etc.  Will  save 
Its  cost  every  season.  Highly  endorsed  by  users  everywhere.  Comfortfor 
manandteani.  Write  to-day  for  further  information.  Agents  Wanted. 

B.  F.  BAKER  CO..  223  Main  St.,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y. 


DEAL  DIRECT 


^17?  FACTORY 


Don’t  pay  retail  price  for  carriages  or  harness.  Write  for  our  catalogue 
and  learn  about  our  system  of  selling  direct  from  factory  to  customer. 
Two  profits  are  saved  to  you.  Satisfaction  is  guaranteed,  or  you  can  re¬ 
turn  the  purchase  and  we  will  pay  freight  charges  both  ways.  We  have 
the  largest  assortment  of  buggies,  surreys,  pbsetons,  carriages,  and 
other  liigh  grade  vehicles,  as  well  as  harness  and  horse  accessories, 
in  America.  Write  for  the  catalogue  to-day. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  A  HARNESS  COMPANY, 

Kartory  and  General  OWee,  COLt’MBrH,  O,  \  Write  tO 
WeaUm  OOlee  and  Dl.trlbuting  llonae,  ST.  LUUIS,  BO.  /  nearest  offlce. 


t30  YEARS  SELLING  DIRECTi 


Large 
I  Catalogue 
FREE 

ISud  for  It. 


We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  vehicles 
and  harness  in  the  world  selling  to  con¬ 
sumers  exclusively, 
i  WE  HAVE  N  AGENTS 
butship  anywhere  for 
examination,  guaran¬ 
teeing  safe  delivery. 

You  are  out  nothing 
1  if  not  satisfied.  We 
I  make  195  styles  of  ve- 
'  hides  and  65  styles  of 
harness. 

Visitors  are  alvays  vet* 
come  at  our  Factory. 


No.  644— Top  Buggy;  with  in.  Kelly  Rubber  ,  __  ^ 

Tires.  $52.50,  As  good  as  sells  for  $35  more.  Ki.k  H  ART  CARRIAOB  &  HARNESS  HEG. 


No.  327— Surrey.  Price  $78. 
As  good  as  sells  for  $50  more. 

- CO - 


Elkhart,  Ind. 


A  GREAT  COMBrnnON! 

Good  Cows 

AND  A 

115.  Separator 

Fill  THE 

farmer’s 

Pockets 

WITH 

ONEY! 


The  U.  S.  Separator  gets  all  the  cream  from  the  milk, 
The  cream  makes  the  butter. 

The  skIm-milk  makes  the  calf, 

All  bring  in  the  cash. 


301 


Send  for  Catalogue 

VERMONT  FARM  MACI1INE  CO.,  Bellows  falls,  Vt. 
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MIXED  GREEN  GRASS  IN  SILO. 

Last  Summer  A.  D.  Baker,  of  Cayugra 
Co..  N.  Y.,  described  his  experiment  of  put¬ 
ting  green  grass  into  the  silo.  This  was  a 
new  idea,  and  we  have  waited  the  result 
with  interest.  Mr.  Baker  now  tells  us  how 
the  grass  came  out. 

It  has  surely  been  a  success,  as  it  has 
saved  a  large  amount  of  other  feed,  and 
it  now  looks  as  though  we  would  have 
an  amount  of  corn  silage  for  Summer 
drought.  Until  January  1  we  fed  no 
other  silage  than  the  mixed  grass,  what 
the  cows  would  eat  clean  twice  a  day. 
Other  roughage  was  corn  fodder  and 
about  four  quarts  of  bran.  Thinking 
that  perhaps  the  cows  were  not  getting 
strong  enough  feed  hay  silage  was  omit¬ 
ted  once  a  day  and  a  good  quality  of 
corn  silage,  ears  and  all,  was  substi¬ 
tuted,  but  no  increase  of  milk  was  noted. 
However,  as  the  corn  silo  was  opened 
we  have  continued  to  feed  corn  silage 
once  a  day.  The  cows  have  milked  well 
and  all  look  fine;  I  am  well  pleased,  yet 
I  have  learned  some  lessons.  It  has  been 
said  that  green  grasses  could  not  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  kept  in  a  silo.  I  made  some 
tests  while  filling;  one  was  by  putting 
a  few  bunches  of  the  same  grass  that 
had  been  allowed  to  dry,  and  where  that 
was  done  moldy  spots  were  found.  An¬ 
other  mistake  was  found  in  letting  any 
will  at  all;  another  in  letting  it  stand 
two  days  without  putting  anything  more 
on.  Prom  my  experience  I  feel  confi¬ 
dent  grass  can  be  successfully  kept  in 
any  ordinary  silo.  The  silo  I  filled  had 
two  of  the  hoops  burst  after  we  had  it 
filled;  it  was  toward  the  top,  and  they 
could  not  be  drawn  up  quite  tight  again. 
Some  silage  around  the  outside  was  lost, 
and  as  we  put  on  no  weight  the  loss  was 
about  one  load.  It  is  essential  not  to  let 
grass  wilt  at  all;  put  it  in  the  silo  as 
fast  as  it  is  cut.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  the 
dew  in  the  morning,  and  continue  to  fill 
every  day  until  the  silo  is  full.  It  might 
be  a  good  plan  if  one  finished  on  Satur¬ 
day  to  let  it  stand  over  Sunday;  either 
sprinkle  the  top  thoroughly  and  again 
fill  up  what  has  settled,  or  if  there  is  a 
heavy  dew  cut  as  early  as  possible  and 
put  it  in  as  soon  as  can  be  done,  and 
tramp.  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  tramp 
as  much  as  possible.  Some  one  may 
want  to  know  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  to  run  the  grass  through  a  cutter. 
I  would  say  yes,  as  it  would  pack  better 
and  feed  better  and  easier,  but  the  extra 
e.xpense  is  avoided  by  putting  it  in 
whole.  I  am  so  well  pleased  with  my 
venture  that  I  shall  continue  to  fill  one 
silo  with  second-growth  grasses  when  I 
have  it  until  I  get  a  stand  of  Alfalfa,  and 
from  my  experience  in  curing  the  first 
cutting  I  think  the  silo  just  the  place 
for  it.  A.  D.  bakeh. 


CEMENT  FLOOR  FOR  HENHOUSE. 

T  h.ave  two  old  buildings  12x16  that  I 
would  like  to  make  into  henhouses,  they 
are  now  on  blocks.  I  would  like  to  put  in 
cement  floors  and  let  the  buildings  down 
on  tlie  floor,  or  will  1  have  to  make  a  wall? 
How  much  Rosendale  or  Buffalo  cement 
would  be  required  for  the  wall,  also  for 
the  floor  for  each  building?  I  have  plenty 
of  sand,  fine  and  coarse  creek  gravel  on 
farm,  but  stone  will  have  to  be  hauled  one 
mile  or  more.  I  would  like  to  do  the  work 
myself  Give  me  quite  full  directions  for 
mixing  and  applying  the  cement.  Would 
this  cement  be  durable?  h.  h. 

t’lymer,  N.  Y.  • 

Last  Pall  we  changed  eight  houses 
from  board  to  cement  floors,  and  would 
suggest  that  H.  H.  first  pave  the  houses 
with  six  inches  of  stone  even  if  he  does 
have  to  draw  them  a  mile  or  more,  as 
the  houses  must  be  raised  from  the  level 
of  the  ground;  besides,  the  frost  would 
break  up  the  cement  if  laid  on  the 
ground.  Have  this  stonework  run  even 
with  the  outside  of  the  house,  and  let 
the  house  rest  on  it.  Then  cover  the 
floor  with  coarse  gravel  to  fill  up  holes 
and  uneven  places,  and  then  spread  the 
cement;  use  three  parts  sharp  sand  and 
one  part  Rosendale  cement,  mix  before 
wetting,  and  mix  it  just  twice  as  much 
after,  adding  water  as  you  think  there 
IS  any  need  of  it.  Thorough  mixing  is  the 
secret  of  success.  Put  this  on  one-half 
to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick,  let¬ 
ting  it  run  up  against  the  sills  and 


trowel  it  down  smooth.  We  use  a  mor¬ 
tar  box  3x4  feet  with  six-inch  sides 
which  we  move  around  and  keep  close 
to  the  work.  It  will  take  two  men  to  do 
it  as  it  should  be  done,  one  to  mix  and 
one  to  apply,  and  as  to  quantity  of  ce¬ 
ment  we  always  allow  one  barrel  of  ce¬ 
ment  to  100  square  feet  of  surface. 

WHITE  &  RICE. 


Profit  in  G rain -Fed  Pigs. 

The  following  statement  concerning  my 
pig.s  Is  taken  from  a  local  paper: 

“October  18,  1902,  I  purchased  four  pigs. 
They  were  bought  and  fed  as  an  experi¬ 
ment,  the  object  being  to  ascertain  by 
actual  test  if  pigs  can  be  fed  entirely  on 
grain  rations  with  profit.  The  pigs  in  ques¬ 
tion  were  said  to  be  eight  weeks  old  at 
time  of  purchase,  had  been  rather  short 
kept,  and  were  under  size  but  healthy  and 
vigorous.  The  price  paid  was  $9,  which  in 
my  judgment,  was  neither  a  high  or  low 
price,  but  fair  market  value.  I  immediate¬ 
ly  purchased  400  pounds  of  the  following 
mixture:  200  pounds  Winter  bran,  100 
pounds  fine  middlings  and  100  pounds  of 
cornmeal.  When  this  supply  was  exhaust¬ 
ed,  ground  oats  were  substituted  for  the 
bran,  the  middlings  and  cornmeal  being 
continued  in  same  proportions  as  In  first 
instance.  They  were  fed  regularly  three 
times  a  day,  and  after  the  first  10  days 
were  given  all  they  would  take  and  clean 
the  trough  at  each  feeding.  They  were 
never  given  cold  or  frozen  rations,  feed  al¬ 
ways  being  mixed  with  warm  water  from 
the  kitchen  range.  A  small  quantity  of 
salt  was  given  in  each  feed,  and  once  a 
week  a  small  quantity  of  flour  of  sulphur 
and  pulverized  saltpeter  was  given.  They 
were  supplied  with  warm,  roomy,  clean 
quarters,  with  an  abundance  of  straw  and 
oat  chaff  for  bedding.  They  were  butch¬ 
ered  January  15,  1903,  and  sold  at  eight 
cents  per  pound,  dres.sed  weight,  the  com¬ 
bined  weight  of  the  four  being  460  pounds. 
The  account  stands  as  follows:  Purcha.se 
price,  $9;  cash  for  feed,  about  1,350  pounds, 
$17;  460  pounds  of  pork  at  eight  cents,  $36.80; 
profit,  $10.80.”  CHAS.  H.  STANTON. 


Rheumatic  Pullets.— Tell  B.  B.,  of  An- 
sonia,  O.,  page  147,  to  take  those  “rheu¬ 
matic”  pullets  and  place  them  in  a  basket 
upon  dry  straw  near  the  kitchen  fire  for 
about  24  hours  and  they  will  come  out  all 
right  without  any  medicine.  We  think 
White  &  Rice  gave  the  correct  diagnosis 
in  their  closing  paragraph,  and  we  are  very 
sure  that  our  remedy  is  preferable  to 
theirs.  We  think  B.  B.  ought  also  to 
change  his  straw  at  least  once  a  week;  it 
ought  to  be  kept  bright  and  clean. 

Ava,  N.  Y.  N.  c.  v. 


GOMBAIJLT’S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 


A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive  cure  for 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  HUMAN  REMEDY  for  Kheii- 
mittUin,  Nitraina,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it 
is  iiiv.aluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  !!$1.50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druvfrlsts,  or  sent  by  ex¬ 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  its 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo¬ 
nials,  etc.  Address 

THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIIMS  COMPANY,  CleTehnd,  Ohio. 


PRESCOTT’S  S 


WINGING 

WIVEL 

TANCHION 


KEEPS 


COWS  CLEAN 
Swings  forward  while  get¬ 
ting  up  or  lying  down.  Locks 
back  while  standing.  Full 

Sarticularsfree.  PRESCOTT, 
)  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


LITTLE  CHICK  .TROUBLES 

areavoicled  if  you  provide  the  rifjht  food  for  their  weak, 
unconditioned  stomachs. 

J  11  Ever  Ready 

Wyandotie  chick  Feed 

fits  the  need.  It  brings  vigor  and  surprising  growth, 
(live  it  a  trial.  Send  the  name  of  your  dealer  and  we'll 
mail  you  a  free  sample. 

ROSS  BROS.,  Worcester.  Mass. 


ROUND  SILO 

The  “Philadelphia.” 

The  only  Perfect  Contlnuou.s 
Open  Front  Silo  made.  See  our 
Patent  Roof.  A.sk  for  catalog. 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER, 

321  Vine  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Also  made  in  the  west  by  the 
DUPLEX  MFfi.  CO.,  South 
Superior,  Wis. 


Dehorned  Cattle 

rest  easy  and  show  lietter  milk  and  beef  re¬ 
sults.  The  job  is  quickly  done  with  the 

KEYSTONE 

DEHORNER. 

Cuts  four  sides  at  ones.  Leaves  it  smooth  and 
olean  out.  DO  breaking  ororushinit  of  horn.  More 
'  widely  used  than  all  others.  Fully  guaranteed. 

M.  T.  PHILLIPS, 


POMEROY,  PA. 


CREAM  EXTRACTOR 


FREE 


This  is  a  genuine 
offer  made  to  introduce  the  Peoples 
Cream  Extractor  In  every  neighbor¬ 
hood.  It  is  the  best  and  simplest  in 
the  world.  We  ask  that  you  .show  it  to 
your  neighbors  who  have  cows.  Send 
your  name  and  the  name  of  the  near¬ 
est  freight  office.  Address 

PEOPLES  SUPPLY  CO., 

Dept.  86.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


A  GOOD  LAWYER 


'tis  said,  keeps  clients  out  of  lawsuits.  A  good  doc¬ 
tor,  patients  out  of  sickness. 

In  just  the  same  way  a  careful  farmer  protects  his 
cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  poultry,  and  horses  from  disease, 
by  using  CHL<>KO  NAPTHOLEUM  all  about 
their  quarters — and  by  the  occasional  spraying  of  the 
animals  with  a  solution  of  it.  It  is  the  one  expense 
in  running  a  farm  which makesmoney  forthe farmer. 
I  .et  us  send  printed  matter  that  tells  the  “•  How” 

Chloro  Naptholeum  Dip 

cures  Mange,  Itch,  and  kills  Lice  and 
Parasites.  One  gallon  costs  $1.50. 

WEST  IIISTNFECTING  COMPANY 
4  East  5yth  Street,  New  York 


CRE  or  CORN 

and  Its  possibilities  under  the  Silage  | 

svstein — 1  eiiig  the  theme  of  i 

“A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE" 

By  Ci-of.  r.  W.  WOLL  , 

of  the  Uiilvers.ty  of  U  istoiiBin.  Kevineil  mid  u|i-ti^ate,  neat¬ 
ly  boon. 1  Into  a  volume  of  ii:i4  pages.  Itelilhracea  fulliutorm* 

ation  Iroin  planting  to  feeding  the  cron,  and  includes  working 

plans  and  specifications  for  building  allsllos.  Also  embraces 

I -Silage Crops.  11— Silos. 

Ill— Silage.  IV— Feeding  of  Silage- 

V —  Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI—  The  Silo  in  Modem  Agriculture, 

And  Illustrations  snd  complete  plans  for  round  and 
rectangular  silos,  dairy  barns,  tables  of  com-  — 

pounded  rations,  etc.  Mulled  for  lOe. 
coin  or  atunip*. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 
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ENGLISH  STOCKMEN  LIKE 


3  FEEDS  ONE  CENT 


WESTON  COYNEY  HALL, 

Nr.  Lougtou. 

International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Staffordshire,  England. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dear  Sirs: — I  have  pleasure  in  handing  you  remittance  to  cover 
your  invoice  for  “International  Stock  Food."  I  have  given  it  a  thorough  trial  on 
my  horses,  both  drivers  and  draft,  and  I  find  it  justifies  all  you  claim  for  it  in 
every  way.  All  my  stock  aje  in  exceptional  condition  this  year  and  this  I 
attribute  to  the  use  of  “  International  Stock  Food.”  I  tender  yon  my  sympathy 
for  the  I0S.S  you  have  sustained  by  the  death  of  Online  2:04,  a  loss  which  will 
be  felt  by  the  whole  of  your  district.  I  had  great  success  in  my  experiment  of 
crossing  the  French  Coach  Horse  with  the  American  Trotter,  the  result  being  a 
fine  heavy  harness  horse.  I  am,  sirs,  Yours  faithfully, 

F.  J.  RIDGWAY. 

_  We  will  Pay  you  $1,000  CASH  to  Prove  that  our  Testimonials  are  not  Genuine. 

tnc...e.»be.ppetiUnndA..Oigc..o„^^^^^^^ 

ven  if  taken  into  the  Human  System.  You  insist  on  eatinff  medicinal  ineredlenftn  wfih  wam.-  n.f  il  Calves,  Lambs  or  Pif#. 


A  $3000.00  STOCK 


EE 


IT  CONTAINS  183  LARGE  ENGRAVINGS  OF  HORSES.  CATTLE.  SHEEP.  POULTRY,  ETC. 

Vh*  C.T.r  of  this  Book  i(  »  Bonutiful  L1t«  St^k  Picturo  WPrl.ted  in  Six  Brilltent  Cl.r..  Book  i.  6ii  by  So,  *ngrnTmrfor 

greatly  reduced  design  of  cover.  It  coat  ns  $SOOU  to  have  our  Artista  and  KngraTers  make  these  life 
fogravmgs.  'This  Book  contains  a  Finely  Illustrated  Veterinary  Uepartment  tkat  will  Sara  Yen  Hundreds 
ni  ‘onnnon  p.seascs,  and  tells  how  to  treat  them.  It  also  gives  Description, 

History  and  Illustrabons  of  the  Different  Breeds  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats,  Hogs  and  Poultry. 

Animals.  The  Kditer  Of  ThU  Papdr 

Will  Tall  You  That  You  Ought  To  Mavo  This  Book  In  Tour  Library  Por  Kefarence. 

$10.00  CASH,  wo  will  send  70a,  IF  BOOK  IS  NOT  AS  STATED. 

■••k  HaUed  Free,  rMlage  Prepaid,  If  Yen  Write  Ua  (letter  or  postal)  end  Answer  These  ^  quetUsu: 

let.— NMie  This  Papdi.  Sd.— Hdw  Hush  Stock  Have  Ton  t 


Writa  us  Wday  far  baok. 


Largatt  Stock  Food  Factory  in  tha  World. 

Capital  Paid  in,  $1,000,000. 

Wa  Occupy  62,000  Feat  of  Floor  Spaca. 


Interoabonal  Stock  food  Co. 


BlHIKAPOLUv  Wa  amploy  ovar  300  people  and  have 
r  A.  A.  Hundreds  of  Thousands  of  Testimo- 
**  *  nlals  from  Farmers  and  Stockmen. 


TEST--  SFEEDSE^ONECENT 


E.NT  IRELV 
AT  Oi.P  PISK 
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MILKMEN  GET  TOGETHER. 

Creamery  and  Mu.k  Dealer.— Nothing 
of  recent  years  has  been  so  stiongly  op¬ 
posed  by  the  over-reaching  class  of  milk 
dealers  as  the  cooperative  creamery.  They 
have  declared  war  on  it  and  have  made 
threats  to  wipe  it  out  of  existence  in  two 
or  three  years.  Why?  Because  these  co¬ 
operative  plants  have  helped  producers  to 
handle  the  surplus  at  home  instead  of 
flooding  the  markets  so  that  dealers,  have 
an  excuse  for  over-production  prices.  They 
are  one  step  toward  putting  the  milk  farm¬ 
er  on  an  independent  footing,  similar  to 
that  held  by  other  manufacturers.  To 
complaints  of  ruinous  prices  the  dealer  has 
always  said:  “What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?”  The  coSperative  creamery  has 
done  something;  hence  the  dealer  is  after 
its  scalp. 

Preliminary  Work.— It  is  reasoned  that 
if  single  creameries,  acting  alone,  are  of 
service,  a  certain  amount  of  intelligent  co¬ 
operation  would  make  each  one  more  valu¬ 
able  to  its  patrons.  The  Five  States  Milk 
Producers’  Association  has  been  at  work 
for  some  time  with  this  in  view,  and  about 
100  representatives  of  cooperative  cream¬ 
eries  and  others  Interested  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk  in  the  district  supplying  New 
York  and  vicinity,  met  at  the  Court  House, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  March  4,  to  plan  for 
completing  the  organization  of  an  associa¬ 
tion  of  cooperative  creameries. 

WiiAT  Is  It  and  What  Will  It  Do?— So 
many  organizations  for  the  supposed  bene¬ 
fit  of  farmers  have  a  record  of  death  and 
burial,  with  financial  loss  and  useless  reso¬ 
lutions  and  rigmarole  as  gravestones  and 
epitaph,  that  farmers  have  a  right  to  ask 
that  any  new  one  claiming  their  support 
shall  have  some  good  excuse  for  existence. 
The  object  is  the  protection  and  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  mutual  interests  of  the  cream¬ 
eries  represented.  This  is  somewhat  in¬ 
definite,  but  perhaps  that  is  one  of  its 
strong  points.  To  start  out  with  a  pro¬ 
gramme  of  just  what  is  to  be  accomplish¬ 
ed  is  like  fishing  for  disappointment.  No 
one  knows  what  future  problems  may  come 
up,  and  perhaps  its  best  work  may  be  done 
in  handling  questions  which  have  not  yet 
come  to  light.  The  articles  of  agieement 
provide  that  any  independent  milk  pro¬ 
ducers’  company  may  become  a  member, 
with  consent  of  the  advisory  committee, 
on  written  application,  and  entitled  to  one 
vote.  Bach  member  shall  pay  the  propor¬ 
tionate  share  of  expenses  on  30  days’  no¬ 
tice,  on  penalty  of  $100  fine,  but  no  assess¬ 
ment  shall  be  binding  unless  at  least  40 
creameries  join.  The  $100  clause  was 
thought  desirable  to  put  a  premium  on 
membership  and  add  more  strength  to  the 
organization  than  a  mere  voluntary  ar¬ 
rangement,  which  could  be  set  aside  at 
will  without  any  explanation.  The  mem¬ 
bership  lacks  only  three  or  four  of  the  le- 
quired  number,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  within  a  month  at  least  the 
additional  one  will  be  secured,  and  a  pei- 
manent  organization  effected,  as  represen¬ 
tatives  of  several  non-member  creameries 
spoke  favora'bly  of  the  matter  and  thought 
that  their  companies  would  join  soon.  One 
great  service  which  this  society  can  len¬ 
der  the  members  will  be  the  distribution 
of  milk  news  and  statistics,  as  is  done  by 
the  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Just  what  are  the  producers  of  a 
certain  section  netting?  Where  is  the 
milk  going?  What  are  cows  worth,  and 
how  are  they  looking?  What  grain  is  be¬ 
ing  fed,  and  what  does  it  cost?  What  ^re 
the  dealers  doing?  Answers  to  these  and 
similar  questions  during  the  year  would 
be  of  genuine  service  to  members  and  make 
an  inducement  for  others  to  join.  The 
present  officers  are:  President,  D.  C.  Mark¬ 
ham;  vice-president,  R.  S.  Searls;  secre¬ 
tary,  William  Hunt;  treasurer,  O.  G.  Saw- 
dey.  Advisory  committee,  William  M. 
Peck,  B.  A.  Capron,  Ira  L.  Snell,  O.  P. 
More,  and  J.  W.  Ross.  A  committee  of 
three  was  appointed  to  make  constitution 
and  by-laws  to  report  at  next  meeting, 
viz.,  J.  C.  Latimer,  William  M.  Peck  and 
F.  H.  Thompson.  W.  W.  H. 


Organizing  a  Butter  Company. 

Being  one  of  a  committee  to  organize  or 
perfect  plans  for  the  building  and  oper¬ 
ating  of  a  cheese  and  butter  factory  in 
this  neighborhood,  I  wish  to  get  the  plans 
and  views  of  as  many  as  possible.  We  in¬ 
tend  to  organize  a  Grange  here,  therefore 
wish  to  build  a  factory  with  a  hall  for 
Grange  use,  also  to  accommodate  a  family. 
Tools  are  desired  for  both  cheese  and  but¬ 
ter  making.  The  building  is  not  to  exceed 
$500  in  cost,  and  have  a  capacity  of  200  cows 
or  more.  I  would  like  plans  of  a  suitable 
building,  and  for  organizing  and  oper¬ 
ating  same.  a.  l.  g. 

Smethport,  Pa. 

You  have  in  mind  a  very  commendable 
enterprise.  Organize  the  Grange  at 
once;  if  you  do  nothing  more,  your  every 
effort  will  have  been  wisely  expended. 
I  do  not  think  you  will  be  satisfied  with 
»  building  costing  $500  that  will  furnish 


a  Grange  hall,  living  rooms  and  a  but¬ 
ter  and  cheese  factory;  $1,000  would 
more  nearly  approximate  the  amount 
necessary  for  such  a  building,  and  then 
it  would  have  to  be  cheaply  built.  Ii 
would  require  a  building  30x75  feet,  two 
stories  high,  using  the  upper  story  for  a 
hall  and  living  rooms.  While  it  may  be 
possible  to  build  a  building  for  $1,000 
whether  it  will  be  the  wise  thing  to  do 
I  am  not  sure;  my  experience  is  that 
a  cheap  make-shift  is  rarely  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  lower  story  could  be  divided 
about  one-half  for  a  manufacturing 
room  and  the  other  half  a  cheese-curing 
room.  A  cement  floor  should  be  used 
over  the  whole  lower  surface.  The 
boiler  room  may  be  a  lean-to  or  one  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  manufacturing  room  may  be 
divided  or  partitioned.  The  curing  room 
should  be  built  with  one  air  chamber, 
and  two  would  be  preferable  in  order  to 
maintain  a  uniform  low  temperature.  If 
painted  upon  both  sides  and  oiled  paper 
used  a  very  good  roof  will  follow  the  use 
of  sheet  iron  or  steel  roofing  costing 
from  21/4  to  2%  cents  per  square  foot. 
An  ice  house  should  be  built  somewhere; 
it  will  no  doubt  be  more  convenient  il 
attached  to  or  built  as  a  part  of  the  main 
building. 

I  fear  the  promoters  or  organizers  do 
not  fully  appreciate  the  cost  of  an  outfit 
such  as  the  questioner  names.  A  good 
building,  including  an  outfit  for  manu¬ 
facturing  butter  and  cheese,  Grange  hall 
and  living  rooms  would  cost  complete 
not  less  than  $3,000.  Better  appoint  a 
committee  of  two  to  visit  some  nearby 
establishment,  and  there  receive  an  il¬ 
lustration  and  experience  such  as  pen 
and  ink  cannot  give.  h.  e.  oook. 


nCATII  Til  I  IPC  HENS  and  CHICKS. 
II  kH  in  I  U  lalUk  64-paKe  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I.o 


Incubator  Buyers  !  Attention  .'—Before  purchasing 
*  write  me  for  cataiogues  of  12  leading  incubator 
companies  of.  U.  S.  H.  L.  Squires,  Wading  River,  N.Y 


ONE  GZRZm 

batohea  1733  chicks.  One  woman  2496. 
One  man  3632.  Many  others  do  equally 
well  with  the  PERFECTED  HATCH- 
INQ  SYSTEM.  Beats  incubators.  Book¬ 
let  free.  P .  ORUN DY,  Morrison ville.  Ill. 


INCUBATORS 

From  96  up.  Best  reasonable  priced 
hatchers  on  the  market 
Brooders.  94  up.  None  better  at  any 

trice.  Fully  warranted.  Catalog  free. 

..  A.  BANTA,  LIGONIER.  IND. 


SELF  ^ 

n  '  ,1  I  M  "  I  sTCCHTS  — 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.  S^INCEkLD 
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Tsrds  Fine  Pealtry. 


RELIABLE 

Is  a  word  that  stands  for  the 
best  Incubators  and  Brooders 
the  world.  Each  has  special  dis* 
8«Bd  lOe  potUge  for 

Beliable  InenbAtor  and  BrooderOOe, 

B  101  llllBOISe 


Dept* 


THE  SUCCESSFUL 

Incubator  and  Brooder 

Made  for  folks  who  suooood.  Porfoot  rog:uUtloB, 

hatches.  Don’t  oxporlinont,  got*mAohlDO 
own  know  about.  Bond  for  our  largo 
book,  156  pages.  Books  In  lift  Un* 
Write  for  the  one  you  want. 

Bfelnea  Incubator  Co**, 
or  Popte  8O9  BoffalO)  K#  T* 


THE  GEM  INCUBATORS 

And  Brooders  ^ 

are  l)est  and  lowest  i>rii  cil.  One-half  the 
price  of  other  makes  and  absolutely  guar¬ 
anteed.  Kfmovable  Chick  Trtij  and  Mur> 
WallSf  Perfect  Raifolator  and 
>nomy  Heater.  f6  and  up.  Brooders 
up.  No  agonts.  Factory  pnoos.  Catalog  free. 

J,  W,  Sauer.  Box  S8,  Trotwood,  0. 


$  I  0*80  f'o'' 

I  ^  200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 

PerfMt  in  oonatrnction  and 
action.  Batohea  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalog  to.day. 

OBO.  n.  STAHL,  Quincy,  HI. 


Don't  Pay  Double. 

We’ll  sell  you  a  better  hatcher 
for  the  money  than  any  other 
incubator  concern  on  earth.  New  im¬ 
proved  regulator,  that  can't  get  out 
of  order,  mg  book-800  Illustrations  fraa. 

BURK  UjITCU  incubator  €Om 
Clay  Canter,  Nab.  or  Colutbat,  Ohio. 


V!ii9X8o1r^ 

Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Simplest,  ' 
most  durable,  cheapest  first-class 
hatcher.  Money  back  if  not  post-  j 
lively  as  represented.  Wepay/rtigAt,  1 
Circular  free;  catalogue  6c.  I 


1 
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Send 

foi 

erei 
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KEEP  AT  THE  HEAd\ 

More  made-more  sold-  \ 
more  prizes  won  than 

ALL  OTHERS  combined.'  \ 

catalogue- just  "out-fin-'^\ 
issued. Mention  this  paperV  j 
lAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  Co^C 
^OMEr'^C  ITY  Pa  !T  u  TsTi^.v  \ 

piKici  Alin  incubators 

p  1 IV  8*  1  U  IV 1 1  Hatch  greatest  num- 
1  1 1  «  !■  kll  111#  ber  strongest  chicks. 

1 

PINELANO 

1 

FIDELITY 

koOD 

1  OR 

M  ^  Insures  perfect 
T  O  U  n&;  health  and 

Chicks 

CONCISE  CATALOGUE  FROM 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO., 

Uox  K,  .Jamesburg,  N.  ,1.,  U.  S.  A. 

White  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs  for  Hatch 

ing;  13  for  50c.  J.  M.  Thorniiey,  Marietta,  Ohio. 


£GG8— ].«ading  strains  Barred  P.  Rocks, 75c.  sitting; 

fresh  and  securely  packed.  Farm  range.  Buohiug 
orders  lor  Spring  Berkshltes.  W.  A.'Lothers.  Lack.l'a 


Jo  You  Want  “Barred  Rock”  Layers^ 

198  egg  strain.  Eggs,  $2  for  13;  $5  for  40;  $10  for  100. 
Incubator  Eggs,  $6  per  100.  Agent  for  Cypher’s  Incu¬ 
bators,  Brooders  and  Poultry  Supplies. 

J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Kt  Altoona.  Pa. 


GUiiuiilllU  Liiariestou  Four-Corners,  N.  Y. 
■  UUmilllli  Ryjf  63  vrlll  spare  a  few 
MAMMOl’H  LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 
Cockerels  and  Pullets. 

DEALER  IN  ALL  KINDS  OF  LADDERS. 


iARED  TO  LAY.— S.  C.  W.  &  Br.  Leg.,  W.  Wyan.  Eggs. 
^  Lat.  Peters.  Van  Schaack,  coxsackle,  N,  V. 


^Wb.  Wyan.  Superior  layers.  Eggs  from  selected 
otock.  silting.  A.  J,.  Page,  Palmyra,  Aew  Jersey. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  exclusively.  Eggs,  15  $1; 
5U  *2.75;  luo  »J.  .Mrs.  W.  Scott,  SuoiUusvulc,  Mu 


fowls  for  Sale 

Cor  tt. 


I — VVii.*'«  Wyan.,  P.  Rocks  au,. 
Leghorns.  Stamp.  Eggs,  $1 

MBA  a.  P.  KELUNOS,  Dover, 


WHITE'WYANDOTTE 


— Brown  Eggs,  $1.UU  sit¬ 
ting.  *i.uj  liunured 


1’ltA-Ls.x  b.  Pr.r,p,  ,^eiiU  Louu. 


lUya  lllifl'rqrrQ  Golden,  Silver  Laced  auu 
n  I  ARIIU  I  I  kd  null.  F  ine  stuck  and  eggs  at 
1U.J1'  pilccs.  xjii'uo  icui'iiubie  11  uot  Cl.  xiieeiier 
since  iSSi.  h.  s.  llsNNislL'iiox  li,.Peleiboro,  N.  u 


‘WHITE  \v  i /P.L> »  i  .^.5,  no  lanc.v  ;  ored  lo 
business;  brown  eggs:  bread-winning  strains. 
COO  layers;  $1.60  per  15;  $5  per  100;  $48  per  1,000.  Stock 
for  sale.  J.  A.  t>kM  a  R,  Silver  Lake,  Mass. 
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varieties.  Any  amount  Poultry.  Eggs,  Pigeons 
and  Hares.  Guido  desc.  6U-pago  book,  lUc. 

J.  A.  BERGEY,  Box  8,  Telford,  Pa. 


VALLEY  VIEW  PtHLTUY  EARlU,  Relic 
ville,  I’a.,  Jtronze  ami  AVilil  Turkeys.  Lead¬ 
ing  varieties  of  poultry.  I’rices  low.  Catalogue  free. 


V  a|a — “•ose-eomD  Ruff  Leglioriis,  Rose-comb 
rUl  dalv  Brown  Leghorns,  White  Guineas 
Eggs  for  hatching  from  the  above  stock  and  Silver 
WyandoUes.  A.  8.  BeekM AN.South  Branch,  N .  J . 


HOUDANS 

Our  stock  direct  from  the  greatest  breeder  In  France, 
dtoolar.  D.  B.  HOWaXT,  New  Bran8wlok,B.  Jk 


CAAC  from  heavy  laying  strains.  White  Wyandottes 
bllUtf  and  White  Leghorns,  60  per  cent,  egg  yield 
Jan.  and  Feb.,  *03.  Eggs  guaranteed  fertile.  Express 
paid.  Circular.  I.  J.  Sxbinouam,  Glen  Core,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

vigorous  stock  (Ringlet stralnj.  Eggs.l5$l;  30.$l.i.5; 
100  $5.  B.  H.  ACKLEY,  Spring  Hill,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa 

AnOlfCDCI  TYyan.,  P.  Rocks, 

UUullCnuLv  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Leghorns, 
from  prlie-winnlng  stock.  23  varieties  of  land  and 

^  "  - laranteed.  Big  catalogue 

Box  T,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


water  fowls.  Satisfaction  mi 
tr>e.  PINE  TEEB  FARM,  1 


MEADOWVALE  FARM  =, 

Plymouth  Rocks,  Single-Comb  White  LiCghorns 
and  Pekin  Ducks.  Eggs  and  stock  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  Address 

T.F.wr.q  E.  BENEDICT,  Lutherville,  Md. 

STX  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

We  breed  from  the  large  true  egg  type.  Have  been 
breeding  nine  year-s  to  make  this  breed  perfect.  W( 
have  over  700 to  select  from,  and  offer  you  the  beneUi 
of  our  experience.  Send  for  circular. 

WHITE  A  RICE,  Box  A,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 

Onn  Choice  Barred  and  Buff  Plymouth  RockCock- 
ZUU  erels  and  Pullets.  Prices  reasonable  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Dr.  S-  C.  Moyer,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

Bronze  and  Bronze  x  Wild  Turkey, $3  pe 
AmHw  doz.;  Wh.  Wyandotte,  Barred  P.  Rock,  $1. 
Stock  large,  vigorous,  prolifle.  Utility  and  fancy. 
Beg.  Duroc-Jersey  Pigs,  $5  up.  Italian  Bees,  $4  up. 

GEORGE  ENTY,  Templeton,  Pa. 


-ItSt^Kafr^  and  Plymouth  Hock 

_ _ _  _  Eggs  for  hatching.  Matings  from 

Iboemaker  and  Heller  strains.  Free  range  and 
fertile  eggs;  75  per  cent  guaranteed.  Prices  low.  ' 

B.  W.  JENKINS,  Dover,  Pet 

Barred  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes 

Eggs  for  hatching,  $3  per  100.  ® 

C.  A.  HAIJli,  Oak  Hill,  Greene  County,  N.  T. 


ppp«— From  prize-winning  White  Wyandotlet 
heavy-laying,  farm-raised  stock.  $1  auc 
$2  per  13;  $5  per  100.  ROBERT  RICH, 

1121  Pleasant  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


C C— Single-Comb  White  Leghorn,  the  egg- 
producer;  Partridge  Wyandotte,  for 
broiler  and  roaster,  Pittsburg  and  Cleveland  winners. 
Eggs  from  above  Leghwns,  15  eggs,  $2:  30  eggs,  $3.76; 
100  eggs,  $10.  Partridge  Wyandotte  Eggs,  15  eggs,  $3. 
Above  stock  are  winners  and  bred  from  winners.  Cor¬ 
respondence  solicited.  „ 

J.  W.  WARWICK,  Washington,  Pa. 


FOR  NOTHING. 


We  bxTc  pAid  thftt  evm  sererAl  times 
for~ieM  inforeantion  ihBa  Is  oontAified  in  our  ^nd 
MW  book,  ***Jiou>  to  Make  Money  with  Poultry  ana 
Inoubatorei,**  8x11  Inohes,  lO&jpAgee.  IthnsU 
•peolal  obBptert  bj  the  best  experts  In  tbeoountrj 
•overinf  tlyb  entire  poultry  lubjecd-  Over  800  Ulus- 
tmtionj  ntod  pbotognpblo  rlews  of  the  Largeet  and 
Moot  9w»ee$eful  Poultry  Plant*  In  tbU  other  | 

eountrlNL  Tells  about  the  CYPHERS  INCUBA¬ 
TORS.  IttoillteeeentP/lJSJgPOKfTPAIPforthe 

neat  90  daye  to  tail  who  mention  t^ils  psper  In  wrltlxu;.  Address  nesrest  olfios> 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR.  COMPANY. 

■Br&l«,N.T.  CUe»EV,iS.  N*«  f«rfc,H.T. 


Breeders’  Directory 


JERSEY  BULL  AND  HEIFER  CALVES 

The  dams  have  butter  records  from  16  to  30  pounds 
in  seven  days.  Will  be  sold  very  cheap  if  taken  soon. 
Cumberland  Raspberry  Plants.  $15  per  1,000— largest 
of  all  berries.  IRA  WATSON,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULL  CALF. 

Dropped  June  8, 1902,  well  formed,  vigorous  and  prom- 
Ing—comblningthe  blood  of  Signal.  Pedro.  Gold  Pedro 
and  Tormentor.  J.  Roger  MeSherry,  Frederick,  Md. 


I  EDO  CYC  2  Solid  Colored  Jersey  Bull  Calves  2*4 
JliIuLI  U  and  3  mos.  old.  Sire  a  Double  G.  Son 
of  St.  Lambert  Boy.  Sire  of  54  tested  cows. 

J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Lancaster,  Pa.  R.  R.  4. 


Registered  Jersey,  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  (Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULLS 


for  sale.  Dropped  April  11, 1901;  November  22  and  24, 
ind  December  23, 1902.  _  .  _ 


AYRSHIRES 

’.hnlnfi  cows,  sired  1)V  Snotted  Lad  6461 


For  sale,  stock  of 
all  ages  from 


A  Foundation  Herd  of  10  or  20  young  registered 
HOLSTEIN  COWS  is  offered  at  a  special  price 
by  DELLHURST  FARM,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


Holstein-Friesians  of  "Sf 

yest  breeding  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Bvery 
inimal  registered.  WOODCRBST  FARM,  Rilton, 


OAKLAND  HERD 

HOLSTEIIf-FRIESiaifS 

Will  make  a  special  price  on  a  few  choice  young 
Bulls.  Will  also  offer  young  females  very  cheap 
just  now,  as  we  can  winter  more  stock 
than  have  pasture  for. 

T.  A.  MITCIIKLL,  AVeedsport.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


Purebred  Devon  Calves 
at  reasonable  prices. 


10 


Choice  Aberdeen-Angus  Bulls  for  sale, 
right.  W.  H.  RINK.  Jennerstowu,  Pa. 


Price 


0. 1.  C.  SWINE 


As  good  as  money  will  buy 
or  scientlflc  breeding  pro¬ 
farmers  can  afford  to  pay. 

Start  right 


duce  at  prices  that 
Pedigree  furnished  with  every  animal 
by  ordering  a  bred  sow  or  a  pair  of  pigs.  , 

G.  S.  HENJAMIN,  Box  14,  Portland,  Mich. 


CnD  CJll  C— Cliolco  Recorded  Large  English 
rUlf  wALb  Uerksbir.  Boars,  ready  for  serv 
ice.  Write  your  wants  or  come.  _  „  „  „  , 

E.  E.  HALL,  Stanley,  N.  Y.,  B.  F.  D.  1. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 


Kng.  bacon 

Pigs  of  all  ages  from  inmorted  stock  for  sale. 
&DOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester, Mich 


hog, 
MEADOW 


Wti  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 


8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  descilptlon.  Return  If  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money. 


HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Kosenvick,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


The  high  quality  and  low 
prices  of  my 

PERCHERON 
and  FRENCH 

Coach  Stallions 

and  MARES,  and  Im¬ 
ported  B  E  R  K  S  H I R  E 
HOGS  will  surprise  you. 
Write  or  come  to  see 
them.  ELWOODAKIN, 
SClplO,  N.  Y. 


JACKS  FOK  SALE. 

150  Jacks,  Jennets  and  Mules  now  ready  for  the 
Fall  trade.  Some  bargains.  Address 

BAKER’S  JACK  FARM,  Lawrence,  Ind. 


I'RtSENT  BARGAINS 

{5;  dog  pups,  $7  to  $10.  First  come,  Urst  served.  They 
won’t  last  long.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 

bred.  A.  J.  BKNEDICT,  Woodworth,  W is. 


Collie  Pups 


—Spayed  Females.  Circulars.  SILAS 
DECKER.  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


pppo  15,$1;  40, $2.  Buff,  Wh., Barred  Rocks;  Buff, 
LuUu.Wh.,  Br.Leghorus;  Buff,  Wh., Golden  Wyan.; 
Black  Langshans,  Buff  Cochi  ns,  Lt.  Brahmas,  Minor 
cas,  Hamburgs.  Cat.  H.  K.  Mohr,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


Cl'fi'C  hatching  from  choice  matingsof  Barred 
bllUv  P.  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes.  $2  per 
sitting;  three  sittings,  $5.  WOODCRE8T  FARM, 
Rlfton,  Dlster  County,  N.Y. 


DADDCn  D no FC  exclusively.  Stock  and  eggs 

UnlinLU  nUuIxu  from  prize-winners.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Farmers’  prices.  Circular  Free. 
J.  W.  COX,  New  Wilmington,  Pa.,  Box  H. 


I  Q  Hatching  Eggs,  75c.;  '26  for  $1.'25;  Buff  Rocks,  Buff 
1 0  Legs,  and  R.  0.  R.  I.  Reds.  From  exhibition  Buff 
R.,  $1.25  &  $2  for  13.  J.  H.  Hellerman, Doylestowu,  Pa 


PULLETS,  $is;7a$2  EGGS'.”»cr“ 

Free  range.  W.  IRISH,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


^  Rhode  Island  Reds  Light  llrabmus. 

Barred  Rocks.  Hardy,  prolitic, 
»ure  stock,  bred  on  separate  farms  for  eggs  to  hatch 
It  6  cents  each.  Write  to  WALTER  SHERMAN, 
,'5  Boulevard,  Middletown,  R.  I. 


ggs  that  Hatch  at  Cut  Prices 

Distance  no  objection.  We  pack  In  cotton  batting, 
ilch  prevents  jar  and  chill.  B.  Rocks,  W.Wya^ 
ttes,  B.  Ijeghorns.  MT.  BLANCO  POULTRY 
UiM,  Mt.  Blanco,  O. 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

L  Which  do  you  consider  the  better,  a 
board  floor  or  a  dirt  floor  for  poultry 
houses?  2.  Does  It  lessen  egrg  production 
to  let  the  fowls  run  on  the  frozen  ground 
In  the  sunshine,  provided  there  Is  no  snow 
on  the  ground?  3.  Under  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  and  with  good  care,  how  many  eggs 
per  year  ought  Leghorn  hens  to  lay?  4. 
How  many  fowls  should  be  In  one  flock 
and  housed  together  to  Insure  the  best  re¬ 
sults?  'W'.  A.  w. 

Riverhead,  N.  T. 

Benefits  of  Board  Floors. — 1.  There 
are  several  good  reasons  In  favor  of  a 
board  floor  in  poultry  houses  In  prefer¬ 
ence  to  dirt  floors.  One  is  that  they  are 
more  easily  cleaned.  The  litter  and  ma¬ 
nure  can  be  removed  from  a  board  floor, 
and  the  workman  can  easily  tell  where 
to  stop.  With  a  dirt  floor.  It  Is  some¬ 
times  hard  to  tell  where  the  floor  be¬ 
gins.  Another  and  better  reason  In  fa¬ 
vor  of  a  board  floor  Is  the  liability  of 
rats,  minks,  etc.,  to  burrow  under  the 
walls,  and  come  up  through  a  dirt  floor. 
A  mink  Is  most  decidedly  out  of  place 
inside  a  poultry  house.  Many  and  many 
a  case  have  I  known,  both  at  home  and 
elsewhere,  where  a  mink  has  killed  30 
or  40  good-sized  birds  in  a  single  night. 
That  was  one  of  my  first  lessons  in  the 
poultry  business.  My  wife  and  daughter 
got  me  Interested  In  hens  In  the  first 
place.  They  started  in  one  Winter  to 
see  whether  they  could  not  earn  enough 
in  that  way  to  buy  an  organ.  By  Sep¬ 
tember  they  had  saved  nearly  enough 
cash,  but  lacked  a  little,  so  bantered  me 
to  buy  a  lot  of  half-grown  chicks  from 
tliem.  I  think  it  was  20  cents  apiece  I 
paid  for  the  birds,  thus  enabling  them  to 
pay  spot  cash  for  their  organ.  In  less 
than  a  week  a  mink  got  among  those 
chickens  and  bled  about  50  of  them. 
Since  using  tight  board  floors,  well  up 
from  the  ground,  with  plenty  of  room 
for  cats  under  the  floor,  I  have  had  ab¬ 
solutely  no  trouble  from  rats  or  minks. 

OrtTDOOR  Run  in  Winter. — 2.  I  should 
say  no  to  this  question,  provided  they 
have  free  access  to  their  regular  quar¬ 
ters  when  they  care  to  go  inside.  At 
the  same  time  I  doubt  whether  it  is  any 
particular  advantage  to  let  the  hens  out, 
v'here  care  is  exercised  to  supply  them 
with .  grit  and  other  essentials  inside. 
Violent  changes  of  environment  always 
check  egg  production;  at  least  that  has 
been  my  experience.  When  mating  our 
breeding  pens  I  have  often  noticed  this. 
Hens  that  were  in  the  pink  of  condition 
have  often  been  lifted  direct  from  the 
nest  and  carried  to  new  quarters  and 
new  companions,  with  the  almost  in¬ 
variable  result  that  egg  production 
would  be  checked  for  a  time.  In  sections 
where  snow  covers  the  ground  much  of 
the  time  I  should  advise  close  confine¬ 
ment  until  the  season  for  snowstorms  is 
about  past. 

Leghorn  Egg  Yield. — 3.  The  number 
of  eggs  a  Leghorn  hen  which  is  never 
broody  ought  to  lay  may  be  200  or  over, 
but  inducing  her  to  do  it  is  quite  an¬ 
other  thing.  If  you  succeed  in  getting 
above  120  eggs  I  believe  you  are  getting 
over  the  average,  especially  where  large 
flocks  are  kept. 

Size  of  Flock. — 4.  I  think  that  the  ac¬ 
cepted  limit  is  higher  than  it  was  a  few 
years  ago,  and  that  it  is  still  rising;  50 
hens  in  a  flock  seems  to  be  about  as  high 
as  most  practical  men  now  attempt  to 
keep.  Labor  is  one  of  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  items  to  be  reckoned  with  in  egg 
production,  and  the  smaller  the  flocks 
the  greater  the  labor  bill  will  be.  In  the 
house  described  last  week,  doors  are 
opened  between  the  sections  in  Summer, 
thus  practically  making  one  large  flock, 
and  I  have  seen  nearly  a  thousand  in 
this  flock  a  whole  season,  giving  very 
satisfactory  results  in  eggs.  H.  E.  Van 
Dreser  keeps  his  on  much  the  same 
plan  in  one  long  house  with  no  yards. 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  fed  out¬ 
side  as  one  flock  or  not. 

Need  of  Grit. — Let  me  emphasize  the 
necessity  of  providing  a  good  supply  of 
oyster  shells  for  the  hens  at  this  season 


of  the  year.  When  one  sees  the  eager¬ 
ness  with  which  a  laying  hen  will  de¬ 
vour  a  quantity  of  them,  whether  she 
has  been  deprived  of  them  for  a  couple 
of  days  only,  he  will  hardly  have  the 
heart  to  refuse  to  supply  them  plenti¬ 
fully,  Their  cost  is  inconsiderable,  es¬ 
pecially  along  the  eastern  sea  coast  or 
near  it.  It  hardly  pays  to  crush  them  by 
hand,  where  the  crushed  shells  can  be 
bought  for  40  or  50  cents  per  100  pounds. 
In  many  places  where  there  is  a  fish 
market  the  whole  shells  of  oysters  and 
clams  can  be  secured  and  dumped  on 
some  roadway  near  the  hens,  and  the 
crushing  will  be  done  by  passing  wheels 
as  fast  as  needed  for  use.  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  known  a  hen  to  get  a  large 
piece  lodged  in  the  back  of  the  mouth 
or  throat,  however,  and  cause  trouble. 
For  this  reason  the  prepared  shells 
which  are  screened  to  a  uniform  size  are 
preferable. 

Egg  Prices. — The  outlook  for  high 
prices  for  eggs  does  not  appear  to  be  as 
good  as  it  was  a  year  ago.  The  exten¬ 
sive  use  of  cold  storage  eggs  of  late  has 
had  a  tendency  to  make  prices  higher 
during  the  flush  of  production,  and 
lower  during  the  time  when  production 
is  least.  The  Winter  of  1901  and  1902 
furnished  an  exceptionally  good  mar¬ 
ket  for  cold  storage  eggs,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  most  packers  made  money  on 
their  goods.  This  made  them  all  anxious 
to  enlarge  their  packings  a  year  ago, 
and  the  sharp  competition  among  such 
buyers  held  prices  well  up  during  the 
flush  of  the  season.  As  is  often  the  case 
the  business  was  rather  overdone,  and 
cold  storage  eggs  have  been  a  drug  on 
the  market  during  much  of  the  past 
Winter.  Persons  who  have  lost  money 
in  the  business  during  the  year  just  past 
are  not  likely  to  be  very  enthusiastic 
buyers  this  Spring,  and  I  look  for  a 
lower  run  of  prices  than  last  year. 

Fighting  Pigs. — We  have  been  trou¬ 
bled  several  times  this  Winter  with 
fighting  among  our  pigs.  Possibly  we 
had  them  in  too  close  quarters  for 
safety.  I  have  often  heard  of  pigs  fight¬ 
ing  when  strange  individuals  have  been 
introduced  into  the  pen,  but  this  has  oc¬ 
curred  several  times  with  us  among  pigs 
that  have  been  reared  together  since 
birth.  When  25  thrifty  pigs  get  into  a 
romp  among  themselves  in  small  quar¬ 
ters  some  of  them  are  liable  to  get  out 
oi  wind,  and  pant  pretty  hard.  The 
long-winded  chaps  seem  to  pick  on  such 
a  one,  and  just  as  soon  as  he  gets  down 
and  begins  to  squeal  the  whole  crowd 
jump  on  him,  biting  ears  and  tail,  and 
raking  the  whole  body  with  marks  of 
sharp  teeth.  We  have  had  to  remove 
several  cases  of  this  kind,  and  have  not 
been  able  to  persuade  them  to  allow  such 
pigs  to  be  returned  to  the  pen  after  they 
have  recovered  their  wind.  They  all 
pitch  upon  him  again,  as  soon  as  an 
opportunity  is  given.  o.  w.  mapes. 


Best 

Results 

in  feeding  for  milk  are 
obtained  by  adding  some 

Buffalo 

Gluten 

Feed 

to  balance  the  ration. 

Sample  and  booklet 

*^Feed  Your  Stock  for 
Best  Results^*^ 

Sent  free.  Write  to-day. 

Address  Department  T 

THE  GLUCOSE  SUGAR  REFINING  CO., 
The  Rookery,  Chicago,  III. 


BUYING  A 

CREAM  SEPARATOR. 

To  make  no  mistake  in  this  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
You  don’t  buy  one  very  often  and  it  is  not  only  a  question 
of  first  cost  but  of  daily  profit  or  loss,  daily  operation,  and 
daily  wear  and  tear. 

The  right  choice  is  really  simple.  In  reality 
the  De  Laval  machines  are  in  a  class  by  themselves — head 
and  shoulders  above  all  imitating-  machines. 

Protecting  patents  make  and  keep  them  so — together 
with  far  greater  experience  and  superior  facilities  in  every 
way  for  cream  separator  manufacture. 

Every  big  and  experienced  user  of  separators  knows 
this  and  uses  De  Laval  machines  exclusively — both  in 
factory  and  farm  sizes. 

But  you  may  be  without  separator  knowl¬ 
edge  or  experience.  Therefore  take  steps  to  see  and 
try  a  De  Laval  machine  for  yourself.  It  will  cost  you 
nothing  to  do  so.  That  is  part  of  the  local  agent’s  business. 
If  you  don’t  know  him  write  for  his  name  and  address. 

Try  imitating  machines  too  if  you  will  and  can  get 
them,  but  don’t  put  your  name  to  an  order  of  any  kind 
until  you  know  the  facts  about  the  De  Laval  machines 
and  have  tried  one.  That  means  your  buying  one. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co, 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.. 
CHICAGO. 


1213  Filbert  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


2  1 7-2  2  I  Drumm  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices ; 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


121  Youville  Square, 
MONTREAL. 


75  &  77  York  Street, 

TORONTO. 


248  McDermot  Avenue 
WINNIPEG. 


How’s  This  For  a  Record? 

Emporia,  Kans.,  Jan.  2nd,  1903, 
Empire  Cream  Separator  Co., 

Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sirs :  Have  used  one  of  your  Empire 
Cream  Separators  for  the  past  eight  years, 
during  which  time  1  have  been  milking  at  all 
times  from  twelve  to  fifteen  cows.  The  cost  for 
repairs  in  the  eight  years  has  been  only  sev¬ 
enty-five  cents.  I  have  had  experience  with 
other  separators  but  consider  the  Empire 
superior  to  any  other,  as  it  never  caused  me 
any  bother.  It  is  easy  to  clean  and  has  prov¬ 
en  very  durable.  It  does  good  work  at  all 
times.  L.  H.  VAHSHOLTZ, 

Rural  Route  No.  4. 

The  Empire  Cream  Separator  turns  more 
easily,  is  more  easily  cleaned,  does  better 
work,  and  costs  less  for  repairs  than  any 
other,  because  it  is  the  simplest  separator 
made.  Don’t  buy  a  separator  until  you 
have  investigated  the  merits  of  the  Empire. 

Send  for  our  new  book  on  Makinjj  Milch  Cows  Pay. 

Empire  Cream  Separator  Company, 

Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


Eight  Years 

T3he 


Rmpire 


Fifleen  Cows 


MclKcs 

CoteJS 

TcLjr, 


Fifteen  Cows^ 


Eight  Years 


Big  Profit 
in  Cows 

Is  but  a  question  of  getting  all  the  eream 
(butter  fat)  out  of  the  milk.  With  the  old 
setting  system  your  loss  Is  over  • 

80  per  e.ent  greater  than  with  a  I  1 

NATIONAL 

Hand  Separator 

A  valuable  machine  you  can 
test  iu  your  own  home  or  dairy 

10  Days  Free 

If  you  like— buy  it;  If  you 
don’t,  we  take  1 1  back  and  pay 
all  expense— you  have  notlt- 
ing  to  risk.  Our  catalogue 
gives  full  particulars. 

National  Dairy  Machine  Co..  Newark,  N.  i. 


Perfect  Butter 

—the  kind  which  brings  the  highest 
price  in  any  market  can  only  be  made 
,  from  perfect  milk.  All  bad  odors 
land  flavors  of  animal,  feed  oi 
stable  must  be  removed, 

THE  PERFECTION 

MUR  Cooler  and  Aerator 


will  do  It  quickly,  cheaply  and  perfectly.  Made  In  Tart- 
>ufitM  from  I  to  !t00  cows  Send  for  prices  and  free  eircniars. 

UR.  LEWIS,  Manfr.,  Box  12  .  Cortland,  N,  Y. 


Pat.  May  21. 1901. 


THE  ARRaS 

Cream  Extractor 

The  leading  Cream  Extractor 
on  the  market  because  milk  and 
water  are  not  mixed.  You  al¬ 
ways  have  pure,  sweet  milk  for 
homo  use  and  not  diluted  for 
feeding.  The  most  convenient 
extractor  made  for  handling 
your  milk  iu  Winter  as  well  as 
in  Summer.  It  saves  all  can 
lifting,  skimming  and  washing 
of  crooks.  It  is  easily  kept 
clean.  Write  for  descriptive 
catalogue  and  special  introduc¬ 
tory  prices  to  THE  AKKA.S 
(!KEAr.I  SEPAUATOK  CO. 

BLUFSTON,  OHIO. 
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HKKBEUT  W.  COLLINGWOOD,  Editor. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  U.04, 
equal  to  Ss.  6d.,  or  814  marks,  or  10V4  francs. 


“A  SaUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  !■ 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  hut  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
■ubscribera  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  to  us^  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
ToRKER  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
Is  for,  should  appear  In  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 

erder,  personal  check  or  bank  draft 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 
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The  recent  estimate  of  the  cost  of  preparing  an  acre 
of  strawberries  ready  for  picking  has  stirred  up  so 
much  comment  that  we  now  expect  to  print  figures 
showing  what  these  acres  produce  and  what  hand 
work  must  be  done.  It  appears  that  any  man  who 
intends  to  get  all  there  is  out  of  an  acre  of  straw¬ 
berries  has  no  business  to  “count  the  cost!” 

• 

Niew  Hampshire  voters  rejected  the  proposed  wo¬ 
man’s  suffrage  amendment  by  a  large  majority.  Our 
reports  from  prominent  Grangers  indicated  just  this 
result.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  of  the  older  States 
will  grant  women  the  full  right  to  vote  until  they 
make  a  general  demand  for  that  right.  Our  Grange 
reports  from  New  York  State  indicated  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  farmers  for  an  increase  of  liquor  licenses 
under  the  Raines  law  and  a  better  enforcement.  The 
Legislature  is  now  considering  the  increase— but  how 
about  the  enforcement? 

At  a  meeting  of  farmers  in  a  western  State  a  young 
lawyer  took  part  in  the  discussions.  He  was  a  clean, 
bright  man,  evidently  popular  with  the  people.  “We 
are  going  to  send  him  to  the  Legislature  some  day,” 
said  a  prosperous  and  well-to-do  farmer.  The  senti¬ 
ment  was  applauded,  yet  if  some  one  had  suggested 
sending  the  farmer  to  the  Legislature  there  would 
have  been  no  response.  Yet  the  farmer  knew  the 
needs  of  his  fellows  better  than  the  lawyer  did,  and 
he  was  a  man  of  strong  character  and  ability.  No  one 
thought  of  him  as  a  suitable  representative,  because 
it  has  become  a  habit  to  send  lawyers  to  tinker  our 
laws  for  us.  That  is  one  of  the  habits  which  farmers 
should  try  to  break  off. 

m 

A  NEW  nursery  rogue  has  turned  up  in  Iowa.  1  his 
one  is  selling  a  new  variety  of  apple— which  has 
neither  seed  nor  core!  This  agent  has  made  a  solemn 
agreement  not  to  sell  more  than  two  trees  to  any  one 
buyer — at  ?6  per  tree.  Is  it  possible  that  anyone  is 
foolish  enough  to  pay  ?6  on  the  strength  of  any  such 
story?  Apparently  so!  A  man  might  offer  to  sell  fine 
specimens  of  standard  varieties  at  15  cents  and  find 
few  buyers,  when  this  rogue  agent  would  reap  a  har¬ 
vest.  There  are  unhappily  men  in  this  world  foolish 
enough  to  raise  $12  for  these  two  trees  and  then  mean 
enough  to  take  this  money  from  what  the  wife  and 
children  ought  to  have!  Of  course  no  such  men  are 
to  be  found  among  the  subscribers  of  The  R.  N.-Y! 

* 

A  SWINDLE  reported  from  Ohio  is  worked  by  alleged 
agents  who  offer  to  illuminate  farms  with  electric 
light.  The  usual  agreeable  agent  calls  on  an  unsus¬ 
pecting  farmer,  displaying  as  sample  an  acetylene 
lamp,  which  he  calls  electric.  The  farmer  is  told  that 
he  can  have  his  whole  farm  illuminated  for  $2  a  light, 
a  dynamo  being  furnished  that  will  provide  power  for 
20  years.  The  farmer  signs  the  contract,  which  is 
sealed  up  and  left  in  his  charge  until  the  second  agent 
appears  to  carry  out  the  bargain.  When  the  contract 
is  opened  it  calls  for  14  lights  at  $64  apiece,  making  a 
bill  of  $896.  Of  course  the  second  agent  is  greatly  sur¬ 
prised  and  pained  to  learn  that  his  fellow-worker  has 
misrepresented  the  price,  but  as  the  contract  is  sign¬ 
ed  he  is  obliged  to  carry  it  out.  Finally  he  arranges  a 
compromise,  and  generously  consents  to  take  the 
farmer’s  note  for  $200  to  release  him  from  the  con¬ 
tract.  This  is,  of  course,  merely  an  old  foe  with  a 
new  face.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  character  of 


the  swindle  was  very  quickly  recognized,  and  we  un¬ 
derstand  that  some  farmers  who  were  taken  in  by  it 
at  first  refused  to  meet  the  notes  extorted  from  them. 
In  the  meantime  anyone  desiring  to  illuminate  a  farm 
would  do  well  to  get  lighting  estimates  from  reliable 
advertisers,  with  a  rigid  determination  to  abstain 
from  signing  contracts  with  strangers.  In  such  cases 
the  farmer  may  be  entertaining  angels  unawares,  but 
the  chances  are  against  it. 

On  a  large  steamboat  recently  we  saw  a  printed  cir¬ 
cular  detailing  the  duty  of  officers  and  crew  in  case  of 
fire.  Each  officer  was  assigned  to  a  certain  part  of  the 
boat,  and  his  duties  were  clearly  indicated.  Even  the 
barkeeper  was  mentioned  with  the  following  order: 
"Destroy  all  liquors  if  the  fire  is  .serious."  Clearly 
that  was  the  best  service  any  barkeeper  could  render 
— to  put  his  rum  out  of  the  reach  of  anyone  who 
might  add  the  curse  of  drunkenness  to  the  horrors  of 
fire  at  sea.  The  only  fault  we  find  with  that  order  is 
that  it  doesn’t  begin  the  destruction  early  enough.  We 
would  destroy  the  liquor  before  it  ever  came  on  board! 

• 

The  Grape  Belt  has  the  following  chunk  of  wisdom: 

Fanners  need  simply  to  do  their  own  thinking,  and 
when  a  union  or  combine  Is  absolutely  needed,  make  it 
without  any  outside  help.  In  the  end  it  will  come  to 
that  because  it  has  got  to. 

Farmers  have  always  done  most  of  their  own 
thinking  on  the  things  which  directly  affect  them — 
those  which  they  touch  with  their  own  hands.  They 
have  left  too  many  of  the  public  matters  which  in¬ 
directly  affect  them  to  politicians  and  party  men. 
Time  after  time  it  has  happened  that  good  men  whose 
interests  lie  in  uniting  their  forces  have  been  kept 
apart  by  politicians.  Slowly  but  surely  the  farmers 
are  learning  their  real  power.  Some  of  their  efforts 
to  “get  together”  end  in  failure,  and  their  enemies 
chuckle  and  sneer  at  it.  We  see  a  germ  of  hope  in 
every  such  honest  failure,  because  we  know  the 
patient,  enduring  character  of  the  American  farmer. 
His  growth  into  his  full  power  will  be  slow,  but  it  is 
surely  coming.  It  is  well  for  the  country  that  it  is 
slow,  for  the  farmer  is  the  only  real  conservative 
factor  left  in  American  society. 

• 

Now  we  learn  of  an  effort  to  form  a  ginseng  trust— 
that  is,  an  attempt  to  combine  all  the  growers  of 
plants  and  seeds  so  as  to  keep  up  the  price!  It  is  not 
likely  to  succeed,  still  the  fact  that  at  last  there  is 
enough  in  ginseng  culture  to  attract  the  trust  nurses 
is  worthy  of  comment.  We  well  remember  when  the 
dealers  and  scientific  men  alike  declared  that  ginseng 
could  not  be  grown  as  a  cultivated  crop.  We  were 
told  that  it  was  a  wild  plant  that  could  not  be  tamed. 
Our  old  friend  George  Stanton  knew  better.  He 
studied  the  habits  of  the  plant  and  succeeded  in  grow¬ 
ing  it.  To  him  more  than  anyone  else  is  due  the  pres¬ 
ent  ginseng  boom.  Mr.  Stanton  was  an  honest  man 
who  made  an  honest  success.  He  was  not  responsible 
for  the  army  of  fakirs  who  in  their  eager  fishing  for 
fools  brought  discredit  upon  a  legitimate  business. 
It  has  been  settled  that  ginseng  can  be  grown  as  a 
cultivated  crop,  yet  we  firmly  believe  that  the  average 
gardener  would  never  succeed  with  it.  When  we  con¬ 
sider  how  few  farmers  are  as  careful  as  the  average 
gardener  we  see  the  folly  of  advising  all  to  try  seeds 
or  plants?  As  to  the  future  demand  for  ginseng,  we 
expect  to  see  it  decline.  Chemists  tell  us  that  the  root 
contains  no  such  medicinal  value  as  its  price  would 
indicate.  Its  use  by  the  Chinese  is  based  upon  a 
superstition,  and  we  believe  that  this  will  gradually 
be  overcome. 

m 

Stranoers  who  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Fruit  Growers’  As.sociation  are  astonished  at 
some  of  the  social  features.  The  Worcester  County 
Hortlcultun,!  Society  owns  a  substantial  building  and 
gives  a  series  of  entertainments  to  the  people.  This 
year  when  the  fruit  growers  met,  instead  of  holding 
an  evening  session  the  two  societies  united  and  gave 
a  banquet  and  dance.  Over  400  people  attended  the 
banquet.  Many  of  them  were  city  people  who,  in  this 
way,  met  the  farmers  and  fruit  growers.  The  mayor 
of  the  city  spoke  and  leading  men  from  city  and  farm 
followed  him.  After  listening  to  the  speaking  the 
meeting  adjourned  to  the  ball  room  where,  the  vener¬ 
able  president,  Mr.  Hadwen,  led  the  grand  march.  It 
was  certainly  a  remarkable  gathering.  We  doubt 
whether  any  city  in  the  country  can  duplicate  it.  As 
a  rule  when  farmers  meet  in  a  large  city  they  are 
fairly  swallowed  up.  No  one  seems  to  know  or  care 
where  or  when  they  meet.  Not  so  in  Worcester, 
Mass.  The  fruit  growers’  meetings  arc  the  events  of 
the  year,  and  the  most  prominent  men  in  town  are 
very  glad  to  attend.  Why  is  this?  These  farmers 
have  given  character  and  dignity  to  their  profession. 
Not  only  that,  but  Mr.  Hadwen  and  his  associates 
are  what  we  call  “workers”  who  have  taken  an  active 


interest  in  i.he  beautifying  of  the  city  and  the  farm 
alike.  The  mayor  referred  to  this  in  his  speech,  and 
told  how  through  the  example  and  influence  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  the  farm  dooryards  on  the  roads 
leading  to  Worcester  have  bloomed  forth  with  flowers. 

« 

The  farm  labor  problem  is  becoming  a  nightmare 
on  many  eastern  farms.  In  some  parts  of  New  York 
State  farmers  are  well-night  discouraged,  as  it  seems 
impossible  to  secure  competent  help.  This  is  even 
changing  the  character  of  farming.  In  some  cases 
cows  are  being  sold  because  farmers  cannot  obtain 
good  milkers.  We  know  of  one  farmer  who  has  seed¬ 
ed  most  of  his  farm  and  will  buy  sheep  and  young 
cattle  to  eat  the  grass.  We  think  this  difficulty  in 
obtaining  help  is  partly  responsible  for  the  eagerness 
with  which  some  men  are  willing  to  try  any  plan  for 
raising  a  crop  without  much  hired  labor.  The  mulch 
method  of  growing  fruit  appeals  to  the.se  men  who 
may  have  good  fruit  land  and  yet  cannot  possibly 
give  the  “thorough”  cultivation  which  the  experts  de¬ 
mand.  Any  plan  which  increases  the  power  of  one 
man  to  produce  a  crop  “in  partnership  with  Nature” 
appeals  to  the  farmer  at  the  mercy  of  a  hired  man. 

• 

The  Agricultural  Experimenters’  l>eague  of  New 
York  has  been  organized  with  headquarters  at  the 
Agricultural  College.  Here  is  the  object  plainly 
stated : 

M'he  object  of  this  league  shall  be:  For  the  promotion 
of  cooperalive  experiments  in  the  vmidons  departments 
of  farm  husbandry;  for  the  promotion  of  intercourse 
among  those  studying  farm  problems:  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  agricultural  education;  for  the  collection  and 
dissemination  of  data  relating  to  country  life;  and  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  legislation  favorable  to  the 
promotion  of  these  objects. 

That  is  just  what  we  need  in  New  York.  The  single 
experiment  may  prove  only  a  suggestion.^  When  it  is 
repeated  on  hundreds  of  farms  facts  of  great  value 
may  be  obtained.  Any  farmer  in  the  State  may  be¬ 
come  an  associate  member  of  this  I^eague.  There 
ought  to  be  50,000  members  this  year.  Prof.  I.  P. 
Roberts  is  honorary  president  with  James  E.  Rice,  ac¬ 
tive  president.  The  secretary  is  Prof.  John  Craig, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

• 

What  happens  to  a  man  on  a  rural  delivery  route 
when,  he  refuses  to  buy  one  of  the  metal  boxes  “en¬ 
dorsed”  by  the  Post  Office  Department?  In  most  cases 
we  think  farmers  have  bought  the  boxes  (more  or  less 
willingly)  when  notified  by  the  Department  that  the 
old  boxes  were  condemned.  In  some  cases  people  have 
taken  the  jiosition  that  their  homemade  boxes  were 
good  enough,  and  that  it  was  an  unnecessary  expense 
to  buy  the  metal  ones.  We  have  asked  the  Depart¬ 
ment  what  would  happen  in  case  a  patron  failed  to 
put  up  the  new  box  after  having  been  notified  to  do 
so.  The  answer,  which  we  regard  as  very  diplomatic, 
is  as  follows: 

Tbe  Government  docs  not  intend  to  compel  any  person 
to  purchase  a  mail  box,  but  the  Post  Ofllce  Department 
has  the  right  to  refuse  to  deliver  mail  to  a  box  which 
docs  not  conform  to  the  requirements  as  set  forth  in 
the  Postmaster-General’s  order. 

This  order  describes  the  box  which  is  to  be  used 
and  tells  where  it  must  be  placed.  Such  boxes  are 
under  the  protection  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  while  others  are,  not.  The  order  seems  clear, 
but  we  doubt  whether  the  Department  would  be  sus¬ 
tained  in  a  refusal  to  deliver  the  mail  if  the  patron 
were  w'illing  to  risk  the  wooden  box.  If  this  has  ever 
been  brought  to  an  issue  we  would  like  to  know  the 
facts. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

Will  hard  w'ork  always  cure  hard  luck? 

When  the  mercury  goes  to  20  degrees  pul  mats  or  straw 
on  the  hotbed! 

We  should  use  a  snail’s  pace  in  beginning  that  diet  of 
snails,  mentioned  on  page  227. 

Yes,  people  who  must  foot  the  bill  often  feel  that  their 
expenses  run  away  with  them. 

In  New  York,  no  one  Is  allowed  to  prune  shade  trees 
without  a  permit  from  the  Park  Department. 

'J'HE  death  of  Nicholas  Olimer  removes  a  notalilc  figure 
in  Ohio  horticulture,  and  the  loss  will  be  keenly  felt. 

‘‘liiTTLK  p'^ach”  is  a  disease  well  known  to  retail  buyers 
of  fruit  in  this  city.  It  attacks  the  bottom  of  the  package. 

A  TRUST  is  being  formed  in  dynamite  and  other  explo- 
.sives.  The  ’’trust-busters”  in  Congress  will  probably 
avoid  jarring  it. 

Investigators  at  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station  state 
that  American  Cheddar  cheese  was  found  to  contain 
lelramethylrnedia'mine  and  paranuclein.  This  fully  ex¬ 
plains  the  ferocious  character  of  the  domesticated  Welsh 
rabbit. 

The  use  of  concrete  for  building  purposes  is  becoming 
very  common  in  parts  of  the  West  where  timber  is  scarce 
and  high.  It  is  put  to  all  sorts  of  uses.  Farmers  even  in 
well- wooded  sections  may  learn  much  from  the  exf 
ence  of  these  western  men. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOM15STIC.— Three  passenger  trains  of  the  Rock  Island 
system,  which  arrived  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  March  5,  were 
tied  up  in  the  snow  nearly  100  hours  on  the  plains  30  miles 
from  Santa  Rosa,  N.  Mex.,  and  500  persons  on  bpard  suf¬ 
fered  intensely  for  food  for  24  hours  before  the  snow 
plows  and  relief  train  arrived.  The  locomotives  were  Im¬ 
bedded  in  drifts  15  feet  deep.  The  fires  of  one  locomotive 
were  extinguished  and  the  cars  of  that  train  were  with¬ 
out  heat  or  light.  The  passengers  of  the  others  were  not 
subjected  to  that  discomfort,  but  the  food  supply  of  all 
became  short  a  day  before  the  snowbound  people  were 
rescued.  .  .  .  March  8  there  was  an  increase  in  the  dis¬ 
order  at  Waterbury,  Conn.,  resulting  from  the  street-car 
strike.  One  policeman  was  killed,  one  non-union  man  shot 
and  beaten  and  another  severely  injured.  Citizens  arc 
organizing  an  anti-boycott  movement  against  strikers. 

.  .  Six  persons  wore  burned  to  death  and  one  was 
fatally  injured  as  the  result  of  a  fire  March  8  in  a  small 
hotel  at  Leiter,  a  mining  town  near  Elkins,  W.  Va.  Sev¬ 
eral  persons  escaped  with  minor  Injuries  by  Jumping  from 
a  second  story  window.  .  .  .  Fourteen  people  were  kill¬ 
ed  and  45  injured  by  an  explosion  of  oil  near  Clean,  N.  Y., 
March  9.  A  freight  train  on  the  Erie,  made  up  principal¬ 
ly  of  tank  cars  filled  with  oil,  broke  in  two  north  of  the 
city.  The  two  sections  of  the  train  came  together  with 
a  crash  and  one  of  the  oil  tanks  was  demolished.  Fire 
broke  out  almost  instantly  and  the  sky  was  lighted  up 
for  miles.  A  large  number  of  people  left  Clean  for  the 
scene  of  the  fire.  While  they  were  lined  up  along  the 
tracks  a  terrific  explosion  occurred.  The  flames  com¬ 
municated  quickly  with  the  other  tank  cars  and  a  second 
and  third  explosion  followed  in  rapid  succession.  Sheets 
of  flames  shot  out  in  all  directions.  Scores  of  persons 
were  caught  within  the  zone  of  the  Are  and  enveloped  in 
flames.  Men  and  boys  ran  screaming  down  the  tracks 
with  their  clothing  a  mass  of  flames.  Cthers  fell  where 
they  stood,  overcome  by  the  awful  heat.  .  .  .  The 
steamer  Karamania,  from  Naples,  which  reached  New 
York  March  10,  reported  six  deaths  during  the  passage, 
supposed  to  be  due  to  noxious  gases,  but  the  health  au¬ 
thorities  suspected  Asiatic  cholera,  and  quarantined  the 
vessel.  .  .  .  March  11  the  flood  situation  was  serious 
throughout  the  Mississippi,  Ohio  and  Missouri  valleys; 
in  many  sections  the  water  was  higher  than  it  has  been 
since  1884.  The  flood  is  likely  to  be  of  long  duration,  as 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  snow  to  melt.  .  .  .  Fire  broke 
out  March  10  on  Victoria  dock,  on  the  east  side  of  the 


Willamette  River  and  north  of  the  railroad  bridge,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  and  burned  fiercely  for  two  hours,  destroying 
property  of  an  estimated  value  of  $600,000. 

ADMINISTRATION.— The  War  Department  has  sent 
notice  to  Governors  of  States  that  it  is  prepared  to  sup¬ 
ply  them  upon  demand  and  according  to  their  legal  al¬ 
lowances,  with  “riot  cartridges.”  This  is  new  ammuni¬ 
tion  prepared  by  the  experts  of  the  Ordnance  Bureau,  to 
enable  oflicers  of  the  law  and  soldiers  to  repel  rioters  with 
the  least  possible  loss  of  life  to  the  “innocent  spectator.” 
The  shell  is  like  that  used  in  the  army  rifle,  but,  instead 
of  the  long  nickel-plated  and  steel-clad  bullet,  two  balls 
are  placed  in  the  mouth.  The  design  was  apparently  to 
secure  something  of  greater  range  than  buckshot,  yet 
not  dangerous  to  persons  at  a  distance.  The  cartridges 
have  sufticient  accuracy  for  effective  use  at  200  yards.  . 

.  .  .  Representative  Livingston,  of  Georgia,  the  senior 
Democratic  member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations.  is  preparing  a  review  of  the  appropriations 
made  by  the  P'ifty-seventh  Congress  and  a  statement  in 
which  he  will  contend  that  the  total  amount  of  money 
directly  appropriated  and  authorized  to  be  expended  by 
t^je  present  Congp'ess  foots  up  two  billions  of  dollars.  He 
includes  in  his  total  the  authorized  cost  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  public  buildings  authorized,  and  all  other  au¬ 
thority  to  contract  for  expenditures,  in  some  cases  cov¬ 
ering  several  years.  .  .  .  The  President  ordered  an  ex¬ 
tra  session  of  the  Senate,  which  convened  March  5.  Much 
opposition  to  the  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty  has  developed. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Prof.  John  Hamilton  has  re¬ 
signed  as  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  and  Hon.  N.  B.  Critchfleld  has  been 
appointed  Secretary  in  his  place. 

Nicholas  Ohmer,  the  veteran  Ohio  horticulturist,  died 
at  his  home  near  Dayton,  on  Friday,  February  27,  aged  80 
years.  He  was  born  in  France,  coming  to  this  countrj' 
when  quite  young  with  his  parents.  He,  in  partnership 
with  his  father,  conducted  a  confectionery  business,  lat¬ 
terly  turning  his  attention  to  horticultural  pursuits,  es¬ 
pecially  the  cultivation  of  small  fruits,  particularly  straw¬ 
berries.  He  was  the  originator  of  the  barrel  system  of 
growing  the  latter  fruit.  He  was  president  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  County  Horticultural  Society,  president  of  the 
Montgomery  County  Farmers’  Club,  and  vice-president 
of  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society.  Mr.  Ohmer  was 
also  active  in  conducting  county  and  State  fairs,  having 
been  connected  with  such  enterprises,  exclusively  to  pro¬ 
mote  Interest  in  the  various  lines  of  agriculture  and  horti¬ 
culture,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  A  widow 
and  eight  children  survive  him. 


Apiil  16  there  will  be  iicld  at  the  Oliio  State  University 
at  Columbus  a  sheep  shearing  festival.  There  will  be 
some  she.aring  contests,  and  exhibitions  of  shearing  done 
with  tjommon  hand  shears,  and  the  shearing  machine. 
This  festival  has  received  the  official  approval  of  the  Ohio 
State  Wool  Grov/ers’  Association.  It  will  take  place,  even 
though  the  weather  is  unpleasant,  as  accommodations 
will  be  provided  under  shelter. 

Secretary  Wilson  promulgated  March  9  an  order  putting 
a  quarantine  on  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  on  account 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease.  This  order  prohibits  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  cattle,  sheep  or  other  ruminants  or  swine  from 
or  across  New  Hampshire  into  other  States  or  foreign 
countiles.  It  also  prohibits  the  shipment  from  that  State 
of  hides,  skins,  hair,  wool,  horns  or  hoofs  of  ruminants 
or  swine.  This  order  is  issued  because  of  a  report  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Animar 
industry  at  Boston  stating  that  a  number  of  animals  had 
been  shipped  from  New  Hampshire  to  Massachusetts 
whicli  were  found  affected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Thk  Geo.  Ertel  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill.,  shipped  1,500  incubators 
in  a  single  day,  thus  breaking  the  record  of  any  previous 
day  by  300  machines.  This  speaks  well  for  the  popularity 
and  growing  demand  for  Victor  incubators. 

Thk  Improved  Wasson  swing  stanchion  has  many  points 
in  its  favor;  the  cow  has  the  greatest  freedom  possible 
and  it  prevents  any  possibility  of  a  strain  in  getting  up 
or  lying  down.  The  manufacturers  show  their  own  faith 
in  it  by  allowing  30  days’  trial.  Write  for  particulars  to 
S.  C.  Swift.  Sec’y,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 

PkKUAi’s  no  one  article  of  wearing  apparel  causes  so 
much  misery  as  shoes,  and  this  is  why  a  real  easy  com¬ 
fortable  shoe  seems  such  a  luxury.  Such  is  the  “Crumbs 
of  Comfort”  slice  sold  by  B.  B.  Chase,  Port  Jervis,  N. 
Y.  No  more  trouble  with  corns  or  tender  feet  if  you  wear 
these  shoes.  They  are  inexpensive  and  made  for  both 
sexes.  Send  for  circular  and  testimonial. 


Among  the  incubators  of  the  first  rank  that  have  stood 
the  test  of  progressive  poultrymen  is  the  Pineland,  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Pineland  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co., 
Jamesburg,  N.  J.  The  1903  catalogue  is  concise  and  to  • 

the  point,  and  gives  all  the  information  you  need  to  know 
about  incubators  and  brooders.  This  company  also  makes 
the  famous  Fidelity  Food  for  poultry  and  young  chicks. 

Address  as  above. 


Send  for  latest  pamphlets  (1901),  entitled 

Strawberries,  Strawberry  Plants,  Small  Fruits,  Asparagus,  Cabbages,  Potatoes 

and  General  Truck  Crops  for  Market. 

Tlie  thinnest,  lightest  poor  soils  brought  up  into  good  condition  with  large  profits  from  the  start.  Experience  in  some  cases 
of  25  years  and  over.  Some  Extracts  from  “Fertilizer  Farming  Up  to  Date,”  “Rural  New-Yorker,”  etc., 

l)y  II.  W.  Col  ling  wood.  Editor  of  “The  Rural  New-Yorker”. 

'I’wo  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  growers  of  asparagus,  potatoes,  cabbages,  over  100  acres  each,  also  of  strawberries,  one 
over  lOO  acres,  another  over  200  acres,  1902,  also  orange  groves,  over  300  acres.  Growers  of  truck  of  all  kinds,  cauliflowers, 
cucumbers,  beans,  green,  egg  plants,  as  specialties,  have  used  the  Mapes  Manures  almost  exclusively  for  some  twenty  years,  and  their 
purchase  for  this  year  larger  than  ever  before. 

Send  for  latest  pamphlet,  1903,  entitled 

Fertilizer  Farming  Up  to  Date. 

(CHEMICALS  AND  CLOVER,  Third  Series) 

The  Poorest,  Light,  Sandy  Soils  Brought  Up  to  High  Fertility  with  PROFIT  FROM  THE  START. 

A  review  of  practical  experience  covering  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  on  varied  soils  (from  almost  pure  sand  to  medium  heavy  loam) 
without  stable  manure  (only  the  Mapes  Complete  Manures  used),  with  profit  from  the  start,  and  the  lands  found  to  be  steadily  improving 
in  fertility  and  yielding  increased  profits.  These  farmers  and  special  crop  growers  are  among  the  most  successful  in  the  country. 

“  FERTILIZER  FARMING,”  bv  H.  W.  Collingwood,  editor  of  the  “  Rural  New  Yorker.”  An  account  of  visits  to  farms  of  successful 
truckers,  growers  of  cabbages,  cauliflower,  potatoes,  etc.,  on  Long  Island.  This  pamphlet  has  received  the  highest  praise  of  the  leading 
agricultural  journals.  It  is  thoroughly  practical. 

Dr.  F.  M.  Hkxamer,  editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  wrote  of  “  Fertilizer  Farming”  in  1892  :  “The  reading  of  this  little  book 
is  as  fascinating  as  a  first-class  novel,  and  yet  there  is  not  a  particle  of  fiction  or  theorizing  about  it.  It  is  simply  a  clear  statement  of 
solid  facts.  Anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  visit  the  farming  districts  of  Long  Island,  and  will  stop  at  the  most  thrifty  looking 
farms,  will  find  hundreds  of  farmers  who  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  they  owe  their  good  crops  and  success  mainly  to  the  use  of  Mapes 
fertilizers,  and  that  they  would  never  think  of  attempting  to  farm  without  them.” 


Increase  Yield  from  only  400  lbs.  per 
acre  Potato  Fertilizer. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Van  Eaton,  Xenia,  Ohio,  reports — “Season  1902  used 
the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  on  four  acres  of  potatoes,  planting  three 
varieties.”  Yield  in  bushels  computed  per  acre  : 

Variety  No.  1. 

-  199..50 

-  106.30 


Mape.s  Potato,  400  lbs. 
No  Fertilizer . 


Variety  No.  2. 
318.10 
142.05 


Variety  No.  .'5. 
16.5.00 
1)7.50 


Increase  in  bushels .  9.5.30  76.00  97.50 

This  gives  a  total  increase  (on  three  acres)  of  266)4  bushels,  or 
ail  average  of  88)4  bushels  per  acre.  Mv  total  planting  was  four 
acres  and  say  increased  yield  was  easily  upward  350  bushels.  Cost 
of  fertilizer  with  freight,  $24  50.  Potatoes  at  digging  season  were 
Avorth  40c.  now  60c.  Have  sold  but  few  so  that  Avith  no  future 
losses  I  estimate  a  large  profit. 

Apple  Orchards. 

A  grower  writes  :  “We  have  600  trees  on  the  farm  in  Noav 
Baltimore,  N.  Y.  But  three  tons  of  the  ‘Mapes  Complete  Manure, 
10  per  cent.  Potash,’  Avere  used  on  only  about  one-half  of  the  trees. 
I  he  1,600  barrels  of  apples  we  })icked  were  nearly  all  from  the 
trees  that  we  fertilized  ;  the  other  trees  had  only  a  few  apples  on 
them.  We  spread  the  fertilizer  in  a  circle  of  about  20  feet,  using  20 
pounds  per  tree.” 


POTATO  YIELDS,  SEASON  1902. 

See  pamphlets  for  further  details. 

18  acres  Potatoes  yield  2,200  barrels,  equal  to  305  bushels  per 
acre.  2)4  acres  Potatoes  yield  925  barrels,  equal  to  411  bushels  per 
acre.  Several  crops  350  to  over  400  bushels  per  acre  on  single  acres, 
usually  one  ton  Mapes  Potato  per  acre  (wheat,  Timothy,  clover  and 
corn  follow,  making  a  rotation  of  some  five  years).  The  fertilizer 
is  used  mainly  on  the  “money”  crop,  potatoes. 

The  grower  of  the  18  acre  piece  of  potatoes,  yield  305  bushels 
per  acre,  used  of  the  Mapes  Manures  the  past  season,  1902  : 

Mapes  Potato  Manure . 200  tons. 

Mapes  Cabbage  Manure . loo  tons. 

Mapes  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure  for  strawberries . '.  55  tons. 

•Mapes  Vegetable  Manure  for  string  beans .  25  ton.s. 

Another  grower  used  the  past  season  : 

For  asparagus  (165  aere.s) . 250  tons. 

For  potatoes .  87  tons. 

Foreabbage .  17  tons. 


Shipped,  1901,  of  cabbage,  from  seven  acres,  over  3,500  barrels 
with  1,000  barrels  left  uncut. 

ALL  PAMPULF/rS  MAILED  FREE  BY 


THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  GO.,  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  ] 


From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  TWO  MYSTERIES. 

We  know  not  what  It  is,  dear,  this  sleep 
BO  deep  and  still, 

The  folded  hands,  the  awful  calm,  the 
cheek  so  pale  and  chill; 

The  lids  that  will  not  lift  again,  though 
one  may  call  and  call. 

The  strange  white  solitude  of  peace  that 
settles  over  all. 

We  know  not  what  it  means,  dear,  this 
desolate  heart-pain, 

This  dread  to  take  our  daily  way  and  walk 
in  It  again; 

We  know  not  to  what  other  sphere  the 
loved  who  leave  us  go. 

Nor  why  we’re  left  to  wonder  still,  nor 
why  we  do  not  know. 

But  this  we  know,  our  loved  and  dead,  if 
they  should  come  this  day— 

Should  come  and  ask  us  "What  is  life?” 

not  one  of  us  could  say; 

Life  is  a  mystery  as  deep  as  ever  death 
can  be. 

Yet  oh,  how  sweet  It  is  to  us,  this  life  we 
live  and  see. 

'Phen  might  they  say— these  vanished  ones 
—and  blessed  is  the  thought! 

"So  death  Is  sweet  to  us,  beloved!  though 
we  may  tell  ye  naught; 

We  may  not  tell  It  to  the  quick— this  mys¬ 
tery  of  death— 

Ye  may  not  tell  us,  if  ye  would,  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  breath.” 

The  child  who  enters  life  comes  not  with 
knowledge  or  Intent, 

So  those  who  enter  death  must  go  as  little 
children  sent; 

Nothing  is  known.  Yet  I  believe  that  God 
is  overhead. 

And  as  life  is  to  the  living,  so  death  is  to 
the  dead. 

—Mary  Mapes  Dodge. 

A  TIN  spice  or  pepper  box  with  a  per¬ 
forated  lid  is  a  handy  receptacle  for  pul¬ 
verized  bath  brick,  to  be  kept  near  the 
sink.  It  is  useful  to  remove  stains,  as 
well  as  for  polishing. 

* 

Masiieo  potatoes  with  baked  eggs 
make  a  nice  dish  for  luncheon  or  sup¬ 
per.  The  potatoes  should  be  well  sea¬ 
soned,  and  beaten  smooth  with  hot 
cream  or  milk  and  butter,  so  they  will 
be  very  light.  Put  in  a  buttered  baking 
dish,  and  then  with  a  small  croquette 
mold  (or  if  this  is  lacking,  with  a  clean 
egg)  make  deep  little  hollows  in  the 
potatoes.  Drop  an  uncooked  egg  care¬ 
fully  into  each  of  these  hollows,  dust 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and  dot  the  top 
with  bits  of  butter;  set  in  the  oven  until 
the  eggs  are  cooked,  and  serve  at  once. 

» 

A  WRITER  in  the  Delineator  tells  about 
the  possibilities  of  the  sunbonnet  busi¬ 
ness.  The  woman  who  did  the  work 
had  a  knack  of  giving  the  most  ordinary 
gingham  sunbonnet  a  jaunty  and  capti¬ 
vating  air.  and  after  she  had  made  a  few 
for  herself  and  the  members  of  her  im¬ 
mediate  family,  her  friends  began  to  ask 
her  to  make  sunbonnets  for  them.  This 
she  did,  just  because  they  wanted  her  to 
do  so,  not  at  all  with  the  idea  of  making 
money  out  of  it.  But  while  spending  the 
Summer  at  one  of  the  popular  inland 
lakes  she  conceived  the  idea  of  putting 
her  “talent”  to  practical  use.  and  there¬ 
fore  .announced  her  intention  of  going 
into  the  sunbonnet  business.  And  it 
soon  became  a  business  indeed.  Plain 
and  unpretentious  sunbonnets  were  or¬ 
dered  for  use  in  the  garden  and  about 
the  morning  outdoor  tasks,  for  fruit, 
flower  and  vegetable  gardens  abound  at 
this  particular  lake,  while  dainty  and  be¬ 
witching  bonnets  were  made  from  goods 
of  delicate  texture  and  colors  for  pic¬ 
nicking,  boating  and  similar  outdoor 
recreations.  Then  the  children,  too, 
wanted  sunbonnets,  and  these  were  the 
prettiest  of  all,  especially  when  a  chubby 
face  was  framed  by  one.  Different  pat¬ 
terns  as  well  as  different  materials  were 
used,  and  the  Summer  days  were  well 
filled  with  work.  By  purchasing  ma¬ 
terial  In  larger  quantities  she  could  buy 


to  better  advantage,  and  the  cutting 
could  be  more  economically  done;  she 
could  work  more  rapidly  by  doing  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  a  number  of  bonnets,  then 
certain  other  parts,  instead  of  finishing 
off  one  at  a  time,  so  that  there  was  a 
good  margin  of  profit  combined  with  a 
light,  agreeable  form  of  employment. 

« 

Uni,ess  young  people  have  a  natural 
love  for  science,  they  often  show  a  dis¬ 
taste  for  books  bearing  upon  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  world  about  them.  Indeed, 
even  where  there  is  such  a  taste,  their 
youthful  minds  are  often  encouraged  in 
the  opposite  direction  by  the  uninterest¬ 
ing  tone  of  the  books  suggested  to  them. 
It  is  pleasing  to  find,  however,  that  there 
are  books  devoted  to  such  subjects  that 
appeal  directly  to  inquiring  boys  and 
girls,  and  one  of  the  best  of  these  is 
“Real  Things  of  Nature,”  by  E.  S. 
Holden,  recently  published  by  the  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  New  York.  It  deals 
with  astronomy,  physical  geography, 
geology,  botany,  zoology  and  ethnology, 
but  in  such  an  interesting  way  that  the 
young  reader  will  feel  that  he  is  learning 
new  and  delightful  things  about  the 
earth  and  the  fullness  thereof,  instead  of 
bruising  his  youthful  mind  against  a 
wall  of  hard  words.  The  section  devoted 
to  structural  botany  will  prepare  the 
reader  for  a  more  ambitious  study,  and 
give  a  new  interest  to  country  walks. 
The  strange  monsters  of  by-gone  geolog¬ 
ical  periods,  the  denizens  of  forest  and 
jungle,  and  the  wonders  of  the  planets 
about  us  are  all  described  in  a  way  that 
awakens  a  desire  for  further  knowledge. 
Either  for  the  school  or  home  library 
this  book  may  be  sincerely  recommend¬ 
ed.  It  is  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  freely 
illustrated,  and  costs  65  cents. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  Hungarian  sleeve  shown  in  waist 
No.  4339  is  a  very  popular  model,  espe¬ 
cially  in  silk,  wool,  and  crepe  de  chine. 
Such  a  waist  would  be  desirable  either 
with  separate  skirts  or  in  an  entire  cos¬ 
tume.  The  waist  is  made  over  a  smooth¬ 
ly-fitted  lining  that  closes  at  the  center 
front  and  consists  of  fronts  and  back. 
The  back  is  tucked  to  form  a  V.  The 
fronts  also  are  tucked  and  are  closed 
invisibly  beneath  the  innermost  tuck  at 
the  left  side.  The  sleeves  are  made  over 
fitted  linings  and  consist  of  the  tucked 


4339  Blouso  Waist,  32  to  40  bust. 

upper  portion,  full  puffs  and  the  pointed 
cuffs.  The  stock  is  finished  separately 
and  closes  at  the  center  back.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  required  for  the  me¬ 
dium  size  is  six  yards  21  inches  wide,  414 
yards  27  inches  wide  or  214  yards  44 
inches  wide.  The  pattern  No.  4339  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40- 
inch  bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 

The  box-pleated  walking  skirt  shown 
is  cut  in  nine  gores  and  a  box  pleat  is 
laid  at  tfie  front  edge  of  each,  an  addi¬ 


tional  pleat  being  applied  over  the  cen¬ 
ter  back;  an  arrangement  which  means 
freedom  from  all  danger  of  sagging,  as 
the  pleats  are  laid  more  nearly  straight 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  The 
upper  edge  can  be  finished  with  a  belt 
or  cut  in  dip  outline  and  underfaced  or 
bound.  The  closing  is  made  invisibly 
either  at  the  center  back  or  left  front 
beneath  the  pleat.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  the  medium  size  is 


4337  Nine  Gored  Box  Plaited  Skirt, 
22  to  30  waist. 


nine  yards  27  inches  wide,  514  yards  44 
inches  wide,  or  414  yards  52  inches  wide 
when  material  has  figures  or  nap;  714 
yards  27  inches  wide,  or  414  yards  44  or 
52  inches  wide  when  material  has  neither 
figure  nor  nap.  The  pattern  No.  4337  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30- 
inch  waist  measure;  price  10  cents. 


Rural  Recipes. 

Buttermilk  Muflflns. — To  one  pint  of 
rich  buttermilk  add  half  a  pint  of  water; 
stir  into  it  enough  sifted  Hour  to  make 
a  thin  batter.  Dissolve  half  of  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  soda  in  a  little  warm  water; 
stir  it  well  into  the  batter  with  a  good 
pinch  of  salt;  beat  well.  Fold  in  lightly 
an  egg,  the  yolk  and  white  beaten  sep¬ 
arately.  Bake  in  muffin  rings,  half  full 
of  the  batter,  having  greased  them  well. 

Coddled  Apples. — Put  in  saucepan  one 
cupful  sugar  and  VA  cupful  water;  bring 
to  boil;  then  drop  in  six  or  seven  tart 
apples  peeled  and  cored;  put  cover  on 
and  allow  apples  to  cook  slowly  until 
tender,  turning  once,  care  being  taken 
that  they  are  cooked  until  just  tender 
and  not  allowed  to  fall  to  pieces.  When 
the  apples  are  done  take  out,  put  in 
bowl,  allow  the  syrup  to  cook  quickly  for 
one  minute  longer,  then  pour  over 
apples.  Serve  cold. 

Soft  Gingerbread. — One  egg,  one-half 
cupful  brown  sugar,  one-half  cupful  sour 
milk,  one-half  cupful  warmed  molasses, 
one  tablespoonful  shortening,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  ground  ginger,  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  mixed  spices,  one  teaspoonful  (scant) 
soda,  1^/4  cupful  sifted  fiour.  Beat  eggs 
and  sugar  together,  add  milk  with  half 
the  soda  dissolved  in  it;  put  other  half¬ 
teaspoonful  soda  in  warmed  molasses, 
add  it,  then  fiour,  then  spices  and  lastly 
melted  shortening.  Bake  in  a  greased 
shallow  pan  in  a  quick  oven. 


When  lamp 
chimneys  don’t 
break  my  name 
is  on  them. 

Macbeth. 


If  you’ll  send  your  address,  I’ll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  "you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


“AlUKiNSfAlLINADRYTIME: 
Ttlt5l(iN0fffiflStlNEVfRfAIlS 
INAWtTTlML 

Remember  this  whenyoubuy  Wet 
Weexthcr  Clothing  and  look  for  the 
name  TOWER  on  the  buttons. 

This  sign  and  this  name  have  stood 
for  the  5E:5T  during  sixty-seven 
years  of  increasing  sales, 
if  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you  write  for 
free  catalogue  of  black  or  yellow  water¬ 
proof  oiled  coats,  slickers,  suits,  hats,  and 
horse  goods  for  all  kinds  of  wet  work. 
A.  J.  TOWER  CO..  THE  ^oWER;y 

BOSTON,  MASS..  U.S. A.  *SIGN  g 

TOWER  CANADIAN  CO.. 

TORONTO.  CAN.  Iumit*d. 
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SALESMEN  AND 

AGENTS  WANTD. 

BIC  WAGES— Oor  Famous  Pur¬ 
itan  Water  8tllU  *  wonderfb!  inren* 
tiou — beats  Filters.  72,000  alroadj  sold* 
Demand  enormous.  Kverjbodj  bujt. 
Over  tbe  kitchen  stove  it  furDiibes 
plenty  of  distilled,  aerated,  delicious. 
Pure  Winter.  Only  method — saves 
Uvea  aad  Dr.  bills;  prevents  typhoid, 
malaria  fevers,  cures  disease.  Write 
for  Booklet^  New  Plan*  Terma* 
Ktc.  FREE.  Address, 

IB  Harrison  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O 


AM.  ARBOR  VITAE 

3-4  TO  1  FOOT  HIGH 
OR  12S.  1  TO  2  FOOT 

For  Two  Dollam  we  will  ship  either  of  the 
above  lots  prepaid  to  any  kxproM  offlre 
In  the  U.  8.  Order  as  many  lots  as  you 
wHfit.  tlAch  custnroer  will  be  sent  PKI2K  s 
iiitle  flliistrated  Pamphlet  of  Planting 
Instrtictlons.  Just  as  we  do  It  so  aucccufull; 
in  otir  owo  niirAery.  SucceM  la  cerlaJo  Tbe 
Am  Arbor  Vitae  it  iiodeniably  the  beat  sih 
around  Evergreen  for  Hedgea,  Windbreska.  and 
Screen*.  May  be  aheared  to  aulL  ORDER 
RIGHT  ROW.  while  ibe  hiiddIt  la  large.  Aak 
for  tree  I  EVERGREEN  NllRSEUY  CO. 
catalog.  I  Sturgeon  Bay.  Wisconsin. 


CACTUS  DAHLIAS 

300  yarietles.  Hardy  Phlox,  100  yarietles.  Hardy 
Pompou  Chrysanthemums,  M  yarietles. 

Send  for  Catalogues. 

NORTH  SHOKK  FEKNKKIES,  Beverly, Mass. 


DAHLIAS 


/JO  Hinds  (my  selection)  IBI. 
Purchaser’s  selection  $1  dz.  &  up. 
500  kinds,  latest  and  best  Cat. 
free.  H.F  BUBT,  Taunton, Mass 


GLADIOLI 

Our  Motto :  Quality  First.  We  have, 
however,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  supply 
all  demands.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

ARVHUR  CO>VEIE, 

“Meadowvale  j^arm.”  Berlin,  N.  V. 

United  States  Grower  and  Representative 
of  GROFF’S  HYBRIDS, 


I 

I 


“To  Err  is  Human ” — 
Not  to  Err — El^in. 

The  man  who  is  always 
right  on  time  is  the  man 
who  carries  the 

ELGIN  WATCH 

Every  Elgin  Watch  is  fully  guaranteed.  All  jewelers  have  Elgin  Watches. 
‘'Timemakers  and  Timekeepers,”  an  illustrated  history  of  the  watch,  sent 
free  upon  request  to 

Elgin  National  Waton  Co.,  Elgin,  ill. 
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Garden  Notes  from  Canada. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  woman  asking  a 
friend  why  the  Bible  had  so  much  to  say 
about  David,  as  he  was  not  a  good  man. 
Her  friend  replied  that  he  was  not 
spoken  of  as  an  example,  but  to  warn 
us  off  the  rocks.  So  although  my  suc¬ 
cess  has  the  past  year  been  a  dismal 
row  of  zeroes  without  the  digit  before 
them,  still  it  may  be  that  the  story  of 
niy  failures  rather  than  my  success  (had 
I  been  successful)  may  be  of  the  most 
use  to  the  home  girls. 

As  soon  as  the  seeds  arrived  (in  Feb¬ 
ruary)  we  sowed  a  lot  of  them  in  the 
liouse  in  boxes,  and  planned  of  the  big 
things  we  intended  to  do,  but  shortly 
after  they  had  come  up  nicely  my  father, 
never  a  strong  man,  was  taken  sick  and 
iliat  meant  that  I  had  his  plants  as  well 
as  my  own  to  look  after.  As  I  have  no 
hrothers,  my  sisters  and  myself  took 
care  of  the  horses  and  cattle  for  the  rest 
of  the  Winter,  as  he  was  hardly  able  to 
leave  the  house.  Right  here  while  giv¬ 
ing  due  credit  to  Abbie  J.  Peffer  1  want 
10  claim  a  little  glory  for  some  of  us 
girls  who  do  a  lot  of  farm  work,  even  if 
we  do  not  “boss  it.”  Some  years  ago  a 
slender,  somewhat  undersized  girl  (our 
next  neighbor)  took  charge  of  a  large 
farm  during  the  thick  of  the  haying  sea¬ 
son  while  her  step-father  and  brother 
went  out  to  our  Canadian  Northwest  to 
locate  a  claim  there,  and  everyone  said 
she  did  as  well  as  a  man  could,  and  it 
was  a  heavy  crop,  too.  She  and  her 
mother  did  all  the  heavy  work.  It  seems 
also  a  constant  source  of  wonder  to  our 
neighbors  that  a  broken-down  man  and 
three  girls,  none  of  us  tall  and  one  any¬ 
thing  but  strong,  can  take  off  every  year 
about  30  acres  of  hay  as  fast  as  any  of 
ihe  neighbors,  and  never  hire  a  particle 
of  help  of  any  kind,  and  they  mostly  do. 

But  to  go  back  to  our  garden.  Among 
other  things  we  tried  to  raise  onions  for 
iiansjclanting,  and  made  a  complete  fail¬ 
ure  of  it;  we  always  do.  They  came  up 
all  right,  but  “damped  down”  while  our 
other  plants  did  well,  except  that  1  was 
too  rash  when  1  attempted  to  harden 
I  hem.  Our  onions  that  we  sowed  in  the 
ground  did  really  well;  were  the  wonder 
of  Ihe  place.  Nearly  everyone  was  sur¬ 
prised  both  at  the  size  and  the  amount 
of  them.  We  made  $40  off  tenth  of  an 
acre,  and  had  a  lot  more  my  father 
would  not  sell,  as  he  said  he  intended 
putting  gcjod  products  on  the  market  or 
none.  Then  there  were  spaces  in  the 
rows  tliat  had  not  an  onion  for  several 
feet — yes,  feet,  as  the  maggots  had  eaten 
them  ouL  1  wish  some  one  could  tell 
ii.s  what  to  do  for  them.  One  man  said 
ihal  he  had  “heard  that  coal  oil  and 
soajj  suds  were  good,  and  so  it  might  on 
a  .^inall  patch,  but  it  would  take  almost 
a  lake  of  it  for  half  an  acre,”  and  1 
think  so,  too.  We  did  not  have  much 
B'ouble  selling  them,  as  we  peddled  them 
from  house  to  house,  and  where  people 
could  not  pay  money  we  took  potatoes 
or  flour.  Lots  of  people  have  given  up 
raising  onions  on  account  of  the  maggot, 
and  that  helped  us  a  lot.  Then  too  we 
spoke  to  every  person  who  went  past  the 
house  and  sold  a  lot  that  way. 

By  the  way,  has  anybody  ever  cured 
Ihe  onicni  thinnings  for  sets,  and  how  did 
it  work?  We  have  a  lot  we  cured  last 
year  rather  than  throw  them  away. 
Maybe  you  think  that  it  was  a  shiftless 
way  to  garden  to  leave  them  so  long  be¬ 
fore  thinning,  but  we  had  so  much  other 
work  to  do  that  we  could  not  neglect 
any  more  than  we  could  the  onions,  that 
we  could  not  be  in  the  onion  patch  all 
the  time;  besides,  we  wanted  lots  of 
green  onions  to  eat  ourselves.  Can  any¬ 
one  tell  me  why  the  thinnings  cannot  be 
transplanted  successfully?  At  least  we 
cannot  do  it  here.  Would  not  sets  grow 
if  planted  about  the  same  time  the 
onions  would  be  ready  to  transplant,  and 
if  so,  why  not  the  green  onions?  We 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs. Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adc. 


have  tried  it  in  every  way,  so  it  can 
scarcely  be  the  fault  of  our  method  that 
1  can  see,  nearly  everyone  else  here  pro¬ 
claims  it  a  failure  as  if  it  were  a  proven 
fact  as  old  as  the  hills.  Although  the 
onions  were  such  a  success  as  they  did 
not  belong  to  me  I  am  still  obliged  to 
write  failure  after  my  efforts.  One  of 
our  drawbacks  was  that  the  seed  was  not 
absolutely  pure;  another  was  that  1 
made  the  mistake  of  ordering  consider¬ 
able  pink  celery  and  the  people  had 
never  seen  it  before  and  were  suspicious. 

I  do  not  like  White  Plume  for  my  taste, 
but  the  people  do,  and  1  should  have 
grown  more  of  It.  1  was  the  first  lo  have 
celery  on  the  market,  and  of  course  that 
told  in  my  favor.  By  the  time  the  best 
of  the  early  celery  was  gone  other  folks 
had  theirs  ready,  and  that  knocked  me 
out,  as  theirs  was  better,  and  besides  it 
was  white.  J.ots  of  people  grew  their 
own  who  had  bought  from  me  the  year 
before.  Most  of  the  late  celery  was  a 
dead  failure  and,  as  1  said,  1  could  not 
sell  it.  I  nad  it  pitted,  but  before  I  knew 
where  1  was  those  abominable  cows 
which  we  had  turned  into  the  hay  fields 
to  pasture,  never  dreaming  they  were 
likely  to  get  into  the  pit,  got  a  taste  of 
the  culls  left  in  the  ground,  ai)d  went 
crazy  after  them.  They  knocked  off  the 
top  of  the  pit  and  chewed  the  tops  off 
most  of  them;  pulled  up  some  more  and 
tramped  up  some  besides.  I  made  up  my 
mind  then  and  there  that  if  a  foolish  girl 
could  refrain  from  swearing  at  such  a 
time  there  was  no  excuse  for  a  strong 
man  under  any  circumstances,  especial¬ 
ly  if  he  called  himself  sensible.  As  1 
did  not  expect  to  sell  it  after  that  I  was 
not  as  careful  as  1  should  have  been, 
and  the  frost  got  in.  1  did  sell  a  little 
bit  too,  but  it  was  asked  for.  1  am  fond 
of  it  myself  so  1  can  manage  what  there 
is  left,  I  guess. 

But  the  most  exasperating  drawback 
of  all  was  the  weather.  Folks  said  it 
was  the  worst  season  they  had  ever 
known.  It  came  in  cold,  rainy  and  back- 
wai-d,  no  growth  in  the  ground  till  late. 
Cucumbers,  squash  and  pumpkins  were 
for  the  most  part  a  failure.  One  of  the 
neighbors  said  that  although  the  cu¬ 
cumbers  came  up  they  had  not  gumption 
enough  to  spread  their  leaves,  to  say 
nothing  of  growing.  After  the  weather 
clerk  had  relented,  he  had  apparently 
run  short  of  rain,  as  it  came  in  a  per¬ 
fect  drought.  ].,ate  celery  was  almost  a 
complete  failure;  indeed  was  altogether 
so  except  for  a  few  seeds  of  the  late  kind 
which  1  planted  early;  cabbage  was  a 
failure,  potatoes  a  good  crop  on  the 
whole.  While  peddling  other  things  we 
undertook  to  peddle  butter  too;  we  sold 
most  of  it  to  one  woman  who  declared 
it  must  be  first-class  or  she  would  not 
take  it.  After  giving  it  a  trial  the  only 
fault  she  had  to  find  was  that  I  did  not 
salt  it  enough,  as  they  ate  it  too  fast, 
which  was  gratifying,  to  say  the  least.  1 
think  that  we  could  make  perhaps  lots  of 
money  from  butter  were  it  not  that  we' 
both  (my  sisters  are  not  here  now)  hate 
the  cow  business,  all  through,  and  like 
to  “see  things  grow.”  Although  we 
made  such  a  failure  of  it  this  time,  still 
"hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human 
breast”  and  we  are  planning  for  a  bet¬ 
ter  time  this  year.  uosic  duncan. 


You  keep  the  Sabbath  in  imitation  of 
God’s  rest.  Do,  by  all  manner  of  means, 
and  keep  also  the  rest  of  the  week  in 
imitation  of  God’s  work — John  Ruskin. 


Even  children  drink  Grain-O 
because  they  like  it  and  the  doc¬ 
tors  say  it  is  good  for  them.  Why 
not  ?  It  contains  all  of  the  nourish¬ 
ment  of  the  pure  grain  and  none 
of  the  poisons  of  coffee. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocers  everywhere ;  15c.  and  25c.  per  package. 


The  Household  Congress. 

Kkiumno  PuMi’KiNs. — For  the  benefit 
of  the  woman  whose  family  is  fond  of 
pumpkin  pies  in  the  Winter  this  sug¬ 
gestion  is  offered.  If  the  pumpkins  are 
placed  in  a  warm,  dry  place  they  will 
keep  all  Winter,  and  so  do  away  with 
the  extra  trouble  of  canning  them. 

L.  m’piiehson. 

A  SiMTi.E  Papeu  Rack. — A  very  inex¬ 
pensive  paper  rack  may  be  made  from  a 
broomstick  or  curtain-pole  about  four 
feet  in  length,  suspended  by  hangers  at 
each  end.  Six  inches  from  each  end  cut 
a  groove  around  the  rod  to  prevent  the 
hanger  from  slipping.  The  hanger  may 
be  of  ribbon  or  cord  tied  where  the  rod 
is  grooved  with  a  pretty  bow.  If  the 
rack  is  to  hold  too  many  papers  for  a 
ribbon  to  support,  the  hanger  may  be  of 
belting.  The  papers  are  slipped  over  the 
rod.  This  takes  as  little  room  as  any 
style  of  paper  rack,  and  while  it  may  be 
hung  where  it  is  convenient,  it  is  always 
out  of  the  way. 

henkietta  m.  brayton. 

Obedience  in  Children. — I  think  that 
parents  who  do  not  exact  obedience  from 
their  young  children  are  sowing  trouble 
for  themselves  later  on.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  child  who  is  taught  to  obey  be¬ 
cause  Mother  say  so  will  have  more  re¬ 
spect  for  the  parent  than  the  child  who 
is  let  do  as  it  will.  As  for  reasoning 
rather  than  command,  it  would  depend 
upon  the  child.  1  think  it’s  wiin  chil¬ 
dren  as  with  older  folks.  Some  are  will¬ 
ing  to  be  reasoned  with  while  others  will 
not  heed  when  they  do  understand.  I 
asked  a  mother  with  three  young  chil¬ 
dren;  she  said  she  could  reason  with  her 
two-year-old  boy  easier  than  she  could 
with  her  four-year-old  girl.  The  latter 
is  very  self-willed.  d.  e.  h. 


Cuban  Codfish. — Pick  into  fine  shreds 
a  cupful  of  freshened  codfish.  Cut  an 
onion  into  thin  slices  and  lightly  brown 
in  a  saucejian  with  a  tablespoonful  of 
butter.  Add  the  fish  and  i)Our  in  just 
enough  water  to  cover.  Add  a  part  of  a 
chopped  green  pepper  and  a  half  can  of 
tomatoes.  Cover  closely  and  simmer  for 
an  hour.  If  the  tomatoes  are  very  juicy, 
less  water  is  required.  Cream  a  rounded 
teaspoonful  of  butter  and  one  of  flour; 
stir  into  the  fish  until  smooth  and  cook¬ 
ed;  turn  the  mixture  upon  thin  slices  of 
buttered  toast. 
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DIETZ 

Cold  Blast  Lanterns 

feed  on  the  fresh,  pure  air  to  make  their 
clear,  strong,  steady,  white  lightand  they 
never  blow  out  In  the  wind.  That  is  what 
cold  blast  means  and  the  principle  la 
worked  out  to  perfection  In  the 

Dietz  Blizzard  Lantern. 

It’s  the  lantern  for  absolute  safety  and  to 
give  great  service  lii  a  hundred  household 
duties.  U  lobe  Is  raised,  lowered  and  locked 
by  convenient  side  lever.  You  never  re¬ 
move  It  to  trim,  till,  light  or  extinguish. 
One  fllling  runs  it  19  hours.  See  that  you 
get  a  DIET  K  when  you  go  to  buy.  The 
name  is  on  every  one.  If  you  don’t  see  it 
don’t  take  the  lantern.  If  your  dealer 
won’t  send  for  It  write  to  us.  Write  any¬ 
how  for  our  free  lantora  catalog  and  make  your  owa  oholco. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY, 

87  Laight  St.,  New  York. 

EstabUshed  1810. 


Farmers’ 

Telephones 

are  not  untried  Duveltles. 
Thousands  now  use  them 
dally.  For  this  purpose  there 
Is  no  instrument  better  than 

Our  Sta-addcrd  No. 

which  is  shown  in  thecuU  This  la 
no  trust  nor  monopoly  phone.  No 
rents,  no  royalties.  All  your 
own.  Simple,  perfect  In  calnng, 
sending  and  receiving.  Egual  to 
any  phone  made.  We  fumlah 
Bwitobhoards  and  all  access¬ 
ories,  Does  it  interest 
youl  Write  for  our 
catalogue.  Sent  free. 

HE  U.  S.  ELECTRIC  MFO.  CO., 
ttOO  Elm  8t... Butler,  Pa. 
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HOW  DO  YOU  WASH  ?  ‘ 


make  it  easier.  The 


Syracuse  Easy  Washer 


washes  fast  and  easy,  cleans  everytliing,  suds  and 
rinses  —  no  rubbing.  Made  of  Steel-galvanized. 
New  principle;  washes  by  air  pressure,  d  ry  it  30 
days,  wash  anything,  everything,  then  return  it  it  you 
wish.  We  pay  freight  both  ways. 

M'rite /or  free  book  0/  laundry  formulas. 


IHtIB.K  Zl' I l.li,5l{9 H.  CTliiloii  .St.,  SyruciiHe,  N.V. 


B.  B.  CHASE 

M  EDICATEO 

Crumbs  of  Comfort 

I'ltisiest  .SIi«n*s  t)n  I'ktrtli. 
Positively  Cures  CORNS,  SORES,  TENDER  FEET, 
Postago  [(aid,  $2.00.  Sond  for  ]).'irtl(‘ulars  to 

CHASE’S  SHOE  HOUSL  Port  Jervis,  N.  v 


ers 


Cherry  Pectoral 

“  For  40  years  I  have  depended  on 
Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  for  coughs  and 
colds.  I  know  it  greatly  strengthens 
weak  lungs.” 

_  Mrs.  P.  A.  Robinson,  Saline,  Mich, 

Take  cold  easily?  Throat  tender?  Lungs  weak?  Any 
relatives  have  consumption?  Then  a  cough  means  a  great 
deal  to  you.  Your  doctor  will  tell  you  to  take  the  medi¬ 
cine  that  has  been  healing  weak  lungs  for  sixty  years. 

He  knows.  Do  as  he  says.  Trust  him.  All  druggists.  LowelR  Mass! 


TERRIFF’S  PERFECT  WASHER 

CCIIT  AN  TDIAI  ^  positive  guarantee  to  wash  the 
Wbll  I  Un  I  niHb  collars  and  wristbaudsoMhe  dirtiest  shirt 
perfectly  clean,  without  the  use  of  the  washboard  or  hand  ruhbinsr, 
with  no  injury  to  the  most  delicate  fabric.  Will  do  a  family  wash¬ 
ing  in  one  hour;  saves  time,  labor  and  expense. 

PDCE  want  good,  reliable  and  industrious  agents,  and  in 
■  llbCi  order  to  secure  your  help  will  send  one  of  our  washers 
absolutely  FREE.  Write  today  for  FREE  catalogue  and  full  particulars. 

PORTLAND  MANUPACTURINO  CO.,  165  Pearl  SL,  Portland,  Mich. 


Dairying 
In  Nebraska 


P.  S.  EUSTIS,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager  C. 

cee 


If  you  are  interested  in  Dairying 
the  illustrated  pamphlet  we  have 
just  published  will  give  you  new 
ideas  on  the  subject.  Few  people 
realize,  for  instance,  that  one  of  the 
largest  Creameries  in  the  world  is  in 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  that  Nebraska 
climate,  forage  and  water  make  it 
an  ideal  and  most  profitable  field 
for  the  Dairyman.  The  pamphlet, 
will  be  mailed  to  any  address  with¬ 
out  charge.  Send  for  it  TO-DAY. 

B.  &  Q.  Ry,  Co.,  209  Adams  St.,  Chicago 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK'S  QUOTATIONS. 

VVHOLKSALK  PRICES. 

New  York,  March  11,  1903. 

GRAIN.— Wlieat,  No.  1.  hard,  Manitoba, 
37%:  No.  1,  Norllierii,  Duluth,  87%;  No.  2. 
red.  New  York,  80%.  Corn,  No.  2,  65.  Oats, 
No.  2,  44%.  Itje.  State,  57(tt62.  Seed,  Toledo 
clover,  Maicli,  .^7.05;  Timothy,  $1.60. 

b'KED.— City  bran,  bulk,  $21;  Wiuter 
bran,  including;  fancy,  $204724.  Dinseed 
meal,  $27.50. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.-Hay.  No.  1,  95;  No. 
2,  80@90;  No.  3,  60@70;  clover,  60&70;  clover 
mixed,  70@80  Straw,  long  rye,  75@95;  oat, 
500.55. 

BEANS. — Marrow,  choice,  bu.,  $2.60@2.65; 
common  to  good,  $202.55;  medium,  choice, 
$2.22%02.25;  pea,  choice,  $2.2002.25;  medium 
and  pea,  common  to  good,  $202.15;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  choice,  $2.9503;  common  to  good,  $2.50 
02.90;  white  kidney,  choice,  $2.7502.85;  black 
turtle  soup,  choice,  $2.6002.65;  yellow  eye, 
choice,  $2.60;  Lima,  California,  $2.9.503. 

MILK.— New  York  Exchange  price  $1.61 
per  40-quart  can,  station  charges,  freiglit 
and  ferriag(5.to  be  deducted. 

BU'I'TER. —Creamery,  extra,  91*to  94  score, 
284//2S%;  lirsts,  25027;  seconds,  21024;  lower 
grades,  18020;  field,  extras,  23024;  firsts,  21 
@22%;  lower  grades,  17020;  State  dairy,  % 
tubs,  fresh,  fancy,  26;  tubs,  fresh,  lirsts, 
24025;  lower  grades,  17023;  tins,  fresh,  etc.. 
17025;  Western  imitation  creamery,  finest, 
20;  fair  to  good,  17019;  lower  grades,  15016; 
Western  factory,  fresh,  small  tubs,  fancy, 
16;  large  tubs,  fancy,  15%@16;  choice,  15; 
lower  grades,  13014%;  held,  finest,  15015%; 
lower  grades,  13014%;  renovated,  extras,  19; 
prime  to  choice,  16018;  common  to  good,  12 
@15;  packing  stock,  solid  packed,  12%@l3%: 
rolls,  choice,  15;  common  to  prime,  12%@14. 

CHEESE.— State,  full  cream,  small.  Fall 
made,  colored,  fancy,  14%;  white,  fancy, 
14%:  small,  colored,  choice,  14%,@14%:  white, 
choice,  14014%:  small,  good  to  prime,  13%@ 
13%;  common  to  fair,  11%0]3;  large,  Fall 
made,  colored,  faTicy,  14%014%;  whitB, 
fancy,  14014%;  colored,  clioice.  14;  white, 
fdioice,  13%014:  good  to  pi'ime,  13%@13%; 
comnum  to  fair,  1I%013;  light  skims,  Fall 
made,  choice,  12%@12%:  Winter  made, 
choice,  ]1%011%;  part  skims,  prime,  1O%0 
10%;  fair  to  good,  9%@10:  common.  607; 
full  skims,  4%@5. 

EGGS.— State  and  Penn.,  fancy,  selected, 
white,  21;  fresh  gathered,  firsts,  19%;  AVest- 
ern,  fresh  gathered,  firsts,  19;  seconds,  180 
18%:  thirds,  17@17V2:  Kentucky,  fresh  gath¬ 
ered,  firsts,  19;  Tennessee  and  other  South¬ 
ern,  fresh  gathered,  firsts,  18%;  Kentucky 
and  other  Southern,  fresh  gathered,  sec¬ 
onds,  18;  thirds,  16%@17%;  Western,  fresh 
gatheied,  dirties.  No.  1,  15y2016%;  No.  2, 
14%0;i5%;  refrigerator,  best,  15016;  common 
to  good,  12014;  duck  eggs,  Baltimore,  3:1; 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  31;  far  South¬ 
ern,  26028. 

HOPS.— New  York  State,  1902,  choice,  11).. 
.334/35:  medium,  30032;  ordinary,  26029;  N. 
Y  State,  1901,  23026;  olds,  8012%. 

HOTHQfUSE  PRODCCTS.— Cucumbei  s. 
doz.,  $101.50;  caulifiowers,  doz..  $101.50;  let¬ 
tuce,  doz.,  2.5075;  mushrooms,  lb.,  25050; 
i-adishes,  100  bunches,  $1.5003.50;  rhubarb, 
doz.  bunches,  40060;  tomatoes,  Ib..  1503o. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— Apples,  evaporated, 
fancy,  707%;  choice,  5%06%;  prime,  o’a: 
common,  405;  sun-dried,  Southern,  sliced. 
4%05'%;  quarters,  4%05%:  chops,  prime,  lOD 
TIjs.,  $2,3702,50;  common  to  lair,  $202.25; 
cores  and  skins,  prime,  100  lbs.,  $1.4001.50; 
common,  $1.2501.37;  raspberi-ies,  evaporated, 
lb.,  22023;  huckleberries,  17018;  blackber- 
rier,  8%09;  cherries,  2O0.22. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— A  pi)Ie.s,  Spitzenburg. 
cold  storage,  fancy,  $3.5004.50;  average 
prime,  $1.5002.50;  King,  cold  storage,  fancy, 
;$3:  average  prime,  $1.500  2.50;  Missouri  I'ip- 
pin,  cold  storage,  fancy,  $3;  (Jano,  cold 
stoi'age,  fancy,  $2.5002.75;  Ben  Davis,  fancy, 
cold  storage,  $2.5003;  average  i)rime,  $1.50 
47;2.25;  Baldwin,  cold  storage,  fancy,  $2,250 
2.75;  average  piime,  $1,500:2;  Greening,  cold 
storage,  fancy,  $2.5002.75;  average  prime, 
$1.5002;  poor  to  fair  grades,  $101.50.  Cran¬ 
berries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl.,  $12015;  Jersey,  per 
original  crate,  $3.2503.75.  Strawberries, 
l-'lorida,  refrigerator,  fancy,  per  quart,  28 
030;  <5)1  ime,  22025;  common,  15020;  open 
ci'ate,  prime,  20025;  common,  10015. 

VEGETABLES.— Potatoes.  Bermuda  new, 
prime,  $405;  seconds,  $2.5003;  Havana, 
prime,  $4.5005.50;  seconds,  $2.5003.50;  South¬ 
ern,  second  crop,  $1@3;  lamg  Island,  in 
bulk,  bbl.,  $202.25;  State,  Penn,  and  West¬ 
ern,  ISO  lbs.,  $1.5002;  Maine,  sack,  $1.7502.25; 
German  or  Belgium,  prime,  per  168-11).  sack, 
“’.5001.75;  sweets,  Jersey,  bbl.,  $2.5003.75; 
•■alf-bbi.  bkt.,  $101.37.  Asparagus,  Charles¬ 
ton,  prime,  bunch,  $1.50;  short,  $1;  culls,  50 
0)75.  Beets,  New  Orleans,  bbl.,  .$202.50; 
Bei'inuda,  crate,  5O0)$1;  Florida,  bbl.  crate, 
$1.7502.25;  Florid.a,  bu.  crate,  750$1;  old,  bbl. 
750$1.  Cari'ots,  Bermuda,  crate,  750$1 ; 
New  Orleans,  100  bunches,  $30)4;  Charles¬ 
ton.  100  bunches,  $20-2.50;  old,  bbl.,  $101.25. 
Cabbage,  Danish  seed,  red,  ton.  $9012; 
w'hite,  $60.8;  domestic,  white.  $40/6;  red,  bbl., 
$10']. 25;  W'hite,  bbl.,  750$1:  Florida,  new. 
bbl.  crate,  $1.5001.75.  Cauliflowers,  Califor¬ 
nia,  case,  $202.75;  Florida,  basket  or  box, 
$102.  Celery, '  California,  case,  $4.5005.50; 
Florida,  case,  $203.  Cucumbers,  Florida, 
crate,  $204.  Chicory  or  escarol.  New  Or¬ 
leans.  bbl.,  $406.  Egg  plants,  Florida,  box, 
$103.50;  Havana,  box.  $103.50.  Kale,  Nor¬ 
folk.  bbl.,  30050.  Horseradish,  lb.,  205; 
Baltimore,  bbl.,  $2.50.  Kohldabi,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  100,  $204.  Lettuce,  Florida,  poor  to 
prime,  basket,  $103;  box.  $101.50;  North 
t'arolina.  bbl.,  $2.5003.50.  I-eeks,  New  Or- 
Icjiiis.  100  bunches,  .$203.  Onions.  Orange 
<'i)..  N.  Y.,  red,  bag,  750$!. 37;  yellow,  $1.25 
4/1.75;  Conn.,  white,  bbl.,  $408;  yellow,  $1.50 
4/, 2. 25;  red,  $1.5001.75;  State  and  Western, 
while,  $204;  yellow,  750$1.25:  red,  750)$1.5O; 
Havauii.  crate,  $1.5001.75.  Okra,  Havana, 
carrier,  .5O0.$1..5O.  Peppers,  Florida,  carrier, 
$1,504/2;  Havana,  carrier,  5O0'$1.5O.  Peas. 
Florida,  crate.  $104;  California,  box.  $20 
2..50.  Parsnips,  old.  bbl.,  750’9O.  Parsley, 
Bermuda,  box,  250$1.25;  New  Orleans.  I’OO 
hunches,  $204;  Floi-ida,  basket.  $101.75. 
Radishes.  New  Orleans,  100  bunches,  ^04. 
Romaine.  Bermuda,  box.  5O0$1.5O;  Southern 
basket.  $14/2;  New  Orleans,  bbl..  $.506. 


Spinach,  Norfolk,  bbl.,  $101.75.  String 
beans,  Florida,  green,  per  crate,  $1.5004. 
Squash,  Marrow,  bbl.,  $101.50;  Hubbard, 
bbl.,  $101.50;  Havana,  white,  one-half  bbl. 
box,  $1.5002.50;  Florida,  white,  bu.  crate. 
$101.50.  Turnips,  Canada,  Russia,  bbl.,  700 
80;  Jersey,  Russia,  65075;  New  Orleans, 
white,  bbl.,  $10'1..5O.  Tomatoes,  Florida, 
carrier,  $104;  Key  West,  $103.25;  Havana, 
$103. .50.  Watercress,  100  bunches,  $202.50. 


FURS. 


Nor. 

West. 

South.  & 

No.  1  quality. 

&  Eastern. 

So.  West. 

Black  bear  . 

$2O.OO0$3O.OO 

$15.00@$25.00 

Cubs  &  j'narliny.<- 

5.000  15.00 

4.000  12.00 

Badger  . 

1.000 

1.50 

.50© 

80 

otter  . . . . . 

7.000  15.00 

5.000 

11.00 

Beaver,  large  — 

6.000 

9.00 

4.000 

8.00 

Medium  . 

5.000 

6.00 

4.000 

5.00 

Small  . 

3.000 

4.00 

3.000 

4.00 

Silver  fox  . 

.50.000300.000 

....0 

*  •  •  • 

Cros.s  . 

8.000  25.00 

....0 

•  .  .  . 

Red  . 

2.000 

5.00 

1.50© 

2.50 

Gray  . 

1.000 

1.25 

750 

1.00 

Fisher  . 

5.000  10.00 

....0 

.  •  •  • 

Wolf,  prairie  . 

1.500 

2.00 

1.00® 

1.75 

Timber  . 

2.000 

4.00 

1.500 

3.00 

Wolverine  . 

4.000 

8.00 

4.00® 

7.00 

Lynx  . 

4.000 

8.00 

....0 

. , . « 

Wild  cat  . 

500 

1.50 

400 

75 

Civet  cat  . 

250 

30 

200 

30 

House  cat,  black. 

....0 

25 

200 

25 

Colored  . 

8® 

10 

50 

10 

Marten,  diirk  ... 

5.000 

5.00 

....0 

.  •  •  • 

Rale  . 

3.IK)® 

5.00 

....0 

•  *  *  • 

.Skunk,  blai'k  . 

1.50® 

1.60 

1.300 

1.40 

Half-striped  ■  ■ 

1.000: 

1.10 

850 

1.00 

I.ong  striped  .. 

80® 

90 

....0 

.... 

Striped  . 

60® 

70 

.500 

60 

White  . 

30® 

40 

....0 

30 

Raccoon  . 

1.000 

1.75 

60® 

1.50 

Opossum,  laige  .. 

700 

80 

650 

75 

Medium  . 

350 

40 

300 

40 

Small  . 

180 

20 

150 

20 

Rabbit  . 

10 

1% 

10 

1% 

Mink  . 

1.500 

5.00 

1.000 

2..5II 

Muskrat.  Winier. 

20® 

25 

200 

24 

Fall  . 

130 

18 

13® 

17 

Kits  . 

40 

5 

40 

5 

GAME.— English 

snipe. 

doz 

,  $1.5002; 

plover.  Golden,  doz..  $2.7503;  grass,  $1.5003; 
wild  ducks.  Canvas,  pair,  $203;  red  head, 
$1.5002;  ruddy,  $1.2501.50;  mallard,  750$1; 
teal,  40060. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.— Calves, 
veals,  prime,  lb..  11011%;  fair  to  good,  9@ 
19%;  common,  809;  barnyards,  608.  Lambs, 
“hothou.se,”  per  head.  $408;  Winter,  per 
head,  $204.  Pork.  Jersey,  light.  9%@9%; 
medium,  S%09%;  heavy.  i)rime,  7%0S%- 
Pork  tenderloins,  lb.,  21022. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Fowls,  lb.,  13;  roost¬ 
ers,  young,  12;  old,  8%;  turkeys.  15;  ducks. 
Western,  pair,  8O0$1;  Southern  and  South¬ 
western.  70080;  geese.  Western,  pair.  $1.62 
01.75;  Southern  and  Southwestern,  $1,370 
1.50;  live  pigeons,  pair,  350)40. 

DRESSED  POULTRY'.— Turkeys,  young 
hens  and  toms,  average  best,  17;  fair  to 
prime.  15016;  old.  16;  common.  13014. 
Chickens,  Philadelphia,  broilers,  lb.,  23025; 
roasters.  19020;  mixed  sizes.  16018;  State 
and  Penn.,  broilers,  fancy.  21023;  fancy 
roasting.  16017;  mixed  sizes,  14015;  poor, 
11012%;  Ohio  and  Mich.,  scalded,  average 
best.  14015;  other  Western,  average  best, 
13%014;  fair  to  good.  12013.  Capons, 
Phila.,  fancy,  large,  21022;  mixed,  18020; 
Ohio,  fancy,  large,  18019;  mixed,  16017; 


other  Western,  choice,  16017.  Fowls,  Ohio 
and  Western,  scalded,  fancy,  13;  fair  to 
good,  12012%.  Squabs,  prime,  large,  white, 
doz.,  $2.7503;  mixed,  $2.25;  dark,  $1.2501.50. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK.— Calves,  veal,  $708.50. 
Sheep,  $3.5005.50.  Lambs,  $607.25.  Hogs, 
State,  $7.6007.75. 

EAST  BUFFALO.— Calves,  $4.5008.50. 
Sheep,  $305.75.  Lambs,  $5.5007.25.  Hogs, 
heavy,  $7.7507.90;  Yorkers,  $7.4507.60;  roughs 
$6.7507. 

CHICAGO.— Steers,  good  to  prime,  $50 
5.75;  Stockers  and  feeders,  $2.7504.75;  Tex¬ 
ans,  $3.7504.50;  canners,  $1.4002.60.  Sheep. 
$4.2505.65.  Lambs.  $4.7507.15.  Hogs,  mixed 
and  butchers’,  $7.2007.55;  good  to  choice, 
heavy,  $7.55  07.70;  light,  $6.8007.35. 

TOBACCO.— No  special  changes  to  re¬ 
port.  _ 

Who  Beats  This?— How  does  our  record 
of  100  hens  for  the  year  1.402  compare  with 
the  average?  Number  of  eggs  sold,  767 
dozen,  $188.05;  amount  of  chickens  sold, 
alive,  $41.23;  number  of  pullets  raised  to 
keep,  100  at  50  cents  each,  $50;  amount  of 
eggs  and  chickens  used  by  ourselves  in 
three  families,  no  account  kept  of  them, 
but  estimate,  $30.  Total,  $309.28.  We  grow 
our  own  grain  and  feed  as  much  as  we 
think  they  need,  but  have  kept  no  account 
of  the  amount  of  corn,  wheat  and  oats 
fed.  We  keep  B.  P.  Rocks  and  R.  C.  W. 
I.,eghorns  and  cross  them  for  layers.  My 
two  sons  attend  to  the  care  and  feeding  of 
the  hens.  t.  m.  r. 

Erie,  Pa. 

Feeding  Notes.— I  think  Mapes  Is  on  the 
wrong  track  starving  his  hens;  he  could 
gain  all  or  better  results  by  feeding  just 
a  little  short  every  day  or  perhaps  two 
meals  a  day  would  be  better.  People  who 
have  tried  the  two-meal  system  on  them¬ 
selves  have  found  that  the  greatest  objec¬ 
tion  to  it  is  the  big  appetite  they  have, 
which  tempts  to  over-eating.  I  have  fed 
more  or  le.ss  stock  for  over  20  years,  and 
have  always  had  best  success  in  not  feed¬ 
ing  quite  all  they  would  eat.  I  have  seen 
bad  results  in  the  West  from  keeping  feed 
before  stock  all  the  time.  1  have  a  cow 
that  is  a  heavy  milker  for  this  country, 
and  1  find  she  does  best  when  fed  a  couple 
of  pounds  less  grain  than  she  w'ill  eat.  I 
have  had  her  drox)  off  very  much  in  milk 
when  fed  to  her  limit,  and  she  came  back 
when  1  dropped  off  a  couple  of  pounds  of 
grain.  She  will  easily  make  eight  to  12 
pounds  all  Winter  in  dry  feed  which  is 
pretty  good.  1  think,  for  a  common  cow. 
1  have  fed  /)ne  bushel  a  day  of  turnips  all 
Winter  with  nothing  but  good  results,  and 
we  have  a  fancy  bmter  trade.  a.  f.  a. 

I'laremont.  Va. 


5 


% 


Per  Annum 

on  Your  Savings 

GUARANTEED 


lYKPOSITS  may  be  made  or  withdrawn  at  any 
^  time  and  bear  earnings  for  every  day  invested. 
Payable  quarterly  by  check.  Our  operations  are 
confined  to  strictly  high-grade,  gilt-edged  real- 
estate  securities.  Our  business  Is  non-speculatlve 
and  regularly  Inspected  by  and  under  absolute 
supervision  of  State  Banking  Department. 

Write  at  once  for  full  particulars  and  indorsements 
of  prominent  clergymen  and  profesakmal  men. 

Paid  In  Capital  Assets  Surplus 

81,000,000  81,600,000  8185,000 


Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co., 

1134  Broadway,  New  York. 


Oldest  Commission 


House  in  New  York. 
Est.  1838.  Butter, cheese, 
eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game, etc.  Fruits. 
K.  B.  WOODWARD,  802  Greenwich  Street,  New  York 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  K8T.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  BKODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  A  36  Little  liitli  St.,  New  York. 


Calves  and  Spring  Lambs 

Hothouse  Products,  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Eggs, 
Choice  Spring  Lambs  a  Specialty.  Top  prices 
obtained.  Correspondence  solicited. 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO  ,  100  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


w 


W. 


■  np  at  Wholesale.  A51-lnch 

IeeKb  B  stock  fence  Sfic  per  rod. 

Send  for  pricelist  and  FREE  catalogue  of  Wire 
Fence  and  full  line  of  Fence  Supplies. 

H.  MASON  &  CO.,  Box  67,  Leesburg,  Ohio. 


IB  OCR  LEADER  but  our  supply  houses  at  the  I 
I  wire  centers  make  it  possible  to  furnish  anyone  I 
1  needing  wire  for  any  nse.  Our  prices  will  Interest  I 
you.  CYCLONE  FENCE  CO. 

Holly,  Hloh.  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Waukecan,  III.  | 


OVER  100,000  POULTRY  MEN  ARE  USING 

MJiS:  Poultry  Fencing. 

It  requires  few  posts,  no  top  or  bottom  rail, 
will  not  sag  or  buckle  and  is  easily  erected. 
Stronger,  better  and  cheaper  than  O.  9. 
netting.  Can  ship  from  New  York,  Chicago 
or  San  Francisco.  Write  your  wants  to  get 
our  cloae-lo-cosl  delivered  prices. 

CASE  BROS.,  COLCHESTER,  CONN. 


That*s  what  a.  New  £ngland  Farmer  secured  by  liberally  using 
BRADLEY’S  FERTILIZERS  on  his  strawberries.  He  had 
tried  other  brands  without  J^anJorable  re^ulf^. 

You  see,  Bradley’s  goods  never  disappoint.  They  are  scientilically 
correct.  Results  are  as  sure  as  that  2  plus  2  make  4. 

Use  Bradley’s  on  all  your  crops  and  your  farm  will  yield  at  least  50% 
more  than  otherwise.  It  is  the  yield  of  big,  early,  fine  quality  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  that  the  farmer  must  have  in  order  to  make  money.  Bradle}’’s 
ju'oduccs  these  every  time. 

It’s  economy  to  use  Bradley’s;  it  is  alw.ays  the  cheapest  when  crops 
are  compared. 

If  you  are  odered  something  “just  as  good,”  say  “  Bradley’s  or  nothing.” 

It’s  money  in  your  pocket  to  get  and  use  Bradley’s  Fertilizers,  —  the 
standard  of  the  world.  For  forcible  fertilizer  facts,  write  to 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  WORKS,  BOSTON 

Offices,  92  State  Street 


Best  of  all  BLOOD  PURIFIERS  is 

JAYNE’S  ALTERATIVE.  It  cures  Scrofula. 
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MARKET  NOTES 

THE  BEAN  MARKET  is  very  much  de- 
|)iessed.  Both  export  and  home  trade  arc 
light.  While  receipts  are  not  large,  deal¬ 
ers  are  so  anxious  to  increase  trade  that 
prices  have  been  cut,  although  the  outside 
figures  quoted  are  still  rather  extreme. 

butter.— The  higher  grades  are  up 
one-half  to  one  cent,  owing  to  a  temporary 
scarcity.  Nearly  everything  in  this  line 
was  cleared  out  last  week,  and  early  buy¬ 
ers  this  week  were  ready  to  offer  an  ad- 
v.ance  to  get  high-scoring  butter.  State 
dairy  is  scarce,  hardly  enough  to  warrant 
a  regular  quotation. 

f'OTTON.— Reports  from  India  estimate 
the  crop  of  that  country  at  3,500,000  bales, 
an  increase  of  100,000  bales  over  last  year. 
I'lic  acreage  is  considerably  increased,  and 
great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
cultivation  and  handling  of  the  crop.  The 
market  in  this  country  is  decidedly  weak 
at  a  slight  decline  from  the  booming  price 
last  reported. 

EGGS.— Lighter  receipts  with  the  increas¬ 
ed  demand  of  the  Lenten  season,  have 
caused  an  advance  of  one  to  two  cents  per 
dozen.  The  stock  of  cold  storage  eggs  is 
running  low,  which  in  a  way  is  a  good 
thing,  as  fewer  people  than  formerly  get 
fresh  eggs.  It  sometimes  seems  as  though 
the  egg  storage  business  was  overdone,  for 
tlie  good  of  consumers  at  least.  Properly 
stored  eggs  are  better  than  none,  but  they 
are  not  fresh,  and  no  one  who  knows  fresh 
eggs  is  deceived  by  them.  The  storehouses 
operate  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the  man 
wlio  constantly  picked  out  the  specked  ap¬ 
ples,  so  that  he  never  ate  any  sound  fruit. 
It  i.s  certainly  a  triumph  of  science  and 
skill  to  preserve  an  egg  from  10  to  12 
months,  so  that  thousands  of  city-bred 
people  do  not  know  the  difference,  but 
those  who  know  a  fresh  egg  prefer  to  use 
fewer  and  to  confine  themselves  to  those 
that  have  not  passed  the  meridian  of  life. 

AN  O.  K.  TROI.LEY  is  the  one  running 
from  Oneonta,  N.  Y..  to  Richfield  Springs. 
The  cars  are  large,  seats  comfortable,  and 
employees  obliging.  At  every  village  and 
settlement  is  a  neat  little  depot,  built  of 
Georgia  pine  and  kept  clean.  T’here  is  an 
attendant  to  sell  tickets  and  give  informa¬ 
tion.  Cash  fares  are  received  from  those 
who  get  on  between  stations.  But  the  chief 
thing  that  impressed  us  was  the  value  of 
this  road  to  the  farmers.  It  does  every¬ 
thing  that  a  steam  road  could  for  them, 
with  none  of  the  latter's  di.sadvantages; 
no  unearthly  .shrieking  of  whistles  or  set¬ 
ting  fire  to  grass  or  buildings.  The  cars 
will  slop  anywhere,  even  right  in  a  field. 
One  can  put  a  basket  or  bag  in  the  bag¬ 
gage  room  and  bring  back  bundles  in  the 
same  way.  The  fare  is  only  1 1-3  cent  a 
mile,  connection  is  made  with  steam  roads, 
and  a  regular  freight  business  is  done. 
Milk  is  picked  up  anywhere  along  the  line, 
and  loaded  cars  or  empties  are  hauled  and 
switched  wherever  desired.  Cars  run  every 
hour.  Tlie.se  farmers  have  transportation 
conveniences  denied  to  many  along  trunk 
lines. 

1 MPOKTED  MOLLUSKS.— Grasshoppers 
and  snails  and  sucli  small  deer  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  confined  to  the  dietary  list  of 
the  Digger  Indians;  it  may  therefore  be  a 
little  surprising  to  learn  that  the  most 
fastidious  buyers  in  New  York  consume 
about  20, (XK)  snails  a  week  during  the  Win¬ 
ter,  when  they  are  in  season.  New  Or¬ 
leans  is  another  great  market  for  them, 
and  during  the  lieight  of  the  season,  which 
is  now  ending,  from  50,000  to  75,000  a  week 
are  brought  into  the  country.  They  come 
fnun  Burgundy  and  the  Bordeaux  distilcts 
of  Krance.  where  all  Summer  long  they  dis- 
I'ort  themselves  on  the  grape  leaves  that 
form  their  sole  diet.  Old  vineyards  are 
given  over  to  them,  and  the  snails  iirove 
a  remunerative  though  not  hustling  crop. 
\Yith  the  first  frosts  the  snails  crawl  into 
their  shells,  put  up  their  storm  doors,  and 
retire  for  the  Winter.  They  are  then 
shipped  to  market,  packed  in  sawdust  or 
bran  to  prevent  breaking  the  shells,  and 
kept  on  ice,  for  if  the  temperature  be¬ 
comes  higher  the  snails  pop  their  heads 
out  to  see  whether  Spring  has  come,  and 
are  thus  damaged  in  transit.  They  sell 
for  $1.50  per  100,  and  usually  retail  for 
about  60  cents  a  dozen.  They  are  cooked 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  are  most  fre¬ 
quently  served  in  the  shell,  on  a  platter 
having  little  depressions  to  hold  them,  ap¬ 
pearing  on  the  bill  of  fare  as  escargots  a 
la  Bordelaise.  Snails  are  now  advised  for 
consumptives,  it  being  believed  that  they 
are  so  assimilated  as  to  replace  waste  tis¬ 
sue,  but  this  is  no  new  idea;  in  England  a 
century  or  more  ago  it  was  customary  to 
order  a  snail  diet  for  people  affected  with 
wasting  diseases.  Common  or  garden  snails 
were  taken  raw’  or  in  scalded  milk,  and 
this  practice  Is  still  eommon  in  rural 
England. 


Of  the  periodic  pain  which  tnanj^  women 
experience  with  every  month  it  makei 
the  gentleness  and  kindness  always  as¬ 
sociated  with  womanhood  seem  to  be 
almost  a  miracle.  While  in  general  no 
woman  rebels  against  what  she  regards 
as  a  natural  necessity  there  is  no  woman 
who  would  not  gladly  be  free  from  this 
recurring  period  of  pain. 

Doctor  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription 
makes  weak  women  strong  and  sick 
women  well,  and  gives  them  freedom 
from  disease.  It  establishes  regularity, 
dries  weakening  drains,  heals  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  ulceration  and  cures  female 
weakness. 

Sick  women  are  invited  to  consult  Dr. 
Pierce  by  letter,  All  correspond¬ 

ence  strictly  private  and  sacredly  confi¬ 
dential.  Write  without  fear  and  without 
fee  to  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  T.  Dolan,  of  Madrid,  Perkins  Co.,  Nebr., 
writes  :  "I  was  cured  of  painful  periods  by  the 
use  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription,  and 
his  Compound  Extract  of  Smart-Weed.  I  think 
Dr.  Pierce’s  medicines  the  best  in  the  world.” 

"Favorite  Prescription”  has  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  thousands  of  women  to  its 
complete  cure  of  womanly  diseases.  Do 
not  accept  an  unknown  and  unproved 
substitute  in  its  place. 

The  sluggish  liver  made  active  by  the 
use  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets. 


THE  KELLY 


does  perfect  work 
grinding  ear  corn, 
In  husk  or  out,  mixed 
feed  in  any  propor¬ 
tions,  with  or  without 
clover,  cotton  seed, 
Kaffir  corn,  or  any 
grain  that  grow  s .  Has 
duplex 
grinding 
surfaces, 
andshows 
a  greater 
capacity, 
per  unit, 
of  driving 
power  than  any 
other  mill. 
Gives  a  uniform 
grist  for  stock 
feed  of  any  de¬ 
sired  fineness. 

^  Every  machine 

tested  and  guaranteed.  Send  for  our  new  catalogue 
and  Prof.  Miles’  essay  '‘The  Economy  of  Ground 
Feed,”  free.  THE  O.  S.  KEI.LY  C’O., 

Dei>t.  X.  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Some  People 

'  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  two  wheels  on  a  hoe. 
They  like  a  Single  Wlicel  Hoe  because  It  is  a 
tririe  Hgiitcr  tiian  the  Doul>le,  and  it  does  not  cost  I 
quite  so  amch.  To  meet  this  demand  we  make  the  | 

No.  16  “Planet  Jr." 

Single  Wheel  Hoe  Cultivator,  etc. 

Itis  our  latest  1903  model  ofthis  tool  and  Is  a  de¬ 
cided  improvement  on  anything  ofits  kind  we  have 
heretofore  oHcred.  It  isprovideil  with  two  hoes  for 
working  middles  or  both  sides  at  once,  throwing 
dirt  to  or  from  the  rows;  three  cultivator  teeth  for 
working  middles;  two  rakes  for  pulverizing  and 
smoothing,  and  a  plow  which  is  also  an  excellent 
furrow  opener.  Handles  are  adjustable  to  ht  short 


Planet  Jr. 


ortall  workmen  or  children.  Aflattachments  arc 
quickly  and  easily  changed.  Itwill  work  any  gar¬ 
den  crop  planted  in  rows  and  one  person  can  do 
more  and  better  work  with  it  than  six  men  can  do 
with  hand  hoes.  Should  you  need  a  horse  tool  you 
will  rtnd  the  No.  8  •'PInnot  Jr.**  Homo  HoOt 
•tc.,  shown  below  to  be  the  best  in  existence. 

TheB«  ar«  but  two  of  our  fifty  noedlng  and  cuUlvatlw  lin- 
plementn,  1  Deluding  plain  and  oomblnw  Seed  Sowers.  Wheel 
Hoes,  Hand  OultlTatort,  Walking  CultlTatori,  One  and  Two- 
Horne  Riding  CultiTatora,  Special  Sugar  Beet  Tool*,  etc.  Our 
new  1908  catalogue  1*  educating.  It  contain*  orer  100  lllu*- 
tratlon*  with  full  description*  and  price*.  It  cost*  you  noth¬ 
ing  and  wlllmake  you  money. 

Write  for  It. 

S.  I.  ALLEN  &  00., 

Box  llOf-V 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Scratches, 
Grease  Heel, 
Mud  Fever, 
Hoof  Rot  and 
Speed  Cracks 

Cases  where  ulcerations  extend  with  transverse 
cracks  which  open  at  every  step  and  often  bleed,  no 
matter  how  comple.x.  aggravated,  deep-seated,  or 
chronic,  if  treated  according  to  directions  as  given  on 
circular  with  every  box,  positively  cured  with 

VETERINARY  PIXINE 

If  a  light  application  is  used  before  speeding,  driv¬ 
ing  in  wet,  muddy  or  slushy  weather,  or  in  the  snow, 
your  horse  will  never  have  speed  cracks,  scratches  or 
grease  heel. 

It  will  keep  the  hoofs  healthy,  soft  and  In  perfect 
form. 

For  Old  and  Chronic  Sores,  Etc. 

Heals  collar  and  saddle  galls,  hopple  chafes,  ab¬ 
scesses,  inflammatory  swellings,  sores  and  all  skin 
disease,  and  restores  the  hair  to  natural  color.  In 
oases  of  emergency  it  is  invaluable. 

This  penetrating,  stimulating,  soothing,  absorbing, 
antiseptic,  healing  ointment  heals  from  beneath  the 
surface  by  disinfecting  the  parts,  subduing  the  inflam¬ 
mation  and  stimulating  healthy  granulation,  not  by 
drying  and  scabbing. 

2  oz.,  25c.;  8  oz.,  50c,;  5-lb.  pkge  ,  $4. 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


$5,000  Reward. 

Anybody  can  secure  that  amount 
who  will  prove  that  any  letter  or 
endorsement  which  we  publish  in 
any  way,  relative  to  the  merits  of 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

is  spurious  or  untruthful.  It  needs 
notliinjj  butthe  truth  to  support  it.  It 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  veterinary 
remedy  known  to  man. 

Used  and  Endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company^ 

Tuttle’s  American  Condition  Powders 

—A  specific  for  impure  blood  and  all  diseases  arising  tlierefrom. 

TUTTLE’S  FAMILY  ELIXIR,  cures  rheumatism, 
sprains,  liruiscs,  etc.  Kills  pain  i  nstantly.  Our  lOO-page  book, 
“Veterinary  Experience.”  FKKK. 

Dr.  S.  A,  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  SI.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hpware  ofso-called  Elixirs— none  genuine  but  Tuttle’s* 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 


‘SAYE-THE-HORSE” 


TKADK  MARK. 

OXmE 


Charles  Radloff, 
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POSITIVELY  AND  PERMANENTLY  CURES 
BONE  and  Bog  Spavin,  Ringbone  (except  Low 
Ringbone),  Curb,  Thoroughpin,  Splmt,  Capped 
Hock,  Shoe  Boil,  Weak  and  Sprained  Tendons, 
and  all  Lameness. 

Contains  no  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate  or  other 
forms  of  mercury,  or  any  injurious  ingredient. 

Cures  without  scar,  blemish  or  loss  of  hair. 


$5  PER  BOTTLE. 

Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle,  constructed 
to  convince  and  protect  you  fully.  The  need  of  sec¬ 
ond  bottle  is  almost  improbable,  except  In  rarest 
cases.  Guarantee  covers  effectiveness  of  one 
bottle.  Copy  of  guarantee  sent  upon  application. 

$5  a  bottle  at  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent 
prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Troy,  N.  V. 


^An  Incomplete  Stable 

is  the  one  where  the  Best  Liniment  ever 
manufactured  —  the  horseman’s  valued 
friend  —  is  unknown. 

Sloan’s  Liniment 

Is  time  tried,  and  the  recognized  standard  by 
all  veteran  horsemen ;  quick  and  scientific  in 
its  action,  and  marvelously  efficient. 

Sold  by  Dealers  generally. 

Horse  size,  50c.  and  SI.  Eamily  size,  25c. 


Known  the 


^  FARMERS’  SI25  SAW  MILL 
Cats  3000  Feet  Lumber  u  day  with  only  4  h.  p. 
DeLoach  Variable  Feed  Saw  Mills,  ItolOOh.p., 
any  price.  DeLoach  Mill  Machinery,  Planers. 
Shingle,  L^h  and  Com  Mills,  W.itor  Wheels,  etc. 
DeLom-h  Hill  M.fg.  Co.,  Box 900  Atlanta,  Qa. 

Handsome  Catalogne  Free  if  you  cot  tbi.  oat  and 
give  name  of  peper. 
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Fifty  Years  Development.. 

It  has  resulted  in  a  peerless  type  cf  machinery,  the  best  known 
to  the  thresnennau’sart. 

THE  RUMELY 

Line  of  Threshing  Hachinery  covers  tlie  field.  It 

con8titute.s  the  model  outlie.  The  New  Rumely  Separa¬ 
tor,  Rumely  Traction  Engines,  Wind  Stackers,  Sell 
Feeders,  Clover  Mullers,  etc.  All  the  up-to-date  attach- 
iiieiits  and  devices.  Iiivestigatelt  before  buying.  It  ' 
is  sure  to  meet  your  exact  nt^eiis.  Free  illustrated 
catalogue  on  application.  Write  for  It. 


iM.  RUMELY  CO.,  La  Porte,  Indiana. 


CAUTION! 


When  you  are  purchasing  a 

ROOrilMC 

for  your  houses  and  outbuildings,  he  sure  that  the 
name  “  RUBEROID ’’ is  stamped  on  every  three 
feet  of  the  material,  as  in  the  cut,  throughout  the 
full  length  of  the  roll.  You  will  then  know  that 
you  are  getting  the  genuine  lluheroid  Roofing, 
which  has  been  the  standard  for  Eleven  Years, 
and  not  one  of  its  poor  imitations.  Ruberoid 
is  water-proof  and  fire-resisting.  Never  melts,  rots 
or  tears.  Lasts  for  years.  You  can  apply  it 
yourself.  Send  for  samples  and  Booklet  K. 

Address  Dept.  K, 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO., 

100  William  Straet,  New  York. 
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BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WIIOI.KSA  I.E  I'KICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  VE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  .5  8  y«»ar«.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INOERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 


For  30  days  to  the  readers  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  Very  Fine  Klght-day 

MANTEL  CLOCK 

or  China  Tea  Set,  orToilct  Set  or  Parlor  Lamp, 
or  Watch,  and  many  otheriirticle.stoonumerons 
to  mention,  with  an  orderof  20  lbs.  of  our  Nieiv 
Crop.  Gtlc.  Tea.  any  kind, or  a<>  lbs.  Uakiiip: 
I’ow  (lor  45c.  a  lb.,  or  an  assorted  order  Teas 
and  B.  P.  This  advertisement  MUST  accom¬ 
pany  order. 

TTIKOnUAT  AMKKICAN  TKA  CO.. 
P.  O.  Box  232.  iil  &  o3  Vesey  Street,  New  Vork. 


ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

M'hcn  you  fome  to  think  nhoiit  gointr 
Away  to  school  sent!  for  ('ataloyriio  of 
the  Leading  liusiticKs  and  Shorthand  School. 


Th^  Beputtition  of  our 


ROLLERS 


isworld-wlde.  Strongest.most 
durable  and  easiest-runninR 
rollersmade.Self-ollinfj  hubs. 
’  Kevolvlngshafts.  Wood,  iron 
and  steel  rollers.  Steel  and 
wood  frames.  Cheapest  and 
best  rollers  made  W e  make 
over  40  different  styles  and 
kinds  of  rollers,  and  we  can  suit  you  no  matter  what 
kind  of  roller  you  may  want.  All  kinds  of  other  agricul¬ 
tural  implements.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
TIIK  TOLEDO  1‘LOW  CO.,  Division  K,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


STEEL 

DRUMS 

STEEL 

FRAME 


LAND  ROLLER 

Get  catalogue  of  1,  2,  3  &  4  horse 
Tread  Powers,  Sweep^ 

Powers,  Grain  Separa.B'^'"""!!'^!!!^ 
tors.  Hand  and  1‘ower 
tk)rn  Shellers,  Grind¬ 
ing  Mill,  Corn  Plant¬ 
ers,  Cultivators,  Steam 
and  Gasoline  Engines, 

S  to  25  horse,  mounted  or  stationery,  etc. 

TUE  MESSINGEB  MEG.  CO.,  Xatamy,  Pa. 


8DER 

MACHINERY 


Best  aitd  cheapest. 
.Send  for  catalogue 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  WFRt  Water  SI., 
STIUl'lSE,  N.  V. 


SOLUBLE 
PACIFIC 
GUANO 

USED  BY  TWO 
GENERATIONS 


CELEBRATED 
Pacific  Brands  are 
Sure  and  Profit¬ 
able  CROP  PRO¬ 
DUCERS. 

Best  Mechanical 
Condition. 

Dry  and  Drillable. 


For  Sale  by  LOCAL  AGENTS  and 

Pacific  Guano  Co 

BOSTON  and  NEW  YORK 


FREE 


ABOUT  WINDMILLS 

When  you  want  a  Windmill^  don’t  buy  the  first  you 
see.  Learn  all  you  can  about  them.  Read  our  book. 

We  hav^e  a  book  that  tells  all  about  windmills.  It  begins  with 
the  Dutch  windmills  of  1400,  and  ends  with  the  Aermotor  of  1903. 
It  contains  125  pictures  to  show  you  what  windmills  should  do  and 
what  they  should  be.  It  tells  all  that  invention  has  done  for  them. 
When  you  read  this  book  you  will  know  all  that  anyone  knows 
about  windmills.  You  will  know  the  right  kind  from  the  wrong 
kind,  and  know  all  the  differences.  To  avoid  a  mistake,  don’t  buy 
without  reading  it.  The  book  is  free — simply  write  for  it. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  AERMOTORS 

The  writer  of  this  book  is  the  maker  of  Aermotors.  He  tells 
you  how  he  started  15  years  ago  by  spending  a  fortune  in  experi¬ 
ments.  He  tells  how  he  eventually  made  a  wind  wheel  that  is 
perfect;  a  wheel  that  gets  power  from  a  zephyr;  that  works  when  all 
other  wind  wheels  stand  still.  He  tells  how  he  developed  the 
modern  windmill.  How  he  originated  steel  towers,  and  how  he 
perfected  them.  How  he  devised  the  labor-saving  machinery  that 
makes  Aermoters  cheaply;  that  makes  them  cost  less  than  any  other 
windmills  worth  having.  He  tells  how  in  15  years  he  has  dotted  the 
earth  with  Aermotors.  How  he  entered  a  field  overcrowded  with 
rich  makers  and-captured  over  half  the  world’s  trade  by  making  a 
windmill  with  which  no  one  could  compete. 

This  book  also  tells  about  Power  Aermotors  for  doing  all  sorts 
of  work— for  grinding,  for  sawing,  for  cutting  feed,  shelling  corn  and 
running  many  kinds  of  machinery.  Also  about  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Substructures,  and  all  kinds  of  Water  Supply  Goods, 

COVERED  BY  FIFTY-FIVE  PATENTS 

When  you  know  all  about  windmills  you  will  buy  none  but  the 
Aermotor.  That  is  why  we  publish  this  book.  We  learned  what  it 
tells  you  before  we  made  the  first  Aermotor.  We  learned  it  by 
making  5000  accurate  experiments  with  65  kinds  of  windmills.  We 
have  proved  to  a  certainty  just  what  is  needed  to  get  the  utmost  out 
of  a  windmill.  Wc  have  discovered  some  hundreds  of  facts  that  no 
one  else  knew,  and  wc  have  covered  oiir  discoveries  by  55  patents. 

Wc  thus  make  a  windmill  that  gets  power  from  the  slightest 
breeze.  That  is  why  the  Aermotor  is  known  as  “The  wheel  that  runs 
when  all  others  stand  still.”  We  make  a  windmill  that  regulates 
itself;  that  calls  for  no  attention,  save  oiling.  In  a  zephyr  or  a  gale, 
the  Aermotor  pump  maintains  the  same  speed. 

THE  AERMOTOR  COMPANY  KNOWS  WHAT 
IS  BEST  IN  A  WINDMILL 

It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  make  a  windmill.  They  have  been 
made  for  centuries.  It  is,  however,  a  difficult  matter  to  make  the 
best  that  can  be  made.  To  do  that  requires  peculiar  skill  and 
ingenuity.  The  Aermotor  Company,  alone,  has  shown  remarkable 
originality  or  genius  in  the  business.  It  has  had  more  experience 
than  all  others  combined  in  making  steel  windmills.  Isn’t  it  fair  to 
conclude  that  it  knows  what  is  best  in  a  windmill?  The  best  costs  no  more  than  an  inferior  imitation.  If  you 
buy  anything  less  than  the  best  you  do  not  get  the  most  for  your  money. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  WINDMILL  BOOK 

AERMOTOR  CO.  1 206 1 2th  St.  Chicago 
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85  AerSS  of  Ground  with  two,  three,  four,  and  five-story  buildings  equipped  with  the  finest, 

uiachinery  that  human  ingenuity  can  devise,  constitute  the  great  Deeriug  works  ; 
homeof  the  famous  PEERING  LIGHT  DRAFT  HARVESTERS. 

Deermg  machines  are  flawless  in  construction.  They  do  satisfactory  work,  and  do  it  for  many  years  with 
proper  care. 

Binders,  Headers,  Header-Binders,  Mowers,  Reapers,  Corn  Binders,  Corn 
onocKers,  Huskers  and  Shredders,  Rakes,  Knife  Grinders,  Oil,  Binder  Twine 
“Deering  Division,  International  Harvester  Co.  of  America.  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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$18.50 


for  tbU  toam  baroetB,  cut  from 
cak-tannod  leather,  tr^il  ^  in. 
18  ft.  lines:  Hook  A  TerritpMS. 
OQ  from. 

vO  Single  hamsM  $4.45  to 
121.00.  Doublt,  $10.00  to  $45.00. 


for  thia  all  steel  disc 
barrow; has  genuine  La« 
dow  bumpers.  Dust  proof 
oil  tubes. 

Thi  MosfPerfict  Madt. 

We  bare  other  et^le  disce 
for  $15.25.  W e  teve  ;oa 
about  1-3  Id  price. 


$8\30 


■teel  lever  harrow ;  cuts 
10  ft  1 60  tee  th,  2  eections. 

(51 


Steel  Beam  CnlUiator, 
plain,  with  6  ehovela. 


MatheweNew 
Model  garden 
drill,  large  size  with  11  toole. 
ei  fortbeCemesdrill 
eT,(woDl]r,  same  princi¬ 
ple  es  eboee.  If  yon  wa^t  a 
garden  tool,  wtIm  cs. 


Calumel  check  row 
planter  with  automatic 
reel  and  80  rods  wire. 
Never  misses,  drops  In 
bills  and  diills.  Wechal- 
lengs  the  world  with  this 
piaster.  Will  eh  ip  on  trial. 


for  this 
2  horse  cnitivstor.  Re¬ 
tails  St  (15  to  (18, 

Air  Q  C  for  riding  cnl- 
91  W.wutlvator.  Seven 
styles,  25  combinations. 
Moat  Wonderful  Cul¬ 
tivator  Bargains  ever 
ollerod.  Also  Plows. 


Send  for  Our  Catalogue  MARVIN  SMITH  C0t| 


On»-Horse 
Corn.Beui 
And  Gtrdftn 
Seeder.  Drops  Ijt 
bills  and  drills  1 2  seres  s  dsj. 

OOm  Crank  Seeder, 

Bows  wheat,  oats  y 
and  gYSBS  seed  4  to  10  * 
acres  an  hour.  FiTO  ot5e» 

_ styles.  Send  for  catalogue. 
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THE  HOTHOUSE  LAMB. 

PRACTICAL  TALK  BY  A  PRACTICAL  MAN. 

Present  Condition  and  Outlook  for  the  Business. 

QUALITY  OP  STOCK. — There  is  probably  no 
branch  of  farming  at  the  present  time  that  affords  a 
higher  percentage  of  profit  than  the  growing  of  “hot¬ 
house”  lambs,  and  also  none  more  generally  misun¬ 
derstood.  I  suppose  the  adjective  “hothouse”  is  to 
blame  for  this  last,  for  while  it  serves  a  very  good 
purpose  as  a  trade  name,  by  conjuring  up  visions  of 
steam  pipes  and  bottles  of  pap,  it  hardly  describes 
the  conditions  under  which  they  are  raised.  I  have 
shipped  70  lambs  up  to  March  3,  and  as  my  methods 
are  about  the  same  as  those  of  the  three  or  four  other 
growers  in  this  neighborhood,  and  while  perhaps  not 
the  best,  are  still  giving  very  satisfactory  results,  an 
account  of  them  may  not  be  entirely  uninteresting.  1 
have  a  flock  of  78  grade  Dorset  ewes,  mostly  one-half 
bloods,  raised  from  very  ordinary  Merino  mothers.  I 
use  a  Dorset  ram,  chosen  rather  for  short 
legs,  compact  body  and  good  constitution 
than  for  size.  I  know  that  many  growers 
recommend  using  a  Southdown,  saying 
that  lambs  from  a  Dorset  sire  grow  too 
coarse  and  leggy.  You  sometimes  sec 
Dorsets  looking  rather  liKe  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  a  camel  and  a  goat,  of  which  this 
might  be  true.  But  we  lamb  men  here  are 
fortunate  in  having  among  our  number 
a  breeder  who  does  not  keep  that  style  of 
sheep.  By  selecting  a  lamb  before  he  be¬ 
gins  shipping  we  are  able  to  get  about 
what  we  want,  and  I  suppose  it  is  due  to 
this  rather  than  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
merits  of  other  breeds,  that  all  the  grow¬ 
ers  in  our  section  are  using  Dorset  rams. 

At  the  same  time,  from  what  I  have  heard 
and  read,  I  believe  we  get  more  lambs  in 
the  season  than  we  could  by  any  other 
cross,  and  as  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  to 
get  50  cents  or  a  dollar  above  quotations, 
we  try  to  be  satisfied. 

CARD  OF  EWES. — My  first  lambs  were 
dropped  on  the  last  day  or  two  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  and  by  the  middle  of  December  1 
had  72.  Coming  as  early  as  this  they  re¬ 
quire  no  more  attention  at  lambing  time 
than  if  it  were  March  or  April.  My  barn 
is  not  particularly  warm,  although  it  can 
be  shut  up  so  as  not  to  freeze  unless  the 
weather  is  very  severe.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  during  the  past  Winter  there  have 
been  very  few  days  or  nights,  either, 
when  one  or  both  doors  to  the  east  have 
not  been  open.  We  do  not  shear  in  the 
Pall  as  many  lamb  men  do,  and  so  do  not  have  to  be 
careful  on  that  account.  While  the  lambs  are  with 
them  the  ewes  are  fed  all  the  corn  silage  they  will 
eat  in  the  morning.  At  noon  they  get  all  the  grain 
they  will  clean  up,  consisting  of  equal  parts  by  bulk 
of  cull  beans  and  oats,  usually  a  little  less  than  1^, 
pound  apiece,  and  also  a  little  corn  fodder  fairly  well 
At  night  they  get  a  full  feed  of  clover  hay. 


to  keep  them  good-natured  and  furnish  a  little  pro¬ 
tein.  If  there  should  be  any  individuals  not  thriving 
on  this  fare  I  give  them  a  better  chance  by  putting 
in  with  such  ewes  as  are  carrying  later  lambs. 

FATTENING  THE  LAMBS. — As  soon  as  the  lambs 
are  two  or  three  weeks  old  they  are  ready  to  begin 
eating  on  their  own  hook.  Then  we  fence  off  a  pen 
with  openings  large  enough  to  let  the  little  fellows  in 
and  still  keep  out  the  old  folks.  The  roomier  this 
can  be  made  and  not  crowd  the  ewes  too  much  the 
better,  for  besides  containing  a  miniature  rack  for 
hay  and  boxes  or  troughs  for  grain,  it  serves  as  a  sort 
of  asylum  where  the  youngsters  can  sleep  or  scrap  as 
the  notion  strikes  them,  with  no  old  sheep  to  molest 
or  make  them  afraid.  At  first  I  feed  a  mixture  of 
about  one-fourth  oil  meal  and  the  remainder  equal 
parts  of  bran  and  cornmeal,  by  bulk.  After  10  days 
or  two  weeks,  when  they  have  come  to  eat  this  mix¬ 
ture  in  some  quantity,  I  begin  feeding  whole  shelled 
corn,  and  from  that  time  on  the  two  feeds  are  before 


eared. 


This  last  is  an  essential,  the  grain  may  be  varied, 
and  some  men  grow  fine  lambs  without  the  silage  or 
other  succulent  foods,  but  without  clover  hay  or  Al¬ 
falfa  there  is  no  satisfaction  in  it.  I  tried  it  in  1901 
and  got  all  the  experience  I  want  in  that  line.  The 
beans  we  get  from  bean-picking  establishments,  and 
as  they  analyze  when  pure  about  25  per  cent  protein, 
we  find  them  very  satisfactory  to  balance  the  silage. 
Under  this  treatment  the  ewes  are  in  considerably 
better  fiesh  when  the  lambs  are  sold  than  when  they 
are  born.  After  the  lambs  go  they  are  carried  through 
nctil  grass  on  straw  and  cornstalks,  with  a  few  beans 


Before  Pruning.  After  Pruning. 

KIEFFER  PEAR  TREEvS,  PRUNED  AND  UNPRUNED.  Fio 

See  Page  231. 


them  all  the  time,  and  they  can  take  their  choice.  The 
result  is  that  they  eat  larger  and  larger  amounts  of 
corn  and  less  and  less  of  the  mixture  as  they  approach 
the  weight  for  shipping.  1  know  this  is  rank  heresy, 
and  tliat  I  ought  to  experience  all  sorts  of  trouble 
from  feeding  so  much  corn,  but  I  have  not  lost  a  sin¬ 
gle  lamb  this  AVinter  over  three  or  four  days  old. 
While  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  estimate  with  lambs  of 
all  ages  running  together,  still  I  think  it  safe  to  say 
that  a  lamb  of  40  or  45  pounds  weight  will  make  away 
with  a  pint  of  shelled  corn  a  day,  besides  what  he 
gets  in  the  mixture.  Of  course,  if  a  man  were  to  dump 
a  bushel  of  corn  before  a  lot  of  10-weeks-old  lambs, 
which  had  learned  to  like  it  by  feeding  with  the  ewes, 
the  result  might  be  disastrous,  but  fed  as  we  do  it 
gives  much  better  results  than  all  of  the  enticing  con¬ 
coctions  we  have  been  able  to  mix  up.  The  little  chaps 
seem  to  get  as  much  fun  out  of  crunching  the  ker¬ 
nels  as  the  small  boy  does  from  cracking  hickorynuts 
in  his  teeth. 


SHIPPING  TO  MARKET.— We  ship  to  New  York, 
and  after  considerable  changing  around  in  which  we 
have  had  experience,  agreeable  and  otherwise,  we 
believe  we  have  found  a  commission  man  who  can  sell 
lambs  and  who  means  to  treat  his  patrons  fairly.  One 
grower  in  a  neighboring  town  is  doing  remarkably 
well  by  selling  direct  to  a  butcher.  I  tried  that  once, 
but  the  fellow  thought  I  was  doing  it  solely  from 
philanthropic  motives,  and  kept  the  commission  man’s 
profit  for  himself.  I  shipped  my  first  lambs  this  Win¬ 
ter  on  December  20,  when  they  were  from  six  to  seven 
weeks  old,  but  the  bulk  of  them  are  from  eight  to  10 
weeks  in  reaching  sufficient  weight,  and  there  are  al¬ 
ways  a  few  twins  to  stay  by  until  they  are  three 
months  old  or  older.  The  peculiar  thing  about  it  is 
that  these  veterans  sometimes  bring  the  best  prices, 
for  while  it  is  a  popular  belief  that  the  Christmas 
lamb  is  the  one  to  bring  the  most  money  it  is  often 
true,  as  it  was  this  year,  that  the  highest  prices  occur 
after  the  middle  of  February.  These  old  lambs,  if 
equally  fat,  seem  to  sell  as  well  as  any. 
We  find  usually  up  to  the  time  that  prices 
drop,  which  is  usually  from  the  middle  to 
the  last  of  February,  that  a  lamb  wcigli- 
ing  a  plump  30  pounds  as  dressed  for  the 
New  York  market  is  heavy  enougli  to 
command  top  prices;  and  if  the  demand 
is  strong  they  may  weigh  two  or  three 
pounds  under  and  sell  as  well,  but  it  is  a 
poor  practice  to  send  such  lambs,  for  one 
is  sure  to  lose  in  the  end,  as  I  have  learn¬ 
ed  to  my  cost.  The  price  this  year  has 
been  higher  and  much  more  uniform 
through  the  season  than  I  have  ever 
known  before.  We  have  been  getting 
from  $8  to  |14  per  head  at  New  York, 
most  of  them  selling  at  $12  and  $12.50. 
The  70  lambs  1  have  shipped  netted  me 
$749.25,  after  deducting  ex[)ress  and  com¬ 
mission,  an  average  of  $10.70.  This  is 
about  $4  better  than  the  average  for  the 
same  period  four  or  five  years  ago,  and 
other  growers  here  have  been  doing  even 
better  than  this. 

BUSINESS  OUTLOOK.— The  question 
we  hear  most  often  in  the  business  is 
whether  these  prices  will  keep  up.  Ii 
seems  hardly  probable.  I  have  a  letter 
from  our  dealer  dated  February  20,  in 
which  he  stated  that  at  that  time  the  New 
York  market  was  taking  only  150  to  200 
Iambs  each  week.  If  this  is  true  it  would 
seem  that  the  business  could  be  very 
85  easily  overdone.  They  are  mainly  used 

by  big  hotels  and  steamers  and  wealthy 
clubs.  If  lambs  are  scarce  these  people 
will  pay  almost  any  price  to  get  them,  and  will  not 
be  very  particular  as  to  quality.  But  if  there  is  any 
surplus  they  take  the  best  at  their  own  figure  and  the 
rest  practically  go  begging.  I  have  known  quotations 
to  sag  $3  or  more  in  a  single  week,  while  the  actual 
drop  on  fair  and  lower  grades  would  greatly  exceed 
this.  Knowing  the  propensity  of  the  Yankee  to  rush 
into  any  business  which  looks  like  a  good  thing,  one 
would  think  that  the  market  would  have  collapsed 
long  ago,  and  so  it  would  if  the  industry  had  been  one 
that  could  be  rushed.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to 
raise  a  lamb  after  it  is  once  born,  for  that  involves 
simply  a  question  of  proper  feed  for  ewe  and  young 
and  plenty  of  it.  But  it  takes  several  years  to  get  a 
flock  into  the  habit  of  lambing  before  the  first  of 
.lanuary,  and  lambs  much  later  than  this  do  not 
usually  bring  more  profit  than  those  dropped  in  the 
Spring  and  sold  the  next  Winter.  .About  the  only 
way  with  any  assurance  of  success  is  to  begin  two 
generations  back,  and  raise  up  a  flock  of  ewts  with. 
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at  least  one-half  Dorset  blood.  If  anyone  fondly  im¬ 
agines  that  he  is  going  to  buy  such  animals  he  is 
likely  to  be  disappointed,  for  the  Dorset  is  not  popular 
with  the  general  farmer,  and  very  few  are  bred  ex- 
cept  by  men  who  are  raising  “hothouse”  lambs  or 
cxi)ect  to  raise  them.  Most  flocks  in  this  section  are 
Shropshire,  and  while  they  produce  a  lamb  of  nice 
quality  they  cannot  compete  as  to  earliness.  Some 
men  seem  to  succeed  fairly  well  with  them,  but  from 
what  I  have  seen  I  would  say  that  one-third  of  their 
lambs  is  a  liberal  estimate  of  the  number  they  get  in 
on  the  high  prices,  and  usually  the  fraction  is  much 
lower  than  this.  And  to  go  further,  even  with  Dor- 
sets,  the  idea  that  a  man  can  begin  with  two-year-old 
ewes  and  get  them  to  drop  their  lambs  early  in  Win¬ 
ter  and  continue  to  do  so  is  a  myth.  As  a  general 
thing  you  cannot  place  much  dependence  on  a  ewe 
until  she  is  four  years  old.  In  spite  of  these  difficul¬ 
ties  I  believe  there  will  be  enough  men  who  succeed 
to  bring  prices  to  a  decidedly  lower  level  before  many 
years.  When  that  time  comes  the  margin  in  favor  of 
the  man  who  can  produce  really  fancy  lambs  and  do 
so  earliest  in  the  season  will  be  even  greater  than  it 
is  now. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BRIEF  TALKS  ABOUT  FERTILIZERS. 

What  Fertilizers  to  Buy. 

What  fertilizer  should  I  use  for  corn,  where  stable 
manure  is  plowed  under  on  sod  (gravelly  loam  underlaid 
with  clay)?  How  much  should  I  use  to  the  acre?  What 
should  I  use  for  ])otKtoes,  but  no  manure  plowed  under? 
Which  is  best  for  corn  or  potatoes  of  these  three;  Nitro¬ 
gen  two  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  eiglit  per  cent,  potasli 
two  per  cent,  price  $23  per  ton;  nitrogen  one  i)er  cent, 
phosphoric  acid  eight  per  cent,  potash  four  per  cent, 
price  $22  per  ton;  nitrogen  four  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid 
eight  per  cent,  potash  seven  per  cent,  price  $30?  Should 
I  mix  the  last  with  plaster,  half  and  half?  u. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Where  manure  in  fair  quantity  is  plowed  under  for 
corn  we  would  not  use  nitrogen  in  the  fertilizer.  A 
good  mixtttre  would  be  400  pounds  muriate  of  potash 
and  1,600  pounds  acid  rock.  We  should  use  400  pounds 
or  more  per  acre.  It  will  be  fair  to  figure  the  nitiogen 
in  the  fertilizers  at  15  cents  a  pound  and  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash  at  ^Vz  cents  each.  Thus  fig¬ 
ured  you  will  have; 

No  1,  value  $IR.00,  cost  $23;  per  cent  of  cost . .(W 

No.  2.  value  13.80,  cost  22;  per  cent  of  cost . 03 

No.  3.  value  25.50,  cost  30;  per  cent  of  cost . 85 

These  figures  easily  show  that  No.  3  is  the  cheapest 

fertilizer.  You  obtain  more  plant  food  for  a  dollar  in 
it.  As  nitrogen  is  the  most  expensive  element  that  we 
buy  in  fertilizers  it  is  usually  safe  to  select  the  one 
containing  the  highest  per  cent.  You  not  only  obtain 
a  high  value  in  this  way,  but  are  also  most  likely  to 
obtain  nitrogen  in  several  different  forms.  It  will  do 
no  harm  to  mix  plaster  with  the  fertilizer. 

Fertilizers  for  Strawberries. 

Arc  fertilizers  that  contain  South  Carolina  rock,  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash  and  acidulated  ground  bone  as  good  for 
strawberries  as  fertilizers  that  contain  raw  ground  botie 
and  sulphate  of  potash?  Will  fertilizers  that  contain 
muriate  of  potash  if  used  on  strawberries  make  them 
taste  salty  or  bad  in  flavor? 

Hollis,  N.  H. 

We  consider  dissolved  rock  very  suitable  for  straw- 
berrics.  Fine  ground  bone  is  excellent  to  use  with  the 
rock,  but  we  would  not  use  it  as  the  only  source  of 
phosphoric  acid  for  this  fruit.  Sulphate  of  potash 
will  give  a  higher  quality  than  the  muriate.  It  can¬ 
not  be  said  that  the  m.uriate  will  give  a  bad  flavor  to 
strawberries,  ^^here  the  fruit  is  to  be  sold  on  the 
general  wholesale  market  we  doubt  whether  it  would 
be  profitable  to  pay  the  extra  price  for  the  sulphate. 
For  a  special  market  the  sulphate  will  pay.  A  good 
mixture  for  strawberries  is  250  pounds  nitrate  of  soda, 
350  pounds  fine  ground  bone,  300  pounds  sulphate  of 
potash,  1,100  pounds  acid  phosphate.  On  poor  land 
some  growers  prefer  to  use  dried  blood  in  the  place 
of  the  bone. 

Wood  Ashes  and  “Dissolved  Bone.” 

1  can  get  hard-wood  ashes  (unleached)  for  15  cents  per 
bushel,  or  about  $6.25  per  ton;  dissolved  bone  at  90  cents 
per  100.  How  shall  I  mix  it  for  putting  on  a  clover  field? 
1  took  off  about  two  tons  of  hay  per  acre  last  year,  and 
last  Fall  I  used  167  pounds  of  the  bone  to  about  1.<hK) 
pounds  of  the  ashes.  Ought  I  to  put  on  anything  this 
Spring? 

Northville,  N.  Y. 

If  you  can  buy  pure  unleached  wood  ashes  at  $6.25 
per  ton  you  have  a  very  cheap  source  of  potash  and 
lime.  We  would  use  ashes  freely  at  that  price.  What 
is  this  “dissolved  bone”?  What  per  cent  of  nitrogen 
does  it  contain?  If  it  guarantees  nothing  but  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  it  is  not  bone  at  all.  A  fair  dissolved  bone 
should  contain  2i^  per  cent  nitrogen  and  about  18 
per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  chances  are  that 
what  you  speak  of  is  merely  dissolved  rock  with  a 
little  fish  or  tankage  added  to  it.  A  true  dissolved 


bone  will  make  a  good  partner  for  the  ashes,  but  we 
would  not  mix  them.  If  you  do  so  the  lime  in  the 
ashes  will  make  a  chemical  combination  which  will 
make  the  bone  less  soluble.  Use  400  pounds  of  tbe 
bone  to  a  ton  of  the  ashes — spreading  them  separate¬ 
ly.  You  must  remember  that  nitrogen  in  some  form 
must  be  used  if  you  expect  a  crop  of  hay.  If  this 
“bone”  does  not  contain  at  least  2^^  per  cent  of  nitro¬ 
gen  we  would  not  buy  it  at  the  price,  but  would  buy 
acid  phosphate  and  some  form  of  nitrogen,  such  as 
tankage  or  dried  blood.  Be  sure  that  nitrogen  is 
guaranteed  in  this  “bone.”  You  need  that  element. 
We  would  not  use  more  ashes  this  Spring,  but  250 
])ouiuis  per  acre  of  this  “bone”  or  some  other  form 
of  nitrogen. 

Fertilizers  on  Black  Prairie  Soil. 

Have  any  of  your  subscribers  ever  tried  commercial 
fertilizers  on  our  black  prairie  soil  of  central  Illinois, 
clay  subsoil?  How  applied,  how  much  and  with  what 
results?  n.  A.  L. 

Odell,  111. 

We  would  like  to  hear  from  readers  about  this.  We 
have  found  very  few  farmers  on  such  soils  who  have 
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even  thought  they  needed  fertilizers.  In  some  cases 
ground  bone  or  acid  phosphate  have  been  used  with 
fair  results.  Such  soils  appear  to  need  phosphoric 
acid  rather  than  nitrogen  or  potash.  This  would  most 
likely  be  the  case  where  live  stock  is  fed  and  sold. 
The  soils  were  originally  very  rich  in  nitrogen  and 
most  of  the  potash  is  retained  in  the  droppings  of  the 
animals  and  in  the  straw  and  stalks  of  small  grain 
and  corn.  Every  live  animal  that  leaves  the  farm 
carries  phosphoric  acid  in  its  bones  and  tissues,  so 
that  even  after  years  of  pasturing  the  soluble  phos¬ 
phates  may  be  so  exhausted  that  an  application  of 
acid  phosphate  will  give  surprising  results. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  on  Berries. 

I  enclose  you  a  price  list  and  guaranteed  analysis  of 
the  only  fertilizers  I  know.  Would  you  look  over  them 
and  select  the  one  most  suitable  for  my  raspberries?  I 
am  too  inexperienced  tc)  buy  the  different  ingredients 
and  mix  them  myself,  liaving  never  seen  nor  used  any¬ 
thing  of  that  kind.  We  bad  a  protracted  drought  here 
last  year  which  was  extremely  hard  on  the  canes.  I  want 
something  tliat  will  force  the  canes  to  bear  as  much  as 
po.ssible  this  yeai'.  I  intend  to  sell  the  ranch  next  Fall, 
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and  for  that  reason  I  want  the  quickest  acting  fertilizer 
and  also  the  one  that  will  do  the  most  for  canes  that 
were  hurt  by  drought.  kuader. 

Loveland,  Col. 

The  fertilizers  mentioned  are  evidently  made  from 
slaughterhouse  refuse  (blood,  bone  and  tankage),  with 
a  small  amount  of  potash  added.  We  would  always 
buy  the  brand  which  guarantees  the  highest  per  cent 
of  nitrogen  in  such  mixtures.  It  will  prove  cheapest 
in  the  end.  To  whip  up  those  raspberries  and  get 
all  you  possibly  can  out  of  the  soil  this  year  you  need 
soluble  nitrogen  and  not  phosphoric  acid  or  potash. 
About  300  pounds  per  acre  of  nitrate  of  soda  alone 
will  be  better  for  such  a  purpose  than  a  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Tenants  on  the  last  year  of  their  lease,  after 
having  made  the  soil  rich,  sometimes  use  nitrate  of 
soda  alone.  This  forces  a  heavy  crop  which  often 
leaves  the  soil  exhausted  of  available  fertility.  It  is 
like  using  the  whip  on  a  horse  to  get  the  last  ounce 
of  speed  or  power  out  of  him. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  SWEET  POTATOES. 

Hotbeds  for  Bedding  and  Sprouting:  Varieties. 

In  growing  sweet  potatoes  the  first  consideration 
after  .selection  of  seed  is  the  preparation  of  hotbeds. 
This  is  necessary  in  this  latitude  to  get  the  sprouts 
started  early,  so  they  will  be  ready  to  set  out  in  the 
field  after  May  10.  Hotbeds  are  prepared  here  about 
the  first  of  April.  They  are  made  with  fire  heat,  and 
also  v/ith  manure  heat,  some  preferring  one  and  some 
the  other.  We  use  both,  but  not  in  the  same  bed.  In 
the  manure  beds  we  do  not  use  so  great  a  depth  of 
manure  as  is  frequently  used  for  hotbeds.  The  usual 
rule  is  to  put  about  one  foot  of  wet  leaves  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  bed,  then  place  on  them  about  10  inches 
of  good  heating  manure,  over  which  spread  three 
inches  of  sand  or  sandy  soil.  The  small  seed  sweet 
potatoes  are  laid  evenly  on  the  sand,  just 'allowing 
the  width  of  the  finger  between  them  at  the  nearest 
point.  Two  or  three  inches  of  the  same  sandy  soil  is 
then  placed  over  them.  To  get  this  on  evenly  the  soil 
should  be  carefully  leveled  off  before  placing  the  seed; 
then  by  laying  a  piece  of  scantling  IVz  inches  thick 
and  four  inches  wide  on  the  seed,  across  the  bed,  the 
sand  can  be  leveled  off  even  with  the  scantling.  If 
care  is  taken  in  laying  the  seed,  pushing  the  larger 
ones  down  even  with  the  top  of  the  smaller  ones,  they 
will  be  of  very  even  depth.  These  beds  are  often  cov¬ 
ered  with  muslin,  either  tacked  on  frames  or  stretch¬ 
ed  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  bed.  We  have 
several  beds  made  in  the  latter  way,  and  find  them 
very  satisfactory.  The  best  way  we  have  found  to 
fasten  these  sheets  on  is  to  have  a  small  rope  (about 
one-fourth  inch)  run  into  a  hem  around  the  edge,  then 
by  cutting  a  small  hole  in  the  cloth  the  cloth  and  rope 
can  be  hooked  on  to  nails  driven  two  feet  apart 
around  the  hotbed  frame.  The  sheet  when  finished 
should  be  three  or  four  inches  wider  than  the  frame. 
When  the  manure  heats  well  these  cloth  covers  are 
less  trouble  than  sash.  There  is  no  danger  of  plants 
being  scalded  as  they  are  sometimes  under  giass  un¬ 
less  closely  watched.  To  prevent  the  sheets  from  sag¬ 
ging  we  drive  small  stakes  into  the  bed  a  little  higher 
than  the  frame,  and  nail  light  poles  on  them,  thus 
making  a  tent  of  the  sheet.  We  have  beds  10x60  feet, 
but  these  sheets  are  made  wider  and  raised  about 
three  feet  in  tbe  center. 

If  everything  works  well  the  plants  will  begin  to 
break  through  in  10  days  or  two  weeks.  They  should 
then  be  kept  well  watered  and  aired  on  all  warm 
days.  Water  is  very  important,  and  plenty  of  it.  If 
it  rains  we  take  off  the  covers.  If  not,  we  put  water 
on  by  the  pailful  to  every  two  feet  in  length  for  a  bed 
six  feet  wide,  and  in  very  dry  weather  such  an  ap¬ 
plication  every  other  evening  will  make  a  wonderful 
difference  in  the  plants. 

Sometimes  plants  get  too  tall  before  we  are  ready  to 
use  them,  in  that  case  we  have  practiced  cutting  them 
ofi  with  a  sharp  sickle  or  scythe,  leaving  stubs  only 
one  or  two  inches  high.  In  a  few  days  these  start 
new  leaves  and  make  much  tougher  and  better-rooted 
plants.  In  pulling  plants  the  left  hand  is. thrust  into 
the  soil  to  hold  the  potatoes  in  place,  while  the 
sprouts  are  pulled  off  with  the  right  hand.  In  this 
way  several  “pullings”  can  be  taken  from  the  same 
beds.  We  have  Iried  cutting  them  just  above  the 
potatoes  with  an  old  case  knife,  and  if  carefully  done 
it  is  a  very  good  way,  especially  where  all  the  plants 
are  ready  to  be  pulled,  but  if  some  are  not  well  rooted 
it  is  wasteful. 

The  Big  Stean  Jersey  Yellow.  Fig.  86,  is  now  largely 
grown  in  this  neighborhood,  superseding  the  old  Jer¬ 
sey  Yellow  on  account  of  its  stronger  growth  and 
greater  productiveness.  When  grown  on  light  sandy 
soil  it  is  smooth,  of  good  shape  and  of  bright  yellow 
color.  Its  tendency  to  grow  too  large  is  checked  by 
close  planting.  It  often  produces  100  barrels  per  acre. 
We  had  a  four-acre  field  that  produced  360  barrels. 
A  part  of  it  ran  over  100  barrels  per  acre.  One  mag¬ 
nificent  hill  of  12  tubers  weighed  14  pounds.  The  Big 
Stem  is  not  only  productive  but  it  is  also  a  very  heavy 
sweet  potato,  a  barrel  weighing  from  10  to  15  pounds 
more  than  others.  It  is  also  of  excellent  table  quality, 
being  sweeter  than  the  old  Jersey  Yellow.  The  Vine- 
land  Bush  still  holds  its  place  of  being  the  best  of  all 
bush  or  vineless  sweet  potatoes.  It  makes  no  running 
vines  whatever,  only  short  stubby  stems  with  a  lux¬ 
uriant  growth  of  dark  green  leaves.  It  is  as  easy  to 
cultivate  and  tend  as  a  bush  bean.  With  us  it  is  about 
as  productive  as  the  Jersey  Yellow,  which  the  tuber 
resembles  closely,  and  is  of  much  the  same  quality. 
The  old  Jersey  Yellow  is  still  largely  grown  by  many 
farmers  and  where  the  soil  is  well  adapted  to  it,  it 
is  an  excellent  cropper.  It  is  a  better  keeper  in  stor¬ 
age  than  the  Big  Stem,  and  the  Vineland  Fancy  strain 
is  still  very  popular  in  market.  Jersey  Red,  also  call¬ 
ed  Red  Nansemond,  is  a  deservedly  popular  sweet 
potato,  being  very  fine-grained  and  of  high  table 
quality.  When  they  are  fresh  dug  their  bright  red 
skin  makes  them  very  attractive.  On  account  of  their 
healthy,  vigorous  growth,  hardiness  and  earliness 
they  are  one  of  the  best  varieties  for  the  North.  We 
have  seen  them  quite  successfully  grown  on  sandy 
soil  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  There 
are  many  other  varieties  of  sweet  potatoes  in  the 
South:  nearly  every  place  has  its  local  favorite.  The 
Red  Bermuda  (Red  Yam),  General  Grant,  Brazilian, 
Hayman,  Pierson  and  Vineless  Gold  Coin  are  classed 
as  yams  by  some,  but  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line 
between  yams  and  sweet  potatoes.  I  believe  they  are 
all  included  under  the  general  term  sweet  potatoes. 
But  few  of  these  last  kinds  are  grown  for  market  in 
the  East.  f.  s.  n. 

Vineland.  N.  J. 
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SPRAYING  FOR  POTATO  BLIGHT. 

Good  Results  in  a  Trying  Season. 

A  WIDESPREAD  TROUBLE— During  last  season 
the  Potato  blight  was  unusually  severe  in  New  York 
State.  The  vines  were  attacked  somewhat  earlier 
than  usual,  and  on  account  of  favorable  weather  con¬ 
ditions  the  fungus  developed  rapidly,  killing  the  vines 
long  before  the  growing  season  was  past.  Full  de¬ 
scription  of  this  blight  may  be  found  in  experiment 
station  bulletins.  In  late  August  and  early  Septem¬ 
ber  scarcely  a  green  field  of  potatoes  could  be  found 
unless  the  vines  had  been  sprayed  with  Bordeaux 
Mixture.  Although  the  fact  is  not  new  that  this  fungi¬ 
cide  will  lessen  the  amount  of  blight,  very  few  grow¬ 
ers  were  prepared  to  spray  their  fields,  and  could  do 
nothing  towards  heading  off  this  disease.  Those  vines 
that  were  sprayed  kept  green  several  weeks  longer 
than  tho.se  unsprayed,  and  gave  larger  yields  than 
they  would  otherwise  have  done.  In  order  to  show 
how  in  some  sections  farmers  may  check  this  disease 
at  small  cost,  it  may  be  of  interest  briefly  to  describe 
the  method  used  the  past  season  at  Oakfield,  N.  Y., 
on  the  Armstrong  farm  worked  by  Wilbur  Brayley. 
A  2G-acre  field  of  potatoes  was  sprayed  three  times 
with  Bordeaux  Mixture  at  a  cost  considerably  below 
the  usual  estimate.  Adjacent  to  the  potato  field  is  a 
wood  lot  through  which  runs  a  small  brook  near  the 
fence  separating  the  fields.  An  iron  pipe  was  laid 
from  the  potato  field,  under  the  fence  into  the  water. 
To  the  upper  end  was  attached  an  upright  pipe  to 
which  was  fastened  an  ordinary  cistern  pump.  The 
water  was  pumped  into  barrels  as  needed,  thus  avoid¬ 
ing  the  expense  of  hauling  water.  The  outfit  was 
moved  along  as  the  work  progressed. 

MAKING  THE  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE.— A  stock 
solution  of  blue  vitriol  was  made  by  dissolving  100 
pounds  in  50  gallons  (one  barrel)  of  water,  so  that 
each  gallon  contained  two  pounds  of  the  poi.son.  A 
stock  solution  of  lime  was  also  made  by 
slaking  enough  fresh  lime  to  fill  a  large 
tub,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  lime 
covered  with  water  after  it  was  pre¬ 
pared.  By  this  method  the  blue  vitriol 
and  lime  were  ready  for  use  at  any  time. 

Two  gallons  of  the  stock  solution  of 
blue  vitriol  were  poured  into  a  barrel 
which  was  then  pumped  half  full  of 
water.  A  pailful  of  lime  was  then  di¬ 
luted  with  about  25  gallons  of  water,  so 
that  both  the  lime  and  the  blue  vitriol 
were  diluted  before  being  combined.  In 
this  way  a  mixture  is  made  that  will 
stay  in  suspension  longer  than  when  the 
lime  is  added  before  being  thinned.  The 
proper  amount  of  lime  was  determined 
by  the  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium  test. 

The  mixture  was  strained  into  the 
spiayer  to  remove  particles  likely  to 
clog  the  nozzles. 

THE  SPRAYER. — The  accompanying 
illustration.  Fig.  87,  shows  the  two- 
horse  sprayer.  This  is  a  homemade  af¬ 
fair  put  together  by  J.  S.  Armstrong  and  Mr.  Brayiey. 
The  50-gallon  barrel  is  mounted  on  a  platform  set  on 
an  old  potato  digger  that  had  outgrown  its  useful¬ 
ness.  The  spray  pump  is  fastened  to  the  top  of  the 
barrel,  and  is  connected  with  the  wheel  as  shown  at 
the  right,  so  that  no  hand  pumping  is  required.  From 
the  pump  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  is  forced  through  the 
horizontal  pipe  at  the  rear,  discharging  through  six 
Vermorel  nozzles,  two  for  each  row  of  potatoes.  The 
safety  valve  is  also  shown  so  arranged  that  when  the 
pressure  becomes  too  great  the  discharge  is  into  the 
barrel,  thus  helping  to  agitate  the  mixture.  As  there 
was  no  pressure  gauge  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  ex¬ 
act.  pressure  used,  but  it  was  estimated  to  be  from  70 
to  80  pounds.  Two  men  did  all  the  work,  one  driving 
the  sprayer  while  the  other  made  the  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture.  Wit.h  the  conveniences  already  described  the 
entire  2G  acres  were  sprayed  in  one  and  one-half  day. 
Ansenical  poison  was  mixed  with  the  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  so  that  treatment  for  both  the  Potato  bugs  and 
the  blight  was  given  at  one  operation.  The  total 
amount  of  blue  vitriol  used  in  the  three  sprayings 
was  280  pounds,  so  that  nearly  a  barrel  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  was  used  per  acre.  While  the  amount  of  blue 
vitriol  and  the  quantity  of  Bordeaux  Mixture  were 
slightly  less  than  is  usually  recommended,  excellent 
results  were  obtained.  The  vines  remained  green  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  longer  than  did  the  unsprayed  fields  near¬ 
by.  Unfortunately  no  check  rows  were  left,  so  that  it 
is  impossible  to  determine  accurately  the  increased 
yield  on  this  particular  field.  Neighboring  unsprayed 
fields,  however,  gave  yields  varying  from  25  bushels 
to  100  bushels  per  acre.  The  sprayed  field  yielded  122 
bushels  per  acre.  Comparing  this  yield  with  the  100- 
bushel  yield,  the  gain  would  be  22  bushels  per  acre, 
or  572  bushels  for  the  entire  field.  At  50  cents  per 
bushel  the  increase  would  mean  $286.  A  fairer  com¬ 


parison,  however,  would  be  to  take  an  average  of  90 
bushels,  which  would  give  a  gain  of  832  bushels  or 
$416.  From  this  sum  should  be  deducted  cost  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  labor.  Early  in  August  the  writer  saw  the 
sprayer  at  work  in  the  field.  If  the  first  and  second 
sprayings  had  been  given  slightly  earlier  there  would 
have  been  less  damage  done  by  the  Potato  bugs,  and 
the  yield  would  have  been  greater,  for  it  was  ob¬ 
served  that  many  hills  were  severely  injured  before 
the  poison  got  in  its  work.  This  emphasizes  the  im¬ 
portance  of  promptness  and  thoroughness.  The  poison 
should  be  applied  as  soon  as  the  eggs  begin  to  hatch, 
if  not  before.  Like  the  canker  worms  and  the  tent 
caterpillars  it  is  much  easier  to  destroy  the  Potato 
bugs  while  they  are  small.  o.  m.  taylou. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 

THE  SKILLED  LABORER  OR  THE  FARMER. 

Several  months  ago  there  appeared  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
a  letter,  tlie  writer  of  which  commented  upon  the 
frequency  of  the  appearance  in  the  daily  papers  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  for  skilled  laborers,  such  as  bricklayers 
and  painters,  at  $3  per  day  of  eight  hours’  work.  He 
drew  the  comparison  between  the  long  hours  and 
small  pay  of  the  farmer  and  the  shorter  hours  and 
larger  remuneration  of  the  skilled  laborer.  If  I  re¬ 
member  correctly  he  asked  this  question:  “How  many 
farmers  make  as  much  as  $3  per  day?’’  and  he  an¬ 
swered  the  question  with  “Not  many.”  In  closing  his 
letter  he  tried  to  show  that  the  farmer  is  a  very  hard- 
worked,  pocrly  paid,  poverty-stricken  object  for  pity; 
while  the  skilled  laborer  with  his  $3  per  day  was 
treading  that  rosy  thoroughfare  called,  in  the  very 
expressive  city  language,  “Easy  Street.”  I  am  neither 
a  farmer  nor  a  bricklayer,  but  I  am  a  skilled  laborer, 
and  I  have  been  among  farmers  a  great  deal  and  am, 
I  think,  in  a  fair  position  to  ])resent  both  sides  for 
comparison. 

Is  the  skilled  laborer  at  $3  per  day  better  off,  or  as 


well  off,  as  his  rural  brother?  I  think  not,  and  I  will 
try  to  prove  my  opinion  correct.  I  think  it  was  one 
of  the  professors  at  Cornell  who  said  a  farmer  could 
live  as  well  as,  or  better  on  $500  per  year  than  a  city 
man  could  on  $1,000.  1  believe  this  is  true.  If  the 

farmer  knows  his  business  he  will  get  most  of  his 
living  out  of  the  farm  and  cheaply,  too.  That  living 

is,  or  should  be,  the  very  best  in  the  land;  if  it  isn’t 
it  is  his  own  fault.  It  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
living  the  city  man  buys  with  his  supposed  surplus 
$500.  I  know  very  well  that  for  every  dollar  the 
farmer  gets  he  must  give  sweat  enough  to  float  it.  He 
never  has  a  dollar  that  hasn’t  a  dozen  demands  upon 

it.  But  let  us  look  at  the  bricklayer,  as  he  has  been 
particularized,  and  see  how  much  he  really  does  re¬ 
ceive  and  what  demands  are  upon  it. 

First,  let  us  remember  that  he,  like  his  rural  broth¬ 
er,  works  out  of  doors.  Wlien  it  rains  he  cannot  work 
at  all,  but  the  farmer  can  find  plenty  to  do  in  Ms* 
buildings.  Let  us  also  remember  that  there  are  many 
rainy  days  during  the  year.  When  it  is  cold  enough 
to  freeze  mortar  the  bricklayer  cannot  work.  He 
loses  many  days  between  jobs,  and  also  while  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  carpenters  to  catch  up  with  him,  or  the 
Ironworkers  to  get  ahead  far  enough  to  be  out  of  llis 
way.  No  work,  no  pay.  When  we  make  all  deduc¬ 
tions  we  find  his  $936  has  shrunk  below  the  farmer’s 
$500.  His  cost  of  living  is  high.  Rent  is  high  if  he 
lives  in  a  congenial  neighborhood.  He  has  coal  to 
buy,  an  expensive  item,  while  the  farmer  usually 
burns  wood  that  can  be  had  for  the  cutting  or  little 
more.  His  social  environments  are  usually  inferior 
to  those  of  the  average  farmer.  His  temptations,  and 
those  of  his  family,  are  greater.  Strong,  clean,  manly 
neighbors  are  not  apt  to  be  very  plentiful  to  serve  as 
examples  of  right  living  for  his  children.  Taking  all 
into  consideration  you  will,  I  think,  agree  with  me 
that  the  farmer  has  a  decided  advantage,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  small  apparent  income. 

OTFAS.  A.  OKOATMAN. 


PRUNING  THE  KIEFFER  PEAR. 

The  KielTer  pear  is  a  very  upright  grower,  and  so 
vigorous  when  on  congenial  stocks  that  nurserymen 
usually  head  the  young  trees  too  high  for  best  or¬ 
chard  results.  Fig.  85  gives  two  views  of  an  average 
nursery  tree  after  reaching  the  fruiting  age.  If  the 
main  branches  had  been  started  at  half  the  present 
height  from  the  ground  the  tree  could  carry  its  load 
more  easily ‘and  the  crop  be  more  conveniently  gath¬ 
ered.  Finding  the  trees  in  this  condition,  however, 
it  is  well  not  to  allow  them  to  spindle  up  more  rap¬ 
idly  than  is  needed  for  fair  development.  The  above 
specimen  has  been  close-pruned,  especially  at  the  top, 
for  the  past  three  years,  allowing  the  branches  to 
gain  an  average  of  about  eight  inches  yearly,  cutting 
always  to  a  good  outside  bud.  The  result  is  shown 
in  the  strong  development  of  fruit  spurs  on  the  main 
branches,  whereby  this  little  tree  is  enabled  to  carry 
a  load  of  pears  probably  exceeding  its  own  weight 
without  splitting  or  serious  distortion.  There  is  much 
to  be  learned  as  to  the  best  methods  of  growing  this 
valuable  cooking  pear,  and  this  example  is  given  as 
one  way  to  secure  a  good  quantity  of  large  fiaiits 
without  overloading  the  trees.  Fig.  85  shows  the  tree 
before  and  after  it  is  freshly  pruned  for  the  coming 
season.  w.  v.  e. 


LABOR  PROBLEM  CHANGES  FARMING. 

My  farm  contains  280  acres,  of  which  110  are  in 
timber  and  low  ground  pasture  and  25  in  orchard  and 
small  fruics.  I  have  been  practicing,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  a  three-crop  rotation  with  the  plow  land,  wheat, 
clover  and  corn,  and  have  buildings,  teams  and  tools 
for  this  system.  It  has  been  difficult  for  years  to  get 
farm  help  in  this  section,  and  now  it  seems  almost 
imi)05sible  and  like  many  others  who  begin  to  feel 
the  weight  of  years  and  the  need  of  rest,  I  am  much 
discouraged  by  the  outlook.  The  inquiry  is  not  for 
good  help  or  cheap  help,  but  for  any 
help  at  all.  My  large  silo  was  not  filled 
last  Fall  because  I  could  not  get  help, 
though  a  large  village  is  iy2  mile  away. 
Two  dollars  for  common  labor  and  $4 
for  man  and  team  are  offered  by  the 
railroads,  and  in  Battle  Creek  and  other 
cities  nearby.  My  son  and  myself  need 
to  give  all  our  attention  to  the  orchard 
and  garden,  with  much  extra  heip  at 
times.  I  have  one  man  by  the  year  in 
tenant  house,  but  have  failed  to  find  a 
single  man  to  live  with  me  and  help. 
One  neighbor  with  275  acres  only  keeps 
one  man,  another  with  100  acres  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  his  work  alone.  This  condi¬ 
tion  is  serious,  and  we  are  looking  for 
some  way  out.  A  drover  who  has  a 
large  farm  tells  me  that  he  is  seeding 
all  his  land  and  will  keep  no  man,  but 
will  buy  cattle  in  Chicago  in  the  Spring, 
feed  grain  and  follow  with  hogs  and 
sell  in  the  Fall.  He  figures  out  a  profit 
with  relief  from  the  help  question.  My 
land  is  strong  and  rich,  unusually  good  grass  land, 
with  abundant  water.  Can  you  or  your  readers  give 
us  any  information  of  use  in  such  an  emergency?  Is 
this  system  practiced  anywhere  in  the  Central  or 
Eastern  States  successfully?  s.  w.  gibson. 

Michigan. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  call  for  testimony  from  those  who  are 
similarly  situated.  There  are  many  of  them.  This 
man  states  their  case  well.  They  are  mostly  in  sec¬ 
tions  where  mixed  farming  prevails  and  where  there 
is  no  great  uniformity  of  crops  or  varieties.  In  sec¬ 
tions  where  special  farming  or  fruit  growing  is  car¬ 
ried  on  there  seems,  to  be  less  trouble.  Men  who  like 
to  do  this  special  work  congregate  in  these  sections 
somewhat  as  workmen  do  in  factory  towns.  The 
theory  of  seeding  down  natural  grass  lands  and  pas¬ 
turing  stock  on  it — without  even  cutting  any  grass — 
appears  to  be  sound  under  the  circumstances.  The 
very  men  who  will  attempt  tiiis  would  probably  have 
said  15  years  ago  that  the  practice  is  a  wasteful  one — 
a  return  to  old-fashioned  methods.  Yet  the  scarcity 
of  farm  help  has  changed  their  views.  We  invite  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  problem— with  actual  experience  if 
possible. 


VALUE  OF  AN  APPLE  TREE. — A  few  days  ago  an 
adjuster  for  a  traction  company  todk  a  strip  50x350 
feet  across  the  back  end  of  my  place,  and  adjoining  a 
railroad.  On  about  one-third  of  it  were  13  apple  trees 
set  13  years  ago,  taken  care  of  and  in  good  bearing,  for 
their  age  and  size.  After  agreeing  for  the  land,  he 
allowed  me  $25  apiece  for  the  trees,  which  occupied 
less  than  half  of  the  strip,  making  the  trees  come  to 
a  little  more  than  the  whole  strip  of  land.  All  of  my 
trees  are  set  16  feet  apart  each  way.  For  the  first 
eight  years  I  raised  corn,  potatoes  and  all  other  crops 
in  between,  setting  currant,  gooseberry  and  blackcaps 
between  trees.  I  kept  the  branches  out  of  the  way  ou 
two  sides,  and  they  have  room  yet,  but  north  and 
south  I  keep  a  space  of  three  feet  between  by  trim¬ 
ming  a  little  every  Winter.  It  would  bankrupt  me  to 
have  them  twice  that  far  apart  and  raise  nothing  be¬ 
tween.  My  apples  pay  fairly  well,  especially  the 
early  ones.  h.  j.  h. 

Marion  Co.,  Iiid. 


A  RHUBARB  FORCING  HOUSE.  Fir,.  88. 

See  Everybody’s  <iardeii,  Page 
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THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 
What  Varieties  Shall  We  Plant? 

Paiit  II. 

Paper  read  by  E.  D.  Darlington,  of  Ford- 
hook  Farms,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  at  a  farm¬ 
ers’  institute  held  in  Philadelphia  February 
last: 

Radishes  may  be  had  in  ample  supply 
at  all  times  in  the  home  garden,  if  a  bed 
of  rich  loose  soil  is  prepared  for  them, 
and  frequent  sowings  of  seed  made.  You 
can  either  select  a  very  quick-growing 
variety  and  make  repeated  plantings  of 
the  one  variety  (for  this  purpose  the 
French  Breakfast  and  Paris  Beauty  are 
possibly  the  best),  or  sow  at  one  time  a 
short  row  each  of  three  or  four  varie¬ 
ties  which  will  come  up  in  succession, 
choosing  Rosy  Gem  for  earliest,  follow¬ 
ed  by  French  Breakfast,  Paris  Beauty 
and  Long  Cardinal,  which  come  in  in 
the  order  named.  These  are  all  bright 
scarlet  sorts  tipped  with  white  at  the 
root  end.  An  equally  good  succession  of 
white  sorts  may  be  had  by -planting  the 
White  Olive  Shaped,  White  Box,  Vienna 
and  Strasburg.  Late  in  the  Summer 
make  a  planting  of  the  Large  White 
Chinese  or  Celestial,  which  grows  to  a 
very  large  size  and  has  crisp,  juicy  flesh 
of  mild  flavor,  mainly  desirable,  how¬ 
ever,  as  an  oddity,  as  it  does  not  come 
up  to  the  small  sorts  planted  in  Spring. 

Mustard  is  but  little  known  in  our 
northern  gardens,  but  the  new  varieties. 
Southern  Giant  Curled  and  Fordhook 
I'^ancy,  are  worthy  of  being  planted  in 
the  home  garden.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  early  in  August  and  the  young 
plants  thinned  out  to  stand  four  to  six 
inches  apart  in  the  row'.  The  leaves  are 
used  as  a  boiling  green  and  in  the  fresh 
state  as  a  salad.  Those  of  the  Ford- 
hook  Fancy  are  as  deeply  fringed  as  the 
finest  parsley,  making  a  choice  garnish. 

Parsley  should  always  be  at  hand  in 
liberal  quantities  both  for  garnishing 
and  flavoring,  and  as  the  cost  of  the  seed 
is  practically  the  same  for  all  varieties 
only  the  very  best  strain  with  heavily 
curled  leaves  should  be  planted.  The 
Champion  Moss-Curled,  and  Extra  Dark 
Moss-Curled  are  the  leading  varieties. 
Seed  should  be  sown  early  in  tae  Spring 
and  the  young  plants  transplanted  to 
stand  10  inches  apart.  Fresh  sowings 
should  be  made  each  Spring,  as  the 
jjlants  run  to  seed  the  second  year.  The 
most  useful  herbs  are  sage,  thyme,  tar¬ 
ragon,  Summer  and  Winter  savory. 
Balm  should  also  be  planted,  as  the 
young  shoots  have  a  delightful  fragrance 
rosembling  that  of  the  lemon  verbena, 
and  can  be  used  in  floral  decorations  and 
for  scenting  linen,  etc.,  in  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  way  when  dry.  All  of  these  can 
be  readily  grown  from  seed,  which  ger¬ 
minates  best  from  early  plantings  while 
the  soil  is  still  cool  and  moist.  When 
the  young  plants  are  well  started  they 
should  be  transplanted  to  stand  12 
inches  or  more  apart,  and  kept  well 
hoed  and  free  from  weeds.  Cut  off  the 
old  tops  in  the  Fall  and  cover  with  a 
liglit  coat  of  manure  during  Winter. 

The  tall  or  running  nasturtiums  will 
climb  readily  if  planted  along  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  an  ordinary  pale  fence  or  the 
modern  wire  fence,  and  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  garden  by  their  profusion 
of  brilliant  flowers.  The  flowers  and 
young  leaves  are  now  quite  largely  used 
as  a  salad,  and  the  young  tender  seed 
pods  make  an  excellent  relish  when 
pickled.  A  bowl  of  the  flowers  when 
gathered  early  in  the  morning  will 
brighten  the  table  and  retain  their 
freshness  for  several  days. 

Beans  of  the  bush  type  are  the  most 
easily  grown  in  the  home  garden,  occu¬ 
pying  but  little  space,  and  yielding  an 
ample  supply  from  small  plantings.  For 
superior  quality  I  would  recommend  the 
Stringless  Greenpod,  and  the  Saddle¬ 
back  Wax  for  snap  sorts,  and  Burpee’s 
Bush  Lima  and  Dreer’s  Bush  Lima  for 
shell  beans.  These  bush  Limas  have  the 
added  merit  of  being  ready  for  u.se  three 
or  four  weeks  earlier  than  the  corre¬ 


sponding  pole  sorts.  Plantings  of  the 
bush  varieties  for  snap  sorts  should  be 
made  every  three  or  four  weeks  to  keep 
up  a  constant  supply  of  young  tender 
pods.  Plantings  made  in  August  will 
yield  pods  in  October  when  there  are 
none  in  the  markets,  and  this  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  iinest  crop.  A  single  plant¬ 
ing  of  the  bush  Lima  is  sufficient,  as 
they  will  continue  in  bearing  until  cut 
off  by  frost,  but  it  should  be  understood 
that  the  bean  plant  is  a  gross  feeder, 
and  for  good  results  the  soil  must  be 
made  rich  and  kept  well  cultivated. 

Dwarf  peas  are  most  easily  grown  in 
the  small  garden;  one  pint,  planting  50 
feet  of  row,  will  yield  sufficient  pods  for 
a  good-sized  family,  and  for  a  continu¬ 
ous  supply  you  should  either  plant  three 
varieties  at  one  time,  or  make  plantings 
of  one  early  variety  every  week.  Two 
of  the  triple  plantings  may  be  made  in 
the  Spring  a  month  apart  and  one  early 
in  August  for  Fall  use.  The  wrinkled 
peas  have  the  sweetest  flavor,  and  for  a 
Spring  succession  I  would  suggest  Sur¬ 
prise  or  Alaska  as  first  early,  Nott’s  Ex¬ 
celsior  for  medium  and  Improved  Strata¬ 
gem  for  late.  About  60  days  are  re¬ 
quired  with  beans  and  peas  from  plant¬ 
ing  until  the  pods  are  ready  for  use.  For 
Fall  plantings  the  extra  early,  such  as 
Alaska  and  Surprise,  give  the  best  re¬ 
sults,  setting  pods  most  freely  and  are 
least  injured  by  mildew.  The  Gradus, 
or  Prosperity  is  a  splendid  large-podded 
extra  early  of  dwarf  growth,  and  the 
Thomas  Laxton  even  better  in  quality, 
but  the  quantity  of  seed  of  these  varie¬ 
ties  offered  for  sale  is  so  limited  that  it 
will  be  some  time  before  they  become 
well  known. 

In  sweet  corn  it  is  desirable  at  least 
to  plant  for  early  use,  and  of  the  extra 
early  sorts  the  new  Golden  Bantam, 
Fordhook  First,  and  Early  Champion 
are  probably  the  best  in  quality.  For 
second  earlies  Early  Evergreen,  Crosby’s 
Early  and  Shaker’s  Large  Early  are  of 
good  size  and  quality;  for  late  plant 
Slowell’s  Evergreen  for  large  ears  and 
Country  Gentleman  for  the  small  deep- 
grain  ears. 

Among  cucumbers  the  Arlington  and 
White  Spine  are  the  best  of  common 
types,  but  the  large  fruits  of  the  Giant 
Pera  are  milder  in  flavor  and  have  a 
larger  portion  of  flesh  and  fewer  seeds. 
For  Summer  squashes  a  few  hills  of  the 
bush  patty-pans  or  scalloped  sorts  will 
give  a  good  supply  of  fruits,  which  are 
useful  for  frying  like  egg  plant,  or 
boiled  in  the  southern  style.  The  Bush 
Fordhook  is  a  new  type,  the  fruits  being 
much  sweeter  in  flavor,  and  are  good 
either  in  Summer  or  kept  for  pies  and 
baking  whole  during  the  Winter  months. 

Tomatoes  will  be  of  the  best  flavor 
when  grown  in  the  home  garden  from 
seed  of  choice  varieties,  being  greatly 
superior  in  solidity  and  flavor  to  the 
common  market  grade,  and  to  develop 
thf;  finest  flavor  the  fruit  should  be  gath¬ 
ered  from  the  plant  after  ripening  but 
before  it  becomes  soft,  while  the  mar¬ 
ket  product  is  generally  gathered  before 
it  is  fully  ripe,  aiitd  is  decidedly  acid  in 
flavor.  For  the  finest  flavored  fruits  it 
is  best  to  train  a  single  stem  or  stalk  to 
a  pole  or  stake,  trimming  off  all  the  side 
shoots  as  soon  as  they  appear.  This 
plan  economizes  space  and  gives  the 
earliest  fruits.  In  this  type  the  Match¬ 
less  and  Stone  are  the  best  bright  scar¬ 
lets,  and  the  Ponderosa,  Mikado  and 
Trucker’s  Favorite  the  best  purple-fruit¬ 
ed  sorts.  Another  type  of  growth  has  a 
stiffly  erect  bush  habit  until  the  plants 
are  weighted  with  fruit,  and  even  then 
they  can  be  supported  with  a  short 
stake.  These  have  heavy  potato-leaf  fo¬ 
liage,  growing  only  two  feet  high,  and 
are  quite  hardy,  admitting  of  very  early 
planting,  and  the  plants  can  be  set  quite 
closely  in  the  garden.  For  the  best 
scarlets  in  this  type  plant  the  Quarter- 
Century  and  the  Dwarf  Stone,  and  for 
purple  the  Dwarf  Champion. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — A(li\ 


ONE  of  your  New  Year  resolutions 
should  have  been  to  make  your 
home  and  grounds  more  attractive 
this  year  by  planting 

Ornamental  Trees, 

Shrubs  and  Vines 

about  your  place.  We  have  a  fine  stock 
of  large  Sugar,  Norway  and  Sycamore 
Maples  and  other  Forest  Trees.  A  few  of 
our  magnificent  Hydrangeas,  either  bush 
or  tree,  would  add  25  per  cent  to  the  ap- 
peai  ance  and  selling  value  of  your  place. 

Let  ns  send  you  catalogue  of  Ornamentals, 
Fruits  and  Flowers.  Send  your  address. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

Kew  Canaan,  Conn. 
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PE  CROWN  BEAR  IN&TrEES 

FREE- 


OUR  BOOK 
HOW  GROW 

TITUS  NURSERYwIrnmNEB 


FREICHTpaV.^t 


For  Spring  of  190.3  We  Offer  Three  Million 


Strawberry  Plants 

From  new  beds  planted  in  the  Spring  of  1902  on  land 
especially  adapted  for  making  strong  crowns  with 
abundance  of  librous  root.s.  We  tie  in  bunches  of  26. 
mark  each  variety  with  printed  tags,  pack  securely  in 
wel  ventilated  packages  with  abundance  of  moss  to 
secure  safe  carriage,  no  matter  how  great  the  dis¬ 
tance.  Certificate  of  inspection  with  every  shipment. 
We  invite  correspondence,  with  a  list  of  your  wants, 
on  which  we  will  cheerfully  name  you  our  very  best 
price. 


AUTO 


If  you  have  not'planted  this  grand 
Strawberry,  you  “  Au  ”  to.  We  have 
it  with  42  other  varieties. 


We  also  have  Asparagus  Roots,  One  and  Two  Year 
Old  in  varieties— Fa  LMgrro,  Conover  Colossai., 
Baku’s  Mammoth,  Giant  abgentkuii.. 

A  general  assprtment  of  Fruit  Trees. 

SNOW  HILL  NURSKRIES,  W.  M.  Peters  & 
Sons.  J’roprietors,  Snow  Hill,  Maryland. 


PEACH  TREES 

RICES  CUT  IN  TWO 

Having  a  large  sundus  of  choice  Pe.T.ch  and  Apple 
trees  on  land  that  must  be  cleared  this  Spring,  we 
have  decided  to  let  them  go  at  extremely  low  prices 
in  order  to  clear  them  all  out  in  the  next  thirty  days. 
This  is  the  eliance  of  a  lifetime  to  get  the  best  of 
stock  at  bottom  prices,  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  to  write 
at  once  for  our  descriptive  pj’ice  list. 

THK  U.  .SMITH  NIJRSKRY, 

New  Haven,  Station  A,  Conn. 

Apple 

Trees 

n 

Fine  two  and  three-year  old  stock,  5  to  6 
feet  in  height,  %  inch  in  diameter,  2 
inches  from  bud.  Clean,  healthj',  Geneva- 
grown  trees.  Fumi.shed  with  Certificate 
of  Inspection  and  Fumigation  guaran¬ 
teed.  SI  5  per  hundred,  boxed  and  de¬ 
livered  at  your  place. 

We  offer  the  following  varieties  only  : 
Boiken,  Fallawater,  Gideon,  Giffen 
Beauty,  Hendrick’s  Sweet,  Longfield, 
Alann,  Northern  Spy,  Red  A.strachan, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  Senator,  Smoke 
Honse,  Winesap  and  Yellow  Transparent. 

Also  the  famous  Dikeman  Cherry  at 
same  price. 

The  Seneca  Lake 
Nursery  Company, 

P.  O.  Box  No.  209.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

keference; 

The  First  National  liank,  Geneva,  N.  Y, 


Growing  Ideas 

What  to  grow  in  the  garden. 
When  to  grow  and  how.  Modern 
ideas  of  agriculture  and  floricul¬ 
ture  for  those  who  plant  for 
pleasure  or  profit,  lllus-  ^ 
trated  in 


DREER’S 

Garden  Calendar 

Sent  free  to  all  who  mention  this  paper. 
HENRY  A.  DREER.714ChestnutSt.,Phila.,Pa. 


Gregory 


Good  seed 
assure  good 
gardens, 
seeds  have 
the  favorites  of 
gardeners  and  flor- 
UtB  for  40  years. 

Always  succesafuL 


Send  for  our  free 
catalogue,  telling 
about  our  three 
wa r rants  on 
seeds. 

Jl.  J.  U. 

A  Son, 
■srblehesd.Vaai. 


\ 


Gardens 


“A  good  new  potato.”— B.  N.-Y.  Jan.  10, 1903. 

WILSON’S  SPORT 


A  sport  of  the  Blue  Victor,  originated  in  the  arid 
mountain  di.strict  of  eastern  Wa.shiugton,  where 
the  annual  precipitation  is  under  13  inches.  A 
smooth,  round,  flattened,  white-.skinned  sort,  very 
few  and  shallow  eyes;  vigorous  grower;  large 
yielder;  flue  quality  and  long  keeper.  Planted 
with  Early  Rose  will  yield  as  large  and  good 
tubers  and  as  early  as  that  sort.  Planted  in  J\me 
was  ready  to  dig  by  October.  A  limited  quantity 
of  tubers  from  originator.  1  lb.,  50c.  by  mail;  10c. 
per  lb.  by  express  •  'ZVs  lbs.,  ®1.  .Send  money  orders 
on  Lakeside  post  office. 

M.  P.  WILSON,  Lakeside,  Chelan  Co.,  Wash. 


WEST  MICHIGAN  TmS 


are  *‘bred  Tor  bearln^r*”  A'hat’s  why  we 
cut  all  buds  from  the  best  fruited,  bearin^^ 
trees.  It  also  insures  stock  true  to  name  and 
variety.  Over  three  million  trees — 913  acres. 
All  new  and  standard  varieties  of  Apple, 
Peach,  Pear, Plum,  Quince,  etc.  Also  orna* 
mental  trees  and  shrubs.  We  sell  direct  at 
wholesale  pricea.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
•WEST  MICHIGAK  NTJRSERIES, 

Box  54}  Bentoa  llarhori  Mien. 


THE  TREE  OF  LIFE 

is  one  budded  upon  a  branched  root  seedling,  buds 
taken  from  bearing  trees,  grown  upon  the  famous 
Michigan  fruit  land,  dug  by  our  root  protecting 
tree  digger  and  handled  in  our  mammoth  storage 
cellars.  Small  fruits  and  everytliing  in  nursery 
and  greenhouse  lines  true  to  name  at  wholesale 
prices.  I3r  We  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

Catalogue  FREE.  Write  to  day. 
CENTRAL  MiCHIQAN  NURSERY,  Ralamazoe,  Mich. 

Michigan^. MammothNursofiea 


FRUIT  TREES  Agents  Wanted. 

anrl  Dl  ANTQ  Write  to-day  for 

CHIU  r  Lanin  I  9.  free  catalogue. 

CHATTA.  NURSERIES, 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

All  stock  healthy,  free  from  disease  and  true  to 
uame.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  nursery  stock 
grown  in  the  clay  soils  of  this  section  does  better 
than  from  either  farther  South  or  North. 


PEDIGREED  PEACH  trees 

New  Fruits  and  Berries— Low'  Prices.  Every¬ 
thing  for  the  Fruit  Grower.  Catalogue  FKEK. 

I.INDSLEY’S  NUIISKRIES,  Whitehou.se,  N.  J. 


Enormous  Bearing 

as  well  as  its  tender.julcy.fine  flavored 
fruit  and  hardy  character,  makes  the 
York  Imperial  the  favorite  winter 
'apple.  Excellent  keeper,  shapely  and 
)  fine  colored.  Should  be  on  every  list. 
^  Jonathan  and  34  other  choice  varieties 
■*  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

HARRISOI’S  NURSERIES,  Boi  29.  Btrlia,  Id. 


WAUKE 

Evergreen  an 

Fruit 

Shrubj 

WH 

R.  DOUGLAS’  SON 

GAN  NURSERIES  ’ 

d  Ornamental  Trees 

Trees,  Shade  Trees, 

5,  Vines,  Roses,  Etc. 

OLKSALB  AND  BETAIL 

S,  WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 

DWYER’S  1903  SPRING  CATALOGUE 


-  Two  Hundred  Acres  of  Hardy  Fruits  and  Ornamentals. 

Reliable  descriptions;  perfect  ilhistratlona  and  beautiful  colored  plates.  T.  J.  Dwyer’s  Book  on 
Hardy  Trees,  Plants  and  Vines  50  cents.  This  work  will  be  sent  postpaid,  free,  for  all  Spring 
orders.  The  Catalogue  is  free.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  Orange  County  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.Y. 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

A  New  Departure. — Recent  experi¬ 
ments  in  forcing  rhubarb  are  develop¬ 
ing  some  points  worthy  of  note.  Cheap¬ 
er  production  must  be  the  end  sought  in 
every  line  of  work.  The  plans  formu¬ 
lated  now  will  be  timely  for  next  Fall. 
The  illustration,  Fig.  88,  page  231,  shows 
a  skeleton  shed  partially  filled  with 
roots.  In  size  the  structure  is  14x78 
feet.  Posts  two  feet  high  are  set  six 
feet  apart  upon  which  the  side  boards 
arc  nailed  permanently.  The  plate  of 
2x6  inch  stuff  are  spiked  flatwise  upon 
top  of  the  posts.  The  rafters  are  set  up¬ 
on  the  plates  and  spiked  and  sufficiently 
stayed  from  the  underside  to  hold  them 
securely  in  place.  This  much  of  the  shed 
as  seen  in  Fig.  88  is  a  permanent  fixture. 
By  this  arrangement  the  roots  may  be 
hauled  and  set  in  place  as  fast  as  dug 
out.  They  are  thus  left  regardless  of 
weather  until  forcing  time,  when  the 
roof  boards  are  put  on  and  the  whole  is 
covered  with  manure.  Of  course  in  the 
open  shed  the  roots  will  freeze  just  as 
readily  as  if  left  out  on  the  open  ground, 
and  the  rain  and  snow  are  no  detriment. 
A  stove  is  used  for  heating,  but  of 
course  is  not  put  in  until  required  for 
use.  A  rough  brick  wall  is  built  around 
the  stove  to  distribute  the  heat.  Covered 
with  six  inches  or  more  of  manure  the 
shed  of  itself  will  almost  do  the  forcing, 
and  thus  very  little  fuel  is  required.  To 
he  more  definite,  it  required  less  than  a 
cord  of  wood  to  force  the  entire  crop  in 
this  shed  last  Winter.  When  the  crop 
is  forced  the  manure  is  hauled  out  to 
the  field,  and  the  roof  boards  which  are 
laid  on  with  one-inch  lap  and  tacked  on 
just  sufficiently  to  hold  them  in  place, 
are  easily  removed.  Removing  the  ma¬ 
nure  stops  the  growth  of  the  roots  and 
they  can  be  left  where  forced  until  time 
to  transplant  them,  and  the  roof  boards 
may  then  be  filed  away  ready  for  use  in 
bleaching  the  celery.  The  sides  can  be 
made  of  the  roughest  possible  lumber, 
old  boards  of  any  kind,  as  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired  of  them  is  to  hold  the  manure  in 
place.  This  arrangement  minimizes  the 
labor  of  handling  the  roots,  cost  of  con¬ 
struction,  expense  of  heating  and  is  in 
every  way  a  great  saving.  It  would 
seem  that  with  present  prices  of  60  to 
80  cents  per  dozen,  and  the  constantly 
growing  demand  for  the  product  there 
would  be  an  increased  movement  in  the 
production  of  forced  rhubarb. 

Lost  Fertii.ity. — There  is  one  source 
of  loss  that  seems  far  too  often  ignored. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  garden  opera¬ 
tions  where  extensive  hotbed  work  plays 
an  important  part.  For  several  years 
past  1  have  been  watching  the  work  of 
certain  men  who  use  almost  unlimited 
amounts  of  manure.  This  eventually  in 
one  condition  or  another  all  finds  it  way 
on  to  the  land,  yet  the  wonder  is,  why 
they  cannot  keep  up  their  soil  fertility, 
but  in  spite  of  all,  it  gradually  fails,  and 
crops  grow  less  and  less  remunerative. 
II  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  rea¬ 
son  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  requires  a 
vast  amount  of  manure  to  operate  50 
to  100  hotbeds  from  late  Winter  to  mid¬ 
summer,  but  the  trouble  is  it  all  goes 
through  the  hotbed  mill  and  comes  out 
impoverished  and  stripped  of  most  of  its 
fertility.  After  serving  its  purpose  for 
bottom  heat  and  outside  banking,  it 
goes  without  saying  that  most  of  the 
virtue  has  gone  out  of  manure  and  but 
little  of  value  is  left  save  the  humus.  It 
seems  self-evident  that  this  soil  robbing 
must  go  right  on  until  new.  methods  are 
adopted.  The  waste  in  the  manure  can¬ 
not  be  avoided  so  long  as  hotbeds  are 
used.  But  the  mistake  is  in  pinning 
faith  to  the  spent  manure  without  com¬ 
pensating  in  some  other  way.  The  reme¬ 
dies,  1  believe,  are  fir.st  lo  supplement 
with  libeial  amounts  of  fertilizer,  but 
second  and  best  of  all  is  thorough  ami 
systematic  crop  lotatiou.  'I'he  i;ovei' 
erops,  as  clover,  cow  peas,  etc.,  will 
solve  the  problem.  The  changed  condi¬ 
tions  brought  about  by  these  together 


with  new  and  altered  systems  of  culture 
will  no  doubt  work  the  desired  ends.  I 
have  suggested  to  some  men  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  dispensing  with  the  extra  man 
and  team  required  for  hauling  so  much 
manure.  Take  half  the  land  for  two  or 
three  years,  entirely  change  the  crops, 
seed  down  and  give  it  a  change  which 
would  be  a  rest.  Then  in  three  or  four 
years  take  the  other  half  and  do  like- 
M’ise.  I  have  told  them  that  in  the  long 
run  they  would  come  out  ahead  both  in 
money  and  better  soil  conditions.  I 
think,  however,  that  all  of  them  are  not 
like-minded.  J.  e.  morse. 

Michigan. 

Fruit  Observations  from  Ohio. 

Japan  plums  do  not  do  well  in  this  sec¬ 
tion;  they  bloom  too  early  and  get  killed 
by  early  frosts.  We  get  a  crop  from  them 
about  one  year  in  four.  The  Burbank  is 
the  best  here.  Some  claim  it  is  poor  in 
quality,  but  it  is  very  good  in  quality  with 
U8,  but  that  may  be  only  a  local  accident, 
as  we  have  several  Ben  Davis  trees  in 
which  the  quality  is  quite  distinct.  The 
trees  are  in  different  parts  of  the  orchard 
coming  from  the  same  nursery  and  same 
age.  The  quality  is  very  good  where  the 
ground  is  rich,  which  goes  to  show  that 
you  get  both  quantity  and  quality  by  en¬ 
riching  th®  orchard  one  way  or  other.  Our 
first  planting  of  Japans  were  budded  on 
peach  roots,  and  some  of  the  Burbanks 
n'.ade  a  growth  of  seven  feet  during  the 
season,  but  diiring  the  very  cold  Winter 
four  or  five  years  ago  they  were  all  killed 
outright.  Several  others  on  plum  roots 
were  not  killed  so  badly.  We  planted 
Wilder’s  Early  and  Vermont  Beauty  pears 
at  same  time.  Wilder  has  had  three  good 
crops,  while  Vermont  has  had  about  half 
a  dozen  pears,  just  enough  to  show  what 
they  are,  hut  they  are  nice  and  good.  The 
Wilder  is  the  earliest  bearer  we  have;  the 
Bartlett  and  Clapp  about  the  same  as  a 
second.  Clapp  is  a  very  good  pear  if  you 
know  how  to  handle  it.  but  few  seem  to 
know.  It  is  like  the  Kieffer,  a  culinary 
pear,  its  best  point  being  canned.  Gather 
and  can  them  as  soon  as  the  first  ones 
show  yellow.  If  taken  then  they  wilt  be 
found  in  good  condition,  but  let  them  rlnen 
up  and  you  will  have  rotten  cores.  The 
Crosby  peach  does  not  appear  any  hardier 
than  some  others,  and  is  too  small,  but  its 
quality  is  good.  The  Champion  and  El 
berta  are  our  best;  Chairs  is  nice,  but  a 
shy  bearer.  There  is  a  great  difference  in 
color  and  appearance  generally  of  the  same 
kind,  depending  on  soil  and  care. 

Brown  Co.,  O.  j.  a.  m’o. 


You  can  hardly  imagine  the  beautiful  mcl-| 
low  quality  of  the  light  given  by 

THE  ANGLE  LAMP. 

It  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  No  matter! 
what  kind  of  light  you  now  use  in  your  home, 
the  Angle  Lamp  is  better— yes,  better  andl 
cheaper.  While  as  brilliant  as  gas  orelectr'cityl 
It  burns  but  18c.  worth  of  ordinary  kerosene  (orl 
coal;  oil  a  month,  never  smokes,  smells  orl 
gives  any  trouble  and  requires  almo.st  no  at-| 
tontion.  You  can  try  it  without  a  particle  of  | 
risk  as  it  is  unconditionally  guaranteed  to  bej 
as  represented  or  money  1 
refunded.  Thousands  in| 
use.  bend  for  our  free! 
catalog  N.  W.  All  styles} 
from  $1.80  up. 

THE  ANGLE  LAMP  CO. 
70  Park  Place, 

New  York. 


FIRE,  WIND  &  WATER  PROOF 

■11  Ilia  m-^.  add  to  these  qualities  durability 

—y 


i 


VlfWVS 
STAMOABO 


qualities  durability 
and  low  price,  and  you  have  a 
perfect  roofing,  which  is 


Can  be  put  on  a  new  roof,  on 

Jold  shingles  or  tin.  It’s  soft 
and  pliable,  being  easy  to  put 
on  and  becomes  as  hara  as 
slate.  Send  for  Free  Sample 
^  and  Circulars. 

The  A.  F.  Swan  Co.  Nassau  street,  new  YORL 


i'&'bVVK. 

TK*0C 


ARROW  BRAND 

can  be  laid  on 


top  of  old 
shingles  with¬ 
out  tearing  oB 
the  old  roof. 


ASPHALT  READY  ROOFINeCO. 


136  Water  .St.,  New  York. samples. 


The  Box  That  Pleases. 

Pomona  Nurseries,  Palmyra,  N.  J.,  Feb.  27, 15)03. 
Bond  Steel 
Post  Go., 

Adrian,  Mich, 

Dear  Sirs— 

“Uncle  Sam’s 
Favorite”  mall 
box  arrived  to¬ 
day  and  it  is 
exactly  what  I 
want.  It  is  the 
be.st  box  I  have 
yet  seen  and  1 
believe  will  be 
a  favorite  of 
the  mall  car¬ 
rier  on  this 
route,  and  will  'i 
surely  he  the 
means  of  sell¬ 
ing  quite  a  number  In  this  sec¬ 
tion.  YoqrS  truly, 

T.  E.  Steele. 


L-A\— 


viceable  and  of  great  permanence. 


ir  NEVER  SAGS. 

A  fence  that  is  perfectly  woven  out  of  wires! 
of  proper  strengLn  and  full  length,  leavingl 
no  loose  ends  to  unwind  and  injure  stock.} 

WE  HARTMAN 

STOCKADE  FENCE 

i.s  a  compact  unit,  made  to  turn  the  strongest  andl 
breachiest  animal,  yet  responding  to  the  require-l 
ments  of  heat  and  cold  and  always  resuming  itsi 
natural  position.  Made  of  the  be.st  galvanized  steel  I 
wire,  very  heavy  at  top  and  bottom,  all  horizon  tat- 1 
and  trusses  of  ample  strength.  In  seven  heights,  | 
18  to  54  inches.  A  fence  beautiful,  strong  and  ser- 
Write  for  free  catalogue. 


CUYAHOGA  WIRE  AND  FENCE  COMPANY, 
DEPARTMENT  M,  CUYAHOGA  FALLS,  OHIO. 


LABOR  SAVING 

WAGONS 


THE  FARMERS’  HANDY  WAGONS 

are  useful  and  lime  and  labor  saving  every  day  in 
the  year.  Low  down,  they  load  easily;  low  draft, 
they  are  easy  on  the  horses;  wide  tin‘d,  they  do 
not  cut  ruts  across  tlie  fields.  The  wide  platform  will  carry  a  big 
load  without  building  it  high.  For  lianling  tools  to  and  from  the 
field,  hauling  manure,  hauling  hay,  grain,  logs,  lumber,  or  anything 
else  where  a  big,  wide  load  is  to  be  moved  the  Farmers’  Handy 
Wagon  is  better  than  any  other  vehicle.  Stronger  and  more  ilurable 
than  any  otluT  wagon.  Wooden  w'heels  guaranteed  to  hold  tires  five 
years.  Iron  wheels  have  spokes  hot-forged  in,  not  cast  in.  Dealers  sell 
them.  Send  today  for  latest  catalogue  containing  full  details  of 

tlie  many  w^ays  in  which 
oiir  wagons  are  superior  to 
others. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  or 
will  not  get  this  wagon, 
do  not  buy  any  other  with¬ 
out  first  informing  yourself 
concerning  the  Farmers’ 
Handy  Wagon.  Remember 
no  other  is  “just  asgood.” 

FARMERS’  HANDY  WAGON  CO. 

SAGINAW,  MICHIGAN 


'  '  ii'i 

'\.A  ^'■"4 


Hubbard’s  Fertilizers  do  not  rest  until  the  work  is  done;  when  the  ground 
freezes,  they  rest,  b\it  only  then.  In  connection  with  this  statement,  kindly  read 
the  following  from  the  Past  Master  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Grange : 

THE  ROGER.S  &  HunnARi)  Co.,  Middletown  Conn.  Marroro,  Mass.,  Oct.  6, 15)02. 

Gentlemen— I  used  about  nine  tons  of  Hubbard’  Fertilizer  this  sea-son  and  am  satisfied  that  it  paid.  This 
was  particularly  true  of  the  Hubbard’s  Oats  and  Top  Dressing.  Its  use  enabled  us  to  cut  the  first  crop  before 
July  1st,  after  which  date  there  came  on  a  long  spell  of  wet  weather,  and  while  most  farmers  were  com¬ 
plaining  because  their  hay  was  spoiling  or  getting  over-ripe,  we  were  growing  a  fine  rowen  crop  which  cut 
over  a  ton  per  acre  by  the  middle  of  August,  and  at  this  writing  there  is  a  third  crop  almost  heavy  enough 
to  cut.  Yours  truly,  K.  D.  HOWE,  Past  Master,  Massachusetts  State  Grange. 

The  letter  speaks  for  itself — comment  seems  unnecessary.  We  hope  you  will 
decide  to  use  the  Hubbard  F'ertilizers.  Our  book,  “  Hubbard’s  E'ertilizers  for  1903,” 
giving  full  description  of  our  different  brands,  seut  tree  to  any  atltlr©~s.  Apply 
to  our  “  Local  Agents”  or  direct  to 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 


r'or’tillzors. 


MIDDLETOWM,  CONN. 


It’s  Almost 


It  spreads  all  kinds  of  manure,  lime, 
salt,  ashes,  compost,  etc.,  rapidly, 
evenly  and  better  than  It  can  possibly  be  done  by 

lumpy,  caked,  coarse,  strawy  or  stalky  the  manure  is, 


PaLst  Believing 

the  amount  of  time,  labor  and  money  this  machine  saves 
you,  say  nothing  of  in-  _  i ''•‘’x. 

creased  crops  its  use  .  ^ 

will  produce.  . 


hand.  It  makes  no  difference  how  hard. 


The  Improved  Kemp 'Manure  Spreader 

will  tear  it  apart,  make  it  fine  and  spread  it  just  where  you  want  it  and  in  any  desired  quantity  per  acre.  Greatly  Imp^ved 
for  rd03.  Send  for  our  new  illustrated  rataloj'uc,  which  describes  improvements  in  deUil,  and  tells  about  *'How  to  Grow 
Big^Crops.'*  Catalogue  mailed  flee.  Rcineinber  tliat  the  only  original  aiul  genuine  Kemp  Manure  Spreader  is  the  one 
made  by  ourselves  and  the  patenls  thereon  have  been  fully  sustained  by  a  recent  decision  of  the  United  StMtesCircuitCourt. 

KEMP  <s.  BURPEE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  BOX  38.  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


Made  for  the  Man 
Who  Wants  the 
Best. 


The  Endless  Apron  Great  Western 

Manure  Spreader. 

CDDCine  and  pulverize. all  kinds  of  ma" 
urnLAUu  nure,  fresh,  well  rotted,  mixed,  full 
of  straw  or  cornstalks,  sheep  iiiaiiure.  No  matter 
how  tougll,  we  guarantee  our  spreader  to 
spread  it  so  evenly  that  one  loail  will  do 
more  good  than  three  spread  ijy  hand.  End  • 
IcHS  Apron  is  always  reaily  to  load.  No 
turning  buek  after  each  load  is  spread. 
Front  »  heel,  tut  under  and  mathine  can 
be  turned  in  its  DCPIH  iTCR  *'*“*'*^  *“ 
own  length.  nLUULA  I  Ell  motiua 

to  spread  thick  or  thin.  Our  non-bunebnhie  rnk  e  holds  all  large  chunks  on  top  of  heater  until  they  are  ‘{‘“'■"“kJ; 

>  eMascl.  Combined  Hood  and  End  Gate  keeps  manure  away  from  Iwater  while  loading  and  acts  as  wind  hoodinspreadlng. 
IIDUTCOT  nDlCT  ever  produced  on  a  manure  spreader,  because  front  and  rear  wheels  track  and  the  load  is  ne.arly  equal- 
Llbn  I  Lot  UnAl  I  ly  balanced  on  front  and  rear  axles  which  brings  load  up  close  to  horses.  Send  for  free  lllu.- 

trirted  eatalogne  giving  full  description  and  how  to  a^.^' manure  to^securebc^r^Jts.IJnvv.tlnje,  labor,  money. 

SMITH  MANURE  SPREADER  CO.,  68  N.  JEFFERSON  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  wr'ter  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  viuestion, 
l)loase  see  whether  It  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Killing  Out  Wild  Onions. 

J.  F.  li.,  Chase  dtp,  Ta.— Can  you  tell  me 
a  sure  remedy  to  kill  wild  onions  so  our 
cows  cannot  get  them  and  ruin  the  milk? 
They  are  thick  on  all  ground  here,  and  are 
the  first  green  thing  to  show  In  Spring.  1 
have  just  bought  25  acres  and  see  a  few 
on  it  before  it  is  cleared  near  the  branch. 
I  want  to  clear  them  out  if  possible  as  I 
wish  to  make  a  truck  farm  and  keep  five 
Jerseys. 

Ank. — Wild  onions  may  be  killed  out 
by  breaking  up  the  land  and  growing 
hoed  crops  for  two  or  more  successive 
seasons,  but  they  are  difficult  to  eradi¬ 
cate  from  sod  lands.  Something  may  be 
done  in  a  small  way  by  cutting  out  the 
bulb  clusters  with  a  spud  and  applying 
salt  to  kill  outlying  offsets,  but  it  is  too 
expensive  for  clearing  large  areas.  Wild 
onions  lie  dormant  during  the  greater 
part  of  Summer.  They  are  only  aggres¬ 
sive  in  early  Spring  and  late  Autumn. 

Grafting  the  Chestnut. 

It.  li.  L.,  Parhlon,  A/d.— Can  young  chest¬ 
nut  sprouts  be  grafted  with  the  better 
kinds,  thus  making  them  more  profitable 
when  they  come  into  bearing,  or  can  they 
be  budded  more  successfully?  How  and 
when  can  it  be  done?  Will  it  pay  to 
bother  with  sprouts  that  may  be  left  to 
grow  up  into  a  grove  in  a  pasture?  What 
varieties  are  best? 

Ans. — If  a  farmer  has  a  piece  of  land 
that  is  growing  up  to  chestnut  sprouts, 
and  wants  to  work  it  into  a  pasture,  with 
enough  of  the  sprouts  left  to  make  suffi¬ 
cient  trees  for  shade,  it  may  be  done 
cheaply  and  profitably.  The  trees  will 
occupy  some  space  and  detract  from  the 
pasture  but  if  they  are  worked  into  good 
varieties  they  will  pay  for  it  and  a  good 
profit  besides.  The  variety  that  I  prefer 
above  all  others,  so  far  as  1  now  know 
of  those  that  have  been  well  tested,  is 
Paragon,  although  there  are  other  good 
ones.  It  would  be  better  to  graft  than  to 
bud  the  sprouts,  as  there  has  been  very 
little  success  in  budding  the  chestnut. 
The  time  to  graft  is  April,  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  Maryland  and  similar  re¬ 
gions.  Some  prefer  to  graft  the  chest¬ 
nut  early,  that  is,  before  the  bark  will 
pe“i.  w'hile  others  have  better  success 
late  in  the  season.  My  experience  leads 
me  to  follow  the  latter  practice.  In 
either  case  the  scions  should  be  cut  be¬ 
fore  there  are  any  signs  of  the  buds 
starting  and  put  them  in  a  damp  and 
very  cool  place,  that  they  may  not  start 
in  the  least,  if  kept  for  late  grafting.  The 
method  of  grafting  is  not  material,  al¬ 
though  the  ordinary  cleft  style  is  as  good 


as  any,  except  after  the  bark  peels  read¬ 
ily,  w'hen  the  bark  method  is  the  best. 
For  the  latter  the  graft  is  trimmed  to  a 
point,  from  one  side  only,  and  with  a 
very  long  slope,  and  slipped  under  the 
bark  at  the  top  of  the  stump,  after  a 
slit  has  been  made  through  the  bark 
only.  When  simply  tied  with  a  cotton 
string  and  waxed  carefully  a  larger  por¬ 
tion  has  succeeded  with  me  than  of  those 
set  by  the  cleft  method.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Renovating  a  Vineyard. 

ir.  A’.  //.,  Pembrook,  Pa.— How  can  I  re¬ 
store  an  old  vineyard  that  is  not  doing 
very  well,  but  is  planted  in  fairly  good 
soil?  What  would  you  advise  for  a  fer¬ 
tilizer?  Tell  me  what  to  do  to  make  it 
flourish  this  Summer. 

Ans.— It  may  be  that  this  vineyard 
has  become  so  old  and  unprofitable  that 
the  wisest  thing  to  do  is  to  dig  it  up  and 
plant  another.  But  this  is  not  likely  to 
be  true.  If  the  vines  are  only  showing 
signs  of  failure  the  soil  needs  thorough 
tillage,  humus  in  some  form  and  plant 
food.  For  a  fertilizer  I  would  use  300 
pounds  per  acre  of  muriate  or  sulphate 
of  potash,  800  pounds  of  acid  phosphate 
rock  and  200  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
One-half  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  should  be 
applied  in  the  early  Spring  with  the 
other  two  chemicals,  and  the  I’emaining 
half  about  June.  For  humus  a  liberal 
amount  of  stable  manure  will  meet  the 
requirements;  but  if  this  is  not  practic¬ 
able  it  will  answer  to  plant  two  rows  of 
common  field  peas  in  each  space  between 
the  vineyard  rows,  about  the  first  of  Au¬ 
gust,  after  the  tillage  has  been  kept  up 
until  that  time.  This  crop  will  only 
need  cultivation  two  or  three  times  and 
should  then  be  left  to  grow'  and  lie  on 
the  ground  until  time  to  work  it  into 
the  soil  the  next  Spring.  In  case  the 
stable  manure  or  peas  are  used  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  apply  the  nitrate  of 
soda;  because  either  of  them  will  add 
sufficient  nitrogen  to  the  soil.  Such 
treatment  as  this  should  cause  a  vine¬ 
yard  to  make  a  good  growth  and  bear 
w'ell.  u.  E.  V.  1). 

Fruits  for  Pennsylvania. 

A.  C.  (j.,  Plumsteadvillc,  Pa.— I  am  going 
to  iilant  an  apple  orchard,  also  some 
peach,  pear  and  plum  trees  and  small 
fruits  for  market  and  home  consumption. 
1  am  located  30  miles  north  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  1  wish  advice  as  to  varieties 
and  kinds  that  will  prove  valuable  in  this 
locality  for  early,  late  and  Winter  use. 

Ans. — It  is  about  impossible  to  find  in 
a  small  list  of  varieties  those  that  will 
answ'er  the  double  purpose  of  market 
and  family  use.  However,  within  rea¬ 
sonable  limits  as  to  territory  and  other 
requirements  the  following  will  prob¬ 
ably  serve  for  central  Pennsylvania,  and 
to  some  extent  in  adjacent  regions: 
Apples,  Summer  Rose,  Primate,  Fanny, 
Jefferis,  Wolf  River,  Gravenstein,  Jona¬ 
than,  Grimes,  York  Imperial  and  Sut¬ 


ton.  These  will  make  an  almost  con¬ 
tinuous  succession  from  early  to  late, 
but  nearly  all  the  trees  should  be  of  the 
last  four  kinds.  Pears,  Madeleine,  Ty¬ 
son,  Boussock,  Bartlett,  Seckel,  Bose 
and  Lawrence.  Peaches,  Greensboro, 
Carman,  Mountain  Rose,  Elberta,  Old- 
mixon  Free,  Chairs  and  Salway.  Plums, 
Red  June,  Abundance,  Burbank,  French 
Damson  and  Fellenberg.  Of  the  berries 
a  liberal  supply  for  family  use  should 
always  be  planted,  and  as  wdth  the  lists 
of  tree  fruits  the  varieties  will  be  ar¬ 
ranged  in  order  of  ripening,  so  there 
may  be  a  succession.  Strawberries, 
Michel,  Thompson,  Bubach,  Splendid, 
Carrie,  Warfield  and  Gandy,  Raspber¬ 
ries,  Palmer,  Cumberland,  Kansas,  Car¬ 
dinal  and  Loudon.  Blackberries,  Early 
Harvest,  Rathbun,  Agawam,  Minne- 
waska  and  Taylor.  Gooseberries,  Down¬ 
ing,  Houghton,  Triumph  and  Industry. 

II.  E.  V.  V.  , 

Open-Air  Treatment  for  Consumptives. 

J.  IV.  B.,  llathorne,  A/ass.— Will  you  give 
some  details  of  the  “open-air  treatment” 
for  pulmonary  troubles  as  practiced  .  at 
our  sanatoriums?  One  would  think  the 
patients  would  suffer  from  cold  and  from 
“colds,”  yet  I  recently  read  that  colds 
were  unknown  except  from  infection  from 
some  stranger  entering  the  premises,  and 
visitors  already  having  colds  were  refused 
admittance.  In  w'hat  degree  can  It  be 
adopted  in  the  home? 

Ans. — Many  features  go  to  make  up 
the  successful  open-air  treatment  of 
tuberculosis  and  other  lung  troubles.  A 
location  is  needed  where  the  air  is  usual¬ 
ly  dry,  cool  and  free  from  harmful  dis¬ 
ease  germs,  and  preferably  in  a  conifer¬ 
ous  forest  where  it  is  charged  with 
ozone  from  the  oxidation  of  the  turpen¬ 
tine  and  balsams  contained  in  evergreen 
foliage.  The  diet,  exercise  and  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  patients  are  carefully  regu¬ 
lated  to  secure  the  most  beneficial  state 
of  mind  and  of  bodily  functions  so  that 
all  excess  vital  energy  may  be  directed 
to  combating  the  internal  disease.  A 
degree  of  quiet  and  of  personal  seclu¬ 
sion  not  ordinarily  obtainable  in  the 
private  home  may  often  be  had  in  these 
sanatoriums,  and  at  the  same  time,  if 
desired,  pleasant  social  intercourse  free 
from  the  fussiness  of  loving  and  anxious 
relatives.  The  patients  are  encouraged 
to  spend  every  possible  hour  in  the  open 
air  either  in  gentle  exercise  or  sitting 
at  ease  on  the  porches  so  thoroughly 
wrapped  that  useless  radiation  of  body 
heat  is  entirely  prevented,  even  though 
the  temperature  is  below  freezing.  Sun¬ 
light  and  pure  cool  air  have  a  powerful 
deterrent  effect  on  the  organism  of  pul¬ 
monary  consumption,  and  sometimes  so 
check  development  that  the  disease  is 
overcome  and  health  gradually  restored. 
These  patients  seldom  “take  cold”  In  the 
ordinary  sense,  though  spending  most 
of  their  time  in  a  refrigerator  tempera¬ 


ture,  because  “colds”  seem  to  be  fever¬ 
ish  affections  caused  by  the  reaction  of 
the  human  organism  against  the  poison¬ 
ous  invasion  of  a  series  of  microscopic 
germs  that  infect  the  membranes  of  the 
throat  and  lungs  when  the  system  is 
depressed  by  a  chill  following  undue  ex¬ 
posure,  exercise  and  perspiration,  over¬ 
work,  Indigestion  and  many  other 
causes,  all  of  which,  are  carefully  guard¬ 
ed  against  in  proper  sanatorium  treat¬ 
ment,  If  one  does  not  inhale  cold  and 
catarrh-producing  germs,  or  only  does 
so  when  in  normal  vitality,  these  dis¬ 
eases  will  seldom  occur.  It  is  practical¬ 
ly  impossible  to  avoid  taking  in  these 
dangerous  germs  in  ordinary  life,  as 
they  exist  by  millions  in  the  dust  al¬ 
ways  floating  in  the  air,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  escape  occasional  depression  of 
the  vital  powers  while  carrying  out 
one’s  usual  avocations,  so  few  persons 
of  average  health  go  free  from  occa¬ 
sional  colds,  which  are  always  serious 
and  often  dangerous  troubles  in  that 
they  may  pave  the  way  to  tuberculosis, 
pneumonia,  bronchitis  and  an  endless 
series  of  minor  respiratory  affections, 
or  dangerously  aggravate  those  already 
existing.  It  is  the  duty  of  sanatorium 
attendants  to  guard  against  depressing 
influences  and  this,  with  the  compara¬ 
tive  scarcity  of  disease  organisms  in  the 
pure  air  of  proper  localities,  should  ex¬ 
plain  the  immunity  from  colds  under 
proper  treatment.  If  active  germs  are 
disseminated  by  infected  visitors  in  a 
sanatorium  there  is  usually  an  outbreak 
of  “colds”  among  the  patients,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  other  precautions,  and  in 
private  homes  it  may  be  said  that  fresh 
virulent  infections  are  constantly  being 
brought  to  consumptive  inmates.  It  is 
only  in  the  exceptional  home,  where 
there  is  unusual  intelligence  and  ample 
means,  together  with  a  proper  natural 
location,  that  the  open-air  treatment  of 
tuberculosis  would  be  likely  to  succeed. 

Top-Working  Ben  Davis. 

J.  E.  Columbus,  A.  J.— I  have  a  young 
orchard  two  years  planted  In  which  there 
is  a  block  of  about  200  Ben  Davis  apple 
trees.  They  are  thrifty  and  low-headed, 
and  I  am  thinking  seriously  of  working 
them  over  to  Williams  Early  Red,  as  they 
appear  to  do  well  and  are  profitable  here 
(Burlington  County).  Would  this  course 
bo  advisable,  and  what  would  be  the  best 
method  of  doing  the  work? 

Ans. — These  Ben  Davis  apple  trees 
seem  to  me  to  be  in  excellent  condition 
for  grafting.  They  ought  to  make  the 
best  of  stocks  for  other  varieties,  and 
it  would  be  well  for  some  others  who 
have  young  Ben  Davis  trees  in  the 
Northeastern  States  to  work  them  over 
to  some  better  varieties.  If  Williams 
suits  the  requirements  of  the  markets 
within  easy  reach  of  Burlington  County, 
N.  J.,  which  would  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
case,  it  would  pay  to  change  the  trees  to 
that  variety.  A  limited  amount  of  early 
apples  will  always  be  sold,  but  for  large 
orchards  the  Winter  varieties  are  much 
preferable.  h.  e.  v.  d. 


Harvesting  Golden  Dollars 


It*s  harvest  time  ALL  the  time  with  the  thrifty  people 
who  buy  their  supplies  from  Montgomery  Ward  ^  Co,  You 
can  reap  a  harvest  of  golden  dollars  RIGHT  NOW  by  orders 
ing  your  Implements,  Wagons,  Harness,  Clothing,  Groceries, 
Farm  and  Household  Supplies,  etc,,  from  us  that  you  will 
need  this  year.  We  save  you  15  to  40  cents  on  every  dollar* s 
worth  of  goods  you  buy  of  us.  And  we  sell  you  only  high- 
grade  goods  that  will  give  you  long  and  satisfactory  service. 


SEND  FOR  C.ATALOGUE  NO.  7/ 


It  will  save  many  families  more  than  $100  this  year.  Is  such  a  harvest 
worth  reaping?  Fill  out  the  coupon  and  SEND  TODJIY. 


Montgomery  Ward  ^  Co.,  "'M&fSt:.  Chicago 


CUT  OUT  THIS  COUPON 

Send  for  Catalogue  TODAY  and  get  ready  for  Spring  “fixing  up.” 

Montgomery  Ward  d-  Co.,  Chicago. 

Unclosed  find  15  cents,  for  which  please  send  me  Catalogue  No.  71. 
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Martha  Crab  Apple. 

J.  G.  F.,  Coxsackie,  N.  F.— Will  som«  one 
who  has  grown  Martha  crab  apples  tell 
what  they  think  of  it,  and  whether  the 
fruit  brings  a  good  price?  I  have  30  trees. 

A  NS. — The  Martha  crab  apple  may  he 
classed  among  the  “said  to  be”  new 
fruits.  Not  much  practical  experience 
with  it  has  been  published.  It  is  claim¬ 
ed  to  be  large,  handsome  and  very  pro¬ 
ductive,  and  is  undoubtedly  well  worth 
trial.  Our  readers  would  be  thankful 
for  reliable  information  concerning  the 
market  value  of  Martha  and  other 
showy  crabs. 

Virginia  Beauty  Apple. 

.t.  J.  At..  Mystic,  loxoa.—l  would  like  to 
know  something  about  the  Virginia  Beauty 
apple.  It  is  reported  as  doing  well  In 
Nebraska,  but  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  in 
this  vicinity  having  it.  How  does  it  com¬ 
pare  with  Jonathan  as  a  fancy  market 
apple,  and  how  would  it  probably  do  in 
south  central  Iowa? 

Ans. — Virginia  (Beauty)  is  an  apple 
that  has  been  grown  in  its  native  State 
in  a  small  way  for  many  years  and  only 
here  and  there  outside  of  it.  As  it  is 
said  to  do  very  well  in  Nebraska,  as  I 
have  also  repeatedly  heard,  it  may  do 
likewise  in  south  central  Iowa.  It 
would  be  worthy  of  trial  there,  but  not 
more  than  that  for  some  years  to  come. 

H.  E.  V.  D. 

Feeding  Alfalfa  in  California. 

A.  R.  U.  (No  Address).— Woutd  any  reader 
living  in  California  answer  this  question? 
Will  10  acres  of  good  land  seeded  to  Al¬ 
falfa  pasture  eight  cows?  If  so,  how 
many  months  of  the  year,  and  will  there 
be  enough  hay  left  to  winter  them?  What 
do  you  feed  them  besides  rough  feed,  and 
how  much?  Do  you  use  silage,  if  so,  in 
what  way.  how  much  and  what  kind? 
How  large  a  silo  would  it  take  to  hold 
enough  for  one  Winter,  and  what  would 
be  the  cost? 

Ans. — I  understand  from  stockmen 
that  one  acre  of  Alfalfa  wdll  pasture  two 
cows  the  year  round,  but  will  not  fur¬ 
nish  any  hay  besides.  So  much  depends 
on  circumstances  that  it  is  hard  to  make 
a  firm  rule  in  regard  to  the  product  from 
an  acre  of  Alfalfa.  I  know  of  one  ranch 
near  Bakersfield  of  2,300  acres  which  is 
kept  stocked  with  20,000  Texas  steers, 
and  a  large  amount  of  hay  is  cut  and 
stacked.  I  know  of  no  silos  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  Stock  running  on 
Alfalfa  pasture  always  have  access  to 
the  cured  hay.  This  prevents  bloat  and 
the  steers  fatten  very  rapidly  with  no 
other  feed.  h.  g.  keeseing. 

Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 

Exterminating  Bedbugs. 

Render,  Akron,  O.— What  is  the  best  way 
to  rid  a  house  of  bedbugs? 

Ans. — Benzine  or  turpentine  applied  to 
crevices  in  bedsteads  and  cracks  in 
floors  and  walls  will  destroy  most  of  the 
pests.  Apply  it  wi.h  a  feather  or  brush. 
A  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  which 
will  be  made  at  an>  drug  store,  is  still 
more  effective.  Traces  of  it  will  remain 
in  crevices  for  some  time,  and  no  ver¬ 
min  will  return  so  long  as  it  is  there,  but 
it  is  deadly  poison  and  must  be  kept  out 
of  the  reach  of  children.  Various  pat¬ 
ented  preparations  of  more  or  less  merit 
are  sold,  but  some  have  a  disagreeable 
odor  which  is  hard  to  get  rid  of.  Fumi¬ 
gation  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  is  the 
most  thorough  treatment.  The  room 
must  be  made  so  tight  that  the  gas  will 
not  escape  readily.  Find  the  cubic  con¬ 
tents  of  the  room  in  feet,  divide  it  by 
200,  and  the  result  will  be  the  number 
of  ounces  of  cyanide  of  potash  needed. 
In  the  room  set  an  earthen  jar  contain¬ 
ing  twice  as  many  ounces  of  water  and 
V/z  time  as  much  sulphuric  acid  (1.8 
specific  gravity  )as  the  cyanide.  Have 
the  cyanide  in  a  piece  of  paper,  drop  it 
in  the  liquid  and  get  out  before  taking 
a  breath,  as  one  whiff  might  prove  fatal. 
If  possible  rig  a  string  so  that  the  cy¬ 
anide  can  be  lowered  into  the  jar  from 
outside.  After  an  hour  and  a  half  open 
windows  from  outside  and  air  thorough¬ 
ly.  The  gas  will  not  injure  curtains  or 
furniture,  but  is  sure  death  to  every 
breathing  thing. 


Hammond’s 


Seeds  Lead 


in  vigor,  yield,  earliness 
and  quality.  Better  can¬ 
not  be  had.  Prices  very 
low.  We  can  save  you 
money.  Northern  Grown 
always  the  BEST.  Our 
handsome  100-page  catalog 
of  Garden,  Field  and  Flower 
Seeds  mailed  free  on  request. 

N.  Hammond  Seed  Co.,  Ltd. 


BOX  42. 


BAY  CITY,  MICH. 


ft  HTQ— Heavy  ylelders;  stiff  straw.  75e. 
OCCU  UA  I  O  per  bushel.  Orders  of  lU  bushels 
Drove.'.  No  charKO  for  i)a<'kin({.  Address 
MAPT.E  STREET  FAllM, 

D.  E.  3  KNISON,  MKr.  Lock  Horlin,  Wayne  Co..  N.  Y. 


SEEU  OATS— Improved  American,  70c.  bu.  Sample 
and  clr.  free.  Woodbine  Earm.'Hartstown,  Pa, 


Seed  Oats.  Choice  h  eavy  yielding  white 
oats.  80c.  per  bushel,  Bags  free.  Cash  with  order. 
Geo.  M.  Tallcott,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


ONION  SEED— Southport  Globe.. 
MEEKER’S  SMOOTHING  HARROW. 

Send  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

THE  C.  O.  JBELIFF  MFQ.  CO..  SOUTHPORT,  CONR. 


Northern-Grown  FruitTrees 

.lust  a  few  ihousand  more  in  surplus.  Quality  HIGH, 
Price  now.  Catalogue  FREE.  MARTIN  WAHL, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Geneva  Grown  Trees 

All  strictly  flrst-class  and  well  grown,  at  wholesale 
prices.  Apples;  Pears,  standard  and  dwarf ;  Plums; 
Cherries;  Quinces;  Peaches;  Currants;  Raspberries: 
Blackberries;  Ornamentals:  Shrubs;  Roses, etc.  Send 
list  of  wants  for  prices.  Address 

Hox  ao.'l.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Reference— First  National  Bank,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


250,000 

APPLE  TREES 

All  strictly  first-class.  At  bargain 
prices.  All  the  leading  varieties. 

BROWN  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

Continental  Nurseries.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CmnaaNfl,  OvoMbcrrlM, 
b«rriM(  l&Mpb«rrlM,  HitrK'w* 
b«nfrti«B.  Price  List  VRKK. 

B«al  •Pun,:  for  UUitraUd  4*<«rlptlT« 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


'£KTREES 

JOO  varlctiea.  Also  Grapes,  Small  FruitaetcTTicKt  root¬ 
ed  stock.  Geniiine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c.  Desc.  price  list  free.  LKVIlS  BOESCU,  Fredonia,  N.  I. 


'Y  THODSAND 


riFT 

P  AppleTreea.  BestCommtrclalSorti 

■  ^  clean,  smooth,  thrifty:  no  end  to 

roots.  Peach,  Plum,  Pear,  Cherry,  Quince, 
etc.,  cheap.  Woooview  Nurseaies,  Mt.  Houv  Springs,  Pi 


THE  KELLY  CO., 

.SKKO  MERCHANTS, 

1.50-152  Sheriff  St.,  Clevelani),  Ohio. 
All  kinds  of  grass  and  field  seeds  and 
poultry  supplies.  Seed  manual  free. 


Recleanetl 
Western 
Grown 
Clover. 

Timothy, 

Etc.  _  __  _  _ 

Reference,  this  paper,  or  Park  National  Bank. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Northern-grown,  any  quantity.  Leading  vario 
ties.  Write  to-day,  stating  wants. 

'  Farming  Implements, 

E.  F.  MANCHESTER,  Bristol,  Conn. 


DflTATnCQ  65c.  and  up.  Salzer’s  Sunlight 
uLLU  rUlHlULO  Early  and  SirWalter  Rail  igb. 

ARTHUR  NORTHRUP,  Cullen.  N.  V. 


MAINE  GROWN. 
I  I  Fifty  varieties.  Ad¬ 

dress  CARTER  &  COBBY,  Presque  Isle,  Maine,  on 
310  Washington  Street,  New  York.  Catalogue.  Ship¬ 
ments  can  be  made  either  from  Maine  or  New  York. 


CEED  I’OTATOES— Most  popular  varieties.  Early 
and  Late.  Moderate  prices.  Satisfaction  guaraii  ■ 
teed  to  purchasers.  C.  W.  BURNETT,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 


Second-growth  Seed  Potatoes,  $1.25 
iQl  wQlv  per  bushel;  Home-grown  Crimson 
Clover  Seed,  $3  per  bushel;  Cow  Peas,  $1.75  per  bu. 
JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND.  Milfortl,  Del. 


EED  POTATOES 


^  All  the  best  new  and  standard  varieties.  Six  Weeks, 
Red  River  Ohios,  Bovees,  Northers,  Queens,  Rose, 
Fortunes,  Quick  Crop,  Blush,  Raleighs.  Carmans,  Rurals, 
American  Gi.aiUs,  Green  Mountains,  St.  of  Maineaudadozen 
other  sorts,  grown  in  the  cold  north  especially  for  seed,  and 
stored  in  our  frost  proof,  cold  storage  houses,  which  hold 
the  stock  free  from  sprouts  till  pl&ntinf;  time-  We  are  hea^lquarters  f<>r 
set’ll  pntatoes.  Our  warehouses  hoM  over  l(X>.0On  bushels  or  *J00  rarloads 
WrUo  for  illustrated  catalog.  Ask  about  our  iSeetf  Corn  ami  ^^eed  Oats. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  r^XZV.H.  y. 


Pntptnoe  sound  and  vigorous.  Direct 

OuCU  rUlulUCu  from  grower  to  planter.  Illus.  cat. 
describing  HO  var.  free  V.  G.  Aldridge.  Fishers.N.Y. 


SEED 


POTATOES— By.  Ohio,  8U'  Weeks  and 
others.  50c.  to  80c.  a  bush.  Catalogue  free 
McAdams  Seed  CO.,  Columbus  Grove,  O. 


Potatoes— Bovee,  Carman,  Cobbler,  Harvest,  6  Wks. 
King,Obio,  Rose.  85  kinds.  C.W.  Ford,  Fisher.  N.Y. 


Q  POTATOKS  FOR  SEED.  BIG  STEM 

V9  JEiiSEY  Yellow, $2.75 per  bbl.;  jEii- 

SEY  Yellow,  fancy  strain,  $2.75  per  bbl.;  Jbhskv 
Rki),  $:i.25  iicr  bbl.;  Vineland  Bi'su,  $5  per  bbl. 
Write  for  price  list.  Plants  in  season. 

F.  S.  NEWCOMB,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


ftATITAEC  erowa  especially  for  8BBD. 
rUIAIUCiV  10 varieties  SBBDOATa  Eight 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

GEO.  U.  COIiVIN,  Crest  Farm,  Daltoo,  Pa. 


AROOSTOOK  COUNTY  the  cold  northeast  county 

of  Aroostook,  state  of  Maine,  on  our  four  seed  farms. 
Fifty  varieties,  all  true  to  name.  We  offer  free  the 
best  potato  catalogue  ever  itrinted. 

E.  E.  PARKHURST  &  Co.,  Presque  Isle,  Me. 


V'J|nUPftft  Don’t  grow  Com  all  cob.  En  lose 
rjlifnillllv  stamp  for  free  sample  REAL  CORN. 
Yellow  grains  three-fourths  inch  long;  small  cob. 
mt;  BLANCO  POULTRY  FARM.  Mt.  Blanco,  O. 


ftpp  ft— Yellow  8-rowed  Corn;  White  Star  Oats, 
V  LL||  first  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Beardless  Bar- 
■J  L  L  U  POTATOES— Cobblers,  6 

Weeks,  Ohios,  Raleighs.  20  kinds.  De¬ 
scription  11  kinds  Field  Beans  and  yields.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  free  package  Iceberg  Lettuce. 

SMITH’S  POTATO  FARM,  Manchester,  N.  Y. 


^  Seed  Corn. 

^Garden  Seeds  of  seeds  cheap. 

Nursery  Stock 
I^$I00  IN  PREMIUMS  ON  CORN. 

Apple  Trees,  $4  per  100.  Catalogue  Free;  60  pages. 
J.  M.  T.  WRIGHT  NURSERY  CO., 

Portland,  Jay  County,  Ind. 


trees  succeed  where 

4e.^«ery.  OTHERS  FAIL 

jok  Free.  Result  of  78  years’  cxpeneir 


rtl/Fruit  Bo^  Free.  Result  of  78  years’  experience 

^'STARK  BROS,  Louisiana,  Mo.;  Dansville,  N.  Y.;  EU 


Tree  BUYING  clubs.  freights  and  get 

good  price  discounts  bj  joining.  Great  variety,  standard,  thrifty  stixL 
fruit  and  ornamental.  Stat«  inspected,  no  disease.  Catalogue  free. 

GEO.  k.  SWEET  HURSERY  CO.,  Box  1605,  OioeiTillt,  MevTork. 


ORNl 


ready  for  the  market  60  days  after  planting,  is 
one  of  the  many  ■wonders  you  read  about  in 
HOLMES’  1903  CATALOGUE  OP  TESTED 
SEEDS.  Contains  many  other  new  and  proflt- 
"^ble  flower  and  vegetable  varieties.  Honestly  pictured— truthfully  described.  A 
book  that’s  ditferont  from  ordinary  seed  books. 

A  book  well  worth  writing  for.  W e  send  It 


HOLMES  SEED  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Choice  Peach  Trees  for  Sale 

A7  BARGAIN  RRICES. 


First-class,  4  to  5  feet,  $7  per  100  ;  medium-sized 
trees,  first-class,  3  to  4  feet,  16  per  100.  Our  list 
of  varieties  :  Chair’s  Choice,  Crosby,  Ch’awford 
Early,  Crawford  I^ate,  Elberta,  Fitzgerald,  Globe, 
Niagara,  Red  Cheek  Melocotoii,  Beers’  Smock, 
Yellow  iSt.  John  and  Triumph.  Send  for  free 
catalogue.  Everything  for  the  orchard,  park 
and  garden.  Address 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


REST  SMALL  FRUITS. 

WJ^  standard  and  Improved  varieties  of  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Grapes,  Strawberries, 
•W.  Ivory  plant  grown  and  guaranteed  by  mo.  Sblp^only  oloan,  vlgoroui, 
well  rootod,  frooh  dug  plants  that  give  rotulta.  Wrlto  for  late  oatolog. 

Allen  L,  Wood,  Wholesale  Grower,  Rochester. N.Y. 


BIGGEST.  BLACKEST.  BEST. 

KANSAS  RASPBERRY. 

50,000  PLANTS. 

Berry  Quarts  and  Oval  Pints.  Bottom 
Prices.  Order  Early. 

J.  T.  MOLUMPHY,  Berlin,  Ct. 


PAN-AMERIGAH  STRAWBERRY 

A  Strawberry  Plant  that  produces  a  large  and  con¬ 
tinuous  crop  of  large  strawberries  from  August  Ist 
until  winter.  Fruits  on  new  runners  and  old  plants. 
A  strong  grower  that  needs  no  petting.  Plants,  $1 .00 
each;  6  for  $5.00:  12  for  $10.00;  by  mail  or  express, 
prepaid,  upon  receipt  of  price.  Address  all  orders  to 
SaMUBL  cooper,  Delevan,  N.  Y. 


DCDDY  Dl  A  MTQ— Select  varieties.  None  better: 
□  Liin  I  I  LAIi  I  U  none  cheaper.  D.  M.  Johnson, 
Seaford,  Del.,  Growers  of  Trees,  Plants,  Vines,  etc. 


QPMATflD  nilNI  AP  strawberry  Plants,  $1.50 
OLllAIUn  UUULMI  per  1.000.  OonaW’s  Elmira 
$2.50  per  1.000.  Pear  Trees  at  lowest  i)rices.  California 
Privet,  etc.  SAMUEL  C.  DE  COU,  Moorcstown.  N.J. 


Fairfield  Strawberry^",^r?ya  wcJ7^^fI; 

than  Michel’s  Early.  50c.  per  dozen,  by  mall.  Circular 
free.  STANTON  B.  COLE,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.< 


CLIMAX  8TRAWBERRY-?ori,',T6r; 

est  producer.  For  particulars  sec  Kural  of  June  21, 
or  send  postal  for  our  new  Berry  catalogue.  Big  stock 
Best  Berry  Plants  of  all  good  kinds.  Bottom  prices. 

SLAYMAKEU  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


Strawberry  Plants 

by  dozen  or  thousand.  Send  for  price-list. 
WILLIAM  PALMER,  Grooms,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


$1.75  per  thousand. 
Circulars  free. 
PINE  HILL  FUUIT  FARM,  Center  Brook.  Conn. 


BIG  STRAWBERRIES. 

Fine  varieties  of  strawberries  a  re  my  specialty.  W ilh 
an  experience  of  20  years  I  have  selected  and  perfected 
a  list  of  the  leading  and  finest  sorts.  A  fine  selection  of 
Kaspberrlen  ami  Hlaekberrles.  Currants, 
Grapes,  etc.  Everything  truo  to  name,  guaranteed 
Send  for  free  catalogue  to-day.  ,  , 

D.  HKANDT,  Box  306,  Bremeu,  Ohlo- 


BEST  NEW  and 
Standard  Straw’by, 
Bas’byand  Blk’by. 
Plants,  Vigorous,  Hea'vy  Rooted  and  Tme  to 
Name.  Guaranteed  to  reach  you  In  good  condition, 
EClgh  quality,  and  low  prices.  Large  catalogue  FREE 
A.  B.  WESTON  A  Co.,  Box  G,  Bridgman,  Mloh.« 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  TS 

Bubach ;  «00,000  Laay  Garrison  ;  400,01)0  Parsons’ 
Beauty;  Cumberland  Baspberrv;  Kansas  Black  Cap, 
My  plants  are  fine.  D.  W-  MOSLEY,  Dover,  Del. 
Cat.  Free. 


Qur  Strawberry  Plants  pay  yon  to  plant.  They  are 
grown  on  new  land,  and  the  best  soil  In  the 
world.  Every  plant  Is  sure  to  grow  and  produce  large 
crops  of  big  berries  Our  catalogue  is  different  from 
any  other,  and  do  not  forget  that  the  new  Cardinal 
Baspberry  is  a  winner.  Catalogue  free. 

F.  W.  DIXON,  Holton,  Kan. 


OLIVE’S  PRIDE. 


The  new  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  contains 
more  points  of  excellence  than  any  other 
variety  Introduced  In  recent  years.  Forty 
other  varieties  of  Choice  Stock,  etc. 

Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 

John  W.  HaU,  Mariou  Sta.,  AltU 


Strawberry  Plants 

and  Seed  Potatoes. 

How  to  Grow  Biggest  Crops. 
Finest  Fruit. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  FREE. 
Send  for  it.  Bargains  in  New 
Varieties. 

FLANSBURGH  &  PEIRSON, 
Leslie,  Mich. 


Choice  Strawberry  Plants'Sh’i  wL\war^^^^^^^^ 

medal  at  the  Pan- Am.  Exposition,  $1  per  12.  I  have  a 
large  quantity  of  Bubach,  Dewey,  Excelsior,  Gandy, 
Gibson,  Glen  Mary.  Haverland,  Hero,  Kansas,  Marie, 
Miller,  Monitor,  Nick  Ohiner,  Parson’s  Beauty,  I’al- 
mer.  Sample,  Dunlap,  Splendid,  Texas,  Uncle  Jim  and 
others,  for  sale  cheap.  Send  for  estimate  on  varieties 
wanted.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

WM.  S.  TODD,  Greenwood,  Del. 


SAMPLE  STRAWBERRYrS'rr.'T.S 

1902.  List  free  how  we  grow  strawberries. 

KEVI'i’T’S  PLANT  FARM,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


Strawberry  Cultare. 

By  M.  Cbawvobd.  Over  40  years’  experience. 
▲  60>page  Book— not  a  catalogue.  Bend  10  cent* 
few  a  copy,  read  it,  then  return  It  and  get  yom 
mooey  back  if  yon  -want  to. 

M.  CRAWFORD  COMPANY, 

Box  1005.  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 


The  President 

'.riio  finest  new  strawberry  now  on  the 
market.  Largest  size  and  brightest  color. 
Send  for  eireular.  Priee,  §10  j)er  iiundred, 

THOMAS  R.  HUNT, 

Originator.  liambei’tville,  N.  J. 
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HOW  MUCH  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE. 
For  Spraying  iO-Year-Old  Trees? 

Hx>w  maiiM  apple  trees  will  50  gallons  of 
Bordeaux  Mixture  spray?  Trees  are  from 
n  to  15  years  old.  How  am  I  to  know 
when  enough  Mixture  has  been  applied 
to  the  trees?  Can  an  orchard  containing 
Fall  and  Winter  apples,  also  a  few  early 
varieties,  be  sprayed  all  at  the  same  time? 
What  is  a  correct  formula  for  making 
Bordeaux  Mixiure? 

Trees  vary  in  size  in  our  orchards,  and 
I  have  never  more  than  estimated  the 
amount  50  gallons  would  spray  effective¬ 
ly.  Trees  from  10  to  15  years  old  would 
require  about  a  gallon  per  tree.  Stop 
spraying  just  as  leaves  begin  to  drip. 
Most  varieties  of  apples  blossom  at  near¬ 
ly  the  same  time,  and  can  be  sprayed  at 
same  time.  The  most  notable  exception 
to  this  is  the  Northern  Spy,  which  is 
nearly  a  week  later,  and  should  be 
sprayed  accordingly. 

GRANT  G.  IlITOHINGS. 

Trees  of  this  age  would  need  about  one 
gallon  or  may  be  a  little  more  of  mix¬ 
ture  each.  I  spray  the  trees  until  every 
part  is  covered,  much  like  a  heavy  misty 
dew,  aiming,  however,  to  stop  before  the 
leaves  and  small  branches  begin  to  drip. 
I  try  to  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the 
advice  given  by  the  experiment  stations 
for  preparing  and  applying  the  mixture. 
The  variety  of  apples  need  not  he  taken 
into  consideration  only  as  regards  their 
period  of  blossoming.  There  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  a  few  days’  difference  in  the 
time  varieties  should  be  given  the  sec¬ 
ond  spraying.  In  preparing  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  1  slake  usually  two  barrels  of 
lime  at  a  time  and  keep  this  well  cov¬ 
ered  with  water.  I  use  50-gallon  oil 
barrels  for  the  copper  sulphate.  The 
dissolving  of  copper  sulphate  is  a  very 
simple  matter.  I  set  the  casks  on  end, 
remove  the  upper  head,  fill  with  water 
and  suspend  in  the  same  a  fertilizer  sack 
containing  50  pounds  of  copper  sulphate. 
This  will  be  completely  dissolved  in  from 
eight  to  12  hours.  I  am  very  careful  to 
dilute  the  lime  and  the  copper  sulphate 
separately  to  the  full  amount.  I  expect 
to  use  them  in  the  mixture.  They  can 
then  be  poured  together  and  stirred  and 
the  poison  added.  a.  i.  loop. 

Erie  Co.,  Penn. 

The  number  of  trees  which  50  gallons 
of  Bordeaux  Mixture  will  spray  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  size  of  the  trees  and  the 
manner  of  applying  it,  but  speaking  gen¬ 
erally  for  trees  of  that  age,  15  to  25 
trees.  Enough  should  be  applied,  how¬ 
ever,  thoroughly  to  moisten  all  parts  of 
the  top.  Enough  has  been  applied  when 
somewhat  careful  inspection  will  show  a 
thin  film  of  moisture  on  all  parts  of  the 
surface,  but  practically  the  man  holding 
the  nozzle  determines  when  enough  has 
been  applied  by  the  appearance  of  the 
bark.  It  is  quite  easy  to  see  at  some 
distance  when  the  bark  of  the  twigs  and 
branches  is  all  wet,  and  ihe  careful 
workman  will  cease  spraying  a  given 
part  when  he  notices  that  condition.  The 
side  of  the  branch  opposite  from  the 
workman  will  not  be  wet,  but  on  trees 
of  the  age  indicated  It  ought  to  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  throw  the  spray  across  the  tree 
so  that  when  sprayed  from  opposite 
sides  all  parts  should  be  wet.  The  higher 
the  pressure  the  more  fiuid  will  adhere 
to  the  foliage  and  the  discoloration  will 
be  less.  Practically  different  varieties 
are  treated  at  the  same  time,  still  some 
varieties  blossom  so  much  out  of  the 
ordinary  time  that  when  planted  in  a 
block  by  themselves  it  Is  well  to  treat 
them  at  a  different  time.  Duchess  and 
Mann  are  two  varieties  that  I  usually 
treat  several  days  earlier  than  the  other 
varieties  in  the  orchard.  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  can  be  properly  made  with  the  sul¬ 
phate  of  copper  in  different  amounts, 
but  for  many  years  I  have  prepared  it 
with  10  pounds  of  copper  to  100  gallons 
ef  water,  and  we  usually  use  about  twice 
as  mucli  lime  as  is  needed  to  satisfy  the 
test  with  ferro-cyauide  of  potassium.  It 
Is  quite  important  that  the  lime  water 
and  the  copper  solution  should  each  be 


diluted  before  mixing.  By  diluting  each 
of  them  to  about  two-fifths  of  the  total 
amount  of  the  mixture  desired  before 
mixing  and  afterward  completing  the 
amount  by  adding  water  a  good  mixture 
will  result  The  sulphate  of  copper  may 
be  readily  dissolved  and  held  in  a  stock 
solution  by  putting  in  an  old  sack  and 
hanging  in  the  top  of  a  barrel  or  other 
vessel  with  sufficient  water  nearly  to 
cover  the  copper.  The  sack  should  not 
be  hung  low  in  the  barrel.  By  having 
the  number  of  pounds  of  copper  equal* 
the  number  of  gallons  of  water  the  de¬ 
sired  amount  of  copper  may  readily  be 
obtained  by  measuring  the  fluid. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  t.  mann. 

Fifty  gallons  of  properly  made  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  ought  to  gover  20  to  30 
trees  that  are  20  years  old  or  double  that 
number  10  to  15  years  old.  I  use  a  very 
fine  spray  by  keeping  a  pressure  on  the 
hose  of  60  to  100  pounds  as  given  by  a 
steam  gauge  on  the  air  chamber  of  the 
pump,  then  thoroughly  coating  the 
bodies,  limbs,  twigs  and  foliage  till  it 
commences  to  form  in  drops.  I  have 
Summer,  Fall  and  Winter  apples  mixed 
in  the  same  orchard,  and  have  always 
sprayed  them  all  at  the  same  time.  1 
have  never  seen  any  bad  results  further 
than  that  the  Twenty-Ounce,  Greenings 
and  other  thin-skinned  varieties  will 
show  rust  caused  by  spray  quicker  than 
Baldwins  or  other  thick-skinned  apples. 

I  use  five  pounds  of  blue  vitriol  and 
seven  or  eight  pounds  of  lime  to  50  gal¬ 
lon  mixture  for  early  spraying.  Later 
1  use  four  pounds  blue  vitriol  and  seven 
or  eight  pounds  lime  to  50  gallons.  If  1 
spray  very  late  1  only  use  three  pounds 
of  blue  vitriol  and  seven  or  eight  pounds 
of  lime  to  50  gallons.  We  consider  the 
lime  a  good  fungicide  and  use  plenty  of 
it.  The  vitriol  and  lime  should  both  be 
very  dilute  before  putting  them  together. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  b.  .j.  case. 


Fertilizer  for  Onions. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Peck,  of  Clifton  Park,  N.  Y., 
writes  that  he  has  used  Bowker’s  Ferti¬ 
lizers  for  six  years  with  good  results, 
and  adds:  “This  year  I  planted  onions 
on  seven-eighths  of  an  acre  of  sandy 
loam;  about  one-half  of  it  had  been 
sown  to  onions  for  five  years,  the  rest 
of  it  having  been  pasture  until  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Fall,  when  it  was  plowed  up  for 
the  onion  bed.  Some  manure  was  ap¬ 
plied  on  the  field  in  1901,  and  in  the 
Summer  of  1902  Bowker’s  Fertilizer  was 
applied.  There  were  about  20  rows  on 
the  new  ground  w’hich  did  not  receive 
the  fertilizer,  and  these  did  not  mature. 
The  piece  was  harvested  October  1  to  10 
and  yielded  175  barrels  on  the  piece.’’ 

Mr.  Peck  says:  “Bowker’s  Fertilizers 
are  O.  K.  They  make  crops  more  vig¬ 
orous,  and  quicken  maturity,  thus  send¬ 
ing  the  crop  to  market  earlier,  bringing 
the  best  prices.” — Adv. 


Farm  Wagon  only  921.05. 

In  order  to  Introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Man\ifa<'turing 
Company,  Quincy,  Ill.,  have  placed  upon  the 
market  a  Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon,  that  is  only 
25  Inches  high,  fitted  with  24  and  30-inch  wheels 
with  4-inch  tire,  and  sold  for  only  $21.96. 


This  wagon  Is  made  of  the  best  material 
throughout,  and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more 
than  a  set  of  new  wheels  and  fully  guaranteed 
for  one  year.  Catalogue  giving  a  full  description 
will  be  mailed  upon  application  by  the  Empire 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill.,  who  also  will 
furnish  metal  wheels  at  low  prices  made  any  size 
and  width  of  tire  to  fit  any  axle. 


The  South  Side  Mfg.  Co. 

PETERSBURG,  VA.,  U.  8.  A. 

Carriers  for  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Peaches, 
Mushrooms,  Egg  Bettings,  Hothouse  Tomatoes,  etc., 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Continental  PlantShlpplng 
Baskets.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  prices. 


LUMBER  AT  HALF  PRICE 

WE  PURCHASED  THFPAH-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION 

Send  us  your  lumber  bill  lor  our  estimate,  and 
wo  will  make  you  prices  delivered  free  of  all 
(■barges  at  your  shipping  point. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  EXPOSITION  CATALOGUE  OF  MATERIAL. 
CHICAGO  HOUSE  WREGKINC  CO.,  ^ 
PAN-AMERICAN,  DEPARTMENT  67,  ^  BUFFALO,  N.  I 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-T.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  14th  page. 


A  ConstaLfit  Stream 

of  water  to  the  house,  bam,  garden  or  lawn 
is  assured  by  the 

HYDRAULIC 

ENGINE. 

I’unips  water  automatically.  Better  than  any 
rani,  engine  or  wind  mill.  Sold  on  30 
Days  T rial.  Fully  guaran- 
Jteed.  Catalogue  free. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  CO., 
126  Liberty  St.,  New  York 


RIFE 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  VYheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  irll) 
thrash  Rye  or  Whea< 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  it  again  In  perfect 
ibundles.Can  be  changed 
in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat.  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  Send  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  GRANT-FERBIS  COMPANY  Troy  N  V 

Porno  plank  save  tunber  and  cash.  Best,  cneap- 
Ddlllo  est,  strongest.  6,000  in  44  States.  Book  for 
stamp.  Shawver  Brothers,  Bellefontalne,  Ohio 


5e(.ck  of  the  JA]VIJX)N 
Windmill  j'tivndj'  the 
leii^ejtWindmill  Fekctory 
tajid  Competny  in  the  Worid 


Annual  Capacity  of  Over  75,000  WINDMILLS. 

Think  of  it,  our  Samson  windmills  are  pumping  water  in  every  civil¬ 
ized  country  in  the  world.  There  is  a  reason  for  it  all.  It  is  because  we 
make  the  best.  We  use  only  high-grade  materials  in  construction,  and 
employ  only  the  best  skilled  labor  in  manufacturing.  Do  not  confuse 
our  mills  with  any  other  mill  on  the  market.  They  are  different — better. 

The  Double  Gearing  of  the  Samson  Windmill 

a  feature  found  on  no  other,  increases  its  power,  and  ease  of  working, 
lengthens  its  life,  makes  it  every  way  superior  without  increasing  its 
cost.  The  Samson’s  Double  Gearing  consists  practically  of  two  sets 
of  gearing,  or  two  pinions  and  two  spur  gears  engaging  each  other,  mak¬ 
ing  two  trains  to  transmit  the  power  of  the  wheel  to  the  pump.  It  is  fully 
described  and  illustrated  in  our  Free  Samson  Book.  If  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  mill  you  should  write  at  once  for  our  handsome  new  booklet 
which  fully  describes  our  entire  line.  Sent  FREE  upon  request.  Address 

THE  STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept.M,  Freeport,  III. 


THE 

FARMER  WITH  AN 


PURCHASES 


the  McCormick  whenever  he  wants  a  binder,  reaper,  mower, 
rake,  corn  binder,  busker  and  shredder,  or  other  harvesting 
n.«rjhine,  because  he  prefers  machines  that  meet  his  require¬ 
ments —  machines  that  give  him  satisfaction  —  machines  that 
are  worth  every  dollar  that  he  pays  for  them. 

It  will  help  your  farming  business  to  read  the  McCormick  book,  "A 
MODEL  MACHINE,”  which  is  mailed  free. 


Address  Nearest  McCormick  Branch, 

Albany,  Elmira,  Rochester,  Ogdensburg.^^ 
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BARN  STORAGE  FOR  APPLES 
That  Proved  a  Failure. 

Like  most  other  localities,  Schoharie 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  had  a  big  apple  crop  last 
Fall.  While  in  no  sense  one  of  the  great 
fruit  counties,  its  apples,  grown  at  high 
altitudes  on  limestone  soil,  are  said  to 
be  gaining  a  reputation  for  keeping 
qualities  and  color  and  for  the  large  per¬ 
centage  of  Spitzenburgs  produced.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  current  estimates,  the  little 
county  grew  100,000  barrels  of  salable 
apples  in  1902.  Competition  was  brisk, 
and  most  of  them  were  contracted  for 
on  the  basis  of  $1.50  per  barrel  for  all 
desirable  varieties,  the  grower  picking 
the  apples  and  putting  them  in  piles  un¬ 
der  the  trees,  and  the  buyer  furnishing 
the  barrels  and  grading  the  fruit,  the 
help  for  doing  this  being  boarded  by 
the  farmer.  Of  course  with  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  this  kind  about  the  only  chance 
for  friction  is  on  the  question  of  the 
standard  of  grading.  For  the  first  10 
days  everything  went  smoothly,  the 
grading  being  about  like  that  of  other 
years,  and  from  GO  to  90  per  cent  of  the 
apples  being  barreled.  Then  came  the 
scare  about  the  scab  and  the  resulting 
rot,  and  in  a  day  the  standard  of  grad¬ 
ing  was  raised  above  anything  that  we 
ever  dreamed  of.  Sorters  tried  to  work 
to  the  “four-spot  rule,”  any  apple  show¬ 
ing  more  than  four  tiny  flecks  of  scab 
being  rejected.  This  meant  that  gener¬ 
ally  from  90  to  95  per  cent  of  Spitzen¬ 
burgs  were  thrown  out,  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  large  piles  of  this  fruit,  whicn 
at  its  best  probably  represents  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  quality  in  apples,  wei’e  not  even 
touched  by  the  sorters.  It  was  a  fine 
pile  of  apples  of  other  kinds  where  50 
per  cent  of  them  were  accepted.  Some 
lialdwins  went  up  fairly  well,  others 
were  practically  worthless.  Of  course 
there  was  hard  feeling  and  high-sound¬ 
ing  language  on  the  part  of  the  farmers, 
but  the  buyers  simply  declared  that  they 
purchased  only  first-class  fruit  and  that 
left  very  little  chance  for  argument.  It 
seemed  to  us  as  though  it  was  merely  a 
question  of  selecting  the  exhibition  spe¬ 
cimens.  One  local  wit  declared  that  Mr. 

- ,  a  Philadelphia  buyer,  was  running 

a  fruit  stand,  and  wanted  no  apples  that 
would  not  retail  for  a  nickel  each.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  the  old  Seek-no-fur¬ 
ther  was  almost  the  only  apple  that  put 
up  without  serious  waste.  It  seems  to 
be  literally  scab-proof.  The  generally 
handsome  hide  of  Ben  Davis  was  badly 
pockmarked  with  very  black  blotches, 
the  scab  of  this  apple  being  particularly 
conspicuous.  Spraying  was  useful,  but 
by  no  means  wholly  effectual.  Our  own 
orchard,  thoroughly  soaked  three  times 
with  Bordeaux,  lost  heavily,  although 
better  than  most  unsprayed. 

Well,  we  got  through  with  it  as  we  do 
with  many  other  unpleasant  occur¬ 
rences.  There  were  some  apples  to  draw 
to  the  depot.  There  were  apples  unlim¬ 
ited  for  the  pigs  and  cows,  and  there  are 
plenty  in  the  cellars  of  this  section  now. 
We  fed  more  than  a  thousand  bushels 
(at  a  guess)  and  wishing  to  try  to  save 
something  from  the  wreck,  took  about 
50  barrels  of  apples  that  were  all  right 
except  for  the  fatal  scabmarks,  and  as 
barrels  were  unattainable  and  the  cold 
storage  of  this  fungus-infected  fruit 
seemed  at  best  a  dubious  proposition,  we 
did  the  oniy  thing  that  looked  feasible, 
and  put  them  in  an  unused  barn  on  a 
deep  bed  of  oat  straw,  and  covered  them 
with  at  least  three  feet  of  well-packed 
straw  over  the  top.  We  were  much  sur¬ 
prised  when  zero  weather  came  that 
they  froze  up  solid,  and  now  we  are 
shoveling  them  out,  dark  and  discolored, 
but  probably  not  seriously  injured  in 
feeding  value,  and  making  them  into 
pork.  If  anyone  had  told  me  that  large 
piles  of  apples  would  freeze  solid  under 
three  feet  of  straw  I  would  have  thought 
that  he  was  talking  something  of  which 
he  knew  nothing,  but  now  I  know  that 
they  will.  Storing  apples  in  a  straw 
mow  when  the  temperature  goes  below 


zero  is  a  monumental  failure.  Still,  I 
lost  nothing  except  a  good  bit  of  labor. 

How  much  of  the  howl  against  scabby 
apples  last  Fall  was  justified  by  the  re¬ 
sults?  We  know  that  fruit  immature 
when  picked  shriveled  and  rotted  very 
badly.  Holland  Pippins  and  Greenings 
especially  went  all  to  pieces  in  two  or 
three  weeks  after  picking.  Many  were 
paid  for  at  $1.50  per  barrel  that  were  lit¬ 
erally  worthless.  But  where  the  apples 
hung  late  on  the  trees  and  fully  matured 
before  picking  the  fungus  seemed  to 
make  very  little  further  progress.  The 
experience  of  the  past  Fall  only  confirms 
wiiat  I  have  thought  before;  that  an 
apple  must  be  thoroughly  mature  before 
picking  if  it  is  to  keep  well.  The  trou¬ 
ble  is  that  where  many  are  to  be  gath¬ 
ered  some  must  be  taken  too  soon.  Up 
here,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  sea  level, 
even  Kings  and  Greenings  should  hang 
until  October  1,  while  Spys  and  Baldwins 
ought  to  remain  until  the  night  when 
the  frosts  get  too  hard  for  their  best 

good.  JAltED  VAN  WAGENEN,  JB. 


Katfir  Corn  for  Fodder. 

H.  A.  I-'.,  Ho.  Duxbury,  Mass. — Can  anyone 
give  me  any  information  in  regard  to  cul¬ 
ture  of  Kaffir  corn?  Is  the  fodder  good  for 
stock  after  the  grain  has  ripened?  Should 
It  be  planted  in  drills  or  broadcast? 

Ans. — We  have  grown  Kaffir  corn  for 
several  years.  It  is  a  sorghum,  the 
small  seeds  growing  in  a  cluster  at  the 
head  of  the  stalk.  In  Kansas,  Nebraska 
and  other  sections  where  drought  is  se¬ 
vere  and  hot  winds  prevail  the  Kaffir  is 
very  popular,  because  it  will  make  a 
fair  crop  where  ordinary  corn  would  dry 
up.  With  us,  on  soil  that  rarely  suffers 
severely  from  drought,  our  white  flint 
corn  gives  more  grain  or  fodder  than 
the  Kaffir,  and  we  consider  it  more  pro¬ 
fitable.  Except  in  very  dry  sections 
where  corn  will  not  make  a  good  growth 
we  doubt  whether  Kaffir  will  pay  on 
eastern  farms.  Where  some  local  va¬ 
riety  of  corn  will  make  a  good  growth 
of  stalk  and  grain  we  would  prefer  it. 
The  exception  will  be  found  on  some 
light  uplands  which  are  naturally  very 
dry  and  deficient  in  vegetable  matter. 


Announcement 


We  liave  obtained  tlie  Court’s  decree  against  two 
additional  inanufaeturers  who  have  been  Infring¬ 
ing  our  i)atent.  The  rule  of  law  Is :  “Tlie  maker, 
seller  or  user  of  an  Infringing  device  are  all  liable 
In  damages  to  the  owner  of  the  patent  infringed.” 
Tlie  Janesville  Alachine  Co.  and  the  Keystone 
Karin  Machine  Co.  are  the  only  linns  licensed  to 
use  a  flat  tooth  covered  by  our  patent,  and  we 
11  nail  y  warn  sellers  and  users  of  all  otlier  makes.  So 
adminibiy  liavethe6i),000“Hallock”  Weedersdone 
the  work  for  which  they  were  designed,  that  one 
maker  after  another  sought  to  copy  it.  However, 
by  tiie  various  Courts’  decisions,  these  makers  are 
compelled  to  abandon  the  manufacture  of  a 
Weeder  having  Hat  teeth,  and  they  are  now  ex- 
lierimenling  with  other  shapes:  but  it  is  the  flat 
tooth  that  made  the  “Ilallock’’  Weeder  famous, 
and  in  view  of  the  manner  in  which  our  patent  lias 
been  sustained,  it  is  dangerous  to  usean  infringing 
tooth.  Write  for  descriptive  circulars  and  prices. 

HALLOCK  WEEDER  &  CULTIVATOR  CO., 
Box  805  York,  Pa. 


Corn  Planting 

and  fertilizing  go  hand  in  hand.  w_ 
You  can  plant  in  hills,  drills  or  vi 
checks  and  put  in  the  ground  ail  com- 
mercial  or  home  made  fertilizers  in 
any  condition,as  wet,lumpy,etc.  with 


THE  ECLIPSE 


Corn  Planter  and 
Fertilizer  Distributer, 

With  Improved  Row  Marker. 

Adapted  as  well  to  Peas,  Beans,  Beets,  etc. 
Hills  6  to  45  inches  apart.  Distributes  60  to 
450  lbs.  fertilizer  per  acre.  Wide  and  easy 
adjustment.  Light  draft,  weight  150  lbs. 
Easy  to  handle,  a  model  for  accuracy  and 
durability.  Investigate  our  Eclipse  Two 
Row  Two  Horse  Planter.  Agents  wanted  in 
new  territory.  Write  for  circulars  and  terms. 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO., 

Box  75  ,  Chloopeo  Falls,  Mass. 


style  Iron 

1^  I  I  I  w  \SI  Send  for  Catalogue 

Sykes  Metal  Laik  &  Roofing  Co., 


A  Golden  Rule 
of  Agriculture: 

Be  good  to  your  land  and  your  crop 
will  be  good.  Plenty  of 

Potash 

in  the  fertilizer  spells  quality 
and  quantity  in  the  har¬ 
vest.  Write  us  and 
we  will  send  you, 
free,  by  next  mail, 
our  money  winning 
books. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  Street, 

New  York. 


“LOUDEN’S  FAMOUS” 

Double  Tread  Burn  Door  Hanger  runs  on  aT-rail 
flexibly  connected  to  barn.  Warranted  to  never 
jump  the  tra<'k.  Has  tempered  steel  roller  bear¬ 
ings,  fits  close  to  building,  and  will  not  bind  or 
run  hard  when  the  door  or  siding  become  warped. 
They  are  without  doubt  the  “  U  E  S  T  ON 
EARTH.”  We  also  manufacture  a  complete  line 
of  Hay  Tool.s  Hardware  .Specialtie.s,  for  use  in 
field  and  barn.  Write  for  catalogue.  Addres.s 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO., 

Dept.  J.  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


BEFORE  BUYING  Send  4  cents  postage 

.  ..  .  for  illustrated  catalog 

A  NEW  HARNESS  description 

and  prices  to  consumer 

King  Harness  Co.,  No.  10  Lake  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


The  Old  ^ 


Reliable 


Stockbridge  Specials. 

The  bowker  fertilizer  company  introduced  and  have 

manufactured  these  well-known  Fertilizers  ever  since  1873,  on  the 
plan  originally  laid  down  by  Prof.  Stockbridge,  namely,  to  feed  the 
plant  rather  than  the  soil,  supplying  the  plant  what  it  cannot  obtain 
Lorn  the  soil  or  air  in  sufficient  cjuantity,  and  in  feeding  the  plant  to  take 
into  consideration  its  habits  and  conditions  of  growth. 

RESULTS  HAVE  TOLD  THE  STORY; 

that  this  is  the  best  plan.  It  has  produced  increased  crops  of  superior 
quality  which  have  led  thousands  of  farmers  to  “  swear  by  the  Stockbridge  ” 
as  by  no  other  fertilizer,  whatever  the  price.  The  Stockbridge  brands  may 
be  used  with  manure  but  are 

RICH  ENOUGH  TO  BE  USED  ALONE. 

It  ivill  certainlv  fay  you  to  see  our  Local  Agents,  or  corresfond  ivith  us  before  buying 

your  fertilizers  this  season. 

FERTILIZER  COMPANY, 

Boston.  New  York.  Cincinnati. 
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FRUIT  NOTES. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  K.  N.-Y.  Is  an 
Inquiry  by  H.  W.  H.  asking  which  Is  the 
belter  variety,  the  Seckel  or  Worden  Seckel 
l)car.  From  my  limited  experience  with 
tlie  Worden  Seckel  I  tliink  Prof.  Van  De¬ 
man’s  answer  is  somewliat  misleading.  I 
fail  to  see  in  what  respects  it  is  very 
niucli  like  the  Seckel,  except  to  a  certain 
degree  it  resembles  it  in  flavor.  In  gen¬ 
eral  appearance  of  fruit,  habit  of  growth 
of  tree,  and  wood,  it  is  entirely  distinct. 
If  it  is  a  success  as  a  market  fruit  it  will 
bo  entirely  on  its  own  merits  and  not  from 
the  rej)ulation  of  its  ancestor.  My  ex¬ 
perience  in  fruiting  it  for  the  past  two 
years  leads  me  to  think  rather  favorably 
of  it  as  a  market  pear.  Under  favorable 
conditions  it  colors  handsomely  and  is  of 
good  quality,  but  not  the  equal  of  the  old 
variety  with  me.  I  have  found  a  decided 
tendency  to  weakne.ss  in  the  foliage,  with 
considerable  mildew  on  same  during  un¬ 
favorable  weather,  even  when  thoroughly 
sin-ayed,  1  think  it  should  have  high  and 
dry  locations.  j.  r.  Cornell. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Canada  Red. — Your  cut  of  Canada  Red, 
page  141,  repre.sents  the  fruit  as  it  grows 
here,  it  is  a  slow  grower  in  nursery  and 
is  better  propagated  by  top-working  in 
some  thrifty  stock.  Its  flavor  is  excellent— 
my  favorite.  s.  b.  s. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

•  The  M’Intosh  Apple.— This,  which  Prof. 
Waugh  described  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  origi¬ 
nated  in  this  township  of  Goderich  in  the 
orchard  of  Widow  Mary  McIntosh.  A 
seedling  over  30  years  ago,  we  still  give 
it  her  name  in  full.  The  illustration  in 
Tjie  R.  N.-Y.  shows  the  apple  as  round; 
here  it  is  ovate;  the  St.  Lawrence  Fa- 
meu.se  is  round.  All  this  family  needs 
spraying;  they  go  fast  in  market  if  not 
scabby.  t.  h. 

Goderich,  Ont. 

A  Word  for  Our  Native  Plums.— In  a 
recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  an  article 
by  Mr.  Mead  on  “How  to  Have  Plums,”  all 
of  which  1  can  heartily  endorse  with  the 
exeeiJtion  of  the  selection  of  varieties, 
which,  perhaps,  would  be  in  common  with 
lho.se  who  hold  that  the  European  plum 
is  the  only  one  to  raise.  But  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  con¬ 
iine  its  circulation  to  any  one  part  of  this 
great  country,  1  believe  our  native  plum  is 
adapted  to  a  larger  range  than  either  the 
Japan  or  European  species.  The  quality 
of  our  native  plums  has  been  decried  to 
such  an  extent  that  1  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  hardly  fit  for 
culinary  purposes,  and  1  was  happily  sur¬ 
prised  when  my  orchard  came  into  bear¬ 
ing  last  sea.son  to  And  this  largely  a  mis¬ 
take.  I  had  carefully  saved  Prof.  Goffs 
recipes  on  the  cooking  of  native  plums,  but 
my  wife  preferred  to  go  ahead  in  the  usual 
way,  with  the  results  that  our  canned 
Pottawattamies  were  line.  Prof.  Green,  of 
our  experiment  station,  took  supper  with 
me  one  day  this  Winter,  and  1  opened  a 
can  for  his  benefit;  he  pronounced  them 
equal  to  the  Ijombard.  Even  the  much- 
condemned  Wild  Goose  goes  off  with  a  rush 
when  ]nit  on  the  table.  Now,  why  is  this? 

1  believe  it  is  because  they  were  thoroughly 
ripe  before  being  used.  My  experience  is 
that  even  a  plum  poor  in  quality  is  better 
when  cooked  than  the  better  varieties  if 
not  well  ripened.  And  here  lies  the  weak 
j)oint  with  the  European  and  Japan  plums. 
'J'hey  are  so  susceptible  to  the  rot  that  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  get  them  thoroughly 
ripened.  Two  or  three  years  ago  I  bought 
a  binshel  of  Green  Gage  plums  of  a  neigh¬ 


bor.  He  was  anxious  to  sell  and  I  to  buy 
before  they  all  rotted,  so  we  canned  them, 
as  they  tasted  good  before  being  cooked, 
but  a  more  disagreeable  canned  fruit  I 
never  tasted.  Part  of  them  stayed  on  the 
cellar  shelves  for  over  two  years,  and  then 
went  to  the  pigs,  who  did  not  report  as  to 
quality.  My  neighbor  is  putting  the  trees 
on  to  the  brush  pile  this  Winter,  and  says 
that  the  Wild  Goose  and  Miner  are  the 
plums  to  set.  If  my  experience  this  year 
with  these  plums  is  like  last  seasoti  I  want 
to  enlarge  my  orchard,  and  I  am  certain 
that  it  will  be  with  the  native  plum.  There 
are  several  orchards  of  European  plums 
near  our  town,  but  I  do  not  fear  competition 
in  the  least,  for  1  know  of  only  one  that  pro¬ 
duces  fruit  to  any  extent.  Just  what  varie¬ 
ties  1  shall  plant  1  cannot  say,  but  I  am 
looking  for  a  plum  that  is  immune  to  the 
rot  as  much  as  possible,  provided  it  has 
the  other  qualities.  Prof.  Bailey  says  of 
the  native  plum;  “While  much  inferior  to 
the  foreigners  in  quality  of  fruit  they  are 
destined  to  win  in  the  ceaseless  struggle 
for  existence.  They  possess  great  superi¬ 
ority  in  what  we  call  constitution.  But 
they  have  other  merits  quite  as  pronounced. 
I  refer  to  their  comparative  immunity  from 
the  attack  of  black-knot,  leaf  blight,  fungi 
and  other  serious  di.seases.” 

Ohio,  e.  c.  green. 

Strawberries  in  Maine.— Not  one  of 
your  writers  on  page  141  made  any  mention 
whether  this  “acre”  was  to  be  grown  spec¬ 
ially  for  fruit,  or  for  the  combined  purpose, 
fruit  and  plants.  This,  it  seems  to  me, 
should  be  specified;  for  if  grown  specially 
for  fruit,  and  the  wide,  thinly-matted  row 
system  is  employed — which  system  will 
give  the  greatest  yield  of  the  finest  fruit— 
the  cost  of  keeping  the  weeds  down  of  the 
kind  known  as  surplus  plants,  in  a  good 
growing  season,  will  be  no  small  Item. 
This  must  be  nearly  all  done  by  hand,  and 
to  do  it  properly,  in  a  humble  attitude. 
Yet,  if  my  experience  of  16  years  speaks 
the  truth,  it  is  the  most  profitable  work 
that  can  be  done  to  the  strawberry  patch, 
if  done  with  good  judgment  and  at  the 
proper  time.  The  time  is  just  as  fast  as 
they  appear.  The  man  who  grows  straw¬ 
berries  anyway  largely  is  almost  sure  to 
get  into  the  habit  sooner  or  later,  of  selling 
more  or  less  plants.  It  is  a  very  bad 
habit  to  get  into,  and  one  which  if  he 
is  a  grower  of  fancy  fruit  here  in  the 
North  will  work  to  his  financial— not  to  say 
anything  about  his  moral— loss.  The  high¬ 
est  estimate  given  Is  not  up  to  my  figures. 
In  answer  to  that  same  question  many 
times,  I  have  always  said,  that  on  an  aver¬ 
age  $200  was  the  smallest  amount  that  one 
could  figure  it  here  in  this  State,  if  expect¬ 
ing  to  get  anywhere  near  a  full  crop  of  fine 
fruit.  The  most  profitable  acre  of  berries 
1  ever  grew  cost  me  fully  $400  before  I  re¬ 
ceived  one  cent  of  profit  from  it;  but  $75 
of  this  was  for  first  clearing,  which,  of 
course,  should  not  be  charged  against  the 
crop.’  I  obtained  nearly  $2^000  from  the  sale 
of  berries  from  this  acre  the  first  fruiting 
season.  Not  a  plant  was  sold  from  it 
But  this,  you  understand,  is  way  above 
the  average,  one  where  there  were  many 
favorable  combinations;  1  doubt  If  1  will 
ever  be  able  to  do  the  like  again,  though 
I  may  grow  berries  many  years  to  come. 
Maine.  e.  w.  wooster. 


Turning  Under  Rye. — Turning  under  a 
heavy  growth  of  heavy  green  rye  1  have 
found  no  better  way  than  to  run  mower 
the  opposite  way  to  the  plow;  that  is,  so 
plow  will  strike  the  cut  end.  and  use  a 
good  sharp  rolling  cutter.  I  think  the 
green  crop  rots  quicker  and  does  not  pull 
out  so  badly  if  a  harrow  tooth  catches  It. 

Oregon.  g.  t.  w. 


Legume  Seeds  and  Bacteria 

Largest  and  choicest  assortment  of  Northern  Grown 
Legumes  In  America ;  Boy  'Beans,  Canada  and  Cow 
Peas,  Beans,  Clovers,  Vetches,  Lentils,  Lupins,  and 
Bacteria  for  all  of  them.  Book  of  lAjgunie  and 
Forage  Plants  free.  For  10c.  wo  will  send  you  a  sin¬ 
gle  seed  of  the  largest  bean  known  and  samples  of 
36  other  legumes.  Mention  this  paper. 

THE  KVANS  SEED  CO., Ltd., 

(44‘*  12’  North  Latitude).  West  Branch.  Mich. 


Thlelmanns— The  Seedsmen— carry  a  full  line  of 
Garden  and  Field  Heeds.  Onion  Seed  a  specialty. 
Write  to-day  for  their  Catalogue  and  Special  Ih-lces. 
THE  TllIKLMANN  SEED  CO.,  ERIE, PA. 


GENUINE  ODD-YEAR  BALDWIN-«,l’,^;nY;p-t: 

paivI.Sl.OOpe  full  dozen.  Tree26yearsoldand  profuse 
be:  rer.  'W.  B.  BARTKAM,  Bethel,  Conn.  R.  F.  D. 


Climbing  Currant 

A  NEW  NOVELTY. 

Send  for  Circular. 

E.  H.  FAY  &  SON,  Portland,  N.  Y. 


PFAPM  TRFF^  ^ eneral  assortment, $2  to  $3  per  lOO. 
iLBUfl  I  riLLO  A'so  plum,  pear  and  cherry  trees. 
Clroular  free.  R.  8  Johnston,  Box  4,  Stockley,  DeL 


Twentieth  Century 

.  ,  -  SEED  OATS 

originated  riglit  liere  on  our  960acre  seed  farms.  The 
best.lirightest  and  most  prolific  oats  grown.  Have  av- 
over  100  bus.  per  acre  for  entire  crops  right  here  In 
the  Genesee  Valley.  'I'liey  will  do  equally  well  elsewhere. 
Many  farmers  think  their  iand  is  wearing  out  when  ail  that  is 
accessary  is  a  change  of  seed.  If  you  are  the  first  to  l)uy  now, 
you  can  sell  to  all  your  neighbors  next  season.  We  have  a 
large  quantity  of  clean.briglit,  vigorous  seed.  Write  for  our 
ctolog.  Aik  .Ito  .bout  our  .Vetd  Com  ui)  )<etd  J'otatoot. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE.  honeoVe  glir/.-N.  v. 


CARMAN  No.  3  $4.00 

SEED  POTATOES.  Per  Bbl. 

Kltuidlke.  bestof  all.  Tuber,  15c.;  bhl.,  $10.  Pingree 
and  White  Mammoth,  bbl.,  $5  (all  bbls.l  bit.)  Whole- 
•sale  list  free.  Geo.  A.  Bonnkll,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


POTATOES 


$2.50 

a  Bbl. 


irrowerKof  Need  Potatoeiiln  Aniorlea. 
The**Rural  New  Vorker”  tctveB8alzerVKnr- 
ly  \V  iHeoiiMtn  a  yield  of  74‘rJ  bu.  per  a.  Vrleea 
dirt  o heap.  Mammoth  Heed  book  and  nample  of 
^  cM>Hlnte«  Kpeltz*  Maeuroitl  Wheat*  bii.  per 
a.«  (•luiit  <'l<»ver,  <.*tc.,u|>oii  receipt  of  lOe  postage. 
a<UI\  A.SALZKUSKKOCO.LaOoHHC,  WU. 


TDCCC^One  dollar’s  worth  up  at  wholesale  prices; 
■  nttO  secure  variety  now.  Spring  payment;  80- 
page  catalogue.  G.  C.  STONE.  Wholesale  Nurseries, 
Dansvllle, N.  Y.  Established  Sayears. 


FREE! 

My  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  shade,  fruit  and 
evergreen  trees,  flowering  shrubs,  etc.,  wholesale 
prices.  Have  agents’ commissions.  Buy  direct  from 
the  Nursery.  I  pay  the  freight.  EUGENE  O. 
PETERSON,  Montrose  Nurseries,  Montrose,  N.  Y. 


I  Kbtd 

Bp«.»ltle«:  Apple,  16c;  Peach.  12o;  Cherry,  15c.  Small  fruit  planu 
^ni,  Tinei.  KXbpage  caUlogue  free.  2  New  Ked  Croaa  ourranu 
Wo.  Secrete  of  Fruit  Growing,  150  photo.,  lOc.  Coot 

.Mary  paid  for  work  at  home. 

QRCEN'S  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


mm 

Etc.,  ch 


THOUSAND 


PEACH  TREES.  BttI  VirUtlu. 

many  Apples,  Plums,  Cherry, 
,  cheap.  Catalogue  free. 
WOODVIEW  NURSERIlS,  MT.  HOLLY  SPRINGS,  PA. 


Fruit  Trees 


Good,  Better,  Best, 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  get  proof. 
A  practical  talk  on  BEACH  CUL¬ 
TURE  free  with  Catalogue. 

Ho  S.  WILEY, 

Cayuga  Nurser  ies.  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


TREES 


$8 


per  100  At^BLE,  BEAK,  CHERRY  and  BEACH;  healthy,  true  to  name 


and  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  \r  liolesule 

prices.  Don’t  buy  until  you  got  our  catalogue,  which  Is  free,  or  send  list  of  wants  for 
special  price.  Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  1,  Geneva,  New  York. 


25,000  BARTLEH,  KIEFFER 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  Dansvllle,  N.  Yi 


AND  OTHER  LEADING 
VARIETIES  OF  PEAK  TREES. 
The  Tree  Bieeder  (Free)  will 
tell  you  about  them. 


THE  TREE  BREEDERS. 


STARK  GRAPE  NURSERIES 

Portland,  N.  Y.  are  in  the  heart 
of  the  famous  Fredonia-Chautau- 
qua  Grape  Belt,  which  produces 


GRAPE  VINES 

the  best  vines  of  any  locality  in  the  U.  S.  An  Immense  Stock. 

BRIGHTON,  large  red,  rich,  sweet,  best  . 

CAMPBELL  EARLY,  early  black . 

CATAWBA,  large  retl;  late,  very  good . 

CONCORD,  well  known  “Old  Stand-by” . 

DELAWARE,  a  most  excellent  red . 

DIAMOND,  finest  white;  very  early  . 

IVES,  black;  fair  quality,  hardy,  healthy . 

MOORE  EARLY,  large  black;  very  early . 

NIAGARA,  famous  large  white;  good . 

WORDEN,  richest,  finest  black,  early . 

CURRANT,  Fay,  needs  best  of  care . 

‘  LONDON  MARKET,  best . 

GOOSEBERRY.  Houghton,  Old  Reliable . 

Downing,  large,  good . 

Josselyn  (Red  Jacket)  best  new  sort  . 

A  general  assortment  of  Fruit  Trees,  including  250.000  Japan  Plum  and  1,000,000  Peach; 
Raspb’y,  Blackb’y,  Mulberry,  3  best  varieties;  Chestnut,  WeiPs  Maple;  Root  Grafts  and  an 

Seedlings.  Send  for  Colored  Plate  and  Descriptive  Circular  of 
STARK-STAR,  best  of  all  late  grapes.  We  Pay  Freight  on  $12  orders,  box  and  pack  free. 

i^TAPK  RPH'illv  fo  I^OUISIANA.  mo.  Portland,  N.  Y.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

OIMIVlV  UIVUC/PiLaACHARDSV:;  Atlantic,  Iowa.  Starkdale,  Mo.  Fayetteville,  Ark. 
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100 

1000 
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$4.00 

$30.00 
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$55.00 
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45.00 
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4.00 

30.00 

6.00 

40.00 

4.00 

30.00 

5.00 

40.00 
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35.00 

6.00 

50.00 
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6.00 
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40.00 

6.00 
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50.00 

8.00 

70.00 
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MARKET  GARDENERS  COMBINE. 

The  Cleveland  Market  Gardeners’  and 
Producers’  Association,  organized  February 
7,  1903,  admits  Into  membership  all  farm¬ 
ers,  market  gardeners,  seedsmen,  land¬ 
scape  gardeners,  manufacturers  of  and 
dealers  in  wares  and  supplies  for  agri¬ 
cultural  use.  The  object  as  expressed  by 
tlie  Constitution  is  to  advance  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  its  members,  but  the  real  object 
that  primarily  brought  the  organization 
into  existence  is  the  careless  and  indiffer¬ 
ent  manner  in  which  the  city  of  Cleveland 
treats  the  above  as  regards  their  market 
facilities.  At  present  each  farmer  and 
gardener  is  required  to  pay  a  small  amount 
annually  for  the  privilege  of  backing  up 
to  the  curb  with  his  produce  and  using 
the  space  of  seven  feet  in  width.  Here, 
where  both  he  and  his  goods  are  exposed 
to  frost  and  snow,  rain  and  sunshine,  wind 
and  dust,  he  is  supposed  to  wait  for 
grocers,  hucksters  and  middlemen  to  come 
and  purchase. 

The  people  of  Cleveland  are  not  aware 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  treating 
that  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
any  city,  namely,  its  market.  Consequently 
our  plans  of  activity  for  the  present  will 
be  along  the  line  of  education  and  agita¬ 
tion,  both  among  our  people  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Cleveland,  with  the  hope  that  some¬ 
thing  will  be  done  to  provide  a  place  of 
shelter.  Hundreds  of  dollars  are  annually 
transferred  from  the  market  fund  to  other 
purposes,  which  should  be  spent  for  us. 
Better  police  protection  during  market 
hours  is  also  desired.  By  cooperation  with 
the  Grocers’  Union  we  expect  to  be  able  to 
present  our  claims  in  a  very  forceful  and 
convincing  manner. 

Whatever  will  tend  to  improve  and  ad¬ 
vance  the  interests  of  the  farmers  and 
gardeners  of  northern  Ohio  will  be  under¬ 
taken  in  a  business-like  way.  Above  all, 
we  hope  to  remove  all  feeling  of  jealousy 
and  envy  among  our  class,  so  that  we 
may  truly  be  a  united  people.  It  has 
often  been  said  that  we  could  never  get 
our  people  to  organize  because  of  jealousy. 
We  hope  to  be  able  in  a  few  weeks  to 
prove  that  statement  to  be  utterly  false, 
if  this  effort  is  a  success  we  hope  before 
long  to  make  an  effort  to  have  such  or¬ 
ganizations  formed  all  over  the  country, 
where  there  are  markets  of  any  great  size, 
these  organizations  in  turn  to  be  under  one 
general  organization,  national  in  character. 
The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  an 
organization  would  be  marvelous.  Market 
conditions  in  the  various  large  cities  could 
be  compared  by  specially  appointed  agents, 
for  the  convenience  of  shippers,  so  also 
with  regard  to  many  other  things  which 
might  be  mentioned,  in  which  we  are  all 
mutually  interested,  if  any  of  your  read¬ 
ers  in  various  parts  of  the  country  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  movement  of  their  industry 
(the  noblest  and  most  important  of  all  in¬ 
dustries),  we  should  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  them.  simeon  b.  Chester,  Pres. 
Brooklyn,  Ohio. _ 

BEE-KEEPERS  MEET. 

'I’lie  annual  meeting  of  the  Cayuga 
County  Bee-keepers’  Association  was  held 
in  Auburn  on  March  7,  and  those  present 
listened  to  a  practical  address  from  Prof. 
Frank  Benton,  of  Washington,  i>.  C.,  on 
“Artificial  or  Forced  Swarming.’’  The 
system.  Prof.  Benton  said,  is  regarded  by 
many  of  our  people  as  of  recent  origin, 
but  in  fact  has  been  in  use  by  the  peas¬ 
ants  in  Greece  and  in  the  countries  of 
southern  Furope  for  several  hundred  years. 
The  system  is  now  in  general  use  in  the 
United  States. 

N.  Li.  Stevens,  of  Venice,  was  elected 
president,  and  A.  W.  Pierson  secretary 
and  treasurer.  The  question  box  brought 
out  several  interesting  facts  as  follows: 
The  foul  brood  inspectors  have  done  good 
work  in  this  State,  but  extermination  must 
no  more  be  expected  than  with  the  Potato 
beetle.  Granulated  honey  for  the  market 
must  be  in  small  packages.  Candied 
honey  is  in  good  demand  now,  as  both 
dealers  and  consumers  have  learned  that 
it  is  pure  and  can  easily  be  liquefied  by 
removing  the  cap  or  cork  and  placing  the 
can  or  bottle  in  warm  water.  For  feeding 
bees,  the  prevailing  opinion  seemed  to 
favor  two  pounds  of  granulated  sugar  to 
one  pound  of  water  In  the  early  season, 
and  in  the  Fall  or  Winter  use  three 
pounds  of  sugar  to  one  of  water.  Breed¬ 
ing  queens  should  be  mated  in  from  four 
to  six  days,  as  a  longer  delay  will  result 
in  tlie  depositing  of  drone  eggs  even  in 
the  cells  of  the  workers.  Good  queens 
come  by  both  the  natural  and  artificial 
systems.  The  best  Italian  bees  come  from 
the  northern  country  of  Italy.  Bees  have 
been  successfully  shipped  from  Australia 
to  Europe,  enduring  an  Imprisonment  of 
over  20  days  in  the  mall  bags.  A  resolu¬ 
tion  was  adopted  requesting  the  National 
Association  to  appoint  a  reliable  man  in 
every  county  to  report  the  condition  of 
the  honey  crop  in  the  busy  season  so  as 
better  to  regulate  prices. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


High-Grade  Fertidizers.— The  R.  N.-T. 
has  always  made  it  a  point  to  urge  farm¬ 
ers  to  buy  the  highest  grade  of  fertilizers 
they  can  obtain.  We  must  be  sure,  too, 
what  a  high-grade  fertilizer  is.  It  does  not 
alone  mean  that  the  mixture  contains  a 
high  per  cent  of  plant  food,  but  to  be 
“high  grade”  this  plant  food  must  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  best  possible  sources. 
There  are  some  farmers  who  find  it  hard 
to  realize  that  some  crops  show,  almost  as 
nice  dlstinctloh  in  their  tastes  or  feeding 
habits  as  humans  do  in  their  preferences 
for  certain  kinds  of  food.  The  orange 
growers  in  Florida  and  the  truck  and  fruit 
growers  in  the  South  and  on  Long  Island 
recognize  this,  and  demand  fertilizers 
containing  nitrate  of  potash  and  other  ex¬ 
pensive  forms  because  such  fertilizers  pay 
them  best.  The  Mapes  fertilizers  have  for 
years  been  known  as  the  standard  for 
high-grade  goods.  They  are  not  simple 
mixtures  of  three  or  four  chemicals,  but 
often  contain  six  or  eight  different  ingredi¬ 
ents— often  supplying  four  different  forms 
of  nitrogen  and  several  each  of  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid.  Do  these  elaborate  mix¬ 
tures  pay?  The  best  answer  is  given  by 
the  great  army  of  farmers  and  fruit 
growers  who  continue  to  use  the  Mapes 
goods  year  after  year.  Their  stories  are 
told  In  the  pamphlets  Issued  by  the  Mapes 
Fertilizer  Co.,  143  Liberty  Street,  New 
York,  and  which  are  sent  free  on  applica¬ 
tion.  The  chemist’s  “valuation”  of  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  does  not  always  show,  its  true  value. 
For  example,  the  last  report  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Station  gives  the  valuation  of  two 
Mapes  brands  and  then  states  that  since 
nitrate  of  potash  and  carbonate  of  potash 
are  used  the  real  valuation  should  be  about 
$3.50  per  ton  above  that  given  on  the  or¬ 
dinary  basis  of  figuring. 


We  have  a  Grange  in  our  town  with  90 
members  In  good  standing,  and  have 
bought  30  carloads  of  feed  since  January, 
1902,  with  a  saving  of  $2  to  $5  on  a  ton. 
Monroe,  N.  Y.  c.  w.  H. 


Asparagus  Roots. 


100,000  2-year  Conover’s  Colossal 
and  liarr’s  Mammoth.  Cheap. 

C.  A.  BENNETT,  Robbinsvllle,  N.  J. 


UIICT  DC  cni  two-yr.oW  Asparagus 

IVlUul  Dl.  dULU  Roots,  four  best  kinds;  Rhu¬ 
barb  and  ail  other  Vegetable  Plants  in  sea.son;  Ear- 
Uana  Tomato;  new  V.'i-day  Sweet  Potato.  Write  for 
what  you  want.  1.  &  J.  B.  LEONARD,  Iona,  N.  J. 


HORSE  RADISH  SETS 

sUjck;  none  better. 


—12.50  per  1.000  ;  5,000  or 
more.  $2.25;  large 
Henry  E.  Shaw,  Burlington,  N.J. 


COW  PEAS 


— New  Era  and 

_ _ Wlilppourwill. 

C.  0.  P>KOWN,  Brldgevllle,  DeL 


CAD  CAI  C  A II C A Borse 

ruil  OALC  UnCAr  Radish  Cuttings  and 
Rhubarb  Roots.  A  packet  of  our  Mammoth  White 
Turnip  Radish,  given  free  with  every  purchase. 
KIJW.-IKO  RIGG  JR.,  Seedsnmn, 

Foot  of  High  Street.  Burlington,  N.  J, 


pilioridp— Our  copyrighted  book,  “  From  Seed  to 
UIIiuLIiU  Market,”  tells  all  you  want  to  know.  Sent 
Free,  with  price  of  seed  and  roots  1  f  you  enclose  stamp. 
.Spe«dal  OiTer,  0  seed-bearing  roots,  $1  postpaid. 
Royal  Ginseng  Gardens,  Box  20,  Little  York,  N.  Y. 


Vegetable  Plants. 

Largo  transplanted  plants  of  Cabbage,  Tomato, 
Celery,  Egg  Plant,  Pepper  and  Cauliflower.  Write  for 
Price  List. 

J.  H.  HUTTON  &  SON,  Conyngham,  Pa. 


AGRIGULTURALSALT 

pays  for  itself  first  year.  Benefit 
lasts  for  .several  .sea.sons.  Write 
for  information  and  prices. 

THE  EMPIRE  STATE  SALT  CO., 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


Two  Million  Tons  of 

BASIC  SLAG  FERTILIZER 

.  Sold  in  1902. 

Send  all  Orders  to 
400  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


STEEL  ROOFING 

FREIGHT  CHARGES  PAID  BY  US 

strictly  new,  perfect,  Semt  -  Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  2  feet  wide,  6  feet  long.  Th« 
best  Kooflng,  Siding  or  IVIIIng  jou  can  a«e. 
No  experience  necessary  to  lay  It.  An 
ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the  only 
tools  you  need.  We  furnish  nails  free 
and  paint  roofing  two  sides.  Comes 
either  flat,  corrugated  or  “V”  crimped. 
Drllrorvd  free  of  all  rharfea  to  all  points 
In  the  U.  S.,  east  of  the  Mlssissinpi  River 
and  North  of  the  Ohio  River 

AT  $2.25  PER  SQUARE 

Priess  to  other  points  on  application.  A  square  means  100 
square  feet.  Write  for  free  Catalogue  No.  57 

SHIC160  HOUSE  WRECKIN6  CO.,  W.  35th  ind  Iron  Sit.,  Chlciu' 


I 


, . .J'rnTai'SAUCER 

Heat  In  the  world  for  Fence  and  Telephone  Post 
llulea,  Wella,  etc.  Used  by 
U.  S.  Govt.  Highest  award 
World’s  Fair. 


uo9 

SliettolO  ^ 

In.  «J.50  q 


Thrice  the  work  aocom' 
pi  ished  with  an“l  wuii”than 
with  any  other.  Show  this  to 
]  your  hardware  or  implement  dealer  or  write  for 
I  particulars.  Special  price  to  introduce.  Address 
f  IW  AN  UBUS.,  I>ep  U  A  •  RTBE ATOB,  iUd 


A  FENCE  MACHINE 

That  combines  Simplicity,  Durability  R* 
pldlty  and  Economy,  The  DUPLEX.  It 
makes  over  100  Styles,  BO  to  70  rotl  a  day.  of 
Ilorso-high,  Bull-strong,  Pig  and  Chlekon-tlght 
Fence  that  combines  Sti-ength, Uniformity, 
Permanency,  Kellablllty  and  Kfflclency 
AT  COST  OF  WIKK.  Machine  on  Trial,  ifull 
Information  free.  Wire  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Write  today. 
KITBKLHAN  BKOTUBRS,  BoxD92  Manelet  Ind. 


FROST  CATES, 


FROST 
BEST 
.CHEAPEST 


lilkeFrost  Fence  are  made  for  service,  containing 
material  of  sufltclent  weight  and  strength  to  last  a 
lifetime.  Agents  wanted.  Write  for  catalogue. 

THE  FROST  WlttK  FENCE  CO., Cleveland,  O. 


The  Care  Taken 

In  the  manufacture  of  every  foot  of  Page  Fence 
must  bo  appreciated  by  users.  Our  trade  Is  growing. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  KENCECO.,AIHUAN  MICH. 


-m 


U  Mhlppe^l  ‘‘knock  down.^  The  freight  1b  leen 
and  when  It’s  u|)  all  laterale  are  pulling  alike  and 
all  uprightH  perpendicular. 

barbed  wire.BtapleB.Ac.C YC LONE  FENCE  CO. 
Uollyt  Mich.  Clevidiind,  Ohio.  Waukegan,  111. 


FENCE  YOUR  FARM 

with  the  latest  and  best  styles  of  Wov.n  WIr.  Fenc. 
for  Field,  Lawn,  Garden  or  Poultry  Yard. 

We  ship  from  Faotoi-y  to  Farm. 

DADD  UflDC  $2-40  Per  100  lbs. 

DAKD  Iff  life  THIS  MONTH. 

Send  a  list  of  your  wants  to  get  our 

Special  Close-to-Cost  Pries,  dallvarad. 

Write  to-day. 

CASE  BROS.,  Colchester,  Conn. 


luitlb  help  of  any  kind, 
•‘X  1  1  Cl  V  1  IWi  1  favor  us  with  your  orders.  Mall 
orders  a  specialty.  I.  HKUZ,  Labor  Agency, 

No.  2  Carlisle  Street,  New  York. 


too  FARMS  FOR  SALE. 


Eastern  Shore  Maryland  and  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Land  cheap  and  productive, 
mild,  healthful  climate,  larqe  cities 
convenient  by  railroad  and  water. 
Send  for  descriptive  price-list  and 
map  of  Peninsula. 

F.  H.  DRYDEN  &  CO.. 

Pocomoke  City,  Md. 


ORfOAFORlfB 

All  about  land  of  aunsbine  and  flowera; 
rural  borne  life;  induatriea;  talea  of  pioneer 
’’daya  and  the  now  weat.  i_  0  montha’  trial  o( 
tliia  big  magazine  for  lOc.  Qneationa  anawered, 
THK  WKSTKKKEMPIKK,  16  Timoa  Bldg,  boa  Angeira 


IF  YOU  WILL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT, 

1 3  cents,  I  will  send  valuable  Information  concern¬ 
ing  thisState.  JAMES  KNDSliKY.Ellensburg,  Wasln 


For  Farms,  Coi.oniai,  Homes,  Ohciiards,  best 
climate  and  water,  good  transportation,  write 
ALBEMARLE  IMMIGRATION  SOCIETY, Char¬ 
lottesville,  Va.  bAM'I.  B.  WOODS,  President. 


Farm  for  sale— IM)  acres.  Fancy  Poultry,  Green¬ 
houses  and  Peach  Orchards.  Box38,  Cheshire,  Conn. 

Farm  Superintendent 

WANTED 

Highly  qualified  and  capable  man  of 
experience  and  reputation,  with  capital, 
can  acquire  a  lucrative  and  attractive 
position  with  one  of  the  best-known 
dairy  farms  doing  a  large  and  prosperous 
business.  Investment  secured  and  Inter¬ 
est  guaranteed,  with  division  of  estab¬ 
lished  profits  permitted.  A  splendid  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  right  inan. 

OPPORTUNITY, 

Care  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  few  flrst-class  Managers  and  fc'oremen.  No  farm 
hands.  Best  of  references.  No  charges  to  employers. 
Save  time  by  wrltlng'l’he  SclenceAgenoy,Durham,N.ll 


WANTED. 

A  first-class  man  as  working  foreman  gardener. 
Must  be  thoroughly  experienced  in  the  care  of  lawns, 
shrubbery,  fruit,  flowers  and  all  branches  of  outside 
work  on  a  gentleman  s  country  place.  Address,  giv¬ 
ing  references  and  stating  wages  required. 

F.  W.  ADaMS,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Wanted— S i  n  g  1  e  man,  good  milker, 
plower,  and  accustomed  to  all  kinds  of  farm  work. 
Wages,  $23  a  month  with  board.  Full  particulars  and 
reference  required.  A.  ROSS  MATHKSON, 

37  Seventh  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N. 


Wanted — Farm  hand  ;  must  milk  well, 

be  capable  teamster,  and  care  for  farm  horses.  State 

experience  and  wages  wanted,  _ 

JOHJM  S.  WALSH,  Mont  Clare,  IlL 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

for  the  only  Perfect  Steam  Cooker  made,  the  fastest 
selling  article  on  the  market.  You  can  make  $75  to 
tot2UU  per  month.  If  you  want  the  exclusive  sale  for 
your  town,  write  us  at  once  as  territory  Is  being 
rapidly  given  out.  Address 

The  Kuiplre  Cooker  Co.,  3  KN.  Newburgh, N.Y. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soli  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  .Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  V. 


Oldest  Commission  Kstilis.’Su w^ele. 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  3U2  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


RUPTURE 


CURED  while  you  work.  You  pay 
$4  when  cured.  No  cure  no  pay 


ALEX.  8PEIR8,  Box  831,  Westbrook,  Maine. 


FENCE  MEN  AND  FARMERS 

should  get  our  prices  on  Colled  Spring,  plain  and  barb, 
Wire.  Wire  Pence,  complete,  Itle.  to  35e.  per  rod. 
Bend  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

W.  HILL  SMALL,  Martlnsburg,  W.  Va. 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 


USED 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 

I  Statlonarles,  Portables,  Knglnes 
and  Pumps,  Holsters, 
Sawing  Outfits. 

Bend  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Testimonials.  State  your  Power  Needs. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co..  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 

The  Mietz  &  Weiss 

Seroiest  Easkea  Blzts,  1  to  60  B  P. 

Che4p«8t  and  Safoat  Power  Known 
for  pumping  and  eleeirlo  UghtiuK, 
grinding  com,  leparailng  orcau, 
•awing  wood  and  all  power 
purpoiea.  lligbeit  Award  for 
Direct  Coupled  Engine  and  (lener- 
aior,  Parii  Expotltlon .  IDOO;  awarded 
0o)d  Medal  Pan-Am.  ExpoiUlou, 
Buffalo, l»01;Gold  Medal,  Cbarlea- 
ton,  8.  G.,  Ezpoaltion;  190Y.  Send 
for  catalogue.  ^ 

A.  MISTZ,  138  Mott  St„  Niw  Toek 


I  I  1^  Ek  A  1  iti  E?  1  A  Al  1^  is  earliest,  easiest  worked  and  most  uru- 

lILt  LIKAINE.IJ  LiA  WIJ  ductive  land.  By  iiring  tile  you  get  rid  of^he 

■  ■■■"  surplus  water  and  admit  the  air  to  the  soll- 

.both  neceesary  to  best  results  lii  agriculture.  My  AGRICULTURAL 
I  DRAIN  TILE  meets  every  requirement.  .Make  also  Sewer  Pipe,  Red 
and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops-  Encaustic,  8id,e  Tile,  etc.  W rite  for 

what  you  want  and  prices.  JOHN  H.  J  AtJKSOh .  76  third  Ave.  Albany, N.Y. 


THE  BOUNDS  WIRE  FENCE. 


Bright, 

Active 

Agents 

Wanted 


Liberal 

Commission  and 

Exclusive 

Territory 


PATENT  APPLIED  POK 

CASH  PRIZES  TO  AGENTS  MAY  FIRST. 

3Vr.  BO’CnNTTDJS,  ISovLtlx  OolxiX3a.l3-u.fii,  O. 


DON*T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES  ‘  ‘TH  ASTEr‘“wOR  icM  AN,  ’  ’ 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine,  superior  to  all  one-cylinder  engines.  Costs  less  to  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  started ;  has  a  wider  sphere 
of  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration ;  can  be  mounted  on  any  light  wagon  as  a  portable.  Weighs  less  than  H  of  one-cylinder  engines.  Give  size  of  engine 
required.  Please  mention  this  paper.  Send  for  catalogue.  THK  TEMFLK  PUMP  CO.,  Established  1853.  Meagher  ainl  16tb  Street,  CHICAGO. 
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THE  RURAL  NRW-YORKKV 


;  Ruralisms  f 


/VOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

The  Carnation  Convention. — The 
American  Carnation  Society  lately  held 
its  twelfth  annual  meeting  and  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  The  dis¬ 
play  of  new  and  superior  varieties  was 
somewhat  bewildering.  A  carnation 
must  now  approach  four  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter,  be  a  perfect  form,  clear  coloring 
and  carried  on  strong  stiff  stems  two  or 
more  feet  high,  to  receive  consideration. 
After  that  comes  the  question  of  pro¬ 
ductiveness  and  vigor  under  the  highly 
artificial  forcing  processes  it  must  en¬ 
dure  as  a  commercial  flower.  The  only 
neglected  features  in  the  make-up  of  the 
new  kinds  are  fragrance  and  graceful  fo¬ 
liage.  It  must  be  confessed  the  modern 
monsters,  though  attractive  in  many 
ways,  are  often  lacking  in  these  pleas¬ 
ing  requisites.  The  carnation  industry 
runs  into  really  surprising  figures. 
There  is  a  great  amount  of  capital  in¬ 
vested  in  this  favorite  flower  which  has 
become  a  Winter  necessity  to  countless 
families  of  moderate  means,  and  its  cul¬ 
ture  is  pushed  with  much  intelligence 
and  vigor.  The  Carnation  Society  is  one 
of  the  strongest  associations  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  a  commercial  plant  in 
this  country. 

Burnt  Clay  as  a  Fertilizer. — “Will 
you  explain  in  Ruralisms  what  you 
mean  by  “burnt  clay”  in  planting 
roses?”  NOVICE. 

Burnt  clay  as  a  garden  term  simply 
means  clay  soil  containing  humus  or 
plant  roots  heated  until  it  changes  color 
and  the  organic  matter  is  pretty  well 
consumed.  A  portion  of  the  potash 
combined  with  the  clay  aside  from  that 
contained  in  the  plant  material  is  made 
available,  the  texture  is  altered,  and 
probably  some  iron  and  other  inorganic 
elements  needed  by  plants  in  a  small 
way  are  also  favorably  acted  on.  At  any 
rate  burnt  clay  of  this  kind  is  very  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  roses  and  probably  most  gar¬ 
den  and  orchard  fruits  belonging  to  the 
same  family.  Applied  to  roses  in  mod¬ 
erate  quantity — a  half  peck  or  so  to  a 
year-old  plant — it  promotes  a  sturdy, 
short-jointed  growth  with  dark  lustrous 
foliage,  and  greatly  increases  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  produce  large  deeply-colored 
blooms.  It  should,  of  course,  be  used  in 
connection  with  liberal  applications  of 
animal  manure  or  wood  ashes  and  bone 
meal  in  order  that  no  element  be  defi¬ 
cient,  Too  much  nitrogen  causes  a  soft 
wood  growth  with  a  small  and  flabby 
bloom,  but  with  plenty  of  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  in  available  forms,  and 
the  modifying  effects  of  burnt  clay,  there 
is  little  danger  of  overdoing  animal  ma¬ 
nure  applications  to  roses  in  the  open 
air.  Burnt  clay,  the  result  of  charring 
the  turf  from  wild  lands,  was  formerly 
a  valued  agricultural  application  abroad, 
but  since  the  introduction  of  convenient 
concentrated  chemicals  it  has  fallen  in¬ 
to  disuse. 

Burn  Some  Sods  or  Corn  Stumps.— 

A  small  quantity  of  excellent  horticul¬ 
tural  burnt  clay  may  be  found  under  the 
ashes  of  any  brush  heap  burned  on  clay 
or  clay  loam  soil,  and  a  large  quantity 
produced  by  burning  sods,  tussocks  or 
corn  stumps  pulled  from  suitable  soil. 
The  Rural  Grounds  supply  is  always  ob¬ 
tained  in  this  way  when  cleaning  up 
the  rough  places. 

The  PiEiisoN  Fern. — One  of  the  finest 
of  recent  novelties  is  the  new  feathery 
fern,  Nephrolepis  Piersoni,  which  orig¬ 
inated  in  the  establishment  of  F.  R. 
Pierson,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  It  has  been 
shown  at  many  great  horticultural  ex¬ 
hibitions,  and  always  receives  the  high¬ 
est  awards  as  the  finest  new  decorative 
plant  adapted  for  general  use.  The  well- 
known  Boston  fern,  the  parent  of  this 
superb  newcomer,  is  itself  a  superior 


variety  of  the  Sword  fern,  Nephrolepis 
exaltata,  native  to  moist  places  from 
Florida  to  Brazil,  and  more  locally  in 
China  and  East  Africa.  It  thrives  under 
the  most  ordinary  care  in  the  window 
garden  or  conservatory,  and  is  so  easily 
increased  that  plants  are  always  cheap 
and  plentiful.  Beautiful  specimens 
large  enough  to  fill  an  average  window 
may  be  grown  in  one  season  if  the  con¬ 
taining  vessel  is  large  enough  to  accom¬ 
modate  root  growth.  It  likes  a  light 
compost  containing  about  one-fourth  old 
manure,  very  thorough  drainage,  and 
plenty  of  water  while  in  active  growth. 
With  fair  attention  plants  may  be  kept 
in  good  order  for  several  years,  keeping 
them  in  a  partially  shaded  veranda  in 
Summer  and  in  the  house  in  Winter,  but 
it  is  easy  to  start  new  ones  by  pegging 
down  the  runners  or  creeping  rhizomes 
in  small  pots,  to  be  detached  from  the 
parent  in  the  manner  of  young  straw¬ 
berry  plants  when  well  rooted.  The 
Pierson  fern  seems  to  have  all  of  these 
good  qualities  and  is  incomparably  more 
beautiful  in  outline  and  general  effect. 
The  long  wide  fronds  are  gracefully  dis¬ 
posed  and  covered  with  feathery  growths 
giving  them  a  remarkable  plume-like 
character.  It  appears  to  be  destined  to 
wide  popularity.  w.  v.  f. 

CURING 

CONSUMPTION. 

When  Scott’s  Emulsion 
makes  the  consumptive  gain 
flesh  it  is  curing  his  consump¬ 
tion. 

Exactly  what  goes  on  inside 
to  make  the  consumptive  gain 
weight  when  taking  Scott’s 
Emulsion  is  still  a  mystery. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  does  some¬ 
thing  to  the  lungs  too  that  re¬ 
duces  the  cough.  More  weight 
and  less  cough  always  mean 
that  consumption  is  losing  its 
influence  over  the  system. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  is  a  relia¬ 
ble  help.  Sample. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists.  409  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


Short  Weights  Make  Short  Purses 

“I  cannot  ufTord  to  be  without  a 
scale  any  longer,”  wrote  an  Of*, 
biiyc^r.  Can  you?  Our  prices 
l  aud  terms  are  very  reasonable 

for  high  grade  scales.  Free 
Catalogue.  OsgiMxl  Scale  l'o.,t03€eDfral  St.,  Ringhamton,  N.Y. 


READY 
ROOFING 

liuy  of  us  Direct  and 
Save  Money. 
Best  goods.  Our  prices 
surprise.  Write  us. 
s.  e.  McDonough  &  co. 
Dept.  C.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THE  HESSLER  IS  THE  BEST. 

Price, 

$1  EaCH. 

Discount  Club 
Lots. 

Simple,  Durable, 
Economical. 
Round, 

Strong, 
Heavy. 
Lowest  1  n  price, 
highest  In  quali¬ 
ty.  A  sample  best 
evidence.  Keap- 
proved  Jan.  25th, 
Orders  promptly  sliipped. 


Rural  Mail  Box. 
ISKKl.  Circulars  sent  free. 


U.  K.  HESSLER  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HENCH’S 


V 


20th 
Century 

Steel  Ball  Coupling  Cultivator 

With  Double  Row  Corn 
Planter  and  Fertilizer 
Attachment  Complete 
on  One  Machine. 
Parallel  beam  move¬ 
ment,  pi  voted  axle, with 
lateral  beam  niove- 
nientin  connection  with 
the  movable  epindleo, 
or  either  Independent 
of  each  other.  Centre 
lever  for  spreading 
and  cl  o  mI  n g  Bhovel 
gangs.  The  most  aoDiplete 
.  ,  cultivator  on  the  market, 

having  every  possible  movement  of  the  shovel  gangs. 

Th# HENCH  &  DROMGOLD  CO.  Mfr*., York,  Pa. 


Order 

Immediately  and 
introduce  them  for  next  season, 


wmcHESTm 

"REPEATER"  SMOKELESS  POWDER  SHOTGUN  SHELLS. 
Ifyou  want  a  good  low-priced  Smokeless  Powder  *‘load,” 
Winchester  Factory  Loaded  “Repeater”  Shells  will  surely 
suit  you.  Don’t  forget  the  name:  Winchester  “Repeater,” 

THE  YELLOW  SHELL  WITH  THE  CORRUGATED  HEAD. 


The  No.  8 

“PlakRet  Jr.” 

Horse  Hoe  and 
CMhivator 

is  without  doubt  the  best,  best  known 
and  most  largely  used  one  horse  cultivator 
in  the  world.  There  is  not  a  civilized 
country  on  the  globe  in  which  it  is  not 
known  and  used.  This  could  not  be  so 
D  It  did  not  possess  true  merit  and  worth. 
H  h^s  a  large  number  of  attachments 
which  make  it  readily  adaptable  to  all 
uses  and  nearly  all  crops.  Note  the  two 
levers.  The  one  standing  upright  is  for 
regu  atmg  the  width.  It  changes  the 
width  of  the  tool  for  wide  or  narrow  rows. 
Ihe  other  lever  operates  the  wheel  and 
depth  regulator  simultaneously  to  a  ni- 
cety.  It  is  made  of  the  very  best  materi- 
^  -fi  1  with  reasonable  care 

will  last  indefinitely.  It  is  a  great  favor¬ 
ite  with  potato  growers,  truck  farmers 
and  general  farmers.  _  It  is  but  one  of  our 
fifty  seeding  and  cultivating  implements, 
including  plain  and  combined  Seed  Sow- 
fx?’,,  .'''heel  Hoes.  Hand  Cultivators, 
Walking  Cultivators  and  One  and  Two- 
horse  Riding  cultivators.  Special  Sugar 
Beet  Tools,  etc.  Our  new  1903  catalogue 
IS  fine.  It  contains  over  100  illustrations 
with  full  descriptions  and  prices.  It  costs 
you  nothing  and  will  make  you  monev 
Write  for  it  at  once. 

S.I.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

Box  iior-v 
Philadelphia, 

Pa. 


SPRAY 

PUMPS 


Doable-actlm; 

Lift,  Power,  Tank 
and  Spray 

PUMPS 

Btor*  Ladders,  eto. 
Bam  Door  Hanasre, 

HAYTO^S 

of  all  klnda  Write 
for  OlFe  Prloee.  " 
r.  E.  HTER8  - 
BBO..  Ashland 


YOUR 


There  will  be  no  trouble  about  the  profits  If 
you  spray  your  trees  and  vines  with  a 

Hardie  Spray  Pump 

This  liigh-grade  machine  has  large  ball 
valves,  adjustable  plunger,  mechanical  agi¬ 
tator  and  nozzles  that  make  the  finest  spray. 
Each  of  the  working  parts  in  made  of 
Heavy  llrass  so  accurately  fitted  that 
there  is  no  friction, 

Thai’s  Why  They  Work  so  Easy. 

Our  catalogue  tells  you  all  about  it. 

The  Hardie  Spray  Pump  nig.  Co. 
54  Jharned  8f.,  Detroit,  BIch. 
aud  Windsor,  Canada# 


RIFLES  ARE  FAMOUS 


For  their  accuracy  and  durability. 
Some  of  our  popular  models  are 

‘STEVENS  MAYNARD  JR.”  at  $3.00 
'CRACK  SHOT,”  .  .  at  4,00 
“FAVORITE,”  ...  at  6,00 

WemakePISTOLSand.SIIOTCUN.Salso 
Nearly  every  dealer  In  sporting  goods  aud 
hardware  can  supply  our  firearms.  Ifyou 
cannot  find  them,  we  will  ship  direct  (ex¬ 
press  paid)  on  receipt  of  price. 

Send  for  128-page  illustrated  catalogue. 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  &  TOOL  CO., 

No.  7  75  Main  Street, 
CHICOI'KK  FALl.S,  MAS.S. 


Rubber  Hoseisrm."-'!'.”’; 

garden  and  fire  service.  Lowest  prices.  Mens’  aud 
Boy's  Oil-Skin  Suits.  Absolutely  waterproof. 
UONNECTICUT  KUBBKR  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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[PUMP^  ^SPRAY. 

I  On*  *  time.  IG  teconds  pumplnc 
cLergee  with  enough  to  run 

The  Auto-Spray 

lOmlnutea  end  cover  ^  ecre.  Per¬ 
fectly  Autometio,  operetor  merely 
velktend  directs  Doitle.  Hprey  from 
finemisttosoUustreem.  Anv  boy  eea 
vrork  iL  Brmss  working  end  oonteet 
lerti  meke  it  perfect  working  end 
.ureble.  For  poultry  houses,  vines, 
trees, eto.  Cetelog  F.fTee.  Shows  ihe 
llDeofellsise,  ell  purpose sprey- 
ers  mede.  Write  for  egency. 

E.C.BROWN  ACOMPANY, 
Roohsater,  N.  Y. 


IT  PAYS  TO  SPRAY 

nren  oodar  ordinary  ooodiUons  and  in  the  ordinary  way,  hot 
U  paye  eapeciaily  well  toepray  when  youcando  the  work 
perfectly  and  cower  thirty  acres  a  day  with  Ihe 

PfRi^ECTiON  ll.’iiSJa 

ettaer  hand  or  horse  power.  Pump  Is  poeltlve  In  action  and 
navar  loeet  faree#  Liquid  does  not  enter  the  working  parte 
of  the  pump  to  corrode  It.  Simple,  easily  adjusted 
andoperated.  Tne  manufacturer  has  spent  twelwe 
years  in  bringing  it  to  its  present  state  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  Sprays  Bordeaux  and  all  miztnres  withont 
i  trouble  or  waste.  W  rite  for  free  Mtalog.  We  also 
make  the  Improved  Riggs 
Plows  and  Furrowera. 
TUOn*S  PSPPLSB 
.Box  liightstovra 
^  ■!.  I 


^  ^1%  A V  means  full  fruiting 

V  |J|# AT  and  fine  flowers. 

About  the  only  pumps  worth  using  are 
n  aa  W*,  those  that  mecnanlcally  mix  then 

WW  *  o'**!!  th.  itimlMr  to  prevent  clogging  Mid  itopplng  Bpr.j.  .u. 

Empire  King,  Orchard  Monarch  and  Garfield 

are  thst  kiod.  They  are  easiest  a&d  fastest  in  the  6sld,  they  make  the  finest  spray  ' 
and  they  are  the  only  sprayers  with  automatic  agitators  and  strainer  cleaning 
brushes.  They  do  not  bum  and  spoil  obc  foliage  by  applying  too  much  poison  ' 

spots,  and  every  part  gets  lu  due  proportion.  To  be  •  . 

•ur  book  of  instruedons  on — ■* 

FIELD  FOB€£P 


wvw.^  ymt .  «i«  uu«  prt^iwruuo.  AO  ne  sure  of  being  dgbt  send  for 
•ur  book  of  instruedons  on  spraying,  formulas,  etc.  Mailed  free  for  the  askins. 
wxw.  vn  vnrxorxo.  QQ.,  g  Ugl.  St.,  Klirs,  ».  I. 


Bronze  End 
Spray  Pump. 

Mes.srs.  Callaud  &  Nkwino, 

Oeutlemen — You  a.sk  if  the  spray 
rig,  purchased  of  you  two  years  ago 
has  given  satisfactiou.  In  reply 
will  say,  we  want  you  to  furnish 
another,  full  rigged,  reat/y /or  wor/c, 
March  let,  1903,  with  all  the  im¬ 
provements  suggested  by  your  ten 
years  of  experience  in  making  and 
operating  them  One  machine  can¬ 
not  thoroughly  spray  the  orchards 
we  are  now  managing  in  the  tune 
of  spraying,  especially  if  it  is  a 
fungus  year.  S.  W.  &  Wm.  M.  Smith. 

Albion,  January  1,  1903. 

Use  a  steam  pump.  It  saves 
labor,  saves  material,  saves 
money.  Reaches  to  the  top 
of  any  tree;  and  sprays  more 
evenly  and  thoroughly  than 
any  other.  Write  for  full 
particulars. 

CALLARD  &  HEWING, 
Albion,  N.  Y. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


riere  we  arc  again  with  another  big  grist 
nf  questions  on  ail  sorts  of  topics.  1  lake 
them  up  almost  at  random: 

“I  shall  be  short  of  hay  this  Summer, 
and  I  have  a  few  acres  which  are  now 
seeded  to  rye.  Shall  I  mow  the  rye  for 
hay,  or  shall  I  plow  It  under  and  sow  oats 
and  peas  on  the  ground?  In  either  case, 
can  1  secure  a  second  crop  of  hay  by  sow¬ 
ing  millet  or  beardless  barley?  In  other 
\^ords,  how  shall  I  manage  this  field  so  as 
to  obtain  the  largest  amount  of  desirable 
hay?” 

We  are  very  short  of  hay  this  Spring. 
I  saw  this  shortage  coming  last  Fall,  and 
seeded  rye  wherever  we  could  find  a  place 
for  it.  We  shall  cut  this  rye  early  and 
make  hay  out  of  it.  I  say  “hay”  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  being  polite,  but  Major,  Dan,  Prank 
and  the  rest,  would  like  to  edit  the  state¬ 
ment.  Dried  rye  is  poor  stuff  at  best. 
Slock  will  eat  it  if  they  have  nothing 
else,  but  it  is  the  poorest  of  all  the  dried 
stems  of  grains.  It  is  all  our  horses  will 
have,  however,  for  at  least  two  months. 
A  part  of  the  rye  might  well  be  plowed 
and  seeded  to  oats  and  peas,  but  I  shall 
have  all  mine  cut.  While  oats  and  peas 
are  excellent.  1  have  about  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  good  corn  fodder  well 
cured  and  run  thiauigh  the  shredder  makes 
the  cheapest  forage  we  can  rtiise.  I  shall 
plow  the  rye  ground  after  cutting  and 
raise  tons  of  this  fodder.  You  can  raise 
beardless  barley  or  millet  after  rye  or  oats 
and  peas.  We  cpiestion  the  great  value  of 
the  barley  for  fodder.  The  stem  is  too 
short.  Millet  is  good  fodder  for  cattle,  but 
we  prefer  the  fodder  from  our  flint  corn. 

“Will  Hubbard  squash  mature  if  planted 
on  a  piece  from  which  a  crop  of  early 
peas  has  been  harvested?" 

It  will  with  us  in  an  average  season,  but 
you  must  not  stop  to  toll  stories.  'I’he 
squash  must  be  started  at  once  and  pushed 
along  with  well-rotted  manure  or  good  fer¬ 
tilizers.  For  a  small  patch  the  plants  can 
be  started  eariy  under  cover  in  jtots,  or 
on  small  sods  and  transplanted  in  the 
hills.  The  time  is  short  for  the  squash, 
and  delay  will  be  fatal. 

“I  wish  you  could  direct  our  reading  a 
little  more.  When  you  get  hold  of  a  good 
book  tell  yotir  friends  ab<nu  it.  also  sug¬ 
gest  books  for  children.”  m.  o.  u. 

I  do  not  feel  competent  to  direct  a  course 
of  reading.  I  do  not  have  time  to  read 
lialf  the  books  I  would  like.  Most  of  my 
study  is  in  scientific  books  which  would 
hardly  interest  most  people.  1  certainly  do 
not  read  them  from  choice!  The  books 
that  interest  me  most  are  those  dealing 
with  what  I  may  call  the  human  side  of 
history.  The  books  by  John  Fi'ske  and  the 
volumes  by  Francis  Parkman  are  wonder¬ 
fully  interesting  to  me,  because  they  dis¬ 
cuss  the  forces  which  were  slowly  brought 
together  through  centuries  in  the  up¬ 
building  of  this  nation.  I  have  Just  read 
Paul  Kruger’s  memoirs.  Another  book 
that  has  influenced  me  greatly  is  Hamil¬ 
ton  W.  Mabie’s  “Dife  of  the  Spirit.”  That 
with  my  old  friend,  “Deafness  and  Cheer¬ 
fulness,”  make  a  pair  of  inspiring  brothers 
in  i>rint.  Our  little  boys  like  books  of  ad¬ 
venture.  Mayne  Reid  appeals  to  them,  and 
also  well-written  little  histories  of  early 
times.  The  little  girls  aie  just  now  read¬ 
ing  Hans  Christian  Anderson’s  stories.  I 
er.courage  them  to  tell  me  the  story  in 
their  own  words  after  they  have  read  it. 
“What  has  become  of  your  Alfalfa?” 

I  gave  it  ui)  last  Fall  as  surely  dead  to 
the  world.  I  found  no  fault  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  try  it  again  with  manure  or  lime. 
Now,  to  my  surprise,  I  find  some  of  it 
alive!  Parts  of  the  field  are  fairly  well 
covered  with  it — and  they  are  the  parts 
where  I  never  believed  it  possible  for  the 
Alfalfa  to  grow.  Where  1  thought  I  had  a 
right  to  expect  it  there  isn't  a  leaf  to  be' 
found.  What  will  1  say  if,  in  spite  of  all. 
liiat  Alfalfa  does  its  duty?  I  shall  be 
very  much  obliged  to  it  both  for  helping 
feed  the  stock  and  for  stiffening  my  faith 
in  what  I  ought  to  know— that  if  I  do  my 
share  the  rest  will  come. 

A  Vermont  friend  touches  up  an  import¬ 
ant  question  as  follows: 

“I  hiive  been  an  interested  reader  of  the 
indignant  re.sponses  to  the  aspersions  cast 
oil  fanners’  wives  as  cooks.  I  am  not  a 
judge  of  cookery,  but  I  notice  that  when 
a  young  man  quits  boarding  at  a  hotel  and 
goes  out  on  a  farm  he  fattens  up  right 
away.  Iliough  often  in  the  midst  of  hard 
work.  1  wish  the  girl  question  could  be 
made  the  subject  of  a  symposium  in  Thk 
U.  N.-\.  It  is  not  so  bad  in  Vermont,  but 
bad  enough.  'I'he  farm  girls  here  all  think 
•  iiey  must  go  to  academy  or  normal  school 
and  fit  for  teachers.  They  make  good 
ones;  there  is  a  demand  for  them  with 
better  wages  than  the  kitchen  girl  gets." 

n.  A.  K. 

I  have  known  town  young  men  to  make 
ah  sorts  of  fun  of  farmers  and  their  food. 
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and  yet  wlien  you  give  them  a  chance  at 
a  farm  table  it  is  almost  necessary  to 
carry  them  away!  Our  city  friends  need 
not  worry  about  the  poor  farmers!  1  will 
admit  that  some  of  them  do  not  live 
within  gunshot  of  ttieir  privileges,  but  we 
certainly  don't  care  for  the  sympathy  of 
the  poor  things  who  have  little  to  eat  be¬ 
sides  the  trash  they  write  for  the  papers! 

As  for  the  girl  question— it  grows  larger 
every  year.  If  there  is  a  good  demand  for 
Vermont  school  ma’ams  they  will  naturally 
follow  that  demand.  It  is  all  well  enough 
to  say  that  the  children  must  be  educated— 
but  how  about  the  housework?  When  sick 
or  elderly  women  are  compelled  to  work 
like  slaves  simply  becau.se  no  help  can  be 
had  for  love  or  money,  what’s  to  be  done? 
The  girl  crop  seems  to  be  as  large  as  ever, 
but  something  seems  wrong  with  the 
training.  I  used  to  think  that  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  typewriter  was  a  great  thing 
for  women,  because  it  gave  them  oppor¬ 
tunity.  There  is  another  side  to  it,  for 
the  new  order  of  things  has  put  girls  w.ho 
might  have  scored  Ho  per  cent  as  house- 
keeiiers  at  the  machine,  where  they  score 
barely  15. 

Farm  Notes. — The  Prizetaker  onions  are 
up  in  the  hotbeds.  Last  year  this  variety 
gave  a  very  poor  stand,  but  this  year  the 
seed  sprouts  well  and  we  do  not  expect 
any  lack  of  plants.  Philip  will  fit  tlie 
onion  field  as  near  right  as  possible.  The 
manure  has  been  well  rotted  and  will  be 
spi'ead  early  in  April  and  plowed  under 
deep.  Then  the  stones  will  be  picked  and 
raked  off.  They  will  be  put  into  ditches 
dug  through  the  lower  part  of  the  garden. 
Then  the  field  will  be  lightly  plowed  and 
about  400  pounds  of  iron  slag  spread  on 
the  furrows  and  well  harrowed  in.  Then 
we  expect  to  harrow  and  harrow  and  har¬ 
row  until  the  onions  are  ready  to  trans¬ 
plant.  We  expect  to  make  that  field  as 
rich  and  fine  as  it  well  can  be;  to  have 
the  onion  plants  stocky  and  healthy,  and 
to  put  them  in  right,  if  it  is  possible  to 
do  so.  ...  A  farmer  gains  respect  for 
a  hog  when  he  cleans  out  the  pens.  The 
amount  of  good  compost  that  goes  out 
through  the  windows  of  the  hoghouse  is 
astonishing.  Where  it  all  comes  from  Is 
a  mystery.  The  little  StringfeLow  trees 
will  have  a  good  mulch  of  this  stuff. 
Surely  their  root  systems  ought  to  be  sat¬ 
isfactory  since  the  Berkshires  have  rooted 
this  material  over  time  and  again.  ,  .  . 
The  fence  problem  is  troubling  us  some¬ 
what.  1  do  not  like  inside  fences  and 
liope  to  see  the  time  when  they  will  all  go. 
At  present  we  are  obliged  to  have  a  small 
pasture  for  the  stock.  The  old  rail  fences 
are  falling  down,  and  I  am  glad  of  it.  In 
their  places  we  expect  to  try  a  three-foot 
band  of  one-inch  mesh  chicken  wire  with 
two  strands  of  ribbon  wire  above  it.  No 
barbed  wire  for  us.  The  filly  is  too  fine  to 
risk  that.  This  fence  will  turn  the  cows — 
with  their  horns  off.  ...  It  does  my 
heart  good  to  see  the  clover  sprouting  up 
this  year.  The  few  warm  days  of  March 
have  put  such  life  into  the  Crimson  that 
it  is  now  likely  to  take  care  of  itself. 
The  Red  clover  promises  a  grand  crop. 
We  have  it  in  different  fields  seeded  with 
rye,  oats  and  peas  and  beardless  barley. 
If  the  stand  on  any  field  is  better  it  Is 
where  the  oats  and  peas  grew.  This  is 
surprising  to  me,  since  some  of  the  wise 
men  told  me  that  you  cannot  get  a  catch 
of  clover  with  oats  and  peas.  Here  Is  the 
clover,  however,  and  it  seems  wiser  than 
the  wisdom  of  these  wise  men.  h.  w.  c. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOliESA  LE;  prices.  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Bams,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits,  la  use  5  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  pies. 
0.  W.  INQERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklya,  N.  Y. 


For  30  days  to  the  readers  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  Beautiful  13-piece 

I  TOILET  SET 

or  China  Tea  Set,  or  Parlor  Lamp,  or  Clock,  or 
Watch,  and  many  other  articles  too  numerous 
to  mention,  with  an  order  of  20  lbs.  of  our  >iew 
Crop.  60c.  Tea,  any  kind, or  !40  ll>s.  Kaking 
J  ovvder,  45e.  a  lb.,  or  an  assorted  order  Teas 
and  15.  P.  This  advertisement  MUST  ae<;oin- 
pauy  order. 

THE«KEAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

I  P.  O.  Box  230.  31  &  o3  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


THE  REED 


Pivot  Axle  Spring  Tooth 

CULTIVATOR 


pulverizes  every  inch  of  ground,  kills  all  weeds 
and  helps  preserve  moisture.  Ideal  implement  for 
roimh,  stony  land.  Widely  adaptable.  Peep  or 
shallow  cultivation.  Three  extra  teeth  forms  per¬ 
fect  riding  harrow.  Keinoval  of  a  bolt  forms  rigid 
axle  cultivator  and  gangs  swing  independently 

SHIPPED  ON  APPROVAL. 

If  not  found  in  your  town,  write  us  for  catalog?  and 
Special  Introductory  Price.  Aicents  and  dealers 
wanted  in  all  new  territory. 


^REED  WIFG.  CO.,  Kalamazoo,  IWloh. 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blow.s  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Rider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  I’uraps,  butif  you  want 
Witter  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  in  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about 20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  which  Is  proof 
that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


36  Warren  St..  Nicw  York. 

239  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 

692  Craig  St.,  Montrkat..  P.  Q. 
Tenlente-Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 

22  Pitt  St.,  Sydnicy,  N.8.  W. 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

40  N. 7th  St.,  Pmr.ADEt.PHiA. 

. .  ■■  ■•  --  - 

< 

IWII  l■■lll■■■|  . 

A  FIFTY  YEARS’  ^ 


RECORD 


Adriance 


Farm 

Machinery. 

For  Cultivating,  Haying, 

Grain  and  Corn  Harvesting. 


Adriance,  Platt  &  Co  ,  Established  1855. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue  B. 


AftMF  Harrow 

■■  w  IVI  k  Clod  Crusher  and  Le 


Sizes 

3  T0 13  1-2  Feet. 

Agents 

Wanted 


Leveler 


SENT  ON  TRIAL 

To  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 
The  best  pulverizer — cheapest  Riding  Har¬ 
row  on  earth.  We  also  make  walk¬ 
ing  Acmes.  The  Acme 
crushes,  cuts,  pulverizes, 
turns  and  levels  all 
soils  for  all  pnr- 
poses.  Made  en- 

_  tirely  of  cast  steel 

^  and  wrought  iron 

_  ,  ,  j  .  -  —indestructible. 

Catalog  and  Booklet,  "An  Ideal  Harrow"  by  Henry  Stewart,  mailed  free. 

I  deliver  free  on  board  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Colambns,  Loolsvllle,  Kangai  City,  Mlnaeapolls,  Saa  Francisco,  etc. 
Address  DUANE  H.  NASH.  SOLE  MANUFACTURER  .  MILLINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY. 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines. 

Organize  an  exchange  in  your  community.  Full 
particulars  gladly  furnished.  Catalogue  free. 

;  THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO.,  152  St.  Clair  St., 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


Profitable 

Planting 

always  results  where  a  Keystone  Com 
I’lanler  is  used.  Drops  tlie  kernels  in 
lull  or  drills  any  distanee  apart  and 
sows  any  ki  d  of  pulverized  fertilizer 
Willi  utmost  siitisfaetion.  Works  well 
in  any  kind  of  soil.  Does  not  i-raek 
the  grain  and  plants  lieans,  iwas,  ete. 
Krame  is  steel,  making  a  diiralile 
iiiaeliine  wliieli  is  a  iileasiire  to  use. 
Vou’ll  never  regret  tlie  pureliase  of  a 

Farquhar  Keystone 
Corn  Planter 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd., 
York,  Pa. 


Send  for  free 
illustraled 
eatalogue 
of  farm 
iiiipleiiients 
and  i 

maeliiiiery. 


THE  MOWER 

that  wl  11  cut  your  short  grass, 
your  tajl  grass  and  weeds, 
and  will  do  all  the  trimming 
along  fences  and  walks. 
Send  for  catalogue  and 
prices.  THK  CLIFPKK 
LAWN  M  <)  W  K  K  CO., 
Norristown,  Pa. 


•‘STUCK  UP” 

Corn  rows  that  are  stuck  up  against  a  hillside 
cannot  be  cultivated  with  the  ordinary  culti¬ 
vator.  That  is  just  where  the 

U  RAUS  cultivator 

Am.  Isatliome.  The  pivot-axle  which  controls 
the  entire  machine,  enables  it  to  go  against  the 
hillside  with  a  “gather.”  That  keeps  it  up  to 
the  work  and  parallel  with  the  row.  Works 
equally  well  r>n  the  level.  Wheels  and  shovels 
simultaneously  moved  sideways  by  the  foot 
levers.  Adjustable  In  width.  Center  lever 
spreads  orchises  the  gangs.  1,  6  or  8  shovels. 
Pin  or  Spring  Hoe  or  Spring  Tooth.  Simplest 
in  construction  and  easiest  working  cultivator 
made.  Accept  no  substitute.  Insist  on  getting 
theKKiUS.  No  other  “just  ns  good.”  If  your 
dealer  does  not  handle  it,  write  us. 

THE  AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO..  DEPT.  0,  AKROH.  OHIO. 


Four 
of  the 
Famous 

workers  that  have  made  the  Iron  A^e  line  of  farm  and  garden  Implements 
known  all  over  the  continent.  You  can  make  more  money  this  year  than  last 
If  you  will  decide  now  to  let  them  help  you.  Look  at  the  good  points  of 

Iron  Age  Implements 

Iwprorrd- Robbins  ^  _  No.  SO  Iron  An 

Poute  rinnur.  ^  Figure  out  how  much  time,  work.  Seed,  fertlll-  riTotWhooiCniurLir. 
ser,  dtc.,  you  might  save  with  a  very  small 
outlay,  by  buying  Iron  Ag;e  implements. 

They  have  won  their  way  by  hon¬ 
est  performance  of  every  promise 
Write  for  free  boolK. 

BATEMAN  MFC.  CO.. 

Box  102, 

Crenloch,  N,  J. 


No.  I 
Irou  Ak« 
Dooblo 
And 

Wheni  Uon 
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March  28 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

Imported  Jersey  Cattle  at  Auction. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  CONCRETE  FLOOR  FOR  STABLE 

I  intend  in  the  Spring  to  build  stables 
under  my  barns.  Would  It  be  advisable  to 
make  cement  floors,  or  are  they  too  damp 
to  be  healthy  for  cattle?  What  is  the  best 
way  to  build  the  cement  floors,  which 
cement  is  best  to  use,  and  about  what  will 
it  cost  per  yard?  t.  p. 

Yes,  build  none  other  than  cement  or 
concrete  floors;  each  new  experience 
confirms  their  superiority.  These  floors 
are  not  damp;  in  fact,  concrete  is  al¬ 
most  impervious  to  moisture.  None  can 
come  up  through  it  from  below.  If  the 
stable  is  not  ventilated  moisture  will 
collect  on  the  floor,  side  wall  or  ceiling, 
but  the  floor  is  not  responsible.  If  there 
is  moisture  in  a  room  as  there  will  be 
whei'e  animals  are  housed  it  is  bound  to 
condense  if  a  way  is  not  provided  for  it 
to  escape.  Cement  floors  are  cold  as 
compared  to  wood,  on  account  of  their 
density;  like  iron  or  metal  of  any  kind 
they  are  good  conductors  of  heat.  A  lit¬ 
tle  straw  used  for  bedding  will  overcome 
this  trouble.  Crushed  stone  or  gravel 
four  parts,  sand  three  parts  and  Port¬ 
land  cement  one  part  will  make  a  very 
good  floor  for  all  places  where  the  strain 
is  light.  Under  the  cows  increase  the 
cement  so  that  one-half  as  much  will  be 
used  as  of  sand.  Perhaps  a  cheaper  floor 
could  be  made  by  laying  down  small 
field  stone  and  filling  in  around  them 
with  four  parts  sand  and  one  part  cheap 
cement  and  then  finishing  with  one  part 
Portland  to  two  parts  sand,  a  coat  about 
two  inches  thick.  Put  on  this  last  coat 
l.'elore  the  first  one  gets  dry  in  order  to 
obtain  a  complete  union  between  them. 
He  sure  to  have  a  sandpaper  or  rough 
surface  finish,  which  can  be  put  on  with 
a  board  trowel  instead  of  a  steel  tool. 
Animals  will  slip  upon  a  smooth  finish. 
Of  course  the  cost  will  vary  widely;  a 
range  would  be  from  5  to  10  cents  a 
square  foot,  depending  upon  cost  of 
sand,  grading  and  cost  of  labor.  Ce¬ 
ments  will  not  vary  greatly  in  different 
localities.  A  good  concrete  floor  will 
not  cost  much  more  than  plank,  and  if 
there  is  no  grading  and  the  farmer  is 
ingenious  doing  the  work  himself  the 
expense  will  not  exceed  that  of  plank. 

H.  E.  COOK. 


MILK  BONUS  OFFERED  BY  BORDENS 

The  price.?  for  milk  Just  published  by  the 
Bordens  and  especially  the  conditions 
named  in  the  offer  are  a  surprise  to  many. 
It  was  expected  that  prices  would  be  ad¬ 
vanced  somewhat,  but  the  butter-fat  bonus 
was  unlooked  for.  Prices  for  1903  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1902  at  Walton,  Delhi,  Deposit, 
Norwich,  Mount  Upton,  Oxford  and  New 
Berlin,  N.  Y.,  are  as  follows: 


1903. 

1902. 

April . 

. $1.35 

$1.20 

May . 

.  1.10 

.95 

June . 

.85 

July . 

.  1.00 

.90 

August . 

. 1.16 

1.06 

September. . . 

. 1.36 

1.20 

In  addition  to  this  a  bonus  of  two  cents 
per  100  for  each  tenth  of  one  per  cent  of 
butter-fat  for  milk  testing  above  4.5  per 
cent  is  offered.  That  is.  If  the  average  test 
for  a  month  of  any  dairy  Is  4.6  per  cent 
two  cents  per  100  extra  is  paid.  If  the 
test  is  five  per  cent  10  cents  extra  is  paid. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  test  falls  below 
3.9  per  cent  a  deduction  of  two  cents  per 
100  for  each  point  below  follows.  Thus,  if 
the  milk  tests  only  3.5  per  cent,  eight  cents 
per  100  is  deducted  from  the  prices  in  the 
schedule.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  remark 
for  some  time  that  the  Bordens  have  not 
made  a  difference  in  price  to  accord  some¬ 
what  with  the  difference  in  quality  of  milk. 
Doubtless  it  is  the  cooperative  creameries 
that  have  forced  this  action.  Those  co¬ 
operatives  that  are  patronized  by  dairy-.' 
men  having  Jerseys  or  other  cows  that 
produce  milk  testing  high  in  butter-fat, 
have  flourished  remarkably,  especially 
during  the  past  Winter.  In  one  Instance 
the  patrons  of  a  cooperative  creamery  re¬ 
ceived  for  a  month  36  cents  per  100  above 
the  Borden  price,  or  considerably  over  20 
per  cent  profit,  after  ail  expenses  were 
paid.  Such  facts  as  these  have  doubtless 
stirred  the  Bordens  to  consider  the  test 
in  making  the.se  prices.  The  bonus  is  not. 


after  all,  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  "flat” 
price,  for  the  "flat”  price  ranges  from  a 
small  fraction  over  two  cents  per  point  to 
nearly  3.5  cents.  For  example,  if  milk,  in 
June,  should  test  4.5  per  cent  and  sells  for 
91  cents  per  100,  the  price  is  a  little  over 
two  cents  for  each  tenth  of  one  per  cent. 
If  the  milk  in  April  should  test  only  3.9 
per  cent  and  sells  for  $1.35  per  100  pounds, 
that  would  be  nearly  3.6  cents  for  each 
tenth.  The  Bainbridge  Creamery  Com¬ 
pany  has  for  some  years  paid  a  bonus  for 
milk  testing  over  four  per  cent,  but  their 
bonus  has  been  in  the  neighborhood  of 
five  cents  for  each  point,  or  considerably 
in  excess  of  the  ratio  on  the  "flat”  price. 

_ H.  H.  Li. 

Kicking  Cow  Cures. 

If  H.  W.  C.  would  strap  Julia’s  hind  legs 
together  I  think  she  would  forget  to  kick. 
Ionia,  Mich.  E.  L.  v. 

I  will  tell  you  how  I  managed  the  worst 
kicking  young  cow  that  I  ever  had  in' 
more  than  70  years  of  farm  life.  As  the 
cow  was  fastened  in  her  stanchion  I  took 
a  light  walking  stick  about  one-half  incn 
in  diameter  and  about  two  feet  in  length, 
and  stood  behind  the  cow  at  a  safe  dis¬ 
tance  and  commenced  to  thump  her  right 
hind  leg  just  above  the  ankle.  She  kicked 
and  again  and  again  she  kicked  and  I  fol¬ 
lowed  up  the  light  raps  on  her  leg  until  I 
tired  her  completely  out  so  I  could  not  get 
her  again  to  kick,  and  I  had  no  more 
trouble  milking  her.  h.  e.  p. 

Connecticut. 

Put  a  small  rope  with  a  slip  noose 
around  her  lower  jaw  and  when  she  starts 
to  kick  pull  on  the  rope.  dairyman. 

SPLIT  HICKORY 

BARGAINS! 

The.  following  vehicles  are  all  of  the  celebrated 
Split  Hickory  make  and  are  sold  direct  to  user 
from  factory  at  factory  prices.  Wo  send  them 
anywhere  on 

30  Days’  Free  Trial 

and  absolutely  guarantee  them  for  two  years 
from  the  time  they  leave  our  factory.  Our  1903 
catalogue  is  now  ready  and  contains  hundreds 
of  exclusive  styles  of  vehicles  and  harness  of 
every  description.  It  is  free  and  you  shouhl 
send  for  it  before  buying  a_  vehicle  or  harness. 
W’e  manufacture  every  vehicle  wo  oiler  for  sale. 
If  you  get  a  Split  Hickory  you  are  sure  of  get- 
ingsomethiugtliatwillplea.se  you  and  a  bar¬ 
gain.  Remember  you  can  only  buy  a  Split 
Hickory  of  us  direct  as  wo  do  not  sell  jobbers 
or  dealers. 

This  l9  our 

SPLIT  HICKORY 
HUMMER 

Has  .30  oz.  full  rubber 
top,  split  hickory 
wheels,  best  steel 
axles  &  springs, 
llnoly  finished, 
neat,  strong  and 
substantial,  the 
best  value  ever 

offered  at  the  price.  - - - , 

Sold  on  :t0  days’  free  trial  and  If  It  don’ t  prove  Itself 
a  bargain  and  if  you  don’t  consider  you  have  saved 
$15.00  send  It  back _ 

Our 

SPLIT  HICKORY 
WINNER 

It  not  only  wins 
trade  for  us.but 
praise  from 
i every  user.  Has 
I  genuine  leath- 
ler  quarter  top, 

’  spring  cushion 
and  back,  boot, 
—  ■  -  -  carpet,  double 

braced  shafts.  In  fact  everything  complete  and  un-to- 
date.  Is  roomy,  comfortable,  easy  riding  and  light 
running.  Everyone  shipped  on  trial,  no  tiuestions 
askodlf  not  satisfactory:  just  send  it  back  If  it  Isn’t 
$20.00  cheaper  than  equal  quality  at  retail. 

And  here  Is  our 

SPLIT  HICKORY 
SPECIAL 

the  buggy  that 
won  such 
favor  In  every 
state  In  the 
union  last 
year.  Impos¬ 
sible  to  give 
description  here. 

100 


Has 


_ .,1)  points  of  ■  ■ .  —  '  —  —  ' 

merit.  Nothing  like  It  every  offered  vehicle  buyers 
before.  We  only  ask  a  comparison  with  a  $6.').00  buggy 
at  retail  and  If,  In  your  judgment.  It  isn’t  better  don't 
keep  It.  Costs  you  nothing  for  the  trial. 

This  Is  our 

Split  Hickory 
“FASHION” 

extension  top 

SURREY 

Roomy,  com¬ 
fortable,  strong 
and  substantial. 
Equal  to  surreys 
that  retail  lor 
from  $100  to  $12.5. 
Will  last  a  lifetime.  Everyone  shipped  on  30  days’ 
free  trial  and  guaranteed  two  years. 

W’rite  at  once  for  our  free  catalogue  of 
veliicles  and  harness;  a  penny  spent  for  a  postal 
may  save  you  $25.00.  Remember  there  is  only 
one  place  to  get  Split  Hickory  Vclilcle** 
and  that  is  at  our  factory.  Wo  have  no  agents. 

OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFC.  CO., 
Station  39  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


$72- 


The  recent  Importation  (75  head)  of  Island  bred 
.Tersey  cattle  by  Mr.  Frank  C.  Ward,  of  White  Oak 
Uldge  Stock  Farm,  near  Mlllburn,  N.  J.,  will  be  sold  at 
auction  Wednesday,  April  13,  1903,  at  10  o’clock  A.  M., 
atHexamer’s  Hiding  Academy,  219  Hud.son  St.,  Hobo¬ 
ken,  N.  J.,  20  minutes  from  the  business  centres  of 
of  New  York  by  ferries  from  foot  of  Christopher  and 
Barclay  Streets.  The  cattle  may  now  be  seen  at  Mlll¬ 
burn.  For  catalogue  (ready  April  5)  address  I’KTKK 
C.  KKUJKiO.  Auctioneer,  107  John  St..  N.  Y.  (Tel.  7t.l 
John)  or  FRANK  C.  WARD,  Owner,  26 Railroad  Place, 
East  Orange,  N.  J.  (Tel.  149  East  Orange,  N.  J.) 


Jersey-Isle  Herd  of  Imported 
Jersey  Cattle  at  Auction, 

commencing  Tuesday.  April  28,  at  the  farm  of  the 
owners.  CASE  &  WALKER.  Rushville.  Ind.,  where 
the  cattle  may  now  be  seen.  There  will  be  upwards  of 
lOO  head  comprising  the  Importations  of  1900  and  1901, 
with  Increase,  thoroughly  acclimated  and  in  Mnecon- 
dltion.  None  better  anywhere.  For  synopsis  (ready 
April  1)  of  the  herd,  address  PETER  C.  KKLIXXJG, 
Auctioneer.  107  John  St..  New  York.  Catalogues 
(ready  April  15)  may  be  had  of  the  owner.s.  the  auc¬ 
tioneer,  or  of  the  Jersey  Bulletin,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


DCDlfCUlDC  DIfSC  SALE.  White 

DtlfKwIlink  I  lUO  Wyandotte  eggs,  9.5c. 
per  15;  $1.50per;30.  MapleshadeFariu,Grantsvllle,Md. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys,  toms.  Bar¬ 
red  Plymouth  Rock  Roosters  and  Cheshire  Boars, 
registered.  All  sjilendid  stock;  price  on  application. 
BEN  ROSS  FAR.M,  Pomona.  New  York. 


— Best  Barred  and  Plymouth  Bock 
_  Eggs  for  hatching.  Matings  from 

Shoemaker  and  Heller  strains.  Free  range  and 
fertile  eggs;  75  per  cent  guaranteed.  Prices  low.  s 
K.  W.  JENKINS,  Dover,  DeL 


OK  nnn  choice  Fertile  Eggs,  for  hatching,  from 
A u,UUU  hundreds  of  turkeys,  chickens,  ducks  and 
geese.  Good  hatch  or  new  eggs  free.  Cat.  and  cir.  for 
postal.  Orchard  Farm  Poultry  Yards,  Mlllerton,N.  Y. 


New  Iiiveiitioii.  flreat  Seller. 

Agents  Wanted. 

The  Vale  Separable  Link. 

Tensile  (pulling)  strength  %  in. 
link  10,000  pounds.  Tested  on  Riehle 
Bros.  U.  8.  Standard  Chain  Te.stlng 
machine.  Indispensable  to 
Fanners.  Does  not  unhitch  when 
turning  with  slack  traces.  Takes 
the  place  of  the  unreliable  open 
link.  Made  in  different  sizes.  Cir¬ 
culars  free.  Sample  link,  25c.  Vale 
Separable  Link  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio. 


BRIQH  AM’S  MALLEABLE  SHOE 

for  working  horses  on  swamp 
land.  This  one  shoe  is  adjust¬ 
able  to  suit  the  size  and  shape  of 
I  any  horse’s  foot.  Patented  and 
manufactured  by  Ij.  Brigham, 
Deoatur.Mich.  Send  for  Circular. 


STEEL 
^ DRUMS 
STEEI. 
FRAME 


LAND  RDLLER 

Get  catalogue  of  1,  2,  3  &  4  horse 
Tread  Powers,  Sweep 
Powers,  Grain  Seiiaral 
tors.  Hand  and  Power 
Corn  Shellers,  Grind¬ 
ing  Mill,  Corn  Plant¬ 
ers,  Cultivators,  Steam 
and  Gasoline  Engines,  ^ 

3  to  25  horse,  mounted  or  stationery,  etc. 

TUE  MESSIMOER  MFCl.  CO.,  Xatamy,  Pa. 


CiUlocFRkE- 


GAIN  ACRES 

by  clearinsrthatetumpy  ploc« 
Lof  l&n<L»TUK  UERClJLKli 
pStiimp  Puller  DulUAiiyttamp 
_  _ _ _  time,  Uoor  and  iDoocy. 

'^Hsrculit  Mfg.  Co.,  Oopt  PSCinttnllU.  lota. 


WriU 
hr 
GaUltg 


A  BIG  SNAP  IN  BUGGIES! 

A  well  built,  finely  finished  top 
baggy  with  oil  tempered  springs. 

Has  all  the  style  shown  by  rigs  cost¬ 
ing  twice  as  much.  You  can’t 
beat  it  in  style  or  equal  in  price, 

Write  forpriesand  agency  plan.f^ 

ECONOMY  BD66V  CO.,  ^ 

Box  A  SC,  CIncInaatl,  O.^ 


Baker’s  Traceless  Harness 


The  farmer’s  '‘Ha.i\dy  HaLrness'*  saves  labor,  makes_  farm 
work  easier.  A  practical  and  up-to-date  harness,  without 
whiffletrees  or  traces.  Particularly  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  low- 
down  work  where  ordinary  whiffletrees  and  traces  cause  so 
much  damage  and  annoyance.  Indispensable  for  use  in  or¬ 
chards,  vineyards,  hop  yards  and  for  Imnl)ering,  quarrying,  etc.  Will  save 
Its  cost  every  season.  Highly  endorsed  by  users  everywhere.  Comfortfor 
man  and  team.  Writeto-day  for  furtberinformation.  Agents  Wanlad. 

B.  F.  BAKER  CO.,  223  Main  St.,  Burnt  Hilts,  N.  V. 


We  Sell  Direct. 

It  la  foolish  to  pay  two  or  three  profits  on  a  carrlag* 
or  harness.  We  sell  at  unequaled  low  prices,  not  be¬ 
cause  our  goods  are  “cheap,’’  but  because  we  save 
heavy  expense  and  the  middlemen’s  profits  by  our 
direct  way  of  selling. 


Prom  THE  Factory 


You  pay  the  exact  cost  of  manufacturing  with 
one  fair  profit  added.  We  guarantee  satisfac¬ 
tion  or  refund  money  and  pay  freight  both 
ways.  If  you  need  a  carriage,  harness  or  any 
horse  goods  write  for  our  catalogue  now— it  is/ree. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  CO., 
Factory  and  General  Office,  Columbus,  0. 
Western  Office  and  Distributing  House,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Write  to  nearett  office. 


KAllMAZOO  QUALITY 

KAliAITIAZOO  BUGGIES  are  the  standard  by  which  other  makes  are  judged. 
They  are  best.  We  manufacture  all  our  buggies  and  guarantee  the  quality  to  bo 
the  very  highest.  No  seconds.  We  have  made  baggies  23  years  and  originated  the 
plan  of  selling  direct  from  factory  to  you  on 

30  Days*  Free  Trial 

giving  yon  all  profits  n.snally  paid  to  wholesaler  and 
retailer.  Send  for  our  New  Buggy  Book,  KBEE. 

Make  a  selection  and  give  the  bnggy  a  trial.  Every 
vehicle  we  offer  for  sale  made  in  our  own  factory. 

KALAMAZOO  CARRIAOE  &  HARNESS  MFO.  CO..  142  Raasome  St.,  Kaiamaioo.  Mich. 


30  YEARS  SELLING  DIRECT 


We  are  the  largest  manufactura  of  vehicles  and  bar 
ness  in  the  world  selling  to  oonHUmera  exelualvely. 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS. 

hut  ship  anywhere  for  examination,  guaranteeing  safe 
delivery.  You  are  out  nothing  If  not  satisfied.  We 
make  195  styles  of  vehicles  and  65  styles  of  harness. 

Large  Catalogue  FREE — Send  for  it  ,  -  •  - 

Vieitore  are  aluiaga  welcome  at  our  faclorg.  No,  73#  Driving  Wajon.  Piice|37.  Asgo^aaselU 

KLKHARTCiRKlAGE  *  HARNK98lira,  Co.,  KLKHART,  IND. 


CUSTOM 

MADE 


VEHICLES 


We  sell  direct  from  our  factory,  guaran¬ 
tee  safe  delivery  and  save  you  middle¬ 
men’s  profits.  Our  S44.9S  Cnatom- 
mnde  Special  is  equal  to  any  S7S.OO 
/V  vyv  "sr  TopBuggy.  Large  free  catalogue 

fully  describes  all  our  vehicles  and  harness.  Warranted  two  years. .  . 

Write  today  for  Money  Saving  Catalogue.  Li.  S.  BUGGY  &  CART  C0>i  B  727,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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Styles 

Vehicles 

and 

Harniit 


GUT  THIS  AD  OUT 


and  send  to  us  and 
we  will  mail  you 
Free  our  1903  sue- 

ci.vl  vehicle  and  harness  catalogue.  It  has  always  been  the  most  complete  book,  printed,  and  lor 
1903  ills  more  complete  than  ever.  Ills  the  standard  from  which  others  figure— we  lead,  the 
others  follow.  Top  Buggies  27.90.  The  greatest  buggy  offer  ever  made  at 
S4I.70  Top  Buggies  with  guaranteed  rubber  tires  at  S48.00.  4.5  styles  to 
select  from.  Surreys  with  canopy  and  extension  tops,  $46.7.5  to  $112.  Phaetons,  Driv¬ 
ing  Wagons, Spring  Wagons,  etc.  145  styles  vehicles,  98  styles  harness  to  select  from, 
lyr  nil  i  n  lyrrr  every  vehicle  for  2  years  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  We 

W t  UUAnAII  I  Lb  wIll  ship  you  any  vehicle  without  any  money  with  order. 

Don’t  buy  until  you  gel  our  catalog  and  sea  our  wonderful  otters. 

MAkVl.N  S.niTM  Cd.,  55-57-59  North  Jeffcnwo  Strwl,  CbiaiKo,  llliaoi*. 
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CALVES  ON  MILK  SUBSTITUTES. 

The  following,  from  the*  New  England 
Homestead,  opens  up  a  subject  I  have 
long  desired  to  see  discussed.  If  this  is 
all  right  it  will  be  valuable  to  me:  “Seven¬ 
teen  calves  were  raised,  having  a  start  on 
whole  milk.  They  consumed  an  average 
of  121  pounds,  which  at  five  cents  per  quart 
would  have  been  worth  $1.25.  The  calves 
raised  on  milk  substitutes  made  just  as 
rajiid  and  satisfactory  growth,  determined 
by  the  scales,  as  other  calves  fed  upon  a 
skim-milk  and  grain  ration.  The  total  cost 
01  raising  calves  to  four  months  of  age  on 
milk  substitutes,  at  which  time  they  were 
ready  to  put  on  hay  and  grain  rations,  did 
not  exceed  $10  per  calf.”  E.  l.  s. 

No.  Truro,  Mass. 

The  experiments  referred  to  were  re¬ 
ported  in  Bulletin  No.  60,  Pennsylvania 
Experiment  Station,  and  show  fairly 
good  results.  The  ration  that  gave  best 
results  was  composed  of  wheat  flour,  30 
pounds;  cocoanut  meal,  25  pounds; 
nutrium,  20  pounds;  linseed  meal,  10 
pounds,  and  dried  blood,  two  pounds. 
One  pound  of  this  mixture  was  added  to 
six  pounds  of  hot  water,  after  stirring  a 
few  minutes  allowed  to  cool  to  98  de¬ 
grees  and  fed.  The  credit  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  was  chiefly  attributed  to  the  ingre- ' 
dient  nutrium,  which  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  dried  skim-milk.  It  cost  10 
cents  per  pound,  which  of  course  makes 
pretty  costly  skim-milk.  About  nine 
pounds  of  this  dried  product  is  made 
from  100  pounds,  or  a  cost  of  90  cents 
per  100  pounds  of  milk.  In  the  Summer 
the  value  of  whole  milk  would  not  great¬ 
ly  exceed  this  amount.  I  figured  upon 
the  food  very  soon  after  the  bulletin 
came  out,  but  could  see  no  pronounced 
advantage  in  paying  such  an  extrava¬ 
gant  price  for  the  skim-milk. 


I  took  good  care  of  them  in  Winter, 
however,  and  did  quite  well  in  getting 
eggs.  Then  I  began  feeding  strongly 
all  the  year  around,  and  in  consequence 
got  an  abundance  of  eggs  in  Spring  and 
Summer  but  none  in  Winter  in  spite  of 
all  that  I  could  do.  Now  I  make  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  keeping  the  young  stock  separ¬ 
ated  from  the  layers  and  feed  the  form¬ 
er  strongly  for  early  maturity  while 
with  the  layers  I  allow  them  largely  to 
forage  for  a  living  after  June  1.  Re¬ 
sults  seem  to  confirm  this  as  the  correct 
method  of  management  I  would  like  to 
say  a  word  in  regard  to  allowing  poul¬ 
try  to  balance  their  own  rations.  It  has 
this  merit,  certainly  that  the  fowls  will 
not  be  underfed.  But  do  they  always  se¬ 
lect  according  to  what  food  elements 
their  health  and  egg  production  de¬ 
mand?  Feed  a  hen  nothing  but  corn 
and  yet  she  will  run  after  it  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  any  other  grain  unless  gorged 
with  it.  Crack  that  corn  and  she  loses 
her  partiality  for  it.  It  is  the  large  size 
of  the  unbroken  grain  that  makes  it 
pleasant  to  the  taste  and  satisfying  to 
greed.  It  would  seem  then  that  other 
considerations  besides  the  requirements 
of  the  system  have  something  to  do  with 
the  selection  of  food.  grant  da  vis. 

New  Jersey. 


THIS  TRADE  MARK 

on  a  package  guarantees  to  the  public  that  It  Is 
gt-nuine.  Beware  of  imitations.  Substitutes  yield 
tlie  dealer  more  prollt,  but  cost  you  tlie  same. 

Bickmore’s 
Gall  Cure 

Istheaulekent, 

HurOHtuiul  beat 
cure  known  for 
lIurnoMK.  Col¬ 
lar  and  Saddle 
Uulla,  Scratches, 

Grease  Heel, 

Speed  Crueks, 

Wire  Cuts,  etc. 

.lust  as  good  for  ^ 

Chapped,  Torn  - - 

or  Cracked  Tents  on  cows.  Sold  by  all  dealers 
and  guaranteed  by  us.  Sample  mailed  for  10  cents, 
(iet  it  now  and  have  It  ready  when  you  need  it. 

^BICKMORE  GALL  CURE  CO.,  Box  519,  Old  Town, Me. 


Aside  from  the  cocoanut  meal  we  have 
the  other  foods  constantly  on  hand,  and 
use  them  and  put  with  them  just  a  little 
whole  milk  at  each  feeding  until,  as  in 
our  own  case,  they  will  digest  hay,  these 
grain  foods  and  whey,  which  we  have  in 
abundance.  The  fact  of  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness  is  that  the  first  four  weeks  the  deli¬ 
cate  digestion  of  the  calf  cannot  assimi¬ 
late  anything  but  milk  and  get  much 
growth  from  it,  and  any  effort  on  my 
part  has  usually  resulted  in  a  loss  of 
growth.  To  get  anything  like  reasonable 
results  even  after  four  weeks  the  great¬ 
est  care  must  be  exercised  to  prevent 
scouring,  which  is  nothing  but  nature’s 
effort  to  free  the  bowels  from  waste  ma¬ 
terial  that  they  cannot  use,  and  so  to 
prevent  poison  purging  takes  place,  and 
tile  animal  is  quickly  free  from  it.  We 
teed  new  milk  in  small  quantities,  two 
quarts  three  times  a  day,  for  a  couple 
of  weeks,  and  then  twice  a  day.  While 
this  small  quantity  does  not  make  great 
growth  it  does  not  injure  digestion,  and 
soon  the  calf  is  feeding  upon  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  or  finely  ground  oats,  with  lin¬ 
seed  meal  and  what  hay  it  will  eat. 

H.  E.  COOK. 


MR.  MAPES  AND  HIS  HENS. 

On  page  176  Mapes  tells  of  his  appar¬ 
ently  contradictory  experiments  in  feed¬ 
ing  for  eggs  in  Summer  and  in  Winter. 
Now  1  do  not  wholly  agree  with  his  view 
of  the  case,  and  I  would  like  to  offer  an 
explanation  of  what  he  finds  dark  upon 
the  subject.  Mr.  Mapes,  as  he  tells  us, 
fed  liberally  and  correctly  for  eggs  dur¬ 
ing  the  normal  laying  season  and,  in 
consequence,  his  hens  did  their  utmost. 
They  exhausted  their  supply  for  the  year 
and  neither  the  same  good  treatment  nor 
any  other  would  make  them  lay  during 
the  following  Winter.  Being  favored 
during  the  natural  breeding  season  they 
did  the  work  of  repi'oduction  and  were 
out  of  business  until  that  season  return¬ 
ed  again.  Mr.  Mapes  apparently  over¬ 
looks  this  obvious  fact  when  he  attrib¬ 
utes  his  non-success  with  eggs  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Winter  to  the  grain  and  feed  ra¬ 
tion  he  uses  with  so  much  success  dur¬ 
ing  Summer.  Let  him  keep  his  layers 
on  a  maintenance  ration  during  the  nor¬ 
mal  laying  season  and  feed  his  egg  ra¬ 
tion  in  Winter,  together  with  exercise 
and  something  to  make  up  for  insects 
and  grass  which  fowls  get  in  Summer, 
and  he  will  see  different  results. 

Several  years  ago,  when  I  began  pay¬ 
ing  attention  to  poultry  on  the  farm, 
mey  were  especially  cared  for  only  in 
Winter,  in  Summer  I  scarcely  knew 
that  I  had  fowls  except  when  they  got 
in  adjoining  grain  fields,  and  so  they 
had  to  shift  pretty  much  for  themselves. 


^BLATCHFORD’S 

/OAAJF  MEAL 


THE  MILK  SUBSTITUTE 


^There  i 


'There  is  nothing  like  it  to  raise'thrlft^ 
rsey  Caloes." 

ABA  a.  aARDNCR,  Esa..  atiNcor,  I 

^Address,  BUTCHFORO’S  CALF  MEAL 
WAUKEGAH,  ILL. 


N 

e  ‘thrifty 

MCOC. 

'X 


“A  Silo  is  Known 

BY  THE 

Cattle  it  Keeps.” 


INVESTIGATE 
Our  Claim  That 
Green  Mountain 

SILOS 

ARE  BEST 

0£T  FBEE  CATALOGS 

OF 

SILOS,  DAIRY 
GOODS,  CORN 
PLANTERS, 
GASOLINE 
ENGINES, 
ENSILAGE 
MACHINERY. 


STODDARD  MFC.  CO. 

RUTLAND,  VT. 


ROUND  SILO 

The  “Philadelphia.” 

The  only  Perfect  Continuous 
Open  Front  Silo  made.  See  onr 
Patent  Roof.  Ask  for  catalog. 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER, 

.'{‘it  A'ine  .street, 
rnn..\i)Ki.pniA,  i*a. 

Also  made  in  the  we.st  bv  the 
DUPLEX  MFC.  (’{).,  SU.ulh 
Superior,  Wis. 


BARREN  OOWS  OUREDn 

Write  for  Pamphlet  and  Testimonials. 

Oldaat  and  Beat  Treatment  Extant, 

Moore  Brosm,  Sm  Albany,  Nm  Ym 


NAMES  OF  FAPMERS  WANTED 

The  Valley  Farmer  wants  names  and  addre.ssesof 
farmers  anywhere  In  the  U.  S.  They  want  to  get  them 
interested  in  their  big  farm  maga/.iiie,  which  now  has 
a  circulation  of  overlOO .000  copies  and  Is  acknowledged 
to  be  the  best  farm  paper  in  the  West.  The  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  Is  50c.  per  year,  but  if  you  will  send  them 
flve  farmers’  names  and  addresses  and  ten  cents  In 
stamps  or  silver,  they  will  enter  you  as  a  subscriber 
fully  paid  for  a  whole  year.  Address 
Valley  Farmer,  89  Washingrtou  St.,  Chicago. 


•  P  'M'f-  j95Tr»d8  Anything 

this  for  That 

want.  Get  our  gigantic  paper  tliat  prints  thouiands  of  exchADge 
ads.  C  mo.  trial  subscription  10  cts.  Your  money  back  cheer¬ 
fully  if  you  are  not  deligliteil.  Address, 

TIIIH  FOK  THAT,  170  1  Wtar  UIdg.,  Ghlcago. 


Money  in  his  pocket— smile  upon  his  face— 

Everybody  happy  all  about  the  place — 

Job  done  in  a  jiffy— work  is  almost  play— 

Why?  Because  he  runs  his  farm  in 

THE  EMPIRE  WAY. 

The  Empire  way  means  greater  profits 
for  the  butter  maker,  more  money  for 
the  milk  producer,  less  labor  for  both 
and  greater  satisfaction  all  around.  Don’t  make 
a  mistake.  Be  sure  and  get  an 

Empire 

Easy  Rvinning  Separator, 

The  Separator  with  the  lijKt  bowl  and  few  parts. 

The  separator  that’s  easy  to  turn,  easy  to  clean  and  that  has  practically 
no  wear  out  to  it.  Don’t  be  persuaded  into  buying  a  separator  without 
investigating  the  merits  of  the  Empire.  Don’t  take  anybody’s  say  so 
try  it  and  then  decide  for  yourself.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to 
what  your  judgment  will  be. 

The  Empire  is  different  from  other  separators.  Without  question  it 
is  the  simplest  in  construction,  has  fewer  parts  to  clean  and  nothing  to 
get  out  of  order,  and  it  is  sold  on  a  fair  basis. 

Empire  Cream  Separator  Co.» 

Bloomfield,  New  Jersey. 

Send  for  our  booK.’  you  tvill  be  interested. 


ROUND  SILOS.  angles,  he’noe 

no  moulding,  rotting  and  wast^  Cypress, 
Wblt«  PixM  and  White  U«mlook.  4  ^0  sIZDt. 

I  ehoftpest  Sllofl  oa  AU  kiodD  flllo  maohlxMiy, 

[HARDER  MF6.  OO^  Coblesklll*  y.  ¥• 


FARMERS 

WHO 


MONEY 


Use  modern 
machinery  like 


Deering 
Light 
Draft 
Harvesters 


“They  save  all 
the  crop  “ 


They  aid  materially  to  place 
tanning  on  a  profitable  basis 

BINDERS,  HEADERS,  HEADER-BIND¬ 
ERS,  MOWERS.  REAPERS,  CORN 
BINDERS,  CORN  SHOCKERS,  HIISKERS 
and  SHREDDERS,  RAKES,  KNIFE 
GRINDERS,  BINDER  TWINE,  and  OIL 

Deering  Division 
International  Harvester  Co.  of 
America,  Chicago 


IT  PAYS  TO  KNOW 

whether  all  your  cows  are  giving  butter  fat 
enough  to  pay  for  their  keeping  and  whether  the 
creamery  is  pvlng  you  credit  for  all  tne  butter  fat  you  de¬ 
liver.  You  will  know  to  a  dead  oorlalnly  ifyou  use 

ITHE  “SWEEPSTAKE” 
Babcock  Milk  Tester. 

Made  In  2  and  <  bottle  sizes.  Turns 
easiest  because  it  run.  on  bat%  bear¬ 
ings.  Strong.durable,  lasting.  Equipped 
with  .1 1  nooessary  glasswaro  of  bast 
quality.  Circulars  and  prices  mailed  free. 

CREAMERY  PK’G  MFG.  CO.,Chlca(0,  lilt. 


Get  aLn  American 
and  you  get  a  money  winner. 
A  simple  practical  machine 
that  does  its  work  so  well  we  i 
can  sell  it  on  trial.  The  ma¬ 
chine  for  you.  Price  low. 
Guaranteed.  Catalogue  mailed  free, 
American  Sepbrator  Co.. 
Box  1066  Balnbrtdi^lS.Y. 
Won  Modal  at  Pario  iniOOO. 


ISDtWUv _ 

N  _  •*.  anlargemoi 

CMPD 

TWn  hlo  Kn. 


Care  These  Bletnlthet 


-  Also  Bingbone,  hard  or  soft 
*.  anlargemonto.  Sweeny,  Knee- 
Fiatnla  and  PoU  Kvll. 

_ oet  and  certain  onree. 

■  Two  big  bookleta  telling  how  i 
to  do  It  Mnt ffWWrltetodny. 

VLUniO  BBOS.,  ChMbtH 
tn  Oatea  Sta«kTaHi,CU«aga,ni.  1 


CL  CLAP  STONE  BOAT 


PAT‘0  AUG.a6lgiaB9 


CLARK’S  SlLKYCl'TAWAY 

nR  EVE  RSIBLEw-i 

(•UTAWAY  HARROW  CO.  HIGGANUM.CONN.fi.SA 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 


V) 

ns 


CLARK’S  HARROWS 
LARGE  HAY  CROP 
DOUBLE-ACTION 
4  to  6  Feet 


Superior  Cream  Extractor. 

Does  the  work  of  a  centrifugal  with 
one-half  the  trouble,  and  one-tenth  the 
expense. 

(Does  not  mix  water  with  milk.) 

Produces  more  cream  in  le.ss  time  than 
any  other  extractor  made.  Write  for  our 
Five  Dollar  Premium  Offer. 
It’s  only  good  for  a  month  oi  so. 

8UPFRIOK  FENCE  MACHINE  CO., 
ISS  Grand  River  Ave., Detroit,  Mich. 


CREAM  EXTRACTOR 


FREE 


This  is  a  genuine 
offer  made  to  introduce  the  Peoples 
Cream  Extractor  in  every  neighbor¬ 
hood.  It  is  the  best  and  simplest  in 
the  world.  We  ask  that  you  show  it  to 
your  neighbors  who  have  cows.  Send 
your  name  and  the  name  of  the  near¬ 
est  freight  office.  Address 

*  PEOPLES  SUPPLY  CO,, 

Dept.  86.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Warm  Water  for  Eggs. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked  me: 
“Would  you  recommend  putting  eggs 
into  warm  water  to  make  it  easier  for 
chicks  to  break  the  shell?”  and  “would 
you  advise  one  to  use  moisture  in  an 
incubator?”  To  the  first  question  1 
would  say  never  put  water  on  eggs  un¬ 
der  a  hen.  Study  the  habits  of  birds 
and  hens  and  you  will  see  why.  The 
hen  always  leaves  the  nest  some  time  in 
the  day,  usually  in  the  early  morning, 
when  the  air  is  cool  and  moist.  The 
eggs  are  heated  up  to  103  to  104  degrees, 
and  when  the  cool  moist  morning  air 
strikes  the  warm  eggs  it  deposits  mois¬ 
ture  on  them.  This  moistens  the  shells 
sufficiently  without  any  additional  mois¬ 
ture.  In  an  incubator,  however,  the  eggs 
do  not  receive  enough  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  so  more  moisture 
should  be  given  to  secure  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  At  least  I  have  always  found  it 
so.  w.  c. 

Ohio. 

Rye  and  Clover  in  a  Silo. 

If  a  silo  was  partly  filled  in  June  with 
green  rye  or  clover  and  nothing  used  from 
it  in  July  and  August,  would  it  do  to  finish 
filling  it  later  with  corn?  Could  I  fill  it 
with  the  corn  if  I  fed  from  the  clover  for 
a  few  weeks  before  putting  in  the  corn? 

Oolcliester,  Conn.  k.  e.  c. 

Green  rye  and  clover  can  be  silaged 
in  June  with  safety  and  fed  at  any  time 
if  care  is  exercised  in  filling.  The  for¬ 
age  should  be  very  green  and  full  of 
moisture,  cut  fine  and  packed  with  the 
same  care  that  is  used  in  corn  filling.  If 
there  is  any  doubt  about  the  moisture 
content  I  should  surely  add  water.  A 
silo  can  be  fed  from  at  any  time  and  re¬ 
filled  at  any  time  if  the  surface  is  clean¬ 
ed  off.  It  may  be  profitable  to  cover 
with  some  refuse  stuff  while  you  are  not 
feeding,  but  it  will  have  to  be  wet  and 
kejit  packed  in  order  to  bring  on  rapid 
decomposition.  The  covering  of  a  silo 
must  decay  or  it  will  be  of  no  use.  It 
may  be  a  debatable  question  with  the 
green  stuff  mentioned  when  the  weather 
is  dry  and  making  it  into  hay  is  done 
with  little  risk  whether  it  will  pay  to 
set  up  machinery  and  cut  into  a  silo.  It 
will  make  more  milk  fed  in  silage  than 
dry,  and  if  expense  of  handling  is  not 
greater  I  should  do  so.  These  foods  cut 
green  and  made  into  hay  are  valuable. 
We  often  confound  them  with  over-ripe 
Eluff  that  has  lost  its  milk-producing 
value.  We  have  frequently  fed  Winter 
wheat  hay  with  most  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  cutting  it  before  the  kernel  had 
anything  more  than  form.  u.  e.  cook. 

The  Value  of  Salt. 

On  page  111  W.  H.  W.  gives  his  feed 
ration  for  2S  cows  and  says  he  feeds  six 
pounds  salt  daily,  You  see  this  is  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  one  day  with  an¬ 
other  the  year  through,  or  90  pounds  of 
salt.  Mr.  Cook  takes  issue  with  his  rations, 
but  entirely  ignores  the  salt.  1  call  this 
to  your  attention  becase  one  of  our  most 
successful  dairymen  told  of  his  feeding  a 
handful  of  salt  to  each  cow  every  day  at 
the  Maine  State  Dairymen’s  meeting  in 
December.  Every  authority  present  got 
right  up  and  sat  down  on  him  and  his 
practice:  yet  he  continues  now  as  before 
to  feed  salt  and  thrives.  1  felt  quite  a  bit 
interested  because  here  a  very  successful 
man  was  at  direct  variance  with  the  theo¬ 
rists,  and  still  continues  even  in  defiance 
of  their  theories.  w.  t.  g. 

Topsham,  Me. 

In  answer  to  the  question  on  page  111 
I  did  take  issue  and  still  think  I  am 
right.  The  salt  was  not  considered  be¬ 
cause  these  cows  were  not  eating  an  ex¬ 
travagant  amount  daily.  We  are,  so  far 
as  I  am  able  to  learn,  without  exact  data 
upon  the  salt  question.  The  fact  that  a 
man  said  he  was  feeding  a  handful  of 
salt  daily  and  some  one  took  issue  with 
him  would  after  all  have  little  weight 
with  a  careful  thinking  man.  Can  any¬ 
one  tell  just  how  large  is  a  “piece  of 
chalk?”  How  much  is  a  handful?  It 
might  not  be  more  than  two  or  three 
ounces  a  day,  and  it  might  be  a  pound. 
The  28  cows  that  were  eating  six  pounds 
received  about  SYz  ounces  per  day.  They 
would  eat  it  all  right  if  mixed  with  their 


food.  They  might  eat  it  if  fed  alone.  We 
liave  cows  that  are  eating  that  amount 
by  actual  weight  per  day  without  mix¬ 
ing  with  the  grain;  others  will  not.  Salt 
probably  lias  a  stimulating  effect  upon 
digestion.  Some  cows  have  a  strong  di¬ 
gestion  and  do  not  seem  to  require  as 
much  as  others.  Then  again  when  eat¬ 
ing  heavy  rations  of  protein  there  seems 
to  he  a  demand  for  more.  Cows  should 
have  salt,  but  whether  more  should  be 
given  than  they  will  freely  take  without 
forcing  it  upon  them  by  food  mixing  1 
have  some  doubt.  Cows  fed  upon  a 
poorly  balanced  ration  always  have  a 
craving  for  some  digestive  aid,  and  if 
salt  is  provided  they  will  eat  it  beyond 
a  demand  from  a  normal  system.  We 
are  especially  in  need  of  some  careful 
work  with  salt  feeding,  and  I  am  glad 
that  Dr.  Jordan  has  this  subject  in  view. 
If  he  gets  after  it  we  shall  have  some 
facts  of  value.  ir.  e.  c. 


Oi.D  Time  Dairy. — Among  old  papers  the 
following  item  was  found:  “In  1858  Father 
sold  2,385  pounds  of  buttei-  for  $524.70  from 
1)  cows— 125’/^  pounds  per  cow.”  Now,  be 
it  remembered,  that  in  those  times  farm¬ 
ers  did  not  keep  so-called  “blooded  stock,” 
fed  no  grain,  and  as  a  general  rule  cows 
went  dry  from  November  to  March.  The 
milk  was  set  in  small  open  pans,  no  ice, 
and  other  things  to  do  with  in  like  order. 
There  must  have  been  a  family  of  six  or 
eight,  and  no  scrimping  of  milk,  cream  or 
butter  in  that  family.  e.  s.  b. 

Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


is  a  true 


Disinfectant,  Deodorizer  and  Germicide. 

One  part  of  Chloro-Naptholenm  to  100  parts  of  water 
makes  a  solution  wliich  will  kill  all  insoeis  ami  lice 
on  animals.  Cures  the  mange  and  itch.  Sprayed  in 
Uie  burns,  stables  and  house  it  destroys  odors  and 
noisome  smells,  and  makes  healthful  and  perfect 
san' ..ary  conditions.  It  is  needed  in  every  farm.  It 
has  a  1,000  different  uses. 

One  gallon  prepaid  costs  $1.50  and  tliat 
will  make  enough  for  a  month  of 
ordinary  use  in  many  places. 

WEST  DISINFECTINd  CO.MI’.VNV 
4  East  59th  Street,  New  York 


Sheep  Dips,  Tanks,  Worm  Cures,  Ear  Marks, 
Punches,  Tattoo  Markers,  Shearing  Machines, 
Shears,  Sheep  Marking  Paint,  Lamb  Feeders, 
Lice  Paint,  Poultry  Supplies,  Veterinary 
Remedies,  etc.  Write  for  Catalogue  J. 

F.  S.  BURCH  &  CO.,  144  Illinois  St., CHICAGO. 


Record  and  Calendar  for  ’OJJ,  full  of  prai 
tical  poultry  pointers  for  each  inontJ 
mailed  free  on  request.  Name  this  paper. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  COe,  Omaha.  Neb. 


DEATH  TO  LICE 


on  HENS  and  CHICKS 
64-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


\J^  O  n A —Live  Quails  in  pai  rs  for  restock- 
WwOnX\?vl  ing  purposes.  Address 
CHARLES  E.  TRET  BAR,  109  K.  14tbSt.,  N.  Y.  City. 


EGGS!  EGGS! 

Feed  cut  bone  and  double  your  yield.  The 
llun^hrey  Open  Hopper  Green  Bone 
and  Veaetubfe  Cutter  is  guaranteed  to 
cut  more  bone  with  less  labor  .than  any  otlier. 
Send  for  free  trial  offer  and  catalogue. 

HUMPHREY  &  IONS,  BOX  39,  JOLIET,  ILL. 


liiiNew  Regulaioi 

on  the  Bure  Hatch  lA really  auto 
matlc  and  direct  acting— greatest 
improvement  of  years.  Don’t  pay 
double  price  for  old  style  machines. 
Get  our  book  and  free  trial  offer. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.. 
Clijr  Centsr,  Neb,,  or  Columbui,  Ohio. 


ONE  aXRU 

batches  1733  chicks.  One  woman  3496. 
One  man  3633.  Many  others  do  equally 
well  with  the  PERFECTED  HATCH- 
INOSTSTEM.  Beats  inoubators.  Book¬ 
let  fre*.  F.  OBUNDT.Morrisouville,  111. 


INCUBATORS 

From  96  up.  Best  reasonable  priced 
hatchers  on  the  market 
Brooders,  94  up.  None  better  at  any 

trice.  Fully  warranted.  Catalog  free. 
..  A.  SANTA,  LIGONIER,  IND. 


IwmcR  C(llfe¥«SiM(in»°d«io: 


VICTOR 

W  INCUBATORS 

Hatch  every  fertUe  egg.  Simpleat, 
most  durable,  cheapest  first-class 
hatcher.  Money  back  if  not  posi¬ 
tively  as  represented.  Wepap/reigtU, 
Circular  free;  catalogue  6o. 


a  I  A.80  For 
I  sd  200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 

Perfect  in  eonstrnction  and 
action.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalog'  to-day. 

QEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy.  III. 


The  PRAIRIE  STATES 

KEEP  AT  THE  HEAD> 
More  made-more  sold- 
more  prizes  won  than- 


ALL  OTHERS  combined.' 


Send,  for  catalogue-just  out-fln- 
lest  ever  Issued, Mention  this  paper. 
^  \PHAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR 
'HOMER'ciTY^PaTTu.s' 


SQUABS  PAY  ^ 

Easier,  need  attention  only  part  of 
time,  bring  big  prices.  Raised  in  one 
mgnth.  Money-makers  for  poultry- 
men,  farmers,  women.  Send  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  and  learn  this  rich  home 
Indust  ry  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB 
CO.,  4  A  Friend  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


15 

Thoroughbred 

Chickens 

For 

$1.00 


If  you  keep  Poultry,  have  Thor¬ 
oughbreds  by  all  means. 

Send  us  $1,  and  we  will  ship  you 
at  once  a  Sitting  of  15  Eggs  from 
prize-winning  stock  of  Wliite 
Wyandoues,  White  Leghorns  or 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Hliip- 
ped  safe  any  distance.  Fertility 
Guaranteed.  You  can  do  no  bet¬ 
ter  elsewhere  no  matter  how  high 
price  you  pay. 

Central  Poultry  Farm,  Erie,  Pa 


The  Greider  Strains. 

fifty  of  them,  are  bred  to  make  prize  winners.' 
Very  low  prices  on  birds  and  eggs,  considering 
quality.  Elemnt  1903  catalogue  sent  postpaid 
for  10  cents.  Write  to-day. 

B.  H.  GKEIBEB,  REEEKS,  FA. 


VnilMR  nUIPITQ  Shipped  safely  any  dl.stance 
I  UUliU  UniUlxO  Try  them  Instead  of  eggs  fc 
hatching.  VUlevlew Poultry  Farm  Co.,  Salem,  N. Y 


WHI  I  t  VYTANUU  I  I  t  Ung.  $4.00  hundred 

FRANK  8.  PEET,  Kent,  Conn. 


WYANDOTTES 


Golden,  Silver  Laced  and 
Buff.  Fine  stock  and  eggs  at 
fair  prices.  Birds  returnable  if  not  O.  K.  Breeder 
since  1884.  F.  8.  TENNEY.  Box  14,  Peterboro,  N.  H, 


cno  U  A  TPU I  wn—®'“"fi^rred  Plymouth 
lib  bo  run  nAlunlllb  nocks,  prize  winners, 
handsomely  barred,  only  $1.00  per  15. 

J.  J.  MCDONNELL,  Kensington  (R.  F.  D.),  Conn 


EGGS— Leading  strains  Barred  P.  Rocks,75c.  silting: 

fresh  and  securely  packed.  Farm  range.  Booking 
orders  for  Spring  Berkshires.  W.  A.  Lothers.  Lack. Pa 


Do  You  Want  “Barred  Rock”  Layers? 

198  egg  strain.  Eggs,  $2  for  13;  $5  for  40;  $10  for  100. 
Incubator  Eggs,  $6  per  100.  Agent  for  Cypher’s  Incu¬ 
bators,  Brooders  and  Poultry  Supplies. 

I,  W.  PARKS,  Box  K,  Altoona.  Pa 


RED  TO  LAY.— S.  C.  W.  &  Br.  Leg.,  W.  Wyan.  Eggs. 
'  Cat.  Peters.  Van  Schaack,  Coxsuckie,  N,  Y. 


Bred  to  Lay 


— White  Wyandottes,  $7  per  100;  $1  per 
sitting.  L.  A.  Page,  Palmyra.  N.  J. 


White  Plymouth  Rock  Egga  for  Hatch 
lug;  13  for  50e.  J.  M.  Thorniley,  Marietta,  Ohio. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  exclusively.  Eggs,  15  $1; 
.50  $2.75;  100  $:>.  Mrs.  W.  Scott,  SablllasviUe.  Md 


Fowls  for  Sale 

for  13. 


— White  Wyan.,  P.  Bocks  uaud 
Leghorns.  Stamp.  Eggs,  $1 
Mus.  J.  1’.  HEELINGS,  Dover,  Del. 


90 


varieties.  Any  amount  I’oultry.  Eggs,  Pigeons 
and  Hares.  Guide  desc.  6U-page  book,  10c. 

J.  A.  BERGEV,  Box  8,  Telford,  Pa. 


VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Belle^ 
ville.  Pa.,  Bronze  and  "Wild  Turkeys.  Lead¬ 
ing  varieties  of  poultry.  Prices  low.  Catalogue  free. 


Rose-comb  Buff  Leghorns,  Koso-comb 
I  or  0916  Brown  Leghorns,  White  Guineas. 
Eggs  for  hatching  from  the  above  stock  and  Silver 
Wyandottes.  A.  8.  BEEKMAN.Soutb  Branch,  N.  J. 


HOUDANS 

Our  stock  direct  from  the  greatest  breeder  In  France. 
ClroulAt.  D.  B.  HOWaTT,  New  Brnnswlck.  N.  1. 


CISftC  from  heavy  laying  strains.  White  Wyandottes 
kUllw  and  White  Leghorns,  60  per  cent,  egg  yield 
Jan.  and  Feb.,  ’03.  Eggs  guaranteed  fertile.  Express 
paid  Circular.  L  J.  Stkin GUAM,  Glen  Cove.  N.  Y. 


lARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

vigorous  stock  (Ringlet  strain).  Eggs,  15  $1;  30,  $1 .75; 
100  $5.  B.  H.  ACKLEY,  Spring  Hill,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa 


l^nOirCDCI  C— Choice  W.  Wyan.,  P.  Rock. 
UUIlhCKCLO  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Leghorn.'-, 
from  prize-winning  stock.  2:1  varieties  of  laud  auc 
water  fowls.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Big  catalogue 
free.  PINE  TREE  FARM,  Box  T,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


MEADOWVALE  FARM  =, 

Plymouth  Rocks,  Single-Comb  White  Leghorns 
and  Pekin  Ducks.  Eggs  and  stock  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  Address 

LEWIS  E.  BENEDICT,  LuthervlUe,  Md. 


FOR  NOTHING. 


W«  paid  that  turn  MverAl  times  ■ 
for  ioM  Informstiun  then  U  contained  In  our  grand  f 
new  book,  *  *  How  to  Makt  Monoy  with  I^rtiUry  ami  I 
inou^atori.'*  8x11  Inohei,  196page«.  IthaslLl 
•peolal  ebapters  bj  the  best  ezpertf  In  the  country  I 
•orering  the  entire  poultry  subject  Over  SOO  Ulus- 1 
Irations  and  photographic  views  of  the  Largtot  and  I 
Mott  Sueeoitful  Poultry  Planto  In  this  and  other  | 
eountrles.  Tells  about  the  CYPHERS  INCUBA¬ 
TORS.  It  will  bt  eenf  FR£S  POSTPA  ID  for  tho 

ntect  80  day*  to  all  who  mention  ibis  paper  in  writing.  Address  nearest  otto^ 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR.  COMPANY, 
BitffklB,N.I.  CUe»(«iU>>  N««  Xsrk.n.T. 


Butter- Fat  Test  Low? 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

will  Increase  It,  and  we  have  several  at  reasonable 
prices.  Ages,  calves  to  those  10  months  old. 

WILI.SAVOOD  FARM, 

Wilds  a.  Seward.  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


JERSEY  BULL  AND  HEIFER  CALVES 

The  dams  have  butter  records  from  16  to  30  pounds 
In  seven  days.  Will  be  .sold  very  cheap  If  taken  soon. 
Cumberland  Raspberry  Plants,  $15  per  1,000— largest 
of  aU  berries.  IRA  WATSON,  Fredonla,  N.  Y. 


irnPCYQ  “  Solid  Colored  .Terscy  Bull  Calves  21^ 
JLIIuLI  U  and  3  mos.  old.  Sire  a  Double  G.  Sun 
of  Si.  Lambert  Boy.  Sire  of  54  tested  cows. 

J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Lancaster,  Pa.  R.  R.  4. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices, 
a.  P.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  iStroot,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


AYRSH I  RES 

choice  cows,  sired  l)y  Spotted  I.ad  6461. 

MAPLE  ROW  STOCK  FARM,  Cherry  Creek,  N,  V. 


A  Foundation  Herd  of  10  or  20  young  registered 
HOLSTEIN  COWS  is  offered  at  a  special  price 
by  DELLHURST  FAR.M,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


Holstein-Friesiatis  TtH 

best  breeding  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Ever/ 
animal  registered.  WOODCREST  FARM,  Bifton, 
Ulster  County,  N.  T. 


gam  M  I  p  Purebied  Devon  Calves 

f*  hB  EL  at  reasonable  prices. 

B.  J.  WIGHTMAN,  West  Eaton,  N.  Y. 


10 


Choice  Aberdeen-Angus  Bulls  for  sale.  Price 
right.  VV.  H.  RINK.  Jennerstowii,  Pa. 


CflD  CJll  Recorded  Largo  English 

rUlf  wALC  Berksbir.  Boars,  ready  for  serv 
Ice.  Write  your  wants  or  come. 


IMPROVED  LUiGE  YORKSHIRES  '“C; 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BR(X)K  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester,  MlcU 


0. 1.  C.  SWINE 


As  good  as  money  will  buy 
or  sclentiUc  breeding  pro¬ 
duce  at  prices  that  farmers  can  afford  to  pay. 
Pedigree  furnished  with  every  animal.  Start  right 
by  ordering  a  bred  sow  or  a  pair  of  pigs. 

G.  S.  BENJAMIN,  Box  14,  Portland,  Mlcb. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berhshires  and  C.  Whites. 


8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akiu. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  if  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money.  i 


HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Rosenvlck,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


JACKS  FOR  SALE. 

150  Jacks,  Jennets  and  Mules  now  ready  for  the 
Fall  trade.  Some  bargains.  Address 

BAKER’S  JACK  FARM,  Lawrence,  In<L 


PRESENT  BARGAINS 

$5;  dog  pups,  $7  to  $10.  First  come,  tlrst  served.  They 
won’t  last  long.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 

ored.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wls. 


rppQ  15,$I;  40, $2.  Buff,  Wh., Barred  Bocks;  Bull, 
LUuO  Wh.,  Br. Leghorns;  Huff,  Wh.,Goldcu  Wyan.; 
Black  Langshans,  Buff  Cochins, Lt.  Brahmas,  Minor 
cas,  Hamburgs.  Cat.  H.  K.  Mohr,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


CP  AC  hatching  from  choice  matings  of  Barred 
CUIlW  U-  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes.  $2  per 
sitting;  three  sittings,  $5.  WOODCREST  FARM, 
Rif  ton,  Ulster  County ,  N.  Y . 


BARRED  ROCKS 


exclusively.  Stock  and  eggs 


faction  guaranteed.  Farmers’ prices.  Circular  Free. 
J.  W.  COX,  New  Wilmington,  Pa.,  Box  U. 


I  Q  Hatching  Eggs,  75c.;  26  for  $1.25;  Buff  Rocks,  Buff 
I  0  Legs,  and  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  From  exhibition  Buff 
R..  $131a  &  $2  for  13.  J .  H.  Hellerman,  Doylestown,  Vn 

PULLETS,  $I5'7S$2  £0051^“' 

Free  range.  W.  IRISH,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  V. _ 

Eggs  that  Hatch  at  Cut  Prices 

•D1 ’tance  no  objection.  We  pack  In  cotton  batting, 
which  prevents  jar  and  chill.  B.  Rocks,  W.  Wy am 
dottes,  B.  Leghorns.  MT.  BLANCO  POULTRY 
FARM,  Mt.  Blanco,  O. _ 

— From  prize-wiuuiug  White  Wyandottes. 
.tlllju  heavy-laying,  farm-raised  stock.  $1  and 
$2  per  13;  $5  per  100.  ROBERT  UICH, 

11511  pinnsant  Street.  Worcester,  Mass. 


M  Rhode  Island  Reds  Light  Brahmas, 

BaiT>d  Rocks.  Hardy,  prolitic, 
pure  stock,  bred  on  separaie  farms  for  eggs  to  hatch 
at  0  cents  each.  Write  to  WALTER  SHERMAN, 
>5  Boulevard,  Middletown,  R.  I. 


^  ^  C— Single-Comb  White  Leghorn,  the  egg- 
producer;  Partridge  Wyandotte,  for 
iler  and  roaster,  Pittsburg  and  Cleveland  winneis. 
zs  from  above  Leghorns,  15  eggs,  $2:  30  eggs,  $3.75; 
eggs,  $10.  Partridge  Wyandotte  Eggs,  15  eggs,  $3. 
ove  stock  are  winners  and  bred  from  winners.  Cor- 
pondence  solicited. 


1>. 


Barred  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes 

Eggs  for  hatching,  $:!  per  100. 

C.  A.  HALL,  Oak  Hill,  Greene  County,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  'WYANDOTTES,  no  fancy;  bred  for 
business;  brown  eggs:  bread-winning  strains: 
fiOO  layers;  $1.50  per  15;  $5  per  100;  $48  i)er  1,0(X).  Stock 
for  sale.  J.  A.  DeMAR.  Silver  Lake,  Mass 


S,  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

We  breed  from  tho  large  true  egg  type.  Have  been 
breeding  nine  years  to  make  this  breed  perfect.  We 
have  over  700  to  select  from,  and  offer  you  the  benellt 
of  our  experience.  Send  for  circular. 

WHITE  &  BICE,  Box  A,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


Bronze  and  Bronze  x  Wild 'furkey, $3  per 
£llUd  doz,;  Wh.  Wyandotte,  Barred  P.  Uook,$l. 
Stock  large,  vigorous,  prolitic.  IJiIlity  and  fancy. 
Reg.  Duroc-Jersey  Pigs,  $5  up.  Italian  Bees,  $4  up. 

GEORGE  ENTY,  Templeton,  Pa. 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

Feeding  the  Grass. — Our  field  of 
Timothy  and  Red-top,  which  was  sown 
on  a  modified  plan  of  the  Clark  system, 
comes  through  the  Winter  in  good 
shape.  1  do  not  think  there  is  a  bare 
.spot  in  it  “as  big  as  your  hat.”  It  will 
be  remembered  that  a  crop  of  millet  was 
grown  on  it,  while  the  old  sod  was  rot¬ 
ting,  instead  of  the  intensive  cultiva¬ 
tion,  confined  to  a  few  weeks  after  hay¬ 
ing,  practiced  by  Mr.  Clark.  The  new 
sod  will  be  fed  with  an  application  of 
nitrogen  in  its  most  available  form-  (ni¬ 
trate  of  soda)  as  soon  as  growth  starts. 
We  shall  use  more  nitrate  of  soda  this 
season  than  ever  before.  I  believe  it 
will  pay  to  apply  a  light  dressing  of  it 
on  meadows  that  have  been  top-dressed 
with  stable  manure  this  Winter.  It  will 
be  one  of  the  very  first  of  the  farm  op¬ 
erations  of  the  season,  taking  pains  to 
sow  it  as  evenly  as  possible  at  the  rate 
of  150  to  200  pounds  to  the  acre.  This 
will  supply  the  grass  plants  with  food 
that  is  at  once  available  for  use,  while 
there Js  certain  to  be  sufficient  moisture 
in  the  soil  to  dissolve  it.  There  is  no 
certainty  about  the  supply  of  moisture 
in  an  old  sod  after  the  heat  of  June  ar¬ 
rives,  so  that  the  bacteria  can  get  in 
their  work  on  the  organic  nitrogen  in 
the  manure  and  the  soil.  1  know  of  a 
housewife  who  is  compelled  to  bake  and 
cook  on  a  stove  that  sometimes  refuses 
to  draw,  with  a  high  wind  in  a  certain 
quarter.  Suppose  it  is  baking  day  and 
she  gets  up  and  finds  the  wind  in  the 
oast.  Will  she  waste  time  trying  to 
build  her  fire  out  of  green  wood,  saying 
that  there  is  just  as  much  latent  heat  in 
the  green  wood  as  in  the  dry?  Not  a  bit 
of  it.  She  will,  if  she  is  wise,  hurry  up 
that  fire  with  dry  fuel  and  kerosene,  in 
hopes  to  get  her  baking  out  of  the  way 
before  the  wind  rises  and  gives  her  a 
smoky  chimney  and  a  poor  draft.  I 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  buying  nitrogen  in 
fertilizers,  derived  from  organic  forms, 
unless  at  a  price  very  much  lower  than 
its  cost  in  the  form  of  nitrates.  I  know 
that  the  argument  is  that  part  of  this 
organic  nitrogen  will  become  available 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  growing 
season,  after  that  supplied  from  nitrate 
of  soda  has  been  exhausted.  Would  it 
not  be  more  certain  of  good  results  to 
use  all  of  the  nitrogen  desired  in  its 
most  available  form,  giving  two  or  more 
light  applications  during  the  growing 
season,  instead  of  one  heavy  application 
at  once?  What  is  the  sense  of  buying 
and  applying  plant  food  to  the  soil  that 
cannot  be  used  by  the  crop  unless  con¬ 
ditions  are  just  right  to  change  it  into 
a  certain  combination.  It  is  too  much 
like  taking  chances  in  a  lottery.  There 
is  enough  plant  food  already  in  the  soil 
that  Is  not  in  an  available  form.  Are 
there  not  a  good  many  chances  that 
when  decomposition  does  take  place 
other  combinations  of  matter  will  occur 
leaving  the  nitrogen  as  unavailable  for 
plant  food  as  it  was  before? 

I  notice  you  seem  to  think  that  hens  will 
do  weli  from  April  until  moulting  time  if 
allowed  to  help  themselves  to  anything 
they  might  want.  Still,  I  get  the  impres¬ 
sion  from  your  closing  remarks  that  you 
think  they  would  do  fully  as  well  or  better 
in  egg  yield  and  keep  healthier  with  less 
mortality  if  feed  is  put  out  two  or  three 
times  a  day  in  such  quantities  as  they 
would  eat  clean  and  not  be  over  or  under¬ 
fed.  and  feed  right  kind,  with  hens  on 
range.  Is  this  what  you  think  about  the 
matter?  1  liave  always  fed  my  hens  a 
mash  in  morning  such  as  they  would  clean 
up  quickly,  and  at  night  whole  mixed 
grain.  This  is  for  Summer.  In  Winter  1 
make  them  work  for  grain  in  litter,  with 
clover  and  vegetables,  etc.,  and  with  very 
good  results.  Would  you  advise  me  to 
change  from  April  to  moulting  time  and 
put  feed  of  all  kinds  where  they  could  run 
to  it?  1  notice  you  like  milk  to  feed  hens. 
If  1  feed  milk  even  to  mix  their  ground 
feed  with,  it  causes  my  hens  to  have  a 
diarrhoea  or  sort  of  cholera  and  I  lose 
some  this  way,  and  if  I  put  milk  where 
they  can  drink  it  the  trouble  is  much 
worse.  Do  you  have  any  such  trouble? 
I  cannot  feed  my  little  chicks  any  milk 
at  all  without  bowel  trouble  to  greater  or 
loss  extent.  Do  you  feed  your  hens  any 
powders  or  medicines  of  any  kind? 

c.  N.  R. 

Feeding  Experience. — I  believe  that 
a  111  tie  better  results,  both  in  egg  yield 
and  general  health,  can  be  secured  by 
feeding  two  or  three  times  a  day,  almost 
but  not  quite  to  the  extent  of  the  appe¬ 
tite,  provided  an  intelligent  combination 
of  nutrients  is  used.  Where  a  man  does 
his  own  feeding  and  where  the  flock  is 
small,  or  where  flocks  are  kept  separate 
by  being  yarded,  this  is  easily  done. 
\yhf  re  a  large  number  of  colonies  are 
given  free  range,  however,  as  we  have 
them,  it  is  very  difficult  to  do  this.  That 
is  (he  chief  reason  why  1  have  frequently 
allowed  them  to  balance  their  own  ra¬ 
tion.  A  scant  foed  supply  is  a  sure  pre¬ 
ventive  of  egg  production.  This  dauber 


is  certain  to  be  avoided  in  the  plan 
spoken  of.  Another  advantage  in  its 
favor  IS  that  no  particular  skill  is  re¬ 
quired  to  feed  a  flock  where  both  corn 
and  an  anti-corn  mash  are  always  kept 
where  the  hens  can  help  themselves. 
.Anybody  can  keep  watch  and  renew  the 
supply  as  often  as  exhausted.  Too  much 
of  the  mash  should  not  be  wet  at  one 
time  so  that  it  will  sour  before  it  is 
eaten.  A  month’s  supply  of  corn  can 
easily  be  arranged  at  once.  The  mash 
must  be  renewed  once  or  twice  a  day. 

Milk  for  Hens. — I  have  fed  thou¬ 
sands  of  cans  of  milk  to  hens  and  chick¬ 
ens,  and  never  but  once  suspected  that 
it  injured  them.  In  this  case  a  number 
of  remnants  of  cans,  some  of  them  much 
older  than  others,  were  mixed  together. 
This  apparently  poisoned  the  hens,  so 
that  a  number  of  them  died.  The  first 
few  feeds  of  milk  will  often  have  a  laxa¬ 
tive  effect  on  the  bowels,  but  I  do  not 
believe  this  is  injurious  any  more  than 
is  the  laxative  effect  of  the  first  few 
feeds  of  fresh  grass  upon  a  cow.  We 
would  hardly  think  of  refraining  from 
turning  our  cows  out  to  grass,  because 
of  the  laxative  effect  sure  to  follow. 
Sweet  milk  seems  to  have  a  more  pro¬ 
nounced  effect  than  thick  or  loppered 
milk.  With  young  chicks  in  brooders 
any  looseness  of  bowels  is  objectionable 
if  it  can  be  avoided.  We  use  no  medi¬ 
cine  of  any  kind. 

Hen  Records. — 1  ran  across  an  oid 
record  on  the  door  of  one  of  my  old 
buildings  to-day  that  is  still  legible,  and 
may  be  of  interest  at  this  time.  A  friend 
of  mine  offered  to  sell  me  50  hens  on 
three  months’  time  at  50  cents  each, 
about  four  years  ago,  and  I  took  them 
and  placed  them  in  this  old  building  on 
March  11.  Corn  was  placed  before  them 
at  once  and  kept  there,  while  their 
trough  was  filled  every  morning  with 
practically  the  same  anti-corn  mash 
given  on  page  176.  They  were  generally 
kept  in  the  house  (12x16  feet)  until 
afternoon,  when  they  were  allowed  to 
roam  at  liberty  the  remainder  of  the 
day.  They  were  a  mixed  lot,  with  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  blood  predominating. 
By  March  20  they  had  commenced  to  lay 
well,  and  by  the  time  the  three  months’ 
note  was  due,  had  laid  enough  eggs  to 
pay  the  note,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  month  had  also  settled  their  feed 
bill  for  the  four  months.  I  think  three 
of  the  hens  died  in  the  meantime,  so 
that  I  had  47  hens  to  show  for  the  labor 
of  caring  for  them  during  the  four 
months.  The  pen  of  pullets  bought  in 
New  York  City  market  last  August 
makes  a  very  good  flock,  equal  in  ap¬ 
pearance  to  the  average  hens  to  be  found 
on  the  American  farm.  Those  which 
had  roup  have  all  recovered  and  they 
are  laying  about  as  well  as  the  rest  (20 
to  25  a  day),  but  the  eggs  spoil  the  looks 
of  our  basket  of  White  lieghorns.  They 
are  smaller  in  size  and  of  all  shades  of 
brown  and  buff.  A  good  many  of  them 
have  already  been  bi’oody,  and  some  are 
very  persistent  about  it.  Jesse  is  going 
to  take  full  charge  of  the  incubators 
this  Spring  for  the  first  time.  He  just 
reports  as  I  write  this  (March  14)  that 
his  first  batch  of  eggs  tests  out  298  fer¬ 
tile  eggs  from  380  placed  in  the  incu¬ 
bator  five  days  ago.  It  is  a  360-egg  ma¬ 
chine,  but  he  piled  a  few  on  top  of  the 
trays.  That  is  a  fair  percentage  of  fer¬ 
tile  eggs,  since  we  have  only  one  rooster 
to  50  hens.  o.  w.  t^iapes. 
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Shear  Your  Sheep 

with  ths 

“COOPER” 


Finest  Model  Made 
('omplete  with 
Grinding  Disc,  Six 
Combs,  Three  Cutters 
and  Oil  Can  Spanner 

Fully  $||?00 
Guaran-  |  ?1  ~ 
teed.  Only  ■  ^ 
COOPER  SHEEP  8HEAU1NO  .UAOIIINEOO. 
148  Illinois  OhIeaKo. 


End  Your 
Butter  Troubles 

with  a  National  Ilaiiil  Separator 

and  make  more  and  better  butter  from 
same  quantity  of  milk.  The 
National  will  do  It  easier, 
quicker  and  pay  its  cost  in 
a  very  short  time.  We  don't 
ask  you  to  take  our  word— 
we  send  the  machine  for 

1 0  Days’  Free  T  rial 

and  let  it  prove  its  worth 
right  In  your  own  dairy. 
i'ou  taArnorixAr-weassume 
It  all.  If  it  does  not  meet 
your  expectations,  send  it 
,back--we  pay  tlie  coats. 
■  Our  catalogue  tells  more 
—write  for  It,  it’s  free. 

National  Dairy  Machine  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Gomhautt^s 

Caustio  Balsam 

The  Worlds  Greatest  and  Surest 

Veterinary  Remedy  ^ 

HAS  IMITATORS  BUT  NO  COMPETITORS! 


SAFE,  SPEEDY  AND  POSITIVE. 

Supersedes  All  Cautery  or  Fir¬ 
ing.  Invaluable  as  a  CURE  for 
FOUNDER, 

WIND  PUFFS, 

THRUSH, 

DIPHTHERIA, 

SKIN  DISEASES, 
RINGBONE, 

PINK  EYE, 

SWEENY, 

BONY  TUMORS, 
LAMENESS  FROM 
SPAVIN, 

QUARTER  CRACKS, 
SCRATCHES, 

POLL  EVIL, 
PARASITES. 

REMOVES 
BUNCHES  or 
BLEMISHES, 

SPLINTS, 

CAPPED  HOCK, 
STRAINED  TENDONS. 


SAFE  FOR  ANYONE  TO  USE. 


We  guarantee  that  one  tablespoonful  of  Caustic 
Balsam  will  produce  more  actvial  results  than  a  whole 
bottle  of  any  liniment  or  spavin  mixture  ever  made 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Write  for  testimonials  showing  what  the  most  promi 
nent  horsemen  say  of  it.  Price,  ifSl.SO  per  bottle. 
Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  express,  charges  paid, 
with  full  directions  for  Its  use. 

The  Accented  Standard 
VETERiNANY  REMEDY 

Always  Reliablem 

Sure  In  Resultsm 


Jf'one genuine  witTioutjth^  si'^natareof^ 

S!tla£ag)e^es&Prcf)rietorsfartAe\  _ 

~  CANADAS.  i  CLEVELAND, 


CAUSTIC  BALSAM  IS  THE  BEST 

Your  Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam  Is  the  best 
liniment  I  know  of.  I  have  bought  four  bot¬ 
tles  for  my  neighbors,  and  two  for  myself.  I 
have  cured  a  s  ween  led  horse  with  the  Balsam. 
— iouis  Miller,  Sharon,  Wia. 


GOMBAULT’S  JAUSTIC  BALSAM 
IS  EXCELLENT. 

Having  read  an  advertisement  In  Wisconsin 
Agriculturist  about  your  Gomhault’s  Caustio 
Balsam,  I  hare  tried  some  of  it  and  think  it 
excellent. — J.  M.  Woraxdovsky,  Big  Flats,  Wis. 


Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States  and  Ganadam 

The  Lawrence~Williams  Co. 

TORONTO,  ONT.  GLCVELANO,  OHIO, 


HARD  FACTS 

ABOUT  CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

The  HARD  FACTS  which  concern  the  in¬ 
tending-  purchaser  of  a  cream  separator — whether 
for  factory  or  farm  use — are  briefly  these : 

That  a  DE  LAVAL  Cream  Separator  is  as 
much  superior  to  imitating  machines  as  such  other 
separators  are  to  gravity  setting  systems. 

That  protecting  patents  make  and  keep  them  so — 
together  with  far  greater  experience  and  superioi’  facili¬ 
ties  in  every  way  for  cream  separator  manufacture. 

That  every  big  and  experienced  user  of  cream 
separators  knows  this  and  uses  De  Laval  machines 
exclusively — both  in  factory  and  farm  sizes. 

That  it  is  as  foolish  to-day  to  buy  other  than 
a  Do  Laval  separator  as  it  would  bo  to  buy  an 
old-fashioned  mower  if  an  up-to-date  combined  reaper 
and  self-binder  could  be  had  for  the  same  money. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co, 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 

CHICAGO. 


1213  Filbert  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


217-221  Orumm  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


■  21  Youville  Square, 

MONTREAL. 


7S  &  77  York  Street, 

TORONTO. 


248  McOermot  Avenue, 

WINNIPEG. 


f  “Slow-Feed  Manger” 


Makes  a  horse  eat  slow. 
Prevents  waste.  Price, 
$1.60  complete,  having 
seven  pockets  of  it,  and 
17-inch,  25  lbs,  vanes,  etc.,  etc. 

Send  for  List. 

BROAD  GAUGE  IRON  STALL  WORKS, 

53  Elm  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 

A  Milk  Cooler 

is  a  device  for  cooling  milk  quickly 
just  after  it  is  taken  from  the  cow. 

STlie  object  is  to  expose  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  it  to  tile  air.  thus  cooling 
it  and  driving  out  all  l>u<l  utiur. 
and  geruiH  which  s^oil  milk  very 
quickly  and  reduce  its  value. 

The  P^^tlon  Nllk  Cooler  and  Aerator 

does  this  quicker  and  better  than  any  other. 

Rend  for  prices  ahd  free  circulars. 

L.  K.  LEWIS,  Manfr.,  Box  12,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


nream 

dairr  aotl  creame 


SEPARATORS 

All  about  them  aud other  ihlnKAfor  th« 
dairy  and  creamery.  A.  11.  K£I1>.  PhltadelpklA. 


A  Revolution  in  Dairying. 

We  can  prove  that  the  Plymouth  Cream  Extractor 
has  more  points  of  excellence 
than  any  other.  Hero  are  a  few: 
Milk  not  mixed  with  water.  Ke- 
movable  Inner  can.  Inner  can 
has  center  tube  which  is  also 
water  receptacle.  Water  distrib¬ 
uted  equally  around  and  under 
inner  can;  also  through  center 
tube,  giving  greatest  possible 
cooling  surface.  No  water  re 
quired  live  months  in  the  year. 
New  and  original  faficet;  impos- 
siblo  to  leak  or  sour.  You'll  bo 
sorry  if  you  buy  any  other  beforo 
TV..*  A  1,00  nono  Investigating  this.  ScT'd  for 
Pnt.  April 29, 1902.  PLYMOrTU  CilEAM 

SJbli’AltATOU  CUilPAN  1',  Plymoutii;  Uhio. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLIiAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  J2.M, 
equal  to  Ss.  6d.,  or  marks,  or  10%  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  1« 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
TORKER  w’hen  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
Is  for,  should  appear  In  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  In  money  order,  express 
erder,  personal  check  or  bank  draft 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street.  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  28,  1903. 

Be  sure  to  read  the  fine  print  in  the  contract  offered 
you  to  sign.  If  it  is  worded  in  such  a  way  that  the 
meaning  is  not  quite  clear,  and  re-reading  does  not 
make  it  plain,  a  safe  rule  is  to  refuse  to  sign  it,  and 
not  accept  any  interpretation  of  the  agent.  These 
hidden  meanings  in  contracts  have  cost  farmers  many 
dollars.  What  is  the  use  of  all  these  contracts  and 
agreements  anyway?  If  a  man  wishes  to  sell  you  a 
plow  or  harrow  let  him  deliver  it,  and  then  if  satis¬ 
factory,  pay  for  it. 

• 

There  is  a  bill  before  the  New  Jersey  Legislature 
providing  that  fruit  growers  may  shoot  robins  that 
are  found  destroying  their  crops.  This  bill  also  makes 
an  “open  season”  for  the  shooting  of  these  birds  dur¬ 
ing  the  months  of  September  and  October.  There  will 
be  a  violent  disagreement  among  country  people  over 
this  bill.  We  suggest  that  those  who  are  interested 
fight  it  out  with  postage  stamps.  That  is  the  weapon 
of  civilization.  Let  those  Jerseymen  who  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  robin  is  a  robber  write  and  ask  their 
representatives  to  vote  for  this  bill.  Let  those  who 
believe  that  this  bird  is  a  great  friend  of  humanity 
stick  a  stamp  on  that  belief. 

m 

Wf  hear  more  or  less  complaint  about  the  service 
on  some  rural  free  delivery  routes.  "While  some  pat¬ 
rons  are  much  better  off  under  the  new  system,  others 
w'ho  live  off  the  main  roads  are  worse  off  than  they 
were  before  the  little  post  offices  were  given  up.  Of 
course  no  one  expects  that  a  complete  change  of  sys¬ 
tem,  as  this  is,  would  work  without  any  hitch  from 
the  start,  but  there  ought  to  be  steady  and  rapid  im¬ 
provement.  The  delivery  systems  in  town  and  city 
are  constantly  being  changed  and  improved.  The 
same  must  be  done  with  rural  delivery.  It  will  not 
do  simply  to  change  the  system  of  country  delivery 
and  then  let  it  alone.  The  best  is  none  too  good  for 
the  farmer. 

* 

Farmers  who  grow  produce  for  the  canneries  are 
likely  to  obtain  better  prices  for  their  goods  than  last 
year.  At  least  this  is  true  where  they  are  organized. 
In  some  sections  they  demand  a  “fiat  rate”  for  sweet 
corn — that  is  a  rate  per  ton  as  picked  including 
husks,  hard  or  soft  ears  or  nubbins.  This,  the  farm¬ 
ers  think,  is  the  fairest  method  of  dealing.  Canners 
in  western  New  York  offered  ?7  per  ton  “flat”  but 
are  now  contracting  some  at  $8  and  $9,  while  many 
growers  hold  off  for  $10.  The  dairy  business  is  now 
so  promising  that  many  of  these  farmers  do  not  feel 
compelled  to  grow  crops  for  the  canners.  They  can. 
for  a  few  years  at  least,  grow  fodder  and  grain  crops 
and  feed  them  to  stock  and  make  about  as  much  as 
they  could  by  accepting  any  price  the  canners  see  fit 
to  offer  them.  The  great  business  endeavor  of  the 
farmer  is  to  have  more  to  say  about  the  price  of  what 
he  sells! 

So  IT  is  settled  that  this  country  will  complete  the 
Panama  Canal!  It  should  give  every  American  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  pride  to  realize  that  this  Republic  is  to  make  a 
success  out  of  a  costly  European  failure.  For  no  one 
doubts  that  the  canal  will  be  completed — though  in 
that  fever-stricken  land  it  will  mean  a  frightful  sac¬ 
rifice  of  human  life.  Probably  no  American  enter¬ 
prise  has  ever  been  started  on  foreign  soil  which 
meets  with  such  general  approval  as  this.  All  classes 
are  interested  in  it,  and  believe  that  it  will  benefit  the 


country.  Farmers  through  the  Grange  and  other  or¬ 
ganizations  have  expressed  their  desire  for  a  canal 
across  the  isthmus.  They  believe  it  will  stimulate 
foreign  trade  in  agricultural  products,  and  also  regu¬ 
late  freight  rates  between  the  Pacific  coast  and  the 
Eastern  States.  It  will  also  increase  the  export  trade 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  sending  more  and  more 
commerce  down  the  river.  "While  eastern  farmers  are 
not  likely  to  benefit  directly  from  the  canal  they  rec¬ 
ognize  the  fact  that  this  closer  communication  with 
the  F'ar  West  will  strengthen  the  country  and  give 
w'estern  farmers  a  far  better  opportunity.  Therefore 
we  may  all  unite  in  urging  prompt  digging  and  open¬ 
ing  of  the  canal. 

Here  we  have  a  question  from  a  Massachusetts 
reader  which  seems  to  be  too  much  for  our  scientific 
friends: 

Can  anyone  give  me  any  idea  of  price  to  charge  for 
fruit  tree  spraying  for  trees  in  small  orchards:  also  what 
would  be  a  fair  price  for  whitewashing  with  sprayer  for 
100  feet,  or  say  a  poultry  house  100  by  12  feet  wide  for  ex¬ 
ample?  Spraying  is  little  practiced  here,  and  I  am  think¬ 
ing  of  taking  it  up  for  a  business,  and  use  it  for  white¬ 
washing  also,  though  I  find  it  hard  to  get  a  good  nozzle, 
one  that  is  handy  to  discharge. 

Such  a  man  requires  something  more  than  a  for¬ 
mula  for  preparing  Bordeaux  Mixture  or  how  to  spray. 
What  is  a  fair  price  for  doing  the  work?  The  prac¬ 
tical  man  must  help  him  out.  Is  there  any  chance  for 
such  a  business  in  the  average  community?  The 
theory  seems  smooth  enough,  but  what  do  the  prac¬ 
tical  men  say? 

m 

Tiifrf.  is  much  game  left  in  the  northern  part  of 
Maine.  During  the  season  thousands  of  hunters  go 
to  the  State  to  hunt  and  fish.  It  is  proposed  to  make 
this  a  source  of  great  revenue  to  the  State  by  com¬ 
pelling  such  hunters  to  pay  for  their  fun  by  taking 
out  an  expensive  license  before  they  are  permitted  to 
hunt.  There  is  precedent  for  this,  since  several  of 
the  States  and  Canadian  Provinces  license  hunters  in 
this  way  and  derive  good  revenue  from  it.  The  farm¬ 
ers  of  Maine,  as  in  most  other  States,  appear  to  be 
opposed  to  all  of  the  so-called  game  laws.  They  are 
quite  sure  to  get  the  worst  end  of  any  such  law,  for 
their  crops  are  destroyed  by  protected  wild  animals 
and  some  one  else  usually  obtains  the  food  or  money 
value  of  the  wild  things  they  have  fed.  No  wonder 
prominent  members  of  the  Grange  are.  in  favor  of 
wiping  out  two-thirds  of  the  present  game  laws! 

• 

We  have  had  several  articles  on  silk  culture.  As 
usual  some  one  is  trying  to  “boom”  the  business  and 
figure  a  big  success  out  of  a  small  experience.  Prof. 
Gerald  McCarthy,  who  has  done  much  to  introduce 
silk  culture,  talks  sensibly  about  it: 

We  do  not  recommend  silk  giowing  as  work  for  men. 
It  is  suitable  under  present  economic  conditions  only 
for  women  and  children,  and  only  as  a  source  of  pocket 
money  for  these.  An  average  child  of  10  years  can  by 
growing  silk  earn  in  six  weeks  of  early  Summer  at  least 
$30.  Most  farm  housewives  can  do  the  same  without  in¬ 
terfering  with  their  ordinary  duties.  These  sums,  small 
as  they  are,  will  make  farm  life  more  satisfactory,  not 
to  say  endurable,  to  the  thousands  who  are  now  longing 
for  city  life.  Herein  lies  the  greatest  present  value  of 
silk  culture  for  American  farmers. 

That  is  about  the  size  of  the  business.  Oh  for  the 
power  to  show  deserving  people  that  they  cannot  ex¬ 
pand  a  $30  job  into  a  $30,000  “enterprise”  by  talking 
about  it! 

Celery  growers  often  find  a  portion  of  their  crop 
lessened  in  value  or  even  rendered  unsalable  by  pithy 
stalks.  This  has  been  laid  to  a  variety  of  causes,  such 
as  climate,  soil  and  culture,  but  there  has  long  been 
an  impression  that  pithy  celery  may  be  due  to  de¬ 
fective  seed,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  studies  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  Maryland  Experiment  Station,  now  pub¬ 
lished  in  Bulletin  No.  83.  It  appears  from  these  in¬ 
vestigations  that  while  soil  and  climate  may  have 
something  to  do  with  the  production  of  pithy  stalks, 
the  most  marked  cause  is  defective  seed,  and  It  be¬ 
came  evident  that  American  seed  is,  as  a  rule,  much 
inferior  to  the  European  product.  The  best  results 
were  obtained  from  French  seed,  some  of  that  Ameri¬ 
can-grown  producing  as  high  as  40  per  cent  of  pithy 
stalks.  It  is  not  asserted  that  the  highest  quality  of 
seed  cannot  be  grown  in  this  country,  but  that  it  is 
not  so  carefully  selected  and  grown.  The  foreign 
growers  select  their  seed  stock  very  carefully,  and 
then  see  that  it  keeps  up  to  standard.  It  is  evident 
that  seed  should  never  be  grown  from  pithy  plants 
and  that  the  seed  plantation  should  be  carefully 
w'atched  for  any  variations  from  standard.  The 
buyer  must  select  his  seed  with  caution;  “cheap” 
celery  seed  is  likely  to  prove  a  very  dear  investment. 
Cautious  buying  will  compel  dealers  to  be  more  care¬ 
ful  in  their  selection  of  stock,  and  we  shall  thus  be 
likely  to  see  an  improvement  in  quality.  Anyone  pre¬ 
paring  for  commercial  celery  culture  this  season  will 
do  well  to  give  thought  to  his  seed  buying. 


As  we  are  told  on  page  242,  the  Borden  Condensed 
Milk  Co.  has  offered  an  increased  price  for  milk, 
as  compared  with  last  year.  Few  farmers  outside  the 
dairy  sections  realize  the  tremendous  pressure  that 
was  necessary  before  this  could  have  been  brought 
about.  This  great  corporation  has  recognized  the 
power  of  the  cooperative  creameries.  Before  these 
were  organized  the  farmers  were  obliged  to  take  what 
was  offered  them — or  go  without.  The  creameries 
have  ended  that,  because  they  can  take  the  milk  and 
handle  it  for  the  farmers  at  a  saving  of  most  of  the 
middleman’s  profit.  Thus  it  is  no  longer  a  case  of 
“take  what  we  can  get,”  but  a  fair  chance  to  have 
something  to  say  about  the  price.  The  cooperative 
creamery,  fairly  conducted,  puts  the  dairyman  in  a 
position  where  he  is  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  the 
buyer,  for  he  can  be  buyer  as  well  as  seller  if  he  sees 
fit.  Such  things  are  very  encouraging,  for  they  show 
what  farmers  can  do  if  they  will  only  “get  together” 
to  promote  their  own  interests. 

* 

Lio:itning  rod  agents  are  harvesting  a  good  crop 
in  Kansas  just  now.  This  note  from  a  local  paper  will 
show  how  some  of  these  rascals  operate: 

Mr.  Andrews  was  in  his  wagon  when  a  slick-looking 
stranger  drove  up  and  tried  to  talk  rods  to  him.  An¬ 
drews  ordered  him  off  the  place.  Instead  of  going  he 
picked  up  his  grip  and  went  into  the  house.  Mr.  Andrews 
hitched  his  team  and  followed  him  in.  The  fellow  was 
showing  a  galvanic  battery  to  the  women,  which  he  said 
was  a  sure  cure  for  rheumatism,  and  persuaded  An¬ 
drews,  who  is  troubled  with  the  ailment,  to  let  him  try 
it  on  him.  Before  the  stranger  left  Andrews  had  signed 
an  “agreement”  to  put  up  rods.  Later  he  found  it  was  a 
note  for  $160,  and  he  is  now  consulting  a  lawyer  with  a 
view  to  fighting  the  case. 

Notv  this  farmer  was  probably  a  shrewd,  hard- 
headed  man,  but  he  had  his  soft  spot — that  was  his 
rheumatism!  The  agent  found  that  soft  spot  and 
made  the  most  of  it.  We  all  have,  or  ought  to  have, 
our  soit  spots.  The  best  things  of  life  may  enter 
through  them — and  rogues  may  also  use  them  to  draw 
out  w'hat  they  could  not  obtain  in  any  other  way.  The 
man  who  is  master  of  himself  knows  his  soft  spot  and 
guards  it  well. 

m 

During  the  past  six  months  this  city  has  had  12 
fatal  cases  of  hydrophobia,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
12  separate  instances  of  criminal  neglect  on  the  part 
of  the  community.  Within  a  single  month  during  the 
past  Winter  it  is  stated  that  the  New  York  Board  of 
Health  has  treated  as  many  as  10  persons  for  hydro¬ 
phobia.  In  a  number  of  European  countries  this  dis¬ 
ease  is  practically  extinct,  because  strict  measures 
have  been  taken  to  stamp  it  out,  but  in  this  country, 
owing  to  carelessness,  neglect,  and  inefficient  legisla¬ 
tion  there  is  every  chance  for  its  spread.  The  dog 
nuisance,  which  in  many  rural  communities  has  crip¬ 
pled  the  sheep  industry,  is  entirely  free  to  sow  the 
germs  of  rabies,  with  its  attendant  harvest  of  suffering 
or  dearh.  Local  government  seems  totally  unable  to 
deal  with  this  danger,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  a  duty 
for  the  Federal  authorities.  It  is  said  that  some  of 
the  Southern  States  are  especially  careless  in  treat¬ 
ment  of  rabid  animals,  and  dogs  from  the  North  are 
often  infected  while  on  hunting  trips.  The  trouble 
is  one  that  calls  essentially  for  prevention  rather 
than  cure,  and  it  is  time  that  public  indifference  was 

aroused  to  a  fuller  sense  of  responsibility. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

Jerseymkn,  vote  on  the  robin  question. 

The  greater  the  pressure  the  finer  the  spray. 

One  pound  of  potash  to  a  gallon  of  water  for  a  tree 
wash. 

Some  folks,  when  asked  to  .shed  light,  build  a  shod 
over  it. 

Who  has  to  do  a  year’s  business  in  two  months?  'J’he 
nurseryman. 

Where  hen  manure  is  worth  $1  we  consider  clear  pigeon 
manure  worth  $1.25. 

Few’  men  can  give  better  practical  advice  than  the 
best  farmers  in  your  neighborhood. 

AS  will  be  seen  on  page  239,  the  market  gardeners  of 
northern  Ohio  are  trying  to  combine. 

No  farmer’s  organization  can  succeed  unless  there  are 
half  a  dozen  lively  •‘workers"  in  it. 

The  latest  is  "egg  oleomargarine.”  a  mixture  of  eggs, 
lard  and  tallow  to  help  beat  the  anti-color  law. 

It  would  seem  as  though  a  man  ought  to  know’  how  to 
make  Bordeaux  after  this  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Now,  if  you  had  the  nitrogen  that  leached  down  into 
the  creek  your  fertilizer  bill  wouldn’t  frighten  you. 

We  notice  that  expert  fruit  growers  are  using  more 
and  more  lime  in  making  the  Bordeaux  Mixture.  This 
practice  is  certainly  in  line  with  science. 

Can  you  change  brass  into  gold?  Just  as  easily  as  you 
can  make  hay  grow  on  a  grass  field  w'hen  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  weeds  left. 

We  are  told  to  plant  apple  trees  20  feet  apart  and  cut 
out  the  odd  ones  w'hen  they  crow’d.  Who  ever  found  a 
well-shaped  tree  among  those  that  were  left? 
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The  Mapes  Corn  Manure  Distances  All  Competitors, 

Shelled  corn  grown  at  less  than  twenty  cents  per  hushcl.  Crops,  213,  1(9  and  95  bushels  each;  grown  on  one  measured 
acre  exclusively  with  the  Mapes  Corn  Manure. 


1st. 


;‘d. 


ShcHcd  Corn, 
liii-sh. 


Where 

Grinrn. 

South  Carolina, 
Marlboro  Co. 


Cost  of 
(^nlUvntion. 


Hoir  <'ost  of 

^^(W  11  red.  M(i  n  nriinj. 

.50  load.s  stable  manure.  $226,S>i2 

5000  pounds  fertilizers. 

000  “  cotton-seed. 

31.1  New  York, 

Yates  County.  800  “  Mapes  Corn  Manure.  .$18.50  ^10.50 

Of  this  crop  grown  with  the  Mapes  Corn  Manure  exclusively  the  American  Agriculturist  says,  page  12b,  March  number  ; 
“  If  we  allow  only  $15  as  the  value  of  the  tops  for  fodder,  and  make  no  account  of  bottom  stalks,  the  cost  comes  within  twenty 
cents  a  bushel  (shelled  corn).” 

[Extracts  from  the  American  Affriculturist,  March  14,  1003.] 

The  Biggest  Corn  Crop  on  Record. 

Keterriug  to  the  above  two  crops  ot  Corn. 

While  making  some  investigations  at  the  experiment  station  at  Knoxville,  I  made  the  statement  that  Col.  Z.  J.  Drake,  of 
Marlboro  County,  S.  C.,  raised  255  bushels  of  corn  on  one  acre  in  one  year  for  which  the  American  Agriculturist  paid  him  a 
premium  of  $500.  There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  in  the  minds  of  many  about  the  reliability  of  this  yield  and  I  would  thank  you 
to  give  me  the  facts. — [J.  M.  Graham,  Senate  Chamber,  Nashville,  Tenn.  ] 

The  general  statement  about  the  yield  of  corn  on  Col.  Drake’s  place  in  South  Carolina  is  correct.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
is  the  world’s  greatest  record  of  a  single  crop  of  corn  produced  on  one  acre  in  one  season. 

This  was  an  elaborate  experiment  to  prove  how  much  corn  could  be  actually  grown  on  an  acre,  the  cost  of  production 
having  been  a  secondary  matter  in  this  case.  The  second  prize  in  this  contest  was  won  by  Alfred  Rose,  of  Yates  County,  N. 
Y.,  who  produced  313  bushels  of  Early  Mastodon  corn.  He  planted  one  kernel  every  foot  in  rows  three  feet  apart  and  fertilized 
with  bOO  pounds  Mapes  Corn  Manure.  The  soil  was  a  sandy  loam.  The  third  prize  was  awarded  to  George  Gartner,  Pawnee 
County,  Neb.,  who  raised  171  bushels  of  Early  Mastodon  on  a  black,  rich  loam,  fertilized  with  90  loads  of  barnyard  manure, 
planted  in  hills  3  by  3  feet.  The  average  weight  of  the  entire  45  crops  raised  and  entered  in  this  contest  was  104  bushels  shelled 
corn  per  acre.  In  every  case  the  crops  were  well  fertilized.  It  pays  to  feed  crops  intelligently. 

The  Great  Corn  Contest  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Crops  213,  119  ami  95  Bushels  each;  Grown  on  One  Measured  Acre  Exclusively  with  the  Mapes  Corn  Manure. 

Of  this  great  crop,  313  bushels  shelled  corn,  grown  in  Yates  County,  N.  Y.,  with  the  Mapes  Corn  Manure  (800  ])Oun(ls  per 
acre)  exclusively,  the  American  Agriculturist  says;  “If  we  allow  only  $15  as  the  value  of  the  tops  for  fodder,  and  make  no 
account  of  bottom  stalks,  the  cost  comes  within  twenty  cents  a  bushel  (shelled  corn).” 

The  largest  crop  grown  with  fertilizers  other  than  the  Mapes  (45  crops  in  all)  was  84  bushels  (chemically  dried,  00  bushels). 


Some  Large  Crops  Grown  with  the  Mapes  Corn  Manure  and  Reported  in  the  Agricultural  Press. 

Season  of  1888—1040  bushels  of  corn— ears-on  less  than  4  L-3  acres,  equal  to  333  1-3  bushels,  or  110  3-4  bushels  shelled  corn  jicr 
acre,  grown  on  farm  of  Rural  New  Yorker,  with  the  Mapes  Corn  Manure. 

Ninety  bushels — shelled — with  500  pounds  per  acre.  150  bushels — shelled — with  000  pounds  per  acre.  Value  of  the  grain 
alone  over  five  times  as  much  as  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer. — American  Agriculturist. 

Eight  hundred  and  fifty-six  bushels — ears— on  four  acres.  159.37  bushels  on  one  acre.  135.37  bushels  on  one  acre.  Nothing 
used  but  the  Mapes  — Rural  New  Yorker. 

On  two  acres  GOO  pounds  of  Mapes  alone,  broadcast,  198  bushels  shelled  corn.  On  three  acres,  same  fertilizers,  same  quantity. 
Four  hundred  and  eighty-nine  bushels— ears— grown  by  Dr.  Henry  Stewart. — New  England  Homestead. 

One  hundred  and  eighty  bushels  of  ears  per  acre;  shelled,  98.45  bushels.  3058  bushels — ears — on  sixteen  acres.  Only  Mapes, 
800  pounds  per  acre,  used. — Connecticut  Farmer. 

How  to  Make  Poor  Farms  Good  Dividend  Payers. 

In  Rural  New  Yorker,  November  33d,  1899,  Mr.  H.  W.  Collingwood,  in  his  account  of  bringing  up  a  poor  farm,  by  Mr. 
Newton  Osborn,  Newington,  Ct.,  says:  “Mr.  Osborn  thought  at  that  time  that  the  ability  to  feed  a  soil  was  measured  by  the 
supply  of  animal  manure.  He  first  proved  that  a  high  grade  complete  fertilizer  will  fully  take  the  place  of  manure.  That  point 
settled,  he  had  the  key  to  the  situation,  and  appHed  it.  Instead  of  being  a  soil  loafer,  that  field  began  at  once  to  pay  a  profit. 
It  was  so  poor  that  it  had  never  paid  even  the  interest  on  the  taxes.  In  six  years  it  was  paying  dividends  of  5  per  cent,  on  a 
valuation  of  over  $4000  Where  can  one  find,  outside  of  a  gold  tnine,  an  instance  where  poor  soil  has  gained  proportionately 
greater  earning  capacity  in  six  years?”  “Corn  the  ‘key’  crop.” 

Corn  is  King. 

Eastern  farmers  should  raise  more  corn.  Beef  and  pork  are  high,  corn  is  high.  There  is  every  inducement  to  raise  corn. 
You  can  raise  corn  at  a  cost  of  twenty  cents  per  bushel. 

Land  for  growing  corn  need  not  be  as  strong  as  that  required  by  some  other  grains.  Prof.  Charles  V.  Mapes  luis  proven  by 
many  years  test  that  with  judicious  manuring  corn  can  be  made  a  renovating  crop  and  not  an  exhausting  crop.  Almost  any 
crop  may  follow  corn.  It  may  follow  itself  for  a  term  of  years  by  properly  fertilizing  the  ground. 

Corn  culture  does  not  require  a  fertilizer  rich  in  nitrogen,  Mapes  Corn  Manure  alone  will  give  a  profitable  yield  on 
moderately  rich  soil.  We  have  seen  fields  of  corn  in  which  the  luxuriance  of  the  stalk  diminished  the  yield  of  grain.  By  the 
use  of  Mapes  Corn  Manure  you  raise  grain  instead  of  leaves  and  stalk. 

In  the  East  corn  culture  is  far  more  profitable  than  wheat  culture.  With  the  use  of  Mapes  Corn  Manure  you  may  take  a  run 
down  field,  raise  profitable  corn  crops,  put  your  land  in  excellent  condition  for  most  otlier  crops,  and  at  the  sann;  time  bring  your 
farm  up  In  value  and  fertility. — From  The  American  Cultivator,  1903. 

The  Mapes  Corn  Manure  heads  the  list  of  all  the  corn  manures  analyzed  by  the  Connecticut 

Experiment  Station,  for  cheapness  to  the  Farmer.  See  Official  Report,  1901,  page  75. 

Send  for  pamphlets,  “Descriptive,”  also  “Fertilizer  Farming  up  to  Date,”  “Strawberries,  Fruit,  Truck,  etc.” 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  00.,  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 
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I  Woman  and  Home  j 


From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  END  OP  WINTER. 

Hark  to  the  merry  birds,  hark  how  they 
sing! 

Although  ’tis  not  yet  Spring 
And  keen  the  air; 

Hale  Winter,  half  resigning  ere  he  go. 

Doth  to  his  heiress  show 
His  kingdom  fair. 

In  patient  russet  is  his  forest  spread. 

All  bright  wuth  bramble  red. 

With  beechen  moss 

And  holly  sheen;  the  oak  silver  and  stark 
Sunneth  his  aged  bark 
And  wrinkled  boss. 

But  ’neath  the  ruin  of  the  withered  brake 
Primroses  now  awake 
From  nursing  shades; 

The  crumpled  carpet  of  the  dry  leaves 
brown 

Avails  not  to  keep  down 
The  hyacinth  blades. 

The  hazel  hath  imt  forth  his  tassels  ruffed; 
The  willow’s  flossy  tuft 
Hath  slipped  Inm  free; 

The  rose  amid  her  ransacked  orange  hips 
Braggeth  the  tender  tips 
Of  bowers  to  bo. 

A  black  rook  stirs  the  branches  here  and 
there, 

]''oraging  to  repair 
His  broken  home; 

And  hark,  on  the  ash  boughs!  Never 
thrush  did  sing 
Louder  in  imaise  of  Spring, 

When  Spring  is  come. 

—Robert  Bridges. 

* 

A  SQUARE  of  glass  is  often  a  conveni¬ 
ence  placed  under  a  flower  pot  standing 
on  a  centerpiece  or  on  polished  wood. 
The  glass  protects  the  material  beneath 
it  from  the  damp  of  the  flower  pot,  and 
is  hardly  noticeable. 

* 

Never  use  soda  in  water  with  which 
oilcloth  or  linoleum  is  washed;  it  at¬ 
tacks  the  paint  and  injures  it.  Equal 
parts  of  cotton-seed  oil  and  vinegar, 
rubbed  on  with  a  flannel  rag,  seem  to 
brighten  linoleum.  Carpets  are  bright¬ 
ened  by  wiping  with  a  cloth  wrung  out 
of  warm  water  and  ammonia. 


“Yep;  brought  his  prayers,  an’  they’re 
out  in  the  wagon.  Just  help  me,  and 
we’ll  get  ’em  in.”  Investigation  dis¬ 
closed  the  fact  that  “Pa’s  prayers”  con¬ 
sisted  of  potatoes,  flour,  bacon,  corn- 
meal,  turnips,  apples,  warm  clothing, 
and  a  lot  of  jellies  for  the  sick  ones. 
The  prayer-meeting  adjourned  in  short 
order. 

« 

With  the  Spring  housecleaning  the 
question  of  laundering  lace  curtains 
usually  comes  to  the  front.  City  people 
ordinarily  send  them  to  a  cleaner,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  nowhere  to  spread  them 
when  the  family  overflows  every  corner 
of  a  flat,  but  where  there  is  room  they 
are  nicely  done  at  home.  Shake  any  dust 
thoroughly  from  the  curtains  and  then 
soak  them  over  night  in  plenty  of  cold 
water.  In  the  morning  rinse  them  out 
of  several  waters  before  putting  them 
into  suds.  After  doing  this  put  them 
in  hot  suds  and  wash  them  by  sopping 
and  squeezing.  Wash  in  a  second  tub 
of  suds,  then  put  them  into  a  tub  of 
boiling  water.  After  an  hour  rinse 
thoroughly.  If  you  wish  to  have  them 
very  white,  slightly  blue  the  last  water, 
but  if  an  old  look  is  desired  have  the 
water  slightly  colored  with  black  tea. 
Dry  them  in  the  open  air,  then  put. them 
through  thin  starch  and  also  through 
the  wringer.  If  you  have  frames,  put 
the  curtains  in  them;  but  if  you  have 
not,  tack  some  old  sheets  on.  the  floor 
and  put  the  curtains  on  them,  being 
careful  to  pull  them  straight  and  to  have 
each  point  drawn  out  and  pinned  down. 
Two  persons  are  almost  necessary  for 
this  part  of  the  work,  as  upon  the  care¬ 
ful  stretching  and  pinning  depend  the 
perfect  hanging  and  finished  look  of  the 
curtains.  Two  or  three  curtains  may  be 
placed  together.  Two  days’  time  is  re¬ 
quired  to  dry  them  when  they  are  dou¬ 
bled  in  this  manner. 
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* 

A  FINE  strong  wire  is  the  best  thing 
we  know  to  cut  bars  of  soap,  and  the 
same  improvised  tool  will  cut  a  whole 
cheese  in  half  very  nicely,  far  better 
than  a  knife.  The  wire  should  be  long 
enough  to  go  around  the  cheese,  and 
have  each  end  twisted  around  a  clothes 
pin,  to  serve  as  handles.  The  wire  is 
looped  around  the  cheese  and  firmly 
pulled,  the  two  ends  together;  the 
cheese  will  be  cut  in  half  very  cleanly. 

* 

A  Ti'i/\OHEK  in  Missouri  is  trying  to 
give  a  better  understanding  of  the  use 
of  words.  After  e.xplaining  the  meaning 
of  the  word  “dogma”  to  her  pupils  she 
wrote  it  on  the  blackboard,  and  asked 
her  pupils  to  compose  sentences  con¬ 
taining  the  word.  One  little  girl  came 
in  too  late  for  the  definition,  but  con¬ 
cluded  to  take  her  part  in  the  exercises, 
nevertheless.  Her  sentence  was  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Our  dogma  has  three  puppies.” 
* 

One’s  faith  is  often  wonderfully 
strengthened  when  some  one  unites  it 
with  works.  We  are  told  that  one  hard 
Winter,  when  sickness  came  to  the 
poorly  paid  pastor  of  a  certain  New 
England  church,  his  flock  determined  to 
meet  at  his  house  and  oflier  prayers  for 
the  speedy  recovery  of  the  sick  ones  and 
for  the  material  blessings  upon  the  pas¬ 
tor’s  family.  While  one  of  the  deacons 
was  offering  a  fervent  prayer  for  bless¬ 
ings  upon  the  pastor’s  household,  there 
was  a  loud  kuock  at  the  door.  When  the 
door  was  opened,  a  stout  farmer  boy 
was  seen.  “What  do  you  want,  boy?” 
asked  one  of  the  elders.  “I’ve  brought 
Pa’s  prayers,”  replied  the  boy.  “Brought 
your  pa's  prayers!  What  do  you  mean?” 


Such  a  skirt  and  coat  as  those  shown 
will  unite  to  form  a  nice  jacket  suit  for 
a  young  girl.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  three 
pieces  and  is  fitted  at  the  upper  edge  by 
means  of  hip  darts  and  laid  in  inverted 
pleats  at  the  center  back.  To  the  lower 
edge  is  attached  the  circular  flounce,  the 
seam  being  covered  by  the  stitched 
band.  The  upper  edge  can  be  finished 
with  a  belt  or  cut  in  dip  outline  and  un¬ 
derfaced  or  bound.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  medium  size  (14 


4356  Misses’  Three  Piece  Skirt, 
12  to  16  yrs. 


years)  is  yards  27  inches  wide,  314 
yards  44  inches  wide  or  three  yards  52 
inches  wide.  The  pattern  No.  4355  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  misses  12,  14  and  16  years 
of  age;  price  10  cents  from  this  office. 

The  jacket  may  be  made  without 
capes,  if  desired.  The  blouse  consists 
of  the  fronts  and  back  and  is  fitted  by 
means  of  shoulder  and  under-arm  seam. 
The  fronts  are  deeply  faced  and  rolled 
back  to  form  the  revers  and  are  gathered 
at  the  lower  edge  to  blouse  slightly  over 
the  belt.  The  capes  are  arranged  over 
the  shoulders  and  the  neck  is  finished 
with  a  turn-over  collar.  To  the  lower 
edge  is  attached  a  circular  basque  por¬ 
tion  which  can  be  omitted  if  a  plain 


blouse  is  desired.  The  sleeves  are  in 
bishop  style.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  (14  years) 
is  214  yards  44  inches  wide  or  1%  yards 
52  inches  wide.  The  pattern  No.  4457 


4367  M1s.9os’  Blotispi  Jacket, 

1 2  to  1 6  yre. 

is  cut  in  sizes  for  misses  12,  14  and  16 
years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

A  Tax  on  Spinsters. 

A  member  of  the  Kansas  Legislature 
has  introduced  a  bill  into  the  House  to 
tax  all  able-bodied  bachelors  between 
the  ages  of  40  and  65  years  $50  a  year, 
and  all  able-bodied  spinsters  between 
the  ages  of  35  and  50  years,  who  have  no 
families  to  support,  $25  a  year.  These 
taxes  are  to  go  into  the  school  fund.  A 
clause  in  the  bill  forfeits  to  the  school 
fund  the  salaries  of  unmarried  State  of¬ 
ficers.  This  provision  is  aimed  at  Gov. 
Bailey  and  Lieut.-Gov.  Hanna,  bachelors, 
to  w'horn  .several  thousand  strange  wo¬ 
men  have  lately  proposed.  We  won’t 
say  anything  about  the  bachelors,  be¬ 
cause  some  discontented  Benedict  might 
rise  up  to  assure  us  that  bachelorhood 
is  really  a  luxury,  and  should  be  taxed 
upon  such  grounds,  but  we  hail  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  tax  spinsters  as  a  further  proof 
of  the  advancement  of  women,  since  it 
assumes  that  any  Kansas  woman  who 
remains  unmarried  does  so  of  her  own 
choice.  Heretofore  any  suggestion  to 
tax  single  blessedness  has  exempted 
spinsters  with  the  humiliating  inference 
that  their  celibacy  was  a  matter  of 
necessity  rather  than  choice.  When, 
however,  we  begin  to  reckon  up  our 
spinster  friends,  we  are  likely  to  find 
that  many  of  them  have  had  more  op¬ 
portunities  to  change  their  state  than 
most  of  the  matrons  of  their  circle,  their 
spinsterhood  resulting  either  from 
claims  made  upon  their  energy  and  af¬ 
fection  by  relatives,  or  from  a  depth  of 
feeling  that  prevented  them  from  enter¬ 
ing  into  hasty  or  uncongenial  marriage. 
How  often  we  find  an  unmarried  woman 
acting  as  social  philanthropist  for  an 
entire  neighborhood — shouldering  all 
the  burdens  of  charity  and  sympathy 
that  her  married  friends  cast  aside! 
And  how  ready  are  the  spinsters  to  an¬ 
swer  the  call  for  self-devotion  in  the 
great  causes  that  uplift  humanity? 
Why,  the  only  statue  of  a  woman  not  of 
royal  birth  erected  in  Great  Britain 
commemorates  a  spinster,  who  devoted 
personal  charm  and  magnetism,  culture 
and  social  opportunities,  to  the  care  of 
the  poor  and  suffering.  On  second 
thought  that  Kansas  man  ought  not  to 
tax  spinsters;  he  ought  to  dedicate  cost¬ 
ly  and  imposing  monuments  to  them. 
The  man  who  described  them  as  “un¬ 
appropriated  blessings”  was  no  euphe- 
mist;  he  was  stating  a  great  truth  that 
any  fair-minded  person  should  be  ready 
to  recognize. 


Why  don’t  you  get  a 
Horseshoe  Brand  Wringer  ? 

It  tighten  your  day's  <work 
Every  wringer  is  warr.sntcd  from  one  fo  five 
years.  The  rolls  are  made  of  Para  Rubber. 
They  wring  dry,  last  long,  and  will  not  break 
buttons.  Our  name  and  trade-mark  is  on 
every  wringer  and  roll. 


The  American  Wringer  C 

99  CHAMBERS  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

We  manufacture  the  Wringers  that  wring 
the  Clothes  of  the  ’World 


HOnH'MUTH'EttMIESr 


TCU  WIkW  riM» 


WAT&RPROer 
Olli&P  CWOTMINC 

The  best  moterieJs.  Jkilled  workmen  and 
wity-jeven  yeor.5  eAperience  Kovemeyfe 
TOWER5  ,5lickcrj.  Gktsond  flab 
foinouj  the  world  over  They  ore  mode  in 
block  or  yellow  for  oil  kinds  of  wet  work 
ond  eveiT  garment  bearing  the  J IGN  OF 
THE  rl5li  15  guaranteed  to  give  aat 
bfoction.AII  reliable  dealers  aell  them 
A.J.TOlWR  C0..B05T0K.HA55..U.5.A. 
TOWER  CAHAPIAN  CO.,ljmite<i.T(»0lir0.  (AM. 


Save  Your 
Kitchen  Grease 

Easy  and  quick  is  soap-making  with 

Banner  Lye 

With  one  can — 10  cents — you  can  make 
10  pounds  of  pure  hard  soap  or  20  gallons 
of  soft  soap  in  10  minutes. 

No  boiling,  no  large  kettles  required. 

Dissolve  a  can  of  Banner  Lye  in  pints  of  cold 
water.  Molt  514  pints  of  clean  grca.sc.  When  cool, 
pour  the  Banner  Lye  water  into  the  grease,  and  stir 

This  will  make  bet¬ 
ter  soap  than  you  can 
buy. 

Send  for  our  free 
book, 

“Uses  of  Banner  Lye.” 

It  is  full  of  informa¬ 
tion  of  intere.st  and 
value  to  f  a  r  in  e  r  s , 
dairymen  and  house¬ 
keepers. 

Any  storekeeper  can 
sell  you  Banner  Lyc. 
If  he  hasn’t  it  he  can 
get  it  quickly  of  his  wholesaler. 

The  Penn  Chemical  Works,  Philadelphia, U.S.  A. 


for  a  few  minutes. 


Watch 

Accidents 

will  happen!  That’s  why  your  watch 
works  should  be  protected  by  a  strong  case. 
Gold  alone  is  soft  and  bends  easily.  It’s 
used  for  show  only.  The  JAS.  BOSS 
STIFFENED  GOLD  WATCH  CASE 
resists  jar  and  jolt.  Keeps  out  the  dust. 
Reduces  the  expense  of  repair.  Adds 
many  years  to  the  life  of  your  watch. 
Every  JAS.  BOSS  CASE  is  guaranteed 
for  25  years  by  a  Keystone  Trade-mark 
stamped  inside.  You  must 
look  for  this  trade-mark. 

Coiisult  the  jeweler. 

Write  us  for  booklet. 

THE  KEYSTONE 
WATCH  CASE  COMPANY, 

Philadelphia. 
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One  of  Aunt  Asenath’s  Cures. 

“Yes,  Milly’s  got  a  real  pretty  home 
in  the  city.  Let’s  see — it’s  three  years 
now,  that  she’s  been  married.  It’s  quite 
a  change  for  a  country  girl,  but  she 
seems  real  pleased  and  happy  there.  For 
my  part  I’d  rather  be  out  here  in  the 
country  where  there’s  room  to  live. 

“City  life  agrees  with  her  health? 
Well,  when  I  went  there  I  thought  it 
didn’t,  but  I  found  it  was  something  else 
that  was  telling  on  her.  She  did  look 
dreadful  pale,  and  acted  all  kinder 
dragged  out  mornings,  though  she’d 
manage  to  brighten  up  consider’ble 
through  the  day.  It  didn’t  take  me  long 
to  find  out  what  ailed  her. 

“The  second  morning  I  was  there  she 
spoke  about  how  mean  she  felt.  ‘Why, 
Aunt  Asenath!’  she  says,  ‘you  step 
around  as  lively  as  a  girl.  You  act  just 
as  if  you  felt  like  pitching  into  the  work. 
Your  eyes  are  bright,  and  you’ve  got 
good  color  as  if  there  was  real  red  blood 
in  your  veins.  Now  I’m  a  good  deal 
younger  than  you,  but  I  feel  all  tired 
out.  I  hate  to  get  up  mornings,  and  it 
takes  all  my  will  power  to  drag  myself 
around  to  do  the  work.  I  guess  I’ll  have 
to  see  a  doctor.  I  don’t  see  what  makes 
me  feel  so  mean;  it’s  discouraging.’ 

“  ‘Well,  Milly,’  I  says,  ‘folks  that’s 
taking  large  doses  of  poison  right  along 
every  day,  can’t  expect  to  feel  real  good,’ 
and  then  I  went  out  into  the  kitchen 
with  a  pile  of  plates,  so’s  to  give  her  a 
chance  to  think  over  that  poisoning 
pioposition. 

“When  I  come  back  I  see  .she  had  con¬ 
sider’ble  more  color  in  her  face,  and  she 
looked  real  put  out.  ‘Perhaps  you  think 
I’m  taking  arsenic  pills  for  my  com¬ 
plexion,  Aunt  Asenath,’  she  says,  ‘but 
I’m  not.’ 

“  ‘I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing,’  I 
says.  ‘Whatever  put  that  notion  into 
your  head?’  I  was  kinder  upset  to  have 
her  take  it  that  way. 

“  ‘You  said  I  was  taking  poison,’  she 
says,  and  she  was  so  nervous  and  un¬ 
strung  that  she  begun  to  cry. 

•‘I  just  went  up  to  her  and  put  my 
arms  around  her.  ‘My  dear  child,’  I  says, 
■I’ll  tell  you  what  I  meant.  You  know 
that  there’s  impurities  in  everybody’s 
blood,  and  the  lungs  throw  part  of  it  off 
when  we  breathe.  It  has  changed  into 
carbonic  acid  gas,  then,  and  it’s  dreadful 
poison  if  you  get  enough  of  it.  If  it’s 
real  strong  it  will  put  out  a  lighted 
lamp.  Well,  don’t  you  see,  if  you  have 
your  windows  shut  tight  you  have  to 
breathe  this  poison  over  and  over.  It 
ain’t  strong  enough  to  put  you  out,  like 
the  lamp,  but  it  makes  you  feel  horrid 
when  you  wake  up  in  the  morning.’ 

“  ‘Now  you  see  I  have  all  the  windows 
in  my  room  wide  open  all  night,  and 
then  when  I  get  up  1  take  a  quick  cold 
bath.  Then  I’m  ready  for  my  day’s 


one  window  open  a  little  to-night,  and 
in  the  morning  w'ash  your  face  and 
throat  in  cold  water,  and  rub  them  hard. 
Anyone  like  you  don’t  want  to  get  into 
cold  water  all  over.  I  don’t  do  that. 
Just  a  quick  rub-down  is  all  that’s 
needed.’ 

“Well,  she  did  as  I  told  her.  She 
thought  it  didn’t  make  any  difference  the 
first  night  or  two,  but  I  see  it  did.  She 
didn’t  look  quite  so  pasty,  and  her  eyes 
wasn’t  so  heavy.  She  kept  taking  bigger 
doses  of  fresh  air  and  cold  bathing,  and 
in  two  weeks  you  wouldn’t  have  known 
she  was  the  same  person. 

“She’d  started  in  on  her  Winter  colds. 
She  told  me  she  always  begun  in  Novem¬ 
ber  and  kept  having  ’em  till  warm 
weather  come  round  again.  It  wasn’t  a 
very  bad  one  when  I  was  there,  and  she 
got  all  over  it  before  I  come  away. 

“I  got  a  letter  from  her  to-day  and  she 
says:  ‘Here  it  is  the  middle  of  March, 
and  I  haven’t  had  a  cold  all  Winter  to 
amount  to  anything,  thanks  to  your  get¬ 
ting  some  sense  into  my  head.  Not  hav¬ 
ing  colds  is  as  great  a  blessing  as  it  is 
to  feel  as  if  life  was  worth  living  when 
you  wake  up  in  the  morning.’ 

“1  s’pose  there’s  lots  and  lots  of  folks 
that’s  dragging  around  forenoons  just  as 
Milly  was.  It  does  seem  so  queer  that 
they’re  all  so  afraid  of  fresh  air,  when 
it’s  so  good  for  ’em  and  don’t  cost  any¬ 
thing. 

“What’s  that?  Hitting  on  you?  Oh, 
he  you  one  of  the  folks  that’s  afraid  of 
air?  Well,  come  to  think  of  it  I  do  seem 
to  remember  something  about  it.’’ 

SUSAN  BRCKWN  ROBBINS. 


With  the  Plant  Doctor. 

Patricia  came  in  with  her  Azalea  for 
me  to  doctor.  It  was  given  to  her  at 
Christmas  all  full  of  bloom,  but  the 
bonnie  rose-colored  flowers  had  fallen 
off  and  the  buds  were  not  opening.  Be¬ 
sides  this  the  leaves  were  turning 
brown,  and  kept  falling  in  a  little  show¬ 
er  as  she  set  it  down  on  my  table. 

“What  is  the  matter  with  it?’’  she 
asked,  so  wistful  and  beseeching  that  I 
left  my  work  and  went  to  examine  the 
plant. 

“Kiln  dried,’’  was  my  verdict,  and 
then  I  told  her  that  the  hot  dry  air  of 
their  living  room  had  done  all  the  mis¬ 
chief  and  that  in  all  probability  she  had 
neglected  to  water  it,  and  so  it  had  be¬ 
come  root  dry.  No  care  now  could  re¬ 
pair  the  loss,  but  a  few  of  the  smaller 
buds  might  open  if  kept  in  a  moist  at¬ 
mosphere,  and  given  a  proper  allowance 
of  warm  water.  She  went  out  into  the 
hall  and  brought  in  a  small  date  palm 
that  had  been  raised  from  a  stone,  and 
of  which  she  had  been  justly  proud.  The 
leaves  were  yellow  and  dry,  and  as  I 
turned  one  of  them  over  it  was  easy  to 
see  the  shell-like  scale  that  was  sucking 
its  life. 

“lA)ok  here,’’  I  said,  severely,  “you 
are  careless,  these  creatures  need  not  be 
here,  for  you  can  wash  them  off  if  you 
only  try,’’  and  I  took  a  little  soap  and 
v/ater  and  borax  and  an  old  toothbrush 
that  I  keep  for  the  purpose  and  scrubbed 
the  mid-ribs  and  all  the  little  side 
leaves.  Of  course  some  of  them  were  too 
far  gone,  and  these  were  cut  off,  but  the 
plant  looked  fresher  for  its  bath  and 
the  trouble  was  arrested,  so  that  it  will 


thing,  it  was  no  doubt  fresh  from  the 
florist,  where  it  had  been  nurtured  in 
the  moist  warm  atmosphere  of  the 
greenhouse,  and  it  did  seem  a  pity  to  let 
it  be  kiln-dried  in  that  fashion  if  you 
expected  it  to  keep  on  blooming.” 

“But  it  is  never  too  late  to  mend,” 
said  Patricia  cheerfully,  “and  I  shall 
know  better  next  time.” 

ANNIE  L,.  JACK. 


BOYS 

WANTE 


SATURP^^  . 
eveniH^ 
posf 


We  want  a  boy 
in  every  town  to 
work  for  us  after 
school  hours  and 
on  Saturdays. 

Over  3000  boys 
now  at  the  work. 
Some  make  $10.00 
to  $15.00  a  week. 


ANY  BOY 

who  is  willing  to  deyote  a  few 
hours  each  week  to  this  work  can 
earn  many  dollars  selling 

The  Saturday 
Evening  Post 

Among  neighbors  and  relatives.  He 
can  begin  at  once.  Absolutely  no 
money  required  to  start.  Write  us 
to-day  and  we  will  send  the  first 
week’s  supply  of  ten  copies  free. 
These  are  sold  at  5  cents  each,  and 
will  provide  capital  to  order  the  next 
week’s  supply  at  wholesale  rates. 

$225  in  Extra  Cash  Prizes  Next  Month 

Booklet  containing  photographs  of  some 
of  our  most  successful  hoy  agents,  with 
letters  telling  how  they  work,  sent  free. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
484  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Q  D  F  PTA  n  EC  *°  "ery»>«*y. 

orcb  lAuLCa  send  for  catalog. 
AGENTS  WANTED.  COCLTKK  CO..  Cbleafo 


No  Smoke  House.  Smoke  meat  with 
KRAUSERS?  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  from  bfokory  wood.  OiTes  delicioua  flaror. 
Cheaper,  cleaner  than  old  way.  Send  for  oir* 
colar.  E.  Kranaer  dk  Bro.«  Aliltona  Pa. 


emo 

GRAIN  COFFEE 

In  comparing  Grain-O  and  coffee 
remember  that  while  the  taste  is 
the  same  Grain-O  gives  health  and 
strength  while  coffee  shatters  the 
nervous  system  and  breeds  disease 
of  the  digestive  organs.  Thinking 
people  prefer  Grain-O  and  its  ben¬ 
efits. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

Atgrocers  everywhere ;  1.5c.  and  26c.  per  package, 


BUSINESS  INSTITUTE, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

When  yuu  eonie  it*  think  nhout 
goinijr  Hway  to  nehool  Heiitl  for  t'ala- 
logiie  of  the  Leading  BuMlneKs  and  Shorthand  School* 


STEM-WIND  WATCH  AND  CHAIN. 


We  will  give  you  a  fine  Stem-Wind 
Watch,  warranted,  also  Chain  and 
Charm  for  selling  19  packages  of  Bluiiie 
atlOcentseach.  Write  at  once  and  we  will 
send  you  the  Bluine  and  our  large  Pre¬ 
mium  List,  postpaid.  No  money  required. 

Hluine  Co.,  Box  lOO,  ^  Concord  Junction,  Mas*. 


CACTUS  DAHLIAS 

300  Tarleties.  Hardy  Phlox,  100  varieties.  Hardy 
Pompon  Chrysanihemnms,  60  varieties. 

Send  for  Catalogues. 

NORTH  SHORE  FERNERfES,  Beverly, Mas*. 


SUPERB 

DAHLIAS 


Pan-Ameiucan  Gold  Medal 
ISO  Kiiid.s  (my  selecilon)  461. 
Purchaser’s  selection  $1  dz.  &  up. 
.500  kinds,  latest  and  best.  Cat. 
free.  H.F.  BullT,  TauutoiLMass 


GLADIOLI 

Our  Motto:  Quality  First.  We  have, 
however,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  supply 
all  demands.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

ARVHUR  COWEE, 

“Meadowvale  IJarm.”  Berlin,  N.  I. 

United  States  Grower  and  Representative 
of  GROFF’S  HYBRIDS^^^ 


Ifif 


Worth  $1.25 

_  A  SPECIAL  OFFERmadetointroduceour 
good$.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  ref unded. 

20  Pkts.  SEEDS 

1  Pkt.  Rambler  Rose  3  col's  mxd 
**  Pansies,  lOcolors  ml.xed.  ** 

**  Washington  WeepingPalm.  ** 

**  MarySemple  Asters, 4colors.“ 

**  Alyssum.  Little  Gem, mixed.** 

**  Bouquet  Chrysanthemum.  *' 

**  Forget-me-not  Victoria.  ** 

**  Hibiscus  Crimson  Kye.  ** 

**  Lovely  Butterlly  Flower.  ** 

•*  Phlox  Drummondii.  ** 

23  BULBS 

1  New  Rod  Calla  Lily,  1  Summer  Klowerlng  Hyacinth, 

1  Double  Pearl  Tuberose,  U  Buttorlly  and  ti  Hybrid 
Gladiolus.  8  Pine  .Mixed  Oxalis,  ii  Kainbow  Lilies,  8 
Hardy  Wind  Flowers,  8  Lovely  Cinnamon  Vines,  8 
Splendid  New  Canna  Lilies— 1  crimson,  1  golden. 

A  Return  Cheek  Good  for  25  Cents 

on  urst$1.0U  order;  uLsu  our 
NewFlor»l  Guide,  all  above  postpaid,  only  30c. 

THE  COMARD  &  JONES  CO. 

Growers  of  the  “Best  Roses  in  Amerlea.” 

Box  4.  WEST  GROVE,  PA. 


1  Pkt.  Diamond  Flower. 

“  California  Sweet  Peas. 
**  Double  Chinese  Pink. 
Carnation  Marguerite. 
Heliotrope  mixed. 
Poppy ._Mew  Shirley, 
Umbrella  Plant. 

Giant  Verbena,  mixed. 
Japan  Morning  Glory. 
Petunia  Hy  brid, mixed. 


how  much  money  you  can  save  and  how  much  better  stove  or  range  you  can  get. 
you’d  send  to-day  for  full  particul^s  about  ‘he 

irnLAMAZOO  steel  Stoves  &  Ranges 

^ddheeff^  our  factory  on  3<>0 by  a 
*20,000  bank  bond.  We  guarantee  perfect  satisfaction  or  ask  no  pay. 

We  pay  the  freight.  Ask  for  catalogue  No.  «4 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY,  MFRS.,  KAL^^^^^^  MICH. 


work  and  I  feel  fine.’ 

“I  talked  with  her  some  more  about 
it,  and  finally  I  made  her  see  how  ’twas 
her  having  her  windows  shut  tight  that 
made  her  feel  so  mean. 

“‘Aunt  Asenath,’  she  says,  ‘I’m  going 
to  send  for  a  man  to  come  and  take  off 
all  the  storm  windows,  and  to-night  I’ll 
have  every  one  of  them  wide  open,  and 
I’ll  have  the  water  in  the  bath  tub  all 
ready  to  jump  into  in  the  morning.’ 

“  ‘And  do  you  know  what  will  hap¬ 
pen,’  I  says,  ‘if  you  do  that?  At  the 
very  least,  you’ll  catch  a  terrible  cold, 
and  most  likely  it’ll  be  pneumonia.’ 

“  ‘But  you  do  it,’  she  says. 

“  ‘Yes,  but  I’m  used  to  it.  I  ain’t  been 
in  the  habit  of  taking  poison.  Now 
s’posing  you  had  been  taking  arsenic  for 
your  complexion.  If  you  stopped  short 
you  know  it  would  make  you  sick  right 
off.  You’d  have  to  stop  a  little  at  a 
time.  Well,  it’s  something  the  same 
way  with  this  other  poison.  So  you 
want  to  taper  off  gradually.  You  have 


MOTHERS.— Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


recover. 

“Those  two  plants,”  I  said  to  my 
nei^bor,  “are  a  sample  of  the  care  be¬ 
stowed  on  plants  by  those  who  do  not 
pet  them.  They  like  to  have  them  about 
when  they  are  handsome  and  thriving, 
but  have  not  studied  them  enough  to 
keep  them  well.  The  date  palm  will 
stand  a  good  deal  of  hard  usage,  but  no 
plant  can  endure  having  the  juices 
sucked  out  of  it  by  these  vampires,  and 
yet  a  frequent  washing  of  the  underside 
of  the  leaves  would  keep  them  away,  and 
at  the  same  time  if  all  the  leaves  are 
attended  to  it  does  not  allow  dust  to 
gather  to  stop  the  pores  by  which  the 
plant  breathes.  As  for  the  Azalea,  poor 


Get  a  Farm 
In  Nebraska 


If  you  are  renting  a  good  farm 
and  pay  high  rent,  practically 
working  to  make  somebody  else 
rich.  Or  if  you  own  a  poor  farm 
and  can’t  get  ahead  on  it,  then  let 
me  send  you  a  copy  of  our  book 
about  NEBRASKA.  It  won’t  cost 
you  anything  and  it  will  tell  you 
about  a  country  where  if  you  are 
worth  shucks  you  can  soon  become 
prosperous  and  independent. 


P.  S.  EUSTIS,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager  C.  B.  &  0-  Ry*  Co.,  209  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 

(64  _ 


Cherry  Pectoral 

“  I  contracted  a  severe  cold  on  my 
lungs  which  continued  spite  of  all  I 
could  do.  I  then  tried  Ayer’s  Cherry 
Pectoral  and  was  quickly  relieved.” 
_  Miss  Emma  Miller,  Ft.  Snelling,  Minn. 

No  medicine  like  it  for  stopping  coughs,  healing  sore  lungs, 
quieting  inflammation  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  prevent¬ 
ing  serious  lung  troubles.  Ask  your  doctor  about  this.  If 
he,,has  better  advice,  follow  it.  Doctors  have  known  this 
standard  cough  medicine  for  60  years.  All  druggies.  Xiowel^l  Mass. 


Ou 


Farmers’ 

Telephones 

are  not  untried  nuveltlea. 
Thousands  now  use  them 
dally.  Kor  this  purpose  there 
is  DO  Instrument  hetter  than 

rSidLivdeLfd  No.  2, 


which  Is  shown  In  thecut.  This  Is 
no  trust  nor  monopoly  phone.  No 
rents,  no  royalties.  All  your 
own.  Simple,  perfect  In  calllDg, 
sending  and  receiving.  Equal  to 
any  phone  made.  We  furnish 
switchboards  and  all  access¬ 
ories.  Does  it  Interest 
you!  Write  for  our 
catalogue.  Sent  free. 

THE  U.  S.  ELECTRIC  MPO.  CO., 

ttdkik  KM...  a#  RmRIa*.  Pa- 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK'S  QUOTATIONS. 

WUOLKHALE  I’KICKS. 

New  York,  March  If,  lf03. 

liliAlN. — Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  elevator, 
82V4;  No.  1,  Noi-thern  Spring,  S7'4 ;  No.  1, 
hard,  Manitoba.  88.  Corn,  No.  2.  yellow, 
.Y!'4.  (tats,  No.  2,  white,  U>e.  State, 

M.  Seeds,  Toledo  clover,  Ai»ril,  ifT.O.'j.  Tim- 
01  hy,  $1.U0. 

h'KlOD.— Spring  bran,  2(J0-lb.  .sacks,  $20.50 
(0.21;  Winter  bran,  $20'&24;  linseed  meal, 
$27.50. 

MIIjK. — New  Y'ork  Exchange  price  re¬ 
duced  to  $1.61  per  40-quart  can;  station 
charges,  freight  and  ferriage  to  be  de¬ 
ducted. 

BUTTER. — Creamery,  extra,  91  to  94 
score,  29!h-29i/^;  lirsts,  seconds,  23@ 

26;  lower  grades,  19(®22;  held,  extras,  24; 
firsts,  21^2,1;  lower  grades,  17(&.20.  State 
(laity,  half-tubs,  fresh,  fancy,  27;  firsts,  24(g) 
26 •.  Iwr.  grd’s,  17fe23;  tins,  fresh,  etc.,  17(g)2.5. 
Wi  stern  imitation  creamery,  finest,  21; 
good  to  choice,  17^20;  lower  grades,  15ig/16. 
Western  factory,  fresh,  small,  tubs,  fancy, 
16;  laige  tubs,  fancy,  15'/^(gl6;  choice,  15; 
lower  grades,  LlgTlVa;  held,  finest,  15(5-15%; 
lower  grades,  13(gl4%;  renovated,  extras, 
lit;  good  to  choice,  16(g/18;  common  to  fair, 
12((/].');  packing  stock,  solid  packed,  12%(it, 
12%;  rolls,  clKJice,  15;  common  to  prime, 
]2%(gl4. 

EGGS.— State  &  Penn.,  fancy,  selected, 
white,  20;  fresh-gathered,  lirsts,  18;  W’n, 
fresh-gathered,  firsts,  17%;  seconds,  17; 
thirds,  16(ffil6'/2;  Kentucky,  fresh-gathered, 
firsts,  17%;  Tennessee  and  other  Southern, 
fresh-gathered,  firsts,  17;  Kentucky  and 
other  Southern,  fresh-gathered,  seconds, 
16%;  thirds,  15%(^16;  Western,  fresh-gath- 
ereii,  dirties,  No.  1,  16;  No.  2,  15.  Duck 
eggs,  Baltimore,  dozen.  31;  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  29(g30;  far  Southern,  23@2o. 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS.— Cucumbers, 
dozen,  $l(g)2;  cauliflowers,  dozen,  $1.50(g;2; 
lettuce,  dozen,  35('a85;  mushrooms,  lb,  10(^0; 
r.'idishes,  100  bunches,  $1.50(g^.50;  rhubarb, 
dozen  bunches,  40C{/60;  tomatoes,  lb,  15Si30. 

DRIED  FRUrrs.— Apples,  evaporated, 
fancy,  Ib,  7(g)7%;  choice,  5%@6%;  prime,  5V8('o 
5V4;  eommon,  4(g)5;  sun-dried.  Southern, 
sliced,  4%(g5%;  quarters,  4%@5%;  chops, 
prime,  100  lbs,  $2.37@'2.50;  common  to  fair, 
$2(g)2.25;  cores  and  skins,  prime,  100  lbs, 
$1.40(gT.50;  common,  $1.25@i.35.  Raspberries, 
evaporated,  22@23.  Huckleberries,  17(^18; 
Blackberries,  8%@9.  Cherries,  20(5)22. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples,  Spitzenburg, 
cold  storage,  fancy,  bbl,  $3.50@4.50;  aver¬ 
age  prime,  $1.50(g)2.50;  King,  cold  storage, 
fancy,  bbl,  $3;  average  prime,  $1.50(52.50; 
Ben  Davis,  fancy,  cold  storage,  $2.50(173: 
average  prime,  $1.50@2.25;  Baldwin,  cold 
storage,  fancy,  $2.2502.50;  average  prime. 
$1.50(5/2;  Greening,  fancy,  cold  storage,  $2.50; 
average  prime,  $1.5002;  poor  to  fair  grades. 
$101.50.  Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl.  $1241 
15;  Jersey,  original  crate,  $3.2,5(5)3.75.  Straw¬ 
berries,  Florida,  refrigerator,  fancy,  ql., 
35;  prime,  250  30;  common,  10020;  open 
crate,  prime,  qt.,  20025;  common,  qt.,  5015. 

V  E  G  E  T  ABB  E  S  .—Potatoes,  Bermuda, 
prime,  .$4.5005.50;  seconds,  $304;  Havana, 
prime,  $4. .5006;  seconds,  $2.5003.50;  South¬ 
ern,  red,  prime,  $1.500.2.50;  white,  prime. 
$1.5002;  common,  $101.25;  Jj.  I.,  in  bulk, 
$202.25;  State,  J-’a.  &  Western,  sack,  $1,750) 
l.HO;  Maine,  sack,  $1.7502,25;  Sweets,  Jer¬ 
sey,  bbl,  $2.5003.75;  half-bbl,  basket,  $101.37. 
Asparagus,  Charleston,  extra,  doz.  bchs, 
$60'8;  juime,  $406;  short,  $3.5004;  culls,  $20) 

3  Beets,  New  Orleans,  bbl,  $202.50;  Ber¬ 
muda,  crate,  5001;  Charleston,  lOO  bchs. 
$203;  Florida,  bbl. -crate,  $1.7502.25;  bushel- 
crate,  750  1;  old,  bbl,  7501.  Carrots,  Ber¬ 
muda,  crate.  (5<^1;  New  Orleans,  100  bchs, 
$3.4(4;  ohl,  bbl,  $1.  Cabbage,  Danish  seed, 
red,  ton,  $8012;  white,  $507;  domestic,  wh, 
ton,  $405;  red,  bbl,  $1;  white,  75090;  Fla. 
&  Charleston,  new,  bbl. -crate,  5001.50. 
Cauliflowers,  California,  case,  $20/2.75;  Fla. 
basket  or  box,  $102.  Celery,  California, 
(jase,  $4.6005;  Florida,  case,  7501.75.  Cu¬ 
cumbers,  Florida,  crate,  $204.  Chicory, 
New  Orleans,  bbl,  $3@6.  Escarol,  bbl,  ^306. 
Eggplants,  Florida,  box,  $103;  Havana, 
box,  $102.50.  Kale,  Norfolk,  bbl.  50075. 
Horseradi.sh,  lb,  205;  Baltimore,  bbl,  $2.2.50) 

2  50.  Kohlrabi,  New  Orleans,  100,  $2@4. 

Lettuce,  Florida,  fancy,  basket.  $3.5004; 
poor  to  prime,  $103;  North  Carolina,  bbl. 
$304.60.  Leeks,  New  Orleans,  100  bchs,  $20 
3.  Mint,  1(K)  bunches,  5001.  Onions.  Orange 
Co.,  N.  Y".,  red,  bag,  5001;  Connecticut, 
white,  bbl,  $408;  yellow,  $1.2502;  red,  $10) 
1.75;  State  &  Western,  yellow,  bbl,  40060; 
per  bag,  25075;  per  bbl,  5001;  Havana, 
crate,  $102.  Okra,  Havana,  carrier,  $10,3. 

COUN'l'RY-DRESSED  MEATS.— Calves, 
veals,  prime  lb,  12%;  fair  to  good,  11012; 
common,  7010;  barnyards,  60)8.  I,ambs. 
"hothouse,”  head.  $408;  Winter,  $204. 
Pork,  Jersey,  light,  lb,  9%01O%;  medium, 
heavy,  i>rime,  808%.  Pork  tender¬ 
loins,  111,  20021. 

CUT  FLOWiORS.— Owing  to  changeable 
weather  and  slackened  demand  trade  has 
been  very  much  depre.s.sed  of  late,  and 
prices  are  even  more  fluctuating  than 
usual.  Bulbous  flowers  are  not  quite  a.s 
plentiful  as  they  were,  but  prices  remain 
the  same.  Sweet  peas  are  plentiful,  and 
only  bring  $101.50  per  100.  Violets  are  in 
large  supply,  ranging  about  15050  cents; 
highest  price  is  only  received  for  extras. 
Lilac,  per  bunch,  50075,  and  going  slowdy. 
Orchids  are  dull;  Cattleyas,  $40050  per  100; 
Dendrobiums,  $25.  Roses  and  carnations 
are  little  changed  from  former  quotations. 
Fancy  mignonette  brings  $6(08  per  100;  or¬ 
dinary,  $405.  Easter  lilies  are  $408;  a: 
great  many  poor  ones  come  in,  selling  for 
the  lower  figures.  Easter  stuff  is  coming 
on  well,  and  there  is  not  likelv  to  be  anv 
■shortage. 

DIVE  STOCK. 

NlOW  YORK.— Calves.  $608.  Sheep.  $50i 
5.50.  Lambs,  $607.80.  Hogs,  State,  .$708. 

EAST  BUFFALO.— Calves.  .$5..5()09  25. 
Sheep,  $305.90.  T.ambs.  $5.5007.85.  Hogs, 
heavy,  .$7. 75(5)7. 85;  mixed,  $7.6507.75;  York¬ 
ers,  $7.6007.65. 

CIHCAGO.— Steers,  good  to  prime,  $5(5) 
5.65;  Stockers  and  feeders,  $3.7504.85;  Tex¬ 
ans,  $3.5004.50.  Sheep,  $4.1006.  I,ambs,  $50/ 

7. .50.  Hogs,  mixed  and  butchers.  .$7.1507.40; 
good  to  choice,  heavy,  $7.4.507.55;  light 
$6.8008.25. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

A  sPKciAf.  opportunity  is  offered  in  the 
Spring  sale  of  the  Harrison  Nurseries, 
Berlin,  Md.  They  are  closing  out  an  im¬ 
mense  stock  of  clean,  healthy,  w'ell-rooted 
trees.  Write  for  their  special  apple  tree 
list,  addressing  as  above. 

Whitney's  J'oint,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  20,  1903. 
The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. : 

I  used  your  Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam 
on  a  yearling  colt  that  had  an  enlarge 
ment  of  the  ankle.  It  was  quite  a  bunch. 
Y^our  Balsam  cured  it  without  a  .scar.  It 
should  be  in  every  household.— John  H. 
Knapp. 

A  BKAUTiFtiL  picture  entitled  ‘‘The  Fav¬ 
ored  One,”  the  original  of  which  is  a  paint¬ 
ing  by  a  famous  French  artist,  is  now' 
owned  by  Geo.  H.  Stahl,  Quincy,  Ill.  Mr. 
Stahl  has  had  made  a  limited  number  of 
views  in  natural  colors,  suitable  for  fram¬ 
ing,  size  10x14  inches,  and  if  you  will  send 
him  four  cents  in  postage  he  will  send  you 
a  copy  free  of  charge.  He  will  also  send 
you  one  of  his  handsome  new  catalogues. 

We  have  before  us  the  new  1903  cata¬ 
logue  of  S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia, 
Ba.  Our  readers  will  remember  these  peo¬ 
ple  as  being  the  manufacturers  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  “Planet  Jr.”  garden,  farm  and 
special  culture  tools.  The  book  is  full  of 
good  matter  which  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  farmer,  orchardist,  etc.  Write 
for  a  copy  which  w'ill  be  mailed  free. 

The  new  catalogue  just  i.ssued  by  the 
Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  Homer  City, 
Pa.,  tells  a  straightforward  business  story, 
without  "gush”  or  egotism.  After  one  has 
read  it  carefully  a  pretty  good  idea  can 
be  had  as  to  what  constitutes  a  good  in¬ 
cubator  and  brooder,  as  well  as  the  firm’s 
manner  of  doing  business.  Of  the  latter 
the  many  years  of  uninterrupted  success 
is  proof  of  the  sagacity  and  integrity  of 
the  firm. 

"Sprayers  and  Spraying  Mixtures,”  a 
catalogue  which  should  be  in  the  hand  of 
every  person  interested  in  fruit  and  farm¬ 
ing,  is  the  106-page  1903  catalogue  issued  by 
the  Rippley  Hardware  Company,  Grafton, 
111.,  well-known  manufacturers  of  all 
kinds  of  sprayers,  prepared  spraying  mix¬ 
tures,  and  general  line  of  fruit  growers’ 
and  farm  supplies.  ’To  all  interested  in 
fruit,  who  send  to  the  above  address,  they 
will  mail  one  of  these  catalogues 
Adriance,  Platt  &  Co.,  of  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  N.  Y.,  were  one  of  the  very  earliest 
manufacturers  of  farm  machinery,  and 
their  Adiiance  make  at  once  attained  the 
greatest  popularity  wherever  introduced. 
'Their  machines  W'ere  a  most  important 
feature  in  the  development  of  the  earlier 
agricultural  States  of  the  East,  and  theii 
trade  name  is  recognized  by  the  farmer  as 
the  synonym  for  what  is  best  in  farm 
machinery.  Send  for  their  catalogue  to 
address  above. 

'The  Hardie  spray  pump  has  come  into 
jiopular  favor  with  orchardists  perhaps  in 
a  shorter  space  of  time  than  most  of  the 
reliable  makes  that  have  won  an  enviable 
reputation.  Any  of  our  people  who  are 
looking  for  a  spraying  outiit  this  year 
will  do  well  to  send  for  this  excellent  cat¬ 
alogue.  Address  Hardie  Spray  Pump  Mfg. 
Co.,  54  Lamed  St.,  Detroit,  Mich.  'The 
little  poem  sent  out  by  this  company  de¬ 
scriptive  of  their  pumps  and  telling  in  a 
pleasing  way  the  work  they  will  do  will 
interest  inany. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  with 
pleasure  the  old  reliable  “Hartman”  stock¬ 
ade  field  fence.  It  is  now  being  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Cuyahoga  Wire  &  Fence 
Co.,  of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Oliio.  Many  of 
our  readers  can  attest  its  good  qualities, 
for  many  of  them  have  used  it  in  the  past 
and  are  using  it  now.  It  is  an  entirely 
interwoven  fence.  You  can  get  it  in  four 
styles,  large  or  small  mesh,  or  large  and 
small  mesh  combined,  and  in  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  heights.  Write  the  Cuyahoga  peo¬ 
ple  for  latest  catalogue,  circulars,  etc. 

The  pioneer  manufacturer  of  the  all- 
steel  hari'ow  was  Roderick  Lean,  founder 
of  the  Roderick  I>ean  Manufacturing  Co., 
of  Mansfield,  O.  From  a  meager  beginning 
la  a  small  blacksmith  shop  to  the  largest 
harrow  works  in  the  world,  is  the  typical 
Illustration  that  true  merit  wins.  The  uni¬ 
versal  use  and  recommendation  by  farm¬ 
ers  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  country,  of  Roderick  Lean  harrows, 
land  rollers,  hand  carts  and  other  farm 
implements  is  good  proof  of  their  merits. 
Their  catalogue  is  sent  free  on  request. 

The  tendency  among  the  best  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  is  to  use  i>ower  sprayers  for  orchard 
work.  Great  jiower  is  necessary  to  pro- 
•duce  the  mist-like  spray  which  is  neces- 
..sary.  The  sjirayers  made  by  the  Field 
Force  Pump  Co.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  are  noted 
for  their  power,  which,  with  their  excel¬ 
lent  nozzles,  make  the  finest,  most  mist- 
like  spray,  covering  all  sides  and  every 
part  of  leaf,  fruit  and  flower.  Their  auto¬ 
matic  agitators  are  to  be  relied  upon  ab- 
•.solutely  to  keep  the  mixture  thoroughly 
i.stirred.  It  will  pay  any  fruit  grower  to 
:send  for  this  catalogue  of  spray  immp.s— 
:all  kinds  of  hand  pumiis,  ton. 


WE  GUARANTEE  CQf 

ON  YOUR  SAVINGS 

No 

Speculation. 

Busiiiegg 

Established 

Ten  Years 

Under  State 
Banking 
Department 
Supervision. 

THE  INDU8TRLVL  SAVINGS 

A  and  LOAN  CO.  Is  thoroughly 
responsible,  and  has  always  lived 
up  to  Its  agreements.  Our  depos¬ 
itors,  m  any  of  the  most  prominent 
clergymen  and  professional  men 
in  the  country  heartily  indorse 
our  methods. 

Accounts  of  conservative  deposir 
tors  solicited,  upon  which  we  pay 

5  per  cent  per  annum. 

Deposits  may  be  made  or  with¬ 
drawn  at  any  time,  and  bear 
earnings  for  every  day  Invested. 
Full  particulars  sent  upon  request. 
Paid  In  Capital.  Assets.  Surplus. 

$1,000.^  $1,600,000  $185,000 

Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co., 

11.34  Broadway,  New  York. 


WANTED 

Hay  of  AH  Grades, 

F.  D.  HEWITT, 

1^0  Liberty  .Street,  New  York,  N.  Y, 


Monarch  Stump  Puller 

Will  pull  6-foot  Btump  In  three  miuutes. 
Guaranteed  to  stand  250,000  lbs.  strain. 
For  Illustrated  catalogue  and  discounts 


address  MONARCH  GRUBBER  CO.,  Lone  Tree,  la. 


A  FANCY  FARM. 

BEA ITTIFTIL  ESTATE  of  100  acres,  1.100  feet  above 
sea  level;  grand  maple  shade  about  the  buildings 
with  broad  view  for  60  miles  of  bcantifu  I  farming  val’ 
ley;  maildelivered;  1%  miles  to  stores,  churches.  &c  ■ 
R.  R.  flag  station  on  farm;  productive  fields  cutting 
35  tons  of  hay,  pasture  for  a  dozen  cattle  or  horses* 
abundance  of  fruit;  800  cords  maple  wood;  creani 
sold  at  door;  2-story  house,  built  1897,11  rooms  and 
bath;  open  plumbing,  hot  water  heat  and  all  modern 
improvements  and  conveniences;  the  architecture  of 
the  house  is  old  colonial  style;  large,  airy,  square 
rooms,  with  four  windows  In  a  room  and  attic  finished 
for  help’s  use,  with  dormer  windows;  broad  veran¬ 
das;  range,  shades  and  storm  sash  included;  new 
stable.  42x60,  with  cellar;  paper  underneath  the  clap¬ 
boards  and  sheathed  all  through  inside;  hennery  for 
150  hens;  running  spring  water  atthe  buildings;  camp 
for  making  maple  syrup;  100  rods  to  Sandy  Klver 
near  lakes,  and  all  kinds  of  game  in  abundance.  The' 
buildings  are  all  in  thorough  repair;  send  for 
photo.  The  property  has  cost  over  $8,000.  It  is  a  de¬ 
lightful  location  for  summer  residence  or  permanent 
home,  and  cannot  fail  to  please  the  most  fastidious, 
and  is  self-supporting;  Insured  for  $5,000.  Owner's 
Interests  call  her  to  Washington  State  and  price  Is 
only  $3,200,  with  $l,.500down  and  easy  terms.  ’Write 
for  our  big  FREE  catalogue  describing  over  200  N.  E 

farms,  hill  tops,  lake  shores  and  ocean  fronts.  E,  a’ 
ST’ROUT,  120  Exchange  Street,  Portland,  Me. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR 

farm,  home,  business,  or  other 
property  (no  matter  where  located 
or  how  large  or  small)  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  me.  ^nd  descrip, 
tion,  state  price,  and  get  full  par¬ 
ticulars  free.  Est’diSgO.  Highest 
references.  Offices  in  14  cities, 
from  Boston  to  San  Francisco. 

IV.  M,  OSTRANDER 

1871  N.  A.  Building,  Philadelphia 


BUY  THE 
BUY  THE 


LEROY  PLOW 


AND  TOD 
BEST. 


A  Word  Abont  FERTILIZERS 


Fertilizers  —  good  ones  we  mean — are  as  neces¬ 
sary  for  prosperity  as  good  land,  good  cattle,  good 
tools,  or  good  barns.  They  stand  in  precisely  the 
same  relation  to  your  land  as  grain  and  forage 
to  your  cattle  and  horses. 

BRADLEYS 

FERTILIZERS 

represent  prosperity  ;  their  use  means  full  barns, 
well-fed  cattle,  and  money  in  your  pocket. 

They  are  the  result  of  nearly  a  half-century  of 
experience  and  experiment.  They  contain  the 
proper  proportions  of  plant-food  elements  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  full  maturing  of  each  crop. 

GET  BRADLEY’S  AND  YOU  GET  THE  BEST. 
FOR  SALE  BY  LOCAL  AGENTS  EVERYWHERE. 
WRITE  TO-DAY  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  WORKS,  BOSTON 

Offices,  92  State  St. 


f  The  Right  Start  ^ 

“  Well  begun  is  half  done  ”  when  it  comes  to  economical 
harvesting.  One  distinct  advantage  in  using 

Plano  Harvesting  J^acMnes 

Is  their  remarkable  freedom  from  breakage. 

Their  simplicity,  as  well  as  ingenious  and  thorough  con.struction.  contributes 
to  this  —  prevents  many  vexatious  and  qostly  delays.  The  simple  PRANO 
KNOT  T  E  R  illustrates  it;  comprised  of  only  16  pieces  (about  half  the  usual 
number)  it  has  made  the  highest  record  ever  made  by  any  Knotter  for  unvarying 
accuracy  and  durability;  it  ties  whole  harvests  without  missing  a  sheaf. 

The  Plano  "Binder  has  many  other  interesting  points  it  pays  to  know  about, 
such  as  its  self-regulating  Fly-Wheel,  Reel  with  safety  Friction  Clutch,  etc. 

When  you  buy  a  Plano  Harvester,  MoWer.  Header.  Reaper.  RaXe.  Corn 
Binder  or  Hus%er  and  Shredder,  you  are  insured  against  a  lot  of  trouble  and 
expense.  Our  catalogue  tells  how  and  why;  ask  for  a  copy;  it’s  free. 

PLANO  DIVISION 


International  Harvester  Co.  of  America 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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MARKET  NOTES 

[.IVK  POULTRY  DEMAND.— The  next 
Hebrew  linliclay  season  will  be  the  Pass- 
over.  lasting  a  week,  commeneing  April  22. 
Hcav.v  fowls,  fat  geese  and  ducks  are  usu¬ 
ally  in  demand  for  this  celebration,  and 
anything  intended  for  this  trade  should 
be  on  hand  at  least  four  or  five  days  in 
advance,  as  dealers  are  then  stocking  up, 
and  anything  left  over  will  not  sell  to  as 
good  advantage. 

EXPERII-TNCK  wanted.— We  wish  to 
hear  from  hundreds  who  have  shipped 
goods  to  commission  men  in  New  York  or 
otiier  places.  Give  the  names  of  those  who 
have  used  you  well,  and  whom  you  con- 
siiicr  honest  and  capable  salesmen,  with 
any  particulars  as  to  special  cases,  and 
also  any  facts  as  to  dealings  with  the 
other  kind.  Tlic  information  will  be  kept 
on  file  for  the  benefit  of  inquirers,  the 
name  of  the  writer  being  withheld.  In 
this  way  we  can  be  of  service  to  other 
shippers,  help  to  weed  out  the  scalawags, 
and  turn  additional  business  toward  those 
who  know  how  to  handle  produce  and 
deal  squaicly.  Please  let  us  hear  from 
you. 

I'ltt  )1 1 1  BITl  \'Jd  SWISS  i'AKlEK. — The 
Iilebiseite.  or  popular  vote,  called  for  by 
the  opponents  of  the  new  customs  act,  in 
the  hope  of  killing  it,  has  resulted  in  its 
adoption  by  a  i)opular  majority  of  107,0(K). 
The  duty  on  preserved  meats  is  advanced 
from  ?l.fi0  to  ?4  per  200  pounds,  and 
sausages  and  similar  moat  preparations 
fnmi  fo  to  $7.  This  is  evidently  aimed  at 
American  moats,  but  appears  to  be  a  case 
of  biting  off  one’s  own  nose,  as  it  will  in- 
cicase  the  cost  of  living,  and  cause  hotel 
proprietors  to  raise  rates  or  greatly  cur¬ 
tail  profits.  It  will  not  be  likely  to  make 
much  difference  in  hotel  business,  as  those 
able  to  lour  Switzerland  can  afford  to  pay 
increased  rates,  but  it  must  cut  short  the 
moat  diet  of  many  people  of  moderate 
means,  as  it  will  indirectly  raise  the  price 
of  all  fresh  meats. 

(JUT  DtJGR  FISH.— Street  Cleaning  Com- 
missionm-  Woodbury  and  the  New  York 
Health  Department  are  after  the  East  Side 
lish  peddiers  who  for  years  have  been 
hawking  their  goods  about  the  streets,  ex- 
Iiosed  to  tiie  dust  and  dirt  of  this  thickly 
settled  section.  Regular  market  places 
liave  been  provided  near  the  approach  to 
the  new  East  River  Bridge  and  those  hav¬ 
ing  fish  or  such  products  for  sale  will  not 
he  allowed  to  carry  on  their  business  in 
ihe  open  streets.  The  new  ruling  has 
raised  a  howl  of  protests  from  peddlers 
and  buyers,  and  the  reason  for  this  can 
hardly  be  understood  by  any  except  those 
who  liave  visited  this  section  and  know 
the  conditions.  The  problem  of  distrib¬ 
uting  enough  food  in  sections  where  there 
arc  1,500  or  2,000  people  in  a  single  block 
is  not  an  easy  one.  Left  to  themselves  the 
sellers  have  offercil  their  wares  on  the 
streets,  right  by  the  liouscs  of  the  con¬ 
sumers,  or  williin  a  block  of  them.  This 
suits  the  buyers  better  than  going  to  a 
market  s(jme  distance  away.  Cleanliness 
is  not  in  special  favor  with  any  of  these 
pcoide.  'I'hoy  see  no  harm  in  a  little  dirt 
and  do  not  believe  it  has  anything  to  do 
with  tlie  high  death  rate  in  these  sections, 
particularly  among  the  young.  In  fact 
they  deny,  and  doubtless  honestly,  that 
the  death  rale  is  luglier  there  Ilian  clse- 
wl'.cre.  Half  a  dozen  funerals  a  day  in  a 
block  do  not  make  much  showing  where 
di'ors,  windows  and  streets  are  swarming 
with  tiie  living.  Doing  away  with  the  out- 
dtoi'  push  cart  markets  in  Hester  Street 
and  others  in  that  vicinity  will  work  real 
hardship  to  buyers,  but  these  are  condi¬ 
tions  that  ought  to  have  been  attended  to 
long  ago.  Ward  politicians,  to  keep  them¬ 
selves  solid  in  their  own  districts,  have 
seen  to  it  that  these  people  have  largely 
had  their  own  way  no  matter  how  un¬ 
sanitary  the  results.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  movement  will  not  prove  a  mere 
sjiasm,  but  rather  work  a  jicrmanent  re- 
foim,  removing  food  from  street  contami¬ 
nation,  at  least  to  some  extent,  and  pro¬ 
viding  the  additional  markets  needed,  so 
that  New  York  may  not  be  behind  other 
cities  in  this  resiiect.  w.  w.  h. 


Feeding  Pigs.— My  experience  in  wean¬ 
ing  pigs  has  been  not  to  wean  earlier  than 
eight  weeks  of  age.  I  prefer  milk  for  pigs 
a  I  weaning  lime.  How'ever.  if  we  do  not 
have  the  milk  for  all  shorts  make  a  good 
substitute,  stirred  up  with  hot  water  into 
a  thick  slop.  Feed  when  cool,  with  some 
shelled  corn  on  a  clean  floor.  Do  not  allow 
pigs  to  have  more  feed  than  they  clean 
up  nicely,  and  squeal  for  the  next  feed. 
Pigs  should  be  fed  at  regular  intervals: 
for  instance,  at  6  A.  M.,  12  M.  and  6  P.  M., 
with  dry  clean  sleeping  quarters  and  access 
to  charcoal  and  salt  in  box  on  ground 
floor.  Our  pigs  thrive  well  with  the  above 
trea,tment.  w.  a,  mothers. 

Juniata  Co.,  Pa, 


deloAch 


The  Price  is  Right  Too. 
Known  the  World  Over. 
FARMERS'  SI2S  SAW  MILL 
Cntn  8000  Feet  Lomber  n  day  with  only  4  h.  p. 
DeliOach  Variable  Feed  Saw  Mills,  4tol(K)h.p., 
any  price.  Deixjach  Mill  Machinery,  Planers, 
Hhin(?le,  Lath  and  Com  Milln,  Water  Wheela,  etc. 
DeLoacn  Mill  Mfc.  Co.,  Box  900  Atlanta,  6a. 

Hnndaome  Catalacne  Free  if  you  ent  thlg  ont  and 
giro  nama  of  paper. 


Each  of  the  chief 
organs  of  the  body  is  a 
link  in  the  chain  of  life. 

A  chain  is  no  stronger 
than  its  weakest  link, 
the  body  no  stronger 
than  its  weakest  organ. 

If  there  is  weakness  of 
heart  or  lungs,  liver  or 
kidneys,  there  is  a  weak 
link  in  the  chain  of  life 
which  may  snap  at  any 
time.  Often  this  so- 
called  ” weakness”  is 
caused  by  lack  of  nutri¬ 
tion,  the  result  of  disease 
of  the  stomach  and  other 
organs  of  digestion  and 
nutrition.  Diseases  o  f 
the  stomach  and  its  allied 
organs  are  cured  by  the 
use  of  Dr.  Pierce's  Golden 
Medical  Discovery^. 

When  the  diseased  stom¬ 
ach  is  cured,  diseases  of 
other  organs  which  seem 
remote  from  the  stomach 

but  which  have  their  _ 

origin  in  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
stomach  and  other  organs  of  digestion 
and  nutrition,  are  cured  also. 

"I  was  in,  poor  health  when  I  commenced 
taking  Doctor  Pierce’s  medicines,”  writes  Mr. 
Elmer  Lawler,  of  VoIm,  Jefferson  Co.,  Ind.  ”1 
had  stomach,  kidney,  n«art,  and  lung  troubles. 
Was  not  able  to  do  any  work.  1  had  a  severe 
cough  and  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  but  after 
using  your  medicine  a  while  I  commenced  to 
gain  in  strength  and  flesh,  and  stopped  cough¬ 
ing  right  away.  Took  about  six  bottles  of 
•Golden  Medical  Discovery.’  I  feel  like  a  differ¬ 
ent  person.  I  gladly  recommend  your  medicine 
to  all  sufferers,  for  I  know  it  cured  me.” 

The  use  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets 
will  cure  that  foul  breath. 


CAUTION! 

When  you  are  purchasing  a 

ROOFING 

for  your  houses  and  outbuildings,  be  sure  that  the 
name“RUBEROID”  is  stamped  on  every  three 
feet  of  the  material,  as  in  the  cut,  throughout  the 
full  length  of  the  roll.  You  will  then  know  that 
you  are  getting  the  genuine  Kuberoid  Roofing, 
which  has  been  the  standard  for  Eleven  Years, 
and  not  one  of  its  poor  imitations.  Ruberoid 
is  water-proof  and  fire-resisting.  Never  melts,  rots 
or  tears.  Lasts  for  years.  You  can  apply  it 
yourself.  Send  for  samples  and  Booklet  K. 

jU  Address  Dept.  K, 

r/  THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO., 


lOO  William  Street,  New  York. 


Don’t  buy  a  poor  wind  mill.  Don’t 
pay  a  double  price.  Send  direct  to 
our  factory  for  catalogue  of  the 

FreemaLn. 
Steel  Wind  Mills 

and  four  post  angle  steel  towers.  A 
complete  line  of  pumping  and  power 
mills  of  the  highest  grade  at  extreme¬ 
ly  low  prices.  We  can  save  you 
money  on  a  ^ood  article. 

S.  Freeman  Sons  Co., 
102  Hamilton  St.,  lUacine,  Wis. 

A  roinplete  line  of  Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutters, 
Coin  Shellers,  Wood  Saws,  etc.,  at  low  prices. 


This(0i3  the 


mark  atamped  on  each 
/  sheet  of  the  best  roof¬ 
ing  tin  made — made 
^first  in  Wale*  mote  than 
50  ye*ri  ago — perfected  in 

■  process  and  ontpat  by  the  skilled 
Amnicsn*.  It  nudees  a  roof  that  lasts 
^  SO  years.  AA.  jmu  roofer,  or  write  to 
I  w.  e.  esemusTsa,  isMt, 

■  Sora^  BalMli*,  rUtobort, 

V  for  Ittaotraied  book  on 

Ireote  and  roofmaking. 

AMBRICAN  TUT 
FLATB  COMPANY, 

New  York. 


I 


IDER 

MACHINERY 


MAKERS’. 


best  aivd  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  West  Water  St., 
SYKAl'USK,  N.  Y. 


./OU  will  thereby  escape  the  annoyances  and  expense  which  your  old  rake  caused.  Cham- 
X  pion  teeth-hoUIers  are  malleable  and  will  not  break;  the  rake  head  Is  heavy  angle  steel  securely 
trussed  and  will  not  sag;  and  the  wheels  have  each  16  strong,  oval  staggered  spokes  with  heavy  flanged 
tire.  But  more  than  this,  you  secure  greater  convenience  of  operation  and  adjustment.  The  teeth 
may  hcloeked  down  or  not  for  gathering  as  desired.  When  locked,  no  effort  Is  rcgnlred  to  hold  them 
while  gathering,  and  a  boy  may  rake  the  heavlesthay  and  bunch  It  with  the  rake  as  well  as  a  man.  This 
Is  why  It  is  called  a  lock-lever  rake.  Another  convenience  Is  the  hand  latch. by  which  the  driver 
may  change  the  position  of  the  teeth  on  the  ground  without  taking  out  bolts  or  plus,  and  as  easily  as  he 
can  change  the  tile  of  the  cutters  on  hla  mowing  machine.  Besides,  the  Champion  has  reversible 
ratchets  and  axles,  providing  dooble  life  at  a  single  cost,  and  removable  axle  bushings  In  the  iiiibs 
which  may  he  easily  replaced  when  worn.  Write  for  catalog  describing  Champion  binders,  mowers 
and  rakes,  and  for  handsome  colored  calendar,  sent  free  on  request. 

CHAMPION  DIVISION.  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COWPANY  OF  AMERICA,  CHICAGO. 


Sloan  s  Liniment 


There  is  nothing  like  it  to  kill 
a  Spavin,  Curb  or  Splint, 

Invaluable  for  cuts,  kicks  or  bruises.  Manu¬ 
factured  scientifically  by  a  famous  Veterinarian. 

Sold  by  Dealers  generally. 

Horse  size,  60c.  and  Sl.OO  per  bottle. 


Family  size,  36c.  per  bottle, 


SPAVIN  CURE  ^ 


THE  KELLY  FE^ED^’MiLL 

does  perfect  work 
grinding  ear  corn. 
In  husk  or  out,  mixed 
feed  In  any  propor¬ 
tions,  with  or  without 
clover,  cotton  seed, 
Kaffir  corn,  or  any 
grain  that  grows.  Has 
duplex 
grinding 
surfaces, 
andshows 
a  greater 
capacity, 
per  unit, 
of  driving 
power  than  any 
other  mill. 
Gives  a  uniform 
grist  for  stock 
feed  of  any  de¬ 
sired  fineness. 
Every  machine 
tested  and  guaranteed.  Send  for  our  new  catalogue 
and  Prof.  Miles’  essay  ‘‘The  Economy  of  Ground 
E'eed,”  free.  THE  O.  S.  KELLY  CO., 

Dept.  X.  Springfield,  Ohio.  , 


HOWE  &  CO  , 

Heal  E.state,  estates  Cared  For  and 

BUSINESS  OPI’OHTUNITIKS. 

247  Washington  8t.,  Hoorn 2.  Boston.Mass^  Jan.  21,  ’03. 

Dear  Sirs;  I  have  used  a  bottle  o£“  Save-The-Horse,” 
and  I  consider  it  the  best  thing  that  as  yet  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain  for  what  it  was  intended,  it  having  en¬ 
tirely  cured  a  very  valuable  mare  which  has  been  lame 

since  last  September  with  a  sprained  ankle.  We  had 

her  blistered  twice  and  laid  up  for  two  months,  but  it 
did  no  good.  I  was  just  about  ready  to  breed  her  when 
1  gave  It  a  trial ;  she  is  now  entirely  sound. 

Yours  respectfully,  ALBERT  E.  BAKER. 
POSITIVELY  AND  PERMANENTLY  CURES  bone 
and  bog  spavin,  ringbone  (except  low  ringbone)  .curb, 
thoroughpin,  splint,  capped  hock,  shoe  bml.  weak  and 
sprained  tendons,  and  all  lameness.  *5.00  per  bottle. 

Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle,  constructed  to 
convince  and  protect  you  fully.  The  need  of  second 
bottle  is  almost  improbable,  except  in  rarest  cases. 
Guarantee  covers  effectiveness  of  one  bottle. 

Copy  of  guarantee  sent  upon  application. 

$5.00.  Druggists  »hd  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 
TROY  CKBJWICAT,  CO.,  Troy,  Sf.  Y. 


For  Silos, 


Hod’S  and  LUGS.  Write  for  Circu¬ 
lars.  T.  E.  Cross,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Scratches, 
Grease  Heel, 
Mud  Fever, 
Hoof  Rot  and 
Speed  Cracks 

Cases  where  ulcerations  extend  with  transverse 
cracks  which  open  at  every  step  and  often  bleed,  no 
matter  how  complex,  aggravated,  deep-seated,  or 
chronic.  If  treated  according  to  direct  ons  as  given  on 
circular  with  every  box,  positively  cured  with 

VETERINARY  PIXINE 

If  a  light  application  is  used  before  speeding,  driv¬ 
ing  In  wet,  muddy  or  slushy  weather,  or  In  the  snow, 
your  liors0  will  novor  liavG  spGGd  cracks,  scratcii6s  or 

**r^^U^^eep  the  hoofs  healthy,  soft  and  in  perfect 

form.  Chronic  Sores,  Etc. 

Heals  collar  and  saddle  galls,  hopple  chafes,  ab¬ 
scesses,  Inflammatory  swellings,  sores  and  all  skin 
disease,  and  restores  the  haii  to  natural  color,  in 
cases  of  emergency  it  Is  invaluable. 

This  penetrating,  stimulating,  soothing,  absorbli^, 

antiseptic,  healing  ointment  tnflam 

surface  by  disinfecting  the  pa,rte,  subduing  the 
mation  and  stimulating  healthy  granulation,  not  by 
drying  and  scabbing.  ^  . 

,2  oz.,25c.:8  oz.,50c.;  5-lb.  pkge.,  9*. 

At  all  druggists  and  design  or  sent  prepaW. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  TROY,  N.  Y. 
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Invest  Sio 


IN  A  BUSINESS  NOW 
AMOUNTING  TO 
$1,222,000  A  YEAR. 


Here  is  an  opportunity  for  people  of 
moderate  means  to  share  in  the  im¬ 
mense  prolits  of  an  old  established  busi¬ 
ness.  And  it  ean  be  done  on  tiie  easy 
saving  plan  of  $10  down  and  $10  a  month 
for  nine  months.  This  makes  it  possible 
for  readers  of  Tuk  RuitAt.  New-Yorkku 
to  take  immediate  advantage  of  this 
cxeejitional  offer.  Read  this  page  care¬ 
fully.  It  jiresents  the  b('.st  opportunity 
over  offered  the  readers  of  this  periodi¬ 
cal. 

THE  COMPANY. 

'I’he  James  Dunlap  Carpet  Company, 
Stith  Street  and  Lancaster  Avenue,  Idiil- 
adcliiliia,  is  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  with  an 
authorized  capital  of  one  million  dollars, 
divided  into  ten  thousand  shares  of  $100 
each.  The  shares  are  full-paid  and  non¬ 
assessable.  There  are  no  preferred 
shares.  All  shareholders,  big  and  little, 
receiving  the  same  percentage  of  profits. 

The  olllcers  of  this  Company  are: 
Janies  Dunlap,  President;  William 
Davidson,  Vice-President;  Joseph  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  and  Am¬ 
brose  Higgins,  Esq.,  Counsel. 

A  WONDERFUL  RECORD. 

'file  Company  was  started  nine  years 
ago,  and  now  manufactures  and  sells 
more  than  one  million  dollars’  worth  of 
carpets  a  year.  Most  of  the  business  is 
with  the  very  largest  and  best  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  St.  i.ouis,  Boston.  Balti¬ 
more,  and  all  the  best  cities.  No  other 
customers  are  as  desirable.  By  dealing 
so  largely  with  these  great  houses  this 
Company  is  enabled  to  get  very  large 
contracts  many  months  in  advance  of 
the  dates  of  shipment,  thus  enabling  the 
Company  to  buy  raw  materials  in  great 
quantities  and  to  the  best  advantage. 


The  growth  of  the  business  has  been 
phenomenal. 
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1594  the  business 
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399,000 

1899  " 

if 

ii 

651,000 

1900  " 

if 

it 

872,000 

1901  " 

ii 

it 

1,036,000 

1902  " 

if 

it 

1,222,000 

I  hereliy  certify  that  the  above 
figures  are  correct. 

AVAI.TKR  SCOTT, 

Cashier  of  the  Tenth  National  Bank  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Columbia  Ave.  Trust  Co. 


And  the  net  profits  on  this  business 
have  averaged  25  per  cent,  on  the  money 
invested. 

A  MAGNIFICENT  PLANT. 

The  Company  pays  no  rent.  It  has 
paid  $203,!164  for  ground  and  buildings. 
Most  of  the  buildings  are  one  story, 
with  skylights.  This  arrangement  af¬ 
fords  the  air  and  light  essential  to  the 
maximum  efliciency  on  the  part  of  the 
employees. 

The  Company  owns  patents  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  exceedingly  valuable  labor-saving 
devices  which  are  not  in  use  in  any 
other  factory  in  the  world.  This  is  one 
of  the  many  reasons  why  the  Company 
is  now  earning  25  per  cent,  per  annum. 
A  number  of  these  inventions  were 
made  by  President  Dunlap. 

In  addition  to  the  real  estate,  the 
Company  has  machinery  which  cost 
$216,000,  and  thousands  of  dollars’  w'orth 
of  carpets  and  raw  materials  are  at 
all  times  kept  on  hand.  EVERY  DOL¬ 
LAR  INVESTED  IS  SECURED  BY  A 
FULL  DOLLAR'S  WORTH  OP  AC¬ 
TUAL,  TANGIBLE  ASSETS. 


THE  COMPANY’S  PLANS. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Company  placed 
5,000  shares  of  its  treasury  stock  on  the 
market.  Shares  are  sold  at  their  par 
value  of  $100  each.  There  is  no  discount 
for  all  cash  down.  The  purpose  of  sell¬ 
ing  this  stock  is  to  immediately  pur¬ 
chase  three  additional  plants  on  which 
the  Company  now  holds  valuable 
options.  Two  of  these  are  large  money¬ 
making  carpet  mills,  the  other  is  a  com¬ 
plete  spinning  i)lant.  By  consolidating 
these  plants  with  the  present  large  mill, 
the  expense  of  manufacturing  and  mar¬ 
keting  the  goods  will  greatly  diminish 
and  the  net  profits  of  the  business  will 
increase  proportionately.  A  great  many 
shares  have  been  sold  to  Philadelphia 
capitalists,  but  the  Company  has  de¬ 
cided  to  reserve  2,000  shares  to  be  sold 
exclusively  to  investors  throughout  the 
country.  A  portion  of  the  2,000  shares 
is  offered  to  the  readers  of  each  of  sev¬ 
eral  leading  magazines.  You  will,  there¬ 
fore,  have  to  send  in  your  subscription 
without  delay  in  order  to  be  sure  of 
your  share.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
explain  that  the  object  in  selling  to  a 
large  number  of  small  investors  is  to 
have  thousands  of  people  interested  in 
and  talking  about  Dunlap  carpets.  No 
other  advertising  costs  so  little  and  is 
worth  so  much.  STvery  stockholder  is 
likely  to  buy  Dunlap  carpets  and  rugs 
and  to  advise  his  friends  to  do  so.  To 
let  all  of  the  shares  go  to  Philadelphia 
capitalists  would  be  much  ea.sier  and 
quicker  (involving  comparatively  little 
bookkeeping)  but,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  it  would  not  be  good  business  to 
do  so. 

WHY  SHARES  ARE  SOLD. 

Perhaps  you  ask,  “Why  does  the 
Company  sell  shares?  If  it  is  making 
money,  why  doesn’t  it  use  the  profits 
to  buy  the  new  mills?’’  This  is  easily 
answered.  The  Company  has  about 
$500,000  Invested  in  buildings,  machinery, 
etc.  The  net  profits  now  average  25  per 
cent.,  or  $125.00o  a  year.  So  you  see.  if 
it  were  possible  to  get  the  present 
shareholders  to  draw  no  dividends,  and 


use  all  the  profits  for  extending  the 
business,  it  would  take  just  four  years 
to  rai.se  the  $5(K).(M)0  necessary  for  this 
consolidation  of  Interests.  By  allowing 
the  public  to  share  in  the  business  the 
Company  can  make  the  consolidation  at 
once.  Then,  at  the  end  of  four  years, 
they  will  not  only  have  one  of  the 
largest  carpet  plants  in  the  world,  but 
will  have  made,  even  at  the  present  rate 
of  earnings,  $5tX),000  ADDl'I’IDNA  1^ 
PROFITS  to  be  divided  among  the 
shareholders.  That  is  the  very  good 
reason  why  you  now  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  securing  a  share  in  this  very 
profitable  business. 

$4,000  A  DAY. 

I  wish  every  reader  of  this  magazine 
who  wants  a  share  in  this  business  could 
come  to  Philadelphia  and  go  through 
the  mill.  You  could  then  see  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  real  estate  that  is  worth  more 
than  $200,000,  the  machinery  that  cost 
$216,000,  and  thousands  of  dollars’  worth 
of  carpet.s,  rugs,  and  raw  materials. 
You  could  see  the  600  experienced  car¬ 
pet-makers  turning  out  $t,00(»  worth  of 
carpets  and  rugs  daily.  You  could  sec 
various  patented  machines  that  are  in 
use  in  no  other  factory  in  the  world. 
You  could  see  w'ork  done  by  rapid  auto¬ 
matic  machines  which  is  done  by  hand 
in  all  other  carpet  factories.  You  could 
see  the  current  ordens,  a  list  of  the 
company’s  customers,  and  any  or  all 
of  the  books,  if  you  so  desired.  Every¬ 
thing  is  open  and  above  board.  But,  of 
course,  some  of  you  are  too  far  away, 
and  some  cannot  spare  the  time  to  come. 
But  if  any  of  you  can  come,  you  will  be 
welcome  to  make  any  in\'estigation  you 
wish.  And,  furthermore,  if  you  do  come, 
and  find  upon  investigation  that  one 
word  of  this  offer  is  untrue,  I  will  j)ay 
the  expense  of  your  trip,  and  pay  you 
for  your  time.  That’s  fair,  isn’t  it? 
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25  PER  CENT  GUARANTEED  INCREASE 

SIO  now,  and  SIO  a  month  for  nine  months,  huys  a  SlOO  sliare  in  tliis  C’ompany. 
If  at  the  end  of  one  year  the  SlOO  share  is  not  worth  at  least  S12.5  hased  on  tlie  price 
at  which  stock  is  then  selling,  T  will  refund  all  the  money  you  have  paid  in  with  six 
per  cent  interest  added.  If  you  should  die  before  you  have  made  till  the  payments,  your 
heirs  will  be  given  the  share  without  further  cost.  If  you  should  be  sick,  or  lose 
employment,  you  will  not  forfeit  what  you  have  paid.  You  take  no  risk. 


.J 


10  Reasons  Why  You  Should  Invest  $10. 

1.  Carpets  arc  as  staple  as  wheat. 

2.  This  is  not  a  “prospect”  or  a  “maybe.”  It  is  a  full-fledged  business  that 
has  been  making  money— more  every  year — for  nine  years. 

3.  You  can  come  or  have  a  nearby  friend  or  ac(iuaintance  come  and  go 
through  the  mill  and  make  any  kind  of  an  investigation  you  desire. 

4.  Every  dollar  you  invest  will  be  secured  by  a  full  dollar’s  worth  of 
actual,  tangible  assets. 

5.  The  shares  are  full  paid  and  non-assessable 

6.  There  are  no  preferred  shares.  All  shareholders  draw  the  same  per¬ 
centage  and  profit. 

7.  Your  money  will  begin  to  share  in  the  profits  the  minute  it  is  received. 
You  will  be  jiald  every  three  months  a  dividend  of  at  least  3  per  cent.  Quar¬ 
terly  dividends  of  3  per  cent.  (12  per  cent,  a  j'ear)  arc  being  paid  regularly 
January  1st,  April  1st,  July  1st  and  October  1st. 

S.  You  will  share  in  the  surplus,  which  is  the  difference  between  the  12 
j)er  cent,  paid  in  dividends  and  the  net  earnings  which  now  amount  to  25  per 
cent.,  and  which  will  greatly  increase  after  the  consolidation  of  the  four  mills. 

0.  You  will  share  in  the  increase  in  the  value  of  your  share.  This  increase 
is  bound  to  occur  as  soon  as  the  mills  are  consolidated,  and  it  will  keep  on 
increasing  as  the  profits  of  the  business  increase.  You  are  guaranteed  a  25  per 
cent,  increase  the  first  year. 

It).  This  offer  is  made  to  you  through  your  favorite  journal — one  of  the 
most  reliable  and  substantial  publications  in  the  world. 


Make  Check,  Draft  or  Moiic\i-Oi'der  Payahlc  to  Columhui  Avenue 
Triifit  Company,  Philadelphia,  atul  Mail  to 

W.  M.  Ostrander, 

Suite  1440,  North  American  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Send  Coupon  at  Once, 

As  there  are  but  a  few  hundred  shares  offered  to  . 

over  200,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  If  .  Jl. 

you  can  readily  see  that  to  be  sure  of  getting  " 

3mur  .share  you  will  have  to  act  promptly. 

Send  in  $10  at  once,  and  be  sure  of  your  Qf  >,  i  /  /n 

share.  Then  you  can  make  any  investi-  7,7-h/, 

gation  you  see  fit,  and  if  you  find  that  ^  ^  North  .  I  uteri nm 

this  business  is  misrepresented  in 

any  way  whatever,  your  will  J>hh/.^  Phifode/phla. 

be  promptly  returned.  Could  jr  ?  j  ,  ,  . 

any  offer  be  fairer?  Sit  rjUctoxrtt  putt  S/0  tfr 

right  down  now  and  send  ..  t  .  ....  ..  i  j'  i 

,$10.  Y'ou  will  never  ^ ^  fXf  ij lilCIlt  for  <(  shtO'e 

regret  it.  It  will  be  ^  ^ ^ in  the  JAMKSl  JXWLAP 
you  ever  made.  (AJlPKf'  ('(),  J  nji‘ee  to 

_  _  ^  ^^the  ixd (Hire  in  nine  nionthfif  ixit/iiicntu 

Name . 

Addres><- 


WHY  STOCKS  ARE  OFFERED  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


HERE  ARE  COMMON  QUESTIONS: 

1st— Why  is  it  necessary  to  offer  any  promising 
stock  for  general  sub.scription? 

2nd— Why  do  not  local  capitalists  secure  the  entire 
issue  of  a  stock  which  promises  large  i)rofits? 

3rd— Why  is  a  company  willing  to  dispose  of  any 
interest  in  an  industry  which  is  earning,  or  about  to 
earn,  large  dividends? 

These  questions  are  familiar  to  every  stock  broker. 

They  .seem  reasonable  on  their  face  yet,  in  fact, 
they  are  extremely  unreasonable  and  illogical. 

Would  you  ask  your  grocer,  when  he  asks  you  to 
buy  sugar  or  flour  in  anticipation  of  an  advance, 
why  he  does  not  hold  it  himself,  and  make  the  profit? 

Would  you  ask  your  coal  dealer,  when  he  advises 
you  to  lay  in  your  Winter  suppl.v’  in  Summer,  becaust' 
it  is  cheaper,  why  he  does  not  hold  it  himself  and 
make  the  iirofit? 

Certainly  not,  for  the  very  good  and  sufficient 


reason  that  neither  would  be  likely  to  have  sufficient 
capital  for  the  purpose  and,  if  the  advice  were  not 
acted  upon,  neither  you  nor  the  dealer  would  be 
benefited. 

Industrial  stocks  are  offered  to  the  general  public 
when  the  individual,  or  the  company,  has  not  suffi- 
ient  capital  with  which  to  operate. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  suppose  that  wealthy 
people  of  any  community— even  the  multi-million¬ 
aires— can  at  any  time  furnish  unlimited  funds. 

Their  money  is  at  all  times  mostly  invested  and. 
no  matter  how  good  an  opportunity  may  turn  up, 
only  a  small  percentage  of  them  are  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  it. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  the  British  Government 
came  to  New  York  City  to  raise  $50,000,000  on  a  bond 
l.ssue.  These  bonds  are  a  good  investment,  yet  the 
government  came  here  for  money.  The  bonds  of  a 
prosperous  town  or  city  may  be  gilt-edged,  yet  they 
are  placed  in  outside  money  markets.  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  is  an  excellent  investment,  yet  not 


one-fifth  of  its  stock  is  owned  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  securi¬ 
ties  are  as  stable  as  government  bonds,  yet  the  re¬ 
cent  inventory  of  the  estate  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt 
showed  that  he  owned  less  than  one-fiftieth  of  its 
stock. 

Standard  Oil  Company  stock  is  selling  at  nearly 
$800  per  share  on  the  cuib.  It  is  not  even  a  listed 
security,  yet  it  paid  28  per  cent,  dividend  last  year, 
and  John  D.  Rockefeller  owns  less  than  one-third 
of  the  stock  of  the  company  that  he  originated. 

Stock  was  sold  at  the  inception  of  these  companies, 
and  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  inves¬ 
tors  made  the  greatest  share  of  the  prolits  by  be¬ 
coming  purchasers.  Nothing  of  magnitude  in  local 
enterprises  ever  proves  a  success  without  the  aid  of 
outside  cajiital. 

Without  this  division  of  interest,  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  cajiitalization,  there  could  be  none  of  the 
colossal  enterprises  which  now  seem  almost  as  es¬ 
sential  to  our  welfare  as  the  Government  itself. 
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DAIRY,  DUAL-PURPOSE  AND  BEEF. 

CHANGING  CONDITIONS  IN  WK.STERN  LIVE  STOCK. 

Whaf  the  Future  Will  Bring. 

Tlic  question  has  been  raised  whether  an  increase 
in  (he  dairy  industry  in  the  West,  where  beef  cattle 
now  prevail  to  a  considerable  degree,  will  result  in 
more  dairy  and  less  beef  herds,  or  will  the  dual-pur¬ 
pose  cow  be  taken  up  by  the  farmers  in  order  to 
keep  close  to  beef  and  milk?  Undoubtedly  the  great 
meat-producing  section  of  this  country  will  in  future 
he  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  more  thickly 
Iiojuilated  the  States  become  the  more  intensive  wilt 
become  the  farming,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  ae- 
mand  for  dairy  products.  This,  however,  has  its  spe¬ 
cial  application  in  the  thickly  settled,  irregular  and 
higher  priced  lands.  Where  great  pastures  or  ranges 
occur,  or  where  vast  cornfields  grow,  beef  cattle  will 
continue  to  meet  with  tavor  until  the  type  of  farm¬ 
ing  changes.  Indiana  and  Illinois  10  years  ago  were 
undergoing  a  dairy  promotion  boom,  and  dairy  cattle 
increased  greatly  in  number.  Since  then  the  herds 
have  fallen  away,  but  at  no  time  did  the  dairy  cattle 
or  the  dairy  industry  set  a  serious  foothold  in  the 
great  corn  regions.  The  large  increase  in  dairy  cattle 
occurred  on  the  poorer  lands  of  these  States  and  con¬ 
venient  to  the  great  cities,  where  milk 
was  in  demand,  or  where  cream  or  but¬ 
ter  was  wanted.  Where  large  crops  of 
cereals  could  be  grown  on  fertile  soil  the 
milking  of  cows  was  very  unpopular. 

These  farmers  did  not  enjoy  the  regular- 
i(y  of  the  milking  operation. 

A  great  dairy  movement,  however, 
was  on  at  the  same  time  in  Wisconsin, 

Minnesota  and  Iowa,  and  later  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  felt  the  impetus.  From 
what  I  can  learn  in  a  general  way,  dairy¬ 
ing  in  Iowa  is  losing  in  popularity,  while 
in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  it  has  at¬ 
tained  great  strength.  Kansas  and  Ne- 
liraska  are  great  States,  and  are  assum¬ 
ing  unusual  importance  in  dairying.  The 
last  census  shows  the  following  popula¬ 
tion  in  these  States  of  dairy  cows  two 
years  old  or  over:  Iowa,  1,423,648;  Illi¬ 
nois,  1,007,664;  Wisconsin,  998,397;  Min¬ 
nesota,  753,632;  Kansas,  676,456;  Ne¬ 
braska,  512,544.  While  these  figures 
show  a  large  number  of  dairy  cows,  it  is 
appropriate  to  state  that  a  far  greater 
number  of  beef  cattle  existed  in  Iowa, 

Illinois,  Kansas  and  Nebraska  than  of  dairy  cattle. 
There  are  5%  million  cattle  credited  to  Iowa,  over 
three  million  to  Illinois,  nearly  V/z  million  to  Kansas 
and  over  three  million  to  Nevada. 

If  a  breed  or  breed  type  census  were  taken  of  most 
of  these  Middle  West  and  Western  States  it  would  be 
found  that  the  number  of  real  dairy  cattle  was  much 
smaller  than  the  figures  would  indicate.  The  Short¬ 
horn  IS  the  most  popular  breed  of  cattle  in  the  great 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  undoubtedly  many  herds  are 
milked  and  classed  as  dairy  cattle,  which  are  either 
dual-purpo.se  and  so  intended  or  are  beef  cattle  from 
which  some  dairy  revenue  is  sought. 

In  those  States  where  dairying  is  on  the  wane  beef 
cattle  are  supplanting  dairy  herds.  Indiana  Is  a 
good  example  of  this.  There  is  a  development,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  dual-purpose  idea,  and  especially  in  con¬ 
nection  with  some  of  the  States  where  dairying  is 
growing  now.  Many  farmers  of  Iowa,  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  will  cling  to  the  idea  that  it  is  a  good 
business  policy  for  them  to  keep  a  class  of  cattle 
that  will  make  a  fair  amount  of  milk,  produce  a 
demandable  calf,  and  will  fatten  eventually  so  as  to 
sell  readily  at  a  good  price  for  beef.  The  dairy 


breeds  will  not  do  all  this;  the  dual-purpose  type 
will.  The  Short-horn  is  a  great  favorite,  but  the 
Red  Poll  is  meeting  with  more  and  more  favor,  and 
to-dav  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  are  prominent  buyers  of 
this  excellent  dual-purpose  breed. 

Will  the  dual-purpose  become  the  popular  favorite 
of  the  farmers  in  these  great  milk-producing  States? 
They  are  really  more  so  now  than  many  people  are 
aware,  but  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  our  people 
will  take  up  the  dual-purpose  type  as  the  best  thing 
for  dairying.  The  beef  type  of  Short-horn  was  never 
in  greater  favor,  while  Herefords  and  Aberdeen 
Angus  are  attracting  widespread  attention  all  over 
the  West.  These  are  all  great  beef  breeds.  .lust 
now  the  beef  pendulum  is  swinging  up,  it  is  perhaps 
just  beginning  its  return,  and  the  dairy  pendulum  is 
down.  This,  however,  marks  the  regular  course  of 
events,  and  undoubtedly  will  continue  to  feel  a  more 
or  less  periodical  rise  and  fall.  As  this  great  coun¬ 
try  of  ours  cDiitinues  to  grow  in  inhabitants  the 
numbers  of  the  dairy  cow  will  continue  to  grow, 
convenient  to  the  large  centers  of  population.  Herds 
of  dairy  cattle  will  also  prosper  in  localities  where 
creameries  or  cheese  factories  occur.  In  the  more 
thinly  settled  States,  however,  where  wide  fertile 
lands  reach  away  on  every  side,  and  where  corn  is 


king,  the  farmer  with  beef  cattle  will  be  the  leading 
factor  in  the  live  stock  business.  He  may  sell  con¬ 
siderable  milk  to  the  creamery  if  any  be  near,  and 
he  will  want  a  type  of  beef  cow  that  is  really  of  the 
dual-purpose  class,  but  he  will  not  be  known  as  a 
dairyman.  He  will  tell  you  that  he  is  only  a  gen¬ 
eral-purpose  farmer,  but  he  may  be  a  very  success¬ 
ful  one  for  alt  that.  Ordinarily  such  a  farmer  will 
not  build  up  a  great  dairy  community,  so  for  that 
reason  there  is  good  ground  for  believing  that  dual- 
purpose  cattle  will  not  displace  dairy  cattle,  except 
it  be  to  promote  beef  at  the  expense  of  milk. 

C.  S.  PLUMB. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  cow  shown  at  Fig.  91  is  a  fine  speci¬ 
men  of  the  Red  Poll  breed.  Hver  since  the  milking 
contest  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition  this  breed 
has  steadily  won  favor  and  friends.  We  think  that 
another  factor  will  have  something  to  do  with  the  use 
of  breeds  which  will  make  both  milk  and  beef.  The 
growing  scarcity  of  help  will  induce  many  farmers 
to  keep  a  breed  of  cattle  which,  while  fair  milkers, 
will  still  make  profitable  grazing  animals  where  it  is 
difficult  to  get  competent  hands  willing  to  attend  to 
the  seven-days-in-the-week  job  of  milking. 


MR.  VERCON^S  MULCHED  ORCHARD. 

Still  Confident  That  He  Is  Right. 

1  am  glad  to  say  that  we  have  a  fine  prospect  for 
another  crop  of  apples  this  year.  About  the  middle  of 
February  I  cut  small  twigs  from  the  trees  of  our  prin¬ 
cipal  varieties  (as  I  have  done  for  many  years),  and 
tied  the  small  parcels  of  branches  with  labels,  putting 
up  in  a  small  jardiniere,  filled  with  water,  in  the  sit¬ 
ting  room.  March  15  all  the  branches  were  profuse 
with  bloom.  With  our  system  of  sod  mulch  and  low¬ 
headed  trees,  as  formerly  described,  wo  have  had  pay¬ 
ing  consecutive  crops  since  1892,  I  think,  when  the  late 
hard  freeze  injured  every  apple  when  as  large  as  big 
marbles.  Many  will  recollect  that  the  leaves  on  the 
forest  trees  were  frozen  black,  notably  walnut  and 
hicko’-y.  I  observe  this  almost  phenomenal  success 
since  1892,  when  we  conceived  and  adopted  the  mulch 
system  for  bearing  orchards.  My  orchard  land  has 
not  been  plowed  for  over  50  years.  It  was  a  beautiful 
Blue-grass  pasture,  grazed  with  Short-horn  cattle 
most  of  the  time.  1  hardly  need  say  that  this  land 
had  all  the  elements  in  it  to  produce  almost  anything 
well,  and  is  still  in  Blue  grass.  The  oldest  section  of 
my  orchard  is  42  years  old,  the  next  22  years,  and  the 
last  planting  was  in  1888,  which  is  now  15  years  old, 
and  the  larger  part  of  the  orchard  my 
own  planting.  Mulching  proved  to  be 
“putting  on  the  cap  sheaf.”  I  am  very 
sure  it  made  it  possible  for  my  trees  to 
bring  forth  annual  crops.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  the  best  conditions  of  nature  are 
provided  for  the  trees;  they  are  strong 
and  vigorous  the  entire  season.  The  al- 
m.ost  unlimited  amount  of  humus  that 
has  been  stored,  continually  added  to 
from  the  mulch,  and  moisture,  which  is 
conserved  practically  makes  the  condi¬ 
tions  proof  against  the  unfavorable 
things  that  will  come,  that  we  cannot 
control  otherwise. 

Trees  usually  cannot  grow  and  ripen  a 
crop  of  apples  and  fruit  buds  at  the 
same  time,  especially  if  suffering  from 
drought  they  often  do  not  mature  the 
crop  of  apples.  If  this  be  true,  which 
every  observing  man  must  admit,  why 
not  mulch?  I  fear  that  our  great  advis¬ 
ers  have  strayed  away  from  nature,  at 
any  rate  in  regard  to  trees.  Nature  is  a 
great  teacher;  if  anyone  will  go  into  the 
primitive  forests  and  see  how  nature 
has  provided  for  the  trees,  mulch  in  abundance 
six  to  eight  inches  deep;  humus  and  moisture, 
fertility  inexhaustible.  The  armies  of  trees  have 
flourished  for  thousands  of  years,  and  will  continue 
if  not  disturbed.  This  is  my  ideal  condition;  to  have 
it  under  my  trees  at  least  out  to  the  area  of  the 
branches.  Anything  will  answer  for  mulch  that  grows 
out  of  the  ground  if  so  decomposed  as  not  to  be 
coarse  enough  to  be  in  the  way  about  the  orchard.  If 
the  ground  is  poor  spread  manure  over  it  first. 

1  am  glad  that  “the  wise  men  from  the  East”  (and 
elsewhere)  are  becoming  aroused  concerning  the 
mulch  system.  It  is  now  being  experimented  on  at 
some  of  the  experiment  stations,  and  they  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  in  some  localities  where  conditions  are 
favorable  it  is  probably  the  right  thing  to  do.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  mulch  system  will  prove  all  right  if  prop¬ 
erly  done  on  any  good  orchard  land.  Others  persist 
that  it  Is  all  a  mistake;  a  delusion  for  the  orchardist 
to  undertake  it.  They  insist  that  the  only  right  thing 
to  do  is  to  cultivate  the  orchard.  I  admit  that  this 
system  will  do  fairly  well  until  the  trees  are  14  or  15 
years  old.  Then  the  trouble  is  about  to  commence; 
the  orchard  has  been  cultivated  most  of  the  time, 
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worked  over  eight  or  10  times  per  season  to  keep  tlie 
dust  mulch  in  right  condition,  and  seeded  later  on 
with  various  crops  for  cover  and  humus.  This  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  more  expensive  than  the  mulch  system, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  with  this  almost  con¬ 
tinuous  cultivation  the  land  has  been  very  materially 
Impoverished.  The  reverse  is  the  case  with  the  mulch 
system.  I  repeat  that  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to 
grow  an  orchard  up  to  the  age  of  15  years  by  cultiva¬ 
tion.  From  now  on  it  seems  to  me  that  the  advocates 
of  cultivation  have  never  duly  considered  it.  The 
crops  grow  weaker  and  weaker,  until  in  the  end  one 
is  sure  to  find  that  he  cannot  grow  anything  at  all  in 
his  orchard,  as  the  constant  cultivation  has  burnt  up 
all  the  vegetable  fiber.  At  this  age  this  hand-to- 
mouth  system  is  about  played  out  for  best  results; 
something  else  must  be  done.  If  I  owned  an  orchard 
in  this  condition  (which  1  never  shali  unless  I  buy  it), 
and  if  I  thought  the  orchard  would  justify  the  ex¬ 
pense  I  would  fertilize  thoroughly  with  manure  and 
wood  ashes  broadcast  over  the  entire  surface,  and 
mulch  well  out  to  drip  of  the  branches,  and  as  soon 
as  possible  try  to  get  something  to  grow  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  not  mulched,  even  if  it  be  Sweet  clover  and  Or¬ 
chard  grass.  Keep  all  stock  out  of  the  orchard,  mow 
once  or  twice  a  year  as  may  require,  and  let  every¬ 
thing  lie  on  the  ground.  It  makes  humus,  conserves 
moisture  and  keeps  the  ground  cooler  and  from  wash¬ 
ing  away.  I  would  never  cultivate  the  orchard  again. 

I  am  reminded  here  of  one  of  the  eminent  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  of  the  East  who  told  a  few  weeks  ago  in  Thk  11. 
N.-Y.  how  to  renovate  the  old  orchards  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  plow  the  ground  four  to  five  inches  deep,  and 
have  a  man  follow  the  plow  with  an  ax  and  cut  the 
broken  roots  off  as  smooth  as  he  could;  then  harrow 
and  cultivate.  This  seems  to  me  a  very  strange  sys¬ 
tem  to  assist  nature  in  building  up  from  an  emaciated 
condition;  to  cut  the  roots  and  millions  of  fibers  which 
are  the  feeders  that  furnish  the  sap  or  life  blood  to 
the  trees.  Some  reminiscences  come  up  of  my  pioneer 
days,  when  I  was  obliged  to  plow  among  the  stumps 
before  the  roots  were  decayed  with  an  ox  team.  We 
had  an  ax  fastened  with  a  bit  of  leather  on  the  plow 
beam  to  cut  the  roots  when  stuck  with  one  against 
the  coulter  of  the  plow.  Carrying  an  ax  in  this  way 
would  save  time  for  those  that  plow  their  old  or¬ 
chards  as  advised.  In  those  early  days  this  pait  of 
the  country  was  full  of  malaria  and  we  suffered  much 
from  ague  and  chills.  W^hen  a  doctor  was  called,  no 
matter  much  what  was  the  trouble,  the  first  thing 
was  to  roll  up  your  sleeves  and  take  a  pint  or  more 
of  blood  from  you!  1  have  the  scars  on  both  arms 
of  the  spring  lance.  I  am  glad  that  this  barbarous 
system  has  long  since  ceased.  Will  not  this  same 
doctrine  apply  to  our  orchards?  I  believe  it  will  most 
assuredly.  s'-  i’-  vi='«i<)N. 

Delaware,  0, _ 

CULTIVATION  OF  TREES  NECESSARY. 

The  writer  wishes  he  was  able  to  show  clearly  and 
plainly  the  absolute  necessity  of  doing  this  important 
work  at  the  right  time,  and  at  all  times  in  the  best 
manner.  Thorough  tillage  of  the  soil  is  bound  to 
bring  good  results,  and  on  this  requisite  depends  the 
life  and  welfare  of  the  trees.  Clean  and  thorough  cul¬ 
tivation  means  that  the  grower  must  keep  his  ground 
free  of  weeds  at  all  times.  It  means  more  than  this— 
that  he  must  destroy  the  weeds  before  he  sees  them. 
If  he  does  this  he  will  always,  during  the  growing  sea¬ 
son,  have  the  ground  loose  and  in  perfect  order  for 
the  welfare  of  his  trees.  The  plow,  cultivator  and 
harrow  are  to  be  used,  and  when  to  use  them  must 
be  determined  by  the  orchardist.  Keep  your  ground 
loose  and  free  from  weeds  and  you  will  be  sure  to  give 
the  proper  cultivation.  The  entire  ground  in  a  young 
orchard  should  be  kept  plowed  for  the  first  five  years. 
The  grower  can,  of  course,  crop  the  ground  between 
the  rows  with  strawberries,  or  with  low-growing  vege¬ 
tables  like  potatoes,  beans  and  their  kindred.  These 
are  most  suitable  crops  for  the  situation,  but  if  de¬ 
sired  the  ground  can  be  cropped  with  corn,  wheat,  rye 
and  oats;  but  no  matter  what  the  crop  may  be  don’t 
plant  within  five  feet  of  the  trees.  Where  trees  ai  e 
planted  in  sod  ground,  on  the  lawn  or  in  other  places, 
the  soil  should  be  kept  tilled  about  them  three  to  four 
feet  in  diameter.  It  is  a  comparatively  small  and  in¬ 
expensive  job  to  cultivate  fruit  trees,  provided  the 
work  is  done  in  a  timely  season.  Don’t  let  tufts  of 
grass  grow  around  the  trunks  of  the  trees.  We  have 
proved  conclusively  and  to  our  entire  satisfaction 
after  many  years  of  experiments  that  (excepting  the 
peach  tree)  constant  and  persistent  cultivation  from 
year  to  year  is  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  all  fruit 
trees.  With  this  uninterrupted  and  continued  tillage 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  trees  under  proper  control; 
we  are  sure  to  stimulate  them  beyond  their  natural 
growth.  Where  we  have  such  an  overabundance  of 
wood  growth  the  formation  and  development  of  the 
fruit  buds  is  correspondingly  retarded.  Where  there 


is  such  a  superfluity  of  wood  growth  it  must  be  re¬ 
moved  each  year  by  severe  and  necessarily  injurious 
pruning,  and  this  together  with  the  bad  results  of 
over-feeding  will  in  a  few  years  exhaust  the  vitality 
of  the  trees.  After  your  orchard  has  been  tilled  for 
five  years  it  should  be  seeded  down  to  grass  for  three 
or  four  years,  then  cultivated  again  as  in  the  begin¬ 
ning.  An  alternating  system  of  cultivation  and  no 
cultivation  judiciously  prosecuted,  will,  we  believe, 
prolong  the  life  of  the  trees,  and  one  year  with  an¬ 
other  give  the  most  permanent  and  profitable  re.sults. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  t.  j.  DWYnn. 

BRIEF  TALKS  ABOUT  FERTILIZERS. 

Manure  and  Buckwheat  Hulls. 

I  have  been  drawing  manure  for  crops  and  fruit  trec.s. 
but  it  is  hard  to  secure  what  I  need.  I  can  get  some 
clear  and  fine  horse  manure  free  from  straw.  I  can  al.=o 
.secure  well-rotted  buckwheat  hulls.  Do  you  consider 
them  valuable  as  fertilizer?  Would  they  be  worth  as 
much  per  load  as  stable  manure?  Would  you  think  it 
advi.sable  to  mix  this  fine  manure  with  hen  manure  and 
fertilizer  to  be  used  for  crops  for  hill  and  drill? 

Middletown,  N.  Y.  e.  j.  s. 

By  the  chemist’s  analysis  such  hulls  ought  to  be 
worth  about  20  per  cent  less  than  the  manure,  but  we 
would  rather  have  one  ton  of  the  fine  manure  than  two 
tons  of  the  hulls.  They  will  answer  well  for  mulch¬ 
ing  or  for  plowing  under  with  fertilizers.  We  would 
not  mix  the  hen  manure  with  the  other,  but  would 
either  mix  it  with  chemicals,  as  we  have  often  de¬ 
scribed,  or  use  it  alone  on  such  crops  as  cabbage,  to¬ 
matoes,  lettuce  or  onions.  Any  crop  that  makes  most 
of  its  growth  (if)ove  ground  will  be  most  hel|)ed  by  the 
hen  manure. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  Not  Needed. 

1  .sec  you  recommend  nitrate  of  soda  as  a  fertilizer,  and 
ill  formulas  to  furnish  nitrogen.  1  have  tried  nitrate  of 
soda  several  times  witli  acid  phosphate  and  with  goo<l 
wood  ashes;  also  alone,  but  as  yet  can  see  no  good  from 
it  wliatever.  My  soil  is  sandy  loam,  clay  loam  and  black 


soil.  I  used  it  on  early  garden  truck.  The  only  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  I  received  the  benefit  from  was  a  plain 
superphosphate  made  from  rock  costing  about  $13  per  ton. 
Some  say  it  was  the  sulphuric  acid  the  rock  was  treated 
with  that  did  the  good,  by  unlocking  and  making  avail¬ 
able  the  plant  food  that  was  already  in  the  soil. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  a.  s.  k. 

Did  you  use  stable  manure  with  the  nitrate?  When 
nitrate  of  soda  used  alone  fails  to  show  itself  in  a 
crop  you  may  safely  conclude  that  the  soil  does  not 
need  nitrogen.  The  nitrate  makes  itself  evident  in  a 
dark  green  color  and  quick,  rank  growth,  especially 
w'ith  such  crops  as  cabbage,  lettuce  or  tomatoes.  Many 
soils  are  reported  from  the  West  on  which  a  plain 
superphosphate  alone  gives  excellent  results.  We 
must  understand  that  a  “superphosphate”  is  the  phos¬ 
phate  rock  ground  fine  and  “cut”  or  mixed  with  sul¬ 
phuric  acid.  This  acid  makes  the  phosphoric  acid  in 
the  rock  soluble  in  water.  Soils  which  respond  to  the 
acid  rock  are  those  rich  in  humus  or  vegetable  matter. 
On  a  sandy  soil  or  one  not  full  of  humus  the  con¬ 
tinued  use  of  the  superphosphate  would  prove  injuri¬ 
ous.  Crops  which  grow  well  on  these  rich  soils  are 
living  upon  the  fertility  stored  up  through  many  years 
by  the  former  crops  which  provided  the  humus.  It  is 
true  that  the  superphosphate  sets  this  plant  food  free, 
and  it  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  there  is  plenty 
of  it  stored  away.  The  time  will  surely  come  when 
this  superphosphate  alone  will  not  produce  good  crops. 
It  is  not  the  sulphuric  acid  which  sets  free  the  plant 
food.  There  is  seldom  enough  sulphuric  acid  present 
to  act  on  the  soil  since  the  manufacturers  use  only 
enough  to  “cut”  the  rock.  The  benefit  comes  from 
supplying  phosphoric  acid  as  plant  food.  Ihis  ele¬ 
ment  is  most  likely  to  be  lacking  in  such  soils.  This 
phosphoric  acid  also  stimulates  the  work  of  the  little 
bacteria  which  work  over  the  humus  and  put  it  into 
available  forms.  The  superphosphate  also  contains 
sulphate  of  lime  or  plaster.  This  makes  a  chemical 


change  in  the  soil  and  sets  free  a  quantity  of  potash. 
These  things  explain  why  on  some  heavy  soils  super¬ 
phosphates  alone  will  produce  good  crops  of  clover, 
and  this,  with  the  farm  manure,  will  keep  the  farm  in 
good  heart. 

Grape  Pomace  as  a  Fertilizer. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  fertilizing  value  of  pomace  from 
grapes?  It  consists  of  .seeds  and  skins  which  have  stood 
in  the  must  and  fermented  before  pressing,  and  is  then 
dumped  outdoors.  I.s  it  worth  drawing  two  miles? 
Would  it  have  acid  enough  to  need  neutralizing  with  lime? 
Portland.  N.  Y.  J-  o-  c. 

I.  have  recently  purchased  a  vineyard  of  Concord  vines 
con.sisting  of  23  acres.  It  is  situated  in  the  center  of  the 
Chautauqua  grape  belt,  near  the  shore  of  Bake  Erie,  on 
a  clay  loam  soil.  It  has  been  an  excellent  bearing  vine¬ 
yard,  having  borne  to  my  knowledge  80  tons  of  grapes 
in  a  single  season  when  the  vines  were  not  all  matured. 
Dike  nearly  all  the  other  vineyards  in  this  belt,  the 
former  owners  have  taken  away  the  crop,  and  put  noth¬ 
ing  back  to  replace  the  elements  which  have  been  taken 
from  the  soil  to  produce  it.  I,ast  season  it  did  as  well 
as  the  average  vineyard,  producing  about  a.  half  of  a 
crop  (40  tons).  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  amount 
will  be  all  it  ever  will  produce  again  in  one.  season  until 
something  has  been  done  to  build  up  the  soil.  I  am 
also  Inclined  to  think  it  will  he  only  a  matter  of  a  few 
years  before  it  would  run  out  entirely,  as  well  as  other 
vineyards  if  the  same  system  of  starvation  is  pursued. 

I  commenced  some  time  last  Summer  to  manufacture  a 
fertilizer,  and  have  resolved  to  make  every  possible  en¬ 
deavor  to  bring  this  vineyard  back  to  its  normal  fruit¬ 
bearing  condition  and  shall  make  an  attempt  even  to 
surpass  that.  I  would  like  to  ask  would  the  following 
compost  be  desirable  for  building  up  the  fertility  of  my 
vineyard,  and  approximately  what  per  cent  of  the  three 
elements  docs  it  contain:  .'>0  large  wagon  loads  of  well- 
rotted  grape  pomace.  2.')  loads  of  horse  manure,  25  ioads 
of  cow  manure?  This  compost  has  been  w'ell  mixed  up 
together  and  also  has  had  the  advantage  of  having  13 
good  energetic  pigs  running  over  it  all  Winter,  who  have 
kept  it  pretty  (horonghly  mixed  by  keeping  up  a  dili¬ 
gent  hunt  for  the  seeds  contained  in  the  pomace.  Would 
it  be  better  to  apply  this  mixture  broadcast  or  have  it 
thrown  around  the  vine?  Would  four  shovels  full  to  the 
vine  be  enough?  What  chemical  ingredient  ought  1  to 
u.se  in  connection  with  it,  and  how  much  to  the  acre? 
Westfield.  N.  Y.  J-  a.  d. 

'fhe  following  figures  show  the  average  composition 

of  the  .substances  named: 

I’ounds  In  One  Ton. 

Niiro-  Phos.  Pot- 

gen.  acid.  ash. 

Grajie  pomace  .  15  5  16 

Horse  manure  .  10  5  13 

Cow  manure  .  8  7  10 

A  fair  sample  of  your  mixture  ought  to  show  13 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  5%  of  phosphoric  acid  and  nearly 
14  pounds  of  potash  to  the  ton.  This  is  a  little  bettor 
than  average  horse  manure,  though  the  seeds  of 
grapes  decay  slowly.  For  a  single  year  or  perhaps 
two  this  compost  ought  to  give  good  results  on  a 
vineyard  that  is  badly  run  down.  We  would  not  use 
it  longer,  foi  it  contains  too  much  nitrogen  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  will  make 
too  much  growth  of  wood,  encourage  rot  and  prevent 
early  and  even  ripening.  The  special  fertilizer  mix¬ 
tures  which  have  given  best  results  on  grapes  contain 
about  three  times  as  much  phosphoric  acid  and  five 
times  as  much  potash  as  of  nitrogen.  You  might  use 
the  compost  this  year  alone,  but  we  would  prefer  to 
use  with  it  a  mixture  of  400  parts  acid  phosphate  to 
100  sulphate  of  potash— say  300  pounds  per  acre. 
Where  this  grape  pomace  is  used  alone  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  make  the  soil  too  acid,  and  to  overcome  this 
lime  at  the  rate  of  at  least  20  bushels  per  acre  should 
be  used. 

Burning  Clay  to  Make  Fertilizer. 

We  are  just  beginning  to  come  to  the  point  where  we 
have  to  study  the  subject  of  fertilizers,  and  your  timely 
talks  on  this  subject  are  just  what  we  need.  I  have 
been  experimenting  in  making  a  fertilizer  from  which  I 
have  had  good  results,  and  which  I  purpose  to  use  largely 
this  season.  It  is  not  original.  I  saw  an  account  of  it 
in  an  agricultural  paper  over  28  years  ago.  and  its  sim¬ 
pleness  and  cheapness  and,  as  I  believed  at  the  time, 
and  now  I  know,  it  is  of  inestimable  value  to  everyone 
who  tills  the  soil.  Especially  is  this  the  case  to  the  man 
whose  pocketbook  will  not  admit  of  buying  high-priced 
commercial  fertilizers.  Take  any  old  litter,  leaves  of 
trees,  old  straw,  small  brush,  trimmings  from  raspberry 
and  blackberry  bushes,  in  fact,  anything  that  will  burn, 
but  that  is  not  so  large  that  it  will  make  charcoal,  even 
very  small  limbs,  say  not  over  one-half  inch  in  diameter. 
Pile  them  up  in  a  good-sized  conical  heap,  then  cover  all 
over  with  a  good  clay  loamy  soil  or  a  heavy  clay  soil,  if 
you  have  it;  cover  to  the  depth  of  four  to  five  inches.  After 
all  is  well  covered  and  firmed  down  with  the  back  of 
shovel,  open  out  four  places  at  opposite  sides  of 
pile  about  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  start  a  fire  in  them. 
To  give  the  fire  a  draft  open  a  small  hole  near  the  top 
of  the  pile  directly  over  the  fire  hole.  As  soon  as  fire.s 
are  well  started,  which  will  usually  be  in  a  short  time, 
owing  something  to  the  nature  of  material,  close  up  all 
holes  nearly  tight,  leaving  only  just  sufficient  opening 
so  the  fire  can  burn  very  slowly.  A  good-sized  pile 
should  be  from  eight  to  12  days  before  all  is  consumed. 
When  this  is  accomplished  mix  the  whole  heap,  ilm 
covering  of  earth  and  the  a.shes,  in  the  bed  all  thor¬ 
oughly  together  and  you  have  at  a  trifling  cost  a  large 
amount  of  excellent  fertilizer.  The  principle  is  that 
the  combustion  of  this  material  taking  place  slowly 
underneath  its  covering  of  absorbent  earth  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  nitrogen,  ammonia  and  phosphoric  acid  have 
been  retained,  absorbed  in  this  earth  covering,  and  I 
presume  a  fair  amount  of  potash  is  retained  in  the 
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ashes.  What  the  chemical  analysis  of  this  compound  is 
1  am  anxious  to  know.  I  have  tried  it  on  tomatoes  and 
melons  with  most  satisfactory  results,  using  it  on  several 
rows  and  then  skipping  some,  and  the  good  effects  of 
the  homemade  fertilizer  could  be  traced  in  the  dark 
rank  growth  and  finer  fruit  throughout  the  entire  season. 

White  Salmon,  Wash.  a.  h.  j. 

In  one  form  or  another  this  method  of  burning  the 
soil  has  been  practiced  for  centuries.  Even  to-day  in 
some  parts  of  England  and  France  what  is  known  as 
“paring  and  burning”  is  quite  generally  followed.  The 
.sod  i.s  cut  into  thick  cakes,  partly  dried,  and  then 
slowly  burned — the  ashes  and  baked  soil  being  spread 
al'out  as  we  use  commercial  fertilizers.  The  fact  that 
this  plan  has  been  followed  so  long  by  practical  men 
shows  that  it  has  merit.  It  is  useful  only  on  the 
heavy  stiff  clays — which  are  inclined  to  be  cold  and 
sticky.  The  scientific  men  have  concluded  from  this 
that  the  chief  value  of  this  system  lies  in  the  action 
of  a  slow  fire  upon  heavy  clays.  Experiments  have 
shown  that  this  slow  roasting  changes  the  character 
of  the  clay.  A  quick,  hot  fire  might  change  it  to 
brick,  but  a  slow,  steady  heat  has  an  opposite  effect. 
When  raw  clay  is  heated  to  the  point  where  its  water 
is  driven  off  it  lo.ses  its  sticky  character,  and  is  much 
more  like  sand  than  like  the  original  clay.  When  this 
powdered  clay  is  worked  into  a  heavy  soil  the  “char¬ 
acter”  ot  that  soil  is  improved — that  is,  it  is  less  cold 
and  sticky  and  better  suited  for  crops.  The  slow  roast¬ 
ing  also  increa.ses  the  amount  of  available  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid.  In  some  cases  where  a  cold,  sticky 
soil  was  burned  the  amount  of  available  potash  in 
the  ashes  was  from  two  to  three  times  that  in  the 
raw  soil,  while  the  increase  in  phosphoric  acid  was 
even  greater.  The  burning  put  these  elements  in  such 
a  condition  that  the  plants  could  absorb  them.  Your 
so-called  fertilizer  is  valuable  for  the  ashes  left  from 
the  burned  trash  and  the  action  of  heat  upon  the  clay. 
The  nitrogen  is  not  “absorbed  by  the  clay,”  but  is 
lost  Your  practice  is  a  good  one  except  the  use  of 
leaves  and  straw,  which  would  make  good  humus.  We 
would  plow  all  such  material  into  the  soil  and  use  the 
trimmings,  old  sods  and  other  trash  which  will  not 
rot  easily  for  burning  the  clay. 


A  PROMISING  SEEDLING  APPLE, 

I  send  some  apples  for  examination.  If  I  had  room 
for  but  one  apple  tree  it  would  be  this  kind.  It  is  a 
constant  bearer  of  very  fine  fruit.  My  nearest  neigh¬ 
bor  tells  me  he  has  known  the  tree  for  46  years,  and 
has  not  known  it  to  fail  any  one  year  in  the  46.  Each 
year  it  has  been  full  of  fine  fruit.  It  furnishes  fruit 
for  use  from  eight  to  nine  months  each  year.  We 
can  and  do  begin  to  use  these  apples  in  August,  and 
have  had  them  in  the  following  May.  This  year  we 
began  using  them  August  12,  at  which  time  they 
cooked  as  well  and  made  as  good  sauce  and  pies  as 
any  Summer  apple  we  ever  had.  Six  years  ago  I  sold 
them  to  a  grocer  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  for  the  highest 
market  price  in  the  month  of  September.  We  have 
kept  them  in  an  open  Darrel  or  open  bushel  crate  in 
an  upstairs  room  until  the  following  May.  This  last 
year,  without  cold  storage  or  any  extra  preparation 
or  care,  but  as  stated  above,  we  used  them  within  one 
week  of  nine  months.  The  tree  is  claimed  to  be  a 
seedling,  generally  believed  to  be  from  the  Rhode 
Island  Greening  or  Pippin;  some  of  our  fruit  men 
think  it  a  hybrid  of  the  two.  It  has  the  good  cooking 
qualities  of  the  Greening,  and  when  at  its  best  the 
eating  qualities  of  the  Pippin.  The  tree  that  bore 
these  apples  has  not  been  cultivated  for  perhaps  three- 
quarters  of  a  century,  but  has  been  in  sod  all  these 
years.  It  stands  in  the  dooryard  about  20  feet  from 
the  walls  of  the  house.  The  yard  is  in  sod,  and  has 
been  since  the  house  has  been  built,  which  is  56  years 
since.  The  tree  is  older  than  the  house.  My  neighbor 
(who  lives  on  an  adjoining  lot)  says  it  was  a  large 
tree  46  years  ago  when  he  moved  here.  The  tree  is 
large  and  vigorous.  It  measures  six  feet  four  inches 
around  the  body,  three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  has 
a  spread  of  limbs  of  40  feet.  This  tree  and  Its  fruit 
have  not  been  sprayed,  nor  has  the  ground  been  ferti¬ 
lized  to  ray  knowledge.  The  only  fault  that  this  apple 
has,  if  it  is  a  fault  at  all,  is  that  it  begins  to  fall  about 
the  middle  of  August,  but  these  are  the  apples  we 
begin  to  use,  and  use  only  those  that  fall  until  pick¬ 
ing  time,  when  we  gather  them  for  Winter  use.  They 
do  not  fall  as  much  as  the  Baldwin,  Northern  Spy, 
lioxbury  Russet  or  some  other  apples,  j.  b.  miller. 

It  is  not  often  that  it  is  wise  to  make  public  men¬ 
tion  of  a  seedling  fruit,  for  we  now  have  too  many 
varieties  on  the  roll.  However,  if  the  new  kinds  were 
not  given  a  hearing  and  a  trial  we  would  not  learn 
about  the  really  good  ones.  That  is  why  I  will  call 
attention  to  this  seedling  apple.  Rev.  J.  B.  Miller,  of 
Olivet,  O.,  says  that  the  old  tree  has  been  bearing  for 
56  years  and  is  yet  in  good  condition.  The  apple  looks 
lil'i  Rhode  Island  Greening  in  color,  size  and  shape, 
and  with  the  same  russeting  at  the  apex,  but  it  is  more 
tart  in  flavor.  The  quality  is  very  good,  and  when 


fully  ripe  this  is  an  excellent  apple,  as  I  can  plainly 
see  from  its  character  now.  It  is  a  very  late  keeper, 
remaining  firm  and  without  losing  flavor  until  May. 
No  definite  name  has  been  given  it  as  yet,  but  if  it 
proves  of  value  elsewhere  it  may  be  well  to  give  it 

one.  The  drawing,  Fig.  92,  was  made  from  one  of  the 

specimens  sent.  h.  e.  van  deman. 

HINTS  ON  BARN  BUILDING. 

H.  B.  S.  says:  “1  want  but  one  barn,  and  that  large 
enough  to  stable  60  or  75  head  of  cattle,  besides  other 
stock,  and  to  hold  fodder  enough  to  feed  the  same. 

Our  farm  contains  about  200  acres,  nearly  all  till¬ 

able.”  Having  built  a  new  barn  a  few  years  since  1 
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probably  learned  something  which  may  be  of  service 
to  H.  B.  S.  and  others  who  contempiate  building  new 
barns  this  Spring.  A  barn  should  not  be  begun  un¬ 
til  it  has  been  carefully  planned  and  drafted,  even  to 
the  smallest  details.  This  is  just  as  necessary  as  to 
sit  down  and  count  the  cost,  and  will  assist  ma¬ 
terially  in  counting  the  cost.  Any  person  is  capable 
of  making  a  rough  draft  of  what  he  wants,  which 
the  carpenter  can  understand  much  better  than  if 
told  by  word  of  mouth. 

Mine  is  a  bank  barn,  50x70  feet.  The  advantages 
of  a  bank  barn  are  first  the  economy  of  space  and 
materials.  It  adds  to  the  capacity  of  the  barn  in 
holding  hay,  grain  and  cattle  without  increasing  its 
size  or  the  amount  of  roofing.  If  the  whole  basement 
is  not  needed  for  horses  and  cattle  the  bays  can  ex¬ 
tend  down  to  the  ground,  or  rather  a  floor  raised  a 
foot  above  It  for  the  circulation  of  air  and  to  prevent 
the  hay  from  drawing  dampness  from  the  earth  and 
molding.  Such  bays  will  hold  a  great  deal  more 
than  ordinary  bays  because  the  pressure  of  the 
greater  height  compacts  it  so  much  more.  Second, 
it  saves  labor  and  time  in  taking  care  of  stock,  as 
there  is  not  so  much  traveling  to  be  done,  and  it  is 
much  easier  to  throw  hay  and  fodder  down  from 


above  than  to  carry  it  away  to  a  wing-shed  built  on 
purpose  for  stock.  Basement  stables  are  warmer  in 
Winter  than  it  is  easy  to  make  them  when  entirely 
above  ground,  and  are  cooler  in  Summer. 

Masonry  is  more  expensive  than  woodwork,  but 
is  more  durable,  and  one  good  thing,  can  be  obtained 
honestly  without  cost.  There  need  not  be  so  much 
masonry  as  is  sometimes  put  under  bank  barns.  It 
is  not  best  to  have  the  basement  much  under  ground. 
It  requires  more  digging,  higher  walls,  and  you  can¬ 
not  get  in  so  many  windows — three  things  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance.  Where  a  person  is  at  liberty 
to  choose  the  site,  it  would  be  better  to  dig  into  the 
bank  only  far  enough  to  get  sufficient  earth  to  make 
the  embankment  for  the  driveway.  There  should  be 
a  bridge  two  or  three  feet  long  between  the  drive¬ 
way  embankment,  and  the  barn  sill,  to  prevent  it 
from  rotting.  Basements  will  not  be  damp  if  good 
drains  with  outlets  are  put  under  the  foundation 


walls,  and  a  space  of  a  foot  or  more  in  width  be¬ 
tween  the  walls  and  the  bank  is  filled  with  broken 
stones.  This  will  also  protect  the  walls  from  being 
pushed  inward  by  frost.  It  is  a  general  fault  with 
basement  barns  that  they  are  too  dark,  and  when  the 
doors  are  all  shut  there  is  hardly  light  enough,  even 
on  a  bright  day,  to  see  how  to  do  the  work  without 
a  lantern.  This  need  not  be.  Windows  are  not  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  particular  pains  should  be  taken  when 
building  to  put  in  enough  to  make  the  basement  as 
light  as  possible.  Horses  and  cattle  enjoy  the  light 
as  much  as  do  human  beings,  and  it  is  cruel  to  them 
and  injurious  to  their  eyesight  to  confine  them  in  a 
dungeon  instead  of  a  well-lighted,  well-ventilated 
stable.  The  basement  of  my  barn  is  nine  feet  high. 
A  low  ceiling  is  not  conducive  to  health  in  house  or 
barn,  and  is  particularly  objectionable  In  a  barn 
where  forkfuls  of  hay  cannot  be  carried  without  hit¬ 
ting  the  beams  overhead.  My  barn  posts  are  20  feet 
high,  and  I  wish  they  were  higher.  With  a  horse 
fork  there  is  no  trouble  in  elevating  hay  to  the  peak 
of  the  roof,  which  is  20  feet  higher  than  the  plates. 
A  steep  roof  is  not  so  apt  to  leak,  and  it  gives  more 
room  in  the  barn  for  storage.  In  this  part  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  barn  frames  are  built  with  timber  about 
eight  inches  square,  but  in  Ohio  many  are  now  built 
with  plank  and  spikes,  which  they  say  makes  a  barn 
frame  just  as  strong  and  much  cheaper  than  a  tim¬ 
ber  frame,  “Balloon  frames”  for  wooden  houses 
are  now  universal,  and  it  may  be  that  plank  frames 
for  barns  will  soon  supersede  timber. 

When  a  farmer  builds  a  new  barn  he  should  be 
sure  to  build  it  large  enough  to  hold  all  his  hay, 
grain,  straw,  pumpkins,  roots,  horses,  cattle  and 
farm  tools,  and  have  some  room  to  spare.  My  barn 
is  so  large  that  when  the  thrashing  is  done  the  straw 
can  all  be  kept  in  the  barn,  where  it  is  always  handy 
and  dry.  Formerly  it  had  to  be  pitched  out  of  doors 
and  stacked  where  it  was  inconvenient  to  get  at, 
and  in  Winter  was  frozen  on  the  outside  and  gen¬ 
erally  covered  with  snow  and  ice.  My  barn  is  50x70 
feet,  and  according  to  my  experience  H.  B.  S.,  witli 
his  200  acres  of  tillable  land  and  more  than  75  head 
of  stock,  will  need  a  bank  barn  about  50x100  feet. 

The  cost  of  barns  will  differ  in  different  places  as 
the  cost  of  labor  and  building  materials  differ,  but 
as  a  general  rule,  a  barn  can  be  built  with  timber 
frame,  20-foot  posts,  weatherboarded  with  planed 
lumber,  painted  and  roofed  with  shingles  for  $1  per 
two  square  feet  of  floor  space.  This  includes  the  cost 
of  a  good  stone-wall  basement.  According  to  this 
rule  a  barn  with  basement  50x100  feet  would  cost 
about  $2,500.  My  barn  50x70  feet  cost  about  $1,500. 
The  accompanying  diagram.  Fig.  94,  shows  the  in¬ 
side  bents  of  my  barn,  and  Fig.  93  gives  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  stalls  in  the  basement  as  I  would  ar¬ 
range  them  if  building  again.  A,  20  stalls  for  young 
cattle;  B,  three  box  stalls;  C,  35  cattle  and  horse 
stalls;  M,  meal  room.  j,  w.  ingham. 


HOW  TO  SHIP  APPLES  ABROAD. 

Never  pack  No.  1  and  No.  2  apples  In  the  same  bar¬ 
rel.  I  know  nothing  so  foolishly  suicidal  as  this  too 
frequent  practice.  My  own  belief  is  that  there  should 
be  no  difference  between  No.  1  and  No.  2  apples  ex¬ 
cept  in  size;  that  is,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
wormy  or  defective  fruit  should  never  be  packed  for 
shipment.  It  costs  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1.50  a 
barrel  to  pick,  pack  and  ship  apples  from  Winchester, 
Va.,  to  Liverpool.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  would 
never  pay  to  ship  any  but  good  fruit,  as  the  cost  is 
just  the  same  for  good  fruit  as  for  indifferent.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  case  where  inferior  fruit  has  paid 
the  cost  of  shipment  abroad,  and  I  do  know  of  many, 
many  cases  where  it  has  not  paid  the  cost  of  shipment. 

With  regard  to  the  best  methods  of  packing,  our 
experience  here  has  convinced  us  that  fruit  should  be 
picked,  packed  in  the  barrel  and  put  under  shelter  the 
same  day  it  comes  from  the  tree.  Our  best  growers 
pick  the  fruit  when  dry  (never  handle  fruit  when  wet, 
either  with  rain  or  dew),  and  pour  it  on  the  packing 
table,  from  which  it  is  run  directly  into  the  barrel. 
Usually  we  first  place  in  the  barrel  a  corrugated  apple 
barrel  cap.  On  this  place  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  cut 
to  fit  the  barrel.  On  this  white  paper  place,  stem 
down,  two  layers  of  fair  fruit,  the  brightest  colored 
and  best  specimens  easily  obtainable.  Then  pour  the 
apples  in,  shaking  down  frequently.  I  desire  to  em¬ 
phasize  particularly  the  frequent  shaking  down  of  the 
barrel,  as  otherwise  you  will  not  be  able  to  get  enough 
pressure  on  the  fruit  to  prevent  it  going  slack.  The 
barrel  should  be  well  shaken  every  time  a  half-bushel 
of  apples  are  put  in.  Fill  up  the  barrel  a  little  above 
the  chine,  and  place  on  top  a  corrugated  cushion.  On 
this  place  the  head,  and  press  into  place.  All  apples 
intended  for  export  should  be  well  nailed,  and  each 
head  lined  with  head  liners.  If  possible,  neither  the 
fruit  nor  the  barrel  should  be  allowed  to  get  wet  after 
picking.  No  apples  should  go  in  under  2^4  inches, 
unless  It  might  be  Wlnesaps,  or  some  similar  small 
kind.  fl.  L.  i.iiPTON. 

Virginia. 
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POTATOES  SIX  WEEKS  FROM 
PLANTING. 

Is  Such  a  Thing  Possible? 

A  seedsman  has  offered  what  he  calls 
a  “six  weeks  potato,”  claiming  that  he  can 
dis  mar ke fable  tubers  six  weeks  from  the 
lime  of  planting.  We  have  never  been 
able  to  produce  potatoes  of  good  size  in 
much  less  than  10  weeks,  although  our  soil 
is  heavy  and  not  adapted  to  early  forcing. 
We  would  like  to  know  just  how  early 
you  have  been  able  to  obtain  marketable 
potatoes.  What  is  the  best  record  you 
can  give  regarding  this  matter?  Do  you 
know  of  any  variety  that  will  really  give 
salable  tubers  in  six  weeks  from  dropping 
the  seed?  Ilow  long  doe.s  it  generally 
take  for  the  vines  to  aitpear  above  ground? 

We  have  never  tried  the  very  early 
varieties.  Such  kinds  as  the  Early 
Norther  or  Early  Bagley  planted  the 
last  of  March  or  first  week  in  April,  in 
a  favoi’able  season,  will  come  through 
the  ground  about  the  first  week  in  May 
and  will  not  have  marketable  tubers 
before  July  1.  1  have  had  tubers  large 

enough  for  table  use  by  June  15  twice  in 
the  last  15  years.  We  never  plant  many 
early  potatoes;  as  a  rule,  they  do  not 
yield  as  heavily  as  a  medium  late  po¬ 
tato.  M.  iiiiWbE'rr. 

I.,ong  Island. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  grow  any 
potatoes  in  less  than  10  weeks,  and  these 
were  the  earliest  varieties.  I  never  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  growing  potatoes  sufficiently 
advanced  to  dig  for  market  in  that  time. 
1  am  going  to  try  the  Early  Six  Weeks 
this  Spring  in  our  field  culture.  Much 
depends  upon  weather  conditions  as  to 
how  quickly  a  crop  of  potatoes  may  be 
grown.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  mature 
any  variety  of  potatoes  fit  for  market  in 
six  weeks;  it  is  possible  it  might  be  ac¬ 
complished  on  some  soils,  every  condi¬ 
tion  being  favorable.  n.  c.  lewis. 

Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J. 

Ten  w'eeks  is  as  early  as  1  have  grown 
marketable  Irish  potatoes,  though  no 
sj)ecial  effort  was  made.  This  is  as  good 
record  as  1  am  aware  of.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  variety  that  will  produce  mar¬ 
ketable  tubers  in  six  weeks,  and  do  not 
believe  there  is  one  that  will  do  it  under 
ordinary  field  conditions.  The  time  it 
takes  the  vines  to  appear  above  ground 
varies  considerably,  according  to  condi¬ 
tions  of  soil,  tubers  and  the  weather. 
Under  ordinary  conditions,  12  to  14  days 
are  required.  This  period  can  be  short¬ 
ened  considerably  by  sprouting  the  tu¬ 
bers  before  planting,  by  planting  on  a 
light  warm  soil  and  by  planting  very 
shallow.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
have  any  variety  that  can  be  made  to 
produce  marketable  tubers  in  six  weeks. 

Virginia.  m  fi-  i’Kioe. 

Not  having  soil  well  adapted  to  the 
Irish  potato  my  experience  is  mostly 
limited  to  their  production  for  home 
u.se.  Our  soil  is  sandy  or  gravelly  loam. 
It  does  not  seem  to  contain  sufficient 
vegetable  matter  for  the  best  results 
with  the  Irish  potato,  but  is  better  for 
sweet  potatoes.  In  the  little  hollows  or 
depressions  where  mold  accumulates  we 
often  succeed  very  well.  We  plant  from 
the  middle  of  March  to  the  first  of  April. 
The  time  required  for  the  sprouts  to 
come  up  varies  greatly  with  the  weatli- 
er.  If  cold,  freezing  weather  comes  they 
sometimes  remain  below  the  surface  for 
three  or  four  weeks  (it  will  take  a 
mighty  lively  potato  to  make  tubers  in 
six  weeks  at  this  rate),  but  if  the  soil 
is  warm  and  the  right  conditions  of 
moisture  and  heat  continue  they  will 
come  up  in  a  week  or  10  days.  We  have 
not  had  any  experience  with  tfie  so- 
called  Six  Weeks  potato,  and  have  never 
seen  any  potatoes,  so  far  as  I  know,  pro¬ 
duced  six  weeks  from  dropping  the  seed; 
that  is  potatoes  big  enough  to  eat.  How¬ 
ever,  I  would  not  say  it  is  impossible. 
Suppose  eyes  were  cut  and  sprouted  and 
carefully  prepared  as  directed  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  some  time  since,  and  not  plant¬ 
ed  out  until  settled  warm  weather  pre¬ 
vailed,  I  should  think  some  of  the  very 
early  varieties  might  attain  sufficient 
size  to  market  in  six  weeks  if  all  con¬ 


ditions  were  favorable.  We  dig  our  first 
potatoes  about  the  middle  of  June,  10  or 
12  weeks  from  planting.  We  plant  most¬ 
ly  Holton  Rose  for  early,  always  using 
northern-grown  seed;  have  not  tried  the 
Virginia  second  crop.  f.  s.  n, 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

1  planted  New  Queen  last  year  the  last 
week  in  March.  They  were  through  the 
ground  by  May  1;  on  June  1  we  had  po¬ 
tatoes  to  eat  with  our  peas.  On  June  12 
I  began  to  dig  for  our  stores  in  the 
town;  June  15  to  20  I  sent  loads  to  the 
Philadelphia  market.  On  the  15th  1  had 
about  200  baskets  (40  barrels)  to  the 
acre;  sold  in  Philadelphia  market  at  80 
cents  a  basket.  This  was  considered 
wonderfully  early  for  a  crop  of  that 
kind;  six  weeks  from  putting  seed  in 
ground  depends  on  time  you  plant.  Had 
1  planted  middle  of  April  with  seed  well 
sprouted  and  greened,  covered  shallow, 
1  could  have  had  them  ahead  of  those  1 
planted  in  March  and  covered  deeply  to 
insure  against  a  freeze.  Location,  kind 
of  soil,  way  of  planting,  have  all  to  do 
with  the  earliness  of  an  early  variety.  1 
would  not  take  much  stock  in  such  an 
assertion  (six  weeks  from  planting) 
without  having  made  a  small  trial  of 
the  seed.  wakben  atklnson. 

Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J. 

Ten  weeks  is  as  early  as  it  has  ever 
been  possible  for  me  to  dig  potatoes  of 
marketable  size,  and  that  only  under  fa¬ 
vorable  conditions.  Most  seasons  it  will 
take  11  weeks  from  time  seed  is  dropped, 
because  they  are  planted  very  early  and 
require  from  three  to  four  weeks  to 
come  through  the  ground  according  to 
weather  conditions.  It  cannot  be  expect¬ 
ed  that  a  potato  planted  April  1  will  ap¬ 
pear  above  ground  in  as  few  days  as  one 
planted  after  April  20.  The  early  po¬ 
tato  is  planted  in  this  locality  early  in 
April,  and  rarely  indeed  are  many  dug 
and  marketed  before  the  extreme  end  of 
June  or  early  in  July,  it  is  very  unsafe 
to  have  potatoes  over  ground  here  be¬ 
fore  May  1,  and  in  a  number  of  in¬ 
stances  I  have  seen  them  frozen  after 
May  5.  You  will  readily  see  it  takes 
practically  eight  weeks  for  them  to  ma¬ 
ture  after  they  are  up.  An  early  potato 
was  introduced  last  season  by  Thorburn 
called  Crine’s  Lightning.  This  variety 
certainly  has  merit  as  an  early  maturer, 
and  good  yielder.  I  believe  that  if  this 
variety  behaves  as  well  in  the  future  as 
it  has  in  the  past  the  time  will  be  short¬ 
ened  at  least  one  week.  c.  c.  hulsaut. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 


A  Word  for  the  Vetch.— I  have  found 
the  Hairy  vetch  an  excellent  leguminous 
cover  crop,  equal  to  Crimson  clover,  and 
can  be  sown  later.  It  is  also  easier  to  get 
a  stand  of  it,  and  it  will  withstand  freez¬ 
ing  and  thawing  much  better  than  clover. 

Pennsylvania.  R.  p.  l. 

The  Cost  of  Strawberries.— It  can 
readily  be  seen  from  what  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  that  circumstances  so  control  the 
question  of  cost  that  true  arid  correct 
answers  may  be  given  ranging  all  the  way 
from  $75  to  $150  per  acre.  I  have  found  that 
with  a  good  clover  sod,  thorough  prepara¬ 
tion,  wliich  includes  proper  fertilization, 
and  good  climatic  conditions,  with  good 
help  1  could  bring  the  cost  down  to  $100 
per  acre.  1  say  down,  because  I  know 
with  the  average  season  with  its  periods 
of  drought  or  excessive  rainfall  that  ex¬ 
penses  ranging  from  $25  to  $50  will  be  added 
and  we  need  not  have  any  chickweed  to 
help  either.  Because  mine  is  a  strong, 
slaty,  clay  soil  much  more  work  with  the 
hoe  must  be  done  to  keep  down  the  weeds 
than  on  a  lighter  soil.  1  remember  some 
years  since  that  in  a  debate  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  “intensive  versus  extensive  farm¬ 
ing,”  a  man  on  the  “intensive”  side  applied 
to  me  to  know  the  actual  cost  of  an  acre 
of  strawberries,  such  as  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  have  that  season,  and  I  made  a 
very  close  calculation,  having  done  for 
them  all  that  I  knew  how  to  do,  which  be¬ 
ing  supplemented  by  favorable  weather,  I 
gathered  the  largest  crop  I  ever  had.  I 
found  that  the  entire  field  of  iYz  acres  had 
cost  me  $200  per  acre.  If  I  had  made  this 
calculation  before  securing  the  crop  I 
should  have  questioned  where  the  profit 
was,  but  as  I  realized  over  $500  per  acre 
for  the  fruit  the  re.sult  was  very  satis¬ 
factory,  and  my  friend  was  strongly  for¬ 
tified.  WALTER  F.  TABER. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Choice  Peach  Trees  for  Sale 


AT  BARGAIN  RRICES. 


First-class,  4  to  5  feet,  $7  per  100  ;  medium-sized 
trees,  first-class,  3  to  4  feet,  16  per  100.  Our  list 
of  varieties  :  Chair’s  Choice,  Crosby,  Crawford 
Early,  Crawford  Late,  Elberta,  Fitzgerald,  Globe, 
Niagara,  Red  Cheek  Melocoton,  Beers’  Smock, 
Yellow  St.  John  and  Triumph,  Send  for  free 
catalogue.  Everything  for  the  orchard,  park 
and  garden.  Address 


GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


GRAPE  VINES 


STARK  GRAPE  NURSERIES 

Portland,  N.  Y.  are  in  the  heart 
of  the  famous  Fredonia-Chautau- 
qua  Grape  Belt,  which  produces 


the  best  vines  of  any  locality  in  the  U.  S.  An  Immense  Stock. 

BRIGHTON,  large  red,  rich,  sweet,  best  . 

CAMPBELL  EARLY,  early  black . 

CATAWBA,  large  red;  late,  very  good . 

CONCORD,  well  known  “Old  Stand-by” . 

DELAWARE,  a  most  excellent  red . 

DIAMOND,  finest  white;  very  early  . 

IVES,  black;  fair  quality,  hardy,  healthy . 

MOORE  EARLY,  large  black;  very  early . 

NIAGARA,  famous  large  white;  good . 

WORDEN,  richest,  finest  black,  early . . 

CURRANT,  Fay,  needs  best  of  care . 

“  LONDON  MARKET,  best . 

GOOSEBERRY.  Houghton,  Old  Reliable . 

“  Downing,  large,  good . 

“  Josselyn  (Red  Jacket)  best  new  sort  . 


l-Yr. 

No.  1 

2-Yr. 

No.  1 

100 

1000 

100 

1000 

$4.00 

$30.00 

$6.50 

$55.00 

8.50 

75.00 

11.00 

100.00 

4.00 

30.00 

6.00 

50.00 

3.50 

25.00 

4.50 

35.00 

4.50 

35.00 

6.50 

55.00 

4.00 

30-00 

6.00 

50.00 

3.50 

25.00 

4.50 

35.00 

4.00 

30.00 

6.50 

45.00 

4.00 

30.00 

6.50 

55.00 

4.00 

30.00 

5.00 

40.00 

4.00 

30.00 

5.00 

40.00 

4.50 

35.00 

6.00 

50.00 

5.00 

40.00 

6.00 

50.00 

5.00 

40.00 

6.00 

50.00 

6.00 

50.00 

8.00 

70.00 

A  general  assortment  of  Fruit  Trees,  including  250,000  Japan  Plum  and  1,000,000  Peach; 
'RaspbV,  Blackb’y,  Mulberry,  3  best  varieties;  Chestnut,  Weir’s  Maple;  Root  Grafts  and  an 
extra  fine  stock  of  Apple  Seedlings.  Send  for  Colored  Plate  and  Descriptive  Circular  of 
STARK-STAR,  best  of  all  late  grapes.  We  Pay  Freight  on  $12  orders,  box  and  pack  free. 
CT m/"  B n A'C  KIIIRSEBOES  /O  LOUISIANA.  MO.  Portland,  N.  Y.  DansvIIIe,  N.  Y. 
O I  AKIv  IjKUoP^oRCriARDSv:  Atlantic,  Iowa.  Starkdale,  Mo.  Fayetteville,  Ark 


Clenwood  Nurseries 

Most  complete  assortment  of  choice 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Pines. 

Bend  for  Descriptive  Illnstrated  Catalogue. 
THB  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  MORBISVILIiK,  PA. 
60  miles  from  New  York;  30  miles  from  Philadelphia 


ENTRAL  MICH. 

ARE  FAMOUS  FOR 
HEALTH  &  HARDINESS 


TREES 


upol 

^buds  taken  from  t>earmg  trees,  dug  by  our  root 
protecting  tree  digger  and  liaiidled  in  our  mam 
moth  storage  cellars.  Small  fruits  and  everything  in  nursery 
and  greenhouse  lines  true  lo  name  at  wholesnle  prices.  We 
guarantee  safe  delivery.  Catalogue  FREE.  Mb  Write  to*day. 

CENTRAL  MICHIGAN  NURSERY,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

.  Marntnoth  Nunteries.  a 


Seed  Potatoes 

Vaiighan’.s  Improved 
Earh’  Ohio,  Red  River  Stock,  1000 
barrels  at  $1.00  jter  bushel 
while  they  last. 

Seed  Sweet  Corn- 
New  Farm  Seeds 

1903  catalogue  FREE. 

Vau^Kaiv’s 

84-86  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO. 

New  York  Branch:  14  Barclay  Street. 


Apple 

Trees 

Fine  two  and  three-year  old  stock,  .*)  to  G 
feet  in  height,  %  inch  in  diameter,  2 
inches  from  hud.  Clean,  healthy,  Geneva- 
grown  trees.  Furnished  with  Certificate 
of  Inspection  and  P''umigation  guaran¬ 
teed.  $1.5  per  hundred,  hoxed  and  de¬ 
livered  at  your  place. 

We  offer  the  following  varieties  only  : 
Boiken,  Fallawater,  Gideon,  Giffeu 
Beauty,  Hendrick’s  Sweet,  Longfield, 
Mann,  Northern  Spy,  Red  Astrachan, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  Senator,  Smoke 
House,  Winesap  andYTellow  Transparent. 

Also  the  famous  Dikeman  Cheny  at 
same  price. 

The  Seneca  Lake 
Nursery  Company, 

P.  O.  Box  No.  209.  Geneva,  N.Y. 

reference: 

The  First  National  Bank,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


DWYER’S  1903  SPRING  CATALOGUE 

Two  Hundred  Acres  of  Hardy  Fruits  and  Ornamentals. 

Beliable  descriptions;  perfect  illustrations  and  beautiful  colored  plates.  T.  J.  Dwyer’s  Book  on 
Hardy  Trees,  Plants  and  Vines  50  cents.  This  work  will  be  sent  postpaid,  free,  for  all  Spring 
orders.  The  Catalogue  is  free.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  Orange  County  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.Y. 


PRICES  LOWER  THAN  OTHER  ASPARAGUS  GROWERS.. o„e„a 

year.  Six  varieties.  Pal¬ 
metto  seed  for  sale.  Catalo^e  free.  Arthur  J.  Collins,  llurlingtou  Co,,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


MAKE  YOUR  LAWN 


IN  THE  NATURAL  WAY  BY  SOWING 


(Avoid  the  use  of  Sod  and  all  its  attendant  evils.) 

Our  catalogue  of  “KVERYTHING  FOB  THE  LAWN”  sent  free  on  application, 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO 
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PLUMS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  WEST. 

Part  I. 

The  Damson  type  of  plums  Is  not  of 
value  or  successful  In  soil  of  the  character 
that  is  found  in  South  Dakota,  Low  tem¬ 
perature  will  ultimately  wipe  out  all  plums 
of  the  Damson  type,  and  this  is  generally 
true  of  the  Domestica  type,  as  well  as  of 
Japan  and  hybrid  plums  in  that  class. 
These  fruits  all  have  been  under  test  as 
far  back  as  20  to  .15  years  along  the 
river  bluffs  districts  from  Council  Bluffs 
to  north  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  The  Dam¬ 
son  is  not  so  well  grown  nor  as  much  at 
home  on  the  open  prairies  west  and  north 
as  in  the  bluffs  districts.  On  prairie  soils 
they  will  have  to  be  grown  in  thickets  and 
in  a  protected  locality  away  from  the  di¬ 
rect  sweep  of  north  winds,  and  unless  they 
have  a  soil  covering  annually,  or  mulch¬ 
ing,  the  rule  is  they  will  root-kill  outright, 
and  this  Is  especially  so  if  worked  on  My- 
rcbalan,  which  is  not  adapted  to  the  soil 
and  climate.  The  type  of  plums  doing  well 
and  entirely  successful  is  the  Americana. 
As  the  De  Soto,  Wyant,  Forest  Garden, 
Stoddard,  Wolf,  Weaver  and  Hawkeye  are 
of  this  type,  they  are  best,  and  in  case 
anyone  wishes  to  experiment  with  seeds 
there  is  no  better  basis  to  work  on  than  to 
use  seeds  of  the  Wyant,  De  Soto  and 
Weaver.  These  can  be  drilled  in  a  long 
row  and  let  grow  about  four  years,  and 
then  they,  like  parents,  will  be  loaded  with 
fruit.  They  can  be  tested  and  the  Inferior 
fruits  weeded  out  of  rows.  Tt  is  possible 
by  drilling  a  peck  of  seeds  or  a  gallon  to 
secure  the  basis  of  a  fine  plum  orchard 
and  reset  in  orchards  later  or  graft  wild- 
lings  with  best  varieties.  This  class  of 
plums  originated  all  over  Iowa,  southwest 
Wisconsin  and  southern  Minnesota,  and 
there  are  good  native  plums  of  Americana 
t.^-pe  indigenous  to  grove  strips  along 
sireams  In  north  Nebraska.  These  as  they 
are  found  northward  into  South  Dakota 
and  parts  of  North  Dakota  are  dwarf 
Rrowers,  and  some  wildllngs  are  very  fine¬ 
ly  flavored  and  good.  Many  western  nur¬ 
series  have  types  of  these  plums  in  stock 
and  selected,  and  they  are  fine  fruit,  bear¬ 
ing  regularly  and  nearly  yearly. 

Possibly  as  unfortunate  a  thing  as  could 
have  occurred  is  the  wide  sale  and  whole¬ 
sale  recommendations  of  oUt-of-latitude 
fruits  for  the  Northwest.  Take  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  the  widespread  planting  and  recom¬ 
mendation  of  Japan  plums  and  hybrids 
that  possibly  are  good  for  California  con¬ 
ditions,  that  are  nearly  as  much  under 
control  as  a  greenhouse,  when  coupled 
with  irrigation.  But  to  give  such  varieties 
western  conditions  find  induce  western 
planters  to  plant  California  nursery  stock 
is  a  large  loss  and  widespread  mistake,  as 
many  have  found.  As  an  illustration  of 
this  we  know  one  planter  who  has  kept 
succe.ssional  planting  of  the  Japan  plums 
and  hybrids  of  that  class  for  18  years, 
yearly  adding  to  them  as  they  are  intro¬ 
duced.  Being  very  favorably  located  he 
has  had  the  most  ardent  hopes  and  expec¬ 
tations.  All  his  time  has  been  utterly 
wasted.  He  started  with  Burbank,  Abund¬ 
ance  and  Ogon.  kept  his  experiment 
grounds  filled  right  along  with  them  all 
up  to  the  very  latest  Introduced  “scientifi¬ 
cally  bred”  fruit,  and  they  are  about  all 
as  worthless  as  they  can  be.  This  is  not 
local  experience.  We  placed  a  test  of  .18 
varieties  of  this  class  on  our  grounds.  Our 
location  is  exceedingly  favorable,  very 
high  ground,  nearly  the  highest  elevation 
in  Iowa,  and  80  feet  above  the  river  bed 
of  our  local  stream. 

We  planted  Japans  and  Japan  hybrids 
and  “bred”  plums  on  two  different  farms, 
some  in  protected  south  hillsides  and  some 
or.  hilltops,  some  on  eastern  slopes.  These 
are  most  favorable  locations.  We  did  not 
stop  with  this  to  make  a  test;  in  each  case 
where  testing  a  new  sort  we  would  use  10 
to  20  of  the  variety,  setting  a  part  our¬ 
selves  and  distributing  the  remainder 
among  planting  enthusiasts  in  our  county, 
thus  making  the  test  a  scattered  one. 
Some  of  them  w'ere  placed  on  river  bot¬ 
toms  and  some  on  slopes,  some  on  elevated 
parts  of  other  places  in  this  county,  and 
this  test  has  been  going  on  for  12  years. 
They  have  a  variable  behavior  and  some 
Winters  have  wiped  out  whole  plantings 
root  and  branch.  Others  have  borne  fruit 
and  lived  a  few  years,  and  rarely  can  any 
of  the  fruit  be  saved  because  of  its  being 
subject  to  rot.  Other  years,  when  trees 
went  through,  all  bloom  is  destroyed  by 
frost.  Many  trees  will  not  bear  at  all,  not 
setting  any  bloom,  only  making  wood. 
One  year  in  which  there  was  no  rain  from 
May  16  to  September,  and  desert  condi¬ 
tions  prevailed  (no  moisture  or  dew  for 
three  months),  about  a  half  of  a  crop  of 
Hurbank  ripened  and  escaped  the  rot,  that 
is  of  such  a  nature  that  no  spraying  wdll 
yet  prevent  it  in  this  section.  These  were 
saved  by  their  being  in  a  peculiar  location 
that  saved  them  from  the  severity  of  a 
very  severe  test  Winter.  All  this  while  the 
Americana  class  of  plums  of  the  typo 
mentioned  hify/’  fruited  regularly. 

Jowg.  yy.  If,  pOMBEEaBR, 


NOTES  ON  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE. 

After  considerable  study  and  experi¬ 
menting  I  have  settled  upon  the  follow¬ 
ing  formula  as  the  standard  for  Bor¬ 
deaux  for  most  purposes:  Four  pounds 
copper  sulphate,  five  pounds  fresh  lime 
and  40  gallons  water.  For  cherry,  peach 
(in  foliage)  and  Japan  plums  one-half 
of  this  strength.  To  prepare  it  we  slake 
a  barrel  of  fresh  lime  in  a  tight  box 
about  three  feet  wide,  five  feet  long  and 
a  foot  deep,  which  is  level,  so  that  when 
the  lime  is  in  putty  form  it  will  be  the 
same  depth  in  all  parts  of  the  box.  By 
knowing  how  many  pounds  are  in  the 
barrel  it  is  easy  to  calculate  how  large 
a  slice  is  necessary  in  order  to  secure 
any  number  of  pounds.  This  is  kept 
moist  and  used  as  wanted  by  taking  out 
the  required  amount  and  dissolving  in  a 
tub  made  of  a  half  barrel.  Only  the 
soluble  portions  are  used,  and  all  is 
strained  into  our  spraying  tank,  which 
holds  250  gallons.  This  is  filled  three- 
fourths  full,  and  then  the  water  contain¬ 
ing  the  copper  sulphate  is  added.  The 
latter  is  prepared  by  putting  the  re¬ 
quired  amount  (25  pounds  in  this  case) 
into  a  coffee  sack  and  suspending  in  top 
of  a  barrel  of  water,  where  it  will  dis¬ 
solve  in  three  or  four  hours.  Remember 
that  this  mixture  is  for  fungous  trou¬ 
bles,  and  if  you  wish  to  destroy  insects 
you  must  add  to  it  poison  in  some  form. 
Apple  trees  do  not  bloom  in  the  order  of 
their  ripening,  as  the  Spy  and  Rail’s 
Genet  are  two  of  the  latest  bloomers.  It 
would  be  better  to  make  the  first  spray¬ 
ing  after  blooming  at  two  different 
times,  if  there  is  a  great  diversity  in 
time  of  dropping  of  petals  of  different 
varieties,  but  ordinarily  this  is  not  done. 
Stop  spraying  when  every  leaf  is  wet, 
hut  .iust  before  it  begins  to  drip.  This  is 
perfection;  come  near  to  it  as  you  can. 

Trees  from  10  to  15  years  of  age  vary 
so  much  in  size  that  it  is  impossible  to 
give  a  very  accurate  estimate  of  the 
amount  required  to  cover  them.  The 
nearest  estimate  I  could  make  would  be 
about  two  or  three  gallons  per  tree. 
Much  depends  on  the  pump  and  nozzle 
also.  A  fine  nozzle  and  forcible  pump, 
which  applies  the  mixture  in  a  fine  mist, 
will  not  require  so  much  material  and 
will  do  a  better  job  than  an  outfit  which 
applies  spray  in  coarser  form.  Where 
the  orchard  has  been  well  cared  for  in 
the  past,  and  where  thorough  work  is 
done,  I  find  that  one  spraying  just  before 
blossoms  open  followed  by  another  im¬ 
mediately  upon  fall  of  same,  and  another 
for  the  second  brood  of  Codling  moths 
about  the  middle  of  July  in  this  lati¬ 
tude  is  sufficient  unless  too  much  rainy 
weather  occurs.  For  the  application  just 
before  blossoming  we  use  Bordeaux  and 
arsenite  of  soda.  For  the  second  and 
third  we  use  the  same  and  in  addition 
add  three  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  or 
Disparene  per  300  gallons.  Arsenate  of 
lead  sticks  to  foliage  very  tenaciously. 
Its  use  and  the  late  spraying  have  en¬ 
abled  us  to  overcome  the  ravages  of  the 
moth  very  effectively.  The  first  spray¬ 
ing  is  for  scab  and  canker  worm,  the 
second  for  the  same  and  also  the  Codling 
moth,  and  the  last  is  for  the  moth  and 
scab.  W.  W.  FARNSWORTH. 

Sec’y  Ohio  Hort’i  Society. 


ABMSTRONQ  *  McEELVT 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  ] 

>  Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN  ) 


ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN ( 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN  . 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED  SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


New  York. 


Chicago. 


iSt.  Louis. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS  CO 
Philadelphia. 

MORLEY 

Cleveland. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL 

BulTalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


SE  Pure  White  Leach  and 
Pure  Linseed  Oil  and  you 
will  know  exactly  what  you 
are  getting — absolutely  the  best 
and  most  economical  paint  in 
existence.  Employ  a  responsi¬ 
ble,  practical  painter  to  apply  it 
and  the  result  will  be  satis¬ 
factory. 

If  interested  in  paint  or  painting,  address 


Natio7ial  Lead  Co.,  lOO  William  Street,  New  York. 


BROAD  TIRES 

make  good  roads  and  save  draft. 
There’s  long  service  in  the  modern 

Electric  Metal  Wheels, 

wlthstraightorstaggered  oval  steel 
spokes.  No  tires  to  set,  no  break 
downs.  Fitany  wagon.  Make  a  new 
wagon  outof  your  old  gears.  Write 
for  free  catalogue. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Boi88,  Quincy,  III, 


An  International  Exhibition 

of  Machinery  and  Implements  for  Dairy 
Industries  Is  to  be  held  at  Palermo,  in  the  City  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  Argentine  Uepublic,  from  the  15th  to 
the  23d  of  September,  1903.  under  the  management  of 
the  Argentine  Uural  Society.  American  Manufac¬ 
turers  are  invited  to  concur  with  their  exhibits.  For 
further  information  and  programmes  please  address 
K.  A.  de  TOIiKDO,  Argentine  Consul-General, 
124  Produce  Exchange,  New  York. 


CLIMAX  ENSILAGE  and  FODDER  CUTTERS 


“The  Complete  Machine.” 

Wind  delivery.  No  more  trouble  with  carrier.s.  The 
CLIMAX  can  be  set  up,  ready  for  work,  at  a  35-foot 
silo,  in  20  minutes.  Takes  less  power  to  operate  than 
any  other  make.  The  CLIM.\X  is  guaranteed  to  ele¬ 
vate  any  fodder  in  any  conditionH— we  make  no  excep¬ 
tion.  Eight  years  of  success  bear  out  our  statements. 
Don’t  put  off  getting  your  machine  until  the  season  is 
on.  Write  us  for  information  and  get  our  catalogue — 
it’s  free. 

THEWARSAW-WILKINSON  CO., 

WARSAW,  N.  Y.  


SEE  THE  SEED  DROP 

In  plain  sight  of  the  operator. 

MATTHEWS  IMPROVED 

NEW  UNIVERSAL 

Hand  Seedars  and  Cultivators. 

Used  by  the  most  successful  garden¬ 
ers.  They  do  perfect  work.  Save  time 
andmoney.  Open  furrow, drop  seed, 
cover  any  desired  depth,  also  mark 
Latest  and  best  Cultivat- 
Best  material 
bent  handles. 

MARKET 


^^BILUNGS^*^  Planter  and  Fertilizer 

Is  the  latest,  and  It  drops  .  f®'’  corn, 

at  twelve  different  beans,  peas, 

itaaces.  ^  beet"seed. 

If  you  want  them* 
we  furnish  Marker  and  {Trip 
Attachment  for  rowing  botn 
ways.  Send  for  1903 
Catalogue  of  Labor  Sav* 
Ing  Spoclaitloa — FREE. 

Street,  boston,  Massachusetts. 


RODERICK  LEAN  Implements 


Famous  for 
good  work.  A 
cent  spent  for 

a  postal  requesting  illustrated  catalogue  will  save  you  dollars  in  the 

purchase  of  Spike-tooth,  Spring-tooth 
and  Disc  Harrows  or  Land  Roll- 
Don'tbuv  until  vou  learn 


■why  the  RODERICK  LEAN 
are  superior  to  any  other. 

RODERICK  LEAN  MFC. CO., Mansfield, O. 


TWO  CROP  ESSENTIALS 

^  are  cultivation  and  keeping  down  weeds. 
More  important  than  deep  cultivation  is 
keeping  the  surface  stirred,  breaking  the 
crust  due  to  rains,  and  allowing  the  light, 
air,  moisture  and  warmth  to  penetrate 
quickly  to  the  roots  of  the  growing  plant. 
For  doing  just  these  things  the  ideal  imple¬ 
ment  is  the 

|A  IT  venm  M  IT  Adjustable  Weeder 
l\ Eh  I  I  mm  EL  and Shallow  Cultivator. 

It  kills  the  weeds  at  first  showing,  the  top  soil  is  pulverized  and  kept  mellow,  the  plant 
roots  are  not  disturbed  and  the  moist  soil  is  not  brought  up  to  dry  in  the  sun.  Adjustable 
in  width.  Narrows  to  30  inches,  widens  to  754  feet.  Strong,  runs  steady,  no  cumbersome 
shafts.  Furnished  either  with  round  teeth  or  with  flat  to  suit  different  soils,  as  we  are 
licensed  by  the  Hallock  Weeder  Company  to  use  their  famous  flat  teeth.  Weeder  booklet 
mailed  free.  We  also  make  10  styles  Corn  Planters,  12  styles  Cultivators.  20  styles  Corn  Shel- 
lers,  hand  and  power,  Harrows,  Field  Rollers,  Feed  Cutters,  etc.  Write  for  catalogue  C. 


KEYSTONE  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  1547  N.  Beaver  St.,  York,  Pa. 


\THE  riRSTANDOHlY  CONCERN  JNINE  VORID  »£0CC£SSrUllY 
I  iHTROliUlX  A  COMPLETE  LIME  O' POTATO  IHPtBfENK 

1j'  Everystageo/ Potato  Culture 

'  >•  property  handled /romCuH’in^  the 
■  \  5eed  to  Assortini^  the  mbers 


5eed  to  Assorting  the  Tubers 

mrRE6T/NG  AND  ATTRACTIVE  CATALOGUE 
MA/LED  EREE.^ 


rais,  ffOIATO  . 

;  .SPRAYERS, '  " '  -  ■-  ■  ;■  .  •  ilSl 

DIGGERS^^n®  SORTERS, 

COTTON. A5PARAGU6,GRAPE  and  TOMATO  SPRAYERS. 

Jjm'fem Mfa.Co.,McKsm,Mcju.--  > 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  i.s  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
(luestions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


The  Sudduth  Pear. 

./.  .4..  Derhjj.  Mich.— Do  you  know  any¬ 
thing  of  the  Sudduth  pear  that  is  being  in¬ 
troduced  by  an  Illinois  nursery? 

Ans. — The  Sudduth  pear  was  described 
in  detail  in  Thk  R.  N.-Y.  about  three 
years  ago,  from  specimens  received  from 
Illinois.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it  being 
very  hardy  in  ti-ee  and  a  good  bearer, 
1)1)1  the  fruit  is  no-t  attractive  in  color, 
Iv'ing  gi'eenish,  and  the  quality  is  only 
medium.  Its  season  is  the  same  as  that 
of  most  other  pears.  u.  e.  v.  d. 

Crimson  Clover  for  Fertilizer. 

1.  .S',  A'.,  For/  Wfi!/7ie.  hid.— How  should  1 
liandle  t’rimson  clover  for  fertilizer?  I  do 
not  want  to  feed  it  to  stock  as  some  might 
.suggest.  Also  tell  me  how  to  handle  it  for 
seed.  We  have  a  line  held  of  Crimson 
and  it  looks  well  at  present. 

A  NS. — We  wait  until  the  heads  turn 
color  and  then  plow  the  clover  under, 
using  a  chain  on  the  plow.  After  plow¬ 
ing  the  ground  should  be  rolled  so  that 
the  clover  will  be  packed  down  hard.  If 
the  furrows  are  left  open  and  loose  the 
soil  will  dry  out  quickly  and  you  will 
lose  most  of  the  value  of  the  clover  for 
this  year.  The  stalks  of  the  Crimson 
are  stiffen  and  harder  than  the  red.  We 
have  known  cases  where  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  cut  the  clover  with  a  mowing 
machine  and  let  it  wilt  on  the  ground 
before  plowing  it  under.  We  doubt 
whether  a  seed  crop  of  this  clover  will 
pay  for  the  handling.  After  the  heads 
turn  black  the  clover  may  be  cut  with 
a  reaper  or  a  mowing  machine  with  the 
side  delivery  attachment.  The  seed 
shells  badly.  A  small  quantity  can  lie 
handled  by  tossing  up  the  bundle  and 
striking  it  with  the  fork. 

Construction  of  a  Dam. 

,1.  A.  .1/.,  Morictta,  Go.— How  thick  should 
a  dam  be  to  hold  the  water  in  a  pond  480 
feet  long,  85  feet  across  the  widest  part, 
and  -50  feet  wide,  with  nine  feet  of  water 
whore  the  dam  is  to  be  made?  A\'erage 
depth  is  six  feet.  What  would  be  suitable 
boats  for  this  pond,  and  is  it  too  small  for 
a  sailboat? 

Ans. — Every  square  foot  of  surface  on 
which  water  rests  bears  the  weight  of 
62V2  pounds  per  cubic  foot  of  water,  in¬ 
creasing  in  proportion  to  depth.  As  the 
water  is  nine  feet  deep,  the  dam  must  be 
strong  enough  to  bear  a  pressure  of  at 
least  600  pounds  per  square  foot,  but  to 
guard  against  floods  it  should  be  twice 
this  strength.  The  foundation  should 
be  dug  to  solid  ground,  and  a  tight  core 
of  planks  built  in  the  center  and  safely 
driven  down  into  the  foundation  to  pre¬ 
vent  water  from  working  under.  The 
thickness  at  the  bottom  should  be  some¬ 
thing  more  than  twice  the  height.  The 
pond  is  too  small  for  a  sailboat.  A  fair¬ 
sized  row  or  paddle  boat  would  be  15 
feet  long,  four  feet  wide  and  a  foot  and 
a  half  deep.  This  would  carry  six  per¬ 
sons  safely  if  properly  handled. 

II.  STEWAKT. 

Fruit  List  for  Maryland. 

M.  ().  U.,  Easton,  Md. — Is  the  following  list 
of  apples  good  and  suitable  for  Maryland: 
Berry  Red,  Ivanhoe,  Shockley,  Mann, 
Smokehouse,  Grimes,  Arkansas  Black, 
Mammoth  Blacktwig,  Lawver,  York  Im¬ 
perial  and  Gano?  If  you  know  of  any  va¬ 
rieties  better  than  the  above  please  mention 
liiem.  1  desire  to  set  an  orchard  for  both 
family  and  market  purposes  of  the  best 
\aripties  obtainable. 

.'\ns. — Two  of  the  apples  mentioned, 
Hciry  Rod  and  Ivanhoe,  I  know  only 
from  specimens  that  I  have  seen  and  do 
not  feel  competent  to  say  whether  they 
would  or  would  not  be  valuable  for 
planting  in  southern  Maryland.  Shock- 
ley  is  a  very  late  keeper,  poor  in  quality 
and  only  suitable  for  the  extreme  south¬ 
ern  limit  of  apple  culture;  hence,  Is  not 
to  be  planted  anywhere  in  Maryland. 
Mann  is  only  fair  in  quality,  dull  bronzy 


gioen  and  unattractive  in  most  cases, 
and  not  very  desirable,  although  it  bears 
well  and  keeps  very  late.  Smokehouse 
is  a  Fall  variety  in  Maryland  and  not 
veiy  iirofitable.  Grimes  is  also  a  late 
Fall  or  early  Winter  apple  in  Maryland, 
but  handsome  and  of  most  delicious 
quality.  Arkansas  Black  is  a  seedling 
of  Winesap,  but  has  the  bad  habit  of 
falling  from  the  tree  before  gathering 
time,  and  is  not  suitable  for  that  region. 
Arkansas,  which  is  the  approved  name 
for  the  variety  often  called  Mammoth 
Black  Twig,  is  another  Winesap  seedling 
and  quite  a  good  one.  It  will  pay  to 
plant  it  in  Maryland,  and  adjoining 
States,  especially  those  southward.  Law¬ 
ver  is  about  wQrthless  there,  because  it 
will  not  bear  well,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  it  about  everywhere  else.  York  Im- 
pei'ial  is  excellent  and  one  of  the  best  to 
plant  theie  of  all  apples.  Gano  is  also 
a  good  market  apple  for  that  region,  if 
one  wants  one  of  the  Ben  Davis  type.  It 
will  pay  in  dollars,  but  is  poor  in  qual¬ 
ity.  Why  not  plant  Stayman  on  the 
eastern  shore?  It  does  very  well  there, 
and  is  one  of  our  best  apples.  One 
should  not  have  a  large  number  of  va¬ 
rieties  for  market  purposes,  and  I  would 
think  that  York  Imperial  and  Stayman 
would  be  the  best  for  the  region  men¬ 
tioned.  For  family  use  there  should  be 
a  few  trees  of  Summer  and  Autumn  va¬ 
rieties,  and  among  the  latter  Grimes 
should  be  included.  Summer  Rose, 
Fanny,  Golden  Sweet,  Wine,  Smoke¬ 
house.  Grimes  and  Jonathan  would  do 
very  well  up  to  the  time  ttie  Winter 
apples  come  into  season.  ii.  e.  p. 

Catalpa  in  Canada. 

.4.  A’.,  ilalvcrn,  Ont.—A  year  ago  1  planted 
from  a  reliable  firm  of  tree  specialists  one 
ounce  of  C’atalpa  speciosa  seed,  from  which 
1  have  over  20(J  plants.  They  are  winter- 
killol  nearly  to  the  ground,  although  the 
.season  has  been  a  mild  one.  Is  it  worth 
while  exiieriimmling  further?  I  am  just 
outside  of  the  I'cach  belt,  near  Toronto. 

Axs. — II  is  not  strange  that  the  Ga- 
laipa  seedlings  were  injured  by  the 
Winter  climate  of  the  vicinity  of  To¬ 
ronto.  Canada.  1  have  seen  them  injured 
on  my  own  farm  in  Kansas,  and  many 
other  places  where  the  climate  is  not  so 
severe  as  at  Toronto;  yet  they  after¬ 
wards  grew  into  fine,  hardy  trees.  I 
would  not  be  discouraged  and  give  up 
the  experiment,  although  it  is  not  like¬ 
ly  that  any  species  of  Catalpa  will 
amount  to  much  so  far  north.  There  are 
some  trees  now  growing  in  southern 
Canada.  A  good  plan  is  to  let  them 
grow  three  or  four  years  and  then  cut 
them  down  to  the  ground  in  the  Fall 
and  allow  one  sprout  to  come  up  from 
each  root  the  next  year.  These  will 
grow  with  vigor,  make  nice  trunks  and 
prove  more  hardy  than  the  growths  of 
previous  years,  if  they  are  pinched  back 
in  the  Fall  to  hasten  the  ripening  of  the 
wood.  There  is  no  danger  of  the  oit- 
ting  back  to  stumps  injuring  or  killing 
them.  H.  E.  V.  p. 

Starting  Apples  in  Michigan. 

.V.  IF.  G.,  Eaton,  Mich. — In  connection  with 
a  plum  and  pear  orchard  I  have  an  acre  of 
fine  fruit  land  which  I  wish  to  set  to 
apples.  To  line  with  the  others  the  trees 
should  be  in  rows  20  feet  apart.  I  have 
thought  of  setting  Wageners  with  25  or  30 
ftet  between  the  trees  in  the  row.  Is  there 
any  system  of  culture  and  pruning  which 
would  give  good  results  in  this  way?  I 
am  prepai’ed  to  restrict  the  trees  in  bear¬ 
ing  and  to  give  much  attention  to  the  trees 
if  it  would  be  likely  to  give  good  crops  ol 
well-colored  fruit.  If  this  plan  will  not 
work  how  shall  I  work  to  raise  fancy  ap¬ 
ples  on  this  acre  and  to  get  them  soon? 
The  land  has  been  planted  for  10  years  to 
Brighton,  Delaware  and  other  varieties  of 
tender  grapes,  which  do  not  pay,  and  1 
am  taking  them  out. 

Ans. — It  would  be  my  preference  to 
set  the  acre  to  Sutton  trees  40  feet  apart 
each  way  and  fill  in  between  them  with 
Wagener,  making  the  completed  orchard 
with  the  trees  20  feet  apart  each  way. 
This  will  match  with  the  rows  in  the 
pear  orchard  adjoining,  and  the  apple 
trees  will  be  none  too  close  for  15  to  20 
years,  when  the  Wegener  trees  must  be 
cut  out,  leaAdng  the  Sutton  trees  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  ground.  There  are  other  va¬ 
rieties  that  will  bear  fully  as  soon  as 
Wagener  but  none  that  is  likely  to  be 
any  more  profitable  in  Michigan,  if 
equal  to  it.  Sutton  is  one  of  the  best 
Winter  apples  for  that  region,  but  Jona¬ 
than  and  Grimes  are  also  very  food  in 
all  respects  and  ars  of  the  highest  qual¬ 
ity.  They  surely  suit  the  fancy  market. 

H.  E.  V.  P. 


Hieley  Peach. 

Hardy  stoclc  and  very  early.  Fruit 
larf^e,  rich  and  creamy  white  with 
sun  Icissed  blush.  One  of  the  very  twst 
varieties.  Free  catalog  shows  Mninle 
Ko«>,  ElbertB  and  many  other 
'■  choice  varieties.  Write  forit. 


MUSI  BE  SOLD- 


^—600.000  two-yr.  old  Asparagus 
Boots,  four  best  kinds;  Ehu- 
barb  and  all  other  Vegetable  Plants  In  season;  Bar- 
Uana  Tomato;  new  75-day  Sweet  Potato.  Write  for 
what  you  want.  1.  &  J,  L*  EEONABP,  Iona,  N,  J, 


unDQC  DAniQU  S’'*®®®'’ 

nUnOU  nAUIOn  OLIO  more.  $2.2.5;  large 
stock;  none  better.  Henry  B.  Shaw,  Burlington,  N.J. 


For  Spring  of  1903  We  Offer  Three  MlUion 


Strawberry  Plants 

From  new  beds  planted  in  the  Spring  of  1902  on  land 
especially  adapted  for  making  strong  crowns  with 
abundance  of  fibrous  roots.  We  tie  in  bunches  of  26, 
mark  each  variety  with  printed  tags,  pack  securely  in 
wol  ventilated  packages  with  abundance  of  moss  to 
secure  safe  carriage,  no  matter  how  great  the  dis¬ 
tance.  Certificate  of  inspection  with  every  shipment. 
We  Invite  correspondence,  with  a  list  of  your  wants, 
on  which  we  will  cheerfully  name  you  our  very  best 
price. 


AUTO 


If  you  have  not'^planted  this  grand 
Strawberry,  you  “■  Au  ”  to.  We  have 
it  with  42  other  varieties. 


We  also  have  Asparagus  Boots,  One  and  Two  Tear 
Old  In  varieties— PALMETTO,  Conover  Colossal, 
Barb’s  Mammoth,  Giant  argentectil. 

A  general  assprtment  of  Fruit  Trees. 

SNOW  HIDE  NURSERIES,  W.  M.  Peters  A 
Sons,  Proprietors,  Snow  Hill,  Maryland. 


CLIMAX 

est  producer.  For  particulars  see  Rural  of  June  21, 
or  send  postal  lor  our  new  Berry  catalogue.  Big  stock 
Best  Berry  Plants  of  all  good  kinds.  Bottom  prices. 

SLAYMAKBB  &  SON,  Dover,  DeL 


Northern-Grown  FruitTrees 

■lust  a  few  I  housand  more  in  surplus.  Quality  HIGH, 
Price  LOW.  Catalogue  FREE.  MARTIN  WAHL, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BIGGEST.  BLACKEST.  BEST. 

KANSAS  RASPBERRY, 

50,000  PLANTS. 

Berry  Quarts  and  Oval  Pints,  Bottom 
Prices.  Order  Early. 

J.  T.  MOLUMPHY,  Berlin,  Ct. 

Surplus  Nursery 

Stock  Cheap. 

Japanese  I’lums,  Elberta,  Carman  and 
other  best  Peaches.  Rhubarb,  Asparagus. 
Choicest  collection  family  and  market 
Strawberries.  Raspberries.  Currants. 
Gooseberries.  W/'ite  at  once  for  price  list. 
Best  Stock  at  Low  Prices. 

J.  H.  HALE, 

South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


y|  ^  VARIETIES  of  strawberry  plants.  Strong 
V  healthy,  young  plants,  very  cheap.  Kansas 
black  raspberries  at  $5  per  1000.  Three  varieties  of 
asparagus,  strong  one-year  roots,  50  cents  per  100,  $2 
per  1000.  Strong  two-year  roots,  75  cents  per  100,  111 
per  1000.  Send  for  price  list  before  placing  your  order. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address 

CHAS.  BLACK,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


Choice  Strawberry  Plants“Sh’i  wLYwa.^^^^^^^ 

medal  at  the  Pan- Am.  Exposition,  $1  per  12.  I  have  a 
large  quantity  of  Bubach,  Dewey,  Excelsior,  Gandy, 
Gibson,  Glen  Mary,  Haverland,  Hero,  Kansas.  Marie, 
Miller,  Monitor,  Nick  Ohmer,  Parson’s  Beauty,  Pal¬ 
mer,  Sample,  Dunlap,  Splendid,  Texas.  Uncle  Jim  and 
others,  for  sale  cheap.  Send  for  estimate  on  varieties 
wanted.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

WAL  S.  TODD,  Greenwood,  Del. 


HAYMAKER  RASPBERRY. 

AVords  cannot  express  Its  gran¬ 
deur.  No  description  can  ade¬ 
quately  portray  Its  crowning 
merits.  Never  has  Its  equal 
been  produced;  will  pay  the 
heaviest  debt  on  any  farm  better 
than  a  Klondike  gold  mine.  I 
bought  my  first  plants  of  A.  (>. 
Haymaker  In  1900;  I  now  have 
100,000  to  sell.  I  could  have  had 
more.  I  rooted  only  the  strong¬ 
est.  Price  of  plants,  75  cents  per 
dozen,  postpaid;  $3.00  per  100 
$20  per  1,000. 

eiadioli  ItalbK,  finest  mixed,  1,000 shades,  25  cents 
per  dozen ;  gl.50  per  100,  postpaid. 

Strawberry  and  email  fruit  plante,  send  for 
catalogue.  C.  S.  PRATT,  Reading,  Mass. 


p  I U  or  up— Our  copyrighted  book,  “From  Seed  to 
UinOLliU  Market,”  tells  all  you  want  to  know.  Sent 
Free,  with  price  of  seed  and  roots  if  you  enclose  stamp. 
Special  Offer,  6  seed-bearing  roots,  II  postpaid. 
Royal  Ginseng  Gardens,  Box  20,  Little  York,  N.  Y. 


PEACH  TREES  General  assortment,  $2  to  $6  per  lOO. 


Circnlar  free. 


Also  plum,  pear  and  cherry  trees. 
B.  8  Johnston,  Box  4, 8tockley,DeL 


mm 

m  Etc.,  cl 


THOUSAND 


PEACH  TREES.  B(tt  hrittlii. 

many  Apples,  Plums,  Cherry, 
Etc.,  cheap.  Catalogue  free. 
WOODVIEW  NURSERIES.  MT.  HOLLY  SPRINGS,  P* 


PEDiyEED  .PEACH.  TREES 

New  Fruits  and  Berries — Low  Prices.  Every- 
thing  for  the  Fruit  Grower.  Catalogue  FREE. 

LINDSLEY’S  NURSERIES,  Whitehouse,  N.  J. 


n 

JLtn 


PEGR04W  I N 

- OUR  BOOK 


..FREE’ 


wt  I  111  I  HOWT06ROW 

PREIGHTpaY  IT  ^  FRUIT 

SEND  FOR  IT 

TITUS  NURSERYnemahaneb 


Geneva  Grown  Trees 

All  Strictly  first-class  and  well  grown,  at  wholesale 
prices.  Apples;  Pears,  standard  and  dwarf;  Plums; 
Cherries;  Quinces;  Peaches;  Currants;  Raspberries: 
Blackberries;  Ornamentals:  Shrubs;  Boses,  etc,  Send 
list  of  wants  for  prices.  Address 

Box  203,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Reference— First  National  Bank,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


250,000 

APPLE  TREES 

All  strictly  first-class.  At  "bargain 
prices.  All  the  leading  varieties. 

BROWN  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

Continental  Nurseries.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  Trees 


Good,  Better,  Best* 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  get  proof. 
A  practical  talk  on  PEACH  CDIp 
TUBE  free  with  Catalogue. 

H.  S.  WILEY, 

Cayuga  Nurseries.  Cayuga,  N.  Y 


IREES 


too — pear,  cherry  and  PEACH;  healthy,  true  to  name 
AW  and  Fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale 
prices.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  Is  free,  or  send  list  of  wants  for 
special  price.  Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  1,  Geneva,  New  York. 


25,000  BARILEH,  KIEFFER 


THE  TREE  BREEDERS. 


AND  OTHER  LEADING 
VARIETIES  OP  PEAR  TREES. 
The  Tree  Breeder  (Free)  will 
tell  you  about  them. 

ROGERS  OH  THE  HILL,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


iVs  Time 

to 

.strictly  reliable 

NURSERY  STOCK  OP 

THE  MONROE  NURSERY 

.56th  Year.  800  Acres. 

CATALOGUE  PREE. 

1.  E.  ILGENFRITZ’  SONS  CO., 

Monroe,  Mich. 

SURPLUS  BERRY  PLANTS. 

We  have  a  surplus  of  most  of  the  following  and  will  make  reduced 
prices  to  readers  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker. 
STRAWBERRIES— 1,0(X),{XX)  Johnson’s  Early,  Texas,  Clyde,  Rough  Rider, 
Sample,  Sunshine,  Glen  Mary  and  50  others. 

RASPBERRIES  — 100,000  Plum  Parmer,  Cuthbert,  Loudon,  Shaffer, 
Columbian,  Ac. 

BLACKBERRIES— 150,000  Taylor,  Snyder,  Erie,  Iceberg,  Mersereau,  &c. 
Also  CniTants,  Gooseberries,  Grapes,  Asimragus,  Roses,  Clematis, 
Seed  Potatoes,  &c.,  <&c.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Pree. 

DBIiC|U|DCD  that  our  season  is  latest  in  the  United  States.  We  can  ship  plants  till  June  1st,  trans- 
■ikmhinwfcii  planted  plants  even  later.  Plants  from  us  grow  and  do  well  though  your  season  be 
well  advanced.  If  you  get  disappointed  elsewhere,  or  want  plants  late  in  the  season  here  is  the  place 
to  find  them.  If  not  familiar  witn  varieties,  send  $1,  $10,  or  whatever  you  wish  to  invest,  and  leave  the 
selection  to  us.  20  years’  experience  in  Berry  Culture.  Highest  Awards  on  Strawberries  at  World’s 
Pair.  We  refer  to  our  postmaster,  express  I  I  CADUCD  Daw  Ofl  DiiIaaI/S  U  V 

agent,  or  the  editor  of  this  paper.  Address  Li  Ji  lAilllHCnf  DOA  ZU)  lUI9SKI|  Ri  !• 
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Planting  Catalpa  for  Railroad  Ties. 

Header,  Hillsboro,  III.— The  soil  in  w.liicli 
I  ihlnk  of  planting  Catalpas  for  railroad 
lies  is  rich  black  prairie  land.  How  long, 
with  good  cultivation,  would  it  take  to 
prow  a  Catalpa  large  enough  for  a  rail¬ 
road  tie?  Would  it  be  practicable  to  grow 
from  4,000  to  5.000  trees  to  the  acre?  For 
what  other  purpose  would  the  Catalpa  be 
good,  other  than  ties  or  posts?  I  think 
there  are  two  varieties  of  Catalpa;  what 
would  be  the  right  variety  for  this  pur- 
p('se,  and  which  would  be  better  to  plant, 
seeds  or  the  young  trees  from  nur.sery, 
where  they  are  expected  to  stand?  Where 
could  I  obtain  the  seeds  or  trees?  How- 
much  do  the  railroads  generally  iiay  for 
good  ties?  Could  1  got  more  out  of  the 
trees  of  that  size  from  another  source? 
Uo  you  think  it  would  be  a  profitable  in¬ 
vestment  to  plant  a  live  or  10-acre  grove 
o'  Catalpas? 

Ays, — There  are  tw-o  varieties  of  Ca- 
lalpas  indigenous  to  the  United  States. 
One,  Catalpa  bignonioides,  is  found 
along  the  south  Atlantic  coast,  and  is 
not  hardy  north  of  the  Ohio  River.  The 
other,  Catalpa  speciosa,  is  a  native  of 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  the  Southwest,  and 
is  perfectly  hardy  throughout  Ohio.  It 
is  a  very  rapid  grower  and  the  wood  is 
almost  indestructible.  The  wood  is  used 
for  fence  posts,  telegraph  poles,  and  ties, 
it  takes  on  a  fine  polish  for  inside  work. 
As  it  is  naturally  a  spreading-top  tree 
it  should  be  planted  closely  to  force  it 
to  grow  upright.  R.  Douglas  &  Sons, 
Waukegan,  Ill.,  planted  about  600  acres 
to  Catalpa  speciosa  at  Farlington,  Kan., 
for  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Gulf 
R.  R.,  and  about  400  acres  for  Mr.  Hun- 
new'ell,  the  president  of  the  road,  about 
four  miles  southwest  of  the  Farlington 
I)lantation.  These  plantations  were 
made  on  land  so  poor  that  the  railroad 
company  could  not  sell  it.  While  the 
surrounding  sections  were  sold  at  $12.50 
per  acre  these  went  unsold  at  $5.  In  no 
place  was  there  over  two  feet  of  good 
soil.  In  a  larger  part  of  the  plantations 
it  was  not  to  exceed  10  inches,  and  in 
I)laces  the  subsoil  or  gumbo  came  to  the 
surface  and  could  only  be  plowed  in  the 
driest  weather.  These  plantations  were 
sadly  neglected  after  the  contractors 
turned  them  over;  2,720  trees  were 
planted  per  acre,  or  4x4  feet.  The  weak¬ 
er  trees  were  to  have  been  cut  out  when 
the  trees  began  crowding.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  w'as  neglected  for  a  number  of 
years  longer  than  it  should  have  been. 
But  now  at  the  end  of  21  years  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  sent  foresters  who  thor¬ 
oughly  inspected  the  plantations,  and 
their  reports  are  issued  in  Bulletin  No. 
37,  “The  Hardy  Catalpa.”  I  take  the 
following  figures  from  their  reports. 
The  total  cost  per  acre  at  the  end  of  21 
years  for  the  Farlington  plantation  is 
$124.06.  This  includes  cost  of  establish¬ 
ing  as  per  contract  $30,  rent  of  land  21 
years  at  $2,  $42;  cost  of  thinning,  62 
cents;  estimated  cost  of  marketing  pro¬ 
ducts  at  one  cent  per  post,  $36.14;  cost 
of  superintendence  21  years  at  75  cents 
per  y^ear,  $15.30;  total,  $124.06.  Basing 
their  estimate  on  what  had  been  already 
sold  and  estimating  the  remainder  the 
value  of  an  acre  when  21  years  old  was 
$390.21,  or  $265.70  as  the  net  return  on 
the  investment.  The  Hunnewell  planta¬ 
tion,  planted  three  years  later  than  the 
above,  averaged  a  total  cost  per  acre  at 
the  end  of  18  years  of  $110.30.  Timber 
sold  and  still  standing  $376.30  per  acre, 
or  a  profit  of  $266.10.  The  next  largest 
plantation  of  Catalpa  speciosa  in  exi.st- 
ence  is  the  Taggy  plantation  near  Hutch¬ 
inson,  Kan.  The  inception  of  this  and 
the  two  first-named  plantations  were 
just  the  opposite;  the  Farlington  and 
Hunnewell  plantations  to  show  that 
timber  planted  on  land  too  poor  for 
farming  purposes  would  in  time  pay  a 
good  interest  on  the  investment,  Mr. 
Yaggy  selected  good  land  to  get  returns 
as  .soon  as  possible.  This  plantation 
was  made  partly  in  1890.  This  planting 
gave  a  net  return  of  $258.67.  The  plant¬ 
ing  of  1891  on  good  soil  gave  a  net  re¬ 
turn  of  $174.83  when  11  years  old.  Part 
of  the  planting  of  1891  was  on  sandy 
land  near  the  river,  and  barely  repaid 
for  the  cutting.  The  Catalpa  speciosa 
sprouts  from  the  stump  when  cut  off,  so 
a  forest  of  it  keeps  on  reproducing.  The 
Yaggy  plantation  was  planted  three  feet 


10  inches  by  six  feet  or  1,894  trees  per 
acre.  The  Catalpa  is  grown  from  seed 
and  is  sold  very  cheaply  by  nursery¬ 
men.  Unless  one  wants  to  make  a  very 
large  plantation  this  is  the  best  way  to 
get  the  plants.  At  the  Farlington  and 
Hunnewell  plantations  the  land  was 
marked  off  crosswise  with  a  corn  marker 
set  at  four  feet,  the  trees  being  planted 
at  the  intersections.  Two  men  and  one 
boy  to  carry  the  trees  would  plant  from 
■  4,000  to  4,800  per  day.  At  the  Yaggy 
plantation  lines  were  used  to  plant  by. 
I  would  advise  those  interested  in  Ca¬ 
talpa  speciosa  to  write  to  the  Forestry 
Department  at  Washington  for  Bulletin 
No.  37.  Tiias.  n.  uoi'gi.as. 


I’uixcii-i.ics  OF  Animal  Nutrition,  by  H. 
T.  Armsby;  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New 
York;  clotti;  bTt  pages  octavo;  $1,  post¬ 
paid.  A  work  of  value  to  those  who  care 
to  go  rather  deeply  into  the  scientific  side 
of  this  matter.  Among  other  subjects 
discussed  are:  Food;  Relation  of  Meta¬ 
bolism  to  Food  Suijply;  Influence  of  Mus¬ 
cular  Exertion;  Force  and  Energy,  and 
Net  Available  Energy.  'Phe  results  of 
much  study  and  many  careful  experiments 
are  arranged  in  convenient  form  for 
leference. 


UNION  LOCK 


Poultry 
Fencing 

Has  boon  fully  test¬ 
ed  and  found  supe¬ 
rior  to  all  others. 

Will  fit  uneven 
ground  without 
cutting. 

Every  Part  Stretches  Perfectly. 

Made  of  high  grade  galvanized  .steel  wire.  Ail 
horizontal  lines  are  cables,  making  it  stronger. 
HaL.s  fine  mesh  at  bottom  for  small  chicks. 
We  also  make  extra  heavy  for  gardens,  lawns, 
etc.  The  largest  poultry  farms  are  using  this  fence  - 
over  700  rods  by  Lakewood  (N.  J.)  Farm  Co.  We  pay 
freight  and  satisfy  every  one  or  no  sale.  Can  ship  from 
New  York,  Philadelphia  or  Pittsburg. 

Write  for  free  catalog  of  Farm,  Lawn  and  Poultry  Fencing. 

CASE  BROS.,  Colchester,  Conn. 


r'rtIliA  Females.  Circulars.  SILAS 

V.'UlllC  r  upa  dBCKEK,  south  Montrose,  Pa. 

TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 
4f^LrJeI^«ery.  OTHERS  FAIL 

ur  Fruit  Book  Fiee.  Result  of  78  years’  experience 
^STARK  BRO®#  Louisiana,  Mo.;  Dansviile,  N.  Y.;  Etc 


PEACH. 


MAMIE  ROSS 

Finest  Farly  Cling 
For  early  ripening  and  fine  flavor  it  has 
'  no  superior.  Largejuicyandfinely  colored. 

Prolific  and  brings  top  prices.  IHeley  and 
''many  other  choice  varieties.  Free  catalog. 

I  HARRISON'S  NURSERIES,  Box  29,  Berlin,  Md. 


400,000  TREES 

and  PLANTS  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Appie,  Pear, 
Cherry  and  Peach  trees,  $8.00  per  100.  Cat.  Free. 
ItBLIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


THOUSAND 


Apple  Tree*.  BestComintrclalSorte 

clean,  smootlu  thrifty:  no  end  to 
roots.  Peach,  Plum,  Pear,  Cherry,  Quince, 
etc.,  cheap.  Woooview  Nurseries,  Mt.  Hoar  Springs, 


Vegetable  Plants. 

Large  transplanted  plants  of  Cabbage,  Tomato, 
Celery,  Egg  Plant,  Pepper  and  Cauliflower.  Write  for 
Price  List. 

J.  H.  HUTTON  &  SON,  Conyngham,  Pa. 


RAPE 


costsr 

25  cents! 

perJON  . 

Greatest,  Cheapest  Food 
on  Earth  for  Sheep,  Swine, 
Cattle,  etc. 

trill  be  -worth  $100  to  you  to  road  what 
Salzer'a  catalog  saya  about  rape. 

Billion  Dollar  Grass 

will  positively  make  you  rioU;  12  tons 
of  hay  and  lots  of  pasture  p«r  acre,  so 
also  Broinus,  Peaoat,  Spoltz,  Macaroal 
wheat  for  arid,  hot  soiLs,  63  bus.  per 
acre.  20th  Century  Oats,  2.>0  bus.  i>er 
acre  and  Tcosinte,  Yields  100  tout 
Green  Fodder  per  acre. 

Forthls  Notice  and  1 0c. 

we  mail  big  catalog  and  10  Farm  Seed 
Novelties,  fully  worth  $10  to  get  a  start. 


BSTABLISHKD  1824. 

HtGH- GRADE 

GARDEN  SEEDS 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

;57  Kast  Niiu-tecuth  Street,  NKW  YOKK, 

Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free  to  all 
applicants. 


Western  I  THE  KELLY  CO., 

Grown  8KKD  MERCHANTS. 

Clover.  150-152  Sheriff  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Timothy,  kinds  of  grass  and  field  seeds  and 

poultry  supplies.  Seed  manual  free 
Keforence,  this  paper,  or  Park  National  Bank. 


£jE1= 


Careful  F armers 

—careless  ones  will  not  be  interested  —  should  keep  a  barrel  of  Conservo  on  hand  all  the 
time.  It  will  prolong  the  life  of  every  stick  of  lumber  on  the  place,  and  save  dollars  for 
every  penny  tliat  i  t  costs.  Two  cents’  worth  will  make  a  fence  post  last  years  longer  ; 
five  cents'  worth  will  protect  a  sill,  etc.  It  sinks  into  the  wood,  and  prevents  wet  or  dry 
rot.  A  scientific  money  saver.  Send  for  our  circular  ;  it  will  pay  you  to  investigate 

Conserve  Wood  Preservative. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Manufacturing  Chemist.  81  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Mas*. 

nuT 


1 


'n  POTATO  — Earliest,  greatest 

J  U  ■  U  H  I  cropper  and  best  keeper  in  America  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  J.  B.  JOHNSON,  Eatontown,  N.  J. 


PLANT  POTATOES. 

Dibble's  Northern  Gro-wn  Seed  Potatoes 

will  produce  better,  smoother  potatoes  and  more  of 
them  than  any  other  potatoes  you  can  plant.  Grown  In  virgin 
•oil  1q  the  cold  north,  and  stored  in  specialljr  constructed  cold  storage 
potato  bouses.  Ready  for  shipment  at  all  times  without  danger  of 
chilling  or  freezing.  All  kinds  and  varleties-^early.  medium  and  late. 
Any  quantity.  We  are  headquarters  for  Seed  Potatoes.  Our  warehouses 
and  cellars  have  a  capacity  of  orer  100,000  bushels  or  200  carloads. 
AV rite  for  catalogue.  Ask  also  about  our  Sted  Cvm  and  !S«ed  Oati. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  HONElyrr^AlTsV-N.  y. 


Sweet 


POTATOES  FOR  SEED.  BIQ  Stem 
JEiiSEY  Yellow,  $2.76  per  bbl.;  Jer¬ 
sey  Yellow,  fancy  strain,  $2.76  per  bbl.;  Jersey 
Red,  $3.25  per  bbl.;  Vineland  Bush,  $6  per  bbl. 
Write  for  price  list.  Plants  In  season. 

F.  8.  NEWCOMB,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


n  CQT  Seed  POTATOES  are  Hall’s  Superior  Second- 
DLuI  Crop.  My  free  Catalogue  will  convince  you 
of  their  merits.  John  W.  Hall,  Marion  Sta  ,  Md. 


SEED  POTATOES 


Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 

_ _cholceand  true  to 

name.  $1  per  bushel.  Send  for  circular  to  the  N.  Y. 
PEERLESS  Farm,  Lyons,  Wayne  Go.,  N.  Y. 


SWEET  CORN. 

When  you  have  learned  by  actual  experience  that 
Ordway's  Golden  Is  the  most  delicious  corn  you  ever 
tasted,  you  will  regret  that  you  did  not  try  it  before. 
You  have  seen  it  advertised  three  or  four  years  and 
did  not  believe  it  any  better  than  the  ordinary  sweet 
corn,  but  if  you  are  satisfied  with  that  white  corn 
keep  right  on  using  It,  and  let  those  who  wish  for  tho 
best  corn  overgrown  feast  on  this  wonderful  variety. 
Please  remember  that  Ordway’s  Golden  Is  early,  ten¬ 
der,  Juicy  and  sweet,  winning  favor  at  the  well- 
ordered  dinner  table,  and  worthy  tho  most  favored 
•spot  in  every  kitchen  garden.  But  if  yeu  feel  that 
you  cannot  keep  house  without  this  variety,  send  25 
cents  for  half  a  pint  of  the  seed;  40  cents  for  a  pint; 
or  75  cents  for  a  quart,  and  it  will  be  sent  to  you  by 
return  mail,  postpaid.  Address 

O.  i*.  ORDWAY.  Saxonville,  Mass. 


i^Seed  Corn. 

r/2'at*HAtT  QaaHc  Choice  selection 

89ICirU87ll  OS7K7UO  of  seeds  cheap. 

^  Nursery  Stock 
i^$IOO  IN  PREMIUMS  ON  CORN. 

Apple  Trees,  $4  per  100.  Catalogue  Free;  60  pages. 

J.  M.  T.  WRIGHT  NURSERY  CO., 

Portland,  Jay  County,  Ind. 


|FJ|nUgnO  Don’t  gro-w  Com  all  cob.  Bn  lose 
lAlllllCIlV  stamp  for  free  sample  REAli  CORN. 
Yellow  grains  three-fourths  Inch  long;  small  cob. 
mt:  BLANCO  POULTRY  FARM,  Mt.  Blanco,  O. 


Heavy  ylelders;  stiff  straw.  7.5c. 
0*.I.U  UA  I  w  per  bushel.  Orders  of  10  bushels 
orove’.  No  charge  for  packing.  Address 
MAPLE  STREET  FARM, 

D.  E.  JENISON,  Mgr.  Lock  Berlin,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Oats 


— Prosperity,  earliest  white,  66c. 
bu.  Sample  and  circular  free. 
G.  HOYT,  New  Hope,  N.  Y. 


ONION,  SEED 

We  make  a  specialty  of  C  H  O  I  C  E  ONION 
SEED.  Write  us  for  prices.  .SCHILOEK  BKOS., 
ChlUicothe,  Ohio.  Established  1876. 


ONION  SEED— Southport  Globe. 
MEEKER’S  SMOOTHING  HARROW. 

Send  forprlces  and  catalogrue. 

THE  C.  O.  JBLUFF  MFG.  CO..  SOUTHPORT,  CONN. 


W|*|F|  I  TnilHTfl  Crfowns  15  feet  high. 

I  nCULIv  I  UniA  I  U  Each  plant  bears 
from  1,500  to  2,000  tomatoes.  One  vine  will  supply  an 
entire  family  all  summer.  The  most  wonderful  to¬ 
mato  In  the  world.  Photo  of  my  plant  and  package 
of  seed  with  full  direction  for  eight  2-cent  stamps. 

MRS.  FRANK  HOLT,  Ft.  Thomas,  Ky. 


SUCCESS  WITH  SEEDS  AND  SEEDING 

The  ne-w  Book  about  Grasses,  Forage  Plants 
and  Grains,  free  -with  every  seed  order.  Get  our 
list.  Seeds  of  all  kinds. 

BINGHAMTON  (N.  Y.)  SEED  CO. 


EARLY  CHAMPION 

Earliest  potato  on  earth.  Fine  quality;  higyielders. 
The  potato  growers  bonanza.  I  i  b.  liTic;  3  I  bs.  T^'Vc, 
postpaid.  Peck  80c;  bu.  |2;  bbl.  to;  exp.  rft.  chgs. 
follow.  Early  Michigan  or  Early  Ohio— loading  now 
sorts — 12.75  bbl. 

Farmers  Friend 

yicldor.  Peck  50c;  bu.  $1.50;  6  bu.  or  more  fl  bu. 
Other  cheaper  kinds.  Full  line  Farm  and  (iardon 
Seeds  Write  for  CATALOG  NO.  18.  FREE. 

MAPLEWOOD  STOCK  FARM, 

alley; .AN,  Mini. 
Home  of  tho  WoobMutton  Golden  Fleeced  Shropshire. 


Second-growth  Seed  Potatoes,  $1.25 
iQl  9916  per  bushel;  Home-grown  Crimson 
Clover  Seed,  $8  per  bushel;  Cow  Peas,  $1.75  per  bu. 
.JOSEPH  E.  HOLEAND.  Milford,  Del. 


P 


nTATfiPQ^Cobblers,  B.  Harvest, Chios.  Hebrons. 
U  I  H  1  ULO  Kaieighs,  and  20  other  choice  kinds. 
Low  rates  on  Central  or  Lehigh.  Seed  Corn,  White 
Star  Oats.  Sample  free,  and  description, 
u  SMITH’S  POTATO  FARM,  Shortsville.  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Northern-grown,  any  quantity.  Leading  vario 
ties.  Write  to-day,  stating  wants. 

'  Farming  implements* 

E.  F.  MANCHESTER,  Bristol,  Conn. 


POTATOES 


MAINE  GROWN 
Fifty  varieties.  Ad. 
dress  CARTER  &  COBBY,  Presque  Isle,  Maine,  or 
810  Washington  Street,  New  York.  Catalogue.  Ship¬ 
ments  can  be  made  either  from  Maine  or  New  York. 


C  EEI)  I’OTATOES-Most  popular  varieties.  Early 
and  Late.  Moderate  prices.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  to  purchasers.  C.  W.  BURNETT,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATO KS— Choice  Early  Rose.  Bovec.Crown 
Jewell  &  NewQueen.  Bu.,80c.;  .seconds,  half  price. 
12  kinds  Beans,  2  pkts.,  5c.  J.  W.  Hartman.  Sligo,  I’a. 


potato**— Bovee,  Carman,  Cobbler,  Harvest,  6  Wks. 
^  King, Ohio,  Rose.  85  kinds.  C.W.  Ford,  Fisher,  N.Y. 


fVARMAN  No.  3  $4.00 

SEED  POTATOES.  Per  Bbl. 

Klondike,  best  of  all.  Tuber,  15c.;  bbl.,  $10.  PIngrec 
and  White  Mammoth,  bbl.,  $5  (all  bbls.4  bu.)  -Whole¬ 
sale  list  free.  Geo.  a.  Bonnell,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

nnTATACC  kTOwa  especially  for  SEED 

rUIRIUCO  10 varieties  SEEDOATa  Eight 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

GEO.  U.  COIiVIN,  Crest  Farm,  Dalton,  Pa. 

Dllnn  T  r Lnn  I  u  none  cheaper.  D.  M.  Johnson, 
Seaford,  Del.,  Growers  of  Trees,  Plants,  Vines,  etc. 


$2 


,000  NET  from  one  acre  of  Glen  Mary  Ber 


Thielmanns — The  Seedsmen — carry  a  full  line  of 
Garden  and  Field  Seeds.  Onion  Seed  a  specialty. 
Write  to-day  for  their  Catalogue  and  Special  Prices. 
THE  THIEL.MANN  SEED  CO.,  ERIE, PA. 

GARDEN,  FIELD  and  FLDWER  SEEDS. 

CLOVER  and  TIMOTHY. 

BEARDLESS  SPRING  BARLEY. 

We  are  recleaners  of  all  kinds  of  Field  Seeds  and 
do  not  mix  Medium  with  Mammoth  Red  Clover 
Write  for  Field  Seed  Price  List;  also  1903  Seed '  atar 
logue  mailed  free. 

The  Henry  Philipps  Seed  and  Implement  Co., 

116-117  St.  Clair  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

QCMATnD  nilNI  AD  strawberry  Plants,  $1.50 
OLllAILIn  UUULMr  per l.OOO.  Donald  s  Elmlra 
$2..50  per  1 .000.  Pear  Trees  at  lowest  prices.  California 
Privet,  etc.  SAMUEL  C.  DB  COU,  Mofjrestown,  N.J. 


ries,  20,000  to  the  acre,  on  one  plant 
farm,  1902.  We  still  have  500, (KX)  Glen  Mary  plants  at 
$2.00  pei  1.000  ;  5.000  at  $8.00;  10.000  for $15.00.  List  free. 
KEVITT’S  PLANT  FARM,  Athenia.  N.  .1. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

PINE  HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Center  Brook.  Conn. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Bubach ;  600,000  Lady  Garrison  ;  400,000  Parsons’ 
Beauty;  Cumberland  Raspberry;  Kansas  Black  Cap, 
My  plants  are  fine.  D.  W.  MOSLEY,  Dover,  Del. 
Oat.  Free. 

Strawberry  Culture. 

By  M.  Cba-wjobd.  Over  40  years*  ezcpeiienoe 
A  80'page  Book— not  a  catalogue.  Send  10  cent* 
to9  a  copy,  read  it,  then  retnm  it  and  get  yonj 
money  back  if  yon  want  to. 

M.  CRAWFORD  COMPANY, 

Box  1(X)5.  Coyahog-a  Falls,  Ohio. 

The  President 

The  finest  new  strawberry  now  on  the 
market.  Largest  size  and  brightest  color. 
Send  for  circular.  Price,  5?1 0  per  hundred, 

THOMAS  P.  HUNT, 

Originator.  Jjambertville,  N.  .1. 


lOO 


FARMS  FOR  SALE. 

Eastern  Shore  Maryland  and  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Landcheapand  productive, 
mild,  healthful  climate,  large  cities 
convenient  by  railroad  and  water. 
Send  for  descriptive  price-list  and 
map  of  Peninsula. 

F.  H.  DRYDEN  &  CO.. 

Pocomoke  City,  Md. 


’S  EXPECTORANT 

;URB:STHE  WORSTCOUGH5. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

Steam-Heating  Hotbeds.— This  heat¬ 
ing  can  be  done  by  steam,  but  the  utility 
of  the  enterprise  would  be  very  ques¬ 
tionable.  At  Walkerville,  Ont.,  tobacco 
plants  are  grown  in  steam-heated  hot¬ 
beds.  The  work,  however,  is  carried  on 
upon  a  vast  scale,  and  rows  of  hotbeds 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more  in  length 
are  required.  With  no  large  cities  in 
reach,  obtaining  manure  in  sufficient 
quantities  is  out  of  the  question,  so 
steam  is  the  last  resort.  Firing  must 
be  kept  up  night  and  day,  and  its  prac¬ 
ticability  would  be  very  questionable 
under  any  ordinary  circumstances.  Then 
too  it  is  pretty  generally  conceded  that 
nothing  will  give  as  steady  and  uniform 
heat,  and  produce  as  sturdy  plants  as 
manure.  Under  all  ordinary  conditions 
manure  will  be  safest  and  cheapest,  A 
hotbed  6x12  feet  will  give  ample  room, 
I  think,  to  start  2,000  plants  and  trans¬ 
plant,  when  the  second  set  of  leaves  ap¬ 
pear.  They  will  grow  all  right  in  that 
space  for  a  time,  but  will  need  to  be 
transplanted  to  more  roomy  quarters 
later  on. 

We  would  like  to  bring  acre  joining 
our  range  of  greenhouses  under  the  very 
best  methods  of  Intensive  culture  for 
special  crops  of  the  finer  vegetables  and 
fruits  for  special  trade.  We  do  not  attend 
general  market  and  do  not  consign  to  com¬ 
mission  houses.  We  have  room  to  start 
under  glass  all  plants  necessary  for  the 
field,  and  would  appreciate  any  suggestions 
you  may  offer.  f.  m.  r. 

Indianapolis,  Tnd. 

SoTD  FOR  Intensive  Culture. — I  do 
not  know  the  nature  or  texture  of  your 
soil,  but  it  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  the 
first  requisite  in  bringing  your  soil  to  a 
permanent  condition  such  as  you  men¬ 
tion  will  be  thorough  underdrainage.  It 
may  be  that  with  your  early  season 
there  and  the  abnormal  amount  of  water 
which  will  pretty  generally  prevail  this 
Spring  this  work  will  not  be  practical 
before  another  Fall.  Lacking  the  under¬ 
drainage  subsoiling  under  most  condi¬ 
tions  would  be  of  very  great  benefit.  If 
you  have  heavy  soil  with  proneness  to 
bake,  do  not  work  it  until  it  will  crum¬ 
ble  somewhat  freely  in  the  hand  with¬ 
out  becoming  salvy  or  like  putty.  Humus 
is  nature’s  sponge  for  holding  and  con¬ 
trolling  the  moisture  supply,  and  this 
of  course  must  be  furnished  by  vegetable 
matter.  Without  doubt  barnyard  or 
stable  manure  will  be  your  safest  and 
cheapest  all-’round  fertilizer.  A  cau¬ 
tion,  however,  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
Most  root  crops  do  not  take  kindly  to 
green  or  fresh  manure,  as  the  tendency 
is  to  grow  prongy  and  unshapely.  Cab¬ 
bage,  cauliflower,  etc.,  will  consume  it 
in  unlimited  qualities,  but  the  root  crops 
are  more  particular.  If  you  are  situated 
so  that  all  the  manure  can  be  pretty 
thoroughly  rotted  and  seasoned  without 
burning  or  loss  in  other  ways  it  will  be 
of  the  greatest  advantage.  The  above 
does  not  preclude  the  liberal  use  of  other 
fertilizers,  but  the  nature  of  the  crops 
grown  and  their  individual  demands  will 
be  the  sure  guide  as  to  their  use.  A 
pretty  safe  rule  is  that  nearly  if  not  all 
the  early  Spring  vegetables  will  be 
greatly  benefited  by  nitrate  of  soda.  This 
is  regardless  of  the  amount  of  Spring- 
applied  stable  manure  that  is  used.  It 
<vill  remain  unavailable  and  practically 
useless  until  nitrification  is  produced  by 
the  heat  of  the  soil  and  warmth  of  the 
sun’s  rays.  Nitrogen  is  what  most  of 
the  first  early  vegetables  are  longing 
for,  and  no  amount  of  manure  recently 
applied  will  furnish  it  in  time  for  the 
very  best  results. 

Crop  Suggestions. — Asparagus  will 
appropriate  large  amounts  of  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  Good  ma¬ 
nure  will  supply  all  these  in  time,  but 
nitrate  of  soda  will  be  very  helpful  if 
applied  early.  Cabbage,  cauliflower, 
etc.,  require  a  larger  per  cent  of  nitrogen 
and  potash,  but  the  above  rule  applies 
especially  for  the  early  crops.  Manure 
will  take  better  care  of  the  late.  Celery 
will  also  come  under  the  same  head. 


Onions  will  consume  nearly  everything 
in  sight,  but  the  nitrate  of  soda  will  do 
good  work  in  the  early  Spring.  Potatoes 
require  all  three  of  the  essential  ele¬ 
ments,  but  the  manure  is  best  applied 
the  previous  year.  Then  the  special 
potato  fertilizers  will  usually  be  of  ser¬ 
vice.  These  are  general  hints,  but  after 
all,  intelligent  experiments  right  on 
your  own  ground  and  with  the  varieties 
you  desire  to  grow  will  be  of  greater 
value  than  what  any  man  can  write. 
Make  an  experiment  station  right  at 
home,  and  the  results  will  be  a  fairly 
safe  guide  for  the  future.  Be  sparing  of 
nitrate  of  soda  on  tomatoes.  It  may 

help  out  the  first  early  crop  on  very 
light  soil,  but  on  heavy  soils  It  almost 
invariably  tends  to  induce  vine  growth 
and  retard  the  ripening.  The  Hope  Farm 
man  has  recently  been  giving  some  very 
helpful  hints  on  fertilizers,  and  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  them  will  be  of  much  prac¬ 
tical  use.  Of  course  Intensive  culture 
in  season  and  out  of  season  must  go 
hard  with  the  rest,  else  our  efforts  and 
arts  will  be  unavailing,  j.  e.  morse. 

Michigan. 


Tomatoes  in  Florida. — A  few  weeks  ago 
The  R.  N.-Y.  reprinted  a  sample  of  the 
contracts  farmers  are  often  Induced  to 
sign  in  the  neighborhood  of  canneries. 
TTow  they  can  exist,  while  working  for 
such  low  prices,  we  down  In  Florida  do 
not  very  well  understand.  Here  are  a  few 
figures  that  may  serve  as  a  contrast.  To¬ 
matoes  are  our  main  crop.  It  costs  us 
on  an  average  50  cents  to  raise  and  de¬ 
liver  a  crate  of  tomatoes  f.  o.  h.  at  Miami, 
sometimes  a  few  cents  above  or  below 
that  sum.  This  includes  rent,  fertilizer, 
labor  and  cartage.  One  acre  yields  on  an 
average  200  crates — three-fourths  of  a 
bushel  to  the  crate.  The  spot  cash  price 
for  the  best  fruit  has  varied  since  No¬ 
vember  between  $1.76  and  $2.25;  choice 
bringing  $1  to  $1.50.  I  have  seen  fields 
yielding  700  crates  to  the  acre.  The  land 
is  barren,  recjuirlng  fully  a  ton  per  acre 
of  high-grade  fertilizer;  the  modes  of  cul¬ 
tivation  are  somewhat  primitive,  many 
farmers  not  even  plowing  their  land,  but 
simply  digging  holes  with  a  hoe  and  then 
hoeing  the  grass  at  odd  times;  moisture 
and  warm  weather  do  the  rest.  Some  of 
our  school  children  have  now  taken  up  to¬ 
mato  growing  Instead  of  playing  marbles 
on  the  streets.  J.  l.  n. 

Cocoanut  Grove,  Fla. 


Cabbages  and  Corn  on  Fertilizers. 

Mr.  Mark  Main,  of  WSl worth,  N.  Y., 
writes:  ‘T  used  Bowker's  Fertilizers  this 
year,  planting  cabbage  on  four  acres  of 
sandy  loam  on  the  north  side  of  a  hill, 
using  no  other  dressing  than  Bowker’s 
Golden  Harvest  Fertilizer,  250  pounds 
to  the  acre  in  the  drill.  The  rows  were 
32  inches  apart,  and  the  cabbages  were 
planted  two  feet  apart  in  rows  by  hand. 
The  piece  was  cultivated  once  a  week 
with  a  cultivator.  I  tried  a  few  rows 
without  the  fertilizer,  and  the  cabbage 
there  was  not  half  as  large.  I  also 
planted  corn,  using  Bowker’s  Fertilizer, 
and  had  a  good  crop,  while  a  little  on 
which  I  did  not  apply  the  fertilizer  was 
not  worth  cutting.  You  could  notice  the 
difference  as  far  as  you  could  see  the 
corn.  Bowker’s  has  given  me  the  best 
results  of  any  that  I  ever  used.” — Adv. 


The  South  Side  Mfg.  Co. 

PETERSBURG,  VA.,  U.  8.  A. 

Carriers  for  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Peaches, 
Mushrooms,  Egg  Settings,  Hothouse  Tomatoes,  etc., 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Continental  Plant  Shipping 
Baskets.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  prices. 


LUMBER  AT  HALF  PRICE 

WE  PURCHASED  THE  PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION 

Send  ns  your  lumber  bill  for  our  estimate,  and 
we  will  make  you  priees  delivered  free  of  all 
charges  at  your  shipping  point. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  EXPOSITION  CATALOGDE  OF  MATERIAL 
CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKIHC  CO.,  ^ 
PAN-AMERICAN,  DEPARTMENT  57,  BUFFALO,  N.  1 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 


Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Rye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  it  again  In  perfect 
bundles.Can  be  ohanged 
fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Com  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  Send  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  GRANT-FBBRIS  COMPANY.  Troy,  N.  f . 


Baker’s  Traceless  Harness 


The  fanner’s  ’’Handy  Harness”  saves  labor,  makes  farm 
work  easier.  A  practical  and  up-to-date  harness,  without 
whifBetrees  or  traces.  Particularly  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  low- 
down  work  where  ordinary  whiffletrees  and  traces  cause  so 
much  damage  and  annoyance.  Indispensable  for  use  in  or- 
chards,  vineyards,  hop  yards  and  for  Iumt>ering,  quarrying,  etc.  Will  save 
its  cost  every  season.  Highly  endorsed  by  users  everywhere.  Comfort  for 
man  and  team.  Writeto-day  for  further  information.  Agents  Wanted* 

B.  F.  BAKER  CO.,  223  Main  St.,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  V. 


CUSTOM 

MADE 


VEHICLES 


IH.OO 


We  sell  direct  from  o  rr  factory,  guaran¬ 
tee  safe  delivery  and  save  you  middle¬ 
men’s  profits.  Onr  g44.9S  Cnaiom- 
made  Special  is  equal  to  any  875.00 

_ _ ,  -  _  TopBnggry.  Large  FHEE catalogue 

I  fully  describes  all  our  vehicles  and  harness.  Warrarted  two  years. 

^WriU  today  /or  Money  Savins  Catalogs,  U.  &  BUGGY  k  CART  CO.,  B  727,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


^30  YEARS  SEELING  DIRECT 

We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Vehicles  and  Harness  in  the 
world  selling  to  consumers  exclusively. 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

but  ship  anywhere  for  examination, 
guaranteeing  safe  deliv¬ 
ery  You  are  out  nothing 
.  if  not  satisfied.  We  make 
1195  styles  of  vehieles  and 
J6b  styles  of  harness. 

Visitors  are  always  welcome 

.  _  —  at  our  factory. 

I. Vo.  7I9--I)rmng  Wagon  in.Kelly  Rubber  Tires.  Larqf  Cnlnhgue  FREE. 

T  Price  $jo.50.  As  good  as  sells  for  $40  more.  Send  for  it, 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFG.  CO.,  Elkhart,  Tnd, 


DEERING 


AS  SURE,  QUICK,  PROFITABLE  MEANS  OF 
HARVESTING  A  CROP 

All  DEElilNG  “IDEALS”  are  as  equally  reliable. 

.  Binders,  Headers,  Header-Binders,  Mowers,  Reapers,  Corn 
L  Binders,  Corn  Shockers,  Huskers  and  Shredders,  I 
Rakes,  Knife  Grinders,  Oil,  Binder  Twine.  j 


Itove! 


TFI 


The  Only  Double-Gear 
Mill,  Frictionless,  Noise¬ 
less,  Perfeef  as  a  Watch,  and 

Works  In  Any  Wind  /§ 

Every  man  who  is  about  to  install  a  new  windmill,  or  replace  an  old 
one,  should  familiarize  himself  with  the  workings  of  the  Samson 
noiibie-f.ear  Windmill.  Its  actual  work  all  over  the  world 
demonstrates  that  it  does  four  times  the  work  of  all  old  style 
machines,  and  lasts  twice  as  long.  It  works  perfectly  in  the  heaviest  wind,  or  under 
the  gentle  pressure  of  the  summer  zephyr.  Try  to  ride  a  bicycle  up-hill,  using  only 
one  pedal  to  propel  it.  You  are  doing  the  work  of  the  old  single-geared  mill.  It’s  a 
strain  on  you,  and  on  the  machine.  It’s  slow  work.  Now  try  the  same  hill,  using 
both  pedalS’ and  you  will  understand  the  principle  of  the  Samson  Double-Gear 
mill,  and  why  it  is  the  most  reliable  and  eeonomleal  mill  made. 

WHAT  THE  DOUBLE-GEAR  IS 

This  feature  alone  places  the  Samson  in  a  class  by  itself.  It  consists  of  two  (2) 
gearings  engaging  each  other,  making  two  (2)  trains  to  transmit  power  to  the  pump. 
The  entire  mechanism  is  ingeniously  simple,  giving  the  least  resistance  or  friction 
and  precluding  the  danger  of  strain  on  any  part.  The  gear  case  has  four  (4)  bearings 
or  points  of  contact,  giving  great  rigidity  and  strength  to  the  operating  parts.  The 
weight  of  the  wheel  is  borne  squarely  by  a  long  bearing  within  its  own  hub.  Every 
part  is  specially  contrived  to  withstand  sudden  and  violent  storms,  to  distribute 
weight,  and  minimize  wear.  The  tower,  sails  and  vane  are  constructed  of  rust-proof 
galvanized  steel. 

We  Guarantee  the  Samson  Windmill 

To  be  made  of  good  material,  and  to  be  stronger,  more  perfectly  self  regulating  than 
any  other.  Its  name  indicates  its  strength.  Read  this  over  again,  then  send  for 

It  ■ 


An  Interesting  and  In¬ 
structive  Book  about 
Windmills-FREE. 


our  free  booklet.  We  have  a  book  that  tells 
about  windmills— shows  pictures  of  them  in 
every  country',  and  tells  all  that  is  worth 
knowing  about  them.  It  will  interest  you,  and 
show  you  the  differences.  You  will  know  the 
right  kind  from  the  wrong  kind.  It  I*  free. 
Just  write  for  it,  and  don’t  buy  until  you  see  it. 


THE  STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Box  M .  FreoDort,  III. 
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THE  STRINCFELLOW  METHOD  OF 
PLANTING  TREES. 

My  experience  with  the  Stringfellow 
method  should  convince  any  reasonable 
man  that  the  method  is  all  right,  not 
only  in  southern  Texas,  but  wherever  it 
has  a  fair  trial.  I  believe  that  every 
failure  has  been  the  result  of  not  pack¬ 
ing  the  earth  about  the  roots  or  planting 
too  late  in  the  Spring.  When  a  tree  with 
but  a  few  inches  of  root  is  planted  in 
loose  soil  it  is  unable  to  take  up  suffi¬ 
cient  moisture  to  supply  its  needs,  and 
it  must  perish.  If  planted  too  late  there 
is  not  sufficient  time  for  a  callus  and 
new  roots  to  be  developed  before  growth 
commences,  and  the  tree  is  unable  to 
meet  the  demands  that  are  being  made 
upon  it.  When  I  first  heard  of  close 
root-pruning,  about  seven  years  ago,  I 
was  prepared  to  have  some  faith  in  it, 
for  I  had  been  cutting  off  the  roots  of 
strawberry  plants  in  transplanting  for 
over  20  years.  Over  30  years  ago  I  had 
learned  that  shortening  the  roots  of  a 
grapevine  to  an  inch  made  little  or  no 
difference  with  its  growth.  In  the 
Spring  of  1896  I  planted  about  a  dozen 
trees,  apple,  peach  and  plum,  with  the 
roots  pruned  very  close,  and  every  one 
grew,  some  making  over  60  feet  of  new 
wood.  The  next  year  I  grubbed  up  70 
plum  trees,  suckers,  from  one  to  three 
or  six  years  old,  and  planted  them 
again.  Most  of  them  had  very  poor 
roots,  and  were  cut  to  a  very  few  inches, 
and  the  tops  to  18  inches.  Every  one 
grew,  and  most  of  them  made  branches 
from  three  to  four  feet  long.  The  same 
year  I  planted  25  quince  trees  and  about 
60  plums,  two  years  old,  cutting  the  tops 
to  a  foot  and  the  roots  according  to  the 
Stringfellow  method. 

These  trees  came  from  Missouri,  and 
were  long  on  the  way.  All  made  a  fine 
growth.  Root-grafting  has  been  prac¬ 
ticed  nearly  100  years.  During  the  Win¬ 
ter  a  scion  six  inches  in  length  is  graft¬ 
ed  into  a  piece  of  root  three  inches  in 
length,  and  laid  away  in  a  cellar  until 
Spring.  During  this  time  the  scion  and 
root  become  united  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  if  carefully  planted  the  little  tree 
will  grow.  Before  the  end  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  season  the  union  is  perfect  and  the 
scion  and  root  are  one,  just  as  much  as 
if  they  had  grown  from  a  single  seed. 
The  root  and  top  are  perhaps  a  thousand 
times  better  united  than  they  were  when 
they  were  first  planted  as  a  root-graft. 
Every  fruit  grower  knows  all  this,  and 
we  have  ceased  to  wonder  at  it,  although 
it  is  wonderful.  Now,  we  will  take  this 
little  tree  with  its  three  feet  of  wood 
and  a  good  root  system,  cut  the  top  back 
to  18  inches  and  shorten  the  main  root 
to  four  inches  and  the  side  roots  to  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch.  It  is  almost  a  root- 
graft  again,  but  larger,  and  the  root  and 
top  are  one.  If  carefully  planted  will  it 
grow?  Why  not?  It  has  a  hundred 
times  better  chance  than  it  had  when  a 
root-graft.  Mr.  Stringfellow  was  the 
first  to  discover  that  it  would  grow. 
Quite  a  number  of  people  all  over  the 
country  who  have  tested  the  matter  say 
that  it  will  grow.  But  what  say  the  au¬ 
thorities?  Some  of  them  now,  seven 
years  after  the  method  was  published, 
are  willing  to  concede  that  Mr.  String¬ 
fellow  is  right;  some  say  it  may  succeed 
near  the  Gulf  where  the  water  is  always 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  surface; 
but  most  of  them  want  to  bring  the 
method  into  disrepute.  Only  last  year 
the  horticultural  editor  of  one  of  our 
gieat  agricultural  papers,  and  a  pro¬ 
fessor,  too,  said  the  Stringfellow  method 
'vas  like  cutting  off  the  roots  and  top 
and  planting  the  label.  In  due  time  he 
will  be  convinced.  It  makes  me  tired  to 
think  of  the  hard  work  I  did  when  I 
v/as  a  young  man  working  in  the  nur¬ 
sery.  It  was  my  ambition  to  save  all 
the  roots  possible.  It  pleased  the  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  that  was  worth  the  effort; 
but  so  far  as  the  trees  were  concerned, 
they  would  have  done  far  better  with 
nine-tenths  of  the  roots  left  in  the 
ground. 

Close  root-pruning  is  not  all  there  is 
In  the  Stringfellow  method.  It  is  em¬ 
bodied  in  these  four  propositions;  There 


must  be  no  deep  loosening  of  the  soil 
previous  to  planting  the  trees.  At  the 
time  of  planting,  the  top  and  roots 
should  be  cut  back,  reducing  the  tree  al¬ 
most  to  a  cutting.  All  stirring  of  the 
surface  must  be  discontinued  after  the 
first  two  or  three  years.  Instead,  the 
orchard  is  to  be  seeded  down  and  the 
grass  frequently  clipped  with  a  mowing 
machine.  All  pruning  is  to  be  done  in 
the  growing  season.  These  propositions 
are  directly  opposite  to  what  we  have 
considered  orthodox  heretofore,  but  they 
are  surely  true,  nevertheless.  Fifty 
years  ago  physicians  bled  their  patients 
for  nearly  every  complaint.  This  was 
orthodox  for  more  than  200  years.  Fifty 
years  ago,  when  the  preacher  in  my 
neighborhood  made  a  pastoral  visit,  he 
first  received  a  glass  of  whisky,  then 
prayed  with  the  family  and  then  cate¬ 
chised  the  children.  In  those  days  chil¬ 
dren  of  unbelievers  and  all  children  who 
died  without  baptism  were  lost.  If  the 
“new  horticulture”  is  sound,  and  it  sure¬ 
ly  is,  the  sooner  fruit  growers  find  it 
out  the  better.  I  hope  that  we  may  hear 
much  on  the  subject  m.  ckawfoed. 

Ohio. 


Lime-Sulphur  Wash.— The  lime-sulphur- 
salt  mixture  is  the  best  spray  solutien 
known  on  this  coast;  known  as  such  by 
practical  experience;  best  to  use  against 
insects,  and  best  as  a  fungicide.  The  idea 
that  it  is  only  valuable  in  a  dry  climate  is 
all  nonsense,  but  will  it  soon  wash  off  from 
the  effect  of  rains?  It  rains  some  here  on 
Puget  Sound— one  season  for  50  days  with¬ 
out  letting  up,  and  beating  the  Noachian 
record— but  one  good  application  of  the 
lime,  sulphur  and  salt  solution  will  stay 
on  the  trees  for  two  years.  Nearly  every¬ 
one  knows  that  salt  in  a  lime  wash  makes 
it  stick  almost  like  oil  paint.  It  is  the  only 
spray  that  seems  to  be  of  much  benefit  as 
a  fungicide  here.  My  experience,  and  that 
of  my  neighbors,  is  that  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture  is  comparatively  worthless,  if  not 
entirely  so,  for  that  purpose;  and  it  is  but 
little  used  now.  j.  f.  c. 

Skagit,  Wash. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


Over  VO  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  V, 


AGRICULTURALSALT 

pays  for  itself  first  year.  Benefit 
lasts  for  several  seasons.  Write 
for  information  and  prices. 

THE  EMPIRE  STATE  SALT  CO., 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y, 


Two  Million  Tons  of 

BASIC  SLAG  FERTILIZER 

Sold  in  1902. 

Send  all  Orders  to 
400  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOUR 
FREE 
FRIENDS 

'  FOR 


Our  money  winning  books, 
written  by  men  who  know,  tell 
you  all  about 

Potai.sK 

They  are  needed  by  every  man 
who  owns  a  field  and  a  plow,  and 
who  desires  to  get  the  most  out 
of  them. 

They  are  free.  Send  postal  card, 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
98  Nossau  street.  New  York 


Hubbard’s  Fertilizers  do  not  rest  until  the  work  is  done ;  when  the  ground 
freezes,  they  rest,  but  only  then.  In  connection  with  this  statement,  kindly  read 
the  following  from  the  Past  Master  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Grange : 

The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co.,  Middletown  Conn.  Marboro,  Mass.,  Oct.  6, 1902. 

Gentlemen— I  used  about  nine  tons  of  Hubbard’  Fertilizer  this  season  and  am  satisfled  that  it  paid.  This 
was  particularly  true  of  the  Hubbard’sOats  and  Top  Dressing.  Its  use  enabled  us  to  cut  the  first  crop  before 
after  which  date  there  came  on  a  long  spell  of  wet  weather,  and  while  most  farmers  were  com¬ 
plaining  because  their  hay  was  spoiling  or  getting  over-ripe,  we  were  growing  a  fine  rowen  crop  which  cut 
over  a  ton  per  acre  by  the  middle  of  August,  and  at  this  writing  there  Is  a  third  crop  almost  heavy  enough 
to  cut.  Yours  truly,  B.  D.  HOWK,  Past  Master,  Massachusetts  State  Grange. 

The  letter  speaks  for  itself — comment  seems  unnecessary.  We  hope  you  will 
decide  to  use  the  Hubbard  Fertilizers.  Our  book,  “  Hubbard’s  Fertilizers  for  1903,” 
giving  full  description  of  our  different  brands,  sent  free  to  any  address.  Apply 
to  our  “  Local  Agents”  or  direct  to 


THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 
Of 

MIDDLETOWM,  CONN. 


Bowke 

Fertilizers. 


SALES  DOUBLED  EVERY  TEN  YEARS. 


The  sales  of  Bowker’s  Fertilizers  in  1882  were  .  15,000  tons. 

10  years  later  (1892)  they  had  doubled  .  .  30,000  “ 

10  years  later  (1902)  they  had  doubled  again,  60,000  “ 

This  Marvelous  Exhibit  shows  conclusively  that  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers  must  have  proven  as  represented;  must  have  given 
good  results  in  the  field ;  and  must  have  been  sold  reasonably ; 
otherwise  such  an  increase  could  never  have  been  made.  It  also 
shows  that  our  customers  have  confidence  in  our  goods  and 
recommend  them  to  their  friends.  As  the  old,  reliable  ''Cotmtry 
Gentleman"  says :  “The  Bowker  goods  may  be  bought  and 

USED  WITH  CONFIDENCE;” 

and  confidence  after  all  is  the  main  thing  in  buying  any  kind  of 
merchandise. 

It  <wiU  pay  you  to  see  our  Local  Agents  or  correspond  with  us  before  purchasing  your 
Fertilizers  this  season.  The  purchaser  of  Bowker' s  Fertilizer  takes  no  risk.  You  can 
continue  to  defend  upon  them, for  they  are  made  and  sold  now  as  heretofore — '■'■on  honor." 

BOWKER  fertilizer  company 


Boston.  New  York.  Cincinnati. 
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THE  COST  OF  SPRAY  INC. 

HOW  MUCH  TO  CHAROK. 

Old  Figures  Restated. 

These  figures  are  the  results  of  care¬ 
ful  tests.  In  a  level  Pennsylvania  or¬ 
chard  of  440  large  thrifty  trees  25  years 
old,  with  water  convenient,  three  men, 
two  horses  and  a  barrel  pump  throwing 
two  streams  required  two  days  to  go 
over  it  once.  The  cost  of  applying  was 
$9,  allowing  $1.50  for  the  team  and  $1 
for  each  man;  22  barrels  of  liquid  were 
used.  This  quantity  of  Bordeaux  Mixture 
cost  $7.02;  ammoniacal  copper  carbon¬ 
ate,  $5.28,  and  Paris-green  and  lime, 
$1.70.  In  central  New  York  25-year-old 
trees  were  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  three 
times  for  10  cents  per  tree,  or  with 
Paris-green  added,  seven  cents  extra. 
The  mixture  was  four  pounds  each  of 
blue  vitriol  and  lime  and  one  pound  of 
Paris-green  to  50  gallons  of  water.  In 
Illinois  10-year-old  trees  have  been 
sprayed  three  times  with  Bordeaux- 
Paris-green  solution  for  from  7 1-5  to 
cents.  As  there  is  so  much  varia¬ 
tion  in  size  of  trees,  lay  of  land  and  gen¬ 
eral  conveniences  for  the  work,  a  charge 
by  the  hour  seems  more  satisfactory 
than  job  work;  20  cents  per  hour  is  none 
too  much  for  a  skillful  nozzie-man. 

Forty  Cents  per  Hour. 

In  this  section  a  man  and  pair  of 
horses  with  cart  or  plow  commands  40 
cents  per  hour.  With  a  mowing  ma¬ 
chine  or  corn  harvester  $1  per  hour  for 
actual  work,  and  with  a  good  pump,  full 
equipment  and  skillful  work,  spraying 
should  command  the  latter  figure  for  ac¬ 
tual  work.  At  the  above  price  one  must 
be  prompt  and  active  and  do  the  work 
rapidly  or  he  may  not  receive  much  pat¬ 
ronage.  In  most  of  the  ordinary  spray¬ 
ing  one  horse  and  two  men  make  a  com- 
plet(D  equipment  for  labor.  It  should  be 
l)orne  in  mind  that  a  complicated  ma¬ 


chine  like  a  pump  is  constantly  liable  to 
get  out  of  order,  and  the  man  who  goes 
into  the  business  of  spraying  should 
know  every  part  of  his  pump  and  nozzle 
and  always  keep  it  in  perfect  working 
order,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  waste  of 
time  after  the  work  begins. 

Massachuseits.  s.  t.  maynaho. 


Draindge  of  Cellar. 

,].  W.  B.,  Haimn,  Moss.— The  water  enters 
the  cellar  of  my  new  house  whenever  the 
land  is  as  we  say  full  of  water,  as  in  the 
Spring  or  after  very  heavy  rains  when  the 
ground  is  unfrozen.  The  land  falls  away 
from  the  house  slightly  but  on  one  side, 
say  60  feet  off,  is  a  hollow  which  retains 
water.  This  is  under-drained  and  in  a  few 
days  the  water  di.sai)pears  from  the  sur¬ 
face.  It  cannot  be  surface  drained.  This 
low  spot  is  responsible  for  much  of  the 
water  in  (he  cellar,  yet  1  feel  rpiite  posi¬ 
tive  it  is  not  entirely  tlie  cause.  The  sub¬ 
soil  is  tlie  hardest  of  iiardpan.  1  jiropose 
to  liave  a  drain  along  all  four  sides  a  foot 
below  tlie  bottom  inside  the  walls.  1  say 
inside  the  cellar,  because  of  the  very  hard 
digging  if  placed  outside.  Perhaps  a 
greater  depth  than  a  foot  would  be  better, 
but  I  fear  that  I  have  not  suflicient  fall  to 
increase  it.  Shall  it  be  a  narrow  10  or  12- 
inch  trench  filled  with  small  stones,  or  a 
21^-inch  land  tile?  The  cellar  is  only  20  by 
16  feet,  and  contains  a  furnace.  There  is 
an  air  chamber  under  the  furnace  laid  up 
in  Portland  cement,  and  supposed  to  be 
water-tight,  but  it  is  not;  and  I  intend  to 
connect  this  with  the  drain.  Is  there  any 
better  method  of  overcoming  the  trouble? 
I  not  only  want  no  water  but  desire  to 
have  it  as  dry  as  possible.  Any  sugges¬ 
tions  based  on  experience  will  be  very 
acceptable. 

Ans. — J.  W.  B.  has  the  right  ideas 
about  draining  his  cellar.  One  foot  be¬ 
neath  the  level  of  the  cellar  floor  is  deep 
enough  for  the  trench,  but  he  may  go 
deeper  if  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to 
drain  the  air  chamber  beneath  the  fur¬ 
nace.  It  should  be  about  12  inches  wide 
at  the  bottom  if  stones  alone  are  used, 
or  it  may  be  one-half  that  width  if  a 
2V^-inch  tile  is  laid  on  the  bottom  with 


stone  covering.  A  cornice  of  brick 
should  be  made  as  shown  in  Fig.  95,  the 
first  course  set  on  end  and  projecting 
two  inches  above  the  level  of  the  cellar 
floor,  and  the  second  course  lying  flat 
and  capping  the  course  previously  laid. 
The  filling  of  the  trench  is  finished  to  a 
level  with  the  cap  bricks  by  two  or  three 
inches  of  concrete  made  with  gravel  and 
Portland  cement.  This  keeps  the  water 
from  rising  if  there  is  temporarily  more 
than  the  drain  can  carry  off.  It  is  also 
a  protection  to  the  base  of  the  founda- 


DRAINAGE  OF  A  C'ELLAR.  Fio.  9.6. 


tion  wall  and  will  be  found  to  make  the 
cellar  rat-proof.  If  J.  W.  B.  has  the 
fall,  five-tenths  of  one  foot  to  100  feet  is 
enough,  he  will  have  no  trouble  in  keep¬ 
ing  his  cellar  dry  by  this  trench  all 
around  it.  g.  ». 

Keeping  Water  Out  of  Cellar. 

IV'.  K.  B.,  Maryland.— liovi  can  I  keep  wate 
out  of  cellar?  I  cannot  drain  it;  have  had 
it  cemented  but  water  breaks  through. 

Ans. — The  only  way  that  W.  E.  B.  can 
keep  the  water  out  of  his  cellar  is  to 
make  the  cement  floor  strong  enough  to 
resist  the  inward  pre.ssure  of  the  soil 
water.  He  may  excavate  his  cellar  one 
foot  deeper  and  fill  to  that  depth  with 
cement.  If  made  with  a  Portland  ce¬ 
ment  such  as  Vulcanite,  and  well  ram¬ 
med  it  certainly  would  keep  the  water 
out.  _  G.  I). 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  18th  page. 


POSITIVELY  AND  PERMANENTLY  CURES 
Rone  and  Bog  Spavin,  Ringbone  (except  low  Ring¬ 
bone),  Curb,  Thoroughpln,  Splint,  Cupped  llock. 
Shoe  Boll,  Weak  and  Sprained  Tendons  and  alt 
Lameness. 

- FOOL  TALK - 

About  3f)  years  ago  a  young  mechanic  called  on  old 
Commodore  Vanderbilt,  then  head  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad.  In  an  effort  to  secure  atrial  on  a 
New  York  Central  train  of  a  now  device  for  stopping 
trains  by  compressed  air. 

•‘Air! ’’the  Commodore  Is  said  to  have  exclaimed. 
“Air  1  Stop  atrain  with  air  I  I’ve  not  time  to  listen 
to  such  ‘fool  talk,'  young  man,”  and  he  didn't. 
Neither  would  any  one  else  for  many  a  long  day. 

George  WestInghou.se,  for  he  was  the  man  of  the 
“  fool  talk,”  believed  in  himself  and  the  utility  of 
his  Invention.  Ho  kept  right  on  in  spite  of  Com¬ 
modore  Vanoerbllt  and  the  others  till  he  forced 
recognition.  .Would  a  man  trust  himself  aboard  a 
passenger  train  to-day  if  he  knew  that  train  was 
not  fully  equipped  with  Westinghouse’s  invention— 
the  air  brake'/  It  is  said  that  Vanderl)llt’8  road  had 
some  difficulty  in  getting  it  when  ffnally  It  was 
wanted. 

Many  a  man  says  “  fool  talk  ”  when  ho  reads  tlie 
claims  made  for  “  Save-the-Horse  ”  spavin  cure,  bin 
the  dawn  of  enlightenment  is  as  certain  as  the  ris¬ 
ing  of  the  sun,  and  the  man  who  says  “fool  talk" 
after  reading  the  facts  so  plain  and  convincing  as 
given  by  us.  reaffirmed  by  the  letters  published  in 
these  columns  every  week,  and  In  our  booklet,  is  re¬ 
peating  Commodore  Vanderbilt’s  mistake.  No  man 
need  be  In  doubt  as  to  what  “Save-the-Uorse” 
spavin  cure  can  and  cannot  do.  If  you  have  a 
case  different  from  what  are  described  in  booklets 
and  advertisements,  send  us  full  particulars  as  to 
the  age,  location,  cause  of  the  lameness  or  swelling, 
the  horse’s  action,  previous  treatment,  and  also  tlie 
veteflnurlan'sdlagnosis,!!  you  know  he  Is  competent, 
and  we  will  tell  you  frankly  as  to  the  possibilities  of 
our  remedy.  Write  for  booklet  and  copy  of  guaran¬ 
tee  and  any  information  desired. 

Heed  this:— 

Work  horse  continuously  if  desired. 

“Save-the-Horse”  cures  without  scar,  blemish  or 
loss  of  hair. 

Contains  no  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate  or  other 
form  of  mercury  or  any  ingredient  that  can  injure 
the  horse. 

$5.00  PER  BOTTLE. 

Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle. 

There  Is  no  condition  or  arrangement  we  can  make 
more  binding  to  protect  you  than  our  guarantee. 

NEED  OF  SECOND  BOTTLE  IS  ALMOST  IM¬ 
PROBABLE.  EXCEI'T  IN  RAREST  OF  CASES. 

$5.00  at  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  expre.ss  prepaid. 
TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Troy.  N.  Y.,  Manufacturers 


was  the  pioneer  of  the  fertilizer  business,  and  for  nearly  half  a  century  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  leader  in  that 
line,  manufacturing  and  selling  more  fertilizers  yearly  than  any  other  com^^any  in  this  field.  They  have  not  only 
the  largest  and  best  equipped  factories,  but  the  jvrestige  of  longest  experience  and  most  successful  career,  v Inch 
lias  rendered  their  products  a  household  theme  from  Maine  to  California,  and  has  secured  to  them  the  familiar 
cognomen  of  the  “OLD  RELIABLE.” 

We  will  not  waste  your  time  in  reading,  nor  ours  in  compiling  a  vast  array  of  the  thousands  of  farmers  who 
have  raised  unprecedented  crops  by  using 


Bradley’s  Fertilizers 

It  is  not  a  question  of  what  HAS  BEEN  DONE,  but  what  YOU  CAN  DO  NOW.  We  will  not  make  invidious 
comj^arisons  of  tests  with  competitors.  Such  comjiarieons  are  odious.  We  simply  assert  the  fact  that  Bradley’s 
Fertilizers  are  to-day,  as  they  have  been  for  nearly  half  a  century,  the  cheapest,  safest,  and  most  reliable 
for  you  to  buy,  because  Bradley  Quality  means  best  material,  most  thorough  manufacture,  perfect  mechanical 
condition,  highest  agricultural  value. 


We  Invite  Every  Farmer  to  Write  Us  for 
Information  About  the  Fertilization  of  All  Crops 


The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company, 


BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  WORKS, 


92  State  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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EXHIBITION  OF  AMERICAN  ROSE 
SOCIETY. 

'I'lio  I'mirth  annual  exhibition  of  Uio 
American  Rose  Society  was  held  in  Horti¬ 
cultural  Hall,  Philadelphia,  March  25-27, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Spring  show  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society. 
There  were  102  classes  in  the  rose  show 
alone,  and  competition  was  keener  than  at 
any  i)revious  exhibition,  though  the  ag¬ 
gregate  number  of  blooms  was  not  much 
larger.  A  few  novelties  were  shown, 
among  which  was  Gen.  MacArthur,  a  Hy¬ 
brid  Tea  of  fine  crimson  color  delightfully 
perfumed,  but  not  of  sufficient  finish,  as 
exhibited,  to  warrant  introduction.  A  new 
I)ink  forcing  rose  from  Michigan,  said  to 
be  a  cross  between  Bridesmaid  and  the 
lovely  Mine.  Caroline  Testout  received  the 
silver  medal  of  the  Society;  the  highest 
award  given  this  year.  It  seems  quite 
jierfect  in  all  requirements  except  per¬ 
fume,  which  is  rather  deficient.  The  new 
yellow  Tea,  Franz  Deegen  was  also  shown 
in  good  form,  and  though  not  of  large* size 
made  a  good  impression.  These  first  prize 
for  best  blooms  of  any  standard  variety 
went  to  Liberty.  The  prize  blooms  seem 
to  have  reached  the  summit  of  perfection. 
American  Beauties  captured  the  awards 
liext  in  importance,  while  the  various 
other  glasshouse  roses  were  all  worthily 
represented.  More  good  forced  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  and  miscellaneous  pot  roses 
were  brought  together  than  has  yet  been 
seen,  although  the  standard  Crimson 
Ramblers,  so  numerous  in  former  years, 
were  sparsely  represented.  As  a  matter 
of  information  it  may  be  well  to  give  the 
most  popular  roses  of  the  day  under  sej 
arate  colors.  Most  of  these  varieties  have 
been  grown  for  years  and  still  keep  their 
hold  on  public  favor.  White;  Bride, 
Ivory;  Pink,  Bridesmaid,  Mme.  Cusln, 
Mrs.  Pierpont  Morgan;  yellow,  Perle  des 
lardins.  Sunrise,  Mme.  Hoste,  crimson, 
American  Beauty.  Liberty,  Meteor. 

The  Horticultural  Society’s  exhibition 
was  superb.  Nothing  as  good  has  ever 
been  seen  in  New  York  at  the  season,  and 
it  is  not  likely  the  climatic  differences 
between  the  two  cities  will  allow  New 
York  gardeners  to  bring  on  such  fine  plants 
so  early.  One  of  the  striking  features  was 
a  grand  display  of  Azaleas  and  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  some  of  great  size,  but  covered 
with  thousands  of  perfect  blooms.  The 
competition  in  bulbous  flowers,  hyacinths, 
tulips  and  Narcissi,  for  special  premiums, 
was  most  spirited,  and  resulted  in  a  truly 
magnificent  exhibit.  The  new  star  Cinera¬ 
rias  were  shown  in-  huge  specimen  plants, 
and  greatly  surpassed  in  true  decorative 
value  the  gaudy  large-flowered  C.  grandi- 
llora  section.  Some  plants  of  the  new 
forcing  Spira^ja  Glad.stone.  recommended 
on  page  2!t0.  R.  N.-Y.,  for  April  19.  1902, 
were  very  fine.  This  is  an  excellent  plant 
for  the  window  garden,  the  bloom  spikes 
far  surpassing  in  purity  of  color  and  size 
those  of  the  usual  variety,  Astilbe  Japoni- 
ca.  Other  interesting  plants  not  often 
seen  were  the  free  flowering  white  Clema¬ 
tis  indivisa.  Hydrangea  hortensis  Mariesi 
and  Thalictrum  aquilegifolium,  the  last 
having  very  attractive  compound  foliage 
and  feathery  white  blooms.  w.  v.  f. 


Smautw'eed  Against  Flies.— On  page 
130  it  is  advised  to  rub  a  decoction  of 
smartweed  on  horses  to  keep  off  the  flies. 
We  have  tried  that  here  with  evidently 
no  results.  f.  l.  wash  burn. 

Minn.  Experiment  Station. 

Scientific  Potato  Culture.— In  a  very 
interesting  lecture  before  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Horticultural  Society  Prof.  L.  R. 
Jones,  of  Vermont,  showed  how  man,  by 
long  cultivation,  has  changed  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  potato  jilant.  In  its  wild 
slate  it  was  reproduced  from  seeds,  but 
under  culture  the  tubers  are  used.  Prof. 
Jones  said:  “Reproduction  by  seeds  is  a 
.Sexual  process,  that  by  tubers  is  vegeta- 
live.  The  two  are  physiologically  opposed 
and  cannot  well  be  carried  on  at  the  same 
time.  Under  the  natural  condition  of  the 
wild  plant,  the  seed  precedes;  with  our 
shorter  season  and  intensive  culture  we 
have  crowded  the  two  processes  together 
until  they  tend  to  overlap.  As  a  result  we 
have  just  after  the  potato  plant  comes 
into  blossom  a  strained  and  unnatural 
condition.  According  to  the  mode  of  its 
ancestors  the  major  part  of  its  vital  en¬ 
ergy  should  then  be  directed  toward 
flower  and  seed  development.  But  tuber 
luoduction  in  the  high-bred  plant  begins 
immediately  and  the  acquired  tendency 
i;s  for  this  process  to  claim  the  major  pan 
of  the  food.  As  a  result  there  is  a  con¬ 
flict  of  tendencies  in  the  plant,  a  critical 
period.  The  production  of  a  profitable 
Cl  op  depends  more  on  the  protection  of 
the  potato  plant  the  fortnight  including 
and  immediately  following  blossoming 
than  at  any  other  time  during  its  growth 
Before  this  period  it  will  quickly  recover 
from  severe  ravages  of  bugs;  a  little  latei 
it  will  do  the  same,  but  serious  Injury  to 
the  foliage  at  this  period  starts  the  plant 
on  a  decline  which  leads  to  its  premature 
ileath,  and  no  subsequent  treatment  in 
my  experience  makes  amends  for  neglect 
then.’’ 


KEEP  THE  BOYS  ON  THE  FARM 


Don’t  let  drudgery  drive  the  boys  away  from  the  farm.  You  need  them.  They  need  you.  They  will 
be  better  off  on  the  farm.  The  county  will  be  better  off  for  having  them  there.  Many  ambitious  and 
capable  boys  leave  the  farm  for  the  city  to  escape  a  life  of  need-  less  drudgery.  Many  in¬ 
genious  boys  go  to  the  city  workshops  to  satisfy  their  mechanical  tastes.  In  these  ways  the 

country  every  year  loses  to  the  cities  thousands  of  its 
brightest  and  most  capable  boys. 

But  you  can’t  blame  the  boys.  The  boy  never  yet 
lived  who  enjoyed  turning  the  grindstone  for  two 
straight  hours.  There  is  no  particular  fun  in  turning 
a  corn  sheller  for  that  length  of  time.  The  fodder 
cutter  comes  in  the  .same  class.  It  is  a  mighty  dis¬ 
agreeable  job  to  chase  a  pair  of  horses  around  an  old 
sweep  power  every  time  you  want  to  grind  a  little  feed 
for  the  stock.  But  when  it  comes  to  pushing  a  buck 
saw  through  ten  cords  of  hard  wood  —  well,  who  can 
blame  the  boys  for  getting  sick  and  tired  of  farm  life  ? 

The  boy  is  foolish  who  grinds  his  life  out  with  useless 
drudgery. 

AN  AERMOTOR  DOES  THE  WORK,  THE  BOYS  HAVE  THE  FUN 

Modern  devices  and  improved  machinery  will  take  away  from  farm  life  nine-tenths  of  all  its  drudgery. 
A  power  Aermotor  erected  on  the  barn  will  grind  the  grain,  shell  the  corn,  cut  the  fodder,  saw  the  wood, 
turn  the  grindstone  and  pump  the  water.  It  will  do  more  than  this.  It  will  give  the  boys  a  chance  to 
develop  their  mechanical  ability.  There  is  something  wonderfully  fascinating  in  the  whir-r-r  and  buzz  of 
machinery.  Where  is  there  a  good  healthy  boy  who  doesn’t  enjoy  shoving  a  hickory  stick  up  in  front  of  a 
circular  saw  ?  The  sound  is  music  to  his  ears.  A  power  Aermotor,  an  Aermotor  Steel  Frame  Saw  and 
three  boys  will  saw  ten  cords  of  wood  in  a  day.  The  boys  will  enjoy  it,  too,  from  start  to  finish.  The 
next  day  the  Aermotor  will  be  ready  to  shell  300  bushels  of  corn.  It  will  grind  100  bushels  at  the  same 
time,  and  not  require  15  minutes  attention  for  that  part  of  the  work. 

AN  AERMOTOR  GRINDER  TAKES  CARE  OF  ITSELF 

The  Aermotor  Grinder  is  a  marvel  of  simplicity  and  efficiency.  It  is  built  with  a  centrifugal  feed, 
which  regulates  itself  perfectly  to  the  velocity  of  the  wind.  It  will  take  the  grain  as  fast  as  the  mill  will 
grind  it,  and  no  faster.  Build  a  good,  big  hopper  above  the  grinder  to  supply  the  grain  as  needed,  and  it 
can  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself  for  hours  at  a  time.  That  is  different  from  a  team  of  horses  and  a  sweep 
power,  isn’t  it  ? 

PUT  THE  AERMOTOR  ON  THE  BARN 

With  a  power  Aermotor  on  the  barn,  and  all  the  machinery  under  cover,  stormy  days  can  be  spent 
most  profitably.  There  is  always  plenty  of  wind  on  a  stormy  day.  Work  done  then  is  all  clear  gain. 

Fit  up  a  nice  little  shop  with  machinery  to  be  run  by  an  Aermotor ;  make  half  the  tools  you  now  buy. 
Mend  the  broken  wagons,  plows,  etc.  Be  independent  and  save  money.  Do  work  for  the  neighbors  and 
make  money.  Many  power  Aermotors  have  paid  for  themselves  the  first  year.  Give  the  boys  work  that 
they  like  to  do  and  keep  them  contented  on  the  farm. 

THE  POWER  AERMOTOR  HAS  NO  EQUAL 

But  remember  that  the  Aermotor  is  the  only  successful  power  windmill  ever  built.  It  has  been  imitated, 
but  the  vital  features  which  make  it  so  much  more  powerful  than  all  others  have  been  overlooked.  It  has 
no  equal  as  a  power  producing  windmill. 

Every  farmer  who  raises  grain,  and  every  stockman  who  feeds  grain,  should  have  a  power  Aermotor 
on  his  barn.  Large  sums  of  money  are  spent  for  farm  machinery  which  is  used  only  a  few  days  each 
year.  A  power  Aermotor,  which  costs  less,  will  be  found  useful  365  days  each  year. 

Many  people  get  along  year  after  year  without  a  power  Aermotor,  but  after  they  have  had  one  a  few 
weeks  they  always  wonder  how  they  ever  lived  without  it.  They  would  as  soon  think  of  giving  up  the 
reaper,  mower,  or  horse-rake  as  the  power  Aermotor.  No  farmer  can  boast  that  his  place  is  equipped  with 
all  modern  farm  machinery  if  it  lacks  a  power  Aermotor. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  BOOK 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  the  power  Aermotor, 
write  for  our  book.  Remember  that  the  Aermotor  is  the  result 
of  5000  experiments  to  learn  how  to  get  the  utmost  power 
from  the  wind.  You  can’t  afford  to  buy  any  power 
mill  except  the  Aermotor.  You  would  pay  more  and 
get  less  if  you  bought  any  other.  This  book  tells  you 
why.  It  is  free  for  the  asking. 


AERMOTOR  CO. 

1206  Twelfth  St.,  CHICAGO  4 


ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

When  you  come  to  think  about  folug 
awuy  to  acbool  eend  for  Catalogue  of 
the  Leading  liu»lueai»  and  Shorthand  School. 


8UY  THK 
3UY  THE 


LEROY  PLOW 


AND  YOU 
BEST. 


A  GOOD  S  V/IFT  KICK 
TROSY 
I  BEST 
ICHEAPEST 

Is  what  yen’ll  -want  your  son  to  give  yon  for  buying: 
flimsy  woven  fence^  after  you  have  seen  how  far 
superior  The  Frost  Heavy  Hard  Wire  Fence  Is  to  it. 
No  comparison.  Catalogue,  etc.,  free. 

THE  FK08T  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


FENCE  MEN  AND  FARMERS 

should  get  our  prices  on  Colled  Spring,  plain  and  barb, 
Wire.  Wire  Fence,  complete,  ItJc.  to  36c.  per  rod. 
^nd  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

W.  HlLli  SMALL,  Martlnsburg,  W.  V*. 


PRICE  CATCHES  TRADE, 

but  our  quality  holds  It  year  after  year  after  year. 
I'AUK  iVOVKN  WIUK  FKNC'KCU.,AI»UlAN,MICIi. 


If  yon  want  wire  fence  or  any' kind  of  fence  I 
rmaterlal,  let  ub  Hhip  atrial  order  from  oar  factory  | 
(nearest  you.  We  ean  save  you  menu  aud  time. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO. 

iHolIy,  MIoh.  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Wanbegan.  IlL  | 


w 


w. 


■  np  at  Wholesale.  A  51-lnch 

InEa  a  EilnVb  stock  fence  SOeper  rod. 
Send  for  price  list  and  FKEE  catalogue  of  Wire 
Fence  and  full  line  of  Fence  Supplies. 

H .  MASON  &  CO.,  Box  67 ,  Leesburg.  Ohio. 


The  Mietz  &  Weiss 

Etioisnt  Esgtsei.  8iz«s,  1  to  60  H  F. 

Cheapest  and  Bafeat  Power  Kqowd 
for  pumping  and  electrio  lighting, 
grinding  corn,  acparatlng  oream, 
•awing  wood  and  all  power 
purpose*.  Highest  Award  for 
Hireot  Coupled  Engine  and  Gener¬ 
ator,  Paris  Exposition .  190*1;  awardsd 
Cold  Medal  I*au-Am.  Exposition, 
Buffalo, IfOl;  Gold  Medal,  Charlss- 
ton,  H.G.,  Exposition;  1903.  Ssnd 
for  catalogue.  ^ 

A.  MIBTZ,  138  Morr  8t„  Raw  You 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 

_  •  A  nwr 


USED 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 
Statlonaries,  Portables,  Engines 
and  Pumps,  Holsters, 
Sawing;  Outfits. 

Bond  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Testimonials.  State  your  Power  Needs. 

CharUr  6aa  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


STEEL  ROOFING 

FREIGHT  CHARGES  PAID  BY  US 

Strictly  new,  perfect,  Semi  -  Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  2  feet  wide,  6  feet  long.  Tba 
beat  Ruoflng,  SldiBg  or  Celling  you  enn  nee. 
No  experience  necessary  to  lay  It.  An 
ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the  only 
tools  you  need.  We  furnish  nails  free 
and  paint  rooflng  two  sides.  Comes 
either  flat,  corrugated  or  “V”  crimped. 
Dellaored  free  of  all  eharges  to  all  points 
in  the  U.  8.,  east  of  the  Mississinpl  Klver 
and  North  of  the  Ohio  River 

AT  $2.26  PER  SQUARE 

PiieM  to  other  point*  on  application.  A  square  meaua  100 
square  feet.  Write  for  free  Catalogue  No.  67 
CHiCdDO  HOUSE  WRECKINO  CO..  W.  3Slh  and  Iron  Sii..  ChlcaO 


NAMES  OF  FARMERS  WANTED 

The  Valley  Farmer  wants  names  and  addresses  of 
banners  anywhere  in  the  U.  8.  They  want  to  get  them 
^Interested  in  their  big  farm  magazine,  which  now  has 

Gironlatlon  of  overlOO.OOO  copies  and  is  acknowledged 
;to  be  the  best  farm  paper  in  the  West.  The  subscrlp- 
'tlon  price  is  60c.  per  year,  but  if  you  will  send  them 
live  farmers’  names  and  addresses  and  ten  cents  in 
stamps  or  silver,  they  will  enter  you  as  a  subscriber 
(fully  paid  for  a  whole  year.  Address 
Valley  Farmer,  89  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 


THE  BOUNDS  WIRE  FENCE. 


Bright, 

Active 

Agents 

Wanted 


PATENT  APPLIED  POH 

PRIZES  TO  AGENTS  MAY  FIRST. 


Liberal 

Commission  and 

Exclusive 

Territory 


CASH  . .  .  . . 

TOTRi-FX-FX-’y  TVT-  asOXJlWIDJS,  fSoutla.  Ool-ixx»a.T3xxiBi,  O. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

AMEJilCAN  V'EGRTABI.E  VARIETIES. — 

Bulletin  No.  21,  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus¬ 
try,  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  is  a  formidable  document  of  402 
pages,  entirely  devoted  to  the  names  of 
the  vegetable  varieties  offered  by  Ameri¬ 
can  seedsmen  in  1901  and  1902.  These 
names  are  taken  from  more  than  200 
catalogues,  and  it  may  well  be  imagined 
the  greater  part  of  this  interminable  list 
consists  of  duplicates  or  synonyms  for 
essentially  similar  varieties.  This  is  a 
most  useful  reference  work,  its  com¬ 
pilation  has  cost  much  labor,  which  is 
warranted  as  securing  a  good  basis  for 
eoi-recting  many  glaring  errors  in  vege¬ 
table  nomenclature.  If  we  could  all  get 
down  to  a  single  accepted  name  for  iden¬ 
tical  varieties  there  would  be  greater 
certainty  and  pleasure  in  buying  seeds. 
The  number  of  changes  rung  on  the 
names  of  typical  varieties  is  really  as¬ 
tonishing.  Thus  the  compiler  says  that 
the  320  names  of  lettuce  found  in  this 
list  could  be  brought  down  to  less  than 
90  representing  distinct  varieties,  and 
anyone  having  experience  in  compara¬ 
tive  trials  would  feel  impelled  to  make 
still  further  reductions.  In  1900  no  less 
than  685  real  and  nominal  varieties  of 
cabbage  were  listed  by  our  seedsmen, 
while  bush  beans  had  560  names  and 
sweet  corn  about  340.  Every  planter 
knows  that  tne  vegetable  varieties  really 
adapted  to  any  given  locality  are  few  in 
number,  and  if  they  could  be  definitely 
and  unifoi'inly  named  a  great  source  of 
confusion  and  disappointment  would  be 
eliminated. 

Bru.liant  March  WEATimR. — Three 
weeks  of  Spring-like  weather  is  an  un¬ 
usual  record  for  March,  yet  the  tempera¬ 
ture  for  the  first  21  days  of  the  past 
month  has  been  constantly  above  the 
frost  line,  and  vegetation  on  the  Rural 
Grounds  is  therefore  unseasonably  ad¬ 
vanced.  Snowdrops  and  Crocuses  have 
been  long  in  bloom,  the  former  opening 
during  the  last  days  of  February.  Some 
dwarf  bulbous  Irises,  I.  histrioides,  I, 
reticulata  and  its  beautiful  dark-purple 
variety,  1.  reticulata  Krelagei,  are  mak¬ 
ing  brilliant  displays,  as  the  cool  nights 
and  sunny  days  seem  to  increase  their 
durability  and  richness  of  coloring. 
Early  tulips  are  far  advanced  and  es¬ 
tablished  daffodils  are  opening  freely. 
The  various  tree  fruits  are  happily  not 
coming  on  as  fast  as  might  be  expected, 
though  peach  and  Japan  plum  buds  have 
swelled  nearly  to  the  danger  point  should 
sharp  frosts  follow.  One  of  the  sur¬ 
prises  of  the  season  is  a  find  on  March 
17  of  well-developed  blooms  on  limbs 
of  an  old  bush  honeysuckle,  Lonieera 
fragrantissima.  This  desirable  hardy 
shrub  is  always  an  early  bloomer,  the 
flowei’s  generally  coming  out  in  April 
before  the  leaves,  but  in  this  case  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  bush  projects  into  a  shelter¬ 
ed  nook  between  a  group  of  evergreens 
and  a  terrace  where  the  afternoon  sun¬ 
shine  lies  warm  and  bright.  Other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  shrub  were  quite  dormant, 
as  were  the  early  blooming  Porsythias 
in  the  vicinity.  There  has  never  been 
such  a  show  of  hazel  catkins.  The 
promise  of  a  fair  crop  of  these  savory 
nuts  seems  good,  as  the  blooms  are  not 
easily  affecteu  by  late  freezes.  Farmers 
and  gardeners  are  inclined  to  go  slow, 
notwithstanding  the  tempting  weather, 
but  much  preliminary  work  is  being 
done.  Outdoor  operations  are  likely  to 
be  well  forwarded  even  if  considerable 
rougli  w^eather  should  follow. 

Some  Egg  Queries. — The  following 
questions  come  from  a  reader  in  Maine: 

In  a  recent  Issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  was 
the  result  of  an  experiment  in  preserving 
eggs  with  water  glass.  Will  you  go  a  step 
i:r  two  farther  and  give  your  readers  a 
little  more  information  on  the  subject,  as 


to  whether  it  is  safe  to  use  a  wooden  or 
iron  vessel.,  and  if  the  solution  can  be  used 
more  than  once?  Is  it  necessary  to  keep 
the  eggs  while  in  the  solution  in  a  cool 
place,  light  or  dark,  and  is  it  necessary 
to  keep  the  vessel  covered  tight? 

Water  glass  has  a  tendency  to  cor¬ 
rode  metal,  and  is  therefore  best  used  in 
stoneware  or  other  glazed  material. 
There  is  no  great  objection  in  using 
wood  containers  except  the  liability  of 
the  metal  hoops  rusting  off  at  incon¬ 
venient  times.  It  is  certainly  good  prac¬ 
tice  to  keep  the  stored  eggs  cool  and 
dark,  though  experience  is  lacking  as  to 
whether  heat  and  light  affect  them  un¬ 
favorably  while  in  storage.  We  do  not 
know  if  the  solution  can  be  safely  used 
more  than  once,  and  are  now  testing  this 
point.  The  eggs  should  always  be  well 
covered  by  ihe  solution,  and  the  object 
in  keeping  the  vessel  covered  is  to  lessen 
evaporation  and  shrinkage  of  the  solu¬ 
tion  below  the  egg  level.  Water  glass  as 
commonly  sold  is  a  watery  solution  of 
silicate  of  soda  of  a  glycerine-like  con¬ 
sistency.  It  costs  25  cents  a  pound  in 
small  quantity.  It  should  be  diluted 
with  nine  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and 
the  eggs  put  in  as  fast  as  collected,  al¬ 
lowing  them  to  dry  out  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible.  One  pound  of  water  glass  prop¬ 
erly  diluted  should  cover  from  12  to  14 
dozens,  and  perfectly  preserve  them  for 
a  year  at  least.  The  essentials  are  to 
have  all  the  eggs  perfectly  fresh  when 
immersed  and  the  solution  of  the 
strength  above  indicated.  w.  v.  e. 


Cedar  for  Potato  Bugs.— I  will  give 
you  my  remedy  for  Potato  bugs.  I  make 
a  strong  tea  of  cedar  by  boiling  the  limbs 
and  twigs,  and  put  on  as  one  would  Paris- 
green.  One  application  was  all  1  used;  it 
did  not  injure  the  foliage.  j.  w.  s. 

Newman,  Qa. 


GRIP  CONVALKSCKNCK 


There’s  nothing  better 
than  Scott’s  Emulsion  after 
the  grip.  When  tlie  fever 
is  gone  the  body  is  left  weak 
and  exhausted;  the  nervous 
system  is  completely  run 
down  and  vitality  is  low. 

Two  things  to  do:  give 
strength  to  the  whole  body 
and  new  force  to  the  nerves. 
Scott’s  Emulsion  will  do  it; 
contains  just  what  the  worn- 
out  system  needs. 

Rich  blood,  healthy  flesh, 
resistive  force,  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  nourishment  are  what 
Scott’s  Emulsion  supplies  to 
the  convalescent. 

We’ll  send  you  a  sample  free  upon  request. 
SCOTT  &  130WNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


For  30  days  to  the  readers  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  Beautiful  Imported  56-piece 

CHINA  TEA  SET 

or  Toilet  Set,  or  Parlor  Lamp,  or  Clock,  or  Watch 
and  many  other  articles  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion,  with  an  order  of  20  lbs.  of  our  New  Crop, 
60c.  Tea,  any  kind,  or  20  lbs.  Baking  Pow¬ 
der,  46c.  a  lb.,  or  an  assorted  order  Teas  and 
^P.  This  advertisement  MUST  accompany 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  280.  81  &  83  Vesey  Street,  New  York.  I 


THE  MERIT  of  YEARS 

( 


STANDARD 

>  P,00F\HG 


attaches  to  this  rooting.  It  is 
known  and  used  in  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  country. 

FIRE,  WIND  and 

WATER  PROOF, 

(durable  and  low  In  price.  Be¬ 
ing  soft  and  pliable,  it  is  easy 
_  to  tit  and  lay.  Exposure  makes 

it  as  bard  as  slate.  Send  for  Sample  and  Circular. 

THE  A.  P.  SWAN  CO.,  lU  Nassau  St..  NEW  YORK. 


2.'5cl>VV<- 


ARROW  BRAND 


Asphalt 
Ready  Roofing 


ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO. 

136  Water  8t.,  New  'York. 


can  bo  very 
advantageous¬ 
ly  applied  on 
SILOS,  Farm 
Buildings  or 
Sheds  by  any 
handy  man.  r 
Send  for  free 
samples. 


READY 

ROOFING 

Buy  of  us  Direct  and 
.S  tve  Money. 
Best  goods.  Dnrpriees 
snriirise.  Write  us. 

E.  McDoxoitch  &  Co. 
C..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THE  HESSLER  IS  THE  BEST. 


Pwice, 

$1  EACH. 

Discount  Club 
Lots. 

Simple,  Durable, 
Economical. 
Round, 

Strong, 
Heavt. 
Lowest  In  price, 
bighest  in  quali¬ 
ty.  A  sample  best 
Kcual  Mail  Box.  evidence.  Reap¬ 

proved  Jan.  25th, 

1903.  Circulars  sent  free.  Orders  promptly  shipped. 

H.  E.  HESSLEU  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SAIM  JOSE  SCALE, 

And  other  Insects  can  be  Controlled  by  Using 

Good’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale- 
Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

It  also  prevents  Curl  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  Entomolo- 
I  gists.  This  Soap  i  s  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  Insecticide. 

60-lb.  Kegs,  $2.60;  100-lb.  Kegs.  $4.60;  Half-Barrel, 
270  Ids.,  Shic.  per  lb.;  Barrel,  425  lbs.,  3Ho.  Large 
.  quantities.  Special  Bates.  Send  for  Circulars. 

IAMBS  GOOD,  939  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


Dry  Spraying 


Brownie  Du.ster  -  -  -  -  83.00 

Little  Giant  -  -  .  _  5,00 

Champion  -  -  -  -  7.50 

Mammoth  Champion,  -  -  15.00 

Jumbo,  -  -  -  -  -  -  25.00 


Descriptive  Circular  of  each  on  application. 
Alsu  Dry  I  nseeticidcs  and  Fungicides  for 
these  machines. 

LEGQETT  &  BRO.,  JJI  Pearl  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


pumping.  Compr«M«d  nlr  nini  It  to  ipnij 
^  Aore  of  rinef .  Boj  enn  carry  and  operaU.  ' 
All  working  and  oontnot  parts  of  braas.  Leaf 
line  of  high  gmdo  sprajers  for  oTary  purpoM 
shown  In  Oatnlog  F*  It  Is  PK£X.  Wiita  nt 
if  you  want  the  agency. 

E.C.  BROWIiaCO.,aOGHEtTEII.  R.  T. 


Our  line  of  sprayers  ana  appU. 
ances  fits  every  man’s  needs. 
Hand,Knapsack.Buck«t, . 

Field,  Barrel,  and  Power 
sprayers, twenty  styles.  Bestnoules 
made,  attachment.,  formulas,  etc. 
Kg  SelecttheusefuIandrellable.Cattlog&ee 
^  THE  DEXINO  00.,  Salem,  Ohio. 
WtUtrmagtntt.amieH^ByibMfOliuagtJU. 


Get  the  Best 


A  GooA  Spray  Pomp  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  yean. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

Is  a  good  pump.  Asprao- 
ticaT  fruit  growers  we 
were  using  the  00m- 
imon  sprayers  In  our 
own  orchards — found 
their  defects  and  then  Invented 
The  Eclipse.  Its  success 
practically  mreed  ns  into  man¬ 
ufacturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We  have 
done  all  the  experimenting. 


Large  Adip  ttlustrated 
Catalogue  and  TreaUte 
on  Spraying — FBSB,  ( 


-J 


MORRltX  A  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mteh. 


SPRAY 


UCt 

LJ(Q 


IT  IS 
WORTH 
WHILE 

when  buying  to  buy  a  ma¬ 
chine  that  docs  the  work 
right — that  cleans  its  strainer 
automatically  with  a  brush, 
mixes  liquid  mechanically  so 
that  foliage  is  never  burned, 
but  gets  its  due  proportion. 

The  Garfield, 
Empire  King, 
and  Orchard  Monarch 

do  these  things.  They  throw 
the  linestspray.areeasiestln 
the  work  and  they  never  clog. 
You  ought  to  know  more 
about  them.  Write  for  in¬ 
struction  book  on  spraying, 
formulas,  etc.  Mailed  tree. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

2  1  llh  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Not  aTo'y. 


00 


Bnt  a  Well-Rallt, 

Fowerfuly  All  Brass 

SPRAY  PUWP*-^ 

Will  throw  the  liquid  in  a  perfect 
fog  to  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees. 
Efficiency  Guaranteed. 

Express  prepaid  to  any  point  east  of 
the  Missouri  River  or  north  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  on  receipt  of  $8.00.  Send  for 
full  description. 

HARDIE  SPRAY  PUMP  MFC.  CO. 

80  Lamed  SL,  Detroit,  Jlirh.,  V.  8.  A. 
and  Hindsur,  Ontario. 


AGENTS 

wanted  to  sell 

RIPPLEY’S 

Orchard,  Field,  Wheelbarrow, 
A  and  5  Gallon  Compressed  Air 

SPRAYERS 

and  spraying-  mixtures.  Breed- 
1  ers  Supplies.  Send  for  illustrat¬ 
ed  catalogue  and  terms. 

RIPPLEY  HDW.  CO., 

Manu/acturtr»  Bprayr  and  Brmt- 
0r9  /hippli4$t 

Box  228,  Grafton,  lib. 


IW.,  I  "ft,.  - J— T-  I  TJ.3..-WII  QM 

"Beat  the  Bags 

Such  things  as  Codling  Moth,  Ourcullo,  Green 
Aphb,  Bciily  Burk,  8nii  Joae  Hoale,  Blight, 
Etc.,  can  only  be  defeated  by  frequent  and  yor- 
elstent  spraying, 

Spramotor 

has  proven  to  bo  the  best  all  round 
spraying  outfit  on  the  niarl:et  Waa 
awarded  Gold  Medal  at  I'aii-Amcri- 
^can  Exhibition,  and  winner  of  the 
Canadian  Government  Spraying 
Contest.  We  mail  fiee,  booLlot 
**A  (ioid  .tllDe  on  YourFat  m.  ’’Ask  for 
Y'our  dealer  will  sell  you  tho 
Spramotor,  or  you  can 
get  it  from  us  direct. 


SPRAMOTOR  CO.. 

Buffalo,  N.  T. 

Loudon,  Can. 


-J 


A  Kant^Klog 

SPRAYER 


and  county  a  sample  of  our  new 
self-operating  Kant-Klog  Sprayer. 

No  farmer,  fruit  or  vegetable  grower  can  afford  to 
be  without  one.  They  increa.se  crops  both  in  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality,  and  double  your  yearly  profit. 


AAFiyTC  m  220.00  A  DAY  ia  what  one 
I  ■  new  agent  made.  Another  haa 
aold  and  delivered  660  machinea  and  haa  100  more  aold  for 
later  delivery.  With  thecomplete  detailed  Inatructlona  we  tend 
our  ageuta  any  man  of  ordinary  ability  can  do  at  well. 

For  further  Information  addreaa. 


Rochester  Spray  Pump  CO.,  16  East  Av.  Rochester,  N.Y. 


The  Higfh-Pressure  Double-Cylinder  Sprayer. 

The  Rest  in  the  World.  Four  Gallons  Carried  Easily.  Made  of  heavy  galvanized  Iron, 
strongly  braced  and  reinforced  in  every  part.  Heads  swelled  aud  double  seamed.  Sti'ong,  two-inch 
wree-pump  with  heavy  rods.  The  most  perfect  working  sprayer  ever  invented.  It  is  also  made  of 

?  lifetime.  Adapted  for  all  classes  of  spraying.  This  sprayer,  when 
a^^sD-eam  takes  half  a  mmute,  will  spray  continuously  for  15  minutes,  and  will  throw 

a  stream  30  feet  high.  It  is  especially  fine  for  large  W'ork  in  potato  fields,  vineyards  tobacco 
plantations,  fruit  tree  spraying,  w  hitewashing,  chicken-house  spraying  and  greenhouse  wok*”  Also 
for  applying  disinfectants  in  barn.  etc.  Write  for  descriptive  c^ciilar,  shoving  fire  8^1™  Spray- 

NORTH  JERSEY  NURSERIES,  Springfield,  N.  J. 


applying  disinfectants  in  bam,  etc. 
ers  and  prices.  Agents  Wanted. 


CACTUS  DAHLIAS 


800  varieties. _ _ ,  „„  _ _ ......... 

Pompon  Chrysanthemums,  60  varieties. 

_ _  Send  for  Catali^es. 

NORTH  SHORE  FERNERIES,  Beverly, Mmm. 


Hardy  Phlox,  100  varieties.  Hardy 

ith -  .  A  -  A.  _  - 


SUPERB 

DAHLIAS 


Pan-Ambmcan  Gold  Mbdal 
20  Kinds  (my  selection)  #1. 

,  Purchaser’s  selection  $1  dz.  &  up. 
,600  kinds,  latest  and  best  Cat. 
free.  H.F  Bubt,  Taunton.Muss 


im 


nifi*  rtiiwwii  fiinv 


a-4  TO  1  FOOT  HIGH 
on  126.  1  TO  2  FOOT 

For  Two  Dollar*  we  will  thlp  either  of 
above  lota  prepaid  to  any  Ifixpreaa  of 
In  Uie  il.  6.  Order  aa  many  lota  aa  i 
wauU  Kacb  cu$ir>mer  will  be  sent  FKIi. 
little  llluatrated  Pamphlet  of  Plant: 
InaCructloD*.  Juai  m  we  do  it  *o  lucceMf 
in  our  owo  nuraory.  8ucc*m  U  cerUla. 
Am.  Arbor  VUee  U  uodeotebly  the  bMl 
nround  Evergreeo  for  Hedyes,  Windbreake. 
Screeofi.  May  be  ebeared  to  sulL  ORI> 
KIGHT  NOW.  wblle  the  nupplv  ie  lerre. 
for  free  *  KVEilGlilieN  m)RSEKY  4 
catalog.  I  bUirfeoo  Eay.  WlaconalA 


Trees,  Plants  and  Vines 

Ornamentals,  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Flowers — everything  to  make  the  home 
grounds  beautiful.  Fruit  Trees,  too. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 


GLADIOLI 

Our  Motto:  Quality  First.  We  have, 
however,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  supply 
all  demands.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

ARVHUR  COWEE, 

“Meadowvale  ITarm.”  Berlin,  N.  X. 

United  StLrtes  Grower  and  Representative 
of  GROFF’S  HYBRIDS. 


Asparagus  Roots. 

100,000  2-year  Conover's  Colossal 
and  Barr’s  Mammoth.  Cheap. 

C.  A.  BENNETT,  Robbinsvllle,  N.  J, 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Ttir  Child  Crop.— The  Interest  In  chil¬ 
dren  and  their  doings  Is  astonishing  to 
me.  It  is  likely  to  wrinkle  a  fellow’s  vanity 
when  he  thinks  he  does  a  smart  thing  and 
gives  the  results  of  long  years’  study  of 
some  scientific  question,  and  nobody  even 
sniffs  at  it,  while  a  few  remarks  about 
the  children  draw  out  a  volume  of  com¬ 
ment.  I  take  it  that  most  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-T.  are  child-people— that  is,  lovers  of 
children  and  anxious  to  give  the  little  ones 
a  good  start.  I  could  fill  a  whole  paper 
with  letters  that  have  come  from  just  such 
kindly  people.  One  man  wants  to  know 
whether  the  Hope  Farm  children  are  “real 
flesh  and  blood  creatures.”  Well,  he  would 
And  that  they  are  if  he  tried  to  earn  the 
food  they  consume,  or  the  shoes  they  scuff 
out,  or  the  little  clothes  in  which  they  tear 
big  holes.  Let  him  undertake  the  job  of 
keeping  them  quiet  some  night  when  the 
Madame  takes  a  “night  out”  and  see  what 
happens!  Flesh  and  blood?  Quite  ener¬ 
getic  flesh  and  “blood”  with  many  strange 
and  unexpected  outbreaks.  These  little 
folks  represent  three  different  families, 
and  if  1  were  to  go  back  Into  pedigrees 
and  name  some  of  the  habits  and  ten¬ 
dencies  which  lie  back  of  them  you  would 
wonder  how  the  Madame  has  been  able  to 
keep  the  “blood”  from  ruining  the  “flesh.” 

Second  Childhood.— Here  is  a  letter 
from  a  friend  in  far-off  Washington: 

•T  w'as  glad  that  your  Hope  Farm  Notes, 
page  173,  took  the  form  of  a  children’s 
story.  I  had  to  read  it  over  twice;  and 
.seem  to  be  getting  more  and  more  a  child 
as  ihe  years  increase,  and  what  I  will  be 
when  second  childhood  comes  on  it  is 
hard  to  say.” 

I  think  I  shall  have  to  admit  that  my 
talks  about  Cousin  Woodchuck  and  Brother 
Rabbit  are  more  popular  than  any  so- 
called  scientific  work  that  I  can  ever  do. 
Science  is  all  right  in  its  place,  but  the 
great  majority  of  the  home  folks  whose 
lives  are  to  make  the  world  sweeter  and 
better  have  not  yet  worked  up  a  consum¬ 
ing  thirst  for  it!  Our  friend  ought  to  be 
as  happy  as  a  lark  over  the  fact  that  he 
is  getting  to  be  more  and  more  of  a  child, 
if  some  men  I  know  of  were  sure  of  such 
progress  their  value  to  society  would  in¬ 
crease  25  per  cent  in  one  week!  Childhood 
covers  the  best  years  of  life,  for  it  is  the 
time  of  faith  and  hope  and  perfect  trust. 
As  most  of  us  gain  “wisdom”  and  experi¬ 
ence  we  doubt  and  question  and  worry 
and  grieve.  Instead  of  adding  to  the  faith 
of  the  child  we  take  our  axes  and  chop 
it  down.  Sometimes  my  children  gather 
around  me  at  night  and  tell  hopeful  stories 
of  what  will  happen  when  they  “grow  up.” 
Probably  at  the  very  time  I  am  full  Of 
doubt  and  worrying  over  some  prized  plan 
that  has  turned  to  ashes.  Thank  God  these 
little  ones  have  not  yet  learned  to  doubt, 
and  they  shall  not  learn  it  from  me  if  1 
can  help  it.  A  “second  childhood”  ought 
to  be  the  very  ideal  of  human  life.  After 
all  the  worry  and  questioning  and  fight¬ 
ing  against  fate  which  occupy  so  much  of 
our  mature  years  to  drop  it  all  and  come 
back  to  the  simple  and  hopeful  faith  of 
childhood!  A  childhood  with  a  purified 
experience— that’s  what  it  should  be! 

Business  Children.- Another  good  friend 
tells  this  story,  which  many  of  us  could 
duplicate: 

“When  a  boy  of  12  or  13,  living  on  the 
farm  with  my  parents,  a  relative  made 
me  a  present  late  in  the  Fall  of  a  pair  of 
turkeys.  Next  season  the  hen  turkey 
hatched  and  raised  10  turkeys,  making  12 
in  all  when  they  were  ready  for  market. 

I  supposed  at  the  time  that  the  entire 
proceeds  of  the  fowls  were  to  go  to  me,  but 
when  they  were  sold,  the  price  of  only 
two  was  given  to  me.  Well,  I  felt  sore. 
Looking  at  the  matter  at  this  late  day,  I 
see  that,  as  I  furnished  no  feed  for  them 
and  looked  after  them  very  little,  it  wasn’t 
really  unfair  after  all.  Had  a  little  pains 
been  taken  to  explain  it  to  me  then,  there 
would  have  been  a  few  less  hard  feelings. 
Bear  in  mind  there  was  no  promise  that 
I  should  have  all,  yet  it  was  very  evident 
to  all  that  I  was  expecting  it.  Nor  was 
there  the  least  intention  on  the  part  of  my 
parents  to  be  unjust  or  close  with  me,  but 
I  can’t  help  wishing,  to-day,  that  they  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  explain  the  business 
side  of  the  matter  to  me.” 

I  am  sure  that  Is  the  soundest  of  sense. 
Children  should  learn  something  about  the 
principles  of  honest  business,  and  there  is 
no  better  way  of  teaching  them  than  to 
enter  into  their  own  little  enterprises.  I 
iry  to  do  this,  though  it  is  often  hard  to 
make  things  clear  to  them.  The  Bud  has 
been  taking  music  lessons.  She  came  to 
me  with  her  little  bill  as  proud  as  though 
it  were  a  promise  to  pay  Instead  of  a  re¬ 
quest  for  payment.  I  gave  her  the  money 
and  told  her  to  be  sure  to  have  the  bill 
receipted.  I  explained  that  her  teacher 
must  sign  her  name  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bill  when  she  got  the  money. 

“But  why.  Father?”  asked  the  little  girl. 


“Miss  Beth  will  know  she  got  it  and  so 
will  I.  We  won’t  forget  it!” 

it  would  make  a  fellow  pretty  near 
ashamed  of  himself  to  tell  such  a  little 
thing  why  wc  demand  signature  and  wit¬ 
ness  from  most  of  the  folks  we  do  business 
with!  Not  long  ago  I  said  that  1  found  ii 
hard  to  explain  to  the  children  why  inter¬ 
est  should  be  paid  on  borrowed  mone> 
Now  a  western  friend  starts  up  and  mildly 
challenges  me  to  give  a  good  reason  why 
interest  shouid  ever  be  paid!  Now  I  have 
paid  interest  for  a  good  many  years,  but 
have  collected  very  little.  With  such  a  one¬ 
sided  record  1  cannot  pretend  to  be  an 
expert.  Still  1  do  not  object  to  some  of 
the  Interest  I  have  been  obliged  to  pay, 
and  on  the  whole  my  creditors  .have  used 
me  kindly.  .  .  .  While  living  in  the  city 
this  Winter  the  children  made  many 
friends,  and  they  tell  me  they  have  in¬ 
vited  most  of  these  friends  out  to  the  farm 
this  Summer.  Among  others  who  are  said 
to  have  accepted  the  invitation  are  the 
policeman  on  our  beat,  the  shoemaker  and 
the  tailor  around  the  coriier,  the  druggist 
and  others.  Well,  we  shall  be  glad  to  see 
them  all.  If  the  policeman  will  come  when 
the  cows  are  stealing  the  corn  or  the  Po¬ 
tato  bugs  are  murdering  the  crop  we  car. 
make  him  very  useful.  We  will  save  our 
old  boots  and  shoes  for  the  shoemaker, 
and  the  tailor  will  surely  not  forget  his 
craft  when  he  sees  the  outfit  of  Hope 
harm  clothes.  You  see  this  shoemaker  is 
a  wise  man.  He  tapped  the  Graft’s  shoes, 
and  when  the  children  went  to  pay  him 
he  gave  them  all  one  cent!  Now  they  are 
diumming  up  work  for  him  all  over  the 
neighborhood. 

Hope  Farm  School. — The  Madame  is  now 
considering  a  new  enterprise  for  the  farm. 
We  are  coming  to  the  point  where  we  can 
reel  proud  of  our  young  trees  and  horses 
and  pigs  and  hens,  but  the  Madame  takes 
more  interest  in  the  human  crop  than  in 
any  of  these.  She  is  an  old-time  school 
teacher,  and  has  found  a  friend  who  in 
former  years  made  a  great  success  in  the 
school  room.  These  two  women  think  of 
opening  a  little  boarding  school  at  Hope 
harm.  They  reason  that  there  must  be 
people  in  the  country  who  for  one  cause 
or  another  cannot  care  for  their  children. 
A  man  may  have  lost  his  wife  and  be 
without  near  relatives.  One  parent  may 
be  very  sick,  or  both  may  desire  to  take  a 
long  journey.  The  Madame  and  her  part¬ 
ner  would  like  to  take  the  little  children 
of  such  parents  right  to  the  farm  and  care 
for  them  just  as  they  would  for  their  own 
little  ones.  Such  children  would  be  taught 
and  fed  and  kept  sweet  and  clean  and 
loved — and  the  Madame  says  tliat  first  of 
all  they  would  be  taught  obediencel  This 
is  not  a  benevolent  scheme,  but  a  business¬ 
like  arrangement,  and  if  these  two  women 
start  it  I  think  their  crop  will  take  high 
rank.  But  what  does  the  Hope  Farm  man 
think  about  it?  Well,  1  want  everybody 
about  me  to  be  happy  in  their  work. 
F  very  one  must  have  some  business-like 
job,  but  I  know  that  the  job  will  never 
pay  unless  some  part  of  it  is  in  line  with 
the  best  that  is  in  us.  Charlie  hates  a 
hoe  but  loves  a  horse,  while  Philip  does 
not  care  for  a  horse  but  hoes  well.  The 
Madame  does  not  enjoy  cooking  well 
enough  to  master  the  principles  of  it,  but 
she  can  get  down  into  the  mind  and  heart 
of  a  child.  If  she  can  earn  enough  at  her 
little  school  to  hire  a  stout  woman  to  do 
her  housework,  is  it  not  perfectly  legiti¬ 
mate  for  her  to  do  so?  I  have  said  that 
this  is  to  be  a  business-like  arrangement. 
And  yet  we  cannot  get  away  from  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  side  to  it  that  no  mere 
business  can  touch.  The  Madame  is  after 
the  class  of  children  who  need  home  and 
love  and  the  simple,  happy  childhood 
which  is  the  true  foundation  of  human' 
life.  The  Hope  Farm  man  will  be  delight¬ 
ed  to  see  such  little  ones  grow  up  as 
deeply  rooted  into  loving  character  as  his 
Stringfellow  trees  are  rootmg  into  the  soil. 

Farm  Notes.— We  have  never  known 
such  March  weather.  The  month  came  in 
like  a  lamb  and  bids  fair  to  stagger  gently 
out  like  an  old  sheep.  An  April  freeze 
would  do  us  lots  of  damage,  but  with  the 
buds  all  starting  there  is  nothing  to  do  but 
go  ahead.  ...  I  am  planting  100  Kieffer 
pear  trees  in  a  piece  of  light  soil  at  the 
back  of  the  farm.  I  am  satisfied  that  this 
variety  should  never  be  put  on  heavy  soil. 
On  the  lighter  soils,  well  fed  and  picked 
at  the  right  time,  Kieffer  is,  to  my  taste, 
our  best  canning  pear.  Eating  out  of  the 
hand?  No.  sir— its  best  use  for  the  hand 
is  to  throw  at  a  dog!  I  Intend  to  grow 
canning  pears.  .  .  .  Shall  we  cut  the 
roots  back  when  planting  this  year?  Cer¬ 
tainly.  We  feel  sure  that  we  get,  in  the 
end,  a  more  satisfactory  tree  by  cutting 
back  both  root  and  top.  It  is  true  that 
our  trees  are  small  yet,  but  we  have  groa, 
confidence  in  the  system.  .  .  ,  We  held 
our  last  shipment  of  Baldwins  too  long. 
They  had  begun  to  shrivel  a  little  and 
found  poor  sale  as  the  market  was  full  of 
plump  fruit  right  out  of  storage.  The  pri¬ 
vate  customers  found  little  fault,  but  the 
commission  men  found  sales  very  slow 
What  variety  are  we  to  depend  on  for 
March  and  April  sales?  That  question  de¬ 
lights  my  neighbors,  for  they  can  get 
right  up  and  yell  Ben  DavisI  Surely  this 
la  election  time  for  old  Ben.  h.  w.  c. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At WHOLESA  LB  PRICKS,  Delivered  FRBB 
For  Houses,  Bams,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  S  A  VB  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  5  8  yearn.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  yon.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INQERSOLL,  »46  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  MOWER 

that  wil  1  cut  your  short  grass, 
your  tall  grass  and  weeds, 
and  will  do  all  the  trimming 
along  fences  and  walks. 
Send  for  catalogue  and 
prices.  THE  CLIPPER 
LAWN  MOWER  CO., 
Norristown,  Pa. 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines. 

Organize  an  exchange  In  your 
community.  Full  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 

162  St.  Clair  Stieet, 

C  N.  301.  CLEVELAND,  O. 


CRONK’S 
Improved 
Staple  Puller 

IS  AT  THE  FRONT 


,,  ”“.v -  dealer  to  show 

It.  Three  wire  cutters,  two  hammers,  two  splicing 
clamps— all  In  one  t^ol.  A  Staple  Puller  that  will 
pull  staples  when  no  other  make  will.  A  cutterthat 
will  reach  wire  when  the  button  cutter  will  not.  One 

-OO-  postage  paid 

CRON  K  &  CA  n  RIFK  MFC. CO.,  Elmira.JC  Y. 


A  Great  Planter 

and  Fertilizer 

Distributer. 


A  machine  distinguished  tor  perfection  and  variety 
of  duty.  Plants  Corn.  Peas,  Beans,  Beets,  Buck¬ 
wheat,  etc.  Corn  and  Beans  or  Corn  and  I^mpkins 
at  the  same  time.  Plants  either  In  drills  or  In  hills 
4^,  9. 12.  18,  24,  36  or  72  inches  apart.  Distributes 
uniformly  all  commercial  fertilizers,  wet,  dry, 
lumpy,  etc  25  to  700  lbs.  per  acre.  Improved  row 
marker.  Strong  and  durable,  easily  handled,  fully 
guaranteed.  Agents  wanted.  Catalogue  free. 

Belcher  St  Taylor  A,  T.  Co.y 

Box  75  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Planet  Jr. 


The  No.  72  *’PUnet  Jr.’*' 

’  Two  Row  Pivot  Wheel  Cultivator, 

Plow,  Furrowor  and  Rldger  Is  the  ten- 
■ation  for  1903,  for  with  It  on«  man  with 
two  horses  can  cultivate  perfectly  two 
rows  at  ono  paaaag#  any  distance  apart 
from  28  to  44  inches,  even  if  the  rows  are  of 
irregular  width.  It  has  one  leverfor  regulat¬ 
ing  the  depth  in  front  by  means  of  a  binged 
tongue.  The  machine  can  also  be  balanced  so  as 
to  suit  it  to  any  weight  driver  and  entirely  re¬ 
lieve  neck  pressure  on  the  horses — such  an  ob¬ 
jectionable  feature  in  most  sulky  cultivators. 
It  has  algo  two  levers  for  regulating  separately 
the  depth  of  the  two  gangs  in  the  rear,  and  two 
for  changing  the  width  of  each  gang  separately 
while  in  motion,  to  accommodate  the  tool  to  the 
varying  width  of  the  rowg.lt  has  our  famous  pivot 
axle, which  makes  it  so  easy  of  control  by  the  op¬ 
erator,  and  it  is  provided  with  furrowers  and  , 
ridgers  in  addition  to  the  cultivating  teeth. 

It  is  a  special  favorite  with  potato  growers. 
It  is  but  one  of  our  fifty  Seeders  and  Cultiva¬ 
tors,  including  plain  and  combined  Seed  Sow¬ 
ers,  Wheel  Hoes,  Hand  Cultivators,  Walking 
Cultivators  and  One  and  Two-Horse  Riding 
Cultivators,  Special  Sugar  Beet  Tools,  etc. 

Our  new  1903  catalogue  contains  over  100 
pictures  and  illustrations,  with  full  de¬ 
scriptions  and  prices.  It  cost^ou  nothing 
and  will  save  you  money.  Write  for  it. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  <&  CO.. 

Box  1107- V, 
PHHADELPHI^  PA. 


Djirnn  Of  plank  save  timber  and  cash.  Best,  cheap- 
UQIIIO  est,  strongest.  6,000  In  44  States.  Book  for 
stamp.  Snawver  Brothers.  Bellefontalne,  Ohio. 


Corn  Planting 

must  be  well  and  carefully  done,  as  the  fU' 
ture  crop  depends  upon  it.  For  all  purposes, 
in  any  soil,  on  all  kinds  of 
ground  noting  equals  the 

SPANGLER 
OORM  PIAMTER. 

It  saves  time,  labor,  money  and  Inanreo  tho  eroy.  Ton 
know  when  it  is  working ;  you  can  see  the  corn  on  its 
way  to  the  ground.  Made  with  or  without  forUllsor 
attaehmoat.  New  device  for  sowing  peas,  boaa*,  oaaL 
lago,  Cora,  eto.  WealsomaketbefamousByaaglerhaw 

Down  firnln  and  rurtlllaer  UrllU  Writo  for  catalog  and  dm. 

SPMGHRIIANUFACTIIRINS  CO.,  SOSQuten St., York,  Pa. 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Klder  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  but  If  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  wantyourpump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  in  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  which  is  proof 
that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


36  Warren  8t.,  New  York.  692  Craig  8t.,  Montreal.  P.  Q.  40  Dearborn  8t.,  Chicago. 

239  Franklin  8t.,  Boston.  Tenlente-Rey  71.  Havana,  Cuba.  40  N.Tth  8t.,  Philadelphia. 

22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  8.  W. 
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A  IS  Ml  F  fulverizing  Harrow 

■■  “  awa  fci  Clod  Crusher  and  Leveltr 


Sizes 

3  T0 13  1-2  Feet. 


Agents 

Wanted 


SENT  ON  TRIAL 

To  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactor 
The  best  pulverizer — cheapest  Riding  Hai 
row  on  earth.  We  also  make  wall 
ing  Acmes.  The  Acid 
crushes,  cuts,  pulverize 
turns  and  levels  a 
soils  for  all  pui 
poses.  Madeei 
tirely  of  cast  stei 
and  wrought  iro 

_  ^  j  ,  -  — indestructibU 

Catalog  and  Booklet,  "An  Ideal  Harrow,"  by  Henry  Stewart,  mailed  free. 

I  deliver  free  on  board  at  New  York,  Chicato,  Colombiis,  Loaisrllle,  Kansu  City,  Mlaneapells,  San  Praadace,  el 
Addreu  OUANB  H.  NASH,  SOLE  MANUFACTURER  a  MILUNQTON,  NEW  JERSB1 
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Live  Stockand  Dairy 


Ailing  Animals. 

Horse  Interfering, 

What  can  be  done  to  keep  m.v  colt  from 
sti'iking  his  left  leg  with  his  other  foot? 
It  is  when  he  Is  trotting.  He  is  five  years 
old  and  full  of  life.  H.  s.  O. 

Kermoor,  i’a. 

You  do  not  say  whether  your  horse 
strikes  behind  or  forward,  but  at  any 
rate,  it  conies  from  improper  shoeing. 
If  your  horse  is  properly  shod  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  his  going  level.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  horseshoers  know  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  about  the  anatomy  of  the 
horse’s  foot;  when  it  comes  to  shoeing 
tliey  are  a  botch,  and  cannot  fit  two 
shoes  for  one  horse  alike.  It  is  no  won¬ 
der  that  our  horses  interfere  and  have 
corns  and  all  other  diseases  that  the 
horse’s  foot  is  subjected  to.  Have  your 
horse  .shod  level  and  he  will  not  inter¬ 
fere. 

Tumors  of  the  Orbit. 

I  have  a  cow  which  for  some  time  has 
had  a  sore  eye.  It  suppurated  and  had  a 
bad  odor.  It  has  almost  stopped  fester¬ 
ing,  but  there  is  a  kind  of  knot  hanging 
over  the  eye  which  sometimes  bleeds.  The 
cow  is  giving  milk  and  is  getting  poorer 
all  the  time.  What  can  I  do  to  prevent 
(he  tumor  from  getting  larger?  n.  w. 

Lutherville,  Ark. 

A  fungus  tumor  of  the  eyeball  or  orbit 
occasionally  appears.  This  may  arise 
without  any  appreciable  cause  or  as  the 
result  of  a  wound,  it  frequently  com¬ 
mences  within  the  eyeball  as  a  small  red 
mass,  eventually  bursts  through,  and 
pushes  its  way  outside  of  the  orbit  as  a 
large  dark  red  mass,  bleeding  at  the 
slightest  touch.  It  has  a  peculiar  fetid 
odor,  and  early  in  its  appearance  de¬ 
stroys  sight,  involving  all  the  contents 
of  the  orbit,  not  infrequently  the  bony 
wall  itself.  Unless  the  tumor  is  totally  re¬ 
moved  in  its  early  growth,  together  with 
the  eyeball,  the  disease  will  cause  ema¬ 
ciation  and  death  of  the  animal.  The 
operation  should  not  be  undertaken  by 
anyone  unacquainted  with  the  anatomi¬ 
cal  structures  involved;  when  operated 
upon  early  enough  the  result  is  gener¬ 
ally  satisfactory. 

Thoroughpin ;  Barbed  Wire  Injury. 

1.  Cun  you  recommend  a  remedy  for 
thoroughpin?  The  horse  is  working  every 
day  and  pain  seems  to  be  out  of  it.  He 
goes  s<»nnd  except  when  pulling  heavy 
load.  Thoroughpin  started  about  six  weeks 
ago.  llur.se  is  14  years  old,  weight,  l,3(Ki. 
The  only  thing  we  use  is  sweet  oil.  Wo 
would  like  to  know  of  something  to  ab¬ 
sorb  the  matter  if  possible.  2.  We  have  a 
road  horse  which  got  tangled  in  barbed 
wire  last  Summer.  He  still  has  a  spot 
about  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar  on  top  of 
hoof  which  we  cannot  get  to  heal.  What 
do  you  recommend?  w.  H. 

Springlield,  Mass. 

L.  Thoroughpin  is  a  name  given  to  a 
bur.sal  enlargement  which  occurs  at  the 
upper  and  Itack  part  of  the  hock  beneath 
the  great  tendon.  Generally  both  sides 
participate  in  the  swelling,  but  occa¬ 
sionally  it  happens  that  one  side  only  is 
involved.  When  irritation  of  the  true 
hock-joint  is  the  cause  then  the  thor¬ 
oughpin  is  but  a  further  development  of 
bog  spavin.  The  increased  secretion  of 
synovia,  not  pus,  consequent  upon  the 
irritation,  first  makes  its  appearance  in 
the  most  dependent  portion  of  the  syno¬ 
vial  bursa,  which  it  causes  to  become 
unusually  distended.  When  the  disten¬ 
sion  reaches  to  the  superior  portions  of 
the  bursa,  then  the  swelling  appears 
equally  on  both  sides,  and  moderate  ex¬ 
ternal  pressure  forces  the  fluid  from 
side  to  side.  This  is  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  thoroughpin.  Give  the  horse 
absolute  rest  after  clipping  the  hair 
from  the  parts  affected,  and  apply  the 
following  blister:  Tincture  of  iodine, 
one  ounce;  turpentine,  two  ounces;  tinc¬ 
ture  of  cantharides,  two  ounces;  linseed 
oil,  three  ounces;  give  it  a  good  applica¬ 
tion  every  other  day  until  a  good  blis¬ 
ter  is  formed,  then  stop  and  grease  with 
fresh  lard.  .After  two  weeks  wash  and 


grease  at  intervals  until  healed.  You 
may  have  to  repeat  blister.  Give  rest 
w'hile  treating.  2.  Scarify  or  scrape  the 
wound  thoroughly  and  ai)ply  a  good 
strong  blister  to  the  parts.  You  may 
have  to  repeat  this  blister  two  or  three 
times  for  two  months. 

Weak  Cows;  A  ‘'Condition  Powder.’' 

Our  25  cows  have  been  fed  straw  at  night 
and  hay  or  cornstalks  at  morning  and 
noon,  with  no  grain  until  about  two  weeks 
before  calving,  when  each  had  about  four 
quarts.  After  caiving  they  became  thin 
and  weak.  What  is  best  to  feed  such 
cows,  and  is  there  any  way  to  prevent 
tliis  weakness?  C.  H.  p. 

North  East,  Pa. 

This  is  the  old  trouble  of  trying  to  get 
something  for  nothing;  feeding  cows 
about  to  freshen  with  foods  deficient  in 
the  elements  necessary  for  strength  and 
building  up  the  young  calf.  Straw,  corn¬ 
stalks  and  hay  are  chiefly  starch  and 
liber.  Very  little  protein  is  found  in 
them.  They  are  also  deficient  in  ash 
These  cows  have  been  drawing  heavily 
upon  their  vitality  therefore  to  grow 
their  young,  resulting  in  extreme  weak¬ 
ness  and  fever.  Just  what  grain  was 
fed  for  the  two  weeks  prior  to  calving  is 
not  mentioned,  but  no  matter  what  it 
was,  it  would  do  but  little  good  for  such 
a  time,  and  if  it  contained  corn  would  be 
a  positive  damage.  These  cows  were 
very  badly  out  of  condition  and  could 
not  give  milk  or  thrive.  They  should 
have  only  warm  water  to  drink.  The 
grain  food  should  be  wheat  bran,  three 
parts,  ground  oats  two  parts,  and  linseed 
meal  one  part,  feeding  as  they  can  stand 
it  live  to  eight  pounds  per  day,  and  what 
coarse  fodder  they  will  eat.  They  will 
not  be  in  condition  again  this  year  for 
milk  production..  Make  up  a  condition 
powder  of: 

100  parts . oil  meal 

5  parts . powdered  charcoal 

5  parts . Epsom  salts 

6  parts . salt 

4  parts . gentian 

4  parts . saltpeter 

3  parts . Fenugreek 

2  parts . pepper 

Feed  them  one-fourth  pound  per  day. 
This  will  serve  as  a  tonic.  But  do  not 
get  into  such  trouble  again.  Send  to 
your  experiment  station  at  State  Col¬ 
lege  and  get  all  of  the  information  at 
hand  upon  cattle  foods,  and  then,  in¬ 
stead  of  feeding  the  hay,  straw  and 
cornstalks  alone,  feed  with  them  two 
pounds  wheat  bran  and  two  pounds 
oats.  A  bit  more  or  less  or  either  one 
alone  would  do  very  well,  and  so  give 
the  cow  for  two  months  before  calving 
the  easily-digested  protein  food  she 
must  have.  _ n.  e.  cook. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


DEALDIRECT 


FACTORY 


Don't  pay  retail  price  for  carriages  or  harness.  Write  for  our  catalogue 
and  learn  about  our  systenn  of  selling  direct  from  factory  to  customer. 
Two  profits  are  saved  to  you.  Satisfaction  is  guaranteed,  or  you  can  re¬ 
turn  tlie  purcha.se  and  we  will  pay  freight  charges  both  ways.  We  have 
the  largest  assortment  of  buggies,  surreys,  phajtons,  carriages,  and 
other  high  grade  vehicles,  as  well  as  harness  and  horse  accessories,  ' 
in  America.  Write  for  the  catalogue  to-day. 

THE  C'OIAJMBrS  CARKIAGE  A  IIAKNES8  COMPANY, 

Factory  and  General  Olflee,  t'OtlTSBl’S,  O.  \  Write  tO 
Weitem  Olllee  and  Ulftrlbating  Uonae,  ST.  LOUIS,  BO.  /  nearest  Office. 


[FROM^FACTORY^TO^CONSUMER 

60c  CaneUYS  A  BUGGY 
^  c  D—  (with  top  $33.&0)J 
superior  quality,  style  and  f 
durability.  Our  entire  outpuy 
of  two  enormous  f ac-  4 
torles  sold  direct  tej 
consumers  only. 

IPRICES  defy! 
fCOMPETITIONj 

We  manufacture  a  full  lino  of  Buggies,  Car-  * 
[rlages  and  Harness,  guarantee  everything  we  sell  1 
I  and  ship  on  approval.  Money  back  if  not  satisfled.j 

[SAVE  DEALERS’  PROFITS' 

Lwrite  immediately  for  our  catalogue  and  1 
special  Inducement,  it  will  Interest  you? 

[  UNION  BUGGY  CO.,  _  471  Saginaw  St,  Pontiac,  Mich.] 


WE’LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

and  8eDd  4  WheoU,  Htetl  TIra  on,  • 

With  UubhiT  Tires,  (lld.OO.  I  mfg.  wheels  H  to  4  in. 
trrad.  Top  Buggies,  |28.75;  Harness,  $3.60.  Write  for 
catalogue.  Learn  how  to  buy  vehicles  and  pans  direct. 
Wagon  Umbrella  FREE.  W.  K.  BOOB,  Clnelanatl,  O. 


BiG  BARGAINS  IN  BUGGIES 


$27 


C  n  is  all  that  you  have  to  pay  for 
•  vUone  of  our  full-rigK**'!  Top 
Buggies.  Oil  tempered  springs;  fine  finish; 
worth  double  the  price.  We  make 
harnenA  too.  Write  tot  Catalog 
and  liberal  agency  plan.  . 

ECONOMY  BUGGY  CO., 
BoxA56  Clocinnatli  Ohio. 


KALAMAZOO  QUALITY 


That's  hlffh  quality,  It’a  found  in  Kstlamazo^ 

Buid^lea.  Get  one  ou 

30  Days’  Free  Trial 

We  make  oar  jobs  and  sell 
direct  to  yoQ.  No  middlemen's  | 
profits  to  pay.  Send  for  oar ' 
new  Baggy  Book  now. 

KALAEAZOO  CARB1A6B  A  R.4RNK8B  CO. 

l42KaiiaoiBe  Bt.«  Ealaaasoo,  flleh. 


A  RURAL  MAIL  ROX 

Should  be 
simple,  neat, 
strong,  and 
durable. 

A  box  may  bo 
a pj)  roved  by 
the  P.  M.  Gen¬ 
eral  and  still 
not  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser. 

Our  “  Uncle 
Sam's  Favor¬ 
ite"  has  official 
approval  and 
also  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  thou¬ 
sands  who  are 
using  it  and 
know  it's  all  right. 

ROND  STEEL  POST  CO. 

Adrian.  Mich. 


X 


It  !• 


Then  ours  again  If  you  don't  find  It  the  beat 
buggy  you  ever  saw  that  told  for  a  half  more, 

“SPLIT  HICKORY”  HUMMER 

Le&ther  qu&rter-top  buggy  sold  direct  from  our  factory 
on  «0  BAYS*  FREE  TRIAL 
for  $  35  •  00*  Send  for  free 
catalogue  of  full  line  of  Split 
Hickory  Vehicles  and  Ilarnesf. 

Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co., 

Sibtioa  39  Cincinnati,0. 


HBUGGIESgHARNESS 


DIRECT  FROM  US  AT 


eOO.50  &  UPWARDS 
Over  150  Styles 
Koiid  Wagona.UunuboutH 
Phneto.a,  Spring  Wiigoiia 
Carta,  Surrey.,  Biiicgle. 
RClIBKB  TIKF.S  When  Wanted 
All  Stvlea  llnrnett  trom  $4.25 


FACTORY  PRICES 

$50  Top  Buggy  for  $28.50 
$♦10  Top  Buggy  for  $  80.50 
$85  Top  Buggy  for  $57.50 
$.50  Driving  Wagon  $85.00 
$85  Driving  Wagon  $50.00 
Burrayafrom  $50  to  $100 
— M  AXr  OTIIKR  BAROAIXS- 
4*«een”  Top  Jiugyy 


$3912 

Worth 

$00.00 


Scud 
For 

FREE  GATALOGUE  AND  MANUFACTURERS'  PRICES 

Write  to  ui  to-day.  You  can  save  money.  Our  prices  are  lowest 
in  U.  S.  All  Goods  Oiiuranteed  and  Shipped  on  Trial. 
Money  bark  if  not  satisfied.  Do  not  png  projita  to  middUm.o. 

CONSUMERS  CARRIAGE  6  MFG.  CO. 

Zi2  South  Hcaplatue.  St.,  CUIOAtiU,  ILL. 


Scratches, 
Grease  Heel, 
Mud  Fever, 
Hoof  Rot  and 
Speed  Cracks 

Oases  where  ulcerations  extend  with  transverse 
cracks  which  open  at  every  step  and  often  bleed,  no 
matter  how  complex,  aggravated,  deep-seated,  or 
chronic,  if  treated  according  to  directions  as  given  on 
circular  with  every  box,  positively  cured  with 

VETERINARY  PIXINE 

If  a  light  application  is  used  before  speeding,  driv¬ 
ing  in  wet,  muddy  or  slushy  weather,  or  In  the  snow, 
your  horse  will  never  have  speed  cracks,  scratches  or 
grease  heel. 

It  will  keep  the  hoofs  healthy,  soft  and  In  perfect 
form. 

For  Old  and  Chronic  Sores,  Etc. 

Heals  collar  and  saddle  galls,  hopple  chafes,  ab¬ 
scesses,  inflammatory  swellings,  sores  and  all  skin 
disease,  and  restores  tbe  hair  to  natural  color.  In 
oases  01  emergency  it  is  invaluable. 

This  penetrating,  stimulating,  soothing,  absorbing, 
antiseptic,  healing  ointment  heals  from  beneath  tbe 
surface  by  disinfecting  the  parts,  subduing  tbe  inflam¬ 
mation  and  stimnlating  healthy  granulation,  not  by 
drying  and  scabbing. 

'2  01..  25c.;  8  oz.,  50c.;  5-lb.  pkge.,  $4. 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Hess’  Stock  Food  is  essential  to  the  feed  of  every  dairy  cow. 

It  gives  a  rich  body  to  the  milk  and  wonderfully  increases  the  flow. 
This  is  accomplished  through  the  corrective  and  tonic  influences  of 
Dr.  Hess’  .Stock  Food,  which  gives  sharp  appetite,  strong  digestion  and 
perfect  as.similation,  and  makes  it  possible  for  the  animal  to  eat  and 
appropriate  more  food  to  milk  formation.  Dr.  Hess’  Stock  Foofl  does 
more  than  invigorate  the  animal;  at  the  same  time  it  supplies  a  balance 
of  nutrition  to  all  ill-conditioned  food — makes  any  food  available. 

Dr.  Hess’  Stock  Food  is  a  .scientific  compound  for  horses,  cattle, 
hogs  and  sheep;  prescribed  by  leading  veterinarians,  endorsed  by  medi¬ 
cal  and  veterinary  colleges.  If  these  colleges  know  of  nothing  better,  it 
must  be  good.  Dr.  Hess  is  a  graduate  of  both.  No  unprofessional 
manufacturer  can  equal 

Dr,  Hess* 
Stock  Food 

Sold  on  written  guarantee- 'loo  lb.  sacks  $5;  smaller  packages  at  a 
slight  advance.  Fed  in  small  doses.  In  every  package  of  Dr.  Hess’ 
Stock  Food  is  a  little  yellow  card  entitling  the  purchaser  to  a  free  pre¬ 
scription  by  Dr.  Hess  for  his  stock. 

DR.  HESS  HAS  WRITTEN  A  BOOK  on  diseases  of  animals  and 
poultry,  llie  only  complete  treatise  lor  popular  use,  consulted  and  recommended 
by  prominent  veterinarians,  will  he  sent  free,  postiK.id,  if  you  write  wliat  stock 
you  liave;  whatstock  food.  If  any,  you  have  used,  and  mention  this  paper. 

C.  M.  MfCXAiN.  Veterinary  Kurneon,  Jeromevllle,  O.,  says:— “It  is  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  work  tor  farmers  I  have  ever  seen.” 

H.  IT.  I.AVMAN,  /eterinary  Surgeon,  lAUtasbiirg,  O.,  says;— “In  my  practiee  I  often 
follow  suggestions  given  In  your  Veterinary  Work.” 

We  also  make  Dr.  Hess'  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a,  Dr.  Hes.s’  Healing  Powder  and 
Instant  Louse  Killer.  Address 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 
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HAULING  OUT  MANURE  DAILY. 

I  was  quite  a  little  Interested  In  ques¬ 
tions  asked  and  answers  given  by  Mr. 
Cook  in  “A  Vermont  Dairy  Farm.”  page 
133.  Mr.  Cook  deplores  the  fact  that  the 
feeling  exhibited  at  the  Vermont  Dairy¬ 
men's  Association  was  against  the  daily 
application  of  farm  manure.  It  is  wholly 
impracticable  to  apply  manure  here  during 
our  long  Winters  when  the  ground  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  deep  snow,  except  by  dumping 
in  large  heaps,  a  practice  which  some  fol¬ 
low,  but  I  do  not  approve.  His  under¬ 
standing  of  a  basement  to  cow  barn  as 
referred  to  by  ‘‘G.  L.  S.,”  although  it 
may  have  been  correct,  was  different  from 
mine.  I  understood  it  as  a  basement  for 
the  storage  of  stable  manures.  My  pres¬ 
ent  arrangement  is  a  manure  shed  along 
the  .south  side  of  my  barn  in  which  is  the 
ci.'W  tie-up.  I  keep  several  brood  sows 
on  the  manure  at  all  times,  which  thor¬ 
oughly  work  and  pack  it.  I  think  I  make 
practically  no  loss  on  it.  But  I  do  not 
like  the  arrangement,  principally  because 
it  makes  the  cow  tie-up  dark,  letting  in 
no  sun.  I  have  a  chance  to  build  an  D 
to  my  present  barn  for  a  cow  stable,  with 
ba.sement  for  manure,  which  I  would 
cement,  with  little  cost  for  excavation  and 
a  level  haul  for  manure.  I  built  a  silo  the 
past  sea.son  in  the  end  of  barn,  where  I 
jiropose  to  build  Ij  with  that  in  view.  In 
all  the  plans  I  have  seen  given  in  Thb  R. 
N.-V.  there  has  been  none  for  a  basement 
for  this  purpose,  and  I  would  like  Mr. 
fook's  ideas  on  it.  e.  i>.  P- 

.\'u.  Hermon,  Me. 

1  do  not  know  that  I  am  warranted  in 
entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  manvires  at  this  time.  1  might 
say,  however,  that  I  live  in  a  section  of 
New  York  that  probably  has  uniformly 
as  much  snow  as  any  dairy  section  of 
the  United  States,  but  with  this  fre¬ 
quent  drawback,  seldom  is  it  necessary 
to  interfere  with  the  daily  hauling.  The 
argument  so  often  made  against  this 
method  is  not  always  the  same.  One 
man  says  it  will  lose  if  used  upon  soft 
land;  another  that  it  will  waste  upon 
frozen  land,  and  another  that  it  will  all 
be  lost  if  spread  upon  a  side  hill,  or  if 
hauled  out  upon  low  lands  the  water 
will  soak  it  up  and  all  will  be  lost.  Still 
another  tells  us  one  cannot  afford  to 
si'cnd  the  time  to  haul  it  daily,  and  so 
all  degrees  between  these  mentioned  are 
given  why  manure  should  not  be  daily 
spread.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  re¬ 
peated  careful  experiments  to  show  that 
barnyard  care  means  all  the  way  from 
10  to  50  per  cent  loss.  Why  should  we 
therefore  debate  the  question?  I  do  not 
like  the  basement  for  manures.  We  have 
one  small  barn  of  this  kind  in  use,  and 
there  always  was  if  we  dropped  the  ma¬ 
nure  into  it  constant  decomposition  tak¬ 
ing  place,  and  it  was  very  noticeable  in 
the  stable  above.  Several  years  ago  we 
put  hogs  into  this  basement  one  Winter, 
but  I  concluded  I  did  not  care  to  con¬ 
sume  pork  that  was  housed  in  such  a 
place,  and  that  no  one  else  would  if  they 
saw  them.  They  may  have  been  good 
for  the  manure,  but  not  for  the  hog.  Of 
course  you  can  build  the  stable  with  a 
basement  and  a  cement  bottom  and  use 
it,  but  I  should  certainly  not  spend  the 
money  for  a  room  that  would  bring  me 
no  prolit.  n.  E.  cook. 


HOW  TO  FATTEN  CAPONS. 

Will  you  give  me  information  in  regard 
to  fattening  capons?  How  long  should 
ibey  be  kept  up?  How  should  they  be 
fed,  and  should  they  be  kept  on  the 
ground  or  in  coops  raised  off  the  ground? 

bucketts,  Va.  j.  m.  f. 

We  see  no  reason  why  capons  should 
be  cooped  for  fattening.  They  are  very 
(luiet  and  docile  as  compared  with  cock¬ 
erels.  While  the  exercise  which  they 
v/ould  get  in  a  small  yard  would  no 
doubt  take  some  food,  the  health  of  the 
stock  would  be  enough  better,  we  think, 
to  justify  the  liberty.  Experiments  at 
the  Maine  College  proved  this  to  be 
true  with  cockerels  in  one  trial.  Our 
own  experience  with  capons  is  limited  to 
(me  year  with  a  flock  of  a  little  less  than 
100.  We  think  two  feedings  a  day  should 
be  ground  food,  preferably  morning  and 
noon,  and  at  night  whole  grain.  As¬ 
suming  that  the  capons  are  nearly 
grown  and  are  to  be  fattened  for  mar¬ 
ket,  we  would  advise  a  mixture  of  100 
pounds  cornmeal,  50  pounds  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  50  pounds  ground  oats  and  25 
pounds  meat  scrap  mixed,  and  as  much 
fed  each  day  with  skim-railk  to  moisten 


it  as  they  will  eat  clean  within  15  min¬ 
utes,  For  whole  grain,  corn  and  wheat 
or  corn,  whqat  and  buckwheat  Boiled 
vegetables,  preferably  little  potatoes  and 
turnips,  should  be  mixed  with  the 
ground  grain.  Plenty  of  water  and  grit 
should  be  always  on  hand.  This  feed¬ 
ing  should  continue  a  month  before 
killing,  and  individuals  watched.  The 
best  should  be  sold  and  the  others  con¬ 
tinued.  During  the  last  week  they  may 
be  hand  stuffed  with  the  dough,  but  it 
requires  much  time  and  some  risk  of 
"going  off  feed.”  white  &  rice. 


Picketing  Cows.— The  Hope  Farm  man 
speaks  of  being  short  of  pasture.  Why  don’t 
you  tether  out  your  cows?  Buckle  or  tie  a 
ring  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter 
around  the  cow’s  leg  just  above  the  hoof. 
I>et  the  ring  stay  on  night  and  day. 
Fasten  to  the  ring  a  rope  or  light  chain. 
Anything  from  15  to  30  feet  long.  Fasten 
the  other  end  of  the  rope  to  a  fence,  tree, 
stump  or  stake.  When  no  other  fastening 
convenient  just  drive  down  a  stake.  Un¬ 
less  there  is  another  tree  or  stump  be¬ 
tween  the  ends  of  the  rope  your  cow  will 
graze  all  day  without  getting  tangled. 
You  will  find  it  much  better  than  tying 
t")  the  head.  c.  e.  h. 

Auburn,  Ala. 

A  Concrete  Sii.o.— On  page  153  inquiry 
is  made  by  I.  D.  A.  in  regard  to  using  con 
Crete  as  part  for  silo.  The  plan  is  all 
right,  as  we  are  using  this  day  right  from 
a  silo  so  built,  and,  in  fact,  the  silage  is 
better  in  the  cement  part  that  is  10  feet 
below  the  surface,  all  mason  work,  smooth¬ 
ly  cemented  inside  than  above,  caused,  we 
think,  by  the  perfect  airtight  condition  of 
the  last  10  feet.  We  have  one  .section  or 
separate  silo  yet  untouched  enough  to  last 
until  corn  cutting  time  again.  We  advise 
rounding  corners  inside,  and  use  dressed 
lumber;  tongue  and  grooved  flooring  is 
best,  placed  in,  up  and  down.  Coat  all 
wood  inside  with  two  coats  linseed  oil,  the 
only  thing  for  dairymen.  b.  b.  j. 


Cambridge,  Ohio. 


MORE  MONEY. 


Next  to  finding  gold  the  best  thing  is 
to  find  something  that  is  worth  its 
weight  in  gold,  something  that  will  stop 
the  troubles  which  are  daily  decreasing 
the  profits  of  farmers  and  stockmen. 
One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  loss  is 
contagious  abortion.  Chloro-Naptholeum 
Dip  is  unequaled  for  suppressing  and 
eradicating  this  disease  from  the  herd. 
Moreover,  it  kills  lice,  cures  the  mange, 
itch,  scab  and  tick,  which  keep  down 
the  health  and  cause  the  leaks  in  the 
pocketbook.  It  is  worth  its  weight  in 
gold  to  every  owner  of  cattle,  sheep, 
bogs,  poultry  and  other  live  stock. 

Its  great  advantage  to  the  small  farm¬ 
er  is  that  he  need  not  have  a  dip  tank, 
but  can  spray  it  on  with  an  ordinary 
sprayer.  A  very  satisfactory  three-gallon 
sprayer  is  now  made  to  sell  at  |5.  It  is 
good  for  plants,  animals,  houses  and 
stables  and  will  wear  about  as  long  as 
the  bam  lasts.  It  bears  the  endorsement 
of  the  West  Disinfecting  Co.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Chloro-Naptholeum. 

The  genuine  is  sold  only  in  trade- 
marked  packages,  at  $1.50  per  gallon,  five 
gallons  for  $6.75 — ^all  freight  charges 
prepaid. 

There  is  a  dealer  in  nearly  every  pros¬ 
perous  agricultural  town  in  the  United 
States,  but  if  you  cannot  locate  him  con¬ 
veniently,  address  the  West  Disinfecting 
Co.,  4  E.  59th  St.,  New  York. 

If  anything  is  the  matter  with  your 
stock  you  should  write  the  Veterinary 
Department  of  the  Company,  anyhow, 
as  their  advice  is  free  and  they  send  it 
more  quickly  than  any  other  bureau. 

In  its  use  for  preventing  abortion  in 
farm  herds  Chloro-Naptholeum  yields 
almost  instantaneous  and  highly  satis¬ 
factory  results. 

“It  has  not  failed  in  any  test  I  have 
applied  it  to,”  says  W.  L.  Willets,  of 
Bellefontaine:  “It  is  the  farmer’s  true 
friend.” 


Chloro-Naptholeum 


MMIE  MONET 

<*r ; 


_  ,  -g-wdtBM  Pallar  !•  Ik*  kwl, 

®'*^**“*  iht.  CkTiMi  n  Cwit»nllU.  li. 


CCARnnil  Cbarlestou  Four-Corners,  N.  T., 
■  aunuuny  box  63,  win  spare  a  few 
MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 
Cockerels  and  Pullets. 

dealer  in  all  kinds  of  ladoera 


This  Ad.  will  not  appear  again 

We  will  paint  one  house  In  every  locality  with  TWO 
COATS  of  HiKhe.st  Grade  Permanent  Paint  AB.=iO- 

lutely  free. 

The  bulldinj?  thus  painted  is  intended  as  a  display 
In  your  community — an  exhibit  of  our  paint  properly 
applied  so  that  your  neighbors  can  see  the  difference 
between  Permanent  Paint  and  the  common  paint 
they  have  on  their  buildings.  If  you  have  contem¬ 
plated  doing  any  painting  write  immediately  for 
color  card  and  full  particulars. 

Permanent  Paint  is  the  new  paint  which  chemists 
and  experts  say  is  the  most  wonderful  paint  ever 
produced.  ABSOLUTELY  PURE  materials,  sclen- 
tiffcally  ground  and  compounded,  producing  a  paint 
which  defies  the  elements. 

PERMANENT  PAINT  &  VARNISH  CO., 
CUfton  St.  and  C.  &  P.  By.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 


THE  EFFICIENT  HILLER 

is  a  labor-saving  implement  for 
hilliug  all  kinds  of  plants  grown 
in  rows  from  20  up  to  44  inches 
apart.  The  adjustable  moldboards 
insure  placing  the  soil  close 
to  and  over  the  roots  of 
plant  at  each  side,  protect¬ 
ing  tlie  plant  from  exces¬ 
sive  moisture,  drought  and 
heavy  winds.  Point  and  moldboards  are  steel ; 
designed  to  follow  Cultivator.  Write  for  circular. 
V.  A.  WHITBECK,  Aquetuek.  N.  Y. 

BRIOH  AM’S  MALLEABLE  SHOE 

for  working  horses  on  swamp 
land.  This  one  shoe  is  adjust¬ 
able  to  suit  the  size  and  shape  of 
any  horse’s  foot.  Patented  and 
manufactured  by  L.  Brigham, 
Deoatur.Mich.  Send  for  Circular. 


For  Silos. 


HOOPS  and  LUGS.  Write  for  Circu¬ 
lars.  T.  E.  Cross,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


ROUND  SILO 

The  “Philadelphia.” 

The  only  Perfect  Continuous 
Open  Front  Silo  made.  See  our 
Patent  Roof.  Ask  for  catalog. 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER, 

331  Vine  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Also  made  in  the  west  by  the 
MFG.  CO.,  South 


^  DUPLEX 

Superior,  Wls. 


THE  CHAIN-HAKGING 

Cattle  Stanchion 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  In¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  1  llnstrated 
Circular  and  Price  free  on  application.  Manufactured 
by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON,  JForeatvUle,  Conn. 


wilder’*  stanchion 

^being  an  i  mpr  o  vem  ent  over 
iSmlth’B.  Lightest,  Btrongest, 
quickest,  safest  swiug  ■tauebiOK 
made.  Hassteellatch  and  automatic 
lock*f^  Becomes  statiouary  when 
lopen*  Animal canuotturultlu  baok- 
Ingout.  Madeof bestaeaaoued  bard 
'wood.  Pinsforfasteuhifc  with  every 
itancbloD*  Send  for  teetimooj^la 

:j.«.iiiiDE>»so«s,<j:s.a. 


PRESCOTT’S 


WINGING 
iWIVEL 

'tanchion 
KEEPS  COWS  CLEAN 

Swings  forward  while  get¬ 
ting  up  or  lying  down.  Looks 
back  while  standing.  Full 
particulars  free.  PRESCOTT, 
59  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  heavy  old  milk  cans  are  covered  with  dual. 
All  piled  up  in  grim  array. 

Their  mission  is  ended— on  the  shelf  let  'em  rust. 
We  work  in  the  EMPIRE  WAY. 

X5he  Caf  /Ir 

Tabby,  of  course,  does  not  un¬ 
derstand  why  it  is  so.  Perhaps 
she  remembers  the  days  when 
Molly  thought  it  was  a  day’s 
work  to  wash  the  cans  and  pans 
they  kept  the  milk  in.  Molly 
knows  though  that  it  is  the 


.m.  ^  Cream 

ML/fTX^  tT^C  Separator 


that  lessens  the  work  and  keeps 
all  the  profits  of  the  dairy  right 
at  home.  The  .sweet  milk  is  left 
for  feeding  your  stock.  There 
is  money  in  most  separators,  but 
the  most  money  in  an  Empire. 

It  is  the  simplest  in  construction, 
the  lightest  running,  the  easiest 
to  clean — the  most  profitable  in 
every  way.  We  have  a  book 
that  tells  you  why.  Get  it, 

Empire  Cream  Separator  Co.. 

Uloomffelii,  J. 


The 
New 
Way 


AGRBAT ^MBrnnON! 

Good  Cows 


AND  A 


115.  Separator 

Fill  THE 
FARMER’S 

PbCKETS 

WITH 

ONLY! 


The  U.  S.  Separator  gets  all  the  cream  from  the  milk. 
The  cream  makes  the  butter. 

The  skim-milk  makes  the  calf. 

All  bring  in  the  cash. 


3o> 


Send  for  Catalogue 

VERMONT  f  ARM  MACIliNE  CO.,  Bellows  falls,  Vt. 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

Fattening  Ration  for  Pigs.— A  read¬ 
er  asks  the  following  questions  about 
feeding  pigs: 

In  fattening  pigs  for  market,  would  it 
do  to  keep  corn  by  them  all  the  time  and 
let  them  out  three  times  a  day  where  they 
can  drink  ail  the  slop  made  from  the  anti¬ 
corn  mixture,  mentioned  on  page  176,  and 
warm  water?  What  is  the  least  amount  of 
feed  that  can  safely  be  used  in  feeding  a 
sow,  up  to  the  time  of  farrowing? 

I  have  never  tried  that  method  of 
feeding  fattening  pigs,  but  should  ex¬ 
pect  good  results  from  it.  I  should 
recommend  in  preference,  however,  that 
they  he  allowed  to  help  themselves  to 
both  the  whole  corn  and  also  the  mix¬ 
ture  spoken  of,  in  a  dry  form,  with  clean 
water  to  drink.  I  have  tried  this  latter 
method  to  some  extent  with  satisfactory 
results.  In  warm  weather  clean  water 
should  he  available  all  the  time,  but  in 
cold,  freezing  weather  two  or  three 
times  a  day  will  be  as  often  as  they  will 
care  to  drink.  Where  no  skim-milk  or 
whey  is  available  as  drink  for  pigs,  I 
should  recommend  wheat  middlings, 
with  10  per  cent  of  its  weight  in  animal 
meal  added,  in  preference  to  the  mixture 
spoken  of  on  page  176.  I  have  never 
been  very  favorably  impressed  with 
wheat  bran  for  pigs.  It  is  too  coarse, 
and  is  not  well  masticated,  particularly 
w'hen  fed  in  the  form  of  a  slop. 

The  amount  of  feed  that  is  most  pro¬ 
fitable  In  feeding  breeding  sows  differs 
somewhat  with  age,  breed  and  condition 
of  the  animal.  We  have  fed  our  breeders 
tliree  pounds  each  daily  again  this 
Winter,  and  they  seem  to  be  doing 
splendidly.  We  have  kept  the  whole  12 
in  one  herd  most  of  the  Winter,  and  a 
couple  of  the  smaller  ones  often  were 
driven  or  crowded  away  from  the  trough 
at  feeding  time,  and  they  show  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  trying  to  eat  with  “hogs,”  but 
the  remainder  are  in  good  flesh.  The 
feed  used  has  been  cornmeal  and  wheat 
middlings,  equal  parts,  with  warm  water 
added  to  form  a  slop.  They  have  had 
little  else  except  some  hay  given  them 
for  bedding,  a  portion  of  which  is  gen¬ 
erally  eaten.  They  will  begin  farrowing 
about  April  1,  and  at  this  writing,  March 
20,  look  decidedly  promising.  We  ex¬ 
pect  to  feed  most  of  our  Spring  pigs  for 
market,  and  did  not  want  them  farrowed 
until  April  and  May,  as  our  local  mar¬ 
ket  does  not  want  pork  until  the  cool 
weather  of  September  and  October  ar¬ 
rives,  and  then  not  to  dress  more  than 
about  125  pounds  each.  Earlier  pigs 
would  get  too  heavy  by  that  time  if 
properly  fed.  I  do  not  believe  it  pays  to 
grow  pigs  slowly  on  purchased  feed.  In 
special  cases  where  a  supply  of  rough 
home-grown  food  is  available  the  case 
would  be  different  The  whole  corn  and 
skim-milk  diet  is  finishing  up  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  our  Fall  pigs  in  fine  shape, 
and  we  are  now  butchering  them  as  fast 
as  we  can  find  market  for  them.  They 
are  dressing  from  100  to  150  pounds 
each,  and  the  only  complaint  we  hear 
about  them  is  that  they  are  “pretty 
fat.” 

How  much  could  an  energetic  man  make 
out  of  such  a  poultry  plant  as  you  de¬ 
scribed  on  page  195,  by  hard  work?  Would 
not  a  large  orchard  or  fruit  farm,  with 
chickens,  be  more  profitable  than  all  chick¬ 
ens?  w,  H.  L, 

Yonkers,  N.  T. 

Poultry  Prospects. — I  should  not 
like  to  undertake  to  give  a  definite  an¬ 
swer  to  the  first  question.  So  much 
would  depend  on  the  man  and  on  the 
location  witn  reference  to  markets,  price 
of  feed,  etc.  If  the  house  described  was 
extended  300  feet  farther  so  as  to  make 
room  for  2,000  laying  hens  one  energetic 
man  could  easily  take  the  full  care  of 
them.  It  would  be  much  preferable  also 
to  have  an  energetic  woman  in  the  firm, 
who  would  be  willing  to  help  in  prepar¬ 
ing  the  eggs  for  market,  caring  for  the 
young  chicks,  etc.  He  would  only  have 
to  average  100  eggs  a  year  per  hen,  with 
a  small  percentage  of  Winter  eggs,  to 
sell  $4,000  worth  of  eggs,  and  feed  would 
cost  about  $2,000  near  New  York  City.  I 
do  not  take  any  stock  in  the  stories  of 
some  insiiLute  workers  who  go  about 
telling  that  they  “keep  3,000  hens  and 
they  lay  an  average  of  210  eggs  each  a 
year,”  because  the  men  who  feed  the 
hens  while  the  boss  is  away  talking  tell 
a  different  story  to  visitors  at  their 
farms.  Tree  fruits  in  connection  with  a 
poultry  farm  would  make  a  good  com¬ 
bination  undoubtedly,  but  small  fruits 


cannot  be  successfully  raised  on  land 
devoted  to  hens  or  chickens.  The  rea¬ 
son  is  apparent.  The  early  biddy  knows 
a  good  thing  when  she  sees  it,  and  if  it 
is  within  reach  she  will  not  be  slow  to 
appropriate  what  she  needs  w'hen  look¬ 
ing  for  “the  worm.”  For  this  reason  we 
have  had  difficulty  in  selecting  a  loca¬ 
tion  for  our  home  supply  of  strawber¬ 
ries,  etc.,  which  would  be  outside  the 
range  of  our  hens  or  chickens,  and  still 
be  convenient  for  us.  The  work  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  large  flock  of  hens  is  con¬ 
stant  throughout  the  year,  and  unless 
extra  help  can  be  had  when  wanted  1 
should  not  advise  too  much  planting  of 
fruit  of  any  kind.  If  a  tree  of  any  kind 
stands  close  to  the  henhouse  some  of 
the  hens  and  chickens  will  be  sure  to 
prefer  it  for  roosting  quarters  during 
the  hot  nights  of  Summer,  and  they  get 
so  used  to  “going  home  to  roost”  that 
they  never  seem  to  know  when  Winter 
begins.  For  this  reason  it  is  desirable, 
in  selecting  a  site  for  poultry  buildings, 
to  choose  an  open  space  several  rods  dis 
tant  from  any  tree.  Some  of  our  hen¬ 
houses  stand  in  an  apple  orchard,  and  I 
notice  that  a  number  of  our  hens  are 
already  roosting  in  the  trees,  after  being 
shut  in  the  houses  during  the  entire 
Winter.  o.  w.  mates. 


Imported  Jersey  Cattle  at  Auction. 

The  recent  importation  (75  head)  of  Island  bred 
Jersey  cattle  by  Mr.  Frank  0.  Ward,  of  White  Oak 
Ridge  Stock  Farm,  near  Mlllburn,  N.  J.,  will  be  sold  at 
auction  Wednesday,  April  15,  1903.  at  10  o’clock  A.  M., 
atHexamer’s  Riding  Academy,  219  Hudson  St.,  Hobo¬ 
ken,  N.  J.,  20  minutes  from  the  business  centres  of 
of  New  York  by  ferries  from  foot  of  Christopher  and 
Barclay  Streets.  The  cattle  may  now  be  seen  at  Mill- 
burn.  For  catalogue  (ready  April  5)  address  PETER 
C.  KELLOGG,  Auctioneer.  i07  John  St..  N.  Y.  (Tel.  761 
John )  or  FRANK  C.  VVARD,  Owner,  26  Railroad  Place, 
East  Orange,  N.  J.  (Tel.  149  East  Orange,  N.  J.) 


Jersey-Isle  Herd  of  Imported 
Jersey  Cattle  at  Auction, 

commencing  Tuesday.  April  28,  at  the  farm  of  the 
owners,  CASE  &  WALKER,  Rushville.  Ind.,  where 
the  cattle  may  now  be  seen.  There  will  be  upwards  of 
100  head  comprising  the  importations  of  1900  and  1901, 
with  Increase,  thoroughly  acclimated  and  in  fine  con¬ 
dition.  None  better  anywhere.  For  synopsis  (ready 
April  1)  of  the  herd,  address  PETER  C.  KELLOGG, 
Auctioneer,  107  John  St.,  New  York.  Catalogues 
(ready  April  15)  may  be  had  of  the  owners,  the  auc 
tioneer,  or  of  the  Jersey  Bulletin,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Sheep  Dips,  Tanks,  Worm  Cures,  Bar  Marks, 
Punches,  Tattoo  Markers,  Shearing  Machines, 
Shears,  Sheep  Marking  Paint,  Lamb  Feeders, 
Lice  Paint,  Poultry  Supplies,  Veter!iiar> 
Remedies,  etc.  Write  for  Cataiogue  J. 

F.  S.  BURCH  &  CO.,  144  Illinois  St., CHICAGO. 


For  Lice 

and  mites  use  Lee’s  Lice  Kil¬ 
ler.  Simply  palntorsprinkle 
on  roosts  for  poultry ;  it  does 
the  rest.  Easy  to  buy,  easy 
to  use.  No  handling  of  fowls. 
■  Certain  to  kill  both  body-lice 
'  and  mites.  (Quarts,  35  cents; 
gallons,  *1.00.  Send  for  free 
catalogue,  poultry  calendar, 
and  list  of  3,000  agencies. 
More  agents  wanted. 

CEO.  H.  LEE  CO., 

OMAHA,  NEB. 


The  Gem  Incubators 

and  Brooder*  are  sold  at  half  the  price  of  other 
makes,  and  are  absolute  y  guaranteed  to  hatch 
crery  good  egg  or  money  back.  60  e^  size  $6.00. 
Brooders  $4.00.  ^rect  from  factor;  to  you.  Write  for  eat^ 

lot .  IP.  fr«.  J_  Box«8,  Trotwood,  0. 


f 


oite:  G-izir.’ 

hatches  1733  chicks.  One  woman  3496. 
One  man  8632.  Many  others  do  equally 
well  with  the  PERFECTED  HATCH¬ 
ING  SYSTEM.  Beats  incubators.  Book¬ 
let  fre*.  P.  OBUNDY.  Morrison ville.  IlL 


LIFE  PRODUCERS 

SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS. 

LIFE  PRESERVERS 

,  SUCCESSFUL  BROODERS. 

I  An  about  them  ia  our  156  page  oatalo^e.  Mailed 

_  Pfrao.  l>ee  Moines  Incubator  Co*9 

Pep^  J  Dei  flolnea,  lowa^  or  Dept«  Buffalo,  N.  Y« 


The  Sure  Hatch’s  Latest 

An  automatic,  direct  acting 
regulator  that  surpasses  any 
other  Improvement  ever  made 
In  incubators.  Send  for  new  lllus- 
itrated  catalog  and  free  trial  offer. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Cliy  Cinttr,  N*b.,  or  Columbus,  Ohio. 


PINELAND 


INCUBATORS 

Hatch  greatest  num¬ 
ber  strongest  chicks. 


PINELANO 


F 


IDELITY 

OOD 

OR 


Insures  perfect 
health  and 


Young 

Cihicks  g(rowth. 


CONCISE  CATALOGUE  FBOM 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO., 

Box  K,  Jamesburg,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


VICTOR 

W  INCUBATORS 

Batch  erery  fertile  egg.  Simpleit, 
most  durable,  cheapest  first-class 
hatcher.  Money  back  if  not  posi¬ 
tively  as  represented.  Wepay/rcight, 
Circular  free;  catalogue  6o. 


I*  *  Ml  I  I  I  a-iimrs  ron  r  I 

^  ■  I  PFfrilUM 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR 


$  I  O'BO  For 
I  dd  200  Egg 

INCUBATOR 

Perfeei  in  eonatmotlon  and 
aotlon.  Hatohes  every  fertile 
egg.  WrlM  for  catalog  to-day, 

OEO.  H.  STAHL.  Quincy,  HI. 


INCUBATORS 

From  $6  up.  Best  reasonable  pricod 
hatchers  on  the  market 
Brisoders,  up.  None  better  at  any 
price.  Fully  wsLiranted.  Catalog  fre*. 
L.  A.  SANTA,  LIGONIER,  IND. 


Barred  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes 

Bggs  for  hatching,  $3  per  1(X).  * 

C.  A.  HAIJi,  Oak  Hill,  Greene  County,  N.  Y. 


jPJJAQ — Bronze  and  Bronze  x  Wild  Turkey, $3  per 
CUUd  doz.;  Wh.  Wyandotte,  Barred  P.  Rock,  81. 
Stock  large,  vigorous,  proliflc.  Utility  and  fancy. 
Reg.  Duroo-Jersey  Pigs,  $5  up.  Italian  Bees,  $4  up. 

GBORQE  BNTY,  Templeton,  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEBHURNS 

We  breed  from  the  large  true  egg  type.  Have  been 
breeding  nine  years  to  make  this  breed  perfect.  We 
have  over  700  to  select  from,  and  offer  you  the  benefit 
of  our  experience.  Send  for  circular. 

WHITE  &  BICE,  Box  A,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


MEAUOWVALE  FARM  dottes,  Bairred 

Plymouth  Rocks,  Single-Comb  White  Leghorns 
and  Pekin  Ducks.  Eggs  and  stock  for  sale  at 
reasonabl^rlces.  Address 

Ijawia  E.  BENEDICT.  Lathervllle,  Md. 


f^nPlfPDEI  C-Choice  W.  Wyan.,  P.  Rocks 
wUUliklidBd  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Leghorns, 
from  prlze-winiiing  stock.  23  varieties  of  land  ana 
water  fowls.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Big  catalogue 
free.  PINE  TREE  FARM,  Box  T,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


CAfiC  from  heavy  laying  strains.  White  Wyandottes 
kiiuw  and  White  Leghorns,  60  per  cent,  egg  yield 
Jan.  and  Feb.,  *03.  Eggs  guaranteed  fertile.  Express 
paid.  Circular.  1.  J.  Sxbinguam,  Glen  Cove.  N.  Y. 


HOUDANS 

Our  stock  direct  from  the  greatest  breeder  In  Franoff. 
ClioiUjtf.  Ik  B.  HOWaTT,  NewBmnswlok,K.A 


QaIa — Rose-comb  Buff  Leghorns,  Rose-comb 
1  Ur  OqIU  Brown  Leghorns,  White  Guineas. 
Eggs  for  hatching  from  the  above  stock  and  Silver 
Wyandottes.  A..8.BEBKMAN.SouthBranch«N.i. 


AT  alley  view  poultry  farm,  Belle- 

’  ville.  Pa.,  llronze  and  Wild  Turkeys.  Lead¬ 
ing  varieties  of  poultry.  Prices  low.  Catalogue  free. 
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varieties.  Any  amount  Poultry,  Eggs,  Pigeons 
and  Hares.  Guide  dcsc.  6U-page  book,  10c. 

i.  A.  BERGEY,  Box  8,  Telford.  Pa. 


Fowls  for  wyan.,  P.  Rocks  cand 


for  13. 


Leghorns.  Stamp.  Eggs,  $1 
MUS.  J.  P.  HELLINGS,  Dover,  Del. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  exclusively.  Eggs,  15  81; 
50  82.75;  100  85.  Mrs.  W.  Scott,  Sabillasville,  Md 


White  Plymouth  Rock  Sggs  for  Hatch 
Ing;  13  for  60c.  J.  M.  Thorniiey,  Marietta,  Ohio. 

DEED  TO  LAY.— S.  C.  W.  &  Br.  Leg.,  W.  Wyan.  Eggs. 
^  Cat.  Peters.  Van  Schaack,  Coxsackie,  N,  Y. 


pGGS— IjCadlng  strains  Barred  P.  Rocks,  75c.  sitting; 
■*“'  fresh  and  securely  packed.  Farm  range.  Booking 
orders  for  Spring  Berkshires.  W.  A.  Lothers.  Lack, Pa 

Do  You  Want  “Barred  Rock”  Layers? 

168  egg  strain.  Eggs,  $2  for  13;  85  for  40;  810  for  100. 
Incubator  Eggs,  t6  per  100.  Agent  for  Cypher’s  Incu¬ 
bators,  Brooders  and  Poultry  Supplies. 

i.  W,  PARKS,  Box  K,  Altoona.  P& 


WYANDOTTES 


Golden,  Silver  Laced  and 

_  _ Buff.  Fine  stock  and  eggs  at 

fair  prices.  Birds  returnable  If  not  O.  K.  Breeder 
since  1884.  F.  S.  TENNEY,  Box  14,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


YOUNG  CHICKS  Shipped  safely  any  distance 


I  UUI1W  wiiiwiw  Try  them  Instead  of  eggs  fO’ 
hatching.  VUleview  Poultry  Farm  Co.,  Salem,  N.Y. 


15 

Thoroughbred 
Chickens 
For 

$1.00  CentralPoultryFarm.Erle.Pa 


If  you  keep  Poultry,  have  Thor¬ 
oughbreds  by  all  means. 

Send  us  81,  and  we  will  ship  you 
at  once  a  Sitting  of  15  Eggs  from 
prize-winning  stock  of  White 
Wyandottes,  White  Leghorns  or 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Ship¬ 
ped  safe  any  distance.  Fertility 
Guaranteed.  You  can  do  no  bet¬ 
ter  elsewhere  no  matter  how  high 
price  you  pay. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  no  fancy;  bred  for 
business;  brown  eggs:  bread-winning  strains; 
6(X)  layers;  81.50  per  15;  $5  per  100;  $48  per  1,(KI0.  Stock 
for  sale.  J.  A.  DkMAR,  Silver  Lake,  Mass. 


U  A  AQ  for  batching  from  choice  matings  of  Barred 
CUUv  P-  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes.  83  per 
sitting;  three  sittings,  $5.  WOODCBE8T  FARM, 
Rlfton,  Ulster  (X>unty,  N.  Y. 


—Best  Barred  and  Plymouth  Rook 
l^gs  for  hatching.  Matings  from 
Shoemaker  and  Heller  strains.  Free  range  and 
fertile  eggs;  75  per  cent  guaranteed.  Prices  low. 

B.  W.  JENKINS,  Dover,  DeL 


OC  nnn  choice  Fertile  Eggs,  for  batching,  from 
A  Wf  UUU  hundreds  of  turkeys,  chickens,  ducks  and 
feeese.  Good  hatch  or  new  eggs  free.  Cat.  and  cir.  for 
postal.  Orchard  Farm  Poultry  Yards,  MUlerton,  N.  Y; 


rppQ  15,81;  40,82.  Buff,  Wh., Barred  Rocks;  Buff, 
CUDO  Wh.,  Br.  Leghorns;  Buff,Wh.,  Golden  Wyan.; 
Black  Langshans,  Buff  Cochins,  Lt.  Brahmas,  Minoiv 
oaB,Hamburgs.  Cat.  B.  K.  Mohr,Quakertown,Pa. 


BARRED  ROCKS 


exclusively.  Stock  and  eggs 


faction  guaranteed.  Farmers’  prices.  Circular  Free. 
J.  W.  COX,  New  Wilmington,  pa..  Box  H. 


AYRSHIRES 

and  Shetland  Ponies,  gentle  for 


IPPCPYQ  ^  Solid  Colored  Jersey  Bull  Calves  2)4 
JCnOE.  I  0  and  3  mos.  old.  Sire  a  Double  G.  Bon 
of  St.  Lambert  Boy.  Sire  of  64  tested  cows. 

J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Lancaster,  Pa.  R.  R.  4. 

Registered  Jersey,  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

B.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  (Street,  Plttsbnrg,  Pa. 

AVDOUIDPO  £'or  sale,  stock  of 

tA  I  I^OrlirAlLO  all  ages  from 
choice  cows,  sired  by  Spotted  Lad  6461. 

MAPLE  ROW  STOCK  FARM,  Cherry  Creek,  N.Y. 

For  Scotch  and 
American- bred 

of  best  dairy  quality,  ana  snetiana  Ponies,  gen 
children.  Address  J.  F.  CONVERSE  &  CO.,  Wood^ 
Ville,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y. 


A  Foundation  Herd  of  10  or  20  young  reglsterea 
HOLSTEIN  COWS  Is  offered  at  a  special  price 
by  DELLHURST  FABM,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


Holstein-Friesians  ^s^g 

best  breeding  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Every 
animal  registered.  W(X)DOREST  FARM,  BUtou, 
Ulster  County,  N.  T. 

Registered  Holstein-Friesian  Bulls 

for  sale  cheap.  Two  Bulls,  nearly  two  years  old,  and 
five  yearlings.  All  large  for  their  age;  straight,  hand¬ 
some,  perfectly  marked.  Sired  by  Dora  DeKol’s  Count 
No.  23757,  bred  by  Stevens  &  Sons,  Lacona,  N.  Y. 
Dams  best  in  herd.  Also  several  bull  calves.  Address 
P.  B.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

OAKLAND  HERD 

HOLSTEIIM-FRIESIANS 

will  make  a  special  price  on  a  few  choice  young 
Bulls.  Will  also  offer  young  females  very  cheap 
Just  now,  as  we  can  winter  more  stock 
than  bave  pasture  for. 

T.  A.  MITCHELL.  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

p  A  I  ET  Purebred  Devon  Calves 

■  Kb  at  reasonable  prices. 

B.  J.  WIQHTMAN,  West  Baton,  N.  T. 

DCDffCUlDC  DIISC  ^»ite 

DCniiwIllllb  riUw  Wyandotte  eggs,  95c, 
per  15;  81.60  per  30.  Mapleshade  Farm,  GrantsvUle,  Md. 

FAQ  QM|  F— Choice  Recorded  Large  English 
run  OALb  Berkshir-.  Boars,  ready  for  serv¬ 
ice.  Write  your  wants  or  come. 

E.  E.  HALL,  Stanley,  N.  Y.,  B.  W.  IX  1. 

IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  Imported  slock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester,  Mich 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Bows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  if  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

0  1  0  CUflUC  As  good  as  money  will  buy 

■  Is  Ui  V  Iff  111 b  or  scientific  breeding  pro¬ 
duce  at  prices  that  farmers  can  afford  to  pay. 
Pedigree  furnished  with  every  animal.  Start  nght 
by  ordering  a  bred  sow  or  a  pair  of  pigs. 

G.  S.  HENJAMIN,  Box  14,  Portland,  Mich. 

JACKS  FOR  SALE. 

150  Jacks,  Jennets  and  Mules  now  ready  for  the 
Fall  trade.  Some  bargains.  Address 

BAKER’S  JACK  F-4.RM,  Law-rence,  Ind. 
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The  high  quality  and  low 
prices  of  my 

PERCHERON 
and  FRENCH 

Coach  Stallions 

and  MARES,  and  Im¬ 
ported  B  E  R  K  8  H I R  B 
HOGS  will  surprise  yon. 
Write  or  come  to  aee 
them.  BLWOODAKIN, 
Sciplo,  N.  Y. 


PRESENT  BARGAINS 

$5i  dog  pups,  87  to  $10.  First  come,  first  served.  They 
won’t  last  long.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 

bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wls. 


AFBTII  fA  I  lAF  on  HENS  and  CHICKS 
UbA  I  n  I  U  LlUb  64-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponang,  B.  L 


IQ  HatchingEggs,  75c.;  26  for  81.25;  Buff  Rocks,  Buff 
1 0  Logs,  and  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  From  exhibition  Buff 
R.,  81Jia  &  82  for  13.  J.  H.  HeUerman,Doyleetown,  Pa 


Cn'ft’P  yin  )  W.  Wyan.  i  Farm  Range.  W.  IRISH, 
LggO)  ^Ui  (  R.  I.  Reds.  )  Po’keepsle,  N.Y.  R.F.D. 


Eggs  that  Hatch  at  Cut  Prices 

•'Distance  no  objection.  We  pack  in  cotton  batting, 
which  prevents  Jar  and  chlP.  B.  Books,  W.  Wya"" 
dottes,  B.  Leghorns.  MT.  BLANCO  POULTB 
FARM,  Mt.  Blauoo,0. 
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FAAA — From  prize-winning  White  Wyandottes. 
CUUv  heavy-laying,  farm-raised  stock.  81  and 
82  per  13;  85  per  100.  ROBERT  RICH, 

1121  Pleasant  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


—Rhode  Island  Reds  Light  Brahmas, 
Barred  Rocks.  Hardy,  proliflc, 
pure  stock,  bred  on  separate  farms  for  eggs  to  hatch 
at  6  cents  each.  Write  to  WALTER  SHERMAN, 
25  Boulevard,  Middletown,  R.  I. 


^  0— Single-Comb  White  Leghorn,  the  egg- 

CvJVl^  producer;  Partridge  Wyandotte,  for 


luueggs,  »iu.  r'artriagu  wyauuutte  juggs,  la 
Above  stock  are  winners  and  bred  from  winners.  Cor¬ 
respondence  BoUolted.  _ 

J.  W.  WARWICK,  Washington,  Pa. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  HOCKS  ?p  "A 

vigorous  Stock  (Ringlet  strain).  Bggs,  15$!;  80,  $1.^* 
100  85.  B.  H.  ACKLEY,  Spring  Hill,  Bradford  Co.,  PA 
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A  NEW  ENGLAND  DAIRY  FARM. 

I  bought  a  200-acre  farm  last  year.  I 
had  some  trouble  with  hired  men,  but  at 
present  have  some  good  help.  I  propose 
to  do  the  managing  myself,  as  I  can  go 
to  the  farm  (only  11  miles  by  train)  once 
a  day  and  remain  about  IVz  hour  during 
the  middle  of  the  day.  I  keep  20  cows  at 
present,  but  would  like  to  keep  40  or  50. 
The  land  is  not  in  higli  state  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  as  there  has  not  been  much  work 
done  for  several  years,  although  the  land 
is  all  good  if  it  could  be  worked  and  ma¬ 
nured.  There  is  no  silo.  Will  you  advise 
the  best  way  to  proceed  to  get  the  farm 
to  bearing  hay  enough  to  keep  40  or  50 
cows  and  three  or  four  horses?  I  have 
bought  quite  a  quantity  of  good  horse 
manure  worked  by  hogs  this  Winter, 
which  I  have  in  large  piles  in  the  fields  I 
intend  to  plow.  I  have  also  all  the  manure 
from  25  cows,  1.?  hogs  and  three  horses. 
This  is  yet  in  barn  cellar.  What  is  the  best 
way  to  use  the  manure?  Is  It  wise  to  use 
fertilizer  in  connection  with  a  good  coat 
of  manure?  I  expect  to  plant  eight  or  10 
acres  of  sweet  corn,  pull  off  what  ears  I 
can  sell  for  green  corn,  cut  up  the  re¬ 
mainder  with  the  stalks  and  either  dry 
for  Winter  feed  or  build  a  silo  and  save 
the  corn  in  that  way.  Is  there  any  better 
way  of  raising  plenty  of  feed  for  Winter 
for  stock?  What  is  the  best  breed  of  cattle 
for  milk?  I  have  now  good  grade  cows, 
as  I  bought  the  best  I  could  find,  but 
would  like  to  work  into  purebreds.  I 
like  the  Durhams,  as  I  have  one  Durham 
that  fills  a  10-quart  pail  at  every  milking. 
If  she  is  a  sample  of  the  breed  I  want  that 
breed.  J.  J.  o. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

This  is  the  ever-present  question  that 
presses  home  to  every  owner  of  non¬ 
productive  soil.  This  soil  has  lost  its 
humus  or  vegetable  mold,  and  must 
therefore  have  it  restored.  Live  stock 
well  bedded  and  the  manure  hauled 
daily  to  the  field  from  trenches  and 
floors  that  do  not  leak  is  the  first  thing 
to  do.  I  should  then  take  an  acreage 
each  year  equal  to  the  time  at  hand  and 
give  It  thorough  cultivation,  sowing 
some  green  crop  to  plow  under.  Buck¬ 
wheat  would  be  satisfactory,  getting  it 
rotted  in  the  soil.  We  need  not  discuss 
the  chemistry  side  of  the  proposition. 
The  practical  results  will  follow.  Just 
what  kind  of  commercial  plant  food  will 
be  most  needed  I  cannot  say.  If  stable 
manure  can  be  purchased  it  will  no 
doubt  be  the  cheapest,  although  dis¬ 
solved  rock  will  give  excellent  returns 
after  the  humus  is  restored,  and  not 
much  before  this  is  done.  Build  a  silo 
at  once.  If  you  have  a  market  for  sweet 
corn  use  it  and  silage  the  small  ears  and 
stalks.  Do  not  try  to  grow  corn  and 
cure  it;  the  loss  is  too  great.  As  soon 
as  the  soil  is  in  fine  tilth  sow  to  clover, 
top-dressing  the  first  Fall  and  Winter 
after  seeding  with  a  light  dressing  of 
stable  manure.  Mow  this  either  one 
year  or  two  as  may  best  suit  your  rota¬ 
tion;  then  plow  and  plant  silage  corn. 
Clover,  grain  and  corn  is  our  rotation 
and  it  works  well. 

The  best  breed  of  cows  will  depend 
upon  what  use  is  to  be  made  of  the  milk. 
If  for  butter-making  or  for  a  trade  to 
be  supplied  with  milk  of  a  high  per  cent 
of  fat  the  Jerseys  or  Guernseys;  the 
j’oung  can  then  be  easily  reared  upon 
skim-milk.  If  a  lower  grade  of  milk  is 
demanded  then  the  Ayrshlres  or  Hol- 
steins  are  preferable;  while  you  have 
one  Durham  cow  that  is  profitable  you 
may  find  a  whole  herd  unprofitable.  The 
trouble  with  the  Durhams  is  that  they 
have  been  bred  almost  wholly  for  beef. 
Occasionally  one  will  breed  back  to  the 
former  strains  of  milking  Durhams,  and 
make  a  very  desirable  animal.  I  think 
the  first  proposition  that  would  confront 
you  if  you  succeeded  in  finding  a  few 
Durhams  of  the  dairy  type  would  be  to 
secure  a  bull  of  the  same  dairy  confor¬ 
mation.  The  risk  is,  in  my  judgment, 
too  great.  I  wish  some  one  had  the 
courage  and  patience  to  select  and  be¬ 
gin  the  breeding  of  the  milking  Short¬ 
horns,  weeding  out  the  beefy  animals  as 
they  appeared,  and  again  give  us  a  dairy 
type  of  a  once  fine  cow.  I  do  not  think 
for  a  time  it  would  offer  much  profit.  So 
long  as  we  have  four  established  dairy 
breeds  the  profitable  way  for  you  and 
bie  Is  to  tie  to  one  of  them.  h.  e,  cook, 


Green  Food  and  Exercise. — In  try¬ 
ing  to  fathom  the  secret  of  Mrs.  Craw¬ 
ford’s  success  in  getting  Winter  eggs, 
Mapes  the  hen  man  Ignores  the  fact  that 
her  hens  are  given  green  food  every  day, 
and,  although  he  does  not  state  that  she 
feeds  her  grain  in  litter,  I  suspect  she 
does,  which  gives  them  exercise.  Green 
food  and  exercise  are  “Summer  condi¬ 
tions”  his  hens  lack  in  Winter,  as  well 
as  lack  of  a  proper  amount  of  space. 
The  only  egg  record  he  gives  us  is  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  between  March  and  No¬ 
vember,  a  time  when  hens  are  finding 
their  own  green  food  (those  on  a  free 
range  as  his  are),  and  exercise.  He  de¬ 
serves  credit  for  telling  us  that  he  only 
got  60  eggs  on  last  New  Year’s  Day; 
credit  for  honesty,  but  it  is  a  disgrace 
that  1,600  hens  should  only  lay  60  eggs 
on  New  Year’s  Day;  the  number  should 
at  the  very  least  be  400.  I  write  this 
because,  in  recent  articles  he  was  again 
ridiculing  the  idea  of  feeding  green  food 
or  giving  opportunity  for  exercise.  The 
individual  case  of  Betty,  the  Wyandotte, 
is  not  convincing.  geo.  cass. 

Brooklyn,  Ohio. 

Feeding  Brooder  Chicks. — Last 
March  a  hen  with  a  brood  of  chicks  was 
placed  in  a  box  about  three  feet  square 
and  given  only  grit,  whole  wheat  and 
water  in  the  order  named.  Every  chick 
came  through  the  two  weeks,  stormy 
weather,  and  is  alive  to-day.  One  hun¬ 
dred  chickens  were  placed  in  a  brooder 
about  February  1.  They  received  noth¬ 
ing  but  cracked  wheat,  grit  and  bone 
meal,  clover  sods  and  clover  chaff.  At 
the  age  of  six  weeks  there  had  not  been 
a  loss  of  over  10,  and  most  of  these  were 
from  keeping  them  a  few  days  too  long 
in  the  brooder.  From  my  experience  I 
do  not  think  anyone  who  tries  feeding 
cracked  wheat  dry  with  plenty  of  grit 
and  water  where  they  can  get  at  it  will 
ever  bother  with  boiled  eggs,  mashes, 
etc.  I  do  not  feed  over  three  times  a 
day.  This  Is  in  answer  to  the  question, 
how  soon  young  chicks  can  swallow 
grain,  page  152.  s.  t.  w. 

Oregon. 

Pigs  in  a  Garden. — In  answer  to  the 
question  on  page  105,  I  should  think  five 
pigs  with  the  sow  would  work  over  one- 
fourth  of  an  acre  and  leave  It  in  good 
shape  for  a  garden.  I  have  kept  hogs  in 
a  small  garden  to  some  extent,  and  find 
if  I  have  too  many  in  a  small  space  they 
will  pack  the  ground  so  it  Is  too  hard  to 
cultivate,  and  crops  do  not  thrive  so 
well.  I  have  always  made  a  practice  of 
feeding  middlings  alone  when  I  had  to 
buy  feed  for  pigs,  and  think  it  makes 
the  best  pig  feed  with  or  without  milk, 
as  well  as  the  cheapest,  but  I  like  to  feed 
half  cornmeal  to  finish  them  off  with.  I 
know  one  man  who  has  as  many  as  40 
sometimes,  and  buys  a  good  share  of  his 
feed.  He  always  buys  the  best  mid¬ 
dlings  to  feed  his  pigs  on,  and  gives 
them  no  other  grain  feed  until  they  are 
three  months  old,  although  he  feeds  his 
brood  sows  part  or  all  bran.  The  profit 
in  pigs  is  Just  the  difference  between  all 
they  will  eat  and  Just  enough  to  keep 
them  looking  well.  e.  n.  c. 

South  Acworth,  N.  H. 


DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

ARE  SO  MUCH  BETTER  THAN 

OTHER  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


BECAUSE. — They  are  constructed  under  many  all- 
important  patents,  which  cannot  be  used  by  any  other 
manufacturer  and  which  enable  De  Laval  machines  to 
skim  cleaner  and  produce  a  more  even  and  more  thor¬ 
oughly  churnable  cream  than  is  otherwise  possible,  at 
much  less  speed  and  wear,  and  with  much  greater 
ease  of  operation. 

BECAUSE  . — The  De  Laval  makers  have  ever  been 
first  and  foremost  in  the  manufacture  of  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rators  throughout  the  world — have  ever  led  where  others 
follow — their  factories  being  among  the  finest  machine 
shops  in  the  world  and  their  knowledge  of  Cream 
Separators  far  greater  and  more  thorough  than  that  of 
any  comparatively  inexperienced  would-be  competitor. 

BECAUSE.  — The  one  purpose  of  the  De  Laval 
makers  has  ever  been  the  production  of  the  very  best 
Cream  Separator  possible  regardless  of  cost,  instead  of 
that  mistaken  “cheapness”  which  is  the  only  basis  upon 
whicli  any  would-be  competitor  can  even  make  pretence 
of  seeking  a  market. 

BECAUSE  .—The  vastly  greater  sale  of  De  Laval 
machines— ten  times  all  others  combined — enables  the 
De  Lelaval  makers  to  do  these  things  and  much  more  in 
the  production  of  the  perfect  Cream  Separator  that  no 
one  else  could  attempt. 

A  De  Laval  catalogue  explaining  in  detail  the  facts 
here  set  forth  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 

1213  Filbert  Street, 
PHILAD^PHIA. 

217-221  Drumm  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 
74  Cortlandt  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


121  Youville  Square, 
MONTREAL. 

75  &  77  York  Street, 
TORONTO. 

248  McDermot  Avenue, 
WINNIPEG. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Core 
Tlie safest,  llest  UL.ISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  llnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horaea 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  AUI.  CAUTEKV 
O  R  El  KI NG.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  81 .60  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  ehargea  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

THE  I.AWRENCE-WIULIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


Shear  Your  Sheep 

“  ‘  *  with  the 

“COOPER” 


Finest  Model  Made 
Complete  with 
Orindloj  Disc,  Six 
Combs,  Three  Cutters 
sod  Oil  Can  Spaooer 

Fully  $|K00 
Guarin*  |  star 
teed.  Only  ■  ^ 
COOPER  SHEEP  SHEABINO  HAOIllNE  CO. 
_ 148  Illinois  Street,  Ohleago. 


Perfect  Butter 

—the  kind  which  brings  the  higheaS 
price  in  any  market  can  only  be  made 
.  from  perfect  milk.  All  bad  odors 
land  flavors  of  animal,  feed  ot 
stable  must  be  removed, 

THE  PERFECTION 

Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator 


will  do  It  Quickly,  cheaply  and  perfectly.  M>d«  is  vari* 
>u.iu.  from  1  to  300  cow.  Send  for  pricM  and  frn  elrcnlan. 

L.  R.  LEWIS,  Manfr.,  Box  12  .Cortland,  N.  Y. 


You  can  add  value  to  any  cow  with  a 

National 
Hand  Separator 

because  It  will  save  over  80  per  cent,  of  the  loss 
resulting  from  the  old  method  of  setting.  It 
will  separate  warm  or  cold  milk,  light  or 
heavy  cream,  and  skim  clean.  We  send  the 
National  and  let  it  prove  its  worth  right  in 
your  own  home  dairy. 

10  DAYS*  USE  FREE. 

Costs  nothingif  you  don’t  buy— costa 
nothing  if  you  do,  for  it  pays  its 
cost  in  what  i  t  saves.  Send 
for  catalogue. 

National  Palrjr  tlarhln.  Go. 

Newark,  N.d. 


cream 

dairr  and  cresme: 


SEPARATORS 

All  about  them  and  other  things  tor  the 

dairy  and  creamery.  A.  II.  REID.  Phlladelpkda. 


Pat.  May  21, 1901. 


Cream  Extracfoi 

The  leading  Cream  Extract 
on  the  market  because  milk  ai 
water  are  not  mixed.  You  i 
ways  have  pure,  sweet  milk  f 
home  use  and  not  diluted  f 
feeding.  The  most  convenle 
extractor  made  for  handlii 
your  milk  in  Winter  as  well 
in  Summer.  It  saves  all  oi 
lifting,  skimming  and  washli 
of  crocks.  It  Is  easily  ke 
clean.  Write  for  descrlptl' 
catalogue  and  special  Introdu 
tory  prices  to  THE  ARR4 
CREAM  SEPARATOR  Cf 
BiiUriTON,  Ohio. 


A  Revolution  in  Dairying. 


We  can  prove  that  the  Plymouth  Cream  Extractor 
has  more  points  of  excellence 
than  any  other.  Here  are  a  few: 
Milk  not  mixed  with  water.  Re¬ 
movable  inner  can.  Inner  can 
has  center  tube  which  Is  also 
water  receptacle.  W ater  distrib¬ 
uted  equally  around  and  under 
inner  can;  also  through  centCE 
tube,  giving  greatest  possible 
cooling  surface.  No  water  re¬ 
quired  live  months  In  the  year. 
New  and  original  faucet;  Impos¬ 
sible  to  leak  or  sour.  You’ll  be 
sorry  If  you  buy  any  other  before 
»  -iiouiuiw  Investigating  this.  Send  for 
Pat.  April  29, 1902.  oatalos.  PLYMOUTH  CREAM 

SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  PlyniOiith,  Ohio. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  S2.04, 
equal  to  Ss.  6d.,  or  8%  marks,  or  10%  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  li 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  lo.ss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  wo 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
■ubscrlbers  and  honest  responsible  advertlvsers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  Wnie  of  the  trans¬ 
action  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
YOKKBR  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remlttanca 
iB  for,  should  appear  In  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 

•rdcr,  personal  check  or  bank  draft _ 

THE  RURAL  NE7W-TORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  4,  1903. 

PRIZES!  PRIZES! 

Remember  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  ofEers  two  prizes  for 
the  picture  and  plan  of  the  best  Grange  hall.  This 
contest  will  close  on  May  1.  As  yet  only  a  few  pic¬ 
tures  have  been  received.  The  picture  may  represent 
a  building  already  standing  or  show  an  ideal. 

• 

In  the  face  of  nearly  unanimous  opposition  from 
farmers  the  bill  providing  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
Erie  Canal  has  passed  the  New  York  Legislature.  A 
great  majority  of  the  Representatives  from  the  rural 
counties  voted  against  it.  Somewhat  unexpectedly 
the  Democratic  members  from  New  York  City  sup¬ 
ported  the  bill.  There  only  remains  the  chance  for 
farmers  to  defeat  the  scheme  at  the  polls  next  Fall. 

« 

Dis.AsTER  has  befallen  the  maple  sugar  makers  in 
northern  Ohio.  Our  correspondent  tells  the  story  on 
liage  271.  As  he  says,  no  bank  failure  could  have 
caused  the  serious  financial  depression  which  the 
early  Spring  has  brought  upon  the  people.  This  mere¬ 
ly  indicates  what  would  happen  to  the  whole  country 
if  all  farm  product?  were  cut  off.  The  money  piled 
up  in  the  cities  would  avail  little  if  the  farmer  did 
not  coin  the  wealth  which  comes  from  the  soil. 

* 

The  bill  providing  for  proper  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  Agricultural  College  is  now  before  the 
New  York  Legislature.  There  has  been  much  confu¬ 
sion  at  Albany  over  legislative  matters,  but  now  it  is 
clearing,  and  farmers  have  a  great  chance  to  push 
this  bill  tlirough.  Letters  are  pouring  into  Albany 
from  all  sides.  Now  if  ever!  Write  at  once  to  your 
Representatives  that  you  favor  this  bill.  If  you  have 
already  done  so — do  it  again.  For  the  last  time  this 
Spring— a  stamp  for  the  education  of  the  fartner. 

♦ 

The  agricultural  law  of  New  York  provides  that  if 
any  agricultiiral  society  or  club  permits  any  immoral 
show  or  any  gambling  device  upon  its  grounds  it  shall 
forfeit  its  share  of  State  money.  The  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  has  just  informed  the  officers  of  such 
societies  that  he  will  certainly  withhold  the  money 
in  case  the  law  is  violated.  Good!  We  wish  the  sale 
of  rum  on  the  fair  grounds  could  he  added  to  this 
black  list.  Of  course  we  are  often  told  that  you  cant 
prohibit  vice,  but  how  this  rule  has  cleaned  up  some 
of  the  fair  grounds! 

* 

Reverence  has  been  made  in  previous  issues  to  the 
increased  express  rates  on  cut  flowers,  which  went 
into  effect  last  December,  forming  a  most  unjust  dis¬ 
crimination  against  flower  growers.  It  is  pleasing  to 
learn  that  the  old  rate  was  recently  restored  by  all 
hut  one  company,  which  has  reduced  the  rate  to  50 
cents  per  100  pounds,  hut  declines  to  reduce  it  to  the 
old  rate  of  40  cents.  Was  it  a  sudden  access  of  broth- 
crly  love  that  induced  these  benevolent  transportation 
companies  to  reduce  their  gains?  Not  at  all;  it  was 
the  result  of  organized  effort  on  the  part  of  the  flor¬ 
ists.  who  are  so  banded  together  by  city.  State  and 
National  trade  organizations  that  an  injustice  to  one 
man  becomes  the  cause  of  all.  This  case  has  given  a 
lesson  to  the  transportation  companies,  and  also  con¬ 
fers  additional  pre.stige  upon  a  worthy  industry.  What 
the  florists  have  done  may  be  repeated  by  farmers, 
fruit  growers,  and  allied  interests,  if  they  will  be¬ 
come  equally  united.  The  fraternal  feeling  among 
florists  is,  as  a  rule,  very  strongly  marked,  and  this 


feeling,  which  holds  them  together  in  social  inter¬ 
course,  forms  a  close  bond  in  matters  affecting  the 
general  welfare  of  the  trade.  They  give  other  indus¬ 
tries  an  incentive  to  unite  in  similar  organizations. 

• 

We  regret  to  learn  that  the  school  of  agriculture 
formerly  located  at  Briarcliff,  N.  Y.,  is  to  be  given  up. 
It  was  impossible  to  obtain  needed  funds  for  its  en¬ 
dowment  and  equipment.  The  chief  aim  of  this  school 
was  to  interest  wealthy  people  in  farming  so  that 
young  men  and  women  would  be  induced  to  buy  land 
and  carry  energy  and  capital  to  the  farm.  A  good 
start  in  this  line  was  made,  but  naturally  practical 
results  were  very  slow  in  appearing,  and  doubtless  the 
wealthy  men  back  of  the  enterprise  expected  quick 
results.  That  is  the  mistake  most  business  men  make 
when  they  invest  money  directly  or  indirectly  in  a 
farm.  They  forget  that  any  growth,  be  it  in  educa¬ 
tion  or  in  the  improvement  of  the  farm,  must  be  slow 
and  steady— that  it  cannot  be  rushed  as  can  be  done 
with  enterprises  which  deal  with  dead  things. 

• 

Several  large  shipments  of  plums  and  other  stone 
fruits  from  South  African  fruit  farms  have  lately  ar¬ 
rived  in  New  York,  and  were  promptly  disposed  of, 
though  the  retail  price  of  these  much-traveled  exotics 
mounts  to  about  50  cents  apiece.  The  fruits  are  large 
and  showy,  and  come  in  fair  condition,  as  little  more 
than  a  month  of  time  is  consumed  in  transit.  Not 
much  is  said  about  the  quality,  but  that  will  prob¬ 
ably  average  up  with  similar  products  from  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast.  A  sample  box  or  two  of  Wickson  plums 
from  the  earlier  shipments  were  forwarded  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  thus  traveling  18,000  miles,  but  the  consignee 
promptly  burned  the  fruits  as  received  on  the  plea  of 
danger  of  distributing  the  Queensland  fruit-fly,  a 
much  dreaded  African  pest.  California  horticultur¬ 
ists  are  very  nervous  about  the  introduction  of  plant 
pests,  and  go  to  somewhat  ludicrous  extremes  in  try¬ 
ing  to  avert  the  danger.  If  this  African  fruit-fly  is 
to  he  troublesome  the  sooner  we  are  prepared  for  it 
here  in  the  East  the  better,  as  this  invasion  of  African 
fruits,  ripening  just  at  the  time  our  markets  are  bare, 
is  not  likely  to  he  checked,  if  there  is  profit  in  the 
trade. 

The  daily  papers  reiiorted  great  opposition  to  the 
proposed  mortgage  tax  in  New  York  from  farmers. 
Our  personal  reports  do  not  show  this  to  be  true. 
While  a  great  majority  of  New  York  farmers  are  a 
unit  in  opposition  to  any  enlargement  of  the  Erie 
Canal  at  State  expense  they  are  divided  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  taxing  mortgages.  Farmers  are  both  borrow¬ 
ers  and  lenders.  The  following  statement  by  an  offi¬ 
cial  in  the  New  York  Grange  probably  expresses  the 
general  opinion  of  farmers  in  northern  New  York: 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  two  things  should  be  done— 
either  tax  all  property,  real  and  personal  less  indebted¬ 
ness— or  exempt  from  taxation  mortgages  bearing  a  low 
rate  of  interest,  say  3%  to  four  per  cent;  mortgages 
bearing  a  higher  rate  tax  on  what  is  due  and  exempt 
that  amount  from  the  real  estate  assessment.  Make  all 
assessments  for  full  value.  But  as  an  experiment  the 
ma.iority  of  farmers  are  willing  to  try  the  proposed  law- 
in  order  to  get  a  better  law  in  the  near  future. 

As  a  general  proposition  the  farmers  feel  that  real 
estate  carries  too  large  a  share  of  public  burdens. 
They  favor  any  fair  principle  of  taxation  that  will 
compel  other  forms  of  wealth  to  pay  its  just  share. 
They  favor  enacting  the  law  and  then  removing  any 
unjust  features  as  they  are  proved  unjust  by  actual 
practice.  ^ 

When  planning  gardening  operations  one  important 
feature  should  not  be  omitted,  and  that  is  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  pleasure  garden,  if  there  are  young  people  in 
the  family.  Many  really  excellent  persons  seem  to 
think  that  the  only  desirable  child’s  garden  should 
he  a  little  patch  of  vegetables  or  fruits,  the  product 
to  be  sold  upon  strictly  business  principles,  with  the 
idea  that  the  child  thus  gains  practical  money-getting 
ideas.  Perhaps  he  does,  but  does  he  not  also  receive 
leanness  withal  unto  his  soul — the  feeling  that  the 
soil  is  merely  a  medium  for  germinating  dollars?  A 
real  and  abiding  love  for  Mother  Earth  is  only  ac¬ 
quired  when  she  is  made  a  partner  In  recreation,  as 
well  as  in  toil.  Let  the  children  raise  useful  crops 
by  all  means  if  they  wish,  but  encourage  them  also  in 
ornamental  gardening,  even  though  it  be  nothing 
more  extensive  than  a  row  of  sweet  peas  or  a  little 
border  of  irrepressible  nasturtiums.  The  taste  thus 
formed  in  early  life  is  likely  to  grow  with  maturity— 
to  sweeten  toil  and  add  an  interest  to  life  that  is  al¬ 
ways  elevating.  It  is  an  interest  that  keeps  the  mind 
young,  even  amid  the  infirmities  that  sadden  old  age. 
The  venerable  Dean  Reynolds  Hole,  whose  first  gar¬ 
dening  venture  was  the  purchase  of  a  red  geranium 
at  the  mature  age  of  six,  still  finds  his  most  con¬ 
genial  work  among  his  roses,  though  past  fourscore, 
and  many  a  discontented  man  or  woman,  whose  later 
years  seem  barren  because  of  opportunities  denied  in 


youth,  could  find  in  this  pursuit  a  pleasure  that  in¬ 
creases  year  by  year.  “God  Almighty  first  planted  a 
garden,  and  indeed  it  is  the  purest  of  humane  plea¬ 
sure,”  said  the  sage  who  had  enjoyed  every  gratifica¬ 
tion  ambition  could  offer.  Surely  youth  is  the  time 
to  form  a  taste  for  such  a  recreation;  the  school  gar¬ 
den  is  a  good  thing,  but  the  home  garden,  drawing 
family  together  in  united  interest,  is  better. 

« 

Mr.  Vergon,  of  Ohio,  is  over  70  years  old.  He  has 
an  orchard  all  the  way  from  15  to  42  years  from 
planting  on  soil  that  has  not  been  plowed  for  50 
years!  It  will  be  interesting  to  hear  what  the  “culti¬ 
vate  or  nothing”  people  have  to  say  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Vergon’s  article.  Of  course  we  all  know  that  there 
are  old  “sod”  orchards  which  will  not  make  even  re¬ 
spectable  firewood.  In  these  orchards  the  small 
amount  of  grass  which  grows  is  cut  and  carried  out, 
and  the  trees  are  never  fed  or  sprayed.  We  will  sec 
that  our  cultivation  friends  do  not  set  up  such  an  or¬ 
chard,  like  a  man  of  straw,  to  be  pounded  apart.  We 
have  yet  to  learn  of  any  orchard  handled  after  the 
plan  of  Mr.  Vergon  or  Mr.  Hitchings  that  has  failed. 
The  true  question  is  whether  this  plan  is  possible  on 
any  soil  except  such  as  will  “grow  apples  anyway”! 
Both  Mr.  Vergon  and  Mr.  Hitchings  have  soil  that  is 
naturally  rich.  Neither  of  them  will  claim  that  he 
can  stick  a  tree  into  any  old  hillside,  with  thin,  poor 
soil,  and  let  it  alone,  expecting  to  obtain  a  full  crop 
or  a  perfect  tree.  The  first  requirement  of  the  mulch 
system  is  to  have  soil  that  is  capable  of  producing  a 
heavy  crop  of  grass.  Vergon  and  Hitchings  started 
with  soil  of  that  character,  and  have  left  all  the  grass 
in  the  orchards.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  one 
can  start  on  poor  soil  and  by  means  of  manure  or  fer¬ 
tilizers  start  a  crop  of  grass  which  “will  do  the  rest.” 
We  think  it  is  possible  in  many  locations. 

♦ 

The  committee  appointed  to  arbitrate  between  the 
coal  miners  and  mine  owners  has  made  its  report. 
There  is  a  general  disposition  to  accept  the  decision 
without  protest.  To  our  mind  the  greatest  principle 
involved  in  the  controversy  was  the  demand  for  arbi¬ 
tration.  As  we  all  remember,  the  mine  operators  de¬ 
clared  that  there  was  “nothing  to  arbitrate.”  The 
public  felt  differently— taking  the  view  that  public 
necessities  are  in  a  sense  public  property,  and  that  the 
operators  had  no  right  to  hold  up  the  supply  of  these 
necessities  as  they  would  that  of  ordinary  articles. 
The  Commission  has  really  taken  this  view.  While  it 
does  not  favor  compulsory  arbitration  it  provides  for 
a  joint  commission  or  board  which  is  to  settle  diffi¬ 
culties  without  a  strike: 

The  chief  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  suggestion 
herein  made  lies  in  placing  the  real  facts  and  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  such  condition  authoritatively  before  the 
people  that  the  public  opinion  may  crystallize  and  make 
its  power  felt.  Could  such  a  commission  as  that  sug¬ 
gested  have  been  brought  into  existence  in  June  last, 
we  believe  that  the  coal  famine  might  have  been  averted 
—certainly  the  suffering  and  deprivation  might  have 
been  greatly  mitigated. 

This  clearly  recognizes  the  right  of  the  people  who 
consume  the  coal,  and  this  recognition  is  far  more 
important  than  any  other  feature  of  the  award. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

Give  the  unfortunate  a  lift— not  a  push. 

Who  can  make  hogs  pay  with  all  the  grain  bought? 

Directions  for  putting  up  a  lightning  rod  next  week. 

There  should  be  some  profit  in  planting  Catalpa  trees 
in  the  West— according  to  the  account  on  page  259. 

The  best  crop  for  old  meadows,  fre.shly  plowed,  is 
corn.  That  crop  will  get  most  out  of  the  sour  old  humus. 

Some  scientist  has  discovered  that  ‘•motion  is  the  primal 
force  of  life.”  He  needed  to  get  a  "move”  in  order  to 
lind  that  out. 

New  York  saloon  keepers  are  again  shouting  theii 
threat  to  boycott  New  York  cheese  if  the  liquor  taxes 
are  increased! 

Among  other  vital  needs  in  this  country  let  us  name 
men  who  would  rather  live  on  bread  and  cheese  with 
God  than  with  terrapin  and  the  devil. 

Farmers  who  grow  produce  for  the  canners  are  still 
slow  to  sign  contracts.  They  think  the  outlook  warrants 
them  in  holding  out  for  better  figures. 

We  have  a  letter  from  a  man  who  asks  personal  ad¬ 
vice  about  a  matter  that  will  mean  a  large  outlay  o 
money,  and  then  adds;  “I  am  not  a  subscriber,  because 
I  have  no  money  to  subscribe." 

Remember  what  Mr.  Hitchings  says  about  feeding  for 
fruit  buds.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  tree  to  make  wood 
first  and  fruit  buds  later.  By  feeding  the  tree  heavily 
in  the  earlv  part  of  the  season  we  start  a  heavy  growth 
of  wood  and  prolong  it.  If  we  use  manure  or  fertilizer 
after  the  middle  of  Summer  wc  are  most  likely  to  stimu¬ 
late  a  growth  of  buds. 

Heavy  .damage  to  peach  buds  is  reported  from  many 
of  the  commercial  producing  sections.  The  crop  o 
northern  Georgia  is  said  to  be  wiped  out,  while  In  t  e 
center  and  south  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  the  buds 
are  said  to  be  killed.  Through  the  Ozark  region  condi¬ 
tions  are  worse.  Texas  Elbertas  are  thought  to  be 
ruined.  In  Kansas  there  are  no  buds  left  except  on  hill¬ 
tops  here  and  there. 
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/\  DISASTROUS  MAPLE-SUOAR  SEASON 

IN  OHIO. 

Sevf'T  before  was  there  ever  known  so  coinplcLe  ami 
(iisastrou.s  a  failiiic  of  the  maple-sugar  season  as  tlic 
]iresciil  one.  In  over  35  years’  experience  in  the  sugar- 
luish  the  w'liter  has  known  nothing  approaching  it  in 
disastrous  results.  We  had  but  one  rim  of  sap,  lasting 
three  or  four  days,  when  an  irruption  of  tropical  weather 
came  upon  us,  and  has  continued  with  unabated  warmth 
for  nearly  three  weeks  now  (March  21),  and  has  blasted 
all  hopes  of  making  any  more,  except  perhaps  a  few  late 
runs  of  inferior  grade.  It  has  caused  a  financial  de- 
jiression  in  this  section  (Geauga  County)  that  is  severely 
felt.  It  is  a  public  calamity  of  considerable  magnitude. 
It  is  as  though  a  bank  had  failed  in  which  everyone 
here  were  depositors.  All  industries  are  "hit”  and  hit 
hard.  Renters,  who  always  expect  to  pay  a  good  share 
of  their  rent  from  the  income  from  the  sugar-bush,  feel 
the  lo.ss  most  keenly.  Dealers  in  sugar-maker’s  supplies 
lind  themselves  with  thousands  of  cans  and  other  ma¬ 
terial  on  hand,  and  for  which  there  has  been  only  a 
litiiited  sale,  and  the  bills  for  tliesc  supplies  must  he 
inel.  and  (he  property  cai'ried  over  till  another  year. 
.Many  farmers  bought  their  Spring  supplies  before  the 
season  opened  and  now,  like  the  dealers,  must  pay  for 
them  and  hold  till  another  season.  Wholesale  buyers 
of  maple  sugar  and  syrup  are  stocked  up  in  the  same 
way,  and  they  have  bought  a  very  small  amount  of  syrup 
or  sugar.  It  did  not  take  long  for  the  results  of  one  short 
How  of  sap  to  find  its  way  into  the  channels  of  trade 
and  di.sappear.  Many  farmers  disposed  of  all  this  first 
make  immediately  and  now  find  themselves  without  any 
good  syrup  for  their  own  use.  One  farmer  near  me,  who 
hangs  1.700  buckets,  disposed  of  his  in  this  way,  and  has 
since  bought  of  a  neighbor,  paying  $1  per  gallon.  All 
plans  contemplating  the  spending  of  money  this  Spring 
will  have  to  be  put  off  till  some  more  convenient  season. 
Everybody  will  have  to  economize.  All  vegetation  has 
advanced  to  an  unheard-of  degree  for  the  time  of  vernal 
equinox.  Pear  buds  show  white  at  quite  a  distance. 
Soft  maples  and  elms  show  their  verdure  a  long  way 
off,  and  the  woods  are  full  of  wild  flowers.  Surely 
such  a  maple-sugar  season  was  never  known  before. 

Chagrin  Falls,  O.  a.  r.  r. 

THE  MORTGAGE  TAX  BILL 

The  subject  of  taxation  of  mortgages  in  one  form  or 
another  has  so  long  been  a  bone  of  contention  in  our 
State  Legislature,  that  it  is  little  wonder  that  all  owners 
of  real  estate  have  lost  faith  in  "tax  reform  measures” 
of  every  name  and  nature.  Year  after  year  the  unjtistly 
burdened  owners  of  real  estate  have  been  led  to  hope 
that  legislative  enactment  would  more  equally  apportion 
the  burdens  of  taxation,  and  year  after  year  they  have 
been  most  bitterly  disappointed.  The  combined  capital 
of  (he  lax-dodgers  has  been  a  imjre  potent  factor  in 
legislation  than  the  rights  of  the  i)eoplc.  The  codified 
tax  laws  of  is:i6  were  supposed  to  do  away  with  tax- 
dodging  to  a  great  extent,  but  tlirough  non-enforcement 
id’  the  law  it  has  failed  to  furnish  the  longed-for  remedy. 
The  inheritance  tax  law  and  the  franchise  tax  law  have 
lifted  a  portion  of  the  burden,  and  they  should  not  be 
repealed.  Other  good  provisions  are  embodied  in  our 
statutes,  and  should  be  maintained  by  prompt  and  rigid 
enforcement.  But  with  all  provisions  of  law  yet  enacted 
we  seem  to  lack  the  legal  power  to  reach  the  personal 
property  of  the  State  and  make  it  contribute  its  just 
share  of  the  cost  of  government.  The  value  of  personal 
property  in  the  State  exceeds  the  value  of  real  estate 
by  millions  of  dollars,  and  yet  real  estate  is  compelled 
10  pay  nine-tenths  of  all  taxes.  It  is  estimated  that  at 
least  five-sixths  of  the  cost  of  our  civil  courts  is  in¬ 
curred  for  litigation  in  defense  of  personal  property 
rights,  and  yet  nine-tenths  of  this  cost  must  be  paid  by 
a  lax  upon  real  estate.  There  must  be  a  reason  for  this 
inequality,  and  if  a  logical  reason,  there  ought  to  be  a 
legal  remedy.  Our  Government  was  founded  upon  the 
avowed  prin<’iple  of  equal  taxation  and  equal  represen¬ 
tation,  the  modern  interpretation  of  which  seems  to  be: 
"Let  the  willing  poor  pay  the  taxes  and  the  more  than 
willing  rich  make  it  equal  by  representing  (?)  the  tax¬ 
payers  in  our  law-making  bodies.” 

Exemptions  from  taxation  have  been  the  bane  and 
curse  of  the  State  all  too  long,  and  the  sooner  we  do 
away  with  all  exemptions  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  State.  Thinking  farmers  and 
especially  members  of  the  Grange  are  coming  to  this 
conclusion,  and  for  this  reason  they  favor  the  passage 
of  the  Mortgage  Tax  bill,  and  also  the  enactment  of 
such  additional  laws  as  may  be  needed  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  Board  of  State  Tax  Commis¬ 
sioners,  for  the  i)revention  of  future  evasion  of  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  taxes  upon  all  property,  both  real  and  personal. 
’I'he  claim  of  the  opponents  of  this  bill  that  its  enact¬ 
ment  will  increase  the  rate  of  interest  to  the  borrowers 
is  not  predicated  upon  any  reliable  basis,  but  is  simply 
the  old  "hue  and  cry”  made  by  the  "tax-dodgers”  on 
every  occasion  when  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  reach 
the  hoarded  millions  that  are  dishonestly  evading  taxa¬ 
tion.  It  the  honest  tax-paying  citizen  would  make  up 
his  mind  to  do  his  own  thinking  instead  of  accepting 
the  opinions  of  the  scheming  tax-dodger  he  would  soon 
lealize  that  he  is  paying  double  the  amount  of  tax  an¬ 
nually  that  he  would  have  to  if  all  property  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  its  just  share  of  the  burden  of  taxation. 
As  an  example  of  the  gro.ss  injustice  of  the  exemption 
of  mortgages  from  taxation,  let  us  suppose  that  a  man 
owns  a  farm  worth  $10,000.  It  is  tangible  property  and 
the  assessor  will  find  it,  and  the  owner  will  have  to 
pay  the  tax  thereon.  If  he  is  a  loyal  citizen  he  willingly 
contributes  his  share  for  the  support  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  which  protects  him  and  enables  him  to  prosper  in 
business.  Next  year  he  has  sold  his  farm  for  $10,000  and 
invested  the  money  in  mortgages.  Is  there  any  good 
reason  now  that  he  is  the  owner  of  a  kind  of  property 
that  has  an  unhindered  earning  capacity  of  nearly  if 
not  quite  double  the  earning  capacity  of  the  farm,  why 
this  man  should  be  exempt  from  taxation,  or  be  less 
loyal  to  the  government  than  when  he  owned  the  farm? 
If  the  owners  of  real  estate  would  look  at  this  matter 
from  a  business  standpoint  they  would  justly  and  per¬ 
sistently  demand  that  every  dollar’s  worth  of  property 


that  is  protected  by  law  shall  hereafter  be  compelled 
by  law  to  bear  its  just  share  of  the  burden  of  taxation. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.  wai.ter  c.  uifford. 

Why  Tax  Credits  at  All? 

On  page  S3  Mr.  I-Iitchings  objects  to  Go'Vcrnor  Odcirs 
taxation  plan,  claiming  local  needs  require  the  listing  of 
all  possible  property— yet  he  advocates  exempting  from 
the  mortgaged  realty  as  much  tax  as  is  collected  from 
the  mortgage.  Can  he  not  see  that  the  Governor’s  plan 
would  provide  more  basis  for  local  revenue  than  his? 
We  suspect,  however,  the  Governor’s  motive  was  not  so 
much  to  secure  revenue  from  mortgages  as  to  provide 
for  treating  nil  mortgage  holders  alike.  At  present  some 
are  taxed  and  many  escape.  Thus  a  practice  r)revails 
fully  as  unjust  and  obnoxious  betw'een  mortgage  holders 
as  it  would  be  betw'cen  farms;  to  tax,  say  Mr.  Hitch- 
ings’s  farm  in  full,  and  exempt  those  entirely  of  his 
next  two  neighbors.  Governor  Odell’s  plan  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended  in  that  it  would  place  all  Individual  lenders  on 
the  same  footing.  But  why  tax  the  individual  and  ex¬ 
empt  the  corporation  mortgage  liohler?  Is  the  indi¬ 
vidual  not  as  worthy?  All  credits  arc  merely  partner¬ 
ship  interests:  the  holder  a  silent  partner  in  the  biisines,'? 
of  the  debtor.  The  holder  of  a  mortgage  against  a 
hotel,  store,  farm  or  factoiy  is  to  the  extent  of  said 
mortgage  and  annual  interest  thereon,  interested  in, 
and  profiting  by  said  hotel,  store,  farm  or  factf)ry  busi- 
jiess,  as  a  silent  partner.  The  debtor  is  the  active  part¬ 
ner  and  manages  the  business.  This  is  proper  and  just 
enough,  and  no  one  objects  to  it.  What  is  objectionable, 
however,  and  what  all  honest  men  should  oppose,  is  the 
taxing  of  such  interests  when  held  by  individuals  and 
exempting  them  when  owned  by  corporations.  IlTxempt 

•  11  or  tax  all  alike.  “All  interests  that  enter  a  like 
competition  should  be  taxed  alike”  is  a  fundamental 
principle  of  taxation  ethics.  But  why  tax  credits  at 

•  11?  They  are  not  property;  do  not  add  to  the  wealth 
of  the  State.  One  citizen  owing  another  does  not  make 
the  State  any  richer.  No  other  phase  of  the  tax  ques¬ 
tion  is  so  troublesome  as  this  one,  because  we  are  trying 
to  enact  and  enforce  statute  law  counter  to  economic 
law.  We  suggest  that  Mr.  Hitchings  and  others  pro¬ 
cure  Bulletins  Nos.  1  and  2,  National  Civic  Federation, 
.lohn  R.  Commons,  Sec’y.  281  Ith  Ave..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wisconsin.  _  f.  j.  frost. 

NOTES  FROM  FLORIDA. 

l''LORlDA  CELERY  follows  the  Calfornia  celery  in 
the  markets.  About  100  carloads  are  shipped  annually 
from  Tampa,  where  there  is  considerable  land  adapted 
to  its  successful  cultivation.  This  land  10  years  ago 
could  have  been  bought  for  $.5  an  acre,  but  now  it  is 
valued  at  $1,000  or  more.  Shipments  begin  in  February. 
Refrigerator  ears  are  used,  each  containing  from  fiOO  to 
700  crates.  The  icing  to  New  York  costs  $20  per  car. 
The  freight  charges  over  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  are  $58. 
The  ice  is  the  best  we  have  ever  seen,  and  costs  in  large 
quantities,  $2  per  ton.  It  is  sold  to  smalt  consumers  at 
15  cents  per  100  pounds.  It  is  claimed  that  it  can  be 
manufactured  for  $1  a  ton  and  yield  large  profits.  The 
celery  grown  is  White  Plume.  The  blanching  is  done  by 
boards,  the  soil  being  too  friable  to  "stand  up”  for  bank¬ 
ing.  One  small  plot,  of  about  two  acres,  cleared,  above 
all  expenses,  $1,400  from  a  single  crop.  Stable  manure 
is  liberally  applied  in  order  to  obtain  the  required  size, 
or  sheep  manure,  two  tons  per  acre,  at  a  cost  of  $17.50 
per  ton,  is  sometimes  used.  The  enthusiastic  grower 
aims  to  get  1.000  crates  from  each  acre,  and  expects  to 
receive  an  average  price  of  not  less  than  $1.50  a  crate, 
which  he  is  sure  will  enable  him  to  put  in  the  bank  about 
$1,000  profit  from  every  acre.  Of  course  there  are  failures 
here  as  elsewhere.  It  is  sometimes  too  dry  to  get  a 
maximum  crop,  and  mishaps  that  need  not  be  here  de¬ 
scribed  occur,  but  usually  the  business  has  proved 
highly  satisfactory. 

FT.ORIDA  ORANGE  GROWERS  .says  that  they  have 
had  a  good  season.  One  tells  us  that,  from  his  young 
grove  this  year,  he  realized  $4,000.  I-Tis  main  crop  netted 
him  $1.50  per  box,  and  his  late  oranges,  which  were 
shipped  to  Boston,  sold  for  $5  per  box.  In  the  Tampa 
section  of  the  State,  and  farther  south,  the  freezes  are 
no  longer  dreaded,  for  the  growers  are  prepared  for  them. 
Wood  piles  are  seen  in  all  the  orange  groves  ready  to 
ignite  at  short  notice.  It  has  been  proved  that  open 
air  fires  effect  a  rise  in  temperature  of  10  degrees.  This 
saves  the  crop  and  prevents  injury  to  the  trees.  At  this 
late  day  we  find  that  oranges  are  scarcer  here  and 
dearer  than  in  New  York.  Our  old  friend,  the  Ben  Davis 
apple,  is  more  in  evidence  on  the  stands  than  the  Citrus 
fruits,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  Ben  is  much  better 
looking,  but  concerning  the  true  inwardness  of  said  Ben 
as  compared  with  the  interior  of  a  half-dried-up  orange 
—well,  out  of  charity  for  B.  D.  furthermore  this  deponent 
saith  not.  _ _ _ _  J- 

fl  FARMER  ON  THE  USE  OF  CONCRETE. 

On  page  19  W.  F.  B.  asks  concerning  concrete  wall  for 
bank  barn  and  desires  to  use  common  field  cobblestone. 
He  can  use  lots  of  field  stone,  either  flat  or  cobblestone 
in  his  concrete  wall.  Construct  the  form  for  basement 
wall  with  stiff  plank:  preferably  not  less  than  thno 
inches  thick  (four  inches  would  be  all  the  better),  and 
10  inches  wide.  Plane  or  smooth  the  side  to  the  concrete 
mortar.  Place  the  guides  or  standards  each  side  of  the 
intended  wall,  and  thoroughly  stay  and  brace  them. 
Try  the  wall  20  inches  at  the  bottom;  Ifl  inches  at  the 
top  for  a  nine-foot  wall,  which  is  equal  to  an  IS-inch 
wall.  I  think  this  would  give  satisfaction.  When  we 
talk  about  sand  and  gravel  it  is  very  indefinite.  If  W. 
F.  B.  or  anyone  contemplates  using  concrete  mortar, 
and  there  is  fine  sand  in  the  gravel  that  will  go  through 
a  ten-to-inch  mesh  sieve,  it  is  advisable  to  take  it  out  and 
thrown  it  away.  If  there  is  clay  or  dust  in  any  part  it 
Is  found  in  tlie  fine  part.  The  very  fine  sand  and  dust 
makes  the  wall  weaker,  and  the  wall  or  any  place  where 
concrete  mortar  is  used  is  better  without  it.  The  coarser 
the  better,  except  that  the  openings  should  be  tamped 
and  filled  until  the  air  is  all  out  of  the  mortar.  As  to 
coarseness  of  the  gravel  to  use  with  field  stone,  grade 
the  gravel  not  less  than  one-half  inch  nor  more  than 


three-quartcr-inch  is  preferable.  Don't  mix  coarse  stones 
in  the  cement  when  preparing  it.  If  they  are  in  take 
a  line  rake  (garden  rake)  and  separate  them  from  the 
gravel.  According  to  the  size  of  the  stone  to  be  used, 
say  four  inches  in  thickness,  put  say  four  inches  of 
concrete  mortar;  spread  e(iual  in  the  form,  then  place  a 
tier  of  stone  each  side  and  tamp  them  and  settle  them 
into  the  mortar  so  that  they  will  not  come  within  an 
inch  of  the  plank,,  which  allows  the  mortar  to  cover  the 
outside  of  the  stones,  thus  making  the  surface  smooth, 
and  at  the  same  time  piace  stones  in  the  center  space, 
not  touching  each  other,  so  they  will  be  surrounded  by 
mortar.  Tamp  and  firm  the  side  thoroughly  next  the 
plank  to  make  the  surface  smooth.  While  the  mortar 
is  soft  run  the  trowel  between  the  plank  and  mortar  PA 
or  two  inches  deep  to  keep  the  mortar  from  adhering  to 
the  wood,  and  as  soon  as  the  mortar  is  partially  set.  jar 
or  move  the  plank  a  trifle  up  and  down;  that  helps  keep 
it  free  from  the  mortar.  As  desired  put  on  another  tier 
of  mortar  and  stones.  Be  cautious  not  to  tamp  or  settle 
the  stones  that  are  being  placed  on  to  the  tier  below  so 
as  to  move  them  after  once  being  set.  Of  course,  use  any 
size  stoTies  of  any  shape,  but  constantly  have  in  mind 
that  they  be  surrounded  with  the  concrete  mortar.  Then 
surely  keep  in  mind  two  things;  have,  the  stones  fret: 
froTu  dirt  and  wet  when  put  into  the  concrete,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  wet  the  surface  where  new  concrete  is  to  be 
placed,  as  new-  concrete  will  not  adhere  to  a  dry  surface. 
.\  garden  hand  sprinkler  is  handy  to  wet  it  with.  I 
would  not  use  lime  in  the  construction  of  concrete  walls. 
Tell  W.  F.  B.  as  soon  as  he  gets  his  cement  to  make 
three  blocks  of  concrete,  one  foot  or  more  square:  make 
one  seven  to  one,  one  eight  to  one  and  one  nine  to  one, 
and  in  a  few  days  take  his  choice  to  go  by.  He  will  find 
if  he  has  good  cement  it  is  all  right  with  the  nine  to  one. 
Yes,  take  H.  E.  C.’s  advice  and  don’t  put  barn  into  a  bank 
and  shut  out  a  great  portion  of  the  all-important  sun¬ 
light.  I  constructed  and  placed  flat  field  stone  and  con¬ 
crete  in  making  14  rods  of  sidewalks  by  the  above  in¬ 
structions  two  years  ago,  except  making  an  inch  of  lop 
coat  of  three  to  one;  it  is  all  right.  o.  h.  smitif. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Thk  latest  catalogue  of  the  Cooper  Sheep  Shearing  Ma¬ 
chine  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  will  be  of  interest  to  all  who 
think  of  using  the  new  method  of  removing  the  wool  from 
their  flocks.  'William  Cooper  and  Nephews,  manufacturers 
of  the  Cooper  sheep  dip,  were  the  first  to  introduce  Euro¬ 
pean  machines  into  this  country. 

Reasons  increase  for  using  a  washing  machine  as  warm 
weather  comes  with  its  increase  in  w'ashing  clothes.  Mod¬ 
ern  washers  are  easy  to  operate,  and  easy  on  the  clothes: 
a  study  of  those  now  on  the  market  will  pay  any  house¬ 
keeper.  Write  to  the  various  manufacturers  for  descrip¬ 
tive  matter,  and  see  that  you  are  supplied  with  a  washer 
in  good  season  for  the  Summer  campaign. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  form  of  a  green  or  old  stump, 
grub  or  tree  of  ordinary  size  that  the  llawkeyo  stump 
puller  will  not  pull  with  perfect  case,  by  the  aid  of  one 
honso,  without  any  danger  of  injury  to  the  machine.  No 
man  who  has  land  to  idcar  should  buy  a  stump  puller 
before  first  seeing  and  studying  the  catalogue  of  the 
Milne  Manufacturing  Co.,  Monmouth,  Ill.  Write  for 
free  catalogue. 

The  Reliable  incubator  is  built  by  practical  poultry- 
men  who  devote  all  their  time  and  energy  to  the  poultry 
and  incubator  business  and  keep  constantly  improving 
their  product.  The  long  years  of  experience  which  they 
have  had  is  worth  thousands  of  dollars  to  poultry  raisers. 
A  part  of  this  experience  is  incorporated  in  the  new 
catalogue  they  have  just  issued.  Don’t  fail  to  send  for 
a  copy,  enclosing  10  cents  for  postage.  Address  Reliable 
Incubator  &  Brooder  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill. 

The  use  of  traceless  harness  Insures  a  free  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  team,  saving  in  weight,  makes  easy 
harnessing  and  hitching,  short  turning,  getting  closer  to 
the  load.  It  is  adapted  to  the  plow,  harrow,  cultivator, 
log  drawing,  and  all  kinds  of  low-down  work.  The  great 
point  of  merit  lies  in  doing  away  with  swinging  traces 
and  whifflctrees.  To  the  fruit  cullurist  its  advantages 
are  apparent.  Anyone  interested  should  write  to  B.  F. 
Baker  &  Co.,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y.,  for  circulars,  etc. 

Hardet  any  house  can  be  said  to  have  so  complete  a 
line  of  machinery  for  any  crop  as  the  Aspinwall  Mfg. 
Co.,  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  has  for  the  potato.  Their  line  is 
complete  from  a  machine  to  cut  the  seed  to  the  digger 
and  sorter.  The  Aspinwall  potato  planter  has  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  held  first  place  among  grow¬ 
ers  everywhere.  It  is  well  adapted  to  the  varied  re¬ 
quirements  of  modern  culture.  Write  for  the  1903  Aspin¬ 
wall  catalogue  describing  machinery  and  having  several 
pages  devoted  to  spray  tables,  formulas  and  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  As])inwa.ll  cotton  sprayers. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  machinery 
needed  for  cutting  fodder  and  filling  silos.  Prom  the  old- 
fashioned  cutter  and  slow  carrier  to  the  modern  ma¬ 
chine  that  cuts  and  tears  up  the  stalks  and  blows  them 
into  the  silo  or  hay  mow  is  a  step  wider  than  that  be¬ 
tween  a  mule  car  and  an  electric  motor.  One  of  the  best 
of  these  machines  is  made  by  the  Warsaw-Wilkinson 
Co.,  of  Warsaw,  N.  Y.  To  see  the  stalks  pass  through 
this  powerful  machine  makes  one  imagine  a  giant  tear¬ 
ing  the  material  apart  with  his  strong  teeth  and  puffing 
it  where  it  -is  wmnted.  This  feed  cutter  will  interest  all 
who  have  ever  cut  up  a  stalk.  It  is  fully  described  in 
the  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Waisaw,- Wilkinson  Co.,  and 
we  advise  readers  to  send  for  it. 

By  the  use  of  a  good  wood  preservative,  the  length  of 
.jfe  of  a  fence-post,  or  sill,  or  any  other  piece  of  timber 
that  is  especially  exposed  to  decay,  can  be  doubled. 
This  is  a  fact  which  no  farmer  can  afford  to  overlook. 
It  may  be  that  the  lumber  is  cheap,  but  that  is  not  the 
main  point,  for  when  a  fence  falls  down,  or  a  building 
sags  or  collapses  because  the  sill  is  rotten,  the  cost  of 
repairing  is  a  great  deal  more  than  the  mere  price  of 
lunvber.  The  wood  preservative  will  cost  perhaps  three 
cents  a  post,  and  in  the  .same  proportion  for  all  other 
woodwork,  a  barrel  of  wood  preservative  kept  on  hand 
and  religiously  used  will  show  a  large  percentage  of 
profit.  Write  to  Samuel  Cabot,  81  Kilby  St..  Boston,  for 
circulars  and  full  information  on  this  subject/ 
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[  Woman  and  Home  ] 


From  Day  to  Day. 

WET  WEATHER  TATAC. 

It  ain’t  no  use  to  grumble  and  complain; 

It’s  jest  as  cheap  and  easy  to  rejoice; 
When  God  sorts  out  the  weather  and  sends 
rain, 

W’y,  rain’s  my  choice. 

Men  glner’ly,  to  all  intents— 

Although  they’re  ap’  to  grumble  some— 
Puts  most  their  trust  in  Providence, 

And  takes  things  as  they  come— 

That  Is,  the  commonality 
Of  men  that’s  lived  as  long  as  me, 
Has  watched  the  world  enough  to 
learn 

They’re  not  the  boss  of  the  concern. 

With  some,  of  course,  it's  different— 

I've  seed  young  men  that  knowed  it  all, 
And  didn’t  like  the  way  things  went 
On  this  terrestrial  ball! 

But,  all  the  same,  the  rain  some  way 
Rained  jest  as  hard  on  picnic  day; 

En  when  they  railly  wanted  it. 

It  maybe  wouldn’t  rain  a  bit! 

In  this  existence,  dry  and  wet 
Will  overtake  the  best  of  men— 

Some  little  sklft  o’  clouds  ’ll  shet 
The  sun  off  now  and  then; 

But  maybe,  while  you’re  wonderin’ 
who 

You’ve  fool-like  sent  your  umbrell’  to. 
And  want  It— out’ll  pop  the  sun. 

And  you’ll  be  glad  you  ain’t  got  none! 

It  aggervates  the  farmers,  too— 

They’s  too  much  wet,  er  too  much  sun, 
Er  work,  er  waiting  round  to  do 
Before  the  plowln’s  done; 

And  maybe,  like  as  not,  the  wheat. 
Jest  as  It’s  lookin’  hard  to  beat. 

Will  ketch  the  storm— and  Jest  about 
The  time  the  corn’s  a-jintin’  out! 

These  here  cy-clones  a-foolln’  round— 

And  back’ard  crops— and  wind  and  rain. 
And  yit  the  corn  that’s  wallered  down 
May  elbow  up  again! 

They  ain’t  no  sense,  as  I  kin  see. 

In  mortals,  sich  as  you  and  me, 
A-faultIn’  Nature’s  wise  intents. 

And  lockin’  horns  with  Pro^idence! 

It  ain’t  no  use  to  grumble  and  complain; 

It’s  jest  as  cheap  and  easy  to  rejoice; 
When  God  sorts  out  the  weather  and  sends 
rain, 

W’y,  rain’s  my  choice. 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

* 

Wk  recently  read  an  enthusiastic  de¬ 
scription  of  Rocky  Mountain  pie,  a  new 
delicacy  to  us.  It  consisted  of  a  thick, 
rich  bottom  crust,  filled  with  apples  that 
were  peeled,  cored  and  quartered,  hav¬ 
ing  rich  cream  poured  around  them.  It 
looked  like  snow  between  mountains, 
and  was  said  to  be  delicious. 

* 

Stewed  rhubarb,  when  cooked  in  the 
ordinary  way  on  the  top  of  the  stove, 
"catches”  and  burns  on  the  bottom  of 
the  stewpan  very  easily.  We  prefer  it 
cooked  in  the  oven,  or  steamed  in  a  dou¬ 
ble  boiler.  For  the  latter,  wipe,  peel, 
and  cut  in  inch  pieces;  put  it  into  a 
double  boiler,  and  add  sugar  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  one  cupful  to  a  pint  of  rhu¬ 
barb.  Do  not  stir  w’hile  cooking.  When 
baked,  put  in  a  covered  earthen  dish 
w’ith  a  very  small  quantity  of  water  and 
the  sugar;  bake  for  about  two  hours. 


form  has  been  reiterated  so  often  that 
it  seems  entirely  superfluous,  yet  dam¬ 
age,  Injury  and  even  death  occur  with  a 
certain  frequency  from  the  foolhardy 
neglect  of  absolutely  necessary  precau¬ 
tions.  The  case  described  above  is  a 
text  that  needs  no  sermon  to  impress  its 
lesson  more  fully. 

* 

Stewpans  and  baking  dishes  of  heavy 
glazed  earthenware  are  more  cumbrous 
than  the  convenient  agate,  but  where 
long  slow  cooking  is  desired  they  are 
very  necessary.  The  humble  earthen 
stewpan  with  close  cover  forms  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  French  casserole,  and 
meat  cooked  properly  in  it  reaches  a 
fullness  of  flavor  and  nutritive  value 
never  approached  by  the  same  piece 
when  cooked  rapidly  in  a  thin  metal 
saucepan.  An  elderly  hen,  slowly  cook¬ 
ed  in  the  earthen  vessel  with  appropriate 
seasoning,  is  a  vast  improvement  over 
any  other  mode  of  cooking,  and  cereals 
long  boiled  in  a  similar  vessel  reach  a 
wholesome  palatability  that  is  missing 
in  many  of  our  three-minute  breakfast 
foods. 

* 

A  HOT  sandbag  is  a  desirable  substi¬ 
tute  for  a  hot-water  bag  or  a  soapstone, 
whether  to  relieve  pain  or  to  warm  cold 
feet.  Clean,  fine  sand  is  thoroughly 
dried,  then  used  to  fill  a  flannel  bag, 
which  is  then  covered  with  firm  cotton 
or  linen.  The  bag  is  heated  on  the  top 
of  the  stove,  or  in  the  oven.  This  sand 
bag  can  be  tucked  close  to  a  chilly  per¬ 
son.  like  a  water  bag,  and  is  much  more 


^49  Plain  Shirt  Waist.  32  to  44  bust, 
convenient  than  a  hot  brick.  Local  neu¬ 
ralgic  pain  is  often  relieved  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  dry  heat,  and  where  sand  or 
hot  water  is  not  at  hand,  a  bag  of  hot 
salt  holds  the  heat  and  gives  comfort. 
If  a  bag  is  not  at  hand  in  a  sudden  emer¬ 
gency,  a  clean  stocking  forms  a  hurry 
substitute;  the  salt  may  be  heated  in  a 
dish  in  the  oven,  then  tied  in  the  bag. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  plain  shirt  w'aist  brought  up  to  date 
by  its  general  cut  is  always  in  style. 


The  waist  consists  of  the  smoothly  fitted 
lining  that  closes  at  the  center  front, 
separately  from  the  outside,  the  fronts 
and  the  back.  The  shoulders  are  plain 
and  smooth  but  the  fullness  at  the  waist 
is  arranged  in  gathers  that  are  drawn 
down  at  the  back  but  blouse  slightly  at 
the  front.  At  the  front  edge  is  the  fash¬ 
ionable  broad  box  pleat  through  which 
the  closing  is  made.  The  sleeves  are  in 
bishop  style  with  invisible  openings  and 
straight  cuffs  that  close  at  the  outside. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for 


4358  Circular  Skirt,  22  to  30  waist 


medium  size  is  four  yards  21  inches 
wide,  314  yards  27  Inches  wide,  three 
yards  32  inches  wide  or  two  yards  44 
inches  wide.  The  pattern  No.  4349  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44- 
inch  bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 

The  skirt  illustrated  will  not  only  be 
useful  in  woolen  goods,  but  also  in 
linen,  piqu6  or  madras  for  Summer 
wear.  The  skirt  extends  to  the  upper 
edge  of  the  flounce  and  is  fitted  about 
the  hips  by  means  of  short  darts  and 
closed  invisibly  at  the  back  in  habit 
style.  The  lower  edge  is  finished  with  a 
tuck  beneath  which  the  flounce  is  at¬ 
tached.  The  flounce  is  in  two  portions 
that  are  joined  beneath  the  central  tuck 
and  also  has  a  tuck  at  the  lower  edge. 
The  upper  edge  of  the  skirt  can  be  fin¬ 
ished  with  the  belt  or  cut  on  dip  outline 
and  underfaced  or  bound.  The  quantity 
of  material  required  for  medium  size  is 
nine  yards  27  inches  wide,  six  yards  44 
inches  wide  or  4%  yards  52  inches  wide. 
The  pattern  No.  4358  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
a  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30-inch  waist  mea¬ 
sure;  price  10  cents  from  this  office. 


The  name  of 
Macbeth  is  on 
good  lamp  chim¬ 
neys  from  Con¬ 
stantinople  to 
Valparaiso. 

If  you’ll  send  your  address,  I’ll  send  you 
tlie  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  wliat  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


♦ 

Desieing  to  exterminate  a  piratical 
band  of  moths  engaged  in  the  benevo¬ 
lent  assimilation  of  a  costly  carpet,  a 
Connecticut  man,  accompanied  by  his 
wife  and  a  bottle  of  benzine,  crawled 
under  a  $900  piano  and  began  allopathic 
treatment  of  the  marauders.  It  was 
dark  under  the  piano,  so  the  intelligent 
man  struck  a  match  to  see  where  to 
spread  the  benzine.  He  is  not  sure  just 
what  happened,  but  for  a  few  minutes 
there  was  a  vivid  moving  picture  that 
combined  the  pyrotechnic  features  of 
Casabianca  with  a  torchlight  procession, 
and  when  the  excitement  subsided  the 
woman  was  badly  burned,  the  man 
minus  his  hair,  and  the  house  and  fur¬ 
niture  damaged  to  the  extent  of  $2,000 
or  more.  The  caution  to  keep  benzine, 
gasoline,  naphtha  and  similar  inflam¬ 
mable  explosives  away  from  fire  in  any 


True 


minvite 


ELGIN  WATCH 


Every  Elgin  Watch  is  fully  guaranteed.  All 
jewelers  have  Elgin  Watches.  ‘‘Timemakers 
and  Timekeepers,  ’  ’  an  illustrated  history  of  the 
watch,  sent  free  upon  request  to 

Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  ill. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  14th  page. 


FREE  TO  ALL 
HOUSEKEEPERS 

THE  “1900”  BALL  BEARING 
FAMILY  WASHER. 


A  Wonderfully  Simple  Invention  That 
Cuts  in  Half  Time,  Labor  and 
Expense  of  Washing  Clothes. 

No  More  Rubbing  or  Stooping — Monday's 
Dmdgerj’^  No  Longer  to  Be  Dreaded. 

Every  Household  in  the  Land  Can  Have 
One  FREE. 


In  order  to  prove  to  the  most  skeptical  that  the 
“1900’’  Ball-Bearing  Family  Washer  Is  unquestionably 
t  he  greatest  Home  Labor  Saving  Machine  ever  in¬ 
vented,  we  will  send  you  one  absolutely  free  without 
deposit  or  advance  payment  of  any  kind,  freight  paid, 
on  80  DAYS’  TRIAL.  If  you  like  it,  you  can  pay  for 
Iteltherln  cash  oron  thelnstalment  plan  at  the  end 
of  the  30  days’ trial.  If  you  don’t  like  It,  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense.  You  run 
no  risk,  no  expentse,  no  obligations  whatever. 

The  “1900”  Ball-Bearing  Washer  Is  unquestionably 
the  greatest  labor  saving  machine  ever  invented  for 
family  use.  It  is  simpUcity  itself.  There  are  no 
wheels,  paddles, 
rockers,  cranks  or 
complicated  machin¬ 
ery.  It  revolves  on 
bicycle  ball  bearings, 
making  it  by  far  the 
easiest  running 
washer  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  No  strength 
required :  a  child  can 
operate  i  t. 

No  more  stooping, 
rubbing,  boiling  of 
Clotbus.  Hot  waU“r 
and  soap  all  that  is 
needed.  It  will  wash 
largo  quantities  of 
clothes  [no  matter 
how  soiled]  perfectly 

clean  in  six  minutes.  Imposslbleto  injure  themosl 
delicate  f  ibrics.  Saving  in  wear  and  tear  of  clothes, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  saving  In  soap  and  materials, 
pays  for  machine  in  a  short  time.  Don't  be  prej¬ 
udiced.  This  Is  entirely  different  from  and  far 
superior  to  any  other  washing  machine  ever  made. 

The  “1990”  Washer  Is  not  a  cheaply  made  machine. 
It  is  constructed  of  the  very  bes^  materials;  it  is 
handsome,  compact  and  strong,  and  will  last  a  life 
time. 

We  receive  constantly  hundreds  of  flattering  letters 
from  people  who  have  used  ’the  1900  washer.  They 
are  all  unsolicited  and  must  naturally  be  sincere.  We 
shall  bo  pleased  to  send  to  any  one  writing  for  it,  our 
book  of  testimonials,  which  are  guaranteed  to  be 
genuine  and  exact  copies  of  originals  on  Die  at  our 
oflice.  Among  the  recent  letters,  we  reproduce  the 
following 


East  Plymouth,  Ohio,  Feb.  2, 1902 
P.  O.  Ashtabula,  O. 

We  have  been  using  the  “1900”  washer  since  May, 
1.5, 1900.  Have  done  over  l,2t0  washings  and  I  think  it 
is  good  for  as  many  more.  We  do  family  work  from 
Ashtabula.  We  have  used  8  different  machines,  and 
the  “1900”  beats- them  all  for  good  and  fast  work  and 
durability.  GEO.  N.  BURNET. 

Hart,  Mich..  August  25, 1902. 

Pleased  find  enclosed  money  order  to  pay  lor  my 
washer  in  full.  We  are  well  pleased  with  the  washer. 
A  great  many  people  have  looked  at  it.  My  mother, 
83  years  old,  and  I,  who  am  a  cripple  in  a  wheeled 
chair,  have  done  our  washings  In  it  for  the  last  three 
weeks.  MRS.  ALICE  ROUSE. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  May  14. 1902. 

I  have  given  your  washer  a  fair  trial.  It  is  the  best 
washer  I  ever  saw.  It  has  washed  our  heavy  blankets 
with  ease.  I  washed  them  last  spring  and  rubbed 
more  than  an  hour,  and  yet  they  had  to  go  through 
again,  but  the  “1900”  Washer  cleaned  them  thorough¬ 
ly  clean.  We  do  our  washing  very  quick,  and  have  no 
tired  and  worn-out  feeling  as  of  old.  I  wish  everylady 
had  a  Washer. 

MRS.  J.  L.  BANNER,  1203  Troost  Ave. 


It  costs  nothing  to  try  the  “1900”  Washer.  It  is  sent 
to  any  one  absolutely  FKKE  on  30  days’  trial.  We 
pay  freight  both  ways.  No  money  required  In 
advance.  'Write  at  once  for  catalog:ue  and  full 
particulars  to 

“1900”  WASHER  CO., 

143K.  State  .Street,  Hinghaniton,  N.  Y. 


This  Washing  Machine 


FREE 


To  introduce 
the 

Improved 
Favorite 

Washer  in  every  home  in 
America,  I  will  send  a  machine, 
freight  paid,  to  the  first  to 
write  from  each  county  in  the 
U.  S.  I  will  send  two  machines. 
Sell  one  and  keep  the  other. 

_  Agents  make  1100  to  *200  a  month 

selling  my  machines.  You  don’t  have  to  act  as  agent 
In  order  to  get  MACHINE  FREE.  No  capital  needed. 
Machine  washes  anything  tliat  can  be  washed  by  hand. 
Tried  for  16  years.  Send  postal  card  to  day. 


R.  m.  BALL,  Manufacturer, 

Room  I  l2Ball  Block,  Muncie,  Indiana, 


F  armers’ 
Telephones 

are  not  untried  Duveltles. 
Thousands  now  use  them 
daily.  For  this  purpose  there 
is  DO  Instrument  better  than 

Our  StandaLfd  No.  2, 


which  is  shown  In  tbecut.  This  Is 
no  trust  nor  monopoly  phone.  No 
rents,  no  royalties.  All  your 
own.  Simple,  perfect  in  calling, 
sending  end  receiving.  Equal  to 
any  phone  made.  We  furnish 
switchboards  and  all  access¬ 
ories.  Does  It  Interest 
yout  Write  for  our 
catalogue.  Sent  free. 

THE  U.  S.  ELECTRIC  MJPO.  CO.. 
800  KLb  Bt..  BuUer,  Pa. 
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Spring  Suggestions. 

About  the  time  that  the  pussy  willows 
begin  to  show  the  fuzzy  dots  of  incipieut 
catkins  on  their  stems,  the  thoughts  of 
the  housewife  turn  to  the  Spring  clean¬ 
ing  and  kindred  topics.  The  actual  work 
may  be  weeks  ahead,  but  the  good  man¬ 
ager,  like  the  good  general,  fights  her 
battles  beforehand.  She  will  have  the 
man  of  the  house  attend  to  any  jobs  of 
repairing  before  the  rush  begins  out¬ 
doors,  and  will  see  that  stepladder, 
whitewash  brushes,  window  screens, 
etc.,  are  in  order.  A  pair  of  small  cyl¬ 
inders  are  useful  in  moving  heavy  ar¬ 
ticles  of  furniture.  By  taking  off  legs 
or  casters  and  substituting  the  rollers  a 
cumbersome  box  lounge  or  stove  which 
would  tax  the  strength  of  two  or  three 
persons,  can  be  rolled  with  ease  without 
plowing  into  the  carpet.  Mine  cost 
nothing,  as  they  were  taken  from  a  piece 
of  defunct  farm  machinery,  and  they 
save  many  a  backache. 

The  children’s  shoes  had  made  the 
paint  on  the  doors  and  wainscoting  of 
the  sitting  room  look  scratched  and 
shabby.  1  should  never  think  of  stop¬ 
ping  their  play  when  the  weather  pro¬ 
hibits  outdoor  exercise  for  two  active 
boys,  but  how  to  repair  the  damage 
without  entirely  repainting  was  a  prob¬ 
lem.  At  last  1  thought  of  my  old  paint¬ 
box.  A  few  trials  with  a  tube  of  dark 
blue  and  one  of  yellow  produced  the 
exact  shade  of  green  to  match,  and  half 
an  hour’s  work  with  a  brush  made  all 
fair  and  smooth  again.  Verily  a  little 
paint  and  patience  covei’eth  a  multitude 
of  blemishes. 

In  looking  over  the  canned  fruit  after 
the  Winter’s  dampness,  some  of  the 
labels  are  often  found  defaced  or  miss¬ 
ing.  Try  using  adhesive  plaster  for 
these  instead  of  paper.  It  is  the  work  of 
an  instant  to  stick  the  strips  on  the 
warm  cans.  Once  on  they  never  loosen 
and  are  always  legible. 

As  warm  weather  comes  on  the  apples 
require  frequent  sorting  to  remove  the 
specked  and  partly  decayed  fruit.  We 
wonder  sometimes  what  to  do  with  the 
culls.  The  Spring  apple  is  apt  to  be  in¬ 
sipid  and  flavorless  when  cooked,  yet 
we  hesitate  to  throw  away  what  we  will 
vainly  sigh  for  later  in  the  season.  The 
following  recipes  are  excellent  ways  to 
transform  this  wasting  material  into 
Looth.some  dainties  and  if  put  into  cans 
they  will  help  to  bridge  over  the  long 
days  before  the  early  berries  are  ripe: 

Apple  and  Orange  Marmalade. — Cut 
llie  apples  in  small  pieces  without  peel¬ 
ing  them,  add  about  a  pint  of  cold  water 
for  every  quart  of  apples  and  cook  down 
for  half  an  hour.  Press  the  pulp  through 
a  sieve,  straining  out  the  skins  and 
cores.  Add  the  juice  of  three  oranges 
and  the  grated  yellow  peel  of  two  to 
every  pint  of  the  apple  pulp.  For  each 
pint  add  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of 
sugar.  Boil  the  marmalade  until  it  is 
thick  enough  to  curl  before  the  finger 
when  taken  out  for  trial.  A  cup  of  pre¬ 
served  pineapple  or  quince  preserves 
will  give  the  flavor  of  pineapple  or 
quince  to  a  quart  of  apple  pulp. 

Apple  Ginger. — Tie  a  little  ginger  root 
in  a  bag.  A  quarter  of  a  pound  will  do 
for  eight  pounds  of  apples.  Put  the  bag 
of  ginger  into  three  pints  of  cold,  clear 
water.  vVhen  the  water  is  highly  flavor¬ 
ed  add  about  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
ot  sugar  to  every  pound  of  apples.  The 
three  pints  of  water  will  be  suflicient  for 
six  pounds  of  sugar.  Add  the  juice  of 
two  iemons,  laying  aside  the  yellow  peel 
cut  in  shreds.  Clarify  the  syrup  by  al¬ 
lowing  it  to  cool  after  it  has  cooked  five 
minutes  and  mixing  the  white  of  two 
eggs  and  the  shells  in  the  cooied  syrup. 
Return  the  syrup  to  the  fire,  let  it  boii 
up  once,  and  then  draw  to  the  back  of 
the  stove.  A  scum  wiii  cover  it.  Strain 
into  a  clean  saucepan,  add  the  yellow 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use’‘Mrs. Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  Is  the  Best.— Adr. 


peel  of  the  lemons  and  put  in  quarters 
of  apples.  As  soon  as  cooked,  lift  them 
out  and  put  in  more.  Place  the  apples 
into  jars  and  pour  the  syrup  over  them. 

M.  K.  COLEGROVE. 


“  Reading  Maketh  a  Full  Man.” 

I  was  much  interested  in  reading 
the  editorial  comments  on  the  amount 
of  poor  and  worthless  reading  matter 
that  Is  being  put  before  us  in  these  days 
and  will  add,  too  often  by  writers  of 
considerable  fame.  The  comment  of 
Solomon  that  ‘‘in  making  many  books 
there  is  no  end”  is  particularly  true  to¬ 
day,  and  he  might  have  added  periodi¬ 
cals.  When  I  think  what  a  mine  of 
wealth  these  is  before  a  young  person 
in  the  matter  of  good  reading,  in  the 
way  of  amusement,  instruction  and  gen¬ 
eral  knowledge,  I  feel  constrained  to 
add  a  few  words. 

The  mind  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on, 
and  if  the  early  diet  is  that  which  sim¬ 
ply  entertains,  without  instruction, 
there  will  be  no  desire  for  anything  bet¬ 
ter.  A  story  or  novel  of  the  right  kind 
may  be  as  instructive  as  some  of  the 
most  learned  treatises  and  much  pleas¬ 
anter  to  take.  For  instance,  take  the 
works  of  Dickens  or  Scott  as  portrayers 
of  character,  or  books  like  Victor  Hugo’s 
•‘Toilers  of  the  Sea“  or  ‘‘Les  Miserables” 
for  accurate  description  of  the  Isle  of 
Guernsey,  Paris,  the  Battle  of  Waterloo, 
as  well  as  for  the  great  moral  lessons 
they  teach;  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe’s 
‘‘Oldtown  Folks”  with  its  pen  pictures 
of  New  England  home  life  a  century 
ago,  as  well  as  some  of  the  more  recent 
works  on  our  own  South,  before  and 
after  the  Civil  War,  such  as  those  of 
Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Judge  Tourgee  or 
Geo.  W.  Cable,  or  Edward  Eggleston’s 
‘‘Hoosier  Schoolmaster”  as  a  picture  of 
the  life  in  the  early  days  of  the  Central 
West.  Stories  all,  but  to  a  careful  read¬ 
er  (and  they  should  be  read  more  than 
once),  a  liberal  education. 

I  have  a  great  respect  for  the  his¬ 
torical  novel,  which  though  not  always 
true  to  the  life,  gives  a  correct  idea  of 
prominent  characters  and  their  times, 
and  will  attract  because  of  the  setting, 
and  create  an  interest  that  will  lead  to 
the  study  of  the  history  pure  and  sim¬ 
ple.  Let  me  give  an  illustration;  when 
a  boy  I  read  Miss  Muhlbach’s  historical 
works  and  Frederick  the  Great,  Henry 
VlII.  of  England,  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
and  other  lesser  lights,  became  familiar 
acquaintances.  When  I  came  to  study 
English  and  Continental  history  that 
study  was  a  pleasure,  and  I  found  I  had 
a  correct  knowledge  of  those  characters 
and  their  times,  and  to  this  day  as  we 
are  brought  into  close  contact  with  all 
the  world  I  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
men  and  events  that  had  such  an  influ¬ 
ence  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  the  na¬ 
tions,  that  is  invaluable.  Two  books 
more  I  will  note,  first  ‘‘The  Ending  of 
an  Era,”  by  John  S.  Wise,  a  history  as 
entertaining  as  a  novel,  written  by  an 
ex-Confederate  although  a  Union  man 
at  heart,  the  reading  of  which  cannot 
but  help  to  give  a  true  conception  of  the 
southern  man’s  position,  and  engender 
a  feeling  of  charity  and  good  will  to¬ 
ward  our  southern  brother  on  the  part 
of  those  on  this  northern  side  of  Mason 
and  Dixon’s  line. 

My  older  children  have  lately  been 
reading  a  book  called  ‘‘The  Conqueror,” 


If  you  use  Grain-0  in  place  of 
coffee  you  will  enjoy  it  just  as 
much  for  it  tastes  the  same ;  yet,  it 
is  like  a  food  to  the  system,  dis¬ 
tributing  the  full  substance  of  the 
pure  grain  with  every  drop. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocers  everywhere ;  15c.  aud  5tSc.  per  package. 


by  Gertrude  Atherton,  a  life  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton  written  in  story  form, 
and  so  written  as  to  attract  and  instruct 
the  reader  as  to  men  and  events  prior 
to  and  following  the  Revolution.  It 
might  have  been  difficult  to  start  them 
reading  a  dry  biography  of  Hamilton, 
but  the  story  is  attractive  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  now  they  have  an  interest  in 
and  knowledge  of  those  times  which 
has  created  an  appetite  for  more  of  the 
same  kind.  I  have  observed  many 
times  that  persons  who  have  read  along 
the  lines  indicated  above  often  have  a 
wider  and  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
men  and  things  the  world  over  than 
many  who  have  actually  traveled  over 
the  ground.  And  does  opportunity  for 
travel  ever  come  to  such  readers,  their 
ability  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  is  en¬ 
hanced  many  times.  I  might  extend  the 
list  of  good  books  far  beyond  what  the 
editor  will  allow,  but  if  I  have  awakened 
an  interest  for  good  reading  in  one  soul 
I  shall  feel  as  if  the  above  was  not 
‘‘water  spilled  on  the  ground.” 

EDWARD  VAN  AI.S'I'Y.N’E. 


Rural  Recipes. 

Canned  Cherry  Tapioca. — Cover  a 
scant  cupful  of  tapioca  with  cold  water 
and  let  it  soak  over  night.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  place  over  the  fire  with  a  saltspoon- 
ful  of  salt  and  a  pint  of  boiling  water; 
simmer  slowly  until  the  tapioca  is  per¬ 
fectly  clear.  Stir  a  pint  of  stoned  cher¬ 
ries  into  the  boiling  tapioca;  add  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  sugar  (more  if  the  cherries  are 
very  sour) ;  turn  into  a  serving  dish  and 
set  away  to  cool.  Serve  with  whipped 
cream. 

Oxford  Sausages. — These  are  very 
good  on  cold  moi’nings.  One  pound  each 
of  finely-chopped  veal,  pork  and  beef 
suet.  Mix  through  this  one  quart  of 
biead  crumbs,  grated  peel  of  half  a 
lemon,  a  grated  nutmeg,  a  sprig  each  of 
savory,  thyme  and  sweet  marjoram  and 
a  tablespoonful  of  powdered  sage  leaves. 
Make  in  cakes  and  fry  in  very  little  hot 
butter. 

Scalloped  Ham. — To  one  cupful  finely 
minced  cooked  ham  (either  fried  or 
boiled)  add  one-half  cupful  fine  bread 
crumbs,  a  good  dash  of  pepper,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  dry  mustard,  one  hard-boiled 
egg  chopped  fine.  Make  all  very  moist 
with  fresh  sweet  milk.  Bake  about  one- 
half  hour  and  serve.  It  is  good  cold 
served  in  slices.  Can  be  prepared  sev¬ 
eral  hours  before  baking. 


'We  a. 

BmghtBoy 

to  "work,  after 

Sc^olHours^ 


Any  boy  who 
reads  this  ad¬ 
vertisement 
can  start  in 
business  on 
his  own  ac¬ 
count  selling 

The 

Saturday 
Evening  Post 

No  money  re¬ 
quired.  He  can 
begin  next  week. 

Many  boys 
make  over  $5  a 
week.  Some  are 
making  $15. 


work  can  be  done  after  school 
hours  and  on  Saturdays.  Write 
to  us  at  once  and  we  will  send  full 
instructions  and  lo  copies  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  free.  These  are  sold  at  5  cents 
a  copy  and  provide  the  necessary 
money  to  order  the  next  week’s  sup¬ 
ply  at  the  wholesale  price.  $225.00 
in  cash  prizes  next  month. 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLI''HINa  COMPANY 
484  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

for  the  only  Perfect  Steam  Cooker  made,  the  fastest 
selling  article  on  the  market.  You  can  make  $75  to 
to  $200  per  month.  If  you  want  the  exclusive  sale  for 
your  town,  write  us  at  once  as  territory  is  being 
rapidly  given  out.  Address 

The  Empire  Cooker  Co.,  3  RN.  Newburgh, N.Y. 


Heavy  Bedding,  Woolen  Blanket  a 

will  soon  need  washing.  To  make  them  look  like  new 
and  leave  them  clean,  soft  and  fleecy  use  the 

SYRACUSE  EASY  WASHER 

It’s  not  like  other  washers,  it  washes  by  air  pressure, 
no  rubbing.  _Try  it  for  five  weeks,  at  our  expense, 
wash  everything,  filmy  laces,  wearing  apparel,  heavy 
bedding,  carpets,  horse  blankets,  then  send  it  back  if 
you  wish,  we  pay  freight  both  ways.  Write  for  prices 
and  free  hook  of  modern  laundry  formulas. 

DODGE  dt  ZUILL  53  8.  CUnton  St.,  Syracuse,  R.  T. 


DON’T  SEND  USA  CENT 

We  Prepay  All  Transportation  Charges.and  deliver  this  ideal  ‘‘Standard  Washer” 
direct  to  your  own  door  without  asking  you  for  a  penny  in  advance.  Just  drop  us  a 
line,  stating  that  you  need  or  can  use  a  washer  in  your  family,  and  we  will  immediately 
ship  one  with  all  transportation  charges  prepaid. 

Our  Washing  Machine  Is  Different 

from  any  other  you  ever  saw.  It  can 
clean  the  clothes  of  a  small  wash  as  well 
as  a  large  one.  It  takes  dirt  as  thor¬ 
oughly  out  of  the  wristbands,  neckbands, 
collars,  etc.,  as  it  does  out  of  sheets, 
pillow  cases  and  table  cloths.  It  will 
wash  one  pair  of  socks  as  cleanly  as  it 
will  a  tubful  of  sheets.  With  the  double 
rotary  motion  you  do  the  Sfikxne 

amount  of  cleaning 
witK  ONE.  HA.I.F  tKe 
amount  of  labor 
and  witbin  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  tbe  time  that  any 
other  washer  requires.  We  don’t 
ask  you  to  accept  our  word  for  this, 
we  simply  want  an  oportunity  to  prove  to  you,  without  asking  for  a  cent  of  your  money,  that  our 
Standard  Washer  will  do  all  that  we  claim  for  it.  It  don’t  cost  you  a  cent  to  make  the  test,  we 
deliver  it  free  of  charge  right  to  your  door.  You  keep  it  and  try  it  for  thirty  days.  If  you  do 
not  find  it  does  all  and  even  more  than  we  claim  for  it,  if  you  don’t  find  it  to  be  the  easiest  work¬ 
ing  machine  you  ever  saw  or  heard  of,  if  you  don’t  say  after  thirty  days’  trial  that  it  is  a  heaven¬ 
sent  blessing  to  every  woman  who  has  to  wash  clothes,  then  we  will  be  glad  to  make  you  a  present 
of  the  machine,  free  of  any  charge  whatever. 

If  you  want  us  to  send  a  washer  FREE  ON  TRIAL  for  use  in  your  own  family,  or  if  you 
want  to  act  as  our  agent  in  your  neighborhood,  send  us  your  name  and  address  and  you  will  hea^ 

from  us  by  next  mail.  wiard  Mfg,  Gom,  Oegt.  L  East  Avow,  Nm  Ym 


TERRIFPS  PERFECT  WASHER 


CCAIT  nil  TRIAI  ^  positive  guarantee  to  wash  the 
vtn  I  UH  I  HI HL  collars  and  wristbands  ofithe  dirtiest  shlri 
perfectly  clean,  without  the  use  of  the  washboard  or  hand  rubbing, 
with  no  injury  to  tbe  most  delicate  fabric.  Will  do  a  family  wash¬ 
ing  in  one  hour;  saves  time,  labor  and  expense. 

EBCC  We  want  good,  reliable  and  Industrious  agents,  and  in 
■  lICCi  order  to  secure  your  help  will  send  one  of  our  washers 
absolutely  FREE,  Write  today  for  FREE  catalogue  and  full  particulars. 


PORTLAND  MANUPACTURINQ  CO..  165  Pearl  SL.  Portland.  Mich. 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

WUOLE8ALE  EKICES. 

New  York,  March  25,  1903. 

GRAIN.— Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  78%;  No.  1, 
northern.  Spring,  86%;  No.  1,  hard,  Mani¬ 
toba,  90%.  Corn  No.  2,  mixed,  57.  Oats, 
No.  2,  mixed,  42.  Rye,  State,  56.  Seeds, 
Toledo  clover,  April,  $7.05;  Timothy,  $1.60. 

FEED.— City  bran,  bulk,  $20.  Spring 
bran,  $19.50.  I.lnseed  meal,  $27.50.  Cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  $2Tti'2S. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Hay,  No.  1.  95;  No. 
2,  85@’90:  No.  3,  55® 70;  clover,  mixed,  70@76: 
clover,  60®70.  Straw,  long  rye,  70@80;  oat, 
50@55. 

MiDK.— New  York  Exchange  price  $1.60 
per  40-quart  can,  station  charges,  Ireight 
and  ferriage  to  he  deducted. 

RUTTER.— Creamery,  extra,  91  to  94 
score,  lb,  29®29i4;  firsts,  27@2814:  seconds, 
23@26;  lower  grades,  19(g)22;  held,  extras, 
24,  firsts,  21®23;  low'er  grades,  15<g;20.  State 
dairy,  half-tubs,  fresh,  fancy,  27;  tubs, 
fresh,  firsts,  24@26;  lower  grades,  17@23; 
tins,  fresh,  etc.,  17@25.  Western  imitation 
creamery,  finest,  20@21;  good  to  choice, 
1V®19;  lower  grades,  16@16.  Western  fac¬ 
tory,  fresh,  small  tubs,  fancy,  16;  large 
tubs,  15»/fe@16;  choice,  15;  lower  grades,  13@ 
1414;  held,  finest,  14%®15;  lower  grades,  13® 
14.  Renovated,  extras,  19;  good  to  choice, 
16®  18;  common  to  fair,  12@15;  packing 
stock,  solid  packed,  12@13^;  rolls,  choice, 
lb,  16;  common  to  prime, 

CHEESE. — State,  full  cream,  small.  Fall 
made,  colored,  fancy,  15;  small.  Fall  made, 
white,  fancy,  14%;  small,  colored,  choice, 
14%@14%;  small,  white,  choice,  14%@14i/4; 
.small,  good  to  prime,  13% @14;  small,  com¬ 
mon  to  fair,  12@13;  large.  Fall  mode,  col¬ 
ored,  fancy,  14V^®14%;  white,  fancy,  14%® 
KVz;  colored,  choice,  14%;  white,  choice, 
14@14%;  good  to  prime,  13%@13%;  common 
to  fair,  12@13;  light  skims.  Fall  made, 
choice,  12%@13;  Winter  made,  choice,  llVi-; 
j)art  skims,  prime,  10%®'10%;  fair  to  good, 
9%®)10;  common,  6®7;  full  skims,  4%@5. 

EGGS.— State  &  Penn.,  fancy,  selected, 
white,  15;  fresh-gathered,  firsts,  14@14%<; 
Western,  fresh-gathered,  firsts,  14;  sec¬ 
onds,  13%;  thirds,  13%;  Kentucky,  fresh- 
gathered,  firsts,  14;  Tennessee  and  other 
Southern,  fresh-gathered,  firsts,  13%@13%; 
seconds,  13%;  thirds,  13;  Western,  fresh- 
gat  lie  red,  dirties,  12%®13;  checks,  11%; 
duck  eggs,  Baltimore,  doz,  30;  Virginia  £ 
North  Carolina,  28@29;  far  Southern,  22@24; 
goose  eggs,  doz,  65®70. 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS.— Cucumbers, 
doz.,  $1@1.75;  cauliflower,  dozen  heads, 
fl.50@2;  lettuce,  doz.  40@$1;  mushrooms,  lb. 
10@©0;  radishes,  100  bunches,  $2@)3.50:  rhu¬ 
barb,  dozen  bunches,  25@50;  tomatoes,  lb, 
15®25. 

HOPS.— N.  Y.  State,  1902,  choice,  31@33; 
medium  to  prime,  28@30;  ordinary,  24@27; 
N.  Y.  State,  1901,  20@23;  olds,  7@12. 

DRIED  FRUITS.- Apples,  evaporated, 
fancy,  7@7%:  choice,  5%®6V2;  prime,  5®6% 
common,  4®)5;  sun-dried.  Southern,  sliced, 
4@5%;  QuaTters,  4@5%;  chops,  prime,  100 
lbs,  $2.37^.50;  common  to  fair,  $2@2.25; 
cores  and  skins,  prime,  100  lbs,  $1.45@1.55; 
common,  $1.25@1.40.  Raspberries,  evapo¬ 
rated,  22@23.  Huckleberries,  17@18.  Black¬ 
berries,  8%®9.  Cherries,  20@22. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples,  Spltzenburg, 
cold  storage,  $2.50@4;  ordinary  storage, 
$1.25@1.75;  King,  cold  storage,  bbl,  $1.75® 
2.50;  ordinary  storage,  bbl,  $1@1.50;  Ben 
Davis,  cold  storage,  $2.25^.50;  ordinary 
storage,  $].50®>2;  Baldwin,  cold  stonage, 
$2®2.50;  ordinary  storage,  75@1.75;  Green¬ 
ing,  cold  storage,  $1.75@2.50;  ordinary  stor¬ 
age,  $1@1.50.  Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl, 
$12@15;  Jersey,  original  crate,  $3.25@3.75. 
Strawberries,  Florida,  refrigerator,  prime, 
qt,  25;  common,  10®20;  crate,  prime,  20@25: 
common,  5@15. 

ORANGES.— New  York  auction  sales. 
Florida,  bright,  $2.75@6;  russets,  $3@5.  Cal¬ 
ifornia  navels,  $1.85@3.25.  Grape  fruit, 
$2.50@7. 

VEGETABLES.— Potatoes,  Bermuda, 
new,  seconds,  $6@6.50;  culls,  $3.50®4.5u. 
Havana,  prime,  $4.5b®6;  seconds,  $2.50@3.50; 
Southern,  red,  prime,  $1.60@2.50:  white, 
$J.50(^;  common,  $1@1.^;  L.  I.,  in  bulk,  $2(t( 
2.25;  State,  Pa.  &  Western,  180  lbs,  $l.S7('o 
2.12;  sack,  $1.75@2;  Maine,  sack,  $1.75@2.25; 
Sweets,  Jersey,  bbl,  $2.5()@3.75;  per  half- 
bbl  basket,  $1@1.37.  Asparagus,  Charles¬ 
ton,  Colossal,  dozen  bunches,  $7@8:  extra, 
$5^;  prime,  $3.60@4.50;  short,  $3@3.50;  culls, 
$2@2.50;  North  ^rollna,  dozen  bunches, 
$1.60@6;  California,  $2.60^.60.  Beets,  New 
Orleans,  bbl,  $1.50@2;  Bermuda,  crate,  50® 
76:  Charleston,  100  bunches,  $2@3;  Florida, 
bbl-crate,  $1.76@2.25;  bushel-crate,  75@1; 
old,  bbl,  75.  Carrots,  Bermuda,  crate,  75@ 
1;  New  Orleans,  100  bunches,  $1@4;  Charles¬ 
ton,  100  bunches,  $1@4.  Cabbage,  Danish 
seed,  red,  ton,  $5@10;  white,  $3@G;  Domes¬ 
tic,  white,  ton,  $3@4;  red,  bbl,  50®$!;  old, 
white,  bbl  or  crate,  65@85;  Fla.  &  Charles¬ 
ton,  new,  bbl-crate,  50@$1.25.  Cauliflowers, 
Florida,  basket,  $1.60@2.50.  Celery,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  case,  $5@6.50;  California,  2-3  case, 
$S@3.60;  Florida,  case,  $1@2.50.  Cucumbers, 
Florida,  crate,  $3@4.  Chicory  and  Escarol, 
New  Orleans,  bbl,  $3@5.  Eggplants,  Fla., 
box,  $1@2;  Havana,  $1@2.  Kale.  Norfolk, 
bbl,  10@6().  Horseradish,  lb,  2@4;  Balti¬ 
more  basket,  75®)90.  Kohlrabi.  New  Or¬ 
leans’,  100,  $2@4.  Lettuce,  Florida,  fancy, 
basket,  $3;  poor  to  prime,  basket,  $1@2.50: 
Charleston,  basket,  $1@3;  North  Carolina, 
bbl,  $4@6;  basket/,  $1@2.50.  Leeks.  New 
Orleans,’  100  bunches,  $2®)3.  Mint,  100  bchs. 
50®!.  Onions,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  red,  bag. 
50^5;  Connecticut,  white,  bbl,  $4@8;  yel¬ 
low,  $1@2;  red,  50@$1;  State  &  Western,  yel¬ 
low,  bbl,  25®)75;  yellow,  bag.  25@1:  State  & 
Western,  red,  bbl,  50@75;  Bermuda,  crate, 
$S(^.26;  Havana,  $2.50.  Okra,  Havana, 
carrier,  $1^.  Peppers,  Florida,  carrier. 
$].60@2;  Havana.  $1@2.  Peas.  Florida,  crte, 
$1@4;  California,  box,  $1®?2.50.  Parsnips, 
old,  bbl,  75@90.  Parsley.  Bermuda,  box, 
25®!. 25;  New  Orleans.  100  bunches,  $1@)2; 
Florida,  basket.  $1®1.75.  Radishes,  New 
Orleans.  100  bunches,  $2@3.  Romalne,  Ber¬ 
muda,  box.  50@].50:  Southern,  basket.  $1.60 
@2.60.  Spinach,  Norfolk,  bbl,  25@$1.  String 
beans,  Fla.,  wax,  crate.  $2@)4;  Fla.,  green, 
crate  $1.B0®'3.50.  Squash,  marrow,  bbl.  $!'<( 
1.50  Hubbard.  $1@1.60;  Havana,  white,  %- 
hbl  box.  $1.50@3:  Florida,  white,  bushel 
crate,  $].@1..50.  Turnips,  Canada.  Russia, 
bbl  70@80.  Tomatoes,  Florida,  carrier,  $1@ 


2.50;  llavatia,  carrier,  $1@2.25.  Watercress, 
100  bunche.s,  $2. 

COUNTRY-DKESSED  MEATS.— Calves, 
veals,  prime,  $10%@11;  fair  to  good,  9®lu: 
common,  6@8.  Lambs,  “hothouse,”  head, 
$‘j®8;  Winter,  $2@4.  Pork,  Jersey,  light,  Ib, 
9%®10%;  dressed,  medium,  9%@9%;  heavy, 
prime,  8@8%.  Pork  tenderloins,  lb,  20. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Fowls,  lb,  13;  roost¬ 
ers,  young,  12;  old,  9;  turkeys,  15;  ducks. 
Western,  pair,  80@$1;  Southern  and  South¬ 
western,  70@80;  geese.  Western,  pair  $1.5o. 
1.62;  Southern  and  Southw'estern,  $1.25@1.37; 
live  pigeons,  pair,  35®40. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Turkeys,  young 
hens  and  toms,  average  best,  16;  fair  to 
prime,  13@15;  old,  16.  Chickens,  Phiia., 
broilers,  3  to  4  lbs  to  pair,  25@30;  roasters, 
lb,  18;  mixed  sizes,  15@17;  State  &  Penn., 
broilers,  fancy,  21@23;  fancy  roasting.  16® 
17:  mixed  sizes,  14®15;  poor,  11@12%.  Ca¬ 
pons,  Phiia.,  fancy,  large,  21@22;  mixed, 
18@20:  Ohio,  fancy,  large,  18®19:  mixed, 
16®17.  Fowls,  Ohio  &  Western,  fancy,  13(.(/ 
13%;  other  Western,  small,  fancy,  13;  W’n, 
heavy,  12@12%;  Southern  and  Southwest¬ 
ern,  11@12.  Ducks,  nearby.  Spring,  24®25. 
Squabs,  prime,  large,  white,  doz,  $2.50® 
2.75;  mixed,  $2;  dark,  $1.25®1.50. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK.— Calves,  $5®9.  Sheep.  $4(i 
j.40.  Lambs,  dull  at  $6.50.  Hogs,  $7.76. 

CHICAGO.— Steers,  good  to  prime,  $5.10® 
6:65;  poor  to  medium,  $3.75®4.75;  stockers 
and  feeders,  $2.75®4.90;  canners,  $1.60@2.75. 
Sheep.  $4.50@6.60.  Lambs,  $5.25®7.75.  Hogs, 
mixed  and  butchers,  $7.40@7.65;  good  to 
choice,  heavy,  $7.75®7.87%:  light,  $7.20@7.55. 

TOBACCO. 

VIRGINIA  SHIPPING.— Common  lugs. 
5%®6%:  good  lugs,  0%®7;  common  to  me¬ 
dium  leaf.  8%@9:  medium  to  good  leaf, 
dark,  9®10:  light,  10®!!;  good  to  fine  leaf, 
dark,  11%®12%  light,  12%@14. 

SEED  LEAF.— Connecticut  fillers,  8®10: 
average  lots,  20®25;  fine  wrappers,  60@70. 
New  York  State  fillers,  6®8;  average  lots. 
12@18;  fine  w.rappers,  40®50.  Ohio  fillers, 
6@7:  average  lots,  13@15;  fine  wrappers, 
i4®;20.  Pennsylvania  fillers,  7@10;  average 
lots,  12@17. 


HUMOROUS. 

That  the  flesh  of  beasts  Is  wholesome. 
There  are  those  who  argue;  still, 

Howbeit,  beef  and  bacon 
Have  made  Chicago,  Ill.  — Life. 

C.vsky:  ‘‘See  here!  thot  dollar  ye  lent 
me  yisterday  wuz  counterfeit."  Cassidy: 
‘‘Well,  Casey,  didn’t  ye  say  ye  wanted  it 
bad?” — Credit  Lost. 

Misthess  (in  surprise):  ‘‘Why  did  you 
place  the  alarm  clock  by  the  buckwheat 
batter?”  Nora:  "So  ut  would  know  what 
time  to  rise,  mum.” — Chicago  Dally 
News. 

Little  Willie:  “Say,  pa!”  Pa:  “Weii, 
what  is  it,  my  son?”  Little  Willie; 
“What  did  moths  live  on  before  Adam 
and  Eve  wore  clothes?” — Chicago  Daily 
News. 

Kind  Old  I.ady:  “You’re  the  daintiest 
little  boy  in  the  whole  crowd.  How  is  it 
you  keep  your  face  so  clean?”  Nibsy 
Murphy:  “If  1  didn’t,  me  mudder’d  wash 
it.” — Judge. 

Lawyer  (to  the  widow):  ‘“The  law 
gives  you  a  third,  madam.”  The  Widow: 
“Well,  I’m  not  going  to  take  any  chances 
in  that  direction.  I  shall  proceed  to 
hustle  for  my  third,  just  as  I  did  for  my 
first  and  second.” — Chicago  News. 

“I  UNDERSTAND  that  in  Russia  they 
disinfect  their  money  every  now  and 
then.  Seems  to  me  that  would  be  a 
good  idea  for  this  country.”  “Oh,  I 
dunno.  I  never  noticed  that  money  here 
was  alarmingly  contagious.” — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

George:  “Women  are  still  pushing 
their  way  into  all  industries.”  Jack: 
“That’s  so.  I  have  just  been  discharged 
to  make  way  for  a  woman.”  “You  have? 
Well!  What  are  you  going  to  do  now?” 
“I  am  trying  to  marry  the  woman.” — 
Washington  Times. 

Fortune  Tei.ler:  “During  the  next 
year  you  will  be  run  over  by  an  auto¬ 
mobile,  severely  clubbed  by  a  police¬ 
man,  and  thrown  off  an  electric  car,  not 


to  mention  other  hairbreadth  escapes.” 
Customer;  “How  in  the  world  did  you 
know  I  live  in  New  York?” — Life. 

“No,”  said  Yabsley,  as  he  strode  into 
the  dining  room,  “I  never  missed  a  train 
in  my  life.”  “I  believe  you,”  remarked 
the  sarcastic  lady  in  front  of  him  as  she 
turned  to  examine  and  ascertain  how 
many  breadths  had  been  ripped  loose 
from  her  skirtband. — Baltimore-Ameri- 
can. 

“They  say,”  said  Willie’s  mother,  as 
they  were  watching  the  “Armless  Won¬ 
der”  wind  his  watch,  write  his  name, 
and  do  other  remarkable  things  with  his 
toes,  “that  he  can  play  the  piano;  but 
I  don’t  see  how.”  “That’s  easy,  mamma,” 
replied  Willie.  “He  can  play  by  ear.” — 
Youth’s  Companion. 


5% 

P^/?  ANNUM 

GUARANTEED 

Deposits 
may  be 
made  or 

withdrawn 
at  any 
time,  uud 
bear  earn¬ 
ings  for 
every  day 
Invested. 

Your  mosey  safely  invested,  with 

I  risks  eliminated,  earning  5  p.  c. 
yearly.  Dividends  payable  quar¬ 
terly  by  check.  TheINDlIS  TRIAL 
Is  thoroughly  reliable,  living  up  to 
every  agreement.  Business  non- 
speculati  ve.  Established  10  years. 
Under  supervision  of  State  Bauk- 
ing  Department. 

Write  for  full  particulars,  also 
indorsements  of  many  of  this  coun¬ 
try’s  most  prominent  clergymen  and 
professional  men. 

Paid  In  Capital.  Assets.  Surplus. 

$1,000,000  $1,600,000  $185  000 

Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co., 

11.34  Broadway,  New  York. 

VflATHERWISE 

K  THt  mi<  WHO  WtAHS 

&\am 

A  reputation  extending  over 
Aixty-5ix  years  and  our 
guarantee  are  back  of 
X  every  garment  bearing  the 
^  6IGN  OP  THE- PI6H. 
There  are  many  imitations. 
\  Be  sure  of  the  name 
TOWPR  on  the  buttons. 
\'^  ON  SALE:  EVERYWHERE. 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO..  BOSTON.  MASS..U  S.  A.’ 
TOWER  CANADIAN  CO..  Limited.  TORONTO.  CAN. 


MADE  $  1 05  THE  FIRST  MONTH 

,  writ«8  FRED.  BLODGETT,  of  N.  Y.  J.  L 
'  BARBIOK,  of  La.,  writes  i  “Am  makmi 
fS.OO  to  $8.00  every  day  1  work."  MRS.  ll 
M.  ANDERSON,  of  Iowa,  writes :  I 
made  $8B0  to  $6S0  a  day.”  Hundredt 
.  doing  likewise.  80  can  70a 
I  $5.00  to  $10.00  daily  made  pla' 
I  ting  jewelry,  tableware,  blcy 
'  cles,  metal  goods  with  gold,  sil 
Ter,  nickel,  etc.  Enormons  de 
jmand.  We  teach  70a  FBPP 
*  Write— offer  free.  1  11  CCs 

R.  fiStT  A  CO.,  Plstlsg  Workf,  A  ■tami  Bldg.,  CIbcIbwsU,  O 


Oldest  Commission 


House  In  New  York 
Est.  1838.  Butter, cheese. 


eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits. 
K.  B.  WOODWARD.  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York 


GIO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1876.  PRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot- 
honse  Products  a  Bpeoialty.  Consignments  soUolted. 
34  St  86  Little  13th  St.,  New  York. 


Dressed  Calves  and  Lambs 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  Eggs,  Hothouse  Product.^. 
Top  prices  for  Prime  Produce.  Write 
us  what  you  have  for  sale. 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  S'ork. 


I  wish  to  make  a  yearly  contract  with 
some  hotel,  club  or  dealer  to  supply  200  quarts  daily 
of  high-grade  milk,  or25  to  30  quarts  cream.  Moderate 
price  to  responsible  customer. 

L.  M.  STARR,  1126  Broadway,  New  York. 


male  help  of  any  kind, 
1  Li  V  1  IvXl  V  favor  us  with  your  orders.  Mail 
orders  a  specialty.  1.  HERZ,  Labor  Agency, 

No.  2  Carlisle  Street,  New  York. 


WF  P  A  V  #26  A  WEEK  and  expenses  to  men 
TT  li  r I  rigg  -fo  Introduce  Poultry  Com¬ 

pound.  International  Mfg.  Co..  Parsons,  Kan. 


Sarsaparilla 

“Without  doubt  I  owe  my  life  to  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla.  It’s  the  most  wonderful 
medicine  in  the  world  for  nerv'ousness. 
I  cannot  thank  you  enough  for  it.” 
Mrs.  Delia  McWell,  Newark,  N.  J, 

Are  you  discouraged,  half-sick,  miserable  all  the  time? 
Then  your  blood  is  thin  and  impure.  Make  your  blood 
rich  and  pure  with  a  doctor’s  medicine — Ayer’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla;  tested  and  tried  for  sixty  years.  Ask  your  doctor 

if  he  knows  a  better  spring  medicine.  Ali  druggists.  Lowell',  Mass. 


THREE  CHOICE  FARMS  frJt  b-.t 

Niagara  County,  must  be  sold  to  close  an  estate,  a 
large  share  of  purchase  price  may  remain  in  mortgage 
at  5  per  cent. 

160  acres,  two  good  houses,  grain  and  horse  bam. 
sheep  barn  and  hog  pen;  large  orchard.  Apples— 
Hubbardstons.Duchess,  Baldwi  ns  and  Greenings ;  crop 
of  1902.  1.200  barrels.  All  choice  grain  and  fruit  land. 
10  acres  of  woodland,  all  well  fenced,  drained  and 
cultivated.  On  Income  for  1902  cbeap  at  $75;  will  be 
sold  quick  at  $65  per  acre. 

172  acres,  good  house,  large  barns,  stable  for  20  head 
of  cattle  and  10  horses,  14  acres  timber,  large  orchard 
apples  and  pears:  well  fenced:  %  mile  from  milk 
station;  2%  miles  from  good  market.  Value  at  income 
for  1902  $75  per  acre;  will  be  sold  quick  at  $65. 

100  acres  all  choice  land,  house  nearly  new,  base¬ 
ment  barns,  new  granary  and  poultry  houses;  orchard 
apples,  plums  and  cherries;  3%  miles  from  good 
market;  only  %  mile  from  milk  station.  Milk  sales 
1902  $.500.  Farm  worth  on  Income  for  1902  $65  per  acre ; 
will  be  sold  at  bargain,  $.55. 

For  terms  write  BRONG  &  .TEFFERY,  Attorneys, 
79  Main  Street,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE. 

Toledo,  O.  March  20, 190.3. 

Toledo  Is  situated  on  Lake  Erie  at  the  head  of 
navigation.  From  1890  to  ISIH)  Toledo  grew  faster 
than  any  other  city  of  that  class  ih  the  United  States. 
Toledo  has  a  population  of  150.000,  is  the  third  largest 
city  of  the  fourth  State  of  the  Union,  and  is  growing 
faster  than  ever  in  its  history.  Toledo  will  mark  close 
to  .300,000  In  the  next  census.  Toledo  is  the  largest 
railroad  center  between  New  York  and  Chicago,  and 
Is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 

I  offer  improved  farms  within  three  miles  of  the 
city  limits  with  good  buildings,  on  good  roads  and 
electric  car  line  at  $150  per  acre.  These  farms  will  in 
time  be  within  the  city  limits  and  be  very  valuable. 

Toledo  has  better  banks,  schools,  and  churches  than 
many  larger  cities.  Parties  seeking  Investments  send 
for  circular  or  write  for  Information. 

W.  li.  HOLBROOK.  201.  202  Gardner  Bldg.,  Toledo.  0. 

References:  First  National  Bank  Toledo,  Ohio; 
Ohio  Savings  Bank;  National  Bank  of  Commerce. 


For  Farms,  Colonial  Ho.mks,  Orchards,  best 
climate  and  water,  good  transportation,  write 
ALBEMARLE  IMMIGRATION  SOCIETY,  Char¬ 
lottesville,  Va.  Sam’l  B.  Woods,  President. 


For  Sale — Farm  of  150  acres  near  center 
of  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  House  of  11  rooms,  adapted 
for  Summer  boarders.  All  necessary  outbuildings. 
Address  B’ARMBR.  Stony  Ford.  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Farm  for  sale— 60  acres.  Fancy  Poultry,  Green¬ 
houses  and  Peach  Orchards.  Box  38,  Cheshire,  Conn. 


IF  YOU  WILL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT, 

12  cents,  I  will  send  valuable  information  concern¬ 
ing  thisState.  JAMES  ENDSLEY,  Kllenshurg,  Wash. 


ORfOAFORlOt 

All  abont  laud  of  Bunshine  and  flowerB; 
rural  borne  life;  induBtries;  taleB  of  pioneer 
^daya  and  the  new  weat.  i^6  montha’  trial  of 
tbia  big  magazine  for  10c.  Qneationa  anawered, 
THK  WS8TBRM  EMPIRE,  16  Timea  Bldg,  Loa  Angelet 


Farm  Superintendent 

WANTED 

Highly  qualified  and  capable  man  of 
experience  and  reputation,  with  capital, 
can  acquire  a  lucrative  and  attractive 
position  with  one  of  the  best-known 
dairy  farms  doing  a  large  and  prosperous 
business.  Investment  secured  and  Inter¬ 
est  guaranteed,  with  division  of  estab¬ 
lished  profits  permitted.  A  splendid  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  right  man. 

OPPOETDNITY, 

Care  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  few  first-class  Managers  and  Foremen.  No  farm 
bands.  Best  of  references.  No  charges  to  employers. 
Save  time  by  writingTheScienceAgency,Durhum,N.ll 


WANTED. 

A  flrst-class  man  as  working  foreman  gardener. 
Must  be  thoroughly  experienced  In  the  care  of  lawns, 
shrubbery,  fruit,  flowers  and  all  branches  of  outside 
work  on  a  gentleman  s  country  place.  Address,  giv¬ 
ing  references  and  stating  wages  required. 

F.  W.  ADaMS,  Louisville,  Ky. 


■Wanted — A  Farm  Teamster,  single; 

Write,  stating  age,  references  and  Salary  wanted. 

T.  A  MITCHELL,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


Goyj 


>T  Auction  Revolvers,  Guns,  Swords 
’  and  Military  Goods.  NEW  and  old. 
Bargains  for  use  or  decorating.  L-irge 
illustrated  15c.  catalogue  mailed  tic.  stamps. 

Francis  Bannermau,  579  Broadway.  N.  V. 


RUPTURI 

ALEX.  8P] 


J  CURED  while  yon  work.  You  pay 
■  $4  when  cured.  No  cure  no  pay 
1IR8,  Box  831,  Westbrook,  Maine. 


We  will  send  any  bicycle  to  any  address  with  the  un- 
dei-stonding  and  aprreemeiit  tliiit  you  can  give  it  I  0 
DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  and  If  you  do  not  find  it  easier  run¬ 
ning,  liandsomer,  stronger,  better  il  nished  and  equlpited, 
more  up  to  date  and  higher  grade  than  any  bicycle 
you  can  buy  elsewhere  at  8.5.00  to  815.00  more  money,  joucun 
return  Ulo  us  at  our  expense  ami  you  will  not  be  out  one  cent. 

Buys  our  new  HIGH  GRADE  1903 
NEWTON  BICYCLE,  which  we  guiir- 
-  -  -  antee  stronger,  easier  riding,  better 

equipped;  better  frame,  wheels,  hubs  and  bearings 
than  you  can  get  in  an  v  other  bicycle  for  less  than  820.00. 

OUR  1903  NAPOLEON  BICYCLE  is  priced  at 
about  ONE-HALF  the  lowest  price  asked  by  others. 
For  Free  Bicycle  Catalogue,  hundreds  of  price  surprises 
in  bicycles  and  supplies,  our  Free  Trial  and  Guarantee 
Proposition  and  our  Most  Astonishing  Offer,  cut  this 

mull  Co  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO., 


rcLuru  gk  lu  u»  at 

$10.95 


rHE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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MARKET  NOTES 


lobsters  way  down.— The  drop  in 

lobsters  reported  from  Maine,  where  large 
quantities  are  taken,  has  reached  New 
York.  W'e  see  boiled  specimens  of  fair 
size  on  the  stands  near  the  fish  markets 
selling  at  three  for  25  cents,  and  big  ones 
at  two  for  a  quarter.  This  is  about  half 
the  usual  price  and  is  said  to  be  due  to 
the  unusually  warm  w'eather.  Of  course 
this  is  only  temporary  and  will  probably 
have  little  effect  on  the  price  of  canned 
lobster. 

SOURED  LAMBS. — The  w'arm  weather 
has  been  very  hard  on  shipments  of  dressed 
lambs.  To  get  them  to  market  in  proper 
condition  it  is  necessary  to  cut  them  open 
much  more  than  in  cold  weather.  If  a 
cavity  six  inches  deep  Is  left  above  the 
neck  as  the  lamb  hangs  up,  the  flesh  there 
i.5  sure  to  become  sotir  quickly  in  hot 
weather,  the  taint  soon  extending  to  other 
parts  of  the  carcass.  By  opening  this 
cavity  so  that  all  liquids  may  drain  out 
and  the  air  circulate  freely,  losses  will  be 
avoided  in  doubtful  weather. 

WOODLAND  OEPERTNGS  of  Spring 
(lowers  are  on  hand,  earlier  than  usual.  The 
price  is  a  little  time,  some  shoe  leather, 
and  a  keen  eyesight.  Get  acquainted  with 
that  bit  of  w’oods  with  a  little  swampy 
place  on  the  border.  Tf  one  can  be  on 
speaking  terms  with  several  acres  of 
woods  all  the  better,  but  that  takes  more 
time  than  most  of  us  can  give.  Tn  a  place 
three  rods  square  we  yearly  find  a  pro¬ 
fusion  and  surprising  variety  of  most 
beautiful  and  delicate  flowers  that  never 
knew  a  gardener’s  care.  The  season 
opened  this  Spring  on  March  23  with 
liverwort  and  Spring  beauty.  Tt  is  neces- 
.sary  to  vi.slt  It  a  few  minutes  every  week 
to  avoid  missing  something.  There  is  a 
.«uccession  from  now  until  late  Summer. 
.\s  many  as  10  varieties  have  been  found 
in  bloom  on  this  little  wild  patch  at  one 
time.  The  hit-and-miss  way  in  which  they 
are  scattered  about  is  interesting  and 
pleasing,  as  variety  at  least,  compared 
with  the  painful  geometrical  outlines  in 
some  artificial  land.scapcs.  Yet.  as  though 
to  show’  what  can  be  done,  there  Is  here 
a  natural  mass  of  Wood  Anemone,  three 
feet  in  diameter  and  almost  exactly  cir¬ 
cular. 

HERBS  .\ND  FT^DWETRS.— Chamomile 
(lowers,  which  come  from  Europe,  are 
higher  in  price  than  previous  years.  13  to 
23  cents  a  pound  wholesale,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  is  constantly  increasing.  One  large 
druggist  says  his  Spring  sales  at  retail 
double  those  of  previous  years.  The 
chamomile,  botanieally  Anthemis  nobllls, 
is  a  near  relation  of  the  ill-smelling  May¬ 
weed.  with  small  white  daisy-like  flowers, 
either  single  or  double,  which  are  cut  as 
soon  as  fully  expanded,  and  dried.  Tt  is  a 
simple  topic  or  febrifuge,  either  made  into 
a  tea  alone,  or  combined  with  wild  cherry 
bark,  and  is  certainly  a  wiser  home  pre¬ 
scription  than  expensive  proprietary  medi¬ 
cines  whose  constituents  are  unknown.  Tt 
is  also  used  as  a  wash  for  Inflamed  eyes. 
Tjavender  flowers,  w’hich  wholesale  at  5Vj 
to  3  cents,  are  sold  extensively  on  the 
street:  they  are  mostly  Imported,  and  al¬ 
ways  described  as  English.  Saffron  flowers 
are  quoted  at  $5  to  $7.50  a  pound  for  Span¬ 
ish.  and  28  cents  for  American,  which 


chan  season.  Some  do  not  care  for  this 
rather  coarse  and  sour  fruit,  and  an  apple 
equal  in  quality  to  Gravenstein,  but  much 
earlolr  would  be  acceptable. 

THE  ONTON  MARICET  has  been  upset 
for  some  time,  and  does  not  improve  at 
all.  Part  of  the  trouble  was  caused  by 
growers  shipping  many  that  were  just  on 
the  point  of  rotting.  They  soon  decayed, 
burdening  the  market  with  unsalable  stuff, 
and  buyers  were  afraid  of  even  those  that 
w'ere  in  fair  condition.  We  have  noticed 
barrels  of  the  kind  quoted  at  .$4  to  $s, 
known  as  Connecticut  white,  which  were 
either  soft  or  covered  with  black  spots 
and  worthless.  Some  State  and  Western 
onions  have  sold  as  low  as  25  cents  per 
barrel.  Havana  and  Bermuda  onions  of 
fine  (luality.  free,  from  disease,  are  on 
hand,  selling  at  a  premium,  many  hand¬ 
ling  them  who  ordinarily  use  home-grown 
stock. 


BARREH  OOWS  OURCD. 

Write  for  Pumphlet  and  Teatlmonlala. 

Oldmmt  mnd  Bm»i  Ti-maimmnt  Extmni. 
yioofo  Bro9*f  V  S*  Albany f  Mm  Yt 


sounds  an  extraordinary  variation,  but  the 
former  is  the  tiny  stigma  (the  pollen-re¬ 
ceiving  part)  of  a  Crocus  flower,  while  the 
latter  is  the  bloom  of  another  plant,  the 
safflower.  Prime  rose  leaves  are  worth  85 
to  30  cents  a  pound;  Virginia  .snakeroot  46 
to  48  cents,  while  that  from  Canada  Is  25 
to  30.  Golden  seal  is  54  to  56  cents;  Cala¬ 
mus.  bleached  roots,  25  to  30,  while  ordi¬ 
nary  is  only  7  to  8  cents. 

SHRTVET.ED  APPLES.— There  are  many 
farm  cellars  where  apples  kept  until  April 
become  more  or  less  withered.  They  may 
not  be  decayed,  and  perhaps  look  in  good 
condition,  but  by  holding  one  tightly  in 
the  hand  the  wrinkles  and  lack  of  firmness 
will  be  noted.  Before  the  general  use  of 
refrigeration  these  apples  sold  readily. 
Buyers  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
late-kept  apples  could  not  be  expected  to 
be  as  firm  as  in  November.  But  cold 
storage  has  changed  this,  and  made  it 
possible  to  put  on  sale  in  July  Baldwins 
or  Spies  as  solid  as  in  early  Winter.  These 
practically  bar  out  cellar-stored  apples, 
except  in  rare  cases  of  cellars  peculiarly 
adapted  to  preserve  this  fruit.  Unless  one 
can  dispose  of  his  cellar  apples  to  grrocers 
in  small  towns  where  there  are  no  storage 
houses,  it  would  seem  better  to  get  rid 
of  all  that  he  has  for  sale  early.  It  is 
risky  to  send  them  to  New  York  as  late 
as  this  if  they  give  like  rubber  or  show 
wrinkles  when  squeezed  in  the  hand.  It 
is  hard  to  sell  such  fruit  for  anywhere 
near  what  it  is  worth  where  buyers  can 
get  plenty  of  cold  house  fruit.  It  Is  now 
possible  to  get  prime  apples  any  day  in  the 
year  In  New  York  at  a  reasonable  price, 
something  unheard  of  a  few  years  ago. 
The  only  doubtful  time  Is  the  Red  Astra- 


THE  SPRING 


WORK 


AboTe  trade  mark  on  orery  box. 


is  sure  to  bring  soto 
shoulders.  Youneetinot 
lay  your  horse  off  a  day 
if  you  use 

GALL 

CURE. 

It’s  the  sovereign  remedy  for  all  Calls,  Scratches, 
Wire  Cuts,  Crease  Heel,  etc.  in  horses.  Torn  or 
Cracked  Teats,  etc.  in  cows.  Sold  by  local  dealers 
everywhere,  who  are  directed  to  refund  money  if  it 
fails.  Enclose  us  10  cents  for  testing  sample. 


BICKMORE’S 


BICKMORE  GALL  CURE  COMPANY,  Box  519,  Old  Town,  Me. 


that  is  in  your  milk, 
quicker  and  with  less 


trouble  than  by  any  othert 
method,  by  usinf: 

Superior  Cream  Extractor  , 

f  (Poes  not  mix  water  with  milk.)  It, 
cfTcot*  acoinplctosftpuration  in  an  hour 
by  a  circulation  of  cold  water  in  an  out-{ 
er  jacket.  Kvery  can  Ruaranteed.  Thous- 
ids  In  practical  use.  Why  pay  hich  prices 


rfor  separators  no  better  V  Writo  today  for 

catalog.  Superior  Pence  Machine  Co., 
1»3  Gd.  River  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


CREAM  EXTRACTOR 

This  is  a  genuine 


FREE 


offer  made  to  introduce  the  I’eople^ 
Cream  Extractor  in  every  neighbor 
hood.  It  is  the  best  and  simplest  ii 
the  world.  We  ask  that  you  show  It  tc 
your  neighbors  who  have  cows.  Senr 
your  name  and  the  name  of  the  near 
est  freight  olfice.  Address 

PEOPLES  SOPPLV  CO., 

LAept.  80.  Kansas  City,  Ma 


Tuttle’s  Elixir 


Cures  all  species  of  lame¬ 
ness,  curbs,  splints,  con¬ 
tracted  cord,  thrush,  etc. 
in  horses.  Equally  good 
for  internal  use  in  colic, 
distemper, founder, pneu- 
monia,  etc.  Satisfaction 
or  money 
refunded.  Used  aud 
fi/nAnrsfid  hit  A  damn  KTr>rp.SR  Commanv. 


TUTTLE’S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  Cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  etc.  Killsjpain  instantly.  Our  100-page 
book, “Veterinary  Experience”  FREE. 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bewmr**  of  so-called  Kllxlrfl — none  genuine  but  Tuttle’s. 
▲Toid  ailblistersi  they  offeronly  temporary  relief  if  any. 


THE  KELLY  FKDTVflfLL 


does  perfect  work 
grinding  ear  corn, 
In  husk  or  out,  mixed 
feed  in  any  propor¬ 
tions,  with  or  without 
clover,  cotton  seed, 
Kaffir  corn,  or  any 
grain  that  grows  .Has 
duplex 
grinding 
surfaces, 
and shows 
a  greater 
capacity, 
per  unit, 
of  driving 
power  than  any 
other  mill. 
Gives  a  uniform 
grist  for  stock 
feed  of  any  de¬ 
sired  fineness. 
Every  machine 
tested  and  guaranteed.  Send  for  our  new  catalogue 
and  Prof.  Miles’  essay  "‘The  Economy  of  Ground 
Feed,”  free.  THE  O.  S.  KELLY  CO., 

Dept.  X.  Springfield,  Ohio. 


A 


CLAD  STONg  aOAT 


PAT*0  AUG.30IgT^&^ 


^  A  DOG  POWER  ^ 

Saves  human  muscle.  ThisH 

.ENTERPRISE  POWER 

IS  unequalled  for  churning,  sep¬ 
arating  cream.runninjj  wa-shinjj 
machines,  etc.  One  dog:,  sheep 
or  goat  works  it  easily.  Wcalso 
make  a  full  line  of  large  tread  powers 
for  1,2  and  3  horsoe.  Fulliioe  ol 
Ensilage  and  Feed  ('utters, Wood  Sawt 
T’  'esherfi.  Engines.  Round  Silo8.et4i. 

(rATALOOUE  FREE. 

Harder  .llftr.Co.  (lobleskllhN  Y.^ 


SpiWiiv 

Cvirb 

Splii\r 


Cure  These  Blemishes 
Also  Ringbone,  hard  or  soft 
enlargements.  Sweeny,  Knee- 
Sprung, Fistula  and  Poll  Evil, 
slight  cost  and  certain  cures. 
Two  Ivig  booklets  telling  how 
to  do  it  sent  free.Write  today. 

rLKniNO  BROS.,  t'h.mi.u, 
2a2  tininn  Storl  Vard..rhlriieo.III. 


NKIVTUN'S  Urate,  Cough,  Dla* 
temper  untl  Indigestion  Cure. 
A  veteriuary  spucilic  for  wind, 
throat  and  stoiuach  troubUit. 
Strong  rtcommtndt.  $1.00  per 
can.  Dealers.  Mail  or  Kx.  paid. 
Newton  Horae  Remedy  Co., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


NEW  RUMELY 


SEPARATOR 

exemplifies  all  that  is  best  in  the  tlire-shing 
machine  maker’s  art.  Nothing  approaches 
it  for  him  who  makes  threshing  a  business. 
It  threshes,  clciins,  saves  for  tlie  farmer, 
makes  money  for  its  owner  and  has  the 
speed  and  durability.  Thresltermen  should 
investigate,  the  Wind  Stacker,  Self  Feeder 
and  other  attachments  and  features  wliich 
mark  tlie  Rumely  as  the  prince  of  thresh¬ 
ers.  Write,  for  the  Rumely  catalogue  be¬ 
fore  buying.  Hailed  free. 

IN.  RUMELY  CO.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 


mt 


IDE 

MACHINERY 


p 

Best  aivd  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  WestWnter  St., 
SYRACIISK,  N.  Y. 


Do  You  Feed  IFe  will  also 

ENSILAGE  P  K  I  I  ^  ^  tell  you  about 
If  not,  write  I  ■  W  W  W  Profit-Making 
B5  and  we  will  pilioii  a/^C  Ensilage 

tell  you  why  Cutters. 

you  should.  CUTTERS  Address, 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  SprtngfimtS.  O. 

Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  46  is  Free. 


iCRE  OF  CORN 


and  Its  possibilities  ander  tbe  SilKg* 
system — leing  the  theme  of 

“A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE'” 

Br  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL . 

of  the  University  o(  Wisconsin.  Rcvisc.l  nnd  up-tr^al®,  nent- 
ly  bound  Into  s  volume  of  2.14  pages, 

nlion  from  planting  to  feedlngthe  crop,  and  includes  woi^l^nK 

plans  and  specifications  forbuildingallsllos.  Also  embraces  I 

I  I— SiiaceCropg.  II— Silos. 

1  III— Sifage.  IV— Feeding  of  SlUge- 

I  V— Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI— The  Silo  in  Modem  Agriculture, 

I  And  illustrations  and  complete  plana  for  round  and 

1  rectangular  silos,  dairy  barns,  tables  of  com-  — 

I  pounded  rations,  etc,  ftlttlled  for  10c. 
coin  or  stamp*. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


DELOACH 


Known  the 


FARMERS’  $125  SAW  MILL 
lota  8000  Feet  Lomber  a  day  with  only  4  h.  p. 
leLoach  Variable  Feed  Saw  Mill*,  ItolOUb.p., 
my  price.  DeLoaoh  Mill  Machinery,  Planers. 
Ihingle,  Lath  and  Com  Mills,  Water  Wheels,  etc. 
leLooco  Hill  Mfc*  Co.,  Box  800  Atlanta,  Go. 

Handsome  Oatolecne  Free  if  yon  cut  this  out  and 
five  name  of  paper.  


Sold  by  all  Dealers 


’  It  is  not  a  cheap  wash  but  a  genuine 

^  pain  reliever  and  scientifically  cura¬ 
tive  preparation. 

Horse  s.ze,  60c.  and  SI  per  bottle.  Family  size,  g5c. 


Sloan  s  Liniment 


of  expierience  knows  that  there  is  no  Liniment 
so  efficient  and  absorbent  and  quick  as  well  in 
its  action  as 


Any  Horseman 


CAUTION! 

When  you  are  purchasing  a 

ROOPIIWC 

for  your  houses  and  outbuildings,  he  sure  that  the 
name  “RUBEROID”  is  stamped  on  every  three 
feet  of  the  material,  as  in  the  cut,  throughout  the 
full  length  of  the  roll.  You  will  then_  know  that 
you  are  getting  the  genuine  Ruberoid  Roofing, 
which  has  been  the  standard  for  Eleven  Years, 
and  not  one  of  its  poor  imitations.  Ruberoid 
is  water-proof  and  fire-resisting.  Never  melts,  rots 
or  tears.  Lasts  for  years.  You  can  apply  it 
yourself.  Send  for  samples  and  Booklet  K. 

Address  Dept.  K, 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO., 

100  William  Street,  New  York. 
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April  4,  Jaos 


What  Thousands  of  My 

Clients  Say 


When  I  tell  3'ou  that  thousands  of  clients  have  endorsed  my 
methods  of  handling  real  estate  (no  matter  where  located),  it  ought  to 
prove  tliat  1  can  surely  be  of  service  to  you  if  van,  want  to  buy  or  sell 
any  kind  of  a  farm,  home  or  ])usiness  in  any  part  of  the  countiy.  At 
least  it  should  convince  you  that  you  cannot  atford  to  buy  or  sell  with¬ 
out  investigating  my  ])roposition.  hen  1  say  that  I  can  give  you 
better  service  than  any  other  broker,  I  am  only  repeating 
what  thousands  of  others  have  said.  1  don  t  ask  you  to 
take  my  word.  I  am  willing  to  be  judged  by  my  works^ 

Here  are  extracts  from  a  few  recent  letters  from 
well  pleased  clients: 

“1  received  your  cheek  to-day  covering  the 
full  amount  realized  on  my  building  lots  at 
Jloulder,  Colo.  1  am  ])loased  with  the  way 
you  have  handled  this  matter,  and  can 
endorse  your  methods  of  completing 
quick  sales.”  Aery  respectfully,  11.  ^fcC. 

IIAKT,  Box  227,  Ilalifa.x,  Nova  Scotia. 

“In  reply  to  your  favor  of  recent  date  I  take 
pleasure  in  saying  that  the  farm  purchased 
through  you  is  in  every  way  satisfactory  and  well 
worth  the  ])rice  1  paid  for  it.  The  first  price  you  asked 
me  was  the  right  ju’ice.''  A^ery  truly  yours,  CAIA'IX 
IIABBIA'GTOX,  Cambridge,  Aid. 

“1  am  in  receij)t  of  your  letter  acknowledging  draft  covering  com¬ 
mission  on  the  sale  of  my  office  building  at  Amsterdam,  X.  A  .,  for 
$10,000  cash.  1  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  interest  you  have  taken  in 
the  matter  and  express  my  satisfaction  in  having  entrusted  yoai  with 
the  business.”  A'ery  truly,  \V.  G.  BAEXES,  Seattle,  AVash. 

“We  have  received  the  check  in  full  ]iayment  for  our  Xew  Jersey 
property.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  this  property  has  been  on  the 
market  and  in  the  hands  of  various  agents  for  more  than  twenty  years. 


Cxi " 


and  your  success  in  making  a  cash  sale  in  a  short  time  is  proof  to  us 
that  you  are  the  only  agent  who  ever  made  a  real  effort  to  dispose 
of  it.”  A’ery  truly  yours,  AIE.  8c  AIKS.  0.  C.  AVlllTTEAlOKE,  Athol, 
Alass; 

“You  did  for  me  what  1  failed  to  do  myself.  You  found  me  a 
buyer  in  a  reinai'kably  short  time.  In  my  o])inion  there  is  no  other 
man  in  your  line  of  work  who  can  equal  yoai.”  A'ery  truly 
•ours,  J.  0.  DICKINSOX.  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

“A'our  San  Francisco  manager,  Air.  Guy  C.  Calden, 
has  just  closed  a  sale  of  my  store  and  real  estate  at 
lien  I>omond,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif.  Owing  to  the 
business-like  fashion  and  rapid  manner  in  which 
you  handled  this  sale  for  me,  1  am  promi)ted, 
as  a  matter  of  appreciation,  to  say  that 
your  method  for  finding  cash  buyers  is  un- 
questioJiably  without  a  peer.”  A’ery  truly, 
BEXJ.  LLOY^D,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

“I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  i)aiiers 
in  settlement  of  the  Florida  property  ])laced  in 
your  hands  last  February.  I  wish  to  thank  you 
for  the  ])rompt  and  elTicient  manner  in  which  the 
sale  was  made,  and  couple  my  endorsement  to  the 
many  you  already  have  from  those  who  have  been  bene¬ 
fited  by  your  work.”  Arery  respectfully,  E.  II.  BEACOCK, 
P.  AI.,  AVinterhaven,  Fla. 

If  you  want  to  get  cash  for  your  })ro])erty,  no  matter  where  it  is  or 
what  it  is  worth,  fill  out,  cut  out  and  mail  the  left-hand  coupon,  and 
find  out  what  I  can  do  for  you. 

If  you  want  to  buy  any  kind  of  a  ])roperty.  in  any  state  or  terri- 
tor\%  fill  out,  cut  au.t  and  mail  the  right-hand  coupon,  and  I  will  find 
just  the  property  you  want. 

IT  Kroxv- 


W.  M.  OSTRANDER,  Suite  1440  North  American  Building, Philadelphia 

Offices  in  14  Cities  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco. 


If  You  Want  to  SELL,  Fill  Out,  Cut  Out,  and 
Mail  this  Coupon  to  Me  To-day. 


If  You  Want  to  BUY,  Fill  Out,  Cut  Out,  and 
Mail  this  Coupon  to  Me  To-day. 


. . im 

W.  M.  OSTUANDETi. 

1440  North  Amcricoii  Ukhj..  Jhiikohlihio. 

Plmae  xoid  irithout  cost  to  oic.  o  )»U(ii  for  finMntj  a  cos/i  hitijrr 

fw  vm  propoty,  ivhkh  coos-ists  of . 

in  tin  kiirn  or  vily  of . 

County  of . -• . <'«(/  Skite  of . 

and  which  I  desire  to  sell  for  $ . 

The  pl<in  is  to  he  based  upon  the  foltowiny  brief  di^scription  of  the 

'irropcrly: . 


. 1903 

ir.  3f.  OSTRANDER. 

1440  North  American  Bldy.,  Philadelphbi. 

With  a  view  of  huyiny,  T  desire  informotkin.  ohont  ^wopcilics 
irhkh  cA)rrespond>  approximately  v'ith  the  folkneiny  s}wcific<dkjns: 

Kind  af  PropeHy . 

Size . ^kde . 

City  or  County  or  ]K(rt  of  State  preferred . 

The  price  must  he  between  $ . aial  $ . 

/  will  pay . down,  and  the  habuwe . 


Name . .  ■ 
Address . 


Name 


Address . 
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AN  IOWA  PLANT  BREEDER. 

THE  WORK  OF  NEWTOX  K.  FEtlKE. 

Some  of  His  Creations. 

MIDDLE  WEST  PROBLEMS. — The  horticultural 
problems  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  are  such  that  they 
have  necessitated  the  development  of  a  new  pomology. 
Eastern  varieties  were  brought  in  by  the  early  settlers 
and  planted  extensively.  They  flourished  for  a  season, 
but  when  a  “test  Winter’’  came  they  were  killed  out. 
The  disheartened  horticulturist  either  gave  up  in  dis¬ 
gust  or  resolutely  determined  to  try  again,  and  history 
repeated  itself.  After  continued  failures  the  horticul¬ 
turists  realized  that  they  had  conditions  that  were 
peculiarly  their  own.  The  severe  cold  of  the 
Winters,  the  drying  winds  of  Summer,  and  the  un¬ 
certain  rainfall  produced  a  climate  that  the  old  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  East  would  not  endure. 

THE  SOLUTION. — Two  solutions  of  the  problem 
were  offered,  the  introduction  of  fruits  from  foreign 
countries  that  had  similar  climatic  conditions,  and  the 
building  up  of  varieties  at  home  that  were  adapted  to 
the  conditions.  The  first  method  resulted  in  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  Russian  fruits,  with  varying  degrees 
of  success.  Some  valuable  acquisitions  have  been 
made,  and  much  that  is  worthless.  The  second  method 
has  been  the  breeding  of  varieties  adapted  to  the  con¬ 
ditions.  The  pioneers  in  this  work  have  already 
achieved  wonderful  results.  Peter  M.  Gideon,  of 
Minnesota,  produced  the  Wealthy  apple;  C.  G.  Patton, 
of  Iowa,  the  Patton’s  Greening,  and  H.  A.  Terry  has 
developed  the  native  plum  and  has  produced  a  dozen 
or  more  of  the  more  valuable  varieties.  But  foremost 
among  them  all  stands  the  late  Newton  K.  Fluke,  of 
Davenport,  Iowa.  Mr  Fluke’s  life  was  intimately  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  development  of  Iowa  horticulture, 
and  his  work  was  known  and  appreciated  throughout 
the  State.  He  was  a  plant  breeder  with  a  keen  ap¬ 
preciation  and  love  for  his  plants,  and  when  he  died 
he  was  at  work  making  cuttings  of  his  favorite  grape. 
There  could  not  have  been  a  more  fitting  close  to  his 
life.  Clad  in  his  working  clothes  out  on  his  experi¬ 
mental  farm,  with  a  bunch  of  grape  cuttings  in  his 
hand,  he  passed  away  one  afternoon  of 
last  October.  Though  a  man  only  54 
years  of  age,  and  never  of  robust  health, 
he  has  accomplished  results  that  will  be 
a  living  memorial  to  him  for  generations 
to  come.  He  was  one  of  the  pillars  of 
the  State  Horticultural  Society,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  its  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  and  for  years  had  been  in  charge 
of  one  of  its  best  experiment  stations^ 
since  its  establishment. 

HIS  CREATIONS. — His  work,  that  will 
probably  live  the  longest,  has  been  in 
the  development  of  the  native  crabs  by 
hybridizing  These  are  known  as 
Fluke’s  Hybrids,  and  have  been  grown 
under  number.  His  No.  75,  78  and  110 
ftre  three  of  the  most  promising.  A 
large  number  of  the  others  have  not 
fruited.  He  believed  in  the  domestica¬ 
tion  of  our  native  fruit,  and  has  come 
nearer  domesticating  the  native  apple 
than  anyone  else.  His  largest  hybrids 
are  above  medium  size  and  have  lost 
most  of  their  acridity.  They  furnish  a 
splendid  foundation  for  further  crosses, 
and  his  work  will  be  followed  up  by  the 
State  Horticultural  Society.  Fig.  98  is  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  a  grape  which  he  produced  by  crossing  the 
Woodruff  Red  on  the  Moore’s  Diamond,  and  which 
bore  for  the  first  time  last  Fall.  He  was  making  cut¬ 
tings  of  this  grape  when  he  died  of  heart  disease.  It 
was  exhibited  last  Fall  at  the  Plant  Breeders’  Confer¬ 


ence,  and  attracted  much  attention  and  favorable  com¬ 
ment.  If  it  fulfills  its  promise  it  will  undoubtedly 
prove  a  valuable  acquisition.  As  yet  it  has  not  been 
named,  but  it  seems  that  no  more  fitting  name  could 
be  bestowed  upon  it  than  Fluke. 

His  work  was  not  confined  entirely  to  orchard  fruits. 


FLUKE  HYBRID  GRAPE.  Fig.  98. 


but  he  worked  on  the  small  fruits  and  nuts  as  well. 
He  produced  a  dewberry  that  has  been  disseminated 
to  some  extent,  and  has  proven  valuable.  In  nuts  he 
has  developed  a  pecan  that  promises  to  be  an  improve- 


IIYBRII)  CRAB  APPLES.  Fro.  99. 

ment  and  of  considerable  value.  The  work  of  such 
men  as  Mr.  Fluke  means  more  to  the  horticulture  of 
the  State  than  we  now  realize.  He  worked  un¬ 
selfishly  and  laid  the  foundations  on  which  his  fol¬ 
lowers  must  build.  He  did  not  live  to  reap  much  of 
the  harvest  from  his  labors.  He  was  a  pioneer  in 


prairie  horticulture,  and  had  to  break  the  new  fields, 
and  though  others  will  reap  from  the  seed  that  he  has 
sown,  yet  all  credit  and  honor  should  be  given  to  him 
whose  untiring  labor  has  made  success  possible. 

Iowa  Experiment  Station.  h.  c.  price. 


AN  ACRE  OF  STRAWBERRIES. 

The  Income  If  Will  Return. 

On  page  141  we  gave  various  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
carrying  an  acre  of  strawberries  from  planting  to  pick¬ 
ing.  We  have  now  been  asked  what  those  acres  may  be 
expected  to  yield.  We  expect  to  give  figures  from  the 
growers  who  gave  the  estimates  of  expenses.  The  first, 
by  Thos.  R.  Hunt,  follows: 

I  have  never  kept  any  separate  record  of  produc¬ 
tion  of  one  acre  of  strawberries,  and  can  only  give 
you  the  results  of  the  entire  crop,  with  my  opinion 
as  to  the  productiveness  of  one-year-old  plants.  On 
page  141  I  stated  the  work  to  be  done  and  the  cost  in 
carrying  an  acre  from  planting  in  Spring  until 
mulching  Ume  in  Winter.  When  the  plants  begin 
to  grow  the  mulch  on  them  must  be  loosened  up, 
and  the  heavier  part  pulled  over  into  the  spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  where  it  serves  to  conserve  moisture 
and  to  keep  the  berries  clean.  If  the  beds  are  weedy 
thy  must  be  gone  over,  and  the  weeds  removed  by 
hand  and  carried  off  the  ground  if  seedy  like  chick- 
weed.  If  the  ground  is  free  from’  chickweed  and 
other  foul  weeds  the  expense  of  this  extra  weeding 
could  probably  be  paid  out  of  the  amount  mentioned 
previously  as  the  expense  of  the  first  year.  If 
chickweed  is  present  the  expense  will  be  consider¬ 
ably  greater,  as  this  is  a  very  hard  weed  to  fight. 

As  to  the  size  of  the  crop  and  the  amount  that  can 
be  netted  from  it  I  do  not  know  of  any  crop  so 
liable  to  vary,  and  to  vary  so  widely  as  the  straw¬ 
berry.  Last  year  we  marketed  in  round  numbers 
11,000  quarts  from  a  little  less  than  two  acres,  and 
they  netted,  after  paying  all  expenses,  including 
picking,  selling,  commissions,  etc.,  $1,000  at  least. 
Probably  8,000  quarts  of  these  berries  were  first 
grade  and  brought  the  highest  prices,  the  remainder 
were  seconds,  but  still  superior  in  quality  and  higher 
in  price  than  the  general  run  of  berries. 
The  prices  ran  from  25  cents  to  10  cents 
per  quart,  few  being  sold  at  either  of 
the  extremes  (only  one  crate  at  10),  and 
the  large  majority  at  from  12  to  10 
cents.  It  should  be  stated  that  two- 
thirds  of  these  berries  came  from  one- 
half  the  land  planted,  as  every  acre  has 
its  bad  spots,  which  do  not  produce  their 
share  of  fruit,  and  so  pull  down  the 
general  average.  The  bad  spots  in  my 
patches  were  due  to  some  rows  of  Bu- 
bach  and  Bmndywine,  which  did  not  do 
well,  and  to  one  or  two  very  dry  places, 
and  to  a  few  rows  of  Nick  Ohmer  which 
had  been  allowed  to  run  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  plants.  I  believe  that  an  acre 
of  strawberries  one  year  old,  if  each 
part  did  as  well  as  the  best,  should  pro¬ 
duce  at  least  $700  gi’oss  receipts. 

As  to  varieties,  everyone  must  find  out 
by  experiment  or  by  the  experience  of 
others  what  kinds  are  best  adapted  to 
his  own  soil,  and  should  also  con¬ 
sider  what  he  wants  to  raise,  whether 
simply  a  large  crop  of  any  kind  of 
berries,  to  be  grown  as  cheaply  as 
possible  and  sold  in  the  general  market  at  a  low 
price,  or  a  crop  of  first-grade  fruit,  to  bring  the 
highest  figure  in  a  critical  market.  There  are  va¬ 
rieties  of  berries  adapted  to  both  these  plans.  I 
have  grown  all  the  popular  varieties  of  the  straw¬ 
berry  from  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  Wil- 
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son  to  the  present.  Wilson,  Crescent,  Sharpless  and 
Bubach  all  did  well  for  me,  but  I  have  now  aban-' 
doned  them  all  and  have  not  a  plant  of  these  varie¬ 
ties  on  my  place.  Perhaps  my  ideas  are  peculiar, 
but  I  think  that  a  strawberry  plant  in  the  course  of 
time  gets  weak,  either  from  age  or  abuse,  and  that 
new  varieties  must  be  found  to  take  the  place  of 
worn-out  ones  every  few  years.  What  makes  me  be¬ 
lieve  this  is  that  all  the  strawberry  plants  of  one 
species  are  but  outgrowths  or  continuations  of  the 
original  parent  plant  or  seedling,  which  in  time,  like 
a  tree,  grows  old  and  dies.  My  main  crop  berries  for 
the  past  two  or  three  years  have  been  Nick  Ohmer 
and  a  seedling  of  my  own  which  I  call  Amwell, 
which  has  never  been  distributed.  The  Amwell  pro¬ 
duces  very  heavy  crops  of  berries  of  the  Bubach 
type,  a  little  smaller  than  the  Bubach  but  more  uni¬ 
form  in  size  and  shape  and  of  a  better  flavor.  At 
present  1  am  running  largely  on  my  seedling  Presi¬ 
dent.  I  wish  to  say  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have 
not  tried  it  that  Nick  Ohmer,  grown  carelessly  and 
allowed  to  run  all  over  the  ground,  will  amount  to 
nothing.  It  must  be  well  cultivated  and  the  plants 
kept  thinned  out.  Grown  in  thick  matted  rows  its 
berries  are  worthless;  with  good  culture  it  is  one  of 
the  best  of  the  well  established  varieties.  Wilson, 
Crescent  and  Bubach  used  often  to  produce  immense 
crops  without  the  best  of  cultivation,  but  to  meet 
the  modern  demand  for  big  berries  proper  culture  is 
as  great  a  factor  as  selection  of  varieties  or  enrich¬ 
ment  of  soil.  TIIOS.  R.  HUNT. 

Hunterdon  Co.,.N.  J. 

BRIEF  TALKS  ABOUT  FERTILIZERS. 

Pofas/i  Lye  for  Fertilizer. 

Could  the  potash  sold  in  cans  in  the  city  as  lye  be 
used  for  fertilizer,  if  only  little  were  wanted?  J.  w. 

Astoria,  N.  Y. 

Yes,  but  it  would  not  pay  on  a  large  scale.  The  best 
way  to  use  it  is  to  dissolve  in  water  and  pour  tlie 
liquid  over  coal  ashes,  rotten  sawdust  or  anything  that 
will  absorb  and  hold  it.  Then  broadcast  this  sub¬ 
stance  on  the  land  to  be  fertilized.  Do  not  wet  the 
ashes  so  that  the  liquid  will  leach  through. 

Nitrogen  on  a  Sour  Soil. 

In  regard  to  fertilizers,  does  it  not  take  more  nitro¬ 
gen  on  land  that  is  sour  to  get  a  certain  crop  than  it 
does  on  land  that  Is  not  acid?  I  should  think  it  would, 
as  some  of  the  nitrogen  would  be  required  to  overcome 
or  neutralize  some  of  the  acid.  v.  h. 

New  Hamphire. 

Generally  more  nitrogen  is  required  on  sour  soils. 
For  instance,  an  old  meadow  may  be  full  of  vegetable 
matter  and  very  rich  in  nitrogen,  yet  fail  the  first 
year  to  produce  a  good  crop  unless  some  soluble  form 
of  nitrogen  is  used.  That  is  because  the  nitrogen  in 
the  soil  is  not  available.  It  is  not  available  because 
the  little  bacteria  have  not  made  it  over  into  soluble 
forms.  They  have  not  done  this  because  they  do  not 
thrive  when  the  soil  is  acid.  Adding  nitrogen  will 
feed  the  crop  and  thus  increase  it.  The  form  of  nitro¬ 
gen  which  will  neutralize  the  acid  is  ammonia.  This 
has  an  alkaline  action,  but  does  not  last  long  enough 
to  be  permanent.  Other  forms  of  nitrogen  will  not 
“sweeten”  the  soil.  Good  manure,  however,  brings 
millions  of  the  bacteria  into  the  soil. 

How  to  Kill  Sorrel. 

As  the  Winter  passes  and  Spring  draws  near  the  same 
old  difficulty  confronts  us,  and  that  is  what  we  shall 
do  to  get  rid  of  the  sorrel.  It  does  not  trouble  us  much 
on  poor  land  that  is  not  enriched  with  barnyard  manure, 
but  when  we  fix  up  a  piece  nicely  and  expect  some¬ 
thing  better  than  the  average  of  crops  the  sorrel  takes 
possession.  Last  Fall  potatoes  that  were  clean  when  the 
vines  died  became  perfectly  green  with  sorrel  before 
harvest.  The  digger  would  go  through  only  by  great 
effort.  It  chokes  any  and  every  crop,  even  peas.  How 
can  it  be  destroyed?  ®- 

Sardinia,  N.  Y. 

Nothing  but  heavy  applications  of  lime  will  be  likely 
to  drive  the  sorrel  out.  Wherp  land  is  so  sour,  two  tons 
or  more  of  lime  per  acre  will  be  needed.  The  best 
time  to  apply  it  is  in  the  Fall,  when  seeding  to  grass 
or  grain,  spread  on  the  furrows  and  harrowed  in.  Do 
not  put  it  on  potato  ground.  We  are  often  asked  why, 
if  stable  manure  is  alkaline,  it  does  not  kill  out  sorrel? 
That  it  does  not  do  so  is  well  known.  We  have  used 
it  as  a  mulch  around  our  little  trees  on  sour  soil  and 
found  at  the  end  of  six  months  a  thick  mat  of  sorrel 
growing  around  and  through  the  manure.  W^e  must 
remember  that  the  alkaline  or  “sweetening”  action  of 
the  manure  is  only  temporary.  It  is  due  to  the  am¬ 
monia  which  is  in  the  manure,  and  as  this  is  later  neu¬ 
tralized  and  changed  to  an  acid,  of  course  the  effect  is 
lost.  This  explains  why  when  manure  is  first  put  on, 
the  sorrel  does  not  increase,  while  later  it  comes  in 
worse  than  ever.  W^hile  the  manure  contained  am¬ 
monia  the  sorrel  could  not  grow  near  it.  When  that 
ammonia  was  changed  into  acid  forms  of  nitrogen  the 
sorrel  grew  again  and  was  actually  fed  by  the  plant 
food  in  the  manure!  The  alkaline  effect  of  lime  is 


more  permanent,  and  thus  if  you  use  enough  of  it 
you  will  destroy  the  sorrel. 

Drilling  Lime  With  Beans. 

How  should  lime  be  applied  to  land  for  beans?  Can 
it  be  applied  with  grain  drill  after  slaking  with  water? 
The  drill  will  sow  400  pounds  per  acre.  If  this  is  not 
enough  per  acre  would  harm  result  if  a  second  applica¬ 
tion  be  made,  drilling  it  in  with  the  beans  in  all  the  runs 
except  these  dropping  the  seed?  What  is  the  chemical 
change  that  takes  place  in  water-slaked  lime?  What 
is  the  difference  in  effect  of  water-slaked  and  air- 
slaked  lime?  Would  not  the  greater  part  of  quick¬ 
lime  spread  on  the  ground  become  th«  same  as  air- 
slaked?  H.  E.  M. 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

The  best  way  to  apply  lime  for  any  crop  is  to  scatter 
it  as  evenly  as  possible  over  the  field,  and  leave  it 


near  the  surface  of  the  soil.  That  is  why  we  advise 
broadcasting  it  on  plowed  ground  and  working  it  in 
with  a  harrow.  You  can  drill  it  in  as  you  suggest, 
but  you  ought  to  use  at  least  1,000  pounds  per  acre, 
and  we  would  not  drill  it  with  the  beans,  but  would 
put  it  all  on  before  planting.  You  are  not  likely  to  re¬ 
ceive  much  benefit  from  the  lime  in  your  beans.  Dif¬ 
ferent  plants  vary  considerably  in  the  way  they  re¬ 
spond  to  lime.  For  example,  corn  planted  at  time  of 
liming  will  give  nowhere  near  the  increase  in  crop 
that  small  grain  and  grass  will.  In  an  ordinary  rota- 
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tion  it  seems  most  desirable  to  use  the  lime  when  seed¬ 
ing  to  grass  and  grain.  We  have  no  record  of  experi¬ 
ments  with  lime  on  beans,  but  cow  peas  and  Soy 
beans  certainly  do  not  respond  to  liming.  We  think 
the  Deans  would  do  better  two -years  after  the  lime 
was  used.  When  lime  is  slaked  with  water  it  be¬ 
comes  what  is  known  as  hydrate.  When  air-slaked 
most  of  it  takes  the  form  of  the  hydrate,  while  the  rest 
*bf  it  is  a  carbonate.  In  time,  if  sufficiently  exposed  to 
the  air,  the  hydrate  form  all  changes  to  carbonate,  so 
that  the  water-slaked  lime  becomes  the  same  thing  as 
the  air-slaked  if  exposed  to  the  air.  Caustic  or 
“quick”  lime  is  generally  in  lumps,  and  cannot  be 
spread  as  evenly  as  desired.  It  is  better  to  slake  it 
either  in  little  heaps  in  the  field  or  in  a  large  heap  at^ 
one  side  before  spreading.  Before  limestone  is  burned 
the  lime  stands  in  a  combination  with  carbonic  acid — 
a  carbonate.  The  heat  of  the  burning  drives  this 
carbonic  acid  off.  In  air-slaking  the  lime  slowly  takes 
it  up  from  the  air  and  thus  becomes  a.  carbonate 
again.  When  water-slaked  the  lime  unites  with  the 


water,  but  afterwards,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  slowly 
unites  with  the  carbonic  acid  and  thus  ends  as  a 
carbonate.  Prof.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  of  Rhode  Island, 
our  best  American  authority,  says  that  on.  a 
sandy  soil  he  would  prefer  a  lime  fully  air-slaked 
— that  is  fully  changed  to  carbonate.  On  a  clay  soil, 
full  of  humus  and  very  sour  he  prefers  the  freshly 
water-slaked  lime  in  the  form  of  hydrate. 

Fertilizers  Not  Wanted  in  Iowa. 

A  full  trial  of  gypsum  on  various  crops  failed  to  give 
any  good  results  and  the  conclusion  \fas  that  the  lime 
in  our  soil  supplied  all  that  was  contained  In  the  plaster. 
Potash  in  the  shape  of  wood  ashes  gave  some  good  re¬ 
sults,  but  not  enough  to  pay  cost  unless  mixed  with 
barn  manure  and  allowed  time  to  decompose.  Potash 
applied  in  other  ways  was  of  similar  effect.  The  dried 
blood  fertilizer  from  the  slaughterhouse  gave  a  slight 
increase  in  the  crop,  but  that  also  gave  its  best  results 
in  connection  with  a  liberal  amount  of  barnyard  manure. 
Our  soil  appears  to  lose  the  humus  necessary  to  plant 
growth  and  as  long  as  that  is  supplied  all  crops  grow 
luxuriantly  but  the  condensed  fertilizers  without  the 
quantity  of  humus  have  little  effect  on  a  crop  of  any 
sort.  The  time  may  come  when  the  farmers  of  Iowa 
may  use  commercial  fertilizers  with  profit,  but  from  my 
experience  it  will  not  pay  to  expend  money  for  them 
with  our  soil  in  its  present  condition,  elmer  reeves. 

Treas.  Iowa  Horticultural  Society. 

It  is  not  safe  to  conclude  that  because  plaster  or 
gypsum  failed  to  show  results  this  soil  does  not  need 
lime.  The  action  of  lime  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of 
plaster,  as  was  explained  on  page  34.  Probably  the 
greatest  benefit  from  plaster  is  the  chemical  action  in 
the  soil  which  makes  potash  available.  The  chances 
are  that  the  lime  in  the  wood  ashes  gives  the  results 
which  you  attribute  to  potash,  particularly  as  you  say 
other  forms  of  potash  gave  no  results.  The  increase 
from  dried  blood  and  manure  indicates  the  value  of 
nitrogen  on  that  soil.  You  have  not  apparently  tested 
phosphoric  acid,  one  of  the  most  important  elements 
in  fru  it  growing,  and  the ‘one  most  likely  to  be  lacking 
in  such  soils.  We  would  advise  a  fair  trial  of  acid 
phosphate  or  bone. 


RECONSTRUCTING  A  DEFECTIVE  NOSE. 

Cosmetic  surgery,  or  the  art  of  correcting  physical 
defects  by  surgical  means,  has  made  great  advances 
during  late  years.  Children  are  now  seldom  allowed 
to  grow  up  with  squint  eyes,  hare-lips,  or  projecting 
teeth,  as  these  annoying  deformities  are  quite  safely 
corrected  by  slight  operations.  There  are  methods, 
more  serious  in  their  nature,  by  which  missing  parts 
are  built  up,  portions  of  skin  and  even  bone  trans¬ 
planted,  and  the  results  of  severe  accidents  measurably 
corrected.  One  of  the  latest  methods  of  filling  out  de¬ 
pressions  in  conspicuous  places,  such  as  a  defective 
bridge  of  the  nose,  is  carefully  to  inject  under  the  skin 
a  mixture  of  paraffin  and  vaseline,  so  adjusted  as  to 
have  a  melting  point  a  few  degrees  higher  than 
the  body.  This  is  carefully  molded  into  shape 
through  the  skin  as  it  cools.  If  well  managed  the 
paraffin  mass  does  not  usually  excite  irritation,  and  in 
time  becomes  partially  organized,  the  normal  fibrous 
tissue  of  the  parts  growing  through  it  in  all  directions. 
Figs.  100  and  101,  taken  from  the  Medical  Record, 
show  a  successful  case  of  this  kind.  It  is  plain  the 
individual’s  appearance  is  greatly  improved,  but  oc¬ 
casionally  the  foreign  substance  is  not  well  borne,  and 
much  trouble  results.  A  young  society  woman  of  con¬ 
siderable  personal  attraction  lately  attempted  to  cor¬ 
rect  a  slight  defect  of  this  character,  but  necrosis  or 
death  of  a  portion  of  the  bone  resulted,  with  possibly 
a  lasting  deformity.  Most  of  these  experiments,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  successful,  and  some  surprising  re¬ 
sults  are  recorded,^ _ _ 

THE  DISHONEST  PACKER.— The  reference  made 
to  the  dishonest  methods  employed  in  the  work  of 
sorting  and  packing  apples  that  appeared  in  a  recent 
issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  indeed  a  sad  commentary  on 
the  fraudulent  manner  resorted  to  by  far  too  many, 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and  written 
against  this  unmitigated  evil.  While  it  is  a  lament¬ 
able  fact  that  this  state  of  affairs  exists  wherever  fruit 
is  grown  and  prepared  for  market,  let  it  not  be 
charged  that  the  producer  is  the  only  guilty  party  in 
such  transactions,  for  he  certainly  has  sufficient  to 
answer  for  in  this  direction  without  being  supposed 
to  answer  for  the  sins  of  others.  To  illustrate,  several 
years  ago  the  writer,  having  a  lot  of  Baldwin  apples 
assorted  into  two  grades  as  No,  1  and  No.  2,  sold  at  a 
certain  price  per  barrel  as  stored  in  cellar,  to  be  re¬ 
packed  by  the  purchaser.  In  due  time,  while  the  work 
of  repacking  was  in  progress,  it  was  noticed  that  the 
barrels  were  all  marked  and  designated  as  No.  1  fruit! 
The  transformation  consisted  simply  in  depositing  a 
portion  of  the  No,  2  fruit  in  the  middle  of  each  barrel, 
a  transaction  that  reminds  us  that  for  “ways  that  are 
dark  and  tricks  that  are  vain”  there  are  others  besides 
the  producer  that  are  somewhat  “peculiar,” 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.  irving  d.  cook. 
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HOW  TO  PROTECT  AGAINST  LIGHTNING. 

The  season  is  near  when  lightning  begins  to  reap  its 
harvest  of  life  and  property.  How  great  and  terrible 
this  Is  we  feel,  for  we  all  fear  it,  and  statistics  show  our 
fears  are  well  grounded.  In  a  recent  magazine  (Frank 
Leslie’s  Monthly  for  September.  1902)  an  article  on  the 
subject  states  that  a  properly  constructed  lightning  con¬ 
ductor  does  away  with  the  danger  to  a  great  degree. 
It  suggests  that  a  tape  of  copper,  weighing  six  ounces  to 
tlie  foot,  tacked  along  the  ridge-pole,  and  thence  l  unning 
to  the  ground  and  buried  in  damp  earth,  or  in  a  cistern 
or  well,  will  so  absorb  the  electricity  from  the  at¬ 
mosphere  that  almost  complete  protection  will  be  afforded. 
Most  of  us  have  fought  shy  of  the  lightning  rod  man, 
because  we  do  not  believe  in  lightning  rods;  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  average  lightning  rod  man  constructs  his 
properly;  and  his  prices  are  exorbitant.  Assuming  that 
we  were  wrong  in  the  first  opinion,  and  about  right  in 
the  second  and  third,  why  can’t  we  have  homemade 
lightning  rods  that  we  can  have  confidence  in.  at  about 
one-fourth  the  expense  of  the  bunco  kind?  Will  The  R. 
N.-Y  help  me  to  right  conclusions  on  this  subject?  If 
they  are  in  line  with  the  statements  of  the  magazine 
quoted,  where  could  one  buy  a  copper  tape  of  the  kind 
described?  Would  an  equivalent  number  of  copper  wires 
do,  if  the  tape  could  not  be  had,  and  what  size  and  num¬ 
ber  would  be  proper?  I  understand  that  no  insulation  is 
needed,  such  as  one  sees  on  the  toy  lightning  rods.  How 
should  this  be  provided  for?  reader. 

Virginia. 

There  is  not  the  least  doubt  of  the  protection  af¬ 
forded  by  a  lightning  rod  that  fills  all  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  laws  of  electricity.  But  the  rods  hawked 
about  by  itinerant  lightning-rod  peddlers  are  made 
to  sell;  to  give  the  peddler  the  largest  profit.  As 
usually  put  up  they  are  of  but  little  use;  they  are  not 
made  of  right  material  and  are  not  put  into  the 
ground  to  a  depth  of  permanent  moisture.  There  are 
certain  principles  involved  in  protecting  buildings, 
and  when  these  are  understood  and  complied  with 
the  building  is  as  fully  protected  against  lightning  as 
it  is  against  rain  by  a  good  roof.  These  are  some  of 
the  principles  involved: 

Electricity  passes  to  and  from  sharp  points  very 
rapidly  and  silently.  It  always  follows  the  best  con¬ 
ductor,  unless  it  can  take  a  shorter  road  by  a  poorer 
one.  It  prefers  bright  surfaces,  and  especially  points, 
to  those  dull  or  rusty.  Metals  as  a  rule  are  very 
superior  in  conducting  power  to  wood,  and  certain 
metals  are  very  much  better  conductors  than  others. 
(Jold  and  silver  are  among  the  best,  and  copper  is 
vastly  superior  to  iron,  even  galvanized  iron.  Dry 
glass  is  a  non-conductor,  but  water  is  a  good  one  and 
an  insulator,  when  used,  as  soon  as  wet  becomes  a 
good  conductor.  A  conductor  affords  a  sure  protec¬ 
tion  to  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  equal  to  twice  the 
height  of  the  point  above  any  object  within  that 
circle  and  a  reasonably  sure  protection  to  a  circle 
twice  that  diameter.  If  a  conductor  is  charged 
nearly  to  it?  conducting  power  the  electricity  will  be 
diffused  over  all  things  connected  with  it  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  To  comply  with  all  these  require¬ 
ments,  the  most  available  material  to  use  is  copper. 
It  should  be  connected  with  points  which  should  be 
sharp  and  kept  bright,  which  should  extend  above  the 
highest  point  of  the  building,  so  that  a  circle  whose 
radius  is  twice  that  height  should  cover  these  points. 
It  should  be  fastened  securely  to  the  building  and 
connect  with  all  the  metallic  points  such  as  tin  roofs, 
eaves  troughs  and  conductors.  It  should  go  to  the 
ground  in  the  most  direct  state  and  into  the  ground 
to  permanent  moisture,  preferably  to  the  well  or  cis¬ 
tern.  By  sending  to  the  Washburn-Moen  Company  one 
can  get  all  that  is  required.  For  tops  get  copper 
tubes  not  less  than  one  inch  diameter  and  12  feet 
long;  have  some  rods  of  strong  tough  wood  turned 
that  will  slip  inside  these  copper  rods  to  make  them 
stiffer.  Get  some  taper  points  made,  the  larger  end 
to  crowd  hard  into  the  top  of  these  tubes  and  run¬ 
ning  to  a  sharp  point  at  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length, 
and  have  them  heavily  silver-plated.  Now  take  a 
pair  of  tinner’s  shears  and  cut  down  two  inches  into 
the  top  of  a  copper  tube,  cutting  out  goring  pieces  so 
as  to  leave  a  lot  of  sharp  points.  These  should  be 
bent  out  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  so  that  when  the 
plated  top  is  crowded  down  inside  the  tube  these 
points  will  help  to  take  the  electricity.  If  these 
plated  points  do  not  crowd  into  the  tubes  tight  enough 
so  as  to  be  sure  to  stay,  they  may  be  soldered,  or  a 
hole  made  clear  through  both  point  and  tube  and 
wired  in,  using  a  piece  of  copper  wire.  These  tubes 
should  be  securely  fastened  to  supports  so  as  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  proper  distance  above  the  building. 

These  tubes  may  be  wired  to  a  timber  support,  or 
what  is  better,  fastened  with  a  band  of  galvanized 
iron  nailed  on  back  of  support.  At  the  time  the  tubes 
are  purchased,  get  copper  strips  three  inches  wider 
and  long  enough  to  go  from  these  tops  into  the 
ground.  Cut  open  about  six  inches  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  top  tube,  open  it  flat  and  double  both  that  and 
the  three-inch  strip  so  as  to  hook  the  ends  together 
and  pound  them  down  and  securely  rivet  them  to¬ 
gether.  Lay  the  strip  flat  on  building  along  the  ridge 
and  down  side  of  building,  connecting  with  all  the 
metal  parts  to  the  ground.  If  more  than  one  point  is 


to  be  used  on  the  building  they  should  all,  no  matter 
how  many,  be  connected  together  and  two  or  more 
conductors  go  to  the  ground. 

To  make  ground  connection  if  a  well,  not  cistern, 
can  be  reached  the  conductor  may  be  run  into  the 
same,  otherwise  a  hole  should  be  dug  to  permanent 
moisture  where  the  end  of  the  strip  should  be  cut  Into 
strips  no  more  than  a  half-inch  wide,  the  extreme 
end  cut  to  a  sharp  point.  These  should  be  well  sep¬ 
arated  and  a  foot  or  more  of  broken  charcoal  filled 
in  about  them.  Or  a  part  of  an  old  copper  boiler  may 
be  punched  full  of  holes  and  these  strings  twisted 
into  the  same  and  this  burled  In  the  coal,  when  the 
hole  may  be  filled.  In  putting  the  strip  about  the 
eaves  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  it  is  so  put  on 
as  not  to  become  broken.  Copper  wire  may  be  used 
instead  of  these  strips,  but  it  costs  more  and  Is  not 
as  satisfactory.  I  have  used  both;  have  a  barn  now 
with  the  conductors  as  described  and  cannot  see  how 
it  could  be  bettered.  j.  s.  woodward. 


A  TALK  ABOUT  TOMATO  GROWINO. 

By  an  Expert  Jerseyman. 

I  have  contracted  with  a  canning  firm  to  plant  10  acres 
in  tomatoes  for  them  at  $8  per  ton.  The  land,  medium 
light  soil,  was  in  oats  last  year.  I  could  cover  it  with 
barnyard  manure,  but  it  would  not  be  fine  nor  well  rotted. 
Do  you  think  it  best  to  apply  this  manure  before  I  plowed 
the  ground,  or  depend  entirely  upon  phosphate  for  a  crop 
of  tomatoes?  If  I  use  the  manure  I  intend  to  us©  phos¬ 
phate  also.  Give  me  formula  (raw  chemicals)  that  would 
give  best  results;  also  analysis  and  the  amount  you  would 
suggest  to  drill  per  acre.  p.  j. 

Chestertown,  Md. 

SOIL  AND  SOWING. — As  most  of  what  I  have  said 
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in  the  past  has  been  more  on  the  early  tomato  than 
the  late,  and  the  questions  asked  are  touching  on  the 
late  crop  exclusively,  I  will  confine  myself  mostly  to 
the  late,  or  can-house  crop.  The  first  requisite  to  a 
successful  issue  is  proper  soil;  this  should  be  of  a 
loamy  nature,  or  leaning  towards  clay  and  not  too 
high  or  rolling,  I  find  fairly  low  land  well  drained 
and  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation  best  adapted  to  grow 
the  late  crop  on.  The  soil  shoul  not  be  acid;  if  it  is 
use  about  40  bushels  lime  per  acre  after  plowing,  be¬ 
fore  harrowing,  and  work  well  into  the  soil.  The 
late  tomato  crop,  however,  grows  fairly  well  on  high 
ground,  provided  season  is  not  too  dry,  but  as  we 
know  nothing  of  what  is  in  store  for  us  in  the  future, 
it  is  better  to  use  low  land.  High  sandy  soil  will  not 
yield  a  full  crop  of  fruit  any  season.  The  next  requi¬ 
site  would  be  good  pure  seed;  this  I  almost  invari¬ 
ably  save  myself  from  the  ideal  hills  in  the  previous 
season’s  crop,  selecting  only  the  finest  specimens  pro¬ 
duced  thereon.  By  this  practice  I  soon  improve  my 
strain,  both  In  quality  and  productiveness.  I  sow 
my  seed  about  eight  weeks  prior  to  setting  in  the 
field;  when  three  Inches  tall,  or  in  about  four  weeks 
from  time  of  sowing  the  seed,  I  transplant  three 
inches  apart  each  way.  This  transplanting  Is  not 
absolutely  necessary,  but  I  find  it  pays  me  to  do  so, 
because  by  this  I  have  a  plant  well  rooted,  of  stronger 
vitality,  which  will  grow  more  quickly  and  can  be  set 
at  any  time  when  I  am  ready,  while  a  plant  not  trans¬ 
planted  will  suffer  and  often  perish  if  set  at  any  other 
time  than  when  ground  is  wet  and  sun  not  shining 
brightly. 

MANURES. — It  is  my  rule  to  broadcast  all  manures 
before  plowing,  usually  eight  tons  per  acre.  After 
plowing  I  broadcast  200  pounds  acid  phosphate  and 
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100  pounds  muriate  of  potash  i)or  acre;  this  is  well 
worked  in  the  soil  with  disk  or  Caitaway  harrow.  Set 
plants  in  checks  iVz  feet  each  way.  When  field  is  all 
marked  off  ready  to  set  1  use  in  the  hill  a  small  hand¬ 
ful  of  some  high-grade  fertilizer  very  rich  in  nitro¬ 
gen;  this  is  to  give  the  plants  a  quick  start  only. 
When  plants  have  been  set  from  15  to  20  days  accord¬ 
ing  to  growth  and  season,  side-dress  with  150  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda  and  plow  under.  This  will  be 
sufficient  on  ground  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  but 
on  poor  soils  I  would  apply  another  150  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda  not  later  than  three  weeks  from  first 
application,  or  six  weeks  from  time  of  setting  plants. 
On  some  soils  and  some  seasons  five  weeks  would  be 
preferable.  Nitrate  of  soda  should  never  be  used  too 
late  in  the  season;  it  induces  an  undue  amount  of 
vine  .growth  at  the  expense  of  fruit.  Ten  tons  of 
fruit  per  acre  and  the  accompanying  vines,  which 
would  probably  reach  four  tons,  would  contain  57 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  16  of  phosphoric  acid  and  94  of 
potash.  The  amount  of  potash  I  have  given  is  but 
little  more  than  half  what  the  crop  takes  from  the 
soil,  but  it  is  supposed  the  soil  will  furnish  the  re¬ 
mainder,  Inasmuch  as  earliness  is  not  considered. 
The  phosphoric  acid  is  in  excess  of  what  the  crop 
takes  from  the  soil,  but  I  think  we  need  it;  it  ma¬ 
terially  assists  in  ripening  the  fruit.  Nitrogen  is  al¬ 
ways  needed  in  excess  of  what  the  crop  takes  from 
the  soil,  because  it  is  always  desirable  to  have  this 
element  present  in  abundance  and  in  an  available 
form,  particularly  early  in  the  season.  A  good  for¬ 
mula  to  use  where  one  wishes  to  use  a  mixed  fertil¬ 
izer  would  be:  Nitrate  of  soda,  400  pounds;  bone  tank¬ 
age,  700  pounds;  acid  phosphate,  400  pounds;  muriate 
of  potash,  500  pounds.  This  would  analyze  nitrogen 
4.75  per  cent;  phosphoric  acid  7.20;  potash  12.50.  If 
I  were  going  to  use  this  formula  on  ground  of  fair 
fertility  I  would  use  from  500  to  600  pounds  per  acre, 
using  about  200  pounds  in  the  hill  and  the  remainder 
broadcast  before  harrowing.  However,  I  prefer  the 
method  first  given.  If  sod  ground  is  used  for  the 
crop,  clover  in  particular,  some  of  the  nitrogen  or 
even  the  manure  may  be  omitted,  and  good  results  at¬ 
tained.  With  me  I  have  no  sod  except  catch  crops  to 
plow  under.  My  acreage  is  small  and  soil  is  pushed 
for  all  it  is  worth. 

VARIETIES. — A  red  variety  is  the  only  one  looked 
on  with  favor  by  canners,  and  in  choosing  this  the 
grower  should  look  to  what  is  wanted;  that  is,  what 
suits  the  canner  best.  In  this  locality  a  deep  red  to¬ 
mato  that  ripens  up  all  over  and  all  through  at  same 
time,  has  no  hard  core,  but  few  seeds,  and  one  that 
stands  up  well  after  it  is  ripe,  is  the  ideal  can-house 
tomato.  The  old  Paragon  or  New  Stone  come  as  near 
filling  the  bill  as  any  I  can  find.  The  tomato  crop 
should  always  be  planted  out  early  enough  to  be  sure 
of  gathering  all  the  crop  before  frost.  The  crop  re¬ 
quires  414  months  from  time  plants  are  set  in  field 
till  crop  is  all  harvested.  We  are  troubled  somewhat 
with  blight;  some  seasons  more  than  others,  and  I 
found  the  same  condition  of  affairs  existing  on  the 
Maryland  peninsula  in  my  talks  with  the  farmers 
there  the  past  Winter.  This  disease  can  be  kept  in 
check  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux  Mixture,  using  more 
lime  than  copper  sulphate  to  prevent  burning  of  the 
foliage  by  the  copper.  Begin  spraying  as  soon  as 
plants  begin  to  grow,  and  keep  it  up  till  crop  is  nearly 
ready  to  ripen.  An  acre  of  late  tomatoes  well  grown 
and  a  fair  season  should  yield  from  eight  to  12  tons 
of  fruit.  I  have  grown  as  high  as  14  tons;  this  is  ex¬ 
ceptional,  however.  I  usually  set  my  plants  in  the 
field  as  near  June  1  as  possible,  sometimes  a  few  days 
earlier;  begin  picking  about  August  20,  and  finish 
gathering  the  crop  from  October  1  to  10. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.  c.  c.  huesart. 


FAVORS  A  GASOLINE  ENGINE.— I  notice  the 
Hope  Farm  man  is  in  doubt  as  regards  the  kind  of 
engine  to  purchase.  I  was  in  a  similar  situation  a 
year  ago,  but  The  R.  N.-Y.  decided  my  purchase.  I 
bought  a  gasoline  engine,  five  horse-power.  After 
using  it  nearly  a  year  I  think  I  am  in  a  position  to 
speak  in  favor  of  such  machine.  The  points  against 
a  steam  engine  are  that  we  have  to  let  the  water  out 
of  the  boiler  In  cold  weather  or  keep  up  fire.  My  tank 
holds  five  barrels  of  water.  We  packed  shredded  fod¬ 
der  around  it,  and  for  all  it  is  in  a  shed  building  and 
exposed  it  has  not  frozen  over  one  inch  thick  this  ex¬ 
tremely  cold  weather,  without  running  the  engine.  It 
Is  always  ready  to  run,  and  has  never  so  far  refused. 
When  I  had  a  horse  power  and  it  was  in  use,  I  being 
away  most  of  my  time,  my  thoughts  often  went  home, 
wondering  how  the  horses  were  working.  Several 
accidents  occurred,  enough  to  make  me  always  see  it 
started  and  caution  my  help  to  avoid  trouble.  Now 
If  I  had  a  steam  engine  I  would  be  very  much  in  the 
same  fix.  I  would  be  thinking  whether  some  one 
would  neglect  the  boiler  and  blow  It  up,  or  maybe  In 
firing  it  up  some  sparks  might  blow  into  the  barn  and 
burn  me  out,  but  now  I  go  away  without  thinking  of 
trouble.  My  13-year-old  son  can  start  and  run  it  per¬ 
fectly.  I  put  a  barrel  of  gasoline  in  the  tank  (which 
was  empty)  in  August.  I  have  done  my  thrashing, 
filled  my  silo,  shredded  my  fodder,  15  acres  being  run 
through;  have  ground  probably  150  bushels  of  grain 
besides  numerous  other  jobs,  yet  the  tank  is  holding 
out,  so  that  the  expense  is  nominal.  If  I  have  a  job 
that  will  only  take  a  few  minutes  the  engine  Is  ready 
to  help  me,  but  if  I  had  to  fire  up  an  engine  it  would 
not  be  done.  If  a  man  has  to  have  power  all  day  and 
every  day  then  probably  steam  engines  are  all  right, 
but  for  the  small  farm  gasoline  engines  are  the  power. 

Trevose,  Pa.  w.  h.  b. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  In¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whelher  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  t>iece  of  paper.] 


Trouble  with  a  Cream  Test. 

J.  H.  II.,  Tomah,  Wts.— I  use  a  separator 
and  take  my  cream  to  our  creamery.  In 
January  my  cream  tested  26;  in  February 
20.  Whal  causes  that  difference,  as  I  feed 
and  care  for  my  cows  the  same?  This  is 
what  I  feed  and  have  been  feeding  all 
Winter:  I  mix  100  pounds  of  bran,  100 
pounds  cornmeal,  25  pounds  oil  meal;  feed 
eight  pounds  a  day  to  each  cow  and  give 
all  the  clover  hay  they  will  eat  up  clean; 
that  is,  I  do  not  ask  them  to  eat  up  the 
coarse  part.  I  cannot  see  any  good  reason 
for  the  variation  in  the  test,  and  should 
like  to  have  you  tell  me  if  it  is  possible 
that  it  may  occur.  Can  anyone  read  a 
Babcock  test?  I  shall  try  to  have  some 
tested  of  cream  that  I  will  save  myself. 

— It  is  wise  always  to  answer 
questions  of  this  class  very  guardedly, 
because  we  do  not  know  all  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  As  1  understand  this  one 
the  cream  is  separated  at  home  and  the 
cream  delivered.  J.  H.  B.  can  readily 
see  that  the  cows  are  not  responsible  in 
any  way.  He  does  not  advise  whether 
or  not  the  volume  of  cream  was  increas¬ 
ed  from  a  given  quantity  of  milk,  neith¬ 
er  does  he  tell  us  whether  the  skim-milk 
was  tested  to  show  whether  the  separ¬ 
ator  was  working  as  it  should.  Not 
knowing  all  of  the  facts  I  could  only 
suggest  that  a  Babcock  test  be  secured 
at  once,  the  whole  milk  carefully  weigh¬ 
ed  and  tested  to  find  out  how  many 
pounds  of  fat  is  produced,  then  test  the 
cream  and  skim-milk  and  reduce  the  fat 
in  both  to  pounds.  This  will  show  wheth¬ 
er  the  first  work  was  correct.  The  fat 
in  the  cream  plus  that  found  in  the 
skim-milk  should  equal  that  found  in 
the  whole  milk.  Then  compare  these 
totals  with  the  total  pounds  of  fat  re¬ 
turned  from  the  creamery  for  the  same 
period.  One  will  serve  as  a  check  upon 
the  other.  If  they  do  not  agree  go  at 
once  to  the  manager  and  find  out  who 
is  wrong  I  came  across  a  creamery  the 
past  week  that  took  samples  when  the 
buttermaker  felt  like  it,  and  then  tested 
once  a  month.  If  your  creamery  is  do¬ 
ing  business  like  this  one  I  should  ex¬ 
pect  mistakes  and  inaccurate  results. 
The  testing  of  cream  is  always  attended 
with  more  difficulties  than  testing  milk. 
Properly  cream  should  be  weighed  in 
the  bottle  to  know  that  absolutely  the 
same  amount  always  goes  in.  It  can 
readily  be  seen  that  if  cream  varies  in 
consistency,  sometimes  thin,  sometimes 
thick,  or  if  the  temperatures  of  the  same 
cream  vary,  there  will  not  be  a  uniform 
delivery  into  the  bottle  from  the  pipette. 
Glreat  care  must  be  exercised  therefore 
to  secure  accurate  and  uniform  results. 

U.  E.  OOOK. 

Mr.  Hitchings  on  Apple  Culture. 

L.  C.  S..  Albion,  .V.  y.— 1  would  like  tbe 
opinion  and  advice  of  Mr.  Hitchings  on  the 
following  subject:  1  wish  to  plant  an  apple 
orchard  and  also  desire  to  biing  it  into 
bearing  as  soon  as  possible.  1  have  natur¬ 
ally  drained  fertile  sloping  held,  which  1 
think  of  treating  as  follows:  Plant  trees 
in  heavy  rich  sod,  one  rod  apart  each  way; 
keep  the  ground  immediately  under  the 
trees  loose  with  spading  fork.  Every 
Spring  put  heavy  mulch  around  each  tree, 
said  mulch  to  be  coarse  stable  manure.  In 
Fall  remove  the  mulch  and  put  a  heap  of 
coal  ashes  about  the  tree.  The  first  year 
sow  800  pounds  acid  phosphate  and  200 
pounds  muriate  of  potash  to  the  acre, 
broadcast.  Mow  two  or  three  times  each 
season  and  place  the  grass  near  the  trees. 
1  would  like  you  to  criticise  my  plan  and 
make  any  suggestions  needed.  What  va¬ 
rieties  shall  I  plant,  and  how  soon  may  I 
expect  fruit  to  appear?  I  wdsh  to  bring  the 
orchard  into  bearing  in  the  shortest  pos¬ 
sible  time.  I  would  like  to  plant  some 
kinds  which  are  little  affected  by  fungus, 
but  which  are  still  good  sellers. 

Axs. — The  inquirer  desires  an  early- 
bearing  orchard.  To  accomplish  this  it 
is  necessary  to  be  careful  not  to  force 
the  wood  growin  of  the  trees,  but  rather 
stimulate  their  fruit  bud  development, 
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As  fruit  buds  are  formed  in  June  and  de¬ 
veloped  during  the  remainder  of  the  year 
I  would  wait  until  July  1  before  apply¬ 
ing  manure  or  fertilizer.  We  cut  the 
grass  at  this  ume  and  apply  as  a  mulch 
for  this  reason.  We  mow  but  once,  be¬ 
lieving  the  aftermath  helps  to  hold 
moisture  by  shading  the  ground.  We 
would  be  cautious  in  using  fertilizers, 
as  I  think  they  are  unnecessary.  Apply 
a  mulch  of  manure  around  the  trees 
when  first  set  and  avoid  the  expense  of 
hoeing  around  them;  applying  coal  ashes 
close  to  trunks  in  Fall  will  keep  mice 
away  from  trees.  Wrapping  with  build¬ 
ing  paper  serves  the  same  purpose.  I 
would  not  set  closer  than  20  feet  each 
way,  the  roots  at  that  distance  will  oc¬ 
cupy  the  entire  surface  in  a  few  years. 
It  takes  nerve  to  remove  trees  when 
best  for  results.  Do  not  trim  your  young 
trees  but  very  little.  Trimming  €(n 
courages  wood  growth  and  should  be 
avoided  if  you  desire  early  bearing 
Four-year-old  trees  treated  as  described 
above  on  examination  to-day  showed 
very  prominent  fruit  buds.  The  Olden¬ 
burg  and  Wealthy  are  as  free  from  fun¬ 
gus  troubles  as  any  Fall  varieties,  and 
the  Sutton  Beauty  and  Boiken  for  Win 
ter.  The  varieties  to  plant  depend  on 
your  situation  and  the  market  you  de¬ 
sire  to  cater  to.  If  strictly  commercial 
three  or  four  varieties  are  enough;  if 
for  fancy  a  much  longer  list  is  better. 

GRANT  O.  UlTCHINOS. 

Seeding  Clover  with  Oats  and  Peas. 

fl.  TV.,  Woiine  Co..  N.  Y.— How  many  oath 
and  how  much  of  the  Canada  field  peas 
and  clover  should  I  use  in  seeding?  • 

Ans. — Last  year  we  had  excellent  suc¬ 
cess  with  oats  and  peas  when  sowed  in 
the  following  manner:  One  bushel  and 
a  half  of  peas  were  scattered  over  an 
acre  before  plowing.  They  were  plowed 
under  with  a  small  plow  about  five 
inches  deep.  On  the  furrows  2^  bushels 
of  oats  were  broadcast  and  worked  in 
with  an  Acme  harrow.  This  did  better 
work  than  a  tooth  harrow  as  the  latter 
will  tear  up  some  of  the  peas.  Ten 
pounds  of  Red  clover  seed  to  the  acre 
were  put  on  with  the  oats  and  harrowed 
in.  We  did  not  roll,  as  the  soil  is  heavy 
and  wet.  On  light,  dry  soil  we  would 
roll.  The  oats  came  up  a  little  ahead 
of  the  peas,  but  the  latter  caught  up. 
There  was  a  heavy  yield  which  was 
cured  for  hay,  and  the  field  is  now  cov¬ 
ered  with  clover.  We  used  400  pounds  per 
acre  of  a  fertilizer  containing  2%  per 
cent  of  nitrogen,  eight  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  six  of  potash. 


Fine  varieties  of  strawberries  are  my  speolalt^Wil 
aa  experience  of  20  years  I  have  selected  and  perfeew 
a  list  of  tUe  leading  and  finest  sorts.  A  fine  selection  , 
Baspberrlea  ana  Blackberries.  Currants, 
Grapes,  etc.  Everything  true  to  name,  guaranteed 
Send  for  free  caial^neto^ay. 

D.  BKANDT,  Box  306,  Bremen,  Ohio- 


Trees,  Plants  and  Vines 

Ornamentals,  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Flowers — everything  to  make  the  home 
grounds  beautiful.  Fruit  Trees,  too. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 

GLADIOLI 

Our  Motto:  Quality  First.  We  have, 
however,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  supply 
aU  demands.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

ARVHUR  COWEE, 

“Meadowvale  Uarm.”  Berlin,  N.  I. 

United  Stt.tes  Grower  and  Representative 
of  GROFF’S  HYBRIDS. 

FREE! 

My  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  shade,  fruit  and 
evergreen  trees,  flowering  shrubs,  etc.,  wholesale 
orlces.  Bavo  aKonts’ coininlsslons.  Buy  direct  from 
the  Nurs^'ry.  I  pay  the  freight.  EUUBNK  O. 
PBTBRBON,  Montrose  Ni.rseries,  Montrose,  N.  Y. 


CACTUS  DAHLIAS 

80C  varletias  Hardy  Phlox,  iOO  varieties.  Hardy 
Pompon  f  .rysanihemums,  60  varieties. 

Bend  for  Catalogues. 

NORTH  SHORE  FERNERIES,  Beverly, MCaMU 


SUPERB 

DAHLIAS 


ORN1 

ready  for  the  market  60  days  after  plant¬ 
ing,  is  one  of  the  many  wonders  you  read 
about  in  HO  LIlI  ES’  J  90.3  CATA  LOGU E 
OF  TESTED  SEEDS.  Contains  many 
otlier  new  and  profitable  flower  end  vege- 
tal)le  varieties.  Honestly  ])lctured— truth¬ 
fully  described.  Different  from  ordinary 
seed  books.  A  book  well  worth  writing  for. 

HOLMES  SEED  COMPANY, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

We  send  it 


Seed  Potatoes 

Vaughan’s  Improved 
Early  Ohio,  Red  River  Stock,  1000 
barrels  at  $1.00  per  bushel 
while  the}’  last. 

Seed  Sweet  Corn- 
New  Farm  Seeds 

1903  catalogue  FREE. 

V  au^Kaa’s 

84-86  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO, 

New  York  Branch;  H  Barclay  Street 


Apple 

Trees 


Fine  two  and  three-year  old  stock,  5  to  6 
feet  in  height,  H  inch  in  diameter,  2 
inches  from  hud.  Clean,  healthy,  Geneva- 
grown  trees.  Furnished  with  Certificate 
of  Inspection  and  Fumigation  guaran¬ 
teed.  $15  per  hundred,  hoxed  and  de¬ 
livered  at  your  place. 

We  offer  the  following  varieties  only ; 
Boiken,  Falla  water,  Gideon,  Giffen 
Beauty,  Hendrick’s  Sweet,  Longfield, 
Mann,"  Northern  Spy,  Red  Astrachan, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  Senator,  Smoke 
House,  Winesap  and  Yellow  Transparent 
Also  the  famous  Dikeman  Cherry  at 
same  price. 

The  Seneca  Lake 
Nursery  Company, 

P.  O.  Box  No.  209.  Geneva,  N.Y. 

reference: 

The  First  National  Bank,  Geneva,  N.  T. 


!!!!£  Hieley  Peach. 

Hardy  stock  and  very  early.  Fruit 
large,  rich  and  creamy  white  with  a 
sun  kissed  blush.  One  of  the  very  best 
varieties.  Free  catalog  shows  Mamie 
Koe*,  Elberts  and  many  other 
-  choice  varieties.  Write  for  It. 
Harrison’i  Nuratrlit,  Box 29, Berlin, Md. 


THE  TREE  OF  LIFE 

is  one  budded  upon  a  branched  root  seedling,  buds 
taken  from  bearing  trees,  grown  upon  the  famous 
Michigan  fruit  land,  dug  by  our  root  protecting 
tree  digger  and  handled  iu  our  mammoth  storage 
cellars.  Small  fruits  and  everything  in  nursery 
and  greenhouse  lines  true  to  name  at  wholesale 
prices.  We  guarsmtee  safe  delivery. 

Catalogue  FREE.  Write  to  day. 
CENTRAL  MICHIGAN  NURSERY,  Kalamazoe,  Mich. 

Mxchigan' aMammoOtKurum'ie* 


aGMPE  VINES 

100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fmlts,Trees,*e.  BestRo^ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  *  sample  vines  mailed  f  or  Kte. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LBWU  ROBSCH,  rrrimis.l.T. 


STARK  GRAPE  NURSERIES 

Portland,  N.  Y.  are  in  the  heart 
of  the  famous  Fredonia-Chautau- 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


GRAPE  VINES 

the  best  vines  of  any  locality  in  the  U.  S.  An  Immense  Stock. 

BRIGHTON,  large  red,  rich,  sweet,  best  . 

CAMPBELL  EARLY,  early  black . 

CATAWBA,  large  red;  late,  very  good . 

CONCORD,  well  known  “Old  Stand-by” . 

DELAWARE,  a  most  excellent  red . 

DIAMOND,  finest  white;  very  early  . 

IVES,  black;  fair  quality,  hardy,  healthy . 

MOORE  EARLY,  large  black;  very  early . 

NIAGARA,  famous  large  white;  good . . 

WORDEN,  richest,  finest  black,  early . 

CURRANT,  Fay,  needs  best  of  care . . . 

“  LONDON  MARKET,  best . 

GOOSEBERRY.  Houghton,  Old  Reliable . 

“  Downing,  large,  good . 

“  Josselyn  (Red  Jacket)  best  new  sort  ...„ . 

A  general  assortment  of  Fruit  Trees,  including  250,000  Japan  Plum  and  1,000,000  Peach; 
Raspb’y,  Blackb’y,  Mulberry,  3  best  varieties;  Chestnut,  Weir’s  Maple;  Root  Grafts  and  an 
extra  fine  stock  of  Apple  Seedlings.  Send  for  Colored  Plate  and  Descriptive  Circular  of 
STARK-STAR,  best  of  all  late  grapes.  We  Pay  Freight  on  $12  orders,  box  and  pack  free. 
CTJtni^  DRA'C.  MURSEBDES /ft  LOUISIANA,  MO.  Portland,  N.  Y.  DansvlIIe,  N.  Y. 
wlnlvlV  DKUw l*&ollCtUuU)3w  Atlantic,  Iowa.  Starkdale,  Mo.  Faysttevllle,  Ark. 


Grape 

Belt,  w 

lich  produces 

I-Yr. 

No.  1 

2.Yr. 

No.  1 

100 

1000 

100 

1000 

$4.00 

$30.00 

$6.50 

$55.00 

8.50 

75.00 

11.00 

100.00 

4.00 

30.00 

6.00 

60.00 

3.50 

25.00 

4.50 

35.00 

4.50 

35.00 

6.50 

56.00 

4.00 

30  00 

6.00 

60.00 

3.50 

25.00 

4.60 

36.00 

4.00 

30.00 

5.50 

45.00 

4.00 

30.00 

6.50 

65.00 

4.00 

30.00 

6.00 

40.00 

4.00 

30.00 

6.00 

40.00 

4.50 

85.00 

6.00 

50.00 

5.00 

40.00 

6.00 

60.00 

6.00 

40.00 

6.00 

60.00 

6.00 

50.00 

8.00 

70.00 

Pan-American  Gold  medal 
20  KiiKls  (my  selection)  ISI. 
Purchaser’s  selection  $1  d*.  &  up. 
.500  kinds,  latest  and  best  Cat. 
free.  H.F  HURT.  Taunton, Mass 


DWYER'S  1903  SPRING  CATALOGUE 

Two  Hundred  Acres  of  Hardy  Fruits  and  Ornamentals. 

Reliable  descriptions;  perfect  illustrations  and  beautiful  colored  plates.  T.  J.  Dwyer’s  Book  on 
Hardy  Trees,  Plants  and  Vines  60  cents.  This  work  will  be  sent  postpaid,  free,  for  all  Spring 
I  orders.  The  Catalogue  is  free.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &,  SON,  Orange  County  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.Y. 


WAUKEGAN  NURSERIES 


Evergreen  and  Ornamental  Trees 


Fruit  Trees,  Shade  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Etc. 


WHOLBSALH  AND  RETAIL 

R.  DOUGLAS’  SONS,  WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 


T 


MAKE  YOUR  LAWN 

IN  THE  NATURAL  WAY  BY  SOWING 

HENDERSON’S  LAWN  GRASS  SEED 

(Avoid  the  use  of  Sod  and  all  its  attendant  evils.) 

Our  catalogue  of  “EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  EAWN”  sent  free  on  application. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO., 

86  &  37  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 
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Strawberries  and  White  Grubs. 

F.  TT.  8.,  Enoshurg  Falls,  Vt. — I  have  an 
acre  of  grround  I  Intend  setting  to  straw¬ 
berries  this  Spring.  Potatoes  were  grown 
last  year,  and  corn  the  year  previous  on 
sod.  When  the  potatoes  were  dug  last 
Fall,  in  some  places  the  ground  was  full 
of  white  grubs  and  the  potatoes  were  badly 
damaged.  The  grubs,  with  few  exceptlon.s. 
appeared  to  he  full  grown.  Do  you  think 
I  may  safely  assume  that  the  eggs  were 
deposited  in  the  sod,  and  that  they  are 
ready  to  emerge  as  beetles  this  Spring  and 
will  not  destroy  strawberry  plants  set  in 
this  ground? 

Ans. — On  the  statement  made  I  think 
it  would  be  safe  to  assume  that  the 
beetles  started  in  the  sod.  So  far  as  ex¬ 
perience  has  gone  none  of  the  white 
grubs  remain  in  the  ground  after  the 
third  year,  so  I  think  it  would  be  fairly 
safe  to  set  strawberries.  I  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  might  not  be  a  bad  plan 
to  run  a  few  furrows  to  see  whether  the 
inquirer  turns  up  beetles  or  grubs.  If 
he  turns  up  beetles  It  is  all  right.  If  he 
turns  up  grubs  it  Is  all  wrong,  unless  he 
has  some  trained  hogs  or  chickens  that 
will  follow  the  furrow  and  pick  up  the 
grubs.  Lest  you  might  think  my  refer¬ 
ence  to  trained  hogs  a  jocular  one,  let 
me  say  that  this  is  a  common  European 
way  of  clearing  fields  of  these  insects. 
The  hogs  follow  the  plow  and  pick  up 
all  the  grubs  that  are  exposed  and,  in 
the  soft  ground,  will  root  out  a  great 
many  that  are  not  actually  in  view  in 
the  furrow.  The  thing  Is  quite  practical, 
but  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  ever  done 
in  America.  [Prof.]  .tohn  n.  smtttt. 

Sugar  or  Tabie  Beets. 

F.  C.  0..  Sandj!  Creelt,  Me.-  Recently  the 
Hope  Farm  man  spoke  of  the  value  of 
beets  for  feeding  swine.  T  have  not  seen 
any  comparative  statement  of  the  nutri¬ 
ents  of  table  and  sugar  beets.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  diseases  of  sugar  beets,  which  will 
ordinarily  give  the  best  results?  We  are 
feeding  table  beets  to  our  Berkshire,  and 
apparently  they  are  making  the  difference 
between  profit  and  loss  in  taking  the  place 
partially  of  the  costly  grain..  Then  we  run 
them  through  the  vegetable  cutter  dally 
to  be  mixed  with  the  mash  for  the  hens, 
and  it  is  very  rarely  that  a  piece  is  left, 
although  they  have  eaten  nearly  500  cab- 
ha  ges. 

Ans. — By  analysis  the  sugar  beets 
have  a  little  the  best  of  it.  The  protein 
is  about  equal,  but  the  sugar  beets  have 
a  little  less  fat  and  more  fat  formers 
than  the  table  beets.  The  latter  are 
more  palatable  and  seem  to  be  liked  bet¬ 
ter  by  the  stock.  With  us  the  sugar 
beets  are  easier  to  grow,  keep  better  and 
also  give  a  larger  yield.  On  the  whole 
we  consider  them  less  valuable  for  stock 
feed  than  either  mangels  or  yellow  tur¬ 
nips,  either  of  which  give  larger  yields, 
while  the  latter  may  grow  as.  a  second 
crop.  We  are  now  feeding  yellow  tur¬ 
nips  out  of  the  pit  as  firm  and  hard  as 
when  they  went  in. 

Feeding  Clover  to  Hogs. 

F.  a.  C.,  Maine. — Must  clover  hay  for 
swine  be  steamed  or  run  through  a  cutter? 

Ax.s. — Hogs  will  eat  clover  hay  just 
ar  it  comes  from  the  mow,  but  we  think 
it  will  pay  to  cut  it  if  one  has  time  to 
do  so.  On  many  western  farms  the 
heads  and  leaves  that  shake  off  on  the 
floor  when  the  hay  is  throwm  down  are 
fed  to  the  hogs.  Such  chaff  and  leaves 
mixed  with  meal  or  middlings  make  a 
fine  mess  for  brood  sows.  The  hog  will 
eat  hay  as  well  as  the  horse  or  cow.  The 
Nebraska  Experiment  Station  reports  a 
case  where  chaff  and  leaves  of  Alfalfa 
from  the  barn  fioor  were  fed  to  pigs. 
These  leaves  were  mixed  with  cornmeal 
in  the  form  of  a  thick  slop,  with  water. 
Such  Alfalfa  was  valued  at  $10  per  ton 
while  cornmeal  cost  $12.  Among  other 
things  the  experiment  showed  that 
W'hile  100  pounds  of  gain  on  corn  alone 
cost  $4.48,  the  same  weight  of  gain 
when  Alfalfa  was  fed  cost  $3.40!  The 
Alfalfa-fed  hogs  made  a  better  carcass 
in  every  way.  There  was  more  lean 
meat,  more  blood  and  larger  liver  and 
lungs.  The  thigh  bones  of  the  corn-fed 
hogs  were  larger  but  on  a  breaking  test 
those  from  the  Alfalfa  hogs  were  found 
to  be  stronger.  This  wag  measured  by 


putting  the  ends  of  the  bones  on  sup¬ 
ports  and  applying  pressure  at  the  mid¬ 
dle.  The  bones  of  the  corn-fed  hog 
broke  at  an  average  pressure  of  324 
pounds  while  those  from  the  Alfalfa-fed 
hogs  broke  at  ,510  pounds.  This  would 
seem  to  show  that  when  corn-fed  hogs 
break  down  it  is  largely  (he  fault  of 
their  feed. 

Government  Whitewash. 

Several  Readers. — What  is  the  formula  for 
making  so-called  Government  whitewash, 
as  used  at  military  posts  and  around  pub¬ 
lic  buildings? 

Ans. — To  make  “Government  white¬ 
wash,”  slake  half  a  bushel  of  good  stone 
lime  in  boiling  water,  keeping  it  covered 
while  slaking;  strain  and  add  half  a  peck 
of  salt  dissolved  in  warm  water,  three 
pounds  of  ground  rice  boiled  to  a  thin 
paste,  half  a  pound  of  powdered  Spanish 
whiting,  one  pound  of  clear  glue  dis¬ 
solved  in  warm  water.  Mix  all  together 
and  stand  for  several  days.  Keep  in  a 
kettle  and  apply  as  hot  as  possible  with 
a  clean  brush. 


Titk  American  Fruit  CuuTitRisT,  by 
John  J.  Thomas,  twenty-first  edition,  en¬ 
larged  to  S23  pages.  New  York.  William 
Wood  &■  Co.  Price  $2,150.  This  excellent 
W'ork,  which  is  always  in  demand,  is  now 
thoroughly  revised  and  brought  to  date. 
Over  too  pages  have  been  added,  and  the 
size  of  the  volume  otherwise  greatly  in¬ 
creased,  with  no  advance  in  price.  Every 
phase  of  fruit  culture.  Including  that  of 
nut-bearing  trees  and  Citrus  and  other 
sub-tropical  fruit  is  well  covered.  Much 
new  information  on  all  topics  has  been 
added.  The  chapters  on  insect  and  fungus 
diseases  are  very  instructive.  The  variety 
lists  of  the '  various  fruits  are  full  and 
include  the  latest  meritorious  introduc¬ 
tions.  As  a  reference  hook  on  general 
fruit  culture  this  new  edition  is  not  ex¬ 
celled.  _ _ 

^Wtien  you  write  advertisers  menllon  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee.  14th  page 


ri  cnTDin  for  strength 

C^EIU  1  nlu  You  ore  through  with 
,  wagon  worry  forever  when 

_l  i  >nk  JL.  you  buy  one  of  our 

4SagrwB|HANDY  WAGONS. 

^TOfThey  cany  4000  iba.  anddo 
\Lilr  it  easily,  and  don’t  cost  a 

fortune  either.  Write  for  the  free  catalogue.  Ittella  all 
abont  this  wagon  and  the  famons  Eleetrlo  Wheels. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  88,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS.- 

WHY  NOT  BUY 

LOUDEN’S  Latest  Improved  HAY  CAR¬ 
RIERS?  Worth  three  times  as  much  as  any 
old  style  carrier.  Never  fall  to  p«‘rform  their 
work.  Will  fill  your  barn  full  and  will  NOT 
BIND  ON  TRACK  or  break  the  fork  pulley. 

We  are  the  orltrlnators  of  FLEXIBLE  BARN 
DOOR  HANGERS  and  have  the  BEST  ON 
EARTH.  Also  a  full  line  of  HAY  TOOLS, 
HAY  RACK  FITTINGS  and  HARDWARE 
SPECIALTIES  for  use  in  field  and  barn.  SAVE 
MONEY  by  writing  for  catalogue.  Address 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  Dept,  J,  Fairfield,  Iowa, 


Profitable 

Planting 

ahv.ays  results  where  a  Keystone  Corn 
Planter  is  used.  Drops  the  kernels  in 
lull  or  drills  any  distanee  apart  and 
sows  any  kind  of  pulverized  fertilizer 
with  utniost  satisfaction.  Works  well 
in  any  kind  of  soil.  Does  not  crack 
the  grain  and  plants  l)eans,  i)eas,  etc. 
kranie  is  steel,  making  a  durable 
inai'lune  which  Is  a  pleasure  to  use. 
I  ou’ll  never  regret  the  purchase  of  a 

Farquhar  Koys  tone 
Corn  Plh.  *er 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.  Ltd., 
York,  Pa. 


Send  for  free 
illustrate,! 
catalogue 
of  farm 
Implements 
and  h 

«>»vWl)ery. 


A  FIFTY  YEARS’ 


ai 


AdPiahce 
farm  Machinery 
$ives  the  best  service 
-  Ibrthe  longest  time  « 

t  at  the  leavslLJ 
B^^^expenseLiJ 


RECORD 


Adriance 


Farm 

Machinery. 
For  Cultivating,  Haying, 

Grain  and  Corn  Harvesting. 


Adriance,  Platt  &  Co  ,  Established  1855. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue  B. 


AnMF  iHlverizing  Harrow 

fl  V IWI  k  Clod  Crusher  and  Le 


Sizes 

3  T0 13  1-2  Fkbt. 

Agents 

Wanted 


Leveler 


SENT  ON  TRIAL 

To  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 

The  best  pulverizer — cheapest  Riding  Har¬ 
row  on  earth.  We  also  make  walk¬ 
ing  Acmes.  The  Acme 
crushes,  cuts,  pulverizes, 
turns  and  levels  all 
soils  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Made  en¬ 
tirely  of  cast  steel 
and  wrought  iron 

^  ,  —indestructible. 

Catalog  and  Booklet,  "An  Ideal  Harrow  "  by  Henry  Stewart,  mailed  free. 

I  deliver  free  on  board  at  New  York,  Chlcajo,  Colombos,  Loalsvllle,  Kaiuu  City,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco,  etc. 
Address  DUANE  H.  NASH.  SOLE  MANUFACTURER  >  MILLINGTON.  NEW  JERSEY. 
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Sdimson 

Windmill 


Stronger  ta 
The  Storms 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  WINDMILL 

Yon  buy  it  for  a  lonK  time  and  yonr  money  entitles  yon  to  the  best.  No  other 
piece  of  machinery  has  as  much  constant  wear.  The  mill  that  stands  the 
weather—fair  and  foal— days  and  nights  in  the  year  must  be  built  right  or  go 
to  pieces.  Better  buy  right  once  than  wrong  many  times.  Our 

Samson  Double  Gear  Windmill 

ifrodii('pd"L^VfrA^m7n”*''nL  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money,  which  have 

prortucea  a  perfect  mill,  ihe  NiiniMoii  Is  the  very  acme  of  windmill  construction.  All 

hmit  on  .Huni.oii  Is  more  than  a  windmlll-it  Is  a  wind  machine 

built  on  scientific  pi  inciplos  that  place  It  far  and  away  ahead  of  all  others. 

many  Nt  rong  reatiirew  found  on  no  other  mill,  stands  most  nrominentlv 
its  double  ireiir,  which  In  reality  i.s  two  sets  of  gears  or  two  pinions  and  two  spur  gears 

Iwo  trains  to  transmit  the  power  of  th«  wheel  to  the 
pump.  This  feature  Is  the  most  valuable  one  ever  Incorporated  In  a  windmill.  With  Its 

‘8  dietrlbuted  to  fm'r  p<)int».  Riving 
the  very  minimum  ot  friction,  resistance  and  wear,  and  the  maximum  of  power  and  en¬ 
durance  and  doing  away  with  all  overhanging  strain.  This  double  gearing  and  Its  bear¬ 
ings  retain  their  rigidity  and  tightness  under  all  conditions.  The  Suoihoii  has  five  times 
the  strengtli  of  any  other  windmill  using  a  like  amount  of  material  and  at  thname  ^ 
Is  the  lightest  running  of  iuiy  on  the  market.  Other  points  of  superiority  are  many,  among 
them  durability,  hlgh-gradp  material, skilled  workmanship  on  all  parts!  e^tness  of  run¬ 
ning  In  slightest  breeze,  detachable  boxings,  perfect  brake  and  governor  doiible  pump 
rod  and  guide,  wick  feed  oilers,  etc.  You  should  know  more  about  the  Sanison .  We  tell 
the  story  in  a  beautifully  llliistraleil  booklet  that  has  cost  us  thousands  of  dollars  to 
print.  It  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Write  today.  You  will  be  glad  if  you  do 
THE  STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  -  Dept.  M,  Freeport,  III. 


“JUST  AS  GOOD" 


Is  what  the  dealer  hides  behind  when  he  does 
not  have  what  you  want.  Don’t  be  deceived. 
Nothing  Is  just  as  good  as  the 


KRAUS  ;'x7.  CULTIVATOR 

A  perfect  hillside  worker.  Direction  and  action 
controlled  by  the  foot-lovers.  Works  equally 
well  on  the  level.  High  wheeic,  light  drall,  per- 
feci  balance.  Adjustable  In  width.  Convenient 
levers  controlling  depth,  etc.  Center  lever 
spreads  or  closes  the  gangs.  4.  6  orS  shovels.  Pin 
or  Spring  Hoe,  or  Spring  Tooth.  Simplest  and 
easiest  working  cultivator  made.  Don’t  buy  a 
cultivator  until  you  have  tried  the  K raus.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  handle  It,  write  u.s.  We  also 
make  the  Carpo  Walking  Cultivator. 

THE  AKION  CULTIVATOB  CO.,  DEPT.  D.  AKRON,  OHIO. 


orn  Fiantim 

and  fertilizing  go  hand  in  hand,  w 
You  can  plant  in  hills,  drills  or  I 
checks  and  put  in  the  ground  all  com¬ 
mercial  or  home  made  fertilizers  in 
any  condition, as  wet, lumpy, etc.  with 


HE  ECLIPSE 


Corn  Planter  and 
Fertilizer  Distributer, 

With  Improved  Row  Marker. 

Adapted  as  well  to  Peas,  Beans,  Beets,  etc. 
Hills  6  to  45  inches  apart.  Distributes  60  to 
450  lbs.  fertilizer  per  acre.  Wide  and  easy 
adjustment.  Light  draft,  weight  150  lbs. 
Easy  to  handle,  a  model  for  accuracy  and 
durability.  Investigate  our  Eclipse  Two 
Row  Two  Horse  Planter.  Agents  wanted  In 
new  territory.  Write  for  circulars  and  terms. 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO., 

Box  iChIcopeo  Falla.  Maos. 


April  11 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


PLUMS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  WEST. 

Part  II. 

The  southern  half  of  Iowa  is  possibly  a 
little  more  adapted  to  the  Japans,  but  very 
little  more,  as  about  everyone  who  has 
planted  this  class  Is  yearly  awaiting  for  a 
crop.  This  complaint  in  a  general  way 
comes  from  about  most  of  the  Western 
States  from  St.  Louis  north.  In  Missouri 
and  the  south  half  of  low’a  the  Wild  Goose 
plum  is  very  successful,  and  most  plum 
growers  and  planters  who  have  given  this 
matter  an  Intelligent  test  say  they  would 
have  done  far  better  If  they  had  given 
Japans  and  all  related  to  them  a  wide 
berth,  and  planted  Wild  Goose,  its  seed¬ 
lings,  as  Whittaker  and  Milton,  the  Miner 
and  Its  seedling  Pottawattamie.  We  find 
much  complaint  all  over  Missouri  and 
most  say  that  if  they  had  given  the  same 
ground  to  Wild  Goose,  Lombard  and  Ger¬ 
man  Prune  that  they  have  to  Japans  and 
relatives  they  would  have  some  show  for 
their  time  and  means.  We  can  plant  1,000 
seeds  of  DeSoto.  Wyant,  Weaver,  Hawkeye. 
especially  of  two  first  named  sorts  and  pro¬ 
duce  10  better,  higher  flavored  and  more 
satisfactory  sorts  than  the  “Gold”  or  “Am¬ 
erica”  plums,  varieties  that  may  have  the 
most  perfect  adaption  to  natural  California 
soils  and  be  excellent  for  nursery  purposes 
in  that  State,  but  are  inferior  in  fruit, 
flavor  and  quality  to  the  10  best  seedlings 
that  can  be  selected  out  of  every  1,000  seeds 
of  above  varieties.  The  progeny  of  these 
varieties  is  inferior  here  in  quality  to  our 
best  natives,  and  we  can  select  better 
wildlings  out  of  State  fair  exhibits,  of  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  South  Dakota  and  Minnesota. 
The  originator  of  one  of  these  fruits  states 
that  he  recommends  it  for  this  section,  and 
with  the  statement  that  it  is  16  times  the 
size  of  our  native  plums  in  our  western 
lists.  Inasmuch  as  we  often  have  plums  of 
the  class  named,  two  to  2^  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter,  then  the  “America”  would  have 
to  be  normal  size  when  grown  36  inches  in 
diameter  and  12  feet  in  circumstance! 

Many  Miner  plums  grown  in  plum  or¬ 
chards  average  from  1^4  to  two  inches  in 
diameter  by  the  bushel.  These  are  seen 
yearly  in  town  markets  from  farms  and 
plum  orchards  in  western  Iowa.  As  to 
size  of  “Gold”  the  exhibits  sent  to  our 
State  fairs  from  the  most  favorably  situ¬ 
ated  location  in  the  State,  orchard 
of  B.  A.  Mathews,  Knoxville,  Iowa,  used 
especially  in  advertising  the  plum  for  Iowa 
planting,  rarely  go  above  in  size  of  the 
Miner,  1%  inch,  when  Miner  is  grown  a 
dry  year  or  without  cultivation.  The  qual¬ 
ity  of  this  praised  and  vaunted  novelty, 
the  “Gold”  plum  is  regarded  among  exhib¬ 
itors  as  a  joke.  If  the  flavor  is  so  ex¬ 
ceedingly  high  in  California  it  is  certainly 
largely  changed  by  its  growth  in  Iowa  soil. 

The  practical  value  of  hybrids  covering 
the  last  20  years  in  the  West  would  make  a 
lengthy  narrative.  Here  every  point  is 
under  test.  The  extreme  range  of  tempera¬ 
ture  and  variableness  of  climate  test  root, 
leaf,  cell  structure,  admits  rusts,  fungi, 
multiplication  of  insect  enemies  and  yet  is 
unfavorable  to  them.  We  at  times  have  a 
range  of  140  degrees  of  temperature  in  18 
months;  13  inches  rainfall  one  season  and 
48  Inches  another.  More  might  be  said 
about  conditions,  and  they  are  not  Califor¬ 
nia  conditions  adapted  to  California  nurs¬ 
ery  stock.  There  are  semi-arid  conditions 
in  the  western  half  of  Kansas,  southwest¬ 
ern  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  that  have  the 
lightest  degree  of  rainfall,  where  possibly 
Japan  plums  and  the  class  referred  to  have 
some  value,  but  new  settlers  write  us  that 
they  hav^e  trouble  there,  and  are  looking 
for  native  types,  as  well  ■  as  for  good  se¬ 
lected  seedlings  of  the  Chickasaw  types. 
But  most  are  disgusted  with  the  poor  qual¬ 
ity  of  Japans,  and  by  far  prefer  Lombard 
and  German  prunes  because  of  their  better 
flavor.  bomberger 


FRUIT  NOTES. 

Ben  D  vvis  Apple  and  Concord  Grape.— 
There  are  certain  lamentable  facts  that 
fruit  and  vegetable  growers  must  recog¬ 
nize,  and  as  the  years  go  by,  the  public 
in  a  certain  way  becomes  more  unteach- 
able.  Fifteen  years  ago,  when  I  began  as 
a  fruit  grower  and  market  gardener,  I 
raised  the  best  varieties  regardless  of  color 
or  appearance.  With  my  retail  trade  I 
cculd  make  them  go,  but  when  a  surplus 
must  be  sold  in  open  market,  there  was  no 
sale  for  such  unless  of  established  reputa¬ 
tion  or  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Try  to  sell  any 
shell  beans  but  Limas  that  have  not  red 
pods,  I  care  not  of  how  fine  the  quality, 
and  you  will  be  told  they  won’t  sell.  Carry¬ 
ing  any  but  red  apples  to  market,  except  it 
may  be  the  old  favorite  of  some  people, 
as  the  R.  I.  Greening,  and  I  think  you  will 
join  with  L.  W.  L.,  page  208,  and  raise 
what  the  market  style  is,  and  that  will 
bring  quick  and  ready  money.  Set  a  basket 
of  fine  yellow  Peck’s  Pleasants  beside  an¬ 
other  of  Ben  Davis  in  almost  any  city 
store,  and  unless  the  storekeeper  invites 
the  purchaser  to  try  a  Peck’s  Pleasant  the 
chances  are  that  they  will  sit  there  and 
turn  brown  after  the  Ben  Davis  are  all 


gone.  If  all  apple  lovers  are  like  me  they 
feel  a  sense  of  disappointment  when  they 
put  their  teeth  into  a  Ben  Davis,  the 
contrast  is  so  great  between  looks  and 
quality.  On  the  same  pag;e,  H.  M.  W., 
Rockford,  Ill.,  put  the  Concord  grape  in 
the  same  category  with  the  Ben  Davis 
where,  according  to  my  notion,  it  does  not 
belong,  for  the  Concord  among  all  the 
grapes  of  my  acquaintance  has  some  su¬ 
perior  points,  viz.,  grown  under  more  con¬ 
ditions  than  others  the  quality  is  more 
nearly  the  same,  and  they  keep  in  good 
condition  in  baskets  several  weeks.  The 
better  varieties,  and  I  will  agree  with 
him  that  there  are  many  such,  are  more 
particular  as  to  their  environment  and 
care.  Grown  under  the  right  conditions 
they  are  superb,  but  on  light  soil  or  al¬ 
lowed  to  overbear  they  take  rank  far  be¬ 
low  the  Concord.  If  H.  M.  W.  would 
run  the  Concord  out  he  must  produce  a 
better  that  will  beat  it  in  its  strong  points. 

Drownville,  R.  I.  r.  t.  j. 

The  Roseau  Apple.— I  felt  disappointed 
when  you  published  the  picture  of  Roseau 
apple  under  the  name  Canada  Red.  The 
latter  name  is  always  misleading  for  this 
variety,  although  it  is  very  commonly  used. 
I  see  that  your  correspondent  S.  B.  S. 
(page  238)  has  it  mixed  up.  The  Canada  Red 
of  which  he  speaks  is  certainly  another 
variety  altogether,  and  the  one,  as  I  be¬ 
lieve,  properly  entitled  to  that  name. 
Roseau  makes  a  much  better  tree  and  is  a 
better  keeping  fruit,  although  it  is  inferior 
in  quality.  f.  a.  wauqh. 


PEACH  TREES. 

1  have  still  on  hand  a  few'  thousand 
peach  trees  of  the  finest  quality,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Arctic,  the  hardiest  peach  grown, 
and  the  Graves,  the  largest  and  best  early 
peach,  and  a  large  assortment  of  all  of 
the  leading  varieties.  Also  a  large  stock 
of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  roses, 
shrubs  and  climbing  vines.  Send  for 
price  list.  S.  W.  Call,  Perry,  Ohio. 

250,000 

APPLE  TREES 

All  strictly  first-cla.ss.  At  bargain 
prices.  All  the  leading  varieties. 

BROWN  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

Continental  Nurseries.  Rochester,  N.  T. 

Geneva  Grown  Trees 

All  strictly  first-class  and  well  (frown,  at  wholesale 
prices.  Apples;  Pears,  standard  and  dwarf ;  Plums; 
Cherries;  Quinces;  Peaches;  Currants;  Raspberries: 
Blackberries:  Ornamentals;  Shrubs;  Roses,  etc,  Send 
list  of  wants  for  prices.  Address 

Box  203,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Reference— First  National  Bank,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


V  M  p  p  A  kept  dormant  till  May  15th.  Peach 

I  trees  one  year  from  bud.  1)4  and  2kjc. 

■  each.  Also.  Pear,  Cherry.  Quince. 

Circular  free.  R.  8.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


•U  1DEES  SUCCEED  WHERE 
^4?N^cry.  OTHERS  FAIL 

t  Book  Free.  Result  of  78  years’  experienc* 
- .  _ -  U..  .  naMclIlA  N  V  . 


niMOriip— Our  copyrighted  book,  “From  Seed  to 
uIIiuLIiU  Market,”  tells  all  you  wantto  know.  Sent 
Free,  with  price  of  seed  and  roots  1  f  you  enclose  stamp. 
Special  Offer,  6  seed-bearing  roots,  $1  i)ostpald. 
Royal  Ginseng  Gardens,  Box  20,  Little  York,  N.  Y. 


Vegetable  Plants. 

Large  transplanted  plants  of  Cabbage,  Tomato, 
Celery,  Egg  Plant,  Pepper  and  Cauliflower.  Write  for 
Price  List. 

J.  H.  HUTTON  &  SON,  Conyngham,  Pa. 


The  South  Side  Mfg.  Co. 

PETERSBURG,  VA.,  U.  8.  A. 

Carriers  for  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Peaches, 
Mushrooms,  Egg  Settings,  Hothouse  Tomatoes,  etc., 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Continental  Plant  Shipping 
Baskets.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  prices. 


If  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  wish  to 
plant  Peach  or  Apple  trees  this  Spring, 
they  should  write  to  Martin  Wahl, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ,  who  offers  a  surplus  of 
all  the  leading  varieties  in  three  grades 
at  very  low  prices.  Write  for  his  cata¬ 
logue  and  surplus  list  immediately ;  it 
will  interest  you.  N o  charge  is  made  for 
boxing  or  packing  and  the  valuable  in¬ 
formation  which  he  gives  in  his  catalogue 
to  planters  will  interest  every  reader, 
and  it  is  free  for  the  asking. — Ad/v. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

PINE  HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Center  Brook.  Conn. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


For  Sale  at  Whole¬ 
sale  Prices.  o{K),000 
Bubach ;  tiOO.OOO  Lady  Garrison ;  400,000  Parsons’ 
Beauty;  Cumberland  Raspberry ;  Kansas  Black  Cap, 
My  plants  are  fine.  D.  W.  MOSLEY,  Dover,  Del. 
Cat.  Free. 


Fancy  Price  Strawberry. 

For  early  bearing  of  large,  bright  rw, 
delicious  berries,  nothing  excels  the 
EARLY  HATHAWAY.  Flrstchoice  in 
all  markets.  Immensely  prolific,  fruit 
6rm.  plants  dark  leaved,  strong  grrow- 
ere.  Free  cetalog  of  many  exoellent  rarletlee. 

HAKRISOK’B  NTTRSERIES 
Box  29_ Berlin,  Md. 


The  President 

The  finest  new  strawberry  now  on  the 
market.  Largest  size  and  brightest  color. 
Send  for  circular.  Price,  ^10  per  hundred, 

THOMAS  R.  HUNT, 

Originator.  Lamhertville,  N.  .1, 


Choice  Strawberry  Plants. 

I  have  a  large  quantity  of  Bubach,  Dewey,  Excel¬ 
sior,  Gandy,  Gibson,  Glen  Mary,  Haverland,  Hero, 
Kansas,  Marie,  Miller,  Monitor,  Mammoth  Cluster, 
Nick  Ohmer,  Parson’s  Beauty ,  Sample,  Dunlap.  Splen¬ 
did,  Tennessee,  Texas  and  many  others,  at  $2 .50  per 
1.000.  nicely  cleaned  and  packed  In  first-class  condi¬ 
tion;  5,000  lots,  $2.25  per  1,000;  10,000,  $2  per  1 ,000  ;  500 
at  1,000  rate.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalogue 
free.  W.  S.  TODD,  GrcenwooH,  Del. 

Salem,  111.,  March  23, 1903. 

W.  S.  Todd— Dear  Sir:  The  strawberry  plants  (19 
kinds)  arrived  In  good  shape.  I  think  they  are  the 
finest  plants  I  ever  bought.  Thanks  for  extras. 

Respectfully,  John  M.  Green. 


Surplus  Nursery 

Stock  Cheap. 

Japanese  Plums,  Elberta,  Cai'man  and 
other  best  Peaches.  Rhubarb,  Asparagus 
Choicest  collection  family  and  market 
Strawberries.  Raspberries.  Currants 
Gooseberries.  Write  at  mwe  for  priee  Ust, 
Best  Stock  at  Low  Prices. 

J.  H.  HALE, 

South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


For  Spring;  of  1003  We  <HTer  Three  Million 

Strawberry  Plants 

From  new  beds  planted  in  the  Spring  of  1902  on  land 
especially  adapted  for  making  strong  crowns  with 
abundance  of  fibrous  roots.  We  tie  In  bunches  of  26. 
mark  each  variety  with  printed  tags,  pack  securely  in 
wel  ventilated  packages  with  abundance  of  moss  to 
secure  safe  carriage,  no  matter  how  great  the  dis¬ 
tance.  Certificate  of  Inspection  with  every  shipment. 
We  invite  correspondence,  with  a  list  of  your  wants, 
on  which  we  will  cheerfully  name  you  our  very  best 
price. 

A  I ITTIY  If  you  have  notnplanted  this  grand 
All  III  Strawberry,  you  “  Au  ”  to.  We  have 
it  with  42  other  varieties. 

We  also  have  Asparagus  Roots,  One  and  Two  Year 

Old  in  varieties— Palmetto,  Conover  Colossal, 
barb’s  Mammoth,  Giant  abgenteuil. 

A  general  assprtment  of  Fruit  Trees. 

SNOW  HILL  NURSERIES,  W,  M.  Teters  « 
Sons.  I’roprietors,  Snow  HlU,  Maryland. 

VARIETIES  of  strawberry  plants.  Strong 
healthy,  young  plants,  very  cheap.  Kansas 
black  raspberries  at  $5  per  KKX).  Three  varieties  of 
asparagus,  strong  one-year  roots,  60  cents  per  100,  $2 
per  1000.  Strong  two-year  roots,  75  cents  per  100,  $3 
per  1000.  Send  for  price  list  before  placing  your  order. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address 

CHA8.  BLACK,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


« 


’  ni  IWCIQ  DDinC  ThenewSTRAW- 
/  ULIVC  0  rniUL.1  berry  contains 


more  points  of  excellence  than  any  other 
variety  Introduced  in  recent  years.  Forty 
other  varieties  of  Choice  Stock,  etc. 

Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 

John  W.  Hall,  Marlon  Sta,,  Md. 


0 O  nnn  IlCT  from  one  acre  of  Glen  Mary  Ber 
^4)UUU  llbl  rles.  20,000  to  the  acre,  on  one  plant 
farm,  1902.  We  still  have  500,000  Glen  Mary  plants  at 
$2  00  pet  1,000  ;  5.000  at  $8.00;  10.000  for  $15.00.  List  free. 
KBVITT'S  PLANT  FARM,  Athenia.  N.  J. 

CLIMAX  STRAWBERRY-S’i,',‘rGS; 

est  producer.  For  particulars  see  Rural  of  June  21, 
or  send  postal  for  our  new  Berry  catalogue.  Big  stock 
Best  Berry  Plants  of  all  good  kinds.  Bottom  prices. 

8LAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 

CCMATOD  nilNI  AD  strawberry  Plants,  $1..50 
OLnAIUn  UUIlLMr  per  1.000.  Donald’s  Elmira 

$2.50  per  1 .000.  Pear  Trees  at  lowest  prices.  California 
Privet,  etc.  SAMUEL  C.  DE  COU,  Moorestown.  N.,1. 

BIOOEST.  BLACKEST.  BEST. 

KANSAS  RASPBERRY, 

50,000  PLANTS. 

Berry  Quarts  and  Oval  Pints.  Bottom 
Prices.  Order  Early. 

J.  T.  MOLUIVIPHY,  Berlin,  Ct 

100,000 

■  ^  ^  5  ^  ^  ^  ?2.50  per  1,000.  Also  fifty 
other  varieties.  Send  for  price-list. 

W’lLLIAM  PALMER,  Grooms,  N,  Y. 

THOUSAND 

Apple  T  reea.  6«4t  Conim*rclaiSa'l, 

clean,  smooth,  thrifty;  no  end  tn 
roots.  Peach.  Plum,  Pear,  Cherry,  Qtiince. 
etc.,  cheap.  Woodview  Nurseries,  Mt.  Hour  ,'5rrino5  '’t 

WTREES 

ipteialtiea:  Apple,  16c;  Peach,  12c;  Cherry,  16c.  Smull  fruit  plant«. 

rinet.  100*pagc  catalogue  free.  2  New  Red  Gro<<8  curraoU 
lOo.  Beoretft  of  Fruit  OroM  lnir$  150  photes.  lOe.  Cop; 
Greea'i  Fruit  Grower  free.  Good  salary  paid  for  work  at  home. 

GRCEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  kochester,  N.  Y. 


BARCAINS  IN  TREES 

nr  ■  AUCC  large  size,  4  to  6  ft.,  $6  per  100;  first  class,  3  to  4  ft.,  15  per  100.  Varieties-Elberta, 
rtAunlaW  Early  Crawford,  Late  Crawford,  Crosby,  Wheatland,  Champion,  Globe.  New  Prolific. 
■  nni  rC  5  to  6  ft.,  $10  per  lOO;  4  to  5  ft.,  f8  per  100.  Varieties,  Wolf  River,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch, 
Ar  iLCv  R.  I.  Greening,  Yellow  Transparent,  Sweet  Bough,  Tolman  Sweet,  Winesap,  Mann, 

Ben  Davis,  Belle  de  Boskoop. 

AiirnniPC  other  stock  at  corresponding  low  prices.  Send  for  free  catalogue 

PEARSp  uHEnnIES  and  special  Bargain  List  before  you  buy  and  save  money.  We  make 

no  charge  for  box  or  packing. 

RELIANCE  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  410,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


1  U*s  -Time 

STRICTLY  RELIABLE 
to  NURSERY  STOCK  OF 

THE  MONROE  NURSERY 

56th  Year.  800  Acres. 

1.  E.  ILGENFRITZ'  SONS  CO., 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Monroe,  Mich. _ | 

Fruit  Trees 


Good,  Better,  Best, 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  get  proof. 
A  practical  talk  on  PEACH  COL 
TORE  free  with  Catalogue. 

H,  S.  WILEY, 

Cayuga  Nurseries.  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


THE 

BEST 


SPRAY  PUMP 


ON 

EARTH 


We  know  Its  merits  from 
practical  experience.  Having 
used  almost  all  known  pumps 
in  our  own  orchards,  conse¬ 
quently  we  are  able  to  judge 
of  its  superiority  over  all 
others.  It  is  the  most  durable 
pump  made.  The  easiest  work¬ 
ing  pump;  no  stuffing  boxes  to 
look  after.  The  handle  Is  ad¬ 
justable  to  suit  the  height  of 
the  operator.  The  agitator  Is 
a  simple  direct  motion,  and 
keeps  the  solution  thoroughly 
mixed.  A  pressure  of  150  to 
2M  pounds  can  be  easily  ob¬ 
tained.  Hand  and  Geared 
Vineyard  Sprayers  a  specialty.  Patented  and 
manufactured  by 


LATHAM  &  CO., 


SANDUSKY,  OHIO.  Send  for  Catalogue. 


25,000  BARTLEH,  KIEFFER 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


AND  OTHER  LEADING 
VARIETIES  OF  PEAR  TREES, 
The  Tree  Bi coder  (Free)  will 
tell  you  about  them. 


THE  TREE  BREEDERS. 


'  Chain  Gear 

American 


Hay  Tedder 


Alt  is  the  only  perfect 
machine  for  turning 
or  tedding  hay. 

No  breakage  of  forks  and  Arms. 


Planter  and  Fertilizer 


STAR  PATTERN 
BILLINGS 
It  is  the  latest,  and  it  drops  at 
twelve  different  distances. 


For  Corn, 
Beane, 
Peae  and 
Beet 

_ _  _  Seeds.... 

If  you  want  them,  we  fumieh  Marker  and  Trip  att-oh- 
ment  for  rowing  both  ways.  Send  for  circulare. 


Vl  XVllXO  mava  ASaMO.  aaavaaw  a-..  •  w 

AMES  PLOW  COMPANY,  54_MARKET  ST.,  BOSTON.^ 


NEW  UNIVERSAL  !i 

Hand  Double  Wheel  Hoe.  ‘ 
Also  Seeders 
and  Horse 
Hoes. 


Send 
for 
our 
new 

catalogue  of  our  Agricultural 
labor  aaviug  epecialtlea. 
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Hay  Fork  for  Small  barn. 

On  page  188,  E.  L.  S.,  North  Truro,  Mass., 
Inquires  about  a  horse  fork  for  putting 
hay  from  the  outside  of  the  barn.  He 
needs  no  track  at  all.  Set  a  good  strong 
pole  12  or  14  feet  from  the  barn,  bore  a 
hole  at  top  and  bottom  of  pole  to  fasten 
pulley  to;  brace  the  pole  at  the  top  with 
two  good  braces  to  the  corner  of  the  barn. 
Securely  fasten  pulley  to  the  far  end  of  the 
barn  about  one  foot  from  the  peak.  The 
best  way  to  secure  pulley  Is  to  spike  a 
plank  on  the  outside  of  the  barn.  Put  a 
good  strong  wire  several  times  around  the 
plank  and  through  the  eye  of  pulley;  if 
there  are  no  cracks  in  the  barn  bore  holes 
in  each  side  of  the  plank,  and  commence 
to  string  the  rope.  Put  a  pulley  directly 
ever  the  load,  then  put  rope  through  pulley 
at  top  of  pole  and  down  through  pulley  at 
bottom  of  pole.  Fasten  the  rope  to 
whlffletree,  at  this  end.  then  fasten  double 
harpoon  fork  to  pulley  over  the  load.  Now 
put  rope  through  pulley  at  far  end  of  barn, 
bring  it  back  and  tie  to  eye  of  fork.  The 
rope  will  sag  down,  so  the  fork  can  be  set 
In  load,  and  as  the  horses  tighten  up  on  the 
rope  the  fork  will  rise  up  and  the  upper 
rope  will  become  the  track  for  the  pulley 
to  slide  along.  I  have  two  tracks  In  my  big 
barns;  1  use  slings  on  one,  the  other  I  use 
a  fork.  1  have  a  sheep  shed  20x50  that  I 
flli  this  way;  it  never  got  out  of  order  for 
eight  years,  and  I  can’t  say  that  with  my 
hay  cars  and  track.  The  cost  besides  the 
rope  in  this  vicinity  wpuld  be:  Four  steel 
pulleys,  25  cents  each,  $1;  double  harpoon 
fork,  $1.26.  I  have  often  taken  off  a  load 
weighing  over  a  ton  with  four  forkfuls. 
The  necessity  of  the  pulley  being  fastened 
In  end  of  barn  so  securely  is  when  getting 
near  the  top  of  the  mow  farmers  like  myself 
will  want  to  put  every  forkful  they  can  In 
barn;  when  the  forkful  begins  to  drag  and 
rub  on  the  sides  it  requires  a  strong 
fastening,  particularly  in  end  of  barn. 

Huron  Co..  Mich.  a.  l.  smith. 


EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

How  should  I  grow  rhubarb  and  aspara¬ 
gus?  What  are  the  best  kinds  to  grow? 

Liverpool,  O.  a.  j.  w. 

For  rhubarb,  the  best  soil  will  be 
either  rich  clay  or  heavy  sand  loam. 
The  loamy  soils  are  best;  but  lacking 
those,  then  take  next  best.  Plow  deeply 
and  work  to  best  possible  condition. 
Turn  under  plenty  of  manure,  and  also 
top-dress  heavily  and  work  into  the  soil 
well  before  setting  the  roots  out.  Fur¬ 
row  out  the  ground  four  feet  apart  each 
way,  or  mark  it  and  dig  holes  with  a 
spade.  Four  feet  each  way  is  as  close  as 
it  ought  to  be  set.  The  roots  (one  year 
old)  may  be  obtained  of  any  of  the  seed 
or  nurserymen.  Set  the  roots  deeply, 
covering  all  but  just  the  crown.  Firm 
tlie  soil  well  and  cultivate  as  soon  as 
through  setting.  The  Hrst  season  the 
tops  will  not  grow  large  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  cultivation  nearly  the  whole  season 
through,  and  a  catch  crop  of  beans,  beets, 
carrots,  etc.,  may  be  grown  between  the 
rows  if  desired.  Set  out  the  plants  as 
early  as  possible  to  give  them  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  cool  weather  and  moist  soil  of 
early  Spring.  Do  not  pick  any  stalks  the 
first  year,  nor  allow  any  to  go  to  seed. 
If  old  roots  of  desirable  varieties  are  ob¬ 
tainable,  use  them  to  propagate  from. 
Divide  the  clumps,  leaving  two  or  three 
good  eyes  or  buttons  to  each  division. 
Set  them  same  as  young  plants.  In  the 
Fall,  a  heavy  coat  of  manure  should  be 
spread  all  over  ;the  ground,  and  lie 
through  the  Winter,  to  be  worked  in  the 
following  Spring. 

Growing  From  Seed. — There  is  but 
one  variety,  Myatt’s  Victoria,  that  can 
be  profitably  grown  from  seed,  as  other 
sorts  do  not  reproduce  true  to  type  or 
name.  Make  the  seed  bed  rich  and  mel¬ 
low.  Sow  in  drills  two  feet  apart  and 
cultivate  thoroughly.  When  the  plants 
are  well  established,  thin  to  eight  to  10 
inches  apart,  and  they  will  be  ready  for 
transplanting  to  permanent  bed  next 
Spring.  The  Victoria,  Linnaeus  and  Early 
Strawberry  will  be  your  best  varieties. 

Growing  Asparagus. — Select  the 
warmest  sunniest  soil  you  have,  shel¬ 
tered  west  and  north  if  possible.  A 
southern  slope  is  best,  but  at  all  events, 
give  it  the  all-day  sun,  unobstructed  by 
shade  trees.  A  light  moderately  rich  soil 
is  desirable,  but  the  ground  before  plant¬ 
ing  out  should  be  freed  from  all  rubbish, 
M  sticks,  stones,  etc.  Plow  the  ground 


deeply,  using  plenty  of  manure.  If  only 
a  small  bed  for  family  use  is  set,  then 
the  rows  need  not  be  over  two  feet  apart 
by  one  foot  in  the  row.  For  field  culture 
furrow  the  ground  four  to  five  feet  apart 
(better  the  latter,  I  think),  driving  back 
and  forth  with  the  plow.  After  this 
clean  out  the  trench  with  shovel  eight  to 
10  inches  deep.  The  plants  should  be 
set  24  to  30  inches  apart  in  the  rows  and 
it  is  good  practice  to  leave  a  slight 
mound  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench 
where  the  plants  are  to  be  set.  The  roots 
grow  umbrella-shaped,  and  when  setting 
out,  the  plant  should  sit  squarely  on  the 
mound  and  the  roots  allowed  to  fall  nat¬ 
urally  into  place.  Set  in  freshly  worked 
soil  and  moisten  the  roots  before  plant¬ 
ing.  Avoid  exposure  to  wind  and  sun, 
filling  in  sufficient  soil,  well  firmed  down 
to  cover  the  roots  and  hold  them  firmly 
in  place.  The  remainder  of  filling  in 
may  then  be  done  with  plow  or  V- 
shaped  scraper.  Various  ways  will  sug¬ 
gest  themselves,  but  deep  covering,  eight 
to  10  inches,  will  give  best  results. 

Age  and  Varieties. — The  plants  for 
best  future  results  should  be  one  year 
old.  Do  not  be  talked  into  setting  older 
ones.  As  to  varieties,  there  are  several 
good  ones.  Barr’s  Mammoth,  Conover’s 
Colossal,  Palmetto  and  Argenteuil  are 
doubtless  best  of  all.  The  two  latter  are 
rapidly  growing  in  favor,  and  usually 
thought  to  be  freest  from  rust  of  all  the 
varieties.  j.  e,  horse. 


Western  I  THE  KELLY  CO., 

SEED  MERCHANTS. 

150-152  Sheriff  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
All  kinds  of  grass  and  field  seeds  and 
poultry  supplies.  Seed  manual  free. 


Grown 
Clover, 
'riraothy, 
Etc. 


Kuuiwjr  supplies.  Deeu  mauuaj 

Reference,  this  paper,  or  Park  National  Bank. 


Mountain  Northern  Grown  Seed  Potatoes. 

No  blight,  rot  or  scab.  Iiate  planting  and  right  stor¬ 
age  insure  vitality  and  vigor.  Bovee,  Earliest  of 
Karlies,  Sir  W alter.  Carman  No.  3.  Prices  reasonable. 

E.  A.  HILL,  Windham,  N.  T, 


POTATOES 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Northern-grown,  any  quantity.  Leading  varlo 
ties.  Write  to-day,  stating  wants. 

Farming  Implements* 

E.  F.  MANCHESTER,  Bristol,  Conn. 

QOTATOCTQ  MAINE  GROWN. 
■  ^  I  lb  Fifty  varieties.  Ad¬ 

dress  CARTER  &  COREY,  Presque  Isle,  Maine,  or 
310  Washington  Street,  New  York.  Catalogue.  Ship- 
ments  can  be  made  either  from  Maine  or  New  York. 

CEED  POTATOES— Most  popular  varieties.  Biarly 
and  Late.  Moderate  prices.  Satisfaction  guarau ' 
teed  to  purchasers.  C.  W.  BURNETT,  Phelps,  N,  Y. 

SEED  POTATOES— Choice  Early  Rose,  Bovee,Crown 
Jewell  &  NewQueeu.  Bu.,80c.;  seconds,  half  price. 
12  kinds  Beans,  2  pkts.,  5c.  J.  W.  Hartman,  Sligo,  Pa. 

potatoes— Bovee,  Carman,  Cobbler,  Harvest,  6  Wks. 
*  King, Ohio,  Rose.  85  kinds.  C.W.  Ford,  Fisher,  N.Y. 

No.  3  $4.00 

SEED  POTATOES.  Per  mi. 

Klondike,  best  of  all.  Tuber,  15c.;  bbl.,  $10.  Plngree 
and  White  Mammoth,  bbl.,  $5  (all  bbls.4  bu.)  Whole¬ 
sale  list  free.  Geo.  A.  Bonnell,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

growa  espeolallf  for  SBEID. 
10  varieties.  SEEDOATSL  Eight 
of  the  best  varieties  of  CTDAU/QCDDV  Dl  lUTC 
Prices  right;  list  free.  OinAflDLiinl  iLAnlQi 
GEO.  H.  COLTIN,  Crest  Farm,  DUtoo,  Fa. 

POTATOES  FOR  SEED.  BiaSTEM 
w  W  JERSEY  Yellow, $2.75 per  bbl.;  Jer¬ 

sey  Yellow,  fancy  strain,  $2.75  per  bbl.;  Jersey 
Red,  $3.25  per  bbl.;  Vineiano  Bush,  $5  per  bbL 
Write  fur  price  list.  Plants  in  season. 

F.  8.  NEWCOMB,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

SEED  POTATOES 

name,  $1  per  bushel.  Send  for  circular  to  tbeN.  Y. 
PEERLESS  Farm,  Lyons,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

TA  PI  PCF  PUT  1  ^01  ^ell  Six  Weeks  and 
lU  ULUdb  UU  I  Triumph  potatoes  at  75o.; 
Irish  Cobbler,  90c.;  Cane  Seed,  $1  per  bushel. 

B.  H.  BROWN  Oxford,  Ohio. 

P  n  W  PEA  Q — Early  Black,  $1 .26  per  bu.,  sacked  and 
UU  11  I  LAO  f.  o.  b.  O.  O.  Gwathmey,  Aylett,  Va. 

HHNDP  thousand 

■  TREES.  Btst Virliiltt, 

as  many  Apples,  Plums,  Cherry, 
Etc.,  cheap.  Catalogue  free. 
WOODVIEW  NURSERIES,  MI.  HOLLY  SPRINgS,  P* 

400,000  TREES 

and  PLANTS  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Appie,  Pear, 
Cherry  and  Peach  trees,  $8.00  per  100.  Cat.  Free. 
RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Engines 

3  to  25  H.  P.,  mounted  or  stationary. 
Tread  Powers  from  1  to  3  H  P..and 
Sweep  Powers  from  2  to  8  H.P.  All 
farm  machinery.  Separators, 
ComShellers,  Feed  Grinders, 
Fodder  Cutters,  W  ood  Saws, 
CulUvators.Comand  Potato 
Planters.  Catalogue  FREE. 
E88IN0EK  xru.  CO.  TsteOT,  P>. 


FADIII>DC  grow  Coni  all  cob.  Bn  lose 
rmillllBlIO  stamp  for  free  sample  REALCORN. 
Yellow  grains  three-fourths  Inch  long;  small  cob. 
MT.  BLANCO  POULTKY  FARM.  Mt.  Blanco,  O. 

ClkM  C^l A— Second-growth  Seed  Potatoes,  $1.25 
■  Wr  OClIw  per  bushel;  Home-grown  Crimson 
Clover  Seed,  $3  per  bushel;  Cow  Peas,  $1.75  per  bu. 
JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND.  Milford,  Del. 

ONION  SEED— Southport  Qlobo.* 
MEEKER’S  SMOOTHING  HARROW. 

_  Send  for  nrlces  and  catalogue. 

THE  C.  O.  JELLIFF  MFG.  CO..  SOUTHPORT,  CONN. 


P 


flT  Harvest,  Ohlos,  Hebrons, 

U  I  HI  uuo  Ualeighs,  and  20  other  choice  kinds, 
Ix)w  rates  on  Central  or  Lehigh.  Seed  Corn,  White 
Star  Oats.  Sample  free,  and  description. 

SMITH’S  POTATO  FARM.  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


N.  Y,  Stale  Grown  Soy  Beans,  aSSiS 

Rape,  etc.,  at  close  prices.  Leaflet  on  Forage 
Crops  Old  and  New,  free  on  request. 

BINGHAMTON  SEED  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Corn. 

^  Garden  Seeds 

I®”  Nursery  Stock  iff®"® 

i^$100  IN  PREMIUMS  ON  CORN. 

Apple  Trees,  $4  per  100.  Catalogue  Free;  60  pages. 
J.  M.  T.  WRIGHT  NURSERY  CO., 

Portland,  Jay  County,  Ind. 


V 


EARLY  CHAMPION 

EArllest  potato  on  earth.  Fine  quality;  bigyleldera. 
The  potato  growers  bonanza.  1  lb.  3ftc;  3  1bg.  7f)c, 
poet  paid.  Peck  80c;  bu.  |2;  bbl.  |5 ;  exp.  rft.  chge. 
follow.  Early  Michigan  or  Early  Ohio*— leading  new 
gorte— 12.75  bbl. 

Farmers  Friend 

yloldor.  Peck  50c;  bu.  11.50;  5  bu.  or  more  |1  bu. 
Other  cheaper  kinds.  Pull  line  Farm  and  Garden 
Seeds  Write  for  CATALOG  NO.  18.  FREE. 


MAPLEWOOD  STOCK  FARM. 

„  ALLEGAN.  MICH. 

Home  of  the  Wool-Mutton  Golden  Fleeced  Shropshire. 


GREEN 


RAPE 


"  costs(;;_ 

25  cents  I 

perJON  . 


jOHNXSALZERSEWCft)^ 


Greatest,  Cheapest  Food 
on  Earth  for  Sheep,  Swine, 
Cattle,  etc. 

Will  be  worth  $100  to  you  to  read  what 
Sutzer'a  catalog  says  about  rape. 

Billion  Dollar  Grass 

will  positively  make  you  rich;  12  tons 
of  hav  and  lots  of  pasture  per  acre,  so 
also  Bromua,  Peaoat,  Speltz,  Macaroni 
wheat  for  arid,  hot  soils,  €3  bu.H.  per 
acre.  20th  Century  Oats,  250  bus.  per 
aero  and  Teosinte,  Yields  100  ton$ 
Greea  Fodder  per  acre. 

Forthls  Notice  and  1 0c. 

we  mail  big  catalog  and  10  Farm  Seed 
Kovelties,  fully  worth  $10  to  get  a  start. 


A  BIG  SNAP  IN  BUGGIES! 


A  well  built,  finely  finished  top 
baggy  with  oil  tempered  springs. 
Has  all  the  style  shown  by  rigs  cost¬ 
ing  twice  as  much.  You  can’t 
beat  it  in  style  or  equal  in  price. 
Write  for  price  and  agency  plan. 

ECONOMY  BUGGY  OO., 

Box  A  &6,  Olaelnaatl,  O, 


WriU 

far 

Cstalag 


HARROW 

On  Wheels 

Lightest  Draft  Harrow  made.  Saves  at  least 
a  half  horse  power  over  other  makes.  Adapt, 
ed  to  any  soil.  Seat  ad¬ 
justed  without  bolts.  Used 
either  as  walking  or  riding 
harrow.  Teeth  controlled 
by  lever.  Easily  cleared 
of  rubbish.  Made 
of  very  best  ma¬ 
terials.  Write 
for  free  cat¬ 
alogue. 

The  Hench  & 

DromgoldCo.,Mfr8., 

York,  Pa. 


30 
DAYS 
FREE  TRIAL' 
TO  RROVE  IT 

We  are  the  originators  of  the 
30  day  free  trial  plan  by  selling 
buggies  direct  from  factory  to 
user.  The  30  days’  trial  proves  the 

KALAMAZOO  QUALITY 

to  be  the  very  highest.  We  make 
our  buggies  in  our  own  factory, 
and  know  them  to  be  all  Ai. 
seconds.  Get  our  new  Free  Buggy 
Book.  It  is  highest  authority  on 
the  buggy  question,  and  will  show 
you  how  to  save  all  profits. 

KALAMAZOO 
CARRIAOB  & 

HARNESS 
MFO.  CO., 

142  RaosomeSt. 

Kalanaioov 
Mich. 


OUR  FREEUTALOGUE 


Sand  postal  for  it  at  once.  It  gives  description 
and  prices  of  our  full  line  of  celebrated  MplH 
Hlokory  Vehicles  and  lIuriieHs  which  weseli 
direct  from  our  factory  to  users  at  factory 
prices  on  80  Bnys’  Free  Trial.  It  tells  more 
about  this  SPLIT  tyin  ~ 
HICKORY  WINNER  J4U 
A  job  worth  a  half  more. 

Write  at  once.  Address 

OHIO  CARRIIGB  avo.  CO., , 
sisUoB  se 

ClasloDstl,  .  Ohio. ' 


111903  CATALOG  Contains 

~  GREATEiiBARGAijiS 

than  ofTered  by  any  other  manufacturer. 
Our  wonderful  effort  will 
ourprioo  you*  Weuse  the  l^t 
^material  and  guarontoo  every 
Irijf  for  2  years.  1  f  the  buggy  you 
7buy  from  us  is  not  better  In 
'every  way  than  you  can  get 
elsewhere  then  return  It  and 

PAY  US  NO  MONEY. 

Cut  out  this  ad,  send  itto  usaod  we  will  mail  you  catalog  free. 

MARVIN  SMITH  CO.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


30  YEARS  SEUINfi  DIRECT 


U( 

M  We  are  the  largest  manufacturs  of  vehicles  and  bar 

■  ness  in  the  world  selling  to  consumers  exsluslvely. 

M  WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS. 

M  but  ship  anywhere  for  examination,  guaranteeing  safe 

■  delivery.  You  are  out  nothing  if  not  satisfied.  We 
I  make  195  styles  of  vehicles  and  65  styles  of  harness. 

I  Large  Catalogue  FREE — Send  for  it 

ks  ” 


Piattora  are  altoaga  toelcome  at  our  j 

^KtiKHART  ClRRIAdR  A  H1RNRS9  HFR.  Co.,  KLKiflRT,  IND. 


No. 796 Driving  Wagon.  Pricet37,  AsgoodMsella 
for  $25  more.  Extra  Kin .  Krlly  Rubber  Tire  $  1 3. 
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Ruralisms 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

FJ.OKISTS  AM)  TUREXPRESS  CO.MI’ANIKS. 

— The  various  express  companies  have 
restored  the  old  rates  on  cut  flowers  in 
force  previous  to  the  abrupt  increase  of 
50  per  cent  on  first-class  merchandise 
I’ates,  which  went  into  effect  early  in 
December.  This  increase  was  in  every 
way  arbitrary  and  unwarranted,  and 
worked  much  hardship  to  the  florists, 
v/ho  w'ere  already  seriously  hampered 
by  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  coal 
and  other  fuels.  They  got  together,  and 
through  their  clubs  and  societies,  did 
such  persistent  and  effective  “kicking” 
that  the  former  rates,  always  sufflcifently 
burdensome,  were  restored  on  March  10. 
The  increase  lasted  just  three  months, 
and  as  it  was  in  many  instances  prohibi¬ 
tive  of  all  profits  to  growers  under  the 
special  circumstances,  it  proba’ny  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  direct  loss  of  revenue  to  the 
transportation  companies  as  well  as  to 
the  florists.  This  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  not  uncommon  instances  where 
greed,  unchecked,  overreaches  itself. 
The  florists  of  the  country  and  indi¬ 
viduals  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
express  monopolies  should  work  unceas¬ 
ingly  for  a  National  parcels  post,  so  that 
all  may  have  transportation  of  light  and 
valuable  merchandise  at  cost,  and  be 
forever  freed  from  such  unjust  discrim¬ 
ination  and  arbitrary  charges. 

Chi.msox  C1.0VER  All  Rioirr. — Crim¬ 
son  clover  proves  the  best  soil  impi’over 
we  have  tried  on  the  Rural  Grounds. 
Beginning  with  a  soil  in  many  places 
so  devoid  of  humus  and  availaole  plant 
food  that  ragweeds  would  scarcely 
grow',  the  persistent  sowing  of  this 
clover  at  the  end  of  cultivation  in 
August  or  September  for  six  or  seven 
years  has  made  the  ground  fairly  pro¬ 
ductive  for  most  garden  crops.  In  some 
of  these  poor  spots  enough  good  manure 
or  fertilizer  only  was  used  in  the  hill  or 
drill  to  secure  a  fair  start  for  the  special 
crop  grown.  This  real  improvement  of 
the  soil  must  be  credited  to  the  amelior¬ 
ating  effect  of  the  clover  and  the  acces¬ 
sions  of  aLinospheric  nitrogen  thus  fixed. 
In  some  of  the  worst  places,  the  sites  of 
old  washouts  in  the  hillside,  the  clover 
could  scarcely  grow'  at  all  for  the  first 
three  years,  and  the  feeble  plants  that 
did  start  seldom  survived  the  Winters. 
There  were  few  tubercles  on  the  roots, 
indicating  a  great  scarcity  of  the  nitro¬ 
gen-gathering  organisms,  which  have 
now  so  increased  that  the  clover  growth 
is  vigorous  and  lasting.  Rapid  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  soil  could  have  been  effected 
by  liberal  manuring,  with  very  thorough 
tillage,  and  this  plan  has  been  used  in 
portions  of  the  grounds,  but  we  wanted 
to  find  out  just  what  Crimson  Clover 
could  do  for  these  poor  spots  in  a  series 
of  years.  We  shall  now  apply  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  separately  on  these  plots 
in  moderate  quantity,  and  continue  the 
clover  treatment,  unless  it  should  cease 
to  thrive. 

Cow  PE.4S  Good  Also.— Three  years’ 
experience  with  early  cow  peas  gives 
convincing  proof  that  their  immediate 
value  is  not  far  short  of  the  clover  when 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  Sown  two 
years  in  succession  on  the  same  plot  they 
bring  the  soil  from  an  absolutely  unpro¬ 
ductive  condition  to  one  that  will  grow 
good  sweet  corn,  with  a  trifle  of  compost 
in  the  hill  as  a  starter,  but  the  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  crop  following  the  first  plant¬ 
ing  of  peas  is  not  as  great  as  with  the 
clover.  Our  peas  are  broadcast  in  early 
June  at  the  rate  of  two  pecks  to  the 
acre.  No  cultivation  is  given,  but  weeds 
strong  enough  to  survive  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  the  peas  are  pulled  or  cut  be¬ 
fore  they  seed.  Enough  pea  seeds  are 
picked  to  sow  the  same  area  another 
year,  the  remainder  being  harvested  by 
fowls.  This  is  an  inexpensive  way  of 
growing  tlie  cow  pea.  The  soil  is  kept 
out  of  use  for  the  season,  but  is  well 
cleaned  of  annual  weeds  and  much  im- 
pioved  in  fertility,  while  the  seeds  as 
chicken  provender  probably  pay  the 
small  cost  of  planting.  When  used  as  a 
Summer  cover  crop  in  the  young  orchard 
or  among  bush  fruits,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  check  growth  in  the  trees  or  bushes 
too  early,  as  the  rampant  growth  of  the 
vines  dries  out  the  soil  considerably  un¬ 
less  the  rainfall  is  unusually  free.  This 
check  might  benefit  fruiting  trees  by 
promoting  the  formation  of  flower  buds 


instead  of  wood  growth,  but  is  not  al¬ 
ways  best  for  young  trees  or  late  grow¬ 
ing  bush  fruits.  Crimson  Clover  as 
sown  in  August  or  September  is  not  open 
to  this  objection,  as  little  growth  is 
made  until  toward  early  Winter,  which 
continues  in  mild  weathei'  until  the 
ground  freezes.  Cow  peas  take  hold  on 
soil  too  poor  to  give  the  clover  a  chance, 
and  are  an  admirable  preparation  for  the 
latter  useful  legume.  The  two  plants 
alternate  well  together  in  succeeding 
years,  and  we  have  arrived  at  a  point 
where  clover  is  sown  in  Autumn,  if  the 
ground  is  needed  for  Summer  crops,  and 
the  peas  in  June,  if  it  is  not  wanted  for 
that  particular  season.  In  either  case 
the  cover  crop  is  turned  under  in  April 
of  the  following  year.  After  wintering 
there  is  a  heavy  grow'th  of  clover  tops, 
but  only  some  dead  sticks  as  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  peavine  growth,  but  the 
soil  is  much  benefited  by  either  plant, 
with  the  odds  in  favor  of  Crimson 
clover.  The  “chemicals  and  clover”  (with 
cow-pea  annex)  as  elaborated  years  ago 
by  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  plainly  a  success  in 
the  Rural  Grounds,  but  we  must  use 
more  and  better  chemicals  in  the  future 
for  best  results.  w.  v.  f. 


ABOUT  THAT  COAT 

You  wear  a  coat.  Wliy.^ 
I'o  keep  the  cold  out.?  No; 
to  keep  the  warmth  in. 
What  of  the  body  that  has 
no  warmth — the  thin,  poor 
body  that  lacks  the  healthy 
flesh  and  fat  it  needs.? 

For  such  we  say  that  Scott’s 
Emulsion  provides  the  right 
kind  of  a  coat.  Why.?  Be¬ 
cause  Scott’s  Emulsion  builds 
firm,  solid  flesh  and  sup¬ 
plies  just  enough  fat  to  fill 
nature’s  requirements  —  no 
more.  That  means  bodily 
warmth. 

We’ll  send  you  a  sample  free  upon  request. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


■STCCL  CtAD  SrdNC  BoXr 


KtA  A*  /  C 


AUG.aOLtTl^S 


READY 
ROOFING 

I4uy  of  us  Direct  and 
Save  Money. 
Best  goods.  Our  prices 
surprise.  Write  us. 

S.  E.  McDonough  &  Co, 
Dept.  C.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


DaSmC  DSII*  Instead  of  usingMetal 
OflV6  I  flini  Dills  ^oodnK.^kicb  requires 

painting  every 
two  years,  use 

Arrow  Brand 
Asphalt 
Ready  Roefini, 

already  sur¬ 
faced  with  gravel,  and  which  needs  no  painting, 
/fi  *  HAL  T  READY  ROOFING  GO.  Send  for  free 
136  Water  St..  New  York.  samples. 


FIRE,  WIND  &  WATER  PROOF 

^  -  add  to  these  qualities  da  rAlUty 


SNNAU> 

stanoaho 


qualities  dar  AiUty 
and  low  price,  and  you  have  a 
perfect  roofing,  which  is 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines. 

Organize  an  o.xchange  in  your 
community.  Eull  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  o.italogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 

152  St.  Clair  Street, 

C  N.  301.  CLEVELAND,  O. 


THE  KESSLER  IS  THE  BEST. 


Ruhai.  Mail  Box. 


Price, 

$1  EACH, 

Discount  Club 
Lots. 

Simple,  Durable, 
Economical. 
Round, 

Stkono, 

HKAVT 
Lowest  1  n  price, 
highest  in  quali¬ 
ty.  A  sample  best 
evidence.  Keap- 
proved  Jan.  25th. 


190:1.  Circulars  sent  fr<'e.  Orders  promptly  shipped. 

TjER  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


H.  K.  HESSLl 


Can  be  put  on  a  new  roof,  on 
old  shingles  or  tin.  It’s  soft 
land  pliable,  being  easy  to  put 
on  and  becomes  as  hard  as 
slate.  Send  for  Free  Sample 
_  and  Circulars. 

The  A.  F.  Swan  Co.  "•"msinaHEwroK. 


THE  MOWER 

that  wi  11  cut  your  short  grass, 
your  tall  grass  and  weeds, 
and  will  do  all  the  trimming 
along  fences  and  walks. 
Send  for  catalogue  and 
prices.  THE  CLIPPER 
DAWN  MOWER  CO., 
iNorristown,  Pa. 


DREER’S 

SPRAY  TOOLS 

Insecticides  and  Fungicides 
Send  for  Catalogue 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


O  K 


[PUMP^  ^SPRAY. 

1  Om  At  a  time.  l5  eeeonde  pumplnc 
J  chargee  with  enough  air  to  run 

■  ihe  Auto-Spray 

^  lOmlnuteaand  oorer  K 
I  fectlj  Automatio,  operator  merely 
I  walks  and  directe  noitle.  Bpraj  from 
I  ftnemlsttoBolluatream.  AnTboycan 
I  work  It.  Braes  workli^  and  contact 
I  parts  make  it  perfect  working  and 
I  durable.  For  poultry  houees,  vines, 
I  trees,  ete.  Catalog  F  .free.  Shows  the 
I  beet  line  of  al  1  site,  aU  purpoee  Bp<V* 
I  ere  made.  Wri  te  for  agency. 

I  C.C. BROWN  B COMPANY, 
Rochsstsr,  N.  Y. 


LAMBERT 

Gas  or  Gasoline 

l8  the  reliable  engine. 
No  long  Bhutrdown  foi 
repairs.  Simple,  econo¬ 
mical.  Easy  to  regulate 
'^gpeed.  Strong  guarantee. 

wan*«L  Writ*  for  estelog.  ( 
(GAS  a  OASOLINK  ENOIN*  CO.,  Anderaon.Ind. 


The  Mietz  &  Weiss 

Ssrcaeto  Engines.  Lizes,  1  to  SO  H  F. 

Cheapest  and  Safest  Power  Known 
for  pumplug  and  electric  lighting, 
grinding  corn,  separating  oreaa, 
sawing  wood  and  all  power 
purposes.  Highest  Award  for 
Direct  Coupled  Ktigine  and  Gener¬ 
ator,  Paris  Exposition .  I90<i;  awarded 
Gold  Medal  Pan-Atn.  Exposition, 
Buffalo, Gold  Medal,  Charles- 
tODr  b.  0.,  Exposition;  190S.  Send 
for  catalogue. 

A.  MXETZ,  128  Uorr  8t„  Maw  Toas 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 

USED 


Any  Flace 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 
1  Statlonaries,  Portables,  Engines 
and  Pumps,  Holsters, 
Sawing  Outfits. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Testimonials.  State  your  Power  Needs. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26.  Sterling,  III. 


WATER  RAISES  ITSELF 

to  any  height,  any  dista 
natural  strea 

RIFE 


to  any  height,  any  distance  by  theforcco£the 
natural  stream  with  the 

HYDRAULIC 
_  ENGINE. 

Best  for  farms,  country  resi¬ 
dences  and  irrigation.  Pumps 
30  ft.  high  for  every  foot  of  fall. 
Sold  on  30  days  trial. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.. 
126  Liberty  SL.  Now  York,, 

STEEL  ROOFING 

.FREIGHT  CHABGES  PAID  BY  US 

Strictly  new,  perfect,  Semi  -  Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  2  feet  v  iae,  6  leet  long.  1  he 
best  Kooflnc,  Siding  or  f  elling  joa  can  nse. 
No  experience  necessary  to  lay  It.  An 
ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the  only 
tools  you  need.  We  furnish  nails  free 
and  paint  roofing  two  sides.  Conies 
either  flat,  corrugated  or  “V”  criini^d. 
DellTcred  free  of  all  eharges  to  all  points 
In  the  U.  S.,  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  North  of  the  Ohio  River 

AfT$2.25  PER  SQUARE 

Pricfi  to  other  point®  on  appllcallono  A  8(iuar©  iiiuttUA  100 
square  feet.  Write  for  free  Catalogue  Bo.  57 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  W.  35tli  and  Iron  St$.,  Chlcaga 


MAKE  MONEY 

pulling  stumps,  grubs, etc., 
.  and  clearing  land  tor  your¬ 
self  aud  others.  Hereule® 
Stump  Puller  U  the  best* 

Catalog  FREE.  Hircules  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  P.S,  Cintir«llle,li. 


TShe  Hardie  Potato  Sprayer 

Is  a  strong,  simple  and  practical  attachment  which  can  be  quickly  and 
easily  connected  to  any  spray  pump.  Fits  on  the  back  of  an  ordinary 
wagon  or  cart.  Sprays  4  rows  al  a  time,  covers  the  entire  vine  with  a 
finefog-like  spray — and  one  man  can  spray  20  acres  in  a  day.  Does 
exactly  the  same  work  as  a  $75  machine  and  only  costs  AT  nn 
Write  for  our  free  illustrated  catalogue  giving  full  informa-  \  I  11  M 
tion  about  our  complete  line  of  Spraying  Machines.  V  •  IwWI 

Hardie  Spray  Pump  Mfg.  Co.,  46  Lamed  St. ,  Detroit,  Mich. 


-Your  Troubles 


Disappear 

if  you  use  a  sprayer  that  automatically  stirs  the  mixture 
_  and  cleans  the  strainer.  You  have  the  easiest  work  in  the 
field, get  the  finest  spray  and  do  more  work  by  using  the  EMPIRE 
^  KING,  ORCHARD  MONARCH  and  GARFIELD  Sprayers.  They  have 

the  automatio  agiutori  and  stniner  cleaning  bruthei .  They  never  olo|  and  they  never  bum  nor  spoil  the  foliage. 
Tbeee  and  other  special  features  distinguish  them  from  all  other  sprayers.  Write  for  Instniotlon  book  on  spray¬ 
ing,  formulas,  eto.  MaUed  free.  field  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  2  1 1th  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


THE  PEJUFECTIOJIf  SIX  BOIVSESAl^ 


The  Perfection  Sprayer  is  not  the  product  of  a  theorist.  Making  sprayers  has 
been  his  chief  employment  for  the  last  twelve  years.  He  has  examined  and  experi¬ 
mented  with  and  made  more  large  capacity,  power  sprayers  than  any  other  man 
In  the  U.  S.  The  Perfeetien  Six  Kow  Is  his  final  triumph.  Sprays 
six  rows  of  potatoes  or  vines  at  one  time.  Can  be  used  either  by  hand 
or  horse  power.  Easily  lutjusted  for  vegetables,  shrubs  or  trees. 
Sprays  Bordeaux  and  all  other  mixtures  without  trouble  or  waste. 
Full  descriptive  catalogue  sent  free.  Ask  for  It. 

Thoma»  F*eppler,  Box  ST,  HigehtstoiAfn,  IS.  «J. 

SUo  ma%v>faci\kftA  ihe  Improved  Plow*  and  Furtowtre 


The  High-Pressure  Double-Cylinder  Sprayer. 

The  Best  in  the  AVorld.  Four  Gallons  Carried  Easily,  Made  of  heavy  galvanized  Iron, 
strongly  braced  and  reinforced  in  every  part.  Heads  sw'elled  and  double  seamed.  Strong,  two-iucU 
force-pump  with  heavy  rods.  Themo.st  perfect  working  spi'ayer  ever  invented.  It  is  also  made  of 
20  ounce  copper,  which  W'ill  last  a  lifetime.  Adapted  for  all  classes  of  spraying.  This  sprayer,  when 
tilled  and  charged,  wdiich  takes  half  a  minute,  will  spray  continuously  for  15  minutes,  and  will  throw 
a  stream  30  feet  high.  It  is  especially  fine  for  large  work  in  potato  fields,  vineyards,  tobacco 
plantations,  fruit  tree  spraying,  whitewashing,  chicken-house  spraying  and  greenhouse  work.  Also 
for  applying  disinfectants  in  ham,  etc.  Write  for  descriptive  circular,  show'ing  five  styles  of  Spray¬ 
ers  and  prices.  Agents  Wanted.  NORTH  JERSEY  NURSERIES,  Springfield,  N.  J. 


AND 

KILLS 


SAVE  YOUR  POTATO, 
TOMATO. CABBAOE.: 
ASPARAflUS.T0BAC<:0. 
['  ORAPE,  COTTON AHb 
;  OTHER  CROPS-. 
ASPIKWAU.3PRAYER5  PREYENT  BLIOHT. 
ffl5T,KAB,n!li(S0U5  DISEASESAND  ROT. 
THET  DESTROY  BEETIES.WORMS.MOTHS.MEXICAN 
BOliWEEYIlS.ETC. 

CCO.,  JACKSONvMicH. 


ASPINWALL  MFU 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Dishwater  and  Bigs.— I  doubt  If  my 
opinion  on  the  dishwater  question  is  strong 
enough  to  stand  before  the  following  testi¬ 
mony: 

‘‘Let  the  Hope  Farm  man  tell  J.  D.,  of 
North  Carolina,  that  if  he  feeds  dishwater 
where  soap  is  used  I  will  guarantee  that 
his  hogs  will  not  only  not  die,  but  will 
improve  in  flesh  and  bristles.  Further  he 
will  never  have  one  to  w'hich  it  is  fed  die 
of  cholera.  I  keep  a  bucket  in  which 
scraps  from  vegetables  for  dinner,  the  sift¬ 
ings  of  flour  and  meal  and  dishwater  (in 
which  homemade  soap  is  used)  are  put  and 
carried  after  breakfast  and  dinner  to  pigs 
at  house  lot,  and  they  thrive  best  of  any 
on  the  place.  When  I  have  any  that  is 
puny  and  does  not  thrive  at  the  barn  lot,  I 
bring  it  up  to  the  house  lot  and  with  the 
above  feed  it  is  soon  the  sleekest  pig  on  the 
place  and  I  give  soap  dishwater  the  credit. 

1  never  knew  soap  dishwater  to  injure,  but 
know  hickory  and  oak  ashes  are  good  pre¬ 
ventives  of  cholera  also.”  a.  w.  smith. 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Smith  once  gave  me  a  piece  of  Geor¬ 
gia  ham  for  dinner  which  is  still  a  pleasant 
memory.  I  must  say  that  it  beat  an>  thing 
that  Billy  Berkshire’s  children  have  yet 
produced.  If  that  ham  was  concentrated 
dishwater  it  will  take  a  strong  argument 
to  offset  it.  We  raised  a  calf  on  weak  dish¬ 
water  once  and  it  made  it  so  strong  it  ran 
into  a  wire  fence  hard  enough  to  break 
Ita  own  neck!  Now  let  some  one  argue 
that  dishwater  will  kill  a  calf! 

Local  Markets.— Every  now  and  then 
some  farmer  far  back  from  the  towns  writes 
to  say  what  he  would  do  if  he  had  our 
markets.  The  country  where  we  live  is 
filled  with  little  towns— the  homes  of  com¬ 
muters  who  work  in  New  York  and  go 
and  come  every  day.  Some  of  these  people 
keep  a  few  hens  or  work  a  small  garden, 
but  most  of  them  buy  all  their  food.  Back 
in  the  districts  where  the  "commuter”  is 
unknown  he  may  be  regarded  as  a  great 
benefactor  of  the  farmer,  but  some  of  us 
who  are  nearer  to  him  could  tell  another 
story.  For  example  here  is  a  discouraged 
Jerseyman  who  lives  close  to  a  town: 

"Owing  to  the  fact  that  I  am  in  the  milk 
business,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  I 
am  short  of  cash.  All  milkmen  are  who 
pay  their  bills.  We  are  a  little  worse  than 
the  ordinary,  however,  as  we  are  in  the 
grasp  of  the  commuter,  who  votes  the 
heaviest  taxes  upon  you  and  expects  you 
to  sell  your  products  for  nothing  or  he 
will  bring  them  out  from  the  city.” 

You  see  from  this  that  the  business  of 
dealing  direct  with  the  consumer  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  a  bed  of  roses.  There  are  some  sharp 
thorns  in  it.  Some  of  these  men  will  vote 
for  new  schools  and  lights  and  paving  un¬ 
til  every  acre  of  your  farm  aches  under  the 
burden.  They  escape  with  poll  and  dog 
tax— and  then  you  should  see  the  great 
baskets  and  bundles  of  supplies  they  lug 
out  from  the  city  when  by  every  right 
their  trade  belongs  to  the  local  farmers 
and  storekeepers.  When  such  men  buy 
the  produce  which  originally  comes  from 
the  distant  farms  there  can  be  little  left 
for  the  producer!  Yet  such  a  farmer 
might  be  better  off  with  the  pittance  he  re¬ 
ceives  than  he  would  be  to  deal  direct  and 
pay  the  taxes  the  commuters  vote  for  him! 

Farm  Notes.— Our  first  plowing  was  done 
March  28.  The  ground  was  hardly  fit, 
and  turned  up  lumpy.  Farmers  in  the 
lighter  soils  around  us  had  been  plowing 
for  a  week.  We  are  in  no  great  rush  to 
plant  this  year.  We  have  no  oats  or 
barley  to  seed  and  no  clover  seed  to  sow. 
As  for  early  vegetables— the  hotbed  is  the 
place  foh  all  but  peas.  .  .  .  w  . 
Grass  made  a  remarkable  start.  We  usually 
put  fertilizer  on  our  grass  about  April  16, 
but  this  year  it  is  growing  so  fast  that  we 
used  the  fertilizer  two  weeks  ahead.  We 
use  a  grass  mixture  containing  nearly  five 
per  cent  of  nitrogen,  eight  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  six  of  potash— about  5<X)  pounds 
per  acre.  Nitrogen  is  what  grass  needs  on 
our  soil.  The  grass  came  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  nicely,  as  there  was  much  snow  on  the 
hills.  This  grass  was  put  in  as  near  to 
the  "Clark  ”  system  as  we  could  get  at 
reasonable  expense  except  that  we  seeded 
wheat  with  the  grass.  There  is  a  fine 
stand  and  we  have  fertilized  it  properly. 
We  have  done  our  duty— now  for  the 

grass . The  mice  have  girdled 

several  good-sized  peach  trees— working  in 
under  the  mulch.  Hugh  has  bridge-grafted 
them  until  the  lower  part  of  the  stem 
looks  like  a  well  dressed  broken  leg!  These 
girdled  trees  were  the  first  to  show  buds, 
and  are  now  considerably  in  advance  of 
others.  Charlie’s  explanation  is  that  be¬ 
ing  cut  off  from  the  root  the  sap  in  the 
trees  “had  to  go  somewhere”  and  went  to 
the  buds.  If  that  follows  girdling  it 
might  be  well  to  cut  some  of  the  smart 
young  folks  off  from  home  support  for  a 
time  and  thus  make  them  work  out  the 

possibilities  that  are  in  them! . 

Nobody  knows  how  many  miles  I  walked 
•on  the  last  Sunday  afternoon  In  March 


looking  at  the  young  trees.  Up  and  down 
row  after  row  over  the  hills  and  back 
again.  Our  folks  could  not  understand 
why  I  should  prefer  this  tramp  to  sitting 
by  the  fire  with  a  good  book  in  hand. 
Every  one  of  these  trees  appeals  to  me  like 
a  personal  friend.  I  know  every  one  of 
them.  As  the  little  buds  swell  on  the  ap¬ 
ples  or  burst  out  on  the  plum  and  peach 
they  preach  a  whole  sermon  in  patience 
and  hope — which  is  just  what  I  need.  Here 
these  shapeless  sticks,  with  their  roots  cut 
off,  have  been  standing  hopelessly  through 
the  cold  and  disagreeable  Winter— hopeful 
because  of  the  promise  that  went  into  the 
ground  with  them.  Here  it  is.  After  all 
the  weary  waiting  Spring  brings  it  out  in 
the  bursting  bud.  It’s  enough  to  make  a 
man  ashamed  of  himself  for  going  about 
under  the  shadow  of  trouble  with  doubt 
and  questioning  in  his  heart.  I  wish  I 
could  make  the  little  folks  see  what  I  see 
in  this  awakening  of  dormant  life  but  in 
order  to  feel  it  they  must  go  through  the 
sorrow  first.  But  what  comfort  a  fellow 
can  take  in  growing  along  with  his  apple 
orchard ! 

The  Little  Polks.— The  little  school  has 
prospered  this  Winter.  The  Madame  has 
always  said  that  she  will  do  her  best  to 
teach  her  children  at  home  until  they  are 
12  at  least.  I  have  felt  that  there  are 
some  advantages  in  the  public  schools,  but 
I  am  forced  to  admit  that  where  a  careful 
teacher  can  have  charge  of  a  few  scholars 
at  home  they  are  far  more  likely  to  be  well 
rooted  in  principle  and  character.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  average  public  school 
teacher  has  too  large  a  job— with  so  many 
little  ones  to  attend  to  that  the  individual 
cannot  have  the  care  he  really  needs.  .  . 
The  Madame  fell  a  victim  to  a  book  agent 
who  got  her  to  sign  for  a  “History  of  Am¬ 
erica”  delivered  in  small  “parts.”  I  am  a 
reformed  book  agent  myself,  and  I  hope 
when  my  apples  come  in  bearing  to  make 
money  enough  to  go  over  my  old  route  and 
buy  back  the  books  I  induced  certain  peo¬ 
ple  to  purchase.  The  Madame  bought  this 
history  for  the  children  to  read.  Her  idea 
is  that  since  it  comes  in  small  parts  or 
magazines  the  little  ones  will  read  it  as  it 
is  delivered  while,  if  it  came  in  the  form  of 
great  books  they  would  only  look  at  the 
pictures!  I  want  my  children  to  understand 
the  history  of  their  country  so  that  they 
can  help  make  coming  history  like  good 
citizens. 

You  must  expect  great  things  from  them! 

No,  I  do  not.  They  are  only  plain,  aver¬ 
age  little  mortals  with  no  promise  of  any 
great  deeds.  They  are  likely  to  fill  humble 
places  in  the  world’s  army,  but  I  want 
them  to  be  clean,  and  hopeful  and  useful. 
When  my  little  girl  came  to  me  the  other 
day  and  showed  me  how  she  is  darning  my 
stockings— with  a  door  knob  for  a  darning 
ball— I  felt  prouder  of  it  than  I  would  be  to 
hear  her  speak  in  three  languages.  Why? 
Because  she  learned  to  do  this,  pricking  her 
little  fingers  repeatedly,  so  that  she  might 
help  Mother  and  show  her  love  for  Father! 

H.  w.  c. 


B.  B.  CHASE  ^ 

MEDICATED  J  V  \ 

Crumbs  of  Comfort 

E;»siest  Shoes  oh  I'ixrtli. 
Positively  Cures  CORNS,  SORES,  TENDER  FEET 
Postage  paid,  $2.00.  Send  for  particulars  to 

Cflivsrs  SHOE  HOUSE,  Port  Jervis,  N.  v 


■Vllf  DCCI%  Pivot  Axit  Spring  Tooth 

ini:  IfCCU  CULTIVATOR 

pulverizes  every  inch  of  ground,  kills  all  weeds 
and  helps  preserve  moisture.  Ideal  Implement  for 
rough,  stony  land.  Widely  adaptable.  Deep  or 
shallow  cultivation.  Three  extra  teeth  forms  per¬ 
fect  riding  harrow.  Removal  of  a  bolt  forms  rigid 
axle  cultivator  and  gangs  swing  independently. 

SHIPPED  ON  APPROVAL. 

If  not  found  In  your  town,  write  us  for  catalog  and 
Speolill  Introductory  Price.  Agents  and  dealers 
wanted  In  all  new  territory. 

,^REED  MFC.  CO.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


THE  EFFICIENT  HILLER 

is  a  labor-saving  implement  for 
hilling  all  kinds  of  plants  grown 
in  rows  from  20  up  to  44  inches 
apart.  The  adjustable  moldboards 
insure  placing  the  soil  close 
to  and  over  the  roots  of 
plant  at  each  side,  protect¬ 
ing  the  plant  from  exces- 

_ I  sive  moisture,  drought  and 

heavy  winds.  Point  and  moldboards  are  steel; 
designed  to  follow  Cultivator.  Write  for  circular 
V.  A.  WUITBECK,  Aquetuck.  N.  \.£ 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  irlU 
thrash  Bye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  oi 
I  breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  It  again  in  perfect 
.bundles.Can  be  changed 

—  - _ _  *ln  fifteen  mlnu^  to  a 

^^*“**^  spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Com  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  Send  for  oatalojrae  8  to 
the  QRANT-FERBIS  COMPANY,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Tires 


so, 

res  I 
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sterling 
Puncture 

Proof  Tires  *  PerPair 
are  the  best  made.  Con¬ 
structed  on  puncture 
proof  lines.  No  solution 
in  them.  Guaranteed  for 
One  Year.  Complete 
catalog  of  tires  from  $2.00  per  pair  up,  .sent  FREE. 
Delaware  Rubber  Co.  657  Market  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  Send  for  big  Catalog. 


tll  “SLOW-FEED 
MANGER’’ 


Makes  a  horse  eat  slow.  Pre¬ 
vents  waste.  Price.  SI. 1)0  com- 
17-inch,  25  lbs.  plete,  having  seven  pockets. 
Send  for  list  of  it,  and  for  list  of  YANKS. 

BROAD  GAUGE  IRON  STALL  WORKS, 

63  Elui  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BBO.S.,  Ithaca,  N.  S. 


Two  Million  Tons  of 

BASIC  SLAG  FERTILIZER 

Sold  in  1902. 

Send  all  Orders  to 

J'^OOIO  3E1.  Ja3SEy 

400  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AGRICULTURALSALT 

pays  for  itself  first  year.  Benefit 
lasts  for  several  seasons.  Write 
for  information  and  prices. 

THE  EMPIRE  STATE  SALT  CO., 
Lo  Rov.  N.  Y. 

RfirnC  plank  save  timber  and  cash.  Best,  cheap- 
DQIIIO  est,  strongest.  6,000  In  44  States.  Book  for 
stamp.  Shawver  Brothers,  BeUefontalne,  Ohio. 


STUDY  THIS  FENCE, 

Note  how  splendidly  it  is  maile.  See  the  extra  heavy  top  wire  and  tlie  large,  strong  middle 
wires.  Note  how  completely  it  is  inter-woven.  'I'here  is  no  chance  for  stay  wires  to  slip  or 
shift,  making  large  and  irregular  meshes.  There  are  no  loose  ends  to  untwist,  unravel  and 
injure  stock.  In  its  weaving,  there  is  ample  provision  for  contraction  and  expansion,  so  that 
it  is  never  known  to  break  or  sag  asa  result  of  extreme  heat  or  cold.  In  any  height  from  18  to 
54  inches.  Strong  and  handsome,  proof  against  all  kinds  of  stock.  Write  for  catalogue. 

CUYAHOGA  WIRE  A  FENCE  CO.,  Oept.  M,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O. 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Rider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  but  If  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  In  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  which  Is  proof 
that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  "C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 


Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


35  Warren  St..  Nkw  York. 
239  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 


692  Craig  St..  Montreal.  P.  Q. 
Tenlente-Key  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 
22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.S.  W. 


40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

40  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


ImprovedMa^re  spreader 

This  is  the  only  machine  made  that  will  spread  evenly  and  perfectly  all  kinds  of  manure,  wood 
ashes,  salt,  lime,  etc.  Tears  apart,  makes  fine  and  distributes  ft 
evenly  the  hardest  caked  and  coarsest  manure,  no  matter  how  full 
of  straw,  corn  stalks,  etc.  Machine  is  greatly  im-  rLiy  . 

proved  for  1903.  The  driver  does  not  have  to  leave 

the  seat  from  the  time  he  leaves  the  manure  heapun-  1 ' . 

tll  he  gets  lack  again.  Send  for  latest  catalog  describing  allim-  Kj  '  .  •  . 

proveinents  and  telling  “How  to  Crow  Big  Crops."  Mailed  free. 

Remember  that  the  only  original  and  genuine  Kemp  Manure 
Spreader  is  made  by  us  and  the  patents  thereon  have  been  T 
fully  sustained  by  a  recent  decision  of  the  United  States 

Kemp  Burpee  Mfg.  Co,,  Box  38.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CAUTION! 

When  you  are  purchasing  a 

ROOFING 

for  your  houses  and  outbuildings,  be  sure  that  the 
name  “RUBEROID”  is  stamped  on  every  three 
feet  of  the  material,  as  in  the  cut,  throughout  the 
full  length  of  the  roll.  You  will  then  know  that 
you  are  getting  the  genuine  Ruberoid  Roofing, 
which  has  been  the  standard  for  Eleven  Years, 
and  not  one  of  its  poor  imitations.  Ruberoid 
is  water-proof  and  fire-resisting.  Never  melts,  rots 
or  tears.  Lasts  for  years.  You  can  apply  it 
yourself.  Send  for  samples  and  Booklet  K. 

Address  Dept.  K, 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO., 

ICO  William  Street,  New  York. 
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RECORD  OF  A  GOOD  DAIRY  HERD. 

Last  Fall  I  sent  you  an  article  on 
how  I  built  up  my  dairy.  We  have  just 
completed  a  year’s  work  with  my  home 
herd,  and  below  you  will  find  the  yield 
for  the  year  by  months.  These  are  not 
phenomenal  figures,  but  certainly  show 
a  good  margin  of  profit  and,  because 
they  have  been  obtained  under  every¬ 
day  conditions,  I  send  them  to  you  that 
they  may  prove  what  I  said  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle  referred  to,  i.  e.,  that  productive 
cows  may  be  raised  from  good  grades 
by  proper  selection  and  care,  and  that 
some  one  may  be  encouraged  thereby: 
April,  7,658  pounds;  May,  9,326;  June, 
8,27.5;  July,  9,699;  August,  10,725;  Sep¬ 
tember,  9,343;  October,  8,672;  Novem¬ 
ber,  7,771;  December,  8,893;  January, 
8,249;  February,  7,832;  March,  8,470; 
used  in  family  and  fed  to  calves  (esti¬ 
mated),  3,650.  Total,  108,563. 

On  April  1  last  we  were  milking  17 
head,  three  of  them  heifers  that  had 
dropped  their  first  calves  the  Fall  be¬ 
fore.  One  cow  was  barren  and  had  been 
milked  a  year.  One  was  a  two-year-old 
that  aborted  in  March  and  never  gave 
over  four  quarts  a  day.  These  two  were 
sold  for  beef  in  January.  Another,  a 
good  cow,  was  sold  in  December.  In 
June  we  had  one  additional  mature  cow 
freshen.  The  last  of  July  and  first  of 
August  four  heifers  dropped  their  first 
calves;  another  heifer  in  November  and 
another  in  January,  making  24  in  milk 
at  times  during  the  year.  As  will  be 
seen  by  the  dates  the  heifers  came 
fresh  ana  the  two  beeves  were  sold  these 
would  hardly  average  20  for  the  year. 
This  would  make  an  average  of  5,155 
pounds  of  milk  each.  The  average  fat 
content  was  five  per  cent,  which  is 
equivalent  to  303  pounds  of  butter  each. 
From  April  1  to  October  1  they  were 
fed  5,400  pounds  purchased  grain  to  the 
amount  of  $83.66.  In  addition  to  the 
pasture,  after  they  were  turned  out, 
they  had  green  clover,  oats  and  peas 
and  second-growth  clover.  From  Octo¬ 
ber  1  to  April  1  they  had  23,450  pounds 
of  grain  costing  $204.39  or  1,374  pounds 
each;  or  an  average  of  $13.71^^  worth. 
They  had  silage,  oat  and  pea  hay  and 
clover  hay,  in  addition  to  what  they 
would  eat  up  clean.  We  have  sold  for 
cash,  cream,  $1,752.80;  butter,  $15.69. 
Bull  calves  sold  to  fat,  $18.50.  Skim- 
milk  sold  at  one  cent  per  quart  through 
December,  January,  February  and  March, 
$83.37,  making  a  total  of  $1,870.36 
or  $89.06  each.  Deducting  from  this  the 
cost  of  purchased  feed,  $288.05,  there  is 
left  $1,582.31  to  be  credited  to  the  farm. 
1  consider  the  skim-milk  fed,  with  the 
whole  milk  used  and  fed  (3,650  pounds) 
full  value  for  all  grain  purchased. 
Beside  the  remainder  of  skim-milk  fed 
to  calves  and  pigs,  the  3,650  pounds  of 
milk  used  and  six  fine  heifer  calves 
raised,  I  find  in  comparison  with  last 
year  that  I  have  saved  $132  in  pur¬ 
chased  grain.  This  came  through 
abundance  of  green  feed  in  Summer  and 
Fall  and  the  oat-and-pea  hay  referred 

to.  KDWAKD  VAN  AXSTYNE. 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  DRAFT  HORSES 

I  think  the  outlook  for  horse  breed¬ 
ing  for  market  has  not  been  so  bright 
for  a  long  time  as  it  is  at  the  present 
day  and  promises  for  years  to  come. 

Normal,  Ill.  d.  auqstin. 

The  outlook  was  never  better.  The 
farmers  in  this  locality  who  ought  to 
have  from  one  to  10  ready  for  market 
are  in  need  of  more  than  they  have  to 
do  their  own  work.  Heavy  drafters, 
with  quality,  are  the  kind  in  the  best 
demand,  and  the  type  to  breed  for. 
Those  that  fall  short  in  size  and  weight 
are  in  good  demand  for  farm  work,  ex¬ 
presses,  etc.  E.  8.  ANGELL. 

Geneseo,  Ill. 

The  French  or  Percheron  horse  is  in 
best  demand,  and  weight  should  be 
from  1,800  to  2,000  pounds.  It  seems  to 
us  that  the  demand  is  undiminished. 
The  above  applies  to  stallions.  But 


when  you  review  the  gelding  or  work¬ 
ing  demand  you  cannot  help  saying  the 
same  thing.  We  believe  they  will  sell 
high  for  some  time. 

DAKBY  PLAINS  IMPOaTING  CO. 

Mechanicsburg,  Ohio. 

The  prospects  for  breeding  draft 
horses  are  very  encouraging  at  the 
present  time.  Breed  them  as  large  as 
possible  combined  with  style  and  action. 
For  city  trade  they  should  weigh  1,600 
pounds  and  better,  and  the  heavier 
classes  bring  the  most  money.  There 
never  was  a  better  outlook  for  draft 
horses  than  at  the  present  time.  There 
certainly  will  be  a  good  demand  for  this 
class  of  horses  for  a  good  many  years. 
One  should  select  the  best  breeding 
stock,  and  use  sires  of  the  various  draft 
breeds  weighing  1,800  pounds  or  more. 
What  will  pay  a  farmer  better  than  to 
breed  draft  horses  when  he  can  sell 
three-year-old  colts  for  $125  to  $175 
each?  8.  J.  WEBEK. 

Middleville,  Mich. 

The  prospect  for  the  next  few  years 
looks  very  encouraging.  There  is  no 
great  surplus  of  horses  in  the  West;  in 
fact,  there  is  a  comparative  shortage. 
The  competition  of  our  home  farmers 
for  work  teams  frequentiy  puts  the 
price  above  shippers’  vaiues.  It  will 
take  several  years  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand  by  breeding.  In  this  section,  and 
generally  throughout  the  West,  the 
preference  is  decidediy  for  the  Per- 
cherons  among  the  heavy  kinds,  and 
standard  trotters  for  other  purposes. 
They  are  the  popular  favorites,  and  wiil 
continue  so  in  the  West.  The  demand 
is  for  increased  size  in  the  trotters  and 
ton  stailions  among  drafters.  Eastern 

buyers  may  expect  to  pay  high  prices 
for  good  horses  for  several  years. 

Howard,  Kan.  hanna  &  co. 


The  imported  herd  of  Jersey  cattle  of 
Frank  C.  Ward,  Millburn,  N.  J.,  soon  to  be 
sold  at  auction,  is  the  result  of  six  weeks 
careful  search  of  the  Island  of  Jersey. 
Mr.  Ward  says  that  England,  France  and 
Denmark  are  drawing  heavily  upon  the 
Island,  with  the  result  that  prices  have 
advanced  since  last  year. 

Hay-Lopt  Door.— The  best  way  to  hang  a 
door  for  the  hay-loft  in  a  barn  is  three 
hinges  at  the  bottom.  Attach  a  rope  one- 
third  down  from  top,  to  horse  fork  to 
open  and  shut  the  door.  This  is  the  cheap¬ 
est.  the  handiest,  and  the  most  durable 
plan,  and  does  not  catch  the  wind.  o.  E.  p. 

Renwick,  Iowa. 


Farm  Wagon  only  S:S1.96. 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels  with 
Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Company, 
Quincy,  Ill.,  have  placed  upon  the  market  a  Farmer’s 
Handy  Wagon,  that  Is  only  25  inches  high,  fitted 
with  24  and  30  inch  wheels  with  4-lnch  tire,  and 
sold  for  only  $21.95. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  the  best  material  through¬ 
out.  and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set  of 
new  wheels,  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year.  Cat¬ 
alogue  giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed  upon 
application  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Co., 
Qhincy.  Ill.,  who  also  will  furnish  metal  wheels 
at  low  prices  made  any  size  and  width  of  tire  to  fit 
any  axle. 


THE  ODOR 

of  animal  and  stable  and 
all  disease  germs  are  re¬ 
moved  from  milk  by  using 
the 

CHAMPION 

Milk  Cooler-Aerator. 

Automatic  working.  Milk 
keeps  much  longer  and 
gi  ves  finer  flavored  butter 
and  cheese.  Booklet“Hllk 
sod  Its  Csw,'*  fr««.  Writs  for  it. 

Champion  Milk  CoolarCe. 
[ l^Squlres  St.,  Corilaod,  N.T. 


THE  KELLY 


does  perfect  work 

f  rinding  ear  com. 
n  husk  or  out,  mixed 
feed  In  any  propor¬ 
tions,  with  or  without 
clover,  cotton  seed, 
Kaffir  corn,  or  any 
grain  that  grows.  Has 
duplex 
grinding 
surfaces, 
and shows 
a  greater 
capacity, 
per  unit, 
of  driving 
power  than  any 
other  mill. 
Gives  a  uniform 

frist  for  stock 
eed  of  any  de¬ 
sired  fineness. 
^  ,  Every  machine 

tested  and  guaranteed.  Send  for  our  new  catalogue 
and  Prof.  Miles’  essay  •‘The  Economy  of  Ground 
Feed,”  free.  THE  O.  8.  KELLY  CO., 

Dept.  X.  Springfield,  Ohio. 


SPENCER'S 


A  five  wire,  large  bale  press. 
.Ct  Guaranteed  capacity  8  tons  an  hour. 

ThmAMIgmiof  Box  PPaM  can  bale  22  tons 
In  10  hours,  or  no  pay.  Write  for  catalogue. 

■/.  A.  SPEMOER,  Box  eOp  Dwight,  Him. 


f 


'hstobei  1733  chicks.  One  woman  3406. 
One  man  3633.  Many  others  do  equally 
well  with  the  FEBFSCTBD  HATCH- 
INO  sySTBM.  Beata  incubatora.  Book¬ 
let  free.  B.  GSUNBY.  Morrison ville.  Ill. 


“A  Silo  is  Known 

BY  THE 

Cattle  it  Keeps.” 

GOOD  SILAGE 

GETS 

GOOD  RESULTS. 
Green  Mountain 

SILAGE 

GETS 

BEST  RESULTS. 

FBSE  CATALOQS 

SXXaOS, 

SAIB7  QOOCS, 
QASOLIKE  EHQIHES, 
EKSILAQi;  UACEIKEB7. 


STODDARD  MFC. CO. 

RUTLAND,  VT. 


CREAM  EXTRACTOR 


FREE 


This  is  a  genuine 
offer  made  to  Introduce  the  Peoplea 
Cream  Extractor  In  every  neighbor¬ 
hood.  It  is  the  best  and  simplest  in 
the  world.  We  ask  that  you  show  it  to 
yotir  neighbors  who  have  cows.  Send 
your  name  and  the  name  of  the  near¬ 
est  freight  office.  Address 

t  PEOPLES  SUPPLY  CO., 

Dept.  86.  Kansas  City,  Me. 


/OT* 


part  of  ahorse  whci 
a  liniment  CAN  do ya 
experts Jmowdiereisnoi 


50 


All 


and  a  bottle  Family Sizcs  25  ~  Dealers 


SKIM  MILK  ^  EQUAL  12  NEW  MILK 

IRTBKNATIOHAL  STOCK  POOD  CO.  GARDEN  PLAIN,  ILL. 

Gentlemen:— I  have  used  “Uternational  Stock  Food”  for  three 
yearsand  can  recommend  it.  I  mixed  it  in  skim  milk  for  calves 
and  they  thrive  as  well  as  when  fed  new  milk.  It  also  prevents 
•court.  Butchered  one  of  my  calves  at  six  months  that  dressed 
330  pounds.  1  would  not  lead  stock  without  using  "international 
Sjock  Food/  Very  tru^y,  ^  T^^ 

HOW  ARE  YOUR  CALVES? 

International  Stock  Food  Co.  Avon.  New  York. 

Dear  Sirs  :-;^I  have  used  “International  Stock  Food”  quite  ex¬ 
tensively.  It  is  the  best  food  I  have  ever  used  or  known  of  for 
fattening  cattle  or  milk  cows  or  calves.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
recommend  it  very  strongly.  Yours  truly, 

CHAS.  C.  RATHBURN.  Veterinary  Surgeon. 

ISf-Wa  have  tkooiaad.  *t  ilmlUr  tMtlwoalal.  aaS  will  pay  you  $1000  Caik  to  prave  tkal  they  aro  aot  aOBalao  aad  aBtoUeUod.~Qg 

“INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD”  4^-3  FEEDS  fob  ONI  CENT“®4  I.  Prepatod  from  Root.,  Borb.,  Seodi  and  Bark,  and  Won  tho  Highest  Medal  at  Paris  Exposition  in  1900  as  o ' 
High-Class  vegetable,  medicinal  preparation  to  be  fed  to  stock  in  swall  amounts  as  an  addition  to  the  regular  feed.  It  is  a  Great  Aid  in  Growing  or  Fattening  stock  because  it ' 
increases  the  appetite  and  Aids  Digestion  and  Assimilation  so  that  each  animal  obtains  more  nutrition  from  the  grain  oaten.  Wo  positively  guarantee  that  its  use  will  make  you ' 

'  extra  money  over  the  usual  Plan  of  Growing  and  Fattening  stock.  “lateraatlonal  Stock  Food”  can  be  fed  in  safety  to  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats,  Hogs,  Colts,  Calves,  Lambs  or  Pigs  ' 

'  It  is  Absolutely  Harmless  even  if  taken  into  the  Human  System.  You  insist  on  eating  medicinal  ingredients  with  your  Own  food  at  every  meal.  Saltis  a  stomach  tonic  and  worm  < 
medicine,  Pepper  is  a  powerful  stimulating  tonic,  Mustard  is  a  remedy  for  dyspepsia,  Vinegar  is  a  diuretic.  Youeattlfese  medicinal  ingredients  almost  with  every  mouthfulof  your  I 
food,  and  it  is  proven  that  these  condiments  promote  health  and  strength  for  people  and  improve  their  digestion.  “iDteraalloBal  Stock  Food”  contains  pure  vegetable  medicinal  i 
ingredients  that  are  just  as  safe  and  as  necessary  an  addition  to  the  regular  feed  of  your  stock  if  you  desire  to  keep  them  in  the  best  possible  condition.  “laternational  Stock  Food” 
is  endorsed  by  Every  High-Class  Farm  Paper.  It  purifies  the  blood,  stimulates  and  permanently  strengthens  the  entire  system  to  that  disease  is  prevented  or  cured.  “IntcrnatioBal 
Stock  Food”  Is  sold  on  a  “Spot  Caah  Guarantee”  by  Fifty  Thoueaad  Uealere  throaghout  the  World,  gjf  Your  Honey  will  be  Promptly  Refunded  in  Any  case  of  failure.' 
It  will  make  your  Calves  or  Pigs  grow  Amazingly  and  hat  the  largest  tale  in  the  World  for  keepi^  them  healthy.  |7~  Beware  of  the  many  Cheap  and  Inferior' 
Imitations!  Ns  Chemist  can  separate  all  the  DlFereat  powdered  Koote,  Herhe,  Barke  and  Seeds  that  we  nse.  Aay  Oae  elalmlag  to  de  to  Must  be  en  Ignoramus  or  Feltiler  ' 

ABOUT  Yms  BOOK. 

International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Odessa,  Mo. 

Dear  Sirs:— Your  "International  Stock  Book”  duly  received, 
and  it  is  the  best  thing;  of  its  class  that  I  have  ever  seen.  There  la 
a  volume  of  useful  articles  in  it  from  start  to  finish. 

Respectfully.  GEO.  W.  NULL. 


WMAT  PEOPLE  SAY 

International  Stock  Food  Co., 

Had  Claire,  Wis. 

Dear  Sirs:— I  received  your  “International  Stock  Book”  and 
was  more  than  pleased  with  it.  It  is  worth  more  than  $10.00  to 
me.  Very  truly  yours,  RICHARD  J.  MORRISSEY. 


A  $3000.00  STOGit 


EE 


IT  CONTAINS  183  LARGE  ENGRAVINGS  OF  HORSES,  CATTLE,  SHEEPy  POULTRY,  ETC. 


Size  of  the  book  it  by  9)$  inchea.  It  ee»t  as  fSOOG  to  beve  oor  Artiits  end  Engrsvert 


The  Cover  of  this  Book  it  a  Beautiful  Live  Stock  Picture  aT-Prlated  la  Six  Brllllaat  Celore. 

make  these  Engravings.  This  Book  contains  a  Finely  Illustrated  Veterlaary  Department  that  will  Save  you  Hnadrejs  of  Dollars.  It  describes  common  Diseases,  and  tells  how  to  treat 
them.  Xt  also  gives  Description,  History  and  Illustrations  of  the  Different  Breeds  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats,  Hogs  and  Poultry.  It  contains  Life  Engravings  of  many  very  noted 
Animals,  and  alto  testimonials.  The  Editor  Of  This  Paper  Will  Tell  You  That  Yon  Ought  To  Have  This  Stock  Book  In  Your  Library  For  Reference. 

^$10.00  CASH,  we  will  send  you.  IF  BOOK  IS  NOT  AS  STATED.*®* 

This  Book  Mailed  Free.  Postase  Prepaid.  Write  Us  Today  fletter  or  postal)  and  Answer  These  9  Qnestions* 

1st.— Rams  This  Paper.  2d.— How  Much  Stock  Have  You? 


We  employ  over  300  people  and  have 
Bundreds  of  Thonsands  of  Testimonial* 
(rom  Farmers  and  Stockmen. 


1st.— Rama  This  Paper.  2d.— How  Much  Stock  Have  You?  ^ 

INTEiATKINAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  iiDeapolis,  inn.,  D.  S.  A.  \ 


Largest  Stock  Food  Factory  In  the  World* 
Capital  Paid  in,  $1,000,000. 

We  Occupy  62,000  Feetof  Floor  Spaca. 


TEST  SPEEDSiloRONECENTT^TrpST 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


A  TALK  ABOUT  CHEESE. 

I  do  not  understand  why  more  cheese  is 
not  made.  On  the  average  it  takes  fully 
three  gallons  of  milk  to  make  a  pound  of 
butter;  while  one  gallon  of  milk  will  make 
a  pound  of  cheese.  Our  grocers  sell  butter 
and  cheese  at  the  same  price,  20  cents  per 
pound,  and  the  average  consumption  of 
cheese  is  only  about  pounds,  while  at  10 
cents  a  pound  vastly  more  would  be  used, 
but  it  seems  to  have  gone  up.  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  used  to  uuote  it  under  10  cents,  but  even 
then  it  was  Quoted  here  at  15  cents  and 
over.  s.  B.  H. 

Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

The  amouiit  of  milk  usually  required 
for  a  pouud  of  butter  is  from  20  to  25 
pouuds;  for  a  pound  of  cheese  a  range 
from  8  to  11  pounds — a  ratio  of  1:2.4  may 
be  a  fairly  safe  one.  The  variation  in 
cheese  production  from  the  same  quality 
of  milk  will  always  vary  somewhat  in 
different  factories  on  account  of  the 
greater  assimilation  of  water  by  some 
makers.  The  price  is  very  high  for 
cheese  and  very  low  for  butter.  Cheese 
will  cost  15  cents  wholesale,  at  present, 
and  butter  cents,  so  1  am  unable  to 
see  how  butter  can  be  retailed  at  2U 
cents.  1  should  doubt  the  safety  of  buy¬ 
ing  it  as  pure  butter.  It  is  true,  how¬ 
ever,  that  cheese  is  usually  sold  at  a 
higher  price  over  first  cost  than  butter, 
due  almost  entirely  to  the  comparatively 
small  sales  of  cheese.  We  are,  as  a  people, 
large  consumers  of  butter;  we  eat  nearly 
ali  of  our  immense  production  of  1,- 
492,099,113  pounds,  or  nearly  18]^  pounds 
per  capita.  While  we  produce  only  299,- 
000,218  pounds  of  cheese,  our  per  capita 
consumption  is  3%  pounds.  If  we  could 
become  a  cheese  consuming  people,  so 
that  larger  quantities  could  therefore  be 
sold,  the  retail  price  would  at  once  drop. 
Grocers  invariably  tell  me  that  the 
profits  on  cheese  are  not  larger  than 
upon  other  staples.  It  is  very  unfortu¬ 
nate  indeed  for  both  the  dairy  interest 
and  the  consumer  that  more  cheese  is 
not  used;  a  comparatively  cheap  food, 
not  pei’ishable,  always  ready,  needs  no 
c<jokiug,  has  practically  no  waste,  and 
i.s  most  digestible.  People  often  say  that 
it  is  quite  indigestible.  That  may  be  so, 
when  taken  as  a  dessert,  because  a  de¬ 
sert  is  just  that  much  more  than,  we 
ought  to  eat.  Use  cheese  as  a  part  of 
the  meal,  with  plenty  of  water  and  not 
often  will  trouble  follow.  It  is  a  most 
concentrated  food.  While  many  of  our 
foods  contain  only  a  very  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  water  in  their  natural  condition 
when  prepared  fur  the  table,  they  may 
carry  from  (>6  to  75  per  cent  of  moisture 
Full  cream  cheese  has  about  33  per  cent. 
As  makers  we  are  partly  responsible  for 
this  small  consumption;  we  have  been 
educated  by  a  British  trade,  which  calls 
for  a  much  drier  cheese,  and  only 
slowly  do  we  adapt  ourselves  to  Ameri¬ 
can  tastes.  We  are,  however,  slowly 
taking  on  American  notions,  and  the 
trade  is  increasing  proportionately, 
especially  through  the  South  and  West. 
The  passage  of  the  “Pilled  Cheese”  law 
has  stimulated  the  trade,  and  I  am  sure 
wo  are  on  the  high  road  to  a  more  ra¬ 
tional  cheese  trade  in  this  country.  The 
manufacture  of  the  so-called  fancy 
cheese  is  taking  on  larger  proportions, 
and  I  am  confident  we  shall  increase 
our  demands  for  these  soft,  small 
cheeses  even  more  rapidly  than  for  the 
American  or  Cheddar  product.  Eat  more 
cheese. 


H.  E.  COOK. 


Eao  Oleomargarine.— The  New  York 
Pi-oduce  Review  described  a  new  patent 
taken  out  by  a  Swede  named  Bergman. 
Were  is  a  portion  of  it;  “In  carrying  out 
me  Invention  I  employ  60  per  cent  pure 
tard  30  per  cent  of  eggs  and  20  per  cent 
I  tallow.  In  preparing  the  ingredients 
ne  lard  and  tallow  may  be  melted  either 
separately  or  together,  it  being  desirable 
m  lalse  the  temperature  of  the  lard  to  60 
egrees  Fahrenheit,  and  when  melted  the 
ntes  and  yolks  of  eggs  are  beaten  for 
minutes  and  are  then  mixed 
*  h  the  molten  tallow  and  lard.  The  in- 
Kredlents  being  thus  compounded,  the 
submitted  to  a  steam  or  other 
ne^and  allowed  to  boll  for  from  15  to  3' 

been 

tur«  minutes  the  mix- 

s  tran.sfei'red  to  a  tank,  where  it 


i.s  allowed  to  cool  off.  During  the  time 
that  the  mixture  is  cooling  off  a  constant 
stirring  is  kept  up,  and  afterward  the  mix¬ 
ture  is  mixed  with  salt  in  the  regular 
manner  by  means  of  a  butter- machine.” 

The  Jersey  herd  of  Case  &  Walker, 
Rushville,  Ind.,  contains  a  number  of  in¬ 
dividuals  of  more  than  ordinary  merit. 
Several  of  the  animals  to  be  offered  at 
their  auction,  April  28,  are  progeny  of 
Carnation’s  Fern’s  Lad,  son  of  Golden 
Lad,  a  first  prize  winner  at  five  different 
State  fairs.  Other  animals  offered  are 
descendants  of  Golden  Fern’s  Lad,  Finan¬ 
cial  King  and  Fabulous  Interest. 

Horseless  Trucks.— As  to  the  use  ol 
automobile  trucks  this  company,  while 
watching  the  progress  being  made  with 
Interest,  is  of  the  ooinlon  that  their  con¬ 
struction  has  not  yet  reached  that  degree 
of  perfection  to  warrant  their  use,  but  we 
do  have  confidence,  however,  that  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  such  further  im¬ 
provement  will  be  made  as  to  make  them 
profitable  and  practically  adaptable  to  the 
service  of  all  express  and  trucking  com¬ 
panies.  r,  J.  HICKEY. 

Wells  Fargo  &  Company  Express. 


RUB  ON 


“PainkiUer 

and  the  Rheumatism’g  gone. 


Monarch  Stump  Puller 

will  pull  6-foot  stump  In  three  minutes. 
Guaranteed  to  stand  250,000  lbs.  strain. 
For  illustrated  catalogue  and  discounts 
address  MONARCH  GRUBBER  CO.,  Lone  Tree,  la. 


Hubbard’s  Fertilizers  do  not  rest  until  the  work  is  done ;  when  the  ground 
freezes,  they  rest,  but  only  then.  In  connection  with  this  statement,  kindly  read 
the  following  from  the  Past  Master  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Grange : 

The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co.,  Middletown  Conn.  Marboro,  Mass.,  Oct.  6, 1902. 

Gentlemen— I  used  about  nine  tons  of  Hubbard’  Fertilizer  this  season  and  am  satisfied  that  It  paid.  This 
was  particularly  true  of  the  Hubbard’sOats  and  Top  Dressing.  Its  use  enabled  us  to  cut  the  first  crop  before 
July  1st,  after  which  date  there  came  on  a  long  spell  of  wet  weather,  and  while  most  farmers  were  com¬ 
plaining  because  their  hay  was  spoiling  or  getting  over-ripe,  we  were  growing  a  fine  rowen  crop  which  cut 
over  a  ton  per  acre  by  the  middle  of  August,  and  at  this  writing  there  Is  a  third  crop  almost  heavy  enough 
to  cut.  Yours  truly,  E.  B.  HOWE,  Fast  Master,  Massachusetts  State  Grange. 

The  letter  speaks  for  itself — comment  seems  unnecessary.  We  hope  you  will 
decide  to  use  the  Hubbard  Fertilizers.  Our  book,  “  Hubbard’s  Fertilizers  for  1903,” 
giving  full  description  of  our  different  brands,  sent  free  to  any  address.  Apply 
to  our  ‘  ‘  Local  Agents  ”  or  direct  to 


THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 


MIDDLETOWM,  CONN. 


Bowker’s 

Fertilizers. 


Two  Farmers  in  partnership  at  Kinderhook,  Ohio,  write  that  they  have 
been  using  Bowker’s  Fertilizers  for  1 1  years  with  the  best  of  satisfaction,  and 
report  among  other  results  the  past  season,  one  38  acre  field  of  wheat  which 
threshed  out  331^  bushels  per  acre  on  the  average  throughout  the  piece.  They 
sum  up  all  their  experience  however  in  a  few  words,  which  mean  a  great  deal 
to  us,  and  which  should  mean  a  great  deal  to  all  prospective  purchasers  of 
fertilizers,  namely: 

“The  name  BOWKER  on  a  bag  of  Fertilizer 
is  a ’good  enough  guarantee  for  us.” 

Think  for  a  moment  what  that  means  in  these  days  of  sharp  competi¬ 
tion  and  business  methods ;  and  also  read  what  the  old  reliable  “  Country 
Gentleman  ”  says  concerning  the  Bowker  Company: 

“  The  house  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  strongest  in  the  country,  as  readers  know.  Anything  they 
say  may  be  trusted  and  anything  they  sell  may  be  bought  and  used  with  confidence.” 

It  has  been  the  work  of  30  years  to  build  up  this  kind  of  reputation  in 
which  farmers  have  confidence.  The  progressive  policy  that  has  kept  the 
Bowker  Fertilizer  Company  in  the  front  rank  for  30  years  has  paid  both  our 
customers  and  ourselves,  and  it  is  our  intention  to  continue  it. 

A  MARVELLOUS  GROWTH  IN  30  YEARS. 

1872  ■  100  tons. 


1882 

1892 

1902 


15,000  tons. 

—  30,000  tons. 


60,000  tons. 


On/y  good  Fertilizers  could  have  shotvn  this  tvonderfid  increase.  It  will  pay  you  to  see  our 
local  Agents,  or  correspond  with  us  before  purchasing  your  fertilizers  this  season. 

BOWKER 


Boston. 


COMPANY, 

New  York.  Cincinnati. 
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HINTS  ON  BREEDING  AND  FEEDING 

You  ask  how  one  can  obtain  a  full 
herd  of  such  cows  as  those  which  won 
the  Ayrshire  prize  records.  I  can  give 
you  a  theory  that  ought  to  do  it,  but  it  is 
like  putting  fine  tools  that  have  wrought 
good  work  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled 
workman  who  is  a  master  of  his  trade, 
into  the  hands  of  another  man,  and  tell¬ 
ing  him  to  go  and  do  likewise.  It  needs 
the  man  behind  the  tools.  I  have  been 
breeding  Ayrshires  since  1873.  I  began 
by  buying  the  best  I  could  find,  always 
breeding  from  the  best  top  crosses  I 
could  obtain  to  carry  out  my  formulated 
plan.  1  have  made  a  great  many  mis¬ 
takes  <and  failures,  but  the  average  of 
my  stock  is,  I  think,  steadily  improving, 
and  now  and  then  I  get  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  on  the  best  I  could  buy  to 
start  with.  I  have  always  been  on  the 
lookout  to  find  better  female  stock  to 
improve  my  herd,  and  have  bought  a 
good  many  and  found  they  were  no  better 
than  mine,  when  placed  side  by  side, 
and  have  disposed  of  them,  and  worked 
away  at  my  original  stock.  My  cows  are 
well  cared  for,  being  fed  regularly  and 
fairly  well,  though  not  forced.  Being 
kept  for  a  breeding  herd  they  are  fed 
that  ration  which  will  produce  the 
strongest  constitution  and  the  most  ro¬ 
bust  health.  I  feed  largely  on  hay  and 
wheat  bran,  with  a  limited  amount  of 
concentrated  food.  I  intend  to  keep  the 
calves  growing  steadily  from  the  day 
they  drop.  The  heifers  are  kept  growing 
and  the  cows  are  well  fed  and  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  get  down  thin.  My  opinion  is 
that  in  the  care  of  all  farm  stock  it 
does  not  pay  to  let  anything  get  thin, 
and  that  a  small  amount  of  extra  feed 
given  regularly,  both  in  amount  and 
time  of  feeding,  has  a  very  much  better 
effect  in  the  long  run  than  a  large  feed 
at  one  time  and  none  at  another.  My 
horses  are  always  in  good  order  and 
work  hard,  but  are  fed  regularly  and 
uniformly,  and  I  do  not  think  they  eat 
any  more  in  the  year  than  those  that  are 
fed  irregularly  and  are  generally  thin  in 
fiesh.  C.  M.  WINSLOW. 

Vermont. 


Mule  With  Blind  Staggers. 

I  have  a  inule  which  is  subject  to  some¬ 
thing  like  vertigo,  has  fallen  over  several 
times,  but  immediately  recovers  and  gets 
up.  It  shows  only  when  starting  work 
after  meals,  chiefly  at  noon  and  only  in 
warm  weather.  What  can  I  do  for  him? 

Sexton,  Va.  J.  l.  h. 

This  may  be  caused  by  congestion  of 
the  brain  or  not  enough  blood  to  it.  The 
ordinary  form  of  megrims  is  a  peculiar 
deranged  state  of  the  nerves  of  the  brain 
or  the  brain  itself,  although  some  cases 
of  staggers  are  caused  by  small,  ill-fit- 
ting  collars,  which  often  obstruct  the 
flow  of  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  neck, 
thus  causing  passive  congestion  of  the 
brain,  which  is  relieved  by  removing  the 
collar.  Defective  action  of  the  heart  will 
sometimes  cause  dizziness  or  staggers. 
Besides  these  causes  there  is  a  disturb- 
pnce  of  the  brain  not  well  understood 
which  is  the  most  common  cause  of  the 
megrims.  The  animal  stops,  shakes  its 
head,  throwing  it  upward  and  backward, 
braces  its  legs,  staggers  and  falls.  The 
eyes  are  staring,  the  nostrils  dilated, 
and  the  breathing  may  be  rough.  The 
animal  gives  a  few  convulsive  struggles, 
gets  on  its  feet,  shakes  itself,  and  goes 
on  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  I  have 
known  horses  affected  in  this  way  every 
time  they  were  driven  facing  the  sun. 
The  sunlight,  I  think,  caused  irritation 
in  some  way  affecting  the  brain.  There 
is  no  cure  for  this  disease.  If  the  ani¬ 
mal  falls,  slacken  the  harness  and  let 
the  head  lie  flat,  dash  cold  water  over 
the  head  and  the  animal  will  soon  re¬ 
cover.  Give  physic  occasionally;  aloes 
from  eight  to  10  drams  at  a  dose,  it  be¬ 
ing  the  best  physic  for  this  disease. 


The  Grain-Fed  Pig.— The  article  on 
page  219  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  “Profit  in  grain- 
fed  pigs,”  demonstrates  the  fact  that 
pigs  can  be  fed  entirely  on  grain,  and  yet 
yield  a  good  profit.  November  20,  1902,  1 
purchased  a  pig  eight  weeks  old,  weigh¬ 
ing  50  pounds.  When  slaughtered,  March 
10,  1903,  it  weighed  162  pounds.  The  feed 
for  the  first  two  months  was  flour  mid¬ 
dlings.  For  the  next  five  weeks  cornmeal 
and  middlings,  equal  parts  by  weight,  and 
the  remainder  of  time  cornmeal.  No  milk 
was  fed  at  any  time.  The  items  are  as 
follows:  One  pig  $3.25,  100  pounds  flour 
middlings  $1.30,  100  pounds  mixed  feed  $1.15, 
100  pounds  cornmeal  $1.25,  making  a  total 
of  $6.96;  162  pounds  of  pork  at  10  cents  per 
pound  $16.20,  leaving  a  remainder  of  $9.25. 

HarwlntOQ,  Conn.  J.  Q. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


DRIPPING  MONEY. 


Farmer's  Pocketbook  Leaked. 

The  way  he  found  the  leak  was  when 
he  figured  his  year’s  profits  of  his  cat¬ 
tle,  hogs,  sheep  and  poultry  and  the 
year’s  work  done  by  his  farm  horses, — 
and  compared  them  with  the  record  of 
his  neighbor,  who  uses  Chloro-Naptho- 
leum  Dip  on  his  stock  and  in  his  stables, 
pens  and  poultry  houses. 

“I  don’t  consider  Chloro-Naptholeum 
Dip  an  expense,”  said  the  neighbor,  “it 
is  an  actual  economy  and  as  much  a 
source  of  profit  as  the  feed  that  1  am 
turning  into  beef,  pork  and  poultry  here 
on  my  farm. 

“What  cause  the  leak  in  your  pocket- 
book,  neighbor,  are  the  little  and  big 
diseases  among  your  animals — Hog 
Cholera  and  epizootic  diseases,  the  lice 
on  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry,  the  mange, 
the  itch,  scab,  ticks,  sores  and  wounds. 

I  get  my  Chloro-Naptholeum  Dip  in 
five-gallon  cans,  and  its  costs  me  only 
$6.75  freight  prepaid.  I  find  that  what¬ 
ever  is  wrong  with  my  stock  Chloro- 
Naptholeum  Dip  wili  stop  what’s  the 
matter. 

“Whenever  I  face  any  particularly 
hard  problem  in  keeping  my  animals 
healthy  I  write  for  free  advice  to  the 
Veterinary  Department  of  the  West 
Disinfecting  Co.,  Inc.,  4  B.  59th  St.,  N.  Y. 
Their  advice  is  always  reliable,  and 
the  answer  comes  more  promptly  than 
through  any  other  bureau. 

“The  company  makes  special  arrange¬ 
ments  for  men  who  have  small  herds 
like  mine.  They  do  not  try  to  make  a 
profit  out  of  their  dipping  tanks,  but 
they  offer  tanks  to  their  customers  at 
especially  low  prices.  I  am  particularly 
attracted  by  their  offer  to  send  a  $15.00 
hog  dipping  tank  for  $13.50;  or  a 
sheep  dipping  tank  worth  $13.00  for 
$11.50  to  anybody  who  buys  Chloro- 
Naptholeum  regularly.  1  think  we 
might  go  in  on  this  offer  very  profitably. 
My  herds  are  not  very  large,  neitlier  are 
yours,  and  it  would  undoubtedly  pay  us 
to  get  a  dipping  tank  jointly.  1  know 
that  this  is  a  very  common  practice 
among  farmers  who  have  not  large 
herds. 

“I  find  it  a  great  saving  and  great 
protection  to  my  live  stock  to  spray 
Chloro-Naptholeum  around  my  stables, 
pens  and  hen  houses.  I  use  an  auto¬ 
matic  sprayer  pump,  a  pattern  made 
especially  for  spraying  Chloro-Naptho¬ 
leum  Dip,  and  endorsed  by  the  West 
Disinfecting  Co.  It  is  worth  $5.00,  but 
it  did  not  cost  me  a  cent,  as  they  sent 
it  to  me  free  with  my  first  order  for 
<^en  gallons  at  $12.50.  The  sprayer  is 
automatic  and  is  so  convenient  that  1 
can  put  the  spray  right  where  it  ought 
to  be  at  a  minute’s  notice,  and  the  next 
minute  can  be  going  ahead  with  the 
farm  work. 

“By  having  Chloro-Naptholeum  Dip 
always  handy,  and  using  it  in  this  way 
I  find  that  the  animals  are  healthier, 
that  they  are  more  vigorous,  that  they 
put  on  more  weight,  than  when  I  trust¬ 
ed  to  the  happy-go-lucky  system,  like  a 
man  who  neglects  to  fertilize  his  fields. 

“When  you  ask  for  Chloro-Naptho¬ 
leum  Dip  be  sure  that  you  get  it.  Im¬ 
itations  will  not  do  the  work.  If 
there  was  an  agent  near  here  you  could 
get  it  from  him  at  the  same  price  that 
you  would  get  it  from  the  New  York 
office. 

“If  you  want  to  prove  the  value  of 
the  dip  before  you  buy  in  quantity  for 
actual  use,  the  best  way  would  be  to 
order  a  one-gallon  can,  which  costs  only 
$1.50,  freight  paid  to  station.  This  is 
enough  to  make  100  gallons  of  the  spray¬ 
ing  fluid.  At  l^^c.  a  gallon,  you  can  see 
how  cheaply  you  can  keep  your  stock 
healthy  and  thrifty. 

“A  one-gallon  can  used  on  stock  will 
produce  a  very  distinct  improvement  in 
the  animals  within  a  very  few  days. 
It  is  proof  that  you  can  see  with  your 
own  eyes. 

“Your  pocket-book  is  leaking,  neigh¬ 
bor,  unless  you  adopt  some  measure  to 
keep  down  the  germ  and  parasite  dis¬ 
eases  that  keep  your  stock  poor.” 


Ghioro  -  Naptholeom 


CfiflDnnil  Charleston  Four-Corners,  N.  Y., 
■  UVnilUlly  Box  63,  will  spare  a  few 
MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BKAHMA8. 
Cockerels  and  Pullets. 

OEAIiSB  IN  AT.L  KINDS  OK  LADDKBS 


O  I  BiBhty  B.  P.  R.  pullets,  one 
O I  3 1  ©  year  old,  bred  for  winter 
layers.  Thrifty,  vigorous.  Record  of  50  per  cent  for 
the  last  Winter.  $2  each. 

CHARLBS  P.  LEAKK,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


SQUABS  PAY 


I$K.\  T 
J1  ENS 

Easier,  need  attention  only  part  of 
time,  bring  big  prices.  Raised  in  one 
month.  Money-makers  for  poultry- 
men,  farmers, women.  Send  forFREE 
BOOKLET  and  learn  this  rich  homo 
Industry.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB 
CO.,  4A  Friend  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Do  You  Want  "Barred  Rock”  Layers? 

108  egg  strain.  Eggs,  $2  for  13;  $5  for  40;  110  for  100. 
Incubator  Eggs,  $6  per  100.  Agent  for  Cypher’s  Incu¬ 
bators,  Brooders  and  Poultry  Supplies. 

J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  K,  Altoona.  Pa 


|■|YJ|||n^TTCC  Golden,  silver  Laced  and 
If  I  AllUU  I  I  bw  Buff.  Fine  stock  and  eggs  at 
fair  prices.  Birds  returnable  If  not  O.  K.  Breeder 
since  1884.  F.  S.  TENNEY,  Box  14,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


15 

Thoroughbred 

Chickens 

For 


If  you  keep  Poultry,  have  Thor¬ 
oughbreds  by  all  means. 

Send  US$1,  and  we  will  ship  you 
at  once  a  Sitting  of  15  Eggs  fr'i m 
prize-winning  stock  of  W'hlte 
Wyandottes,  White  Leghorns  or 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Skip¬ 
ped  safe  any  distance.  Fertllltv 
Guaranteed.  You  can  do  no  bet¬ 
ter  elsewhere  no  matter  how  high 
price  you  pay. 


$1 .00  Central  PoultryFarm,  Erie, Pa 


Eggs— Ijcadlng  strains  Barred  P. Rocks, 75c.  sitting; 

fresh  and  securely  packed.  Farm  range.  Booking 
orders  for  Spring  Berkshlres.  W.  A.  Lothers.  Lack.Pa 


White  Plymouth  Rock  Sggs  for  Hatch 
Ing;  13  for  50c.  J.  M.  Thornlley,  Marietta,  Ohio. 


DADDCn  andegg;^ 

DnllliCU  nUuNu  from  prize-winners.  Satis 
faction  guaranteed.  Farmers’ prices.  Circular  t  ree 
J.  W.  COX,  New  Wilmington,  Pa.,  Box  H. 


Cnuflo  fnr  QoIq— White  Wyan.,  P.  Rocks  and 
rUWIO  lUI  wQlw  Leghorns.  Stamp.  Eggs,  II 
for  13.  MUS.  J.  P.  HKLLINGS,  Dover,  Del. 


90 


varieties.  Any  amount  Poultry,  Eggs,  Pigeons 
and  Hares.  Guide  desc.  611-page  book,  10c. 

J.  A.  BERGEY,  Box  8,  Telford,  Pa. 


VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Belle¬ 
ville,  Pa.,  Bronze  and  YVild  Turkeys.  Lead¬ 
ing  varieties  of  poultry.  Prices  low.  Catalogue  free. 


Q_|_—Ro8e-combBuff Leghorns, Rose-comb 
■  Ol  wmIC  Brown  Leghorns,  White  Guineas. 
Eggs  for  hatching  from  the  above  stock  and  Silver 
Wyandottes.  A.&BEEKMAN,SoutliBrancli,N.J. 


HOUDANS 

Our  stock  direct  from  the  greatest  breeder  In  Franc*. 
Cticnlar.  D-  B.  HOWaTT,  New  Bmnswlok,  X.  i. 


Brouzc  and  Bronze  x  Wild  Turkey, $3  pei 
CUUv  doz.;  Wh.  Wyandotte,  Barred  P.  Uoek,$l. 
Stock  large,  vigorous,  proliUC.  Utility  and  fancy. 
Reg.  Duroo-Jersey  Pigs,  $5  up.  Italian  Bees,  $4  up. 

GEORGE  ENTY,  Templeton,  Pa. 


CfilJC  from  heavy  laying  strains.  White  Wyandottes 
kUUO  and  White  Leghorns,  60  per  cent,  egg  yield 
Jan.  and  Feb.,  *03.  Eggs  guaranteed  fertile.  Express 
paid.  Circular.  L  J.  Bxhingham,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 


SOCKERELS 


»— Choice  W.  Wyan.,  P.  Rocks 

_ _ ^  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Leghorns. 

Yom'pflze-wrnnlng  stock.  23  varieties  of  land  and 
vater  fowls.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Big  catalopie 


S.  C.  WHIlt  LE6HUKNS 

We  breed  from  the  large  true  egg  type.  Have  been 
breeding  nine  years  to  make  this  breed  perfect.  We 
have  over  700  to  select  from,  and  offer  you  the  benefit 
of  our  experience.  Send  for  circular. 

WHITE  &  RICE,  Box  A,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


Barred  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes 

Eggs  for  hatching,  $3  per  100.  * 

C.  A.  HALL,  Oak  Hill,  Greene  County,  N.  Y. 


n  ^  ^  C— Single-Comb  White  Leghorn,  the  egg- 
producer;  Partridge  Wyandotte,  for 
iroller  and  roaster,  Pittsburg  and  Cleveland  winners. 
Dggs  from  above  Leghorns,  15  eggs,  $2;  30  eggs,  $3.'^; 
00  eggs.  $10.  Partridge  Wyandotte  Eg^  15  eggs,  $8. 
Ibove  stock  are  winners  and  bred  from  winners.  Cor- 
espondence  solicited 


Eggs  that  Hatch  at  Cut  Prices 

•DUtance  no  objection.  We  pack  In  cotton  batting, 
which  prevents  Jar  and  chill. 
d...ttes,  B.  Leghorns.  MT.  BLANCO  POULTRY 
FARM,  Mt.  Blanoo,  O. 


INCUBATORS 

From  *6  up.  Best  reasonable  priced 
hatchers  on  the  market  : 
Brooders.  *4  up.  None  better  at  any 

trice.  Fully  warranted.  Catalog  free. 
..  A.  BANTA,  LIQONIER.  IND. 


l$7gnK>(lf.°zgl$litH200|.iaWHY  TOoRL 


$  I  ''o*’ 

I  ^  200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 

Perleot  la  eoDatmctloa  and 
sotioD.  HatobM  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  in  eeUlog  to-day. 

QEO.  H.  STAHL.  Quincy,  III. 


VICTOR. 

V  INCUBATORS 

Hatch  every  ferUle  egg.  Simplest, 
most  durable,  cheapest  flrtt’Class 
hatcher.  Money  hack  if  not  posi¬ 
tively  as  represented.  W6pay/r9igkL 
Circular  free ;  catalogue  6c. 


Doiv*t  Pay  Double. 

We’ll  sell  you  a  better  hatcher 
for  the  money  than  any  other 
i&cubator  concera  on  earth.  New  im- 
nroved  regrulator,  that  can't  get  out 
ofsrdsr.  book-'GOOlUostntlou  ft**. 

8CKI  HATCH  INCVBATOK 
CUy  CMtoff  Nth.  or  ColMhat*  Ohio. 


Butter- Fat  Test  Low? 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

will  Increase  It,  and  we  have  several  at  reasonable 
prices.  Ages,  calves  to  those  10  months  old. 

WII.L.SWOOD  FARM, 

Wills  a.  Seward.  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


ja  ^  I  PJ  p  Q  For  sale,  stock  of 

T  Iw,  wh  1^  I  EL  Ck  all  ages  fr,^m 
choice  cows,  sln-d  by  8potte<l  Lad  6461. 

MAl’LE  ROW  S'roOK  FARM,  Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


For  Scotch  and 

American-bred  - -  - - 

of  best  dairy  quality,  and  Shetland  Ponies,  gentle  for 
children.  Address  J.  F.  CONVERSE  &  CO.,  Wood- 
vUle,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y. 


iCDQCYQ  ^  Solid  Colored  Jersey  Bull  Calves  2)4 
JLiIuL  I  U  and  3  mos.  old.  Sire  a  Double  G.  Sun 
of  St.  Lambert  Boy.  Sire  of  54  tested  cows. 

J.  ALDUS  HERR.  Lancaster.  Pa.  R.  R.  1. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Ijad  at  fair  prices, 
a.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  iStreet,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Holsteiw-FriesiaMs 

best  breeding  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Every 
;tnlmal  registered.  WOODCRE8T  FARM,  Rlfton, 
Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Hoistein-Friesian  Bulls 

for  sale  cheap.  Two  Bulls,  nearly  two  years  old,  and 
five  yearUngs.  All  large  for  their  age;  straight,  hand¬ 
some,  perfectly  marked.  Sired  by  Dora  DeKol’s  Connt 
No.  28757,  bred  by  Stevens  &  Sons,  Lacona,  N.  Y. 
Dams  best  1*  herd.  Also  several  bull  calves.  Address 
P.  R.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


rojL HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Good  ones,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  Bulls, 
ready  for  service. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DELLHCKST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


Six  Good  Grade  Cows^r:  ^  r: 

Also,  TEAM  MULES. 

E.  L.  CLARKSON,  TIVOLI,  N.  Y. 


IHORT-HORNS 


Bull  Lady  Scott's  Prince.  H 
mos.,  l,12d  lbs.  Dark  red,  little 

_  white.  Two  Heifers,  2  and  3 

KEGI8TEULD,  years  old,  incalf  to  above  bull; 

FOR  SALE  dark  roans.  All  good  ones. 

J.  ELBRIDGE  GANG,  Starkey,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Devon  Calves 


FOR  SALE  at  reasonable  prices. 

B  I  WIGRTMAN,  West  Eaton,  N.  Y. 


DCDITCIIIDE  DIftQ 

Dklflkwlllllb  I  lUO  Wyandotte  eggs,  96c. 
per  15;  $1.50  per  30.  MapleshadeFarm,Grant8ville,Md. 


CflD  CAI  Recorded  Large  English 

lUtf  vALC  Berksblr.  Boars,  ready  for  serv¬ 


ice. 


Write  your  wants  or  come. 

E.  E.  HALL,  Stanley,  N.  Y.,  B.  V.  D.  1. 


iMl’ROVED  LillOE  YOIIKSHIHES 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  Iruported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester,  Mloh 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  If  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Brclldoun,  Chester  Co.,  P». 


0  1  P  Qllf  I  IIP  As  good  as  money  will  buy 

■  ||  Us  wffn  I  lie  or  scientific  breeding  pro¬ 
duce  at  prices  that  farmers  can  afford  to  j>sy- 
Pedigree  furnished  with  every  animal.  Start  right 
by  ordering  a  bred  sow  or  a  pair  of  pigs. 

G.  S.  HENJAMIN,  Box  14,  Portland,  Mloh. 


JACKS  FOR  SALE. 

150  Jacks,  Jennets  and  Mules  now  ready  for  the 
Fall  trade.  Some  bargains.  Address 

BAKER’S  JACK  FARM,  Lawrence,  Ind. 


PRESENT  BARGAINS 

$5.  dog  pups,  $7  to  $10.  First  come,  first  served.  They 
won’t  last  long.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


fnlliA  Females.  Circulars.  SILAS 

VUlllC  r  U|;a  dkCKER,  south  Montrose,  Pa. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 

bred  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wls. 


Cn-fro  >1  ft  J  Wyan.  (  Farm  Range.  W.  IRISH. 
LggOj  (R.  I.  Reds.  F  Po'keepsie,  N.Y.  U.F.D. 

rppQ  15, $1;  40, $2.  Buff, Wh., Barred  Rocks;  Buff, 
LUUu  Wh.,  Br. Leghorns;  Buff,  Wh., Golden  Wyan.; 
Blaok  Langshan^  Buff  Cochins,  Lt.  Brahmas,  hUnor* 

oas,  Hambnrgs.  Cat.  H.  K.  Mohr,  Quakertown,  Pa- 


QC  nnn  choice  Fertile  Eggs,  for  batching,  from 
A  V)UUU  hundreds  of  turkeys,  chickens,  ducks  and 
geese.  Good  batch  or  new  eggs  Iree.  Cat.  and  cl  r.  for 
postal.  Orchard  Farm  Poultry  Yards,  Millerton,N.  Y. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

vigorous  stock  (Ringlet  strain).  Eggs, 15  $1;  30,  $1.76, 
100  $5.  B.  H.  ACKLEY.  Spring  Hill,  Bradford  Co..  Pa 


for  hatching  from  choice  matings  of  Barred 
P.  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes.  $2  per 
three  sittings.  $5.  WOODCRE8T  FARM, 


EGGS 

Rlfton,  Ulster  County,  N.Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  no  fancy;  bred  for 
business ;  brown  eggs;  bread-winning  strains; 
600  layers;  $1.60  per  16;  $6  per  100;  $48  per  1,000.  Stock 
for  sale.  J.  A.  DxMAR,  Silver  Lake,  Masa 


YOUNG  CHICKS 

atohlng. 


Shipped  safely  any  distance 
Try  them  instead  of  eggs  fo: 
VUlevlew Poultry  Farm  Co.,  Salem,  N.Y 


POULTRY  BOOK 

Uv  1903  catalogue.  Elegant  In  illustration, 
of  practical  hints,  describes  66  breeds  of  Prise 
winners.  Low  prices  for  birds  and  Wgs-  Book 
poetpsdd,  10  cents.  Calendar  for  1903  on  cover. 

B.  H.  GRBIDZB,  BHSXXS,  PA. 
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MAPtS,  THE  HEN  MAN, 

Mr.  Mapes  says  in  a  late  number  of  The 
K  N.-Y.  that  one  man  can  take  care  of 
2,000  hens.  Doubtless  many  would  like  to 
know  how  this  is  done.  Cain  Mr.  Mapes 
give  us  all  the  details  of  the  business?  Is 
the  man  a  nine-hour  man?  How  long  does 
it  take  him  to  go  through  40  pens  feeding 
50  hens  each,  cleaning  off  the  roosts,  gath¬ 
ering  eggs,  and  lots  of  other  tilings  es¬ 
sential  to  running  a  hen  ranch?  One  rea¬ 
son  why  1  ask  is  because  a  man  in  this 
place  who  has  just  sold  off  his  stock  of  300 
hens,  says  the  proper  care  of  them  is  be- 
yeiid  the  ability  of  one  man.  He  says  it 
does  not  pay  to  hire  extra  help. 

Connecticut.  H.  H.  boardman. 

He.vs  by  tile  Acre. — Were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  there  is  always  a  job  ready 
on  a  farm,  it  would  be  bard  to  keep  a 
good  nine-hour  man  busy  in  the  care  of 
2,000  bens  as  we  care  for  them.  Our 
place  is  far  from  being  ideal  in  respect 
to  convenience,  too.  In  the  first  place, 
we  use  the  colony  plan,  with  most  of  the 
houses  located  about  eight  rods  from 
each  other.  The  idea  was  when  we  built 
to  keep  only  about  100  bens  to  the  acre. 
‘  Hens  by  the  acre”  may  sound  familiar 
to  many  of  the  older  readers  of  Tile  R. 
N.-Y.  With  only  100  bens  to  the  acre, 
the  sod  keeps  green  and  fresh,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  space  about  the 
door.  Ic  takes  more  time,  however,  to 


eggs,  and  our  next  job  will  be  to  drive 
to  the  station  with  them  and  bring  back 
any  needed  supplies  of  corn,  feed,  empty 
crates,  etc.  We  can  always  find  some¬ 
thing  to  do  in  the  way  of  smearing 
perches  with  kerosene,  cleaning  up,  etc., 
to  occupy  our  time  until  4  P.  M.  We 
usually  kerosene  the  perches  every  two 
or  three  weeks,  and  clean  the  di'op- 
pings  from  the  tables  five  or  six  times 
a  year.  At  4  P.  M.  we  will  start  on  our 
round  once  more,  armed  with  a  quart 
basin  and  a  lot  of  baskets  on  our  arm. 

How  long  does  it  take  at  each  stop? 
What  is  there  to  do? 

In  each  house  there  is  a  covered  bin  or 
box,  holding  a  bag  of  corn,  when  full, 
and  beside  it  stands  a  shallow  box  with 
hinged  cover,  holding  perhaps  a  peck. 
We  will  first  gather  the  eggs  from  the 
nests  and  place  them  in  a  basket.  I 
usually  take  four  eggs  in  the  hand  at 
once,  and  this  is  soon  done.  Now  raise 
the  covers  of  both  corn  boxes,  scatter 
two  or  three  quarts  of  corn  about  the 
floor,  acording  to  the  size  of  the  crowd 
of  hens  that  has  gathered  and  throw 
enough  corn  into  the  small  shallow  box, 
so  there  will  surely  be  some  left  in  it, 
after  they  have  eaten  their  fill.  Leave 
the  cover  of  the  small  shallow  box  open, 
secured  by  a  button,  close  the  cover  to 
the  large  box  or  bin,  and  we  are  ready 
to  proceed  to  Colony  No.  2. 

How  long  did  it  take  us? 

About  two  minutes.  Multiply  by  40 
and  we  will  have  ample  time  to  care  for 
2,000  hens  and  carry  our  eggs  to  the 
house  before  supper  time. 


feed  and  care  for  the  hens  on  this  plan 
than  on  the  plan  of  the  long  house  and 
alley  recently  described  in  these  notes.  It 
is  still  an  open  question  with  me, 
whether  or  not  this  extra  time  is  offset 
by  greater  liability  to  disease  and  con¬ 
tagion  where  larger  numbers  are 
crowded  in  small  areas,  with  its  conse¬ 
quent  fouling  of  the  soil,  etc.  Another 
disadvantage  under  which  we  woi’k  is  in 
being  four  miles  from  a  railroad  station. 
We  have  a  station  in  four  different  di¬ 
rections,  but  all  are  four  iniles  from  our 
farm.  A  daily  trip  to  town  consumes 
fiom  two  to  three  hours  of  the  nine 
under  consideration.  There  are  but  few 
days  in  a  month  when  there  are  not  eggs 
or  poultry  to  ship,  or  feed  of  some  kind 
10  bring  home. 

Labor  REquiREO. — I  am  not  as  spry 
as  1  was  25  years  ago,  but  if  H.  H.  B. 
will  come  with  me  for  a  day,  he  will  get 
a  pretty  good  idea  of  a  day’s  work  with 
a  hen  dairy;  5;3U  A.  M.  finds  us  out  of 
bed,  and  starting  the  kitchen  fire.  Whiie 
the  cook  is  preparing  our  breakfast,  we 
will  go  to  the  barn,  feed  and  care  for  our 
team  and  mix  the  feed  for  the  hens.  We 
have  not  quite  2,000  to  feed,  but  there 
are  35  flocks,  which  avei’age  about  50 
hens  each,  probably  1,700  in  all.  Our 
feed  basket  holds  40  pounds  of  the  anti- 
corn  mixture,  (page  176)  and  it  does  not 
take  long  to  dump  three  basketfuls  into 
the  tight  box  on  the  old  buckboard,  and 
pour  on  eight  pails  of  water  or  milk,  as 
Ihe  case  may  be.  By  the  time  the  break¬ 
fast  horn  blows  we  are  ready  with  a 
good  appetite.  Charge  up  half  an  hour 
to  work  and  one  hour  to  breakfast  and 
the  morning  paper  and  7  A.  M.  finds  us 
with  8^4  hours  still  to  our  credit.  The 
feed  in  the  box  has  absorbed  most  of  the 
water  (or  milk)  while  we  were  at  break¬ 
fast,  and  it  takes  but  a  few  minutes  to 
give  it  a  few  turns  with  a  shovel,  har¬ 
ness  a  horse  to  the  buckboard,  and  we 
are  off. 

Feedl.n’g  THic  Hens. — We  arrived  at 
Colony  No.  1,  and  this  is  what  confi'onts 
us.  We  must  dip  four  shovelfuls  of  the 
mash  into  our  pail  (equal  to  about  3^/4 
pounds  of  dry  feed)  step  inside,  raise  the 
cover  or  shield  to  the  feed  trough,  draw 
our  big  si>oon  the  length  of  the  trough 
to  remove  any  dirt  or  litter  therein,  and 
toss  the  mash  from  our  pail  into  the 
trough  as  evenly  as  possible,  the  wihole 
length  of  the  trough,  and  turn  down  the 
shield  again.  This  shield  Is  high  enough 
above  the  trough  to  allow  the  hens  to  in¬ 
sert  their  heads  and  eat,  but  prevents 
their  standing  in  it  with  their  feet.  Now 
open  the  small  door  or  exit  for  the  hens 
and  we  are  through  with  Colony  No.  1. 
How  long  did  it  take?  Not  more  than 
2(4  minutes  at  the  outside.  Repeat  this 
40  times  and  we  will  have  2,000  hens  fed 
and  back  to  the  Imrn  before  9  A.  M.  with¬ 
out  hurrying.  Jesse  often  feeds  our  1,700 
in  50  minutes,  when  in  a  hurry.  Jesse, 
by  the  way,  is  my  son  and  partner.  The 
hens  now  have  the  day  before  them, 
with  all  outdoors  in  which  to  roam,  and 
need  no  more  attention  until  evening. 
They  find  plenty  of  water  at  the  spring 
brook  and  pond.  While  we  have  been 
feeding  the  women  of  the  household 
have  cleaned  and  packed  yesterday’s 


Closing  Up. — Another  trip  around 
must  be  taken  between  daylight  and 
dark,  for  the  purpose  of  closing  the  exit 
doors  and  the  covers  to  the  shallow 
corn  boxes  containing  the  remnant  of 
the  evening  feed  of  corn.  If  any  broody 
-hens  are  found  on  the  nests,  this  is 
the  best  time  to  remove  them  and  place 
them  in  the  elevated  “jail,”  for  a  three- 
days’  fast.  This  takes  about  a  half 
hour,  and  is  the  part  of  the  work  which 
most  nine-hour  men  would  object  to,  as 
it  cannot  be  done  until  after  the  hens 
have  gone  to  roost.  In  the  long  house 
described  recently,  the  same  work  of 
closing  doors  and  feed  boxes  can  be  done 
in  an  instant  by  pulling  down  a  lever. 
By  building  on  that  plan  and  locating 
close  to  the  express  office  and  feed  store, 
a  good  deal  of  time  could  be  gained. 
This  is  not  a  story  of  possibilities,  how¬ 
ever,  but  of  actual  practice.  The  hand 
which  is  penning  this  at  8  P.  M.,  March 
28,  has  fed  1,700  hens  and  gathered  851 
eggs  by  actual  count  since  4  P.  M. 

O.  W.  MAl'ES. 


Money  Ahea-d. 

At  tbe  end  of  tbo  first  Tear  juu  caa 
count  up  a  good  profit  it  jou  ruuan 

AMERICAN 
Cream  Separator. 

The  one  that  !•  sold  on  tesL  The 
one  that  la  told  at  a  low  price. 

One  that  received  Paris  KxpoeltloD  Medai? 
rite  for  catalogue.  It  Is  free. 
AMKKICAN  SEPAKATOU  CO., 
Kox  1U€0  Rainbrldtce,  N.  Y. 


For  Lice 

and  mites  use  l.ee’8  Lice  Kil¬ 
ler.  Simply  paint  orsprinkle 
on  roosts  for  poultry ;  it  does 
the  rest.  Easy  to  buy,  easy 
touso.  NohandlinKoffowls, 
Certain  to  kill  both  body-lice 
and  mites.  Quarts,  35  cents; 
gallons,  (1.00.  Send  for  free 
catalogue,  poultry  calendar, 
and  list  of  3,000  ugenciea 
More  agents  wanted. 

CEO.  H.  LEE  CO., 

OMAHA,  Nia. 


DREER’S 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

Prairie  State  Incubators  and  Brooders 
Send  for  Catalogue 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


STOCKMENS  UPPLIES 


Sheep  Dips,  Tanks,  Worm  Cures,  Bar  Marks, 
Punches,  Tattoo  Markers,  Shearing  Machines, 
Shears,  Sheep  Marking  Paint,  Lamb  Feeders, 
Lica  Paint,  Poultry  Supplies,  Veterinary 
Remedies,  etc.  Write  for  Catalogue  J. 

F.  S.  BURCH  &  CO..  144  Illinois  St.,  CHICAGO, 


BARREM  OOWS  OURED, 

Write  for  Pamphlet  and  Testimonials. 

Oldmmt  mnd  Bm»t  Ti^atmmnt  Extant, 

Mooro  Brodm,  V  SmAlbrnny,  Nm  Ym 


^BLATCHFORD’S^ 

/CALF  MEAlX 

r  THE  MILK  SUBSTITUTE  ^ 


THE  MILK  SUBSTITUTE 
'Th»rm  it  nothing  llko  It  to  raise  'thrifty 
.Jersey  Caloes.” 

ASA  B.  aASONSR,  CM.,  «I.MCOt.  I 

AddrMt,  BUTCHFORO’S  CALF  MEAL 
WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 


1 

^^arsei 

x: 


r«  'thrifty 

NCOC, 


A  GOOD  MORTGAGE  PAYER. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.  Madison,  Wis.,  Jan’y  20,  1908. 

Gentlemen  :  —  Calendar  received.  I  am  no  longer  on  the 
farm.  Tlie  cows  and  your  Separator  paid  off  the  mortgage,  and 


made  it  possible  for  me  to  retire. 


Yours  truly, 

MYRON  H.  ATWOOD. 


NEXT  AFTER  WIFE  AND  GHILDREN. 

New  Windsor,  Md.,  Oct.  21,  1902. 
The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen : — I  tell  you  the  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  in  a 
family  comes  next  after  the  wife  and  children— even  before  the 
dog.  I  have  used  my  “  Baby”  No.  2  on  the  farm  just  t«n  years 
(with  hired  help)  and  I  am  sure  it  has  paid  for  itself  five  times  over. 
Wouldn’t  think  of  owning  three  cows  unless  I  had  a  separator, 
and  I  am  no  agent  either.  Very  respectfully, 

NATHAN  H.  BAILE, 

Cashier  Firat  Nat’l  Bank,  and  also  a  farmer. 


TEN  YEARS  OF  USE  WITHOUT  REPAIRS. 

South  Plymouth,  N.  Y.,  March  4,  1903. 
The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

Gentlemen  I  have  used  my  machine  10  years  without  any 
repairing  or  any  expense.  Will  have  to  ha  e  it  repaired  soon. 
Please  send  me  a  catalogue  of  your  modern  machines. 

Truly  yours,  M  C.  STEWART. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co, 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


1213  Filbert  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


2  I  7-2  2  I  Drumm  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices : 

74  Cortlandt  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


121  Youville  Square, 
MONTREAL. 


75  A  77  York  Street, 
TORONTO. 


248  McDermot  Avenue, 

WINNIPEG. 


M. 


No  more  lifting  heavy  cans. 

No  more  scouring  dingy  pans, 

Da.iry  work  is  talmost  pla.y, 

DoLiry  fa.rmer  ma.kes  big  pa.yt 
Jolly  Molly — weeLlthy  Da.i\ 

Since  they  use  tbe  Empire  ple.n. 

THE  EMPIRE 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

wHl  double  the  actual  profits  of  your  herd  of  milch  cows.  It  will  make  more 
money  for  you  than  any  other  separator  because  it  Is  simpler  in  construction, 
easier  to  run,  easier  to  clean.  Our  new  book  shows  why.  Let  us  send  you  a  copy... 


ool 
L2o  ^ 


Don’t  buy  a 
Cream  Separator 
until  you  have 
tested  the  Empire. 


Empire  Cream  ^parator  Co, 

Bloomfield.  N.  J. 

Western  Office, 

Fisher  Building,  Chicago. 


TF3iP(o. 


Shear  Your  Sheep 

with  ths 

“COOPER” 


Finast  Model  Mad# 

Complsts  with 
Qrlsdlaf  OIk,  Six 
Combs,  Three  Cutters 
sad  Oil  Caa  Spanaer 

Fully  aicoo 


15! 


Guaran¬ 
teed.  Only 

COOPER  HHEEP  SUKABINO  MACHINE  OO. 
_  148  Illinois  Htreet.  Chlosgo. 


Cftr  Qilno  HOOPS  and  LUGS.  Write  for  Clrcu- 
rUI  OIIUOi  lars.  T.  K  Cross,  Poughkeepsie, N.  Y. 

ROUND  SILO 

The  “Philadelphia.” 

The  only  Perfect  Continuous 
Open  Front  Silo  made.  See  our 
Patent  Roof.  Ask  for  catalog 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER, 

321  Vine  Street, 

•  PIIILADELPUIA,  PA. 


Also  made  in  the  west  by  the 
DUPLEX  MFG.  CO.,  South 
Superior,  Wis. 


nream 

dairy  aud  oreame 


SEPARATORS 

All  about  them  and  other  thiuge  for  the 
dair/  aud  creamery.  Ae  U.  BEllh*  PhlladelpklA. 


A  Miik  Cooler 

is  a  device  tor  cooling  milk  quickly 
just  after  it  is  taken  from  tbe  cow. 

fTbe  object  Is  to  expose  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  it  to  the  air.  thus  cooling 
lit  and  driving  out  all  bud  odors 
'^and  wermA  which  spoil  milk  very 
quickly  and  reduce  its  value. 

The  Perf^tlon  Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator 

does  this  quicker  and  better  than  any  other. 

Send  for  prices  otad  free  circulars. 

L.  R.  LEWIS.  Manfr..  Box  12.  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


A  Revolution  in  Dairying. 

We  can  prove  that  the  Plymouth  Cream  Extractor 
baa  more  points  of  excellence 
than  any  other.  Here  are  a  few: 
Milk  not  mixed  with  water.  Re¬ 
movable  inner  can.  Inner  can 
has  center  tube  which  is  also 
water  receptacle.  Water  distrib¬ 
uted  equally  around  aud  under 
inner  can;  also  through  center 
tube,  giving  greatest  possible 
cooling  surface.  No  water  re¬ 
quired  live  months  in  the  year. 
New  and  original  faucet;  impos¬ 
sible  to  leak  or  sour.  You’ll  be 
sorry  if  you  buy  any  other  before 

Pat.  April  29, 1902.  cato*Io^.*^^'^YMOUTH  CREAM 
SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  Plymouth,  Ohio. 


DEATH  TO  LICE 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  B 


on  HE^NS  and  CHICKS 
64-page  book  FREE. 
Box  307,  Apponaug,  B.  L 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER’S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes, 
EBlablislied  1850. 


llKKBERT  W.  COLI.INGWOOl),  Kditor. 

l)K.  Walter  Va.v  Fleet,  i  .  ,  . 

Mrs.  K.  T.  Koylk,  ^ABSociates. 

John  J.  J^illon,  UunineBB  ManaKcr. 


SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countrle.s  In  the  Unlver.«?al  Pontal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  Ss.  6d.,  or  8*^  marks,  or  lOVi  francs. 


“A  SaUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  th.at  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  Is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscrlber.s 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
In  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publlcLv 
expo.sed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  w’e 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  comjilaint  must 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Kurai,  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  addre.ss  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
Is  for,  should  appear  In  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THP:  rural  NEW-YORKER, 

4U9  Pearl  Street.  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  APRII.  11,  1903. 


55  FOR  A  GOOD  EYE. 

A  Double- Flowered  Vyhite  Dandelion! 

ts  there  any  such  thing?  A  friend  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
wants  to  find  out,  and  he  offers  ?5  to  the  boy  or  girl 
wh’o,  during  the  coming  season,  first  discovers  such 
a  flower  and  sends  it  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  It  will  cer¬ 
tainly  require  a  good  eye  to  find  it,  but  the  hunt  will 
he  worth  while. 

There  are  some  fixed  principles  which  underlie 
the  use  of  chemical  fertilizers.  We  feel  sure  that 
many  so-called  failures  with  them  have  resulted  from 
a  failure  to  interpret  properly  the  results  of  experi¬ 
ments.  For  example,  a  writer  on  page  278  says  that 
because  plaster  gave  no  apparent  results  he  concluded 
that  lime  was  not  needed.  Because  wood  ashes  made 
a  good  showing  he  concludes  that  potash  may  be 
helpful,  when  the  chances  are  that  the  lime  in  the 
ashes  “did  the  business.”  We  feel  quite  sure  that 
this  method  of  estimating  results  is  responsible  for 
the  discredit  which  some  western  farmers  throw 
upon  fertilizers. 

• 

Tuk  proposed  tax  on  mortgages  has  been  aban¬ 
doned  at  Albany.  The  chief  opposition  came  from 
the  savings  hanks  and  corporations  which  loan 
money  on  bonds.  It  was  stated  that  the  savings 
banks  alone  hold  $500,000,000  worth  of  mortgages, 
many  of  which  would  be  called  In  for  readjustment 
In  case  the  tax  hill  were  passed.  It  was  claimed  that 
no  matter  how  the  tax  was  arranged  it  would,  sooner 
or  later,  be  thrown  upon  the  borrower — especially  in 
the  case  of  farm  property.  The  representatives  of 
the  banks  made  such  a  strong  showing  before  the 
committee  that  the  bill  was  abandoned  although  a 
<few  days  before  the  Legislature  decided  to  pass  it. 

• 

We  are  starting  an  investigation  of  the  town  mar¬ 
ket  question.  Are  there  public  markets  In  your  town 
or  city?  What  is  the  charge  for  occupying  a  stall? 
Are  any  attempts  made  to  compel  farmers  to  take 
out  a  license?  Are  farmers  left  free  to  peddle  their 
own  goods  from  door  to  door?  These  are  questions 
that  call  for  discussion.  You  will  see  that  we  have 
begun  it  on  page  291.  We  would  like  to  hear  from 
every  good-sized  market  in  the  country.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  proposition  a  farmer  has  a  right  to  sell  his  own 
produce  anywhere  provided  he  does  not  block  or  dis¬ 
turb  ordinary  traffic.  If  he  buy  produce  of  another 
and  sell  it  he  becomes  a  dealer  and  may  be  made  to 
pay  for  the  privilege. 

We  have  been  for  some  time  collecting  facts  about 
the  use  of  automobiles  for  work  which  would  dis¬ 
place  horses.  There  are  several  strong  reasons  why 
those  who  do  business  on  the  city  streets  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  dispense  with  horses  if  they  could,  but  very 
little  real  progress  in  this  direction  has  yet  been 
made.  We  see  now  and  then  trucks  or  delivery 
wagons  moving  about  under  steam  or  electric  power, 
but  it  has  also  become  a  common  thing  to  see  them 
standing  helpless  in  the  street  with  men  underneath 
with  wrench  and  hammer  trying  to  make  them  “go.” 
Usually  the  discarded  horses  must  be  brought  out  to 
haul  the  machine  home  for  repairs.  There  is  a  feel¬ 
ing,  however,  that,  in  time,  a  large  share  of  the  heavy 
trucking  will  he  done  by  these  machines,  thus  actually 
displacing  some  heavy  horses.  The  lighter  and  active 


horses  do  not  seem  in  much  danger.  The  large  ex¬ 
press  companies  and  department  stores  tell  us  that 
they  much  prefer  horses,  and  that  they  are  now 
obliged  to  pay  more  for  them  than  for  several  years. 
To  sum  up,  our  information  would  indicate  that  the 
cry  about  “driving  out  the  horse”  comes  from  those 
who  are  Interested  in  the  sale  of  autos,  and  those 
who  know  little  about  them.  Our  good  friend  the 
horse  is  still  on  four  legs,  and  when  well  bred  and 
trained  will  command  a  fair  price, 

• 

Every  Spring  flower  and  vegetable  seeds  are  sold 
upon  the  streets  of  New  York  by  peddlers  at  one  and 
two  cents  per  package.  The  parcels  are  gorgeous 
with  all  the  possibilities  of  printers’  ink,  and  seem  to 
contain  about  the  usual  quantity.  We  recently  saw 
a  man  getting  a  variety  of  this  cheap  stuff  sufficient 
to  plant  a  small  dooryard.  He  was  certainly  taking 
the  quickest  way  to  write  disappointment  in  big  let¬ 
ters  on  his  land  and  labor.  The  best  seeds  are  none 
loo  good,  and  prices  charged  by  reputable  seedsmen 
are  not  high  enough  to  warrant  experimenting  with 
these  bargains  (?). 

Now  there  is  to  be  a  combination  of  duck  raisers. 
This  duck  business  has  grown  to  great  size  of  late 
years.  Most  duck  men  are  obliged  to  buy  all  their 
grain,  and  a  large  share  of  the  ducks  are  sold  by 
commission  men.  The  object  of  the  organization  is 
to  try  to  secure  cheaper  grain  and  fairer  treatment 
in  the  market.  If  such  an  organization  can  deal  di¬ 
rect  with  the  western  grain  growers  and  thus  shave 
off  a  few  of  the  handler’s  profits  they  will  benefit 
themselves  and  western  farmers  as  well.  This  is 
clearly  the  thing  for  eastern  grain  buyers  to  do— 
combine  and  buy  In  large  lots  direct  from  western 
farmers. 

• 

The  exportation  of  nearly  12,000,000  frozen  rabbits 
from  Australia  to  England  in  1902  seems  to  furnish 
the  solution  of  what  was  lately  considered  a  serious 
problem — the  extermination  or  control  of  the  plague 
of  European  rabbits  imported  years  before,  which 
had  become  so  numerous  as  to  threaten  the  sheep  In¬ 
dustry  by  devastating  the  pastures.  So  destructive 
did  this  pest  become  that  the  government  offered  a 
large  reward  for  the  invention  of  some  practical  way 
of  exterminating  the  nuisances,  or  at  least  checking 
their  ravages.  Every  means  was  tried,  including 
wholesale  poisonings  and  disease  infections,  but  the 
rabbits  still  increased  at  an  alarming  rate,  and  the 
award  was  never  made.  Now  comes  the  cold  storage 
process,  putting  a  value  on  the  hitherto  worthless 
animals  and  furnishing  a  new  food  supply  for  Euro¬ 
peans,  which  may  have  in  time  an  appreciable  effect 
on  American  beef  exports. 

♦ 

On  the  next  page  will  he  found  a  reproduction  of  a 
sheriff’s  hill  of  sale  which  will  interest  many  readers. 
The  American  Farm  Company,  of  Buffalo,  has  taken 
occasion  to  “point  with  pride”  to  its  building  at  Lines- 
ville.  Pa.  The  “success”  of  this  enterprise  has  been 
one  of  their  strongest  arguments  in  urging  the  sale 
of  stock.  The  sheriff  ends  this  part  of  the  drama. 
We  also  learn  that  J.  W.  Woodruff  and  C.  H,  Spauld¬ 
ing,  of  this  company,  brought  suit  against  S.  W.  Low¬ 
ing,  owner  of  the  Linesville  Herald.  Mr.  Lowing  un¬ 
dertook  to  show  that  the  people  should  not  buy  stock 
in  the  proposed  building,  and  Woodruff  and  Spauld¬ 
ing  sued  him.  The  court’s  record  of  these  cases  is: 
“Judgment  of  non  pros  on  failure  to  file  bond,”  which 
means  that  the  case  was  dismissed  because  the  court 
required  Woodruff  and  Spaulding  to  make  a  bond 
large  enough  to  cover  the  court  costs  If  they  failed 
to  make  out  their  case  against  Mr,  Lowing. 

« 

The  New  York  State  Senate  Finance  Committee 
gave  a  hearing  on  the  bill  which  provides  for  the 
new  agricultural  college  at  Albany  on  March  31. 
Friends  of  the  bill  were  hastily  called  together  by 
telegram,  so  that  all  sections  of  the  State  were  repre¬ 
sented.  We  were  given  30  minutes  in  which  to  pre¬ 
sent  our  case.  It  was  thought  best  to  divide  this 
time  so  that  the  chief  points  could  be  briefly  stated. 
H.  E.  Cook,  of  the  Dairymen’s  Association,  made  a 
strong  showing  of  the  competition  which  faces  New 
York  farmers  from  western  States  which  have  been 
liberal  in  providing  facilities  for  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion.  He  also  pointed  out  the  difficulties  in  the  New 
York  farmers’  way  and  clearly  indicated  the  need  of 
scientific  instruction.  Mr.  Coliingwood  reminded  the 
Senators  of  Gov.  Odell’s  statement  and  said  that  the 
farmers  simply  took  the  Governor  at  his  word.  This 
is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  New  York  that  all 
the  farm  organizations  have  united  in  support  of  one 
measure,  man  asked  the  appropriation  as  a  gift, 
hut  as  an  investment  which  would  pay  interest  In 
money  and  men  beyond  any  investment  the  State  can 
make.  T.  B.  Wilson,  of  the  State  Fruit  Growers, 


made  a  plain,  nusiness-ilke  statement  showing  the 
need  of  the  college  and  the  sincere  desire  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  for  It.  Prof.  W.  G.  Johnson  told  how  as  a  boy  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  Ohio  and  come  to  New  York  for 
an  agricultural  education  because  his  native  State  did 
not  provide  for  what  he  needed.  Since  then  western 
States  have  far  surpassed  New  York  in  developing 
their  agricultural  colleges,  so  that  the  conditions  are 
reversed,  and  the  New  York  college  cannot  accommo¬ 
date  those  who  desire  to  attend.  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey 
clearly  stated  the  needs  of  the  college  and  answered 
numerous  questions  from  members  of  the  committee. 
The  most  significant  thing  about  the  hearing  was  a 
remark  made  by  a  leading  member  of  the  committee: 
“You  need  not  waste  time  in  saying  that  the  farmers 
want  this  college.  We  know  that— we  have  had  let¬ 
ters  enough  from  them  to  fill  this  room!”  Every 
Senator  had  been  plastered  from  head  to  foot  with 
postage  stamps,  and  this  was  what  gained  us  the 
hearing  and  most  respectful  consideration.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  asked  many  questions,  and 
seemed  determined  to  get  at  the  facts.  We  were  all 
asked  if  farmers  would  object  to  paying  their  share  m 
support  of  the  college.  This  brought  out  the  fact 
that  in  Iowa  1-5  mill  tax  on  all  property  is  given  the 
agricultural  college;  in  Michigan  1-10  mill  tax,  and 
in  North  Dakota  1-5  mill.  The  outlook  for  the  bill  is 
hopeful,  but  everything  depends  on  the  pressure  that 
is  brought  to  bear  by  the  farmers.  The  politicians 
were  frank  to  say  that  they  were  astonished  at  the 
strength  which  had  been  developed  behind  this  bill. 
As  is  well  known  the  “managers”  at  Albany  have 
opposed  every  possible  demand  for  appropriations,  as 
it  is  a  part  of  their  plan  to  reduce  or  wipe  out  all 
State  taxes.  We  were  told  early  in  the  session  that 
this  bill  would  not  be  even  sniffed  at,  since  the  poli¬ 
ticians  had  no  finger  in  it  and  there  was  no  “lobby” 
in  its  favor  at  Albany.  Its  friends  simply  went  ahead 
urging  farmers  to  vote  with  the  postage  stamp.  The 
letters  have  come  by  the  thousand,  and  have  changed 
the  whole  aspect  of  affairs.  If  they  can  be  kept  up 
until  the  end  of  the  session  no  power  can  stop  the 
bill.  The  way  in  which  this  flood  of  letters  has 
changed  indifference  and  even  ridicule  into  respectful 
attention  and  eager  service  is  the  greatest  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  possibilities  of  the  postage  stamp  in  poli¬ 
tics  which  New  York  has  ever  seen.  Now,  then,  no  mat¬ 
ter  if  you  have  already  written  your  representatives 
and  Gov.  Odell — do  it  again!  Mall  the  strongest  letter 
you  can  write  within  an  hour  after  you  read  this! 
Ijiek  a  stamp  for  the  education  of  the  fwrmert 

m 

BREVITIES. 

Good  horses  are  good  pronertv. 

Spring  comes  on  springs  this  year. 

Pertinent  questions  are  often  considered  impertinent. 

Teli.  u8  about  experience  with  the  dust  spraying  mix¬ 
tures. 

A  HOQ  that  contracts  rheumatism  will  expand  It  on  a 
cement  floor. 

Mr.  Mapes  makes  hen-keeping  an  easy  job.  It  may  be 
after  you  learn  how! 

Child’s  play;  some  of  our  troubles  compared  with  those 
which  others  bear  In  silence. 

To  what  extent  Is  the  Grout  antl-oleo  bill  responsible 
for  the  higher  milk  prices? 

A  TENT  of  cheesecloth  will  head  off  the  Rose-chafei  — 
If  one  can  afford  to  put  it  on. 

Mr.  Smith  says  on  page  285,  that  dishwater  will  Improve 
a  pig  In  flesh  and  bristles.  Why  care  for  the  bristles? 
They  Indicate  health. 

Those  trained  hogs  which  Prof.  Smith  mentions  on  page 
281,  are  useful  members  of  society.  So  are  any  animals 
which  grub  out  grubs  for  grub  in  this  manner. 

Ip  a  milk  trust  is  ever  formed,  it  would  appear  quite 
legitimate  to  water  the  stock.  It  would  also  be  easy  to 
cow  the  stockholders  and  steer  clear  of  trouble. 

When  liquid  air  was  suggested  to  take  the  place  of  Ice 
for  cooling  in  creameries  we  said  It  would  be  little  more 
than  a  “fad”  for  years.  We  were  criticised  for  saying  so, 
but  events  have  justlfled  the  remark. 

ON  a  recent  ocean  trip  the  third-class  passengers  on  (he 
steamer  Campania  consumed  among  other  supplies  six 
tons  of  potatoes  and  six  barrels  of  apples.  These  pas¬ 
sengers  are  good  candidates  for  membership  in  the  Am¬ 
erican  Apple  Consumers’  League. 

THIS  is  what  a  well-known  Jersey  farmer  writes:  “If 
you  will  solve  the  hired  help  question  as  easy  as  you  do 
some  others  I  will  see  that  you  get  a  monument  when 
your  labors  are  done;  provided  I  am  left  behind.”  A  good 
'monument  Is  useful  in  Its  way,  but  this  method  of  earn¬ 
ing  one  Is  too  hard  for  the  average  ciUzen. 

“We  won’t  do  a  thing  to  them  hayseeds!”  This  forcible 
remark  was  made  by  a  New  York  saloon  keeper  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill  Increasing  the  cost  of  a  liquor  license. 
Rum-selling  is  to  come  high,  and  the  saloon  keepers 
promise  to  punish  the  “hayseeds”  by  boycotting  New 
York  cheese,  cabbage  and  butter!  Too  bad  about  them! 

DURING  the  past  Winter  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  sent  men  to  various  farmers’  Insti¬ 
tutes  to  speak  ori  rural  schools.  We  heard  some  of  these 
addresses,  which  were  forcible,  practical  and  to  the 
point,  emphasizing  Just  the  matters  which  farmers  should 
consider.  This  work  ought  to  be  extendfed  until  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  every  Institute  In  a  rural  section  shall  contain 
a  live  address  on  this  important  topic.  i 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


ORANGE  OPPOSITION  TO  MORTGAGE  TAX 

Personally  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill,  for  I  believe  the 
tax  would  fall  on  the  borrower.  It  Is  almost  impossible 
now  to  eet  a  loan  on  farm  lands.  Savings  banks  will 
not  Invest,  and  capitalists  will  not  bother  with  farm  mort¬ 
gages.  No  doubt  a  large  per  cent  of  the  mortgages  escape 
taxation,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  better  to  over¬ 
look  some  Injustices  than  to  place  the  burdens  on  those 
who  are  least  able  to  bear  them.  wai.tkr  i.  cavetrt. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  T. 


without  charge,  and  sell  their  loads.  Recently  a  rule  is 
being  enforced  to  compel  all  who  sell  butter  on  this  open 
market  to  have  their  jars  weighed  and  stamped  by  -  the 
market  custodian.  Against  this  rule  there  is  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  rebel.  I  consider  the  objections  of  the  farmers  in 
this  case  unreasonable,  for  there  is  no  charge  for  the  ser¬ 
vice.  The  rule  simply  seeks  uniformity  and  convenience. 
In  regard  to  the  general  proposition  that  the  municipality 
cannot  restrain  the  grower  from  selling  his  own  goods,  I 
believe  that  the  proposition  is  correct,  and  some  strong 
cases  might  be  cited.  j.  t.  Roberts. 


I  have  made  Inquiries  of  poor  men,  and  monied  men, 
and  the  general  opinion  is,  opposition  to  the  proposed 
law.  It  will  be  a  boomerang  to  the  borrower,  as  the  lender 
will  compel  the  borrower,  by  agreement  or  contract,  to 
pay  the  proposed  tax,  thus  throwing  the  burden  on 
the  one  least  able  to  bear  it.  The  claim  of  the  monied 
men  is,  that  it  will  drive  Investments  out  of  the  State, 
and  thus  cripple  the  business  men  who  must  borrow.  I 
think  this  a  fair  statement  of  the  thinking  men  about 
us.  If  the  burden  could  be  placed  on  the  monied  man 
and  keep  him  in  the  State  it  would  be  all  right,  but  I 
do  not  believe  any  legislative  act  will  ever  accomplish  it. 

Broome  Co..  Mich.  o.  c.  valentine. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn  concerning  this  law  as  well  a.s  the 
proposed  canal  improvement  expenditure,  the  agricultur¬ 
ists  generally  in  this  State,  and  certainly  in  this  section, 
regard  these  measures  as  disturbing  and  inimical  to  their 
Interests  for  these  reasons.  The  productive  lands  of  the 
West  with  their  enormous  products,  place  the  farmer 
here  at  a  great  disadvantage  and  the  low  rates  of  freight 
from  distant  points  make  it  Impossible  for  him  to  he 
a  competitor.  There  is  by  no  means  a  proportionate  dif¬ 
ference  between  middle  New  York  and  Kansas.  The  canal 
has  been  the  farmers’  bugbear  because  of  this  low  rate 
of  freight  from  distant  sections  which  are  not  taxed  for 
ils  maintenance;  while  in  this  State  it  has  ever  been  to 
him  a  political  burden.  He  is  taxed  to  his  Injury,  Instead 
of  to  his  benefit.  Further,  he  is  opposed  to  the  enormous 
expenditure  proposed  because  it  will  not  be  satisfactory 
when  completed,  and  nothing  short  of  a  ship  canal  will 
eventually  do,  managed  by  the  general  Government,  pay¬ 
ing  its  own  way,  and  taken  out  of  our  State  politics. 
The  farmer  is  not  prosperous  in  this  State.  T^and  has 
depreciated,  and  now  with  the  mortgage  tax  bill  his  bur¬ 
den  is  Increased  just  that  much,  for  certainly  the  bor¬ 
rower  and  not  the  lender  will  have  to  pay.  The  farmer  is 
the  borrower.  s.  r.  james. 

Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y. 


IN  CENTRAL  NEW  JERSEY.— The  laws  of  our  State 
are  such  that  the  farmer  can  peddle  his  own  grown 
produce  from  door  to  door,  free  from  any  license  or  in¬ 
trusion  unless  he  stops  and  blocks  the  streets.  There 
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Sold  on  Itr=R».-'Noe, 
end  to  be  aold  by 


JOHN  P.  WILLIAMS,  Sheriff. 


NOTES  ON  MARKETS  AND  MARKETING . 

THE  BUFFALO  MARKET. — There  are  very  few  market 
gardeners  Immediately  round  Buffalo;  soil  Is  too  heavy. 
Mo.st  truck  la  grown  beyond  20  miles  from  town,  most 
asparagus  comes  from  Rochester  and  Lockport.  We  have 
four  markets  where  farmers’  wagons  can  stand  for  retail 
at  25  cents  per  day  for  two  horses  or  15  cents  for  one 
horse.  One  market  is  given  up  entirely  for  hay,  straw, 
etc.  Most  fruits  and  vegetables  are  shipped  to  commis¬ 
sion  merchants  who  supply  the  huck.ster,  who  .sell  at  stalls 
In  the  markets  or  peddle  under  a  license.  Our  markets 
are  very  dirty,  shabby  affairs,  a  disgrace  to  any  com- 
miinit.v.  Markets  should  bo  a.s  clean  and  sanitary  a.s 
modern  science  can  suggest;  no  wilted  vegetables,  no  du.st, 
no  rats.  c.  D.  z. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

UUSTOMS  AT  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y.-From  time  to  Ume 
the  city  of  Syracuse  has  adopted  ordinances  regulating 
the  matter  of  market  privileges,  sometimes  Inflicting  what 
have  been  considered  severe  hardships.  At  present  the 
rule  Is  that  the  grower  of  produce  may  sell  his  own  goods 
anywhere  In  the  city  without  permit,  only  the  so-called 
hucksters  being  required  to  take  out  licenses.  There  is  a 
place  called  a  market,  where  all  may  go  with  their  team*, 
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have  been  several  efforts  to  stop  this  in  towns  by  the 
market  men,  but  they  cannot  do  it  without  changing  our 
constitution.  In  our  part  of  the  State  there  is  no  far¬ 
mers’  market,  but  in  large  cities  like  Trenton  the  farmer 
sells  to  the  retail  men.  Still  he  can  go  from  house  to 
house  and  sell  his  own  produce  when  he  clioose.s.  I  grow 
fruit,  vegetables  and  market  garden  produce  largely, 
which  are  nearly  all  sold  in  our  local  markets  from  my 
wagons,  and  the  majority  of  farmers  within  15  or  20  miles 
of  Trenton  sell  their  own  produce  largely  to  grocers  and 
market  men.  When  these  are  supplied  they  sell  direct  to 
the  consumer  in  our  section.  We  have  only  one  railroad, 
and  the  charges  are  so  exorbitant  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  ship  to  New  York.  Most  of  the  time  the  charges  on 
a  barrel  of  pears,  counting  everything,  is  nearly  $1,  and 
take  the  average  of  the  cost  of  what  we  ship  It  takes 
from  33  to  50  per  cent  of  w.hat  they  are  sold  for  In  New 
York.  So  It  compels  us  to  resort  to  our  local  markets. 

New  Jersey.  charl.es  black. 

IN  HUDSON  VALTvEY  TOWNS.— A  few  farmers  peddle 
their  goods  from  house  to  house;  no  license  is  required, 
and  no  market  place  Is  provided  in  the  small  towns. 
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Quite  a  number  of  acres  of  strawberries  are  grown  here, 
but  they  are  marketed  in  Albany  and  New  York  through 
commission  men.  Peach  buds  are  mostly  all  killed  here; 
strawberries  looking  fine.  i.  s.  p. 

Stuyvesant,  N.  Y. 

Until  the  passage  of  the  State  law  granting  the  producer 
the  privilege  of  disposing  of  his  products  as  he  saw  fit. 
there  was  enforced  In  this  city  a  strict  license  law,  com¬ 
pelling  any  producers  who  attempted  to  peddle  their  goods 
In  the  streets  to  take  out  licenses.  I  do  not  think  the 
grocers,  as  a  rule,  ever  made  an  effort  to  have  this  law 
enforced,  but  the  street  venders  did  and  succeeded  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  compel  any  grower  who  desired  to  dispose 
of  his  goods  In  this  manner  to  take  out  a  licen.se.  As  I 
understand  It,  at  the  present  time,  there  are  no  restric¬ 
tions  whatever  placed  on  the  grower.  The  number  of 
farmers  who  peddle  their  goods  in  this  city  I  think  Is  very 
limited,  most  sales  being  made  to  the  dealers  and  venders. 
There  Is  no  public  market  here  although  the  matter  has 
been  agitated  several  times.  j.  r.  c. 

Newbugh,  N.  Y. 

THE  METHODS  IN  PHH.ADELPHIA.-Our  market  Is 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa,  A  farmer  has  a  right  to  sell  pro¬ 
duce  on  the  streets  from  wagon  from  house  to  house,  or 
to  the  storekeeper,  but  in  either  case  must  have  a  license 
from  the  city,  for  which  he  must  pay  60  cents,  which  gives 
him  the  privilege  for  one  year.  There  are  a  great  many 
market  places  in  the  city,  where  the  farmer  can  rent  one 
or  more  stalls  from  which  to  sell  his  produce.  The  rents 
in  the  best  markets  are  quite  high,  but  they  are  almost 
all  occupied  by  some  one.  although  a  great  majority  of 
those  renting  stalls  are  not  farmers,  but  buy  all  they  sell. 
Many  farmers  who  follow  the  market  in  this  way  buy 
hogs  and  beef  cattle  and  follow  butchering  during  the 
Winter  months  with  the  produce  they  grow  on  the  farm. 
In  most  instances  where  It  is  cai-ried  on  in  a  business-like 
way  It  Is  satisfactory,  but  Is  becoming  less  profitable,  as 
there  are  now  large  companies  formed,  each  running  100 
or  more  stores,  known  as  greengrocers,  who  send  agents 
out  in  farming  districts  remote  from  large  cities,  who  buy 
In  large  quantities  and  ship  by  car  lots  farm  produce  such 
as  potatoes,  cabbage,  apples,  butter,  eggs,  and  in  fact 
most  all  farm  produce  and  sell  at  what  Is  called  cut 
prlce.s,  and  thus  to  compete  with  them  the  farmer  must 
sell  his  produce  for  less  money.  w.  h.  w. 

Newtown,  Pa. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Stark  Bros,  of  Louisiana,  Mo.,  the  extensive  nursery¬ 
men,  offer  as  their  leading  novelty  the  Stark  Star  grape, 
a  hybrid  between  the  famous  Norton’s  Virginia  and  Ca¬ 
tawba.  It  is  said  to  be  a  late  grape  bearing  bunches  a 
foot  long,  of  berries  the  color  of  Catawba  and  almost  as 
large,  and  Is  claimed  to  he  vigorous  and  healthy  beyond 
precedent.  There  is  room  for  a  grape  of  this  character  in 
the  Middle  and  Southern  States. 

The  Stover  Mfg.  Company,  of  Freeport,  Ill.,  manu¬ 
factures  the  Samson  Double  Gear  windmills,  which  are 
the  standard  everywhere,  and  if  you  think  of  buying  a 
mill  It  will  be  well  to  got  their  book  on  windmills.  It  Is 
free,  and  Is  worth  having  whether  you  intend  buying 
or  not. 

The  artistic  hanging  calendar  of  the  Champion  har¬ 
vesters  shows  a  liandsome  farm  team  refreshing  them¬ 
selves  at  the  watering  trough;  is  in  brilliant  colors,  and 
handsome  enough  to  please  everyone.  It  Is  offered  free. 
Address  the  Champion  Division,  International  Harvester 
Co.  of  America,  Chicago,  and  make  request  for  same. 

The  Bradley  Fertilizer  Works,  Boston,  Mass.,  are  the 
leading  authorities  on  the  proper  fertilizer  to  u.se  in  a 
given  soil  for  a  given  crop.  Write  them  for  full  Informa¬ 
tion  as  to  what  Is  host  to  use.  and  Incidentally  tell  you 
why  Bradley  fertilizers  arc  the  favorite  the  world  over. 
No  other  fertilizers  equals  Bradley’s  In  sale,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  this  is  a  pretty  safe  criterion  of  the  money-making 
ability  of  Bradley  goods.  'Their  various  brands  are  for 
sale  in  most  every  locality,  and  fanners  can  depend  on 
them,  as  they  are  fertilizers  of  known  quality  and  will 
produce  crops  that  will  secure  highest  prices. 


CUSTOM 

MADE- 


VEHICLES 


We  Boll  direct  from  our  factory,  guaran¬ 
tee  aafe  delivery  and  nave  you  middle¬ 
men’s  profits.  Our  g44.9S  Caalom- I 
made  Npeelal  is  equal  to  any  87S.0O  I 
Top  Banrr-  Largo  FREK  catalogne 
vehicles  and  harness.  Warranted  two  years. 

WriU  today  /or  Money  Saving  Catalogue,  U.  &  BUGGY  &  CART  CO.,  B  727,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


nr  with  a  “cheap”  or  worn-out  Binder  when  a 

PLANO  will  save  temper,  time  and  team? 

I  he  Plano  Binder  holds  the  highest  record  ever  made 
for  accurate  tying  :  its  famous  Knotter  (composed  of  only  i6 
pieces— about  half  the  usual  number)  has  actually  tied 
391,000  bundles  without  missing  one,  and  ties  harvest  after 
harvest  without  a  miss. 

Buil  t  to  work  well  under  trying  circumstances,  the  Plano 
Binder  handles  ordinary  crops  with  greatest  ease  The 
Stored  power  of  its  patent  Ely  Wheel  prevents  miring  or 
choking  down— makes  the  draft  uniform  and  light 
o-  ,  ,  y®'?  want  a  Binder,  Header,  Reaper.  Mower,  Rake, 
bickle  Grinder,  or  Husker  and  .Shredder,  call  on  the  Plano 
agent.  Catalogue  free. 

PLANO  DIVISION 

International  Harvester  Co.  of  America 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Baker’s  Traceless  Harness 


The  farmer’s  ’’Handy  Harness’’  saves  labor,  makes  farm 
work  easier.  A  practical  and  up-to-date  hainess,  without 
whifflelrees or  traces.  Particularly  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  low- 
down  work  where  ordinary  whiffletrees  and  traces  cause  so 
much  damage  and  annoyance.  Indispensable  for  use  in  or¬ 
chards,  vineyards,  hop  yards  and  for  lumbering,  qimrrying,  etc.  Will  save 
its  cost  every  se,a.son.  Highly  cndorse<l  by  users  everywhere.  Comfortfor 
manandte.am.  Write  to-day  for  further  information.  Aoenls  Wanted. 

B.  F.  BAKER  CO.,  223  Main  St.,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  V. 
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UPAIRING  Pp0R#j5. 
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AN  IMPORTANT 
CON/IDERATION  ^ 

INAHARVE/TING 
MACHINE  1/  IT/ 

LA/TING  QUALITY  YOUm/mTOGETni/mNYOUBUYJl 

BINDER  '  ■ 

MOWER 

RAKE 

also  will  have  machines  suitable  for  every  condition  of  tlie  harvest 
*  held.  The  Champions  have  improvements  which  lighten  the  work 
and  increase  the  effective  life  of  the  machine. 

A  catalog  describing  them  and  handsome  colored  calendar  will  be  sent 
free  on  request  to 

CHAMPION  DIVISION,  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  CHICAGO. 
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i  Woman  and  Home  ] 


From  Day  to  Day. 

A  PRATER. 

Give  me,  clear  Lord,  the  sweet  philosophy 
That  will  enable  me.  with  friendly  eye. 
To  view  the  things  that  have  no  joys  for 
me— 

The  ways  of  other  men  that  pass  me  by. 
I  would  not  frown  at  folly,  solemn- wise, 
And  be  content  shrewdly  to  criticise. 

Give  me  the  wide  philosophy  that  finds 
In  each  poor  jest  and  antic  something 
good; 

Show  me  the  tie  that  me  to  others  binds. 
That  makes  men  lovable,  when  under¬ 
stood. 

Too  long  I’ve  had  the  narrower  wish  to  be 
Clad  in  the  garb  of  cold  austerity. 

Give  me  faith,  just  for  each  common  day, 
Not  in  vague  things  beyond  my  ken  and 
care; 

Let  me  believe  that  down  life’s  darkest 
way 

The  grime  and  dust  hide  something  sweet 
and  fair. 

Let  me  find  something  In  each  sordid  scene 
Of  hidden  good  that  is.  or  might  have  been. 
— T,ouis  Dodge  in  Youth’s  Companion. 

* 

Or.n-FASiiroNED  New  England  house¬ 
keepers  used  to  cook  green  peas  and 
small  new  potatoes  together  as  follows; 
Boil  a  quart  of  peas  gently  for  20  min¬ 
utes,  then  add  a  dozen  small  new  pota¬ 
toes  and  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  cook 
for  20  minutes  longer.  Then  pour  off 
the  water,  add  a  teaspoonful  of  butter 
and  a  cupful  of  cream,  heat  up  and  serve. 
• 

Prunes  may  he  cooked  in  a  sweet 
pickle  for  a  change  when  the  preserve 
jars  are  running  low.  Soak  the  prunes 
over  night,  and  then  steam  for  15  min¬ 
utes.  Make  syrup  as  for  other  sweet 
pickles,  then  cook  the  prunes  in  it  until 
soft;  remove  from  syrup,  boil  this  down 
until  the  thickness  desired,  pour  over 
the  prunes,  and  serve  them  when  cold. 

• 

The  following  recipe  for  potato  dough¬ 
nuts  is  very  highly  praised;  Two  cups  of 
mashed  potatoes  (hot),  four  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  shortening,  three  cupfuls  of 
sugar,  four  eggs,  five  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder,  three  cupfuls  milk,  salt, 
nutmeg,  and  lastly  flour  enough  to 
stiffen,  iviake  a  cream  of  potatoes, 
shortening,  sugar  and  eggs,  then  add 
milk,  salt  and  nutmeg,  flour  sifted  with 
baking  powder,  and  cook  in  boiling  lard. 
♦ 

A  piece  of  linen  crash  two  yards 
square  is  a  convenience  when  sewing. 
It  should  be  put  under  the  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  and  work  table,  thus  keeping  snips 
and  threads  off  the  carpet.  When  work 
is  put  away  it  is  taken  up,  shaken  out¬ 
doors,  and  folded  away.  It  is  easily 
washed  when  necessary,  and  will  be 
especially  appreciated  when  sewing  on 
white  or  light-colored  materials,  which 
are  easily  soiiled  by  contact  with  a 
carpet. 

* 


sever  the  stitches  that  form  the  center 
seam.  Run  your  finger-tip  or  the  blunt 
edge  of  the  sci.ssors  through  the  opening, 
and  the  slot  seam  lies  before  you.  The 
underlying  strap  held  in  place  by  the  last 
two  rows  of  stitching  joins  the  parts  of 
the  garments,  and,  if  of  a  contrasting 
shade  or  material,  forms  a  pretty  and 
unique  trimming. 

• 

M.\nv  of  the  new  wash  waists  have 
the  lower  edge  bound  with  tape,  instead 
of  hemmed;  this  prevents  a  ridge  show¬ 
ing  through  a  thin  skirt.  Beneath  the 
waist  line  the  seams  are  left  open,  so 
that  the  material  will  not  wrinkle  over 
the  hips.  The  buttons  down  the  front 
are  usually  large,  and  very  handsome 
styles  in  white  pearl  are  offered  for  this 
use.  Usually  the  waist  is  hooked  or  but¬ 
toned  underneath,  because  these  large 
sizes  demand  such  gaping  buttonholes. 
For  this  reason  the  new  waist  sets  con¬ 
sist  of  large  buttons  pinning  like  a 
brooch,  thus  doing  away  with  any 
fastening.  The  pearl  sets  without  any 
visible  metal  are  the  most  fashionable 
in  appearance,  and  always  in  good  taste. 


Tlie  Rural  Patterns. 

A  plain  frock  with  gathered  skirt  is  a 
very  useful  model  for  wash  materials. 
The  model  shown  is  lined,  but  this  is 
not  obligatory.  The  dress  consists  of 
plain  front  and  backs  of  waist,  upper 
and  under  of  plain  sleeves,  full  front, 
bishop  sleeves  and  skirt.  When  the  full 
front  is  used  it  can  be  arranged  over  the 
plain  one  which  acts  as  a  foundation  or 
be  left  unlined  if  washable  fabrics  are 
used.  The  bishop  sleeves  also  can  be 
made  over  plain  lining  sleeves,  which 


are  covered  at  their  lower  edges  to  form 
cuffs,  or  unlined  and  joined  to  the  cuffs. 
The  skirt  is  straight,  gathered  at  the 
upper  edge  and  joined  to  the  waist.  At 
the  neck  is  a  straight  standing  collar. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for 
medium  size  (8  years)  is  4  yards  27 
inches  wide,  3  yards  32  inches  wide  or 


2%  yards  44  inches  wide;  with  %  yard 
of  all-over  lace  for  collar  and  cuffs.  The 
pattern  4354  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  2, 
4,  6,  8  and  10  years  of  age.  Price  10 
cents  from  this  office. 

The  combination  of  tucking  and  shir¬ 
ring  in  the  little  girl’s  costume  shown 
will  be  very  pretty  in  any  soft  fabric. 


1.334  Girl’s  Tacked  Costume,  4  to  1 2  yrs. 
the  original  being  made  of  mull.  The 
costume  consists  of  the  waist,  made  over 
a  fitted  lining,  and  the  skirt.  The  lining 
is  smooth  and  closes  at  the  back  but 
separately  from  the  outside.  The  waist 
is  cut  with  a  front  and  backs  that  are 
joined  at  the  under-arms,  then  laid  in 
two  wide  tucks  and  shirred  at  the  upper 
edge.  The  yoke  is  separate  and  falls 
over  the  arm’s-eye  seams.  The  sleeves 
also  are  tucked  and  shirred,  on  continu¬ 
ous  lines  with  the  waist,  and  are  mount¬ 
ed  over  fitted  linings  that  are  left  full 
length  and  faced  when  long  sleeves  are 
desired.  The  skirt  is  straight,  hemmed 
at  the  edge,  tucked  above  and  shirred  at 
the  belt.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  (8  years)  is 
8%  yards  21  inches  wide,  614  yards  27 
inches  wide,  4%  yards  32  inches  wide  or 
414  yards  44  inches  wide  with  %  yard 
of  all-over  lace  for  yoke,  %  yard  for 
yoke  collar  and  under  portions  of  sleeves. 
The  pattern  4334  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls 
4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years  of  age.  Price  10 
cents  from  this  office. 


The  coffee  habit  is  quickly  over¬ 
come  by  those  who  let  Grain-O 
take  its  place.  If  properly  made 
it  tastes  like  the  best  of  coffee.  N  o 
grain  coffee  compares  with  it  in 
flavor  or  healthfulness. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocers  everywhere ;  15c.  and  25c.  per  package. 


STEM-WIND  WATCH  AND  CHAIN. 


We  will  give  yon  a  fine  Stem-Wind 
Watch,  Warranted,  aUo  Chain  and 
Charm  for  selliiig  19  packages  of  BUiine 
atlOcentseach.  Write  at  once  and  we  will 
send  yon  the  lUnine  and  onr  large  Pre- 
niinm  List,  postpaid.  No  money  required. 

Sluine  ivifg;.  Co*,  Box  100.  ,  Cvneord  Junction,  Ma 


TirE  open  “slot  seam”  is  very  much 
used  with  or  without  a  contrasting  un¬ 
derlay  in  women’s  tailored  garments, 
inexperienced  seamstresses  baste  the 
two  folded  edges  upon  the  underlay,  and 
then  stitch  along  the  two  edges,  but  this 
does  not  give  the  real  tailor  finish.  To 
make  this  effect  a  seam  is  basted, 
stitched,  and  pressed  open  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way;  a  bias  strap  114  inch  wide,  of 
the  same  or  of  contrasting  color  and 
material,  is  basted  along  the  unfier  side 
of  the  seam,  its  wrong  side  outward, 
and  its  edges  covering  the  raw  edges  of 
the  seam.  The  strap  in  position,  turn 
the  seam  witli  the  right  side  up,  and  set 
a  row  of  stitching  on  each  side  of  the 
seam,  parallel  with  the  latter  and  about 
one-third  of  an  inch  from  it.  Press 
once  more,  this  time  through  moistened 
muslin  and  on  the  right  side,  bearing 
down  on  the  goods  with  all  your  weight. 
'J’ake  a  sharp  penknife  and  carefully 


The  gold  is  so  thick 

i'v--  on  a  Jas.  Boss  Stiffened  Gold  Wateh 
Case  that  it  takes  the  same  depth  of  engrav- 
Ing  as  a  solid  gold  case,  without  impairing  its 
wearing  quality.  A  Boas  Case  never  wears  thin, 

MS.  BOSS 
Watch  Cases 

■  Are  guaranteed  for  26  years.  For  60  years  they  have  been  recognized  . 
ns  the  most  serviceable  of  all  cases.  Don’t  accept  any  case  said  to  be 
"just  as  good”  as  the  Boss.  Ask  your  jeweler.  Write  us  for  booklet. 

By  This  Mark  You  Know  Them. 

THE  KEYSTONE  WATCH  CASE  COMPANY.  Philadelphia. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
‘‘a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  14th  page. 


Why  don’t  you  get  a 
Horseshoe  Brand  W ringer  ? 


It  ‘wiU  tighten  your  dzy 's  <work 

Every  wringer  is  warranted  from  one  to  five 
years.  The  rolls  are  made  of  Para  Rubber. 
They  wring  dry,  last  long,  and  will  not  break 
buttons.  Our  name  and  trade-mark  is  on 
every  wringer  and  roll. 


The  American  Wringer  Co. 


99  CHAMBERS  SL,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

We  manufacture  the  Wringers  that  wring 
the  Clothes  of  the  World 

V _ _ _ ^ 


CUOTHINc 


THt 


HICHEST  STANDARD 
0^  QUALITT 
FOR  MORE  THAN 
HALF  A  CENTURY. 


AJ.70WR  CaM5rON.HA51.UJA. 
lD(«t(AI(«)IM(aumt0.7O(!OKTO,CAN. 
«U  W  Ruuat  DEAltU  tVtRTWiat. 


We  will  send  any  bicycle  to  any  address  with  the  nn- 
dershindinfr  and  atrreement  that  you  can  give  It  10 
DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL,  and  it  you  do  not  find  Iteaslerrun- 
nlng,  handsomer,  stronger,  better  fl  nlshcd  and  equipped, 
more  U|>  to  date  and  higher  grade  than  any  bicycle 
you  can  buy  elsewhere  at  tii.OO  to  815.00  more  money,  yoncxn 
retorn  it  to  ns  at  our  expense  ami  yon  will  not  lie  out  one  cent. 

Buys  our  new  HIGH  GRADE  1903 
NEWTON  BICYCLE,  which  we  guar¬ 
antee  stronger,  easier  riding,  better 
equipped;  better  frame,  wheels,  hubs  and  bearings 
than  you  can  get  in  an v  other  blcvcle  for  less  than  820.00. 

OUR  1903  NAPOLEON  BICYCLE  Is  priced  at 
about  ONE-HALF  the  lowest  price  asked  by  others. 
For  Free  Bicycle  Catalogue,  hundreds  of  price  surprises 
in  bicycles  and  supplies,  our  Free  Trial  and  Guarantee 
Proposition  and  our  Most  Astonishing  Offer,  cut  this 

mail  to  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO  CHICAGO 


$10.95 


Soap=Making 
At  Home 

One  can  of  Banner  Lye— VS  cents— will  make  ten 
pounds  of  the  best  hard  soaip— better  than  you 
can  buy. 

It  takes  less  time  to  make  soap  with 

Banner  Lye 

than  to  make  bread,  and  it  gives  you  the  purest 
soap,  with  absolutely  no  danger  to  person  or 
clothes.  Not  old-style  lye,  but  Bni  nn'  Lye. 

It  also  makes  twenty  gallons  of  soft  soap. 

Easy  Cleaning 

Cleanliness  is  a  new  word  since  these  days*  of 

Banner  Lye.  AafinerLye  washes  away  the  dirt  that 

you  see  and  the  dirt  that 
you  can’t  see.  Thisla.stis 
most  dangerous.  It  spoils 
the  milk  and  butter  in  your 
bottles  and  jars,  and  when 
hidden  in  yom*  drains  and 
cellar  invites  disease. 

Banner  Lye cXeanaoMt  all 
this  dirt  and  the  disease- 
germs  therein  contained. 

You  will  be  stu-prised  at 
the  difference  it  makes.  It 
is  odorless  and  colorless. 

Get  it  of  your  g;rocer  or 
druggist.  He  can  easily 
get  it  of  his  wholesaler,  if 
he  hasn’t  it  already. 

Write  for  booklet  "Vaee 
of  Banner  Lye." 

Th9PcnnCh?nijcal  Wprks,  P))iIa49lphi»,ViS.A, 
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Seasonable  Dishes. 

It  is  a  fact  much  to  b©  regretted  that 
too  many  housewives  in  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  do  not  make  the  most  of  nature’s 
bountiful  gifts  in  the  uncultivated  pro¬ 
ducts  found  growing  in  fields,  by  the 
wayside  and  on  their  own  lawns.  There 
is  no  other  class  of  housekeepers  who 
have  such  liberal  supplies  of  hygienic 
food  brought  to  their  very  doors  with¬ 
out  any  forethought  or  expense  at¬ 
tached.  Yet  how  many  fail  in  serving 
their  families  with  numerous  healthful 
and  easily  prepared  dishes  that  will  give 
physical  tone  and  vigor  in  excess  of  al¬ 
most  any  other  food  provided.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  housewives  feel  that  all  of  their 
obligations  are  canceled  in  a  dish  of 
greens  boiled  with  meat.  This  forms 
a  hearty  diet  for  those  blessed  with 
vigorous  appetites,  but  there  are  many 
other  palatable  ways  of  serving  these 
succulent  wild  things  that  will  seem 
more  of  a  relish  and  which  will  tempt  a 
delicate  appetite,  suffering  from  the 
Spring  lassitude,  to  a  more  active  state, 
and  greens  served  in  any  way  form  ex¬ 
cellent  tonics. 

Sometimes  you  hear  the  excuse  offer¬ 
ed  for  not  making  the  most  of  these 
natural  supplies,  that  it  is  lack  of  time 
to  gather  and  prepare  them  for  use,  but 
no  one  ever  heard  a  farmer’s  wife  com¬ 
plain  of  lack  of  time  to  provide  numer¬ 
ous  kinds  of  layer  cakes,  doughnuts  and 
cookies  by  the  panful,  as  well  as  pies  of 
all  sorts  and  descriptions.  It  is  really  a 
matter  of  usage,  for  it  would  not  take 
nearly  so  much  time  to  prepare  a  dish 
of  fresh  green  salad  as  the  much  more 
elaborate  sweetmeat,  and  the  salad 
would  supply  a  healthful  relish  that  no 
sweet  compound  could  furnish.  Still 
another  advantage  to  be  gained  from  the 
wild  greens  is  that  many  of  them  come 
so  early,  long  before  the  vegetable  gar¬ 
den  is  under  a  state  of  cultivation.  The 
dandelions  and  some  varieties  of  cress 
spring  into  being  almost  with  the  van¬ 
ishing  of  the  snow. 

It  is  the  prevailing  custom  in  most 
country  places  to  serve  dandelions 
cooked,  but  they  form  excellent  green 
salads  by  chopping  them  finely  and  then 
treating  them  to  a  plain  salad  dressing. 
A  French  dressing  forms  a  change  and  is 
much  enjoyed  by  many.  This  consists 
of  three  tablespoonfuls  of  oil  to  one 
tablespoonful  of  vinegar.  For  every 
tablespoonful  of  vinegar  and  three  of 
oil  take  one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
one-fourth  teaspoonful  of  black  or  w’hite 
pepper.  Mix  the  salt  and  pepper  with 
the  oil  and  add  the  vinegar  gradually, 
stirring  thoroughly  until  it  becomes 
white  and  a  little  thickened.  This 
dressing  must  be  used  as  soon  as  it  is 
made  or  it  will  separate.  Some  kinds  of 
cress,  especially  the  watercress,  make 
good  salads,  although  the  latter  forms  a 
pungent  relish  when  served  fresh,  and 
is  simply  dipped  in  salt  before  eating  it. 
Sorrel,  the  common  black  mustard  which 
grows  in  such  rank  profusion  around 
most  country  homes,  and  either  of  the 
mints,  which  likewise  have  a  tendency 
to  cheapen  themselves  by  their  too  lux¬ 
uriant  growth,  form  delicious  salads  or 
relishes  when  finely  chopped  and  given 
the  simple  vinegar  and  sugar  dressing. 

The  milkweed  is  another  of  the  wild 
plants  which  does  not  receive  the 
amount  of  culinary  distinction  that  it 
deserves,  although  the  esthetic  shrimp- 
pink  blossoms  and  silk-filled  seed  pods 
are  so  ardently  admired  by  most  people 
later  in  the  season.  In  some  sections  of 
the  country  milkweed  forms  a  favorite 
green  to  be  cooked  with  pickled  pork, 
but  it  is  not  so  customary  to  treat  the 
young  and  tender  shoots,  which  are  very 
asparagus-like  in  growth,  the  same  as 
the  genuine  garden  vegetable.  But  this 
can  be  done  very  satisfactorily;  in  fact, 
the  milkweed  forms  a  good  substitute 
for  asparagus,  although  it  is  better 
when  possible  to  combine  the  two,  as 
the  milkweed  has  a  less  pronounced 
flavor  than  the  asparagus,  and  will  ac¬ 


quire  the  latter  flavor  when  they  are 
cooked  together.  Sometimes  this  com¬ 
bination  is  very  convenient  to  a  farm 
housewife,  who  finds  the  supply  of  as¬ 
paragus  provided  for  the  family  dinner 
not  equal  to  the  demand  when  company 
unexpectedly  drops  in,  and  milkweed, 
which  is  found  growing  near  so  many 
country  homes  during  the  same  season 
as  the  asparagus,  will  eke  out  the  sup¬ 
ply  in  a  very  creditable  way.  Serve  the 
milkweed  either  when  cooked  alone  or 
in  combination  the  same  as  asparagus. 
Hard-boiled  eggs  make  nice  garnishes 
for  either  salads  or  plain  boiled  greens. 
Boil  the  eggs  30  minutes,  place  them 
immediately  in  cold  water  and  let 
them  remain  until  perfectly  cold,  peel, 
slice  them  very  thinly,  and  lay  over  the 
top  of  the  dishes,  add  a  light  sprinkling 
of  salt,  pepper  and  dry  mustard. 

SARAH  RODJTEY. 


A  Unique  Plate  Rack. 

A  homemade  plate  rack  that  cost  less 
than  half  a  dollar,  when  smaller  ones 
sell  for  two  or  three  dollars  in  the  stores, 
struck  me  as  a  boon  for  the  woman  who 
cannot  afford  a  china  closet  nor  enough 
china  to  fill  one  if  she  had  it.  In  almost 
every  home,  however  humble  it  may  be, 
there  are  treasured  bits  of  pretty  ware 
that  never  see  daylight  except  on  days 
when  the  cupboard  is  cleaned.  With  a 
substantial  rack  hung  high  enough  to  be 
out  of  the  children’s  reach,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  dainty  cups  and  saucers 
may  not  be  enjoyed  by  the  family  every 
day.  The  foundation  for  the  rack  was  a 
common  pine  board  four  feet  long  and 
three  inches  wide,  and  was  supported  by 
the  common  iron  brackets  that  cost 
about  three  <  ents  apiece  at  toy  or  hard¬ 
ware  stores.  These  brackets  were  more 
common  years  ago  than  now,  for  every 
woman  used  to  have  them  to  hold  up 
her  plant  shelves  in  the  sitting-room 
windows.  Happily  we  can  seie  out  of  the 
windows  nowadays  without  having  our 
vision  obscured  by  gangly,  pale  flower 
stalks,  for  we  have  learned  that  they  do 
just  as  well  on  stands  near  the  windows, 
and  the  people  do  better,  since  they  don’t 
absorb  all  the  sunshine,  but  one  may 
still  buy  the  iron  brackets.  This  board 
was  stained  brown  with  walnut  juice 
and  fastened  firmly  in  place.  About  two 
inches  above  the  shelf  was  placed  a  com¬ 
mon  curtain  pole,  about  half  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  pole  was  put  up  exactly 
as  you  would  for  a  curtain  by  screwing 
the  fixtures  to  the  wall  and  slipping  the 
pole  into  place.  Six  inches  farther  up 
was  a  similar  pole,  though  this  had  the 
fixtures  cut  down  to  bring  it  nearer  the 
wall.  A  row  of  plates  was  held  in  place 
l).v  this  arrangement,  and  the  owner  was 
so  pleased  with  her  ingenuity  that  she 
intends  having  another  and  narrower 
shelf  above  with  only  one  rod  to  show 
off  her  saucers.  Under  the  shelf  are 
placed  a  number  of  small  brass  screws 
to  hold  the  cups,  which  are  screwed  into 
the  pine  board  on  the  under  side.  At 
present  the  saucers  hang  in  the  wire 
frames  dealers  use  to  display  them  at 
holiday  time,  but  the  shelf  at  the  top 
will  do  away  with  the  unsightly  things. 
A  quaint  old  blue  pitcher  hides  one  of 
the  iron  supports,  and  a  smart,  two- 
handled  vase  the  other. 

The  china  is  not  half  the  trouble  to 
keep  clean  one  would  suppose.  Of 
course  it  gets  dusty  and  has  to  be 


washed  frequently,  but  this  can  be  done 
while  the  children  are  at  school,  so  there 
is  little  danger  of  getting  It  broken.  All 
the  extra  work  is  forgotten  when  we 
may  tell  how  “Grandmother  had  these 
cups  and  saucers  when  she  commenced 
housekeeping,”  or  “this  was  Margaret’s 
first  baby  cup,”  and  set  our  visitors  to 
wishing  for  a  similar  contrivance.  The 
tiny  trinkets  that  Santa  Claus  brings 
lose  half  their  charm  when  packed  away 
on  a  dark  shelf  for  fear  of  being  broken, 
but  if  the  little  cups  find  a  bright  hook 
waiting  for  them  where  the  small  own¬ 
ers  can  look  at  them  and  point  them  out 
to  company,  it  makes  Christmas  last  far 
into  the  new  year. 

Counting  the  cost,  the  owner  said: 
“I  got  my  brackets  for  six  cents  at  a 
closing-out  sale,  and  the  poles  and  fix¬ 
tures  for  10  cents  a  set.  This* may  be 
cheap,  but  I  think  it  is  a  fair  estimate 
to  count  the  whole  thing,  including 
hooks,  at  45  cents.” 


We  have  started  over  three  thousand 
boys  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
in  a  profitable  business  on  their  own 
account.  We  want  a  boy  to  represent 

Tl\e  ^Saturday 


“I  didn’t  know  you  had  so  many 
beautiful  pieces,”  said  her  visitor.  , 
“I  didn’t  either  till  I  searched  all  the 
cubby-holes  in  the  house.  I’ll  venture  to 
say  there  isn’t  a  woman  in  this  county 
who  couldn’t  show  this  much  if  you’d 
give  her  a  week  to  hunt  it  up.” 

“Well,  I  know  one  who  will  begin  a 
thorough  search  this  very  day,”  said  the 
visitor,  throwing  her  shawl  over  her 
head.  And  to-day  there  are  two  plate 
racks  in  that  neighborhood,  with  good 
prospects  for  many  more. 

mi.PA  RICH. MONO. 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adn. 


A  NEW  INVENTION 

BIG  MONEY  MAKER. 

R I  fi  Uf  A  fi  rfi  ^ t*)''  Special  offer 

Dili  lilllll.V  Hnatler*,  to  Hen  and  Women, 
at  home  or  traToling,  all  or  part  time,  showing, 
taking  orders  and  appointing  agents  for  HAR- 
RI.SON’S  BI.1JR  FliAaiE  NKW  FVEA.  Oil. 
STOVES.  Wonderful  invention.  Just  out.  Noth¬ 
ing  else  like  it.  A  Great  Seller  summer  and  winter. 


We  want  Agents,  Salesmen  and  Managers  in  every 
state.  Biggest  money  maker  ever  offered.  Enormous 
demand  year  round,  in  every  city,  town,  village  and 
among  farmers.  Customers  deiighted.  Write  for 
catalogue.  Bloat  fVon<i«rral  Stove  InTented. 

A  SPOONFUL  OF  OIL  MAKES 
A  HOCS-HEAD  OF  FUEL  GAS. 

Oeneratealta  own  Fuel  Oaa  from  Kerosene  or 

common  coal  oil.  No  cotton  wick,  dirt,  kindiing, 
ashes,  or  hot  fiery  kitchens.  Splendid  cooker,  roast¬ 
er  and  baker.  Makes  summer  cooking  a  pleasure. 

CHEAPEST  AND  SAFEST  FUEL, 

10  to  90  CENTS  a  week  should  furnish  Fuel  Gas 
for  small  family  for  cooking.  A  gallon  of  Kerosene 
oil  costing  8c  to  10c  should  furnish  Fuel  Gas  for  a 
hot  blue  flams  fire  for  about  18  hours. 

NO  SIOBE  NEED  OF  TOE 

DANGEROUS  GASOLINE  STOVES 

No  more  Big  Coal  Billi,  Smoky  (Totton  Wick  Stoves, 
expensive,  dirty  coal  and  wood  stoves — ours  are  ab- 
nolnt4>l7  LAfb — will  not  explode — easily  operated. 
Should  last  10  years.  Handsomely  made.  All  sizes. 

,  PRICES.  S3.00  CP. 

Write  today  for  Catalosne,  FREE,  alao  for 
Special  Oflier,  New  Plan,  ete.  Address. 

WORLD  MFC.  CO..  B408  WorlN  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


E^venin^  Post 

In  every  town.  The  work  can  be  done 
after  school  hours  and  on  Saturdays.  It  is 
pleasant,  as  well  as  profitable.  The  maga¬ 
zines  are  sold  among  neighbors  and  friends 
in  offices,  stores,  as  well  as  in  homes. 

No  Money  Required  to  Begin 

The  first  week’s  supply  is  sent  free.  These 
are  sold  at  five  cents  a  copy  and  provide 
the  money  to  order  the  following  week  at 
wholesale  prices. 


on  IN  EXTRA  CASH  PRIZES 
will  be  distributed  among  boya 
who  sell  five  or  more  copies. 

Our  Free  booklet  gives  portraits  of 
some  of  our  most  successful  boy 
agents  and  their  methods. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Co. 

484  Arch  Street 
Philadelphia 


PRICES  REDUCED 


Vapor  Bath  Cabinet  S9.95  each 
Quaker  “  “  8.50  each 

0.10  each 

Face  &  Head  Steam.  Attch.  05c 
best.  Guaranteed.  $2.  Book 
Free  with  all  “  Quakers.” 
Write  for  our  New  Cata- 
loprne,  special  60-Day  offer. 
Don’t  miss  it.  Tour  last 
chnnee.  New  plan,  new 
pricea  to  ajtents,  aalea- 
mcn,  manstgrera.  Wonder- 
getting  rich.  Plenty  territory. 
World  M’f*ir  Co.,  690  World  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O- 


Absolute  Range  Perfection 


Sold  for  Cash  or  on 
Monthly  Payments. 

$10  to  $20 
Saved. 

Freight 
paid  east 
of  the 
Missii- 
•ippi 
River 
and 

north  of 
the  Ten¬ 
nessee 
Line; 
equal¬ 
ised  be¬ 
yond. 

Ytir  Miey  re- 
hided  aR'er  six 
■Mtks’  trM  If 


Clapp's  Ideal  Steel  R-ange 

la  not  50  per  ednt  better  than  other*.  My  superior  location 
on  Lake  Brie,  where  iron,  ateel,  coaL  freights  and  ikilled 
labor  are  cheaper  and  bert,  enablee  me  to  furnish  a  TOP 
NOTCII  Steel  Range  at  a  clean  saving  of  $10  to  $20.  Send 
for  free  catalogues  of  all  styles  and  sizea,  with  or  without 
reservoir,  for  city,  town  or  country  use. 

CHESTEI  D.  CLAPP  BOSSnmmil  St.  Toledo.  Ohio. 
(practical  Stove  and  Range  Man.) 


ONi:/  KNEW 


how  much  money  you  can  save  and  how  much  better  stove  or  range  you  can  get, 
ou’d  send  to-day  for  full  particulars  about  the 

Steel  Stoves  &  Ranges 

Sold  direct  from  our  factory  on  360  DslYS  ApprovaLl  Test,  backed  by  a 
$20,000  bank  bond.  We  guarantee  perfect  satisfaction  or  ask  no  pay. 

We  pay  the  freight.  Ask  for  catalogue  No.  114 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY,  MFR8.,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 

All  our  Cook  Sloz’ei  and  Ranges  kas/e  talent  oven  thermometers. 


Sarsaparilla 

“  I  am  now  past  74  years  of  age,  and 
I  know  from  experience  that  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla  is  the  best  family  medicine 
in  the  world.” 

T.  S.  Armstrong,  Kokomo,  Ind. 


Always  keep  it  in  the  house.  That  is  what  the  docton 
say,  too.  They  know  it  is  the  best  family  medicine  it 
the  world.  Some  one  in  the  house  will  surely  need  i 
this  spring.  It  has  such  wonderful  strengthening  power 
Tested  and  tried  for  sixty  years. 


$1.00  a  bottle.  J.  C.  Ayer  Co 
All  druggists.  Lowell,  Masi 


Farmers’ 

Telephones 

are  not  untried  novelties. 
Thousands  now  use  them 
dally.  For  thlo  purpose  there 
Is  DO  instrument  better  than 

Our  S<2Li\daLrd  No.  2, 

which  Is  shown  In  thecuL  This  Is 
no  trust  nor  monopoly  phone.  No 
rents,  no  royalties.  All  your 
own.  Simple,  perfect  In  calling, 
sending  and  receiving.  Eoual  to 
any  phone  made.  We  furnish 
switchboards  smd  all  acceee- 
ones.  Does  it  Interest 
youl  Write  for  our 
catalogue.  Sent  free. 

THE  U.  S.  ELECTRIC  MPO.  CO.. 
800  Elan  St- .  Bntler,  Pm, 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOIiKSALK  PKICK8. 

New  York,  April  2,  1908. 

GRAIN. — Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Spring, 
80%:  No.  2,  red  79%.  Corn,  No.  2,  yellow, 
53.  Oats,  No.  2.  mixed,  42.  Seeds,  Toledo 
clover,  April,  $6.50;  Timothy,  $1.60. 

FEED. — City  bran,  bulk  $20.  Spring 
bran,  $17.60@19.50.  Linseed  meal,  $26.50. 
Cotton-seed  meal,  $27@28. 

HAY.— Hay,  No.  1,  90@97;  No.  2,  80@87; 
No.  3,  55@70;  clover,  mixed,  65@75;  clover, 
55@65.  Straw,  rye,  long,  70@80:  oats,  45@65. 

MILK.— New  York  Exchange  price  $1.61 
per  40-quart  can,  station  charges,  freight 
and  ferriage  to  be  deducted. 

BUTTER.— Creamery,  extra.  91  to  94 
score,  lb,  29@29%;  firsts.  2702814 :  seconds, 
23026;  lower  grades,  19(g)22;  held,  extras, 
24022,  firsts,  21@23;  lower  grades,  15@20. 
State  dairy,  half-tubs,  fresh,  fancy, 
firsts,  24<g)26,  lower  grades,  17@23;  tins, 
fresh,  etc.,  17@25.  Western  imitation 
creamery,  finest,  20@21:  good  to  choice,  17@ 
19:  lower  grades,  15@16.  Western  factory, 
fresh,  fancy,  16;  choice  16;  lower  grades,  13@ 
1414:  held,  finest,  1414015;  lower  grades, 
1214014.  Renovated,  extras,  18©19;  good  to 
choice,  15017;  common  to  fair,  12014. 

EGGS.— State  &  Penn.,  fancy,  selected, 
white,  1614;  fresh-gathered,  firsts,  1501514; 
storage-packed  western,  firsts,  1514©16l4: 
western  fresh-gathered,  firsts,  14%01B;  sec¬ 
onds,  141401414;  Kentucky,  fresh-gathered, 
firsts,  14%:  Tennessee  &  other  Southern, 
fi'osh-galheied,  firsts,  141401414:  seconds. 
13%014:  Western,  fresh-gathered,  dirties. 
No.  1,  1314:  No.  2,  13;  Western,  checks,  1214: 
duck  eggs,  Baltimore,  doz,  32;  Virginia  & 
North  Carolina,  30;  far  Southern,  22025; 
goose  eggs,  doz,  70O80. 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS.— Cucumbers, 
doz..  $101.50;  caulifiowers.  dozen  heads, 
$]., 5002.60;  lettuce,  doz.,  4001;  mushrooms, 
Ih.,  10050;  mint,  lOO  bunches,  M06:  radishes, 
100  bunches.  $1.6002.60;  rhubarb,  100  bunches. 
$304;  tomatoes,  lb.,  10020. 


DRESSED  POULTRY.— Turkeys,  young 
hens  &  tom.s,  average  best,  16 ;  f air  to  prime, 
13015;  old,  16017.  Chickens,  Philadelphia, 
broilers,  a  to  4  lbs.  pair,  35040;  fowls, 
Ohio  &  Michigan,  scalded,  fancy,  small.  14(h' 
1414:  other  Western,  small,  fancy,  14;  West¬ 
ern,  heavy,  1314:  Southern  &  Southwestern, 
13%.  Ducks,  near-by,  spring,  30.  Squabs, 
prime,  large,  white,  doz.,  $2.50;  mixed,  $2; 
dark,  $1.^01-50. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK.— Native  steers.  $4.7505.45; 
bulls.  $3©4.40;  cows.  $1.50©4.  Calves,  $3.50© 
8.  Sheep,  $4©6.50.  Lambs,  $5.7507.40.  Hogs, 
State,  $7.60. 

EAST  BUFFALO.— Calves,  $507.25.  Sheep, 
$3.2506.50.  Lambs,  $5.5008.30.  Hogs,  heanry, 
$7.7007.75;  Yorkers,  $7.4007.50;  roughs, 
$6.7607. 

CHICAGO.— Steers,  good  to  prime,  $4.90© 
5.40;  Stockers  and  feeders,  $2.7504.80;  can- 
ners,  $1.6002.75.  Calves.  $806.50.  Sheep. 
$5.5006.65.  Lambs,  $5.6007.60.  Hogs,  mixed 
and  butchers’,  $7.1507.35.  Good  to  choice, 
heavy,  $7.40©7.65:  light,  $6.90O7.25. 


TOBACCO. 

VIRGINIA  SHIPPING. 


Common  lugs  . 

Good  lugs  . . . 

Common  to  medium  leaf... 
Medium*  to  good  leaf,  dark 

Light  . 

Good  to  fine  leaf,  dark . 


SEED  LEAP. 

Connecticut  fillers  . 

Average  lots  . 

Fine  wrappers  . 

New  York  State  fillers . 

Average  lots  . 

Fine  wrappers  . 

Ohio  fillers  . 

Average  lots  . 

Fine  wrappers  . 

Pennsylvania  fillers  . 

Average  lots  . 
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"Tins  Is  a  bust  of  papier  macbe,"  "I 
swan  If  he  don’t  look  enough  like  George 
Washington  to  be  his  brother.” — Town 
and  Country. 


HOPS.— N.  Y.  State,  1902,  choice,  28^0; 
medium,  to  prime.  26027:  ordinary,  24025; 
N.  Y.  State,  1901.  20023;  olds,  6©11. 

ORANGES.— New  York  auction  sales. 
I’^lorida,  $30714  California,  navels,  $1.76©3.76. 
Grape,  fruit,  Florida,  $5010;  California, 
$2.5004.25. 

DRIED  FRUITS.- Apples,  evaporated, 
fancy,  61407%;  choice.  6%<g>6;  prime,  4%©5; 
common,  3%04%  sun-dried.  Southern,  sliced, 
4(?//414;  quarters,  4©5:  chops,  prime,  100  lbs. 
$2.4602.60;  common  to  fair,  $2^.40;  cores  and 
skins,  prime,  100  lbs,  $1.60©1.65:  common, 
$1.2501.40.  Raspberries  evaporated,  22023. 
Huckleberries,  17©18.  Blackberries,  8%09. 
Cherries,  18020. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples,  Spltzenburg, 
cold  storaga  $2.5004.00;  ordinary  storage, 
$1,2501.76;  King,  cold  storage,  IL7502.25; 
ordinary  storage,  $1©1.60;  Ben  Davis,  cold 
storage,  $2.25©2.60:  ordinary  storage,  $1,500 
2;  Baldwin,  cold  storage,  $2@2.26;  ordinary 
storage,  7501.60;  Greening,  cold  storage,  $2© 
2.75;  ordinary  storage,  $1^.75:  Russet,  or¬ 
dinary  storage,  $1©1.50.  Cranberries,  Cape 
Cod,  bbl.,  $12©16.  Strawberries,  Florida,  re¬ 
frigerator,  open  crates,  quart,  10©80;  re¬ 
frigerators,  10026;  Ch’n,  refrigerator,  360 
40;  North  Carolina,  10020. 


Or- 


VEGETABLES.— Potatoes,  Bermuda,  new 
prime,  $506;  seconds,  $3.6004.60;  second  crop, 
prime,  $4©4.60;  second  crop,  seconds,  $8© 
3.60;  Havana,  prime,  $4.6006.60;  seconds, 
$2,5003.50;  Southern,  second  crop.  red, 
prime,  $2©2.25;  white,  prime,  $1.76©2;  com¬ 
mon,  $101.60;  Long  Island,  in  bulk,  $2© 
2.25;  State,  Pa.  &  W’n,  180  lbs.,  $L76©2; 
Maine,  sack,  $1.7502.26;  Sweets,  Jersey,  bbl, 
$2.60©3.50;  per  half-bbl.  b’k’L,  $1©1.37.  As¬ 
paragus,  Charleston,  Colossal,  doz.  bchs., 
$5©6.60;  extra,  $3.5004.60;  prime,  $2.5003; 
short,  $2©2.60;  culls,  $1.60©2;  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  $1.6004;  Norfolk,  $2©4;  California,  2© 
6.  Beets,  Bermuda  crate,  75©$1;  Charles¬ 
ton,  100  bunches,  $1©4;  Florida,  bbl-crate, 
$1.60@2;  Florida,  bushel-crate,  60©$1;  Ol^ 
bbl.,  60076.  Carrots,  Bermuda,  crate,  76© 
$1,  Charleston,  100  bunches,  $1©2;  Old,  bbl., 
60O$l.  Cabbage,  Danish  seed,  ton,  $010; 
Old,  bbl.,  60@$1;  Charleston,  new,  bbl.- 
crate,  $L60@2.W.  Cauliflowers,  Florida,  bas¬ 
ket,  $1.60©2.60.  Celery,  California  case, 
$6©6.60;  California,  2-3  case,  $3©3.6();  Flor¬ 
ida,  case,  $1©8.  Cucumbers,  Florida,  crate, 
$304;  New  Orleans,  dozen,  76©$!.  Chicory, 
New  Orleana  bbl.,  $3©4:  Charleston,  bas¬ 
ket,  $1@1.60.  Bscarol,  New  Orleans,  bbl.,  $3© 
4.  Eggplants,  Florida,  box,  $1©2.60;  Ha¬ 
vana,  box,  $1©3.  Kale,  Norfolk,  bbl,, 

75;  Baltimore  &  Washington,  bbl.,  66( 
Horseradish,  lb.,  2@4.  Kohlrabi,  New 
leans,  100  $204.  Lettuce,  Florida,  basket, 
$102.M;  Charleston,  basket,  $l(g^.a;  North 
Carolina,  bbl.,  $1.60©3.60;  basket,  76®2.26; 
Norfolk,  basket-  75©1.60.  Leeks,  100 
bunches,  $1©3.  Mint,  100  bunches,  $1@3. 
Oninos,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  red,  bag,  60© 
75;  Connecticut,  white,  bbl.,  $408.00;  yellow, 
$1©1.60;  red,  60O$l;  State  &  Western,  yel¬ 
low,  bbl.,  26075;  red,  60075;  Bermuda, 
crate,  $2.20@2.(26;  Havanp,,  crate,  $1.60©2. 
Okra.  Havana,  carrier,  $101.60.  Peppers, 
Florida,  carrier,  $1.60©2;  Havana,  carrier, 
$101.50.  Peas,  Florida,  crate,  $104.60  Cali¬ 
fornia,  box,  $2©2.60:  Charleston,  basket, 
$3.6005.  Parsnips,  Old,  bbl.,  40OTO.  Pars¬ 
ley,  Bermuda,  box,  $202.60;  New  Orleans, 
100  bunches.  $4©6:  Florida,  basket,  $203. 
Radishes,  Norfolk,  basket,  $102;  North 
Carolina,  bushel-bask.,  90©$!.  Rhubarb,  100 
hunches,  $204.  Romalne,  Bermuda,  box, 
$101.75:  Southern,  bas.,  $1.. 5002.50.  Spinach, 
Norfolk,  per  bbl.,  $1.2501.50.  String 
beans,  Florida,  green,  basket.  $2.6006; 
crate  $2.5004.50;  wax.  basket,  $204;  crate, 
$203.50;  Havana,  green,  crate.  $304.  Shal¬ 
lots.  Jersey,  100  bunches,  76©$1;  New  Or¬ 
leans,  100  bunches,  $102.  Squash,  Marrow, 
bbl.,  $101.50;  Hubba.rd.  $10L50:  Havana, 
white,  %-bbl.  box,  $1.50©3;  Florida,  white, 
bush,  crate,  $lOl.60.  Turnips,  Canada, 
Russia,  bbl..  70O80.  Tomatoes.  Florida, 
carrier,  $103;  Havana,  carrier,  $103.  Wa¬ 
tercress,  100  bunches,  $2. 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.— Calves, 
veals,  prime,  9%O10;  fair  to  good,  809: 
common,  607.  Lambs,  dressed  "hothouse,” 
head,  $407.  Pork,  Jersey,  light,  9%O1014: 
medium, '  9%09% ;  heavy,  prime,  808%. 


TilVE  POULTRY.— Fowls,  lb.  ,16;  roo¬ 
sters.  young,  13;  old.  10%;  turkeys,  lb.,  15; 
ducks.  Western,  pair,  800$!;  Southern,  & 
Southwestern,  70080;  geese.  Western, 
$1,1201.37;  Southern  &  Southwestern,  90©$1; 
live  pigeons,  S6©40.  ^ 


Site:  “Doctor,  Is  Squeedunk  a  good 
place  to  go  for  rheumatism?”  Doctor: 
"Sure.  That’s  where  I  got  mine.” — De¬ 
troit  Free  Press. 

Teaciter:  "Willie,  you  may  spell  ‘felt.’ 
Willie:  “  ‘F-e-l-t.’  ”  Teacher:  “That’s 
right.  Now,  Johnny,  what  is  felt?” 
Johnny:  "Mamma’s  slipper.” — Indianap¬ 
olis  Journal. 

"Sir,”  said  the  promoter,  “the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  our  steamship  company  to 
make  money  is  as  boundless  as  the 
ocean.”  “I  don’t  doubt  it.”  the  capital¬ 
ist  answered,  with  a  knowing  leer,  “but 
if  you  put  all  the  water  in  your  stock, 
what  are  you  going  to  run  your  boats 
In?” — Brooklyn  Eagle. 


FOR  HOGS  in  made  to  hold  chickene  when  wanted 
One  fence  to  keep  hoiie  In  and  another  to  keep 
ohlckennout  is  poor  economy.  Let  uh  price  you  wire. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO. 

Holly,  MIoh.  OleTcland,  Ohio.  Waukearen,  111. 


I  TOLD  YOU  SOS 


is  what  your  friends  say  when  yon  make  a  bad  bar¬ 
gain.  Buy  our  fence  and  make  a  Rood  one,  and  tell 
them  so.  All  hard  wire.  Write  for  catalogue  describ¬ 
ing  Fence.  Steel  Gates,  etc. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


THERE’S  ECONOMY  IN  USING 

/‘EAGLE’’  BARB  WIRE 

100  pounds  measure  148  rods  or  220  pounds  to  the  I 
>  mile.  Made  of  high-grade  steel  wire,  galvanized ; , 
'  barbs  three  Inches  apart,  making  It  the  best.  We  i 
I  can  make  immediate  shipment.  Get  our  special  i 
,  close-to-cost  prices,  delivered.  Catalogue  of  ' 
,  Farm,  Lawn  and  I’oultry  Fence  FREE. 

CASE  BROS.,  Colchester,  Conn. 


IHE  BEST  FENCE 

Can  be  made  at  the  actual  cost  of  wire. 
Over  100  Styles,  and  60  to  70  rods  per  day, 
llorse-high,  Bnll-strong,  Mg  and  Chleken-tlght. 

a  THE  DUPLEX  MACHINE 

makes  it.  The  machine  la  Antematie,  simple 
In  construction,  nms  oa,sy,  works  rapidly. 
Sent  on  Trial.  Plain,  barb  wire  and 
Gates  at  wholesale  prices.  Catalog  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROTHERS, 
BoxD92  Muncie,  Indiana* 


PAGE  FENCE  BEING 


acknowledged  the  standard,  why  don’t  some  com¬ 
pany  try  to  imitate  Us  quality  and  serviceability  T 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  KE.NCE  CO.,  ADRIAN, MICH. 


LUMBERathalfPRIGE 

WE  PURCHASED  THE  PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION 

Bend  us  your  lumber  bill  for  our  estimate,  and 
we  will  make  yon  prices  delivered  free  of  all 
charges  at  your  shipping  point. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  EXPOSITION  CATALOGUE  OF  MATERIAL 
CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKINC  CO., 
PAN-AMERICAN,  DEPARTMENT  57,  BUFFALO,  R.  1 


An  Interesting  Corn  Crop. 

W.  B.  Winter  &  Son,  of  Kecsevllle,  N. 
Y.,  write:  "This  Spring  we  purchased 
500  pounds  of  Bowker’s  Hill  and  Drill 
Phosphate  to  use  on  our  corn,  using  a 
horse  planter  with  fertilizer  attachment. 
We  set  the  machine  to  use  160  pounds  to 
the  acre.  The  field  measured  something 
over  four  acres,  and  the  fertilizer  held 
out  for  a  little  over  three  acres;  the 
balance  of  the  field  had  none.  All  of 
the  field,  however,  had  a  dressing  of 
stable  manure  plowed  in.  When  the 
corn  first  came  up  the  whole  field  looked 
alike,  but  in  a  few  days  the  part  where 
the  phosphate  was  used  began  to  take  a 
dark  green  color.  At  the  first  hoeing  it 
was  twice  as  large  and  kept  growing  all 
the  time.  The  dilDference  in  the  field 
could  be  seen  for  half  a  mile.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  when  we  went  through  the 
field,  the  corn  was  so  tall  we  could  not 
reach  the  top  of  the  stalks.  The  field 
is  beside  the  highway  and  was  the  talk 
of  the  town.  This  has  been  a  very  poor 
corn  year  in  this  section  on  account  of 
the  cold  weather,  but  Bowker’s  Ferti¬ 
lizer  has  saved  the  crop  for  us  and  we 
cannot  recommend  it  too  highly.  Where 
the  fertilizer  was  used  the  corn  husked 
out  383  bushels;  the  balance  of  the  field 
did  not  amount  to  anything.  We  are 
proud  of  this  yield,  and  are  sure  our 
success  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to 
Bowker’s  Fertilizer,  as  this  part  of  the 
field  ripened  earlier  and  was  the  only 
part  of  the  field  where  we  got  any  corn.” 
— Adv. 


F*ER  ANNUM 

GUARANTEED 


NO  . 

<*■*»<*■■■  aviAu  nUR  business  is  regularly 

SPECULATION  ^  inspected  by  and  con- 

ducted  under  absolute 
supervision  of  tbe  Bunking 
Department.  Our  depositors  Include  many  of  tbe 
most  prominent  clergymen,  professional  and  busi¬ 
ness  men  in  tbe  country,  -whose  indorsements, 
together  with  full  information  of  our  methods,  we 
will  gladly  send  upon  request. 

Deposits  'may  be  viade  or  withdrawn  at  any  time 
and  bear  earnings  for  every  day  invested. 

Paid  In  Capital  Assets  Surplus 

»1, 000,000  »1, 600,000  »185,000 


Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co., 

1134  Broadway,  New  York. 


WANS’ AUGER 

nest  IbjUic  world  for  Fence  and  Telephone  Post 
'^..eto.  Used  by 
Highest  award 


Hole.,  Well 
D.  8.  Govt. 
World’s  Fair. 


BlieitolO 

In.  $1.60 


Thrice  the  work  nooom- 
plished  withati“Iwan”than 
with  any  other.  Show  this  to 
i  your  hardware  or  implement  dealer  or  write  for 
I  partioalars.  Special  price  to  introduce.  Addrese 
'  IWAN  BB08.,  Depkd'  *  STBSATOB,  UJ> 


ROUND  SILOS.  angle^  he’noe 

no  moulding,  rotting  and  waste.  Cypress, 
Whlt«  Pin*  A&d  Whlt«  H«mlook.  4  ftjlM;  200  fixes.  BmI  am 
obeApeft  6ilof  OfieArth.  All  kinds  fllloxDAoblaery.  OAtAloffrAA. 

HARDER  MF6.  €0.,  CobleakUl,  y  ¥• 


MACHINERY 


Best  and  cheapest, 
Send  for  catalogue 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  West  Water  8t, , 
STRACtiSK,  N.  ¥. 


Oldest  Commission  BsTil38.’Lt'L"rTeh/esl. 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits. 
K.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  Now  York. 


WANTED 

Hay  of  /III  Grades* 

F.  D*  HEWITT, 

l/JO  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


DIIDTIIDE  while  yon  work.  Ton  pay 

llUl  I  UIIC  $4  when  cured.  No  cure  no  pay 
ALBX.  8PBIR8,  Box  831,  Westbrook,  Maine. 


F 


OK  Farms.  CoT.oMAT,  Ho.mks,  Oiichards,  best 
climate  and  water,  good  transportation,  write 
ALBKMA  HI.K  LM  MKiHATIO.N  SO(  '1  KTY.  Char¬ 
lottesville,  Va.  SA.M'b  B.  VVool)!<,  President. 


For  Sale — Farm  of  150  acres  near  center 
of  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  Uouse  of  II  rooms,  adapted 
for  Summer  boarders.  All  necessary  outbuildings. 
Address  FAKMEK,  Stony  Ford.  Orange  Co.,  N.  T. 


lOO  FARMS  FOR  SALE. 


Eastern  Shore  Maryland  and  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Land  cheap  and  productive, 
mild,  healthful  climate,  large  cities 
convenient  by  railroad  and  water. 
Send  for  descriptive  price-list  and 
map  of  Peninsula. 

F.  H,  DRYDEN  &  CO.. 

Pocomoke  City,  Md. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR 

- -  farm,  home,  business,  or  other 

property  ( no  matter  -where  located 
or  how  large  or  small)  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  me.  Send  descrip¬ 
tion,  state  price,  and  get  full  par¬ 
ticulars  free.  ^t’dlSgd.  Highest 
references.  Offices  In  14  cities, 
from  Boston  to  San  Francisco. 

W.  M.  OSTRANDER 


FARMS  FOR  SALE. 

Toledo,  O.  March  20. 1003. 

Toledo  is  situated  on  Lake  Erie  at  the  head  of 
navigation.  From  1800  to  lOlH)  Toledo  grew  faster 
than  any  other  city  of  that  class  Ih  the  United  States. 
'Toledo  has  a  poimlation  of  l.'iO.OOO,  is  the  third  largest 
city  of  the  fourth  State  of  the  Union,  and  is  growing 
faster  than  ever  in  its  history.  'Toledo  will  mark  close 
to  3(K),000  in  the  next  census.  'I’oledo  is  the  largest 
railroad  center  between  New  York  and  Chicago,  and 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  tlio  United  States. 

I  offer  improved  farms  -within  three  miles  of  the 
city  limits  with  good  buildings,  on  good  roads  and 
electric  car  line  at$l.'»0  per  aero.  These  farms  will  in 
time  be  within  the  city  limits  and  be  very  valuable. 

'Toledo  has  better  banks,  schools,  and  churches  than 
many  larger  cities.  Parties  seeking  investments  send 
for  circular  or  write  for  Information. 

W.  L.  HOLBROOK.  201.  202  Gardner  Bldg..  Toledo,  0. 

References:  First  National  Bank  Toledo.  Ohio; 

Ohio  Savings  Bank;  National  Bank  of  Commerce. 


IF  YOU  WILL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT, 

12  cents,  I  will  send  valuable  infonnution  concern- 
IngthisState.  JAMES  ENDSLEV,  Ellensburg,  Wash. 

Farm  Superintendent 

WANTED 

Highly  qualified  and  capable  man  of 
experience  and  reputation,  with  capital, 
can  acquire  a  lucrative  and  attractive 
position  with  one  of  the  best-known 
dairy  farms  doing  a  large  and  prosperous 
business.  Investment  secured  and  Inter¬ 
est  guaranteed,  with  division  of  estab 
listed  profits  permitted.  A  splendid  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  right  man. 

OPPOKTUNITY, 

Care  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED. 

A  flrstrclass  mnn  as  working  foreman  gardener. 
Must,  bo  thoroughly  experienced  in  the  care  of  lawns, 
shrubbery,  fruit,  flowers  and  all  branches  of  outside 
work  on  a  gentleman  s  country  place.  Address,  giv¬ 
ing  references  am. stating  wages  required. 

F.  W.  ADAMS,  Louisvillo.  Ky. 


A  Young  Man,  with  Agricnltnral  Col¬ 
lege  education  and  five  years  practical  experience 
operating  a  market  garden  and  fruit  farm,  would 
like  a  position  as  traveling  salesman  for  an  agricul¬ 
tural  house  or  other  position  where  agricultural 
knowledge  is  required.  Koferenccs. 

Address  J.  1.  S.,  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I  Wish  to  make  a  yearly  contract  with 
some  hotel,  club  or  dealer  to  supply  200  quarts  dally 
of  high-grade  milk,  or25  to  30  quarts  cream.  Moderate 
price  to  responsible  customer. 

L.  M.  S'l’AUR,  1126  Broadway,  Now  York. 


Wanted — Farm  hand  ;  must  milk  well, 

be  capable  teamster, and  care  for  farm  horses.  State 
experience  and  wagDs  wanted. 

JOHN  a  WALSH,  Mont  Clare,  lU. 


ATTENTION 


— Noeding  male  Iielp  of  any  klnn, 
favor  us  witli  your  orders.  Mail 


orders  a  specialty.  1.  IIEIIZ,  Labor  Agency, 

No,  2  Carlisle  Street,  New  York 


FOR  SALE. 

Ten  Registered  Jerseys,  3  years  old,  fresh  this  month. 
(Fine.)  Box  32,  SHEDS,  N.  Y. 


Correspondence  with  creamery 
WW  OnT6Cl  making  tine  goods  in  1-pound 
prints,  by  a  man  starting  a  route.  Answer, giving  all 
terms  and  conditions,  L.  W.  BARRY. 

771  Greene  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


[ggs  Wanted 


TTIT  HEED.  IS  TTiirrisnn  Street.  Nei 


-STRICTIA'  FUKSIJ 
'roi>  market  quota¬ 
tions  returned. 
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MARKET  NOTES 

POTATOES.— No  Improvement  Is  noted  in 
prices  for  domestic  old.  Offerings  are 
rather  in  excess  of  current  wants,  and  it 
i.s  probable  that  few  sales  reach  the  outside 
tigures  quoted.  In  new  potatoes  Havana 
1-iime  have  sold  highest,  $7  per  barrel  for 
a  few.  Bermuda  first  quality  are  a  little 
lower,  but  second  grades  sell  considerably 
above  best  old  home-grown.  A  few  new 
Floridas  are  on  hand,  but  mostly  small  and 
hardly  quotable.  There  is  quite  a  trade  In 
Bermuda  and  southern  second  crop  for  seed 
p.urposes. 

GREEN  STUFF.— New  southern  cabbage 
is  selling  well  at  nearly  three  times  the 
price  of  old.  Cucumbers  from  the  South 
are  getting  more  plentiful,  so  that  the  hot¬ 
house  product  no  longer  monopolizes  the 
trade.  We  notice  much  inferior  lettuce,  some 
packages  being  rotted  badly  and  refused 
by  the  consignees.  Radishes  are  coming  in 
car  lots  from  the  Middle  South,  going  at 
about  J1  per  bushel  basket.  Peas  and  string 
beans  are  high  and  selling  readily.  As¬ 
paragus  prices  have  dropped  a  little.  Most 
that  we  see  is  white  with  green  tips.  The 
tip  and  about  an  inch  of  the  stem  are  all 
that  is  eaten  as  ordinarily  prepared  in 
hotels. 

GRAIN  MATTERS. — Comparatively  little 
oat  or  Spring  wheat  seeding  was  done  in 
the  Northwest  during  March  on  account  of 
inclement  weather.  Wheat  and  corn  ex¬ 
ports  from  Atlantic  ports  were  heavy  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  week  of  March,  about  l.OOO.OOi 
bushels  of  each  being  shipped  in  one  day. 
A  flurry  in  corn  in  New  York  sent  up  the 
price  10  cents  in  three  days.  Receipts  were 
light,  and  speculators  who  had  sold  them¬ 
selves  short  for  March  delivery  made  a 
rush  to  get  enough  to  carry  out  their  con¬ 
tracts,  The  risks  taken  by  these  specula¬ 
tors,  who  are  often  on  the  verge  of  finan¬ 
cial  wreck,  would  be  fatal  to  the  peace  of 
mind  of  those  unused  to  such  excitement. 
The  Australian  wheat  crop  is  very  poor 
owing  to  drought,  the  average  yieid  for 
Victoria  being  only  1*4  bushel  per  acre. 

ORANGES.— Prices  have  been  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  to  growers,  and  large  quantities  are 
said  to  have  been  held  back  In  California, 
In  the  hope  of  a  better  market  during 
April  and  May.  which  are  heavy  consuming 
months,  as  apples  are  not  so  plentiful,  and 
the  coming  of  warmer  weather  gives  people 
a  hankering  after  acid.  It  has  seemed  to 
us  that  a  larger  proportion  of  undesirable 
oranges  than  usual  have  been  offered  this 
.season,  tough  and  stringy  and  of  a  per¬ 
sistent  sourness  which  refuses  to  lose  its 
identity  though  buried  in  sugar.  These 
oranges  have  a  beautiful  color,  and  few 
but  orange  experts  can  detect  them  ex¬ 
cept  on  trial,  which  often  results  in  the 


Reputalion  Begets  Cenliilence 

4 

If  a  manufacturing  company  of  established  reputation  and  high  standing 
makes  a  positive  statement  in  regard  to  their  products  and  offers  to  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  that  statement  to  your  satisfaction,  is  it  not  worth  while  to 
investigate  it  ? 

Bradley’s  Standard  Fertilizers 

« 

represent  tlie  combined  skill  and  experience  of  all  the  men  who  have  made 
this  industry  a  success;  hence  they  are  the  best.  They  are  produced  by  the 
best  known  methods  to  ensure  uniformity  in  standard  and  condition;  hence 
they  are  always  reliable.  They  contain  the  proper  proportion  of  plant  food 
elements  necessary  for  the  full  maturing  of  each  crop;  hence  they  are  the  most 
economical.  The  company  is  financially  the  strongest  fertilizer  company  in  the 
world;  hence  its  name  is  the  best  possible  guarantee  of  its  products.  Call  on 
our  local  agent,  or  write  us  for  descriptive  pamphlet. 

Bradley  Fertilizer  Works,  Boston 

Offices,  92  State  Street 


fipterminatlon  to  use  fewer  orangies. 
Whether  the  trouble  is  with  the  varieties  or 
something  else  we  do  not  know,  but  it 
certainly  is  a  mistake  to  load  up  the  mar¬ 
ket  with  oranges  of  this  type.  The  few 
really  high-class  Floridas  that  come  sell  at 
prices  above  the  average  purse,  some  at 
75  to  90  cents  per  dozen.  The  orange  tribe 
can  show  many  freakish  looking  specimens, 
one  of  which  Is  the  King  of  Siam,  rough 
and  warty,  and  rather  thick  skinned,  but 
.sweet,  juicy  and  as  easily  separated  as  a 
Tangerine.  But  few  of  these  are  offered, 
retailing  at  10  cents  each. 

THOSE  DISHONEST  APPDES.— The  re¬ 
marks  of  Mr.  Cook  on  page  278  are  right 
to  the  point.  In  the  article  referred  to  on 
page  103  it  was  not  Intended  to  blame  the 
producer  solely.  Very  many  of  the  apples 
that  reach  this  market  are  not  packed  by 
the  grower.  We  think  more  producers 
than  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  so  would 
find  it  profitable  to  pack  and  market  their 
own  apples.  The  practice  common  In  some 
sections  of  the  farmer  and  his  men  picking 
the  apples,  leaving  them  on  the  ground  for 
several  days  In  sun  and  rain,  then  hauling 
them  in  open  barrels  three  or  four  miles 
to  some  centrail  point  where  with  hundreds 
of  other  barrels  they  are  dumped  into  a 
storehouse  to  be  sorted  and  packed,  re¬ 
sults  in  damaging  the  keeping  quality  of 
a  large  amount  of  fine  fruit.  This  stuff  is 
what  loads  down  the  market  and  malces 
apples  “dull.”  The  market  Is  every  year 
getting  more  critical.  One  thing  that 
makes  It  so  is  the  increased  quantity  of 
apples  that  are  picked  and  packed  without 
bruising.  When  a  buyer  gets  some  of  this 
kind  he  wants  more,  and  is  not  satisfied 
with  fruit  that  has  been  handled  like  cob¬ 
blestones.  The  Pacific  coast  people  have 
this  down  to  a  science;  not  that  they  are 
more  shrewd  or  nearer  honest  than  eastern 
fruit  growers,  but  they  are  obliged  to  get 
a  premium  price  for  their  apples  to  make 
3,000-mile  shipments  profitable.  Of  neces- 
.they  have  set  a  pattern  which  others, 
particularly  packers  of  boxed  fruit,  must 
follow  or  have  their  products  fall  fiat  by 
contrast.  w.  w.  h. 


Short  Story  in  Small  Spaa 

Beforeyou  buy  ascale  send  f< 
BSBfll  OhcooiI’m  Free  C'atalocui 
_Jli«h  grade  Scnlen.  Prici 
right.  E’ully  guarantee) 

-  ,  I  On  the  market  35  years 

0.*<H.U  Scale  Co.  108~Centr«lSt.,  Klii«humtoii,J<.’l 


THIS  MAN 


was  perfectly  and  per¬ 
manently  cured  from 
Rheumatism  byThe  Jebb 
Discovery,  after  suffer¬ 
ing  for  twelve  years. 


This  man  says:  “For  twelve  years  1  suffered 
fearfully  with  Rheumatism.  My  back  was  so  af- 
fe.-ted  that  I  was  nearly  doubled  together,  my 
h.-ad  and  shoulders  being  lower  than  my  hips. 
Thanks  to  The  Jebb  Discovery  I  now  walk  erect, 
and  though  years  have  elapsed,  I  have  never  felt 
a  return  of  Rheumatism.” 

The  .lebh  Discovery  for  Rheumatism  is  sent 
under  a  guarantee  to  cure.  Two  of  the  best  l>auks 
in  the  Slate  of  Michigan  votich  for  the  reliability 
of  our  Company.  A  Free  Trial  Treatment  of  this 
wonderful  remedy  sent  postpaid  to  any  address.^ 

The  Jebb  Remedy  Co.,  Ltd., 

313  Main  St.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


HiiT  TSil  LEROY  PLOW 


AND  YOU 
BKST. 


Spjvviiv 
CvirbI 
Splllv^ 


Care  These  Blemishes 
Also  Binsbone,  hard  or  soft 
•nIarBements,  Sweeny,  Knee- 
imng,FistaIa  and  Poll  KtU. 

-  Ight  cost  and  oertaln  onree. 
Two  big  booklets  telling  how  i 
to  do  It  lent  free.WritetodSf. 

rUOIHfi  BB08.,  Chewhte,  * 
ns  Cain  BtMkTard«,ChlMge,YlL  J 


Scratches, 
Grease  Heel, 
Mud  Fever, 
Hoof  Rot  aud 
Speed  Cracks 


Cases  where  ulcerations  extend  with  transverse 
cracks  which  open  at  every  step  and  often  bleed,  no 
matter  how  oomplez,  aggravated,  deep-seated,  or 
chronic,  if  treated  according  to  dlrect'ons  as  given  on 
circular  with  every  box,  positively  cured  with 


VETERINARY  PIXINE 


If  a  light  application  Is  used  before  speeding,  driv¬ 
ing  in  wet,  muddy  orslushy  weather,  or  in  the  snow, 
your  horse  wiU  never  have  speed  cracks,  scratches  or 
grease  heel. 

It  will  keep  the  hoofs  healthy,  soft  and  in  perfect 
form. 

For  Old  and  Chronic  Sores,  Etc. 

Heals  collar  and  saddle  galls,  hopple  chafes,  ab¬ 
scesses,  Inflammatory  swellings,  sores  and  all  skin 
disease,  and  restores  the  hair  to  natural  color.  In 
cases  or  emergency  it  is  Invaluable. 

This  penetrating,  stimulating,  soothing,  absorbing, 
antiseptic,  healing  ointment  heals  from  beneath  the 
surface  by  disinfecting  the  parts,  subduing  the  inflam¬ 
mation  and  stimulating  healthy  granulation,  not  by 
drying  and  scabbing. 

2  oz.,  25c.;  8  oz.,  50c,;  5-lb.  pkge.,  $4. 

At  all  dmg^sts  and  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


Save  Time*  Labor  and 

power  outfit  of  yOUr  C 

This  No*  8  PeonsylTanl*  Threther  and  Clouer  tnd  Roller  BeArio^ 

Lefel  Treed  Power  is  the  best  individual  outfit  for  threshing  rye,  barley, 
Mt«,flAX,riM,elfelfft,iDillet,eorghum,  timothy, «to.  VrlU ihrooh  oad  oUm  100  to 
bu«beltofwbeetp«r  day.  AUo  mad  « la  two  aod  three  b  one  slsei.  Povereanbeuted 
foreuttlDresiilige  and  dry  feed,  abelllnf  all  kiade  of crmln,  to  run  Ue  law,  pees  bone 
cutter,  pump  water,  separate  eream.  cbum,  etc.  Also  make  Urer  powers,  Fe^  and  Bw* 
•UjgCutUrMjrindertjSMretOjJJejbMrA^BejfliiB^J^SLeljJjdBl^ 


OON>T  BUV  GASOLINE  ENGINES  “TH  e'^MASTER^'wORKMAN,’* 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline  eng^ine,  superior  to  all  one-cylinder  engines.  Costs  less  to  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  started ;  has  a  wider  sphere 
of  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration ;  can  be  mounted  on  any  light  wagon  as  a  portable.  Weighs  leas  than  H  of  one-cylinder  engines.  Give  size  of  .engine 
required.  Please  mention  this  paper.  Send  for  catalogue.  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Established  1853.  Meagher  aud  15th  Street,  CHICAGO. 


DF^OirilUn-  “Old  Style  Iron’ 
1^  I  I  I W  Send  for  Catalogue 

Sykes  Metal  Lath  &  Rooting  Co.,  Nl^Tohio: 


SPAVIN  CURE  ^ 


■  POSITIVELY  AND  PERMANENTLY  CUKES 
Bone  and  Bog  Spavin,  Ringbone  (except  low  King- 
bone),  Curb,  Thorougbpln,  Splint,  Capped  Hook, 
Shoe  Boll,  Weak  and  Sprained  Tendons  and  all 
Lameness. 

- FOOL  TALK - 

About  35  years  ago  a  young  mechanic  called  on  old 
Ck)mmodore  Vanderbilt,  then  bead  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad,  in  an  effort  to  secure  a  trial  on  a 
New  York  Central  train  of  a  new  device  for  stopping 
trains  by  compressed  air. 

“Air!  ”  the  Commodore  is  said  to  have  exclaimed. 
“Air  !  Stop  a  train  with  air  1  I’vo  not  time  to  listen 
to  such  *  fool  talk,'  young  man,”  and  he  didn't. 
Neither  would  any  one  else  lor  many  a  long  day. 

George  Westlnghouse,  for  ho  was  the  man  of  the 
“  fool  talk,”  believed  in  himself  and  the  utility  of 
his  invention.  He  kept  right  on  In  spite  of  Com¬ 
modore  Vanoorbllt  and  the  others  till  he  forced 
recognition.  Would  a  man  trust  himself  aboard  a 
passenger  train  to-day  if  he  knew  that  train  was 
not  fully  equipped  with  Westlnghouse’s  invention— 
the  air  brake'/  It  is  said  that  Vanderbilt's  road  had 
some  difficulty  in  getting  it  when  llnally  it  was 
wanted. 

Many  a  man  says  “  fool  talk  ’’  when  lie  reads  the 
claims  made  for  *•  Save-the-Horse  ’  spavin  cure,  but 
the  dawn  of  enlightenment  is  as  certain  as  the  ris¬ 
ing  of  the  sun,  and  the  man  who  says  “fool  talk” 
after  reading  the  facts  so  plain  and  convincing  as 
given  by  us,  reaffirmed  by  the  letters  published  in 
these  columns  every  week,  and  In  our  booklet.  Is  re¬ 
peating  Commodore  Vanderbilt’s  mistake.  No  man 
need  be  in  doubt  as  to  what  “  Save-the-llorso  ” 
spavin  cure  can  and  cannot  do.  If  you  have  a 
case  different  from  what  are  described  in  booklets 
and  advertisements,  send  us  full  particulars  as  to 
the  age,  location,  cause  of  the  lameness  or  swelling, 
the  horse’s  action,  previous  treatment,  and  also  the 
veteriuariun’sdiagnosis,  if  you  know  lie  is  competent, 
and  we  will  tell  you  frankly  as  to  the  possibiliiies  of 
our  remedy.  Write  for  booklet  aud  copy  of  guaran¬ 
tee  and  any  information  desired. 

Heed  this: — 

Work  horse  continuously  if  desired. 

“Save-the-Uorse  ”  cures  without  scar,  blemish  or 
loss  of  hair. 

Contains  no  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate  or  other 
form  of  mercury  or  auy  ingredient  that  can  injure 
the  horse. 

15.00  PKU  BOTTLE. 

Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle. 

There  is  no  condition  or  arrangement  we  can  make 
more  binding  to  protect  you  than  our  guarantee. 

NEED  OF  SECOND  BOTTLE  IS  ALMOST  IM- 
PKOBABLE,  EXCEl'T  IN  KAUEST  OF  CASKS. 

$5.00  at  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  express  prepaid. 
TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Troy.  N.  Y.,  Manufacturers. 
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Packer;  “There  you 
are;  carefully  packed,  all 
ready  to  go.  I  know  you’ll 
get  there  safely.” 


IVe  Guarantee  Safe  Delivery 


which  means  that  wc  not  only 
guarantee  the  Roods,  but  that  we 
protect  you  against  loss  or  tireak- 
age  on  Uie  road.  We  assume  all 
the  responsibility. 


Now  Is  the  Time  to  Think 

about  Paint  for  your  house  or  barn.  Wall  Paper,  Carpets,  Cultivators,  Weedcrs,  Fencings,  Dairy  Goods,  Bicycles,  Bug¬ 
gies,  Spring  Clothing,  Furniture,  Groceries, etc.  Don’t  wait  until  the  last  minute.  Think  what  you  will  need  soon,  and 
write  today*  If  you  will  tell  us  what  you  want  to  buy  we  will  send  you  a  special  catalogue  on  that  article  or  articles  free 
of  charge. 

A  Saddle  was  returned  at  our  expense  a  few  days 
ago.  Jilthough  it  had  been  properly  boxed,  it  was 
damaged  by  rats  before  being  unpacked,  according  to 
customer’s  letter.  Of  course  this  was  no  fault  of  ours, 
but  he  got  a  new  saddle  just  the  same.  Do  you  know 
of  any  other  firm  who  would  have  given  him  the  same 
liberal  treatment?  Why  not  buy  your  supplies  from 
a  firm  with  whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to  deal  ?  /HI 
goods  guaranteed  and 
prices  always  lowest, 
quality  considered. 

Our  next  advertisement  will  show 
how  the  goods  arrived.  Watch  and 
see  if  the  packer  told  the  truth. 


Send  for  Catalof^ue  71  Xoday 

It  contains  iioo  pages  of  wholesale  prices  and  pictures  of  everything 
you  eat,  wear  or  use. 

Montgomery  Ward.  4*  Co.,  Chicago. 

Hncloscd  find  15  cents,  for  wliich  please  send  me  Catalogue  No.  71 


Name . 


20 


Montgomery  Ward  Sr  Co., 


Michigan  Jive. 
S'  Madison  St., 


Chicago 


Expreu  Office- 


Write  very  plain. 

- ^ - Post  Office- 


County- 


State- 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWHOLESAlili:  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Bams,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  VE  Dealers 
irofits.  In  use  .S8  yearH.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 

IS46  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


P 

Qrante.  Low  price 
0.  W.  INQERSOLL. 


For  30  days  tathe  readers  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  Very  Handsome 

PARLOR  LAMP 

or  China  Tea  Set,  or  Toilet  Set,  or  Clock,  or 
Watch,  and  many  other  articles  too  numerous 
tomentlon,  witbanorderof  201bs.  of  our  New 
Crop,  60c.  Tea,  any  kind, or  20  lbs.  it^king 
Powtler,  45c.  a  lb.,  or  an  assorted  order  Teas 
and  B.  P.  This  advertisement  MUST  accom¬ 
pany  order. 

THK  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  2Sa.  i>l  &  o3  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


BUSINESS  INSTITUTE, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Whra  you  como  to  think  about 
going  away  to  «rbool  iwnd  for  Cata¬ 
logue  of  the  Leading  BuiilnesK  and  Shorthand  School, 

A  RURAL  MAIL  BOX 

Should  be 
simple,  neat, 
strong,  and 
durable. 

A  box  may  be 
approved  by 
the  P.  M.  Gen¬ 
eral  and  still 
not  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  pup- 
sbaser. 

Our  “Uncle 
Sam’s  Favor¬ 
ite  ”  has  official 
approval  and 
also  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  thou- 
•sands  who  are 
using  it  and 
know  it’s  all  right. 

BOND  8TKEI.  POST  CO., 

Adrian,  Mich. 


GET  A  GOOD 
WIND  MILL 


Don’t  buy  a  poor  wind  mill.  Don’t 
-ay  a  double  price.  Send  direct  to 
.ar  factory  for  catalogue  of  the 

FreemoLn. 

»eel  Wind  Mills 

iur  post  angle  steel  towers.  A 
complete  line  of  pumping  and  power 
mills  of  the  highest  grade  at  extreme¬ 
ly  low  prices.  We  can  save  you 
money  on  a.^ood  article. 

S.  Freeman  TL  Sons  Mff.  Co., 

102  Hamilton  St.,  Racine,  Wia. 


A  complete  line  of  Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutters* 
. . .  ow  prices* 


insilage 

Coin  Shellers*  Wood  Saws,  etc.*  at  fo^ 


DELOACH 


mr 

The  Price  ic  Right  Too. 
Known  the  World  Over. 
FARMERS'  SI25  SAW  MILL 
Cota  eOOO  Feet  Lamber  a  day  with  oaly  4  h.  a. 
DeLoach  Variable  Feed  Saw  Mills,  ItolOOh.p., 
any  price.  DeLoach  Mill  Machinery,  Planers, 
Shingle, Lath  and  Com  Mills,  Water  Wheels,  etc. 
DeLoMB  Mill  M/ig.  Oa.,  Bex000>  Atlaat^  Gm. 

Raadseaie  OatelecBC  Free  U  yra  eat  this  oat  and 
fiv,  DUD*  of  papar. 


The  Agricultural  Drain 

■  11^  IVrWIAMI  Cil  ■  Cl  1 1  I  ■  llVr  best  that  long  experience,  thor 

ougb  equipment  and  superior  clay  wil.  produce.  Tile  drained  land  is 


BEST  tliat  ] 

.  •  produce. 

the  earliest,  easiest  worked  and  most  productive.  Make  also  Sewer  Pipe, 
Chimney  Tops,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Oven  Tile  and  Supply  Mortar  Colors, 
Cement,  Plaster,  Lime,  etc.  Write  for  what  youwani.  70  Third  Ave. 
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YOUR  il  lEHESTS 


The  manufacturers 
of  the  McCormick 
guard  the  interests 
of  agriculturists  by 
building  a  machine 
that  works  success¬ 
fully  in  the  field,  and 
the  farmer  should  i 
guard  his  interests  ^ 
by  pur¬ 
chasing 

the  McCormick 
— a  machine  that 


Address 

Nearest 

McCormick 

Branch* 


has  a  record  of 
seventy -two  years 
of  continuous  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  harvest 
fields  of  the  world. 


Write  for  a  "Model 
Machine,”  which 
tells  how  to  guard 
your  in¬ 
terests  in 
buying  harvest¬ 
ing  machines. 


Albany* 

Elmira* 

Rochester* 

Ogdensburg. 
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lu  Tli^tba  beat  of  all  r«ofiB»-4l  •av« 
imalaMMatarialandUiao.  | 

M  F  Roofing  Tin 


Aacrlou  Tta  Plate  Cemgani.  New  Yafft. 


Announcement 


We  liave  obtained  the  Court’s  decree  against  two 
additional  manufacturers  who  liave  been  infring¬ 
ing  our  patent.  The  rule  of  law  is :  “Tlie  maker, 
Beller  or  user  of  an  infringing  deviee  are  all  liable 
in  damages  to  the  owner  of  the  patent  infringed." 
The  Janesville  Maeliine  Co.  and  tlie  Keystone 
Farm  Machine  Co.  are  the  only  flnns  licensed  to 
use  nfltit  tooth  covered  by  our  patent,  and  we 
finally  warn  sellers  and  usersofallotlierinakes.  So 
admirably  IiavetlieCo,000“Hallock"  Weedersdone 
tlie  work  for  wliich  tliey  were  designed,  tliat  one 
maker  aDer  anollier  souglit  to  copy  it.  However, 
by  tlie  various  Courts’  decisions,  tliese  makers  are 
compelled  to  aliandon  tlie  manufacture  of  a 
Weeder  liaving  flat  teeth,  and  they  are  now  ex- 
Iieriinenting  with  other  sliapes;  but  it  is  the  flat 
tooth  tliat  made  the  “Hallock’*  W'eeder  famous, 
and  in  view  of  tlie  manner  in  wliich  our  patent  has 
h^n  sustained,  it  is  dangerous  to  use  an  infringing 
tootli.  W  rite  for  descriptive  circulars  and  prices. 

HALLOCK  WEEDER  &  CULTIVATOR  CO.. 

'  Box  805  York,  Pa. 


(  LVRK'S  SULKYCIJTAWAY 

EVE  RSIBLE^ 

(  UTAWAY  HARROW  CO.  HlGGANUM.cbNN..U.SA 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 


CLARK’S  HARROWS 

large  hay  crop 

DOUBLE-ACTION 
4  to  6  Feet 


THEY'RE  ALL  RIDING.  DEERINCiS 


?ol.  LXII.  No.  2777. 


NEW  YORK,  APRIL  18,  1903. 


II  PER  YEAR. 


A  BETTER  FUNGICIDE  THAN  BORDEAUX. 

EXPLANATIONS  BY  A  SCIENTIST. 

How  to  Improve  the  Mixture, 

ACTION  OP  COPPER.— In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  Janu¬ 
ary  17  three  wants  were  expressed  as  follows:  An 
improvement  in  Bordeaux  Mixture;  a  better  insecti¬ 
cide  for  the  Potato  beetle,  and  a  remedy  for  Melon 
blight.  The  scientist  as  well  as  the  grower  has  been 
anxious  to  find  some  mixture  that  will  give  the  pro¬ 
tection  desired  with  less  labor  of  preparation  and 
application  than  is  required  with  the  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture.  It  was  found  that  solutions  of  copper  salts  were 
more  effective  fungicides  than  any  other  easily- 
obtained  chemicals,  and  of  the  copper  salts,  copper 
sulphate  was  equal  in  activity  and  cheaper  in  price 
when  compared  to  other  copper  compounds.  Thus  we 
are  limited  from  the  side  of  expense  and  from  the 
side  of  efficiency  to  copper  compounds.  The  fruit 
grower  know's  that  poorly-made  Bordeaux  Is  likely 
to  injure  his  foliage;  the  scientist  has  recognized  the 
same  fact  and  by  careful  experimentation  has  found 
that  the  injurious  effect  is 
due  to  exactly  the  same 
action  as  the  beneficial  ef¬ 
fect  of  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

A  living  plant  cell  has  the 
power  of  absorbing  from 
solutions  the  chemical 
compounds  which  they 
may  contain,  whether 
these  compounds  are  help¬ 
ful  or  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  plant  cell  it¬ 
self.  This  absorbing  pow¬ 
er  varies  with  the  plant 
and  with  the  chemical 
concerned.  It  has  been 
found  oy  careful  test  that 
the  copper  salts  are  easily 
soluble  in  the  plant  juices, 
and  when  so  absorbed  are 
fatal  to  the  life  of  the 
plant  cell  if  in  consider¬ 
able  amount.  The  pro¬ 
perty  of  absorbing  chemi¬ 
cal  solutions,  whether  in¬ 
jurious  or  otherwise,  is 
the  means  whereby  the 
fruit  grower  protects  his 
trees  when  he  sprays  them 
with  Bordeaux  Mixture.  It  is  a  “fruit  insurance.” 
The  copper  compounds  contained  in  the  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  are  dissolved  by  the  activity  of  the  germinating 
fungus  spore  just  as  they  would  be  by  the  cells  of  a 
germinating  seed,  and  they  kill  the  spore  as  it  germi¬ 
nates  just  as  they  would  kill  the  cells  of  the  germi¬ 
nating  seed  or  plant  cells,  absorbing  the  solution. 

WHY  LIME  IS  ADDED. — Lime  is  added  to  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  in  order  to  check  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  copper  solution  may  be  absorbed  by  the 
plant  on  which  it  is  sprayed.  The  fungus  spores, 
however,  as  they  germinate,  absorb  sufficient  copper 
sulphate  from  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  upon  the  leaf  to 
Pause  their  own  death.  The  lime  checks  the  solubil¬ 
ity  of  the  copper  sulphate  and  hence  decreases  the 
amount  absorbed  in  any  given  period  by  the  cells  of 
the  leaves  to  which  it  is  applied.  In  the  case  of 
peaches  the  cells  of  the  leaves  are  not  protected  by 
any  considerable  protective  coating,  such  as  exists 
in  most  other  leaves  except  Japan  plum,  and  as  a 
consequence,  the  copper  sulphate  is  readily  absorbed 
if  applied  in  the  ordinary  Bordeaux  strength.  Hence 
for  peach  and  plum  we  use  a  more  diluted  prepara¬ 
tion,  in  which  the  proportion  of  lime  is  much  in¬ 
creased,  making  the  solubility  of  the  copper  less  but 


leaving  It  still  available  for  the  killing  of  the  fungus 
spores  as  already  described.  So  much  for  the  action 
of  Bordeaux.  Now  for  a  better  Bordeaux. 

IMPROVING  BORDEAUX. — As  stated,  copper  solu¬ 
tions  are  the  most  deadly  of  those  easily  obtained  by 
the  farmer  when  applied  against  fungus  diseases.  So 
far  as  the  effect  is  concerned,  Bordeaux  Mixture  is  as 
good  as  we  need.  So  far  as  convenience  of  applying 
is  concerned,  there  is  opportunity  for  considerable  im¬ 
provement.  A  large  portion  of  this  improvement 
should  come  through  the  increased  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  growers,  enabling  them  to  economize  in  time 
and  labor  and  in  material.  Another  point  which  the 
fruit  grower  may  help  himself  is  in  the  application 
iti'elf.  It  has  been  shown  by  careful  experiments  that 
a  fine  mist-like  spray  is  more  effectual  as  a  fungicide, 
that  it  protects  the  foliage  better,  and  that  it  remains 
longer  on  the  surfaces  than  when  applied  in  large 
drops  and  wetting  the  surfaces  to  the  dripping  point. 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  a  person’s 
clothing  will  retain  more  water  uiion  the  .surface  when 
exposed  to  fog  than  it  will  when  exposed  to  rain. 


This,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  the  amount  of  water 
passing  through  or  running  off  from  the  garments  in 
question,  but  simply  considering  the  amount  remain¬ 
ing  on  the  surface  of  the  clothing.  After  one  has  been 
exposed  to  fog,  it  would  be  difficult  to  place  a  pin  head 
on  his  clorhing  where  it  would  not  find  a  globule  of 
the  fog  to  wet  it.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  regard  to 
spraying.  It  is  that  part  of  the  Bordeaux  which  stays 
on  the  plant  which  is  beneficial,  not  that  part  that 
runs  off  or  that  gathers  along  the  margins  of  the  leaves 
and  there  becomes  injurious.  The  injury  in  the  latter 
case  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  evaporation  of 
the  v/ater  from  the  spray  solution  and  the  consequent 
concentration  of  the  mixture  adhering  to  the  leaves. 
Bordeaux  is  recommended  of  a  certain  strength,  as 
that  strength  has  been  found  under  normal  conditions 
to  be  effective  and  safe,  but  when  the  ordinary  coin- 
ditions  are  lost  through  the  concentration  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  on  the  leaf,  the  normal  proportions  are  no  longer 
maintained  and  injury  results.  This  injury,  as  has 
been  already  stated,  is  very  much  less  likely  to  occur, 
for  it  is  practically  absent,  when  the  spray  is  applied 
in  the  form  or  a  mist. 

A  STOCK  SOLUTION. — Labor  of  preparation  of 
Bordeaux  Mixture  can  be  materially  decreased  by  the 


use  of  stock  solutions,  in  which  each  gallon  of  solu¬ 
tion  contains  one  pound  of  sulphate  or  of  lime.  Hence 
instead  of  weighing  out  the  amount  to  be  used  each 
time  a  barrel  is  fiiied  with  the  spray  mixture,  enough 
sulphate  is  dissolved  and  enough  lime  slaked  to  a 
creamy  consistency  at  one  time  to  last  for  several 
applications.  By  taking  from  this  stock  solution  as 
many  gallons  as  the  formula  may  call  for,  the  sprayer 
secures  as  many  pounds  of  the  mixture  as  he  takes 
gallons  of  the  solution,  and  does  not  have  any  weigh¬ 
ing  to  do.  Unsatisfactory  results  are  often  caused  by 
the  improper  mixing  of  the  Bordeaux.  The  two  com¬ 
ponents,  sulidiate  and  lime,  should  be  diluted  to  at 
least  one-fourth  of  the  final  amount  and  then  poured 
both  nt  omv  into  the  spray  tank.  When  diluted  to  one- 
fourth  each,  the  remaining  amount  of  water  should 
be  added  immediately,  and  stirring  should  be  carried 
on  at  all  times  while  in  preparation.  Here  in  Mary¬ 
land  it  is  the  custom  to  dilute  each  solution  to  one- 
half  the  final  amount  and  then  mix  by  pouring  at  one 
time  into  the  spray  tank,  which  is  meanwhile  stirred. 
Bordeaux  prepared  as  above  has  been  found  here  to 

be  thoroughly  satisfactory 
and  effective,  and  not  to  be 
seriously  difficult  or  incon¬ 
venient  in  preparation. 

SPRAYING  A  NECES¬ 
SITY. — There  are  opera¬ 
tions  on  or  about  the  farm 
that  are  just  as  hard  and 
just  as  dirty  as  the  prepar¬ 
ation  and  application  of 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  but 
through  generations  of 
custom  the  farmer  regards 
them  as  part  of  the  sea¬ 
son’s  work,  and  hardly 
gives  the  dirt  or  incon¬ 
venience  a  thought.  Spray¬ 
ing  is  something  new,  and 
from  this  point  its  difficul¬ 
ties  are  magnified  beyond 
their  proper  relationship 
and  used  as  arguments 
against  the  use  of  the 
“f  r  u  i  t  insurance.”  The 
fruit  grower  will  soon 
think  as  little  of  applying 
Bordeaux  or  lime,  sulphur 
and  salt  as  he  now  thinks 
of  the  application  of  barn¬ 
yard  manure  or  other  regular  occupations  which  may 
be  thoroughly  disagreeable  and  bothersome,  if  he 
should  stop  to  think  of  that  side.  The  object  then, 
cannot  be  gained  by  a  substitution  of  some  other 
remedy  for  Bordeaux  Mixture  with  our  present  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  action  of  chemicals  upon  plant  life,  but  is 
rather  to  be  found  in  a  better  adaptation  on  the  part 
of  the  fruit  grower  to  the  necessities  in  the  case,  so 
that  he  will  find  in  spraying  only  another  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  duties  of  the  year,  and  will  with  practice  find 
him.self  able  to  apply  the  remedies  without  trouble. 

Maryland  Exp.  Station.  v.  ii.  blodoett. 

R.  N.-Y. — Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  put  upon 
the  need  of  a  very  fine  spray,  just  as  near  fog  as  pos¬ 
sible.  When  spraying  liquids  containing  substances 
likely  to  cause  clogging  there  is  a  temptation  to  use  a 
nozzle  so  open  that  there  will  be  no  trouble  of  this 
sort,  but  this  is  only  an  apology  for  spraying,  and 
never  gives  satisfactory  results.  Like  a  heavy  rain, 
most  of  the  liquid  reaches  the  ground,  and  the  force 
with  which  it  strikes  the  leaves  knocks  off  much  that 
would  otherwise  remain.  It  is  better  to  have  an  oc¬ 
casional  tussle  with  a  clogging  nozzle  that  puts  the 
misty  spray  where  it  should  be,  than  to  use  one  that 
wastes  the  liquid,  but  does  a  quick  job. 


<  i  J  f  /  ,•  /  : 


Mil.  Fak-mkk:  ‘-Ah!  Here  is  a  signboard.  Perhaps  that 
will  tell  me  how  to  get  thei-e.” 


He  strikes  a  m.iurh  and  ilnds  out. 

A  MATCH  REVEALS  ’THE  ROAD  TO  GET  THERE  1  Fig.  105. 
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A  CROP  OF  STRAWBERRIES, 

A  Report  from  Pennsylvania. 


For  strawberries  I  have  been,  plowing  ground  in 
the  Spring  as  soon  as  possible  and  as  deep  as  it  has 
ever  been  plowed  before,  or  a  little  deeper,  but  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  in  most  cases  it  would  be  better 
to  plow  in  the  Fall.  This  1  expect  to  try  by  another 
year.  I  i)repare  ground  with  a  Clark  double-action 
Cutaway  harrow,  smoothing  harrow  and  plank  diag, 
go  over  it  until  I  think  it  is  as  good  as  it  can  be  made. 

I  then  set  stakes  across  field  in  rows  four  feet  apart. 

A  good  boy  will  do  this  very  rapidly.  I  use  a  Planet 
Jr.  hand  cultivator  with  center  shovel  to  make  mark 
to  plant  by,  and  can  mark  the  rows  as  fast  as  I  can 
walk  and  get  them  as  near  straight  as  it  is  possible 
to  have  them.  One  man  makes  holes  for  two  planters 
with  a  narrow  shovel  or  tool  used  in  tile  draining.  1 
find  this  much  better  than  a  garden  spade,  as  it  makes 
a  hole  about  the  right  size.  I  then  have  plants  taken 
up  from  rows  grown  expressly  for  planting,  and  all 
old  leaves  and  runners  trimmed  off.  If  the  weathei 
is  dry  we  damp  roots,  and  are  very  careful  not  to 
have  them  exposed  long  to  sun  and  wind.  Straighten 
out  roots  fan-shaped  on  convex  side  of  hole,  press 
loose  fine  damp  ground  down  in  bottom  of  hole  with 
fingers,  making  sure  the  bottom  of  hole  is  solid.  Fill 
in  up  to  crown  of  plant,  always  pressing  ground  down 
as  you  fill  in.  By  planting  in  this  way  I  am  always 
sure  of  almost  a  perfect  stand,  even  if  we  have  two 
or  three  w^eks  of  most  trying  weather.  Before  weeds 
get  .started  I  go  through  them  with  a  Planet  Jr.  har¬ 
row-tooth  cultivator,  and  now,  having  a  good  stand, 
is  the  time  to  make  your  crop,  for  it  takes  less  work 
to  go  ove’’  them  once  every  week  than  to  clean  them 
out  once  every  three  weeks.  After  August  1  we  do 
not  go  over  them  so  often,  but  try  to  keep  all  weeds 
out  of  them  until  the  ground  freezes,  for  the  greatest 
trouble  is  with  the  weeds  that  get  in  the  rows  in  the 
Fall  and  not  those  that  start  in  the  Spring,  but  it 
sometimes  happens  in  excessively  wet 
seasons  on  our  clay  ground  we  cannot 
always  get  work  done  as  we  wish.  I 
grow  Bubach  and  Haverland  for  main 
crop.  The  Bubach  sells  for  50  cents  per 
32-quart  crate  more  than  Haverland. 

The  trade  wants  two  grades.  I  sell  di¬ 
rect  to  grocerymen  and  to  no  others.  1 
grow  a  few  Gandy  for  late,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  very  best  sellers,  but  a  shy 
bearer.  I  try  some  of  the  new  berries 
every  year,  but  the  only  one  I  have 
found  for  some  time  of  any  promise  is 
the  Sample.  This  is  a  question  every 
one  must  decide  for  himself,  and  my 
method  of  planting  may  not  be  the  best 
fur  all  parts.  I  picked  from  1 1-5  acre 
last  year,  first  crop,  321  bushels.  There 
are  44  rows  in  this  plot;  three  rows 
Marshall  picked  very  few  berries,  killed 
with  late  frost.  What  a  pity  the  blos¬ 
som  of  this  berry  is  so  tender;  a  most 
remarkable  berry  in  every  other  way. 

Three  rows  of  Woolverton  killed  some 
with  frost  and  rotted  badly  at  time  of  ripening;  five 
of  Gandy  wmre  not  heavy  yielders;  two  of  Wm.  Belt, 
the  remainder  were  Haverland  and  Bubach.  I  might 
add  that  a  good  part  of  the  strawberries  in  this  im¬ 
mediate  neighborhood  last  season  were  a  very  light 
crop  by  reason  of  late  frost  and  excessively  wet 
weather  at  time  of  ripening.  w.  A.  fkked. 

Beaver  Co,,  Pa. 

In  the  Hudson  River  Valley. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

we  would  pick  about  3,500  quarts  of  No.  1  and  500 
quarts  of  No.  2  fruit.  My  entire  cost  to  get  an  acre 
ready  for  picking  the  first  year  was  $113.25.  Just  as 
soon  as  the  crop  is  gathered  I  would  spray  the  plants 
with  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  (this  would  cost  $6), 
would  then  plow  between  the  rows  with  a  half  mold- 
board  plow  going  right  close  to  the  plants,  and  at 
once  follow  with  cultivator  to  pulverize  the  soil.  This 
would  cost  $5.  I  would  then  apply  broadcast  on  the 
plants  1,000  pounds  of  unleached  wood  ashes  or  its 
equivalent,  at  a  cost  of  $9.50,  then  clean  out  between 
the  plants  in  the  matted  rows,  which  would  cost 
$4.50.  Afterwards  we  will  need  to  use  the  cultivator 
four  times  until  the  ending  of  the  growing  season.  In 
order  to  keep  all  runners  from  taking  root  in  the 
alleys  between  the  plants  90  per  cent  of  these  can  be 
destroyed  in  this  way.  This  will  cost  $6.  A  few  run¬ 
ners  will  need  to  be  removed  by  hand,  and  no  doubt 
some  of  them  placed  in  the  matted  row  where  the  old 
plants  will  fail  occasionally  from  one  cause  or  an¬ 
other.  This  labor  will  cost  $3.  About  September  15 
the  matted  rows  will  have  to  be  cleaned  out  again  at 
a  cost  of  $4,  this  ends  the  cultivation  for  the  year.  As 
soon  as  the  ground  is  frozen  we  will  need  six  large 
team  loads  of  manure  for  Winter  protection;  this 
with  cost  of  spreading  on  the  plants  will  cost  $14.25. 
As  noted  in  the  beginning  of  this  story,  the  removing 
of  some  of  this  manure.  Spring  plowing  and  cultivat¬ 
ing  will  cost  $7.50.  I  would  spray  again  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  about  the  middle  of  April  at  a  cost  of 
$6.  The  weeding  of  rows  about  May  1  and  mulching 
with  grass  just  before  fruit  begins  to  ripen  costs 
$9.50.  For  the  third  j’-ear’s  fruit,  all  of  this  must  be 
gone  over  again,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  cul¬ 
tivation  just  after  the  second  crop  is  harvested.  We 
have  then  fruited  our  plants  for  two  years,  they  have 
seen  their  best  days,  and  are  declining.  We  must,  as 
far  as  possible,  replace  them  with  new  plants.  Bet 
us  cut  down  our  matted  row  of  20  or  22  inches  equally 
on  both  sides  to  six  or  eight  inches  in  width,  and  with 


BRIEF  TALKS  ABOUT  FERTILIZERS. 
Fertilizer  for  “Clark”  Grass. 

What  kind  of  fertilizers  does  Mr.  Clark  use  when  he 
seeds  down,  and  how  much  per  acre?  How  much  for 
second  crop  and  later  crops?  I  understand  he  fertilizes 
for  every  crop  he  takes  off. 

Bloomfield,  Conn. 

Mr.  Clark  uses  the  fertilizers  made  by  the  Rogers 
&  Hubbard  Co.  At  first  he  used  a  mixture  about  like 
the  following,  400  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  400  pounds 
ground  bone,  800  pounds  acid  phosphate  and  400  mu¬ 
riate  of  potash.  Two  years  ago  he  tried  a  mixture 
consisting  of  one-third  each  nitrate  of  soda,  ground 
bone  and  muriate  of  potash.  The  average  yearly 
dressing  is  800  pounds  per  acre — about  600  in  the 
Spring  and  200  in  the  Fall.  This  is  heavy  fertilizing 
compared  with  what  many  farmers  use  but  it  brings 
the  crop: 
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A  PROMISING  RUSSIAN  APPLE.  Fig.  106. 

the  new  plants  that  will  soon  appear  form  a  new 
growth  on  either  side  of  this  narrow  old  row.  This 
can  be  readily  done  if  we  begin  operations  just  as 
soon  as  the  last  fruit  is  gathered  from  the  second 
crop,  and  a  fine  fruiting  row  will  be  established  for 
the  third  year;  then  all  should  be  turned  under,  when 
you  will  have  your  ground  in  a  high  state  of  fertility 
for  almost  any  crop.  On  exactly  three-quarters  of  an 
acre  of  an  old  strawberry  bed,  turned  under  in  this 
wqv  tbp  W'riter  made  a  net  nrofit  of  $239  from  a  crop 


666  pounds  nitrate  of  soda - 

666  pounds  ground  bone — . .  ZO 

666  pounds  muriate  of  potash. 

One  ton  mixed  hay . 

You  will  see  from  the  above  figures  what  a  drain  of 
nitrogen  there  is  from  the  soil  when  five  tons  of  hay 
are  cut  from  one  acre.  Most  of  the  nitrogen  in  the 
soil  at  the  opening  of  Spring  is  in  the  organic  form 
and  not  quickly  available.  That  is  one  reason  why 
the  nitrates  give  such  remarkable  results  when  ap¬ 
plied  early  in  the  season.  A  mixture  for  “seeding 
down”  usually  contains  not  far  from  three  per  cent 
of  nitrogen  and  a  high  per  cent  of  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  The  “top-dressers”  to  be  used  in  Spring 
run  from  five  to  eight  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  with  most 
of  it  in  the  form  of  nitrates. 

A  Perplexing  Fertilizing  Problem. 

Fertilizer  dealers  have  what  they  call  a(  potato  and  corn 
fertilizer  with  exactly  the  same  guaranteed  analysis.  I 
cannot  understand  why  one  should  be  for  potatoes  more 
than  the  other.  Their  prices  do  not  altogether  correspond 
with  the  guaranteed  analysis.  Can  one  fertilizer  be  worlli 
more  than  another  with  the  same  analysis?  n.  p.  n. 

Fallsington,  Pa. 

The  theory  upon  which  a  potato  fertilizer  is  made 
is  quite  different  from  that  of  a  corn 
mixture.  The  feeding  habits  of  the  two  . 
crops  are  quite  different.  The  potato 
must  make  its  growth  above  ground 
very  rapidly  in  the  early  part  of  the  sea¬ 
son — while  the  weather  is  comparative¬ 
ly  cool.  We  are  speaking  of  light  soils 
and  the  early  planted  crop,  for  most  of 
the  potato  fertilizers  are  sold  to  farmers 
who  work  such  soils.  Corn  is  planted 
later,  usually  on  a  sod  or  with  some 
manure.  It  grows  slowly  at  first  but 
makes  rapid  growth  in  hot  weather  just 
when  the  soil  is  likely  to  contain  most 
soluble  nitrogen.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  potato  crop  requires  more  ni¬ 
trogen  than  the  corn,  and  should  also 
have  a  good  share  of  that  nitrogen  in 
the  form  of  a  nitrate.  Thus  good  potato 
fertilizers  always  contain  considerable 
nitrate  of  soda,  while  it  is  seldom  that 
this  soluble  form  of  nitrogen  pays  when 
used  on  corn.  A  potato  fertilizer  may 
have  same  “analysis”  as  another  mixture 
intended  for  corn  and  still  be  much  better  and  worth 
more.  For  example,  suppose  each  contain  three  per 
cent  of  nitrogen,  or  60  pounds  to  the  ton.  The  potato 
fertilizer  may  derive  its  nitrogen  from  200  pounds  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda,  200  pounds  dried  blood  and  200  pounds 
fine  ground  bone.  The  corn  mixture  may  have  all  of 
its  60  pounds  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  tankage  or 
dried  fish.  Anyone  w'ho  has  studied  the  fertilizer 
question  will  see  that  one  mixture  is  far  better  than 
the  other  for  potatoes,  and  also  that  it  costs  more. 
This  shows  the  importance  of  knowing  what  the  ni¬ 
trogen  in  our  fertilizers  comes  from. 


An  acre  of  strawberries  planted,  cultivated  and 
cared  for  in  the  way  I  described  on  page  141  should 
produce  the  first  year  4,000  quarts  of  No.  1  fruit  and 
500  quarts  of  No.  2.  This  is  a  conservative  average— 
anything  less  I  should  consider  a  partial  failure,  I 
have  picked  from  one  acre  6,000  quarts.  The  variety 
used  was  the  Cumberland  Triumph,  and  they  did  not 
have  all  the  advantages  recommended  in  my  former 
article.  This  entire  crop  was  sold  in  our  local  mar¬ 
ket  at  10  and  12  cents  a  quart.  I  remember  one  day 
that  we  picked  and  sold  700  quarts  from  this  acre. 
I  have  had  similar  experiences  other  years  with  such 
varieties  as  Bubach,  Glen  Mary.  Lovett  and  other  pro¬ 
lific  yielders.  Exceptionally  large  and  fine-flavored 
berries  like  Marshall,  Wm.  Belt,  Gandy,  Sharpless, 
Gibson  and  Nick  Ohmer  will  not  produce  as  many 
quarts,  but  the  price  will  be  better,  therefore  results 
about  the  same.  You  must  deduct  two  cents  per  quart 
for  picking  and  baskets.  The  reader  who  follows  this 
story  from  the  beginning  can  see  what  is  left  for 
profit  the  first  year.  I  always  expect  an  acre  of 
strawberries  to  give  a  net  average  of  $200  a  year,  for 
three  years;  this  acre  of  strawberries  will  be  at  its 
best  the  second  year  and  should  produce  5,500  quarts 
of  No.  1  and  600  quarts  of  No.  2  fruit.  The  third  year 


of  Beauty  of  Hebron  potatoes.  t.  j.  dwyek. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  W _ _ 

PROMISING  RUSSIAN  VARIETY  OF  APPLE 

In  the  last  importation  of  Russian  apples,  made  by 
the  Iowa  Experiment  Station,  the  Kievskoe  is  one  of 
the  most  promising.  It  has  fruited  several  seasons, 
and  last  year  bore  a  large  crop.  It  is  a  Winter  va¬ 
riety,  and  promises  to  be  a  good  keeper.  The  fruit 
had  to  be  gathered  before  mature  on  the  station 
grounds,  and  we  have  been  unable  to  give  it  a  fair 
test.  In  size  it  is  large,  oblong  conical  in  form,  and 
solid  green  in  color.  The  stem  is  rather  thick  and 
short,  the  cavity  narrow  and  deep,  and  the  basin  nar¬ 
row  and  of  medium  depth.  It  is  of  average  quality, 
rather  firm  flesh,  and  on  account  of  its  size,  attractive. 
Its  productiveness  and  hardiness  may  prove  it  to  be  a 
valuable  acquisition,  although  further  tests  will  be 
necessary  to  determine  that  it  is  really  more  valuable 
than  varieties  we  already  have.  However,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  far  superior  to  dozens  of  Russian  va¬ 
rieties  that  have  been  widely  distributed.  The  size 
and  form  of  the  variety  is  well  brought  out  in  the 
illustration.  Fig.  106.  n.  c.  price. 

Iowa  Experiment  Station. 


A  Mixture  for  Asparagus. 

What  other  material  should  be  combined  with  nitrate  of 
soda  for  use  in  sowing  broadcast  upon  a  small  new  as¬ 
paragus  bed  (this  is  its  second  Spring)?  In  what  propor¬ 
tions  and  how  great  a  quantity  should  be  used  for  it? 
The  bed  is  about  40  x  25  feet.  c.  D. 

New  York. 

You  can  use  one  part  by  weight  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
five  of  Icainit  and  three  of  acid  phosphate.  Forty 
pounds  of  that  mixture  will  be  a  large  dressing  for 
that  space.  The  best  time  to  fertilize  asparagus  is 
not  in  the  Spring  as  you  would  fertilize  potatoes  or 
garden  truck  which  grows  from  seeds,  but  after  the 
“grass”  has  been  cut.  The  shoots  of  asparagus,  which 
we  eat,  grow  from  the  roots  which  are  developed  dur¬ 
ing  the  previous  season. 


DISEASED  BEEF.— Violators  of  the  pure  food  laws  In 
England  are  severely  handled,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
following  from  The  Mark  Lane  Express: 

“George  Hunt,  farmer,  of  Coote,  Devizes,  Wilts,  was 
summoned  at  the  Guild  Hall  on  Thursday  for  sending 
the  carcass  of  a  diseased  cow  to  the  Central  London 
Market,  intending  it  for  sale  as  human  food.  A  line  of 
£100  and  four  guineas  costs  was  imposed.” 

It  was  stated  that  he  had  been  convicted  twice  previ¬ 
ously  of  similar  offenses.  A  line  of  $500  is  not  too  much, 
and  will  doubtless  impress  upon  him  the  unpopularity  of 
such  methods.  Scarcely  less  objectionable  is  the  practice 
of  some  in  this  country  who  haul  behind  the  barn  ani¬ 
mals  that  have  died  of  disease,  chop  them  in  pieces  and 
let  the  hens  work  at  them.  Eggs  and  flesh  produced 
under  such  conditions  are  unwholesome.  The  place  for 
animals  that  have  died  of  disease  is  under  ground. 
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CANNING  FACTORIES  FOR  THE  FARMER. 

Handling  the  Surplus  Product. 

There  are  two  main  reasons  why  canning  factories 
have  not  been  established  more  generally,  especially 
in  the  Southern  States.  One  is  the  failure  of  some 
large  factories  under  bad  management,  and  the  other 
is  the  costliness  of  large  outfits  which  have  been  gen¬ 
erally  thought  necessary  for  good  work.  After  inves¬ 
tigating  the  subject  and  experimenting  with  a  small 
canning  factory  for  two  years  I  am  thoroughly  satis¬ 
fied  that  small  canneries  can  be  made  to  pay  hand¬ 
somely,  The  first  cost  is  very  light,  thus  enabling  in¬ 
dividuals  to  put  them  up  and  run  them  on  fruit  farms. 
When  the  market  price  of  fruits  and  vegetables  goes 
down  so  low  as  not  to  leave  a  good  margin  of  profit 
for  marketing  these  products  can  easily  be  canned  by 
the  grower  and  sold  for  ready  cash.  There  need  be 
no  fear  of  over-crowded  markets  for  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  with  plenty  of  small  canneries.  With  these 
canneries  in  use  there  need  be  no  fear  of  growing 
fruit  and  vegetables  on  a  larger  scale.  The  cost  is  so 
small  for  first  establishment  that  individual  growers 
would  lose  but  little  if  they  did  not  run  them  every 
year.  In  all  of  the  cotton-growing  States  there  are 
cotton  gins  with  ample  steam  power  which  is  usually 
idle  during  the  canning  season.  After  investigating 
the  subject  I  see  no  reason  why  a  small  canning  fac¬ 
tory  could  not  readily  be  connected  with  a  cotton  gin. 
This  would  encourage  diversified  farming  on  many 
cotton  farms  and  lessen  the  area  planted  to  cotton, 
which  has  been  much  advocated  during  the  past  few 
years.  Besides  furnishing  a  good,  wholesome  food 
for  those  engaged  in  cotton  growing  these  canneries 
would  bring  in  good  revenue  and  lessen  the  grocery 
bills.  What  is  said  in  reference  to  cotton  gins  may 
apply  with  equal  force  where  other  steam  power  is 
not  in  use  during  the  canning  season.  The  boiler  is 
the  most  costly  item  in  establishing  a  small  cannery. 
A  factory  that  will  put  up  1,000  to  2,000  three-pound 
cans  per  day  can  be  purchased  for  ?75 
to  $100  exclusive  of  the  boiler  and  the 
building.  Almost  any  outbuilding  could 
readily  be  fitted  up  for  a  small  factory; 
the  building  usually  found  in  co'nnec- 
tion  with  the  cotton  gins  could  be  used. 

A  supply  of  good  clean  water  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Full  instructions  on  how  to  set 
up  the  factory  and  run  it  are  given  by 
those  who  sell  the  machinery.  Fre¬ 
quently  it  may  be  necessary  to  employ 
an  expert  for  a  week  or  two  to  start  the 
factory.  However,  I  have  had  persoins 
examine  the  small  factory  that  I  was 
experimenting  with  and  then  purchase 
an  outfit,  set  it  up  and  run  it  success¬ 
fully.  One  important  thing  in  process¬ 
ing  I  learned  was  that  we  had  to  process 
longer  in  the  hot  climate  of  Texas  than 
the  printed  instructions  called  for  in 
processing  in  more  northern  latitudes. 

I  learned  of  large  quantities  of  canned 
goods  spoiling  in  Texas  that  were  pro¬ 
cessed  according  to  instructions  given 

for  processing  in  Maryland.  There  usually  will  be  no 
trouble  in  marketing  these  home-canned  goods 
nearby  towns. 


producing  large  crops  of  berries.  These  leguminous 
crops  not  only  supply  plant  food,  but  by  adding  hu¬ 
mus  make  the  clay  soils  more  porous  and  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  mechanical  condition,  holding  more  water,  yet  be¬ 
come  warmer  earlier  in  the  Spring,  drying  out  sooner. 
At  the  same  time  this  humus  helps  to  conserve  the 
moisture  during  a  drought  if  constant  cultivation  is 
given.  For  these  leguminous  crops  that  may  be 
grown  and  turned  under  for  strawberries  Crimson 
clover  no  doubt  is  the  best.  In  southeastern  Indiana 
it  may  be  sown  in  August  or  September,  either  on  an 
old  strawberry  bed  that  has  been  plowed  under  or  on 
a  new  field.  The  clover  will  make  a  fine  growth  be¬ 
fore  Winter  and  will  grow  rapidly  in  the  Spring  until 
by  the  time  the  ground  is  dry  enough  to  plow  for 
straw’bez’ries  the  crop  has  made  a  sufficient  growth  to 
be  turned  under.  Cow  peas  may  also  be  used,  but 
they  are  killed  by  freezing,  and  are  not  as  good  as 
the  former.  Ordinarily  a  complete  fertilizer  is  neces¬ 
sary,  but  where  leguminous  crops  are  turned  under  a 
fertilizer  must  be  used  that  is  especially  rich  in  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash. 

My  method  is  to  apply  before  the  plants  are  set  800 
pounds  of  a  fertilizer  containing  eight  per  cent  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  .and  eight  per  cent  potash.  This  applica¬ 
tion  is  made  with  a  fertilizer  grain  drill  by  drilling 
the  field  both  ways,  thus  applying  it  over  the  entire 
surface.  As  I  always  aim  to  produce  not  less  than 
three  and  sometimes  four  crops  of  berries  from  one 
setting  of  plants  I  desire  to  have  the  fertilizer  well 
distributed  over  the  soil,  so  it  will  be  within  easy 
reach  of  the  new  plants  as  they  take  root  along  the 
side  of  the  row.  The  fertilizer  can  be  better  and  more 
cheaply  applied  at  this  time  than  later.  There  will 
be  no  danger  of  injurious  effects  from  an  over-appli¬ 
cation  of  a  fertilizer  containing  only  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash.  Neither  will  that  which  is  not  taken  up 
by  the  plants  be  lost  by  leaching,  but  will  be  held 
in  an  insoluble  state  until  acted  upon  by  the  acid  con¬ 
tained  at  the  points  of  the  feeding  roots  of  the  plants. 


WHERE  TO  SPREAD  FERTILIZER. 


A  HILL  OF  STRAWBERRIES  ON  FERTILIZED  SOIL.  Fig.  107. 


_  these  home-canned  goods  in 
They  can  be  put  up  and  sold  cheaper 
than  canned  goods  shipped  in,  because  the  freight  has 
to  be  paid  upon  those  and  usually  one  or  two  com¬ 
mission  men’s  profits.  The  labor  is  the  most  costly 
item.  Large  canneries  usually  pay  by  the  piece,  a 
certain  price  for  tipping,  capping,  packing,  labeling, 
peeling,  etc.  Others  hire  mostly  women  and  children 
and  pay  by  the  hour.  There  are  still  smaller  factories 
made  to  be  attached  to  the  cooking  stove  which  are 
excellent  for  such  things  as  peaches,  apples,  pears  and 
tomatoes.  I  cannot  recommend  them  for  sweet  corn 
and  beans.  Some  of  these  can  be  purchased  for  $10. 
I  might  state  that  a  small  pickle  factory  and  a  small 
jelly  factory  could  easily  be  connected  with  the  can¬ 
nery.  The  South  especially  needs  more  such  factories. 
When  more  experience  is  obtained  by  running  these 
small  factories  where  fuel  is  cheap  the  capacity  could 
easily  be  enlarged  if  the  farmer  desired  to  go  into  the 
business  more  extensively.  Let  the  canning  factory 
come  to  the  orchard  and  truck  farm  where  the  pro¬ 
ducts  are  grown  and  can  be  put  up  in  a  fresh  condi¬ 
tion  direct  from  nature’s  hand  before  they  leave  the 
producer.  k.  h.  price. 

Montgomery  Co.,  Va. 


FERTILIZERS  FOR  STRAWBERRIES. 

The  kind  of  soil  upon  which  strawberries  are 
grown,  the  variety  used  and  the  method  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  will  regulate  to  a  certain  extent  the  kind  and 
amount  of  fertilizers  to  use.  I  prefer  a  clay  soil,  and 
always  endeavor  to  plant  some  leguminous  crop  to  be 
turned  under.  By  this  means  nitrogen,  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  of  the  three  elements  of  plant  food,  is  fur¬ 
nished  at  the  least  possible  cost,  as  these  plants  ab¬ 
sorb  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air  and  store  it  up  in 
their  roots  to  be  used  by  succeeding  crops.  It  also 
adds  humus  to  the  soil,  a  most  important  factor  in 


Nitrogen,  however,  has  the  opposite  effect,  being  in- 
juriou.s  to  plants  where  more  is  applied  than  neces¬ 
sary,  and  much  that  is  not  taken  up  by  the  plants  is 
lost  by  leaching.  When  the  plants  are  set  100  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda  and  about  100  pounds  of  the  above 
fertilizer  is  applied  in  the  row,  or  sometimes  the  ni¬ 
trate  and  200  pounds  of  the  fertilizer  is  applied  with 
a  grain  drill  along  the  side  of  the  row  after  the  plants 
are  set.  The  nitrate  of  soda  being  immediately  avail¬ 
able  gives  the  young  plant  a  good  start,  and  furnishes 
food  for  its  growth  before  the  organic  nitrogen  in  the 
leguminous  crops  turned  under  becomes  available. 

Another  application  of  600  pounds  per  acre  is  made 
in  the  Fall  with  a  fertilizer  containing  more  potash 
and  less  phosphoric  acid.  Again  in  the  Spring  an  ap- 
plicatiou  of  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  is  made  to 
start  the  plants  off  well.  After  the  crop  has  been  har¬ 
vested  and  the  field  renewed  an  application  of  nitrate 
of  soda  is  given  to  give  new  life  to  the  old  plants,  and 
about  the  same  amount  of  fertilizers  is  used  as  the 
year  previous.  With  this  treatment  each  year  I  usual¬ 
ly  secure  three  and  sometimes  four  good  crops  from 
each  field,  after  which  the  plants  are  plowed  under 
and  the  land  sown  to  Crimson  clover.  Fig.  107  shows 
a  hill  of  berries  grown  upon  land  that  has  never  been 
fertilized  with  barnyard  manure,  but  all  the  plant 
food,  more  than  was  in  the  soil,  has  been  supplied  by 
turning  under  Crimson  clover  and  using  high-grade 
fertilizers.  bi,mer  g.  ti’fts. 

Indiana. 

This  is  the  center  of  the  Clearfield  coal  region  and  Is  a 
good  market  for  fruit  and  everything  else.  Clearfield 
County  has  enough  high  hills  on  which  to  grow  all  the 
peaches  this  section  needs,  but  the  owners  do  not  know 
anything  about  varieties.  One  of  my  neighbors  has  had 
several  crops  on  a  few  trees  of  Mountain  Rose  and  Late 
Crawford,  which  were  as  fine  as  any  that  were  shipped 
in  here  from  southern  points.  Another  neighbor  had 
some  very  nice  ones  last  year  on  young  trees  which  we 
think  were  Beers  Smock,  but  are  not  sure,  as  label  was 
lost.  ^ 

Ehillipsburg,  Pa. 


In  putting  manure  or  chemical  fertilizers  on  your  orchard 
of  fruit  trees  where  do  you  try  to  spread  it?  Do  you  try 
to  cover  the  entire  ground  or  merely  put  it  as  far  out 
as  the  branches  extend?  Our  ow,n  idea  is  that  most  of 
the  fertilizer  should  be  put  out  as  far  as  the  branches 
extend,  with  but  little  near  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 

When  our  orchard  trees  have  attained  fair  size  we 
spread  all  fertilizers  as  evenly  as  pi-actical  over  all 
the  ground.  We  know  of  no  place  within  reasonable 
distance  from  the  trees  where  they  will  not  find  it. 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass.  n.  o.  mead. 

My  experience  has  taught  me  to  keep  fertilizers  and 
manure  for  fair-sized  fruit  trees  away  from  the 
trunk  in  circle  of  about  10  feet  and  spread  just  be¬ 
yond  the  growing  branches,  and  for  older  fruit  trees 
all  over  the  surface.  ailbert  wood. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

For  quite  young  trees  we  scatter  the  fertilizer  with¬ 
in  a  radius  of  a  few  feet  from  the  tree.  As  the  tree 
grows  we  would  put  the  fertilizer  in  a  greater  circle, 
and  ultimately  broadcast  over  entire  ground.  We 
never  seek  to  reach  nor  to  avoid  the  immediate  vicin¬ 
ity  of  the  crown  of  the  tree,  not  considering  the  point 
important.  Wherever  you  put  it  the  roots  will  go 
for  it  and  find  it.  e.  h.  bajstcroft. 

Delaware. 

Underneath  nearly  all  our  trees  are  planted  currant 
bushes  in  rows.  These  we  manure  heavily,  and  the 
trees  derive  some  benefit.  However,  if  we  were  to 
manure  for  fruit  trees  alone  we  should  spread  the 
manure  broadcast,  covering  the  entire  surface  under 
the  tree.  Both  methods  we  consider  good,  there  be- 
ing,  we  think,  little  to  say  more  in  favor  of  one  than 
the  other  system.  the  hittinger  fruit  go. 

Middlesex  Co.,  Mass. 

If  wishing  to  get  the  greatest  possible  benefit  I 
would  place  the  larger  part  of  the  fertilizer  within  a 
circle  covered  by  the  spread  of  the  branches,  and  not 
very  close  to  the  body,  where  the  trees 
had  attained  much  size.  This  is  a  good 
general  rule,  but  might  be  varied  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  variety  and  style  of 
growth,  as  with  trees  of  upright  growth 
the  roots  will  spread  very  much  beyond 
the  branches.  i>.  r.  pease. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  question  came  up  years  ago  where 
to  put  manure  and  other  fertilizers  un¬ 
der  apple  trees  in  order  that  the  trees 
could  most  readily  get  it.  We  put  piles 
of  manure  in  different  places  and  found 
the  next  Spring  that  no  matter  where 
the  piles  wei’e,  it  within  a  reasonable 
distance  of  the  spread  of  the  branches 
the  ground  under  the  piles  was  full  of 
fibrous  roots.  We  did  not  find  as  many 
feeding  roots  near  the  trunks  as  farther 
away,  so  our  practice  has  been  to  cover 
the  whole  surface  except  a  few  feet  near 
the  trunk  of  the  tree.  My  individual 
opinion  is  that  the  trees  will  get  the 
fertilizer  if  anywhere  within  reach,  but 
prefer  an  even  spread  over  the  whole  surface  except 
near  trunk.  The  distance  to  keep  away  from  the  trunk 
varies  according  to  size  of  the  tree;  small  trees  one 
foot  away  and  large  ones  three  to  five  feet  away.  If 
spread  of  branches  does  not  cover  the  whole  surface 
we  only  go  a  few  feet  beyond  the  branches. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  b.  j.  case. 

I  fail  to  see  how  fruit  trees  of  fair  size  can  take  up 
much  plant  food  close  up  or  near  the  trunks,  as  trees 
of  this  size  always  have  large  roots  near  the  trunk, 
a  kind  of  support  to  hold  them  in  place,  with  very 
few  feeders,  while  farther  out  around  the  tree  the 
ground  is  just  full  of  them  all  ready  for  the  plant  food 
we  should  give.  We  always  broadcast  the  fertilizer 
in  our  peach  orchard,  sowing  the  larger  part  out 
nearer  the  spread  of  the  branches,  as  we  know  the 
feeders  are  there  in  great  abundance. 

Hampden  Co.,  Mass.  ethelbert  bliss. 

My  practice  is  with  a  young  tree  (two  to  four  years 
old)  to  put  the  manure  or  fertilizer  pretty  close  up  to 
the  body  of  the  tree.  The  manure  then  acts  as  a 
mulch  as  well  as  a  fertilizer.  Later,  I  am  not  so  par¬ 
ticular,  but  with  apple  trees  get  a  foot  or  more  away 
from  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  spread  a  little  farther 
than  the  branches  go.  With  a  mature  tree  the  ferti¬ 
lizing  material,  of  whatever  sort,  should  be  put  over 
the  entire  surface.  Recently  I  had  occasion  to  dig 
up  some  tile  that  were  stopped  in  an  apple  orchard 
10  years  set.  These  are  good  thrifty  trees,  and  I  was 
surprised  to  find  the  tree  roots  in  the  tile,  twice  the 
length  of  the  branches  from  the  body  of  the  tree.  If 
the  fertilizer  had  been  only  under  the  limbs  certain¬ 
ly  those  outlying  roots  would  not  have  received  any 
benefit  from  it.  With  peaches  and  more  particularly 
pears  the  roots  are  seldom  if  ever  found  much  beyond 
the  branches.  edwjVrd  van  axstyne. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  In¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  A.sk  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
.separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Fighting  the  Asparagus  Beette. 

F.  J.  T.,  Noririch,  N.  Y.— My  asparagus 
has  been  troubled  by  the  Asparagus  oeetles. 
They  come  on  while  I  am  cutting  and  con¬ 
tinue  all  Summer.  How  am  I  to  fight 
them?  After  cutting,  shall  I  use  Paris- 
green  with  a  sprayer? 

Ans.— Spray  with  a  mixture  of  two 
teaspoonfuls  pure  Paris-green  and  half 
a  teacupful  of  molasses  or  syrup  to 
each  gallon  of  water,  as  soon  as  the 
beetles  appear  after  cutting  is  finished. 
The  molasses  makes  the  spray  stick  bet¬ 
ter  to  the  fine  asparagus  foliage.  There 
are  two  or  more  broods  in  a  season,  but 
this  spray  is  effective  if  applied  each 
time  before  much  damage  is  done. 

Corn  on  a  Clever  Sod, 

G.  J.  K.,  Greensboro,  Md. — Would  rock  and 
kalnit  be  a  good  fertilizer  for  com  on  land 
which  produced  a  good  crop  of  clover  last 
year?  Would  ground  lime,  that  Is,  lime 
ground  into  a  fine  powdar  and  applied  with 
a  fertilizer  drill,  give  better  results  than 
air-slaked  lime  applied  in  the  usual  way? 

Ans. — It  depends  upon  the  soil.  A 
good  clover  sod  ought  to  provide  nitro¬ 
gen  enough  for  a  fair  crop  of  corn,  but 
we  find  it  profitable  nine  times  in  10  to 
use  some  nitrogen  in  the  fertilizer.  The 
exception  would  be  on  heavy  soil  well 
filled  with  vegetable  matter.  We  would 
rather  have  the  air  or  water-slaked 
lime  broadcast  and  harrowed  in. 

Oats  and  Peas  for  Hay. 

G.  K.,  Mohanoy  City,  P«.— Does  oat  hay 
make  good  fodder  for  horses,  or  do  oats 
and  peas  make  a  better  food?  Which 
would  you  advise  sowing,  and  about  how 
much  seed  of  each  for  an  acre?  I  shall 
be  short  on  hay  this  Summer  and  would 
like  to  sow  something  to  take  its  place. 

Ans.— “Oat  hay”— that  is  oats  cut 
whiie  in  the  milk  or  “dough”  stage  and 
cured  like  Timothy,  makes  fine  hay. 
Most  farmers  iet  the  oats  get  too  hard 
before  cutting.  This  “oat  hay”  is  much 
inferior  to  oats  and  Canada  field  peas 
grown  together  and  cut  when  the  peas 
begin  to  grow  hard  in  the  pods.  We 
would  sow  oats  and  peas  by  all  means. 
As  stated  recently,  we  plow  in  bushel 
of  Canada  peas  per  acre.  A  disk  or  Cut¬ 
away  would  work  them  in  properly. 
Then  sow  2^  bushels  of  oats  on  the 
rough  furrows  and  work  them  in  with 
an  Acme  or  some  drag  harrow.  This  is 
a  hard  crop  to  cure.  It  is  r  c  to  cut,  with 
us,  when  we  are  likely  to  have  bad 
weather.  Like  clover  hay,  this  fodder  is 
best  cured  in  windrow  or  cock,  not 
spreading  it  out  to  the  sun  but  shaking 
it  up  to  the  wind.  As  an  all-around  feed 
we  call  it  better  than  good  clover. 

Cow  Peas  at  the  North. 

II.  O.  H.,  Crescent  Station,  N.  Y.— Can  you 
tell  me  where  I  can  procure  Information 
In  reference  to  planting  the  cow  pea  as  a 
fertiiizer  or  as  a  feed  for  cows,  etc.?  Will 
the  crop  mature  in  this  climate? 

Ans. — The  German  Kali  Works,  New 
York,  will  send  you  an  excellent  pamph¬ 
let  on  the  cow  pea.  The  Arkansas  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  (Fayettevilie)  has  pub¬ 
lished  some  good  bulletins  on  this  plant. 
During  the  Summer  we  shall  have  con¬ 
siderable  to  say  about  it.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  seed  will  mature  with  you, 
but  the  vines  will  make  a  rank  growth 
if  given  a  fair  chance  and  wiill  surely 
improve  the  soil.  We  would  use  either 
the  Whippoorwill  or  Unknown  variety. 
Sow  or  plant  about  10  days  after  corn¬ 
planting  time.  They  are  most  profitable 
on  light  soil.  We  prefer  to  plant  in  drills 
or  furrows  about  three  feet  apart,  much 
as  you  would  plant  beans,  giving  fair 
cultivation  through  the  season.  It  pays 
to  use  muriate  of  potash  and  acid  phos¬ 
phate  with  the  cow  peas.  The  vines 
make  a  large  growth,  and  since  the  cow 
pea  belongs  to  the  class  of  plants  which 
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take  nitrogen  from  the  air  the  more  vig¬ 
orously  it  grows  the  more  of  this  valu¬ 
able  nitrogen  it  obtains.  We  do  not  ad¬ 
vise  northern  farmers  to  try  to  cure  this 
crop  for  hay.  Better  plow  it  all  under 
for  fertilizer. 

Cutting  an  Old  Clover  Sod. 

R.  A.  G.,  Union,  N.  Y.— I  have  two  acres  of 
clover  sod;  it  was  seeded  with  corn  and 
cultivated  in  in  July,  1901.  I  cut  tw,o  good 
crops  of  hay  last  year  in  June  and  Sep¬ 
tember;  both  were  cut  while  the  clover 
wit.s  in  full  bloom.  It  ha*  started  well  and 
looks  as  though  it  would  give  a  good  crop 
of  hay.  I  intended  to  plow  this  piece  and 
plant  potatoes,  but  have  other  sod  that 
needs  plowing  very  badly,  and  I  cannot 
plow  both.  Would  you  advise  me  to  try 
to  keep  the  clover  sod  and  mow  it  for  hay 
this  season? 

Ans. — If  we  had  such  a  field  as  this 
we  would  mow  it  for  hay  this  season 
and  then  plow  and  put  into  the  most 
satisfactory  forage  crop.  With  us,  this 
would  be  drilled  fodder  corn.  At  the 
last  cultivation  of  this  corn  crop  we 
would  sow  ahead  of  the  cultivator  a 
mixture  of  rye  and  Crimson  clover— to 
cover  the  ground  through  the  Winter 
and  give  a  green  crop  to  plow  under 
next  Spring — if  potatoes  were  to  follow. 
With  us.  Crimson  clover  is  surer  to  live 
over  if  seeded  with  rye. 

Dissatisfaction  with  Danish  Cabbage. 

C.  F.  R.,  No.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.— Will  you 
ask  some  expert  cabbage  grower  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  characteristics  of  Danish  Bal’- 
head,  Hollander  and  Flat  Dutch  varieties, 
if  they  can  be  distinguished  at  all  seasons? 
I  have  raised  Danish  cabbage  for  six  years, 
I  supposed:  last  season  was  a  wet,  grow¬ 
ing  one  for  cabbage  and  it  was  entirely 
different  from  any  I  ever  had  before. 
There  seemed  to  be  three  distinct  kinds, 
one  a  small  solid  head,  dark  green  and 
blue  color,  and  then  a  large  coarse-leaved 
kind,  very  flat  head,  large  and  light  green, 
each  leaf  covering  the  entire  head,  not 
very  solid,  while  the  bulk  of  the  crop 
was  a  large  round-headed  kind,  very  flns 
flavor,  leaves  coarse  but  very  brittle.  It 
seemed  to  harden  very  slowly;  60  per  cent 
never  got  hard.  The  leaves  doubled  up 
at  both  sides.  It  began  to  rot  on  top  when 
two-thirds  grown.  It  gave  good  satisfac¬ 
tion  during  sauerkraut  season,  but  for 
Winter  use  was  too  soft.  What  I  have 
left  Just  goes  to  pieces  like  a  lump  of  dirt 
after  a  shower.  Two  years  ago  I  raised 
Henderson’s  Early  Summer;  the  season 
v'as  dry  and  the  heads  were  rather  small 
but  solid,  rather  flat.  Last  year  I  got  the 
same  labeled  seed  and  the  heads  were  quite 
loose  but  the  size  of  a  half-bushel  basket. 

Ans.— A  dozen  or  more  years  ago, 
when  we  first  began  to  grow  the  Danish 
Ball-head,  it  was  very  long-stemmed 
(sometimes  head  and  stump  nearly  two 
feet  high) ;  head  almost  balloon  shaped, 
the  lower  part  running  almost  to  a 
point;  color  dark  bluish  green  and  in¬ 
tensely  solid  and  heavy;  so  solid  as  to 
appear  when  cut  almost  as  solid  as  a 
turnip;  leaves  few  and  inclined  to  be 
narrow.  Of  late  the  Danes  seem  to  have 
been  changing  the  type  or  becoming 
very  careless,  for  with  seed  direct  from 
the  so-called  best  growers  almost  all 
types  are  seen.  Your  correspondent 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  many — very 
many — victims  of  mixed  seed,  which  in 
my  institute  work  I  met  in  all  the  cab¬ 
bage  growing  sections  of  the  State  this 
Winter.  The  Hollander,  as  I  have  seen 
it.  has  shown  a  more  yellowish  green 
instead  of  the  bluish  green  seen  in  the 
Danish,  and  is  of  a  round  type  of  head 
instead  of  balloon  shape,  but  is  just  as 
hard  and  long  keeping.  To  attempt  to 
identify  the  different  varieties  and  mix¬ 
tures  of  the  Flat  Dutch  and  other  types 
of  the  domestic  cabbage  is  more  than 
anyone  can  do,  unless  it  be  an  expert 
seedsman  whose  specialty  is  the  study 
of  types  of  this  character.  Many  times  it 
is  very  risky  to  buy  seeds  from  local 
dealers.  Better  buy  from  responsible, 
well-established  firms  who  have  a  hard- 
earned  reputation  to  maintain.  The 
difficulty  with  the  Early  Summer  was 
probably  largely  owing  to  the  season, 
damp  weather  naturally  tending  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  greater  amount  of  a  loose  leafy 
character.  _  r.  o.  tick. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — A4v. 
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HIGH-GRAOE 

GARDEN  SEEDS 

BRIDOEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  Kast  Nineteenth  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free  to  all 
applicants. 


BARDEN,  FIELD  and  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

CLOVER  and  TLMOTHY. 

BEARDLESS  SPRING  BARLEY. 

We  are  recleaners  of  all  kinds  of  Field  Seeds  and 
do  not  mix  Medium  with  Mammoth  lied  Cl  vet 
Write  for  Field  Seed  E»rlce  List;  also  1903  Seed  ’attk* 
logue  mailed  free. 

The  Henry  PhlHppsSeed  and  Implement  Co., 
116-117  St.  Clair  Street,  Toledo.  Ohio. 


A  nuf  DC  A  station  for  $1 ,60 

IlDwV  it  Aw  a  bushel.  Apple  and  Pear  Trees 
$8  a  100.  John  W.  C.  Pullen,  Nurseryman,  Milford, Del. 

^  NENV  ERA.  C.  C.  BROWN, 

Brldgevllle,  Del. 


AM.  ARBOR  VITAE 

•  •4  TO  1  FOOT  HIGH 
OR  12S.  1  TO  2  FOOT 

Por  Two  Dollars  we  will  ship  either  of  tb« 
•hove  lots  t>re|>»ld  to  any  tfixpress  offler 
In  the  V.  8.  Order  as  many  lots  as  vou 
want.  Each  cuatniner  will  bo  aont  FRBB  a 
liitle  Illustrated  Pamphlet  of  Plantlot 
Instructions.  Just  as  we  do  U  so  aucooMfoIly 
in  our  owD  Dursery.  Succoaa  is  certain.  The 
Am.  Arbor  Viuo  !i  uodeniablv  ibe  best  alL 
around  Evergreen  for  Hedges.  Windbreaks,  and 
Screens.  May  be  sheared  to  suit.  ORDKH 
ItlOHT  IlOW,  white  the  siippiy  is  large.  Ask 
tor  tree  {  EVERGKBBN  KURBKKY  CO. 
caulog.  I  SturgooD  Bay.  Wtsoonstp. 


FREE! 

My  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  shade,  fruit  and 
evergreen  trees,  flowering  shrubs,  etc.,  wholesale 
nrlces.  Save  agents’  commissions.  Buy  direct  from 
Nurs-rv.  I  nny  the  freight.  BUGBNK  O. 


Trees,  Plants  and  Vines 

Ornamentals,  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Flowers — everything  to  make  the  home 
grounds  beautiful.  Fruit  Trees,  too. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 


400.000  TREES 


and  PLANTS  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Appie,  Pear, 
Cherry  and  Peach  trees,  $8.00  per  100.  Cat.  Fuee. 
IIBLIANCK  NURBBKY,  Box  10,  Geneva.  N.  Y. 


CACTUS  DAHLIAS 

300  varieties.  Hardy  Plilox,  100  varieties.  Hardy 
Pompon  Chrysantlieimims.  60  varieties. 

Send  for  Catalogues. 

NORTH  SHOKK  FKKNKKliES,  Beverly, Mass. 


SUPERB 

DAHLIAS 


Pan-American  Gold  Medal 
20  Kinds  (my  selection)  #1. 
Purchaser’s  selection  $1  dz.  &  up. 
.500  kinds,  latest  and  best.  Cat 
free.  H.F.  BcUT,Taunton,Mass 


QLADIOLI 

Our  Motto:  Quality  First.  We  have 
however,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  supply 
all  demands.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

ARTHUR  COWEE, 

“Meadowvalo  Farm.”  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

United  States  Grower  and  Representative 
of  GROFF’S  HYBRIDS. 


V  n  P  g*  A  kept  dormant  till  May  15th.  Peach 
I  trees  ouo  year  from  bud,  land  2  cts. 

■  each.  Also.  Pear,  Cherry.  (Quince. 

Circular  free.  It.  8.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


ENTRAL  MICH. 

ARE  FAMOUS  FOR 
HEALTH  &  HARDINESS 


TREES 


Ouri  are  badded  upon  a  branched  root  seedling, 
^buds  taken  from  taring  trees,  dug  by  our  root 
protaciing  tree  digger  and  handled  in  our  roam 
moth  storage  cellars.  6mall  fruits  and  everything  in  nursery 
and  greenhouse  lines  true,  to  name  at  wholesale  prices.  We 
guarantee  safe  delivery.  Catalogue  FREE.  tJP' Write  to-day. 

CENTRAL  MICHIGAN  NURSERY,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

,  ]^ich*ga*t*8  Mammoth  yurseri4ts.  j 


Apple 

Trees 

Fine  two  and  three-year  old  stock,  5  to  6 
feet  in  height,  %  inch  in  diameter,  2 
inches  from  bud.  Clean,  healthy,  Geneva- 
grown  trees.  Furnished  with  Certificate 
of  Inspection  and  Fumigation  guaran¬ 
teed,  $15  per  hundred,  boxed  and  de¬ 
livered  at  your  place. 

We  offer  the  following  varieties  only ; 
Boiken,  Fallawater,  Gideon,  Giffen 
Beauty,  Hendrick’s  Sweet,  Longfield, 
Mann,  Northern  Spy,  Bed  Astrachan, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  Senator,  Smoke 
House,  Winesap  and  Y'ellow  Transparent 
Also  the  famous  Dikeman  Cherry  at 
same  price. 

The  Seneca  Lake 
Nursery  Company, 

P.  O.  Box  No.  209.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

uefekencE: 

The  First  National  Bank,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Glenwood  Nurseries 

Most  complete  assortment  of  choice 

Omamenfal  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Tines. 

Bend  for  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  MOKRIBVILLH,  PA. 
60  miles  from  New  York;  30  mUes  from  Philadelphia 


GRAND  HEDGE 


California  Privet.  Green  nearly  all  Winter. 
No  thorns.  Grows  quick. 

Catalogue  free.  Trees.  Plants,  Vines. 

I  Arthur  J.  Collins,  Burlington  Co.,  Moorestown,  N.J. 


DWYER’S  1903  SPRING  CATALOGUE 

Two  Hundred  Acres  of  Hardy  Fruits  and  Ornamentals. 

Reliable  deBcription.s;  perfect  illu.strations  and  beautiful  colored  plates.  T.  J.  Dwyer’s  Book  on 
Hardy  Trees,  Plants  and  Vines  .50  cents.  This  work  will  be  sent  postijaid,  free,  for  all  Spring 
orders.  The  Catalogue  is  free.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  Orange  County  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


Giant  Argenteuil  Asparagus.  Early  Hathaway  Strawberry 


A  new  and  most  productive  sort.  Supe¬ 
rior  to  any  other  variety  in  size  of  stalk 
and  earliness.  Brings  top  price  on  the 
market.  l>onaId’i>  Elmira  and  otlier 
cholee  varieties. 

Harrison’s  Nurseries, 


brings  fancy  prices.  Plants  large,  dark 
leaved,  strong  growers,  early  fruiters.  Im¬ 
mensely  productive  of  large,  showy, 
bright  red  berries,  firm  and  of  excellent 
quality.  Catalog  of  many  varieties  free. 
Box  29,  Berlin,  Maryland 


GRAPE  VINES 


STARK  GRAPE  NURSERIES 

Portland,  N.  Y.  are  in  the  heart 
of  the  famous  Fredonia-Chautau- 
qua  Grape  Belt,  which  produces 


the  best  vines  of  any  locality  in  the  U.  S.  An  Immense  Stock. 

BRIGHTON,  large  red,  rich,  sweet,  best . 

CAMPBELL  EARLY,  early  black . 

CATAWBA,  large  red;  late,  very  good . 

CONCORD,  well  known  “Old  Stand-by” . 

DELAWARE,  a  most  excellent  red . 

DIAMOND,  finest  white;  very  early  . 

IVES,  black;  fair  quality,  hardy,  healthy . 

MOORE  EARLY,  large  black;  very  early . 

NIAGARA,  famous  large  white;  good . 

WORDEN,  richest,  finest  black,  early . 

CURRANT,  Pay,  needs  best  of  care . 

“  LONDON  MARKET,  best . 

GOOSEBERRY.  Houghton,  Old  Reliable.. . 

“  Downing,  large,  good . 

“  Josselyn  (Red  Jacket)  best  new  sort  . 


I-Yr 

No.  1 

2-Yr. 

No.  I 

100 

1000 

100 

1000 

$4.00 

$30.00 

$6.50 

$55.00 

8.50 

75.00 

11.00 

100.00 

4.00 

30.00 

6.00 

60.00 

3.50 

25.00 

4.50 

35.00 

4.50 

35.00 

6.50 

55.00 

4.00 

3000 

6.00 

50.00 

3.50 

25.00 

4.50 

35.00 

4.00 

30.00 

5.50 

45.00 

4.00 

30.00 

6.50 

65.00 

4.00 

30.00 

5.00 

40.00 

4.00 

30.00 

5.00 

40.00 

4.50 

35.00 

6.00 

60.00 

5.00 

40.00 

6.00 

60.00 

5.00 

40.00 

6.00 

60.00 

6.00 

50.00 

8.00 

70.00 

A  general  assortment  of  Fruit  Trees,  including  250.(X)0  Japan  Plum  and  1,(XX),000  Peach; 
Raspb’y,  Blackb’y,  Mulberry,  3  best  varieties;  Chestnut,  Weir’s  Maple;  Root  Grafts  and  an 
extra  fine  stock  of  Apple  Seedlings.  Send  for  Colored  Plate  and  Descriptive  Circular  of 
STARK-STAR,  best  of  all  late  grapes.  We  Pay  Freight  on  $12  orders,  box  and  pack  free. 


STARK  BR0'SDH8S£5^<§ 


LOUISIANA,  MO. 
Atlantic,  Iowa. 


Portland,  N.  Y.  Dansville,  S.  Y. 
Starkdale,  Mo.  Fayettev’.lle,  Ark. 
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Care  of  Greenhouse  Azalea. 

B.  R.  W.,  Lockport,  N.  T.—l  have  a  green¬ 
house  Azalea.  Can  you  tell  me  hew  to  care 
for  It  and  how  to  propagate  it?  In  what 
kind  of  soil  do  they  grow  best? 

Ans. — The  greenhouse  Azalea,  A.  In- 
dica,  does  well  in  any  ordinary  living 
room,  unless  the  air  is  too  dry,  which, 
coupled  with  lack  of  water  at  the  ro*t, 
causes  dropping  of  foliage  and  flower 
buds,  and  encourages  infestation  by 
thrips  and  red  spider,  for  which  free 
syringing  with  tepid  water  should  be 
given.  During  the  Summer  the  plants 
should  be  put  outside  in  a  sheltered  but 
not  shaded  place,  the  pot  being  plunged 
in  the  soil  or  banked  with  ashes  to  pre¬ 
vent  drying  out.  A  plan  pursued  by 
many  florists  is  to  stand  the  pots  on 
boards,  and  then  bank  around  them 
with  ashes,  because  when  plunged  in  the 
earth  worms  are  very  likely  to  enter  the 
pots.  The  plants  should  be  watered 
daily  in  dry  weather.  Azaleas  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood 
made  in  August,  inserted  in  sand,  with 
gentle  bottom  heat.  Very  few  green¬ 
house  Azaleas  are  propagated  in  this 
country,  as  Europe  can  grow  them  more 
cheaply.  The  best  soil  for  Azaleas  is  a 
sandy  compost  containing  one-half  peat, 
one-half  leaf  mold,  some  fibrous  loam 
and  a  little  sharp  sand.  There  must  be 
very  good  drainage,  and  the  plant  must 
bo  potted  very  firmly.  Repotting  is  done 
after  flowering.  If  the  plant  does  not 
seem  to  be  making  healthy  growth  when 
outdoors,  a  top-dressing  of  old  well- 
rotted  cow  manure  may  be  beneficial. 

Barn  for  a  Market  Gardener. 

C.  C.  IVcs<  Cheshire,  Conn.—i  expect  to 
build  a.  barn  in  the  Spring,  and  desire  a 
plan.  I  am  in  the  market  garden  business, 
and  want  a  barn  suitable  for  my  trade.  I 
expect  to  build  the  barn  with  a  basement 
and  want  three  horse  stalls  and  one  box 
stall,  carriage  room  for  two  carriages,  shed 
room  for  three  wagons,  harness  room  and 
room  for  about  10  tons  of  hay.  The  stalls 
must  be  on  the  floor,  not  in  basement.  I 
also  want  the  barn  floor  suitable  for 
thrashing. 

A.ms. — Fig.  108  will  show  the  floor 
plan  of  a  barn  that  is  26x50  feet,  or  60 
feet,  as  the  builder  may  desire.  The 
space  for  wagons  and  carriages  will  be 
ample  or  the  carriage  barn  could  be  re¬ 
duced  in  size  so  that  the  whole  length  of 
the  building  may  not  exceed  40  feet,  and 
a  shed  cheaply  built  against  one  side  of 
this  barn  for  the  wagons.  The  horse 
stable  will  be  found  quite  convenient. 
B.  B.  B.  represent  horse  stalls,  and  one 
box  stall  10  foot  square.  A  is  a  harness 
room,  and  C  a  granary,  or  these  can  be 
changed,  whichever  might  be  more  con¬ 
venient,  putting  the  granary  in  the 
corner  and  allowing  it  to  project  into 
the  drive  barn  about  five  feet.  The  har¬ 
ness  room  will  not  necessarily  be  over 
two  feet  deep,  with  two  doors  into  it. 
The  basement,  if  upon  a  side  hill,  could 
be  only  half  the  full  size  of  the  building; 
probably  16-foot  posts  above  the  base¬ 
ment  will  be  high  enough.  I  would  build 
the  horse  stable  of  narrow  matched  lum¬ 
ber,  ceiling  inside  and  ouside  of  the 
posts  or  studs;  then  put  in  a  flue  about 
eight  inches  square,  made  of  double 
boards,  for  a  ventilation  flue,  starting  it 
near  the  floor  and  passing  out  near  or 
at  the  ridge  of  the  barn.  I  have  figured 
the  width  of  the  horse  stable  18  feet. 
Hay  chutes  can  be  put  down  for  each 
horse,  or  build  a  double  flue  for  each 
pair  of  stalls.  A  trap  door  will  drop  the 
manure  below,  if  so  desired,  where  it 
can  easily  be  handled,  which  should  be 
frequently,  h.  e.  cook. 


SAWDUST  FOR  MULCHING, 

My  first  experience  in  using  sawdust 
for  mulching  was  about  40  years  ago, 
when  a  boy  in  eastern  Indiana.  I  was 
the  oldest  boy  at  home,  and  the  garden 
work  was  my  employment  in  Summer. 
We  always  tried  to  keep  it  in  good  shape 
and  had  paths  running  through  it  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  of  onion  beds  and  other 
vegetables;  the  grass  was  very  hard  to 
keep  down  in  these  paths,  and  my  fath¬ 
er  advised  me  to  try  filling  with  saw¬ 
dust.  This  I  did,  as  the  sawmill  was 
nearby  and  sawdust  plentiful,  I  put 
about  four  or  five  inches  of  dust,  and  it 
was  good-bye  to  grass  and  weeds.  Straw¬ 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


berries  were  beginning  to  come  into  gen¬ 
eral  use,  and  we  had  a  small  bed  which 
was  more  trouble  to  keep  clean  of  grass 
than  all  the  remainder  of  the  garden. 
As  sawdust  had  succeeded  so  well  in 
smothering  the  grass  in  the  paths  I 
concluded  to  try  it  between  the  rows  of 
strawberries.  I  put  it  on  about  two 
inches  thick,  after  clearing  the  patch 
of  the  largest  grass  and  weeds,  that  was 
the  last  of  the  grass,  and  the  ground 
was  always  moist  even  in  the  dry  weath¬ 
er.  I  let  the  sawdust  surround  the 
plants  but  not  deep  enough  to  smother 
them,  and  when  the  berries  came  they 
were  kept  clean  from  dirt  or  sand,  the 
sawdust  making  a  clean  carpet  that  rain 
did  not  affect  on  level  ground,  but  the 
moisture  was  all  retained  unless  an  ex¬ 
tra  heavy  rain  came.  I  was  in  the  habit 
of  mulching  with  coarse  strawy  manure 
in  Winter  to  protect  plants  from  severe 
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GROUND  PLAN  OF  BARN.  Fig.  108. 


weather.  I  tried  the  sawdust  later  on 
raspberries,  currants  and  gooseberries, 
also  under  the  grape  arbor,  and  it  was 
a  success.  This  was  poplar  dust,  I  did 
not  try  oak  dust.  I  did  not  try  it  ex¬ 
tensively  in  the  orchard,  but  around 
some  cherry  trees  it  did  much  to  keep 
grass  down  and  hold  moisture.  Since 
some  have  condemned  it  as  bedding  for 
horses  and  other  stock  in  the  stables  I 
must  say  that  I  have  used  it  as  bedding 
for  40  years,  and  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  it,  considering  it  equal  te  planer 
shavings  and  almost  equal  to  straw,  and 
much  cheaper  where  it  can  be  had  at 
all.  When  we  clean  our  stables,  which 
is  only  twice  a -year  generally,  we  find 
it  much  easier  to  handle,  and  on  clay 
land  it  acts  as  a  loosening  factor;  when 
rotted  it  is  the  same  as  a  rotten  log  or 
chip  dirt.  I  have  watched  it  as  a  mulch 
and  in  our  driest  weather  here  it  will 
only  dry  for  about  three  Inches;  below 
this  depth  is  plenty  of  moisture.  This 
proves  it  a  good  clean  mulch.  The  only 
place  where  I  thought  it  proved  fatal  to 
trees  was  by  banking  it  for  three  or  four 
feet  deep  around  Post  oak  forest  trees 
near  a  sawmill;  the  trees  died,  but  they 
might  have  had  some  other  help. 

Tennessee.  il  l.  Reynolds. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

QOMBATJLT’S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe,  Speedj,  and  PosItWe  Core 

The  safest,  Kest  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  llnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPEBSEI>KS  ALL  CAUTERY 
<  >  R  F I RIN G,  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Kvery  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. 60  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

THK  LAWRKNCK-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland.  O. 


STONE  BOAT  HEAD- 

A  jfreat  thing.  Writ©  for 
free  catalogue  and  prices. 
Agonic  Wanted. 

KI01IAR]>  HATES, 
ISJamepSt.  Portland,  Slicll. 


THE  MOWER 

that  will  cut  your  short  grass, 
your  tall  grass  and  weeds, 
and  will  do  all  the  trimming 
along  fences  and  walks. 
Send  for  catalogue  and 
prices.  THE  CLIPPER 
LAWN  MOWER  CO., 
Norristown,  Pa. 


THE  “INVINCIBLE” 

Potato  Plantei* 

is  the  most  practical  and  successful  hand  potato 
planter  made.  Will  not  clog,  but  under  all  conditions 
does  perfect  work.  Only  planter  made  with  rpen 
wire  sleeve.  A  boy  can  plant  from  four 
to  six  acres  a  day  with  an  luvlnclbl  ! 

Planter.  Strongly  made.  Handles  un- 
br  jakable  and  adjustable. 

Read  these  unsolicited  letters: 

Gextlkmkn:  I  am  very  highly  pleased 
with  thelnvinclblePotatoPlanter  Would 
not  take  $10  If  I  could  not  get  auoih  r. 

Not  every  farmer  can  afford  to  buy  a  $U0 
two-horse  planter  to  use  only  for  a  day  or 
two  and  stand  Idle  the  rest  of  the  year. 

L.  A.  SNOW,  Phcenixvllle,  Conn. 

Read  this: 

Gentlemen:  l  bought  one  of  your  In¬ 
vincible  Potato  Planters  as  a  trial  sample 
last  year,  and  think  it  equal  to  an  extra 
man,  besides  being  agood  hack  saver. 

C.  W.  GRIGGS,  Rose  Valley.  Pa. 

Reliable  Agents  Wanted. 

Any  farmer  can  sell  Invincible 
Planters  on  sight.  Write  lor 
terms.  Circulars  Free. 

H.  H.  WABERS  MFG.  CO., 

Racine,  Wls. 


Presoirre  Your  Fences 

sills,  planking  and  ail  other  woodwork  that  Is  likely  to  rot,  by  treating  with 

Conservo  Wood  Preservative. 

It  will  pay  you  to  use  it  on  every  stick  of  timber.  Costs  but  a  few  cents  a  stick,  and 
saves  dollars  in  repairs,  by  preventing  decay.  It  also  kills  germs  and  insects,  and  foul 
smells.  We  have  studied  wood  preservation  for  twenty-five  years,  and  believe  Conservo 
is  the  best  preservative  that  can  be  made.  We  knozv  it  is  the  best  now  m.ade. 

Send  for  circular,  it  costs  nothing,  and  may  save  much. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Manufacturing  Chemist,  gi  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


ClIMiX  ENSIIAGE  and  FODDER  GURERS 


“The  Complete  Machine.” 

wind  delivery.  No  more  trouble  with  carriers.  The 
CLIMAX  can  be  set  up,  ready  for  work,  at  a  3.5- foot 
silo,  in  20  minutes.  Takes  less  power  to  operate  than 
any  other  make.  The  CLIMAX  is  guaranteed  to  ele¬ 
vate  any  fodder  in  any  condition.s — we  make  no  excep¬ 
tion.  Eight  years  of  success  bear  out  our  statements. 
Don’t  piit  off  getting  your  machine  until  the  season  is 
on.  Write  us  for  information  and  get  our  catalogue — 
it’s  free. 

THE  WARSAW-WILKINSON  CO., 

WARSAW,  N.  Y. 


They  are  the  best  and  most  economical  power 
for  all  farm  w^ork — pump  water,  saw  wood, 
run  separator,  ensilage  cutter,  feed  mill  or  any 
fpm  machinery.  “Fairbanks  Junior”  is  de¬ 
signed  especially  for  farm  work — gives  two 
applications  of  power:  vertical  with  walking 
beam,  and  belt  power  with  pulley  attached. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  “FARM  HELPS,”  which 
gives  full  information  i*egarding  Fairbanks 
Gasoline  Engines  and  Farm  Scales. 

THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY, 

416-48U  Rroome  .St.,  New  York,  N.  Y, 
Baltimore,  Md.  Buffalo,  N.T.  Philadelphia.Pa.  Boston,  Mass. 
New  Orleans,  La.  Albany,  N.Y.  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Montreal, P.Q. 


FAIRBANKS 
(jasoline  Engines 


A  f!  M  F  fsiverizing  Harrow 

fl  la  IWI  k  Clod  Crusher  and  Le 


Sizes 

3  T0 13  1-2  Fkbt. 


Agents 

Wanted 


Levelor 


SENT  ON  TRIAL 

To  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory, 
The  best  pulverizer — cheapest  Riding  Har¬ 
row  on  earth.  We  also  make  walk¬ 
ing  Acmes.  The  Acme 
emshes,  cuts,  pulverizes, 
turns  and  levels  all 
soils  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Made  en¬ 
tirely  of  cast  steel 
and  wrought  iron 

_  ^  ^  —indestructible. 

Catalog  and  Booklet,  "An  Ideal  Harrow"  by  Henry  Stewart,  mailed  free. 

I  deliver  free  on  board  at  New  York,  Chlcafo,  Colombao,  Lonlsvine,  Kinsu  City,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco,  etc 
Addreoa  DUANE  H.  NASH.  50LB  MANUFACTURER  «  MILUNQTON.  NEW  JERSEY. 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines, 

Organize  an  exchange  In  your 
community.  Full  i)articulars fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 

152  St.  Clair  Street, 

C.  N.  301.  CLKVELAND,  O. 


POPULAR  GOODS— POPULAR  PRICES. 

S^lYfo’aNew  Universal 

HAND  SEEDERS  AND  CULTIVATORS. 

Sullablo  for  eiprr 
UllH  JM/J)  ela»aof 

work. 


All  styles.  Only  combination  1  and  2  wheei  cultivator 
and  drill  made.  Everyway  adjustable,  Allourtools 
nave  tough  oak  bent  handles  and  are  made  of  best 
nniterUl  thronghoat.  1903  catalogae  now  ready ;  fre«, 

Ames  Plow  Co.,  54  Market  St., Boston. 


A  Great  Planter 


A  machine  distinguished  for  perfection  and  variety 
of  duty.  Plants  Corn,  Peas,  Beans,  Beets,  Buck¬ 
wheat,  etc.  Corn  and  Beans  or  Corn  and  Pumpkins 
at  the  same  time.  Plants  either  In  drills  or  In  hills 
lli.  9,12,  18,  24,  36  or  72  inches  apart.  Distributes 
uniformly  all  commercial  fertilizers,  wet,  dry, 
lumpy,  etc.  25  to  700  lbs.  per  acre.  Improved  row 
marker.  Strong  and  durable,  easily  handled,  fully 
guaranteed.  Agents  wanted.  Catalogue  free. 


Belcher  &  Taylor  A,  T.  Co., 

Box  76  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Com  Planting 

must  be  well  and  carefully  done,  as  the  fu¬ 
ture  crop  depends  upon  It.  For  all  purposes, 
in  any  soil,  on  all  kinds  of 
ground  nothing  equals  the 

SPANGLER 
CORN  PLANTER. 


It  saves  time,  labor,  money  and  Inaareotbo  crop.  Yon 
know  when  it  is  working ;  you  can  see  the  corn  on  Its 
way  to  the  ground.  Made  with  or  without  fertlllisr 
attaebmoaL  Mew  device  for  sowing  peaa,  bean.,  eail- 
luce,  corn,  etc.  We  also  make  the  famous  Spangler  Low 

Dowa  Grain  and  Fertillier  Drill.  Writ,  fur  catalog  and  clio. 

SPAMGLEB  WANUFACTURINB  CO.,  505(Juten  Sf.,  York,  Pa. 


_  NOTE  THE  “A”  SHAPE. 

I  €  admits  of  widest  adjustment —  7  1.2  feet  wide 
for  field  work  and  can  be  narrowed  down  to  30  In  for 
work  between  rows.  Front  wheel  makes  it  run  easv 
tndateady.  Fiiml.taed  cither  vith  round  teeth  or  with  flat  to  eult 
the  different  sollo.  aa  wo  are  liconaed  by  the  Hallock  Weeder  Com¬ 
pany  to  nao  their  flunoua  flat  tooth.  Wo  mall  Weeder  Booklet  Free. 
Wo  alao  make  a  fun  line  of  Corn  Plantera,  Cultlratora,  Uarrowa, 
Rollon,  etc*  Ask  for  CaUtloguo  On 

KEYSTOHE  FARM  MACH.  C0..1547  M.BeaverSt.,York.  Pa. 


Roderick  Lean 

FARM 

Implements.! 


BIad« 

Since 

1868. 


Made  by  experlencedl 
workmen  of  special  ma-' 
terial.  Acknowledged  by 
farmers  superior  to  all  others. 

Sold  on  'Their  merits. 

Spike  Tooth  Harrows.  Spring  Tooth 

Harrows.  Disc  Harrows.  I 
Land  Rollers.  Hand  Carts.  I 

^^rite  for  catalogue. 

[RODERICK  LEAN 
MFG. 

COMPANY. 

or  ShoM  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

I  on  Reor. 
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April  18 


EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

Mixed  Up. — By  some  means  or  other 
March  and  April  got  mixed  on  their  sig¬ 
nals  and  the  latter  came  in  on  the  run¬ 
ning  schedule  of  the  former.  At  any 
rate  something  was  the  matter,  for  the 
weather  of  the  past  month  was  a  record 
breaker.  Plowing  had  been  going  on  for 
three  weeks,  and  garden  operations  were 
getting  lively,  something  almost  unheard 
of  in  this  region.  A  change  came,  and 
April  3  found  the  entire  State  in  the 
clutches  of  a  blizzard,  with  the  thermom¬ 
eter  rapidly  hustling  down  below  freez¬ 
ing.  To  make  matters  worse  a  hail¬ 
storm  on  April  2  got  in  its  work  among 
the  greenhouses  and  hotbeds  at  Wood- 
mere,  a  western  suburb  of  the  city.  Hail¬ 
stones  large  as  hen’s  eggs  pelted  the 
roofs  and  sash  and  in  10  minutes  the 
whole  stock  for  the  Easter  trade,  which 
had  taken  months  to  grow,  and  the  hot¬ 
bed  plants  were  exposed  to  the  fury  of 
the  storm.  Fortunately  it  occurred  in 
the  forenoon,  and  the  whole  town  to¬ 
gether  with  the  immense  manufactories, 
turned  out  to  the  rescue.  Tents,  blan¬ 
kets,  sacks,  lumber,  anything  that  would 
cover  a  broken  glass  were  pressed  into 
service.  Heat  for  zero  weather  was  turn¬ 
ed  on  and  the  work  of  repairs  went  on 
through  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and 
by  the  next  morning  they  were  partialiy 
protected  from  the  blizzard  which  fol¬ 
lowed.  Thousands  of  dollars  of  damage 
are  now  in  sight  and  what  the  end  will 
be  depends  largely  on  the  weather  of  the 
next  three  weeks.  With  the  serious 
losses  by  the  floods  last  year  and  the 
damage  now  in  sight  the  florists  and 
gardeners  of  that  section  are  literally 
passing  through  deep  waters.  With 
nearly  a  month  of  Spring  weather  pre¬ 
ceding,  two  inches  of  snow  and  ice  on 
April  4  was  not  a  very  promising  sight 
for  the  agricultural  craft. 

Rhubarb  Queries.— Where  can  I  learn 
more  about  forcing  rhubarb?  We  are  grow¬ 
ers  of  violets  and  would  like  to  know 
whether  rhubarb  could  be  forced  under  the 
benches.  The  violet  houses  are  run  at  a 
temperature  at  night  of  about  45  degrees 
and  a  da,y  temperature  of  60  degrees. 
Where  can  rhubarb  roots  be  procured,  and 
can  they  be  forced  first  year?  m.  j.  v. 

Marlboro,  N.  Y. 

The  New  Rhubarb  Culture,  sold  by 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  50  cents,  gives  full  di¬ 
rections.  The  rhubarb  can  be  forced 
under  the  benches,  but  the  spaces  should 
be  boarded  or  enclosed  with  building 
paper  in  order  entirely  to  shut  out  the 
light.  By  far  the  best  results  both  as 
to  yield,  quality  and  appearance  are  ob¬ 
tained  by  forcing  it  in  the  dark.  Do  not 
waste  your  time  in  forcing  it  where  it 
will  be  exposed  to  daylight.  The  color 
of  the  dark-grown  is  vastly  superior  to 
that  grown  in  the  light,  and  very  little 
root  energy  is.  wasted  in  growing  leaves, 
as  the  leaves,  if  any  at  all,  are  very 
small.  The  temperature  as  described 
for  the  violets  will  be  all  right.  Very 
likely,  however,  it  would  go  much  higher 
when  the  spaces  under  the  benches  were 
enclosed.  It  will  readily  accommodate 
itself  to  any  degree  of  heat  from  45  to  85 
or  90  degrees.  The  latter  temperatures 
will  give  a  quicker  growth  with  a  rather 
lighter  yield,  while  a  degree  a  little  high¬ 
er  than  the  former,  say  50  degrees,  will 
give  slower  growth  with  heavier  yield 
for  the  entire  season.  Yearling  roots 
may  be  obtained  of  almost  any  of  the 
seed  or  nurserymen  advertising  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  For  best  results  these  roots 
should  be  planted  out  now  just  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  grown  for  two  seasons 
under  intensive  culture  and  liberal  ma¬ 
nuring.  A  large  crop  cannot  be  expected 
from  young  small  roots,  any  more  than 
a  full  crop  of  apples  could  be  grown 
from  small  trees.  I  think,  however,  that 
for  next  Winter  you  would  be  able  to 
secure  old  roots  to  some  extent  in  your 
locality.  If  so,  secure  them  now,  but 
let  them  remain  undisturbed  until  late 
in  the  Fall.  Take  them  up  then  as  late 
as  possible  and  let  them  freeze  before 
putting  them  under  the  benches. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Six  Weeks  Potatoes. — I  have  grown 
the  so-called  Six  Weeks  potatoes,  and 
believe  that  under  ideal  soil  and  weath¬ 
er  conditions  I  can  make  them  pretty 
nearly  true  to  name.  For  a  test,  how¬ 
ever,  1  would  not  plant  them  in  March 
or  April  in  this  latitude  and  probably 
not  earlier  than  the  latter  part  of  May. 
I  have  not  made  careful  tests  and  notes 
with  this  particular  variety,  but  have 
had  tubei'S  large  as  marbles  before  one 
would  think  it  possible.  With  the  Bo- 
vee  1  have  made  more  extended  tests 
and  have  grown  the  tubers  to  fair  table 
size  in  40  days.  1  have  had  them  peep¬ 
ing  through  the  ground  in  three  to  flve 
days,  with  vine  growing  quite  rank,  cul¬ 
tivated  and  hoed  in  18  to  20  days.  1  did 
not  accomplish  this  by  haphazard  plant¬ 
ing,  or  growing  them  in  any  kind  of  soil 
that  happened  to  be  at  hand.  They  were 
started  in  boxes  as  I  have  previously 
written  of,  and  sprouts  were  sometimes 
iong  enough  that  much  care  was  neces¬ 
sary  in  puting  them  in  the  drills  and 
covering.  They  got  there  on  time  with 
that  kind  of  treatment,  and  with  proper 
soil  the  work  pays  well.  j.  e.  morse. 

Michigan.  _ 


Agriculture  in  Rural  Schools. 

There  should  be  taught  in  our  public 
schools  those  subjects  which  will  best 
equip  pupils  for  their  life  work.  At  least 
preference  should  be  given  to  studies,  a 
knowledge  of  which  can  be  made  of 
practical  use.  In  our  rural  schools  there 
should  be  a  course  of  study  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  If  the  greater  part  of  our  young 
farmers  could  have  training  at  an  agri¬ 
cultural  college,  it  would  benefit  them, 
help  to  raise  the  standard  of  farming 
and  farm  life,  and  promote  the  welfare 
of  all  other  social  and  industrial  inter¬ 
ests.  But  at  least  elementary  agriculture 
should  have  a  place  in  the  list  of  com¬ 
mon  school  studies,  similar  to  that  now 
occupied  by  the  three  R’s  and  language. 
The  farmer  has  been  called  the  back¬ 
bone  of  the  nation,  and  agriculture  is 
the  vital  force  ministering  to  the  greatest 
needs  of  the  greatest  number.  It  is  clearly 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  foster  agricul¬ 
ture.  This  is  being  done  to  some  extent 
but  it  could  and  should  be  furthered  still 
more  through  every  rural  school. 

D.  O.  SAWYER. 

Austerlitz  (N.  Y.)  Grange. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  gpiarantee,  14th  page. 


If  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  wish  to 
plant  I’each  or  Apple  trees  this  Spring, 
they  should  write  to  Martin  Wahl, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  offers  a  surplus  of 
all  the  leading  varieties  in  three  grades 
at  very  low  prices.  Write  for  his  cata¬ 
logue  and  surplus  list  immediately  ;  it 
will  interest  you.  No  charge  is  made  for 
boxing  or  packing  and  the  valuable  in- 
foi'mation  which  he  gives  in  his  catalogue 
to  planters  will  interest  every  reader, 
and  it  is  free  for  the  asking. — Ad/v. 

POTATOES— Bovee,  Carman,  Cobbler,  Harvest,  6Wks 
Uncle  Sam,  Rose.  85  kinds.  C.  W.  Ford,  Fishers,N.Y . 


*4%  HI  HCC  AIIT— 1^11  sell  Six  Weeks  and 
III  IlLllwC  UU  I  Triumph  potatoes  at  75o.; 
larman  No.  3  at  75c.;  Cane  Seed,  $1  per  bushel. 

R  IT  RHOWN.  OTfnrd.  Ohio. 


.fkiamifHCC  grown  especially  for  SEED 
’lllAIUCd  10 varieties.  SEBOOATa  Eight 

f  the  best  varieties  of  STRAWBERRY  ffANTS. 

rices  right;  list  free. 

ftvo!  H.  cxinvm.  crest  Farm,  Dalton,  Pa. 


ondike.bestof  all.  Tuber,  15c.;  bbl.,  $10.  PIngree 
1  White  Mammoth,  bbl.,  $5  (all  bbls.  4  bu.)  Whole- 
„  iicf  Vroo  o-Ro.  A.  RONNEUL.  Waterloo.  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Northern-grown,  any  quantity.  Leading  varie 
ties.  Write  to-day,  stating  w^ants. 

Farming  Implements, 

E.  F.  MANCHESTER,  Bristol,  Conn. 


„  Second-growth  Seed  Potatoes,  $1.25 

0l  per  bushel;  Home-grown  Crimson 

over  Seed,  $3  per  bushel;  Cow  Peas,  $1.75  Mr  bu. 
JOSEPH  F.  HOLLAND.  MUford,  Del. 


DREER’5 

QRASS^n-'CLOVER 

cannot  be  excelled  for  purity  and  cleanliness. 
Send  for  Special  Grass  Circular,  and  ask  for  any 
information  de.sired. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


P 


OT 1 T  n  C  C  —Cobblers,  K.  Harvest,  Chios,  Hebrons, 
U  I  A I  UlO  Raleighs,  and  20  other  choice  kinds. 
Low  rates  on  Central  or  Lehigh.  Seed  Com,  White 
Star  Oats.  Sample  free,  and  description. 

SMITH’S  POTATO  FARM,  Shortsville,  N .  Y. 


I'll  I  A  I  UbW  choice  and  true  to 
name,  $1  per  bushel.  Send  for  circular  to  the  N.  Y. 
PEERLESS  Farm,  Lyons,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE  KELLY  CO., 

SEED  MERCHANTS. 

150-152  Sheriff  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
All  kinds  of  grass  and  field  seeds  and 
poultry  supplies.  Seed  manual  free. 


Recleaned 
Western 
Grown 
Clover, 

Tlnaothy, 

Etc. 

Reference,  this  paper,  or  Park  National  Bank. 


Geneva  Grown  Trees 

All  strictly  first-class  and  well  grown,  at  wholesale 
prices.  Apples;  Pears,  standard  and  dwarf;  Plums; 
Cherries;  Quinces;  Peaches;  Currants;  Raspberries: 
Blackberries;  Ornamentals;  Shrubs;  Boses, etc,  Send 
list  of  wants  for  prices.  Address 

Box  20.T,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Reference— First  National  Bank.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


TRESS  SUCCEED  WHERE 
I^rJe^NmTy.  OTHERS  FAIL^ 

"Fruit  Boo\  Free.  Result  of  78  years'  experience 
^STARK  BRO*.  Louisiana,  Mo.;  Dansville,  N.  Y.;  Ett 


The  President 

The  finest  new  strawberry  now  on  the 
market.  Largest  size  and  brightest  color. 
Send  for  circular.  Price,  SIO  per  hundred, 

THOMAS  R.  HUNT, 

Originator.  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


r 


Plant  Patterson’s  Best  Yet 

The  handnomest,  be$t  market  and  yielding  po¬ 

tato  on  earth.  No  equal.  A  fortune  to  every  jiotato 
jrrower.  By  mail,  1  Ih.  36c,  3  lbs.  7f>c.  By  exp.  or  frt. 
chgB.  follow.  Peck  $1 ,  bu.  92,  bbl.  96.  l^at'a  Cboloe 
913.76  bbl.  15lr  Walter  Raleigh ,  92.60  bbl. 

2^^^^  U  I  mm  0^^  Michigan. y«l* 
m  l\  I  fl  0  S  low;  Farmer'll  Friend 
white.  Prioeaeacb.  half  bu.  91.60,  bu.  92.26,  2  bu.  or 
more  92  per  bu.  Full  line  Farm  and  Garden  Boode. 
Catalogue  No.  18  FREE. 

■'1  MAPLEWOOD  STOCK  FARM, 

ALLEGAN,  MlCH. 

Home  of  Royal  Duchess  Poland  China  Swine. 


Strawberry  Plants  rSz.^'ioo  ioo^^looo 

Victor  Hugo,  pure  stock . $0.25  $0.60  $0.40  $2..50 

Tennessee,  midseason . 20  .60  .30  2.00 

Brandywine,  late . 20  .50  .  30  2.00 

Pride  of  Cum  berl’d,  midseason  .20  ..50  .30  2.00 

Gandy,  very  late . 20  ..50  .30  2.00 

McKinley,  very  sweet . 20  .tiO  .40  2..50 

Parsons.  Great  for  market. ..  .20  ..50  .30  2.00 

Mammoth.  New;  very  large.  .35  .75  .60  4.00 

Nick  Ohmer.  New . 25  .60  .40  3.(X) 

Margaret.  B'lne  for  table  use.  .‘25  .60  .40  3.00 

Beauty  (Downing’s  Briae) . 25  .60  .40  3.00 

Johnson’s  Early . ‘25  .60  .40  2.50 

Wm,  Belt . 25  .50  .:10  2.00 

Lady  Garrison . 25  .60  .  40  3.00 

Excelsior.  Best  early . 25  .50  .40  2..50 

Bubach . 25  .60  .40  2.50 

Bismarck.  Grand . 25  .60  .40  2..50 

Strong  well-rooted  plants.  Send  cash  and  order 
early.  Keen  thi«  list. 

FBANK  S.  NEWCOMB,  Vineland,  N.J. 


_  I  Strawberry  Plants— Bubach, 
r  Ol  ^^91©  Gandy.  Brandywine,  three  of 
the  best  varieties  grown.  $2  per  1.000. 

T.  E.  WOODHULL,  Wading  River,  N  Y. 


12  Oom  Paur^^rSI 

KEVITT’S  PLANT  FARM,  Athenia,  N.J. 


PI  vnc  ^TDA\A/PCDDY-**»e  Money-Makihg 
uLTUl  OlriAVYDLnni  wonder.  Fine  plants 
at  way-down  prices.  Write. 

C.  V.  WOODRUFF,  Orange,  Conn. 


Strawberry  and  Raspberry  Plants, Te’/r“tS7t 

grow  and  produ<‘e.  Cat.  ’’J.”  A  Treatise  on  the 
Strawberry,  tree.  We  grow  Minnesota  No.  6  Oats, 
Seed  I’otatoes,  etc.  Northwestern  Headquarters  for 
Strawberry  Box  Goods,  Planet  Jr.  Machinery,  Aspin- 
waU4-Row  Sprayers,  BemisTransplanters.  No  agents, 
Hoyt  Plant  &  Seed  Co.,  Hoyt  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


iRAPE  ROOTS 
CHEAP. 


Will  close  out  my  stock  of 
two-year  vines  at  one-half 
price.  Write  me  at  once. 
C.  E.  PERSONS, 
Westfield.  N.  Y. 


P I M  Q  C  Al  P— Our  copyrighted  book,  “  From  Seed  to 
uIIiulIiU  Market,”  tells  all  you  wanttoknow.  Sent 
Free,  with  price  of  seed  and  roots  If  you  enclose  stamp, 
Special  Offer,  6  seed-bearing  roots,  $1  postpaid. 
Royal  Ginseng  Gardens,  Box  20,  Little  York,  N.  Y. 


Vegetable  Plants. 

Large  transplanted  plants  of  Cabbage,  Tomato, 
Celery,  Egg  Plant,  Pepper  and  Cauliflower.  Write  for 
Price  List. 

J.  H.  HUTTON  &  SON,  Conyngham,  Pa 


»  TREES 

•p«oi»ltie»:  Apple,  16c;  Peach.  12c:  Cherry,  15c.  Small  fruit  plant!, 
Ko!M,  Tinei.  iOO-pago  catalogue  free.  2  New  Red  CroBs  currant* 
lOo.  Becrets  of  Fruit  Growing,  150  photos,  10c.  Copy 
Grean'i  Fruit  Grower  free.  Good  salary  paid  for  work  at  home. 

ORCEN'8  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


For  Sale  at  Whole¬ 
sale  Prices.  500,000 
Bubach ;  600,000  Lady  Garrison ;  400,000  Parsons’ 
Beauty;  Cumberland  Raspberry;  Kansas  Black  Cap, 
My  plants  are  fine.  D.  W.  mOSLEY,  Dover,  Del. 
Cat.  Free. 


100,000  ^r^pfants. 

■  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  *2.50  per  1,000.  iUso  fifty 

other  varieties.  Send  for  price-list. 

WILLIAM  rALMEK,  Grooms,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

PINE  HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Center  Brook.  Conn. 


For  Spring  of  1903  We  Offer  Three  MiUion 

Strawberry  Plants 

From  new  beds  planted  in  the  Spring  of  1902  on  land 
especially  adapted  for  making  strong  crowns  with 
abundance  of  fibrous  roots.  We  tie  In  bunches  of  26, 
mark  each  variety  with  printed  tags,  pack  securely  in 
wel  ventilated  packages  with  abundance  of  moss  to 
secure  safe  carriage,  no  matter  how  great  the  dis¬ 
tance.  Certificate  of  inspection  with  every  shipment. 
We  invite  correspondence,  with  a  list  of  your  wants, 
on  which  we  will  cheerfully  name  you  our  very  best 
price. 

A  I  TT'/Y  If  yon  have  notnplanted  this  grand 
All  III  Strawberry,  you  ”  Au  ”  to.  We  have 
it  with  42  other  varieties. 

We  also  have  Asparagus  Boots,  One  and  Two  Year 

Old  1  n  varieties— PA  lm  ktto  ,ConoverCoi,osbal, 
BARB’S  Mammoth,  Giant  abgknteuiu. 

A  general  assprtment  of  Fruit  Trees. 

SNOW  HILL  NURSERIES,  W.  M,  Peters  A 
Sons,  Proprietors,  Snow  HUl,  Marylana. 


Surplus  Strawberry  Plants-^^roandy, 

Haverland,  Warfield,  etc.,  at  $2  perl.iXX):  Crescent. 
Tennessee  and  Michels  at  $1  ..50  per  1 .000.  Best  plants 
and  packing.  Cat.  free.  Slaymaker  &  Son,  Dover,  Del. 


BIGGEST.  BLACKEST.  BEST. 

KANSAS  RASPDERRY. 

50,000  PLANTS. 

Berry  Quarts  and  Oval  Pints.  Bottom 
Prices.  Order  Early. 

J.  T.  MOLUMPHY,  Berlin,  Ct. 


VARIETIES  of  strawberry  plants.  Strong 
healthy,  young  plants,  very  cheap.  Kansas 
black  raspberries  at  $5  per  1000.  Three  varieties  of 
asparagus,  strong  one-year  roots,  60  cents  per  100,  $2 
per  1000.  Strong  two-year  roots,  75  cents  per  100,  $3 
per  1000.  Send  for  price  list  before  placing  your  order. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address 

CHAS.  BLACK,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


'Y  THOUSAND 


riFT 

P  up  AppIcTrecs.  BtttCommirclalSorff 

I  ^  clean,  smooth,  thrifty:  no  end  to 
roots.  Peach,  Plum,  Pear,  Cherry,  Quince, 
etc.,  cheap.  Woooview  Nurseries,  Mt.  Hour  Sprinss,  Pa 


250,000 

APPLE  TREES 

All  strictly  fir.st-class.  At  bargain 
prices.  All  the  leading  varieties. 

BROWN  BROTHERS  COMPANY 


Continental  Nurseries. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  Trees 


BARGAINS  IN  TREES 


Good,  Better,  Best, 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  get  prwi. 
A  practical  talk  on  PEACH  CUD- 
TURK  free  with  Catalogue. 

##.  s.  WILEY, 

Cayuga  Nurseries.  Cayuga,  N. 


^EAGHES  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


Varieties — Elberta, 

large  size,  4  iro  o  it.,  w  ^  , - 

Early  Crawford,  Late  Crawford,  Crosby,  Wheatland,  Champion,  Globe.  New  Proim  . 
1  nni  CC  5  to  6  ft.,  $10  per  100;  4  to  5  ft.,  $8  per  100.  Varieties,  Wolf  River,  Hubbardston  No^idh. 
[PPLhV  B.  I.  Greening,  Yellow  Transparent,  Sweet  Bough,  Tolman  Sweet,  Winesap,  > 

;en  Davis,  Belle  de  Boskoop. 

Miii-nnil-fk  and  other  stock  at  correspending  low  prices.  Send  for  free  cate  ga 

^EARSp  CHERRIES  and  special  Bargain  List  before  you  buy  and  save  money.  We  ma 

o  charge  for  box  or  packing. 

RELIANCE  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  410,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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FRUIT  NOTES. 

A  Strawberry  Crop. — Two  years  ago  I 
set  a  bed  of  strawberries  28  x  20  feet  in  size. 
I.^t  Summer  I  picked  68  quart  baskets  of 
marketable  berries.  The  bed  received 
pretty  good  care  by  odd  moments.  A  very 
fair  yield  for  a  new  hand.  f.  a.  s. 

Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Prices  for  Spraying.— Tell  that  Massa¬ 
chusetts  subscriber  who  evidently  wishes 
to  do  his  work  (spraying,  etc.)  by  the  job 
that  its  value  depends  entirely  on  how  well 
it  is  done.  Personally  I  would  not  employ 
a  novice  to  do  such  work  except  by  the 
hour.  What  he  would  be  worth  by  the 
hour— well,  I  should  wi.sli  to  see  one  job 
lie  had  done.  h.  o.  mead. 

The  Martha  Crab  Apple.— In  your  issue 
of  March  28,  special  inquiry  was  made  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  Martha  crab.  I  have  been 
Iruiting  this  variety  for  the  last  10  years, 
and  find  it  the  best  crab  without  any  ex¬ 
ception  tliat  we  have  raised  for  market, 
and  for  all  culinary  purposes  it  stands  at 
the  head.  It  is  large,  handsome,  and  very 
productive.  The  Transcendent  and  Hyslop 
are  in  no  sense  to  be  compared  with  it. 

New  York.  s.  d.  willard 

A  Canadian  Opinion.— As  a  practical  ap¬ 
ple  packer,  shipper  and  producer,  I  will 
add  my  experience.  On  rough  hilly  land 
I  prefer  the  mulch  system;  reasons,  no  land 
leaching,  lower  heading  of  trees  less  liable 
to  sunscald,  easier  to  pick  fruit,  less 
damage  to  windfalls,  also  cleaner  fruit.  No 
damage  to  trees  by  whiflletrees  and  har¬ 
rows,  and  my  experience  is,  better  col¬ 
ored  fruit  with  better  keeping  qualities. 
My  orchard  produces  full  crops  of  very  fine 
fruit,  and  annually.  Deductions,  mulch 
heavily,  spray  thoroughly,  prune  intelligent¬ 
ly,  pick  and  pack  honestly  and  carefully  to 
get  good  results.  w.  j.  b. 

Warkworth,  Ont. 

Red  Apples  for  Eastern  New  Eng¬ 
land.— The  varieties  of  red  apples  that 
have  been  “weighed  in  the  balance  and 
not  found  wanting’’  in  every  particular  are 
few.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know  of  a  variety 
that  has  no  faults.  Those  tliat  will  give 
the  greatest  satisfaction  (profit)  if  half 
fairly  treated,  are  Astrachan,  Williams, 
Wealthy.  Gravenstein,  Hubbardston,  Bald¬ 
win  and  Sutton  Beauty.  Not  one  of  them, 
however,  will  be  profitable  unless  well  fed, 
properly  pruned,  sprayed  and  the  fruit  care¬ 
fully  picked,  sorted  and  packed.  For  the 
greatest  profit  in  large  markets  one,  two 
or  three  of  these  varieties  will  be  more 
piofitable  than  more,  but  which  one  of 
lliem  will  give  the  greatest  profit  must 
be  determined.  Elarly  varieties,  Astrachan 
and  Williams,  must  be  perfect  and  be 
handled  quickly  to  bring  the  best  prices. 
The  Gravenstein  succeeds  best  on  a  sandy 
loam  soil  that  is  not  subject  to  drought. 
The  Wealthy  comes  into  bearing  early,  is 
very  fine  when  well  cared  for,  and  its 
beauty  will  sell  it  anywhere.  The  Hub¬ 
bardston  bears  young  and  under  favorable 
conditions  every  year.  The  Baldwin  is  the 
all-round  apple  for  strong  land  and  good 
cultivation.  In  poor  soil  and  neglect  it  is 
one  of  the  poorest  varieties  grown.  It 
seldom  bears  every  year.  The  Sutton 
Beauty  makes  a  vigorous  sturdy  tree,  bears 
well  and  the  fruit  is  equal  or  perhaps  su¬ 
perior  to  the  Baldwin.  Under  neglect  the 
fruit  is  of  small  size.  s.  t.  maynard. 


Prices  for  Spraying  Materials. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  be 
not  only  a  very  convenient  arrange¬ 
ment,  but  a  profitable  one  also  for  all 
concerned.  If  in  many  localities,  especi¬ 
ally  where  there  are  many  small  or¬ 
chards,  some  one  would  take  up  the 
work  of  spraying  for  his  neighbor.  The 
cost  of  material  for  spraying  is  variable 
in  different  localities,  and  as  the  trees 
to  be  sprayed  range  in  size  from  a  year¬ 
ling  peach  to  a  60-year-old  apple  tree, 
a  price  could  not  be  fixed  that  would 
be  practical  for  all  locations  and  con¬ 
ditions.  The  right  price  can  easily  be 
determined  at  the  end  of  the  first  day’s 
spraying,  after  figuring  on  cost  of  ma- 
teriai  per  gallon  and  the  amount  used 
per  ti’ee.  At  Syracuse,  N.  Y,,  lime  fresh 
from  the  kiln  can  be  purchased  at  80 
cents  per  barrel  of  three  bushels,  or  210 
pounds.  This  is  “the  run  of  the  kiln” 
and  contains  some  fine  lime.  Hand¬ 
picked  lime,  all  lumps,  costs  $1.25  per 
barrel.  The  present  price  of  sulphur  is 
2%  cents  per  pounds  by  the  barrel  of 
250  pounds.  Blue  vitriol  6^4  cents  a 
pound  per  barrel  of  450  pounds.  At  these 
prices  the  material  for  lime-sulphur- 
salt  wash  costs  about  1%  cent  per  gal¬ 
lon,  and  for  Bordeaux  Mixture  a  little 
less  than  one  cent  per  gallon.  An  im¬ 
proved  Vermorel  nozzle  can  be  procured 


that  is  guaranteed  to  do  whitewashing, 
and  a  device  called  an  “automatic  ad¬ 
juster”  is  also  used  that  is  designed  to 
control  the  position  of  the  nozzle  and 
hold  it  at  any  desired  angle;  especially 
useful  for  walls  and  ceiling  work. 

Berwyn,  N.  Y.  l.  l.  woodfobd. 


[FRaM  FACTORY  TO^CONSUMER] 

k^9l«.50BUYS  A  BUGGY] 

1^  £0—  (with  top  $33.50)1 

■  superior  quality,  style  andf 
I  durability.  Our  entire  Outpuy 
of  two  enormous  fao-  4 
torles  sold  direct  t<^ 
consumers  only. 

/PRICES  DEFY] 
rCOMPETITiONI 

'  We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  Buggies,  Car-t 
[rlages  and  Harness,  guarantee  everything  we  sell] 
^and  ship  on  approval.  Money  back  if  not  satlsfledj 

[SAVE  DEALERS’  PROFITS' 

(Write  Immediately  for  our  catalogue  and  1 
I  special  Inducement,  It  wiU  interest  you^ 

[UNION  BUGGY  CO..  —  iTI  Saginaw  SI.,  Pontiac,  Mkh. 


GREAT  BUGGY  BARGAINS 

WE  OPERATE  ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  VEHICLE 
FACTORIES  IN  THE  COUNTRY,  where  we  make  a 
higher  grade  of  vehicle  work  of  all  kinds  than  you  can 
buy  from  your  dealer  at  home,  and  our  prices  are  about 
one-half  the  price  charged  by  dealers.  OUR  FREE 
VEHICLE  CATALOGUE  EXPLAINS  OUR  LIBERAL  10 
DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER,  explains  how  we  ship 
buggies  subject  to  examination,  payable  after  received, 
explains  our  binding  .guarantee,  Illustrates,  describes 
and  prices  at  Incomparably  low  prices  a  big  assortment 
of  high  grade  Road  W  agons.  Runabouts,  Open  Buggies, 
Top  Buggies,  Surreys,  Carriages,  Phaetons,  Stanhopes, 
Wagons,  Carts,  etc.  Our  tree  Vehicle  Catalogue  ex¬ 
plains  how  we  make  freight  charges  very  low  by 
shippingfrom  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Minneapolis,  Omaha, 
Kansas  City  or  Des  Moln  es,  the  point  nearest  you. 
We  Illustrate  below  a  few  of  our  new  1903  rigs  just  to 
give  you  an  Idea  of  the  values  we  are  offering. 

COC  Qfl  this,  our 

y&OaWU  Boulevard  Gem 
Stick  Seat  Runa¬ 
bout,  exactly  as  Il¬ 
lustrated,  the  latest 
style  for  1903.  com¬ 
plete  with  band- 
some  cushion  back, 
carpet  and  shafts, 
the  equal  of  runa¬ 
bouts  sold  by  others 
at  about  double  the  price.  Our  Free  Vehicle  Catalogue  cun* 
tsins  an  offer  on  this  and  other  huggles  that  will  surprise  you, 

$25.90  .“hV."  “ 

our  Empress  Top 
Buggy,  exactly  as 
Illustrated,  com¬ 
plete  with  top,  full 
length  back  and 
side  curtains,  cush¬ 
ion  In  back  and 
seat,  carpet,  sntl- 
rsttlers  and  shafts; 
the  equal  of  top 
buggies  others  sell 

at  about  double  the  _ 

price.  Our  free  Vehicle  Catalogue  shows  a  big 
assortment  of  top  buggies  at  astonlahingly  low 
prices,  and  earriea  with  It  an  offer  made  hy  no  other  house. 

(QQ  buys  this,  our 

eV  Summer  Beauty 
leather  quarter  top  buggy,  the 
latest  1903  model,  complete 
I  with  full  length  back  and  side 
curtains,  cushion  In  seat  and 
back,rarpet,  wrench, 
antl-rattlers  and 
shafts.  Our  free 
Vehicle  Cata* 
logue  shows  a  big 
variety  of  high 
grade  buggies  at 
correspondingly 
an  offer  which  you 
elsewhere. 


low  prices,  and  carries  with  it 
MUS'r  NEE  before  ordering 


$49.75 


this, 

our  new  1  903 
model  Family  Fa¬ 
vorite  large  alze 
aurrey  or  car¬ 
riage.  exactly  as 
Illustrated,  com¬ 
plete  with  hand¬ 
some  canopy  top, 
full  length  side 
and  back  curtains, 
lamps,  large  fen-  _ 

ders,  carpet,  anti-rattlers  and  shafts.  Such  a  surrey 
as  others  sell  at  $60.00  to  *90.00.  Our  Free  Vehicle 
Catalogue  shows  this  and  many  other  handsome 
surreys  at  correspondingly  low  prices,  and  wakes 
you  an  offer  YOU  CANNOT  AFFOKIt  TO  MINS. 

»OI  TC  buys  this, 
^wlt  19  our  new 
1 903  model,  big  Road 
King  Combination 
Hall  Platform 
Spring  Wagon,  ex- 
actly  as  Illustrated, 
complete  with  two 
seats,  full  spring 
cushions  and  backs 
and  shafts.  Others 
sell  this  same  wagon  at  *40.00  to  *50.00.  Our  iVee  Vehicle 
Catalogue  shows  this  and  many  other  wagons  at 
correspondingly  low  prices.  If  you  write  for  It  you 
will  receive  an  offer  no  other  house  will  make  you. 
OUR  VEHICLE  CATALOGUE  IS  FREE  FOR  THE  ASK¬ 
ING.  Just  drop  a  postal  card  or  write  a  letter  and  say  > 
“Please  send  me  your  free  Vehicle  Catalogue”  and  It 
will  go  to  you  by  return  mall  postpaid.  Our  low  prices, 
big  assortment,  liberal  terms  of  shipment  and  our 
guarantee  proposition  will  astonish  you.  You  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  book  free  that  will  surprise  you.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO. 


14750 


Somethinff  never  before  attempted  by  any 
carriage  manufacturer.  A  buggy  everybody 
is  talking  about.  A  regular  875.00  buggy  sold 
to  the  consumer  on  30  Days*  Free  Trial 
for  only  IB47.60.  Has  100  points  of  merit. 
Mere  are  u  few  of  tbemi  Wheels,  saafts,  body  and  all  gear  woods  carried  one 
hundred  days  In  pure  oil  and  lead  before  painted.  36-inch  genuine  leathers  on  the  shafts.  . 
Special  heel  braces  on  shafts.  Quick  shitting  shaft  couplings.  Long  distance,  dust  proof 
axles.  Full  length  velvet  carpet  and  side  panel  carpets.  Full  length  steel  body  loops. 
Belnforced  back  curtain.  Screwed  rim  wheels.  Longitudinal  center  spring  nnder  the 
body.  Four  extra  clips  on  the  axles.  More  than  are  furnished  by  anyone  else,  ji-lnch 
steel  tires.  Full  box  frame  spring  cushion.  Solid  panel  spring  oacE.  All  wool  head¬ 
lining.  Genuine  full  leather  quarter  top  with  genuine  rubber  root,  back  curtain  and 
side  curtains.  Body,  tancy  striped  or  plain  as  preferred.  Gear  painted  any  color  wanted. 

I  Full  silver  mountings,  without  extra  charge,  If  ordered.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the 

I  many  points  of  merit  on  this  buggy,  and  every  part  Is  covered  by  oar  Iron-clud 
two  year  guarantee. 

[  We  ship  this  buggy  to  anyone,  anywhere,  with  the  positive  agreement  that  if  cus¬ 
tomers  are  not  satisfied  that  It  is  the  best  buggy  they  have  ever  seen,  from  a 
standpoint  of  finish,  quality,  style  and  durability.  It  can  be  returned  to  us  at  our 
expense,  and  not  one  cent  paid  for  it.  Write  us  at  ouce  for  our  handsome, 
new,  illustrated  catalogue,  which  Is  sent  free.  It  not  only  describes  every  part 
of  this  buggy  fully,  but  illustrates  and  describes  a  conmlete  line  of  all 
styles  of  vehicles,  at  prices  that  will  save  you  from  825.00  to  850.00. 
We  have  thousands  of  testimonials  from  customers  on  our  books,  who 
have  saved  money  in  buying  from  us.  and  what  we  have  done  for  them.  ‘ 
we  can  do  for  you.  Try  us  and  see*  Write  for  our  catalogue  today. 
If  you  are  not  satisfied,  after  you  have  received  it,  with  our  proposition  ( 
and  decide  to  place  your  order  elsewhere,  there  will  be  no  harm  done, 
but  you  ought  to  have  our  catalogue,  as  it  will  tell  you  the  prices  at  which 
first-class  vehicles  and  harness  ought  to  be  sold. 

Keniember  We  Are  The  Exclusive  Rlaunracturers  of 


J 


Split  Hickory^  Vehicles 

and  no  one  else  In  the  world  can  sell  you  a  genuine  Spilt  Hickory 
Hugsy*  Do  not  buy  an  imitation.  Write  for  our  Catalogue  at  once. 
It  means  a  saving  to  you  of  more  than  you  think. 

Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,  Station  39,Cinoinnati,  Ohio. 


DEAL  DIRECT 


FACTORY 


Don’t  pay  reUll  price  for  carriages  or  harness.  Write  for  our  catalogue 
and  learn  about  our  system  of  selling  direct  from  factory  to  customer. 
Two  profits  are  saved  to  you.  Satisfaction  is  guaranteed,  or  you  can  re- 
turn  the  purchase  and  we  will  pay  freight  charges  both  ways.  We  have 
the  largest  assortment  of  buggies,  surreys,  phaetons,  carriages,  and 
other  high  grade  vehicles,  as  well  as  harness  and  horse  accessories. 

In  America.  Write  for  the  catalogue  to-day. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  Jk  HARNESS  COMPANY, 

Factorj  and  Uvneral  Office,  COLUXIIl'S,  O.  \  Write  tO 
Weatorn  Office  and  Diatrlbuting  Uodm,  8T.  LOUIS,  10.  /  nearest  office. 


The  South  Side  Mfg,  Co. 

PETERSBURG,  VA.,  U.  8.  A. 

Carriers  for  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Peaches, 
Mushrooms,  Egg  Settings,  Hothouse  'romatoes,  etc., 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Continental  Plant  Shipping 
Baskets.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  prices. 


;30  YEARS  SELLING  DIRECT 

We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Vehicles  and  Harness  In  the 
world  selling  to  consumers  exclusively, 

"WE  HA'VE  NO  AGENTS 

but  ship  anywhere  for  examination, 
guaranteeing  safe  deliv¬ 
ery  You  are  out  nothing 
.if  not  satisfied.  We  make 
1196  styles  of  vehicles  and 
y66  styles  of  harness. 

Visitors  are  always  welcome 
_  at  our  factory. 

po.719--priving  Wagon  Xm.Xelly  Rubber  Tire..  Large  Catalogue  FBKB. 

Send  for  it. 


Price  $55.50.  As  g<K)d  as  sells  for  $i0  more. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFG.  CO.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


No.  349— Canopy  Top  Trap.  Price  $93. 
As  good  as  sells  for  $50  more. 


DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


Our  Baggy  Book  is  now  read; 
and  deecrlptli 


idy  for  1903.  It  gives  prices 
of  hii ' 


harnees.  e  kind  that  are  known  as 

Kalamazoo  Quality 

Not  how  cheap  — but  bow  good. 

You  Bbould  send  for  this  book  at 
once,  as  It  Is  FREE.  AU  vehicles 
sold  on 

30  Days’  Free  Trial, 

at  less  than  wholesale  prices. 

KALAMAZOO  CARRIAGE  A  HARNESS  MFG.  OO. 
148  Ran.ume  SL,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


mBUGGIESs  HARNESS 

DIRECT  FROIVI  US  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 

1*50  Top  Buggy  for  0 88 . 50 


<90.50  &  UPWARDS 
over  ISO  Styles 
Road  W ugona.RunaboutH 
PhaetooH,  Spring  W agons 
Carts,  Surreys,  Buggies 
BUBBER  TIKES  When  Wanted 
All  Styles  Harness  from  04.ii5 


060  Top  Buggy  for  0  86.50 
085  Top  Buggy  for  057.50 
050  Driving  Wagon  085.  OO 
085  Driving  Wagon  050.  OO 
Surreys  from  $50  to  $100 
—MANY  OTHER  BAROAI.NS— 
"Chicago  Queen"  Top  Buggg 


$3970 

Worth 

$65.00 


Send 
For 

FBEE  CATALOGUE  AND  MANUFACTURERS'  PRICES 
Write  to  ui  to'day.  You  can  save  money.  Our  prices  are  lowest 
m  U.  S.  AU  Goods  Ouarunteed  and  Shipped  ou  TrlaU 

Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Do  not  pay  profits  to  middlemen, 

CONSUMERS  CARRIAGE  6  MFG.  CO. 

232  South  Besplalues  St.,  OIIICAGO,  ILL. 


iUBBER-TIRETOPBUGGYOn?ll 


R!  ^ _ 

With  Top  Shafts  and 

everything  complete  for  l 

WNiJwhen  you  buy  direct 

FROM  OUR  FACTORY 

1st — You  isve  Dealer.  ProAL 
8<1 — You  getcastoiB-madew.rk, 
(d — You  get  two  year  gnsranty. 
4th — Satlsfketloa  and  safe  deliv- 
ery  guaranteed  or  money  refnn- 
ded  and  we  pay  freight  oharges. 

Boggles  121.60;  Bonaboots  |28 ;  Pheatons  $46.60;  Harness  $4.26. 
Don’t  boy  a  Rig  until  yon  aee  our  ftiU  line  of 

CUSTOM-MADE  VEHICLES. 

IVrite  today  for  Money  Saving  Catalogue. 

U.S.  BUGGY  &  CART  CO.,  B  227  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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IHE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


April  18 


Ruralisms  ; 


NOTtS  FROM  THE  RURAL  0 ROUNDS 

White  Clover  in  Lawns.— Every  once 
in  a  while  I  notice  that  you  advise  sowing 
White  clover  in  a  lawn  seeded  to  good 
grass  seed.  I  would  strongly  advise  keep¬ 
ing  it  out  ef  any  lawn,  especially  a  small 
one.  In  our  climate  the  stool  of  White 
clover  heaves  in  the  Winter;  the  f.rst  time 
the  lawn  mower  goes  over  it  off  goes  the 
crown,  and  the  result  is  a  bare  spot  of  feur 
to  six  inches.  Of  course,  if  lawn  is  rolled 
with  a  heavy  roller,  before  cutting,  this 
would  not  happen,  but  only  a  small  mi¬ 
nority  of  householders  own  a  roller.  Again, 
why  mix  your  seed?  If  lawn  is  properly 
made,  with  loam  18  inches  deep,  broadcast 
a  little  air-slaked  lime  and  sow  Kentucky 
Blue  grass  heavily  and  you  will  have  a 
lawn  to  be  proud  of.  G-  l.  c. 

Newtonville.  Mass. 

Years  ago  it  was  considered  good  ad¬ 
vice  to  condemn  the  use  of  White  clover 
in  lawns  for  the  reasons  given  above,  and 
because  of  the  patchy  appearance  of  the 
clusters  of  white  blooms  when  not  fre¬ 
quently  cut,  but  added  experience  has 
shown  that  on  light  or  thin  soils  and 
under  usual  dooryard  or  farm  lawn  con¬ 
ditions  a  low-growing  clover  is  quite 
necessary  among  the  fine-leaved  grasses 
to  maintain  the  nitrogen  supply.  If  all 
lawns  were  made  with  18  inches  of  rich 
loam,  cither  Kentucky  Blue  grass  or 
Red-top  alone  would  make  a  good  and 
quite  permanent  turf,  but  the  average 
lawn  seldom  gets  more  than  four  to  six 
inches  of  indifferent  top  soil,  which  does 
not  long  sustain  these  exacting  grasses 
even  with  fair  surface  fertilization  year¬ 
ly.  White  clover  helps  out  wonderfully 
in  such  cases  and  may  as  well  be  sown 
with  the  grasses,  as  it  will  come  in  any¬ 
way  by  natural  dissemination  as  the  turf 
grows  thinner.  It  seldom  heaves  suffi¬ 
ciently  except  on  heavy  clay  soils  for 
the  crowns  to  be  cut  off  by  a  lawn  mow¬ 
er  adjusted  to  a  safe  cutting  height.  We 
venture  to  say  that  the  bare  spots  caused 
by  cutting  the  crowns  fill  so  quickly  by 
extension  of  the  true  grasses  into  these 
spaces,  enriched  by  the  decaying  clover 
roots  bearing  nitrogenous  tubercles,  that 
they  will  not  long  remain  noticeable. 
Aside  from  its  value  as  a  soil  improver 
White  clover  throws  out  many  small 
leaves  when  closely  cut.  fine  mat  thus 
formed  is  agreeable  in  color  and  covers 
the  soil  well.  The  obtrusive  blooms  may 
be  greatly  reduced  by  mowing  twice  a 
week.  The  cutter  bar  of  the  mower 
should  usually  be  adjusted  to  its  high¬ 
est  position,  as  most  lawn  mowers  shave 
the  turf  too  closely  for  best  results.  If 
you  make  a  lawn  as  our  correspondent 
directs  Blue  grass  alone  will  answer 
well,  but  we  would  advise  some  clover 
for  any  method  less  thorough. 

fi'HE  Rathbun  Blackberry.— I  have 
noticed  that  several  nurserymen  vho  highly 
recommended  the  Rathbun  blackberry  last 
year  have  not  catalogued  it  this  season. 
What  is  the  reason  of  this?  Does  it  fail 
to  come  up  to  expectations,  or  is  it  difficult 
to  propagate?  I  have  wished  to  try  it,  but 
the  price  of  plants  has  been  extremely 
high.  J.  c.  L. 

Goshen,  N.  Y. 

fi’da  Rathbun  blackberry  roots  very 
sparingly  from  tips,  but  propagates 
about  as  readily  from  root  cuttings  as 
other  varieties.  The  roots  are  rather 
slender  and  not  as  numerous  as  with 
some  of  the  standard  kinds,  but  there  is 
not  much  difficulty  in  getting  up  stocks 
to  meet  any  reasonable  demand.  The 
Rathbun  does  not  seem  to  be  gaining 
greatly  in  popularity,  though  the  finest 
blackberries  shown  at  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  were  of  this  variety.  We  find 
it  here  the  most  productive  variety, 
bearing  more  large  well-flavored  berries 
than  any  other,  but  the  canes  are  not  of 
large  growth  and  were  killed  to  some 
extent  in  the  Winter  of  1901-1902,  while 
Snyder  and  Taylor  came  through  um- 
harmed.  Erie  and  Early  Harvest  were 
more  injured  than  Rathbun  on  the  Rural 
Grounds  the  same  Winter,  but  a’u  these 
varieties  seem  to  be  in  good  condition 
the  present  Spring.  Rathbun  is  a  good 
variety  to  experiment  with,  but  should 
not  be  largely  planted  except  where 
thoroughly  tested. 

Dandei.ion  “Greens.” — With  the  first 
return  of  Spring  comes  a  general  han¬ 
kering  for  dandelion  greens  or  salad.  We 
may  have  abundance  of  spinach,  kale  or 
endive,  and  occasionally  indulge  in 
southern-grown  rampion  and  corn  salad, 
but  the  tonic  bitter  of  early  dandelion 
leaves  is  a  particular  quality  that  meets 
a  general  craving  at  this  season.  It  is 
especially  popular  with  foreigners  from 
southern  Europe,  and  tons  of  the  young 
growths  are  daily  collected  in  the  mea¬ 
dows  about  large  cities  for  domestic  con¬ 
sumption,  though  some  of  it  finds  its 
way  to  the  markets.  Improved  varie¬ 
ties  are  grown  to  a  limited  extent  by 
truckers,  but  it  is  not  usually  profitable 


except  where  there  is  special  demand, 
fi’lic  starved  plants  growing  in  sod  and 
waste  places  yield  only  a  tough  and 
stringy  product,  but  cultivated  plants, 
or  common  wild  ones  established  on  rich 
soil,  give  a  good  quantity  of  most  suc¬ 
culent  leaves  coming  out  many  days 
earlier  in  the  season.  We  have  tried  th® 
French  Garden  dandelion,  which  has 
somewhat  broader  and  more  profuse  fo¬ 
liage  under  cultivation  than  the  wild 
type.  A  packet  of  seeds  costing  10  cents 
was  procured  from  one  of  our  most  re¬ 
liable  seed  firms.  It  was  thinly  sown  in 
drills  20  inches  apart  in  good  heavy  soil. 
The  germination  was  very  poor,  prob¬ 
ably  not  over  one-tenth  of  the  seeds 
came  up,  so  that  little  thinning  was 
needed,  but  as  growth  progressed  the 
plants  were  gradually  reduced  so  as  to 
stand  about  eight  inches  apart.  No  pro¬ 
tection  was  given  the  following  Winter 
but  growth  started  very  early  and  was 
extremely  vigorous.  Eight-inch  pots 
were  inverted  over  a  number  of  the  more 
vigorous  crowns  and  greatly  stimulated 
growth  by  retaining  the  heat  of  the 
early  sun.  In  a  few  days  the  pots  were 
filled  with  a  mass  of  clean  bleached  fo¬ 
liage  standing  stiffly  upright,  which 
could  be  cut  at  a  safe  distance  above  the 
crowns,  and  still  yield  a  thick  sheaf  of 
brittle  leaves  all  pointing  one  way,  over 
seven  inches  long.  The  two-inch  drain¬ 
age  hole  in  bottom  of  pot  affords  suffi¬ 
cient  light  for  rapid  development  of  the 
foliage,  which  comes  out  a  light  golden- 
green  color.  In  this  condition  it  is  most 
excellent  for  boiling,  but  if  wanted  for 
salads  it  is  well  to  plug  the  boles  or 
darken  with  a  piece  of  slate  or  other 
opaque  material,  that  will  not  readily 
blow  away.  The  common  European 
method  for  bleaching  dandelion  and 
similar  plants  is  to  cover  early  with  an 
inverted  V-shaped  trough  of  boards,  but 
for  small  quantities  something  similar 
to  the  pots  is  to  be  preferred.  After 
the  cutting  season  is  over  the  plants 
may  be  cleaned  up  and  fertilized,  after 
which  only  sufficient  cultivation  to  keep 
free  of  weeds  during  the  growing  sea¬ 
son  is  needed  to  put  them  in  condition 
for  another  season,  when  a  larger  yield 
may  be  expected.  The  amount  that  may 
be  taken  from  a  few  good  plants  is  quite 
aistonishing,  as  they  may  be  cut  several 
times,  and  it  will  surely  pay  anyone 
particularly  fond  of  this  wholesome  es¬ 
culent  to  cultivate  it  rather  than  depend 
on  the  natural  supply.  Other  varieties 
of  dandelion  offered  by  a  few  American 
seedsmen  are  Improved  Cabbaging,  said 
to  grow  very  upright  and  to  form  a  close 
head  somewhat  like  Cos  lettuce  and  tbe 
Arlington,  which  is  intermediate  be¬ 
tween  the  French  Garden  or  thick-leav¬ 
ed  and  the  common  wild  kind.  There 
are  many  other  names,  but  they  do  not 
indicate  real  varietal  differences. 

w.  V.  F. 


Tall  Corn  on  Fertilizers. 

Mr.  D.  J.  Trerise,  of  Parishville,  N.  Y., 
writes  that  he  has  used  Bowker’  Fertili¬ 
zers  for  10  years  with  good  results.  This 
year  he  planted  fodder  corn  on  13  acres 
of  old  meadow  land,  on  which  no  large 
amount  of  fertilizer  had  ever  been  ap¬ 
plied.  In  the  Spring  he  plow'ed  under  a 
light  dressing  of  barnyard  manure  and 
applied  Bowker’s  Corn  and  Grain  Grow¬ 
er.  250  pounds  to  the  acre  in  the  drill. 
The  rows  were  3^  feet  apart,  and  the 
seed,  which  was  of  the  “Pride  of  the 
North”  and  “Perfect  Ensilage”  varieties 
was  planted  18  inches  apart  in  the  rows 
by  machine,  and  covered  about  two 
inches  deep,  fi'he  piece  w’as  cultivated 
mostly  with  a  Hallock  weeder  and  with 
a  horse  cultivator  a  few  times.  The  crop 
made  its  largest  growth  from  August  to 
late  September,  showing  that  the  ferti¬ 
lizer  was  strong  enough  to  carry  the 
crop  through  to  maturity.  It  was  har¬ 
vested  September  23  to  25,  and  the  yield 
was  estimated  at  10  tons  of  fodder  per 
acre.  It  stood  eight  to  11  feet  tall,  and 
filled  a  silo  16x16x30,  with  two  men 
tramping  while  filling. 

Mr.  Trerise  adds:  “Bowker’s  Fertilizer 
is  always  good  strength,  free  from  for¬ 
eign  material,  and  works  perfectly  in  the 
planter;  it  carries  the  crop  through  to 
maturity.” — Adv. 


LEGTRIG 


METAL  WHEELS 

saTeal  Ire  pairs  and  double  the 
lifeof  your  wagon.  Models  of 
strength.  Straight  or  staggered  oval 
steel  spokes.  Any  height,  fit  any 
wagon.  Your  old  running  gears 
made  into  a  new  wagon  at  small  cost 
Write  for  free  descriptive  catalog. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 
Box  88  Quincy,  Ills. 


For  30  days  to  the  readers  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  Fine 


SILVER  WATCH 

or  China  Tea  Set,  orToilet  Set,  or  Parlor  Lamp 
or  Clock,  and  many  other  articles  too  numerous 
to  mention,  with  an  order  of  20  lbs.  of  our  New 
Crop,  60c.  Tea,  any  kind, or  ao  lbs.  Baking 
Powder,  46c.  a  lb.,  or  an  assorted  order  Teas 
and  B.  P.  This  advertisement  MUST  accom¬ 
pany  order. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  289.  81  &  o3  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


When  You  Buy  ET  M  C  I  I  A  F 
buy  the  best  and  1  *  O  I  I-  ^ 

THE  ROSS  machinery 

is  the  best,  and  if  you  will  send  for  Catalogue  No.  45, 
we  will  tell  you  why.  Send  10c  for  Prof,  woll  8 
Book  on  Silage.  Address, 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Springfield,  0. 


A  RURAL  MAIL  BOX 


Should  be 
simple,  neat, 
strong,  and 
durable. 

A  box  may  be 
approved  by 
the  P.  M.  Gen¬ 
eral  and  still 
not  bo  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  pup- 
chaser. 

Our  “Uncle 
Sam's  Favor¬ 
ite”  hasoflicial 
approval  and 
also  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  thou¬ 
sands  who  are 
using  it  and 
know  It's  all  right. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 


Strai^ni  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher, 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  0»t 
and  Vrheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Bye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  oi 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  it  again  in  perfect 
bundles.Can  be  changed 
In  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat. 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  lest  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built  Send  for  catalogue  B  te 
die  GKANT-FERBIS  COMPANY.  Trey,  N  V 


!^AN  JOSE  SCALE. 

And  other  Insects  can  be  Controlled  by  Using 

Good’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale* 
Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

It  also  prevents  Curl  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  Entomolo¬ 
gists.  This  Soap  Is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  Insecticide. 

60-lb. Kegs, $2.50;  100-lb.  Kegs,  $4.50;  Half-Barrel, 
270  lbs.,  8^c.  per  lb.;  Barrel,  425  lbs.,  S^c.  Large 
quantities.  Special  Kates.  Send  for  Circulars. 

JAMES  GOOD,  939  N  Front  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa 


SPRAY 

PUMPS 


Double-acting 
Lift,  Power,  Tank 
and  Spray 

PUMPS 

Store  Ladders,  etc. 
Bam  JDoor  Hangers. 

HAYTOOLS 

of  all  kinds.  Write 
for  Cir’s  and  Prices. 
F.  E.  MYEK8  & 
BKO.,  Ashland,  O. 


AGENTS 

wanted  to  sell 

RIPPLEY’S 

Orchard,  Field,  Wheelbarrow, 
A  and  5  Gallon  Compressed  Air 

SPRAYERS 

and  spraying  mixtures.  Breed¬ 
ers  Supplies.  Send  for  illustrat¬ 
ed  catalogue  and  terms. 

RIPPLEY  HDW.  CO., 

Manufaetur«r$  Spray tr  and 
#r«  Suppluit 

Box  Grafton,  Ills* 


pumping.  Compr«fB«<l  air  rani  It  to  tpt^j  . 
^  usTt  of  rlnef .  Boy  C4n  carry  and  oparato.  ' 
All  working  and  contact  part*  of  braM.  Ixag 
llxw  of  high  grade  iprayerf  for  etery  purpoie 
ibowD  in  Catalog  F.  It  Is  PRKM.  Write  al 
once  If  you  want  the  agency. 

E.  C.  BROWN  &  CO.,  ROCHESTER,  I.  T. 


YINO 

Onrllne  of  sprayers  ana  applL 
ances  fits  every  man’s  needs. 
Han<i.Krvapsack,Buck®t,  _ 
Field,  Barrel,  and  Power 

sprayers. twenty  styles.  Bestnosales 
made,  attachment.,  formulas,  etc. 
Select  the  useful  and  reliable.  Catalog  6ea 

THE  DEKIKG  CO. .  Salem,  Ohio. 

.tUemoMnU.  tu 


No  Excuse  Now 

for  letting  the  insects  and  disease 
destroy  your  fruit,  vegetables, 
and  flowers  when  this  powerful 

ALL  BRASS 
SPRAY  PUMP 

hose  and  spraying  nozzle  will  be  deliv¬ 
ered  to  any  express  office  east  of  the 
Missouri  River  or  north  of  Tennessee  for 
$8.00.  It  is  made  entirely  of  brass,  there 
is  nothing  to  rust  out,  wear  out  or  give  a 
moment’s  trouble.  It  will  handle  any  of 
the  Spraying  Chemicals,  and  will  cover 
tree  and  vine  with  a  spray  as  fine  as  fog. 
Send  for  full  description. 

THE  HAKDIE  SPKAY  PrilP  HFG.  CO., 
KO  Lamed  Street,  Detroit,  Slleh., 
and  Windsor,  Ont* 


Got  the  Best 

A.  fiooit  Spray  Ihunp  eanu  big  ^ 
profits  and  lasts  for  yean.  W 

THE  EOUPSE 

Is  a  good  pnmp.  As  prao- 
U  fruit  growers  we 
were  using  the  com- 
,mon  sprayers  in  our 
own  orchards — found 
their  defects  and  then  Invented 
The  Eclipse.  Its  succesB 
practically  forced  ns  into  man¬ 
ufacturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We  have 
done  all  the  experimenting. 

Large  fuUv  iUuetraUA 
Catalogue  and  TreatUt^ 
on  Spraying — FREE.  i 

JtfOKRlLL  A  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mieh. 


"Beat  the 

Such  things  as  Codling  Moth.  Curcnllo,  Green 
Aphis,  8euly  Burk,  Sail  Jose  Seale,  Blight, 
Etc.,  can  only  be  defeated  by  frequent  and  per¬ 
sistent  spraying. 

Spramotor 

has  proven  to  be  the  best  nil  round 
spraying  outfit  on  the  market.  Was 
owarded  Gold  Medal  at  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  Exhibition,  and  winner  of  the 
Canadian  Government  Spraying 
Contest.  We  mail  free,  booklet 
“A  (Jnid  Jlincon  YourF.rm.”Askfor 
lit.  Your  dealer  will  sell  you  the 
Spramotor,  or  you  can 
get  it  from  us  direct. 

SPRAMOTOR  CO., 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

London,  Can. 


SPRAI 

sprayers  there 
are  but  three  that  clean  the  strain¬ 
er  and  stir  the  mixture.  Their 
names  are  Empire  King, 

Garfield  ^nd  Orchard 
I  Monarch. 

I  Their  automatic  agitators  and  cleaning  brushes  make 
'  it  certain  that  plants  and  foliage  get  their 

due  proportion— never  too  much  nor  too 
little— of  the  mixture.  They  nev- 
er  clog  and  the  foliage  is  never 
harmed.  These  safe-guards  with 
their  perfect  workings  make  them 
the  best  sprayers  to  be  found.  In¬ 
struction  book  on  spraying,  formu- 
-  las,  etc.,  free  for  tlie  asking. 

?  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 
2  11th  St.,  Elmira, N.Y. 


The  High-Pressure  Double-Cylinder  Sprayer. 

The  Best  in  the  World.  Four  Gallons  Carried  Easily.  Made  of  heavy  galvanized  iron 
strongly  braced  and  reinforced  in  every  part.  Heads  sw'elled  and  double  seamed,  strong,  two-inch 
force-pump  with  heavy  rods.  The  most  perfect  working  sprayer  ever  invented.  It  is  also  made  of 
20  ounce  copper,  which  will  last  a  lifetime.  Adapted  for  all  classes  of  spraying.  This  sprayer,  when 
filled  and  charged,  which  takes  half  a  minute,  will  spray  continuously  for  15  minutes,  and  will  throw 
a  stream  30  feet  high.  It  is  especially  fine  for  large  work  in  potato  fields,  vineyards,  tobacco 
plantations,  fruit  tree  spraying,  whitewashing,  chicken-house  spraying  and  greenhouse  work.  Also 
for  applying  disinfectants  in  bam,  etc.  Write  for  descriptive  circular,  showing  five  styles  of  Spray¬ 
ers  and  prices.  Agents  Wanted.  NORTH  JERSEY  NURSERIES,  Springfield,  N.  J, 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Ulder  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  but  if  yon  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  In  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  which  Is  proof 
that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 


Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


86  Warren  St.,  New  York. 
239  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 


692  Craig  St.,  Montreal.  P.  Q. 
Tenlente-Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 
22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  8.  W. 


40  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 

40  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Farm  Notes.— On  April  4  a  cold  wave 
jumped  upon  our  country  and  pulled  us 
back  into  February.  There  was  a  heavj' 
snowstorm  for  an  hour  or  more  and  the 
mercury  dropped  nearly  40  degrees  in  20 
hours.  Many  of  the  peach  trees  were  just 
beginning  to  show  the  pink  of  their  blooms. 
Ice  formed  several  inches  thick,  and  on  the 
shady  side  of  the  barn  the  ground  remained 
frozen  for  several  days.  Just  how  much 
damage  has  been  done  by  this  freeze  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen.  I  fear  that  most  of  tke 
peaches  are  gone.  Our  trees  were  well 
loaded,  and  but  for  this  cold  blast  I  should 
have  had  fruit  on  some  of  the  little  String- 
fellow  trees.  However,  we  have  the  trees 
yet,  and  that  is  more  than  the  experts  said 

we  would  have . Among  other 

things  killed  by  this  freeze  are  some  straw¬ 
berry  blooms  on  our  earliest  crop.  Last 
year  I  found  a  bed  of  very  early  wild 
strawberries  at  the  back  of  the  farm.  They 
were  larger  than  most  wild  berries.  We 
transplanted  a  good  many  of  them  and 
gave  them  good  care.  The  plants  grow 
much  larger  under  cultivation  and  from  the 
fact  that  they  were  in  bloom  on  April  4 
we  conclude  that  they  will  be  extra  early. 
In  our  section,  however,  we  do  not  care  for 
very  early  varieties  except  for  home  use. 
Our  early  fruit  brings  us  into  competition 
with  all  the  country  south  of  us.  We  want 
a  later  variety  than  anything  now  on  the 
market.  On  our  hills  the  very  latest  fruits 
pay  best.  I  have  another  late  wild  straw¬ 
berry  w,hich  I  hope  will  help  us  out,  but 
my  experience  seems  to  show  that  when 
these  wild  things  are  brought  into  cultiva¬ 
tion  they  become  earlier  in  ripening.  .  .  . 
We  have  not  yet  found  a  customer  for 
Julia— our  famous  kicking  cow.  She  is  do¬ 
ing  her  duty,  though.  She  has  raised  two 
calves  which  sold  for  J15.89  with  hardly 
the  lift  of  a  heel.  The  fact  that  these 
calves  bumped  and  thumped  her  without 
milking  a  protest  out  of  her  led  us  to  think 
that  our  friend  was  right  w.hen  he  said  that 
dishorning  would  end  her  kicking.  He  was 
wrong.  Dishorning  stopped  her  fighting. 
She  is  no  longer  boss,  but  will  go  off  by 
herself  and  meditate.  She  permitted  her 
daughter  and  adopted  son  to  maul  and 
punch  her,  but  the  gentlest  hand  of  man 
will  still  send  her  to  dancing!  I  try  to  get 
some  of  our  women  folks  to  play  milkmaid 
but  they  decline  with  thanks.  While  I 
must  confess  that  at  times  I  feel  that 
murdering  Julia  would  relieve  my  feelings, 

1  really  respect  the  rascal  for  the  very  per¬ 
sistence  of  her  kicking!  ....  We  have 
one  orchard  of  about  60  Greening  trees. 
These  trei?e  are  headed  very  high,  as  was 
the  custom  40  years  ago.  We  are  able  to 
work  under  them  easily,  and  two  years  ago 
we  broke  up  the  old  sod  and  fitted  the 
ground  about  as  near  the  way  Mr.  Clark 
works  as  one  can  come  in  an  orchard,  ex¬ 
cept  that  we  left  too  many  stones.  The 
grass  came  up  very  thick,  but  has  never 
made  a  long  enough  stem.  I  became  sat¬ 
isfied  that  w'e  never  fed  that  grass  enough, 
and  last  Pall  1  determined  to  stuff  it  for 
once.  We  put  on  10  good  loads  of  fine 
stable  manure  and  400  pounds  of  iron  slag. 
The  last  of  March  we  put  on  400  pounds 
of  corn  fertilizer  and  200  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda.  The  orchard  is  on  a  gentle  slope, 
and  a  heavy  rain  started  before  the  nitrate 
was  spread.  As  I  saw  the  rain  pouring 
down  I  felt  anxious  for  the  nitrate,  but 
the  grass  was  thick  and  heavy  and  there 
was  little  wash.  You  should  see  that  field 
now!  Everyone  knows  how  in  late  March 
the  rye  fields  show  up  clear  and  green 
against  the  browner  grass.  This  orchard 
adjoins  a  rye  field,  and  has  a  brighter  color 
even  than  the  grain.  The  change  was 
noticed  in  less  than  50  hours,  even  in  this 
cold  weather.  Nitrogen  is  the  stuff  to  push 
along  the  early  grass!  1  am  more  certain 
than  ever  that  most  failures  with  the 
“Clark”  grass  are  due  to  a  failure  to 
feed.  No  man  causes  two  blades  of  grass 
to  grow  where  one  grew  before  on  less 
plant  food  than  the  one  ought  to  have! 

....  Some  years  ago  George  Stanton 
offered  to  set  me  up  in  the  ginseng  busi¬ 
ness  at  a  low  figure.  I  saw  his  patch  and 
had  to  tell  him  frankly  that  I  feared  that 
our  people  were  not  careful  enough  to  take 
care  of  the  crop  as  he  was  doing.  Since 
then  I  have  found  a  few  wild  plants  in 
my  chestnut  woods,  and  I  am  thinking  of 
planting  roots  in  a  cleared  place  among  the 
trees.  I  shall  not  do  this  in  the  hope  of 
making  a  fortune,  for  happily  I  never  ex¬ 
pect  to  do  that  with  ginseng  or  anything 
else  that  roots  upon  the  root  of  all  evil.  It 
will  make  an  interesting  experiment.  I  am 
told  that  while  the  roots  will  grow  slowly 
under  such  conditions,  thieves  will  surely 
harvest  the  crop! 

Child  Notes. — The  Hope  Farm  man 
Went  to  the  circus!  The  Madame  “begged 
to  be  excused,”  but  Aunt  Hustle  and  the 
children  had  no  excuses  to  offer.  I  bought 
two  quarts  of  peanuts  before  going  in  and 
had  to  shake  the  bag  to  find  one  when  we 
came  out.  It  was  a  great  show,  and  I 


will  not  deny  (hat  I  enjoyed  it.  The  Scion, 
wlio  has  begun  early  in  life  to  hunt  for  a 
soft  job,  decides  that  he  doesn’t  want  to 
be  a  circus  man  since  it  is  “too  hard 
work.”  He  will  learn  some  day  that  “Get 
There”  is  surrounded  by  the  hardest  sort 
of  toil.  No  *ne  will  pick  him  up  and  toss 
him  over.  I  was  trying  to  tell  the  children 
something  of  what  Prof.  Bailey  has  done 
for  fruit  growing,  but  the  Scion  wanted  to 
know  if  he  owned  the  circus!  I  am  afraid 
that  the  circus  is  in  one  way  a  demoralizer 
—yet,  do  you  know,  I  am  mighty  gla*!  1 
went  to  one  over  30  yeai's  ago  and  thus  had 
a  good  maik  to  get  back  to  when  I  went 

the  other  day . I  went  the  other 

night  to  hear  a  lecture  on  “Henry  George— 
the  Reformer.”  I  have  always  admired 
Henry  George.  The  little  fellows  wanted 
to  go,  and  I  told  them  I  would  give  10  cents 
for  the  best  report  of  the  lecture.  The 
Scion  listened  till  he  fell  asleep,  but  the 
Graft  was.  as  attentive  a  listener  as  any 
man  could  desire.  After  much  thought 
our  small  reporters  decided  upon  the  fol¬ 
lowing  points: 

“Henry  George  ran  for  Mayor!” 

“He  died  of  appleplexy!” 

“He  wrote  a  book  called  “Progress  and 
Poverty!” 

“He  was  a  good  man!” 

You  may  say  that  these  little  chaps  are 
making  slow  progress  away  from  a  poverty 
of  expression,  but  I  believe  that  even  such 
poor  little  reports  help  them  to  understand. 
It  is  a  wise  thing  to  talk  such  matters  over 
with  children — let  them  do  most  of  the  talk¬ 
ing.  Suppose  the  speaker  let  himself  •ut 
to  make  such  little  ones  understand! 
Would  it  not  be  a  help  to  the  older  ones? 

H.  w.  c. 


No  Barrels.- We  have  been  somewhat 
amused  at  the  discussion  of  the  box  pack¬ 
age.  We  have  not  seen  a  barrel  for  10 
years  excepting  lime  and  oil  barrels,  and 
we  thought  we  never  should  learn  to  buy 
everything  by  the  pound.  w.  n. 

King  Co.,  Wash. 

Grain  Smut.— Prof.  11.  L.  Bolley,  of  the 
North  Dakota  Station,  says  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  points  about  smut  are  plain:  “1.  The 
small  particles  of  dark  dust  or  powder 
which  come  from  the  smut  balls,  when 
dusted  upon  the  grains,  pi'oduce  the  disease 
in  the  crop  the  following  season.  2.  The 
young  plants  are  attacked  just  as  they  are 
coming  through  the  soil.  3.  Smut  does  not 
remain  in  the  soil, in  form  to  do  any  damage 
to  following  crops.  4.  It  has  been  said  by 
some  that  seed  wheat  that  is  tw'o  or  more 
years  old  will  not  produce  smut,  even 
though  smutty.  This,  by  experiment,  1 
liave  proved  to  be  erroneous.  Smutty 
wheat  kept  two  or  three  years,  produced  as 
much  smut  as  year-old  wheat  of  the  same 
strain.  The  remedy  is  to  soak  or  sprinkle 
the  seed  grain  with  a  solution  of  one  pound 
of  formalin  to  45  gallons  of  water.  The 
same  solution  can  be  used  for  Potato  scab. 


A  first-class  Sprayer,  and  one  that  is  giving 
splendid  results,  is  manufactured  by  The  Hillis 
Dust  Sprayer  Co.,  McFall,  Mo.  If  you  want  a 
Sprayer  that  is  cheap,  durable  and  effective, 
write  them  for  descriptive  cii’culars.- Ad®. 


mmm 


Sheep  Dips,  Tanks,  Worm  Cures,  Kar  Marks, 
Punches,  Tattoo  Markers,  Shearing  Machines, 
Shears,  Sheep  Marking  Paint,  Lamb  Feeders, 
Lice  Paint,  Poultry  Supplies,  Veterinary 
Remedies,  etc.  Write  for  Catalogue  J, 

F  S.  BURCH  &  CO. ,144  iliinois  St.,CKICAGO. 


THE  HESSLER  IS  THE  BEST. 

Price, 

$1  EACH, 

Discount  Club 
Lots. 

Simple,  Durable, 
Economical. 
Round, 

Strong, 
Heavy. 
Lowest  in  price, 
highest  in  quali¬ 
ty.  A  sample  best 
Rural  Mail  Box.  evidence.  Reap¬ 

proved  Jan.  26th, 

1SX)3.  Circulars  sent  free.  Orders  promptly  shipped. 

II.  K.  HKSSLER  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  i. 


A  DOG  POWER 


Saves  liuiiian  musiie.  This 
ENTERPRISE  POWER 

IS  tineciualied  forchuniinj'.sep* 
aratinjf  cream, running'’  washiiiy^ 
machines,  etc.  One  do>f,  sheep  j 


Two  Million  Tons  of 

BASIC  SlAG  FERTIUZER 

Sold  in  1902.  | 

Bend  all  Orders  to  i 

400  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  j 


When  you  write  ndvertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y'.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  14th  page. 


To  Owners  of  Gasoline  Engines, 
Automobiles,  Launches,  Etc. 

Auto=Sparker 

does  away  entirely  with  all  starting  ana 
running  batteries,  their  annoyance 
and  expense.  No  belt — no  switch — no 
batteries.  Can  be  attached  to  any  en 
gine  now  using  batteries.  Fully  guar 
anteed;  write  for  descriptive  catalog 

Motsinger  Device  Mfg.  Co. 
08  Main  Street,  Pendleton,  Ina 


Rumely  Engines 

both  as  to  traction  and  generating*  and  supplying  power,  are 
typical  of  all  that  is  best  for  threshernien.  They  ar©  rear 
geared,  gears  are  ofsteel,  cross  heatls  and  slides  areprotccted 
from  dust,  they  are  free  from  all  trappy  devices.  Single  or 
double  cylinders,  burn  wood  or  coal,  or  direct  fluefor  burn¬ 
ing  straw.  Fit  companions  in  the  threshing  field  for  the  fa¬ 
mous  New  Rumely  Separators*  Free  catalogue  de- 
scrbesall.  Write  for  it. 

_  RUMELY  CO,,  La  Porte,  Indiana* _ 


1  drilling 

W  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  V. 


The  Mietz  &  Weiss 

Eerosose  Engines.  Slzss,  1  to  60  B  P. 

Cheapest  and  Safest  Power  Known 
for  pumping  and  eleetrio  lighting, 
grinding  corn,  separating  eream, 
sawing  wood  and  all  power 
purposes.  Highest  Award  for 
Direct  Coupled  Engine  and  Gener¬ 
ator,  Paris  Kzpositlon.  1900;  awarded 
Gold  Medal  Pan>Am.  Xzposition, 
Buiralo.1901:  Gold  Medal,  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.  0.,  Exposition;  Send 

for  catalogue. 

A.  MIETZ,  128  Mtnr  5t„  Maw  Toaa 


READY 

ROOFING 

Buy  of  us  Direct  and 
Save  Mj>ney. 
Best  goods.  Our  prices 
surprise.  Write  us. 

.s.  e.  McDonough  &  Co. 
Dept.  C.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THE  MERIT  of  YEARS 


i 


SNNfXWS 

STA14DAKD 


It  a*  hard  os  si  ate. 

THE  A.  F.  SWAN  CO., 


attaches  to  this  rooting.  It  Is 
known  and  used  in  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  country. 

FIRE,  WIND  and 

WATER  PROOF, 

durable  and  low  in  price.  Be¬ 
ing  soft  and  pliable,  it  is  easy 
to  (It  and  lay.  Exposure  tnakes 
Send  for  Sample  and  Oiroiilar. 
114  Nassau  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


SO  PAISTING  REQUIRED 'S.tESr  SSS 

Roofing.  Can 
be  easllyalald 
aa  the  work 
oalyoonslstaof 
oalllxur  and  oe- 

^  „  mentlng  the 

jolnta.  Samples,  prices  &  hookletglTliiff  Instraotlone 
ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  Ujln«  sent 

186  Water  St.,  New  York.  pot^ald. 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 

I  T  r*  Any  Place 

I  Srll  “y 

For  Any  Pof  pose 
Statloiiarlcs,  Portables,  Pngines 
and  Pnmps,  Holsters, 
Sawing  Outfits. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Testimonials.  State  yonr  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


IDE 

MACHINERY 


Best  and  cheapest, 
Send  lor  catalogue 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  West  Water  St., 
SYRACUSE,  S.  V. 


DELOACH 


mTusTr^esl 

The  Price  ii  Right  Too. 
Known  the  World  Over. 
„  FARMERS’  $125  SAW  MILL 
Cota  8000  Feet  Lumber  u  day  with  only  4  h.  n. 
DeLoach  Variable  Feed  Saw  Mills,  4  to  100  h.  p  . 
any  price.  DeLoa^  Mill  Machinery,  Planers. 
Shingle,  Lath  and  Com  Mille,  Water  Wheels,  etc. 
OeLoach  Mill  Mfk.  0«.,  Bax 000  Atlanta,  6a. 

Handsome  Oatalagne  Free  If  yon  cat  this  oat  sod 
give  nsms  of  pspsr^ 


<  -I 


POCAHONTAS 

Red  Rope  Roofing 

Airtight,  and  waterproof;  Strong,  Durable,  Cheap. 
Kasy  to  put  on  and  lasts  for  years.  It  is  the  most  per¬ 
fect  paper  ever  made  for  roofing  and  siding  poultry 
houses,  stables,  hog  houses,  cow  barns  and  other  out 
buildings.  Put  up  in  rolls  containing  6U0  and  260 
square  feet.  Use  cheap  lumber  for  rooting  and  siding 
and  over  this  put  Pocahontas  Red  Hope  Hoofing  and 
you  have  a  wind-proof,  wet-proof  roof  and  sides.  No 
other  as  good.  Send  for  free  booklet  and  note  low  price. 

K&y  Paper  Co.,  Box  101,  Blackwood,  N.  J. 


caution; 

When  you  are  purchasing  a 

ROOP'IIMC 

for  your  houses  and  outbuildings,  he  sure  that  the 
name  “  RUB EROID”  is  stamped  on  every  three 
feet  of  the  material,  as  in  the  cut,  throughout  the 
full  length  of  the  roll.  You  will  then  know  that 
you  are  getting  the  genuine  Ruberoid  Roofing, 
which  has  been  the  standard  for  Eleven  Years, 
and  not  one  of  its  poor  imitations.  Euberoid 
is  water-proof  and  fire-resisting.  Never  melts,  rots 
or  tears.  Lasts  for  years.  You  can  apply  it 
yourself.  Send  for  samples  and  Booklet  K. 

Address  Dept.  K, 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO., 

100  William  Street,  New  York, 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


HOW  A  CREAM  SEPARATOR 
SEPARATES. 

Can  you  by  some  simple  diagram  explain 
the  working  of  a  separator?  I  have  had 
one  taken  apart  for  my  benefit,  but  whereas 
I  could  understand  that  the  milk  and 
cream  are  separated  by  centrifugal  force, 

1  could  not  see  how  or  where  or  when  the 
two  parted  company  for  good.  Where  is 
the  narrow  dividing  line,  over  which  the 
aristocratic  cream  may  not  venture?  Can¬ 
not  this  be  shown  in  simple  form? 

Winslow,  Me.  *’• 

There  is  no  line  of  demarkation  be¬ 
tween  the.  skim-milk  and  the  cream.  In 
Fig.  109  is  shown  as  nearly  as  can  be  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  simple  drawing  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  milk  and  cream.  The  milk  en¬ 
ters  the  center  of  the  bowl  and  of  course 
there  begins  at  once  a  separation.  The 
sugar,  albumen,  casein  and  ash  as  well 
as  the  water  are  hurried  to  the  outside 
of  the  bowl  and  in  accord  with  a  funda¬ 
mental  law  of  physics  that  “no  two 
bodies  can  occupy  the  same  place  at  the 
same  time,”  the  fat  is  forced  out  and 
consequently  finds  itself  nearing  the 
center  of  the  bowl.  There  is  a  gradual 
condensation  of  the  cream  from  the  out¬ 
side  to  the  center.  At  the  innermost 
point  the  cream  will  contain  nearly  50 


Co-operative  Creameries  Association. 

The  cooperative  creamery  movement  Is 
progressing  finely.  We  have  the  required 
number  to  organize  and  will  get  together 
soon.  We  are  aiding  the  new  beginners— 
those  cooperative  creameries  just  opening. 
We  started  the  Tunnel  creamery  April  1  in 
good  condition.  The  dairymen  are  all  “tied 
in’’  together  in  good  shape.  The  shipping 
station  here  offered  20  cents  more  per  can 
April  1  than  they  paid  during  March,  as  a 
bait  to  catch  the  weaklings.  It  will  not 
avail  them  anything  at  this  late  day.  Had 
they  treated  the  farmers  rightly  there 
would  not  have  been  a  cooperative  cream¬ 
ery  built  at  Tunnel.  Now  that  it  is  there 
it  is  going  to  remain  and  get  nine-tenths  of 
the  milk.  We  shall  call  the  Cooperative 
Creamery  Association  together  next  month, 
probably  at  Sidney,  N.  Y.  w.  m.  p. 

Walton,  N.  T. 


The  Book  of  Corn;  400  pages,  cloth; 
Illustrated;  Orange  Judd  Co.,  New  York, 
{1.50,  postpaid.  A  treatise  on  the  culture, 
handling  and  uses  of  Indian  corn,  includ¬ 
ing  among  other  things:  The  history  of  the 
plant,  botany,  varieties,  principles  of  grow¬ 
ing  and  fertilizing,  breeding  and  selection, 
and  diseases.  A  valuable  and  interesting 
work. 

Home  Geography  for  Primary  Grades, 
by  H.  W.  Fairbanks.  This  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  physical  geography  for  young 
children,  the  effort  of  the  author  being  not 
merely  to  convey  information,  but  also  to 
develop  the  child’s  interest  in  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  nature.  The  book  is  very  at¬ 
tractively  illustrated,  and  will  doubtless  be 
found  useful  in  home  as  well  as  school 
work.  Published  by  the  Educational  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  New  York;  price  60  cents. 


Wheel 

Cultiva¬ 

tor. 


So.  60 
Iron  Age  Pivot 


A  BIG 
CROP 

shouts  loudest  in  praise  of  Iron  , 

Age  Implements.  Quick,  sure, 
thorough  cultivation  does  won¬ 
ders  to  increase  profits  and  de¬ 
crease  expense.  We  have 
learned  how  to  build  our  culti¬ 
vators  by  farm  experience  as 
well  as  shop  practice.  Every- 
thing  about  them  is  for  work— 


IRON  AGE 


Riding  Cultivators 

pivot  wheel,  fixed  wheel  or  combina-  i 
tion  are  adaptable  for  all  farming,  | 
from  corn  growing  to  market  gar¬ 
dening.  w  rite  for  Iron  Age  Book 
and  read  the  facts.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  you  the  tool. 
BATEMAN  MFC.  CO. 
Jto.x  I«8  Grenlofh.N.  J. 


Hubbard’s  Fertilizers  do  not  rest  until  the  work  is  done ;  when  the  ground 
freezes,  they  rest,  but  only  then.  In  connection  with  this  statement,  kindly  read 
the  following  from  the  Past  Master  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Grange : 

THE  ROGERS  &  Hubbard  Co.,  Middletown  Conn. 

Gentlomen-1  used  about  nine  tons  of  Hubbard’  Fertilizer  this  season  and  am  satisfied  that  it  paid.  This 
was  particularly  true  of  the  Hubbard’s  Oats  and  Top  Dressing.  Its  use  enabled  us  to  cut  the  first  crop  before 
July  1st,  after  which  date  there  came  on  a  long  spell  of  wet  weather,  and  while  most  farmers  were  com¬ 
plaining  because  their  hay  was  spoiling  or  getting  over-ripe,  wo  were  growing  a  fine  rowen  crop  winch  cut 
over  a  ton  per  acre  by  the  middle  of  August,  and  at  this  writing  there  is  a  third  crop  almost  heavy  enough 
to  cut.  Tours  truly,  E.  D.  HOWE,  Past  Master,  Massachusetts  State  Grange. 

The  letter  speaks  for  itself— comment  seems  unnecessai-y.  We  hope  you  will 
decide  to  use  the  Hubbard  Fertilizers.  Our  book,  “  Hubbard’s  Fertilizers  for  1903,” 
g'iving*  full  description  of  our  different  brands,  sent  free  to  B-ny  address.  Apply 
to  our  “  Local  Agents”  or  direct  to 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 


of 


MIDDLETOWM,  CONN. 
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A  CREAM  SEP-ARATOR  AT  WORK.  Fig.  109. 


per  cent  butter  fat,  gradually  decreasing 
until  in  a  modern  separator,  the  skim- 
milk,  which  is  taken  at  the  outside,  will 
contain  only  a  trace.  The  different  sep¬ 
arators  have  a  slightly  varying  contri¬ 
vance  for  controlling  the  density  of  the 
cream,  but  in  every  instance  the  prin¬ 
ciple  remains  the  same;  when  taken 
very  near  the  center  the  volume  is  less 
and  the  fat  content  high.  The  amount 
of  cream  may  be  reduced  until  it  cannot 
escape  fast  enough,  and  so  if  the  milk 
supply  is  not  diminished  a  portion  of 
the  fat  will  necessarily  pass  off  in  the 
skim-milk.  On  the  other  hand.  If  the 
cream  screw  is  changed  to  increase  the 
volume  that  is  taking  it  out  nearer  to 
the  outside  of  the  bowl  then  we  are  se¬ 
curing  a  cream  of  less  fat  content,  and 
this  permission  of  increased  outfiow  at 
the  center  of  the  bowl  means  a  more  ex¬ 
haustive  skimming.  Hence  to-day  the 
test  of  a  first-class  machine  is  to  run 
full  capacity,  skim  clean,  and  deliver  a 
cream  containing  40  to  60  per  cent  but¬ 
ter  fat.  _ _ _ 

MILK  NOTES. 

Milk  supply  in  this  section  is  poor;  no 
cobperative  creameries  here.  Price  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  Elgin  butter  market.  Bran  is 
$20,  com  43  cents,  clover  hay  $8.  f.  m.  w. 

Selina,  Ohio. 

Cows  have  come  through  the  Winter  in 
good  condition,  flow  of  milk  good;  grain 
lower  in  price  than  last  Fall.  Farmers 
up  here  buy  most  of  their  cow  feed;  can¬ 
not  raise  to  advantage  that  which  produces 
the  most  milk.  I  get  the  richest  milk  and 
the  most  of  it  from  buckwheat  middlings 
with  a  little  wheat  middlings  and  corn- 
meal  mixed.  Butter  comes  better.  Very 
little  butter  is  made  in  this  section;  most 
of  the  milk  goes  to  Saranac  Lake  (a  health 
resort  for  consumptives),  and  is  consumed 
as  milk.  Winter  milk  has  been  and  will 
continue  until  the  last  week  in  May  from 
eight  to  10  cents  a  quart.  Producers  sell 
direct  to  consumers.  Butter  brings  from 
30  to  33  cents  per  pound;  new-laid  eggs  from 
December  1  to  March  1  from  50  to  60 
cents  a  dozen,  now  selling  at  25  and  30 
cents.  Cooperative  creameries  have  no  ef¬ 
fect  here,  but  milkmen  have  Joined  forces 
to  hold  up  the  price  of  milk.  m.  a.  r. 

Gabriels,  N.  V. 


Good  Land! 


]:^OWKER’S  FERTILIZERS  made 

it  so  Addison  County,  Vermont,  a  piece  of  land  that  had 

-  not  been  manured  for  six  years,  was  seeded  with 
bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre  and  Bowker’s  Fertilizer  applied  in  the  drill. 
The  year  previous  it  cut  not  over  half-a-ton  of  hay  to  the  acre ;  last  year 
with  Bowker’s,  the  yield  of  oats  was 

68  Bushels  per  Acre. 

More  than  this,  the  farmer  who  grew  the  oats  says :  “Since  using  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers,  I  have  never  missed  raising  a  good  cropT 

It  is  experiences  like  this,  multiplied  by  thousands  of  satisfied  customers  that 
have  doubled  our  trade  every  ten  years  —  note  the  wonderful  increase. 


In  1882 
“  1892 
“  1902 


15,000  tons. 
30,000  “ 

60,000  •• 


It  will  certainly  pay  you  to  see  our  Local  Agents,  or  correspond  with  us  before 

purchasing  your  fertilizers  this  season. 

BOWKER  fertilizer  company, 

Boston.  New  York.  Cincinnati. 
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BREEDING  UP  A  DAIRY  HERD. 

There  is  no  branch  of  agriculture  that 
has  been  more  neglected  than  the  aver¬ 
age  dairy  herd.  Look  where  you  please, 
and  the  general  evidence  is  negligence 
in  trying  to  improve  the  dairy  cow.  1 
say  dairy  cow,  for  great  is  the  difference 
between  the  two  animals,  the  one  pro¬ 
ducing  milk  and  the  other  beef.  Quite  a 
number  of  heifer  calves  are  raised  in 
southeastern  Pennsylvania,  and  if  you 
ask  the  owners  why  they  raise  them  the 
reply  will  generally  be  that  they  are  to 
replenish  the  herd.  The  question  of  im¬ 
proving  it  is  never  a  consideration;  the 
most  practical  part  has  been  overlooked, 
when  both  could  have  been  accomplish¬ 
ed  with  little  more  additional  outlay, 
with  the  same  feed,  time  and  labor  that 
were  required  to  produce  the  inferior  off¬ 
spring  frequently  found  in  dairy  herds. 
One  of  the  most  essential  things  to  learn 
in  breeding  is  the  importance  of  selecting 
a  sire,  it  being  generally  conceded  that 
the  sire  is  the  most  important  half  of 
the  herd.  Any  person  who  visits  the 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  cattle  yards  in  the  Fall 
v/ill  see  the  largest  market  of  its  kind 
east  of  Pittsburg.  It  is  here  where  the 
majority  of  the  sires  for  dairy  herds  are 
purchased,  regardless  of  individuality, 
breeding  or  shape,  costing  from  two  to 
four  cents  per  pound.  These  are  dis¬ 
tributed  all  over  the  county  and  fre¬ 
quently  remain  in  the  hei'd  one  season, 
then  fattened  and  sold  for  beef,  frequent¬ 
ly  before  a  single  calf  has  been  dropped 
to  show  what  they  might  expect  from 
this  newly-purchased  sire  mated  with 
grade  and  mongrel  cows.  What  negli¬ 
gence  and  lack  of  judgment!  Good  pure¬ 
bred  sires  of  any  breed  desired  could 
be  purchased  at  very  reasonable  prices 
and  are  always  to  be  found  advertised 
for  sale  in  good  agricultural  papers.  Al¬ 
ways  select  from  a  breed  that  is  best 
adapted  to  your  calling  and  fancy.  If  it 
be  beef  you  wish  to  breed  stay  strictly 
in  that  line,  if  for  milk  or  butter  you 
should  have  a  very  different  type  of  ani¬ 
mal,  in  fact,  a  special  purpose  one.  After 
securing  as  nearly  as  possible  what  you 
wish,  then  feed  according  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  your  cows. 

If  you  have  strictly  a  dairy  animal 
you  can  feed  much  more  carbohydrates, 
which  are  cheapest  obtained  in  corn, 
than  would  be  profitable  to  feed  to  cows 
of  a  beef  tendency.  Many  of  our  large 
dairy  men  are  not  feeding  as  much  pro¬ 
tein  as  a  strictly  balanced  ration  would 
require.  Do  not  forget  that  feed  plays  a 
very  large  part  in  the  productiveness  of 
your  cows.  The  three  essentials  are 
breed,  feed  and  kindness.  Each  is  indis¬ 
pensable  without  the  other  if  you  wish 
to  be  successful.  By  far  a  larger  por¬ 
tion  of  the  cows  are  underfed  than  over¬ 
fed,  and  yet  the  query,  why  don’t  the 
cows  yield  better?  A  prominent  farmer 
in  our  neighborhood  20  years  ago  brought 
some  purebred  blood  in  his  dairy  herd 
and  the  offspring  were  so  much  better 
than  the  parent  that  there  is  a  percept¬ 
ible  difference  yet  in  the  line  of  improve¬ 
ment.  It  is  useless  to  ask  if  this  was 
not  beneficial.  In  most  instances  where 
purebred  sires  are  brought  in  grade 
herds  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  off¬ 
spring  resembles  the  sire,  because  his 
hereditary  traits  have  been  more  thor¬ 
oughly  established  and  he  is  the  strong¬ 
er  and  most  potent  factor  of  the  two.  If 
you  are  fortunate  enough  to  procure  a 
good  sire  of  dairy  cows  keep  him  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  in  your  herd.  Do  not  in¬ 
breed  too  frequently  for  fear  of  deteri¬ 
oration,  Leave  inbreeding  for  the  more 
scientific  breeder  to  develop.  When  your 
sire  is  potent  no  longer  purenase  an¬ 
other  of  the  same  strain  as  the  first,  and 
continue  as  before;  do  not  make  a  radi¬ 
cal  outcross,  which  after  the  first  gen¬ 
eration  is  generally  not  successful. 

Pennsylvania.  j.  axjjus  herr. 


PALM  OIL  IN  OLEOMARGARINE. 

The  makers  of  oleomargarine  have,  quite 
naturally,  made  use  of  all  the  chemical 
skill  and  ingenuity  that  money  can  buy  to 
give  their  product  the  desired  color  with¬ 
out  violating  the  letter  of  the  law  putting 
a  10-cent  tax  on  oleomargarine  colored  in 
imitation  of  butter,  and  to  make  any  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  law  as  difficult  of  detection 
and  proof  as  possible.  The  ordinary  color¬ 
ing  matters  formerly  used  are  easily  picked 
out  by  the  chemist.  Palm  oil  in  the  proper 
proportions  makes  an  effective  coloring 
matter,  and  the  oleomargarine  people 
thought  tha/t  they  had  the  question  settled 
at  once  by  using  palm  oil  as  an  ingredient, 
Incidentally  giving  the  desired  color  to  the 
pioduct;  but  an  early  Government  ruling 
upset  this  by  deciding  that  if  10  per  cent 
palm  oil  were  used  it  would  be  considered 
an  ingredient,  but  any  less  would  be  ruled 
is  having  been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 


artificial  coloration  and  subject  the  product 
to  the  10-cent  tax.  Of  course  10  per  cent  palm 
oil  would  give  too  much  color.  Palm  oil 
is  not  a  necessary  ingredient  of  oleomar¬ 
garine  ,  thousands  of  tons  having  been 
made  without  it,  and  the  sudden  anxiety 
of  the  oleo  men  to  use  it  in  small  quantities 
was  prlma  facie  evidence  that  it  was  de¬ 
sired  only  as  coloring.  Cotton  oil  is  a 
prominent  ingredient  of  oleoma.rgarine,  but 
does  not  add  much  to  the  color  of  the 
product.  To  get  around  this  dealers  in  sup¬ 
plies  for  oleo  makers  hawe  been  selling 
cotton  oil  of  a  higher  color  than  ordinary. 
They  claimed  that  it  was  pure  cotton  oil. 
and,  while  some  of  it  has  been  held  up  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  authorities,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  chemists  have  not  yet,  so  far  as 
we  hav'e  learned,  found  any  palm  oil  in  the 
cotton  oil,  although  that  is  suspected  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  increased  color 
The  New  York  State  law  prohibits  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  any  oleiiginous 
substance  made  in  semblance  or  imitation 
of  natural  butter,  irrespective  of  the  name 
or  designation  under  which  it  may  be  sold, 
so  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
power  to  go  ahead  and  prosecute  anyone 
handling  such  substance.  But  to  make 
doubly  sure.  Assistant  Commissioner 
Kracke.  of  the  New  York  Division,  set  his 
chemists  at  work  to  learn  what  is  being 
used  to  color  the  yellow  oleomargarine  sold 
in  this  city  as  free  from  artificial  color, 
and  passed  by  the  Internal  Revenue  au¬ 
thorities  as  such.  The  chemists  have  found 
from  to  2  per  cent  of  palm  oil  in  nearly 
every  sample  of  this  yellow  oleo,  some¬ 
thing  which  we  understand  has  not  been 
shown  before.  The  Department  did  not  ab¬ 
solutely  need  this  Information,  as  the  yel¬ 
low  color  barred  the  product  from  New 
York,  but  it  strengthens  their  position, 
and  establishes  the  important  fact  that  this 
stuff  has  been  sold  in  direct  violation  of 
Federal  law,  paying  only  one-fourth  cent 
per  pound  tax,  instead  of  10  cents,  thus 
defrauding  the  Government  of  thousands 
of  dollars.  Mr.  Kracke’s  chemists  have 
doubtless  got  some  of  the  oleo  containing 
that  high-colored  cotton  oil,  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  which  have  succeeded  in  intro¬ 
ducing  the  palm  oil  so  ingeniously  as  to 
make  detection  very  difficult.  This  discov¬ 
ery  will  have  an  important  bearing  on 
future  prosecutions.  New  conditions  and 
difficulties  are  constantly  arising  in  mat¬ 
ters  connected  with  the  enforcement  of 
agricultural  law,  and  the  Department  Is 
entitled  to  credit  for  its  wideawake,  pro¬ 
gressive  policy  in  successfully  working  its 
way  through  this  new  complication. 


MAMMITIS  OK  GAKGKT, 


.Symptoms  and  Treatment  of  the  Disease. 

HIS  disease  is  an  iufiam- 
mation  of  the  udder  or 
mammary  gland.  In- 
fiammation  of  the 
udder  usually  results 
from  blows  or  Injury  or 
lying  on  cold  ground ; 
from  only  partially 
taking  the  milk ;  from 
exposure  to  cold ;  sud¬ 
den  change  of  food, 
overfeeding  to  milk 
producing  materials,  allowing  animal  to  go 
for  too  long  a  period  without  milking. 

Symptoms. — In  severe  cases  the  disease 
comes  on  with  a  chill  and  swelling  of  the 
udder,  which  is  hot  and  painful  and  hard  to 
the  touch.  The  breathing  is  increased  and 
the  temperature  of  the  body  la  raised  and  the 
animal  evinces  great  pain. 

Treatment. — In  severe  cases  a  physic  should 
be  given  at  once  unless  the  bowels  are  already 
quite  active.  A  pound  of  Epsom  salts  in  a 
half  gallon  of  warm  water  should  be  given 
as  a  drench.  The  drench  should  be  adminis 
tered  slowly. 

If  there  is  much  pain  and  the  temperature 
runs  high,  ounce  doses  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre 
with  fifteen  drops  of  tincture  of  aconite  root 
should  be  given  every  four  hours  until  the 
temperature  is  reduced.  The  udder  should  be 
bathed  frequently  with  warm  water  and  all 
the  milk  possible  drawn  at  least  three  times 
a  day.  The  udder  should  also  be  gently  hand 
rubbed. 

Support  to  the  udder  by  a  wide  bandage 
passing  under  the  udder  and  fastened  up  over 
the  back  will  also  be  of  great  advantage. 
Holes  should  be  made  in  the  bandage  for  the 
protrusion  of  the  teats.  An  ointment  made 
of  a  dram  of  solid  extract  of  belladonna  and  a 
dram  of  gum  camphor  rubbed  up  in  two 
ounces  of  vaseline  gives  excellent  results  in 
allaying  pain  and  inflammation. 

Throughout  the  treatment  of  garget  or 
mammitis  tonic  doses  of  Dr.  Hess’  Stock  Food 
should  be  given.  The  amount  given  is  small 
— one  to  two  tablespoonfuls — it  tones  the 
vitai  organs  and  establishes  good  health. 

In  every  package  of  Dr.  Hess’  Stock  Food 
is  a  little  yellow  card  entitling  the  purchaser 
to  free  consultation  with  prescriptions  from 
the  eminent  veterinarian.  Dr.  Hess. 

Dr.  Hess  Is  a  graduate  of  famous  medical 
and  veterinary  colleges ;  therefore  no  unpro¬ 
fessional  manufacturer  can  equal  Dr.  Hess' 
Stock  Food.  In  100  lb.  sacks  l$5.00,  smaller 
packages  at  a  slight  advance ;  fed  in  small 
dose ;  sold  on  written  guarantee. 

Dr.  Hess  has  written  a  book  on  the  diseases 
of  stock  and  poultry — the  only  complete 
treatise  for  farmers  and  stockmen.  Consulted 
and  commended  by  leading  veterinarians. 

Write  and  state  what  stock  you  have,  what 
stock  food  you  have  fed,  also  mention  this 
paper,  address  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Ashland, 
Ohio,  and  you  will  receive  one  of  these  valu¬ 
able  books  free,  postage  paid. 


PRESCOTT’S  Qt 


WINGING 
WIVEL, 
TANCHION 
KEEPS  COWS  CLEAN 

Swings  forward  while  get¬ 
ting  up  or  lying  down.  Locks 
back  while  standing.  Full 
artlcularsfree.  PRESCOTT, 
"  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Poor  Milkmaid  Molly  and  Dairy  Dan, 

They  scrubbed  all  day  at  pan  andean 

Till  both  were  tired  and  sick  and 
sore. 

And  M  oily  wept  and  I  fear  Dan  swore. 

But  after  a  while  they  found  that 
they 

Could  turn  their  dairy  work  to  play 

By  running  their  farm  in  the  Empire 
way. 

They’re  Jolly  Molly  and  Dandy  Dan 
Since  they  adopted 

TKe 


It’s  Just 


This  Way: 

You  can  go  on  losing  money  on  your 
milch  cows  if  you  like,  or  you  can 
stop  wastes,  save  half  the  labor  and 
double  your  profits,  bj’  using  an 

Empire 

Ea.sy  R^unning 

Creaem 

Separactor 

It’s  the  easy  machine,  with  light 
weight  bowl,  few  parts  and  abso¬ 
lute  simplicity  of  construction. 

Empire  No.  O,  ff  /  n 

Capacity  175  lbs  per  hour.  Ov 

Empire  No.  I  A, 

Capacity  ."iOO  to  325  lbs  per  hour.  • 

Empire  No.  2,  100 

Capacity  450  to  500  lbs  per  hour.  1 V V 

Empire  No.  4, 

Capacity  675  to  725  lbs  per  hour. 

Don’t  buy  a  Separator  until  after 
you  have  investigated  the  Empire. 

Send  for  our  book  on  “Making 
Cows  Pay.” 

Empire  Cre&m  Separator  Co., 
Bloomfield,  New  Jersey. 


A  durable, 
saHltary  and 
b  e  a  u  1 1 1 11 1 


ALABASTINE 

wall  coating.  ALABASTINE  is  not  acheap  hot 
water  kalsoniine,  stuck  on  with  glue,  and 
furnishing  a  breeding  ground  for  disease 
germs  and  vermin.  Write  for  complete  Infor¬ 
mation,  mentioning  this  paper. 

Alabasiine  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 
and  1 05  Water  Street,  New  York  City. 


Bickmore’s 


Cure 


Is  guaranteed. or 
Money  Ket'uiid* 
ed,  to  cure  Col¬ 
lar  or  Saddle 
CnllH  on  horses 
under  the  har¬ 
ness  while  the 
horse  Is  worked. 
Equally  sure  for 
la  all  cases  of 
Chops,  Bruises, 

_  _  '»  Cuts,  Mud 

ir-  .  /O  *T>  1 1  '  Seuld,  Scratches, 

(iESUREANDWORKTHEH0RSE-r4"*n..„y^f.V 

Theabove  trade  mark  is  a  guarantee  to  the  pubfic  of 
strength,  purity  and  genuineness.  Beware  of  imi¬ 
tations.  Substitutes  yield  the  dealer  more  profit, but 
coat  you  the  same.  Sample  by  mall  10  cents.  It’s 
enough  to  cure  one  horse.  Best  thing  known  for 
Chapped  and  Crncked  Cow’s  Tents.  Write  to-day. 

BIGKMORE  GALL  CURE  CO.,  Box  519,  Old  Town,  Me. 


SHEEP  DIP 


STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 

for  6o  years.  Used  on  250  millions 
annually.  Superior  to  all  other 
kinds.  No  smell.  Benefits  while  it 
cures.  Keeps  flock  clean  a  long 
time.  Increases  growth  and  quality 
of  wool.  Used  by  large  majority  of 
sheep  breeders  in  all  countries. 

Sold  by  all  leading  druggists  and 
general  merchants  everywhere. 

If  local  druggist  cannot  supply, 
send  $1.75  for  $a  (100  gal.)  pkt.  to 

OYI’HEKS  INCDBATOK  CO., 

No.  8  Park  Place,  New  York. 


THE  CHAIN-HANGING 

Cattle  Stanchion 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  In¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfectfreedom  of  the  head.  Illustrated 
Circular  and  Price  free  on  application.  Manufactured 
by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON,  EorestviUe,  Conn. 


wnider’s  Stanchion 

— Deinfif  an  i  mprovem  ent  over 
Smith’s.  Lightest,  strongest, 
quickest,  safest  swin^  siaDcbiot 
made.  Hassteeilatch  andaotomatlo 
lock.,  1  Becomes  stationary  when 
open.  Animal csnnotturnitln  back- 
In^oat.  Madeof  bestseasoQed  hard 
■wood.  PiDsforfastenhig  with  every 
stanchion.  Send  fof  iestimoolala* 

J.  K.  WILDER  &  SONS. 


ROUND  SILO 

The  “Philadelphia.” 

The  only  Perfect  Continuous 
Open  Front  Silo  made.  See  our 
Patent  Roof.  Ask  for  catalog 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER, 

:521  'Vine  .Street, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Also  made  in  the  west  by  the 
DUPLEX  MFG.  CO.,  South 
Superior  Wip 


For  SilOSi  Write  for  Clrcu- 


.  E.  Cross,  Poughkeepsie,  fj.  Y. 


SALESMEN  AND 

AGENTS  WANTD. 

BIG  W/ACES-f-Our  Famous  Pur* 
itan  Water  Still*  a  wonderful  Inrea* 
tioQ^beats  Filters.  19,000  already  said; 
Demand  enormous.  Everybody  buys* 
Over  the  kitchen  stove  it  fonalshsa 
plenty  of  distilled,  aerated,  delioioas* 
Pure  Water.  Only  method — saves 
lives  aad  Dr.  billa;  prevents  typhoid^ 
malaria  fevers,  cores  disease.  Writ# 
5?**  New  Plan*  Term«» 

£tc«  PRKK*  Address, 

Harrison  Mfg.  Co.,  15  Harrison  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  a 


^An  Incomplete  Stable 

is  the  one  where  the  Best  Liniment  ever 
manufactured  —  the  horseman’s  valued 
friend  —  is  unknown. 

Sloan’s  Liniment 

Is  time  tried,  and  the  recognized  standard  by 
all  veteran  horsemen ;  quick  and  scientific  in 
its  action,  and  marvelously  efficient. 

Sold  by  Dealers  generally. 

Horse  size,  50c.  and  iSl.  Family  size,  25c. 


Best  of  all  BLOOD  PURIFIERS  is 

JAYNE’S  ALTERATIVE.  It  cures  Scrofula. 
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Oet  Good  Milking  Sows. 

When  buying  pigs  for  breeders  wliy 
do  we  not  get  them  from  sows  that  liave 
good  milk  records?  When  a  man  buys 
a  calf  the  first  thing  he  wants  to  know 
is  whether  it  is  from  a  good  cow,  but 
when  he  buys  a  pig  if  it  looks  nice  it  is 
what  he  wants,  whether  the  sow  only 
had  two  pigs,  or  not  enough  milk  for 
one.  I  am  no  breeder  and  have  no  in¬ 
terest  in  this  work,  but  I  know  there 
could  be  good  work  done  in  this  line. 
I  have  a  Chester  White  sow  that  has 
raised  me  three  litters.  I  sold  the  first 
litter  for  $42,  the  second  for  $83  and  the 
third  for  $74.  These  pigs  were  a  cross 
with  the  Yorkshire.  I  sold  two  pigs  for 
breeders  and  the  rest  for  the  market 
price.  She  has  another  litter  now,  and 
when  they  were  only  one  day  old  they 
were  out  in  the  yard  running  around.  1 
have  had  purebr  d  Poland  Chinas  that 
breeders  have  pici  ed  out  for  me,  saying 
they  would  makt  good  breeders  that 
would  have  only  two  and  not  over  five 
pigs  in  a  litter,  and  I  would  have  to 
take  them  to  the  house  and  feed  them. 
If  we  would  take  as  much  pains  in 
breeding  up  the  big  milkers  with  our 
sows  as  we  do  with  our  cows  we  would 
soon  have  better  hogs  and  not  so  much 
trouble  with  them.  wm.  joilxston. 

Wisconsin. 


A  WESTERN  SHEEP  MAN  TALKS. 

We  have  often  been  asked  what  makes 
mutton  and  sheep  so  low.  Anyone  who 
has  kept  himself  in  touch  with  the  live¬ 
stock  situation  of  the  Northwest  for  the 
past  few  years  as  well  as  the  problems 
that  this  nation  has  just  solved  with 
Spain,  understands  why  pork  and  beef 
have  been  relatively  higher  than  mut¬ 
ton.  It  is  from  the  fact  that  cholera 
swept  whole  sections  of  country  in  the 
hog  districts  of  the  Northwest  and  de¬ 
pleted  the  herds  by  many  thousands,  and 
at  the  same  time  our  army  was  taking 
about  30  carloads  of  bacon  and  pork  per 
week,  all  of  which  tended  to  enhance  the 
price  of  pork.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
severe  Winters  with  their  killing  bliz¬ 
zards  in  the  range  country  have  killed 
tens  of  thousands;  at  the  same  time  the 
Government  contracts  for  beef  to  supply 
the  army  were  enormous,  and  again  the 
Government  has  been  restocking  the 
Cuban  farms  with  animals  to  the  extent 
of  about  25,000  head.  These  cattle  were 
all  taken  below  the  fever  line,  mostly  if 
not  all  from  Texas.  Another  factor  that 
should  not  be  overlooked  is  that  the 
British  government  some  months  ago 
shipped  500  heifers  in  calf,  which  were 
Short-horn  and  Hereford  grades  from 
Texas,  to  South  Africa  as  an  experiment 
with  a  view  to  restocking  the  depleted 
farms  of  the  poor  Boers.  The  experi¬ 
ment  has  proved  so  successful  and  satis¬ 
factory  that  the  government  is  now  go¬ 
ing  to  restock  the  Transvaal  with  our 
southern  cattle.  All  of  the  above  condi¬ 
tions  have  tended  to  keep  beef  and  p  >rk 
in  advance  of  mutton,  but  with  th  se 
conditions  somewhat  eliminated  sue  o 
are  now  having  their  innings.  On  the 
Chicago  market  March  6  Montana-fed 
lambs  and  wethers  averaging  88  and  135 
pounds  respectively,  sold  for  $7.25  and 
$6.  The  following  week  top  steers  sold 
for  $5.75  and  hogs  $7.60.  Whether  sheep 
are  high  or  low  they  are  the  most  pro¬ 
fitable  and  economical  animal  on  the 
farm,  and  the  greatest  weed  scavenger  in 
the  field  unless  it  be  the  goat.  There  is 
no  cleaning  of  stables  every  day,  no 
milking  twice  a  day,  no  pans  to  wash 
and  no  butter  to  churn.  As  a  rule,  the 
price  of  mutton  sooner  or  later  follows 
in  the  wake  of  beef  and  pork.  The  men 
who  make  money  out  of  sheep  and  are 
the  most  successful  shepherds  are  the 
men  who  stay  by  their  sheep  through 
thick  and  thin,  through  blizzards  and 
drought,  but  at  the  same  time  you  must 
like  sheep,  understand  their  habits, 
know  how  to  feed  and  what  to  feed. 
Keep  them  in  dry  quarters;  in  fact,  you 
simply  want  good  horse  sense.  When 


properly  handled  they  will  return  to 
their  owner  every  12  months  100  per 
cent  on  his  investment,  not  including 
feed.  If  you  want  sheep  and  understand 
the  business  the  sooner  you  get  them 
the  better,  regardless  of  the  present  mar¬ 
ket  value.  As  a  rule,  when  sheep  are 
high  the  Yankees  are  so  avaricious  to 
make  money  that  they  all  go  into  the 
business,  and  when  the  bottom  falls  out 
of  the  business  instead  of  holding  on  till 
the  tide  comes  their  way  they  are  as 
anxious  to  let  go  of  their  holdings  and 
then  curse  the  sheep  business.  When 
we  take  into  consideration  che  relative 
cost  of  producing  a  poun  i  of  mutton 
with  pork  and  beef,  mutton  is  away  in 
the  lead  as  to  profit.  The  great  drought 
in  Australia  which  has  continued  for 
such  an  unknown  length  of  time  has  re¬ 
duced  their  fioclcs  by  the  millions,  so 
much  that  it  has  affected  the  wool  mar¬ 
ket  of  the  world.  Wool  is  going  up  and 
will  be  higher  the  coming  season  than 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  price  of 
sheep  will  advance  accordingly.  If  you 
have  any  sheep  hang  on  to  them.  There 
is  nothing  so  profitable  as  sheep  unless 
it  be  the  oil,  steel  or  coal  trust 
Mellette,  S.  D.  w.  g.  mead. 


Farm  Fabor.— A  young  farmer  from  New 
Jersey  recently  went  to  the  Emigrant 
Aid  Society  after  a  good  farm  hand.  This 
is  his  report:  “They  had  lots  of  applica¬ 
tions,  but  no  men;  said  I  would  have  to 
wait  three  weeks  and  then  pay  $25  a  month, 
board  and  lodging.  At  that  rate  It  would 
pay  much  better  to  let  the  farm,  and  go 
to  work  myself,  so  I  will  do  what  I  can  in 
a  small  way  and  save  all  I  make.  ' 

No  Idle  Hens.— On  page  243  Grant  Davis, 
of  New  Jersey,  comments  on  Mr.  Mapes’s 
experiments  in  feeding  for  egg.s  in  Summer; 
he  states  in  part  that  by  feeding  hens  for 
egg  production  in  Summer  they  will  not  lay 
in  Winter.  I  think  if  Mr.  Davis  would  be¬ 
gin  with  this  Spring’s  chickens  and  feed 
so  as  to  have  them  begin  laying  in  De¬ 
cember.  and  feed  them  from  that  time  until 
next  Pall  for  the  greatest  egg  production 
possible,  then  sell  them  to  the  butcher  and 
have  another  lot  of  chickens  to  take  their 
place,  he  would  not  be  keeping  his  hens 
idle  half  the  year  so  as  to  get  eggs  the 
other  half,  and  he  would  find  his  profits 
increased  by  one-third  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  h.  d.  m. 

Boonvllle.  N.  J. 


You  Lose  Money 

eveiytime  your  horse  is  laid  up 
with  Sore  SKovjlders,  Neck 
>r  back. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 


cures  them  and  Cvirb,  SpHr\t, 
SprairvedCord.Spa-vln.etc. 

Given  internally  it  is  unequalcd  forColic, 
^Distemper,  Founder,  Fneumonia,  etc. 
Usid  and  Endorsed  by  Adatns 
Express  Company, 

Tuttle’s  American  Condition  Powders 

—A  specific  forimpure  blood  and  all  diseases  arising  therefrom. 

TUTTLE’S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism, 
sprains,  bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  lOO-page  book, 
“V'eterinary  Experience,”  FIIEE* 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  Si.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Beware  of  so-called  Elixirs — none  genuine  but  Tuttle’., 
oil  Sluters-  thev  offer  only  temiwrary  relief.  If  any. 


BARREN  COWS  OUREO^ 

Write  for  Pamphlet  and  Testimonials. 

OldMt  mnd  Bmmi  Trmatmmat  Eximnt. 
Moore  Brosm,  V.  SmAlbrnny,  N.  Y 


SllAVilV 


Care  Tbeae  Blemishes 
Also  Ringbone,  hard  or  soft 
enlargements.  Sweeny.  Enee- 


^  V  ’  enla.KVU..7U.D,  ....w- 

f  T»r^  8pmng,Fistnla  and  Poll  Evil. 

Slight  0(^  imdoertain  onres^ 


_  ig  no 

to  do  It  sent  free. Write  today. 

ruane  bkob.,  chmut., 
nt  DbIsb  BtMkTard.,CUs.gs,ni.  , 


|r||VII  Tft  I  UKKS  and  CHICK? 

luA  I  II  I  U  LluC  64-page  book  FREE. 

O.  J.  LAM  BERT.  Box  307.  Auponaug,  R.  T 


THE  SUCCESSFUL 

Incubator  and  Brooder 

Made  for  folk,  who  Buoooed.  Perfect  regulaffon, 
perfect  hatehee.  Don’t  eiperlmant,  getamaohlne 
that  you  can  know  about.  Send  for 
llnoubator  book,  IM  papie.  Book.  In  Uto  laa- 
Iguage..  Write  for  the  one  you  want.  ^ 

Den  Moines  Incubator 


LifNew  Regulator 

on  the  Sure  Hatch  iM  really  auto¬ 
matic  and  direct  acting -greatest 
improvement  of  years  Don’t  pay 
double  price  for  old  sty  le'machlnes. 
fflet  our  book  aiiij  free  trial  offer. 
SURE  HATCH.  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Clay  Center,  Neb.,  or  Columbue,  Ohio. 


V 


ICTOR 

INCUBATORS 

b  every  fertile  egg.  Simplest, 
durable,  cheapest  first-class 
ter.  Money  back  if  not  jxibI- 
ts  represented.  Wepay/reight, 
ar  free;  catalogue  6o. 

Ertel  Co..  "  ‘  ' 


PINEI 

L 

AN 

in  IHCUBATORS 

|l  Hatch  gTc.at«.st  num- 
IV  ber  strongest  cbick.s. 

PINEI 

L, 

AN 

in  BROODERS 

n  1  Have  never  bt^n 

11#  equaled. 

1 

fidelity 

FOOD 

I  OR 

YoungrfeiKr'" 

Chicks 

CONCISE  OATALOGUH  FROM 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO., 

Box  K,  Jamesburfif,  N.  J..  U.  S.  A. 

INCUBATORS 

From  96  up.  Best  reasonable  priced 
hatchers  on  the  market 
Brooders,  94  up.  None  better  at  any 

trice.  Fully  warranted.  Catalog  free. 

H  A.  SANTA.  LIQONIER.IND. 


RECUUDNt, 

. 


SPRINCtlfLO 

OMIO. 


BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO 


ON’S  GXRIm 

hatebea  1793  chioke.  One  woman  9496. 
One  man  9639.  Many  others  do  equally 
well  with  the  PERFECTED  HATOH^. 
IKO  SYSTEM.  Beata  Incubators.  Book¬ 
let  free.  r.ORBKDY.MorrieonviUe.UL 


50-LB.  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Fowls.  First  Prizes  at  New  York  State  Fair  and 
New  York  City.  White  Plymouth  Rocks;  White 
Wyandottes;  White  Leghorns;  Barred  Plymouth 
Rwks.  Eggs,  $2  per  setting;  $5  per  60. 

GEO.  W.  SALISBURY,  Phelps,  N.Y. 


Sn  \M  ICPUriDU^*  Select  mating, 

I  Ui  III  LlUiI  Un  Ho  Eggs.  $1  per  setting. 
FRANK  EOTSFOKD,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  No.  3. 


VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Belle¬ 
ville,  Pa.,  Bronze  and  Wild  Turkeys.  Lead¬ 
ing  varieties  of  poultry.  Prices  low.  Catalogue  free. 


IZmiCilP  PUlDl^Q  Shipped  safely  any  distance 
I  UUnU  UnlulxO  Try  them  instead  of  eggs  foi 
satching,  VUleview Poultry  Farm  Co.,  Salem,  N.Y. 


90 


varieties.  Any  amount  Poultry,  Eggs,  Pigeons 
and  Hares.  Guide  desc.  60-page  book,  lOo. 

J.  A.  BERGEY,  Box  8,  Telford.  Pa. 


Mottled  ANCONAS.— The  wonderful  Winter  egg 
producers;  frosted  combs  don’t  stop  them;  non¬ 
setters;  prolific  10-montti  layers;  eggs  for  hatching  a 
specialty ;  prices  reasonable.  Write  fsreir.  Ancona 
Poultry  Y 'ds,  Garrettsville,  O.  J.  B.  Barnard,  Prop. 


HOUDANS 

Our  stock  direct  from  the  greatest  breeder  in  France. 
Circular.  D.  E.  HOW  ATT,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


I  Brown  and  White 

LLUnUnilo  Leghorns  are  chock-fuU  of  business: 
standard  bred  also.  Eggs  by  the  set  or  hundred. 

C.  W.  PAItKINSON,  Bridgewater,  N.  Y. 


I -—Rose-comb  Buff  Leghorns,  Rose-comb 
lUI  d9IC  Brown  Leghorns,  White  Guineas. 
Eggs  for  hatching  from  the  above  stock  and  Silver 
Wyandottes.  A.&BEEKMAN.SouthBranoli,N.  J. 


iifw  «  White  Wyandottes 

It  I  AllUU  I  I  Cw  that  win.  Eggs,$1.  li  F.D. 

VALENTINE  &  SULLIVAN,  Huntington,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 


|||YJ|||nAYYr»  Golden,  Silver  Laced  and 
n  I  ANIIU  I  I  kW  Buff.  Finestockand  eggs  at 
fair  prices.  Birds  returnable  if  not  O.  K.  Breeder 
since  1884.  F.  8.  TENNEY,  Box  14,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


Enuilo  fnr  Wyan.,  P.  Rocks  and 

rUnlO  lUI  OulC  Leghorns.  Stamp.  Eggs,  $1 
for  i;4.  MBS.  J.  P.  HELLINGS,  Dover,  Del. 


f^nnifCDCI  W.  Wyan.,  P.  Hocks 

UUuBVkRkLv  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Leghorns 
from  prize-winning  stock.  2:1  varieties  of  land  ana 
water  fowls.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Big  catalogue 
fr  e.  PINK  TREE  FARM,  Box  T,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


s.  c.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

We  breed  from  the  large  true  egg  type.  Have  been 
reeding  nine  years  to  make  this  breed  perfect.  We 
hf.ve  over  700  to  select  from,  and  offer  you  the  beneUt 
'f  our  experience.  Send  for  circular. 

WHITE  &  RICE,  Box  A,  Yorktown.  N.  Y. 


Barred  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes 

Eggs  for  hatching,  |3  per  100.  * 

C.  A.  HAIAi,  Oak  Hill,  Greene  County,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  HOCKS 

vigorous  stock  (Kinglet  strain).  Eggs. 15  SI;  30,  $1.75; 
lOOSo.  B  H.  ACKLEY.  Soring  Hill.  Bradford  Co.  Ps 


D  ADDER  DROI^Q  exclusively.  Stock  and  eggs 
DMnneU  nUuNO  from  prize-winners.  Satis 
taction  guaranteed.  Farmers’ prices.  Circular  Free 
J.  W.  COX,  New  Wilmington,  Pa.,  Box  H. 


.80  For 
200  Egg 


INCUBATOR 

Perfwt  In  oonstniction  and 
ac'.loii.  Hntche*  every  fertile 
egg.  WriM  fer  ontnlog  to-day. 

OBO.  n.  STAHL,  Quincy,  111. 


For  Lice 

and  mites  use  Lee’s  Lice  Kil¬ 
ler.  Simply  paint  orsprinkle 
on  roosts  for  poultry  J  it  does 
the  rest.  Easy  to  buy,  easy 
to  use.  No  handling  of  fowls. 
Certain  to  kill  both  body -lice 
and  mites.  Quarts,  35  centsi 
gallons,  *1.00.  Send  for  free 
catalogue,  poultry  calendar, 
and  list  of  3,000  agenciea 
More  agents  wanted. 

CEO.  H.,  LEE  CO., 

OMbH*,  NCS. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lnd  at  fair  prices. 

B.  F.  .SHANNON,  1)07  Liberty  (Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


A  \/  D  C  U  B  D  P  ®*’Ock  of 

Ml  IvOrillVbO  all  ages  from 
choice  cows,  sired  I'y  Spotted  Lad  6461. 

MAl’LK  ROW  STOCK  FARM,  Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y. 


For  Scotch  and  Q  U  I  |n  ^  A 

American- bred  I  ROlHllf^bO 
of  best  dairy  quality,  and  Shetland  Ponies,  gentle  for 
children.  Address  J.  F.  CONVERSE  &  CO.,  Wood- 
TlUe,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y. 


Holsteiti-Friesians  stock  of  the 

aest  breeding  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Every 
j^nlmaX  rei^lstered.  WOODCRBST  FAJLM: 

ClBter  County,  N.  T. 


nRHOLSTEini  CATTLE 

Good  ones,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  Bulla 
ready  for  service. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DELLHURST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 

OAKLAND  HERD 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAAIS 

Will  make  special  price  on  a  few  choice  young  Bulls. 
We  also  offer  females  of  any  ago  very  cheap 
just  now,  as  we  can  winter  more  stock 
than  we  have  pasture  for. 

T.  A.  MITCHELL,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Holstein-Friesian  Bulls 

for  sale  cheap.  Two  Bulls,  nearly  two  years  old,  and 
five  yearlings.  All  large  for  their  age;  straight,  hand¬ 
some,  perfectly  marked.  Sired  by  DoraDeKol’s  Count 
No.  23757,  bred  by  Stevens  &  Sons,  Lacona,  N.  Y. 
Dams  best  in  herd.  Also  several  bull  calves.  Address 
P.  B.  McLennan,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SHORT-HORNS 


Bull  Lady  Scott's  Prince.  14 
mos.,  1,120  lbs.  Dark  red,  little 

wffiisTirRFi}  Heifers,  2  and  3 

BKGIS'MBED,  year8old,incalf  to  above  bull; 

FOR  SALE  dark  roans.  All  good  ones. 

J.  BLBKIDGB  GANG,  Starkey,  N.  Y. 


M  I  Purebred  Devon  Calves 
I*  rC  r\  k  EL  at  reasonable  prices. 

8.  f  WIGHTMAN,  West  Baton,  N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRE  PIGS^ 


FOR  SALE.  White 
Wyandotte  eggs,  96o. 


FOR  SALE 

loe.  Write  your  w: 


; — Choice  Recorded  Large  English 
Berkshlr-  Boars,  ready  for  serv- 
Write  your  wants  or  come. 

B.  B.  HALL,  Stanley,  N.  Y.,  B.  F.  D.  1. 


MPROVtD  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

nog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  Imjrorted  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester, Mloh 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berhshires  and  C.  Whites. 


8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Bows.  W  rite  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  If  not 
t.l  Hfn.nt.nrv ;  we  refund  the  money. 


0  1  n  Qllfllir  As  good  as  money  will  buy 

■  ||  Ui  dUINk  or  selentilic  breeding  pro¬ 
duce  at  prices  that  farmers  can  afford  to  pay. 
Pedigree  furnished  with  eveiy  animal.  Start  right 
by  ordering  a  bred  sow  or  a  pair  of  pigs. 

G.  S.  BENJAMIN,  Box  14,  Portland,  Mloh- 


JACKS  FOR  SALE. 

150  Jacks,  Jennets  and  Mules  now  ready  for  the 
Fall  trade.  Some  bargains.  Address 

BAKER’S  JACK  FARM,  Lawrence,  Ind. 


PRESENT  BARGAINS  'rr-rEnj;;; 

*5:  dog  pups,  17  to  *10.  First  come,  tlrst  served.  They 
won’t  last  long.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N-  Y. 


ColHe  Pups 


—Spayed  Females.  Circulars.  SILAS 
DECKER,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 

bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wls. 


Eggs,  4c, ) 


Wyau.  I  Farm  Range.  W.  IRISH, 
I.  Reds,  f  Po’keepsie,  N.Y.  R.F.D. 


White  Plymouth  Rock  Sggs  for  Hatch 
ing;  13  for  50c.  J.  M.  Thorniiey,  Marietta,  Ohio. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  no  fancy;  bred  for 
business;  brown  eggs:  bread-winning  strains; 
600  layers;  *1.50  per  15;  *6  per  100:  *48  per  1,000.  Stock 
for  sale.  J,  A.  DeMAR,  Silver  Lake,  Mass.  _ 

rppQ  15,*1;  40, $2.  Bufl,Wh.,  Barred  Bocks;  Bnfl, 
LUUU’ Wh., Br. Leghorns;  Buff, Wh., Golden  W^^’’ 
Black  Langshans,  Buff  Cochins, Lt.  Brahmas,  aUnor 
oai,HamhurgB.  Cat.  H.  K-  Mohr,  Quakortown,  Pa. 

OK  nnn  choice  Fertile  Eggs,  for  hatching,  from 
4  wyUUU  hundreds  of  turkeys,  chickens,  ducks  and 
geese.  Good  hatch  or  new  eggs  free.  Cat.  and  clr.  for 
postal.  Orchard  Farm  Poultry  Yards,  Millerton,N.  i . 


■  f  \  «  —Rhode  Island  Reds  Light  Brahmas, 

Barred  Rocks.  Hardy,  prolific, 
re  slock,  bred  on  separate  farms  for  eggs  to  hatch 
6  cents  each.  Write  to  WALTER  SHERMAN, 
Boulevard,  Middletown,  R.  I.  


:gcs 


for  hatching  from  choice  matings  of  Barred 
P.  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes.  *2  per 
ittlng;  three  sittings,  *5.  WOOIXIBKST  FARM, 
ifton,  Ulster  County ,  N .  Y .  _ 

iggs  that  Hatch  at  Cut  Prices 

■Dl.'tance  no  objection-  We  pack  In  cotton^battlng 
’  prevents  jar  and  chill.  B.  Bocks,  W.  Wyan 
B.  Leghorns.  MT.  BLANCO  POULTB^ 
Mt.  Blahoo,  O. 

f-v  Single-Comb  White  Leghorn,  the  egg- 

vIvJ3  producer;  Partridge  Wyandotte,  for 
iller  and  roaster,  Pittsburg  and  Cleveland  winners, 
gs  from  above  Leghorns,  15  eggs,  *3;  30  eggs,  *3.^; 
eggs,  *10.  Partridge  Wyandotte  Bg^  15  egg^  W- 
ove  stock  are  winners  and  bred  from  winners,  coi- 
pondence  solicited.  ™  w.  _  v. 

J.  W.  WARWICK,  Washington,  Fa. 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

Will  you  make  me  a  balanced  ration  for 
J.eghorn  liens  (and  chicks)  that  have  free 
range  out  of  the  following:  Meat  meal,  all 
of  the  mill  feeds  made  from  wheat,  corn 
and  oats,  to  be  mixed  with  water  and  a 
little  skim-milk?  reader. 

Plum,  Pa. 

A  Satisfactory  Ration. — I  have 
found  the  following  mixture  to  give  very 
satisfactory  resuits  both  where  fowls 
have  free  range  and  when  confined  in 
yards  with  nothing  else  whatever  in  the 
way  of  food,  not  even  green  food  of  any 
kind.  Oyster  shells,  grit  and  water  were 
supplied  of  course,  but  I  hardly  class 
those  as  food:  Wheat  bran,  five  pounds; 
wheat  middlings,  five  pounds;  cracked 
corn,  10  pounds;  cornmeal,  10  pounds; 
animal  meal,  two  pounds.  To  this 
should  be  added  enough  skim-milk  to 
wet  into  a  mash.  It  makes  a  very  good 
mixture  without  milk,  using  water  in¬ 
stead,  but  milk  is  an  improvement.  For 
small  chicks  the  cracked  corn  should  not 
be  very  coarse.  It  is  as  well  to  use 
coarse  ground  cornmeal  in  place  of 
cracked  corn  for  the  small  chicks.  For 
larger  chicks  and  for  hens  I  prefer  the 
cracked  corn  in  order  to  give  the  gizzard 
a  chance  to  perform  its  normal  func¬ 
tions.  Our  limited  supply  of  skim-milk 
has  been  used  for  the  pigs  most  of  the 
Winter  and  the  hens’  mash  has  been 
wetted  with  w'ater.  The  egg  yield  kept 
gradually  increasing  after  January  1 
until  we  got  up  to  60  dozen  a  day,  where 
it  seemed  to  stop.  Early  in  March  we 
butchered  a  lot  of  the  pigs,  and  then 
had  some  milk  to  add  to  the  hens’  morn¬ 
ing  mash.  The  third  day  after  we  be¬ 
gan  using  the  milk  the  egg  yield  jumped 
another  hundred,  and  has  since  climbed 
above  900  a  day.  This  goes  to  confirm 
my  previous  views  of  the  value  of  skim- 
milk  in  the  poultry  food. 

An  Ego  Theory. — On  page  243  Grant 
Davis  presents  a  very  pretty  theory  as 
to  the  reason  that  my  hens  (and  his  own 
too)  do  not  lay  well  out  of  the  normal 
laying  season.  He  says  that  “they  ex¬ 
hausted  their  supply  for  the  year  and 
iieither  the  same  good  treatment  nor 
any  other  would  make  them  lay  during 
the  following  Winter.’’  What  shall  we 
do  with  the  hard  facts  and  hard  logic 
which  oppose  such  a  theory?  The  hard 
facts  in  my  case  and  evidently  In  his 
also,  as  well  as  in  thousands  of  others, 
aie  that  it  is  aliaest,  if  not  quite  as  diffi¬ 
cult,  to  induce  pullets  to  lay  well  out  of 
the  normal  season  as  hens  that  have 
been  laying  through  the  Summer.  The 
hard  logic  is  this:  These  pullets  have 
but  just  arrived  at  a  laying  age,  and 
must  certainly  possess  all  of  their  ori¬ 
ginal  vigor.  It  cannot  be  said  of  them 
that  “they  have  exhausted  their  year’s 
supply.’’  I  am  afraid  that  the  problem 
is  as  far  from  being  solved  as  ever. 

Inofratok  Notes. — Jesse  is  having 
good  success  with  tke  iHcubators  thus 
far,  for  a  beginner.  His  first  hatch  from 
a  3G#-egg  machine  resultei  in  244  good 
strong  chicks,  and  three  that  hah  to  be 
helped  from  the  shell,  from  298  fertile 
esgs,  when  tested  on  the  fifth  day.  Th® 
second  hatch  was  almost  as  good,  giving 
us  235  strong  chicks  and  five  that  did 
not  get  out  without  help.  We  never  take 
the  trouble  to  test  the  eggs  more  thaa 
once.  What  is  to  be  gained  by  testing 
them  out  more  than  once?  We  test  at 
the  fifth  day  in  order  to  remove  in¬ 
fertile  eggs,  thus  giving  more  room  on 
the  trays  for  turning  the  eggs,  and  to 
secure  the  infertile  eggs  while  they  are 
still  in  good  condition  for  bakers’  uses. 
After  that  I  see  no  object  in  further 
testing.  The  few  dead  germs  that  oc¬ 
cur  in  a  good  incubator  are  no  objection 
in  the  tray,  so  far  as  I  have  been  abl® 
to  discover,  as  they  do  not  develop  any 
objectionable  odor  ia  the  machine,  and 
I  believe  that  the  jarring  and  handling 
of  the  eggs  even  in  careful  testiag  does 
more  harm  than  good.  The  only  treat¬ 
ment  wnich  Jesse  gave  these  two 
hatches  out  of  the  usual  order  was  to 
leave  the  doors  wide  open  all  night  once, 
through  an  oversight,  and  in  nat  turn¬ 
ing  them  at  all  after  the  fifteenth  day. 

I  can  see  an  object  in  turaing  the  eggs 
during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  hatch, 
while  the  germ  will  float  readily  to  the 
top  surface  every  time  the  egg  is  turn¬ 
ed.  After  the  chick  is  large  enough 
nearly  to  fill  the  shell,  making  this  float¬ 
ing  to  the  top  surface  difficult  if  not  im¬ 
possible,  I  am  somewhat  in  doubt  as  to 
hny  beneflt  from  turning.  We  are  using 
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nothing  but  eggs  from  hens  that  are  two 
years  eld  or  more  this  season  for  set¬ 
ting.  This  gives  us  large  eggs  and  good 
strong  chicks.  One  of  our  breeding  pens 
is  headed  by  a  White  Leghorn  rooster 
that  has  twice  taken  first  prize  in  the 
show  room  and  weighs  five  pounds  when 
in  good  condition.  We  took  a  good  deal 
of  pains  to  cull  the  whole  of  our  flocks 
in  order  to  get  exhibition  hens  that  also 
weigh  five  pounds  each.  We  succeeded 
in  getting  20  such  hens,  and  the  eggs 
from  that  pen  average  a  pound  to  every 
seven  eggs.  This  is  the  kind  of  eggs  for 
which  the  best  grocery  trade  is  willing 
to  pay  a  good  big  price. 

Feeding  Brood  Sows. — Last  Winter 
we  fed  our  breeding  sows  on  the  same 
mixture  that  we  used  for  our  hens,  and 
our  Spring  litters  proved  unsatisfactory, 
giving  us  too  tew  live  pigs,  and  too  many 
dead  ones.  The  feed  contained  a  very 
large  percentage  of  mineral  matter,  with 
a  good  proportion  of  wheat  bran.  As 
an  experiment  we  changed  to  wheat 
middlings  and  cornmeal,  equal  parts  by 
weight,  this  Winter,  with  no  bone  meal 
or  animal  meal  whatever.  Our  first  five 
litters  thus  far  have  given  us  43  pigs 
with  no  sign  of  dead  pigs  at  birth  as 
formerly.  Whether  or  not  the  change 
in  feed  has  anything  to  do  with  this  re¬ 
sult  I  cannot  say. 

Purchased  Grain  for  Pigs. — On  page 
270  this  question  is  asked:  “Who  can 
make  hogs  pay  with  all  the  grain 
bought?’’  This  leads  me  to  ask  another. 
If  they  do  not  pay  with  purchased  grain 
by  what  process  of  reasoning  can  they 
be  made  to  pay  with  grain  raised  at 
home?  What  constitutes  a  paying  hog 
anyway?  Is  it  not  one  whose  market 
value  is  greater  than  the  market  value 
of  food  consumed  and  time  spent  in  his 
care?  How  much  is  home-grown  grain 
worth?  What  it  will  bring  in  cash. 
How  much  is  purchased  grain  worth? 
What  the  man  who  sells  it  to  you  can 
get  for  it  in  cash.  The  only  advantage 
which  I  can  see  for  the  hog  eating  home¬ 
grown  grain  is  the  saving  made  in  haul¬ 
ing  grain  from  farm  to  nearest  market 
or  from  nearest  market  to  farm.  This 
is  inconsiderable  in  these  days  of  nu¬ 
merous  transportation  facilities,  except 
in  rare  cases.  Because  a  man  may  be 
making  money  raising  grain  and  feeding 
it  to  hogs  is  no  sure  sign  that  his  hogs 
are  paying.  His  profit  may  come  from 
raising  the  grain  or  it  may  arise  from 
the  hogs.  If  more  than  half  of  his  pro¬ 
fit  comes  from  the  hogs  he  might  be  bet¬ 
ter  off  to  double  his  supply  of  hogs, 
spend  the  time  now  consumed  in  raising 
grain  in  their  care,  and  buy  his  grain 
from  his  neighbor,  be  he  either  farmer 
or  dealer.  I  know  men  who  have  spent 
their  lives  producing  milk  at  a  loss,  who 
say  that  cows  must  pay,  because  they 
have  got  their  entire  living  from  them, 
and  laid  up  a  little  besides.  The  facts 
are  that  they  have  produced  good  crops 
of  hay,  grain  and  pasture  at  a  profit  and 
have  spent  a  big  proportion  of  their 
time  converting  these  crops  into  milk 
and  getting  it  to  market,  where  it  has 
brought  less  than  the  value  of  the  crops 
consumed  and  the  time  they  have  spent 
doing  it.  Their  farm  crops  have  often 
paid  when  their  cows  did  not  pay.  If 
hogs  will  not  “pay  on  purchased  grain” 
the  chances  are  they  will  not  pay  on 
home-grown  grain,  where  a  farm  is  well 
located  in  respect  to  transportation 
facilities.  o.  w.  mapes. 


Only  Regular  Award,  Chicago,  ISO.*)  —  Grand  Prize,  Paris,  1900 
Only  Gold  Medal,  Buffalo,  1901 

SOME  BIG  USERS  OF  BOTH 

Farm  and  Factory  Cream  Separators 

As  everybody  knows  all  the  big  and  long  experienced  users 
of  Cream  Separators  are  patrons  of  the  DE  LAVAL  machines. 
Many  commenced  wi*h  other  makes  and  nearly  all  liave  tried 
various  different  kinds,  but  practical  experience  in  the  use  of 
Cream  Separators  always  means  the  eventual  use  of  DE  LAVAL 
machines  exclusively. 

The  names  l^low  are  those  of  a  few  of  the  big  users  of 
separators — all  using  from  20  to  200  Power  or  Factory  machines 
and  having  hundreds  of  Farm  machines  with  their  patrons  as 
specified — all  DE  LAVAL. 

Beatrice  Creair  ^ry  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb . 5,000  machines 

Continental  Creamery  Co.,  Topeka,  Kas . 3,000  machines 

Franklin  County  Creamery  Aee’n,  St.  Albans,  Vt...  1,000  machines 

Fairmont  Creamery  Co.,  Fairmont,  Neb . 1,000  machines 

Littleton  Creamery  Co.,  Denver,  Col.  . 1,000  machines 

Manning  Creamery  Co.,  Manning,  Iowa .  750  machines 

Faust  Creainery  &  Supply  Co.,  Salt  Uke  City,  Utah.  500  machines 

W.  6.  Merritt,  Great  Bend,  Kaa .  500  machines 

Frank  Dunning,  Bedford,  Iowa .  500  machines 

Nebraska-lowa  Creamery  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb .  300  machines 

J.  A.  Danielson  &  Co.,  Lake  Park,  Minn .  300  machines 

E.  G.  Hammer,  Goodhue,  Minn .  300  machines 

W.  C.  Lubke,  Kenyon,  Minn .  300  machines 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  big  users  of  DE  LAVAL  machines 
who  are  now  busily  engaged  along  with  many  others  in  putting 
out  hundreds  more  of  Farm  machines  among  their  patrons  as 
fast  as  the  Shops  can  produce  them. 

A  De  Laval  catalogtie  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

randol^ph  &  ca^mal  Sts..  General  Offices  :  ‘‘''montreIlT'* 

1213  Filbert  Street,  --  noo-ri  AMr.-r  C-rorTT-r-  73  &  77  York  Street. 

PHILADELPHIA.  OORTLANDT  STREET,  TORONTO. 

217-221  Drumm  St.  NPW  VriOl/’  248  McDermot  Avenue. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  IN  t  W  YUKK..  WINNIPEG. 


rHAMPION 

Milk  Cooler — Aeratorl 

giT«i  delioAte  flavorg  Id  milk,  butUr  a&d  [ 
oho«g*.  E«muT®a  all  oow  and  tlnbla  odort  i 
and  digaaaa  (ormg  and  makaa  milk  k*«p  I 
36  bourg  loosar.  Writ*  for  our  fra#  bo(^>  I 
let,  «*Mllk  and  lig  Cara.**  Full  ling  of| 
Milk  Daa!«r*g  SoppHeg  alwayi  on  band* 
Champion  Milk  CooUr  Co. 

17  Hqulrag  Htraat.  Cortland,  Now  York.  | 


Throwing 

/-i  _  ^  o 

•utter 

Av^y 

by  th*  old  ^ 
method  of  skimming 
milk  Is  rank  folly.  With  a 
National  Cream  Se*arat*r 
you  can  tare  80  per  cent,  of  the 
hutter-fat  you  are  now  throwing 
away.  It  separates  both  warm  and 
cold  milk,  light  or  heavy  cream  and 
skims  practicaUy  clean.  W e  send  it 

Free  for  10  Days 

trial.  let  you  test  It— see  for  your¬ 
self  the  saving  it  makes.  If  not 
satisfactory,  send  it  back— we 
pay  all  costs.  Catalogue  free. 

N*tlu*al  Uair,  Slaehl**Co. 

Nawark,  M.  4. 


AGRE-AT WMBrnnONl 

Good  Cows 


AND  A 


US.  Separator 


Fill  THE 

FARNER’S 

Pockets 

WITH 


ONEY! 


The  U.  S.  Separator  gets  all  the  cream  from  the  milk, 
The  cream  makes  the  butter. 

The  skim-milk  makes  the  calf, 

AH  bring  In  the  cash. 

301  Send  for  Catalogue 

VERMONT  EARN  HACI1INE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Perfect  Butter 

— the  kind  which  brings  the  highest 
price  in  any  market  can  only  be  mad* 
.  from  perfect  milk.  All  bad  odor* 
land  flavors  of  animal,  feed  ot 
stable  must  be  removed, 

THE  PERFECTION 

Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator 

irlHdoit  aaicbly,  cheaply  and  perfectly.  Mada  In  vait- 
niaaliaa  from  1  ta  200  cows  Send  for  prices  and  frea  chcnlara. 

L.R.  LEWIS,  Manfr.,  Box  12  .  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


All  about  them  aud  other  things  fur  th< 
dalr/  aud  creamery.  A*  11*  PhllaUelpkia* 


trouble  than  by  any  uthe 
method,  by  using 

Superior  Cream  Extractor 

(Does  not  mix  water  with  milk.)  It 
effects  a  complete  separation  in  an  hour 
by  a  circulation  of  cold  water  in  an  out-{ 
er  jacket.  Every  can  guaranteed.  Thous- 
I  andB  in  practical  use.  Why  pay  high  prices 
ffor  separators  no  better?  Writo  today  for 

ci^og.  Superior  Feaco  Machine  Co.« 
183  Gd.  River  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


A  Revolution  in  Dairying. 

We  can  prove  that  the  Plymouth  Cream  Extractor 
has  more  poluts  of  excellence 
than  any  other.  Here  are  a  few: 
Milk  not  mixed  with  water.  Re¬ 
movable  inner  can.  Inner  can 
has  center  tube  which  Is  also 
water  receptacle.  Water  distrib¬ 
uted  equally  around  and  under 
inner  cun;  also  through  ccutet 
tube,  giving  greatest  possible 
cooling  surface.  No  water  re- 
qtiircd  five  months  in  tho  year. 
New  and  original  faucet;  Impos¬ 
sible  to  leak  or  sour.  You'll  be 
sorry  If  you  buy  any  other  before 
r,  .  *  i.aa.  Investigating  this.  Seiitl  for 

Pat.  April 29, liXB.  catalog.  PLYMOUTH  CREAM 
SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  Plymouth,  Ohio. 


CREAM  EXTRACTOR 
id 


FREE 


Pa(.]fAfn,19(H. 


This  Is  a  genuine 
offer  made  to  introduce  the  I’eoples 
Cream  Extractor  In  every  neighbor¬ 
hood.  It  is  the  best  and  simplest  in 
the  world.  We  ask  that  you  show  it  to 
your  neighbors  who  liave  cows.  Send 
your  name  and  the  name  of  the  near¬ 
est  freight  office.  Address 

PEOPLES  SUPPLY  CO., 

Dept.  80.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


THE  HRRaS 

Cream  Extractor 

The  leading  Cream  Extractor 
on  the  market  because  milk  and 
water  are  not  mixed.  You  al¬ 
ways  have  pure,  sweet  milk  for 
home  use  and  not  diluted  for 
feeding.  Tho  most  convenient 
extractor  made  for  handling 
your  milk  in  Winter  as  well  as 
In  Summer.  It  saves  all  can 
lifting,  skimming  and  washing 
of  crocks.  It  is  easily  kept 
clean.  Write  for  descriptive 
catalogue  and  special  Introduc¬ 
tory  prices  to  THE  AKKAS 
CR£AM  SEPARATOJB  CO. 

BhCSTTON,  OUIO. 
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THE  BUSINESS  FABMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
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Hkkbeet  W.  Coli.ingwooi),  Kditor. 

1)U.  WALTER  VAN  FLEET,  I,  .„sopiatps 
Mrs.  M.  T.  Kovlk,  A.ssociaies. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  ManaKer. 


SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  Ss.  6d.,  or  814  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  lo.ss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  comjjlaint  must 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  addre.ss  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  .should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  person.al  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAT.  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 
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Read  what  the  practical  fruit  growers  say  about 
putting  fertilizer  around  the  trees.  The  general  opin¬ 
ion  seems  to  be  that  the  best  feeding  is  done  out  near 
the  spread  of  the  branches.  Who  knows?  This  dis¬ 
cussion  shows  how  little  we  really  know  about  many 
of  our  farm  operations,  and  how  much  we  depend  on 
opinion  or  guess. 


A  FEW  weeks  ago  we  referred  to  some  nursery  rogues 
who  were  trying  to  sell  “seedless”  apples  in  Iowa.  We 
w'ere  wrong — it  was  Ohio.  We  make  this  correction 
because  some  of  the  worst  rogues  in  this  line  claim 
to  have  a  residence  in  western  Ohio.  They  hurt  the 
trade  of  reputable  nurseides.  The  Iowa  Agricultural 
College  people  have  been  very  successful  in  heading 
off  such  rogues.  About  the  only  way  to  head  off  some 
things  is  to  behead  them. 

» 

This  is  what  a  Jerseyman  says:  “I  haven’t  near 
as  much  faith  in  our  scientific  men  as  I  once  had.  1 
find  they  are  sometimes  wrong.”  Formerly  he  had 
faith  without  works!  He  accepted  the  suggestions  of 
our  scientific  friends  without  working  them  out  in 
actual  practice.  Now  he  tests  them  fairly  before  ac¬ 
cepting  them  for  general  practice.  The  scientific  men 
are  all  right  if  we  roast  their  science  over  the  fire 
of  practice  before  we  swallow  it. 

« 

It  is  said  that  J.  P,  Morgan  was  recently  seen  eat¬ 
ing  a  lunch  of  baked  apple  and  a  glass  of  milk!  In 
front  of  bis  office  a  working  man  at  the  same  time 
was  topping  off  his  dinner  with  a  good-sized  raw 
apple.  The  millionaire  and  the  day  laborer  are  both 
active  members  of  the  American  Apple  Consumers’ 
League.  We  will  guarantee  that  neither  had  a  Ben 
Davis  apple.  That  is  the  last  thing  a  man  with  the 
entire  market  to  select  from  would  take,  and  also 
the  last  that  an  apple  eater  with  limited  capital 
would  buy!  Yes,  but  somebody  must  buy  Ben  Davis 
apples,  for  they  still  bring  good  prices!  The  world 
has  always  been  pretty  well  filled  with  people  that 
you  have  to  feel  sorry  for! 

« 

It  seems  strange  to  speak  of  American  silk  culture 
as  anything  more  than  play,  yet  it  is  actually  becom¬ 
ing  a  legitimate  business.  A  magazine  devoted  to 
silk  culture  has  been  started  and  a  filature  for  reel¬ 
ing  the  silk  is  to  be  started  this  year.  A  fair  crop  was 
actually  produced  last  year,  with  good  prospects  for 
a  large  increase  this  season.  The  business  is  best 
adapted  to  the  South — and  will  suit  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  well.  Prof.  Gerald  McCarthy,  of  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Experiment  Station  deserves  credit  for  develop¬ 
ing  this  little  business  without  starting  it  into  a 
“boom.”  The  rogues  may  be  expected  to  take  it  up 
later,  and  figure  out  profits  that  will  make  ginseng 
and  Belgian  hares  blush  for  shame. 

* 

During  the  past  20  years  we  have  printed  thou¬ 
sands  of  questions  in  Tjie  R.  N.-Y.  Many  of  them 
had  been  given  up  by  scientific  or  professional  men, 
and  we  printed  them  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  some  reader.  So  far  as  we  know,  every 
one  of  these  questions  has  been  answered— not  al¬ 
ways  definitely,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  a 
way  out!  Thus  we  have  come  to  believe  that  the 
most  valuable  feature  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  its  ability 
to  obtain  practical  experience  from  its  readers.  There 


is  a  good  deal  of  talk  just  now  about  “race  suicide.” 
We  can  put  in  a  confident  plea  of  “not  guilty”  for  The 
R,  N.-Y.  family,  both  as  regards  size  and  character! 

m 

Canadian  farmers  are  but  little  better  off  for  farm 
help  than  those  on  this  side  of  the  line.  Many  of 
them  have  become  discouraged,  and  will  seed  down 
all  available  lands  and  pasture  stock.  This  seems  the 
favorite  refuge  for  thousands  who  are  at  the  mercy 
of  the  hired  man,  or  rather  the  hole  he  made  when 
he  stepped  out  of  the  neighborhood.  It  is  evident 
that  if  too  much  of  this  pasturing  is  attempted  the 
whole  thing  will  be  overdone.  It  will  either  be  im¬ 
possible  to  obtain  feeding  stock,  or  the  margin  be¬ 
tween  lean  and  fat  stock  will  become  too  small  for 
profit.  At  any  rate  the  fields  put  down  in  grass  will 
become  more  fertile,  so  that  when  the  change  of  labor 
back  to  the  farm  occurs  they  will  produce  larger 
crops  to  pay  for  their  rest.  Will  this  change  ever 
come?  Most  certainly,  for  the  cities  cannot  provide 
work  for  all  much  longer. 


Presldknt  Roosevelt  in  a  recent  address  made  the 
following  true  statement: 

The  fanner  himself  still  retains,  because  of  his  sur¬ 
roundings  and  the  nature  of  his  work,  to  a  preeminent 
degree  the  qualities  which  we  like  to  think  of  as  dis¬ 
tinctly  American  in  considering  our  early  history.  The 
man  who  tills  his  own  farm,  whether  on  the  prairie  or 
in  the  woodland,  the  man  who  grows  what  we  eat  and 
the  raw  material  which  is  worked  up  into  what  we  wear, 
still  exists  more  nearly  under  the  conditions  which  ob¬ 
tained  when  the  “embattled  farmers”  of  ’76  made  this 
country  a  nation  than  is  true  of  any  others  of  our  people. 

Too  many  of  our  public  men  have  forgotten  wbat 
the  Republic  owes  to  the  common  farmer.  The  tiller 
of  the  soil  not  only  provides  food  and  raiment  in  the 
rough,  but  he  aiso  provides  character  and  a  steady 
conservatism  which  hold  the  ship  of  state  on  an  even 
keel.  The  President  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  work¬ 
man  in  cities  and  large  centers  of  population  can  no 
longer  live  as  independently  as  was  the  case  in  old 
days.  The  farmer  who  lives  on  his  farm  is  now  the 
only  really  independent  worker.  If  his  independent 
qualities  were  of  service  to  the  nation  in  its  infancy 
they  are  doubly  necessary  now.  The  farmer  needs 
and  deserves  every  advantage  of  education  which  hon¬ 
est  science  can  give  him! 

* 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  tried  to  help  the  farmers  who 
grow  produce  for  the  canning  factoides.  It  seemed  to 
us  that  their  demands  for  better  prices  were  fair,  and 
we  advised  them  to  hang  out  for  their  rights.  The 
following  report  from  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y..  shows 
what  can  be  done: 

1  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  canners  have 
finally  come  to  our  terms  and  are  contracting  tor  Stow- 
ell’s  Evergreen  sweet  corn  at  $10  per  ton  on  the  “flat” 
rate,  and  are  offering  proportionately  higher  prices  for 
the  smaller  varieties.  They  are  also  in  some  cases  omit¬ 
ting  some  of  the  fine  print  on  the  backs  of  the  blank 
conti'acts,  and  thereby  making  the  "conditions”  somewhat 
easier.  The  only  objection  now  remaining  is  the  date 
of  payment  (January  15,  1904),  which  is  later  than  it 
ought  to  be.  We  thank  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  its  help  all  over 
the  country. 

The  “fine  print”  in  a  contract  is  often  the  place 
where  the  “fine  work”  is  put  in.  It  ought  to  be  print¬ 
ed  in  italics.  There  may  be  some  localities  where 
farmers  are  obliged  to  take  what  is  offered  them,  since 
they  cannot  grow  and  market  general  crops.  In  other 
sections  it  is  possible  to  live  at  dairying  or  some  other 
line  of  farming.  In  such  sections  the  farmers  wouia 
rather  quit  the  canning  crops  and  live  on  bread  and 
cheese  for  a  few  years  than  submit  to  injustice! 

The  complaint  is  often  made  that  children  in  the 
public  school  do  not  receive  enough  individual  at¬ 
tention,  not  merely  in  their  lessons,  but  also  in  the 
higher  training  of  mind  and  conscience.  The  parents 
— and  this  is  especially  true  in  towns  and  cities — are 
inclined  to  throw  upon  the  State  the  entire  care  of 
the  child  as  far  as  mental  and  moral  growth  is  con¬ 
cerned.  They  give  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  while 
permitting  the  children  to  acquire  their  notions  of 
morality  from  chance  acquaintances;  their  mental 
ideals  from  the  open  street.  Such  children  are  sent 
to  school,  and  expected  to  bring  home  a  fairly  good 
report  card;  when  complaint  comes  of  waywardness 
or  even  dishonesty  the  parents  are  grieved  over  the 
lax  discipline  of  the  pubiic  school.  The  fact  is  that 
the  responsibility  rests  with  the  parents.  When  we 
hear  a  mother  state  limply  that  she  “can’t  do  a 
thing”  with  six-year-old  Tommy— that  “he  just  won’t 
mind,”  we  know  that  she  is  laying  up  future  trouble 
not  only  for  herself,  but  also  for  Tommy’s  unlucky 
teachers.  Some  highly  advanced  persons  say  all  this 
trouble  could  be  saved  by  handing  over  the  children 
to  specialists  from  their  earliest  days,  relieving  pa¬ 
rents  of  their  care,  and  providing  for  the  child’s  best 
welfare,  but  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  this  stage, 
nor  does  it  seem  a  step  forward  to  relegate  the 


mother  to  the  position  of  a  human  incubator.  The 
earlier  years  of  a  child’s  life  belong  to  the  mother; 
if  she  persistently  inculcates  obedience,  truthfulness 
and  regard  for  the  rights  of  others  she  has  little  rea¬ 
son  later  to  complain  of  lack  of  discipline  in  school 
The  boys  who  roam  the  streets  at  night,  indulging  in 
wanton  mischief— the  girls  who  pick  up  dangerous 
acquaintances,  unchecked  until  character  is  wrecked 
—are  too  often  the  offspring  of  comfortable  homes, 
where  every  influence  should  work  for  good.  If  all 
parents  acknowledged  their  responsibility,  and  as¬ 
sumed  it  even  at  the  expense  of  much  self-saci  ifice, 
we  should  hear  less  cf  incorrigible  youth,  and  the 
problem  of  public  edii cation  would  be  greatly  sim¬ 
plified.  ^ 

liN  many  of  the  great  glass  houses  near  Boston, 
Muss.,  it  has  become  a  regular  practice  to  steam  or 
cook  the  soil  before  planting  lettuce  or  cucumbers. 
Perforated  pipes  are  run  through  the  soil  so  that 
steam  can  be  turned  on  until  the  heat  is  so  great  that 
insects  and  fungus  germs  are  destroyed.  This  steri¬ 
lized  soil  produces  remarkable  crops,  and  the  labor 
required  to  care  for  them  is  greatly  reduced.  At 
points  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  great  tents  of  cheese 
cloth  are  built  under  which  acres  of  the  finest  to¬ 
bacco  are  grown.  Under  these  light  tents  conditions 
of  shade  and  moisture  are  possible  which  are  beyond 
reach  of  the  outside  grower.  We  mention  these  two 
things  to  show  how  New  England  soil  culture  has 
developed.  While  thousands  of  acres  on  the  hills  have 
been  properly  abandoned,  in  the  more  favorable  lo¬ 
cations  farmers  have  made  their  soil  produce  so 
abundantly  that  the  total  sales  of  cultivated  crops  in¬ 
crease  rapidly  from  year  to  year.  What  would  one  of 
the  old  New  England  farmers  think  had  he  been  told 
that  those  who  followed  him  would  cook  the  soil  and 
build  tents  for  their  crops?  Yet  that  is  being  done, 
and  these  things  are  only  evidences  of  what  men  may 
do  under  hard  conditions  if  they  will  only  try  to  mas¬ 
ter  the  home  situation.  It  is  seldom  really  necessary 
for  a  man  to  go  away  from  home  to  better  himself. 

m 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  has  just 
rendered  a  very  important  decision.  Two  railroad 
companies,  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Great  North¬ 
ern,  run  in  parallel  lines  and  competed  for  traffic.  A 
scheme  was  devised  for  “merging  ’  these  roads  with 
another  under  one  management,  so  that  instead  of  au 
active  competition  there  would  be  a  monopoly.  A 
corporation  was  formed  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey 
known  as  the  Northern  Securities  Company,  and  it 
was  a  part  of  the  scheme  to  have  this  third  party  or 
corporation  take  control  of  all  the  railroads  and  thus 
destroy  all  competition.  The  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  through  Attorney-General  Knox,  brought  suit 
to  restrain  this  corporation,  claiming  that  under  what 
is  known  as  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law,  the  trans¬ 
action  is  illegal  and  in  restraint  of  trade.  We  have 
not  the  space  here  to  give  all  the  details  of  the  case. 
Enough  to  say  that  the  court  upholds  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  position  at  every  point.  It  expressly  declares 
that  Congress  has  supreme  power  over  inter-state 
commerce  and  that  a  corporation  formed  under  the 
laws  of  New  Jersey  or  any  other  State  cannot  perform 
that  which  Congress  declares  to  be  unlawful,  'i'his 
decision  is  of  great  importance— one  of  the  greatest 
legal  victories  won  by  the  Government  for  many 
years.  The  way  now  seems  clear  to  proceed  against 
every  unlawful  combination  which  seeks  to  prevent 
competition  ^ 

BREVITIES. 

Percuerons  make  a  good  pole  breed  of  horses. 

ALL  is  not  lost,  although  the  fruit  falls  victim  to  the 
frost. 

THE  seed  testers  are  finding  much  trash  in  the  clover 
seed  this  year. 

Failure  may  result  as  a  strike  from  the  job  of  striking 
while  the  Iron  is  hot! 

Is  there  any  real  market  need  for  a  strawberry  of  poor 
quality  that  will  ship  like  an  apple? 

Voting  with  the  postage  stamp  beats  the  postal  card 
all  hollow.  The  sealed  letter  has  far  greater  effect,  and 
the  extra  cost  pays  well. 

Would  you  not  lend  a  poor  man  the  money  needed  to 
buy  good  clover  seed?  That  ought  to  make  a  mortgage 
on  the  farm  worth  more. 

There  are  thousands  of  discouraged  farmei-s  who  are 
ready  to  “seed  down”  the  whole  farm,  owing  to  the  lack 
of  farm  labor.  Hayseed  is  certainly  a  faithful  hired  man! 

Let  us  .say  again  that  “Pencillaria”  is  the  old  Peail 
millet.  This  millet  has  given  fair  results  under  the  best 
conditions,  but  it  is  not  a  pearl  worthy  of  the  great 
price  demanded  for  “Pencillaria.” 

Prof.  Bi,odgett,  on  the  first  page,  argues  that  we 
should  make  and  use  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  to  the  be.st 
advantage  before  we  call  for  a  better  mixture.  We  ad¬ 
mit  the  truth  of  that  statement,  and  still  say  that  oin 
scientific  friends  should  keep  up  the  hunt  for  something 
better  than  Bordeaux. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


domestic.— The  entire  plant  of  the  Western  Oil  and 
Manufacturing  Company,  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  was  burned 
April  1;  loss  $200,000.  The  company  manufactured  table 

oils  and  perfumed  soap . April  3  a  severe  wind 

and  snowstorm  prevailed  over  a  large  section  of  the 
West  and  Northwest.  At  Chicago  the  wet  snow  broke 
down  telegraph  wires  in  every  direction.  In  the  lower 
Michigan  peninsula  the  snow  was  preceded  by  rain  and 
heavy  hall.  Railroad  traffic  in  Colorado  was  much  in¬ 
terrupted  by  snowslides.  Flood  waters  in  Lake  Champlain, 
lashed  by  a  terrific  wind,  did  much  damage  at  various 
points.  A  break  in  the  Mississippi  levee  occurred  six 

miles  below  Lake  Providence.  Louisiana . The 

Southern  Pacific  Railroad  is  endeavoring  to  build  a  cut¬ 
off  across  one  end  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah.  The 
work  has  been  hampered  by  quicksands:  almost  daily 
sections  of  the  track  disappear;  12  lives  have  been  lost, 
and  50  cars  have  dropped  out  of  sight.  The  engineers 
believe  that  the  $4,000,000  cut-off  on  the  north  side  of  the 
lake  will  have  to  be  dropped  and  that  the  Southern 
Pacific  will  be  compelled  to  come  to  Salt  Lake  City  and 
cro.ss  the  lake  at  the  south  end.  The  chief  engineer  ad¬ 
mits  that  the  large  amount  of  earth  and  rock  dumped 
into  the  lake  east  of  the  promontory  and  nearer  the  Og¬ 
den  shore  has  had  a  preceptible  effect  in  driving  the 
quicksands  to  the  surface  where  they  appear  above  the 
track,  but  in  his  opinion  the  problem  lies  on  the  pro¬ 
montory  side  of  the  body  of  water  sought  to  be  spanned. 
Four  60-foot  piles  spliced  together  have  been  driven  into 
the  lake  bottom  and  yet  no  sign  of  bedrock  was  found. 
.  .  .  .  Three  large  fires  in  West  SirUft  business  estab¬ 
lishments  in  Chicago,  April  4,  caused  a  loss  of  $180,000. 
.  .  .  .  Plans  are  under  way  for  the  establishment  of 
an  Angora  goat  packing  house  in  Kansas  City.  The 
men  identified  with  the  new  venture  live  in  Texas  and 
Chicago,  and  they  have  secured  a  charter  from  the  State 
of  Texas.  The  plant  will  be  equipped  with  a  tanning 
outfit  and  the  skins  of  the  animals  will  be  made  into 
robes.  A  very  large  percentage  of  the  fur  garments  in 
use  to-day  are  made  from  the  Angora  fleece.  The  com¬ 
pany  will  establish  the  lacteal  branch  of  its  business 
somewhere  in  Texas,  where  Angora  milk  will  be  con¬ 
densed  and  sold  for  medicinal  purposes.  Cheese  and 
macaroni  will  be  packed. 

ADMINISTRATION.— Investigations  in  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  Department  are  disclosing  serious  frauds,  which  re¬ 
call  the  unsavory  Neely-Rathbun  scandal  in  Cuba.  There 
are  now  seven  distinct  and  separate  investigations  going 
on  in  the  department,  which  require  the  services  of  over 
a  dozen  inspectors  and  which  involve  nearly  12  importaoit 
bureaus  and  many  high  officials  of  the  service.  There 
are  many  complaints  of  the  way  in  which  supplies  are 
pu rchased. 

L.\BOR.— The  first  serious  hitch  in  the  findings  of  the 
Anthracite  Coal  Commission  had  its  Inception  in  the 
lower  coal  region  April  4,  when  the  employees  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  and 
several  individual  collieries  through  the  Mahanoy  and 
Shenandoah  Valleys  refused  to  accept  Saturday  as  a 
nine-hour  day,  as  against  eight  hours  previou.sly  in 

vogue . April  8,  9,000  carpenters  went  out  on 

strike  in  Greater  New  York,  completely  tying  up  all 
building  operations.  This  strike  is  not  the  outcome  of 
any  difference  with  the  employers,  but  is  a  fight  be¬ 
tween  rival  labor  unions.  Besides  the  United  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Carpenters  and  .Toiners,  which  is  the  principal 
organization  of  carpenters  in  New  York,  there  is  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  which 
is  said  to  have  about  2,000  members  at  work  here.  The 
Brotherhood,  by  means  of  this  strike,  is  striving  to 
crush  its  weaker  rival  and  force  its  members  into  its  own 
ranks.  The  strike  came  without  any  warning,  and  is  in 
violation  of  agreements  made  with  large  employers,  who, 
in  consideration  of  promises  made  by  the  union  to  protect 
them  against  strikes,  now  pay  carpenters  $4.50  a  day. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— The  Bulgarians  and 
Macedonians  are  in  revolt  against  Turkish  authorities  in 
a  number  of  districts,  and  fierce  fighting  is  reported. 
The  money  raised  in  this  country  to  pay  the  ransom 
demanded  for  Miss  Ellen  M.  Stone,  American  missionary, 
and  Mme.  Tsilka,  has  been  used  by  the  Macedonian  Rev¬ 
olutionary  Committee  to  buy  arms  and  ammunition  for 
their  adherents,  and  the  military  activity  of  the  Turkish 
government  was  the  result  of  knowledge  that  this  had 
been  done. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  announced  March  12  a  new  code  of  regulations  for 
the  suppression  and  extirpation  of  contagious  and  in¬ 
fectious  diseases  among  domestic  animals  in  the  United 
States.  They  require  owners  to  exercise  reasonable  care 
that  their  animals  are  not  affected  with  any  contagious 
or  infectious  disease;  all  persons  having  charge  of  dis- 
ea.sed  animals  are  required  to  keep  them  confined  and 
secluded.  Premises  or  vehicles  where  diseased  animals 
have  been  kept  shall  not  be  occupied  by  healthy  stock 
until  danger  of  Infection  is  removed.  There  are  numer¬ 
ous  other  stringent  regulations  touching  the  care  and 
seclusion  of  animals  and  the  quarantining  of  infected 
districts.  Violation  of  the  regulations  is  made  punish¬ 
able  by  a  fine  of  $100  to  $1,000,  or  by  Imprisonment  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment. 

The  Oregon  State  Grange  will  hold  its  annual  meeting 
in  Oregon  City  May  26-28;  secretary,  Mary  S.  Howard, 
Mulino,  Ore. 

In  August,  1801,  Seth  Adams,  then  of  Dorchester,  Mass., 
brought  a  pair  of  Merino  sheep  from  France  to  the  United 
States.  A  year  or  so  later  Mr.  Adams  was  awarded  a 
prize  of  $50  by  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting 
Agriculture,  for  introducing  the  first  Merino  sheep  to 
Massachusetts.  In  1807  Mr.  Adams  moved  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  settled  in  Muskingum  County,  Ohio.  He 
brought  with  him  25  or  30  Merino  sheep,  descendants  of 
the  pair  imported  in  1801.  These  were  the  first  Merinos 
to  be  brought  west  of  the  Atlantic  coast  States.  Mr. 
Adams  became  a  great  breeder  and  distributor  of  Merinos 
in  the  West.  In  view  of  the  great  work  which  Seth 
Adams  rendered  to  Ohio  and  even  the  Nation,  it  has  hoen 
proposed  that  the  sheep  breeders  and  feeders  of  Ohio 
erect  a  memorial  to  his  name  and  fame.  It  has  been 


further  proposed  that  this  be  in  the  form  of  a  structure 
to  be  known  as  “The  Seth  Adams  Memorial  Building,” 
to  be  located  on  the  campus  of  the  Ohio  State  University 
among  the  buildings  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and 
to  be  devoted  to  sheep  husbandry.  This  to  be  a  beautiful 
structure,  containing  a  lecture  room,  sheep  judging  audi¬ 
torium,  museum,  library  of  sheep  literature  and  a  Seth 
Adams  Memorial  Room  in  one  part,  with  wool  rooms, 
shearing  room,  dipping  room,  hospital  and  feeding  pad- 
docks  in  another  part— the  latter  to  be  connected  with 
the  farm  fields;  this  building  to  be  a  central  point  in 
Ohio,  for  the  free  use  of  all  sheep  organizations  in  the 
State  in  annual  or  special  ses.slons,  if  they  so  desire. 
This  proposed  plan  met  with  the  unanimous  and  official 
approval  of  the  Ohio  Wool  Growers’  and  Sheep  Breeders’ 
Association  at  their  annual  meeting  in  January.  It  has 
also  the  approval  of  the  authorities  of  the  Ohio  State 
University,  who  have  been  fully  consulted  concerning 
the  matter.  Contributions  for  this  purpose  are  requested 
from  Ohio  shepherds.  It  is  desired  that  each  person 
contributing,  specify  how  many  sheep,  at  one  cent  each, 
he  or  she  represents  in  the  contribution.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  shepherds  of  Ohio  will  contribute  a  total  of  at  least 
$10,000  for  this  memorial.  Sums  in  any  amount  will  be 
acceptable  and  postage  stamps  may  be  sent  in  sums  of 
25  cents  or  less.  Address  contributions  to  C.  S.  Plumb, 
Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

A  car  of  cows  from  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.,  Intended 
for  beef,  arrived  at  New  York  recently.  The  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  seized  them  on  arrival  at  the  stock- 
yards.  Three  were  in  a  dying  condition.  Of  those 
slaughtered  under  the  direction  of  the  Department,  eight 
were  far  gone  with  tuberculosis,  and  three  had  venomous 
pneumonia.  It  is  reported  that  several  died  on  the  way 
and  were  thrown  out  before  reaching  here. 


"A  MICHIGAN  FRUIT  TOWN'S  MARKET, 

Benton  Harbor  is  situated  on  Lake  Michigan,  about  60 
miles  from  Chicago,  which  city  is  probably  the  best 
market  in  the  Middle  West.  Boats  leave  this  port  for 
the  city  four  or  five  times  a  day  during  the  busy  season, 
most  of  the  fruit  leaving  about  nine  in  the  evening  and 
arriving  from  three  to  four  in  the  morning.  Farmers  find 
it  so  convenient  to  pack  up  the  day’s  products  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  consign  to  Chicago  commission  men, 
that  but  few  resort  to  peddling.  There  is  no  public 
market  here,  and  no  license  is  required  when  a  farmet 
sells  his  own  products— but  those  who  buy  and  peddle 
are  required  to  pay  a  license  fee.  The  ordinary  condition 
prevailing  in  most  places  is  that  the  great  majority  of 
farmers  are  engaged  in  general  farming,  while  a  few 
make  a  specialty  of  market  gardening.  It  is  not  so  here. 
Here  all  are  engaged  in  fruit  production,  with  vegetables 
as  a  side  line.  The  local  demand  is  supplied  chiefly 
through  the  dealers,  and  no  one  is  engaged  in  market 
gardening  as  a  specialty.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  profit¬ 
able  peddler’s  trade  could  be  built  here,  but  that  would 
contemplate  extra  horses  and  men,  and  good  help  is  hard 
to  get.  Young  men  who  board  in  the  farmer’s  home  get 
$18  to  $22  per  month,  while  married  men  who  board  them¬ 
selves  receive  $32  to  $40  per  month  by  the  year.  This  fact 
alone  will  keep  many  farmers  from  peddling.  The 
weather  this  Spring  has  been  variable — mostly  too  warm 
to  be  safe,  then  a  sudden  drop  in  temperature.  The 
poach  crop  is  seriously  injured;  the  more  tender  varieties 
will  be  scarce  except  in  favored  localities.  The  San  Jos6 
scale  also  has  a  foothold,  but  the  people  are  thoroughly 
awake,  and  we  think  we  can  keep  it  from  doing  serious 
injury.  _  r. 

NOTES  FROM  MASSACHUSETTS, 

No  question  more  vital  to  farmers  could  be  asked  than 
this  one  of  a  proper  outlet  of  the  farm’s  products.  Both 
the  market  man  and  the  farm  peddling  system  have  their 
weak  points,  the  former  being  conducive  to  staleness  of 
perishable  wares,  the  latter  on  the  score  of  so  many 
needless  miles  covered  by  so  many  going  over  the  same 
ground.  I  will  instance  milk  peddling  as  nicely  illustra¬ 
tive.  In  my  own  town  of  8,000  population  perhaps  each 
of  a  dozen  or  so  milkmen  (mostly  farmers)  covers  the 
whole  residential  center.  Is  this  economy?  The  problem 
will  sooner  or  later  be  solved,  as  all  industrial  problems 
are  coming  to  be.  by  some  more  economical  means  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  Two  at  least  furnish  a  high  grade  dairy  milk, 
from  .Jersey  and  Guernsey  herds  respectively,  command¬ 
ing  six  cents,  where  others  get  only  five.  A  system  which 
mixed  the  product  of  all  farms  together  would  not  suit 
the  best  trade.  The  grocer  handles  much  butter  now 
which  for.nnerly  was  delivered  by  the  farmer  individually. 
This  is  economy  of  distribution,  gives  the  buyer  an  as¬ 
sortment  for  a  choice  and  saves  the  annoyance  of  staying 
at  home  for  the  butter  man.  Now,  there  are  two  solutions 
of  the  milk  problem.  One  is  the  growing  custom  here¬ 
about  for  peddling  milk  as  a  business  apart  from  farm¬ 
ing.  The  other  is  for  farmers  to  organize,  hire  suitable 
retailers,  each  to  carry  each  farm’s  milk  under  label. 
The  same  wagon  could  carry  perishables  generally  among 
the  vegetables,  in  addition  to  butter,  cream  and  eggs. 
This  should  be  true  economy  of  distribution.  If  there  is 
a  profit  in  handling  as  compared  with  present  methods  it 
should  accrue  to  the  organizer  of  such  a  system  and 
why  not  to  the  farmer?  One  set  of  teams  could  be  busy 
gatherlng.mainly,  of  farm  wares  from  their  sources,  an¬ 
other  distributing  in  the  town  or  city  which  is  the  chief 
market  of  the  given  locality  thus  organized.  The  element 
of  regular  and  certain  distribution  of  the  farmers’  wares 
afforded  by  such  a  system  is  a  thing  each  one  would  learn 
to  appreciate. 

There  has  never  been  any  movement  in  my  town  to 
regulate  the  disposal  of  farm  wares,  and  I  think  the  same 
is  true  of  most  New  England  towns.  I  once  heard  a  re¬ 
mark  made  by  a  farmer  that  a  system  which  curtailed 
the  farmer’s  right  to  deliver  his  wares  would  he  an  im¬ 
provement.  This  T  took  to  be  a  weak  acquiescence  in 
some  selfish  marketman’s  view  of  the  situation.  Un¬ 
less  such  restriction  of  the  farmers’  rights  came  from 
themselves  and  provided  for  acceptance  of  all  wares  of¬ 
fered  in  good  condition,  shipment  of  surplus  to  some  other 
market,  and  in  short  proved  an  advantage  to  themselves, 
it  could  not  be  expected  to  remain  in  favor  in  any  local 
city  where  farm  interests  have  a  representation  in  local 


government.  An  organization  among  farmers  is  much 
wanted  looking  to  this  end  of  economical  distribution  and 
so  managed  that  no  farmer  could  conceive  any  objection  to 
the  same.  No  secret  order  is  to  be  considered  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  to  close  its  doors  to  certain  families  regarded  as 
social  inferiors.  Farmers  are  proverbially  the  slowest  of 
mortals  to  regard  their  calling  a  sufficient  bond  to  cement 
their  union  into  a  fraternal  order  based  upon  common  in¬ 
terests  growing  out  of  a  common  trade.  With  the  advent 
of  a  suitable  farmers’  guild,  agriculture  would  fill  that 
high  position  ascribed  to  it  by  Washington.  From  the 
mere  lack  of  organization  it  is  a  pitiable  failure  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  most  callings  which  have  enjoyed  a  complete 
organization.  Give  it  this,  and  it  may  rise  from  a  posi¬ 
tion  so  generally  in  keeping  with  the  travesties  which  the 
“Rube  plays”  have  assigned  it,  to  be  “the  noblest  of 
callings,”  a  power  in  politics  in  keeping  with  its  true 
place  as  a  molder  of  human  character.  The  farm  has 
given  to  the  world  its  best  brains,  bone  and  sinew.  But 
it  remains  a  pitiable  failure  as  regarded  from  a  business 
point  of  view.  F.  w.  proctor. 

Massachusetts. 


PEDDLING  AT  ELMIRA,  N,  Y, 

Farmers  dispose  of  their  products  to  dealers  and  gro¬ 
ceries  when  there  is  an  active  market  for  them  and  good 
prices,  but  when  the  market  is  flooded  and  price  low, 
as  it  often  is,  then  they  peddle  from  house  to  house.  All 
the  largest  and  best  market  gardeners  dispose  of  their 
goods  to  the  grocers,  commission  houses  and  hotels. 
The  little  fellow  and  old-time  gardeners  peddle  from 
house  to  house.  1'herc  is  a  license  of  .$25  for  hucksters, 
but  all  growers  can  sell  their  products  at  any  time  or 
place  they  choose  free  of  charge.  Peddling  more  than 
over-production  has  been  the  cause  of  low  price  for 
vegetables  in  this  city,  and  farmers  who  grow  a  few 
vegetables  come  into  town  once  a  week;  they  are  not 
posted  on  price,  consequently  accept  what  the  grocery- 
man  says  is  the  market  price,  which  knocks  the  bottom 
out  for  market  gardeners.  At  the  same  time  ai  market 
gardener  cannot  buy  of  farmers;  they  refuse  to  sell  to 
gardeners  even  for  more  money,  only  as  a  last  resort  to 
close  out  before  they  go  home.  There  has  been  great 
effort  to  put  a  stop  to  the  house-to-house  peddling,  but 
so  far  little  or  nothing  has  been  accomplished,  fiffiere  is 
no  public,  or  private  market  place  in  this  section,  'fhe 
city  of  Elmira  provided  such  a  place  some  years  ago; 
it  was  very  unsatisfactoi-y  and  given  up  at  the  end  of  90 
daj'S.  Neither  dealers  nor  consumers  paid  much  attention 
to  the  market.  Consumers  buy  only  from  the  wagon  at 
their  door  to  select  from  and  much  the  same  with  dealers 
except  in  case  of  shortage.  Wholesaling  to  dealers  and 
shippers  is  the  only  way  market  gardeners  doing  much 
business  find  any  money  in  gardening.  The  everlasting 
stream  from  house  to  house  peddling  ruins  the  large 
gardeners:  too  much  of  a  one-eyed  business  and  greater 
opi)ortunity  to  cut  each  other’s  throats. 

A.  G.  MinUER. 


BUSINESS  BITS, 

For  more  than  three-score  years  the  McCormick  has 
represented  the  highest  attainment  in  the  manufacture 
of  harvesting  machines.  “A  Model  Machine”  is  the  title 
of  an  interesting  book  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
everyone  who  needs  or  operates  a  harvester.  Write  for 
it  to  the  McCormick  Division,  International  Harvester 
Company  of  America.  Chicago,  or  the  nearest  McCor¬ 
mick  agent,  and  also  a.sk  for  a  1903  McCormick  caleiidar. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  Iron  Age  tools  have  just 
issued  an  enlarged  catalogue,  showing  more  completely 
than  any  previous  one.  their  full  line.  Old  friends  among 
farm  and  garden  implements  are  there  found,  but  to 
the  number  are  added  many  new  and  interesting  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family,  which  must  still  further  extend  the 
fame  and  sale  of  the  “Iron  .Age”  tools.  Anyone  interested 
in  quick  and  economical  farm  and  garden  work  should 
obtain  a  copy  of  this  Iron  Age  Book  for  1903  by  writing  to 
the  Bateman  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  102,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 

TitR  following  figures  give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  Deering  Harvester  Works  at  Chicago:  Works 
cover  85  acres  of  ground  and  10,000  horse-power  is  used 
in  operating  the  plant,  the  cons\imption  of  coal  being  500 
tons  daily;  10,000  people  arc  employed  by  the  Deering  Di¬ 
vision;  25,000,000  feet  of  hardwood  lumber  and  20,000,000 
feet  of  pine  lumber  wei’e  used  in  1902;  105,000  tons  of  steel 
and  90,000  tons  of  pig  iron  were  used  in  1902;  2,000  gallons 
of  oil  for  paint  and  10.000  iiounds  of  dry  paint  are  used 
daily;  30.000  miles  of  binder  twine  arc  made  daily. 

The  farmer’s  attention  Is  called  to  the  new  book  of 
the  Hallock  Weeder  and  Cultivator  Company,  of  York, 
Pa.,  manufacturers  of  the  famous  Hallock  quadruple 
cultivator  and  weeder.  The  total  destruction  of  all  weed 
seeds,  information  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  farmer,  is 
treated  of  at  some  length.  Another  Interesting  chapter 
tells  how  thorough  tillage  can  be  obtained  and  moisture 
held  in  the  ground,  thus  resulting  in  better  crops  with 
less  labor.  A  page  is  also  devoted  to  shallow  cultivation, 
which  is  advocated  by  all  the  leading  agriculturists.  This 
book  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

A  HAPPY  combination  of  two  necessary  factors  in  the 
corn  crop  is  found  in  the  Eclipse  Corn  Planter  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  distributor,  manufactured  by  the  Belcher  &  Taylor 
Agricultural  Tool  Company,  of  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 
In  it  we  have  a  hill  or  drill  planter  of  marvelous  ac¬ 
curacy,  adapted  to  planting  almost  all  cultivated  crops 
as  well  as  corn,  and  at  the  same  time  a  distribution  of 
fertilizer  with  the  seed  in  any  quantity  desired.  It  is 
justly  one  of  the  most  popular  tools  known  to  corn  plant¬ 
ers  and  truckers.  There’s  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
have  a  fertilizer  distributor  when  you  buy  a  planter. 
AVrite  for  descriptive  circular. 

An  implement  of  greatest  \'alue  to  the  farmers  is  the 
modern  manure  spreader.  The  value  of  the  manure  an¬ 
nually  produced  upon  the  farm  is  recognized,  but  too 
many  farmers  do  not  realize  that  a  large  part  of  its 
value  escapes  them  by  failure  to  spread  aright.  Manure 
may  be  made  to  go  twice  as  far  and  secure  better  re¬ 
sults  from  all  the  land  when  evenly  distributed,  than 
when  thrown  out  in  lumps  and  piles  on  limited  areas  to 
leach  and  wash  away.  The  original  Kemp  spreader 
manufactured  by  the  Kemp  &  Burpee  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  as  it  has  been  Improved  and  appears  on  the 
market  this  year,  is  the  general  fayorite.  The  company’s 
illustrated  catalogue  gives  full  and  accurate  informa¬ 
tion.  and  we  recommend  anyone  at  all  interested  in  ma¬ 
nure  spreaders  to  write  for  it.  It  will  be  mailed  free. 
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[  Woman  and  Home 


From  Day  to  Day. 

UNCLE  DAN’L’S  PLATFORM. 

“The  colts  are  yonder  kickin’  up  their 
heels  like  all  git  out; 

The  rooster  ain’t  discouraged— my!  jes  see 
’im  strut  about! 

The  lambs  are  jest  as  frisky’s  though 
they’d  got  a  raise  of  pay, 

And  the  gander  out  there’s  happy,  if  he 
ain’t  got  much  to  say. 

“The  birds  are  singln’  cheerful,  hardly 
stoppin’  fer  their  meals. 

And  the  old  gray  mare  has  even  got  to 
kickin’  up  her  heels; 

When  the  wind  blows  through  the  alders 
down  along  the  crick,  I  vow 
I  can  hear  It  sayin’:  ‘Dan’l,  ain’t  you  glad 
you’re  livin’  now?’ 

“What’s  the  use  of  anybody  mopin’  round 
to-day  as  though 

It  might  make  the  good  Lord  sorry  to  see 
gladness  here  below? 

I’m  a-goin’  out  to  whistle  and  to  sing  with 
all  my  might— 

Spring’s  come  round  again  to  show  us  that 
the  old  world’s  rollin’  right.” 

— S.  E.  Kiser  in  Chicago  Record-Herald. 

If  there  are  any  good  patches  left  in 
a  piece  of  worn  oilcloth  cut  them  out, 
and  use  to  stand  under  the  scrubbing 
pail  if  cleaning  or  wiping  woodwork  in 
a  carpeted  room. 

• 

Among  the  infantile  requirements  of¬ 
fered  by  the  large  stores  are  baby  scales, 
which  consist  of  a  white  enameled  wick¬ 
er  basket,  mounted  on  reliable  scales. 
They  cost  ?4.74  up.  An  old-fashioned 
mother  had  no  need  for  baby  scales,  but 
they  are  often  used  where  infants  are 
artificially  fed,  to  note  changes  in  weight 
from  day  to  day. 

* 

A  WOMAN  of  experience  gives  this  as 
her  method  for  sugar-cured  bacon:  To 
60  pounds  of  ham  or  “side  bacon”  allow 
three  pounds  of  sugar  and  a  pint  of  mo¬ 
lasses,  six  pounds  of  salt,  one  full  table¬ 
spoonful  of  saleratus  and  the  same  of 
saltpeter.  Cover  the  bottom  of  your  fir¬ 
kin  with  salt  (about  two  pounds).  Mix 
sugar,  molasses,  saltpeter,  saleratus  and 
the  remaining  salt  into  a  paste.  Rub 
each  piece  thoroughly  with  this,  work  it 
in  well  and  hard,  and  pack  into  the 
firkin,  the  rind  downward.  Cover  all 
with  cold  water— just  enough  to  rise 
above  the  meat.  Lay  a  heavy  board  on 
top,  weight  it  with  a  stone  to  keep  the 
meat  under  water,  and  leave  it  thus  for 
four  weeks,  turning  the  meat  and  stir¬ 
ring  up  the  pickle  every  week.  Take  out, 
then  wipe,  rub  into  the  pieces  as  much 
dry  salt  and  an  equal  quantity  of  sugar 
as  they  will  take  up;  pack  in  a  dry 
firkin  and  leave  for  24  hours  before 
sending  to  the  smokehouse. 

« 

lATTLF  girls’  hats  follow  the  styles  of 
their  elders  in  being  wide  and  fiat,  the 
crowns  very  low.  The  handsomest  are 
fancy  Tuscan  straw  in  elaborate  basket 
weaves.  Both  for  children  and  grown¬ 
ups  there  are  some  very  pretty  straws 
that  look  like  loosely  plaited  rushes, 
one  of  the  prettiest  hats  we  have  seen 
being  of  this  material  in  gun-metal  gray, 
trimmed  with  wreaths  of  red  velvet  ger¬ 
aniums  and  their  foliage.  Some  of  the 
lacy  Tuscan  hats  for  children  are  trim¬ 
med  with  No.  3  ribbon  velvet  run 
through  the  straw  across  from  side  to 
side,  through  both  crown  and  brim,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  band  around  the  crown,  and  a 
trailing  bunch  or  spray  of  flowers  put  in 
the  front.  The  cheaper  children’s  hats 
are  usually  the  most  showy  and  elabo¬ 
rate.  A  plain  burnt  straw  Tuscan  trim¬ 
med  with  a  scarf  of  black  Liberty  silk 
fastened  with  a  black  passementerie  or¬ 
nament,  and  in  front  an  oddly  shaped 
black  quill  cost  ?4.48,  while  a  lace  Tus¬ 
can  with  a  big  wreath  of  pink  poppies 
and  a  number  of  velvet  loops  cost  |2.98. 
A  wreath  formed  of  ribbon  loops  set 


closely  together  is  often  used  on  chil¬ 
dren’s  hats.  If  we  were  selecting  a  best 
hat  for  a  girl  of  eight  to  14,  which  was 
to  be  worn  with  a  number  of  different 
frocks,  we  should  buy  a  Tuscan  straw, 
as  good  as  our  purse  permitted,  in  the 
natural  twine  color.  It  would  be  flat 
and  wide  brimmed,  trimmed  with  black 
Liberty  or  velvet  ribbon,  and  if  any 
flowers  were  used  they  would  be  black 
daisies  with  yellow  middles  and  green 
foliage,  or  else  green  leaves  without  any 
flowers.  Such  a  hat  would  be  in  good 
style,  would  not  grow  shabby  quickly, 
and  would  look  equally  well  with  white 
or  colored  dresses.  A  great  many  chil¬ 
dren’s  hats  are  chosen  without  regard 
to  the  dresses  they  go  with,  and  thus 
one  sees  a  pretty  child  marred  by  a  pink 
dress  worn  with  a  scarlet  poppy-trimmed 
hat,  or  some  other  color  combination 
equally  distressing. 

* 

Here  is  a  good  suggestion  for  the 
children’s  study  table  given  by  the 
Woman’s  Home  Companion: 

Have  the  carpenter  make  a  table  three 
feet  square  of  any  hard  wood,  with  good, 
substantial  legs;  have  two  drawers — one  on 
each  side — and  above  them  heavy  leaves 
to  pull  out  after  the  fashion  of  typewriter- 
rests  on  business-men’s  desks.  These  leaves 
rest  on  the  open  drawers  and  make  handy 
desks  for  the  children,  as  they  are  sloping 
and  not  so  high  as  the  ordinary  table.  The 
table  should  be  about  30  Inches  high.  It 
should  be  built  with  a  lower  deck,  or  shelf, 
which  may  be  stocked  with  simple  books 
of  reference,  while  the  drawers  hold  pen¬ 
cils,  paper,  erasers  and  everything  else  the 
small  students  need.  In  the  evening  have 
a  good  lamp  with  a  shade,  and  turn  the 
table  over  to  the  children.  It  will  pay 
for  itself  a  thousand  times  in  time  and 
temper  saved,  and  is  an  incentive  to  study 
to  the  little  ones,  who  get  tired  of  hunting 
up  dozens  of  books  and  articles  before  they 
can  begin  work.  ^ 

In  watching  our  friends  at  the  sewing 
machine  we  are  often  impressed  by  the 
moments  wasted  in  finishing  off.  At  the 
end  of  a  hem  or  seam  many  women  still 
leave  threads  to  tie,  or  to  finish  by 
hand,  to  ensure  firmness.  Our  plan  is 
simply  to  turn  the  work  in  the  machine, 
and  stitch  back  for  an  inch  or  more  over 
the  former  sewing,  then  cut  the  threads 
off  close.  In  making  cotton  garments. 


such  as  underwear,  shirt  waists,  and 
children’s  clothes  we  save  the  double 
stitching  of  a  French  fell  by  basting  the 
edges  of  the  seam  smooth,  and  then 
stitching  it  in  a  hemmer,  just  as  though 
turning  a  single  hem.  Of  course  this 
cannot  be  done  in  very  thick  goods,  but 
in  ordinary  cottons  it  is  entirely  prac¬ 
ticable  and  very  neat.  We  always  save 
the  unworn  parts  of  white  aprons  as 
interlining  for  the  cuffs  of  shirt  waists; 
it  is  quite  strong  enough  for  this  use, 
and  does  not  shrink  unevenly  in  wash¬ 
ing,  as  a  new  fabric  might.  In  making 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“MrB.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  Is  the  Best.— Ad* 


simple  garments  by  a  well-tried  pattern 
It  is  often  possible  to  dispense  with  a 
good  deal  of  basting,  and  thus  save 
time,  but  we  do  not  recommend  this 
with  a  shirt  waist;  the  perfection  of 
finish  that  prevents  it  from  looking 
"homemade”  is  only  gained  by  putting 
it  together  carefully,  and  this  means  ac¬ 
curate  basting,  and  plenty  of  it. 


Not  a  good 
lamp  chimney  is 
made  without  my 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  skirt  and  coat  shown  could  be 
united  to  form  a  pretty  Spring  jacket 
suit.  Jackets  are  steadily  growing  long¬ 
er  and  very  few  are  seen  without  a 
basque  or  peplum.  The  jacket  consists 
o!  fronts  and  back  and  is  fitted  by  means 
of  shoulder  and  under-arm  seams.  The 
back  is  plain  but  the  fronts  are  gathered 


♦361  Nine  Gored  Skirt.  22  to  30  waist. 


and  blouse  slightly.  The  little  capes  are 
attached  to  the  strap  trimming  and  are 
arranged  over  the  neck.  The  sleeves  are 
full  and  finished  with  becoming  cuffs, 
but  the  straight  narrow  ones  can  be  sub¬ 
stituted  if  desired.  The  basque  portions 
and  triple  postillion  are  joined  to  the 
lower  edge.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  is  six  yards 
21  inches  wide,  2%  yards  44  inches  wide 
or  2%  yards  52  inches  wide.  The  pat¬ 
tern  No.  4364  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34, 
36,  38  and  40-inch  bust  measure;  price 
10  cents  from  this  office. 

The  nine-gored  skirt  is  especially  rec¬ 
ommended  for  figures  inclining  to  stout¬ 
ness,  as  the  seams  give  an  effect  of 
height  and  slenderness.  The  seams  may 
be  simply  stitched,  or  made  after  the 
slot-seam  model;  a  good  effect  is  also 
given  by  covering  each  seam  with  a  taf¬ 
feta  strap.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  nine  gores 
that  widen  as  they  approach  the  lower 
edge  and  hangs  gracefully  at  the  back, 
in  habit  style.  The  closing  can  be  made 
invisibly  at  the  center  back  seam  or  at 
the  left  front  as  preferred,  and  the  upper 
edge  can  either  be  finished  with  a  belt 
or  cut  in  dip  outline  and  under-faced  or 
bound.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  is  seven 
yards  27  inches  wide,  4i/^  yards  44  inches 
wide  or  4^4  yards  52  inches  wide.  The 
pa  ttern  No.  4361  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22, 
24,  26,  28  and  30-inch  waist  measure; 
price  10  cents  from  this  office. 

No  MAN  is  born  into  the  world  whose 
work  is  not  born  with  him;  there  is  al¬ 
ways  work  for  those  who  will. — Lowell. 


name  on  it. 

Macbeth. 


If  you’ll  send  your  address,  I’ll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


THE  BEST 

POMMEL  SLICKER 

IN  THE  WORLD 


.Like  all  our  waterproof 
coats,  suits  and  hats 
for  all  kinds  of  wet  work, 
it  is  often  imitated  but 

FOR  SALE  PYALL 

RELIABLE  DEALERS.  'r'  blacK  or  yellow 

<.T  I  r  K  TO  TH  F-  fully  guaranteed  by 

ciVm  OPTHF  AJTOWERCa,  TOWER (ANAPIANCa 

OHiIT  Ur  I  riL  rion.  B0JT0N.MA51.U1A.  imntll.IORONTO.CAN 


LUMBER  AT  HALF  PRICE 

WE  PURCHASED  THE  PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION 

Send  u«  your  lumber  bill  lor  our  estimate,  and 
we  will  make  you  prices  delivered  free  of  all 
charKCH  at  your  shipping  point. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  EXPOSITION  CATALOGUE  OF  MATERIAL. 
CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO., 
PAN-AMERICAN,  DEPARTMENT  57,  BUFFALO,  N.  I 


We  will  send  any  bicycle  to  any  address  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  and  agreement  that  you  can  give  it  1 0 
DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL  and  if  you  do  not  find  it  easier  run¬ 
ning,  handsomer,  stronger,  better  finished  and  equipped, 
more  up  to  date  and  higher  grade  tlian  any  bicycle 
you  can  buy  elsuwhere  at  tS.OO  to  *16.00  more  money,  youcan 
return  it  to  us  at  our  expense  and  you  will  not  be  out  one  cent. 

A  P*  Buys  our  new  HIGH  GRADE  I9C3 
S||]  l|n  NEWTON  BICYCLE,  which  we  guar- 
alFlWIW  antoe  stronger,  easier  riding,  better 
equipped;  better  frame,  wheels,  hubs  and  bearings 
than  you  can  get  in  any  other  bicycle  for  less  than  *20.00. 

OUR  1903  NAPOLEON  BICYCLE  is  priced  at 
about  ONE-HALF  the  lowest  price  asked  by  others. 
For  Free  Bicycle  Catalogue,  hundreds  of  price  surprises 
in  bicycles  and  supplies,  our  Free  Trial  and  Guarantee 
Proposition  ar^d  our  Most  AstonIshJng  Offer,  cut  this 
ad.  out  and 
mail  to 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO., .cHic^ 


CRONK’S 
Improved 
Staple  Puller 

IS  AT  THE  FRONT.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
It.  Three  wire  cutters,  two  hammers,  two  splicing 
clamps— all  In  one  tool.  A  Staple  Puller  that  will 
pull  staples  when  no  other  make  will.  A  cutterthat 
will  reach  wire  when  the  button  cutter  will  not.  One 
day’s  use  will  save  the  cost  of  It.  SI  .OO,  postage  paid 
CKONK  &  CARRIER  MFG.CO,,  Elmira.IL  Y. 


Who  ha^  the 
right  time  ?” 

The  man  who  hai,r 

i:lg  in 

T  iM  e 

every  time 

Every  Elgin  Watch  is  fully  guaranteed.  All  jewelers  have 
Elgin  Watches.  “Timemakers  and  Timekeepers,”  an  illus¬ 
trated  history  of  the  watch,  sent  free  upon  request  to 

Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  ill. 
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Seed  Time. 

My  flower  seed  came  the  last  week  in 
February.  The  day  happened  to  be 
warm  and  Spring-like;  how  I  did  long 
to  go  out  and  dig  and  hoe  and  plant! 
But  that  might  not  be  Just  yet.  I  could 
however,  finger  over  the  precious  little 
packets  and  dream  of  the  latent  beauty 
and  loveliness  pasted  up  within.  I'lie 
pansies  that  I  love  so  well — little  step¬ 
mothers,  the  Glermans  call  them — shall 
I  have  luck  with  them?  Perhaps,  if  the 
seed  germinate  well,  and  they  rarely  fail 
to  do  this,  and  if  I  never  forget  or  neg¬ 
lect  them  from  the  time  they  show  two 
green  leaves  until  they  are  blooming 
stepmothers,  and  if  my  neighbors’  chick¬ 
ens  behave  themselves!  To-day  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  sow  my  seed  but  with  the  mer¬ 
cury  hovering  around  zero  and  the  win¬ 
dow  panes  thick  with  frost,  making  a 
flower  bed  seemed  an  unseasonable 
thing  to  be  about.  I  shall  wait  for  a 
more  auspicious  day  upon  which  to  be¬ 
gin  r  'rdening.  My  pansy  bed,  that  is 
to  be,  will  have  a  border  around  it  of 
Sweet  Alyssum.  The  pansies  will  be 
mixed  colors.  Solid  colors  are  lovely.  I 
once  saw  a  bed  of  velvety  black  pansies 
with  a  border  of  white  that  was  strik¬ 
ing,  and  once  I  had  a  bed  of  true  hea¬ 
venly  blue,  but  I  can  take  care  of  only 
one  bed,  and  it  seems  to  me  all  pansy 
shades  blend  so  softly  with  one  another, 
there  are  really  no  jarring  tones,  so  lik¬ 
ing  to  study  the  individual  blooms  with 
their  various  beautiful  markings,  I  have 
made  my  choice,  freely  admitting  that 
my  bed  will  not  be  as  effective  to  the 
casual  observer  as  would  a  solid  mass  of 
one  color  or  of  several  colors  massed 
separately. 

Two  packets  of  primrose  seed  are  to 
be  sown  in  pots  when  the  days  grow 
warm  and  bright.  The  soil  will  be  leaf 
mold  and  sandy  loam,  the  seed  sprinkled 
on  and  covered  lightly  with  fine  soil,  on 
this  a  light  layer  of  moss  to  be  kept 
constantly  moist  till  the  little  sprouts 
make  their  appearance.  Then  they  are 
to  be  pricked  out  daintily,  each  plant  put 
in  a  pot  of  its  own  and  repotted  as  it 
increases  in  size,  then  to  be  kept  all 
through  the  Summer  in  a  cool  shady 
place.  Im  the  Fall,  if  all  goes  well,  the 
plants  will  be  strong  and  stalky,  ready 
to  blossom  In  November.  Primroses  are 
to  greet  me  with  their  sweet  fragrance 
every  morning  from  Thanksgiving  till 
Easter — enchanting  thought!  I  promise 
myself  to  make  this  experiment  a  suc¬ 
cess.  Sweet  peas,  of  course,  are  antici¬ 
pated.  Last  year  I  made  a  failure  of 
them  by  planting  too  near  the  house. 
This  season  they  shall  go  out  in  the 
garden  where  they  will  have  the  sun  all 
day.  Nasturtiums  love  the  sunshine, 
too.  Well,  I’ve  got  an  old  stump  or  two 
to  plant  some  in,  and  some  will  go  into 
tubs  and  boxes.  Nasturtiums  are  pret¬ 
tiest  as  trailers,  and  on  the  dinner  table; 
they  were  just  made  to  go  with  fried 
chicken,  new  potatoes,  beets  and  lettuce. 
Give  me  sweet  peas  for  the  breakfast 
table,  nasturtiums  for  dinner  and  the 
delicate  blue  harebells  that  grow  on  the 
rocks  to  touch  off  the  supper  table  with. 

Eschscholtzia  Golden  West — welt,  I’ll 
not  be  stingy  this  year  ami  try  to  save 
them  by  transplanting,  hut  just  thin 
them  out  ruthlessly  and  throw  the  sur¬ 
plus  away.  These  California  poppies 
continue  blooming  late  in  the  Fall,  and 
may  be  kept  over  Winter  with  some 
slight  protection.  They  would  make  a 
beautiful  border  around  a  bed  of  white 
Verbenas  or  Phlox.  I  have  three  packets 
of  Comet  Asters;  I  shall  sow  some  seed 
in  boxes  for  early  flowering  and  some 
later  in  the  cold  frame  outdoors.  I  saw 
such  grand  Asters  last  season  of  this 
variety  that  I  determined  then  and  there 
to  try  to  have  a  lot  of  them  this  season. 
The  blooms,  born  on  long  stems,  have, 
some  of  them,  beautifully  curved  and 
twisted  petals  like  Chrysanthemums. 
The  shades  of  pink  among  those  I  saw 
last  Summer  were  lovely,  surpassing 
any  pink  Chrysanthemum  I  have  ever 


seen,  while  the  purple  and  heliotrope 
shades  were  lovely  and  gorgeous.  Asters 
require  no  petting,  just  sunshine,  plenty 
of  water  and  an  occasional  hoeing.  You 
can  depend  on  their  fulfilling  their  des¬ 
tiny  absob’^eiy. 

Here  is  lacket  of  Dolichos.  I  want 
it  to  climb  v-ver  a  trellis  under  the  front 
windows,  and  it  is  said  to  be  a  rampant 
grower,  the  blossoms  white  and  very 
fragrant.  Mignonette — ^that’s  to  border 
the  rose  bed.  Candytuft  and  Phlox — 
just  handy  to  have  in  the  garden.  Some 
Phlox  lover  may  take  exceptions  to  that 
little  slip  of  the  pen,  but  it  is  a  flower 
that  has  never  aroused  my  enthusiasm. 

I  got  a  half  packet  of  Gloxinias,  a 
novelty  to  me,  and  I  thought  it  best  to 
go  slow,  as  I  am  told  they  are  hard  to 
grow  from  seed.  I  was  captured  by  the 
catalogue  description  of  “the  gigantic 
flowers  on  long  stems,  surmounting  the 
rich  velvety  leaves.”  Lastly,  a  new  blue 
Petunia.  I  am  anxious  to  see  what  it 
will  turn  out  to  be.  Petunias  are  very 
satisfactory  bedding  plants.  The  dou¬ 
ble  white  and  pink  ones  are,  I  was  going 
to  say,  almost  as  pretty  as  roses,  but  I’m 
afraid  some  people  may  not  understand 
just  how  much  that  word  “almost” 
means;  still,  I  think  no  disappointment 
lies  therein.  docia  dykens. 

Some  Homemade  Candies. 

Once  in  a  while  try  making  lom* 
candy,  or  better  still,  teach  the  children, 
and  let  them  have  the  added  pleasure  of 
making  their  own  treat.  Some  mothers 
say:  “O  yes,  of  course  they  enjoy  it,  but 
such  a  mess  to  clean  up!”  Don’t  let  them 
mess  your  stove  and  clean  kitchen. 
Teach  them  better  in  the  first  place,  and 
insist  on  their  being  neat  ever  after. 
This  will  be  very  good  training,  I  assure 
you.  Here  are  some  original  and  tooth¬ 
some  recipes: 

Molasses  Candy. — One  cupful  sugar, 
iy2  cupful  molasses,  14  cupful  sour 
cream,  one  tablespoonful  vinegar.  Boil, 
stirring  constantly  until,  when  allowed 
to  run  from  a  spoon,  threads  form.  Then 
add  as  much  butter  as  you  please.  Cook 
one  minute  longer,  then  pour  into  but¬ 
tered  pans.  Sometimes  I  add  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  vanilla  or  other  extract,  per¬ 
haps  a  few  nuts.  If  one  wish  it  can  be 
“pulled”  until  almost  white.  Then  with 
the  chopping  knife  cut  into  mouthfuls. 
These  are  not  unlike  velvet  kisses. 

Brown  Crumble. — One  morning  I  had 
almost  a  cupful  of  cooked  oatmeal  left 
from  breakfast.  I  took  two  cupfuls 
brown  sugar  and  two-thirds  cupful  of 
milk.  Boil  until  it  spins  a  thread.  Add 
oatmeal  and  a  generous  lump  of  butter, 
one-half  teaspoonful  extract.  Remove 
from  fire  and  beat  until  a  thick,  smooth 
cream,  and  almost  cold.  Then  with  a 
fork,  drop  irregular  lumps  on  a  clean, 
cold  platter.  This  is  one  of  our  favorites. 

Corn  Cakes. — Pop  a  10-quart  milk  pan 
full  of  nice  corn,  rejecting  all  hard,  half- 
popped  kernels  and  the  so-called  “old 
maids.”  Now  get  out  the  mortar  and 

SCOTT’S  EMULSION 

makes  pale,  thin  children  fat 
and  chubby.  Overcomes 
wasting  tendencies  and  brings 
back  rosy  cheeks  and  bright 
eyes. 

It’s  surprising  how  quickly 
children  respond  to  Scott’s 
Emulsion.  It  contains  just 
the  element  of  nourishment 
their  little  bodies  need.  They 
thrive  on  it. 

Even  a  few  drops  in  the 
baby’s  bottle  have  a  notice¬ 
able  effect  for  good.  Nothing 
better  than  Scott’s  Emulsion 
for  growing  children. 

We’ll  send  you  a  sample  free  upon  request. 
SCOTT  Sc  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


pestle,  and  pound  until  your  corn  is  as 
fine  as  you  wish.  Have  ready  one  cup¬ 
ful  molasses,  half  a  cupful  of  sugar  and 
quarter  cupful  of  vinegar,  small  piece  of 
butter;  boil  as  for  candy.  Pour  over 
corn,  stirring  briskly.  Pack  firmly  in 
large  shallow  pan.  To  make  white  corn 
cakes,  use  sugar  instead  of  molasses,  and 
half  as  much  milk  as  you  do  sugar,  omit¬ 
ting  vinegar;  flavoring  to  suit  your 
taste.  Chocolate  cakes  may  be  made  by 
simply  adding  half  a  square  of  chocolate 
to  the  rule  for  simple  white  cakes. 

Chocolate  Caramels. — One  cupful  mo¬ 
lasses,  one  cupful  sugar,  one  cupful 
milk  or  cream,  %  cupful  vinegar.  Boil 
until  threads  form.  Add  one  square 
chocolate  or  one-half  cupful  cocoa,  but¬ 
ter  as  desired.  Pour  Into  buttered  pans, 
having  the  mixture  about  half-inch  in 
depth.  Mark  when  cool  enough  into  half- 
inch  squares.  I  find  a  chopping  knifs 
very  convenient  for  making  candies  In¬ 
to  squares. 

Fruit  Cream. — One  quart  strawberries, 
mashed  to  a  smooth  pulp,  six  bananas, 
also  mashed,  two  cupfuls  stoned  and 
chopped  dates,  one  quart  made  cream  as 
for  plain  vanilla  ice,  one  pint  whipped 
cream,  sweetened;  juice  of  two  oranges. 
If  the  berries  are  quite  acid  add  sugar 
to  taste.  Freeze.  Cut  one  large  pine¬ 
apple  into  tiny  cubes.  Sprinkle  liberally 
with  granulated  sugar,  set  on  ice,  in  a 
pretty  glass  dish.  When  serving  the 
cream,  set  the  dish  of  pineapple  on  a 
pretty  doily,  in  the  center  of  the  table, 
pour  a  ladle  full  of  the  juice  and  pine¬ 
apple  over  each  mound  of  cream.  Lady 
fingers,  or  plain  sponge  cake  Is  delicious 
served  with  this  dessert; 

ABAH  T.  COECOUT). 


Even  children  drink  Grain-O 
because  they  like  it  and  the  doc¬ 
tors  say  it  is  good  for  them.  Why 
not  ?  It  contains  all  of  the  nourish¬ 
ment  of  the  pure  grain  and  none 
of  the  poisons  of  coffee. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocers  everywhere ;  16c.  and  26c.  per  package. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWHOIiESAI.E  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Bams,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 

Srofits.  In  use  5  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
ranee.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INQERSOLL,  *46  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Hoavy  Bod  ding.  Woolen  Blanket  a 

will  soon  need  washing.  To  make  them  look  like  new 
and  leave  them  clean,  soft  and  fleecy  use  the 

SYRACUSE  EASY  WASHER 

It  s  not  like  other  washers,  it  washes  by  air  pressure, 
no  rubbing.  _Try  It  for  five  weeks,  at  our  expense, 
wash  everything,  filmy  laces,  wearing  apparel,  heavy 
bedding,  carpets,  horse  blankets,  then  send  it  back  if 
you  wish,  we  pay  freight  both  ways.  Write  for  prices 
and  free  book  of  modern  laundry  formulas. 

DODGE  *  ZUII.1.  53  .  S.  CUnton  8t.,  Syracuse,  H.  T. 


This  Washing  Machint 


FREE 


To  introduce 
the 

Improved 
Favorite 

Washer  in  every  home  In 
America,  I  will  send  a  machine, 
freight  paid,  to  the  first  to 
write  from  each  county  In  the 
U.  S.  I  will  send  two  machines. 
;  Sell  one  and  keep  the  other. 
Agents  make  fl00to(200a  month 
selling  my  machines.  You  don’t  hare  to  act  as  agent 
in  orderto  get  MACIIIIVK  FREE.  No  capital  needed. 
Machine  washes  anything  that  can  be  washed  by  band. 
Tried  for  16  years.  Send  postal  card  to-day. 

R.  M.  BALL,  Manufacturer, 
RoomllRBall  Block,  Muncie,  Indiana. 


Sarsaparilla 

“Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  has  done  me 
great  good,  purifying  my  blood  and 
giving  me  strength  and  a  general  in- 
vigoration  of  the  whole  body.” 

Geo.  W.  Roose,  Jefferson,  Ohio. 


“Ayer’s”  is  not  like  any  other  Sarsaparilla.  Doctors 
know  this.  They  have  our  formula.  That’s  why  you 
always  hear  them  recommend  “Ayer’s”  over  every  other 
kind.  It  is  the  oldest,  strongest,  best  spring  medicine 

you  can  buy.  Tested  for  60  years.  Ali  druggists!  LowelL  Mass! 


TERRIFPS  PERFECT  WASHER 


SENT  ON  TRIAL 


with  a  positive  guarantee  to  wash  the 
collars  and  wristbands  ohthe  dirtiest  shirt 
perfectly  clean,  without  the  use  of  the  washboard  or  band  rubbing, 
with  no  Injury  to  the  most  delicate  fabric.  Will  do  a  family  wash¬ 
ing  in  one  hour;  saves  time,  labor  and  expense. 

CpCC  We  want  good,  reliable  and  Industrious  agents,  and  la 
■  IlliCi  order  to  secure  your  help  will  send  one  of  our  washers 
absolutely  FREE,  Write  today  for  FREE  catalogue  and  full  particulars. 

PORTLAND  MANUPACTURINQ  CO..  165  Pearl  St..  Portland,  Mich. 


DON’T  Send  Us  a  Cent 

We  Prepay  All  Transportation  Charges, and  deliver  this  ideal  ^‘Standard  Washer” 
direct  to  your  own  door  without  asking  you  for  a  penny  in  advance.  Just  drop  us  a 
line,  stating  that  you  need  or  can  use  a  washer  in  your  family,  and  we  will  immediately 
ship  one  with  all  transportation  charges  prepaid. 

Our  Washing  Machine  Is  Different 

from  any  other  you  ever  saw.  It  can 
clean  the  clothes  of  a  small  wash  as  well 
as  a  large  one.  It  takes  dirt  as  thor¬ 
oughly  out  of  the  wristbands,  neckbands, 
collars,  etc.,  as  it  docs  out  of  sheets, 
pillow  cases  and  table  cloths.  It  will 
wash  one  pair  of  socks  as  cleanly  as  it 
will  a  tubful  of  sheets.  With  the  double 
rotary  motion  ycu  do  the  Same 

amount  of  cleaning 
witK  ONf:  HA.LFtHe 
amount  of  labor 
and  witbin  a  ctuax*» 
ter  of  tbe  time  that  any 
other  washer  requires.  We  don’t 
ask  you  to  accept  our  word  for  this, 
we  simply  want  an  oportunity  to  prove  to  you,  without  asking  for  a  cent  of  your  money,  that  our 
Standard  Washer  will  do  all  that  we  claim  for  it.  It  don’t  cost  you  a  cent  to  make  the  test,  we 
deliver  it  free  of  charge  right  to  your  door.  You  keep  it  and  try  it  for  thirty  days.  If  you  do 
not  find  it  does  all  and  even  more  than  we  claim  for  it,  if  you  don’t  find  it  to  be  the  easiest  work¬ 
ing  machine  you  ever  saw  or  heard  of,  if  you  don’t  say  after  thirty  days’  trial  that  it  is  a  heaven¬ 
sent  blessing  to  every  woman  who  has  to  wash  clothes,  then  we  will  be  glad  to  make  you  a  present 
of  the  machine,  free  of  any  charge  whatever. 

If  you  want  us  to  send  a  washer  FREE  ON  TRIAL  for  use  in  your  own  family,  or  If  you 
want  to  act  as  our  agent  in  your  neighborhood,  send  us  your  name  and  address  and  you  will  hea^ 
from  us  by  next  mail.  wiai*d  Mfg,  Go.,  Oopt.  JL  East  Avon,  N.  V. 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK'S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOI.KSALK  PRICKS. 

New  York,  April  10,  1903. 
GRAIN.— Wheat,  No.  1,  hard,  Duluth,  89; 
No  2,  red.  80%.  Com,  No.  2,  mixed,  51. 
Oats,  No.  2,  mixed,  39%.  Seeds,  Toledo 
clover,  April,  $6.30.  Timothy,  $1.60. 

FEKD.-Citv  bran,  $20@20.50:  Spring  bran, 
200-rb  sacks.  $18.50@19.  Linseed  meal.  $26.50. 
Dried  brewers’  grains,  $17.50.  Cotton-seed 
meal,  $27@28. 

BEANS.— Marrow,  choice,  bu.,  $2.60@2.65; 
common  to  good,  $2.40@2.50;  medium,  choice, 
$2.22@2.25;  pea,  choice,  $2.20@2.25:  medium 
and  pea,  common  to  good,  $2@2.15;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  choice,  $2.85@2.90:  common  lo  good, 
$2,500)2.80;  white  kidney,  choice,  $2.<5@2.85, 
black  turtle  soup,  choice,  $2.60@2.65;  yellow- 
eye,  choice,  $2.50(^.55. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Hay,  No.  1,  90^7; 
No  2,  80@87;  No.  3,  550)70;  clover,  mixed  6o 
@75;  clover,  55@65.  Straw,  long  rye,  70@80. 
Oat,  45@55. 

MILK.— New  York  Exchange  price  re¬ 
mains  at  $1.61  per  40-quart  can,  station 
charges,  freight  and  ferriage  to  be  de¬ 
ducted. 

BUTTER.— Creamery,  extra,  91  to  94 
score,  29@29%;  firsts.  27@28%;  seconds,  ^^@ 
26;  lower  grades,  20@23;  held,  ex^as,  2a ^@ 
26;  firsts,  22@24;  lower  grades.  15@20;  State 
dairy,  half-tubs,  fresh,  fancy,  27;  firsts  24 
@26;  lower  grades,  18@23;  tins,  fresh,  etc., 
18@26;  Western  imitation  creamery,  finest, 
20@21;  good  to  choice,  17@19;  lower  grades, 
15@16;  Western  factory,  fresh,  small  tubs, 
fancy.  16  large  tubs,  fancy.  15%@16;  choic^ 
15;  lower  grades,  13@14y2;  held,  finest,  14%@ 
15;  lower  grades,  12%@14;  renovated,  extraa, 
]8%@19;  good  to  choice,  15@17%;  common  to 
fair,  12@14%;  packing  stock,  solid  packed, 
12013%:  rolls,  choice,  lb,  15;  common  to 
prime,  12%@14. 

EGGS.— State  and  Pa.,  fancy,  16%;  firsts, 
150)1514 :  Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts,  la; 
seconds,  14%;  Kentucky,  fresh  gathered, 
firsts,  14%@15  seconds,  14%@14%;  Tennessee 
and  other  Southern,  fresh  gathered,  firs^, 
14%:  seconds.  13%@14;  Western,  fresh  gath¬ 
ered  dirties.  No.  1,  14;  No.  2,  1314@13%, 
Western,  checks,  doz. ,  12%@13;  duck  eggs, 
Baltimore,  doz.,  34  Western  and  Vir^ma, 
32'  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  28@30; 
far  Southern,  23@25:  goose  eggs,  70@75. 

HOPS.— New  York  State.  1902,  choice,  lb, 
25027  medium  to  prime,  23@24;  ordinary,  21 
@22;  N.  Y.  State,  1901,  18@21 ;  olds.  6@11. 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS.-Cucumber^ 
doz..  $101.25;  caulifiowers,  doz.  heads,  $1.50@ 
2.50;  lettuce,  doz.,  40@80;  mushrooms,  lb,  5@ 
40-  mint,  100  bunches,  $3@4;  radishes,  100 
bunches,  $1.50@2;  rhubarb.  100  bchs,  $2@3. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— Apples,  Evaporated, 
fancv.  6%07%:  choice,  51405%;  prime,  5; 
common.  3%@4%:  sun-dried,  quarters,  4@a: 
chops,  prime,  100  lbs.,  $2.37@2.50;  common  to 
fair,  $2@2.25:  cores  and  skins,  prime,  100  lbs, 
$1.. 5.501. 62;  common  to  fair.  $1.25@1.60:  rasp¬ 
berries,  evaporated,  lb,  22@23;  huckleberries, 
17@18:  blackberries,  S%@9;  cherries,  18@20. 

FRPISH  FRUITS.— Apples,  Spitzenburg, 
cold  storage,  $2.50@4:  ordinary  storage,  $1.25 
0-1.75:  King,  cold  storage,  $1.75@2.50;  ordi¬ 
nary  storage.  $1@1.50:  Ben  Davis, 
storage,  $2.2502.50;  ordinary  storage,  $1.50@ 
2;  Baldwin,  cold  storage,  $2@2.75:  ordinary 
storage.  $1@1.50;  Greening,  cold  storage,  $2 
03;  ordinary  storage,  $1@1.75;  Russet,  ordi- 
narv  storage,  $1@1.75.  Cranberries.  Cape 
Cod  bbl..  $12015.  Strawberries,  Florida, 
open  crates,  per  qt.,  8@15  Fla.,  refrigerator, 
10020  Charleston,  refrigerator,  15025;  N. 
and  S.  C.,  open  crates,  8@15. 

VEGETABLES.— Potatoes,  new,  Berniu- 
da  prime  $4@4.50  seconds  $3@3. 50;  Bermuda, 
second  crop,  prime,  $3,500)4  seconds,  $2.W@3, 
Havana,  prime,  $4@4.75;  seconds.  $2.50^.50; 
Southern,  second  crop,  red,  prime,  $2@2.50; 
white,  prime,  $1.7502;  common.  $101.50; 
J.one  Island,  in  bulk.  $2;  State,  Penn,  and 
Western,  180  lbs.,  $1.7501.87;  Maine  sack. 
$1.7502.25;  sweets.  Jersey,  bbl.,  $2.7503.75; 
half-bbl,  basket,  $101.37.  Asparagus  Char¬ 
leston,  Colossal,  doz.  bunches,  ex¬ 

tra,  $3.5004;  prime.  $2.5003  short.  $202.50; 
culls,  $1.5002;  North  Carolina,  $1.5003;  Nor¬ 
folk.  $203.50;  California,  $205.  Beets,  Ber¬ 
muda,  crate,  75;  Charleston.  100  bunches, 
$104;  Florida,  bbl.  crate,  $1.5002;  bu.  crate, 
5O0$1:  old,  bbl.,  50075.  Carrots,  Bermu^, 
crate,  75@$1:  Charleston,  100  bunches,  $102; 
old,  bbl..  50@$1.  Cabbage.  Danish  se^,  ton, 
$5015;  Charleston,  new,  bbl.  crate,  $2.5003. 
Cauliflowers,  Fla.,  bkt.  $1.5002.50.  Celery, 
Fla.,  bkt.,  $203.50.  Cucumbers,  Fla.,  crate, 
$304;  New  Orleans,  doz..  750$1.  Chicory, 
Charleston,  bkt.,  $102.  Egg  plants,  Fla., 
box,  $103;  Havana,  box,  $103.  Kale,  Nor¬ 
folk  bbl.,  35060;  Baltimore  and  Washing¬ 
ton  bbl.,  50.  Horseradish,  lb.,  204.  Lettuce, 
Fla.  bkt..  $102;  Charleston,  bkt.,  $202.50; 
North  Carolina,  bbl.,  $2.5004.50;  per  basket, 
$102.25:  Norfolk,  bkt.,  $102.  Onions,  Orange 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  red,  bag,  50075;  yellow,  bag.  $1 
01.50;  Conn.,  white,  bbl.,  $2.5005;  yellow. 
$101.75;  red,  6O0$1;  State  and  Western,  yel¬ 
low.  bbl..  75@$1.12;  red,  50075;  Egyptian, 
bag,  $2.2502.35;  Bermuda,  crate,  $2.0502.10; 
Havana,  crate,  $2.  Okra,  Havana,  carrier, 
$101.60.  Peppers,  Fla.,  carrier,  $101.50;  Ha¬ 
vana,  carrier.  $101.50.  Peas.  Fla.,  crate,  $1 
02:  Charleston,  bkt.,  $1.5002.50.  Parsnips, 
old.  bbl..  40060.  Parsley,  Bermuda,  box,  $1 
02.50;  New  Orleans,  100  bunches,  $507;  Fla,, 
bkt.,  $203.  Radishes,  Norfolk,  bkt.,  40060. 
Rhubarb  100  bunches,  $1.5003.50.  Romaine, 
Bermuda,  box.  $101.50;  Southern,  bkt,  $10 
2.  Spinach,  Norfolk,  bbl..  5O0$1.  String 
beans.  Fla.,  green,  bkt..  $204;  wax,  $203.50. 
Shallots,  100  bunches,  50@$1.  Squash,  Mar¬ 
row,  bbl..  $101.50;  Hubbard,  $101.50;  Ha¬ 
vana,  white,  half-bbl.  box,  $1.5003;  Fla., 
white  bu.  crate,  $101.50.  Turnips,  Canada, 
Russia,  bbl..  70080.  Tomatoes.  Fla.,  car¬ 
rier,  $104;  Havana,  carrier,  $103.50.  Water¬ 
cress.  100  bunches,  $2. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Fowls,  fij.,  15%;  roos¬ 
ters.  young.  13;  old.  10;  turkeys,  15;  ducks, 
Western,  pair,  8O0$1;  Southern  and  South¬ 
western,’  70080;  geese.  Western,  pair,  $1,120 
1.37;  Southern  and  Southwestern,  90@$1;  live 
pigeons,  pair,  35040. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Turkeys,  young 
hens  and  toms,  average  best.  16;  fair  to 
prime.  13015;  old.  10017 :  chickens,  Phila., 
broilers.  3  to  4  lbs  to  pair,  35040;  State  and 
Penn,  broilers,  3  to  4  Tbs  to  pair,  25030; 
fowls,  O.  &  Mich,  and  other  W’n  sm.  fey.. 


14%:  Western,  heavy,  13%!  Southern  and 
Southwestern,  dry  picked.  13%014:  scalded, 
13013%;  ducks,  nearby,  Spring,  lb.,  25030; 
squabs,  prime,  large,  white,  doz.,  $2.50; 
mixed.  $2;  dark.  $1.2,501.50. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.— Calves, 
veals,  prime,  Tl'*..  10:  fair  to  good,  8%@9: 
common,  608.  Lambs,  “hothouse.”  head, 
$307.  Pork,  .Jersey,  light.  9%@10% :  medium, 
9%09%:  heavy,  prime,  808%. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK.— Steers,  native.  $5.1005.75: 
bulls.  $.304..5O;  cows.  $1.7504.2.5.  Calves.  $40 
8.50.  Sheep.  $3. 5006. K.  Lambs,  $5.5008.10. 
Hogs.  $7.5507.70. 

EAST  BUFFALO.— Calves.  $7.2507.70. 
Sheep.  $6.6006.85.  I>ambs,  $707.85.  Hogs, 
best  Yorkers,  $7.7007.75. 

CHICAGO.— Steers,  fair  to  choice,  $3,950 
5.65:  Stockers  and  feeders,  $2.7504.80.  Sheep. 
$3.7506.75.  Ijambs.  $5.5007.90.  Hogs,  heavv, 
$7.2507.62%:  mixed,  $7.1507.55;  roughs,  $7.05 
07.35. 


NEW  ROSES. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  American 
Rose  Society,  E.  G.  Hill,  of  Richmond, 
Tnd.,  gives  the  following  information: 
Ivory,  introduced  last  year,  is  a  splendid 
producer  of  buds  and  flowers  during  the 
Winter  months;  in  fact,  is  considered  of 
unusual  merit  and  value  as  a  white  forcing 
rose.  The  variety  is  lacking  in  foliage, 
and  this  is  a  very  pronounced  defect, 
nevertheless  it  has  so  many  good  qualities 
that  it  more  than  counterbalances  this 
weak  point.  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Netting 
was  supposed  to  have  attributes  and  quali¬ 
ties  which  would  commend  it  as  a  forcing 
variety.  The  flower  is  a  beautiful  combi¬ 
nation  of  yellow  and  pink,  with  the  yellow 
suffusion  predominating.  It  is  of  good  size. 


HUMOROUS. 

There  was  once  a  man  from  Nantucket, 
Who  kept  all  his  cash  in  a  bucket; 

But  his  daughter  named  Nan, 

Ran  away  with  a  man. 

And  as  for  the  bucket,  Nantucket. 

—Princeton  Tiger. 

Gyer:  “Bald  heads  remind  me  of  kind 
words.”  Myer;  “What’s  the  answer?” 
Gyer:  “They  can  never  dye.” — Chicago 
Daily  News. 

Greek:  “What  are  you  doing  now?” 
Brown:  “Running  a  grocery.”  Green: 
“Making  a  success  of  it?”  Brown: 
“Well,  yes — in  a  small  weigh.” — Chicago 
News. 

Farmer  Honk:  “Deacon  Klutchpenny 
ain’t  very  liberal,  is  be?”  Farmer  Buck- 
over:  “Nope,  he  seems  to  be  sufferin’ 
most  of  the  time  from  lockjaw  of  the 
pocketbook. — Puck. 

“This  isn’t  a  very  good  picture  of  your 
little  baby  brother,  is  it?”  said  the  visi¬ 
tor.  “No,  ma’am,”  replied  five-year-old 
Elsie.  “But  then  he  ain’t  a  very  good 
baby.” — Boston  Journal. 

“I  NOTICE  an  eminent  chemist  says,” 
remarked  Mrs.  Starvem,  “that  the  time 
will  surely  come  when  we  may  expect  to 
get  palatable  food  out  of  wood.”  “That 
may  be,”  replied  Mr.  Hallrume,  “but  we 
never  expect  to  get  it  out  of  board.” — 


I  wish  to  make  a  yearly  contraet  wdth 

bome  hotel,  club  or  dealer  to  supply  200  quarts  dally 
of  high-grade  milk,  or  25  to  30  quarts  cream.  Moderate 
price  to  responsible  customer. 

L.  M.  STARR,  1126  Broadway,  New  York. 


Wanted — Elderly  Protestant  Lady  as 

working  housekeeper  on  farm,  one  mile  from  town, 
for  father  and  son.  Easy  place.  Reference. 

GKO.  W.  SETTLEMYER,  Wilmore,  Pa. 


W anted — A  good  sober  man  who  is  a 
good  milker  and  can  do  any  kind  of  farm  work. 
iVages.  $22  and  board  per  month  to  start  with :  for  the 
right  kind  of  a  man  will  increase  to  $26  per  month. 
Address  W.  K.  8HRUM,  Breeder  of  A.  J.  C.  Cattle, 
Adamsburg,  Westmoreland  County,  Pa. 


ATTFNTION”^®®^**^*  niale  help  of  any  kind, 
1  1  1  lull  favor  us  with  your  orders.  Mall 

orders  a  specialty.  I.  HERZ,  Labor  Agency, 

No.  2  Carlisle  Street,  New  York. 


i  UAWC  nilCTnMCRQ 
I  rlnVL  UUO  I  UlTlLnO  Suburban  Property.List 
your  property  or  wants  with  me  free  of  charge.  Quick 
Sales.  K  A.  Taber,  189  MontagueSt.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


For  Farms,  Coi.oxiai,  Homks,  OucHAHns,  be.st 
climate  and  water,  good  transportation,  write 
AIjBEMARLK  IMMIGRATION  SOCIETY,  Char¬ 
lottesville,  Va.  Sam’l  B.  Woods,  President. 


IF  YOU  WILL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT, 

1 2  cents,  I  will  send  valuable  information  concern¬ 
ing  this  State.  JAMES  BNDSLBY,  Bllensburg,  Wash. 


Leave  the  Cold  Climate,  and  Come  to 

VIRGINIA. 

Mild  Climate,  Pure  Water,  Good  Schools,  Kind  Soil. 

COME  AND  SEE  US. 

A.  P.  BIBB  &  CO., 

Real  Estate  Agents.  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Refer  to  People's  National  Bank  and  Jefferson 
National  Bank,  or  Judge  of  County  Court. 


liroduces  finely  formed  buds,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  so  many  of  the  outer  petals  are  de¬ 
fective  and  lacking  in  texture  that  it  prac¬ 
tically  disqualifies  the  rose  for  Winter 
work.  It  should  make  a  fine  outdoor  bed- 
der  in  sections  where  Summer  bloom  i.s 
desired.  It  should  also  make  a  fine  rose 
for  massing:  its  fine  foliage,  with  its  deep 
coloring  lend  a  charm  that  is  possessed  by 
but  few  varieties.  My  prediction  is  that 
Franz  Deegen  will  grow  in  favor  as  its 
V.'inter  forcing  qualities  become  better  and 
more  generally  known.  It  is  a  good  vigor¬ 
ous  grower,  prodticlng  long  canes  not  un¬ 
like  those  produced  by  Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria,  and  is  remarkably  free  in  pro- 
duciTig  its  buds  during  the  Winter  montlis. 
It  likes  good  culture  and  thrives  with 
good  feed  and  plenty  of  it.  The  color  is 
a  cbarining  tint  of  yellow,  wbicn  ha.s  a 
depth  seen  in  but  few  roses.  T  would  cer¬ 
tainly  advise  a  trial  of  this  rose  on  at 
least  a  limited  scale,  .so  that  it  may  have 
a  universal  test  over  the  country.  This 
variety  has  grown  in  our  estimation  as 
we  have  noted  its  behavior  of  the  past  few 
months. 

Perle  von  Godcsburg  was  heralded  as  a 
yellow  sport  from  Kaiserin  Augusta  Vic¬ 
toria,  but  only  one  bloom  (Hit  of  a  great 
number  shows  any  pure  yellow  in  coloring. 
In  fact,  it  has  so  few  flowers  that  differ 
from  the  variety  from  which  it  sported 
that  it  will  hardly  pass  as  a  distinct  sort. 
There  is,  however,  a  sufficient  number  of 
yellow  flowers  to  show  its  tendency  to 
sport  into  a  distinct  variety.  Sa.xonla  Is 
a  variety  from  Germany;  it  is  claimed  to 
be  a  seedling  from  Golden  Gate;  the 
growth  and  general  make-up  of  the  flower 
show  its  relationship  to  its  American 
parent.  It  has  not  been  tested  sufficiently 
t.i  determine  its  Winter  blooming  qualifi¬ 
cations,  but  we  are  Inclined  to  think  well 
of  the  variety.  It  has  finer  coloring  than 
Golden  Gate  and  Is  somewhat  on  the  order 
of  Mme.  Pierre  Guillot  in  its  muvrkings  and 
the  bud  has  a  much  better  form.  Duchess 
of  Portland  Is  one  of  Alex.  Dickson’s  seed¬ 
lings.  and  a  most  magnificent  rose  It  is. 
It  is  larger  and  of  heavier  texture  than 
our  famous  Kaiserin— a  truly  noble  flower, 
but  its  neck  is  so  weak  that  its  flowers 
look  down  at  Mother  Earth.  This  is  most 
unfortunate,  for  it  has  mamy  charms  to 
its  credit.  Mildred  Grant  is  another  of 
Dickson’s  fine  Hybrid  Teas,  showing  its 
Hybrid  blood  in  its  growth  and  form  of 
flower  to  a  most  remarkable  degree.  It 
is  pearl  pink  in  color,  a  choice,  refined 
flower.  This  won  the  English  Rose  So¬ 
ciety’s  gold  medal.  In  favored  places  we 
think  this  variety  will  certainly  be  heard 
from,  especially  for  garden  purposes. 
Fnnce  de  Bulgaria  is  a  valuable  new 
color  in  the  Hybrid  Tea  class,  buff  yellow 
shaded  with  apricot:  the  form  of  the  bloom 
is  not  unlike  many  of  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals,  its  flower  being  very  prettily 
shaped,  quite  full  and  double.  This  should 
make  a  fine  pot  variety  as  well  as  a  choice 
bedding  subject.  The  petals  are  too  short 
for  its  use  as  a  cut  flower  and  we  hardly 
think  it  would  force  were  it  tried.  William 
Askew  is  of  sturdy  growth,  producing 
freely  its  fine  large  flowers.  This  Is  a  va¬ 
riety  well  worth  a  trial  for  garden  or  pot 
culture.  It  is  one  of  Mr.  Guillot’s  produc¬ 
tions  and  is  possibly  the  very  best  of  hlB 
later  varieties.  Laura  Wattine  is  a  Sou- 
pert  production,  and,  we  think,  one  of  the 
very  best  that  this  firm  has  produced.  It 
is  a  brilliant  dark  red,  with  a  fine  long 
bud  and  a  good  double  flower.  It  is  a  cross 
between  Marie  Baumann  and  Mme.  Caro¬ 
line  Testout.  This  should  make  a  valuable 
addition  for  garden  purposes. 


Philadelphia  Press. 

“Have  you  made  any  good  resolutions 
for  the  new  year,  Bobby?”  asked  the 
minister,  “Yes,  sir;  one,”  replied  the 
little  fellow.  “I’ve  resolved  not  to  fight 
other  boys.”  “That’s  good,”  said  the 
minister.  “And  how  did  you  happen  to 
make  it?”  “  ’Cause,”  answered  truthful 
Bobby,  “1  always  get  licked.”— Chicago 
Tribune. 


Q  IIIQ  The  DouWe-Aciing  Rams  open 
n  AIVIu  the  valves  as  well  as  shut  them 
off  with  the  power  of  the  water.  More 
water  raised  in  proportion  to  waste  than 
any  ram  made.  No  stopping. 

C.  &  A.  HODGKINS  CO.,  Marlboro,  N.H. 


FOR  SALE-HOLLY  BANK  FARM. 

92  Acres.  Price,  $3,000. 

A  fine  Farm,  about  two  miles  from  Federalsburg, 
Md.,  on  the  Cambridge  &  Seaford  R.  R.,  a  thriving 
town,  with  churches,  schools,  saw  and  planing  mills, 
Houring  mills,  canning  factory,  creamery,  etc.  Good 
two-story  7-room  house, good  outbuildings,  fruit  trees 
and  small  fruits:  two  drive  wells.  Soil,  sandy  loam 
with  clay  subsoil.  The  house  stands  in  a  grove  of  oak 
trees,  with  cedar  and  holly  hedges  surrounding  it.  and 
thrifty  maple  trees  are  planted  along  the  whole  road 
frontage.  About  60  acres  under  cultivation,  balance 
In  pine  and  hardwood  timber,  suitable  for  sawing  and 
cordwood.  Recent  death  of  owner  reason  for  selling. 
Easy  terms  of  payment.  F.  S.  DKEKENS,  Agent. 

192  Virginia  Ave.,  Cumberland,  Md. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE. 

Toledo.  O.-’March  20. 1903. 

Toledo  Is  situated  on  Lake  Erie  at  the  head  of 
navigation.  From  1890  to  18.'4)  Toledo  grew  faster 
than  any  other  city  of  that  class  ih  the  United  States. 
Toledo  has  a  population  of  1.50,000.  is  the  third  largest 
city  of  the  fourth  State  of  the  Union,  and  is  growing 
faster  than  ever  in  its  history.  Toledo  will  mark  close 
to  300,000  in  the  next  census.  Toledo  is  the  largest 
railroad  center  between  New  York  and  Chicago,  and 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 

I  offer  improved  farms  within  three  miles  of  the 
city  limits  with  good  buildings,  on  good  roads  and 
electric  car  line  at  $150  per  acre.  These  farms  will  in 
time  be  within  the  city  limits  and  be  very  valuable. 

Toledo  has  better  banks,  schools,  and  churches  than 
many  larger  cities.  Parties  seeking  investments  send 
for  circular  or  write  for  information. 

W.  L.  HOLBROOK,  201.  202  Gardner  Bldg.,  Toledo.  0. 

References:  First  National  Bank  Toledo,  Ohio; 

Ohio  Savings  Bank;  National  Bank  of  Commerce. 


FOOL  BARNUM. 


on’t  be  humbugged  any  longer.  Buy  a  fence 
f  hard  wire  of  large  size,  having  the  strength  for 
srvice  and  weight  for  durability.  It’s  the  Frost.  Try 
and  see.  Catalogue,  etc.,  free.  ,  ^  ^ 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  O 


If  We  Offered 

PAGE  Fence  at  the  price  of  others,  we’d  have  to 
use  their  kind  of  wire.  We  won’ t  do  that. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  AOBIAN, MICH. 


THEBE’S  ECONOMY  IN  USING 

^‘EAGLE”  BARB  WIRE: 

100  pounds  measure  148  rods  or  220  pounds  to  the  | 
>  mile.  Made  of  high-grade  steel  wire,  galvanized ; , 
'  barbs  three  inches  apart,  making  It  the  best.  We  i 
I  can  make  Immediate  shipment.  Get  our  special  i 
I  close-to-cost  prices,  delivered.  Catalogue  of ' 
,  Farm,  Lawn  and  Poultry  Fence  FREE. 

CASE  BROS.,  Colchester,  Conn. 


■ENce^ 


If  rou  have  been  delayed  getting  your  order*  filled  I 
for  “wire  fence”  or  ‘'fence  wire,”  wire  ne  yoar| 
hurry  orders.  We  have  three  well  stocked  Honses 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO. 

Holly,  Mleh.  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Waukegan,  Ill.  | 


p™  WANTED.— Private  shippers  and 

stores.  Good  sales,  quick  return. 
WM.  A.  BURDICK,  2122  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


FOR  SALE 


—Pekin  Duck  Eggs  from  choice 
stock.  $I  for  12. 

E.  P.  ARCHER,  New  Hope.  Pa. 


for  Hatching  from  R.  C.  Buff  Leghorns,  R.  C. 
Brown  Leghorns,  Silver-Laced  Wyandottes. 
Silver-Spangled  Hamburgs  and  White  Guineas.  Some 
stock  to  sell.  A.  S.  BEEKMAN,  South  Branch,  N.  J. 


Oldest  Commission  Kstms.^LtwTc^ese; 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fnilte. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  802  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


QIO.  P.  HAMMOND.  KST.  1876.  PBANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
•  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Speclalw*  Consignments  solicited. 
34  A  36  Little  l2th  St.,  New  York. 


Dressed  Calves  and  Lambs 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  Eggs,  Hothouse  Products. 
Top  prices  for  Prime  Produce.  Write 
4  us  what  you  have  for  sale. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


BED  while  you  work.  You  pay 
when  cured.  No  cure  no  pay 
Box  831,  Westbrook,  Maine. 


RUPTURE 


$4 

ALEX.  8PBIBB, 


H 


lanp  CT Aior  at  Wholesale.  AM-inch 

llfb  r  tRvC.  stock  fence  2»cper  rod. 

Bend  for  price  list  and  FREE  catalogue  of  vvirs 
Fence  and  full  line  of  Fence  Supplies. 


THE  BOUNDS  WIRE  FENCE. 


Bright, 

Active 

Agents 

Wanted 


Liberal 

Commission  and 

Exclusive 

Territory 


PATENT  APPLIED  POK 

CASH  PRIZES  TO  AGENTS  MAY  FIRST. 
mUY  3VE.  3BC>TT3XrP«,  goxxtlx 
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MARKET  NOTES 


stocks.  Such  practices  make  people  sus¬ 
picious  of  strangers  who  claim  to  sell  eggs 
of  exceptional  newness.  w.  w.  h. 


FURS.— The  season  is  about  over  and 
market  irregular  and  weak.  The  last  Lon¬ 
don  sales  show  declines  in  many  varieties. 
Skunk  droijpod  10  per  cent  from  January 
prices;  marten,  W/^;  raccoon,  20;  mink, 
live;  and  gray  fox,  10.  The  only  increases 
reported  were  10  per  cent  on  otter,  wolf 
and  Winter  rat,  and  20  per  cent  on  Fall  rat. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS.— During  the  past 
three  years  6,780,500  cases,  or  about  162,- 
732,CK)0  cans  of  fruit  were  put  up  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  in  addition  to  the  output  of  fresh  and 
dried  fruits.  In  a  normal  year  about  60,000 
tons  of  peaches,  25,000  of  pears.  40,000  of 
apples  and  50,000  of  apricots  are  dried;  and 
about  20,000  tons  each  of  peaches  and  pears, 
2,000  tons  of  apricots  and  a  few  more  cher¬ 
ries  are  shipped  fresh.  The  tomato  business 
is  an  important  California  Industry.  Witli 
a  fair  season  over  20,000,000  cans  will  be  put 
up.  Considerable  of  the  trade  In  preserved 
fruits  is  with  the  I’hiliiipines  and  other 
countries  in  the  far  East,  and  the  demand 
is  likely  to  increase  to  large  proportions. 

FIRE  NOTES.— During  March  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  there  were  re¬ 
ported  103  fires  of  $10,000  damage  or  greater. 
The  heaviest  single  loss  was  $425,000  for  a 
steamer  and  shipyard  at  Montreal.  Four 
ranged  between  $425,000  and  $250,000;  six 
between  $150,000  and  $210,000  ;  57  between  $50,- 
000  and  $132,000  and  125  between  $10,000  and 
$45,000.  Among  the  losses  were  55  mills  and 
factories;  52  stores;  13  lumber  plants;  11 
hotels;  nine  elevators  and  warehouses;  five 
churches;  four  theaters;  two  school  build¬ 
ings;  two  large  farm  plants,  and  one  brew¬ 
ery,  convent  and  cotton  gin.  States  re¬ 
porting  the  largest  numbers  were:  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  23;  New,  York,  17;  Canada,  12;  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Michigan.  11,  and  Wisconsin,  10. 

GLASSES  FOR  BUTTER.— “Would  it 
be  advisable  to  use  glass  jars  instead  of 
pails  or  other  packages  for  live-pound  lots 
of  butter?  If  so,  where  can  I  get  them?’’ 

K. 

An  extensive  dealer  in  dairy  supplies  tells 
us  that  a  number  of  years  ago  an  effort  wjis 
made  to  introduce  these  glass  jars,  the  idea 
being  that  high-grade  butter  of  uniform 
color  would  make  a  very  fine  appearance 
packed  in  this  manner.  It  was  a  success  in 
a  limited  way,  but  two  things  w'ere  against 
it.  'i'he  breakage  was  great,  and  it  was  dif- 
licult  to  get  the  butter  packed  in  so  tightly 
that  there  would  be  no  seams  or  cracks 
visible  from  the  outside,  which  always  give 
it  an  ugly  appearance.  We  think  wooden 
boxes  preferable  in  every  way.  They  are 
inexpensive  and  there  is  no  neater  package. 

COMPARATIVE  PRICES.— Below  are 
recent  prices  at  which  staple  products  sold 
at  about  the  same  date  in  different  places: 

Cali-  New  Eng- 

fornia.  York.  land. 

Apples,  bu . $1. 00(5-2.00  75^1.50  $1.20^r2.00 

Potatoes,  100  lbs.  60(51.15  1.10@1.30  95#1.25 

Cucumbers,  doz.  l.OOli.2.00  1.25@2.00  1.25@2.00 

Lettuce,  doz . (5) _  50(®1.00  25@  30 

Tomatoes,  lb . (®....  ISfiT)  30  12(®  25 

Mushrooms,  lb . (5 _  25!5  50  12(S  16 

Ug&s,  doz .  14®  16  15®  19  27®  30 

Butter  .  23®  27  20®  27  29®  31 

Hay,  100  lbs .  50®  70  85®  90  65®  70 

In  English  markets  measures  are  em¬ 
ployed  different  from  those  in  use  here. 
Cabbages  or  cauliflowers  are  sold  by  the 
tally,  or  five  dozen.  A  bundle  of  asparagus 
contains  from  lOO  to  150  stalks.  Sea  kale, 
mustard,  cress,  etc.,  are  sold  in  punnets, 
shallow  packages  about  eight  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  top,  a  little  narrower  at 
the  bottom,  and  two  Inches  deep.  Potatoes 
are  so  much  i)er  ton  or  hundredweight,  an 
Improvement  on  our  bushels,  barrels  or 
sacks. 

SELLING  EGGS.— “I  do  not  get  satis¬ 
factory  prices  for  eggs  from  storekeepers 
and  market  men,  and  have  been  thinking 
of  advertising  in  the  daily  papers.  Would 
this  be  a  good  waiy  to  get  new  custo¬ 
mers?’’  c. 

No  doubt  you  would  get  inquiries  in  this 
way,  and  some  of  them,  if  followed  up, 
might  lead  to  good  sales.  But  you  could 
not  afford  to  sell  to  strangers  without 
cash  with  order,  and  few  would  care  to 
remit  without  seeing  the  eggs,  so  investi¬ 
gations  on  both  sides  would  be  needed  be¬ 
fore  arriving  at  a  mutually  satisfactory 
basis  with  new  customers.  We  do  not 
think  this  would  pay  unless  one  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  something  better  than 
ordinary  fre.sh  eggs;  and  the  trade  in 
fancy  eggs,  that  is,  those  less  than  a  week 
old,  is  quite  largely  monopolized  by  the 
high-class  dairy  stores,  so  that  time  and 
aggressive  work  are  needed  for  a  new  man 
to  get  a  footing.  The  only  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  any  account  in  working  up  such 
a  trade  are  the  eggs  themselves,  and  the 
mistake  of  getting  in  a  few  that  are  not 
up  to  standard  will  upset  a  good  trade 
reputation  of  some  time  standing.  At  one 
time  the  “fresh  egg”  game  was  success¬ 
fully  worked  by  people  in  the  retail  mar¬ 
kets  who  posed  as  being  just  from  the 
country  with  the  crop  of  their  ow'n  hen- 
uery  in  a  basket  on  their  arm.  Of  course 
they  asked  more  than  store  prices,  and 
the  baskets  were  quickly  filled  from  city 


The  Best  Strawberry.— The  strawberry 
symposium  on  page  191  seems  to  favor  the 
Brandywine,  even  for  heavy  clay  soils. 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  on 
account  of  its  heavy  foliage  and  rank 
growth  on  clay  soils  the  quality  of  the 
berry  might  be  rather  poor,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Hunt.  The  Sharpless,  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  profitable  varieties  ever 
grown,  was  found  to  be  in  wet  seasons 
watery  and  tasteless,  while  in  moderately 
dry  seasons  the  quality  was  equal  to  the 
best.  Of  course  continued  rainfall  will 
Impair  the  quality  of  all  varieties,  even  on 
sandy  soils,  but  I  have  found  the  Brandy¬ 
wine  as  little  affected  as  any.  Of  the  four 
prime  requisites— vitality,  vigor,  produc¬ 
tiveness  and  quality— the  Brandywine  with 
me  excels  upward  of  40  tested  varieties, 
including  Nick  Ohrner,  Bismarck,  Clyde, 
Sample,  etc.  For  a  heavy  clay  soil  some 
of  these  varieties  would  very  likely  be 
well  adapted.  H.  H.  B. 

Connecticut. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  14th  page. 


Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co., 

1134  Broadway,  New  York. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


NEWTON'S  Ile.Te,  Con(h,  DU> 
tamper  and  lndl($etUoB  Cara* 
A  veterinary  specitlc  for  wind, 
f  throat  aud  stomach  troubles. 

'tf‘*’****  Strong  rtcommend$.  $1.00  per 
^  cau.  Dealers.  Mail  or  Kx.  paid. 
Newton  Horse  Remedy  Co** 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


SPAVIN  CURE  ^ 


POSITIVELY  AND  PERMANENTLY  CURES 
Bone  and  Bog  Spavin,  Ringbone  (except  low  Ring- 
bone),  Curb,  Thoroughpln,  Splint,  Capped  Hock. 
Shoe  Boll,  Weak  and  Sprained  Tendons  and  all 
Lameness. 

- FOOL  TALK - 

About  35  years  ago  a  young  mechanic  called  on  old 
Commodore  Vanderbilt,  then  bead  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad,  in  an  elTort  to  secure  a  trial  on  a 
New  York  Central  train  of  a  new  device  for  stopping 
trains  by  compressed  air. 

“Airl”the  Commodore  Is  said  to  have  exclaimed. 
“Air  1  Stop  a  train  with  air  1  I’vo  not  time  to  listen 
to  such  ^  fool  talk,’  young  man,”  and  he  didn’t. 
Neither  would  any  one  else  for  many  a  long  day. 

George  Westlnghouse,  for  he  was  the  man  of  the 
“  fool  talk,”  believed  In  himself  and  the  utility  of 
his 'invention.  He  kept  right  on  in  spite  of  Com¬ 
modore  Vanaerbllt  and  the  others  till  he  forced 
recognition.  Would  a  man  trust  himself  aboard  a 
passenger  train  to-day  If  he  knew  that  train  was 
not  fully  equipped  with  Westlnghouse’s  Invention— 
the  air  brake?  It  is  said  that  Vanderbilt’s  road  had 
some  difficulty  in  getting  It  when  Anally  It  was 
wanted. 

Many  a  man  says  “  fool  talk  ”  when  he  reads  the 
claims  made  for  “  Save-the-Horse  ”  spavin  cure,  but 
the  dawn  of  enlightenment  is  as  certain  as  the  ris¬ 
ing  of  the  sun,  and  the  man  who  says  “fool  talk” 
after  reading  the  facts  so  plain  and  convincing  as 
given  by  us,  reaffirmed  by  the  letters  published  In 
these  columns  every  week,  and  in  our  booklet,  Is  re¬ 
peating  Commodore  Vanderbilt’s  mistake.  No  man 
need  be  in  doubt  as  to  what  “  Save-the-Horse  ” 
spavin  cure  can  and  cannot  do.  If  you  have  a 
case  different  from  what  are  described  in  booklets 
and  advertisements,  send  us  full  particulars  as  to 
the  age,  location,  cause  of  the  lameness  or  swelling, 
the  horse’s  action,  previous  treatment,  and  also  the 
veterinarian’s  diagnosis,  if  you  know  he  Is  competent, 
and  we  will  tell  you  frankly  as  to  the  possibilities  of 
our  remedy.  Write  for  booklet  and  copy  of  guaran¬ 
tee  and  any  information  desired. 

Heed  this: — 

Work  horse  continuously  if  desired. 

“  Save-the-Horse  ”  cures  without  scar,  blemish  or 
loss  of  hair. 

Contains  no  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate  or  other 
form  of  mercury  or  any  ingredient  that  cau  Injure 
the  horse. 

$5.00  PER  BOTTLE. 

Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle. 

There  is  no  condition  or  arrangement  we  can  make 
more  binding  to  protect  you  than  our  guarantee. 

NEED  OF  SECOND  BOTTLE  IS  ALMOST  IM¬ 
PROBABLE,  EXCEPT  IN  RAREST  OF  CASES. 

$5.00  at  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  express  prepaid. 
TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Troy.  N.  Y.,  Manufacturers. 


ABMSTKOHO  A  McKElVT 

Pittsburgh. 

BEYUEB-BATTHAH 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  ] 

>  Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN  ) 


ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN 

JEWETT 

TJLSTER 

UNION 

SOUTHERN 

SHIPMAN 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED  SEAL 

SOUTHERN 


New  York. 


Chicago. 


)St.  Louis. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  <k  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 

M0RLE7 

Cleveland. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


ONSUMERS  should  bear 
in  mind  that  there  are 
many  brands  of  White 


Lead  (so  called)  which  are  claimed 
to  be  ‘‘just  as  good”  or  better 
than  Pure  White  Lead,  which 
contain  little,  if  any.  White  Lead, 
but  are  simply  mixtures  of  Zinc, 
Whiting  and  Barytes,  or  other 
cheap,  inferior  materials. 

Make  sure  that  the  brand  is  ri  ght. 
Those  named  in  list  are  genuine. 

If  interested  in  paint  or  painting,  address 
Natiofial  Lead  Co.y  loo  William  Street^  New  York. 


YOUR  DEPOSITS  SOLICITED 

UPON  WHICH  WE  WILL  PAY  " 

596  Per  Annum 

Bald  in 
Capital 
#1,000,000 

Assets 

#1,000,000 

Surplus 

#186,000 

Our  depositors  participate  la  the 
earnings  of  a  non-speculatlve  busi¬ 
ness,  operating  In  gilt-edged  New 
York  real  estate  securities.  Under 
absolute  supervision  of  State  Bank¬ 
ing  Department.  Our  methods  en¬ 
dorsed  and  recommended  by  leading 
clergymen,  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  men  throughout  the  country. 

We  wiH  gladly  send  you  f  ull  particu¬ 
lars  upon  request. 

THIS  MAN 


•was  perfectly  and  per¬ 
manently  cured  from 
Rheumatism  byThe  Jebb 
Discovery,  after  suffer¬ 
ing  for  twelve  years. 


This  man  says:  “For  twelve  years  I  stiffered 
fearfully  with  Rheumatism.  My  back  was  so  af¬ 
fected  that  I  was  nearly  doubled  together,  my 
head  and  shoulders  being  lower  than  my  hips. 
Thanks  to  The  Jebb  Discovery  I  now  walk  erect, 
and  though  years  have  elapsed,  I  have  never  felt 
a  return  of  Rhetimatlsm.” 

Tlie  Jebb  Discovery  for  Rheumatism  is  sent 
under  a  guarantee  to  cure.  Two  of  the  best  banks 
In  the  Slate  of  Michigan  vouch  for  the  reliability 
of  ourCompany.  A  Free  Trial  Treatment  of  this 
wonderful  remedy  sent  postpaid  to  any  address. 

The  Jebb  Remedy  Co.,  Ltd., 

313  Main  St.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich, 


^STggL  CLAP  8TONC  BOAT ^ 


^AT*0 


STEEL  ROOFING 

FREIGHT  CHARGES  PAID  BY  US 

Strictly  new,  perfect,  Semi  -  Hardened 


Strictly  new,  perfect,  Semi  -  Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  2  feet  wide,  6  feet  long.  The 
best  Roofing,  Siding  or  Cviling  joa  on  me. 
No  experience  necessary  to  lay  It.  An 
ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the  only 
tools  you  need.  We  furnish  nails  tree 
and  paint  roofing  two  sides.  Comes 
either  flat,  corrugated  or  “V”  crimped. 
DrIlTerrd  froe  of  all  rhargn  to  all  points 
in  the  U.  8.,  ea.st  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  North  of  the  Ohio  River 

AT«$2.25  PER  SQUARE 

Prices  to  other  points  on  application.  A  square  means  100 
square  feet.  Write  for  free  Catalogue  No.  57 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKINO  CO..  W.  35th  and  Iron  Stt.,  Chlcagi 


ScratcHesp 
Grease  Heel* 
Mud  Fever, 
Hoof  Rot  aud 
Speed  Cracks 

Cases  where  ulcerations  extend  with  transverse 
cracks  which  open  at  every  step  and  often  bleed,  no 
matter  how  complex,  aggravated,  deep-seated,  or 
chronic.  If  treated  according  to  directions  as  given  on 
circular  with  every  box,  positively  cured  with 

VETERINARY  PIXINE 

If  a  light  application  Is  used  before  speeding,  driv¬ 
ing  in  wet,  muddy  orslushy  weather,  or  In  the  snow, 
your  horse  will  never  have  speed  cracks,  scratches  or 
grease  heel. 

It  will  keep  the  hoofs  healthy,  soft  and  In  perfect 
form. 

For  Old  and  Chronic  Sores,  Etc. 

Heals  collar  and  saddle  galls,  hopple  chafes,  ab¬ 
scesses,  inflammatory  swellings,  sores  and  all  skin 
disease,  and  restores  the  hair  to  natural  color.  In 
oases  or  emergency  it  is  Invaluable. 

This  penetrating,  stimulating,  soothing,  absorbing, 
antiseptic,  healing  ointment  heals  from  beneath  the 
surface  by  disinfecting  the  parts,  subduing  the  inflam¬ 
mation  and  stimulating  healthy  granulation,  not  by 
drying  and  soabbing. 

2  oz.,  25c.;  8  oz.,  50c.;  5-lb.  pkge.,  $4. 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


Baker’s  Traceless  Harness 


The  farmer’s  *‘Ha.i\dy  HaLmess”  saves  labor,  makes  farm 
work  easier.  A  practical  and  up-to-date  harness,  without 
whiffletrees  or  traces.  Particularly  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  low- 
down  work  where  ordinary  whiffletrees  and  traces  cause  so 
much  damage  and  annoyance..  Indispensable  for  use  in  or¬ 


chards,  vineyards,  hop  yards  and  for  lumbering,  quarrying,  etc.  Will  save 
its  cost  every  season.  Highly  endorsed  by  users  everywhere.  Comfortfor 
man  and  team.  Write  to-day  for  further  information.  Aaanim  Waatorf. 


ky  for  further  information.'  Aganto  Waato# 

B.  F.  BAKER  CO.,  223  Main  SU,  Burnt  Hilla,  N.  V. 


JUST  WHAT  THE  TAG  SAYS  IT  IS 


A  Million  Farmers  Use  it  Annually 

It  la  perfect  In  every  particular— 
“smooth  and  strong,  even  and  long.” 

Another  good  “line”  to  tie  to  is 

DE.E.RING  LIGHT 
DRAFT  HARVESTERS 

Binders,  Headers.  Header-Binders, 
Mowers,  Reapers,  Corn  Binders,  Corn 
Shockers,  Huskers  and  Shredders,  Rakes, 
Knife  Grinders,  Binder  Twine,  and  Oil. 

Deering  Division 
International  Harvester  Co*  of 
America,  Chicago 


CRE 

and  itn  potfibUitlet  tinder  the  SHtgt 
•vstem — beine  the  theme  of  _ 

"A  eIoOK  on  SILAGE" 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  VtOU.  ^ 

•  oftheDnlversItyof  Wiscon.in.  ReviMd  »nd  up-UwukW,  ne»»- 
I  1 V  bound  into*  volume  of  S34p»g»a.  ItembrecMfullInfor^  , 
!  ation  from  pUntlng  to  feeding  the  crop, and  Include*  working  i 
I  Diana  and  BMclficatlonaforbildlngaUallo*.  Alao  embrace*.  I 

r  |-Slla«Crops.  »— SH#*-  i 

ll-Sifa  .--..--ecu.-. 


I 


ill— Si  faie.  '  IV— Feedini  ol  SUsie* 

V _ Cemparlsoo  of  Silage  and  other  reeds. 

•  VI— The  Silo  la  Modem  Acricvltnre, 

I  And  lUuatratlon*  and  complete  plana  for  round 
■  rectangular  ailoa,  dairy  ^a,  table*  of  «m- 
ponnded  ration*,  etc.  Mailed  for  lOe. 
oolnor  atamp*. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio* 
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Invest  Sio 


IN  A  BUSINESS  NOW 
AMOUNTING  TO 
$1,222,000  A  YEAR. 


Here  is  an  opportunity  for  people  of 
moderate  means  to  share  in  the  im¬ 
mense  profits  of  an  old  established  busi¬ 
ness.  And  it  can  be  done  on  the  easy 
saving-  plan  of  $10  do-wn  and  $10  a  month 
for  nine  months.  This  makes  it  possible 
for  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
to  take  Immediate  advantage  of  this 
exceptional  offer.  Read  this  page  care¬ 
fully.  It  pre.sents  the  best  opportunity 
ever  offered  the  readers  of  this  periodi¬ 
cal. 

THE  COMPANY. 

The  James  Dunlap  Carpet  Company, 
56th  Street  and  Dancaster  Avenue,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  is  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  with  an 
authorized  capital  of  one  million  dollars, 
divided  into  ten  thousand  shares  of  $100 
each.  The  shares  are  full-paid  and  non¬ 
assessable.  There  are  no  preferred 
shares.  All  shareholders,  big  and  little, 
receiving  the  same  percentage  of  profits. 

The  officers  of  this  Company  are: 
James  Dunlap,  President;  William 
Davidson,  Vice-President;  Joseph  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  and  Am¬ 
brose  Higgins,  Esq.,  Counsel. 

«  A  WONDERFUL  RECORD. 

The  Company  was  started  nine  years 
ago,  and  now  manufactures  and  sells 
more  than  one  million  dollars’  worth  of 
carpets  a  year.  Most  of  the  business  is 
with  the  very  largest  and  best  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  Balti¬ 
more,  and  all  the  best  cities.  No  other 
customers  are  as  desirable.  By  dealing 
so  largely  with  these  great  houses  this 
Company  is  enabled  to  get  very  large 
contracts  many  months  in  advance  of 
the  dates  of  shipment,  thus  enabling  the 
Company  to  buy  raw  materials  in  great 
quantities  and  to  the  best  advantage. 


The  growth  of  the  business  has  been 
phenomenal. 


1894  the  business 

was 

$63,851 

1895 

44 

44 

181,639 

1896 

44 

44 

318,000 

1897 

44 

44 

322,000 

1898  '' 

44 

44 

599,000 

1899 

44 

44 

651,000 

1900  " 

44 

44 

872,000 

1901  '' 

44 

44 

1,036,000 

1902  " 

44 

44 

1,222,000 

1  hereby  certify  that  the  above 
figures  are  correct. 

WALTER  SCOTT, 

Cashier  of  the  Tenth  National  Bank  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Columbia  Ave.  Trust  Co. 


And  the  net  profits  on  this  business 
have  averaged  25  per  cent,  on  the  money 
Invested. 

A  MAGNIFICENT  PLANT. 

The  Company  pays  no  rent.  It  has 
paid  $203,964  for  ground  and  buildings. 
Most  of  the  buildings  are  one  story, 
with  skylights.  This  arrangement  af¬ 
fords  the  air  and  light  essential  to  the 
maximum  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the 
employees. 

The  Company  owns  patents  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  exceedingly  valuable  labor-saving 
devices  which  are  not  in  use  in  any 
other  factory  in  the  world.  This  is  one 
of  the  many  reasons  why  the  Company 
is  now  earning  25  per  cent,  per  annum. 
A  number  of  these  inventions  were 
made  by  President  Dunlap. 

In  addition  to  the  real  estate,  the 
Company  has  machinery  which  cost 
$216,000,  and  thousands  of  dollars’  worth 
of  carpets  and  raw  materials  are  at 
all  times  kept  on  hand.  EVERY  DOL¬ 
LAR  INVESTED  IS  SECURED  BY  A 
PULL  DOLLAR’S  WORTH  OF  AC¬ 
TUAL,  TANGIBLE  ASSETS. 


THE  COMPANY’S  PLANS. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Company  placed 
6,000  shares  of  its  treasury  stock  on  the 
market.  Shares  are  sold  at  their  par 
value  of  $100  each.  There  is  no  discount 
for  all  cash  down.  The  purpose  of  sell¬ 
ing  this  stock  is  to  immediately  pur¬ 
chase  three  additional  plants  on  which 
the  Company  now  holds  valuable 
options.  Two  of  these  are  large  money¬ 
making  carpet  mills,  the  other  Is  a  com¬ 
plete  spinning  plant.  By  consolidating 
these  plants  with  the  present  large  mill, 
the  expense  of  manufacturing  and  mar¬ 
keting  the  goods  will  greatly  diminish 
and  the  net  profits  of  the  business  will 
Increase  proportionately.  A  great  many 
shares  have  been  sold  to  Philadelphia 
capitalists,  but  the  Company  has  de¬ 
cided  to  reserve  2,000  shares  to  be  sold 
exclusively  to  investors  throughout  the 
country.  A  portion  of  the  2,000  shares 
is  offered  to  the  readers  of  each  of  sev¬ 
eral  leading  magazines.  You  will,  there¬ 
fore,  have  to  send  in  your  subscription 
without  delay  in  order  to  be  sure  of 
your  share.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
explain  that  the  object  in  selling  to  a 
large  number  of  small  investors  is  to 
have  thousands  of  people  interested  in 
and  talking  about  Dunlap  carpets.  No 
other  advertising  costs  so  little  and  is 
worth  so  much.  EVery  stockholder  is 
likely  to  buy  Dunlap  carpets  and  rugs 
and  to  advise  his  friends  to  do  so.  To 
let  all  of  the  shares  go  to  Philadelphia 
capitalists  would  be  much  easier  and 
quicker  (involving  comparatively  little 
bookkeeping)  but,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  ft  would  not  be  good  business  to 
do  so. 

WHY  SHARES  ARE  SOLD. 

Perhaps  you  ask,  “Why  does  the 
Company  sell  shares?  If  it  is  making 
money,  why  doesn’t  it  use  the  profits 
to  buy  the  new  mills?’’  This  is  easily 
answered.  The  Company  has  about 
$500,000  invested  in  buildings,  machinery, 
etc.  The  net  profits  now  average  25  per 
cent.,  or  $125,00u  a  year.  So  you  see,  if 
it  were  possible  lo  get  the  present 
shareholders  to  draw  no  dividends,  and 


use  all  the  profits  for  extending  the 
business,  it  would  take  just  four  years 
to  raise  the  $500,000  necessary  for  this 
consolidation  of  interests.  By  allowing 
the  public  to  share  in  the  business  the 
Company  can  make  the  consolidation  at 
once.  Then,  at  the  end  of  four  years, 
they  will  not  only  have  one  of  the 
largest  carpet  plants  in  the  world,  but 
will  have  made,  even  at  the  present  rate 
of  earnings,  $500,000  ADDITIONAL 
PROFITS  to  be  divided  among  the 
shareholders.  That  is  the  very  good 
reason  why  you  now  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  securing  a  share  in  this  very 
profitable  business. 

$4,000  A  DAY. 

I  wish  every  reader  of  this  magazine 
who  wants  a  share  in  this  business  could 
come  to  Philadelphia  and  go  through 
the  mill.  You  could  then  see  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  real  estate  that  is  worth  more 
than  $200,000,  the  machinery  that  cost 
$216,000,  and  thousands  of  dollars’  worth 
of  carpets,  rugs,  and  raw  materials. 
You  could  see  the  600  experienced  car¬ 
pet-makers  turning  out  $4,000  worth  of 
carpets  and  rugs  daily.  You  could  see 
various  patented  machines  that  are  in 
use  in  no  other  factory  in  the  world. 
You  could  see  work  done  by  rapid  auto¬ 
matic  machines  which  is  done  by  hand 
in  all  other  carpet  factories.  You  could 
see  the  current  orders,  a  list  of  the 
company’s  customers,  and  any  or  all 
of  the  books,  if  you  so  desired.  Every¬ 
thing  is  open  and  above  board.  But,  of 
course,  some  of  you  are  too  far  away, 
and  some  cannot  spare  the  time  to  come. 
But  if  any  of  you  can  come,  you  will  be 
welcome  to  make  any  Investigation  you 
wish.  And,  furthermore,  if  you  do  come, 
and  find  upon  investigation  that  one 
word  of  this  offer  is  untrue,  I  will  pay 
the  expense  of  your  trip,  and  pay  you 
for  your  time.  That’s  fair,  Lsn’t  it? 


'Cif'.'SK 


u.  '■I  'air 
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25  PER  CENT  GUARANTEED  INCREASE 

$10  now,  and  $10  a  montli  for  nine  months,  buys  a  $100  share  in  this  Company. 
If  at  the  end  of  one  year  the  $100  share  is  not  worth  at  least  $125  based  on  the  price 
at  wMch  stock  is  then  selling,  I  will  refund  all  the  money  you  have  paid  in  with  six 
per  cent  interest  added.  If  you  should  die  before  you  have  made  all  the  payments,  your 
heirs  will  be  given  the  share  without  further  cost.  If  you  should  be  sick,  or  lose 
employment,  you  will  not  forfeit  what  you  have  paid.  You  take  no  risk. 


10  Reasons  Why  You  Should  Invest  $10. 

L  Carpets  are  as  staple  as  wheat. 

2.  This  is  not  a  “prospect”  or  a  “maybe.”  It  is  a  full-fledged  business  that 
has  been  making  money — more  every  year— for  nine  years. 

3.  You  can  come  or  have  a  nearby  friend  or  acquaintance  come  and  go 
through  the  mill  and  make  any  kind  of  an  investigation  you  desire. 

4.  Every  dollar  you  Invest  will  be  secured  by  a  full  dollar’s  worth  of 
actual,  tangible  assets. 

5.  The  shares  are  full  paid  and  non-assessable 

6.  There  are  no  preferred  shares.  All  shareholders  draw  the  same  per¬ 
centage  and  profit. 

7.  Your  money  will  begin  to  share  in  the  profits  the  minute  it  is  received. 
You  will  be  paid  every  three  months  a  dividend  of  at  least  3  per  cent.  Quar¬ 
terly  dividends  of  3  per  cent.  (12  per  cent,  a  year)  are  being  paid  regularly 
January  1st,  April  1st,  July  1st  and  October  1st. 

8.  You  will  share  in  the  surplus,  which  is  the  difference  between  the  12 
per  cent,  paid  in  dividends  and  the  net  earnings  which  now  amount  to  25  per 
cent.,  and  which  will  greatly  increase  after  the  consolidation  of  the  four  mills. 

9.  You  will  share  in  the  increase  in  the  value  of  your  share.  This  increase 
is  bound  to  occur  as  soon  as  the  mills  are  consolidated,  and  it  will  keep  on 
Increasing  as  the  profits  of  the  business  increase.  You  are  guaranteed  a  25  per 
cent,  increase  the  first  year. 

10.  This  offer  is  made  to  you  through  your  favorite  journal — one  of  the 
most  reliable  and  substantial  publications  in  the  world. 


Make  Check,  Draft  or  Money-Order  Payable  to  ColurnMa  Aveime 
Trust  Company,  Philadelphia,  and  Mail  to 

W.  M.  Ostrander, 

Suite  1440,  North  American  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Send  Coupon  at  Once* 

As  there  are  but  a  few  hundred  shares  offered  to  a 

over  200,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  ]f  ^. 

you  can  readily  see  that  to  be  sure  of  getting 

your  share  you  will  have  to  act  promptly.  ^>nV(l7lder.i 

Send  in  $10  at  once,  and  be  sure  of  your  Qf  1  /  /n 

share.  Then  you  can  make  any  invest!-  fo'Ullc  14^4^0 ^ 

gation  you  see  fit,  and  if  you  find  that  ^  ^  ^  Kortll  American 
this  business  is  misrepresented  in 

any  way  whatever,  your  $10  will  ^  Tihhj..^  Philadelphia. 

be  promptly  returned.  Could  f  '  i  ^  i  ^  ^ 

any  offer  be  fairer?  Sit  li/llClOHed  JlTld  $10  as 

You  will  never  patfllieid  j  OV  (?•  dhavS 

regret  it.  It  will  be  ^  ^ ^ JAM  EH  PTTELAP 

the  best  investment  jt*,  ir 

you  ever  made.  CAP  PET  CO.  I  acfree  to  pay 

_  —  the  hafance  in  nine  nionthJii paiiineiitis 

^ «.f 

Name. 

Air  AdJre.'^.^. 


WHY  STOCKS  ARE  OFFERED  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


HERE  ARE  COMMON  QUESTIONS: 

1st — Why  is  it  necessary  to  offer  any  promising 
stock  for  general  subscription? 

2nd— Why  do  not  local  capitalists  secure  the  entire 
issue  of  a  stock  which  promises  large  profits? 

3rd— Why  is  a  company  willing  to  dispose  of  any 
interest  in  an  industry  which  is  earning,  or  about  to 
earn,  large  dividends? 

These  questions  are  familiar  to  every  stock  broker. 

They  seem  reasonable  on  their  face  yet,  in  fact, 
they  are  extremely  unreasonable  and  illogical. 

Would  you  ask  your  grocer,  when  he  asks  you  to 
buy  sugar  or  fiour  in  anticipation  of  an  advance, 
why  he  does  not  hold  it  himself,  and  make  the  profit? 

Would  you  ask  your  coal  dealer,  when  he  advises 
you  to  lay  in  your  Winter  supply  in  Summer,  because 
it  is  cheaper,  why  he  does  not  hold  it  himself  and 
make  the  profit? 

Certainly  not,  for  the  very  good  and  sufficient 


reason  that  neither  would  be  likely  to  have  sufficient 
capital  for  the  purpose  and,  if  the  advice  were  not 
acted  upon,  neither  you  nor  the  dealer  would  be 
benefited. 

Industrial  stocks  are  offered  to  the  general  public 
when  the  individual,  or  the  company,  has  not  suffl- 
ient  capital  with  which  to  operate. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  suppose  that  wealthy 
people  of  any  community— even  the  multi-million¬ 
aires — can  at  any  time  furnish  unlimited  funds. 

Their  money  is  at  all  times  mostly  invested  and, 
no  matter  how  good  an  opportunity  may  turn  up, 
only  a  small  percentage  of  them  are  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  it. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  the  British  Government 
came  to  New  York  City  to  raise  $50,000,000  on  a  bond 
issue.  These  bonds  are  a  good  investment,  yet  the 
government  came  here  for  money.  The  bonds  of  a 
prosperous  town  or  city  may  be  gilt-edged,  yet  they 
are  placed  in  outside  money  markets.  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  is  an  excellent  investment,  yet  not 


one-fifth  of  its  stock  is  owned  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  securi¬ 
ties  are  as  stable  as  government  bonds,  yet  the  re¬ 
cent  inventory  of  the  estate  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt 
showed  that  he  owned  less  than  one-fiftieth  of  its 
stock. 

Standard  Oil  Company  stock  is  selling  at  nearly 
$S00  per  share  on  the  cuib.  It  is  not  even  a  listed 
security,  yet  it  paid  28  per  cent,  dividend  last  year, 
and  John  D.  Rockefeller  owns  less  than  one-third 
of  the  stock  of  the  company  that  he  originated. 

Stock  was  sold  at  the  inception  of  these  companies, 
and  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  inves¬ 
tors  made  the  greatest  share  of  the  profits  by  be¬ 
coming  purchasers.  Nothing  of  magnitude  in  local 
enterprises  ever  proves  a  success  without  the  aid  of 
outside  capital. 

Without  this  division  of  interest,  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  capitalization,  there  could  be  none  of  the 
colossal  enterprises  which  now  seem  almost  as  es¬ 
sential  to  our  welfare  as  the  Government  Itself. 
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FROM  THE  LAND  OF  ELECTRIC  ROADS. 

A  MASSACHU.SKTTH  FARMER  TAI.K8. 

Great  Changes  in  New  England. 

I  tliink  thfre  is  no  modern  invention  working 
greater  change  in  llie  social  life  of  the  i)eoi)le  of 
soiiU. eastern  New  P^ngland  to-day  than  the  electrh^ 
street  railroads,  commonly  called  trolley  roads.  A 
person  returning  to  this  section  after  an  ah.sence  of  a 
dozen  yeai-s  or  so  must  be  impressed  by  the  change 
brought  about  by  the  trolley  roads  in  the  convenience 
and  ease  of  Inter-communication  between  villages  and 
towns,  and  of  these  conveniences  the  farmers  along 
the  lines  gel  their  share,  as  the  cars  stop  almost  any- 
wl'ere  to  take  on  or  leave  passengers.  The  fares  are 
so  very  low — usually  a  nickel  from  one  village  to  an¬ 
other — that  an  unimportant  errand  will  tempt  one  to 
make  a  trip.  In  warm,  pleasant 
weather  in  Summer,  open  cars  are 
run.  and  many  thousands  ride 
just  for  pleasure,  especially  on 
Sundays.  The  cars  are  then  al¬ 
most  always  full.  In  August  of 
1900  and  also  1901  I  took  a  trip  to 
the  Connecticut  River  Valley  and 
11])  and  down  the  valley  between 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Amherst, 

Mass.,  most  of  the  way  by  trolley 
car,  and  it  was  exceedingly  pleas¬ 
ant.  As  the  cars  run  over  the 
hills  and  through  the  villages  and 
jjast  country  homes,  a  journey  by 
trolley  has  much  the  character  of 
a  carriage  journey,  with  no  care 
for  the  team,  and  no  need  for  ex- 
])ending  pity  on  the  poor  horses 
if  the  day  be  hot  or  the  way  hard. 

The  cars  move  fast  enough  to 
create  sufficient  breeze  to  make  a 
ride  comfortable  on  the  hottest 
day.  The  cheapness  and  ease  with 
which  travel  can  be  done  by  trol¬ 
ley  cars,  doubles,  trebles,  nay, 
quadruples  communication  of  peo¬ 
ple  with  each  other,  and  thus  goes 
far  to  make  rural  life  more  pleas¬ 
ant  and  polish  away  rusticity.  The 
trolley  car,  with  rural  free  deliv¬ 
ery  of  mails,  gives  to  country  life 
muc-h  of  the  convenience  of  life  in 
town  or  city,  and  this,  too,  with¬ 
out  lessening  any  of  its  own  pecu¬ 
liar  attractions.  But  it  is  not  in 
.Summer  only  that  trolley  cars  are 
used  by  pleasure  seekers.  In  the 
rold  long  evenings  of  Winter  many 
use  them  to  attend  Grange  meet¬ 
ings,  concerts  or  lectures,  or  other  social  gatherings 
in  neighboring  villages,  and  the  ride,  which  pei'haps 
would  1)e  unbearable  in  a  carriage,  becomes  a  plea¬ 
sure  m  the  warmed  and  lighted  car. 

I  never  cease  to  wonder  at  the  docility  with  which 
the  electric  current  serves  man,  and  the  exemplifica¬ 
tion  which  it  gives  of  the  transmutation  of  energy. 
The  energy  which  is  chemically  locked  in  the  coal,  is, 
at  the  power  house,  liberated  in  the  furnace  and 
changed  to  the  expansive  power  of  steam,  which  in 
turn  is  changed  to  mechanical  motion  in  the  engine 
and  drives  the  dynamo  which  transmutes  the  energy 
into  electric  current.  This  current  is  taken  from  the 
tiolley  wire  to  the  car,  and  a  part  of  it  is  transmuted 
to  light,  a  part  to  heat  to  warm  the  car,  and  a  part 
to  mechanical  power  again  to  drive  the  car.  But  1 
will  return  to  the  use  of  the  cars  which  this  wonder¬ 
ful  current  drives.  The  economy  of  using  the  trolley 
cars  for  business  or  i)leasure  is  very  evident.  The 


cost  of  shoeing  a  horse  for  making  equal  travel  on 
frozen  ground  would  be  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
the  trolley  fares,  and  one  has  no  trouble  of  caring 
for  team  or  stable  bills.  I  have  heard  it  objected  to 
the  trolley  road  that  many  were  tempted  to  ride  more 
than  they  need,  and  more  i)erhai)s  than  they  can  well 
afford,  but  such  objectors  would,  I  think,  be  benefited 
by  a  little  extra  riding  themselves.  They  are  mostly 
persons  who  do  not  see  enough  of  the  world  and  of 
their  fellow  men  for  their  own  best  good.  This  in¬ 
creased  richness  of  rural  life  of  course  reacts  on  the 
value  of  rural  proi)erty.  The  desirability  of  residence 
near  a  trolley  lin^^  will  make  property  thus  situated 
more  ready  of  sale.  Now,  when  I  hear  the  purchase 
of  a  farm  discussed  one  of  the  important  questions  is: 
“Is  it  near  a  trolley  road?” 

The  cheapness  of  fare  and  regularity  and  frequency 
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of  trip  lead  many  to  seek  work  in  neighboring  vil¬ 
lages  where  they  can  do  better  than  at  home.  I  know 
of  many  who  are  thus  able  to  work  10  or  more  miles 
from  home.  The  writer,  22  years  ago,  worked  in  a 
shop  four  miles  from  home  in  Winter.  To  begin  work 
at  seven  o’clock  necessitated  starting  before  six  to  get 
my  horse  cared  for  in  time,  and  sometimes  in  cold, 
stormy  weather  the  ride  was  not  a  pleasant  trip,  es¬ 
pecially  as  it  had  to  be  made  in  darkness  at  both  ends 
of  the  day.  Now  such  a  job  would  entail  but  little 
expense  or  inconvenience.  School  children  are  now 
extensively  transported  to  and  from  school  in  trolley 
cars,  and  at  less  expense,  and  with  more  comfort  than 
they  could  be  in  barges.  Here  in  Massachusetts  we  do 
not  get  all  the  benefits  which  the  trolley  might,  and 
in  my  opinion,  ought  to  confer.  Our  lines  are  not  au¬ 
thorized  to  carry  freight.  In  Connecticut  the  trolley 
roads  run  cars  for  carrying  express  goods,  the  mails 
and  freight.  I  think  the  freight  cars  are  run  mostly. 


if  not  altogether  in  the  night,  after  passenger  cars 
cease  running.  I  think  our  Massachusetts  roads 
ought  to  be  authorized  and  equipped  for  freight  trans¬ 
portation  as  well. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  only  of  the  effects  of  the 
trolley  roads  which  farmers  and  country  folks  must 
consider  favorable.  But  such  great  changes  cannot 
be  without  inconvenience  or  loss  to  some.  The  ex¬ 
tension  of  electric  roads  lessens  the  need  for  horse.s. 
The  business  of  stables  for  letting  horses  has  been 
more  than  cut  in  half.  In  a  naighboring  town  of  4.000 
to  .5,000  inhabitants  1  have  heard  it  estimated  that  100 
horses  less  are  now  used  than  before  the  advent  of 
the  trolley  lines,  and  I  should  hesitate  to  c^iu^stion  the 
assertion.  Such  decrease  of  the  number  of  horses 
used  must,  when  it  becomes  more  general,  be  felt  by 
horse  breeders,  and,  I  think,  now  in  this  vicinity  it  is 
affecting  the  sale  of  hay.  When 
the  automobile  becomes  common, 
as  it  certainly  will,  there  will  be  a 
still  further  lessening  of  the  use 
of  horses  and  less  sale  for  hay. 
The  farmers  must  then  replace  the 
hay  crop  with  some  other.  With 
the  lessening  use  of  horses  on 
roads  the  bills  for  road  repairs 
will  be  less.  If  horses  and  nar¬ 
row-tired  wheels  could  be  kept  off 
our  roads  it  would  cost  but  little 
to  keep  them  in  almost  perfect 
condition.  This  subject  of  road 
repairing  is  closely  connected  with 
the  subject  of  electric  railways. 
Many,  if  not  all,  of  the  electric 
roads  pay  a  percentage  of  their 
income  for  keeping  in  repair  the 
roads  of  the  town  in  which  they 
are;  also,  the  great  amount  of 
travel  in  the  cars  lessens  the 
traffic  by  horse  travel  on  the 
roads,  and  it  is  the  feet  of  the 
horses  that  wear  out  the  roads 
most.  I  expect  the  time  is  com¬ 
ing  when  our  roads  will  be  so 
near  perfect,  and  the  cost  for 
power  for  driving  automobiles  so 
much  lessened  that  it  will  not  be 
economy  to  maintain  a  steel  track 
and  trolley  wire  for  running  cars, 
but  each  car  will  be  equipped  with 
power  generator  and  motor  for 
moving  itself;  that  is,  it  will  be¬ 
come  an  automobile,  though  1 
shall  not  live  to  see  the  accom- 
plbshment  of  this  result. 
Massachusetts.  m.  moksk. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  changes  Mr. 
Morse  refers  to  are  noticeable  in  New  Jersey,  where 
the  crowded  population  of  Greater  New  York  seeks 
an  outlet.  One  important  line  running  from  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  to  Paterson,  N.  J.,  has  purchased  its  pri¬ 
vate  right  of  way  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
distance,  the  tracks  being  fenced  off  from  trespass 
where  they  run  through  fields  and  vacant  land.  This 
permits  a  much  higher  rate  of  speed  than  would  be 
allowed  on  the  public  roads,  and  the  plan  seems  de¬ 
sirable.  A  trolley  ride  through  woods  and  fields  is 
always  more  agreeable  than  upon  the  public  roads, 
and  it  seems  just  to  reserve  the  latter  for  other  uses. 
The  extension  of  trolley  express  and  freight  service 
is  a  much-needed  improvement.  New  Jersey  is  behind 

the  agricultui’al  sections  of  other  States  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  In  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  we  recently  saw  trolley 
freight  service  as  satisfactory  as  that  of  the  steam 
roads.  Connection  with  trunk  lines  is  made  at  ter¬ 
minals,  and  cars  of  freight  or  emiJties  are  hauled  and 
switched  wherever  desired. 
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BRIEF  TALKS  ABOUT  FERTILIZERS. 
Nitrate  of  Soda  Used  Alone. 

I'T'Oiii  jour  answer  to  a  reader  of  T^uvcIhikI,  (.ol.,  in 
Tuk  H.  N.-Y'..  of  March  2S,  on  page  230,  one  would  under¬ 
stand  that  hy  the  u.'-.e  of  nitrate  of  soda  he  would  be 
Us.sening  the  fertility  of  his  soil  instead  of  increasing  it 
as  1  have  always  supposed.  a.  b.  J. 

Woodford,  O. 

Nitrate  of  soila,  used  alone,  may  act  upon  the  soil 
like  a  whip  on  a  horse  to  get  the  last  ounce  of  speed 
or  strengih  out  of  him.  It  supplies  only  nitrogen  to 
the  plant  and  stimulates  it  to  active  growth  so  that  it 
makes  use  of  the  available  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  already  in  the  soil.  Unless  these  elements  are 
supplied  in  some  form  there  will  come  a  time  when 
the  crops  will  not  respond  even  if  dou))le  quantities 
of  nitrate  are  applied.  Tenants  sometimes,  at  the  end 
of  their  lease,  use  nitrate  alone.  The  plant  seeks  pot¬ 
ash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  soil  and  produces  a 
large  trop,  but  leaves  little  of  these  elements  still 
available,  so  that  the  man  who  takes  the  farm  next 
must  use  a  complete  fertilizer.  You  may  get  a  good 
day’s  work  out  of  a  thirsty  horse  by  giving  him  water 
alone,  but  unless  you  feed  him  well  the  next  day  he 
will  fail.  The  question  referred  to  land  in  fruit,  which 
had  been  well  fertilized.  The  owner  wished  to  get  one 
more  large  crop  at  light  expense  and  then  sell  the 
land.  Nitrate  of  soda  alone  will  stimulate  that  fruit 
and  force  it  to  use  up  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
which  former  manuring  has  put  into  the  soil.  The 
owner  will  save  the  cost  of  this  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  and  secure  a  large  crop,  but  unless  the  buyer 
uses  a  complete  fertilizer  of  some  sort  he  will  prob¬ 
ably  obtain  a  poor  c;rop.  We  frequently  use  nitrate 
of  soda  alone  on  grass  and  fruit  but  are  always  care¬ 
ful  to  use  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  addition  at 
.some  time  during  the  year.  It  is  alw’ays  safest  to  use 
a  complete  fertilizer  unless  we  /nioir  that  only  one  or 
tw'O  elements  are  needed. 


The  Use  of  Peruvian  Ouano. 


Will  Peruvian  guano  be  a  good  fertilizer  for  straw¬ 
berries,  with  nitrate  of  soda  and  inuricUe  or  sulphate  of 
potash  added?  How-  much  nitrate  of  soda  could  I  use 
with  safety  on  berries  for  a  home  market?  ould  the 
sulphate  of  potash  give  as  large  a  yield  :ci5  the  nitrate? 

I  am  offered  Peruvian  guano  at  $30  per  ton;  analysis 
ammonia  four,  phosphoric  acid  20.  potash  four. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

What  sort  of  a  fertilizer  is  Peruvian  guano  for  pota¬ 
toes?  It  is  .said  to  analyze  4-5  per  cent  ammonia,  lS-20  per 
cent  phosphoric  acid  and  four  per  cent  potash.  I’rice 
$27.50  f.  o.  b.  New  York.  How  much  iier  acre,  and  what 
should  be  u.sed  with  il?  The  land  is  a  light  sandy  loam 
and  gave  about  100  bushels  per  e.cre  corn  ears  last  year, 
and  i.s  appareiilly  Un  king  in  lime,  a.s  there  is  much  sorrel 
on  the  stubble.  How  would  it  compare  with  the  Mapes 
manures  if  some  muriate  of  potash  was  added?  k.  j.  n. 
llackottstown.  X.  J. 

It  is  understood,  of  course,  that,  this  guaiio  is  a  de¬ 
posit  found  on  islands  in  the  South  American  Pacific 
Ocean.  It  consists  of  the  excrements  of  sea  fowls  and 
the  bodies  of  many  that  die  there.  The  dry  rainless 
climate  prevents  any  great  loss  of  ammonia.  This 
deposit  is  dug  up  and  ground  to  a  fine  pow'der.  Years 
ago,  great  quantities  of  this  guano  w’ere  sent  to  Eng¬ 
land  and  to  this  country.  The  use  of  nitrate  of  soda 
and  the  low  price  of  phosphoric  acid  in  acid  rock 
have  nearly  driven  guano  from  the  market.  It  is  not 
likely  that  any  large  quantity  is  now  imported, 
though  at  the  price  quoted  it  is  a  good  bargain.  We 
would  not  use  it  alo'ne  for  fruits  or  potatoes,  both  of 
which  require  nitrates— that  is  nitrogen  in  the  most 
available  lorm.  We  would  add  to  a  ton  of  this  guano 
in  order  to  make  a  suitable  mixture  for  strawberries, 
250  pounds  each  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  muriate  of 
potash.  For  our  owm  use  w^e  should  add  also  400 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate,  but  wmuld  not  advise  it  for 
general  use.  YVe  maj'^  compare  the  guano  with  the 
potato  manure  by  taking  the  analysis  from  the  Con¬ 
necticut  and  New  Jersey  reports; 


Pounds  In  One  Ton. 


Nitrogen  ns  nitrates . 

Nitrogen  a.s  ammonia . 

Organic  nitrogen  . 

Total  nitrogen  . . . 

Avail.-ible  phosphoric  acid . 

PoLish  . 


Peruvian 

Potato 

guano. 

manure. 

37 

....  60 

3 

....  20 

40 

....  SO 

80 

....ISO 

169 

....  80 

149 

If  you  are  sure  that  this  is  a  true  guano  and  not  a 
mixture  wiih  tankage  and  muriate  it  makes  a  good 
showing  by  the  side  of  the  potato  manure,  yet  w'e 
should  expect  the  latter  to  produce  a  better  crop  and 
leave  the  soil  in  better  condition  for  the  crop  that 
follow'S.  It  has  several  forms  of  nitrogen  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  will  be  more  lasting  in  its  effects. 
By  adding  the  250  pounds  each  of  nitrate  of  soda  and 
muriate  of  potash  you  will  obtain  the  needed  nitrates 
and  increase  the  proportion  of  potash.  Why  do  w'e 
constantly  urge  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda?  Because 
it  gives  the  soluble  or  “quick”  form  of  nitrogen  so 
necessary  for  Rtarting  early  crops  on  cool  soils.  For 
grass,  potatoes,  small  fruits  or  vegetables  nitrate  is 
one  of  the  most  essential  elements  In  chemical  ferti¬ 
lizers  and  W'e  should  alw'ays  insist  upon  its  use.  For 


corn  or  general  farm  crops,  except  potatoes,  the  or¬ 
ganic  forms  of  nitrogen  may  answer. 

Soda  Cannof  Replace  Potash. 

Were  J  to  ask  if  nitratc'of  soda  and  acid  phosphate  con¬ 
stituted  what  is  called  a  complete  fertilizer,  you  would 
in  all  probability  say  add  potash  in  some  form  and  you 
wall  then  have  a  complete  fertilizer.  1  appeal  for  in¬ 
formation  to  Thk  R.  X.-Y'.  much  as  a  child  would  to  a 
jiarcnt,  expecting  to  receive  an  authoritative  and  satis- 
lactory  reply.  Read  the  enclosed  clipping  and  give  me 
the  best  information  you  can  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
statements  therein  contained.  His  statements,  if  true, 
will  veiy  materially  influence  a  great  number  of  R.  N.-Y'. 
readers  and  farmers  generally,  for  by  his  reasoning  we 
can  use  acid  phosphate  and  nitrate. of  soda  to  make  a 
ton  of  complete  fertilizer  analyzing  3  1-5  jier  cent  nitro¬ 
gen,  11  1-5  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and  10  4-5  per  cent 
potash,  by  using  400  pounds  nitrate  of  soda  and  1,000  acid 
])hosphate,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $10.20  f.  o.  b.,  Hallimore 
or  New  Y'ork.  Note  that  he  .says  two  pounds  soda  are 
equivalent  in  alkalinity  to  three  iioimds  potash;  1,  there¬ 
fore,  add  one-third  to  the  30  pounds  soda  in  each  100 
pounds  nitrate  of  soda  which  gives  me  the  10  4-5  per 
cent.  1  hope  you  will  also  fully  exi)lain  this  matter  of 
substituting  the  soda  in  jutrate  of  soda  for  ))otash  salts 
in  fertilizers.  w'.  s. 

Sabillasville,  Md. 

The  clipping  referred  to  is  a  labored  article  at¬ 
tempting  to  prove  that  soda  will  take  the  place  of 
potash  in  fertilizci’s.  It  is  credited  to  the  Tribune- 
Farmer — a  paper  that  ought  to  know'  better  than  to 
print  such  harmful  trash.  On  page  278  we  told  how 
“potash  lye”  can  be  used  as  a  fertilizer.  We  have 
received  several  notes  like  the  following: 

Y'ou  undoubtedly  supposed  that  the  substance  sold  under 
that  name  in  cans  at  grocery  stores  for  making  soap, 
etc.,  w'as  caustic  potash  as  anyone  naturally  would  from 
the  name.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  and  1  have  used 
several  varieties,  it  is  always  caustic  soda,  and  therefore 
of  no  particular  value  as  a  fertilizer.  v.  l.  l. 

Of  course  we  referred  to  a  pure  potash  lye,  but  this 
comment  is  significant  because  it  compares  soda  with 
potash.  The  article  in  question  is  very  cunningly 
w'ritten,  the  author  being  careful  to  say  that  “two 
pounds  of  soda  are  equal  in  alkalinity  to  three 
pounds  of  potash.”  That  might  be  true  and  still  -soda 


DRAINING  A  CELLAR.  Fio.  113. 

have  no  particular  value  as  plant  food.  A  dressing  of 
air-slaked  lime  often  gives  a  large  increase  of  crop 
even  when  the  soil  already  coniained  far  more  lime, 
than  any  crop  could  possibly  uce.  The  lime  helped 
not  because  it  actually  fed  the  crop  but  because  it 
sweetened  the  soil,  changing  it  from  acid  to  alkaline 
and  thus  enabling  the  bacteria  which  make  much 
plant  food  available  better  able  to  do  their  work.  It 
is  quite  likely  that  carbonate  of  soda  will  act  much 
like  lime  to  neutralize  the  acid  in  some  sour  soils, 
but  this  does  not  prove  that  soda  pan  take  the  place 
of  potash.  It  has  been  demonstrated  again  and  again 
that  potash  is  absolutely  necessary  to  certain  func¬ 
tions  of  plant  life  and  that  soda  cannot  possibly  take 
its  place  as  a  plant  food.  Without  doubt  soda  has  its 
uses  in  plant  growth,  but  the  statement  that  potash 
may  safely  be  left  out  of  a  combination  of  nitrate  of 
soda  and  phosphate,  w'here  a  complete  fertilizer  is 
needed,  may  safely  be  branded  as  nonsense.  Do  not 
pay  any  attention  w’hatever  to  such  statements  but 
continue  to  use  potash  wherever  your  tests  show'  that 
it  is  ?ieeded.  _ 

DRAINING  A  CELLAR. 

In  answer  to  J.  YV.  B.,  Salem,  Mass.,  and  W.  E.  B., 
Maryland,  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  them  a  way  to 
keep  cellars  dry.  Excavate  the  entire  cellar  bottom 
six  or  eight  inches  low'er  than  the  line  of  finished 
floor,  carefully  grading  so  as  to  have  a  fall  to  drain. 
In  J.  W.  B.’s  case  he  should  excavate  two  inches  lower 
than  the  bottom  of  his  air  chamber  (don’t  low'er  the 
air  chamber  bottom).  Fill  in  then  w'ith  large  gravel 
two  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  grading  again  care¬ 
fully,  keeiting  the  center  a  little  high  and  have  fall 
to  drain.  Form  a  gutter  as  in  Fig.  113  by  laying  a  2x4 
dow'n  flat  next  to  the  walls  and  concreting  a  narrow' 
strip  eight  or  12  inches  wide  next  to  2x4;  remove 
board  and  form  the  round  gutter.  Fig.  113,  with  stiff 
mortar,  and  a  short  piece  of  2x4  rounded  on  one  four- 
inch  side,  with  handle  on  top.  Finish  by  laying  two 
inches  of  concrete  all  over,  flush  w'ith  the  strips  al¬ 
ready  laid,  keeping  the  center  one  to  two  inches  high 
always,  as  in  Fig.  113.  No  w'ater  can  get  on  this  floor 
either  up  through  or  from  the  side  walls.  I  have 
taken  up  many  wet  cellar  floors  to  remedy,  and  gen¬ 
erally  found  them  to  be  laid  directly  on  the  ground, 
and  I  have  never  failed  to  make  them  dry  by  the 
method  above  described.  I  do  not  believe  that  G.  D.’s 
method  of  putting  cement  on  the  ground  and  ramming 
can  be  effective,  and  it  certainly  is  very  expensive. 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  OINSENO. 

So  much  ha.s  been  said  about  the  possibility  of  cul 
tivating  ginseng  as  a  garden  crop  that  we  give  the 
following  figures  from  Bulletin  No.  G2  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Station  (State  College,  Center  Co.).  Prof. 
Geo.  C.  Blitz  brought  both  seeds  and  cultivated 
plants  w'hich  w'ere  planted  on  October  9,  1897.  The 
bed  was  mulched  w'ith  forest  leaves  during  the  YY^in- 
ter,  and  artificial  shade  was  provided  by  a  lattice. 
The  ground  was  hoed  about  three  times  a  year.  The 
entire  planting  of  1897  was  dug  October  22,  1902- 
five  years  later.  There  were  138  plants,  which  oc¬ 
cupied  one  five  hundred  and  eightieth  part  of  tin 
acre.  The  number  of  plants  actually  sold  was  23 
per  cent  less  than  the  number  planted.  The  crop 
weighed  five  pounds  14  ounces,  and  sold  for  $47.90. 
The  cultivated  roots  were  pronounced  better  than  the 
natives.  Figuring  from  this  small  crop  Prof.  Butz 
makes  the  following  estimate  of  the  cost  of  planting 
an  acre  of  ginseng  and  the  prbbable  income  from  it: 

80,040  plants,  at  10  cents . $.S.004.W 

too  posts  eight  feet  long,  at  10  cents .  90.00 

Lath  for  screen  roof .  230.W 

Boards  for  cross-bars  and  braces .  100.00 

Setting  posts  two  feet  in  ground .  75.W 

Carpentry  on  screen .  150.00 

mowing  and  preparing  soil . 100.00 

Planting  80.040  plants .  50.00 

Weeding  and  mulching  for  five  years .  250.00 

Digging  roots,  O.OIW  pounds .  100.00 

Washing  and  drying  crop .  100.00 


'fotal  . $0,249.00 


2,900  pounds  dry  root,  at  $8.50  i)er  pound .  $24,650.00 

Deducting  cost  .  9,249.00 


Not  profit  in  five  years .  $15,401. IW 

No  account  is  made  of  the  cost  or  rental  of  land. 
MTiile  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  such  a  result 
cannot  be  obtained  we  consider  it  very  unlikely. 
Such  figures  will  furnish  fresh  ammunition  for  the 
ginseng  boomers.  YY^e  do  not  consider  this  a  safe 
basis  to  figure  on.  Many  a  man  has  grow'n  a  row  of 
potatoes,  a  small  bed  of  strawberries  or  a  dozen  henn 
with  great  success.  YVhen  he  tried  to  extend  the  row 
or  small  bed  to  an  acre  or  the  few  trees  and  hens  to 
thousands  he  found  that  the  more  he  spread  out  the 
acreage  the  smaller  his  average  grew.  To  fit  the 
acre  so  that  all  parts  of  it  will  be  uniform  will  eat 
up  a  good  shore  of  the  profits.  Such  estimates  are 
too  much  like  the  plan  of  planting  a  few  hills  of 
potatoes,  weighing  the  crop  and  then  assuming  that 
if  there  had  been  6,000  hills  on  an  acre  the  crop  would 
have  been  500  bushels.  There  was  once  a  man  who 
wanted  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  hen  manure  for 
potatoes.  He  planted  six  hills,  using  hen  manure, 
while  others  were  planted  without  any  manure  or 
fertilizer.  During  the  growing  season  a  hen  got  loose 
and  scratched  up  two  hills.  YVhen  the  potatoes  were 
dug,  after  much  figuring  our  friend  found  that  the 
hen  ntttnure  increased  the  yield  75  bushels  per  acre, 
but  that  the  hen’s  Itv  decreased  it  by  110  bushels! 


STONE  AND  CEMENT  HOGPENS. 

In  building  a  hoghouse,  the  first  essential  i.s 
warmth,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  warniih 
can  be  produced  better  by  building  the  lower  story  of 
stone  than  wood.  A  stone  building  is  cold  and  damp 
the  year  around,  and  is  not  adapted  to  successful 
swine  breeding.  A  hogpen  built  of  wood  can  be  con¬ 
structed  to  be  warm  in  YVinter,  comfortable  the  whole 
year,  and  as  far  as  cost  is  concerned  1  believe  as 
cheaply,  if  not  cheaper  than  stone.  YVhen  construct¬ 
ed  of  stone  the  walls  are  unnecessarily  thick,  and  the 
builder  is  liable  to  lose  sight  of  the  important  point 
of  light.  The  pens  should  be  well  lighted,  light  com¬ 
ing  in  so  as  to  enter  each  pen,  and  the  windows  con¬ 
structed  so  as  to  slide  up  into  the  second  story  prop¬ 
erly  to  air  and  ventilate  in  warm  weather.  Under 
good  conditions  no  farm  animal  is  less  liable  to  dis¬ 
ease  than  the  hog,  and  no  branch  of  animal  industry 
can  be  made  to  pay  a  better  per  cent  of  profit,  and  to 
insure  health  and  thriftiness  first  secure  warmth,  next 
dryness  and  wholesome  food,  and  the  wants  of  the 
grunter  are  satisfied. 

Cement  floors  are  all  right  in  their  place,  but  they 
should  never  be  used  in  a  hogpen.  To  be  sure  the 
pens  can  easily  be  cleaned,  and  there  will  be  no  leak¬ 
age  in  manures  underneath,  but  they  are  damp  and 
too  hard  for  a  hog  to  walk  on.  In  this  day  of  im¬ 
proved  breeds  of  swine  many  are  bred  with  legs  too 
small  and  weak  to  stand  a  cement  floor.  One  of  the 
important  points  in  selecting  a  hog  is  its  feet;  with 
strong  bones  in  the  legs  we  have  a  good  foundation 
to  feed  and.  build  up  the  carcass,  rounded  and  filled 
out  for  the  butcher.  A  hog  kept  on  cement  floors  wUl 
get  sore-footed  and  weak-legged.  Not  only  will  their 
legs  weaken,  but  they  will  contract  rheumatism,  and 
you  will  have  a  hog  trying  to  drag  itself  around  by 
its  fore  feet,  completely  broken  down  and  crippled. 
YVith  several  of  them  the  profits  of  a  YVinter’s  feed¬ 
ing  are  gone.  A  basement  in  a  hogpen  is  no  use  what¬ 
ever;  it  w'ould  create  a  filth  hole  and  a  disease 
breeder. ,  The  house  should  be  constructed  to  have  the 
hogs  on  the  ground  floor  and  a  second  story  or  loft 
for  storing  grain  and  litter.  Build  a  good  warm 
wooden  building,  use  two-inch  plank  one  thickness 
for  floors,  set  the  building  on  a  good  stone  wall  foun¬ 
dation  with  several  holes  in  stone  work  below  the 
sills  to  allow  of  a  free  circulation  of  air  during  Suin' 
mer,  which  can  be  stopped  up. in  YVinter  to  make  the 
floor  warmer.  If  there  is  no  circulation  of  air  under 
your  hogpen  the  floors  will  soon  rot  and  decay. 

I  ewis  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  F.  rosii-YRT. 
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/EFALFA  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Growing  and  Curing  for  Hay. 

Since  graduation  from  the  New  Hampshire  College 
of  Agriculture  in  1894,  I  have  been  studying  the  feed 
question  in  the  hope  of  finding  something  in  the  great 
family  of  legumes  that  would  stay  on  our  old  hillside 
farms  and  yield  year  after  year  heavy  crops  of  rich 
fodder  without  reseeding  or  cultivating.  I  studied  the 
report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  Year 
Book  of  1897,  and  envied  our  western  brother  farmer 
who  could  grow  immense  crops  of  rich  feed  year  after 
year  without  reseeding  or  cultivation.  I  talked  Al¬ 
falfa,  only  to  be  laughed  at  until  a  friend  from  Win- 
throp,  Wash.,  while  looking  over  my  hill  lot  of  15 
acres  said:  “This  land  would  grow  Alfalfa  just  as 
well  as  my  own;  try  it.”  But  so  little  faith  had  1 
that  I  did  not  sow  any  until  about  the  middle  of  May, 
1902.  We  plowed  under  a  very  light  crop  of  Winter 
rye  on  land  not  fertilized  for  eight  years,  fitting  it 
the  same  as  for  oats,  using  no  fertilizer  of  any  kind. 
I  did  not  expect  it  to  grow  more  than  three  inches  in 
height  the  first  year.  1  used  10  pounds  seed  to  acre,  in 
fact  had  so  little  faith  we  planted  the  piece  to  Yellow- 
eye  beans,  using  no  fertilizer,  expecting  to  top-dress 
them  with  ashes.  By  the  middle  of  July  the  field  was 
red  with  the  blossoms  of  the  smartweed,  seeded  by 
the  wash  from  a  field  above  badly  infested  the  year 
before.  I  divided  the  field  off  for  treatment,  mowing 
the  first  close  to  the  sod,  beans,  weeds  and  Alfalfa. 
Part  No.  2  we  mowed  high  between  the  rows  of  beans 
by  hand  The  third  was  left  to  grow  until  September 
15,  then  cut  weeds,  beans  and  all,  hayed  and  put  in 
the  barn  with  the  rest  after  pulling  the  beans  on  sec¬ 
ond  plot,  leav¬ 
ing  the  entire 
field  as  clean  as 
possible.  After 
picking  the  ap¬ 
ples  we  turned 
in  a  lot  of  cat¬ 
tle,  feeding  un¬ 
til  snow  came. 

I  tried  ashes, 
grass  fertilizer, 
barn  yard  ma¬ 
nure  and  lime 
on  all  plots.  We 
think  50  bush¬ 
els  u  n  1  e  ached 
hard -wood 
ashes  as  good  as 
anything  to  put 
on  when  seed¬ 
ing.  This  Spring 
we  tested  all 
plots  and  think 
the  part  left  un¬ 
cut  until  Sep¬ 
tember  much 
the  best.  I  shall 
do  the  same  by 
six  acres  more 
this  year,  ex¬ 
cept  the  beans, 
which  I  shall 
put  by  them¬ 
selves.  We  should  say  lime  in  some  form  is  needed 
in  our  eastern  soils,  also  potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 
Now  for  a  few  don’ts,  such  as  don’t  cut  it  until  bloom. 
Mine  was  in  fact  two  feet  high  and  very  heavy,  parts 
of  it  over  a  ton  to  the  acre.  Don’t  drive  over  it  in 
Fall;  it  will  freeze  and  heave  up  the  roots.  Don’t 
feed  it  the  Fall  of  first  year.  Don’t  let  the  cut  grass 
stay  in  cock  long;  hay  it  and  put  it  in  the  barn.  I 
think  too  much  is  said  about  losing  the  leaves;  they 
are  not  lost  if  they  fall  on  the  ground,  but  help  the 
next  crop.  Don’t  be  afraid  of  water  so  much.  I  think 
most  eastern  hill  land  well  drained  enough  to  grow 
it.  1  have  a  root  in  a  glass  of  water  put  there  some 
days  ago.  It  has  grown  well  with  the  roots  entirely 
flooded.  I  will  send  you  a  root  and  ask  whether  it  is 
as  good  as  the  western  average  root  of  11  months’ 
growth  and  no  extra  feeding.  f.  w.  g. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  root  of  this  sample  measures  22% 
inches  long  and  is  larger  than  a  lead  pencil  at  the 
upper  part.  It  has  dried  out  considerably.  The  top 
has  just  begun  to  start. 


OATS  AND  PEAS  FOR  SOILING  OR  HAY. 

We  have  had  considerable  to  say  about  sowing  oats 
and  peas  together.  Now  we  are  asked  what  the  crop 
looks  like.  The  picture  (Fig.  114)  shows  a  crop  grown 
iast  year  at  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  (New 
Brunswick).  We  reproduce  it  from  the  excellent  sta¬ 
tion  report.  This  shows  the  crop  as  it  stands  ready 
for  cutting.  The  crop  here  shown  gave  nine  tons  of 
green  fodder  per  acre.  In  our  experience  this  crop 
mixture,  whether  green  or  well  cured,  has  proved 


quite  equal  to  clover.  It  is  a  difficult  crop  to  cure 
properly,  and,  as  is  the  case  with  many  mixed  crops, 
a  farmer  is  likely  to  let  one  part  of  the  mixture  grow 
too  long  before  cutting.  At  the  New  Jersey  station 
this  crop  is  very  useful  as  part  of  a  quick  rotation. 
For  example,  wheat  or  rye  or  rye  and  Crimson  clover 
may  cover  the  ground  in  the  Spring.  This  is  cut  for 
green  fodder — then  the  ground  is  plowed  for  oats  and 
peas.  This  crop  will  be  cut  and  fed  in  time  to  plant 
corn  for  fodder  or  silage,  and  at  the  last  cultivation 
of  this  corn  crop  rye  or  rye  and  Crimson  clover  will 
be  seeded  so  as  to  give  another  early  Spring  crop.  As 
before  stated  our  own  plan  of  seeding  is  to  sow  six 
pecks  of  Canada  peas  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  and 
plow  them  in  with  a  small  plow.  Then  broadcast  2% 
bushels  of  cats  on  the  furrows  and  work  them  in  with 
a  smoothing  harrow. 


FERTILIZERS  UNDER  GLASS. 

I  have  not  had  occasion  to  use  lime  in  the  soil  in¬ 
tended  for  greenhouse  use,  nor  do  1  think  it  would  be 
advisable  to  use  this  substance  to  any  great  extent  in 
greenhouse  practice.  Speaking  in  a  general  way  we 
seldom  find  enough  humus  in  our  potting  soil  to 
necessitate  the  use  of  lime  to  hasten  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  the  humus  into  available  plant  food,  and  this 
is,  as  I  understand  it,  the  chief  use  of  lime  mixed 
with  the  soil.  There  would  also  be  an  objection  to 
the  use  of  lime  in  the  compost  heap  from  the  fact 
that  some  classes  of  plants,  notably  most  conifers,  and 
also  members  of  the  Ericaceae,  rebel  against  lime  in 
the  soil,  and  in  consequence  there  would  likely  be 
trouble  in  growing  such  familiar  examples  of  the  two 


classes  in  question  as  the  Araucarias  and  Azaleas.  I 
have  tried  wood  ashes  in  potting  soil,  using  from  50 
to  75  pounds  of  the  ashes  to  a  ton  of  soil,  but  did  not 
get  results  that  were  satisfactory,  and  could  do  much 
better  with  soot  from  soft  coal,  though  used  in  smaller 
proportions  than  the  wood  ashes.  The  latter  is  a 
valuable  manure  for  various  soft-wooded  plants,  and 
is  quick  in  its  action,  but  should  be  used  in  quite 
moderate  proportions  until  one  finds  out  something 
about  the  needs  of  the  soil  by  prolonged  experiment. 

I  have  also  used  Peruvian  guano,  sheep  dung,  “Bra¬ 
zilian  Plant  Pood,”  poudrette,  nitrate  of  soda,  horn 
shavings,  bone  meal  and  other  fertilizers,  and  after 
many  years  of  experiment  it  seems  that  for  foliage 
plants  in  general  and  for  palms  in  particular  the  best 
fertilizer  to  use  is  one  that  contains  a  liberal  per¬ 
centage  of  phosphoric  acid,  say  from  10  to  12  per 
cent,  and  with  this  about  two  to  four  per  cent  of  am¬ 
monia  and  potash  respectively.  In  other  words,  use 
a  good  bone  phosphate  and  reenforce  the  phosphoric 
acid  part  of  it  with  some  good  bone  meal  or  bone  dust, 
the  latter  being  of  much  more  value  when  made  from 
unboiled  bones  than  it  is  after  the  fertilizer  man  has 
kindly  boiled  out  all  the  fat  because  he  thinks  it 
might  be  detrimental  to  vegetation.  Of  this  good 
bone-  phosphate  I  prefer  to  use  from  16  to  20  pounds 
to  a  ton  of  soil,  and  with  it  the  same  weight  of  bone 
meal,  these  fertilizers  being  mixed  in  the  soil  at  the 
time  of  using,  and  not  in  the  compost  heap  outdoors. 
The  compost  heap  in  question  is  stacked  up  some 
months  previously,  and  is  composed  preferably  of  sod 
and  top  soil  from  an  old  pasture  mixed  with  good 
stable  manure  in  the  proportion  of  one  load  of  manure 


to  six  loads  of  soil.  The  stable  manure  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  should  be  a  mixture  of  short  and  well-rotted 
horse  and  cow  manure  in  equal  proportions.  It  would 
perhaps  be  unwise  to  say  that  these  proportions  of 
the  various  fertilizers  mentioned  would  be  correct  to 
use  in  all  cases,  for  I  think  one  has  to  find  out  the 
needs  of  his  particular  soil,  and  it  is  well  to  “make 
haste  slowly,”  especially  when  the  welfare  of  a  house¬ 
ful  of  valuable  plants  is  at  stake,  but  with  the  rather 
heavy,  clayey  soil  that  predominates  in  this  vicinity 
I  have  had  good  results  from  such  practice. 

W.  H.  TAPLIN. 


WHERE  FRUIT  TREES  EAT. 

In  broadcasting  fertilizer  in  a  bearing  orchard  I  use 
a  distributor,  sowing  a  wide  strip  between  the  rows 
and  leaving  a  narrow  strip  either  side  of  the  .Jw  of 
trees.  When  applying  manure  or  fertilizer  to  young 
trees  I  place  either  in  a  circle  proportionate  to  the 
size  of  the  tree,  extending  about  as  far  as  the  height 
of  the  tree,  but  never  close  to  the  trunk.  The  fertili¬ 
zer  at  some  distance  from  the  tree  falls  upon  soil 
which  is  more  thoroughly  stirred  than  that  close  to 
the  trunk,  and  more  open  to  the  sweetening  and  un¬ 
locking  influence  of  sun  and  rain.  I  like  to  keep  the 
soil  poor  about  the  trunk  so  as  to  lessen  the  growth 
of  tough  sod  and  luxuriant  weeds,  which  may  harbor 
borers  and  mice  unless  frequently  removed. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  h.  hart. 

Thei'e  seems  to  be  quite  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  where  fertilizer  should  be  put,  so  as  to  be  the  most 
beneficial  to  fruit  trees  of  large  size.  As  the  trees 
grow  the  roots  extend  out  a  greater  distance  from  the 

trunk,  and  new 
fibrous  or  feed¬ 
ing  roots  are 
formed,  but  in 
taking  out  old 
fruit  trees  1 
noticed  that 
there  were  many 
feeding  roots 
close  up  to  the 
main  stem,  and 
that  this  class  of 
roots  extends 
out  farther  than 
the  spread  of  the 
limbs.  While 
there  are  not  as 
many  of  these 
roots  close  to 
the  trunk  those 
that  are  there 
need  feeding  as 
badly  as  those 
farther  away. 
My  opinion  is 
that  the  peach 
and  plum,  after 
the  third  or 
fourth  year, 
should  have  the 
fertilizer  spread 
b  r  o  a  d  c  ast  all 
over  the  ground. 
As  to  the  apple  tree,  if  it  is  fertilized  out  a  little  far¬ 
ther  than  the  spread  of  the  branches  it  may  be  suffi¬ 
cient  until  the  tree  gets  quite  large,  say  15 
years  old;  then  it  should  have  the  fertilizer  spread 
broadcast.  1  think  fruit  trees  of  large  or  fair  size 
should  have  manure  and  other  fertilizers  spread 
broadcast  all  over  the  gi'ound — even  quite  close  to  the 
trunk — in  a  liberal  manner;  it  is  exceedingly  poor 
economy  to  skimp  the  fertilizer  and  thus  starve  a 
fruit  tree.  w.  n.  s. 

Rocky  Hill,  N.  J. 

In  broadcasting  manure  or  chemical  fertilizer  in 
an  orchard  after  it  is  two  years  old  I  aim  to  cover  the 
entire  ground.  I  am  not  quite  so  particular  to  get  it 
up  close  to  the  bodies  of  the  trees;  still,  I  like  to  have 
it  pretty  evenly  distributed  over  the  entire  surface  of 
the  land,  for  I  am  sure  that  the  feeding  roots  are 
pretty  well  distributed  anyway,  and  the  more  you 
distribute  the  manure  the  more  you  will  cause  the 
roots  to  spread  themselves  evenly  over  the  soil.  When 
they  have  absorbed  the  food  that  is  especially  applied 
for  them  they  pick  up  other  plant  food  in  the  soil  as 
fast  as  it  becomes  available.  They  are  also  less  like¬ 
ly  to  suifer  from  drought  than  where  the  roots  are 
more  concentrated  in  special  places,  if  all  the  food 
is  applied  only  on  a  part  of  the  land.  j.  h.  hale. 

Connecticut. 


OHIO  NOTES.— The  cold  wave  of  April  4-5  did  much 
damage  to  fruits.  The  temperature  was  20  on  April  5, 
and  peaches,  plums,  pears,  cherries  and  early  blooming 
apples  were  in  bloom.  I  expect  no  peaches,  very  few 
pears,  cherries  and  plums,  except  Damson  and  Wild 
Goose.  Few  early  apples  and  many  buds  on  later  va¬ 
rieties  are  killed,  but  probably  these  may  be  enough  for 
a  fair  crop  if  given  the  best  of  care.  I  have  hope  and 
expect  to  keep  on  spraying  to  try  to  save  what  seem  to 
be  left.  There  may  not  be  enough  for  worms  and  grower, 
too.  u.  T.  cox. 

Lawrence  Co.,  O. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  In¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  Is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Asparagus' Rust;  Grafting  Apples. 

A.  G.,  Oolfcwah,  Tmn.—l.  When  is  the 
proper  time  to  begin  spraying  for  Aspara¬ 
gus  rust?  How  often  through  the  grrow- 
ing  season  should  the  Bordeaux  be  applied, 
and  what  strength  of  the  mixture  is  best? 
2.  When  should  apples  be  top-grafted  to 
get  the  best  results?  How  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son  can  It  be  done  successfully?  3.  What 
varieties  of  Fall  and  Winter  apples  would 
you  recommend  for  my  location,  a  sandy 
mountain  top,  800  feet  above  the  valley,  in 
east  Tennessee?  I  grow  asparagus  and 
peaches  to  perfection  and  a  few  inferior 
varieties  of  apples  do  well,  but  I  am  seek¬ 
ing  to  replace  them  with  better  sorts. 

Ans. — 1.  The  middle  of  July  is  about 
the  right  time  to  spray  asparagus  for 
the  prevention  of  rust,  but  a  sharp  watch 
should  he  kept  for  the  first  indication  for 
two  or  three  previous  weeks.  Use  four 
pounds  each  of  copper  sulphate  and  lime 
to  50  gallons  of  water,  and  spray  through 
a  fine  nozzle,  or  the  solution  will  not 
stick  well.  Spraying  should  be  repeated 
at  intervals  of  15  days  or  after  every 
hard  rain  to  be  effective.  2.  Apples  may 
be  top-grafted  when  in  bloom  or  after, 
but  the  scions  must  be  quite  dormant. 
The  best  time  is  probably  when  the  leaf 
buds  of  the  stock  show  the  first  green 
tips.  3.  Missouri  Pippin  and  Stayman 
would  probably  be  the  most  profitable 
apples  for  your  locality.  There  are  some 
excellent  Winter  apples  of  Tennessee 
origin  which  you  can  learn  about  by  in¬ 
quiring  of  your  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  Knoxville. 

Postage  Rates  for  Rural  Delivery. 

U.  O.  M.,  Massachusetts.— "WiW  you  publish 
the  Post  Office  rules  of  postage  for  drop 
letters  in  towns  where  part  of  the  town 
only  has  a  rural  delivery?  Of  course,  one 
that  goes  on  the  route  pays  two  cents. 
Suppose  a  rural  delivery  patron  writes  to 
one  in  the  village,  not  to  be  delivered;  our 
postmaster  says  there  is  some  misunder¬ 
standing  when  first  started. 

Ans. — Edwin  C.  Madden,  Third  As¬ 
sistant  Postmaster  General,  sends  us  the 
following  statement; 

“You  are  informed  that  the  rate  of 
postage  on  drop  letters,  whether  sealed 
or  unsealed,  is  two  cents  an  ounce  or 
fraction  thereof,  when  mailed  at  letter- 
carrier  post  offices,  or  when  mailed  at 
post  offices  which  are  not  letter-carrier 
offices  if  rural  free  delivery  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  and  the  persons  addressed  can 
be  served  by  rural  carrier.  The  only 
letters  deposited  in  a  post  office  where 
rural  delivery  service  has  been  estab¬ 
lished,  which  are  entitled  to  the  one- 
oent  drop-letter  rate  of  postage,  are 
those  addressed  to  persons  who  cannot 
be  served  by  rural  carrier  because  they 
reside  beyond  the  limits  of  the  rural  de¬ 
livery  service.  Drop  letters  deposited  in 
a  post  office  where  neither  letter  carrier 
nor  rural  delivery  service  has  been  es¬ 
tablished,  are  chargeable  with  postage 
at  the  rate  of  one  cent  an  ounce  or  frac¬ 
tion  thereof.  (See  paragraph  4,  article 
110,  page  982  of  the  January,  1903,  Pos¬ 
tal  Guide,  which  may  be  consulted  at 
your  post  office.)” 

How  to  Build  a  Dam. 

C.  B.  (No  Address).— Will  you  give  me 
some  good  practical  advice  as  to  building 
a  dam  under  the  following  circumstances: 
I  have  a  small  stream  of  good  clear  water 
which  comes  down  between  two  hills,  and 
I  feel  that  with  a  small  outlay  I  can  get 
a  good  pond  which  will  be  quite  an  at¬ 
tractive  feature  In  front  of  my  house,  as 
well  as  a  good  Investment,  as  the  money 
saved  on  ice  bill  will  pay  for  the  dam  In 
a  few  years.  The  dam  at  the  top  would 
be  about  50  feet  long  and  in  the  center 
about  12  feet  high,  going  off  to  practically 
nothing  at  the  sides.  I  have  plenty  of 
stone  handy  and  also  any  timber  that 
might  be  required.  Would  it  be  necessary 
to  arrange  for  emptying?  I  expect  to 
stock  it  with  fish.  The  soil  is  of  a  gravelly 
nature. 

Ans. — C.  B.  requires  a  pond  of  consid¬ 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


erable  depth,  and  he  will  have  to  build 
a  dam  of  some  strength  and  cost  to 
stand  permanently.  As  he  says  he  has 
stone  and  wood  available,  the  following 
plan  will  be  the  best  he  can  adopt,  modi¬ 
fied  as  to  dimensions  of  posts  perhaps 
by  the  amount  of  flow  and  the  area  of 
water  shed.  Three  walls  of  masonry 
may  be  built  across  the  line  of  the  dam 
and  at  right  angles  to  it.  These  walls 
will  be  two  feet  thick  with  a  square 
surface  at  the  apex  and  with  a  slope 
up  stream  of  one  to  one,  and  the  same 
slope  down  stream.  Between  the  first 
and  second  walls  is  built  the  waste-way, 
and  between  the  second  and  third  the 
sluice  gate  for  emptying  pond  when  de- 
.sired.  While  it  is  not  necessary  to  go 
to  rock  bottom  for  a  foundation  for 
these  walls,  they  should  be  put  down  to 
a  firm  bottom  at  least  two  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  They  should  be 
well  constructed  of  good  building  stone, 
and  none  but  the  best  Portland  cement 
used.  The  waste-way  may  be  construct¬ 
ed  of  wood  on  the  general  plan  shown 
in  Fig.  115,  with  a  crest  two  feet  below 
the  top  of  walls  and  a  width  between 
walls  of  10  feet.  Its  foundation  is  three 
mud  sills  connecting  the  bases  of  the 
walls — one  up  stream,  one  down  stream, 
and  one  in  the  middle.  From  the  middle 
mud  sill  a  frame  is  carried  as  high  as 
the  waste-way  is  desired,  and  from  that 
point  plank  floors  slope  both  up  stream 
and  down  stream,  being  spiked  to  the 
respective  mud  sills.  The  sluice  gate 
may  be  three  feet  wide,  but  this,  as  well 
as  other  dimensions,  depend  upon  facts 
not  at  hand  and  which  can  only  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  survey  on  the  ground.  It 
sots  in  a  framework  which  is  held  by 
projections  from  the  walls.  It  is  recom- 
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mended  that  the  sluice-way  be  walled  or 
planked  up  for  one-fourth  or  one-third 
the  distance  from  the  bottom,  as  the 
pond  will  probably  fill  some  by  deposit 
of  sediment,  and  the  gate  will  be  much 
easier  to  manage  If  it  does  not  go  to  so 
great  a  depth.  This  woodwork  with  the 
walls  takes  up  19  feet  of  C.  B.’s  dam  in 
the  deepest  part.  On  either  side,  it  is 
presumed,  the  surface  rises  quickly  to 
the  ends,  and  the  dam  may  be  complet¬ 
ed  to  advantage,  by  earth  embankments 
carried  as  high  or  a  little  higher  than 
the  walls  against  which  they  abut.  The 
slope  of  these  embankments  both  up 
stream  and  down  stream  should  conform 
to  that  of  the  walls.  Soil-binding  grasses 
may  be  planted  on  these  embankments. 
Also  alders  and  osier  willows.  If  the 
stream  is  very  small  and  the  soil  avail¬ 
able  for  embankment  is  gravelly  and 
porous,  the  loss  of  water  from  seepage 
may  be  so  great  as  to  cause  the  dam  to 
be  a  failure.  A  facing  of  puddled  clay 
would  be  the  remedy  to  this  defect 
should  it  prove  to  exist.  The  waste-way 
should  be  made  large  enough  to  carry 
surplus  water  when  the  stream  is  flood¬ 
ed,  as  much  overflow  of  embankments 
would  damage  them  and  allow  fish  to 
escape.  The  waste-way  is  filled  with  a 
strong  wire  screen  to  hold  the  fish. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  this  does  not 
become  clogged  up  witp  leaves,  etc,  A 


screen  should  also  be  fitted  over  the 
sluice-way  to  prevent  escape  of  fish 
when  pond  is  emptied,  grant  davis. 

Who  Owns  a  Orange  Hall? 

L.  C.  O.,  Lincoln,  Cal.— If  a  Grange  after 
building  a  home  of  its  own  loses  its  char¬ 
ter  who  acquires  title  to  the  Grange  hall? 
Is  it  best  for  the  Grange  to  build  its  hall? 
If  not,  what  is  the  best  plan? 

Ans. — If  the  Grange  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  I  should  say 
the  hall  and  ground  would  belong  to  the 
members  who  were  in  good  standing  at 
the  time  the  charter  was  surrendered. 
State  Master  Norris  advises  me  that  the 
property  would  belong  to  the  members 
even  If  not  incorporated.  A  public  no¬ 
tice  must  be  given  each  member  in  writ¬ 
ing  who  is  in  good  standing.  This  makes 
their  action  legal.  Any  member  there¬ 
fore  who  is  not  clear  on  the  books  of 
the  Grange  will  have  no  interest  in  the 
property.  Yes,  I  should  say  by  all  means 
build  a  hall.  Running  a  Grange  with¬ 
out  a  hall  is  much  like  boarding  out  in¬ 
stead  of  living  in  a  home  of  your  own. 
My  observation  is  that  Granges  thrive 
and  enjoy  themselves  better  when  they 
own  a  hall.  A  Grange  is  not  unlike  an 
individual.  Business  that  increases  in¬ 
terest  and  promotes  ambition  always 
makes  for  profit,  both  mental  and  fin¬ 
ancial.  H.  E.  COOK. 


Poisoning  Gophers.— Prof.  E.  F.  Ladd, 
of  the  North  Dakota  Experiment  Station, 
thus  describes  the  way  to  poison  gophers: 
“Bring  one  quart  of  vinegar  to  boiling,  add 
one  ounce  of  strychnine,  stir  with  a  stick 
until  fully  dissolved  and  then  add  six 
quarts  of  hot  water.  Pour  this  on  20 
pounds  of  wheat  or  corn  and  allow  to  stand 
for  about  18  hours,  or  until  the  solution  is 
entirely  absorbed,  but  the  mass  must  be 
frequently  stirred  vigorously  so  that  it  will 
become  uniformly  saturated  with  the 
poison.  The  grain  should  now  be  spread 
out  to  dry.  where  it  cannot  be  reached  by 
animals  or  children,  for  you  have  a  highly 
poisonous  grain.  Now  dissolve  six  pounds 
of  sugar  in  six  quarts  of  water  and  boil 
until  one  gallon  remains  and  then  allow  to 
cool.  When  cold  add  one  tablespoon  of 
anise  oil  (can  be  had  at  any  drug  store), 
You  now  have  a  thick  syrup  which  should 
be  poured  over  the  nearly  dry  poisoned 
grain  and  the  whole  stirred  so  as  to  cover 
each  grrain  with  a  layer  of  syrup.  Allow 
the  grain  to  dry  thoroughly,  stirring  so  as 
to  prevent  its  sticking  in  a  mass.  The 
odor  of  anise  oil  is  very  attractive  to  the 
gopher,  and  each  kernel  should  contain 
enough  poison  to  destroy  one  gopher.  This 
sugar-coated  grain  can  be  used  at  any 
time,  but  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  any  possible  poisoning  of  birds  or 
animals.  A  little  of  this  grain  buried  near 
each  gopher  burrow  will  be  pretty  sure 
to  attract  and  destroy  its  victim.” 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


Cheap  Trees  and  Plants 

So, 000  Peach  Trees,  No.  1  stock,  $8  ^  lOO 

5,000  Apple  Trees,  No.  1  stock,  $12  loo 

6,000  Pear  Trees,  No.  1  stock,  $12  lOO 

50,000  Strawberry  Plants,  -  $3  lOO 

50,000  Asparagus  “  2-y.old,  $5  1000 

All  above  trees  and  plants  in  best  varieties 
aud  free  from  scale  or  disease  of  any  kind. 
Stock  in  best  condition  for  planting. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON, 

Orange  County  Nurseries.  CORNWALL,,  N.  Y. 


Wood’s  Farm  Seeds. 


Cow  Peas 


and 


Soja  Beans 

Two  of  the  most  important  crops 
.for  farmers  everywhere.  Write  for 
leaflets  entitled  “  Soja  Beans  vs. 
Com  ”  and  “  Cow  Peas — ^The 
Clover  of  The  South,”  giving 
special  information  about  these 
crops.  We  carry  large  stocks  of  aU 
SEASONABLE  FARH  SEEDS, 
Seed  Corn,  flillet.  Sorghums, 
Teosinte,  Late  Seed  Pota¬ 
toes,  Crimson  Clover, 
Buckwheat,  etc. 

Wood’s  Seed  Book  and  Special  Circu¬ 
lars  giving  prices  and  seasonable  in¬ 
formation,  mailed  free. 

T.W.  Wood  &  Sons,  Seedsmen, 

RICHMOND,  -  VIRfilNIA. 


A  AUf  DC  I  A— Delivered  at  your  station  for  t1  fiO 
wUWf  rCAv  a  bushel.  Apple  and  Pear  Trees 
$8  a  100.  John  W.C.  Pullen, Nurseryman,  Milford, Del. 


Cow  Peas 


—NEW  ERA.  C.  C.  BUOWX, 
Bridgeville,  Del. 


Haul  Moihnrl  blanching  celery,  used 
nbW  IViCUIUll  with  an V  system  of  culture.  Perfect 
blanching;  no  rot  or  rust.  No  bruising  or  breaking 
in  handling;  one-third  expense  of  boards  or  earth. 
50c.  by  mail.  for  best  bunch  of  celery  by  this 

method.  B.  L.  MADDEN,  Perry,  Ohio. 


kept  dormant  till  May  15.  Peach 
I  Trees  1  year  from  bud,  1  and  2c.  each. 

*  Also,  I’ear.  Quince  and  Japan  Plum. 

Circular  free.  R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del- 


400,000  TREES 


and  PLANTS  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Appie,  Pear, 
Cherry  and  Peach  trees,  $8.00  per  100.  Cat.  Free. 
RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


THE  TREE  OF  LIFE  "N 

Is  one  budded  upon  a  branched  root  seedling,  buds 
taken  from  bearing  trees,  grown  upon  the  famous 
Michigan  fruit  land,  dug  by  our  root  protecting 
tree  digger  and  handled  In  our  mammoth  storage 
cellars.  Small  fruits  aud  everything  in  nursery 
and  greenhouse  lines  true  to  name  at  wholesale 
prices.  tST  We  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

Catalogue  FREE.  Write  to  day. 
CENTRAL  MiemOAN  NURSERY,  Kalamazoe,  Mich. 

MtchioaWsMamfnothNurse*'ie9 


HIINDP 

TREES.  iMlTarlttlii 

many  Apples,  Plums,  Cherry, 
Eto.,  cheap.  Catalogue  free. 
WOODViEW  NURSERR8.  Ml.  HOLLY  SPRINGS.  P* 


SUPERB 

DAHLIAS 


Pan-American  Gold  Medal' 
20  Kinds  (my  selection)  ®1.| 
Purchaser’s  selection  $1  dz.  &  up. 
50U  kinds,  latest  and  best.  Cat 
free.  H.F.  BUBT,Taunton,Mass 


CACTUS  DAHLIAS 

300  varieties.  Hardy  Phlox,  100  varieties.  Hardy 
Pompon  Chrysanthemums,  60  varieties. 

Send  for  Catalogues. 

NORTH  SHORE  FERNERIES,  Beverly ,Ma88. 


GLADIOLI 

Our  Motto:  Quality  First.  We  have 
however,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  supply 
all  demands.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

ARTHUR  COWEE, 

“Meadowvale  Farm.”  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

United  States  Grower  and  Representative 
of  GROFF’S  HYBRIDS. 


FREE! 

My  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  shade,  fruit  and 
evergreen  trees,  flowering  shrubs,  etc.,  wholesale 
prices.  Save  agents’  commissions.  Buy  direct  imm 
the  Nursery.  I  pay  the  freight.  EUGENE  0. 
PETERSON.  Montrose  Ni  rserles.  Montrose,  N.  Y. 


Trees,  Plants  and  Vines 

Ornamentals,  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Flowers — everything  to  make  the  home 
grounds  beautiful.  Fruit  Trees,  too. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 


I!i£  Hieley  Peach. 

Hardy  stock  and  very  early.  Fruit 
large,  rich  and  creamy  white  with 
sun  kissed  blush.  One  of  the  very  best 
varieties.  Free  catalog  shows  Mamie 
Kos«9  Elberta  and  many  otlier 
—  choice  varieties.  Write  for  it. 

Harrison’s  Nurseries,  Box 29, Berlin, Md. 


WAUKEGAN  NUI^ERIES 

-  Evergreen  and  Ornamental  Trees  \ 


Fruit  Trees,  Shade  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Etc. 


► 

► 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

R.  DOUGLAS’  SONS, 

▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼ 


WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 

■  ▼  ▼  ▼  ▼  W  W  T 
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back  or  front  for  wacon  load 

In  regard  to  the  inquiry  on  page  211, 
as  to  whether  a  load  draws  easier  in  the 
front  part  or  on  hind  part  of  a  wagon, 

I  agree  with  R.  K.  C.,  that  the  hind 
wheels  are  larger  and  will  carry  the 
load  easier,”  and  quote  below  some  re¬ 
sults  of  dynamometer  tests  at  the  Utah 
Experiment  Station,  as  given  in  the 
handbook  of  expeinment  station  work 
published  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  “When  the  load  was  placed 
over  the  hind  wheels  it  drew  10  per  cent 
easier  than  when  it  was  placed  over  the 
front  wheels.  Higher  front  wheels  will 
reduce  draft.  Loose  burrs  decrease  draft. 
Draft  varied  with  the  kind  of  axle  grease 
used,  lard  being  the  best  kind  tried.” 
The  results  of  tests  with  harrows,  mow¬ 
ing  machines,  plows  and  sleds  are  also 
given.  F.  A.  w. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  query  regarding  the  relative  draft 
of  the  front  and  rear  wheels  of  a  loaded  • 
wagon  has  interested  me.  I  find  several 
factors  that  must  be  considered  in 
making  an  estimate,  first  the  height  of 
the  horses’  shoulders  above  point  of 
hitch  on  wagon.  Whether  a  team  is 
pulling  horizontally  with  the  front  axles 
or  20  degrees  above  axle  level,  makes  a 
very  noticeable  difference  in  moving  the 
front  wheels  over  an  obstruction.  The 
height  of  the  team  makes  no  difference 
with  the  draft  of  the  rear  wheels.  They 
are  hitched,  not  directly  to  the  team, 
but  to  the  front  part,  which  being  lower, 
pulls  down  on  the  rear  wheels,  causing 
them  to  mount  obstructions  with  about 
as  much  difficulty  as  they  would  If  they 
were  smaller.  This  down  draft  on  rear 
wheels  varies  some  with  length  of  reach. 
"When  passing  through  mud  the  rear 
wheels  have  the  advantage  of  a  track 
cleared  by  the  front  ones.  There  is  less 
friction  in  the  larger  wheels,  and  it  is 
more  easily  overcome  because  of  greater 
leverage.  This  is  of  slight  importance. 
’The  front  end  of  reach  being  held 
securely,  when  a  rear  wheel  goes  Into  a 
hole  it  gives  the  load  an  impetus  that 
helps  to  raise  it  again  from  the  depres¬ 
sion.  When  a  front  wheel  has  the  same 
opportunity,  it  dashes  to  the  bottom, 
whipping  the  pole  to  one  side,  then 
stops.  The  team  continues  to  move  the 
load  forward,  causing  the  pole  to  swing 
the  other  way  as  far  as  the  neck-yoke 
will  allow  it,  then,  by  an  extra  effort, 
the  team  draws  the  wheel  out.  The  large 
rear  wheels  will  not  sink  into  a  small 
hole  as  far  as  the  front  ones.  The  first 
mentioned  factor  favors  loading  in  front 
because  the  team  lifts  as  well  as  draws 
on  that  part  of  the  wagon.  The  last  two 
mentioned  features  should  influence 
teamsters  to  put  a  good  part  of  the  load 
on  behind.  Get  the  team  as  near  the 
load  as  you  can,  and  divide  the  weight 
about  evenly  between  front  and  rear. 

W.  A.  T.AWRBrtVC®. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE  TURPENTINE  BUSINESS  IN 
FLORIDA. 

Not  many  years  ago  it  was  thought 
that  the  Florida  Long-leaf  pine  was  of 
no  value  for  the  production  of  what  is 
commercially  known  as  naval  stores,  but 
with  the  working  out  of  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  Georgia  tracts,  the  great  Florida 
pine  forests  were  tested  and  were  found 
to  yield  results  fully  equaling  those  ob¬ 
tained  in  higher  latitudes.  A  boom  in 
pine  products  was  promptly  started,  and 
turpentine  farming  wa^  inaugurated  on 
a  large  scale.  Vast  tracts  of  land  were 
purchased  for  the  purpose,  some  of  it 
selling  for  less  than  $1  per  acre,  some  as 
low  as  65  cents.  Two  dollars  per  acre 
seemed  to  be  the  maximum  asking  price; 
30,000  acres  thickly  wooded  at  Lake  But¬ 
ler,  Hillsborough  County,  are  now  being 
offered  at  that  figure.  Northern  capital¬ 
ists  have  Invested  freely,  and  are  now 
scooping  in  the  dollars  at  a  lively  rate. 
In  one  instance  an  investment  of  ?4,000 
yielded  $30,000  In  three  years.  It  seems 
to  be  a  quick  merciless  scoop  without 


much  regard  for  the  future  welfare  of 
the  State.  In  many  cases  the  devastated 
tracts  are  not  held  any  longer  than  is 
necessary  to  work  them  out  and  cut  the 
trees  into  lumber,  the  skinned  land  be¬ 
ing  allowed  to  revert  to  the  State  for 
non-payment  of  taxes.  About  three  years 
are  required  to  complete  the  process 
of  sweeping  away  the  forests.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  burning  over  the  surface  every 
Winter  in  order  to  get  a  succulent  new 
growth  of  Wire  grass  for  pasturage  has 
resulted  in  a  wide-spread  destruction  of 
the  seedling  pines,  and  other  under¬ 
growth.  This  has  made  it  easy  to 
“work”  the  surviving  trees,  but  when 
they  are  gone  what  then?  The  ominous 
prospect  has  begun  to  alarm  the  leading 
statesmen,  and  some  have  pledged  them¬ 
selves  to  urge  in  the  Legislature,  enact¬ 
ments  for  the  preservation  of  the  native 
timber.  The  young  pines  are  called  very 
beautiful  by  many  who  see  them  grow¬ 
ing  in  their  native  sand  for  the  first  time 
springing  up  out  of  the  earth  with  long, 
gracefully  curving  needles  forming  foun¬ 
tains  of  living  green  surpassing  in 
beauty  some  of  the  finer  Dracaenas.  The 
public  in  the  large  northern  cities  has  of 
late  years  become  somewhat  familiar 
with  their  graceful  plumes  of  foliage, 
which  are  used  for  Christmas  and  Easter 
decoration.  High  prices  have  prevailed 
for  turpentine  and  rosin  since  January, 
and  there  are  no  indications  of  a  drop. 
Sixty-five  cents  per  gallon  for  spirits 
yields  very  satisfactory  returns.  The 
casks  cost  $1.50  each  and  freight  from 
Montgomery,  Ala.  They  are  made  of 
best  White  oak,  heavily  ironed,  and  are 
glued  together  in  making.  The  interior 
of  the  cask  is  also  coated  with  glue  be¬ 
fore  the  turpentine  is  turned  into  it. 

J.  YATES  TEEK. 


Concrete  for  a  Chimney. 

J.  TV.  M.,  Greenwood,  Frt.— Will  H.  E.  C. 
who  answered  my  inquiry  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
on  page  213.  tell  me  whether  concrete  will 
answer  for  chimneys?  I  expect  to  use 
stoves,  so  there  will  be  no  fireplaces.  Will 
concrete  stand  the  heat?  If  it  will  stand 
the  heat  I  think  it  would  make  a  much 
better  chimney  than  brick.  There  are  so 
many  houses  burned  from  defective  brick 
chimneys.  How  thick  do  you  think  the 
walls  ought  to  be?  When  you  speak  of 
small  stones  in  concrete,  what  size  do  you 
mean,  from  two  or  three  inches  down,  or 
larger? 

Ans. — Chimneys,  side  walls  and  floors 
can  be  built  of  concrete.  It  seems  to  me 
that  right  here  lies  the  secret  of  con¬ 
crete  as  a  valuable  building  material. 
If  the  reader  will  turn  to  his  files  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  read  an  article  on  con¬ 
crete  in  issue  of  June  14,  1902,  he  will 
find  a  brief  account  of  the  effect  of  fire 
and  cold  water  upon  concrete.  It  is 
quite  inconceivable  that  this  material 
could  pass  through  a  great  conflagration 
and  come  out  without  blemish.  But  the 
facts  in  the  case  seem  to  bear  it  out.  Our 
friend  has  certainly  opened  a  very  fruit¬ 
ful  field.  Defective  flues  are  responsible 
for  many  fires.  This  is  especially  true 
near  the  roof.  The  chimney  may  settle 
a  bit  and  the  brick  hold  at  the  roof,  or 
poor  mortar  will  soon  crumble  and  leave 
spaces  between  the  brick.  Attention  is 
rarely  given  such  things  in  time  and 
then  trouble  follows.  It  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  speak  of  a  usual  fault  in 
chimney  construction  of  whatever  ma¬ 
terial,  in  not  building  them  long  enough. 
There  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  streak  of 
economy  practiced  in  this  respect,  and 
chimneys  are  built  as  short  as  possible 
to  reach  them  with  pipes.  When  the 
fireplace  was  abandoned  with  its  long 
chimney  the  other  extreme  followed. 
Now  let  us  go  back  to  first  principles  and 
build  chimneys  from  the  ground,  thus 
permitting  the  pipes  to  enter  at  short 
range  and  cutting  off  danger  of  fire.  The 
small  stones  will  largely  depend  upon 
the  work  in  hand,  for  a  thin  chimney  or 
side  wall  stones  from  one  to  inch 
will  be  about  right.  For  a  thick  heavy 
barn  or  house  wall  two  to  four  inches 
would  be  cori’espondingly  satisfactory. 
You  many  have  clean  gravel  that  will  be 
just  as  satisfactory.  Do  not  use  gravel 
without  freeing  it  from  dirt.  Water- 
washed  gravel  is  good.  It  is  very  gratify¬ 
ing  indeed  to  see  this  disposition  to 
build  permanently;  we  have  been  prone 
to  build  only  for  present  requirements, 
the  natural  result  of  building  up  a  new 
country.  1  suppose  the  great  supply  of 
timber  has  been  responsible  for  our 
prodigality.  The  extremely  high  cost  of 
lumber  has  stimulated  the  use  of  more 
substantial  building  material,  and  the 
final  profit  will  after  all  be  greater. 

H.  E.  COOK. 


“STUCK  UP” 


Com  rows  that  are  stuck  up  against  a  hillside 
cannot  be  cultivated  with  the  ordinary  culti¬ 
vator.  That  is  just  where  the 

U  RAUS  Vxd:  CULTIVATOR 

is  at  home.  The  pivot-axle  which  controls 
the  entire  machine, enables  it  to  go  against  the 
hillside  with  a  “gather.”  That  keeps  it  up  to 
the  work  and  parallel  with  the  row.  Works 
equally  well  on  the  level.  Wheels  and  shovels 
simultaneously  moved  sideways  by  the  foot 
levers.  Adjustable  in  width.  Center  lever 
spreads  or  closes  the  gangs.  1,  6  or  8  shovels. 
Pin  or  Spring  Hoe  or  Spring  Tooth.  Simplest 
in  construction  and  easiest  working  cultivator 
msale.  Accept  no  substitute.  Insist  on  getting 
the  KR-VUS.  No  other  “just  as  good.”  If  your 
dealer  does  not  handle  it,  write  us. 

THE  AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO.,  DEPT.  0,  AKRON,  OHIO. 


YOURS 
DAYS 


30 


Snd  then  onra  if  you’re  not  satisfied,  that  it  is 
most  styl  ish  and  finest  finished  buggy  yon  ever  saw! 
layonrlife.  Remember  wo  claim  everything  for| 

Kalamazoo  Qualify 

and  do  not  sell  rat-trap  jobs.  Our  goods  stand  ini 
a  class  by  themselves.  We  originated  the  freel 
trial  plan  of  selling  bnggies  on  trial.  Send  tori 
our  Rnggy  Rook.  It  is  free,  and  tells  all  about  ouil 
fnll  lineof  ail  kinds  of  Vehicles  and  Harness. 

KALAMAZOO  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFG.  CO., 
142Ranson  St.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines. 

Organize  an  exchange  in  yonr 
community.  Full  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 

152  St.  Clair  Street, 

C.  N.  301.  CLEVELAND,  O. 


STONE  BOAT  HEAD- 

A  great  thing.  Write  for 
free  catalogue  and  prices. 
Agpnta  Wonted. 

ItlCTTARR  BATES, 

12  Jarar.  8t.  Portland,  Bllell. 


THE  MOWER 

that  will  cut  your  short  grass, 
your  tall  grass  and  weeds, 
and  will  do  all  the  trimming 
along  fences  and  walks. 
Send  for  catalogue  and 
prices.  THE  CLIPPER 
LAWN  MOWER  CO., 
Norristown,  Pa. 


SS^ROOFING. 

Is  not  like  others— It  l»  better.  It  is  Fire,  Wind  Md 
Water-Proof,  being  a  perfect  roof  in  every  way  and  at 
the  same  time  has  the  advantage  of  being  low  in  price. 
Fits  the  steepest  or  liattest  roofs.  Anybody  can  lay  it. 
A  knii'o  and  hammer  are  all  the  tools  necessary.  Saves 
you  money  on  either  new  or  old  roofing.  Sample  and  Cirenlan  free. 

THE  A  P.  SWAN  CO..  114  Nassau  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


UBBER-TIRE  TOP  BUGGY  gg.7Q 


With  _Top  Shafts  and 


D _ 

■  R  everything  complete  for  I 

■  K.  VWHJ WHEN  YOD  BUY  DIRECT 
FROM  OUR  FACTORY 
■at — Yon  Bare  Dealen  Profit. 
2d — You  geteoBtom-madework, 
fid — You  get  two  year  guaranty. 
4th — Salltfitetioa  and  Bafo  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed  or  money  refun¬ 
ded  and  vre  pay  freight  ohargei. 

fingglea  $21.50;  BunabouU$28;  Pheatona  |46.M;  Harneaa  $4.25. 
Don’t  bny  a  Rig  until  yon  see  our  full  line  of 

CUSTOM-MADE  VEHICLES. 

IVrite  today  for  Money  Saving  Catalogue. 

U.s.  BUGGY  &  CART  CO.,  B  227  CINCINNATI.  OHIO. 


30  YEARS  SELLINfi  DIRECT 


We  are  the  largest  manufacturs  of  vehicles  and  har 
ness  in  the  world  selling  to  consumers  exolusively. 
WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS. 

but  ship  anywhere  for  examination,  guaranteeing  safe 
delivery.  You  are  out  nothing  If  not  satisfled.  We 
make  196  styles  of  vehicles  and  66  styles  of  harness. 
Large  Catalogue  FREE — Send  for  it 
Visiiora  are  always  welcome  at  our  factory 
ElKIIART  CARRIACE  A  HARNESS  BFG.  Co.,  RLKtlART,  HID. 


Ho. 796 Driving  Wagon.  Priee$37.  Asgoodaasells 
for$25morp.ExtraRin.  Kelly  Rubber  Tire  fil  3. 


Bugg^^ 

4  Made  throughout  of  second  growth 

^  selected  cleur  hickory  that  Is  split,  X  \\ 

L  1^  not  sawed.  Has  long  distance  axles,  extra  W  / 


nof  sawed.  Has  long  distance  axles,  extra 
roomy  bed,  quarter  leather  top,man:M)ption8 

Soifc  30  DAYS’  FliEE  TRIAL 

OFFEltEU.  Oar  catalogue  tells  all  about  vehicles 
r  and  harness  ut  bnrgain  prices,  quotes  Pi’ll!®® .9^1 
everything  on  four  wheels  for  horse  lovers.  Send  today. 

OHIO  CARRIA6E  MF6.  CO.,  ciacil.ni.ti’.  &aio. 
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Stylis 

Tehicifit 

and 

Hiraiit 


CUT  THIS  AD  OUT 


and  send  to  us  and 
we  will  mail  you 
Free  our  1903  spe¬ 
cial  vehicle  and  harness  catalogue.  Ithas  always  been  the  most  complete  book  printed,  ancf for 
1903  itis  more  complete  then  over.  Itis  the  standard  from  which  others  figure— we  lead,  the 
others  follow.  Top  Buggies  27.90.  The  greatest  buggy  oiler  ever  made  al 
941.70  Top  Buggies  with  guaranteed  rubber  tires  at  94B.00.  45stylesta 
select  from.  Surreys  with  canopy  and  extension  tops,  $46.76  to  $112.  Phaetons,  Driv¬ 
ing  Wagons, Spring  Wagons,  etc.  145  styles  vehicles,  98  styles  harness  to  select  from. 
UfC  pil  IQ  I  UTre  every  vehicle  for  2  years  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Wo 
n  t  UUAnAn  I  LC  will  ship  you  any  vehicle  without  any  money  with  order. 
Don’t  buy  unlit  you  gel  our  catalog  and  seo  our  wonderful  otters. 

MAKVIN  SMITH  CO.,  55-57-59  North  Jeffersoo  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


i  P  U  E  Pulverizing  Harrow 

A  w  IWI  El  Clod  Crusher  and  Le 


Sizes 

3  T0 13  1-2Frbt. 

Agents 

Wanted 


Levelar 


SENT  ON  TRIAL 

To  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfaetpry. 

The  best  pulverizer — cheapest  Riding  Har¬ 
row  on  earth.  We  also  make  walk¬ 
ing  Acmes.  The  Acme 
crushes,  cuts,  pulverizes, 
turns  and  levels  all 
soils  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Made  en- 
^  tirely  of  cast  steel 
and  wrought  iron 
—indestructible. 
Catalog  and  Booklet,  *‘An  Ideal  Harrow^"  by  Henry  Stewart,  mailed  free. 

I  deliver  free  on  board  at  New  York,  Chlcato,  Colntnbai,  Loaisrllle,  Kaiifiafi  City,  MIoDeapolls,  Saa  Pranclico,  etc. 
Addreu  DUANB  H.  NASH.  50LB  MANUFACTURER  -  MILUNOTON.  NEW  JERSEY. 


A  FIFTY  YEARS’ 


Adriance 
farm  Machinery 
^ives  the  best  service 
for  the  longest  time 

at  the  least 
expense 


Adriance 


\ 


Farm 

Machinery. 

For  Cultivating,  Haying, 

Grain  and  Corn  Harvesting. 


RECORD 


Adriance,  Platt  &  Co  ^Established  1855. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Send  fur  Free  Catalogue  B. 
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EVERYBODY’S  GARDEN. 

Lettuce)  Queries.— Can  Boston  market 
lettuce  be  marketed  in  June  to  any  advan¬ 
tage  over  other  kinds?  Will  it  head  up  as 
well  as  any  other  variety,  and  if  not,  what 
will?  E.  J.  Q. 

Pine  Island,  N.  Y. 

The  Boston  Market  lettuce  is  essential¬ 
ly  a  forcing  variety,  and  is  doubtless  at 
it?  best  when  grown  under  glass.  At 
that  season  of  year  it  would  seem  that 
some  other  sorts  would  be  more  satis¬ 
factory.  The  forcing  house  is  its  native 
heath,  and  it  could  hardly  be  expected 
that  it  would  do  as  well  in  the  open 
ground.  The  Big  Boston,  an  improved 
strain  of  the  old  variety,  has  largely  su¬ 
perseded  its  parent,  and  succeeds  well 
in  the  open  ground  in  the  early  Spring 
and  late  Fall.  The  Deacon,  Mammoth 
Black-seeded,  Iceberg,  California  Cream 
Butter,  etc.,  are  strictly  cabbage-type  or 
head  varieties,  and  for  general  outdoor 
work  I  believe  will  be  more  reliable. 

Rhubarb  Problems.— In  setting  out  roots 
that  have  been  forced  the  past  Winter,  Is 
there  any  better  fertilizer  than  nitrate  of 
soda?  What  is  the  best  way  to  use  it, 
plowed  in,  or  otherwise?  I  have  no  facili¬ 
ties  for  hauling  stable  manner  myself,  and 
to  hire  It  hauled  will  be  expensive.  I  have 
but  little  ready  cash,  but  have  done  so  well 
in  forcing  on  a  small  scale  that  I  am  anx¬ 
ious  to  increase  my  plant  as  fast  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Could  not  the  roots  be  frozen  arti¬ 
ficially  to  get  them  started  sooner?  A  ton 
of  ice  is  not  very  expensive.  A  market 
gardener  here  has  3,000  or  more  roots  that 
he  is  forcing  in  cold  frames.  He  offers 
me  all  I  want  of  them.  Will  it  not  pay  me 
to  get  all  I  can  fertilize?  w.  c.  e. 

Auburn,  R.  I. 

The  analysis  of  rhubarb  shows  consid¬ 
erable  nitrogen  and  potash,  with  but  lit¬ 
tle  phosphoric  acid.  Its  constituent  ele¬ 
ments  as  published  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  give  91.67  per  cent  mois¬ 
ture.  There  is  .55  or  about  one-half  of 
one  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  and  nearly  the 
same  (.53)  of  potash,  while  of  phosphoric 
acid  there  is  only  .06  per  cent.  The  stems 
and  leaves  are  more  watery  than  the 
roots,  with  92.7  per  cent  of  moisture. 
They  also  contain  .13  per  cent  nitrogen, 
.36  per  cent  potash,  with  .02  per  cent 
phosphoric  acid.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  your  fertilizer  should  contain  both 
nitrogen  and  potash  in  considerable 
amount.  Your  cheapest  source  of  sup¬ 
ply  for  the  former  will  be  nitrate  of 
soda,  and  for  the  latter,  I  think,  muriate 
of  potash  or  unleached  wood  ashes.  I 
would  prefer  the  latter  as  they  will  also 
furnish  lime,  and  that  in  most  cases  will 
be  of  great  benefit.  After  the  ground  is 
plowed,  broadcast  the  ashes  as  thickly 
as  you  can  afford  to,  or  if  short  in  sup¬ 
ply,  sow  then  in  narrow  spaces  where 
the  rows  will  be  set,  and  work  them 
well  into  the  ground.  If  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash  is  used,  sow  on  300  to  400  pounds  to 
the  acre  and  work  that  in  also.  The  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  will  best  be  applied  in  three 
applications  of  100  pounds  each.  Sprinkle 
around  the  plants  and  work  In  with  hoe 
or  rake.  The  first  application  should  be 
soon  after  the  plants  are  set,  the  others 
to  follow  at  Intervals  of  four  or  five 
weeks.  It  will  be  better  if  at  all  pos¬ 
sible  to  afford  it,  to  apply  some  stable 
manure,  as  the  rhubarb  requires  large 
amounts  of  humus,  as  that  is  Nature’s 
sponge  to  hold  and  control  the  moisture. 
Constant  and  shallow  cultivation  will 
compensate  in  a  great  measure  for  lack 
of  the  vegetable  matter.  Doubtless  if 
unable  to  do  so  now,  you  can  apply  the 
manure  in  the  Fall,  and  that  will  be  of 
great  benefit.  Do  not  plow  the  nitrate 
of  soda  in,  as  it  goes  down  all  too  quick¬ 
ly  at  best,  especially  in  wet  weather.  I 
fear  that  freezing  the  roots  with  ice 
would  prove  expensive,  and  hardly  think 
it  could  be  done  successfully  unless  you 
had  exceptional  facilities.  On  page  8,  of 
the  New  Rhubarb  Culture,  you  will  find 
full  instructions  for  forcing  the  roots 
without  freezing.  All  you  require  is 
boxes  like  hotbeds  and  plenty  of  fresh 
manure.  It  is  entirely  practical  with 
strong  heat  down  close  to  the  roots,  but 
will  not  work  in  ordinary  cellars  where 
the  heat  cannot  be  concentrated.  The 
Ifftrdener  referred  to  is  very  unwise  to 


waste  time  forcing  rhubarb  in  cold 
frames,  when  so  much  better  quality 
can  be  grown  in  the  dark  cellars  at  much 
less  expense.  His  offer  is  very  generous, 
and  you  should  by  all  means  accept  it. 
Take  all  such  roots  you  can  get  and  with 
good  care  they  will  be  in  prime  condition 
for  forcing  again  in  two  years.  Doubt¬ 
less  some  of  the  roots  will  die,  especial¬ 
ly  if  they  have  been  forced  too  long  and 
too  hard.  Careful  handling  will  bring 
the  majority  through  all  right  and  they 
will  be  a  good  investment. 

Camfornia  Onr.ERY. — The  exception¬ 
ally  bad  weather  of  last  year  wrought 
no  end  of  damage  to  the  home-grown 
celery,  and  thus  the  Winter  supply  was 
short.  During  February  and  March  a 
liberal  supply  of  the  California-grown 
was  in  evidence.  For  purposes  of  com¬ 
parison  between  the  western  and  home¬ 
grown,  I  invested  in  the  former  to  some 
extent.  The  product  was  exceptionally 
fine  as  to  appearance,  and  in  price  would 
satisfy  the  most  fastidious.  It  retailed 
at  60  cents  per  dozen,  and  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  it  were  sold.  Judging  from  the 
amount  handled  the  people  must  have 
relished  it,  but  my  teeth  were  too  poor 
to  tackle  it  with  any  vim.  My  taste  may 
be  sadly  depraved,  but  it  seemed  to  me 
to  be  away  off  in  fiavor.  It  may  be  that 
the  poor  quality  was  true  only  of  the 
one  variety  that  found  its  way  to  our 
market,  and  that  other  sorts  would  prove 
better  as  to  flavor  and  be  more  easily 
managed  upon  coming  to  the  table. 

.1.  R.  morse. 

TESTING  A  SOIL  FOR  FERTILIZERS. 

How  do  you  test  your  soil  in  order  to 
learn  what  special  elements  of  fertility  are 
needed?  If  you  were  going  to  a  new  farm 
with  which  you  were  unfamiliar,  how 
would  you  fertilize  it? 

Potash  and  phosphoric  acid  stay  in  the 
soil  until  taken  up  by  the  plant,  and 
there  is  not  much  danger  of  getting  in 
too  much.  Use  a  mixture  containing  five 
per  cent  nitrogen,  10  per  cent  potash,  12 
per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  then  alongside 
of  this  any  other  combination  you  de¬ 
sire;  put  1,500  pounds  on  an  acre.  I 
have  tried  all  grades  of  fertilizers,  and 
the  one  above  I  like  best  This  is  for 
potatoes.  'This  one  application  brings 
five  or  six  crops.  We  do  our  own  mix¬ 
ing.  We  commenced  our  experiments 
with  600  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  increas¬ 
ed  it  until  we  got  to  1,500  pounds.  This 
we  found  gave  the  best  results.  If  we 
were  going  on  to  a  new  farm  we  would 
do  as  stated  above.  The  best  way  to 
test  the  soil  is  to  measure  the  ground, 
weigh  the  fertilizer,  put  on  different 
grades  in  plots  side  by  side,  and  weigh 
or  measure  the  crop.  p.  k.  hoadley. 

Connecticut. 

If  we  were  going  to  buy  a  new  farm 
and  were  not  familiar  with  the  soil  or 
its  requirements  we  would  use  a  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer  with  an  endeavor  to  as¬ 
certain  if  any  ingredient  thereof  was 
especially  needed  or  superfiuous.  The 
great  mistake  most  people  make  in  using 
chemicals  and  fertilizers  Is  that  they 
buy  cheap  goods,  that  are  of  course  of 
little  relative  value.  It  pays  always,  in 
my  opinion,  to  buy  the  best  in  fertili¬ 
zers;  that  is  to  buy  fertilizers  having 
real  plant  food  in  them.  We  have  no 
real  system  in  the  matter,  depending  up¬ 
on  experience  to  govern  our  actions  gen¬ 
erally.  For  our  soil  here  a  fertilizer 
running  four  to  five  per  cent  ammonia, 
eight  per  cent  potash,  eight  per  cent 
phosphoric  acid  seems  to  fill  the  bill  as 


loam  would  need  less  nitrogen,  more 
phosphoric  acid  and  less  potash;  on  the 
other  hand,  even  on  the  same  farm, 
fields  more  of  a  sandy  loam  would  re¬ 
quire  more  nitrogen,  less  phosphoric 
acid,  and  more  potash.  This  is  my  ex¬ 
perience,  from  this  I  have  always  be¬ 
lieved  it  safer  to  use  the  highest  grade 
of  manures  with  a  liberal  proportion  of 
every  element  of  plant  food,  then  I  could 
not  be  deficient  In  my  application  of  any 
one  element.  This  has  been  my  prac¬ 
tice,  and  when  conditions  were  favor¬ 
able  it  has  always  paid  me.  In  entering 
upon  a  new  field  of  farming  I  would  ask 
myself  first  what  is  the  character  gen¬ 
erally  of  the  soil.  I  would  start  out  with 
high  phosphoric  acid,  high  potash  and 
liberal  amounts  of  nitrogen,  and  later 
would  be  governed  by  results. 

New  Jersey.  n.  c.  lewis. 


Winter  Apples  on  Small  Stock. 

G.  J.  O.,  Rockcreek,  Oregon.— Will  it  be  safe 
to  graft  Fameuse,  Red  Astrachan  and  Old¬ 
enburg  to  Winter  apples?  What  best  va¬ 
rieties  in  red  fruit?  Where  can  I  get  some 
scions  of  Jonathan? 

Ans. — It  would  be  a  very  good  idea  to 
graft  the  trees  mentioned  to  any  Winter 
apple  that  may  be  desirable.  Jonathan 
and  Rome  Beauty  would  be  very  suit¬ 
able  for  that  use  in  Oregon,  as  they  are 
well  tested  there  and  among  the  most 
profitable  market  varieties.  Scions 
ought  to  be  had  of  almost  any  of  the 
large  fruit  growers.  ii.  e.  v.  d. 

Grafting  a  Small  Branch. 

H.  F.  IF.,  Ban  Diego  Co.,  Cal.— It  I  graft  a 
icion  Into  a  small  limb  on  the  south  side 
of  a  six  or  eight-ycar-old  apple  tree,  the 
limb  being  a  foot  from  the  ground  and 
after  two  or  three  years  growth  of  the 
graft  I  cut  the  original  tree  away  just 
above  It,  will  the  roots  of  the  tree  begin  to 
die  and  in  a  year  or  two  the  tree  be  dead? 
The  opinion  of  some  of  my  neighbors  is 
that  it  will. 

Ans. — The  chances  are  that  a  graft  set 
on  a  small  subordinate  branch  will  grow 
very  feebly.  The  upper  part  of  the  tree 
is  sure  to  shade  it  and  take  the  strength 
that  it  should  have.  To  cut  off  a  large 
tree  and  depend  on  a  sprout  or  small 
branch  near  the  ground  would  be  un¬ 
wise.  It  would  be  a  great  shock  to  the 
tree  and  seriously  injure  It  by  making 
a  large  wound  to  heal  over.  The  roots 
might  not  die  but  would  rarely  remain 
healthy.  The  better  way  would  be  to 
top-graft  the  tree  In  its  main  branches. 

H.  E.  V.  D. 


The  New  York  State  Fair 
Prize  List  is  now  ready  for 
distribution,  and  can  be  had 
by  applying  to  S.  C.  Shaver, 
Sec’y.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


NATIVE  EVERGREENSTC'srrn  rr. 

ti  to  12  In..  *4  per  1,000;  5,000  for  $15.  White  Pine  and 
Hemlock,  $5  per  1,000  ;  5,000  for  $20.  A  Iko  TruuBplnntert 
Kvernreens,  American  Arbor  Vitae.  0  to  7  feet,  at  $35 
Iter  100  f.  o.  b.  Write  for  jirlce  list. 

Mh.s.  JAMES  A.  HOOT,  Skaneateles.  N.  V. 


CARMAN  No.  3  $4.00 

SEED  POTATOES.  Per  Bbl. 

Klondike,  bestof  all.  Tuber,  15c.;  bbl., $10.  Plngree 
and  White  Mammoth,  bbl.,  $5  (all  bbls.f  bu.)  Whole¬ 
sale  list  free.  Geo.  A.  Bonnell,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


PnTATnPQ~Cobbler8,  E.  Harvest,  Ohlos,  Hebrons, 
U  I  n  I  UtO  Kalelghs,  and  20  other  choice  kinds. 
Low  rates  on  Central  or  Lehigh.  Seed  Corn,  White 
Star  Oats.  Sample  free  and  de.scrijttlon. 

SMITH’S  POTATO  FARM,  Shortsvllle,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale 


-Second-growth  Seed  Potatoes,  $1.25 


Clover  Seed,  $3  Iter  bushel :  Cow  Peas, $1  ..50  per  bushel. 

JOSEPH  F.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


P(JTATOES—Bovee,  Carman,  Cobbler,  Harvest,  OWks 
Uncle  Sam,  Rose.  85  kinds.  C.  W.  Ford,  Fishers, N.Y 


CCCn  nnTITnee  8‘r  Walter  Raleigh, 
OCbU  I  U  I  H  I  UlaO  choice  and  true  to 
name,  $1  per  bushel.  Send  for  circular  to  the  N.  Y. 
PEERLESS  Farm,  Lyons,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


For  Immediate  Acceptance. 

Black-eye  Cow  Pens.  $1.20  per  bushel;  Jersey  Pickle. 
$1.50  per  itound;  Boston  Marrow  Squash,  35c.  ncr 
pound.  EDW.  RIGG,  JR.,  Burlington,  N.  J.  ‘ 


m  PEAS 


—Early  Black,  $1.25  per  bu .,  sacked  and 
f.  o.  It.  O.  O.  Gwathmey,  Aylett,  Va. 


N.  Y.  State  Grown  Soy  Beans,  Smefa^u'S; 

Rape,  etc.,  at  close  prices.  Leaflet  ou  Forage 
Crops  Old  and  New,  free  on  request. 

BINGHAMTON  SEED  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


12  Oom  Paul 


STllAWBEUltV  A  I 
Pi. A  NTS  for  91 
KKVITT'S  PIjANT  FARM,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

PINK  HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Center  Brook.  Conn. 


P  ^  u  O  £1 1  ^—Strawberry  Plants— Bu  bach, 
■  vll  Gandy,  Brandywine,  throe  of 

'he  best  varieties  grown.  $2  peri. (KM). 

T.  K.  WOODIIULL,  Wading  River.  N  Y 


dfrawoemes  Ltidy  Garrison,  Kxcolshtr, 

Parsons,  'Tennessee,  Crescent,  Michels,  Sheppard— 
a  surjilus  at  $1 .50  per  1 .000. 

WM.  PERRY,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 

Surplus  Strawberry  Plants-»e"srGandy 

Haverland,  Warfield,  etc.,  at  $2  per  1,000;  Crescent’ 
'Tennesseo  and  Michels  at  $1.50  per  1.000.  Best  plants 
and  packing.  Cat.frcc.  Slaymaker&Son, Dover, Del. 

VARIETIES  of  strawberry  plants.  Strong 
•tV  healthy,  young  plants,  very  cheap.  Kansas 
black  raspberries  at  $5  per  1000.  'Three  varieties  of 
asparagus,  strong  one-year  roots,  60  cents  per  100,  $2 
per  KKX),  Strong  two-year  roots,  75  cents  per  100,  $3 
per  1000.  Send  for  price  list  before  placing  your  order. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address 

CUAS.  BLACK,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Strawberry  and  Raspberry  Plants, 

grow  and  prodm-e.  Cat.  “J.”  A  Treatise  on  the 
Strawberry,  free.  We  grow  MiiiiKtsota  No.  B  Oats, 
Seed  Potatoes,  etc.  Northwe.stcrn  Headquarters  fur 
Strawberry  Box  Goods,  I'lanet  Jr.  Machinery,  Aspln- 
walH-RowSprayers,  BemlsTransplanters.  Noagonts. 
Hoyt  Plant  &  Seed  Co.,Uoyt  Ave..  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


For  Spring  of  1903  We  Offer  Three  Million 


Strawberry  Plants 

From  new  beds  planted  in  the  Spring  of  1902  on  land 
especially  adapted  for  making  strong  crowns  with 
abundance  of  fibrous  roots.  We  tie  In  bunches  of  26, 
.mark  each  variety  with  printed  tags,  pack  securely  In 
iwel  ventilated  packages  with  abundance  of  moss  to 
(secure  safe  carriage,  no  matter  how  great  the  dls- 
Jtance.  Certifleato  of  inspection  with  every  shipment. 
We  Invite  correspondence,  with  a  list  of  your  wants, 
,on  which  we  will  cheerfully  name  you  our  very  best 
price. 


AUTO 


If  you  have  notnplanted  this  grand 
Strawberry,  you  “  Au  ”  to.  We  have 
it  with  42  other  varieties. 


We  also  have  Asparagus  Boots,  One  and  Two  Year 
Old  1  n  varieties— Pa  1.M  etto,  Con  o  ve  ii  Colossal, 
Bauk’s  Mam.moth,  Giant  Auoenteuil. 

A  general  assprtment  of  Fruit  Trees. 
SNOW  HILL  NURSERIES,  W.  M,  Peters  & 
Sons,  Proprietors,  Snow  UiU,  Maryland. 


100,000  Strawberry^fants. 

■  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  $2,150  per  1,000.  Also  fifty 

other  varieties.  Send  for  price-list. 

WILLIAM  PALMER,  Grooms,  N.  Y. 


WANTED-HORSERADISH  SETS 

by  the  1,000  and  10.000  lots,  i’lease  mail  sample  and 
price  to  L.  MOSBAiK,  South  Chicago,  111. 


Vegetable  Plants. 

Largo  transplanted  plants  of  Cabbage,  Tomato, 
Jelery,  Egg  Plant,  Popper  and  Caullflowor.  Write  for 
I’rico  List. 

J.  H.  HUTTON  &  SON,  Conyngham,  Pa. 


Recleaned  ITU  IT  1^  d  I  V 
Western  I  IlC  IVEiLL.T 

Grown  SEED  MERCHANTS. 

Clover,  150-152  Sheriff  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

kinds  of  grass  and  Hold  seeds  and 
„  I  poultry  suiiplics.  Seed  manual  free. 

Reference,  this  paper,  or  Park  National  Bank. 


T  THODSAHD 


riFT 

F  Apple  Trees.  But  Commirclillorh 

■  ^  clean,  smooth,  thrifty:  no  end  to 

roots.  Peach,  Plum,  Pear,  Cherry,  (Juince, 
etc.,  cheap.  Woodview  Nurseries,  Mt.  Hour  springs,  Pt 


SWt 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 
LargctNurRcry.  OTHERS  FAIL* 

Fruit  Book  Free.  KcbuU  of  78  years'  cxperlenc* 


”l!il!!!!  trees 

■pMialtlei:  Apple,  16o;  Peach,  Dc;  Cherry,  15o.  Small  fruit  plant*, 
Tlnei.  lOO-pago  catalogue  free.  2  New  Red  Gross  ourraDt* 
lOo.  BeoreU  of  Fruit  Orowiiig,  150  photos,  10c.  Copy 
Or*«a’*  Fruit  Grower  free.  Good  salary  paid  for  work  at  home. 

ORCEN'8  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


BARGAINS  IN  TREES 


well  as  anything  we  have  ever  struck. 

Connecticut,  s.  d.  woodrufip  &  sons. 

The  fertilizing  requirements  of  differ¬ 
ent  soils  are  so  varied  that  it  is  quite  im¬ 
possible  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  farmers  generally.  The  dif¬ 
ference  in  soils  even  on  the  same  farm 
will  demand  different  treatment.  A  clay 


■  PllwntO  Varielles--Elberta,  Early  Crawford,  Late  Crawford,  Crosliy,  Wlieatlaiid,  Cliamiiioii, 


Globe.  New  Prolific. 

ADDI  P^  V‘“'‘bties,  Baldwin,  W'olf  River,  IlubbardHton  Nonsuch 

■  “PD  15,,  1.  Greening,  Yellow  Transparent,  Hweet  Bough,  'rolnian  Hweet,  W'inesap,  Mann 
Ben  Davis,  Belle  de  Boskoop. 

AUCIIDICC  and  Ollier  stock  at  eorresiionding  low  i»riees.  Send  for  free  catalogin' 
PtAKw)  UntnKItw  and  Special  Bargain  List  before  yon  buy  and  save  money.  We  make 
no  charge  for  box  or  packing. 

RELIANCE  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  410,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


DOni^T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES  ‘  ‘TH  ASTEr‘“wORKM  AN,” 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine,  superior  to  all  one-cylinder  engines.  Costs  less  to  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  started ;  has  a  wider  sphere 
of  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration;  can  be  mounted  on  any  light  wagon  as  a  portable.  Weighs  less  than  34  of  one-cylinder  engines.  Give  size  of  engine 
required.  Please  meotion  this  paper.  Send  for  catalogue,  THE  TEWPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Established  1863.  Meagher  and  15th  Street,  CHICAGO, 
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the  saloon  trade  in  cheese. 

The  saloonkeepers  in  New  York  threaten 
to  boycott  all  farm  products  grown  In 
New  York  in  order  to  “get  square”  for 
the  passage  of  the  bill  Increasing  the  cost 
of  liquor  licenses.  What  does  this  trade 
amount  to?  The  following  estimates  are 
made  by  well-known  dealers  in  produce— 
whose  names,  for  good  reasons,  are  not 
given: 

Will  Always  Use  Cheese. 

We  do  not  think  the  butter  part  of  the 
question  need  be  considered,  as  all  saloons 
that  use  butter  at  all  will  continue  to  do 
so  without  regard  to  personal  feelings,  and 
so  little  butter  comparatively  comes  from 
New  York  State  that  it  is  a  small  factor. 
The  better  class  of  of  saloons  and  hotel 
barrooms  will  .always  use  cheese.  In  fact, 
we  do  not  consider  the  mutter  worth  taking 
your  time. 

Not' Much  Butter. 

There  are  12,000  saloons  in  the  city.  Kach 
saloon  on  an  average  uses  about  |25  worth 
of  cheese  per  month,  making  $300,000  all 
told.  This  would  mean  $3,600,000  In  cheese 
alone  for  one  year.  We  don’t  believe  they 
use  very  much  butter,  but  then  the  res¬ 
taurants  side  with  saloonkeepers,  and  If 
they  should  boycott  these  dairy  products 
it  would  mean  about  one-half  the  cheese 
that  is  consumed  in  New  York  City,  and 
perhaps  $30,000,000  in  butter. 

No  Particular  Danger  to  Trade. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  consumption  of 
butter  and  cheese  by  hotels,  saloons  and 
barrooms  of  New  York  amounts  to  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  consumption.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  of  butter  In  this  market,  less  the  ex¬ 
ports,  amounts  to  1,330,000  tubs  per  year; 
10  per  cent  of  this  will  be  133,000,  which,  at 
(io  pounds  per  tub,  will  amount  to  11,330,000 
pounds.  The  receipts  of  cheese  in  this  mar¬ 
ket,  less  the  exports  last  year,  amounts  to 
330,000  boxes;  10  per  cent  of  this  would 
amount  to  3,800,  at  40  pounds  average  per 
box,  363,000  pounds,  it  is  not  expected  that 
the  New  York  State  producers  will  suffer 
much,  if  any,  by  the  New  York  hotels, 
saloons,  etc.,  refusing  to  buy  any  New 
fork  State  goods.  It  will  simply  classify 
purchases  a  little  differently  from  before. 
Western  cheese  and  butter  will  be  sold  to 
the  New  York  saloons  and  hotels,  and 
New  York  State  butter  and  cheese  will  be 
sold  to  those  who  formerly  bought  west¬ 
ern.  It  will  all  be  sold  to  somebody  on  the 
principle  of  supply  and  demand,  just  about 
the  same  as  before. 

They  Will  Buy  Defective  Cheese. 

The  amount  varies  with  the  cost.  When 
cheese  is  moderate  in  price,  there  is  an 
average  of  say  five  pounds  per  day  in  all 
the  saloons  in  the  city.  A  large  place  will 
use  about  live  cheeses  per  week  of  per¬ 
haps  40  pounds  per  cheese,  and  smaller 
places  less,  but  on  the  average  we  think  a 
cheese  per  week  for  each  saloon  is  about 
right.  There  are  in  Greater  New  York 
and  suburbs  about  16,000  saloons  ail  told, 
and  when  cheese  is  moderate  in  price  they 
are  consuming  at  the  rate  of  one  cheese 
per  week  each.  When  prices  advance,  or 
during  the  hot  weather  when  there  are 
various  other  cheap  relishes  to  be  had, 
like  radishes,  etc.,  they  do  not  use  so  much. 
To  say  that  they  consume  30,000,000  pounds 
per  year  would  be  no  exaggeration  in  some 
years,  but  as  we  have  said,  some  years 
they  use  less  on  account  of  the  price.  We 
think  during  the  year  1902  not  less  than 
16,000,000  pounds  went  into  this  channel. 
This  is  a  very  conservative  estimate,  and 
takes  into  consideration  the  high  prices 
ruling  for  the  year.  They  use  all  grades, 
from  the  best  to  the  poorest,  but  mostly 
of  a  medium  grade.  This  trade  has  been 
very  useful  here  because  they  will  take 
cheese  that  are  defective  one  way  or  an¬ 
other,  that  will  not  do  to  send  out  on  order 
nor  stand  up  well  for  export,  but  as  they 
t  ut  it  right  out  it  suits  their  purpose. 


Soy  Beans  and  Corn. 

1  would  like  Information  in  regard  to 
planting  Soy  beans,  and  their  habits.  1 
wish  to  plant  a  bushel,  but  do  not  know 
huw  to  cultivate  them  to  mix  with  corn 
for  silage  or  how  to  mix  with  corn  to 
blunt.  H.  H.  w. 

Georgetown,  N.  Y. 

We  have  been  planting  Soy  beans  to 
some  extent  for  several  years  past,  both 
alone  and  mixed  with  corn  to  be  used 
for  silage.  We  consider  them  a  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  crop  in  many  ways.  Your  cor¬ 
respondent  can  treat  them  just  as  he 
would  corn  or  white  beans  with  full  as- 
suiance  of  success,  the  only  difference 
being  if  he  wishes  to  ripen  seed  he 
should  plant  fairly  early.  We  find  the 
Soy  bean  much  hardier  than  the  cow 
pea.  It  can  be  planted  safely  whenever 
corn  can  be.  Our  plan  In  using  It  for 
silage  is  to  mix  the  corn  and  beans  and 


plant  them  together  with  a  grain  drill 
or  corn  planter.  We  find  just  one  diffi¬ 
culty  in  this,  in  that  the  Soy  beans  tend 
to  get  rather  too  mature  by  the  time 
the  corn  is  ready  for  the  silo.  When  ripe 
the  stalks  cut  hard,  and  there  may  be 
some  chance  of  wasting  the  beans.  A 
later  planting  would  correct  this  trou¬ 
ble,  but  would  be  far  less  convenient. 
We  use  the  Medium  Green  variety.  Their 
hardiness  and  the  fact  that  they  can  be 
planted  at  the  same  time  with  corn  is 
perhaps  the  chief  advantage  which  the 
Soy  bean  possesses  over  the  cow  pea  for 
this  purpose  unless  It  may  be  that  they 
keep  better  in  the  silo.  This  is  a  point 
upon  which  I  have  no  facts,  but  have 
seen  suggestions  from  various  sources 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  such  a 
possibility.  An  accident  prevents  me 
from  speaking  as  intelligently  as  I  oth- 
wise  might  regarding  the  quality  of  the 
silage.  The  bottom  of  a  silo  was  filled 
with  this  mixture  last  year,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  water  has  broken  in  and  filled  the 
silo  about  as  deep  as  this  corn  and  bean 
silage  extended,  so  that  the  quality  has 
been  Injured,  though  it  is  perfectly 
bright  and  seems  to  have  kept  well. 
There  is  a  sour  odor  to  it,  which  prob¬ 
ably  comes  from  being  flooded  with 
water.  fret)  w.  card. 

Rhode  Island. 


BOOK  BULLETIN. 

The  New  Onion  CTJETtniB.— ThLs  little 
book  by  T.  Greiner  has  been  enlarged  and 
greatly  improved  by  the  addition  of  new 
material  and  experience.  This  “new  cul¬ 
ture”  consists  In  starting  the  onion  seed  In 
hotbed  or  in  glass  house  and  transplanting 
much  as  cabbage  Is  transplanted  after  the 
ground  has  been  thoroughly  fitted.  Mr. 
Greiner  gives  full  details  about  this  plan 
of  culture,  and  Is  careful  to  state  its  limi¬ 
tations  and  the  difficulties  to  be  met  with 
in  carrying  It  out.  Price  50  cents. 

The  Farmer’s  Business  Handbook,  by 
Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts;  300  pages;  price,  post¬ 
paid.  $1.  This  latest  addition  to  The  Rural 
Science  Series  gives  valuable  suggestions 
in  regard  to  opening  and  keeping  farm 
accounts,  so  that  the  farmer  may  trace  up 
profits  and  losses  as  readily  as  other  busi¬ 
ness  men.  A  variety  of  forms  Is  given, 
adaptable  to  all  lines  of  farming.  About 
100  pages  are  devoted  to  rural  law,  deeds, 
wills,  leases,  agreements  of  various  sorts, 
rights  of  tenants  and  landlords,  fences, 
highways,  etc.  This  book  is  unlike  any 
other  that  we  have  seen,  and  will  prove  of 
real  service  In  the  farm  library. 

Guide  to  Hardy  Fruits.— This  little 
handbook,  by  T.  J.  Dwyer,  Is.  In  our 
opinion,  the  most  practical  manual  on 
fruit  growing  that  has  yet  been  published. 
Mr.  Dwyer  does  not  pretend  to  give  a 
.scientific  discussion.  He  has  simply  col¬ 
lected  the  thousands  of  questions  which 
have  been  put  to  him  during  a  long  service 
as  nurseryman  and  fruit  grower  and  pre¬ 
pared  answers  to  them.  This  seems  to  us 
the  only  true  way  to  prepare  such  a  book, 
for  actual  questions  from  real  people  are 
far  more  stimulating  and  Instructive  than 
imaginary  questions  which  the  author 
thinks  ought  to  be  asked.  After  a  brief, 
plain  statement  of  the  essential  principles 
of  fruit  growing,  Mr.  Dwyer  takes  up  the 
apple,  the  pear  and  other  fruits,  giving 
advice  about  soil,  fertilizing  and  culture, 
and  also  a  well  selected  list  of  varieties 


grouped  according  to  their  season  and 
properly  classified  as  to  color  and  quality. 
There  is  also  an  excellent  discussion  of  or¬ 
namentals,  In  which  department  Mr.  Dwyer 
Is  an  expert.  The  price  of  the  pamphlet 
is  60  cents,  and  we  can  safely  commend  It 
to  all  who  really  wish  to  learn  how  to  plant 
and  care  for  a  tree. 


Automobiles  Coming.- We  thoroughly 
believe  that  the  automobile  truck  Is  to 
supersede  horses  for  heavy  trucking  where- 
ever  a  business  concern  Is  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  be  able  to  stand  the  original 
investment  We  do  not  expect  that  this 
will  come  all  at  once,  but  we  believe  that 
10  years  from  now  the  electric  and  gaso¬ 
line  trucks,  more  especially  the  electric 
ones,  will  be  the  prevailing  truck  In  use  in 
the  streets  of  New  York. 

JOHN  WANAMAKER. 

Sticking  Lime  Sulphur  Wash.— Most 
commercial  “cold  water”  paints  are  modifi¬ 
cations  of  the  “Government  whitewash,” 
formula  for  which  is  given  on  page  281. 
Many  contain  casein  instead  of  glue.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  either  of  these  substances 
would  be  a  highly  desirable  ingfredlent  of 
the  lime,  sulphur  and  salt  wash.  The  chief 
fault  of  this  spray  in  the  East  is  its  liability 
to  wash  off  during  hard  rains,  and  as  its 
action  on  scale  is  very  slow,  this  is  a  seri¬ 
ous  disadvantage.  The  addition  of  glue  (or 
casein)  ought  in  large  measure  to  obviate 
this  trouble,  reasoning  from  the  analogry 
of  the  popular  “cold  water”  whitewashes 
of  the  present  day.  a.  c. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Shoo-Fj]f 


the  • 

ANIMALS’ 

FRIEND 


Kills  in  ^  tl  V 

everr  **  *  ^  terror  to 

fly  ft  .y; Msrk  ^  prior  to 

strikes:  unlng  ^^cents 

keeps  worth  of  Slioo-Fly.  Had  It 

the  rest.  T>een  used  earlier,  she  would  not  have  lost 

Harmless theamouutof  $14.00.  The 
to  man  othercowwa.s  protected  early  and  continued 

or  beast.  togivolH  qts.  of  milk  dally  through  f1y*time. 

Hhoo-Flynthe  original  stock  protector  u.sed  by  the  same 
dairy-men  since  lhH5,aft<;r  testing  imitations.  It  prevents  contagi¬ 
ous  abortion  and  other  diseases,  cures  all  sores,  scratches,  skin 
di.seases,  hoof  ailments,  etc.  IjICK  In  poultry  houioorany 

place  it  is  sprayed.  Beware  of  Imitations  that  last  only  a  few 
hours  and  make  sores.  If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  8hoo-FIy 
(made  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,)  send  us  $I.(K)  for  latest  Improved 
Three  Tu)>e  Sprayer  and  enough  Shoo-Kly  to  protect  200  cows. 
€u.sh  returned  if  cows  are  not  prot4H5ted. 

SHOO-FLY  MF’G.  CO.  1005  Fairmount  Ave.,  Phila..Pa. 


New  Patent  Automatic 

Poultry  Catcher 

that  catohes  and  holds  every  time. 
Vicks  them  off  lilKh  perch,  runtilm;  at 
lari'e,  out  of  Hock,  williout  clliiihiak! 
or  dlsturhliiK  balance  of  ficjck.  Harm¬ 
less  to  fowls,  Easy  to  use.  Very  sim¬ 
ple,  and  only  practical  catcher  known. 

Invaluable  to  Poultry  Handlers. 

Try  one;  50  eta  prepaid;  you  would 
notpart  with  it  lOr  ilOlf  you  could  not 

Sot  another.  AGENTS  WANTED. 
il;;8nap.  Write  for  circular  and  terms. 

JOHN  a.  ORR, 

Dept.  3,  ■  ■  Augusta.  Ky. 


DO  YOU  KNOW 


our  fence  Is  made  of  hard  wire  of  heavy  Range,  and 
Is  twice  as  strong  as  woven  fencing  made  of  soft 
wire  of  small  gauge  ?  It’s  true.  Write  for  catalogue, 
cuts,  etc. 

TIIK  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Cleveland,  O. 


cept  t 
cifltle 


[use  it.  With  our  incresHed  facilitleB  we  can  please  I 
la  few  thousand  new  enstomers.  We  sell  wire  of| 

allkinds.  CYCLONE  FENCE  CO. 

|UoUy,  MIoh.  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Waukecun,  111,  I 


No  Fence  Company 

beats  our  prices  on  the  same  quality  of  fence, 
because  they  never  make  our  quality. 

PA«K  WOVEN  WIUK  KKNCK  CO.,  ADRIAN, MICH. 


50000  FARMERS 

Now  use  Duplex  Machines,  maklngf  Fence 
lloroe-hlgliy  Bnll-itrong,  Pig  and  Chieken-ttght  at 

ACTUAL  COST  OF  WIRE 

and  save  profit  fence  manufiteturers  extort. 
Why  don’t  youl  Msehlne  on  Trial.  Catalog  free 
Kltselman  Bros.  Box  092  ■nnei®,  isd. 


BARB  WIRE  AND  WIRE  NAILS: 

At  Special  Low  Prices  for  30  Days. 

'  Wo  ship  from  New  Haven,  Conn.,  or  Vittsburg,  Va. ! 
I  “Ragle”  Barb  Wire  will  measure  148  rodstolOOj 
,  pounds  or  230  pounds  to  one  mile.  F'annersand! 
I  Contractors  can  save  money  on  all  kinds  and  sizes^ 
I  of  wire  and  nails.  Write  your  wants  to  get  olose-4 
I  to-cost  delivered  prices. 

CASE  BROS.,  Colchester,  Conn. 


RUREROID 

(trade-mark  REGISTERED) 

ROOFING 

For  residences,  barns,  poul¬ 
try-houses  and  silos.  Posi¬ 
tively  the  most  durable  and 
economical  roofing  on  the 
market.  Anyone  can  apply 
it.  Water-proof.  Contains 
no  tar.  Will  not  melt.  Lasts 
indefinitely. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  K. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO. 

100  William  St.,  New  York,. 
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Big  Bargains  in  Farm  Suppiies 

First  Ctasa  Materiai,  Merchandise  and  Machinery  at  Sacrifice  Pricesm 


\  Plumbing 
runphes  Room 

Porcelain  Bowl.  Hardwood  Seat  and 
Tank.  Nickel  Plated  fluah  and  supply 
pipes,  complete,  each  $10.00. 

Cast  IroD  Bath  Tubs. 

tength  5  ft . 

.Complete  with 
full  Ket  nickel 
I  plated  fittings,  each 
I  StI.OO.  They  are  new 
I  goods,  ask  forfreecaia- 
Hogueof  our  full  line  of  plumbing  supplies. 


Steel  RooPng 

Strictly  new,  perfect,  Semi- 
Hardened  Steel  Sheets,'  a  feet 
wide.6  feet  long.  The  best  Roof¬ 
ing.  Siding  or  Celling  you  can 
use.  We  furnish  nails  tree  and 
paint  roofing  red  two  sides. 
Comeseither  flat,  corrugated  or 
‘Veriraped.  Delivered  free  of  all 
I  charges  to  all  points  inU.S.  castof  Missis-sippi 

$2.25  PER  SQUARE 

j  Prices  to  other  points  on  application.  A 
I  square  means  too  square  feet. 


Barbed  and  Smooth 

Write  for  our  prices  on  3  and  a 
sm  %S  point  Barbed  Wire,  painted  and 
galvanixed:saiso,  65,000  pounds 
SMOOTH  OALVANIZBD  WIRB  5H0RT5 
Gauges:  to.  11. 13.  13  and  14.  Price  SI.40  per 
hundred  lbs.  We  also  handle  other  kinds, 
write  us  your  wants. 


Telephones  at 

Each  one  is  guar- 
^9a%0S0  anteed  to  be  in  per¬ 
fect  order  before  Icavingour  plant. 
We  are  able  to  offer  you  an  instru- 
I  ment  for  $5.00  that  would  cost 
you  twice  as  much  elsewhere.  We 
carry  a  full  stock  of  supplies. 
Send  for  Phone  Catalogue. 


ize^*No.  19  poultry  netting 

netting'’'^"" 


htle  the  supply  lasts,  at 
these  pnees.  150  running 


feet  to  bale. 
t2  inch..,,^,.,$0.45  per  bale. 

18  inch .  0.65  per  bale. 

30  inch .  1.10  per  bale. 

36  inch........  1.3.5  per  bale. 

42  inch .  1.50  per  bale 

Other  grades  at  corresponding! 


Cold  Water  or  Ready  Mixed  Paints 

__  g  ^  We  bought  at  Receiver’s  Sale 
PSh SnwSt  ftom  a  leading  paint  house. 
*  ^  large  Quantity  of  Cold 

Water  Paintsand  Ready  Mixed  Paints.  Equal 
in  grade  to  any  on  the  market. 

Here  is  a  Genuine  Paint  Bargain.  Before 
placing  your  order,  write  us  for  our  special 
prices.  You  can  surely  save  money,  without 
sacrificing  quality. 


’rought  iron 

Steam,  Gas  or  Water;  sizes  %  to  is  in.  diam 
We  have  instock  3,000.000  feet  of  Standard 
black  wrought  iron  pipe,  second  hand.  It  is 
in  goc^  condition,  complete  with  threads  and 
couplings  at  following  prices. 

M  inch  at  1)4  cents  per  foot, 
inch  at  2)4  cents  per  foot, 
t  inch  at  3)4  cents  per  foot, 

1)4  inch  at  4)4  cents  per  foot. 


arm  For  ms 

We  bought  several  carloads  of  new  Portable 
Forges  at  a  low  price.  We  have 
also  for  sale  horseshoes,  horseshoe 
nails,  bl’ksmith  tools  of  all  kinds, 
u  ^  .W  doz.  single  bitted  axes 
Hard-  ^  double 

bitted  Fzes,  2d  anal,  40c. 
6.000  Dietz  Lanterns,  lew  slightly 
affected  ^  water.  Write  for  prices. 


•Sll 


tasoline  Engines  7i 


.  2  HORSB  POWER 
Absolutely  new;  most  mo^l 
«rn  type.  Guaranteea.l 
pumping  jack  &  fixtures  fit  I 
fittings  for  $75.  Without! 
pumping  jack  $70* 
Headquarters  for 
Machinery 

Our  line  of  machine^  ^^1 

£lies  is  almost  unlimited.  I 
omplete  stock  of  SawMllls,  I 
Pumps,  Sugar  Machinery, 
etc. 

And  in  fact  everything  in  that  line. 


funding  Materiah 


LUMBER,  SASH.  DOORS.BTC.I 
We  carry  a  complete  itock  of  firail 
IcISKa  Building  Material  of  allf 
kind*.  Send  ua  your  bill  for  I 
eatimate.  I 

|lO  CARLOADSOP  NEW  DOORS  | 

AT  SI.OO  each 

I  HARDWARE  SUPPLIES 
J  Write  for  our  catalogue  of  build- 
ler's  hardware.  The  percent  of  I 
[the  dealers  profit  we  can  savel 
you  will  prove  a  revelation.  * 


SFMFB  FFFO  Bf/1  S7  We  issue  a  complete  illustrated  catalogue  cooUinlng  prices  of  which  the  above  are  onlv  a  few  samples. 

^  _  _  ^  ^  oflScc  Slid  we  will  send  it  upon  reqiuesL 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.  »est  35™  streets. 
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;  Ruralisms 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Hazel  Nttts. — Filbert  or  hazelnut  cul¬ 
ture  has  never  succeeded  well  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  States.  We  have  three  native  spe¬ 
cies  bearing  small  nuts  of  excellent  qual¬ 
ity,  but  they  are  so  sparingly  produc¬ 
tive  as  not  to  be  worth  cultivating  in 
their  present  state.  Varieties  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Corylus  avellana  and  the  closely- 
allied  C.  maxima  and  C.  Pontica  have 
been  freely  planted  throughout  the  East 
by  nut  enthusiasts.  If  set  in  good  loamy 
soil  in  well-drained  situations  they  occa¬ 
sionally  produce  fair  crops,  but  con¬ 
stantly  suffer  from  a  fungus  that  kills 
off  the  branches  and  often  the  trunks 
without  greatly  affecting  the  roots.  We 
are  familiar  with  two  plantings  of  over 
100  trees  each.  One  was  made  on  a  good 
loamy  upland  about  14  years  ago,  and 
was  cultivated  in  hoed  crops  for  three 
or  four  years.  Since  then  the  soil  has 
been  covered  with  thick  sod.  About  60 
per  cent  of  the  plants  are  living,  though 
many  are  deformed  by  the  fungus.  Some 
really  good  crops  have  been  gathered, 
and  there  is  a  fair  showing  of  nuts  al¬ 
most  every  year.  Several  esteemed 
named  varieties  were  included,  but  the 
greater  number  are  seedlings,  and  these 
are,  as  a  rule,  more  vigorous  and  resist¬ 
ant  to  disease.  The  other  planting  is  on 
a  sandy  hillside  with  a  southern  expo¬ 
sure,  and  consists  entirely  of  seedlings 
of  imported  nuts,  grown  nearby.  Owing 
to  poverty  of  the  soil  and  lack  of  care 
many  have  perished,  but  some  sturdy 
bushes  still  remain  and  yearly  produce 
good  nuts.  The  fungus  has  been  rather 
more  destructive  in  this  case,  but  seems 
at  a  standstill  for  the  last  five  years. 
Reasonable  care  and  regular  pruning 
would  probably  result  in  better  yields, 
and  quite  certainly  in  more  attractive 
appearance  of  these  smail  plantations, 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  where  a  profit 
could  come  in  at  the  average  price  of 
nuts  in  our  markets. 

Hazel  Nuts  are  grown  more  exten¬ 
sively  in  Spain  than  any  other  country, 
but  are  very  successfully  cultivated  in 
some  portions  of  California.  The  Red 
Aveline  is  a  great  favorite  there,  as  it  is 
productive  and  of  good  quality.  It  gets 
its  name  from  the  red  skin  covering  the 
sweet  rich  kernei.  In  the  picture  on 
first  page.  Fig.  112,  the  bunch  of  catkins 
on  the  right  is  taken  from  a  seedling 
of  this  variety,  and  the  cluster  on  the 
left  from  a  good  seedling  of  Kentish 
Cob.  Hazel  catkins  or  male  blooms  are 
very  attractive  as  they  wave  in  the 
April  winds,  and  the  bushes  themselves 
can  be  made  quite  ornamental  by  judi¬ 
cious  trimming.  The  purple-leaved  va¬ 
riety  of  the  European  hazel  makes  a  fine 
specimen  where  it  can  be  kept  in  health. 
The  leaves  and  husks  are  deep  purple, 
and  retain  their  color  until  frost.  The 
nuts,  too,  are  large  and  of  rich  quality, 
but  it  produces  but  little  pollen  and  does 
not  bear  freely  unless  fertilized  by  some 
other  variety.  Prof.  S.  T.  Maynard,  of 
Massachusetts,  sent  us  last  Fall  some 
richly-tinted  purple  foliage  taken  from 
a  wayside  plant  of  the  common  native 
eastern  hazel,  C.  Americana.  The  color¬ 
ing  was  in  every  way  as  good  as  the  ex¬ 
otic  purple-leaved  kind.  As  this  native 
is  usually  more  resistant  to  disease  than 
the  foreign  one  as  grown  here,  we  should 
expect  a  purple-leaved  sport,  if  readily 
propagated,  to  be  of  real  value  for  or¬ 
namental  plantings.  Hazels  have  much 
broader  leaves  than  the  purple  beech  or 
Pissard’s  plum  so  frequently  used  for 
dark  foliage  effects,  while  the  coloring 
is  of  a  deeper  shade  and  very  persistent 
throughout  the  season. 

A  Modest  Plant-Breeder. — Two 
modest  price  lists  of  eight  pages  each  af¬ 
ford  a  partial  summary  of  the  important 
hwt  as  yet  little  appreciated  work  in 


breeding  native  plums  and  foreign  paeo- 
nies,  done  by  the  veteran  nurseryman, 
H.  A.  Terry,  Crescent,  la.,  during  the 
last  46  years.  Mr.  Terry  has,  for  more 
than  an  average  generation,  been  stead¬ 
ily  selecting  the  most  promising  varie¬ 
ties  that  could  be  secured,  planting  them 
in  close  proximity  so  that  natural  cross- 
pollenization  could  be  easily  effected  by 
insects  and  similar  agencies,  and  grow¬ 
ing  seedlings  by  the  thousand,  one  gen¬ 
eration  after  another,  and  introducing 
without  fuss  or  unwarranted  booms  the 
best  of  the  new  kinds  as  their  character¬ 
istics  developed  after  rigid  comparison 
with  the  most  valuable  standards.  The 
present  offerings  comprise  56  new  plums 
and  110  varieties  of  pseonies.  Some  of 
the  plums,  such  as  Hawkeye,  Charles 
Downing,  Milton  and  Hammer,  are  now 
quite  well  known,  succeeding  over  a 
wide  range  of  territory,  while  others 
are  likely  to  meet  local  rather  than  dis¬ 
tant  requirements.  The  paeonies  are 
chiefly  known  in  the  West,  where  they 
are  becoming  highly  appreciated,  and  in 
time  the  more  distinct  kinds  will  doubt¬ 
less  find  their  way  all  over  the  temperate 
cultivated  portions  of  the  globe.  Grow¬ 
ing  seedling  paeonies  is  a  long-winded 
and  usually  thankless  occupation,  but 
Mr.  Terry’s  keen  discrimination  of  the 
qualities  of  his  seed  parents  has  resulted 
in  an  unsurpassed  collection  of  new  and 
valuable  varieties.  It  takes  anywhere 
from  three  to  seven  years  to  bloom 
paeonies  from  seed,  and  considerably 
more  time  to  get  up  a  little  stock  of 
even  the  most  prolific  ones.  Although 
seeds  may  be  selected  from  the  most 
perfect  double  blooms  99  out  of  every  100 
of  the  seedlings  are  likely  to  come  single 
or  imperfectly  doubled,  and  the  chances 
of  getting  a  really  good  new  one  are  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  one  in  a  thousand. 
Mr.  Terry  has  given  over  32  years  of  his 
time  to  growing  seedlings  of  this  fasci¬ 
nating  hardy  plant,  and  his  achieve¬ 
ments  in  this  line  are  not  likely  to  be 
surpassed. 

The  work  in  native  plums  marks  a 
long  step  toward  the  amelioration  of 
this  most  valuable  fruit.  A  number  of 
promising  new  kinds  of  Mr.  Terry’s  own 
selection  are  now  established  on  the 
Rural  Grounds,  and  may  soon  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  fruit.  They  are  all  good 
healthy  growers.  Some  are  showing  first 
blooms  this  Spring,  two  years  after 
planting.  Mr.  Terry’s  first  plant-breed¬ 
ing  work  was  with  seedling  crab  apples, 
but  he  found,  as  universal  experience 
proves,  tlie  apple  tp  be  a  most  refractory 
fruit  with  a  woeful  tendency  to  rever¬ 
sion  toward  inferior  types.  Of  more 
than  1,000  varieties  fruited  only  25  were 
deemed  worth  growing  and  very  few  o 
these  have  been  propagated.  This  great 
work  has  been  carried  on  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  all  earnest  plant  breeders,  with¬ 
out  hippodromlng,  and  the  final  outcome 
must  be  a  substantial  addition  to  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  horticultural  resources,  but  we  fear 
no  great  pecuniary  reward  to  the  mod¬ 
est  and  persistent  experimenter. 

W.  V.  F. 

A  lingerincTcough 

The  cough  that  holds  on 
in  spite  of  all  remedies  needs 
energetic  and  above  all  thor¬ 
ough  treatment.  A  mere 
cough  mixture  won’t  do. 
Root  out  the  cold  that  causes 
the  cough. 

How.?  Scott’s  Emulsion. 
Why  Scott’s  Emulsion .? 
Because  it  stops  the  irrita¬ 
tion,  soothes  the  tissues  and 
heals  the  affected  membranes. 

When .?  Right  away. 
Scott’s  Emulsion  begins  to 
help  with  the  first  dose. 

We’ll  send  you  a  sample  free  upon  request. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Rider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  but  if  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growl  ng  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  in  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  which  Is  proof 
that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


36  Warren  St.,  New  York.  C92  Craig  St.,  Montrkal.  P.  Q.  40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

239  Franklin  St.,  BOSTON.  Tenlente-Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba  40  N.  7th  St.,  Phitadelphia. 

22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  n.  8.  W. 


Wise  Man’^ 
Wagon. 

The  man  who  has  had  experience 
in  running  a  wagon  knows  that  it 
is  the  wheels  that  determine  the 
life  of  the  wagon  itself.  Our 

ELECTRIC 

have  given  a  new  lease  of  life  to  tliousands  of  old 
wagons.  They  can  be  had  in  any  de.sired  helght.and 
any  width  of  tire  up  to  8  inches.  With  a  set  of  these 
wheels  you  can  in  a  few  minutes  have  either  a  high 
or  a  low  down  wagon.  The  Electric  linndy 
Wngoii  Is  made  by  skilled  workmen,  of  best  select¬ 
ed  material — white  hickory  axles,  steel  wheels,  steel 
hounds,  etc.  Guaranteed  to  carry  4000 lbs.  Here  is 
the  wagon  that  will  save  money  for  you,  as  It 
lasts  almost  forever.  Our  catalog  describing  the  uses 
of  these  wheels  and  wagons  sent  free.  Write  for  It. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  60X88  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS. 


20-Ton  “Goshen” 

Low  Wagon 
Wheels. 

Cannot  be  overloaded.  Stand  up 
under  any  kind  of  hard  usa^e. 
Tires  never  need  resetting.  Not 
affected  by  weather,  hot  or  cold, 
w'et  or  dry.  No  spokes  to  get 
loose  or  gather  mud.  Save  half 
the  lifting,  h'it  any  style  ofskein 
or  steel  axle,  \'ery  durable  and 
easy  running*  Write  for  price  list 
and  Instructious  lur  ordering.  Beat  thing 
you  ever  bought.  Manufactured  by  < 
The  Hlekox,  Mull  &  Hill  Co., 
ld4Suprrior  St.,  Toledo,  tK 


Power  in  the  Stream 


is  used  to  bring  water  to  your  house,  bam  ^ 
or  lawn  by  the 


RIFE 


HYDRAULIC 

ENGINE. 


The  supply  is  constant,  it  needs  no  atten¬ 
tion  and  runs  at  no  ex¬ 
pense.  Lifts  to  any  height, 
carries  to  any  distance. 
Gives  city  advantages  in  i 
country  homes.  BnIdonCO  I 
days  trial.  Catalogue  free.  * 


i 


1 1  Power  Specialty  Co., 126  Liberty  St.,  New  York.  J 


orrvTt  I 


PUMPS  Uift,  Power,'  Tank 
and  Spray 

PUMPS 

Store  Ladders,  etc 
Barn  Door  Uangern, 

HAYTOOLS 

of  all  kinds.  Write 
for  Oir’s  and  Prices. 
F._E.  MYEK8  A 
BBO..  Ashland,  O. 


IT  PAYS  TO  SPRAY 

i  eren  nsdar  ordinary  conditions  and  In  tba  ordinary  way,  Vot 
U  pays  especially  well  toapray  when  yon  can  d  o  the  work 
perfectly  and  cover  thirty  acres  a  day  with  the 

P^Rf^ECTION  |'p’kS?rR 

I  either  hand  or  horse  power.  Pump  Is  positive  In  action  and 
L  mover  loees  force.  Liquid  does  not  enter  the  working  parts 
of  the  pnmp  to  corrode  it.  Simple,  easily  adjoited 
,  and  ope  rated.  The  mannfacturer  has  spent  twelve 
^  years  in  bringiDg  It  to  its  present  state  of  perfec* 

Won.  SpraysBordeanx  and  all  mixtures  wHhwt 
^trouble  or  waste.  Write  for  free  eaUlog.  We  also 
^  make  the  Improved  Biggs 

Plows  and  Fonowers. 
,  TliORtS  PXPPLIB 
^Boi  ST  Hlghtstowa 
N*  d. 


Tires 

SQ: 

es  I 


sterling  ^  QQ 
Puncture  ^ 

I'roof  Tires  PerPair 

are  the  be.st  made.  Con¬ 
structed  on  puncture 
proof  lines.  No  solution 
in  them.  Guaranteed  for 
One  Year.  Complete 
catalog  of  tires  from  $2.00  per  pair  up,  sent  FREE. 
Delaware  Rubber  Co.  657  Market  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  Send  for  big  Catalog. 


IDE 

MACHINERY 


Best  arwl  cheapest, 
Send  tor  catalogue 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  West  Water  8t., 
6YIUCLSK,  S.  Y, 


DREER’S 

SPRAY  TOOLS 

Insecticides  and  Fungicides 
Send  for  Catalogue 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


O  K 


[PUMP^  ^SPRAY. 

I  One  at  a  time.  i5  seconds  pumping 
J  obarges  with  enough  air  to  run 

[The  Auto-Spray 

1  10  minutes  and  oorer  K 
I  feetly  Automatic,  operator  merely 
I  walks  and  directs  nocsle.  Spray  from 
1  finemisttosoUustream.  AnTboycaa 
I  YTCtrk  it.  Brass  working  and  contact 
I  parts  make  it  perfect  working  and 
I  durable.  For  poultry  houses,  vlnet, 
I  trees,  etc.  Catalog  F  .ftee.  Shows  the 
I  belt  line  of  al  1  sUe,  all  purpose  sprv* 
I  era  made.  Write  for  agency. 

|e.c.brown  ACOMPANY, 
Rocha. l.r 


TO  AVOID  THE  DESTKl'C. 
TIO.N  of  your  valuable 
fruit  and  shade  trees, 
order  the  patented  Aindt 
Tree  Protector.  Agents 
wante<l  in  every  county  anil 
city.  Complete  ontllt,  in¬ 
cluding  20  feet  of  tile  Pro¬ 
tector,  J1.75.  Best  selling 
article  ever  offered. 

Arndt  Tree  Protector  Co., 
526  Ellicott  Square, 
liulfalo,  N.Y. 

0,  L.  Beiijauiln,  Oen'l  Manager. 


The  South  Side  Mfg.  Co. 

PETERSBURG,  VA.,  U.  8.  A. 

Carriers  for  Strawberries;  Raspberries,  Peaches, 
Mushrooms,  Egg  Settings,  Hothouse  Tomatoes,  etc., 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Continental  Plant  Shipping 
Baskets.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  prices. 


Hardie  Potato  Sprayer 

Is  a  strong,  simple  and  practical  attachment  which  can  be  quickly  and 
easily  connected  to  any  spray  pump.  Fits  on  the  back  of  an  ordinary 
wagon  or  cart.  Sprays  4  rows  at  a  time,  covers  the  entire  vine  with  a 
fine  fog-like  spray — and  one  man  can  spray  20  acres  in  a  day.  Does 
exactly  the  same  work  as  a  $75  machine  and  only  costs  GH 

Write  for  our  free  illustrated  catalogue  giving  f'dl  infurma-  ^  I  MM 
tion  about  our  complete  line  of  Spraying  Machines.  ▼  •  IwWI 

Hardie  Spray  Pump  Mfg.  Co.,  46  Lamed  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


MEANS  FULL  FRUITING 
^  IJIJ AT  AND  FINE  FLOWERS. 

RW  Im  mM  g  About  the  only  pumps  worth  using  are 
k  ^  tho.se  that  mechanically  mix  the  liquid  and 

W  ^  clsan  the  straiaer  to  prevent  clogglag  aad  stopping  spray.  The  ^ 

Empire  King,  Orchard  Monarch  and  Garfield 

are  that  kind.  They  ar«  eaeleat  and  fasUstln  the  field,  they  mak«  th«  fineetapray  ' 
and  they  are  the  only  aprayera  with  automatic  agltatora  and  atrainer  cleaning 
bruahea.  They  do  nut  bum  and  apoll  che  foliage  by  applying  too  much  polaon  In 
•pota,  and  every  part  geta  Ita  due  proportion.  To  ^  aure  of  being  dght  aend  for 
•ur  book  of  inatruotlona  on  aprmying,  formulaa.  etc.  Mailed  free  fee  the  aaking. 

FIELD  FOBOE  PUMP  OO.,  S  llth  SL,  Klmlr.,  N.  X. 


The  High-Pressure  Double-Cylinder  Sprayer. 

The  Best  in  the  World.  Four  Gallons  Carried  Easily.  Made  of  heavy  galvanized  Iroa 
strongly  braced  and  reinforced  In  every  part.  Heads  swelled  and  double  seamed,  otrong,  two-lucn 
force-pump  with  heavy  rods.  The  most  perfect  working  sprayer  ever  invented.  It  is  also  made  of 
20  ounce  copper,  which  will  last  a  lifetime.  Adapted  for  all  classes  of  sprayiog.  This  sprayer,  when 
filled  and  charged,  which  takes  half  a  minute,  will  spray  continuously  for  15  minTites,  and  wUl  throw 
a  stream  30  feet  high.  It  is  especially  fine  for  large  work  In  potato  fields,  vineyards,  tobacco 
plantations,  fruit  tree  spraying,  whitewashing,  chicken-house  spra^ng  and  greenhouse  work.  Also 
for  applying  disinfectants  in  bam,  etc.  Write  for  descriptive  circular,  showing  five  styles  of  Spray¬ 
ers  and  prices.  Agents  Wanted.  NORTH  JERSEY  NURSERIES,  Springfield,  N.  J. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Farm  Note.s.— I  spoke  of  our  early  plow¬ 
ing,  but  find  that  I  spoke  too  soon.  True, 
Charlie  did  plow  part  of  the  garden  late  in 
March,  but  then  came  the  cold  wet  weather 
jK)  that  for  nearly  three  weeks  not  a  fur¬ 
row  could  be  turned.  What  is  the  use  of 
turning  up  lumps  and  clods?  You  gain 
little  by  doing  it.  We  waited  until  the 
ground  was  fit.  In  spite  of  the  great  prom¬ 
ise  of  March  our  planting  season  is.  if  any¬ 
thing,  behind  the  average . The 

onions  in  the  hotbed  have  grown  well  and 
we  have  thousands  of  stocky  plants.  Philip 
cut  off  the  tops  April  11,  as  they  were  likely 
to  spindle  up  too  high.  'I'his  trimming  wiil 
make  them  stocky  and  strong.  We  now 
expect  to  transplant  about  the  first  of  May. 
The  soil  will  be  plowed  and  well  raked. 
'I'hen  the  manure  which  has  been  stewing 
ill  the  compost  heap  all  Winter  will  be 
siu-cad  and  with  it  400  pounds  of  iron  slag. 
Then  will  come  another  plowing  and  har¬ 
rowing,  enough  to  make  the  Acme  harrow 
ache.  I  also  hope  to  pack  the  soil  with  a 
heavy  plank  drag.  I  want  to  put  more 
actual  work  into  the  preparation  of  this 
onion  patch  than  we  have  ever  before  put 
into  live  times  its  area  when  planted  to 
corn  or  potatoes.  That  is  part  of  my  farm 
plan— the  most  intensive  culture  for  the 
few  strong  acres  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
farm  and  the  Stringfellow  method  with 

fruit  trees  on  the  hills . If  you 

were  to  see  a  part  of  our  Marshall  straw¬ 
berry  patch  this  Spring  you  w'ould  not  call 
(iiir  intensive  culture  very  intense.  The 
grass  has  come  into  it  like  a  perfect  mea¬ 
dow.  It  looks  as  though  this  grass  would 
put  the  strawberries  under  tlie  sod,  but  we 
will  not  give  up  without  a  struggle.  We 
made  the  mistake  of  planting  this  part  of 


the  field  before  tlie  grass  was  fully  killed 
out,  and  now  it  has  nine  lives  for  every 
one  we  tried  to  kill.  1  s])eak  of  our  farm 
plans  but  I  know  very  well  that  a  man 
may  make  plans  all  day  and  yet,  while  he 
is  asleep  at  night,  the  grass  and  weeds  will 

grow  up  and  send  them  to  seed . 

Tlie  freeze  did  not  do  as  much  damage  as 
1  expected.  Some  of  the  tender  varieties 
of  poaches  were  killed,  but  from  present 
appearances  we  shall  liav<;  a  fair  crop.  The 
Japan  plums  suffered  most,  but  even 
Abundance  refuses  to  give  up  entirely. 
This  cold  snap  makes  clearer  than  ev’er  to 
me  tlie  advantage  of  tlie  steep  hills  for 
peach  culture.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
during  tliis  still  cold  there  was  a  difference 
in  temperature  of  at  least  six  degrees  as 
between  the  hilltops  and  the  valley.  I 
never  spent  so  much  time  before  in  oosorv- 
ing  the  difference  in  the  bloom  of  different 
varieties  of  peaches.  Some  of  them  are 
certainly  provided  with  Winter  overcoats, 

while  otliers  shiver  in  a  thin  dress . 

Easter  Sunday  was  a  glorious  day  with  us. 
The  air  was  mild  and  balmy  with  just 
enough  liaze  in  it  to  soften  the  outlines  of 
the  distant  hills.  The  green  of  the  grass 
was  creeping  up  from  the  low  places  to 
mingle  with  the  rye.  The  maples  wez-e  red; 
there  was  a  shimmering  of  green  on  the 
apple  orchards,  and  the  first  pink  blush  on 
the  peaches.  It  did  my  heart  good  to  stand 
on  the  hill  in  my  young  orchard  and  think 
over  the  full  signiliczince  of  the  day  and 
what  it  has  meant  to  man  and  to  country. 
Surely  a  fruit  grower  can  have  no  better 
surroundings  than  his  hopeful  and  vigorous 
young  trees  while  ho  is  trying  to  under¬ 
stand  why  the  things  wliich  are  most 
worthy  must  come  tlirough  loss  or  death  of 
the  things  we  imagine  we  prize.  1  feel 
sorry  for  the  poor  fellows  who  cannot  seem 
to  touch  the  life  and  spirit  of  their  trees. 
Think  of  regarding  these  good  friends  as 
80  many  shapeless  sticks  of  senseless  wood! 

The  Hope  Farm  House.— At  Fig.  116  is  a 
picture  of  our  farmhouse,  looking  from  the 
lawn  to  the  north.  The  two  big  cherry 
trees  must  be  more  than  100  years  old.  You 
may  be  sure  that  we  would  never  build 
such  a  house  as  this.  It  was  made  to  fit 


the  days  before  the  Revolution — at  least  the 
old  stone  part  was.  Various  people  seem 
to  have  tried  their  hand  at  making  it  over. 
If  we  ever  touch  it  we  shall  raise  the  flat 
roof  at  the  back.  The  house  is  jammed  up 
close  to  the  road.  The  big  grapevine  gives 
U3  an  outside  room  which  the  women  folks 
greatly  enjoy.  This  is  where  Grandmother 
used  to  sit  with  the  little  girls.  At  least 
four  and  probably  five  generations  have 
been  born  and  raised  in  the  old  stone  part. 
It  was  here  when  Washington’s  army 
camped  at  Paramus,  only  tw'o  miles  away. 
Do  we  claim  that  Washington  has  slept  in 
our  front  room?  We  merely  say  that  no 
one  is  now  alive  who  can  deny  it!  While  I 
should  never  build  such  a  looking  house  I 
should  be  sorry  to  have  the  old  stone  part 
changed.  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  the 
strings  of  life  from  high  tragedy  to  low 
comedy  have  been  struck  by  hands  now 
dead— within  its  walls.  Ghosts  never  come 
back  to  haunt  us— only  pleasant  memories 
come  when  night  closes  in. 

A  Horse  Trade.— Our  barn  family  has 
been  broken  up  at  last,  for  Dan  has  been 
sold.  I  paid  $150  for  Dan  four  years  ago. 
He  never  was  large  enough  to  hold  his  own 
with  big  Frank  but  he  did  his  best.  He 
fell  a  victim  to  “moon  blindness”  and  lost 
the  sight  of  one  eye.  He  was  also  troubled 
with  rheumatism  and  I  considered  that  his 
value  had  been  cut  in  half  for  our  work. 
I  told  the  boys  to  sell  him  if  they  could 
find  some  one  who  would  give  him  a  good 
home  and  who  understood  all  his  fallings 
before  buying.  They  took  me  right  at  my 
word.  Just  as  Spring  work  was  opening  a 
customer  appeared  in  a  great  hurry  and 
paid  $100  for  Dan— blind  eye  and  all.  It 
was  a  good  sale  and  the  horse  will  have  a 
good  home,  but  it  left  us  in  a  corner  with 
some  heavy  work  on  hand.  Old  Major  Is 
willing,  but  it  takes  more  than  willingness 


to  crawl  up  our  steep  hills  with  a  heavy 
load.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  call 
Nellie  Illy  into  the  traces  and  to  her  credit 
be  it  said  that  she  came  without  a  trace  of 
fault  finding.  Charlie  forced  old  Frank  to 
play  the  gentleman  by  giving  him  the  short 
end  of  the  evoner  so  that  he  pulled  60  per 
cent  of  the  load,  but  Nellie  did  bravely.  I 
never  realized  before  how  nerve  and  spirit 
can  really  take  the  place  of  beef.  I  do  not 
like  to  use  the  mare  at  this  heavy  work, 
and  now  I  expect  to  get  a  heavy  horse  to 
work  through  the  Summer.  In  the  Fall  I 
can  sell  him  and  then  attempt  to  get  a  full 
mate  for  Frank.  I  think  we  can*  match 
him  for  the  least  money  in  December  or 
January.  _________ 

Where  to  Put  the  Load.— I  agree  with 
K.  K.  Stoddard,  page  211,  that  the  load 
will  draw  easier  on  the  hind  wheels.  The 
higher  the  wheels  the  more  leverage  we 
get,  or  in  other  words,  the  leverage  is 
from  the  center  of  the  wheel  to  the  ground 
or  obstruction.  That  is  why  we  are  en¬ 
abled  to  draw  more  on  wheels  than  we  can 
carry.  c.  s. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Engi.ish  Butter  Laws. — The  Mark  Lane 
Express  reviews  the  various  measures 
adopted  or  brought  before  the  English  Par¬ 
liament  to  do  away  with  fraudulent  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  butter  business.  The  latest 
measure  under  consideration  is  sweeping. 
One  of  the  most  difficult  matters  which  the 
English  Board  of  Agriculture  hjis  to  deal 
with  is  the  so-called  “blended”  butter, 
made  by  working  in  large  quantities  of 
moisture,  which  of  course  the  consumer 
pays  for  at  butter  rates.  The  new  bill  makes 
it  unlawful  to  make,  sell  or  import  any 
butter  or  butter  mixture  containing  more 
than  20  per  cent  of  moisture,  under  pen¬ 
alties  of  $100  for  first  offense;  $250  for  sec¬ 
ond;  $500  for  third.  Anything  but  pure  but¬ 
ter  must  be  marked  plainly  on  every  pack¬ 
age,  in  letters  at  least  half  an  inch  long 
the  words  “margarine”  or  “adulterated 
butter,”  as  the  case  may  be.  None  of  the 
marks  previously  used,  such  as  “milk- 
blended  butter,”  will  be  allowed.  This  is 
a  hard  blow,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  many 
buyers  will  care  to  use  a  product  plainly 
marked  “adulterated.” 


THE  FARMHOUSE  AT  HOPE  FARM.  Fio.  116. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  14tn  page. 


Two  Million  Tons  of 

BASIC  SLAG  FERTILIZER 

Sold  in  1902. 

Send  all  Orders  to 
400  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 


A  Golden  Rule 
of  Agriculture: 

Be  good  to  your  land  and  your  crop 
will  be  good.  Plenty  of 

Potash 

in  the  fertilizer  spells  quality 
and  quantity  in  the  har-  v 
vest.  Write  us  and  ^ 
we  will  send  you, 
free,  by  next  mail, 
our  money  winning 
books. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  Street, 

New  York. 


Hubbard’s  Fertilizers  do  not  rest  until  the  work  is  done ;  when  the  ground 
freezes,  they  rest,  hut  only  then.  In  connection  with  this  statement,  kindly  read 
the  following  from  the  Past  Master  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Grange : 

The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co.,  Middletown  Conn.  Marboro,  Mass.,  Oct.  6, 1902. 

Gentlemen— 1  used  about  nine  tons  of  Hubbard’  Fertilizer  this  season  and  am  satisfied  that  It  paid.  This 
was  particularly  true  of  the  Hubbard’s  Oats  and  Top  Dressing.  Its  use  enabled  us  to  out  the  first  crop  before 
July  1st,  after  which  date  there  came  on  a  long  spell  of  wet  weather,  and  while  most  farmers  wore  com¬ 
plaining  because  their  hay  was  spoiling  or  getting  over-ripe,  we  wore  growing  a  fine  rowen  crop  which  cut 
over  a  ton  per  acre  by  the  middle  of  August,  and  at  this  writing  there  Is  a  third  crop  almost  heavy  enough 
to  cut.  Tours  truly,  K.  D.  HOWE,  Past  Master,  Massachusetts  State  Grange. 

The  letter  speaks  for  itself — comment  seems  unnecessary.  We  hope  you  will 
decide  to  use  the  Hubbard  Fertilizers.  Our  book,  “  Hubbard’s  Fertilizers  for  1903,” 
giving  full  description  of  our  different  brands,  sent  free  to  any  address.  Apply 
to  our  “  Local  Agents”  or  direct  to 


THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 
or 

MIDDLETOWM,  CONN. 


IT’S  IN  THE  WHEELS 


that  our 


Farmers’  Handy  Wa^on 

Kct.s  its  advantage  over  any  otUcr  farm  wagon.  The 
metal  wheels  have  the  spoke.s  forged  in— not  cast  In — 
so  tliey  never  come  loose,  lioware  of  cast  in  siiokes.  Our 
wooden  wheels haveconvex  facesand  tiresare  slirunk  on. 
\\  arranted  for  ,5  years.  Ourwaeonscan  lie  used  for  any 
f.’iini  work  —  turns  shorter 
thiin  nny  other.  Big,  aide, 
low  loads.  I.ight  draught, 
strong,  durable,  bandy  jinu 
cheiq..  Dealers  sell  them. 

Send  for  lllnstrated  Look 
containing  full  description 
It  is  free.  Write  at  onee. 

FARMERS’  HANOT  WAGON  CO. 

Saginaw,  Michigan 


f 


The  Mietz  &  Weiss 

Korottse  G&glaet.  Sizes,  1  to  60  E  P. 

Cb«ftp«et  AHd  BikfesI  Power  Kdowb 
for  pumping  and  el«ctrlo  Ugbtlng, 
gtiuding  corn,  leparailng  orcaa, 
•awiog  wood  and  all  power 
purpoiee.  Hlgheat  Award  for 
Direct  Coupled  Eoglne  and  Uener- 
ator,  Parle  Ezpoiltion .  19(H) ;  awarded 
Gold  Medal  Fan^Am.  Expoeltlon, 
Buffalo, 19ul; Quid  Medal,  Charlea- 
ton,  8.  C.,  Expoeltlen;  19^.  Send 
for  oatalegtte. 

A.  MllTZ,  128  Morr  8v„  Miw  Tons 


ARROW  BRAND 

Ready  Kuoilng 
can  be  laid  on 
top  of  old 
shingles  with¬ 
out  tearing  off 
the  old  roof. 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO,  8.n<i  lor 

8!J  I’lne  St.,  Now  York.  samples. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


DAIRY, iBEtF  OR  DUAL  PURPOSEi? 

“Look,  Papa,  a  cow  like  Papa’s  got,” 
said  my  little  two-year-old  lady  on  the 
arrival  of  Thjs  R.  N.-Y.  1  was  interested 
in  the  dairy  and  beef  article  by  C.  S. 
Plumb,  page  253.  1  have  often  thought 
to  express  myself  on  the  same  subject. 
Only  three  Winters  ago  1  sold  choice 
Jersey  butter  for  several  mouths  for  11 
cents  in  trade.  A  few  Summers  previous 
they  offered  me  only  six  cents  per  pound 
and  1  caned  it  home.  A  German  grocer 
offered  my  uncle  only  live  cents.  Uncle 
said  he  would  take  it  home  and  “pack” 
tue  rest.  ■’How  you  packs  him?”  in¬ 
quired  the  grocer,  “in  the  calf’s  hide,” 
uncle  replied.  So  it  is  with  the  dual- 
purpose  cow;  we  have  the  calf  to  fall 
back  on.  While  1  was  selling  butter  for 
11  cents  1  was  raising  a  dual-purpose 
steer  calf  (Jersey-Durhamj,  which  sold 
at  18  mouths  old  for  $35.  A  Jersey- 
Uurham  (.half  and  half)  steer  of  same 
age  which  had  that  unmistakable  Jersey 
air  about  it,  brought  only  $18.  Two  oth¬ 
er  steers  a  little  later  as  two-year  olds 
brought  $110.  in  1887  1  sold  a  line  ShoiT- 
hnrn  calf,  taken  from  the  cow  on  pas¬ 
ture  at  six  months  old,  for  $6;  'sold  the 
cow  a  four-year-old,  for  $14,  a  beefy  cow 
of  large  form  in  good  condition.  I  sold 
another  one,  not  so  large,  for  $13.50.  1 
sold  a  three-year-old  heifer  (cornfed  and 
hog-fat),  1,200  pounds,  for  $24.  Butter 
at  this  time  was  selling  for  25  cents,  and 
scarce  for  several  mouths.  1  was  keep¬ 
ing  “bach”  at  the  time  and  did  not  get 
the  benefit  of  a  good  butter  market.  I 
love  the  Jersey  and  admire  the  beefer, 
but  the  general-purpose  cow,  though  of 
mixed  breeding,  has  strewn  my  path 
with  prosperity.  Parmer  life  is  very 
much  of  the  “teeter-board”  variety,  up 
or  down — or  going  and  coming.  We  can¬ 
not  regulate  the  bulls  and  bears,  the 
weather  and  the  pestilences,  but  1  have 
never  failed  to  have  plenty  of  some¬ 
thing.  Mixed  farming  is  dual-purpose 
farming.  Specialties  are  all  right  for  the 
few,  and  they  have  a  name  and  fame  far 
above  the  “Jack  of  all  trades,”  but  when 
cast  ashore  are  like  fish  out  of  water. 

I  still  have  both  Jersey  and  Short-horn, 
and  for  the  past  two  years  have  been  ex¬ 
perimenting  by  comparison  with  Red 
Polls.  They  so  far  exceed  expectations, 
and  promise  to  supplant  both  the  Jersey 
and  Short-hdrn.  john  e.  hinshaw, 
Kansas. 

CONDENSERY  MILK. 
Prices  and  Requirements. 

We  notice  on  page  242  an  article  on  the 
price  of  milk  offered  by  the  Borden  Milk 
Co.,  and  we  are  Interested  to  know  a  little 
more  about  the  way  they  work.  Will  you 
publish  a  list  of  the  requirements  demanded 
of  the  farmers  who  produce  that  milk? 
Middletown.  Del.  c.  b. 

The  Bordens  pay  the  following  prices 
for  milk  testing  from  3.9  per  cent  to  4.5 
per  cent,  at  Norwich  and  Delhi,  N.  Y., 
this  Summer:  April,  $1.35;  May,  $1.10; 
June,  95  cents;  July,  $1;  August,  $1.15; 
September,  $1.35.  For  milk  testing  above 
4.5  per  cent  the  following  scale  is  paid: 
4.6,  two  cents  per  100;  4.7,  four  cents  per 
100;  4.8,  six  cents;  4.9,  eight  cents;  five 
per  cent,  10  cents;  up  to  5.5,  20  cents 
more  is  added  to  the  schedule  price.  For 
milk  falling  below  3.9,  a  corresponding 
reduction  is  made. 

1  have  at  hand  a  copy  of  the  Borden 
contract.  It  is  a  long  one  and  is  quite 
full  of  details.  Among  other  things  they 
require  stables  to  be  whitewashed  twice 
a  year,  manure  to  be  removed  from  the 
stable  and  no  horse  manure  can  be  used 
as  litter  in  the  drops;  any  cow  not  ap¬ 
pearing  in  perfect  health  to  be  removed 
from  the  herd,  and  none  of  the  milk 
from  such  cow  to  be  delivered;  no  milk 
to  be  delivered  from  cows  60  days  before 
freshening  or  within  10  days  after;  cows 


to  be  brushed,  and  milk  to  be  strained, 
using  a  strainer  of  100  meshes  to  the 
inch.  If  any  inspector  or  representative 
shall  have  reason  to  suspect  that  milk  is 
not  in  proper  condition,  all  milk  from 
that  dairy  may  be  rejected,  and  a  veter- 
.  inary  may  be  sent  at  any  time  to  make 
examination  of  the  herd.  The  milk  must 
be  set  in  cans  in  cold  water  and  stirred, 
the  water  in  the  vat  being  as  high  as 
the  milk  in  the  can;  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  must  be  reduced  to  58  degrees  with¬ 
in  45  minutes.  The  milk  must  be  deliv¬ 
ered  at  such  an  hour  as  the  purchasers 
may  specify,  and  must  not  be  above  60 
degrees  when  delivered  at  the  factory. 
A  spring  wagon  to  be  used  in  hauling 
and  a  clean  canvas  cover  spread  over 
the  cans.  The  stables  must  be  properly 
lighted  and  ventilated.  No  feeds  that 
can  impart  a  disagreeable  flavor,  or  re¬ 
duce  the  richness  of  the  milk  can  be 
used.  Among  those  specified  are  tur¬ 
nips,  barley  sprouts,  distillery  grains,, 
objectionable  Buffalo  feed  and  silage. 
There  is  also  in  the  contract  a  clause 
allowing  the  purchasers  to  refuse  the 
milk  if  they  are  unable  to  procure  sup¬ 
plies  of  any  kind,  or  meet  with  other 
hindrances  in  their  business,  but  bind¬ 
ing  the  seller  to  resume  supplying  when¬ 
ever  normal  conditions  are  restored. 
There  are  other  requirements,  but  the 
whole  contract  would  fill  nearly  a  page 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  contract  is  “iron-clad”  so  far  as  the 
seller  is  concerned,  but  binding  the  pur¬ 
chaser  to  little  that  he  cannot  evade  if 
desired.  The  company  agrees  to  pay  a 
specified  price  for  milk  and  to  wash  and 
steam  the  cans.  They  will  not  contract, 

I  am  told,  unless  the  seller  specifies  an 
amount  of  milk  each  month  that  suits 
their  interests,  and  if  the  amount  in  the 
flush  goes  much  above  the  estimate  there 
is  likely  to  be  an  order  to  hold  back  for 
a  week  or  so. 

The  requirements  and  inspection  have 
been  quite  rigid,  but,  comparatively,  the 
prices  have  ruled  so  high  that  farmers 
have  usually  felt  repaid,  and  have  found 
little  or  no  fault.  Of  late,  other  con¬ 
cerns  are  paying  better  prices  for  milk, 
and  some  of  the  restrictions  have  been 
considered  burdensome,  notably  that  re¬ 
lating  to  the  feeding  of  silage.  It  is  a 
matter  of  remark  that  in  case  of  strong 
competition,  like  a  well-conducted  co¬ 
operative  creamery,  the  enforcement  of 
many  of  the  requirements  is  not  so  rigid. 
The  Bordens  have,  it  is  believed,  helped 
the  farmers  in  many  respects,  h.  h.  l. 


THE 

SHARPIES  SEPARATOR, 

Tubular  bowl,  is  guaranteed  to 
yield  the  farmer  a  6^5  greater  profit 
on  his  investment  than  any  other 
separator  will  yield. 


and 


It  gets  more 
better  cream. 

It  makes  more  and 
better  butter.  u'l 

It  takes  less  time  ;  3 

and  labor.  '  t 

It  turns  more  easily  , 

and  cleans  more  easi- 
ly. 

It  requires  less  oil 
and  fewer  repairs ;  v;.? 

all  because  It  Is  so  simple  In  construction  and 
so  perfectly  made.  Get  free  catalogue  No.  IBS 

*’•  SHARPtKS. 

Clilcago,  III.  West  Chester,  Pa. 

i»-  y m  can  havta  SharpUt  btfor,  you  pay  Jar  it. 


SEND  FOK  CATALOHUE  AND  PRICES  OP  THE 


A  long  lime  ago.  when  they  firsl 
began 

To  keep  milch  cows,  poor  Dairy 
Dan 

And  Milkmaid  Molly  had  troub¬ 
les  galore. 

And  alwa.ys  seemed  to  be  gelling 
more. 

They’d  work  and  worry  and 
slew  ss-nd  fret 

And  always  would  end  the  year 
in  debt. 

Bui  by  and  by  they  found  a  way 

To  lessen  their  work  and  gel 
more  pay. 

They  bought  an  Empire,  and 
every  cow 

Is  yielding  a  handsome  profit 
now. 

They're  Jolly  Molly  and  Dn.ndy 
Dan 

Since  they  adopted 
The 


The  Easy  Way 

is  not  alwa3’s  the  best  wav, 
but  it  so  happens  in 
the  case  of  the 

Empire 

Cream 

Separator 

that  it  is  both  the  easiest  and  the 
best.  The  Empire  runs  more  light¬ 
ly  than  any  other  separator  of  the 
same  capacity;  it  is  more  easily 
cleaned,  because  it  has  few  parts; 
it  lasts  longer  and  costs  less  for  re¬ 
pairs,  because  it  is  better  built  and 
freer  from  intricate  mechanism. 
In  short,  it  is  the  simplest,  most 
efficient  hand  power  cream  separa¬ 
tor  made.  We  guarantee  that  it 
will  do  better  work  with  less  labor 
and  trouble,  than  any  other  separa¬ 
tor,  and  all  we  ask  is  a  chance  to 
let  you  prove  our  claims  to  your 
own  satisfaction.  What  do  you  say? 

Let  us  send  you  our  good  book 
on  “Making  the  Dairy  Pay.”  It's 
free  for  the  asking. 


Bmpire  Cream  Separator 
Company, 

Bloomfield,  New  Jersey. 


Big  Profit 
in  Cows 

is  but  a  question  of  getting  aU  the  cream 
(butter  fat)  out  of  the  milk.  With  the  old 
setting  system  yourloss  is  over 
80  per  cent  greater  than  with  a 


w-'y  w  y  w  y-y  I  80  per  cent  greater  than  with 

DIRIQO  SILO  I  national 


MANlTFACTtTBED  BT 

D.  B.  STEVENS  &  CO., 

AUBURN,  MK. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


Hand  Separator 


the 

■  Combi 


AMEItICA... 


Combined  Feed  Cutter  &  Shredder 

hsadlet  a11  fodder  crops  and  ensilage.  Stationary  or  traTeling  fead 
teble*  Four  sizes — IS,  16,  18  and  S)  inches.  Right,  Jeftorstraight 
away  Swivel  and  Giant  Klevators  or  special  Blower  — 

Ootflt.  They  are  doubly  strong, 
durable,  fast  and  efficient*  Canf 
bo  used  mounted  or  unmounted.^ 

Send  for  special  Illustrated  Cata- 
logueof  Farm  Machinery. 

J.  K.  WILUEK  Si  80X8, 


Box  20 


Monroe,  Michigan* 


Rni'lfQliirnQ— Best  English  and  American  blood. 
UCI  nOIIII  CO  0.  M.  ABBK,30S)  Broadway,  New  York 


A  valuable  macliine  yon  can 
test  in  vour  own  home  or  dairy 

10  Days  Free 

If  you  like— buy  it;  if  yon 
don’t,  we  take  it  hack  and  pay 
all  expense— you  have  notli- 
Ing  to  risk.  Our  catalogue 
gives  full  particulars. 

National  Dairy  Machine  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


CREAM  SEPARATOR. 
TRVTHS 

|n  our  separator  book.  It  tells  about  the 


ALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Belle- 
vllle.  Pa.,  Bronze  and  Wild  Turkeys.  Lead¬ 
ing  varieties  of  poultry.  Prices  low.  Catalogue  free. 


l.”rc,d  American. 

Paris  medal  winner.  The  machine  for 
.you.  The  book  is  free.  Write  to-day. 

American  SepacrAtor  Co., 
BoxIOGC  Balnbrldge,  N.  Y» 


A  MHk  Cooler 

is  a  device  for  cooling  milk  quickly 
just  after  It  Is  taken  from  the  cow. 

{The  object  is  to  expose  every  par. 

tide  of  it  to  the  air,  thus  cooimg 
Ait  and  driving  out  ail  bad  Oder* 
'4and  germs  which  spoil  milk  very 
quicldy  and  reduce  Its  value. 

The  Perfection  Nllk  r,ooler  and  Aerator 

does  this  quicker  and  better  than  any  other. 

ilend  for  prices  abd  free  circulars. 

L.  R.  LEWIS,  Manfr..  Box  12.  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


A  Revolution  in  Dairying 

W e  can  prove  tliat  the  Plymouth  Cream  Extractor  has 
more  points  of  excellence  than 
any  other.  Here  are  a  few;  Milk 
not  mixed  with  water.  Removable 
inner  can.  Inner  can  has  center 
tube  which  Is  also  water  recep¬ 
tacle.  Water  distributed  equally 
around  and  under  Inner  can;  also 
through  center  tube,  giving  great¬ 
est  possible  cooling  surface.  No 
water  required  five  months  in  the 
year.  New  and  original  faucet;  im¬ 
possible  to  leak  or  sour.  You'll  be 
sorry  if  you  buy  any  other  before 
investigating  this.  Heiid  for 
catalog:.  PLYMOUTH  CREAM 
SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  Plymouth,  Ohio. 


I"  Allabout  them  and  other  thing,  for  tb< 

dairy  and  creamery.  A.  II.  KEIU,  PhlladelpUa, 


Scratches, 
Grease  Heel, 
Mud  Fever, 
Hoof  Rot  aud 
Speed  Cracks 

Cases  where  ulcerations  extend  with  transverse 
cracks  which  open  at  every  step  and  often  bleed,  no 
matter  how  complex,  aggravated,  deep-seated,  or 
chronic.  If  treated  according  to  directions  as  given  on 
circular  with  every  box,  positively  cured  with 

VETERINARY  PIXINE 

If  a  light  application  Is  used  before  speeding,  driv¬ 
ing  in  wet,  muddy  or  slushy  weather,  or  in  the  snow, 
your  horse  will  never  have  speed  cracks,  scratches  or 
grease  heel. 

It  will  keep  the  hoofs  healthy,  soft  and  In  perfect 

form. 

For  Old  and  Chronic  Sores,  Etc. 

Heals  collar  and  saddle  galls,  hopple  chafes,  ab¬ 
scesses,  Inflammatory  swellings,  sores  and  all  skin 
disease,  and  restores  the  hair  to  natural  color.  In 
cases  of  emergency  it  Is  Invaluable. 

This  penetrating,  stimulating,  soothing,  absorbing, 
antiseptic,  healing  ointment  heals  from  beneath  the 
surface  by  disinfecting  the  parts,  subduing  the  inflam¬ 
mation  and  stimulating  healthy  granulation,  not  by 
drying  and  scabbing. 

2  oz.,25c.;8  oz.,50c,;  5-lb.  pkge.,  $4. 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


Po.sitively  and  Permanently  Cures 
Bone  iiml  Bog  Spavin,  Ringbone  (low  ringbone) 
Curb,  Tliorouglipin,  Splint,  Capped  Hock, 
Wind  I’ulf.  Shoe  Boll,  Weak  and  Sprained 
Tendons  and  all  lameness. 

Hartland,  Livingston  County,  Mich. 

Find  enclosed  money  order  for  for  which  send 
me  another  bottle  of  “Save-the-Horse”  spavin  cure 
as  it  has  done  all  you  claim  for  it  for  me.  With  the 
bottle  I  bouglil  of  you  I  took  off  a  curb,  spavin  and 
side  bone  on  a  3  yr.  ola  mare  that  other  spavin  cures 
refused  to  lielp  in  the  least.  1  consider  your  spavin 
cure  the  best  on  the  market.  E.  M.  PARSHALli. 


FROM  A  REPUTABLE  AND  NOTED  TRAINER. 

Glenville  Driving  Park,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
For  the  enclo.sed  please  send  me  one  more  bottle 
of  "Save-the-Horse.”  It  is  duing  great  work. 

MILLABD  F.  SANDERS. 


Howick.  Quebec. 

I  had  a  mare  suffering  from  a  bone  spavin  and  very 
lame.  I  concluded  to  try  a  bottle  of  “Save-the-Horse," 
and  at  the  expiration  of  six  weeks’  treatment  she  was 
free  from  all  lameness,  and  I  consider  it  one  of  the 
greatest  compounds  made.  DAVID  BARRINGTON. 


Edgewater,  N.  J. 

Enclosed  find  check  for  $5,  for  which  you  will  kind¬ 
ly  send  me  by  Wells  Fargo  Express  one  bottle  of 
‘"Save-the-Horse”  as  soon  as  possible.  The  horse  I 
have  been  treating  with“Save-the-Horse’’ went  sound 
and  I  sold  him.  The  last  1  heard  from  this  horse  he 
was  still  going  sound  and  working  every  day  and  I 
tliink  he  will  stay  sound.  Tne  bottle  I  am  ordering 
now  I  will  use  on  another  horse  that  has  a  pair  of 
“pavlns  and  a  curb;  he  does  not  go  very  lame,  but 
walks  on  his  toes  and  I  think  “Save-the-Horse"  will 
bring  him  around  so  that  he  will  walk  all  right. 

OTTO  MEYER. 

- 

The  Are  iron  is  uncertain  and  invariably  only 
aggravates  the  disease  or  Injury;  blistering  is  les.*! 
effective  than  Are  iron,  and  both  necessitate  laying  up 
the  horse  from  four  weeks  to  two  iiioiitbs.  Arsenic, 
mercurial  and  poisonous  compounds  produce  Irrepar^ 
able  injury. 

‘  Save-the-Horse”  eliminates  all  these  factors. 

Horse  can  be  worked  continuously. 

Cures  without  scar,  blemish  or  loss  of  hair. 

It  can  can  bo  applied  at  any  time,  anywhere,  any 
place  and  in  all  conditions  and  extremes  of  weather 
— hot  or  cold.  And  no  matter  what  the  age,  condition 
or  development  of  the  case  or  previous  failures  in 
treating.,  the  concentrated  penetrating,  absorbing 
power  of  this  remedy  Is  unfailing. 

US  5  PER  BOTTLE, 

Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle  constructed 
solely  to  satisfy  and  protect  you  fully.  Need  of 
second  bottle  is  almost  improbable,  except  in  rarest 
of  cases. 

Copy  of  Guarantee  sent  upon  application. 

If  yott  liave  a  case  different  than  described 
in  our  booklet  or  advertising  write  us. 

We  will  advise  you  frankly  as  to  the  possibility  of 
the  remedy  effecting  a  cure.  Give  explicit  particulars 
give  the  veterinarian’s  diagnosis,  if  he  is  competent— 
inform  us  fully  as  to  the  age,  development,  location 
of  swellings,  lameness,  action  and  previous  treat¬ 
ment. 

$5,  all  druggists  and  dealere,  or  sent  express,  prepaid 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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HORSE  WITH  COCKED  ANKLE. 

Can  you  explain  just  what  happens  when 
a  horse’s  ankle  gets  cocked?  Is  there  any 
rsllef  for  It  In  the  first  stages?  Just  which 
cords  or  muscles  are  the  ones  in  fault  and 
where  located?  a.  b.  c. 

Wisconsin. 

Knuckling  is  a  partial  dislocation  of 
the  fetlock  joint  in  which  the  relative 
position  of  the  pastern  bone  to  the  can¬ 
non  and  coronet  bones  is  changed,  the 
pastern  becoming  more  nearly  perpen¬ 
dicular,  with  the  lower  end  of  the  can¬ 
non  bone  resting  behind  the  center  line 
of  the  suffraginis,  while  the  lower  end 
of  this  bone  rests  behind  the  center  line 
of  the  coronet.  While  knuckling  is  not 
always  an  unsoundness  it  nevertheless 
predisposes  to  stumbling  and  to  fracture 
of  the  pastern.  Young  foals  ai'e  quite 
subject  to  this  condition,  but  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  it  is  only  temporary, 
it  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  before 
birth  the  legs  were  flexed,  and  time  is 
required,  after  birth  for  the  ligaments, 
tendons  and  muscles  to  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  the  function  of  sustaining  the 
weight  of  the  body.  Horses  witn  erect 
pasterns  are  prone  to  knuckle  as  they 
grow  old,  especially  ’  in  hind  legs.  All 
kinds  of  heavy  work,  particularly  in 
hiily  districts,  and  fast  work  on  hard 
race  tracks  or  roads  are  exciting  causes 
of  knuckling,  it  is  also  commonly  seen 
as  an  accompaniment  to  that  faulty  con¬ 
formation  called  club  foot,  in  which  the 
toe  of  the  wall  is  perpendicular  and 
short,  and  the  heels  high,  a  condition 
most  often  seen  in  mules,  especially  the 
hind  feet.  Knuckling  is  produced  by  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  suspensory  ligament,  or  of 
the  flexor  tendons,  whereby  they  are 
shortened,  and  by  disease  of  the  fetlock 
joints.  In  young  foals  no  treatment  is 
necessary  unless  there  is  some  deformity 
present,  since  the  legs  straighten  up 
without  interference  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks’  time.  When  knuckling  has 
commenced  the  treatment  is  to  relieve 
the  tendons  and  ligaments  by  proper 
shoeing.  The  foot  is  to  be  prepared  for 
the  shoe  by  shortening  the  toe  as  much 
as  possible,  leaving  the  heels  high,  or  if 
the  foot  is  prepared  in  the  usual  way 
the  shoe  should  be  thin  in  front,  with 
thick  heels  or  high  calks  for  hind  feet; 
a  long-heeled  shoe  with  calks  seems  to  do 
best.  Of  course  when  possible  the  causes 
of  knuckling  are  to  be  removed,  but 
since  this  cannot  always  be  done  the 
time  may  come  when  the  patient  can  no 
longer  perform  any  service,  particularly 
in  those  cases  where  both  forelegs  are 
affected,  and  it  becomes  necessary  either 
to  destroy  the  animal  or  secure  relief  by 
surgical  interference.  In  such  cases  the 
tendons,  between  fetlock  and  knee,  may 
be  divided  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
temporary  relief.  Firing  and  blistering 
the  parts  responsible  for  the  knuckling 
may,  in  some  instances,  effect  a  cure,  but 
a  consideration  of  these  measures  prop¬ 
erly  belongs  to  the  treatment  of  the  dis¬ 
eases  in  which  knuckling  simply  appears 
as  a  sequel.  c.  x.  h. 


What  is  ‘'Baker's  Cheese  ?" 

In  the  account  of  the  Bainbridge  Cream¬ 
ery,  issue  of  December  28,  1902,  reference  la 
made  to  “Cans  of  baker’s  cheese.”  What 
is  it?  We  know  of  nothing  here  made 
which  could  go  in  cans,  and  under  that 
name,  and  what  is  It  for? 

Baker’s  cheese  is  a  distinct  variety, 
and  not,  as  many  suppose,  the  same  as 
pot  cheese  or  cottage  cheese.  Skim- 
milk,  after  being  run  into  large  vats,  is 
coagulated  by  means  of  rennet.  The 
milk  is  warmed  to  about  80  degrees,  and 
is  kept  at  that  temperature  for  about  12 
hours,  during  which  time  it  ripens  and 
develops  a  degree  of  acidity.  It  is  then 
dipped  into  trays  having  Irish  linen  bot¬ 
toms,  and  is  worked  by  handling,  while 
the  whey  goes  through  the  linen  into 
the  whey  vats.  When  worked  to  the 
right  degree  of  dryness  the  cheese  is 
placed  in  40-quart  cans,  cooled  and 
shipped  without  salt  or  other  additions. 
It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  for  an  in¬ 
experienced  person  to  produce  a  high 
grade  of  bakers’  cheese  as  the  factors  of 


judgment  and  skill  have  a  large  Influ¬ 
ence  in  flxing  the  quality.  A  small  error 
would  result,  perhaps.  In  the  production 
of  an  article  that  would  be  practically 
valueless.  The  cheese  is  handled  by 
bakers,  who  put  it  up  in  attractive 
forms,  adding,  usually,  eggs  and  milk. 
It  is  sometimes  eaten  with  cream. 

H.  H.  b. 


Lice^on  Hogs. 

Not  long  since  an  article  appeared  un¬ 
der  above  head  in  Tue  R.  N.-Y.  whicn 
would  lead  one  to  think  that  it  was  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  get  rid  of  hog 
lice.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  very  easy  to 
kill  the  lice  on  the  hogs  but  it  is  useless 
to  do  this  unless  one  thoroughly  cleans 
out  the  trash  and  kills  lice  in  the  pens. 
The  grease  resulting  from  fi'ying  pork, 
mixed  with  twice  the  quantity  of  kero¬ 
sene  or  coal  oil,  will  kill  every  louse;  so 
with  crude  petroleum.  Use  enough  of 
either  fully  to  saturate  the  hog  and  no 
louse  will  escape.  But  a  remedy  1  like 
better  and  one  obtainable  on  every  farm 
is  buttermilk.  Let  it  stand  until  very 
old  and  sour,  the  sourer  the  better;  then 
thoroughly  wet  the  hog  all  over,  being 
careful  to  hit  every  spot  and  put  on 
plenty,  and  let  it  dry  on.  This  is  one 
of  the  flnest  things  to  flt  hogs  for  the 
show  ring;  put  it  on  one  day  and  wash 
it  off  the  next,  and  nothing  else  will 
make  a  hog’s  skin  look  so  bright  and 
clean.  After  the  hogs  have  been  treated 
for  lice  the  pen  should  be  cleaned  and 
the  bedding  either  carried  to  some  place 
where  the  hogs  cannot  come  near  it  or 
else  it  should  be  burned,  and  the  pen 
should  be  saturated  so  as  to  wet  every 
crack  and  crevice  with  coal  tar  and  kero¬ 
sene,  half  and  half,  or  what  is  better, 
crude  petroleum.  It  is  well  to  examine 
the  hogs  again  in  a  week  or  10  days  to 
see  that  they  have  not  been  reinfested. 
It  is  a  capital  idea  occasionally  to  scat¬ 
ter  in  the  hogs’  nest  a  little  fine  air- 
slaked  lime  dust,  as  that  has  a  tendency 
to  kill  lice  and  also  to  keep  the  nest 
free  from  fleas.  j.  s.  woodward. 


Apples  for  Milch  Cows. 

My  experience  is  different  from  that 
of  W.  B.  Rines,  page  91,  as  I  have  fed 
apples,  both  sweet  and  sour,  for  a  good 
many  years  and  have  always  found 


them  great  milk  producers.  At  no  time 
of  year  do  I  get  flner  or  thicker  cream 
than  when  using  apples.  I  now  feed 
them  twice  a  day  one  peck  each  with 
three  quarts  of  dry  distillery  grains, 
and  the  cream  is  equal  to  that  of  cows 
during  the  month  of  June  when  grass  is 
the  best  of  the  season.  My  cows  are 
grade  Jersey.  The  milk  is  set  in  shal¬ 
low  pans,  stands  48  hours  before  skim¬ 
ming,  and  is  churned  every  third  day 
in  a  barrel  churn.  It  seldom  requires 
over  15  minutes  at  any  time  of  year. 


and  when  the  cows  have  plenty  of  apples 
it  takes  even  less  time.  The  cream  is 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  60  de¬ 
grees  and  stirred  every  day  in  the  cream 
pail  when  new  cream  is  added  to  it. 
When  ready  to  churn  cream  is  raised 
to  62  to  64  degrees.  One  large  milk¬ 
man  told  me  a  few  days  ago  that  he 
thought  he  should  put  up  a  silo  on  pur¬ 
pose  for  cider  pomace,  as  he  found  It 
was  a  great  milk  producer.  All  my 
neighbors  feed  apples  with  good  results. 

Spencertown,  N.  Y.  q,  w.  h. 


AMERICa^S 

LEADING  HORSE  IMPORTERS 

Ours  were  the  FAVORITE  PERCIIERONS  at  the  recent  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  LIVE-STOCK  EXPOSITION,  CHICAGO. 

Five  of  our  importation  won  FIRST.  Another 
one  of  ours  won  the  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

I  Our  stallions  won  TEN  out  of  a  possible  SEVEN¬ 
TEEN  prizes. 

Our  French  Coach  StaUions  won  EVERY  FIRST 
prize  at  the  great  Cliicago  Horse  Show. 

With  our  Percherons  and  French  Coach  Stallions  we 
won  EVERY  FIRST  at  the  Iowa  State  Fail*,  Kan.sas 
State  Fair,  Kansas  City  Horse  Show,  Central  South 
Dakota  State  Fair  and  Ohio  State  Fair,  including 
GRAND  SWEEPSTAKES,  all  draft  breeds  competing. 
In  France  our  horses  were  equally  successful  in  the  show  ring,  fifty  of 
them  being  prize-winners  in  the  two  leading  shows. 

W’e  import  more,  and  therefore  can  sell  cheaper  than  anybody  else. 

MIAUGHLIN  BROS.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

Branches— Emmettsburg,  la.;  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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3  FEEDS  ONE  CENT 

WALTON,  KANSAS. 

International  Stock  Food  Co. 

Gentlemen:— I  would  like  some  more  "International  Stock 
Food.”  Have  been  feeding  and  selling  your  goods  for  more  than 
two  years.  I  am  a  large  feeder  of  hogs,  breeding  recorded 
Poland-Chinas.  Have  a  large  trade.  Meet  all  the  breeders  of 
the  State,  and  have  recommended  the  use  of  "International  Stock 
Food”  whenever  the  opportunity  has  offered. 

I  have  shown  hogs  at  the  Fairs  in  the  State  for  two  years. 
Have  taken  87  prizes  in  the  past  two  years.  Before  using  your 
Food  I  never  took  a  prize.  Since  using  it  I  have  taken  a  larger 
amount  of  them  than  any  other  exhibitor  with  whom  I  competed. 
I  am  now  fitting  a  herd  for  this  Fall’s  show  and  want  some  more 
of  your  Food.  Yours  truly,  JOHN  D.  MARSHALL. 

will  pay  you  $1M0  cash  to  prove  that  our  testimonials  are  net  Cenalse.^lM 

Sold  on  a  “Spot  Cash  Guarantee”  By  over  40,000  Dealer!. 

••INTEKNATIONAI,  STOCK  KOOU”  |3y3  FEEDS  roK  ONE  CENT'tLifi  Is  Prepared  from  Root.,  Herbs,  Seeds  and  Barks  and  won  the  Highest  Medal  at  Paris  Exposition  In  1900  as  a 
high-class  vogotalilo,  medicinal  preparation  to  be  fed  to  stock  in  small  amounts  as  an  addition  to  the  regular  feed.  It  is  a  Groat  Aid  in  Growing  or  Fattening  stock  became  it 
incroasua  the  appetite  and  Aids  Digestion  and  Assimilation  so  tliat  each  animal  obtains  more  nutrition  from  the  grain  eaten.  Wo  positively  guarantee  that  its  use  will  make  you 
extra  money  over  tho  usual  Plan  of  Growing  and  Fattening  stock.  **liiternulloiinl  Stock  Food'*  can  bo  fed  in  perfect  safety  to  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Colts,  Calves,  Lambs  or  Pigs. 
It  is  Absolutely  Harmlesa  even  if  taken  into  the  Human  System.  You  Insist  on  eating  medicinal  ingredients  with  your  Own  food  at  every  meal.  Salt  ia  a  stomach  tonic  and  worm 
medicine,  Pepper  is  a  powerful  stimulating  tonic.  Mustard  is  a  remedy  for  dyspepsia,  Vinegar  ia  a  diuretic.  You  cat  these  medicinal  ingredients  almost  with  every  mouthful  of  your 
food,  and  it  is  proven  that  these  condiments  promote  health  and  strength  for  people  and  improve  theirdigestion.  ^^International  Stock  Food**  contains  pure  vegetable  inedicioal 
ingredients  that  are  just  as  safe  and  as  necessary  an  addition  to  tho  regular  feed  of  your  stock  if  you  desire  to  keep  them  in  the  best  possible  condition.  ^^Iniernatiuuul  Stock  Food** 
isendorsedby  every  High  Class  Farm  Paper.  Itpuritiestho  blood,  stimulates  andpermanently  strengthens  thoentire  system  so  that  disease  is  prevented  or  cured.  ^^International 
Stock  Food**  Is  sold  on  a  “Spot  Cash  Guarantee**  by  Forty  'J'housand  Dealt^rs  throughout  the  World*  l^f^Your  Money  will  be  Promptly  Kefunded  In  Any  case  of  failure. 
It  will  make  your  Pigs  or  Hogs  grow  Amar.lnjcly  and  has  the  largest  sale  in  the  World  for  Curing  or  preventing  Hog  Disease.  Heware  of  the  many  Cheap  and  Inferior 

linttatlons  !  No  Chemist  can  separate  all  the  Different  powdered  Koutsy  Herbs,  Harks  and  Seeds  that  we  nse*  Any  One  claiming  to  do  so  Must  be  an  Ignoramus  or  Falslher. 
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IT  CONTAINS  183  LARGE  ENGRAVINGS  OF  HORSES.  CATTLE,  SHEEP.  POULTRY,  ETC. 

The  Cover  of  this  Book  it  a  Beautiful  Live  Stock  Picture  a^Prlnted  In  Six  Brilliant  Colors.  Book  is  by  9^.  Seo  engravingfor 

greatly  reduced  design  of  cover.  It  cosine  $11000  to  have  our  Artists  and  Kngravere  make  these  life 
Kngravings.  This  Book  contains  a  Finely  Illustrated  Veterinary  Department  that  will  Save  You  Hundreds 
of  Dollars.  It  describes  common  Diseases,  and  tells  how  to  treat  them.  It  also  gives  Description, 
History  and  Illustrations  of  tho  Different  Breeds  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats.  Hogs  and  Poultry. 
It  contains  testimonials,  and  Life  Kngravings  of  many  very  noted  Animals.  The  KdUor  Of  This  Paper 
Will  Tell  You  That  You  Ought  To  Have  This  Book  In  Your  Library  For  Koferonce. 

$10.00  CASH,  we  will  send  you.  IF  BOOK  IS  NOT  AS  STATKD. 

This  Book  Mailed  Free,  Postage  Prepaid,  If  You  Write  Vs  (letter  or  postal)  and  Answer  These  2  ilatstlons: 

1st. — Name  This  Paper.  2d.— How  Much  Stock  Have  You  T 

Write  us  today  for  book. 


Largest  Stock  Food  Factory  in  tho  World. 

Capital  Paid  in,  $1,000,000. 

We  Occupy  02,000  Feet  of  Floor  Space. 


Inlernatiooal  Stock  Food  Co., 


HINRKAFOtlS, 
MINN.,  V.  8.  A. 


We  employ  over  300  people  and  have 
Hundreds  of  Thousands  of  Testimo¬ 
nials  from  Farmers  and  Ktockmen. 


3  F€5DS!ol0NE  CENT 


|)HrHiNkTiQNAL5IOCKrOODCO| 

MIMMCAPOLiXMlNfCUXA 
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A  YEARNS  HEN  RECORD. 

Part  1. 

January  I,  the  flock  consisted  of 

210  fowls,  as  follows:  Pullets,  102;  one- 
year-old  hens,  74;  two-year-old  hens,  20; 
one  cock  and  four  cockerels;  total,  210. 
Set  27%  dozen  eggs,  April  to  May; 
chicks  hatched,  330,  or  70  per  cent;  nuni- 
her  chicks  died,  34,  or  15  per  cent  of 
those  hatched;  mi.ssing,  probably  caught 
by  hawks  or  owls,  15,  or  6%  per  cent 
hatched;  raised  to  maturity,  92  cocker¬ 
els  and  89  pullets,  or  80  per  cent  hatched. 

Food  Bouoirr.— Wheat,  7,39C  pounds; 
cost,  $109.43.  Corn,  5,100  pounds;  cost, 
$02.20.  Ground  oat  food.  2,200  i)ounds; 
cost,  $23.45.  Fine  middlings  (“Red 
Dog’’),  1,580  pounds;  cost,  $20.23.  Dry 
ground  meat,  2,000  pounds;  cost,  $37.95. 
Oyster  shells,  300  pounds;  cost,  $1.95. 
Total,  18,576  pounds,  or  9.29  tons;  cost, 
$255.21.  Eggs  sold  and  eaten  at  home, 
1,963  dozen  for  $477.96,  22.80  cents  per 
dozen;  poultry  sold  and  used,  489 
pounds,  $60.51;  total  receipts,  $538.47; 
less  cost  of  feed,  $255.21;  net  above  feed. 
$283.26;  average  per  fowl  above  cost  of 
feed,  $1.34;  average  number  eggs  by  each 
hen,  115.36. 

How  Fkd. — Fowls,  morning,  warm 
mash  of  oat  food  and  “Red  Dog,”  with 
ground  beef  scraps;  noon,  dry  meat 
scraps,  a  little  wheat  and  boiled  beets 
and  carrots  in  Winter;  milk  at  11  o’clock 
if  we  have  it.  Night,  wheat  alternately 
with  corn,  warmed  in  Winter,  and  all 
they  will  eat.  At  all  seasons  when  green 
feed  is  to  be  had,  they  are  fed  two  and 
three  times  daily  with  lettuce  leaves, 
cauliflower  leaves  or  weeds,  all  they  can 
eat.  Clean,  fresh  water  is  kept  before 
them  all  the  time,  changed  two  and  three 
times  a  day;  in  Winter  warmed.  Oyster 
shells,  ground,  or  old  lime  mortar  is  kept 
by  them  all  the  time.  Gravel  or  fine 
crushed  stone  is  supplied  in  the  Winter 
houses.  Chicks,  when  very  young,  fed 
with  pinhead  oatmeal,  then  cracked 
wheat,  and  later  cracked  corn;  fed  five 
times  daily  until  six  weeks  old;  after 
that  four  times  daily  awhile,  then  three 
times;  fresh  water  constantly  supplied. 
They  run  at  large  and  scratch  among 
the  garden  and  field  crops  until  large 
enough  to  damage  the  crops,  then  fenced 
away  from  lettuce  and  cauliflowers,  that 
they  will  eat  to  harm.  Squashes,  cu- 
cum.bers,  beans,  etc.,  they  will  not  harm, 
but  are  a  positive  advantage  by  eating 
the  bugs  and  worms  at  the  roots.  The 
mother  hen,  of  course,  is  confined  in 
coo))s  until  she  weans  her  chicks.  Then 
she  is  put  back  into  the  yards. 

How  Housed  axd  Y.vrdkd.— In  Win¬ 
ter  the  fowls  are  confined  to  their 
houses,  not  being  allowed  to  go  out  on 
frozen  ground  or  snow.  The  houses  are 
about  eight  feet  high  on  south  side, 
slope  to  the  north,  are  10  feet  wide,  ex- 
cejit  one,  which  is  14  feet  wide.  They 
are  double  boarded  with  matched  boards 
on  north  and  west  sides,  and  shingled 
or  covered  double  on  roof  with  heavy 
waterproof  paper,  impervious  to  air. 
The  south  side  is  of  single  matched 
boards,  with  windows  enough  to  give 
plenty  of  sunlight.  More  than  half  the 
windows  extend  from  the  bottom  six 
feet  up.  There  are  four  houses  joined 
in  continuous  line,  and  separated  by 
board  doors,  and  also  lattice  doors,  and 
divided  into  separate  pens  about  every 
10  or  12  feet  by  lath  fences. 

Tiiu  Yards. — Occupied  in  Summer  in 
connection  with  the  houses,  these  are 
only  about  twice  the  size  of  the  houses. 
They  are  partially  shaded  by  peach  or 
plum  trees.  The  fowls  roost  in  the 
houses  at  night  the  year  round.  A  wide 
board  about  1%  foot  below  the  roosts 
and  a  foot  or  two  from  the  ground  re¬ 
ceives  the  droppings  at  night,  and  is 
cleaned  every  day.  The  floor  of  the 
house  is  simply  the  ground,  which  is 
kept  partly  covered  in  Winter  with  dry 
litter,  hay,  straw,  peavines  or  chaff,  in 
which  grain  is  thrown  for  the  fowls  to 
scratch  for.  When  w’et  and  dirty  it  is  re¬ 
moved.  The  soil  is  also  in  Winter  daily 


forked  up  in  a  sunny  jiart  of  the  house 
for  the  bens  to  wallow  in.  Daily  (his 
litter  is  all  forlced  up  light,  which,  with 
(he  freshly  stirred  soil,  is  as  interesting 
to  the  fowls  as  the  morning  newspaper  is 
to  the  family.  Instead  of  “moping” 
around  in  the  cold  they  keep  busy,  inter¬ 
ested  and  happy,  and  a  fair  proportion 
of  them  are  sure  to  lay  all  Winter,  when 
eggs  sell  at  a  good  price.  Fine  tobacco 
dust  in  nests  keeps  the  fowls  free  from 
lice.  Kerosene  oil  put  on  the  roosts 
twice  a  year  kills  all  red  mites. 

Breeds. — Mostly  White  Leghorn,  some 
crossed  with  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  or 
Bucks  County,  to  get  early  sitters.  Leg¬ 
horns  have  given  me  better  results  in 
eggs  than  several  larger  breeds  tried. 
Their  eggs  are  of  a  superior  quality,  as 
proved  by  eating,  and  also  by  analysis, 
la  New  York  markets  they  are  often 
quoted  at  two  or  three  cents  per  dozen 
higher  than  ordinary  eggs.  Their  meat 
is  also  of  fine  quality,  but  their  bodies 
are  so  small  that  they  do  not  command 
a  ready  market  for  poultry.  While  the 
110  fowls  of  1901  occupied  the  same 
small  quarters  that  164  fowls  occupied 
in  1900,  yet  they  averaged  per  hen  a 
little  more  than  one-third  dozen  eggs 
more  than  the  smaller  number  did  in 
1900.  Their  monthly  average  of  eggs 
during  the  cold  months  of  the  year  has 
been  kept  up  with  any  previous  year. 
Corn  advanced  from  $1  per  bag  (100 
pounds)  to  $1.60;  wheat  from  $1.60  to 
$1.80,  oat  food  from  95  cents  to  $1.35, 
“Red  Dog”  from  $1.20  to  $1;50,  making 
an  average  increased  cost  per  fowl  of  25 
cents,  or  a  total  increased  cost  of  the 
110  fowls  kept  of  $52.92  more  than  it 
cost  per  fowl  in  1900.  c.  k.  record. 


OUTLOOK  FOR  HACKNEY  HORSES 

The  demand  and  price  for  good  driv¬ 
ers,  both  Hackney  and  Standard-bred 
and  their  grades,  was  never  better  in  the 
West.  I  can  see  nothing  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  future  to  change  these  conditions. 

Flandreau,  S.  D.  oeo.  f.  few. 

In  our  53  years  in  business  in  central 
Illinois  I  never  saw  the  demand  for  good 
coach  horses  or  in  fact  good  horses  of 
any  class  better.  I  cannot  speak  of  the 
eastern  demand,  but  in  this  part  of  the 
country  there  are  half  a  dozen  seekers 
for  every  good  horse.  In  my  judgment 
there  will  never  be  anything  to  displace 
a  good  horse.  t.  c.  ponti.vg  &  sons. 

Moweaqua,  Ill. 

Never  in  the  24  years  that  I  have  been 
in  the  Hackney  horse  trade  has  there 
been  such  a  bright  future  for  this  busi¬ 
ness  as  at  this  time.  Automobiles  are 
like  the  bicycles,  they  will  not  take  the 
place  of  a  pair  of  high-acting  attractive 
horses,  and  to  substantiate  this  asser¬ 
tion  will  say  that  never  in  the  history  of 
the  horse  trade  in  either  the  United 
States  or  England  have  high-acting, 
well-trained  harness  horses  sold  for  so 
high  prices  as  they  have  done  in  the  past 
two  or  three  years,  and  are  doing  now. 
Dealers  have  bought  up  all  the  stallions 
possible  that  had  the  conformation  and 
action  regardless  of  price  or  age,  and 
that  of  itself  has  taken  from  the  breeder 
many  of  the  best  sires  in  the  country, 
and  makes  room  for  more  that  have  to 
be  imported  or  if  trotters  bred  hei’e.  We 
have  had  a  very  nice  trade  in  Hackneys 
and  have  at  this  time  on  the  ocean  one 
of  England’s  best  chestnut  Hackneys  in¬ 
cluded  with  our  other  stallions. 

Bushnell,  111.  J.  o.  truman. 


STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 

for  6o  years.  Used  on  250  millions 
annually.  Superior  to  all  other 
kinds.  No  smell.  Benefits  while  it 
cures.  Keeps  flock  clean  a  long 
time.  Increases  growth  and  quality 
of  wool.  Used  by  large  majority  of 
sheep  breeders  in  all  countries. 

Sold  by  all  leading  druggists  and 
general  merchants  everywhere. 

If  local  druggist  cannot  supply, 
•end  $1.75  for  $a  (100  gal.)  pkt.  to 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO., 

No.  8  Park  Place,  New  York. 


Sheep  Dips,  Tanks,  Worm  Cures,  Ear  Marks, 
Punches,  Tattoo  Markers,  Shearing;  Machines, 
Shears,  Sheep  Marking  Paint,  Lamb  Feeders, 
Lica  Paint,  Pouitry  Suppiies,  Veterinary 
Remedies,  etc.  Write  for  Catalogue  J. 

F  S.  BURCH  &  CO..  144  Illinois  St.,CHICAG0. 


BARREN  OOWS  OURED. 

Write  for  Pamphlet  and  Testimonials. 

Oidmmt  mnd  Bmmt  Trmaimmmf  Eximnt, 

Moore  Brosm,  ASbmny,  Nm  Y, 

Registered  Jersey.  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

B.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  jStreet,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


Spzvvlii 


Cure  These  Blemishes 
_  Also  Blngbone.  hard  or  soft 

V  •nlsraements.  Sweeny,  Ene«- 

I  SpnmgiFistaia  and  Poll  Bril, 

xl  I  "  "  slight  cost  and  certain  cares. 

IVo  big  booklets  telling  how  I 
,  to  do  It  sent  free. Write  today, 
rLBMIHfl  BBOB.,  Cheabt., 

■ft  Cslra  StsskTards.CUsa|ts,in. 


SpltIV^ 


DREER’S 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

Prairie  State  Incubators  and  Brooders 
Send  for  Catalogue 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


Lee 


of  Omaha 

'  makes  the  best  lice  and 
mite  killer  for  poultry— 
Lee’s  Lice  Killer.  A  liquid — 
slni])!}'  spray  or  sprinkle  on 
the  roosts.  Nohandllngof 
fowls.  No  labor  or  bother. 
Kills  both  body-lice  and 
mites.  Sold  in  every  state 
at  cts.  per  qt.,  li  i)er  gal. 
Send  for  free  catalogue, 
poultry  booklet  and  calen¬ 
dar,  list  of  D.OOO  agencies,  etc. 
(JEO.  H.  LEE  t'O.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


DEATH  TO  LICE 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box 


ou  HENS  and  CHICKf'" 
64-page  book  FUEE. 
807,  Apnonang,  R.  ID 


Holstein-Friesians  oTtst 

best  breeding  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Every 
bnlmal  registered.  WOODCBEST  FARM,  Blftoa, 
Ulster  County,  N.  Y, 


iFOR  HOLSTEIN  cattle 

Good  ones,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  Bulla 
ready  for  service. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DELIiHURST  FARM.S,  Mentor,  Ohio, 


Registered  Holstein-Friesian  Bulls 

for  sale  cheap.  Two  Bulls,  nearly  two  years  old,  and 
five  yearUngs.  A 11  large  for  their  age;  straight,  hand¬ 
some,  perfectly  marked.  Sired  by  Dora  DeKol’s  Count 
No.  23757,  bred  by  Stevens  &  Sons,  Lacona,  N.  Y. 
Dams  best  In  herd.  Also  several  bull  calves.  AddreM 
P.  B.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


For  Scotch  and  A  X#  ^  U  I  D  ET  C 
American-bred  FX  1  IXWllllXCiO 

of  best  dairy  quality,  and  Shetland  Ponies,  gentle  for 
children.  Address  J.  F.  CONVERSE  &  CO.,  Wood- 
vUle,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y. 


BX  Jk  I  Purebred.  Devon  Ca've/ 

Lb  at  reasr'nable  prices 

B.  J.  WIGHTMAN,  West  Eaton,  N.  Y 


BtRKSHIKt  VlUb  Wyandotte  eggs,  95c. 
per  15;  $1.50 per 30.  MaplesbadeFarm.GrantsviUe.Md. 


FOR  SALE 


Ice. 


Choico  Recorded  Largo  Engbsh 
Berksblr.  Boars,  ready  for  serv- 
Write  your  wants  or  come. 

E.  E.  HALL,  Stanley,  N.  Y.,  B.  F.  D.  1. 


VICTOR...,, 

V  INCUBATORS^ 

H&toh  every  fertile  egg.  Simplett, 
most  darsble,  cheapest  first-class 
hatcher.  Money  back  if  not  pobI* 
lively  as  represented.  Wepay/reight. 
Circular  free;  catalogut  6o. 


S  I  0.80  For 
I  ^  200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 

Perfect  la  eonstmotion  and  f^***^^ 
action.  Eatohea  every  fertile  I  [ 
Wriv  for  catalog  to-day.  |  , — 

oeo,  t1.  STAHL,  Qnlncy,  Ill 


INCUBATORS 

From  $6  up.  Beat  reaaonable  prlcod 
hatchers  on  the  market 
Brooders,  $4  up.  None  better  at  any 
price.  Fully  warranted.  Catalog  free. 
L.A.  SANTA,  LIGONIER,  IND. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  Imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BUOOK  STOCK  FAllM,  Hochester,  Mich 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  BerKshires  and  C.  Whites. 


8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  W  rite  for 
prices  and  description.  Keturn  if  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money. 


HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Brclldoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


0  1  P  CUf  111  C  As  good  as  money  will  buy 

■  li  Ui  0  Iff  I II  El  or  scientific  breeding  pro¬ 
duce  at  prices  that  farmers  can  afford  to  pay. 
Pedigree  furnished  witli  eve^  animal.  Start  right 
by  ordering  a  bred  sow  or  a  pair  of  pigs. 

G-  S.  BENJAMIN,  Box  14,  Portland,  Mloh. 


JACKS  FOR  SALE. 

150  Jacks,  Jennets  and  Mttles  now  ready  for  the 
Fall  trade.  Some  bargains.  Address 

BAKER’S  JACK  FARM,  Lawrence,  Ind. 


one:  gxru 

batches  1733  chloka.  One  woman  3406. 
One  man  3632.  Many  others  do  equally 
well  with  the  PERFECTED  HATCH- 
INQ- SYSTEM.  Bests  inoubatora.  Book¬ 
let  free.  F.  OXTXNDY.Morriaonville.IlL 


PRESENT  BARGAINS 

$5;  dog  pups,  $7  to  $10.  First  come,  first  served.  They 
won’t  last  long.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.Y. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 

bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wls. 


Sn  \A/  IE:nUnDKI<k'  '^NLY  select  mating. 
■  Ui  YYi  LtbHUnllO  Eggs.  $1  per  setting. 
FRANK  LOTSFOKD,  l“enn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  No.  3. 


VnilMR  PUin^Q  Shipped  safely  any  distance 
I  UUItU  urllUIxO  Try  them  instead  of  eggs  .foj 
aitohing.  VUleview  Poultry  Farm  Co.,  Salem,  N  S . 


varieties.  Any  amount  Poultry. Eggs,  Pigeons 
andHarcs.  Guido  desc.6U-page  book,  10c. 

J.  A  BEKGEY,  Box  8,  Telford.  Pa. 


I  Single-Comb  Brown  and  White 

LuU  n  U  niiu  Leghorns  are  chock-fuil  of  business: 
standard  bred  also.  Eggs  by  the  set  or  hundred. 

C.  W.  PARKINSON,  Bridgewater,  N.  Y. 


HOUDANS 

Our  stock  direct  from  the  greatest  breeder  In  France. 
Circular.  D.  B.  HOW  ATT,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Rose-comb  Buff  Leghorns,  Rose-comb 
rOl  031 V  Brown  Leghorns,  White  Guineas. 
Eggs  for  batching  from  the  above  stock  and  Silver 
Wyandobtes.  A  &BEEKMAN.Soutli  Branch,  N.J. 


IfftlfM  Miff  ATTCC— “Stay”  White  Wyandottes 
ff  lASlUUI  ICO  that  win.  Eggs,  $1.  R.F.D. 
VALENTINE  &  SULLIVAN,  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


IIIUJiyilfflVVIPQ  Golden,  Silver  Laced  and 
n  I  AnllU  I  I  CO  Bull.  Finestockand  eggs  at 
fair  prices.  Birds  returnable  If  not  O.  K.  Breeder 
since  1884.  F.  S.  TENNEY,  Box  14,  Peterboro,  N.  H 


Tnuflc  fnr  Wyan.,  P.  Rocks  and 

rUnlw  lUI  OulC  Leghorns.  Stamp.  Eggs,  $1 
for  13.  Mus.  J.  P.  HELLINGS,  Dover,  Del. 


flimPifCDCI  C— tlhoice  W.  Wyan.,  P.  Rocks, 
uUIiRCHCLO  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Leghorns, 
from  prize-winning  stock.  23  varieties  of  land  ana 
water  fowls.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Big  catalogue 
fr^e.  PINE  TREE  FARM,  Box  T,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


s,  c.  WHITE  LEGHURNs 

We  breed  from  the  large  true  egg  type.  Have  been 
preedlng  nine  years  to  make  this  breed  perfect.  We 
have  over  7(X)  to  select  from,  and  offer  you  the  benefit 
of  our  experience.  Send  for  circular. 

WHITE  &  RICE,  Box  A,  Yorktown.  N.  Y. 


SQUABS  PAY  ^ 

Easier,  need  attention  only  part  of 
time,  bring  big  prices.  Raised  in  one 
month.  Money-makers  for  poultry- 
men,  farmers, women.  Send  forFREE 
BOOKLET  and  learn  this  rich  home 
Industry.  PLYMOUTH  BOCK  SQUAB 
CO.,  4A  Friend  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Eggs,  4C.  I K.', 


Wyan.  |  Farm  Range.  W.  IRISH, 
I.  Reds,  f  Po’keepsie,  N.Y.  R.F.D. 


’White  Plymouth  Rock  Fggs  for  Hatch 
ing;  13  for  50c.  J.  M.  Tborniiey,  Marietta,  Ohio. 

OK  nnn  choice  Fertile  Eggs,  for  hatching,  from 
£«I|WUW  hundreds  of  turkeys,  chickens,  ducks  and 
geese.  Good  hatch  or  new  eggs  free.  Cat.  and  cir.  for 
postal.  Orchard  Farm  Poultry  Yards,  MiUerton,N.  Y. 

PA  A  A  for  hatching  from  choice  matings  of  Barred 
CUUW  P-  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes.„$3  per 
Bitting;  three  sittings,  $5.  WOODCBEST  FARM, 
Rif  ton,  Ulster  County ,  N .  Y . 

Eggs  that  Hatch  at  Gut  Prices 

•>Dl’tance  no  objection.  We  pack  In  cotton  battinff, 
which  prevents  jar  and  chili.  B.  RookB,  W.  Wya^ 
dvttes,  B.  Leghorns.  MT,  BIANCO  POULTRY 
FARM,  Mt.  Blanoo.O. 


, _  Single-Comb  White  Leghorn,  the  egg- 


producer;  Partridge  Wyandotte,  for 


EGGS  ^ 

broiler  and  roaster,  Pittsburg  and  Cleveland  winners 
Eggs  from  above  Leghorns,  15  eggs,  $2;  30 eggs,  13.76; 
100  eggs,  $10.  Partridge  Wyandotte  Eggs,  15  eggs,  13. 
Above  stock  are  winners  and  bred  from  winners.  Cor- 
reepondence  soUolted. 

J.  W.  WARWICK,  Washington,  Pa. 


DADDCn  OnnFC  esicluslvely.  Stock  and  eggs 
DAnriLU  nUulVufrom  prize-winners. 
faction  guaranteed.  Farmers’  prices.  Circular  i  ree. 
J.  W.  COX,  New  Wilmington,  Pa.,  Box  H. 


Barred  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes 

Eggs  for  batching,  $3  per  100. 

C.  A.  TTATiTi,  Oak  Hill,  Greene  County,  x'l.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  no  fancy;  bred  for 
business;  brown  eggs:  bread-winning  strains: 
600  layers;  11.50  per  15;  16  per  100;  $48  per  1,000.  Stock 
for  sale.  J.  A.  DeMAR,  Silver  Lake,  Mass. 


rppQ  15,$1;  40, $2.  Buff, Wh., Barred  Rooks;  Bnffi 
■CUUo  Wh.,Br.  Leghorns;  B.uff,Wh.,  Golden  Wyan.; 
Black  Langshans,  Buff  Cochins,  Lt.  Brahmas,  SUnor 
oas,  Hamhurgs.  Cat.  H.  K.  Mohr,  Quakertown,  ra. 
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ARRANGING  COW  SHED. 

1  have  a  cow  shed  20  x  40  feet  that  I 
want  to  cement  and  pnt  in  stanchions.  1 
have  plenty  of  small  stones  and  good  sainl, 
but  gravel  is  not  so  handy.  How  would  it 
do  to  put  in  six  to  12  inches  of  .small  stone 
in  the  bottom  and  then  cement  on  top.  or 
should  I  mix  thin  cement  with  the  stone 
first?  I  want  to  make  a  good  permanent 
job  of  it.  How  much  room  should  I  have 
between  the  cows?  I  am  obliged  to  have 
the  stanchions  run  across  the  shed  and  I 
should  think  1  could  get  four  rows  of 
cattle  across  it.  Is  there  any  best  stan¬ 
chion?  c.  I. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

First,  level  tlie  earth  with  plow  and 
scraper  if  necessary.  Then  put  in  the 
small  stones  about  six  inches  deep,  ex¬ 
cept  where  the  gutter  is  to  be  built. 
There  dig  out  a  trench  two  feet  wide  and 
one  foot  deep;  fill  in  the  bottom  with 
small  stone  the  same  as  the  floor  space, 
lay  up  a  wall  on  each  side  of  the  gutter 
two  inches  from  the  side  of  gutter  when 
finished.  Then  fill  in  between  these 
small  stones  with  a  cheap  cement,  one 
part  mixed  very  thin,  with  sand  four 
parts.  On  the  top  use  sand  two  parts 
and  best  hydraulic  or  Portland  cement 
one  part,  inches  thick,  then  put  a 
form  into  this  bottom  15  inches  wide  and 
eight  inches  next  to  the  cows  and  six 
inches  on  the  back,  and  fill  in  with  Port¬ 
land  same  as  bottom.  After  the  cement 
has  set  take  out  the  form  and  move  it 
along  and  build  another  section.  Treat 
the  whole  stable  floor  same  way.  Wher¬ 
ever  you  are  to  use  a  bed  piece  for  stan¬ 
chion  or  partition  anchor  iron  pipe  or 
rods  in  the  earth  and  through  the  stone 
and  cement,  projecting  through  the  fin¬ 
ished  floor  two  inches;  upon  these  lay  a 
scantling  and  you  have  a  permanent  bed 
piece.  As  good  a  floor  will  be  made  this 
way  as  can  be  made  with  gravel.  If  I 
had  this  20x40  space  I  should  by  all 
means  run  the  stanchions  lengthwise;  20 
feet  is  just  right  width  for  manger  or 
feeding  alley  six  feet,  platform  nearly 
five  feet,  gutter  feet,  drive-way  to 
haul  manure  six  feet,  total  18 V4  feet.  The 
side  walls  will  use  the  other  two  feet. 
Putting  them  in  crosswise  will  make  a 
chopped-up  affair,  always  making  for 
much  labor  in  handling  manure.  The 
width  of  platform  and  space  for  cows 
will  depend  upon  their  size.  Channel 
Island  cows  will  stand  upon  four  feet 
eight  inches  and  three  feet  apart.  Hol- 
steins  need  five  feet  and  often  five  feet 
two  inches,  and  not  less  than  31^  feet 
apart.  Cows  must  have  room  or  they 
will  be  continually  in  trouble.  The  gut¬ 
ter  should  be  15  inches  wide,  eight  inches 
deep  next  to  the  cows  and  six  inches  on 
the  back.  I  am  not  sure  that  there  is 
any  best  stanchion  or  tie.  Of  course 
sellers  of  various  patented  devices  all 
have  the  best.  I  am  using  swing  stan¬ 
chions  hung  with  chains,  homemade, 
light,  neat  and  serviceable.  Cows  ai'e  as 
comfortable  as  in  ties,  they  are  easily 
and  quickly  opened  and  closed,  and  al¬ 
together  the  most  satisfactory  cow  fas¬ 
tener  yet  devised.  Several  excellent  stan¬ 
chions  are  advertised  in  Tiik  R.  N.-Y. 

11.  K.  COOK. 


will  only  rarely  prove  a  profitable  milk¬ 
er  and  vice,  versa.  In  cases  where  the 
vitality  of  the  cow  is  drawn  heavily  up¬ 
on  for  milk  production,  I  should  say  do 
not  breed  her  annually;  allow,  say  15 
months  between  births.  This  will  give 
her  ample  time  for  full  recuperation,  and 
let  me  add  that  these  deep  milkers  are 
so  hard  to  get  that  we  should  use  great 
care  to  prolong  their  milking  period  for 
at  least  10  years.  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  notion  that  it  is  good  dairy 
wisdom  to  wear  out  a  cow  in  a  couple 
of  years,  without  regard  to  the  value  of 
the  animal.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  that 
corn  and  rye  would  produce  abortion, 
but  if  the  cows  were  constitutionally 
weak  then  these  foods,  that  are  of  all 
foods  deficient  in  blood  and  nerve  ma¬ 
terial,  would  have  a  tendency  to  bring 
on  further  weakness  and  final  abortion. 
A  slip  or  fall  or  any  unusual  exercise 
would  quickly  cause  this.  I  should  not 
run  the  risk  of  feeding  such  carbon¬ 
aceous  foods.  No  foods  are  so  safe  and 
effectual  as  bran  or  oats  or  these  mixed. 
Every  element  is  found  that  is  required 
— protein,  ash  and '  nerve  force.  Of 
course  these  are  all  preventive  mea¬ 
sures.  When  the  trouble  is  at  hand  I 
should  at  once  isolate  the  cows,  using 
some  of  the  carbolic  preparations  ac¬ 
cording  to  directions,  also  using  them  in 
the  stables  freely  as  a  disinfectant.  If 
H.  G.  will  at  once  begin  a  careful  study 
of  foods  and  cow  requirements  with 
these  suggestions  as  a  starter  I  think  he 


will  come  to  the  same  conclusions  llial 
I  have,  viz.,  that  abortion  is  not  a  provi¬ 
dential  visitation  over  which  we  have  no 
control,  but  simply  the  natural  working 
out  of  excesses  and  abuses  which  we 
have  often  not  understood,  but  more  fre¬ 
quently  resulting  from  ignorance. 

31.  E.  COOK. 


Cow  Gives  Bitter  Milk. 

My  cow  for  the  past  year  has  frequently 
given  bitter  miik  for  periods  of  a  week  at 
a  time,  the  milk  being  stringy  or  clotted. 
She  had  a  fall  last  Summer,  by  having  her 
feet  entangled  in  a  rope  while  being  tied 
out  at  pasture.  f.  f.  m. 

Catawissa,  Pa. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  diagnose  the  case 
without  seeing  the  cow.  I  should  say, 
however,  that  it  was  a  case  of  weak  ud¬ 
der  tissue,  highly  susceptible  to  cold 
and  injury.  If  it  was  bitter  milk  and 
otherwise  good  I  would  think  it  was  con¬ 
taminated  after  being  drawn.  The  germ 
that  produces  bitter  milk  can  only  be 
eradicated  by  thoroughly  sterilizing 
every  dish  into  which  milk  is  turned.  If 
it  is  bitter  and  stringy  when  milked  of 
course  it  is  unfit  for  food,  and  the  udder 
should  be  bathed  in  hot  sait  water  if  in¬ 
flamed.  Keep  her  in  a  warm  place  and 
where  she  will  have  plenty  of  room  to 
lie  down.  Iwany  cows  injure  the  udder 
over  the  ' trench  when  the  platform  is 
too  short.  It  is  possible  the  accident 
mentioned  may  have  caused  the  trouble. 
Keep  the  digestion  and  bowels  in  good 
condition.  h.  e.  c. 


FOR  BEST  RESULTS 

BUY  A 

Green  Mountain 

SILO. 

SEN©  FOB  catalogs  OP 

Dairy  Goods,  Corn  Planters, 
Gasoline  Engines,  Ensilage 
Z^chinery. 

Stoddard  Mfg.  Co. 

RUTLAND,  VT. 


Cnr  Cilnn  HOOFS  ana  bU US.  Write  ror  CIrcu 
rUl  OilUoi  lars.  T.  E.  Cross,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  y 

ROUND  SILO 

The  “Philadelphia.” 

The  only  Perfect  Continnona 
Open  Front  Silo  made.  See  oiu 
Patent  Roof.  Ask  for  catalog 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER, 

321  Vine  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Also  made  In  the  -west  by  the 
DUPLEX  MFG.  CO.,  South 
Superior,  Wls. 


THE  ODOR 

of  animal  and  stable  and 
all  disease  germs  are  re¬ 
moved  from  milk  by  using 
the 

CHAMPION 

Milk  Cooler-Aerator. 

Automatic  working.  Milk 
keeps  much  longer  and 
gives  finer  Uavored  butter 
andohee.se.  Booklet  “Milk 
and  Its  Cmre,“  free.  Wrlt«  for  It. 

Champion  Milk  CoolarCo. 
1 178qnlre»  St.,  tori  land,  N.Y. 
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DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


ABORTION  IN  COWS. 

Has  feed  anything  to  do  with  cows  losing 
their  calves?  I  have  fed  corn  in  ear  and 
rye  ground  together,  about  one-fourth  rye. 
Can  you  give  a  subscriber  any  information 
on  cause  and  cure  if  any?  h.  g. 

Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

Probably  no  question  confronts  the 
dairy  farmer  about  which  there  is  so 
little  true  conception  as  this  one  of  abor¬ 
tion.  We  ought  to  have  a  treatise  hung 
up  in  every  cow  stable,  it  seems  to  me; 
something  along  this  line.  We  have 
come  to  think  if  abortion  occurs  that 
some  remedy  at  once  used  may  become 
a  safe  specific.  In  my  judgment  the 
cause,  except  in  case  of  injury,  is  deep 
seated.  That  is,  organic  weakness  may 
have  been  developing  for  a  long  time. 
We  ask  a  nearly  continuous  milking 
period  and  annual  reproduction — a 
strong  constitution  and  digestion  only 
will  prove  equal  to  the  emergency.  It 
Is  hard  to  divide  energy.  The  beef  cow 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  Levi  P.  Morton,  Ex-Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Esq.,  the  great  banker  and  financier. 

Jas.  J.  Hill,  Esq.,  the  great  Western  railroad  magnate. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Esq.,  President  Standard  Oil  Co. 

Wm.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Esq.,  New  York  City, 

Richard  AVatson  Gilder,  Esq.,  Editor  "Century”  Magazine. 

H.  B.  Curler,  Esq.,  the  best  known  American  dairyman. 

Fred’k  G.  Bourne,  Esq.,  President  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co. 
August  Belmont,  Esq.,  the  New  York  banker. 

J.  B.  Duke,  Esq.,  President  American  Tobacco  Co. 

Nathan  Straus,  Esq.,  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Geo.  Burnham,  Esq.,  President  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

Dr.  Chas.  McBurney,  the  great  surgeon. 

Hon.  Wayne  MacVeagh,  Ex-U.  S,  Attorney  General. 

Geo.  W.  Vanderbilt,  Esq.,  of  Biltmore,  N.  C. 

James  Stillman,  Esq.,  Pres’t  Nat’l  City  Bank,  New  York  City. 
Ex-Gov.  W.  D.  Hoard,  Proprietor  of  “  Hoard’s  Dairyman.” 

W.  L.  Elkins,  Esq.,  the  Philadelphia  street  railway  magnate. 
Ex-U.  S.  Senator  Warner  Miller,  of  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 

John  H.  Starin,  Esq.,  of  “Glen  Island”  and  steamship  fame. 

H.  McK.  Twombly,  Esq.,  owner  of  the  finest  dairy  in  the  world. 

J.  C.  Hoagland,  Esq.,  President  Royal  Baking  Powder  Co. 

W.  R.  Gbace,  Esq.,  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  New  York. 

John  Huyler,  Esq.,  the  great  New  York  candy  maker. 

Judge  Warren  B.  Hooker,  of  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

C.  I.  Hood,  Esq.,  of  sarsaparilla  and  fancy  cattle  fame. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Jones,  of  Canada,  most  famous  of  dairy  women. 

Geo.  II.  Ellis,  Esq.,  Proprietor  of  “  Christian  Register,”  Boston. 
W.  H.  Wanamakeh,  Esq.,  the  Philadelphia  clothier. 

Frank  E.  DeLong,  Esq.,  of  “  Hook  and  Eye”  fame. 

Ex-Gov.  John  Lee  Carroll,  of  Maryland. 

Dr.  Chas.  H.  Frazier,  Medical  Dean  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Green  Mountain  Stock  Farm,  famous  Vermont  buttermakers. 
Dh.  j.  A.  Mead,  Pres’t  Howe  Scale  Co. 

Prof.  F.  S.  Cooley,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

N.  I.  Bowditch,  Esq.,  millionaire  fancy  farmer. 

Fred.  G.  Crane,  Esq.,  of  the  Crane  Paper  Co. 

Philip  Moen,  Esq.,  the  great  wire  manufacturer. 

CoL.  Alfred  A.  Pope,  Pres’t  American  Bicycle  Co. 

Walter  W.  Law,  Esq.,  owner  Briarcliff  Manor  Farms. 

C.  P.  Goodrich,  Esq.,  the  well  known  dairy  writer. 

W.  Campbell  Clark,  Esq.,  of  the  Clark  Thread  Co. 

Geo.  j.  Gould,  Esq.,  the  railway  and  financial  Magnate. 
Oakleioh  Thorne,  Esq.,  Pres’t  North  American  Trust  Co. 

and  thousands  of  others 


The  Royal  Dairy,  Sandringham,  England. 

E.  H.  Harriman,  Esq.,  the  Pacific  railway  magnate. 

Wm.  Rockefeller,  Esq.,  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 

Hon.  Whitelaw  Reid,  owner  of  the  New  York  “Tribune.” 
Abram  S.  Hewitt  Estate,  Kingwood,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Leslie  D.  Ward,  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Co. 

F.  L.  Chapman,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  “  Ram’s  Horn.” 

Clement  A.  Griscom,  Esq.,  Pres’t  great  steamship  combination, 
Samuel  R.  Shipley,  Esq.,  Pres’t  Provident  Life  &  Trust  Co. 
James  Dobson,  Esq  ,  the  famous  carpet  manufacturer. 

Jos.  L.  Jones,  Esq.,  Pres’t  Philadelphia  Milk  E.xchange. 

Hon.  H.  K.  Boyer,  Ex-Supt.  the  U.  S.  Mint. 

John  Lowber  Welsh,  Esq.,  Pres’t  Keystone  Watch  Case  Co. 

W.M.  11.  Baldwin,  Esq  ,  Pi-es’t  Long  Island  Railway  Co. 

Henry  O.  Havemeyer,  Rsq.,  Pres’t  American  Sugar  Company. 
Henry  C.  Tinker,  Esq.,  Pres’t  Liberty  Nat’l  Bank,  New  York. 
Edw.  R.  Strawbridge,  Esq.,  of  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Phila. 
J.  A.  Whipple,  Esq.,  Prop’t  Touraine  &  Young’s  hotels,  Boston. 
Hon.  F.  E.  Dawley,  State  Uirectoi  Farm  Institutes,  New  York. 

F.  L.  Houghton,  Esq.,Sec’y  “Holstein-Friesian”  Breeders’ Ass’n. 
Chester  W.  Chapin,  Esq.,  of  New  York  City. 

Pennock  E.  Sharpless,  Esq.,  of  “  Sharpless’’  butter  fame. 
Prof.  W.  II.  Caldwell,  Sec’y  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club. 
Walker-Gordon  Laboratories,  all  large  cities. 

J.  C.  Leslie,  Esq.,  Sup’t  St.  Albans  Foundry  Co. 

Jas.  a.  Ku.mrill,  Esq.,  Ex-President  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad. 
Sam’l  Hauodahl,  Esq.,  Grand  Prize  butter  winner,  Paris  Exp’n. 
W.  A.  Sh.vw,  Esq.,  Proprietor  of  the  “Texas  Farmer.” 
Fairfield  “Certified”  Dairies,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Hon.  Edward  Burnett,  of  “Deerfoot  Farm”  fame. 

H.  D.  Louohlin,  Esq.,  President  American  Brakebeam  Co. 
Gottfried  Kreugeu,  Esq.,  the  great  Newark  brewer. 

Geo.  H.  Southard,  Esq.,  Pres't  Franklin  Trust  Co.,  Brooklyn. 

J.  McLain  Smith,  Esq.,  Editor  of  “  Farmer’s  Home,”  Dayton,  O. 
B.  P.  Norton,  Esq.,  State  Dairy  Commissioner,  Iowa. 

Geo.  E.  Haskell,  Esq  ,  Pres.  Nat.  Creamery  Buttermakers’Ass’n. 
Isaac  Ross,  Esq.,  Pres’t  Alabama  State  Dairymakers’  Ass’u. 
Joseph  Newman,  Esq.,  Pres’t  Illinois  State  Dairymen’s  Ass’n. 
Chas.  M.  Bull,  Esq.,  Pres’t  Massachusetts  Creamery  Ass’n. 

J.  H.  Rushton,  Esq.,  Pres’t  Nebraska  State  Dairymen’s  Ass’n. 

G.  F.  Weston,  Esq.,  Pi'cs’t  No.  Carolina  State  Dairymen’s  Ass’n. 
M.  A.  Adams,  Esq.,  Pres’t  Vermont  State  Dairymen’s  Ass’n. 
Edw.  Van  Alstyne,  Esq  ,  Sup’t  Model  Dairy,  Buffalo  E.tp’n. 

W.  H.  Gilbert,  Esq.,  Sup’t  Chicago  World’s  Fair  Dairy. 

Wm.  a.  Wright,  Esq.,  Presideut  New  York  Milk  Exchange, 

almost  as  well  known. 


A  De  Laval  Catalogue  and  any  desired  particulars  regarding  Cream  Separators  may  be  had  for  the  asking 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 

CHICAGO. 

1213  Filbert  St.. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
217-221  Drumm  St.. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


121  Youville  Square, 

MONTREAL. 

76  &  77  York  Street. 

TORONTO. 

248  MoDermot  Avenue, 

WINNIPEG. 
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A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
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Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Kditor. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is 
backed  by  a  re.sponsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  lo.s.s  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
Is  for,  .should  appear  In  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  25,  1903.  ~ 


Will  those  who  have  had  experience  with  root- 
pruned  trees,  planted  as  H.  M.  Stringfellow  recom¬ 
mends,  report  their  experience?  Good  or  bad  we 
want  the  facts — only  be  sure  the  trees  have  been 
cared  for  after  Mr.  Stringfellow’s  plan.  We  are  not 
seeking  endorsements  for  the  method,  but  we  are 
after  the  facts! 

Our  friend  Van  Deman  is  having  a  lively  experience 
just  now.  He  is  in  Mississippi  planting  an  orchard 
of  pecans.  The  break  in  the  levee  sent  the  water 
backing  up  seven  feet  deep  over  the  planted  orchard. 
This  thorough  soaking  will  really  help  the  nuts,  as 
the  water  will  recede  gently,  without  great  washing. 
Van  Deman  writes  that  they  have  made  boats  and 
sail  out  to  young  wild  trees — grafting  and  budding 
from  the  boat  “thus  saving  the  use  of  step  ladders”! 

* 

Hf.rie  is  a  man  who  moves  an  amendment  to  the 
method  of  voting  with  the  postage  stamp: 

Why  do  you  keep  telling  your  subscribers  to  lick  post¬ 
age  stamps  and  stick  them  on  envelopes?  Why  not  lick 
the  envelope  and  then  stick  the  stamp  on?  I  for  one 
never  lick  stamps  or  the  gum  on  envelopes.  I  would 
rather  lick  clean  paper  than  carbolic  gum. 

We  accept  the  amendment  without  debate.  We  do 
not  care  how  or  where  the  licking  is  done  provided 
the  legislators  are  licked  into  line.  Anything  that 
will  make  the  stamp  stick  suits  us — only  use  it! 

• 

Mr.  Mouse  shows  us  on  first  page  how  the  electric 
railroads  are  changing  the  life  of  the  New  England 
farmer.  We  expect  to  have  other  articles  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  which  will  indicate  what  the  farmer  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  may  expect.  As  a  rule  The  R.  N.-Y.  spends  little 
time  in  the  past,  and  is  not  so  much  concerned  in  the 
future  as  in  the  present.  We  cannot  help  seeing, 
however,  that  the  telephone,  free  rural  mail  and  the 
electric  road  are  sure  to  change  the  character  of  farm 
life.  These  things  are  sure  to  bring  comfort  and 
strength  to  the  farm  home.  We  hope  they  will  not 
take  away  the  old  charm  and  independence  of  coun¬ 
try  living. 

What  is  responsible  for  the  improved  condition  of 
the  milk  market?  Any  man  who  has  anything  to  do 
with  milk  producers  will  quickly  see  that  they  are 
feeling  more  hopeful  than  for  some  years  past.  The 
price  of  milk  is  higher  and  there  is  a  general  belief 
that  in  some  way  the  grip  of  the  middleman  is  loosen¬ 
ing.  There  are  several  reasons  why  this  should  be 
so.  The  passage  of  the  Grout  anti-oleo  bill  not  only 
cut  down  the  fraudulent  sale  of  oleo  but  created  new 
demands  for  pure  butter.  People  are  using  more 
milk.  For  years  the  scientific  men  have  been  demon¬ 
strating  that  milk  is  not  a  mere  luxury  but  a  whole¬ 
some  food.  People  who  formerly  used  it  by  the  spoon¬ 
ful  in  coffee  or  tea  now  drink  it  by  the  glass.  All  this 
has  wonderfully  increased  the  demand  for  milk.  If 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  Greater  New  York 
were  each  to  consume  only  one  extra  tablespoonful  of 
milk  per  day  it  would  mean  a  daily  increase  of  over 
50,000  quarts!  We  speak  of  this  to  show  the  great 
possibilities  for  increasing  the  demand  for  milk  pro¬ 
vided  people  are  made  to  understand  what  it  is  and 
what  it  should  be  used  for.  With  all  this  increased 
demand,  however,  the  milk  producers  will  never  re¬ 
ceive  what  they  deserve  until  they  put  themselves 
Into  a  position  where  they  can  demand  their  rights. 
Let  10,000  farmers  continue  to  sell  their  milk  singly 


— as  individuals — and  the  dealers  will  always  receive 
the  lion’s  share.  Let  these  farmers  form  even  the 
skeleton  of  an  organization  and  the  mere  rattle  of 
its  bones  will  help  them  to  a  fairer  share. 

* 

From  the  standpoint  of  a  farmer  there  are  many 
strong  reasons  why  the  State  of  New  York  should  not 
spend  the  money  required  to  turn  the  Erie  into  a 
barge  canal.  The  Legislature,  so  far  as  it  can,  has 
saddled  the  expense  upon  the  State.  Let  us  now  see 
whether  the  farmers  cannot  take  the  saddle  off.  The 
question  must  be  settled  by  popular  vote  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  if  the  farmers  will  exert  themselves  they 
have  a  good  chance  to  beat  the  scheme.  Let  us  waste 
no  time  in  grieving  over  the  defeat — for  we  have  not 
yet  been  defeated.  Begin  at  once  to  organize  and  edu¬ 
cate  rural  voters  so  that  on  election  day  they  can 
make  tbeir  mark  in  the  right  place.  Dig  the  grave 
of  the  canal  scheme  with  your  ballot! 

• 

An  unusual  number  of  labor  strikes  aud  concerted 
demands  for  higher  wages  or  shorter  hours  has  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  opening  weeks  of  April.  These  agita¬ 
tions  are  viewed  with  much  annoyance  by  financiers 
and  business  people,  but  in  the  main  they  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  reflecting  a  general  demand  for  a  better 
distribution  of  the  products  of  human  energy.  The 
last  census  shows  that  the  average  annual  wage  for 
each  individual  employed  in  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  in  this  country  was  $445  in  1890,  and  $7  less  or 
$438,  in  1900,  while  the  gross  annual  product  for  each 
wage-earner  was  $2,204  in  1890  aud  $2,451  in  1900. 
Thus  the  laborer  produced  $247  more  in  value  in  1900, 
while  receiving  $7  less  on  which  to  support  existence. 
The  increasing  perfection  of  machinery  probably  ac¬ 
counts  for  much  of  the  increased  product,  but  it 
scarcely  justifies  the  diminished  wage.  It  is  only  fair 
to  suppose  that  a  substantial  portion  of  the  increased 
earnings  should  go  to  the  laborer  and  not  all  to  the 
capitalist  These  strikes  and  demands  for  improved 
conditions  are  but  ever-recurring  efforts  better  to  ad¬ 
just  a  strained  situation. 

• 

Much  of  the  water  which  supplies  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  is  pumped  out  of  wells  sunk  in  the  farming  or 
gardening  sections  outside  the  city.  So  thoroughly 
is  this  pumping  done  that  in  many  places  the  ground 
is  sucked  dry  and  crops  suffer.  A  farmer  who  owns 
80  acres  of  this  sucked  land  sued  the  city,  claiming 
$60,000  damages.  He  claimed  that  for  years  his  crops 
had  steadily  decreased  and  that  the  pumping  ruined 
his  farm  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  judge  re¬ 
fused  to  admit  evidence  regarding  profits  on  this 
farm,  and  as  a  result  the  jury  gave  damages  for  only 
six  cents.  This  was  sustained  by  the  Appellate  Di¬ 
vision  but  now  the  Court  of  Appeals  reverses  this 
aud  orders  a  new  trial.  Judge  Bartlett  says: 

If  it  is  necessary  in  the  public  interests  for  the  de¬ 
fendant  to  subject  the  inhabitants  of  Long  Island  to  the 
damage  incident  to  maintaining  a  large  number  of  pump¬ 
ing  stations  and  driven  wells,  depriving  extensive  sections 
of  the  country  of  its  underlying  and  percolating  waters, 
as  well  as  drying  up  its  surface  streams  and  wells,  the 
least  it  can  do  is  to  meet  plaintiffs  in  a  spirit  of  fairness, 
eschewing  technicality,  and  ascertain  their  actual  damage 
in  the  premises,  and  if  not  contented  to  pursue  such  a 
course  to  institute  condemnation  proceedings. 

That  seems  to  be  fair  and  just.  After  ruining  a 
man’s  farm  it  is  very  small  business  for  a  great  city 
like  Brooklyn  to  take  advantage  of  technicalities  to 
cheat  the  man  out  of  fair  damages.  There  are  claims 
amounting  to  several  million  dollars  against  Brook¬ 
lyn  for  drying  out  these  farms.  Now  they  must  either 
be  settled  in  court  or  the  property  must  be  legally 
condemned  and  paid  for. 

• 

•  Central  and  eastern  Pennsylvania  has  been  visited 
by  a  smooth-tongued  fakir  who  professes  to  tell  all 
about  the  sick  by  looking  at  them  and  examining 
their  eyes.  Then  he  gives  treatment,  if  permitted  to 
do  so,  or  prescribes  some  wonderful  medicine  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  “German  Medical  Co.,  City  of  Mexico, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.”  Medicines  and  treatment  are  always 
paid  for  in  advance,  the  fakir  stating  that  he  will 
visit  his  patients  every  two  weeks,  and  refund  the 
money  if  the  treatment  or  medicine  does  not  effect 
a  complete  cure.  Of  course  he  does  not  come  back, 
and  a  correspondent  in  Cambria  County  tells  us  that 
some  of  his  victims  were  very  ill  from  the  effects  of 
his  medicine.  Communications  sent  to  the  “com¬ 
pany”  he  professed  to  represent  were  unclaimed.  The 
swindler  is  a  large  stout  man  of  sandy  complexion, 
puffy  of  face  and  short  of  neck;  in  Cambria  County 
he  gave  the  name  of  E,  J.  Jones.  There  is  a  very 
serious  side  to  a  swindle  of  this  character,  and  that 
is  the  permanent  bodily  harm  that  may  be  caused  by 
a  quack  doctor.  No  sensible  man  would  think  of 
handing  his  watch  to  a  traveling  tinker  for  repairs; 
why  is  he  so  much  more  careless  with  the  wonder¬ 
ful  mechanism  of  his  body?  The  nearest  local  doc¬ 


tor  may  be  a  plain,  old-fashioned  general  practition¬ 
er,  with  no  special  record  of  wonderful  cures,  but  it 
is  far  safer  to  trust  to  him,  whether  in  chronic  dis¬ 
ease  or  sudden  emergency,  than  to  any  glib-tongued 
stranger  with  marvelous  remedies.  If  he  had  this 
wonderful  ability  he  would  not  find  it  necessary  to 
hawk  it  about  the  country.  If  such  a  man  visits  you, 
give  him  an  outside  view  of  the  door;  it  will  save 
both  money  and  health. 

• 

As  WE  go  to  press  the  report  from  Albany  is  that 
every  member  of  the  Legislature  with  a  rural  con¬ 
stituent  has  been  well  plastered  with  stamps  by  farm¬ 
ers  who  want  the  appropriation  for  the  Agricultural 
College.  Everybody,  apparently,  favors  the  bill,  but 
the  trouble  over  the  mortgage  tax  bill  has  upset  all 
calculations  and  no  one  can  tell  what  the  end  will  be. 
Not  for  many  years  has  there  been  such  a  “mix-up” 
at  Albany.  It  is  like  a  fight  beneath  the  surface  be¬ 
tween  monsters  so  huge  and  fierce  that  even  the  ocean 
is  stirred  into  foam.  The  R.  N.-Y.  feels  that  it  has 
done  its  duty,  and  so  have  thousands  of  our  readers. 
We  shall  hope  for  the  passage  of  the  bill  up  to  the 
last  minute  of  the  session.  Should  it  fail  after  all  we 
shall  begin  one  minute  after  the  Legislature  adjourns, 
to  start  a  new  campaign! 

• 

The  saloonkeepers  insist  that  they  will  “gel 
square”  with  the  hayseeds  by  refusing  to  buy  New 
York  cheese,  butter,  eggs  or  hops.  On  page  323  will 
be  found  estimates  of  the  amount  of  cheese  and  but¬ 
ter  consumed  as  free  lunch  in  New  York  bar  rooms. 
The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  is  an  idea  of  the  profit 
that  must  result  from  a  business  which  can  afford  to 
give  away  30,000,000  pounds  of  cheese  in  one  year— 
to  say  nothing  of  the  remainder  of  the  “free  lunch.” 
We  do  not  imagine  that  any  New  York  cow  will  hold 
up  her  milk,  or  that  any  hen  will  stop  laying  because 
these  saloonkeepers  have  suddenly  grown  tired  of 
New  York  cheese  and  eggs.  They  really  ought  to 
chew  the  cud  with  greater  contentment  or  cackle  on 
a  higher  key  to  feel  that  their  honest  and  sober  pro¬ 
ducts  will  not  go  near  a  rumshop.  The  saloonkeepers 
are  going  to  buy  where  they  can  get  the  most  for 
their  money.  They  will  not  give  up  the  use  of  cheese, 
and  if  they  carry  out  their  threatened  boycott  there 
will  simply  be  a  new  adjustment  of  trade  and  New 
York  cheese  will  be  eaten  outside  of  the  saloons,  it 
is  not  a  bad  thing  to  bring  this  question  of  the  saloon 
trade  up  every  now  and  then.  It  will  make  farmers 
think  what  would  happen  to  their  pocketbooks  if  less 
rum  and  beer  and  more  milk  and  fruit  could  be  sold 
in  this  city! 

• 

BREVITIES. 

WiiAT  varieties  of  strawberries  do  best  for  you  on 
muck? 

Many  a  farmer  will,  live  to  thank  the  day  that  made 
him  a  cow-pea  crank. 

Who  has  time  to  cut  oft  all  the  flowers  from  Spring- 
set  strawberry  plants? 

Ip  a  workman  will  not  get  in  line  with  what  the  boss 
wants  done,  he  should  get  out. 

Wife-beaters  are  now  put  at  hard  labor  when  caught 
and  sentenced.  Surely  exercise  is  a  forcible  lick  her  tax. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  6.000  deer  were  killed  in  the 
Adirondack  forest  last  season,  yet  the  wild  herds  are 
larger  than  ever. 

Never  buy  guano  except  on  a  guaranteed  analysis. 
There  are  many  different  "guanos”  varying  from  iess 
than  one  to  14  per  cent  of  nitrogen. 

A  LADY  writes;  “Having  changed  my  name  I  have  no 
use  for  The  R.  N.-Y.”  We  presume  that  the  gentleman 
who  suggested  the  amendment  is  also  a  subscriber! 

Great  things  were  told  about  the  future  of  chestnut 
culture  a  dozen  years  ago.  The  time  has  now  come 
when  these  wonderful  results  should  be  in  sight.  They 
are  still  in  the  future. 

The  test  of  good  business  through  thick  and  thin  is 
not  what  you  pay  out  or  yet  what  you  pay  in,  but  in 
the  tail  end  does  the  secret  appear— it’s  what  you  have 
left  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  expert  nurseryman  who  writes  the  following  has 
a  level  head:  "You  are  aware  that  although  the  working 
man  is  supposed  to  be  down-trodden,  etc.,  the  boss  often 
has  to  do  many  things  that  his  men  would  not.” 

The  city  saloonkeepers  fume  and  talk  vengeance  be¬ 
cause,  as  they  say,  the  "hayseeders”  favored  an  increase 
of  the  liquor  tax.  How  about  the  big  Canal  tax  which 
the  city  legislators  saddled  upon  the  “hayseeders?” 

According  to  the  newspapers,  the  young  men  at  Wash¬ 
ington  whom  Dr.  Wiley  is  feeding  upon  borax  for  ex¬ 
perimental  purposes  are  gradually  turning  a  beautiful 
pink.  We  had  an  impression  that  these  food  experiments 
might  make  the  victims  blue. 

In  an  Australian  agricultural  journal  we  notice  that 
several  farmers’  clubs  hold  their  meetings  on  “Wednes¬ 
day  before  full  moon.”  or  “Saturday  on  or  preceding  full 
moon.”  Fixing  an  evening  meeting  in  accordance  with 
the  moon  seems  a  very  sensible  proceeding  for  people 
who  must  drive  any  distance  over  country  roads. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


domestic.— A  tornado  passed  over  Hopewell  Settle¬ 
ment,  Ala.,  April  8,  killing  12  persons  and  injuring  a.s 

many  more.  The  property  loss  was  heavy . 

State  Attorney-General  Cunneen,  in  an  opinion  rendered 
in  a  situation  in  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  holds  that  the  State 
Health  law  does  not  compQj  the  authorities  of  parochial 
.schools  to  exclude  unvaccinated  children  from  attendance, 
but  that  the  local  board  of  health  may  issue  an  ordinance 
directing  general  vaccination  and  providing  a  penalty 

for  non-compliance . Attorney-General  Webb,  of 

California,  has  rendered  an  official  opinion  declaring  the 
use  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools  unconstitutional. 
Not  only  is  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  text-book 
barred,  but  reading  from  them,  as  is  the  custom  fre¬ 
quently  at  the  opening  exercises,  is  said  to  be  illegal 
....  A  12-inch  gun  exploded  in  the  forward  turret  of 
the  battleship  Iowa  April  9,  while  at  target  practice  near 
Pensacola.  Fla.  Three  men  were  killed  and  five  seriously 
Injured,  and  three  decks  were  torn  up.  The  explosion 

was  caused  by  a  defective  fuse . A  cyclone 

struck  Altamont.  Galena  and  Oswego,  Kan.,  April  9,  and 

much  damage  was  done  to  property . The  United 

States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Circuit 
handed  down,  at  St.  Paul,  April  9,  a  unanimous  decision 
declaring  the  $400,000,000  Northern  Securities  merger 
to  be  illegal  and  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
law.  The  court  enjoins  the  Northern  Securities  Com¬ 
pany  from  acquiring  any  more  stock  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  Great  Northern  railroads  and  from  voting 
on  the  stocks  it  holds;  permits  it  to  return  such  stocks 
to  its  stockholders  and  enjoins  the  Great  Northern  and 
the  Northern  Pacific  from  paying  any  dividends  on  such 
stocks  to  the  company  or  permitting  the  company  to  ex¬ 
ercise  any  control  over  the  affairs  of  the  two  roads. 
The  plaintiff  in  the  case  was  the  United  States,  and  the 
action  was  brought  by  Attorney-General  Knox.  The 
Northern  Securities  case  is  the  first  one  tried  under  the 
"Expedition  of  Causes”  law,  passed  by  Congress  at  the 
laLSt  session  at  the  recommendation  of  Attorney- General 
Knox,  and  included  in  the  programme  of  the  anti-trust 
legislation  by  the  Republican  leaders.  Without  that  act 
a  decision  could  have  been  delayed  for  months,  and  per¬ 
haps  years.  The  tribunal  which  tried  the  case  was 
created  by  that  act  for  the  especial  purpose  of  expediting 
such  proceedings,  and  if  the  Securities  attorneys  decide  to 
appeal  from  the  Judgment  rendered  equal  celerity  will 
be  observed,  for  the  law  provides  that  such  cases  shall 

have  the  right  of  way . At  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

April  11.  three  boys  were  playing  upon  an  oil  car,  when 
a  spark  from  one  lad’s  cigarette  entered  a  tank  in  which 
gas  had  accumulated,  and  an  explosion  followed.  The 
cigarette  smoker  was  blown  high  into  the  air  and  killed. 

His  companions  were  badly  hurt . Smallpox  is 

reported  to  be  epidemic  in  lumber  camps  in  Lycoming 
Co.,  Pa.,  and  there  is  need  for  a  general  quarantine. 
There  are  many  other  centers  of  Infection  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  the  State  Board  of  Health  has  appropriated 

$50,000  to  fight  the  disease . The  Colorado  Court 

of  Appeals  allowed  damages  to  an  employee  who  was 
hired  to  take  the  place  of  strikers  and  who  was  shot  by 
one  of  the  latter.  It  was  held  that  the  employers  should 
have  warned  the  plaintiff  of  the  fact  of  the  strike  and 

of  his  danger . Fire  at  Lake  Pontchartrain,  near 

New  Orleans,  La.,  April  14,  burned  a  number  of  yachts 
and  clubhouses;  loss  $100,000. 

ADMINISTRATION.— Startling  revelations  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  Investigations  which  have  been  going  on 
for  some  time  into  Case  No.  2  in  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment’s  catalogue  of  scandals.  Detailed  charges  have 
been  filed  at  the  Department  alleging  the  existence  of  a 
powerful  ‘‘promotion  syndicate,”  w'hose  operations  have 
included  the  postal  service  of  the  entire  country  and 
whose  methods  and  Influence  have  rendered  practically 
null  and  void  the  ‘‘merit  .system”  which  is  nominally  in 
effect.  The  charges  allege  that  the  ‘‘promotion  syndi- 
^  cate”  was  operated  from  Washington  by  officers  of  the 
Salary  and  Allowance  Divl.sion,  of  which  George  W. 
Beavers,  w'ho  recently  resigned  under  pressure,  was  the 
head,  'rhe  New  York  Post  Office  is  said  to  have  been 
the  largest  field  of  operations  of  the  “syndicate,”  but  its 
power  and  influence  have  been  exerted  in  post  offices, 
large  and  small,  all  over  the  country.  So  far  as  New 
York  is  concerned  the  “promotion  price”  is  said  to  have 
been  $25  to  $50  down  and  a  certain  percentage  each  month 
of  the  amount  of  the  promotion  received  by  the  clerk, 
it  is  reported  that  the  investigation  is  being  turned 
toward  the  substitution  of  the  present  sheet  iron  letter 
boxes  for  the  old  cast  iron  variety.  There  are  over  91,000 
letter  boxes  in  use,  not  counting  the  rural  free  delivery 
boxes.  In  1901  the  boxes  were  of  cast  iron.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  decided  last  year  to  adopt  the  sheet  iron  variety, 
on  the  ground  that  the  sheet  iron  kind  did  not  weigh  so 
much,  and  would  not  be  so  likely  to  be  broken.  At  the 
same  time  a  change  in  the  style  of  letter  carriers’  satchels 
was  made,  and  the  estimate  for  letter  boxes,  satchels 
and  incidentals  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1904, 
was  $300,000.  Congress  cut  this  down  to  $272,300.  A  year 
ago,  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Tillman  brought  in  a  rural  free 
delivery  box,  w'hich  he  exhibited  to  his  colleagues  to 
show  that  it  was  in  every  respect  a  good  box.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  the  manufacturer  offered  this  box  to  the 
Government  at  49  cents;  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
rejected  it  and  other  boxes,  which  were  Just  as  good,  and 
even  cheaper,  and  compelled  the  people  to  buy  rural  free 
delivery  boxes  from  one  of  14  favored  boxmakers.  at  a 
cost  of  $1.25  to  $3.  Mr.  Tillman  asserted  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  w'as  creating  a  monopoly.  The  Rural 
Free  Delivery  Division  is  involved,  it  being  charged  that 
whenever  mail  carriers  are  to  be  appointed  on  the  rural 
free  delivery  routes  advance  information  of  the  appoint¬ 
ments  is  furnished  to  certain  w'agon-building  firms. 
Representatives  of  these  linns  then  go  to  the  new  car¬ 
riers  and  inform  the  latter  that  they  will  not  receive 
their  commissions  as  carriers  unless  the  carts  made  by 
these  firms  are  adopted  for  their  routes.  The  carriers 
are  convinced  by  the  evident  fact  that  the  wagon  build¬ 
ers  have  inside  information  that  they  are  able  to  make 
good  the  threat  and  generally  yield. 

PHILIPPINES.— A  syndicate  of  American  engineers 
with  native  divers  and  mechanics  has  succeeded  in  rais¬ 


ing  the  warship  Reina  Cristina,  the  flagship  of  Admiral 
Montojo,  which  was  sunk  by  the  fleet  under  Admiral 
Dewey  in  Manila  Bay  on  May  1,  1898.  There  is  a  great 
hole  in  the  vessel’s  bow  which  was  probably  made  by 
an  eight-inch  shell.  There  are  14  smaller  holes  in  the 
hull.  Inside  the  hull  the  vessel  is  badly  warped  from 
the  fire  which  was  raging  as  she  went  down  and  is  filled 
with  a  mass  of  engine  room  wreckage.  Many  skeletons, 
estimated  to  number  about  80,  rest  in  the  mud  in  the 
bows,  where  the  hospital,  in  which  an  eight-inch  shell 
exploded,  was  situated.  The  syndicate  expects  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  raising  two  other  wrecks  of  Admiral  Montojo’s 
fleet  within  a  month.  Most  of  the  guns  were  removed 
from  these  vessels  by  the  Insurgents,  in  the  presence  of 
Admiral  Dewey’s  fleet,  previous  to  the  surrender  of  Ma¬ 
nila,  and  many  of  them  were  repaired  and  afterward 
used  against  the  American  troops. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  American  Bornological 
Society  will  hold  its  next  annual  convention  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  September  10-12.  The  Society  has  adopted  what 
is  called  the  “ad  Interim”  method  of  competitions.  Hith¬ 
erto  it  has  been  possible  for  competitors  to  show  only 
such  varieties  at  the  annual  competitions  as  may  ripen 
and  be  in  prime  condition  at  the  time  when  the  meeting 
is  held.  This  has  shut  out  a  vast  number  of  meritorious 
productions.  The  “ad  interim”  plan  will  permit  any  in¬ 
vestigator  to  have  his  work  examined  by  a  committee  of 
experts  at  the  time  when  his  fruit  is  in  best  condition 
to  show  it.  It  will  be  examined  by  a  committee,  which 
will  report  to  the  annual  meeting,*  and  another  commit¬ 
tee  will  give  it  consideration  and  estimate  its  claims  in 
the  general  competition  for  honors.  The  great  prize 
which  horticulturists  everywhere  desire  to  win  is  the 
Marshall  P.  Wilder  prize,  for  which  there  has  been  an¬ 
nual  competition  for  over  30  years.  The  plan  embraces 
seven  committees,  under  the  direction  of  a  general  chair¬ 
man.  The  committees  are  designated  for  “Pome  Fruits,” 
“Stone  Fruits.”  “Grapes,”  “Miscellaneous  and  Small 
Fruits.”  “Citrus  Fruits,”  “Tropical  and  Sub-Tropical 
Fruits”  and  “Nuts.’J _ 

NOTES  FROM  NEW  MEXICO. 

I  have  been  interested  In  the  notes  on  rural  delivery 
boxes  in  the  recent  issues  of  Thk  R.  N.-Y.  We  have  one 
here  that  has  been  in  operation  a  month  (March) ;  has 
given  entire  satisfaction. ..and  there  has  been  no  trouble 
about  boxes.  The  people  advanced  the  money  as  they 
were  able  in  amounts  of  $10.  $5  and  $1  to  buy  the  boxes, 
which  we  order  direct  from  the  manufacturer,  the  agent’s 
fee  being  allowed  to  go  in  on  the  general  fund.  The 
boxes  are  galvanized  iron,  and  are  of  the  12  approved 
by  the  Department.  There  were  a  few  who  did  not  care 
to  put  up  boxes;  to  such  the  boxes  were  taken  and  they 
were  requested  to  put  them  up  at  the  expense  of  the 
people.  The  Mexicans  were  eager  for  them,  and  those 
who  were  able  to  do  so  paid  for  them  at  once;  the  rest 
w’lll  pay  as  they  can  in  instalments.  When  we  want 
money  orders  we  place  the  application  (keep  blanks  on 
hand)  and  cash  in  the  box;  the  carrier  sends  it  off  and 
places  a  receipt  in  the  box.  The  farmers  of  the  Pecos 
Valley  are  a  progressive  up-tordate  class,  and  having 
been  in  the  habit  of  paying  $1  a  year  for  boxes  in  the 
post  office  and  going  six  miles  or  more  for  it.  never 
dreamed  of  kicking  on  the  price  (ours  were  $1.60)  or  of 
putting  up  a  homemade  makeshift  when  they  can  have 
the  postal  law  protection.  The  weekly  paper  has  doubled 
its  pages  and  is  now"  a  semi-weekly  keeping  farmers  in 
close  touch  with  the  markets. 

The  Mexicans  are  one  of  the  chief  objections  to  the, 
admission  of  the  Territory  as  a  State.  We  have  lived  in 
New  Mexico  for  12  years;  they  are  a  quiet  inoffen.sive 
people,  send  their  children  to  school  and  are  very  anx¬ 
ious  for  them  to  learn  Engli.sh.  Their  chief  failure  is 
lack  of  push,  though  some  have  it.  Mexicans  out  of  em¬ 
ployment  are  entertained  by  other  Mexicans  till  they 
can  again  secure  work.  Can  New  York  say  as  much  for 
its  foreign  population  (w'e  are  really  the  foreigners  here 
as  they  are  the  ori.ginal  owners)?  The  Senatorial  Inves¬ 
tigating  Committee  passed  through  Carlsbad,  where  they 
spent  35  minutes  for  supper.  The  citizens  had  made 
preparations  to  entertain  them,  but  they  declined  to  stay; 
hadn’t  time.  Not  one  glance  did  they  take  of  the  costly 
irrigation  plant,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  States,  on  which 
millions  have  been  spent  (the  wooden  flume  is  being  re¬ 
placed  by  a  concrete  one  this  Winter  at  an  expense  of 
$40,000).  The  Senators  passed  through  Roswell  in  the 
night,  but  spent  10  days  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  (where 
Mexicans  predominate),  taking  snap-shots  of  Mexican 
Justices  of  the  peace;  did  not  go  to  the  White  Oaks 
country  (Americans  predominate),  and  spent  but  35  min¬ 
utes  in  the  Pecos  Valley.  m. 


n  FARMER  ON  MORTGAGES. 

I  am  going  to  take  your  advice  and  lick  a  stamp  for 
the  benefit  of  the  farmer  in  regard  to  the  taxation  of 
mortgages.  As  practice  is  of  a  great  deal  more  use  than 
theory  I  will  state  my  own  case.  Thirty-four  years  ago 
I  purchased  the  farm  where  I  am  now  living,  of  50  acres, 
for  $4,250;  gave  a  mortgage  for  $1,600  due  in  instalments, 
$320  per  year;  besides  the  interest,  and  assumed  another 
that  was  already  due,  but  was  from  a  moneyed  man, 
who.  if  interest  was  paid,  would  give  unlimited  time. 
When  I  saw  I  could  not  meet  my  first  payment  without 
selling  my  hay,  which  w’as  selling  for  a  song,  I  went  to 
see  the  man  of  whom  I  purchased,  and  told  him  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  asking  as  a  favor  that  he  would  wait  for 
the  remainder  of  the  payment  until  I  could  turn  my  hay 
into  money.  He  refused,  saying,  “I  want  what  is  com¬ 
ing,”  consequently  I  borrowed  $180  and  made  my  payment 
and  sold  my  hay  by  holding  it  one  year  for  more  than 
double  the  price  I  could  have  got  the  first  year,  making 
my  payment  and  paying  my  note  of  $180  (of  course  other 
produce  raised  and  sold  helped  with  the  hay  to  do  this). 
After  I  had  paid  for  my  farm  and  saved  a  little  more 
I  purchased  a  farm  of  an  old  neighbor  w,ho  had  placed 
two  mortgages  on  his  farm  and  had  failed  to  pay  the 
interest  on  both  for  nearly  two  years.  Both  mortgages 
were  overdue,  but  were  from  moneyed  men  and  could 
run  indefinitely  if  interest  was  paid.  I  bought  this  second 
farm  by  giving  a  standing  offer  and  giving  them  the 
privilege  to  do  better  if  they  could  in  three  months’  time. 


They  failed  to  do  better  and  I  got  the  farm  of  65  acres. 
'I’wo  years  ago  I  exchanged  this  farm  with  a  man  from 
an  adjoining  town  for  a  150-acre  farm  with  two  mort¬ 
gages  upon  that  one,  interest  unpaid  and  one  of 
them  wholly  due,  but  was  held  by  a  moneyed  man  and 
could  run  any  length  of  time  If  only  interest  was  kept 
promptly  paid.  Now,  when  I  purchased  these  farms  I 
was  assessed  for  them  in  full;  paid  my  taxes  easily,  be¬ 
cause  there  was  not  a  mortgagee  insisting  on  having 
everything  due  (they  were  moneyed  men  and  they  are  a 
great  benefit  to  the  community,  no  matter  if  everyone  is 
slinging  mud  at  them).  I  ask  what  would  have  been  the 
result  if  there  had  been  a  tax  levied  upon  the  mortgages? 
In  the  case  of  my  first  purchase  the  holder  would  have 
insisted  on  my  paying  it,  which  I  could  not  have  done, 
and  I  should  have  lost  all  I  had  paid  down,  $1,400.  In 
the  case  of  the  second  farm  I  would  not  have  bought  and 
my  neighbor  would  have  lost  his  farm  or  his  interest  in 
it.  In  the  case  of  the  third  he  would  have  lost  that.  I 
think  of  all  mortgages  on  farms  in  the  State  there  are 
one-third  of  them  that  could  be  foreclosed  now»  and  if 
they  should  be.,  who  will  furnish  the  money  to  buy  unless 
the  mortgagor  pays  the  tax?  Then  if  taxes  are  too  heavy 
already  on  farm  property,  w’hy  put  another  on  the  mort¬ 
gage?  Double  them  up,  put  the  farmers  out  of  business 
and  let  the  lawyers  take  a  hand;  they  make  our  laws; 
they  can  levy  and  collect  a  double  fee  and  it  is  legal, 
no  doubt.  H.  D.  m’k. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ORGANIZATION  TO  SAVE  FARM  HELP. 

Referring  to  the  question  of  your  Massachusetts  reader, 
page  246,  I  believe  he  is  making  a  move  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection,  and  there  ought  to  be  a  hearty  encouragement 
given  by  the  farmers  to  such  an  enterprise.  It  is  very 
important,  of  course,  that  anyone  engaging  in  such  a 
business  should  thoroughly  understand  it  before  starting 
in;  so  that  his  work,  as  shown  by  results,  will  recom¬ 
mend  itself.  Portable  outfits  for  thrashing,  hay  baling, 
reaping,  etc.,  have  been  owned  and  operated  and  moved 
from  farm  to  farm  in  the  eastern  grain  and  hay-growing 
sections  for  many  years.  Why  not  extend  the  same 
method  to  other  branches  of  farm  work?  Spraying,  for 
example,  is  becoming  a  general  necessity  and  it  reeds 
to  be  properly  done.  Not  every  owner  of  a  small  orchard 
can  afford  to  purchase  the  necessary  outfit  for  this  work, 
and  but  few  as  yet  know  the  proper  combinations  of 
arsenical  or  other  poi.sons  and  how  to  make  and  apply 
them.  At  best  it  is  an  undesirable  Job.  and  to  have  an 
outfit  for  every  farm  having  but  a  small  orchard,  the 
expense  is  correspondingly  greater  than  it  would  be  could 
these  poisons  be  purchased,  mixed  and  applied  in  a  whole¬ 
sale  way.  In  California  this  service  has  been  extended 
to  the  work  of  destroying  insects  injurious  to  the  fruit 
interests.  Men  have  found  it  profitable  to  equip  them¬ 
selves  with  a  complete  spraying  outfit  of  machinery, 
materials  and  men  going  from  farm  to  farm  and  doing 
this  work  as  few  farmers  would  be  able  to  do  it.  In 
this  way  trees  are  treated  with  hydrocyanic  gas  by 
dropping  a  tent  over  the  trees  and  thereby  holding  the 
gas  to  its  work  until  the  tree  is  cleared  of  pests. 

I  believe  if  there  is  a  right  spirit  of  encouragement 
and  codperatlon  given  by  farmers  In  the  East,  men  will 
soon  be  found  in  every  progressive  farming  community 
who  will  equip  themselves  with  the  necessary  tools  to 
do  much  of  other  farm  work  as  well  as  spraying  that  is 
now.  a  burden,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  farm  help.  Scarce, 
perhaps,  because  men  are  not  willing  to  work  alone  with 
the  individual  farmer,  who  would  be  willing  to  do  farm 
work  with  a  gang  of  men.  The  amount  of  money  re¬ 
quired  to  carry  on  such  work  would  not  be  large.  An¬ 
other  plan  w'ould  be  a  combination  of  farmers  in  a  given 
neighborhood  owning  an  outfit  and  having  some  one 
qualified  to  run  it.  frankpyn  pye. 

New  Jersey.  _ 


BUSINESS  BITS. 


The  outlook  for  draft  hor.ses  has  never  been  more 
promising  than  at  the  present  time.  The  French  Coach 
and  Percherons  are  unquestionably  the  most  desirable 
breeds  in  the  draft  class.  McLaughlin  Bros.,  Columbus. 
O.,  import  more  of  these  horses  than  any  other  firm,  and 
their  stock  is  always  of  the  sort  that  win  first  prize  in 
the  show  ring. 


The  catalogue  of  Morrill  &  Morley,  of  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich.,  makers  of  the  Eclipse  Spray  Pumps,  is  full  of 
valuable  matter,  compiled  from  years  of  practical  ex¬ 
perience  representing  tests  that  have  cost  the  makers 
thousands  of  dollars.  Readers  using  spray  machinery 
should  write  for  a  copy  of  this  catalogue  and  give  it 
careful  study. 


An  Interesting  catalogue,  telling  all  about  spraying- 
how,  when,  and  what  sprayer  to  us— is  Issued  for  free 
distribution  by  Thomas  Peppier,  Hightstown,  N.  J.,  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  the  famous  Perfection,  and  Climax,  six-row 
sprayers;  also  the  Peppier  two-row.  sprinkler.  Improved 
Riggs  plows  and  furrowers,  potato  sorters,  etc.  This 
interesting  booklet  will  be  sent  free  upon  request. 


The  American  Cream  Separator,  manufactured  at  Bain- 
bridge,  N.  Y,,  by  the  company  whose  name  it  bears,  is 
a  clean  skimmer,  runs  easily  and  is  durably  made,  the 
essentials  of  all  good  separators.  The  price  at  which 
the  American  is  sold  makes  it  profitable  for  the  dairy¬ 
man  who  only  has  a  few  cows.  It  is  sold  freely  on  test 
of  its  merits.  You  receive,  examine  and  test  thoroughly 
at  your  own  home,  and  may  return  at  manufacturers’ 
expense  if  it  should  prove  unsatisfactory. 


Phe  Rider  and  Ericsson  hot  air  pumps  have  been  made 
the  De  Lamater  Iron  Works  and  Rider  Engine  Co.  for 
years,  and  the  many  thousands  in  use  are  convincing 
oof  that  people  are  outgrowing  the  idea  that  a  slight 
fference  in  first  cost  should  be  a  determining  argument 
so  important  a  matter  as  a  supply  of  pure  water  for 
e  country  home,  'rhe  Rider-Ericsson  Ebgine  Co.,  which 
ls  bought  the  entire  business  of  both  of  these  com- 
nles  has  reduced  prices  nearl:^0  per  cent.  The  wm- 
.ny  has  offices  as  follows:  .35  Warren  St.,  New  York; 
)  and  241  Franklin  St..  Boston:  40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago; 
North  Seventh  St.,  Philadelphia;  692  Craig  St.,  Montreal, 
Q.,  and  a  letter  to  any  of  these  would  bring  a  oata- 
gue  with  special  information  desired. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  j 


From  Day  to  Day. 

OIRI.S,  DON’T  YOU  DO  IT. 

Now  i.s  the  time,  most  women  say,  to 
wrestle 

With  stubborn  nails  and  horrid,  headless 
tacks; 

To  drag  from  dusty  floors  the  dusty  car¬ 
pets. 

And  beat  them  well  with  many  sounding 
whacks; 

To  search  witli  piercing  g-aze.  the  cracks 
and  corners. 

For  bits  of  fluff  and  slyly  hidden  crumbs; 
To  sweep  from  ceilings  high  the  webs  of 
spiders— 

Because  the  breezy,  sneezy  Spring  has 
come; 

But  girls,  don’t  you  do  it. 

Now  is  the  time,  they  also  say,  for  dash¬ 
ing 

Cold  water  'gainst  each  window  and  its 
blind; 

For  hanging  quilts  and  rugs,  and  mats  and 
blankets. 

Out  on  the  lines  to  flutter  in  the  wind; 
To  vex  poor  men  so  that  they  wildly  utter 
Such  words  as  strike  their  wives— a 
moment — dumb. 

The  time  to  turn  the  whole  house  topsy¬ 
turvy. 

Because  the  feezy,  wheezy  Spring  has 
come. 

But  girls,  don’t  you  do  it. 

Now  is  the  time,  they  say.  hut  I  say 
“nonsense!” 

Better  remain  in  peace  till  by  and  by; 
Then  by  degrees,  set  everything  in  order 
When  days  grow  warm  benealh  a  warm¬ 
er  sky. 

I^et  those  who  will  biing  to  their  homes 
discomfort. 

And  make  their  kith  and  kin  look  pre¬ 
cious  glum; 

Catch  cold  for  want  of  fires— go  faint  and 
hungry. 

And  all  because  uneasy  Spring  has  come. 
But  girls,  don’t  you  do  it. 

—The  Housewife. 

Tius  New  York  Sun  tells  how  a  young 
woman  for  whom  housekeeping  has  yet 
the  charm  of  novelty  was  discovered  in 
the  kitchen  with  an  open  recipe  book 
and  eight  teacups,  each  cup  containing 
an  egg,  yolk  and  white  together,  ranged 
before  her.  She  was  industriously  beat¬ 
ing  the  egg  in  one  cup. 

“Marianna,  what  do  you  think  you're 
doing?”  asked  her  friend,  for  whom 
housekeeping  had  lost  both  novelty  and 
charm. 

“I’m  making  a  cake,”  said  Marianna 
beamingly. 

“1  thought  maybe  it  was  egg-nog  for 
eight.  Why  this  array  of  cups?” 

“Why  the  book  says,  ‘Break  eight 
eggs  and  beat  separately.’  ” 

We  have  often  been  amused  by  the 
way  in  which  some  children  decline  to 
acquire  any  information  or  form  any 
personal  judgment  that  is  not  sanctioned 
hy  the  teacher’s  authority.  The  Central 
Christian  Advocate  tells  how  a  small 
girl  who  had  just  begun  to  attend  school 
recently  brought  home  a  pumpkin  seed, 
and  told  her  mother  that  the  teacher 
said  that  although  the  seed  was  white, 
the  pumpkin  would  be  yellow. 

“And  what  will  the  color  of  the  vines 
be?”  asked  the  mother. 

The  little  girl  replied  that  the  teacher 
had  not  taught  her  that. 

“But,”  said  her  mother,  “you  know, 
dear,  for  we  have  pumpkin  vines  in  our 
garden.” 

“Of  course  I  do,  but  we  ain’t  expected 
to  know  anything  until  we  are  taught.” 

* 

Just  why  a  woman  should  wear  a 
trailing  skirt  and  then  incessantly  hold 
it  up  is  one  of  the  mysteries  mere  man 
has  never  been  able  to  solve.  All  sorts 
of  elaborate  strings  and  clasps  have  been 
devised  for  this  purpose,  so  as  to  leave 
the  wearer’s  hands  free,  and  it  is  quite 
amusing  to  see  them  reappearing  in  the 
shops,  after  a  disappearance  of  two 
decade.s.  The  present-day  skirt  lifter 
looks  like  a  man’s  watch  fob,  with  a 
pendant  ornament  having  a  clasp  under¬ 


neath.  It  hangs  from  the  waist.  The 
old  style  in  vogue  during  the  hoopskirt 
period  usually  had  several  hanging  cords 
terminating  in  clasps,  looping  up  the 
skirt  at  intervals.  The  effect  was  not  at 
all  beautiful,  according  to  our  modern 
ideas,  but  then  it  is  equally  questionable 
whether  a  needlessly  long  skirt,  that 
must  either  be  held  up  or  else  sweep  the 
dirt  of  the  streets,  can  ever  be  beautiful 
in  itself.  The  question  is  further  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  long  drop  skirt,  which 
must  be  grasped  with  the  outer  skirt,  or 
else  permitted  to  trail  alone,  affording 
an  asylum  for  all  the  homeless  microbes 
and  accumulated  filth  in  its  path.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  example  of  the  drop  skirt, 
most  underskirts  are  longer  than  for¬ 
merly;  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  short 
walking  skirt  gains  in  favor  with  sen¬ 
sible  women. 

Cook  books  have  assumed  many  forms 
since  the  days  of  the  famous  Mrs. 
Glasse.  The  modern  instructor  omits 
many  of  the  old  directions  for  dyeing, 
brewing,  pickling,  etc.,  because  special¬ 
ized  trade  takes  these  allied  arts  out  of 
a  housekeeper’s  hands,  and,  as  a  rule, 
giA-^es  more  attention  to  the  hygienic 
value  of  food,  and  to  the  best  and  sim¬ 
plest  method  of  preparing  it.  The  Home 
Science  Cook  Book,  recently  published, 
is  intended  to  tell  how  to  put  food  to¬ 
gether  for  the  best  results,  and  it  will 
appeal  especially  to  busy  housekeepers 
of  moderate  means,  who  often  find  some 
of  the  larger  cook  books  too  elaborate 
for  their  usage.  The  authors  are  Mrs. 
Mai-y  J.  IJncoln  and  Miss  Anna  Bar- 
rows,  editors  of  the  American  Kitchen 
Magazine,  who  have  succeeded  in  stor¬ 
ing  an  amazing  amount  of  information 
within  its  281  pages,  adding  to  its  con¬ 
venience  by  a  copious  index.  It  is  pu*b- 
lished  by  the  Home  Science  Publishing 
Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  costs  $1. 
We  note  that  with  the  April  issue  the 
Motherhood  Magazine  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  w'ith  the  American  Kitchen 
Magazine,  which  will  now  assume  the 
title  of  the  Home  Science  Magazine.  This 
“merger”  seems  a  very  natural  and  ap¬ 
propriate  one. 

The  Rural  Pattern  s. 

The  girl’s  dress  figured  shows  a  very 
effective  use  of  tucks.  The  costume  con¬ 
sists  of  the  waist,  made  over  a  fitted 
foundation,  and  the  skirt.  The  lining  is 
smoothly  fitted  and  closed  with  the 


4363  Girl’s  Tucked  Costumq 

8  ta  14yr8. 


waist  at  the  center  back.  On  it  are  ar¬ 
ranged  the  tucked  fronts  and  backs  and 
the  yoke  of  lace.  The  sleeves  are  in 
bishop  style,  tucked  to  fit  the  arm  snug¬ 
ly  about  the  elbows,  and  gathered  into 
straight  narrow  cuffs.  Their  upper  por¬ 
tions  are  faced  with  lace  to  form  the 
caps.  The  skirt  is  pleated  and  stitched 
flat  for  a  portion  of  its  length  and  falls 
free  at  the  lower  edge.  The  closing  is 
effected  at  the  center  back,  and  the  skirt 


and  waist  are  joined  beneath  the  soft 
belt  of  ribbon.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  (10  years) 
is  six  yards  21  inches  wide,  5%  yards  27 
inches  wide,  or  2%  yards  44  inches  wide, 
with  %  yard  of  all-over  lace  to  make  as 
illustrated.  The  pattern  No.  4363  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  girls  8,  10,  12  and  14  years 
of  age;  price  10  cents  from  this  office. 

The  blouse  jacket  shown  is  well  suit¬ 
ed  to  a  girlish  figure,  and  the  stole  cape 


4382  Misses’  Blouse  Jacket, 
1 2  to  1 6  yrs. 


is  a  very  stylish  model.  The  blouse  is 
made  with  fronts  and  back.  The  cape  is 
separate  and  is  circular  over  the  shoul¬ 
ders  and  extended  at  the  front  to  form 
stoles,  at  the  back  to  give  a  V,  effect  and 
to  make  the  postillion.  It  can  be  omitted 
and  the  blouse  made  plain  when  pre¬ 
ferred.  To  the  lower  edge  are  attached 
the  basque  portions.  The  sleeves  are 
full  but  tucked  above  the  elbows  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  form  puffs  below.  At  the  wrists 
are  plain  straight  cuffs  simply  stitched. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for 
the  medium  size  (14  years)  is  2^/4  yards 
44  inches  wide  or  two  yards  52  inches 
wide.  The  pattern  No.  4382  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  girls  12,  14  and  16  years  of  age; 
price  10  cents  from  this  office. 


The  Household  Congress. 

Fkied  Biscuits. — When  one  fries 
bread  dough  in  hot  fat  for  breakfast 
(after  the  dough  has  raised  all  night)  1 
think  if  one  takes  a  large  or  small  pinch 
of  the  dough  in  the  left  hand  and  cuts 
it  from  the  mass  with  a  knife  held  in  the 
right  hand,  and  then  drops  it  into  the  hot 
fat,  it  will  be  found  equally  as  satisfac¬ 
tory  as,  and  much  quicker,  than  the  old 
way  of  rolling  it  out  thin  on  molding 
board,  cutting  it  into  strips  and  letting 
it  rise  again.  e.  r.  s. 

A  Window  Washing  Hint. — Windows 
should  never  be  washed  or  dried,  where 
the  sun  shines  on  them.  I  find  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  after  washing  the  windows 
to  rub  a  damp  cloth  on  “Bon  Ami,”  lath¬ 
ering  the  glass,  not  too  wet,  with  it.  Let 
the  “Bon  Ami”  remain  on  the  window 
glass  till  dry,  then  rub  off  with  a  dry 
cloth  and  you  will  be  pleased  with  the 
clearness  and  lustre.  When  the  wood- 
w'ork  is  not  soiled  one  can  at  any  time 
rub  on  the  “Bon  Ami”  and  clean  the 
window  glass  in  a  few  minutes,  and  with 
very  little  trouble.  e.  e.  b. 


Why  don't  you  get  a 
Horseshoe  Brand  Wringer  ? 

It  •xuill  lighten  your  day 's  •work 

Every  wringer  is  warranted  from  one  to  five 
years.  The  rolls  are  made  of  I’ara  Rubber. 
They  wring  dry,  la.st  long,  and  will  not  break 
buttons,  tiur  name  and  trade-mark  is  on 
every  wringer  and  roll. 


The  American  Wringer  Co. 

99  CHAMBERS  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

We  manufacture  the  Wringers  that  wring 
the  Clothes  of  the  World 


Soap=Making: 

At  Home 

One  van  of  Banner  Lye — 10  cents— will  make  ten 
pontids  of  the  best  hard  soap— better  than  you 
can  buy. 

It  takes  less  time  to  make  soap  with 

Banner  Lye 

than  to  make  bread,  and  it  gives  you  the  jnirest 
soap,  with  jibsolutely  no  danger  to  pei-.son  or 
clothes.  Not  old-style  lye,  but  Banner  Lye. 

It  also  makes  twenty  gallons  of  soft  soap. 

Easy  Cleaning 

Cleanliness  is  a  new  word  since  these  days  of 
Banner  Lye.  Banner  Lye  washes  away  the  dirt  that 
you  see  and  the  dirt  that 
you  can’t  see.  This  last  is 
most  dangerous.  It  spoils 
the  milk  and  butter  in  your 
bottles  and  j.ars,  and  when 
hidden  in  your  drains  and 
cellar  invites  disease. 

Banner  Lye  aXenusowt  all 
this  dirt  and  tbedi.sease- 
gei-ms  therein  contained. 

You  will  be  sru’prised  at 
the  difference  it  makes.  It 
is  odorless  and  colorless. 

Get  it  of  your  gi'ocer  or 
druggist.  He  can  easily 
get  it  of  his  wholesaler,  if 
he  hasn’t  it  already. 

Write  for  booklet  ‘^Uses 
of  Banner  Lye." 

The  Penn  Chemical  Works,  Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


more  than  7,000,000  Jas.  Boss  StiflTened  Gold  Watch  Cases 
have  been  sold.  Many  of  the  first  ones  are  still  giving 
satisfactory  service,  proving  that  the  Jas.  Bo.ss  Case  will 
outwear  the  guarantee  of  25  years.  These  cases  are  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  standard  by  all  jewelers,  because  they  know 
from  personal  observation  that  they  will  perform  as  guar¬ 
anteed  and  are  the  most  serviceable  of  all  watch  cases. 


BUS.  BOSS 


coTo  Watch  Cases 


are  made  of  two  layersof  sol  id  gold  with  a  layer 
of  stifl’ening  metal  between,  all  welded  together  ■ 
into  one  solid  sheet.  The  gold  permitsof  beau- 
tiful  ornamentation.  Thestifleuing  metal  gives 
strength.  United  they  form  the  best  watch  case 
it  Is  possible  to  make.  Insist  on  having  a  Jas. 
Boss  Case.  Y’ou  will  know  it  by  this  trademark 


,  by 

Send  for  Booklet 


THE  KEYSTONE  WATCH  CASE  CO..  PhiUdelnhia 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


A  Change  of  View, 

The  sisters  stood  in  the  doorway  look¬ 
ing  after  the  departing  buggy.  There 
was  a  great  contrast  between  the  two. 
Letty,  the  elder,  was  given  to  day¬ 
dreaming;  she  was  delicate  looking, 
fair-haired  and  blue-eyed,  and  seemed 
somehow  drooping  and  dependent.  Myra 
was  darker,  carried  herself  very  erectly, 
and  had  au  energetic,  self-confident  air. 
She  gave  a  little  sigh  of  relief,  now. 

“There!”  she  said,  “Mother  has  gone. 

I  didn’t  know,  one  while,  as  I  could  per¬ 
suade  her,  but  we  did  it,  amongst  us.  I 
wanted  to  get  you  off  out  of  the  way, 
toe,  sister  mine,  but  1  couldn’t  seem  to 
manage  it,  so  I’ll  have  to  put  up  with 
your  objectionable  presence,”  and  she 
caught  her  sister  around  the  waist  and 
waltzed  her  back  into  the  house  and  sat 
her  down  in  a  chair. 

“Now,  listen,”  she  said,  standing  over 
Letty  in  a  threatening  attitude.  “We’ve 
got  a  week  in  which  to  do  all  1  have 
planned,  and  from  now  on  I  am  to  be 
obeyed  implicitly.  Do  you  hear?  If  you 
attempt  any  mutiny  I  shall  have  you 
locked  up  somewhere  till  you  see  reason 
again.  There!”  she  said,  sitting  down 
on  the  nearest  chair,  “as  you  seem  suffi¬ 
ciently  impressed,  I  will  come  down  to 
business  and  talk  sense. 

“You  and  I  have  both  commented  on 
the  dreadful  ingenuity  of  the  man  who 
planned  this  house  and  put  in  these  col¬ 
lar-box  bedrooms  just  big  enough  for  a 
bed,  a  bureau  and  a  chair.  Our  honored 
parents  occupy  one  down  staii's,  while 
you  and  I  have  always  slept  in  that  lit¬ 
tle  cubby  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  which 
is  hotter  than  Sahara  in  Summer  and 
colder  than  Greenland  in  Winter. 

“Well,  this  is  no  news  to  you.  Let  us 
proceed  to  what  is  news.  All  this  time 
wc  have  had  a  spare  chamber  and  a  par¬ 
lor,  and  what  good  have  they  done  us? 
None  at  all.  At  one  fell  swoop  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  change  all  that.  The  parlor,  the 
spare  room,  the  two  little  bedrooms,  are 
going  to  be  abolished — ”  “Why,  what 
is  the  matter?”  she  asked  innocently. 

Letty  was  leaning  forward,  her  hands 
on  the  arms  of  the  chair,  her  eyes  wide 
open  in  amazement.  “Why,  Myra.  she 
gasped,  and  then  fell  silent. 

“I  expected  you’d  be  surprised,”  said 
Myra  calmly,  “but  you  will  get  over  it 
in  time.  Mother  will  be  surprised,  too, 
but  she  will  get  used  to  it  also.  I  have 
talked  everything  over  with  Father,  and 
he  has  given  his  hearty  consent.”  Sud¬ 
denly  she  grew  grave.  “You  see,  Letty, 
it  is  this  way:  The  doctor  told  me  more 
about  Mother’s  condition,  when  I  came 
home,  than  he  did  any  of  the  rest  of 
you.  She  has  nearly  come  to  have 
melancholia — and  that  is  not  all.  But  we 
won’t  talk  about  it  now.  Of  course  I 
saw  that  it  was  my  duty  to  come  home, 
give  up  my  music,  temporarily  at  least, 
and  see  if  I  couldn’t  liven  and  cheer  you 
all  up.  Y'ou  must  admit  that  I  have  done 
pretty  well.  She  is  wonderfully  improv¬ 
ed,  and  the  doctor  says  if  she  get* 
through  the  Winter  without  any  set¬ 
backs  I  can  begin  to  make  my  own  plans 
again.  But  of  course  the  Winters  are 
hard  for  her,  and  I  saw  that  I  must  do 
something  besides  be  cheerful  and  gay. 
You  see,  my  being  away  from  home 
awhile  and  seeing  how  other  people  live, 
made  things  look  different  to  me  when  I 
got  back.  I  saw  how  two  of  the  best 
rooms  in  the  house  were  shut  up  and 
never  used,  and  I  saw  that  was  one  rea¬ 
son  for  Mother’s  discontent  and  depres¬ 
sion  of  spirits.  And  as  for  my  plans, 
perhaps  you  think  I  have  given  them  up, 
but  I  haven’t.  I’m  going  to  practice 
every  day.  You’ve  heard  me  singing 
about  my  work;  well,  that  was  practice, 
and  not  mere  cheerfulness.  -I’m  going 
into  the  city  once  a  week,  too,  and  take 
a  lesson,  and  if  I  fall  far  behind  my 
classmates  it  won’t  be  for  the  lack  of 


MOTHERS.— Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — A.dv, 


working  hard.  So  there  you  have  my 
plans. 

“Now  get’s  get  to  work.  I’ve  talked 
too  long  already.”  Myra  sprang  to  her 
feet  and  looked  about  the  room. 

“But,  Myra!”  cried  Letty  protestingly. 
“But.  Letty!”  mocked  Myra. 

“Suppose  we  have  company?” 

“We  haven’t  bad  company  to  stay  over 
night  for  two  years,  at  least,  so  don’t 
worry  about  that.  Sufficient  unto  the 
day  is  the  evil  thereof.  Just  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  look  at  this  room,  my  dear.  It  has 
a  dismal-looking  stove  in  it,  a  stitching 
machine,  a  big  work-basket,  a  little 
stand  for  a  lamp,  a  few  chairs  and  a 
consumptive  looking  plant  in  one  win¬ 
dow.  It  is  not  an  attractive  looking 
room,  say  what  you  will,  and  yet  it 
might  be  lovely.  It  is  large  and  sunny, 
has  a  good  carpet,  and  is  well  papered 
and  painted. 

“Now  let  us  go  into  the  sacred  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  parlor.  Shall  I  support  your 
tottering  footsteps?  See,  here  we  have 
a  piano,  but  most  of  the  time  it  is  too 
cold  in  here  to  use  it,  for  you  see  there 
is  no  stove.  There  is  a  sofa,  some 
chairs,  a  large  center  table,  a  bookcase 
and  some  books.  Neither  is  this  an  at¬ 
tractive  room.  It  is  not  so  sunny  as 
the  other,  but  it  will  make  a  good  sleep¬ 
ing-room  and  that  is  just  what  it  will 
be  ere  the  week  is  spent.  There,  my 
dear.  I  have  sort  of  prepared  your  mind, 
and  here  comes  Father,  all  ready  to 
help  on  the  hard  work.” 

Letty  was  mute  with  astonishment, 
and  her  wonder  grew  as  she  saw  how 
heartily  her  Father  entered  into  all  the 
plans.  “A  good  idea!”  he  would  say. 
“What’s  the  sense  of  having  things  too 
good  to  be  used?”  Once  in  a  while  he 
would  chuckle,  then  look  sober.  I  don’t 
know  what  your  mother  will  say,  Myra; 

I  don’t  know,  I’m  sure.”  “Don’t  you 
worry.  Pa,”  Myra  would  retort.  “I’ll  un¬ 
dertake  to  manage  her.” 

Letty  attended  to  the  housework  and 
meal-getting  and  took  but  little  part  in 
the  grand  transformation,  as  she  was 
not  strong. 

It  was  a  cold  but  bright  and  sunny 
Fall  day  when  Myra  drove  home  with 
her  mother  from  the  station.  Myra  lis¬ 
tened  to  an  animated  account  of  the 
visit  till  they  were  half  a  mile  from 
home,  then  she  spoke. 

“Mother,  dear,”  she  said,  “there  is 
something  I  want  to  tell  you.  While 
you  have  been  away  we  have  changed 
things  around  a  bit  in  the  house,  and  we 
hope  you  will  like  it.  It  will  seem 
strange  at  first,  but  we  all  think  it  is 
lovely.  I  want  you  to  be  satisfied,  too, 
and  if  you  don’t  like  it  you  can  have 
everything  put  back  as  it  was  before. 
But  I  want  you  to  promise  to  try  it  just 
as  it  is  for  two  weeks,  will  you?” 

Her  mother  looked  surprised.  “Why 
of  course  I’m  willing  to  try  it,  and  I’ll 
promise,”  and  then  she  began  to  talk 
of  other  things. 

The  sun  shone  into  the  west  windows 
of  the  sitting-room,  and  Mrs.  Randall 
looked  about  her  in  wonder.  “Why!” 
she  said,  “you’ve  got  a  new  stove.” 

“Yes,”  said  her  husband,  “I  thought 
we’d  burned  wood  in  a  coal  stove  long 
enough.” 

A  few  thrifty  plants  which  Myra  had 
cared  for  all  Summer  stood  on  a  low 
stand  by  one  south  window.  There  was 
a  large  table  with  books  and  magazines 
on  it  and  a  big  lamp.  The  piano  was 
there,  and  the  sofa,  the  bookcase  and 
one  or  two  chairs  that  had  been  in  the 
parlor.  Although  there  was  so  much  in 
the  room,  everything  was  so  well  ar¬ 
ranged  that  it  did  not  seem  the  least  bit 
crowded.  Mrs.  Randall  inspected  her 
new  sleeping-room  and  her  old  one 
which  was  now  a  sewing-rooni,  and  then 
she  went  upstairs  to  look  at  the  girls’ 
room. 

“Oh,  Mother!”  cried  Letty,  “it  is  love¬ 
ly  to  be  in  a  room  you  can  turn  around 
in.  And  this  is  going  to  be  so  much 
wanner  than  the  other,  being  on  the 
south  and  over  the  sitting-room.  Be¬ 


sides,  Pa  is  going  to  get  two  little  air¬ 
tight  stoves,  one  for  us  and  one  for  your 
room.  He  says  as  long  as  we’ve  got 
plenty  of  wood  we  may  as  well  take 
some  comfort.” 

For  the  next  two  weeks  the  other 
members  of  the  family  watched  Mrs. 
Randall  furtively.  They  could  not  tell 
w'hat  her  feelings  were.  She  sat  in  the 
sitting-room  a  great  deal,  and  listened 
to  Myra’s  practicing,  but  she  gave  no 
sign  either  of  approval  or  disapproval. 

One  evening  they  were  all  together, 
and  she  spoke.  “Well,  the  fortnight  will 
be  up  to-morrow.  I’ve  kept  my  promise, 
and  now  we  can  have  things  straight¬ 
ened  out  again  and  put  back  where  they 
belong.” 

“Oh,  Mother!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Randall, 
“you  don’t  mean - ” 

“I  mean,”  said  she  a  little  sharply, 
“that  I  think  it  was  a  pretty  high-hand¬ 
ed  proceeding  to  get  me  off  on  a  visit 
and  then  move  everything  around  like 
this.  Who  ever  heard  of  sleeping  in  the 
parlor!  I  don’t  know  where  I  am  when 
I  wake  up  in  the  morning.” 

She  paused  and  looked  at  the  others. 
Mr.  Randall’s  forehead  was  wrinkled 
with  perplexity  and  doubt.  Letty  looked 
disappointed,  while  Myra’s  eyes  were 
downcast  and  she  was  biting  her  lip. 

Suddenly  Mrs.  Randall’s  laugh  rang 
out  clear  and  hearty.  The  other  three 
jumped  as  if  there  had  been  a  sharp  re¬ 
port  of  thunder.  “Oh,  you  geese!”  she 
cried.  “Did  you  think  I  meant  it? 
Couldn’t  you  see  how  much  I  have  en¬ 
joyed  my  new  house? — for  that  is  what 
it  is  now.  Why,  I  liked  it  from  the  first 
minute  I  stepped  into  it.  I  found  out  on 
ray  visit  that  folks  don’t  have  parlors 
now,  and  spare  rooms  aren’t  nearly  so 

much  thought  of  as  they  used  to  be. 

“Change  things  back,  indeed!  I  guess 
we  are  good  enough  to  use  the  best  we’ve 
got.  And  hereafter  we  are  going  to  have 
the  best  dishes  on  the  table  every  day.” 

SUSAN  BKOWJf  KOniUNS. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
a  square  deal.”  See  gruarantee,  14th  page. 


Onion  Maooots. — I  notice  on  page  225 
the  trouble  that  Rose  Duncan  has  with 
Onion  maggots.  We  used  to  have  the 
same  trouble,  but  dread  the  pests  no 
longer.  We  cover  the  onion  rows  thick¬ 
ly  with  wood  ashes  just  before  it  rains, 
if  possible.  After  the  rain  the  onions 
will  grow  finely,  but  the  maggots  will 
be  a  thing  of  the  past.  ii.  s.  a. 

A  PIe-Makbir’s  Hint. — I  often  hear 
and  read  complaints  among  housewives 
of  the  contents  of  their  pies  bubbling 
and  running  over,  and  the  various 
methods  tried  to  overcome  the  difficulty, 
all  of  which  seem  to  be  unsuccessful.  I 
wish  those  troubled  in  the  manner  above 
would  try  my  way  and  see  what  success 
they  have.  After  rolling  out  the  under¬ 
crust  and  filling  the  pie,  roll  out  the 
upper  crust,  make  a  few  gashes,  open¬ 
ings  or  any  fanciful  design  on  it,  and 
lay  lightly  over  the  contents,  do  not 
wet  the  edges  nor  pinch  the  two  crusts 
together;  just  lay  the  top  crust  on  light¬ 
ly,  for  you  all  know  steam  will  not  be 
confined,  and  if  you  attempt  it,  you  will 
have  trouble.  By  leaving  the  edges  open, 
not  pinched  together,  the  steam  will  es¬ 
cape  evenly  all  around.  I  rarely  have  a 
'  pie  run  over,  unless  I  have  been  too 
lavish  with  the  contents,  that  is,  filling 
the  pie  too  full.  e.  e. 

Connecticut. 


(^RAINO 

V  J  THE  PURE  V  V 
GRAIN  COFFEE 

In  comparing  Grain-O  and  coffee 
remember  that  while  the  taste  is 
the  same  Grain-O  gives  health  and 
strength  while  coffee  shatters  the 
nervous  system  and  breeds  disease 
of  the  digestive  organs.  Thinking 
people  prefer  Grain-O  and  its  ben¬ 
efits. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

Atgrocers  everywhere ;  15c.  and  25c.  per  package. 


Big  Four 
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THE 


World’s  Fair  Route 


imOM  THE 


Leading  Cities  of 

Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Illinois 


TO 


St.  Louis 


WRITE  FOR  FOLDERS. 

WAIvKEN  .1.  I.YNCll,  AV.  1’.  I>E1*PK, 

GenT  Pass  AKt.  Ass't  Gen’l  P.  A. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


We  will  send  any  bicycle  to  any  address  with  the  un- 
derstandlnsr  and  nprreoment  that  you  can  grlve  it  1 0 
DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  and  if  you  do  not  find  It  easier  run- 
nlnpt,  handsomer,  stronger,  better  II  iiishcd  and  equipped, 
more  up  to  date  and  niprner  prrade  tlian  any  bicycle 
you  can  buy  elsuwhere  at  $5.00  to*15.00  more  money,  you  can 
return  It  to  us  at  ourexpense  ami  you  will  not  be  out  one  cent. 

AP"  Buys  our  new  HIGH  GRADE  1903 
SIU  mi  newton  bicycle,  which  we  guar- 
VIWIwW  anteo  stronger,  easier  riding,  better 
equipped;  better  frame,  wheels,  liubs  and  bearings 
than  vou  can  get  in  any  other  bicycle  for  less  than  $20.00. 

OUR  1903  NAPOLeON  BICYCLE  is  priced  at 
about  ONE-HALF  the  lowest  price  asked  by  others. 
Kor  Free  Bicycle  Catalogue,  hundreds  of  price  surprises 
In  bicycles  and  supplies,  our  Free  Trial  and  Guarantee 
Proposition  and  our  Most  Astonishing  Offer,  cut  this 

mail  to  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO., 


ALABASTINE 

mended  hy  sanitarians, who  condemn  ordinary 
hot  and  cold  water  kalsoniines  and  wall  paper. 
Alabastlne  is  a  rock  base  coaling  as  enduring 
as  the  wall,  in  haudsotne  tints  and  effects. 
Free  information. 

Alabastlne  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 
and  105  Water  Street.  New  York  City. 


ers 


Sarsaparilla 

“  I  had  a  breaking  out  on  my  body  and  I 
tried  different  remedies  without  relief.  I 
then  tried  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  and  before 
I  had  taken  half  a  bottle  I  was  entirely 
cured.” — M.  A. Wall,  Bentley  Creek,  Pa. 

What  was  the  matter  with  this  man?  Ask  your  doctor. 
He  will  tell  you  that  the  man’s  blood  was  impure.  Just 
as  soon  as  the  Sarsaparilla  purified  and  enriched  his  blood 
he  was  entirely  cured.  See  that  your  blood  is  pure,  in  good 
condition  for  a  hard  spring’s  work. 


$1.00  a  bottle.  J.  C.  Ayer  Co., 
AU  druggists.  Lowell,  Mass. 


IF  YOU  ONLY  r^NEW 


how  much  money  yon  can  save  and  how  much  better  stove  or  range  you  can  get, 
you’d  send  to-day  for  full  particulars  about  the 

KALAMAZOO  steel  stoves  A  Ranges 

Sold  direct  from  our  factory  on  360  Da.ys  Approva^I  Tost,  backed  by  a 
120,000  bank  bond.  We  guarantee  perfect  satisfaction  or  ask  no  pay. 

We  pay  the  freight.  Ask  for  catalogue  No.  114 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY,  MFRS.,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH, 

AU  ear  Cvei  and  Ranges  havf  fafent  avfn 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK'S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLESALK  PRICES. 

New  York,  April  17,  1903. 
GRAIN.— Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  83%;  No.  1, 
northern  Spring,  89%;  No.  1,  hard  Duluth, 
90.  Corn,  No.  2,  mixed,  elevator,  58%.  Oats, 
No.  2,  mixed.  38'^.  Seeds,  Toledo,  clover, 
April,  $6.90;  Timothy,  $1.60. 

FKED.— Spring  bran,  $18.50;  Winter,  $20@ 
23.  Linseed  meal.  $26.50.  Cottonseed  meal, 
$27@28. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Hay,  No.  1,  95@$1; 
No.  2.  80@90;  No.  3,  55@65;  clover,  mixed, 
65@75;  clover,  65@62.  Straw,  long  rye,  70@ 
80;  oat,  45@55. 

MILK.— New  York  Kx change  price  re¬ 
mains  at  $1.61  per  40-quart  can,  station 
charges,  freight  and  ferriage  to  be  de¬ 
ducted.  Receipts  at  this  market  for  week 
ending  April  11  were  205,922  cans  of  milk 
and  8,548  of  cream.  The  haul  of  the  four 
roads  delivering  the  largest  amounts  was: 
N.  Y.  Central  (including  Harlem),  46,675 
cans  milk,  1,746  cream;  D.  L.  &  W.,  36,100, 
850;  Erie.  31,294.  1,780;  N.  Y.  O.  &  W.,  30,651, 
2,402. 

BUTTER.— Creamery,  extra,  91  to  94 
score,  27@27%;  firsts,  25(g)26%;  seconds,  22® 
24;  lower  grades,  20®21.  State  dairy,  half- 
tubs.  fresh,  fancy,  26;  tubs,  fresh,  firsts, 
23@25;  lower  grades,  18®22;  tins,  fresh,  etc., 
18@25.  Western  imitation  creamery,  fancy, 
20@21;  good  to  choice,  17®19;  lower  grades, 
15®)16;  Western  factory,  fresh,  small  tubs, 
fancy,  15%16;  large  tubs,  fancy,  15%;  chce, 
15;  lower  grades,  13@14%;  held,  finest,  14%@ 
15;  lower  grades,  13@14.  Renovated,  ex¬ 
tras,  19@19%;  good  to  choice,  16®)]8;  com¬ 
mon  to  fair,  13@15;  packing  stock,  solid 
packed,  l:i@14%;  rolls,  common  to  prime, 
13@14%. 

CHEESE.— Stale,  full  cream,  small.  Fall 
made,  colored,  fancy.  15;  white,  fancy,  14%; 
small,  colored,  choice,  14%@14%;  white, 
choice,  14%®)14%;  small,  good  to  prime, 
13%®)14;  common  to  fair,  12@13;  large.  Fall 
made,  colored,  fancy,  14%@14%;  white,  fey, 
14>4®)14%;  large,  col’d,  chce,  14%;  wh,  chce, 
14@14%;  large,  good  to  prime,  13%®13%; 
common  to  fair,  12@13;  light  skims  Winter 
made  choice  10%;  part  skims,  prime,  9®9%; 
fair  to  good,  8®)8%;  common,  5@6;  full 
skims,  3%@4%. 

EGGS.— State  &  Pa.,  fancy,  selected, 
white,  16;  fresh-gathered,  firsts,  15@]5%; 
storage  packed.  Western,  fancy,  15%;  W’li, 
regular  pkgs,  fancy,  graded,  14%;  fresh- 
gathered,  firsts,  14%;  seconds,  14®)14%;  Ky., 
fresh-gathered,  firsts,  14%;  seconds,  14; 
Tennessee  and  other  Southern,  fresh- 
gathered,  firsts,  14%;  seconds.  13%®'14;  W’n, 
fresh-gathered,  dirties.  No.  1,  13%;  No.  2, 
13@13%;  Western,  checks,  12@12%;  duck 
eggs,  Baltimore,  dozen,  25;  Western  and 
Virginia,  22@24;  Tennessee  and  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  20Q)22;  far  Southern,  ]5@1S;  goose  eggs, 
30@40. 

HOPS.— N.  Y.  State,  1902,  choice,  lb,  25® 
27;  medium  to  prime,  22@24;  ordinary.  20® 
21;  N.  Y.  State.  1901,  17@19;  olds,  6@11. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— Apples,  evaporated, 
fancy,  6%@)7%;  choice,  6%@6;  prime,  6;  com¬ 
mon,  3%@4%  sun-dried.  Southern,  quarters. 
4@5;  chops,  prime,  100  lbs,  $2.37@2.50:  com¬ 
mon  to  fair.  $2@2.25;  cores  and  skins,  prime, 
$1.55@1.62;  common  to  fair,  $1.25@1.50.  Rasp¬ 
berries,  evaporated,  22@23;  huckleberries, 
17@18;  blackberries,  8%@9;  cherries,  18@20. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples,  Spitzenburg, 
cold  storage,  $2.50@4;  ordinary  storage, 
$1.25®1.76;  King,  cold  storage,  $1.76@2.50;  or¬ 
dinary  storage.  $1@1.50;  Ben  Davis,  cold 
storage.  $2.25@2.50;  ordinary  storage,  $1.50® 
2;  Baldwin,  cold  storage,  $2@2.75;  ordinary 
storage,  $1@1.50  Greening,  cold  storage,  $2® 
3;  ordinary  storage,  $1@1.75;  Russet,  ordi¬ 
nary  storage,  $1.25@2.25  strawberries,  Ch’n, 
quart,  10®18;  North  Carolina,  6@12. 

VEGETABLES.— Potatoes,  Bermuda, 
new,  prime,  $4.50®5.50;  seconds,  $3@3.50; 
second  crop,  prime,  $3.60®4.50;  seconds, 
$2.50®3;  Havana,  prime,  $4@5.50;  seconds, 
$2.50@3.50;  Fla.,  new.  Rose,  prime,  $4.50® 
6.50;  Chili,  red,  prime,  $3.50@4;  seconds,  $2® 
3;  Southern,  second  crop,  prime,  $2@3;  com¬ 
mon,  $1.25@1.75;  L.  L,  in  bulk,  bbl.,  $1.75@2; 
State.  Pa.  &  W’n,  180  lbs.,  $1.50®1.87;  Wis¬ 
consin,  150-lb  sack,  $1.30®1.40;  Maine,  $1.75® 
2.25;  Sweets.  Jersey,  bbl.,  $2.75®3.75;  half- 
bbl.  basket,  $1@1.37.  Asparagus,  Colossal, 
dozen  bunches,  $4.50@5;  extra,  $3®4;  prime, 
$2®2.60;  short,  $1.50@2;  culls,  $1®1.50.  Beets, 
Bermuda,  crate,  75  Charleston,  100  bchs, 
$1@3;  Fla.,  bbl. -crate,  $1.50@2;  bushel- 
crate.  60@$1;  old,  bbl.,  40@50.  Carrots,  Ber¬ 
muda,  crate,  75@$1;  Charleston,  100  bchs, 
$1®2;  old,  bbl.,  50@$1.  Cabbage,  Danish 
seed,  ton,  $4@12;  Charleston.  Flat  Dutch, 
bbl-crate,  $1.50®]. 75;  Wakefield,  bbl-crate, 
$1.25®1.50;  Florida,  bbl-crate.  75@$1.25.  Cel- 
er.v,  Fla.,  case,  $1®3.50.  Cucumbers,  Fla., 
basket,  $2@4;  crate,  $2@3  Charleston  and 
Savannah,  ba.sket,  $3@4;  hothouse,  dozen, 
50@75.  Eggplants,  Fla.,  box,  $1®4;  Havana, 
$1®3.50.  Kale,  Norfolk,  bbl.,  50;  Baltimore 
&  Wash.,  40@50;  L.  I.,  60@75.  Lettuce, 


nearby,  cold  frame,  bbl.,  $2®3.50;  Southern, 
basket,  $1®1.76;  hothouse,  dozen,  40®76. 
Leeks,  100  bunches,  $1®2.  Lima  beans, 
.Havana,  crate,  $2®4.50.  Mint,  100  bchs, 
$2@3.  Mushrooms,  lb,  6®40.  Onions,  Orange 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  red,  bag,  50®75;  yellow,  $1@1.50; 
Connecticut,  white,  bbl.,  $2.50@5.50;  yellow, 
$1@2;  red,  75®1.25;  State  &  Western,  yellow, 
bbl.,  $1®1.12;  bag.  75@1.25;  bbl..  75@1.]2; 
Egyptian,  bag,  $2.25@2.35;  Bermuda,  crate, 
$1.75@1.80.  Okra,  Havana,  carrier,  50®1. 
Peppers,  Fla.,  carrier,  $1@1.50;  Havana, 
50@$1.25.  Peas,  Fla.,  crate,  75@$1.25;  Ch’n. 
basket,  75@$1.75;  Savannah,  basket,  75® 
$1.60.  Parsnips,  old,  bbl.,  40@60.  Parsley 
Bermuda,  box,  $1.50@2.50.  Radishes,  Nor¬ 
folk.  basket,  25®50;  nearby,  100  bunches,  $1 
®2.  Rhubarb,  100  bunches,  $1®8.  Romaine, 
Bermuda,  box.  $1®1.60;  Southern,  basket, 
$1®1.50.  Spinach,  Norfolk,  bbl.,  $1.50@2. 
String  beans,  Fla.,  green,  basket,  $1.50@3; 
crate,  $1@2.25  wax,  basket,  $2@3;  crate,  $1.60 
®3.  Shallots,  100  bunches,  25@75.  Squash, 
marrow,  bbl.,  $1®].50;  Hubbard.  $1@1.50; 
Havana,  white,  %-bbl.  box,  $1.60@3;  Fla., 
white,  bushel  crate,  $1@1.60.  Turnips, 
Canada,  Russia,  bbl.,  $1®1.12.  Tomatoes. 
Fla.,  carrier,  $1®4;  Havana,  carrier,  $1® 

3.50.  Watercress,  100  bunches,  $2. 
COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.— Calves, 

veals,  prime,  lb,  9%  fair  lo  good,  8%;  com¬ 
mon,  6®8.  I.ambs,  “hothouse,”  head,  $3® 

5.50.  Pork.  Jersey,  light,  lb.  10®10%;  me¬ 
dium,  9%@9%;  heavy,  prime,  8@8%. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Fowls,  lb,  14.  Roos¬ 
ters,  young.  11%;  old,  9.  Turkeys,  lb,  14. 
Ducks,  Western,  pair,  80®$1;  Southern  and 
Southwestern,  70®80.  Geese,  Western,  pair, 
$1.12@1.37;  Southern  and  Southw'estern,  90 
@$1.  Live  pigeons,  pair,  30®35. 

DRESSED  POUIiTR  Y.— Turkeys,  young 
hens  and  toms,  average  best,  16;  fair  to 
prime,  13®15;  old,  16®17.  Chickens,  Phlla., 
broilers,  3  to  4  lbs  to  pair,  35®40;  State  & 
Penn.,  broilers.  3  to  4  Iba  to  pair,  25®30. 
Fowls,  Western,  small,  fancy,  13%;  West¬ 
ern,  heavy,  12%@13;  Southern  and  South¬ 
w'estern,  13.  Ducks,  nearby.  Spring,  lb,  28 
®S0.  Squabs,  prime,  large,  white,  dozen, 
$2.75®3;  mixed,  $2.25@2.37;  dark.  $1.50@1.75. 
LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK.— Native  steers.  $4.90@5.80. 
Calves,  $4®8.  Sheep,  $3.25®6.  T.ambs,  $5® 
7.25.  Hogs,  State.  $7.50. 

EAST  BUFFALO.— Calves,  $5.50®7.25. 
Sheep,  $3.25®6.25.  Lambs,  $5.50@7.60.  Hogs, 
heavy,  $7.60@7.75;  mixed,  $7.45@7.55;  Yorkers. 
$7.30@7.40;  roughs,  $7@7.20. 

CHICAGO.— Steers,  good  to  prime,  $5.20® 
5.30  poor  to  medium,  $4.25@510;  stockers  and 
feeders,  $3®5;  Texans,  $4@5;  cows,  $1.75® 
4.75;  canners,  $1.75@2.80.  Calves,  $3®6. 
Sheep,  $4@5.75.  Lambs,  $4.50®?. 

TOBACCO. 

VIRGINIA  SHIPPING.— Common  lugs, 
5%@6%:  good  lugs,  6%@7;  common  to  me¬ 
dium  leaf,  8%@10;  medium  to  good  leaf, 
dark,  9@10;  light.  lO®!!;  good  to  fine  leaf, 
dark,  11%@12%;  light,  12%®)14. 

SEED  T>EAP.— Connecticut  fillers,  8®10; 
average  lots,  20@26;  fine  wrappers,  50®7n. 
New  York  State  fillers,  6®8;  average  lots, 
12@18;  fine  wrappers,  40@50.  Ohio  fillers, 
6@7;  average  lots,  13@]5;  fine  wrappers, 
14®20.  Pennsylvania  fillers,  7®10;  average 
lots,  12®17.  _ 

Dishwater  and  Pigs.— About  dishwater— 
there  is  soap  and  soap.  Homemade  soap  is 
healthful  as  you  say  on  account  of  the 
potash  contained  in  it,  but  I  regret  to  say 
that  in  these  modern  limes  many  good 
housekeepers  use,  or  permit  to  be  used, 
soap  powder— so-called— in  the  dishwater, 
and  that  is  the  sort  that  proves  fatal.  We 
have  a  dozen  as  fine  little  pigs  as  ever  sold 
for  $3  apiece;  the  mother  was  kept  all 
Winter  on  dishwater  and  silage.  m.  b. 

For  a  Kicking  Cow.— I  am  interested  in 
Julia,  the  kicker.  Of  all  the  devices  against 
kicking  that  you  have  printed.  I  have  not 
.seen  the  one  that  I  recommend.  Place  cow 
alongside  of  a  partition  or  the  side  of  the 
stable;  attach  to  the  manger  on  the  side 
of  the  cow  on  which  you  milk  a  plank  in 
such  a  manner  that  when  you  take  hold  of 
the  other  end  you  can  swing  It  to  or  from 
the  cow.  You  can  tell  when  the  plank  Is 
the  right  length  by  trying  It.  Take  hold  of 
the  plank  and  bring  it  up  to  the  cow,  and 
fasten  it  to  the  partition  behind  the  cow. 
It  must  be  Just  high  enough  so  that  you 
can  reach  under  it  and  milk  comfortably. 
This  should  pinch  her  hind  quarters  up  to¬ 
gether  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
her  to  kick.  You  must  be  sure  she  cannot 
move  ahead.  Have  everything  strong. 
After  you  get  this  arrangement  fixed  prop¬ 
erly  you  will  find  it  a  very  simple  thing 
to  pick  up  the  end  of  the  plank  and  fasten 
it  behind  the  cow.  p.  k.  h. 

Connecticut. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  hit  upon  a  plan  much  like 
this  with  a  swinging  frame  to  press  up 
against  the  cow.  It  holds  her  still. 


HUMOROUS.  ■ 

The  birds  sang  merrily  on  the  boughs. 
While  under  them  stood  the  mild-eyed 
coughs. 

Until  Bob  came  along  with  his  bad  dog 
Toughs, 

Who  immediately  started  three  different 
roughs. 

—New  York  Sun. 

“ Widowhood  makes  a  woman  un¬ 
selfish.”  “Why  so?”  ‘Because  she 
ceases  to  look  out  for  No.  1  and  begins 
to  look  out  for  No.  2.” — Town  and  Coun¬ 
try. 

“Madam,  are  you  a  woman  suffragist?” 
“No,  sir.  I  haven’t  time  to  be.”  “Haven’t 
time?  Well,  if  you  had  the  privilege  of 
voting,  whom  would  you  support?” 
“The  same  man  I  have  supported  for  the 
last  10  years — my  husband.” — Punch. 

The  Rev.  Goodman:  “You  are  a  very 
noble  little  fellow.  Tommy.  Now.  tell 
me  what  deep  underlying  principle 
prompted  you  to  forgive  those  wicked 
boys  who  called  you  ugly  names?” 
Tommy:  “They  was  all  bigger  than  me.” 
— Town  and  Country. 

“Yon  seem  to  think.”  sternly  remark¬ 
ed  the  chairman  of  the  commissioners 
engaged  in  investigating  the  beef  trust, 
“there’s  something  funny  In  cornering 
mess  pork.”  “Yes,  sir,”  said  the  pack¬ 
er.  “I  can’t  help  laughing.  Haven’t 
you  seen  how  I’m  holding  my  sides?” — 
Chicago  Tribune. 

La  Montt:  “Children  are  so  much 
worse  than  they  used  to  be.  What  do 
you  attribute  it  to?”  La  Moyne:  “Im¬ 
proved  ideas  in  building.”  I^a  Montt: 
“What  has  that  to  do  with  it?”  La 
Moyne:  “Much.  Shingles  are  scarce,  and 
you  can’t  spank  a  boy  with  a  tin  roof.” 
Philadelphia  Record. 

“A  wrDowER,”  remarked  the  elderly 
female,  “always  reminds  me  of  a  baby.” 
“How’s  that?”  queried  the  young  girl. 
“During  the  first  six  months  he  cries 
a  great  deal.”  replied  the  elderly  female; 
“the  next  six  months  he  begins  to  take 
notice  and  the  odds  are  against  his  get¬ 
ting  safely  through  his  second  Summer.” 
— Chicago  News. 

SvMP.\THETTO  Gentt.eman:  “Little 
girl!  Ivittle  girl!  What  in  the  world  is 
making  you  cry  so?”  Little  girl  (doubled 
up  and  weeping):  “I  have  the  earache 
in  my  stummlck!  Wow-ow-ow!”  Sym¬ 
pathetic  Gentleman:  “Earache  in  your 
stomach!  Impossible!  How  do  you 
make  that  out?”  Idttle  Girl:  “It 
m-m-ust  b-b-be — I  got  it  from  eatin’  too 
many  ears  o’  green  corn!” — Los  Angeles 
Herald. 


*PamKiUeif  PERRY  DAVIS’ 

The  world-known  household  remedy  for  cuts,  burns, 
bruises— cramps,  diarrhoea  and  all  bowel  complaints 


SALESMEN  WABfTEW. 


Har- 


BIG  WAGES 

Blue  Flame,  Wickless, 
Fuel  Oil  Stove  for  cook, 
i^  and  heating.  New, 
Wonderful  Invention. 
Enormous  demand.  Ev¬ 
erybody  buys.  Big  Seller. 


Generates  its  own  fuel  gas  from  kerosene  oil.  A  spoon¬ 
ful  oil  makes  hogshead  fuel  gas.  Cheapest,  safest  fuel. 
No  dirt,  ashes  or  big  coal  bills.  All  sizes.  Prices  $3  up. 
W rite  for  special  offer,  new  plan.  Catalogue  Free. 

WORLD  MFG.  CO.,  5236  World  Bldg.,  CINCINNATI,  0. 


male  help  of  any  kind, 
ni  iLwiviivrii  favor  us  with  your  orders.  Mail 
orders  a  specialty.  I.  HERZ,  Dabor  Agency, 

No.  2  Carlisle  Street,  New  York. 


Wanted — Farm  hand ;  must  milk  well, 

be  capable  teamster,  and  ca  re  for  farm  horses.  Btato 
experience  and  wag  ?s  wanted. 

JOHN  a  WAliSH,  Montenare.m. 


WANTED 

Hay  of  AH  Grades* 


F.  D.  HEWITT, 


120  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Oldest  Commission  York. 

vyiucsi  VUillllliaMUll  Bst.lSSS. Butter, cheese, 
eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits. 
iE.  B.  WOODWARD,  802  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


P  WANTED.— Private  shippers  and 

stores.  Good  sales,  quick  return. 
WM.  A.  BUKDICK,  2122  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


ITHD  CJII  C— Pekin  Duck  Eggs  from  choice 
ruil  OULC  stock.  $1forl2. 

E.  P.  AKCHKU,  New  Hope,  Pa. 


LUUO  Brown  Leghorns,  Silver- Laced  Wyandottes! 
Silver-Spangled Hamburgs  and  WhiteGuineas.  Some 
stock  to  sell.  A.  S.  BEEKMAN,  South  Branch.  N.  J. 


F 


climate  and  water,  good  transportation,  write 
ALBEMARLE  IMMIGRATION  SOCIETY,  Char¬ 
lottesville,  Va.  Sam’l  B.  Woods,  President. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR 


farm,  home,  business,  or  other 
projyerty  ( no  matter  where  located 
or  how  large  or  small)  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  me.  Send  descrip¬ 
tion,  state  price,  and  get  full  par¬ 
ticulars  free.  Est’diJ^.  Highest 
references.  Offices  in  14  cities, 
from  Boston  to  San  Francisco. 

IV.  IH.  OSTRANDER 

1871  N.  A.  Building,  Philadelphia 


FARMS  FOR  SALE. 

Toledo,  0.:iMarch  20, 1903. 

Toledo  Is  situated  on  Lake  Erie  at  the  head  of 
navigation.  From  1890  to  1990  Toledo  grew  faster 
than  any  other  city  of  that  class  ih  tbe  United  States. 
Toledo  has  a  population  of  150,000,  Is  the  third  largest 
city  of  the  fourth  State  of  the  Union,  and  is  growing 
faster  than  ever  in  its  history.  Toledo  will  mark  close 
to  300,000  In  the  next  census.  Toledo  is  the  largest 
railroad  center  between  New  York  and  Chicago,  and 
Is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 

1  offer  Improved  farms  within  three  miles  of  the 
city  limits  with  good  buildings,  on  good  roads  and 
electric  car  line  at  $150  per  acre.  These  farms  will  in 
time  be  within  the  city  limits  and  be  very  valuable. 

Toledo  has  better  banks,  schools,  and  churches  than 
many  larger  cities.  Parties  seeking  investments  send 
for  circular  or  write  for  information. 

W.  L.  HOLBROOK,  201,  202  Gardner  Bldg.,  Toledo.  0. 

References:  First  National  Bank  Toledo,  Ohio; 
Ohio  Savings  Bank;  National  Bank  of  Commerce. 


FARM,  STOCK  AND  TOOLS 

Pleasantly  located  rightin  village;  75  acres  produc¬ 
tive  soli;  cuts  20  tons  hay  by  machine;  Spring-fed 
pasture  for  7  cows;  300  cords  wood;  abundance  fruit; 
cozy  11-room  house,  painted  and  blinded,  barn  with 
cellar 30x80, walls clapboarded.  connected  with  house 
by  long  shed,  and  all  in  first-class  repair.  Send  for 
picture.  To  settle  estate  to  a  quick  buyer  will  be 
given  2  good  cows,  1  horse  8  years  old;  20  hen.s,  K 
hogs,  8  sheep,  buggy  and  harness,  cart,  plows,  p'anter, 
wceder,eto.  $1.(K)0  takes  everything;  part  cash  ahd 
easy  terms.  Take  boat  leaving  Pier  '62,  East  River, 
New  York,  5  P.  M.,  Tuesday,  Thursday  or  Saturday. 
Faro  to  Portland.  $3.  Illustrated  list  of  farms  1  to 
1,000  acres  from  $500  to  $20,000,  with  reliable  Informa¬ 
tion  of  our  climate,  soils,  products,  markets,  etc., 
mailed  free.  We  have  no  liquor,  no  malaria,  no 
destructive  storms;  healthy, happy  homes  for  men  of 
moderate  means.  E.  A.  8TROUT,  120  I  Flxchangc 
Street,  Portland,  Maine. 


OLD  GOLD  WANTED 

We  will  pay  the  highest  cash  price  for  old  gold  to 
make  into  spectacles.  Send  us  What  you  have,  and 
we  will  advise  you  promptly  its  value,  which,  if  not 
satisfactory,  will  bo  returned  to  you  In  the  same  con¬ 
dition  as  received,  without  expense.  C.  H.  PERKINS 
OPTICAL  CO.,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y.  References; 
The  Poughkeepsie  Trust  Co.  and  Merchants'  National 
Bank,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


^BLATCHFORD’S 

/calf  meal 


THE  MILK  SUBSTITUTE 


^There  i 
Adt 


'There  is  nothing  like  it  to  raise ‘thrift;/^ 
,^Jersey  Calves.” 

ASA  S.  GARONCS,  Cbq..  olcncoc.  i 

Address,  BLATCHFORO’S  CALF  MEAL 
WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 


!« ‘thrifty^ 

Ncoc. 

"■X 


CLAD  STON^ &OAT^ 

't/A'dT  £hr  A’/A<4driCC’  4l  SCMf* 


rgm*  MtC 


FAT’D  AUG.30IaiaBy 


CREAM  EXTRACTOR 


FREE 


This  is  a  genuine 
offer  made  to  introduce  the  Peoples 
Cream  Extractor  in  every  neighbor¬ 
hood.  It  is  the  best  and  simplest  in 
the  world.  We  ask  that  you  show  it  to 
your  neighbors  who  have  cows.  Send 
your  name  and  the  name  of  the  near¬ 
est  freight  office.  Address 

PEOPLES  SUPPLY  CO., 

Dept.  86.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


•ROUND  SILOS. 

1 rotting  and  waste.  Cypress, 
I  White  Pin#  ud  White  Htmlook.  4  atrUf ;  200  iltM.  Bia(  SM 
ohMpMt  Slloi  on  auth.  AU  kinds  Btlomaohinarr.  Oninloc&sa. 
[HARPER  MFg.  CO.,  CoblesklU,  N  “Y. 


SPECTACLES 

AOBNTS  WANTED.  COULTEB  CO.,  thlonf® 


“This  for  That . 

wan*.  Get  our  gigantic  paper  that  prints  thoutanda  of  exchange 
sdi.  6  mo.  trial  subacription  10  cts.  Tour  money  back  cheer- 
fully  if  you  are  not  delighted.  Addretf, 

THIS  FOB  THAT,  I  7«4  Star  Bldg.,  Ohieag*. 


99Tiade  anything 
you  hare  for 
anything  you 
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the  rural  NEW-YORKER. 


MARKET  NOTES 


butter.— Hxtra  creamery  l.s  down  two 
r-iits,  and  other  grade.s  follow  in  about  the 
same  range.  'ITiere  is  some  increase  in  re¬ 
ceipts,  and  buyers  naturally  take  less  than 
they  would  on  a  rising  market,  knowing 
that  prices  must  soon  come  to  a  lower  le^vel. 
Storage  creamery  is  about  all  gone.  The 
sui'ply  of  State  dairy  is  light  and  of  a  low- 
average. 

A  PPTd'TS.— Considerable  wilted  and  ordi¬ 
nary  fruit  is  seen,  evidently  the  last  cellar 
holdings  of  many  farmers  who  find  that 
they  can  spare  two  or  three  barrels  from 
the  stock  saved  for  family  use.  These  sell 
poorly,  as  there  are  plenty  of  cold  storage 
apples  on  hand.  The  highest  prices  noted 
at  present  are  $4  for  Spitzenburg  and  $3  for 
Greening,  both  choice  cold  storage.  Green¬ 
ing  has  seemed  to  us  to  he  gaining  in 
popularity  for  the  past  year  or  two,  as  we 
hear  more  people  speak  favorably  of  it. 

IIS  finality  certainly  warrants  this  and 
should  more  than  counterbalance  any 
objection  on  account  of  color. 

STRAWBERRIES  are  selling  at  a  range 
of  prices  that  must  cut  growers’  profits 
short,  10  to  18  cents  per  quart  basket  for 
very  fair  berries.  The  receipts  from  the 
Carolinas  have  been  heavier  than  the  de¬ 
mand  for  early  strawberries  would  seem  to 
warrant.  The  rank  and  file  of  consumers 
are  not  yet  ready  to  use  strawberries,  even 
at  low  prices,  as  they  do  w.hen  the  nearby 
crop  arrives.  They  think  that  these  out-of- 
soason  berries  are  sour  and  of  low  quality, 
which  of  course  is  true  of  many.  For  this 
reason  the  market  will  weaken  now  under 
receipts  but  a  small  fraction  as  large  as 
arrivals  for  the  same  period  in  June. 

P.VCK.AGES. — In  response  to  several  re¬ 
quests  we  shall  give  dimensions  of  various 
packages  .seen  in  this  market  from  time  to 
time.  The  figures  will  be  for  inside  meas¬ 
urement.  One  style  of  standard  California 
celery  crate  is  15  x  18  x  20,  making  nearly 
a  square  package.  The  Florida  crate  is 
flat,  8  X  20  X  25,  containing  about  1,400  cubic 
inches  less.  The  celery  is  unwashed,  and 
apparently  just  as  taken  from  the  earth  or 
storage.  Dealers  here,  several  of  whom 
handle  nothing  but  celery,  .some  as  many  as 
800  cars  of  California  celery  per  year,  sort, 
wash  and  repack,  according  to  the  demands 
of  the  trade.  Large  quantities  of  broken 
or  partly  decaj'ed  stalks  are  thrown  into 
the  garbage  barrels  every  day,  where  they 
.-ire  again  sorted  over  by  tramping  market 
scavengers,  who  go  about  with  baskets  or 
bags,  picking  out  the  best  of  what  is 
thrown  away  as  unfit  for  sale.  Now  and 
tlien  w-e  see  a  little  washed  Florida-packed 
celery  in  smaller  flat  boxes  lined  with 
paper,  but  it  seems  to  rot  wor.se  than  that 
crated  unw'ashed.  The  crate  for  new  South¬ 
ern  cabbage  is  37  x  18  x  11,  containing  be¬ 
tween  three  and  four  bushels.  A  common 
Bermuda  crate,  used  for  onions,  Romaine, 
etc.,  is  22'/i  x  16  x  7,  a  very  convenient  pack¬ 
age.  A  crate  22  x  11  x  10,  holding  six  oblong 
so-called  four-quart  baskets  is  used  for 
shipments  of  early  tomatoes,  peppers  and 
similar  southern  produce.  The  later  crop 
of  Jersey  and  other  nearby  tomatoes  is 
packed  in  bulk  in  crates.  A  good  many 
hothouse  cucumbers  come  in  boxes  18  x  18 
X  8.  String  beans  come  in  baskets  and 
crates.  The  former  are  of  the  peach- 
basket  type,  varying  in  size  from  a  third 
of  a  barrel  down.  The  crates  are  octagonal, 
2'h4  long,  14  wide  at  widest  part  and 
‘)Vs  at  narrowest  and  seven  deep.  The 
lierry  crate  with  hinged  cover,  holding  32 
quart  baskets,  is  22  x  14  x  11.  There  are 
four  tiers  of  eight  baskets  each,  separated 
iiy  slatted  partitions.  Other  standard  or 
new  packages  will  be  described  during  the 
.-  eason  as  noted. 

MONEY  MATTERS.— In  talking  about 
financial  questions  the  newspapers  have  liad 
much  to  say  of  late  about  digested  and  un¬ 
digested  securities.  Digested  securities  are 
stocks,  bonds,  etc.,  that  have  been  absorbed 
liy  the  general  public  from  the  companies 
or  syndicates  marketing  them,  and  are  in 
more  or  less  general  circulation,  forming 
I  he  goods  used  in  financial  business,  much 
I  lie  same  as  butter,  calico,  molasses  or  po- 
latoes  serve  in  other  lines  of  trade.  In  the 
undigested  are  those  of  which  but  small 
■  mounts  have  been  taken  by  the  buying 
public,  and  others  not  yet  offered,  but  held 
by  syndicates  for  a  favorable  opportunity 
to  market  them.  They  are  undigested  in 
the  .sense  of  not  yet  having  entered  the 
rinancial  circulatory  system,  or  contributed 
to  financial  brain  and  brawn.  For  the  past 
four  or  five  years  there  have  been  enor¬ 
mous  issues  of  capital  stock.  Bankers 
have  been  ready  to  advance  almost  any 
amount  to  capitalize  projects  that  seemed 
to  iiromise  profit.  Thousands  of  investors 
liave  diverted  their  money  from  savings 
lianks,  few  of  which  pay  four  per  cent,  and 
farm  mortgages,  many  of  which  ara  for 
f'ums  more  than  the  present  selling  value 
of  the  farms,  to  stocks,  which  pay  larger 
percentages,  and  are  backed  by  the  strong¬ 
est  moneyed  men.  The  readiness  with  which 


such  stocks  were  taken  encouraged  In¬ 
creased  issues,  which  piled  up  far  in  excess 
of  the  demand  until  at  present  there  are 
said  to  be  $3(.t0. 000,000  worth  in  the  hands  of 
syndicates  and  others  waiting  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  got  on  the  market.  This  refers  to 
stocks  which  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  have  foundation  and  value.  Of  course, 
sharpers  have  taken  advantage  of  this  in¬ 
vestment  craze  to  shower  the  country  with 
circulars  offering  wildcat  stocks  w'orth 
about  one-half  cent  per  pound  for  old  paper. 
Loading  up  the  financial  larder,  even  with 
good  stocks,  so  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
appetite  and  digestive  powers  of  investors, 
is  a  cpiestlpnable  policy,  even  though  no 
panic  or  financial  stringency  occurs  as  a 
result  of  tying  up  so  much  money  in  this 
way.  To  issue  in  four  years  stocks  equal 
to  the  normal  output  of  15,  is  a  little  like 
turning  every  day  into  a  feast,  which  would 
be  distasteful,  even  though  it  be  financial 
turkey  and  plum  pudding.  w.  w.  ii. 


THIS  MAN 


•was  perfectly  and  per¬ 
manently  cured  from 
Rheumatism  byThe  Jebb 
Discovery,  after  suffer¬ 
ing  for  twelve  years. 


MILK  NOTES. 

The  prices  of  milk  are  about  the  same, 
three  cents  wholesale,  six  cents  retail,  also 
plenty  of  it;  because  cows  are  plentiful. 
'Phe  price  of  grain  is  rather  high.  T  am 
almost  certain  that  as  soon  as  the  coopera¬ 
tive  creameries  have  control  the  prices  of 
milk  will  advance  one  cent.  New  milch 
cows  have  dropped  about  $12  per  head. 
Beef  is  also  cheaper  than  it  has  been. 
Lincoln  Park,  N.  Y. 

The  price  of  hay,  grain  and  mill  feed  has 
been  very  high  in  this  market.  Mill  feed 
has  not  sold  at  less  than  $25  per  ton,  and 
more  often  has  been  $30,  while  feed  dealers 
have  been  unable  to  get  stock  fast  enough 
to  supply  their  trade.  The  retail  price  of 
milk  has  advanced  from  eight  cents  to  nine 
cents  per  quart  during  the  pa.st  Winter, 
and  there  is  still  a  brisk  demand  for  fresh 
milk  of  good  quality.  The  outlook  for  the 
near  future  is  for  contined  high  prices  and 
good  demand.  T  do  not  think  the  coopera¬ 
tive  creamerie.s  have  had  any  appreciable 
effect  on  the  price  of  milk  in  this  locally. 
Allegheny  Co.,  Pa.  c.  J-  w- 

The  outlook  for  milk  and  butter  is  below 
the  normal  this  Spring.  Last  sea.son  Was 
very  wet;  c*rops  of  almost  all  kinds  w-eie 
drowned  out,  consequently  many  sold 
some  of  their  cows.  A  good  many  cows 
have  changed  hands  this  Spring,  selling 
for  $40  to  $60  apiece.  Butter  Is  from  23  to 
26  cents;  chee.se,  13  to  14  cents;  meal  is  $1.15, 
middlings  $1.20,  .shorts,  $1.10,  oats  47  to  50 
cents.  There  is  hut  one  creamery  near 
here  that  is  owned  by  persons  who  buy  the 
cream,  the  rest  are  cheese  factories  which 
make  for  $1  to  $1.10  per  hundred.  The  out¬ 
look  now  is  very  good  for  an  early  Spring, 
which  wili  help  farmers  some  on  their 
feed  bills,  as  a  great  many  depend  on 
their  truck  and  do  not  raise  their  feed. 
No.  Volney,  N.  Y.  f.  l.  b. 


FOR  WOMEN 


This  man  says:  “For  twelve  years  I  suffered 
fearfully  with  Rheumatism.  My  back  was  so  af¬ 
fected  that  I  was  nearly  doubled  together,  my 
head  and  shoulders  being  lower  than  my  hips. 
Thanks  to  The  Jebb  Discovery  I  now  walk  erect, 
and  though  years  have  elapsed,  I  have  never  felt 
a  return  of  Rheumatism.” 

The  Jebb  Discovery  for  Rheumatism  Is  sent 
under  a  guarantee  to  cure.  Two  of  the  best  banka 
in  the  Slate  of  Michigan  vouch  for  the  reliability 
of  ourCompaiiy.  A  FreeTrial  Treatment  of  this 
wonderful  remedy  sent  postpaid  to  any  address. 

The  Jebb  Remedy  Co.,  Ltd., 

31,3  Main  St.,  IJattle  Creek,  Mieh. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soli  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  H.  Y. 


Paid  in 
Capital 
91,000,000 

Assets 
9  1,600,000 

Surplus 

9185,000 


Deposits  may  be  made  or  withdrawn 
at  any  time,  and  bear  earnings  for 
every  day  invested.  Paid  quarterly 
by  chock.  Read  following  extracts 
from  letters  of  depositors: 

“J  know  of  no  better  conducted  or 
safer  institution  to  deal  with." 

“I  have  found  the  Company  very 
prompt  in  payment  of  interest." 

“X  believe  no  investment  is  safer." 
tJKDEH  STATE  BANKING  DEPABl'- 
MENT  SUPEHIVISION. 

Our  business  is  nonrspeculative. 
Write  us  for  full  particulars. 


Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  GOiy 

1134  Broariway*.  New  York.  • 
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RHEUMATISM 

A  CURE  GI-VEN  BY 

One  Who  Had  It. 

Nine  vears  ago  I  wn.s  at¬ 
tacked  by  muscular  inftam- 
matory  rheumatism.  I  suf¬ 
fered  as  those  wlio  liave  it 
know,  for  over  three  years, 
and  tried  almost  everything. 
Finally  I  found  a  remedy  that 
cured  me  completely  and  it  has 
not  returned.  I  have  myen  it  to  a 
number  who  were  terribly  afllictcd,  and  it  effected 
a  cure  in  every  case.  Anyone  desiring  to  give  this 
precious  remedy  a  trial,  I  will  send  it  on  receipt  of 
10  cents  In  stamps  to  pay  mailing.  Addre.ss 
MARK  H.  JACKSON,  952  Unlv.  Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


GAIN  ACRES 


by  clearing  that  stumpy  piece 
lof  land  THE  IlKKCULEH 
Jstump  Puller  pulls  any  stump. 

^  ^  , _ _ _ ^ _ ^Saves  time,  labor  and  money. 

Catalog  FREE.  Hsrcules  Mfg.  Co.,  Oept.P.S.  Centenillle,li. 
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'WHO  CANNOT  BE  CURED. 

Backed  up  by  over  a  third  of  a  century 
of  remarkable  and  uniform  cures,  a  record 
such  as  no  other  remedy  for  the  diseases 
and  weaknesses  peculiar  to  women  ever 
attained,  the  proprietors  and  makers  of 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  now  feel 
fully  warranted  in  offering  to  pay  $500  in 
legal  money  of  the  United  States,  for  any 
case  of  Eeucorrhea,  Female  Weakness, 
Prolapsus,  or  Falling  of  Womb  which  they 
can  not  cure.  All  they’’  ask  is  a  fair  and 
reasonable  trial  of  their  means  of  cure. 

Their  financial  responsibility  is  well 
known  to  every  newspaper  publisher  and 
druggist  in  the  United  States,  with  most 
of  whom  they  have  done  business  for  over 
a  third  of  a  century.  From  this  fact  it  will 
readily  be  seen  how  utterly  foolish  it  would 
be  for  them  to  make  the  above  unprece¬ 
dented  and  remarkable  offer  if  they  were 
not  basing  their  offer  on  curative  means 
having  an  unparalleled  record.  No  other 
medicine  than  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription  could  possibly  "win  out,”  as  the 
saying  goes,  on  such  a  proposition.  But 
they  know  whereof  they  speak.  They  have 
the  most  remarkable  record  of  cures  made 
by  this  world- famed  remedy  ever  placed  to 
the  credit  of  any  preparation  especially 
designed  for  the  cure  of  woman’s  peculiar 
ailments.  This  wonderful  remedy,  there¬ 
fore,  stands  absolutely  alone  as  the  only 
one  possessed  of  such  remarkable  curative 
properties  as  would  warrant  its  makers  in 
publishing  such  a  marvelous  offer  as  is 
above  made  in  the  utmost  good  faith. 

”I  want  to  tell  you  of  the  great  improvement 
in  niy  health  .since  taking  your  •  Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription,’  ”  says  Mrs.  H.  S.  Jones,  of  Forest. 
N  C  "When  I  began  its  use  I  was  a  physical 
wreck  and  had  despaired  of  ever  having  any 
health  again.  Could  not  sit  up  all  day.  I  noted 
a  great  improvement  before  the  fir.st  bottle 
was  used.  Was  suffering  with  almost  every  pain 
that  a  woman  is  subject  to ;  had  iuflanimatioii 
of  ovaries,  painful  and  suppressed  periods  and 
other  svinptoms  of  female  disease.  After  taking 
.six  bottles  of  ‘Favorite  Prescription,’  I  felt  like 
a  new  person.  Can  ride  horseback  and  take  all 
kinds  of  exercise  and  not  feel  tired.”’ 

If  you  are  led  to  the  purchase  of  "B'avor- 
ite  Prescription  ”  because  of  its  remarkable 
cures,  do  not  accept  a  substitute  which  has 
none  of  these  cures  to  its  credit. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  perfect  laxative 
try  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets. 

■World’s  Dispensary  Medical  Associ¬ 
ation  Proprietors,  663  Main  Street,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y 


WHEN  you  buy  a  harvester,  count  the  cost  of 
keeping  it  in  repair,  and  the  length  of  time 
it  will  last,  as  well  as  the  price  you  ])ay  at  first. 
Champion  Hinders,  Mowers  and  Rakes  are  dui- 
al>le  because  they  are  correctly  designed  and  well 
built.  This  also  is  the  reason  for  the  excellent 
work  they  do. 

A  catalog  describing  them  and  a  handsome 
colored  calendar  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

CHAMPION  DIVISION, 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  CO.  OF  AMERICA 

CHICAGO. 


DO  YOUR  OWH  THRESHING. 

fatmerto  do  liis  own  threshing.  Save  exiiense  and  thresli  whei 


The  two  horse  power  Little  Olantj 

__  _ _  _ Thrcaher  mill  Cleaner  enables  the  f 

I  fatmerto  3o  his  own  threshing.  Save  exiiense  and  thresli  when  you  have 

I  the  tlmfc  Now»itlngfor  thejob  threiher.  Threah  forjrouiMlfuidyourn.lghbori.  ClcM 
I  thMihlng,  perfect  cleaning.  OrtJn  ready  for  market.  Capacity  200  to  500  bu.  per  day. 

I  ThrcBhoB  all  gralna  and  grajB  acodc.  Runa  by  atcam  or  other  power.  Tread  power,  for  1,  2  . 

I  er  3  horaea.  Can  be  uwd  for  aawlng.ehelling.pumplng.feed  cutting, eto.  Send  for  catalog.  Pieo. 

'  HEKBXER  &  HONS, No.  Broad  St.,  Lanadale,  Pa.  ' 
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Gome  To  The  Circus 

The  ^ain  is  in  shock  and  out  of  danger  and  the  fanner 
and  his  family  can  now  go  to  the  circus. 

Deering  Ideal  Light  Draft  Binders 

never  cause  delays  during  harvest  time.  They  can  be 
depended  upon  to  quickly  get  the  harvest  out  of  the  way. 

The  repair  bills  for  users  of  Deering  machines  are  light. 

The  DEERING  IDEAL  LINE  embraces 
Binders.  Headers,  Header-Blnders,  Mowers, 

“  corn  Binders.  Corn  Shockers,  buskers  and  Shredders. 
Knife  Grinders,  Oil,  and  Binder  Twine 

Peering  Division.  International  Harvester  Co.  of  America.  Chicago.  U.  S.  A. 
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DEERING  HARA 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Packer:  “There  you 
are;  carefully  packed,  all 
ready  to  go.  I  know  you’ll 
get  there  safely.” 


We  Guarantee  Safe  Delivery 


which  means  that  we  not  only 
guarantee  the  goods,  but  that  we 
protect  you  against  loss  or  break¬ 
age  on  ^e  road.  We  assume  all 
the  responsibility. 


Now  Is  the  7ime  to  T’hink 

about  Paint  for  your  house  or  bam.  Wall  Paper,  Carpets,  Cultivators.  Weeders,  Fencing.  Dairy  Goods,  Bicycles  Bug- 
<Hes  itnnncrriothing.  Furniture,  Groceries,etc.  Don’t  wait  until  the  last  minute.  Think  what  you  will  need  soon,  and 
If  you  will  teU  us  what  you  want  to  buy  we  will  send  you  a  special  catalogue  on  that  article  or  articles'  free 


write  today, 
of  charge. 

Saddle  was  returned  at  our  expense  a  few  days 
ago.  .Although  it  had  been  properly  boxed,  it  was 
damaged  by  rats  before  being  unpacked,  according  to 
customer’s  letter.  Of  course  this  was  no  fault  of  ours, 
but  he  got  a  new  saddle  just  the  same.  Do  you  know 
of  any  other  firm  who  would  have  given  him  the  same 
liberal  treatment?  Why  not  buy  your  supplies  from 
a  firm  with  whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to  deal?  All 
goods  guaranteed  and 
prices  always  lowest, 
quality  considered. 

Our  next  advertisement  will  show 
how  the  goods  arrived.  Watch  and 
see  if  the  packer  told  the  truth. 


80 


Montgomery  Ward  <5*  Co.,  TMlTonSt.  Chicago 


Send  for  Catalogue  71  Xoda>^ 

It  contains  iioo  pages  of  wholesale  prices  and  pictures  of  everything 
you  cat,  wear  or  use. 

Montgomery  Ward  Co.,  Chicago. 

Enclosed  find  15  cents,  for  which  please  send  me  Catalogue  No.  71 


Name . 


Express  Office- 
County — 


Write  very  plain. 

- Post  Office- 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWHOLiESALEl  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Bams,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  S  A  VE  Dealera 

Sroflta.  In  use  5  8  years.  Officially  Eudoracd  by  tbe 
range.  Low  pricea  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INQERSOLL,  R46  Plymoutb  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


For  30  days  to  the  readers  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  Very  Fine  Eight-day 

MANTEL  CLOCK 

or  China  Tea  Set,  or  Toilet  Set  or  Parlor  Lamp, 
or  Watch,  and  many  other  articles  too  numerous 
to  mention,  with  an  order  of  20  lbs.  of  our  New 
Crop,  60c.  Tea,  any  kind, or  20  lbs,  Itaking 
1  owuer,  45c.  a  lb.,  or  an  assorted  order  Teas 
and  B.  P.  This  advertisement  MUST  accom¬ 
pany  order. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO„ 

P .  O.  Box  28'J.  ol  &  08  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


A  RURAL  MAIL  BOX 


Should  be 
simple,  neat, 
strong,  and 
durable. 

A  box  may  be 
approved  by 
tbe  P.  M.  Gen¬ 
eral  and  still 
not  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser. 

Our  “  Uncle 
Sam’s  Favor¬ 
ite”  has  official 
approval  and 
also  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  thou¬ 
sands  who  are 
using  it  and 
know  It’s  all  right. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 


Steam  Engines 

3  to  26  H.  P.,  mounted  or  stationary. 
Tread  Powers  from  1  to  3  H  P..  and 
Sweep  Powers  from  2  to8  H.P.  All 
farm  machinery.  Separators, 
Com  SheUers,  Feed  Grinders, 
Fodder  Cutters,  W  ood  Saws, 
Cultivators,  Com  and  Potato 
Planters.  Catalogue  FREE. 
ESSINOEB  HFU.  CO.  Tstany,  Pa. 

StraigM  Straw,  Bye  and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  OM 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Rye  or  Wheat 
without  braising  er 
I  breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  it  again  In  perfect 
gbundles.Can  be  changed 
In  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Com  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  Send  for  catalogue  R-  to 
the  QBANT-FBREIB  COMPANY,  Troy,  N.  f . 


,  ,^GET  a  good 

IWIND  MILL 


Don't  buy  a  poor  wind  mill.  Don’t 
pay  a  double  price.  Send  direct  to 
our  factory  for  catalogue  of  tbe 

Freemakn 
Steel  Wind  Mills 

and  four  post  angle  steel  towers.  A 
complete  line  of  pumping  and  power 
mills  of  the  highest  grade  at  extreme¬ 
ly  low  prices.  We  can  save  you 
money  on  a  ^ood  article. 

S.  Freeman  Sons  Mfg.  Co., 
102  Hamilton  St.,  Racine,  Wia. 

A  complete  line  of  Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutters, 
Coro  Sbeliers,  Wood  Saws,  etc.,  at  low  prices, 


FAIRBANKS 
asoline  Engines 


They  are  the  best  and  most  economical  power 
for  all  farm  work — pump  water,  saw  wood, 
run  separator,  ensilage  cutter,  feed  mill  or  any 
farm  machinery.  “Fairbanks  Junior”  is  de- 
signed  especially  for  farm  work — gives  two 
applications  of  power:  vertical  with  walking 
beam,  and  belt  power  with  pulley  attached. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  “FARM  HELPS,”  which 
gives  full  information  regarding  Fairbanks 
Gasoline  Engines  and  Farm  Scales. 

THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY, 

416-422  Broome  St.,  New  i’ork,  N.  Y. 
Baltimore,  Md.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Philadelphia, Pa.  Boston,  Mass. 
New  Orleans,  La.  Albany,N.Y.  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Montreal, P.Q. 


HAVE  RICH  MELLOW  LAND.  SMiSa 

AOKICTJLTTJBAL  BBAIN  THE.  For  46  years  we  have  been  making  these 
land  Sewer  Pipe,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Oven  Tile,  Chimney  and  Flue  Linings 
and  Tops,  Encaustic  Sidewalk  Tile,  Ac.  Supply  Mo-tar  Colors,  Plaster,  Lime, 
Cement  Ac.  Write  for  prices.  John  K.  lackson,  7 0  3rd  Av,  Albany.  N.  Y, 


rRONEVCRf 
POINT  or  VIEW 
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LOOKED  AT 

from  every  point  of  view,  McCormick  mowers 
will  be  found  faultless  in  design,  modern  in  con¬ 
struction  and  thorough  in  equipment,  with  the 
most  practical  features.  These  mowers  are  so 
perfectly  balanced,  so  easily  operated  and  do  such 
smooth  and  even  cutting  that  they  instantly 
become  the  favorite  of  every  man  who  buys  one. 

The  McCormick  book, 

“A  MODEL  MACHINE.” 
tells  ell  about  Model  mowers. 


Address  Nearest  McCormick  Branch, 

Albany,  Elmira,  Rochaster,  Ogdensburg. 


-State- 


ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Wh4*n  you  roue  to  think  hImiuI  golnir 
away  to  sebool  send  for  t'ataloguo  of 
the  Leading  Bunlnew  and  Hborthand  School. 


DISC  ORCHARD  PLOW 


FOB  SALE 

_  made  by 

Clark,  of  Higganum,  Conn.  Nearly  new. 

Address  F.  W.  VAJL,  Milton,  N.  Y. 


IWAHS’an.  we,.„ _ _ 

Bt-«t  In^e  world  for  Fenoe  and  Telephone  Port 
Hole^  WeUmeto.  Used  by 
TO  •  Highest  award 

,  World’s  Fair. 


auger 


SlieitoloT^rKg 

la.  $1.60  M'.  w'q 


Thrice  the  work  aooom-  i 
pli8hedwitban“lwan’'tban 
I  with  any  other.  Show  this  to 
■  j™plemont  dealer  or  write  tor 

IpMtloalarg  Special  price  to  I^^roduoe.  Addrew 
r  AW  AN  isBOS.,  Bept.4.  ,  BXJLBAXOB,  li.r.. 


Announcement 


W e  liave  obtained  the  Court’s  decree  against  two 
additional  manufacturers  who  have  been  infring¬ 
ing  our  patent.  The  rule  of  law  is :  “The  maker, 
seller  or  user  of  an  infringing  device  are  all  liable 
in  damages  to  the  owner  of  the  patent  infringed." 
The  Janesville  :Machine  Co.  and  the  Keystone 
Farm  Machine  Co.  are  the  only  Anns  licensed  tu 
use  a,  fiat  tooth  covered  by  our  patent,  and  we 
flnall  y  warn  sellers  and  users  of  all  other  makes.  So 
admirably  have  the  60,000  “Hallock"  Weeders  done 
tbe  work  for  which  they  were  designed,  that  one 
maker  after  another  sought  to  copy  it.  However 
by  the  various  Coui-ts’  decisions,  these  makers  are’ 
compelled  to  abandon  tbe  manufacture  of  a 
Weeder  liavin^  flat  teeth,  and  they  are  now  ex- 
lierimenting  with  other  shapes :  but  it  is  tlie  flat 
tooth  that  made  the  “Hallock’*  Weeder  famous 
and  in  view  of  the  manner  in  which  our  patent  has 
been  sustained,  it  is  dangerous  to  use  an  infringin'' 
tooth.  Write  for  descriptive  circulars  and  prices. 

HALLOCK  WEEDER  &  CULTIVATOR  CO., 
Box  805  York,  Pa. 


HENCH’S 


20th 

.  - -  Century 

Steel  Ball  Coupling  Cultivator 

*  With  Double  Row  Corn 


Order 
immediately  and 


Planter  and  Fertilizer 
Attachment  Complete 
on  One  Machine. 

Parallel  beam  move¬ 
ment,  pivoted  axle, with 
lateral  beam  move- 
mentinconnection  with 
the  movable  spliidleit, 

I  or  either  independent 
of  each  other.  Centre 
lever  for  spreading 
and  closing  shovel 


Introduce  them  for  next  eeason  "Tbe  most  complete 

.  .  ..  *  cultivator  on  the  market, 

having  every  possible  movement  of  the  shovel  gangs 

Th#  HENCH  &  DROMGOLD  CO.  Mfrs.,York,  Pa. 


( LVRK’S  SULKYCimWAY 

aR  EVE  RSIBLEh-H 

(  UTA\WAY  HARROW  CO.  HIGGANUM,C0NN..U.S.A 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 


rS  6d  ®  li* 

CLARK’S  HARROWS 

large  hay  crop 

«  DOUBLE-ACTION 
4  to  6  Feet 


ONE  IDEA  IN  MEDICINE  AND  FARMING 

irow  THE  FAHMER  IS  BROADENING  OUT. 

The  Necessity  of  Organization. 

strange,  is  It  not,  how  generally  the  one-idea  sys¬ 
tems  of  treating  disease  take  root  and  spread,  just 
like  as  many  pestiferous  weeds  that  force  their  way 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  useful  crop.  The  curative  ef¬ 
fects  of  water  in  its  various  modes  of  application  are 
observed,  and  straightway  hydropathy  is  born.  The 
change  for  the  better  that  follows  the  giving  of  a 
dose  of  purgative  medicine  in  an  attack  of 
diarrhoea,  with  some  other  similar  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  like  cures  like  principle — or 
what  appear  to  be  such  on  a  superficial 
view — constitute  the  germ  that  developed 
under  the  cultivation  of  Hahnemann  into 
the  system  of  homeopathy.  The  unques¬ 
tionable  infiuence  that  the  mind  exerts  up¬ 
on  the  condition  of  the  body  in  quite  op¬ 
posite  w'ays  by  either  deranging  its  regu¬ 
lar  healthy  action  or  otherwise  by  correct¬ 
ing  its  derangements  and  restoring  its 
functions  so  disordered  to  their  normal 
course,  may  be  characterized  as  the  foun¬ 
dation  stone  of  several  modes  of  treating 
disease,  as,  for  instance,  mind-healing,  cur¬ 
ing  by  hypnotic  suggestion,  Christian 
science,  etc.  All  of  these  possess  a  measure 
of  truth,  or  the  color  of  it,  like  oleo¬ 
margarine,  and  that  it  is  that  makes 
them  dangerous  to  the  unthinking,  unob- 
serving  public.  Need  we  wonder  that  the 
men  who  are  so  lacking  in  critical  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  accept  oleomargarine  in  the 
place  of  butter,  will  prefer  the  services  of 
the  unskilled  pretender  to  those  of  the 
thoroughly  trained  physician? 

It  has  been  the  case  heretofore  that  the 
farmers,  more  than  any  other  class,  have 
been  regarded  as  the  special  game  for  the 
hosts  of  piratical  plundering  impostors. 

Pick  up  any  second  or  third-rate  agricul¬ 
tural  journal  and  run  through  the  adver¬ 
tisements.  There  are  medical  impostors, 
of  course,  but  they  are  by  no  means  the 
sole  representatives  of  the  species.  You 
will  find  them  in  all  circles,  mercantile, 
financial,  political  and  even  in  professedly 
religious  circles.  They  all  make  promises, 
promises  they  cannot  perform,  have  no  in¬ 
tention  of  even  trying  to  perform.  But  the 
light  of  a  better  day  is  dawning,  so  it  seems 
to  me  at  least.  Of  all  men  the  farmer  is 
brought  the  most  closely  into  association 
with  nature.  Nature  neither  lies  nor  de¬ 
ceives;  we  may  mistake  her  meaning,  but 
that  is  not  her  fault.  The  management  of 
the  w'ork  of  the  farm  is  all  the  while  de¬ 
manding  greater  intelligence  and  a  wider 
range  of  knowledge  for  its  correct  conduct 
and  satisfactory  result.  Farming  will  not 
so  readily  as  most  other  fields  of  labor  ad¬ 
mit  of  being  cut  up  into  narrow  and  nar¬ 
rowing  specialties.  The  farmer  must  grow 
into  a  broader  man,  consequently  the  thorough  train¬ 
ing  for  the  work  of  the  fai*m  promises  to  become  in 
itself  a  liberal  education.  The  city  man,  as  a  rule, 
draws  his  inspiration  from  the  columns  of  his  daily 
newspaper.  Let  the  farmer  once  be  seized  with  an 
appetite  to  investigate  the  various  natural  processes 
that  either  help  or  hinder  him  in  his  work,  and  the 
effect  upon  the  man  himself  must  be  such  as  to  ele¬ 
vate  him  high  above  the  ordinary  dweller  within  city 
limits  and  city  limitations. 

But  I  may  be  asked:  “How  comes  it  then  that  the 


farmer  in  the  past  has  failed  so  sadly  to  assert  him¬ 
self  in  the  presence  of  his  better-dressed  city  friend?” 
It  is  simply  the  effect  of  his  comparative  isolation. 
The  city  man  is  brought  into  contact,  friendly  or  oth¬ 
erwise,  with  a  larger  number  and  greater  variety  of 
his  fellow-men  than  is  the  farmer.  He  is  in  much 
better  training  to  take  his  own  part,  consequently. 
If  I  may,  without  giving  offense,  which  I  surely  do 
not  intend,  I  would  offer  this  illustration.  Take  a 
country-bred  and  reared  dog  into  the  city,  a  better 
dog — say  a  collie  of  pure  blood — more  useful  and 


valuable  than  nine  out  of  ten  of  those  he  would  meet, 
and  yet  he  will  exhibit  so  much  shamefacedness  as 
to  make  him  appear  of  no  account.  The  telephone, 
better  roads,  centralized  schools,  and  other  agencies 
of  like  tendencies  are  going  to  change  all  that.  An 
idea  occurs  to  me  just  here  that  might  prove  feasible, 
and  may  yet  be  carried  into  practical  effect.  Suppose 
the  central-school  idea  were  so  perfected  as  to  be 
freed  from  the  objections  that  have  been  brought 
against  it.  In  that  case  why  might  it  not  be  possible 
to  have  built  in  each  township  one  large  building  con¬ 


veniently  situated  that  might  serve  the  several  pur¬ 
poses  of  a  central  graded  school,  council  chamber,  lec¬ 
ture  hall,  reading  room,  public  library,  and  place  of 
meeting  open  to  all  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
school  room,  at  all  times?  While  every  other  class  is 
massing  its  forces  to  enable  it  to  seize  and  hold,  no 
matter  at  whose  expense,  every  possible  advantage 
within  its  reach,  whether  it  be  by  means  that  are  fair 
or  foul,  it  is  simply  suicidal  for  farmers  to  neglect  to 
organize  for  protection  and  advancement  of  their 
class  interests.  As  it  is  now  they  are  served  like  lit¬ 
tle  children  who  can  be  satisfied  with  any 
petty  dole  to  keep  them  quiet.  w.  o.  e. 
Canada. 


REVIEW  OF  INSTITUTE  SEASON. 

Suggestions  for  the  Future. 

Part  I. 

Farmers’  institutes  in  the  several  States 
are  now  closed,  and  those  who  have 
been  privileged  to  study  carefully  and 
closely  should  be  able  to  draw  conclusions. 
The  writer  has  completed  10  years  of  in¬ 
stitute  work,  most  of  the  time  having  been 
spent  in  New  York  State.  Enough  time  has 
been  given  in  five  other  States  to  study 
their  conditions  and  note  their  peculiari¬ 
ties,  why  they  succeed  and  where  they  fail, 
to  feel  sure  that  no  single  State  has  come 
to  possess  all  of  the  good  things. 

Close  observers  have  never  failed  to  give 
New  York  credit  for  its  strong  force  of 
trained  workers,  who  are  directly  connect¬ 
ed  with  farm  management.  New  York  has 
not  been  dependent  upon  other  States,  nor 
has  she  been  wholly  dependent  upon  college 
and  experiment  station  workers.  The  work 
has  never  been  in  the  hands  of  the  college 
or  experiment  station.  From  its  birth  the 
selection  of  speakers  has  been  in  charge  of 
men  from  the  farm,  J.  S.  Woodward,  Geo. 
T.  Powell,  Geo.  A.  Smith  and  F.  E.  Dawley, 
and  so  unconsciously  they  began  searching 
for  a  class  of  men  engaged  in  practical  farm 
and  dairy  work.  Was  this  course  a  wise 
one,  or  would  more  effective  work  have 
been  done  had  the  trained  men  at  once 
taken  the  initiative?  This  question  may  be 
debatable,  but  in  my  judgment,  the  wise 
course  was  followed.  In  the  early  days 
farmers  were  less  inclined  to  listen  to  the 
teachings  of  our  scientific  leaders  than  tliey 
are  to-day.  It  was  a  question  of  securing 
confidence  fully  as  much  as  the  elaboration 
of  science.  Our  scientific  workers  were  all 
these  years  earnestly  laboring  to  place 
agricultural  thought  upon  a  firm  basis,  and 
to  build  a  foundation  upon  which  the  farm¬ 
er  teacher  could  safely  stand.  These  men 
are  slowly  but  surely  working  out  a  science 
of  agriculture  which  shall  stand  alone,  and 
not  be,  as  in  the  past,  an  appendage  to 
some  already  established  “ology.” 

Farmers  who  would  10  years  ago  listen 
indifferently  if  at  all  to  a  purely  scientific  discussion 
of  underlying  principles,  will  to-day  listen  with  the 
closest  attention,  analyzing  each  sentence  carefully 
as  the  speaker  elaborates.  They  not  only  listen  but 
ask  for  these  men  at  the  institutes.  This  change  has 
somewhat  modified,  as  I  feel  it  and  observe  it,  the 
character  of  the  farmer  worker’s  presentation.  The 
audience  demand  of  him  to  know  why  certain  causes 
produced  certain  results.  Take  for  example  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers;  10  years  ago  but  few  men  were  recog¬ 
nizing  that  these  mixtures  were  nothing  more  or  less 
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than  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  and  that 
they  contained  nothing  mysterious.  To-day  fully  half 
of  the  farmers  who  attend  institutes  understand  these 
terms,  and  can  make  a  business  application  of  them. 
Perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  is  this  true  in  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  composition  of  feeding  stuffs.  What 
shall  be  done  to  increase  the  efficiency  is  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  the  directors  whom  I  have  met.  In 
New  York  the  great  problem  is  how  to  increase  at¬ 
tendance.  The  meetings  until  January  1  were  lightly^ 
attended;  since  that  time  until  the  close  the  attend¬ 
ance  has  been  large,  above  the  average.  For  10  years 
means  have  been  discussed,  but  no  radical  departure 
has  been  made  to  any  plan  that  might  secure  the  sup¬ 
port  of  those  who  are  presently  Indifferent.  I  have 
not  doubted  for  a  moment  that  the  State  could  wisely 
take  control  of  the  local  work,  securing  halls,  work¬ 
ing  up  a  local  Interest,  doing  the  advertising,  secur¬ 
ing  the  assistance  of  business  and  professional  men  in 
the  town,  making  all  feel  that  they  had  a  personal 
interest  in  the  coming  meeting.  Every  institute  worker 
in  our  State  knows  that  a  good  attendance  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  meeting  follows  when  the  local  correspon¬ 
dent  has  been  diligent,  not  every  town  has  a  man  with 
time  and  disposition  to  do  all  that  is  required.  The 
State  has  worked  from  the  standpoint  that  the  local¬ 
ity  not  ready  and  willing  to  make  its  arrangements 
and  get  out  an  audience  should  be  ignored.  In  my 
judgment  this  view  is  wrong.  The  school  system  is  not 
built  upon  that  idea.  I  do  not  believe  we  should  un¬ 
dertake  to  make  this  work  compulsory,  but  if  the 
benefits  are  not  purely  individual,  but  have  a  broader 
significance,  and  affect  our  organic  welfare,  and  this 
is  the  true  conception,  then  the  State  has  a  vital  in¬ 
terest  in  reaching  every  man.  h.  e.  cook. 


reseed  it.  We  would  rather  plow  that  old  meadow 
and  plant  some  crop  that  will  clean  the  ground  and 
then  reseed. 

/I  Test  for  Lime. 

I  have  clover  sod  which  I  Intend  to  manure  and  put  to 
corn  In  the  Spring  and  the  succeeding  Spring  to  oats, 
then  to  either  rye  or  wheat  and  seed  to  clover.  Would 
you  think  it  beneficial  to  both  the  rye  and  clover  to  use 
lime  on  the  ground  when  the  rye  or  wheat  is  sown?  If 
so,  how  much  lime  should  be  used  to  the  acre?  The  soil 
is  clay.  Seeding  clover  with  oats  has  not  been  a  bene¬ 
ficial  success  in  this  locality  until  last  season,  it  being  a 
wet  Spring  and  Summer.  h.  h. 

Hicksville.  O. 

The  chances  are  that  a  good  dressing  of  lime  with 
the  wheat  or  rye  will  help  both  grain  and  clover.  You 
should  test  the  soil  to  see  whether  it  is  sour.  Buy  a 
few  strips  of  blue  litmtis  paper  at  a  drug  store.  This 
paper  is  stained  blue  with  an  extract  obtained  from 
certain  mosses  or  lichens — which  grow  on  rocks.  It 
is  so  sensitive  that  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  a 
sour  or  acid  substance  the  color  changes  to  red.  When 
dipped  into  an  alkaline  substance  the  red  changes 
back  to  blue.  To  observe  this  change  dip  a  piece  of 
the  blue  paper  into  vinegar  and  see  it  turn  red.  Then 
dip  the  red  into  water  in  which  cooking  soda  is  dis¬ 
solved  and  see  it  turn  back  to  blue.  Now  if  the  soil 
is  sour  enough  to  need  lime  the  blue  paper  will  turn 
red  when  put  into  it.  Get  fair  samples  of  the  soil 
and  mix  them  together.  Moisten  enough  to  make  it 
firm — not  mud.  Put  in  a  cup  and  run  a  case  knife 
down  into  it.  Stick  litmus  paper  down  and  press  the 
moist  earth  up  around  it.  Leave  it  for  about  20  min¬ 
utes  and  then  pull  out.  If  the  soil  is  sour  the  blue 
color  will  be  changed  to  red  of  varying  shades.  This 
is  a  simple  and  fairly  accurate  test.  It  will  surprise 
you  to  see  bow  sour  many  of  our  soils  are.  You 


cold  Spring — taking  advantage  of  the  early  rains. 
Therefore  the  most  soluble  form  of  nitrogen  is  need¬ 
ed.  The  corn  makes  Its  best  growth  in  hot  weather 
when  the  organic  forms  are  made  available  in  the 
soil.  Again,  nitrate  of  soda  contains  no  plant  food 
but  nitrogen,  while  the  tankage  contains  phosphoric 
acid.  If  the  crop  responds  to  the  nitrate  we  may 
know  that  nitrogen  is  responsible  for  the  increase. 
With  tankage  or  blood  the  increase  may  be  partly 
due  to  phosphoric  acid.  Where  stable  manure  is  used 
on  corn  we  would  not  add  extra  nitrogen,  but  would 
ti-y  to  learn  whether  extra  -potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  wall  pay.  On  one  row  or  strip  we  would  use  acid 
phosphate  alone  at  the  rate  of  600  pounds  per  acre; 
on  another  muriate  of  potash  alone  at  the  rate  of  200 
pounds,  and  on  still  another  the  two  combined.  If 
possible  to  do  so  use  only  half  the  usual  quantity 
of  manure  on  one  or  two  strips  and  add  the  mixture 
of  phosphate  and  muriate.  In  some  cases  this  has 
been  found  very  profitable.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  manure  is  chiefly  useful  for  the  nitrogen 
which  It  supplies.  In  order  to  provide  enough  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  to  make  a  good  corn  crop  it  is 
often  necessary  to  use  more  nitrogen  than  is  re¬ 
quired.  By  using  less  manure  and  the  mixture  of 
chemicals  w'e  have  a  well-balanced  ration.  In  testing 
the  soil  for  potatoes  we  would  use  nitrate  of  soda  at 
the  rate  of  250  pounds  per  acre  alone,  and  also  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  potash  and  with  the  acid  phosphate. 
You  W’ill  find  this  soil-testing  a  puttering  and  costly 
job.  It  requires  great  care.  You  must  not  decide  dif¬ 
ferences  by  the  eye.  If  this  is  worth  doing  at  all  it 
is  worth  careful  weighing  and  measuring.  You  must 
also  expect  to  grow  a  smaller  crop  on  the  tested 
strips  in  the  field.  We  have  known  people  to  try  this 
and  read  the  results  all  wrong. 


BRIEF  TALKS  ABOUT  FERTILIZERS. 

Shall  We  Use  Coal  Ashes? 


Can  yon  toll  me  whether  coal  ashes  have  any  vahie 
as  a  fertilizer?  The  coal  was  burned  In  a  steam  holler. 
What  should  I  mix  with  It  to  make  a  good  fertilizer  for 
corn?  How  much  sho\ild  be  applied  per  acre,  and  what 
would  be  the  cost?  w.  w.  k. 

Parker’s  Landing.  Pa. 


The  following 

comparison  will  show  that 

anthra- 

cite  coal  ashes 

are  hardly  worth 

considering  as  a 

fertilizer.  The  ash  from  bituminous  coal  Is 

worth  a 

little  more; 

Pounds  In  One  Ton. 

Phos. 

Pot- 

acid. 

ash. 

Lime. 

Goal  ashes  .... 

.  2 

2 

15 

Wood  ashes  .. 

. 36 

100 

670 

Of  course  there  is  no  nitrogen  In  any  ash. 

Where 

cpn.siderable  wood  is  burned  with  the  coal  the  value 
of  the  coal  ashes  will  be  a  little  higher,  but  in  general 
they  are  little  better  than  fine  sand.  They  can  be 
safely  mixed  with  hen  manure  because  they  contain 
so  little  lime.  When  sifted  and  fined  they  may  be 
used  as  a  “filler”  in  mixing  fertilizers.  We  feel  quite 
sure  that  some  “wood  ashes”  are  really  mixtures  of 
coal  ashes.  Iron  slag,  lime  and  potash.  The  coal  ash 
has  a  good  mechanical  effect  on  soils — making  sandy 
soils  pasty,  so  that  they  will  hold  water,  and  opening 
the  heasT  clays.  We  like  coal  ashes  for  mulching 
around  young  trees  and  currant  bushes. 


Plowing-in  Potatoes;  Grass  Fertilizer. 

1  am  going  to  plow  Crimson  clover,  and  am  afraid  that 
T  could  not  very  well  mark  rows  for  potatoes,  plow 
catching  In  the  clover.  Will  they  do  as  well  planted  back 
of  the  plow?  T  shall  plow  shallow  and  I  intend  putting 
fertilizer  In  the  row  and  afterwards  drill  about  600  pounds 
to  the  acre  of  a  fertilizer  with  ammonia  four  per  cent, 
phosphoric  acid  seven  per  cent  and  potash  10.  Would  It 
be  necessary  to  mix  fertilizer  In  row?  If  fertilizer  would 
do  as  well  by  drilling  on  top  It  would  be  much  more 
handy.  What  do  you  think  of  planting  with  potato 
planter?  What  analysis  of  phosphate  should  I  use  for  a 
meadow?  In  some  parts  there  Is  little  .grass,  wild  straw¬ 
berries  and  plenty  of  weeds.  What  fertilizer  would  you 
suggest?  J-  N.  G. 

Guyencourt,  Del. 

Potatoes  can  be  plowed  In  by  dropping  the  seed  be¬ 
hind  the  plow  In  every  furrow.  We  have  tried  It,  but 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  results.  The  rows  were 
not  straight  and  the  stand  was  not  as  good  as  where 
the  seed  pieces  were  dropped  In  prepared  furrows. 
The  fertilizers  should  be  mixed  with  the  soil  and  not 
come  close  to  the  seed.  We  would  use  the  planter 
with  fertilizer  attachment  If  possible.  After  you  plow 
under  the  clover  pack  It  down  hard  with  a  roller  or 
heavy  drag.  If  you  do  not  the  soil  will  quickly  dry 
out.  If  you  do  plow  the  potatoes  under  you  can  put 
all  the  fertilizer  on  with  the  drill,  but  you  will  not 
obtain  the  largest  crop  In  this  way.  That  fertilizer 
ought  to  give  a  good  crop,  though  we  do  not  know 
what  form  the  nitrogen  Is  In.  For  a  grass  fertilizer 
we  prefer  at  least  half  the  nitrogen  In  the  form  of 
nitrate  of  soda.  From  what  you  say  of  that  meadow 
we  doubt  whether  any  fertilizer  will  help  It.  Why 
do  you  fertilize  wild  strawberries  and  weeds?  If  the 
grass  has  run  out  you  cannot  expect  the  fertilizer  to 
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should  use  at  least  1,500  pounds  of  lime  por  acre — 
broadcast  in  the  furrows  and  well  harrowed  in. 

Testing  Soii  for  Fertilizers. 

I  should  like  all  the  information  I  can  get  about  fer¬ 
tilizers,  and  I  should  like  to  learn  how  to  tell  what  my 
different  fields  require  in  plant  foods.  j.  w.  y. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  will  take  a  number  of  years  and  much  careful 
observation  to  learn  the  needs  of  your  soil.  Three 
good  farmers  told  us  last  week  (page  322)  that  the 
safest  plan  is  to  use  good  dressings  of  high-grade 
fertilizers  in  order  to  make  sure  of  a  crop,  and  to  ex¬ 
periment  on  a  small  scale  with  various  mixtures. 
There  are  some  "natural”  signs  that  help.  When  tur¬ 
nips  make  a  rank,  vigorous  growth  it  is  a  good  indi¬ 
cation  that  phosphoric  acid  is  abundant.  We  have 
observed  that  ragweed  makes  a  strong  growth  on 
soils  containing  plenty  of  potash — though  this  is  by 
no  means  a  sure  sign.  As  all  know,  the  effect  of 
nitrogen  is  to  stimulate  a  rank,  quick  growth  with  a 
rich  green  foliage.  When  grass  or  grain  grows  so 
fast  that  it  “lodges”  we  have  pretty  sure  evidence 
that  there  is  an  excess  of  soluble  nitrogen  in  the  soil. 
Potash,  too,  gives  a  rich  green  color  to  the  foliage, 
and  Its  effect  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  that  of  ni¬ 
trogen.  We  are  trying  to  collect  from  scientific  men 
all  of  the  accurate  “natural”  signs  they  can  give  us 
so  as  to  print  them  while  this  year’s  crops  are  grow¬ 
ing.  We  would  first  test  the  soil  to  see  whether  it 
needs  lime — using  the  test  given  this  week.  Also  try 
different  combinations  of  chemicals,  using  strips  two 
or  three  rows  wide  through  the  field.  We  prefer  these 
long  narrow  strips  to  the  small,  square  “plots.”  We 
would  take  acid  phosphate  for  phosphoric  acid,  mu¬ 
riate  of  potash  for  potash  and  suit  the  nitrogen  to 
the  crop.  We  have  had  farmers  say  that  they  put 
tankage  on  grass  or  oats,  and  as  they  received  little 
gain  they  concluded  that  no  nitrogen  was  needed.  On 
another  field  with  corn  tiie  tankage  gave  a  fine  increase 
although  they  thought  this  field  was  richer  than  the 
others.  Such  tilings  are  confusing  at  first  thought, 
but  they  become  easier  when  we  realize  the  difference 
in  growing  habit  of  the  oats  and  grass  and  the  corn. 
The  former  must  make  a  quick  early  growth  In  the 


LIME,  SALT  AND  SULPHUR  WASH. 

The  pictures  on  our  first  page.  Figs,  119  and  120, 
are  taken  from  the  last  Report  of  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station.  They  show  the  method  of  boil¬ 
ing  the  mixture  employed  on  the  Canadian  farm  of 
Geo  E.  Fisher.  By  means  of  pipes  connected  with 
an  engine  steam  may  be  used  in  a  dozen  barrels  at 
once.  The  lower  picture.  Fig.  120,  shows  how  the 
trees  look  after  a  thorough  spraying.  As  is  now 
pretty  well  known  this  wash  of  lime,  sulphur  and 
salt  has  been  found  very  effective  in  California  for 
destroying  scale  insects,  and  to  some  extent  we  think 
for  preventing  disease.  The  first  results  from  its  use 
in  the  East  were  not  satisfactory  and  it  was  first 
thought  that  the  wash  would  not  answer  here.  Later 
reports  have  been  more  favorable,  and  some  entomol¬ 
ogists  are  quite  hopeful  that  the  wash  will  prove  use¬ 
ful  for  many  Insects  and  diseases  not  now  considered. 
Of  course  the  wash  must  not  be  used  now.  It  is  to  be 
applied  in  Fall  or  Spring  while  the  wood  is  dormant. 
T.ho  following  formula  is  generally  used  in  New 
ersey : 


Stone  lime  .  50  pounds 

Flowers  of  sulphur .  50  pounds 

Stock  salt  .  50  pounds 

Water  . 150  gallons 


Slake  the  lime  with  hot  water,  enough  to  do  it  thor¬ 
oughly,  add  the  sulphur,  stir  well,  and  boil  for  at  least 
an  hour,  adding  water  as  necessary.  Then  add  the 
salt,  boil  at  least  15  minutes  more,  and  dilute  to  make 
the  150  gallons.  In  boiling  use  no  more  water  than 
necessary  to  make  a  fiuid  mass.  Strain  through  a 
gunny  sack  and  apply  hot.  On  page  161  Prof.  Lowe 
told  us  how  to  prepare  the  mixture  without  boiling 
by  adding  caustic  soda. 


STRINGFELLOW  TREES  IN  WASHINGTON. 

Reading  M.  Crawford’s  article  on  page  261  I  wish 
to  add  my  testimony  in  regard  to  the  Stringfellow 
method.  First,  we  have  a  semi-arid  district,  the  an¬ 
nual  precipitation,  rain  and  snow,  rarely  exceeding  13 
inches.  Our  lands  surround  a  large  inland  lake — 1/ake 
Chelan — which  Is  from  one  to  two  miles  wide  and  48 
or  50  miles  long,  and  has  been  sounded  1,200  feet  and 
no  bottom.  The  elevation  is  about  1,100  feet  above 
sea  level,  and  350  feet  above  the  Columbia  River,  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  latter  three  miles.  The  lake  is  east  of 
the  Cascade  Range  of  mountains  and  penetrates  into 
the  very  midst  of  the  mountains.  The  lake  never 
freezes  over;  the  mercury  rarely  falls  to  zero,  and  it 
is  said  we  have  the  most  even  climate  in  the  United 
States.  Our  soil  is  a  granite  marl,  with  volcanic  ash, 
is  deficient  In  lime  and  humus.  So  much  for  our  con¬ 
ditions.  My  orchard  is  on  a  north  slope  500  feet  above 
the  lake,  distant  one  mile  north.  In  Spring  of  1898, 
on  ground  that  had  been  in  cultivation  three  years 
and  Summer-fallowed  in  1897,  I  set  500  trees,  all 
apples,  late  Winter,  one  year  old.  I  cut  off  all  roots 
to  a  straight  stem  except  where  well  branched,  when 
I  left  stubs  one-half  to  one  inch  long.  I  dug  the  holes 
and  tramped  soil  firmly  around  the  roots.  I  did  not 
lose  one  tree  out  of  the  lot  by  this  process,  and  to-day 
I  have  as  fine  a  young  orchard  as  is  around.  I  culti¬ 
vate  from  eight  to  10  times.  We  cannot  grow  grass 
in  our  orchard  on  account  of  light  rainfall.  I  gath¬ 
ered  from  this  orchard  in  Pall  of  1901,  14  boxes  of 
apples;  Fall  of  1902,  153  boxes,  and  the  trees  are  full 
of  buds  at  this  writing,  intimating  to  me  the  thinning 
process.  These  are  my  results  of  Stringfellowing.  By 
the  way,  I  never  see  in  all  your  lime,  salt  and  sul¬ 
phur  references,  any  mention  of  lye.  I  always  use 
one  pound  to  the  usual  formula  and  wash  my  trees 
every  Spring.  ¥•  p-  w. 

Lakeside,  Wash. 
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PINCHING  RASPBERRY  SHOOTS, 

For  four  years  wo  have  carefully  pinched  the  grow¬ 
ing  shoots  of  both  black  and  red  raspberries,  and 
have  about  concluded  that  it  is  not  a  profitable  opera¬ 
tion.  The  plantation  on  which  the  experiment  was 
conducted  consists  of  18  rows,  each  150  feet  long. 
Nine  rows  are  Gregg  and  nine  Cuthbert.  The  plan  of 
the  experiment  as  given  in  the  last  report  of  the 
station  foilows: 

For  the  experiment,  the  plot  of  each  variety  was  divided 
Into  three  smaller  plots,  each  of  which  contained  three 
rows.  Each  of  these  three-row  plots  had  one  row  that 
was  left  unpinched,  one  row  of  which  the  shoots  only 
were  pinched,  and  one  row  in  which  both  the  shoots  and 
laterals  were  pinched.  In  the  first  plot  of  each  variety, 
the  shoots  of  the  pinched  rows  were  pinched  as  fast  as 
they  attained  the  height  of  12  Inches;  in  the  second  plot 
they  were  pinched  as  fast  as  they  attained  the  height  of 
18  inches,  and  in  the  third  plot,  as  they  attained  the 
height  of  24  inches.  The  laterals  were  pinched  as  they 
attained  a  length  of  12  inches. 

From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  the  plan  furnished  12 
separate  experiments;  high,  medium  and  low  pinch¬ 
ing  of  both  black  and  red,  and  each  method  combined 
with  the  pinching  of  laterals.  Only  five  shoots  to  a 
plant  were  allowed  to  grow,  all  others  being  removed 
and  weighed,  in  order  to  learn  the  effect  of  pinching 
on  the  production  of  shoots  and  suckers.  Every  re¬ 
tained  shoot  was  carefully  watched  and  promptly  be¬ 
headed  as  soon  as  it  attained  the  required  height.  The 
fruit  from  each  row  was  weighed  separately  and  the 
average  size  of  the  berries  determined. 

Three  points  have  been  kept  in  mind  during  the 
progress  of  the  experiment,  viz.,  the  effect  of  pinch¬ 
ing  on  the  yield  of  fruit,  on  the 
growth  of  shoots  and  suckers,  and  the 
size  of  the  berries.  An  examination  of 
the  summarized  statements  of  four 
crops  shows  a  slight  gain  in  fruit  pro¬ 
duction  in  tlie  Gregg  in  favor  of  pinch¬ 
ing.  The  high  pinching  gave  better 
results  than  low  pinching.  The  tabu¬ 
lated  statements  also  show  that  the 
pinching  largely  increased  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  shoots.  Contradictory  evidence 
appears  when  we  examine  the  tables 
showing  the  size  of  the  berries.  From 
the  first  two  crops  the  berries  from 
the  pinched  rows  were  smaller  than 
those  from  the  unpinched  ones,  while 
for  the  past  two  years,  the  results 
were  wholly  different. 

In  the  Cuthbert  the  results  were 
plainly  in  favor  of  normal  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  canes.  In  every  case,  the 
pinching  decreased  the  fruit  yield,  de¬ 
creased  the  number  of  suckers  and 
diminished  the  size  of  the  berries.  The 
injury  in  all  cases  was  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  the  pinching.  The 
low,  twice-pinched  plants  were  plainly 
devitalized.  In  the  Northwest,  rasp¬ 
berry  growing  will  not  prove  profit¬ 
able  unless  the  plants  are  given  Winter  protection. 
This  is  commonly  done  by  laying  down  the  canes 
and  covering  with  earth.  We  have  found  the  extra 
labor  involved  in  covering  the  more  bushy,  pinched 
canes  of  the  Gregg  will  more  than  offset  the  slightly 
increased  fruit  production.  The  extra  labor  required 
in  pinching  must  be  counted  as  further  loss.  In  the 
reds  it  is  a  clear  case  of  loss  from  start  to  finish. 
There  has  not  been  a  conspicuous  difference  in  the 
appearance  of  the  rows  at  any  time.  The  once-pinch¬ 
ed  rows  spread  fully  as  wide  as  the  not-pinched  ones, 
and  were  not  more  easily  cultivated.  The  twice 
pinched  rows  w'cre  a  trifle  moi-e  compact,  but  still 
spread  laterally  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  thus  ap¬ 
pears  that  under  the  conditions  here,  pinching  is 
wholly  unprofitable,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will 
be  found  profitable  under  any  circumstances. 

Wis.  Experiment  Station.  Frederic  cratvefikld. 


CEMENT  AND  SIDEHILL  FOR  HOGHOUSE. 

I  am  about  to  build  a  hoghouse,  and  would  like  some 
advice  as  to  what  kind  of  floor  to  be  used.  I  had  planned 
to  use  a  cement  floor,  but  have  been  told  that  this  would 
be  too  cold,  and  that  the  pigs  would  not  be  healthy.  I 
had  also  planned  to  build  the  lower  story  of  stone,  the 
upper  one  for  storing  corn  or  w'ood.  Would  a  house  of 
this  description  be  too  damp?  The  location  is  on  a  side 
hill  with  good  drainage.  Would  a  basement  be  desirable? 

I  use  board  floors.  Cement  floors  are  good  provid¬ 
ed  one  has  plenty  of  straw  for  bedding,  otherwise 
they  are  too  cold  and  damp.  I  prefer  cheap  struc¬ 
tures  for  hoghouses;  nothing  elaborate  or  expensive. 

New  Yoik.  kiojiard  a.  stone. 

In  my  opinion  such  a  house  If  properly  ventilated 
and  with  perfect  drainage  would  answ'er  for  fattening 
bogs  and  for  temporary  quarters  for  farrowing  sows, 
provided  that  nesting  quarters  were  furnished  with 


plank  floors  on  top  of  the  cement  floor.  There  would 
be  no  place  for  rats  underneath  such  a  hoghouse.  One 
fact  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  cold  damp  quarters 
mean  scours  and  death  to  young  pigs. 

Michigan.  wile  w.  fisher. 

Plans  for  a  Building. 

I  shall  build  a  house  22x60  feet,  six-foot  eaves,  with 
one- third  pitch  roof,  with  an  alley  six  feet  wide 
through  the  center  of  building  lengthwise.  This  will 
leave  pens  on  either  size  eight  feet,  and  they  can  be 
made  8x10  feet  or  more  or  less  as  seems  best.  I  shall 
make  mine  8x10;  this  will  leave  me  12  pens.  As  re¬ 
gards  the  use  of  cement  floors,  I  have  not  seen  any 
bad  results  from  them  where  the  hogs  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  an  outside  run,  and  I  shall  build  a  cement 
floor  in  my  own  hoghouse.  I  would  not  recommend 
building  a  stone  wall  over  three  to  3^  feet  high.  In 
my  own  building  I  shall  not  build  wall  over  one  foot 
in  height,  and  shall  make  floor  on  a  level  with  it 
with  suflicient  slope  from  center  of  alley  to  drain  off 
all  liquid.  I  would  not  build  in  a  side  hill,  as  I  think 
it  would  bo  too  damp.  I  would  not  build  a  two-story 
hoghouse:  would  advise  building  your  corn  house 
by  itself,  and  make  it  so  you  can  drive  in  and  un¬ 
load  on  either  side  of  wagon.  The  diagrams  shown  at 
Fig.  121  are  of  the  building  that  I  intend  to  build  for 
myself.  e.  e.  h. 

Stanley,  N.  Y. 

A  Satisfactory  Hoghouse. 

We  have  a  hoghouse  that  we  built  several  years 
ago,  and  up  to  the  present  time  we  would  build  the 
same  if  we  had  to  do  it  over  again.  The  building 


starts  from  one  side  of  our  orchard  and  runs  nearly 
back  to  the  other  side,  with  driveway  in  the  center 
and  pens  on  each  side,  so  that  all  of  the  pigs  have  a 
place  to  run  out  and  graze.  At  some  times  of  the 
year  we  wish  to  keep  some  of  the  smaller  pigs  sep¬ 
arate  from  the  others,  and  have  arranged  seven  or 
eight  pens  with  yards  so  that  the  others  cannot  mix 
with  them.  Our  building  is  about  34  feet  wide  by  90 
feet  long,  cement  floor.  Commencing  on  one  side  the 
floor  has  a  slight  decline  toward  the  center  for  nine 
feet,  at  that  point  there  is  a  gutter  running  length¬ 
wise  of  the  building,  12  inches  wide  by  four  inches 
deep.  From  this  gutter  there  is  a  slight  incline  to¬ 
ward  the  center  for  four  feet,  where  the  feed  trough 
is  so  that  the  hogs  are  fed  from  the  driveway  on 
either  side.  The  driveway  is  five  feet  across,  being 
exactly  in  the  center  of  the  building  and  perfectly 
level.  The  pens  are  eight  feet  wide  and  14  feet  deep. 
The  other  side  is  built  identically  the  same.  About 
eight  feet  from  the  outer  side  in  each  pen  is  a  2x4 
running  lengthwise  of  the  building,  and  raised  about 
two  inches  from  the  cement  floor.  This  is  to  keep  the 
bedding  from  getting  into  the  gutter,  and  at  the  same 
time  letting  any  water  that  might  be  in  the  hed  pass 
into  the  gutter.  There  is  a  door  to  each  pen  leading 
out  into  the  orchard;  also  one  leading  to  the  drive¬ 
way.  The  building  is  stone  for  about  four  feet,  plas¬ 
tered  with  Portland  cement.  The  building  is  two- 
story;  the  top  story  being  rather  low,  we  store  it  full 
of  straw  and  use  for  bedding.  There  are  windows  on 
both  sides,  so  that  in  the  Spring  after  the  straw  has 
been  used  up,  the  second  story  makes  an  excellent 
place  for  little  chickens,  especially  in  a  wet  season 
like  last  year.  We  have  never  had  any  trouble  about 
the  cement  floor  being  damp.  Of  course  It  may  be 
rather  cold,  but  any  board  floor  would  be  cold  in  the 
Winter,  as  there  is  geper^lly  a  current  of  air  under 


the  building,  which  is  not  so  in  cement;  then  there 
being  a  slope  in  the  place  used  for  bedding,  and  with 
plenty  of  good  straw,  we  do  not  think  a  wood  floor 
over  a  cement  would  be  any  benefit.  In  cleaning  the 
pens  either  a  large  wheelbarrow  can  be  used  or  one 
horse  could  be  driven  in  on  a  go-devil.  We  try  to  use 
enough  straw  to  soak  up  what  water  there  is,  but  the 
gutter  is  fixed  so  that  if  we  do  not  have  straw  enough 
the  remainder  will  run  out  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
building.  There  is  very  little  slope  to  the  gutter,  but 
enough  so  that  it  will  run  out.  That  should  drain 
into  a  tank  so  as  to  save  the  urine.  We  would  advise 
having  a  second  story  as  it  could  be  used  for  storing 
either  corn,  wood  or  even  tools  if  you  do  not  use  it 
to  store  bedding.  We  also  have  a  cement  floor  In 
our  cow  stable,  and  are  very  much  pleased  with  It. 
We  followed  practically  the  same  plan  in  our  cow 
stable  that  we  did  in  our  hogpen,  and  And  that  the 
cows  do  not  slip  any  more  on  cement  than  they  did 
on  wood.  One  thing  must  be  observed;  to  have  the 
surface  made  rough  either  with  a  broom  or  a  small 
rake.  We  used  a  heavy  broom  a  few  minutes  after 
we  smoothed  the  surface  of  the  cement,  and  this 
would  make  it  just  rough  enough  so  that  it  would 
not  be  slippery.  r.  h.  gates  a  sons. 

New  York. 


GREEN  BEANS  AS  A  SECOND  CROP. 

FOLLOWING  STRAWBERRIES.— Beans  may  be 
profitably  grown  on  an  old  strawberry  field  that  has 
been  plowed  under  after  the  fruiting  season.  Green 
beans  may  also  follow  early  cabbage,  peas  and  swe'»t 
corn  as  a  second  crop.  It  is  not  al¬ 
ways  advisable  to  grow  a  bean  crop  on 
a  field  that  is  to  be  reset  to  strawber¬ 
ries  the  following  Spring.  If  there  is 
a  lack  of  nitrogen  and  humus  in  the 
soil,  it  is  best  to  plant  the  field  to  cow 
peas  or  Crimson  clover  to  be  plowed 
under  for  a  fertilizer.  If,  however,  it 
is  decided  to  plant  to  beans  the  ground 
is  plowed  and  thoroughly  harrowed, 
when  it  is  left  in  this  condition  until 
what  weed  seed  there  may  be  near  the 
surface  has  sprouted,  when  the  field  is 
again  harrowed  and  planted.  The  plant¬ 
ing  is  done  with  a  common  wheat  drill 
by  stopping  up  the  second,  third,  fifth, 
sixth  and  eighth  disks  in  the  drill  box. 
In  this  way  three  rows  will  be  drilled 
at  once,  placing  them  24  inches  apart. 
The  ground  is  sometimes  furrowed 
out  and  the  beans  planted  with  a  corn 
drill.  Fig.  122  represents  a  field  of 
beans  planted  upon  an  old  strawberry 
field;  first  picking  47  days  from  the 
time  of  planting. 

AFTER  CABBAGE. — As  early  cab¬ 
bage  is  given  extra  good  cultivation  it 
is  not  necessary  to  rebreak  the  ground, 
but  when  the  cabbages  are  nearly 
all  taken  off  the  field  the  space  between  the  rows  is 
plowed  with  a  small  shovel  plow  and  the  beans  drill¬ 
ed  in  between  each  row  of  cabbage.  In  this  way  the 
beans  will  get  a  week  or  so  earlier  start  than  if  we 
wait  until  all  the  cabbage  is  removed.  In  cutting  the 
cabbage  we  always  remove  the  entire  stalk  and  all 
leaves  with  the  head;  thus  they  do  not  Interfere  with 
the  second  crop  By  the  time  all  the  cabbage  is  sold 
the  beans  will  be  large  enough  to  be  cultivated. 

PICKING. — The  green  beans  are  disposed  of  at  the 
farm  cannery,  and  are  allowed  to  grow  until  the  beans 
in  the  pod  are  about  half  grown.  The  beans  are 
picked  as  early  In  the  morning  as  possible  after  the 
dew  has  dried  from  the  vines.  The  beans  at  this  time 
are  much  more  tender  and  palatable  than  after  the 
fierce  rays  of  the  sun  have  absorbed  the  moisture 
from  the  leaves  and  pods.  The  pods  will  be  more 
brittle,  consequently  easier  picked  and  prepared  for 
the  can,  and  they  require  less  time  to  cook  and  then 
there  is  a  much  better  product.  The  picking  is  most¬ 
ly  done  by  girls,  who  are  paid  by  the  hour.  (See  Fig. 
122.)  Each  girl  picks  one  row  at  a  time  and  places 
the  beans  in  a  basket  or  bucket,  and  when  filled  it  is 
emptied  into  bushel  boxes  on  a  low  wagon  that  is 
driven  along  as  the  pickers  move  forward,  always 
having  boxes  close  by,  which  saves  much  time  In 
emptying  the  buckets.  When  the  wagon  is  loaded  it 
Is  driven  to  the  cannery  and  the  boxes  of  beans  un¬ 
loaded  and  weighed  and  more  empties  hauled  to  the 

ELMER  G.  TTJFTB. 

Indiana.  _ _ 

VIRGINIA  FRUIT.— We  had  a  very  early  Spring  here 
and  when  everything  was  In  bloom  on  April  3-4  a  killing 
frost,  half-inch  of  Ice,  and  thermometer  26  degrees.  Con¬ 
siderable  Injury  was  done,  but  10  days  later  It  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  as  bad  as  was  at  first  expected,  and  I  find  Elberta 
and  other  August  and  September  peaches  about  cleaned 
up,  but  earlier  and  later  seem  to  have  a  quantity  unin¬ 
jured.  Cherries  and  Japan  plums  suffered  considerably; 
strawberries  had  all  bloom  that  was  out  killed,  but  tak- 
In  the  whole  of  my  crop.  I  do  not  think  more  than  10 
per  cent  is  lost.  Apples,  like  the  Winter  sorts,  that  were 
not  out  in  bloom,  are  uninjured.  Walter  whatelt. 

Sec.  Va.  Horticultural  Society. 


LEANS  FOLLOWING  STRAWBERRIES.  Fig.  122. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Red  Cedar  Tea  for  Potato  Bugs. 

J.  TT.  T.,  Commerce,  Mich. — J.  W.  S.  give* 
his  remedy  for  Potato  bugs  on  page  264, 
but  is  not  very  explicit.  Does  he  use  Red 
or  White  cedar,  or  will  either  do?  Does  it 
kill  the  bugs  or  are  they  kept  away  by  the 
odor?  Can  the  “tea”  be  made  strong 
enough  to  injure  the  foliage?  If  this  is  a 
good  thing,  pass  it  along. 

Ans. — We  use  Red  cedar.  Break  off 
the  limbs,  put  In  cold  water  and  boil 
until  very  strong;  put  on  with  a  spray 
or  a  broom,  so  as  to  cover  the  vines.  It 
does  not  injure  the  foliage,  but  will  kill 
the  bugs  like  Paris-green.  If  necessary 
repeat.  I  did  not  apply  but  once. 

J.  w.  6. 

Propagation  of  Forest  Trees. 

J.  F.  T.,  Patton,  Pa.—l.  How  is  the  Nor¬ 
way  maple  propagated?  Is  the  process  dif¬ 
ficult?  2.  Can  the  Lombardy  poplar  be 
propagated  by  cuttings,  like  the  Carolina 
poplar?  Can  any  of  the  poplar  family  be 
propagated  by  cuttings? 

Ans. — 1.  The  Norway  maple  is  usually 
propagated  by  seeds  planted  an  inch  or 
so  deep  as  soon  as  ripe.  Seeds  are  free¬ 
ly  produced,  but  do  not  keep  well  over 
Winter.  2.  The  Lombardy  poplar  grows 
freely  from  hard-wood  cuttings  taken 
in  the  Fall,  and  also  from  suckers  that 
spring  up  about  the  base.  Nearly  all 
poplars  grow  as  easily  from  cuttings  as 
the  willows.  They  may  also  be  grown 
from  seeds  sown  as  soon  as  ripe.  They 
should  be  raked  in  and  well  firmed  with 
the  foot  or  a  board. 

Pruning  Currants  and  Walnuts. 

17.  N.,  Bellevue,  Wash. — 1.  We  planted  200 
currant  bushes  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 
We  carefully  trimmed  off  all  buds  that 
might  start  below  the  ground  in  order  to 
make  a  tree-shaped  shrub.  They  are  not 
producing  much  fruit  now,  and  we  do  not 
know  how  to  prune  them.  Will  you  ad¬ 
vise  us  about  them?  Some  of  the  currants 
have  grown  in  bush  form  in  spite  of  us, 
we  are  thankful  to  say,  and  send  up 
sprouts  from  the  ground.  How  should  they 
be  pruned?  2.  How  should  English  wal¬ 
nuts  be  pruned,  and  how  high  should  they 
be  headed? 

Ans. — 1.  Currant  bushes  should  be 
trained  as  bushes  and  not  like  trees.  It 
is  no  wonder  they  rebelled  against  the 
single-stem  manner  of  training,  and 
some  of  them  made  bushes  anyhow.  It 
is  well  to  let  several  stems  grow  from 
the  base  of  each  plant,  and  every  year 
allow  one  or  two  young  ones  to  come 
up  to  take  the  place  of  any  that  may 
get  too  old  to  bear  well.  2.  Persian 
(“English”)  walnut  trees  should  be 
headed  from  four  to  six  feet  high  and 
usually  require  very  little  pruning.  They 
naturally  form  very  shapely  heads. 

II.  E.  V.  D. 

Peach  Borers;  Japan  Plums. 

A.  J.  G.,  Palmyra,  N.  F. — 1.  Can  you  tell 
me  the  best  way  to  rid  my  peach  trees  of 
borers,  and  keep  them  out  in  the  future? 
2.  I  also  wish  to  know  if  the  Japan  plums, 
such  as  Burbank  and  Abundance,  will  pay 
for  thinning  the  fruit  the  coming  season? 

Ans. — 1.  While  I  do  not  profess  to  be 
thoroughly  posted  in  entomology  yet  I 
have  had  so  much  experience  with  the 
Peach  borer  that  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  digging  them  out  is  the  only 
sure  way  to  rid  the  trees  of  those  that 
are  already  in  them.  The  tools  that 
I  have  used  with  good  effect  are  a  gar¬ 
den  trowel,  or  very  short-handled  hoe, 
a  sharp-pointed  knife  and  a  springy  but 
stout  wire  set  in  a  short  handle.  With 
the  trowel  or  hoe  clear  away  the  earth 
about  the  base  of  the  tree  down  to  the 
roots.  The  borers  are  apt  to  be  near 
the  collar  of  the  tree;  but  may  be  low¬ 
er.  Follow  out  every  possible  track  of 
a  borer  and  if  it  is  not  possible  to  reach 
one  with  the  knife  without  serious  in¬ 
jury  to  the  tree  the  wire  may  be  used 
to  follow  into  the  hole  and  kill  it,  but 
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this  is  not  often  necessary.  As  to  keep¬ 
ing  out  peach  borers  the  best  preventive 
that  I  know  is  to  paint  the  base  of 
the  tree  with  coal  tar  from  a  little  be¬ 
low  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  six 
inches  or  more  above  it.  This  does  not 
hurt  peach  trees  but  is  almost  sure 
death  to  apple  and  pear  trees,  as  I  know 
bj'  sad  experience.  Wrapping  the  same 
part  of  the  trees  with  strong  paper  is 
also  said  to  be  a  good  preventive  to  the 
laying  of  eggs  by  the  mother  insect,  but 
I  have  never  tried  it.  Peach  trees  should 
be  looked  over  for  borers  in  the  Spring, 
mid-Summer  and  Fall.  2.  It  will  sure 
ly  pay  to  thin  the  fruit  on  Japan  plum 
trees  where  they  are  very  heavily  laden 
It  will  increase  the  size  of  the  fruit  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  taken  off,  up 
to  a  distance  of  three  or  four  inches 
apart.  The  plums  will  be  materially 
larger  for  such  thinning.  It  will  also 
act  in  some  measure  as  a  check  to  the 
rot  that  often  affects  plums,  by  not  al 
lowing  the  disease  to  be  transmitted 
from  one  fruit  to  another  so  easily  as  if 
they  touched  each  other,  n.  e.  v.  d. 

Fertilizer  and  Other  Questions. 

E.  8.,  Lionville,  Pa.—l.  Has  decaying  saw¬ 
dust  any  value  as  a  fertilizer?  If  so,  to 
what  crops  should  it  be  applied?  2.  What 
are  the  merits  of  Government  whitewash? 
3.  What  is  the  value  of  the  grass  called 
Bromus  inermis?  4.  I  am  told  that  an 
agent  has  been  in  this  section  selling  some¬ 
thing  to  take  the  place  of  lime  on  soils 
and  that  a  small  quantity  will  equal  a 
heavy 'application  of  lime;  price  $13  per  ton. 
What  is  it?  Is  he  another  shark  after 
the  farmers? 

Ans. — 1.  We  do  not  regard  sawdust  as 
a  fertilizer.  It  does  not  contain  enough 
fertility  to  rank  as  such.  As  an  absor¬ 
bent  ill  the  stables  or  a  mulch  for  fruit 
it  is  very  useful.  2.  The  so-called  “Gov¬ 
ernment  whitewash”  is  supposed  to  be 
used  on  lighthouses  or  other  Govern¬ 
ment  buildings.  It  is  more  like  a  paint 
than  ordinary  lime  whitewash,  as  it  does 
not  “flake”  so  readily  and  sticks  better. 

3.  Bromus  inermis  or  Awnless  Brome- 
grass  appears  to  be  most  useful  in  the 
western  sections  where  our  cultivated 
grasses  do  not  thrive.  Where  Timothy, 
Orchard  grass  and  Red-top  do  well  we 
question  the  wisdom  of  growing  this 
Brome-grass,  except  as  an  experiment 

4.  We  have  reports  from  several  States 
that  agents  are  selling  a  so-called  “pre¬ 
pared”  lime.  This  lime  is  sifted  and 
ground  after  burning  and  all  the  lumps 
are  picked  out.  For  spraying  purposes 
this  lime  is  superior,  but  for  agricultural 
use  we  do  not  believe  it  is  worth  $13 
when  ordinary  stone  lime  can  be  bought 
at  a  fair  price.  We  are  not  prepared  to 
say  that  those  who  offer  this  lime  are 
“sharks,”  though  we  are  informed  that 
they  tell  some  big  stories. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


^\CRE  OF  CORN 

and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage  | 

system — 1  eing  Ihc  Ihenie  of  _  I 

‘A  BOOK  ON  SHAOE’' 

By  Prat.  r.  wr.  WOLL  ^  , 

'the  Unijrersity  of  W  isconsin,  Uevisedand  uj)-to-<law,  dcrx- 
^  bound  Intoa  volmneof  2.'i4  pages,  itembraces  fullinform- 
,ion  t  rom  niantine  U.  feeding  the  crop,  and  includes  working 
iariH  and  specifications  for  building  ailsllos.  Also  embraces 

1—Silaj:e  Crops.  II— Silos. 

Ill— SilsKe.  IV— Feedinf!  of  SlUge* 

V —  Coniparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI—  The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 

nd  illustrations  and  complete  plans  for  round  and 

ctangular  silos,  dairy  barns,  tables  of  com-  — 

lunded  rations,  etc.  M oiled  for  1  Oe. 
coin  or  atnmpa. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES  OF  THE 

DIRIQO  SILO 

MANUrACTCniED  BY 

D.  B.  STEVENS  &  CO., 

AUBURN,  ME. 

AGENTS  VifANTED. 


E  ANiEltlUA..: 


TH 

B  Combined  Feed  Cutter  &  Shredderi 

baadlea  all  fodder  crops  and  ensilage.  Stationary  or  traTsllng  feed  [ 
Uble.  Foursiaes — 18, 16,  18  and  20  inches.  Right,  let  tor  straight  ^ 
•way  SwiTel  and  Giant  Elevators  or  special  Blower 
Outfit.  They  are  doubly  strong, 
durable,  fast  and  eSDclent.  Can 
be  used  mounted  or  unmounted.* 

Send  for  special  Illustrated  Cata- 
Ic^eof  Farm  Machinery. 

jr  K.  WILORR  &  SOX8» 

Box  20  


WANTED-HORSERADISH  SETS 

by  the  1,000  and  10,000  lots.  Please  mail  sample  and 
price  to  L.  MOSB,Ai;K,  South  Chicago,  111. 


'Y  thoosahd 


riFT 

Apple  Tree*.  But  CommtrclalSarit 

I  ^  clean,  smooth,  thrifty:  no  end  to 
^  roots.  Peach,  Plum,  Pear,  Cherry,  Quince, 
etc.,  cheap.  Woodview  Nubseries,  Mt.  Holiy  Sprinrs,  Pa 


Second -growth  Seed  Potatoes,  $1.25 
lUl  wClIv  per  bushel;  Home-grown  Crimson 
Clover  Seed,  $5  per  bushel:  Cow  Peas, $1.50 per  bushel. 

JOSEPH  F.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 

CCCn  DHTATflirC 

Okbll  ■  U  I  H  I  Ukw  choice  and  true  to 
name,  $1  per  bushel.  Send  for  circular  to  the  N  V 
PEERLESS  Farm,  Lyons,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

CARMAN  No.  3  $4,00 

SEED  POTATOES.  Per  Bbl. 

Klondike,  best  of  all.  Tuber,  15c.;  bbl.,  $10.  Plngree 
and  White  Mammoth,  bbl.,  $5  (all  bbls.  4  bu.)  Whole¬ 
sale  list  free.  GEO.  A.  Bonnell.  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


ESTABLISHED  1824. 

HIGH-GRADE 

GARDEN  SEEDS 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  East  Nineteenth  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free  to  all 
applicants. 

GARDEN,  FIELD  and  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

CLOVER  aud  TIMOTHY. 

BEARDLESS  SPRING  BARLEY. 

We  are  recleaners  of  all  kinds  of  Field  Seeds  and 
do  not  mix  Medium  with  Mammoth  Hod  Cl  vec 
Write  for  Field  Seed  Price  List;  also  1903  Seed  "at* 
loguo  mailed  free. 

The  Henry  Philipps  Seed  and  Implement  Co., 

115-117  8t.  Clair  Street,  Tole.lO.  Ohio. 


THE  KELLY  CO., 

SEED  MERCHANTS, 

150-152  Sheriff  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
All  kinds  of  grass  and  field  seeds  and 
poultry  supplies.  Seed  manual  free. 


Hecleaued 
Western 
Grown 
Clover, 

Timothy, 

Etc. 

Reference,  this  paper,  or  Park  National  Bank. 


Fancy  Price  Strawberry. 

Forcariy  bearing  of  large,  bright  red, 
delicious  berries,  nothing  excels  the 
EARLY  HATHAWAY.  Firstcholce  in 
all  markets.  Immensely  prolific,  fruit 
firm,  plants  dark  leaved,  strong  grow¬ 
ers.  Free  catAlog  of  manv  ezoollent  TaHetles. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 
Box  29 _ Berlin,  Md. 


12  Oom  Paul  “""“SI 

KKVITT’S  I’LANT  FARM,  Athenla,  N.  J. 


A  — Choice  Gandy,  Brandywine, 

dTlaWDCiriwS  Lady  Garrison,  Excelsior, 
Parsons,  Tennessee,  Crescent,  Michels,  Sheppard— 
a  suridus  at  $1.50  per  1.000. 

WM.  PERRY,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

PINE  HILL  FRUIT  FARM.  Center  Brook.  Conn. 


BIO  STRAWBERRIES  'C?!';* 

medium.  Send  for  low-priced  price  list  of  plants. 

H.  L.  SQUIRES.  Wading  River,  N.  Y. 


100.000  SlrawNrry^fants. 

7  $2.50  per  1,000.  Also  fifty 

other  varieties.  Send  for  price-list. 

WILLIAM  PALMER,  Grooms,  N.  Y. 


TREES 


kept  dormant  till  May  15.  Peach 
Treesl  yearfrom  bttd.l  and  2c;  each. 
-  Also,  Pear.  Quince  and  Japan  Plum. 
Circular  free.  R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


Glenwood  Nurseries 

Most  complete  assortment  of  oholoe 

Qmamenfa/  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Tines. 

Send  for  Desoriptiye  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  MORRISVHdiK,  PA. 
30  miles  from  New  York;  30  miles  from  Philadelphia. 


For  Seed 

Northern 

Grown 


Gow  Peas 

Hammond'S  Extra  Early,  Whippoorwill,  Clay  .Wonderful, 
Black’s,  $1.50  per  bu.,  mixed  $1.20.  Medium  Green 
Soja  Beans,  $2  per  bu.  Dwarf  Essex  Rape,  4c.  a  lb. 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND  SEED  CO.  Ltd. 

Box  42.  Bay  City,  Michigan. 


NquJ  MothnH  o*  BLANCHING  CELERY,  used 
nCn  ITiClIlUll  with  anv  system  of  culture.  Perfect 
blanching;  no  rot  or  rust.  No  bruising  or  breaking 
In  handling;  one-third  expense  of  boards  or  earth. 
50c.  by  mall.  !S‘,JO  for  best  bunch  of  celery  by  this 
method.  B.  L.  MADDEN,  Perry,  Ohio. 

Sweet  Potato  Plantsil.Sj'T.lS; 

ready  July  1 ,  $1  per  1.000.  Potted  Htrawberrles  ready 
July  15.  KLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 

SURPLUS  STOCK 
Maine  Seed  Potatoes 

at  low  prices.  F.\RM  IMPI.EMENT.S. 

K.  F.  MANCHESTER,  Bristol,  Conn. 

POTATOES— Bovee,  Carman,  Cobbler,  Harvest,  6Wks 
*■  Uncle  Sam,  Rose.  85  kinds.  C.  W.  Ford,  Fishers.N.Y 


Wood’s  Farm  Seeds. 


Cow  Peas 


and 


Sola  Beans 

Two  of  the  most  important  crops 
■for  farmers  everywhere.  Write  for 
leaflets  entitled  Soja  Beans  vs. 
Corn  ”  and  “  Cow  Peas — The 
Clover  of  The  South,”  giving 
special  information  about  these 
crops.  We  carry  large  stocks  of  all 
SEASONABLE  FARH  SEEDS, 
Seed  Corn,  flillet.  Sorghums, 
Teosinte,  Late  Seed  Pota¬ 
toes,  Crimson  Clover, 
Buckwheat,  etc. 

Wood’s  Seed  Book  and  Special  Circu¬ 
lars  giving  prices  and  eeasonahle  in¬ 
formation,  mailed  free. 

T.W.  Wood  &  Sons,  Seedsmen, 

RICHMOND,  -  VIRGINIA. 


P  AUf  pc  a  Q— Delivered  at  your  station  for  $1  .fX) 
yUro  r[.l40  a  bushel.  Apple  and  Pear  Trep.s 
$8  a  100.  John  W.C.  Pullen, Nurseryman,  Milford, l)el. 

«  — N  EW  ERA.  C.  C.  Bbown, 
Bridgeville,  Del. 


For  Immediate  Acceptance. 

Black-eye  Cow  Peas,  $1.20  per  bushel;  Jersey  Pickle. 
$1.50  per  pound:  Boston  Marrow  Squash,  35c.  per 
pound.  EDW.  RIGG,  JR.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


!S2s22?  TREES 

gyMiUtUi:  Apple,  16c:  Peach,  lie;  Cherry,  15c.  Small  fruit  pUnU, 
Bom.,  Tine..  l(X)-paf;c  catalogue  free.  2  New  Bed  Cros.  currant. 
I?®'  *^*?.*‘®T*„®*^  Fruit  Growing,  150  photo.,  10c.  Copr 
SfMJ  .  Prnlt  Grower  free.  Good  ealarT  paid  for  work  at  honi.. 

ORtEN  8  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

fTKDK  TR^  SUCCEED  where 

Jkt  ^^F^^Larect  Nursery.  OTHERS  FAIL 

■  *11*  Fruit  Book  Free.  Result  of  78  years’ experience 
^^^STARK  BROS.  Louisiana,  Mo.;  Dansvllle,  N.  Y.;  EU 


mm. 

Etc.,  ch 


THOOSAHD 


PEACH  TREES,  lut farlitlii. 

many  Apples,  Plums,  Cherry, 
,  cheap.  Catalogue  free. 
WOODVIEW  NURSERIES,  MT,  HOLLY  SPRINGS,  P* 


400,000  TREES 


and  PLANTS  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Appie,  Pear, 
Cherry  and  Peach  trees,  $8.00  per  100.  Cat.  Free. 
RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Trees,  Plants  and  Vines 

Ornamentals,  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Flowers — everything  to  make  the  home 
grounds  beautiful.  Fruit  Trees,  too. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 


GLADIOLI 

Our  Motto :  Quality  First.  We  have 
however,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  supply 
all  demands.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

ARTHUR  CO  WEE, 

“Meadowvalo  Farm.”  lierlln,  N.  Y. 

United  States  Grower  and  Representative 
of  GROFF’S  HYBRIDS. 


CACTUS  DAHLIAS 

300  varieties.  Harrly  Phlox,  100  varieties.  Hardy 
Pompon  Chrysanthemums,  60  varieties. 

Send  for  Catalogfies. 

NORTH  SHORE  FERN EKIE.S,  Reverly,Ma8S. 


1 1 D  ET  D  E3  Pan-Ambrioan  Gold  Medal 
wWi  CilTD  20  Kinds  (my  selection)  81 


DAHLIAS 


Purchaser’s  selection  $1  dz.  &  up. 
.500  kinds,  latest  and  best.  Cat 
free.  H.F.  BCKT,Taunton,Mass 


Dahlia  Roots 

colors.  Address  E.,  Box  34,  Mamaroneck,  N.  x. 


FOR  LAWN  AND  SCREEN 


Trees,  Plants,  Vines. 


California  Privet.  Grows  quick.  Trim  any 
height.  No  thorns.  Green  nearly  all  Winter- 

—  — - - You  will  like  It.  Catalogue  free. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Hurlington  Co.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


GRASS  SEED 


CHOICE  RE-CLEANED  SEED  FDR  ALL  PURPOSES 

Dreer’s  Permanent  Pasture  Mixture  cannot  be  excelled  for 
producing  abundant  hay  crops,  and  luxurious  aftermath. 
Full  line  of  all  Grasses  and  Clovers;  also  special  mixtures 
for  Lawns,  ^If  Links,  etc.  Circulars  and  prices  on  aypll' 


cation. 


HENRY  A.  DREER,  Pliiladelphia. 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

I  would  like  to  know  something  about  the 
regulations  governing  the  Detroit  market. 
Is  the  grower  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
obliged  to  go  on  the  market  to  sell  his  pro¬ 
duce?  Can  he  go  around  to  the  various 
stores  or  to  private  houses,  hotels,  etc., 
early  in  the  morning?  If  he  is  obliged  to  go 
on  the  market,  how  long  must  he  stay 
there?  You  have  spoken  about  some  mar¬ 
ket  gardeners  who  do  a  retail  business. 
Are  they  obliged  to  wait  until  after  certain 
hours,  or  do  they  get  a  license?  Can  a  man 
be  called  a  “huckster”  or  “peddler”  who 
sells  his  own  produce  from  house  to  house? 
Lansing  grocers  are  talking  of  getting  an 
ordinance  passed  preventing  the  grower 
from  selling  from  house  to  house  or  on  the 
streets,  and  I  would  like  to  know  what 
other  cities  are  doing,  and  if  a  city  of  the 
size  of  Lansing  can  prohibit  this  sort  of 
selling.  Reaching  the  consumer  direct 
seems  to  be  the  coming  way  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness,  and  I  want  to  know  if  grocers  can 
prevent  it.  I  always  supposed  the  grower 
had  the  right  to  sell  his  own  produce  direct 
to  the  consumer  if  he  so  desired,  h.  p.  g. 
Lansing,  Mich. 

Market  Problems. — In  this  city  (De¬ 
troit)  there  are  two  produce  markets, 
the  Eastern  and  Western.  The  buildings 
are  long  open  structures  cruciform  in 
shape,  with  main  passage-ways  extend¬ 
ing  through  each  wing  to  center  of 
building.  Outside  these  main  passage¬ 
ways  and  on  either  side,  are  alleys  where 
produce  may  be  unloaded  from  the 
wagons  and  exposed  for  sale.  The  load¬ 
ed  wagons  are  backed  up  side  by  side  to 
the  alley-ways  extending  around  the 
angle  between  the  wings,  the  roof  pro¬ 
jecting  sufficiently  that  teams  and  all 
are  under  shelter.  The  uniform  market 
fee  for  single  or  double  load  is  10  cents. 
The  grower  of  fruits  and  vegetables  may 
go  upon  the  market  if  he  so  desires;  but 
is  not  obliged  to  do  so.  He  is  at  liberty 
to  sell  to  anyone  at  any  time  or  place, 
hotels,  stores,  private  houses,  wherever 
he  finds  a  customer,  and  at  any  hour  of 
the  day  or  night.  He  is  not  obliged  to 
go  upon  the  market  at  all;  but  doing  so, 
he  is  at  liberty  to  leave  at  any  time  or 
remain  until  the  market  closes,  which  is 
usually  about  noon.  In  this  connection 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  say  that  many 
drive  on  to  the  market  in  the  evening. 
Many  who  live  sufficiently  near  to  do  so, 
return  home  with  their  teams  for  the 
night  and  go  back  in  the  morning. 
Others  living  at  greater  distances,  leave 
their  loads  upon  the  market  and  stable 
their  teams  at  nearby  hotel  barns.  In 
the  busy  market  season  the  loads  are 
arriving  at  all  hours  from  4  or  5  P.  M. 
until  late  next  morning.  When  weather 
permits  many  men  sleep  upon  their 
wagons,  and  others  have  closed  wagons 
with  heaters  so  that  they  may  sleep 
there  regardless  of  weather.  But  whether 
or  not  the  owners  are  there  personally 
to  guard  their  loads  matters  not,  for 
they  are  entirely  safe  at  all  hours  of 
the  night  and  no  additional  charges  are 
made  for  remaining  all  night.  No 
license  is  exacted  from  growers  or  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  as  stated  above  they  are 
free  to  go  and  come  at  will.  All,  how¬ 
ever,  who  go  upon  the  market  must  pay 
the  regular  fee  of  10  cents. 

The  Producer’s  Rights. — Our  city 
ordinance  does  not  consider  the  grower 
or  producer  as  a  huckster,  but  expressly 
provides  that  he  may  offer  his  produce 
for  sale  wherever  he  sees  fit  There  is 
one  exception  to  this,  however,  in  the 
license  governing  milkmen.  It  is  a 
separate  ordinance,  and  no  doubt  con¬ 
flicts  with  and  is  directly  at  variance 
with  the  main  ordinance.  The  license 
governing  the  milk  trade  provides  that 
every  person  offering  milk  for  sale, 
whether  traveling  on  foot  or  selling 
from  the  wagon,  must  pay  an  annual 
license  fee  of  $1.  Every  dealer  must 
pay  the  same  fee  for  each  wagon  in  use. 
Grocers,  also,  I  think,  selling  milk  from 
their  stores  are  included,  and  there  is 
no  distinction  made  between  actual  pro¬ 
ducers  and  dealers  who  buy  their  milk. 
If  tested,  however,  I  think  this  law 
would  have  to  “walk  the  plank”  as  be¬ 
ing  directly  at  variance  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  ordinance.  As  to  what  cities  of  the 
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size  of  T^ansing  are  able  to  do  or  will 
undertake,  that,  of  course,  is  entirely 
problematical.  Cities  do  not  usually 
grow  in  grace  and  wisdom  as  they  in¬ 
crease  in  size;  but  usually  exactly  the 
reverse.  The  grocers  there  may  be  able 
to  get  such  an  ordinance  as  you  men¬ 
tion  passed;  but  if  so,  it  will  be  to  the 
sorrow  of  both  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers.  Public  sentiment  ought  to  sit 
down  on  such  a  rascally  move  so  hard 
that  it  will  not  again  spring  up  in  this 
generation  at  least.  The  ordinance  in 
force  here  provides  that  peddlers  with 
double  team  shall  pay  an  annual  license 
oi  $50;  for  single  horse  or  hand  cart 
$25,  and  for  selling  on  foot  $5.  The 
term  “peddler,”  of  course,  is  understood 
to  mean  a  non-producer,  but  one  who 
buys  and  sells.  The  ordinance  was  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  Supreme  Court,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  law  savors  very 
strongly  of  class  legislation.  Many 
peddlers  are  resident  taxpayers,  while 
many  merchants  and  grocers  are  simply 
renters.  If  it  can  be  clearly  shown  why 
I  being  a  taxpayers  haven’t  as  good  a 
right  to  buy  goods  and  sell  them  from 
a  wagon  as  a  renter  has  to  sell  from  a 
store  and  afterwards  deliver  them  with 
a  wagon,  then  I  will  acknowledge  that 
I  am  wTong.  J.  e.  morse. 

Michigan. 


Fertilizer  for  Sweet  Potatoes. 

H.  E.  W.,  Uttiontoicn,  JTy.— What  la  the 
best  way  to  apply  fertilizer  for  sweet 
potatoes  in  the  hill,  so  as  not  to  get  too 
much  in  a  place  or,  in  other  words,  to  dis¬ 
tribute  it  so  as  to  make  the  best  yield?  I 
have  a  brand  of  fertilizers,  guaranteed 
analysis  ammonia  three  to  four  per  cent, 
phosphoric  acid  available  eight  to  10  per 
cent,  potash  (actual)  five  to  six  per  cent. 
My  ground  is  a  sandy  loam. 

Ans. — One  of  the  cheapest  and  sim¬ 
plest  ways  to  apply  fertilizers  to  sweet 
potato  land  is  to  drill  them  into  the 
furrows  with  an  ordinary  planter.  1 
have  opened  furrows  and  broadcast  the 
fertilizers  in  the  furrows  by  hand  and 
then  made  the  ridges  over  these  fur¬ 
rows  and  obtained  excellent  results.  I 
believe  an  ordinary  grain  drill  would 
be  a  good  implement  for  this  purpose. 
Of  course  not  so  much  of  the  fertilizers 
would  be  distributed  near  the  roots  in 
such  a  case,  but  I  doubt  seriously 
whether  this  is  necessary;  since  your 
ground  is  a  sandy  loam  it  is  quite  like¬ 
ly  the  crop  will  need  more  potash  than 
anything  else.  Nitrogen  in  the  mineral 
form  has  frequently  given  negative  re¬ 
sults,  Phosphoric  acid  has  always  been 
satisfactory  with  me.  A  sweet  potato 
crop  of  185  bushels  per  acre  removes  57 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  16  pounds  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  108  pounds  of  potash. 
Of  course  larger  amounts  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  per  acre  since  the  plants  will  not 
get  all  that  may  be  applied. 

Virginia.  r.  h.  prick. 


Imported  Jersey  Cattle  At  Auction. 

Mr.  Frank  S.  Peer,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  the  well  known 
Importer  of  Live  Stock,  will  sell  his  18th  importation 
of  Jerseys.  Tuesday  May  12  at  Uexamer's  Hoboken 
KidinK  Academy  219  Hudson  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  .1.  (20 
minutes  or  less  from  New  York  by  Christopher  and 
Barclay  St.  ferries).  A  majority  of  the  cattle  are 
Island  bred ;  a  portion  of  the  importation  were  bought 
in  England  and  were  obtained  from  the  celebrated 
Chestall  Herd  of  J.  Reid  Walker  Esq,  Kugeley,  Staffs. 
The  sale  catalogue  will  enumerate  about  85  animals 
including  the  world-famous  bull  Golden  Fern's  Lad 
and  other  celebrities.  For  catalogues,  ready  May  5, 
address  PETER  C.  KELLOGG,  107  John  St.,  New  York 


WANTED.— Private  shippers  and 
CL  wl  wl  stores.  Good  sales,  quick  return. 
WM.  A.  BURDICK,  2122  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


DADDCn  DnPI^Q  stockandeggi 

UHnnuU  nUulVO  from  prize- winners.  SatLs- 
faction  guaranteed.  Eggs,  $1  per  15.  Circular  Free. 

J.  W.  COX,  New  Wilmington,  Pa.,  Box  H, 


A YRQHI Leghorns.  Three 
H  I  nOnlnUO  calves,  live  months,  one  bull;  fall 
pigs;  service  boars;  Rose  Comb  and  Slngle-Clomb 
White  Leghorn  Fowls;  eggs  for  hatching. 

HOMER  J.  BROWN,  Harford,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CREAM  EXTRACTOR 

This  is  a  genuine 


FREE 


offer  made  to  introduce  the  Peoples 
Cream  Extractor  in  every  neighbor¬ 
hood.  It  is  the  best  and  simplest  in 
the  world.  We  ask  that  you  show  it  to 
yotir  neighbors  who  have  cows.  Send 
your  name  and  the  name  of  the  near¬ 
est  freight  office.  Address 

PEOPLES  SUPPLY  CO., 

Dept.  86.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


•  WE’LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

and  send  4  Uugfcy  WliefU,  8te«l  Tire  on,  - 
With  llubher  Tirea,  I  mfg.  wheels  ^  to  4  in4 

tread.  Top  Buggies,  $28.75;  Harness,  $8.60.  Write  for 
catalogue*  Learn  how  to  buy  vehicles  and  parts  direct. 
Wagon  Umbrella  FKKE.  W«  K*  liOOIlt  OtnelanatU 


Monarch  Stump  Puller 

will  pull  6-foot  stump  in  three  minutes. 
Guaranteed  to  stand  250,(X)U  lbs.  strain. 
For  illustrated  catalogue  and  discounts 
address  MONAR(3H  GRUBBER  CO.,  Lone  Tree,  la. 


THE 

SHARPIES  SEPARATOR, 

with  Tubular  bowl,  is  guaranteed  to 
yield  the  farmer  a  6%  greater  profit 
on  his  investment  than  any  other 
separator  will  yield. 

It  gets  more  and  « 
better  cream. 

It  makes  more  and 
better  butter. 

It  takes  less  time 
and  labor. 

It  turns  more  easily 
and  cleans  more  easi¬ 
ly. 

It  requires  less  oil 
and  fewer  repairs ; 

all  iKcause  It  Is  so  simple  In  construction  and 
so  perfectly  made.  Get  free  catalogue  No.  168 
SHAIIPLKS  CO.,  P.  HI.  SHARPLES, 

Chicago,  III.  Woit  Chester,  Pa. 

t^youcanhavtaS7iarplt$i,/'or»  youpayforU. 


■\CI  /\I /'ll  SAW  mills  are _ 

lljr  I  I  lllf  II  The  Price  ia  Right  Too. 
fa/Mmm  1 1  Known  the  World  Over. 

FARMERS'  $125  SAW  MILL 
Onta  SOOO  Feet  Lumber  a  day  with  only  4  h.  p. 
DeLoach  Variable  Feed  Saw  Millg,  AtoKMh.  p., 
any  price.  DeLoaoh  Mill  Machinery,  Planers, 
Shingle,  Lath  and  Com  Mille,  Water  Wheels,  etc. 
DeLoack  UlU  Mtg.  B.xOOO  Atlaut^  da. 

Haudaome  Outelucae  Vre«  if  ymi  rat  «Ua  out  sad 
five  n4ine  of  papor. 


i30  "YrEARS  SELLING  DIRECT 


Larga 

I  Catalogue 
FREE 

|S«Qd  for  it. 


No.  647— Top  Buggy.  Price  $40. 
A-s  good  as  sells  for  $25  more. 


We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  vehicles 
and  harness  in  the  world  selling  to  con¬ 
sumers  exclusively. 

WK  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

butship  anywhere  for 
examination,  guaran¬ 
teeing  safe  delivery. 

You  are  out  nothing 
if  not  satisfied.  Wo 
make  195  styles  of  ve¬ 
hicles  and  65  styles  of 
harness. 

Visitors  are  always  wel¬ 
come  at  our  Factory. 


No.  327— Surrey.  Price  $78. 
As  good  as  sells  for 

ElZHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFG.,  CO. 


'  It  is  not  a  cheap  wash  but  a  genuine 

^  nain  reliever  and  scientifically  cura¬ 
tive  preparation. 

Horse  B.ce,  60c.  and  81  per  bottle.  Family  size,  25c. 


all  Dealers. 


Sold  b 


^Any  Horseman 

of  experience  knows  that  there  is  no  Liniment 
so  efficient  and  absorbent  and  quick  as  well  in 
its  action  as 

Sloan’s  Liniment 


If  Pays  to  Feed 

Dr,  Hess* 

Stock  Food 

It  pays; — because  the  powerful  tonic  properties  of  Dr.  Hess’ 

Stock  Food  corrects  digestion,  promotes  a.s.similatiou, 
induces  sharp  appetite.  Any  animal — even  in  the 
pink  of  condition — will  a.ssimilate  more  food, 
take  on  more  solid  flesh,  be  more  profitable 
with  Dr.  He.ss’  Stock  Food  than  without  it. 

It  pays — because  Dr.  Hess’  Stock  Food  sup¬ 
plies  the  balance  of  nutrition  to  all  ill- 
conditioned  foods  and  makes  almost  any 
diet  equal  to  the  variety  of  food  nature  re¬ 
quires  for  a  healthy  animal.  If  pays  because 
there  are  no  sick  cattle,  horses,  hogs  or  sheep 
where  tonic  doses  of  Dr.  Hess’  Stock  Food  are  mixed  with  the  daily  feed — it  prevents  and  cures  all  stock  diseases. 

Dr.  Hess’  Stock  Food  is  a  .scientific  compound  for  horses,  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep,  prescribed  by  leading 
veterinarians,  endorsed  by  medical  and  veterinary  colleges.  If  these  colleges  know-  of  nothing  better,  it  must 
he  good.  Dr.  Hess  is  a  graduate  of  both.  No  unprofes.sional  manufacturer  can  equal  Dr.  Hess’  Stock  Food. 
Sold  on  written  guarantee— loo  lb.  sacks,  $5;  .smaller  packages  at  a  slight  advance.  Fed  in  small  doses. 
In  every  package  of  Dr.  Hess’  Stock  Food  is  a  little  yellow  card  entitling  the  purchaser  to  free  prescription  for 
his  stock  by  Dr.  Hess. 

OR.  HESS  HAS  WRITTEIY  A  BOOK  on  diseases  of  animals  and  poultry,  the  only  complete  treatise  for 
popular  use,  consulted  and  recommended  by  prominent  veterinarians,  which  will  be  seni  free,  po.stpaid,  if  you 
write  what  stock  yon  have;  what  stock  food,  if  any,  you  have  used;  and  mention  this  paper. 

tV  VeterinHry  Surgeon,  Jeromevilie,  O,,  says: — **Tt  is  tlie  most  comprehensive  work  for  farmers  I  have  ever  seen,” 

H.  II.  Layma.v,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  Lattasburg,  O.,  says:— “la  tuy  practice  I  often  follow  suggestions  given  in  your  Veterinary  Work.” 

We  also  make  Dr.  Hess’  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a,  Dr,  Hess’  Healing  Powder  and  Instant  Louse  Killer.  Address 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

A  Sharp  Freeze. — The  unseasonably 
warm  weather  of  March  terminated  with 
the  last  week  of  the  month,  and  early 
April  brought  a  24-hour  freeze  that  ma¬ 
terially  diminishes  the  chances  for  a 
good  crop  of  peaches  and  Japan  plums. 
A  considerable  percentage  of  the  blooms 
were  at  the  point  of  opening,  and  such 
varieties  as  Abundance  and  Wickson 
were  making  quite  a  show  of  white.  The 
open  blooms  were  about  all  killed,  but 
those  less  developed  may  still  come 
through.  Carman  and  Triumph  peach 
blooms,  though  far  advanced,  seem  to  be 
little  injured,  probably  owing  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  given  by  their  large  and  showy 
corollas.  The  blooms  on  several  varie¬ 
ties  of  apricots,  including  the  Harris, 
seem  all  killed.  Pear  buds  were  con¬ 
siderably  singed  but  apparently  not 
harmed  in  their  vital  organs.  Other 
fruits  with  the  exception  of  the  first 
early  strawberries  seem  little  injured. 
The  young  peach  trees  on  the  Rural 
Grounds  were  rather  scantily  set  with 
fruit  buds,  as  the  cold  and  rainy  Sum¬ 
mer  preceding  was  more  conducive  to 
wood  growth  than  fruit  production. 
Peach  trees  of  bearing  age  are  rather 
benefited  by  a  good  baking  in  late  Sum¬ 
mer  than  cool  growing  weather. 
Drought  is  not  essential  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  fruit  buds,  but  high  tempera- 
tura  near  the  end  of  the  growing  sea¬ 
son  is  usually  beneficial  to  the  peach. 
Driving  rains  followed  the  freeze,  hold¬ 
ing  out  through  nearly  the  whole 
blooming  period  of  the  early  stone- 
fruits,  so  the  chances  of  a  crop  this  year 
seem  very  remote. 

Too  Early  Asparagus. — Garden  as¬ 
paragus  is  an  extremely  hardy  plant 
when  dormant,  but  the  young  growth 
is  quite  sensitive  to  frost,  and  is  usual¬ 
ly  cut  to  the  soil  line  by  late  freezes. 
Our  local  crop  did  not  escape  the  com¬ 
bined  effect  of  unseasonably  high  tem¬ 
perature  in  March  followed  by  the  April 
freeze.  The  shoots  started  so  freely  as 
to  hamper  work  in  the  fields.  Some 
large  growers  cut  their  planting  over 
before  ridging  up  in  the  usual  manner 
to  secure  a  blanched  growth.  Others 
waited  a  few  days  for  a  cut  of  green 
shoots,  which  are  now  growing  in  popu¬ 
larity,  but  the  frost  promptly  disposed 
of  these  precocious  sprouts.  It  needs  con¬ 
siderable  soil  warmth  to  start  aspara¬ 
gus,  and  the  appearance  of  edible  shoots 
the  first  week  in  April  is  very  unusual 
under  our  conditions.  Growers  will 
likely  feel  inclined  to  attend  to  their 
asparagus  fields  at  the  earliest  prac¬ 
ticable  moment  in  succeeding  years. 

The  Japanese  Holly. — Parsons  & 
Co.,  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  issued  some  time 
ago  a  neat  booklet  on  Ilex  crenata,  the 
“new”  Japan  holly,  as  a  hedge  plant. 
Ilex  crenata  was  first  introduced  to  this 
country  by  the  above  enterprising  nur¬ 
sery  in  1875.  It  was  at  first  supposed 
to  be  only  half  hardy  and  for  a  long 
time  was  kept  under  glass.  For  the  last 
15  years,  however,  plants  have  been 
growing  in  the  open  air,  proving  reli¬ 
able  in  such’  diverse  localities  as  the 
coast  of  Maine,  northern  Ohio  and  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States.  A  temperature 
of  15  degrees  below  zero  has  not  harm¬ 
ed  the  tough  evergreen  foliage  in  any 
noticeable  degree.  One  of  the  largest 
specimens  stands  in  Fairmount  Park, 
Philadelphia,  and  has  reached  nine  feet 
in  height,  with  about  the  same  diam¬ 
eter.  The  Japan  holly  forms  a  very 
handsome  little  tree,  and  doubtless  is 
far  superior  to  privet  as  a  hedge  plant, 
as  it  is  not  only  evergreen  and  is  much 
more  attractive  in  make-up,  but  it  can¬ 
not  be  compared  to  either  the  European 
or  native  red-berried  hollies  in  beauty 
of  foliage  or  elegance  of  Winter  effect 
These  hollies,  however,  are  of  very  slow 
growth,  and  always  very  difficult  to 
transplant  when  over  a  foot  in  height. 
The  Japan  kind  has  an  abundance  of 
fibrous  roots,  and  can  be  moved  as  easily 
and  surely  when  dormant  as  privet  or 
the  hardy  Hydrangea.  The  unarmed 
leaves  are  small  and  pointed,  looking 
more  like  box  (Buxus)  than  other  hol¬ 
lies,  but  are  of  a  deep  shining  green  sel¬ 
dom  turning  yellow  from  cold.  It  is 
dense  in  habit,  bears  pruning  well,  and 
does  not  easily  lose  its  lower  branches, 
a  very  desirable  characteristic  in  a 
hedge  shrub.  We  understand  the  pro¬ 


pagation  is  almost  exclusively  by  seeds 
and  is  rather  slow,  so  that  about  75 
cents  each  is  asked  for  plants  18  inches 
high.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  Ilex  crenata  for  specimens  or 
ornamental  hedging,  but  it  must  be¬ 
come  cheaper  before  it  is  popularly  used. 

The  European  Holly,  Ilex  aquifo- 
lium,  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  of  the 
genus  on  account  of  its  glossy  and  beau¬ 
tifully  crinkled  foliage  and  large  bright 
berries,  but  it  needs  some  Winter  pro¬ 
tection  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  and  is  far 
from  hardy  Inland.  The  native  kind,  I. 
opaca,  is  duller  in  leaf  and  berry,  but 
hardy  north  to  Massachusetts.  It  was 
formerly  abundant  in  thickets  along  the 
Jersey  coast,  but  has  been  almost  ex¬ 
terminated  in  the  search  for  Christmas 
decorations.  We  have  had  success  in 
transplanting  wild  trees  in  fruit  when 
the  specimens  were  dug  about  the  pre¬ 
vious  Spfing  and  all  large  roots  cut,  so 
that  a  mass  of  new  fibers  would  be 
thrown  out  during  the  Summer's 
growth.  All  our  attempts  to  move  even 
small  wild  plants  without  this  prepara¬ 
tion  have  failed  except  in  one  instance 
where  a  little  tree  was  at  once  firmly 
planted  in  a  large  pot,  the  foliage  all 
picked  off,  kept  in  a  cool  cellar  during 
Winter,  and  plunged  in  shade  under 
trees  the  following  Summer.  Nursery- 
grown  trees  may  be  moved  with  a  fair 
chance  of  living  if  the  foliage  is  nearly 
all  stripped  off  at  the  time  so  as  to 
lessen  demand  for  moisture  until  root¬ 
lets  have  formed.  Failure  is  quite  cer¬ 
tain  if  this  precaution  is  neglected. 
Seedlings  may  be  grown  from  the  ber¬ 
ries  which  are  usually  plentiful  about 
florists’  stores  during  the  holidays  if  the 
bony  seeds  are  washed  out  and  stratified 
In  moist  sand  until  planting  time  in  the 
Spring,  but  they  seldom  germinate  until 
the  succeeding  year,  and  the  growth  of 
the  seedlings  is  vexatiously  slow.  A 
holly  tree,  native  or  exotic,  would  orna 
ment  any  farm  homestead,  and  would 
always  be  worth  the  time  and  expense 
to  establish  it.  The  European  holly  in 
two  or  three-foot  sizes  costs  about  50 
cents  each,  while  the  native  species  is 
priced  somewhat  higher,  as  it  is  really 
of  more  difficult  propagation,  w.  v.  f. 
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Only  diguer  made  tliat 
aueeessfully  separates 
the  potatoes  fiom  the 
vines  and  weeds. 
Kapid,  clean  and 
satisfactory  work 
guaranteed 


Shovel  guaranteed  against 
stones.  Dirt  proof  re¬ 
versible  brass  boxes. 


Send 
for  free 
catalogue 


THE  IIOOVEK.PEOUT  CO.,  Avery,  Ohio. 
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The  Gem  Full-Circle  baler,  lightest,  strongest,  cheapest 
haler.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Oi>erated  bv  1  or  2  horses 
Bales  10  to  15  tons  a  day.  Sold  on  5  days’  trial.  Cauioeue 
free.  Address  GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Quincy,  HU 


SAIV  _ 

And  other  Insects  can  be  Controlled  by  Using 

Good’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale- 
Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

It  also  prevents  Curl  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  Entomolo- 
glsts.  This  Soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  Insecticide. 

60-lb. Kegs, $2 .60;  100-lb.  Kegs,  t4.50;  Half-Barrel, 
270  lbs.,  8^c.  per  lb.;  Barrel,  425  lbs.,  8J4e.  Large 
quantities.  Special  Rates.  Send  for  Circulars. 
JAMBS  GOOD,  939  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


PRAVINO 

OnrUne  of  sprayers  ana  appU. 
ances  fits  every  man’s  needs. 
Hand,Krvapsack.Bucket.  <. 

Field.  Darrel,  and  Power 
sprayers, twenty  styles.  Bestnozsles 
made,  attachments,  formulas,  ete. 
Select  the  useful  and  r^able.  Catalog  &ee 
THE  DEKIKG  00..  Salem,  Ohio. 

Wnttm  aemU, 


CRONK’S 
Improved 
Staple  Puller 


front.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
It.  Tlire6  wire  cutters^  two  bammers.  two  spUcinfi 
clamps— all  in  one  tool.  A  Staple  Puller  that  will 
pull  staples  when  no  other  make  will.  A  cutter  that 
will  reach  wire  when  the  button  cutter  will  not.  One 

it'  81.00,  postage  paid 
&  CARKIER  MEG.  CO.,  Elmira, V. 


THE  MOWER 

that  wi  11  cut  your  short  grass, 
your  tall  grass  and  weeds, 
and  will  do  all  the  trimming 
along  fences  and  walks 
Send  for  catalogue  and 
prices.  THE  CLIPPEB 
liAWN  MOWER  CO., 
Norristown,  Pa. 


London 
Purple 

To  obtain  sound,  handsome 
fruii  spray  with  LONDON  PUH- 
PLK  (trade-mark)  which  has  been 
the  popular,  safe  and 

EFFECTIVE 

INSECTICIDE 

for  use  against  Potato  Bugs, 
Cotton  Worms,  Canker  Worms, 
Codling  Moth,  Cnrculio,  etc., 

for  more  than  a 

Quarter  of  a  Century 

Thousands  of  tons  have  been  used, 
insui’ing  in  manufacture  a  perfec¬ 
tion  only  attained  by  vast  experi- 
ence.  LONDON  PURPLE  is 
exactly  suited  for  farmers  and  fruit 
growers’  uses.  Write  for  circular. 
Manufactured  solely  by 

Hemingway's  London  Purple  Co,,  Ltd., 

133  Front  Street,  New  York. 
WORKS: 

Marsh  Gate  Lane,  Stratford  Tjondon,  Eng. 


DISC  ORCHARD  PLOW 


FOR  sale 

_ _  _  _  made  by 

Clark,  of  Hlgganum,  Conn.  Nearly  new. 

Address  F.  W.  VAIL,  Milton,  N.  Y. 


Grape  Growers 

are  learning  that  there  is 
a  better  support  for  their 
vines  than  wood  posts. 

The  Climax  Steel  Post 


with  vitrified  tile  base  is 
indestructilfle.  Cannot  rot 
or  rust.  Made  of  high  car- 
l)on  steel  and  actually 
cheaper  than  wood.  Cross- 
arms  easily  attached  and 
liold  vines  securely.  Can’t 
blow  down. 

The  Climax 

is  the  best  all-round  fence 
post.  We  make  ornamen¬ 
tal  posts  for  lawns,  parks, 
cemeteries.  Just  the  thing 
for  Ruial  Mail  Bo.xes. 

IVr/le  at  once  for  fall 
in/ormaiion. 

Climax  Fence  Post  Co. 

712  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

We  operate  factories  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Scran¬ 
ton.  I’a.,  Akron.  O.,  and  ship  from  nearest 
factory  to  save  freight. 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines. 

Organize  an  exchange  In  yonr 
community.  Full  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 

152  St.  Clair  Street, 

C  N.  301.  CLEVELAND,  O. 


Our  money  winning  books, 
written  by  men  who  know,  tell 
you  all  about 

Potoesh 

They  are  needed  by  every  man 
who  owns  a  field  and  a  plow,  and 
who  desires  to  get  the  most  out 
of  them. 

They  are  free.  Send  postal  card, 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
98  Nassau  Street,  Xcw  York 


SPRAY 


MACHINERY 


OIDE 

Best  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
,„PRESS  CO., 

118  West  Water  St., 
bfRACeSE,  S.  Y. 


SPRAY 

PUMPS 


hjcr 

U{Q 


IT  IS 
WORTH 
WHILE 

when  buying  to  buy  a  ma¬ 
chine  that  does  the  work 
right — that  cleans  its  strainer 
automatically  with  a  brush, 
mixes  liquid  mechanically  so 
that  foliage  is  never  burned, 
but  gets  its  due  proportion. 

The  Garfield, 
Empire  King, 
and  Orchard  Monarch 

do  these  things.  They  throw 
the  tlnestspray, are  easiest  in 
the  work  and  they  never  clog. 
You  ought  to  know  more 
about  them.  Write  for  in¬ 
struction  book  on  spraying, 
formulas,  etc.  Hailed  free. 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

2  1  1th  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Got  the  Best 

A  Cfood  Spray  Pomp  earns  big 
prollte  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

Is  a  good  pump.  As  prac¬ 
tical  fruit  growers  we 
were  using  the  com¬ 
mon  sprayers  In  our 
own  orchards — found 
their  defects  and  then  Invented 
The  Eclipse.  Its  succcbb 
practically  forced  ns  Into  man¬ 
ufacturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  Wehave 
done  aU  the  experimenting. 

Large  fatty  ittustraUA 

Cataloffue  and  JVealiM _ 

on  Spraying— -FREX,  ( 

MORRILL  A  MORLEY.  Benton  Harbar,  Mtelu 


The  South  Side  Mfg.  Co. 

PETERSBURG,  VA.,  U.  8.  A. 

Carriers  for  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Peaches, 
Mushrooms,  Egg  Settings,  Hothouse  Tomatoes,  etc., 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Continental  Plant  shipping 
Baskets.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  prices. 


THE 

AUTO-SPRAY 


'  best  for  ftll  band  work.  No  oontlnnoof  ’ 
Fpumplog.  Compressed  air  ruas  It  to  spray  . 
4  X  acre  of  rines.  Boj  can  carry  and  operate.  ' 
I  All  working  and  eontaot  {^ts  of  brass.  Loof 
I  line  c 

I  shown  In  Catalog  1 
I  oDoe  if  you  want  the  agency. 

Ie.  C.  brown  &  CO.,  ROCHESTER,  ■■  T. 


B  of  hlzh  zr.de  eprejere  for  .TwjMBorpcee 
iim  In  OeUIoc  F.  It  Ie  FR£li.  WilM  nt 


Double-acting 
Lift,  Power,  Tank 
and  Spray 

PUMPS 

Store  Ladders,  etc. 
Barn  Door  Hsnsera, 

HAYTOOlS 

of  all  kinds.  Write 
for  Cir’s  and  Prices. 
T.  K.  MYERS  A 
BBO..  Ashland,  O. 


SLUG  SHOT 


Kills  Insects  on  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage*  and 
Flowers.  Used  24  years. 

SOLD  BY  SEEDSMEN  EVERYWHERE. 

Send  for  Free  booklet  on  Bugs  and  Blights  to 
B.  HAMMOND,  EishklU-on-Hutlson,  N.  Y. 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Rider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  but  if  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  in  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-flve  years,  which  Is  proof 
that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 


86  Warren  St..  New  York. 
239  Franklin  St..  Boston. 


Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


092  Craig  St.,  Montreal.  P.  Q. 
Teniente-Hey  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 
22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  8.  W. 


40  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 

40  N.  7th  St.,  PHILADELPHIA- 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Hope  Farm  Notes 

Educating  the  Bot. — Here  la  a.  not* 
from  a  New  York  woman  which  interests 
me: 

“There  is  a  question  in  my  mind.  What 
is  a  cultivated  mother  to  do  where  the 
boys  are  past  12.  very  helpful  and  willlngr, 
can  do  all  sorts  of  work  on  a  farm,  but 
the  father,  being  burdened  with  a  heavy 
mortgage,  cannot  afford  to  hire  necessary 
help.  The  boys  must  work  in  early  Spring 
and  Fall.  How  can  they  go  to  school  in 
graded  schools,  whore  attendance  must  be 
continuous?” 

That  is  a  hard  situation  for  a  mother 
who  desires  that  her  boy  shall  have  a  fair 
chance.  I'erhaps  the  mother  is  an  old 
school  teacher  who  knows  the  need  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  constant  application.  It  is  hard 
for  her  to  face  such  a  situation,  knowing 
as  she  must  her  husband’s  necessities,  anu 
yet  with  worthy  ambitions  for  her  boy. 
Our  country  owes  an  endless  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude  to  such  women  who  in  the  past  have 
kept  hold  of  the  best  that  is  in  their  sons 
and  fanned  the  little  spark  of  ambition  so 
that  the  sweat  of  drudgery  never  put  it 
out.  Why,  some  of  these  mothers  can 
make  the  lamp  of  hope  burn  so  brightly 
that  even  this  toil-wrung  sweat  will  be 
burned  for  fuel.  I  have  been  reading  an 
account  of  Poland— that  most  unhappy 
land  where  people  still  dream  of  a  free 
and  united  country,  though  the  nation  has 
been  cut  up  beyond  all  possible  hope  for 
reuniting  it.  Still  the  Polish  people  refuse 
to  give  up  their  ideal,  and  live  on  with 
tlieir  dream  of  liberty.  It  is  said  that  this 
ideal  is  kept  alive  by  the  women,  and  I 
can  well  believe  it,  since  I  have  seen 
women  toiling  bravely  on,  surrounded  by 
hard  and  depressing  conditions,  yet  still 
true  to  the  ideals  which  they  hope  for  in 
their  sons.  Educators  and  preachers  re¬ 
ceive  credit  for  much  that  farm  boys  ac¬ 
complish.  This  credit  does  not  belong  to 
them  as  it  does  to  the  mothers  who  hold 
on  to  the  boys. 

INTEUUUPTED  SCHOOLING.— The  Madumc 
and  I  have  had  many  an  argument  over 
this  idea  of  keeping  a  boy  at  school.  W’e 
do  not  agree.  1  am  ready  to  admit  that 
she  is  a  far  better  teacher  than  1  am,  but 
1  have  the  advantage  of  her  in  the  fact 
that  1  have  been  a  boy  myself,  and  that 
I  had  to  earn  the  little  schooling  I  have 
had— before  1  got  it. 

Ah.  ha!  So  you  don’t  agree? 

Well,  when  you  lind  two  people  who 
agree  to  a  hair  about  everything  you  will 
lind  a  couple  of  angels  or  one  big,  power¬ 
ful  brute  who  has  clubbed  the  other  into 
abject  submission.  A  healthy  disagree¬ 
ment  is  the  grindstone  on  which  mental 
and  moral  axes  are  ground! 

The  Madame,  as  1  understand  her,  thinks 
it  a  mistake  to  break  into  a  boy's  school¬ 
ing.  She  would  make  almost  any  sacrifice 
in  Older  to  have  his  school  or  college 
training  go  in  a  steady  and  continuous 
growth.  The  boy  may  not  fully  under¬ 
stand  the  importance  of  his  study,  still, 
she  feels  that  he  should,  if  possible,  finish 
before  life  becomes  wholly  practical  to 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  I  would  give  a 
boy  a  fair,  common-school  education  and 
then  put  him  at  work.  I  would  do  my 
best  to  give  him  ambition  and  show  him 
how  knowledge  will  give  him  power  and 
ability  to  master  himself.  I  argue  that  if 
the  boy  is  worth  an  education  this  course 
will  make  him  work  for  it,  and  there  is 
nothing  that  will  purify  knowledge  as 
sweat  will.  The  Madame  thinks  she  is 
right,  and  my  own  experience  gives  me 
some  conlidence  in  my  side  of  the  case. 
For  nearly  nine  years  of  hard  work  1  had 
110  schooling  at  all.  Then  I  entered  college, 
because  1  knew  that  my  powers  were  scat¬ 
tered  and  untrained,  and  I  had  become 
convinced  that  I  could  not  concentrate  or 
train  them  alone.  I  felt  the  need  of  a 
college  training.  I  think  I  got  more  out  of 
the  college  course  that  I  could  have  ob¬ 
tained  as  a  mere  boy. 

So  you  think  you  are  about  right? 

Well,  hardly— not  a  day  passes  that  I  do 
not  realize  how  I  am  handicapped  by  a 
lack  of  early  training.  It  is  true  that  I 
acquired  an  ambition  for  study,  but  I  did 
not  know  how  to  search  for  knowledge.  It 
is  as  hard  for  a  grown-up  man  without 
studious  habits  to  satisfy  his  thirst  for 
knowledge  as  it  is  for  a  man  whose  fingers 
have  been  stiffened  by  years  of  hard  toil 
to  learn  to  play  the  piano! 

Then  the  Madame  is  about  right,  after 
all? 

She  generally  is!  It  all  depends  on  the 
way  the  boy  is  trained  and  the  influences 
that  surround  him.  All  boys  are  not  alike. 
It  is  folly  to  lay  down  one  rule  of  training 
for  all  children.  Some  can  be  guided  en¬ 
tirely  by  gentleness,  while  others— 

Bot  Training.— But  hold  on— I  am  get¬ 
ting  into  a  dangerous  position.  I  have 
been  requested  at  times  to  take  the  little 
boys  out  behind  the  shed  and  give  them 
what  I  thought  they  deserved.  I  mentioned 
that  fact  once,  and  if  ever  a  man  got 
bloodthirsty  letters  to  pay  for  it  I  was 
the  man.  Several  good-sized  men  said  in 
effect  that  it  would  require  less  than  five 


cents  to  induce  them  to  come  and  thrash 
me  well.  1  am  a  man  of  peace,  and  w'as 
once  a  prominent  candidate  for  deacon,  but 
my  curiosity  is  quite  strong,  and  I  came 
near  offering  the  five  cents  to  see  if  tho.se 
gentlemen  would  not  require  a  doctor’s 
care  by  the  time  they  finished  their  job! 

My  father  was  killed  in  the  Civil  War. 

1  have  only  two  mental  pictures  of  him — 
one  as  he  stood  bidding  us  all  good-bye, 
and  the  other  what  I  will  now  relate.  I 
was  lying  in  bed  with  my  brother.  We 
were  in  an  attic  room.  It  was  late  In  the 
afternoon,  and  patches  of  sunshine  came 
through  the  western  window  and  lay  on 
the  bed.  Mother  had  sent  us  to  bed  as 
punishment  for  some  mischief,  her  last 
words  being — “Wait  till  Father  comes 
home!” 

We  heard  him  come  in,  and  a  conversa¬ 
tion  about  like  the  following  sent  fear  and 
hope  through  us  like  alternating  currents: 

“Now,  Joseph,  I  want  you  to  go  right 
up  and  whip  those  little  boys.  They  dis¬ 
obeyed  me  and  did  just  what  I  told  them 
not  to!” 

“Oh.  well.  Mother— they  are  pretty  small; 

I  guess  they  didn’t  mean  any  harm!” 

“That’s  it;  you’ll  ruin  your  own  chil¬ 
dren,” 

“Well,  Mother,  I  must  say  I  don’t  like 
the  job,  but  if  you  think  they  need  it-” 

So  he  came  slowly  and  heavily  up  the 
stairs,  I  can  see  his  head  as  he  mounted 
through  the  dusty  sunshine.  He  tried  to 
look  stern  and  scold  us,  but  he  knew  that 
in  a  short  time  he  was  to  go  to  the  front 
and  leave  us  behind.  He  struck  some 
pow'erful  blows  at  the  bed— just  where  we 
were  not,  and  we  helped  him  out  by  yell¬ 
ing  with  every  lung  we  possessed.  Then 
after  it  was  over  up  came  Mother  and 
carried  us  down  to  supper! 

The  Madame  rather  shakes  her  head 
when  I  tell  this  story— but  I  don’t  know! 
I  am  glad  Father  didn’t  give  us  what  we 
probably  deserved— just  at  that  time.  Later 
in  life  the  old  gentleman  who  undertook 
to  bring  me  up  gave  me  several  dressings 
with  an  aim  far  better  than  Father’s.  I 
have  absolutely  no  resentment  toward  him 
for  doing  it,  for  I  have  no  doubt  it  was 
less  than  I  deserved.  Some  sentimental 
people  seem  to  think  that  a  child  lives  to 
hate  the  parent  who  punishes  it.  I  should 
say  from  my  own  experience  that  this  is 
not  so  at  all. 

But  does  punishment  ever  do  a  child  any 
good? 

I  have  known  children  so  naturally  con¬ 
scientious  that  severe  punishment,  and 
certainly  one  that  was  unjust,  would  quite 
break  their  hearts.  I  have  known  others, 
especially  “institution”  children,  who  come 
to  one’s  family  with  evil  habits  already 
formed,  and  who  cannot  inspire  real  love, 
who  cannot,  as  I  believe,  be  reached  and 
disciplined  by  “moral  suasion”  alone. 

H.  w.  c. 


A  12-YEAR-OLD  BOY 

Can  do  more  and  better  work  with  thi.s 

HADID  CULTIVATOR 

than  three  men  with  common  hoes.  If  no  one  In  your  town  selks  it, 

send  »l, 25  for  sampie  delivered,  Liberal  terms  to  Agents.  Five  tools  combined 
in  one.  Does  same  work  as  a  wheel  hoe  and  costs  much  less. 

ULRICH  MFG.  CO.,  20  River  Street,  ROCK  FALLS,  ILLINOIS. 


TWO  CROP  ESSENTIALS 

are  cultivation  and  keeping  down  weeds. 
More  important  than  deep  cultivation  is 
keeping  tlie  surface  stirred,  breaking  the 
crust  due  to  rains,  and  allowing  the  light, 
air,  moisture  and  warmth  to  penetrate 
y  .  yW  quickly  to  the  roots  of  the  growing  plant, 
j.  I  y  For  doing  just  these  things  the  ideal  imple- 
.‘“^“'■'“..‘^ment  is  the 

Adjustable  Weeder 
and  Shallow  Cultivator. 

It  kills  the  weeds  at  first  showing,  the  top  soil  is  pulverized  and  kept  mellow,  the  plant 
roots  are  not  disturbed  and  the  moist  soil  is  not  brought  up  to  dry  in  the  sun.  Adjustable 
in  width.  Narrows  to  30  inches,  widens  to  7}^  feet.  Strong,  runs  steady,  no  cumbersome 
shafts.  Furnished  either  with  round  teeth  or  with  flat  to  suit  different  soils,  as  we  are 
licensed  by  the  Hallock  Weeder  Company  to  use  their  famous  flat  teeth.  Weeder  booklet 
mailed  free.  We  also  make  10  styles  Corn  Planters,  12  styles  Cultivators,  20  styles  Corn  Shel¬ 
ters,  hand  and  ptower.  Harrows,  Field  Rollers,  Feed  Cutters,  etc.  Write  for  catalogue  C. 

KEYSTONE  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  I54T  N.  Beaver  Si.,  York,  Pa. 


KEYSTONE 


CLIMAX  ENSILAGE  ao  FODDER  CUffEDS 

‘The  Complete  Machine. 


»» 


Wind  delivery.  No  more  trouble  with  carriers.  The 
CLIMAX  can  be  set  up,  ready  for  work,  at  a  35-foot 
silo,  in  20  minutes.  Takes  less  power  to  operate  than 
any  other  make.  The  CLIMAX  is  guaranteed  to  ele- 
1,  vate  any  fodder  in  any  condition.s — we  make  no  excep- 
■jj  tion.  Eight  years  of  success  bear  out  our  statements. 
Don’t  put  off  getting  your  machine  ixntil  the  season  is 
on.  Write  us  for  information  and  get  our  catalogue — 
it’s  free. 

THEWARSAW-WILKINSON  CO., 

WARSAW,  N.  Y. 


-FTTi 


Careful  Farmers 

—careless  ones  will  not  be  Interested  —  should  keep  a  barrel  of  Conserve  on  hand  all  the 
time  It  will  prolong  the  life  of  every  stick  of  lumber  on  the  place,  and  save  dollars  for 
every  penny  that  i  t  costs.  Two  cents’ worth  will  make  a  fence  post  last  years  longer  ; 
five  cents’ worth  will  protect  a  sill,  etc.  It  sinks  into  the  wood,  and  prevents  wet  or  dry 
rot.  A  scientific  money  saver.  Send  for  our  circular;  it  will  pay  you  to  investigate 

Conserve  Wood  Preservative. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Manufacturing  Chemist,  81  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

- rwi 
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Rumeiy  Engines 

both  as  to  traction  axul  generating;^  and  supplying  power,  are 
typical  of  all  that  is  best  for  thresherrnen.  They  are  rear 
geared,  gears  are  ofsteel,  cross  heads  and  slides  are  protected 
from  dust,  they  are  free  from  all  trappy  devices.  Single  or 
double  cylinders,  bum  wood  or  coal,  or  direct  flueforourn- 
ing  straw.  Fit  companions  in  the  threshing  held  for  the  fa¬ 
mous  New  Rumeiy  Separators.  Free  catalogue  de¬ 
scribes  all.  Writefor  it. 

M.  RUMELY  CO.,  La  Porte,  Indiana. 


CHARTER 

Gasoline  Engine. 

For  Grinding,  Shelling,  Fodder  Cutting, 

1  Threshing,  Pumping,  Sawing,  etc. 

STATIONARIES,  PORTABLES,  SAWING 
’  AND  PUMPING  OUTFITS.  ETC. 

.Send  for  Illust’d  Catalog  &  Testlraonials. 

State  Your  Power  Keeda. 

CHARTER  GAS  ENGINE  CO.,  Boi  26  STERLING.  ILL. 

The  Mietz  &  Weiss 

ZoTOieni  Easl&si.  Sizti,  1  to  60  B-P. 

Che4pe«t  8ud  84f«ft  Power  Knowe 
for  pumpinf  ood  electrio  Ucbtlng, 
Kriodiug  oom,  lepArmtiag  ore»m, 
•AwiDC  wood  Kod  oil  power 
purpoeee,  Ulfheet  Awkrd  for 
Plreot  Coupled  En^lDe  end  Oeuer- 
Ator,  Parle  Ezpoeitlon .  1900^  awarded 
Gold  Medftl  Pao-Am.  Izpoeltton, 
Buffalo,  1901;  Gold  Medal,  Oharlea- 
ioa,  8.0,,  Ezpoeltioa;  190S.  Send 
for  oatalofue. 

A,  MUTZ,  1S8  Mot*  Sv„  R*w  Toas 


RUBEROID 

ITRADE-MARK  REGISTERED) 

ROOFING 

For  residences,  barns,  poul¬ 
try-houses  and  silos.  Posi¬ 
tively  the  most  durable  and 
economical  roofing  on  the 
rnarket.  Anyone  can  apply 
It.  Water-proof.  Contains 
no  tar.  Will  not  melt.  Lasts 
indefinitely. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  K. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO. 

100  William  St.,  New  York. 


There  is  no 
record  of  a  i 
|FARQUHAR  BOILER 
ever  exploding. 


ENGINES  AND  SEPARATORS 

The  Farauhar  threshing  machinery  is  the  perfected  proiluct  of  the  pioneer  manufacturers  of 
Urain  SeuarutorM  and  ThrcHhinit:  KugIneA.  U  h  the  most  durable  and  cheapest  thre.s  »- 
ing  outfit  a  farmer  can  buy.  The  Celebrated  Aju.x  Tbreahlnir  Kniflnea,  made  in 
sizes  from  4  h.  p.  up,  have  seats,  foot  brakes,  and  two  injectors.  Provided  with  every  approved 
safety  appliance.  Farquhur  8epuratorrt  have  every  advan¬ 
tage  of  capacity,  thoroughness  of  separation,  simplicity  and 
durability.  Kv’ery  part  thoroughly  tested.  Made  in  all 
styles  and  sizes.  Send  for  free  catalogue  of  Knglues, 

Threshing  Machinery,  Saw  .Mills,  etc. 


A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd. 
York,  Pa. 


Hubbard’s  Fertilizers  do  not  rest  until  the  work  is  done ;  when  the  p-ouud 
freezes,  they  rest,  hut  only  then.  In  connection  with  tliis  statement,  kindly  read 
the  following  from  the  Fast  Master  of  the  Massachusetts  btate  (j  range . 

THE  Kogeks&Hubbaki:^o.,  Middletown  Conn.  „„„ 

Gentlemen-I  used  abAt  nine  tons  of  Hubbard’  Fertilizer  this  season  a^d  am  satisfied  that  It  paid^ 
was  particularly  true  of  the  Hubbard’s  Oats  and  Top  Dressing.  Its  use  enabled  us  to 
July  1st,  after  which  date  there  came  on  a  long  spell 

plaining  because  their  hay  was  spoiling  or  getting  over-ripe,  we  were  growing  a  fine  crop  which  cut 

over  a  ton  per  acre  by  the  middle  of  August,  and  at  this  writing  there  Is  a  third  crop 

to  ouL  Tours  truly,  K.  D.  HOWE,  Past  Master,  Massachusetts  Btate  Grange. 

The  letter  speaks  for  itself— comment  seems  unnecessary.  We  hope  you  will 
decide  to  use  the  Hubbard  Fertilizers.  Our  hook,  “  Hubbard’s  Fertilizers  for 
giving  full  description  of  our  different  brands,  sent  free  to  any  ailclress.  Apply 
to  our  ‘  ‘  Local  Agents  ”  or  direct  to 


THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 


MIDDLETOWM,  CONN. 


FAIRBANKS 
(jasoline  Engines 

They  are  the  best  and  most  economical  power 
for  all  farm  work — pump  water,  saw  wood, 
run  separator,  ensilage  cutter,  feed  mill  or  any 
farm  machinery.  “Fairbanks  Junior”  is  de¬ 
signed  especially  for  farm  work — gives  two 
applications  of  power:  vertical  with  walking 
beam,  and  belt  power  with  pulley  attached. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  “FARM  HELPS,”  which 
gives  full  information  regarding  Fairbanks 
Gasoline  Engines  and  Farm  Scales. 

THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY, 

416-422  Hruome  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Baltimore,  Md.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Philadelphia, Pa.  Boston,  Mass. 
New  Orleans,  La.  Albany,  N.Y.  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Montreal, P.<J. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  Is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  agaimst  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trilling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  re.sponslble  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
Is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street.  New  York. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  2,  1903. 


Ten  years  ago,  when  a  few  of  us  were  advising 
northern  farmers  to  try  cow  peas,  most  of  the  “wise 
men”  shook  their  heads  sadly  or  sneered  at  the  ad¬ 
vice.  Now  they  have  rushed  far  up  on  the  front  seat 
and  are  shouting  COW  PEAS!  just  as  though  they 
thought  the  extra  noise  will  wipe  out  the  memory  of 
their  former  lack  of  faith.  However,  the  cow  pea  is 
a  good  crop  for  many  northern  farms,  and  though  our 
friends  are  a  little  late  they  are  still  very  useful! 

* 

No  doubt  about  it!  That  decision  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  against  the  railroad  “merger”  is 
the  hardest  blow  that  the  illegal  trusts  have  yet  re¬ 
ceived.  Of  course  the  lawyers  put  up  a  long  story  of 
what  they  will  do  before  the  Supreme  Court,  but  no 
one  doubts  that  Congress  has  supreme  control  over 
interstate  traffic,  and  that  Congress  meant  to  prevent 
monopoly  from  freezing  out  competition.  The  first 
principle  here  laid  down  is  admitted.  If  there  be  any 
doubt  about  the  second  the  people  will  take  care  that 
Congress  speaks  the  next  time  in  italics.  There  are 
those  who  fear  that  the  Government  will  now  pro¬ 
ceed  against  the  trusts  in  such  a  way  as  to  injure 
business  and  “upset  values.”  We  have  no  fear  of 
that.  The  people  seem  willing  to  give  these  great 
monopolies  a  chance  to  cover  themselves — which  is 
more  than  the  monopolies  ever  gave  the  people. 

« 

About  two  years  ago  a  colony  of  beavers  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  a  remote  fastness  of  New  Jersey,  a  State 
from  which  this  interesting  animal  was  supposed  to 
be  exterminated  generations  ago,  and  at  the  instance 
of  some  sportsmen  and  powder  manufacturers  the 
New  Jersey  Legislature  was  induced  to  pass  a  bill  for 
the  protection  of  beavers.  The  animals  have  since 
built  dams  and  overfiowed  nearby  farm  lands,  caus¬ 
ing  much  damage.  The  farmers  are  tired  of  tearing 
down  these  dams  only  to  have  them  rebuilt,  and  want 
the  privilege  of  permanently  abating  the  nuisance, 
but  are  restrained  by  this  fool  law.  The  beaver  Is 
chiefly  valuable  now  as  a  synonym  for  industry,  as  his 
fur  is  replaced  by  many  substitutes  in  manufacturing 
arts,  and  sentiment  should  not  preserve  such  destruc¬ 
tive  animals  unless  the  State  is  willing  to  purchase 
the  injured  lands  at  a  fair  valuation  for  a  game  pres- 
serve. 

The  average  city  man  of  the  middle  class  lives 
within  gunshot  of  great  schools  and  libraries  and 
other  possibilities  for  gaining  knowledge  and  culture. 
Instead  of  taking  advantage  of  these  opportunities 
he  contents  himself  with  half-reading  a  single  daily 
paper.  A  good  illustration  of  the  way  such  a  man 
reads  was  given  the  other  day  in  the  selection  of  a 
jury  to  try  an  important  case.  The  facts  in  this  case 
had  been  well  discussed  in  the  papers,  yet  while  many 
admitted  that  they  had  read  all  about  it  no  one  had 
“formed  an  opinion.”  They  had  simply  read  for 
amusement,  with  so  many  things  to  distract  the  mind 
that  they  retained  nothing  to  form  the  foundation  for 
a  fixed  opinion.  One  cannot  imagine  an  intelligent 
farmer  who  could  read  the  account  of  such  a  case  in 
his  county  paper  without  forming  a  definite  opinion. 
The  fact  is,  as  we  have  often  pointed  out,  that  the 
best  thinking  is  done  on  the  farm  and  in  the  farm 
homes,  for  there  are  to  be  found  the  best  chances 
for  steady  and  healthy  thinking.  Were  it  not  for  the 
opportunities  for  study  which  the  country  affords 
real  thinking  would  in  a  few  years  be  given  up  almost 


entirely  to  professional  classes.  It  will  be  a  sorry 
day  for  this  country  if  that  ever  happens. 

* 

One  of  the  strong  old  patriots  who  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  said  that  Americans 
must  hang  together  or  else  they  would  surely  hang 
separately!  We  have  seen  this  sentiment  attributed 
to  John  Adams,  Ben.  Franklin,  Jefferson  and  several 
others,  it  makes  littie  difference  now  who  said  it.  It 
is  one  of  those  truths  which  grow  greater  than  their 
author.  The  New  York  creamery  men  and  produce 
growers,  the  Ohio  market  gardeners,  the  Nebraska 
grain  shippers  who  are  trying  to  organize,  may  well 
learn  that  old  statement  by  heart.  Having  started  to 
“get  together”  in  defense  of  their  rights  they  must 
stick  or  be  worse  off  than  they  were  before.  Dealers 
are  already  saying  that  they  will  kill  the  creamery 
association.  There  was  a  time  when  words  would  kill 
an  organization  of  this  sort,  but  that  day  has  gone. 
The  very  failures  of  the  past  have  given  the  farmers 
a  clearer  grasp  of  the  situation.  Stick  together,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  your  only  salvation  lies  in  organization. 

• 

Not  a  week  passes  without  an  application  from 
some  wealthy  man  for  a  farm  manager.  Throughout 
the  Central  West  men  of  means  are  investing  in  farm 
property  expecting  to  cultivate  large  blocks  of  land 
as  a  business  investment.  Such  men  find  it  easier  to 
obtain  gangs  of  farm  labor  than  the  smaller  farmer 
does  to  secure  a  single  hired  man.  The  difiiculty  is 
to  find  a  capable  manager.  Such  a  man  must  pos¬ 
sess  a  bettor  combination  of  skill,  tact  and  knowledge 
than  the  manager  of  a  factory  or  large  business  and 
he  is  not  easily  found.  Such  employers  naturally  ap¬ 
ply  to  our  agricultural  colleges  for  help.  They  find 
that  the  demand  is  four  times  the  size  of  the  supply. 
There  was  a  time  when  practical  farmers  sneered  at 
the  college  graduate,  and  had  little  use  for  him.  Per¬ 
haps  they  were  justified  in  doing  so  at  that  time,  but 
now  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  has  changed.  The 
colleges  are  turning  out  trained  and  sensible  men 
who,  with  fair  experience,  wiil  make  excellent  man¬ 
agers.  Western  men  have,  during  the  past  few  years, 
invested  quite  extensively  in  farm  lands.  Their  plan 
is  to  throw  several  farms  together  and  conduct  the 
whole  under  one  management  in  a  business-like  way. 
This  has  given  opportunity  for  trained  men,  so  that 
to-day  a  capable  graduate  of  an  agricultural  college 
has  a  far  better  business  opportunity  than  the  aver¬ 
age  graduate  at  a  professional  school.  This,  we 
think,  is  only  an  indication  of  what  is  coming  in  the 
future. 

• 

A  ViRGiNLv  reader  recently  asked  advice  about  in¬ 
vesting  money.  He  has  a  Government  bond  which 
pays  3^4  per  cent  interest.  Parties  assure  him  that 
they  can  take  this  money  and  make  it  earn  10  per 
cent  or  more.  Shall  he  sell  his  bond  with  its  sure 
value  but  small  earning  capacity,  and  invest  the 
money  in  the  schemes  which  promise  three  times  the 
interest?  We  advised  this  man  to  keep  his  bond. 
The  particular  investment  which  he  had  in  mind  in¬ 
volved  too  much  risk.  Yet  this  will  not  do  for  gen¬ 
eral  advice.  Many  legitimate  business  chances  offer 
good  opportunities — but  every  man  who  takes  his 
money  out  of  a  safe  place  and  hands  it  over  to  strang¬ 
ers  must  understand  that  he  takes  a  risk.  As  you  in¬ 
crease  the  possible  income  from  your  money  the  fur¬ 
ther  you  get  away  from  a  “sure  thing.”  Take  the 
familiar  offer  of  a  company  that  seeks  to  promote  a 
town  or  build  up  a  suburb  of  some  city.  They  buy 
or  obtain  options  on  farm  property  and  offer  town 
lots  or  stock  for  sale.  They  expect  in  this  way  to  ob¬ 
tain  money  enough  to  grade,  pave  streets,  build 
houses  and  do  other  things  which  must  be  done  in 
order  to  attract  residents.  If  this  money  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  and  if  honest  men  control  the  business,  the 
chances  are  in  favor  of  a  great  success,  and  those  who 
invest  may  more  than  double  their  money  in  a  short 
time.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  a  scheme  of  this  sort 
strangers  w'ould  be  more  likely  to  take  the  risk  than 
local  moneyed  men.  If,  however,  the  necessary  money 
cannot  be  raised,  if  rascals  obtain  control  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  or  death  or  misfortune  befall  those  who  head  it, 
of  course  it  will  fail  and  most  of  the  money  put  into 
it  will  be  lost.  Thus  a  business  honestly  planned  and 
with  every  chance  of  success  may  fail  through  no  fault 
of  the  promoters  and  carry  down  the  small  invest¬ 
ments  of  the  multitude.  Money  is  made  most  rapidly 
by  increasing  the  value  of  low-priced  property.  Capi¬ 
tal  wisely  invested  may  make  a  farm  that  would  bare¬ 
ly  sell  for  the  face  of  the  mortgage  bring  $1,000  per 
acre.  Cash  used  at  just  the  right  time  in  a  growing 
business  may  save  credit,  and  thus  double  profits  In 
a  single  year.  When  a  man  lends  his  money  in  a 
lump  he  can  control  the  business  and  usually  protect 
himself.  When  1,000  men  each  put  up  one-tenth  of 
one  per  cent  of  the  amount  they  have  no  protection 


save  the  honesty  and  skill  of  those  who  handle  the 
funds.  The  man  who  lends  it  all  really  takes  less  risk 
than  one  of  the  1,000.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  when  a  business  man  wishes  to  raise  capital  in 
small  amounts  he  could  not  obtain  it  in  a  lump.  There 
may  be  excellent  reasons  why  it  is  better  to  have  1,000 
creditors  rather  than  one.  The  idea  of  cooperation 
and  the  good  will  of  many  small  partners  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  is  very  useful.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that 
no  definite  advice  can  be  given  except  in  cases  of  evi¬ 
dent  fraud,  or  where  the  plans  are  manifestly  im¬ 
possible.  In  the  cases  where,  with  honest  manage¬ 
ment,  there  is  fair  chance  of  success  the  investor  must 
understand  that  he  risks  his  money  upon  the  honor 
and  skill  of  the  man  who  handles  it.  You  do  that 
with  every  dollar  you  invest  in  a  business  enterprise 
or  institution  of  any  kind.  You  must  decide  for  your¬ 
self  whether  the  prospects  of  increased  income  from 
the  dollar  offset  the  increased  risk. 

• 

Another  endless  chain  scheme  for  getting  money 
from  farmers  has  appeared.  This  time  the  gentle  hen 
is  made  the  agent!  A  certain  “poultry  ranch”  in 
Virginia  has  kindly  consented  to  sell  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte  eggs  at  $3  for  15.  Here  is  what  you  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  do: 

Fill  out  the  enclosed  blank  and  return  to  the  company 
with  $3  for  a  setting  of  eggs,  and  the  company  will  send 
you  contracts,  needed  instructions,  etc.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  write  about  eight  letters  each  day  (about  one 
hour  a  day)  to  friends  or  to  addresses  furnished  by  the 
company.  You  can  readily  see  that  a  large  number  will 
purchase  eggs  as  they  will  wish  to  earn  money  as  you  are 
doing.  If  you  wmrk  faithfully  you  can  earn  from  $5  to 
$8  per  week.  I  have  always  found  the  company  strictly 
honorable  in  every  respect,  they  pay  weekly. 

You  are  to  receive  $1  for  each  order  received  as  the 
result  of  your  letters!  The  letter  which  is  sent  us 
closes  as  follows: 

My  commission  the  past  week  was  $9,  and  I  And  that 
the  company  takes  great  pains  to  send  me  names  that 
are  prospective  purchasers,  as  it  is  to  their  advantage 
as  well  as  yours,  and  I  think  if  you  give  this  plan  a  trial 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  in  a  class  by  itself,  and 
far  ahead  cf  any  other  plan  you  may  have  worked  for. 

We  rather  think  this  man  is  right  when  he  says 
this  scheme  is  “in  a  class  by  itself.”  It  is  also  at  the 
head  of  the  class!  A  “ranch”  could  be  started  in  any 
large  town.  You  can  buy  brown  eggs  in  the  market 
at  15  cents  for  15  and  make  great  profit  at  selling 
them  in  baskets  for  $3.  That  is  probably  just  what 
these  scamps  are  up  to,  and  any  man,  woman  or  child 
who  aids  them  by  writing  these  letters  is  guilty  of  a 
mean  fraud  at  least.  We  do  wish  such  fellows  would 
keep  their  hands  off  the  hen.  She  tries  to  be  honest. 
Even  when  she  steals  her  nest  she  does  it  to  benefit 
mankind  and  save  the  cost  of  an  incubator! 

• 

BREVITIES. 

One  inch  Is  deep  enough  for  oat  seeding. 

Is  there  any  silver  lining  to  the  farm  labor  cloud? 

Few  people  recognize  a  mistake  at  the  time  it  is  made. 
Grub  in  the  head  is  a  bad  disease  in  sheep.  So  it  is  in 
the  hired  man  who  thinks  of  nothing  but  his  dinner. 

Be  patient,  you  cannot  hurry  the  development  of  char¬ 
acter  any  more  than  you  can  hasten  the  true  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  plant. 

The  ginseng  growers  are  organizing.  It  seems  that 
seeds  of  Japanese  ginseng,  a  worthless  plant,  are  being 
sold  to  would-be  growers. 

Bran  50  pounds,  one  quart  of  molasses,  one  pound  of 
Paris-green  and  water  enough  to  make  a  damp  dough 
will  make  a  fatal  bait  for  cutworms.  Put  it  in  lumps 
about  the  field. 

A  FRIEND  who  is  trying  to  perfect  a  new  hybrid  corn 
tells  us  that  the  first  year  he  got  one  ear  which  the  rats 
ata  up.  The  next  year  he  got  three  ears  and  put  them  In 
a  rat-trap  and  nailed  it  up. 

This  is  sensible  talk  from  a  Pennsylvania  reader:  “As 
I  am  advanced  in  years  I  would  like  to  turn  my  atten¬ 
tion  more  than  heretofore  to  rearing  of  poultry  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  eggs  for  market.” 

Strawberries  have  a  way  of  rallying  after  a  freeze 
that  knocks  out  more  prophets  than  profits.  First  re¬ 
ports  of  damage  are  generally  blue.  At  the  same  time 
the  crop  in  Delaware  and  south  Jersey  will  be  short. 

We  receive  seme  remarkable  stories  of  success  with 
“dust  spraying”— that  is  blowing  a  dry  fungicide  upon 
plants  instead  of  using  a  liquid.  Is  this  a  case  of  “Hob¬ 
son’s  choice”  for  dry  sections  where  water  is  hard  to 
obtain  ? 

The  best  time  for  spraying  peaches  and  plums  to  de¬ 
stroy  germs  of  rot  would  seem  to  be  when  the  fruit  has 
nearly  reached  full  size.  Yet  the  ordinary  Bordeaux  will 
not  answer  for  such  spraying.  Has  anyone  used  a  milder 
spray— say  carbonate  of  copper— for  this  purpose?  How 
does  it  work? 

Some  years  ago  a  Jerseyman  started  a  novel  experi¬ 
ment  with  eggs.  He  hunted  the  New  York  market  for 
the  darkest  colored  eggs  he  could  find  without  regard  to 
where  they  came  from.  Of  course  a  large  proportion  of 
these  eggs  never  hatched,  but  after  a  good  deal  of  culling 
this  man  has  a  fiock  of  tremendous  birds  that  resemble 
a  cross  between  Light  Brahmas  and  Cochins. 
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THE  WESTERN  NEW  YORK  APPLE  BELT. 

Twelve  years  ag:o  the  writer  took  his  first  institute  trip 
through  the  apple  counties  of  western  New  York — Wayne, 
Monroe,  Orleans,  Niagara  and  Erie.  While  the  farmers 
were  doing  very  well  with  their  other  fruits  there  was 
a  general  complaint  that  apples  were  unproductive.  For 
miles  one  could  see  almost  unbroken  stretches  of  apple 
orchards,  trees  from  25  to  35  years  old,  set  25  to  30  feet 
apart,  with  their  branches  touching.  Many  trees  were 
full  of  moss,  fungus  abundant,  and  insects  of  various 
kinds  still  more  abundant.  Many  of  these  orchards  were 
in  sod,  used  for  meadows;  others  on  land  where  they 
were  trying  to  grow  other  farm  crops.  There  was  very 
little  Interest  in  the  apple,  and  much  talk  of  cutting 
down  the  orchards;  in  fact,  some  were  destroyed.  About 
that  time  a  number  of  Orleans  County  farmers  went  be¬ 
fore  the  State  assesors  and  asked  to  have  their  valua¬ 
tion  lower,  because  their  land  was  covered  with  unprofit¬ 
able  orchards.  Spraying  had  just  begun  to  come  into 
general  notice,  and  the  experiment  stations,  the  Western 
New  York  Horticultural  Society  and  the  farmers’  insti¬ 
tutes  had  begun  to  preach  a  gospel  of  care,  fertility  and 
spraying  to  which  here  and  there  a  man  more  progressive 
than  his  fellows  with  abundant  faith,  followed  by  good 
works,  took  heed,  a  few  goiiig  so  far  as  to  take  out  every 
other  tree,  letting  in  light  and  air,  and  giving  more  room 
for  root  pasturage,  with  the  result  that  these  non-pro¬ 
ductive  orchards  began  to  bear,  in  unfavorable  years, 
while  the  uncared-for  ones  were  still  barren.  Example 
was  (as  is  always  the  case)  stronger  than  precept.  When 
a  man  was  found  to  be  getting  from  $2,000  to  $7,000  an¬ 
nually  for  his  apple  crop,  his  neighbors  naturally  sought 
the  reason  why.  Then  began  an  era  of  fertilizing,  culti¬ 
vating  and  spraving,  that  brought  an  abundant  harvest. 
This  received  something  of  a  setback  in  1896,  the  year  of 
the  phenomenal  crop,  when  all  orchards  bore,  those  that 
were  neglected  as  well  as  those  cared  for.  This  will  be 
remembered  as  a  year  of  great  financial  depression;  lit¬ 
tle  money  to  be  had.  both  on  the  part  of  dealers  as  well 
as  consumers.  Thousands  of  bushels  of  apples  were  un¬ 
gathered,  and  thousands  more  that  had  been  gathered 
were  suffered  to  rot  for  want  of  a  market.  The  writer 
was  in  Niagara  County  in  August  of  that  year,  and 
prophesied  that  if  50  cents  per  barrel  was  obtained  for  the 
fruit  the  growers  would  be  fortunate,  and  he  was  laugh¬ 
ed  to  scorn.  Yet  even  had  that  price  been  realized  for 
all  the  fruit  it  would  have  meant  over  $2,000,000  to  the 
counties  above  mentioned.  To  speak  of  apples  that  Win¬ 
ter  was  like  putting  a  red  flag  before  a  bull.  Some  men 
cut  down  their  trees,  many  more  ceased  caring  for  them, 
and  spraying  had  a  setback.  But  the  faithful  con¬ 
tinued  steadfast  and  the  next  year,  with  natural  condi¬ 
tions  unfavorable,  secured  a  fair  crop  at  very  high  prices, 
and  in  the  seven  years  following  1896  there  has  not  been 
a  year  when  the  cared-for  orchards  have  not  borne,  and 
the  fruit  not  been  in  demand  at  a  fair  price.  As  a  rule, 
both  grower  and  buyer  have  made  money. 

Cold  storage  houses,  built  on  the  most  approved  plan, 
have  sprung  up  all  through  this  section  from  Rochester 
to  Buffalo  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  town  with  300  or 
40t  inhabitants  with  a  cold  storage  house  holding  from 
40,000  to  50,000  barrels.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  bless¬ 
ings  to  the  grower.  It  relieves  the  market  from  the  In¬ 
flux  of  fruit  early  in  the  season,  and  prolongs  the  period 
when  the  fruit  can  be  put  on  the  market.  By  the  aid  of 
refrigerator  oars  it  can  be  sent  to  parts  of  our  country 
and  at  seasons  never  possible  to  reach  before.  These 
men  are  searching  out  sections  where  they  can  place  the 


fruit,  and  though  they  do  it  for  their  own  profit  the 
benefit  is  received  by  the  grower  as  well.  It  is  very  un¬ 
fortunate  for  buyer  and  grower  alike  that  a  more  con¬ 
servative  spirit  did  not  prevail  last  Fall.  Stimulated  by 
the  money  made  in  the  past,  buyers  paid  more  for  fruit 
than  they  could  afford  and  the  conditions  justified,  with 
the  result  that  they  will  lose  thousands  of  dollars,  many 
men  will  be  ruined,  and  while  those  growers  who  sold 
are  the  Immediate  gainers,  the  bad  effects  will  be  felt 
for  a  long  time,  and  unless  this  should  be  a  year  (as  it 
promises  to  be)  of  an  exceedingly  short  fruit  crop,  grow¬ 
ers  will  not  obtain  anywhere  near  what  they  should, 
through  undue  conservatism  and  lack  of  means  on  the 
part  of  the  buyers.  It  may  interest  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  section  to  know  of  the  magnitude  of 
this  fruit  Industry.  These  figures  I  have  through  the 
courtesy  of  Willis  T.  Mann,  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  statistics  of  the  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation.  They  are  Just  a  few  from  his  most  exhaustive 
and  instructive  report: 

Niagara  leads,  and  in  her  case  I  give  all  the  fruits; 
924,860  bearing  apple  trees,  554,000  peach,  388,000  pear  and 
184,000  plum  trees  (all  in  bearing),  beside  grapes  and 
quinces.  Wayne,  796,611  bearing  apple  trees;  Monroe, 
789,409;  Orleans,  629,409;  Erie,  631,283.  In  addition  these 
counties  also  have  peaches,  pears  and  plums  in  more  or 
less  the  same  proportion  as  Niagara.  In  studying  crop 
reports  next  Fall,  let  those  interested  remember  that 
the  apple  crop  of  these  five  counties  equals  that  of  the 
States  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Missouri. 
Wayne  County  sent  out  this  year  over  800  cars  of  evap¬ 
orated  apples  If  we  reckon  15  tons  to  the  car,  and  realize 
that  six  pounds  of  evaporated  apples  stand  for  a  bushel 
of  fruit,  we  have  the  equivalent  of  2,500  bushels  per  car, 
or  a  total  of  2,000,000  bushels  of  evaporated  apples  alone 
in  this  one  county.  On  account  of  the  lack  of  coal  many 
evaporators  were  not  run  to  their  full  capacity. 

Starting  this  Winter  on  February  16  at  Penfield,  Mon- 
rce  County,  and  going  from  there  to  Niagara  Falls  on 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad  and  returning  by  the 
Rome,  Watertown  &  Ogdensburg  to  Webster,  in  the 
same  county,  on  March  17,  I  have  held  a  series  of  insti¬ 
tutes  In  this  section,  and  although  most  of  the  time  the 
roads  were  very  bad,  and  the  meetings  not  far  apart, 
there  was  a  uniformly  large  attendance  of  intelligent, 
interested  men.  This  seems  the  more  surprising  when 
one  realizes  that  these  people  are  well  posted  and  in 
many  cases  well  able  to  ^ve  the  instructors  points.  The 
number  and  character  of  the  questions  asked  would  have 
been  unheard  of  10  years  ago,  even  in  an  agricultural  col¬ 
lege.  At  Albion,  the  county  seat  of  Orleans  County,  is 
probably  gathered  the  best  institute  audience  in  this  or 
any  State.  Here  institutes  have  been  held  for  13  con¬ 
secutive  years  (the  writer  has  attended  six  of  them),  and 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  originally  this  was  the  one  in¬ 
stitute  for  the  county,  and  this  year  there  were  four 
others,  the  attendance  has  steadily  Increased,  and  in 
neither  afternoon  session,  either  this  year  or  last,  was 
there  room  in  the  Court  House  for  all  who  desired  to  get 
in,  although  it  will  seat  between  450  and  500.  But  num¬ 
bers  are  not  all.  There  was  not  a  question  among  a  very 
large  number  but  was  an  intelligent  one,  and  asked  to 
obtain  information  into  the  reason  of  things  and  not  for 
criticism  or  to  test  or  annoy  the  speakers. 

Without  question  there  was  more  wealth  represented 
that  was  actually  taken  from  the  soil  than  in  any  like 
audience  in  the  United  States.  This  may  seem  a  strong 
statement,  but  will  be  more  easily  credited  when  I  say 
there  were  doubtless  over  100  men  present  whose  apple 
crop  alone  this  year  had  sold  from  $1,000  to  $3,000,  a  score 
at  least  whose  fruit  had  sold  for  from  $3,000  to  $10,000,  and 
many  of  these  I  could  mention  by  name  if  it  were  proper 
to  do  so.  Fruit  does  not  constitute  all  of  their  revenue. 
They  raise  large  crops  of  wheat,  beans,  potatoes,  hay 
and  cabbage  (although  this  year  the  more  a  man  had  of 
the  latter  the  worse  off  he  was),  sheep  and  cows  to  a 
limited  extent.  This  profitable  fruit  business  has  been 
brought  about  in  a  dozen  years  by  intelligent  effort  con¬ 
trolling  conditions;  the  thing  man  was  placed  on  the 
earth  for,  i.  e..  to  have  dominion.  In  another  article  I 
will  go  into  the  detail  of  some  of  the  methods  employed 
and  make  some  comments  thereon. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTTNE. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC.— Fire  was  started  in  the  oil  fields  at  Beau¬ 
mont,  Tex.,  April  15,  by  the  breaking  of  a  lantern.  It 
destroyed  265  derricks,  causing  a  loss  of  over  $800,000.  It 
is  believed  that  two-thirds  of  the  companies  in  the  burn¬ 
ed  district  will  be  unable  to  recover  from  the  damage. 

.  .  .  A  gale  which  began  along  the  Atlantic  coast  April 
13  lasted  for  72  hours,  and  did  much  damage  to  shipping 
and  to  seaside  property.  The  damage  to  bulkheads  and 
other  property  along  the  New  Jersey  coast  amounts  to 
over  $100,000.  .  .  .  Exploding  oil  tanks  caused  by  fire  in 
a  refinery  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  April  13,  showered  blazing  oil 
upon  surrounding  buildings,  and  caused  a  loss  of  $150,000. 
Three  men  were  painfully  injured,  but  no  lives  lost.  .  . 

.  April  18  the  Lamourie  Dam  on  Bayou  Lamourie,  near 
Alexandria,  La.,  was  blown  up  by  farmers  living  in 
the  neighborhood.  Four  kegs  of  powder  were  used  and 
the  dam  was  completely  wrecked,  the  explosion  being 
heard  many  miles  away.  The  dam  was  built  on  Bayou 
Lamourie  by  the  Red  River  and  Bayou  Boeuf  Levee 
Board,  a  State  institution,  at  the  request  of  the  people 
living  on  the  bayou  below,  who  were  subject  to  freshets, 
the  idea  being  to  force  the  greater  part  of  the  water 
down  Bayou  Boeuf,  which  can  better  carry  it  off.  This 
year  the  phenomenal  rains  have  caused  the  flooding  of 
the  lands  above  the  dam.  The  people  thus  injured  were 
inclined  to  credit  the  overflow  to  the  dam  rather  than  to 
the  true  cause,  the  rains.  .  .  .  The  four  young  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Alfred  M.  Perrin,  of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  who 
was  killed  in  the  Park  Avenue  tunnel  wreck  in  New  York 
on  January  8,  1902,  got  a  verdict  of  $75,000  damages  in  the 
Supreme  Court  April  20  against  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  Company.  The  widow  of  every  man  who  sat 
behind  or  opposite  Mr.  Perrin  in  the  New  Haven  coach 
has  received  a  big  verdict,  among  them  being  Mrs.  Henry 
G.  Dlmon,  $50,000;  Mrs.  William  Leys,  $100,000;  Mrs.  B.  C. 
Hinsdale,  $40,000,  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Slutz,  $38,500.  .  .  Six 
persons  were  killed  and  several  Injured  in  a  wreck  on 
the  Erie  Railroad  at  Red  House,  a  few  miles  east  of 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  April  20.  Train  No.  4,  a  through  ex¬ 
press  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  collided  with  a  freight 
and  was  derailed.  Five  unidentified  bodies  were  taken 
from  the  ruins  of  the  wrecked  and  burned  train.  They 
include  two  women  and  a  child,  who  are  said  to  have 
been  passengers  from  the  West.  .  .  .  As  a  result  of 
the  temperance  agitation  throughout  Ohio  and  the  result 
of  many  elections  under  the  Beal  local  option  law,  the 
brewers  have  decided  to  aid  the  enforcement  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  closing  laws  in  the  smaller  muncipalitles.  Offers  of 
support  to  this  end  have  been  communicated  to  over  50 
mayors  of  the  State  by  the  organization.  .  .  .  The 
New  York  Legislature  has  passed  Senator  Goodsell’s  bill, 
which  prohibits  the  erection  of  any  camp  or  hospital  for 
the  treatment  of  patients  suffering  from  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  in  any  county  of  the  State  without  first  se¬ 
curing  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  the 
Town  Board.  .  .  .  One  of  the  large  plants  belonging 
to  the  National  Fireproofing  Company  near  Perth  Am¬ 
boy.  N.  J..  was  burned  April  21;  loss  $100,000.  .  .  .  Fire 
in  the  business  section  of  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  April  21, 
caused  a  loss  of  $500,000. 

ADMINISTRATION.— It  has  become  apparent  to  the 
Post  Office  Department  authorities  that  the  investiga¬ 
tions  into  the  alleged  scandals  in  the  postal  service  will 
take  a  much  greater  time  than  was  anticipated.  The  in¬ 
vestigation  will  be  most  thorough  and  searching  and  will 
embrace  all  details  of  the  administrative  service  of  the 
Department.  In  the  inquiry  now  being  made  into  the 
conduct  of  affairs  in  the  salary  and  allowance  division 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  send  Inspectors  to  post 
offices  both  large  and  small  and  to  accessible  and  re¬ 
mote  portions  of  the  country.  It  is  now  estimated  that 
at  least  two  and  probably  three  months  must  elapse  be¬ 
fore  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster-General  Bristow’s  re¬ 
port  is  completed  and  laid  before  Mr.  Payne. 


Globe 

Gluten  Feed 

A  sweet,  cool  feed,  suitable  for 
use  in  Summer  weather.  Will 
increase  your  supply  of  milk  one 
quart  per  cow  a  day. 

Mixed  with  bran,  Globe  gluten 
makes  the  best  horse  feed .  Cheaper 
than  oats,  better  than  corn. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  it  or  write  to 

New  York  Glucose  Co. 

26  Broadway,  New  York. 


Farmer’s  Frienil-Corii 

The  money-mailing  dent  com  of  the  future.  Brought 
to  its  present  high  quality  by  years  of  careful  hybrid¬ 
izing  and  selection  from  the  hardiest,  earliest,  most 
vigorous  and  prollflo  drouth-resisting  stocks.  Hmall 
cob;  long  grain;  large,  solid,  plump  and  well-shaped 
ears.  Has  outyielded  in  both  weight  and  measure 
other  varieties  in  actual  field  tests  on  our  farms. 
Farmers  who  have  seen  it  want  no  other.  Will  be 
widely  advertised  and  in  big  demand  as  soon  as 
growers  and  seedsmen  learn  of  its  great  qualities. 
Get  stock  now  and  be  ready  to  supply  your  neighbors 
next  season.  They  will  readily  pay  a  good  price  for 
seed  when  they  see  how  It  grows  and  bears  for  you. 
One  pound,  25c..:  three  pounds,  60c.,  postpaid.  Send 
to-day.  For  list  of  other  selected  Farm  Seeds  Of  best 
varieties  send  for  free  Catalogue  No.  18. 

MAPLEWOOD  STOCK  FARM, 

ALLEGAN,  MICH. 


AM  MM— 100  bn.  K.  8- rowed  Yellow  Seed  Cora; 
I  ■  11  K  N  200  ba.  W.  Star  Oats,  clean  and  choice. 

Sample  free.  First  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair. 
Everett’s  Early  Six  Weeks  potato,  $2.50  per 'barrel  ; 
Irish  Cobblers,  Sir  Walter  Raleighs  and  others.  Some 
choice  seconds.  Write  wants  to-day.  8.  J.  SMITH’S 
POTAIH)  FARM,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


TOKIER  SDKI61 


TME  PRAISES  Of 


DEERING  MACHINES 

This  is  not  surprising  as  they  are  money  savers  and  money  makers. 
They  are  machines  that  can  be  depended  upon  at  all  times  and  under 
all  conditions.  Every  Deering  Light  Draft  Ideal  is  a  modern  up-to- 
date  machine  containing  every  modern  improvement. 

THE  DEERING  IDEAL  LINE 

Binders,  Rice  Binders,  Headers,  Header-Binders,  Mowers,  Reapers, 
Hemp  Reapers,  Corn  Binders,  Corn  Shockers,  Buskers  and  Shredders, 
Rakes,  Knife  Grinders,  Oil,  and  Binder  Twine. 

THEY  ARE  LIGHT  DRAFT  IDEALS 


niLSchanck  Perfect  Sprayer 


will  spray  any  kind  of  liquid  poison 
without  stopping  up  on  eight  rows  of 
potatoes  utouotime.  Used  for  melons,  pickles,  cab¬ 
bage,  and  any  kind  of  truck.  No  |»uinp8,  pipes,  cog¬ 
wheels  or  small  nozzles.  49  acres  in  one  day.  Send  for 
pamphlet.  JoHX  R.  SHANGLE,Mfr.,Hightstown,N.  J 


The  Hardie  Magic  Sprayer 
is  suitable  for  any  field  crop. 
It  sprays  two  rows  at  a  time: 
and  one  man  can  spray  ten 
acres  of  potatoes  a  day.  It  Is 
automatic  in  action— all  the 
operator  has  to  do  is  to  pick 
up  the  handle  and  push  the 
outfit  like  a  wheelbarrow — 
‘•The  machine  does  the  rest.” 
Can  bo  changed  to  an  orchard 
sprayer  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Send  for  our  new  catalogue 
telling  the  whole  story. 
Hardie  Spray  Rump  Mfg.  Co., 
46  Lamed  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


pAUQ  The  Double-Aciing  Rams  open 
nHlilO  the  valves  as  well  as  shut  them 
off  with  the  power  of  the  water.  More 
water  raised  in  proportion  to  waste  than 
any  ram  made.  No  stopping. 

V.  &  A.  HODGKINS  CO..  Marlboro,  N.H. 


HORSE  POWERS, 

WOOD  SAWS. 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  pilTTCDO 
Tread, Fat. Governor  Feed  and  Ensilage  uU  I  I  Cno 


ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AOR’LWORKS,  Pottslown,  Pa 

F.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Wlllet,  N.  Y. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

When  I  get  rich,  at  home  I’ll  gladly  stay, 
And  give  my  wife  some  comfort  every  day. 
I’ll  smooth  away  the  wrinkles  from  her 
face 

That  time  has  all  too  soon  begun  to  trace; 
I’ll  lighten  all  her  labors,  great  and  small. 
And  if  she  would  consent.  I’ll  bear  them 
all. 

When  I  get  rich. 

When  I  get  rich.  I’ll  give  with  lavish  hand 
To  help  the  fallen  rise  in  every  land. 

I’ll  give  to  spread  the  gospel  far  and  wide. 
To  feed  and  clothe  the  poor  on  every  side; 
I’ll  advertise  that  I  have  funds  to  spare 
In  doing  good  to  others  everywhere. 

When  I  get  rich. 

When  I  get  rich!  Why  make  so  rash  a 
vow? 

A  voice  within  me  whispers:  “Even  now 
Thou  art  already  rich  in  resource  grand — 
A  voice  that  now  can  cheer,  a  helping 
hand, 

A  heart  that  now  should  beat  with  love 
divine — 

Give  what  thou  hast,  give  freely  what  is 
thine. 

For  thou  art  rich.” 

— Chas.  W.  Scarff  in  the  Ram’s  Horn. 

• 

The  collar  and  cuff  sets  consisting  of 
a  turn-down  collar  and  turn-back  cuffs 
now  so  popular  are  seen  in  huckaback 
and  other  coarse  linen  embroidered  in 
colored  cross-stitch,  as  well  as  in  finer 
embroidery  both  in  white  and  colors. 
There  was  a  sadden  outbreak  recently 
of  top  collars  and  cuffs  embroidered  with 
cherries  worked  solid  in  natural  colors, 
and  some  of  them  were  very  pretty,  but 
a  large  proportion  were  coarse  machine 
embroidery,  giving  a  common  look. 
Fruit  designs  are  very  popular  in  em¬ 
broidery,  and  any  woman  with  sufficient 
leisure  and  the  proper  knack  can  add 
greatly  1o  the  appearance  of  her  clothes 
by  such  work.  Pine  hand  work,  wheth¬ 
er  embroidery  or  simple  open  hemming, 
gives  a  superior  look  to  the  simplest 
collar  or  stock. 

A.n  everyday  philosopher  says  that 
the  truly  good  woman  is  one  who  can 
handle  a  hot  lamp  chimney  and  repeat 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  at  the  same  time. 
There  are  some  other  family  emergen¬ 
cies,  however,  that  call  for  even  more 
spiritual  grace  than  handling  a  hot  lamp 
chimney,  when  it  is  well  for  the  woman 
quick  of  tongue  to  remember  the  ad¬ 
vice  honest  Mr.  Meagles  gave  to  the 
poor  hasty-tempered  girl  in  Little  Dor- 
rit,  and  count  20  before  speaking.  Many 
a  woman  wrecks  the  happiness  of  her 
future  by  this  very  sin  of  hasty  speak¬ 
ing,  alienating  friendship  and  affection 
for  the  poor  satisfaction  of  freeing  her 
mind  of  its  temporary  gall.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  may  look  very  different  the 
next  day,  or  the  next  hour — why  not 
stop  to  count  20? 

* 

Here  is  a  good  way  to  use  a  stale 
sponge  cake:  Cut  it  in  halves,  like  a 
layer  cake,  and  place  it  in  an  air-tight 
steamer  over  fast-boiling  water  for  10 
minutes.  Have  ready  a  hard  sauce 
made  of  one-half  cupful  of  creamed  but¬ 
ter  in  which  one-half  cupful  of  pow¬ 
dered  sugar  has  been  beaten  until  white 
and  smooth,  then  three-quarters  of  a 
cupful  of  orange  marmalade.  Have  a 
hot  platter  to  receive  the  steamed  cake, 
place  it,  lift  off  the  top  half,  spread  the 
lower  half  with  half  of  the  marmalade, 
replace  the  top  half,  spread  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  marmalade,  scatter  over 
three  or  four  pulverized  macaroons  and 
serve  at  once.  Three  stale  lady  fingers 
may  be  sifted  and  used  instead  of  the 
macaroons,  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
any  kind  of  left-over  nuts  taken  through 
the  grinder  and  sprinkled  over  the  top. 
When  fresh  strawberries  are  at  hand 
the  hard  sauce  may  be  made  of  one-half 
cupful  of  butter,  one  cupful  of  sugar, 
creamed  together  in  the  usual  way,  and 


crushed  sifted  strawberry  pulp  added 
slowly  until  it  will  take  no  more — about 
one  cupful  of  berries  can  be  used.  The 
cake  should  be  put  together  and  served 
hot,  decorated  with  a  few  whole  berries. 
* 

The  Widow  Simonds  had  appeared  be¬ 
fore  Squire  Benson  with  one  complaint 
after  another,  says  the  Youth’s  Compan¬ 
ion,  This  time  she  accused  one  of  her 
neighbors  of  stealing  two  ducks. 

“i  missed  them  from  the  duck-pond 
yesterday,”  she  said,  plaintively,  ‘‘an’ 
this  morning,  square.  I’m  jest  as  sure 
as  I’m  standing  here  that  I  saw  them  in 
Harriet  Shaw’s  yard.  They  had  a  dif¬ 
ferent  look  from  her  own  ducks.” 

‘‘O  nonsense!”  said  the  squire.  ‘‘Mrs. 
Shaw  is  as  honest  as  the  sun,  and  you 
know  it!  Why,  I’ve  got  half  a  dozen 
ducks  in  my  yard  this  minute  that  are 
exactly  like  yours!” 

‘‘Well,  square,”  said  the  widow,  iugu- 
briously,  “these  two  aren’t  the  first  nor 
the  only  ones  I’ve  missed  this  Summer, 
but  you  know  I  never  was  one  to  make 
complaints  till  I’m  sure  of  my  ground.” 
* 

At  the  time  of  the  Spring  houseclean¬ 
ing  any  alterations  made  in  furniture 
or  its  arrangement  should  be  made  with 
reference  to  the  coming  warm  weather, 
and  with  a  desire  to  lessen  the  house¬ 
work.  Portieres  and  heavy  draperies 
should  be  taken  down,  cleaned,  and 
packed  away.  Unnecessary  rugs  should 
be  well  beaten,  rolled  up  in  newspapers, 
and  stored  where  there  is  no  danger  of 
moths.  Many  systematic  housekeepers 
hive  a  number  of  large  denim  bags, 
ciosed  by  buttons  or  large  hooks,  which 
are  used  for  enclosing  curtains,  rugs 
and  blankets  when  they  are  stored 
away  for  the  Summer.  If  there  is  any 
excess  of  ornaments  or  bric-a-brac,  this 
should  be  lessened;  we  want  our  rooms 
to  look  light  and  airy  during  the  hot 
days,  and  we  shall  be  all  the  more  com¬ 
fortable  with  fewer  things  to  dust.  Al¬ 
though  a  set  of  linen  siip  covers  is  often 
an  expensive  outfit,  stuffed  furniture  is 
much  more  comfortable  in  Summer  if 
thus  covered.  The  coolest  and  airiest 
room  in  the  house  should  not  be  too 
good  to  be  lived  in  during  warm 
weather. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  young  girl’s  skirt  shown  consists 
of  the  skirt  proper  and  the  flounce, 
which  is  cut  in  two  sections,  all  of 
which  are  circular.  The  flounce  is  tuck- 


4^80  Misaec'  Circular  Tucked  Skirt, 

1 2  to  1 6  yrs. 

ed  at  the  edge  of  each  portion  and  the 
skirt  at  its  lower  edge,  and  joinings  are 
made  beneath  these  tucks.  The  fullness 
in  the  back  is  laid  in  inverted  pleats 
which  can  be  stitched  flat  or  left  plain 
as  preferred.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  (14  years) 
is  7%  yards  27  inches  wide,  6%  yards 
32  inches  wide  or  3^/^  yards  44  inches 
wide.  The  pattern  No.  4380  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  girls  of  12,  14  and  16  years  of 
age;  price  10  cents  from  this  office. 

Plain  shirt  waists  are  always  in 
vogue.  The  desirable  one  illustrated 


includes  the  fullness  at  the  neck  which 
renders  it  becoming  to  all  figures,  and 
is  made  with  the  new  wide  center  pleat. 
The  original  is  made  of  white  dotted 
batiste  with  large  pearl  buttons,  but  all 
waistiugs  are  equally  appropriate.  The 
tie  can  either  be  made  of  the  same  or 
of  contrasting  material  as  preferred. 
The  waist  consists  of  fronts  and  back 
only  and  is  fitted  by  means  of  shoulder 
and  under-arm  seams.  The  fronts  are 
gathered  at  the  neck  edges  and  again  at 
the  waist  line,  but  the  back  is  plain  and 


drawn  down  snugly  at  the  belt.  The 
sleeves  widen  as  they  approach  the 
cuffs,  which  are  straight  and  can  be 
held  by  means  of  buttons  or  links  as 
preferred.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  is  yards 
21  inches  wide,  four  yards  27  inches 
wide,  three  yards  32  inches  wide  or  2% 
yards  44  inches  wide.  The  waist 'pat¬ 
tern  No.  4381  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  34,  36, 
38,  40,  42  and  44-inch  bust  measure; 
price  10  cents  from  this  office. 


Rural  Recipes. 

Chocolate  Pie. — Line  a  deep  pie  pan 
with  rich  pie  crust  and  bake  in  a  quick 
oven.  Grate  one-half  teacupful  of  choco¬ 
late  and  put  into  a  saucepan,  with  one 
cupful  of  hot  water,  butter  the  size  of  an 
egg,  one  tablespoonful  vanilla,  one  cup¬ 
ful  of  sugar,  the  beaten  yolk  of  two  eggs 
and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  corn  starch, 
dissolved  in  a  little  water;  mix  well; 
cook  until  thick,  stirring  constantly. 
Pour  into  the  pie  shell  and  let  cool. 
Beat  the  whites  of  the  two  eggs  to  a 
stiff  froth,  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
powdered  sugar,  spread  on  top  of  pie  and 
slightly  brown  in  oven. 

Jellied  Rhubarb. — Boil  a  quart  of 
rhubarb  gently  until  nearly  tender.  Add 
half  a  pound  of  sugar,  the  grated  rind  of 
a  lemon  and  half  the  juice.  Soak  half  a 
package  of  gelatine  in  cold  water.  When 
the  rhubarb  has  boiled  until  it  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  turn  color  add  the  gelatine. 
Take  from  the  fire  and  stir  until  the 
mixture  is  smooth.  Pour  it  into  a  fancy 
mould  and  set  in  a  cool  place  until 
needed.  This  may  be  served  with  thick 
sweet  cream  or  may  have  a  border  of 
sweetened  whipped  cream  laid  on  the 
dish  around  it,  when  it  is  turned  from 
the  mold  to  go  to  the  table. 


A  woman  has  used 
a  lamp  chimney  of 
mine  for  fourteen 
years. 

What  a  jolly  good 
time  she  has  had  ! 

My  name  on  every  one. 

If  you’ll  send  your  address,  I’ll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


DONT 

GET  WET!  ® 

ASK  YOUP  DEALEP  FOP  THE 

FLICKER 

MADE  FAMOUS  5Y  A  DEPUTATION 
.EXTENDING  OVEP  MOPE  THAN  A 
HALF  A  CENTUPY. 

TOWER'6  garments  and 
\\  made  of  the  best  /j 

y'  T  A  '  materials  in  black  or  yellow  H  f  j 
\  I  wor  all  kinds  of  wet  work.  '  '  ‘ 

SATISPAaiON  IS  GUARANTEED  IF  YOU  STICK  TO 

JHE  SIGN  OF  THE  FISH.  ... 

!  A.  J.  TOWER  CO. BOSTON.  MASS..U.  S.  A. 

■  TOWER  CANADIAN  CO..  Limrt.d,  TORONTO.  CAN. 


ALABASTINE 


BeauUliii 
tints,  restful 
to  t  ie  eye; 
recommended  by  oiulists  for  School 
House  walls,  AlabasUne  Is  a  cemeni  base 
coating-,  clean,  pure  and  liealtliful,  wi  icli  will 
not  absorb  and  propagate  disease  germs  us  do 
kalsomines  wlileli  are  stuck  on  wltti  glue. 
Alabastlne  Co.,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich, 
and  1 05  Water  Street,  New  York  City. 


“  Where  every  prospect  pleases,’’ 


FIVE 


POINTS 

OF  EXCELLENCE 

Leaving  the  center  of  the  city 
from  which  you  start ;  reaching 
the  center  of  the  city  of  your  j 
destination ;  over  smootli  and  i 
level  tracks ;  giving  rest  and  com¬ 
fort  ;  riding  beside  running  waters 
most  of  the  way ;  through  the 
centers  of  population  to  the  gate¬ 
ways  of  commerce ;  when  you 
travel  by  the 

NEWYORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

A  copy  of  the  52-pnge  Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  the  “Four-Truck  Series,"  will  be  sent 
free  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp  by 
George  H.  Daniels.  General  Passenger  Agent 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  Hiver  Railroad, 
Grand  Oentral  Station,  New  York. 


/Hwatyj"  on  the 
right  xide  of 
at  question 
of  time -the 

E.LGIN 

W.4TCH 

Every  Elgin  Watch  is  fully  guaranteed.  All  jewelers 
have  Elgin  Watches.  “Timemakers  and  Timekeepers,”  an 
illustrated  history  of  the  watch,  sent  free  upon  request  to 
Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  illinoia. 
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Beef  Cantiitig  at  Home. 

I  wish  to  learn  where  beef  cans  can  be 
procured.  Marlon  Lawrence  says  (Issue  of 
January  4,  1902),  that  “Mason  jars  may  be 
used  for  canning  beef,  but  beef  cans  are 
much  better.”  1  have  never  seen  any  beef 
cans,  and  do  not  think  they  are  for  sale  in 
Connecticut.  1  have  never  seen  them  ad¬ 
vertised  or  heard  of  them  till  I  read  of 
them  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Any  information 
as  to  where  these  cans  can  be  found  will 
be  thankfully  received. 

I  was  so  interested  in  the  article  by 
Marion  Lawrence  that  I  tried  to  can  some 
<?cup  stock,  and  thought  that  if  successful 
then,  I  would  try  some  beef.  I  alv/ays  lost 
some  soup  stock  because  it  will  not  keep 
till  we  use  it  up.  Last  December  I  brought 
a  large  soup  bone  to  a  brisk  boil,  then 
pushed  on  the  back  of  the  range  and  let 
simmer  till  the  next  morning.  When  all 
boiled  to  pieces  I  strained  and  canned 
leaving  plenty  of  fat  on  it,  because  I  had 
read  that  the  fat  would  rise  and  seal  even 
tighter.  I  used  the  Smalley  cans,  having 
a  crown  on  them.  They  are  fastened  the 
same  as  the  Lightning  cans,  but  are 
square  and  considered  preferable  by  many; 
said  to  hold  more  and  to  be  easier  handled. 
Jars  were  new  and  the  rubbers  also.  I  did 
the  work  as  carefully  as  I  know  how.  I 
let  the  cans  cool  thoroughly,  and  then  put 
on  the  lowest  shelf  of  a  fruit  closet  that 
shuts  tightly  and  is  dark.  There  is  a  hot- 
water  heater  in  the  cellar,  and  the  cellar 
Is  warm  all  Winter;  but  there  is  a  great 
quantity  of  canned  fruit  in  the  cellar,  and 
it  keeps  perfectly.  I  never  lose  any.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  heater  caused  the 
trouble  or  not.  I  thought  if  the  cans  would 
not  stand  the  warm  cellar,  how  would  It 
bn  with  Summer  heat?  I  used  two  or 
three  cans  and  found  it  very  nice.  Re¬ 
cently  a  neighbor  called  and  I  told  of  my 
experiment.  I  brought  up  a  can  and  found 
it  spoiled  and  very  offensive.  The  can  was 
sealed  tight  and  hard  to  open.  Then  I 
brouglit  up  the  whole  nine  cans  and  found 
they  were  all  spoiled.  We  have  had  an¬ 
other  beef  killed,  and  I  should  be  glad  to 
can  some,  but  do  not  dare.  It  is  a  good 
deal  of  work;  but  a  nice  thing  to  do  If  one 
could  be  sure  that  the  beef  would  keep. 
Perliaps  Marion  Lawrence  with  all  her  ex¬ 
perience  could  tell  me  where  I  made  a 
mistake.  a.  g.  s. 

Connecticut. 

The  beef  cans  I  mentioned  are  small 
glass  jars  holding  a  pound  each.  What 
I  have  I  bought  filled  with  beef,  before  I 
learned  to  can  it  myself;  and  I  had  no 
doubt  that  I  should  be  able  to  find  more, 
but  have  failed  to  do  so.  They  are  su¬ 
perior  to  the  Mason  fruit  jars  only  be¬ 
cause  they  are  larger  at  the  top,  and  the 
beef  is  more  easily  taken  out.  One  thing 
I  think  I  neglected  to  mention  and  that 
is  that  canned  meat  should  be  kept  from 
the  light. 

In  regard  to  the  failure  in  canning 
beef  soup  stock  I  can  only  guess  at  the 
cause.  With  one  exception  I  have  al¬ 
ways  been  perfectly  successful.  Our  cel¬ 
lar  is  light,  well  ventilated  and  although 
it  never  freezes  is  quite  cool  the  year 
around.  I  have  kept  canned  beef  all 
Summer  and  found  the  last  cans  opened 
as  perfect  as  the  first.  I  never  lost  any 
until  last  Winter.  Workmen  were  re¬ 
pairing  the  cellar  wall,  and  my  cupboard 
for  canned  fruit  had  to  be  moved,  so  the 
cans  of  beef  were  set  on  a  table  in  the 
center  of  the  cellar.  The  cellar  has  two 
south  windows,  and  the  sun  shines  right 
on  this  table.  1  had  half  a  beef  canned 
and  some  of  it  spoiled.  I  feel  sure  the 
sunshine  was  what  spoiled  it.  Perhaps 
it  was  as  much  the  heat  as  the  light.  If 
the  soup  stock  was  boiling  hot  when 
canned  the  failure  must  be  due  to  the 
warmth  of  tne  cellar.  The  cans  men¬ 
tioned  I  have  never  seen^  but  I  think 
that  any  cans  that  seal  well  are  all  right 
I  hope  the  inquirer  will  try  at  least  a 
can  or  two.  and  if  possible  keep  it  in  a 
cooler  place,  and  inspect  occasionally. 
The  stock  when  cold  is  solid  and  jelly- 
like  in  appearance,  and  when  it  begins 
to  deteriorate  becomes  thin  and  watery. 
This  I  discovered  last  Summer  in  the 
few  cans  that  I  lost  Our  canned  meat 
has  always  been  so  much  enjoyed  that  I 
sincerely  wish  every  farmer’s  wife  might 
be  as  successful  in  keeping  it  as  I  have 
been.  The  one  partial  failure  after  years 
of  success  was  too  obviously  the  result 
of  the  exposure  to  sunlight  to  be  at  all 
discouraging,  but  had  I  failed  in  the  first 
attempt  I  might  never  have  tried  again. 

MARION  LAWRENCE. 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


Drying  Beans. — To  dry  beans  pick 
before  they  are  full-grown,  string,  and 
break,  so  as  to  leave  no  string,  boil 
as  quickly  as  possible  in  pans  on  stove 
for  about  10  minutes,  then  take  out  and 
dry,  but  not  in  the  sun,  as  it  draws 
color  and  strength  out  of  them.  I  never 
tried  peas,  but  think  they  would  be  nice 
in  the  same  way,  only  they  would  have 
to  be  shelled.  i.  w.  b. 

North  Carolina. 

A  Furniture  Truck. — A  household 
convenience  worth  many  times  its  cost 
in  saving  carpets  and  floors  and  avoiding 
rasped  door  casings  and  bruised  fingers, 
is  a  little  truck  for  moving  heavy  stoves, 
bureaus,  etc.  Probably  the  cheapest 
form  is  one  with  four  heavy  swivel  cas¬ 
ters  for  wheels;  all  the  rest  can  be  built 
at  home.  The  size  and  strength  of  the 
platform  will  depend  upon  the  use  to 
which  it  is  to  be  put.  A  convenient  size 
is  2x21/^  feet.  The  platform  should  be 
at  least  1%  inch  thick,  sound  spruce  or 
hemlock  being  preferable  to  oak  or 
other  hard  and  slippery  wood.  About 
three  inches  from  each  end  spike  or  bolt 
cross  pieces  of  3x3  joist.  In  these  set 
the  casters,  dividing  the  space  evenly. 
Get  heavy  and  easily-working  casters 
and  oil  the  bearings  before  using,  so 
that  turns  may  be  made  readily.  Some 
prefer  a  truck  built  like  a  minature  low- 
down  w'agon,  drawn  by  a  handle  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  front  axle,  which  turns  on  a 


If  you  use  Grain-0  in  place  of 
coffee  you  will  enjoy  it  just  as 
much  for  it  tastes  the  same ;  yet,  it 
is  like  a  food  to  the  system,  dis¬ 
tributing  the  full  substance  of  the 
pure  grain  with  every  drop. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocers  everywhere ;  15c.  and  26c.  per  package. 


For  30  days  to  the  readers  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  Beautiful  13-piece 


TOILET  SET 

or  China  Tea  Set,  or  Parlor  Lamp,  or  Clock,  of 
Watch,  and  many  other  articles  too  numerous 
to  mention,  with  an  order  of  20  lbs.  of  our  New 
Crop,  GOc.  Tea,  any  kind, or  30  ll>s.  Itaking; 
Powder,  45e.  a  li>.,  or  an  assorted  order  Teas 
and  B.  P.  This  advertisement  MU.ST  aecoiu- 
pauy  order. 


TIIK  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  289.  81  &  83  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


Cr  1 1  ■  For  6o  years  thejlfouse. 

-hold  remedy  for  colds  and  rheumatism,  sprains, 
burns  and  wounds.  ■  25  and  50  cent  bottles.V _ 


BUGGY  ON  TRIAL 


KALAMAZOO  BCGOIES 
are  sent  from  factory  to  you 
on  BO  I>«y»’  Free  Trial. 

KALAMAZOO  QUALlTYin 
every  one.  Costs  nothiiiR  to 
try  them.  Get  our  new  Buggy 
Book,  free.  Select  your  buggy. 

We  do  the  rest.  Kninmazoo  Carriage  te  llameM  Bfg.  U>. 

142  Kannome  St,,  Kalamazoo,  Hich, 


Per  Annum 

on  Your  Savings 

GUARANTEED 


rtEPOSITS  may  be  made  or  withdrawn  at  any 
time  and  bear  earnings  for  every  day  invested. 
Payable  quarterly  by  check.  Our  operations  are 
confined  to  strictly  high-grade,  gilt-edged  real- 
estate  securities.  Our  business  Is  uon-speculative 
and  regularly  inspected  by  and  tinder  absolute 
supervision  of  State  Banking  Department. 

Write  at  once  for  fail  partlcxclare  and  Indorsements 
of  prominent  clergymen  and  profesmaiial  men. 

Paid  In  Capital  Assets  Surplus 

*1,000,000  *1,000,000  *186,000 


Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Go.| 

1134  Broadway,  New  York. 


“circle.”  By  looking  over  the  pile  of  old 
iron  or  cast-off  farm  machinery  a  set  of 
wheels  and  axles  may  be  found  that  with 
a  little  tinkering  will  make  a  suitable 
running  gear  for  one  of  these  little 
wagons.  w.  w.  h. 


Weigh  the  Scale 
Question  Well 
Before  You 
BUY 


We 
give 
you  80 
days’  free 


^  days’  free 
trial  In  wlilch 


Own  Your 
Own  Scales  and 
SAVE 
MONEY. 

f/lNSHAUTOH^ 


.  totesttlioaccuracy 
of  tlio  Osgood  .Scale, 
.’bey  liave  stood  this  test 
for  85  years  and  never  a 
scale  returned.  Tliis  is  a 
bonafide  offer.  If  your 
dealer  will  not  quote 
on  an  Ossood,  write 
to  us  for  catalogue. 
0«<!0()I)  SCALK  CO. 
108  Central  Htrrrt, 
liinghamton,  N.  Y. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWHOIzESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  s  A  VE  DeaCers 

Srofita.  In  use  68  yearn.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
ranse.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INQERSOLL,  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HBUGGIESsHARNESS 


DIRECT  FROM  US  AT 

^00.50  &  UPWARDS 
Over  ISO  Styles 

Road  Wugons.Kunubouts 
PhuetouH,  Spring  W ugoiis 
Carts,  Surreys,  Buggies 
RUIIBICR  TIKK8  When  Wiinted 
All  Strlea  IbirneKa  friim  dl4.25 


FACTORY  PRICES 

i{i50  Top  Buggy  for  4128.50 
400  Top  Buggy  for  480.50 
485  Top  Buggy  for  457.50 
450  Driving  Wagon  485.00 
485  Driving  Witgou  450.00 
Surrey  a  from  450  to  4100 
—MANY  OTHER  BARGAINS— 
**Chtcayo  Queen'*  Tap  Buggy 


lUBBER-TIRETOPBUGGY 

with  Top  Shafts  and 


m 


I  everything  complete  for  S I 
WREN  YOU  BUY  DIKECT 

FROM  OUR  FACTORY 
lat — Yoa  asve  Deslera  ProSt. 
Sd — You  getcnstom.madework, 
8d — You  get  two  year  gusranty, 
4th — SatlafUetton  and  safe  dellv* 
ery  guaranteed  or  money  refun¬ 
ded  and  we  pay  freight  ohargea. 
Bnggtea  $21.60 ;  Rnnabonta  $26 ;  Pheatona  $46.60;  Harnesa  $4.26. 
Don’t  buy  a  Rig  nntil  yon  see  oar  full  Une  of 

CUSTOM-MADE  VEHICLES. 

Write  today  for  Money  Saving  Catalogue. 

U.S.  BUGGY  &  CART  CO.,  B  227  CINCINNATI. OHIO. 


A  RURAL  MAIL  BOX 


Should  bo 
simple,  neat, 
strong,  and 
durable. 

A  box  may  be 
approved  by 
the  P.  M.  Gen¬ 
eral  and  still 
not  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser. 

Our  “Uncle 
Sam’s  Favor¬ 
ite  ’’  has  olllcial 
approval  and 
also  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  thou¬ 
sands  who  are 
using  it  and 
know  it’s  ail  right. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 


rchUKU  IV  t-v  ua  na 

$10.95 


We  will  send  any  bicycle  to  any  address  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  and  agreement  that  you  can  give  It  1  0 
DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL  and  if  you  do  not  find  it  easier  run¬ 
ning,  handsomer,  stronger,  better  finished  and  equipped, 
more  up  to  date  and  higher  grade  than  any  bicycle 
you  can  buy  elsewhere  at  85.00  to  815.00  more  money,  you  can 
return  It  to  us  at  our  expense  anil  y  ou  will  not  be  out  one  cent. 

Buys  our  new  HIGH  GRADE  1903 
NEWTON  BICYGLE,  which  we  gnar- 

- - antce  stronger,  easier  riding,  better 

equipped;  better  frame,  wlieela,  hu.bs  and  bearings 
tlian  YOU  can  get  In  any  other  bicycle  for  less  than  880.00. 

OUR  1903  NAPOLeON  BICYCLE  la  priced  at 
about  ONE-HALF  the  lowest  price  asked  by  others. 
Kor  Free  Bicycle  Catalogue,  hundreds  of  price  surprises 
In  bicycles  and  supplle.s,  our  Free  Trial  and  Guarantee 
Proposition  and  our  Most  Astonishing  Offer,  cut  this 

mail  to  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO  CHICAGO 


MADE  $105  THE  FIRST  MONTH 

,  writes  FRED.  BLODGETT,  of  N.  X.  J.  L. 

1  BARRIOK,  of  La.,  writes:  "Am  makl^ 
$3.00  to  $8.00  every  day  1  work.”  MBS.  ll 
M.  ANDERSON,  of  Iowa,  writes:  "I 
made  $3.80  to  $6.60  a  day.”  Hundreds 
.doing  likewise.  So  can  yoa. 

I  $6.00  to  $10.00  daily  made  pla¬ 
iting  jewelry,  tableware,  bloy- 
'  cles,  metal  goods  with  gold,  sil¬ 
ver,  nickel,  etc.  Enormous  de- 
;mand.  We  teach  you  ITDCC 
*  Write— offer  free.  lIlLCa 

G.  GRAY  k  CO.,  Plstlsg  Worki,  A  Blaml  Bldg.,  ancInastliO. 

Heavy  Bedding,  Woolen  Blanketa 

will  soon  need  washing.  To  make  them  look  like  new 
and  leave  them  clean,  soft  and  fleecy  use  the 

SYRACUSE  EASY  WASHER 

It’s  not  like  otlier  washers,  it  wasites  by  air  pressure, 
no  rubbing.  .Try  it  for  five  weeks,  at  our  expense, 
wash  everytliing,  filmy  laces,  wearing  apparel,  heavy 
bedding,  carpets,  horse  blankets,  then  send  it  back  if 
you  wish,  we  pay  freight  both  ways.  Write  for  prices 
and  free  liook  of  modern  laundry  formulas. 

DODGE  <k  ZUILL  5H  S.  Clinton  St.,  Syractue,  H.  T. 


$3970 

Worth 

485.00 


Send 
For 

FREE  CATALOGUE  AND  MANUFACTURERS’  PRICES 

Write  to  ui  to-day.  Yon  can  save  money.  Our  prices  are  lowest 
in  U.  S.  All  Gu^s  Guaranteed  and  Shipped  on  Trial. 
Money  back  If  not  satisfied.  Vo  not  pay  piojits  to  middlemen. 

CONSUMERS  CARRIAGE  6  MFG.  CO. 

232  Mouth  Deaplalues  St.,  OUICAGO,  ILL. 


DONTDOATHING 


About  buying  a  buggy  or  harness  until  yon 
have  our  1903  FREE  Catalog.  It  tells  all 
about  our  celebrated  Split-  Hickory 
Vehicles  sold  direct  from  factory  at  factory 
prices.  It  tells  all  about  this  SFA.AT 
JIICKOKV  J11J-Y13IF.K 
Tor  IIUOGV  for  ^  An 
On  Trial. 

The  catalog  Is  free  for 
a  postaL 

Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.Co. 

Station  89 

Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


DON’T  Send  Us  a  Cent 

We  Prepay  All  Transportation  Charges, and  deliver  this  ideal  “Standard  Washer” 
direct  to  your  own  door  without  asking  you  for  a  penny  in  advance.  Just  drop  us  a 
line,  stating  that  you  need  or  can  use  a  washer  in  your  family,  and  we  will  immediately 
ship  one  with  all  transportation  charges  prepaid. 

Our  Washing  Machine  Is  Different 

from  any  other  you  ever  saw.  It  can 
clean  the  clothes  of  a  small  wash  as  well 
as  a  large  one.  It  takes  dirt  as  thor¬ 
oughly  out  of  the  wristbands,  neckbands, 
collars,  etc.,  as  it  does  out  of  sheets, 
pillow  cases  and  table  cloths.  It  will 
wash  one  pair  of  socks  as  cleanly  as  it 
will  a  tubful  of  sheets.  With  the  double 
rotary  motion  ycu  do  the  SSkXne 
a.mount  of  cleaning 
witK  ONE  HALFtKe 
amount  of  labor 
and  witKin  a  quar* 
ter  of  tHe  time  that  any 
other  washer  requires.  We  don’t 
ask  you  to  accept  our  word  for  this, 
we  simply  want  an  oportunity  to  prove  to  you,  without  asking  for  a  cent  of  your  money,  that  our 
Standard  Washer  will  do  all  that  we  claim  for  it.  It  don’t  cost  you  a  cent  to  make  the  test,  we 
deliver  it  free  of  charge  right  to  your  door.  You  keep  it  and  try  it  for  thirty  days.  If  you  do 
not  find  it  does  all  and  even  more  than  we  claim  for  it,  if  you  don’t  find  it  to  be  the  easiest  work¬ 
ing  machine  you  ever  saw  or  heard  of,  if  you  don’t  say  after  thirty  days’  trial  that  it  is  a  heaven¬ 
sent  blessing  to  every  woman  who  has  to  wash  clothes,  then  we  will  be  glad  to  make  you  a  present 
of  the  machine,  free  of  any  charge  whatever. 

If  you  want  us  to  send  a  washer  FREE  ON  TRIAL  for  use  in  your  own  family,  or  if  you 
want  to  act  as  our  agent  in  your  neighborhood,  send  us  your  name  and  address  and  you  will  hea^ 

from  us  by  next  mail.  Wlarti  Mfgm  GOm,  Dept.  L  EOSt  AVOO,  Nm  Ym 


Best  of  all  BLOOD  PURIFIERS  is 

JAYNE’S  ALTERATIVE.  It  cures  Scrofula. 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK'S  QUOTATIONS, 

WnOLBSALE  PRICES. 

New  York,  April  23,  1903. 

GRAIN.— Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  83»4;  No.  1, 
Northern.  Spring,  88%;  No.  1,  hard,  Mani¬ 
toba,  87%.  Corn,  No.  2,  mixed,  55.  Oats, 
No.  2,  mixed,  38.  Seeds,  clover,  Toledo 
prices,  $6.50;  Timothy,  $1.60. 

PEED. — Coarse  Western  Spring  bran, 
$17.50;  Winter,  $20(g)22. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Hay,  better  grades 
scarce  and  high,  lower  grades  dull;  No.  1, 
$1.06@1.10;  No.  2,  90@$1;  No.  3,  65@75;  clover, 
mixed,  70@80;  clover,  55@65.  Straw,  long 
rye,  65@80;  oat,  45@50. 

MILK.— New  York  Exchange  price  re¬ 
duced  to  $1.51  per  40-quart  can,  taking  ef¬ 
fect  on  all  shipments  since  April  16.  This 
is  a  cut  of  one-fourth  cent  per  quart,  mak¬ 
ing  the  net  price  three  cents  where  the  only 
charges  are  26  cents  for  freight  and  five 
cents  ferriage. 

BUTTER. — Creamery,  extra,  91  to  94 
score,  25®)25%;  firsts,  23%@24%;  seconds,  21 
(§)23;  lower  grades,  18(g)20;  State  dairy,  half¬ 
tubs,  fresh,  fancy,  24;  firsts,  22@23;  lower 
grrades,  17@21;  tins,  fresh,  etc.,  17^23%; 
Western  Imitation  creamery,  fancy,  20; 
good  to  choice,  17@19;  lower  grades.  16®16; 
Western  factory,  fresh,  fancy,  15%^6; 
choice,  15;  lower  grades,  13(g)14%;  held,  fin¬ 
est,  15;  lower  grades,  13@14%;  renovated, 
extras,  19@19%;  good  to  choice,  16@18;  com¬ 
mon  to  fair,  13@15  packing  stock,  solid 
packed,  13@14%;  rolls,  common  to  prime,  13 
@14%. 

CHEESE.— State,  full  cream,  Pall  made, 
colored,  fancy,  15;  white,  fancy,  14%;  col¬ 
ored,  choice,  14%'@14%;  white,  choice,  14%@ 
14%:  good  to  prime,  13%(g)14;  common  to 
fair,  12@13:  large,  Pall  made,  colored,  fey., 
14%@14%:  white,  fancy,  14%@14%:  colored, 
choice,  14%;  white,  choice,  14<g)14%:  good  to 
prime,  13%@13%:  common  to  fair,  12@13, 
light  skims,  choice,  10;  part  skims,  prime, 
7%@8;  fair  to  good,  6%@7:  common.  3%@4%; 
full  skims,  2@3. 

EGGS.— State  and  Penn.,  fancy,  selected, 
white,  17@17%:  fresh  gathered,  firsts,  16%; 
storage  packed.  Western,  fancy,  16%;  West¬ 
ern,  fresh  gathered,  firsts,  16;  seconds,  15%; 
Kentucky,  fresh  gathered,  firsts,  16;  sec¬ 
onds,  16@16%:  Tennessee  and  other  South¬ 
ern,  fresh  gathered,  firsts,  15%@15%;  sec¬ 
onds,  14%@15;  Western,  fresh  gathered,  dir¬ 
ties.  No.  1,  14;  No.  2,  13%@13%;  Western 
checks,  12%(@13;  duck  eggs,  Baltimore,  23; 
Western  and  Virginia,  20@22;  Tennessee  & 
other  Southern,  18@20;  goose  eggs,  uncand¬ 
led,  doz.,  30. 

HOPS.— New  York  State.  1902,  choice,  Ib., 
24@25:  medium  to  prime,  23@24;  ordinary,  19 
@20;  New  York  State,  1901,  17@19;  olds,  6@ 
11;  German,  crop  1902,  38@4l 

DRIED  PRUITS.— Apples,  evaporated, 
fancy,  6%@7%;  choice,  5%@6  nrime,  5;  com¬ 
mon,  3%@4%:  sun-dried,  Soutnern,  quarters, 
4(^;  chops,  prime,  100  lbs.,  $2.37@2.50;  com¬ 
mon  to  fair,  $2@2.25;  cores  and  skins,  prime, 
100  lbs.,  $1.55@1.62:  common  to  fair,  $1.25@ 
1.50;  huckleberries,  17@18;  cherries,  18@20. 

PRESH  PRUITS.— Apples,  Spltzenburg, 
cold  storage,  $2.50@4;  ordinary  storage,  $1.25 
@1.75;  King,  cold  storage.  $1.75@2.50;  ordi¬ 
nary  storage,  $1@1.50:  Ben  Davis,  cold  stor¬ 
age,  $2.25@2.50;  ordinary  storage,  $1.50@2; 
Baldwin,  cold  storage,  $2@2.75;  ordinary 
storage.  $1@1.50;  Greening,  cold  storage,  $2 
@3;  ordinary  storage,  $1@1.75;  Russet,  ordi¬ 
nary  storage,  $1.25@2.25;  strawberries,  N.  C., 
qt.,  10@20;  Norfolk,  qt.,  15@20. 

VEGETABLES.— Potatoes,  Bermuda,  new, 
prime,  $4@5;  seconds,  $3(g)3.50:  second  crop, 
prime.  $3.50^;  seconds,  $2.50@3;  Havana, 
prime,  W@5.50;  seconds,  $2.50@3.W:  Plorida, 
new.  Rose,  prime,  $4@5;  new.  Chill,  red, 
prime,  $3.50@4;  new,  seconds,  $2@3;  South¬ 
ern,  second  crop,  prime.  $2@3:  common, 
$1.25@1.75;  Long  Island,  in  bulk.  $1.75@2.12: 
State.  Pa.,  and  W’n,  180  lbs.,  $1.50@2:  sack, 
$1.50@1.85;  Wisconsin.  150-lb  sack.  $1.40@1.50; 
Maine,  sack,  $1.75@2.25:  sweets.  Jersey,  bbl., 
$2.75@8.75;  half-bbl.  bkt.,  $1@1.37.  Aspara¬ 
gus,  Colossal,  doz.,  bchs.,  $5@6:  extra,  $4@ 
4.60;  prime,  $2.50@3.60:  short,  $2@2.50;  culls, 
$l@k  Beete,  Bermuda,  crate.  75;  Charles¬ 
ton,  100  bchs.,  $1@3:  Plorida,  bbl.  crate,  $1.50 
@2;  bu.  crate,  50@$1:  old,  bbl..  40@60.  Car¬ 
rots,  Bermuda,  crate,  75;  Charleston,  100 
bchs.,  $1@2:  old,  bbl.,  50@$1.  Cabbage,  Dan¬ 
ish  seed,  old,  ton,  $4@10;  Charleston,  bbl. 
crate,  $1.50@1.75:  North  Carolina,  $1@1.60; 
Plorida,  75@$1.25.  Celery,  Plorida,  case,  $1 
@3.  Cucumbers,  Plorida,  bkt.,  $2<g>4:  Plorida. 
crate,  $2@3:  Charleston  and  Savannah,  bkt., 
$3@4;  hothouse,  doz.,  50@75.  Egg  plants, 
Plorida,  box,  $1@4;  Havana,  box,  $1@3.50. 
Kale.  Norfolk,  bbl.,  30@40;  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  bbl.,  30@50:  Long  Island,  bbl., 
50@75.  Lettuce,  nearby,  cold  frame,  bbl., 
$1.50@3:  Southern,  bkt.,  75@$1.25;  hothouse, 
doz.,  35@65.  Lima  beans,  Havana,  crate,  $2 
@4.50.  Onions,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  red,  bag, 
75@$1.50:  yellow,  $1@1.75;  Conn.,  white,  bbl., 
$3@7:  yellow,  $1@2.50:  red,  $1@1.75:  State  and 
Western,  yellow.,  bbl.,  $1@].37:  bag.  75@1.50; 
red,  bbl.,  85@1.50:  Egyptian,  bag,  $2.25:Ber- 
muda,  cte.,  $1.35@1.40;  Cuban,  cte.,  $1.25@ 

1 40.  Okra,  Hav.,  car’r,  50@$3.50.  Peppers, 
Pla.,  car’r,  75@$1.25:  Hav.,  50@$1.  Peas,  Ch., 
bkt.,  $1@1.50:  Savannah,  75@$1.25:  North 
Carolina,  $1.25@2.  Parsnips,  old,  bbl.,  40@60. 
Parsley,  Bermuda,  box,  $2@2.50.  Radishes, 
Norfolk,  bkt..  60®75:  nearby.  100  bunches, 
$1@2.  Rhubarb,  lOO  bunches,  $2@4.  Romalne, 
Bermuda,  box,  $1@1.25:  Southern,  bkt.,  $1@ 
1.50.  Spinach,  Norfolk,  bbl.,  $1@2;  Balti¬ 
more,  $1@2.  String  beans,  flat,  green,  bkt., 
$1.50@3:  crate,  $1@2;  wax,  bkt.,  $2@3;  crate, 
$1.50@1.73.  Shallots.  100  bunches,  25@75. 
Squash,  old,  bbl.,  $1@1.50:  Havana,  white, 
half-bbl.  box.  $1.50@3;  Plorida,  white,  bu. 
crate,  $1@1.50.  Turnips,  Canada,  Russia, 
bbl.,  $1®1.12  ;Jersey.  Russia,  75@85:  N.  C. 
white,  bbl.  crate,  $1@4.  Tomatoes.  Plorida, 
carrier.  $1@4:  Havana,  carrier,  $1@4.  Wa¬ 
tercress,  100  bunches,  $1.50@2.50. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.— Calves, 
veals,  prime,  lb.,  8%@9;  fair  to  good.  7%@8: 
common,  6^.  Lambs,  “hothouse,”  head, 
$2.50@5.50.  Pork,  Jersey,  light,  10@10%;  me¬ 
dium.  9%@9%:  heavy,  prime,  8@8%. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Powls,  lb.,  14;  roosters 
young,  11%@12:  old,  8%;  turkeys,  12@13: 
ducks.  Western,  pair,  80@$1;  Southern  and 


Southwestern,  70@80;  geese.  Western,  pair, 
$1 12@1.37;  Southern  and  Southwestern,  90@ 
$1;  live  pigeons,  pair,  30@35. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Turkeys,  young 
hens  and  toms,  average  best,  15;  fair  to 
prime,  13@14;  old,  16@17;  chickens,  Phila., 
broilers.  3  to  4  lbs.  to  pair,  35@40;  State  and 
Penn.,  broilers,  3  to  4  lbs.  to  pair,  25@30; 
fowls,  Ohio  and  Michigan  and  other  W’n, 
small,  fancy,  13@13%;  Western,  heavy,  12%; 
Southern  and  Southwestern,  13;  ducks, 
nearby.  Spring,  28;  squabs,  prime,  large, 
white,  doz.,  $2.75;  mixed,  $2.25;  dark,  $1.50 
@1.75. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK. — Calves,  $4@6.50.  Sheep, 
clipped,  $4.  Lambs,  unshorn,  $7.25.  Hogs, 
State,  $7.50. 

BAST  BUPPALO.— Calves.  $5.25@7.  Sheep, 
$2.50@6.40.  Lambs,  $5.50@7.45.  Hogs,  heavy, 
$7.50@7.60:  mixed,  $7.45@7.50;  Yorkers,  $7.36@ 
7.45. 

CHICAGO.— Steers,  good  to  prime,  $5.10 
@5.60;  Stockers  and  feeders,  $3@4.90:  Tex¬ 
ans,  $4@5;  canners,  $1.50@2.76.  Calves,  $2.60 
@6.  Sheep,  $3.75@4.40.  Lambs,  $4.30@7.  Hogs, 
mixed  and  butchers’.  $7@7.30;  good  to 
choice,  heavy,  $7.35@7.60;  light.  $6.75^.16. 


A  Belgian  Hare  Man. — I  was  interested 
in  reading  the  article  on  Belgian  hares  by 
P.  A.  Rogers  some  time  ago.  My  experience 
is  a  little  different  from  his.  He  says: 
"They  have  to  be  cooped  up  all  the  time, 
or  they  won’t  do  well,  cannot  be  fed  on 
green  food  all  the  time,  for  it  will  kill 
them.”  I  say  turn  them  out  and  feed 
green  stuff  and  they  will  thrive  and  grow 
fat.  Por  example,  over  a  year  ago  I  turned 
out  a  dozen  into  a  lot  about  50  x  75;  had 
open  shed  to  run  under,  and  in  all  that 
time  I  have  not  fed  them  a  dollar’s  worth 
of  hay  or  grain,  green  stuff  the  year  around 
that  costs  me  nothing,  but  the  trouble  of 
getting  it,  and  on  this  diet  they  do  much 
better  than  when  cooped  up  and  babied. 
There  is  not  a  sick  one  in  the  lot;  they 
breed  in  Spring  and  sell  in  Winter;  ex¬ 
pense  is  nothing,  and  I  never  sell  one  for 
less  than  $1  dressed,  regardless  of  weight, 
wholesale  or  retail,  and  for  one’s  own  use 
they  are  the  best  and  cheapest  meat  I 
know  of.  As  a  craze  or  fad,  the  Belgian 
hare  is  dead;  but  as  a  practical  thing,  he 
is  very  much  alive  yet.  I  have  bred  them 
for  eight  years,  so  I  think  I  know  some¬ 
thing  about  them.  w.  c.  E, 

Auburn,  R.  I. 

Hired  Help  and  Machinery.- The  Cali¬ 
fornia  Prult  Grower  tells  of  two  large 
fruit  growers  who  are  rooting  up  their 
trees  and  expect  to  sow  Alfalfa.  Help  is 
so  scarce  that  these  men  will  abandon 
fruit  growing  and  feed  cattle  for  beef  or 
milk.  This  paper  says  that  labor-saving 
machinery  will  prove  the  greatest  help  to 
the  fruit  grower:  “Oranges  and  lemons 
are,  as  everyone  knows,  being  brushed  and 
graded  as  to  size  by  mechanical  means. 
Prunes  are  being  graded,  prepared  for  the 
dip  and  otherwise  handled  by  mechanism. 
Apricots  and  peaches  are  being  cut  and 
pitted  for  the  curing  trays  and  canning 
plants  by  machinery,  and  other  instances 
will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  the 
reader.  The  next  big  labor  saver  may  be 
expected  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  mechanical 
fruit-tree  pruner.  In  fact,  such  a  piece  of 
mechanism  is  even  now  in  existence  and 


awaits  only  the  finishing  touches  to  make 
it  Immediately  available.  The  force  used 
is  compressed  air  and  this  is  produced  by 
means  of  a  small  engine  mounted  on  a 
wagon.  From  the  air  reservoir  radiate 
four  lengths  of  hose  at  the  ends  of  which 
are  the  shears  and  necessary  mechanical 
device  by  which  the  latter  are  operated. 
The  action  of  the  pruner  equipped  with 
this  piece  of  mechanism  is  something  like 
that  of  a  man  with  a  gun— he  pulls  a 
trigger  and  almost  simultaneously  the 
branch  or  limb  is  severed  from  the  tree 
or  vine.  The  cut  may  be  at  right  angles 
to  the  growth,  or  it  may  be  diagonal;  in¬ 
deed,  the  cut  is  made  at  any  desired  angle. 
There  is  a  great  advantage  in  this,  as 
every  orchardlst  will  readily  recognize. 
Equipped  with  this  machine  one  man  is 
enabled  to  do  the  work  of  six  men  who 
are  not  so  equipped.” 


GOMBAILT’S 

CAISTIC  BALSAM 


A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive  cure  for 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  HUMAN  REMUH-r  for  Rhen- 
mutlam,  Sprains,  Sore  T'hroat,  etc.,  it 
is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Ralsant  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  Sl.itO 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex¬ 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  its 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo¬ 
nials,  etc.  Address 

THE  LiWRENGE-VlLLUISCOKPANT.CleTeland,  Ohio. 


A  Revolution  in  Dairying 

We  can  prove  that  the  Plymouth  Cream  Extractor  has 
more  points  of  excellence  than 
any  other.  Here  are  a  few:  Milk 
not  mixed  with  water.  Removable 
inner  can.  Inner  can  has  center 
tube  which  is  also  water  recep¬ 
tacle.  Water  distributed  equally 
around  and  under  inner  can;  also 
through  center  tube,  giving  great¬ 
est  possible  cooling  surface.  No 
water  required  live  months  in  the 
year.  New  and  origlnalfaucet;  im¬ 
possible  to  leak  or  sour.  You’ll  be 
sorry  if  you  buy  any  other  before 
investigating  this.  Send  for 
catalog.  PLYMOUTH  CREAM 
SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  Plymouth,  Ohio. 


CLAD  STONC  BOAT 


PAT*o  Aos.aoittiaBS' 


WANTED 

to  go  in  the  country,  a  man  and  wife,  with  one  or 
two  partly-grown  boys,  say  from  12  to  15,  who  can 
help  with  the  milking  and  dairy,  .and  .attend 
school  in  the  village.  There  is  a  good  farmhouse 
for  them  to  live  in,  and  they  will  be  obliged  to 
board  two  or  three  of  the  farm  hands.  Man 
must  have  knowledge  of  dairying,  be  a  good 
milker  and  be  competent  to  assist  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  enterprise.  There  is  an  e.xcellent 
future  for  an  industrious,  intelligent  and  reliable 
man.  First-class  references  required. 

Address  S.  W.  B.,  P.  O.  Box  1020,  New  York. 


A 'UT'pWTIf  IM— JNoedlng  male  help  ot  auy  Kind, 
*  1  l-<lx  1  IV-flx  favor  us  with  your  orders.  Mail 
orders  a  specialty.  I.  HERZ,  Labor  Agency, 

No.  2  Carlisle  Street,  New  York. 


ET*  M  ^  I  — 80-aere  Stock  Farm  with 
■  i/l  Odlt^  buildings,  $1,.500;  $8(K) 
cash.  275-acre  Stock  Farm  with  buildings,  8o 
acres  in  wood  and  timber.  Price  !f:i,.500;  $1,500 
cash.  Also  Grist  Mill  and  a  Hotel  property. 

J.  R.  McGONIGAL,  Dover,  Del. 


F 


OR  Farms,  Colonial  Homes,  Orchards,  be.st 
climate  and  water,  good  transportation,  write 
ALBEMARLE  IMMIGRATION  SOOIKI’Y,  Char¬ 
lottesville,  Va.  Sam’l  B.  Woods,  President. 


OLD  GOLD  WANTED 

We  will  pay  the  highest  cash  price  for  old  gold  to 
make  into  spectacles.  Send  us  what  you  have,  and 
we  will  advise  you  promptly  its  value,  which.  If  not 
satisfactory,  will  be  returned  to  you  In  the  same  con¬ 
dition  as  received,  without  expense.  C.  H.  PERKINS 
OPTICAL  CO.,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y.  References; 
The  Poughkeepsie  Trust  Co.  and  Merchants’  National 
Bank,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


GOV 


JT  Revolvers.  Guns,  Swords,  Military 
•  Goods.  New  and  old.  auctioned  to  F.  Ban- 
nerman,  679  B’w’y,  N. Y.  15c.  CatTg  mTd  fic. 


Oldest  Commission  S^.ButwrTcheese: 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  B'rults. 
K.  B.  WOODWAKD,  802  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


Dressed  Calves  and  Lambs 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  Eggs,  Hothouse  Products. 
Top  prices  for  Prime  Produce.  Write 
us  w-hat  you  have  for  sale. 
ARCHDEACON*  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


OlO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1876.  PRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Batter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  BpecialW.  Consignments  solicited. 
84  &  36  Uttle  l8th  St.,  New  York. 


THE  MERIT  of  YEARS 

attaches  to  this  rooflng.  It  is 
known  and  used  in  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  country. 

FIRE,  WIND  and 

WATER  PROOF, 

durable  and  low  In  price.  Be- 
Ing  soft  and  pliable,  It  Is  easy 
to  fit  and  lay.  Exposure  makes 
hard  as  slate.  Send  for  Sample  and  Circular. 

Ae  P.  SWAN  CO.,  lU  Nassau  St.  NEW  YORK. 


FI 
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It  as 
THE 


ARROW  BRAND 


ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO. 

82  I’iiie  ,St.,  New  York. 


can  be  V  ery 
advantageous¬ 
ly  applied  on 
SILOS,  Purni 
Buildings  or 
Shells  by  auy 
handy  man. 
Send  for  free 
samples. 


ers 


Sarsaparilla 

“Without  doubt  I  owe  my  life  to  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla.  It’s  the  most  wonderful 
medicine  in  the  world  for  nervousness. 
I  cannot  thank  you  enough  for  it.” 
Mrs.  Delia  McWell,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Are  you  discouraged,  half-sick,  miserable  all  the  time? 
Then  your  blood  is  thin  and  impure.  Make  your  blood 
rich  and  pure  with  a  doctor’s  medicine — Ayer’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla;  tested  and  tried  for  sixty  years.  Ask  your  doctor 
if  he  knows  a  better  spring  medicine.  Hi  d°rSstf;  LowenfM^^: 


The  New  York  State  Fair 
Prize  List  is  now  ready  for 
distribution,  and  can  be  had 


by  applying  to  S.  C.  Shaver, 
Sec’y,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Big  Bargains  in  Farm  Sunni  ies 


^Plumbing  £5. 

tics  Room 

Porcelain  Bowl,  Hardwood  Seat  and 
Tank.  Nickel  Plated  flush  andsupply 
pipes,  complete,  each  $10.00. 

Cast  Iron  Bath  Tubs. 

^  Leofitb  5  ft . 

^  Complete  with 
full  .set  nickel 
I  plated  fittings,  each 
I  $11.00.  They  are  new 
I  goods,  ask  forfr^cata-  a 

I  logueofour  fulllineofplumbingsupplies.  ^ 


Steei  Roofing 

strictly  new,  perfect,  Semi- 
Hardened  Steel  Sheets,'  a  feet 
wide,6  feet  long.  The  best  Root¬ 
ing.  Siding  or  Celling  you  can 
use.  We  furnish  nails  free  and 
paint  roofing  red  two  sides. 
Comeseither  flat,  corrugated  or 
-  .  ‘V’erimped.  Delivered  freeof  all 

■  charges  to  all  points  inU.S.  eastof  Mississippi 

$2.25  PER  SQUARE 

I  Prices  to  other  points  on  application.  A 
I  square  means  loo  square  feet. 


Barbed  and  Smooth 

write  for  our  prices  on  a  and  4 
^  point  Barbed  Wire,  painted  and 
galvanized; -aiso,  65,000  pounds 
SMOOTH  GALVANIZED  WIRE  SHORTS 
Gauges:  10.  11,  la.  13  and  14.  Price  $i.4o  per 
hundred  lbs.  We  also  handle  other  kinds, 
write  us  your  wants. 


Teieghones 
S5. 


at 


Each  one  is  guar¬ 
anteed  to  be  in  per- 
fectorder  before  leavingour  plant. 
We  arc  able  to  offer  you  an  instrU' 
I  ment  for  $5.00  that  would  cost 
you  twice  as  much  elsewhere.  We 
carry  a  full  stock  of  supplies. 
Sena  for  Phone  Catalogue. 


Cold  Water  or  Ready  Mixed  Paints 
9  -  We  bought  at  Receiver’s  Sale 

from  a  leading  paint  house. 
*  ^  a  very  large  quantity  of  Cold 
Water  Paintsaod  Ready  Mixed  Paints.  Equal 
in  grade  to  any  on  the  market. 

Here  is  a  Genuine  Paint  Bargain.  Before 
placing  your  order,  write  u.s  for  our  special 
prices.  You  can  surely  save  money,  without 
sacrificing  quality. 


am  rx  special  Tot  of  new  gaTvan 

n^d%tbgwgo%M  ized  No.  19  poultry  netting 
^  while  the  supply  lasts,  at 

FaGaMtntM  these  prices,  rsorunning 
•  •  """Sr  feet  to  bale.  “ 

12  inch....^.,.$0.45  per  bale. 

18  inch . .  0.65  per  bale. 

30  inch. 1.10  per  bale. 

36  inch . .  1.3.^  per  bale. 

42  inch .  1.50  per  bale 

graces  ^t^coirespqitdingly  Jqw  prices. 


rougnt  iron 

Steam,  Gas  or  Water;  sizes  to  it  in.  3iam 
We  have  in  stock  2,000.000  feet  of  Standard 
black  wrought  iron  pipe,  second  hand.  It  is 
in  good  conditiou.  complete  with  threads  and 
couplings  at  following  prices. 

M  inch  cents  per  foot. 

%  inch  at  2^  cents  per  foot. 

I  inch  at  35^  cents  per  foot. 

15^  inch  at  4^  cents  per  foot. 


Farm 


^  S6VOO 

We  bought  several  carloads  of  new  Portable 
Forges  at  a  low  price.  We  have 
also  for  sale  horseshoes,  horseshoe 
.  nails,  bl'ksmith  tools  of  all  kinds. 

^  soo  doz.  single  bitted  axes 
^  35c.  175  doz.  double 

ware  bitted  axes,  zd  oual.  ^  40c. 
6.000  Dietz  Lanterns,  tew  slightly 
affected  bjT\^ ter.  Write  forprices. 


tasoiine  Engines  7^ 

.  2  HORSE  POWER  _ 
Absolutely  new;  most  mo^l 
ern  type.  Guaranteed, I 
pumping  jack  &  fixtures  &  [ 
fittings  for  $75.  With 
pumping  jack  $70. 
Headquarters  for 
Machinery 

Our  line  of  machinei^  ^^^1 
plies  is  almost  unlimited.  I 
^mpletestock  of  SawMIJU»  f 
Pumps,  Sugar  Machinery,  I 
etc. 

And  in  fact  everything  in  that  line. 


tuiiding  MateriaiX 


LUMBER.  SASH.  OOORS.ETC.I 
Weearry  a  complete  stock  of  firsil 
class  Building  Material  of  allf 
kinds.  Send  us  your  bill  for  I 
estimate.  | 

10  CARLOADS  OP  NEW  DOORS | 

AT  $1.00  each 

HARDWARE  SUPPLIES 
Write  for  our  catalogue  of  build- 
er's  hardware.  The  percent  of  I 
the  dealers  profit  we  can  save  I 


you  will  prove  a  revelation. 


SkjlD  FOJK  fiAlTAt  S7  illustrated  catalogue  containing  prices  of  which  the  above  are  only  a  few  samples. 

jt  upon  reouest 
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mRKET  NOTES 

asparagus.— Here  Is  the  label  of  a  lot 
of  California  asparagus  which  recently 
reached  this  market:  “The  Green  Brand 
California  Asparagus,  H.  W.  «fe  W.  E. 
Meek,  Haywards,  Cal.”  Here  are  people 
who  not  only  market  green  asparagus  but 
glory  in  it.  Two  or  three  years  ago  such 
a  thing  as  advertising  green  asparagus  was 
unheard  of.  Green  stalks  were  either 
sneaked  in  or  apologized  for.  Of  course 
green  asparagus  has  always  been  sold  and 
preferred  in  some  sections.  This  “Green 
Brand,”  mentioned  above,  comes  in  a  crate 
19  inches  long,  10  deep,  11  wide  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  914  at  top,  inside  measurement, 
with  a  partition  crosswise  through  the  cen¬ 
ter.  It  holds  a  dozen  bunches  standing  on 
end  on  damp  moss,  each  bunch  standing  in 
a  collar  of  paper  to  the  tip.  The  sides,  top 
and  bottom  are  %-inch  stuff;  ends,  %,  and 
partition  %.  The  top  is  made  of  two  pieces 
four  inches  wide  with  %-inch  space  be¬ 
tween,  a  cleat  being  nailed  on  each  end 
firmly  enough  to  permit  lifting  the  pack¬ 
age  by  the  top.  Two-inch  spaces  are  left 
between  the  side  strips,  there  being  two 
on  each  side.  This  asparagus  has  come  In 
various  grades,  some  very  fine,  wholesaling 
anywhere  from  $2.50  to  $5  or  $6  per  dozen 
bunches.  The  single  bunch  prices  asked  by 
retailers  are  as  much  as  they  can  get  the 
customer  to  pay,  from  20  cents  for  poor  to 
60  or  more  for  prime.  It  is  hard  to  see  how 
anyone  would  buy  poor  white  asparagus 
for  his  own  eating,  while  cornstalks,  which 
are  fully  as  palatable,  are  much  cheaper. 
Probably  it  goes  largely  to  low-grade 
hotels,  where  it  is  used  as  an  excuse  for 
a  side  dish. 

BUTTER. — Another  two-cent  drop  puts 
extras  at  25  cents,  with  but  little  selling  a 
fraction  over.  As  is  always  noticeable  in 
the  receipts  of  fresh  made  in  the  change 
from  one  season  to  another,  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  irregularity  in  quality,  necessi¬ 
tating  a  wide  range  of  prices.  State  dairy 
is  arriving  a  little  more  freely,  and  the 
small  portion  of  really  high-grade  sells 
nearly  as  high  as  extra  creamery.  One 
who  noticed  only  the  average  quotations 
and  receipts  at  this  market  might  think 
that  but  little  prime  State  dairy  is  made. 
The  fact  is,  that  most  of  the  finest  is  sold 
locally.  In  almost  every  neighborhood 
there  are  butter  makers  who  can  make  a 
much  finer  product  than  the  general  run 
of  d.iirios.  but  they  readily  sell  their  en¬ 
tire  output  to  regular  local  customers, 
often  at  a  premium  above  market  prices,  so 
that  it  docs  not  reach  the  larger  markets. 
It  has  no  competition,  for  it  has  nothing 
to  compete  with,  having  a  texture  and 
flavor  of  its  own,  preferred  by  some  to  that 
of  creamery  made.  Whatever  bacteria  may 
take  part  in  the  process,  the  microbe  of 
know-how  is  the  chief  starter  and  doer. 
Much  of  the  State  dairy  sold  here  is  com¬ 
mon  or  inferior  stuff,  and  the  farther  away 
from  home  it  is  dispo.sed  of  the  better  for 
the  dairy  reputation  of  the  makers. 

NEW  MARKET  PLACE.— The  new 
building  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
is  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world  de¬ 
voted  to  the  business  of  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing.  The  goods  dealt  in  are  not  beef,  pota¬ 
toes  or  similar  tangibles,  but  the  securities 
of  which  mention  was  made  last  week.  In 
the  minds  of  many  people  Stock  Exchange 
operations  are  on  a  par  with  pool  rooms, 
horse-race  betting,  and  similar  forms  of 
gambling  and  bunko  business.  While  it  is 
possible  to  misuse  the  privileges  of  the  Ex¬ 
change  so  as  to  carry  on  the  worst  types 
of  gambling,  these  things  are  not  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Exchange  and  in  no  way  rep¬ 
resent  the  object  of  its  existence.  Outside 
of  certain  limits  the  personal  acts  of  mem¬ 
bers  are  beyond  its  supervision  and  author¬ 
ity.  The  object  of  having  this  market 
place  is  to  bring  together  buyers  and  sell¬ 
ers  (or  those  representing  them)  of  shares 
in  various  corporations.  Without  some 
central  place,  a  great  amount  of  time  and 
correspondence  would  be  needed  to  do  such 
business,  and  nowhere  near  the  present  vol¬ 
ume  could  be  handled.  The  daily  reports 
of  sales  keep  investors  informed  on  values 
all  over  the  world,  the  values  (in  this  sense 
of  the  word)  of  securities  being  what  buy¬ 
ers  give  or  holders  are  willing  to  take.  To 
retain  membership  in  the  Exchange  a  man 
must  keep  his  word  and  pay  his  obliga¬ 
tions.  Deviations  that  might  seem  slight, 
when  measured  by  horse  trading  stand¬ 
ards,  are  severely  dealt  with,  suspension 
from  business  privileges  not  being  uncom- 
■aon.  w.  w.  H. 


Lehigh  Greening.— Last  Winter  we 
printed  a  picture  of  the  Lehigh  Greening 
apple.  This  is  praised  as  a  long  keeper. 
On  April  10  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Allentown.  Pa., 
sent  us  samples  of  this  apple  out  of  his 
cellar.  They  were  in  perfect  condition  and 
better  in  fiavor  than  the  apples  which  were 
tested  during  the  Winter.  If  this  apple 
only  had  a  red  jacket  what  a  rival  of  old 
Ben  Davis  it  would  be. 


HUMOROUS. 

I  love  little  lobsters. 

Their  tint  is  so  warm; 

And  if  I  don’t  eat  them 
They’ll  do  me  no  harm. 

— Punch. 

“WiiAT  is  home  without  a  mother?” 
“An  incubator,  I  guess.” — Cornell 
Widow. 

Wioo:  “Have  you  known  Harduppe 
long?”  Wagg;  “No;  he’s  been  short 
ever  since  I  have  known  him.” — Illus¬ 
trated  Bits. 

“So  he  advertised  for  a  wife?”  “Yes, 
and  he  got  23  letters  from  other  men 
saying  he  could  have  theirs.” — New 
York  Times. 

Mr.  Bacon:  “When  all  the  fools  are 
dead  I  don’t  want  to  be  alive.”  Mrs. 
Bacon;  “Well,  don’t  worry,  you  won’t 
be.” — Columbia  Jester. 

Temperance  Lady:  “Ah,  my  poor 
man,  I  fear  you’re  a  hard  drinker.”  The 
Poor  Man:  “Hard  drinker?  Why,  mum, 
it’s  the  easiest  thing  I  does.” — Harvard 
Lampoon. 

“Annptueh  great  danger  ’bout  de 
trusts,”  said  Uncle  Eben,  “is  dat  dey’s 
gwinter  temp’  people  to  put  in  de  time 
wif  long  ahguments,  when  dey  orter  be 
earnin’  ?2  a  day.” — Washington  Star. 

Promoter:  “I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention,  sir,  to  our  latest  mechanical 
device,  the  Smith  roller  and  crusher.” 
Investor:  “Oh,  I  guess  it’s  all  right. 
There  are  a  good  many  Smiths,  but  I’m 
not  interested.  I  have  nothing  against 
ihem.” — Brooklyn  Life. 

“Do  1  understand  you  to  say.  Senator 
Graft,  that  you  will  sustain  and  support 
the  trusts?”  howled  the  enthusiastic 
legislator.  “You  mistake  the  phrase,” 
said  the  senator  calmly,  “I  did  not  say 
I  would  ‘support’  or  ‘sustain’  trusts,  1 
merely  said  I  would  ‘hold  them  up.’  ” — 
Baltimore  Herald. 

A  LITTLE  girl  was  heard  talking  to 
her  rabbit.  “Five  times  five,”  she  said. 
“Six  times  six,  seven  times  seven.”  Be¬ 
tween  times  she  shook  the  rabbit  vio¬ 
lently.  “Dorothy,”  said  her  mother, 
“what  arc  you  doing  to  your  rabbit?” 
“Well,  Papa  says,”  replied  the  child, 
“that  rabbits  multiply  rapidly  and  Bun¬ 
ny  won’t  do  it.” — Town  Talk. 


When  Sandow  poses  and  the  muscles 
ridge  his  back  and  knot  his  arms,  we 
think  we  have  before  us  tlie  very  secret 
of  strength  in  those  magnificent  muscles. 
But  we  haven’t.  Starve  Sandow,  or, 
what  is  practically  the  same  thing,  let 
him  be  dyspeptic,  and  his  muscle  would 
soon  fail.  Strength  is  made  from  food 
properly  digested  and  assimilated,  and 
no  man  is  stronger  than  his  stomach,  be¬ 
cause  when  the  stomach  is  diseased  di¬ 
gestion  and  assimilation  are  imperfect. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery 
cures  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  other 
organs  of  digestion  and  nutrition.  It 
enables  the  perfect  digestion  and  assim¬ 
ilation  of  food  so  that  the  body  is  nour¬ 
ished  into  perfect  health  and  strength. 

”I  had  what  niy  physician  called  indiprestion. 
He  gave  me  medicine  for  the  trouble  but  it  did 
me  no  good,”  writes  Mr.  W.  H.  Well.s,  of  Wil¬ 
lard,  N.  C.  "I  wrote  to  Dr.  Pierce  and  stated 
my  case.  He  sent  me  a  descriptive  list  and  hy¬ 
gienic  rules.  I  carried  out  these  as  best  I  could, 
bought  six  bottles  of  his  ‘  Golden  Medical  Dis¬ 
covery  ’  and  commenced  taking  it.  A  few  days 
later  I  noticed  a  great  change.  Felt  like  a  new 
man.  Before  I  began  the  use  of  the  ‘  Golden 
Medical  Discovery’  I  suffered  greatly  with  pain 
in  stomach,  my  nerves  seemed  all  ‘run-down,’ 
I  was  very  thin  in  flesh,  but  now  can  eat  heartly 
and  sleep  good  at  night.” 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Medical 
Adviser  is  sent  yree  on  receipt  of  stamps 
to  pay  expense  of  mailing  Send 

twenty-one  one-cent  stamps  for  the  pa¬ 
per-covered  book,  or  thirty-one  stamps 
for  the  cloth-bound  volume.  Address 
Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pitisburgh. 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 


Pittsburgh. 

Cincinnati. 


FAHNESTOCK 
ANCHOR 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED  SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS  CO 
I’liiladelphia. 
MORLEY  ^  ,  , 

Cevcland. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL 

Buflalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


New  York. 


Chicago. 


St.  Louis. 


DWELLING  house  in  the  city 
of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  huilt  one 
hundred  years  ago,  has  always 
been  painted  with  Pure  White  Lead  and 
Linseed  Oil — nothing  else. 

There  is  not  a  crack,  blister,  blemish 
or  imperfection  of  any  kind  in  the  paint. 
Makers  of  mixtures,  heat  this  record  if 
you  can  ! 

Be  sure  the  brand  is  right.  Those  in 
margin  are  genuine,  and  made  by  “  old 
Dutch  process.” 

If  interested  in  paint  or  painting,  address 


National  Lead  Co.,  loo  William  Street,  New  York. 


IF  YOU  READ  THIS 


Remember  one  thing;  that  we  have  tried  to  sell  you 
the  best  Wire  Fence  you  can  buy.  All  hard  wire, 
large  size.  Easily  built  and  hard  to  tear  down. 
Catalogue  and  samples  free. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


A  Pretty  Good  T est! 

Unroll  a  roll  of  Page  Fence,  and  let  go.  See  the 
spring  in  the  wire  roll  It  up  again. 

PACK  WOVKN  WIRK  KE.NCK  (  <).,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


Machines  will  weave  over  100  rods  a  day  and 
when  it's  up  It  fits  the  ground.  How  much  “ready 
made"  can  a  man  etretch  “toHtl”  We  sell  wire. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO. 

Holly»  Mlche  Cleveland*  Ohio.  Waukeitan*  111. 


THIS  MAN 


was  perfectly  and  per¬ 
manently  cured  from 
Rhetmiatism  byThe  Jebb 
Discovery,  after  suffer¬ 
ing  for  twelve  years. 


This  man  says:  “For  twelve  years  I  suffered 
fearfully  with  Rheumatism.  My  back  was  so  af¬ 
fected  that  I  was  nearly  doubled  together,  my 
head  and  shoulders  being  lower  than  my  hqis. 
'Thanks  to  The  Jebb  Discovery  I  now  walk  erect, 
and  though  years  have  elapsed,  I  have  never  felt 
'a  return  of  Rheumatism.” 

The  Jebb  Discovery  for  Rheumatism  is  sent 
under  a  guarantee  to  cure.  Two  of  the  best  banks 
in  the  Slate  of  Michigan  vouch  for  the  reli.ability 
of  our  Comp.-iny.  A  Free  T  ial  Treatnieu  t  of  this 
wonderful  remedy  sent  postpaid  to  any  address. 

The  Jebb  Remedy  Co.,  Ltd., 


313  Main  St.,  Hattie  Creek,  Mich. 


Scratches, 
Grease  Heel, 
Mud  Fever, 
Hoof  Rot  and  i 
Speed  Cracks  I 


Cases  where  ulcerations  extend  with  transverse 
cracks  which  open  at  every  step  and  often  bleed,  no 
matter  how  complex,  aggravated,  deep-seated,  or  ! 
chronic,  if  treated  according  to  directions  as  given  on  i 
circular  with  every  box,  positively  cured  with  ■ 


VETERINARY  PiXINE 


If  a  light  application  is  used  before  speeding,  drlv-  | 
Ing  In  wot,  muddy  or  slushy  weather,  or  In  tho  snow,  , 
your  horse  will  never  have  speed  cracks,  scratches  or  1 
grease  heel.  ' 

It  will  keep  the  hoofs  healthy,  soft  and  In  perfect  1 
form.  1 

For  Old  and  Chronic  Sores,  Etc.  ] 

Heals  collar  and  saddle  galls,  hopple  chafes,  ab-  1 
Bcesses,  inflammatory  swellings,  sores  and  all  skin  1 
disease,  and  restores  the  hair  to  natural  color.  In 
oases  or  emergency  it  Is  invaluable.  I 

This  penetrating,  stimulating,  soothing,  absorbing,  ' 
antiseptic,  healing  ointment  heals  from  beneath  the  : 
surface  by  disinfecting  the  parts,  subduing  the  inflam¬ 
mation  and  stimulating  healthy  granulation,  not  by 
drying  and  scabbing. 

2  oz.,25c.;8  oz.,50c.;  5-lb.  pkge.,  $4. 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Combined  with  Sp^lke-Tooth  0»t 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Rye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  it  again  In  perfect 
bundles.Can  be  changed 
In  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  Send  for  catalogue  B  to 
die  GRANT-FBKBI8  COMPANY.  Troy.  N  Y 


BARB  WIRE  AND  WIRE  NAILS; 

At  Special  Low  Prices  for  .10  Days. 

We  ship  from  New  Haven,  Conn.,  or  Pittsburg,  Pa. ! 
“Eagle”  Barb  Wire  will  measure  148  rods  tolOo! 
pounds  or  ‘J'JO  pounds  to  one  mile.  Farmers  and  J 
Contractors  can  .save  money  on  all  kinds  and  sizost 
I  of  wire  and  nails.  Write  your  wants  to  get  close- 
I  to-cost  delivered  prices. 

CASE  BROS.,  Colchester,  Conn. 


ROUND  SILOS.  angles,  he’aoe 

no  moulding,  rotting  and  waste.  Cypress, 
White  Pino  and  White  Hemlock.  4  etylee;  200  altee.  Beet  end 
eheepeet  Siloe  on  earth.  AU  kinds  fiiiomaoblner,.  Oaialo,  free. 

[harder  MFO.  CD.,  Cobleskiu,  I”  Y. 


Positively  and  Permanently  Cures 
Hone  and  Iloj;  .Spavin,  Ringbone  (low  ringbone) 
Curb,  Thoroiiglipin,  Splint,  Capped  Hock, 
Wind  Puff.  Shoo  Boil,  Weak  and  Sprained 
Tendons  and  all  lameness. 

Hartland,  Livingston  County,  Mich. 

Find  enclosed  money  order  for  $5,  for  which  send 
me  another  bottle  of  “Save-the-Horse”  spavin  cure 
as  It  has  done  all  you  claim  for  it  for  me.  With  the 
bottle  I  bought  of  you  I  took  oil  a  curb,  spavin  and 
side  bone  on  a  3  yr.  ola  mare  that  other  spavin  cures 
refused  to  help  in  the  least.  I  consider  your  spavin 
cure  the  best  on  the  market.  E.  M.  PARSH  ALL. 


FROM  A  REPUTABLE  AND  NOTED  TRAINER. 

Glenville  Driving  Park,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
For  the  enclosed  $5,  please  send  me  one  more  bottle 
of  “Save-the-Horse.”  It  i«  rloing  great  work. 

MILLARD  F.  SANDERS. 


Howick,  Quebec. 

I  had  a  mare  suffering  from  a  bone  spavin  and  very 
lame.  I  concluded  to  try  a  bottle  of  “Save-the-Horse,” 
and  at  the  expiration  of  six  weeks’  treatment  she  was 
free  from  all  lameness,  and  I  consider  it  one  of  the 
greatest  compounds  made.  DAVID  BARRINGTON. 

Edgewater,  N.  J. 

Enclosed  And  check  for  $5,  for  which  you  will  kind¬ 
ly  send  me  by  Wells  Fargo  Express  one  bottle  of 
‘•Save-the-Horse”  as  soon  as  possible.  The  horse  I 
have  been  treating  with  “Save-the-Horse”  went  sound 
and  I  sold  him.  The  last  1  heard  from  this  horse  ho 
was  still  going  sound  and  working  every  day  and  I 
think  ho  will  stay  sound.  'Fne  bottle  I  am  ordering 
now  I  will  uso  on  another  horse  that  has  a  pair  oi 
"pavins  and  a  curb;  he  does  not  go  very  lame,  but 
walks  on  his  toes  and  I  think  ‘‘Save-the-Horse”  will 
bring  him  around  so  that  ho  will  walk  all  right. 

_  OTTO  MEYER. 

The  lire  iron  is  uncertain  and  invariably  only 
aggravates  the  disease  or  injury:  blistering  is  lesS 
effective  than  fire  Iron,  and  both  necessitate  laying  ufi 
tho  horse  from  four  weeks  to  two  months.  Arsenic, 
mercurial  and  poisonous  compounds  produce  Irrepar' 
able  Injury. 

‘  Save-the-Horse”  eliminates  all  these  factors. 

Horso  can  be  worked  coniiuuously. 

Cures  without  scar,  blemish  or  loss  of  hair. 

It  can  can  be  applied  at  any  time,  anywhere,  any 
place  and  in  ail  conditions  and  extremes  of  weather 
— hot  or  cold.  And  no  matter  what  the  ago,  condition 
or  development  of  the  case  or  previous  failures  in 
treating,  the  concentrated  penetrating,  absorbing 
power  of  this  remedy  is  unfailing. 

S.’I  PER  BOTTl.K. 

Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle  constructed 
solely  to  satisfy  and  protect  you  fully.  Need  of 
second  bottle  is  almost  improbable,  except  in  rarest 
of  cases. 

Copy  of  Guarantee  sent  upon  application. 

If  you  have  a  case  rlifferent  than  tlescribed 
in  oiir  booklet  or  advertl.siiig  write  us. 

VVe  will  advise  you  frankly  as  to  the  possibility  of 
the  remedy  effecting  a  cure.  Give  explicit  particulars 
give  tlie  veterinarian’s  diagnosis,  if  he  is  competent— 
inform  us  fully  as  to  the  age,  development,  location 
of  swellings,  lameness,  action  and  previous  treat¬ 
ment. 

$5.  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  express,  prepaid 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

Cleaning  the  Henhouse.— Will  Mapes, 
the  hen  man,  tell  the  readers  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  how  he  can  keep  his  henhouse  in 
a  sanitary  condition  if  he  cleans  the  drop¬ 
pings  from  the  tables  only  “five  or  six 
times  a  year?”  Does  he  daily  cover  the 
droppings  with  plaster,  dry  dust  or  any 
deodorizer?  The  practice  of  most  poultry 
keepers  in  this  locality  known  to  the 
writer  is  to  clean  the  droppings  from  the 
tables  and  floor  (or  ground)  everv  dap, 
both  Winter  and  Summer.  Some,  who  wish 
to  be  scrupulously  neat,  gather  the  drop¬ 
pings  twice  daily— at  least  in  the  Winter 
when  hens  cannot  go  outdoors. 

Massachusetts.  s.  h.  r. 

The  tables  beneath  our  perches  are  30 
inches  from  the  floor,  and  the  perches 
are  about  nine  inches  above  the  tables. 
The  floor  is  kept  well  littered  with  shav¬ 
ings  from  kiln-dried  lumber.  The  drop¬ 
pings  which  fall  into  this  dry  litter  on 
the  floor  are  thus  deodorized.  This  lit¬ 
ter,  etc.,  from  the  floor  is  removed  oc¬ 
casionally,  before  it  becomes  too  dirty, 
and  spread  on  grass  land,  usually  every 
Fall  and  Spring.  The  droppings  which 
fall  on  the  table  beneath  the  perches  are 
allowed  to  lie  right  where  they  drop  un¬ 
til  we  get  an  order  for  a  load  of  hen 
manure  from  the  tannery,  when  we 
drive  to  the  houses  having  the  largest 
deposit  on  the  tables,  and  shovel  it  di¬ 
rect  from  the  tables  into  the  wagon.  The 
droppings  accumulate  on  the  table  so 
slowly  that  no  disagreeable  smell  is 
noticeable  except  in  very  rare  cases.  In 
warm  weather  they  are  dried  by  the 
sun’s  heat  as  fast  as  they  accumulate, 
and  in  this  form  their  presence  in  the 
building  is  entirely  harmless.  In  Win¬ 
ter  they  do  not  dry  on  the  table,  but 
are  often  frozen,  and  no  ammonia  es¬ 
capes  so  long  as  they  are  left  lying  un¬ 
disturbed  where  they  drop.  Just  as  soon, 
however,  as  they  are  loosened  from  the 
tables  and  thrown  into  a  loose  heap,  fer¬ 
mentation  will  begin  at  once.  We  hard¬ 
ly  dare  fill  our  wagon  and  let  it  stand 
over  night,  for  fear  it  will  get  hot  before 
it  can  be  delivered  next  day.  Do  not 
the  dry  droppings  on  the  table  in  Sum¬ 
mer  make  harboring  places  for  mites? 
They  would  if  the  house  should  become 
badly  infested.  Keep  the  perches  above 
where  the  hens  sit  free  from  lice,  how¬ 
ever,  and  there  need  be  no  fear  of  lice 
on  the  droppings  below;  even  if  they 
are  a  foot  thick.  It  would  be  nice  to 
have  the  tables  cleaned  every  morning, 
and  dusted  with  some  dry  material.  I 
know  of  no  objection  except  the  labor 
and  consequent  cost.  I  cannot  afford  to 
spend  a  dollar’s  worth  of  time  with  hens 
in  order  to  get  a  dollar’s  worth  of  eggs. 

Stale  Biiead. — This  is  often  recom¬ 
mended  for  young  chicks.  We  got  about 
700  chicks  from  our  three  incubators 
(first  hatch)  and  have  given  them  little 
else  as  yet.  One  of  the  bakers  in  our 
home  town  often  has  a  surplus  and  sells 
us  a  sugar-barrel  full  of  loaves  for  a 
dollar,  containing  about  40  two-pound 
loaves.  This  is  as  cheap  as  ordinary 
grain  food,  is  cooked,  and  is  convenient. 
We  formerly  dried  the  bread  in  the 
warming  oven  of  the  kitchen  I’ange  untii 
crisp,  and  then  reduced  to  crumb  form 
with  a  rolling  pin.  This  season  we  are 
cutting  the  loaves  into  thick  slices, 
soaking  them  in  a  pail  of  water  for  a 
few  minutes  until  soft,  then  squeeze  out 
most  of  the  water  and  throw  into  each 
pen  one  of  the  thick  slices.  In  this  form 
the  chicks  can  easily  eat  it  and  get  both 
exercise  and  water  while  doing  so.  As 
they  grow  older  we  shall  try  two  feeds 
a.  day  of  cracked  corn,  and  one  feed  a 
day  of  the  same  anti-corn  mash  which 
v,'e  give  the  hens.  In  this  way  they  will 
get  practically  the  same  nutrients  sup¬ 
plied  in  a  balanced  ration  such  as  we 
used  last  year. 


good-sized  building  which  furnished 
sleeping  quarters,  which  were  roomy 
and  dry.  They  had  to  cross  the  pasture 
field  in  order  to  reach  the  gate  which 
admitted  them  to  the  barnyard  where 
our  long  feeding  trough  is  situated.  This 
insures  them  good  exercise  at  least 
three  times  a  day  in  all  kind  of  weather. 
The  door  of  their  sleeping  quarters  was 
always  kept  open  on  the  south  side  of 
the  building,  and  they  seldom  soiled  the 
inside  of  the  building  with  excrement. 
This  made  it  comparatively  easy  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  dry  clean  bed  for  them.  We  have 
formerly  kept  several  sows  with  their 
litters  in  one  place,  after  the  pigs  are 
a  few  days  old.  With  this  arrangement 
the  stronger  of  the  sows  are  apt  to 
“play  the  hog’’  and  get  more  than  their 
share  of  the  feed.  The  underlings,  if 
any,  will  lose  flesh  very  fast  when  suck¬ 
ling  their  pigs.  In  this  new  pen  we 
placed  a  sow  in  each  of  the  small  com¬ 
partments  a  week  before  they  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  farrow,  and  do  not  expect  to 
remove  them  until  pigs  are  ready  to 
wean.  In  this  way  all  can  be  fed  sep¬ 
arately,  varying  the  amount  according 
to  size  of  litters  and  condition  of  sows 
and  pigs.  Small  openings  will  be  made 
to  allow  the  pigs  to  come  out  into  the 
hallway,  and  out  of  doors  if  they  desire, 
for  exercise  and  a  chance  at  a  special 
trough  of  feed  placed  conveniently  for 
them. 

Will  they  get  into  the  wrong  pens  in 
this  way,  and  be  hurt  by  the  strange 
sows? 

I  think  not,  judging  by  past  experi¬ 
ence.  We  have  frequently  kept  half  a 
dozen  sows  with  their  young  pigs  in  one 
place,  and  never  had  any  trouble  that 
way.  Each  pig  knew  its  own  mother, 
however,  at  meal  time,  and  all  the  sows 
would  allow  their  pigs  to  suck  at  the 
same  time.  No  more  popular  show  has 
ever  been  given  to  visitors  at  our  farm 
than  half  a  dozen  sows  lying  in  a  circle 
with  50  little  pigs  in  the  ring  “taking 
comfort.’’  o.  w.  mapes. 


Sore  Shoulders 

sore  neck,  sore  back,  <S:c.,  result¬ 
ing  from  collar.saddle  or  harness 
gall  and  chafing,  and  all  forms 
of  canker,  callous,  Ac.,  are  in¬ 
stantly  relived  and  cured  with 

Tuttle’s  Elixir. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle.  Wolcott,  Vt.,  July  15,  1899. 

Dear  Sir; — I  had  a  horse  that  had  two  bunches  on  his  shoulder, 
caused  by  wearing  a  new  collar.  Loss  than  cue  bottleof  your  Elixii 
cured  it  after  six  months’  standing.  L.  W.  FISHER. 

Cures  also  curb,  splint,  contracted  cord, all  forms  of 
lameness  and  colic,  distemper,  founder, pneumonia, &c. 


^  TUTTLE’S  FAMilY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  Instantly.  Our  lOO-page  book. 
"Veterinary  Experience,”  FKEE. 


Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  Sf.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rewarp  of  £o-called  Elixirs — none  genuine  but  Tuttle^s. 

Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offeronly  temporary  relief  if  any 


SHOO'FLY 


THE 

ANIMALS’ 

FRIEND 


Half  cent’s  worth  saves  S  quarts  milk  and  much  flesh.  Kil. 
every  fly  it  strike.s;  Keeps  off  the  rest.  Harmless  to  man  or  beast 
NO  LICK  in  poultry  house  or  ar.y  placeiti.s  sprayed.  Ifyour 
dealer  does  not  keep  it.  send  Jfl.OOfor  Improved  Three  Tube 
Sprayer  and  enough  Shoo-l’ly  toprolcct200cows.  Cash  returned 
i  f  cows  are  not  protected. 

SHOO-FLYMFG.  CO. ,1005  Fairmount  Ave.,  Phila.,Pa. 


Above  trade  mark  on  every  box. 


THE  SPRING 
WORK 

Is  sure  to  bring  sore 
shoulders.  You  need  not 
lay  your  horse  off  a  day 
if  you  uso 


BIGKMORE’S 


It’s  the  sovereign  remedy  lor  all  Calls,  Scratches, 
Wire  Cuts,  Crease  Heel,  etc.  in  horses.  Torn  or 
Cracked  Tools,  etc.  in  cows.  Sold  by  local  dealers 
everywhere,  who  are  directed  to  refund  money  if  it 
fails.  Enclose  us  10  cents  for  testing  sample. 


8ICKM0RE  GALL  CURE  COIVIFANY,  Box  SIS,  Old  Town,  Mo. 


Brooder  Lamps. — The  lamps  which 
we  use  under  our  brooders  were  for¬ 
merly  fitted  with  tin  chimneys  with 
straight  sides.  1  noticed  last  season  that 
if  tlie  flame  got  turned  up  too  high  there 
was  danger  that  the  side  points  of  the 
flame  would  touch  the  sides  of  these 
straight  chimneys,  giving  rise  to  danger 
from  smoking  lamps,  etc.  On  account 
of  this  danger  the  straight  tin  chim¬ 
neys  were  I’eplaced  with  others  with 
bulging  sides,  after  the  pattern  of  the 
glass  chimneys  in  common  use.  This 
gives  more  room  for  the  flame  to  throw 
out  corners  without  danger  of  its  touch¬ 
ing  the  sides  of  the  chimney.  When  this 
occurs  soot  is  sure  to  form  at  the  point 
of  contact.  A  year’s  use  convinces  me 
that  they  are  safer  than  the  tin  chimney 
with  straight  sides  in  common  use  for 
brooders. 

Pig  Notes. — A  building  12x48  feet, 
formerly  used  for  poultry,  has  been 
turned  into  a  convenient  pigpen  in 
which  to  place  the  breeding  sows  at  far¬ 
rowing  time.  An  alley  four  feet  wide 
extends  the  whole  length  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  space  is  divided  into 
eight  pens  6x8  feet.  The  whole  herd  of 
12  sows  were  wintered  in  a  small  pas¬ 
ture  field  where  they  had  access  to  a 


BARREN  COWS  OURED. 

Write  for  Pamphlet  and  Testtmonlala, 

SPIafM#  anef  Bmst  Trmutmmmt  Extmntm 
A.  Albany »  N»  V 


PRESCOTT’S  $ 


WINGING 

WIVEL 

rANCIIION 


KEEPS  COWS  CLEA 

Swings  forward  while  g« 
ting  u(>  or  lying  down.  Loc 
back  while  standing.  Ft 
Iiarticularsfree.  PRESCOT 
59  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mas 


THE  CHAIN-HANGING 

Cattle  Stanchion 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  In¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illustrated 
Circular  and  Price  free  on  application.  Manufactured 
by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON,  ForestvUle,  Conn. 


Wilder’s  stanchion 

— beinjf  an  i  rapro  vem  ent  over 
Bniith’B.  Liifhtest,  etronj^est, 
qaickestf  safest  swing  stancMox 
inad^  Haasteel  latch  and  automatic 
lock.,'YBecouies  stationary  when 
open.  Animal  camiotturnltlD  back- 
ingOQt.  Madsof best ssasoDsd hard 
wood.  Pinsforfastenlngwlthevery 
■tanchloD.  Send  for  teetlmonUl*. 

J.  K.  WILDER*  SONS, 


COOPER 


SHEEP 


STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 

for  6o  years.  Used  on  250  millions 
annually.  Superior  to  all  other 
kinds.  No  smell.  Benefits  while  it 
cures.  Keeps  flock  clean  a  long 
time.  Increases  growth  and  quality 
of  wool.  Used  by  large  majority  of 
sheep  breeders  in  all  countries. 

Sold  by  all  leading  druggists  and 
general  merchants  everywhere. 

If  local  druggist  cannot  supply, 
•end  $1.75  for  $a  (100  gal.)  pkt.  to 

CYrilERS  INCURATOR  CO., 

No.  8  l*ark  Place,  New  York. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


NK\>  iON’8  Heave,  Coagh,  IMi* 
temper  and  IndlgeiilloB  Care* 
A  veterinary  speciUc  for  windf 
f  throat  and  stomach  troubles. 

Strong  recommendi.  |I.U0  per 
can.  Uealers.  Mail  or  Kx.  paid. 
Newton  Horse  Remedy  Cot« 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


r: 


miiMCNs  smim 


Sheep  Dips,  Tanks,  Worm  Cures,  Ear  Marks. 
Punches,  Tattoo  Markers,  Shearing  Machines, 
Shears,  Sheep  Marking  Paint,  Lamb  Feeders, 
Lie*  Paint,  Poultry  Supplies,  Veterinary 
Remsdies,  etc.  Write  for  Catalogua  J. 

F.  S.  BURCH  &  CO..  144  Illinois  St.,  CHICAGO 


SOAVilV 

Cvirb 

Sp]li\I 


Care  These  Blemishes 
Alno  Ringbone,  hard  or  soft 
enlargements.  Sweeny,  Knee- 
Sprang.Fistnla  and  Poll  Evil. 
Slight  coat  and  certain  onree. 
Two  big  booklet*  telling  how 
to  do  it  aent  free.Wrltetoda 
rUUIHfi  BEOS.,  Chsabls, 
111  Caiaa  Bts*kTBrdf,Chltag«,nL 


of  Omaha 

makes  the  best  ihie  and 
mite  killer  for  poultry— 
Lee’s  Lice  Killer.  A  liquid — 
simply  spray  or  sprinkle  on 
the  roosts.  No  handling  of 
fowls.  No  lat)or  or  bother. 
Kills  both  body-lice  and 
mites.  Sold  in  every  state 
at  35  cts.  per  qt.,  *1  per  giil. 
Send  for  free  catalogue, 
poultry  booklet  and  calen¬ 
dar,  list  of  3.000  agencies,  etc. 
GKO.  H.  LEE  to.,  Omaha,  .Neb. 


DEATH  TO  LICE 


on  HENS  and  CHICKt 
64-page  book  FREE. 

D.  -I.  LAMBERT  Box  807  Aotionaug.  R-  T 


PINELAN 

n  INCUBATORS 

1 1  Hatch  greatest  num- 
1#  ber  strongest  chicks. 

PINELAN 

a  BROODERS 

i  1  Have  never  been 

V  equaled. 

C" 

1  o 

3ELITY 

OD 

R 

■  B  ^  Insures  perfect 
1  O  U  n&;  health  and 

Chicks 

CONCISE  CATALOGUE  FROM 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO., 

Box  K,  -Tnmesbnrsr,  N.  J..  U.  S.  A. 

INGUBATORSI 

From  96  up.  Best  reasonable  priced^ 
hatchers  on  the  market  n 

Broodera,  94  up.  Nona  better  at  <u>y^ 

trice.  Fully  warranted.  Catalog 
..A.  SANTA.  LIGONIER.IND.^" 


one: 

batches  1793  chicks.  One  woman  2406. 
One  man  2632.  Many  others  do  equally 
well  with  the  PERPBCTIID  HATCH- 
INQ  SYSTEM.  Beats  Inoubatore.  Book¬ 
let  free.  F.  O&ITNDY.  Morrison viUe,  Ill. 


Q  P  W  I  PflUnQNC  Select  mating. 

Oi  Ui  TTi  LLUnUnllO  Eggs,$l  persettiug. 

FRANK  EOTSFORD,  I’enn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  No.  3 


COD  CJll  C — Pckln  Duck  Eggs  from  choice 
rulf  OALC  stock.  $1  for  12. 

E.  P.  AUOHER,  New  Hope,  Pa. 


yniiun  PUIPIfQ  shipped  safely  any  distance 
1  UUIlU  UnlUlxO  Try  them  Instead  of  eggs  fo 
atching  ViUeviHw  Poultry  Farm  Oo.,  N  V 


CnnDnnN  charleston  Four  Corners,  N.  Y., 
■  U  U  n  U  U  li ;  Box  63,  will  spare  a  few  Mam¬ 
moth  Light  Brahma  Cockerels.  Eggs,  75c.  per  16. 


U|YJ|||nATTCQ  Golden,  Silver  Laced  and 
ff  I  AnUU  I  I  bO  Buff.  B'ine  stock  and  eggs  at 
fair  prices.  Birds  returnable  if  not  O.  K.  Breeder 
since  1884.  F.  S.  TENNEY,  Box  14,  Peterboro,  N.  H 


FnUfIc  fni  Wyan.,  P.  Rocks  and 

I  UnlO  lUI  OulC  Leghorns.  Stamp.  Eggs,  $1 
for  13.  Mbs.  J.  P.  HELLINGS,  Dover,  Del. 


COCKERELS 


•Choice  W.  Wyan.,  P.  Rocks 
Brahmas,  Cochins,  Leghorns, 
irom  prize-winning  stock.  23  varieties  of  land  ana 
water  fowls.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Big  catalogue 
fr  <-  VTNF  TREE  FAHM-  Box  T.  .Tnmech.irir,  N  T 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHURNS 


Hens  that  laj 

--  -  --  - - -  —  - - -  the  ones  that 

We  breed  from  the  large  true  egg  type.  Havel 
oreedlng  nine  years  to  make  this  breed  perfect, 
have  over  700  to  select  from,  and  offer  you  the  bei 
01  our  experience.  Send  for  circular. 

WHITE  &  RICE,  Box  A,  Yorktown.  N. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

R.  P.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  jStreet,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Holstein-Friesians  oTtSI 

best  breeding  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Every 
animal  registered.  WOODCREST  FARM,  Blfton, 
Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


^ffOLSra/V  CATTLE 

Good  ones,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  BaU% 
ready  for  service. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DELLHURST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


OAKLAND  HERD 

HOLSTEIIM-FRIESLAiSiS 

will  make  special  price  on  a  few  choice  young  Bulls. 
We  also  offer  females  of  any  ago  very  cheap 
Just  now,  as  wo  can  winter  more  stock 
than  we  have  pasture  for. 

T.  A.  MITCHELL,  AVoedsport,  N.  Y. 


For  Scotch  and  A  ^  LJ  I  |S  ET  C 

American-bred  Y  IX  '  Y  ■■  I 
of  best  dairy  quality,  and  Shetland  Ponies,  gentle  for 
children.  Address  J.  F.  CONVERSE  &  (X).,  Wood- 
vUle,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y. 


P  U  O*  A  I  P  Purebred  Devon  Calve* 
■  Li  Eb  at  reasonable  prices. 

B.  J  WIGHTMAN,  West  Baton,  N.  T. 


FfID  Oil  p — Cbolco  Recorded  Large  English 
run  vALb  Berkshlr.  Boars,  ready  for  serr- 
Ice.  Write  your  wants  or  come. 

E.  E.  HALL,  Stanley,  N.  Y.,  B.  F.  D.  1. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BIU  )K  STOCK  J&’aHM.  Rochester. Mich 


DQ|.Ln|<|.Qn— Best  English  and  American  blood. 
DwInullllCO  C.  M.  ABiiE, 309  Broadway,  New  York 


M-  P.  Chinas,  BerKshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wkB.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  W  rite  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  If  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  A  CO.,  Er-Ud,.un,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


0  1  0  CUUI  up  As  good  as  money  will  buy 

■  1 1  Ml  dWv  111  b  or  scientific  breeding  pro¬ 
duce  at  prices  that  farmers  can  afford  to  pay. 
Pedigree  furnished  with  every  animal.  Start  right 
by  ordering  a  bred  sow  or  a  pair  of  pigs. 

G.  S.  BENJAMIN.  Rot  U  Portland  Mich 


0  1  P  for  sale  at  farmers’ prices.  Fine 

■  li  Ui  llUO  stock.  None  hotter;  few  iis  goon. 
May  and  June  delivery.  J.  D.  DATES,  Idlewlld 
Farm,  R.  F.  D.  No.  9,  Ludlowvllle,  N.  Y. 


JACKS  FOR  SALE. 

160  Jacks,  Jennets  and  Mules  now  ready  for  the 
Fall  trade.  Some  bargains.  Address 

BAKER’S  JACK  FARM,  Lawrence,  Ind. 


PRESENT  BARGAINS 


In  Purebred  Scotch  Col- 


$5:  dog  pups,  $7  to  110.  First  come,  first  served.  They 
won’t  last  long.  W.  W-  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N-  Y 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 

tred,  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wls. 


r’nfllO  Females.  Circulars.  SILAS 

VUlllC  r  U decker,  south  Montrose,  Pa. 


VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Belle¬ 
ville,  Pa.,  Bronze  and  AVIld  Turkeys.  Lead¬ 
ing  varieties  of  poultry.  Prices  low.  Catalogue  free. 


4R  nnn  t^1^t>lce  Fertile  Eggs,  for  hatching,  from 
&U|UUU  hundreds  of  turkeys,  chickens,  ducks  and 
geese.  Good  hatch  or  new  eggs  free.  Cat.  and  clr.  for 
postal.  Orchard  Fai-m  Poultry  Yards,  MiUerton,N.  Y. 


Rhode  Island  Reds  Light  Brahmas, 
Barred  Rocks.  Hardy,  prolific, 
pure  stock,  bred  on  separate  farms  for  eggs  to  hatch 
It  6  cents  each.  Write  to  WALTER  SHERMAN, 
5  Boulevard,  Middletown,  R.  I. 


Eggs, 


j  W.  Wyan. 
(  R.I.  Reds. 


I  Farm  Range.  W.  IRISH, 
(  Po’keepsie,  N.Y.  R.F.D. 


Wliite  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs  for  Hatch 

ing;  13  for  50c.  J.  M.  Thornlley,  Marietta,  Ohio. 


F  A  AQ  for  batching  from  choice  matings  of  Barred 
bllMw  P.  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes.  $2  per 
’sitting;  three  sittings,  $5.  WOODCREST  FARM, 
Rifton,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y, 


Eggs  that  Hatch  at  Cut  Prices 

tDI  tance  no  objection.  We  pack  In  cotton  battln*, 
which  prevents  jar  and  chill.  B.  Rocks,  W.  Wyan- 
a-ttes,  B.  Leghorns.  MT.  BLANCO  POULTRY 
fARK,  Mt.  Blanco,  O. 


■p  ^  C— Single-Comb  White  Leghorn,  the  egg- 
■CVavU  producer;  Partridge  Wyandotte,  for 
broiler  and  roaster,  Pittsburg  and  Cleveland  winners. 
Eggs  from  above  Leghorns,  15  eggs,  $2;  30  eggs,  $3.75; 
100  eggs,  $10.  Partridge  Wyandotte  Eggs,  15  egg^  $3. 
Above  stock  are  winners  and  bred  from  winners.  Oor- 
irespondence  solicited. 

J.  W.  WARWICK,  Washington,  P*. 
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varieties.  Any  amount  Poultry,  Eggs,  Pigeon* 
and  Hares.  Guide  desc.  60-page  book,  10c. 

J.  A  BEKGEY,  Box  8,  Telford.  Pa. 


Barred  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes 

Eggs  for  hatching,  $3  per  100. 

C.  A.  HALL,  Oak  Hill,  (jreene  County,  jLi.  Y. 


WHITE  AVYANHOTTE.S,  no  fancy;  bred  for 
business;  brown  eggs;  bread-winning  strains; 
<BO0  layers;  $1.50  per  16;  ^5  per  100;  $48  per  1,000.  Stock 
(torsa'e.  .T  A  DwMAR,  Sliver  l.uko  Mass 


15, $1 ;  40,  $3.  Buff,  Wh.,  Barred  Bocks;  Buff, 
.WWW  Wh.,Br.  Leghorns;  Buff,Wh.,  Golden  Wyan.; 
Hack  Langshans,  Buff  Cochins,  Lt.  Brahmas,  Minor 
a>,  Hamburg*.  Oat.  H.  K.  Mohr,  Quakertown,  Pa- 
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SUMMER  FEEDING  OF  CATTLE. 
Pasturing  from  the  Silo. 

The  following  paper  was  read  before  the 
members  of  Fruitland  Grange,  Camden, 
Delaware. 

This  subject  resolves  itself  into  the 
question;  “Should  we  use  the  pasture 
wholly  or  partially,  or  the  silo  as  the 
main  factor?”  My  contention  is  that 
whenever  cattle  are  kept  in  numbers 
sufficient  to  make  them  an  important 
factor  in  the  farm  income  the  silo  must 
be  used  in  Summer.  While  it  is  true 
that  growing  grass,  young,  tender,  suc¬ 
culent,  is  the  best  of  all  foods  for  milk 
production,  and  a  better  ration  than 
can  be  devised  with  any  other  materials 
whether  hay,  fodder,  grain,  mill  feeds 
or  silage,  or  all  combined,  it  is  too  cost¬ 
ly  for  profit  and  too  uncertain  for 
safety.  In  Summers  that  pass  without 
drought  most  farms  can  carry  a  mod¬ 
erate  number  of  cattle,  but  such  seasons 
are  exceptional.  Droughts  are  fairly 
certain  in  most  seasons,  and  the  cattle 
working  hard  for  a  scanty  subsistence 
can  return  no  profit.  Moreover,  the 
check  suffered  in  the  production  of  milk 
is  not  limited  by  the  loss  during  the 
time  of  bare  pastures,  but  continues  in 
a  great  measure  until  the  cow  again 
freshens.  Silage  would  have  laughed 
the  drought  away  and  old  Brindle  would 
never  cease  to  chew  the  cud  of  plenty 
and  content,  and  to  do  her  expected 
duty  at  the  milk  pail.  Another  objec¬ 
tion  to  grazing  is  that  it  destroys  more 
than  it  utilizes  and  is  therefore  waste¬ 
ful,  demanding  too  many  acres  for  its 
slight  and  uncertain  returns.  Again, 
the  practice  of  grazing  often  seems  to 
compel  the  use  of  the  newly-seeded 
stubble  fields  to  their  serious  detriment 
or  ruin.  The  silo  avoids  all  this  and  in¬ 
sures  an  unfailing  abundance  of  forage 
that  is  of  very  satisfactory  quality  if 
not  quite  so  good  as  choice  pasture. 
This  system  implies  two  full  feeds  daily 
of  silage,  with  a  lighter  one  at  noon  of 
hay  or  dry  fodder.  It  enables  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  larger  supplies  of  ma¬ 
nure  and  its  application  to  such  fields 
and  crops  as  the  farmer  may  prefer,  and 
finally  it  enables  him  to  escape  the  bur¬ 
den  of  fencing,  which  is  a  heavy  drain 
upon  the  resources  of  the  farm,  a  breed¬ 
er  of  weeds  and  a  nuisance  generally. 

Again,  the  silo  can  be  used  in  Sum¬ 
mer  merely  to  supplement  the  pastures 
when  they  get  scanty  and  insufficient 
from  drought  or  other  causes.  Provid¬ 
ing  silage  for  this  use  is  strongly  com¬ 
mended  by  dairy  writers  and  speakers 
everywhere,  and  is  slowly  coming  into 
practice.  So  far  this  is  only  done  by 
those  who  feed  silage  in  Winter  and 
‘  who  store  enough  of  it  in  the  Fall  to 
leave  a  surplus  from  the  Winter  feed¬ 
ing  for  the  partial  requirements  of  Sum¬ 
mer.  In  the  North,  with  its  short  Sum¬ 
mer,  this  may  be  the  only  method  avail¬ 
able,  but  in  this  latitude,  with  our  Win¬ 
ter  oats.  Crimson  clover  and  Alfalfa  we 
can  fill  the  silo  in  May  for  Summer  use, 
and  do  it  from  the  same  ground  that 
supplied  the  corn  and  cow  peas  for  the 
Fall  filling,  thus  making  both  silo  and 
soil  more  active  partners  in  our  busi¬ 
ness,  But  if  there  is  no  silo  on  the 
farm  still  it  is  not  necessary  that  our 
cows  should  roam  over  naked  pastures, 
fighting  flies  in  the  hot  sunshine,  and 
fail  in  milk  and  profit  as  they  do.  Every 
farm  should  have  its  Alfalfa  and  its 
early  fodder  corn.  For  soiling  no  other 
forage  is  better  than  Alfalfa,  and  no 
other  plant  comes  so  near  to  furnishing 
a  continuous  and  unfailing  supply,  and 
no  other  plant  so  beautifully  accommo¬ 
dates  its  supply  to  the  irregular  and  un¬ 
certain  demand  that  may  be  made  upon 
it.  In  seasonable  weather  Alfalfa  may 
be  cut  every  30  days,  and  cutting  it  half 
grown  does  not  involve  any  loss  of  total 
annual  crop,  hence  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
cut  the  first  growth  by  instalments, 
commencing  when  half  grown,  as  this 
olan  will  leave  the  patch  in  proper  con¬ 
dition  for  soiling  later  and  throughout 
the  season.  Furthermore,  this  plan  of 
cutting  secures  forage  of  the  highest 
quality,  coining  close  to  the  very  best 
pasturage.  While  these  suggestions 
have  been  made  chiefiy  with  reference  to 
the  requirements  of  the  general  farmer 
who  keeps  cows  for  the  calves  and  the 
milk.  It  may  readily  be  seen  that  by  the 


regular  and  continuous  use  of  the  silo 
all  the  year  round,  our  climate  even 
with  our  light  soils,  formerly  consid¬ 
ered  so  unfit  for  dairying,  puts  us  into  a 
position  to  practice  this  branch  of  ani¬ 
mal  industry  with  many  conditions  in 
our  favor,  as  to  the  general  competition 
and  with  the  certainty  of  continuous 
cash  income  and  substantial  gains  in 
the  productiveness  of  our  lands. 

Delaware.  e.  h.  bajxceoft. 


A  PORTABLE  FENCE  FOR  HOGS. 

What  do  you  use  for  a  temporary  fence 
when  you  find  it  convenient  to  give  the 
hogs  a  run  on  the  clover  or  some  forage 
crop? 

Should  I  need  a  portable  fence  for  im¬ 
mediate  use  I  would  prefer  woven  wire 
with  pickets  in  from  three  to  four  feet 
apart.  This  adds  very  much  to  the 
strength  of  the  fence,  which  is  frequent¬ 
ly  necessary  for  old  brood  sows,  and 
from  what  I  can  learn  of  the  woven  wire 
fences  the  one  with  pickets  in  does  not 
cost  any  more  than  most  others.  I 
would  prefer  a  fence  from  314  to  four 
feet  high.  It  is  light  and  easily  moved. 

Lack,  Pa.  w.  a.  lothers. 

We  use  for  this  purpose  a  self-woven 
picket  about  three  feet  high  that  we 
weave  with  a  spinning  wire  fence  ma¬ 
chine.  This  is  the  cheapest  fence  that 
I  know  of  for  the  purpose,  but  after 
much  changing  and  then  setting  it  up 
again  it  loosens  it  somewhat  and  is  apt 
to  lose  its  tightness;  consequently  the 
pickets  will  fall  out  by  rolling  them  to¬ 
gether  when  intending  to  take  them  to 
a  different  patch.  So  I  think  on  a  long 
run  a  person  would  save  money  by  go¬ 
ing  direct  to  Page  or  its  equivalent. 

New  Knoxville,  O.  b.  o,  baberding. 

I  have  never  seen  anything  that  I 
liked  better  than  the  Page  or  some  oth¬ 
er  reliable  woven  wire  fence  for  enclos¬ 
ing  hogs  on  clover  or  peas  for  a  time 
and  then  moving.  I  would  recommend 
using  the  small  cedar  posts  sharpened 
and  driven  into  the  ground.  Posts  are 
three  rods  apart,  with  fence  anchored 
to  ground  every  eight  feet  by  twisting  a 
wire  around  bottom  wire  of  fence  at 
one  end,  the  other  end  fastened  around 
the  center  of  a  stick  about  eight  inches 
long  and  this  stick  laid  down  fiat  in  a 
hole  about  eight  inches  deep;  it  takes 
but  a  short  time  to  put  this  fence  up, 
for  by  putting  it  on  the  side  of  the  posts 
next  to  the  enclosed  swine  lot,  it  will 
only  need  stapling  at  top,  bottom  and 
center.  w.  a.  Alexander. 

Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 


ROUND  SILO 

The  “Philadelphia.” 

The  only  Perfect  Continuous 
Open  Front  Silo  made.  See  our 
Patent  Roof.  Ask  for  catalog 

E.  F.  SCH  LIGHTER, 

321  Vine  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Also  made  in  the  west  by  the 
DUPLEX  MFG.  CO.,  South 
Superior,  Wis. 


For  Silos. 


HOOPS  and  LUGS.  Write  for  Clrcu 
lars.  T.  E.  Cross,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 


CHAMPION 

Milk  Cooler — Aeralorl 

gives  dehoete  (laTori  In  milk,  butter  nnd  I 
cheese.  Removes  nil  cow  and  stable  odors  I 
and  disease  germs  and  makes  milk  keep  I 
36  hours  longer.  Write  for  our  free  book>| 
let,  *'Mllk  and  Its  Care.’*  Full  line  of| 
Milk  1>ealer’e  Supplies  always  on  haod« 
Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co* 

17  Squires  Street,  Cortland,  Nsw  York.  | 


^  that  Is  in  your  milk, 
y  quicker  and  with  less 
[  JL  trouble  than  by  any  otlierj 

method,  by  using 

Superior  Cream  Exiraclor  . 

L/^  (Poes  not  mix  water  with  milk.)  It] 
■gr  effect*  a  complete  separation  In  an  hour 
f  hy  a  circulation  of  cold  water  in  an  out^ 
or  jacket.  Kvery  can  Ruaranteed.  Thou«- 
I  and*  in  practical  use.  Why  pay  high  price* 
for  separator*  no  better  ?  Write  today  for 

catalog.  Superior  Feact  Machine  Co., 
183  Gd.  River  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Pat  MayH.ian. 


THE  ARRaS 

Cream  Extractor 

The  leading  Cream  Extractor 
on  the  market  because  milk  and 
water  are  not  mixed.  You  al¬ 
ways  have  pure,  sweet  milk  for 
home  use  and  not  diluted  for 
feeding.  The  most  convenient 
extractor  made  for  handling 
your  milk  In  Winter  as  well  a.s 
in  Summer.  It  saves  all  can 
lifting,  skimming  and  washing 
of  crocks.  It  Is  easily  kept 
clean.  Write  for  descriptive 
catalogue  and  special  Introduo* 
tory  prices  to  THE  AKRAM 
CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Bloffton,  Ohio. 


400,000  FABMEBS 

Scattered  all  over  tlie  World 
are  finding  a 

De  Laval  Cream  Separator 

the  best  investment 
they  ever  made  in  dairying. 

Might  not  this  be  true  with  you  too? 

Let  the  nearest  local  agent  bring  you  a  ma¬ 
chine  to  see  and  try  for  yourself. 

That  is  his  business.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 
It  may  save  you  a  great  deal. 

If  you  don’t  know  the  agent  send  for  his  name 
and  address — and  a  catalogue. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


General  Offices : 


■  21  Youville  Square, 
MONTREAL. 


213  Filbert  Street,  .y  .  nrrDTi  Aium-  Qt-dcct  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA.  OORTLANDT  bTREET,  TORONTO. 


2  I  7-2  2  I  Drumm  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


NEW  YORK. 


TORONTO. 

248  Mcdermot  Avenue, 

WINNIPEG. 


How’s  This  For  a  Record? 

Emporia,  Kans.,  Jan.  2nd,  1903, 
Empire  Cream  Separator  Co., 

Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sirs:  Have  used  one  of  your  Empire 
Cream  Separators  for  the  past  eight  years, 
during  which  time  I  have  been  milking  at  all 
times  from  twelve  to  fifteen  cows.  The  cost  for 
repairs  in  the  eight  years  has  been  only  sev¬ 
enty-five  cents.  I  have  had  experience  with 
other  separators  but  consider  the  Empire 
superior  to  any  other,  as  it  never  caused  me 
any  bother.  It  is  easy  to  clean  and  has  prov¬ 
en  very  durable.  It  does  good  work  at  all 
times.  L.  H.  VAHSHOLTZ. 

Rural  Route  No.  4. 

The  Empire  Cream  Separator  turns  more 
easily,  is  more  easily  cleaned,  does  better 
work,  and  costs  less  for  repairs  than  any 
other,  because  it  is  the  simplest  separator 
made.  Don’t  buy  a  separator  until  you 
have  investigated  the  merits  of  the  En  pire. 

Send  for  our  new  book  on  Making  Milch  Cows  Pay. 

Empire  Cream  Separator  Company, 

Bloomfield.  N.  J. 


Eight  “Years 

T3he 

Empire 

XOcLjr 


Fifteciv  Cows 

MaKcs 

Cok/ifS 
Tetjr. 


Eight  Years 


Fifteeiv  Cows 


REPLENISH  YOUR  POCKETBOOK 


4 


by  purchasing  a 

U.  S.  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

The  U.  S.  Gets  More  Cream  than  others, 
which  means  more  money  to  the  user; 

With  the  U.  S.  tlie  calves  and  pigs  thrive  on 
the  warm  sweet  skimmilk, 
which  means  still  more  money  to  the  user; 

The  U.  S.  Wears  Better  and  Longer, 
which  means  more  money  still  to  the  user. 

Tiiese  and  other  points  of  superiority 
>described  in  our  catalogues  make 


THE  U.  S. 


SEPARATOR  THE  MOST  PROFITABLE 
TO  BUY. 
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Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vi. 
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Invest  Sio 


IN  A  BUSINESS  NOW 
AMOUNTING  TO 
$1,222,000  A  YEAR. 


Here  is  an  opportunity  for  people  of 
moderate  means  to  share  in  the  im¬ 
mense  profits  of  an  old  established  busi¬ 
ness.  And  it  can  be  done  on  the  easy 
saving  plan  of  $10  down  and  $10  a  month 
for  nine  months.  This  makes  it  possible 
for  readers  of  The  Rurae  New-Yorker 
to  take  immediate  advantage  of  this 
exceptional  offer.  Read  this  page  cai-e- 
fully.  It  presents  the  best  opportunity 
ever  offered  the  readers  of  this  periodi¬ 
cal. 

THE  COMPANY. 

The  James  Dunlap  Carpet  Company, 
56th  Street  and  Lancaster  Avenue,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  is  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  with  an 
authorized  capital  of  one  million  dollars, 
divided  into  ten  thousand  shares  of  $100 
each.  The  shares  are  full-paid  and  non¬ 
assessable.  There  are  no  preferred 
shares.  All  shareholders,  big  and  little, 
receiving  the  same  percentage  of  profits. 

The  officers  of  this  Company  are: 
James  Dunlap.  President;  William 
Davidson,  Vice-President;  Joseph  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  and  Am¬ 
brose  Higgins,  Esq.,  Counsel. 

A  WONDERFUL  RECORD. 

The  Company  was  started  nine  years 
ago,  and  now  manufactures  and  sells 
more  than  one  million  dollars’  worth  of 
carpets  a  year.  Most  of  the  business  is 
with  the  very  largest  and  best  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Poston.  Palti- 
more,  and  all  the  best  cities.  No  other 
customers  are  as  desirable.  By  dealing 
so  largely  with  these  great  houses  this 
Company  is  enabled  to  get  very  large 
contracts  many  months  in  advance  of 
the  dates  of  shipment,  thus  enabling  the 
Company  to  buy  raw  materials  in  great 
quantities  and  to  the  best  advantage. 


The  growth  of  the  business  has  been 


phenomenal. 

In  189^  the  business 

was 

$65,831 

“  1895  " 

4i 

44 

181,639 

"  1896  " 

4i 

44 

318,000 

"  1897  " 

44 

44 

322,000 

‘‘  1898  “ 

44 

44 

599,000 

''  1899  " 

44 

44 

651,000 

1900  " 

44 

44 

872,000 

''  1901  '' 

44 

44 

1,036,000 

..  1902  - 

44 

44 

1,222,000 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above 
figures  are  corre<'t. 

WALTER  SCOTT, 

Cashier  of  Vie  Tenth  National  Bank  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Columbia  Ave.  Trust  Co. 


And  the  net  profits  on  this  business 
have  averaged  25  per  cent,  on  the  money 
invested. 

A  MAGNIFICENT  PLANT. 

The  Companj^  pays  no  rent.  It  has 
paid  $203,964  for  ground  and  buildings. 
Most  of  the  buildings  are  one  story, 
with  skylights.  This  arrangement  af¬ 
fords  the  air  and  light  essential  to  the 
maximum  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the 
employees. 

The  Company  owns  patents  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  exceedingly  valuable  labor-saving 
devices  which  are  not  in  use  in  any 
other  factory  in  the  world.  This  is  one 
of  the  many  reasons  why  the  Company 
is  now  earning  25  per  cent,  per  annum. 
A  number  of  these  inventions  were 
made  by  President  Dunlap. 

In  addition  to  the  real  estate,  the 
Company  has  machinery  which  cost 
$216,000,  and  thousands  of  dollars’  worth 
of  carpets  and  raw  materials  are  at 
all  times  keiff  on  hand.  F7VERY  DOL- 
T.AR  INVESTED  IS  SECURED  BY  A 
PULL  DOTA.AR’S  WORTH  OF  AC¬ 
TUAL,  TANGIBLE  ASSETS. 


THE  COMPANY’S  PLANS. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Company  placed 
6,000  shares  of  its  treasury  stock  on  the 
market.  Shares  are  sold  at  their  par 
value  of  $100  each.  There  is  no  discount 
for  all  cash  down.  The  purpose  of  sell¬ 
ing  this  stock  is  to  immediately  pur¬ 
chase  three  additional  plants  on  which 
the  Company  now  holds  valuable 
options.  Two  of  these  are  large  money¬ 
making  carpet  mills,  the  other  is  a  com¬ 
plete  spinning  plant.  By  consolidating 
these  plants  with  the  present  large  mill, 
the  expense  of  manufacturing  and  mar¬ 
keting  the  goods  will  greatly  diminish 
and  the  net  profits  of  the  business  will 
increase  proportionately.  A  great  many 
shares  have  been  sold  to  Philadelphia 
capitalists,  but  the  Company  has  de¬ 
cided  to  reserve  2,000  shares  to  be  sold 
exclusively  to  investors  throughout  the 
country.  A  portion  of  the  2,000  shares 
is  offered  to  the  readers  of  each  of  sev¬ 
eral  leading  magazines.  You  will,  there¬ 
fore,  have  to  send  in  your  subscription 
without  delay  in  order  to  be  sure  of 
your  share.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
explain  that  the  object  in  selling  to  a 
large  number  of  small  investors  is  to 
have  thousands  of  people  interested  in 
and  talking  about  Dunlap  carpets.  No 
other  advertising  costs  so  little  and  is 
worth  so  much.  EVery  stockholder  is 
likely  to  buy  Dunlap  carpets  and  rugs 
and  to  advise  his  friends  to  do  so.  To 
let  all  of  the  shares  go  to  Philadelphia 
capitalists  would  be  much  easier  and 
quicker  (Involving  comparatively  little 
bookkeeping)  but,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  it  would  not  be  good  business  to 
do  so. 

WHY  SHARES  ARE  SOLD. 

Perhaps  you  ask,  “Why  does  the 
Company  sell  shares?  If  it  is  making 
money,  why  doesn’t  it  use  the  profits 
to  buy  the  new  mills?”  This  is  easily 
answered.  The  Company  has  about 
$500,000  invested  in  buildings,  machinery, 
etc.  The  net  profits  now  average  25  per 
cent.,  or  $125,000  a  year.  So  you  see.  if 
it  were  possible  to  get  the  present 
shareholders  to  draw  no  dividends,  and 


use  all  the  profits  for  extending  the 
business,  it  would  take  just  four  years 
to  raise  the  $500,000  necessary  for  this 
consolidation  of  interests.  By  allowing 
the  public  to  share  in  the  business  the 
Company  can  make  the  consolidation  at 
once.  Then,  at  the  end  of  four  years, 
they  will  not  only  have  one  of  the 
largest  carpet  plants  in  the  world,  but 
will  have  made,  even  at  the  present  rate 
of  earnings,  $500,000  ADDITIONAL 
PROFITS  to  be  divided  among  the 
shareholders.  That  is  the  very  good 
reason  why  you  now  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  securing  a  share  in  this  very 
profitable  business. 

$4,000  A  DAY. 

I  wish  every  reader  of  this  magazine 
who  wants  a  share  in  this  business  could 
come  to  Philadelphia  and  go  through 
the  mill.  You  could  then  see  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  real  estate  that  is  worth  more 
than  $200,000,  the  machinery  that  cost 
$216,000,  and  thousands  of  dollars’  worth 
of  carpets,  rugs,  and  raw  materials. 
You  could  see  the  600  experienced  car¬ 
pet-makers  turning  out  $1,000  worth  of 
carpets  and  rugs  daily.  You  could  see 
various  patented  machines  that  are  in 
use  in  no  other  factory  in  the  world. 
You  could  see  work  done  by  I’apid  auto¬ 
matic  machines  which  is  done  by  hand 
in  all  other  carpet  factories.  You  could 
see  the  current  orders,  a  list  of  the 
company’s  customers,  and  any  or  all 
of  the  books,  if  you  so  desired.  Every¬ 
thing  is  open  and  above  board.  But,  of 
course,  some  of  you  are  too  far  away, 
and  some  cannot  spare  the  time  to  come. 
But  if  any  of  you  can  come,  you  will  be 
welcome  to  make  any  investigation  you 
wish.  And,  furthermore,  if  you  do  come, 
and  find  \ipon  Investigation  that  one 
word  of  this  offer  is  untrue,  I  will  pay 
the  expense  of  your  trip,  and  pay  you 
for  your  time.  That’s  fair,  isn’t  it? 


25  PER  CENT  GUARANTEED  INCREASE 

$10  now,  and  $10  a  month,  for  nine  months,  buys  a  $100  share  in  this  Companj’’. 
If  at  the  end  of  one  year  the  $100  share  is  not  worth  at  least  $12.5  based  on  the  i>rice 
at  which  stock  is  then  selling',  I  will  refund  all  the  money  yon  have  paid  in  with  six 
per  cent  interest  added.  If  you  should  die  before  you  have  made  all  the  payments,  your 
heirs  will  be  given  the  share  without  further  cost.  If  you  shotild  be  sick,  or  lose 
employment,  you  will  not  forfeit  what  you  have  paid.  You  take  no  risk. 


10  Reasons  Why  You  Should  Invest  $10. 

1.  Carpets  are  as  staple  as  wheat. 

2.  This  is  not  a  “prospect”  or  a  “maybe.”  It  is  a  full-fledged  business  that 
has  been  making  money— more  every  year— for  nine  years. 

3.  You  can  come  or  have  a  nearby  friend  or  acquaintance  come  and  go 
through  the  mill  and  make  any  kind  of  an  investigation  you  desire. 

4.  Every  dollar  you  invest  will  be  secured  by  a  full  dollar’s  worth  of 
actual,  tangible  assets. 

5.  The  shares  are  full  paid  and  non-assessablc. 

6.  There  are  no  preferred  shares.  All  shareholders  draw  the  same  per¬ 
centage  and  profit. 

7.  Your  money  will  begin  to  share  in  the  profits  the  minute  it  is  received. 
You  will  be  paid  every  three  months  a  dividend  of  at  least  3  per  cent.  Quar¬ 
terly  dividends  of  3  per  cent.  (12  per  cent,  a  year)  are  being  paid  regularly 
January  1st,  April  1st,  July  1st  and  October  1st. 

8.  You  will  share  in  the  surplus,  which  is  the  difference  between  the  12 
per  cent,  paid  in  dividends  and  the  net  earnings  which  now  amount  to  25  per 
cent.,  and  which  will  greatlv  increase  after  the  consolidation  of  the  four  mills. 

9.  You  will  share  in  the  increase  in  the  value  of  your  share.  This  increase 

is  bound  to  occur  as  soon  as  the  mills  are  consolidated,  and  it  will  keep  on 
increasing  as  the  profits  of  the  business  increase.  You  are  guaranteed  a  25  per 
cent,  increase  the  first  year.  .  - 

10.  This  offer  is  made  to  you  through  your  favorite  journal — one  of  the 
most  reliable  and  substantial  publications  in  the  world. 


Make  Check,  Divft  or  Money-Order  Payahlc  to  Columbia  Avenue 
Tnuit  Company,  Phihtdelphia,  and  Mail  to 

W.  M.  Ostrander, 

Suite  1440,  North  American  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Send  Coupon  at  Once, 

As  there  are  but  a  few  hundred  shares  offered  to  > 

over  200,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  ^  Ji:  j/. 

you  can  readily  see  that  to  be  sure  of  getting  . 

your  share  you  will  have  to  act  promptly.  Cf 

Send  in  $10  at  once,  and  be  sure  of  your  O  1  /  /  f) 

share.  Then  you  can  make  any  investi-  ^  ^ 

gation  you  see  fit,  and  if  you  find  that  JVovth  Al>ievi<‘((li 

this  business  is  misrepresented  in 

any  way  whatever,  your  $10  will  I  h  lladelpn  id. 

be  promptly  returned.  Could  jj,  i  i  ji  i  i 

any  offer  be  fairer?  Sit  -tL7U.I.08€(l  Jl71(l  $10  CIS 

right  n^w  pa pnent  for  a  xhare 

regret  it.  It  will  be  in  the  JAMES  DUNLAP 

the  best  investment  i  -n  r^r-irn  n  t 

you  ever  made.  OADDE  l  00.  1  (I <jvee  tc)  ‘pcy 

^^the  hidciiice  in  lime  7nonthly  'pity tnents 
^  ^  $10  each  . 

Name. 

.V  Address. 


WHY  STOCKS  ARE  OFFERED  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


HERE  ARE  COMMON  QUESTIONS: 

1st— Why  is  it  necessary  to  offer  any  promising 
stock  for  general  subscription? 

2nd— Why  do  not  local  capitalists  secure  the  entire 
issue  of  a  stock  which  promises  large  profits? 

3rd — Why  is  a  company  willing  to  dispose  of  any 
interest  in  an  industry  which  is  earning,  or  about  to 
earn,  large  dividends? 

These  questions  are  familiar  to  every  stock  broker. 

They  seem  reasonable  on  their  face  yet,  in  fact, 
they  are  extremely  unreasonable  and  illogical. 

Would  you  a.sk  your  grocer,  when  he  asks  you  to 
buy  sugar  or  flour  in  anticipation  of  an  advance, 
why  he  does  not  hold  it  himself,  and  make  the  iirofit? 

Would  you  ask  your  coal  dealer,  when  he  advises 
you  to  lay  in  your  Winter  supply  in  Summer,  because 
it  is  cheaper,  why  he  does  not  hold  it  himself  and 
make  the  profit? 

Certainly  not,  for  the  very  good  and  sufficient 


reason  that  neither  would  be  likely  to  have  sufficient 
capital  for  the  purpose  and,  if  the  advice  were  not 
acted  upon,  neither  you  nor  the  dealer  would  be 
benefited. 

Industrial  stocks  are  offered  to  the  general  public 
when  the  individual,  or  the  company,  has  not  suffi- 
ient  capital  with  which  to  operate. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  suppose  that  wealthy 
people  of  any  community— even  the  multi-million¬ 
aires— can  at  any  time  furnish  unlimited  funds. 

Their  money  is  at  all  times  mostly  invested  and, 
no  matter  how  good  an  opportunity  may  turn  up, 
only  a  small  percentage  of  them  are  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  it. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  the  British  Government 
came  to  New  York  City  to  raise  $50,000,000  on  a  bond 
issue.  These  bonds  are  a  good  investment,  yet  the 
government  came  here  for  money.  The  bonds  of  a 
prosperous  town  or  city  may  be  gilt-edged,  yet  they 
are  placed  in  outside  money  markets.  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  is  an  excellent  investment,  yet  not 


one-fifth  of  its  stock  is  owned  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  securi¬ 
ties  are  as  stable  as  government  bonds,  yet  the  re¬ 
cent  inventory  of  the  estate  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt 
showed  that  he  owned  less  than  one-fiftieth  of  its 
stock. 

Standard  Oil  Company  stock  is  selling  at  nearly 
$800  per  share  on  the  curb.  It  is  not  even  a  listed 
security,  yet  it  paid  28  per  cent,  dividend  last  year, 
and  John  D.  Rockefeller  owns  less  than  one-third 
of  the  stock  of  the  company  that  he  originated. 

Stock  was  sold  at  the  inception  of  these  companies, 
and  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  inves¬ 
tors  made  the  greatest  share  of  the  profits  by  be¬ 
coming  purchasers.  Nothing  of  magnitude  in  local 
enterprises  ever  proves  a  success  without  the  aid  of 
outside  capital. 

Without  this  division  of  interest,  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  cajiitalization.  there  could  be  none  of  the 
colossal  enterprises  which  now  seem  almost  as  es¬ 
sential  to  our  welfare  as  the  Government  itself. 
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/V£1V  HAMPSHIRE  FODDER  CROPS. 

ABANDONED  FARMS  BACK  IN  THE  HARNESS 

Oafs  and  Alfalfa  Seeding. 

For  five  years  we  have  been  working  at  an  aban¬ 
doned  hill  farm  in  southern  New  Hampshire.  The  first 
Winter  I  carried  through  eight  head  of  stock  and 
three  horses,  and  had  to  buy  roughage  in  the  latter 
part  of  March.  I  have  steadily  Increased  my  stock 
of  cattle  until  this  past  Winter  I  carried  65  head  of 
cattle  and  five  horses.  I  have  had  every  season  to 
purchase  roughage  the  latter  part  of  March,  and  this 
year  was  no  exception.  One  of  my  cherished  wishes 
is  to  grow  all  the  roughage  we  need.  The  picture  of 
an  oat  field  at  Fig.  127  shows  the  possibilities  of  an 
abandoned  farm.  They  were  raised  on  a  worn-out 
mowing  the  second  season’s  cultivation.  They  mea¬ 
sured  in  height  from  five  to  six  feet  five  inches,  and 
the  average  height  was  fully  five  feet  six  inches.  The 
field  contained  2%  acres.  We  cut  the  oats  for  fodder 
and  after  curing  we  secured  from  the  2%  acres  12 
very  large  two-horse  loads.  That  you  may  know  that 
they  were  good-sized  loads  will  say  that 
from  November  15  until  past  the  middle 
of  January  this  oat  fodder  was  all  the 
roughage  that  30  milch  cows  had  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  silage.  We  feed  40  pounds 
silage  per  day,  night  and  morning,  dry 
fodder  at  noon. 

Two  years  ago  this  Spring  we  started 
work  on  this  old  mowing,  applying  10 
spreader  loads  of  manure  to  the  acre  on 
top  of  the  old  sod.  This  we  plowed  under 
and  harrowed  the  field  thoroughly,  and 
planted  to  field  corn,  using  300  pounds 
corn  fertilizer  to  the  acre.  In  return 
therefor  we  received  a  crop  of  corn  far 
beyond  my  expectations.  Last  Spring  we 
got  right  after  the  old  field,  spent  nearly 
two  weeks  digging  out  and  carting  off  the 
stone,  and  a  good  stiff  job  it  was;  but  we 
finally  conquered  every  stone  in  sight  ex¬ 
cept  three  big  fellows  that  defied  our  most 
strenuous  effort,  these  we  intendeu  blast¬ 
ing  out,  but  the  season  advanced  so  fast 
and  other  work  so  pressed  that  they  are 
there  yet.  We  then  put  on  10  loads  ma¬ 
nure  per  acre,  plowed  and  harrowed,  first 
with  wheel  harrow  and  then  with  Acme 
until  the  ground  was  thoroughly  fined  and 
as  soft  as  an  ashpit.  We  seeded  the  Al¬ 
falfa  with  the  oats  at  the  rate  of  one 
bushel  oats  and  20  pounds  Alfalfa 
seed  per  acre;  put  the  seed  In  with  a 
weeder  and  rolled  the  piece  thoroughly.  The  result¬ 
ant  oat  crop  Fig.  127  shows.  About  a  month  after 
securing  the  oat  fodder  we  ran  a  mower  over  the  field, 
clipping  the  Alfalfa  in  order  to  stack  it  up.  Late  in 
the  Fall  we  top-dressed  the  entire  piece  with  stable 
manure  at  the  rate  of  10  loads  per  acre,  excepting  a 
narrow  strip  through  the  center.  This  we  fertilized 
at  the  same  rate  with  what  wood  ashes  we  had  saved 
to  discover,  if  possible,  whether  the  ashes  or  ma¬ 
nure  gave  the  better  results  as  a  top-dressing,  and 
think  I  have  already  learned  something  regarding  the 
Alfalfa,  and  I  am  confident  for  at  least  such  a  season 
as  last  that  I  made  a  mistake  in  sowing  the  Alfalfa 
with  a  nurse  crop  for  this  reason.  Our  herd  of  cows 
require  more  feed  than  they  can  secure  from  the  pas¬ 
tures,  so  we  have  to  depend  partly  upon  soiling.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  the  extremely  cold  wet  weather,  our  millet  was 
very  backward,  and  made  a  very  poor  growth;  in  con¬ 
sequence  we  met  with  a  shortage  in  our  soiling  ma¬ 
terial,  and  in  order  to  fill  the  gap  v^^ere  forced  to  cut 
a  narrow  strip  from  the  side  of  this  oat  piece.  This 
cutting  was  made  about  two  weeks  before  the  rest  of 
the  piece  was  cut  and  it  Is  wonderful  the  difference  In 


the  stand,  size,  vigor  and  stockiness  of  the  Alfalfa  on 
this  narrow  strip  when  compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
field.  If  the  results  of  this  piece  of  Alfalfa  are  such 
as  warrant  further  sowing  it  will  be  without  a  nurse 
crop.  I  attribute  the  satisfactory  crops  that  I  am  get¬ 
ting  from  the  old  farm  to  three  things.  First  and 
foremost,  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  a  mine  of  fer¬ 
tility  yet  locked  up  In  the  soil  of  these  old  farms  that 
needs  aerating  and  exposing  to  the  sun.  Secondly  the 
fact  that  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  thorough  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  fining  of  the  soil,  and  thirdly  to  the  quality 
of  the  manure  which  I  have  to  apply,  as  when  pos¬ 
sible  I  govern  my  grain  feed  for  my  cows  with  the 
regard  to  the  manurial  value  of  their  excrements. 
This  is  a  matter  of  great  financial  importance  to  all 
stock  farmers,  particularly  dairy  farmers,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  it  is  a  matter  that  receives  too  little  thought 
and  attention.  a.  f.  peirce. 

New  Hampshire. 

s 

CREAM  SEPARATORS. — Several  devices  are  ad¬ 
vertised  which  are  no  more  separators  than  an  ordi¬ 


nary  milkpan  or  a  Cherry  creamer,  or  what  was 
formerly  called  a  shot-gun  can.  I  know  tests  that 
I  have  seen  and  I  know  of  very  many  which  show  that 
the  results  are  no  better,  if  as  good,  as  from  the 
ordinary  deep  setting  or  cabinet  creamers.  A  large 
percentage  of  our  farmers  do  not  know  what  a  cream 
separator  is,  nor  do  they  know  the  principles  upon 
which  it  does  its  work.  I  met  a  school  teacher  at  one 
of  our  farmers’  institute  meetings  last  Winter  who 
asked  me  to  explain  the  chemical  changes  in  milk 
going  through  a  cream  separator.  This  young  man 
was  boarding  where  a  separator  was  in  use.  I  told 
him  there  were  no  chemical  changes  whatever,  that 
all  there  was  about  it  was  centrifugal  force,  and  would 
you  believe  it,  he  did  not  know  the  principles  of  cen¬ 
trifugal  force?  If  a  school  teacher  does  not  know  the 
principles,  and  c.annot  and  is  not  capable  of  explain¬ 
ing  this  to  his  scholars,  how  can  you  expect  a  farmer 
to  understand  the  working  and  principles  of  a  cream 
separator?  or.  s.  p. 

R.  N.-Y.— The  little  article  by  H.  E.  Cook,  on  page 
306,  covers  the  practical  point  that  perplexes  so  many. 
It  is  a  thing  very  often  misunderstood. 


BRIEF  TALKS  ABOUT  FERTILIZER. 

What  Feriilizers  for  Alfalfa? 

What  fertilizers  can  be  used  with  profit  on  Alfalfa? 
Does  the  crop  need  anything  on  ordinary  western  soil? 

Illinois.  o.  H.  J. 

You  should  read  Bulletin  No.  76  of  the  Illinois  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Urbana.  Briefly  stated  these  ex¬ 
periments  show  that  lime  and  phosphoric  acid  were 
profitable.  Stable  manure  gives  good  returns  when 
put  on  Alfalfa.  On  most  Illinois  soils  400  to  800 
pounds  of  lime  per  acre  will  pay  on  the  Alfalfa  crop. 
This  Is  what  we  might  expect  when  we  consider  the 
nature  of  Alfalfa  and  the  general  condition  of  most 
western  soils.  The  Alfalfa  does  best  In  an  alkaline 
soil,  or  at  least  one  not  strongly  acid.  One  reason  for 
this  Is  that  it  depends  for  much  of  its  good  work  on 
the  tiny  bacteria  which  live  on  the  roots  and  take 
nitrogen  out  of  the  air.  These  bacteria  thrive  best 
in  alkaline  soil.  Soils  in  the  West  are  likely  to  be 
well  filled  with  vegetable  matter  and  thus  inclined  to 
be  sour.  The  lime  not  only  neutralizes  them,  but 
makes  plant  food  available.  We  should 
expect  phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  of  acid 
phosphate  or  bone  to  help  the  Alfalfa  for 
two  chief  reasons.  The  phosphates  stim¬ 
ulate  the  work  of  the  bacteria,  and  thus 
make  them  more  active.  As  we  have 
stated  before,  western  soils  are  most  like¬ 
ly  to  be  lacking  in  available  phosphoric 
acid,  because  where  live  stock  have  been 
the  chief  products  sent  from  the  farm 
this  element  represents  the  principal  loss. 
The  potash  is  mostly  left  on  the  farm  in 
the  liquid  manures,  while  clover  gains 
more  nitrogen  than  the  animals  carry 
away.  This  would  not  be  true  of  grain 
farming,  but  represents  the  inao  jn  stock 
keeping.  It  has  also  been  found  that  on 
most  Illinois  soils  the  special  bacteria 
which  work  on  the  Alfalfa  roots  must  be 
“in  the  soil’’  before  the  crop  can  do  its 
best.  It  has  paid  to  “inoculate’’  the  soil 
— that  is,  to  bring  soil  from  some  field 
where  these  bacteria  are  found  and  scat¬ 
ter  it  over  the  new  seeded  field.  This  is 
not  by  any  means  a  mere  theory,  but  its 
value  has  been  demonstrated  hundreds  of 
times,  in  actual  practice.  To  show  what 
a  good  crop  of  Alfalfa  will  do  for  the 
farm  experiments  were  made  to  learn  how 
much  nitrogen  is  gained  on  one  acre. 
Where  no  fertilizer  was  used  there  was 
a  gain  of  40.23  pounds  of  nitrogen  as  the 
result  of  these  bacteria.  Where  lime  was  used  the 
gain  was  41.82  pounds,  and  where  lime  and  acid  phos¬ 
phate  were  used  together  the  gain  was  53.65  pounds. 
This  represented  only  one  crop.  With  several  crops, 
which  are  easily  grown,  and  the  growth  of  the  roots 
it  Is  safe  to  say  that  where  the  bacteria  are  present 
a  single  acre  of  Alfalfa  will  take  at  least  160  pounds 
of  nitrogen  out  of  the  air!  This  is  equal  to  16  tons 
of  good  stable  manure  or  half  a  ton  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
or  the  nitrogren  in  two  tons  of  the  four-per-cent  ferti¬ 
lizer.  Thus  we  can  see  that  Alfalfa  Is  a  crop  to  be 
fed — not  starved.  Think  what  it  would  mean  to  an 
eastern  farmer  to  have  five  acres  of  such  Alfalfa 
close  to  the  barn! 

Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Corn. 

I  have  a  few  acres  of  heavy  sod  (Timothy)  which  I 
desire  to  pasture  until  May  25.  Can  you  tell  me  whether, 
if  I  plow  and  plant  to  corn  by  June  1,  nitrate  of  soda 
dropped  in  hill  and  then  applied  on  top  two  weeks  after 
coming  up  will  hasten  the  growth  sufficiently  to  ripen 
ears  before  frost,  September  10  to  15?  How  much  nitrate 
of  soda  should  be  used  at  application?  Our  natural 
planting  time  is  April  20  to  May  10.  d.  d.  a. 

Waynesboro,  Va. 

We  are  not  familiar  with  local  needs  of  the  corn 
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crop  in  Virginia,  but  think  some  of  the  quick-growing 
northern  flint  varieties  will  mature  if  planted  by 
June  1.  The  action  of  nitrate  of  soda  is  to  delay 
ripening  rather  than  to  hasten  it.  We  have  delayed 
the  ripening  of  tomatoes  by  at  least  two  weeks  by 
using  nitrate  of  soda  just  as  the  flowers  were  setting. 
By  using  nitrate  on  early  potatoes  we  have  kept  them 
growing  so  long  that  they  ranked  with  a  mediu^m 
early  variety  in  ripening.  Nitrogen  stimulates  the 
plant  into  active  growth  and  when  it  is  present  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  other  elements  the  plant  will  be  slower  to 
form  seed  or  fruit.  The  nitrate  will  quicken  the 
growth  of  stalk,  but  the  ear  will  not  form  as  quickly 
as  where  acid  phosphate  is  used.  Phosphoric  acid 
is  the  element  which  controls  seed  formation  more 
than  others.  You  will  do  better  to  use  a  fertilizer 
high  in  phosphoric  acid  if  you  want  grain. 

Corn  on  an  Old  Meadow. 

I  wash  to  plant  corn  on  an  old  meadow,  and  have  no 
manure,  but  can  get  hard-wood  ashes  and  a  low-grade 
fertilizer,  nitrogen  two  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  eight, 
potash  two  (no  high-grade  sold  here).  Shall  I  manage  to 
get  a  good  crop?  The  meadow  is  old.  perhaps  10  to  15 
years  without  plowing,  grass  all  run  out,  soil  gravelly 
loam.  Other  parts  of  field  respond  quickly  to  manure  and 
ashes.  We  cut  two  large  crops  of  clover  last  year. 

Northville,  N.  Y.  M.  k.  w. 

We  would  plow  that  old  meadow  and  broadcast  at 
least  one  ton  of  unleached  wood  ashes— harrowing 
until  the  surface  is  fine.  Then  plant  the  corn  and  use 
25(1  pounds  of  that  fertilizer  in  the  hill.  The  old  mea¬ 
dow  is  rich  in  nitrogen,  but  this  is  not  available.  The 
lime  in  the  a.shes  will  make  it  more  so,  and  the  ashes 
will  also  supply  potash.  We  advise  the  use  of  the 
fertilizer  because  it  supplies  a  little  extra  nitrogen 
and  the  phosphoric  acid. 


JOHN  VOAK,  A  VETERAN  READER. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  showing  at  Fig.  126  a 
picture  of  John  Voak.  of  Yates  Co..  N.  Y.  Mr.  Voak 
has  been  a  reader  of  Tife  R.  N.-Y.  from  the  very  first 
issue.  He  served  as  agent  for  the  paper  even  before 
this  first  issue,  as  the  following  letter  from  D.  D.  T. 
.Moore,  dated  January  3.  1850,  will  show. 


TT^Tzry 


Mr.  Voak  w-as  30  years  old  when  this  letter  was 
written.  He  has  read  every  number  of  The  K.  N.-Y. 
from  one  to  2780,  and  now  tells  us  that  the  paper  has 
fully  kept  pace  with  the  years  and  is  as  clean  and 
helpful  as  ever.  Mr.  Voak  sends  us  the  following 
sketch,  which  will  interest  many  of  our  readers: 

“My  grandfather,  John  Voak,  after  whom  I  am 
named,  came  to  this  part  of  the  country  about  1796 
from  New  Jersey.  His  first  purchase  of  land  was  40 
acres,  on  which  I  now  reside,  for  $4  per  acre.  His 
first  cabin  was  covered  with  bark  and  had  a  ground 
floor.  Bears,  wolves  and  Indians  were  plenty.  He 
afterward  purchased  land  for  $1  per  acre  until  he  had 
about  700  acres.  His  family  consisted  of  10  children. 
Two  died  in  youth;  the  others  were  married  and  set¬ 
tled  on  these  farms  about  him.  Nearly  all  of  my 
uncles  and  aunts  lived  to  old  age;  one  uncle  died 
in  his  ninety-ninth  year;  one  in  his  ninety-third,  and 
one  aunt  nearly  88.  My  grandfather’s  brother  had 
come  to  this  country  before  he  did,  and  was  about  one 
mile  from  here.  A  few  other  pioneers  had  settled  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  but  neighbors  were  not  near. 
The  wmrk  of  clearing  the  farms  of  the  heavy  timber 
was  a  task  which  required  a  great  amount  of  mus¬ 
cular  energy,  and  years  to  accomplish.  They  had  lit¬ 
erally  to  hew  their  way  with  the  ax  into  the  forests, 
which  were  of  heavy  timber  of  nearly  all  kinds;  some 


pine  but  no  hemlock.  If  we  had  some  of  the  trees 
that  were  cut  and  burned  to  clear  up  the  land  for 
cultivation  it  would  be  worth  considerable  now. 

“The  first  log  barn  was  thatched  with  straw.  The 
floor  of  the  barn  was  made  of  split  timbers;  the  flat 
sides  and  edges  straightened  and  laid  on  timbers. 
There  was  but  little  of  the  work  of  the  sawmill  about 
it.  The  door  hinges  were  of  wood.  The  doors  and 
the  gable  ends  above  the  logs  were  of  boards.  Thrash¬ 
ing  was  done  with  the  flail,  or  by  putting  the  grain 
on  the  floor  and  making  the  cattle  or  horses  tread 
it  out  by  driving  them  around,  stirring  and  turning 
the  bundles  until  the  grain  w'as  separated  from  the 
straw.  The  grass  for  hay  was  all  cut  by  hand  with 
the  scythe,  tedded  out  with  the  fork  and  when  dry 
enough  raked  w'ith  hand  rakes  and  pitched  into  wind¬ 
rows  and  put  up  into  bunches  or  loaded  from  the 
windrows.  It  was  my  business  when  a  boy  to  “rake 
after’’  as  they  loaded  the  hay — all  hand  labor;  no 
mowing  machines  and  no  horse  rakes,  no  horse  forks. 
The  grain  was  cut  with  the  hand  sickle  or  grain 
cradle;  bound  in  bundles  by  hand.  We  worked  on  the 
eight-hour  plan;  eight  hours  in  the  forenoon  and 
eight  in  the  afternoon,  and  sometimes  as  long  as  we 
could  see.  The  changes  since  that  time  have  been 
very  great  and  wonderful.” 


A  REVIEW  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  SEASON. 

Suggestions  lot  the  Future. 

Part  II. 

I  walked  out  from  one  meeting  and  met  a  farmer 
who  was  working  a  farm  upon  shares.  He  said  he 
bad  been  too  busy  that  day  to  come  to  the  institute. 
He  cited,  however,  his  ability  barely  to  make  ends 


JOHN  VOAK,  A  VETERAN  SUBSCRIBER.  Fig.  126. 

meet,  and  that  with  the  hardest  kind  of  work.  Every 
appearance  indicated  the  truth  of  his  statement.  He 
was  keeping  a  small  dairy,  but  said  it  was  not  profit¬ 
able.  The  stable  stood  up  from  the  ground  so  that  in 
cald  weather  manure  froze;  appearances  generally 
were  along  this  line,  and  of  course  profit  could  not 
come.  He  said  there  was  not  much  use  in  attending 
the  institute,  as  there  was  nothing  practical  to  be 
gained.  I  labored  with  this  man  for  half  an  hour, 
giving  some  results  from  careful  feeding  and  warm, 
light  barns  that  exceeded  June  production,  and  when 
I  finally  told  him  that  when  we  wanted  to  get  the 
greatest  production  from  a  cow  we  did  it  in  January 
instead  of  June  his  appearance  was  one  of  extreme 
doubt.  He  came  to  the  next  session  and,  I  hope,  se¬ 
cured  some  points  of  value.  These  are  the  men  the 
State  should  reach.  Platform  eloquence  will  not  alone 
do  it;  they  must  have  close  personal  contact.  We  are 
confronted  therefore  by  two  propositions,  one  to  keep 
pace  with  the  progressive  men  who  are,  many  of 
them,  capable  of  imparting  the  best  of  information, 
and  the  other  class  Who  as  yet  fail  to  appreciate  the 
first  principles.  There  is  only  one  way  that  appears 
open  to  me;  hold  one  meeting  perhaps  in  each  county 
or  at  central  points  easily  accessible  to  which  the 
leading  and  most  thoughtful  men  will  go,  and  then 
hold  a  two  or  perhaps  a  three-day  meeting  of  the 
highest  possible  type,  principles  and  advanced  meth¬ 
ods  alone  being  discussed  and  elaborated.  Here  use 
freely  our  scientific  teachers  and  experimenters,  to¬ 
gether  with  specialists  from  the  farms,  w'ho  are  daily 
practicing  only  what  they  teach.  Then  go  into  the 
more  remote  sections  away  from  the  railroad  if  neces¬ 
sary  with  a  small  force.  Perhaps  occasionally  one 
man  could  hold  two  sessions,  not  with  an  idea  of 
making  speeches,  but  of  leading  a  discussion,  holding 
the  audience  strictly  to  a  thoughtful  line  of  work;  a 
kind  of  work  not  as  exhausting  to  the  institute  men 


as  making  regular  addresses.  These  light  meetings 
would  be  held  at  small  cost,  which  would  make  more 
of  them  possible,  and  also  leave  more  money  for  the 
central  or  higher  school  meetings.  Is  there  any  more 
reason  why  primary  and  high-school  institute  work 
should  be  merged  into  the  same  meeting  and  the  same 
hour,  than  to  do  away  in  our  public  schools  with 
grading.  Why  not  have  graded  institute  meetings? 

I  think  there  is  one  uniform  standing  criticism;  1 
know  personally  I  am  open  to  it,  and  it  will  apply  to 
most  of  the  men  whom  I  have  met;  a  lack  of  charity. 

I  will  use  a  personal  illustration,  and  if  any  institute 
man  happens  to  read  this  maybe  he  can  recall  a  simi¬ 
lar  experience.  For  four  years  I  have  been  quite  care¬ 
fully  studying  the  principles  of  ventilation,  which  at 
first  seemed  quite  simple,  but  something  new  comes 
up  frequently  which  qualifies  previous  knowledge,  and 
yet  I  feel  impatient  very  often  when  I  do  not  succeed 
in  making  a  clear  understanding  from  a  rapid  speak¬ 
ing  with  little  or  no  repetition  lasting  from  15  minutes 
to  a  half  hour.  I  think  speakers  fail  through  a  mis¬ 
apprehension  of  their  proper  attitude  towards  the  au¬ 
dience;  that  they  are  there  to  make  speeches  and 
not  to  instruct.  Elaborating  and  explaining  a  point, 
repeating  over  and  over  again  if  necessary,  will  be 
far  more  effective  than  oratory.  Speakers  as  a  rule 
like  applause.  It  usually  follows  a  speech,  but  never 
follows  pure  instruction. 

Another  decidedly  weak  point  is  the  almost  com¬ 
plete  absence  of  note  books  on  the  part  of  the  audi¬ 
ence.  Formulas,  recipes  and  facts  are  given  that  99 
out  of  100  cannot  remember.  Two  suggestions  may 
be  offered;  one  is  that  the  conductor  insist  upon  the 
bearers  taking  notes,  even  if  he  stops  the  speaker  in 
the  midst  of  an  address;  another  scheme  would  be  for 
the  State  to  furnish  a  given  number  of  small  note¬ 
books  or  to  make  it  mandatory  upon  the  local  people 
to  furnish  them.  Letters  of  inquiry  frequently  fol¬ 
low'  asking  for  the  formula  or  recipe  given  at  the 
meeting,  or  often  at  the  close  of  a  session  these  same 
questions  are  asked. 

Another  new  feature  in  our  State  this  Winter  was 
the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  taking  up  the  question  of  rural  school  improve¬ 
ment,  and  with  the  State  Engineer’s  Department  dis¬ 
cussing  good  roads  and  the  present  State  laws  gov¬ 
erning  them;  two  most  fruitful  subjects  which  I 
should  say  from  a  brief  observation  could  be  repeated 
to  our  advantage.  I  am  sure  it  is  not  out  of  place  to 
mention  the  hearty  cooperation  between  the  institute 
and  Grange.  I  feel  that  so  long  as  the  policy  of  the 
Grange  is  educational  we  are  bound  to  render  it  all 
the  assistance  consistent  with  our  work,  because  every 
institute  worker  knows  full  well  that  many  of  our 
meetings  would  be  blank  failures  without  Grange 
push  in  their  respective  localities.  Volumes  might  be 
w'ritten  concerning  this  work,  which  is  now  carried 
on  in  44  States  and  Territories,  holding  annually 
about  2,300  meetings,  spending  by  direct  appropria¬ 
tion  $196,000  and  attended  by  709,000  people.  To  show, 
however,  how  small  comparatively  is  the  effort,  we 
might  add  that  only  seven  per  cent  of  those  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits  attend  these  meetings.  We 
are  therefore  only  upon  the  skirmish  line  in  this 
great  field  of  agricultural  extension  work. 

H.  E.  COOK. 

A  YOUNG  MAN  AND  A  FARM. 

It  suiiely  is  not  a  question  of  finding  something  to 
do  and  getting  good  pay  for  it  that  sends  so  many 
boys  from  the  farm  to  the  factory.  Farmers  are 
everywhere  looking  for  help  and  are  paying  more  for 
it  than  most  factory  hands  receive  when  board,  regu¬ 
lar  w'ork,  and  numei'ous  other  advantages  are  taken 
into  the  account.  It  appears  to  be  a  question  of  pre¬ 
ference,  and  the  reason  for  the  usual  preference  for 
the  factory  does  not,  in  most  cases,  appear  to  be  well 
founded.  I  know  one  young  man  who  remained  on 
the  farm,  although  his  circumstances  were  not  the 
most  encouraging.  He  felt  that  he  must  launch  out 
into  something,  but,  being  diffident,  it  was  hard  for 
him  to  go  into  a  strange  family  to  work  and  to  board. 
Naturally  one  w'ould  expect  him  to  go  to  some  factory 
in  a  nearby  village,  as  other  boys  have  done,  where 
there  are  plenty  of  opportunities  to  get  employment. 
But  he  said  the  other  boys  were  saving  no  money; 
besides,  he  wanted  to  be  a  farmer  some  day,  and  it 
was  best  for  him  to  stay  on  the  farm.  He  hired  out 
to  a  farmer,  not  a  very  good  one  either,  hut  he  was 
determ.ined  to  stick,  and  stick  he  did.  After  about 
two  years  of  this  he  bought  a  farm  for  $2,500,  got 
a  very  good  one,  and  paid  in  about  $200.  He  has  been 
working  out  ever  since  in  one  way  or  another.  He 
has  just  bought  50  acres  more  land  to  go  adjoining 
with  his  original  farm.  The  farm  is  rented  on  shares 
to  a  good  farmer,  and  he  helps  plan  the  work.  He  is 
saving  more  money  than  he  could  by  working  the 
farm  himself,  has  an  incentive  as  well  as  a  preference 
to  save  his  earnings,  and,  as  he  says,  he  is  learning 
how  differently  men  manage  their  farms.  Some  day 
he  may,  for  ought  I  know,  get  the  housekeeper  and 
run  the  farm  himself.  'This  may  not  be  the  ideal  way 
for  a  young  man  to  do,  but  it  is  not  a  very  had  one. 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

EXPENSES  AND  RETURNS  PROM  HENS.— Will  Mr. 
Mapes  state  what  it  costs  per  100  hens  to  keep  them  in 
good  thrift  from  October  1  to  April  1,  and  what  return 
should  be  expected  from  sale  of  eggs  for  that  period? 
Everything  is  to  be  bought  in  open  market,  with  no 
allowance  for  labor,  cost  of  buildings,  etc.,  simply  the 
cash  outlay,  my  object  being  to  learn  positively  whether 
there  is  a  reasonable  certainty  of  profit  from  hens  during 
Fall  and  Winter,  when  every  needful  attention  is  given. 

Charleroi,  Pa.  w.  a.  m. 

The  territory  covered  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  so  large 
and  variations  in  prices  of  feed  on  account  of  locality 
so  great  that  no  estimate  can  be  made  which  will  suit 
all  localities.  Prices  in  W.  A.  M.’s  locality  probably 
are  not  much  different  from  those  in  this  vicinity, 
nor  from  those  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  where  Cornell  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  204  was  issued.  In  that  publication,  based 
on  prices  of  feed  in  Winter  of  1901-1902,  the  cost  was 
thus  reckoned:  Wheat,  $1.45  per  100;  corn,  $1.30;  oats, 
$1.75;  buckwheat,  $1.20;  wheat  bran,  $1.15;  wheat 
middlings,  $1.15;  meat  scrap,  $2.15.  The  experiments 
on  which  this  bulletin  were  based  began  December  1, 
1901,  and  continued  till  March  29,  1902.  The  largest 
flock  consisted  of  600  hens,  and  the  cost  of  food  for 
the  four  months  was  $212.69,  making  the  cost  for  100 
hens  about  $54  for  six  months,  estimating  October 
and  November  to  be  the  same  as  for  the  remainder  of 
the  Winter.  The  receipts  for  eggs  from  this  flock  at 
highest  New  York  quotations  were  $410.60.  The  profit 
on  this  flock  for  the  four  months  was  $33.62  per  '.00 
hens.  Estimating  the  same  rate  of  profit  for  October 
and  November  would  give  a  profit  for  the  six  months 
of  $50.43  per  100  hens.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  the  profit  was  as  great  in  October  and  No¬ 
vember  as  in  the  following  four  months.  Only  one 
other  flock  of  150  pullets  gave  better  returns  than 
this  flock  of  600.  In  this  case  the  cost  of  food  for  the 
period  of  four  months  was  $31.28  per  100  fowls,  with 
a  profit  of  $62.10  for  the  four  months. 

A  WOMAN’S  RECORD.— It  is  probable  that  Mrs. 
Crawford’s  hens,  of  which  I  recently  wrote  In  these 
notes,  come  as  near  to  having  “every  needful  atten¬ 
tion’’  as  any  I  have  personally  seen.  Her  feed  bills  for 
350  fowls  for  the  past  Winter  were  as  follows:  Octo¬ 
ber,  $35;  November,  $34.30;  December,  $37.60;  Janu¬ 
ary,  $35.64;  February,  $36.47;  March,  $38.57.  This 
includes  everything  except  some  cabbage,  and  Is  at 
the  rate  of  $62  per  100  hens  for  the  six  months.  Her 
hens  ate  more  than  the  average  flock,  however,  and 
also  laid  more  eggs.  From  her  350  hens  she  tells  me 
she  averaged  50  eggs  a  day  in  October;  50  in  Novem¬ 
ber;  100  in  December;  120  in  January;  200  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  250  in  March.  She  received  40  cents  per  dozen 
for  her  eggs  a  good  portion  of  the  Winter,  and  45 
cents  for  some  to  private  families,  and  her  profits 
must  have  been  much  greater  than  from  any  of  the 
flocks  reported  in  Cornell  Bulletin  204. 

THE  CORNELL  BULLETIN.— It  is  well  to  look  at 
some  of  the  conclusions  from  the  bulletin,  which  was 
prepared  with  great  care  and  expense,  as  well  as  at 
the  brighter  portions  of  the  bulletin:  “In  the  weeks 
from  December  1  to  March  29  in  12  fiocks  represent¬ 
ing  eight  owners  and  2,100  fowls,  the  average  daily 
production  of  eggs  was  23.2  per  100  fowls.  During 
the  same  time  the  average  food  cost  of  one  dozen 
eggs  was  16.3  cents.  The  average  cost  of  feeding  100 
hens  tor  the  17  weeks  was  $32.43.  The  average  excess 
of  production  over  cost  of  food  for  17  weeks  was 
$23.93  per  100  fowls.”  While  it  is  undoubtedly  pos¬ 
sible,  as  shown  by  the  experience  of  Mrs.  Crawford, 
to  secure  a  good  profit  from  hens  in  the  Winter 
months,  it  is  far  safer,  in  my  judgment,  for  a  beginner 
to  expect  most  of  his  profits  in  the  Summer. 

FEEDING  THE  HAY  CROP.— When  I  pointed  out 
last  Summer  that  the  great  success  of  Mr.  Clark  in 
raising  immense  crops  of  hay  was  due  to  his  methods 
of  supplying  the  grass  plants  with  an  abundance  of 
available  plant  food  at  all  times,  rather  than  to  his 
peculiar  and  painstaking  method  of  fitting  the  seed 
bed,  1  reasoned  from  analogy  rather  than  from  any 
actual  experience.  The  behavior  of  the  small  field 
of  my  own,  afterwards  seeded  to  Timothy  and  Red- 
top  in  accordance  with  the  theory  then  advanced,  to¬ 
gether  with  later  reports  from  Hope  Farm,  seem  to 
indicate  that  I  was  right.  I  would  now  like  to  go  a 
step  further  and  say  that  the  great  pains  which  he 
takes  in  distributing  his  seed  evenly  and  uniformly 
by  hand,  sowing  both  ways  in  small  plots,  is  also  need¬ 
less,  in  my  opinion.  I  believe  that  there  are  plenty 
of  seeders  on  the  market  which  will  distribute  the 
seed  so  as  to  secure  just  as  good  results  as  can  be 
done  by  his  method  of  hand-sowing.  I  am  only  a 
one-horse  farmer  myself  so  far  as  raising  hay  is  con¬ 
cerned,  but  I  am  sure  that  large  producers  of  hay  for 
commercial  purposes  will  look  upon  his  plan  of  dis¬ 
tributing  the  seed  witli  disfavor.  If  such  will  use  a 
good  seeder  and  feed  the  plants  as  well  as  Mr.  Clark 
feeds  his  I  predict  that  they  will  be  astonished  at 
results.  A  friend  of  mine  w'ho  owns  some  of  the 
black-dirt  meadows  which  have  made  Orange  County 


onions  famous,  tells  me  that  he  sowed  Timothy  and 
Red-top  seed  on  part  of  it  in  April  and  in  August  of 
the  same  year  cut  an  immense  crop  of  excellent  hay. 
He  used  half  a  ton  of  high-grade  fertilizer  to  the  acre, 
however,  so  that  his  plants  had  plenty  of  available 
food  at  hand  from  the  start.  “Feed  the  plant  and  the 
plant  will  feed  you.” 

PIG  NOTES. — Our  crop  of  Winter-fed  pork  has  all 
been  harvested,  including  the  two  extreme  runts, 
which  dressed  90  and  96  pounds  each.  They  were  no 
heavier  than  a  good  hen  last  November  at  six  weeks 
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of  age.  A  chance  to  balance  their  own  ration  from 
whole  corn  and  skim-milk  started  them  into  growth 
at  once,  and  they  soon  made  thrifty  shotes.  Our  local 
market  does  not  demand  much  pork  at  this  season,  so 
we  shipped  the  last  of  them  to  the  New  York  market, 
where  they  sold  for  from  10  to  lOVz  cents  per  pound. 
Out  of  the  lot  of  88  Fall  pigs  from  11  sows  only  one 
died,  and  the  prospect  is  good  for  about  the  same  ' 
number  from  the  Spring  litters.  It  costs  not  over  $15 
each  -.1  year  to  feed  these  sows,  making  the  cost  of 
pigs  about  $1  each.  At  the  prevailing  price  of  $3  each 
for  weaned  pigs,  what  class  of  live  stock  pays  better, 
labor  considered?  Certainly  not  cows,  for  they  have 
to  be  milked  twice  a  day,  and  milk  carted  to  market 
every  day.  We  took  $100  to  $150  worth  of  pork  to 
market  at  one  load  as  quickly  and  as  easily  as  we 
could  draw  10  to  15  cans  of  milk.  In  fact,  most  of  the 
milk  marketed  from  small  dairies  has  to  be  drawn 
in  lots  of  two  or  three  cans  each  trip.  Jesse  and  our 
hired  man  got  to  be  quite  expert  at  butchering  before 
they  got  through.  By  keeping  our  hot-water  tank  at 
a  temperature  of  153  degrees  and  using  a  little  pine 
tar  in  the  water  a  good  scald  resulted  every  time,  en¬ 
abling  them  to  hang  up  a  120  to  150-pound  pig  every 
half  hour,  _  o.  w.  mapes. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  TAPPING  SHEEP. 

There  are  but  few  farmers  who  have  never  had 
some  trouble  with  sheep  bloating.  Not  infrequently 
will  a  farmer  have  several  cases  during  a  single  sea¬ 
son,  .and  some  are  so  serious  that  nothing  save  tap¬ 
ping  will  save  the  animal’s  life.  Tapping  is  an  op- 


HOW  TO  TAP  A  SHEEP.  Fig.  128 

eration  that  very  few  farmers  fully  understand,  and 
one  that  should  never  be  tried,  unless  the  operator  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  work.  When  an  ani¬ 
mal  has  reached  the  stage  where  something  must  be 
done  immediately  or  the  animal  will  perish,  then  tap¬ 
ping  should  be  resorted  to  as  the  last  effort  to  save 
the  animal’s  life.  Cases  of  bloat  are  most  common 
where  sudden  changes  of  feeds  are  thrust  upon  the 
digestive  system  unexpectedly,  and  the  organs  over¬ 
loaded  with  more  than  their  capacity  will  permit. 
Usually  there  is  no  danger  of  bloating  after  the  ani¬ 
mals  have  becoiQfi  ^ccustoinfld  to  certain  kinds  of 


feed,  and  especially  animals  having  good  working 
digestive  systems. 

Last  year  we  had  one  sheep  after  the  fiock  had  been 
turned  out  to  pasture  that  seemed  to  be  troubled 
by  any  elight  change  of  feed.  If  the  fiock  was  fed 
some  bright  clover  hay  in  the  morning  this  one  sheep 
would  certainly  be  affected  with  bloat  before  the  day 
was  gone.  Without  any  doubt  this  sheep’s  digestive 
system  was  somewhat  out  of  good  working  condi¬ 
tion,  and  whenever  any  slight  change  of  feed  was  fed 
the  organs  failed  to  do  their  required  work.  During 
Summer,  when  the  sheep  have  pastured  the  feed  quite 
short,  we  turned  them  on  to  second-growth  clover, 
with  oftentimes  the  result  of  having  numerous  cases 
for  a  month  or  so  of  sheep  bloating.  The  sheep,  while 
not  allowed  to  feed  upon  the  clover  any  great  length 
of  time,  seemed  to  have  become  so  accustomed  to 
scant  pasture  that  they  would  overeat  of  the  tender 
grass  at  first,  and  bloating  would  result.  If  the  ani¬ 
mals  are  discovered  in  time  and  the  bloat  has  not  too 
much  the  start  there  are  several  remedies  that  car 
be  administered  that  will  have  a  relieving  effect.  One 
of  the  easiest  I  have  found  was  about  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  a  200-pound  animal. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions  the  dose  of  hyphosulphite 
of  soda  dissolved  in  water  and  given  to  the  sheep  in 
the  form  of  a  drench  was  all  that  was  necessary.  In 
the  course  of  five  or  ten  minutes  the  gas  would  begin 
to  pass  off  through  the  mouth,  and  within  half  an 
hour  the  animal  would  be  entirely  relieved.  For  cases 
where  the  bloat  has  not  got  too  far  the  start  this 
simple  easily-applied  remedy  will  be  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  under  ordinary  circumstances.  It  some¬ 
times  occurs  that  a  sheep  is  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  bloat  and  when  discovered  is  so  far  gone  that  noth¬ 
ing  short  of  an  operation  will  save  the  animal’s  life, 
and  in  many  instances  not  then.  The  operation  is 
most  commonly  known  as  tapping. 

Fig.  128  was  taken  expressly  of  a  sheep  and  diagram 
made  to  illustrate  just  how  this  tapping  should  be 
done,  so  that  any  farmer  will  be  able  to  relieve  a 
sheep  without  difficulty.  Tapping  should  always  be 
performed  on  the  left  side  of  the  sheep,  as  indicated. 
In  order  exactly  to  locate  the  proper  place  to  operate 
the  brother  of  the  writer  secured  the  service  of  Dr. 
Waterman,  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  to  trace 
the  outlines,  which  he  did  by  taking  the  photograph 
into  the  yard  and  personally  comparing  it  with  tbs 
sheep  from  which  the  photograph  was  made,  anu 
marking  accordingly.  It  may  be  a  little  surprising  to 
some  to  see  how  far  forward  the  proper  place  to  op¬ 
erate  is,  but  as  the  doctor  made  very  careful  work  of 
the  matter  I  have  good  reasons  to  think  the  place 
where  the  dot  indicates  is  exact.  To  find  the  place  of 
operation  first  start  at  the  hook  point,  then  forward 
till  you  strike  the  last  rib,  and  then  downward  to  the 
upper  region  of  the  flank  near  the  thigh,  regardless  of 
what  proportion  the  sheep  is.  The  point  near  the 
center  of  the  triangle  will  be  the  place  to  operate  for 
tapping.  Whenever  it  is  found  necessary  to  tap  a 
sheep  for  bloating  it  is  always  best  to  use  an  instru¬ 
ment  made  specially  for  this  purpose,  called  a  trocar. 
But  if  this  instrument  is  not  at  hand  do  not  be  afraid 
to  use  a  sharp  pointed  jack-knife,  being  very  careful 
not  to  cut  too  deep.  I  have  heard  of  men  using  a 
pitchfork  tine  when  nothing  else  was  available,  and 
succeeded  in  saving  the  sheep,  but  if  the  trocar  is  at 
hand  it  is  much  the  safer  and  easier  to  operate. 

Shiawassee  Co.,  Mich.  leo  c.  Reynolds. 


FRUIT  NOTES. 

YOUNG  STRAWBERRY  BLOOMS.— We  have  set  about 
three  acres  of  strawberries  every  Spring  for  some  time 
past,  and  never  neglect  picking  the  blossoms  on  Spring- 
set  plants.  One  of  the  worst  blunders  one  can  make  is 
to  let  fruit  ripen  on  the  young  strawberry  plants  before 
they  have  hardly  commenced  growing.  Don’t  do  it.  Set 
the  children  at  the  business.  They  will  pinch  the  blos¬ 
soms  off  in  short  order.  J-  m. 

Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

THE  STEAM  SPRAYER.— Owing  to  scarcity  of  help 
the  steam  sprayer  is  a  boon  to  farmers.  I  recently  pur¬ 
chased  one,  and  the  first  day  in  use  thoroughly  sprayed 
10  acres  of  seven-year-old  peach  trees  in  614  hours,  the 
engine  being  fired  by  a  boy  of  12  years.  The  tank  con¬ 
taining  250  gallons  was  drawn  by  a  team  weighing  2,200 
pounds  over  wet  ground,  w'hich  proves  that  the  weight 
is  no  objectionable  point.  The  firm  from  whom  I  pur¬ 
chased  sold  23  this  Spring  to  the  surrounding  farmers. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.  jay.  e.  allis. 

BAKED  BEN  DAVIS.--I  am  not  so  sure  that  J.  P. 
Morgan’s  baked  apples  might  not  have  been  Ben  Davis. 
Some  years  ago  1  came  into  temporary  possession  of  an 
old  farm  orchard.  Originally  planted  with  a  variety  of 
apples,  everything  else  had  succumbed  to  hardship  and 
neglect  except  a  few  Ben  Davis  trees.  These  bore  fruit 
every  year,  and  as  the  market  for  baked  apples  has  al¬ 
ways  been  particularly  good  in  our  home  they  were  tried 
in  this  form.  To  our  surprise  we  found  the  Ben  Davis 
core  unusually  small  and  easy  to  remove  after  baking, 
and  when  the  cavity  thus  left  was  filled  with  sugar  and 
the  whole  dressed  with  Jersey  cream  there  was  no  fur¬ 
ther  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  product. 

Ohio  Exp.  Station.  chas.  e.  thorn®. 

R.  N.-Y.— Jersey  cream  and  sugar  will  make  almost 
anything  “go.” 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Mammoth  Black  Twig  and  Arkansas  Black 
Apples. 

J.  C.  A.  iNo  Address).— The  Mammoth 
Black  Twig  and  Arkansas  Black  were  a 
few  years  ago  extensively  sold  in  southern 
Indiana,  also  Akin.  But  I  do  not  see  them 
mentioned  in  any  horticultural  report.  Are 
they  good  Winter  apples? 

Ans. — Arkansas  or  Mammoth  Black 
Twig  and  Arkansas  Black  are  both  Win¬ 
ter  apples  of  good  although  not  high 
quality.  They  are  both  red,  the  latter 
being  almost  black  in  some  cases,  and 
are  seedlings  of  Winesap.  They  keep 
quite  well,  and  meet  with  favor  in  the 
orchard  and  on  sale,  except  that  in  some 
sections  Arkansas  Black  drops  badly  be¬ 
fore  gathering  time.  Akin  is  an  early 
Winter  variety  of  brilliant  red  color  and 
most  excellent  quality,  being  very  ten¬ 
der  of  flesh  and  delicately  flavored.  It 
usually  bears  well.  h.  e.  v.  n. 

Lime  Needed  for  Alfalfa. 

E.  TV.  W.,  Bellvale,  N.  Y.—'We  seeded  two 
or  three  acres  with  Alfalfa  last  season. 
The  land  is  a  sandy  loam  and  had  been  in 
corn  for  the  two  previous  seasons.  We 
did  not  sow  any  other  crdp  with  it.  The 
seed  came  up  nicely,  but  gradually  during 
the  Summer  seemed  to  disappear.  Great 
quantities  of  horse  sorrel  came  in,  and  I 
think  smothered  it  out;  also  the  White 
clover  spread  over  the  ground  wherever  the 
land  was  very  rich.  On  one  spot  of  ground 
where  a  large  quantity  of  brush  was  burned 
about  three  years  ago  the  Alfalfa  made  a 
good  stand.  On  examining  the  field  to-day 
1  found  the  Alfalfa  thick  on  this  piece  and 
four  or  five  inches  high,  but  on  the  rest  of 
the  field  only  a  few  stalks  appear  now  and 
then,  with  a  great  deal  of  horse  sorrel. 

Ans. — This  seems  to  prove  what  so 
many  people  tell  us,  that  Alfalfa  re¬ 
quires  an  alkaline  soil  to  start  and  grow 
well.  Where  that  brush  heap  was  burn¬ 
ed  we  should  expect  to  find  lime  from 
the  ashes,  and  the  action  of  fire  also 
sweetens  the  soil.  Where  the  sorrel  ap¬ 
pears  you  are  quite  sure  to  find  the  soil 
sour.  Lime  or  manure  seem  to  be  need¬ 
ed  on  such  soils  if  we  expect  to  start 
Alfalfa. 

Apple  Trees  on  Rough  Hills. 

W.  C.,  Camp  Point,  Ill.—l  have  11  acres  of 
land  in  one  field;  seven  acres  are  level  and 
planted  to  apple  trees  which  I  intend  to 
cultivate,  fertilize  and  spray  according  to 
the  latest  methods;  four  acres  are  very 
hilly  with  small  valleys  at  the  bottom  20 
feet  wide,  and  all  covered  with  several 
kinds  of  grass,  mostly  Blue  grass.  Valleys 
are  very  fertile  for  20  feet  on  each  side,  but 
the  rest  of  the  hills  are  a  stiff  clay  badly 
worn  and  washed.  Can  I  set  one  row  of 
apple  trees  say  10  feet  up  on  each  side  of 
the  valleys  and  piece  out  the  rest  of  the 
hill  here  and  there  in  Irregular  rows  about 
30  X  30  feet  after  the  Stringfellow  method, 
end  keep  the  whole  heavily  mulched  from 
the  start?  Cultivation  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  on  account  of  washing.  As  the  land 
lies  now  I  cannot  get  any  use  out  of  the 
four  acres,  pasture  not  being  worth  the 
amount  of  fencing  required. 

Ans. — With  our  experience  we  should 
have  no  hesitation  in  planting  the  trees 
as  you  suggest.  Cut  the  roots  off  close 
and  set  in  small  holes,  packing  the  soil 
hard  around  them.  When  the  Spring 
rains  stop  mulch  a  space  about  four  feet 
in  diameter  around  the  trees  and  keep 
this  mulching  up  all  through  the  grow¬ 
ing  season.  Wrap  the  trees  in  Winter 
as  a  protection  against  mice  and  rabbits. 

Planting  Apple  Trees  Among  Stumps. 

G.  J.,  Calera,  Ala.—l  have  a  40-acre  tract 
of  mountain  land,  choice  sandy  loam,  now 
covered  with  good-sized  oaks,  chestnut, 
some  pines  and  other  mountain  growth, 
that  I  am  having  cleared  for  an  apple  and 
peach  orchard.  I  am  cutting  off  all  the 
large  timber  and  will  grub  up  all  the  under¬ 
growth,  sprouts,  etc.,  but  will  leave  the 
stumps  to  rot  out.  The  soil  is  loose  and  an 
ordinary  walking  stick  can  be  pushed  down 
a  foot  most  anywhere  on  this  tract.  My 
idea  is,  dig  holes  the  proper  distance  apart, 
except  where  stump  is  in  the  way,  and  fill 
with  rich  soil  mixed  with  equal  parts  of 
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ground  bone  and  muriate  of  potash,  plant 
the  trees  this  Fall.  If  I  wait  to  get  stumps 
out  of  the  way,  I  cannot  get  the  work  done 
in  time,  and  will  be  set  back  a  year.  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  cultivate  thoroughly  between  rows 
and  among  stumps  until  trees  come  into 
bearing.  I  shall  then  have  all  stumps  out 
of  the  way.  How  would  this  plan  work 
with  trees  set  out  on  Stringfellow  plan, 
simply  in  holes  made  with  crowbar? 

Ans. — This  plan  has  been  followed  in 
parts  of  Virginia  with,  we  understand, 
good  results.  It  is  too  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son  to  start  the  orchard  now.  We  think 
you  will  make  a  mistake  to  dig  large 
holes  and  partly  fill  them  with  rich 
earth  and  fertilizer.  We  would  much 
prefer  to  dig  small  holes  and  cut  both 
roots  and  tops  of  the  trees  severely. 
Plant  the  trees  in  these  small  holes  and 
maul  the  soil  hard  around  them.  Use 
your  rich  soil  and  fertilizer  scattered 
around  the  trees  and  throw  brush  and 
weeds  around  them.  We  have  planted 
1,000  trees  in  crowbar  holes,  but  now 
prefer  small  holes  dug  with  a  spade,  for 
this  enables  us  to  pack  the  soil  around 
the  roots  to  better  advantage. 


j?  BRIEF  NOTES  FROM  FLORIDA. 

Hastings,  St.  Johns  Co.,  Fla.,  produced 
in  1902  30,000  barrels  of  potatoes.  This  year 
It  is  estimated  that  75,000  barrels  will  be 
shipped  from  that  locality,  which,  at  $3.25 
per  barrel,  will  return  to  the  growers 
$243,750!  How  is  that  for  a  single  crop  from 
an  area  of  about  2t4  square  miles?  The 
growers  have  perfected  an  arrangement  by 
which  they  regulate  the  shipments  sent  to 
different  points,  so  as  to  avoid  a  glut  in 
any  market.  Farmers’  coSperation  attain¬ 
ed  and  kept  up.  A  market  gardener  near 
St.  Augustine  this  Spring  has  sold  from 
one-fourth  acre  $300  worth  of  beets,  ped¬ 
dling  them  to  hotels  and  boarding  houses. 
Does  this  beat  the  record?  A  R.  N.-T. 
correspondent.  writing  from  Cocoanut 
Grove,  a  point  just  below  Miami,  recently 
gave  a  very  satisfactory  description  of  suc¬ 
cessful  tomato  culture  as  it  is  there  prac¬ 
ticed,  to  which  nothing  need  be  added,  but 
I  would  like  to  be  allowed  to  confirm  its 
truthfulness  which  I  now  do,  as  I  have 
friends  on  the  spot  and  in  the  business. 
No  tomatoes  for  $4  a  ton  down  there!  If 
anyone  interested  in  tomato  growing  hap¬ 
pened  to  skip  that  instructive  little  article 
he  should  look  it  up  and  read  it,  and  be 
glad  that  some  tomato  farmers  somewhere 
are  making  money. 

High  up  in  the  air,  on  the  front  of  the 
old  fort  at  St.  Augustine,  in  a  chink  of  the 
wall,  at  an  unreachable  spot,  a  fig  tree  is 
growing,  well  supplied  with  fruit.  Figs 
grow  in  the  dooryards  and  gardens  and 
fruit  well.  Date  palms,  Phoenix  dactyli- 
fera  and  P.  recllnata  are  quite  numerous, 
and  some  are  fruiting  finely.  Oranges,  in 
bloom  and  fruit,  were  once  a  prominent 
and  delightful  feature  of  the  St.  Augustine 
landscape,  but  they  have  been  frozen  out. 
On  the  Flagler  house  grounds  there  are 
some  orange  trees  that  were  planted  a  year 
or  two  ago,  which  are  protected  by  tents 
in  the  Winter,  citrus  overcoats,  so  to 
speak.  The  ragged  and  dried  leaves  of  the 
bananas  rustle  in  every  wind  in  many  gar¬ 
den  corners,  but  the  location  is  too  far 
north  for  successful  growing  of  the  fruit. 
A  long,  hot,  moist  season  is  demanded— 
something  hotter  than  the  pineapple  re¬ 
quires.  The  “slatting”  required  in  order  to 
obtain  the  best  results  in  pineapple  culture, 
costs  $300  per  acre,  and  on  account  of  the 
quick  decay  of  lumber,  in  this  climate,  the 
covering  does  not  last  many  years.  This 
big  item  of  expense  is  a  serious  considera¬ 
tion  for  those  who  are  thinking  of  starting 
pineries. 

I  have  noticed  in  the  State  papers  a  wall 
from  the  turpentine  camps  about  the  great 
loss  resulting  from  fallen  timber— trees 
blown  down  by  the  wind.  Upon  examina¬ 
tion  It  will  be  found  in  many  Instances 
this  loss  has  been  caused  by  the  greed  of 
the  “box  cutters,”  or  those  who  cut  near 
the  root  of  the  tree  a  cup-shaped  receptacle 
to  catch  the  pitch.  The  cutters  frequently 
make  two  or  even  three  boxes  in  trees  bare¬ 
ly  able  to  withstand  one,  and  the  first 
strong  wind  blows  them  over  in  the  way 
and  ends  their  mission  as  producers.  To 
remedy  these  mistakes,  and  to  cheapen 
and  quicken  the  “working”  of  the  camps, 
a  metal  box  has  been  invented  which  it 
seems  likely  will  finally  come  Into  use  by 
the  time  the  woods  have  disappeared.  This 
can  hardly  be  called  a  land  of  flowers,  and 
Ponce  de  Leon  never  meant  to  call  it  that. 
He  landed  here  on  Palm  Sunday.  April  3, 
1512.  The  day  is  termed,  by  the  Spaniards, 
Pasqua  Florida  or  Flowery  Easter,  there¬ 
for  Ponce  named  the  new  country  Florida. 
The  blue  Iris  common  at  the  North,  here 
abounds,  also  the  lupin  at  the  North,  here 
Tradescantia  Virginica,  known  north  as 


“widow’s  tear”  or  splderwort,  with  great 
masses  of  vivid  ultramarine  blue  blossoms 
closing  at  noon.  Among  the  millions  of 
plants  of  the  blue  sort  we  discovered  one 
solitary  white  flowering  plant  and  tenderly 
dug  it  up  and  mailed  it  home.  But  we  did 
not  come  for  flowers,  but  for  the  climate 
and  health,  and  found  it  on  the  Gulf  coast 
stopping  here  in  this  quaint  old-new  town 
to  cool  off  a  bit  before  going  home.  We 
discovered  in  coming  over  a  great  deal  of 
unused  land  around  the  many  lakes  reach¬ 
ed  by  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  that  could 
be  purchased  for  $5  or  less  per  acre,  and 
devoted  to  celery  growing.  Any  informa¬ 
tion  I  may  have  obtained  Is  at  command 
of  The  R.  N.-T.  readers  at  any  time. 

J.  TATES  PEEK. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


Shoo-Ry 


This  cow  was 
a  terror  to 
milk  prior  to 
using  cents 
'  "*”•  *  ***  worth  of  Shoo-KI}’.  Had  it 
■been  used  earlier,  nho  would  not  have  lost 
milk  and  flesh  to  thcamountof  $U.OO.  The 
other  cow  was  proU‘cted  early  and  continued 
to  give  18  qts.of  milk  daily  through  fly-time. 

_ _  _  the  original  stock  protector  used  by  the  snnio 

dairy-men  since  1^,  after  testing  imitations.  It  prevents  contagi¬ 
ous  abortion  and  other  diseases,  cures  all  sores,  scratches,  skin 
diseases,  hoof  ailments,  etc.  JfO  I.,I€E  in  poultry  house  or  any 
place  it  is  sprayed.  Beware  of  imitations  that  last  only 
hours  and  make  sores.  If  your  dealer  docs  not  keep  Shoo-Fly 
(made  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,)  send  us  $1.00  for  latest  Improved 
Three  Tube  Sprayer  and  enough  Shoo-Flx  200  cows. 

Cash  returned  if  cows  arc  not  protected, 

SHOO-FLY  MF’G.  CO.  1 0OB  Fairmounl  Ave.,  Phila.,Pa. 


Killa 
every 
fly  ft 
strikes: 
keeps  off 
the  rest. 
Harmless 
to  man 
or  beast. 

8hoo-riy 


Protect  Your  Cattle  from  Flies. 

IfITTI  C  irnilCnDT  **  cheaply 

IVA  I  1  Lb  IVUnirUll  I  and  elTectlvely,  and 

your  cows  will  re|)ay  you  many  times  over.  Send  for 
prices  and  terms  to  agents. 

KATTI.E  KOMFOKT  CO.,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


THE 

SHARPIES  SEPARATOR, 

with  Tubular  bowl,  is  guaranteed  to 
yield  the  farmer  a  6^  greater  profit 
on  his  investment  than  any  other 
separator  will  yield. 

It  gets  more  and 
better  cream. 

It  makes  more  and 
better  butter. 

It  takes  less  time 
and  labor. 

1 1  turns  more  easily 
and  cleans  more  easi¬ 
ly. 

It  requires  less  oil 
and  fewer  repairs; 

all  because  It  is  so  simple  In  construction  and 
SO  perfectly  made.  Get  free  catalogue  No.  l&S 
buarples  co.9  p.  n.  sharplbs. 

Chicago,  Ilia  West  Chester,  Pa« 

99^E’'^canAav0aMharpU$d^or§  poupaji/orit. 


DISC  ORCHARD  PLOW 

Clark,  of  Higganum,  Conn.  Nearly  new. 

Address  F.  W.  VAIL,  Milton,  N.  T. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES  OF  THE 

DIRIGO  SILO 

MANUFACTUHKD  BY 

D.  B.  STEVENS  &  CO., 

AUBURN,  ME. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


WEBER  JR. 

Gasoline  Engines 

are  the  outjrrowlh  of  19  years  ol 
engrine  buildingf.  Notapproached 
fyratrength,  safety,  simplicity  or  width 
of  duty.  Valuable  fora  score  of  farm 
duties.  Any  boy  can  run  them.  2)^  full  horse  power  at  less  than  5  cts. 
per  hour.  Tested  and  ready  for  action  upon  arriral.  Made  to  fit 
farmers'  needs.  Other  sixes  up  to  3tX}  h.  p.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 
WEBER  GAS  &  GASOLINE  ENGINE  COMPANY, 
Box  206,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 

For  preventing  Crows  and  other  birds  pulling  com. 
Non-poisonous,  easily  applied,  will  not  clog  any  ma¬ 
chine.  Price,  delivered  to  your  express  office,  1S«1  per 
can.  Liberal  discount  on  larger  orders.  One  can  will 
cover  two  bushels  of  corn.  Send  cash  with  order. 

THEO.  A.  STANLEY,  New  Britain.  Conn. 


pan-Amebican  Gold  Medal 
20  Kinds  (my  selection)  @1. 
Purchaser’s  selection  $1  dz.  &  up. 
600  kinds,  latest  and  best.  Cat 
free.  H.F.  Burt, Taunton, Mass 


GLADIOLI 

Our  Motto :  Quality  First.  We  have 
however,  a  suflScient  quantity  to  supply 
all  demands.  Send  for  Catalogne. 

ARTHUR  COWEE, 

“Meadowvale  Farna.”  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

United  States  Grower  and  Representative 
of  GROFF’S  HYBRIDS. 


CACTUS  DAHLIAS 

300  varieties.  Hardy  Phlox,  100  varieties.  Hardy 
Pompon  Chrysanthemums,  60  varieties. 

Send  for  Catalogues. 

NORTH  SHORK  FERNEKliSS,  Beverly  .Mass. 


DEAULIEU 


HARDY  WHITE  ONIONS 

Lb.,  $2.50.  Spcclal  Offer!  The 
New'  Onion  Culture,  by  T.  Greiner,  FREE. 

IIW  A  TTT.TWfT  Wnnrthn.vf>n.  BJ. 


lOObu.  K,8-rowed  Yellow  Seed  Com; 
■  ■IIKN  200ba.  W.  Star  Oats,  clean  and  choice, 
w  W  ■  ■  ■  ■  Sample  free.  First  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair. 
Everett’s  Early  Six  Weeks  potato,  $2.50  per  barrel; 
Irish  Cobblers,  Sir  Walter  Raleighs  and  oGiers.  Some 
choice  seconds.  Write  wants  to-day*  S*  J*  SMITH'S 
potato  farm,  Shortsvllle,  N.  Y. 


Unui  Unthnrl  o*  BLANCHING  CELERY,  used 
PICn  mClIlUU  with  anv  system  of  culture.  Perfect 
blanching;  no  rot  or  rust.  No  braising  or  breaking 
in  handling;  one-third  expense  of  boards  or  earth. 
60c.  by  mall.  SUO  for  best  bunch  of  celery  by  this 
method.  B.  L.  MADDEN,  Perry,  Ohio. 


Sweet  Potato  Plants  ci,,,  i- 

ready  July  1,  $1  per  1.000.  Potted  Strawberries  ready 
July  15.  SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 

niA  OTCII  Sweet  Potato  Plants,  $1.75  per  1,000; 
iSIU  O  I  Cni  Jersey  lied  and  Pierson  the  same; 

TorcAv  Yollnw*  81  ftfl  T  ‘  ' - 


SURPLUS  STOCK 
lUaine  Seed  Potatoes 

at  low  prices.  FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

K.  F.  MANCHESTER,  Bristol,  Conn, 


A  _|*— Second-growth  Seed  Potatoes,  $1.25 
I  or  vQIO  per  bushel;  Home-grown  Crimson 
Clover  Seed,  $3  per  bnsbel ;  Cow  Peas,  $1  ..50  per  bushel. 

JOSEPH  F.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


SEED  POTATOES 

name.  $1  per  bushel.  Send  for  circular  to  ^e  N.  Y. 


POTATOES—  Bovee,  Carman,  Cobbler,  Harvest,  tiWks 
Uncle  Sam,  Rose.  85  kinds.  C.  W.  Ford,  Fishers, N.Y 


Western  I  THE  KELLY  CO., 

Grown  SEED  MERCHANTS. 

Clover,  160-152  Sheriff  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Timothy,  All  kinds  of  grass  and  field  seeds  and 
Etc.  poultry  supplies.  Seed  manual  free. 

Reference,  this  paper,  or  Park  National  Bank. 


12  Oom  Paur™"$l 

KEVITT’S  PLANT  FARM,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  Si’ATf.’Jrst: 


amh! A Gandy,  Brandywine, 
Qll Q^llOrriOS  Lady  Garrison,  Excelsior, 
Parsons,  Tennessee,  Crescent,  Michels,  Sheppard 
a  surplus  at  $1.60  per  1,000.  „  „  ,  «  ,  T^  , 

WM.  PERRY,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


COW  PEAS 


— ^Early  Black,  $1 .25  per  bu .,  sacked  and 
f.  o.  b.  O.  O.  Gwathmey,  Aylett,  Va. 


Mnr  »  Q  Very  cheap.  Raffia  for  tying  Aspara- 
rilAu  gus  and  Khubarb.  5  lbs.  for$l. 


For  Immediate  Acceptance. 

Black-eye  Cow  Peas,  $1.(!0  per  bushel;  Jersey  Pickle, 
$1.50  per  pound;  Boston  Marrow  Squash.  35  cents  per 
pound.  EDW.  RIGG,  JR.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


Cow  Peas  t! 

Hammond'S  Extra  Early, Whippoorwill,  Clay.WonderfuI, 
Black’s,  $1.50  per  bu.,  mixed  $1.20.  Medium  Green 
Soja  Beans,  $2  per  bu.  Dwarf  Essex  Rape,  4c.  a  lb. 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND  SEED  CO.  Lid. 

Box  42.  Bay  City,  Michigan. 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 
“e ry.  OTHERS  FAIL 

Result  of  78  years’  expcrienc. 


Larm8t_  Nursery. 


:  Free. 


400,000  TREES 


and  PLANTS  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Appje,  Pear, 
Cherry  and  Peach  trees,  $8.00  per  100.  (3at.  Fbee. 
RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


HIINDP  thousand 

l|l|V*^EACH  TREES.  Bitf Tarlitlii. 

»s  many  Apples,  Plums,  Cherry, 
Etc.,  cheap.  Catalogue  free. 
WOODVIEW  NURSERItS,  MT.  HOLLY  SPRINGS,  P* 


Trees,  Plants  and  Vines 

Ornamentals,  Shade  Trees,  Shruhs, 
Flowers — everything  to  ma.ke  the  home 
grounds  heautiful.  Fruit  Trees,  too. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

New  Canaan,  Conn, 


IJIjjlN 

BfMixltlct:  Apple,  16c;  Peach,  12o;  Cherrj,  15o.  Small  fruit  planU, 
Bomi,  rlnei.  lOO-page  catalogue  free.  2  New  Red  Croas  curranU 
lOo.  Beoretft  of  Fruit  Orowlns*  150  photoa,  10c*  Oopj 
Breea’i  Fruit  Grower  free.  Good  BMary  paid  for  work  at  home. 

ORtEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Rooheater,  N.Y. 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

lOTENSiVE  Cropping. — On  page  260  is 
a  note  from  G.  F.  R.,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
with  a  request  for  suggestions.  Lacking 
any  knowledge  of  surrounding  condi¬ 
tions,  only  suggestive  hints  could  be  of¬ 
fered.  In  a  private  letter,  however,  more 
extended  plans,  as  to  the  litmus  test  for 
acidity,  subsoiling  (if  necessary),  etc., 
were  outlined.  A  reply  to  that  letter  is 
at  hand.  It  touches  upon  the  labor 
problem,  and  is  so  intensely  practical 
that  I  insert  it  nearly' entire: 

Myself,  wife,  one  son  and  daughter  are 
endeavoring  to  carry  out  our  plans  as  best 
we  can.  Labor  is  scarce,  unreliable  and 
very  independent.  Electric  roads  and  other 
enterprises  are  employing  all  the  men  they 
can  get  hold  of,  and  at  better  prices  than 
we  can  afford  to  pay.  If  the  men,  how¬ 
ever,  will  count  their  loss  of  time  In  bad 
weather,  one  week  with  another,  they  were 
getting  more  from  me  than  they  now  re¬ 
ceive.  Farmers  are  also  without  help,  and 
are  unable  to  get  their  Spring  work  under 
way.  Our  help  did  the  same  as  farmers, 
dairymen  and  others  report;  took  their 
usual  pay  on  Saturday  evening,  and  failed 
10  report  on  Monday  morning.  Our  soil 
conditions  are  fairly  good— no  acidity  of 
soil— a  good  loam  underlaid  with  sand  and 
gravel  at  a  depth  of  about  four  feet.  We 
have  plowed  under  a  good  coat  of  rotten 
manure,  gathered  from  the  stables  where 
straw  only  is  used  for  bedding.  We  aim 
to  use  manure  after  all  crops  are  taken 
off.  as  we  have  plenty  of  it.  The  late  Mr. 
Livingston,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  advised  me 
never  to  subsoil  our  ground,  and  1  hardly 
tliink  it  necessary.  Usually  we  can  work 
it  24  hours  after  a  heavy  rainfall.  We 
made  a  test  with  litmus  paper  in  several 
places,  and  not  a  sign  of  sourness  was 
visible. 

Our  greenhouses  are  even  span,  running 
north  and  south,  with  propagating  house 
and  cellar  adjoining  on  the  north.  Under 
the  benches  and  in  the  cellar  we  have 
muslirooms— the  hardest  problem  I  have 
yet  had  to  solve,  i  think,  however,  I 
have  linally  got  it  for  good.  We  have  one 
cool  greenliouse  for  lettuce,  followed  by 
cucumbers  in  the  latter  part  of  April.  Two 
warm  greenhouses  for  Winter  tomatoes  and 
cucumbers  are  occupied  the  entire  year. 
The  houses  are  only  idle  three  or  four 
weeks  in  August  to  give  time  to  change 
soil  for  Winter.  We  have  30  hotbed  sash, 
used  mostly  on  cold  frames  for  hardening 
off  plants  for  outdoor  planting.  We  would 
like  to  find  out  the  possibilities  of  an  acre 
under  intensive  culture.  We  have  experi¬ 
mented  in  a  small  way,  and  this  year  are 
putting  in  crops  mostly  on  results  of  these 
experiments.  VVe  have  live  rows  of  pota¬ 
toes  now  up  (April  15).  They  were  started 
in  pots  in  greenhouse  in  early  part  of 
March.  As  soon  as  they  showed  in  the 
pots  they  were  transferred  to  cold  frames, 
pots  and  all,  which  made  stocky  plants. 
VVe  liave  enough  cauliflower  and  early 
cabbage  for  about  six  rows — 1,200  plants, 
mostly  the  former.  Lettuce  plants  now  in 
cold  frames  will  be  planted  between  cab¬ 
bage  and  cauliflower,  in  and  between  the 
rows.  We  have  enougli  sweet  corn  in  pots 
(ready  to  go  into  the  cold  frames  in  a  few 
days),  to  plant  about  15  rows.  Seven  rows 
space  are  now  in  early  peas,  drilled  in 
rows  13  inches  apart.  The  outside  lot  will 
have  33  rows  main  crop.  About  1,500  to¬ 
mato  plants  are  now  in  cold  frames  to  fol¬ 
low  peas.  They  will  be  in  rows,  staked 
and  pruned  to  a  single  stem.  We  also  have 
rhubarb  plants  now  in  cold  frames  that 
will  probably  be  set  between  tomato  rows. 
Our  present  plan  is  to  follow  potatoes, 
cabbage,  cauliflower  and  sweet  corn  with 
celery.  And  we  are  thinking  now  of 
cantaloupes  between  rows  of  cabbage  and 
cauliflower  after  lettuce  is  out  of  the  way. 
We  have  heretofore  had  them  in  a  small 
way,  when  the  market  here  was  dependent 
for  supply  upon  Georgia.  Of  course,  they 
were  started  in  pots.  Everything  we  are 
doing  on  the  out  lot  has  been  done  in  a 
small  way  heretofore.  I  am  so  far  very 
favorably  impressed  with  starting  plants 
in  pots,  as  the  work  can  all  be  done  on 
rainy  days.  On  the  principle  that  a  doctor 
should  know  his  patient’s  actual  condition, 
1  have  given  you  as  nearly  as  1  can.  Up 
hresent  outline  of  our  work,  and  any  sug¬ 
gestions  will  be  thankfully  received.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  market  of  any  city  belongs  first, 
to  the  people  who  live  there,  and  I  want 
the  best  methods  of  raising  such  things 
as  the  market  demands  at  paying  prices. 

Under  the  soil  conditions  mentioned 
I  hardly  think  either  underdraining  or 
subsoiling  would  ever  be  necessary.  The 
33  rows  main  crops  in  outside  lot  are 
doubtless  mostly  all-season  crops  that 
will  admit  of  but  little  if  any  rotation. 
If  this  be  so,  I  would  if  possible  sow 
Crimson  clover  at  last  cultivation  for  a 


cover  crop  during  Winter,  or  as  soon 
as  crops  are  taken  off,  manure  heavily 
and  plow  down,  then  sow  to  rye.  Either 
the  clover  or  rye  will  be  of  much  value 
to  the  land  during  the  Winter,  and  if 
treated  in  the  latter  way  the  Spring 
plowing  will  throw  up  the  manure  and 
the  cultivation  will  thoroughly  incor¬ 
porate  it  with  the  soil,  leaving  it  in  the 
best  possible  condition  for  the  crop  next 
season. 

I  see  no  fault  in  the  successions  men¬ 
tioned  for  the  other  ground,  and  believe 
the  crops  will  work  nicely  together,  un¬ 
less  the  cantaloupes  would  be  too  late 
for  the  celery.  I  fear  that  planted  after 
the  lettuce  is  off  the  melons  will  stand 
an  uneven  chance  with  the  cabbage. 
Will  they  not  receive  too  much  check 
and  fail  to  make  rapid  growth  until  the 
cabbages  are  off?  If  this  were  so  they 
might  fail  to  make  an  extra  early  crop 
(which  you  desire),  and  thus  interfere 
with  the  celery.  I  have  often  been 
caught  with  early  sweet  corn  and  pie 
pumpkins,  and  found  that  the  latter 
would  do  very  little  until  the  former 
was  cleared  off.  However,  try  it  to  some 
extent  at  least,  as  the  practical  demon¬ 
stration  will  be  far  more  valuable  than 
any  amount  of  theory  regarding  it. 
With  this  exception  (provided  I  am 
right)  I  believe  your  plan  carried  out  as 
outlined  will  prove  a  valuable  object 
lesson  in  intensive  cropping,  if  supple¬ 
mented  with  intensive  culture.  But 
that  will  be  heavy  cropping  and  the 
drain  on  the  soil  will  be  immense,  so 
nothing  save  the  utmost  care  wiil  hold 
the  fertility  anywhere  near  high-water 
mark.  You  can  do  this,  however,  but 
just  as  soon  as  the  last  crops  are  off 
plow  down  the  manure  in  quantities  and 
sow  on  rye  for  Winter  protection.  You 
say  you  wish  to  know  the  possibilities 
of  an  acre  under  intensive  culture.  Your 
plans  well  executed  will  give  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  what  can  be  done,  and  when 
the  season  closes  we  shall  be  glad  to 
know  what  the  results  are.  With  ex¬ 
tensive  feeding  you  can  crop  intensively 
with  the  best  of  results  for  awhile.  By 
and  by,  however,  in  spite  of  all  the  feed¬ 
ing  your  soil  will  grow  sick  and  tired, 
and  an  entire  change  of  crops  and  man¬ 
agement  will  be  necessary  in  order  to 
give  it  rest  I  like  your  pians,  and  also 
your  experiments.  These  problems 
worked  out  and  proven  right  on  your 
own  soil  are  worth  more  than  all  the 
theories  that  can  be  written.  Feed 
bountifully,  cultivate  intensively  and 
keep  the  soil  busy,  and  when  it  does 
grow  weary  a  change  of  crops  and  new 
rotations  will  give  the  needed  rest.  Your 
experiences  upon  the  labor  problem 
seem  to  be  the  common  lot  of  all  just 
now,  and  the  present  outlook  seems 
to  forecast  worse  rather  than  better 
conditions.  J.  e.  morse. 

Michigan. 


IMPROVED 


BUCKEYE 


iVo.  S3  Buckeye 
Pivot  Axle 
Cultivator, 


PIVOT  AXLE 

CULTIVATORS 

Let  “fancy  fanners,”  try  experiments  with 
Btrange  cultivators.  Pi-actical  fanners  will 
hold  fast  to  tlie  reliable  BueUcye.  Improve¬ 
ments  for  1S03  increase  their  capacdty  for  quick, 
sure  cultiva tine.  The  No.  82,  shown  here,  has 
many  special  features  tliat  make  it  the  most 
popular  pivot-axle  cultivator  on  the  market. 
Does  l)(>autiful  work  on  hillsides  or  in  crooked 
Beams  and  wheels  shifted  by  foot  levers. 
W  Kith  of  wheels  adjustable  from  42  inches  to  82 
Inche,8.  Unequalled  for  streneth,  durability, 
simplicity,  ease  of  operation  and  adaptability 
to  all  kinds  of  work.  -  ■  ... 

W rite  for  circular. 


See  it  at  your  dealer’s. 


„  P.  P.  MAST  A  CO. 

No.  9  Canal  St.,  Springfield,  O. 


CYCLONE  LAWN  FENCE. 

Our  catalog  with  styles  and  prices  wlM  Interest  buyers 
CYCLONE  FENCE  CO. 
llolly,  Mich.  Oleveland,  Ohio.  Waakegan,  HL 


lAfUITIIAM’C  NEW  PATENT 

nmiHANb  full  CIRCLE 

STEEL 
BALING 

PRESS. 

complete  line  in  America.  Victorious  and  in 
use  throughout  the  World.  Also  manufacture  a 
large  lineof  Farm  Machinery.  Warranted  superior 
to  any  in  use.  tSf  Send  for  Circulars  and  prices. 
WHITMAN  AOHlCUliTUHAlj  CO.,  St.  Ziouls,  Mo. 


CLIMAX  ENSILAGE  «hd  FODDER  GURERS 


“The  Complete  Machine.” 

Wind  delivery.  No  more  trouble  with  carriers.  The 
CLIMAX  can  be  set  up,  ready  for  work,  at  a  35-foot 
silo,  in  20  minutes.  Takes  less  power  to  operate  than 
any  other  make.  The  CLIMAX  is  guaranteed  to  ele¬ 
vate  any  fodder  in  any  conditions— we  make  no  excep¬ 
tion.  Eight  years  of  success  bear  out  our  statements. 
Don’t  put  oft  getting  your  machine  until  the  season  is 
on.  Write  us  for  information  and  get  our  catalogue — 
it’s  free. 

THEWARSAW-WILKINSON  CO., 

WARSAW,  N.  Y. 


ALL 

Sizes  25's  Dealers 


SKIM  MILK  ^  EQUAL  12  NEW  MILK 

International  Stock  Food  Co.  Garden  Plain,  III. 

Gentlemen: — I  have  used  “lalernational  Stock  Food*’  for  threg 
years  and  can  recommend  it.  I  mixed  it  in  skim  milk  for  calves 
and  they  thrive  as  well  as  when  fed  new  milk.  It  also  prevents 
scours.  Butchered  one  of  my  calves  at  six  months  that  dressed 
330  pounds.  I  would  not  lead  stock  without  using  "International 
Stock  Food." 


HOW  ARE  YOUR  CALVES? 

International  Stock  Food  Co.  Avon,  New  York, 

Dear  Sirs have  used  "International  Stock  Food"  quite  ex¬ 
tensively.  It  is  the  best  food  I  have  ever  used  or  known  of  for 
fattening  cattle  or  milk  cows  or  calves.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
recommend  it  very  strongly.  Yours  truly, 

CHAS.  C.  RATHBURN,  Veterinary  Surgeon. 


|ar*W.  h.ra  tkonuBd.  of  ilinllar  tettlmonUI.  sag  will  pay  you  glOOO  Csih  to  prove  that  they  aro  not  Baaniaa  and  untoUcited. 


,  «<15TERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD**  FEEDS  roB  ONE  CKN'T^^  is  Prepared  from  Roots,  Herbs,  Seeds  and  Barks  and  Won  the  Highest  Medal  at  Paris  Exposition  in  1900  as  a 

High-Class  vegetable,  medicinal  preparation  to  be  fed  to  stock  in  saall  amounts  as  an  addition  to  the  regular  feed.  It  is  a  Groat  Aid  In  Growing  or  Fattening  stock  because  ii 
'  increases  the  appetite  and  Aids  Digestion  and  Assimilation  so  that  each  animal  obtains  more  nutrition  from  the  grain  oaten.  We  positively  guarantee  that  its  use  will  make  yon 
'  extra  money  over  the  usual  Plan  of  Growing  and  Fattening  stock.  **Ioternatloual  Stoek  Food’*  can  be  fed  in  safety  to  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats,  Hogs,  Colts,  Calves,  Lambs  or  Pigs. 

'  It  Is  Absolutely  Harmless  even  if  taken  into  the  Human  System.  You  insist  on  eating  medicinal  ingredients  with  your  Own  food  at  every  meal.  Saltis  a  stomach  tonic  and  worm 
medicine,  Pepper  is  a  powerful  stimulating  tonic,  Mustard  is  a  remedy  for  dyspepsia.  Vinegar  is  a  diuretic.  You  oat  these  medicinal  ingredients  almost  with  every  mouthful  of  your 
food,  and  it  is  proven  that  these  condiments  promote  health  and  strength  for  people  and  Improve  their  digestion,  ^^Interaatioaal  Stock  Food**  contains  pure  vegetable  medicinal 
ingredients  that  are  just  as  safe  and  as  necessary  an  addition  to  the  regular  feed  of  your  stock  if  you  desire  to  keep  them  in  the  best  possible  condition.  **InteraailoBal  Stoek  Food’* 

Is  endorsed  by  Every  High*Cla8S  Farm  Paper.  It  purifies  the  blood,  stimulates  and  permanently  strengthens  the  entire  system  so  that  disease  is  prevented  or  cured.  ’^International 
Stock  Food’*  Is  sold  on  a ’’Spot  Caeh  Guarantee”  by  Fifty  Thousand  Dealers  throngbout  the  World.  |3f*Your  Money  will  be  Promptly  Refunded  in  Any  case  of  failure. 

It  will  make  your  Calves  or  Pigs  grow  Amazingly  and  has  the  largest  sale  in  the  World  for  keeping  them  healthy.  Beware  of  the  many  Cheap  and  Inferior 

Imitations!  No  Chemist  eaa  separate  all  the  DiKereni  powdered  Kootsi  Herbsy  Barks  and  Heeds  that  we  nse.  Any  One  elalmlng  to  do  10  Must  bo  an  Ignoramue  or  FaUiKer, 

WHAT  PEOPLE  SAY  ABOUT  THIS  BOOK. 

IKTKRNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FoOD  CO.,  ODESSA,  MO. 

Kau  Claire,  Wis.  Dear  Sirs: — Your  “International  Stock  Book”  duly  received* 

Dear  Sirs:— I  received  your  "International  Stock  Book”  and  and  it  is  the  best  thing  of  its  class  that  I  have  ever  seen.  There  is 

W&B  more  than  pleased  with  it.  It  is  worth  more  than  $10.00  to  a  volume  of  useful  articles  in  it  from  start  to  finish, 

me.  Very  truly  yours*  RICHARD  J.  MORRISSEY.  Respectfully,  GEO.  W.  NULL. 


A  $3000.00  STQCIt 


IT  CONTAINS  183  LARGE  ENGRAVINGS  OF  HORSES,  OATTLE,  SHEEP,  POULTRY,  ETO. 

Tha  Cover  of  this  Book  Is  a  Beautiful  Live  Stock  Picture  KF*Prlnted  in  Six  Brilliant  Colors.  Size  of  the  book  is  6^  by  9^  inches.  It  cost  ni  fSOOO  to  have  our  Artists  and  Engravars 
maka  these  Engravings.  This  Book  contains  a  Finely  Illustrated  Teterlaary  Dapartmant  that  will  Have  you  Hundreds  of  Dollars.  It  describes  common  Diseases,  and  tells  how  to  treat 
them.  It  also  gives  Description.  History  and  Illustrations  of  the  Different  Breeds  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats,  Hogs  and  Poultry.  It  contains  Life  Engravings  of  many  very  noted 
Animals,  and  also  testimonials.  The  Editor  Of  This  Paper  Will  Tell  You  That  You  Ought  To  Have  This  St^k  Book  In  Your  Library  For  Reference. 

*s- $10.00  CASH,  we  will  send  you.  IF  BOOK  IS  NOT  AS  STATED. 

This  Book  Mailed  Free,  Postage  Prepaid.  Write  Us  Today  O.tter  or  poiUl)  and  Answer  These  3  Questions: 

1st.— Name  This  Paper.  2d.— How  Mach  Stock  Hare  YoaT 

INTEMATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  D.  S.  A.  \  J.,  ’ 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


;  Ruralisms  ; 

^  ^  w  w  w  ▼  ▼  w» 

NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Spring  Daffodils. — Closely  following 
the  snowdrop  and  Crocus,  and  contem¬ 
porary  with  early  tulips,  comes  the  fresh 
and  dainty  daffodil.  Fine  clumps  of  old 
double  yellow  varieties  belonging  to  the 
Trumpet  and  Incomparabilis  groups  are 
common  in  old  gardens.  Their  clean 
vigorous  foliage  and  brilliant  massive 
blooms  are  always  welcome  and  attrac¬ 
tive  at  the  season.  These  “Easter  daf¬ 
fodils”  are  very  numerous  in  the  South, 
and  are  frequently  found  naturalized  in 
rich  meadows,  where  they  make  a  pleas¬ 
ing  feature.  The  lovely  Poet’s  or  Pheas¬ 
ant’s  eye  Narcissus  with  its  pure  white 
single  bloom  and  red-edged  cup  follows 
a  few  days  later,  in  company  with  an 
endless  variety  of  trumpet-flowered 
kinds  in  yellow  and  creamy  white.  The 
type  species,  N.  poeticus  poetarum  is 
very  sweetly  perfumed,  but  quite  late  in 
bloom  and  not  so  large  nor  pure  in  col¬ 
oring  as  N.  poeticus  ornatus,  the  finest 
of  the  section.  Poeticus  ornatus  com¬ 
monly  flowers  by  the  first  week  in  May, 
and  is  so  large  and  showy  that  one  does 
not  criticise  its  diminished  fragrance. 
'I’he  Poeticus  varieties  are  all  very  hardy 
except  the  double  pure-white  forms, 
which  often  fail  to  develop  blooms  in 
our  climate.  They  are  not  costiy  and 
usually  increase  rapidly  in  favorable 
situations.  For  these  reasons  they 
should  be  planted  more  frequently  than 
at  present  in  dooryards  and  gardens. 

Giant  Narcissus  Blooms. — European 
buib  growers  are  vei'y  active  in  raising 
new  varieties  of  the  large  trumpet-flow¬ 
ered  species,  N.  Pseudo-narcissus.  Some 
of  iheir  latest  triumphs  are  quoted  as 
high  as  $75  a  bulb,  but  it  is,  of  course, 
understood  that  the  stocks  of  such 
prize-winning  varieties  are  vei-y  limited 
and  they  may  become  comparatively 
cheap  and  plentiful  in  time,  if  of  sufli- 
ciently  good  constitution  to  increase  at 
a  fair  rate.  These  trumpet  kinds  are 
very  stately  and  handsome.  Two  classes 
are  known,  the  yellow  and  white,  but  the 
whites  are  never  entirely  pure,  the  palest 
of  them  being  of  a  creamy  or  primrose 
tint.  The  crown  or  trumpet  is  always 
deeper  in  color  than  the  petals  or  peri¬ 
anth  divisions.  Thus  the  finest  yellow 
kinds,  such  as  Emperor  and  Maximus, 
have  a  deep  golden  li-umpet  and  bright 
yellow  perianth,  while  Empress,  Hors- 
tieldii  and  Princeps  have  pale  primrose 
perianths  and  deep  or  bright  yellow 
crowns.  They  are  all  most  elegant,  but 
not  so  reliable  as  the  Poeticus  varieties. 
The  imported  bulbs  generally  bloom 
finely  the  first  season,  after  which  the 
flowers  may  fall  off  in  size  or  purity  of 
color,  often  dying  out.  The  light  kinds 
are  usually  mo-st  tender,  especially  those 
in  which  there  is  least  difference  in  col¬ 
oring  between  the  parts.  A  kind  Euro¬ 
pean  friend  sent  us  some  of  the  later 
novelties  last  Fall,  including  Glory  of 
Leyden,  Mme.  de  Graaf  and  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Camm.  All  have  produced  notable 
blooms.  A  portrait  of  Glory  of  Leyden, 
somewhat  reduced  in  size,  is  given  on 
first  page.  Fig.  125.  The  long  and  ele¬ 
gant  trumpet  is  foreshortened  in  the  pic¬ 
ture,  but  some  idea  of  the  form  and  size 
is  given.  The  colors  are  dark  golden  in 
the  crown  and  deep  yellow  in  the  peri¬ 
anth  divisions.  The  other  two  belong  to 
the  creamy-white  class  with  yellow 
trumpet  or  crown.  They  are  very  fine 
in  their  way  and  almost  as  large.  These 
varieties  are  now  worth  75  cents  to  $1 
each,  with  import  duties  added,  but  will 
soon  become  cheaper.  Such  kinds  as 
Emperor.  Empress,  Princeps,  etc.,  may 
be  had  in  the  Fall  from  bulb  importers 
for  50  cents  to  80  cents  a  dozen,  and  are 
almost  as  good  as  the  novelties.  The 
double  kinds,  aside  from  the  common 
yellow  one,  are  hardly  worth  growing, 
as  they  often  come  imperfeet. 


The  Sweet  and  Hardy  Jonquil. — One 
should  always  include  a  few  jonquils  in 
any  collection  of  Narcissi,  however 
small,  as  they  are  deliciously  sweet  as 
well  as  entirely  hardy.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  kinds  varying  in  size,  as  well  as  a 
double  one,  but  the  ordinary  single  form 
IS  most  grateful  and  highly  perfumed  of 
all.  They  are  very  cheap  and  a  good 
colony  may  be  planted  in  suitable  soil 
in  any  partially  shaded  place,  as  a  per¬ 
manent  attraction.  The  various  kinds  of 
Polyanthus  Narcissus,  including  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Joss  flower  or  Sacred  lily,  are  not 
sufficiently  hardy  in  the  North  to  invite 
open-air  culture,  but  are  very  desirable 
for  the  window  garden  or  glass  house. 
There  are  many  varieties  white,  yellow 
and  two-colored.  All  are  good  in  their 
way  but  the  early-blooming  Paper  White 
is  most  largely  grown. 

Don’t  Use  Raw^  Manures. — It  might 
be  well  to  amend  the  above  caption  with 
the  advice  not  to  use  animal  manures 
at  all.  Most  cultural  directions  for  the 
Narcissus  recommend  the  free  use  of  old 
decomposed  manures,  but  our  experience 
is  against  the  application  of  any  form 
of  animal  manure  except  an  occasional 
dressing  of  fine  ground  bone.  We  find 
most  varieties  grow  and  live  better  in 
good  loam  taken  from  old  fence  rows 
than  any  other  rooting  medium  we  can 
supply.  In  planting  a  group  in  thin  or 
poor  soils  or  sticky  clays  we  would  dig 
out  a  sufficient  area  a  foot  or  more  in 
depth  and  replace  with  loam  from  a 
meadow  or  fence  corner.  The  bulbs  are 
quite  certain  to  thrive  better  and  live 
longer  than  if  planted  in  the  usual  rich 
composts.  The  Narcissus,  like  most 
lilies,  does  not  like  nitrogen  in  excessive 
quantities.  For  pot  culture  good  garden 
soil  lightened  with  sand  or  leaf  mold  is 
quite  sufficient,  though  bone  meal  in 
limited  quantities  may  be  an  advantage. 
Weak  liquid  manures  applied  before  the 
buds  open  is  supposed  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  flowers,  but  probably  does 
nothing  more  than  to  stimulate  the  sub¬ 
sequent  growth  of  the  bulbs.  Another 
important  point  in  the  outdoor  culture  of 
daffodils  is  not  to  disturb  them  often. 
They  need  not  be  lifted  or  divided  more 
frequently  than  once  in  three  or  four 
years.  If  left  for  long  periods  they  be¬ 
come  so  crowded  that  blooming  almost 
ceases. 

A  “Wonderful”  LErrrucE. — Although 
largely  used  for  trucking  purposes  by  a 
past  generation  the  Rui’al  Grounds  are 
not  now  well  adapted  for  crops  of  rapid 
growth  requiring  high  fertility.  Years 
of  cropping  in  corn,  followed  by  the 
growing  of  evergreens  and  other  nur¬ 
sery  trees,  have  hardened  the  soil  and 
leached  it  of  much  food  material.  We 
have  told  of  its  gradual  improvement 
under  cow  pea  and  Crimson  clover  treat¬ 
ment,  but  little  of  the  area  is  yet  in  suit¬ 
able  condition  to  grow  fine  garden  vege¬ 
tables  unless  aided  by  a  liberal  incor¬ 
poration  of  good  manure  or  an  equiva¬ 
lent  application  of  the  needful  chemicals. 
This  is  not  an  unfortunate  condition  for 
an  experiment  garden,  as  tests  can  be 
more  fairly  made  on  soil  of  moderate 
fertility  than  on  a  plot  over-rich  and 
stimulating.  The  idea  is  to  give  trial 
varieties  a  fair  working  chance,  such  as 
they  are  likely  to  meet  in  average  ama¬ 
teur  hands.  Experts  will  come  forward 
to  testify  to  those  things  requiring  in¬ 
tensive  culture.  We  do  not  spare  fer¬ 
tility  when  needed  to  bring  out  special 
points,  but  always  feel  rejoiced  to  find 
something  that  will  give  a  good  crop 
without  undue  coddling.  Among  the 
many  new  varieties  of  lettuce  grown 
during  the  last  five  years  the  Wonderful 
lettuce,  introduced  about  1897  by  Henry 
A.  Dreer,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  seems 
to  merit  its  name,  for  its  capacity  to 
produce  large  cabbage-like  heads,  lasting 
well  into  hot  weather,  under  the  most 
ordinary  culture.  Some  of  the  heads 
grow  considerably  over  two  pounds  in 
weight,  and  are  of  excellent  quality. 
This  is  the  most  vigorous  and  reliable 
garden  lettuce  we  have  yet  found.  There 
are  a  legion  of  lettuces,  many  having 
great  general  merit  while  others  seem 
only  adapted  for  special  conditions  and 
tastes.  For  an  early  loose-leaved  kind 
we  find  nothing  superior  to  Black-seed¬ 
ed  Simpson,  and  for  frame  or  glasshouse 
use  a  good  strain  of  the  Big  Boston. 
Wonderful  comes  in  to  give  us  a  perfect 
head  variety  for  outdoor  or  Summer 
planting.  It,  of  course,  likes  good  feed¬ 
ing  and  is  said  to  grow  up  to  three 
pounds  in  weight  if  sufficiently  pushed, 
but  we  find  it  gets  large  enough  on  soil 
that  will  grow  fair  potatoes  or  corn.  It 
makes  a  strong  start  in  the  seed  bed  and 
the  young  plants  should  be  set  14  to  16 
inches  apart  instead  of  the  usual  foot 
each  way,  so  that  the  big  leaves  may 
have  a  chance  to  develop.  We  grow  it 
in  sandy  soil  with  only  a  trowelful  of 
ordinary  manure  compost  to  each  plant. 

w.  V.  F. 


A  Chain 

is  no  stronger  than  its 
weakest  link.  A  fertilizer 
deficient  in  a 

POTASH 


is  just  as  dangerous  as  a 
chain  with  a  cracked  link. 


Our  money  winning  books  ara 
r  needed  by  every  man  wlio  owns 
a  field  and  a  plow,  and  who  de¬ 
sires  to  get  the  most  out  of  them. 
They  are  free.  Send  postal  card.  ^ 
GEK.UAN  KALI  WORKS.^^g 
98  Nassau  St., 
k  New  York 


Hardie  Potato  Sprayer 

Is  a  strong,  simple  and  practical  attachment  which  can  be  quickly  and 
easily  connected  to  any  spray  pump.  Fits  on  the  back  of  an  ordinary 
wagon  or  cart.  Sprays  4  rows  at  a  time,  covers  the  entire  vine  with  a 
fine  fog-like  spray — and  one  man  can  spray  20  acres  in  a  day.  Does 
exactly  the  same  work  as  a  $75  machine  and  only  costs  Ofl 

Write  for  our  free  illustrated  catalogue  (riving  full  inforina-  \l  ll|| 
tion  about  our  complete  line  of  Spraying  Machines.  V  I  lUwl 

Hardle  Spray  PampMfg.  Co.,  46  Lamed  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


ha  Perfection  Sprayer  is  not  the  product  of  a  theorist.  Making  sprayers  has 
tenhlschlef  employment  for  the  last  twelve  years.  He  has  examined  and  experi- 
eoted  with  and  made  more  large  capacity,  power  sprayers  than  any  other  man 
In  the  U.  8.  The  Perfeetlea  Six  Row  Is  his  final  triumph.  Sprays 
■Lx  rows  of  potatoes  or  vines  at  one  time.  Can  be  used  either  by  hand 
or  horse  power.  Easily  adjusted  for  vegetables,  shrubs  or  trees. 
Bprays  Bordeaux  and  all  other  mixtures  without  trouble  or  waste. 
liiU  deserlptlve  catalogue  sent  free.  Ask  for  It. 

Thom«»  F*eppler,  Box  Higtitstouun,  IS.  J. 

/mfpvpdi  and  FurrowetM 


SPENCER'S 


HaPCuiBNm  A  five  wire,  large  bale  press. 
Guaranteed  capacity  3  tons  an  hour.  .  i 

TnmMlllgatop  Box  Ppoma  can  bale  22  tons  i 
In  10  hours,  or  no  pay.  Write  for  catalogfuc-  f 

J.  M.  SPEMCER,  Box  60,  DwI^U  Itla. 


London 

Purple 

To  obtain  sound,  handsome 
fruit  spray  with  LONDON  PXJK- 
PLFi  (trade-mark)  which  has  been 
the  popular,  safe  and 

EFFECTIVE 

INSECTICIDE 

for  use  against  Potato  Bugs, 
t’otion  Worms,  Cauker  Worms, 
Codling  Moth,  Curculio,  etc., 

for  more  than  a 

Quarter  of  a  Century 

Thousands  of  tons  have  been  used, 
insuring  in  manufacture  a  perfec¬ 
tion  only  attained  by  vast  experi- 
ence.  LONDON  PURPLE  is 
exactly  suited  for  farmers  and  fruit 
growers’  uses.  Write  for  circular. 
Manufactured  solely  by 

Hemingway’s  London  Purple  Co.,  Ltd., 

1.33  Front  Street,  New  York. 
•WORKS: 

Marsh  Gate  Lane,  Stratford,  London,  Eng. 


ROUND  SILO 


The  “Philadelphia. 


The  only  Perfect  Continucos 
Ox)en  Front  Silo  made.  See  our 
Patent  Roof.  Ask  for  catalog 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER, 

321  Vine  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Also  made  In  the  west  by  the 
DUPLEX  MFG,  CO.,  South 
iy  Superior,  Wis. 


A  T.TTx  Zl.XGrJEZ'X' 

LOOKS  RIGHT 
WORKS  RIGHT 
BUILT  RIGHT 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS, 

CATALOGS  AND  PRICES  ON 
APPLICATION. 

Also  Dairy  Oooio,  Corn  Planters, 
Casoline  Engines,  Ensilage 
kaohincry. 

Stoddard  Mfg.  Co. 

RUTLAND,  VT. 


Balers 

If  Wanting  a  Hay  Press,  Address 

FAMOUS  MFG.  CO.east  Chicago,  ind. 


MPy  ^  SPRAY. 

O06  at  ft  time.  16  teoonds  pumplnf 
obftrged  with  ftoougb  ftir  to  run 

The  Auto-Spray 

lOmlnutftflftnd  oover  ftcre.  For* 
feetly  Automfttlo,  operfttor  marely 
vftlki  ftnd  dlroets  noixle.  Sprftj  froia 
flD«  mUttosollaBtreftm.  Any  boyofts 
irork  it.  Bnaa  irorking  and  oonlftot 

SftrtB  mftk«  it  porfeot  vorklng  ftnd 
uxftble.  For  poultry  house*,  Ylnoi, 
troeSfOto.  Cfttalog  F  Bbowith* 
bftit  line  of  ftl  1  sito,  ftU  purpoftft  ftpnkj' 
•rt  mndft.  Writ*  for  ftgoncy. 

E.C.BROWN  A  COMPANY, 
RoohssUr,  N.  V. 


The  Gem  rull.Cirole  baler,  llghteat,  atrongest,  cheapest 
baler.  Made  of  wrought  ateel.  Operated  by  1  or  2  horses. 
Bales  10  to  15  tout  a  day.  Sold  on  5  days’  trial.  Catalogue 
free.  Addreaa  GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Quincy,  111 


Announcement 

■We  liave  obtained  the  Court’s  decree  against  two 
additional  manufacturers  who  liave  been  infring¬ 
ing  our  patent.  The  rule  of  law  is :  “Tlie  maker, 
seller  or  user  of  an  infringing  device  are  all  liable 
in  damages  to  the  owner  of  the  patent  infringed.” 
The  Janesville  Machine  Co.  and  the  Keystone 
Farm  Machine  Co.  are  the  only  Anns  licensed  to 
use  a  Jial  tooth  covered  by  our  patent,  and  we 
finally  warn  sellers  and  usersof  all  other  makes.  So 
atlmirabl y  liave  tlie  60,000  “ H alloek”  W eeders  done 
the  work  for  which  tliey  were  designed,  that  one 
maker  after  another  sought  to  copy  it.  However,  S 
by  the  various  Courts’  decisions,  tliese  makers  are 
compelled  to  abandon  the  manufacture  of  a 
weeder  having  flat  teeth,  and  they  are  now  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  other  shapes:  but  it  is  the  flat 
tooth  that  made  the  ‘‘Ilallock’’  Weeder  famous, 
and  in  view  of  the  manner  in  wliich  our  patent  has 
been  sustained,  it  is  dangerous  to  use  an  infringing 
tooth.  W  rite  for  descriptive  circul  ars  and  prices. 

HALLOCK  WEEDER  &  CULTIVATOR  CO., 

•*  Box  805  York,  Pa. 


prayei 

are  but  three  that  clean  the  strain¬ 
er  and  stir  the  mixture.  Their 
names  are  Empire  King, 

Garfield  a.nd  Orchard 

Monarch. 

I  Their  automatic  agitators  and  cleaning  brushes  make 
it  certain  tliat  plants  and  foliage  get  their 
due  proportion — never  too  much  nor  too 
little— of  the  mixture.  They  nev¬ 
er  clog  and  the  foliage  is  never 
harmed.  These  safe-guards  with 
their  perfect  workings  make  them 
the  best  sprayers  to  be  found.  In-  | 
struction  book  on  spraying,  formu- 
I  las,  etc.,  free  for  the  asking. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

2  11th  St.,  Elmira, K.Y. 


SLUG  SHOT 


Kills  Insects  on  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbages  and 
Flowers.  Used  24  years. 

SOLD  BY  SEEDSMEN  EVERYWHERE. 

Send  for  Free  booklet  on  Bugs  and  Blights  to 
B.  HAMMOND,  FlshkiU-on-Hndson,  N.  Y. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


TOE  Weateer.— Tt  was  in  March,  I  think, 
that  I  thought  vve  would  have  an  early 
Spring.  I  thought  of  this  the  last  Sunday 
night  in  April.  I  had  found  a  light  over¬ 
coat  very  comfortable  while  walking 
through  the  young  orchards,  and  as  night 
came  on  I  built  a  wood  fire  and  sat  before 
it  eating  russet  apples.  That's  enough  like 
Winter  to  carry  one  back  to  January,  yet, 
outdoors,  instead  of  being  full  of  snow  the 
air  was  alive  with  cherry  blooms  and 
fragrant  with  a  thousand  perfumes.  Surely 
this  is  the  most  remarkable  Spring  i  have 
ever  known;  yet,  in  spite’  of  the  cold  and 
rain  there  has  been  little  damage  to  the 
fruit— except  the  earliest  strawberries.  The 
promise  of  a  fair  crop  of  peaches  and 
pears  and  a  big  crop  of  apples  has  crawled 
through  the  frosts  and  now  paints  the  trees 
all  over  the  farm.  We  are  very  late  in 
planting  potatoes,  and  the  onion  ground  is 
not  yet  fully  fitted,  but  we  are  up  with 
the  season  at  least. 

The  New  Horse.— Frank  and  Nellie  did 
the  first  plowing,  but  the  work  was  evi¬ 
dently  too  hard  for  the  mare.  She  never 
tlinched  or  hung  back,  but  she  never  was 
built  for  that  sort  of  work.  There  is  much 
hard  pulling  ahead  this  Summer  and  a 
larger  horse  is  needed.  A  man  who  ought 
to  know  all  about  horses  told  me  to  watch 
the  advertisements  in  the  New  YorK 
papers,  and  finally  I  saw  one  offering 
horses  because  a  trucking  lease  had  ex¬ 
pired.  I  don’t  pretend  to  know  much 
about  a  horse,  so  I  had  Hugh  and  Charlie 
come  in  to  help  pick  one  out.  After  much 
talk  and  discussion  they  found  a  big  gray 
mare.  The  collar  had  galled  her  shoulders, 
and  she  had  other  marks  which  pro¬ 
claimed  her  no  shirk  or  lazybones.  Her 
feet  were  good  and  she  trotted  off  well. 
The  stableman  declared  she  is  seven  years 
old— that  is  what  he  said  about  every 
horse  in  his  stable— but  Charlie  read  11 
years  on  her  teeth.  We  made  an  offer  for 
the  mare,  and  after  much  debate  and  call¬ 
ing  us  back,  the  owner  declared  that  he 
was  ruined,  but  that  we  could  have  her. 
It  was  right  there  that  1  thought  he  over¬ 
did  his  part,  and  I  had  a  gleam  of  sus¬ 
picion,  but  the  boys  could  find  nothing 
serious  the  matter  with  the  mare  and  we 
bought  her.  Hugh  mounted  her  and  rode 
her  home.  Ali  up  Broadway  and  across 
the  river  he  was  congratulating  himself 
upon  the  great  bargain— but  when  she  be¬ 
gan  to  climb  the  Jersey  hills  his  ear  first 
caught  a  quick  breath  and  then  the  regular 
“wheeze”  of  a  thick-winded  horse.  It  is 
not  a  case  of  “heaves,”  but  what  is  known 
as  “thick  wind.”  All  Charlie  and  Hugh 
have  to  say  now  is: 

“She  must  have  been  doctored  for  fair!” 

The  Bud  wisely  remarks:  "Why  don’t 
you  keep  on  doctoring  her,  then?” 

“The  Bird,”  as  1  intend  to  call  her,  will 
do  her  share  at  the  plow,  harrow  or  wagon, 
but  all  visions  of  her  flying  over  the  road 
before  a  light  carriage  have  been  rudely 
dispelled.  We  shall  treat  her  well,  and  I 
believe  we  can  help  the  trouble  before  Fall. 

How  much  did  you  pay  for  her? 

Now,  isn’t  it  enough  for  us  to  admit  that 
we  got  the  worst  of  the  trade  without 
making  us  tell  huw  mucht 

Apple  Notes. — Last  year  I  tried  some  ex¬ 
periments  to  see  if  Baldwin  apple  trees 
can  be  made  to  bear  a  fair  crop  each  year. 
With  us,  the  Baldwin  is  one  of  the  worst 
varieties  to  do  a  big  job  one  year  and  then 
demand  a  vacation.  Several  young  trees 
winch  had  borne  lialf  a  dozen  crops  had 
started  this  habit  wliich,  1  think,  is  partly 
due  to  a  wrong  feeding  of  the  tree.  We 
waited  until  the  latter  part  of  July  and 
then  used  a  fertilizer  rich  in  phosphoric 
acid.  This  is  the  time  when  fruit  buds 
sliould  begin  to  form.  If  the  tree  was  fed 
early  in  the  season  and  a  large  growtn  of 
wood  is  being  made  the  tree  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  do  more  than  mature  a  good 
crop  of  fruit.  If  the  fertilizer  is  put  on 
just  when  the  fruit  buds  are  due  the  tree 
is  stimulated  to  make  its  crop  of  fruit,  and 
also  to  start  the  buds  for  next  year.  This 
is  the  theory  and  it  has  w.orked  out  with 
me.  The  trees  which  were  fed  in  this  way 
are  putting  out  a  light  bloom  again  this 
Spring,  1  think  if  one  will  thin  the  fruit 
quite  severely  in  the  bearing  year  and  use 
fertilizer  high  in  phosphoric  acid  in  July 
or  August  he  will  “change  the  habit.”  I 
am  speaking  of  young  trees.  1  doubt  the 
possibility  of  doing  this  with  old  trees. 
They,  as  well  as  old  men,  are  hard  to 

change . Out  of  200  apple  trees 

planted  on  the  Stringfellow  system  last  Fall 
HO  are  well  leaved  out.  The  one  was  run 
over  by  the  wagon  while  putting  on  ma¬ 
nure.  These  trees  were  cut  back  both  root 
and  top,  planted  in  small  holes— which  re¬ 
quired  barely  three  blows  with  a  spade — 
and  the  soil  was  stamped  hard  around  the 
roots.  We  have  planted  nearly  1,000  tree.s 

fins  Spring,  all  in  the  same  way . 

Un  May  l  we  still  had  very  fair  Baldwin 


apples  and  good  russets  in  the  cellar.  Five 
years  ago  they  would  have  sold  at  good 
figures,  but  now  the  coUl  storage  fruit  is 
so  much  more  plump  and  fresh  that  cellar 
f-ruit  has  a  poor  chance. 

Farm  Notes. — Our  first  peas  were  plant¬ 
ed  April  17.  We  use  Alaska  this  year  for 
earliest  planting.  The  seed  of  Nott’s  Ex¬ 
celsior  is  high  and  scarce.  This  is  late  for 
the  first  sowing,  but  we  should  have  gained 
nothing  by  pianting  earlier.  Some  neigh¬ 
bors  had  peas  up  when  the  freeze  came. 
What  is  the  use  of  putting  peas  up  for 
Jack  Frost  to  knock  them?  ....  April 
thus  far  has  been  a  succession  of  heavy 
rainstorms  followed  by  high  winds.  The 
rain  may  be  bad  for  the  plowing,  but  what 
a  wonderful  thing  this  thorough  soaKing 
is  for  the  little  peach  trees!  The  wind 
blows  so  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
broadcast  the  fertilizer,  but  it  is  just  what 
the  cherry  trees  need  to  insure  a  full  set¬ 
ting  of  fruit!  ....  The  first  run  of 
the  incubator  gave  93  chicks  out  of  145 
fertile  eggs.  We  are  trying  two  forms  of 
brooders.  One  has  bottom  heat,  with  the 
lamp  under  the  hover,  so  that  the  chicks 
gather  around  a  circular  guard.  The  other 
has  the  lamp  in  front  so  that  the  heat  is 
supposed  to  drop  down  upon  the  chicks. 
On  the  whole  I  think  the  latter  arrange¬ 
ment  is  better  because  more  naturai,  but  I 
should  be  afraid  of  it  in  very  cold  weather. 

.  .  .  .  I  have  a  good  many  letters  from 
people  who  want  to  know  how  the  Alfalfa 
is  looking.  On  one  field  where  I  had  rea¬ 
son  to  expect  most  from  it  there  is  nothing 
to  be  seen  that  even  looks  like  it.  On  an¬ 
other  field  the  ground  is  quite  well  covered 
with  a  plant  that  looks  to  me  like  a  dwarf 
clover.  I  do  not  yet  know  the  young  Al¬ 
falfa  plant  well  enough  to  make  sure 
whether  this  is  the  real  stuff  or  not.  I 
hope  it  is,  and  a  short  time  now  will  de¬ 
cide  it.  I  supposed  the  Alfalfa  would  be 
far  in  advance  of  Red  clover  in  its  early 
Spring  growth,  but  this  stuff  is  behind  the 
Red.  From  what  I  read  I  am  more  thaii 
ever  satisfied  that  Alfalfa  needs  good 
ground  with  a  fair  amount  of  either  stable 

manure  or  lime  to  start  it . Some 

recent  writers  on  strawberry  growing  laid 
much  stress  on  the  cost  and  trouble  of 
fighting  chickweed.  I  read  that  with  rather 
a  jaunty  spirit,  but  since  then  I  have  been 
fighting  chickweed  myself.  1  know  better 
now.  It  gives  me  an  extra  wrinkle  to 
realize  that  chickweed  is  roosting  all  over 
the  farm,  but  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to 
get  a  firmer  grip  on  the  hoe  and  go  at  it. 

H.  w.  o. 


No  Favors. 


Impartial  Time  bestows  none  in 
passing  on  vehicles.  Each  is 
judged  by  its  fitness  and  the  ser¬ 
vice  rendered.  It  is  through  more 
than  half  a  century’s  duty  that 

Studebaker 

Vehicles  and  Harness 

have  acquired  the  good  opinion  of  all 
users.  The  verdict  is  that  they  are  staid, 
staunch,  dependable  goods,  that  give  full 
value  everywhere  and  always.  There’s 
variety  and  fitness  for  all  service,  good 
taste,  style,  and  above  all,  Honesty  in 
Ma-ke  ak.nd  Ma.teriaLl.  You  are  entitled 
to  these  things  for  your  money.  The  place 
where  you  ara  sure  of  getting  them  is  the 
Studebaker  local  dealer.  Catalogue  and 
particulars  sent  direct  on  request. 

Studebegker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co., 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 


UBBER-TIRE  TOP  BUGGY  Jg.7Q 


R! _ _ _ 

With  Top  Shafts  and  A. 

everythlnc  complete  for  ■  ' 

WNi/Iwuen  yod  buy  direct 

JfBOM  OUR  FACTORY 

Ut — Ton  ure  Deslsn  Prelt. 
Sd — Yon  (etemtOB-msdcwsrlu 
Sd — You  get  two  year  gttsruty. 
4th — SslUbetloB  and  uf«  dellT- 
ery  guaranteed  or  money  retnn. 
ded  and  we  pay  freight  chargee, 
hngglec  $21.60 ;  Bnnabonte  $28 ;  Fheatoni  $46.60;  Harness  $4.26. 
Don’t  bny  •  Rls  nntU  yon  see  our  fhU  line  of 

CUSTOM-MADE  VEHICLES. 

Write  today  for  Money  Saving  Catalogue. 

U.S.  BUGGY  &  CART  CO..  B  227  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


THE  BREAK  DOWN 

is  usually  in  the  wheel.  They  receive  the  strain  and 
wear.  They  dry  out.  spokes  and  feloes  rot,  tires 
come  loose.  Get  the  service  out  of  wheels  you  do 
out  of  gears  by  using 

Electric  Metal  Wheels. 

You  have  a  wagon  for  a  life 
time.  Electrics  are  the  staunch¬ 
est,  tightest,  easiest  running 
wheels  made.  Straight  or  stag¬ 
gered  oval  steel  spokes,  cast  in 
the  hub.hot  riveted  in  tire.  Broad 
tires,  no  rutting,  light  draft,  any 
height,  fit  any  wagon. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  on  Electric  Wheels  and 
Handy  Wagons. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO., 

Box  88,  Quincy,  Ills, 


WHY! 

We  can  sett  our 

Split 
Hickory 
SPErCIAL 

Top  Buggy,  in  all  its  perfection,  on 

30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

and  at  the  extremely  low  price  of 

$47.50 

if  you  keep  it.  is  because  we  are  large  manufactnr- 
ers,  know  how  to  make  thousands  of  buggies  and 
make  everyone  perfect  and  in  the  height  of  style 
and  know  the  high  quality  of  our  Special  will 
appeal  to  you  and  that  you  would  not  part  with 
it  after  you  have  tested  i  t,  used  it  and  compare 
it  with  others  at  any  price.  We  want  to  send  you 
oneon  our  liberal  terms  of  80  diiys’  trial  before 
you  uccejit  it.  Our  catalogue  describes  it  fully 
and  is  free.  Just  drop  postal. 

OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFC.  CO., 

Station  39,  *  *  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


20-Toii  “Goshen” 

Low  Wagon 
Wheels. 

Cannot  be  overloaded.  Staml  up 
under  any  kind  of  hard  usage. 
Tires  never  need  resetting.  Not 
afi'ectcd  by  weather,  hot  or  cold, 
wet  or  dry.  No  spokes  to  get 
loose  or  gather  mud.  Save  half 
the  lifting.  Fit  any  style  ofskein 
or  steel  axle.  Very  durable  and 
••sy  running.  Writeforpricelist 
ftod  instructloca  for  ordering.  boBt  thing 
you  over  bought.  ManufActured  by  » 
Tho  HIckox,  Mull  A  Hill  Co., 
li$4Superior  St.,  Toledo,  O. 


HVORAULIC 
:  EINCalNE: 


is  without  question  the  engine  for  the  farm 
or  country  residence.  Pumps  more  water 
than  any  ram  and  does  it  without  attention. 

Never  stops.  It  pumps  w 
ft.  high  for  every  foot  of  fall. 
Sold  on  30  Days*  Trial* 
Send  for  free  catalogue. 
POWER  SPECIALTY  CO,, 

126Llb9rtySt.,  Hew  Tork. 


CHARTER 

Gasoline  Engine. 

For  Grinding,  Shelling,  Fodder  Cutting, 
Threshing,  Pumping,  Sawing,  etc. 

STATIONARIES,  PORTABLES,  SAWING 
AND  PUMPING  OUTFITS.  ETC. 

Send  for  Illust’d  Catalog  &  Testimonials. 

State  Your  Powoa  Ifeeda. 


CHARTER  GAS  ENGINE  CO.,  Box  26  STERLING,  ILL. 


The  Mletz  &  Weiss 

Ssrogene  Ssgliies.  Sizta,  1  to  60  B  F. 

OhenpMt  Kud  Safest  Pow«r  Knows 
for  pumping  and  oleetrlo  lighting, 
grinding  oom,  loparatlng  oroam, 
•awing  wood  and  all  power 
purposoi.  Highest  Award  for 
i>lreot  Couplod  Eugluo  and  Uenar* 
stor,  Parla  ^pooitloa.  1900;  awarded 
Gold  Medal  Pan*Am.  Cxpoaltlon, 
Buflhlo, 1001;  Gold  Medal,  Charlea- 
ton,  8.  0..  Kxpoaltlon;  1903.  Bead 
for  oatalogue.  - 

A.  MIBTZ,  138  Horn  8v,»  Raw  Toax 


FAIRBANKS 

(jasoline 


They  are  the  best  and  most  economical  power 
for  all  farm  work — pump  water,  saw  wood, 
run  separator,  ensilage  cutter,  feed  mill  or  any 
farm  machinery.  “Fairbanks  Junior”  is  de- 
signed  especially  for  farm  work — gives  two 
applications  of  power:  vertical  with  walking 
beam,  and  belt  power  with  pulley  attached. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  “FARM  HELPS,”  which 
gives  full  information  regarding  Fairbanks 
Gasoline  Engines  and  Farm  Scales. 

THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY, 

416-423  Broome  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Baltimore,  Md.  Buffalo,  N.T.  PhIladelphia,Pa.  Boston,  Mass. 
New  Orleans,  La.  Albany,  N.Y.  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Montreal, P.Q. 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Uider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  butlf  you  want 
water  every  day  while  yourflowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  in  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  which  Is  proof 
that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4“  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


36  Warren  St..  New  York.  092  Craig  St.,  Montreal.  P.  Q.  40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

239  Franklin  St..  Boston.  Teulente-Key  71,  Havana,  Cuba.  40  N. 7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  8.  W. 


30  YEARS  SEUINa  DIRECT 


We  are  the  largest  manufacturs  of  vehicles  and  bar 
ness  iu  the  world  selling  to  consumers  ezalusively. 
WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS. 

but  ship  anywhere  for  examination,  guaranteeing  safe 
delivery.  You  are  out  nothing  if  not  satisfied.  We 
make  196  styles  of  vehicles  and  66  styles  of  harness. 
Large  Catalogue  FREE — Send  for  it 
Visitors  are  always  welroms  at  our  factory - 
EtKHlRT  CARRUG8  A  BARNKSS  HFG.  Co.,  RLKHART,  DID. 


No. 796 Driving  Wagon.  Prlce$37.  Asgoodaaaella 
for  $95  mori..  Extra  Rin.  Kelly  Rubber  Tire  $13. 


manufacturing  high-grade  YEHICLKS  and  HARNESS  entitle  us  to 
our  reputation  of  making  the  finest  grade  of  vehicles  on  the  market  which 
are  known  as  Kalamazoo  Quality.  Not  how  cheap  but  how  good. 

where  on  30  DAYS*  FKEeE,  TRIAL. 

which  gives  you  every  opportunity  of  proving  our  claims. 

Write  at  once  for  our  Free  Buggy  Book  which  gives  description  of  onr 
full  line  of  Vehicles  and  Harness,  at  loss  than  wholesale  prices. 

Kalamazoo  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.Co.  142  Rantome 

AA  lllf-  lHI- 

\  1 9%  •Mil 


DOIM*T  BUY  GASOUIYE  EIYGIIYES  “TH  E^^MASTER^WoIIkMAN,’* 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine,  superior  to  all  one-cylinder  engines.  Costs  less  to  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  started ;  has  a  wider  sphere 
of  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration ;  can  be  mounted  on  any  light  wagon  as  a  portable.  Weighs  less  than  %  of  one-cylinder  engrines.  Give  size  of  engine 
required.  Please  mention  this  paper.  Send  for  catalogue.  THE  TBIHPLB  PUMP  CO.,  Established  1853.  Meagher  and  16th  Street,  CHICAGO. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homea, 
Establithed  1850. 

Hicbbeut  W.  Collingwood,  Editor. 

Dr.  Waltjcr  Van  Flekt,  ( 

Mbs.  H.  T.  Uovlb,  Associates. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 

SUBSCRIPTION;  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Po.stal  Union,  J2.04, 
equal  to  Ss.  6d.,  or  8^  marks,  or  10*/^  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
In  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  agaliust  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action.  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
Is  for,  should  appear  In  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  In  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  9.  1903. 


Reports  from  western  orchards  show  that  there  is 
real  merit  in  the  “dust  methods”  of  spraying  trees. 
In  this  method,  as  most  readers  know,  the  lime,  cop¬ 
per  and  other  materials  are  blown  upon  the  tree  in 
the  form  of  a  dust  instead  of  being  mixed  with  water. 
We  have  thought  that  this  dusting  was  used  where 
water  is  scarce,  and  that  most  growers  will  admit 
that  a  fine,  misty  liquid  is  best.  The  dusters  dis¬ 
pute  this  and  claim  that  their  method  is  better!  We 
still  use  the  liquid. 

* 

Hon.  J.  W.  Wadswortji,  the  New  York  Congress¬ 
man  who  did  his  best  to  defeat  the  Grout  anti-oleo 
bill,  wrote  us  recently  that  this  bill  has  proved  a 
great  failure,  and  that  everyone  is  dissatisfied  with  it 
When  confronted  with  the  facts  Mr.  Wadsworth  be¬ 
comes  as  silent  as  the  grave,  and  makes  it  very  evi¬ 
dent  that  he  doesn’t  know  what  he  is  talking  about. 
The  Grout  bill  is  not  a  failure!  Prices  of  milk  and 
its  products  have  not  been  higher  for  years.  The  out¬ 
look  for  dairying  never  was  better.  Even  the  cry 
of  the  oleo  men  that  the  passage  of  the  Grout  bill 
would  ruin  the  beef  industry  has  been  proven  false. 
Why  does  a  Congressman  from  the  great  dairy  State 
of  New  York  make  such  statements? 

* 

O  Unci.e  Sam,  I  thankful  am,  you’ve  not  forgot  my 
garden’s  needs.  The  mail  to-day,  without  delay,  has 
brought  the  annual  dose  of  seeds.  Yes,  I  will  try  the 
salsify,  leek,  endive,  radish,  squash;  the  watermelon 
and  will  tell,  if  they  add  to  my  cash.  There’s  beans 
to  put  fiesh  on  my  bones;  cukes  long  enough  for  razor 
hones;  and  beet  seed  mixed  with  gravel  stones,  and 
O.  with  undiluted  joy,  spinach  I  see,  Bloomsdale 
Savoy.  But  where’s  the  corn,  the  corn  I  need?  The 
hybrid,  big-eared,  horse-tooth  corn.  I’ve  always  crack¬ 
ed  for  chicken  feed?  The  oversight  may  seem  but 
slight;  it  scarcely  can  be  called  a  crime.  But  may  I 
hope  another  time,  that  you  will  send  in  large  sup¬ 
ply,  the  feed  for  which  my  chickens  cry? 

• 

The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  has  declared  the 
State  Franchise  Tax  law  valid.  We  regard  this  as 
one  of  the  most  important  legal  decisions  of  recent 
years — and  also  one  of  the  most  satisfactory.  The 
essential  facts  may  be  briefiy  stated  as  follows:  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  25  years  towns  and  cities  have  granted 
numerous  public  rights  to  individuals  or  corpora¬ 
tions.  Of  course  this  has  long  been  done,  but  in  re¬ 
cent  years  the  system  has  become  vastly  extended. 
Most  of  these  special  franchises  granted  the  right  to 
use  public  highways  for  transporting  passengers,  lay¬ 
ing  pipes  or  stringing  wires  for  public  service.  But 
for  this  permission  the  use  of  the  public  highway  for 
these  purposes  would  be  a  clear  case  of  trespass.  At 
first  many  of  these  franchises  were  of  little  real  value, 
but  as  demand  for  public  service  increased  they  be¬ 
came  immensely  valuable,  creating  a  new  form  of 
wealth  which  was  contributed  entirely  from  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Thus  there  came  to  be  in  New  York  State  over 
$200,000,000  worth  of  property  paying  large  dividends 
yet  contributing  nothing  to  the  State  in  the  way  of 
taxation.  In  calling  for  a  franchise  tax  Gov.  Roose¬ 
velt  said:  “The  farmers,  the  market  gardeners  and 
the  mechanics  and  tradesmen  having  small  holdings, 
are  paying  an  improper  and  excessive  portion  of  the 
general  taxes.”  After  a  hard  struggle  a  law  was  jess¬ 
ed  which  taxed  these  franchises  as  real  estate,  and 


created  a  commission  which  was  to  assess  the  prop¬ 
erty  at  a  fair  valuation.  Many  of  the  large  corpora¬ 
tions  refused  to  pay  the  tax,  and  have  since  been 
fighting  it  from  court  to  court.  It  has  now  been  de¬ 
cided  against  them,  and  though  they  talk  of  going  to 
the  Supreme  Court  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  suc¬ 
ceed.  From  the  standpoint  of  common  sense  it  seems 
absurd  that  a  corporation  should  expect  to  use  a  pub¬ 
lic  highway  without  paying  for  the  privilege.  But 
for  the  public  consent  to  occupy  the  street  or  road 
their  rails  and  wires  and  pipes  would  have  no  legal 
value  except  for  old  iron!  We  rejoice  that  one  great 
decision  after  another  clinches  the  right  of  the  people 
to  rule  themselves  through  Legislature  and  Congress! 
Another  important  decision  is  one  which  declares  that 
the  value  of  a  patent  or  trade  mark  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  making  up  the  amount  of  the  franchise  tax, 

• 

On  May  20  there  will  be  a  fruit  growers’  meeting 
on  the  farm  of  Grant  Hitchings  at  South  Onondaga, 
N.  Y.  Prof.  S.  A.  Beach  will  give  a  demonstration  in 
preparing  and  applying  Bordeaux  Mixture,  and  manu¬ 
facturers  of  power  sprayers  will  be  on  hand.  There 
will  be  a  basket  picnic  and  other  agreeable  features. 
Much  has  been  written  about  the  Hitchings  orchard 
and  its  management.  This  meeting  will  give  those 
who  attend  a  fine  chance  to  see  just  what  this  “mulch 
culture”  is.  We  are  glad  this  meeting  is  to  be  held. 
It  indicates  a  good  growth  in  public  sentiment.  A 
few  years  ago  the  idea  of  such  a  meeting  would  hardly 
have  been  considered,  because  this  mulch  method  was 
regarded  as  rank  heresy.  Now  fruit  growers  are  at 
least  ready  to  study  it  carefully.  The  world  moves. 

• 

Appabbntly  one  of  the  hardest  things  for  a  stock- 
man  to  understand  is  that  where  live  animals  are 
sold  from  the  farm  the  great  manurial  drain  is  in 
phosphoric  acid.  The  living  ox  is  mostly  water.  In 
each  1,000  pounds  of  his  weight  there  will  be  found 
on  the  average  600  pounds  of  water,  27  of  nitrogen, 
two  only  of  potash,  21  of  lime,  and  19  of  phosphoric 
acid.  What  becomes  of  the  potash  which  the  ox  con¬ 
sumes  in  his  food?  It  is  almost  entirely  sent  out  of 
the  system  in  the  liquid  manures.  On  farms  where 
clover  is  grown  far  more  nitrogen  is  brought  to  the 
farm  than  the  ox  carries  away.  Therefore  the  chief 
drain  upon  such  farms  is  in  lime  and  phosphoric  acid. 
No  wonder  then  that  the  Illinois  experiments  given 
on  page  366  show  that  lime  and  phosphate  prove  the 
best  fertilizers  for  Alfalfa. 

Tre  tide  of  immigration  from  this  country  to  Can¬ 
ada  has  set  in  stronger  than  ever  this  year.  Great 
armies  of  farmers  are  crossing  the  frontier  to  take  up 
land  in  the  Northwest  Some  of  these  men  never 
were  true  freeholders,  but  are  land  tramps,  wander¬ 
ing  from  one  piece  of  cheap  land  to  another  with  no 
permanent  home.  Others  have  sold  their  farms  to 
good  advantage  and  now  go  to  the  Canadian  North¬ 
west  for  a  larger  farm,  where  they  can  use  part  of 
the  price  obtained  for  their  former  home  as  working 
capital.  It  seems  to  us  quite  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  in  the  end  this  crowd  of  American  farmers  will 
plow  up  the  boundary  line,  and  break  Canada  in  two. 
The  Eastern  Provinces  of  Canada  do  not  gain  in  popu¬ 
lation,  while  the  west  seems  to  be  growing  closer  to 
St.  Paul  and  Duluth  than  to  Toronto  or  MontreaL 

• 

When  Andrew  Carnegie  gave  $600,000  to  the  Tus- 
kegee  Industrial  School  for  negroes  he  made  the  best 
use  of  his  money  that  we  have  yet  seen  recorded, 
lilbraries  to  be  located  in  town  and  city  are  all  very 
well,  but  they  do  not  strike  at  the  true  needs  of 
American  education.  The  great  problem  is  now  and 
will  continue  to  be  to  reach  down  into  the  lowly 
country  places  and  help  those  who  cannot  rise  with¬ 
out  inspiration  and  practical  help.  That  is  why  we 
rejoice  that  Mr.  Carnegie  gave  his  money  to  Tuske- 
gee  rather  than  to  some  great  “university.”  Some 
of  these  institutions  have  been  endowed  and  helped 
almost  to  the  point  where  self-respect  and  self-help 
are  likely  to  be  blotted  out.  The  writer  has  been  at 
Tuskegee  and  knows  what  is  being  done  there.  We 
are  frank  to  say  that  no  agricultural  college  in  the 
country  Is  doing  more  for  practical  agriculture  than 
this  negro  school.  Others  are  doing  far  better  work 
in  science,  and  turning  out  men  with  a  far  better 
training.  Other  colleges,  too,  are  wielding  a  power¬ 
ful  influence  upon  the  higher  industries  of  their 
State— but  Tuskegee  is  going  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  pile  and  teaching  the  common  laborer  and  his 
son  how  to  graft  skill  upon  brute  force.  There  are 
25  or  more  poor  struggling  agricultural  colleges  in 
the  land,  each  with  its  feeble  handful  of  students. 
To  our  mind  they  make  but  a  sorry  showing  by  the 
side  of  Tuskegee  with  1,400  eager  and  ambitious 
black  boys  and  girls.  We  wish  there  could  be  a  simi¬ 


lar  school  in  every  State  where  an  equal  number  of 
white  boys  and  girls  could  come  together  with  equal 
sacrifices  and  equal  enthusiasm.  We  take  no  part  in 
the  present  discussion  of  the  negro  question.  Having 
lived  at  the  South  we  know  that  the  southern  white 
people  must  handle  the  question  at  short  range.  The 
negro  used  to  think  he  could  butt  his  way  through 
all  obstacles  by  striking  against  them  with  his  head. 
His  race  is  now  confronted  with  problems  which  will 
only  grow  harder  as  the  result  of  such  pounding.  Not 
the  hard  skull  but  the  soft  gray  matter  which  lies 
inside  must  be  used  now.  There  are  three  things  that 
must  solve  the  negro  question — to  the  great  advan¬ 
tage  of  American  agriculture — ^the  fair  and  kindly  help 
of  the  better  class  of  southern  whites,  the  willing 
dollar  of  the  wealthy  northern  man  and  the  everlast¬ 
ing  patience  of  the  negro. 

• 

The  New  York  saloonkeepers  told  fierce  stories 
about  what  they  would  do  to  the  "hayseeders”  when 
the  liquor  license  fees  were  increased.  Not  a  cow 
stopped  chewing  her  cud,  and  not  a  hen  left  her  nest 
at  these  dire  threats!  Somebody,  however,  came  and 
told  the  saloonkeepers  that  if  they  said  much  more 
the  Legislature  would  increase  the  number  of  excise 
inspectors!  They  flourished  a  deadly  looking  sword, 
but  when  it  came  to  action  they  took  a  dull  case  knife 
and  carved  this  resolution: 

We  are  compelled  by  the  high  license  and  the  general 
increase  in  the  price  of  commodities  to  abolish  the  free 
lunch,  but  It  is  not  meant  by  this  action  that  we  are  act¬ 
ing  in  any  spirit  of  retaliation.  Lunches  will  still  be 
served,  but  they  will  be  charged  for. 

Thus  endoth  the  cheese  boycott! 

• 

Mr.  Cook’s  suggestions  concerning  note-taking  at 
institute  meetings,  page  354,  touch  an  important 
point,  and  yet  we  think  this  duty  may  be  more  hon¬ 
ored  in  the  breach  than  the  observance.  Anyone  com¬ 
pelled,  for  business  reasons,  to  take  such  notes  knows 
what  a  burden  it  becomes,  and  how  easy  it  is  to  lose 
the  foixe  of  a  speaker’s  reasoning  in  the  effort  to  fol¬ 
low  some  technical  formula.  To  a  person  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  such  work  the  effort  is  usually  extremely 
irksome,  and  any  attempt  to  insist  upon  it  would  be, 
in  our  judgment,  extremely  ill-advised.  A  better 
plan,  to  our  mind,  would  be  to  print  recipes,  feeding 
combinations,  and  other  formulas  in  leaflet  form  for 
distribution  at  institute  meetings,  these  leaflets  being 
prepared  to  go  with  the  addresses  delivered  by  the 
various  speakers.  Such  leaflets  could  be  inexpensive¬ 
ly  printed;  they  would  be  a  lasting  convenience,  and 
thiey  would  present  the  information  needed  while  the 
influence  of  the  speaker  was  fresh  in  mind.  To  break 
off  a  speech  while  tardy  note-takers  caught  up  with 
the  procession  would  be  an  unwarrantable  waste  of 
time.  We  think  that,  under  existing  circumstances, 
a  speaker  is  often  allowed  to  infringe  too  greatly  up¬ 
on  time  belonging  to  persons  following  him  upon  the 
programme,  and  official  insistance  upon  notebooks 
would  increase  this.  Why  not  try  the  leaflet  plan? 


BREVITIES. 

Keep  sweet,  whatever  you  (^. 

Quack  grass  Is  brought  into  the  lawn  by  ducks. 

“Cranks  move  the  world” — sometimes  they  move  it  to 
pity. 

The  hen  lays  the  egg  down — the  cold  storage  man  lays 
it  up. 

Jack  Frost  has  been  reasonably  kind  to  the  southern 
strawberry  crop. 

Is  the  dooryard  of  your  rural  school  a  credit  to  the 
community,  or  the  reverse? 

If  we  expect,  to  encourage  nature  study  in  the  schools, 
we  must  begin  by  teaching  the  teacher. 

It  is  natural  that  wild-cat  tales  should  be  told  about 
Pencillaria.  It  is  the  same  thing  as  Pearl  or  Wild-cat 
millet. 

A  CASE  where  like  does  not  produce  like  is  in  the  barrel 
of  hard  cider.  The  more  it  "works”  the  lazier  are  those 
who  drink  it. 

In  discussing  child  labor  in  factories,  do  not  forget  that 
Its  most  demoralizing  effect  is  exerted  in  small  rural 
communities. 

Some  people  appear  to  think  that  the  difference  between 
theory  and  common  sense  is  that  the  former  Is  un¬ 
common  sense.  Theory  has  the  effort  of  its  life  before 
it  to  become  ordinary  sense. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  disease  glanders  can  be 
transmitted  from  horse  to  man.  It  is  stated  that  six 
men  have  died  of  this  horrible  disease  from  infection 
while  working  in  the  Pasteur  Institute  at  Paris. 

Statistici.ins  now  tell  us  that  Italian  Immigrants  will 
finally  effect  the  reclamation  of  the  abandoned  New  Eng¬ 
land  farms.  They  are  frugal,  hardy  and  Industrious,  re¬ 
peating  the  lives  of  the  pioneers  who  came  before  them. 

That  western  blizzard,  April  28-30,  gave  cause  for 
anxiety  to  many  farmers  and  stockmen.  Shearing  ha 
begun  in  many  sections,  and  the  freshly  clipped  sheep 
suffered  severely.  The  effect  upon  growing  crops  is  not 
yet  known. 
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THE  SOUTHERN  FRUIT  CROP, 

The  prospects  are  very  good  for  strawberries.  I  think 
there  la  as  much  on  the  vines  as  there  should  be,  and  It 
now  looks  as  though  we  shall  have  a  full  crop. 

Maryland.  J.  o.  Harrison  &  sons. 

I  do  not  think  the  strawberry  crop  Is  damaged  more 
than  from  15  to  20  per  cent.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  as 
bad  as  at  first  thought.  w.  w.  o. 

Draper,  Va. 

Of  the  early  and  extra  early  strawberries  full  three- 
fourths  are  killed.  Midseason  sorts  about  30  per  cent 
killed;  latest  varieties  but  little  Injured.  b.  b.  p. 

Dover,  Del. 

Our  crop  has  not  been  hurt  by  this  last  freeze.  Some 
lew  varieties  did  not  bloom  and  we  estimate  that  we  shall 
have  about  two-thirds  of  a  crop.  Apples  will  be  heavy; 
the  peach  and  all  other  small  tree  fruits  have  all  been 
killed.  B.  o’R. 

Staunton,  Va. 

The  cold  of  a  week  or  two  ago  killed  most  of  the 
strawberry  bloom  then  out,  but  we  consider  the  prospect 
very  fine  in  this  community  for  a  good  crop,  the  freeze, 
of  course,  making  the  crop  somewhat  later  than  it 
would  have  been,  but  no  later  than  usual.  The  berries 
had  bloomed  too  early  and  the  frost  got  the  first  bloom. 

Crozet,  Va.  c.  j.  h. 

Strawberry  growers  In  this  section  expect  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  crop.  On  low  land  they  are  not  hurt;  on  high 
land  about  half  are  killed.  There  will  be  but  few,  peaches 
for  market.  Bartlett  pears  are  not  hurt;  Kleffer  badly 
damaged.  Wheat  crop  will  be  short  on  account  of  wet 
weather.  f.  a.  j. 

Greenwood,  Del. 

The  main  crop  of  strawberries  (Tennessee)  Is  not  dam¬ 
aged  to  any  perceptible  extent.  Later  blooming  varieties 
are  hurt  some.  My  Seaford  and  Sample  are  later  and 
were  just  In  bud  at  the  time  of  freeze;  they  are  damaged 
20  per  cent  and  10  per  cent  respectively.  The  peach  crop 
will  be  almost  a  total  failure  here,  and  Kleffer  pears  from 
one-fourth  to  one-half  crop.  b.  a.  s. 

Harrington,  Del. 

I  think  the  crop  Injured  about  25  per  cent.  Pretty  much 
all  the  first  bloom  on  the  early  strawberries,  such  as 
Michel’s  Early,  BJxcelslor,  Superior,  etc.,  was  killed,  but 
very  many  blossoms  have  since  appeared,  some  of  which 
have  been  nipped  by  the  late  frosts.  The  damage  to  the 
later  varieties  was  not  so  great.  I  think  we  shall  have 
a  good  three-fourths  crop  if  nothing  further  happens  to 
them.  Peaches  and  pears  are  very  badly  damaged;  will 
have  but  few,  even  if  they  do  not  drop  much  in  June. 
Prospect  so  far  is  good  for  a  fair  crop  of  apples. 

Laurel,  Del.  J.  t.  w. 

At  least  60  per  cent  of  the  early  strawberries  were 
killed,  and  possibly  20  per  cent  of  medium  and  late  berries 
by  the  freeze  of  April  4-5.  Early  apples,  cherries,  plums, 
peaches,  etc.,  from  70  to  90  per  cent  killed;  Autumn  and 
Winter  fruit  damaged  but  not  able  to  tell  extent  until 
after  drop.  Apples  have  been  In  bloom  on  Baldwin  and 
other  Autumn  trees  for  over  two  weeks;  on  Wlnesap 
over  a  week  and  may  be  four  or  five  days  yet  before  It 
drops  enough  to  spray.  We  have  never  experienced  such 
blooming  before.  This  is  what  Is  termed  crop  year  In 
Virginia,  but  we  in  our  orchard  term  every  year  crop 


year.  Our  Winesaps  are  a  perfect  snowbank  of  bloom 
and  beautiful  to  behold.  J-  c. 

Waynesboro,  Va. 

Farmers  are  at  least  one  month  behind  In  planting, 
both  corn  and  cotton.  Oats  from  present  outlook  are  a 
failure  on  account  of  wet  Spring;  look  yellow  and  red. 
Peaches  from  last  reports  one-fourth  crop.  What  melons 
are  up  look  bad.  on  account  of  cold  winds  and  cool  nights. 
Labor  is  scarce  and  unreliable.  Strawberries  are  ripening 
and  doing  well;  meadows  looking  good.  b.  d.  l. 

Macon,  Ga. 

I  have  heard  of  no  damage  to  straw, berry  crop  as  a 
result  of  the  recent  freeze,  except  to  the  Excelsior  va¬ 
riety.  Some  estimate  40  to  60  per  cent  of  the  blossoms 
of  this  variety  killed.  I  have  about  five  acres  of  Excel¬ 
sior.  As  nearly  as  I  can  estimate  from  10  to  15  per  cent 
of  the  blossoms  were  killed,  yet  the  fruit  Is  setting  In 
such  profusion  I  do  not  consider  the  Injury  as  a  loss. 
Pride  of  Cumberland,  Gandy  and  Bubach  were  not  af¬ 
fected  at  all.  Taking  my  Information  and  my  own  crop 
together,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  damage  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  small.  w.  o.  D. 

Cambridge,  Md.  _ 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC.— A  large  tank  of  gasoline  In  the  mill  of 
the  Northwestern  Star  Oil  Co.  at  Minneapolis.  Minn., 
blew  up  April  23,  killing  11  persons,  terribly  burning  six 
and  Injuring  a  dozen.  The  outside  walls  of  the  build¬ 
ing  were  levelled  by  the  explosion  and  in  a  moment  the 
ruins  were  on  fire.  Six  men  succeeded  In  escaping  from 
the  building  immediately  after  the  explosion,  while  the 
rest  of  the  employees  were  buried  beneath  the  ruins. 
The  plant  covered  an  acre  of  ground,  and  the  strange 
part  of  the  disaster  is  that  the  office,  which  was  wrecked, 
was  farther  from  the  explosion  than  any  other  part  of 
the  building,  and  some  escapes  were  made  from  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of  the  exploded  tank . The  New 

Jersey  State  Experiment  Station,  one  of  the  finest  and 
best-equipped  buildings  on  the  campus  of  Rutgers  Col¬ 
lege,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  was  practically  destroyed 
by  fire  April  23.  The  walls  of  the  building  stand,  but 
the  interior  was  almost  completely  wrecked.  The  build¬ 
ing  cost  $40,000  and  that  sum  represents  practically  the 
damage  done  to  the  structure  and  its  contents.  The 
building  destroyed  shelters  two  entirely  distinct  Institu¬ 
tions,  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
and  the  Agricultural  College  Station.  The  first  was  en¬ 
tirely  devoted  to  research  on  behalf  of  the  State,  and 
the  second  to  instruction  of  the  scientific  students  of 

Rutgers  College . A  fire  In  the  business  part  of 

Columbus,  O.,  April  26,  caused  a  loss  of  $600,000.  One  fire¬ 
man  was  killed  by  a  falling  wall . The  plant  of 

the  International  Salt  Company  at  South  Chicago,  Ill., 
with  three  boats  lying  in  the  Calumet  River,  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  April  28.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  $1,256,000, 
that  of  the  International  Salt  Company  being  placed  at 
$800,000.  The  buildings  of  the  salt  company  plant  covered 
nearly  16  acres,  extending  along  the  Calumet  River.  In 
these  buildings  were  stored  400,000  tons  of  salt,  and  the 
greater  part  of  this  is  said  to  have  been  ruined  by  fire 
and  water.  Included  in  the  company’s  loss  are  the  docks 

extending  1,500  feet  along  the  Calumet  River . 

The  Special  Franchise  Tax  law,  favored  and  signed  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt  when  he  was  Governor  of  this  Sftite, 
after  a  long  battle  in  the  courts  was  declared  constitu¬ 


tional  in  a  Court  of  Appeals  decision  April  28.  This  saves 
the  city  of  New  York  $5,000,000  a  year,  and  will  enable 
the  municipality.  If  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  sus¬ 
tains  the  decision,  to  collect  tax  arrearages  of  about 
$15,000,000,  and  interest  at  seven  per  cent  for  three  years, 
amounting  to  an  additional  $3,000,000. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— A  State  Corn  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  been  organized  In  Maryland,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  at  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  College 
Park,  Md. 

Alabama  has  passed  a  new  law  regulating  the  Inspec¬ 
tion  and  sale  of  nursery  stock.  The  pests  declared  serious 
are  San  Jos6  scale,  the  new  Peach  scale.  Woolly  aphis, 
black  knot.  Peach  yellows.  Peach  and  Plum  rosette  and 
crown  gall.  'The  law  states  that  any  person,  firm  or  cor¬ 
poration  receiving  from  any  other  firm  or  corporation  any 
box,  bundle  or  package  of  trees,  shrubs  or  plants  com¬ 
monly  known  as  nursery  stock,  which  Is  not  accompanied 
by  a  certificate  of  guarantee,  or  official  tag  Issued  by  the 
State  Horticulturist  to  cover  said  stock,  shall  bo  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  $10  nor  more  than  $100.  No  transpor¬ 
tation  company  or  common  carrier  shall  deliver  any  box, 
bundle  or  package  of  trees,  shrubs  or  plants  commonly 
known  as  nursery  stock  to  any  consignee  residing  within 
the  State  of  Alabama  when  said  box,  bundle  or  package 
does  not  bear  the  official  tag  or  certificate  of  guarantee 
Issued  by  the  State  Horticulturist  without  previously 
notifying  the  State  Horticulturist  of  the  particulars  of 
the  shipment  as  they  may  be  required  by  the  Board,  nor 
without  duly  warning  the  consignee  of  his  risk  In  accept¬ 
ing  said  shipment, 

George  McKerrow,  superintendent  of  Wisconsin  farm¬ 
ers’  institutes,  la  planning  to  hold  10  or  12  Summer  Insti¬ 
tute  meetings  in  northern  Wisconsin  during  June.  It  Is 
his  Intention  to  hold  these  meetings  at  points  In  the  State 
that  are  too  far  north  to  make  Winter  meetings  advisable. 


BUSINESS  BITS, 

Wk  have  many  letters  of  Inquiry  from  readers  who 
wish  to  know  what  agricultural  advantages  the  State  of 
Virginia  has  to  offer.  We  can  best  refer  them  to  the 
last  report  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
This  Is  an  excellent  document  of  170  pages,  which  clearly 
states  what  Virginia  can  supply  to  the  home  seeker  as 
veil  as  to  the  resident  farmer.  By  all  means  send  to 
Hon.  G.  W.  Kolner,  Richmond,  Va.,  for  a  copy. 

“FA.RM  Helps”  is  the  title  of  a  booklet  Issued  by  the 
Fairbanks  Co.,  416-422  Broome  St.,  New  York,  on  the 

subject  of  gasoline  engines  and  farm  scales.  Fairbanks 
scales  are  well  known  by  farmers  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
and  are  accepted  as  standard  everywhere.  This  company 
now  makes  a  line  of  gasoline  engines  especially  adapted 
to  farm  work  which  promise  to  prove  as  popular  and 
satisfactory  as  their  scales  have  for  so  many  years. 

The  Standard  Paint  Co.,  makers  of  Ruberold  roofing 
and  P.  &  B.  products,  has  just  completed  at  Its  Bound 
Brook  (N.  J.)  plant  a  new  three-story  factory  building 
375  feet  long.  This  was  made  necessary  by  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  business,  as  with  night  and  day  work  It 
has  been  found  Impossible  to  meet  trade  demands  as 
promptly  as  desired— the  best  kind  of  evidence  of  the 
merits  of  Its  roofing,  paints  and  insulating  compounds. 
The  company  pays  about  $76,000  per  year  to  its  employees 
in  the  Bound  Brook  plant  alone.  On  the  completion  of 
this  new  building  the  employees  gave  a  housewarming, 
which  was  a  great  success,  about  600  people  being  pres¬ 
ent.  Including  many  visitors  from  New  York  and  nelgli- 
boring  New  Jersey  towns. 


pisparen^ 

saves 

trees 

FROM  ALL  LEAF -EATING  INSECTS 

Most  powerful  Insecticide  made;  safest  to 
use;  never  injures  foliage.  One  spraying 
lemains  effective  through  the  season,  out¬ 
lasting  many  applications  of  Paris  green  or 
similar  sprays.  The  only  one  that  de¬ 
stroys  Doth  broods  of  the  codling- 
moth.  Usedandendorsedby  professional 
foresters  and  orchardists,  park  superin¬ 
tendents, tree  wardens,  experiment  stations. 
.Springfield  City  Forester  Gale  says:  ”  1 
know  of  no  better  preparation.” 

Enough  for  a  large  orchard,  $4.25 
Enough  for  75  gals,  spray  .  1.00 

2  lb.  sample . 50 

I^arge  illustrated  catalogue  Jree. 

C  r>  INSECTICIDE 
DWVIVEm  COMPANY 

Address  nearest  office: 

Boston,  New  York,  or  Cincinnati 


Dr.  George  E.  Stone,  Professor  of  Botany, 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  says: 
“'fhe  Bowker  Insecticide  Company  Is  cer¬ 
tainly  acting  as  a  public  benefactor  In  put¬ 
ting  out  such  a  first-class  Insecticide  aa 
Dlsparene.” 


WORK  ONE  horse 


otliers  for  other  farm  work. 


ao(i  save  the 


Y ou  can  do  it  i  f  you  use  the 

,^,RED  ripper  h/vy  press. 

wwi  matle  to  w«\gh  76  to  IfiOlbs.  ns  dosired.  CntAlog  No.  442  wlUdsm- 
uoitrtto  to  you  tbatthe  Itod  Klpitor  costs  less  tbnn  other  hat  pi 
nod  does  wore  work.  Distrlbutinfc  points,  UnUltnoro.  Memphis, Cl 


n«tl. 


tresses 

Inclo' 


Address 


SIKES  MFC.  COm  Helena,  Oeorgli 


Globe 

Gluten  Feed 

A  sweet,  cool  feed,  suitable  for 
use  in  Summer  weatber.  Will 
increase  your  supply  of  milk  one 
quart  per  cow  a  day. 

Mixed  with  bran.  Globe  gluten 
makes  the  best  horse  feed .  Cheaper 
than  oats,  better  than  corn. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  it  or  write  to 

New  York  Glucose  Co. 

26  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  FIFTY  YEARS’ 


Adriance 
farm  Machinery 
Jives  the  best  service 
(bribe  lonjesi  lime 
at  the  leavst 


RECORD 


► 


Adriance 


Farm 

Machinery. 

For  Cultivating,  Haying, 

Grain  and  Corn  Harvesting. 


Adriance,  Platt  &  Co  ^Established  1855. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue  B. 


THE  IMfROVED  CHAMPION  RYE  THRESHER,  CLEANER  AND  BINDER  COMBINED 

It  tbroshsi  and  ol*mns  rye  perfectly  end  »t  the  seme  time  eevet  the  itrew  Inteol  nnd  unbroken 
nod  blndi  itlnto  beet,  luQf  bundles  rcftdy  for  pecking,  bellng  end  shipment  The  steel  ber 
^llnder  end  oonoeves  ere  entirely  without  spikes,  thus  serlng  the  long  teiture  of  the  strew.  I 
depeclty,  160  to  aoo  bushels  per  dey.  It  will  iMt  Indefinitely.  Cen  be  driven  by  euy  kind  of' 
power»4teeiD,  treed  or  sweep.  £aulppcd  with  Nesmltb  Petent  Qrelo  Register  end  Telescope 
Begger  if  desired.  We  meke  ell  kinds  of  Treed  Powers,  Wood  Sews,  Engines,  Feed  end  £nsils^^ 
Outters,  Com  Hbellert,  Feonlng  Hills,  eto.  Also  Round  Slice.  Cetelogue  fkee. 

^  UAK1>£R  MF6.  COMPANYt  CobleAklll,  N.  Y. 


Arid  Tenting  Cloth 

(Patented  Jan.  13, 1903) 

Made  from  extra  staple  cotton  in  a  way  to 
fortify  it  against  wind,  rain  or  hail;  is  the 
only  perfect  cloth  for  growing 

Tobacco  and  Vegetables 

under  shade.  Our  patents  cover  strength- 
enecl  edges  and  cross  strengthening  cords. 
Made  in  widths  of  144,  200  and  288  inches. 

The  wonderful  results  obtained  with 
.shade-grown  tobacco  are  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  gardeners  the  advisability  of 
using  it  for  vegetables  and  flowers.  Experi¬ 
ments  at  Government  and  Cornell  Univer- 
sitv  Experiment  Stations  last  year  show 
25%  to  40%  increase  in  quantity  and  quality 
of  Beans.  Cauliflower,  Lettuce  and  like 
crops.  Every  tobacco  grower,  gardener  or 
farmer  only  needs  try  the  experiment. 

Free  Samples  and  Circular  with  Prices  on  request. 
J.  H.  LANE  4  CO.,  flen’l  Agts.,  110  Worth  St..  New  York. 


THOUSAND 


Apple  Tr««s.  BittCommircliilerti 

clean,  smooth,  thrifty:  no  end  to 
roots.  Peach,  Plum,  Pear,  Cherry,  Qnlnce, 
etc,,  cheap.  Woodview  Nurseries,  Mr.  Hour  springs,  Pa. 


WEI  WUm  COMfOlI 

There  is  no  satisfaction  keener 
thsn  being  dry  and  comfortable 
when  out  in  the  hardest  storm. 

YOU  ARE  SURE  OF  THI5 

^  IF  YOU  WEAR  “  4 

-  b 


WATEDPDOOF 
ILED  CLOTHIN 


MADE  IN  BLACK  OR  YELLOW 

ID  BACKED  BY  OUR  GUARANTEI. 

.k.  .MOVVUW  CO..BOATON.MA>.>.U3A 
TOWtH  CANADIAN  CO.UMITtO.TOliONTO.r 
>\aK  YOUR  DE.A.L.B.R., 

_  If  he  will  not  .supply  you 

.■iciid  for  our  free 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


[  Woman  and  Home 


From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  ONE  DEFICIENCY. 
Matilda’s  joined  a  cooking  class. 

At  morning  I  awake 
To  find  a  fringe  of  herbs  and  grass 
Around  my  bit  of  steak. 

At  dinner  decorations  strange 
Are  lloating  in  the  soup. 

And  there  are  forks  and  spoons  that  range 
Just  like  a  warrior  troop. 

And  there  are  ruflles  on  the  chop 
And  lemons  everywhere. 

I  know  not  where  the  craze  will  stop. 

In  fact,  1  should  not  care 
If  all  the  viands  thus  arrayed 
With  daintiness  complete 
Could  sometime  and  somehow  be  made 
More  possible  to  eat. 

—Washington  Star. 

* 

A  MOP  wringer  which  fastens  on  the 
bucket  and  is  operated  by  the  foot,  will 
be  found  a  convenience  in  houseclean¬ 
ing,  saving  a  good  deal  of  laborious 
work. 

* 

A  NEW  style  of  infant’s  nursing  bottle 
is  flat  in  shape,  like  a  soldier’s  canteen, 
and  made  in  two  pieces,  held  together 
by  a  metal  clamp  which  cannot  be  un¬ 
fastened  by  the  baby.  A  rubber  washer 
prevents  leaking.  The  advantage  claim¬ 
ed  is  thorough  cleanliness  of  the  inter¬ 
ior  of  the  bottle,  which  can  thus  be 
taken  apart  and  sterilized  quickly. 

m 

To  wash  very  grimy  things,  such  as 
overalls  and  working  shirts,  mix  to¬ 
gether  equal  parts  of  kerosene,  lime 
water  and  turpentine.  Shake  the  mix¬ 
ture  in  a  bottle  until  creamy,  then  add 
a  cupful  to  a  boiler  of  clothes.  It  can 
also  be  used  with  hot  suds,  rubbing  di¬ 
rectly  upon  dirty  grease  spots,  allowing 
to  stand  five  minutes  before  washing 
out,  and  then  rinsing  in  hot  water.  In 
dampening  clothes  for  ironing  hot  water 


that  vary  year  by  year,  good  breeding 
can  be  based  upon  regard  for  the  rights 
and  feelings  of  others  alone;  it  is  only 
artificial  when  the  underlying  character 
does  not  harmonize  with  outward  ex¬ 
pression.  Many  persons  of  limited  op¬ 
portunities,  whose  lives  are  isolated, 
form  the  erroneous  impression  that 
good  breeding  Implies  much  form  and 
ceremony.  This  wrong  idea  makes  them 
self-conscious,  and  consequently  awk¬ 
ward,  when  transplanted  to  a  wider 


4396  Seven  Gored  Skirt, 
22  to  30  waist. 


sphere.  Knowledge  of  social  forms  less¬ 
ens  this  awkwardness,  but  does  not  en¬ 
tirely  destroy  it  without  the  mental 
poise  that  renders  one  unconscious  of 
self.  We  think  all  young  people  (and 
older  ones  too)  are  better  fitted  to  meet 
the  outside  world  when  they  know 
something  of  the  customs  of  conven¬ 
tional  society,  but  they  err  gravely  when 
they  think  such  knowledge  of  greater 
value  than  the  homespun  virtues  that 
form  the  enduring  basis  of  all  society. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 


eludes  a  front  gore  and  yoke  in  one, 
with  box  pleats  at  each  seam  which  ex¬ 
tend  to  fiounce  depth,  and  applied  straps. 
As  shown  it  is  made  of  asparagus-green 
canvas,  but  all  the  season’s  suitings  and 
skirt  materials  are  appropriate.  The 
straps  may  be  either  of  the  same  or 
contrasting  material.  The  skirt  is  cut 
in  seven  gores,  that  are  extended  to  form 
the  box  pleats,  and  is  made  with  a  habit 
back.  The  graduated  straps  are  applied 
over  all  seams  and  are  stitched  to  posi¬ 
tion  over  the  pleats.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size 
is  yards  27  inches  wide,  yards  44 
inches  wide,  or  5%  yards  52  inches  wide, 
when  material  has  figure  or  nap; 
yards  27  inches  wide,  five  yards  44  inches 
wide,  or  4%  yards  52  inches  wide  when 
material  has  neither  figure  nor  nap. 
The  pattern  No.  4396  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
a  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30-inch  waist  mea¬ 
sure;  price  10  cents  from  this  office.  •• 


Why  don’t  you  get  a 
Horseshoe  Brand  Wringer  ? 

Jt  •will  lighten  your  day  '5  •work 
Every  wringer  is  warranted  from  one  to  five 
year*.  The  rolls  are  made  of  Para  Rubber. 
They  wring  dry,  last  long,  and  will  not  break 
buttons.  Our  name  and  trade-mark  is  on 
every  wrifiger  and  roll. 


The  American  Wringer  C 

99  CHAMBERS  ST. 


ringer 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


lO. 


We 


manufacture  the  Wringers  that  wring 
the  Clothes  of  the  World 


is  much  better  than  cold;  the  mois¬ 
ture  is  more  even,  and  the  clothes  are 
sooner  ready  for  the  iron.  Knit  under¬ 
wear,  stockings  and  other  rough  pieces 
should  be  merely  run  through  the 
wringer  when  dry,  or  folded  and  laid  in 
a  smooth  pile  with  a  heavy  board  and 
weight  on  top,  the  labor  of  ironing  be¬ 
ing  done  away  with. 

CoKK'ESPONDENCE  schools  of  all  sorts 
continue  to  spring  up,  and  one  of  the 
newest  Is  a  school  of  self-culture,  which 
offers  to  teach  good  manners  by  mail.  It 
will  instruct  in  the  correct  thing  to  say, 
to  do,  to  write  or  to  wear  upon  all  occa- 


‘J397  Boy  »  Kusslan  Blou.se  Suit 
2  to  6  yrs. 


sions,  and  will  maintain  a  bureau  of  in¬ 
quiry  whereby  persons  may  keep  in 
touch  with  changing  social  forms.  At 
first  thought  one  is  amused  by  the  in¬ 
nocent  social  snobbery  which  wouid  cul¬ 
tivate  outward  forms  rather  than  the 
inward  graces  of  mind  and  heart,  yet, 
after  all,  these  forms  have  their  value, 
like  the  stamp  Uncle  Sam  puts  upon  a 
bar  of  virgin  metal.  Intellectual  force 
and  moral  worth  are  the  real  things,  yet 
they  must  fail  of  ordinary  recognition 
if  obscured  by  boorish  manners  or  slov¬ 
enly  dress.  Apart  from  the  trivial  forms 


No  garment  yet  devised  suits  the 
small  boy  more  perfectly  than  does  the 
Russian  suit.  The  one  illustrated  suits 
a  variety  of  materials,  all  the  sturdier 
washable  fabrics,  silk,  serge,  mohair, 
velveteen  and  velvet,  but  as  shown  is  of 
checked  linen  and  is  worn  with  a  patent 
leather  belt.  The  suit  is  made  with 
knickerbockers  and  Russian  blouse.  The 
knickerbockers  are  snug  about  the  hips 
but  are  gathered  below  the  knees  and 
droop  over  their  edges.  The  blouse  is 
shaped  by  means  of  shoulder  and  under¬ 
arm  seams  and  is  closed  at  the  left  side. 
The  sleeves  are  full  and  are  gathered  in¬ 
to  straight  cuffs.  The  neck  is  finished 
with  a  standing  collar  and  at  the  waist 
is  a  belt  that  is  passed  through  straps  at 
the  under-arm  seams.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  tlie  medium  size 
(four  years)  is  four  yards  21  inches 
wide,  3%  yards  27  inches  wide,  or  two 
yards  44  inches  wide.  The  pattern  No. 
4397  is  cut  in  sizes  for  boys  2,  4  and  C 
years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

The  yoke  effect  is  a  marked  feature  of 
skirts  this  Spring.  The  model  shown  in- 


HoiTie=Made  Soap 

Ten  pounds  of  the  best  hard  soap  or  twenty  gal¬ 
lons  of  soft  soap  costs  just  this,  nothing  more : 

Tea  mimites,  almo.stuo  trouble  at  all,  the  grease 
or  fat  that  you  often  pour  down  yoiir  kitchen  sink 
(stopping  up  the  pipes)  and  a  can  of 

Banner  Lye 

obtainable  at  your  grocer’s  for  ten  cents. 

It  is  pure  soap— not  soap  adulterated  with 
rosin,  lime,  clay,  or  other  things  that  turn  your 
clothes  yellow  and  wear  them  out. 

The  New  Cleanliness 

Soap  will  take  away  the  dirt  that  you  see,  but  not 
the  dirt  that  you  can’t  see. 
Nothing  is  sure  to  take 
away  this  dirt,  but  Banner 
Lye.  Use  it  in  your 
Milk-pane  Butter-tube 
MUk-paile  Dairy 
Sink  Draine 

Cellar  Toilets 

Garbage-pails 

— wherever  dirt  and  germs 
collect — and  your  house 
will  not  only  look  clean, 
but  be  clean  and  in  the 
best  possible  condition  to 
resist  disea.se. 

Banner  Lye  also  is  a  great 
help  in  washing  dishes  and 
clothes  and  everything  else.  It  is  odorless  and 
colorless,  easy  to  use,  safe  and  cheap. 

Write  for  book”  Uses  of  Banner  Lye,”  and  give  ns 
yourgrocer’s  or  druggist’s  name,  should  he  not  have  it. 

The  Penn  Chemical  Works,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 


THE  KEYSTONE 
WATCH  CASE  CO, 
Philadelphia. 


BOSS 


stiffened  GOIB 


watch  Cases 


are  guaranteed  for  25  years.  Few 
solid  gold  cases  will  last  that 
long  without  wearing  too  thin, 
to  safely  protect  the  works.  If 
you  want  a  watch  case  for  pro¬ 
tection,  durability  and  beauty, 
get  the  Boss  with  the  key- 
^  stone  trade-mark  stamped 
W  Inside.  Send  for  booklet,  i 


We  will  send  any  bicycle  to  any  address  with  the  on- 
derstanding  and  agreement  that  you  can  give  It  10 
DAYS’  FREE  TRIALand  if  you  do  not  find  Iteaslerrun- 
nlng,  handsomer,  stronger,  better  finished  and  equipped 
more  up  to  date  and  higher  grade  than  any  bicycle 
you  can  buy  elsewhere  at  *5.00  to  *16.00  more  nnney,  youoa 
return  Ulo  ua  at  oureipenae  ami  )oa  wtll  not  be  out  one  cent. 

Buya_  our  new  HIGH  GRADE  1903 


$10.95 


NEWTON  BICYCLE,  which  we  guar- 
-  antee  stronger,  easier  riding,  better 
equipped;  better  frame,  wheels,  hubs  and  bearings 
than  you  can  get  In  any  other  bicycle  for  less  than  *20.00. 

OUR  1903  NAPOLEON  BICYCLE  is  priced  at 
about  ONE-HALF  the  lowest  price  asked  by  others. 
For  Free  Bicycle  Catalogue,  hundreds  of  price  surprises 
in  bicycles  and  supplies,  our  Free  Trial  and  Guarantee 
Proposition  and  our  Moat  Astonishing  Offer,  cut  this 

mail  to  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &CQ.,  CHICAGO 


Prod  uces 
beautllul 
effects  oil 

walls  and  ceilings;  never  rubs  or  scales;  easy 
to  apply;  mix  with  cold  water.  Better  th  .n 
glue  kalsoniines,  or  poisonous  wall  paper 
Free,  services  of  our  artists  In  mak.ng  color 
plans,  also  card  of  dainty  tints. 

Alabastine  Co.,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich, 
and  1 06  Water  Street,  New  York  City. 
Mention  this  paper. 

Any  one  run  briiib  it  on  ;  no  one  enn  rub  It  off. 


RHEUMATISM 

A  CURE  GIVEN  BY 

One  Who  Had  It, 

Nine  yoar.s  ago  I  wa.<!  at¬ 
tacked  by  muscuiar  inliain- 
inatory  rheumati.sm.  1  .suf¬ 
fered  a.s  those  wlio  have  it 
know,  for  over  three  years, 
and  tried  nlmo.st  everything. 
Finally  I  found  a  remedy  that 
cured  me  completely  and  it  tias 
not  returned.  I  have  given  it  to  a 
number  who  were  terribl.\  afflicted,  and  it  cfTected 
a  cure  in  every  ea.se.  Anyone  desiring  to  give  this 
preeioms  remedy  a  trial,  1  will  send  it  on  receipt  of 
10  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  mailing.  Address 

MARK  H.  JACKSON,  952  Univ.  Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


”  The  Sphinx  of  the  Twentieth  Century.” 


ASIA  AND 


THE  CHINESE  EMPIRE 


Comparatively  few  people  are 
familiar  with  the  Chinese  Empire 
as  it  exists  to-day.  In  view  of  the 
constantly  growing  Oriental  com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States,  every¬ 
one  should  become  familiar  with 
the  Chinese  Empire.  The 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL'S 


“  h''our-Track  Series”  No.  28  gives 
valuable  statistics  and  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  Flowery  King¬ 
dom,  and  contains  a  new  and 
accurate  map  in  colors. 

A  copy  of  No.  28,  ”  A  New  Map  of  Asia 
and  the  Chinese  Empire,”  sent  free,  post¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  live  cents  In  stamps  by 
George  H.  Daniels. General  Passenger  Agent, 
New  York  t'entral  Kallroad,  Grand  Central 
Station,  New  York. 


“Big  Four  ’ 

TIIK 

World’s  Fair  Route 

FUOM  THE 

Leading  Cities  of 

Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Illinois 

TO 

St.  Louis 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDERS. 

AVAKKEN  J.  LYNCH,  W.  P.  DEPl’E, 
Gen’l  Pass.  Agt.  Ass’t  Gen’l  P.  A. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


1903 
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Housecteatilng  Time. 

It  is  always  a  good  plan  to  clean  the 
attic,  closets  and  store  room  first.  Sort 
out  all  the  clothing  and  bedding,  dispos¬ 
ing  of  anything  that  is  too  badly  worn 
to  be  used  again.  You  will  doubtless  find 
boxes  of  pieces  that  have  been  put  away 
with  the  idea  of  mending  garments 
when  they  needed  it.  If  these  are  worn 
out  the  pieces  may  be  used  for  making 
quilts  or  rag  carpets.  They  accumulate 
rapidly  if  allowed  to  remain  year  alter 
year  and  gather  dust.  It  is  better  to 
clean  one  room  at  a  time,  unless  you 
wish  to  hire  papering  or  painting  done. 
Then  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid 
confusion,  for  it  is  cheaper  to  have  all 
this  work  done  at  once.  We  have  found 
it  a  good  idea  to  begin  with  the  spare 
bedroom  upstairs  if  there  is  one.  Take 
down  the  lace  curtains,  tidies  and  every¬ 
thing  that  can  be  laundered,  and  wash 
and  iron  them.  Move  the  furniture  out 
of  the  room,  clean  and  polish  it  with  a 
mixture  composed  of  equal  parts  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  linseed  oil  and  vinegar,  applied 
with  a  woolen  cloth,  or  a  coat  of  var¬ 
nish  will  help  the  looks  of  furniture 
wonderfully.  If  the  floor  is  covered  with 
a  carpet  this  should  be  taken  up  and 
thoroughly  beaten.  Matting  is  the  ideal 
covering  for  the  bedroom  floor,  and  is 
easily  cleaned  by  scrubbing  it,  width  by 
width,  with  a  hot  suds  in  which  a  little 
borax  has  been  dissolved,  and  when  it  is 
dry,  it  will  look  as  fresh  and  bright  as 
when  new. 

If  the  beds  are  cleaned  thoroughly 
during  the  Spring  housecleaning,  there 
will  be  vei’y  little  trouble  with  bedbugs. 
The  bedding  should  be  aired  the  greater 
part  of  the  day.  Take  the  pictures  down, 
wash  the  glass  and  clean  the  frames. 
Wipe  the  dust  from  the  walls  and  ceil¬ 
ing  with  a  soft  cloth  wrapped  around  the 
brush  part  of  a  broom  and  tied  securely. 
If  there  are  any  dirty  spots  on  the  wall 
they  may  usually  be  removed  by  rubbing 
them  with  dough  made  of  flour  and 
water  and  kneaded  very  stiff.  When  it 
becomes  badly  soiled,  cut  off  a  thin  slice 
and  continue  rubbing  until  the  spot  is 
removed.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  the 
windows  out  every  time  tliey  are  clean¬ 
ed.  Take  a  soft  duster,  get  up  on  a  step 
ladder  and  dust  them,  then  wash  them 
with  a  cloth  dipped  in  clear  water  con¬ 
taining  a  little  powdei'ed  borax.  No  soap 
is  needed,  and  the  glass  is  left  clear  and 
shining.  Polish  with  old  newspapers. 
Clean  the  floor  last,  then  replace  the 
furniture.  All  bedrooms  may  be  clean¬ 
ed  in  the  same  way,  then  the  parlor  and 
dining  room,  leaving  the  kitchen  and 
pantry  until  the  last.  R.  J.  c. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

Most  of  the  annuals  are  at  their  best 
in  a  moderately  enriched  soil  which  has 
been  thoroughly  worked.  The  Aster, 
however,  delights  in  a  very  rich  soil,  and 
requires  plenty  of  water.  Several  years 
ago  I  had  a  large  bed  of  Mary  Semple 
Asters,  color  a  delicate  rose.  The  plants 
were  set  12  inches  apart,  and  after 
growth  began  were  hoed  several  times 
a  week,  and  were  watered  liberally  every 
day.  When  in  bloom  they  agreed  exact¬ 
ly  with  the  catalogue  description;  the 
stems  were  long  and  stiff,  many  over  12 
inches  in  length,  the  blossoms  three  to 
four  inches  in  diameter. 

Give  each  plant  according  to  its  va¬ 
riety,  plenty  of  room,  so  as  to  admit  of 
frequent  stirring  of  the  soil.  Pull  the 
weeds  out  by  the  roots,  then  keep  the 
ground  well  hoed',  not  so  much  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  weeds  down  as  for 
retaining  the  moisture  in  the  earth.  The 
beds,  Asters  excepted,  will  require  but 
little  if  any  watering,  if  the  moisture  is 
kept  in  the  ground  by  this  method.  Af¬ 
ter  a  rain,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
loosen  a  layer  of  earth  abont  the  plants 
and  thus  prevent  moisture  from  escap¬ 
ing.  The  “man  with  the  hoe”  may  be 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs. Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — \dv. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


the  dull  drudge  that  the  poet  portrays, 
but  the  woman  with  the  hoe  is  an  art¬ 
ist.  Willi  a  few  strokes  here  and  there, 
day  after  day,  she  at  last  produces  on 
the  rich  brown  backgronnd  of  Nature, 
a  flower  piece  of  such  beauty  and  per¬ 
fection  as  to  make  the  painted  blossoms 
of  her  sister,  a  despiser  of  gardening,  but 
a  feeble  mockery. 

An  effective  garden  tool  for  the  flower 
bed  can  be  made  by  having  a  long  han¬ 
dle  put  in  a  child’s  rake.  The  dwarf  nas¬ 
turtiums  are  not  as  free  bloomers  as  the 
tall  varieties,  but  are  adapted  to  differ¬ 
ent  situations.  The  tall  kinds  should  be 
planted  in  vases  or  trained  like  sweet 
peas.  The  morning-glory  is  doubtless 
the  most  satisfactory  vine  both  for  shade 
and  bloom;  still,  the  flower  grower  oc¬ 
casionally  likes  a  change  in  vines.  I 
have  grown  the  following:  Cobcea  scan- 
dens,  a  very  rapid  grower,  large  heart- 
shaped  leaves,  making  excellent  shade; 
flowers  large,  bell  shaped,  color  at  first 
green,  then  changing  through  various 
shades  of  lavender  to  a  rich,  dark  pur¬ 
ple;  a  very  free  bloomer.  Cypress  vine, 
fern-like  foliage,  daintily  cut;  does  not 
grow  very  tall,  and  gives  but  little 
shade.  It  is  covered  with  dainty  star- 
like  blossoms,  red  and  white.  Grown  in 
an  angle  of  the  house,  it  forms  a  most 
effective  background  for  a  bed  of  low- 
growing  annuals.  The  moon-flower  is  a 
rapid  grower  when  once  weil  started. 
Very  large  heart-shaped  leaves,  making 
a  flue  dense  shade  in  a  short  time.  In 
order  to  have  it  blossom  in  the  North, 
the  seeds  must  be  planted  early  in  the 
house.  My  vines  were  covered  with  buds 
when  the  frost  came.  However,  it  is 
well  worth  growing  for  the  shade  it 
gives.  The  Brazilian  morning-glory  is 
quite  a  curiosity  with  its  large  hairy 
leaves.  The  blossoms  are  star-shaped,  a 
delicate  pink.  Mina  sanguinea  and  Mina 
lobata,  two  Mexican  vines,  are  quite  sat¬ 
isfactory,  but  did  not  make  as  dense  a 
shade  as  I  looked  for  from  the  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  blossoms  are  red,  something 
like  those  of  the  Cypress  vine,  but  larg¬ 
er.  One  experience  with  the  Japanese 
hop  has  not  warranted  my  ever  attempt¬ 
ing  to  grow  it  a  second  time.  The  vines 
were  not  thrifty,  nor  the  blotched  leaves 
beautiful.  The  vine  looked  as  if  it  had 
been  ruined  by  a  shower  of  whitewash. 

IIEREN  C.  ANDItEWS. 


Rural  Recipes. 

Rhubarb  Jelly. — On  account  of  the 
watery  consistency  of  the  fruit  it  can¬ 
not  be  made  into  jelly  as  readily  as  most 
fruits.  A  fine  Jelly  and  one  specially 
suitable  for  serving  with  game  can  be 
made  if  the  following  directions  are -ob¬ 
served:  Let  the  rhubarb  heat  on  the 
back  of  the  stove  until  the  juice  flows 
freely.  Strain  the  juice  through  a  jelly 
bag.  Do  not  squeeze  the  bag  into  the 
jelly  but  use  only  what  will  drip  of  it¬ 
self.  The  bag  can  be  squeezed  into  a 
different  vessel,  and  the  liquid  thus 
gained  can  be  re-added  to  the  pulp  of  the 
rhubarb  and  made  into  jam.  Take  the 
rhubarb  juice  and  boil  gently  for  10 
minutes.  Measure  and  to  each  pint  al¬ 
low  a  pound  of  granulated  sugar.  Boil 
until  a  little  poured  out  on  a  cold  plate 
will  set  nicely.  Do  not  measure  the  juice 
before  it  has  been  boiled.  Such  treat¬ 
ment  is  needed  to  reduce  the  water  and 
make  the  pure  juice  and  sugar  jelly 
properly.  If  care  is  taken  in  the  boil¬ 
ing  of  the  jelly,  it  turns  out  a  pretty 
color  and  is  very  desirable  for  garnish¬ 
ing  various  dishes. 

Rhubarb  Jam  With  Ginger. — String 
some  rhubarb,  cut  into  short  lengths,  and 
v/eigh.  Put  into  a  kettle  and  add  just 
enough  water  to  prevent  burning.  'When 
it  has  become  quite  soft,  add  sugar,  one 
pound  for  each  pound  of  rhubarb.  Stir 
well  until  the  jam  becomes  rich  and 
sirupy.  For  each  pound  take  about  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  ground  ginger,  rub  it 
smooth  with  a  little  water,  and  add  it 
to  your  jam.  Boil  up  jam  again,  stirring 


well;  put  Into  glasses,  and  when  cold 
cover.  If  a  large  amount  of  rhubarb  is 
at  command  a  high  grade  of  brown 
sugar  is  very  good;  the  only  difference 
seems  to  be  that  the  jam  is  not  quite  so 
clear. 


GREEN.  Star  Brano 

>Varr«ntert  Strlclly  Pure. 

In  2.10 lb.  . 13'-'  P****!!’. 

InlOOto  IT.Mb.  KeK8....  |4ct8.  « 

lu  l‘l,  28,  r.6 1 b.  KU8 . |4Uc-t8.  « 

In  2  or  G  I  b.  b()X(‘« . 15  <Tt«. 

ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  PULP, 
Star  Brand 

For  Hpi-ajring  FruK  Tifps 

In  100  lb.  Kkkh . lOifi  fto.  per  lb. 

In  so  lb.  Khich . I  I  cts.  “  “ 

LADIES  CREAM  CHINA  SILK  WAISTS  AT  $2.99. 

All  t*xcellPiit  Karment  for  tho  hot.  Humnier  days,  has  valenclonnna 
lace  iiiMurtiou  down  the  front,  heinatltchtMl  tiickH  on  each  aide  and 
aIhu  In  twntk.  Fancy  collar  and  cnnA  Order  No.  F  V  2M, 

SPECIAL  SUMMER  BARGAINS 

COFFEE,  Kreen,  very  high  ^'ratle  quality, 

^^SnUaiia  Brand,” . •••7  cts.  peril), 

COFFEE,  roaHted,  Vienna  Brand,”  oiir  own 

blend . Price  iktII*.  |6cl8. 

TEA,  very  choice  mixture,  our  brand,  “(TutlO 
CHOP,”  FormoHa  Oolong,  KiigllHh  BreakfaHt,  Jn* 

pan,  Young  Hyaon,  Mixed  and  Ceylon . 

Price  |>er  lb.  34  cts.  Price  per  R  lb.  box  $  |  ,59 
“red  STAR”  LAUNDRY  SOAP. 

80  one  lb.  <*uke«,  t>er  bo.x,  $|a64, 
oaken,  per  box, 

Write  US  for  prices  on  any  article  you  may  require.  Wo  aupi>ly 
every  want,  being  equipped  to  III!  all  onlers  promptly.  Semi  u« 

your  name  and  address  and  we  wdll  mall  you  FUFF  our  DO  page 

liooklet,  “GOLBKN  OPPOKTFXITIKS  FGIl  MOXKY  SAVKH.S,” 
which  contains  Illustrations,  descriptions  and  quotations  on  arti¬ 
cles  needed  in  every  household.  WHI'I’K  TO  DAY. 

R.  H.  MACY  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

Kst-^bllshed  18.18.  The  World’s  Grigliinl  and  Ijurgest  Department  Store. 


Stops 

Chills 


"PainkiUw 

(PERRY  DAVIS’) 


Cures 

Cramps 


A  RURAL  MAIL  BOX 


Should  be 
simple,  neat, 
s  t  r  u  n  K ,  and 
durable. 

A  box  may  bo 
approved  by 
the  F.  M.  Gen¬ 
eral  and  still 
not  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser. 

Our  “  Uncle 
Sam’s  Favor¬ 
ite”  has  official 
approval  and 
also  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  thou¬ 
sands  who  are 
uslnK  It  and 
know  It’s  all  right. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO 
Adrian,  Mich. 


WE  GUARANTEE 

ON  YOUR  SAVINGS 


5% 


No 

Speculation. 

llusliiess 
Kstabllshed 
Ten  Years 

Under  State 
Bunking 
Department 
Supervision. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS 
I  AND  LOAN  CO.  Is  thoroughly 
responsible,  and  has  always  lived 
up  to  Its  agreements.  Our  depos¬ 
itors,  many  of  the  most  prominent 
clergymen  and  professional  men 
In  the  country  heartily  Indorse 
our  methods. 

Accounts  of  conservative  deposi¬ 
tors  solicited,  upon  which  we  pay 
6  per  cent  per  annum. 

Deposits  may  bo  made  or  with¬ 
drawn  at  any  time,  and  bear 
earnings  for  every  day  Invested. 
Full  particulars  sent  upon  request. 
Paid  In  (’apltal.  Assets.  Surplus. 
^$LO()OBOO$LfiOOj(^^ 


Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co., 

1134  Broadway,  New  York. 


PRICES  REDUCED 

$4.00  Vapor  Bath  Cabinet  9‘Z.'Z5  eac) 

1  $5.(X)  (luaker  ”  “  3.50  eacl 

I  $10.00  “  ••  “  6.10  eacl 

$1 .00  Face  &  Head  Steam.  Attch.  65c 
Quality  best.  Guaranteed.  $2.  Booi 
I  Free  with  all  “Quakers.’ 
Write  for  our  New  Cota' 
logn«,  special  60-Day  offer 
XN>n't  miss  it.  Your  lasi 
cbfinco.  New  plan,  new 
]  itrlcee  to  ag:ents^aleM' 

—  ■  ^ - men,  manaeera.  Wonder 

fnl  Bolleri.  Hustlers  getting  rich.  Plenty  territory 
World  M’r*  Co.,«SO  World  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O, 


The  coffee  habit  is  quickly  over¬ 
come  by  those  who  let  Grain-O 
take  its  place.  If  properly  made 
it  tastes  like  the  best  of  coffee.  N o 
grain  coffee  compares  with  it  in 
flavor  or  healthfulness. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocera  everywhere ;  16c.  and  26c.  per  package. 


For  resldenpes,  barns;  Roul- 
;try-houi^eS  and  silos.  Posi¬ 
tively'  the  most '  durable  and 
economical  roofing  on.  the 
market.  Anyone  can  apply 
It.  Water-proof.  Contains 
no  tar.  Will  not  melt.  Lasts 
indefiiiitely>i ' 

.SEND‘FOR  BOOKLET;  K., 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  GO^ 

100  WjLUAM  S.T,,  New  York, ;>  ■ 


TELEPHONES 

iM  F'SS  1.''^ 

For  Farmers’  Lines. 

Organize  an  exchange  In  your 
community.  Full  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  Uataloguo  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 

152  8t.  Clair  Stieet, 

C-  N.  301.  CLEVELAND,  O. 

Absolute  Range  Perfection 

Sold  for  Cash  or  on 
Monthly  Paymenlt. 

$10  to  $20 
Saved. 

Freight 
paideaet 
of  the 
.Misiiia- 
siupi 
Kiver 
and 

north  of 
the  Ten- 
nesm-e 
Line; 
equal¬ 
ized  be¬ 
yond. 

Yonr  BMBcy  re- 
hided  after  lix 
BMo'tht’  trial  if 


Clapp's  Ideal  Steel  j^ange 

la  not  to  per  cent  better  than  others.  My  superior  location 
on  Lake  Erie,  where  Iron,  steel,  coat,  freights  and  skilled 
labor  are  cheaper  and  beff,  enables  me  tq.  furnish  a  TOP 
NOTCH  Steei  Range  at  a  clean  saving  of  $10  to  $20.  Send 
for  free  catalo^es  of  all  styles  and  sizes,  with  or  without 
reservoir,  for  city,  town  or  coinitry  use. 

CHESTER  D.  CLAPP  602Summit  St.,  Toledo.  Ohio. 
(Pbactical  Stove  and  Ranqe  man.) 


MOil  WONDERFUL  KEROSENE  OIL  STOVE  MAJI 


k'E  CATALOGUE  IS  FREE 
ASKING.  Address, 


FAR  URTTKRTIUN  (iASOLINK.  EqUAbTO  UAH.  HAFKK  AND  CHEAPER  TIIA.V  KITHBK. 
napr  an  Uinnn  RD  RRAI  ^  wickless,  odorless,  blue  flame,  large  high 
wAi  C  Aw  WUUU  Un  vUALi  Sheir,  hlg  o\en,  ahsolutelj  safe  kerosene  oil 
burning  range.  DOES  AWAY  WITH  ALL  THE  DANGER  OF  GASOLINE 
STOVES,  which  at  the  best  are  very  dangerous  to  life  and  property  j  costs  one- 
lialf  as  much  to  operate  us  a  gusoliue  stove,  much  more  iiiiuple  to  operate, 
less  chance  to  get  out  of  order,  gives  a  more  even  and  better  heat,  and  as  a 
baker  Is  far  superior.  As  simple  as  an  ordinary  house  lump  and  less  daiige  r- 
ous;  In  fact,  with  this  stove  explosion  Is  impossible,  all  danger  Is  removed. 
Is  just  as  safe  as  any  wood  or  coal  stove  and  any  child  can  operate  It. 

THIS  IS  A  GOOD  BIG  RANGE  and  will  take  the  place  of 
your  steel  or  east  iron  range  or  cook  stove  and  gives  you  a  cool 
comfortable  kitchen  during  the  hot  summer  days.  Stove  top  Is 
17x26K  Inches:  height  to  main  top,  30  inches;  oven  is  18><ixllUxll>i 
Inches;  2  top  burners  and  1  oven  burner.  It  is  made  of  blairk 
jaiMinned  steel  beautifully  llnished  and  decorated. 

Our  ipecla) 


OUR  10  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER:  offer  pr.ee 

on  this  big  kerosene  oil.  wickless  range  is  $  I  3.75,  just  enough  to 
cover  cost  of  material  and  labor  with  only  our  small  prollt  a<lded; 

ABOUT  ONE-HALF  THE  PRICE  OF  A  DANGEROUS  GASOLINE 
STOVE  THAT  COSTS  TWICE  AS  MUCH  TO  RUN. 

YOU  CAN  SEND  US  $13.75  Sl'i.'W.Tir.'l': 

$12.75  and  freight  charges,  payable  after  received,  and  In  cither 
case  we  will  send  this  range  to  you  with  the  understanding  and 
agreement  that  you  cun  give  it  ten  days’  free  trial  In  your  own 
homo  and  If  you  do  not  llnd  it  porfoirtly  satIsfai;tory,  worth  a  dozen 
of  the  best  gasoline  stoves  made;  as  sivtisfaittory  a  bakeraiid  cooker 
as  you  ever  used  and  the  easiest  oil  stove.to  handle  you  ever  saw, 
you  can  return  It  at  our  expense  and  wo  will  immediately  return 
your  money.  Order  at  once,  for  at  our  SpeclAl  Olfer  Price  of  $13. 7  & 
our  factory  may  not  bo  able  to  keep  up  with  tlie  orders  later  on. 
WE  ARE  THE  LARGEST  STOVE  DEALERS  IN  THE  WRRLO,  our  stove 
laundry  Is  the  LARGEST  IN  THE  WORLD.  We  make  and  sell  all 
kinds  of  kerosene  oil,  also  steel  and  cast  iron  wood  and  coat 
burning  ranges,  cook  stoves  and  heaters,  and  all  at  about 
ONE-llALF  rllK  PUICKS  GIIAUGED  BY  OTIIEHS. 

OUR  FREE  STOVE  CATALOGUE  describes  all  the 

stoves  we  make,  explains  our  liberal  terms  of  shipment,  our  bind¬ 
ing  guarantee,  our  many  liberal  ull'ers,  and  contains  a  big  picture 
of  our  stove  foundry,  the  largest  foundry  in  the  world. 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO. 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK'S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOI.K8ALK  PKICE8. 

New  York,  May  1,  1903. 
GRAIN.— Wheat,  No.  2,  red.  82%;  No.  1, 
Northern,  Spring,  83%;  No.  1,  hard,  Duluth, 
88%.  Corn.  No.  2,  mixed,  B4%.  Oats,  No.  2, 
mixed,  38.  Seeds.  Toledo  prices,  clover, 
$9.K):  Timothy,  $1.50. 

PEED.— Red  dog,  $19;  Western  Spring 
bran,  $16.76Jj)17.25.  Dlnseed  meal.  $26.50;  cot- 
ton-seed  meal,  $27(g)28. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Hay.  No.  1.  $1.06® 
1.10;  No.  2,  95@$1;  No.  3.  70^;  clover, 
mixed,  70@80;  clover,  65®70.  Straw,  long 
rye,  65@80;  oat.  45@50. 

MIDK. — New  York  Exchange  price  was 
reduced  to  $1.41  per  40-quart  can  April  29. 
This  is  2%  cents  net  to  shippers  paying 
only  26  cents  freight  and  five  cents  ferriage. 
Receipts  in  this  city  for  the  week  ending 
April  25  were  206,447  cans  of  milk  and  9,098 
of  cream.  The  four  railroads  bringing  larg¬ 
est  amounts  were:  New  York  Central,  47,- 
268  cans  of  milk;  Lackawanna,  35,100;  Brie, 
.31.112;  O.  &  W..  30,107. 

BUTTER.— Creamery,  extra,  91  to  94 
score,  lb.,  22%®23;  firsts,  21®22;  seconds, 
19%®20%;  lower  grades,  18@18%;  State  dairy, 
half-tubs,  fresh,  fancy,  21%@22;  firsts,  20<® 
21;  lower  grades,  17®19;  tins,  fresh,  etc.,  17 
®2]%;  Western  imitation  creamery,  fancy, 
20;  good  to  choice,  17@19:  lower  grades.  15 
@16;  Western  factory,  fresh,  finest,  15%; 
fair  to  prime.  14%@16:  lower  grades,  13@14: 
held,  finest.  15@15%:  lower  grades,  13@14%; 
renovated,  extras.  18%@19;  good  to  choice, 
16@18:  common  to  fair.  i3@15;  packing 
stock,  solid  packed,  13@15;  rolls,  common 
to  prime,  13@15. 

CHEESE.— Old.  State,  full  cream,  small, 
Pall  made,  colored,  fancy,  15;  white,  fey., 
14%;  small,  colored,  choice,  14%@14%;  w,hlte, 
14%@14%;  small,  good  to  prime,  13%@14; 
common  to  fair,  12013;  large,  Pall  made, 
colored,  fancy,  14%@14%;  white,  14%@14%; 
large,  colored,  choice,  14%;  white,  14@14%; 
large,  good  to  p-lme.  13%@13%;  common  to 
fair,  12@13.  New,  full  cream  small,  choice, 
12%@12%;  fair  to  prime,  10@12;  large,  col¬ 
ored,  choice,  12%@12%;  white,  choice,  12%; 
light  skims,  choice,  9;  part  skims,  prime, 
6%@7;  fair  to  good.  B%@6;  common,  3@4; 
full  skims,  2. 

EGGS.— State  and  Penn.,  fancy,  selected, 
white,  17;  fresh  gathered,  firsts,  16;  storage 
packed  Western,  fancy,  16@16%;  Western, 
fresh  gathered,  firsts.  15%;  seconds,  15; 
Kentucky  fresli  gathered,  firsts.  15%;  sec¬ 
onds,  14%@15;  Tennessee  and  other  South¬ 
ern,  fresh  gathered,  firsts.  16;  seconds,  14% 
@14%;  Western,  fresh  gathered,  dirties.  No. 
1,  13%;  No.  2,  l2%@13;  Western  checks.  12@ 
12%;  duck  eggs,  Baltimore,  doz.,  23;  West¬ 
ern  and  Virginia,  18@20;  Tennessee  and 
other  Southern,  16@18;  goose  eggs,  uncan¬ 
dled.  25. 

HOPS.— New  York  State,  1902.  choice,  23@ 
24;  medium  to  prime,  21@22;  ordln.-iry,  17@ 
20;  N.  Y.  State,  1901,  15@18;  olds.  6@10. 

DRIED  PRUITS.— Apples,  evaporated, 
fancy,  lb.,  6%@7%;  choice,  5%@6;  prime,  5, 
common,  3%<^%;  sun-dried,  quarters,  3%@ 
4%;  choi)s,  prime.  100  lbs.,  $2.37@2.50;  com¬ 
mon  to  fair,  $2@2.26;  cores  and  skins,  prime, 
100  lbs.,  $1.55@1.62;  common  to  fair,  $1.25@ 
1.50;  huckleberries,  17@18;  cherries.  18@20. 

PRESH  PRUITS.— Apples.  Spltzenburg, 
$2@,3.50;  King,  $1.75@2.50  Ben  Davis,  prime, 
$2.2.5@2.50;  Baldwin,  prime,  $2@2.75;  Green¬ 
ing,  prime.  $2@3;  Russet,  prime.  $1.50@2.75; 
strawberries.  Charleston,  qt.,  12@25;  other 
South  Carolina,  10@12;  North  Carolina,  6@ 
16;  Norfolk.  10@18. 

VEGBTABIjES.— Potatoes,  Bermuda, 
new,  prime,  $4@5;  seconds.  $3@3.50;  Plorida, 
new,  Ro.se,  prime,  $3.50^.26;  new.  Chili, 
red.  prime,  $3.50@4;  new,  seconds,  $2@3; 
Long  Island,  in  bulk,  bbl.,  $1.75@2.12;  State, 
Pa.  and  Western,  180  ITjs..  $1.50@2;  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  150- Ttj.  sack,  $1.40@1.50;  Maine,  sack, 
$1.75@2.25:  sweets,  .Tersey,  bbl.,  $2.75@3.75; 
half  bbl.  basket,  $1@1.25.  Asparagus,  Colos¬ 
sal.  doz.  bunches.  $3.50^.50;  extra,  $2.50@3; 
prime,  $).75@2.25;  short.  $1.25@1.75;  culls.  75 
@$1.26,  Beets,  Charleston.  100  bunches,  $1@ 
3;  Florida,  bu.  crate,  60@$1;  old,  bbl.,  40@ 
60.  Carrots,  Charleston,  100  bunches,  $1@2; 
old,  bbl.,  60@$1.  Cabbage,  Danish  seed,  old, 
ton,  $4@10;  Charleston,  bbl.  crate  $1.60; 
North  Carolina,  bbl.  crate.  $1@1.50;  Norfolk, 
bbl.  or  crate,  75@$1.25.  Celery,  Florida, 
case,  $1@4.  Cucumbers.  Plorida.  basket.  $2 
@3;  crate,  $1.50@2.50;  Charleston  and  Sa¬ 
vannah.  basket.  $3;  hothouse,  doz.  50@75. 
Kgg  plants.  Florida,  box.  $1@3;  Havana, 
box,  $1@3.  Kale,  nearby,  bbl.,  40@60.  Let¬ 
tuce,  nearby,  bbl.,  $1.5003;  Southern,  bas¬ 
ket,  75(?/'$1.25;  hothouse,  doz..  35@75.  Onions, 
Orange  Co..  N.  Y..  red,  bag,  75@$1.50;  Conn., 
yellow,  bbl.,  $2@3;  red,  $1@2;  State  and  W’n, 
yellow,  bbl.,  $1@1.50;  red,  $1@1.50;  Egyptian, 
bag,  $2..35@2.40;  Bermuda,  crate,  $1.45@1.50. 
Okra,  Havana,  carrier,  50@$3.  Peppers, 
Florida,  carrier,  $1@1.50;  Havana,  carrier, 
75@$1.25.  Peas,  Charleston,  basket,  $1@1.50; 
Edenton,  N.  C.,  half-bbl.  bkt.,  $2@2.50;  bu. 
bkt.,  $1.50@1.75;  other  N.  C.,  half  bbl.  bkt., 
$1.25@2.25;  bu.  bkt.,  $1@1.50;  Virginia,  bu. 
bkt.,  $1.50@1.75.  Parsnips,  old.  bbl.,  40@60. 
Parsley,  Bermuda,  box,  $l@l50.  Radishes, 
Norfolk,  bkt.,  40@75;  nearby.  100  bunches, 
75@$1.  Rhubarb.  100  bunches,  76@$1.50.  Ro- 
maine.  Bermuda,  box.  $1;  Southern,  bkt., 
$1.  Spinach,  nearby,  bbl.,  $1.60@2.  String 
beans,  Florida,  green,  bkt.,  $1.50@2.7B; 
green,  crate.  $]@2.25;  wax,  bkt.,  $2@3;  crate, 
$].50@2.75.  Squash,  old.  bbl.,  $1@1.50;  Ha¬ 
vana.  white  %-bbl.  box.  $1.50@3;  Florida, 
white,  bu.  crate,  $1@1.50.  Turnips,  Canada, 
Russia,  bbl.,  $1@1.25;  nearby,  Russia,  bbl., 
$1;  N.  C..  white,  bbl.  crate,  $I@3.  Tomatoes, 
Florida,  carrier,  $1@3.50;  Havana,  carrier, 
$1@3.  Watercress.  100  bunches,  50@$1.50. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Turkeys,  young 
hens  and  toms,  average  best.  15;  fair  to 
I)rlme,  13@14;  old.  16®17;  chickens,  Phila., 
broilers.  3  to  4  lbs.  to  pair,  35@40;  State  and 
Penn.,  broilers,  3  to  4  lbs.  to  pair,  25@30; 
fowls.  Western,  small,  fancy,  13%14;  heavy, 
13@13%;  Southern  and  Southwestern,  dry- 
picked.  13%;  scalded.  13;  ducks,  nearby. 
Spring,  22;  squabs,  prime,  large,  white,  doz., 
$2.75;  mixed,  $2.25;  dark.  $1.50@1.75. 

lilVE  POUI..TRY.— Spring  chickens,  near¬ 
by,  lb  ,  25;  Southern,  20;  fowls,  13;  roosters, 
8;  turkeys,  10@11;  ducks.  Western,  pair,  80 
@$1;  Southern  and  Southwestern,  pair,  70® 
80;  geese.  Western,  pair,  $1.12@1.37;  South¬ 
ern  and  Southwestern,  90(^1;  live  pigeons, 
30@36. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.- Calves, 
veals,  prime,  7%;  fair  to  good,  6%@7:  com¬ 
mon,  5@6.  Lambs,  “hothouse.”  head,  $2.50 
@6.50.  Pork,  Jersey,  light,  10@10%;  medium, 
9%@9%;  heavy,  prime,  S@8%. 


LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK.— Steers,  native.  $5@5.65; 
oxen,  $3.25@4;  cows,  $2@4;  milch  cows  with 
calves.  $25@55;  calves,  choice  veal,  $5@7;  in¬ 
ferior,  $2@3.50.  Sheep,  unshorn,  $3.50@5,75; 
clipped.  $2.75@5.30.  Lambs,  unshorn,  $6.15® 
8;  clipped,  $4.75®7.30.  Hogs,  State,  $7.50. 

EAST  BUFFALO.— Steers.  $5®6.40;  calves, 
$5®6.50.  Sheep,  $4.50®4.75;  lambs.  $5.50@7.25. 
Hogs,  Yorkers,  $7.15®7.20;  roughs,  $6.40®6.50. 

CHICAGO.— Steers,  good  to  prime,  $5® 
5.50;  Stockers  and  feeders,  $3®4.90;  Texans, 
$4®4.75.  Sheep,  $3.75@6.50;  lambs.  $4.50®6.75. 
Hogs,  mixed  and  butchers’,  $6.80®7;  good  to 
choice,  heavy,  $7®7.15;  light,  $6.BO®6.90. 

TOBACCO. 


VIRGINIA  SHIPPING. 

Common  lugs.  It) . 

Good  lugs  . 

Common  to  medium  leaf . . 

Medium  to  good  leaf,  dark.... 

Light  . 

Good  to  fine  leaf,  dark . 

Light  . 

SEED  DEAF. 

Connecticut  fillers  . 

Average  lots  . 

Fine  wrappers  . 

New  York  State  fillers  . 

Average  lots  . 

Fine  wrappers  . 

Ohio  fillers  . 

Average  lots  . 

Fine  wrappers  . 

Pennsylvania  fillers  . 

Average  lots  . 


.  5%@  6% 
7 
9 

,  9  @10 
.10  @11 
.11%®14% 
.12%®14 

.  8  @10 
.20  @25 
.50  @70 
.  6  @  8 
12  lbl8 
,40  @60 
.607 
.13  @15 
.14  @20 
,  7  @10 
,12  @17 


THE  GINSENG  BOOMERS. 

You  may  never  have  talked  with  a  gin¬ 
seng  crank— one  who  really  believes  In  the 
future  of  his  business.  Here  is  what  one 
of  them,  an  honest  man,  writes  us  in  a 
private  letter: 

PossiBi.E  Profits.— The  Income  from  one 
acre  of  ground  to  ginseng,  properly  cared 
for,  I  would  figure  like  this:  Divide  the 
acre  into  six  equal  parts,  leaving  one  part 
vacant  to  undergo  preparation  and  plant¬ 
ing.  We  have  then  five  parts  to  actual 
ginseng  of  different  ages  from  one  to  five 
years.  At  five  years  old  (if  grown  under 
artificial  shade)  they  are  large  enough  to 
dig  and  dry,  and  if  properly  cared  for 
would  average  four  ounces  in  weight 
apiece;  120,000  plants  can  readily  be  grown 
on  an  acre,  and  as  you  would  only  take 
up  one-sixth  of  the  acre,  it  would  be  one- 
sixth  of  120,000,  or  20,000  roots.  Weighing 
four  ounces  each  this  would  be  80,000  ounces 
or  5,000  pounds  green  roots  or  1,600  pounds 
dry  ginseng.  At  $9  per  pound  (same  as  we 
got  last  year)  this  would  be  over  $14,000  a 
year,  or  figure  it  at  $8  per  pound  it  would 
be  $12,800;  and  If  you  think  it  would  not 
stand  that  divide  it  by  two  to  allow  for  loss 
which  would  leave  $6,400  from  one-sixth  of 
an  acre,  and  $1,400  for  expenses  to  main¬ 
tain  the  whole  acre  would  leave  a  yearly 
Income  of  $5,000  from  one  acre  of  ginseng 
under  cultivation.  The  facts  that  I  have 
given  you  are  from  my  own  experience. 

Price  of  Seed.— The  following  extract  is 
made  from  a  letter  from  a  well-known 
dealer  lit  ginseng.  It  will  show  what  this 
side  of  the  business  means:  “We  make 
you  the  following  prices  for  acceptance  be¬ 
fore  May  1.  Guaranteed  American  ginseng 
seed,  water  tested.  Fall  delivery,  $15  per 
1,000  seeds.  Large  yearlings  and  small  two- 
year-old  roots  at  $100  per  1,000  roots;  large 
two-year-old  roots  at  $150  per  1,000.  The 
seeds  are,  of  course,  guaranteed  to  be  true 
American  ginseng  that  came  from  plants 
that  were  originally  dug  in  our  native  for¬ 
ests.  The  plants  to  be  in  good  condition 
at  time  of  delivery  and  all  to  have  a  well- 
developed  bud  for  next  year's  growth, 
guaranteed  to  be  roots  from  our  native 
forests.  Delivery  to  be  made  for  early  set¬ 
ting  this  Fall.  The  two-year-old  roots  will 
produce  seed  the  first  year  after  planting, 
and  some  of  the  largest  yearlings  will  also 
do  so.  Terms  of  all  sales  10  per  cent  to 
accompany  order  and  balance  on  delivery 
of  goods.” 


Plano  Machines  are  easy  workers 
because  each  part  is  sensibly  and  .scien¬ 
tifically  planned  to  serve  its  purpose 
witli  .strict  economy  of  power  and  wear. 
Designed  by  men  who  know  the  field 
conditions  and  the  farmer’s  needs,  built 
of  right  materials  and  stripped  of  need¬ 
less  complications,  they  .save  work  and 
worry,  time  and  cash. 

With  its  patent  Ely  Wheel,  .simple, 
accurate  Knotter  and  famous  I,ever 
Device,  the  I’lano  Binder  handles  the 
heaviest  crops  with  ease. 

With  its  self-adjusting  Draft  Rod,  com¬ 
pact  Gearing,  Unable  Cutter  Bar  and 
handy  Vertical  Lift  Device,  the  Plano 
Mower  challenges  criticism. 

Our  steel  Hay  Rakes  a^re  the  ea.sy 
working  kind,  but  strong  enough  for 
any  service  and  adjustable  to  fit  the 
field. 


Ask  for  free  catalogue. 


PLANO  DIVISION 

International  Harvester  Co. 
of  America 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Headers,  Binders,  Reapers, 
Mowers,  Rake.s,  Huskers  and  Shredders, 
Corn  Binders. 


Ayers 


Sarsaparilla 

“  I  am  now  past  74  years  of  age,  and 
1  know  from  experience  that  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla  is  the  best  family  medicine 
in  the  world.” 

T.  S.  Armstrong,  Kokomo,  Ind, 

Always  keep  it  in  the  house.  That  is  what  the  doctors 
say,  too.  They  know  it  is  the  best  family  medicine  in 
the  world.  Some  one  in  the  house  will  surely  need  it 
this  spring.  It  has  such  wonderful  strengthening  power. 

Tested  and  tried  for  sixty  years.  Ali  druggiBtB.  Lowell,  Mass. 


Wanted — Farm  band ;  must  milk  well, 

be  capable  teamster,  and  care  for  farm  horses.  8tatt 
ejmorlenco  and  wiigos  wanted. 

JOHil  a  WALSH,  Mont  Clare,  m. 


lOR  Farms,  Coi.oniai,  Homes,  Orchards,  best 
climuto  and  water,  good  transportation,  write 
ALBKMAKLK  IMMIGRATION  HOCIETY,  Char¬ 
lottesville,  Va.  Sam’l  B.  Woods,  President. 


Money  in  Farm  in  on  this  farm; 

23%  acres.  Vineland,  N.  J.  Good  buildliiKS.  Sweet 
potato  culture  for  seed  and  market.  Fruit.  Actual  re¬ 
ceipts  1902,  $2,874.  Owner  must  sell.  Given  away  for 
i;i,400.  F.  TABER,  189  Montague  8t.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T, 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

The  safest  place  to  buy  a  farm  Is  near  a  growing 
city.  The  last  census  made  Toledo  the  fastest-grow¬ 
ing  city  In  the  United  States.  I  have  farms  for  sale 
within  miles  of  the  city  limits  from  $40  to  1126  per 
acre.  Address  W,  L.  HOLBROOK,  201  &  202  Gardner 
Building,  Toledo,  Ohio,  for  circular.  References: 
Ohio  Savings  Bunk  and  National  Bank  of  Commerce. 


REAL  ESTATE  WANTED 

For  Hundrodo  of  Camh  Buy  arm. 

The  nanx'R  and  addrcfiscn  of  these  ('luh  Bujem  you  can  get  in  full  in 
our.mautUlv  V,  8.  KKAL  KSTATK  JOt'KNAL  These  cash  buyers  are 
located  throughout  iho  I’nlted  StatM  and  Canada.  Oct  onr  Journal 
and  write  lb  them,  and  sell  your  property  yourself.  If  the  buyers 
addresses  are  not  incur  Journal, we  will  refund  your  money.  Yearly 
subscriptions  $1.00.  The  first  Journal  may  make  or  safe  you  manr 
dollars  in  buying  or  selling.  Sample  Journals  25  cents  each. 

U«S.  Real  Estate  Journal,  52  Houm  Blocks  Illon,  N.Y. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR 


farm,  home,  business,  or  other 
property  (no  matter  where  located 
or  how  large  or  small)  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  me.  Send  descrip¬ 
tion,  state  price,  and  get  full  par- 
ticulars  free.  Est’d  i6^.  Highett 
references.  Offices  In  14  cltiea, 
from  Boston  to  San  Francisco. 

W.  IH.  OSTRANDER 

1871  N.  A.  Building,  Philadelphia 


WANTED. 

A  second-hand  10-lnch  Rider-Krlcsson  Pumping 
Engine.  A.  N.  ROE,  Branchvllle,  N.  J. 


OLD  GOLD  WANTED 

Wo  will  pay  the  highest  ca-sh  price  for  old  gold  to 
make  into  spectacles.  Bend  us  what  yon  have, and 
we  will  advise  you  promptly  Its  value,  which,  if  not 
satisfactory,  will  be  returned  to  you  In  the  same  con¬ 
dition  as  rooelveA  without  expense.  C.  U.  PKRKIN3 
OPTICAL  CO.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  T.  References: 
The  Poughkeepsie  Trust  Co.  and  Merchants’  National 
Bank,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Oldest  Commission  grra-mi”  ^.2; 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits. 
H.  B.  WOODWARD,  802  Greenwich  Street,  Now  York. 


WANTED.— Private  shli)per8  and 
VI  C9  stores.  Good  sales,  quick  return. 
WM.  A.  BURDICK,  2122  Eighth  Avo.,  Now  York  City 


WANTED 

Hay  of  Alf  Grades, 

F.  D.  HEWITT, 

120  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


CauA  DSIIa  Instead  of  using  Metu. 

wCifC  raini  UIIISRuollug.which requires 

painting  every 
two  years,  use 
Arrow  Brand 
Asphalt 
Beady  Roofing 
already  sur¬ 
faced  with  gravel,  and  which  needs  no  paliillng. 

asphalt  READY  ROOFING  CO.  8en(I  for  free  I 


FIRE,  WIND  &  WATER  PROOF 

add  to  these  qualities  darablUty 


OTAMOAInO 


qualities  darablUty 
1  and  low  price,  and  you  have  a 
1  perfect  rooting,  which  Is 

L 


Gan  be  put  on  a  new  roof,  on 
old  shingles  or  tin.  It’s  soft 
I  and  pliable,  being  easy  to  pot 
fon  and  becomes  as  hard  as 
elate.  Send  for  Free  Boasple 
_  and  Olronlare. 

The  A.  F.  Swan  Co.  NmtMnstrwt.NBw  yorl 


Big  Bargains  in  Farm  Suppiies 

f/rs#  Class  MafeHal,  Merchandise  and  Machinery  at  Sacrifice  Prices, 


\Piumbing 


For 
Bath 

lies  Room 

Porcelain  Bowl.  Hardwood  Scat  and 
Tank,  Nickel  Plated  flush andsupply 
pipes,  complete,  each  $10.00. 

CsMt  Iron  Bath  Tuba. 
Length  5  ft . 

.Complete  with 
full  set  nickel 
fittings,  each 
1.00.  They  are  new 
.ask  forfreecaia* 

logue  of  our  full  line  of  plumbing  supplies. 


I  plated 
$11.00. 
gOOdJLf 

I  logue  ol 


Steel  Roofing 

Strictly  new,  perfect,  Semi- 
Hardened  Steel  Sheets,'  a  feet 
wide.6  feet  long.  The  best  Roof¬ 
ing,  Siding  or  Celling  you  can 
use.  We  furnish  nsiTsfree  and 
paint  roofing  red  two  sides. 
Comes  either  flat,  corrugated  or 
,  ^  ‘V’erimped.  Delivered  freeof all 

I  charges  to  all  points  inU.S.  east  of  Mississippi 

$2.25  PER  SQUARE 

I  Prices  to  other  points  on  appllcatioo*  A 
I  square  means  100  square  feet. 


Barhed  and  Smooth 

V^fssgs  Write  for  our  pnees  on  a  and  a 
nw  Mm  mS  point  Barbed  Wire,  painted  soa 
galvanized; -slso,  65,000  pounds 
SMOOTH  OALVANIZBD  WIRE  5H0RT5 
Gauges:  10.  11,  I3.  13  and  14.  Price  $1.40  per 
hundred  lbs.  We  also  handle  other  kinds, 
write  us  your  wants. 


izej*  No.  19  poultry  netting 
^  ^  while  the  supply  lasts,  at 

netting 

12  inch.a..^...$0.45  per  bale. 

18  inch . .  0.65  per  bale. 

30  inch .  I.IO^rbalc. 

36  inch . .  1. 3. s  per  bale. 

42  inch .  1.80  per  bale 

grades  at  corrrsixnidingl 


Teienhones  at 

■  Of  Bach  one  is  guar 

s%P%0  anteedtobeinper- 
yyL^  fectorder  before  leavingour  plant. 

*  Weareabletoofl’eryouan  instru-| 

ment  for  $8.00  that  would  cost , 
1  you  twice  as  much  elsewhere.  We  1 
1  carry  a  full  stock  of  supplies.  1 
L  Sena  for  Phone  Catalogue.  1 

^WHnighi '  iron '  Pine' 

*  Steum.  Gas  ur  Water;  sizes  to  la  in.  diam  * 
'We  have  instock  a, 000.000  feet  of  Standard' 

'  black  wrought  iron  pipe,  second  hand.  It  is 

1  in  good  condition,  complete  with  threads  and 
,  couplings  at  following  prices.  , 

,  K  inch  at  m  cents  per  foot  , 

,  ^  inch  at  2K  cents  per  fooL  < 

1  1  inch  at  3^  cents  per  foot.  t 

1  ^  ^  ^   15^  jnoh^at^^cent«T>rr  foot.  i 

Cold  Water  or  Ready  Mixed  Paints 

‘  ^  We  bought  at  Receiver’s  Sale 

,  fiom  a  leading  paint  house.  < 

,  a  very  large  quantity  of  Cold 

1  Water  Paints  and  Ready  Mixed  Paints.  Equal 
)  in  grade  to  any  on  the  market. 

)  Here  is  a  Genuine  Paint  Bargain.  Before  \ 

1  placing  your  order,  write  us  for  our  special  , 

•  prices.  You  can  surely  save  money,  without  , 
i  sacrificing  quality.  1 

Farm  forgei^}S2&&' 

►  We  bought  several  carloads  of  new  Portable  \ 

'  —  Forges  at  a  low  price.  We  have,' 

'  also  for  sale  horseshoes,  horseshoe  < ' 

1  mEf  nails,  bl'ksmith  tools  of  all  kinds.  1' 

1  Soo  doz.  single  bitted  axcsi' 

f^»n^THard- ^  double! 

ArMyli  I  ware  bitted  exes,  ad  qual.  40c.  < , 
Dietz  Lanterns,  few  slightly  < , 

^  ^ for  prices.  J 

lasoline  Engines? i 

.  2  HORSE  POWER  - 
At^lutely new; most  mO»| 
ern  type.  Guaranteed.! 
pumping  jack  &  fixtures  8t 
nttiugs  for  $78.  Without 
pumping  jack  $70* 
Headquarters  for 
Machinery  1 

Our  line  of  machine^ 
plies  is  almost  unlimited,  j 
Complete  stock  of  SawMIlls, . 
Pumps,  Sugar  Macbloery* 

'  ''  ^  etc.  ' 

And  in  fact  everything  in  that  line. 


lu  tiding  Materiail 


LUMBER.  SASH.  DOORS.eTC.1 
I  We  carry  a  complete  stock  of  firsil 
IclaKK  Building  Material  of  all  I 
Ikinds.  Send  us  your  bUlforl 
lestimate.  I 

jlO  CARLOADSOP  NEW  DOORS  | 

AT  $1.00  each 

HARDWARE  SUPPLIES  ^  _ 
Write  for  our  catalogue  of  build- 1 
er't  hard'ware.  The  percent  of  I 
ithe  dealers  profit  we  can  savef 
you  will  prove  a  revelation. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  NO,  S7 


apl  _  .  _  _ _ _  _ _ _ , 

■XPI!  or  office  and  we  will  send  it  upon  r^uesL 


g  prices  of  which  the  above  are  onlv  a  few  samples, 
no  .....  a 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 


WEST  35TH  AND  IRON  STREETS, 

CHICAGO. 
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MARKET  NOTES 


butter.— A  further  decline  of  2^  cents 
places  extras  at  cents,  five  cents  less 
than  at  the  same  period  last  year,  but  2’^ 
cents  above  1901.  Occasional  lots  show  the 
effect  of  new  pasturage,  and,  as  Is  usual 
at  the  season  between  hay  and  grass,  more 
or  less  variable  quality  Is  seen.  Part  of 
this  could  be  avoided  by  a  little  care  on  the 
part  of  those  who  do  not  use  silage.  There 
are  farmers  who  use  dry  feed  entirely  and 
keep  the  cows  yarded  until  pasturage  is 
so  heavy  that  practically  no  hay  Is  needed. 
Such  violent  changes  of  diet  are  highly  In¬ 
judicious,  and  are  sure  to  be  reflected  In 
dairy  products.  Many  farmers  let  the  cows 
browse  a  little  before  flush  pasturage  ar¬ 
rives,  gradually  tapering  off  the  hay  ration, 
a  plan  which  gives  much  better  results. 

CUT  FLOWERS. — Since  Easter  there  has 
been  no  special  revival  of  trade,  and  the 
market  has  been  generally  disappointing. 
There  was  an  over  supply  In  all  lines  ex¬ 
cept  lily  of  the  valley  and  white  sweet 
peas;  for  these  there  was  a  good  call,  the 
first  mentioned  being  per  100,  the 

peas  $.3@S.  Violets  from  up  the  Hudson  are 
still  fairly  plentiful,  but  the  season  may 
be  considered  about  over.  The  store  de¬ 
mand  is  not  large,  and  the  street  venders 
are  leaving  them  for  other  Spring  flowers. 
Common  grades  are  25@)35  cents  per  100; 
special  extra  50@75  cents.  Forced  tulips  are 
over;  a  few  have  been  coming  In  from  out¬ 
side,  bringing  $1  per  100.  A  great  quantity 
of  yellow  Narcissus  has  been  coming  In, 
selling  for  ?1@3  per  100.  Roses  have  been 
rather  unsatisfactory:  the  bright  weather 
brought  them  out  in  great  quantity,  and 
the  demand  has  been  poor.  Kalserln  and 
Ulrich  Brunner  have  increased  the  supply 
of  standards.  No.  1  Beauty  has  been  $4@6: 
extra,  $8010;  fancy,  $10@20;  Golden  Gate, 
Liberty,  $2(g)10;  Meteor,  50(g)$5.  Car¬ 
nations,  standards,  $1.50#2;  fancies,  f35®4. 
Easter  lilies,  ?3@5:  mignonette,  $4®8.  Lilac, 
glass-grown,  50®75  cents  a  bunch;  this  will 
drop  in  price  rapidly,  as  the  outdoor  lilac 
comes  In  early.  Snapdragons,  stocks, 
trailing  arbutus  and  pansies  are  plentiful 
and  cheap. 

APPLE  ITEMS.— While  a  great  many 
poor  apples  are  offered  In  all  market  sec¬ 
tions  of  this  city  It  Is  possible  to  get  fine 
ones  at  reasonable  prices  as  compared  with 
other  high-grade  fruits.  The  varieties  seen 
most  commonly  now  are  Spitzenburg, 
Baldwin,  Ben  Davis,  Greening  and  Russet. 
Now  and  then  a  dealers  has  Spies,  as  some 
consumers  Insist  on  having  them  so  long 
as  there  are  any  to  be  h.ad.  While  most 
dealers  will  say  that  Spies  are  out  of  the 
market  or  too  poor  to  sell,  there  are  places 
where  they  may  be  had  until  July.  But 
these  sellers  say  that  there  is  more  profit 
in  the  Baldwin,  as  they  get  fewer  high- 
priced  Spies  In  a  barrel,  so  many  fair¬ 
sized  ones  having  knots  or  spots  that  put 
tliem  with  the  lower  grades.  We  have 
tried  the  Colorado  Gano.  It  is  a  very  hand¬ 
some  apple  and  an  improvement  in  quality 
on  Ben  Davis,  although  a  near  relative  In 
flavor.  Some  of  our  western  readers  have 
spoken  of  that  peculiar  Ben  Davis  flavor, 
which  "grows  on  them"  until  they  prefer 
that  variety  to  any  other.  We  And  this 
special  flavor  agreeable  for  a  change,  and 
perhaps  a  compulsory  diet  of  them  for  six 
months  might  give  one  the  habit  to  an  In¬ 
curable  degree,  though  we  still  doubt  the 
advisability  either  from  the  standpoint  of 
grower  or  consumer,  of  pouring  hailstorms 
of  these  apples  into  markets  already  well 
supplied  with  varieties  more  agreeable  to 
the  general  public. 

QUOTATIONS.— The  figures  given  on  pre¬ 
ceding  page  from  week  to  week  are  whole¬ 
sale,  and  represent  a  fair  range  of  prices 
based  on  actual  sales.  There  are  sales  at 
higher  and  lower  prices  than  those  given, 
but  they  represent  such  small  quantities 
that  It  does  not  seem  advisable  to  extend 
the  range  enough  to  include  them.  The 
word  wholesale  is  an  elastic  and  Indefinite 
one.  It  may  mean  no  less  than  10  or  20 
barrels  of  sugar,  potatoes,  etc.,  to  one, 
while  to  the  man  who  is  selling  by  the 
pound  or  peck  a  single  barrel  is  wholesale. 
With  so  many  different  meanings,  and 
hence  varying  prices,  connected  with  whole¬ 
sale  deals,  it  Is  not  strange  that  many  are 
at  sea  in  this  matter.  An  effort  is  made 
to  avoid  giving  misleading  quotations,  yet 
this  is  frequently  done,  and  we  usually 
learn  of  it  quickly  from  some  one  who  sees 
the  Inconsistency.  In  this  way  we  are 
helped  to  prune  or  graft  on  to  the  quota¬ 
tions,  adding  to  their  general  value.  Those 
Interested  in  the  quotations  column  are  In¬ 
vited  to  make  their  wants  knowm.  Tell  us 
what  might  be  left  out,  what  should  be 
added,  and  whether  such  Items  as  butter, 
cheese,  eggs,  etc.,  could  be  condensed  to 
half  the  present  space,  or  less,  and  still  be 
Of  equal  value  to  you.  Of  course  in  the 
space  allotted  to  this  department  it  is  not 


possible  to  quote  all  that  may  be  desired, 
but  changes  might  be  made  that  would 
cover  the  matter  more  satisfactorily. 


HUMOROUS. 

“Such  a  thrilling  adventure  has  happened 
to  me," 

Said  the  fish,  as  he  floundered  about  in  the 
sea, 

“I  was  caught  hard  and  fast  on  a  fish¬ 
hook  to-day. 

But  I  thought  of  my  scales,  and  with  them 
got  a  weigh!" 

—New  York  Sun. 

“Is  there  much  money  in  pies?”  ask¬ 
ed  the  inquiring  man  of  the  baker. 
“There  ought  to  be,”  he  answered; 
“you  know  they  are  rich  food.” — What 
to  Eat. 

Mks.  Nervus:  "What  do  you  think 
about  my  eye,  doctor?”  Dr.  Noitawi 
(replacing  the  bandage);  “Oh,  your  eye 
wili  come  out  all  right  in  a  week  or 
two!” — Town  and  Country. 

Asci'm:  “If  ‘brethren’  is  a  synonym 
for  ‘brothers,’  why  not  ‘sistern’  for  ‘sis¬ 
ters?’  ”  Henpeck:  “Nonsense!  I’ve 
often  heard  of  a  cistern  that  would  dry 
up  occasionally.” — Catholic  Standard 
and  Times. 

“I  AM  now  working  on  an  invention 
that  will  make  me  a  millionaire  when  I 
get  it  completed.”  “What  is  the  nature 
of  it,  if  one  may  ask?”  “‘Of  course  I 
can’t  tell  you  any  of  the  details  of  the 
thing,  but  I  am  constructing  a  machine 
with  which  breakfast  food  can  be  made 
out  of  old  straw  hats.” — Chicago  Rec¬ 
ord-Herald. 

Mother:  “You  naughty  boy,  you’ve 
been  fighting!”  Little  Son:  “No,  moth¬ 
er.”  Mother:  “How  did  your  clothes 
get  torn  and  your  face  get  scratched?” 
Little  Son:  “I  was  trying  to  keep  a  bad 
boy  from  hurting  a  good  little  boy.” 
Mother:  “That  was  noble.  Who  was  the 
good  little  boy?”  Little  Son:  “Me.” — 
Pittsburg  Bulletin. 

“I  decear’,”  said  Brother  Dickey,  “1 
got  ter  be  mo’  keerful  in  future — I  sho’ 
has!”  “What’s  the  trouble  now?” 
“Well,  suh,  I  whirled  in  en  prayed  fer 
rain  des  two  hours  en  a  half,  en  bless 
God,  dey  come  a  regular  deluge,  dat 
come  mighty  nigh  drownin’  de  bes’ 
mule  I  had.  Providence  is  so  partial  ter 
me!” — Atlanta  Constitution. 


II  siands  Alone. 

Doctor  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription 
stands  alone,  as  the  one  and  only  remedy 
for  leucorrhea,  female  weakness,  pro¬ 
lapsus,  or  falling  of  the  womb,  so  abso¬ 
lutely  specific  and  sure  in  curing  these 
common  ailments  of  women,  as  to  war¬ 
rant  its  makers  in  offering  to  pay,  as 
they  hereby  do,  the  sum  of  I500  reward 
for  a  case  of  the  above  maladies  which 
they  can  not  cure.  This  is  a  remarkable 
offer.  No  other  medicine  for  the  cure 
of  woman’s  peculiar  ailments  is  backed 
by  such  a  remarkable  guarantee.  No 
other  medicine  for  woman’s  ills  is  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  unparalleled  curative  pro¬ 
perties  that  would  warrant  its  makers 
in  publishing  such  an  offer;  no  other  rem¬ 
edy  has  such  a  record  of  a  third  of  a 
century  of  cures  on  which  to  base  such 
a  remarkable  offer. 

Miss  Enuna  Weller,  who  is  Secretary  of  the 
Young  People’s  Christian  A.ssociation,  at  i8ii 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  says  « Your 
‘  Favorite  Pre.scription  ’  is  a  boon  to  sick  and 
tired  women,  for  it  cures  them  when  other  med¬ 
icines  fail.  I  know  whereof  I  speak,  for  I  have 
had  experience  with  it.  For  fourteen  months  I 
had  constant  headaches ;  seemed  too  weak  to 
perform  my  daily  duties,  and  when  the  day  was 
over  I  was  too  tired  to  sleep  well.  1  suffered 
from  nervousne.ss  and  indigestion,  and  every¬ 
thing  I  ate  distr..-ssed  me.  Doctored  with  differ¬ 
ent  physicians  hut  received  no  relief.  After 
reading  one  of  your  books  I  decided  to  give  your 
‘Favorite  Prescription’  a  trial.  Am  very  glad 
I  did,  for  I  found  it  was  just  what  I  wanted.  I 
commenced  to  improve  at  once  and  kept  getting 
better  until,  after  seven  weeks,  I  was  entirely 
cured.  I  have  remained  in  perfect  health  ever 
since,  and  remain  a  firm  friend  of  your  ‘  Favor¬ 
ite  Prescription.’  ” 

The  dealer  who  offers  a  substitute  for 
” Favorite  Prescription”  is  only  seeking 
to  make  the  little  more  profit  afforded 
by  a  less  meritorious  medicine.  His 
profit  is  your  loss.  Therefore,  turn  your 
back  on  him  as  unworthy  of  your  pat¬ 
ronage. 

If  constipated  use  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleas¬ 
ant  Pellets.  They  cure  constipation, 
biliousness  and  .sick  headache.  They  do 
not  produce  the  "pill  habit.” 

World’s  Dispensary  Medical  As- 
■OCIATION,  Proprietors,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ALL 

STEVENS  RIFLES 

are  guaranteed  to  be 

SAFE,  SOLID  AND 
ACCURATE 

'I'he  line  is  most  complet(% 
embracing  Firearms  for 
almost  every  eonecivable 
purpose.  'I'liey  are  made 
in  many  styles  and  calibers, 
and  range  in  price  from 
$2.50  to  Sb'iO.OO. 

If  yonr  dealer  does  not. 
carry  STEVENS  BIFl.ES 
do  not  accept  some  other 
arm  of  questionable  ac(  ti- 
racy,  but  .send  to  ns,  we  will 
ship  (express  prepaiil)  on 
receipt  of  price. 

Send  for  catalog. 


J.  Stevens  Arms  and  Tool  Co., 
775  Main  Street, 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


m 


BARB  WIRE  AND  WIRE  NAILS; 

At  Special  Low  Prices  for  30  Days. 

We  ship  from  New  Haven,  (Jonn.,  or  Pittsburg,  Pa.! 
I  “Eagle’’  Barb  Wire  will  measure  M8  rods  to  lOOj 
I  pounds  or  220  pounds  to  one  mile.  Farmers  and  J 
I  Contractors  can  save  money  on  all  kinds  and  Rizes4 
I  of  wire  and  nails.  Write  your  wants  to  get  close-* 
I  to-cost  delivered  prices. 

CASE  BROS.,  Colchester,  Conn. 


DUPLEX  MMHINE 

The  only  succoesf ul  field  fence  maker.  Ball 
Bearing.  Antomatio,  simple,  llfo-lasting. 

A  Child  Can  Oparaio  It, 

A  level  heade<l  boy  can  take  It  apart  and 
put  It  together.  It  makes  most  perfect 

Fence  at  Coat  of  WIro. 

Jlarhlnp  sent  on  Trlnl.  Plain  and  Barbed 
Wiroat Wholo.nlo  Prices.  Catalogue  Free. 

KITSKLMAN  BROTHERS, 
BozD.92  Muncies  Indiana. 


1  drilling 
W  machines 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mochanlo  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  IHIOS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Tl. 


Positively  and  Permanently  Cures 
Hone  and  Hog  .Spavin,  Ringbone  (low  ringbone) 
Curb,  Thorouglipln,  Splint,  Capped  Hock, 
Wind  Puff.  Shoo  Boll,  Weak  and  Sprained 
Tendons  and  all  lameness. 

Hartland,  Livingston  County,  Mich. 

Find  enclosed  money  order  for  $.'),  for  which  send 
me  another  bottle  of  “Save-the-Horso’’  spavin  cure 
as  It  has  done  all  you  claim  for  It  forme.  With  the 
bottle  I  bought  of  you  I  took  off  a  curb,  spavin  and 
side  bone  on  a  3  yr.  ola  mare  that  other  spavin  cures 
refused  to  help  In  the  least.  I  consider  your  spavin 
cure  the  best  on  the  market.  E.  M.  PAUSHALL. 


FROM  A  REPUTABLE  AND  NOTED  TRAINER. 

Glenville  Driving  Park,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
For  the  enclosed  $5,  please  send  mo  one  more  bottle 
of  “Save-tho-Horse."  It  la  doing  great  work. 

MILLARD  F.  SANDERS. 


Ilowlck.  Quebec. 

I  had  a  mare  suffering  from  a  bone  spavin  and  very 
lame.  I  concluded  to  try  a  bottle  of  “Save-the-Horso,’’ 
and  at  the  expiration  of  six  weeks’  treatment  sho  was 
free  from  all  lameness,  and  I  consider  It  one  of  the 
greatest  compounds  made.  DAVID  BARRINGTON. 

Edge  water,  N.  J. 

Enclosed  find  check  for  $5.  for  which  you  will  kind¬ 
ly  send  mo  by  Wells  Fargo  Express  one  bottle  of 
‘•Save-the-Uorso’’  as  soon  as  possible.  'I'he  horse  I 
have  been  treating  wlth“8ave-the-Hor8e’’  went  sound 
and  I  sold  him.  The  last  1  heard  from  this  horse  he 
was  still  going  sound  and  working  every  day  and  I 
think  he  will  stay  sound.  Tno  bottle  1  am  ordering 
now  1  will  use  on  another  horse  that  has  a  pair  01 
-pavlns  and  a  curb;  he  does  not  go  very  lame,  but 
walks  on  his  toes  and  I  think  “Save-the-Horso"  will 
bring  him  around  so  that  ho  will  walk  all  right. 

,  _  OTTO  MKVER. 

The  fire  iron  Is  uncertain  and  Invariably  only 
aggravates  the  disease  or  Injury;  blistering  is  lesS 
effective  than  tire  iron,  and  both  necessitate  laying  ufi 
the  horse  from  four  weeks  to  two  months.  Arsenic, 
mercurial  and  poisonous  compounds  produce  Irrepat' 
able  injury. 

*  Save-the-Horse”  eliminates  all  these  factors. 

Horse  can  bo  worked  continuously. 

Cures  without  scar,  blemish  or  loss  of  hair. 

It  can  can  bo  applied  at  any  time,  anywhere,  any 
place  and  In  all  conditions  and  extremes  of  weather 
—hot  or  cold.  And  no  matter  what  the  ago,  condition 
or  development  of  the  case  or  previous  failures  In 
treating',  the  concentrated  penetrating,  absorbing 
power  of  this  remedy  is  unfailing. 

#5  I’KR  BOTTLE. 

Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle  constructed 
solely  to  satisfy  and  protect  you  fully.  Need  of 
second  bottle  is  almost  Improbable,  except  In  rarest 
of  cases. 

Copy  of  Guarantee  sent  upon  application. 

If  you  have  a  case  illfferent  than  desfrlbetl 
In  oiir  booklet  or  atlvertlHlng  write  ns. 

We  will  advise  you  frankly  as  to  the  possibility  of 
the  remedy  effecting  a  cure.  Give  explicit  i)arttcular8 
give  the  veterinarian’s  diagnosis.  If  he  Is  competent— 
inform  us  fully  as  to  the  ago,  development,  location 
of  swellings,  lameness,  action  and  previous  treat¬ 
ment. 

15,  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  express,  prepaid 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


BEATS  WOOD  ALL  HOLLOW 


Frost  Steel  Gates  from  $1.75  up.  Cheaper  than  a  wood 
gate.  Resides  making  the  best  heavy  weight  fence, 
wo  also  make  the  best  gate  for  the  money  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Write  and  find  out. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 
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Page  Cate  Frames 


ire  solid  round  Iron,  welded  by  elod.rlclty.  Oates 
have  to  stand  more  hanging  than  fence.  Ours  are 


1 V  Lrnrvfkri  MamH  f^TlMrplV 


Tires 

£0.98 

es  ^  PerPair 


sterling 
I’uncture 
I’roof  Tires 

arc  the  best  made.  Con¬ 
structed  on  puncture 
proof  lines.  No  solution 
in  them.  Quaranteed  for 
One  Year.  Complete 
catalogof  tires  from  $2.00  per  pair  up,  sent  FRF.K. 
Delaware  Rubber  Co.  657  Market  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  Send  for  big  Catalog. 


The  New  York  State  Fair 
Prize  List  is  now  ready  for 
distribution,  and  can  be  bad 
by  applying  to  S.  C.  Shaver, 
Sec’y,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Scratches, 
Grease  Heel, 
Mud  Fever, 
Hoof  Rot  and 
Speed  Cracks 

Cases  whore  ulcerations  extend  with  transverse 
cracks  which  open  at  every  step  and  often  bleed,  no 
matter  how  complex,  aggravated,  deei)-seated,  or 
ohronlo,  If  treated  according  to  directions  as  given  on 
circular  with  every  box,  positively  cured  with 

VETERINARY  PIXINE 

If  a  light  application  Is  used  before  speeding,  driv¬ 
ing  In  wot,  muddy  or  slushy  weather,  or  In  the  snow, 
your  horse  will  never  have  speed  cracks,  scratches  or 
grease  heel. 

It  will  keep  the  hoofs  healthy,  soft  and  In  perfect 
form. 

For  Old  and  Chronic  Sores,  Etc. 

Heals  collar  and  saddle  galls,  hopple  chafes,  ab¬ 
scesses,  Inflammatory  swellings,  sores  and  all  skin 
disease,  and  restores  the  hair  to  natural  color.  In 
oases  of  emergency  it  is  Invaluable. 

This  penetrating,  stimulating,  soothing,  absorbing, 
antiseptic,  healing  ointment  heals  from  beneath  the 
surface  by  disinfecting  the  parts,  subduing  the  Inflam¬ 
mation  and  stimulating  healthy  granulation,  not  by 
drying  and  scabbing. 

2  oz.,25c.;8  oz..50c.;  5-lb.  pkge.,  $4. 

At  all  drugsfists  and  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


DELOACH 


The  Price  ii  Right  Too. 
Known  the  World  Over. 
FARMERS’  $125  SAW  MILL 
Outa  8UU0  Feet  Lamber  a  day  with  only  4  h.  p. 
DeLoach  Variable  Fee<l  Saw  MUIb,  itolOOh.  p., 
any  price.  DeLoaoh  Mill  Machinery.  Planers, 
8hin((le,  Lath  and  Oom  Milla,  Water  Wheels,  etc. 
DeLMch  MUI  M.tg.  Oe.,  BexOOO  ati--.-, 

Hoadaeae  Oatalaya  Frea  It  yarn  cat  <kla  sot  aad 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  YEAR'S  HEN  RECORD. 

Pjjlt  II. 

Selling  the  Eggs. — The  eame  dealer 
has  had  the  eggs  on  contract  for  seven, 
eight  or  10  years  past,  with  the  agree¬ 
ment  to  pay  the  top  price  of  the  market 
for  fresh  eggs,  as  all  these  were.  He 
gave  as  high  a  price  in  Winter  as  he 
has  ever  before  given,  and  he  gave  no 
lower  price  in  Summer  than  he  has 
sometimes  before  given.  Indeed,  his 
Summer  price  has  some  years  been  three 
cents  per  dozen  less  than  he  paid  for 
these  eggs  of  1901.  And  yet  the  average 
price  for  the  whole  year  of  1901  has 
fallen  below  the  usual  average  price  by 
2.29  cents  per  dozen,  making  on  the 
1,963  dozen  sold  a  transfer  of  $44.95  into 
the  pocket  of  the  dealer,  that  belonged 
to  the  producer,  provided  the  real  mar¬ 
ket  price  in  the  city  was  no  lower  than 
usual.  However,  it  appears  that  eggs 
as  well  as  milk  did  actually  advance  in 
price,  if  not  to  the  extent  of  the  full  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  feed.  Even  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  where  this  dealer  maims  to 
get  his  weekly  and  daily  quotations,  by 
which  his  prices  to  me  are  regulated,  I 
learn  that  they  did  one  while  pay  as 
high  as  50  cents  per  dozen  to  sell  again, 
this  early  Winter,  December,  1901.  Yet 
the  telegraph  or  telephone  did  not  seem 
to  work  well  about  that  time,  for  my 
dealer  never  heard  they  were  above  40 
cents.  And  yet  a  former  clerk  of  that 
headquarters  store  drove  four  miles 
every  week  for  two  years  to  one  of  my 
nearest  neighbors  and  paid  them  just 
as  much,  and  sometimes  five  cents  per 
dozen  more,  than  my  man  was  paying 
me  for  eggs  carried  to  his  store.  And 
yet  the  average  price  of  1901  was  2.29 
cents  below  his  own  price  as  paid  the 
year  before  (1900),  when  the  average 
should  be  higher. 

How  is  that  explained  if  he  paid  as 
high  and  paid  no  lower  prices? 

By  advancing  the  price  very  slowly 
and  by  only  one  cent,  two  cents  or  at 
most  three  cents  per  dozen  at  long  in¬ 
tervals  on  the  rising  market,  and  falling 
quickly  and  with  plunges  of  five  cents 
and  10  cents  per  dozen  at  a  time.  In 
other  words,  he  kept  about  two  weeks 
behind  the  market  when  prices  were  ad¬ 
vancing,  and  about  two  weeks  ahead  of 
the  market  when  declining. 

Moral:  When  farmers  allow  the 
dealer  to  make  the  prices  of  both  what 
he  sells  to  them  and  what  they  sell  to 
him,  as  is  usually  the  case,  they  are 
likely  to  have  an  object  lesson,  if  they 
will  do  a  little  figuring,  showing  how 
easy  it  is  to  transfer — perhaps  uncon¬ 
sciously  to  both — not  a  small  portion  of 
the  profits  into  the  wrong  pockets. 

A  Comparison  of  1902  with  1901. — 
During  the  year  just  closed  about  the 
same  number  of  hens  have  occupied  the 
same  houses  and  yards,  and  have  been 
fed  substantially  the  same  kinds,  qual¬ 
ity  and  quantity,  of  foods  (with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  milk,  which  has  been  almost 
wholly  lacking),  and  have  received 
equally  attentive  care.*  Since  the  hens 
were  shut  into  their  houses  we  have 
also  been  handicapped  by  lack  of  chaff 
and  strawy  material  for  bedding  and 
scratching  material,  so  that  in  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December  eggs  scarcely  paid 
for  feed.  The  entire  year’s  results  when 
compared  with  1901  show  a  fall  off  of 
266%  dozen  eggs,  of  which  110  2-3  dozen 
of  this  diminution  were  in  the  months 
of  November  and  December,  when  eggs 
were  at  the  highest  price  of  the  whole 
year.  While  the  wholesale  price  of  eggs 
in  our  city  did  not  reach  so  high  a 
point  by  five  cents  per  dozen  in  1902  as 
in  1901,  yet  the  price  in  January  and 
February  kept  up  somewhat  longer 
than  usual.  But  my  hens  fell  off  in 
egg  production  during  those  months,  so 
that  out  of  the  total  shrinkage  of  266% 
dozen  126  dozen  of  this  falling  off  was 
in  the  months  of  highest  prices,  more 
than  enough  to  counterbalance  the  nat¬ 
ural  increased  average  price  of  the 
whole  year.  But  in  selling  the  eggs  of 
1902  we  endeavored  to  correct  the  mis¬ 
take  of  1901,  when  we  allowed  the  buy¬ 
er  to  raise  and  lower  the  price  at  his 
own  sweet  will.  We  kept  ourselves  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  actual  market  price 
each  time  when  the  eggs  went  to  mar¬ 
ket,  and  got  that  price  at  the  time  we 
ought  to  get  it.  However,  we  got  no 
higher  price  than  the  highest  in  1901, 
and  the  lowest  price  was  quite  as  low 
as  1901  price.  But  the  average  price  for 
the  whole  year  was  3  7-10  cents  per 
dozen  above  the  yearly  average  price  of 
the  year  before.  Had  we  looked  out  as 
sharply  when  selling  in  1901  and  got  as 


high  an  average  price  for  the  whole  year 
(and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the 
average  should  have  been  less)  the  eggs 
(1,963  dozen)  for  the  200  hens  would 
have  brought  $72.63  more  than  they  did 
bring.  That  would  have  nearly  paid 
the  taxes  on  a  $5,000  farm  at  $15  per 
$1,000 — rather  too  much  of  a  revenue  to 
be  transferred  to  the  wrong  man’s 
pocket  annually.  That  was  just  34  per 
cent  of  the  proceeds  of  the  hens  above 
the  cost  of  feed,  to  say  nothing  about 
the  labor  of  caring  for  the  200  hens. 
But  the  profit  of  any  business  (or  what 
one  gets  above  actual  cost)  is  all  he 
gets  out  of  that  business  to  live  on.  But 
if  he  throws  away  34  per  cent  of  that 
profit  in  selling  his  product  he  reduces 
his  income  to  a  very  small  margin,  es¬ 
pecially  when  the  income  of  hens  above 
cost  of  food  is,  at  best,  scarcely  enough 
to  allow  even  small  wages  for  their 
care.  That  is  a  leak  that  the  egg  pro¬ 
ducer  will  do  well  to  look  after. 

C.  K.  RECORD. 


CRIPPLED  INCUBATOR  CHICKS. 

I  (or  rather  my  wife  and  daughter)  have 
had  some  experience  with  hatching  chick.s 
in  an  Incubator  which  to  me  appears 
strange,  and  I  wish  to  seek  through  The 
R.  N.-Y.  some  explanation.  I  will  give  the 
facts  and  perhaps  some  one  having  more 
experience  can  give  reasons  for  the  results. 
In  1902  the  incubator  for  one  hatch  had  161 
tested  eggs,  and  hatched  104  chicks,  six  of 
which  were  cripples,  having  deformed  legs 
or  feet.  Another  was  from  149  tested  eggs 
which  hatched  74  chicks,  eight  of  which 
were  cripples  like  the  others.  During  this 
hatch  60  tested  eggs  were  under  hens  until 
seventh  day,  then  placed  in  incubator  until 
sixteenth  day,  then  taken  out  and  put  un¬ 
der  hens  to  hatch,  and  produced  about  50 
chicks,  none  of  which  was  crippled.  In 
1903,  250  eggs  were  put  In  Incubator,  from 
which  140  chicks  were  hatched,  15  of  which 
were  cripples.  Again,  250  eggs  hatched  out 
137  chicks,  18  of  which  were  cripples.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  last  hatch,  when  the  eggs  were 
tested  on  seventh  day,  the  eggs  removed 
left  room  to  put  in  some  eggs  which  had 
been  under  hens  an  equal  length  of  time, 
and  45  such  tested  eggs  were  put  into  the 
Incubator  where  they  remained  until  the 
nineteenth  day,  when  they  were  taken  out 
and  placed  under  hens  and  30  chicks  were 
produced,  none  of  which  was  crippled.  At 
the  time  the  eggs  were  taken  from  incu¬ 
bator  and  put  under  hens,  the  chicks  could 
be  heard  in  the  eggs. 

Now  the  conundrum  is:  What  causes 
cripples  to  be  hatched  in  incubator  when 
hens  hatch  healthy  chicks?  Remember 
that  the  eggs  hatched  by  hens  were  in  the 
incubator  in  one  case  from  seventh  to  six¬ 
teenth  day,  and  in  the  other  case  from 
seventh  until  nineteenth  day,  and  the 
chicks  hatched  under  hens  were  all  per¬ 
fect.  While  in  the  incubator  the  eggs  were 
all  treated  alike,  turned  twice  daily.  The 
eggs  were  from  the  same  source  so  it 
would  seem  heredity  could  not  be  the 
cause.  If  the  incubator  does  the  mischief 
is  it  done  during  the  first  seven  days  or 
during  the  last  three  or  even  two  days?  It 
seems  to  me  there  Is  a  cause  producing  de¬ 
formity,  working  here,  which  is  worth  in¬ 
quiring  into.  I  imagine  all  animal  life  is 
subject  to  the  same  natural  laws,  and  the 
Influence  which  causes  deformed  chicks 
might  cause  deformed  human  chicks.  Per¬ 
haps  investigators  more  competent  than 
myself  and  with  more  leisure  have  already 
solved  this  problem.  If  so  I  have  not  seen 
the  statement.  In  former  years  when  I 
have  hired  chicks  hatched  I  have  not  had 
a  larger  proportion  of  chicks  from  eggs 
than  from  the  above-mentioned  hatches.  I 
cannot  imagine  how  one  incubator  would 
be  more  likely  to  produce  such  results  than 
another,  nor  how  it  could  be  the  result  of 
faulty  manipulation.  m.  morse. 

Massachusetts. 


Hens  that  Pull  Feathers. 

Is  there  any  cure  for  hens  pulling 
feathers?  Mine  have  been  shut  up  all 
Winter,  and  will  have  to  be  confined  in  a 
yard  this  Summer.  They  have  been  fed  a 
ration  of  whole  wheat  and  cracked  corn, 
skim-mllk  before  them  all  the  time,  a  lib¬ 
eral  allowance  of  table  scraps  and  quite 
a  lot  of  meat  scraps,  some  raw  and  some 
cooked;  oyster  shells  and  grit  always  be¬ 
fore  them  and  cabbage  every  few  days. 
Some  of  them  are  nearly  bare  except  their 
wings.  Is  it  something  they  crave,  and 
can  they  be  cured  without  chopping  off 
their  heads?  c.  p.  b. 

Lewiston,  Vt. 

Our  experience  is  that  the  damage  is 
usually  done  by  a  few  evil-minded  hens, 
and  that  the  majority  of  the  fiock  do 
not  pull  feathers.  If  we  could  catch  the 
rascals  at  it  we  would  cut  their  heads 
off.  Lack  of  place  for  exercising,  over-  i 
feeding  and  consequent  laziness  and  a  j 
lack  of  meat  in  the  ration  are  all  men-  j 
tioned  as  causes,  for  this  trouble.  Lazi¬ 
ness  is  responsible  for  many  crimes.  i 


New  York  State  Veterinary  College 

of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  T. 

Free  tuition  to  New  T ork  State  students.  Extended 
announcement.  Address 

Prof.  JAMBS  LAW,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Director. 


NO  MORE  RLIND  nORSES.-ForSpecIflcOph- 
thalmia,  Moon  Blindness,  and  other  Sore  Byes, 
BAURr  CO.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  have  a  sure  cure. 


BARREN  COWS  CURED. 

Write  for  Pamphlets  and  Testimonials. 

Oldest  and  Best  Treatment  Extant, 

MOORE  BROS.,  V.  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


^'BLATCHFORD’S 

/CALF  MEAL 


THE  MILK  SUBSTITUTE 
'There  Is  nothing  like  it  to  raise'thrift^ 
^Jersey  Caloes." 

A*A  B.  aARDNER,  Csa.,  OLfRCOI.  I 

^Addrws,  BLATCHFORO’S  CALF  MEAL 
WAUKEGAH,  ILL 
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COOPERS 

sheepDip 


STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 

for  6o  years.  Used  on  250  millions 
annually.  5uperior  to  all  other 
kinds.  No  smell.  Benefits  while  it 
cures.  Keeps  flock  clean  a  long 
time.  Increases  growth  and  quality 
of  wool.  Used  by  large  majority  of 
sheep  breeders  in  all  countries. 

Sold  by  all  leading  druggists  and 
general  merchants  everywhere. 

If  local  druggist  cannot  supply, 
•end  $1.75  for  $a  (100  gal.)  pkt.  to 

CYl’HEKS  INCUBATOR  CO., 

No.  8  Park  Place,  New  York. 
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Sheep  Dips,  Tanks,  Worm  Cures,  Ear  Marks, 
Punches,  Tattoo  Markers,  Shearing  Machines, 
Shears,  Sheep  Marking  Paint,  Lamb  Feeders, 
Lies  Paint,  Poultry  Supplies,  Veterinary 
Remedies,  etc.  Write  for  Catalogue  J. 

F,  S-  BURCH  ft  CO..  144  Illinois  St.,CHICAGa 
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Care  These  Blemishes 
_  ,  Also  Blnsbons.  hard  or  soft 

y  -  ■  M  '  snlarasmentB.  SweenT.  Kneo- 
m  SpranKiFiatnla  and  Poll  KtU. 

I  B  m  Blight  oost  and  oertaln  onrss. 
IVo  big  booUsts  telling  how 
.  ~  ‘  jfod 


spUi\r 


to  do  It  sont  freo.Writo  today. 

rUHlHfl  BOOS.,  Ch«al.l., 
nt  Datea  BtMkTardt,CU«ai(S,nL  . 


SQUABS  PAY 

Easier,  need  attention  only  part  of 
time,  bring  big  prices.  Raised  in  one 
month.  Money-makers  for  poultry- 
men,  fanners,  women.  Send  forFRBB 
BOOiCLBT  and  learn  this  rich  home 
Industry.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB 
CO.,  4  A  Friend  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


of  Omaha 

makes  the  best  lice  and 
mite  killer  for  poultry— 
l.ee’s  Lice  Killer.  A  liquid— 
simply  spray  or  sprinkle  on 
tlie  roosts.  N o  handling  of 
fowls.  No  labor  or  bother. 
Kills  both  body-lice  and 
mites.  .Sold  in  every  state 
at  85  cts.  per  qt.,  tl  per  gal. 
Send  for  free  catalogue, 
poultry  booklet  and  calen¬ 
dar,  list  of  3.000  agencies,  etc. 
(iEO.  U.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha,  Keb. 


nCATU  TH  I  I  PC  0*1  ^**<1  CHICKS 

UCA  in  I  U  LlUC  64-page  book  FRBB. 


D.  J.  LAMBKRT,  Box 


Apponaug,  B.  L 


INCUBATORS 

From  $8  up.F  Best  reuonable  prlood 
hateners  on  the  market'  . 
Broodera.  $4  up.  None  better  at  aay 
price.  Fully  warranted.  Catalog  tree. 
L.  A.  BANTA,  LIGONIER.  IND. 


one:  OXRX.' 

hatobea  1733  ohioka.  One  woman  3493. 
One  man  3632.  Many  others  do  equally 
well  with  the  PEBPBCTBD  HATCH- 
INO  SYSTEM.  Beats  inoubatore.  Book¬ 
let  free.  F.  OmillDY.MorriaonviUe,  UL 


FOR  SALE 


—Pekin  Duck  Eggs  from  choice 
stock.  J1  for  12. 

E.  P.  ARCHER,  New  Hope,  Pa. 


VnilNR  nUIPI^Q  Shipped  safely  any  distance 
I  UUliU  UniUixu  Try  them  instead  of  eggs  fo 
^.tn^lnll'  vuievlew  Poultry  Farm  Co..  Salem,  N  x- 


Cnnonnu  charleston  Four  Comers,  N.  Y., 
I  UUnUUli)  Box  63,  will  spare  a  few  Mam¬ 
moth  Light  Brahma  Cockerels.  Eggs,  76c.  per  16. 

llfV l||nnTTCC~“®*^y’’  White  Wyandottes 
If  I  AHUU  I  I  Co  that  win.  Eggs.$L  R  F.D. 

Vai.entine  &  SULLIVAN,  Huntington,  L.  I.,N.  Y. 


A  lot  of  fine  breeding  birds  at  reduced  prices. 

Wh.  Wyan.,  P.  Rock  and  I.rf}ghorn  EGGS.  $1  tor 
26.  Stamp.  Mils.  J.  1*.  UELLING8,  Dover,  Del. 


BARRED  ROCKS 


exclusively  Stock  and  eggs 


faction  guaranteed.  Eggs,  $1  per  15.  Circular  Free. 

J.  W.  COX,  New  Wilmington,  Pa.,  Box  H. 


Breeders’  Directory 


^HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Good  ones,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  Bnll^ 
ready  for  service. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DELIiHURST  FABMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  regi.stered. 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Rifton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  91)7  Liberty  tStreot,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


A ******  Leghorns.  Three 
nl  nunlnLo  calves,  Uve  months,  one  bull;  fall 
pigs;  service  boars;  Rose  Comb  and  Single-Comb 
White  Leghorn  Fowls;  eggs  for  hatching. 

HOMER  J.  BROWN.  Harford,  Corll  ind  Co.,  N.  Y. 


For  Scotch  and  A  '\f  n  Q  U  I  D  CT  G 
American-bred  I  I W  I  I  I  iw  Ei 
of  best  dairy  quality,  and  Shetland  Ponies,  gentle  foi 
children.  Address  J.  F.  CONVERSE  &  CO.^  Wood- 
vUle,  Jefferson  County,  N  Y 


*  I  p  Purebred  Devon  Calves 
at  reasonable  prices. 

B.  J.  WIGHTMAN,  West  Eaton,  N.  Y. 


Dorlfohiroo”^'^®*'  *****^  American  blood. 

Dwl  nullll  CO  C.  M.  A«UE,309  Broadway,  New  York 


FOR  SALE 


Ice. 


Choice  Recorded  Large  English 
Berkshlr  Boarsi  ready  for  senr 
Write  your  wants  or  come. 

B.  B.  BALL,  Stanley,  N.  Y.,  B,  V.  D.  1. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  rg^’^tn^ 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester, Mich 


Re|i.  P.  Chinas,  BerKshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  If  not 

_  _  satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money. 

HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Rosenvlck,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


nrnvcilinpc  Choice  Berkshire  Pigs  eligible 
DCn^OnilfCd  to  registry.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  SUGAR  GROVE  FARM,  Grantsvllle,  Md. 


0  1  P  PIPQ  for  sale  at  farmers’ prices.  Fine 

I  If  Ui  rlUu  stock.  None  bettor;  few  as  goon. 
May  and  June  delivery.  J.  D.  DATES,  Idlewild 
Farm,  R.  F.  D.  No.  9,  Ludlowvlllo,  N.  Y. 


0  1  P  As  good  as  money  win  buy 

■  Ii  III  Off  me  or  scientlflo  breeding  pro¬ 
duce  at  prices  that  farmers  can  afford  to  pay. 
Pedigree  furnished  with  every  animal.  Start  light 
by  ordering  a  bred  sow  or  a  pair  of  pigs. 

G.  S.  IIEN.JAMLV  Horf<  MV.h 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 

bred  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wls. 


Jk  A  I  in  purebred  Scotch 

L#  FA  f  \  I  Ia  Collie  Pups.  Present 


price  from  $5  to  $10  each. 

W.  W. 


Apply  promi)tly  to 
CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


Eggs,  4c. 


J  W.  Wyan.  I  Farm  Range.  W.  IRISH. 
(R.  I.  Reds,  f  Po’keepsie,  N.Y.  B.F.D. 


MAM  for  hatching  from  choice  matings  of  Barred 
HUv  P.  Rocks  and  White  Wyandotte#.  $3  per 


ttfng;  three  sittings,  $5. 
ifton,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y 


WOODCREST  FARM, 


WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 

for  Sale  for  setting  from  Pittsburg  and  Cleveland 
winners.  High  scoring,  large  size,  great  egg  produc¬ 
ers.  Remainder  of  season:  15  eggs,  $1.50;  50  eggs,  $4  60. 
A  circular  for  the  asking. 

JNO.  W.  WARRICK,  Washington,  Pa. 


Eggs  that  Hatch  at  Cut  Prices 

Distance  no  objection.  Wej)ackin  cotton  batting, 
which  i)revents  jar  and  chill.  B.  Rocks.  W.  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  B.  Leghorns.  MT.  BLANCO  POULTRY 
FARM,  Mt.  Blanco,  Ohio. 


Barred  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes 

Eggs  for  hatching,  $3  per  100. 

C.  A.  HALL,  Oak  Hill,  Greene  County,  N  Y. 


White  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs  for  Hatch 

ing;  13  for  50c.  J.  M.  Thorniley,  Marietta,  Ohio. 


rppp  15,$1;  4U,$2.  Buff,  Wh.. Barred  Bocks;  Buff, 
lUUu  Wh.,Br. Leghorns;  Buff,  Wh., Golden Wpn., 
Black  Langshans,  Buff  Cochins,  Lt.  Brahmas,  Minor- 
caS;  Hamburgs.  Cat.  H.  K.  Mohr,  Quukertown,Pa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  no  fancy;  bred  for 
business;  brown  eggs;  bread-winning  strains: 
<500  layers;  SI .50  per  16;  $5  per  100;  $48  per  1,000.  Stock 
for  sale-  J.  A.  DbMAR,  Silver  Lake.  Mass 


90 


varieties.  Any  amount  Poultry,  Eggs,  Pigeon* 
and  Hares.  Guide  desc.  60-page  book,  10c. 

I.  A  BBRGBY,  Box  8,  Telford.  Pa- 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  the  ones  that  pay. 

We  breed  from  the  large  true  egg  type.  Have  bwn 
breeding  nine  years  to  make  this  breed  perfect,  we 
bave  over  700  to  select  from,  and  offer  you  the  bei  eui 
of  our  experience.  Send  for  ciacular.  _ 

WHITE  &  RICE.  Box  A,  Vorktown,N.  k. 


OnnifCDCI  W.  wyan.,  P.  Rocks, 

UUUAkllEiLO  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Leghorns, 
from  prize-winning  stock.  23  varieties  of  land  ana 
water  fowls.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Big  catalogue 
free.  PINE  TREE  FARM,  Box  T,  Jamesburg,N.  J' 
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Ailing  Animals. 

Cows  with  Warts. 

Can  you  give  me  remedy  for  warts  on 
cows’  teats?  My  cows  have  lots  of  them, 
one  having  them  In  bunches  a«  large  as  a 
silver  quarter.  They  are  large  and  flat  and 
cannot  be  cut  off.  I  have  used  castor  oil 
twice  a  day  for  six  weeks  or  more,  and 
still  they  grew,  and  have  been  trying  tur¬ 
pentine  on  a  big  flat  one  on  the  udder  but 
to  no  effect.  As  soon  as  one  of  the  cows 
dries  off  I  will  try  Iodine,  but  I  am  afraid 
to  use  such  things  on  cows  I  am  milking. 
I  once  saw  some  kind  of  acid  recommended 
but  have  forgotten  wjiat  it  was.  J.  E.  k. 

Rhode  Island. 

Cattle  are  affected  with  two  kinds  of 
warts.  Your  cows  seem  to  have  what  is 
called  Verruca  vulgaris.  It  is  confined 
to  the  papillae  and  epidermis  of  the  skin. 
When  small  the  warts  may  be  snipped 
off  with  shears  and  the  stump  touched 
with  nitrate  of  silver.  When  broad  and 
flattened  they  can  be  dissected  out  and 
the  wound  cauterized  if  necessary.  If 
they  are  large  and  very  vascular  they 
may  be  ligated,  one  by  one,  by  taking  a 
strong  cord  and  tying  it  as  firmly  around 
the  base  as  possible.  They  will  then 
shrivel,  die  and  drop  off.  If  there  is  a 
tendency  to  grow  again  apply  a  red-hot 
iron,  or  nitric  acid  with  a  glass  rod. 

Improper  Cow  Feeding. 

I  am  feeding  cornstalks  and  brewers’ 
giains;  cows  go  off  feed;  udder  becomes 
hard  and  inflamed,  milk  looks  watery 
and  full  of  lumps.  Some  are  affected  in 
only  one  quarter.  The  parts  affected  never 
regain  a  full  flow  of  milk;  some  go  dry  en¬ 
tirely.  What  is  the  cause  and  what  treat¬ 
ment  would  you  advise?  a.  a.  j. 

Michigan. 

The  trouble  is  an  unbalanced  ration. 
Cornstalks  and  all  brewers’  grains  are  of 
a  highly  carbonaceous  nature,  and  never 
should  be  fed  alone,  but  in  con¬ 
junction  with  nitrogenous  foods.  While 
you  are  feeding  cornstalks  and  brewers’ 
grains  you  must  lighten  them  up  with 
hran.  When  your  cows  go  off  their 
feed,  give  them  1^4  pound  Epsom  salts 
followed  up  with  a  change  of  ration  en¬ 
tirely  for  a  few  days,  consisting  of  bran 
and  hay,  and  their  udders  will  become 
all  right. 


Profitable  Illinois  White  Wyandottes 

I  note  the  Mapes  article  on  feeding 
hens  on  page  289,  and  also  his  scant  egg 
yield  for  a  March  day — which  is  only  15 
eggs  per  month.  My  fiock  produced 
about  15  in  November,  17  in  December, 
and  gradually  increased  it  to  a  fraction 
over  24  for  March.  I  get  best  results  by 
feeding  the  mash  at  noon,  IV^  ounce  per 
bird,  while  he  gives  less  than  1%  ounce. 
This  mash  is  the  first  feed  of  the  day, 
so  there  is  no  morning  work.  An  hour 
before  dark  each  gets  two  ounces  grain 
(one-third  oats,  two-thirds  wheat)  in 
the  litter,  and  after  dark  when  on  roost 
one  ounce  wheat  in  deep  litter  for  morn¬ 
ing  exercise;  corn  on  the  ear  occasional¬ 
ly  in  the  litter.  Three  times  a  week 
green  cut  bone,  one  ounce  eacn.  Fur¬ 
ther,  each  pen  has  four  self-feeding 
boxes.  No.  1  grit.  No.  2  oyster  shells.  No. 
3  beef  scraps.  No.  4  a  chop  of  oats  and 
corn.  Being  always  before  them  they  do 
not  overload.  In  Winter  the  water  in 
fountains  is  kept  warm  by  lamp,  and 
mangels  fed  freely.  They  see  the  ground 
but  little  in  Winter  or  on  wet  days,  and 
these  dates  have  no  effect  on  the  egg 
yield,  not  even  the  very  cold  days.  They 
commence  laying  late  in  October  and  get 
their  normal  yield  early  in  January.  At 
this  date,  after  5%  months  of  steady 
laying,  less  than  20  per  cent  are  broody, 
I  am  confident  that  confinement  with 
scratching  sheds  and  good  care  is  far 
better  than  range;  larger  egg  yield, 
more  vigoi',  more  fertile  eggs  and  more 
capable  of  holding  out  for  a  long  and 
heavy  egg  yield.  Our  eggs  usually  hatch 
13  or  14  to  setting  of  15.  I  calculate 
that  each  eats  above  five  ounces  dry 
food  per  day,  and  they  get  to  the  butch¬ 
er’s  block  16  months  after  they  leave 
the  shell  and  (carcass  and  eggs)  bring 


close  to  $4.60  per  head.  Out  of  this 
comes  their  feed,  about  $1.25. 

Ottawa,  III.  A.  G.  OBIGGS. 


How  a  Co-operative  Creamery  Helped 

It  is  strange  what  a  change  has  come 
over  the  farmers  of  this  town.  But  a  few 
years  ago  there  was  no  opportunity  to  sell 
milk;  then  a  shipping  station  was  built  and 
operated.  In  a  very  short  time  the  price 
for  milk  was  not  satisfactory  to  farmers 
and  the  F.  S.  M.  P.  A.  was  started,  and 
you  know  the  outcome  of  that  better  than 
I  do.  Of  late  there  has  been  a  codperative 
creamery  and  cheese  factory  started  in 
Homer,  and  now  all  of  the  dairymen  ex¬ 
cept  one  on  this  street  for  a  distance  of 
three  miles  to  one  place  or  the  other  are 
patrons.  One  of  the  patrons  of  the  cheese 
factory  told  me  to-day  that  the  sellers  of 
milk  get  20  cents  a  can  more  because  of 
the  creamery.  I  take  It  for  granted  that 
there  is  a  good  demand  for  cows  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  shipped  in  and  readily 
sold.  The  price  I  do  not  know.  The  price 
of  grain  is  lower.  I  bought  to-day  corn- 
meal  for  $20  per  ton,  bran  and  middlings 
$23  per  ton.  distillery  dried  grains  $25  per 
ton.  w.  c.  L. 

Homer,  N.  Y. 


Chicks  and  Asparagus  Beetles.— I  note 
on  page  300  that  F.  J.  T.,  of  Norwich,  N.  Y., 
asks  for  remedy  for  Asparagus  beetles.  I 
have  been  able  to  keep  my  two  acres  of 
asparagus  fairly  free  of  beetles  by  plan¬ 
ning  to  have  10  or  15  hens  with  100  to  200 
little  chickens  two  to  three  weeks  old 
placed  in  coops  about  the  beds,  so  that  hens 
were  confined  but  chickens  had  free  run. 
The  chickens  ought  to  be  about  above  age 
by  May  15,  as  that  Is  about  the  time  that 
the  beetles  first  appear  here.  It  is  fun  to 
see  the  little  fellows  catch  the  bugs  and 
how  they  do  thrive  on  bugs  for  a  dessert. 

Sodus.  N.  Y.  B.  J.  c. 

Hard  to  Find.— A  reader  in  Kansas 
writes  as  follows:  “I  want  a  business  part¬ 
ner.  I  am  a  little  past  60  years;  I  have  a 
good  plant  order  trade,  and  might  quad¬ 
ruple  it  if  I  had  a  live  get-up,  wideawake 
young  man.  He  would  have  to  be  tem¬ 
perate;  I  will  not  employ  a  man  who  drinks 
or  chews  much  tobacco;  such  are  not  reli¬ 
able.  A  cigarette  smoker  is  an  abomina¬ 
tion.  I  have  tried  them  over  and  over. 
They  cannot  count  25  strawberry  plants 
correctly.  They  either  have  over  or  under 
count.”  Such  a  combination  ought  to  be 
easy  to  find,  but  if  you  think  it  an  easy  job 
start  to  find  such  a  young  man  and  see 
how  weary  your  feet  will  be  before  you 
bring  him  home.  There  are  many  of  them, 
but  they  won’t  leave  their  jobs. 


DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

ARE  SO  MUCH  BETTER  THAN 

OTHER  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


BECAUSE. — They  are  constructed  under  many  all- 
important  patents,  which  cannot  be  used  by  any  other 
manufacturer  and  which  enable  De  Laval  machines  to 
skim  cleaner  and  produce  a  more  even  and  more  thor¬ 
oughly  churnable  cream  than  is  otherwise  possible,  at 
much  less  speed  and  wear,  and  with  much  greater 
ease  of  operation. 

BECAUSE  . — The  De  Laval  makers  have  ever  been 
first  and  foremost  in  the  manufacture  of  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rators  throughout  the  world — have  ever  led  where  others 
follow — their  factories  being  among  the  finest  machine 
shops  in  the  world  and  their  knowledge  of  Cream 
Separators  far  greater  and  more  thorough  than  that  of 
any  comparatively  inexperienced  would-be  competitor. 

BECAUSE  . — The  one  purpose  of  the  De  Laval 
makers  has  ever  been  the  production  of  the  very  best 
Cream  Separator  possible  regardless  of  cost,  instead  of 
that  mistaken  “cheapness”  which  is  the  only  basis  upon 
which  any  would-be  competitor  can  even  make  pretence 
of  seeking  a  market. 

BECAUSE  . — The  vastly  greater  sale  of  De  Laval 
machines— ten  times  all  others  combined  —enables  the 
De  Laval  makers  to  do  these  things  and  much  more 
in  the  production  of  the  perfect  Cream  Separator  that 
no  one  else  could  attempt. 

A  De  Laval  catalogue  explaining  in  detail  the  facts 
here  set  forth  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 

CH!C<kGO. 

1213  Filbert  Street, 
PHILAD^PHIA. 

217-221  Drumm  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices; 
74  Cortlandt  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


121  Youville  Square, 
MQNTREA.. 

75  &  77  York  Street, 
TORONTO. 

248  McDermot  Avenue, 
WINNIPEG. 


FOR  REASONS  OF  STATE. 

A  vivid  little  love  btort 

BEAUTIFULLT  ILLUBTEATED. 

“For  Reasons  of  State”  is  told  simply  but  with 
an  ap^aling  interest  from  beginning  to  end.  The 
story  is  contained  in  a  handsomely  illustrated 
booklet  just  issued  by  the  Lackawanna  Railroad 
describing  some  delightful  eastern  summer 
re.sorts.  Sent  on  receipt  of  5  cents  in  stamps 
addressed  to  T.  W.  Lee,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Lackawanna  Railroad,  New  York  City. 


Examine  all  the  Cream  Separators 
on  the  market;  look  carefully  to 
their  construction;  then  select  the 
one  which  you  think  will  do  the  best 
work  and  give  you  the  least  bother. 
We  believe  that's  the 

EMPIRE 

Ea»y  Running 

Cream  Separatorm 

Guaranteed  to  run  more  easily,  to  be 
easier  to  clean  and  last  longer  than 
any  other.  It's  for  you  to  decide. 
Try  it  first.  Get  our  free  book. 

Empln  Craam  Separator  Co. 

"Rlooinfield,  JV,  J. 

Western  Office,  Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


THE  ODOR 

of  animal  and  stable  and 
all  disease  germs  are  re¬ 
moved  from  milk  by  using 

CHAMPION 

Milk  Cooler-Aerator. 

Automatic  working.  Milk 
keeps  much  longer  and 
gives  finer  flavored  butter 
and  cheese.  Booklet  “Milk 
ud  lU  Cue,'*  free.  Writ,  for  It. 

Champion  Milk  CoolarCo. 
1 17Sqii]res  St.,  Corlland,  H.T. 


AmericaLii 

Crea.m  Sepa-ra-tors 

are  proving  the  biggest  money  makers  for 
farmers  of  any  machines  on  the  market. 
The  price  is  away  down,  and  we  sell 
them  on  trial.  Medal  at  Paris  in  1900. 
'Write  for  free  catalogue  to-day. 

American  Separator  Co.. 

Box  1066  Bainbrldge.  N.  Y. 


End  Your 
Butter  Troubles 

with  a  National  Hand  Separator 
and  make  more  and  better  butter  from 
same  quantity  of  milk.  The 
National  will  do  it  easier, 
quicker  and  pay  Its  cost  in 
a  very  short  time.  Wedon’t 
ask  you  to  take  our  word— 
we  send  the  machine  for 

10  Days’  Free  Trial 

and  let  It  prove  its  worth 
right  In  your  own  dairy. 
You  takf.no  rUk~yi%  assume 
ItaU.  If  it  does  not  meet 
your  expectations,  send  It 
.back— we  pay  the  costs. 
'  Our  catalogue  tells  more 
—write  for  it,  It’s  free. 

National  Dairy  Machine  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


CREAM  EXTRACTOR 


FREE 


This  is  a  genuine 
offer  made  to  introduce  the  Peoples 
Cream  Extractor  in  every  nelghbor- 
booii.  It  is  the  best  and  simplest  in 
the  world.  We  ask  that  you  show  it  to 
your  neighbors  who  have  cows.  Send 
your  name  and  the  name  of  the  near¬ 
est  freight  office.  Address 

PEOPLES  SUPPLY  CO., 

Deyit.  86.  Kansas  City,  Mu. 


ARevolutiou  iuDairyiug 

W e  can  prove  that  the  Plymouth  Cream  Extractor  has 
more  points  of  ezoellenoe  than 
any  other.  Here  are  a  few:  Milk 
not  mixed  with  water.  Removable 
inner  can.  Inner  can  has  center 
tube  which  Is  also  water  recep¬ 
tacle.  Water  distributed  equally 
around  and  under  Inner  can;  also 
through  center  tube,  giving  great¬ 
est  possible  cooling  surface.  No 
water  required  five  months  in  the 
year.  New  and  orlglnalfaucet;  Im¬ 
possible  to  leak  or  sour.  You’ll  be 
sorry  if  you  buy  any  Other  before 
investigating  this.  Send  for 
<atalog.  PLYMOUTH  CREAM 
SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  Plymouth,  Ohio. 
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Farmer  Fredricks: 
"  Well,  there  she  is,  all 
safe  and  sound:  won¬ 
der  if  I  got  what  I 
ordered.” 


Who  pays  the  freight? 


Sow  is  the  Time  to  Think 

ftbout  Mowers,  Hay  Rakes  and  Feeders,  Sickle  Sharp- 
eners.  Hay  Carriers  and  Stackers,  Waterproof  Canvas 
Covers  for  Haystacks,  Implements,  etc.,  Wagons,  Cam¬ 
eras,  Groceries,  etc.  Don’t  wait  until  the  last  minute. 
Think  what  you  will  need  soon,  and  write  us  TODAY.  If 
you  will  tell  us  what  you  want  to  buy  we  will  send  you  a 
special  catalogue  on  that  article  or  articles  free  of  charge. 


You  do  and  always  will.  Every  article  brought  into  your 
town  has  had  the  freight  on  it  paid  by  somebody  so  if  you 
don’t  pay  it  who  does  ?  Goods  sent  ** prepaid”  or  sold  in  your 
home  town  have  the  freight  charg'es  and  a  profit  on  the 
same  included  in  the  price  to  you.  When  you  buy  your  sup* 
plies  from  us  you  pay  but  one  small  profit.  We  save  you 
the  profits  of  the  agent,  jobber  and  dealer.  You  pay  the 
freight  and  get  the  lowest  rates. 

SEND  FOR  C.ATALOGUE  No,  7t 

Containing  ItOO  pages  with  pictures  and  wholesale  prices  on  practically  every* 
thing  you  eat,  wear  or  use.  Send  tSc  to  partly  pay  postage  (the  book  Itself  is  free.) 
Write  name  and  address  on  slip  at 
the  right  and  send  to  as  today. 
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Watch  this  space  next  month  and  see 
if  Farmer  Fredricks  was  disappointed. 

Michigan  Jive. 


CUT  OUT  THIS  COUPON 

Send  for  Catalogue  TODAY  and  save  money  on  your  supplies. 

Montgomery  Ward  S*  Co.»  Chicago, 

Enclosed  find  15  cents,  for  which  please  send  me  Catalogue  No,  ys 

Kame - 


Montgomery  Ward  8r  Co.  Chicago 


Express  Office- 
County — 


Write  very  plain. 

- Post  Office- 


-State- 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWHOIiESAI-E  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Bams,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Deaiera 

Srofita.  In  use  6  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
ranee.  Low  prices  will  surprise  yon.  Write  for  Samnles. 
0.  'n.  INOERSOLL,  »48  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


For  30  days  to  the  readers  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  Beautiful  Imported  5®-piece 

CHINA  TEA  SET 

or  Toilet  Set,  or  Parlor  Lamp,  or  Clock,  or  Watch 
and  many  other  articles  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion,  with  an  order  of  20  lbs.  of  our  New  Crop, 
60c.  Tea,  any  kind,  or  20  lbs.  Baking  Pow¬ 
der,  46c.  a  lb.,  or  an  assorted  order  Teas  and 
B.  P.  This  advertisement  MUST  accompany 
order. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.O.Box  289.  81  &  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


HENCH’S 


20th 
Century 

Steal  Ball  Coupling  Cultivator 


Order 
immediately  and 


With  Double  Row  Corn 
Planter  and  Fertilizer 
Attachment  Complete 
on  One  Machine. 
Parallel  beam  move¬ 
ment,  pivoted  axle, with 
lateral  beam  move- 
mentin  connection  with 
the  movable  spindles, 
or  either  independent 
of  each  other.  Centre 
lever  for  sprcadlnjr 
and  c  I  o  s  I  n  ic  shovel 
gaD^s.  Themostcomplete 


Introduce  them  fornext.eaaon.  on  the  malket. 

having  every  possible  movement  of  tbc  shovel  gangs. 

Th«  HENCH  &  DROMGOLD  CO.  Mfrs.,York,  Pa. 


^’4iGET  A  GOOD 
%f7wiND  MILL 


Don't  buy  a  poor  wind  mill.  Don't 
pay  a  double  price.  Send  direct  to 
our  factory  for  catalogue  of  the 


FreemoLn 

Steel  Wind  Mills 

and  four  post  angle  steel  towers.  A 
complete  line  of  pumping  and  power 
mills  of  the  highest  grade  at  extreme¬ 
ly  low  prices.  We  can  save  you 
money  on  article. 

S.  Freeman  ®.  Sons  Co., 
102  Hamilton  St.,  ILacine,  Wis. 

A  complete  line  of  Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutters, 
Corn  Shellers,  Wood  Saws,  etc.,  at  low  prices. 


ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

When  you  romo  to  think  about  going 
away  to  school  send  for  Catalogue  of 
the  Leading  Business  and  Shorthand  Sehool. 


IDE 

MACHINERY 


that  appeal  to  every  practical 
farmer  are  the  improved 
needle  and  simple  knotter. 

There  are  only  two  moving 
parts  to  knotter,  and  this 
partly  explains  why  the  Mc¬ 
Cormick  is  always  in  work¬ 
ing  order.  The  simple  knot¬ 
ter  is  made  of  extra  hardened  material  that  insures  long 
wearing  and  means  long  life  for  the  binder. 


The  McCormick  needle  is 
fitted  with  steel  rolls  in  both 
the  point  and  heel.  These 
rolls  prolong  the  life  of  the 
needle  and  facilitate  the  good 
work  of  the  machine. 


Address  Nearest 
McCormick  Branch, 


The  Improved  needle,  sim¬ 
ple  knotter  and  other  good 
features  will  be  fully  explained 
if  you  will  call  at  the  nearest 
McCormick  agency. 


Albany,  Rochester, 
Elmira,  Ogdensburg. 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND 

■  S  ■■  ■■  ^ ■  ■  w  MB  m  surplus  water  and  admit  the  air  to  the  soli— 

.both  necessary  to  best  results  In  agriculture.  My  AGRICULTURAL 
DRAIN  TILE  meets  every  requirement.  Make  also  Sewer  Pipe,  Red 
and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops.  Encaustic  SWp  Walk  Tile,  etc.  Write  for 
,  . - j5hn  H.  JACKSON, 76^hlrdAve.  Albany, N.Y. 


what  you  want  and  prices. 


Save  Time,  Labor  and 

This  5o«  8  Pennsylvania  Thresher  and  Cleaner  and  Roller  Bearing 
tievel  Tread  Poweristhe  best  individual  outfit  forthreshing  rye,  barley. 

oats, lUx,rioe,sl&lfs,millet,torghum,  timothy, etc.  Willthreahand  slsMlOOtoloO 
bushelsof  wheat  per  day.  Alsomadeintwoandthreehorseslses.  Power  eaa  be  used 
forouttingendlsge  and  dry  feed,  shelling  all  kinds  of  grain,  to  run  the  saw,  green  bone 
oatter,  pump  water,  separate  cream,  ebom,  etc.  Also  make  lever  powers,  Fe^  sad  Sa- 
rilsgeCotters.Qrindere.^ws.ete..  Heebner  A  Sons^ 22  Broad  St.eLansdala.Pa. 


Beat  and  cheapest 
Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
,,„PRESS  CO., 

118  W*.t  Water  St., 
SIRACUSK,  N.  Y. 


<^JUST  AS  GOOD" 


KRAUS  CULTIVATOR 


Is  what  the  dealer  hides  behind  when  he  doe. 
not  have  what  you  want.  Don’t  be  deceived. 
Nothing  Is  just  as  good  as  the 

PIVOT 
AXLE 

A  perfect  hlllBlde  worker.  Direction  and  action 
controlled  by  the  foot-levers.  Works  equally 
well  on  the  level.  High  wheels,  light  draft,  per¬ 
fect  balance.  Adjustable  in  width.  Convenient 
levers  controlling  depth,  etc.  Center  lever 
spreads  or  closes  the  gangs.  4,  6  or  8  shovels.  Pin 
or  Spring  Hoe,  or  Spring  Tooth.  Simplest  and 
easiest  working  cultivator  made.  Don’t  buy  a 
cu  Itlvator  un  til  you  have  tried  the  Kraus.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  handle  It,  write  ns.  We  also 
make  the  Carpo  Walking  Cultivator. 

THE  AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO.,  DEPT.  D,  AKROI,  OHIO. 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Kye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  it  again  In  perfect 
bundles.Can  be  changed 
in  fifteen,  minutes  to  a 

spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 

Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built  Send  for  catalogue,  B  to 
the  GKANT-FERBIS  COMPANY.  Troy,  N.  Y. 


HORSE  POWERS, 


THRASHERS^ 
and  CLEANERS 


WOOD  SAWS. 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  PHTTCR^ 
Tread, Pat. Governor  Feed  and  Ensilage  wU  I  I  tno 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR'LWORKS,  PoHstown.Pa 

F.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Wlllet.N.  Y. 
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THE  MISSING  LINK  APPLE. 

Two  Views  Regarding  a  New  Variety. 

At  various  fruit  exhibitions  during  the  past  two 
years  we  have  seen  samples  of  the  Missing  Link 
apple.  We  found  the  specimens  handsome,  of  medium 
size,  and  of  fair  flavor.  The  greatest  argument  made 
In  favor  of  this  variety  is  its  remarkable  keeping 
quality.  The  fact  that  it  will  keep  in  the  ordinary 
cellar  until  early  or  Fall  apples  are  ripe  is  the  “link” 
missing  in  an  endless  chain  of  apples  for  every  day  in 
the  year.  Whenever  a  new  variety  is  offered  it  must 
run  the  gauntlet  of  criticism,  and  strong  must  be  its 
staying  qualities  to  enable  it  to  pass — for  the  evident 
desire  is  to  kill  it  if  possible.  Our  samples  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  B.  M,  Stone,  of  Stull,  Pa.  We  let  him 
present  the  favorable  side  of  Missing  Link.  Of  the 
samples  pictured.  Fig.  131,  the  one  showing  the  cross 
section  was  grown  in  1901  and  has  stood  much  hand¬ 
ling  at  exhibitions.  It  was  not  decayed  when  we  cut 
it  open. 

The  Favorable  Side. 

The  Missing  Link  originated  in  Ohio  60  years  ago, 
out  was  never  really  tested  until  about  1880.  After 
the  heavy  crop  of  1900,  during  the  Fall  we  could 
hardly  give  our  ap¬ 
ples  away,  but  in  the 
Spring  those  who 
had  apples  that 
would  keep  through 
sold  them  from  $1  to 
?2.50  per  bushel. 

This  caused  me  to 
look  for  long-keep¬ 
ing  apples,  so  I  could 
get  into  the  market 
in  the  Spring  and 
get  the  good  prices. 

In  January,  1901,  I 
found  this  apple, 
which  appears  to  be 
just  what  we  need 
for  cellar  storage. 

Samples  have  kept 
with  me  over  two 
years  in  an  ordinary 
cellar.  It  may  be 
said  that  an  apple 
of  average  quality 
will  not  compete  in 

the  market  with  the  better  varieties  when  held  in  cold 
storage.  Few  people  can  have  storage  apples.  The 
city  people  can  get  a  few  at  a  time  of  the  dealer,  but 
the  country  people  cannot  get  them.  If  they  should 
get  a  barrel  three-fourths  of  them  would  rot  before 
being  used  up.  I  never  was  where  I  could  get  apples 
from  cold  storage.  The  ordinary  farmers  and  people 
of  small  towns  will  have  to  be  supplied  with  long- 
keeping  apples  through  the  Spring  and  fore  part  of 
Summer,  if  they  have  any  at  all.  Most  people  I  have 
talked  with  say  that  cold  storage  injures  the  flavor. 
As  I  look  at  it  an  apple  with  an  average  flavor  and  a 
long  keeper  will  be  much  better.  b.  m.  stonr. 

The  Other  Side. 

In  reply  to  a  pointed  question  as  to  the  character 
and  value  of  the  apple  called  Missing  Link  I  have  this 
to  say,  after  having  seen  and  tested  specimens  of  it 
at  the  exhibits  of  the  Illinois  Horticultural  Society 
and  elsewhere,  for  several  years  past.  There  are  some 
■who  think  it  is  not  a  distinct  seedling  variety  but  an 
old  one  with  a  new  name,  but  this  I  do  not  believe, 
from  the  evidences  I  have  had  presented  to  me  in  its 
native  State  of  Illinois.  In  size  and  appearance  there 
is  nothing  very  attractive  about  this  apple,  for  it  is 


not  large  and  is  rather  dull  green  with  bronzy  red 
stripes.  The  quality  is  from  poor  to  medium,  which 
is  true  of  nearly  all  other  very  late  keepers.  The  ef¬ 
forts  of  those  who  are  pushing  the  sale  of  the  trees 
of  this  variety  remind  me  of  a  colloquy  I  heard  in  1866 
between  the  eminent  pomologist.  Dr.  John  A.  Warder, 
and  a  man  who  was  trying  to  convince  him  of  the 
excellence  of  a  very  inferior  seedling  apple  that  he 
had  brought  to  a  fair  in  Ohio.  The  doctor  quietly 
and  as  kindly  as  possible  met  every  point  with  seri¬ 
ous  objections,  stating  that  it  was  small,  of  poor 
color  and  inferior  quality;  when  the  man  declared 
that  although  this  might  all  be  true  “the  apple  would 
keep  like  a  stone”;  to  which  Dr.  Warder  quickly  and 
forcibly  remarked:  “Yes,  and  it  is  about  as  good  to 
eat.” 

Now,  I  do  not  say  that  the  Missing  Link  is  as  poor 
as  that,  but  there  are  other  apples  that  keep  as  late, 
so  far  as  1  have  been  able  to  learn,  and  are  larger, 
handsomer  and  of  as  good  or  better  quality.  Wil¬ 
low  is  one  of  this  character  and  Clayton  is  not  far 
behind  it.  I  have  known  both  of  them  to  keep  in  com¬ 
mon  cellar  and  pit  storage  until  midsummer,  espe¬ 
cially  Willow,  and  be  sold  at  fruit  stands  at  Fourth 
of  July  celebrations.  Mann  and  Lansingburg  are 
other  better  apples.  In  my  opinion,  there  would  be 
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THE  MISSING  LINK  APPLE— THE  CROSS  SECTION  SHOWS  FRUIT  FROM  THE  CROP  OF  1901.  Fig.  131. 


no  very  important  link  left  out  of  the  apple  chain  if 
one  missed  planting  the  Missing  Link. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


SUMMER  PINCHING  FOR  PEACH  TREES. 

To  Make  Them  Fruit  Low. 

We  have  the  following  question  from  a  reader  in  Ne¬ 
braska:  “The  peach  tree  wants  to  grow  up  and  up.  I 
live  in  a  windy  country,  and  I  want  to  keep  the  tree 
down.  1  cut  back  severely  in  the  Spring.  Then  the  tree 
makes  a  rank  growth  and  makes  the  fruit  buds  develop 
near  the  top.  I  want  the  fruit  buds  down  lower.  Can  1 
make  the  fruit  buds  develop  lower  by  Summer  pinching? 
If  so,  at  what  stage  of  growth  should  I  pinch?” 

I  have  had  no  experience  in  Summer  pinching  nor 
ever  tried  it.  I  prune  in  the  Spring  according  to  Mr. 
Morrill’s  method.  But  I  doubt  whether  Summer 
pinching  will  obtain  the  desired  object.  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  those  who  have  had  experience. 

Kankakee  Co.,  Ill.  e.  s.  kriebel. 

I  think  that  the  correspondent  may  succeed  in  get¬ 
ting  the  fruit  buds  down  on  the  tree  by  Summer 
pinching  as  he  suggests.  The  pinching  back  should 
be  done  in  June  as  the  peach  makes  very  rapid  growth 
during  May,  and  the  growth  should  be  checked  when 


the  tree  reaches  the  desired  height.  For  the  western 
conditions  and  in  windy  sections  low-heading  is  very 
desirable  on  peaches  as  well  as  on  other  fruit  trees. 

I  would  advise  heading  the  trees  just  as  near  the 
ground  as  pos.sible.  In  the  peach  I  would  cut  the  tree 
off  at  eighteen  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground 
when  planting,  and  then  form  the  head  from  that 
point.  In  this  way  the  fruit  can  be  kept  near  the 
ground;  there  is  not  as  much  danger  of  it  being  blown 
off  by  the  wind  or  the  tree  being  broken;  and,  by 
using  the  extension  harrow,  the  proper  cultivation 
can  be  given.  Fig.  132  shows  a  row  of  low-headed 
trees  in  the  orchards  of  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station. 
The  low  heading  also  prevents  sunscalding  on  the 
trunks,  which  is  a  very  important  consideration  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  ii.  c.  price. 

Iowa  Experiment  Station. 

I  very  much  doubt  whether  your  Nebraska  corre¬ 
spondent  can  succeed  in  keeping  his  peach  trees  down 
by  Summer  pinching.  If  done  soon  enough  to  stop 
the  growth  where  he  would  like  it  to  stop,  it  will 
merely  tend  to  induce  the  production  of  side  branches 
which  may  not  mature  sufficiently  to  withstand  the 
Winter.  A  better  plan  will  be  to  withhold  all  nitro¬ 
genous  fertilizers,  including  leguminous  cover  crops, 
and  to  stop  cultivation  early  in  the  season,  not  later 

than  the  middle  of 
July,  seeding  with 
some  cover  crop  like 
oats,  barley  or  mil¬ 
let,  which  will  check 
growth  and  not  add 
nitrogen.  While  the 
rich  soil  of  Nebraska 
will  force  a  rampant 
growth  in  the  early 
Summer  under  nor¬ 
mal  conditions,  in 
the  average  year  the 
weather  is  so  dry 
later  in  the  season 
that  growth  is  check¬ 
ed  and  wood  thor¬ 
oughly  ripened  for 
Winter,  particularly 
if  c  u  1 1  i  V  a  t  i  on  is 
stopped  and  a  cover 
crop  added.  This  is 
the  plan  adopted  by 
the  best  Nebraska  or- 
chardists,  at  least  so 
far  as  the  cultivation  is  concerned.  As  I  call  to  mind 
young  peach  trees  brought  into  bearing  in  Nebraska, 
I  do  not  remember  that  the  strong  growth  proved  any 
serious  objection.  One  of  the  methods  adopted  by  the 
largest  growers  which  assists  in  keeping  the  tree  down 
is  the  low  headin.g,  which  starts  the  branches  close 
to  the  ground.  fred  w.  card. 

Rhode  Island  Exp.  Station. 

Peach  trees  in  the  North  should  be  headed  very  low 
to  start  with,  and  then  the  new  growth  can  be  pinch¬ 
ed  back  at  the  height  the  party  desires.  Of  course 
enough  wood  should  be  left  for  fruit  buds.  The 
pinching  should  be  done  whenever  the  new  shoots 
reach  the  proper  height  desired.  d.  s.  ij^ke. 

Page  Co.,  Iowa. 

Experience  in  this  cold,  bleak  and  windy  northwest 
country  in  growing  peaches  is  to  start  the  branches 
not  over  two  feet  from  the  ground,  trim  severely  in 
June  each  Spring  except  when  loaded  with  fruit,  then 
practically  none.  No  matter  how  high  the  branches 
grow’  the  weight  of  a  good  crop  of  fruit  will  bring 
the  limbs  down,  often  lower  than  we  enjoy,  on  the 
ground.  When  planted  a  sufficient  distance  apart  the 
fruit  buds  are  evenly  distributed  over  the  tree.  If 
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planted  too  close  the  fruit  buds  will  be  on  the  ends 
of  the  top  limbs.  I  would  not  recommend  Summer 
pinching  for  this  section.  s.  e.  haxe. 

Illinois. 

There  is  but  one  way  in  which  to  make  peach  buds 
dev’elop  reasonably  close  to  the  ground  and  that  is  to 
keep  the  bearing  wood  low  down  by  pruning  short 
when  tree  is  planted,  forcing  the  laterals  to  start  close 
to  the  ground.  Then  as  soon  as  two  or  three  feet  long 
stop  shoots  by  pinching  out  terminal  bud.  The  second 
series  of  laterals  should  be  stopped  by  first  of  August. 
By  continuing  the  pinching  out  of  the  terminal  buds 
the  second  and  thii*d  year  fruit  buds  will  be  developed 
reasonably  low  on  the  trees.  This  system  of  Summer 
pruning  makes  it  unnecessary  to  remove  more  than 
small  surplus  or  interfering  branches  in  the  Spring, 
and  makes  the  building  up  of  desirable  shaped  low¬ 
headed  trees  possible.  My  experience  with  Spring 
pruning  of  the  peach  is  that  it  encourages  just  the 
conditions  that  our  Nebraska  friend  complains  of,  in¬ 
duces  excessive  growth  of  wood,  which  unless  stopped 
early  in  the  season  will  be  slow  in  forming  fruit  buds. 

Indiana.  m.  h.  ridgeway. 

The  severe  cutting  back  in  Spring  has  the  effect  of 
forcing  strong  wood  growth  rather  than  fruit-bud 
formation.  Anything  that  tends  to  stunt  or  dwarf 
the  wood  growth  stimulates  to  bearing.  Summer 
pinching  of  the  tips  of  the  stronger  growing  shoots 
after  the  shoots  are  nearly  to  their  usual  full  growth 
will  have  a  tendency  to  set  fruit  buds  on  such  shoots 
near  their  bases.  But  other  means  are  better.  In  June 
or  July  tie  around  the  body  of  the  tree  where  it  is 
regularly  cylindrical,  a  small  rope  wrapped  tightly 
around  two  or  three  coils  and  securely  tied,  not  so  as  to 
bruise,  but  to  check  sap  movement,  and  the  effect  will 
be  to  cause  abundant  setting  of  fiower  buds.  The  rope 
should  be  removed  in  Fall  before  freezing  weather. 
To  prevent  the  tree  from  making  too  high  a  growth 
and  cause  a  more  spreading  top  to  form,  let  what 
Winter  or  early  Spring  pruning  is  done  be  accom¬ 
plished  chiefly  in  heading  back  the  strongest  leaders 
half  way  or  more  of  the  last  season’s  growth,  always 
cutting  off  just  above  an  outer  bud  on  the  shoot.  This 
outer  bud  will  become  the  leader  of  that  branch  the 
next  year,  and  being  on  the  outer  lower  side  tends  to 
spread  and  lower  the  top  of  the  tree  generally.  With 
the  cording  and  this  manner  of  Winter  pruning  no 
Summer  pinching  will  be  necessary. 

Grayson  Co.,  Texas.  t.  v.  munson. 


WHY  USE  SALT  OH  ASPARAGUS  BEDS? 

There  arc  few  horticultural  notions  more  widely 
entertained  than  the  idea  that  common  salt  is  espe¬ 
cially  suitable  as  a  fertilizer  for  asparagus.  It  was 
formerly  the  custom  to  empty  the  brine  from  pork 
and  beef  barrels  on  the  garden  patch  of  asparagus, 
often  with  surprisingly  good  results,  as  this  home¬ 
made  preserving  liquid  usually  contained  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  nitrogenous  matter  dissolved  from  the 
meats  and  more  or  less  saltpeter  or  nitrate  of  potash 
Is  usually  included  in  such  formulas,  and  thus  the 
asparagus  is  supplied  with  concentrated  food  ma¬ 
terials,  for  which  the  salt  or  chloride  of  sodium  gets 
all  the  credit.  Established  asparagus  plants  root 
deeply,  and  are  very  resistant  to  the  influence  of  salt, 
which  may  be  put  on  strong  enough  to  kill  out  most 
weeds  without  exerting  a  particularly  harmful  influ¬ 
ence.  If  there  are  already  good  supplies  of  plant  food 
in  the  soil  salt  may  aid  in  dissolving  it  out,  especially 
in  light  sandy  land,  where  it  probably  also  aids  in 
conserving  moisture.  In  heavy  soil  it  is  always  likely 
to  do  more  harm  than  good.  To  grow  asparagus 
profitably  it  is  needful  to  manure  heavily.  Most  New 
Jersey  growers  pin  their  faith  to  20-ton  applications 
of  stable  manure  to  the  acre,  hauled  on  in  late  Win¬ 
ter  while  the  ground  is  still  frozen.  This  gives  good 
satisfaction,  but  cleaner,  surer  and  better  all-’round 
results  are  likely  to  be  had  from  using  1,000  to  2,000 
pounds  of  a  good  high-grade  potato  fertilizer  to  each 
acre  applied  broadcast  just  as  the  cutting  season  is 
over,  and  cultivated  in  the  soil.  There  should  be 
about  four  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  five  or  six  of  potash 
and  eight  of  available  phosphoric  acid.  Many  think 
kainit  the  best  source  of  potash  for  asparagus.  As 
kainit  is  about  half  common  salt,  at  least  twice  the 
weight  of  this  material  should  be  used  as  of  muriate 
or  sulphate  of  potash  in  making  up  the  fertilizing 
mixture  to  secure  the  necessary  potash,  and  a  propor¬ 
tionally  larger  amount  should  be  applied  to  the  land. 

Asparagus  makes  its  Spring  growth  in  the  form  of 
edible  shoots  from  material  stored  in  the  fleshy  roots 
during  the  previous  Summer,  and  can  scarcely  he  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  affected  by  fertilizers  applied  just  before 
or  during  the  cutting  season,  as  it  requires  leaf  ac¬ 
tion  to  assimilate  crude  materials  absorbed  from  the 
soil,  and  if  the  necessary  manures  can  be  applied  just 
as  cutting  stops  so  as  to  he  ready  as  soon  as  the  fo¬ 
liage  is  developed,  the  best  and  most  economical  re¬ 


sults  are  to  be  expected.  If  one  depends  on  bulky 
animal  manrires  it  is  probably  better  to  get  it  on 
when  hauling  Is  easy  over  frozen  ground,  but  it  would 
seem  that  chemicals  are  most  profitably  applied  when 

r 

true  growth  is  ready  to  start  and  root  action  is  al¬ 
ready  active.  The  most  successful  growers  use  both 
stable  and  chemical  manures  with  great  liberality. 


A  LIGHTNING  ROD  WINDMILL 

Refeiring  to  the  several  articles  that  have  appeared  In 
The  R.  N.-Y.  on  the  subject  of  lightning,  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  one  on  page  279,  I  would  like  to  ask  whether 
a  galvanized  steel  windmill  mounted  on  a  high  tower  of 
the  same  material,  and  connected  to  a  pump  in  a  well, 
does  not  afford  protection  to  nearby  buildings  against 
lightning?  c.  J.  n. 

Pullman,  Ill. 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  such  a  structure 
would  collect  and  convey  to  the  earth  an  immense 
amount  of  electricity,  and  if  It  extended  sufficiently 
high  above  the  buildings  would  afford  a  large  amount 
of  protection.  If  the  tower  or  mill  had  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  sharp  points  kept  bright  extending  up  its  col¬ 
lecting  power  would  be  very  greatly  enhanced,  and 
of  course  it  would  afford  much  greater  protection,  as 
it  is  these  sharp  bright  points  that  take  the  electricity 
so  rapidly  as  to  disarm  the  cloud.  There  is  one  mani¬ 
festation  of  electricity  which  fortunately  is  very  rare, 
against  which  It  is  very  difficult  to  guard  by  conduc¬ 
tors,  the  ball  or  meteoric  form.  About  10  years  ago 
wo  had  our  barns  destroyed  by  this  form.  During  a 
thunderstorm  our  nearest  neighbor  sat  looking  out 
towards  our  barn,  and  he  say  a  ball  of  fire  about  five 
or  six  feet  m  diameter,  he  says,  which  went  streak¬ 
ing  like  a  meteor  through  the  clouds  and  struck  the 
cupola  of  our  barn,  when  it  seemed  to  burst,  and  in 
less  than  a  half  minute  the  flames  burst  from  every 
part  of  the  barn,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  the  whole 
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system  of  five  barns  about  the  yard  were  all  con¬ 
sumed.  As  we  had  only  owned  this  farm  about  five 
months,  and  there  were  no  rods  on  the  barns,  I  can¬ 
not  say  whether  conductors  would  have  saved  it. 

J.  s.  AVOODWARD, 


VALUE  OF  CORN-AND-COB  MEAL 

What  is  the  real  value  of  cobs?  Does  it  pay  to  grind 
them  with  the  corn  for  food?  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
some  experiment  station.  Some  people  say  the  combina¬ 
tion  is  good  ground  for  food  and  others  condemn  it. 

Bendersvilie,  Pa.  w.  s.  a. 

There  is  and  always  has  been  a  wide  difference  of 
opinion  concerning  the  actual  feeding  value  of  corn¬ 
cobs.  In  the  thoroughly  dried  corn  the  nutriment 
has  been  nearly  exhausted  into  the  kernel.  If  corn 
is  not  fully  ripe,  the  cob  will  be  worth  more.  Prof. 
Henry  gives  the  digestible  protein  0.4  per  cent,  carbo¬ 
hydrates  52.5,  fat  0.3,  water  11.  This  leaves  a  large 
per  cent  of  fiber,  which  of  course  makes  for  a  very 
small  feeding  value,  and  yet  some  pig-feeding  experi¬ 
ments  in  New  Hampshire  gave  460  pounds  of  corn- 
and-cob  meal  equal  to  482  pounds  of  cornmeal.  In 
Missouri  634  pounds  corn-and-cob  equaled  501  of  corn, 
and  in  Kansas  650  pounds  corn-and-cob  equaled  670 
of  corn.  The  probability  is  that  the  cob  being  ground 
finely  with  the  corn  the  gastric  juices  of  the  stomach 
were  able  to  act  more  thoroughly  upon  it,  and  hence 
the  net  result  of  the  corn  value  was  greatly  increased. 
While  I  have  no  authority  for  the  statement  I  sus¬ 
pect  there  may  be  a  stimulating  effect  upon  the  diges¬ 
tive  tract  from  the  mineral  matter  contained  in  the 
cob.  Before  feeding  large  quantities  I  should  be  as¬ 
sured  that  it  could  be  very  finely  ground,  which  is 
difficult  to  do.  If  only  cracked  or  granulated  it  will 
probably  not  only  have  no  feeding  or  physiological 
effect,  but  be  a  positive  damage  to  the  animal.  I 
might  add  that  Shelton,  in  his  Kansas  steer  feeding 
experiments,  secured  the  following  results.  Column  1 
show.s  average  weight  at  beginning;  2,  total  gain;  3, 


total  feed;  4,  average  gain  per  steer;  5,  meal  per  100 
pounds  increase;  6,  average  daily  gain  per  steer: 


Feed. 

(1884) 

Oorn-and-cob 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

..  815 

11,565 

1,580 

316 

732 

2u25 

Cornmeal  . 

..  847 

11,612 

1,466 

292 

795 

2.08 

(1885) 

Cornmeal  . 

.  .1,150 

12,6.54 

1,085 

217 

1.166 

1.36 

Corn-and-cob  .. 

..1,128 

12,918 

1,052 

205 

1,260 

1.41 

H. 

E.  COOK. 

ALL  SORTS. 

WHEY  FOR  CALVES. — This  is  a  well  balanced 
food,  but  the  proportion  of  water  is  too  great  to  get 
the  highest  results.  I  have  been  boiling  the  stuff, 
or  a  temperature  of  190  degrees  will  be  sufficient  to 
produce  a  separation  of  the  casein  and  a  portion  of 
the  other  solids  remaining,  and  subsequently  a  pre¬ 
cipitation.  The  top,  about  one-third  of  the  whole,  is 
dipped  off  and  thrown  away,  leaving  a  more  concen¬ 
trated  food.  Calves  drink  it  mixed  with  Red  Dog 
flour  and  oil  meal,  and  are  making  a  fairly  satis¬ 
factory  growth.  The  cheese  farmer  alone  can  make 
use  of  the  plan.  It  is  in  the  raising  of  young  calves 
that  I  envy  the  butter  maker.  h.  e.  c. 

DANISH  BAI.L-HEAD  CABBAGE.— I  have  grown 
this  variety  around  Chicago  for  the  last  10  years,  and 
previous  to  that  for  a  number  of  years  in  Denmark, 
both  cabbage  and  seed,  of  that  variety.  I  do  not  won- 
dor  that  some  people  are  dissatisfied  with  their  crop, 
as  I  have  seen  advertisements  in  American  papers 
for  several  years  of  firms  announcing  themselves  as 
special  growers  of  and  dealers  in  Danish  Ball-head 
cabbage  in  Denmark.  So  far  I  have  been  unable  to 
locate  these  seed  farms,  and  most  likely  there  has 
been  not  a  single  seed  of  their  mixture  grown  in  Den¬ 
mark.  Danish  Ball-head  or  Amager  cabbage  was 
originally,  as  F.  G.  Tice  states  on  page  300,  a  very 
long-stemmed  solid  ball,  rather  bluish  in  Fall,  but 
snow  white  after  New  Year’s,  weighing  about  from 
eight  to  12  pounds.  It  is  the  best  keeper  I  have  known 
yet;  I  have  generally  had  some  as  late  as  April  15  to 
May  1  in  perfect  condition.  I  know  growers  of  this 
variety  of  seed  in  Denmark  have  been  working  on  and 
improving  by  selection  year  after  year  for  20  years, 
and  have  brought  the  stem  down  to  half  its  original 
length  and  of  so  uniform  a  size  that  I  have  seen  fields 
of  several  acres  in  the  Fall  on  rich  black  soil  with 
clay  bottom  where  1  was  hardly  able  to  see  a  head 
that  was  either  smaller  or  larger  than  the  rest,  and 
with  uniform  length  of  stem.  I  import  the  seed  for 
my  cabbage  plants  from  one  of  these  growers;  then  I 
know  what  I  am  getting.  I  have  never  failed  to  rea¬ 
lize  from  ?!4  to  $8  per  100,  and  it  is  the  best  seller 
from  December  1,  while  the  flat-headed  variety  has 
sold  in  Fall  for  sauerkraut  at  $1  to  $2  per  100.  They 
have  never- failed  with  me  until  last  year,  when  every¬ 
thing  drowned  on  my  52-acre  truck  farm.  l.  m. 

South  Chicago,  Ill. 


FRUIT  NOTES. 

THE  LEHIGH  GREENING.— On  April  27  1  sent  by 
mail  another  Lehigh  Greening  apple,  knowing  that  you 
could  not  judge  of  the  quality  by  the  sample  sent  last 
Fall.  A  single  variety  with  all  of  the  excellent  qualities 
is  hard  to  find,  but  I  was  so  impressed  with  the  Lehigh 
Greening  that  I  set  139  trees  for  orchard  purposes.  It 
there  is  a  better  variety  I  would  be  tempted  to  dupli 
cate  the  139  trees,  but  I  know  of  no  such  variety.  I 
hope  next  Fall  to  send  you  another  variety,  which  has 
the  red  jacket;  it  is  not  quite  as  late  a  keeper  as  the 
Lehigh,  but  its  size  and  quality  far  outrank  Ben  Davis, 
and  in  looks  it  is  not  inferior.  It  is  possible  that  I  may 
be  just  a  Ittle  sour  on  the  Ben  Davis  apple,  for  one  time 
boarded  in  a  family  by  that  same  name.  I  only  wish 
Ben  Davis  was  as  good  as  it  looks;  it  might  be  a  re¬ 
markable  apple.  W.  B.  K.  JOHNSON. 

R.  N.-Y.— The  quality  of  this  apple  is  much  better  than 
those  tested  last  Winter.  It  is  more  like  the  old  R.  I- 
Greening  though  not  so  delicate  in  flavor.  The  apple  is 
certainly  a  remarkable  keeper.  As  for  ‘“getting  sour  on 
Ben  Davis’’ — no  one  seems  yet  to  have  become  sour 
enough  to  contribute  much  acid  to  the  apple  Itself. 

A  STRAWBERRY  CROP.— It  cost  us  $25  per  acre  to 
keep  strawberry  plants  clean  and  free  from  noxious 
weeds  each  season.  In  early  Spring  after  plants  are  set 
we  use  a  Planet  Jr.  hand  cultivator;  this  machine  has  a 
large  wheel  in  front  and  has  two  steel  blades  which 
cut  under  the  surface  about  one  inch  between  the  rows. 
This  weeder  we  can  set  so  as  to  cut  as  close  as  half  inch 
to  each  plant,  thus  leaving  only  the  space  to  hoe  between 
each  plant.  We  continue  this  work  up  to  July  20,  when 
the  runners  commence  to  act.  After  this  date  our  opera¬ 
tions  to  keep  our  plants  clean  cost  more  figuratively.  Our 
space  becomes  narrow  to  use  the  hand  machine.  After 
this  date  the  hoe  comes  into  play  between  each  growing 
plant.  It  may  seem  a  low  estimate  to  some  of  our  berry 
growers;  we  wish  to  state  that  never  do  we  grant  or 
allow  a  single  weed  to  go  to  seed.  'This  is  the  contest 
which  saves  us  labor  and  money.  Each  season  we  do  not 
have  to  battle  a  new  crop  of  weeds.  Such  varieties  as 
Sample  and  Glen  Mary  yield  on  our  plant  farm  from  12,000 
to  20,000  quarts  per  acre.  New  York,  Bismarck,  Kansas 
and  Wm.  Belt  10,000  to  12,000  quarts.  Sample  will  pick 
first  grade  about  one-half,  Glen  Mary  three-fourths.  Glen 
Mary  on  our  plant  farm  has  paid  us  better  than  any 
other  variety  t.  c.  kevitt. 

New  Jersey. 
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HERDING  SHEEP  IN  SMALL  FIELDS. 

Would  it  be  a  feasible  plan  to  keep  100  breeding  ewes 
in  a  field  of  two  or  three  acres  in  extent,  all  the  year, 
Summer  and  Winter,  giving,  of  course,  the  necessary 
shade  and  water  and  feeding  them  silage  all  the  time, 
with  perhaps  an  occasional  feeding  of  hay?  Would  use 
oats  and  peas  for  Summer  silage  and  fill  the  silo  in  the 
Fall  with  corn  silage  to  last  until  I  could  grow  another 
crop  of  oats  and  peas  the  following  year.  This  plan  does 
away  with  fencing,  eliminates  the  danger  from  dogs,  and 
makes  it  possible  to  handle  more  sheep  than  when  pas¬ 
tured  :n  field.  The  soiling  plan  is  too  expensive  to  be 
profitable.  h.  c.  m. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  it  is  possible  to  keep  a  flock 
of  sheep  in  a  small  lot  and  by  properly  feeding  them 
keep  them  healthy,  but  whether  such  a  project  could 
be  made  profitable  is  quite  another  thing.  One  hun¬ 
dred  brooding  ewes  kept  on  two  acres  of  land  would 
soon  make  it  like  a  barnyard  with  not  a  green  thing 
on  it  and  further  make  it  so  rich  that  nothing  could 
be  grown  on  it.  It  would  be  far  better  to  have  two  or 
three  fields  and  change  the  sheep  from  one  to  another 
once  a  week.  But  such  close  herding  would  require 
the  most  careful  watching  and  management  to  pre¬ 
vent  disease  and  keep  the  sheep  in  perfect  health. 
We  once  had  40  Hampshire  ewes  imported  which  were 
landed  on  our  farm  in  July.  On  being  brought  over 
the  ocean  trip  they  had  been  greatly  neglected,  and 
when  received  looked  so  hard  we  were  ashamed  of 
them  and  so  put  them  in  two  pens  20  feet  square  in 
one  of  our  basements  to  the  barn,  and  they  were 
never  let  out  of  those  pens  until  the  next  Spring, 
when  time  to  go  to  pasture.  We  never  had  sheep  do 
better,  and  the  40  ewes  raised  70  fine  lambs.  But  they 
were  very  carefully  fed  and  watered  and  had  every¬ 
thing  possible  for  their  best  welfare.  I 
think,  however,  it  would  be  more  prac¬ 
ticable  for  H.  C.  M.  to  fence  off  say  three 
five-acre  lots,  have  one  in  grass  and  sow 
the  others  to  Dwarf  Essex  rape,  then 
allow  the  sheep  constant  access  to  the 
five-acre  pasture  and  keep  them  one 
week  at  a  time  on  each  of  the  rape  fields. 

It  might  even  then  be  best  to  give  the 
sheep  daily  a  little  dry  feed  like  clover 
hay  or  w'heat  bran,  and  plenty  of  salt 
should  always  be  accessible.  There  is 
no  question  but  such  a  plan  would  be 
fea.sible  with  a  flock  of  Merinos  or 
llampshires  because  they  take  kindly  to 
being  kept  in  large  flocks,  but  it  might 
be  questionable  with  Southdowns, 

Sliropshires  or  any  of  the  heavy  long- 
wool  breeds,  for  none  of  these  thrive  so 
well  when  closely  crowded.  But  with 
any  breeds  so  kept  it  would  be  necessary 
to  change  the  fields  often,  as  by  so  over- 
stoc^king  and  feeding  the  land  would  be¬ 
come  excessively  rich  and  would  be 
liable  to  become  infested  with  parasites 
that  would  injure  the  sheep.  By  using 
hurdles  or  movable  fences  the  feeding 
ground  could  be  changed  fi*om  year  to 


pounds  muriate  of  potash  will  give  97  pounds  nitro¬ 
gen,  215  pounds  phosphoric  acid  and  200  pounds  of 
potash.  There  are  fertilizers  on  the  market  with  even 
higher  per  cents  of  plant  food  than  these.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  following  chemicals  are  sometimes  used: 


Pounds  in  100. 

Nitrogen.  Phos.  acid.  Pota.sh. 


Phosphate  of  potash . . 

38 

33 

Nitrate  of  potash . 

.  13 

45 

Phosphate  of  ammonia . 

.  10 

44 

,  , 

Sulphate  of  ammonia . 

.  20 

.. 

If  we  were  to  mix  500  pounds  each  of  phosphate  of 
potash,  nitrate  of  potash,  phosphate  of  ammonia  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia  we  should  have  215  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  410  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  390 
pounds  of  potash,  or  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  weight 
actual  plant  food.  We  realize  what  a  concentrated 
mixture  this  is  when  we  remember  that  good  stable 
manure  contains  less  than  two  per  cent  of  its  weight 
as  actual  plant  food!  These  chemicals  are  very  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  could  not  be  used  with  economy  on  ordi¬ 
nary  crops.  They  ai'e  as  soluble  as  sugar  and  are  at 
once  available.  Home  of  the  best  orange  growers  in 
Florida  are  beginning  to  use  these  expensive  mix¬ 
tures.  It  may  seem  strange  at  first  thought  that  these 
soluble  chemicals  should  be  used  freely  on  light, 
leachy  sands.  These  Florida  growers  have  found  that 
it  pays  them  best  to  make  several  small  applications 
of  fertilizer  through  the  season  rather  than  to  use 
it  all  at  one  time.  Where  they  are  to  use  half  a  ton 
per  acre  of  a  fertilizer  analyzing  eight  per  cent  of 
nitrogen,  12  of  phosphoric  acid  and  15  of  potash  they 
will  make  four  different  applications  of  250  pounds 
each,  thus  keeping  the  trees  constantly  supplied  with 
soluble  plant  food.  On  the  leachy  Florida  sands  such 
fertilizing  will  pay  better  than  using  at  one  time  a 


nitrogen.  Here  we  get  the  nitrogen,  100  pounds 
which  is  five  per  cent.  Raw  knucklebone  24  per  cent 
phosphoric  acid,  tlie  1,000  pounds  mentioned  above 
gives  us  the  240  pounds  actual  phosphoric  acid,  which 
is  12  per  cent,  and  400  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash,  50 
per  cent,  gives  us  the  necessary  200  pounds  of  actual 
potash  to  make  10  per  cent,  besides  the  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  cotton-seed  meal.” 


A  PROBLEM  IN  WESTERN  FERTILITY. 

We  want  to  raise  for  seed  each  year  4,000  acres  of  corn 
and  2  000  acres  of  small  grain.  This  will  make  our  short 
rotation  two  years  for  corn  and  one  year  for  small  grains 
with  1,350  acres  to  put  in  grass  and  clover  to  be  put  at 
rather  long  intervals  into  the  grain  rotation,  as  under 
our  conditions  when  a  good  sod  is  secured  it  will  pay  to 
keep  it  for  several  years.  The  soil  of  the  farm  is  rich 
and  from  1,000  to  25,000  steers,  4,000  hogs  and  1,000  sheep 
are  fed  on  the  farm  each  year  and  the  manure  drawn  to 
the  fields.  To  produce  seeds  rich  in  protein  we  must  have 
a  soil  with  an  abundance  of  quickly  available  nitrogen. 
Our  rotation  is  against  this.  If  we  can  each  year  seed 
our  2,000  acres  planted  to  small  grains  with  Crimson 
clover,  disking  the  seed  in  immediately  after  harvest, 
and  the  Crimson  clover  thrives,  we  have  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem.  I  should  judge  that  the  Winter  here  is  similar  to 
that  .at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y..  except  that  there  is  less 
snow.  We  want  to  try  100  acres  of  Crimson  clover  this 
year  as  a  te.st.  Shall  we  get  the  seed  from  Delaware 
growers,  or  do  you  know  of  good  seed  that  is  raised 
farther  north  in  a  more  severe  climate? 

While  Crimson  clover  is  well  worth  trying  in  west¬ 
ern  Iowa  we  fear  it  will  not  succeed  if  sown  on  disked 
land  just  after  harvest.  In  our  own  experience  early 
sowing  with  this  clover  does  best  when  the  seed  is 
put  in  with  some  other  crop  to  shade  the  young 
plants.  We  should  try  the  following  plan.  As  soon  as 
possible  after  harvest  disk  the  ground 
and  drill  cow  peas  of  the  quick-growing 
sorts  like  New  Era  or  Mount  Olive.  Put 
the  drills  four  feet  apart,  using  half  a 
bushel  of  seed  per  acre.  Cultivate  until 
the  peas  make  a  good  start,  and  late  in 
August  sow  Crimson  clover  among  the 
cow  peas  much  the  same  as  you  would 
in  corn.  Broadcast  12  pounds  of  Crim¬ 
son  seed  per  acre  and  cultivate  lightly 
after  sowing.  We  have  in  this  way  ob¬ 
tained  all  the  way  from  60  to  90  per  cent 
of  a  full  stand  of  clover  after  the  frost 
kills  the  pe.as.  The  clover  is  more  likely 
to  live  through  the  Winter  and  Spring 
with  the  protection  of  the  vines.  Even 
if  two-thirds  of  the  clover  fails  to  start 
you  will  receive  greater  benefit  from  the 
cow  peas  than  from  the  clover  seeded 
alone.  Varieties  like  New  Era  are  best 
for  this  purpose  because  they  grow  very 
rapidly  and  mature  in  50  or  60  days.  In 
some  parts  of  the  South  these  varieties 
are  used  between  two  crops  of  wheat  so 
that  large  crops  can  be  grown  year  after 
year.  As  soon  as  one  crop  is  harvested 
the  land  is  plowed  or  disked  and 
seeded  to  the  peas.  They  make  a  full 
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year  so  as  constantly  to  improve  the 

farm  and  be- safe  for  the  sheep.  j.  s.  wood  ward. 


A  TALK  ABOUT  HiaH  GRADE  FERTILIZERS 


T  have  road  with  much  interest  yours  and  your  corre- 
•spondents’  articles  on  commercial  fertilizers.  On  page 
322,  in  article  on  testing  a  soU  for  fertilizers,  your  corre¬ 
spondent  speaks  of  using  a  quality  of  goods  running  so 
high  ip  ammonia,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  that  I  w'as 
prompted  to  inquire  whether  there  are  really  fertilizers 
on  our  American  market  with  an  actual  chemical  analy¬ 
sis  running  so  strong.  I  have  used  commercial  fertilizers 
for  more  than  40  years,  and  do  not  remember  coming 
across  any  that  would  grade  uniformly  so  high  at  our 
State  testing  station.  If  one  chemical,  as,  for  Instance, 
potash,  was  high,  either  phosphoric  acid  or  nitrogen 
would  have  to  suffer,  or  vice  versa.  Could  some  of  your 
readers  who  are  familiar  with  fertilizer  preparation  give 
the  sources  from  which  a  manufactured  article  running 
live  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  12  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and 
10  per  cent  potash,  like  that  mentioned  by  P.  K.  Hoadley, 
are  obtained?  I  can  understand  how  one,  or  even  two, 
of  these  percentages  may  be  obtained,  but  how  make  the 
full  combination  of  27  per  cent?  We  rarely  find  a  ferti¬ 
lizer  running  above  20  per  cent.  This  question  of  ferti¬ 
lizers  is  one  in  which  we  farmers  are  vitally  interested, 
as  vast  sum.s  are  annually  expended  on  them  to  replace 
the  drain  on  our  soils.  I  have  tried  mixing,  but  not  hav¬ 
ing  the  facilities  which  manufacturers  possess,  I  am  in 
some  doubt,  at  the  price  of  labor,  whether  there  was 
much  gained.  w.  t.  s. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Suppose  we  take  the  following  mixture  of  chemicals: 


100  lbs. 


400  lbs. 


Nitrogen.  Phos.  acid.  Potash. 


sulphate  of  ammonia... 

20 

•  «  • 

•  •  • 

nitrate  of  soda . 

o6 

•  •  • 

lino  ground  bone . 

21 

dissolved  bone  black.... 

99 

.  .  . 

muriate  of  potash . 

•• 

... 

2f!0 

97 

249 

200 

Ihis  gives  a  ton  with  nearly  five  per  cent  nitrogen, 
12^/i  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and  10  per  cent  potash. 
The  mixture  often  suggested  of  500  pounds  each  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  and  bone,  600  pounds  bone  black  and  400 


full  ton  of  fertilizer  analyzing  four  per  cent  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  .six  of  phosphoric  acid  and  7%  of  potash!  Our 
experience  has  convinced  us  that  a  farmer  should  buy 
the  highest  grade  of  fertilizers  that  he  can  reasonably 
find.  It  will  not  pay  to  buy  such  chemicals  as  phos¬ 
phate  of  potash  for  northern  fruit  growing,  but  it  will 
pay  to  buy  the  most  quickly  available  of  the  ordinary 
chemicals.  We  are  pretty  well  convinced  that  about 
the  best  way  to  fertilize  an  orchard,  especially  one  in 
sod,  is  to  use  muriate  of  potash  and  acid  phosphate, 
or  fine  ground  bone  late  in  July  and  three  or  four  ap¬ 
plications  of  nitrate  of  soda  through  the  Spring  and 
Summer.  Nothing  could  show  the  great  difference  in 
methods  of  fertilizing  more  than  this  plan  of  using 
these  great  quantities  of  soluble  fertilizer  on  sandy 
soil  compared  with  the  plan  advocated  by  Mr.  Hitch- 
ings.  He  has  a  rich  soil,  which  holds  moisture  well. 
He  plans  to  stuff  all  the  vegetable  matter  he  can  get 
into  tliat  soil  and  then  let  this  feed  the  trees  as  it 
slowly  decays.  The  light  soil  farmers  have  little  if 
any  organic  matter  in  their  soils  and  make  little 
effort  to  obtain  it.  They  aim  to  feed  the  plant  with 
the  most  soluble  food  while  Mr.  Hitchings  aims  to 
feed  the  land  and  let  it  digest  the  food  for  his  trees. 
Both  sy.stems  are  profitable,  but  it  would  not  pay  to 
change  them  about. 

We  asked  Mr.  Hoadley,  who  wrote  the  original  note, 
to  tell  us  just  what  chemicals  he  uses.  Here  is  his 
reply:  “In  order  to  get  five  per  cent  of  nitrogen  in  a 
ton  we  must  have  100  pounds  of  actual  nitrogen;  for 
12  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  240  pounds  actual;  10 
per  cent  potash  200  pounds  actual  potash.  Perhaps 
the  following  table  will  illustrate  the  matter:  Nitrate 
of  soda,  16  per  cent,  175  pounds,  gives  28  pounds  actual 
nitrogen;  cotton-seed  meal,  ly^  per  cent,  425  pounds, 
gives  32  pounds  actual  nitrogen;  raw  knucklebone, 
four  per  cent,  1,000  pounds,  gives  40  pounds  actual 


growth  in  time  to  be  plowed  under  be¬ 
fore  seeding  another  crop  of  wheat  and  this  can  be 
kept  up  for  years  if  acid  phosphate  and  potash  are 
used  on  the  cow  peas.  We  would  use  the  Delaware 
Crimson  clover  seed.  No  matter  how  strong  that  soil 
is  if  seed  grain  and  stock  continue  to  be  sold  from 
it  for  years  there  wiil  in  the  future  be  need  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid. 


THE  “TREE  PRESERVATION  SHIELD”  is  ap¬ 
parently  a  modification  of  or  a  development  from  the 
“expansive  tree  protector”  which  was  extensively  ad¬ 
vertised  in  western  New  York  a  few  years  ago.  Prof. 
Ivochhead,  the  well-known  Canadian  entomologist,  has 
recently  reported  that  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
inspecting  many  of  these  “tree  protectors”  in  different 
Canadian  orchards.  He  says:  “In  nearly  every  case 
they  failed  to  give  satisfaction,  and  in  some  instances 
were  positively  harmful.  In  the  first  place  they  are 
difficult  to  fit  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree;  secondly,  the 
sticky  substance  with  which  the  under  side  of  the 
protector  is  coated  did  not  hold  the  caterpillars,  and 
other  forms  of  Insect  life,  or  prevent  them  from 
crawling  over  it;  thirdly,  the  cloth  band  which  is  sat¬ 
urated  with  a  poison  liquid  and  placed  between  the 
collar  and  the  trunk  of  the  tree  did  not  kill  the  in¬ 
sects  which  crawled  beneath  the  collar;  and,  fourth¬ 
ly,  the  bark  of  the  tree  immeiliately  beneath  the  band 
was  frequently  severely  injured.”  In  the  light  of 
these  observations  I  would  not  invest  very  heavily  in 
“tree  preservation  shields.”  Another  of  these  schemes 
for  protecting  trees  from  insect  ravages  has  recently 
been  put  on  the  market,  under  the  name  of  the 
“Arndt  tree  protector.”  It  consists  of  a  metal  band 
bearing  many  sharp  teeth.  This  is  placed  around  the 
tree  and  the  theory  is  that  any  insect  which  attempts 
to  crawl  over  it  will  be  pricked  or  prodded  to  death 
by  these  sharp  teeth.  In  my  opinion  this  theory  is 
pure  nonsense.  No  insect  that  I  ever  saw  crawl  would 
deliberately  allow  itself  to  be  prodded  in  this  way. 
On  the  other  hand  the  rough  surface  afforded  by  the 
teeth  would  give  the  insect  a  much  better  chance  to 
crawl  over  the  protector  than  if  the  metal  were  per¬ 
fectly  smooth.  M.  V.  SIANGERI,AXD. 
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FARMERS'  CLUB 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  In¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  It  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Limekiln  Ashes  for  Tomatoes. 

J.  W.  S.,  Ash  Qrove,  Mo. — I  have  land 
which  I  Intend  setting  to  tomatoes;  it 
would  grow  40  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  in 
average  season.  I  can  get  ashes  from  the 
limekilns  fresh  burned  from  oak.  Will  it 
be  right  to  jTut  the  ashes  in  the  hill,  if  so, 
how.  much  per  hill?  I  rent  the  land,  other¬ 
wise  I  would  broadcast  it,  putting  in  the 
hill  would  take  much  less. 

An«. — Limekiln  ashes  average  about 
two  per  cent  of  potash,  IVi  per  cent  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  nearly  40  per  cent 
of  lime.  We  do  not  believe  the  tomato 
plant  is  specially  in  need  of  lime,  and  we 
would  not  use  these  ashes  in  the  hill. 
Our  advice  is  to  broadcast  at  the  rate  of 
25  bushels  per  acre  and  harrow  in  be¬ 
fore  setting  the  plants. 

Spraying  for  Peach  Rot. 

A.  F.  A.,  It  is  reported  that  the 

Delaware  Experiment  Station  advises 
spraying  peaches  and  plums  with  one 
pound  of  carbonate  of  copper  in  40  gallons 
of  water  w'hen  the  fruit  is  nearly  grown, 
to  prevent  rot.  What  are  the  facts  about 
it? 

Ans. — We  have  found  carbonate  of 
copper  as  a  remedy  for  Peach  rot  quite 
as  effective  as  Bordeaux  or  other  fungi¬ 
cides.  We  could,  however,  recommend 
acetate  of  copper  with  about  the  same 
assurance.  I  have  not  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  spray  peaches  up  to  the  time  of 
ripening,  and  think  that  four  sprayings 
with  a  weak  half-strength  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  to  be  sufficient,  making  two  appli¬ 
cations  before  blossoming  and  two  after. 
I  have  had  no  success  in  preventing 
Plum  rot  with  any  fungicide,  the  fruit 
rotting  even  when  thickly  covered  with 
Bordeaux  Mixture.  I  have  thought  the 
fault  has  been  in  not  making  the  appli¬ 
cations  early  enough,  f.  d.  Chester. 

Delaware  Station. 

Green  Manure  for  Greenhouse  Soil. 

F.  C.  S.,  Bronxville,  N.  T.— What  do  you 
consider  the  best  crop  for  light  soil  to  use 
as  a  green  manure  to  plow  in?  Is  clover 
better  than  any  other  grass  or  corn?  I 
intend  to  manure  about  an  acre  of  ground 
and  seed  it  down,  and  when  the  crop  is 
large  enough,  or  just  before  it  gets  ripe,  to 
plow  it  under  and  then  seed  it  again  for 
the  Winter  and  take  up  the  soil  for  my 
use  in  the  greenhouses.  What  variety  of 
clover  is  best  for  that  purpose,  or  is  there 
any  variety  of  clover  that  I  could  sow  now, 
cut  it  just  before  it  blooms,  and  leave  it 
to  lie  on  the  ground?  Would  it  come  up 
again  from  the  roots  or  would  it  be  better 
to  plow  it  under  and  seed  it  down  with 
some  grass  or  rye,  or  clover  again? 

Ans. — Green  crops  for  plowing  in  vary 
somewhat  according  to  the  seasons  of 
the  year.  For  the  present  sowing  the 
best  thing  to  use  is  the  cow  pea.  This 
produces  a  quick  growth,  and  is  invalu¬ 
able  for  plowing  in  as  green  manure. 
After  this  crop,  which  can  be  turned 
under  about  the  middle  or  end  of  Au¬ 
gust,  clover  or  any  other  crop  desired 
can  be  sown  to  follow  it.  It  is  gener¬ 
ally  conceded  that  the  cow  pea  contains 
more  soluble  fertilizer  than  any  other 
green  crop,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  sow  it 
till  all  danger  of  frost  is  past. 

The  Apple  Twig-Borer. 

N.  J.,  Cuba,  3fo.— Will  you  tell  me  some¬ 
thing  about  the  insect  which  I  found  in 
my  orchard?  It  is  new  to  me.  I  enclose 
a  few  twigs  showing  its  manner  of  enter¬ 
ing  the  limb  and  eventually  killing  it. 

Ans. — The  twigs  were  being  tunneled 
by  a  slender  beetle  known  as  the  Apple 
twig-borer,  and  also  as  the  Grape  cane- 
borer.  This  insect  also  attacks  other 
fruit  and  various  forest  trees,  as  well  as 
some  ornamental  shrubs.  The  pest  is 
more  common  and  destructive  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  It  seems  to  need 
dying  or  partially  dried  wood  in  which 
to  breed.  Neither  in  old  dry  wood  nor 
in  vigorous  live  growth  does  it  develop 
freely.  There  is  but  one  brood  of  the  in¬ 
sect  yearly.  Some  of  the  beetles  mature 
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in  the  Fall  and  generally  remain  in  their 
larval  burrows  until  the  following 
Spring.  In  the  Spring  these  beetles  be¬ 
gin  their  destructive  work  of  burrowing 
into  the  twigs.  The  work  is,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  partly  for  food,  but  seems  largely 
malicious,  for  it  certainly  has  nothing  to 
do  with  egg  laying.  The  eggs  are  laid 
chiefly  in  May  and  the  grubs  develop 
during  the  Summer,  transforming  to  the 
beetles  in  the  Fall.  To  limit  the  work  of 
this  insect  it  will  be  necessary  promptly 
to  destroy  all  wood  in  which  they  will 
breed.  This  means  the  careful  removal 
and  burning  of  all  diseased  wood  and 
prunings  at  least  by  midsummer,  thus 
destroying  the  material  in  which  the 
grubs  are  probably  undergoing  their  de¬ 
velopments.  If  precautions  of  this  sort 
are  neglected,  and  the  beetles  appear  in 
the  orchard  in  Spring,  the  only  recourse 
is  to  cut  out  by  hand  every  affected  part 
and  destroy  the  beetles. 

M.  V.  SiLINQERLAND. 

The  Trench  System  of  Potato  Culture. 

O.  M.  M.,  Ilepburn,  Pa.— In  an  agricul¬ 
tural  report  of  Pennsylvania  in  1889  an  ac¬ 
count  is  given  of  an  experiment  made  with 
what  is  known  as  the  French  system  of 
potato  culture.  It  is  said  one  kind  of  seed 
produced  1,076  bushels  per  acre,  but  two 
other  kinds  of  seeds  did  not  yield  so  much. 
I  would  like  to  know  whether  you  think 
it  would  be  safe  and  practical  for  farmers 
to  use  this  system,  and  attempt  to  raise 
1,000  busheis  of  potatoes  per  acre.  I  would 
also  like  to  know  why  one  kind  of  seed 
yielded  so  much  more  than  the  other  two. 

Ans. — The  “trench”  (not  French) 
system  was  advocated  by  E.  S.  Carman, 
who  made  many  experiments  to  demon¬ 
strate  its  value.  It  consists  In  deep 
planting  at  the  bottom  of  a  trench  or 
furrow  of  thoroughly  mellowed  soil.  In 
Mr.  Carman’s  experiments  this  trench 
was  dug  12  inches  deep  and  about  the 
same  width.  A  high-grade  fertilizer 
was  scattered  in  the  trench  and  along 
the  sides.  The  bottom  of  the  trench 
was  then  loosened  with  a  pronged  hoe 
and  about  five  inches  of  loose  soil  raked 
back  into  the  trench.  The  seed  pieces 
were  then  dropped  one  foot  apart  and 
the  rest  of  the  soil  thrown  in  so  as  to 
level  the  trench  without  packing.  The 
object  is  to  plant  the  potatoes  deep  in  a 
loose,  mellow  soil  and  then  to  give  thor¬ 
ough  level  cultivation.  Of  course,  on  a 
large  scale,  horse  tools  are  used  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  ground.  The  evident  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  system  are  that  the  deep, 
mellow  soil  conserves  moisture  and 
gives  no  obstruction  to  the  growth  of 
the  tubers.  The  chief  objection  is  that 
great  labor  is  required  to  dig  the  pota¬ 
toes  when  they  lie  so  deep  in  the 
ground.  At  one  time  Mr.  Carman  sug¬ 
gested  a  modification  which  he  called 
the  trench-mulch  system.  In  this  sev¬ 
eral  inches  of  cut  straw  were  put  Into 
the  trench,  the  object  being  to  hold  the 
moisture.  This  was  quite  satisfactory 
in  very  dry  seasons,  but  in  wet  seasons 
the  straw  held  so  much  water  that  the 
potatoes  rotted.  We  doubt  whether  the 
trench  system  is  now  carried  out  on  a 
large  scale,  but  Mr.  Carman’s  experi¬ 
ments  were  of  great  value  in  proving 
the  necessity  of  thorough  preparation 
of  the  soil  before  planting,  and  of  level 
cultivation.  In  1889  Mr.  Carman  at¬ 
tempted  to  raise  potatoes  at  the  rate  of 
700  bushels  per  acre.  The  trench  sys¬ 
tem  as  described  above  was  used  and 
three  new  seedlings  were  planted.  Po¬ 
tato  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  1,760  pounds 
per  acre  was  used.  The  season  was 
very  wet,  and  the  flea-beetle  Injured  the 
vines  of  two  varieties  so  that  they  died 
before  maturing  their  crop.  The  va¬ 
riety  known  as  Rural  New  Yorker  No. 

2  yielded  at  the  rate  of  1,074  bushels  per 
acre — the  other  two  yielding  at  the  rate 
of  644  and  276  bushels.  The  yield  from 
the  entire  plot  was  583  bushels!  The 
reason  why  the  No.  2  gave  a  larger 
yield  was  chiefly  because  Its  vines  and 
foliage  were  thicker  and  stronger,  and 
thus  better  able  to  resist  the  attacks  of 
the  beetle  and  blight.  We  do  not  con¬ 
sider  it  "safe  or  practical”  for  an  aver¬ 


age  farmer  on  ordinary  soil  to  attempt 
to  raise  1,000  bushels  of  potatoes  on  an 
acre  by  this  system.  The  chances  would 
be  100  to  1  against  his  doing  it. 


Haul  llathnri  o*  BLANCHlNa  celery,  used 
neff  niClIlUU  with  anv  system  of  culture.  Perfect 
blanching;  no  rot  or  rust.  No  bruising  or  breaking 
In  handling;  one-third  expense  of  boards  or  earth. 
60c.  by  mall.  »20  for  best  bunch  of  celery  by  this 
method.  B.  L.  MADDEN,  Perry,  Ohio. 


Manurial  Value  of  C.  S.  Meal. 

D.  S..  Warren,  Conn.— It  is  claimed  by 
some  that  cotton-seed  meal  is  worth  Its 
price  for  fertilizer  after  it  has  passed 
through  the  cow.  If  so,  what  does  the  cow 
take  out  of  it  for  milk  and  fats? 

Ans. — It  depends  upon  the  age  of  the 
COW  and  the  amount  of  milk  she  is  giv¬ 
ing.  Of  course  a  young  and  growing 
cow  will  require  more  nitrogen  and 
bone-forming  material  than  an  old  cow 
that  has  obtained  her  full  growth.  It  is 
safe,  on  the  average,  to  say  that  the  cow 
will  use  tip  25  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen 
and  10  per  cent  of  the  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  her  food.  Thus  if  the 
cow  eats  a  ton  of  cotton-seed  meal  con¬ 
taining  140  pounds  of  nitrogen,  35  of 
potash  and  55  of  phosphoric  acid  she 
ought  to  leave  as  manure  105  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  over  30  of  potash  and  50  of 
phosphoric  acid.  Of  course,  with  only 
ordinary  care  not  all  of  this  fertility 
would  be  saved,  but  it  would  be  worth 
about  $20  at  the  prices  paid  for  ordi¬ 
nary  chemicals. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


DoiYt  keep  your  money  at  home 
for  Burglar  and  Fire  ravages.  You 
can  send  it  to  us,  no  matter  where 
you  live,  safely  and  conveniently. 
We  pay 

4  PERCENT  INTEREST 

compounded  semi-annually  on  any 
amouut  from  one  dollar  up. 

Ours  is  a  Big,  Strong,  Savings 
Bank  with  immense  capital  and 
strong  men  back  of  it. 

Ourintero.st  rate  presents  a  bet¬ 
ter  proposition  than  Government 
Bonds,  is  just  as  safe  and  pays  on 
small  amounts  as  well  as  large. 

Write  for  Booklet  “H,”  Banking 
by  Mall” 

THE  FEDERAL  TRUST  CO. 

.  CAPITAL,  $1,500,000. 

Cleveland,  -  Ohio. 

The  City  of  Banks 


Fruit  Growers 
Don’t  Despair— 

Disparene 

Will  save  your  trees  and  fruit 

from  all  leaf-eating  insects  and  both 
broods  of  the  codUng-moth.  No.other 
will  do  this.  Safest  spray  to  use.  Never 
injures  most  delicate  foliage.  Used  and 
endorsed  by  the  largest  orcliardists  and 
foresters,  tree  wardens,  park  superintend¬ 
ents  everywhere.  Economical  because  it 
kills  the  insects,  and  remains  on  foliage 
entire  season;  not  affected  by  heavy  rains. 

Professor  Sanderson,  Delaware,  says: 
“Very  much  superior  to  Paris  green  and 
destroyed  more  codling-moth  larvx.” 

Enough  for  a  large  orchard,  $4.25 
Enough  for  75  gals,  spray  .  1.00 
2  lb.  sample . 50 


Large  illustrated  catalogue  free 

BOWKER 


INSECTICIDE 

COMPANY 


Address  nearest  office: 

Boston,  NewYork,  or  Cincinnati 


Professor  John  B.  Smith,  of  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station,  says:  “Disparene  haa 
proved  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  and  safe 
insecticide:  so  satisfactory  I  have  recom¬ 
mended  It  widely.” 


CACTUS  DAHLIAS 

300  varieties.  Hardy  Phlox,  100  varieties.  Hardy 
Pompon  Chrysanthemums,  60  varieties. 

Send  for  Catalogrues. 

NORTH  SHORE  FERNERIES,  Beverly, Mass. 


GLADIOLI 

Our  Motto :  Quality  First.  We  have 
however,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  supply 
all  demands.  Send  for  Catalqgne. 

ARTHUR  COWEE, 

“Meadowvale  Farm.”  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

United  States  Grower  and  Representative 
of  GROFF’S  HYBRIDS. 


ii,ooo 


Pansies,  and  all  kinds  of  Bedding 
Plants,  In  200  varieties.  Price-list 
mailed  free. 

L.  MOSBjEK,  South  Chicago,  lU. 


niA  CTCU  Sweet  Potato  Plants,  $1.75  per  1,000: 
DIU  d  I  Cin  Jersey  Red  and  Pierson  the  same; 
Jersey  Yellow,  $l..50.  Large  orders  less.  13  kinds. 
Write  for  price-list.  F.  8.  Newcomb,  Vineland,  N.  J 


Second-growth  Seed  Potatoes,  11.25 
rWr  OhI6  per  bushel;  Home-grown  Crimson 
Clover  Seed,  $;i  per  bnshel :  Cow  Peas,  $1 .60  per  bushel 
JOSEPH  F.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


FI^T-CrASsSOGCl  Potatoes 

to  close  out  at  60  cents  per  bushel.  Early  Harvest, 
Fortune  and  Michigan,  sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Car¬ 
man  No.  3.  Also  Japanese  Millet,  $1.50  per  bushel. 
Dwarf  Essex  Rape,  6  cents  per  pound;  bag,  15  cents 
extra  for  rape.  Cash  with  order.  D.  C.  MCPHERSON 
SEED  CO.,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 


Vegetable  Plants  ''"rvidfd^S" 

$5  per  100.  Cabbage— Wakefield,  transplanted, 
per  1,000  cash.  L.  MOSBAiK,  South  Chicago,  Ill. 


THE  KELLY  CO., 

SEED  MERCHANTS. 
150-162  Sheriff  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
All  kinds  of  grass  and  field  seeds  and 
poultry  supplies.  Seed  manual  free. 


Recleaned 
Western 
Grown 
Clover, 

Timothy, 

Etc.  _  _ 

Reference,  this  paper,  orS^ark  National  Bank. 


GARDEN,  FIELD  and  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

CEOVER  and  TIMOTHY, 

BEARDLESS  SPRING  BARLEY. 

We  are  recleaners  of  all  kinds  of  Field  Seeds  and 
do  not  mix  Medium  with  Mammoth  Red  Cl  vec 
Write  for  Field  Seed  Price  also  1903  Seed  'Cata¬ 

logue  mailed  free. 

The  Henry  Philipps  Seed  and  Implement  Co., 
115-11?  St.  Clair  Street,  TbleJo.  Ohio. 


P  ^—Whippoorwill,  delivered 
V  W  J  W  V  Cl  9  at  your  station,  for  $1 .60  a 
bushel;  Clay,  fL.'iO;  Mixed,  $1.40.  Soja  Beans.  $1.75. 
No  order  accepted  for  less  than  five  bushels. 

JOHN  W.  C.  PULLEN,  Nurseryman,  Milford,  Del. 


COW  PEAS. 

Only  a  few  more  left,  and  to  close  out  quick,  I  quote 
as  follows:  75  bushels  Clay  Peas  (Southern  grown), 
at  $1.30  per  bu.,  50  bushels  Large  Southern  Black-eye 
(very  fine),  at  $1.40  per  bu.,  f.  o.  b.  Salisbury.  ORDER 
QUICK,  and  address 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  Salisbury,  Maryland. 


Cow  Peas 

Hammond's  Extra  Early, Whippoorwill,  Clay, Wonderful, 
Black’s,  $1.50  per  bu.,  mixed  $1.20,  Medium  Green 
Soja  Beans,  $2  per  bu.  Dwarf  Essex  Rape,  4c.  a  lb. 

HARRY  H.  HAMMOHD  SEED  CO.  Ltd. 

Box  42.  Bay  City,  Michigan. 


POTTED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  'IS  IT*™ 

President  for  $3.  Kevitt’s  Plant  Farms,  Athenia,  N.J. 


jm 

■I#  Fruits 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

|R'i:«rge.t  Nursery.  OTHERS  FAIL 

Fruit  Book  Free.  Result  of  78  years’  experienos 


h^laltlss:  Xpple,  16o:  Peach,  12o;  Cherry,  ISo.  Small  fruit  plants, 
BMM,  Tines.  lOO-Mge  catalogue  free.  2  New  Red  Cross  cnirants 
lOo.  ■eoreta  ef  Fruit  Orowhic,  150  photos,  10c.  Copy 
Orsan's  Fruit  Orower  free.  Good  ealarr  paid  for  work  at  home. 

QRfEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


MAMIE  ROSS  nripil 

Finest  Early  Cling  rkfUllll 
For  early  ripening  and  fine  flavor  It  h^ 

r  nosuperior.  Largejuicyandfinely colored. 

Prolific  and  brings  top  prices.  Hleley  aud 
‘’many  other  choice  varieties.  Free  catalog. 

fARRISON’S  NURSERIES.  Box  28.  Berlin,  Md. 


WET  AND  DRY  ROT  PREVENTED 

and  fence  posts,  sills  and  all  exposed  timbers  made  to 
last  indefinitely  by  the  use  of  CONSEKVO  WOOD 
FRESEKVATIVE.  It  permeates  and  hardens 
wood,  prevents  working  of  wood  worms,  Insects,  etc. 
Cost  but  a  trifle.  Write  for  free  circular. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Mf g.  Chemist, 

81  Kilby  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 


Glenwood  Nurseries 

Most  complete  assortment  of  choice 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Tines. 

Bend  for  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  MOBBIBVniLB,  PA. 
60  miles  from  New  York;  30  miles  from  Philadelphia- 


CALIFORNIA  PRIVET 


No  equal  for  Hedge  or  Screen  or  Lawn 
purposes.  No  thorns.  Grows  quick.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  Trees,  plants,  vines. 
ARTHUK  J,  COLLINS,  Burlington  County,  Moorestown,  N.  J.  


GRASS  SEED 


CHOICE  RE-CLEANED  SEED  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

Dreer’s  Permanent  Pasture  Mixture  cannot  be  excelled  for 
producing  abundant  hay  crops,  and  luxurious  aftermath. 
Pull  line  of  all  Grasses  and  Clovers;  also  special  mixtures 
for  Lawns,  Golf  Links,  etc.  Circulars  and  prices  on  ^pU' 
cation,  HENRY  A.  DKEEB,  PhUadelphia,  Fa.' 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

A  Comparison.— Referring  back  to  my 
records  of  1898,  I  note  that  on  April  10 
there  was  considerable  frost  in  the 
ground.  On  April  20,  however,  I  ven¬ 
tured  to  plant  sweet  corn.  This  had 
been  previously  sprouted,  or  it  might 
have  fared  badly,  but  it  came  through 
nicely  and  on  April  28  was  worked  with 
the  wheel  hoe.  The  Winter  had  been 
unusually  severe,  and  kept  very  busy  at 
it  until  Spring  stepped  in  and  from  that 
time  there  was  no  backward  movement. 
The  present  Spring  tells  a  different  tale. 
The  evening  of  March  16  the  frogs  were 
croaking  in  full  chorus  and  kept  it  up 
until  very  near  the  close  of  the  month. 
Since  then  they  have  had  a  good  many 
interruptions,  and  April  30  they  post¬ 
poned  their  concert  on  account  of  weath¬ 
er.  The  next  morning  the  mud  was 
frozen  sufficiently  to  hold  a  heavy  man. 
1  am  glad  for  once  that  I  have  no  sweet 
corn  planted,  and  for  that  matter  very 
little  else.  At  this  writing.  May  2,  very 


(Sheffield  Sugar)  was  planted  as  above 
stated,  April  20.  There  was  no  lack  of 
culture,  but  the  corn,  especially  on  the 
high  light  soil,  suffered  somewhat  from 
drought.  July  9,  or  81  days  after  plant¬ 
ing,  we  had  corn  ready  for  table  use,  but 
marketing  did  not  begin  until  July  15, 
and  estimating  that  used  at  home  at  the 
same  prices  as  that  sold,  the  yield  was 
79  dozen  at  an  average  price  of  0.975 
cents,  or  a  total  of  |7.45.  To  this  must 
be  added  3  bundles  of  stalks  at  25  cents, 
or  75  cents  in  all.  If  my  arithmetic  is 
right,  this  would  make  a  total  value  of 
?149  per  acre,  which  considering  the 
labor  of  tending  is  a  pretty  good  show¬ 
ing  for  profit.  With  favorable  soil  con¬ 
ditions  and  good  culture,  I  think  this 
rate  could  be  depended  upon  for  even 
much  larger  areas. 

Mode  of  PnAimNO. — There  were  some 
points  as  to  close  or  dispersed  planting 
which  I  wished  to  settle  a  little  more 
definitely.  Doubtless  the  results  were 
not  conclusive,  and  by  some  might  be 


little  seeding  or  planting  has  been  done,  considered  as  amounting  to  nothing,  yet 
and  early  cabbage  and  cauliflower  I  was  more  fully  established  than  ever 
ground  is  just  now  being  fitted,  which  in  my  preferences  for  the  latter  method, 
ordinarily  would  have  been  planted  three  The  rows  were  planted  in  groups 


weeks  or  more.  But  we  are  living  in 
hope,  and  a  few  bright  warm  days  will 
bring  a  brighter  prospect. 

PaoFrrs  in  Sweet  Corn. — Of  course 
we  are  not  all  favorably  situated  to  make 
the  best  out  of  a  crop  of  sweet  corn,  but 
for  me  it  has  been  one  of  the  best  money 
crops.  1  have  never  sold  an  ear  of  corn 
on  the  market,  but  always  to  the  private 
trade,  and  picked  customers  at  that. 
Sweet  corn  to  be  at  its  best  should  never 
be  picked  and  held  over  night,  but  ought 
to  be  delivered  to  customers  as  soon  as 
uken  off  the  stalk.  Consumers  soon 
learn  to  discriminate  between  corn  or 
peas  thus  handled,  and  that  picked  in  the 
afternoon,  then  carted  to  market  next 
day  and  from  there  to  the  commission 
houses,  and  thence  to  the  customers  at 
any  time  before  the  husks  begin  to  rat¬ 
tle.  By  the  former  way  I  have  often  sold 
side  and  side  with  the  hawkers  at  double 
the  prices  they  were  calling.  Many  grow¬ 
ers  are  too  far  distant  from  their  cus¬ 
tomers  to  make  this  method  practical, 
but  when  such  is  the  case  then  the  best 
is  all  any  of  us  can  do.  My  experience 
has  been  that  most  profit  is  in  the  early 
crop,  as  it  always  brings  a  better  price, 
and  a  second  crop  of  some  other  kind  can 
easily  be  grown  on  the  same  ground. 
This  calls  for  heavy  manuring,  but  noth¬ 
ing  is  lost  by  this,  as  the  second  crop 
will  show  the  results  even  more  than 
the  corn. 

An  Experiment  in  Intensive  Cul¬ 
ture. — The  year  above  referred  to  I  tried 
to  see  what  could  be  done  with  a  plot 
containing  one-twentieth  of  an  acre,  and 
have  drawn  upon  my  records  as  to  treat¬ 
ment  and  results.  The  soil  varied  from 
very  light  sand  to  quite  heavy  sandy 
loam,  and  up  to  three  years  previous  had 
been  occupied  by  a  barn  and  hotbeds. 
This  was  not  a  bad  preparation,  and 
when  the  barn  was  removed  I  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  cart  some  manure  away.  The 
first  and  second  seasons  vine,  corn  and 
root  crops  were  grown.  The  third  year 
corn  was  grown,  and  the  ground  was 
top-dressed  with  coarse  manure  when 
the  crop  was  nearly  full  grown.  The  fol- 
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inches  apart.  The  previous  sprouting 
gave  the  advantage  of  discarding  infer¬ 
tile  seed  and  assured  a  pretty  even  stand. 
The  first  row  was  planted  one  kernel 
every  six  inches,  second  row  every  12 
inches,  third  row,  two  feet  apart  with 
three  kernels  to  the  hill,  and  fourth  and 
fifth  rows  same  as  first  and  second.  The 
results  throughout  the  season  were  in 
favor  of  the  hills  two  feet  apart,  while 
the  12-inch  planting  was  second.  The 
six-inch  planting,  while  fairly  good, 
suckered  too  much  and  gave  fewer  first 
quality  ears.  Different  varieties  will 
very  likely  give  other  showings,  but  my 
own  preference  with  either  corn  or  po¬ 
tatoes  is  planting  in  check  rows  wide 
enough  to  work  the  crop  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  I  have  planted  all  kinds  of  dis¬ 
tances,  but  the  record-breaker  with  me 
and  the  yield  which  exceeded  any  show¬ 
ing  I  ever  had  was  a  plot  of  Early  Mas¬ 
todon  (dent)  which  by  mistake  in  mea¬ 
surement  was  planted  four  feet  six 
inches  apart  each  way.  j.  e.  mouse 
Michigan. 


MILK  FEVER  OR  PARTURIENT 

apoplexy. 

HIS  Is  a  disease  peculiar 
to  parturition  or  calv¬ 
ing.  It  is  not  a  fever, 
as  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed  ;  the  rise  of 
temperature  to  101  or 
2»  P.  is  always  favor¬ 
able. 

Symptoms. — The  cow 
appears  a  little  weak 
or  unsteady  in  the 
bind  quarters,  has  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  rising,  forgets  her  calf,  the  secre¬ 
tion  of  milk  is  suspended,  she  staggers  and 
falls,  and  is  unable  to  rise,  her  head  is  thrown 
to  her  side  and  she  becomes  unconscious  of 
everything  about  her.  Cows  most  subject  to 
it  are  deep  milkers,  fat  animals,  about  the 
third  calf,  after  an  easy  natural  birth. 

Treatment. — Nux  vomica  or  strychnine  has 
given  us  best  results.  Tincture  of  nux 
vomica  in  from  2  to  4  dram  doses  may  be 
placed  on  the  tongue  every  two  hours.  If 
twitching  of  the  muscles  is  shown,  decrease 
the  dose.  The  urine  should  be  drawn  with 
the  catheter.  The  rectum  should  he  emptied 
by  copious  injections  of  warm  water. 

A  physic  is  dangerous  to  administer  and 
almost  useless,  as  the  animal  will  have  died 
or  recovered  before  a  physic  could  operate. 

The  iodide  of  potash  in  parturient  apoplexy 
is  now  being  employed  quite  successfully. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  grains  of  iodide  of 
potash  should  be  dissolved  in  a  quart  of 
boiled  water.  Then  one-fourlh  of  this  should 
be  injected,  at  the  temperature  of  the  blood 
into  each  teat.  Bag  should  be  thoroughly 
kneaded  immediately  after  Injection.  In¬ 
jections  should  be  repeated  in  twelve  hours 
if  the  animal  has  not  Improved.  Before 
using  injections,  the  udder  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  cleansed  with  carbollzed  water  or  one 
to  one-thousandth  solution  of  bichloride  of 
mercury.  All  the  milk  should  be  completely 
drawn. 

If  the  temperature  rises  or  the  rectum  fills 
with  fecal  matter.  It  is  a  very  favorable  in¬ 
dication.  Prevention  Is  better  than  cure  In 
these  cases,  as  the  disease  is  extremely  fatal. 
Light,  laxative  feed  for  two  weeks  before 
calving  with  plenty  of  exercise,  wards  off 

All  through  this  treatment  give  Dr.  Hess’ 
Stock  Pood,  a  powerful  tonic  and  reconstruc¬ 
tive,  which  gives  additional  value  and  nu¬ 
triment  to  the  food  and  steadily  strengthens 
the  animal’s  entire  systemic  condition.  The 
Improvement  will  be  noticeable  after  the  first 
three  or  four  doses  and  entire  recovery  will 
quickly  follow.  In  every  package  or  this  food 
Is  enclosed  a  little  yellow  card  entitling  the 
purchaser  free  prescriptions  from  Dr.  Hess. 

Dr.  Hess’  Invaluable  Stock  Book — a  med¬ 
ical  treatise  in  practical  form — will  be  sent 
free  to  any  one  that  will  write  Dr.  Hess  & 
Clark,  Ashland,  Ohio,  mention  this  paper 
and  state  what  stock  he  has  and  what  stock 
food  be  has  used. 


Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 

For  preventing  Crows  and  other  birds  pulling  com. 
Non-poisonous,  easily  applied,  will  not  clog  any  ma¬ 
chine.  Price,  delivered  to  your  express  office, » l  per 
can.  Liberal  discount  on  larger  orders.  One  can  will 
cover  two  bushels  of  corn.  Send  cash  with  order. 

THKO.  A.  STANLEY,  New  Britain.  Conn. 


IDE 

MACHINERY 


Best  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  00., 

118  West  Water  St., 
SfRACnSIf,  K.  Y. 


Cow  Peas  for  Green  Manure. 

R.  D.  B.,  Oanastota,  N.  Y.—l  have  a  field 
that  is  deficient  in  humus  too  far  from  the 
barn  to  draw  manure  to  it.  I  plowed 
down  a  light  .sod  in  November,  would  sow 
to  wheat  or  rye  and  seed  to  grass  again 
this  Fall.  Shall  I  sow  buckwheat,  cow 
peas  or  Soy  beans  to  plow  under,  or  treat 
it  to  a  course  of  repeated  harrowing? 
through  the  Summer? 

Ans.— If  we  had  that  field  on  our  own 
farm  we  would  plow  it  or  cut  it  up  with 
a  disk  harrow  early  in  June  and  sow 
either  Wonderful  or  Whippoorwill  cow 
peas  in  drills  three  feet  apart.  We 
would  use  about  three  pecks  of  seed  per 
acre  and  cultivate  the  same  as  for  beans 
or  corn.  Let  them  grow  as  long  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  then  plow  under  the  vines  and 
seed  to  grass  and  grain.  We  have  had 
no  experience  with  buckwheat  as  green 
manure.  Soy  beans,  with  us,  require 
rich  soil  or  manure  to  make  a  fair 
growth,  while  the  cow  pea  thrives  on 
poor  soil.  If  possible  we  would  use  a 
mixture  of  three  parts  acid  phosphate 
to  one  part  muriate  of  potash  with  the 


LARGE  SALE 


OF 


Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

Do  not  fall  to  attend  the  Auction  Sale 
of  the  Famous 

A.  &  G.  HERD  of  200  HEAD. 

EIGHTY  HEAD  of  Young  Stock  in  the  Sale  from 
the  Very  Choicest  Breeding  Lines. 

Sale  at  Syracuse,  A/.  ¥•, 

JUNE  4th  and  5th  NEXT. 

Catalogues  ready  May  25tb.  Address 
AVEKILL  &  GREGORY, 

The  Yates,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SHARPIES 

BucKets,  IIUBUCAR 
Buckets,  ~  ICREAM 

Multitude  IsEPARATOR 

Buckets. 

Buckets  full  of  radish  grat¬ 
ers,  buckets  full  of  discs, 
buckets  full  of  vanes,  buck¬ 
ets  full  of  blades,  bucketsfull 
of  contraptions.  All  separa¬ 
tors  have  these  “bucket 
bowls”  except  just  one,  the 
Tubular;  a  distinct  type,  an 
inmroved  separator  entirely 
different  from  all  others. 

Simple,  convenient,  safe, 
durable  and  efficient.  Skims  closer  and  i 
quires  less  power  to  run  than  any  other 
separator.  Free  catalogue  No.  iss. 

THE  SHARPIES  CO.,  P.  M.  SHARPIES. 

Chicago,  Illinois,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Write 
lor 
Catalog 
Today 


SPLIT 
HICKORY 
WINHER  TOP  BUGGY 

Made  of  selected  second  growth  split  hicko^ 
throughout.  Handsome  and  durable.  This  is 
a  thoroughly  high-grade  vehicle  at  a  low 
price  and  has  heel  braces  on  shafts,  panel 
carpets,  leather  quarter  top,  solid  panel  spring 
bacK,  open  bottom  spring  cushion,  boot  on  back 
of  body,  high  leather  dash,  storm  apron,  side 
curtains,  oil  and  load  paint  (choice  of  colors), 
open  hearth  oil-tempered  springs,  Norway  iron 
clips,  bolts  and  forgings  and  a  hundred  other 
points  of  merit.  Guaranteed  for  two  years. 

SENT  ON  30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL. 

Hitch  up  to  It  and  use  It  before  you  decide. 
It  will  pay  anyone  to  borrow  the  money  and  pay 
Interest  on  It  to  take  advantage  of  the  great  saving 
contained  In  this  buggy  bargain.  It  is  an  investment 
for  years.  Secure  our  large  catalogue,  sent  freo  if 
yon  write,  describing  this  and  numerous  other 
vehicles  and  harness  at  bargain  prices.  We  lead 
the  world  In  quality,  style  and  price.  Address 

OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO., Station  39,  Cincinnati, 0. 


READY 

ROOFING 

Ruy  of  us  Direct  and 
Save  flioney. 
Best  goods.  Our  prices 
surprise.  Write  us. 
s.  E.  McDonough  &  co. 
Dept.  U.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


iWE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

I  We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  W'* 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

HAVANA,  ILL. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES  OF  THE 

DIRIOO  SILO 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

D.  B.  STEVENS  &  CO., 

AUBURN,  ME. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


lowing  Spring  manure  (well  rotted)  was  cow  peas — all  we  felt  that  we  could  af- 
applied  at  the  rate  of  about  20  tons  per  ford.  We  think  this  will  pay  better 
acre  previous  to  plowing.  The  corn  than  Summer  harrowing. 


at  coopersburg, pa« 

A  Pleased  Buyer  is  the  Best  Advertisement 


Cattle  Comfort 


A  RELIABLE  ARTICLE. 

Keeps  Cows,  Horses,  etc.  Comfort¬ 
able  In  fly  time.  Sold  by  Seedsmen 
and  Merchants.  For  pamphlet  write 

HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT  WORKS 

Fishklll-oii-Hud.soii,  N.  Y. 


The  Cattle  sold  at  our  May,  1SX)2,  Auction  Sale  have  given  universal  satisfaction.  My  most  sanguine 
expectations  have  been  more  than  realized.  How  could  it  be  otherwise?  Individually  they  were  strictly 
First-Class.  ^ 

BEST  OF  ALL,  they  were  bred  on  both  dam  and  sire  s  side  from  animals  that  have  made  the  Island 
cattle  so  famous -the  blood  that  wins  at  the  churn  and  In  th?  show-ring. 

I®“  Catalogues  ready  for  distribution  April  211th.  Owing  to  great  cost  publishing  same,  they  will  only 
he  sent  on  application.  Address  T.  S.  COOPER,  ”  Linden  Grove.  Coopersburg,  Pa. 


Globe 

Gluten  Feed 

A  sweet,  cool  feed,  suitable  for 
use  in  Summer  weather.  Will 
increase  your  supply  of  milk  one 
quart  per  cow  a  day. 

Mixed  with  bran,  Globe  gluten 
makes  the  best  horse  feed .  Cheaper 
than  oats,  better  than  corn. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  it  or  write  to 

New  York  Glucose  Co. 

26  Broadway,  New  York. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


;  Ruralisms  ; 

NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Free  Trees  as  Well  as  Free  Seebs. 
— The  Government  seed  distribution  has 
grown  to  be  such  a  travesty  on  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  original  law  establishing 
It  that  even  the  regular  recipients  of 
Congressmen’s  seeds  usually  condemn  it, 
yet  the  supposed  political  necessity  of 
this  annual  “hand-out”  is  so  great  that 
appropriations  are  constantly  increased 
for  the  purpose.  This  year  the  amount 
is  a  very  respectable  fraction  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  few 
who  have  to  do  with  these  seeds,  from 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the  ac¬ 
tual  planters,  are  wholly  satisfied.  The 
present  Administration  must  be  credited 
with  sincere  efforts  to  reform  this  seed 
distribution  as  far  as  allowed  by  Con¬ 
gress,  and  to  carry  out  the  original  in¬ 
tention  of  disseminating  new  or  rare  va¬ 
rieties  of  promise  when  procurable,  and 
many  sensible  modifications  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  made  from  time  to  time  as  au¬ 
thority  or  precedent  permits.  A  limited 
distrioution  of  fruit  and  other  valuable 
trees  to  the  various  experiment  stations 
and  responsible  individuals  for  careful 
tests  will  soon  take  place.  The  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  of  Kansas  distributes 
the  true  Catalpa  speciosa  and  perhaps 
other  valuable  species  under  restric¬ 
tions,  and  the  North  Carolina  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  distributed  20,- 
000  seedling  mulberry  trees  of  the  White 
and  Russian  varieties  among  the  farmers 
of  that  State  in  lots  of  50  and  100  at  a 
cost  to  the  recipient  for  transportation 
of  about  one  cent  for  each  tree.  These 
distributions  of  useful  varieties  are  cer¬ 
tain  to  do  much  good  by  creating  a  tree¬ 
planting  habit.  There  is  little  danger 
that  the  free  tree  idea  will  expand  to 
harmful  proportions,  and  the  private 
nurseries  are  certain  to  be  called  on  to 
fill  the  demand  created  among  farmers 
who  plant  a  tree  almost  for  the  first 
time,  because  it  comes  to  them  for  a 
trifling  expense.  This  is  not  by  any 
means  the  first  tree  distribution  by  the 
National  Department  of  Agriculture,  as 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  has  been 
for  years  collecting  and  sending  out 
small  lots  of  promising  foreign  varie¬ 
ties  of  fruits  adapted  to  temperate  and 
tropical  climates.  The  dissemination  of 
trees  and  scions  of  Russian  and  Asiatic 
apples  and  other  orchard  fruits  many 
years  ago  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  was  a  great  benefit  to  American 
pomology. 

LE.SS  San  Jose  Scale. — We  make  no 
apology  for  harping  on  the  subject  of 
Pernicious  scale.  It  is  now  the  great¬ 
est  local  obstacle  to  fruit  tree  culture,  as 
it  scares  out  the  small  grower  and  ama¬ 
teur  planter,  and  thus  threatens  serious¬ 
ly  to  reduce  the  future  fruit  supply. 
Practical  orchard  men  now  feel  that  the 
pest  can  be  successfully  combated  when¬ 
ever  it  seems  profitable  to  make  a  good 
fight.  According  to  latest  reports  kero¬ 
sene  and  petroleum  are  likely  to  be  re¬ 
tired  as  scale  destroyers  on  account  of 
occasional  injurious  effects  to  the  trees, 
whale-oil  soaps  are  slowly  gaining  in 
favor  where  few  trees  are  to  be  treated, 
while  the  lime,  sulphur  and  salt  washes 
are  having  a  decided  boom  on  account 
of  favorable  results  from  applications 
made  last  season  in  diverse  eastern  lo¬ 
calities.  The  unfavorable  impressions 
of  the  lime-sulphur  combinations  gained 
by  the  earlier  trials  in  the  rainy  climates 
of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  have  been 
largely  superseded  by  last  year’s  experi¬ 
ence,  and  it  is  now  claimed  that  the 
wash  when  properly  prepared  will  ad¬ 
here  and  continue  its  lethal  work  among 
the  younger  scales  for  many  weeks  after 
application.  It  is  cheap  and  harmless 
to  dormant  trees,  but  so  troublesome  to 
prepare  on  account  of  the  necessary  long 
boiling  that  its  use  is  likely  to  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  larger  orchards.  We  still 
depend  on  whale-oil  soap,  costing  five 
cents  a  pound  in  50-pound  kegs,  applied 
in  a  strength  of  two  pounds  soap  to  the 


gallon  of  water.  It  is  easily  dissolved 
in  water  by  heat,  and  sprays  well  when 
nearly  cold  by  using  moderate  pressure 
in  the  pump.  No  injury  to  the  trees, 
except  the  killing  of  fruit  buds  on 
peaches  and  plums,  and  to  a  less  extent 
on  pears,  has  been  perceptible,  while  in 
most  instances  the  trees  have  been 
cleared  of  scales  and  in  every  case  the 
pest  was  so  thinned  that  an  application 
the  following  Spring  has  completed  the 
cure.  Tl>e  average  cost  for  labor  and 
material  to  our  three  to  seven-year-old 
trees  does  not  exceed  five  cents  each, 
the  soap  keeps  for  years,  and  is  conveni¬ 
ent  to  store,  while  the  solution  is  quick¬ 
ly  prepared  and  not  as  disagreeable  to 
handle  as  sprays  containing  lime.  The 
stored  soap  dries  out  with  age,  and  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  loss  of  weight  should 
be  taken  when  using  old  stock,  but  an 
excess  of  strength  seems  rather  bene¬ 
ficial  than  harmful.  One  should  well 
saturate  every  portion  of  the  tree  above 
ground  and  let  the  solution  soak  the 
rough  bark  about  crotches  and  collar  of 
tree  at  the  meeting  of  the  soil,  as  this 
seems  the  last  refuge  of  living  scales  in 
many  trees  lightly  sprayed  with  oils  or 
emulsions,  which  must  be  sparingly 
used  about  the  trunk  and  soil  junction 
on  account  of  possible  damage  to  the 
roots.  Soap  solutions  may  be  put  on  un¬ 
til  branches  drip  and  soil  at  collar  is 
wet,  and  in  most  cases  only  good  will 
result,  as  the  contained  potash  is  likely 
to  be  utilized  as  a  fertilizer.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  such  strong  solutions  and 
fiee  applications  should  only  be  made 
to  dormant  trees  before  the  buds  swell 
to  any  great  extent.  Solutions  of  more 
than  four  ounces  soap  to  the  gallon  of 
water  cannot  be  safely  used  on  young 
or  tender  foliage. 

Soap  is  the  Handiest  Scale  Killer. 
— We  have  been  quite  explicit  in  recom¬ 
mending  whale  or  fish-oil  soap  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  other  scale  washes,  as  it  seems 
to  the  Rural  Grounds  workers  more  con¬ 
venient  to  the  small  cultivator  than 
other  applications.  We  used  petroleum 
two  seasons  with  very  good  results,  but 
the  danger  of  killing  trial  trees  that 
could  not  be  replaced  in  time  for  useful 
reports  seemed  so  great  that  a  milder 
substitute  w.^?.s  sought.  Tent  fumigation 
with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  requires  too 
costly  equipment,  and  the  lime-sulphur 
wash  is  practically  still  in  the  hands  of 
official  experimenters. 

A  Five- Years’  Fioiit. — After  five 
years’  combat  with  the  scale  on  the 
Rural  Grounds  we  find  this  Spring  only 
two  trees  seriously  infested,  and  scat¬ 
tering  scales  on  three  or  four  others.  In 
other  words  the  scale  seems  to  be  di¬ 
minishing.  We  attribute  this  more  to 
the  visible  increase  of  such  parasites  as 
the  Twice-stabbed  ladybird  and  the  Pen- 
tileas,  as  well  as  possible  minute  or  fun¬ 
gus  enemies,  as  to  our  oil  and  soap 
sprays,  and  we  would  not  on  any  ac¬ 
count  spray  a  tree  with  such  insecti¬ 
cides  during  the  growing  season,  or 
Vvhen  any  parasites  are  visible.  The 
washes  have  cleared  crusted  trees  for 
the  season,  but  doubtless  nature’s  forces 
are  doing  the  actual  work,  and  the  days 
of  the  Pernicious  scale  as  an  over¬ 
whelming  menace  to  fruit  culture  may 
be  numbered,  as  the  pest  reaches  a  bal¬ 
ance  with  its  imported  or  acquired  na¬ 
tive  parasites. 

St^pbkb  Pansies. — Henri  Beaulieu, 
Woodhaven,  N.  Y.,  is  an  enthusiast  in 
several  horticultural  specialties,  among 
which  is  a  strain  of  pansy  seed  he  im¬ 
ports  under  the  name  of  Mme.  Perret. 
Mr.  Beaulieu  claims  the  best  pansy  seed 
known  is  grown  in  France,  and  that  the 
Mme.  Perret  type  is  the  gem  of  them 
all.  A  sample  of  this  seed  was  grown 
by  a  successful  local  pansy  expert  in 
competition  with  most  of  the  widely  ad¬ 
vertised  strains  offered  to  the  public  last 
Fall,  and  the  conclusion  at  the  present 
blooming  season  is  that  the  importer’s 
claims  for  Mme.  Perret  are  well  found¬ 
ed.  The  seeds  had  evidently  been  most 
carefully  selected,  as  the  plants  are  uni¬ 
form  and  compact  in  growth,  well  cov¬ 
ered  with  large,  highly  finished  flowers 
of  the  most  pleasing  and  tasteful  shades 
imaginable.  The  pansy  is  now  so  highly 
developed  that  intelligent  description  of 
the  colorings  of  any  but  a  few  well- 
marked  varieties  is  Impossible.  One  can 
only  say  that  the  range  of  coloring  and 
combination  of  bright  and  pleasing 
shades  is  better  than  in  the  competing 
strains,  though  some  of  the  latter  are 
very  good  indeed.  We  grow  fair  pansies 
on  favored  plots  on  the  Rural  Grounds, 
but  preferred  this  trial  should  be  made 
by  a  grower  of  long  experience  who  has 
always  planted  the  best  pansy  seed  pro¬ 
curable.  His  verdict  is  that  the  sample 
of  Mme  Perret  produced  the  highest 
average  of  good  blooms  of  any  seeds  he 
has  yet  tried.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  work 
up  a  strain  of  seeds  of  a  popular  plant 
to  the  highest  excellence,  but  It  requires 
much  care  and  discrimination  to  keep  it 
up  to  such  a  standard.  w.  v.  f.  i 


ORCCN,  Star  Brano 

Warranted  Striclif  Pure. 

In  2r.0 1I>.  Keicrt . 1 3^^  cts.  per  lb. 

Id  100  to  175  1 1).  Ke^.. , .  I  ^  eta.  ** 

In  14,  28,  56 1  b.  Kits . cts.  "  « 

In  2  or  5  n>.  boxes . 15  cIs.  << 

ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  PULP, 
Star  Brand 

For  Spraying  Fruit  Troos 

In  100  lb.  Kokh . eta.  per Ih. 

In  50  lb.  Kegs . |  |  eta.  «  “ 

LADIES  CREAM  CHINA  SILK  WAISTS  AT  $2.99. 

An  excellent  Kuniient  for  the  hot  sniumer  days,  has  Valenciennes 
lace  inaertlou  <lown  the  front,  hemstitched  tucks  on  each  side  and 
also  In  iMick.  Fancy  collar  and  culTs.  Order  No.  F  1*  254 

SPECIAL  SUMMER  BARGAINS 

COFFEE,  Kieeii,  very  high  er.'uie  quality, 

“.Siiltaiia  Biuiiil  ” . j  rta.  iM-rlb. 

COFFEE,  i-oasted,  Vienna  Braml,”  our  own 

blend . Price  )MT  11).  Iftcts. 

TEA*  very  choice  mixture,  otir  brand,  “(TiKIO 
UHOP,”  Formosa  Oolonic,  KiikUhIi  Breakfast,  Ja« 

pan,  Yoiim?  Hyson,  Mlxe«l  and  Oeyloii . 

Price  |)er  lb.  34.  els.  Price  |)erfp  lb.  Imx  $  |  ,59 

“red  STAR”  LAUNDRY  SOAP. 

no  one  lb.  cakes,  )H>r  Isix,  SlaCAi 
cakes,  per  l>ox,  S2.94 

Write  us  for  prices  on  any  article  yon  may  require.  We  supply 
every  want,  Isdn#?  eqnlp|s‘«l  to  111]  all  orders  promptly.  S<‘nd  us 
your  name  and  address  and  we  will  mall  voii  FHKK  oiir  06  pa^e 
iKioklet,  “(lOIdlKN  OPPOBTIMTIKS  FOK  WtiXKY  SAVFK.S,” 
which  contalimllinstratlons,  descriptions  and  quotations  on  artl- 
des  needed  in  every  household.  WKITK  TO-DAY. 

R.  H.  MACV  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

Kstahlished  185B.  The  >Vorld\ Original  and  liUiyest  Ueparltiieiil  Store* 


a 


FUMA 


kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceedingly  small.’’  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

Bisiilphide”.'‘,rd?C 

KDVVAKD  K.  TAYLOK,  I'enn  Yaii,  N.  Y, 


Grape  Growers 


are  learning  that  there  is 
a  better  support  for  their 
vines  than  wood  posts. 

The  Climax  Steel  Post 


with  vitrified  tile  base  is 
indestructible.  Cannot  rot 
or  ru.st.  Made  of  high  car¬ 
bon  steel  and  actually 
cheaper  than  wood.  Cro.ss- 
arnis  easily  attached  and 
holJ  vines  securely.  Can’t 
blow  down. 

The  Climax 

is  the  best  all-round  fence 
post.  We  make  ornamen¬ 
tal  posts  for  lawns,  parks, 
cemeteries.  Just  the  thing 
for  Rural  Mail  Boxes. 

JVri/e  at  once  for  full 
inforniatio?/. 

Climax  Fence  Post  Co. 

712  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

We  operate  factories  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa.,  Akron,  O.,  and  ship  from  nearest 
factory  to  save  frci^lit. 


Arid  Tenting  Cloth 

(Patented  Jan.  13, 1903) 

Made  from  extra  staple  cotton  in  a  way  to 
fortify  it  against  wind,  rain  or  hail;  is  the 
only  perfect  cloth  for  growing 

Tobacco  and  Vegetables 

under  shade.  Our  patents  cover  strength¬ 
ened  edges  and  cross  strengthening  cords. 
Made  in  widths  of  144,  200  and  288  inches. 

The  wonderful  results  obtained  with 
shade-grown  tobacco  are  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  gardeners  the  advisability  of 
using  it  for  vegetables  and  flowers.  Experi¬ 
ments  at  Govern7neni  ayid  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  Experimefit  Stations  last  year  show 
25%  to  40%  increase  in  quantity  and  quality 
of  Beans.  Cauliflower,  Lettuce  and  like 
crops.  Every  tobacco  grower,  gardener  or 
farmer  only  needs  try  the  experiment. 
free  Samples  and  Circular  with  Prices  on  request. 
J.  H.  LANE  &  CO.,  Gen’l  Agtg.,  110  Worth  St.,  New  York. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

And  other  Insects  can  be  Controlled  by  Using 

Good’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale- 
Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

also  prevents  Curl  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  Entomolo- 
TWs  Soap  is  a  Fertllieer  as  well  as  Ineeotloide. 
M-lb.  Kegs,  $2.50;  100-lb.  Kegs,  $4.60;  Half-Barrel, 
no  lbs.,  8Hic.  per  lb.;  Barrel,  425  lbs.,  8^0.  Large 
quantities,  Special  Hates.  Send  for  Clronlars. 
JAMBS  GOOD,  939  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


Feed  Your  Land 

with  fertilizers  rich  in 

Potash 

and  your  crop  will  crowd  your  barn. 
Sow  potash  and  reap  dollars. 

Our  five  books  are  a  complete  treatise  on 
fertilizers,  written  by  men  who  know.  Write 
for  them. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  Street.  New  York. 


BiSchanck  Perfect  Sprayei 


Will  spray  any  kind  of  liquid  poison  1  yy 
without  stopping  up  on  eight  rows  of  — ^ 
potatoes  at  one  time.  Usedfornielons,  pickles,  cab¬ 
bage,  and  any  kind  of  truck.  No  pumps,  pipes,  cog¬ 
wheels  or  small  nozzles.  40  acres  in  one  day.  Send  for 
pamphlet.  John  K.  SHANULK,Mfr.,Hightstown,N.  J 


THE 

AUTO-SPRAV 

It  all  band  work.  No  oontinoonj  ^ 
^pompln;.  Compressod  air  rant  It  to  tpray  ^ 
I  U  acre  of  rioes.  Boy  can  carry  and  operate.  > 
I  All  working  and  eontaot  parte  of  braia.  Lcnf 
I  line  of  high  grade  sprayera  for  every  purpoM 
I  fbowo  in  Catalog  F*  It  is  PREX.  Write  at 
I  once  if  you  want  the  agency. 

lE.C.  BROWN  &C0..R0CHESTEB.  I.  T. 


PRAVINO 

OurUne  of  sprayers  ana  appU. 
sinoes  fits  every  man’s  needs. 

Hand,KiAapsack,Bucket,  >. 
Field.  Barrel,  and  Power 

sprayers, twenty  styles,  Bestnosslss 
made,  attachments,  formulas,  ete. 
Select  the  usefiil  and  rdtable.  Catalog  free 
...  THE  HEKIKO  CO.,  Salem,  Ohio. 


The  Hardle  Magic  Sprayer 
is  suitable  for  any  held  crop. 
It  sprays  two  rows  at  a  time; 
and  one  man  can  spray  ten 
acres  of  potatoes  a  day.  Ills 
automatic  In  action— all  the 
operator  has  to  do  Is  to  pick 
up  the  handle  and  push  the 
outtit  like  a  wheelbarrow— 
“The  machine  does  the  rest.’’ 
Can  bo  changed  to  an  orchard 
sprayer  at  a  moment’s  notice. 
Send  for  our  new  catalogue 
telling  the  whole  story. 
Hardie  Spray  Dump  Mfg.  Co., 
49  LaruedSt.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Dump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  growers 
we  wereuslng  the  com¬ 
mon  sprayers  in  our 
own  orchards  —  found 
their  defects  and  then  in¬ 
vented  ’THE  BCUJDSE.  Its 
success  practically  forced  us 
into  manufacturing  on  a 
large  scale.  You  take  no 
chances.  We  have  done  all 
the  experimenting. 

Large  fully  illustrated 
Catalogue  and  'Treatise 
on  Spraying— FREE. 

MORKILL  iSc  MOKLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


HamiOHD’s 

GENUINE 

True  Blue  Color.  Butter  fine;  ready  for  dilution.  Sold  by  Seedsmen.  Send  for  pamphlet  to 

HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT  WORKS,  FIshkill-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


French  Bordeaux  Mixture 


— Your  Troubles  Disappear 

if  you  use  a  sprayer  that  automatically  stirs  the  mixture 


K  if  you  use  a  sprayer  that  automatically 
■mrB*’  and  cleans  the  strainer.  You  have  the  easiest  work  in  the 
B*  field, get  theflnest  spray  and  do  more  work  by  usingtheEMPIRE 
KING,  ORCHARD  MONARCH  and  GARFIELD  Sprayers.  They  have 

sutomsUo  Hi *•<<>«  sad  •trainer  cleaning  bru«he<.  They  nerer  dor  end  they  nerer  horn  nor  ipoll  the  foUnge. 
Thote  and  other  ipeclal  feature,  dl,tingul«h  them  from  aU  other  iprayora  Write  for  Initruotlon  book  on  eoraT- 
tng,  formulae,  etc.  Mailed  free.  - - - - 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO..  2  I  llh  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


SLUG  SHOT 


Kills  Insects  on  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbages  and 
Flowers.  Used  24  years. 

SOLD  BY  SEEDSMEN  EVERYWHERE. 

Send  for  Free  booklet  on  Bugs  and  Blights  to 
B.  HAMMOND,  Fisliklll-ou-Hndsou,  N.  ¥. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Hope  Farm  Beautt.— The  Hope  farmers 
are  well  aware  that  their  chances  for  win¬ 
ning  a  prize  in  a  beauty  show  would  not 
be  bright  enough  to  see  by.  Yet  we  have 
one  four-footed  candidate  that  will  be 
heard  from.  A  picture  of  the  filly  is  shown 
at  Fig.  133.  She  will  be  two  years  old  in 
July,  but  is  already  well  broken,  so  that 
we  drive  her  in  a  two-wheeled  cart.  I 
never  thought  1  should  care  for  a  good 
hor.se.  but  sometimes,  when  jogging  this 
lilly,  she  comes  to  a  level  piece  of  road 
and'  really  throws  out  her  feet  into  the 
stride  that  kicks  the  seconds  out  of  three 
minutes— well,  i  want  to  see  her  “go.”  i 
know  then  just  how  some  of  these  good 
deacons  feel  when  their  love  of  a  horse  gets 
in  a  knock-down  blow  on  their  idea  of  the 
example  they  should  set  to  the  rising  gen¬ 
eration!  The  lilly  is  a  beautiful  creature 
and  bids  fair  to  glow  into  a  valuable 
horse.  Thus  far  she  has  not  developed  any 
mean  tricks,  but  seems  as  true  and  fear¬ 
less  as  a  horse  well  can  be.  Her  mother, 
Nellie  Bly.  is  kind  and  true  but  so  nervous 
and  timid  that  she  will  dance  and  jump  at 
the  sight  of  a  bicycle  or  auto.  Beauty 
doesn't  seem  to  know  yet  that  these  things 
can  do  her  any  harm  and  so  she  takes 
them  as  a  matter  of  course.  To  my  mind 
that  is  the  great  seciet  oi  contentment  for 
horses  and  humans  alike,  if  we  would  all 
go  on  about  our  business  and  Iruni  to  the 
driver  we  wouldn’t  dance  and  shy  and 
worry  over  a  lot  of  things  that  couldn  t 
possibly  hurt  us.  Beauty  takes  this  calm 
good  nature  from  her  father,  who  is  a 
liorsc  of  great  speed  and  power  and  yet  of 
wonderful  gentleness.  As  1  go  along 
through  life  i  am  amused  to  see  how  many 
of  tliese  good  dualities  are  claimed  foi 
latlier's  side  of  the  house.  Some  of  these 
good  fathers  are  ready  to  claim  hereditary 
credit  for  all  the  good  traits  in  their  chil¬ 
dren.  Some  of  them  are  very  ordinary 
people  as  judged  by  their  own  performance 
-yet,  in  the  rellected  light  of  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  early  promise  they  become  wonder¬ 
ful  characters.  But  for  their  wife’s  patient 
work  of  training  the  child  some  of  these 
gentlemen  wouldn’t  have  any  character 
worth  mentioning!  The  little  boys  planted 
strawberries  last  week.  A  couple  of  hens 
got  out  and  made  for  the  strawberry  patch, 
one  scratched  and  dug  until  she  rooted  out 
a  plant  and  killed  it.  The  other  scratched 
arcund  a  plant  and  gave  it  perfect  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  two  roosters  looked  through  the 
fence  at  their  daughters,  i  could  imagine 
old  Black  addressing  the  heuyard  as  fol¬ 
io  v/s:  "There,  ladies,  is  what  my  daughter 
does  for  agricultuie.  My  young  and  vigor¬ 
ous  friend  here  is  something  of  a  lighter, 
lie  might  whip  me — 1  never  shopped  with 
him  long  enough  really  to  lind  out,  but  you 
will  see  that  his  daughter  takes  Irom  him 
those  vulgar  and  destructive  qualities 
which  kill  yonder  plant.  My  daughter  on 
tile  other  hand  practices  those  gentler  arts 
of  husbandry” — that  was  as  far  as  he  got, 
for  Dick  moved  in  his  direction.  1  will  let 
the  gentlemen  who  think  their  unappreciat¬ 
ed  qualities  shine  in  their  children  apply 
this  as  they  will.  1  am  not  going  to  set 
the  eggs  from  that  hen,  expecting  to  raise 
strawberry  cultivators — because  i  feel  cer¬ 
tain  that  hen  had  a  sore  foot! 

The  'Weather. — The  Madame  claims  that 
she  wasn't  half  as  cold  at  any  time  during 
the  Winter  as  she  has  been  thus  far  in 
-May.  That’s  one  thing  we  must  say  about 
a  city  house.  It  can  be  kept  warmer  than 
the  average  farmliouse.  Jack  Frost  loves 
to  .set  his  teeth  into  a  thin  skin.  We  have 
had  cold,  biting  winds  and  frosty  nights. 
Straiige  to  say  the  winds  die  down  at  night 
and  start  up  again  at  sunrise.  That  suits 
us  to  a  T,  for  on  still  nights  the  cooled  air 
rolls  dow’n  into  the  valley  so  that  the  tem¬ 
perature  at  Hope  Farm  is  live  to  eight  de¬ 
grees  higher.  Reports  are  that  strawber¬ 
ries.  peaches  and  plums  are  badly  killed 
below  us.  while  w'e  are  likely  to  have  a 
good  crop.  Our  orchards  are  a  perfect 
mass  of  bloom,  while  I  fear  that  the  early 
apples  in  many  sections  are  killed.  It  is 
hard  not  to  feel  good  natured  when  Jack 
Frost  uses  the  misfortunes  of  others  to 
build  a  good  outlook  for  us.  I  realize  that 
this  is  a  great  country  with  many  railroads 
reaching  our  markets,  but  it  looks  now 
like  a  shortage  of  early  apples.  We  shall 
spray  and  thin  like  gi  od* fellows  or  as  close 
to  that  as  we  can  get.  .  .  .  These  cold, 
drying  winds  are  tough  on  the  little 
Stringfellow  trees.  This  will  kill  them  if 
an.vthing  will,  but  we  have  been  able  to 
keep  the  soil  around  the  roots  moist  and 
cool,  and  every  one  seems  to  be  starting. 
I  nave  taken  the  job  of  starling  a  peach 
orchard  on  a  small  field  near  the  road.  It 
has  always  been  an  eyesore,  since  few 
things  will  grow  there.  The  rock  comes 
close  to  the  surface— in  some  places  giving 
but  eight  inches  of  soil.  I  cut  the  peach 
trees  back  root  and  top,  set  them  in  small 
holes,  and  mulched  them  with  old  sods, 
manure  and  coal  ashes.  .  .  Our  Orchard 
grass  shows  the  effect  of  the  cold  weather. 
Usually  by  May  1  it  is  far  ahead  of  other 
grasses,  but  tliis  year  it  i.s  far  behind  Tim¬ 


othy  and  Red- top.  It  will  come  on  later, 
but  thus  far  it  is  quite  a  disappointment. 
The  clover  on  the  low,  wet  ground  is  far 
behind  that  on  the  dry  hill.  The  hill  clover 
is  as  good  as  anything  I  have  seen.  It  was 
seeded  with  oats  and  peas  last  year. 

Farm  Notes.— Our  first  rye  was  fit  for 
hay  by  May  5.  I  had  to  buy  one  ton  of 
baled  hay  to  carry  us  through— the  first  1 
have  bought  for  five  years— and  it  hurts 
my  feelings  to  admit  it.  No  more  fodder 
buying  for  Hope  Farm.  Our  grass  has 
sprouted  up  as  thick  as  a  mat.  We  put 
nearly  $1J  worth  of  fertilizer  on  each  acre 
and  now  if  we  don’t  fill  our  barns  to  over¬ 
flowing  with  hay  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the 
rain.  These  cold,  blowing  days  are  hard 
on  the  grass,  for  without  a  constant  supply 
of  moisture  it  cannot  keep  growing.  You 
should  see  the  improvement  in  the  mea¬ 
dows  where  we  used  nitrate  of  soda,  either 
alone  or  in  fertilizers.  A  season  like  this 
one  is  just  the  time  to  show  the  value  of 
nitrate,  for  this  soluble  nitrogen  keeps  the 
grass  moving  steadily  on.  .  .  .  The  onion 
ground  is  ready  and  so  are  the  plants.  We 
are  waiting  for  a  good  shower  before  trans¬ 
planting.  The  first  plowing  was  done  a  lit¬ 
tle  too  early  and  part  of  the  field  turned 
up  lumpy.  The  manure  was  spread  on 
the  furrows  and  worked  in  with  a  right- 
lap  Cutaway.  Then  the  Acme  was  worked 
up  and  down  and  across,  but  still  some 
lumps  were  left.  Then  Charlie  made  a  sort 
of  tool  out  of  an  old  spike-tooth  harrow 
and  some  planks  that  smashed  and  ground 
the  surface  into  powder.  The  onion  plants 
are  stocky  and  strong.  .  .  .  The  chil¬ 
dren  came  home  from  Sunday  school  re¬ 
cently  in  great  glee.  They  had  each  re¬ 
ceived  a  package  of  Government  seeds. 
The  Graft  had  a  package  of  beans  and  the 
others  chose  watermelons.  I  never  realiz¬ 
ed  what  a  hold  this  Government  seed  shop 
has  upon  the  people  until  I  heard  our  lit¬ 
tle  people  telling  about  their  seeds.  When 
the  Sunday  schools  begin  to  use  these  seeds 
as  premiums  it  is  time  for  sensible  folks  to 
stop  fighting  the  distribution  and  be  thank¬ 
ful  it  is  no  worse.  The  Graft  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  man  of  our  little  quartette. 

“What  do  they  give  me  these  seeds  for?” 

"Who  pays  for  them?” 

“Do  I  have  to  give  them  my  crop?” 

He  is  getting  a  little  suspicious  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  make  him  presents  without  expect¬ 
ing  something  in  return,  and  I  wish  there 
were  1,000,000  larger  farmers  who  would 
think  out  answers  to  his  questions.  .  .  . 
The  most  promising  orchard  on  the  farm 
this  Spring  is  the  one  near  the  house  which 
was  seeded  to  Orchard  grass  two  years 
ago.  Mulch  culture?  No— the  trees  stand 
on  high-heeled  shoes— headed  far  up  in 
the  air  and  after  August  1  we  let  the  cows 
run  in  this  orchard  as  they  pleased.  They 
ate  the  fallen  apples  and  kept  the  grass 
gnawed  close.  In  September  we  put  on  a 
dressing  of  iron  slag.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  why  such  treatment  should  give  us 
such  a  magnificent  bloom— but  there  it  is. 
I  think,  however,  that  the  manure  from 
the  cows  and  the  slag  coming  late  in  the 
season  stimulated  a  growth  of  fruit  buds 
rather  than  wood.-  H.  w.  c. 


•Acre  oFcorn 
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j  and  Its  possibilities  nniler  the  Sll«g« 

Isystem—t  eing  the  theme  of 

••A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE"  j 

i  pUns  and  specllicationa  for  building  all  silos.  Also  embraces. 

r  l-Sl  a«eCrop8-  II— Silos.  .  ‘ 

i  Hl-Sifage.  IV-Feedlag  of SU.ge- 

I  V— Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

•  VI— The  Silo  in  Modem  Agriculture, 

}  And  illuBtratlons  and  complete  plans  for  round  and 

5  tecUngular  silos,  dairy  Urns  tables  of  Mm- - 

I  pounded  rations,  etc.  Moiled  for  lOt. 

'  coin  or  atnmpa.  i 

SILVER  MFG.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


HOOVER  mcGER 


Only  digger  made  that 
suceesstully  8<‘i)arate8 
the  poUitoes  ft  out  the 
vines  and  weeds. 
Kapid,  clean  and 
satisfaetory  work 
guaranteed. 


Shovel  guaranteed  against 
stones.  Dirt  proof  re¬ 
versible  brass  boxes. 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines. 

Organize  an  exchange  In  your 
community.  Full  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 

152  St.  Clair  Street, 

C  N.  301.  CLEVELAND,©. 


BALES 


The  0«m  Fall-Circle  baler,  lightest,  strongest,  cheapest 
baler.  Uade  of  vrought  steel.  Operated  by  1  or  2  horses. 
Bales  10  to  15  tons  a  day.  Sold  on  5  days’  trial.  Cntalogne 

free.  Address  OEO.  ERTEL  CO.*  Qutney,  III. 


HBUGGIESgHARNESS 


DIRECT  FROtVI  US  AT 

tO0*5O  &  UPWARDS 
Over  ISO  Styles 

Koad  Wagons, JfunuboutH 
PhaetOBK,  Spring  W aKons 
Carts.  Surreys,  BagKleH 
RtRBER  TIRKS  When  Wanted 
All  Styles  llsrness  from  ^4.85 

•‘No.  888”  tl4. 00  Harness  fot 


FACTORY  PRICES 

#50  Top  Buggy  for  #88.50 
#00  Top  Buggy  for  #80.50 
#85  Top  Buggy  for  #57.50 
#50  Driving  Wagon  #86. 00 
#85  DrivingWagon  #60.00 
Surreys  from  #50  to  #100 
—MANY  OTHER  BARGAINS— 
"Chicin/o  Queen”  Top  Buggy 


$3925 

Worth 

#05.00 


Send 
For 

FREC  CATALOGUE  AND  MANUFACTURERS'  PRICES 

Write  to  us  to-day.  You  can  save  money.  Our  prices  are  lowest 
in  U.  S.  All  Goods  Guaranteed  and  Shipped  on  Trial. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Vo  not  pag  profits  to  middlemen. 

CONSUMERS  CARRIAGE  6  MFG.  CO. 

232  South  ilesplalnes  St,,  OlllCAGO,  ILL, 


"!!lRUMELY? 


The  thresherman  has  many  reasons,  too  many  to  give 
here.  Sumincti  up,  it  means  the  model  threshing  outfit, 
thebest  mone>  can  buy.  You  will  find  the  1  atest  catalog 
on  Rumeiy’s  Rear  Geared  Traction  Engines  and 
New  Rumely  Separators  full  of  threshermen's  logic, 
argument  that  convinces.  Write  us  for  it.  Mailed  free. 

M.  RUMELY  CO.,  LA  PORTE,  IND. 


CHARTER 

Gasoline  Engine. 

For  Grinding,  Shelling,  Fodder  Cutting, 
I  Threshing,  Imraplug,  Sawing,  etc. 

STATIONARIES,  PORTABLES.  SAWING 
'  AND  PUMPING  OUTFITS,  ETC. 

Send  for  Illust’d  Catalog  &  TesUmonlals. 

-  State  Your  Powoa  Heeda. 

CHARTER  GAS  ENGINE  CO.,  Boi  26  STERLING,  ILL. 


8end 
for  free 
cutuloigue 

IIOOVKK-PKOUT  C'O.,  Avery,  Ohio. 

Rubber-tire  TOP  BUGCYQo.fp 

with  Top  Shaft*  and  A||lla 
aHBBSBS  everything  complete  for  ||  W  U> 
\\J\J1  JWUEN  YOU  BUY  DIKECT 
X  N  Y1  R/g  EJttOM  OUU  FACTORY 

bt — Tea  save  Dealers  PreSt. 
84 — You  geteoatoii-aiadewerk. 
td — Yea  get  two  year  gaoroaty. 

I  dth — SatUfUctioa  and  safe  deliv¬ 
ery  gnarenteed  or  money  refun- 
-  ded  and  we  pay  freight  oharges. 
Anggleo  121.60:  Ennabonti  |28 ;  Pbentone  $46.60;  Harness  $4.26. 
Don’t  bay  .  Rig  until  yoa  lee  our  fall  line  of 

CUSTOM-MADE  VEHICLES. 

IVrite  today  for  Money  Saving  Catalogue. 

U.s.  BUGGY  a  CART  CO.,  B  227  CINCINNATI.  OHIO. 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  yonr  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  onr  Uider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  I’umps,  but  if  you  want 
water  every  day  while  yourflowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  In  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-flvo  years,  which  Is  proof 


that  wo  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

^  Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them. 


Write  to  nearest  store. 


36  Warren  St..  New  York. 
239  Franklin  St..  Boston. 


Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


692  Craig  St.,  Montreal.  P.  Q. 
Tenlente-Uey  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 
22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  8.  W. 


40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

40  N.7tb  St.,  Philadelphia. 


FAIRBANKS 
(jasoline  Engines 

They  are  the  best  and  most  economical  power 
for  all  farm  work — pump  water,  saw  wood, 
run  separator,  ensilage  cutter,  feed  mill  or  any 
farm  machinery.  “Fairbanks  Junior”  is  de¬ 
signed  especially  for  farm  work — gives  tvio 
applications  of  power:  vertical  with  walking 
beam,  and  belt  power  with  pulley  attached. 
Write  for  free  booklet,  “FARM  HELPS,”  which 
gives  full  information  regarding  Fairbanks 
Gasoline  Engines  and  Farm  Scales. 

THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY, 

416-432  Hroome  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Baltimore,  Md.  Buffalo,  N.T.  Phlladelphia,Pa.  Boston,  Mass. 
New  Orleans,  La.  Albany,  N.Y.  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Montreal, P.Q. 


30  YEARS  SELLING  DIRECT 


We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  vehicles 
and  harness  in  the  world  selling  to  con¬ 
sumers  exclusively* 

WJS  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

butship  anywhere  for 
examination,  guoran* 
teeing  safe  delivery. 

You  are  out  nothing 
if  not  satisfied.  We 
make  195  styles  of  ve* 
hides  and  65  styles  of 
harness. 

Visitors  are  always  wel-  ^  ,  ___  - 

ooBoe  at  our  Factory.  No.  3tlT— Surrey.  Price  67S. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HffiEsVlCTG!|  CO.  EllShart,  ] 


KALAMAZOO  QUALITY 

KALAinAZOO  BUGGIES  are  the  standard  by  which  other  makes  are  judged. 
They  are  best.  We  manufacture  all  our  buggies  and  guarantee  the  quality  to  bo 
the  very  highest.  No  seconds.  Wo  have  made  buggies  23  years  and  oriy^inated  the 
plan  of  selling  direct  from  factory  to  you  on 

30  Days*  Free  Trial 

living  von  all  profits  usually  paid  to  wholesaler  and 
fetailerf  Send  %r  our  New  Buggy  Book,  EKEE. 

Make  a  selection  and  give  the  bnggy  a  trial.  Every 
vehicle  wo  offer  for  sale  made  in  our  own  factory. 

KALAMAZOO  CABRIAQE  A  HARNESS  MFQ.  CO.,  142  Ransome  St.,  Kalamasoo,  Mick. 
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in  the  hands  of  discriminating  customers  without 
delay.  We  know  a  man  who  does  not  own  even  a 
horse,  who  does  all  his  work  by  hand  and  yet  cleared 
$1,500  on  his  fruit  last  year.  The  salvation  of  eastern 
soil  culture  is  the  fact  that  a  man  who  knows  how 
can  with  no  implement  but  a  good  hoe  clear  more 
money  than  a  western  grain  farmer  working  100 
acres  of  good  land! 


courage  every  man  who  loves  his  country  to  go  on 
fearlessly  and  hopefully  along  the  patriot’s  road. 
There  are  great  wrongs  yet  to  be  overcome  and  great 
depths  of  ignorance  and  sin  to  be  filled  in.  The  best 
lesson  we  are  learning  is  that  this  work  cannot  be 
done  all  at  once,  but  only  through  the  slow,  patient 
growth  of  moral  sentiment,  in  which  the  humblest 
farm  home  may  take  part, 

• 


SUBSCRIPTION;  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  JJ.M. 
equal  to  Ss.  6d.,  or  8^  marks,  or  10%  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is 
backed  by  a  re.sponsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remlttanca 
Is  for,  should  appear  In  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft 


We  would  like  to  let  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Wadsworth 
sleep  quietly  with  his  delusion  concerning  the  Grout 
anti-oleo  bill,  but  even  this  sleep  is  dangerous!  Here 
he  is  claiming  that  everyone  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
results  of  this  legislation.  To  show  how  little  he 
knows  about  It  we  give  the  following  report  right 
from  his  own  district  It  comes  from  one  of  the  best 
posted  men  In  the  State: 

The  dairymen,  creamery  men  and  cheese-factory  men 
of  western  New  York  are  well  pleased  with  the  Grout 
anti-oleo  law,  and  they  want  the  law  enforced  to  the 
letter;  it  has  given  new  life  to  the  dairy  interests  of 
western  New  York. 

Mr.  Wadsworth  should  wake  up  and  learn  the  sen¬ 
timent  of  his  own  district.  A  nice  man  that — to  rep¬ 
resent  a  district  where  farmers  are  in  partnership 
with  cows! 


The  New  York  Legislature  failed  to  pass  the  bill 
providing  for  suitable  buildings  for  the  Agricultural 
College.  When  the  mortgage  tax  bill  was  abandoned 
positive  orders  were  given  not  to  pass  any  more  bills 
appropriating  money — and  the  legislators  obeyed,  not 
like  little  men,  but  like  little  machines!  The  State 
can  spend  $350,000  to  “show  off”  at  the  St.  Louis  Ex¬ 
position,  and  yet  is  too  poor  to  provide  a  suitable 
home  for  the  Agricultural  College.  Well,  this  is  not 
the  ending — it  is  only  the  beginning!  Since  a  fair 
request  is  not  strong  enough  the  farmers  will  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  demand  what  is  due  them.  Let  us  begin  on  the 
next  Legislature  now.  We  ask  readers  to  send  us  the 
names  of  all  who  are  suggested  as  candidates  for  the 
next  Legislature.  We  want  these  names  before  the 
conventions  arc  held,  so  that  we  can  put  the  candi- 
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Readers  are  taking  a  lively  interest  in  the  question 
of  educating  the  boy  recently  brought  up  by  the  Hope 
Farm  man.  We  have  little  patience  with  the  idea  of 
keeping  a  boy  at  college  just  because  it  Is  the  custom¬ 
ary  thing  to  do  so.  For  men  and  women  to  slave  and 
deny  themselves  in  order  that  a  stout  boy  may 
leisurely  saunter  through  a  college  course  is  nonsense 
of  the  most  ordinary  sort.  Unless  a  boy  is  willing  to 
do  his  own  climbing  up  the  steep  road  that  leads  to 
“higher  education”  he  would  better  not  be  boosted. 

• 

The  State  of  Delaware  is  now  in  the  market  for 
immigrants.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has  been 
given  powers  and  duties  of  an  immigrant  commis¬ 
sion.  The  State  has  an  abundance  of  cheap  lands — It 
wants  them  occupied  by  a  useful  class  of  people.  It 
is  significant  that  as  soon  as  the  Board  started  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  new  line  farmers  from  all  over  Delaware 
began  to  call  for  able-bodied  farm  laborers!  New 
Jersey  farmers  have  been  sending  to  Delaware  after 
colored  help,  which  would  indicate  a  surplus  down 
there,  yet  here  are  Delaware  farmers  calling  upon  the 
North  for  help.  This  farm-labor  question  is  so  mixed 
up  that  there  seems  no  way  of  untangling  it. 

* 

Still  another  fakir  is  reported  from  Florida;  he 
visits  the  home  of  some  well-to-do  farmer  and,  after 
getting  acquainted  with  the  family,  proceeds  to  have 
a  fit.  The  sufferer  expresses  the  fear  that  he  Is  dying, 
and  makes  a  will,  leaving  a  considerable  amount  to 
the  family  for  their  kindness  to  the  wayfarer.  He 
does  not  die,  however,  but  recovers  sufficiently  to 
borrow  a  few  dollars  and  then  progress  to  the  next 
township,  where  he  repeats  the  programme.  “Throw¬ 
ing  fits,”  as  the  professionals  term  it,  seems  a  some¬ 
what  laborious  way  of  earning  an  undignified  living, 
yet  there  are  men  who  prefer  this  to  any  form  of 
honest  work.  The  worst  of  these  cheats  is  that  they 
prejudice  people  against  genuine  unfortunates,  who 
may  be  looked  upon  as  impostors. 

• 

Tiunk  of  that  great  Iowa  farm  of  7,350  acres — page 
371.  Reports  of  such  farms  are  brought  East  now 
and  then  to  make  the  eastern  farmer  wonder  what  is 
coming  next.  Such  vast  farm  enterprises  are  impos¬ 
sible  here.  In  hilly  sections  it  would  hardly  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  find  this  area  lying  so  that  it  could  be  profit¬ 
ably  farmed  under  one  management.  We  are  not 
sorry  for  it.  The  hill  lands  will,  in  the  future,  offer 
about  the  only  chances  that  are  left  for  the  smaller 
individual  farmer.  These  great  western  farms  do  not 
seem  to  indicate  the  truest  progress.  When  we  hear 
of  such  a  farm  we  want  to  know  what  has  become  of 
the  small  freeholders  who  formerly  represented  many 
Independent  homes.  Under  the  new  “factory  system” 
have  they  gone  elsewhere  for  new  land,  or  are  they 
working  their  old  farms  as  hired  laborers?  When  the 
fences  which  separated  the  old  farms  come  down  and 
the  little  homesteads  are  melted  into  one  great  enter¬ 
prise,  there  may  be  great  financial  gain  and  at  the 
same  time  considerable  loss  in  independence.  It  is 
quite  likely  that  in  most  Western  States  free  and  open 
competition  in  farming  such  as  was  known  40  years 
ago  has  gone  forever.  Strange  to  say,  there  appears 
to  be  a  better  outlook  for  fair  competition  in  the 
older  sections  of  the  East.  The  character  of  the  land 
does  not  favor  consolidation.  The  markets  are  close 
at  hand,  and  the  finer,  perishable  articles  can  be  put 


Onh  of  the  best  jobs  that  one  can  do  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Spring  work  is  to  burn  the  sweat  pads  that 
were  used  under  the  horse  collars  last  year,  and  not 
get  any  more.  We  have  handled  all  sorts  of  horses 
on  the  plow,  harrow,  grain  drill  and  mower,  and  never 
found  it  necessary  to  use  anything  but  a  hard  leather 
collar;  but  have  seen  many  horses  with  flesh  prac¬ 
tically  cooked  by  hard  pullii>g  under  these  pads  in 
hot  weather.  Of  course  a  leather  collar  that  does  not 
fit  reasonably  well  or  is  allowed  to  become  crusted 
with  sweat  and  filth  will  make  a  horse  sore,  but  these 
things  are  easily  prevented.  There  are  botchy  collars 
that  no  horse  should  wear,  but  one  that  is  well  made, 
properly  adjusted,  and  kept  clean  will  add  much  to 
the  animal's  comfort  during  the  hard  work  of  hot 
weather.  Lifting  the  collars  occasionally  for  half  a 
minute  when  facing  the  wind,  and  washing  the  shoul¬ 
ders  with  tepid  water  at  noon  and  night  will  still  fur¬ 
ther  help  horses  with  tender  skins. 

• 

Our  Pennsylvania  friend  who  on  page  371  asks  how 
high-grade  fertilizers  can  be  put  together,  starts  a  big 
question.  The  report  of  the  Connecticut  Experiment 
Station  for  1902  contains  a  long  table  giving  the  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  fertilizers  sold  in  that  State.  Among 
other  things  the  director  says: 

It  is  not  dlflScult  to  find  brands  in  this  table  which 
contain  3%  times  as  much  nitrogen,  4%  times  as  much 
potash,  and  as  much  phosphoric  acid  as  other  brands 
which  sell  for  the  same  price,  and  If  purchasers 
can  be  found  who  will  pay  for  a  ton  of  plant  food  as 
much  as  would  sufilce  to  purchase  three  or  four  tons, 
the  seller  Is  not  breaking  the  law  In  taking  advantage 
of  their  obtuseness. 

That  is  as  sound  as  a  rock.  The  farmers  of  this 
country  have  buried  millions  of  dollars  with  low- 
grade  fertilizers.  While  the  fertilizers  may  have  given 
returns  the  wasted  dollars  never  did  and  never  will. 
If  a  man  is  to  buy  fertilizers  at  all  he  will  make  no 
mistake  in  hunting  out  the  highest  grade  he  can  find. 

« 

Last  week  wo  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  New 
York  Court  of  Appeals  upholding  the  franchise  tax. 
In  this,  as  well  as  In  the  recent  famous  railroad  deci¬ 
sion,  the  courts  simply  reflect  public  sentiment.  In 
a  republic  like  ours  the  development  of  public  senti¬ 
ment  makes  itself  quietly  felt  in  legislation  and  in 
legal  decisions.  Justice  Holmes,  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  Is  reported  to  have  made  this  state¬ 
ment  regarding  one  of  his  decisions: 

I  have  considered  the  present  tendencies  and  desires 
of  society,  and  have  tried  to  realize  that  Its  different 
portions  want  different  things,  and  that  my  business 
was  to  express  not  my  personal  wish,  but  the  resultant, 
as  nearly  as  I  could  guess,  of  the  pressure  of  the  past 
and  the  conflicting  wills  of  the  present. 

If  this  means  anything  at  all  it  is  that  the  laws 
which  are  to  govern  society  must  grow  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  truest  manhood.  During  the  past 
15  years  the  common  people  have  been  slowly  think¬ 
ing  out  several  questions  of  great  importance.  The 
uprising  of  the  Populists  in  the  Western  States 
threatened  a  revolution.  We  were  happily  spared 
that,  but  what  they  started  finally  settled  into  a  slow 
and  healthy  development  of  political  education  which 
is  now  beginning  to  bear  fruit.  It  is  ever  the  story  of 
history  that  the  methods  of  the  original  reformers 
are  scorned  or  laughed  at.  Slow  and  conservative 
study  finally  separates  these  oft'ensive  methods  from 
the  truth  which  the  fanatic  has  tied  to  them,  and 
makes  it  dignified  and  possible.  This  slow  and  gentle 
development  of  the  best  ideals  of  the  common  citizen 
is  the  most  hopeful  sign  of  the  times.  It  should  en- 


dates  on  record.  Bring  the  matter  up  at  every 
Grange  meeting  and  agricultural  gathering.  Talk 
about  it,  and  above  all  write  about  it.  Do  not  be  dis¬ 
couraged  when  some  sad  and  hopeless  individual  un¬ 
dertakes  to  say  that  the  letters  written  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  members  of  the  Legislature  were  thrown 
away.  In  view  of  the  true  history  of  the  bill  no  one 
but  an  enemy  of  the  College  and  the  farmers  would 
make  such  a  statement.  Naturally  the  politicians  and 
their  “barkers”  would  like  to  stop  all  such  letter 
writing.  They  sneer  at  the  postage-stamp  vote,  and 
attempt  to  belittle  it  even  while  their  backs  bear  such 
a  burden  of  stamps  that  they  appear  round-shoul¬ 
dered.  Let  no  friend  of  the  College  be  discouraged — 
but  keep  cheerfully  at  them  with  tongue  and  pen! 
Those  letters  did  more  than  even  the  politicians 
dream  of.  Starting  six  months  ago  with  no  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  at  best  but  a  languid  interest  In  the  matter, 
there  is  now  the  strongest  State  organization  New 
York  farmers  have  ever  had,  and  10  times  the  inter¬ 
est  in  the  College  that  there  ever  was  before.  These 
scattered  forces  have  been  united  by  pen  and  ink, 
and  stuck  together  by  postage  stamps.  Let  us  begin 
the  new  campaign  at  once! 

• 

BREVITIES. 

No — the  old  lady  who  kissed  her  cow  Is  not  reported 
to  have  a  “cow  lick.” 

Let  us  spell  city  with  a  c  but  Country  with  the  biggest 
C  we  can  crowd  Into  line. 

What  ailed  tho.se  Incubator  chicks,  page  366?  Were 
the  eggs  handled  recklessly? 

It  calls  for  the  best  that  is  In  any  man  to  crawl  past 
the  “if”  to  be  found  in  a  plan. 

Now  perched  on  many  a  good  farm  porch  Is  seen  a 
lovely  sample  of  the  Ruby  Queen. 

Prof.  Chester,  of  Delaware,  has  found  carbonate  of 
copper  an  effective  remedy  for  Peach  rot. 

Among  our  early  sown  peas,  Gradus  has  come  up  much 
better  than  Nott’s  Excelsior,  which  Is  very  scattering. 

Many  northern  farmers  will  sow  cow  peas  this  Sum¬ 
mer-some  for  the  first  time.  Use  the  large-vlned  varie¬ 
ties.  drill  and  cultivate. 

We  use  coal  tar  in  seed  corn.  Take  a  bucket  of  corn- 
warm  it  slightly,  put  in  the  tar  and  stir  until  the  kernels 
are  black.  Then  dry  by  adding  wood  ashes  and  stirring 
again.  Do  this  just  before  planting. 

Mr.  Crow  will  be  on  hand  when  the  corn  breaks 
through,  and  will  pull  a  few  plants  In  the  usual  manner; 
when  he  tastes  the  tar,  however,  he  will  quit  and  go  back 
to  the  woods  to  vote  you  no  gentleman. 

The  Missouri  Experiment  Station  figures  7,645,600  acres 
in  corn  for  that  State.  The  State  revenue  for  direct  tax¬ 
ation  was  52,682,000.  An  increase  of  one  bushel  of  corn 
per  acre  will  nearly  pay  this  entire  direct  tax.  That  is 
what  Improved  corn  will  do. 

A  Missouri  court  has  decided  that  the  mule  is  a  treach¬ 
erous  animal,  and  If  a  workman  is  injured  by  a  mule 
his  employer  cannot  plead  Ignorance  of  the  animal’s  dis¬ 
position  as  defense.  This  sounds  like  an  uncalled-for 
slur  on  one  of  the  most  intelligent  workers  of  the  farm¬ 
yard. 

A  Jerseyman  recently  filled  hjmself  and  a  cow  with 
electricity  by  winding  the  cow’s  chain  around  an  electric 
light  pole  while  he  drove  a  stake  into  the  ground.  The 
pole,  which  held  a  lightning  arrester,  was  heavily  charged 
with  electricity.  Neither  man  nor  beast  was  seriously 
hurt,  but  the  sober-minded  cow  was  very  much  shocked, 
both  by  the  electricity  and  by  the  antics  of  her  escort 
when  he  received  the  charge. 

Will  some  of  our  friends  in  nursery  and  orchard  please 
tell  us  why  they  put  so  much  value  on  fibrous  roots?  Our 
experience  is  that  these  roots  are  quite  sure  to  die  before 
the  tree  is  planted.  How  can  these  dead  roots  be  of  any 
use  to  the  tree?  The  old  theory  of  successful  tree  plant¬ 
ing  seems  based  on  the  assumption  that  these  little  roots 
come  to  life  when  replanted.  In  our  experience  they 
“stay  dead,”  and  every  tree  must  put  out  a  new  set  of 
roots.  Wo  do  not  want  the  tree  which  produces  our  fruit 
to  grow  just  as  It  did  in  the  nursery! 
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domestic.— The  little  town  of  Frank,  N.  W.  T..  In 
the  foothills  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  was  virtually  wiped  out  April  29.  Sixty  persons 
were  killed  outright,  and  many  houses  were  wrecked 
by  a  landslide  from  the  top  of  Turtle  Mountain,  over¬ 
looking  the  town.  An  Immense  quantity  of  rock  and 
debris  was  hurled  over  the  vicinity,  causing  death  and 
destruction  throughout  a  wide  area.  The  mountain  vir¬ 
tually  toppled  over  on  the  little  town.  Immense  pieces 
of  rock  were  thrown  high  in  the  air,  and  descending 
crushed  in  the  roofs  of  houses  and  stopped  up  the  mouth 
of  the  Frank  mine.  Most  of  the  buildings  in  the  town 
were  destroyed,  and  buildings  were  crushed  as  though 
they  were  eggshells,  and  their  inhabitants  Instantly 
killed.  The  earth  opened,  and  there  was  a  gigantic  fis¬ 
sure  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long.  Old  Man  River, 
which  runs  through  the  town,  was  completely  dammed, 
and  the  railroad  track  was  rendered  impassable  for  a 
distance  of  two  miles.  The  17  miners  entombed  by  the 
rock  while  at  work  escaped.  The  rescue  party  gave  up 
all  hope  of  tunnelling  through  the  rock  for  them,  but 
the  men  inside  fought  their  way  out  inch  by  inch.  They 
had  their  tools  and  used  them  to  advantage.  There  are 
two  theories  of  the  disaster.  The  miners  on  the  spot 
say  that  Old  Man  River  undermined  the  mountain  of 
rock  during  the  course  of  centuries  and  caused  a  collapse 
of  the  mountain.  Another  theory  Is  that  there  are  nu¬ 
merous  caverns  In  the  mountain  filled  with  gas,  and  the 
gas  in  one  of  these  caverns  exploded  and  blew  up  the 
mountain . A  furious  snowstorm  began  in  Wy¬ 

oming  April  28,  continuing  undiminished  April  29.  The 
temperature  fell  to  zero,  and  heavy  losses  are  expected 
among  sheep,  as  shearing  had  been  going  on  for  two 
days.  Snow  also  fell  in  Minnesota,  Kansas  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  In  western  Kansas  the  temperature  dropped  23  de¬ 
grees  in  an  hour.  The  cold  wave  continued  April  30. 
Snow  fell  in  Chicago.  At  Marquette  a  storm  of  midwinter 
severity  prevailed  all  day,  impeding  railroad  traffic  and 
prostrating  telegraph  and  telephone  wires.  More  than 
a  foot  of  snow  fell  throughout  northern  Michigan  in  24 
hours  and  at  Houghton  sleighs  were  used.  The  same 
conditions  prevailed  in  parts  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 
Reports  from  southern  Kansas  counties  are  that  wheat, 
which  has  jointed,  is  damaged  by  the  heavy  frost.  It 
is  impossible  to  tell  the  extent  of  the  damage,  but  fear 
is  expressed  that  it  is  serious.  In  the  northern  counties, 
where  the  wheat  has  not  yet  Jointed,  there  was  no  ma¬ 
terial  damage.  Grapes  are  practically  ruined  and  other 
Fall  fruits  are  more  or  less  hurt.  F.  Wellhouse,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  apples  probably  escaped  injury,  al¬ 
though  he  says  the  effect  of  the  frost  will  not  be  known 
for  a  month.  Peaches  are  killed.  In  Nebraska  Winter 
wheat  and  other  grain  was  not  injured  in  the  least  by 
the  snowstorm.  Fruit,  however,  was  badly  damaged  and 
quite  ruined  in  many  sections,  according  to  reports  from 
north  and  central  Nebraska.  There  was  heavy  frost 
throughout  Missouri  April  30,  and  fruit  of  all  kinds  was 
heavily  damaged,  strawberry  crops  in  many  sections  be¬ 
ing  completely  destroyed.  Apples,  peaches,  pears,  apri¬ 
cots,  etc.,  suffered  extensive  Injury.  Early  garden  stuff 
was  ruined.  Indications  are  that  Winter  wheat  has  not 
been  seriously  damaged,  as  a  large  percentage  of  the 
crop  had  not  yet  reached  pointing  stage.  The  frost  waa 
equally  severe  In  the  fruit  belt  of  southern  Illinois,  and 
the  loss  will  be  heavy,  especially  In  strawberries  and 
grapes.  A  report  from  Carbondale  says  the  grape  crop 
is  destroyed  throughout  the  section.  In  Texas,  fruit  and 
vegetables  suffered  badly.  In  the  Red  River  Valley,  75 
miles  north  of  Dallas,  the  damage  to  the  crops  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $1,000,000.  Farmers  declare  $10,000,000  will  not  cover 
all  the  losses.  .  .  .  April  30  the  factory  of  the  Crescent 
Powder  Company,  at  Hollidaysburg,  Pa.,  was  completely 
wrecked  by  a  series  of  four  explosions.  Nine  men  were 

killed  and  about  20  Injured . Forest  fires  were 

raging  in  several  districts  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  May  1.  In  Potter  County,  Pa.,  sawmills, 
sawed  lumber  and  other  property  was  burned  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  $2,000,000,  and  one  man  was  burned  to 
death,  while  the  town  of  Cross  Fork  was  literally  wiped 
out.  At  Kinzua  two  big  sawmills  were  burned,  and 
scores  of  derricks  and  small  tanks  filled  with  oil  were 
licked  up  by  the  fiames.  The  total  loss  in  the  district 
between  Tionesta  and  Warren  alone  is  estimated  at 

$200,000 . The  law  enacted  to  carry  out  in  part 

the  provisions  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  by  prescribing  punishment  for  those  who  by 
intimidation,  bribery,  or  otherwise  prevented  negroes 
from  voting  was.  May  4,  declared  entirely  void  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  A  previous  decision  had  declared  It  un¬ 
constitutional  so  far  as  State  elections  were  concerned, 
and  this  judgment  makes  the  invalidity  apply  also  to 

Federal  elections . At  Detroit,  Mich,  May  3,  an 

express  train  plowed  through  a  crowd  of  excursionistt: 
standing  on  the  tracks  waiting  for  another  train,  killing 


15  and  wounding  many  others . A  torpedo  fac¬ 

tory  at  Cleveland,  O.,  was  wrecked  by  an  explosion  May 
2;  eight  persons  killed  and  30  wounded . Thirteen 


lives  were  lost  at  sea  Just  before  dawn  May  5  in  a  col¬ 
lision  between  two  coastwise  steamers,  the  Hamilton 
of  the  Old  Dominion  Line  and  the  Saginaw  of  the  Clyde 
Line,  off  Winter  Quarter  Light,  on  the  Delaware  coast. 
The  Saginaw  went  to  the  bottom  in  20  minutes.  All 
those  lost  were  on  the  Saginaw.  Most  of  them  were 
negroes.  The  Hamilton  was  bound  from  New  York  to 
Norfolk.  The  Saginaw  was  bound  to  Philadelphia  from 
Norfolk.  The  accident  occurred  in  a  dense  fog. 

ADMINISTRATION.— Action  was  taken  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  May  4  with  regard  to  the  refusal  of  the 
Congress  of  Salvador  on  Friday  last  to  authorize  the 
payment  of  the  half  million  dollars  awarded  the  United 
States  against  that  country  by  the  tribunal  which  arbi¬ 
trated  the  claim  of  the  Salvador  Commercial  Company, 
an  American  organization.  Secretary  Hay  sent  a  tele¬ 
gram  to  Mr.  Merry,  the  United  States  Minister  to  Sal¬ 
vador,  directing  him  to  request  the  payment  of  the 
award,  which  is  overdue  more  than  two  months.  Should 
payment  be  refused,  and  this  is  expected,  a  demand,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  request,  for  the  amount  will  be  made.  What 


will  be  done  if  this  course  should  fail  remains  to  be  de¬ 
cided.  The  State  Department  twice  asked  Senor  Lopez, 
the  Salvadorian  Minister  here,  for  the  payment  of  the 
award,  but  it  was  never  ascertained  whether  he  trans¬ 
mitted  this  information  to  his  government.  Future 
negotiations  will  be  conducted  through  Minister  Merry. 

.  .  .  .  Prominent  ministers  of  Salt  Lake  have  for¬ 
warded  to  the  State  Department  at  Washington  specific 
charges  that  President  Smith  and  other  officials  of  the 
Mormon  Church  are  living  there  in  open  polygamy.  The 
charges  are  sworn  to  by  some  of  the  most  reliable  per¬ 
sons  in  Utah.  The  affidavits  were  sent  to  Secretary  Hay 
in  connection  with  the  protest  against  the  action  of  Ger¬ 
many  in  expelling  Mormon  missionaries  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  teaching  the  doctrine  of  polygamy. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Beginning  early  in  May.  Pur¬ 
due  University,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  will  operate  the  cream¬ 
ery  equipment  of  its  dairy  department  on  a  commercial 
basis,  securing  milk  regularly  from  farmers  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity.  Prof.  H.  E.  Van  Norman  has  secured  H.  N. 
Slater,  of  Fairmount,  Minn.,  as  assistant  in  the  creamery 
work  of  his  department.  Mr.  Slater  Is  a  creamery  butter- 
maker  of  wide  experience,  a  graduate  of  the  Minnesota 
Dairy  School. 

The  Delaware  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has  been 
invested  with  the  powers  of  an  immigration  commission, 
and  is  endeavoring  to  induce  settlers  to  go  to  that  State 
to  take  up  cheap  lands.  Such  land  can  be  bought  upon 
easy  terms.  Many  farmers  there  are  desirous  of  securing 
suitable  families  for  their  tenant  houses,  offering,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  steady  work,  the  advantages  of  house,  truck 
jiatch,  firewood,  etc.  A.  W.  Slaymaker,  Camden,  Del.,  is 
the  secretary  of  the  Board,  from  whom  further  informa¬ 
tion  may  be  secured. 

The  Division  of  Entomologry  and  Botany  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (Lexington)  will 
furnish  free  to  a  limited  number  of  applicants  cultures 
of  Soy  bean  root  nodule  bacteria,  with  directions  for 
inoculating  seeds.  Cultures  will  be  sent  by  preference 
to  those  upon  whose  land  the  nodules  do  not  develop 
spontaneously,  and  with  the  understanding  that  each  one 
receiving  a  culture  will  report  results. 


FRUIT  PROSPECTS. 

It  seems  as  though  fruits  of  all  kinds  are  nearly  ruined. 
We  can  hardly  expect  more  than  one-fourth  to  one-third 
of  a  crop,  but  can  tell  more  about  it  when  this  cool  wet 
weather  is  over.  j.  m.  r. 

Nebraska. 

Strawberries  have  not  been  damaged  by  frost.  In  my 
locality  they  are  only  raised  for  family  use;  none  for 
market.  The  prospects  for  Winter  apples  in  this  Pied¬ 
mont  section  is  good,  so  far.  w.  m.  b. 

Bryant,  Va 

Ice  one-quarter  inch  April  30;  early  strawberries, 
peaches,  pears,  apples,  all  in  blossom.  No  rain  for  two 
weeks.  Thermometer  below  30  degrees.  Outlook  for  fruit 
dubious.  About  one-fourth  apple  trees  will  bloom.  The 
temperature  fell  55  degrees  in  30  hours.  h.  h.  b. 

Connecticut. 

Cold  wind  all  day  from  north  yesterday  (April  27)  ac¬ 
companied  by  rain  all  last  night,  followed  by  sleet  This 
morning  everything  is  covered  with  ice;  ground  not 
frozen.  Large  trees  are  breaking  with  the  weight  of  ice. 
Fruit  trees  are  all  in  full  bloom.  Strawberries  are  not 
far  advanced  yet.  We  look  for  it  to  be  colder  to-night. 

York,  Neb.  o.  h.  p. 

It  Is  snowing  and  growing  cold  fast  (April  30).  Pear 
trees  are  white  with  bloom.  Japan  plums  the  same; 
Early  Richmond  cherry  beginning  to  show  color.  If 
there  is  no  change  to  warm  before  to-morrow  night 
there  will  be  ice  an  inch  thick  on  pails  and  puddles. 
Where  will  my  crop  of  peaches  be,  that  promise  so  fine 
to-day?  I  have  a  block  of  Champion,  Crosby,  Carman, 
Waddell  and  Bokhara  that  are  showing  color  nicely  on 
top,  while  others  two  rods  apart  are  pink  on  every  limb, 
high  and  low;  1,006  pears  in  bloom.  How  can  I  enjoy 
this  blizzard?  How  can  a  man  enjoy  seeing  his  house 
burn  when  there  is  no  Insurance  to  help  out?  s.  b.  h. 

Cherry  Valley,  Ill. 


GERMANS  STUDY  GUARANTEED  MILK. 

Forty  or  fifty  representatives  of  the  German  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  are  making  the  tour  of  the  United  States, 
as  guests  of  the  Government,  studying  our  methods  of 
farming  with  a  view  to  Improvement  in  German  agri¬ 
culture.  Their  first  official  trip  was  a  visit  to  the  milk 
farm  of  the  Walker-Gordon  Laboratory  Company  at 
Plalnsboro,  N.  J.  This  farm  consists  of  300  acres  of 
sandy  loam,  two  miles  east  of  Princeton,  and  is  per¬ 
haps  the  best  located  of  all  the  16  farms  which  fur¬ 
nish  the  “Walker-Gordon  Guaranteed  Milk.”  The  visi¬ 
tors  were  informed  that  this  milk  sells  for  15  cents  a 
quart  in  New  York;  that  it  is  supplied  to  more  than  a 
dozen  other  large  cities,  and  that  the  supply  does  not 
yet  equal  the  demand.  Only  a  small  number  of  the 
delegation  speak  English.  They  were  therefore  divided 
into  groups  of  10  or  12,  each  group  being  conducted  by 
a  person  familiar  with  the  business  and  accompanied  by 
one  able  to  translate  when  necessary.  Volunteer  aids 
were  also  distributed  among  the  groups,  adding  more 
detailed  Information  to  such  as  could  understand  a  little 
English  or  the  little  German  spoken  by  their  companions. 
They  were  all  very  intelligent  people,  many  of  them  be¬ 
ing  professors  in  German  institutions.  They  were  quite 
familiar  with  the  Deering  harvester,  the  mowing  ma¬ 
chine,  etc.,  but  the  corn  planter,  drill  (especially  the 
barrow  drill),  manure  spreader,  the  variety  of  harrows 
and  the  gang-plows  seemed  new  to  them. 

The  dairy  barns  excited  their  greatest  admiration. 
These  were  devised  by  Q.  E.  Gordon  himself,  who  had 
come  on  from  his  home  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  receive 
his  guests.  In  these  barns  are  250  cattle,  each  having 
1,300  cubic  feet  of  air  space.  The  floors  are  all  cement, 
and  the  entire  upper  half  of  the  walls  consists  of  win¬ 
dows.  A  record  Is  kept  of  the  feed  (and  of  the  milk)  of 
each  cow.  All  this,  as  well  as  the  comfort  of  the  mov¬ 
able  stanchions,  the  pine  shavings  for  litter,  the  facili¬ 
ties  for  promoting  cleanliness,  the  methods  of  transpor¬ 


tation,  the  cooling  and  bottling  of  the  milk,  the  washing 
of  the  bottles,  etc.,  was  carefully  noted.  One  of  the 
delegation  would  not  be  satisfied  until  I  had  found  for 
him  the  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturers  of  the 
bottles. 

When  everything  had  been  Inspected  the  guests  sat 
down  to  a  luncheon  which  was  enjoyed  equally  by  them 
and  the  other  visitors.  Appropriate  replies  were  made  by 
Herr  von  Fluegge,  who  owns  vast  feudal  estates  in 
Pomerania,  and  High  Government  Councillor  Brettrelch, 
of  Munich.  Among  those  who  had  come  on  to  meet  the 
delegation  were:  Dr.  J.  M.  Rosenau,  of  the  U.  S.  Marine 
Hospital  Service,  Drs.  Hamlll,  Pearson  and  Schreiber,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  Hon.  Franklin  Dye,  secretary  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Throughout 
the  visit  Mr.  H.  W.  Jeffers,  the  farm  manager,  gave 
lucid  explanations  of  the  work. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lunch,  Mr.  Gordon  expressed, 
in  a  few  well-chosen  words,  his  gratification  at  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  his  guests,  and  Introduced  Dr.  Augustus  Calll6, 
Professor  of  Pediatrics  in  New  York,  who  spoke  to  a 
similar  effect  in  German.  Dr.  E.  B.  Voorhees,  Director 
of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  told,  very  grace¬ 
fully,  how  we  are  trying  to  make  practical  the  scientific 
theories  for  which  we  are  so  largely  indebted  to  German 
research  and  learning.  The  delegation  is  in  charge  of 
Mr.  J.  I.  Schulte,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  who  will  accompany  it  for  the  next  two  or  three 
months,  the  official  journey  probably  ending  at  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition.  After  luncheon  and  the  taking  of  their 
photographs,  the  distinguished  guests  took  the  evening 
express  train  for  Washington,  where  they  will  be  formally 
receive  by  the  officials  of  the  National  Government. 

J.  B.  J. 


APPLES  IN  COLD  STORAGE. 

We  are  Informed  that  the  stock  of  apples  in  storage 
here  now  is  quite  small,  and  at  the  present  rate  of  sell¬ 
ing,  will  soon  be  entirely  exhausted.  We  do  not  know 
that  any  special  variety  of  apples  displayed  a  superior 
keeping  quality  in  storage  this  season,  but  may  state 
that  the  Baldwin,  so  long  as  it  remains  firm  and  good, 
is  preferred  to  the  Ben  Davis,  and  is  more  largely  used. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  somers  brothers  company. 

Apples  here  are  practically  all  out  of  cold  storage. 
Farmers  are  still  bringing  in  a  few,  but  there  are  very 
few  in  their  hands.  Cold  storage  apples  have  been  sell¬ 
ing  from  60  cents  to  $1  a  barrel  more  than  apples  held 
in  cellars.  We  have  not  had  any  Ben  Davis  apples  on 
our  market,  but  notice  that  this  apple  has  held  its  own 
well,  and  it  takes  a  good-looking  Baldwin  to  sell  in  any 
market  as  well  as  it  does.  w.  w.  blodqet  co. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

There  are  less  than  3,000  barrels  of  apples  In  cold 
storage  here  at  the  present  time.  The  russet  is  the  most 
desirable  apple  for  very  late  keeping.  Ben  Davis  will 
keep  in  storage  to  better  advantage  than  ordinary  Bald¬ 
wins.  There  is  little  advantage,  however,  in  storing  the 
Ben  Davis  in  this  locality  unless  apples  are  very  scarce. 
Consumers  pay  from  60  to  76  cents  more  per  barrel  for 
good  Baldwins  in  this  market  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
We  believe  that  the  Ben  Davis  apple  has  seen  Its  best 
days.  The  southern  markets  are  the  only  outlet  for  the 
Ben  Davis,  and  they  take  them  in  limited  quantities 
when  other  varieties  are  beyond  their  reach. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  strauss  a  Joseph. 

All  varieties  of  apples  have  kept  well,  the  late  varie¬ 
ties  naturally  keep  best,  and  for  late  In  the  season  the 
cold  storage  fruit  sells  from  50  to  75  cents  higher,  owing 
to  being  firmer.  We  do  not  consider  the  cold  storage 
affects  flavor  materially,  though  It  may  to  some  extent, 
as  it  is  conceded  that  upon  most  all  kinds  of  goods  It 
diminishes  flavor  to  some  extent  ’  after  a  time.  The 
crop  was  heavy  and  the  Ben  Davis  had  to  come  down 
with  all  others,  but  it  holds  up  well  considering  its 
quality.  We  find  upon  Injulry  from  two  of  the  largest 
storage  houses  5,000  to  6,000  barrels  on  hand;  think  safe 
to  say  not  over  8,000  or  9,000  In  all.  s.  H.  a  e.  h.  frost. 

New  York. 

There  are  only  about  600  barrels  of  apples  remaining 
in  cold  storage  here  to-day.  In  our  own  experience  this 
past  season  the  Ben  Davis  was  the  best  keeper,  showing 
less  rot  and  less  scald.  The  Baldwin,  however,  took  the 
lead  in  selling.  Two  months  ago  our  best  Baldwins  were 
selling  at  $3.50,  while  Ben  Davis  went  slow  at  $2.50  to 
$2.75.  As  the  season  advanced  the  Ben  Davis  sold  more 
readily  and  two  weeks  ago  was  going  at  $2.75  to  $3.26, 
at  which  prices  we  cleaned  up  some  days  ago.  For  late 
markets  we  can  always  get  more  f®r  choice  cold  storage 
stock  than  we  can  for  cellar  fruit.  Our  experience  Is 
that  cold  storage  fruit  holds  its  flavor  better  than  cellar 
stock,  and  is  more  solid,  firm  and  crisp.  However,  our 
trade  previous  to  January  1  prefers  fruit  that  has  not 
been  in  cold  storage,  but  for  later  markets  the  storage 
stock  takes  best.  ernest  m.  merrick. 

Washington,  D.  _ 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Shoo-Fly  must  be  doing  the  business  for  southern 
cattlemen.  The  orders  we  saw  in  the  manufacturer’s 
office  from  men  who  had  used  it  in  previous  years,  show 
that  it  has  given  satisfaction.  They  use  it  in  large 
quantities. 

W.  C.  MTClubb,  president  of  the  Farmers’  Handy 
Wagon  Company,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  writes  us  that  they 
are  anxious  to  get  some  farm  views  showing  their  handy 
wagons  In  actual  use  on*  the  farm;  $75  is  offered  for  the 
successful  contestant.  The  company  will  send  conditions 
governing  the  contest  on  application. 

G.  J.  Tansey,  president  of  the  St.  Louis  Transfer  Com¬ 
pany,  writes  Moore  Bros.,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  as  follows; 
“For  the  past  three  years  the  St.  Louis  Transfer  Co., 
which  has  in  commission  about  700  horses,  has  been 
using  your  Gall  Powder,  and  the  foreman  of  our  stables, 
and  our  general  superintendent  report  that  it  is  one  of 
the  best  remedies  for  galled  shoulders  and  sore  necks 
that  they  have  ever  used.” 

The  firm  of  White  &  Rice,  of  Yorktown,  N.  Y..  is  com¬ 
posed  of  two  young  men  who  have  developed  an  old, 
rocky  farm  Into  a  profitable  piece  of  property.  Forced 
to  start  without  capital  they  found  It  necessary  to  use 
the  most  thorough  and  painstaking  care  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  farm.  After  much  experimenting  they  de¬ 
cided  to  breed  White  Leghorn  poultry.  They  selected  a 
type  or  standard  and  have  been  culling  and  mating  ever 
since  with  this  standard  in  view.  Those  who  buy  eggs 
or  birds  of  them  receive  the  benefit  of  all  these  years 
of  selecting. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

TO  BLOSSOMS. 

Fair  pledges  of  a  fruitful  tree, 

Why  do  ye  fall  so  fast? 

Your  date  is  not  so  past 

But  you  may  stay  yet  here  awhile 

To  blush  and  gently  smile. 

And  go  at  last. 

What!  were  ye  born  to  be 
An  hour  or  half’s  delight. 

And  so  to  bid  good-night? 

’Tis  pity  Nature  brought  ye  forth 

Merely  to  show  your  worth 
And  lose  you  quite. 

But  you  are  lovely  leaves,  where  we 
May  re.ad  how  soon  things  have 
Their  end,  though  ne’er  so  brave; 

And  after  they  have  shown  their  pride 

Like  you  awhile,  they  glide 
Into  the  grave. 

—Robert  Herrick  (1591-1674). 

* 

WiiEitK  closet  room  is  limited  a  hold- 
all  to  hang  inside  a  closet  door  is  a 
great  convenience.  It  may  be  made  of 
denim  or  stout  gingham,  the  width  of 
the  material,  and  four  feet  deep.  At 
the  bottom  are  two  deep  pockets,  above 
these  a  row  of  three  pockets  10  inches 
deep,  and  still  higher  a  row  of  four 
pockets  six  inches  deep.  The  pockets 
should  have  a  little  fullness  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  set  in  a  box  pleat.  Edges  of  pock¬ 
ets  and  case  are  bound  with  wide  tape, 
and  loops  of  the  same  serve  to  hang 
it  up. 

* 

Invai.ii>s  or  aged  persons  often  suffer 
from  cold  feet  while  in  bed,  even  when 
the  weather  is  warm.  A  foot-muff,  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Modern  Priscilla,  may  be 
a  great  comfort.  Make  two  cases  about 
seven-eighths  of  a  yard  square,  of  fine, 
but  not  heavy,  unbleached  muslin.  Fill 
each  case  with  feathers  enough  to  make 
the  cushion  plump,  but  not  stiff.  Cover 
each  cu.shion  with  any  soft  material  you 
choose.  Join  the  cushions  securely  by 
three  sides,  leaving  the  fourth  open,  for 
the  admission  of  the  feet.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  make  a  loose  lining  of  flannel, 
or  something  that  will  wa.sh  easily;  this 
can  be  basted  in,  when  the  muff  is  in 
use,  and  taken  out  for  washing  as  often 
as  necessary.  To  some  persons  this 
large  muff,  coming  up  to  the  knees  (as  it 
should  do),  is  a  more  satisfactory  “foot- 
warmer”  than  either  bed  socks  or  the 
hot  water  bag. 

* 

A  pirETTY  stock  recently  seen  was  very 
effective,  while  comparatively  easy  to 
make.  It  had  a  transparent  foundation 
of  white  net,  with  the  usual  stiffening 
of  fealherbone,  which  was  hidden  by  the 
trimming.  Three  rows  of  No.  2  white 
ribbon  velvet  were  put  around  it,  one 
at  top,  one  at  bottom,  and  one  in  the 
center.  Other  rows  of  the  velvet  were 
put  on  vertically,  at  the  same  distance 
apart  as  the  horizontal  rows,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  a  lattice-work  of  even  squares.  A 
spiderweb  of  black  silk  was  then  worked 
in  each  square,  and  French  knots  of  the 
silk  were  worked  along  each  of  the  hori¬ 
zontal  rows.  The  effect  was  charming. 
Such  a  stock  would  be  pretty  in  any 
color,  made  to  match  a  waist.  The  silk 
used  for  French  knots,  spiderwebs  or 
fagoting  is  crochet  silk  which  comes  in 
balls  costing  35  cents.  Buttonhole  twist 
is  not  heavy  enough,  and  embroidery 
floss  either  too  heavy  or  too  loose;  it 
does  not  work  so  smoothly. 

* 

Lauoe  circular  collars  of  lace  alone, 
or  of  lace  built  around  medallions  of 
other  material,  are  extremely  popular 
this  Spring.  The  favorite  shapes  in  this 
collar  are  the  circular,  coming  well  down 
over  the  arms,  and  the  stole  collar, 
smaller  in  the  collar  part  and  having 
long  ends  in  front  reaching  far  below 
Ihe  waist  line.  Outlined  patterns  for 
making  these  collars  can  be  bought  at 
all  the  art  needlework  departments  at 


the  stores.  There,  too,  can  be  procured 
the  proper  thread  for  the  lace  work  and 
a  wide  range  of  braids.  The  latter  are 
particularly  interesting,  showing  many 
kinds.  Among  the  braids  fashionable 
just  now  for  the  “renaissance”  work  are 
those  of  pure  white  silk;  some  in  Per¬ 
sian  effects  showing  a  pretty  blending 
of  colors,  which,  when  made  into  the 
collar,  is  very  pretty.  The  braids  are 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide.  In  the 
stamped  pattern  bought  at  the  store  the 
medallion,  repeated  throughout  the  col¬ 
lar,  is  generally  left  to  be  filled  in  as 
desired. 

• 

Many  of  the  new  sofa  pillows  have  the 
corners  gathered  in,  so  as  to  give  a 
round  effect,  and  are  then  finished  with 
a  fiat  button  covered  with  the  same  ma¬ 
terial,  as  large  as  a  50-cent  piece.  The 
button  is  fastened  on  very  firm  and  fiat, 
and  no  cord  or  other  trimming  is  used 
to  cover  the  seams.  The  buttons  are 
merely  wooden  molds  covered  with  the 
same  material  as  the  pillow.  This  seems 
a  very  sensible  style  of  pillow  for  porch 
use  in  the  Summer.  Madras  or  ging¬ 
ham  in  broad  showy  stripes,  which  may 
be  bought  for  10  cents  a  yard,  makes  a 
good  covering  for  porch  pillows,  being 
pretty  and  easily  laundered.  Flowery 
cretonnes,  though  much  used  for  this 
purpo.se,  do  not  usually  wash  so  well. 
We  have  seen  some  very  handsome  sofa 
pillows  covered  with  leather  decorated 
in  burnt  work,  and  finished  around  the 
edges  with  leather  fringe;  they  were 
intended  for  use  with  mission  furniture, 
or  rather  to  decorate  it,  since  no  one 
would  willingly  seek  to  rest  against  such 
a  cushion.  It  would  be  several  shades 
less  comfortable  than  the  horsehair  fur¬ 
niture  covering  of  our  grandmothers. 

* 

It  has  been  decided  by  school  authori¬ 
ties  in  this  city  to  bar  “Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin”  from  the  school  libraries  in  fu¬ 
ture.  The  reason  given  by  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Libraries  is  that  Mrs.  Stowe’s 
story  served  its  purpose  years  ago,  and 
that  the  sooner  the  tragedies  of  the 
Civil  War  are  forgotten  the  better. 
Many  teachers  in  New  York  are  opposed 
to  this  ruling,  and  Intend  to  work  for 
the  restoration  of  the  book,  because 
they  consider  the  great  proportion  of 


439B  Olrl’a  Gibson  Dress, 


4  to  12  yrs. 

children  of  foreign  birth  should  learn 
from  it  the  purpose  of  tlie  North  in 
fighting  against  the  disintegration  of 
the  Union.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
writer  can  speak  from  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  one  alien  family,  whose  juvenile 
members,  many  years  ago,  made  their 
first  acquaintance  with  American  litera¬ 
ture  in  the  pages  of  this  book.  From 
it  they  imbibed  a  number  of  quite  erron¬ 
eous  impressions  and  prejudices,  which 
were  only  dissipated  in  later  life,  when 
wider  knowledge  gave  them  a  better 
sense  of  proportion. 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — A(fi’ 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

'rhe  Gibson  dress  is  is  still  in  favor  for 
girls,  though  a  few  changes  have  been 
made  as  shown  in  the  picture.  The 
waist  is  made  over  a  body  lining  that  is 
smoothly  fitted  and  closes  at  the  center 
front,  and  consists  of  fronts  and  backs. 
The  pleats  are  wide  and  extend  over  the 
shoulders,  concealing  the  arm’s-eye 
seams,  but  are  so  laid  as  to  give  a  taper¬ 
ing  effect  to  the  figure.  The  closing  is 
made  invisibly  at  the  left  shoulder  and 
beneath  the  pleat  at  the  left  side  of  the 


1 2  to  1 6  yrs. 


front.  The  sleeves  are  in  bishop  style 
with  straight  cuffs.  The  skirt  is  laid  in 
backward  turning  side  pleats  that  meet 
at  the  back  and  form  a  wide  box-pleated 
effect  at  the  front.  It  is  seamed  at  the 
waist  and  closes  at  the  left  of  the  cen¬ 
ter  beneath  the  pleat.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size 
(eight  ye.ars)  is  5^/^  yards  27  inches  wide 
or  314  yards  44  inches  wide.  The  pat¬ 
tern  No.  4395  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  4, 
G,  8,  10  and  12  years  of  age;  price  10 
cents  from  this  office. 


Who  makes 
the  lamp  chim¬ 
neys 

Macbeth  makes 
the  good  ones. 

His  name  on  every  one. 

If  you’ll  send  your  address,  I’ll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Cliimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


We  will  eend  any  bicycle  to  any  address  with  the  un- 
dcr»t(ind<n(t  and  aprroenient  that  you  can  give  It  I  0 
DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  and  if  you  do  not  find  it  easier  run¬ 
ning,  handsomer,  stronger,  better  linished  and  equip|>ed, 
more  up  to  date  and  lUgher  grade  than  any  bicycle 
you  can  buy  elsewhere  at  (5.00  to  (16.00  more  money,  j  ouetn 
return  It  (o  us  at  ourexpense  and  you  will  not  be  out  one  cent. 

Buys  our  new  HIGH  GRADE  1903 
NEWTON  BICYCLE,  which  we  guar- 
antee  stronger,  easier  riding,  better 
equipped;  better  frame,  wlieels,  hubs  and  bearings 
than  you  can  get  In  any  other  bicycle  for  less  than  (SO.OO. 

OUR  1903  NAPOLEON  BICYCLE  is  priced  at 
about  ONE-HALF  tlio  lowest  price  asked  by  others. 
For  Free  Bicycle  Catalogue,  hundreds  of  price  surpri.sea 
in  bicycles  and  supplies,  our  Free  Trial  and  Guarantee 
Proposition  and  our  Most  Astonishing  Oiler,  cut  this 

mail  to  SEARS)  ROEBUCK  &  CQ.J  Chicago 


$i0.95 


The  pleated  skirt  shown  Is  cut  in  nine 


gores  and  is  laid  in  somewhat  deep 
backward  turning  pleats  which  conceal 
all  seams.  The  pleats  meet  at  the  cen¬ 
ter  hack,  where  additional  fullness  is 
laid  in  inverted  pleats,  and  are  stitched 
to  give  a  tuck  effect  and  in  graduated 
lengths  that  suggest  the  flounce.  They 
fit  smoothly  and  snugly  about  the  hips 
but  flare  freely  below  the  stitchings.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  is  six  yards  27  inches  wide, 
3%  yards  44  inches  wide,  or  three  yards 
52  inches  wide.  The  pattern  No.  4393  is 
cut  in  .sizes  for  misses  of  12,  14  and  16 
years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 


In  this  world,  where  there  is  so  much 
real  sorrow,  and  so  much  unnecessary 
grief  of  fret  and  worry;  where  men 
stumble  in  rough  paths,  and  so  many 
push  them  down  rather  than  help  them 
up;  where  tears  are  as  common  as  smiles 
and  hearts  ache  so  easily,  but  are  poorly 
fed  on  higher  joys — how  grateful  ought 
we  to  be  that  God  sends  along,  here  and 
there,  a  natural  heart  singer,  a  man 
whose  nature  is  large  and  luminous,  and 
who,  by  his  very  carriage  and  spontan¬ 
eous  actions,,  calms,  cheers  and  helps  his 
fellows.  God  bless  the  good-natured,  for 
they  bless  everybody  else. — Credit  Lost. 


“  Ami  they  gathered  themselves  together  I u 
eltlcs.” 

URBAN  POPULATION 
IN  1900 

The  growth  in  the  poijulation  of 
a  country  and  the  manner  of  its 
di.stribution  among  cities,  villages 
and)  tiie  rural  di.stricts  is  always 
an  interesting  field  for  study  and 
investigation.  The 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAUS 

“  Four-Track  Series”  No.  13  gives 
the  population  of  all  cities  in  the 
United  State.s  of  more  than  8,tK)0 
inhabitants  according  to  the  census 
of  1900,  and  a,  comparative  table 
.showing  the  population  in  1890.  It 
aLso  contains  two  maps  in  colors. 

A  copy  of  No.  13,  “  Urban  Population  In 
1900”  sent  free,  postpaid,  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  a  postage  stamp  by  George  U. 
nanlels.Uencral  Passenger  Agent,  New  York 
Central  Uailroad,  Grand  Central  Station, 
Now  York. 
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From  Pole  To  Equator 

ELGIN  miCHES 


run 


alike 


Every  Elgin  Watch 
is  adjusted  to  all 
conditions  of 
heat  and  cold 
before  leav¬ 
ing  the 
factory. 


An  illustrated  history 
of  the  watch  sent 
free  upon  re¬ 
quest  to 
Elgin 
National 
Watch  Co. 
Clgin,  III. 
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A  Photographic  Competition. 


PKIZK8  FOR  GARDEN  PICTURES. 


Some  time  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  offered 
prizes  for  pictures  of  domestic  subjects, 
and  many  were  the  interesting  photo¬ 
graphs  received.  Feeling  that  the  farm 
garden  deserves  recognition  we  have  de¬ 
cided  to  open  another  competition,  the 
subject  being  farm  dooryard  gardens. 
The  competition  does  not  necessarily 
call  for  a  complete  view  of  the  dooryard ; 
it  may  be  merely  the  planting  about 
the  porch,  some  particularly  striking 
flower  bed  or  individual  specimen,  or  a 
group  of  ornamental  shrubs.  The  one 
essential  requisite  is  that  the  picture 
represents  a  real  farm  garden,  not  a 
mere  suburban  or  country  place  that  is 
not  an  actual  farm.  Pictures  submitted 
should  be  sufficiently  clear  for  engraving 
and  the  winners  of  the  prizes  will  be  re¬ 
quested  to  write  a  brief  account  of  their 
gardens.  Attractive  grouping  and  taste¬ 
ful  arrangement  will  be  considered,  as 
well  as  evidences  of  care  in  management. 
We  should  like  to  see  pictures  showing 
hardy  old-fashioned  flowers  and  native 
shrubs,  and  no  competitor  need  fear  en¬ 
tering  a  garden  riotous  with  grandmoth- 
eriy  paeonies  or  hollyhocks  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  newer  favorites. 

First  Prize,  -  $7.00 

Second  Prize,  -  $6.00 

Third  Prize,  -  $6  OO 

The  competition  is  open  until  October 
1,  1903,  thus  affording  opportunity  to 
secure  a  picture  at  any  season  most  fa¬ 
vorable.  Any  further  information  de¬ 
sired  will  be  furnished  upon  request.  Ad¬ 
dress  all  pictures  to  Prize  Photograph 
Competition,  Woman  and  Horae  Depart¬ 
ment  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Employment  for  Women. 

One  of  the  greatest  fallacies  of  our 
times  is  the  notion  that  girls  are  “bet¬ 
tering”  themselves  by  flocking  to  the 
cities  to  find  employment.  If  they  could 
only  know  in  advance  the  privations  and 
hardships  that  await  so  many  of  them, 
they  would  think  a  long  time  before 
starting.  The  principal  factor  in  the 
problem  is  the  handling  of  ready  money. 
Unless  she  is  more  than  usually  fortu¬ 
nate  her  wages  will  run  from  $4  to  $G 
per  week.  Out  of  this  her  board  and 
washing  must  come  first,  and  with  the 
multitude  of  channels  into  which  little 
by  little  her  other  necessaries  must  draw 
their  tribute,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that 
her  clothing  will  quickly  absorb  the 
small  amount  left.  This  will  leave  noth¬ 
ing  for  the  purposes  of  entertainment  or 
culture,  and  this  is  one  of  the  pitfalls  of 
her  life,  lui'ing  her  to  questionable 
means  of  enjoyment.  After  a  while,  per¬ 
haps,  she  becomes  ill  or  tired  from  the 
strenuousness  of  her  city  life  and  she 
comes  home  penniless  and  broken  in 
health  to  be  a  lifelong  burden  to  others. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  cases  where  one’s 
own  locality  seems  to  offer  no  remedy 
whatever,  as  there  are  exceptions  to  all 
rules,  but  the  writer  believes  these  re¬ 
marks  apply  to  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  cases  than  one  might  think  at  first. 
In  many  cases  the  help  of  the  girl  is 
actually  needed  at  home.  There  may  be 
young  children,  and  a  mother  whose 
every  nerve  is  strained  to  keep  them 
fed,  clothed,  and  generally  “ministered 
unto.”  She  has  no  time  to  enjoy  herself 
in  reading  or  in  many  of  the  ways  she 
used  to  have,  but  gives  the  crowning 
years  of  her  strength  and  ambition  to 
duties  that  should  be  shared  by  her 
older  daughter,  in  order  that  that  same 
older  daughter  may  go  to  work  in  the 
oity,  wear  fashionable  clothes,  learn  city 
ways,  and  amount  to — simply  a  shop 
drudge. 

I.earving  the  negative  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  let  us  look  at  the  positive  side,  ami 
consider  a  very  few  of  the  many  ways  to 
counterbalance  these  city  positions. 
Iliink  out,  first  of  all,  the  style  of  work 
you  would  prefer,  whether  indoor  or 


outdoor,  domestic  or  literary.  Then 
til  ink  out  ho  w  near  you  can  come  to 
your  preference  in  your  locality.  Sup¬ 
pose  you  would  rather  be  out  of  doors  as 
much  as  possible.  What  a  wealth  to 
choose  from,  and  all  healthful  and  gen¬ 
erally  profitable!  First  of  all,  poultry 
comes  to  mind.  Belgian  hares  are  very 
fascinating,  and  especially  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  where  little  room  is  to  be  had, 
hut  returns  from  them  are  uncertain. 
The  raising  of  calves  and  making  of  but¬ 
ter  for  private  trade  offer  opportunities 
for  the  farmer  girl.  So,  also,  do  the 
raising  of  early  vegetables,  small  fruits, 
berries,  herbs,  plants,  and  in  some  cases, 
bulbs,  seeds  and  cut  flowers.  These  are 
all  within  most  women’s  powers,  except 
for  a  little  masculine  help  now  and 
then.  Have  you  a  horse  at  command? 
You  could  make  regular  trips  to  town  or 
city  and  do  errands  for  a  small  sum, 
carrying  passengers  if  practicable.  Per¬ 
haps  invalids  or  children  could  be  taken 
to  ride  at  a  fixed  sum  per  hour.  If  near 
a  Summer  colony  a  good  business  could 
be  established.  In  some  States  there  is 
the  office  of  transporting  school  children, 
which  is  frequently  done  by  women. 

Suppose  your  tastes  are  for  household 
duties.  You  might  take  Summer  or  Win¬ 


Sarsaparilla 

“Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  has  done  me 
great  good,  purifying  my  blood  and 
giving  me  strength  and  a  general  in- 
vigoration  of  the  whole  body.” 

Geo.  W.  Roose,  Jefferson,  Ohio. 

“Ayer’s”  is  not  like  any  other  Sarsaparilla.  Doctors 
know  this.  They  have  our  formula.  That’s  why  you 
always  hear  them  recommend  “Ayer’s”  over  every  other 
kind.  It  is  the  oldest,  strongest,  best  spring  medicine 

you  can  buy.  Tested  for  60  years.  Ali  druggists.  Lowoll,  Mass. 


ALABASTINE  > 

and  R'lnltary  wall  coating  and  tender  the 
FREEservlces  of  ourartlstsln  helping  you 
work  out  complete  color  plans;  no  glue  kalso- 
mine,  or  poisonous  wall  paper  Aildress 
Alabastine  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 
and  1 05  Water  Street,  New  York  City. 

mAU  linilD  You  can  do  the  washing  that 
AH  nUUH  formerly  took  half  the  day  and  do 
it  easily.  The 

SYRACUSE  EASY  WASHER 

washes  by  tiir  firessure,  the  easiest  way;  no  rubbinsr,  no 
wooden  pegs  to  twist  and  tear  the  clotlies  ;  simply  air 
to  force  the  suds  in  and  dirt  out.  It  is  made  of  steel- 
galvanized.  You  can  try  It  for  30  days,  and  then 
return  it  if  dissatisfied.  vVe  pay  all  freight  charges. 
Write  for  our  book  of  formulas. 

Dodge  &  Zulu.  539  S.  Clinton  St.  Syracuse, N.Y. 


iZQL  PER  ANNUM 

9  /U  GUARANTEED 

Deposits 
may  bo 
made  or 

withdrawn 
at  any 
time,  and 
bear  earn¬ 
ings  for 
every  day 
Invested. 

Vour  money  safely  Invested,  with 

1  risks  eliminated,  earidng  5  p.  c. 
yearly.  Dividends  payable  quar¬ 
terly  by  check.  TheINDliS TUIAI, 
Is  thoroughly  reliable,  living  up  to 
every  agreement.  Business  non- 
spocuiallve.  Kslabllshed  10 years. 
Under  supervision  of  State  Bank¬ 
ing  Department. 

Write  for  fuU  particulars,  also 
indorsements  of  n  any  of  this  coun¬ 
try’s  most  prominen  t  clergymen  and 
professional  men. 

I'ald  1 11  Capital.  Assets.  Surplus. 

*1,000,000  *1,000.000  *185.000 

In 

dusirial  Savings  and  Loan  Go., 

1134  Broadway,  New  York. 

ter  boarders  or  both.  If  near  a  factory 
establishment,  you  might  take  “din¬ 
ner  boarders,”  or  near  a  school  or  col¬ 
lege  take  student  boarders.  You  could, 
if  in  a  village,  have  one  or  two  special¬ 
ties  in  the  cooking  line,  as  chowder  on 
Fridays,  hot  rolls  at  tea  time,  ice  cream 
in  Summer,  homemade  candy  in  attrac¬ 
tive  boxes  at  any  time,  pop-corn  balls, 
pickles,  salad  dressing,  jellies,  etc.  Many 
a  one  has  made  a  good  living  making 
cookies  and  cake  for  customers.  The 
“doing  up”  of  fine  laces  and  shirt  waists 
requires  a  deft  hand,  and  pays  well  for 
time  spent,  so  does  cleaning  of  gloves 
and  straw  hats.  For  the  girl  with  a  tal¬ 
ent  for  using  her  needle,  we  might  sug¬ 
gest  parlor  millinery,  making  shirt 
waists,  embroidery,  braiding  and  fancy 
work  of  all  kinds  in  addition  to  the 
beaten  paths  of  needlework.  The  artis¬ 
tic  girl  can  find  as  much  to  occupy  her 
as  any  other  class  mentioned.  She  can 
at  comparatively  small  cost  study  de¬ 
signing  at  one  of  the  many  excellent 
correspondence  schools,  and  if  possess¬ 
ing  real  ability  find  delightful  and  re¬ 
munerative  occupation  and  still  remain 
at  home.  She  can  take  pictures  with  her 
camera.  If  one  has  a  glib  tongue  and 
a  persuasive  manner,  she  may  essay  can¬ 
vassing  either  for  books  or  for  the  many 
attractive  articles  now  offered. 

In  a  country  place  there  is  often  an 
opportunity  for  the  “business  girl”  to 
post  books,  and  make  out  bills  for  the 
doctor,  the  storekeeper  or  others.  Even 
if  one  has  to  go  to  the  city  to  procure 
and  return  work,  or  to  remain  for  short 
periods,  the  home  feeling  is  not  lost,  and 
the  dearest  interests  will  continue  to 
settle  there.  There  may  not  be  so  much 
money  handled  as  in  a  city  position,  but 
the  chances  are  in  favor  of  finding  a 
larger  balance  on  the  right  side  of  the 
account  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Perhaps 
these  details  have  seemed  unnecessary, 
but  it  is  hoped  they  may  suggest  some¬ 
thing  that  may  serve  to  keep  some  of 
our  girls  back  from  the  cities  already 
overcrowded,  and  help  to  build  up  some 
of  our  aeglected  and  impoverished  rural 
communities,  iienriei'ta  m.  brayton. 


Even  children  drink  Grain-O 
because  they  like  it  and  the  doc¬ 


A  RURAL  MAIL  BOX 


Should  bo 
simple,  neat, 
strotiK,  and 
durable. 

A  box  may  bo 
approved  by 
tho  P.  M.  Gen¬ 
eral  and  still 
not  bo  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  tho  pur¬ 
chaser. 

Our  “ 

Sam’s  Favor¬ 
ite”  has 
approval  a  n 
hIho  the 
proval  of 
sands  who 
uslnK  It  and 
know  It’s  all  rlRht. 

BOND  STKKIi  POST  CO-, 
Adrian,  Mich. 


THERE  IS  NO 
SLICKER  LIKE 

Forty  yeor^  and  Oifter  many  yeara 
of  us«  on  the  eastern  coast.  Tower 'a 
Waterproof  Oiled  Coats  were  introduced 
in  the  West  and  were  called  ^lickera  \>y 
the  pioneers  and  cowboys.  This  graphic 
name  has  come  into  such  general  use  that 
it  frequently  though  wrongfully  applied 
to  many  ^stitutes.  You  want  the  ^nuihe. 

'  Fish,  and 

the  name  Tower  on  the  buttons. 

/  MADE  IN  BLACK  ANP  YIROW  AND 

SOLD  E>Y  REPRESENTATIVE  TRADE 
THE  WORLD  OVER.  m 
i  ‘a.  j; TOWER  C0..b05T0M.  MASS..  U.S.A. 
TOWER  CANADIAN  CO..Lniiitd, TORONTO,  CAN. 


Get  All  The 

Cream 


tb&i  is  in  your  milk, 
^  quicker  anti  with  less 
trouble  than  by  any  otho 
method,  by  using 

Superior  Cream  Extraclor 

(I)oei  not  mix  water  with  milk.)  It 
effect!  a  complete  Beparatioii  In  an  houi 
by  a  circulation  of  cold  water  in  an  out 
er  jacket.  Every  can  Kuaranteed.  Thout- 
^  ands  In  practical  use.  Why  pay  high  price# 
*for  teparatora  no  better  ?  Writ#  today  for 

catalog.  Superior  Penca  Machine  Co., 
183  Gd.  River  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


THE  ARRAS 

Cream  Extractor 

The  leiidiut;  Cream  Uxtructor 
on  the  market  because  milk  and 
water  are  not  mixed.  You  al¬ 
ways  have  pure,  sweet  milk  for 
homo  use  and  not  diluted  fur 
feeding.  The  must  convenient 
extractor  made  for  handling 
your  milk  In  Winter  as  well  as 
In  Summer.  It  saves  all  can 
lifting,  skimming  and  washing 
of  crocks.  It  Is  easily  kept 
clean.  Write  for  desorlptlra 
catalogue  and  special  Introduo- 
tory  prices  to  THK  ARKAS 
CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO 
Bluvfton  Ohio 


tors  say  it  is  good  for  them.  Why 
not  ?  It  contains  all  of  the  nourish¬ 
ment  of  the  pure  grain  and  none 
of  the  poison.s  of  coffee. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

Ai  grocers  everywhere ;  16c.  and  25c.  per  package. 


WHEN  V.4.CATION  TIME  COMES 

The  Laokiiwanna  Railroad  can  help  you  In 
choosing  a  resort.  Its  stuumer  book  will  suggest 
where  to  go,  how  to  go,  and  the  price  of  tickets 
and  board.  The  book  also  contains  a  delightful 
little  romance  entitled  “For  Rea.sous  of  State  ” 
It  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  5  cents  in  stamps  to 
cover  cost  of  postage.  Address  T.  W.  Lee, 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Lackawanna  Railroad, 
New  York  City. 


RUBEROID 


(trade-mark  REGISTERED) 


ROOFING 


For  residences,  barns,  poul¬ 
try-houses  and  silos.  Posi¬ 
tively  the  most  durable  and 
economical  roofing  on  the 
market.  Anyone  can  apply 
it.  Water-proof.  Contains 
no  tar.  Will  not  melt.  Lasts 
indefinitely. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  K. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO. 


100  William  St.,  New  York.;- 


SALESMEN  AND 

AGENTS  WANTD. 

BIG  WAGES  — Oor  Famoos  Pur* 
Itun  W  Ater  8U11«  a  wonderfal  Inven* 
tiou^beau  Filter*.  79,000  almady 
Demand  enonnout.  Everybody  kayc. 
Over  tne  kitchen  atove  It  foraUhM 
plenty  of  diitilled,  aerated,  delioiana. 
Pure  Water*  Only  method>-«avM 
Uvet  aad  Dr.  bills;  prevents  typhaid^ 
malaria  fevere,  onree  dUeaie.  Write 
for  Booklet*  New  Plan*  TermK 
Etc.  EKKE.  Addreee, 


Harrison  Mfg.  Co.,  15  Harrison  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  a 


46 


Big  Four 


THE 


World’s  Fair  Route 


FROM  THE 


Leading  Cities  of 

Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Illinois 


TO 


St.  Louis 


WRITE  FOR  FOLDERS. 

AVARRKN  .1.  LYNCH,  AV.  1\  IkKl'l'K, 
Qen’l  Pass  Agt.  Ass’tOen’l  1*.  A. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


Best  of  all  BLOOD  PURiriERS  is 

JAYNE’S  ALTERATIVE.  It  cures  Scrofula. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK'S  QUOTATIONS, 

WHOLBSAIiE  PRICKS. 

New  York,  May  8,  1903. 
GRAIN.— Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern,  Spring, 
86%;  No.  2,  red,  82%;  No.  1,  hard,  Duluth, 
90.  Corn,  No.  2.  mixed,  64%.  Oats,  No.  2, 
mixed,  38.  Rye,  State  and  Jersey,  66®67. 

FEED.— Spring  bran,  $17®17.75;  Red  Dog, 
n9@19.60.  Linseed  meal,  J22.60.  Cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  327@28. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Hay,  No.  1,  n@l.<»; 
No.  2,  86@95;  No.  3,  70@80:  clover,  mixed, 
70@80:  clover.  66(g;65.  Straw,  long  rye,  65® 
86;  oat,  46®50. 

MILK.— New  York  Exchange  price  $1.41 
per  40-quart  can,  or  2%  cents  net  to  ship¬ 
pers  who  pay  only  26  cents  freight  and  five 
cents  ferriage.  The  receipts  at  this  market 
for  the  week  ending  May  2  were  215,090  cans 
of  milk  and  10,375  of  cream. 

BUTTER.— Creamery,  extras,  22,  firsts, 
20%@21%;  seconds,  19@20;  lower  grades,  17® 
18;  State  dairy,  half-tubs,  fresh,  fancy,  21; 
firsts,  19@20:  lower  grades,  17®18%;  tins, 
fresh,  etc.,  17@20%:  Western  Imitation 
creamery,  fancy,  19;  good  to  choice,  17®18%; 
lower  grades,  15@16;  Western  factory,  fresh, 
finest,  16%;  fair  to  prime,  14%@15;  lower 
grades,  13®14;  held,  finest,  15@15%:  lower 
grades,  13®14%:  renovated,  extras,  18;  good 
to  choice,  16@17%;  common  to  fair,  13®16; 
packing  stock,  solid  packed,  13@15;  rolls, 
common  to  prime,  13@16. 

EGGS.— State  and  Penn.,  fancy,  selected, 
white,  18;  fresh  gathered,  firsts,  16%@16%; 
storage  packed  Western,  fancy,  16%@16%; 
Western  fresh  gathered,  firsts,  16@16%;  sec¬ 
onds,  15%;  Kentucky,  fresh  gathered,  firsts, 
16;  seconds,  15@15%;  Tennessee  and  other 
Southern,  fresh  gathered,  firsts,  15@16%; 
seconds,  14%@14%;  Western,  fresh  gather¬ 
ed,  dirties.  No.  1,  14;  No.  2,  13®13%;  Wes¬ 
tern,  checks,  12%@13;  duck  eggs,  Baltimore, 
19;  Western  and  Virginia,  16@18;  Tennessee 
and  other  Southern,  14@15;  goose  eggs,  un¬ 
candled,  25. 

HOPS.— New  York  State,  1902,  choice,  23 
@24;  medium  to  prime,  21@22;  ordinary,  17® 
20;  New  York  State,  1901,  15®18;  olds,  6@10. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples,  Spltzenburg, 
prime.  $2@3.60;  King,  prime,  $1.75®2.60;  Ben 
Davis,  $2.26@2.50;  Baldwin,  prime,  $2@2.76; 
Greening,  prime,  $2@3;  Russet,  prime,  $1-50 
@2.76;  strawberries.  Charleston,  10®18;  oth¬ 
er  South  Carolina,  9@12;  North  Carolina,  8 
@12;  Norfolk,  10@14;  Eastern  Shore  (Md.  & 
Va.).  12@14. 

DRIED  FRUITS.- Apples,  evaporated, 
fancy,  6%@7%;  choice,  6%@6;  prime,  5%@5%; 
common,  4@5;  sun-dried,  quarters,  8%@4%; 
chops,  prime,  100  lbs.,  $2.37@2.50;  common 
to  fair,  $2@2.26;  cores  and  skins,  $1.66@1.70; 
huckleberries,  17@18;  cherries,  18®20. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Spring  chickens,  near¬ 
by  lb,  25;  Southern,  18@20;  fowls,  13;  roost¬ 
ers,  8;  turkeys,  10@11;  ducks.  Western,  pair, 
80@$1;  Southern  and  Southwestern,  pair,  70 
@80;  geese.  Western,  pair,  $1.12@1.25;  South¬ 
ern  and  Southwestern,  90@$1:  live  pigeons, 
pair,  30@35. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Turkeys,  young 
hens  and  toms,  average  best,  15;  fair  to 
prime,  13@14;  old,  15®16;  broilers,  Phila.,  3 
to  4  lbs.  to  pair,  35@40;  State  and  Penn.,  3 
to  4  lbs.  to  pair,  25@30:  Baltimore,  dry- 
picked,  2  lbs.,  average  to  pair,  45@65:  fowls. 
Western,  small,  fancy,  14;  heavy,  13%; 
Southern  and  Southwestern,  dry-picked,  13% 
@14;  scalded,  13@13%;  ducks,  nearby.  Spring, 
lb,  22;  squabs,  prime,  large,  white,  doz., 
$2.76;  mixed,  $2.25;  dark,  $1.50@1.76. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.— Calves, 
veals,  prime,  lb,  8%@9;  fair  to  good,  7%®8; 
common,  6@7;  lambs,  "hothouse,”  h’d,  $2.60 
@6.50;  pork.  Jersey,  light.  9%@10;  medium, 
9%@9%;  heavy,  prime,  8@8%. 

VEGETABLES.— Potatoes.  Bermuda, 
new,  prime,  $4@4.76;  seconds,  $3@3.50;  Fla., 
new.  Rose,  prime,  $3.60@^.25;  new.  Chili, 
prime,  $3@3.76;  new,  seconds,  $2@3;  Charles¬ 
ton,  Rose,  prime,  $3@4:  Chilis,  prime,  $2.50® 
3.50;  culls,  $2@2.60;  Long  Island,  in  bulk, 
bbl.,  $1.75@2.12;  State,  Penn,  and  Western, 
80  lbs.,  $1.60@1.87;  Wisconsin,  160- lb  sack, 
$1.40@1.50;  Maine,  sack,  $1.75@2.25;  sweets, 
Jersey,  bbl.,  $2.75@3.76;  half-bbl.  bkt.,  $1® 
1.26.  Asparagus,  Colossal,  doz.  bunches, 
$3.50@6;  extra,  $2.25@3;  prime,  $1.50@2.25; 
short,  $1@1.50;  culls,  75@$1.  Beets,  South¬ 
ern,  100  bunches,  $1@6;  old,  bbl.,  40®60.  Car¬ 
rots,  Southern,  100  bunches,  $1@3;  old,  bbl., 
60®$!.  Cabbage,  old,  ton,  $4@10;  Charleston, 
bbl.  crate,  $1@1.26;  North  Carolina,  bbl. 
crate,  $1@1.25;  Norfolk,  bbl.  or  crate,  75® 
$1 25.  Celery,  Florida,  case,  $1@4.  Cucum¬ 
bers,  Florida,  basket,  $1.50@2.25;  crate,  $1@2; 
Charleston  and  Savannah,  bkt.,  $2@2.50;  hot¬ 
house,  doz.,  50@75.  Egg  plants.  Southern, 
box,  $1@3.  Kale,  nearby,  bbl.,  50@75.  Let¬ 
tuce,  nearby,  bbl.,  $1@8.  Onions,  Orange 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  red,  bag,  75@$1.50;  Conn.,  yellow, 
bbl.,  $2@3;  red,  $1@2;  State  and  Western, 
yellow,  bbl.,  $1@1.50;  red,  $1@1.50;  Egyptian, 
bag.  $2.35@2.50:  Bermuda,  crate,  $1.50®1.60. 
Okra,  carrier,  $2@3.50.  Peppers,  Fla.,  car’r, 
$1.50@2.60;  Havana,  car’r,  $1@2.  Peas,  Ch’n, 


bkt.,  7o@$1.25;  Edenton,  N.  C.,  half-bbl.  bkt., 
$1.76®2.60;  bu.  bkt.,  $1@1.75;  other  N.  C.,  bu. 
bkt.,  75@$125;  half-bbl.  bkt.,  $1@2;  Va.,  half 
bbl.,  $2®2.75;  bu.  bkt.,  $1.25®1.75.  Parsnips, 
old,  bbl,,  40@60.  Parsley,  Bermuda,  box, 
$1@2.50.  Radishes,  Norfolk,  bkt.,  75;  near¬ 
by,  100  bunches,  75®$1.26.  Rhubarb,  100 
bunches,  $1@2.  Romaine,  Bermuda,  box, 
$1;  Southern,  bkt.,  $1.  Spinach,  nearby,  bbl., 
$1@1.75.  String  beans,  Fla.,  green,  bkt., 
$1.50@2.50;  crate,  $1@2;  wax,  bkt.,  $1.75@2.75; 
crate,  $1.50@2.50;  Savannah  and  Ch’n,  bkt., 
$2.25@2.76.  Squash,  old,  bbl.,  $1@1.60;  Ha¬ 
vana,  white,  %-bbl.  box,  $1.50@3;  Florida, 
bu.  crate,  $1@2.  Turnips,  Canada,  Russia, 
bbl.,  $1@1.25;  nearby,  Russia,  bbl.,  $1;  N.  C., 
white,  bbl.  crate,  $1@2.  Tomatoes,  Florida 
or  Havana,  carrier,  $1@3.  Watercress,  100 
bunches,  50@$1.60. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK. — Steers,  native,  $4.80@5.60; 
bulls,  $3@4.35.  Cows,  $2@3.85;  milch  cows 
with  calves,  $25@62.50;  calves,  veal,  $3.50@7; 
small,  $3.  Sheep,  $4®6;  lambs,  $4®7.35.  Hogs, 
State,  $7.25@7.40. 

EAST  BUFFALO.— Calves,  $4.50@6.70. 
Sheep,  $2@5;  lambs,  $5.60@7.  Hogs,  Yorkers, 
$6.95®7.05;  heavy,  $7.10®7.20;  roughs,  $6.20® 
6.30. 

CHICAGO. — Steers,  good  to  prime,  $5.10® 
6.65;  Stockers  and  feeders,  $3.25@5;  Texans, 
$4®4.75;  canners,  $1.60@2.80;  calves,  $2.50@6.50. 
Sheep,  $3.76@5.60;  lambs,  $4.30@7.25  Hogs, 
mixed  and  butchers’,  $6.25@6.95;  good  to 
choice,  heavy,  $6.90@7.06;  light,  $6.46@6.80. 


MILK  MATTERS, 

But  little  milk  is  sent  from  here  to  New 
York  at  three  cents,  I  think.  Meal  and 
corn  sell  for  $1.30.  Pasture  is  good  for  the 
time  of  year.  I  am  not  shipping  milk  nor 
buying  feed,  and  do  not  know  how  ship¬ 
pers  regard  the  outlook.  Some  dairies  sell 
at  three  and  3%  cents  to  be  used  here. 

Stockbridge,  Mass.  a.  p.  b. 

The  milk  prices  are  running  from  $1  to 
$1.10  per  can  in  this  section  at  present. 
The  flow  of  milk  is  as  large  as  last  year. 
The  farmers  are  looking  for  a  fair  price 
for  their  milk  this  year,  different  parties 
looking  after  the  milk;  feed  about  25  cents 
per  100  cheaper  than  last  year.  The  pas¬ 
tures  are  backward;  April  was  cold  and 
wet,  and  now  it  is  quite  dry;  not  much 
stock  out  to  pasture  yet.  g.  g.  c. 

White  House.  N.  J. 

The  Boston  contractors  seem  to  have 
the  best  of  the  situation  here,  paying  but 
about  23  cents  net  per  can  of  8%  quarts  as 
against  26  last  year.  But  the  worst  feature 
of  the  whole  matter  Is  the  "surplus” 
clause  which  they  have  succeeded  in  forc¬ 
ing  upon  the  producers  this  year,  which 
virtually  leaves  them  at  the  mercy  of  the 
contractor.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the 
farmers  are  far  from  satisfied  with  this 
arrangement  but  seem  to  be  powerless  to 
remedy  the  evil;  the  local  trade  being 
limited  offers  but  little  aid,  and  there  be¬ 
ing  no  creameries  near  here  leaves  the 
contractors  practically  masters  of  the 
situation.  The  amount  of  milk  produced 
varies  but  little  from  year  to  year,  except¬ 
ing  perhaps  the  coming  season,  when  we 
look  for  an  increased  supply.  The  em¬ 
bargo  placed  upon  the  shipment  of  cattle 
from  this  State  leaves  a  larger  number 
of  milch  cows  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer. 
The  price  of  feed  at  this  time  Is  very  high, 
mill  feed  being  from  $22  to  $23  per  ton; 
cornmeal  $1.15  per  100  pounds.  The  effect 
of  the  unusually  cold  Spring  is  noticeable 
in  the  pastures,  as  the  feed  is  very  poor 
for  the  time  of  year.  This  will  be  par¬ 
tially  overcome,  however,  from  the  fact 
that  the  farmers  are  sowing  a  larger 
acreage  of  fodder  crops.  f.  k.  h. 

Nashua,  N.  H. 


BOOK  BULLETIN, 

American  Farmer’s  Business  Guide,  by 
Wm.  K.  Williams,  of  Columbus,  O.,  bat: 
100  pages,  cloth;  price,  postpaid,  $1.  A 
compilation  of  legal  forms  referring  to 
business  matters  of  special  Interest  to 
farmers.  Agreements;  affidavits;  arbitra¬ 
tion;  bills  of  sale;  bonds;  leases;  notes; 
indorsements;  orders;  options;  receipts; 
powers  of  attorney;  wills;  forms  for  busi¬ 
ness  letters,  etc. 

Elementary  Studies  in  Insect  Life,  by 
Samuel  J.  Hunter,  Topeka,  Kan.,  Crane  & 
Company;  price,  $L25.  This  is  a  readable, 
interestine  text-book  on  economic  entomol¬ 
ogy.  very  thoroughly  illustrated,  for  the 
most  part  by  photographs  from  nature. 
The  contained  Information  is  especially 
valuable  for  rural  dwellers,  as  the  life  his¬ 
tory  and  means  for  combating  most  in¬ 
jurious  Insects  Is  fully  given. 

Dwyer’s  Guide  to  Hardy  Fruits  and 
Ornamentals.— All  interested  in  fruits  and 
ornamentals,  no  matter  to  how  limited  an 
extent,  should  have  this  little  work;  and 
will  find  their  interest  growing  In  these 
beautiful  and  useful  forms  of  vegetable 
life,  with  which  Mr.  Dwyer  has  been  so  in¬ 
timately  connected  all  his  life.  The  book 
reads  differently  from  those  compiled  by 


mere  theorists.  The  methods  of  soil  prep¬ 
aration,  planting,  culture,  feeding,  pruning, 
etc.,  are  those  which  the  author  has  found 
successful  in  commercial  fruit  growing; 
and  the  notes  on  varieties  are  the  results 
of  personal  tests.  Most  dooryards  might 
be  much  improved  at  slight  expense  by  a 
judicious  use  of  ornamentals,  upon  which 
this  writer  is  an  authority.  His  remarks 
on  the  hardy  border  for  walks,  and  suit¬ 
able  groups  of  three,  five  and  eight  larger 
trees  are  of  especial  value.  The  book  has 
135  pages,  is  fully  illustrated,  and  costs 
only  50  cents,  postpaid. 


Planting  Cow  Peas.— I  am  sure  that  the 
greatest  trouble  with  growing  cow  peas  is 
that  they  are  planted  too  soon.  In  Georgia 
the  late  varieties  should  not  be  planted  be¬ 
fore  June  10.  I  would  imagine  that  North 
It  would  be  best  not  to  plant  before  July  L 

Louisville.  Ga,  j.  c.  L. 

Mother  Apple  in  England.— A  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  London  Gardeners’  Chron¬ 
icle  has  this  to  say  of  the  Mother  apple: 
“Nicely  grown  and  well  ripened,  the  fruits 
of  this  variety  are  quite  suitable  for  the 
dessert,  in  fact  it  is  one  of  the  best  flavor¬ 
ed  apples  I  know  of  that  ripen  in  October. 
It  fruits  well  as  a  pyramid  if  the  roots  are 
kept  near  the  surface,  and  it  does  well 
when  trained  as  an  espalier,  but  as  a 
standard  tree  I  have  no  experience  of  it.” 

Strawberries  on  Muck.— In  reply  to 
your  query  on  page  330  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  as 
to  what  varieties  of  strawberries  do  best  on 
muck,  I  have  about  20  varieties  growing  on 
different  kinds  of  soil.  The  Sample  and 
Bubach  seem  to  hold  first  place  on  muck 
and  also  on  sandy  loanu  The  Sample,  how¬ 
ever,  is  far  ahead  of  any  other  variety  we 
have  in  productiveness  and  size.  The  ber¬ 
ries  fairly  He  in  heaps  along  the  side  of  the 
rows.  It  is  also  a  better  shipper  than  Bu- 


Wants,  for  Sale  or  Exchange 


Wanted — Good  reliable  men  to  sell  the 
best  line  N  ew  England-grown  Nursery  stock  ;good  pay ; 
permanent  position.  C.  R.  Burr  &  Co.,  Hartford,  Ct.  ’ 


GARDENERS  PLACE  Zn^J®  ng*'exp“rience 

In  the  different  branches  of  gardening  and  general 
work  done  on  a  gentleman’s  place.  Can  take  full 
charge.  Active,  sober  and  honest.  Reference  flrst- 
class.  Address  G.  F.  R.,  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


F 


OR  Farms,  Colonial  Ho.mes,  Orchards,  best 
climate  and  water,  good  transportation,  write 
ALBEMARLE  IMMIGRATION  SOCIETY,  Char¬ 
lottesville,  Va.  Sam’l  B.  Woods,  Fresident. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

The  safest  place  to  buy  a  farm  is  near  a  growing 
city.  The  last  census  made  Toledo  the  fastest-grow- 
og  city  in  the  United  States.  I  have  farms  for  sals 
within  20  miles  of  the  city  limits  from  $40  to  1126  pei 
acre.  Address  W.  L.  HOLBROOK,  201  A  202  Gardnei 
Building,  Toledo,  Ohio,  for  olroular.  Beferenoesi 
hlo  Savings  Bank  and  National  Bank  of  Commeros. 


IOWA  FARMS 

Per  Acre. 

We  offer  improved  Iowa  farms  close  to  church,  school  and 
town,  with  local  telephone  and  rural  mail  delivery,  soil  rich, 
black  loam,  and  level,  atf45  to  $65  per  acre.  We  also  have 
special  bargainsin  North  and  South  Dakota  and  Canada.  If 
you  wish  to  buy  or  sell  land  or  city  property  anywhere,  write 
to  us  for  confidential  terms.  We  make  a  specialty  of  long 
range  sales,  so  no  matter  how  far  away  you  live,  1  f  interested 
write  us.  We  refund  railway  fare  to  parties  who  buy  of  us! 
Send  for  pricelist  with  pictures  of  farms. 

THE  JOHN  M.CANNON  LAND  AGENCY,  CRESCO,  IOWA. 


OLD  GOLD  WANTED 

We  will  pay  the  highest  cash  price  for  old  gold  to 
make  Into  spectacles.  Bend  ns  what  you  have, and 
we  will  advise  you  promptly  Its  value,  which,  if  not 
satisfactory,  will  be  returned  to  you  in  the  same  con¬ 
dition  as  receive^  without  expense.  C.  H.  PERK1N8 
OPTICAL  CO.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  References: 
The  Poughkeepsie  Trust  Co.  and  Merchants’  National 
Bank,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


bach.  We  have  planted  more  largely  of 
Sample  this  Spring  than  of  any  other  va¬ 
riety.  We  had  the  Parker  Earle  on  muck 


WANTED. — Private  shippers  and 
EL  wi  ^9  stores.  Good  sales,  quick  return. 
WM.  A.  BURDICK,  2122  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


last  year,  and  it  proved  a  complete  failure. 
The  Maximus  is  a  good  one  on  muck,  as 
also  is  the  Brandywine.  We  have  numer¬ 
ous  new  varieties  on  trial,  among  them  the 
Rough  Rider,  which  does  not  seem  to  do 
well  here.  It  will  have  a  fair  trial,  how¬ 
ever,  before  we  condemn  it.  J.  m. 

Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 


Ten  Days  Trial  FREE 

$26  Worth  of  Machinery  for  $8.50 
HANDIEST  THING  ON  THE  FARM,  ■4  machines 

in  one.  Automatic  sickle  grinder.  Tool 
grinder.  Polisher  for  rusty  tools  and  Saw 

gummer.  BI-PEDAL  SICKLE  &  TOOL  GRINDER 

— high  speed — f.lKK)  revc.lutions  a  minute. 

REMARKABLE  OFFER  TO  FARMERS-Orinder 

on  10  days  free  trial  without  deposit  or  ad¬ 
vance  payment.  I  fit  suits  send  us  $8.50,  if 
not,  return  it  at  our  expense.  Write  for 
It  to-night.  AGENTS  WANTED. 
F.E.  LUTHER  BROS.,  NORTH  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 


Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Rye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  it  again  in  perfect 
bundles.Can  be  changed 
fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built  Send  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  GRANT-FERR18  COMPANY.  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Oldest  Commission 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits. 
M.  B.  WOODWARD,  802  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


0X0.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1876.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kln^  of 
COUNTRY  produce;,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  BOUolted. 

84  A  86  Idtae  Istli  St.,  New  York. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  Hothouse  Products,  Eggs, 
etc.  We  can  obtain  top  prices  for  Prime  Produce. 
Market  Information,  packing  and  shipping  in¬ 
structions  on  request. 

ARCHDEACON*  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


W/CjI  f  drilling 

W  MACHINES 

Over  70  slees  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soli  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 


HORSE  POWERS, 

WOOD  SAWS. 


v>iie«iwo-nor8e'rnrasningLnitnts.  Level  piiTTrr 
Tread, Pat. Governor  Feed  and  Ensilage  uU  I  I  LI 


ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR'LWORKS,  Poftsfown.Pa 


P.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  wmet,N.  Y. 


WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


NO  PAINTING  REeUIRED«lf;,-Il  KJ 

Ruoliug.  Can 
be  easily  laid 
as  the  work 
only  consists  of 
mailing  andce- 
menti ng  the 
Joints.  Samples, prices  &  booklet  giving  instructions 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.  for  laying  sent 

82  Pine  St.,  New  York.  ‘  postpaid. 


CLIMAX  ENSILAGE  FODDER  CUHERS 


“The  Complete  MachineV’ 

Wind  delivery.  No  more  trouble  with  carriers.^  The 
CLIMAX  can  be  set  up,  ready  for  work,  at  a  35-foot 
silo,  in  20  minutes.  Takes  less  power  to  operate  than 
any  other  make.  The  CLIMAX  is  guaranteed  to  ele¬ 
vate  any  fodder  in  any  conditions — we  make  no  excep¬ 
tion.  Eight  years  of  success  bear  out  our  statements. 
I>on’t  put  off  getting  your  machine  until  the  season  is 
on.  Write  us  for  information  and  get  our  catalogue — 
it’s  free. 

THEWARSAW-WILKINSON  CO., 
WARSAW,  N.  Y. 


f. 


-i-' 


POCAHONTAS 

Red  Rope  Roofing 

Air  tight,  and  waterproof;  Strong,  Durable,  Cheap. 
Easy  to  put  on  and  lasts  for  years.  It  is  the  most  per¬ 
fect  paper  ever  made  for  roofing  and  siding  poultry 
bouses,  stables,  hog  bouses,  cow  barns  and  other  out 
buildings.  Put  up  in  rolls  containing  500  and  250 
square  feet.  Use  cheap  lumber  for  roofing  and  siding 
and  over  this  put  Pocahontas  Red  Rope  Roofing  and 
you  have  a  wind-proof,  wet-proof  roof  and  sides.  No 
Other  as  good.  Send  for  free  booklet  and  note  low  price. 

Kay  Paper  Co.,  Box  101,  Blackwood.  N,  J, 
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MARKET  NOTES 


dressed  calves  and  lambs  have 

been  selling  well,  but  the  weather  is  get¬ 
ting  so  warm  that  there  is  a  risk  of  con¬ 
siderable  loss  in  shipments,  as  they  sour 
quickly.  With  cool  mornings  and  nights 
they  can  usually  be  held  out  of  storage 
until  sold  if  received  in  good  condition, 
and  these  quick  sales  pay  best  in  the  long 
run. 

fire  losses  for  United  States  and 
Canada,  in  items  of  $10,000  or  over,  for 
April,  amounted  to  nearly  $12,000,000.  There 
were  10  between  $200,000  and  $800,000;  16 
from  $100,000  to  $175,000  ;  45  from  $50,000  to 
$90,000;  and  160  from  $10,000  to  $10,000.  The 
largest  single  losses  were  the  $800,000  oil 
property  at  Beaumont,  Texas;  and  a  $500,- 
000  Chicago  business  block. 

COTTON  prices  have  touched  the  highest 
mark  of  the  season,  10.95  cents  for  mid¬ 
dling  uplands,  and  11.20  cents  for  middling 
Gulf.  At  these  figures  cotton  is  out  of 
the  reach  of  spinners,  as  their  manufac¬ 
tured  products  are  duller  than  last  year, 
when  cotton  was  1%  cent  lower.  Practi¬ 
cally  all  of  the  business  on  this  basis  is 
speculative,  these  top-notch  prices  being 
those  squeezed  out  of  dealers  who  are 
short  on  future  deliveries,  and  must  have 
the  cotton,  no  matter  what  it  costs. 

STRAWBERRIES  arc  arriving  freely 
from  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia.  Mary¬ 
land  fruit  is  just  beginning  to  come.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  weeks  we  have  noticed 
a  good  many  moldy  berries,  caused  by 
wet  weather  at  point  of  shipment  and  de¬ 
fective  handling.  Very  fair  berries  have 
been  retailing  at  two  baskets  for  26  cents. 
The  crates  hold  32,  48  and  60  baskets, 
called  quarts,  but  many  of  them  short. 
The  bushel  crate  is  the  one  most  used. 
It  is  easily  handled,  and  the  berries  do 
not  get  bruised  so  badly  as  in  the  larger 
sizes.  These  crates  are  all  14  inches  deep 
inside,  varying  only  in  length  and  w'idth. 
The  measurements  are,  32-quart,  22x11x14; 
48-quart,  22x16x14;  60-qt,  28x17*^x14. 

MONEY  GOBBLERS  SQUELCHED.- 
The  postal  and  police  authorities  recently 
arrested  the  officers  of  a  company,  which 
has  apparently  been  doing  a  big  business 
in  selling  South  African  diamond  mining 
stock.  According  to  their  claims  this 
stock  paid  five  per  cent  per  month,  and  the 
profits  on  the  whole  would  be  two  or  three 
times  as  great  as  sowing  diamonds  like 
grain  and  reaping  a  big  crop.  As  refer¬ 
ences  they  are  said  to  have  given  non¬ 
existent  South  African  banks  and  English 
peers,  evidently  intending  to  get  out  of 
reach  before  anyone  could  investigate 
their  bogus  references.  Unless  one  has 
money  that  he  Is  anxious  to  throw  away, 
the  only  safe  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  out 
w'hen  such  gorgeously-frescoed  opportuni¬ 
ties  are  offered.  The  way  to  get  the  best 
of  these  humbugs  is  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  them.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  jail 
them,  but  they  will  go  at  it  again  as  soon 
as  they  get  out,  and  keep  it  up  so  long  as 
there  are  people  willing  to  hand  over 
their  money  to  them. 

BUTTER  is  slowly  sliding  down  to  the 
20-cent  mark,  a  decline  of  one-half  cent 
being  noted  since  last  report.  A  new  score 
for  extra  has  been  adopted,  in  effect  for 
six  months  from  May  1,  which  will  rule 
out  considerable  that  has  formerly  gone 
under  this  name.  The  minimum  score  for 
extras  is  now  93  points.  We  believe  it  a 
good  plan  to  put  a  premium  on  products 
of  very  high  quality,  as  they  are  usually 
the  result  of  increased  skill  and  improved 
stock  and  appliances.  Butter  falling  below 
this  will  have  to  sell  on  its  merits,  or  de¬ 
merits,  just  as  it  has,  and  there  can  be 
no  injustice  in  this.  Butter  put  up  in 
pound  bricks,  wrapped  in  waxed  paper, 
and  stamped  with  some  special  label,  re¬ 
tails  in  many  stores  at  three  or  four  cents 
per  pound  above  other  top  grades.  This 
is  very  convenient  for  small  buyers  who 
take  only  a  pound  at  a  time  and  are  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  an  extra  price  for  the  label, 
which  is  supposed  to  stand  for  something 
better  than  tub  goods.  Unscrupulous  re¬ 
tailers  take  advantage  of  this  to  repack 
the  best  bulk  butter  in  bricks,  which  they 
sell  at  the  increased  price  charged  for  the 
butter  bricked  at  the  factory,  imitating 
some  well-known  label.  Probably  the 
grade  of  butter  commonly  known  as  best 
Elgin  is  as  good  as  anything  that  reaches 
this  market.  It  is  doubtful  whether  one 
consumer  in  100  in  a  quality  test  could  dis¬ 
tinguish  this  from  Rockdale,  or  any  other 
fancy  brand,  yet  that  forms  no  excuse  for 
retailers  to  repack  Elgin  and  label  it 
Rockdale.  We  were  recently  told  of  a 
concern  which  for  some  time  kept  tw'o 
men  at  work  all  night  six  nights  per  week 
olng  this,  the  imitators  being  shrew'd 
enough  to  use  only  butter  of  so  high  a 
grade  that  the  average  consumer  would 
not  know  the  difference.  Unsalted  butter, 
or  sweet  butter,  as  it  is  commonly  known, 
is  sold  quite  largely  during  the  Winter. 


Most  of  it  goes  to  the  Jewish  trade,  al¬ 
though  there  are  a  good  many  customers 
among  those  who  have  come  from  other 
countries,  like  England,  where  unsalted 
butter  is  freely  used.  The  price  runs  two 
cents  or  more  per  pound  above  salted 
butter.  Of  course  it  does  not  keep  long, 
and  must  be  handled  quickly,  especially 
in  warm  weather,  w,  w,  h. 


HUMOROUS. 

“No  matter  where  I  hide,”  sighed  the 
leopard,  “I’m  always  spotted,” — Cornell 
Widow, 

“Mrs.  Jones  seems  to  be  heartbroken 
over  her  husband’s  death.”  “Yes,  even 
her  hair  has  turned  black  again.” — 
Brooklyn  Life. 

“There,”  said  the  agent,  pointing  to 
sidewalk,  “is  an  illustration  of  our  ce¬ 
ment.”  “I  see;  a  concrete  example.” — 
Princeton  Tiger. 

Old  Lady  (in  grocery) :  “What  do  you 
sell  dried  apples  for,  young  man?”  New 
Clerk;  “’Cause  I  can’t  get  any  other  job, 
ma’am.” — Chicago  Daily  News. 

“Pa,”  said  the  Socialist’s  little  son, 
“what  is  the  meaning  of  ‘The  Great  Di¬ 
vide?’ ”  “Buncombe!”  exclaimed  his 
father.  “They  never  do.” — Philadelphia 
Press. 

“WiiAT  do  you  put  on  your  face  after 
shaving?”  asked  the  man  who  smelled  of 
bay  rum.  “Court  plaster,  usually,”  re¬ 
plied  the  nervous  chap,  gloomily. — Cin¬ 
cinnati  Commercial  Tribune. 

“And  all  his  rich  aunt  left  him  was 
$100?  Weren’t  the  relations  between 
them  pleasant?”  “0  yes,  they  were 
pleasant  enough,  but  there  were  too 
many  of  them.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

Mr.  Tyte-Phist  (at  the  club) :  “By  the 
way,  doc,  what  is  good  for  indigestion?” 
Doctor  (fellow-clubman):  “Well,  a 
Welsh  rabbit  is  sometimes  good  for 
about  three  days  of  it.” — Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune. 

“Does  your  husband  ever  have  hypo¬ 
chondria?”  asked  Mrs.  Oldcastle.  “No,” 
replied  her  hostess,  “Josiah  always  says 
when  he  needs  anything  he’ll  drink  it. 
They  can’t  get  any  of  them  things  they 
squirt  in  a  person’s  arm  into  him.” — 
Chicago  Record-Herald. 


*The  square  peg  in  the  round  hole* 
figuratively  expresses  the  use  of  means 
unsuited  to  the  desired  end.  A  great 
many  people  who  have  been  cured  of 
dyspepsia  and  other  diseases  of  the  stom¬ 
ach  and  its  allied  organs  of  digestion  and 
nutrition  bjr  the  use  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden 
Medical  Discovery  say  :  ”  We  tried  many 
medicines  with  only  temporary  benefit. 
It  was  not  until  we  began  the  use  of 
‘  Golden  Medical  Discovery  ’  that  wo 
found  a  complete  and  lasting  cure.” 

$3t000  FORFEIT  will  be  paid  by 
World’s  Dispensary  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Proprietors,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  if 
they  cannot  show  the  original  signature 
of  the  individual  volunteering  the  testi¬ 
monial  below,  and  also  of  the  writers  of 
every  testimonial  among  the  thousands 
which  they  are  constantly  publishing, 
thus  proving  their  genuineness. 

■It  U  with  pleasure  that  I  tell  you  what  Dr. 
Pierce's  Golden  Medical  Discovery  and  *  Pellets ' 
have  done  for  me,”  writes  Mrs.  T.  M.  Palmer,  of 
Peede,  Kaufman  Co.,  Texas.  "Two  years  ago  I 
was  taken  with  stomach  and  bowel  trouble. 
Everything  I  ate  would  put  me  in  distress.  I 
lived  two  weeks  on  milk  and  even  that  gave  me 
pain.  I  felt  as  though  I  would  starve  to  death. 
Three  doctors  attended  me — one  .said  I  had  dys¬ 
pepsia,  two  said  catarrh  of  the  stomach  and 
Dowels.  They  attended  me  (one  at  a  time)  for 
one  year.  I  stopped  taking  their  medicine  and 
tried  some  patent  medicine ;  got  no  better,  and 
I  grew  so  weak  and  nervous  my  heart  would 
flutter.  I  could  not  do  any  kind  of  work.  Now 
I  can  do  my  house  work  very  well ;  am 
in  flesh  and  strength,  and  can  eat  anything  I 
want.” 

Accept  no  substitute  for  Dr.  Pierot’s 
Golden  Medical  Discovery. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Medical 
Adviser  is  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamps 
to  pay  expense  of  mailing  only.  Send 
31  one-cent  stamps  for  the  paper  covered 
book,  or  31  stamps  for  the  cloth  bound 
volume.  AddrcM  Dr.  tL  V.  Pierce,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 


ARMSTRONO  A  McEElVT 

Pittsburgh. 

BEVHER-BATTMAN 

Pittsburgh. 

OAVIS-CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR 

Cincinnati. 
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ON’T  be  confused  by  all  this  talk 
about  White  Lead  chalking,  for 
this  is  one  of  its  most  desirable 
properties.  Pure  White  Lead  properly 
applied  will  not  crack,  peel  or  scale,  but 
when  it  fails  will  do  so  gradually  from 
outside  wear. 

It  will  protect  whatever  it  is  applied 
to  as  long  as  a  vestige  of  the  paint  re¬ 
mains,  and  does  not  require  to  be  scraped 
or  burned  off  when  repainting  becomes 
necessary. 

If  interested  in  paint  or  painting,  address 
National  Lead  Co..  lOO  William  Street  New  York. 


New  York. 


Chicago. 


St.  Louis. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  *  BROS  CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY  ^  , 

Ccveland. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Mass, 

CORNELL 

BufTalo. 

KENTUCKY  ,  , 

Louisville. 


I'tfL  SlLAD  'ATdNC'BdS 


it/i^  «'sceir.tioi 


PAT*0  AUG.30IaidA5~ 


I 


ROUND  SILOS.  anglSB,  henoe 

no  moulding,  rotting  and  wsate.  Orprem, 
White  Pine  end  White  Hemlo^.  4  etylea;  iOO  slMf.  Beel  ia4 
cheepect  Slloi  on  e^rtb.  AU  klndi  6Uo  ninohiMry.  Ofttelof  frM. 
HARDER  HF6.  CO.*  Coble«klll«  y  T* 


yT  (rrr 

< - NANlOVEtAIf  (0  . 

272  HURON  ST. L.  CHICAGO. 


Self-Opening  Gate. 

WILL  LAST  a  life¬ 
time.  Guaranteed 
to  work  any  time,  and 
looks  well  all  the  time. 


BARB  WIRE  AND  WIRE  NAILS; 

At  Special  Low  Prices  for  30  Days. 

'  We  ship  from  New  Haven,  Conn.,  or  Pittsburg,  Pa.  ? 
[“Eagle”  Barb  Wire  will  measure  148  rods  tolOOj 
I  pounds  or  220  pounds  to  one  mile.  Farmers  andj 
I  Contractors  can  save  money  on  all  kinds  and  sizes* 
I  of  wire  and  nails.  Write  your  wants  to  get  close- 
>  to-cost  delivered  prices. 

CASE  BROS.,  Colchester,  Conn. 


EVERY  DAY 


FROST. 

BE5T.!V 

Some  one  tells  us  they  have  bought  their  last  light 
weight  wire  fence.  Why?  Because  it  will  not  do  the 
work,  and  will  not  last.  Frost  is  made  of  large  size 
hard  spring  wire  and  large  size  stays.  Try  it. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Cold-Wire  Fence 

would  not  be  worth  as  much  as  Page  Fence  to 
hold  stock.  It  stretches  like  common  fence  wire. 
PAGE  WOVEMVIUK  FENCE  C0.,A1H{1AN,M ICII. 


mm 


Is  made  the  height  yon  want,  weight  to  suit  your 
parpoHe,  whether  chickens  or  horses.  Plain  or 
ornamental,  one  machine  makee  all  styles.  Qet 
onr  wire  prices.  CYCLONE  FENCE  CO. 
Uollj,  Mlchs  ClerelaDdf  Ohio.  Waukec^*  tlL 


Scratches, 
Grease  Heel, 
Mud  Fever, 
Hoof  Rot  and 
Speed  Cracks 

Cases  where  ulcerations  extend  with  transverse 
cracks  which  open  at  every  step  and  often  bleed,  no 
matter  how  complex,  aggravated,  deep-seated,  or 
chronic,  if  treated  according  to  directions  as  given  on 
circular  with  every  box,  positively  cured  with 

VETERINARY  PIXINE 

If  a  light  application  is  used  before  speeding,  driv¬ 
ing  in  wet,  muddy  or  slushy  weather,  or  In  the  snow, 
your  horse  will  never  have  speed  cracks,  scratches  or 
grease  heel. 

It  will  keep  the  hoofs  healthy,  soft  and  In  perfect 
form. 

For  Old  and  Chronic  Sores,  Etc. 

Heals  collar  and  saddle  galls,  hopple  chafes,  ab¬ 
scesses,  Inflammatory  swellings,  sores  and  all  skin 
disease,  and  restores  the  hair  to  natural  color.  In 
oases  of  emergency  it  is  Invaluable. 

This  penetrating,  stimulating,  soothing,  absorbing, 
antiseptic,  healing  ointment  heals  from  beneath  the, 
surface  by  disinfecting  the  parts,  subduing  the  Inflam-, 
mation  and  stimulating  healthy  granulation,  not  by 
drying  and  scabbing. 

2  oz.,  25c.:  8  oz.,  50c.;  5-lb.  pkge.,  $4. 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  GO.,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


The  New  York  State  Fair 
Prize  List  is  now  ready  for 
distribution,  and  can  be  had 
by  applying  to  S.  C.  Shaver, 
Sec’y,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Positively  and  Permanently  Cures 
Bone  and  Bog  Spavin,  Ringbone  (low  ringbone) 
(jurb,  Thoroughpln,  Splint,  Capped  Hock, 
Wind  Puff.  Shoe  Boll,  Weak  and  Sprained 
Tendons  and  all  lameness. 

•  Hartland,  Livingston  County,  Mich. 

Find  enclosed  money  order  for  $5,  for  which  send 
me  another  bottle  of  “Save-the-Horse”  spavin  cure 
as  It  has  done  all  you  claim  for  it  for  me.  With  the 
bottle  I  bought  of  you  I  took  off  a  curb,  spavin  and 
side  bone  on  a  3  yr.  ola  mare  that  other  spavin  cures 
refused  to  help  in  the  least.  I  consider  your  spavin 
cure  the  best  on  the  market.  E.  M.  PAKSHALL. 


FROM  A  REPUTABLE  AND  NOTED  TRAINER. 

QlenvUle  Driving  Park,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
For  the  enclosed  $5,  please  send  me  one  more  bottle 
of  “Save-the-Horse.”  It  Is  doing  great  work. 

MILLARD  F.  SANDERS. 


Howick,  Quebec. 

I  had  a  mare  suffering  from  a  bone  spavin  and  very 
lame.  I  concluded  to  try  a  bottle  of  “Save-the-Horse,” 
and  at  the  expiration  of  six  weeks’  treatment  she  was 
free  from  all  lameness,  and  I  consider  it  one  of  the 
greatest  compounds  made.  DAVID  BARRINGTON. 

^Edgewater,  N.  J. 

Enclosed  And  check  for  15,  for  which  you  will  kiniP 
ly  send  me  by  Wells  Fargo  Express  one  bottle  of 
“Save-the-Horse”  as  soon  as  possible.  The  horse  I 
have  been  treating  with  “Save-the-Horse”  went  sound 
and  I  sold  him.  The  last  1  heard  from  this  horse  he 
was  still  going  sound  and  working  every  day  and  I 
think  he  will  stay  sound.  Tne  bottle  1  am  ordering 
now  I  will  use  on  another  horse  that  has  a  pair  of 
"pavlns  and  a  curb;  he  does  not  go  very  lame,  but 
walks  on  his  toes  and  I  think  “Save-the-Horse”  will 
bring  him  around  so  that  he  will  walk  all  right. 

_  OTTO  MEYER. 

The  Are  Iron  Is  uncertain  and  Invariably  only 
aggravates  the  disease  or  Injury;  blistering  is  lee^ 
effective  than  Are  iron,  and  both  necessitate  laying  uji 
the  horse  from  four  weeks  to  two  months.  Arsenic* 
mercurial  and  poisonous  compounds  produce  Irrepar¬ 
able  Injury. 

‘  Save-the-Horse”  eliminates  all  these  factors. 

Horse  can  be  worked  continuously. 

Cures  without  scar,  blemish  or  loss  of  hair. 

It  can  can  be  applied  at  any  time,  anywhere,  any 
place  and  In  all  conditions  and  extremes  of  weather 
—hot  or  cold.  And  no  matter  what  the  age.  condition 
or  development  of  the  case  or  previous  failures  In 
treating',  the  concentrated  penetrating,  absorbing 
power  of  this  remedy  is  unfailing. 

»5  PER  BOTTLE. 

Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle  constructed 
solely  to  satisfy  and  protect  you  fully.  Need  of 
second  bottle  Is  almost  improbable,  except  in  rarest 
of  cases. 

Copy  of  Guarantee  sent  upon  application. 

If  you  have  a  ease  different  than  described 
In  our  booklet  or  advertising  write  us. 

We  will  advise  you  frankly  as  to  the  possibility  of 
the  remedy  effecting  a  cure.  Give  explicit  particulars 
give  the  veterinarian’s  diagnosis.  If  he  Is  competent — 
inform  us  fully  as  to  the  age,  development,  location 
of  swellings,  lameness,  action  and  previous  treat¬ 
ment. 

$5,  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  express,  prepaid 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Troy,  N,  Y. 
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Live  StockandDairy 


MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

Pia  Notes. — I  told  last  year  that  we 
decided  to  mark  our  sows  by  means  of 
one  or  more  rings  placed  in  the  rim  of 
one  or  both  ears  to  indicate  the  time 
of  farrowing.  This  plan  has  been  de¬ 
cidedly  satisfactory.  Hardly  one  of  the 
ear  marks  has  been  lost  and  we  have 
been  able  to  separate  the  sows  in  time 
to  avoid  farrowing  in  unsuitable  quar¬ 
ters.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  days  has 
been  the  general  time  allowance,  and 
not  over  one  sow  out  of  11  has  varied 
24  hours  from  this  time.  Some  recom¬ 
mend  a  railing  a  few  Inches  from  the 
floor,  and  sides  of  pen,  to  prevent  the 
sow  from  crushing  the  pigs  between 
the  sides  of  the  pen  and  her  body.  We 
have  not  used  such  a  device,  but  have 
relied  on  our  medium-sized  pens  (6x8 
feet)  with  moderate  bedding  of  planer 
shavings,  with  good  success.  One  sow 
got  a  board  off  the  side  of  her  pen 
where  she  had  access  to  a  mow  of  long 
Timothy  hay.  She  pulled  out  enough  of 
the  hay  to  prepare  her  bed,  and  we 
found  two  dead  pigs  tangled  up  in  the 
hay  in  the  morning.  Whether  or  not 
the  long  bedding  was  responsible  for 
their  death  I  cannot  say. 

Incubator  Items. — Mrs.  Fuller,  a 
neighboring  farmer’s  wife  who  keeps 
125  hens,  wishes  to  increase  the  size  of 
her  flock  and  asked  me  the  other  day 
to  hatch  some  eggs  for  her  in  one  of 
our  incubators.  We  are  through  for  the 
present,  and  I  told  her  to  bring  along 
the  eggs  and  I  would  do  the  best  I 
could.  Five  dollars  was  agreed  on  as 
a  fair  price  for  my  time  and  the  use  of 
the  360-egg  Cyphers  incubator,  I  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  oil.  She  brought  400  eggs  and 
I  piled  a  few  on  top  of  the  trays  until 
testing  time.  Part  of  the  eggs  are 
Plymouth  Rocks  with  very  dark  shells, 
so  we  waited  until  the  sixth  day  before 
testing.  Jesse  has  keener  eyesight  than 
I,  and  does  the  testing.  He  found  on 
the  sixth  day  (April  29)  363  fertile  eggs, 
which  is  an  extra  good  run.  Mrs.  F.  has 
no  brooders,  but  has  a  talent  for  hens. 
She  tells  me  that  she  has  a  vacant  room 
in  the  old  farmhouse  and  that  she  has 
invested  in  a  lot  of  feather  dusters 
which  she  found  at  a  bargain  store  at 
six  cents  each.  She  purposes  to  place 
her  chicks  in  boxes  in  this  vacant 
room,  and  hang  one  of  the  feather  dus¬ 
ters  in  a  corner  of  each  box  for  a  hover. 
By  dividing  them  up  into  small  flocks 
of  say  15  to  20  I  do  not  see  why  this 
plan  will  not  work  well  in  warm  weath¬ 
er.  She  will  need  to  beware  of  rats.  We 
shall  watch  the  result  of  this  venture 
with  interest.  Our  three  Cyphers  in¬ 
cubators  (360-egg  size)  have  given  us 
1,380  April-hatched  chicks,  an  average 
of  230  each  hatch.  The  best  hatch  was 
250  and  the  poorest  200.  We  piled  a  few 
eggs  on  top  of  the  trays  each  time  so  as 
to  get  about  300  fertile  eggs  when  test¬ 
ed  the  fifth  day.  This  is  as  many  as  is 
consistent  with  easy  turning,  in  trays 
that  require  hand  turning  as  in  this 
type  of  incubator.  We  held  the  tem¬ 
perature  at  103  to  104  during  most  of 
the  two  hatches,  as  the  weather  has 
been  cool  most  of  the  time.  In  warmer 
weather  I  should  run  them  at  102  to 
103.  Where  the  thermometer  is  sus¬ 
pended  above  the  eggs,  as  in  the  Cy¬ 
phers,  the  radiation  of  heat  will  make 
more  variation  in  temperature  between 
upper  and  lower  portion  of  egg  cham¬ 
ber  in  cold  weather  than  in  warm. 
Hence  a  higher  degree  of  heat  must  be 
maintained  at  level  of  thermometer  to 
insure  an  equal  warmth  of  eggs. 

Poui.TRY  Farm  Queries. — A  reader  of 
Tite  R.  N.-Y.  would  like  employment  on 
a  poultry  farm.  She  writes  me  that  she 
is  40  years  old,  has  some  small  chil¬ 
dren  so  that  she  could  not  give  her  en¬ 
tire  time  to  the  work  and  wishes  to 
know  what  the  outlook  is  for  her  to  se¬ 
cure  employment  at  such  work,  and 
what  wages  she  could  expect.  There  are 
so  few  poultry  farms  large  enough  to 
require  extra  help  that  I  fear  her 
chances  are  very  poor.  Another  reader 
claims  to  be  an  expert  poultry  man,  and 
w'ants  to  organize  a  stock  company  to 
go  into  the  business  on  a  large  scale. 
He  is  sure  he  could  pay  large  dividends 
from  the  profits,  and  wants  advice  as  to 
how  to  proceed  to  organize  his  com¬ 


pany.  I  am  not  a  promoter  of  stock 
companies,  but  on  general  principles  1 
suggested  that  his  first  move  should  be 
to  secure  capital  enough  to  take  a  good 
big  block  of  the  stock  himself.  If  he 
can  show  that  he  has  made  his  capital 
from  the  profits  of  the  business  in 
which  he  proposes  to  engage,  so  much 
the  better.  I  don’t  know  how  it  is,  but 
a  great  many  people  suppose  that  be¬ 
cause  a  hen  or  a  dozen  eggs  do  not  cost 
much,  poultry  farming  is  just  the  thing 
for  those  without  capital.  I  judge  this 
belief  is  responsible  for  more  failures 
than  any  other  one  cause.  A  poultry 
farm  with  enough  stock  to  insure  a 
good  living  from  the  profits,  suitably 
equipped  with  buildings,  tools,  teams, 
etc.,  represents  considerable  capital. 
The  favorite  idea  seems  to  be  to  start 
in  a  small  way  and  increase  as  experi¬ 
ence  is  gained.  That  is  all  right  where 
one  has  money  enough  to  live  on  while 
getting  the  experience.  It  can  some¬ 
times  be  done  in  this  way,  where  a  per¬ 
son  who  has  some  other  employment  as 
a  source  of  income,  can  divert  a  part 
of  time  to  poultry  keeping.  Food,  cloth¬ 
ing  and  shelter  are  constant  demands  in 
all  families,  and  the  bread  winners  can¬ 
not  easily  divert  the  time  necessary  to 
procure  these,  to  amassing  capital  in 
the  shape  of  buildings,  poultry,  etc. 

Chii.i.eu  Chicks. — This  morning  (May 
2)  found  the  fruit  trees,  including  ap¬ 
ples,  in  full  blossom  and  a  heavy  frost 
on  the  ground.  I  judge  the  cold  will  be 
disastrous  to  fruit,  but  not  more  so 
than  to  a  lot  of  our  chicks.  I  removed 
200  from  the  incubator  yesterday  and 
placed  them  in  the  brooders.  What  was 
my  consternation  this  morning  at  find¬ 
ing  one  of  the  brooder  lamps  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  lamps  of  the  foolish  vir¬ 
gins.  Thirty  chicks  were  chilled  be¬ 
yond  recovery,  as  the  result  of  lighting 
the  lamp  without  supplying  enough  oil 
to  last  through  the  night.  Our  brooder 
lamps  will  run  for  24  hours  without 
attention  if  trimmed  and  filled  every 
morning.  They  require  about  a  pint  of 
kerosene  for  each  brooder  with  100 
chicks.  I  doubt  whether  chicks  in 
either  large  or  small  numbers  can  be 
brooded  as  cheaply  with  coal  and  hot 
water  pipes,  and  I  am  sure  the  heat 
cannot  be  kept  as  uniform  with  the 
same  amount  of  time  and  care.  The 
first  cost  of  a  coal-heated  brooder  sys¬ 
tem  is  also  much  greater  than  my  kero¬ 
sene  brooders,  which  the  critics  con¬ 
sider  a  back  number.  o.  w.  mapes. 


Ten  Dollars  a  Day 

or  more  may  be  lost  by  the  idleness  of  a  horse  I  rom 
sore  neek,  shoulders  or  like  trouble,  just  when  liis 
services  are  most  needed. 

Bickmore’s  Gall  Cure 

is  guaranteed 
to  euro  the  most 
stubborn  case 
of  llurncsn  or 
Collar  Oall, 
Scratches, 
Greaso  Jlecl, 
Speed  Crack, 
etc.,  while  you 
work  the  horse. 
For  sale  at  all 
dealers  who  are 
authorized  to 
j  refund  your 
money  if  it  does  not  do  just  as  we  say.  Sample  sent 
for  10  cents.  Write  while  you  have  it  in  mind. 

BiCKMORE  GALL  CURE  CO.,  Box  519,  Old  Town,Me. 


^  Why  keep  your  live  stock  in  misery  when  ^ 

Moore’S  GALL  POWDER 


Swill  quickly  cure  Galls,  Chafes,  Cuts,  Sores,  # 
Thrush,  &c.,  while  at  work?  You  make  no  ^ 
^  mistake  in  sending  to  MOORE  BROS.,  Alba-  ^ 
#  ny,  N.  Y.,  fora  50c.  package,  prepaid  by  mail.  # 
Circulars  free. 


BT/\ND/\t=»D  FLY  AND  LICE  KILLER 

KILLS  LICC.  TICKS. 

Iw' 


yOUNG  STOCK  WILL 
ClSTEMPEn  OF  ALL 
CNOUCN  FLYAilD  Llf? 


^  PH0TCCT5  cons 

FROM  THE  TORTURE  OF  FLIES 
IM  PASTURE  AND  WHILE  MILK- 
INC  WILL  GIVE  20  PER  CENT. 
MORE  />»^t^MILK  PAYS 
DAILY. 
PERFECTLY  HARMLESS. 
^PPlICn  WITH  OUR  REVERSIBLE 
^PRAYER.  CALVCS.SWINESHECP. 
TOBERCUIOSIS  CHOLERA.  ABORTION. 


D.B1SMITH  dc  CO..  UTiCA.N.Y.  U.S.A. 


THRIVE. PREVENTS^  ^ 

KINOS.FQRSUO^  ^NE  WILL  SEND  A  SPRAYER  AMC 
KILLER  TO  PROTECT  ISO  COWi  AND  N0RSES.A6EN1S  WANTED. 


OCPT.  Ca> 


Protect  Your  Cattle  from  Flies. 

IfATTI  C  IfflMCnDT  cheaply 

IVIII  I  LC  IVUinrUill  and  effectively,  and 

your  cows  will  repay  you  many  times  over.  Send  for 
prices  and  terms  to  agents. 

KATT1.B  KOMFOKT  CO.,  Columbus,  N.J. 


SHOO-FLY 


THE 

ANIMALS’ 

FRIEND 


Half  cent' n  worth  saves  3  quarts  milk  and  much  flesh.  Kills 
every  flv  it  strikes;  keeps  off  the  rest.  Harmicsi  to  man  or  beast 
NO  LtOK  in  poultry  house  or  any  place  itis  sprayed.  If  your 
dealer  docs  not  keep  it.  send  |L]. 00  for  Improved  Three  Tube 
Sprayer  aud  enough  Shoo-Fly  to  protect 200  cows.  Cash  returned 
if  cows  are  not  protected. 

SHOO-FLYMFG.  CO.. 1005  Fairmount  Ave.,  Phila.,Pa. 


Leg  and  Body  Wash. 


When  it  comes  to  stiffness  and 
soreness  of  muscles,  tendons, 
etc.,  nothing  equals 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

for  restoring  normal  conditions. 
Apply  to  the  body  as  a  mild 
sponge  bath  and  put  on  light 
blanket.  Sponge  the  legs  and 
on  light  bandages. 

C/sfo^  and  Endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company. 

Tuttle’s  American  Condition  Powders 


—A  specific  for  impure  blood  and  all  diseases  arising  therefrom. 

TUTTLE’S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism, 
sprains,  bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-pagc  book, 
“Veterinary  Experience,”  FREE. 

Dr,  5.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St. ,  Boston,  Mass. 


Bfware  of  so-called  Elixirs — none  ^^enuine  but  TiiUle'n, 


Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 


NKWTON'S  Heave,  Congfi,  DU* 
temper  and  Indigestion  Core, 
A  veterinary  Hpecific  for  wind, 
throat  aud  atomach  troubles. 
Strong  recommende.  |1.00  per 
can.  Dealers.  Mail  or  Kx.  paid, 
k'ewton  Horae  Keraedj  Co.y 
Toledo,  Ohio* 


COOPER 

^  SHEEP  PIP 


STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 

for  6o  years.  Used  on  250  millions 
annually.  5uperlor  to  all  other 
kinds.  No  smell.  Benefits  while  it 
cures.  Keeps  flock  clean  a  long 
time.  Increases  growth  and  quality 
of  wool.  Used  by  large  majority  of 
sheep  breeders  in  all  countries. 

Sold  by  all  leading  druggists  and 
general  merchants  everywhere. 

If  local  druggist  cannot  supply, 
•end  $1.75  for  $a  (100  gal.)  pkt.  to 

CYI’IIKKS  INCUISATOK  CO,, 

No.  8  I’ark  Place,  New  York. 


Sheep  Dips,  Tanks,  Worm  Cures,  Bar  Marks, 
Punches,  Tattoo  Markers,  Shearing  Machines, 
Shears,  Sheep  Marking  Paint,  Lamb  Feeders, 
Lie*  Paint,  Poultry  Supplies,  Veterinary 
Remedies,  etc.  Write  for  Catalogue  J. 

F.  S.  BURCH  &  CO..  144  Illinois  St.,CHICAG& 


SpAvia 


Care  These  Blemishes 
_  -'  Also  Btngbone,  hard  or  soft 

‘  •nlargomont*.  Sweeny,  Kneo- 
■  Spmng.FistnlaandPollKrll. 

wl  I  •  M  Slight  oost  and  certain  onre*. 

Two  big  bookleta  tolling  how 
to  do  It  sent  free. Write  todar, 
rLBOIHfl  BBOS.,  GhMUato,  ' 
flSS  I)alMBtMkTard.,CUng*.IIL  < 


SplllYf 


of  Omaha 

makes  the  best  lice  and 
mite  killer  for  poultry- 
bee’s  I.ice  Ki  Her.  A 1  i<iu  Id — 
simply  spray  or  sprinkle  on 
the  roosts.  Nohandlingof 
fowls.  No  lal)or  or  bother. 
Kills  both  body-lice  and 
mites.  Sold  In  every  state 
at  85  cts.  per  qt.,  *1  per  gal. 
Send  for  free  catalogue, 
poultry  booklet  and  calen¬ 
dar,  list  of  3.000  agencies,  etc. 
GKO.  II.  LEK  CO.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


nCilTII  TH  I  inC  0*1  and  CHICKS 

ULItlll  lU  1.1  UC  64-page  book  FU£U. 

D.  J.  LAMBKKT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  B.  L 


i 


ROUND  SILO 


The  “Philadelphia.” 

The  only  Perfect  Continuous 
Open  Front  Silo  made.  See  our 
Patent  Roof.  Ask  for  catalog. 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER, 

321  Vine  .Street, 
PHILADKLPHIA,  PA. 


Also  made  in  the  West  by  the 
DUPLEX  MFC.  CO.,  South 
Superior,  Wis. 


INCUBATORS 

From  $6  up.  .Beat  roMonable  prlo*d 
hatenera  on  the  market 
Brooders.  $4  up.  None  better  at'aay 
price.  Fully  warranted.  Catalog  tr**. 
L.  A.  BANTA,  LIQONIER,  IND. 


R  ADDED  DDP^Q  stock  and  eggs 

DMnriLlJ  nUUIxO  from  prize-winners.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Eggs,  $1  per  15.  Ci  rcular  Free. 

J.  W.  COX,  New  Wilmington,  Pa.,  Box  IL 

VnilUR  nUinifC  shipped  safely  any  distance 
I  UUnU  UnlUlVO  Try  them  Instead  of  eggs  foi 
Atching.  ViUeview  Poultry  Farm  Co.,  Salem,  N. Y. 


CDDDDDN  Charleston  Four  Corners,  N.  V., 
I  UUnUUit)  Box  63,  will  spare  a  few  Mam¬ 
moth  Light  Brahma  Cockerels.  Eggs,  75c.  per  16. 


A  lot  of  fine  breeding  birds  at  reduced  prices. 

Wh.  Wyan.,  P.  Rock  and  Leghorn  EGOS.  $1  for 
26.  Stamp.  MHS.  J.  P.  HELLINGS,  Dover,  Del. 
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varieties.  Any  amount  Poultry,  Eggs,  Pigeons 
and  Hares.  Guido  desc.  60-page  book,  lOo. 

J.  A.  BEKGEY,  Box  8.  Telford.  Pa. 


AAAWPnFI  Q— Choice  W.  Wyan.,  P.  Rocks, 
llUU^CHEiLd  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Leghorns, 
from  prize-winning  stock.  23  varieties  of  land  and 
water  fowls.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Big  catalogue 
free.  PINE  TREE  FARM,  Box  T,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


Breeders’  Directory 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sala 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCKEST  FARM,  Uifton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


i^mMOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Good  ones,  and  aU  ages.  Fine  Yearling  BuUa 
ready  for  service. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DELLHUKST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES.  Scotch  Collies,  Spayed 
•  *  Females.  SILAS  DECKER,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  U07  Liberty  iStroet,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE-BULL 

Klssa’s  Ideal  No.  64513  A.  J.  C.  C.,  dropped  Maylij. 
1902;  solid  dark  color,  and  a  fine  individual.  Sired 
by  Ideal  Exile  No.  51503.  dam  Hickory's  HissaNo. 
117093.  Tost  14  pounds  10  ounces  butter  from  29i 
pounds  milk  in  seven  days.  Alsoafew  bull  calves, 
from  two  to  six  months  old,  sired  by  the  great  show 
bull  QUEEN’.S  CZAK  No.  55573,  and  from  flrsl- 
cl  ass  regi.ste  red  dams.  Don ’the  afraid  to  inquire.  The 
prices  are  within  your  means.  J.  GRANT  MOUSE. 
Hickory-Hill  Farm,  Poolvillc,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


B.  J. 


PuroI)rcd  Devon  Calves 
at  roasonablo  prices. 
WIGUTMAN,  West  Eaton,  N.  Y. 


ForScotchand  AVDOUIDETC 
American-bred  I  1%  ri  I  lb  ^9 
of  best  dairy  quality,  and  Shetland  Ponies,  gentle  for 
children.  Address  J.  F.  CONVERSE  &  CO.,  Wood- 
vUle,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


—Choice  Recorded  Large  English 
Berksblrw  Boars,  ready  for  serr 
Ice.  Write  your  wants  or  come. 

E.  B.  HALL,  Stanley,  N.  Y.,  B.  V.  D.  1. 


DorkehirOO”^'*”*'  and  American  blood. 

DwIlVwlllICu  C.  M.  AMBK,309  Broadway,  New  York 


AFA  VA|||  APQ  Choice  Berkshire  Pigs  eligible 
DCIlndnillEid  to  registry.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  SUGAR  GROVE  FARM,  Grantsville,  Md. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  Imported  slock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester.Mich 


Re^  J.  Chinas,  BerKshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wkB.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  If  not 
satisfactory;  wo  refund  the  money.  • 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Kosenvlck,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


0  1  0  AUflllp  As  good  as  money  will  buy 

■  Ii  Ua  dll  me  or  scientiffc  breoding  pro¬ 
duce  at  prices  that  farmers  can  afford  to  pay. 
Pedigree  furnished  with  every  animal.  Start  right 
by  ordering  a  bred  sow  or  a  pair  of  pigs. 

G.  S.  liENJAMlN,  Box  14,  Portland,  Mloh. 


CUES  HIKES— Spring  Pigs.  |  SAKA  A.LiTTl.K, 

R.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  Hens,$l.  (  R.  5.  ;ciyde,N.y. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 

bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  WU. 


ja  A  I  Al  O  purebred  Scotch 

la,  wi I  Iv  Collie  Pups.  Present 
price  from  $5  to  $10  each.  Apply  promptly  to 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


Eggs,  4c.  { 


W.  Wyan.  I  Farm  Range.  W.  IRISH. 
R.I.  Reds,  j  Po’keepsie,  N.Y.  B.F.D. 


MM  for  hatching  from  choice  matings  of  Barred 
llllw  P-  Rocks  and  White  Wyandotte*.  ?2  per 
tting:  three  sittings,  $5.  WOODCKEST  FARM, 


M  Rhode  Island  Reds  Light  Brahmas, 

Barred  Rocks.  Hardy,  prolihc, 
pure  stock,  bred  on  separate  farms  for  eggs  to  hatch 
at  6  cents  each.  Write  to  WALTER  SHERMAN, 
25  Boulevard,  Middletown,  R.  I. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 

for  Sale  for  setting  from  Pittsburg  and  Cleveland 
winners.  High  scoring,  large  size,  great  egg  prodn®,* 
ers.  Remainderof  season:  15  eggs,  $1.50;  50  eggs, $4-60. 
A  circular  for  the  asking. 

JNO.  W.  WARRICK,  Washington,  Pa. 


AT  A  BARGAIN. 

Eggs  remainder  of  season  from  my  Cleveland 
and  Pittsburg  winners.  15  eggs  for  $1. 

JOHN  VV.  WAKKICK,  Washington,  Pa. 


>;gs  that  Hatch  at  Cut  Prices 

ifs^nco  no  objection.  Wo  pack  in  cotton  batting, 
ich  prevents  jar  and  chill.  B.  Rocks.  \V.  \Vyam 
tes,  B.  Leghorns.  MT.  BLANCO  POULIRY 
RM.  Mt.  Blanco.  Ohio. 


Barred  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes 

Eggs  for  hatching,  $3  per  100. 

C.  A.  HALL,  Oak  Hill,  Groone  County,  N  Y. 


White  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs  for  Hatch 

ing;  13  for  50c.  J.  M.  Thornlley,  Marietta,  Ohio. 


r  p  p  Q  15,  $1 ;  40,  $2 .  Buff,  Wh .,  Barred  Rocks ;  Buff, 
LUUu  Wh.,  Br. Leghorns;  Buff,  Wh., Golden  Wyan., 
Black  Langshans,  Buff  Cochins,  Lt.  Brahmas,  Mlnor- 
cas,  Hamburgs.  Cat.  H.  K.  Mohr,  Quakertown,  I  a. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 

700  Big  White  Beauties,  bred  to  lay  Big  White  Eggs; 
nine  years  developing  the  strain.  WHITE  &  RICE, 
Uox  A,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


business;  brown  eggs;  bread-winning  strains; 
600  layers;  11.60  per  16;  $6  per  100;  $48  per  1,000.  Stock 
for  sale.  J.  A.  DbMAB,  Silver  Lake,  Mass. 
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nodular  disease  of  sheep. 

The  “nodular  disease”  of  sheep  and 
less  frequently  of  cattle,  is  caused  by  a 
minute  worm  from  one-half  to  four- 
fifths  inch  in  length,  having  a  peculiar¬ 
ly  dilated  mouth  and  gullet,  the  former 
surrounded  by  a  row  of  sharp  conical 
teeth,  which  are  sunk  into  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestine  to  draw  the 
blood.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  intes¬ 
tine,  pass  out  with  the  feces,  and  hatch¬ 
ing  outside  the  young  embryo  worms 
are  taken  in  with  the  food  or  water. 
These  microscopic  embryos  make  their 
way  into  the  walls  of  the  Intestine  and 
encyst  themselves,  creating  irritation 
which  causes  the  formation  of  the  light 
greenish,  cheesy  nodules.  In  the  small¬ 
est  nodules,  no  larger  than  a  pin  head, 
the  worm  may  be  found  from  one-third 
to  four  millimeters  in  length.  When  it 
attains  to  four  millimeters  it  breaks  its 
way  out  into  the  intestine,  where  it  be¬ 
comes  mature  and  lays  the  eggs  for  the 
coming  generation.  The  mature  worms 
are  found  in  the  large  intestine  from 
the  blind  gut  backward,  but  the  encysted 
v/orms  and  nodules  are  found  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  bowel,  and  even  in 
some  of  the  adjoining  organs  like  the 
liver.  The  mature  worms  are  not  easily 
reached  by  medicine,  being  so  far  back 
of  the  mouth  and  stomach.  The  larval 
encysted  worms  are  practically  beyond 
the  reach  of  medicine.  The  best  meas- 
sures  are  those  of  prevention,  by  cutting 
off  the  worm  at  some  stage  of  its  de¬ 
velopment.  The  invasion  of  the  intes¬ 
tine  by  the  embryo  worms  takes  place 
mainly  in  the  Fall,  the  worms  living  in 
the  sheep  during  the  Winter,  so  that  the 
cold  season  is  the  period  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  and  abundance  of  the  nodules.  In 
late  Summer  and  Pall  therefore  sheep 
should  be  turned  on  newly-seeded  pas¬ 
tures,  that  have  been  several  years  in 
cultivation,  and  have  not  been  previous¬ 
ly  pastured.  Their  water  should  be 
from  deep  rock  wells  thoroughly  cement¬ 
ed  to  prevent  surface  seepage,  or  it 
should  be  from  flowing  fountains  or 
well  preserved  cisterns,  or  finally  it 
sboiild  be  boiled.  In  this  way  the  worms 
are  prevented  from  entering  the  bowels 
of  the  sheep,  and  not  only  are  the  latter 
protected  themselves,  but  they  are  pre¬ 
vented  from  becoming  the  propagators 
of  a  new  brood  for  the  following  year. 
By  subjecting  the  sheep  pastures  in  turn 
to  a  rotation  of  cultivated  crops,  and  by 
putting  the  flock  in  Fall  or  late  Summer 
on  the  newly-seeded  pastures,  the  worms 
may  be  gradually  eliminated  from  the 
flock  instead  of  increasing  to  a  destruc¬ 
tive  extent  as  has  been  the  common  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  past.  james  law. 

Cornell  University. 


CEMENT  FLOORS  FOR  HOG  PENS. 

I  beg  to  differ  from  your  correspondent 
who  says,  on  page  318,  that  cement  floors 
for  hogpens  are  no  good.  If  he  speaks 
from  experience  I  would  say  that  he  prob¬ 
ably  did  not  keep  enough  litter  or  bedding 
on  the  floor.  It  should  always  be  kept  cov¬ 
ered— not  one  little  corner,  but  the  whole 
floor— and  then  it  is  warmer  than  any  other 
floor  and  has  none  of  the  alleged  defects 
on  account  of  hardness.  The  worth  of  a 
thing  depends,  quite  often,  on  how  you  look 
at  it.  A  neighbor  said  that  his  pigs  were 
not  doing  well  as  the  floor  in  his  pen  was 
too  tight,  whiie  I  myself  had  replaced  a 
loose  plank  floor  with  one  of  cement  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  a  floor  that  was 
tight.  My  hogs’  quarters  on  the  cement 
floors  are  always  reasonably  dry,  and  as 
regards  crippled  hogs  and  rheumatic  hogs, 
I  have  never  seen  them  and  do  not  know 
why  I  should.  There  should  be  an  outer 
yard,  also  cement  floored,  as  a  receptacle 
for  manure  and  rejected  bedding,  and  there 
will  not  be  much  extra  work  in  keeping 
the  houses  dry,  as  hogs  when  given  a 
chance  are  cleanly  in  their  habits.  With 
this  management  the  hogpen  is  the  farm¬ 
er’s  best  fertilizer  factory.  The  manure  of 
swine  is  concentrated,  and  together  with 
the  liquid  portions,  is  properly  saved  and 
diluted  with  an  abundance  of  litter.  With 
the  old  plank-floored  hogpen  with  plenty  of 
ventilation  under,  as  your  correspondent 
suggests,  and  with  the  outer  yard  little 
better  than  a  mud  hole,  the  manure  from 
the  hog  department  was  nearly  all  lost. 
Now  with  the  same  number  of  animals 


kept,  load  after  load  is  hauled  out  and  it 
is  telling  on  the  land  where  it  is  placed. 

Q.  DAVIS. 

My  experience  with  stone  and  cement 
hogpens  is  somewhat  different  from  C.  F. 
Boshart’s.  I  will  admit  that  the  wooden 
building  is  driest,  but  a  stone  building,  if 
properly  made,  will  not  be  damp  enough  to 
cause  any  Injury  to  stock.  What  we  call 
our  main  hogpen  is  32x16  feet,  cistern  under 
half  of  it,  or  in  other  words,  cistern  is  29 
feet  long,  six  feet  wide,  and  six  feet  in 
depth  in  center  of  arch;  on  the  top  of  the 
cistern  is  stone  about  two  feet  deep, 
then  three  inches  fine  crushed  stone  and 
three  inches  of  cement.  Now  after  using 
this  for  two  years  we  refloored  our  other 
pons  in  like  manner  excepting  there  is  no 
cistern  underneath,  and  the  stone  under¬ 
pinning  is  about  15  inches.  In  Winter  we 
try  to  keep  the  floor  well  covered  with 
straw  or  cornstalks;  in  warmer  weather 
the  floors  are  bare.  We  had  one  800-pound 
hog  that  we  kept  on  this  floor  during  the 
Winter,  and  with  all  the  hogs  that  we  have 
had  we  have  had  none  Injured  by  slipping 
or  by  dampness.  We  are  so  well  satisfied 
with  the  cement  floor  that  we  expect  to 
add  another  pen  18x32  feet.  That  will  make, 
all  counted.  2,432  feet  of  cement  floor. 

I.  J.  BLACKWELL. 


More  Kicking  Cows  Cured. 

I  will  suggest  to  our  Hope  Farm  friend 
tnat  he  try  my  kicking  remedy  on  his  cow 
Julia.  lioop  a  strap  or  rope  around  her 
hind  leg  and  make  it  fast  to  a  stake  or  a 
ring  in  the  barn,  and  milk,  and  she  will 
soon  get  tired  of  kicking.  In  a  week  only 
the  strap  need  be  looped  around  and  she 
will  be  good.  a.  w.  p. 

Alabama. 

I  have  read  of  your  trouble  with  Julia. 
Here  is  what  one  man  does  with  a  cow 
that  kicks.  He  has  a  short  strap  buckled 
together  to  fit  over  the  front  leg  of  cow 
(leg  next  the  milker);  when  foot  is  brought 
up  towards  body,  slip  strap  on,  have  short 
stick  to  slip  in  beside  strap  so  it  does  not 
slip  off.  As  this  is  something  I  never  heard 
of  I  thought  It  worth  trying.  k.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 


Homemade  Soap.— I  think  the  Hope  Farm 
man  and  Mr.  Smith,  of  Georgia,  both  are 
correct  in  the  matter  of  giving  soapy  dish 
water  to  pigs.  Note  that  Mr.  Smith  says, 
‘‘homemade  soap  containing  hickory  and 
oak  ashes.”  You,  yourself,  recommend 
ashes  for  hogs.  This  homemade  soap  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  the  soap  made 
of  chemicals  for  bleaching  clothes,  and  if 
this  is  used  in  dishwater  I  think  it  better 
not  be  given  to  animals  for  food. 

Warren  Co.,  Pa.  BYRON  eldred. 

Your  dog  notes  would  hardly  be  so  en¬ 
thusiastic  had  you  my  experience  this 
Winter.  I  have  lost  10  head  of  stock  from 
rabies,  three  horses,  cow  and  calf,  and  fivo 
hogs,  but  am  very  thankful  no  member  of 
the  family  was  bitten,  although  we  ran 
desperate  chances.  Recently  I  was  called 
to  the  ’phone  to  hear  that  a  neighbor  liv¬ 
ing  five  miles  east  of  here,  was  bitten  in 
the  hand  by  a  dog  while  getting  his  mall 
from  rural  free  delivery  box  n'.ar  his 
house.  The  dog  had  bitten  several  sheep 
also  and  escaped.  Take  my  advice  and 
plant  that  dog  of  yours  near  a  peach  tree 
for  a  high-grade  fertilizer.  c.  w.  r. 

Clark’s  Hill.  Ind. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
‘‘a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  8th  page. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


QOMBAUIiT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

A  Safe,  Speed;,  and  PosItlTe  Care 


The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  Itnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  orblemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  81.60  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

THE  LAWRENCE-WILIJAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


Short  Weights  Make  Short  Purses 

^  *  A ^  5^  “I  cannot  affurd  fo  be  without  a 
8<!ale  any  longer,”  wrote  an  On- 
i^ood  buyer.  Can  yoiit  Our  prlcea 
and  terms  arc  very  reasonable 
for  high  grade  scales.  Free 

Catalogue.  Osgood  8cale  to., lOSCenlral  St.y  Kinghamton,  N.Y. 


Elder’s  Stanchion 

—being  an  i  mprovement  over 
Smith’s.  Lightest,  strongest, 
qnlckest,  safest  swing  stanchioK 
mad^HaasteeUatch  and aotomatlc 
lock. fA  Becomes  stationary  when 
open.  Animal cannotturnitlo  back¬ 
ing  ont.  Madeof  best  seasoned  hard 
wood.  Pins  for  fastening  with  every 
stanchion.  Send  for  Ustfanonlala 

J.lt.  WILDER*  SONS, 


UARn  PAOTQ 

ABOUT  CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

The  HARD  FACTS  which  concern  the  in¬ 
tending  purchaser  of  a  cream  separator — whether 
for  factory  or  farm  use — are  briefly  these : 

That  a  DE  LAVAL  Cream  Separator  is  as 
much  superior  to  imitating  machines  as  such  other 
separators  are  to  gravity  setting  systems. 

That  protecting  patents  make  and  keep  them  so — 
together  with  far  greater  experience  and  superior  facili¬ 
ties  in  every  way  for  cream  separator  manufacture. 

That  every  big  and  experienced  user  of  cream 
separators  knows  this  and  uses  De  Laval  machines 
exclusively — both  in  factory  and  farm  sizes. 

That  it  is  as  foolish  to-day  to  buy  other  than 
a  De  Laval  separator  as  it  would  be  to  buy  an 
old-fashioned  mower  if  an  up-to-date  combined  reaper 
and  self-binder  could  be  had  for  the  same  money. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.. 
CHICAGO. 


1213  Filbert  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


217-221  Drumm  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Oenef’al  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


121  Youville  Square, 
MONTREAL. 


75  &  77  York  Street, 

TORONTO. 

248  McDermot  Avenue, 
WINNIPEG. 


The  Empire  Cream  Sepa 
rater  turns  more  easily,  is 
more  easily  cleaned  and 
kept  clean,  is  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  every  way  than  any 
other  cream  separator  made, 
because  it  is  simplest  in  con¬ 
struction  and  has  fewest 
parts.  It  will  pay  you  to 
investigate.  Book  free. 
Empire  Cream  Separator  Co. 

Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

H'tstern  office, Fishtr  Bldg-.,  Chicago. 


THE 

EmpireWa\ 
IMAKfSC«>WsPA\ 


THB  CHAIN-HANGINO 

Cattle  Stanchion 

Tbe  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  In- 
.vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illustrated 
Circular  and  Price  free  on  application.  Manufactured 
hr  O.  H.  ROBRRTSON,  ForestviUe,  Conn. 


CREAM  EXTRACTOR 

This  is  a  genuine 


FREE 


offer  made  to  introduce  the  Peoples 
Cream  Extractor  In  every  neighbor¬ 
hood.  It  la  the  best  and  simplest  in 
the  world.  We  ask  that  you  show  it  to 
your  neighbors  who  have  cows.  Send 
your  name  and  the  name  of  the  near¬ 
est  freight  office.  Address 

PEOPLES  SUPPLY  CO,, 

Dept.  86.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


A  Revolution  in  Dairying 

W e  can  prove  that  the  Plymouth  Cream  Extractor  has 
more  points  of  excellence  than 
any  other.  Here  are  a  few:  Milk 
not  mixed  with  water.  Removable 
inner  can.  Inner  can  has  center 
tube  which  Is  also  water  recep¬ 
tacle.  Water  distributed  equally 
around  and  under  Inner  can;  also 
through  center  tube,  giving  great¬ 
est  possible  cooling  surface.  No 
water  required  five  months  in  the 
year.  New  and  origlnalfaucet;  im¬ 
possible  to  leak  or  sour.  You’ll  be 
sorry  If  you  buy  any  other  before 
investigating  this.  Send  for 
catalog.  PLYMOUTH  CREAM 
SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  Plymouth,  Ohio. 


rUAMPION 

Milk  Cooler— Aeralorj 

gives  delloftte  flAvors  In  mllkt  butter  and  f 
cheese.  Removes  nil  oow  »nd  uUble  odort  I 
end  dlseese  germs  &nd  mekee  milk  keep  I 
30  hours  longer.  Write  for  our  free  book- 1 
let,  **Mllk  and  Its  Care.”  Full  tine  of| 
Milk  Dealer’s  Supplies  always  on  band* 
Champion  Milk  Coolor  Co«- 
17  Squires  Street,  Cortland,  New  York.  | 


PRESCOTT’S 


WINGING 
WIVEL 
TANCIIION 
KEEPS  COWS  CLEAN 

Swings  forward  while  get¬ 
ting  up  or  lying  down.  Locks 
back  while  standing.  Full 
particulars  free.  PRESCOTT, 
50  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass- 


There  are  many  reasons  why  the  Improved 

U.  S.  SEPARATOR  IS  THE  ONE  TO  BUY 

Below  are  a  few  of  them  ; 

Costs  no  more  than  inferior  machines 
Gets  More  Cream  out  of  the  Milk 
Is  less  expensive  to  operate 
Increases  the  quantity 
Improves  the  quality 
Will  wear  longer 
Soons  pays  for  itself 
Has  its  gears  enclosed 
Bowl  has  few  parts  to  wash 
Has  simple  selLemptying  Bowl 
Has  many  other  points  of  superiority 
More  fully  described  in  our  catalogues 
which  are  free  for  the  asking,  all  making 
The  U.  S.  Separator  the  Standard  Separator  of  the  World 

For  Western  customers,  we  transfer  our  separators  from  Chicago,  I.aCrosse,  Miiiueapolis, 
Sioux  City  and  Omaha.  Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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Farmer  Fredricks: 
“There  they  are.  mother^ 
couldn’t  have  pleased  us 
better.” 


Just  as  Ordered 


Now  Is  the  Time  to  Think 

about  Potato  Diggers,  Wagon  Repairs,  Household  Supplies.  Water  Sprayers,  Har¬ 
vesters,  Grain  Stack  Waterproof  Coverings  and  a  hundred  other  things  you  should 
have  to  make  your  hot  mid-summer’s  work  easier.  Don ’t  wait  until  the  last  minute. 
Think  what  you  will  need  soon,  and  write  us  TODAY.  If  you  will  tell  us  what 
you  want  to  buy  we  will  send  you  a  special  catalogue  on  that  article  or  articles 
free  of  charge. 


We  make  from  5,000  to  10,000  shipments  daily  to  people 
who  expect  everything  to  be  just  as  ordered  and  who  would 
not  remain  our  customers  if  we  did  not  satisfy  them  in 
every  particular. 

We  have  satisfied  Farmer  Fredricks,  also  about  two 
million  other  intelligent  people,  and  we  can  come  pretty 
near  to  satisfying  you.  If  we  can't,  you  won't  be  the  loser, 
as  we  agree  to  please  you  or  take  the  shipment  back  entirely 
at  our  expense — it's  our  way  of  doing  business. 

What  greater  inducements  can  anybody  offer  for  your 
trade  ?  We  ship  68  out  of  100  orders  the  same  day  received, 
and  97  out  of  every  100  within  three  days. 


Better  send,  ts  cents  for  our 
catalogue  TOTiJkY.  You  can 
more  than  save  that  smalt 
amount  on  your  first  order. 


22 


Montgomery  Ward  Co., 


Michigan  Jive. 
Sr  Mfidison  St., 


Chicago 


Send  for  Catelo^tie  71 

It  contains  iioo  pages  of  wholesale  prices  and  pictures  of  everything 
you  eat,  wear  or  use. 

Montgomery  Ward  4*  Co.,  Chicago. 

Enclosed  find  15  cents,  for  which  please  send  me  Catalogue  No.  71 


ITame- 


ExpreBS  Office- 
Oonnt^^^^— 


Write  very  plain. 
- Post  Offica- 


-State. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWlIOIiE;SAI.E;  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Baras,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 

Srofits.  In  use  5  8  yeart*.  Officially  Endorsed  by  ttae 
rante.  Low  prices  wlU  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INQERSOLL,  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


For  30  days  to  the  readers  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  Very  Handsomo 

PARLOR  LAMP 

or  China  Tea  Set,  or  Toilet  Set,  or  Clock,  or 
Watch,  and  many  other  articles  too  numerous 
to  mention,  with  an  order  of  20  lbs.  of  our  New 
Crop.  60c.  Tea,  any  kind, or  20  lbs.  Baklnff 
Powder,  45c.  a  lb.,  or  an  assorted  order  Teas 
and  B.  P.  This  advertisement  MUST  accom¬ 
pany  order. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO„ 
P.  O.  Box  280.  81  &  83  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


DISC  ORCHARD  PLOW 


FOR  SALE 

v.ww  wa.wn...—  .  — w --  made  by 
OlukfOf  Bi^anum,  Conn.  Nearly  new. 

Address  F.  W.  VAJI.,  Milton,  N.  Y. 


\Big  Bargains  in 

Farm  Supplies  \ 

1  First  Class  Material,  Merchandise 

and  Machinery  at  SacrINce  Pricesm  . .  1 

'll'' "  ''a  sb^alToTdfTiew  Kalvan-i  ^  ''ZZ  ”  '"S' ^  ^ 

'V  Bath 

teS  Room 

|t~-  PorceTaiu  Bowl,  Hardwood  Seat  and 
■’  {i*  Tank,  Nickel  Plated  flush andsupply 
pipes,  complete,  each  $10.00* 

Cast  Iron  Batb  Tubs, 

Length  s  ft. 

.Complete  with 
full  set  nickel 
■  plated  fittings,  each 
I  $11.00*  They  are  new 
goods,  ask  for  freecata- 
logue  of  our  full  line  of  plumbing  supplies.  ^ 


Steel  Roofing 

strictly  new,  perfect,  Semi- 
Hardened  Steel  Sheets,'  a  feet 
wide,6  feet  long.  The  best  Roof¬ 
ing,  Siding  or  Celling  you  can 
use.  We  furnish  nails  tree  and 
paint  roofing  red  two  sides. 
Comeseither  flat,  corrugated  or  | 
•V’erimped.  Delivered  freeof  all 
I  charges  to  all  points  in C.S.  east  of  Mississippi 

$2.25  PER  SQUARE 

I  Prices  to  other  points  on  appHcatloa* 

I  square  means  loo  squaxe  feet. 


Barbed  and  Smooth 

jrai  write  for  our  prices  on  a  and  a 
point  Barbed  Wire,  painted  and 
galvanized:*also,  65,000  pounds 
SMOOTH  OALVANlzeO  WIRE  SHORTS 
Gauges:  to.  II,  12.  13  and  14.  Price  $1.40  per 
hundred  lbs.  We  also  handle  other  kinds, 
write  us  your  wants. 


Teleahonea  at 

d?  Ag%  Bach  one  is  guar- 
a%0%g  aoteed  to  be  in  per¬ 
fect  order  before  leavingour  plant. 
We  arc  able  to  offer  you  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  $5.00  that  would  cost 
you  twice  as  much  elsewhere.  We 
carry  a  full  stock  of  supplies. 
Send  for  Phone  Catalogue. 


Netting 


19  poultry  netting 
hile  the  supply  lasts,  at 
these  prices,  r.so running 
feet  to  bale. 

12  inch. ,$0.45  per  bale. 

18  inch . .  0.65  per  bale. 

30  inch.,.* I.IO  per  bale. 

36  inch .  1*3.5  per  bale. 

42  inch .  1.50  per  bale. 

ades  at  corresp 


Cold  Water  or  Ready  Mixed  Paints 

*  ^  ,  We  boughtat  Receiver’s  Sale 

from  a  leading  paint  house. 

•  ^  large  quantity  of  Cold 

Water  Paints  and  Ready  Mixed  PainU.  Bqual 
in  grade  to  any  on  the  market. 

Here  is  a  Genuine  Paint  Bargain*  Before 
placing  your  order,  write  us  for  our  special 
prices.  You  can  surely  save  money,  without 
sacrificing  quality. 


nought  iron 

Steam,  Gas  or  Water;  sixes  U  to  la 
We  have  in  stock  a,ooo.ooo  feet  of  Standard 
black  wrought  iron  pipe,  second  hand.  It  is 
in  goc^  condition,  complete  with  threads  and 
couplings  at  following  prices. 

K  inch  at  IK  cents  per  foot. 

^  inch  at  2K  cents  per  foot, 
f  inch  St  354  cents  per  foot* 

IK  i och  a t  4^  cents  per  foot. 


We  bought  several  carToadsof  new  Portable 
Forges  at  a  low  price.  We  have 
also  for  sale  horseshoes,  horseshoe 
nails,  bl'ksmith  tools  of  all  kinds, 
u  single  bitted  axes 

^  35c.  175  dor.  double 

bitted  exes,  ad  qual.  40c* 
6.000  Dietz  Lanterns,  tew  slightly 
affected^  water.  Write  for  prices. 


tasolineCngine$7i 

,  2  HORSE  POWER  ^  - 
Al^lutelynew;most  mo&l 
ern  type.  Guaranteed, I 
pumping  jack  &  fixtures  fit  f 
fittings  for  $75*  Without  | 
pumping  jack  $70* 
Headquarters  for 
Machinery 

Our  line  of  machinery  aup>l 
plies  is  almost  unlimited.  I 
C^omplete  stock  of  SawMIlls,  I 
Pumps,  Sugar  Machinery,  f 
— etc.  * 

And  in  fact  everything  in  that  line. 


building  Materiall 


LUMBER,  SASH.DOORS.ETCJ 
Wecarryacomplete stock  of  firstl 
cla.ss  Building  Material  of  allf 
kinds.  Send  us  your  bill  fori 
estimate.  I 

10  CARLOADS  OP  NEW  DOORS | 

AT  $1,00  each 

I  HARDWARE  SUPPLIES 
Write  for  our  catalogue  Of  build- 
er’s  hardware.  The  per  cent  of  I 

_ _ _ the  dealers  profit  wc  can  savel 

you  will  prove  a  revelation.  " 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  NOs  57 


We  issue  a  complete  illustrated  catalogue  containing  prices  of  which  the  above  are  onlv  a  few  samples. 
You  ought  to  have  a  copy  qf.thU IP  yonr  home  or  office  and  we jBrill  s^nd  it  upon  r^ugxL  ^ 


OHIOAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 


WEST  35TH  AND  IRON  STREETS, 

CHICAGO. 


Get  a 


PLANO 

Husker  and  Shredder 


Save  yourself  the  hard  and  wasteful  work 
of  husking  in  the  old-time  way  ;  save  the  loss 
of  time  ;  the  loss  of  many  tons  of  good,  nutritious  fodder. 

SAFE— With  this  machine  you  run  no  risk  of  injur¬ 
ing  yourself  or  crippling  others,  for  the  operators  of  a  “Plano” 
can’t  reach  the  Feed  Rolls,  and  its  Husking  Rolls  are  covered. 

SWIFT— This  Ten-Roll  Husker  is  equipped  to  work  right 
on  regardless  of  conditions  ;  it  cannot  clog  ;  does  good  work 
whether  corn  is  wet  or  dry  ■,  husks  and  shreds  froni  20  to  over 
30  acres  in  a  day,  and  at  smallest  cost  per  acre,  making  big  profits. 

SATISFACTORY— Plano’s  Patent  Shredder  Head  (with 
416  steel  knives)  shreds  every  bit  of  every  stalk  into  fine 
fodder ;  leaves  no  long  strips  of  stalks  or  sharp  edged  chunks. 
Plano’s  Patent  Husking  Belt  prevents  clogging,  and 
insures  clean  husking.  Plano’s  Revolving  Separator 
takes  out  the  shelled  corn  cleanly — cannot  clog. 

In  first  cost  this  machine  may  seem  a  trifle 
high,  but  it  does  the  business  in  a  way  no 
other  can — it’s  a  money  saver. 

Ask  for  Husker  catalogue. 


PLANO  DIVISION 

International  Harvester  Co. 
of  America 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


D’ 


^RAWING  the  Unger  bar  of  a  mower  from  a  point  ahead  Instead  of  pushing  It  from  behind 
gives  the  wheels  more  traction  and  the  machine  more  power.  This  Is  the  reason  for  the  great 
cutting  power  of  the  Champion,  Just  as  It  was  the  reason  for  the  great  cutting  power  ofthe  old  rear 
cut  mowers.  The  Champion  Is  front  cut,  but  it  is  also  draw  cut,  and  combines  the  cutting  power 
and  durability  of  the  old  rear  cut  mowers  with  the  safety  and  convenience  of  the  modern  front  cuts. 
The  Champion  draws  the  finger  bar  entirely— it  does  not  push  it  lu  the  least,  and  in  this  Important 
particular  is  not  equalled  by  any  other.  The  Champion  has  other  valuable  Improvements,  among 
them  a  simple  and  eflfectlve  liniug  device  for  the  finger  bar,  and  a  superb  pitmau  having  new 
and  Improved  hall  and  socket  connections  both  to  the  knife  and  to  the  fly  wheel.  No  cramping  or 
binding  is  possible  with  the  Champion  pitman,  while  provision  Is  made  for  taking  up  wear  and  lost 
motion,  preventing  pounding  and  breakage.  The  fiy  wheel  pin  is  at  ail  times  surrounded  by  oil,  which 
cannot  be  thrown  out  and  wasted  by  the  revolution  of  the  fly  wheel,  thus  preventing  heating  and  wear 
at  this  Important  and  heretofore  troublesome  point  on  a  mower.  Write  for  catalog  describing  this  won¬ 
derful  modern  mower,  also  Champion  hay  rakes  and  binders.  Handsome  calendar  free  if  requested. 

CHAMPION  DIVISION,  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA.  CHICAGO. 


L  OVER  THE  COU NTRY 

THEY  ARE  USING  PEERING  HARVESTERS 


In  the  SOUTH  Deering  Binders  are  already  cutting 
grain;  in  the  EAST,  WEST,  and  NORTH  Deering 
Mowers  and  Hay  Rakes  have  been  making  hay  for 
some  time  past  in  thousands  of  fields. 


Fifteen  thousand  agents  are  showing  Deering 

BINDERS,  HEADERS,  HEADER-BINDERS,  MOWERS,  REAPERS, 
CORN  BINDERS,  CORN  SHOCKERS,  HISKERS  and  SHREDDERS, 
KNIFE  GRINDERS,  BINDER  TWINE,  and  OIL. 


and  see  the  IDEAL  LINE. 


DEERING  MACHINES 
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II  PER  YEAR. 


THE  ELECTRIC  ROAD  IN  CONNECTICUT. 

What  If  Does  for  Country  Neighborhoods. 

Mr.  Morse  has  so  well  said  on  page  317  re¬ 
garding  electric  roads  I  can  fully  endorse  so  far  as  my 
own  observation  extends.  Like  all  innovations,  the 
trolley  has  had  to  encounter  its  full  share  of  opposi¬ 
tion  by  powerful  vested  interests,  as  well  as  by  a 
sceptical  public.  But  that  is  now  of  the  past.  The 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  corporation,  with 
one  or  two  trifling  exceptions,  now  owns  or  controls 
every  steam  line  of  track  in  the  southern  half  of  New 
England.  For  quite  awhile  its  management  exerted 
a  powerful  influence  adverse  to  the  trolley,  on  the 
ground.  It  is  presumed,  that  its  advent  would  result 
in  pecuniary  loss  to  its  steam  lines.  Now  the  policy 
seems  to  have  been  changed.  The  great  corporation 
is  now  not  only  building  parallel  and  branch  trolley 
lines,  but  purchasing  some  of  those  already  opened  by 
outside  parties.  It  finds  that  instead  of  reducing  their 
business  a  marked  increase  results — the  trolley  lines 
in  many  cases  proving  to  be  important 
feeders  to  the  steam  lines.  There  is  a 
general  feeling,  however,  that  the  cor¬ 
poration  is  not  showing  much  energy  in^ 
opening  new  lines,  and  lines  that  would 
be  completed  by  independent  companies 
in  a  year  or  so  are  made  to  drag  along 
for  two  or  three  years.  Many  believe 
that  the  Legislature  gives  the  corpora¬ 
tion  preference  in  granting  charters  over 
outside  competing  parties.  A  farmer 
owning  a  fine  farm  of  several  hundred 
acres  adjoining  a  steam  railroad  station 
lateiy  expressed  to  me  an  opinion  de- 
cidediy  in  favor  of  the  trolley.  It  would 
benefit,  he  said,  every  farm  in  the  State 
when  extended,  as  he  believed  it  event¬ 
ually  would  be,  to  every  town.  The 
transportation  of  light  freight,  now 
being  developed,  would  enable  the  small 
farmer,  even  if  located  two  .or  three 
miles  from  the  trolley  line,  to  find  a 
quick  and  ready  market  for  much  of  his 
produce.  Quite  a  number  of  towns  in 
the  State  are  not  reached  by  steam  lines. 

Dally  papers  containing  market  reports 
are  seldom  or  never  seen.  Residents  of 
these  towns,  therefore,  are  not  posted 
on  quick  movements  in  the  market.  For 
instance,  when  last  December  eggs  sud¬ 
denly  rose  to  40  and  45  cents  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  market,  sharp  traders  were  quick  to 
perceive  their  opportunity,  and  the  back 
towns  of  eastern  Connecticut  were 
speedily  invaded  by  eager  buyers,  large  quantities 
being  scooped  in  at  prices  varying  from  25  to  30  cents. 
The  farmers  thus  failed  to  receive  the  benefit  which 
the  rise  in  prices  justly  entitled  them  to.  The  advent 
of  the  trolley,  affording  daily  or  semi-daily  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  principal  markets  of  the  country,  will 
doubtless  change  all  this. 

Not  long  since  a  trolley  line  was  opened  from  the 
city  of  Norwich  to  a  suburban  village  about  three 
miles  out  A  local  dealer  running  a  general  store,  an¬ 
ticipating  that  quick  and  easy  access  to  the  city  would 
seriously  cut  into  his  trade,  began  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  closing  up  his  business.  After  the  cars  be¬ 
gan  to  run  he  found,  much  to  his  surprise,  that  his 
trade  was  increasing  instead  of  falling  off,  and  shortly 
found  himself  doing  more  business  than  ever  before. 
He  found  that  he  could  buy  goods  as  cheaply  and  sell 
them  as  cheaply  as  his  city  competitors,  and  besides 
retaining  his  old  customers  secured  quite  a  few  new 
ones  from  the  city,  many  of  whom  would  probably 
never  have  visited  the  village  but  for  the  cheap  rides 


on  the  electric  cars.  I  am  informed  that  local  deal¬ 
ers  in  another  village  about  five  miles  out  from  the 
same  city  in  a  different  direction  had  precisely  the 
same  experience.  So  it  would  seem  that  the  trolley 
benefits  vastly  more  people  than  it  injures.  I  am  not 
sure  that  owners  of  horseflesh  will  permanently  suffer 
any  material  loss.  MTien  steam  railroads  were  first 
built  it  was  universally  believed  that  the  occupation 
of  the  horse  was  gone,  and  that  its  value  would  greatly 
depreciate.  But  new  uses  were  soon  found  for  the 
noble  animal  and  its  numbers  and  value  have  steadily 
increased  during  the  past  70  or  80  years  of  railroading. 

All  the  larger  cities  of  New  England  have  trolley 
lines  radiating  from  the  center  like  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel.  These  lines  are  being  further  extended  every 
year.  A  certain  line  from  the  city  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  was  opened  two  or  three  years  ago.  It  ran 
parallel  with,  but  two  or  three  miles  distant  from,  a 
steam  railroad  for  about  20  miles.  In  conversation 
with  a  man  who  rode  over  the  line  when  first  opened, 
he  described  it  as  running  through  about  the  most 


God-forsaken  country  that  he  had  ever  set  eyes  upon. 
Unpainted  and  weather-beaten  houses,  tumbling- 
down  outbuildings,  dilapidated  fences,  cluttered-up 
dooryards  encumbered  with  all  sorts  of  rubbish, 
abounded  on  every  hand,  and  furnished  the  beholder 
with  a  vivid  picture  of  universal  unthrift  and  squalor. 
The  highway,  also,  was  about  on  a  par  with  the  poor¬ 
est  of  country  roads.  Two  years  later  he  rode  over 
the  same  line  again,  and  was  amazed  at  the  wonderful 
transformation.  Freshly-painted  houses,  nicely-kept 
lawns,  verandas  and  ground  redolent  with  choice  roses 
and  flowers  greeted  his  eyes  everywhere  along  the 
line.  It  seemed  as  if  the  residents  had  become  aware 
that  their  premises  were  on  view,  and  were  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  be  outdone  by  their  stylish  city  visitors 
in  the  way  of  bright  colors  and  neat  attire.  The  old 
highway  had  also  been  replaced  by  a  substantial  mac¬ 
adamized  road,  and  on  every  hand  appeared  ample 
evidence  of  abounding  prosperity.  Truly  the  trolley 
is  a  great  civilizer,  equalizer  and  refiner.  When  the 
value  of  the  trolley  as  a  freight  carrier  becomes  fully 


realized  the  farmers  of  Massachusetts  will  undoubted¬ 
ly  demand  and  secure  the  removal  of  the  freight  re¬ 
striction  imposed  in  the  interest  of  the  steam  rail¬ 
roads.  United  action  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  is 
essential  if  that  result  is  to  be  accomplished  in  the 
near  future.  I  do  not  think  the  farmers  generally 
here  in  Connecticut  appreciate  the  value  of  the  trolley 
as  a  freight  carrier.  Like  every  new  thing  consider¬ 
able  time  will  be  required  to  bring  it  into  generai  use. 

Connecticut.  ii.  ii.  boaro.man. 


THE  ^'DUST-SPRAYING"  METHOD. 

The  Mixture  to  be  Used. 

I  have  tried  both  dust  and  liquid  spraying,  and  am 
satisfied  the  dust  is  the  coming  spray.  It  will  do  all 
that  can  be  done  with  liquid  at  less  cost  in  labor  and 
material;  all  the  heavy  work  is  done  away  with,  no 
barrels  to  haul,  no  water  to  handle.  When  at  work 
everything  can  be  prepared  in  the  house  at  any  time. 

I  am  using  the  Cyclone  sprayer.  When  I  got  the  one 
I  have  I  put  it  on  a  light  one-horse 
wagon  that  I  could  turn  anywhere  with, 
put  a  boy  to  turn  the  crank,  and  went 
to  work.  Our  orchard  was  nearly  de¬ 
foliated  with  canker-worms;  after  two 
applications  the  trees  put  out  new 
leaves  and  made  a  fine  growtn.  To  do 
the  best  work  with  a  dust  spray  it 
should  be  done  while  dew  is  on.  I  find 
it  much  quicker  than  the  liquid,  as  there 
is  no  waste  to  it.  Get  the  wind  in  your 
favor,  fill  the  air  full  of  dust,  and  it  will 
envelop  the  whole  orchard,  and  on  ex¬ 
amination  you  will  find  it  on  every  leaf 
and  twig.  Use  dust  enough  to  make 
trees  look  gray.  I  find  no  bad  results 
from  getting  on  too  much,  and  if  mix¬ 
tures  are  properly  made  it  will  stay  on 
just  as  well  or  better  than  liquid.  In 
regard  to  making  the  mixtures  they  are 
simplicity  itself  compared  with  the 
liquid.  Everything  can  be  weighed  or 
measured,  so  you  know  exactly  what 
you  are  using,  and  a  little  experience 
will  show  you  what  elements  may  be 
lacking  to  do  the  work  on  hand.  For 
apple  trees  we  use  the  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture;  one  barrel  of  fresh  lime,  divide  it 
into  two  parts  (on  a  cellar  floor  is  best); 
break  all  the  large  lumps  to  the  size  of 
hen’s  eggs.  Weigh  12  pounds  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  copper,  break  it  up  as  fine  as 
you  can,  put  in  a  gunny  sack  and  sus¬ 
pend  it  m  six  gallons  of  hot  water  till 
it  is  all  dissolved;  then  sprinKle  the  lime  with  the 
solution.  When  all  the  lumps  begin  to  slake  cover 
with  a  wet  carpet  or  sacks  to  hold  in  the  steam.  Let 
it  stand  till  cool;  it  will  be  ready  for  use  after  being 
sifted  through  a  fine  sieve.  Dissolve  three  pounds  of 
Babbitt’s  lye  in  four  gallons  of  water  and  use  the 
same  as  the  sulphate  of  copper.  You  will  notice  I  am 
using  10  gallons  of  water  to  dry-slake  one  barrel 
of  lime.  Some  will  take  more  and  some  less.  After 
you  have  it  all  cool  screen  the  two  heaps  together  and 
mix  thoroughly.  When  screened  add  five  pounds  of 
powdered  sulphur  and  one  pound  Paris-green  to  the 
bushel  of  dust.  Our  lime  slakes  out  five  bushels  of 
dust  to  barrel,  and  will  spray  about  500  15-year-old 
trees.  Other  mixtures  are  made  by  merely  adding  or 
deducting  from  this  Bordeaux  Mixture.  It  will  take 
about  one  hour  to  spray  100  trees,  but  as  the  material 
Is  light  enough  it  can  be  taken  out  to  do  half  day’s 
work  at  one  time.  The  cost  of  the  material  for  500 
trees  once  over  Is  one  barrel  of  lime,  90  cents;  12 
pounds  copper,  21  cents;  25  pounds  sulphur,  75  cents; 
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five  pounds  Ivondon  purple,  $1;  three  boxes  lye,  30 
cents;  total,  $3.16.  For  San  Josd  scale  use  common 
salt  in  place  of  copperas  in  making  mixture. 

Liberty,  Mo.  n.  w.  e. 

Advantages  of  Dusting. 

I  used  the  liquid  more  or  less  from  1884  to  1900  in¬ 
clusive,  and  think  I  know  some  of  its  defective  points. 
This  is  my  third  season  with  the  dust,  and  I  see  as  yet 
no  reason  to  return  to  the  liquid.  I  am  now  going 
over  the  orchard  the  second  time.  Had  I  been  using 
the  liquid  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  do 
the  work  owing  to  the  soft  condition  of  the  ground 
from  constant  rains.  My  dust  this  year  contains 
lime,  blue  vitriol,  Paris-green,  caustic  soda  and  sul¬ 
phur,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  effectual  for  everything, 
unless  it  is  the  scale  and  the  leaf-hoppers.  My  re¬ 
sult  last  season  on  the  Maiden  Blush  apple  was  a 
failure  for  some  reason.  I  had  a  very  wormy  and 
rough  lot  of  fruit,  but  Winesaps  growing  alongside 
of  them  were  as  free  of  worms  and  scab  as  any  or¬ 
chard  in  the  State.  I  think  this  difference  was  due 
partly  to  the  dust  used,  for  there  was  a  more  dilute 
dust  used  at  first.  From  personal  experience  I  con¬ 
sider  the  dust  has  the  following  points  of  advantage 
over  the  liquid:  The  dust  makes  no  load  and  no  trips 
have  to  be  made  to  renew  a  supply  before  quitting 
time,  and  that  in  a  wet  season,  like  the  present,  is  a 
big  advantage.  The  same  mixture  will  do  for  all  fruit 
with  no  danger  of  burning  the  leaves  of  any  of  them. 
The  machine  is  always  ready  for  work  and  can  be  put 
to  work  on  quick  notice.  There  are  no  nozzles  to  clog, 
no  leaky  valves,  or  broken  hose.  Two  hands  will  do 
nearly  as  much  in  one  day  with  the  dust  as  three  can 
with  the  liquid,  and  the  liquid  applied  from  one  side 
only.  The  water  has  no  value  except  as  a  carrier, 
while  the  lime  is  a  fungicide  and  is  also  a  benefit  to 
the  land.  I  have  tried  no  check  trees  or 
plots,  so  can  give  no  positive  proof  that 
the  dust  is  or  is  not  equal  to  the  liquid, 
but  1  do  know  for  a  certainty  that  the 
dust  will  destroy  the  tent-caterpillar, 
canker-worm,  leaf-roller,  skeletonizer. 

Codling  moth  and  other  insects  which 
cat  the  leaves.  There  are  some  points 
lor  improvement  in  preparing  the  dust, 
and  much  room  for  improving  the  ma¬ 
chines.  A  machine  should  have  a  strong 
steady  blast  with  a  valve  to  open  or 
shut,  quick  to  regulate  the  discharge, 
and  a  good-sized  hopper. 

Illinois.  A.  A.  niNKT.ET. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  HORSE. 

Last  Winter  David  Lubin  called 
our  attention  to  a  new  power  device 
for  garden  cultivation.  In  the  cel¬ 
lar  of  his  New  York  house  he  had  ar¬ 
ranged  a  long  bed  of  soil  in  which 
the  implement  was  tried.  The  device 
for  multiplying  man  power  is  shown  at  Fig.  137.  A 
stout  frame  is  arranged  so  that  the  bottom  is  so  firm¬ 
ly  fixed  in  the  soil  that  it  will  not  “give.”  At  the 
upper  part  of  this  frame  is  a  small  windlass  with  a 
crank  handle  at  each  end,  so  that  a  man  can  turn  with 
both  hands.  A  stout  rope  or  light  chain  coils  up  on 
the  windlass  passing  down  over  a  small  pulley,  and 
out  so  that  it  may  be  attached  to  a  cultivator  or  plow. 
As  operated  in  the  cellar  this  rope  was  pulled  out  to 
nearly  20  feet  and  fastened  to  a  small  combination 
harrow  and  cultivator.  I  then  stood  in  the  position 
of  the  man  shown  in  the  picture  with  my  feet  on  the 
supports  which  steady  the  frame  and  turned  the  wind¬ 
lass  with  both  hands.  As  the  rope  was  wound  over 
the  windlass  it  passed  over  the  lower  pulley,  thus 
making  a  straight  draft  upon  the  cultivator.  As  a 
result  this  tool  was  pulled  slowly  toward  me,  tearing 
up  the  soil  in  a  surprising  way.  When  I  attempted  to 
pull  the  cultivator  by  hauling  directly  upon  the  rope 
I  found  that  I  could  not  stir  it.  I  am  satisfied  that  a 
fair-sized  horse  w’ould  be  required  to  do  the  work  I 
did  by  turning  that  windlass.  This  would  be  quickly 
understood  by  one  who  tried  to  lift  a  bucket  of  water 
out  of  a  well  by  pulling  it  up  hand  over  hand  and  then 
lifted  the  same  bucket  by  winding  the  rope  over  a 
windlass. 

It  was  quite  evident  from  the  first  that  Mr.  Lubin 
has  devised  a  simple  arrangement  of  great  power.  The 
plan  he  proposed  was  for  a  man  to  fasten  the  frame 
into  the  ground  and  then  pull  plow  or  cultivator  up 
to  him.  Then  quickly  to  pull  out  the  frame,  carry  it 
out  to  the  length  of  the  rope,  drive  the  ends  into  the 
ground  as  he  would  a  spade  and  again  pull  it  on.  Thus 
traveling  back  and  forth  over  the  field  one  man  could 
slowly  work  up  the  ground  or,  more  rapidly,  cultivate 
several  rows  at  a  time.  There  was  no  question  in  my 
mind  but  that  with  this  tool  one  man  of  fair  size  can 
do  the  work  of  a  small  horse  or  of  three  men  with 


ordinary  tools  in  preparing  the  soil  for  seeding.  As 
for  cultivating  among  growing  crops  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  small  cultivators  I  fear  that  without  a  guide  the 
implement  would  tear  up  too  many  plants,  shy  at 
hidden  stones  and  act  as  many  humans  unfortunately 
do  when  sent  along  without  a  rudder.  To  overcome 
these  objections  Mr.  Lubin  has,  as  I  understand  him, 
given  up  the  idea  of  using  the  small  cultivators  now 
in  use,  and  devised  the  special  tool  shown  in  the  pic¬ 
ture.  This  is  arranged  with  weights  in  an  ingenious 
way  so  that  it  wdll  very  nearly  guide  itself.  This  has 
been  tried  in  practical  outside  work. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  tremendous  power 
which  a  fair-sized  man  can  develop  with  this  ma¬ 
chine.  In  a  larger  way  the  device  can  be  used  for 
heavier  work.  For  example,  a  two-horse  gasoline  en¬ 
gine  could  be  mounted  on  a  stone  boat  with  one  of 
these  frames  at  the  back  and  with  spurs  to  hold  it 
fast  in  the  ground.  One  good  horse  could  haul  this 
outfit  for  150  feet,  and  then  the  engine  could  haul  a 
heavy  gang  plow  or  harrow  up  to  it.  Thus  with  one 
horse  a  farmer  could  do  the  work  of  four.  I  believe 
that  sometliing  of  this  sort  will  be  found  quite  prac¬ 
tical  in  the  future,  and  while  Mr.  Lubin  thoroughly 
believes  that  Vis  tools  will  revolutionize  the  ciiUivatioti 
of  growing  garden  crops,  it  seems  to  me  that  their 
best  work  will  be  done  in  preparing  the  seed  bed. 

_  H.  W.  C. 

MAIL  BOXES  FOR  FREE  RURAL  DELIVERY 

There  ha.s  been  some  complaint  and  much  discussion 
over  an  order  from  the  Post  Ottice  Department  requiring 
farmers  who  receive  mail  on  a  rural  delivery  route  to 
try  certain  specified  mail  boxes.  The  following  letter 
from  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General  seems  to 
settle  the  matter: 

The  Department  insists  that  persons  desiring  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  rural  free  delivery  service  on 


routes  established  since  October  1,  1902  (the  date  when 
the  Postmaster  General’s  Order  No.  739  went  into  ef¬ 
fect),  must  erect  boxes  which  conform  to  the  terms  of 
that  order,  and  which  have  been  approved  in  the  man¬ 
ner  provided  for  by  it.  Parties  refusing  to  erect  such 
approved  boxes  on  routes  established  since  the  Post¬ 
master  General’s  order  became  effective,  are  consid¬ 
ered  as  not  desiring  the  rural  mail  service,  and  it  is 
consequently  withheld  from  them.  Boxes,  approved  in 
conformity  to  Order  No.  739,  are  covered  and  pro¬ 


tected  by  the  United  States  Statutes,  which  provide 
as  follows: 

Whoever  shall  willfully  or  maliciously  injure,  tear 
down,  or  destroy  any  letter  box  or  other  receptacle  es¬ 
tablished  by  order  of  the  Postmaster-General,  or  ap¬ 
proved  or  designated  by  him,  for  the  receipts  or  delivery 
of  mail  matter  on  any  rural  free  delivery  route,  star 
route  or  other  mall  route,  or  shall  break  open  the  same, 
or  willfully  or  maliciously  injure,  deface  or  destroy  any 
mail  matter  deposited  therein,  or  shall  willfully  take 
or  steal  such  matter  from  or  out  of  such  letter  box  or 
other  receptacle,  or  shall  willfully  aid  or  assist  in  any 
of  tlie  aforementioned  offenses,  shall  for  every  such  of¬ 
fense  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000,  or 
by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  three  years. 

Before  the  rural  free  delivery  became  a  permanent 
part  of  the  postal  service,  its  patrons  were  permitted 
to  erect  boxes  of  varying  styles  and  descriptions,  many 


of  which  are  still  in  existence  and  do  not  conform  in 
materia]  or  construction  to  Order  No.  739,  and  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  such  boxes  the  method  of  the  Department  is 
set  forth  in  the  following  paragraph,  which  is  taken 
from  that  order: 

In  all  service  heretofore  established,  and  wherein  in¬ 
appropriate,  unsafe,  and  unsuitable  boxes  are  in  use,  the 
Department  will  expect  that  patrons  of  rural  free  de¬ 
livery  (now  aecepted  as  a  permanent  feature  of  the  postal 
service)  will  conform  as  promptly  as  possible  to  the  fore- 
goin.g  requirements,  if  they  desire  the  continuance  of 
i-ural  free  delivery.  Those  charged  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  service  will  put  this  order  into  effect  with 
firmness,  but  without  undue  haste  or  harshness. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  service,  patrons  were  not 
restricted  to  any  great  extent,  were  allowed  to  erect 
for  the  reception  of  their  mail  almost  any  kind  of  box, 
and  in  consequence,  many  of  them  put  up  undignified 
and  disreputable  affairs  such  as  old  boot  legs,  bird 
cages,  drain  pipes,  hobby  horses,  stove  pipes,  sardine 
boxes,  tin  cans,  and  boxes  of  all  sizes,  shapes  and  con¬ 
structions,  which  it  would  be  manifestly  absurd  to 
class  with  those  covered  by  the  United  States  Statute 
quoted.  Inasmuch  as  a  rural  carrier  is  required  to 
travel  daily  a  route  of  approximately  25  miles,  serv¬ 
ing  100  boxes,  more  or  less,  it  is  obvious  that  mail 
boxes  he  serves  should  be  of  such  shape  and  construc¬ 
tion  as  will  most  facilitate  a  rapid  delivery  and  col¬ 
lection  of  mail  by  the  carrier.  They  should  not  only 
present  a  respectable  appearance,  but  should  be  manu¬ 
factured  of  such  material  as  will  best  protect  the  mail 
deposited  therein  from  vandalism  and  from  the  ele¬ 
ments.  For  these  and  similar  reasons  the  restric¬ 
tions  set  forth  in  Order  No.  739  have  been  put  in 
force,  and  are  esteemed  to  be  necessary  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  patrons  and  for  the  good  of  the  service. 
Rural  free  delivery  boxes,  erected  by  patrons  previous 
to  October  1,  1902,  as  well  as  all  others,  are  inspected 
by  authorized  and  direct  representative.s 
of  the  Department,  and  if  found  abso¬ 
lutely  insecure,  not  weather-proof,  or 
totally  unfit  for  the  reception  of  mail, 
they  are  condemned  and  the  patrons 
owning  them  are  notified,  and  if  such 
patrons,  after  a  reasonable  time  elapses, 
neglect  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
replace  the  condemned  boxes  with  those 
which  have  been  approved  under  Order 
No.  739  the  Department  will  direct  the 
postmaster  to  withhold  rural  service 
from  such  persons  and  retain  their  mail 
in  the  postotfice  to  be  called  for,  until 
such  time  as  approved  boxes  are  erected. 
Under  the  present  rules,  rural  carriers 
are  not  permitted  to  deliver  mail  or  leave 
same  in  exposed  places,  where  it  is  likely 
to  be  lost  or  destroyed,  even  though  the 
addressee  requests  such  disposition  to  be 
made  and  offers  to  assume  the  risk.  It 
is  considered  that  this  rule  applies  to 
boxes  which  have  been  condemned  by 
a  representative  of  the  Department  for 
being  insecure,  not  weather-proof,  or  totally  unfit 
receptacles  for  United  States  mail,  consequently  ser¬ 
vice  is  withdrawn  from  such  boxes,  after  a  reason¬ 
able  time  has  been  given  to  the  owners  thereof  to 
replace  them  with  approved  boxes. 

First  Ass’t  Postmaster  General.  k.  j.  -wynne. 


FEEDING  WITH  WILD  ORUSS  PASTURE. 

How  shall  I  feed  a  Ihree-year-old  cow  pasturing  on 
wild  grass,  mostly  in  the  woods?  T  wish  to  get  as  much 
milk  as  possihD  without  injuring  the  cow  for  future  u.se. 
'I'Ve  cow  is  half  Jersey,  half  Durham,  good  size. 

So.  Pulteney,  N.  Y.  H.  h.  Q. 

This  wild  grass  is  not  a  palatable  food,  that  is.  a 
grass  growing  in  low  land  undrained,  and  there  is  no 
combination  or  single  food  that  she  would  consume 
and  then  eat  this  wild  grass  readily.  If  you  fed  her 
enough  for  maintenance  and  for  milk  production  she 
would  be  satisfied  and  keep  away  from  the  pasture. 
The  nearest  approach  to  success  will  be  to  feed  very 
concentrated  food,  cornmeal  and  cotton-seed  meal, 
equal  parts,  and  no  bulky  food.  She  will  thus  have  a 
craving  for  fibrous  food  and  eat  enough  of  the  wild 
grass  to  satisfy  this  demand.  Cows  will  eat  straw 
with  relish  if  no  more  palatable  food  is  at  hand,  when 
bein.g  fed  heavily  upon  grain  food  if  it  contains  a 
large  per  cent  of  protein.  It  is  nature’s  effort  to  pro¬ 
tect  itself  and  supply  every  demand.  If  on  the  other 
hand  this  is  well  drained  land  and  some  natural  grass 
is  growing  in  the  woods,  if  not  too  shady,  animals 
will  take  very  kindly  to  it.  I  have  in  mind  a  farm 
where  in  very  dry  weather  the  only  obtainable  pasture 
food  is  in  the  wmods,  but  it  is  a  sweet,  nutritious 
grass  as  evidenced  by  the  fondness  for  it  and  the  milk 
flow.  In  such  a  case  there  may  be  a  variety  of  foods 
giving  good  results,  depending  upon  their  cost.  Mill 
feed,  gluten,  distillery  grains,  cornmeal,  cotton-seed 
meal  for  the  concentrates,  and  if  the  pasture  is  short 
any  of  the  forage  plants  that  grow  best  for  you  will 
suffice.  Give  her  salt  once  a  day,  and  if  she  has  grain 
twice  a  day  feed  salt  twice.  Salt  is  stimulating  to  di¬ 
gestion,  and  that  is  necessary  for  full  flow.  The  fu¬ 
ture  usefulness  of  the  cow  will  not  be  impaired  by 
full  feed  if  her  wants  are  all  supplied.  More  cows  are 
injured  by  improper  food  than  by  full  feed  of  well- 
ordered  rations.  h.  e.  cook. 


A  NEW  DEVICE  FOR  MULTIPLYING  MAN  POWER.  Fig.  137. 
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HANDLING  THE  STRAWBERRY  CROP. 

Picking  and  Grading. 

Care  must  be  used  in  picking,  handling  and  grading 
strawberries  if  we  expect  to  receive  the  largest  re¬ 
turns.  It  is  useless  to  spend  tirxe  in  growing  fine 
plants,  to  be  careful  in  setting  them  out,  to  expend 
money  in  buying  high-grade  fertilizers,  to  use  the  best 
methods  of  cultivation,  producing  a  large  crop  of  fine 
berries,  and  then  neglect  the  picking  and  marketing. 
It  is  profitable  to  use  only  the  best  of  pickers,  as  a 
careless  one  can  ruin  not  only  what  berries  he  picks, 
but  injures  many  of  those  left  on  the  vines.  I  would 
much  prefer  to  hire  men  and  pay  them  by  the  day  to 
nick  fancy  strawberries  if  this  was  possible.  As  it  is 
not,  the  next  best  plan  is  to  secure  boys  and  girls  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood.  Being  unable  to  secure 
enough  pickers  in  the  country  many  are  used  from  the 
neighboring  town.  The  farm  boys  and  girls,  however, 
are  always  better  pickers  than  their  city  cousins,  and 
are  given  the  preference.  Several  rules  governing  the 
pickers  are  strictly  enforced.  All  pickers  are  treated 
as  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  they  are  required  to  con¬ 
duct  themselves  as  such.  They  are  required  to  pick 
the  berries  as  I  v/ant  them  picked,  and  not  in  the  way 
they  want  to.  All  loud  talking  or  shouting  among  the 
pickers  is  prohibited.  Any  boy  using  profane  language 
is  immediately  discharged.  The  small  boys  are  a 
nuisance  in  the  berry  field,  and  are  never  employed, 
not  even  when  the  berries  cannot  be  picked  for  want 
of  help.  They  are  usually  noisy,  causing  trouble 
among  the  other  pickers;  being  out  for  a  good  time 
they  destroy  more  berries  than  they  pick,  and  even 
what  they  do  pick  are  only  fit  to  be  fed  to  the  chick¬ 
ens.  One  cent  per  quart  is  paid  for  picking.  An  extra 
one-fourtJi  cent  is  given  at  the  close  to  all  who  help 
through  the  season.  By  this  method  1 
find  there  is  less  difficulty  in  securing 
pickers  when  the  berries  are  scarce  early 
and  late  in  the  season.  The  pickers  who 
do  help  all  the  time  are  also  much  bet¬ 
ter  satisfied.  Before  time  to  commence 
picking  the  rows  are  numbered  by  driv¬ 
ing  a  numbered  stake  between  each  row 
at  both  ends  and  in  the  center  of  the 
field.  On  the  morning  that  the  pickers 
arrive  to  commence  work  each  one  is 
rcrpiired  to  sign  card  shown  herewith. 

The  card  is  then  tied  to  a  picking 
stand,  holding  four  quarts,  and  given  to 
the  picker.  Each  of  the  old  pickers  is 
assigned  a  row  and  they  begin  work. 

The  new  ones  are  next  instructed  in  the 
proper  way  of  gathering  the  fruit.  Each 
picker  is  started  between  two  rows  and 
required  to  pick  the  berries  on  one-half 
of  each  row.  The  berries  must  be  pick¬ 
ed  by  pinching  off  the  stems  while  hold¬ 
ing  to  the  stems  instead  of  the  berry 
and  placing  the  berry  in  the  box.  Some 
pickers  persist  in  pulling  the  berries  and 
filling  their  hands  full  before  placing 
them  in  the  quart  baskets.  This  is  not 
allowed,  as  many  berries  will  be  bruised 
and  unfit  for  market.  The  small,  inferior  and  over¬ 
ripe  fruit  are  placed  in  a  box  by  themselves. 

After  the  four  quarts  are  full  they  are  taken  to  the 
packing  shed,  where  the  inspector  receives  them  and 
gives  the  picker  credit  by  punching,  with  a  conduc¬ 
tors  punch,  the  number  on  his  card  representing  the 
number  of  quarts  just  brought  in.  The  picker  fills  up 
his  stand  with  empties  and  returns  to  the  field.  When 
the  pickers  reach  the  stakes  in  the  center  of  the  field 
they  take  the  next  outside  row,  thus  picking  one  end 
of  the  field  before  commencing  on  the  other.  In  this 
way  the  rows  are  not  so  long,  and  the  pickers  will  be 
closer  together  and  more  easily  looked  after.  Straw¬ 
berries  are  never  picked  when  the  vines  are  wet  with 
dew  or  rain.  It  takes  a  great  amount  of  determina¬ 
tion  sometimes  to  make  ourselves  believe  it  is  best 
to  keep  the  pickers  out  of  the  field  immediately  after 
a  shower,  when  the  vines  are  loaded  with  ripe  berries 
that  should  be  picked  at  once,  but  in  most  cases  we 
profit  by  waiting  until  the  vines  are  dry.  No  berries 
are  picked  on  Sunday  for  market  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.  The  Monday  morning  market  is  supplied  by 
commencing  as  early  that  morning  as  possible,  and 
I  usually  have  the  berries  in  the  market  by  nine 
0  clock  unless  there  should  be  a  heavy  dew  or  rain. 
Seldom  has  it  happened  that  I  was  unable  to  supply 
ffly  customers  before  the  noon  meal.  In  Fig.  137  is 
shown  a  group  of  pickers. 

The  day  is  past  when  we  can  succeed  by  marketing 
our  fruit  in  any  but  the  best  condition.  No  other 
work  in  the  berry  business  phys  as  large  a  per  cent 
on  the  cost  as  that  of  properly  grading  and  making 
each  quart  look  attractive.  We  must  first  satisfy  the 
eyes  of  our  customers.  It  is  useless  to  offer  them  a 
Quart  of  small,  bruised,  mashed  or  unattractive  ber¬ 


ries  and  ask  them  the  same  price  as  the  quart  that 
has  been  properly  picked  and  graded.  As  the  berries 
are  brought  to  the  picking  shed  they  are  sorted  into 
four  grades.  The  first  or  “fancy”  grade  contains 
nothing  but  large  and  perfect  berries.  The  second  or 
“choice”  grade  contains  berries  not  large  enough  for 


PLEASANT  VIEW  FRUIT  FARM 

Picker’s  Card — Not  Transferable 
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Paid  I  $  50  cents. 

Name .  No . 


the  fancy  and  too  large  for  the  third  grade;  also  the 
large  berries  that,  while  not  soft,  are  not  firm  enough 
for  the  best  grade.  The  third  or  “common”  grade  con¬ 
tains  all  berries  that  will  not  do  for  the  two  first,  ex¬ 
cept  those  that  are  soft,  and  the  culls,  which  go  into 
the  fourth  grade  and  are  never  marketed.  Bach  quart 
is  well  rounded  up  and  all  the  berries  on  top  are  turn- 


POSSIBLE  PROFITS  IN  STRAWBERRIES. 


What  a  New  York  Grower  Says. 

The  strawberry  bed  that  has  been  cared  for  prop¬ 
erly,  costing  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100  up  to  the 
first  Winter,  ought  to  produce  on  an  average  5,000 
quarts  of  berries  to  the  acre,  and  these  ought  to  sell 
at  an  average  price  of  10  cents  per  quart.  There  are 
people  who  have  claimed  to  get  20,000  quarts  to  the 
acre,  and  I  have  myself  raised  at  the  rate  of  16,000 
quarts  of  Crescents  and  13,200  quarts  of  Parker  Earle 
to  the  acre.  I  think  I  could  do  as  well  with  such 
kinds  as  Sample,  Sunshine,  Glen  Mary,  Ridgeway, 
Clyde,  Barton  and  several  others.  There  are  other 
varieties  that  wili  not  produce  quite  as  many  quarts, 
but  being  earlier  or  later,  will  bring  as  much  money. 
There  are  always  off  years,  caused  by  grubs,  droughts, 
excessively  wet  weather,  frosts,  etc.,  and  5,000  quarts 
to  the  acre  is  a  good  safe  average  for  the  average 
well-tended  strawberry  bed.  The  varieties  that  are 
especially  adapted  for  my  section  are  Ridgway,  Rough 
Rider,  Sunshine,  Glen  Mary,  Clyde,  Johnson’s  Early, 
Seaford  and  Barton. 

The  first  thing  to  do  with  the  strawberry  bed  in  the 
Spring,  before  the  fruiting  season,  is  to  remove  the 
covering.  This  we  do  by  raking  lightly  into  the  paths 
with  garden  rakes.  The  straw  is  then  carried  off  the 
field  and  placed  on  the  ends  of  the  rows.  Then  a  good 
dressing  of  commercial  fertilizer  is  scattered  by  hand 
right  on  the  row  of  plants,  and  brushed  in  by  going 
over  with  broom.  We  aim  to  put  on  500  pounds  to  the 
acre  of  fertilizer  that  analyzes  about  3.30  per  cent  ni¬ 
trogen,  six  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  (available),  10 
per  cent  potash.  Some  of  the  rows  are  dug  close  for 
plants.  We  do  not  dig  up  the  entire  row,  but  dig  all 
the  young  plants,  leaving  the  old  or  parent  plant  to 
bear  fruit.  The  reason  we  do  not  dig 
the  old  plants  up  is  that  no  one  wants 
them,  although  we  consider  them  as 
valuable  as  the  young  plants.  If  left  to 
fruit,  they  bear  a  good  crop  of  the  finest 
berries,  because  not  crowded  in  the  row. 
Of  course  if  the  rows  are  dug  for  plants, 
we  do  not  get  the  5,000  quarts  to  the 
the  acre.  All  perennial  weeds,  such  as 
dock,  dandelion  and  chickweed,  are  cut 
or  pulled  out.  Chickweed  is  the  hane  of 
the  strawberry  business  when  once  it 
gets  in,  and  it  must  be  fought  relent¬ 
lessly.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
cost  of  weeding  in  the  Spring  because 
of  the  chickweed.  The  weeding  of  the 
strawberry  bed  can  be  done  safely  at 
any  time  before  the  fruit  is  ripe,  but 
best  results  are  secured  when  done  as 
early  in  the  Spring  as  possible.  If  done 
late  in  the  season  and  the  weather  is  dry 
the  plants  will  be  disturbed  and  much 
loss  of  crop  will  result. 

Just  before  the  fruit  begins  to  color 
we  go  through  and  replace  the  straw, 
putting  it  on  so  as  to  cover  all  the  bare 
space  of  ground,  and  work  it  in  under 
the  leaves.  This  helps  to  keep  the 
ground  moist  and  insures  the  berries  keeping  clean, 
to  say  nothing  about  the  comfort  to  the  pickers.  We 
find  it  is  better  to  remove  the  straw  and  remulch, 
than  to  leave  the  straw  on  all  the  time.  If  the  weath¬ 
er  is  very  warm  and  sunshiny,  it  is  just  as  well  per¬ 
haps  to  let  the  straw  remain  between  the  rows,  but  if 
the  weather  is  cold  and  wet,  the  mulch  is  a  detriment 
to  the  growth  of  the  plants.  We  use  four-quart  pick¬ 
ing  stands  and  pick  direct  into  the  baskets  that  are 
used  to  ship  in.  We  have  never  graded  our  fruit.  We 
prefer  to  pick  early  in  the  day  when  it  is  cool.  We 
prefer  to  pick  when  ihe  dew  is  on  or  when  it  is  wet, 
after  a  rain,  rather  than  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  We 
pay  two  cents  straight  per  quart  and  do  not  board 
the  pickers  or  carry  them  back  and  forth.  We  watch 
them  constantly,  to  see  that  undesirable  fruit  is  not 
put  in.  Picking  berries  is  a  greater  strain  on  a  per¬ 
son’s  honor  than  handling  bank  bills.  There  are  few 
who  do  not  need  watching.  i,.  j.  FARjfKK. 

New  York. 


A  BICYCLE  GRINDSTONE. 


I  saw  the  question  asked  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  some  time 
ago  what  had  become  of  the  wheels.  I  have  drawn 
an  outline.  Fig.  138,  of  which  I  have  done  with  an  old 
one,  that  had  passed  its  usefulness  on  the  road.  I 
therefore  made  a  grindstone  frame  of  it,  and  it  works 
so  well  that  if  I  could  not  procure  another  money 
would  not  buy  it.  In  construction  it  is  very  simple; 
anybody  handy  with  tools  can  make  it.  The  seat  is 
two-inch  chestnut  plank.  You  will  notice  that  the 
seat  plank  has  a  neck  (that  is  so  the  legs  can  use  foot 
pedals).  Sprocket  of  back  bicycle  wheel  (c)  is  on  axle 
of  grindstone;  a  is  sprocket  as  it  belongs  on  wheel 
chain  to  connect  griud.stone  sprocket;  b,  frame  insert¬ 
ed  in  seat,  one-inch  hoie  bored  in  same;  d,  single  leg 
to  keep  it  from  being  front  heavy;  e.  foot  pedal  con¬ 
nected  with  front  leg  to  connection  f,  to  pedal  bar,  g, 
both  made  of  hard  wood  one-inch  by  two-inch. 

Ridgewood,  N.  J.  j.  h.  n. 


INDIANA  STRAWBERRY  PICKERS.  Fig.  139. 

ed  with  the  stem  down.  This  costs  something  extra, 
l)ut  it  adds  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  each  quart, 
and  also  increases  the  net  receipts  at  the  end  of  the 
season.  In  each  quart  of  the  fancy  and  choice  grades 
is  placed  a  printed  card  as  shown  herewith. 

The  card  is  placed  with  the  face  next  to  the  inside 
of  the  quart  so  that  it  will  not  be  stained  by  the  ber¬ 
ries.  This  I  have  found  much  better  for  building  up  a 
reputation  for  fancy  berries  than  stenciling  the  name 
on  the  outside  of  the  quart  boxes.  Each  quart  of  any 
grade  is  honestly  packed.  The  customers  will  be 
pleased  when  they  buy  and  again  pleased,  or  better 


THESE  BERRIES 

ARE  GROWN  BY 

A  Strawberry  Specialist 

You  Can  Secure  a  Fresh  Suppl.v  Every  Day 
By  Buying  Those  Grown  By 

ELMER  G  .  T  U  F  T  S  , 

AURORA,  -  -  -  -  INDIANA. 


satisfied,  when  the  berr'es  are  taken  home  and  the 
quart  emptied,  and  just  as  fine,  sometimes  finer  ber¬ 
ries  are  found  in  the  center  and  the  bottom  as  those 
on  top.  The  card  also  falls  out,  and  they  at  once 
learn  whose  berries  to  call  for  the  next  time  they  buy. 

Indiana.  ei.mek  g.  tui'-’is. 

SPRING  IN  CONNECT'ICU'r.— Monday  morning,  April 
6.  18  degrees  above  zero.  Thus,  following  22  degrees  on 
April  5.  renders  the  fruit  outlook  well-nigh  hopeless. 
Peach,  plum,  apple  and  pear  buds  just  ready  fo  open. 
Raspbenios  and  blackberries  in  first  leaf.  Strawberries 
have  a  wilted  look.  The  season  was  fully  as  forward, 
and  fields  as  green  as  usual  on  the  first  of  May.  The 
amount  of  damage  time  alone  can  tell.  h.  u.  b. 

Jewett  City,  Conn. 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

What  Next?— At  this  writing,  May  9, 
so  many  things  are  crowding  one  upon 
another  that  the  puzzle  is  to  tell  what 
to  do  first.  By  this  evening  we  hope  the 
grapevines  will  be  all  righted  up  and 
ready  for  the  regular  culture  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  Some  of  the  trellis  posts,  becoming 
weary  in  well  doing,  had  lopped  down 
upon  the  ground  to  take  a  rest.  They 
had  to  be  straightened  up  or  reset,  and 
the  vines  tied  up;  hut  that  is  pretty  well 
along,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  them 
all  in  readiness  for  the  regular  prescrip¬ 
tion  of  dust  mulch.  From  present  ap¬ 
pearances,  they  will  have  to  depend 
chlefiy  on  that,  for  spite  of  all  the  rain 
and  snow  of  the  past  few  months,  the 
ground  is  very  hard  and  dry.  The  black¬ 
berries  and  raspberries  still  require  a 
good  deal  of  work  to  put  them  on  a 
creditable  footing,  for  the  weeds  grow 
In  spite  of  dry  weather,  and  never  seem 
to  want  a  vacation.  Ground  must  be 
fitted  for  a  larger  area  of  blackberries; 
then  there  is  still  some  filling  out  in  the 
last  year’s  planting  of  raspberries.  We 
are  short  for  asparagus,  and  more  must 
be  set,  and  the  ground  will  require  much 
work  in  properly  fitting.  Ought  these 
matters  to  have  been  attended  to  before? 
Yes,  I  think  so,  but  we  have  never  yet 
been  in  a  position  entirely  to  control  the 
elements  of  weather,  and  some  few  other 
contingencies  which  usually  loom  up  in 
the  pathway  of  mortals. 

By  Default. — I  have  had  considerable 
to  say  previously  of  the  first  early  vege 
tables,  as  onions,  peas,  lettuce,  radishes, 
turnips,  etc.,  that  could  be  safely  planted 
just  as  soon  as  frost  would  leave  sur¬ 
face  to  work  in.  But  these  all  had  to  go 
by  default  this  year.  Why?  Well,  we  had 
entirely  to  change  our  base  of  operations 
this  Spring,  and  moDilize  our  forces  up¬ 
on  a  new  line  of  battle.  We  hope  the 
changes  thus  made  will  be  for  our  per¬ 
manent  betterment,  but  it  has  put  the 
first  early  vegetable  work  and  crops  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  business  for  this  year.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  ample  time  for  the  medium 
and  late  crops.  Early  potatoes  might 
have  gone  in  before  this,  but  still  1 
would  not  care  even  yet  to  have  them 
above  ground,  lest  they  might  get  cold 
ears.  Frost  is  still  persistent  and  his 
footprints  are  visible  nearly  every  morn¬ 
ing.  Sweet  corn  would  still  be  liable 
to  fare  badly  were  it  up,  and  just  how 
our  early  strawberries  are  going  to 
dodge  the  cold  is  still  a  problem.  By 
next  week,  which  will  plant  us  squarely 
in  the  middle  of  the  month,  we  hope  to 
have  some  green  things  growing.  We 
shall  try  to  hold  the  early  tomatoes  in 
remembrance,  and  hope  to  have  strong, 
stocky  plants  ready  to  go  out  as  soon 
as  we  can  safely  transplant. 

Tkaxsplantixg. — It  seems  pretty  late 
to  transplant  peach  trees  and  shrubbery 
when  nearly  in  full  leaf,  but  in  previous 
years  I  have  done  it  successfully  when 
I  had  to  strip  the  leaves.  Our  daughters 
are  pretty  fair  gardeners  and  florists  for 
little  girls,  and  they  have  bee*^  carefully 
tending  some  peach  trees  and  choice 
lilacs,  and  waiting  until  they  could  have 
a  pennanent  place  for  them.  When  five 
and  three  years  old,  they  went  to  plant¬ 
ing  out  lilacs  on  their  own  account. 
Small  as  they  were,  they  took  the  prun¬ 
ing  shears  and  root  and  top-pruned  the 
shrubs  and  planted  them  according  to 
their  own  ideas.  They  are  large  clumps 
now,  so  that  we  could  only  remove  a 
portion  of  them  conveniently,  but  they 
will  be  carefully  transplanted  now,  as 
we  hope  to  become  permanent  fixtures. 
Last  Spring  they  planted  some  peach 
pits,  and  they  grew  nicely  and  are  thrif¬ 
ty  trees  now.  They  are  seedlings,  and,  of 
course,  we  cannot  tell  what  the  harvest 
will  be,  but  we  shall  plant  them  out 
permanently  because  the  girls  planted 
the  seeds,  and  we  shall  hope  to  impress 
a  lesson  upon  them.  If  the  trees  live  and 
bear  good  fruit,  the  object  lesson  will  be 
doubly  profitable,  if  poor  fruit,  then  we 
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nope  the  lesson  will  be  also  useful.  I 
am  going  to  Stringfellow  those  peach 
trees,  and  note  results,  and  wish  there 
were  more  of  them  that  I  might  prove 
the  two  methods  side  by  side.  The  girls 
are  not  quite  up  to  the  new  way,  so  I 
shall  have  to  help  them  in  their  work. 

Squash-Bugs. — Last  year  a  correspon¬ 
dent  wrote  that  for  two  seasons  in  suc¬ 
cession  he  had  lost  his  entire  crop  of 
squashes,  and  that  his  third  crop  was 
going  the  same  way,  but  he  could  not 
tell  from  what  cause.  I  betook  myself 
out  to  his  plantation.  As  I  haa  suspect¬ 
ed,  the  squash-bugs  were  there  tending 
his  crop.  He  had  seen  them  there,  and 
thinking  they  were  the  stink-bugs  did 
not  know  they  were  responsible  for  the 
damage.  There  were  bugs  and  bugs, 
hoary-headed  old  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers  with  descendants  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generations.  I  told 
him  that  the  arsenites  would  do  no 
good,  as  they  were  sap  suckers  rather 
than  leaf  eaters,  and  contact  remedies, 
as  kerosene  emulsion,  tobacco  dust, 
cayenne  pepper,  etc.,  must  be  used. 
These  would  have  no  effect  upon  the 
hard  coats  of  the  old  pioneers,  and  they 
must  be  gathered  and  killed.  We  laid 
some  shingles  around  the  hills,  knowing 
that  their  habit  is  to  quit  work  early  in 
the  afternoon,  and  betake  themselves  to 
some  hiding  place,  then  in  the  cool  of 
the  early  morning  they  could  easily  be 
gathered  and  destroyed.  The  younger 
generations  could  be  put  out  of  commis¬ 
sion  with  the  insecticides  above  men¬ 
tioned,  and  the  eggs,  of  wnich  there  were 
scores,  could  easily  be  destroyed  before 
they  had  time  to  hatch.  This  morning 
I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  stating  that 
he  succeeded  in  getting  ahead  of  the 
bugs  and  grew  some  fine  squashes. 

Michigan.  J.  e.  morse. 


THE  HITCH INGS  ORCHARD. 

T  have  been  very  much  Interested  In  the 
various  opinions  that  have  been  expressed 
in  the  columns  of  The  R.  N.-T.  regarding 
the  Hltchings  orchards  and  methods  of  cul¬ 
ture.  Last  September,  before  the  gathering 
of  the  apple  crop  was  completed,  I  spent 
three  days  in  the  orchards  of  Mr.  Hitch- 
ings.  and  examined  a  large  proportion  of 
the  trees  carefully.  I  also  made  some 
study  of  the  soil  and  other  conditions  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  appearance  and  behavior  of 
the  trees,  and  venture  to  express  some  of 
my  opinions  In  addition  to  those  that  have 
been  previously  published.  But  very  little 
remains  to  be  said  regarding  the  large 
crops  of  fine,  high-colored  fruit,  and  the 
early  age  at  which  these  trees  yield  profit¬ 
able  crops,  and  many  other  facts  that  have 
been  mentioned  before.  Previous  to  visit¬ 
ing  the  premises  I  was  very  skeptical  re¬ 
garding  the  success  of  sod  culture  in  other 
localities,  and  had  the  opinion  that  Mr. 
Hitchings’s  soil  and  location  were  espe¬ 
cially  favorable  to  his  methods.  I  still 
think  they  are,  but  I  am  also  fully  con¬ 
vinced  after  my  study  of  his  orchards  and 
his  methods,  that  a  great  many  other 
localities  are  just  as  favorable  for  obtain¬ 
ing  the  same  good  results  as  is  Onondaga 
County.  Perhaps  on  a  sandy  soil  his  sys¬ 
tem  might  not  succeed  as  well.  I  have 
wished  for  a  long  time  that  our  experiment 
stations  would  take  up  this  line  of  work 
and  conduct  experiments  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  under  as  many  different 
soil  and  climatic  conditions  as  possible.  I 
am  experimenting  for  myself,  and  hope 
many  others  will  do  the  same.  Many  of 
Mr.  Hitchings’s  methods  are  directly  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  theories  and  teachings  of  our 
experiment  station  and  prominent  fruit 
growers,  but  he  does  not  make  haphazard 
experiments.  He  has  a  well-studied,  sound, 
common-sense  reason  for  each  and  every 
one  of  his  methods.  “The  proof  of  the  pud¬ 
ding  is  in  the  eating,”  and  Mr.  Hitchings  is 
getting  results  that  are  astonishing. 

One  of  the  strongest  evidences  to  me  that 
his  trees  have  unusual  vigor,  and  are  get¬ 
ting  just  what  they  require,  is  the  fact 
that  while  they  had  just  matured  a  large 
crop  of  fine,  large,  highly-colored  fruit  (a 
large  crop  also  in  1901),  they  had  made  .a 
fine  growth  of  new  wood,  the  foliage  was 
very  abundant  and  vigorous,  and  the  fruit 
buds  were  very  plentiful  and  unusually 
w.ell  dev’eloped,  indicating  a  larger  yield  for 
this  season  than  they  have  borne  before. 
All  who  have  seen  the  fruit  from  this  or¬ 
chard  on  exhibition  or  in  market  cannot 
fail  to  notice  its  unusually  fine  color. 
Northern  Spy  has  yielded  1^  bushel  per 
tree  six  years  from  planting,  and  annually 
increasing  crops  thereafter.  He  sold  last 
Fall  to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  150  bushels.  Including  16  varie¬ 
ties,  for  experiments  in  cold  storage,  and 
chemical  analysis  at  different  stages  of 
ripening.  He  set  last  year  1,000  peach  trees 


with  every  alternate  row  root-pruned  on 
the  Stringfellow  plan.  Seven  trees  had 
died  from  the  rows  planted  with  roots  and 
eight  of  those  without  roots.  When  I  saw 
them  in  September  I  would  defy  anyone  to 
tell  from  the  appearance  of  the  trees  the 
rows  that  were  planted  witn  roots  from 
those  without  them.  I  believe,  however, 
that  last  season  was  unusually  favorable 
for  that  method  of  planting. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hitchings  are  growing  an¬ 
other  very  Interesting  crop  which  I  have 
not  seen  mentioned  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  which 
consists  of  four  boys  and  a  daughter,  and 
the  good  results  of  the  careful  culture  and 
training  which  they  have  received  is  just 
as  apparent  as  are  the  results  in  the  or¬ 
chards.  They  are  all  wonderfully  inter¬ 
ested  in  their  father’s  “hobby,”  and  I  pre¬ 
dict,  from  present  indications,  that  a  few 
years  hence  they  will  be  ready  to  engage 
in  the  line  of  work  in  which  their  father 
is  so  greatly  interested,  and  strive  to  im¬ 
prove  on  his  methods,  and  to  obtain  still 
better  results  in  the  orchards  than  he  is 
getting  to-day.  l.  l.  w. 

Berwyn,  N.  Y. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adr. 


DCAIII  lEII  hardy  white  onions 

DCAULIbU  Lb.,  $2.50.  Special  OSer:  The 
New  Onion  Culture,  by  T.  Greiner,  FREE. 

BEAULIEU,  Woodhaven,  S.  Y. 


Seed  Buckwheat  $i  bus?eif;rckfire: 

J.  8.  BULL,  Cortland,  N.  T. 


BIG  STEM 


Sweet  Potato  Plants,  $1.75  per  1,000; 
Jersey  Red  and  Pierson  the  same; 
Jersey  Yellow,  $1.50.  Large  orders  le-ss.  18  kinds. 
Write  for  price-list.  F.  S.  Newcomb.  Vineland,  N.  J 


1^,000 


Pansies,  and  all  kinds  of  Bedding 
Plants,  in  200  varieties.  Price-list 
mailed  free. 

L.  MOSBA5K,  South  Chicago,  111. 


POTTED  STRlWBERRY  PLANTS  'TS  rSi 

President  for  $3.  Kevitt’s  Plant  Farms,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


Western  I  THE  KELLY  CO., 

Grown  SEED  MERCHANTS. 

Clover,  160-152  Sheriff  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Timothy,  All  kinds  of  grass  and  field  seeds  and 
Etc.  poultry  supplies.  Seed  manual  free. 

Reference,  this  paper,  or  Park  National  Bank. 


Vegetable  Plants  “Sr.'iSTi”; 

$5  per  100.  Cabh,age— Wakefield,  transplanted,  $2.50 
per  1.000  cash.  h.  MOSHATK,  South  Chicago,  Ill. 


20-Ton  “Goshen” 

Low  Wagon 
Wheels. 

Cannot  be  overloaded.  Stand  up 
under  any  kind  of  hard  usage. 
Tires  never  need  resetting.  Not 
affected  by  weather,  hot  or  cold, 
■wet  or  dry.  No  spokes  to  get 
loose  or  gather  mud.  Save  half 
the  lifting.  Fit  any  style  ofskein 
or  steel  axle.  Very  <furable  and 
easy  running.  Wnteforpricellst 
and  inetruotloRi  for  ordering.  Best  thing 
you  over  bought.  Manufactured  by  < 
Tho  HIckox,  Mull  &  Hill  Co., 
Ift^Superior  St.,  Toledo,  O. 


Ten  Days  Trial  FREE 

$26  Worth  of  Machinery  for  $8.50 
HANDIEST  THING  ON  THE  FARM,  j  mactoes 

in  one.  Automatic  sickle  grinder,  Tool 
grinder.  Polisher  for  rusty  tools  and  Saw 
gummer.  Bl-PEDAL  SICKLE  &  TOOL  GRINDER 

' — high  speed — 4.iM)0  revolutions  a  minute. 

REMARKABLE  OFFER  Tp  FARMERS-;5'rimler 

on  HI  days  free  trial  without  deposit  or  ad¬ 
vance  payment,  Hit  suits  send  us  ^.50,  if 
not,  return  it  at  our  expense.  Write  for 
it  to-night.  AGENTS  WANTF.H. 
f.L  LUTHER  BROS.,  NORTH  MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 


WORK  ONE  HORSE 

Others  for  other  farm  work. 


on  the  hay  press 
and  save  the 


You  can  doitifyou  use  tlie 

RED  RIPPER  HAY  PRESS. 

BaUn  made  to  w«lgh  76  to  1 60  Ibi.  as  desired.  Catol<^  No.  442  will  dem¬ 
onstrate  to  you  that  the  Red  Ripper  costs  less  than  other  hay  pi  - 
and  does  more  work.  Dlstnhuting  points,  Baltimore,  Memphis, C: 

Mil  Address  SIKES  MFC.  CO.,  Helena,  Ge< 
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incln- 


1  «4iles-^5 

1  aaavi 

rr 

JJ 

E 

□ 

The  Gem  Fall-Circle  baler,  lightest,  strongest,  cheapest 
baler.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Operated  by  1  or  2  horses. 
Bales  10  to  15  tons  a  day.  Sold  on  5  days’  trial.  Gatalogac 
free.  Address  GEO.  ERTEL  €0.,  <|tttncy.  Ill. 


WHITMAN’S 


NEW  PATENT 

FULL  CIRCLE 

STEEL 
BALING 

PRESS. 

complete  line  in  America.  Victorious  and  in 
e  throughout  the  World.  Also  manufacture  a 
rge  line  of  Farm  Machinery.  Warranted  superior 
any  in  use.  $3’"  Send  for  Circulars  and  prices. 


New  Method 


of  BLANCHING  CELERY, 

..w..  ...... _ used  with  any  system  of  culture. 

Perfect  blanching;  no  rot  or  rust.  No  bruising  or 
breaking  in  handling;  one-third  expense  of  boards  or 
earth.  50c.  by  mail.  for  be.st  bunch  of  celery 

by  this  method.  B.  L.  MADDEN,  Mt.  Perry,  Ohio. 


PREPARE  FOR  DROUTH-"rBS:..'’i:; 

ghum.  Corn.  Low  prices  for  seeds.  Ifl  varieties  corn. 
BINGHAMTON  SEED  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


f  Q  _  I  Home-grown  Crimson  Clover 

B  Or  Seed.  $3.50  per  bn.;  Cow  Peas, 

$1..50perbu.  J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


COW  PEAS. 

Only  a  few  more  left,  and  to  close  out  quick,  T  quote 
as  follows;  75  bushels  Clay  Peas  (Southern  grown), 
at  $1.30  per  bu.,  .50  bushels  Large  Southern  Black-eye 
(very  fine),  at  $1.40  per  bu.,  f.  o.  b.  Salisbury.  ORDER 
QUICK,  and  address 

W.  E.  ALLEN,  Salisbury,  Maryland. 


Cow  Peas  “t! 

Bammond's  Extra  Early  .Whippoorwill,  Clay  .Wonderful, 
Black’s,  $1.50  per  bu.,  mixed  $1.20.  Medium  Green 
Soja  Beans.  $2  per  bu.  Dwarf  Essex  Rape,  4c.  a  lb. 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND  SEED  CO.  Ltd. 

Box  42.  Bay  City,  Michigan. 


niilCY  MADAME  PEKKET.  Sendforcir- 
I  ARwi  cular.  Beaulieu,  Woodhaven,  N,  Y. 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 
Larfei^ery.  OTHERS  FAIL 

RGnitlt  Of  78  vears*  exocTienCi 


BUDDED  FRUITS. 


I® 

I  Peach,  Apple  and  Pear  Buds. 

I  Largest  and  best  assortment  in  the  United  States. 
I  Write  us  to-day  for  the  list  of  varieties  &  prices, 
g  Harrison’s  Nurseries,  lio.v  39,  Herlln,  31d. 


Trees,  Plants  and  Vines 

Ornamentals,  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Flowers — everything  to  make  the  home 
grounds  beautiful.  Fruit  Trees,  too. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 


QUER^ 


The  Deering  Reel 

WILL  LIFT  LODGED  GRAIN 

and  deliver  it  to  the  knife,  no  matter  how  badly  down  and 
tangled.  It  has  an  unlimited  range  of  adjustment,  can  be 
moved  two  feet  up  and  down  in  a  straight  line,  or  thrown 
three  feet  ahead  of  the  knife.  Here  is  one  Deering  featur  e 
alone  which  makes  a  Deering  Binder  worth  owning.  There 
are  innumerable  others. 

The  “Ideal  Line”  for  the  Harvest. 
niXDKRS,  ItUE  Bl.NUKUS,  HKADERS,  IIKAI)KK-K1M)KK8,  IIIOWKKS, 
KEAl'KIIS,  HK.IIP  KEAPEKS,  COK.V  11L5UEKS,  COK.N  SIUM  KEUS,  Ill  SKKUS 
A.M)  SIlKEDllEitS.  K.MFE  (iULM)KKS, 

KAKES,  OIL,  AXli  lil.MIEB  TWINE. 
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brief  talks  about  fertilizers 

Late  Applications  of  Fertilizer. 

I  have  one  piece  of  potatoes  that  I  did 
not  get  enough  fertilizer  on.  I  wish  to 
know  how  and  when  is  the  best  time  to  put 
200  pounds  more  on.  H.  h. 

River  head,  N.  Y. 

Right  after  the  blooms  torm  is  the 
hardest  time  with  the  potato  and  corn 
crops.  Just  as  the  tubers  and  ear  begin 
to  form  the  plant  stands  most  in  need 
of  food.  We  would  use  the  extra  200 
pounds  when  the  first  blooms  appear, 
scattering  it  along  close  to  the  rows  and 
following  with  the  cultivator  to  cover 
it.  Unless  your  fertilizer  is  high-grade 
and  quickly  available  it  will  not  do  the 
crop  much  good.  We  have  saved  back¬ 
ward  crops  of  potatoes  and  corn  by 
using  a  good  fertilizer  freely  while  the 
plants  were  in  bloom. 

Lime  on  Potatoes 

I  have  a  clay  soil  that  has  not  been  plow¬ 
ed  before  in  20  years  which  I  intend  plant¬ 
ing  to  potatoes.  Do  you  think  it  advisable 
to  use  lime?  If  so,  could  I  put  a  handful 
on  the  potato  before  covering  or  on  the 
hill  after  it  is  covered?  m.  d.  t. 

Candor,  N.  Y. 

We  have  often  given  an  opinion  about 
using  lime  on  potatoes — in  a  single 
word,  don’t!  While  lime  will  frequent¬ 
ly  increase  the  yield  of  potatoes  it  is 
the  worst  thing  you  can  use  if  there  is 
any  scab  on  the  seed.  This  scab  is  a 
skin  disease  which  thrives  best  when 
the  soil  is  alkaline.  The  lime  gives  the 
germs  just  the  condition  they  need  for 
growing  and  spreading,  and  as  seed  is 
rarely  if  ever  free  from  scab  you  are 
sure  to  have  a  scabby  crop  if  you  use  it 
We  have  tried  several  times  to  raise  a 
crop  of  potatoes  on  a  tough  old  meadow, 
but  never  succeeded  in  doing  it.  We 
would  much  prefer  to  grow  a  crop  of 
corn  first  and  then  follow  with  potatoes. 

Cow  Peas  With  Buckwheat. 

Will  it  do  to  sow  cow  peas  and  buckwheat 
together  for  a  crop  to  plow  under  for  Fall 
grain?  I  mean  to  plow  under  and  phos¬ 
phate,  and  then  sow  to  grain  and  grass. 
When  and  how  should  the  peas  and  buck¬ 
wheat  be  sown?  *• 

Alinda,  Pa, 

We  can  see  no  advantage  in  sowing 
buckwheat  with  the  cow  peas.  We 
would  sow  the  peas  alone  and  give  them 
every  chance  to  make  a  fine  growth. 
While  the  buckwheat  will  add  a  large 
mass  of  vegetable  matter  it  will  not  add 
to  the  actual  plant  food  in  the  soil  as  the 
peas  will.  We  would  sow  the  cow  peas 
early  in  June.  If  broadcast,  five  pecks 
will  be  needed;  if  in  drills,  three  feet 
apart,  three  pecks.  The  advantage  of 
sowing  in  drills  is  that  this  gives  a 
chance  to  cultivate  the  soil.  If  you  are 
to  use  fertilizer  at  all  use  it  on  the  cow 
peas.  It  will  make  a  largei  growth  of 
vine,  and  thus  give  more  fertility  to  the 
crop,  while  none  of  it  will  be  wasted. 

Fertilizer  for  Growing  Peas. 

We  are  mixing  our  own  fertilizer  and  are 
using  the  following  formula:  1,200  pounds 
dissolved  bone,  300  pounds  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  300  pounds  dried  blood,  and  200  pounds 
nitrate  of  soda.  We  are  using  this  fertilizer 
for  peas  and  string  beans,  beans  to  be 
picked  green  for  canning  purposes.  Would 
you  suggest  any  change  in  this  formula, 
so  that  we  might  perhaps  get  better  re¬ 
sults,  using  400  pounds  to  the  acre?  f.  s. 
Rome,  N.  Y. 

Do  you  really  mean  dissolved  bone  or 
is  it  the  dissolved  phosphate  rock  which 
some  dealers  wrongly  call  “bone”?  A 
true  bone  when  dissolved  or  cut  with 
acid  contains  about  2%  per  cent  of  ni¬ 
trogen  and  18  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid,  while  the  dissolved  rock  contains 
no  nitrogen  and  14  per  cent  phosphoric 
acid.  If  you  really  have  the  true  dis¬ 
solved  bone  your  mixture  would  an¬ 
alyze  about  as  follows: 

Phos. 

Nitrogen  acid.  Potash. 
1.200  lbs.  dissolved  bone.. 30  216 

300  lbs.  muriate .  ...  1^ 

800  lbs.  dried  blood . 30  9 

200  lbs.  nitrate . . . 82 

Total  . 226  150 

This  gives  41^  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  11 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  7%  of  potash. 


With  this  high  per  cent  of  nitrogen  we 
should  expect  the  peas  to  be  late  in  ma¬ 
turing,  with  too  much  vine  for  profit¬ 
able  handling.  We  doubt  the  economy 
of  using  so  much  nitrogen  on  peas,  and 
from  our  own  experience  we  should  use 
acid  phosphate  in  place  of  the  dis¬ 
solved  bone. 

When  and  How  to  Fertilize  Corn. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  apply  fertilizer 
to  corn?  Would  it  be  a  good  way  to  use  a 
flve-hoed  wheat  drill  and  drill  the  fertilizer 
between  the  corn  rows  after  the  corn  is 
six  or  eight  inches  high?  Will  it  pay  to  use 
commercial  fertilizer  on  black  swamp  land 
which  has  been  underdrained,  and  will  pro¬ 
duce  without  fertilizer  60  to  70  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  per  acre?  o.  E.  w. 

Brookville,  Ind. 

We  believe  that  it  pays  best  to  broad¬ 
cast  the  fertilizer  all  over  the  field. 
Many  farmers  prefer  to  put  most  of  it  in 
the  hill  or  drill,  but  if  they  would  ex¬ 
amine  the  roots  of  the  growing  crop 
they  would  find  that  these  roots  go 
everywhere  and  are  not  confined  to  the 
row.  By  scattering  the  fertilizer  all  over 
the  ground  we  feel  sure  that  the  roots 
are  sent  out  after  it,  and  ihus  fill  the  en¬ 
tire  soil.  Yes,  that  is  a  good  way  to  put 
the  fertilizer  on,  but  why  wait  until  the 
corn  is  eight  inches  high?  Why  not  put 
the  fertilizer  on  in  this  way  before  the 
crop  is  planted?  If  we  were  to  put  any 
fertilizer  on  after  planting  we  would 
wait  until  just  before  the  ear  begins  to 
form.  The  young  plant  does  not  need 
the  fertilizer  as  much  as  when  it  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  ear  out.  Swamp  lands  are 
usually  quite  rich  in  nitrogen,  and  when 
well  drained  do  not  need  this  element.  It 
might  pay  to  use  acid  phosphate  and 
possibly  potash.  When  soil  gives  such 
a  crop  without  fertilizer  we  advise  only 
an  experiment  with  chemicals.  Take  a 
fair  strip  through  the  field  and  use  at 
the  rate  of  300  pounds  per  acre  of  acid 
phosphate,  try  another  strip  with  300 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate  and  100 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  mixed,  and 
another  with  the  potash  alone. 

What  Chemicals  With  Horse  Manure? 

I  have  been  raising  sweet  com  on  the 
same  ground  for  five  or  six  years.  I  have 
put  the  manure  from  two  horses  to  the  acre 
every  year,  and  used  about  100  pounds  of  a 
complete  high-grade  fertilizer.  The  ma¬ 
nure  was  hauled  from  Rochester,  and  had 
been  usually  stored  in  pits.  It  was  always 
burnt  more  or  less.  Was  that  manure  rich 
enough  in  potash  and  phosphoric  acid? 
What  fertilizer  should  I  buy  to  make  it 
complete?  Would  nitrate  of  soda  be  any 
help,  as  I  want  to  raise  corn  again?  J.  s. 

Brighton,  N.  Y. 

Including  his  bedding  the  average  city 


horse  will  give  about  five  tons  of  manure 
per  year.  Much  of  the  liquid  is  lost,  but 
on  the  average  a  ton  of  such  manure 
will  contain  10  pounds  of  nitrogen,  six 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  13  of  potash. 
After  much  experiment  with  chemicals 
it  has  been  found  that  a  mixture  con¬ 
taining  about  four  times  as  much  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  three  times  as  much 
potash  as  of  nitrogen  will  give  best  re¬ 
sults  on  average  soil.  In  forming  the 
cob  and  grain  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  are  essential.  They  should  be  in 
excess  of  the  nitrogen.  In  using  stable 
manure  alone,  in  order  to  provide  all 
the  phosphoric  acid  that  a  corn  crop  de¬ 
mands,  we  are  obliged  to  use  more  ni¬ 
trogen  than  is  needed.  By  using  acid 
phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash  with 
the  manure  we  get  a  better  crop  of  ears, 
and  do  not  need  so  much  manure.  Ex¬ 
periments  have  been  tried  by  using  on 
one  acre  of  corn  10  tons  of  manure  and 
on  another  acre  five  tons  of  manure,  150 
pounds  of  muriate  and  400  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate.  The  smaller  quantity  of  manure 
with  the  chemicals  added  gave  the  larg¬ 
er  yield.  In  using  chemicals  with  ma¬ 
nure  we  must  remember  that  the  ma¬ 
nure  is  rich  in  nitrogen  and  that  pot¬ 
ash  and  phosphoric  acid  are  needed  to 
balance  it.  If  we  could  use  30  pounds  of 
muriate  and  75  of  acid  phosphate  with 
each  ton  of  manure  we  would  have  a 
good  corn  mixture.  Nitrate  of  soda 
would  not  prove  economical  to  use  with 
the  manure,  since  all  it  contains  of  value 
is  nitrogen— just  what  the  manure  con¬ 
tains  in  excess. 

Eakli  Southern  Potatoes.— About  30 
years  ago  I  got  a  barrel  of  Early  Rose  i)o- 
tatoea  direct  from  Wilmington,  Del.  I 
planted  them  May  15;  on  the  Fourth  of 
July  I  had  potatoes  as  large  as  turkey’s 
eggs.  In  about  seven  weeks  from  planting. 
I  think  those  potatoes  were  a  month  ear¬ 
lier  towards  maturity  than  the  same  kind 
of  potatoes  raised  here  and  planted  here. 
I  think  the  Delaware  season  for  planting 
would  be  one  month  earlier  than  here.  I 
have  sent  South  for  seed  potatoes  three 
times  with  about  the  same  results.  I 
would  not  want  to  remove  potatoes  from 
their  southern  home  until  I  was  ready  to 
plant  them,  and  then  get  them  by  express 
as  soon  as  possible;  that  is  if  I  wanted 
early  potatoes.  h.  b.  phukb. 

ConnectlcuL 
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If  not,  send  for  our  free 
catalogue  and  it  will 
tell  you  all  about  our 

low-down,  wido-tlrod.Ught-drtft. 
broad -plfttfonn,  horao-and-tnan- 
flaving  Farmers*  Handy  Wagon. 
Dealers  sell  them.  Writetoday. 

Farmers’  Handy  Wagon  Co. 
Saffinnw,  Mich. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America. 
guarantee  our  paten,. 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

HAVANA,  ILL. 


Handy  Farm  Wagons 

make  the  work  easier  for  hctk  tke  man  and  team. 
The  tires  being  wide  they  do  notcu  t  into  the  ground; 
the  labor  of  loading  is  reduced  many  times, oecause 
of  the  short  lift.  They  are  equipped  with  our  fam- 
ous  Eleetrle  Steel  Wheels,  either  straight  or  stag¬ 
ger  spokes.  Wheels  any  height  from  24  to  60  inches. 
White  hickory  axles,  steel  hounds.  Guaranteed  to 
carry  4000  lbs.  Why  not  get  started  tight  by  putting 
In  one  of  these  wagons.  We  make  our  steel  wheels 
to  fit  any  wagon.  Write  for  the  catalog.  Itlsfree. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  88  QUINCY,  ILU^i 


KALAMAZOO  QUALITY 


That's  hiffh  quality.  It’s  foxind  in  KAlAmasoo  1 
Bugigles.  Get  one  on 

30  Days’  Free  Trial 

We  make  our  jobs  and  sell 
direct  to  fou.  No  middlemen’s  | 
profits  to  pay.  Send  for  oar  ^ 
new  Boggy  Book  now. 

KALAKAZOO  CABBIAGK  *  HABKESB  BrO.  GO. 
149ksiuom.  8t.,  KHuiuoo,  Ueh. 


UBBER-TIRETOP  BUGGY  0n.7Q 

with  Top  Shafts  and 
I  every  thing  complete  for  i  U  UmM 
1 WUEN  YOU  BUY  DIKECT 

YBOJtt  OUB  FAOTOBT 
lit — Ton  MT.  Denier.  Prekt, 
8d — ^Ton  getcnatoa-madewerk, 
td — Yon  got  two  year  gnnmnty. 
4th — Satbfitetlon  and  ufo  doUv- 
ery  gnaranteed  or  money  refnn- 
ded  and  we  pay  freight  ehargea. 
Bnggle.  I21.M;  Bnnabont.  $28;  Pheaton.  $46.60;  Harneu  $4.26. 
Don’t  bny  m  Bis  nntU  joa  aee  onr  fhU  line  of 

CUSTOM-MADE  VEHICLES. 

Write  today  for  Money  Saving  Catalogue. 

U.S.  BUGGY  &  CART  CO..  B  227  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


30  YEARS  SELLINfi  DIRECT 


We  are  the  largest  manufacture  of  vehicles  and  bar 
ness  in  the  world  selling  to  consumers  exeluslvely. 

WB  HAVE  NO  AGENTS. 

but  sblp  anywhere  for  examination,  guaranteeing  safe 
delivery.  You  are  out  nothing  If  not  satisfied.  Wo 
make  195  styles  of  vehicles  and  6S  styles  of  harness. 

Largs  Calatoffut  FREE— Send  for  tt  .-*■  '  .  i  , 

rieitaraarealwagamlcomeatour/actoru.  No. 73« Driving. Wagon.  Prioe$37.  Aagoodaa.elU'-' 

BtCIURT  CABRIAGB  A  HARNK8S  MFB.  Co.,  KLKHART,  IXP.  for$9Smore.Extra  H<n. Kelly  Robber TiretlS. 


A  Great  Buggy  Bargain 

HOW  YOU  CAN  GET  IT. 

Cut  out  this  advertisement  and  send  it  to  us  with  $6  at  Onc© 
and  we  will  send  you  a  complete  description  and  large  colored  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  SPECIAL  ECONOMY .  IDEAL  BUGGY 

which  we  will  make  to  your  order,  also  description  of  our 
Economy  Storm  Pront  and  Mconomy  Dust  Hood, 
illustrated  below.  Your  $5  will  reserve  you  one 
of  these  Buggies,  together  with  Storm  Front 

Until  June  7, for  $42.50 

When  you  get  our  catalogue  and  circulars 
if  you  are  not  satisfied  that  it  is  the  buggy 
you  want,  we  will  return  the  $5  to  you. 

If  satisfactory,  when  you  are  ready  for 
buggy  send  us  the  balance,  $37.50  and' 

instructions,  10  Days’  Free  Trial. 

After  the  buggy  reaches  you  try  It  ten  days,  and  If  not 
absolutely  satisfied  with  your  purchase,  return  It  to  us 
and  we  will  send  back  every  dollar  of  your  money.  We  are  making _ 


Combination  Offer 

$42|S 

Rigular  Prloa 

$66.26 


this  wonderful  offer  for  advertising  purposes.  Have  only  1000  Jobs  to  sell  at  these  prices. 


hese  prices.  The  regular  price  of  this  buggy  is  S60,  and 
regular  price  of  Duk  Hood  and  Storm  Front,  }5.25.  Offer  will  close  promptly  JUNS  7tb,  and  price  advance  to  regular  price.  You 
take  no  chance  in  sending  us  the  85.  We  are  responsible,  or  the  editor  of  this  paper  would  not  publish  tne  advertisement.  Read  fully  the 

description  given  herewith  and  write  at  once.  The  Storm  Front  the  finest  thing  ever  Invented  for  rough  weather. 
X>usf  Hood  protects  buggy  top  when  down,  giving  neat  appearance  to  vehicle.  Storm  front  and  dust  hood  are  ad¬ 
justable  and  can  be  used  ^^1^  ■  We  are  maanfacturers,  making  only  HuKKlea  and  lluriies*. 


on  any  other  buggy. 


Do  not  confuae  ua  with  general  mall  order  houaet. 


_ _  _.‘Oornina  - .  .  ,  ,  ,  , 

42  inches  high  with  k-in.  steel  tires,  bolted  between  each  spoke,  screws  in  rims. 

40  or  42  and  46  inches  high.  If  preferred,  without  extra  charge. 


JaVOUwa  lO  spU&OB,  vO  CkUtA 

Wheels  can  be  40  and  44  inches 
1  inch  wheels  GO  cents  extra 


high,  36  and  40  or  42  and  46  inches  high,  if  preferred,  without  extra  charge.  ]  inch  wheels  ou  cents  extra 
AXLES— Long  distance,  dust  proof,  finest  quality  steel,  with  double  hickory  reaches  full  ironed  and  braced 
Rear  king  bolt  fifth  wheel.  SPRINGS— Tempered  in  oil,  three  and  four  plate,  graded  for  easy  riding  and 
strength.  BaiW  body  loops  are  clipped  on.  Wooden  spring  bar  in  placeof  Bailey  body  loops  furnished, 
when  wanted.  TOP— Leather  quarters  and  leather  back  stays.  Heavy,  leather  grained,  watei-proof  ^ 
rubber  roof,  back  curtain  and  side  curtains.  Back  curtain  lined.  Head-lining  is  dark  green  wool 
cloth.  Three  bow  top  regular,  four  bow  top  furnished  when  wanted.  Upholstering— In  the  w 
seat  and  back  is  dark  green  imported,  all  wool,  I6-05.  broadcloth.  Whip_oord_trimming,^lf 
ferred.  GenuineNo.l'  ■  •  ■  ....  .. .  . 


Any 

reason. 

ble 
changes 
made 
In  the 
finish 
without 
extra 
Isharge. 


GenuineNo.l  leather  trimming  tl  extra.  PAINTING— Regular  16ooat  oil  andleadj 
priming.  Body  plain  black.  Gear  any  color,  nicely  striped.  Body  can  be  striped,  if  wanted. 

This  buggy  is  furnished  complete  with  all  attachments,  including  storm  front,  as  shown  In 
this  advertisement,  which  closes  up  the  entire  front  of  the  buggy,  also  with  a  dust  hood,  to  I 

_  prevent  any  dirt  or  dust  accumulating  in  the  top  when  down.  Finest  quality  of  hickory  shafts 

fflr"T  sa  i„.v.  .h-n-  laaiimra  Hr,nhlAbra.-«H  Rrussels  Carpet  1  u  the  bottom  wlth  the  iusidsB  of  ■  . 

EeoBomy  Storm  Front  panels  carpeted,  water-proof  boot  on  the  hack  of  body.  Quick  shifting  shaft  couplings,  leather  dash.  Eeonomy  Dust  Hood, 
filnny  nrc  making  reservations  for  these  buggies.  Why  not  Youl  Will  weigh  about  816  lbs.  Romombor  this  Offsr  Closss  JUNE  Yf  I003« 

ECONOMY  BUGGY  CO.,  Box  A  56,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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Ruralistns  ^ 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

The  Thtck-Leated  Gloxinia. — One 
of  the  most  attractive  Summer-blooming 
plants  for  iK)t  or  house  culture  is  the 
modern  thick-leaved  Gloxinia,  usually 
catalogued  as  G.  crassifolia.  The  up¬ 
right  flowering  varieties  in  particular 
make  beautiful  specimens,  one  of  which 
is  shown  in  Fig.  136,  first  page.  This 
was  one  of  the  first  plants  flowered  on 
the  Rural  Grounds,  and  was  developed 
from  a  seedling  tuber  grown  in  a  four- 
inch  pot,  so  that  the  relative  dimensions 
of  leaf  and  bloom  may  be  inferred.  Flor¬ 
ists’  Gloxinias,  such  as  the  specimen  il¬ 
lustrated,  have  been  bred  from  a  Bra¬ 
zilian  plant  variously  termed  by  botan¬ 
ists  as  Sinningia,  or  Gloxinia,  speciosa, 
by  long  and  careful  selection  and  prob¬ 
ably  some  hybridization  with  related 
genera.  The  original  species  grows  in 
warm  moist  forests  and  bears  small  pur¬ 
ple,  drooping  flowers  and  rather  flabby 
foliage.  Modern  Gloxinias  have  broad, 
thick,  handsome  leaves  and  almost  erect 
bell-shaped  blooms,  often  nearly  three 
inches  across,  and  of  lovely  tints  of 
white,  rose,  crimson  and  purple,  some¬ 
times  beautifully  shaded  and  mottled. 
Tubers  of  the  finest  strains  can  be  had 
from  reliable  dealers  for  15  to  20  cents 
each  in  Spring,  and  should  be  potted  in 
light,  rich  soil,  containing  some  coarse 
sand,  mixed  with  a  trifle  of  ground  bone. 
They  should  be  thinly  covered.  The 
“eyes”  or  dormant  buds  are  on  the  con¬ 
cave  portion,  which  should,  of  course, 
be  placed  upwards.  Little  water  is  need¬ 
ed  until  growth  starts,  as  an  excess  of 
moisture  is  likely  to  cause  decay.  While 
growing  the  plants  should  be  shielded 
from  hot  sunshine,  but  need  all  the  light 
possible.  The  soil  must  always  be  kept 
moist,  but  the  leaves  appear  best  when 
dry,  and  should  seldom  be  watered  from 
above.  As  they  come  into  bloom  they 
look  best  if  supported  so  the  very  hand¬ 
some  foliage  may  droop  and  partially 
conceal  the  pot,  as  in  the  illustration. 
There  are  usually  places  about  farm 
porches  where  the  proper  light  and 
shade  can  be  had,  and  in  such  positions 
the  pots  may  be  protected  from  too  rapid 
drying  by  placing  them  in  a  well-drained 
box  and  packing  moss  or  some  absor¬ 
bent  material  about  them.  The  moss 
should  always  be  moist,  but  never  al¬ 
lowed  to  become  sodden.  After  bloom¬ 
ing,  which  occurs  in  midsummer,  the  fo¬ 
liage  gradually  ripens.  Water  should 
be  withheld  as  it  turns  yellow  or  with¬ 
ers,  and  the  pots  set  away  in  a  warm, 
dry  place  until  wanted  in  the  Spring. 
The  tubers  winter  best  in  the  soil  in 
which  they  have  grown,  but  if  storage 
space  is  limited  the  roots  may  be 
shaken  out  and  carried  over  in  boxes  of 
dry  sand  stored  where  the  temperature 
is  not  likely  to  fall  below  60  degrees  for 
any  considerable  time.  Gloxinias  like 
warmth  at  all  times,  and  the  dormant 
tubers  will  not  bear  frost  or  even  a  pro¬ 
longed  chill.  Very  superior  varieties 
are  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  stems 
or  young  leaves  in  the  manner  of  Be¬ 
gonias,  but  modern  strains  are  so  good 
and  reliable  that  most  of  the  plants  of¬ 
fered  by  the  trade  are  grown  from  seeds. 

Good  Seeds  are  Expensive. — The 
best  Gloxinia  seeds  cost  about  25  cents 
per  100  and  are  so  minute  as  scarcely 
to  be  visible.  One’s  feeling  on  opening 
a  packet  for  the  first  time  is  likely  to  be 
of  disappointment  at  the  exceedingly 
small  bulk  of  the  investment.  They  can 
be  grown  with  a  fair  chance  of  success 
in  the  conservatory  or  window  garden 
if  the  usual  precautions  for  handling 
very  fine  seeds  are  observed.  The  cul¬ 
tural  directions  found  on  the  packet  or 
in  first-class  catalogues  may  be  relied 
on,  if  carefully  followed,  and  plants 
grown,  many  of  which  may  flower  the 


first  season,  but  usually  most  pleasure 
will  be  had  by  flowering  the  tubers  pro¬ 
curable  from  dealers  in  early  Spring.  It 
is  costly  work  to  grow  seeds  of  the  best 
strains.  Tubers  that  have  bloomed  the 
previous  season  are  carefully  selected 
for  general  excellence  of  habit  and  foli¬ 
age,  as  well  as  size  and  purity  of  color¬ 
ing  in  the  blooms.  These  monster  flow¬ 
ers,  though  agreeable  and  symmetrical 
in  form,  have  lost  their  proportion  as 
regards  essential  organs,  so  that  self- 
pollination  is  seldom  possible.  It  is  not 
usually  desirable  to  cross-pollinize  the 
different  tints  and  colors;  therefore  the 
plants  are  grown  under  glass,  from 
which  all  flying  insects  are  excluded  by 
netting,  and  the  pollen  carefully  trans¬ 
ferred  by  hand  as  the  blooms  become 
receptive,  using  a  separate  brush  for 
each  shade  or  variety.  Very  few  blooms 
are  fertile,  even  under  the  best  treat¬ 
ment,  but  when  a  capsule  does  ripen  it 
contains  an  incredible  number  of  the 
fairy-like  seeds,  and  makes  amends  for 
many  failures. 

A  Long  Trial  List. — The  list  of  fruits 
under  trial  in  the  private  experimental 
orchard  of  Benjamin  Buckman,  Farm- 
ingdale.  Ill.,  foots  up  the  astonishing- 
total  of  2,025  varieties.  There  are  1,420 
apples,  110  pears,  145  plums,  200  grapes, 
while  peaches,  cherries  and  persimmons 
are  represented  by  from  10  to  35  kinds 
each.  There  are  also  many  varieties  of 
small  fruits,  nuts  and  miscellaneous 
fruits,  such  as  papaws  and  the  Elaeag- 
nus.  Mr.  Buckman  is  very  modest 
about  his  self-sacrificing  work,  saying 
there  is  often  only  one  tree  of  a  variety, 
and  that  he  is  not  able  to  keep  his  great 
collection  in  as  good  shape  as  he  would 
like.  This  latter  may  be  well  imagined, 
as  the  well-equipped  State  experiment 
stations  often  fail  to  maintain  a  credit¬ 
able  appearance  to  their  trial  orchards. 
Such  an  extensive  test  necessarily  in¬ 
cludes  many  varieties  so  unsuited  to  the 
locality  that  they  never  can  be  made  to 
thrive,  but  the  outcome  must  be  a  vast 
addition  to  the  exact  horticultural 
knowledge  of  the  locality.  Only  those 
who  attempt  to  carry  out  comparative 
trials  with  even  a  few  dozen  varieties 
of  economic  plants  can  appreciate  the 
extent  of  Mr.  Buckman’s  work,  or  the 
good  that  is  certain  to  ensue,  w.  v.  r. 


IS  OREEIN,  Star  Brand 

Warrantf^d  fitrleUy  Piiiv. 

In  2501b.  Keiffi . |  3^  per  lb. 

In  100  to  1  7.5  lb.  KeKT< |  4>  **  ** 

PAKlJUlyLEkl  In  14, 28,  r.G  i  b.  ku« . 1 4^6  ri«.  « 

Id  2  or  .5  I  b.  lK)xea . |  3  rta. 

ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  PULP, 
Star  Brand 

For  Spraying  Friill  Trooa 

In  100  lb.  Kck« . 1016  '■to-  pcrlb. 

In  50  11).  Kegs . I  I  rts.  “  “ 

LADIES  CREAM  CHINA  SILK  WAISTS  AT  $2.99. 

An  excellent  garment  for  the  hot  summer  days,  ha«  Valenciennes 
lace  iaaertiou  down  the  front,  hemstitched  tucks  on  each  side  and 
also  In  back.  Fancy  collar  and  cufft.  Order  No,  P  P  264 

SPECIAL  SUMMER  BARGAINS 

COFFEE,  green,  very  high  grade  quality, 

‘‘Sultana  lirand," . 7  rts.  per  lb. 

COFFEE,  roasted,  Vienna  Brand,’*  our  own  / 

blend . Price  i)er  lb.  |0ct8.  / 

TEA,  very  choice  mixture,  our  brand,  “('UKIO 
UHOl*,”  Formosa  Oolong,  Kiigllsh  llreakfast,  Ja¬ 
pan,  Young  Hyson,  Mixed  and  O^ylon . 

Price  |s*r  lb.  34  cts.  Price  |>er  5  lb.  Ikix  $  |  ,59  » y 

“red  STAR”  LAUNDRY  SOAP. 

30  one  lb.  cakes,  |K‘r  lx>x,  $  |  ,64}  lb. 

cakes,  per  box,  $2.94 

Write  UH  for  prb  es  on  any  article  yon  may  require.  Wo  supply 
every  want,  lieing  equipped  to  fill  all  orders  promptly.  .Send  ns 
your  name  and  address  and  we  will  mail  von  FKKk  onr  9G  page 
booklet,  “GOLDKN  OPPOKXrMTIKS  FOK  MONEY  SAVERS,” 
which  contalnsllliistrations,  descriptions  and  quotations  on  arti¬ 
cles  ueede<l  In  everv  honsehohl.  WHITE  TO-DAY. 

R.  H.  MACY  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

Established  1868.  The  World's  Original  and  Largest  Department  Store* 


Disparene 

The  most  powerful  Insecticide  made; 
kills  all  leaf-eating  insects;  the  only  one 
that  will  destroy  both  broods  of  the  codling- 
moth.  Used  and  endorsed  by  Ohio,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  other  experiment  stations,  park 
suijerintendents,  tree  wardens,  and  large 
orchardists  everywhere. 

Professor  Smith,  of  New  Jersey,  says; 
“  My  experience  has  been  so  satisfactory 
I  have  recommended  it  highly.” 

Enough  for  a  large  orchard,  $4-25 

Enough  for  75  gals,  spray  .  1.00 

2  lb.  sample . 50 


Large  illusirated  catalogue  free. 

BOWKER 


INSECTICIDE 
COMPANY 

Address  nearest  office: 

Boston,  New  York,  or  Cincinnati 


Good  Kieffer  Pear.— I  think  you  can 
never  have  tasted  a  well-ripened  and  well 
grown  Kieffer  pear  or  you  would  not  say 
It  was  not  fit  to  eat  out  of  hand.  We  would 
hardly  change  ours  for  any  kind;  we  call 
them  as  good  as  Virginia  Bartletts,  but 
there  are  many  grown  here  that  are  poor. 
I  cultivate  and  spray;  ours  are  large,  fine 
color,  and  get  very  mellow,  with  a  very 
pleasant  acid  that  one  doesn’t  tire  of  like 
the  sweeter  kinds.  a.  f.  a. 

Virginia. 

R.  N.-Y.— We  have  tasted  Kieffers  from 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Virginia,  Georgia, 
and  half  a  dozen  other  States.  Some  were 
better  than  others,  and  all  were  very  fine 
when  canned,  but  none  have  seemed  to  us 
good  for  eating  from  the  hand. 


FIREARMS 

are  acknowledged  as  superior  to  many- 
on  the  market.  They  are  good  shoot- 
ci-s,  and  are  guaranteed  to  be 

SAFE,  SOLID,  ACCURATE 

Made  in  many  styles  and  calibei-s  and 
ranging  in  price  from  $3..")0  to  $150.00. 

Where  STEVENS  RIFLES  are  not 
sold  by  dealers,  we  will  ship  (express 
prepaid)  on  receipt  of  price. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalog. 


Stevens  Arms  and  Tool  Co., 

77.5  Main  Street, 

Chicopee  Palls,  Mass. 


Prof.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  Director  Rhode 
Island  Experiment  Station,  says:  ‘T 
watched  the  experiments  with  Disparene 
closely  during  the  Summer  and  it  was  a 
very  efficacious  insecticide.” 


WEBER  Jr. 

^  excel  Windmills  or  any  other 
power  in  amount  of  duty,  constancy  and 
cost  of  runnin^f.  Always  ready, 

A  trifle  for  gasoline  gives  you 
water  30  men  could  pump, 
full  hone  power  for  Any  pi 
p^.  All  pizes  up  to  800  L 
Write  for  free  cetelofue. 

Weber  Gas  and  Gasoline 
“  SiiglneCo.y 
Boi  206  Kansu  Ci^,  Mo. 


GsSOlinG  Cii^iinAAl 
Pumping  CHginQS 


[ARROW  BRANDr,„^XI,« .e 

can  be  laid  on 
top  of  old 
shingles  with¬ 
out  tearing  off 

,  the  old  roof. 

lASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.  send 

SU  Pine  St.,  New  York.  samples. 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines. 

Organize  an  exchange  In  your 
community.  Full  particulars  fnr^ 
nlshed.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 

162  St.  Clair  Street, 

C-N.  301.  CLEVELAND,©. 


FUMA 


kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  G  r  a  1  u  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceedingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

“tiS'”’'  “Fuma  Camon  Bisulpliide”n‘S,“dard” 

EDWARD  R,  TAYLOR,  Peun  Yau,  N.  Y. 


r 


A  Golden  Rule 
of  Agriculture: 

Be  good  to  your  land  and  your  crop 
will  be  good.  Plenty  of 

Potash 

in  the  fertilizer  spells  quality 
and  quantity  in  the  har¬ 
vest.  Write  us  and 
we  will  send  you, 
free,  by  next  mail, 
our  money  winning 
books. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  Street, 

New  York. 


Tires 

so. 98 

es  PerPair 


Sterling 
Puncture 
Proof  Tires 

are  the  best  made.  Con- 
structed  on  puncture 
proof  lines.  No  solution 
in  them.  Guaranteed  for 
One  Year.  Complete 
catalog  of  tires  from  $2.00  per  pair  up,  sent  FREE. 
Delaware  Rubber  Co.  657  Market  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  Send  for  big  Catalog. 


AWatering  Landsi 

Is  not  expensive  if  you  employ  the  force 
of  Che  natural  stream.  The 

¥  1C^¥7 Hydraulic 
mr  JSi  ENGINE 

is  run  by  natural  forces 
and  delivers  a  constant 
flow  of  water  to  any 
height  at  any  distance. 
No  attention.  No  ex¬ 
pense.  Made  In  sizes  to  fit  all  purposes.  Write  telling 
how  far  you  wish  to  carry  water,  elevation,  fall  etc.,  and 
getcomplete  plans  and  estimates.  All  Engines  sold  on 
30  days'  FREE  TRIAL.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.,  (26  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


CHARTER 

Gasoline  Engine. 

For  Grinding,  Shelling,  Fodder  Cutting, 
Threshing,  Pumping,  Sawing,  etc. 

STATIONARIES,  PORTABLES.  SAWING 
AND  PUMPING  OUTFITS.  ETC. 

Send  for  lUust’d  Catalog  &  Testimoniatg. 

StatB  Your  Powoa  Mamda. 

CHARTER  GAS  ENGINE  GO.,  Boi  26  STERLING,  ILL. 


SPR4X 

sprayers  there 
are  but  three  that  clean  the  strain¬ 
er  and  stir  the  mixture.  Their 
namesare  Empire  King, 

Garfield  ei.nd  Orchard 

Monarch. 

I  Their  automatic  agitators  and  cleaning  brushes  make 
it  certain  that  plants  and  foliage  get  their 
due  proportion — never  too  much  nor  too 
little— of  the  mixture.  They  nev¬ 
er  clog  and  the  foliage  is  never 
harmed.  These  safe-guards  with 
their  perfect  workings  make  them 
the  best  sprayers  to  be  found.  In¬ 
struction  book  on  spraying,  formu¬ 
las.  etc.,  free  for  the  asking. 

■field  force  pump  CO., 

2  llth  8t.,  Elmira, M.Y 


PUMP^  ^  SPRAY. 

I  Oo«  at  a  time.  i6  seooadt  pumpl&f 

I  obargee  with  enougb  air  to  run 

The  Auto-Spray 

I  lOminuteiand  oorer  ^  aora.  Per- 
I  fectly  Automatic,  operator  mefely 
walkf  and  directs  nccsle.  Bpray  from 
I  fine  miettOBoUaitream.  Any  boy  can 
I  irorklt.  3raM  working  and  eontaet 
parte  make  it  perfect  wcwklng  and 
durable.  For  poultry  houiei,  Ylnee, 
I  trMe,eto.  Catalog  F, free.  Shows  tka 
1  bait  line  ofall  eiia,  all  purpoaa  eprV' 
I  art  mada.  Wrlta  tW  agency. 

I  E.O.  BROWN  A  company, 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 


HAMMOND’S 


French  Bordeaux  Mixture 

True  Blue  Color.  Butter  fine;  ready  for  dilution.  Sold  by  Seedsmen.  Send  for  pamphlet  t« 

HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT  WORKS,  FIshkill-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


GENUINE 


SLUG  SIGT 


Kills  Insects  on  Cmrants,  Potatoes,  Cabbages  aad 
Flowers.  Used  24  years. 

SOLD  BY  SEEDSMEN  EVERYWHERE. 

Send  for  Free  booklet  on  Bugs  and  Blights  to 
B.  HAMMOND,  Flshklll-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Haro  Les30N3.— We  get  the  Inside  truth 
oi  .soiiio  things  only  after  liard  work  and 
strenuous  sweating.  Strawberry  culture  at 
Hope  Farm  is  one  of  these  things.  It  is 
easy  to  sit  in  a  chair  and  read  what  these 
experts  say  about  keeping  the  fruit  clean, 
but  wait  until  you  get  down  on  your  knees 
in  the  patch  and  stay  there  day  after  day 
pulling  weeds  until  the  ends  of  your  fingers 
are  raw!  All  this  and  more  must  be  done 
If  you  expect  to  grow  clean  strawberries 
on  a  weedy  farm.  Our  two  worst  mistakes 
in  growing  strawberries  were  starting  them 
too  soon  after  an  old  sod  and  trying  to 
grow  I'cas  betw'een  the  rows  last  year.  We 
turned  oyer  an  old  sod  and  grew  a  crop  of 
fodder  corn.  The  next  Spring  we  set  straw¬ 
berry  plants,  and  before  August,  in  spite  of 
almost  constant  horse  work,  the  bed  was 
alive  with  grass.  Then  came  other  neces¬ 
sary  work,  and  before  we  could  get  back  to 
the  berries  the  patch  was  like  a  meadow. 
Jlany  people  are  badly  fooled  by  an  old 
sod.  They  turn  It  oyer,  and  because  it  is 
;.ut  of  .sight  they  imagine  it  is  dead.  Not 
a  bit  01  it.  Just  when  they  don’t  want  it 
up  it  bobs  again  as  it  has  in  part  of  our 
patch.  It  beats  us.  We  shall  get  all  the 
fruit  we  can  out  of  the  patch,  then  plow 
and  plant  potatoes  and  keep  the  hoes  go¬ 
ing  until  that  sod  is  dead.  On  another  part 
of  the  field  we  had  plants  set  in  August.  I 
struck  an  economical  turn  of  mind,  and 
fell  that  the  patch  ought  to  support  a  dou¬ 
ble  crop.  So  we  put  Notfs  Excelsior  peas 
between  the  strawberries.  This  so  inter¬ 
fered  with  cultivation  that  neither  crop  was 
kept  clean,  and  now,  while  not  quite  so  bad 
as  the  other  patch,  it  is  bad  enough.  Here¬ 
after  when  we  raise  strawberries  we  shall 
raise  them  alone.  On  our  soil  there  is  no 
other  way  to  keep  them  clean. 

You’re  a  smart  man  not  to  know  that 
long  ago! 

Well,  we  are  certainly  smarting  for  it— 
but  some  people  don’t  seem  to  learn  the 
les.son  as  quickly  as  we  did.  The  Hope 
Farm  man  will  keep  the  strawberry  ground 
clean  this  year  if  he  has  to  do  it  with  a 
club. 

Farm  Notes.— The  season  is  still  cold  and 
late.  Our  heavy  soil  is  hard  and  caked,  so 
that  we  have  not  done  much  plowing.  1 
do  not  believe  in  plowing  up  great  lumps. 
While  they  may  be  partly  smashed  down 
■with  harrow  and  dra.g  I  have  never  known 
■such  soil  to  do  as  well  as  when  it  is  plowed 
at  the  right  time.  We  are  plowing  less 
tlian  ever  before  this  year,  but  I  am  giving 
each  acre  better  culture  and  more  fertilizer 
than  ever.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  grass  in  our 
neighborhood  is  very  short  and  unless  we 
have  rain  soon  there  will  l)e  a  shortage  of 
hay.  Our  own  grass  never  looked  better. 
'I’he  “Clark”  field  beats  anything  I  have 
seen.  I  think  this  is  partly  due  to  the  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  which  we  used  early  in  April, 
and  largely  to  the  careful  seeding.  This  is 
one  benefit  from  Clark’s  method  which  is 
not  always  apparent  the  first  year,  I  think 
the  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  gives 
the  grass  plant  a  better  root  and  a  firmer 
gras])  on  the  soil,  so  that  it  will  live  longer 
and  improve  with  age.  Where  sod  is  sim¬ 
ply  lipped  over  with  the  underside  culti¬ 
vated.  we  will  often  get  a  fine  stand  and 
actually  a  larger  crop  the  first  year  than 
with  the  Clark  method.  The  second  or 
third  year,  however,  the  old  sod  will  be 
heard  from,  and  will  fill  the  new  seeding 
with  weeds  and  foul  stuff.  Such  a  meadow 
will  have  a  much  shorter  life  than  one 
seeded  by  Clark’s  method.  For  a  perma¬ 
nent  meadow  I  would  work  and  chop  the 
soil  all  I  could  before  seeding.  For  grass 
in  a  short  rotation  I  doubt  the  profit  in  this 
intense  working.  1  feel  sure,  however,  that 
one  great  secret  of  successful  grass  culture 
in  the  North  is  the  use  of  some  form  of 
soluble  nitrogen — like  nitrate  of  soda  or 
liquid  manure  early  in  the  Spring.  .  .  • 
<Jur  old  mother  cow  “Jersey  ’  has  passed 
away.  She  had  seen  her  best  days,  and 
her  teeth  were  gone.  This  old  girl  brought 
great  scandal  upon  me  twice  by  breaking 
into  the  orchard  and  eating  apples,  until 
she  got  as  drunk  as  a  lord!  She  did  this 
once  while  I  was  a  candidate  for  the  Legis- 
’ature  on  the  temperance  ticket.  1  forgave 
the  old  cow  all  this  out  oi  consideration 
for  her  many  sterling  virtues.  I  bought 
her  six  years  ago  and  paid  $40  for  her  and 
her  young  calf.  She  has  had  live  calves 
since— four  being  good  heifers.  We  have 
two  of  these  heifers  now — fine  young  cows 
worth  at  least  $10  each.  Including  hide  and 
tallow  of  the  old  cow  we  received  $47  for 
the  calves  that  were  sold.  She  was  a  good 
milker,  and  while  we  did  not  weigh  her 
milk  every  day  we  uid  enough  weighing  to 
convince  me  that  during  these  six  years 
she  g.ave  us  at  least  25,000  pounds  of  milk. 
She  consumed  at  least  five  tons  of  grain, 
the  rest  of  her  feed  being  home-grown  fod¬ 
der.  That  is  the  nearest  1  can  get  to  the 
financial  record  of  good  old  Jersey.  If  a 
cow  can  be  said  to  have  moral  character  I 
put  this  old  lady  well  up  on  a  front  seat. 
•  •  •  It  will  be  remembered  that  last  year 
we  expected  an  invasion  of  17-year  locusts, 
and  I  prepared  for  them  in  various  ways. 


Among  other  possible  reenforcemonts  Prof. 

J.  R.  Smith  sent  us  some  egg  clusters  of 
the  Praying  mantis,  an  insect  that  regards 
a  locust  about  as  the  Graft  regards  roast 
turke.y.  We  hung  these  egg  clusters  on 
shrubs  and  low  trees  so  they  could  hatch 
at  the  proper  time,  but  se.nething  was 
wrong.  Either  the  eggs  were  not  fertile  or 
the  temperature  left  her  nest— at  any  rate, 
we  never  saw  over  a  dozen  of  the  insects. 
As  the  locusts  did  not  come  either  we  found 
no  fault.  Last  Winter  Prof,  omith  sent  us 
another  lot  of  eggs,  of  a  Chinese  variety 
this  time.  I  have  heard  people  say  that 
they  were  “ruined  by  Chinese  cheap  labor,” 
but  when  an  insect  from  China  offers  to 
work  for  me  for  as  little  monev  as  these 
did,  I  will  surely  take  them  in.  When  the 
box  came  Hugh  put  it  away  in  a  kitchen 
closet  and  forgot  about  it.  We  never 
thought  of  it  again  until  late  in  April,  w’hen 
the  Madame  got  to  that  closet  in  her  house¬ 
cleaning.  Then  we  opened  the  box  and 
found  15,000  or  more  cf  those  insects  hatch¬ 
ed  out!  We  got  them  around  on  the  farm, 
and  thinking  we  had  blundered  into  a  smart 
thing,  I  wrote  Prof.  Smith  about  it.  This 
•s  what  he  says: 

“You  aie  a  nice  sort  of  a  fellow  to  take 
charge  of  an  experiment!  You  have  had 
only  one  bit  of  luck  in  the  matter,  and  that 
is  that  you  discovered  the  little  fellows 
before  they  had  started  to  eat  each  other 
up.  The  temperature  is  not  exactly  what 
they  delight  in  under  ordinary  conditions; 
but  I  hope  that  they  will  hold  their  own 
where  you  have  distributed  them.  Under 
outdoor  conditions  the  insects  have  not 
hatched  yet,  there  being  too  iittle  of  their 
natural  fopd  now  running  about.  How¬ 
ever,  we  will  hope  for  the  best,  and  It  is 
at  least  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  the 
eggs  were  fertile.” 

That’s  hard,  but  it  was  the  greatest  hatch 
ever  known  at  Hope  Farm!  Uo  I  believe 
that  one  insect  can  be  used  to  kill  another'? 
Certainly!  I  feel  sure  that  before  many 
years  this  thing  of  setting  buv  against  bug 
will  be  nearly  as  useful  as  J^aris-green. 

Labor  and  Money.— Last  year  the  chil 
dren  organized  the  Hope  Farm  Garden  As¬ 
sociation.  The  Graft  was  president  and  I 
was  made  director.  They  raised  a  fair 
crop,  but  the  organization  was  not  a  com¬ 
plete  success.  The  president  felt  that  his 
olHcial  position  should  exempt  him  from 
work.  The  secretary  was  leady  to  write 
up  the  records,  but  didn’t  want  to  hoe  corn, 
'i'he  director  lost  much  time  in  keeping  the 
(-•ther  otticers  at  their  dutv.  This  year  wi 
have  a  new  scheme  'I'he  children  go  in 
partnership  with  me.  I  furnish  ground,  seed 
and  fertilizer— they  put  un  the  labor  and  we 
are  to  divide  the  crop  evenly  Their  favor¬ 
ite  crops  are  potatoes  and  Lima  beans. 
'Lhey  know  how  to  raise  these  crops,  and 
there  is  always  a  good  sale  for  them.  The 
Graft  has  one  piece  of  ground  that  he  hoed 
and  raked  until  it  was  liKe  an  ash  heap. 
Then  he  dug  out  shallow  trenches  about  IS 
inches  apart  and  put  his  potato  seed  one 
foot  apart  in  the  trench,  and  covered  it 
lightly.  Then  the  whole  patch  was  covered 
with  strawy  stable  manure  about  two 
inches  thick.  As  this  manure  was  mostly 
from  shredded  cornstalks  tnere  were  few 
w'eed  seeds  in  it.  The  little  fellow  toiled 
hard  at  this  job  until  Hugh  told  him  that 
he  might  raise  $15  worth  of  potatoes!  'i'hen 
he  quit  work  and  sat  down  to  think  what 
he  would  do  with  the  money'  .  .  .  Near 
the  front  of  the  farm  is  a  ti  ugh  old  piece 
of  ground  where  the  sod  has  beaten  us 
badly  thus  far.  We  planted  currants  there 
this  Spring  before  plowing,  and  then  rip¬ 
ped  over  the  sod  with  one  horse.  The  lit¬ 
tle  boys  are  at  this  sod  wUh  their  hoes 
knocking  and  cutting  it  and  turning  the 
roots  up  to  the  sun.  It  is  a  slow  but  sure 
way  of  killing  out  the  grass,  anu  we  intend 
to  try  to  raise  a  big  crop  of  potatoes  under 
a  mulch  between  the  currar-ts.  Some  ten¬ 
der-hearted  friend  will  be  likely  to  start  up 
and  say  that  I  am  overworking  these  little 
chaps,  and  that  I  s'.iall  make  them  hate 
the  farm.  Don’t  worry  about  that  for  a 
moment.  These  little  felloat  have  begun 
to  learn  early  in  life  the  most  helpful  les¬ 
son  that  can  come  to  anvone.  No  man  has 
any  right  to  enjoy  anvthing  that  he  did 
not  work  for  and  earn!  Honest  labor  ought 
to  be  the  standard  of  value  bv  which  an 
honest  man  measures  what  society  gives* 
him.  I  am  well  aware  that  this  does  not 
always  w,ork  out  right,  for  many  live  in 
luxury  who  never  knew  what  it  is  to  toil. 
That  does  not  change  the  truth  of  it,  how¬ 
ever,  and  my  little  boys  shall  grow  up  with 
the  clear  understanding  that  they  can  have 
nothing  that  they  will  not  earn.  The  chil¬ 
dren  are  already  beginning  to  understand 
that  there  is  a  “labor  question,”  and  that 
property  has  many  different  forms.  For 
example,  one  of  m.v  neighbors  is  grt  atly  in¬ 
terested  in  apple  growing.  He  recently 
made  a  statement  about  like  this; 

“A  w’ell-grown  apple  tree  of  good  variety 
is  worth  $100.  The  ordinary  crop  from  it 
one  year  with  another  will  brin.-^  $10  or 
more  as  we  sell  fruit.  With  the  expenses 
taken  out  this  leaves  more  than  the  $100 
will  bring  when  left  in  a  savings  bank!” 

I  could  not  dispute  the  statement.  'I'he 
Bud  heard  it  and  thought  i*^  over  for  a 
while.  Finally  her  little  brain  surrounded 
the  following  proposition: 

“Father,  you  have  about  5o0  apple  trees 
planted.  You  say  one  apple  tree  is  worth 
$100  You  are  a  rich  man!” 

Now  that  is  better  reasoning  than  some 
older  people  give  when  they  run  to  put 
their  money  into  wildcat  sc  hemes.  I  sat 
down  on  the  hillside  and  tried  to  explain  to 
the  little  girl  what  must  be  dene  to  my 
apple  trees  before  th'^y  could  ever  earn  the 
interest  on  $100.  You  try  that  with  a  ques¬ 
tioning  child,  my  friend,  if  you  want  to 
understand  what  it  means  to  develop  a 
paying  orchard.  h.  w.  c. 
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Globe 

Gluten  Feed 

A  sweet,  cool  feed,  suitable  for 
use  in  Summer  weather.  Will 
increase  your  supply  of  milk  one 
quart  per  cow  a  day. 

Mixed  with  bran.  Globe  gluten 
makes  the  best  horse  feed .  Cheaper 
than  oats,  better  than  corn. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  it  or  write  to 

New  York  Glucose  Co. 

26  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Adriance 


Farm 

Machinery. 

For  Cultivating,  Haying, 

Grain  and  Corn  Harvesting. 
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Adriance,  Platt  &  Co  ^Established  1855. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue  B. 


CLIMAX  ENSILAGE  FODDEH  CUfiERS 


“The  Complete  IWIachine.’’ 

Wind  delivery.  No  more  trouble  with  carriers.  The 
CLIMAX  can  be  set  up,  ready  for  work,  at  a  35-foot 
silo,  in  20  minutes.  Takes  less  power  to  operate  than 
any  other  make.  The  CLIMAX  Is  guaranteed  to  ele¬ 
vate  any  fodder  in  any  conditions— we  make  no  excep¬ 
tion.  Eight  years  of  success  bear  out  onr  statements. 
Don’t  put  off  getting  your  machine  until  the  season  is 
on.  Write  us  for  information  and  get  our  catalogue — 
it’s  free. 

THEWARSAW-WILKINSON  CO., 
WARSAW,  N.  Y. 


AQENTS  WANTED 

“MEND-A-RIP.' 

^rvtTHf>t| 


Dooa  nil  kindft  of  and  heary 

Htltohliiif.  OoeH  all  klndn  of 
liffht  and  heavy  rivetlun*. 

A  PrRFE^  HAND  SEWING 
MACHIf 

AND  RIVETER 
- 1  COMBIMEO 

WILIi  SATE  THE  PRICE 
OF  ITSELF  MANY  TIMES  A  YEAR. 
f  To  show  It  mcaD8a0al«.  AGENTS  MAKE 
■  FROM  |10  to  115  A  LAY.  One  agent  made 

1  |2<)  the  first  daj  and  writes  us  to  burry  mura 

2  machines  to  him.  Write  for  terms  to  agents. 
^OTE  FOUNOUY  CO.,  Frederlcktown,  Ohio. 
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IN 
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IwiLL 

JSAVE 
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WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  -wells  in  any  kind  of  soli  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  V. 


DELOACH 


SAW  MILLS  ARE  BEST. 
.The  Price  it  Right  Too. 
Known  the  World  Over. 
FARMERS’  $125  SAW  MILL 
Outs  SOOO  Feet  Lnmber  a  day  with  only  4  h.  p. 
DeliOach  Variable  Feed  Saw  Mills,  ttolOOh.  p., 
any  price.  DeLoach  Mill  Machinery,  Planers, 
ShinRie,  Lath  and  Corn  Mills,  Water  Wheels,  etc. 
DeLoach  Mill  Mfg,  Co.,  Box 000  Atlanta,  Ca. 

Handsome  Oatalocac  Free  U  you  cat  thii  oat  and 
give  name  of  papr.  


DO  YOUR  OWN  THRESHING. 

farmer  to  uo  his  own  threshingr.  Save  expense  and  thresh  wht 
the  time.  No  waiting  for  the  job  tbretmer.  Thresh  forjourselfand  juumoighbors.  Clean 
throsblng,  perfeot  cleaning.  Or^n  ready  for  market.  Capacity  200  to  600  bu.  per  day. 
Threshos  nil  grains  and  grass  seeds.  Runs  by  steam  or  other  power.  Tread  powers  for  1,  2 
or  3  horses.  Can  be  used  for  sawing, shelling, pumping, feed  cuttiog,etc.  Seed  for  catalog.  Free. 

IIEEHNEK  die  HONS, No.  22  Hroad  St.,  LaiiHdale,  Pa. 


Thetwo  horse  power  Little  Glantl 
Thresher  and  Cleaner  enablesthe  I 
when  you  have  i 


IMPROVED 


BUCKEYE 


No.  83  Buckeye 
Pivot  Axle 
Cultivator. 


PIVOT  AXLE 

CULTIVATORS 

Let  “fancy  fanners,”  try  experiments  with 
strange  cultivators.  Practical  fanners  will 
hold  fast  to  the  reliable  HueLeye.  linprovt?- 
ments  for  1903  inerr'ase  tlieir  capacity  for  qui<'k, 
sure  cultivating.  'I'he  No.  82,  shown  here,  lias 
many  spe<!ial  features  that  make  it  tlie  most 
popular  pivot-axle  cultivator  on  the  market. 
Does  beautiful  work  on  hillsides  or  in  <Tooked 
corn.  Bihims  and  wheels  shifted  by  foot  levers. 
Widthof  wheels  adjustable  from  ■12  inches  to  62 
Indies,  rnequalletl  for  strengtli,  durability, 
simplicity,  ease  of  operation  and  adaptability 
to  all  kinds  of  work.  See  it  at  your  dealer’s. 
Write  for  circular. 

P.  P.  MAST  A  CO. 

No.  9  Canal  St.,  Springfield,  O. 


DON*T  BUY  GASOLIIYE  EIYGINES  “THe“mASTER  workman,” 

a  t-wo-cyllnder  gasoline  engine,  superior  to  all  one-cylinder  engines.  Costs  less  to  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  started ;  has  a  wider  sphere 
of  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration ;  can  be  mounted  on  any  light  wagon  as  a  portable.  Weighs  less  than  ^  of  one-cylinder  engines.  Give  size  of  engine 
required.  Please  mention  this  paper.  Send  for  catalogue.  THIS  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Established  1863.  Meagher  and  15th  Street,  CHICAGO. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  Is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
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The  farm  labor  question  is  likely  to  enter  politics. 
A  reader  in  Vermont  is  liable  to  get  into  trouble: 

I  write  to  ask  if  New  England  farmers  can  hire  help 
and  domestic  servants  in  Canada  without  violation  of 
contract  labor  laws?  Help  is  very  scarce  here.  For  many 
years  we  got  men  for  the  Summer  at  $20  per  month;  last 
year  $25;  this  year  $30,  and  hard  to  And. 

We  are  informed  by  the  Treasury  Department  that 
farm  hands  are  not  domestic  servants  within  the 
meaning  of  the  law.  Therefore  a  farmer  importing  a 
farm  hand  from  Canada  would  lay  himself  liable  to  a 
penalty.  Can  anything  be  more  absurd  than  such  a 
decision?  What  excuse  can  there  be  for  preventing 
a  farmer  from  importing  a  farm  hand  if  he  can  get 
one?  Certainly  the  American  farm  hand  is  not 
benefited  by  such  a  law,  while  a  farmer  might  be  put 
to  great  inconvenience. 

* 

Tino  recent  Transvaal  loan  of  $176,000,000  offered 
by  the  British  government  at  three  per  cent  was  ap¬ 
plied  for  by  investors  nearly  30  times  over,  $5,870,- 
000,000  being  offered.  It  should  be  observed  that  the 
system  of  employing  bankers’  syndicates  to  sustain 
an  arbitrary  price,  as  is  customary,  was  not  used  in 
placing  this  loan.  The  British  Exchequer  learned 
what  was  the  actual  price  at  which  the  loan  could  be 
placed  with  real  investors,  and  then  offered  it  at  that 
figure.  That  seems  good  sense  and  good  business, 
and  is  certainly  more  wholesome  than  to  employ  a 
wealthy  syndicate  to  keep  prices  of  securities  higher 
than  the  public  desires  to  pay.  A  government  loan 
which  calls  out  the  money  of  many  moderate  invest¬ 
ors  forms  a  working  partnership  between  a  nation 
and  its  citizens  which  makes  for  the  best  interests  of 
country  and  people. 

« 

“I  AM  thankful  for  one  thing,”  said  a  well-informed 
man  the  other  day,  ‘T  am  not  guided  in  my  actions 
by  any  old-time  superstitions!  It  is  a  blessing  to  be 
free  of  them!”  As  we  walked  on  a  small,  harmless 
snake  ran  across  the  path.  This  wise  man  who  is  so 
free  from  superstitions  ran  after  the  snake  and  finally 
killed  it.  When  asked  why  he  did  it  he  was  unable 
to  give  any  answer  worth  considering.  The  snake 
harmed  no  one,  and  it  consumed  great  quantities  of 
injurious  insects.  It  was  a  positive  benefit  to  the 
farmer — incapable  of  doing  him  injury!  Here  was  a 
man  who  prided  himself  on  his  “freedom”  and  yet 
was  a  slave  to  one  of  the  most  senseless  of  supersti¬ 
tions!  Many  of  our  little  friends  in  field  and  wood 
suffer  because  of  just  such  freedom.  It  is  too  bad 
some  of  such  men  cannot  be  reminded  of  their  folly 
as  forcibly  as  was  the  old  darky.  He  hated  a  toad. 
One  day  while  hoeing  he  made  a  chop  at  what  he 
thought  was  a  toad  and  nearly  cut  off  his  own  toe! 

* 

Jack  Fkost  having  let  up  on  Florida  for  a  few  years 
Jack  Fakir  will  try  his  hand  again!  The  American 
people  have  short  memories,  and  the  rascals  who 
thrive  on  the  hard  earnings  of  others  know  this  only 
too  well.  The  old  scheme  of  “colonizing”  tracts  of 
Florida  land  will  be  worked  again.  The  old  plan  was 
to  obtain  a  large  area  of  worthless  land  and  offer 
“town  lots”  and  farms  to  northern  settlers.  Pictures 
showing  the  most  remarkable  prosperity  are  sent  out, 
and  the  poor  consumptive  at  the  North,  who  feels  the 
sting  of  the  Winter’s  cold,  is  led  to  believe  that  a 
paradise  awaits  him.  After  paying  out  his  money  he 
comes  to  find  a  dreary  waste  of  sand  with  little  chance 


of  making  a  living.  There  may  be  new  variations 
this  time,  but  that  is  the  brief  history  of  many  of 
such  schemes  in  the  past.  We  would  not  do  injustice 
to  Florida.  In  some  sections  of  the  State  there  are 
good  opportunities  for  enterprising  men — but  we  warn 
our  readers  against  the  fakirs  who  offer  cheap  land 
and  make  extravagant  statements  about  Florida  pros¬ 
pects.  As  for  successful  orange  growing  it  seems  to 
be  pretty  well  settled  that  any  attempt  to  grow  the 
fruit  without  cover  north  of  Tampa  is  like  a  game  of 
cards  with  Jack  Frost  holding  the  trumps. 

• 

Prof.  T.  F.  Hunt,  of  Ohio,  has  accepted  a  call  to 
the  New  York  Agricultural  College.  He  is  to  be  pro¬ 
fessor  of  agronomy,  which  means  general  farm  man¬ 
agement,  farm  practice  and  farm  crops.  This  will  be 
a  new  word  to  many.  Do  not  be  scared — it  means 
practical  farming — and  it  will  be  practical.  The  old 
department  of  agriculture  will  be  divided  into  two 
or  more  special  departments.  Prof.  Hunt  is  now  the 
head  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  College.  He  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  National  reputation,  and  now  comes  to  New 
York  to  help  build  up  what  we  firmly  believe  will  be 
one  of  the  greatest  agricultural  colleges  in  th6  world. 
We  rejoice  that  Cornell  University  is  seeking  after 
the  strongest  men  in  the  country.  Every  move  made 
in  the  reorganization  of  the  college  thus  far  will  con¬ 
vince  fair-minded  men  that  the  authorities  are  sin¬ 
cere  in  their  desire  to  give  New  York  farmers  a  col¬ 
lege  that  will  fairly  represent  them.  Let  every 
farmer  in  the  State  realize  that  he  has  a  part  to  work 
out  if  the  college  is  to  prosper! 

• 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  criticised  for  saying  that 
western  farmers  would  in  time  come  to  use  chemical 
fertilizers.  How  can  this  be,  we  are  asked,  when 
stock-raising  is  the  leading  feature  of  western  farm¬ 
ing  and  manure  always  enriches  the  soil?  We  have 
tried  to  make  it  clear  that  stock-growing  will  in  time 
exhaust  the  soil  of  available  phosphoric  acid,  while 
maintaining  its  supplies  of  potash  and  actually  in¬ 
creasing  its  nitrogen.  We  are  not  surprised  to  be 
told  that  the  Experiment  Station  of  Missouri  is  con¬ 
ducting  extensive  experiments  with  fertilizers  on 
wheat  and  corn.  At  least  50  farmers  will  this  year 
try  different  combinations  of  chemicals  to  see  what 
ingredient  is  needed  on  their  soils.  Prof.  Waters  tells 
us  that  already  the  farmers  of  Missouri  pay  each  year 
about  $1,000,000  for  chemicals.  Less  than  10  years 
ago  this  fertilizer  bill  was  less  than  $50,000!  Much 
the  same  is  true  of  other  Western  States,  and  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  farmers  should  know  what 
a  fertilizer  is  in  order  to  buy  what  they  need. 

• 

We  are  told  of  wealthy  men  east  and  west  who 
desire  to  buy  land  which  they  will  farm  as  a  business 
investment.  They  see  possibilities  in  the  soil  when 
skillfully  managed  with  fair  capital.  In  many  cases 
the  investment  hinges  upon  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
the  following  question:  “Where  can  I  find  a  capable 
and  energetic  young  man  to  manage  this  business  for 
me?”  Such  men  are  able  to  hire  competent  managers 
to  handle  manufacturing  or  other  lines  of  business, 
and  if  they  are  to  buy  a  farm  they  want  to  handle  it 
as  they  would  a  factory.  In  many  cases  the  farm  is 
not  bought  because  there  is  no  capable  manager  in 
sight.  Whenever  we  mention  this  matter  publicly  we 
receive  letters  from  farmers  who  think  they  are  fully 
capable  of  managing  such  a  farm.  The  fact  seems  to 
be,  however,  that  a  trained  man  from  an  agricultural 
college  is  preferred.  We  do  not  think  this  is  always 
a  wise  choice,  yet  it  indicates  the  chances  that  are 
opening  for  the  agricultural  college  graduate.  A  sen¬ 
sible  and  industrious  young  man  can  dig  as  large  a 
hole  with  his  agricultural  diploma  as  any  graduate 
of  a  professional  school! 

* 

The  postal  regulations  permit  a  carrier  on  a  rural 
delivery  route  to  perform  errands  or  aid  his  patrons. 
Some  carriers  seem  to  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
permission  and  have  gone  so  far  that  they  have  clear¬ 
ly  violated  the  law.  They  are  selling  coal  and  gro¬ 
ceries  or  buying  eggs,  wool  or  butter,  sometimes  on 
commission  and  again  in  partnership  with  some 
dealer.  Complaint  comes  from  local  merchants  that 
these  carriers  are  sending  trade  out  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  using  their  official  position  to  feather  their 
own  nest.  It  is  now  proposed  to  shut  off  all  such 
work  and  stop  the  carrier  from  selling  or  handling 
goods.  That  is  the  only  safe  way.  There  are  some 
articles  which  cannot  compete  with  anything  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  country  neighborhood.  Magazines  or  books 
are  of  this  class,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  a 
carrier  should  not  introduce  them  to  his  patrons. 
When  he  tries  to  sell  goods  which  compete  with  those 
handled  by  local  merchants  who  pay  taxes  and  help 
support  the  community  he  should  be  stopped.  No 
man  representing  the  United  States  Government 
should  use  his  position  to  help  one  business  house 


take  trade  from  another.  If  in  the  course  of  free  com¬ 
petition,  trade  is  to  leave  the  country  storekeepers  no 
one  can  make  complaint,  but  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  no  right  to  lend  its  infiuence  to  help  pull 
the  trade  away.  It  will  be  a  mistake  if  the  farmers 
of  any  country  neighborhood  kill  off  the  country 
store.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  some  objectionable 
features  would  develop  in  this  rural  delivery.  Weed 
them  out  at  once. 

• 

Not  a  day  passes  without  several  letters  asking 
about  cow  peas.  It  would  seem  as  though  this  crop 
had  all  of  a  sudden  jumped  into  popularity.  That  is 
not  so.  We  are  now  just  getting  returns  from  the 
educational  work  of  the  past  five  years.  We  are  glad 
to  see  that  readers  begin  to  understand  what  to  ex¬ 
pect  from  cow  peas.  They  will  grow  on  poor  soil, 
but  they  respond  wonderfully  to  fertilizing.  We  may 
use  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  to  feed  them  and  thus 
increase  our  supply  of  nitrogen,  for  the  larger  the 
vines  of  cow  peas  the  more  nitrogen  is  taken  from 
the  air.  We  have  steadily  urged  northern  farmers 
to  consider  the  cow  pea  as  a  manurial  or  fertilizing 
plant  entirely,  and  not  to  try  to  cut  it  for  hay.  That 
is  the  safest  advice  from  our  experience.  All  should 
remember,  too,  that  this  crop  is  not  well  suited  to 
heavy  and  cold  soils.  It  is  the  crop  for  light,  hot 
soils  and  sunshine.  As  between  broadcasting  or  sow¬ 
ing  in  drills,  the  former  plan  is  less  work  while  the 
latter  gives  larger  vines,  enables  a  farmer  to  work 
the  soil  and  also  enables  him  to  sow  Crimson  clover 
and  turnips  among  the  vines  at  the  last  cultivation. 

• 

A  RECENT  news  note  recounts  the  death  of  two  per¬ 
sons,  and  the  serious  injury  of  a  third,  as  the  result 
of  an  explosion  caused  by  heating  kerosene  emulsion 
on  a  small  oil  stove.  According  to  information  given, 
the  maker  of  this  spraying  mixture  thought  that  in 
order  to  mix  the  ingredients  thoroughly  they  should 
all  be  heated  together;  a  dreadful  error  of  judgment, 
which  inflicted  upon  him  a  lifelong  sorrow.  No  for¬ 
mula  we  have  ever  seen  advises  the  maker  of  such  a 
mixture  to  heat  it  after  the  kerosene  is  added,  the 
usual  instruction  given  being  to  dissolve  the  soap  in 
hot  water,  and  then  to  add  the  kerosene  to  the  warm 
mixture,  agitating  it  until  a  smooth  emulsion  is  form¬ 
ed.  There  is  no  danger  in  this  process,  and  it  would 
be  unfortunate  to  permit  an  impression,  on  the  pan 
of  those  unaccustomed  to  spray  mixtures,  that  the 
making  of  kerosene  emulsion  is  attended  by  any  risk. 
The  fatality  referred  to  belongs  in  the  same  class  with 
a  recent  accident  where  a  man  casually  lit  a  match 
to  look  at  a  place  where  he  was  applying  benzine.  In 
each  case  there  was  an  inexplicable  lapse  of  reason 
while  dealing  with  a  dangerous  substance,  with  an 
inevitable  result;  yet  the  prudent  and  cautious  may 
continue  to  use  kerosene  or  benzine  under  proper 
conditions  with  no  fear  of  disaster. 

• 

BREVITIES. 

The  smart  set  will  smart  some  day. 

No  question  but  that  the  cook  is  a  dough  mestic  servant. 

Some  faint  hearts  regard  faith  only  as  evidence  of 
things  seen. 

The  “living  stuff”  is  what  makes  the  man— you  cannot 
stuft  it  into  him. 

The  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General  settles  that 
mail  box  question  on  page  386. 

No  good  reason  why  the  board  of  agriculture  should 
be  pork  and  potatoes  365  times  a  year. 

Ip  your  friends  fail  to  walk  straight— all  the  more 
reason  why  you  should  walk  straighter. 

Two  different  strawberry  experts  represent  divergent 
views  concerning  picking  when  the  berries  are  wet- 
page  387. 

One  of  the  coming  graduates  of  the  Rhode  Island  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  is  preparing  a  thesis  upon  the 
problem  of  the  addition  of  hypochlorous  acid  to  cin- 
namenylacryic  acid,  phenylcinnamenylacryic  acid  and 
other  similar  compounds.  This  is  deeply  interesting,  but 
can  he  tell  us  how  to  kill  out  chickweed? 

Some  finicky  people  in  Nebraska  wish  to  refuse  Mr. 
Rockefeller’s  offer  of  $67,000  for  their  State  University 
merely  because  that  philanthropist  increased  the  price 
of  oil  immediately  after  proffering  his  benefaction.  They 
have  even  described  him  as  a  modern  Robin  Hood,  which 
is  shamefully  unjust  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  medieval  bandit  never  robbed  the  poor. 

Many  of  the  religious  papers  are  printing  that  old 
“cold  process”  for  preserving  fruit  advertisement.  We 
regret  to  say  that  some  agricultural  papers  are  also 
printing  it.  The  cold  facts  about  this  process  are  that 
salicylic  acid  and  borax  are  used  on  the  fruit.  It  will 
interest  our  religious  contemporaries  to  learn  that  the 
undertaker  at  times  uses  much  the  same  drugs  for  em¬ 
balming  purposes. 

The  National  Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued  a 
bulletin  on  Pearl  millet.  Several  seedsmen  have  adver¬ 
tised  a  “wonderful  forage  plant”  called  pencillarla.  This 
was  nothing  but  Pearl  millet,  which  many  of  our  read¬ 
ers  have  grown  for  years.  It  was  offered  at  one  time 
at  $69  per  pound,  which  certainly  made  it  a  pearl  of  great 
price.  The  Department  is  a  little  slow  in  printing  this 
bulletin.  It  is  well  to  try  Pearl  millet  in  a  small  way. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— The  fishing  schoonei-  Gloriana,  of  Glouces¬ 
ter.  Mass.,  ran  ashore  on  the  cliffs  at  Whale  Cove.  N.  S., 
during  a  thick  fog  May  5,  and  15  men  were  drowned, 
leaving  only  three  survivors.  .  .  .  Nine  men  were  kill¬ 
ed  and  three  mortally  wounded  by  a  fall  of  rock  in  a 
tunnel  near  Roanoke,  Va.,  May  7.  .  .  .  The  first  im¬ 
portant  conviction  at  Pottsville,  Pa.,  growing  out  of  the 
miners’  strike  was  secured  May  7,  when  Edward  Wonn, 
of  Gilberton,  was  found  guilty  of  blowing  up  the  home 
of  Malachi  Holihan  with  dvnamite.  He  was  sentenced 
to  jail  for  2^  years.  .  .  .  May  10  a  fire,  supposed  to  be 
of  incendiary  origin,  began  in  lumber  yards  at  Ottawa, 
Canada,  spreading  over  an  area  of  40  blocks;  nearly  1,000 
persons  were  rendered  homeless,  and  the  loss  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $400,000.  The  fire-swept  area  is  in  part  identical 
with  that  of  the  big  fire  of  1900,  which  caused  a  loss  of 
$18,000,000.  ...  At  Hartford,  Conn.,  May  9,  a  woman 
and  child  were  fatally  burned,  and  another  child  seri¬ 
ously  hurt  as  the  result  of  heating  whale-oil  soapsuas 
and  kerosene  on  a  small  oil  stove,  the  mixture  being  in¬ 
tended  for  spraying.  It  is  supposed  that  the  mixture  be¬ 
came  so  hot  that  gas  formed  and  exploded,  but  this  is 
merely  conjecture.  .  .  .  The  Federal  Salt  Trust  plead¬ 
ed  guilty  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  12.  to  having  vio¬ 
lated  the  provisions  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law.  This 
sudden  culmination  of  the  famous  case  is  a  great  victory 
for  the  Government  as  it  is  the  first  instance  wherein  a 
criminal  proceeding  instituted  under  the  Anti-Trust  law 
has  resulted  In  a  conviction.  .  .  .  Judge  Dickinson,  in 
the  Omaha,  Neb.,  District  Court  May  12,  on  application 
of  the  labor  unions  whose  members  are  on  strike,  issued 
an  injunction  against  the  business  men  and  employers 
even  more  sweeping  than  that  issued  by  the  Federal 
Court  agaist  the  unions.  The  order  restrains  the  busi¬ 
ness  men  from  refusing  to  sell  goods  to  dealers  who 
employ  union  labor;  prevents  them  from  boycotting  union 
labor;  requires  the  Business  Men’s  Association  to  cease 
holding  meetings  or  conspiring  against  the  unions  or  in 
any  way  interfering  with  the  unions  in  the  management 
of  their  affairs. 

ADMINISTRATION.— May  8  the  authorities  investi¬ 
gating  the  Post  Ofiice  Department  gave  indefinite  leave 
of  absence  to  A.  W.  Machen,  General  Superintendent  of 
the  free  delivery  system,  and  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  Government  officials  in  the  United  States,  and 
Post  Ofiice  Inspector  M.  C.  Fosnes  wiis  designated  to 
take  charge  of  that  service.  At  the  same  time  that  ser¬ 
vice  will  pass  under  the  control  of  the  office  of  the 
Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster-General.  Heretofore  it  has 
been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  First  Assistant.  Mr. 
Machen  has  been  under  fire  ever  since  the  investigation 
began.  Charges  of  various  kinds  have  been  preferred 
against  the  administration  of  the  free  delivery  branch 
of  the  postal  service.  These  included  allegations  of  col¬ 
lusion  with  letter  box  manufacturers  in  the  furnishing 
of  boxes  to  Post  Office  patrons,  particularly  on  rural 
mail  routes,  the  furnishing  of  advance  information  re¬ 
garding  the  selection  of  routes,  and  the  appointments  of 
carriers.  There  also  has  been  a  confiict  between  Mr. 
Machen  and  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General  Wynne 
ever  since  the  latter  assumed  office.  Mr.  Wynne  charges 
Mr.  Machen  with  insubordination.  The  strained  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  head  of  the  free  delivery  service  and 
other  officials  resulted  in  an  embarrassing  state  of  af¬ 
fairs,  and  for  several  months  correspondence  between 
the  General  Superintendent  of  the  Free  Delivery  Service 
and  his  immediate  superior,  the  First  Assistant  Post¬ 
master-General.  has  been  conducted,  on  the  part  of  the 
former,  through  one  of  his  subordinates. 

CUBA.— The  clothing,  shoe,  hat  and  hardware  dealers 
in  Santa  Clara,  Cienfuegos,  Remedios  and  Sancti  Spiritus 
have  closed  their  stores  as  a  protest  against  the  taxes 
imposed  by  the  councils  of  the  provinces  in  which  they 
are  situated.  Among  the  new  taxes  proposed  is  one  of 
10  cents  on  each  pair  of  shoes  sold,  which,  it  was  esti¬ 
mated.  would  yield  a  revenue  of  $10,000  in  three  months; 
and  another  of  10  cents  on  each  hat  sold  of  the  value  of 
60  cents  In  Spanish  silver,  which.  It  was  calculated, 
would  give  the  provincial  treasuries  $25,000  a  quarter. 
The  councils  have  also  levied  a  tax  on  patent  medicines 
similar  to  that  imposed  in  Havana  which  led  to  the 
closing  of  the  drug  stores,  only  the  tax  imposed  in  the 
other  provinces  is  a  graduated  one.  As  a  result  of  this 
the  drug  stores  have  stopped  selling  patent  medicines  on 
which  the  tax  had  to  be  paid.  A  tax  of  five  cents  has 
been  imposed  on  every  toy  that  costs  over  50  centa  The 
clothing  and  hardware  dealers  closed  their  stores  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  other  merchants. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  eighteenth  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  will  be  held  at 
the  Yates  Hotel,  Syracuse,  N,  Y.,  June  3,  Election  of 
officers  will  take  place,  and  an  address  will  be  given  by 
Prof.  H.  H.  Dean,  of  the  Ontario  (Canada)  Agricultural 
College. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan,  of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station, 
will  deliver  the  commencement  address  June  16  at  the 
Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture. 

Prof.  T.  F.  Hunt,  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of 
Ohio  State  University,  has  accepted  the  professorship  of 
Agronomy  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity.  Prof.  Roberts  will  retire  in  June  and  his  pro¬ 
fessorship  is  to  be  divided  between  two  or  three  profes¬ 
sors,  of  whom  Prof.  Hunt  is  the  first  to  be  appointed. 

Governor  Pennypacker,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  vetoed  a 
bill  which  sought  to  establish  a  division  of  horticulture 
in  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  bill  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  chief  of  the  division  at  a  salary  of  $2,500  an¬ 
nually  and  a  clerk  at  $1,500. 

The  trustees  of  Storrs  (Conn.)  Experiment  Station  have 
advanced  the  official  rank  of  Prof.  L.  A.  Clinton  from 
Acting  Director  to  Director  of  that  Station. 

The  new  Minnesota  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board 
which  will  relieve  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  the  care 
of  domestic  animals’  diseases,  is  made  up  as  follows: 
John  J.  Furlong,  Mower  County,  for  five  years;  Dr.  M. 
H.  Reynolds,  St.  Anthony  Park,  for  four  years;  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Cotton,  Minneapolis,  for  three  years;  Forest 
Henry,  Olmsted  County,  two  years;  W.  W.  P.  McConnell, 
State  Dairy  and  Pood  Commissioner,  for  one  year. 


These  names  were  all  recommended  at  a  conference  of 
the  stock  men  and  veterinarians.  Dr.  Reynolds  and  Dr. 
Cotton  are  veterinarians,  and  the  other  three  breeders  of 
live  stock.  _ 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

I  do  not  think  the  frosts  have  hurt  the  fruit  crop  here, 
except  early  cherries  and  some  strawberries.  Peaches, 
pears  and  plums  seem  to  be  all  right,  and  are  now  in 
full  bloom.  Apples  are  not  in  bloom  yet;  it  is  fine 
weather  now,  but  we  need  rain.  There  will  not  be  as 
much  cabbage  planted  as  usual.  Some  are  planting  as¬ 
paragus,  onions  and  sugar  beets  instead.  a.  l.  b. 

Ionia,  N.  Y. 

I  have  examined  our  Black  Tartarian  cherries  and  out 
of  a  dozen  blossoms  opened  I  found  one  good  cherry;  all 
the  others  are  black.  That  is  the  report  I  hear  from 
people  here  who  have  examined  their  fruit.  Pears  are 
also  damaged.  The  other  fruit  was  not  hurt  much,  as 
it  was  not  so  far  advanced,  unless  it  be  currants;  they 
suffered  some.  n.  E.  H. 

Pittsford.  N.  Y. 

As  nearly  as  I  can  guess,  peach  blossoms  are  nearly 
all  destroyed,  with  a  few  good  ones  on  higher  land,  and 
there  may  be  about  a  tenth  of  a  crop.  All  strawberry 
blossoms  that  were  out  or  nearly  out  are  ruined,  but 
this  only  applies  to  the  early  varieties,  and  will  not  take 
more  than  half  of  them,  as  many  were  not  forward,  so 
I  guess  that  about  one-fifth  of  strawberry  crop  is  spoiled. 

1  do  not  know  of  any  damage  to  any  other  kinds  of  fruit. 
Weedsport  N.  Y.  J.  Q. 

Apples  promised  an  abundant  crop;  peaches  not  over 
30  per  cent;  plums  a  failure,  all  dead;  this  applies  to 
Japan  plums,  as  no  others  are  grown  here.  Of  pears 
about  50  per  cent  seem  to  be  good  now.  All  strawberry 
bloom  that  was  open  before  the  recent  freeze  Is  dead; 
probably  fully  one-half  of  the  crop.  It  is  exceedingly 
dry  here  now;  all  plowing  stopped,  which  must  neces¬ 
sarily  affect  the  hay  crop  adversely,  and  if  it  continues 
long  it  will  affect  the  apples.  i>.  b. 

Baird,  N.  J. 

I  think  no  kind  of  fruit  has  been  seriously  injured  by 
the  hard  freeze  of  May  2,  except  it  may  be  a  few  of  the 
very  early  kinds  of  peaches,  cherries  and  plums.  Fruit 
trees  of  all  kinds  are  blooming  full,  except  Baldwin  apple 
trees  that  were  very  full  of  fruit,  last  year.  On  account 
of  the  cool  weather,  the  trees  have  leaved  out  very  slow¬ 
ly,  but  are  looking  healthy.  No  insect  enemies  have  ap¬ 
peared  yet.  A  very  favorable  time  for  putting  in  crops 
but  we  need  rain.  Wheat  is  looking  very  fine. 

Hilton.  N.  Y.  B.  w.  B. 

May  2.  in  the  morning,  mercury  stood  at  from  22  to  24 
degrees.  Sweet  cherries  and  peaches,  also  Japan  plums, 
are  practically  all  killed.  We  found  a  few  live  Windsor 
cherries  and  a  few  Hill’s  Chill  peaches.  Dwarf  pears  are 
also  Injured,  but  not  seriously.  Early  apples.  Greenings 
and  Kings,  will  bloom  quite  freely,  but  few  Baldwins. 
The  problem  is  getting  to  be  not  how  the  fruit  buds  will 
stand  the  Winter,  but  how  to  get  them  safely  by  the 
May  freeze.  w.  a.  b. 

Farmer.  N.  Y. 

I  think  the  freeze  did  very  little  harm  to  any  portion 
of  the  fruit  crop  in  my  immediate  vicinity;  my  apri¬ 
cots.  cherries,  plums,  prunes,  grapes  and  apples  seem 
almost  entirely  unharmed.  Apples  were  not  enough  ad¬ 
vanced  to  be  hurt;  cherries,  plums,  pears,  prunes  and  the 
like  the  most  abundant  bloom  for  a  long  time.  We 
have  a  wonderful  absence  of  Tent  caterpillars;  hope 
other  pests  will  prove  as  scarce.  Everything  now  indi¬ 
cates  a  bountiful  crop  of  all  kinds  of  fruit,  apples  in¬ 
cluded.  All  farm  crops  of  grain  are  late  in  starting; 
wheat  showing  less  favorably  than  earlier.  c.  b. 

Spencerport,  N.  Y. 

From  my  own  observation  and  what  I  can  learn  of 
others  there  is  but  little  harm  done  to  the  fruit  by  the 
recent  frosts  in  Orleans  County,  and  especially  in  this 
section.  Early  plums,  cherries  and  peaches  were  thought 
to  be  affected  and  badly  hurt  by  the  frosts  at  the  time, 
but  at  this  writing  they  do  not  appear  to  be  very  much 
hurt.  Other  fruits  are  not  seemingly  hurt  at  all.  Apple 
trees  are  blossoming  out  quite  freely,  and  present  pros¬ 
pects  are  that  there  will  be  a  fair  crop  of  apples  this 
season,  but  it  is  early  yet  to  make  any  estimate  of  a 
crop.  Cherries  and  plum  trees  are  blossoming  very  full; 
also  peaches  show  quite  well,  and  I  think  farmers  need 
not  have  any  fears  from  the  effect  of  recent  frosts  on 
this  year’s  crop  of  fruit.  J.  b. 

Albion.  N.  Y. 

I  do  not  consider  that  recent  frosts  here  have  done 
any  damage  to  fruits  except  to  strawberries;  open  blos¬ 
soms  of  this  fruit  have  been  blackened.  Other  fruits 
show  no  damage.  Comparatively  few  strawberry  Dlos- 
soms  are  open,  however,  and  the  damage  can  be  but 
slight.  The  outlook  at  the  present  time  is  very  favor¬ 
able  for  fruits  in  this  section.  Plums  and  cherries  are 
showing  a  superabundance  of  bloom;  pears  and  peaches 
sufficient  for  a  good  crop,  and  apples  are  unusually  well 
budded  for  an  “off  year.”  It  will  be  a  week  yet  before 
many  blossoms  show.  The  dry,  cool  weather  has  had 
the  effect  of  retarding  the  development  of  vegetation, 
but  has  been  very  favorable  for  farm  work,  and  rapid 
progress  has  been  made.  w.  t.  m. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Apples  appear  to  be  practically  uninjured.  Peaches  are 
apparently  badly  damaged;  quite  a  difference  in  varie¬ 
ties.  however.  Wager  and  Crosby  and  some  others  may 
have  sound  buds  enough  for  a  fair  crop,  while  Craw¬ 
ford.  Elberta  and  others  are  almost  entirely  wiped  out; 
Japan  plums  are  utterly  ruined,  while  some  other  sorts 
show  some  injury.  The  European  plums  are  practically 
unhurt;  quinces  entirely  wiped  out  and  sweet  cherries 
just  about  the  same,  while  Montmorency  and  other  sour 
sorts  seem  as  though  they  may  have  enough  sound  buds 
to  give  a  reasonable  crop.  A  few  varieties  of  pears 
(notably  Howell  and  Kieffer),  are  badly  hurt,  while  most 
sorts  are  not  materially  injured.  Wheat  and  grass  are 
suffering  severely  for  want  of  rain,  of  which  we  have 
had  none  for  about  four  weeks,  while  the  early  Spring 
was  so  constantly  rainy  that  all  are  very  much  behind 
with  their  work,  and  now  the  ground  la  so  dry  and  hard 
as  to  render  plowing  and  fitting  for  Spring  crops  very 


difficult,  and  seeds  already  sown  ao  not  come  up  as  yet. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  w.  h.  p. 

Fruit  prospects  are  very  discouraging  in  the  central 
part  of  this  State;  the  unseasonably  warm  weather  in 
March  brought  out  vegetation  at  least  two  weeks  earlier 
than  usual,  which  being  followed  by  killing  frosts  during 
the  last  week  In  April,  also  on  May  1,  has  practically 
left  us  without  tree  fruit  except  apples,  which  we  can 
hardly  tell  about  yet,  though  we  know  they  are  dam¬ 
aged  much.  All  the  peach  buds  were  killed  in  February; 
gooseberry  and  currant  suffered  a  like  fate  In  the  latter 
part  of  March.  Plums,  cherries  and  pears  were  all  In 
full  bloom  the  last  of  April,  when  they  were  nearly  all 
killed.  The  apples  suffered  most  on  May  1.  Some  of  the 
late  blossoms,  however,  may  make  fruit.  Strawberries 
suffered  considerably  on  May  1,  but  as  many  blossoms 
were  not  open  at  that  time  we  may  have  a  fair  crop  yet. 
Raspberries  and  blackberries  are  not  yet  open,  and  look 
all  sound.  Grapes  are  also  in  good  condition  and  have 
not  yet  opened.  Q.  J.  p. 

Normal.  Ill.  _ 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

A  REAL,  self-opening  gate  is  one  of  the  luxuries  which 
few  can  afford  to  do  without.  Besides  the  convenience 
in  not  being  obliged  to  “get  out  to  open  the  gate”  the 
danger  of  your  horse  running  away  while  you  are  doing 
it  is  removed.  Write  for  catalogue  to  Manlove  Gate  Co., 
272  Huron  St.,  Chicago.  Ill.,  and  learn  about  this  trouble- 
saving  gate. 

F.  E.  Luther  Brothers,  No.  Milwaukee,  WIs.,  are 
making  an  exceptionally  liberal  offer  to  introduce  their 
sickle  and  tool  grinder  to  The  R.-Y.  readers.  One  of 
these  grinders  will  come  in  handy  during  haying  and 
harvest,  and  will  save  time  enough  in  these  busy  seasons 
more  than  to  pay  for  itself.  They  ask  no  money  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  grinder  can  be  returned  if  not  entirely  satis¬ 
factory. 

Those  interested  in  hay  presses  will  do  well  to  send 
for  the  Illustrated  catalogue  Issued  by  Whitman  Agr’l. 
Co..  St.  Louis.  Mo.  This  firm  manufactures  over  40  dif¬ 
ferent  styles  for  baling  everything  balable.  One  of  the 
latest  Inventions  by  this  house  is  a  new  automatic  self- 
feeding  straw  baler  which  takes  the  straw  direct  from 
the  thrasher  without  any  manual  labor.  Catalogue  will 
be  sent  free. 

Childs’  So-Bos-So  Kilfiy  is  a  preparation  for  killing 
flies  and  insects  upon  cattle.  Ever  since  its  first  Intro¬ 
duction,  It  has  been  steadily  growing  in  favor  among 
dairymen  and  farmers.  The  ease  and  rapidity  with 
which  it  may  be  applied  and  the  generous  terms  under 
which  it  is  sold  have  proved  Important  factors  in  estab¬ 
lishing  its  popularity.  Chas.  H.  Childs  &  Co.,  Utica,  N. 
Y..  who  are  the  sole  manufacturers,  will  gladly  mall 
full  particulars  upon  reqiiMt 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  been 
making  a  specialty  of  split  hickory  buggies  for  many 
years,  and  turns  out  many  thousands  yearly.  The  pur¬ 
chaser  may  take  30  days  after  receiving  the  buggry  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  It  Is  what  he  wants  or  not.  If  not  suited, 
the  buggy  may  be  returned  and  the  money  paid  for  It 
will  be  returned  without  grumbling.  A  full  description 
of  the  newest  style  split  hickory  buggy  will  be  sent  our 
readers  on  request. 

“Bickmore’s  Gall  Cure  has  done  the  business.  My 
horse  had  a  chronic  sore  back  of  one  year’s  standing.  I 
had  offered  ten  dollars  repeatedly  to  anyone  who  would 
furnish  a  cure  and  let  me  drive  him.  I  drove  25  days  In 
the  month  of  May,  and  applied  the  cure  before  putting 
on  the  pad  as  directed,  and  the  sore  got  better  every  day. 
You  cannot  say  too  much  for  it.  It  is  worth  $10  a  box 
to  anyone  who  has  a  horse  as  mine  was. 

“R.  S.  Borradaile,  Sodus  Centre,  N.  Y.” 

That  the  centrifugal  separator  ia  a  necessity  in  every 
dairy  no  one  has  for  many  years  attempted  to  refute. 
The  only  question  for  dairymen  to  decide  is  which 
make  will  best  suit  his  requirements.  We  will  ask  any 
of  our  readers  wanting  a  separator  at  this  time  to  write 
for  a  catalogue  to  American  Separator  Co.,  Bainbridge, 
N.  Y..  and  look  carefully  into  the  merits  of  this  machine. 

Farmers  are  more  and  more  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  broad  low  wheel  has  peculiar  fitness  for  their 
everyday  duties.  It  saves  many  a  useless  high  lift, 
avoids  cutting  in  meadows  and  fields  and  saves  draft 
for  the  team.  It  saves  many  a  trip  to  the  shop  for  re¬ 
setting,  and  there  is  strength  to  bear  up  many  times 
the  burden  that  will  be  put  upon  it.  These  things  are 
emphatically  true  of  the  popular  “Goshen”  wheel  made 
by  the  Hickox,  Mull  &,Hill  Co.,  of  Toledo.  Ohio.  It  is 
made  to  fit  any  axle.  Write  for  information. 


POTATO  GROWING  IN  OREGON.— The  potato  indus¬ 
try  of  the  Willamette  Valley  has  grown  rapidly  of  late 
years.  Farmers  raise  from  a  few  acres  up  to  40  acres. 
The  potatoes  are  mostly  dropped  by  hand  in  every  third 
furrow.  Some  farmers  mark  the  land  crossways  so  as 
to  cultivate  both  ways.  A  few  of  the  larger  growers  use 
potato  planters  (mostly  Aspinwall).  Potatoes  are  mostly 
planted  between  April  15  and  June  1.  Digging  time  be¬ 
gins  about  September  20.  A  good  many  cheap  two- 
horse  potato  diggers  have  been  tried  with  very  poor 
satisfaction.  The  Hoover  digger  does  good  work  here  if 
ground  is  reasonably  clean  and  not  too  wet.  Most  of 
the  potatoes  are  dug  with  forks.  Potatoes  are  picked 
up  in  30-pound  candy  buckets,  putting  two  bucketsful 
making  one  bushel  in  each  sack.  Second-hand  Calcutta 
grain  bags  are  used  (costing  three  to  five  cents  each). 
The  sacks  are  not  tied,  but  from  40  to  60  bushels  are 
loaded  on  wagon  and  hauled  to  cellar  and  emptied.  The 
Burbank  potato  Is  the  principal  one  raised.  All  smooth 
long  creamy  white  potatoes  sell  as  Burbanks.  Our  mar¬ 
ket  Is  San  Francisco.  Choice  potatoes  were  selling  De¬ 
cember  28  for  one  cent  per  pound  in  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Our  freight  rate  in  carload  lots  (of  30,000  pounds)  is  20 
cents  per  100  by  rail  or  water.  Small  Burbanks  are  ship¬ 
ped  for  seed  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  year.  I 
raise  3,000  to  5,000  bushels  of  potatoes  each  year;  dig  with 
Hoover  and  plant  with  Aspinwall.  o.  h.  b. 

New  Era,  Oregon. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

SIGNS  OP  SPRING 

The  snow  has  left  the  open  field  a  month 
or  more  ago, 

I’ve  found  the  yellow  cowslip  where  the 
meadow  brook  runs  slow. 

And  all  along  the  intervale  the  blushing 
snowdrop  twines; 

The  crows  are  shy  and  silent— they're  nest¬ 
ing  in  the  pines— 

But  Winter'll  maybe  come  again;  you’re 
never  sure  'twill  not 

Till  you  hear  the  cuckoo  calling  in  the  pas¬ 
ture  lot. 

“Cuckoo,  cuckoo,”  softly  calling  you, 
Down  behind  the  pasture  bars 
All  the  warm  day  through. 

“Cuckoo,  cuckoo,”  shy  and  sleek  of  wing. 
He’s  the  low-voiced  harbinger 
That  makes  us  sure  of  Spring. 

No  uso  to  look  for  orioles,  they  haven’t 
come  as  yet. 

Although  I’ve  heard  a  linnet  and  the  quail 
has  cried,  "More  wet.” 

Good  Uncle  Zenas  Tompkins  has  been  out 
a.nd  planted  peas— 

He  “doesn’t  think  't’ll  hurt  ’em”  if  we  have 
another  freeze; 

But  don’t  you  put  in  corn  or  beans  (for  if 
you  do  they’ll  rot) 

Till  you  hear  the  cuckoo  calling  in  the  pas¬ 
ture  lot. 

’Way  over  in  the  scrub  oaks  you  can  hear 
the  larlridge  drum. 

The  girls  are  playing  hopscotch  and  the 
boys  say  “tops  have  come.” 

Miss  Abigail  is  making  soap— that’s  pretty 
nearly  sure 

That  pleasant  weather’s  right  at  hand  and 
likely  to  endure. 

We’re  only  lacking  one  more  sign— and 
hark,  'tis  on  the  spot! 

Don’t  you  hear  the  cuckoo  calling  in  the 
pasture  lot? 

“Cuckoo,  cuckoo,”  softly  calling  you, 
Down  behind  the  pasture  bars 
All  the  warm  day  through. 

“Cuckoo,  cuckoo,”  shy  and  sleek  of  wing. 
He’s  the  low-voiced  harbinger 
That  makes  us  sure  of  Spring. 

—Harper’s  Bazar. 

* 

HoKSERADiSH  butter  is  a  very  desir¬ 
able  relisb  with  beefsteak.  Scrape  the 
outer  skin  from  two  ounces  of  horse¬ 
radish,  and  then  grate  the  remainder. 
Beat  half  a  cupful  of  butter  to  a  cream, 
and  then  beat  the  horseradish  into  it, 
also  a  tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice.  Pass 
through  a  sieve,  and  put  in  a  cold  place 
until  used.  When  the  steak  is  broiled, 
spread  the  butter  on  it  before  serving. 

♦ 

In  readings  boys’  stories  of  travel  and 
adventure,  older  readers  are  often  a  lit¬ 
tle  amused  by  the  exploits  of  the  daring 
young  heroes,  who  are  depicted  as  per¬ 
forming  deeds  that  would  tax  the  ener¬ 
gies  of  most  adults  before  they  are  past 
their  schooldays.  Yet  we  find  the  coun¬ 
terpart  of  such  young  adventurers  in  the 
late  Paul  du  Chaillu,  the  African  ex¬ 
plorer  who  died  last  month  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Russia.  He  was  born  in  New  Or¬ 
leans,  and  made  his  first  expedition  to 
Africa  in  1855,  when  but  17  years  old, 
traveling  8,000  miles  on  foot,  accom¬ 
panied  only  by  natives.  Many  of  his 
statements  concerning  the  gorilla  and 
the  African  pygmies  were  ridiculed  by 
scientists  at  first,  but  later  discoveries 
confirm  his  judgments.  He  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  numerous  books  of  travel,  of 
which  perhaps  “Wild  Life  Unaer  the 
Equator”  and  “Explorations  and  Adven¬ 
tures  in  Equatorial  Africa”  are  best 
known;  they  are  all  vividly  interesting, 
and  well  suited  for  the  home  or  school 
library. 

« 

Acstkat.ian  housewives  on  the  outly¬ 
ing  “stations”  or  ranches  are  often  put 
to  serious  inconvenience  in  keeping  food 
or  cooling  water  during  their  long  period 
of  tropical  heat.  Evaporation  often  has 
to  take  the  place  of  ice,  porous  jars  be¬ 
ing  used  for  cooling  water,  as  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  South  America.  In  place  of 
a  refrigerator,  they  use  the  same  prin¬ 


ciple  of  evaporation  applied  to  a  food 
pantry  or  safe.  A  frame  is  made  as  for 
a  meat  safe,  and  covered  with  gunny 
sacking  or  canvas,  the  door,  fastened  by 
a  hook  or  latch,  of  the  same  material. 
A  vessel  of  water  is  placed  on  the  top. 
Strips  of  old  woolen  material,  two  inches 
wide,  or  wider,  are  dipped  into  the  ves¬ 
sel  of  water,  and  allowed  to  hang  down 
the  sides  of  the  safe,  thus  making  wicks 
for  draining  the  water  on  to  the  sacking. 


Evaporation  begins  at  once,  and  the  food 
stored  in  the  safe  profits  by  the  lower¬ 
ing  of  temperature.  The  “refrigerator” 
should  be  in  a  shady  place  where  there 
is  a  good  current  of  air,  and  the  vessel 
should  be  filled  with  water  morning, 
noon  and  night.  The  sacking  sides  must 
bo  wet  at  all  times  and,  with  a  free  cir¬ 
culation  of  air  to  force  evaporation,  it  is 
surprising  what  good  results  may  be  ob¬ 
tained.  There  are  many  farms  without 
any  conveniences  for  obtaining  ice  where 
a  little  milk  house  or  pantry  built  up  on 
posts  out  in  the  yard  under  trees  after 
this  plan  would  be  a  great  blessing 
through  the  hot  weather. 

* 

Can.nrt)  apricots  make  a  delicious 
shortcake.  Drain  the  juice  away  from 
the  fruit,  and  cut  it  in  small  pieces.  Set 
in  a  warm  place  and  proceed  to  mix  the 
cake.  This  calls  for  one  cupful  of  flour, 
four  teaspoonfuls  of  halting  powder,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  sugar,  and  half  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt  sifted  together.  Into 
this  work  four  tablespoonfuls  of  butter, 
add  three-fourths  of  a  cupful  of  milk, 
and  stir  into  a  light  dough.  Roll  in  a 
floured  bowl,  and  when  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  thick  cut  into  generous  squares. 
Brush  the  squares  with  melted  butter, 
lay  one  on  top  of  the  other,  and  bake  in 
a  hot  oven.  When  done  separate  the 
pieces,  spread  the  fruit  between  the  lay¬ 
ers  and  on  top,  and  pile  whipped  cream 
over  all.  A  sweet  sauce  which  may  be 
served  with  the  shortcake  is  made  by 
adding  to  a  cupful  of  the  fruit  juice  one 
tablespoonful  of  cornstarch  wet  in  a 
little  water  and  hoiled  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  A  tahlespoonful  of  hutter  is  melt¬ 
ed  into  the  sauce  and  a  tablespoonful  of 
lemon  juice  is  added  just  before  serving. 
* 

It  is  very  easy  for  one  to  acquire  some 
disagreeable  little  personal  habit,  harm¬ 
less  in  itself,  but  irritating  to  others. 
Not  everyone  can  put  a  stop  to  it  with 
the  determination  thus  alluded  to  in  the 
Youth’s  Companion: 

“I  reckon  folks  can  cure  any  habit  if 
they’ve  got  enough  determination,”  said 
Mrs.  Swan,  with  a  glance  of  scorn  at  her 
cousin,  Mrs.  Mathews.  “I  guess  if  Almira 
Jennings  can  stop  her  sniff  tlfat  she  had 
for  hve  years,  you  could  stop  that  dry 
cough  of  yours,  that  doesn’t  mean  an 
earthiy  thing,  and  never  did.” 

“Has  Almira  stopped  her  sniff?”  asked 
Mrs.  Mathews,  with  some  show  of  interest. 

“She  has,”  said  Mrs.  Swan,  firmly.  "Slie 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs. Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — idv. 


passed  last  Wednesday  afternoon  with  me 
—the  circle  met  here— and  she  never  sniffed 
once  in  the  four  hours.  1  call  that  a  test.' 

“How’d  she  cure  it?”  asked  Mrs.  Math¬ 
ews. 

“With  onions,”  said  Mrs.  Swan.  “1  felt 
It  my  duty  to  tell  her  the  habit  she’d  got 
into,  along  of  that  grippy  cold  she  had  all 
one  Winter,  and  I  told  her  how  it  had 
grown  on  her.  ‘There’s  others  that  would 
have  liked  to  speak  of  it,’  I  told  her,  ‘but 
nobody  dared  except  me.  You  set  a  watch 
on  yourself  and  see  how  many  times  you 
catch  yourself  doing  it,’  I  said.  And  ac¬ 
cordingly  she  did  so. 

“And  when  she  found  how  settled  the 
habit  was,  she  started  right  in  to  cure  it. 
She  can’t  abide  the  smeii  of  onions,  raw 
nor  cooked.  So  she  shut  herself  up  for  a 
week,  and  she  cooked  onions  and  kept  ’em 
setting  round  in  dishes.  And  she  got  so  by 
the  end  of  that  week  she  could  keep  from 
sniffing  for  an  hour  at  a  time;  then  she  lei 
up,  gradual,  on  her  system,  as  tlie  habit 
gave  way.  But  she  told  me  she  should  al- 
w'ays  keep  a  bottle  of  onion  extract  in  the 
house,  and  if  the  habit  ever  set  in  again 
she  should  deal  with  it  promptly.  But  i 
don’t  believe  there’il  be  any  need.” 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  waist  and  skirt  figured  may  bs 
used  together  for  a  complete  costume,  or 
separately.  Shirred  effects  are  very 
fashionable  now,  being  seen  in  many 
soft  materials.  'The  waist  is  made  over 
a  fitted  lining  that  closes  with  it  at  cen¬ 
ter  back,  and  is  shirred  on  the  upper 
and  lower  edges.  The  sleeves  are  full 
and  soft  and  are  shirred  at  the  upper 
portions,  on  continuous  lines  with  the 
waist,  and  gathered  into  pointed  cuffs 
at  the  wrists.  The  yoke  is  seamless  and 
is  arranged  over  the  waist,  after  the 
shoulder  seams  are  closed,  all  its  edges 
being  sewed  to  position  under  the  edge 
of  the  material.  At  the  neck  is  a  point¬ 
ed  stock.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  is  4^  yards 
21  inches  wide,  314  yards  27  inches  wide 
or  2%  yards  44  inches  wide  with  Ys  yard 
of  all-over  lace  to  trim  as  illustrated. 
The  pattern  No.  4400  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40-inch  bust  mea¬ 
sure;  price  10  cents  from  this  office. 

The  skirt  is  made  with  a  yoke,  two 
slightly  circular  portions  and  a  gradu¬ 
ated  flounce.  The  yoke  is  smoothly 
fitted  at  the  front  but  is  slightly  gather¬ 
ed  at  the  side  and  back.  The  skirt  por¬ 
tions  and  the  flounce  are  shirred  to  form 
a  heading  and  again  below  anu  are  at¬ 
tached,  each  to  the  portion  above.  Ai 


4398  Shirred  Flounce  Skirt, 


22  to  30  waist. 

the  lower  edge  of  the  flounce  are  three 
tucks  which  can  be  put  in  by  hand  Oi 
machine  as  material  makes  desirable 
The  quantity  of  material  required  fo, 
the  medium  size  is  10%  yards  27  inche.. 
wide,  814  yards  32  inches  wide  or  6^/4 
yards  44  inches  wide.  The  pattern  No. 
4398  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26,  28 
and  30-inch  waist  measure;  price  lo 
cents  from  this  office. 


Why  don’t  you  get  a 
Horseshoe  Brand  W ringer  ? 

It  ‘will  lighten  your  day 's  Kvork 
Every  wringer  is  warranted  from  one  fo  five 
years.  The  rolls  are  made  of  Para  Rubber, 
They  wring  dry,  last  long,  and  will  not  break 
buttons.  Our  name  and  trade-mark,  is  oa 
every  wringer  aud  roll. 


0. 


The  American  Wringer  C 

99  CHAMBERS  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

We  manufacture  the  Wringers  that  wring 
the  Clothes  of  the  World 


AWO  AOEKTS 
WAWTEO. 


SALESMEN 

BIG  WAGES 

Blue  FJame,  Wickless, 

Fuel  Oil  Stove  for  cook> 
and  heating. 

Wonderful  Invention. 

FnormoQB  demand.  F7> 

erjbody  buys.  Bl^  Seller.  ^  —  _ 

Qenerates  its  own  fuel  gas  from  kerosene  oil.  A  spoon¬ 
ful  oil  makes  hogshead  fuel  gas.  Cheapest,  safest  fuel. 
No  dirt,  ashes  or  big  coal  bills.  All  sizes.  Prices  $3  up. 
Write  for  special  offer,  new  plan.  Oatalocue  Free. 

WORLD  MFC.  CO.,  6236  World  Bldg.,  CINCINNATI.  0. 


VACATION  STORIES. 

If  you  are  planning  a  trip  to  the  country  this 
auinmer  be  sure  to  send  for  “Mountain  and  Lake 
Resorts.”  a  little  book  just  issued  by  the  Pas.sen- 
ger  Department  of  the  Lackawanna  Railroad.  It 
will  tell  you  about  some  of  the  most  delightful 
summer  resorts  in  the  East,  the  rates  of  fare, 
price  of  board,  and  other  interesting  informa¬ 
tion.  The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  by  more 
than  17.5  pictures  and  contains  a  delightful  love 
story  entitled  “  For  Reasons  of  State.”  It  will  be 
sent  free  to  anyone  by  addressing  T.  VV.  Lee, 
General  PasTenger  Agent,  Lackawanna  Railroad, 
New  York  Cit.v,  and  enclosing  5  cents  in  stamp.s, 
to  cover  postage. 


RUB  ON 

"PainkiUeY 

^anAtheRheumatiani’^one^ 


Wtl  Wf AM  [QHFIM 

There  i*  no  satisfaction  keener 
than  being  dry  and  comfortable 
when  out  in  the  hardest  storm. 

YOU  ARE  SURE  OF  THI5 
IF  YOU  WEAR 

WATEDPROOF 
ILED  CLOTHIN 

MADe  IN  SLACK  OR  YELLOW 

<D  BACKED  BY  OUR  GUARANTEE 

'  A  .  1  O  WLR  CO.,  bOiTON.  M AS.S  .  U.5.A 
TOWtR  (ANAOIAM  CO., LIMITED. TOBO.NTO.CAN. 
yAiK  YOUR  Da>AL.£R.. 

_ _ _  If  he  will  not  supply  you 

for  our  free  ctxtalogue  of  gnrmenfs  ond  hats. 


There 

is  a  Guarantee 
of  25  years 
behind  every 


MAS.  BOSS 
Watch  Case 

It’s  the  only  gold  filled  case  that  has  proved 
its  wearing  quality  by  test  of  time.  Made, 
sold  and  worn  since  1853.  Remember  this 
when  buying  a  watch,  and  insist  on  hav¬ 
ing  a  Boss  case  with  the  Keystone  trade¬ 
mark-stamped  inside. 

Send  for  booklet 
THE  KEYSTONE  WATCH  CASE  CO. 

Philadelphia. 
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Man’s  Idea  of  Domestic  Science 

The  Mistress  of  the  Home  of  1925  will 
be  a  chemist.  She  will  be  a  trained 
scientist.  She  will  regard  her  kitchen  as 
a  laboratory  in  which  a  thousand  won¬ 
derful  experiments  will  be  tried.  The 
idea  that  the  kitchen  is  a  place  of  drudg¬ 
ery,  where  only  those  enter  who  are 
forced  by  circumstances,  will  have  dis¬ 
appeared;  and  there  will  remain  only 
wonder  that  anyone  could  ever  have 
been  ignorant  enough  of  the  marvelous 
processes  of  science  to  have  taken  so  lit¬ 
tle  interest  in  the  subject.  The  kitchen 
itself  will  disappear  from  the  basement 
and  from  the  home  forever,  in  its 
place,  adjoining  the  dining-room,  so  that 
the  transit  from  the  fire  to  the  table 
may  occupy  but  a  second’s  time,  will  be 
the  ‘’household  laboratory.”  The  mis¬ 
tress  ot  the  house  and  her  daughters 
find  no  more  interesting  period  of  the 
day  than  that  which  is  spent  in  the  well- 
lighted,  well-ventilated,  cleanly  and 
comfortably  arranged  room  given  up  to 
the  constant  surprises  which  science  of¬ 
fers  to  those  who  will  study  with  inter¬ 
est  her  wonders  in  the  realm  of  com¬ 
binations  of  food  materials  and  the 
transformations  brought  about  by  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  heat. 

For  instance,  last  year  I  made  an  au¬ 
tomobile  journey  with  a  party  of  army 
officers  from  New  York  to  Washington. 
Just  in  time  for  a  seven-o’clock  supper, 
we  arrived  at  Havre  de  Grace,  that  old 
Maryland  town,  where,  as  a  boy,  I  had 
been  ferried  across.  Now,  we  ran  our 
automobile  on  a  flat  car,  and  were  pull¬ 
ed  across  by  a  locomotive.  When  we 
were  all  seated  at  table,  a  door  opened, 
giving  view  of  a  stove  in  full  operation. 
Three  young  women  came  quickly 
through,  bearing  plates,  upon  each  of 
which  was  a  steak  perhaps  three  by 
three  inches.  Never  have  I  tasted  such 
a  delicious  steak.  It  was  full  of  juice, 
as  no  steak  of  Delmonico’s  ever  was.  i 
fear  the  proprietress  was  disheartened 
by  the  way  every  member  of  the  party 
sent  back  for  more,  not  once,  but  twice. 
The  officers  were  unanimous  that  they 
had  never  tasted  anything  so  perfect.  1 
wili  not  say  that  one  day’s  travel  had 
not  added  to  our  appetites.  But  there 
were  old  campaigners  present,  and  we 
had  just  come  from  the  Waldorf,  so  that 
there  were  some  not  easily  to  be  fooled. 

“What  part  of  the  beef?”  No  one 
knew.  The  landlady  was  sent  for. 

“Cuts  out  of  the  porterhouse?” 

“No.  Round  steak!” 

Could  it,  by  any  possibility,  be  the 
despised  round  steak? — that  part  of  the 
beef  which  would  cause  a  shudder  to 
pass  around  the  tables  at  Delmonico’s 
or  Sherry’s  if,  by  any  chance,  it  should 
appear?  Yet,  I  will  venture,  not  in  40 
years  have  either  of  these  dining-rooms 
seen  such  a  perfect  morsel  of  steak.  And 
it  was  all  a  mere  matter  of  science — of 
knowing  how.  The  explanation  was 
simple  enough  when  it  came  to  be  made 
—almost  as  simple  as  Columbus’  egg- 
trick.  “After  all,  the  round  steak  is  the 
most  nutritious  part  of  the  beef.  It  is 
inclined  to  be  tough;  the  problem  is  to 
remove  the  fiber.” 

This  is  the  way  it  was  explained  by 
the  proprietress-chemist  of  this  Mary¬ 
land  kitchen; 

“Get  a  three-inch  round  wooden 
pounder  and  a  four-inch  wooden  plank 
as  a  pounding-board.  Then  cut  the 
steak  into  small  bits — say  three  by  three 
inches,  a  little  under  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  thickness.  Measurement  is 
always  important — almost  essential. 
Placing  on  the  block  of  wood  the  small 
piece  of  steak,  it  is  hammered  and 
pounded  and  beaten,  and  then  beaten 
and  hammered  and  pounded  again,  until 
not  a  fiber  is  left  intact.  It  must  be 
pounded  out  until  it  covers  almost  twice 
its  former  area,  and  it  becomes,  conse¬ 
quently,  less  than  half  an  inch  in  thick¬ 
ness.  It  then  looks  ragged  in  places.” 

In  this  way,  that  which  was  tough  has 
been  made  into  the  tenderest  of  steaks; 


the  change  being  a  physical  one,  not 
chemical. 

’Then  comes  the  next  process  of 
science;  the  meat  is  to  be  cooked,  and 
must  retain  every  particle  of  its  juice. 
“Held  in  a  broiler  it  would  drop  its  most 
important  constituents,  but,  seared  with 
a  very  hot  iron,  its  juices  will  be  intact; 
not  a  particle  will  escape;  then  the  heat 
can  be  applied,  gradually,  until  it  is 
cooked  throughout.” 

There  is  but  one  implement  of  the 
kitchen  that  will  accomplish  this,  so  my 
informant  toid  me,  and — 0  joyous,  bril- 
iiant,  mighty  cooks  of  France,  and  high 
and  pompous  cooks  of  England!  Would 
you  believe  it? — this  scientific  tooi  of  the 
kitchen  is  the  despised  skillet!  “The 
interior  must  be  perfectly  dry,  contain¬ 
ing  neither  oil  nor  butter — simply  dry. 
Place  over  a  quick  fire  until  the  skillet 
is  truly  hot;  then  the  meat  must  be  de¬ 
posited  quickly  with  a  fork,  and  almost 
immediately  turned  over,  and  then  turn¬ 
ed  back  again,  and  then  back  once 
more.” 

This  is  the  perfection  of  scientific 
cooking.  “Two  or  three  pieces,  just  done 
enough  and  no  more — steaming  hot — 
they  are  lightly  tossed  into  a  hot  plat¬ 
ter.  Then,  with  a  fork,  butter — good 
butter,  mind  you — is  pressed  into  every 
interstice.  Just  a  trifle  of  salt  and  pep¬ 
per  is  added,  and  the  butter  runs  away 
from  the  meat  in  a  brown  gravy,  mixed 
with  some  of  the  ragged  particles  that 
have  been  beaten  out  of  the  edges  of 
the  meat.” 

Then,  quickly  to  the  table!  No  pass¬ 
ing  up  through  dumb-waiters  and  but¬ 
lers’  pantries,  and  waiting  until  the 
courses  shall  be  finished.  The  guests 
must  be  seated,  waiting,  napkins  on 
knees  and  ready,  when  this  hot,  deli¬ 
cious  morsel  shall  be  placed  before 
them.  Ah,  me!  Those  Maryland  scien¬ 
tists!  What  a  degree  of  skill  they  have 
shown  in  their  food  laboratories!  When 
the  day  comes  that  the  mistress  will 
take  as  much  pride  in  her  kitchen  as  in 
her  drawing-room,  the  first  step  in  the 
solution  of  many  problems  will  have 
been  made. 

First  of  all,  even  the  mistress  will 
want  to  go  there.  This  will  be  a  step  to¬ 
ward  that  workshop  camaraderie  with 
her  superintendent  of  the  laboratory — 
the  cook.  The  manufacturer  goes  into 
the  factory,  and  he  takes  pleasure  in 
meeting  the  chiefs  of  departments.  But 
the  head  of  the  food  laboratory  and  her 
mistress — that  is,  the  average  mistress 
and  cook,  upon  what  terms  are  they? 
As  a  rule,  both  need  education,  both  re¬ 
gard  food  preparation  as  uninteresting 
and  far  from  scientific.  Yet  what  a 
thing  for  the  housemistress  to  reflect 
upon — that  she  not  only  has  in  her 
keeping  the  health  of  her  husband  and 
children  and  her  own  health,  but  a 
laboratory  in  which  she  may  find  infinite 
delight  in  applying  heat  scientifically,  in 
measuring  and  estimating  the  values  of  ' 
foods,  in  giving  pleasure  through  variety 
and  excellence,  and  so  imparting 
strength  for  the  day’s  work  to  every 
member  of  the  household. — John  Brisben 
Walker  in  Cosmopolitan  Magazine. 


Finnan  Haddie. — Put  a  piece  of  butter 
the  size  of  a  walnut  in  pan  and  when 
hot  add  two  cupfuls  of  Finnan  haddie 
picked  fine.  Add  one  cupful  of  cream 
or  milk  into  which  one  tablespoonful 
of  flour  has  been  rubbed  smooth;  let 
come  to  a  boil  and  wjien  cooled  a  little 
add  a  dash  of  pepper,  and  just  before 
serving  the  well-beaten  yolk  of  an  egg. 
Serve  on  toast. 


T  he  durable 
wall  coating 
is  largely 
used  In  Churches  as  wcil  ««  homes.  W.; 
offer  the  free  services  otour  corns  ol  artists 
111  helping  to  work  outbe.aiulful  effects.  Write 
and  see  what  we.  can  do  for  you 

Alabastine  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 
and  105  WaterSlreet,  New  York  City. 


CQL  ANNUM 

/U  GUARANT’EED 

NO  p— r.— — — 

MnrAiii  iTinil  business  Is  regularly 

drCwULAMUn  ^  inspected  by  and  con¬ 
ducted  under  absolute 
supervision  of  the  Banking 
Department.  Our  depositors  include  many  of  the 
most  prominent  clergymen,  professional  and  busi¬ 
ness  men  In  t'ue  country,  whose  Indorsements, 
together  wlfn  full  Information  of  onr  methods,  we 
will  gladly  send  upon  request. 

Depo'sits  may  be  made  or  withdrawn  at  any  time 
and  hear  earnings  for  every  day  invested. 

Paid  In  Capital  Assets  Surplus 

*1,000,000  *1,000,000  *186,000 


Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co., 

11.34  Broadway,  New  York. 


“Big  Four  ” 

THE 

World’s  Fair  Route 

FROM  THE 

Leading  Cities  of 

Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Illinois 

TO 

St.  Louis 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDERS. 

WAKKEN  J,  I.YNCH,  W.  V.  DEBPK, 
Gen’l  Pass  Agt.  Ass’t  Gen’l  P.  A. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


In  comparing  Grain-0  and  coffee 
remember  that  while  the  taste  is 
the  same  Grain-O  gives  health  and 
strength  while  coft'ee  shatters  the 
nervous  system  and  breeds  disease 
of  the  digestive  organs.  Thinking 
people  prefer  Grain-O  and  its  ben¬ 
efits. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

Atgrocers  everywhere ;  15c.  and  26c.  per  package. 


We  will  send  any  bicycle  to  any  address  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  and  agreement  that  you  can  give  It  I  0 
DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL  and  If  you  do  not  find  It  easier  run¬ 
ning,  handsomer,  stronger, better  finished  and  equipped, 
more  up  to  date  and  qigner  grade  tlian  any  bicycle 
you  can  buy  els'J where  at  $5.00  to  $15.00  more  money,  you  esu 
return  11  to  ns  at  our  expense  and  you  will  not  be  out  one  cent. 

Buys  our  new  HIGH  GRADE  1903 
NEWTON  BICYCLE,  which  we  guar¬ 
antee  stronger,  easier  riding,  better 
equipped;  better  frame,  wheels,  hubs  and  bearings 
than  you  can  get  in  any  other  bicycle  for  less  than  $20.00. 

OUR  1903  NAPOLEON  BICYCLE  is  priced  at 
about  ONE-HALF  tlie  lowest  price  asked  by  others. 
For  Free  Bicycle  Catalogue,  hundreds  of  price  surprises 
In  bicycles  and  supplies,  our  Free  Trial  and  Guarantee 
Proposition  and  our  Most  Astonishing  Offer,  out  this 

mail  to  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CQ.,  Chicago 


rVkMl  U  lb  AU  U9  OA 

$10.95 


“A  great  deal  In  a  little  space." 

—The  l^ress. 

“THE 

FOUR=TRACK 

SERIES” 

This  is  the  title  of  a  series  of 
boo’fs  of  travel  and  edfication 
issued  by  the  Passenger  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  & 
HUDSON  RIVER  RAILROAD 

These  small  books  are  filled  with 
information  regai’ding  the  best 
modes  of  travel  and  the  education 
that  can  best  be  obtained  by  travel. 

They  I’elate  specifically  to  the 
great  resorts  of  America — to  trips 
to  the  islands  of  the  sea  and 
around  the  world. 

They  also  contain  numerous  il¬ 
lustrations  and  new  and  accurate 
maps  of  the  country  described. 

A  copy  of  the  52-page  Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  the  '‘Four-Track  Scries"  will  be  sent  free 
upon  receipt  of  two-cent  stamp  by  GeorgeH. 
Daniels, General  Passenger  Agent,  New  York 
('entral  &  Hudson  River  Railroad,  Grand 
Central  Station,  Now  York. 


Hutchins  Horizontal 

ROLLER  SWING 

Absolutely  new,  better  than  an  electric  fan  In  hot  weather.  0,»erate» 
UM  easy  UN  »  rucking  chulr.  Delightful  motion.  Guaranteed  not  to 
make  you  sick.  Special  dlHcount  on  first  swing  to  Introduce  where  we 
have  no  agent.  Local  ugentH  wanted.  Exclusive  territory.  Travelers 
wanted  to  carry  as  a  side  line.  Handsome  1  lb.  aluminum  model  furnished. 
UL’TCIHNS  ROLLER  SWING  CO.,  Box  104,  ALTON,  ILL. 


IF  YOU  ONLY  nNEW 


how  much  money  you  can  save  and  how  much  better  stove  or  range  you  can  get, 
you’d  send  to-day  for  full  particulars  about  the 

KALAMAZOO  steel  stoves  &  Ranges 

Sold  direct  from  our  factory  on  360  DaLys  Approva.!  Test,  backed  by  a 
$20,000  bank  bond.  We  guarantee  perfect  satisfaction  or  ask  no  pay. 

We  pay  the  freight.  Ask  for  catalogue  No  114. 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY,  MFRS.,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 
AU  our  Cook  Stoves  and  Ranees  have  patent  oven  thermometers. 


Sarsaparilla 

“  I  had  a  breaking  out  on  my  body  and  I 
tried  different  remedies  without  relief.  I 
then  tried  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  and  before 
I  had  taken  half  a  bottle  I  was  entirely 
cured.” — M.  A. Wall,  Bentley  Creek,  Pa. 


What  was  the  matter  with  this  man?  Ask  your  doctor. 
He  will  tell  you  that  the  man’s  blood  was  impure.  Just 
as  soon  as  the  Sarsaparilla  purified  and  enriched  his  blood 
he  was  entirely  cured.  See  that  your  blood  is  pure,  in  good 
condition  for  a  hard  spring’s  work. 


$1.00  a  bottle.  J.  C.  Ayer  Co.. 
All  druggists.  Lowell,  Mass! 


A  RURAL  MAIL  BOX 


Should  be 
sim./le,  neat, 
strong,  and 
durable. 

A  bo.x  may  be 
approved  by 
tbe  P.  M.  Gen¬ 
eral  and  still 
not  bo  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  pur- 
Shascr. 

Our  “Uncle 
Sam’s  F.ivor- 
ite”  hasolIi.!ial 
approv,-!  and 
also  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  thou¬ 
sands  who  are 
using  It  and 
know  it’s  all  right. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLBSALB  PRICB8. 

.  New  York,  May  15,  1903. 

GRAIN.— Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  83%;  No.  1, 
Northern,  Spring  87%.  Corn,  No.  2,  64.  Rye, 
State,  56. 

PEED. — Spring  bran,  coarse,  $16.85@17. 
Middlings.  $20@21.  Linseed  meal,  $22.60.  Cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal,  $27@28. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Timothy,  prime, 
$1.10;  No.  1,  $1@1.05;  No.  2,  85@95;  No.  3. 
70<§80;  clover,  mixed,  70<g)80;  clover,  65@€6. 
Straw,  long  rye,  65@80;  short,  50^)55;  oat, 
45(g)50. 

MILK. — Exchange  price  $1.41  per  40-quart 
can.  Receipts  for  week  ending  May  9,  217,- 
991  cans  of  milk  and  11,687  of  cream. 

BUTTER.— Creamery,  extras,  93  to  95 
score,  22@22%;  firsts,  21(g>21%;  seconds,  19% 
@2{t%;  lower  grades,  18@19;  State  dairy,  %- 
tubs,  fancy,  21;  firsts,  19@20;  lower  grades, 
17®18%;  tins,  etc..  17@20%;  Western  imita¬ 
tion  creamery,  fancy,  19;  good  to  choice,  17 
@18%;  lower  grades,  15@16;  Western  fac¬ 
tory,  fresh,  finest,  15%;  fair  to  prime,  14% 
@15;  lower  grades,  13@14;  renovated,  extra, 
18;  good  to  choice,  16@17%;  common  to  fair, 
12@16;  packing  stock,  solid  packed,  14@16; 
rclls,  common  to  prime,  14@15. 

CHEESE.— New,  State,  full  cream,  small, 
choice.  12;  fair  to  prime,  9%@11%:  large, 
colored,  choice,  11%;  white,  choice,  11%; 
light  skims,  choice,  8%;  part  skims,  prime, 
6@6%;  fair  to  good,  6@5%;  common,  3;  full 
skims,  2;  old,  full  cream,  small,  fair  to 
fancy,  13@15;  large,  fair  to  fancy,  13@14%. 

EGGS.— State  and  Pa.,  fancy,  selected, 
white,  18@18%;  fresh  gathered,  firsts,  17; 
storage  packed.  Western,  fancy,  16%@17; 
Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts,  16@16%; 
seconds,  15@16%;  Kentucky,  fresh  gathered, 
firsts,  16;  seconds,  15@16%;  Tennessee  and 
other  Southern,  fresh  gathered,  average 
best,  16;  under  grades,  14@14%;  Western, 
fresh  gathered,  dirties.  No.  1,  14%;  No.  2, 
13%@14;  Western,  checks,  18@13%. 

HOPS.— New  York  State,  1902,  choice,  lb, 
23@24;  medium  to  prime,  21@22;  ordinary, 
17@20;  1901,  15@18;  olds,  6@10;  German,  crop 
1902,  36@43. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— Apples,  evaporated, 
fancy,  lb,  6%@7%;  choice,  6;  prime,  6%;  com¬ 
mon,  4@5%;  sun-dried.  Southern,  quarters, 
3%@4%;  chops  prime,  100  lbs,  $2.37@2.50;  com¬ 
mon  to  fair,  $2@2.25;  cores  and  skins,  100 
lbs  $1.55@1.70;  huckleberries.  17@18;  cher¬ 
ries,  18@20. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples.  Northern  Spy, 
prime,  $3.25@3.76;  Ben  Davis,  prime,  $3@3.60; 
Baldwin,  prime,  $2.75@8.25;  Greening,  prime, 
$3@4;  Russet,  prime,  $2.50@3;  all  sorts,  com¬ 
mon.  $1.50@2.60;  strawberries  show  dry- 
weather  damage.  Charleston,  qt.,  10@18; 
other  S.  C.,  9@12;  N.  C.,  4@12;  Norfolk,  8@ 
13;  Eastern  Shore  (Md.  and  Va.),  9@13;  Md. 
and  Del.,  9@14. 

VEGETABLES.- Potatoes,  Bermuda, 
new,  prime,  $4@6;  seconds,  $3@3.50;  Fla.  & 
Sav.,  Rose,  prime,  $3.50@4.60;  Chili.  $3.26@ 
4.25;  Charleston,  Rose,  prime,  $3@4;  Chilis, 
$2.75@3.75;  Southern,  seconds,  $2.25@3;  culls, 
$1.50@2;  old,  prime,  in  bulk,  180  lbs.,  $1.87@ 
2.12;  sweets  Jersey,  fancy,  bkt.,  $1.12@1.25. 
Asparagus,  Colossal,  doz.  bchs.,  $3.50@5;  ex¬ 
tra,  $2.60@3;  prime,  $1.50@2.50;  culls,  75@$1.25. 
Beets.  Southern,  100  bchs.,  $3@7;  old,  bbl., 
40@60.  Carrots,  Southern,  100  bchs.,  $1@3. 
Cabbage,  old.  ton.  $4@10;  Charleston,  bbl. 
crate,  $1.12@1.37;  N.  C.,  $1@1.25;  Norfolk,  $1@ 
1.25.  Celery,  Florida,  case,  $1@4.  Cucum¬ 
bers.  Fla.,  bkt.,  $1.50@2.50;  crate.  $1.25@2.25; 
Ch  and  Sav..  bkt.,  $2@2.75.  Egg  plants. 
Southern,  box.  $1@3.  Kale,  nearby,  bbl., 
60@76.  Lima  beans,  Fla.,  crate,  $3@4.  Let¬ 
tuce,  nearby,  bbl.,  $1@3.  Onions,  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.,  red,  bag,  $1.50@2.50;  Conn., 
yellow,  bbl.,  $2.50@3.50;  red,  $2@3;  State  and 
Western,  yellow,  bbl.,  $2@3;  red,  $1.50@3; 
Egyptian,  bag,  $2.75@2.85;  Bermuda,  crate, 
$1.65@1.75;  New  Orleans,  bag,  $1.25@1.37. 
Okra,  carr’r,  $2@3.50.  Peppers,  Fla.,  carrier, 
$1.50@2.60.  Peas.  N.  C.,  %-bbl.  bkt.,  $1@1.50; 
bu.  bkt.,  60@$1.50;  Va.,  %-bbl..  $2@3:  bu.  bkt, 
$1.25@2.  Parsnips,  old,  bbl.,  40@60.  Parsley, 
Bermuda,  box.  $1@2.50.  Radishes,  nearby, 
100  bchs.,  75@$1.25.  Rhubarb,  100  bchs.,  $1@ 
2.  Romaine,  Bermuda,  box,  $1.  Spinach, 
nearby,  bbl.,  $1@1.76.  String  beans,  Fla., 
green,  bkt.,  $1@250;  wax,  bkt.  $2@3.25;  cte., 
$1.50@3;  Sav.,  wax,  bkt.,  $2@3.25;  green,  $2@3; 
Charleston,  wax,  $3@3.60.  Squash,  old.  bbl., 
$1@1.50;  Fla.,  white,  bu.  bkt.,  $1.50@2;  yellow 
crook-neck.  bu..  $101.50.  Turnips,  nearby, 
Russia,  $1.60@1.75.  Tomatoes,  Fla.,  carrier, 
$1@2.76. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.— Calves, 
veals,  prime,  lb,  9@9%;  fair  to  good,  8@8%; 
common,  6@7%.  Lambs,  “hothouse,”  head, 
$2.50@6.50.  Pork,  Jersey  light,  9%@10;  me¬ 
dium,  9%@9%;  heavy,  prime,  8@8%. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Spring  chickens,  near¬ 
by,  lb,  25;  Southern,  18@20;  fowls,  13%; 
roosters,  8%;  turkeys,  10@11;  ducks.  West¬ 
ern,  pair,  80@$1;  Southern  and  Southwest¬ 
ern.  70@80;  geese,  Western,  $1.12@1.25;  South¬ 
ern  and  Southwestern,  90@$1;  live  pigeons, 
old.  pair,  35;  young,  25. 


DRESSED  POULTRY.— Fresh  killed, 
iced,  turkeys,  young  hens  and  toms,  aver¬ 
age  best,  15;  fair  to  prime,  13@14:  old,  14@ 
15;  broilers,  Phila.,  3  to  4  lbs  to  pair,  35@40; 
State  and  Pa,  3  to  4  lbs  to  pair,  26@30;  Bal¬ 
timore,  dry-picked,  2  lbs,  average  to  pair, 
40@60;  fowls.  Western,  small,  fancy,  14; 
heavy,  13%;  Southern  and  Southwestern, 
dry  picked.  13%@14;  ducks,  nearby.  Spring, 
lb,  22;  squabs,  prime,  large,  white,  doz., 
$2.75;  mixed.  $2.25;  dark,  $1.50.  Frozen- Tur¬ 
keys,  young  hens.  No.  1,  18;  young  toms. 
No.  1,  18;  young,  mixed.  No.  1,  18;  average, 
17@17%;  old  toms,  17@18;  broilers,  dry- 
picked,  No.  1,  19@21;  scalded.  No.  1,  16@18; 
chickens,  roasting,  large  and  soft  meated, 
16@17;  average  No.  1,  15;  No.  2,  10@12;  fowls. 
No.  1,  13%;  No.  2,  10@11;  capons,  choice, 
large,  18@20;  medium  size,  16@17;  old  roost¬ 
ers,  9%@10;  ducks.  No.  1.  16@18;  geese.  No. 
1.  11@12. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK.— Native  steers,  $4.50@5.50; 
oxen,  $4.40@4.50;  bulls,  $3@4.35;  cows,  $2@ 
3.90.  Calves.  $4@7.50.  Sheep,  $3.50@5.60; 
lambs,  $5.60@..40.  Hogs.  State,  $6.90. 

EAST  BUFFALO.— Calves.  $4.50@7.  Sheep, 
$5@5.50;  lambs,  $4.50(fT)7.65.  Hogs,  heavy, 
$6.85@6.90;  mixed.  $6.75@6.80. 

CHICAGO.— Steers,  good  to  prime,  $5.10@ 
5.50:  Stockers  and  feeders,  $:^''''>4.80;  cows, 
$1.60@4.75.  Sneep,  $3.75@5.50;  lambs,  $4.50@ 
7.10.  Hogs,  mixed  and  butchers.  $6.35@6.60: 
good  to  choice,  heavy,  $6.70@6.85;  light,  $6.25 
@6.60.  _ 


MEETING  OF  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  held 
its  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York,  May  13. 
About  40  members  were  present,  and  nearly 
as  many  were  represented  by  proxies.  The 
secretary-treasurer’s  report  showed  that 
the  year  had  been  a  prosperous  one  for  the 
Club.  There  were  703  bulls  and  1,182  cows 
registered,  and  1,659  transfers  recorded. 
The  Club  has  always  encouraged  the  Im¬ 
portation  of  Guernseys,  recognizing  the 
benefit  of  introductions  of  blood  from  the 
original  source,  and  during  the  year  51 
head  were  imported  as  follows:  Chas.  R. 
Meyer,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  four  cows 
and  one  bull;  F.  Lothrop  Ames,  Boston, 
Mass.,  12  cows;  A.  H.  Parker,  Boston, 
Mass.,  one  heifer;  H.  McK.  Twombly, 
Madison,  N.  J..  six  cows  and  one  bull;  V. 
Everett  Macy.  Ossining,  N.  Y.,  13  cows  and 
two  bulls;  Jos.  L.  Hope,  lo-  S.  M.  Shoe¬ 
maker,  Stevenson,  Md.,  one  bull;  F.  S.  Peer, 
Ithaca.  N.  Y.,  nine  cows  and  one  bull.  The 
publication  of  a  sale  list  was  begun  recent¬ 
ly  in  connection  with  the  Register  and 
Journal.  None  but  registered  animals,  or 
calves  under  six  months  of  age  from  reg¬ 
istered  parents,  will  be  admitted  to  this 
list.  No  animal  is  listed  unless  its  owner 
has  filled  out  one  of  the  regular  applica¬ 
tion  forms  showing  the  fawn  and  white 
markings  of  the  animals  offered.  The 
sketches  are  compared  by  the  secretary 
with  the  original  one  on  file  at  time  of  en¬ 
try  of  animal,  and  the  animal  will  not  be 
listed  if  the  sketches  do  not  agree.  This 
is  a  great  advantage  to  buyers,  as  they 
are  sure  the  animals  offered  are  the  ones 
in  the  Herd  Register  under  the  name  and 
number  given.  This  list  is  revised  once  a 
month.  A  charge  of  $1  for  each  animal 
irdividually  described  is  made.  The  finan¬ 
cial  statement  showed  a  balance  of  $600.82 
in  the  treasury.  Five  members  died  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  N.  K.  Fairbank,  Henry 
Pierce,  C.  B.  Ferrall,  S.  L.  Hoxie  and  E.  R. 
Strawbridge;  and  the  following  new  mem¬ 
bers  were  admitted:  C.  B.  Meyer,  New 
York;  Anthony  Higgins,  Wilmington,  Del.; 
Chas.  B.  Case,  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  Ben  Clark, 
Richmond,  Wis. ;  W.  B.  Rice,  Peterboro, 
N.  H. :  Buell  T.  Holcomb,  West  Simsbury, 
Conn. :  Edward  R.  Strawbridge,  Moores- 
town,  N.  J. ;  Geo.  E.  Wallace,  Rochester, 
N.  H.;  R.  Francis  Wood,  Devon,  Pa.;  Her¬ 
bert  W.  Warden.  Doylestown,  Pa.;  E. 
Noyes  Whitcomb.  Boston,  Mass.;  V.  Ever¬ 
ett  Macy,  Ossining,  N.  Y. ;  Fred  E.  Traver, 
Wyebrooke.  Pa.;  Robt.  Winsor,  Weston, 
Mass.;  Harry  Yates,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  A.  H. 
Parker,  Westboro,  Mass. 

The  a4vanced  register  of  animals  of  spe¬ 
cial  merit  has  created  considerable  inter¬ 
est,  and  excellent  yearly  record  tests  have 
been  made.  The  Club  has  U4  yearly  tests 
under  supervision,  something  over  40  being 
completed.  At  the  head  of  this  list  stands 
Portia  of  Maplehurst,  10071,  four  years  old, 
11,622.65  pounds  of  milk,  apd  602.37  of  but¬ 
ter  fat,  equivalent  to  702.7  pounds  of  butter, 
said  to  be  the  largest  year’s  record  of  any 
mature  cow,  made  under  regular  and  care¬ 
ful  public  supervision  and  test  each  month. 
Another  worthy  of  special  mention  is  Dolly 
Bloom,  12770,  a  two-year-old  heifer,  making 
629.6  pounds  of  butter.  It  was  voted  that 
the  fee  for  admittance  to  the  advanced 
register  should  be  placed  at  $10,  $2  to  ac¬ 
company  application  and  the  remainder 
when  the  record  is  completed,  provided  the 
animal  qualifies.  The  registry  fee  for  im¬ 
ported  stock  was  increased  to  $5  for  mem¬ 
bers  and  $10  for  outsiders,  the  reason  being 
the  extra  expense  connected  with  inspec¬ 
tion  and  the  looking  up  of  records.  The 
following  officers  were  elected:  President, 
James  M.  Codman,  Brookline,  Mass.;  vice- 


presidents,  A.  J.  Cassatt,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Sydney  Fisher,  Canadian  Minister  of 
Agriculture:  secretary-treasurer,  W.  H. 
Caldwell,  Peterboro,  N.  H.;  members  of 
executive  committee,  W.  D.  Hoard,  Port 
Atkinson,  Wis.,  Chas.  L.  Hill,  Rosendale, 
Wis.  _  w.  w.  H. 


Bronx  Park  Flower  Show. 

The  third  annual  flower  show  of  the  New 
York  Horticultural  Society  was  held  at 
Bronx  Park  Botanical  Garden  May  13. 
There  was  a  good  display  of  foliage  and 
other  glasshouse  plants,  some  rare  and 
brilliant  new  orchids  and  an  extensive  col¬ 
lection  of  cacti  and  related  succulent 
plants,  but  garden  flowers  were  not  abun¬ 
dant  owing  to  the  cool,  dry  weather  pre¬ 
vailing  for  several  weeks  past.  A  fine  col¬ 
lection  of  new  lilacs  was  much  admired. 
The  most  conspicuous  was  a  variety  with 
immense  panicles  and  particularly  large 
individual  flowers  of  a  good  light  purple 
cclor  labeled  Geant  des  Batailles.  Exten¬ 
sive  assortments  of  flowering  shrubs  and 
wild  flowering  plants,  all  properly  labeled, 
attracted  much  Interest.  A  few  good  Tree 
pmony  blooms  were  shown. 


Killino  Web-Worm.— I  know  that  any 
farmer  who  is  troubled  with  the  web-worm 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  to  pour  a  small 
quantity  of  kerosene  oil  over  the  web 
before  they  break  through  will  destroy 
all  at  once.  Kerosene  is  an  effectual 
remedy:  I  have  experimented  with  it  and 
found  it  the  only  sure  cure  that  I  have 
tried.  H.  A. 

Weston,  Conn. 

Storage  Apples.— In  our  storage,  such 
varieties  as  Pippins,  Johnson,  Winesap 
and  Baldwin  did  not  keep  up  to  expecta¬ 
tions,  and  I  believe  investments  were  a 
loss.  I -have  not  heard  any  complaint  in 
reference  to  flavor.  Our  people  are  not 
quite  up  with  the  majority  of  apple  ex¬ 
perts  in  other  sections.  We  have  no  ap¬ 
ples  that  were  kept  in  cellars.  One  of  our 
greatest  troubles  has  been  poor  quality 
of  apples  which  we  have  been  drawing 
from  New  York  and  New  England 
States.  We  believe  our  market  has  been 
doing  well  as  others  in  comparison  to  the 
quality  of  goods  received.  w.  r.  s. 

Richmond,  Va. 

A  Crab-Apple  Orchard.— A  few  months 
ago  1  learned  that  somewhere  in  the 
northern  part  of  Oswego  County  there 
was  a  large  crab-apple  orchard,  and  as 
that  was  something  unusual  I  became  in¬ 
terested  to  learn  more  about  It.  After 
repeated  inquiries  and  correspondence  I 
learned  that  the  orchard  was  owned  by 
E.  L.  Smith,  at  “Orchard  Side  Farm,” 
Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.  Possibly  the  inquirer 
who  asked  about  the  Martha  crab  recently 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  may  be  interested  in  the 
following  information  that  I  learned  by 
corresponding  with  Mr.  Smith.  This  or¬ 
chard  contains  about  1,000  trees  that  were 
set  about  23  years  ago  by  Mr.  Boomer,  the 
Inventor  of  the  Boomer  cider  press,  who 
had  a  cider  mill  and  jelly  factory  on  the 
place.  There  are  nine  varieties  in  the 
orchard,  principally  HysJop,  Transcend¬ 
ent,  Siberian,  both  red  and  yellow,  and  a 
greenish  russet  coat,  the  name  of  which 
is  unknown  to  Mr.  Smith.  In  reply  to 
questions  regarding  the  marketing  of  this 
fruit  Mr.  Smith  informs  me  that  the  Hy- 
slop  goes  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
where  they  bring  about  the  same  as  other 
varieties  of  fancy  apples,  and  that  the 
yield  compares  favorably  with  Baldwin. 
The  other  varieties  are  made  into  vinegar 
by  Mr.  Smith.  The  market  for  the  Si¬ 
berian,  especially  the  small  varieties,  is 
generally  good,  and  they  ship  well,  but 
are  apt  to  be  inferior,  and  being  small 
are  rather  expensive  to  handle  and  get  to 
market.  The  other  varieties  are  thin- 
skinned.  and  will  not  stand  shipping,  but 
make  a  superior  quality  of  cider  and 
vinegar.  L.  l.  w. 

Berwyn,  N.  Y. 


DR  Y  SRRA  YINC 


Brownie  Duster,  .  .  -  $;3.00 

Little  Giant,  -  -  -  -  5.00 

Champion, . 7.50 

Mammoth  Champion,  -  -  15.00 

Jumbo, . 35.00 


Descriptive  Circular  of  each  on  application. 

Also  Dry  Insecticides  and  Fungicides  for  these 
machines.  DEGGJflT'r  &  BRO., 

301  Pearl  Street,  New-York,  N.  Y. 
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AtliCost 


DAN'I.  B. 
LONG 
Buffalo, N.Y 


PHVll  VA  I  lAC  ^  HENS  and  CHICKS 
uA  I  n  I  U  LI  Ilk  64-page  book  FREE. 


I.  C.  SWINE 


As  good  as  money  will  buy 

_ _ _ _or  scientific  breeding  pro- 

at  prices  that  farmers  can  aflord  to  pay. 
ligree  furnished  with  every  animal.  Start  right 
ordering  a  bred  sow  or  a  pair  of  pigs. 

G.  S.  BENJAMIN,  Box  14,  Portland,  Mioh. 


Wanted — Good  reliable  men  to  sell  the 
best  lineNewEngla  nd-grown  N  ursery  stock ;  good  pay ; 
permanent  position.  0.  R.  Burr  &  Co.,  Hartford,  Ct. 


Wanted — Nursery  Stock  Salesmen;  big 
pay  weekly.  Great  chance  for  gilt-edged  men. 
PRUDENTIAL  ORCHARD  CO.,  Shermansville,  Pa 


Wanted — Farm  hand;  must  milk  well, 
be  capable  teamster,  and  care  for  farm  horses.  State 
experience  and  wages  wanted. 

JOHN  8.  WALSH,  Mont  Clare,  Ill. 


For  Farms,  Coloxial  Homes,  Orchards,  best 
climate  and  water,  good  transportation,  write 
ALBEMARLE  IMMIGRATION  SOCIETY,  Char¬ 
lottesville,  Va.  Sam’l  B.  Woods,  President. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

The  safest  place  te  buy  a  farm  is  near  a  growing 
city.  The  last  census  made  Toledo  the  f astest-grow- 
■>.g  city  in  the  United  States.  I  have  farms  for  salt 
within  20  miles  of  the  city  limits  from  $40  to  1125  per 
acre.  Address  W.  L.  HOLBBOOK,  201  &  202  Gardner 
Bnlldlng,  Toledo,  Ohio,  for  olronlar.  Beferenoeti 
hio  Savings  Bank  and  National  Bank  of  Commerce. 


REAL  ESTATE  WANTED 

For  HundredB  of  Cash  Bityerm. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  these  Cash  Bajers  you  can  get  in  full  in 
our.mantblY  U*  S.  KEAL  ESTATE  JOURNAL.  These  cash  buyers  are 
located  throughout  the  United  SUtos  and  Canada.  Qet  our  Journal 
and  write  to  them,  and  sell  your  property  yourself.  If  the  buyeri' 
addresses  are  not  In  our  Journal, we  will  refund  your  money.  Yearly 
subscriptions  $1 .00.  The  first  Journal  may  make  or  save  you  manj 
dollars  in  buying  or  selling.  Sample  Journals  25  cents  each. 

U  .  S.  Real  Estate  Journal,  52  Houac  Block,  Ikon,  N.  Y. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR 


farm,  home,  business,  or  other 
property-  {nomatter  wherelocated 
or  how  large  or  small)  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  me.  Send  descrip¬ 
tion,  state  price,  and  get  full  par¬ 
ticulars  free.  ]l^t’di896.  Higheit 
references.  Offices  in  14  mtiea, 
from  Boston  to  San  Francisco. 

W.  M.  OSTRANDtR 


P  WANTED.— Private  shippers  and 

b  vSI  ^9  stores.  Good  sales,  quick  return. 
WM.  A.  BURDICK,  2122  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Oldest  Commission  Mss.^Ltwryeele, 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits. 
E.  B.  WOODWARI),  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


WANTED 

Hay  of  All  Grades, 

F.  D.  HEWITT, 

ISO  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


W  r  b  W  I  M  Wlakw  semi  lor  catalog. 
AGENTS  WANTED.  COULTER  €0.,  Chicago 


FITTING  CHART  FREE! 


SAVE  YOUR 
EYES. 


We  save  you  S2  to  S8  on  a  pair  of  glasses.  Fit  guar- 
anieed  by  mall  by  graduate  optician. 

Wurran ted  German  Silver  Spfctuflos,  -  *1.00. 
Warranted  Gold  Spectacles,  •  -  •  2.00. 

DIAMOND  OPTICAL  CO.  1112  Adams  Street,  Toledo, OhiCL 


Late  in  May  and  the  First  of  June 

THE  TKOUT  AND  SALMON  ARE  A’l'  TH El K 
BEST  IN  MAINE. 

The  old  saying  "the  early  bird  catches 
the  worm”  might  be  transposed  and  altered 
for  the  benefit  of  the  sportsmen  to  read, 
“the  early  worm  catches  the  trout.”  This 
is  quite  true,  but  did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
“ye  devotees  of  angling,”  that  while  the 
early  catches  of  trout  and  salmon  are 
usually  large,  as  far  as  quality  is  concern¬ 
ed,  the  best  fishing  commences  later  in  the 
season,  during  the  latter  part  of  May  and 
the  first  of  June.  In  April  ajid  May  the 
trout  are  very  hungry,  and  the  only  forms 
of  insect  life  that  make  their  appearance 
within  gulping  distance  of  the  speckled 
beauties  are  the  caddis  flies.  These  little 
insects  wrap  themselves  In  twigs  and 
leaves  and  the  hungry  laker  or  brooker  de¬ 
vours  the  whole  business,  insect,  raiment 
and  all.  This  subsistence  is  not  conducive 
for  the  sweetening  of  the  fish’s  flavor,  and 
the  taste  of  decayed  vegetation  is  apt  to 
be  mistaken  by  the  enthusiastic  amateur 
for  that  gamy  taste  which  the  magazine 
man  finds  in  everything  which  passes  his 
palate  in  the  Maine  woods.  The  fisherman 
can  procure  this  same  gamy  taste  In  a 
slice  of  bacon,  provided  the  porker  is  not 
over  careful  in  his  diet. 

At  any  rate,  as  the  season  advances  files 
devoid  of  shelter  and  good  fat  angleworms, 
together  with  an  occasional  grasshopper, 
are  the  delicacies  which  Messrs.  Trout  and 
Salmon  make  their  meals  on,  and  it  re¬ 
quires  no  connoisseur  to  find  the  difference 
in  the  sweet  savor  of  the  broiled  brook 
swasher  or  the  lake  denizen  of  this  season 
and  the  earlier  catches. 

There  are  numerous  places  in  Maine 
which  are  just  opening  their  fishing  sea¬ 
son.  Send  two  cents  to  the  Boston  &  Maine 
Passenger  Department.  Boston,  for 
descriptive  booklet  “Fishing  and  Hunting.” 
It  gives  all  the  desired  Information. 
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MARKET  NOTES 


hothouse  cucumbers  have  been 

selling  slowly  on  account  of  the  plentiful 
receipts  of  the  Florida  product,  which  is 
unusually  fine  in  appearance.  Dealers  tell 
us  that  formerly  hothouse  cucumbers  did 
not  meet  with  any  serious  competition  with 
southern  until  later  in  the  season.  Now 
the  glass  growers  must  depend  for  their 
profits  upon  early  sales,  and  expect  that 
part  of  the  later  crop  will  be  disposed  of 
at  cost  or  a  loss. 

“FANCY  TABLE  APPLES.’’— This  was 
the  sign  recently  seen  on  a  lot  of  Ben  Davis 
packed  in  eight-pound  grape  baskets,  sell¬ 
ing  at  25  cents.  The  cool  weather  has  been 
very  favorable  for  the  apple  business,  and 
all  market  sections  of  this  city  are  well 
supplied  with  a  number  of  the  better  va¬ 
rieties,  chiefly  Baldwin,  Spy  and  russet.  A 
little  later  strawberries  will  cut  into  the 
apple  trade,  but  thxis  far  the  quality  has 
not  been  high  enough  to  attract  the  bulk  of 
consumers  who  use  strawberries  on  their 
real  merits  and  not  as  a  novelty. 

HOLIDAY  RECEIPTS.— Shippers  of  per¬ 
ishable  iiroducts  should  bear  in  mind  that 
no  shipments  are  wanted  to  arrive  at  this 
market  on  Decoration  Day,  May  30.  This 
reminder  is  of  more  Importance  than  usual, 
as  the  holiday  comes  'on  Saturday,  and 
whatever  arrives  will  have  to  be  held  over 
until  Monday,  perhaps  resulting  in  loss.  As 
a  rule,  it  is  well  to  time  shipments  so  that 
few  as  possible  will  come  to  hand  on  any 
Saturday  unless  instructed  otherwise  by 
the  receiver,  as  this  is  an  off  day  with  a 
large  share  of  the  trade,  and  products  are 
likely  to  be  held  over  or  sold  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage.  Of  course,  it  is  not  always  pos¬ 
sible  to  figrure  closely  on  the  time  required 
for  transit,  but  this  should  be  kept  in  mind. 

HIGH-PRICED  CHERRIES.— During  the 
past  two  weeks  several  small  lots  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  cherries,  in  three-pound  boxes,  have 
arrived  here.  The  first  one  sold  at  $5  per 
pound.  Later  sales  ranged  from  $2.50  per 
pound  down  to  50  cents.  Of  course,  these 
prices  are  excessive,  and  a  lower  level  will 
soon  be  reached,  but  this  fruit  is  never 
cheap,  seldom  retailing  for  less  than  15  or 
20  cents  per  pound,  even  when  quite  plenti¬ 
ful  These  cherries  have  a  practical  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  the  market  here,  as  most  of  them 
arrive  before  the  eastern  crop  is  ready,  but 
they  would  stand  considerable  competition, 
as  they  appeal  to  an  expensive  trade  ow¬ 
ing  to  their  appearance  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  packed.  We  do  not  know 
that  it  would  pay  nearby  growers  to  take 
such  extraordinary  care  in  picking  and 
packing,  but  believe  the  California  plan 
might  be  carried  out  with  profit  with  some 
of  the  finer  fruit.  While  those  who  wish 
cherries  for  preserving  would  not  be  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  for  unusual  care  in  handling, 
far  too  many  are  received  that  have  been 
badly  bruised  in  picking  and  pouring  from 
one  vessel  to  another  in  hodge-podge  fash¬ 
ion.  These  decay  quickly,  have  to  be  sold 
for  almost  anything,  and  upset  the  market 
generally.  Cherries  that  are  nearly  ripe 
cannot  be  expected  to  arrive  at  market  in 
good  condition  if  they  are  pinched  in  piek- 
ing  or  put  into  deep  baskets,  so  that  those 
underneath  are  crushed  by  the  weight 
above. 

I, ONG-DI STANCE  EGGS.— A  partial  list 
of  delicacies  sold  in  Chinese  stores  in  this 
city  was  given  last  Winter.  To  this  may 
be  added  duck  eggs  preserved  in  earth  and 
salt.  They  come  in  square  boxes  holding 
about  a  bushel,  imbedded  in  mucky  earth. 
The  packing  Is  so  damp  that  a  considerable 
crust  sticks  to  them  when  removed,  but 
this  does  not  stain  the  shells,  and  is  easily 
washed  off,  leaving  a  beautifully  white 
egg.  The  price  asked  is  reasonable,  con¬ 
sidering  the  distance  the  eggs  are  freighted, 
two  for  five  cents.  The  earth  used  in  pack¬ 
ing  is  evidently  salt  marsh  muck,  with 
considerable  salt,  and  perhaps  some  other 
chemicals  added.  We  sampled  them  to  the 
extent  of  having  one  boiled.  It  looked  in- 
viting.  The  white  and  yolk  were  of  nor¬ 
mal  color  and  there  were  no  signs  of  add¬ 
ling,  but  a  strange  and  prohibitive  odor 
had  been  developed  which  is  likely  to  ren¬ 
der  them  unpopular  for  general  use  here. 
It  was  not  like  that  of  stale  eggs,  but  re¬ 
sembled  a  condensed  section  of  the 
"Swamp,'’  or  hide-and-leather  district  of 
New  York  on  a  hot  day.  It  is  said  to  be 
caused  by  the  introduction  of  a  germ  dis¬ 
tinct  from  that  of  putrefaction,  which  takes 
sole  possession  of  the  egg.  However,  the 
Chinaman  is  satisfied  with  them,  because 
they  come  from  China,  and  because  he 
likes  them.  He  would  say,  and  quite  con¬ 
sistently,  that  the  odor  is  no  more  self- 
assertive  than  that  of  Brie,  Limburger, 
Sapsago,  or  other  similar  varieties  of 
cheese  used  freely  in  this  country.  Of 
course  the  trade  in  these  eggs  is  confined 
to  the  Oriental  population,  but  nearly  all 
the  Chinese  stores  sell  American  eggs  also, 
for  the  benefit  of  customers  who  wish  a 
Variety. 

ELEPHANT’S  EARS.-It  is  seldom  that 
offerings  of  decorative  plants  are  so  plenti¬ 
ful  that  a  discussion  of  them  properly 


comes  within  the  limits  of  produce  market 
talk,  in  the  same  category  with  potatoes, 
apples,  etc.  Tuberose  bulbs  occasionally 
arrive  in  such  large  quantities  as  to  stand 
around  In  barrels  begging  for  buyers.  We 
now  notice  that  many  of  the  produce  com¬ 
mission  men  have  received  barrels  and 
boxes  of  Caladlum  esculentum  tubers  (more 
properly  Colocasia  esculenta),  commonly 
called  elephant’s  ears,  far  in  excess  of  the 
demand.  They  come  from  the  South,  many 
from  North  Carolina.  The  growers  have 
already  stocked  up  the  seedsmen,  and  are 
now  trying  to  sell  the  surplus  through  the 
commission  men.  One  dealer  said  that  he 
could  not  get  an  offer  of  any  kind  for  them 
even  at  potato  prices.  This  plant  is  of  the 
same  family  as  our  friend  Jack-in-the-pul- 
plt,  although  having  adopted  a  much  more 
ostentatious  and  spread-eagle  style  of  liv¬ 
ing  than  Jack.  Its  leaves  are  large  and 
showy,  and  the  plant  looks  ridiculous,  ex¬ 
cept  in  surroundings  particularly  suited  to 
It.  Probably  most  country  boys  at  some 
time  have  tasted  a  Jack-in-the-pulpit  root, 
and  would  not  be  easily  convinced  that 
anything  in  this  family  was  fit  to  eat;  but 
in  tropical  countries  the  tubers  of  Caladlum 
esculentum,  or  taro,  are  largely  used  as 
food.  The  Hawaiian  pol,  described  by  one 
traveler  as  tasting  like  soured  bill  poster’s 
paste,  is  made  from  them.  When  prepared 
in  some  ways  they  are  said  to  lose  their 
acridity  and  become  quite  palatable;  but 
until  cooks  and  public  sentiment  in  this 
country  are  educated  to  an  appreciation  of 
the  edibility  of  this  tuber,  growers  should 
remember  that  the  demand  for  them  is 
limited.  _  w.  w.  h. 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  STRINQFELLOW 
TREES. 

New  York.— I  have  some  Wealthy  apple 
trees  set  according  to  the  Strlngfellow’ 
system  that  have  made  a  vigorous  growth. 
They  were  set  three  years  ago,  and  bore 
a  few  apples  last  year.  This  year  I  have 
set  50  trees,  and  all  done  with  a  crowbar 
and  a  pruning  shear.  The  only  care  that 
was  exercised  was  working  fine  surface 
soil  around  the  stub  of  root  an!  packing 
it  very  closely.  h.  b.  cook. 


Nebraska.— Spring  of  1902  I  set  1,000 
peach  trees  after  the  Strlngfellow  plan. 
So  far  I  am  well  pleased  with  results. 
Trees  nearly  all  lived  and  made  an  ex¬ 
cellent  growth;  many  of  them  are  now  in 
bloom.  Most  varieties  of  peaches  and 
Japan  plums  survived  the  two  severe  cold 
snaps,  15  and  19  degrees  below  zero. 
Champion  is  about  the  only  variety  which 
has  no  live  buds.  Nearly  all  fruits 
promise  a  full  crop.  a.  h.  p. 

York,  Neb. 

Switzerland. — I  live  in  the  mountains, 
and  the  principal  farm  work  here  Is 
cattle-breeding  and  fruit  trees,  especially 
apples,  also  pears  and  plums  and  cherries. 
I  have  planted  several  thousand  dwarf 
trees,  mostly  apples,  with  the  Stringfellow 
method  a  few  years  ago,  and  am  very 
satisfied.  As  a  rule,  we  have  here  big 
trees,  standing  in  orchards  where  hay  is 
made  twice  a  year.  a.  v.  planta. 

Fiirstenau,  Switzerland. 


Texas. — I  set  out  about  800  trees  six 
years  ago,  Elberta  peach  and  Kieffer  pear, 
according  to  the  “new  horticulture”  sys¬ 
tem;  a  post  auger  was  used  to  dig  holes. 
There  was  no  need  to  have  holes  that 
large,  but  it  was  used,  because  most  con¬ 
venient.  Trees  have  made  an  enormous 
growth;  orchard  is  on  the  roadside  and  its 
rapid  growth  is  a  matter  of  remark.  Only 
six  trees  died.  I  have  set  out  several 
thousand  trees  since,  all  “Stringfellow.”  I 
use  for  planting  a  three-foot  tree,  cut 
back  to  12  inches;  let  limbs  come  out 
near  the  ground  and  stay  there;  have  no' 
use  for  a  knife.  If  any  pruning  is  need¬ 
ed,  which  is  rare,  use  the  finger  and 
thumb.  The  limbs  will  grow  out  and  up, 
and  you  will  be  astonished  to  see  how, 
much  Nature  knows  about  shaping  the 
head  of  a  tree,  and  how  a  tree  will  pro¬ 
tect  it-self  from  sunscald  and  high  winds. 
Cultivate  close  at  first  and  get  off  from 
the  trees  as  the  limbs  extend;  no  culti¬ 
vation  is  needed  under  the  limbs.  The 
idea  prevails  that  a  tree  should  be  set 
out  with  all  the  roots  on  that  can  be  had; 
that  it  is  natural  to  have  roots,  etc.  The 
truth  is,  the  whole  business  of  digging  up 
a  tree  is  unnatural,  and  to  dig  up  a  tree 
with  long  roots  and  put  it  back  in  the 
ground  with  the  long  roots  on,  ex¬ 
pecting  it  to  commence  again  where  it 
left  off,  is  an  optimistic  view,  to  say  the 
least.  ’Whereas,  the  Stringfellow  way  i^ 
to  start  it  anew,  reduce  it  to  a  seedling 
and  let  the  new  roots  go  where  Nature 
intended  them  to  go.  a.  k.  b. 

Tioga,  Tex. 


Pruning  Peaches. — We  have  grown  a 
great  many  peaches  in  Nebraska  in  the 
last  15  years.  We  have  never  Summer- 
pruned  by  pinching  back,  but  we  find  it 
advantageous  to  cut  back  in  the  earlv 
Spring  or  Winter,  as  we  have  a  crop  abou't 
ever.v  other  year,  and  this  new  growth 
formed  from  cutting  back  is  where  you 
get  the  best  fruit  j.  m.  r. 

Lincoln,  Neb. 


Wanted  to  be 


RHEUMATISM 


Heard  From! 

If  there  is  an  invalid  woman,  suflFering 
from  female  weakness,  prolapsus,  or 
falling  of  womb,  or  from  leucorrhea 
who  has  used  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription  without  complete  success,  the 
undersigned  proprietors  and  makers  of 
that  world-famed  medicine  would  like 
to  hear  from  such  person — and  it  will  be 
to  her  advantage  to  write  them  as  they 
offer,  in  perfect  good  faith,  a  reward  of 
^500  for  any  case  of  the  above  maladies 
which  they  can  not  cure, 

$3,000  FORFEIT  will  also  be  paid  if 
they  cannot  show  the  original  signature 
of  the  individual  volunteering  the  testi¬ 
monial  below,  and  also  of  the  writers  of 
every  testimonial  among  the  thousands 
which  they  ar«/  constantly  publishing, 
thus  proving  their  genuineness. 

"World’s  Dispensary  Medical  As¬ 
sociation,  Proprietors,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

A  Massachusetts  woman,  Mrs.  Carrie  P.  Ham- 
naford,  of  No.  69  Hale  Street,  Beverly,  Masa., 
who  is  well  known  socially  there,  being  Trea»- 
urer  of  the  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star,  wrote  her 
experience  as  follows  :  "  Your  •  Favorite  Pr^ 

senption  ’  is,  without  a  doubt,  the  finest  remedy 
on  the  market  to-day,  Pr  female  difficulties.  1 
suffered  for  four  years  th  pains  every  period, 
and  I  dreaded  the  approach  of  the  time  as  I 
knew  it  meant  two  or  three  days’  misery.  Tried 
.several  different  widely  -  advertised  remedies, 
and  found  that  they  did  me  no  good  whatever. 
One  day  a  friend  called,  who  had  suffered  as  1 
was  suffering,  and  who  told  me  that  she  had 
been  cured  through  the  use  of  Dr.  Pierce's  Fa¬ 
vorite  Prescription,  so  I  purchased  a  package.  I 
found  that  the  real  value  of  your  medicine  was 
greater  even  than  my  expectation .s,  and  tha 
next  month  I  had  hardly  any  pains.  The  fal¬ 
lowing  month  had  none  at  all,  and  found  that 
my  general  health  was  much  better  and  neW 
life  and  strength  had  come  to  me.” 

''Favorite  Prescription”  makes  weak 
women  strong,  sick  women  well.  Ac-, 
cept  no  substitute  for  the  medicine 
which  works  wonders  for  weak  women.  \ 

The  Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser,  { 
1008  large  pages  in  paper  covers,  is  sent! 
/rge  on  receipt  of  21  one-cent  stamps  to 
pay  expense  of  mailing  only.  Adarese 
Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Bil 

Automatic  DrIveGate 

Saves  time,  temper, 
teams&  trouble.Makes 
light  hearts  and  happy 
handsome  homes. 

If  the  Top  Wire 

1  voiir  !58-lnch  stock  fence  will  not  bear  the  weight 
I  20  men  without  breaking,  give  us  atrial  order. 


BARB  WIRE  AND  WIRE  HAILS! 

At  Special  Low  Prices  for  30  Days. 

We  ship  from  New  Haven,  Conn.,  or  Pittsburg,  Pa.  ^ 
[“Eagle”  Barb  Wire  will  measure  148  rods  tolOOj 
I  pounds  or  220  pounds  to  one  mile.  Farmers  and< 
I  Contractors  can  save  money  on  all  kinds  and  sizes* 
I  of  wire  and  nails.  Write  your  wants  to  get  close-* 
I  to-cost  delivered  prices. 

CASE  BROS.,  Colchester,  Conn. 


SENT  ON  TRIAL 

A  Fence  Machine  that  will  make  over  100 
Styles  of  Fence  and  from  60  to  70  rods  a  day 

AT  ACTUAL  COST  OF  WIRE 

Horse-hlght  Ball-Btron^,  Pl^  aod  Chifkea-tight* 
Wire  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Catalogue  Free. 
Kitselmau  Bros.  b.  D92  Muncie,  Ind. 


A  scHi 


A-f  ^  A?.  A* /c. 


PAT'O  AUG.aOlHia'BS" 


Balers 

If  Wanting  a  Hay  Press,  Address 

FAMOUS  MFG.  CO.east  Chicago,  ind. 


Don^t  Grope  in  the  Dark, 

Avoid  all  mineral  and  poisonous  substances;  they 
heal  unnaturally  by  scabbing  and  drying.  Insist  on 
Having 

Veterinary  Pixine 

It  penetrates,  absorbs  and  heals.  Its  power  is  a 
revelation.  Positively  cures  collar  and  saddle  galls, 
old  chronic  sores,  hoof-rot,  cow-pox,  mange  and 
sores.  Money  back  if  it  fails. 

Price— 2  oz.  box,  25c. ;  8  oz.  bo.x.  .50c. ;  5-lb.  jikg.,  $4, 
At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


A  CURE.  GIVEN  BY 


One  Who  Had  It. 

Nine  years  ago  I  was  at¬ 
tacked  bv  muscular  inflam¬ 
matory  rheumatism.  I  suf¬ 
fered  as  those  who  have  it 
know,  for  over  three  years, 
and  tried  almost  everything. 
Finally  I  found  a  remedy  that 
cured  me  completely  and  it  has 
not  returned.  I  have  given  it  to  a 
number  who  were  terribly  afflicted,  and  it  effected 
a  cure  in  every  caae.  Anyone  desiring  to  give  this 
precious  remedy  a  trial,  I  will  send  it  on  receipt  of 
10  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  mailing.  Address 
MARK  H.  JACKSON,  952  Univ.  Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


RUBEROID 

(trade-mark  registered) 

ROOFING 

For  residences,  barns,  poul¬ 
try-houses  and  silos.  Posi¬ 
tively  the  most  durable  and 
economical  rpofing  on  the 
market.  Anyone  can  apply 
it.  Water-proof.  .Contains 
no  tar.  ’  Will  not  melt.  Lasts 
indefinitely. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  K. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO. 

100  William  St.,  New  York.. 


DOUBLE-ACTION 
CUTAWAY  HARROWS 
USED  BY  CLARK. 

FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROP. 

AND  SHREDDERS 
FOR  ENSILAGE  A  DRY 
FODDER.  Also  Latest 
Improvements  in  Car¬ 
riers.  HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  COBLESKILL.  N.  T. 


The  New  York  State  Fair 
Prize  List  is  now  ready  for 
distribution,  and  can  be  had 
by  applying  to  S.  C.  Shaver, 
Sec’y,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


IDERgEiL 

MACHINERT  «  iiBiam  ■ 


Best  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  We»t  W.terSt., 
SIRACU8K,  N.  Y. 


‘  -T. . 


SSROOFING 

Is  not  like  others— It  Is  better.  It  is  Fire,  Wind  and 
Water-Proof,  being  a  perfect  roof  In  every  way  and  at 
the  same  time  has  the  advantage  of  being  low  in  price. 
Fits  the  steepest  or  flattest  roofs.  Anybody  can  fay  It. 
A  knife  and  hammer  are  al  I  the  tools  necessary.  Saves 
yoa  money  on  either  new  or  old  rooting.  Sample  and  CIrcalars  free. 

THE  A.  F.  SWAN  CO..  114  Nassau  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


HORSE  POWERS, 

THRASHERS  Wood 
and  CLEANERS  Saws 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Tjcvel  pilTTCDC 
Tread, Pat. Governor, Feed  and  Ensilage  bU  I  I  lIiw 

ELLISKEYSTONEAGR'LWORKS,Pottstown,Pa 

F.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Willet,N.  Y. 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Kye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  It  again  in  perfect 
bundles.Can  be  changed 
in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built  Send  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  GUANT-FEKBIS  COMPANY.  Tloy,  N.  Y.  ' 
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Live  StockandDairy 


MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN 

A  Year’s  Pig  Exi’erience. — When  I 
first  embarked  in  the  hen  dairy  scheme 
my  dairy  of  cows  was  disposed  of,  and 
the  hens  were  the  principal  dependence 
for  a  number  of  years.  When  my  son 
concluded  to  come  back  to  the  farm,  two 
years  ago,  and  take  an  interest  in  the 
business,  our  plan  was  to  add  what  cows 
the  small  farm  would  supply  with  hay 
and  pasture,  and  also  at  least  a  dozen 
sows.  Instead  of  going  out  and  buying 
the  cows  anu  hogs,  as  we  might  have 
dene,  had  our  bank  account  been  bigger, 
we  started  by  buying  three  sow  pigs  and 
a  few  heifer  calves  from  neighboring 
farmers.  The  calves  were  not  pedigreed 
stock,  but  such  as  are  being  sold  by  the 
thousands  annually  as  “bob  veal”  in  this 
dairy  section.  We  were  novices  in  the 
pig  business,  but  by  the  beginning  of 
the  second  year  (May  1,  1902),  we  had  a 
little  experience,  and  11  sows  of  breed¬ 
ing  age.  My  study  has  been  directed  to 
finding  out  what  simple  directions  for 
feeding  and  caring  for  a  sow  can  be  laid 
down.  Eighty-eight  pigs  resulted  from 
our  Fall  litters  from  11  sows.  A  good 
deal  of  the  Summer  feed  was  secured  by 
free  range  in  our  pasture  fields,  and  or¬ 
chard.  This  reduced  the  cost  of  pur¬ 
chased  grain  feed,  making  the  food  cost 
of  the  88  Fall  pigs  considerably  less  than 
$1  each.  One  additional  sow  was  added 
to  the  herd  in  October  last,  and  all  food 
has  been  bought  for  them  since.  The 
daily  allowance  has  been  three  pounds 
each  of  a  mixtui’e  of  wheat  middlings 
and  cornmeal,  equal  parts.  This  has 
been  given  in  three  equal  feeds  of  one 
pound  to  each  hog,  generally  in  slop 
form,  by  adding  two  quarts  of  warm 
water  to  each  pound  of  the  grain  mix¬ 
ture.  After  the  pigs  are  three  or  four 
days  old  the  mess  is  gradually  increased 
to  two  pounds  of  feed  and  four  quarts  of 
w'ater  three  times  a  day.  One  of  the 
sows  failed  to  breed,  as  expected,  and 
we  again  have  just  88  pigs  from  11  lit¬ 
ters.  Three  pounds  of  grain  per  day  for 
six  months,  with  an  extra  three  pounds 
jier  day  for  the  last  month  while  suck¬ 
ling  pigs,  takes  650  pounds  of  feed  for 
the  six  months.  At  the  prevailing  price 
In  our  market  of  ?1.10  for  middlings  and 
81.20  for  cornmeal,  this  brings  the  food 
cost  of  a  Spring  litter  of  six  weeks  old 
pigs  up  to  ?7,48.  If  our  experience  for 
the  past  year  is  a  safe  indication  of 
v/hat  can  usually  be  accomplished  in 
this  line,  there  is  promise  of  a  good  pro¬ 
fit  in  breeding  pigs.  We  thought  we 
would  not  “put  our  eggs  all  in  one  bas¬ 
ket”  this  time,  but  feed  part  of  these 
Spring  pigs  for  Fall  butchering,  and  sell 
part  of  them  now  to  neighbors  who  are 
glad  to  pay  $6  to  $7  per  pair  for  them 
in  order  to  raise  a  supply  of  pork  for 
home  consumption.  I  consider  the  out¬ 
look  good  for  high-priced  pork  this 
Fall,  but  many  things  may  happen  be¬ 
tween  now  and  November.  'The  com¬ 
mission  man  to  w^hom  our  last  ship¬ 
ment  of  pork  was  consigned,  got  11  cents 
per  pound  for  the  lighter  weights.  With 
two  exceptions,  our  sows  farrowed 
strong  living  pigs  which  are  growing 
thriftily.  These  two  were  kept  on  the 
same  amount  and  kind  of  feed,  for  about 
a  month  before  farrowing,  given  in  dry 
form,  allowing  them  free  access  to  clean 
pure  water  at  pleasure.  A  number  of 
tbeir  pigs  were  dead  at  birth,  and  oth¬ 
ers  died  during  the  first  w'eek,  or  we 
should  have  had  100  pigs  instead  of  88. 

I  am  wondering  whether  the  dry  feed 
had  anything  to  do  with  this  result  of 
want  of  vigor  in  the  pigs.  I  have  noticed 
on  other  occasions  that  a  pig  fed  on  dry 
meal  drinks  less  water  than  we  usually 
force  them  to  take  when  feeding  slop. 
Possibly  the  Hushing  of  the  system  with 
water  during  this  period  may  be  bene¬ 
ficial.  1  hope  to  experiment  further 
along  this  line,  and  should  be  glad  to 
learn  of  the  experience  of  others  in 
feeding  brood  sows  with  dry  feed.  It 
really  looks  as  though  any  novice  could 
furnish  a  sow  with  a  dry  comfortable 
bed  and  give  her  a  slop  composed  of  one 
pound  of  feed  (meal  and  middlings)  and 


two  quarts  of  clean  water  three  times  a 
day,  compelling  her  to  take  needed  ex¬ 
ercise  between  the  bed  and  the  feed 
trough.  That  has  been  our  practice  in 
a  nutshell. 

Bkoooer  Chick  Losses. — It  is  pleas¬ 
anter  to  chronicle  a  success  than  a  fail¬ 
ure,  and  my  pen  is  inclined  to  lag  when 
discussing  our  experience  with  brooder 
chicks.  We  are  losing  too  many  again 
this  season,  in  much  the  same  way  as 
last  season.  The  trouble  has  been  con¬ 
fined  to  three  or  four  pens  thus  far.  All 
seemed  doing  well  until  about  a  week 
ago,  when  I  began  to  find  four  or  five 
dead  chicks  nearly  every  morning  in 
these  few  pens.  The  Deacon  suggested 
lice.  Younger  anu  sharper  eyes  than 
mine  have  been  called  into  the  service, 
but  no  lice  could  be  found.  Too  many 
chicks  in  one  brooder  perhaps!  This 
proposition  seems  untenable,  because 
only  80  chicks  eacn  were  placed  in  these 
brooders,  while  right  beside  them,  in  the 
same  house,  with  only  a  baseboard  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  partition  of  wire  netting 
between,  are  two  duplicate  brooders  con¬ 
taining  120  chicks  each,  with  hardly  a 
single  dead  chicK  yet  found  in  them. 
Their  feed  and  care  have  been  precisely 
the  same  as  the  pens  that  are  dying. 
Brooders  are  no  good!  It  will  be  re¬ 
called  that  I  hatched  a  few  late  chicks 
with  hens  last  season,  and  placed  a  hen 
in  these  same  pens  in  charge  of  15  chicks 
each,  in  place  of  a  lamp  and  brooder.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  these  chicks  which  had 
a  natural  mother  in  place  of  an  artifi¬ 
cial  one,  did  no  better  than  the  others. 
They  kept  dying  off  until  about  50  per 
cent  were  lost.  From  the  fact  that  the 
trouble  spreads  through  the  pens  in 
well-defined  lines,  I  am  suspicious  that 
some  germ  disease  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  trouble;  possibly  some  disease  not 
generally  understood  or  defined.  This 
is  offered  in  a  spirit  of  conjecture  rather 
than  of  confident  assurance. 

O.  W.  MAPES. 


New  York  State  Veterinary  College 

of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Free  tnltion  to  New  York  State  students.  Extended 
announcement.  Address 

Prof.  JAMES  LAW,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Director. 


PAI  VCQ  Kureka  Calf  Grower,  Sep- 

UnL  V  Lu  arator  Milk  and  a  little  hay  gain  as  fast 
as  on  new  milk.  One  package  lasts  three  months. 
Price,  ,50  cents  per  package.  Manufactured  by  the 
EUREKA  DAIRY  CO.,  Westfield,  Vt. 


/^BLATCHFORD’S 

CALF  MEAL 


THE  MILK  SUBSTITUTE 
'There  It  nothing  like  It  to  raite'thrlft\ 
^Jersey  Caloes.” 

ASA  B.  OARDNES,  Eso..  OLIRCOI,  I 

^Address,  BLATCHFORD’S  CALF  MEAL 
WAUKEGAH,  ILU 


sj*  rA«rc  I 
^^erse: 

X' 


e  ‘thrifty 

NCOK, 


SPos^sQ 


MORE 

MILK 

MORE^ 

MONEY! 


ji>*! 


pfKILFLYji 


Cows  will  give  15  to  20  per 
cent  more  milk  if  protected 
from  the  torture  of  flies  with 

CHILD'S  SO^BOS'^SO  KILFLY. 

Kills  flies  and  all  insects;  protects  horses  as  wel 
as  cow.s.  Perfectly  harmle.ss  to  man  and  beast 
Rapidly  applied  with  Child’s  Electric  Sprayer. 
SO  to  50  cows  sprayed  in  a  few  minutes.  A  true 
antiseptic;  keeps  stables,  chicken  houses,  pig 
pens  in  a  perfectly  sanitary  condition. 

Ask  for  Child’s  SO-BOS-SO  or  send  $2  for  1-gal.  can  and 
Sprayer  complete,  Kx.  pd.  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

CHAS.  H.  CHILDS  &  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers, 
24  UFayette  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  SALE 

OF 

Registered  Holstein  Cattle 


Do  not  fail  to  attend  the  Auction  Sale 
of  the  Famous 

A.  &  G.  HERO  of  200  HEAO. 

EIGHTY  HEAD  of  Young  Stock  In  the  Sale  from 
the  Very  Choicest  Breeding  Lines. 

Sale  at  Syracuse,  N*  Y,, 

JUNE  4th  and  5th  NEXT. 

Catalogues  ready  May  26th.  Address 
AVBRILL  &  GREGORY, 

The  Yates,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


COOPER 

.SHEEP  DIP 


STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD  f»r  «o 

yearA.  UAed  on  S60  millionA  annually.  If  local 
drnicelAtcnnnot  Aunnlv.  Acnd  91.  ?5  for  #8  (lOOgd.i 

okt.  to  Cyphers  Incxtbatob  Co.,  8  Park  PL,  N.  Y. 


SpAvih 
Cvirb  irj 
Spliixt 


Cure  These  Blemishes 
Also  Ringbone,  hard  or  soft 
enlargements.  Sweeny,  Kneo- 
rang.Fistnlaand  Poll  Evil, 
ight  cost  and  certain  cures. 
Two  big  booklets  telling  how 
to  do  it  sent  free.Write today. 

FLKniNO  BROS.,  Chrml-k, 
232  ITnlnn  StnckYsrds, Chicago, 1 


Lee 


of  Omaha 

makes  the  best  lice  and 
mite  killer  for  poultry— 
Lee’s  Lice  Killer.  A  liquid— 
simply  spray  or  sprinkle  on 
the  roosts.  Nohandlingof 
fowls.  No  labor  or  bother. 
Kills  both  body-Ilce  and 
mites.  Bold  In  every  state 
at  36  cts.  per  qt.,  «1  per  gal. 
Send  for  free  catalogue, 
poultry  booklet  and  calen¬ 
dar,  list  of  3.000  agencies,  etc. 
GEO.  U.  LEKCO.,  Omaha,  Xcb. 


iShoo-Fly 


■.••5^'  the  • 

ANIMALS’ 


FRIEND 


Kills 
ever' 
fly  it 
Ktrikes: 
keeps  oCT 
the  rest. 
Harmless 
to  man 
or  beast.  _ 
Shoo-Fly 


This  cow  was 
terror  to 
I  milk  prior  to 

. .  using  cents 

•  worth  of  8hoo-Flya  Had  it 

t)ccn  used  earlier,  she  would  not  have  lost 
^mllk  and  flesh  to  theamountof  $14.00.  The 
ot  her  cow  was  protected  early  and  continued 
to  give  18  qts.  of  milk  daily  through  fly-time. 
Ts  the  original  stock  protector  used  by  the  same 


dairy-men  since  1885,  after  testing  Imitations.  It  prevents  contagi¬ 
ous  abortion  aud  other  diseases,  cures  all  sore.s,  scratches,  skin 
diseases,  hoof  ailments,  etc.  !NO  l^ICE  in  poultry  houseoruny 
place  it  is  sprayed.  Beware  of  imitations  that  last  only  a  few 
flours  and  make  sores.  If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  S^hoo-FIy 
(made  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,)  send  us  $1.00  for  latest  Improved 
Three  Tube  Sprayer  and  enough  8hoo-Fly  to  protect  200  cows. 
Cash  returned  if  cows  arc  not  protected. 

SHOO-FLY  MF'G.  CO.  1 005  Fairmount  Ave.,  PhIla.,Pa. 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sale 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Rifton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


fo^-HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Good  onei,  And  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  BuUa 
ready  tor  servlce- 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DEUJLiaUKST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Oh  la. 


Jersey  Bull  Calves,  two 
^  mos.  old,  dams  in  pedigree  have 
butter  records  of  It!  to  ;10  lbs.  in  7  days.  Price 
low  to  quick  buyer.  Ira  P.  Watson,  Fredonla,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

frorri  Tmported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Lihcrlv  >Sf>'eet.  I’iitsliurg.  Pa 


ICpCfJYQ— Solid  color.  One  Heifer,  4  months 
llbllOlBlO  old.  Four  Bulls,  2, 5  and  IS  months 
old.  “  Exile  ”  and  “  St.  Lambert  Boy"  strains. 

R.  R.  No.  4.  J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


COD  CJll  C— A  first-class  Jersey  Bull,  dropped 
lUll  wALC  March  31,  1902;  large  enough  fur 
service.  He  is  a  descenriant  of  Princess  2nd,  whose 
butter  test  is  the  largest  ever  made,  46  lbs.  12)^  ozs. 
in  7  days.  A.  S.  BEBKMAN,  South  Branch.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE-BULL 

Rissa’s  Ideal  No.  64513  A.  J.  C.  C.,  dropped  May  15, 
1902;  solid  dark  color,  and  a  fine  Individual.  Sired 
by  Ideal  Exile  No.  51&03.  dam  Hickory's  UissaNo. 
117093.  Test  14  pounds  10  ounces  butter  from  291 
pounds  milk  In  seven  days.  Also  a  few  bull  calves, 
from  two  to  six  months  old,  sired  by  the  great  show 
bull  QUEEN’S  CZAR  No.  66573,  and  from  first- 
class  registered  dams.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  inquire.  The 
prices  are  within  your  means.  J.  GRANT  MORf7K. 
Hickory-Hill  Farm,  Poolviile,  N.  Y. 


13  ^  A  I  p  Purebred  Devon  Calves 
r*  at  reasonable  prices. 

B.  J.  WIGHTMAN,  West  Eaton,  N.  Y. 


ForScotchand  AVDOUIDI7G 
American-bred  ■  IX  ^  IT  I  fX  b  W 
of  best  dairy  quality,  and  Shetland  Ponies,  gentle  fot 
children.  Address  J.  F.  CONVERSE  &  00.,  Wood- 
vUle,  Jefferson  County,  N  V 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Bcrkshircs  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  ak'n. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description  Return  if  not 
satisfactory;  wc  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  ErcUdiun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


FOR  CAI  Recorded  Large  English 

rUn  OALb  Berkshlr  Boars,  ready  for  aenr 
oe.  Write  your  wants  or  come. 

B.  B.  HALL.  StanLey.  N .  Y.,  it  A.  D  ' 


Protect  Your  Cattle  from  Flies. 

VITTI  C  IfAIICnDT  *•'  cheaply 

IVA  I  I  Lb  ivuniruil  l  and  effectively,  and 

your  cows  will  repay  you  many  times  over.  Send  for 
prices  and  terms  to  agents. 

KATTLE  KOMFORT  CO.,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  *rom  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester, Mich 


CIIESHIRES— Spring  Pigs.  |  Sara  A.Litti.k, 

R.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  Hens,  $1.  f  R.  5.  Clyde, N.Y. 


B/IRREIY  COWS  CURED. 

Write  for  Pamphlets  and  Testimonials. 

Oldest  and  Best  Treatment  Extant, 

MOORE  BROS.,  V.  S.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


No  MORE  RLIND  HORSES.— ForSpecifle Oph¬ 
thalmia,  Moon  Blindness,  and  other  Sore  Byes, 
BARRY  CO.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  have  a  sure  cure. 
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varieties.  Any  amount  Poultry,  Eggs,  Plgeona 
and  Hares.  Guide  desc.  60-pago  book,  10c. 

J.  A,  BERGEY,  Box  8,  TellorcL  Pa- 


/nilMQ  PUIP^Q  Shipped  safely  any  distance 
I  UUllU  UnlUlxO  Try  them  instead  of  eggsfoi 
itjeMns  Poultry  Farm  Co.-,  s.-Oom. 


and  American  blood. 
Del  Itollll  wu  C.  M.  ABBE, 309  Broadway,  New  York 


BERKSHIRES 


able. 


Choice  Berkshire  Pigs  eligible 
to  registry.  Prices  reason- 
8UGAR  GROVE  FARM,  Grantsville,  Md. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 

bred  4.  .T.  RKNEDICT  Woodworth.  WIb. 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  DOGS. 

Companions,  Servants  and  Protectors.  Price  at¬ 
tractive.  POTTS  BROS.,  Box  P,  Parkesburg.  Pa. 


IQ  A  A  B  fh  In  purebred  Scotch 

K3 IX  ^1  I  Iw  W  Collie  Pups.  Present 
price  from  $5  to  $10  each.  Apply  promptly  to 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


A  lot  of  fine  breeding  birds  at  reduced  prices. 

Wh.  Wyan.,  P.  Rock  and  Leghorn  EGGS.  $1  for 
26.  Stamp.  MRS.  J.  P.  HELLINGS,  Dover,  Del. 


SQUABS  PAY 


BEAT 
BENS 

Easier,  need  attention  onlv  part  of 
time,  bring  big  prices.  Raised  i  n  one 
month.  Money-makers  for  poultry- 
men,  farmers,  women.  Send  forFRBK 
BOOKLET  and  learn  this  rich  home 
Industry  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB 
CO.,  4A  Friend  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Oni^lfCDCI  C— W.  Wyan.,  P.  Rocks, 
UUw^bllbLw  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Leghorns, 
from  prize-winning  stock.  23  varieties  of  land  and 
water  fowls.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Big  catalogue 
free.  PINE  TREE  FARM,  Box  T,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


Cl*  no  hatching  from  choice  matings  of  Barred 
lIUUw  P.  Bocks  and  White  Wyandotte*.  $2  per 
Itting;  three  sittings,  $5.  WOODCREST  FARM, 
lifton,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


Crvivo  yin  J  W.  Wyan.  I  Farm  Range.  W.  IRISH. 
LggO)  T’lii  (R.l.Reds.  f  Po’keepsle,  N.Y.  B.F.D. 


AT  A  BARGAIN. 

Eggs  remainder  of  season  from  my  Cleveland 
and  Pittsburg  winners.  15  eggs  for  $1. 

JOHN  AV.  AVAKRICK,  Washington,  Pa. 


Barred  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes 

Eggs  for  hatching,  $3  per  100. 

C.  A.  HALL,  Oak  Hill,  Greene  County,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 

d700  Big  White  Beauties,  bred  to  lay  Big  White  Eggs; 
nine  years  developing  the  strain.  WHITE  &  RICE, 
Box  A,  Yorktown,  N.  Y.  CD 


WHITE  W’YANDOTTES,  no  fancy;  bred  for 
business;  brown  eggs:  bread-winning  strains; 
60C  layers;  $1,60  per  15;  $5  per  100,  $48  per  1,000.  Stock 
for  sale.  ■  A  6  R,  “I'Tor  Lake  Mass 


Cattle  Comfort 


A  RELIABLE  ARTICLE. 

Keeps  Cows,  Horses,  etc.  Comfort¬ 
able  in  fly  time.  Sold  by  Seedsmen 
and  Merehauts.  For  pamphlet  write 

HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT  WORKS, 

FIshklll-on-Hiulsoii,  N.  Y. 


AT  COOPERSBURG, PA 


A  Pleased  Buyer  is  the  Best  Advertisement 

The  Cattle  sold  at  our  May,  li302.  Auction  Sale  have  given  universal  .satisfaction.  My  most  saiigiilae 
expectations  have  been  more  than  realized.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Individiiaily  they  were  strictly 
First-Class.  ,  .  ,  .,h 

BEST  OF  ALL,  they  were  bred  on  both  dam  and  sires  side  from  animals  that  have  made  the  isiaua 
cattle  so  famous  -  the  blood  that  wins  at  the  churn  and  in  the  show-ring. 

iW  Catalogues  ready  for  distribution  April  ‘20th.  Owing  to  great  co.st  publishing  same,  they  will  only 
be  sent  on  application.  Address  T.  S.  COOPER,  “  Linden  Grove,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 
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Ringworm  in  Cattle. 

What  is  v/rong  with  my  cattle?  The  skin 
around  the  eyes  becomes  thick  and  hair 
comes  off  leaving  the  surface  rough  and 
mangy.  From  the  eyes  it  spreads  to  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  head  and  neck.  The  disease  is 
not  fatal,  but  causes  the  victim  to  lose 
flesh  and  look  bad.  It  is  contagious  among 
young  cattle.  j.  h.  w. 

W.  Va. 

This  form  of  ringworm  is  a  common 
contagious  disease  of  domestic  animals, 
especially  calves  and  young  cattle.  It  is 
caused  by  a  vegetable  parasite,  which 
develops  and  grows  rapidly  under  suit¬ 
able  conditions.  It  may  affect  any  part 
of  the  body,  but  its  favorable  seat  is  the 
face,  ears  and  neck  of  cattle,  and  some¬ 
times  the  back  and  hind  quarters.  Symp¬ 
toms:  There  appears  a  gray  crust  on  the 
skin  and  the  hair  drops  out.  It  spreads 
in  the  form  of  a  ring  until  the  side  of 
the  face,  ears  or  neck  may  be  covered. 
It  appears  in  the  same  way  on  the  back, 
hips  and  inside  of  the  hind  legs.  It  does 
not  seem  to  affect  the  health  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  as  it  is  found  in  the  well-kept  as 
well  as  the  unkept.  Remove  the  crust 
by  washing  the  parts  with  warm  water 
in  which  one  ounce  of  the  carbonate  of 
potassium  has  been  put  to  every  quart 
of  water.  A  brush  should  be  used  in 
washing.  Then  take  iodine,  two  drams; 
vaseline,  two  ounces,  and  ruo  a  little  of 
this  on  with  a  gloved  hand.  Repeat  in 
three  days  or  take  carbolic  acid,  one 
ounce;  alcohol,  two  ounces,  and  apply  a 
little  of  this  to  the  parts  with  a  feather 
once  or  twice;  latter  is  very  effective. 


EASTERN  DAIRY  CONDITIONS. 

How  steadily  but  surely  a  reorganization 
is  going  on  in  the  milk  business  of  New 
York  State,  and  to  a  more  satisfactory 
conclusion!  The  milk  shipping  is  wholly 
responsible  for  the  change.  Farmers 
prefer  selling  their  milk  to  a  system  of 
consigning  which  is  in  vogue  and  known 
as  the  patron  plan.  When  butter  or  cheese 
is  manufactured  by  the  pound  and  net 
returns  made  to  the  patrons  it  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  placing  the  milk  on 
commission.  We  are  now  in  direct  com¬ 
petition  with  the  New  York  milk  buyers, 
and  have  been  almost  compelled  to  re¬ 
adjust.  The  price  paid  has  not  been  ma¬ 
terially  more  or  less  than  could  have 
been  secured  under  the  old  patron  plan; 
it  has  been  much  more  satisfactory;  pat¬ 
ronage  is  increasing  and  much  greater 
satisfaction  prevails.  I  am  not  obliged 
to  do  business  with  so  many  men.  All 
the  patrons  are  interested  in  is  to  receive 
their  monthly  checks  and  deliver  good 
milk,  and  the  quality  or  rather  character 
of  the  milk  is  much  improved.  Under  the 
old  system  the  patrons  would  not  willing¬ 
ly  keep  the  night  and  morning  milk  sep¬ 
arate.  The  milk  is  quite  generally  de¬ 
livered  in  large  cans.  Now  they  do  not 
object;  result,  a  fine  condition  of  milk 
every  day.  The  producing  value  is  there¬ 
fore  increased,  and  there  is  more  net 
profit  for  the  milk.  The  milk  shipper  of 
high  and  low  degree  is  condemned.  Such 
concerns  as  the  Bordens  are  cut  right 
and  left.  But  as  I  have  seen  the  results, 
all  this  demand  for  milk  has  been  a  boon 
to  the  eastern  dairy  farmer,  and  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  impulse  given  to  dairy¬ 
ing.  Such  condemnation  is  wrong,  and 
comes  from  a  narrow  selfish  view  of  the 
case.  To  be  sure  they  do  not  pose  as 
philanthropists,  but  take  out  the  buyers 
of  milk  to-day  who  use  it  other  than  for 
butter  and  American  cheese  production, 
and  New  York,  or  in  fact  the  whole  east¬ 
ern  dairy  business  would  collapse.  Let 
us  use  some  of  the  vital  force  now  ex¬ 
pended  in  waging  war,  in  breeding  better 
stock  and  producing  cheaper  milk. 

H.  E.  c. 

ALL  SORTS. 

CONUENSERY  MiLK  PRICES.— The  follow¬ 
ing  prices  are  offered  this  year  by  the 
Hires  Condensed  Milk  Co.,  of  Malvern, 
Pa..  All  milk  to  be  received  by  weight, 
delivered  in  the  month  of  April,  $1.60  per 
100  pounds;  May,  $1.35;  June.  $1.25;  July, 
$1.25;  August,  $1.35;  September,  $1.40.  All 
milk  testing  in  excess  of  4.25  per  cent 

utter  fat  will  be  paid  a  proportionate 
advance  over  tlie  prices  herein  specified. 
Among  otlier  regulations  are  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Milk  to  be  sweet,  pure,  unskimmed, 
unadulterated,  clean,  without  tlie  u.se  of 
preservatives,  without  any  offensive  odor 
nr  taste  which  would  injure  its  qualities 
tor  condensation.  Milk  tainted  with  gar- 
Jic  not  accepted.  The  milk  to  be  passed 
over  an  aerator  and  cooled  until  the  ani- 
hia  heat  is  taken  therefrom  as  soon  as 


drawn  from  the  cow,  and  properly  aired. 
Evening  and  morning  milk  must  not  be 
mixed  until  both  are  thoroughly  cooled. 
Milk  must  be  cooled  to  60  degrees  F.  or 
below  before  time  of  shipment.  ^All  milk 
to  be  delivered  in  spring  wagons  and  a 
suitable  clean  covering  to  be  thrown  over 
the  cans  while  en  route,  so  that  dust  oi 
dirt  cannot  collect  thereon,  nor  the  cans 
be  exposed  to  the  weather.  Wagons  must 
be  kept  in  thoroughly  clean  condition,  and 
not  used  for  hauling  manure,  etc.,  or  any 
substance  likely  to  affect  or  contaminate 
the  odor  or  flavor  of  the  milk.  Party  of 
the  second  part  will  wash  and  steam  all 
cans  thoroughly  clean,  and  place  them  on 
platform  the  same  day  of  reception. 

A  MARYr..\ND  Mii.k  Situation.— All  the 
milk  and  cream  sold  near  Sandy  Spring, 
Md.,  is  bought  by  two  men,  one  of  whom 
buys  all  the  milk,  about  400  gallons  per 
day,  and  pays  90  cents  per  100  pounds  in 
Summer  and  $1.50  in  Winter.  The  other 
buys  all  the  cream,  about  35  gallons  per 
day,  and  pays  45  cents  per  gallon  in  Sum¬ 
mer  and  50  cents  in  Winter.  We  have  no 
railroad.  The  buyers  send  the  milk  and 
cream  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  18  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  by  wagon.  The  milk  is  sold  at  re¬ 
tail  from  a  store  owned  and  operated  by 
the  bu.ver.  The  cream  is  sold  to  ice  cream 
manufacturers,  and  brings  75  cents  per 
gallon.  Nearly  all  the  dairy  farmers  have 
silos,  and  also  buy  large  quantities  of 
bran,  some  cotton-seed  and  gluten  meal. 
Price  of  bran  ranges  from  $20  to  $25  per 
ton:  cotton-seed  meal,  $28;  gluten,  about 
.$25.  There  is  much  complaint  among  the 
farmers,  as  the  price  of  milk  and  cream 
is  the  same  as  it  was  when  bran  was  $1? 
per  ton.  A  few  have  sold  their  cows  anf* 
arc  feeding  steers.  This  takes  much  less 
labor.  Pasture  promi.se  to  be  good.  Manv 
are  now  sowing  Alslke  clover,  which  set 
well  here  and  makes  good  pasture.  Red 
c'over  has  failed  for  the  last  four  or  five 
years.  Clover  pasture  and  hay  have  been 
very  much  missed.  Fortunately  many 
silos  were  built  before  the  price  of  feed 
wmnt  up,  and  many  have  been  built  since. 
Labor  is  scarce  and  very  unreliable;  com¬ 
petent  milkmen  almost  impossible  to  find. 
The  labor  is  nearly  all  colored,  a  few 
native  white;  no  foreigners.  j.  h.  j. 

Brighton.  Md. 

Branding  Calves.— The  Arizona  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  describes  a  “branding  fluid” 
which  was  expected  to  take  the  place  of 
the  hot  iron.  This  fluid  has  not  given  per 
feet  satisfaction.  The  objection  to  the  ho*^ 
iron  is  that  it  hurts  the  hide  for  tanning 
In  the  circular  issued  by  the  Station  W.  C, 
Barnes  gives  this  experience:  “In  branding 
time  on  my  ranch  we  usually  cut  out  from 
200  to  300  calves,  put  them  into  a  lane  in  thf' 
corral,  cutting  calves  into  one  pen  and 
cows  into  another.  One  man  grabs  the  calf 
by  the  right  hind  leg,  another  grabs  the 
tail,  gives  a  quick  jerk  and  the  calf  is  on 
his  side  wdth  one  man  holding  his  hind  legs 
and  another  on  his  neck.  No  sooner  does  he 
hit  the  ground  than  a  man  is  at  him  w'jth 
the  iron  while  at  the  .same  time  another 
man  marks  and  castrates,  and  this  year  f 
third  man  dishorned  with  a  clipper.  With 
two  pairs  of  men  to  throw,  one  to  run  the 
irons,  one  to  cut  and  mark,  and  one  to 
dishorn,  making  seven  men  in  all,  we  have 
frequently  branded  out  90  calves  in  an  hour 
and  kept  it  up  at  that  clip  for  three  or 
four  hours.  I  tried  the  branding  fluid  un¬ 
der  such  conditions:  I  first  put  it  into  a 
milkpan  and  used  a  cold  iron.  It  took  a 
long  time  for  the  fluid  to  ))f.netr!itc  the 
hair,  and  finally  one  vigorous  calf  kicked 
over  my  pan  and  spilled  the  fluid  all  over 
the  legs  of  the  man  holding  him.  That  set¬ 
tled  the  pan  system,  and  I  got  a  brush  and 
painted  it  on.  That  worked  all  right  bu* 
took  time.  But  the  worst  feature  of  all 
was  l-hat  crowding  300  or  400  calves  into  a 
small  pen  that  way,  they  smeared  and 
rubbed  the  stuff  all  over  each  other,  the 
sides  of  the  corral  and  the  men’s  clothes.” 

Bitter  Milk. — I  read  the  articles  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  in  regard  to  cows  giving  bitter 
milk,  and  would  like  to  in(iuire  whether 
the  owners  have  observed  the  trouble 
to  occur  shortly  before  coming  in, 
and  whether  the  cow  was  regularly  fed 
and  daily  salted?  Had  she  a  clean  man¬ 
ger?  'Fo  my  mind  it  is  the  cow  and  not 
the  milking  utensils;  I  speak  from  experi- 
GnCG. 

Ansonia,  Conn. 

Hens  Pulling  Feathers. — A  remedy  for 
hens  that  pull  feathers  is  to  take  a  piece 
of  good  fat  salt  pork,  in  weight  about 
three-fourths  of  a  pound,  with  a  tough 
skin,  place  it  in  the  side  of  the  building  the 
right  height  for  the  hens  to  pick  easily, 
and  drive  a  ten-penny  nail  through  it.  The 
hens  will  soon  devour  it  if  they  are  kept 
in  confinement,  as  C.  P.  B..  on  page  366, 
says  his  are.  Hens  learn  to  pull  feathers 
by  trying  to  supply  a  food  of  which  con¬ 
finement  deprives  them.  I  kept  the  pork 
before  my  flock  last  Winter  and  did  not 
see  a  feather  pulled,  after  placing  it  in  their 
reach,  but  previous  to  placing  it  there  they 
were  all  pulling  off  feathers.  d.  k. 

Bloomfield,  Cornu 


JUBULAI^ _ 

If  we  cannot  show  you  wherein  our 
separators  are  worth  at  least  fifty  per 
cent  more  than  other  separators,  don’t 
buy  them.  We  want  you  to  know  that 
you  have  the  best  when  you  buy  a  Tubu¬ 
lar.  You  cannot  help  being  convinced  if 
you  examine  a  Tubular.  You  will  find  it 
entirely  different  from  other  separators. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  No.  153. 

THE  SHARPIES  CO.,  P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Chitago,  Illinois.  West  Chester,  Pa 


AValMable 
Cow 


r 


Get  o.n  American 

and  you  get  a  money  winner. 
A  simple  practical  machine 
that  does  its  work  so  well  we 
can  sell  it  on  trial.  The  ma-  j 
chine  for  you.  Price  low. 
Guaranteed.  Catalogue  mailed  free,  | 

American  Separator  Co.. 
Boxl06«  BalnbrtdKetN.Y. 

tfim  M«ial  at  Pari,  in  1 900. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES  OF  THE 

DIRIQO  SILO 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

D.  B.  STEVENS  &  CO., 

AUBURN,  ME, 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


Guaranteed 

to  be  simpler  in  con¬ 
struction,  easier  to 
turn,  easier  to  clean 
and  keep  clean  than 
any  other  separator 
made.  That’s  the  fa¬ 
mous 

EMPIRE 

Cream  Separator. 

It  is  not  the  oldest  separator  in  the 
world,  but  it’s  the  most  up-to-date.  It’s 
not  the  biggest,  but  it  is  the  simplest  in 
construction,  and  it  almost  never  gets 
out  of  order.  Don’t  be  talked  into  buy¬ 
ing  a  separator  before  you  try  the  Em¬ 
pire.  That’s  all  we  ask.  Just  try  it  and 
then  decide  which  machine  you’d  rather 
have. 


Chir  Separator  Book  is  Free. 


You  can  add  value  to  any  cow  with  a 

1  National 
Hand  Separator 

because  i  t  will  save  over  80  per  cent,  of  the  loss 
resulting  from  the  old  method  of  setting.  It 
will  separate  warm  or  cold  milk,  light  or 
heavy  cream,  and  skim  clean.  We  send  the 
National  and  let  it  prove  Its  worth  right  In 
your  own  home  dairy. 

10  DAYS’  USE  FREE. 

Costs  nothing  i  f  you  don’t  buy —costa 
nothing  If  you  do,  for  it  pays  Its 
cost  in  whB,t  1 1  saves.  Send 
for  catalogue. 

Nstlonal  Dairy  machine  Co. 

Newark,  N. 4. 


GREEN  MOUNTAird 

SILOS, 

SCIENTIFICALLY  BUILT 
OF  BEST  MATERIAL. 

“RIGHT” 

FROM  TOP  TO  BOTTOM. 

CATALOOS  AND  PRICCS  ON 
APPLICATION. 

Also  Dairy  Qoods,  Core  Planters, 
Qasoline  Engines,  Ensilage 
Uaebinery. 

Stoddard  Mfg.  Co. 

RUTLAND,  VT. 


ROUND  SILO 


The  “Philadelphia, 


)» 


The  only  Perfect  Continuous 
Open  Front  Silo  made.  See  our 
Patent  Roof.  Ask  for  catalog. 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER, 

331  Vine  Street, 
PIIILADKLPHIA,  PA. 


Also  made  in  the  West  by  the 
MDUPLEX  MFG.  CO.,  South 
r:y  Superior,  Wis. 


THE  ODOR 

of  animal  and  stable  and 
all  disease  germs  are  re¬ 
moved  from  milk  by  using 
the 

CHAMPION 

MilkGooier-Aerator. 

Automatic  working.  Milk 
keeps  much  longer  and 
gives  finer  llavored  butter 
and  cheese.  Booklet  “Milk 

and  It.  Care,”  free.  Writ,  for  IL 

Champion  Milk  CoolorCo. 
1 17Sqalres8t.,  Con  land,  N.Y. 


CREAM  EXTRACTOR 


EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY. 
Bloomfield,  N.  J, 

WESTERN  OFFICE.-Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


FREE 


This  is  a  genuine 
offer  made  to  introduce  the  Peoples 
Cream  Kxtractor  in  every  neighbor¬ 
hood.  It  is  the  best  and  simplest  in 
the  world.  We  ask  that  you  show  it  to 
your  neighbors  who  have  cows.  Send 
your  name  and  the  name  of  the  near¬ 
est  freight  office.  Address 

PEOPLES  SUPPLY  CO,, 

Dept.  86.  Kansas  City,  IVfo. 


HEY,  THERE!  JUNK  MAN! 

I  'want  to  know  liow  much  you  will  giv©  me 
for  one  of  those  separators  that  claim  to  be  “iust 
as  good”  as  the 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS 

I  put  in  one  of  them  last  year  because  the  agent 
claimed  it  was  “just  as  good”  as  a  DE  LAVAL 
machine  and  was  $10.-  cheaper.  I  have  looked  about 
and  gotten  some  separator  experience  since  then  and 
I  find  now  that  I  could  have  bought  a  DE  LAVAL 
machine  of  greater  actual  capacity  for  less  money  in 
the  first  place,  while  I  have  lost  money  every  day 
through  the  imperfect  skimming  of  this  machine, 
^ide  from  hard  running  and  trouble  of  all  kinds  from 
infernally  poor  construction. 

I  am  going  to  have  a  DE  LAVAL  machine  now 
if  1  liave  to  “  junk  ”  this  old  one  for  scraji-iron.  I 
know  it  will  save  its  cost  the  first  year  of  use  and 
should  be  good  for  twenty  years.  I  find  all  well- 
informed  dairy  farmers  are  using  DE  LAVAL 
machines  and  that  there  are  over  400,000  of  them. 

A  De  Laval  catalogue  viay  save  this  experience. 


aHILADELPHIA  inC  UC  LAVAL  StPAKAIUK 

montreal'^^°  General  Offices: 

TORONTO  Y4  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

WINNIPEG  NEW  YORK. 
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HUMOROUS 


Canned  meats  and  fruits! 

And  irreen  stuff,  too. 

Canned  puddings,  fish! 

And  canned  beef  stew! 

But  hear  my  whole-souled,  thankful  cry. 
Praise  be,  they  cannot  can  the  pie! 

— New  York  Sun. 

Mistress :  “Did  the  fishmonger  send 
the  lobsters?”  Bridget:  “He  did,  mum, 
hut  I  sent  thim  back.  They  wuzn’t  ripe!” 
— Melbourne  Australasian. 

“Contentment,”  said  Uncle  Eben,  “is 
sumpin’  dat  money  can’t  alius  buy;  it  is 
likewise  sumpin’  dat  poverty  kin  gen¬ 
erally  smash.”— Washington  Star. 

“I  TOOK  great  pains  with  that  pudding 
w'e  had  for  dinner,”  remarked  the  young 
wife.  “And  so  did  I,  my  dear,”  rejoined 
the  husband  as  he  poured  out  a  double 
dose  of  cholera  mixture. — Chicago  News. 

“Do  you  think  that  people  appreciate 
art  in  this  country?”  “Certainly,”  an¬ 
swered  Mrs.  Cumrox.  “Everybody  gets 
interested  as  soon  as  you  tell  ’em  how 
much  a  masterpiece  cost.” — Washington 
Star. 

Mrs.  Bates:  “You  must  miss  your 
husband  awfully,  Mrs.  Stipple;  he  was 
such  a  good  man.”  Mrs.  Stipple:  “Miss 
him!  I  guess  I  do!  I  always  depended 
upon  him  so  to  whistle  the  dog  into  the 
house  at  night.” — Boston  Transcript. 

“Alt!  Rabbit  stew  on  the  bill  of  fare, 
eh?  I  think  I’ll  have  some  of  that.  By 
the  way,  where’s  my  old  friend,  the 
cat?”  “She  disappeared  this  momin’, 
sir,”  replied  the  waiter,  “and  ain’t  ben 
seen  since.”  “H’m!  Suppose  you  give 
me  an  omelet  instead  of  that  rabbit 
stew.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWHOIiESALiX;  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Hoases,  Ba<~'8,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealere 
•rofits.  In  as  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  bv  the 
bftute.  Low  .s  will  sornr’-w  .'"•a.  Write  for  Sr  es. 
0.  W.  INQEl^Li.,  Flrmouth  St.,  Drcok'vu, .  / 


For  30  days  to  the  readers  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  Fine 

SILVER  WATCH 

or  China  Tea  Set,  or  Toilet  Sot,  or  Parlor  Eamp 
or  Clock,  and  many  other  articles  too  numerous 
to  mention,  with  an  order  of  20  lbs.  of  our  New 
Crop,  60c.  Tea,  any  kind,  or  80  lbs.  Baking 
Powder,  46c.  a  lb.,  or  an  assorted  order  Teas 
and  B.  P.  This  advertisement  MUST  accom¬ 
pany  order. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  289.  81  &  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


BUSINESS  INSTITUTE, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

When  yon  como  to  think  iiYiout 
y  ty  ^  ftoln^  RRNy  fo  Rchool  ttpnd  foT  Cnta* 

logiio  of  the>  Leading  Bii»lne«H  and  Shorthand  SehooK 


HENCH’S 


20ih 
Century 

Steel  Ball  Coupllnr  Cultivator 

f  With  Double  Row  Corn 
Planter  and  Fertilizer 


Order 
Immediately  and 


Attachment  Complete 
on  One  Machine. 

Pornllcl  beam  move- 
ment,  pivoted  axle, with 
lateral  beam  move- 
mentin  connection  with 
the  movable  aplndlea, 
or  either  independent 
of  each  other.  Centre 
lever  for  apreodlnic 
and  cl  o  a i  n  IT  shovel 
gangs.  The  most  complete 


Introduce  them  fornext  aeason,  ^uTtivator  on  thrmarker. 
haring  erery  possible  norement  of  the  sborel  gangs. 

Tho  HENCH  &  DROMGOLD  CO.  Mfrs., York,  Pa. 


GET  A  GOOD 
WIND  MILL 


Don’t  buy  a  poor  wind  mill.  Don't 
pay  a  double  price.  Send  direct  to 
our  factory  for  catalogue  of  the 

Freema.rt 
Steel  Wind  Mills 

and  four  post  angle  steel  towers.  A 
complete  line  of  pumping  and  power 
mills  of  the  highest  grade  at  extreme¬ 
ly  low  prices.  We  can  save  you 
money  on  a^ood  article. 

S.  Freeman  Sons  Mf^.  Co., 

102  Hamilton  St.,  Racine,  Wia. 

A  complete  line  of  Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutters, 
Corn  Shellers,  Wood  Saws,  etc.,  at  low  prices. 


A  WONDERFUL 

SELLER 

Split  Hickory 

SPECIAL 

$47.50 


J 


The  reasons  why  we  are  having  such  a  phenomenal  sale  on  this  particular  buggy  are  easy  to  sees 

First  It  i<;  our  Celebrated  Brand-SPLIT  HICKORY  SPECIAL  (Split,  not  sawed).  Second,  It  has  (OO  Points  of  Worlt. 
(RSsomVof^hlm  Sven  be"owb  J75.00  Buggy,  sold  to  the  Consumer  direct  for  only  $4^^^ 

Fourth,  Our  fair  method  of  selling.  We  allow  the  purchaser  HAYS’  FREE  TRIAL  wJv  h«  *  Tver 

the  purchaser  is  not  satisfied  in  every  particular  that  It  is  the  best  OU  UM  I  O  F  IT  C.C  I  IT  I  k.  he  has 

seen  from  the  standpoint  of  finish,  style  and  durability,  he  can  return  it  to  us  at  our  expense  and  not  be  out  one  cent  in  the  transact!^ 
Fmii.  Our  iron^  of  two  years  from  date  of  sale.  Sixtbi  We  manufacture  every  buggy  we  offer  for  sale  m  our  own 

factory  You  cannot  get  a  Split  Hickory  from  anyone  else,  as  we  sell  only  to  the  consumer  Md  do  not  sell  lobber  or  retai^r. 
Seventh,  You  take  absolutely  no  risk  in  dealing  with  us.  a^we  make  good  e\jprv  one  of  our  claims.  The  Job* 

permit  our  advertisement  to  appear  if  we  were  not  responsible,  and  HfcRE  ARE  A  FEW  OF  THE  100  POINTS  OF  MERIT  on  this  Special  Joo. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  too  numerous  to  mention  In  an  advertisement.  •  ,  v 

Wheels,  shafts,  body  and  all  gear  woods  carried  one  hundred  days  in  pure  oil  and  lead  before 

shafts.  Special  heel  braces  on  shafts.  Quick  shifting  shaft  couplings.  Long  distance,  dust  proof  axles.  Full  length  velvet  carpet  and 
side  panel 'carpets.  Full  length  steel  body  loops.  Reinforced  back  curtain.  Screwed  nm  wheels.  Longitudinal  center  spring  under 
the  body.  Four  extra  clips  on  the  axles.  More  than  are  furnished  by  anyone  else.  J<-inch  steel  tires,  bull  bo.\  frame  spring  cushion. 

Solid  panel  spring  liack.  All  wool  head-lining.  Genuine  full  leather  quarter  top  with  genuine  rubber  roof,  back  curtain  and  side  cur¬ 
tains.  Body,  fancy  striped  or  plain  as  preferreiL  Gear  painted  any  color  wanted.  Full  silver  mountings,  without  extra  charge,  if  ordered. 

We  ship  the  buggy  any  where,  to  any  one,  on  the  tree  trial  plan.  YOU  SHOULD  WRITE  AT  ONCE 
some  n^  illustrated  catalog,  which  describes  every  part  of  the  buggy  and  also  lUustrates  and  describes  a  complete  line  of  all  styles  of 
SPlIT  H  ICKOR  Y  vehicles  at  prices  that  will  save  you  f25.00  to  $50.00  on  a  vehicle.  We  have  thousands  of  testimonials  front  cu^ 
tomers  all  over  the  world  who  have  saved  money  from  buying  of  us.  We  can  save  you  money  and  give  you  a  better  ^hicle  than  you  ever  saw 
before.  Tryusandsee.  Write  for  a  Catalog  today.  You  will  want  your  buggy  soon  now.  Understand  that  we  will  finish  it  any  way  you 
want  us  to  if  you  order  early.  Our  catalog”  will  post  you  on  prices  and  styles  even  if  you  do  not  buy  of  us. 

A  TT'T'TCk'Xf  Do  not  confuse  us  with  any  mail  order  house  in  the  country,  as  we  are  exclusive  manufacturers  of  Split  Hlckoj^ 

U  JLJL  L/Jyi  Vehicles  only,  and  do  not  deal  with  seconds  or  picked  up  jobs.  Every  vehicle  we  sell  is  made  in  our  own  factory. 


THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  WIFC.  COMPANY, 

Incorporated  nnder  the  LawR  of  Ohio. 


station  39 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Big  Bargains  in  Farm  Suppiies 

first  Class  Material,  Merchandise  aria  Machinery  at  Sacritice  Prices. 


\Piumbing 


For 

Supnhes  Room 

,  Porcelain  Bowl,  Hardwood  Seat  and 
Tank.  Nickel  Plated  flush  andsupply 
pipes,  complete,  each  $10.00. 

Cast  Iron  Bath  Tuba. 

teuRth  5 
Complete  with 
full  set  oTckel 
plated  fittiofra,  each 
$11.00.  They  are  new 
I  goods,  ask  for  freecaia- 
I  logueofourfuUHneof  plumbingsuppUes. 


Barbed  and  Smooth 

Write  for  our  price,  on  2  .nd  4 
Wwim  WS  point  Barbed  Wire,  painted  and 
gaIvanized:.aUK>,  65,000  pounds 
SMOOTH  OALVANIZED  WIRE  SHORTS 
Gauges;  10.  ii.  IJ.  13  and  14.  Price  $l.40_  per 
hundred  Iba.  We  alM  handle  other  kinds, 
write  us  your  wants. 


Steel  Roofing] 

Strictly  new,  perfect,  Semi-]^ 
Hardened  Steel  Sheets,' a  feet] 
wide.6  feet  long.  The  beat  Rool-] 
ing.  Aiding  or  Celling  you  can] 
use.  Wefumish  nails  free  and] 
paint  roofing  red  two  sides.] 
Comeseither  flat,  corrugated  or] 
•V’erimped.  Delivered  free  of  all] 
I  charges  to  all  points  inll.S.  east  of  Mississippi^ 

o"fS"htr.^  $2.25  PER  SQUARE; 

I  Prices  to  other  points  on  application. 

I  square  means  xoo  square  fecL 


Telephones  at\ 
S5 


 ■  A  speeial  lot  of  new  galvan 

No.  19  poultry  netting 
,  Jr  while  the  supply  lasts,  at 

Netting  ‘^^rto^jir 

12  inch. a. .^...$0.4$  per  bale. 

18  inch . 0.6$  per  bate. 

30  inch. I.IO  per  bale. 

36  inch . .  I.3A  per  bale. 

42  inch .  1 .50  per  bale. 

Other  grad^ 


lepn 

.00 


iron 


rougi 

.  Steam,  Gas  or  Water;  sizes  ^  to  ta  in.  diam 
Bach  one  IS  guar- j  We  have  instock  a.ooo.ooo  feet  of  Standard 
anteMtobemper»Ji,|2ck  wrought  iron  pipe,  second  hand.  It  is 
feet  order  before  leaving  our  plant  7  jj,  condition,  complete  with  threads  and 

We  areabfc  10  offer  you  an  fnstru-  at  f'^'lowing  •  rices, 

ment  for  uv  /‘lat  would  cost^^  1/  .  j;-' '•‘•nta  'o-Jt 


you  twice  as  much  elsewhere.  We 
carry  a  full  stock  of  supplies. 
Sena  for  Phone  Catalogue. 


Cold  Water  or  Ready  Mixed  Paints 

■  We  boughtat  Receiver’s  Sale 

D5>fM#0  from  a  leading  paint  house. 

.very  large  quantity  of  Cold 
Water  Paints  and  Ready  Mixed  Faints.  Equal 
in  grade  to  any  on  the  market. 

Here  is  a  aenulne  Paint  Bargain.  Before 
placing  your  order,  write  us  for  ouf  special 
prices.  You  can  surely  save  money,  without 
sacrificing  quality. 


inch  at  2k  cents  per  root, 
t  inch  at  3H  cents  per  foot. 
Ig  inch  at  4K  cents  per  foot. 


I 


We  bought  several  carloads  of  new  Portable 
Forges  at  a  low  price.  We  have 
also  for  sale  horseshoes,  horseshoe 
sails,  bVkstnith  tools  of  all  kinds. 

^  500  doz.  single  bitted  axes 
nard«  ^  35^  i-j^  ^or.  double 
w*T«  bitted  axes.  2d  quaL  ^  40c. 
6.000  Dietz  Lanterns,  tew  slightly 
affected  ^  water.  Write  forprices. 


^rm  Forges  Si 

ft  bought  several  carloads  of  nev 


^asoiineEngineSTi 

,  2  HORSE  POWER  ^  _ 
Ab^lutely new;  most  mo^l 
ern  type.  Guaraoteed. r 
pumping  jack  &  fixtures  &  I 
fittings  for  $78.  Without! 
pumping  jack  $70. 
Headquarters  for 
Machinery 
Cur  line  of  machioeiy 
plies  is  almost  unlimited.  I 
Complete  stock  of  SawMIlls,  | 
Pumps,  Sugar  Machloeryg 
etc. 

And  in  fact  ever^hfog  in  that  line. 


luiSding  Maleriail 

I  LUMBER,  SASH,  DOORS.ETC.l 
Iwecarryacomplete  stock  of  firsil 
|clas.s  Building  Material  of  all  I 
■  kinds.  Send  us  your  bill  fori 
estimate.  I 

||0  CARLOADS  OP  NEW  DOORS  | 

AT  $1.00  each 

-  HARDWARE  SUPPLIES 
I  Write  for  our  catalogue  of  build- 1 
Ser’s  hardware.  The  per  cent  of  ■ 
ythe  dealers  profit  we  can  save  I 


you  will  prove  a  revelation. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  NO.  S7 


We  issue  a  complete  illustrated  catalogue  containing  prices  of  which  the  above  are  only  a  few  aumpl^ 
You  ought  to  have  a  copy  of  this  book  in  yonr  home  or  office  _and  jLu)X>n  request.. 


•OHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 


WEST  35TH  AND  IRON  STREETS, 

CHICAGO. 


The  Agricultural  Drain  Tile^lS&ilfFsS 

^  L  iwii  I  ■  Fi-n^i  equipment  and  superior  clay  wih  produce.  Tile  drained  land  is 

Blthe  earliest,  easiest  worked  and  most  productive.  Make  also  Sewer  Pipe, 
"^Chimney  Tops,  Red  and  Fire  Brick.  Oven  Xlle  and  Supply  Mortar  Colors, 
Cement,  Plaster,  Lime,  etc.  Write  for  what  youwant.  76  Third  Ave. 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  yonr  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  onr  Klder  and  Kricsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  but  If  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  in  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  which  Is  proof 
;:v'  that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

^  Onr  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  yon  all  about  them.  Write  t*  nearest  store. 


Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


86  Warren  St..  New  York. 
339  Franklin  St..  BOSTON. 


692  Craig  St.,  MONTREAL.  P.  Q. 
Tenlente-Key  71,  Havana,  CTTba. 
22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  8.  W. 


40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicaqo. 

40  N.  7th  8t.,  Phtladelphia. 


FAIRBANKS 
(jasoline  Engines 

They  are  the  best  and  most  economical  power 
for  all  farm  work — pump  water,  saw  wood, 
run  separator,  ensilage  cutter,  feed  mill  or  any 
farm  machinery.  “Fairbanks  Junior”  is  de¬ 
signed  especially  for  farm  work — gives  tvzo 
applications  of  power:  vertical  with  walking 
beam,  and  belt  power  with  pulley  attached. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  “  FARM  HELPS,”  which 
gives  full  information  regarding  Fairbanks 
Gasoline  Engines  and  Farm  Scales. 

THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY, 

416-433  Broome  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Baltimore,  Md.  Buffalo,  N.T.  Philadelphia, Pa.  Boston,  Mass. 
New  Orleans,  La.  Albany, N.Y.  Pittsburg,  Pa,  Montreal, P.Q. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  POLLED  CATTLE. 

Development  of  Hornless  Breeds. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  taken  much  interest  in  the  rela- 
lionship  of  polled  cattle  to  our  live  stock  economy,  and 
has  published  frequent  contributions  on  the  subject. 
The  following  may  perhaps  be  of  interest  bearing  on 
the  early  history  of  this  type.  It  is  quite  generally 
conceded  by  the  leading  naturalists  of  Europe  that 
(he  domestic  cattle  of  to-day  are  descendants  of  two 
types  of  horned,  prehistoric  cattle.  Rutimeyer,  Lyell, 
Darwin,  Boyd  Dawkins,  Storer  and  others  concede 
(hat  there  was  one  large  type,  with  great  horns,  to 
which  has  been  given  the  Latin  name  Bos  primi- 
genius  or  Urus,  and  another  smaller  type,  with  much 
shorter  horns,  which  was  named  Bos  longifrons. 
Specimens  of  the  skeletons  of  these  have  been  found 
in  numerous  places  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  peat 
bogs  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  In  1846  one 
skull  was  dug  from  a  bog  in  Ireland  with  well-pre¬ 
served  hair  attached.  A  number  of  skulls  have  also 
been  found,  in  which  flint  arrow  heads  were  imbedded 
which  demonstrates  that  these  cattle  were  living  in 
the  stone  age.  The  introduction  of  the  polled  cattle 
so  far  as  we  know,  must  have  been  a  more  or  less 
modern  occurrence.  The  best  examples 
of  descendants  of  the  prehistoric  ox  that 
we  have  are  the  wild  white  cattle  now 
in  some  of  the  British  parks  owned  by 
wealthy  men. 

A  century  ago  there  were  a  number  of 
herds  of  wild  white  cattle  in  Britain, 
that  have  since  become  extinct.  Refer¬ 
ence  is  made  by  Storer  to  a  herd  of  wild 
white  cattle  at  Lyme  Hall  “of  unknown 
antiquity,”  that  were  polled.  Dr,  Chas. 

Leigh  relates,  there  were  in  the  year 
1700,  at  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Asshe- 
(ons,  a  few  miles  north  of  Manchester, 

England,  “in  a  park,  wild  cattle  belong¬ 
ing  to  Sir  Ralph  Ashton,  of  Middleton,” 
that  had  no  horns.  There  were  also 
other  white  polled  wild  herds.  From 
these  early  polled  white  cattle  perhaps 
descended  the  Galloway  and  also  the 
Aberdeen  Angus  and  the  hornless  cattle 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  better  known  as 
the  Red  Polled  breed  of  to-day. 

Among  the  live  stock  books  in  my 
library  is  a  little  volume  by  Geo.  Gulley, 
entitled  “Observations  on  Live  Stock.” 

Gulley  was  a  famous  stockman  up  in  the  Short-horn 
section  of  England,  and  his  book  was  the  first  one  to 
appear  in  English  devoted  entirely  to  live  stock.  It 
was  published  in  1789.  Referring  to  the  British 
breeds  he  writes  as  foilows  of  polled  cattle:  “The 
Polled  or  Humbled  cattle  come  next  under  our  con¬ 
sideration,  a  kind  well  deserving  of  notice.  We  find 
a  few  of  these  straggling  through  different  parts  of 
England  and  Scotland;  among  the  rest,  I  remember 
Lord  Darlington,  not  many  years  ago,  had  a  very 
handsome  breed  of  them,  finely  globed  with  red  and 
white.  But  we  must  look  for  the  original  of  these  in 
Galloway,  a  large  district  in  the  southwest  of  Scot¬ 
land.  They  are  mostly  bred  upon  the  moors  or  hilly 
country,  and  grazed  upon  the  lands  nearer  the  sea, 
until  part  of  them  are  rising  four,  and  others  five 
years  old,  when  the  graziers  and  drovers  take  them 
up  in  prodigious  numbers  to  the  fairs  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk.  Though  the  generality  of  their  cattle  are 
polled,  yet  they  have  several  with  horns,  which  they 
say  are  a  bastard  or  mongrel  breed,  from  crossing 
with  long-horned  bulls.  They  prefer  the  polled  ones, 
and  these  the  black  or  dark-brindled  ones,  to  any 
other;  and  all  allow  them  to  be  the  original  breed  of 
the  country,”  It  is  thus  easy  to  see  the  prevalence 
of  hornless  cattle  ip  Britain  during  the  great  period 


of  breed  development  in  that  region,  beginning  with 
along  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  No 
doubt  they  originated  as  sports  and  were  maintained 
through  a  process  of  selection  of  which  we  can  only 
form  an  imperfect  conjecture. 

Mulley  cows  have  long  been  a  feature  of  common 
stock  in  America.  It  was  the  union  of  a  Short-horn 
bull  on  such  a  cow  that  gave  the  original  impetus  to 
the  Polled  Durham  type,  a  so-called  breed  hardly  a 
quarter  century  old.  Thus  was  begun  the  single¬ 
standard  Polled  Durham.  Later,  a  purebred  polled 
type  of  Short-horn,  yet  known  as  douhle-standard 
Polled  Durham,  resulted  from  the  Short-horn  cow 
Oakwood  Gwynne  4th  (Vol.  XV.,  p.  803)  when  bred  to 
the  Short-horn  bull  7th  Duke  of  Hillhurst  34221.  She 
had  light  horns  or  scurs,  and  dropped  two  heifer 
calves,  Mollie  and  Nellie  Gwynne,  free  from  horns. 
Later,  she  had  a  bull  calf,  King  of  Kine,  also  free  from 
horns.  This  latter  bull  was  used  for  three  years  on 
the  herd  of  W.  S.  Miller,  of  Elmore,  O.,  and  90  per 
cent  of  his  calves  from  horned  cows  were  hornless. 
Thus  we  have  the  beginning  of  another  hornless  type, 
and  one  that  is  now  attaining  much  popularity  in  the 
Middle  West  and  elsewhere. 

Within  comparatively  recent  years  J.  R.  Orr,  of 


Greene  Go.,  O.,  and  some  others  have  been  developing 
a  hornless  strain  of  Jersey  cattle,  which  is  apparently 
growing  greatly  in  favor,  from  what  Mr.  Orr  tells  me. 

Judge  Guthrie,  of  Kansas,  a  few  years  ago  began 
developing,  as  I  have  heretofore  described  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  what  has  since  swung  around  into  a  Polled 
Hereford  breed,  and  last  December  a  Polled  Hereford 
Association  was  organized  at  Ghicago  with  Judge 
Guthrie  as  president.  With  established  types  of 
polled  Short-horns  and  Herefords,  and  the  well-recog¬ 
nized  hornless  Aberdeen  Angus  and  Galloway  breeds, 
it  will  apparently  be  unnecessary  for  one  to  grow  beef 
cattle  with  horns,  if  he  prefers  the  hornless  type.  Now 
another  new  hornless  aspirant  for  popular  favor  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Polled  Albion,  which  may  be  the  result 
of  reversion  back  to  the  wild,  white  hornless  type. 

One  thing  is  certain.  A  great  many  cattle  men  of 
to-day  prefer  to  keep  hornless  cattle,  be  it  for  beef 
or  milk.  There  are  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
hornless  head,  and  no  substantial  ones,  perhaps,  in 
favor  of  the  horn.  Its  use  certainly  has  not  been  of 
value  while  on  the  living  head,  though  the  packers 
get  value  received  for  horns,  for  they  make  good  ferti¬ 
lizer,  glue  and  various  trinkets  from  them.  As  a 
crop,  however,  there  are  more  profitable  ones. 

q.  «.  RbVMB. 


COLLEGE  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  BOY. 

Whaf  a  Teacher  Says. 

In  the  subject  of  education  (page  343)  the  Hope 
Farm  man  is  right  and  Madame  is  wrong.  But  he 
has  the  advantage;  he  has  learned  it  from  his  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  boy.  Girls  are  notoriously  more  con¬ 
scientious  in  their  studies,  and  for  them  a  continu¬ 
ous  course  of  study  may  be  desirable.  But  judging 
from  the  pallid  cheeks  of  our  girls  it  may  be  ques¬ 
tionable  even  for  them.  Tell  the  anxious  mother  the 
best  thing  for  her  boys  is  to  learn  how  to  work.  I^et 
the  book  knowledge  come  later.  If  a  boy  intends  to 
be  a  farmer  he  should  work  for  one  or  two  years  after 
leaving  the  grammar  school.  It  is  a  growing  age, 
and  he  should  be  out  of  doors  to  build  up  a  strong 
constitution.  Between  the  high  school  and  college 
two  more  years  should  be  spent  in  the  open  air.  Our 
Doys  go  to  college  too  young.  They  know  neither  the 
value  of  time  and  money,  nor  do  they  appreciate  the 
best  that  the  college  has  to  offer.  Nature  also  de¬ 
mands  that  they  should  live  an  out-of-door  life.  Most 
boys  obey  that  demand.  They  play  football  and  base¬ 
ball.  But  this  leads  to  bad  habits,  for  while  doing 
one  thing  they  are  pretending  to  do  another,  I  want 
my  children  to  have  a  college  education 
but  they  shall  never  enter  college  with 
my  permission  until  they  have  earned 
enough  money  to  pay  all  expenses  for 
the  first  year  in  advance,  and  also  show 
good  evidence  that  they  intend  to  pur¬ 
sue  their  studies  with  diligence.  No 
boy  or  girl  is  worth  sending  to  coliege 
under  other  conditions.  In  this  coun¬ 
try  we  are  worshiping  an  idol  in  the 
form  of  book  knowledge.  True  educa¬ 
tion  should  teach  us  how  to  see,  to  use 
our  hands,  to  think,  to  earn  our  bread 
and  butter;  in  other  words,  how  to  lire. 
We  have  too  many  examples  of  men  and 
women  who  have  had  just  enough  train¬ 
ing  in  languages  and  mathematics  to 
lose  the  faculty  of  earning  their  own 
bread  and  butter  and  pay  for  the  fine 
clothes  they  wear.  Manual  labor  is  be¬ 
neath  them.  They  might  soil  their 
hands.  Prof.  Perrin,  in  a  recent  lecture 
at  Boston  University,  said  it  was  a 
crime  to  teach  Latin  and  algebra  in  the 
grammar  school.  One  is  a  trick  to  the 
higher  mathematics,  the  other  is  not 
valuable  until  you  have  studied  it  for  several  years. 

If  that  anxious  mother  will  surround  her  boys  with 
proper  companions,  provide  them  with  suitable  read¬ 
ing,  encourage  them  to  use  the  dictionary  and  other 
reference  books,  they  can  have  a  better  education  at 
the  age  of  25  than  the  majority  who  go  to  college. 
Students  come  to  us  with  good  recommendations  from 
their  previous  high  school  teachers,  but  who  have  no 
conception  of  what  it  is  to  study.  Life  has  been  too 
easy  for  them.  These  conclusions  of  mine  are  not  of 
the  nature  of  a  fad,  but  are  forced  upon  me  every  day 
of  my  life  as  a  teacher.  e.  w.  .mouse. 


BORDEAUX  OR  CARBONATE  OF  COPPER. 

After  giving  Bordeaux  Mixture  a  fair  trial  to  keep 
Peach  rot  out  of  the  orchard  I  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  is  only  partly  successful.  In  order  to 
combat  the  disease  effectively  the  orchard  should  have 
the  earliest  attention,  long  before  the  disease  has 
gained  any  foothold.  Bordeaux  Mixture  is  less  apt  to 
injure  the  still  tender  foliage  than  carbonate  of  cop¬ 
per,  and  therefore  it  is  well  to  make  the  first  two 
applications  of  the  first-mentioned.  It  is  then  quite 
safe  to  follow  up  with  carbonate  of  copper,  one  pint 
to  50  gallons  of  water,  one  thorough  application  afiout 
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every  two  weeks,  according  to  the  climatic  conditions 
of  the  season.  If  necessary,  repeat  to  within  three  or 
even  two  weeks  of  picking  time.  I^ast  year  being 
particularly  wet,  the  disease  made  rapid  progress  in 
spite  of  several  strong  doses  of  Bordeaux  Mixture, 
Amsden,  Alexander,  Mountain  Rose  and  Triumph  be¬ 
ing  two-fifths  destroyed.  After  two  applications  of 
carbonate  of  copper  within  10  days  the  conditions 
were  changed  to  the  better  and  the  disease  finally 
yielded  altogether  to  the  treatment,  which  was  re¬ 
peated  three  times.  Though  wet  weather  prevailed 
throughout  August  and  September,  there  was  no  fur¬ 
ther  cause  for  alarm.  Before  each  application,  the 
diseased  fruit  was  picked  and  burned,  and  the  peaches 
ripened  all  to  fairly  good  color  and  fine  form.  Globe 
and  Connecticut  went  untouched  and  ripened  about 
October  1.  Bordeaux  Mixture  spots  the  fruit  badly, 
and  is  on  this  account  objectionable  for  late  spray¬ 
ings,  w'hile  carbonate  of  copper  scarcely  leaves  any 
traces,  no  matter  how  late  it  is  applied. 

Illinois.  _  PAUL  B.  BUS. 

BRIEF  TALKS  ABOUT  FERTILIZERS. 

Fertilizer  for  Potatoes  on  Sod. 

We  have  a  field  of  three-year-old  sod,  not  very  heavy; 
land  is  gravel  mostly,  not  very  strong.  We  wish  to 
plant  potatoes.  Do  you  think  nitrate  of  soda  dropped  in 
the  hills  would  do  any  good,  or  would  it  be  better  to 
use  a  phosphate  containing  four  per  cent  potash?  In 
either  case  how,  would  it  best  be  applied,  on  top  or  in  the 
trench  by  the  potatoes?  h.  e.  c. 

No.  Kingsville,  Ohio. 

While  the  potato  crop  requires  nitrogen,  potash  is 
the  element  which  seems  to  determine  the  crop.  It 
would  not  be  wise  to  use  the  nitrate  of  soda  alone— 
especially  not  in  the  hill,  for  it  would  “burn”  the  seed. 
If  you  used  the  nitrate  alone  the  plants  would  start 
off  vigorously  and  give  promise  of  a  great  crop,  but 
at  the  end  of  the  season  you  would  find  big  vines  but 
very  small  tubers.  We  would  use  the  fertilizer  con¬ 
taining  four  per  cent  of  potash,  mixing  it  with  the  soil 
around  the  hill  or  drill.  We  drop  the  seed  and  cover 
lightly  with  a  harrow,  and  then  scatter  the  fertilizer 
all  over  the  ground  and  work  with  harrow  or  culti¬ 
vator.  Then  if  the  plants  seem  slow  to  grow  and  are 
not  green  and  thrifty,  we  would  use  the  nitrate  of 
soda,  scattering  it  about  five  inches  from  the  plants 
and  working  it  into  the  ground.  One  reason  for  using 
the  fertilizing  elements  separately  is  that  we  may  use 
judgment,  and  not  feed  the  crop  too  much  nitrogen. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  raise  a  good  crop  of  pota¬ 
toes  on  an  old  meadow  sod. 

Cow  Peas  Before  Seeding  Down. 

I  ask  a  little  advice  as  to  a  piece  of  sandy  soil— perhaps 
an  acre— not  recently  in  turf.  Suppose  I  have  it  sown  to 
grass  in  September.  My  question  is  as  to  the  use  of  cow 
peas  to  bo  plowed  under  at  time  of  sowing  the  grass. 
The  cow  peas  grow  best  in  hot  weather  and  would  thrive 
in  July  and  August.  The  ground  is  the  lightest  and  poor¬ 
est  on  the  farm,  but  good  for  melons  and  has  yielded 
excellent  crops  of  potatoes  and  even  big  strawberries 
under  thorough  cultivation.  The  man  who  planted  it 
last  year  is  doubtful  of  cow  peas  as  a  plowed-in  crop; 
thinks  they  w'ould  be  hard  to  handle.  Would  they  snari 
and  clog  the  plow  if  broadcast?  Is  it  for  ease  in  plowing 
under  that  one  R.  N.-Y.  writer  sows  in  drills?  As  to 
conditions  to  be  held  in  mind.  I  must  hire  all  labor;  must 
buy  commercial  fertilizers.  Thus  the  cost  of  extra  plow¬ 
ing,  harrowing,  etc.,  could  as  well  be  spent  for  fertilizers 
in  Fall,  letting  land  idle  during  Summer.  Being  so  light, 
it  will  not  grow  a  very  heavy  crop  of  weeds.  I  suppose  I 
should  need  to  fertilize  some  for  the  peas  and  more  when 
sowing  down.  We  pay  $4  a  day  per  man  and  team;  40 
cents  an  hour.  b.  p. 

Wallingford,  Conn. 

We  hesitate  to  advise  anyone  to  start  off  at  right 
angles  with  the  long-established  custom  of  any  prac¬ 
tical  farmers.  It  is  easy  to  guess  wrong.  We  feel 
quite  sure,  however,  that  a  crop  of  drilled  cow  peas, 
kept  well  cultivated,  will  give  the  land  a  better  start 
for  grass  seeding  than  any  ordinary  work  with  the 
harrow.  The  grass  crop  needs  a  soil  full  of  humus, 
or  else  it  will  require  very  heavy  fertilizing.  If  we 
had  that  piece  of  ground  we  would  plow  it  early  in 
June,  harrow  it  well  and  broadcast  400  pounds  of  some 
good  fertilizer  rich  in  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  use  much  nitrogen  on  cow  peas,  since 
what  we  expect  them  to  do  is  to  get  nitrogen  out  of 
the  air.  We  would  make  shallow  drills  three  feet 
apart  and  sow  Whippoorwill  cow  peas — about  as 
white  beans  are  planted — using  three  pecks  of  seed 
per  acre.  Cover  with  harrow  or  cultivator  and  culti¬ 
vate  at  intervals  the  same  as  we  would  beans  or  po¬ 
tatoes.  The  object  of  this  cultivating  is  to  increase 
the  growth  of  the  cow  peas  and  also  keep  the  soil 
thoroughly  stirred  to  kill  weeds  and  prevent  baking. 
If  we  were  obliged  to  hire  all  work  done  we  would  not 
drill  and  cultivate,  but  broadcast  five  pecks  of  cow 
peas  and  let  the  crop  grow.  As  a  preparation  for 
seeding  we  prefer  to  drill  and  cultivate,  as  this  gives 
the  soil  a  thorough  working  and  also  gives  vines 
which  are  easier  to  handle  with  the  plow.  Patience 
and  skill  are  required  to  put  the  vines  under  prop¬ 
erly.  We  have  first  run  over  the  field  with  a  sharp 


disk  harrow,  chopping  and  tossing  the  vines.  This  is 
slow  and  tedious  work.  We  have  also  cut  the  vines 
with  a  mower  or  even  cut  part  with  a  scythe  and  let 
them  wilt  before  plowing  under.  Where  the  vines  are 
cut  off  and  wilted  before  plowing  a  far  better  job  will 
be  done,  and  there  will  be  less  danger  of  souring  the 
ground,  which  sometimes  occurs  when  the  green  vines 
are  put  under.  After  plowing  we  would  roll  heavily 
so  as  to  pack  the  vines  down  hard,  then  fine  the  upper 
surface  with  the  harrow  and  sow  the  grass  seed.  As 
to  fertilizers  we  would  use  all  the  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  on  the  cow  peas  and  use  about  250  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda  on  the  grass  the  following  Spring. 
Some  farmers  will  question  the  profit  in  using  cow 
peas  when  they  see  the  snarl  and  tangle  which  the 
vines  make,  but  if  they  will  handle  them  as  close  to 
the  above  plan  as  their  means  and  tools  will  permit 
they  will  be  surprised  at  the  results. 

Cow  Peas  in  the  Cornfield. 

Would  cow  peas  grow  successfully  here  sown  in  corn¬ 
field  at  last  cultivation,  about  July  10?  The  land  is  about 
2.000  feet  above  sea  level.  The  soil  is  fairly  fertile.  I 
have  plowed  under  seven  tons  per  acre  of  barnyard 
manure,  and  will  apply  broadcast  when  planting  the 
corn  about  400  pounds  per  acre  of  commercial  fertilizer. 
What  variety  should  I  sow,  and  how  much  seed  per  acre? 
The  crop  of  cow  peas  will  be  left  on  the  ground  to  plow 
under  in  the  Spring.  Would  the  land  be  benefited  much 
by  growing  a  crop  of  Cow-horn  turnips  with  the  corn, 
plowing  under  next  Spring?  a.  s. 

Cambria  Co.,  Pa. 

Our  experience  in  sowing  cow  peas  in  the  corn  was 
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not  satisfactory.  We  grew  long,  spindling  vines  quite 
unlike  those  grown  in  the  sun,  and  in  a  dry  season 
the  corn  suffered,  as  the  cow  peas  took  too  much 
water  from  the  soil.  We  would  not  try  it.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  South  cow  peas  are  sometimes  grown  in 
this  way,  though  the  usual  plan  is  to  drill  a  single  row 
midway  between  two  rows  of  corn.  Conditions  in  the 
South  make  such  a  plan  possible  when  it  would  fail 
at  the  North.  The  southern  corn  is  “laid  by”  earlier. 
After  it  ripens  there  are  several  months  of  growing 
weather  which  the  cow  peas  utilize.  To  sow  cow  peas 
in  a  northern  cornfield  at  this  time  would  mean  grow¬ 
ing  them  in  the  shade,  and  at  a  time  when  the  corn 
most  needs  moisture.  We  must  remember  that  the 
cow  pea  is  a  sun-loving  crop.  We  would  rather  sow 
Crimson  clover  and  Cow-horn  turnips  in  the  corn. 
The  clover  does  better  in  the  shade,  and  does  not  re¬ 
quire  so  much  moisture  as  the  cow  peas.  Use  12 
pounds  of  Crimson  and  one  pound  turnip  seed  per 
acre.  We  think  highly  of  Cow-horn  turnips  as  green 
manure.  They  grow  down  deep  into  the  ground,  and 
bring  up  plant  food  which  some  other  crops  would 
not  reach.  Turnips  appear  to  have  the  ability  to  use 
insoluble  forms  of  phosphoric  acid  which  are  out  of 
the  power  of  other  plants.  The  turnips  make  this 
phosphoric  acid  available,  much  as  a  cow  can  make 
a  cornstalk  into  milk  and  thus  enable  it  to  feed  a  child. 


AERIAL  POTATOES. 

Fig.  143  is  a  quite  remarkable  example  of  the  aerial 
growth  of  potato  tubers.  A  normal  potato  is  simply 
an  underground  branch  of  the  potato  plant,  studded 
with  “eyes”  or  dormant  buds,  and  containing  a  store 
of  food  material  principally  in  the  form  of  starch. 
Why  these  tubers  form  we  really  do  not  know.  It 
has  been  claimed  that  the  irritation  of  a  microscopic 
organism  termed  a  fusarium  causes  the  arrest  of 
growth  in  the  shoot  and  the  consequent  development 
of  the  potato  tuber  and  forms  one  of  our  most  im¬ 
portant  commercial  food  supplies,  but  the  essential 
necessity  of  the  organism  has  not  been  actually 
proven.  In  common  with  many  bulb  or  tuber-produc¬ 
ing  plants  the  potato  occasionally  develops  its  char¬ 
acteristic  product  above  ground  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  and  may  usually  be  forced  to  do  so  when  po¬ 
tato  tops  are  grafted  on  the  tomato  or  some  related 
plant,  and  thus  nourished  without  contact  with  the 
soil,  but  why  the  plant  illustrated,  growing  in  the 
usual  way,  should  break  out  with  such  an  eruption  of 
open-air  potatoes  seems  a  horticultural  mystery.  We 
shall  make  an  attempt  to  grow  these  adventitious  tu¬ 
bers  to  see  whether  the  tendency  of  aerial  production 
is  likely  to  be  repeated. 

The  specimen  was  sent  by  L.  Donner,  President  of 
Hall’s  Island  Farms,  Seabrook,  S.  C.,  who  gives  the 
following  facts  regarding  seed,  fertilizers  and  culture: 
“The  seed  was  grown  in  Maine  and  bought  for  Early 
Norther.  It  was  cut  to  one  eye  and  planted  early  in 
February  in  sandy  land  with  deep  underlying  clay 
subsoil,  thoroughly  underdrained,  prepared  the  Fall 
before,  and  manured  as  an  experiment  with  300  cart¬ 
loads  of  stable  manure  per  acre,  supplemented  by 
1  000  pounds  of  fertilizer  analyzing  six  per  cent  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  seven  of  ammonia  and  eight  of  potash. 
The  tubers  were  planted  six  inches  deep  and  a  foot 
apart  in  drills  2%  feet  apart.  The  plants  were  har¬ 
rowed  three  times,  until  too  large  for  such  treatment, 
and  then  cultivated.  They  have  had  plenty  of  mois¬ 
ture.”  _ 

ROOFING  AND  PAINT  NOTES. 

Do  you  use  steel  roofing?  Then  paint  the  underside 
before  laying.  Get  oiled  roofing  paper  and  use  be¬ 
tween  steel  and  roof  boards,  paint  on  the  outside,  and 
keep  painted,  and  the  result  is  a  very  durable  roof  at 
reasonable  cost.  An  amateur  can  lay  it  if  the  usual 
crimping  tools  are  at  hand.  Use  plenty  of  nails.  The 
last  I  bought  cost  2.65  cents  per  foot,  which  made 
about  three  cents  laid  down. 

This  Spring  has  been  a  right  time  to  stock  up  with 
linseed  oil;  45  to  50  cents  per  gallon,  barrel  lots, 
makes  for  cheap  painting  material.  It  never  pays  to 
buy  the  cheap  paints,  they  will  not  last,  they  have  no 
body  and  soon  crack  and  peel  off,  leaving  a  rough  sur¬ 
face  which  must  be  carefully  scraped  before  painting 
again.  Buy  only  the  best  white  lead;  there  is  as  much 
difference  in  lead  as  in  cows.  The  cheap  brands  are 
sold  at  a  fraction  less,  while  they  cost  very  much  less. 
Use  the  coarse-grained  lead  for  outside  work  and  the 
finer  grain  for  inside.  U-se  paint,  and  use  good  paint. 
Nothing  perhaps  is  more  durable  and  valuable  for 
outbuildings  than  English  Venetian  ground  in  oil. 
Raw  oil  is  always  preferable;  it  dries  slower  and  will 
outwear  the  boiled  oil.  In  sections,  however,  where 
there  is  danger  of  sudden  storms,  the  risk  of  washing 
is  too  great,  and  it  is  safer  to  buy  the  boiled  oil. 

H.  E.  c. 


CROPS  FROM  AN  IRRIGATED  FARM. 

The  last  report  of  the  Montana  Experiment  Station 

(Bozeman)  gives  an  itemized  account  of  the  amount 

and  value  of  the  crops  grown  on  the  station  farm  last 

year.  This  farm  contains  160  acres,  but  only  a  little 

less  than  119  acres  were  cropped.  Here  is  the  result: 

Barley,  1,482  bushels,  36  pounds,  at  85  cents  per  100  $  604.96 
Wheat,  (Fife)  380  bushels.  24  pounds,  at  62  cents 

per  bushel . 

Oats,  1,911  bushels  at  80  cents  per  100 . 

Peas,  185  bushels,  30  pounds,  at  $1  per  bushel . 

Spring  rye.  55  bushels,  35  pounds,  at  $1  per  100 — 

Clover  hay,  146.8  tons  at  $5  per  ion . 

Pea  hay,  24.24  tons  at  $3.50  per  ton . 

Straw^  102  tons  at  $1  per  ton . 

Potatoes,  342  bushels,  45  pounds,  at  $1  per  100 — 

Sugar  beets,  10  tons,  120  pounds,  at  $4.25  per  ton.. 
Rutabagas,  carrots,  mangels,  12  tons.  500  pounds 
at  $3.50  per  ton . 


247.26 
535.08 
185.50 
31.15 
734  00 
84.84 
102.00 
205.65 
42.75 

42.87 


Total . $2,816,06 

The  yields  were  rather  below  the  average  owing  to 
a  poor  season.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  prices  charged 
are  not  excessive.  The  figures  are  given  to  show  what 
an  irrigated  farm  will  produce.  No  corn  is  grown  in 
that  country.  If  the  straw,  grain  and  hay  were  fed 
to  stock  to  produce  meat  or  wool  the  returns  would 
be  larger  still.  While  these  returns  will  seem  large  to 
many  farmers  we  can  find  plenty  of  farms  in  New 
Jersey  and  on  Long  Island  which,  with  half  the  area 
are  producing  crops  of  even  greater  value.  These 
farms  are  usually  of  light  soils  which  produce  hay, 
grain  and  potatoes.  Very  little  stock  is  kept  and 
fertilizers  are  used  to  provide  plant  food. 
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A  MODERN  OHIO  BARN, 

The  barn  illustrated  at  Fig.  145  is  built  in  a  most 
substantial  manner.  It  is  owned  by  L.  E.  Elsbree,  of 
Delaware  Co.,  Ohio;  length  102  feet,  width  of  octagon 
part  52  feet.  There  are  stalis  for  12  horses  and  15 
head  of  cattie.  The  part  now  occupied  by  farm  tools 
is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  conveniently  turned  to 
the  use  of  the  cattle  either  as  a  covered  yard  or  with 
a  double  row  of  stalls  running  lengthwise  of  barn. 
The  entire  upper  story  of  building  is  used  for  the 
storage  of  hay,  except  the  part  over  the  driveway  at 
one  side,  where  a  granary  is  located  with  a  capacity 
of  1,500  bushels.  The  grain  is  raised  by  means  of  an 
elevator  carrying  25  bushels  at  a  load.  This  is  emptied 
in  at  top  of  granary  and  drawn  out  at  the  bottom, 
thus  saving  all  hand  lifting. 

A  word  in  regard  to  Mr.  Elsbree’s  plan  of  farming 
may  not  be  out  of  place,  for  we  are  always  interested 
in  the  man  who  does  things  in  an  original  way.  Dur¬ 
ing  all  the  years  that  clover  has  been  proclaimed  as 
the  only  salvation  for  the  farmer  Mr.  Elsbree  has 
continued  to  grow  and  sell  Timothy  hay  with  steadily 
Increasing  yields  per  acre,  often  selling  100  to  150  tons 
per  year.  His  manner  of  seeding  at  present  is  to  plow 
and  thoroughly  prepare  the  ground  in  the  Fall,  as  one 
would  for  wheat,  only  better  perhaps.  Then  with 
grain  drill  150  to  200  pounds  per  acre  of  a  good  grade 
of  bone  meal  is  drilled  in  together  with  about  a  peck 
of  Timothy  and  a  little  oats,  the  latter  merely  to  give 
a  covering  growth  in  the  Fall  and  early  Winter.  If 
the  appearance  of  a  man’s  buildings  and  farm  are  any 
guide  to  judge  by  Mr.  Elsbree  has  made  a  success  of 
this  manner  of  farming.  j.  e.  t. 


whites  from  yellows.  Pie  fruit  is  the  only  grade  that 
is  not  peeled.  It  consists  of  overripe  fruit  or  fruit 
that  is  not  ripe.  This  refuse  fruit  is  simply  halved 
and  placed  in  the  cans.  By  all  means  use  the  peach 
peeler  in  paring  this  fruit  for  the  cannery.  This  small 
machine  costs  only  $1.25,  and  will  do  the  work  of  four 
men.  This  fruit  is  usually  placed  in  three-pound  cans. 
Fill  the  cans  full  of  fruit  after  it  i«  pared  and  halved. 
The  cans  are  then  dipped  into  a  vessel  containing  the 
syrup,  or  the  syrup  can  be  poured  into  the  cans.  A 
barrel  with  a  spigot  is  quite  good.  This  syrup  is  made 
of  good  granulated  sugar.  The  syrup  should  not  reg¬ 
ister  less  than  10  degrees.  Dissolve  the  granulated 
sugar  in  water  until  it  registers  10  degrees  on  a  syrup 


TOOLS 


BREEDING  UP  THE  INSTITUTE  SPEAKER. 

It  seems  there  is  a  growing  consciousness  on  the 
part  of  institute  speakers  of  the  fact  that  their  in¬ 
struction,  for  some  cause,  does  not  take  hold  of  the 
wants  of  the  plain,  everyday  farmer.  This  conscious¬ 
ness  means  progression,  as  it  must  lead  to  a  more 
perfect  understanding  between  both 
speaker  and  his  hearers.  The  trouble 
heretofore,  and  still  largely  prevailing 
in  institute  work,  is  that  the  speakers 
assume  an  attitude  with  intent  to  im¬ 
press  one  with  the  idea  that  there  is  a 
royal  road  to  learning,  and  that  this 
road  is  only  accessible  to  the  select  few 
whose  duty  alone  it  is  never  to  lose  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  display  of  their 
royal  prerogative.  Knowledge  is  a  good 
thing,  but  when  accompanied  by  an  ar¬ 
rogance  of  manner  which  savors  of  hu¬ 
man  Infallibility  it  is  soon  lost  sight  of 
in  that  other  consciousness  which  a 
doubting  audience  is  always  sure  to  be 
ready  to  accord  to  a  too  assertive 
speaker— a  possible  mistaken  reasoning. 

Nature  is  a  closed  book  to  most  of  us, 
and  he  who  dares  to  open  wide  its  pages 
and  read  with  more  than  human  au¬ 
thority  is  sure  to  reap  a  scathing  men¬ 
tal  criticism  in  the  minds  of  his  audi¬ 
ence.  I  should  think,  then,  that  if  the  utterances  of  a 
larger  number  of  institute  speakers  were  tempered 
with  that  higher  spirit  of  instruction  which  of  itself 
carries  the  impress  of  the  student,  and  not  alone  of 
the  learning  of  the  professor,  there  would  be  less  com¬ 
plaint  of  lack  of  interest  and  attendance  at  meetings. 

In  forcible  illustrations  of  what  I  have  attempted 
to  make  plain  let  me  cite  to  our  institute  speakers 
the  exceedingly  fascinating  style  of  treating  their 
subjects  adopted  by  0.  W.  Mapes  and  J.  E.  Morse  and 
now  undergoing  publication  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  last 
but  not  by  any  means  least  fascinating,  the  style  of 
H.  W.  C.  in  Hope  Farm  Notes.  It  is  the  practical 
progress  made  by  the  student  with  his  work,  and  not 
a  rounding  of  the  doubtful  completeness  of  the  pro¬ 
fessor,  that  we  laymen  of  the  farm  need.  These 
thoughts  have  been  suggested  by  reading  H.  E.  Cook’s 
article,  page  354.  dan  m’kae. 

Texas. 

WORK  IN  THE  SMALL  CANNING  FACTORY 

Will  Prof.  R.  H.  Price  give  another  article  on  canning 
factories,  going  into  details  of  preparation  and  pro¬ 
cessing  the  fruits  and  vegetables,  such  as  strawberries, 
blackberries,  peaches,  corn,  bean.s,  tomatoes,  etc.?  The 
Somali  factories  are  certainly  coming,  and  reliable  infor¬ 
mation  on  preparation  and  processing  is  much  needed 

Rome,  Ga.  s.  r.  c. 

The  cannery  should  be  well  cleaned  at  the  close  of 
every  day,  and  be  left  open  to  allow  free  circulation 
of  air.  All  fruits  should  be  ripe  and  sound,  and  be 
put  up  in  the  freshest  condition  possible.  All  vege¬ 
tables  should  be  canned  as  soon  as  gathered. 

PEACHES. — The  four  grades  of  canned  peaches  are 
labeled  “extras,”  “standards,”  “seconds”  and  “pie 
fruit.”  The  fruit  must  be  graded  carefully,  separating 
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gauge.  1  have  simply  placed  one  ounce  of  sugar  in 
the  can  before  putting  the  fruit  in,  which  gave  good 
satisfaction.  More  sugar  should  be  used  when  the 
fruit  is  quite  acid.  No  sugar  is  used  with  pie  fruit. 
When  filled,  the  cans  are  carefully  wiped  and  passed 
to  the  capper.  He  will  have  trouble  in  capping  if  the 
cans  ai-e  quite  full.  After  the  caps  are  soldered  on 
and  the  small  exhaust  hole  in  the  center  left  open,  the 
cans  are  lowered  into  the  “exhaust  kettle”  until  the 
water  comes  up  within  one  inch  of  the  tops  of  the 
cans.  Live  steam  is  turned  on  and  the  cans  are  left 
in  the  boiling  water  five  minutes,  or  as  the  canners 
say,  they  are  “exhausted”  five  minutes.  The  point  is 
to  let  the  water  come  to  a  boil  inside  of  the  cans.  The 


A  MODERN  OHIO  BARN.  Fig.  14.5. 

cans  are  then  swung  around  to  the  tipper,  who  solders 
shut  the  small  exhaust  hole.  The  cans  are  now  placed 
into  what  is  called  the  “process”  or  cooking  kettle. 
This  large  kettle  should  be  three-fourths  full  of  water. 
Enough  live  steam  should  be  turned  on  to  make  water 
boil  rapidly.  The  cans  remain  in  this  kettle  12  min¬ 
utes  while  water  is  boiling  rapidly.  Now,  if  the  cans 
are  cooled  off  rapidly  by  placing  them  in  cold  water 
as  soon  as  they  come  out  of  this  kettle,  the  flavor 
will  be  better  and  the  fruit  does  not  discolor. 

PEARS. — The  fruit  is  pared,  cored,  halved  or  quar¬ 
tered;  fill  cans  full.  Use  10  degrees  cold  cane  sugar 
syrup.  Use  three-pound  cans,  exhaust  five  minutes 
and  process  15  minutes. 

STRAWBERRIES. — Fruit  must  be  free  from  grit 
The  berries  should  be  stemmed  and  canned  as  soon  as 
possible  after  gathering.  No  unsound  fruit  should  be 
used  in  the  can.  Use  10  degrees  sugar  syrup.  Place 
fruit  in  two-pound  cans.  Exhaust  three  minutes  and 
process  five  minutes. 

BLACKBERRIES. — Place  fruit  in  a  large  vessel 
containing  water  and  skim  off  all  stems  and  leaves. 
Do  not  leave  the  fruit  in  this  water  but  one  or  two 
minutes,  as  the  flavor  will  be  much  injured.  Fill  the 
cans  full  of  fruit.  Use  two-pound  cans  and  10-degree 
syrup.  Exhaust  three  minutes  and  process  from  five 
to  seven  minutes,  owing  to  ripeness  of  fruit. 

TOMATOES. — Standard  cans  must  be  filled  reason¬ 
ably  solid  with  good  ripe  fruit.  The  fruit  is  first 
dipped  into  scalding  w'ater  about  three  minutes  so 
that  the  skin  can  be  easily  removed.  After  the  peel¬ 
ers  remove  the  skin  the  fruit  is  passed  to  the  packing 
table  where  the  fruit  is  carefully  packed  into  the  can. 
No  green  or  unripe  parts  of  the  fruit  should  be  used. 
The  stem  end  is  carefully  cut  out  in  peeling.  After 


the  cans  are  packed,  wiped,  capped,  exhausted  10  min¬ 
utes  and  tipped,  they  are  processed  30  minutes.  If  the 
fruit  is  a  little  green  or  of  inferior  quality  longer  pro¬ 
cessing  is  necessary.  Use  three-pound  cans. 

STRING  BEANS. — Cans  must  be  full,  beans  young 
and  tender,  carefully  strung;  break  the  larger  ones 
in  two.  Put  small  quantity  of  alum  and  saltpeter  in 
scalding  kettle.  After  stringing,  the  beans  should  be 
blanched  by  dipping  in  scalding  kettle  about  two 
minutes.  Pack  in  two-pound  cans  and  then  fill  with 
brine  which  is  made  by  putting  one-half  peck  of  salt 
and  two  pounds  sugar  in  a  tight  barrel  containing 
cold  water,  stir  thoroughly.  Exhaust  10  minutes  and 
process  60  minutes  at  a  temperature  of  240  degrees. 
The  beans  will  have  a  better  fiavor  if  cooled  off  in 
cold  water  after  processing.  A  temperature  of  240 
degrees  necessitates  a  closed-top  kettle,  which  is 
the  same  as  that  used  for  corn. 

CORN. — Use  sweet  corn,  Stowell’s  Evergreen  has  al¬ 
ways  given  me  entire  satisfaction.  Cut  from  cob 
while  young  and  tender.  After  corn  is  husked  the 
silk  must  be  removed.  A  stiff  brush  will  help  very 
much  to  do  this.  In  cutting  corn  from  cob  by  hand, 
use  a  large  knife.  Cut  close  to  cob  as  possible.  Fill 
cans  full.  Use  the  same  kind  of  brine  as  that  men¬ 
tioned  for  beans.  Process  10  minutes  and  exhaust  60 
minutes  at  a  temperature  of  240  degrees.  This  tem¬ 
perature  will  necessitate  a  closed  kettle.  Use  two- 
pound  cans.  R.  H.  PRICE. 

Virginia.  _ 

SENSIBLE  INSTITUTE  SUGGESTIONS. 

Regarding  note  books  at  institutes,  Mr.  Cook  is 
right  in  the  main,  although  we  must  remember  that 
a  small  percentage  of  any  audience  of  adults  learns 
as  much  from  written  notes  as  it  does  from  mental 
absorption  and  comparison  with  its  experience.  The 
adolescent  mind  gets  more  help  by  the  mechanical 
process  of  note-taking.  As  we  grow  older,  mental  pro¬ 
cess  takes  the  place  to  a  considerable  extent  of  phy¬ 
sical  exertion,  fortunately.  We  make 
our  heads  save  our  heels.  But  ii  we 
could  induce  the  younger  members  of 
institute  audiences  to  intensify  their 
mental  impression  with  notes,  it  would 
give  them  lasting  benefit.  The  leafiet 
idea  is  a  good  one  to  develop.  One  man 
in  our  State  has  prepared  a  very  excel¬ 
lent  leaflet  upon  cattle  rations  in  the 
line  of  this  idea. 

There  is  usuaily  in  the  institute  audi¬ 
ence,  near  the  front,  a  talkative  person 
ready  upon  any  subject  however  limited 
his  practical  experience  with  it  may  be. 
Down  near  the  back  row  is  an  intelligent 
but  perhaps  diffident  person  with  a  query 
which  he  expresses  indistinctly  or  awk¬ 
wardly.  This  query,  however,  very  like¬ 
ly  contains  the  germ  of  some  live  ques¬ 
tion  for  whose  solution  many  may  be 
struggling.  The  skillful  institute  conduc¬ 
tor  will  minimize  the  loquacious  brother, 
and  the  minimizing  process  will  be  a 
test  of  his  skill  in  his  work.  On  the  other  hand,  and 
of  more  importance,  he  will  plainly  restate  the  crude¬ 
ly-put,  but  vital  question,  from  the  back  seat,  make 
it  his  own,  and  see  that  it  is  adequately  discussed. 
Now  if  this  institute  conductor  is  as  skillful  in  the 
latter  instance  as  he  was  with  the  talker,  he  will  not 
answer  this  question  himself  until  he  has  exhausted 
the  capabilities  of  the  audience.  When  that  is  done 
he  may  answer  it  further  himself  if  he  can.  The  skill 
of  the  institute  conductor  lies  in  inducing  others  to 
talk  rather  than  in  talking  himself. 

What  Mr.  Cook  might  call  primary  institute  work 
can  best  be  done  in  remote  neighborhoods  by  one  or 
two  men  who  can  get  right  at  uie  heart  of  things  and 
are  not  afraid  to  say  they  do  not  know  to  some  of  the 
hard  questions  that  will  be  propounded  to  them. 

Connecticut.  e.  c.  birge. 

SUMMER  PINCHING  FOR  PEACH  TREES.— After 
more  than  30  years’  experience  in  growing  peaches 
my  opinions  on  this  subject  are  as  follows:  The  fruit 
of  the  current  year  is  grown  on  the  wood  which  was 
grown  last  year.  On  this  growth  of  last  year  there 
are  three  buds,  namely,  the  fruit  bud,  leaf  bud  and  the 
bud  which  is  to  form  the  growth  of  the  current  year. 
1  can  tell  the  fruit  bud  from  the  other  two  after  they 
are  developed.  There  are  usually  three  buds  on  the 
end  of  last  year’s  growth.  The  center  bud  always 
forms  the  growth  of  the  current  year.  The  growth  of 
last  year  never  again  develops  fruit  buds.  Hence  it 
follows  that  to  destroy  any  new  growth  of  any  year 
is  only  equaled  by  killing  the  goose  that  laid  the 
golden  egg.  I  am  unable  to  agree  with  some  of  the 
writers  who  discuss  this  subject  on  page  369,  as  the 
experience  they  suggest  is  quite  unlike  mine. 

Parkman,  O.  w.  j.  b. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  In¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  It  is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


The  Experiment  Station  Bulletins. 

n.  0.  H.,  Augusta,  N.  J.—la  there  any  way 
in  which  residents  of  one  State  can  obtain 
the  bulletins  of  the  experiment  stations  of 
other  States? 

Ans. — Write  to  the  directors  of  the 
stations  and  ask  for  the  bulletins.  As  a 
rule  they  are  very  willing  to  send  the 
pamphlets.  Of  course  residents  of  the 
home  State  are  served  first,  but  there 
are  usually  bulletins  enough  for  all. 

A  Spray  for  Young  Trees. 

A.  If.  C.,  New  Holland,  O.— What  Is  the 
best  formula  for  making  a  spray  for  young 
fruit  trees? 

Ans. — We  have  such  questions  every 
week.  A  little  thought  will  show  that 
before  answering  it  we  must  know  what 
the  object  is  in  spraying  (he  trees.  Do 
you  want  to  kill  insects?  If  so,  what 
sort?  There  are  two  classes  of  insects 
which  work  on  trees.  One  sort  is  a  leaf- 
eater  and  the  object  in  spraying  is  to 
coat  the  leaf  with  poison.  Thus  when 
the  insect  eats  it  will  be  killed.  Another 
class  of  Insects  simply  bore  into  the  leaf 
and  suck  out  the  juice.  Poisons  will 
have  little  effect  on  these  insects— they 
must  be  sprayed  with  something  that 
kills  from  outside— like  kerosene  or 
whale-oil  soap.  Then  again  trees  are 
sprayed  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease 
and  for  this  purpose  Bordeaux  Mixture 
is  used. 

A  Start  in  Fruit  Growing. 

E.  G.,  Ohio.— I  have  15  acres  of  land  about 
eight  miles  south  of  Lake  Erie,  on  which  I 
expect  to  depend  for  our  living  in  a  few 
years,  and  w'ould  like  your  advice  as  to 
how  to  treat  it,  so  as  to  obtain  the  best 
results  at  that  time.  It  Is  quite  sandy,  al¬ 
most  clear  sand  in  parts,  and  other  parts 
sandy  loam,  naturally  good  soil.  Over  two 
acres  are  in  orchard,  part  old,  part  planted 
this  Spring  to  Jonathan,  Sutton,  Grimes 
and  Baldwin  apple  trees  with  about  50 
cherry  trees,  and  partly  in  peach  trees  as 
a  temporary  filling.  I  have  a  taste  for 
fruit  raising  and  poultry,  and  would  like 
suggestions  along  these  lines.  It  has  two 
acres  at  the  back  with  a  steep  slope  to¬ 
ward  the  south  that  is  set  to  grass.  The 
fall  of  the  rest  is  slightly  toward  the 
north.  1  am  reading  The  R.  N.-Y.  and 
taking  a  correspondence  course  in  these 
lines,  but  have  very  little  experience.  Do 
young  trees  need  fertilizing  and  spraying 
before  they  begin  to  bear? 

Ans. — A  tract  of  15  acres  of  sandy  land 
in  northern  Ohio  might  he  small  depend¬ 
ence  for  a  living  for  a  retired  minister’s 
family,  although  much  would  depend  on 
the  ability  and  disposition  of  the  man 
and  his  folks  to  work.  The  fact  that  he 
has  “a  taste  for  fruit  growing”  is  favor¬ 
able,  although  physical  inability  might 
greatly  hamper  its  practical  application. 
Berry  growing  would  yield  the  quickest 
and  most  profitable  returns.  Sandy  loam 
is  especially  suitable  for  such  use,  but 
“almost  clear  sand”  is  sure  to  be  lacking 
in  fertility,  and  will  require  heavy  ma¬ 
nuring  to  make  it  profitable.  Poultry 
keeping  works  in  very  well  with  fruit 
growing  and  will  enrich  the  soil  if  the 
business  is  properly  managed.  The  pro¬ 
duction  and  sale  of  eggs  is  the  most  pro¬ 
fitable  part  of  it,  and  this  will  require 
the  purchase  of  quantities  of  poultry 
food,  a  large  part  of  which  eventually 
will  find  its  way  into  the  soil  of  the 
place.  The  growth  of  cow  peas  and 
Crimson  clover  will  be  another  good  way 
to  add  fertility  to  the  soil  at  almost  no 
expense,  because  the  crops  secured  ought 
to  be  worth  more  than  they  cost,  and  the 
roots  and  stubble  will  be  clear  gain.  My 
suggestion  is,  that  the  fruit  trees  now 
planted  be  thoroughly  tilled,  using  the 
two  leguminous  crops  just  mentioned 
among  them,  and  all  fed  out  to  stock  or 
plowed  under  on  the  place  to  enrich  the 
soil.  The  steep,  south  slope  now  in 

grass  be  le^t  sq  for  tbe  present; 
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to  prevent  washing,  and  it  may  be  pas¬ 
tured  or  mow’ed  for  hay.  Nothing  that 
will  make  manure  should  be  sold  olf  tbe 
place,  if  possible.  When  the  time  comes 
to  occupy  it  permanently  the  berries  can 
be  set  and  tbe  more  intense  culture 
pushed.  In  the  meantime  there  should 
be  no  neglect  of  tillage  or  spraying  of 
the  trees  to  cause  them  to  grow  rapidly. 
Healthy  foliage  is  necessary  to  good 
growth  and  this  cannot  be  where  fun¬ 
gus  diseases  run  riot.  ii.  e.  v.  d. 

Cherries  in  Pennsylvania. 

//.  A.  M.,  Mcchanicsburg.  Pa. — I  am  tlie 
owner  of  a  farm  on  which  there  is  an  old 
raili’oad  sidinp,  I  believe,  about  to  be  aban¬ 
doned;  and  I  think  of  planting  trees  on  it. 
The  siding  is  4,200  feet  long  (nearly  a  mile), 
and  averages  about  30  feet  in  width;  part  of 
it  is  on  a  level  with  the  fields  and  part 
slightly  elevated  above  the  fields.  Will  you 
tell  me  if  you  think  it  would  bo  a  good 
plan  to  plant  a  lot  of  Montmorency  cherry 
trees  about  15  feet  apart,  which  w'ould  give 
three  rows  of  trees,  280  trees  to  the  row,  or 
840  trees  in  all?  Would  you,  also,  indicate, 
in  a  general  way,  what  your  experience 
teaches  you  it  should  cost  to  plant  and 
grow  the  trees,  and  how  much  the  income 
from  such  trees  would  be?  It  is  good  farm 
land,  and  cherry  trees  thrive  in  the  soil 
all  around  there,  the  place  having  a  good 
many  cherry  trees  scattered  all  over  it, 
and  all  bearers,  but  of  Inferior  varieties. 
If  you  know  of  any  more  profltabie  way  to 
utilize  this  land,  would  appreciate  your 
telling  me. 

Ans. — There  is  little  doubt  of  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  planting  this  abandoned  railway 
track  to  cherry  trees,  as  Pennsylvania  is 
a  good  region  for  that  fruit,  and  the 
Montmorency  is  a  good  variety  to  use. 
If  might  be  well  to  plant  half  of  it  and 
half  of  English  Morello,  which  is  an¬ 
other  of  the  very  best  bearers  and  a 
good  cherry  to  sell,  although  not  so 
early  as  Montmorency.  Or,  if  there  are 
to  be  three  rows,  it  might  be  well  to 
have  one  of  each  of  these  and  the  other 
of  Richmond,  which  is  very  early.  This 
would  give  more  chance  of  success  and 
distribute  the  gathering  over  a  greater 
period  than  if  one  or  even  two  varieties 
were  planted.  The  cherry  does  better 
at  20  feet  apart  than  at  15,  and  I  fear 
that  there  is  not  room  for  three  rows 
on  the  30-foot  strip.  Apple  trees  would 
also  be  profitable  on  this  strip,  but  the 
cherry  would  give  quicker  returns. 

IT.  E.  V.  D. 

Seeding  Poor  Land  to  Grass. 

ir.  E.  C..  TAttlestown,  Pa.— I  have  pur- 
ch.ased  about  75  acres  of  barren  slate  land 
that  was  set  with  pine,  chestnut  and  oak 
timber,  now  all  cut  down,  and  I  would  like 
to  put  it  in  buckwheat  this  Summer,  and 
in  the  Fall  sow  to  rye  and  next  season 
the  same  grains,  and  then  set  to  grass. 
M’hat  kind  of  fertilizers  or  what  per  cent 
of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash, 
and  also  how  much  lime  to  the  acre  would 
you  advise? 

A  NS. — The  plan  is  right  to  sow  buck¬ 
wheat,  and  the  best  fertilizer  to  be  used 
to  bring  up  the  land,  though  it  might 
lod.ge  the  buckwheat,  is  stable  manure. 
In  case  this  cannot  be  obtained  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantities  to  supply  the  necessary 
humus,  I  would  be  tempted  to  plow  the 
buckwheat  crop  under  when  in  full 
bloom  for  green  manuring,  and  about 
the  first  of  September  plow  and  sow  rye, 
two  bushels  to  the  acre.  In  the  Spring 
as  soon  as  the  ground  was  dry  enough 
to  work,  plow  the  rye  under,  harrow 
thoroughly,  and  after  applying  500 
pounds  of  bone  meal,  400  pounds  of  mu¬ 
riate  of  potash,  and  100  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  would  sow  six  quarts  of  Red 
clover  seed,  four  quarts  of  Timothy,  and 
four  quarts  of  Red-top  per  acre.  This 
is  more  seed  than  farmers  generally  use, 
but  none  too  much  to  secure  the  best 
results.  It  is  folly  to  expect  a  bountiful 
crop  of  grass  unless  a  bountiful  quan¬ 
tity  of  seed  is  sown.  The  plants  'should 
cover  the  ground  as  soon  as  up,  lest 
weeds  might  occupy  the  vacant  places. 
If  we  want  a  good  meadow,  or  pasture, 
we  must  not  wait  for  the  plants  to  tiller 
and  spread.  If  the  grass  looked  a  little 
yellow  after  it  came  up  I  would  apply 
100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre, 
^  a  top-areggiogr  Ag  to  tlio  use  of  lime. 


I  do  not  think  W.  F.  C.  will  need  it  if  he 
uses  the  itotash  fertilizer.  It  is  seldom 
that  buckwheat  can  be  got  off  the 
ground  to  sow  iwe  at  the  usual  time, 
and  when  sown  late  it  requires  more 
seed.  About  a  bushel  of  buckwheat  is 
sown  per  acre  in  this  county,  and  XVz 
bushel  of  rye,  if  sown  in  September. 

Pennsylvania.  J.  w.  i. 

Crown  Gall  on  Apple  Trees. 

One  of  our  readers  In  Illinois  writes  that 
on  his  three-year-old  apple  trees  he  finds 
a  good  deal  of  crown  gall.  He  wants  to 
know  what  is  considered  the  very  best 
known  remedy  for  combating  this  di.soase. 
as  he  wishes  if  possible  to  save  his  young 
trees. 

Ans.— If  the  trees  are  planted  in  the 
orchard  I  would  recommend  digging 
them  out  at  once  and  burning  them. 
The  mistake  is  made  in  planting  trees 
that  show  any  indication  of  the  galls. 
The  cutting  off  of  all  the  galls  from  the 
roots  when  planting  and  washing  the 
wounds  thoroughly  with  Bordeaux  may 
prove  effective,  but  the  risk  is  too  great 
to  justify  anyone  in  planting  trees  that 
show  any  indications  of  the  disease.  The 
trees  may  live  in  the  orchard  many 
years,  and  part  of  them  outgrow  the  dis¬ 
eased  condition  entirely,  but  it  will  en¬ 
feeble  their  growth.  The  gall  occurs  on 
the  plum,  peach,  apricot,  pear  and  cherry 
trees  as  well  as  the  apple.  It  begins 
growth  in  the  Spring  and  matures  in  the 
Fall.  At  the  first  appearance  the  galls 
appear  a  clear  white  translucemt  mass  of 
tissue,  attached  to  the  root  by  a  neck 
one-half  to  one-fourth  as  thick  as  the 
gall  itself.  Toward  Fall  the  gall  turns 
a  reddish  brown  color,  and  it  is  stated 
by  Prof.  Tourney,  in  Bulletin  No.  33  of 
the  Arizona  Experiment  Station,  that 
any  portion  of  a  gall  that  has  changed 
color  has  lost  the  power  of  further 
growth.  The  galls  cease  to  grow  to¬ 
ward  Fall,  and  usually  decay,  leaving  an 
open  wound  on  the  root  from  which  a 
circle  of  galls  appear  the  following 
Spring.  II.  c.  imuce. 

Iowa  Exp.  Station. 


Bedding  Plants  in  Fine  Condition 
Ready  for  Delivery  or  Shipment. 

CASH  WITH  UUDKU.  fOfl 

Alyssum.  Giant,  Doable  and  Dwarf, 2-inch . $2.oo 

SnandniKon.  White.2-ineh .  2.00 

AKcratura  Stella  Gurney,  Princess  Pauline  and 

Dwarf  White,  2-inch .  2.00 

Althernanthera.  Red  and  YcIlow,2-ineh.... .  2.00 

Oanna in  var. ,4-inch. $8 .  3-inch,  6.00 

iloleus  in  var., Standard  and  Fancy,  2-inch .  2.00 

Feverfew,  Little  Gem,  3-inch, $.5 . 2-inch,  2.00 

Geraniums,  Standard  var.,  4-inch,  in  bloom, 

$8;  o-inch,$5 . 2-inch, 

Geranium  Mmc.  Salleroi, 3-inch, $;■)  2-inch,  2.,i0 

Fuchsia  in  best  var., 3-inch,  $5 . 2-inch,  2., 50 

Heliotrope,  best  dark, 3-inch,  $.5 . 2-inch,  2..50 

Ivy.  German  and  Kenilworth,  2-inch .  2.00 

Ice  Plant,  8-inch,  S.5 . 2-inch,  2..50 

Lantana,  2t^-inch,$.5 . 2-lnch,  3.00 

Lemon  Verbena,  2t4-inch,$4 . 2-lnch,  3.00 

Petunia.  Double-Fringed, 3-inch, $3 . 2-inch,  2.50 

SaxifraRp,  2-inch .  3.00 

Stevla  var..  2-inch . 2.00 

Tradescantla(WanderinK  Jew  var.  )3-in.,$5;  2-in.  2.00 

Verbena,  in  best  var.. 2-inch . 2.00 

Vinca  var.  LarRC, $12  to  $20  per  100;  3-in..  $6;  2-In.  2.00 
Pansies.  Florists’  International,  in  bud  and 

bloom.  Per  1.000 .  1.5.00 

Aster  in  var.  Transplanted.  P,  rlOO .  1.00 

Gypsophlla  Paniculata.  lA'rlOO . 1.25 

Sweet  William.  Fall  transplanted . 2-inch,  1.25 

Centaurea  (Dusty  Miller).  Perl00,2-inch .  2.i0 

Cobiea  Seandens, 3-inch. $6 . 2-lnch,  3.00 

IjObelia  Compacta  and  Spcciosa,  2-inch .  2.00 

J’yrethriim  Aureum,  2-iiich .  2.00 

Mignonette,  2-inch .  2.00 

And  many  other  varieties  and  sizes  in  stock. 

VKGKTABLK  PLANTS. 


Celery.  Transplanted.  Per  100 . $0.30 

Pepper.  Transplanted.  Per  100 . 35 

Rhubarb  Clumps.  Per  100 .  5.00 


Tomato,  1.5c..  .50c.  and  $1  iier  lOO. 
Wholesale  Price-list  on  application. 
l/iriCR /pi/  3,500  Anthony  Avenue,  near  So. 
'•  l’»‘ Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 


Early  Tomato  and  Cabbage  Plants. 

I’artles  intending  to  set  write  KK.VNK  SHEAKKK 
&  SON.  Hiiigliamtoii,  N.  V.,  for  prices  on  stocky 
transplanted  jilants. 


New  Method 


of  BLANCHING  CKLKRY, 
used  with  any  system  of  culture. 
Perfect  blanching:  no  rot  or  rust.  No  bruising  or 
breaking  in  handling;  one-third  expense  of  boards  or 
earth.  .50c.  by  mail.  #20  for  best  bunch  of  celery 
by  this  method.  B.  L.  MADDEN,  Mt.  Perry,  Ohio. 


CELERY  PLANTS 

berry  Plants. 


—ready  July  1,  II  per 

_  1.000.  I’otted  Straw- 

per  UK),  from  July  15  to  August. 
SLAYMAKElt  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


BIG  STEM 


Sweet  Potato  Plants,  $1.75  per  1,000; 
Jersey  Red  and  Pierson  the  same; 
Jersey  Vellow.  $1.30.  Large  orders  less.  13  kinds. 
Write  for  price-list.  F.  S.  Newcomb,  Vineland,  N.  J 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


Farm  'Wagon  only  #21.95. 

In  order  to  Introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels  with 
Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Company, 
Quincy,  Ill.,  have  placed  upon  the  market  a  Farmer’s 
Handy  'Wagon,  that  is  only  25  inches  high,  fitted 
with  24  and  30  inch  wheels  with  4-inch  tire,  and 
sold  for  only  $21.95. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  the  best  material  through¬ 
out.  and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set  of 
new  wheels,  and  Lilly  guaranteed  for  one  year.  Cat¬ 
alogue  giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed  upon 
application  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Co., 
Quinev.  III.,  who  also  will  furnish  metal  wheels 
at  low  prices  made  any  size  and  width  of  tire  to  fit 
any  axle. 


BULLDOG  GRIP 


on  cross  wires.  We  have  made  and  sold  150.000.000 
••  Frost  Wedge-Locks  '’  within  the  past  five  years.  Tlie 
demand  increasing  every  month.  The  buyer  wants  a 
fence  that  will  last  a  lifetime.  We  make  It. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Don’t  keep  yonr  money  at  home 
for  Burglar  and  Fire  ravages.  You 
can  send  it  to  us,  no  matter  where 
you  live,  safely  and  conveniently. 
Wa  pay 

4  PERCENT  INTEREST 

compounded  semi-annually  on  any 
amount  from  one  dollar  up. 

Ours  is  a  Big,  Strong,  Savings 
Bank  with  immense  capital  and 
strong  men  back  of  it. 

Our  interest  rate  presents  a  bet¬ 
ter  proposition  than  Government 
Bonds,  is  just  as  safe  and  pays  on 
small  amounts  as  well  as  large. 

Write  for  Booklet  “H,”  Banking 
by  Mail” 

THE  FEDERAL  TRUST  CO. 

CAPITAL,  $1,500,000. 

Cleveland,  •  Ohio. 

The  City  of  Banks 


POTTED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

President  for  $3.  Kevitt’s  Plant  Farms,  Athenla,  N.J. 


COW  PEAS 


—Early  Black,  $1 .25  per  bn .,  sacked  and 
f.  o.  b.  O.  O.  Gwathmey,  Aylett,  Va. 


f  «  _  I  Home-grown  Crimson  Clover 

r  Ol  1C  Seed,  $3.50  per  bu.;  Cow  Peas, 

$1.50  per  bu.  J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


Cow  Peas 

Hammond'S  Extra  Early  .Whippoorwill,  Clay.'WonderfuI, 
Black’s,  $1.50  per  bu.,  mixed  $1.20.  Medium  Green 
Soja  Beans,  $2  per  bu.  Dwarf  Essex  Rape,  4c.  a  lb. 

HARRY  H.  HAMMOND  SEED  CO.  Ltd. 

Box  42.  Bay  City,  Michigan, 


THE  KELLY  CO., 

SEKD  MERCHANTS. 
150-152  Sheriff  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
All  kinds  of  grass  and  field  seeds  and 
poultry  supplies.  Seed  manual  free. 


Kecleaned 
Western 
Grown 
Clover. 

Timothy, 

Etc. 

Reference,  this  paper,  or  Park  National  Bank. 


GARDEN,  FIELD  and  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

CLOVER  and  TIMOTHY. 

BEARDLESS  SPRING  BARLEY. 

We  are  recleaners  of  all  kinds  of  BTeld  Seeds  and 
do  not  mix  Medium  with  Mammoth  Red  Cl  vet 
Write  for  Field  Seed  Price  List;  also  1903  Seed  ’»«<■ 
logue  mailed  free. 

The  Henry  Philipps  Seed  and  Implement  Co., 
116-117  St,  Clair  Street,  Toledo.  Ohio. 


WET  AND  DRY  ROT  PREVENTED 

d  fence  posts,  sills  and  all  exposed  timbers  made  to 
it  indefinitely  by  the  use  of  CONSEKt'O  '*  GOV 
ItE.SEKVATl VE.  It  permeates  and  hardens 
)od,  prevents  working  of  wood  worms,  insects,  etc. 
isl  but  a  trifle.  Write  for  free  circular. 

■SAML’EL  CABOT,  Mfg.  Chemist, __ 


Glenwood  Nurseries 

Most  complete  assortment  of  oholoa 

Omamenta/  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Tines. 

Bend  for  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  MORRIS YILLB,  PA. 
60  miles  from  New  York;  30  miles  from  Philadelphia- 


_ _  Lf  M.. 7 4  ^9  Y ft 


FREE 


FROM  RUST 


The  Asparagus  Roots  I  offer- healthy,  thrifty,  bright. 
Six  varieties.  One  and  two  year  old.  Low  In  price 
Free  catalogue.  Palmetto  Seed  for  sale. 

AiiTHUii  J.  Coi.LiNS,  Burlington  Co.,  Moorestowu,N.  J. 


GRASS  SEED 


CHOICE  RE-CLEANED  SEED  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

Dreer’s  Permanent  Pasture  Mixture  cannot  be  excelled  for 
producing  abundant  hay  crops,  and  luxurious  aftermatn. 
SYill  line  of  all  Grasses  and  Clovers;  also  special  mixtureb 
for  Lawns,  Golf  Links,  etc.  Circulars  and  prices  on  Mpfi' 
option.  EUSNHY  A.  DRfUSfL,  PbU»a«lpblat  Ta< 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

Garden  Queries.— 1.  For  home  use, 
where  quality  is  the  main  object  sought, 
what  varieties  of  the  following  stand  first  in 
your  judgment:  Muskmelon,  watermelon, 
sweet  corn,  asparagus,  celery,  tomato?  2. 
Does  it  injuriously  affect  any  garden  crops 
to  cultivate  in  the  early  morning  when  the 
dew  is  on?  3.  Many  old  people  are  govern¬ 
ed  much  in  planting  vegetables  and  flow¬ 
ers  by  the  moon’s  signs  or  phases.  Do  the 
various  experiment  stations  and  profes¬ 
sional  gardeners  find  anything  at  all  in 
this?  4.  Does  a  good  barometer  accurately 
foretell  a  storm?  Can  it  be  depended  upon? 

Stockport,  O.  w.  H.  B. 

1.  Of  cantaloupes  or  muslcmelons,  the 
Jenny  Lind,  Netted  Gera  and  Paul  Rose 
for  early  and  raediuin,  and  Long  Island 
Beauty  for  later  are  the  best  varieties 
1  know.  The  most  satisfactory  way, 
however,  is  to  test  some  of  the  standard 
sorts  and  observe  carefully  what  varie¬ 
ties  give  best  satisfaction  upon  your 
own  grounds.  There  is  some  hidden  con¬ 
tingency  of  soil  or  weather  conditions, 
that  sometimes  beats  the  oldest  inhabit¬ 
ant,  and  plays  all  sorts  of  pranks  with 
muskmelon  flavors.  It  is  safe  to  prove 
these  things  and  hold  fast  to  the  good. 
I  have  a  theory  which  may  be  eri’oneous, 
though,  for  I  have  not  fully  tested  it, 
but  I  am  pretty  well  convinced  that  lack 
of  potash  in  the  soil  is  responsible  for 
much  of  the  misdoings  of  muskmelons 
as  to  flavor  and  some  other  desirable 
points.  For  watermelons,  the  Mountain 
Sweet,  Kleckley’s  Sweet  and  Cuban 
Queen  are  good  as  the  best  for  northern 
latitudes.  We  of  the  North,  however, 
can  hardly  compete  with  our  southern 
neighbors  for  size  and  flavor,  but  the 
above  varieties  will,  I  think,  be  as  satis¬ 
factory  as  any.  Sheffield  Sugar  is  the 
best' first  early  sweet  corn  I  have  grown. 
It  stands  early  planting  and  is  also  a 
good  medium  early  by  planting  in  suc¬ 
cessions.  In  flavor,  I  do  not  consider  it 
superior  to  the  Cory  strains,  but  they 
are  so  tainted  with  smut  that  I  avoid 
them.  I  am  trying  a  new  sort  for  extra 
early  this  year,  and  will  report  later  on. 
Old  Colony  is  a  very  desirable  medium 
sort,  of  fine  table  quality,  and  a  heavy 
cropper.  Black  Mexican  is  probably  ex¬ 
celled  by  none  as  to  table  qualities,  if 
u.sed  in  prime  condition,  but  turns  dark 
blue  or  almost  black  as  it  matures.  As 
to  season,  it  is  medium,  and  a  very  de¬ 
sirable  sort.  As  to  taste,  I  may  not  be 
quite  up  to  date,  but  I  could  never  go 
into  ecstacies  over  the  Stowell’s  Ever¬ 
green  as  to  table  qualities.  It  has  a 
high  reputation  and  sells  on  sight,  but 
for  our  own  table  we  much  prefer  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman  or  the  old  Shoe  Peg,  so 
we  eat  these  latter  sorts  and  market  the 
former.  A  blind  person  would  hardly 
distinguish  any  difference  as  to  flavor 
between  the  varieties  of  asparagus. 
There  seems,  however,  to  be  a  difference 
in  sorts  as  to  resistance  of  rust  and  other 
fungi,  so  it  is  doubtless  well  to  plant 
those  varieties  which  seem  to  prove  most 
resistant.  Of  the  better  known  and  test¬ 
ed  kinds  the  Palmetto  seems  to  be  less 
liable  to  attack  than  most  others,  and 
Argenteuil,  a  French  sort,  as  yet  is 
standing  up  well  against  rust.  I  believe 
these  two  are  as  safe  as  any.  In  celery, 
I  hardly  think  there  is  any  that  will  give 
better  satisfaction  for  home  use  at  least 
than  Golden  Self-Blanching.  The  name, 
however,  is  misleading,  as  there  is  no 
known  variety  that  will  of  itself  blanch 
satisfactorily.  The  above-named  comes 
nearest  to  self-blanching  without  doubt, 
but  falls  short  of  the  mark  without  ar¬ 
tificial  aid.  It  is  good,  though,  and  will 
please  you  if  properly  grown.  For  a 
first  early  tomato  the  Fordhook  Fancy 
is  the  best  within  my  personal  knowl¬ 
edge.  A  French  variety  of  the  Ponder- 
osa  type,  but  still  unlike  that  variety,  is 
the  best  for  home  use  that  I  have  ever 
seen  or  grown.  Its  season  is  from  early 
to  late  and  it  is  thus  an  all-seasons  sort. 
It  sometimes  grows  rough  in  shape,  is 
very  large  in  size  and  has  no  superior  in 
table  and  canning  qualities.  It  now  goes 
under  the  name  of  Crimson  Whirlwind. 

2.  It  is  a  pretty  well  settled  fact,  I 
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think,  that  beans  of  all  varieties  should 
neither  be  worked  among,  nor  handled  in 
any  shape  when  wet  with  dew  or  rain. 
So  also  with  celery;  it  should  never  be 
handled  or  hilled  while  wet,  as  it  is  li¬ 
able  to  start  either  rust  or  rot.  I  pre¬ 
fer  not  to  work  any  vegetables  when 
either  they  or  the  ground  are  wet  with 
heavy  dew.  Sometimes  we  are  obliged 
to  do  it;  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  in¬ 
jury  arising  from  the  practice  except  to 
those  sorts  named  above.  But  the  work 
is  always  more  satisfactory  if  done  after 
the  moisture  has  dried  off. 

3.  None  of  the  experiment  stations,  so 
far  as  I  know,  pay  any  attention  what¬ 
ever  to  planting  or  sowing  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  moon’s  changes.  The  scien¬ 
tific,  as  well  as  the  practical  gardeners, 
have  their  individual  opinions,  and 
doubtless  follow  them  more  or  less  rigid¬ 
ly.  Many  people,  and  by  no  means  the 
old  alone,  have  very  strong  faith  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  moon’s  phases  and  the 
planting  time.  Only  yesterday  I  bought 
some  seed  potatoes  of  a  wealthy  and 
very  successful  farmer.  He  was  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  old  either,  to  recall  many  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  early  struggles  of  the  Pil¬ 
grims.  Yet  he  insisted  that  the  old  of 
the  moon  in  June  was  the  time  to  plant 
late  potatoes.  I  did  not  argue  the  case, 
but  resolved  to  plant  mine  just  as  soon 
as  I  could  properly  fit  the  ground,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  moon’s  infancy  or  old 
age.  Personally,  I  do  not  pay  any  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  moon’s  changes,  but  plant 
and  sow  wlienever  I  can  get  ready.  I 
do  not  believe  the  moon  affects  light  or 
heavy  yields,  but  if  others  differ  with 
me,  it  is  never  allowed  to  enter  into 
garden  operations  or  politics. 

4.  There  is  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  a 
good  barometer  foretells  the  weather 
changes  pretty  accurately.  However, 
many  of  the  instruments  sent  out  for  ad¬ 
vertising  purposes  are  very  poorly  con¬ 
structed  and  are  very  little  affected  by 
atmospheric  changes.  The  genuinely 
good  barometers  are  pretty  good  weather 
prophets,  but  they  may  indicate  a  storm 
or  change  that  is  miles  distant  and  never 
reaches  us.  So  if  our  barometers  do  in¬ 
dicate  a  storm  we  may  not  get  it  at  all, 
though  the  atmosphere  is  affected  for 
miles  around  the  storm  center.  A  good 
one  is  very  convenient,  and  by  carefully 
studying  them  and  taking  notes  they 
will  very  materially  assist  us. 

Some  Haud  Facts. — Just  now,  we  are 
face  to  face  with  some  problems  not  al¬ 
together  easy  of  solution.  The  unusual 
rainfall  of  the  past  year  has  so  com¬ 
pacted  the  soil  that  much  of  it  is  almost 
too  hard  to  plow.  A  few  weeks  ago  there 
was  a  pretty  general  opinion  that  we 
would  better  prepare  for  another  sea¬ 
son  of  water  gardening.  That,  however, 
has  given  place  to  a  longing  for  irri¬ 
gating  plants  and  some  means  by  which 
we  can  give  the  vegetation  a  little  some¬ 
thing  to  drink.  I  think  the  ground  al¬ 
ready  plowed  will  require  a  pretty  good 
dose  of  surface  culture  to  hold  what  lit¬ 
tle  moisture  there  is.  As  for  the  ground 
yet  to  be  plowed,  we  shall  have  to  go  to 
blasting  it  with  giant  powder  unless  we 
get  rain  soon.  Some  think  they  will 
defer  hauling  manure  and  plowing  until 
there  is  rain.  Personally,  I  think  I  shall 
plow  up  my  ground  as  fast  as  possible 
and  get  it  worked  fine.  Then  the  rain 
will  soak  in  when  it  does  come,  instead 
of  all  running  off.  I  shall  keep  at  it  as 
fast  as  possible,  and  find  out  which  is 
the  better  way.  J.  e.  morse. 

TWO  WAYS  OF  SETTING  A  TREE. 

The  old  idea  of  tree  planting  is  pretty 
well  illustrated  in  the  following  note  by 
W.  1.  Chamberlain  in  the  Ohio  Farmer: 

Dig  the  hole  for  the  tree  about  three 
feet  in  diameter  and  about  a  foot  deep, 
and  with  its  center  just  where  the  setting- 
stake  first  stood.  Place  the  finest  earth, 
say,  on  the  south  side  of  the  hole  and  the 
coarser  and  more  clayey  earth  on  the 
north  side,  and  none  either  east  or  west  of 
the  hole  where  it  would  cover  or  obstruct 
the  stakes.  Before  each  little  tree  is  set 
in,  the  end  of  every  bruised  root  should  be 


cut  off  smoothly  with  a  sharp  knife  inside 
of  the  bruise.  Thus  it  will  callous  and  heal 
sooner  and  send  out  small  roots  better. 
Keep  the  roots  all  damp  until  they  are 
set;  spread  the  roots  carefully,  fill  in  the 
best  and  finest  dirt  first,  work  it  all 
around  the  roots  with  the  hands  and  churn 
the  tree  up  and  down  gently  to  sift  the 
dirt  all  around  the  roots;  then  fill  and 
tramp  and  mound  up  slightly,  especially 
In  Pall,  and  protect  from  sunscald  and 
from  vermin  by  a  galvanized  iron  wire- 
screen  cylinder  from  the  gound  up  four 
feet  all  around. 

The  New  Way. 

A  sharp  contrast  to  .thte  method  is 
given  in  the  following  note  from  Grant 
Hitchings,  who  has  just  finished  plant¬ 
ing  an  orchard  of  85  acres: 

“In  digging  the  holes  the  orders  were 
to  dig  two  feet  wide  and  18  inches  deep; 
in  practice  the  majority  of  holes  were 
somewhat  less  than  the  measure  given. 
In  planting  I  cut  the  roots  back  so  they 
would  average  about  six  inches  in  length 
from  the  central  stub,  and  many  of  the 
trees  would  stand  on  these  cut  roots, 
forcing  them  down  to  bottom  of  hole. 
This  modifies  the  Stringfellow  method 
to  some  extent,  the  new  roots  starting 
from  end  of  stub  roots  instead  of  from 
near  the  stub  itself.  The  short  roots 
anchor  the  tree,  and  are  quite  an  advan¬ 
tage  for  this  reason.  We  packed  the 
best  soil  firmly  around  and  over  the 
roots,  and  then  placed  a  good  layer  of 
sods  over  the  entire  surface  of  hole,  dig¬ 
ging  some  in  addition  to  ones  taken  out, 
treading  them  down  firmly  and  finally 
covering  them  at  least  three  inches  deep 
with  the  mellow  soil,  leaving  it  loose. 
The  sods  act  like  a  mulch,  and  as  they 
decay  furnish  humus  just  where  wanted 
for  a  starter.  The  surface  mulch  will  be 
placed  around  the  trees  from  the  edge  of 
the  dug  hole  outward  for  from  12  to  18 
inches.  We  do  not  plow  any  sod.  Some 
corn  stubble  ground  we  plow  and  seed 
with  12  quarts  clover,  12  of  Blue  grass, 
and  12  quarts  Orchard  grass  per  acre. 
With  14  men  I  could  average  planting 
900  trees  in  10  hours.  One  day  we 
planted  1,100.” 


When  the  Big  Ticks  Jump 


un  th«!  Little  Lamb 


Soon  after  shearing,  the  large  sheep 
ticks  find  too  little  protection  in  the 
short  wool.  They  migrate  to  the  lambs. 
Look  out  for  them.  Either  on  sheep  or 
lambs  ticks  can  cause  more  loss  to 
growei-s  than  almost  any  other  com¬ 
mon  parasite.  Tne  one  harmless  cure  is 
Chloro-Naptholeum  Dip.  It  does  not 
make  the  sheep  sick,  does  not  harm  the 
wool.  Used  properly,  it  will  kill  all 
ticks,  scab.  Itch,  lice  and  other  parasites. 
It  is  stimulating  to  the  skin  and  causes 
a  better  growth  of  wool.  There  is  a 
dealer  in  almost  every  prosperous  agri¬ 
cultural  center.  If  you  do  not  find  him. 
write  to  The  West  Disinfecting  Co., 
Inc.,  4  E.  59th  st.  New  York.  One  gal¬ 
lon  can  costs  ?l.o0,  express  charges  pre¬ 
paid;  5  gallons.  $6.75,  10  gallons,  $12.50. 

We  quote  all  customers  of  “C-N”  Dip, 
special  rates  on  sheep  dipping  tanks — 
so  low  in  price  that  everyone  can  afford 
to  buy  them. 


Chloro-Naptholeum 


The  Sickle 
Lawn  Mower 

will  clip  short  and  long  grass  from 
your  lawn  easily,  smoothly,  nicely. 
Has  plenty  of  speed,  power  and 
weight.  See  that  lly  wheel. 
Write  for  particulars.  Mention 
this  paper.  Ask  for  circular  B. 

LEAVITT  MFG.  CO., 

Tuscola,  III. 


I’UKIT :K/V  uemokkiiagica. 


A  Distressing  Disorder  in  Horses — Its  Cause 
and  Its  Cure. 

URPUKA  is  a  disease 
whicii  usually  lollows 
uisieinpers  and  is  due 
to  uetexioraied  condi¬ 
tion  oi  the  blood,  re¬ 
sulting  tioin  improper 
treanneni  and  liltny 
surroundingst.  it  is 
characterized  by  re.l 
spots  on  the  mucous 
nicinuraue  or  the  nose, 
swelling  ot  the  tegs 
and  nose  which  ends  abruptly.  Occasion¬ 
ally  the  eyes  become  swollen  and  tears 
will  drip. 

Ji.xposure.  to  cold  or  draughts  of  cold  air 
excite  attacks  and  even  alter  tlie  animal 
has  apparently  recovered  may  cause 
relapses. 

Treatment.— One  to  two  dram  doses  of 
dried  sulpliate  of  iron  with  a  dram  of 
gentian  and  ginger  given  three  or  four 
times  a  day  is  good  treatment.  In  early 
attacks,  chlorate  of  potash  should  be 
given  in  half  ounce  doses  three  times  a 
day  for  one  or  two  days,  then  the  dose 
must  be  reduced.  After  the  first  day  or 
two,  dram  doses  of  chlorate  of  potash 
with  dram  doses  of  dried  sulphate  of  iron 
in  two  dram  doses  of  powdered  gentian 
give  good  results  and  should  be  used 
every  rour  to  six  houi’s. 

An  ounce  of  tincture  of  iron  in  a  quart 
of  water  applied  to  tlie  swellings  with  a 
sfionge  several  times  a  day  is  of  advan¬ 
tage.  This  treatment  is  much  more  effec¬ 
tive  and  rapid  when  supplemented  by  Dr. 
Hess’  Stock  Food,  the  best  tonic  and  regu¬ 
lator  for  horses  of  every  age  and  condi¬ 
tion.  This  food  is  invaluable  in  convales¬ 
cence  after  Purpura,  building  up  the  ani¬ 
mal  very  rapidly,  purifying  the  blood, 
restoring  healthy  flesh  and  muscular  elas¬ 
ticity  with  a  glossy  coat  and  willing 
action. 

Dr.  Hess’  Stock  Food  is  a  guaranteed 
flesh  producer,  it  produces  flesh  by  com¬ 
pelling  the  system  to  appropriate  every 
particle  of  nutrition  out  of  the  stuff  fed, 
allowing  nothing  to  pass  off  undigested. 

Dr.  Hess’  Stock  Food  is  sold  on  a  written 
guarantee,  in  100  lb.  sacks  $5.00,  smaller 
packages  at  a  slight  advance;  fed  in  small 
dose. 

Kvery  package  of  Dr.  Hess’  Stock  Food 
contains  a  little  yellow  card,  which  en¬ 
titles  the  holder  to  free  advice  and  pre¬ 
scriptions  from  Dr.  Hess,  a  graduate  of 
both  medical  and  veterinary  colleges. 

Dr.  Hess  has  written  a  book  on  the 
diseases  of  stock  and  poultry.  It  is  the 
only  complete  treatise  for  farmers  and 
stockmen  published.  It  is  consulted  and 
commended  by  many  leading  veterina¬ 
rians. 

For  a  little  information  this  valuable 
book  will  be  mailed  to  you  free,  postage 
paid.  Write  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Ashland, 
Ohio,  state  what  stock  you  have,  what 
stock  food  you  have  fed;  also  mention 
this  paper.  Write  at  once  and  the  book 
will  be  sent  free,  postage  paid. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  W** 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

HAVANA,  ILL 


CRE  OF  CORN 

“Corn  lo  King.’*  Its  wonderful  possibilities  practical-  | 
ly  cleveli.ped  in  the  newest  and  latest  Silage  work;  | 


j  “MODERN  SILAGE  METHODS.’’ 

•  An  entirely  new  and  practical  work  on  Sil<w,  their  con- 

Istruction  and  the  process  of  tilling,  to  which  js  added  ] 
.  complete  and  reliable  information  regarcling  Silage  and  . 

I"  its  composition;  feeding  and  a  treatise  on  rations,  | 
being  a  1-eeders’  and  Dairymens'  Guide. 

i  I— Advantages  of  the  Silo.  IV-How  to  Make  Silage. 

I  II  -Building  the  Silo.  V-Feeding  Silage. 

;  III— Silage  Crops.  VI  A  Feeder’s  Guide. 

I  pa^es  of  plain,  pracileal  information  fof 

i  practical  mon.  Contains  just  the  things^ 
you  bavo  waotud  to  kuow  and  could  not  flndctie- 
wbero.  Copyrighted  1903.  Poatpaid  for  10 
cents,  etamps  or  coin. 

THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO. 

Salem,  OhlOi 


U.S.  PAKIVIER’S  SPECIAL 

This  Kraud  Buggy  Oiler  is  described  in  our 
KKKE  vehicle  book.  When  you  buy  direct 
rrom  our  factory  you  save  middleman's  profit 
and  get  our  2  years  guarantee.  Saiisfaction 
and  safe  delivery  guaranteed  or  money  refun.i, 
ded.  We  pay  freight  charges.  Buggies  $21.50,^ 

Runabouts  $26, Phaetons  $46.50,UarDess  $4.25  ^ 

Don’t  boy  a  Kiip  until  you  see  our  full  line  of 
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CUSTOM-MADE  VEHICLES. 

Write  today  for  Money  Saving  Catalogue. 

u.  S.  BUGGY  &  CART  CO.,  B  B27,  CINCINNATI.  0. 


30  YEARS  SELLING  DIRECT 


We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  vehicles 
and  harness  In  the  world  selling  to  con¬ 
sumers  exclusively. 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 
butship  anywhere  for 
examination,  guaran¬ 
teeing  safe  delivery. 

You  are  out  nothing 
if  not  satisfied.  We 
make  195  styles  of  ve* 
hici  es  and  66  styles  ot 
harness. 

Visitors  are  always  wsl* 
oome  at  our  Pactory. 


No.  32T— Surrey.  Price  $78. 
As  good  as  sells  for  $50  more. 


EXKHABT  CARRIAOE  &  HARNESS  KFO, 
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Ruralisms 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

The  Pink  Doc  wood. — The  common 
white-flowered  dogwood,  Cornus  florida, 
is  everywhere  one  of  the  handsomest  of 
pur  native  flowering  trees.  It  is  widely 
distributed  over  the  eastern  United 
States  and  portions  of  Mexico,  and  is  so 
plentiful  in  most  localities  that  its  use 
as  a  dooryard  tree  is  much  neglected, 
but  nothing  that  can  be  transplanted 
from  the  woods  is  likely  to  give  more 
satisfaction.  When  in  bloom  a  well¬ 
shaped  dogwood  is  as  showy  as  the  fin¬ 
est  Magnolias.  Young  seedlings  an  inch 
or  less  in  diameter,  especially  if  taken 
from  cle.arings  where  well  exposed  to  the 
sun,  are  quite  likely  to  live  if  the  trans¬ 
fer  is  made  without  undue  loss  of  roots, 
though  transplanted  dogwoods  at  times 
have  a  trying  habit  of  getting  through 
the  first  Summer  with  scarcely  a  show 
of  foliage.  If  the  bark  keeps  green  and 
plump  iJie  tree  is  still  safe,  even  if  only 
a  str^  leaf  or  so  is  put  out,  and  may  be 
expected  to  start  off  well  the  coming 
year.  The  foliage  colors  up  about  equal 
to  the  famed  Scarlet  oak,  while  the  bril¬ 
liant  red  berries  are  retained  until  early 
Winter.  Botanists  term  the  showy  parts 
of  dogwood  blooms  the  involucre,  as  the 
true  flowers  are  in  a  small  compact 
greenish  cluster  in  the  center,  but  for 
decorative  purposes  the  pearly  bracts, 
spreading  three  or  four  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter  in  good  specimens,  will  always  be 
considered  as  the  flowers.  There  is  a 
weeping  variety  having  branches  that 
droop  gracefully,  but  it  is  very  sparingly 
planted,  being  somewhat  less  hardy  and 
free  in  bloom  than  the  type.  A  really 
superb  companion  for  the  snowy  billows 
of  the  common  dogwood  blooms  is  the 
pink  or  red-flowered  variety  introduced 
several  years  ago,  and  now  growing  into 
blooming  size  in  many  localities.  The 
color  is  deep  and  rich  when  seen  in 
mass,  and  has  been  particularly  satis¬ 
factory  this  season.  The  red  dogwood 
has  not  been  considered  as  free  in  bloom 
as  the  white,  but  we  have  noted  little 
difference  for  several  past  years  in  the 
plantings  in  this  vicinity.  The  red  and 
weeping  varieties  are  propagated  by 
budding  on  common  stocks,  and  are 
therefore  more  expensive.  In  group 
plantings  we  notice  the  best  effects  are 
had  when  about  one-third  of  the  trees 
have  pink  flowers.  The  weeping  one  is 
best  used  as  a  specimen,  planted  alone, 
as  it  does  not  greatly  resemble  the 
other  varieties. 

Local  Fruit  Pkospects. — The  weath¬ 
er  continues  quite  abnormal,  no  rain 
having  fallen  for  more  than  four  weeks, 
while  steady  winds  have  rapidly  extract¬ 
ed  the  moisture  from  the  soil,  cemented 
closely  by  the  last  downpour,  which  con¬ 
tinued  three  days  without  cessation. 
Grass  and  shallow-rooted  plants  are  at 
a  standstill,  as  the  bright  daily  sunshine 
cannot  make  up  for  chill  breezes  and 
lack  of  moisture.  Strawberries  and  the 
later  orchard  fruits  had  clear  weather 
through  their  blooming  period,  though 
the  days  were  often  too  cool  to  encour¬ 
age  bees  and  insects  to  work  among  the 
blossoms.  It  is  now  plain  that  much 
harm  was  done  by  the  two-day  freeze  in 
early  April  following  the  unusually 
warm  days  of  March.  The  first  straw¬ 
berry  blooms  had  nearly  all  blackened 
centers,  but  the  later  ones  set  fruits  in 
a  satisfactory  manner.  Moderate  rains 
would  doubtless  ensure  a  fair  crop  if  not 
too  long  delayed.  Currants  and  goose¬ 
berries  promise  well,  while  peaches  and 
Japan  plums  are  little  more  than  fail¬ 
ures.  The  rain  washed  away  the  pollen 
of  most  blooms  that  escaped  the  frost, 
but  native  and  European  plums  make  a 
much  better  showing.  Japans  and  their 
direct  hybrids  show  much  weakness, 
many  branches  dying  off  when  partly 


leafed  out,  and  even  well-established 
trees  have  a  discouraged  look.  Evidence 
is  accumulating  that  the  Japan  plums 
are  generally  too  precocious  and  sensi¬ 
tive  to  early  Spring  warmth  for  our  cli¬ 
mate,  though  there  is  room  for  hope  con¬ 
cerning  future  dilute  hybrids  in  this  in¬ 
teresting  section.  Pear  blossoms  were 
abundant,  but  so  deformed  as  regards 
the  stigmas  and  pollen-bearing  organs 
that  fertilization  is  very  scanty.  Kieffers 
will  generally  be  scarce  and  even  the 
heretofore  reliable  but  worthless  Golden 
Russet  opened  in  an  imperfect  manner. 
From  present  appearances  European 
pears  promise  a  better  crop  than  the 
orientals. 

Apples  and  Juneijekhies  bloomed  in 
great  profusion,  and  trees  of  the  latter 
are  loaded  with  berries,  while  apples  are 
not  sufficiently  advanced  to  base  a  con¬ 
clusion.  It  was  easy  to  see  great  num¬ 
bers  of  the  apple  blooms  were  imperfect 
and  in  consideration  of  the  heavy  crop 
of  fair  fruits  last  year  a  large  yield  can¬ 
not  be  reasonably  expected.  As  for  the 
Juneberries,  they  are  worth  the  space 
they  occupy  for  their  clouds  of  bloom 
alone,  as  the  robins  may  be  depended 
upon  to  harvest  the  fruits  in  advance  of 
their  complete  ripening. 

Cherries  Will  re  Scarce. — Cherry 
blooms  were  numerous,  but  came  out  so 
gradually  that  they  made  but  little  show. 
Many  were  imperfect,  and  the  set  of 
fruits  seems  very  sparse.  Rubus  fruits 
are  swelling  their  buds  in  a  normal 
manner,  and  the  canes  show  little  in¬ 
jury  from  cold. 

Good  Timu  to  Kill  Weeds. — One  of 
the  compensations  of  the  dry  weather 
is  the  opportunity  to  kill  out  per-innial 
weeds  that  creep  with  such  annoying 
persistence  in  all  permanent  plantings. 
The  use  of  the  hoe  in  the  hard  dried-oui 
soil  is  a  great  weariness,  but  we  feel  that 
the  carrots,  plantains  and  grasses  if 
chopped  out  well  below  the  growing 
points,  will  “stay  dead”  a  long  time  un¬ 
der  such  arid  conditions.  As  for  the 
annual  weeds  it  is  too  cool  and  dry  for 
them  to  make  even  a  start.  w.  v.  f. 


A  Family  Fruit  Garden  for  Ohio. 

W.  n.  B.,  Stockport,  O.— Will  you  give  us 
what  you  consider  a  model  or  ideal  home 
garden  of  small  fruits  for  a  family  of  six 
for  the  latitude  of  central  Ohio?  Name 
varieties  and  quantities  of  each,  keeping 
in  mind  quality  and  beauty  first,  then  size, 
productiveness,  etc. 

Ans. — In  planting  a  small  fruit  gar¬ 
den  of  berries  for  family  use  there  are 
many  things  to  consider,  but  quality  is 
surely  a  matter  of  prime  importance.  A 
succession  is  another  of  the  points  to  be 
considered.  In  the  following  list  these 
matters  will  have  proper  allowance. 
The  varieties  will  serve  for  many  othei 
sections  besides  central  Ohio.  The 
strawberry  is  first  in  season,  and  the  va¬ 
rieties  will  be  named  in  order  of  ripen¬ 
ing  in  it  and  in  the  others  as  well,  for 
the  convenience  of  planters.  They  are 
as  follows:  Michel,  Lady  Thompson,  Bu- 
bach.  Splendid,  Carrie, Wm.  Belt,  Brandy¬ 
wine  and  Gandy.  If  50  plants  of  each 
are  set  they  should  make  a  patch  in  one 
season  about  large  enough  for  “a  family 
of  six,”  but  100  would  ue  more  to  my 
notion,  for  plenty  of  berries  and  some  to 
spare  should  always  be  provided.  Of 
raspberries.  King,  Palmer,  Cardinal,  Eu¬ 
reka,  Loudon,  Cumberland  and  Kansas 
will  be  found  good.  A  dozen  plants  of 
each  will  yield  a  fair  supply,  but  twice 
that  number  is  better.  Of  the  blackber¬ 
ries,  Early  King,  Early  Harvest,  Eldor¬ 
ado,  Agawam,  Minnewaska  and  Erie  are 
among  the  best.  Mayes  and  Lucretia 
dewberries,  which  are  trailing  varieties 
of  the  blackberry  family,  that  ripen  very 
early,  are  well  worth  planting.  The 
same  number  of  plants  are  required  as 
of  raspberries.  A  dozen  plants  each  of 
the  following  varieties  of  the  gooseberry 
will  be  about  right:  Champion,  Down¬ 
ing,  Triumph  and  Columbus.  The  same 
number  of  currant  bushes  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  kinds  will  be  sufficient:  Holland, 
Wilder,  Red  Cross  and  White  Imperial. 

IL  E.  V,  D. 


IRABIA  OREEIM,  Star  Brana 

Warranted  SlrlrUy  l*iiro. 

In  2rf01!».  Kcks . I  3^  i>«rlh. 

In  100  to  1 75 1 1).  ...  1 4  ct«.  «  « 

lnl4,  28,  .56lb.  KILO . |  4^  cts.  «  « 

lu  2  or  5  lb.  boxes . |  5  cts.  ** 

ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  PULP, 
Star  Brand 

For  Spraying  Fruit  'IVeea 
In  100 lb.  KeKA..»« . I cte.  per  Ih. 

LADIES  CREAM  CHINA  SILK  WAISTS  AT^ $2.99. 

Au  excellent  garment  for  the  hot  Humnier  days,  has  Valenciennes 
lace  inaurtioii  down  the  front,  hemstitched  tucks  on  each  side  and 
also  in  back.  Fancy  collar  and  cuffs.  Order  No.  F  F  254, 

SPECIAL  SUMMER  BARGAINS 

COFFEE,  Kreen,  very  high  utade  quality, 

“Sultana  brand,” . .,7  cts.  perlb. 

COFFEE,  roasted,  “  Vienna  Brand,”  onr  own 

blend . Price  l»er  Ih.  |0ct8. 

TEA,  very  choice  mixture,  our  brand,  “('UltIO 
UHOP,”  Formosa  Oolong,  Kiiglish  Breakfast,  Ja¬ 
pan,  Young  Hyson,  Mixed  and  Ceylon . 

Price  |>er  lb.  34  cts.  Price  per  5  lb.  box  $  |  ,69 

“red  STAR"  LAUNDRY  SOAP. 

80  one  lb.  cakes,  ]H‘r  U>x, 
cakes,  per  box,  STtaSA 

Write  US  for  prices  on  any  article  yon  may  require.  Wo  supply 
every  want,  being  equipped  to  fill  all  orders  promptly.  Send  ns 
your  name  and  address  and  we  win  mall  yon  FKKK  onr  96  page 
booklet,  “OOLDKN  OPPOKTIMTIKS  FOK  MONKY  KAVKIW” 
which  contalnslllustrallons,  descriptions  and  quotations  on  artl- 
dee  needed  in  every  houBehohl.  WltlTK  TO  DAY. 

R.  H.  MACV  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

Estsbiliilied  1858.  The  World’s  Original  and  Largest  Uepartnieiit  .Store. 


pisparen^ 

saves 

trees 

FROM  ALL  LEAF -EATING  INSECTS 

Most  powerful  Insecticide  made;  safest  to 
use;  never  injures  foliage.  One  spraying 
remains  effective  through  the  season,  out¬ 
lasting  many  applications  of  Paris  green  or 
similar  sprays.  The  only  one  that  de¬ 
stroys  both  broods  of  the  codling- 
moth.  Usedandendorsed  by  professional 
foresters  and  orchardists,  park  superin¬ 
tendents,  tree  wardens,  experiment  stations. 
Springfield  City  Fore.ster  Gale  says:  “  I 
know  of  no  better  preparation.” 

Enough  for  a  large  orchard,  $4.25 
Enough  for  75  gals,  spray  .  1.00 

2  lb.  sample . 50 

Large  illustrated  catalogue  free. 

CWIiS  BT  P  INSECTICIDE 
D^VwrVCin  COMPANY 

Address  nearest  office: 

Boston,  New  York,  or  Cincinnati 


The  Director  of  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station,  Professor  C.  E.  Thorne,  says: 
‘‘Disparene  is  a  better  insecticide  than 
Paris-green,  because  it  does  not  injure  the 
foliage.” 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

And  other  Insects  can  be  Controlled  by  Using 


VdUOilV/  l-UldSII  TVIlclie 

Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

It  also  prevents  Curl  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  Entomolo 
ylsta.  This  Boap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  Insecticide 
M-lb.  Kegs,  $2.60;  100-lb.  Kegs,  $4.50;  Half-Barrel 
170  lbs.,  8Hc.  per  lb.;  Barrel.  425  lbs.,  3J4c.  Larg 
'  uantltles,  Special  Kates.  Bend  for  Clronlars. 
JAMBS  GOOD,  939  N.  Front  St..  Pblladelohla,  Pi 


FUMA 


MM  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
^  '  Woodchucks, Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceedingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

Carbon  Bisulphiile”.*,r»“oS 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan.  N.  Y. 


inSclianGk  Perfect  Sprayei 


bage,  and  any  kind  of  truck.  No  pumps,  pipes,  cog¬ 
wheels  or  small  nozzles.  40  acres  in  one  day.  Send  for 
pamphlet.  JuuN  K.  SuANaLK,Mfr.,H.lgbtstown,  N.  J 


FOUR 


srJ 


ll/W 


Our  money  winning  books, 
written  by  men  who  know,  tell 
you  all  about 

Pot^esh 

They  are  needed  by  every  man 
who  owns  a  field  and  a  plow,  and 
who  desires  to  get  the  most  out 
of  them. 

They  are  free.  Send  postal  card. 

GERMAN  KALI  AVORKS 
93  Nnsunii  Bfreot,  Now  York 


D/?  y  SF*RA  YIAIC 


i 


THE  BROWNIE 
DUSTER 


Brownie  Duster, 

- 

- 

§3.00 

Little  Giant, 

- 

- 

.fi.OO 

Champion,  -  -  - 

- 

- 

7.50 

Mammoth  Champion, 

- 

- 

15.00 

Jumbo,  -  -  - 

- 

- 

25.00 

Descriptive  Circular  of  each  on  application. 
Also  Dry  InsecticiileK  and  Fungicides  for  these 
machines.  LEGGETT  &  BRO.. 

301  Pearl  Street,  New-York,  N.  V. 


f»RAyiNO 

OnrUne  of  sprayers  ana  appU. 
ances  fits  every  man’s  nesda. 

Hand,Krvapsack.Buoket,  >. 

Field,  Barrel,  and  PowM 
sprayers, twenty  styles.  Bestnossles 
made,  attachments,  formulas,  etc. 
Select  the  useful  and  reliable.  Catalog  free 
THB  SEKma  00.,  Salem,  Ohio. 

thittr»ae0nt*, 


pomplng.  Compr«88«4l  Blr  runt  It  to  ipnj  ^ 
W  Boro  of  Tlno8.  Boy  obd  oArrj  Bod  operBU.  ^ 
/U1  working  and  oontaot  part*  of  braM.  Long 
lino  of  blgb  grada  tprayerf  for  aYary  purpoaa 
tkown Id  Catalog  P.  It  Is  PBEB.  Writ#  M 
onca  if  you  waiit  iha  aganey. 

cpppfussarn  ROCHESTER.  I.T. 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines. 

Organize  an  exchange  In  yonr 
community.  Full  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 

162  St.  Clair  Street, 

C-  N.  301.  CliEVEIiAND,  O. 


ARROW  BRAND 


Asxilialt 
Ready  Ruuiiiig 


can  be  very 
advantageous¬ 
ly  applied  on 
SILOS.  Farm 
Rullaiiigs  or 
Sheds  by  any 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO. 

H‘4  Pine  St.,  New  York.  samples. 


CHARTER 

Gasoline  Engine. 

For  ttriikding,  Shelling,  Fodder  Cuttingi 
Threshing,  Pumping,  Sawing,  etc. 

STATIONARIES,  PORTABLES,  SAWING 
AND  PUMPING  OUTFITS,  ETC. 
Send  tor  Illust’d  Catalog  A  Testhnonlals. 

State  Your  PowOf  Meeda. 

r.HARTPR  r.i<:  rNRiNP  nn  Rm  9r  stfri  INB.  ILL. 


RAPID  POTATO  SPRAYING. 

Hand  spraying  Is  too  slow  for  the  potato  Held.  For  the  grower  who  has  a  consider¬ 
able  acreage  the  ideal  machine  from  numerous  considerations  is  the 

WATSON  FOUR  ROW  SPRAYER. 

As  shown  Id  out,  It  is  a  60  gal.  tank  mounted  on  cart  which  straddles  two  rows  and  enrays  four  rows  at  a  time. 
Perfectly  automatic  in  all  workings.  Power  is  generated  by  wheel  pearing  and  distributed  over  plants  under 
Automatic  agitator  keeps  mixture  stirred  and  brush  operates  toclean  strainer  and  avoid  clogging, 
and  nocxles  adjust  for  width  or  narrowness.  Brass  pump  and  working  parts,  nothing  to  corrode,  no 
leather  or  rubber  Yalves.  Improved  Vermorelnotzles.  Sprays  80  to  40  acres  per  day.  We  make  the  Orchard 
Monarch,  Empire  King.  Gurfiold  Knapsack  and  a  large  line  of  sprayers  for  all  purposes.  Write  for  free  spray- 


“S^FrencIi  Bordeaux  Mixture 

True  Blue  Color.  Butter  flue;  ready  for  dilution.  Sold  by  Seedsmen.  Send  for  pamphlet  to 

HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT  WORKS,  FIshkill-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


The  Drought.— They  tell  us  we  have 
had  more  rain  in  our  section  than  in  any 
other  place  within  100  miles.  If  that  is  so 
1  am  very  sorry  for  others.  We  are  cer¬ 
tainly  drier  than  dust,  except  where  we 
have  a  thick  mulch  on  the  ground.  On 
some  of  the  lower  fields  there  is  a  little 
moisture  down  three  inches  or  so  under 
the  dust,  but  this  seems  to  do  little  good, 
for  the  best  feeding  roots  of  the  young 
plant  are  up  close  to  the  surface.  The 
soil  on  the  hills  is  baked  hard.  We  have 
tried  to  plow  the  corn  ground  at  the  back 
end  of  the  farm,  but  had  tc  give  It  up  and 
wait  for  a  soaking  rain.  This  soil  is  baked 
dry.  and  is  also  full  of  roots  and  briers  so 
that  the  plow  sticks  and  jumps — pounding 
and  bruising  the  horses’  shoulders.  We  will 
let  that  go  until  we  get  a  good  rain,  and 
then  plow  and  fit  it  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
If  we  had  plowed  that  field  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  April  we  would  have  had  it  in  better 
shape  ....  The  worst  thing  about 
this  drought  is  that  it  holds  up  the  onion 
transplanting.  The  plants  are  ready  and 
the  ground  is  fit,  except  that  the  upper 
three  inches  are  dry  as  brick-dust.  It 
would  be  folly  to  stick  those  onion  plants 
into  the  dry  dust.  They  are  still  in  the 

hotbed  waiting  for  rain . The 

strawberries  need  rain,  but  will  make  a 
fair  crop  any  way— especially  those  on  the 
lower  fields.  I  notice  that  the  wild  straw¬ 
berries  on  the  hills  are  dried  up.  To  my 
surprise,  the  wild  plants  wJiich  1  have 
brought  into  cultivation  give  way  to  the 
drought,  while  the  cultivated  plants  keep 
on.  1  expected  to  see  my  wild  plants  when 
given  good  food  and  care  respond  and 
make  use  of  their  “native  strength,”  but 
with  the  same  care  and  soil  both  Marshall 
and  President  sail  right  past  them.  I 
think  our  cultivated  varieties  would  al.so 
beat  the  wildings  on  the  hill  where  they 
are  now  burning  up.  I  regret  to  say  that 
my  theory  concerning  the  great  vigor  of 
wild  plants  doesn’t  pan  out  under  the 
roasting  May  is  giving  us.  1  imagine  that 
many  of  what  I  call  wild  plants  are  lun- 
aways— that  is  descendants  of  the  culti¬ 
vated  patches  which  50  years  ago  were 
found  on  our  hills.  lad’t  without  c.are  or 
guidance  they  have  gone  backward  lost 
much  of  their  power  to  produce  root,  run¬ 
ner  and  fruit.  I  have  heard  of  well 
trained  shepherd  dogs  that  were  brought  to 
Patagonia  to  herd  sheep.  When  kept  with 
man  and  well  handled  they  did  well.  Fin¬ 
ally  some  of  them  were  abandoned  and 
left  to  run  wild.  After  three  or  four  gene¬ 
rations  of  this  wildness  they  forget  their 
training  and  were  worse  than  wolves  in 
attacking  the  sheep.  Tliey  lacked  the 
direction  which  shepherds  gave  them,  and 
in  the  great  hustle  for  existence  went  back 
to  nature.  Idan  was  given  dominion  over 
the  force  of  nature  in  order  that  he  might 
hold  the  wild  things  up  to  the  demands  of 
( ivilissation.  That  is  one  reason  why  a 
fanner  should  try  to  obtain  well-bred 
plants  and  animals,  and  keep  on  breeding 
them  up.  People  scmetimes  think  that  the 
little  bits  of  care  and  handling  do  not  count 
— that  they  have  little  to  do  with  the  great 
tilings.  George  Eliot  knew  better  than  this, 
for  she  wrote  in  “Romola”  that  “we  pre¬ 
pare  ourselves  for  sudden  deeds  by  the  reit¬ 
erated  choice  of  good  or  evil  that  gradually 
determines  character.”  ...  In  order  to 
make  this  drought  harder  than  ever  to  bear 
clouds  form  in  the  west  neariy  every  day, 
and  print  a  regular  advertisement  of  rain 
ali  over  the  sky.  It  fools  us  day  after  day, 
for  all  of  a  sudden  the  sun  pops  through 
the  clouds  and  the  wind  starts  up  to  biow 
a  little  more  moisture  out  of  the  ground. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  drawbacks,  there 
never  was  a  better  season  for  killing  weeds 
and  old  sod! 

A  Pew  “Ifs.”— I  don’t  like  to  indulge  in 
“ifs,”  yet  sometimes  they  are  useful.  I 
think  of  three  good  ones  this  Spring.  If  1 
had  spent  $50  for  lime  and  fertilizer  last 
year  when  we  sowed  that  Alfalfa  the 
chances  now  are  that  we  would  cut  a  fair 
crop  of  Alfalfa  hay  this  year. 

You  have  no  Alfalfa  then? 

I  don’t  believe  there  are  15  plants  on  over 
three  acres.  The  little  plants  I  referred  to 
prove  to  be  a  dwarf  clover.  I  wanted  to 
see  if  the  crop  would  grow  on  our 
hills  without  help.  I  now  know  that  it  wiil 
not.  This  information  would  have  cost  less 
if  I  had  taken  the  advice  of  people  who 
knew— but  we  are  not  likely  to  make  the 
same  mistake  again!  Alfalfa  is  not  like 
the  cow  pea — it  must  be  fed  and  cared  for, 
and  we  will  remember  that  when  we  try  it 
again  this  year.  ...  If  I  had  known  two 
years  ago  what  1  now  know  aboi.t  the 
Stringfellow  plan  of  starting  trees  we 
would  pick  many  high-priced  peaches  this 
year.  As  it  is  we  shall  have  some  fruit 
from  those  trees,  but  we  might  have  had 
more.  I  set  little  June-budded  trees  and 
tried  to  kill  them  to  see  whether  the  sys¬ 
tem  would  stand  hard  treatment.  I  fed 
the  trees  practically  nothing  the  first  year, 
and  gave  them  little  care.  They  are  now 


small  but  very  thrifty.  Last  year  and  this 
I  bought  larger  trees,  pruned  them  to  whip 
and  stub,  and  planted  in  small  holes,  but 
not  with  a  crowbar.  We  fed  them  fair 
doses  of  fertilizer,  hoed  around  them  and 
gave  them  a  mulch.  If  I  had  used  larger 
trees  the  first  year,  and  handled  them  as 
we  are  now  doing,  our  crop  would  be  sure. 

.  .  .  If  I  had  piped  the  water  down  from 
the  spring  so  that  it  could  be  soaking  down 
through  the  strawberry  patches  during 
this  fearful  drought,  we  could  more  than 
double  our  crop,  while  everything  around 
us  is  burning  up.  These  “ifs”  are  costly.  I 
presume  I  could  name  several  if  need  be. 

I  have  often  noticed  that  some  of  our 
agricultural  writers  take  their  “ifs”  at  dead 
of  night  and  bury  them  in  the  back  yard! 
The  children  were  playing  the  other  night 
when  the  little  Scion  made  a  run  for  the 
house.  Investigation  proved  that  she 
“didn’t  want  to  be  it.”  Every  other  child 
had  been  “it,”  but  when  her  turn  came,  she 
ran  from  “its”  responsibilities.  Of  course, 
she  was  sent  back  to  face  her  duty,  but  1 
had  to  think  of  the  grown-up  children  w.ho 
refuse  to  be  “it”  and  try  to  dodge  the  “ifs” 
which  others  can  plainly  see  chasing  them 
about. 

All  Sorts.— Our  russet  apples  lasted  till 
May  16.  Now  we  will  see  how  many  days 
must  pass  before  Red  Astrachans  are 
ready.  I  said  that  we  shall  spray  and  care 
for  the  early  apples,  as  frost  has  had  a  nip 
at  the  crop  elsewhere.  From  what  1  now 
learn  the  damage  from  frost  was  nowhere 
near  as  bad  as  first  reported.  There  is 
likely  to  be  a  fair  crop.  All  the  more  rea¬ 
son  why  the  apples  should  be  well  cared 
for.  .  .  .  This  is  a  good  season  for  show¬ 
ing  the  value  of  a  mulch  on  the  soil.  The 
little  boys  are  growing  potatoes  under  a 
mulch  of  straw  and  manure.  They  wjK 
ask  you  to  hold  your  hand  on  the  soil  un¬ 
der  their  mulch  and  then  to  put  it  on  the 
soil  where  constant  hoeing  and  cultivation 
has  been  going  on.  You  would  be  astonish¬ 
ed  at  the  difference  in  moisture  and  heat. 
When  we  came  to  hoe  the  strawberries 
early  in  May  the  boys  found  in  many  places 
a  big  plant  of  rye  growing  near  a  straw¬ 
berry  plant.  As  an  experiment  they  pulled 
up  the  rye,  shook  the  roots  clean  and  laid 
the  straw  around  the  plant  on  the  ground. 
Then  they  watched  these  mulched  plants 
with  a  few  that  were  left  with  the  rye  still 
growing..  The  difference  was  wonderful, 
and  the  little  fellows  will  not  forget  the 
change  that  occurs  when  we  stop  one  plant 
from  sucking  the  water  away  from  an¬ 
other  and  make  it  hold  the  water  in  the 
soil.  Would  that  all  suckers  could  be  made 
holders.  .  .  .  This  dry,  hot  weather  has 
had  the  usual  effect  on  the  Crimson  clover 
and  rye — driving  them  abou't  10  days  ahead. 
W’ith  us  the  Crimson  is  usually  at  its  best 
on  Decoration  Day.  This  year  it  showed 
the  best  color  by  May  IS.  The  rye  ran  to 
head  earlier  than  usual  and  quickly  got  too 
hard  for  good  hay.  Still  w,e  are  cutting 
most  of  it,  and  shall  feed  it,  for  this 
drought  is  worse  than  a  mowing  machine 
on  the  grass.  .  .  .  'The  “Bird”  is  at  work 
wheezing  and  pulling  like  a  sawmill.  She 
is  full  of  life  and  willing,  but  when  a  horse 
puts  on  pants  as  she  does  it  is  only  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  time  before  she  will  fall  back  into 
the  breeching.  I  asked  Dr.  Hatch,  The  R. 
N.-Y.’s  veterinarian,  about  her,  and  this  is 
what  he  says: 

“I  am  somewhat  surprised  to  think  that 
you  would  get  ‘soaked’  with  a  roarer.  It  Is 
sometimes  called  whistling;  jockeys  call  it 
thick  wind,  but  they  all  are  bad  enougli. 
Roaring  is  caused  by  an  obstruction  to  the 
free  passage  of  the  air  in  some  parts  ol 
the  respiratory  tract.  Nasal  polypi,  thick¬ 
ening  of  the  membrane,  deformed  bones, 
paralysis  of  the  wing  of  the  nostril,  are 
occasional  causes.  Many  other  causes  maj- 
occasion  temporary,  intermitting  or  perma¬ 
nent  noisy  respiration,  but  after  all  other 
causes  are  enumerated  it  will  be  found 
that  nine  out  of  ten  cases  of  roaring  are 
caused  by  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the 
larynx,  and  the  muscles  of  the  left  side  are 
generally  affected.  In  a  normal  condition 
the  muscles  dilate  the  aperture  of  the 
larynx  by  moving  outward  the  cartilage 
and  vocal  cord,  allowing  a  sufficient  vol¬ 
ume  of  air  to  rush  through.  But  when  the 
muscles  are  paralyzed  the  cartilage  and 
vocal  cord  that  are  normally  controlled  by 
the  affected  muscles  remain  stationary; 
therefore  when  the  air  rushes  in  it  meets 
this  obstruction  and  the  noise  is  produced. 
The  treatment  is  very  unsatisfactory,  but 
try  the  following:  Nux  vomica,  one-half 
dram,  iodide  of  potassium,  one  dram;  give 
this  dose  twice  a  day  for  two  weeks.  Feed 
sparingly  of  hay;  wet  all  hay  fed.  Give 
slow  work  on  the  farm,  and  if  she  gets  so 
bad  that  she  cannot  even  do  farm  work 
have  tracheotomy  performed  on  her.  'ITierc 
is  an  operation  on  the  thyroid  muscles  that 
is  successful,  and  this  operation  should 
only  be  in  the  hands  of  an  expert.” 

We  were  certainly  “soaked  ”  to  satura¬ 
tion.  The  “Bird”  does  farm  work  quite 
well.  A  skilled  throat  surgeon  tells  me 
that  her  trouble  is  much  like  a  severe  case 
of  asthma  in  the  human.  Operations  are 
rarely  successful.  H.  w.  c. 


WATER. 

If  yon  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Rider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  but  if  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growl  ng  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard  no  pump  in  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-flve  years,  which  Is  proof 
that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


35  Warren  St.,  New  York. 
239  Franklin  St.,  BOSTON. 


692  Craig  St.,  Montreal.  P.  Q. 
Tenlente-Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba, 
22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  n.s.W. 


40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

40  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


FAIRBANKS 
Qasoline  EoS'u®* 


They  are  the  best  and  most  economical  power 
for  all  farm  work — pump  water,  saw  wood, 
run  separator,  ensilage  cutter,  feed  mill  or  any 
farm  machinery.  “Fairbanks  Junior”  is  de¬ 
signed  especially  for  farm  work — gives  two 
applications  of  power:  vertical  with  walking 
beam,  and  belt  power  with  pulley  attached. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  “FARM  HELPS,”  which 
gives  full  information  regarding  Fairbanks 
Gasoline  Engines  and  Farm  Scales. 

THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY, 

416-43:4  Rruome  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Baltimore,  Md  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Philadelpbia.Pa.  Boston,  Mass. 
New  Orleans,  La  Albany,  N.Y.  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Montreal, P.Q. 


A  Little  Harness  Talk 

may  profit  you  if  you’re  about  to  buy.  You  know 
there’s  harness  and  harness.  Some  look  well  and  wear  poor — 
and  they  don’t  look  well  long.  Some  neither  look  well  nor  wear 
well.  It  pays  to  buy  quality. 

Studebaker  Harness 

have  quality  anil  you  can  depend  upon  it — can  always  depend  upon  it.  The  materials  , 
are  right,  the  very  best  obtainable,  sucli  as  give  you  long,  faithful  service.  Then  the 
cutting,  the  stitching,  tlie  making — they  are  faultless  in  Studebakers.  There  are  many 
patterns,  work  harness,  driving  harness,  etc.,  to  serve  any  possible  use  you  may  put 
them  to  and  all  show  good  taste. 

There’s  a  Local  Studebaker  Dealer  in  most  every  community  who 
can  show  them  to  you.  If  there  is  not  in  yours,  write  us  about  it  and  we’ll  \ 

send  you  harness  book  and  put  you  in  the  way  of  getting  what  you  want. 

STUDEBAKER  BROS.  MFC.  CO.,  South  Bei\d,  Ind. 

BRANCHES:— CHICAGO.  NK W  YORK.  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

KANSAS  CITY,  PORTLAND.  ORE..  DENVER. 

SALT  I.AKE  CITY.  DALLAS. 


There  is  no 
record  of  a 
[FARQUHAR  BOILER 
ever  exploding. 


ENGINES  AND  SEPARATORS 

The  Farquhur  threshiiigmachinery  ia  the  perfected  product  of  the  pioneer  manufacturers  of 
Oruin  SepurutorM  audThrenliiiii;  Eiiiplueit.  It's  the  moat  durable  and  cheapest  thresh¬ 
ing  outlU  a  farmer  can  buy.  The  Celebrated  AJux  ThreMhInff  Knfflne*,  made  in 
sizes  from  4h.  p.  up,  have  seats, foot  brakes,  and  two  injectors.  Provided  with  every  approved 
safety  appliance.  Karquhur  Heparutorn  have  every  advao* 
tage'of  capacity,  thoroughness  of  separation,  simplicity  and 
durability.  Every  part  thoroughly  tested.  Made  in  all 
styles  and  sizes.  Send  for  free  catalogue  of  Engines, 

Threshing  Machinery,  Saw  Mills,  etc. 


A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Lid. 
York,  Pa. 


There  are  many  reasons  why  the  Improved 

U.  S.  SEPARATOR  IS  THE  ONE  TO  BUY 

Below  are  a  few  of  them  : 

M/  Costs  no  more  than,  inferior  machines 
/  Gets  More  Cream  out  of  the  Milk 
\  Is  less  expensive  to  operate 

Increases  the  quantity 
Improves  the  quality 
Will  wear  longer 
Soons  pays  for  itself 
lias  its  gears  enclosed 
Bowl  has  few  parts  to  wash 
Has  simple  self-emptying  Bowl 
Has  many  other  points  of  superiority 
More  fully  described  in  our  catalogues 
•  'W7'*  which  are  free  for  the  asking,  all  making 
The  U.  S.  Separator  the  Standard  Separator  of  the  World 

For  Western  customers,  we  transfer  our  separators  from  Chicago,  LaCrosse,  Minneapolis, 
S10U.X  City  and  Omaha.  Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.: 
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THE  BUSINESS  FAHI/IER’S  PAPER. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL,” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  wo 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remlttanca 
Is  for,  should  appear  In  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  In  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street.  New  York. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  30,  1903. 


The  first  report  on  candidates  for  the  New  York 
Legislature  has  come.  We  shall  try  to  put  every  man 
who  is  named  as  a  candidate  on  record  for  or  against 
the  improvement  of  the  Agricultural  College.  Send 
us  the  names  early.  Organize!  Organize!  Organize! 

4: 

Reports  that  come  to  us  show  that  many  New  York 
farmers  are  more  than  disappointed  at  the  failure  of 
the  Legislature  to  provide  for  the  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  They  will  be  heard  from  before  the  next  election. 
Hend  vs  the  7Hmes  of  candidates  for  the  Legislature  as 
fast  as  they  appear! 

* 

There  are  croakers  who  say  that  the  days  of  the 
horse  are  numbered  because  autos  are  to  take  his 
place.  The  way  to  answer  such  a  man  is  to  send  him 
out  to  buy  a  good  horse.  He  will  have  to  pay  a  good 
round  price  if  he  is  able  to  find  one  for  sale.  The 
demand  for  good  horses  is  greater  than  ever  before. 
Ten  years  ago  we  were  told  that  the  bicycle  would 
drive  out  the  horse.  The  bicycle  is  now  disappearing. 

* 

As  a  sample  of  newspaper  “fakes”  the  recent  hog 
and  oil  story  will  go  up  head.  It  was  stated  that 
farmers  in  Cass  Co.,  Indiana,  had  formed  a  company 
to  drill  for  oil  which  was  to  be  fed  to  hogs.  The  story 
went  on  to  say  that  hogs  will  thrive  on  crude  petro¬ 
leum — which  discovery  was  made  by  accident  when 
hogs  ran  in  an  oil  field.  The  folly  of  such  talk  is  seen 
when  we  realize  that  even  small  doses  of  crude  petro¬ 
leum  will  injure  a  hog! 

* 

As  we  write  the  eastern  half  of  the  country  is  in 
the  grasp  of  the  worst  Spring  drought  that  has  been 
known  for  years.  There  is  no  present  indication  of 
relief.  Here  is  our  chance  to  face  a  hard  situa¬ 
tion  with  fortitude.  Tears  will  not  irrigate  our  crops! 
We  shall  not  cool  off  the  parched  ground  by  scolding 
at  the  wife  and  children,  or  losing  faith  in  the  great 
design  of  development  which  runs  all  through  the 
universe.  If  all  the  crops  of  the  field  are  to  go  down 
before  the  heat  let  us  save  the  crops  of  hope  and  good 
nature  at  least. 

* 

The  first  real  effort  to  test  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Grout  anti-oleo  law  was  made  at  Cincinnati,  O. 
Suit  was  brought  by  various  oleo  makers  to  break 
that  part  of  the  law  which  declares  that  oleo  when 
colored  artificially  so  as  to  resbmble  butter  must  pay 
a  10-cent  tax.  A  Federal  court  heard  the  case  and 
decided  against  the  oleo  men.  They  will  carry  it  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  but  they  do  not  really  expect  to 
win.  They  have  spent  vast  sums  of  money  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  deceive  the  people.  Now  they  are  to  get  their 
deserts  through  this  law. 

* 

The  fruit  growers’  meeting  at  the  farm  of  Grant  G. 
Hitchings  was  well  attended  and  proved  very  inter¬ 
esting.  The  fearful  drought  all  through  central  New 
York  gave  visitors  a  chance  to  see  the  mulch  system 
at  its  worst.  Naturally  in  such  a  system  the  roots 
are  close  to  the  surface,  and  the  fierce,  baking  drought 
will  injure  them  if  anything  will.  Thus  far  the  trees 
look  well.  We  think  the  mulch  has  held  in  the  soil 
much  of  the  surplus  moisture  from  last  year  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  evaporated.  The  most  in¬ 
teresting  thing  was  the  condition  of  2,500  young  trees 
planted  this  year  by  cutting  a  hole  in  the  sod  and 


packing  the  dirt  hard  around  the  roots  without  plow¬ 
ing.  These  trees  were  practically  all  alive.  It  will 
take  many  years  fully  to  demonstrate  the  wisdom  or 
folly  of  this  method.  In  spite  of  the  criticisms  of 
radical  fruit  growers  we  think  Mr.  Hitchings  is  doing 
a  useful  work  in  carrying  through  his  experiments  on 
such  a  large  scale.  If  he  is  wrong  he  will  prove  it 
himself. 

After  years  of  earnest  protest  and  agitation  for  the 
protection  of  harmless  song  and  ornamental  wild 
birds  the  Audubon  Society  and  Millinery  Merchants’ 
Protective  Association  have  reached  an  agreement 
that  after  January  1,  1904,  the  importation,  manufac¬ 
ture,  purchase  and  sale  of  the  plumage  of  such  birds 
shall  cease.  This  is  really  a  long  step  forward  in  the 
advancement  of  true  humanity,  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  cynical  disregard  of  the  unspoiled 
beauties  of  nature  so  characteristic  of  the  present  era 
will  be  lessened  with  the  passing  of  the  hat-bird 
craze  we  have  so  long  endured.  If  carried  out  the 
benefits  of  the  Audubon  Society’s  unselfish  work  will 
extend  to  every  land,  and  the  cruel  traffic  in  these 
innocent  feathered  creatures  will  practically  cease. 
The  agreement,  as  it  stands,  is  a  great  victory  for  the 
Society  and  a  marked  instance  of  the  power  of  asso¬ 
ciation  when  directed  toward  a  worthy  object. 

* 

Some  of  the  outrageous  stuff  that  is  “taught”  in  our 
town  public  schools  is  enough  to  make  an  old-timer 
tear  for  the  future  of  his  country.  Some  of  us  who 
were  brought  up  on  the  plain  fare  served  at  the  old- 
time  district  school  are  made  nervous  by  the  fads 
which  now  sit  on  a  front  seat.  A  girl  of  12  was  re¬ 
quired  to  write  essays  on  the  character  of  Shylock, 
and  tell  the  thoughts  aroused  by  “The  Courtship  of 
Miles  Standish!”  It  is  hard  for  us  to  understand 
what  in  the  world  a  child  is  supposed  to  gain  by  such 
study.  We  see  childi'en  coming  home  from  school 
with  arms  full  of  copy  books  in  which  they  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  copy  all  sorts  of  useless  things.  If  one  make 
a  protest  he  is  simply  called  a  “back  number”  and 
told  that  he  does  not  understand  the  needs  of  modern 
education.  We  are  profoundly  thankful  that  we  do 
not  understand  it,  but  we  have  a  confused  sort  of  no¬ 
tion  that  while  the  world  needs  workers  indoors  and 
out,  with  hands  willing  and  strong  to  grasp  the  hard, 
crude  things  which  farmers  must  face,  the  schools 
are  turning  out  typewriters  and  clerks,  baseball  play¬ 
ers  and  soft-fingered  gentry  who  keep  as  far  from 
manual  labor  as  they  can. 

* 

Good  judges  say  that  at  least  half  a  million  Rus¬ 
sian  Jews  will  come  to  this  country  as  a  result  of  the 
recent  troubles  in  Russia.  There  are  now  more  Jews 
in  the  city  of  New  York  than  in  all  Germany!  No 
effort  has  yet  been  made  to  restrict  this  Jewish  im¬ 
migration.  The  Jews  have  become  a  strong  political 
force  in  this  country — so  much  so  that  probably  no 
existing  political  party  would  dare  to  attempt  to  pre¬ 
vent  immigration,  as  has  been  done  with  the  Chinese. 
Opinions  vary  as  to  what  will  become  of  the  Jewish 
race.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  Jews  will  slowly 
mix  in  with  the  other  elements  that  are  to  make  the 
future  American.  Others  believe  that  the  more  the 
Jews  come  to  America  the  stronger  will  be  the  in¬ 
stinct  ot  the  race  to  preserve  something  of  its  type 
and  habits.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  latter  idea  is  more 
nearly  correct.  From  the  standpoint  of  a  farmer  this 
great  crowd  of  Jewish  refugees  is  not  desirable.  The 
Jew  has  not,  thus  far,  shown  much  desire  to  go  to  the 
farms  and  help  solve  the  labor  problem.  He  prefers 
to  crowd  into  the  city.  He  is  not  a  good  customer  for 
what  the  farmer  has  to  sell,  and  he  helps  to  swell  the 
political  power  of  those  who  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  farmer’s  home. 

* 

What  a  contrast  is  presented  in  the  two  ways  of 
planting  a  tree  given  on  page  405.  In  one  case  a 
large  hole  is  dug  and  the  long  roots  are  carefully 
spread  out  and  gently  covered  with  dirt.  In  the  other 
the  roots  are  cut  off  and  the  dirt  is  pounded  hard 
around  them.  The  advocates  of  the  big  hole  and  long 
root  tried  to  say  that  the  short  roots  packed  firmly 
in  the  ground  would  not  start  and  grow.  Thousands 
of  trees  have  now  refuted  their  arguments  by  not 
only  growing  but  making  a  more  businesslike  root 
system  than  the  long-rooted  trees  ever  could.  It  is 
now  quite  “up  to”  the  advocates  of  the  old  method  to 
tell  us  why  they  dig  the  big  holes  and  leave  the  roots 
as  they  grew  in  the  nursery.  We  have  been  taught 
to  call  for  “fibrous  roots”  and  put  them  carefully  into 
the  ground.  Why  do  this  when  these  little  roots  die 
long  before  they  get  to  us?  We  cannot  bring  them  to 
life  hy  digging  a  big  grave  for  them!  When  a  tree  is 
dug  out  of  a  nursery  row  it  must  make  a  new  root 
system.  We  may  spread  the  roots  out  and  try  to  make 
them  grow  as  they  started  in  the  nursery,  but  this 
does  not  seem  to  us  a  sensible  thing  to  do.  We  do 


not  want  the  fruiting  tree  to  grow,  either  above  or  be¬ 
low  gi’ound,  as  it  did  in  the  nursery.  All  recognize 
the  importance  of  cutting  the  top  back  in  order  to 
develop  a  businesslike  head,  but  few  as  yet  seem  to 
realize  that  we  may  cut  the  roots  back  in  order  to 
develop  a  better  root  system.  Our  experience  certain¬ 
ly  shows  that  the  closer  to  the  crown  or  body  of  the 
tree  we  can  start  the  new  roots  the  stronger  and 
deeper  these  new  roots  will  be.  Of  course  if  the  roots 
are  pruned  the  top  should  also  be  cut  back.  We  know 
of  ca.ses  where  root-pruning  is  said  to  have  failed  be¬ 
cause  the  roots  were  cut  short,  while  the  top  was  not 
pruned  at  all.  Of  course  such  trees  died — how  could 
anyone  expect  them  to  live?  We  feel  quite  sure  that 
the  old  plan  of  digging  great  holes  for  long  roots  will 
soon  become  a  “back  number.” 

• 

The  election  in  New  York  State  will  be  quiet  this 
year.  Few  political  offices  are  to  be  filled.  The  ad¬ 
vocates  of  the  big  canal  appropriation  rely  on  this 
apparent  lack  of  interest  to  help  them  in  obtaining 
a  popular  majority.  They  reason  that  many  farmers 
will  not  take  interest  enough  in  the  matter  to  vote 
against  the  appropriation,  while  they  can  interest  the 
so-called  “labor  ”  vote  in  the  towns  and  cities  to  carry 
it  through.  There  is  a  good  chance  to  defeat  this  lit¬ 
tle  game  if  the  farmers  will  organize  and  get  out  their 
vote,  'riiers  is  no  sense  in  sitting  down  and  saying 
that  the  canal  men  have  won.  That  is  not  true,  for  if 
the  farmers  of  the  State  will  organize  and  conduct 
their  own  campaign  they  can  win. 

* 

The  Agricultural  College  of  Nebraska  has  just  re¬ 
ceived  $100,000  from  the  State  Legislature.  For  years 
this  college  called  in  vain  for  what  was  its  just  due. 
This  little  note  from  the  Iowa  Agriculturist  shows 
how  things  are  done  in  the  West: 

A  very  general  feeling  existed  among  those  conversant 
with  conditions  at  the  Nebraska  Agricultural  College,  in 
favor  of  making  the  appropriation  twice  as  large  as  was 
asked  for;  but  the  financial  condition  of  the  State  wa.s 
such  that  many  feared  that  the  bill  would  not  pass  as  it 
'was.  The  committees  on  agriculture  from  the  House  and 
Senate,  and  two  or  three  others  visited  the  Iowa  State 
College  during  February,  w'hile  the  bill  was  pending.  The 
visit  served  to  show  the  Nebraska  legislators  many 
things  of  interest:  and  when  they  returned  to  Lincoln 
the  Nebraska  Agricultural  College  got  every  dollar  that 
was  asked  for— the  bill  was  passed  without  reduction. 

The  New  York  Agricultural  College  needs  a  new 
building  and  equipment,  but  the  great  Empire  State 
is  said  to  be  “too  poor”  to  provide  the  money.  Gov. 
Odell  can  go  to  the  Mississippi  River  on  a  useless,  not 
to  say  foolish  junket,  but  the  farmers  must  wait!  It 
is  a  good  thing  for  us  all  to  understand  that  we  shall 
not  get  what  belongs  to  us  by  merely  asking  for  it. 
We  must  now  make  the  Governor  and  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  understand  that  we  demand  our  rights.  Keep  at 
it  all  through  the  Summer  and  Fall  until  we  make 
them  see  it. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

Oats  are  a  horse  rare  dish— for  some  horses. 

The  grass  is  drying  up.  Plant  fodder  corn! 

Sorrel  and  lime  w'ill  not  occupy  the  soil  at  the  same 
time. 

Why  are  eastern  slopes  usually  more  fertile  than 
western? 

What  is  true  development?  Rising  above  your  mis¬ 
takes  and  correcting  them. 

No  farm  neighborhood  can  prosper  unle.ss  the  true 
spirit  of  agriculture  is  there. 

Remember  that  house  flies  breed  in  horse  manure.  Get 
it  away  from  the  barn  as  fast  as  possible. 

Give  us  the  soil  that  needs  to  be  fed  for  a  fruit  or¬ 
chard.  Then  we  can  be  sure  that  the  trees  get  just  what 
they  need. 

There  are  said  to  be  soils  In  Delaware  where  the  long- 
continued  yearly  use  of  Crimson  clover  has  added  more 
nitrogen  to  the  soil  than  wheat  can  make  use  of. 

Since  engraving  the  picture  of  the  potato  shown  at 
Pig.  143  we  have  received  another  plant  from  Georgia. 
This  one  had  27  tubers  on  the  top  and  38  on  the  roots! 

This  is  what  one  wjio  knows  him  well  says  of  Prof.  T. 
P.  Hunt:  “He  will  bring  much  strength  to  Cornell  as 
an  agricultural  educator.  As  a  man,  he  Is  one  of  the 
very  finest.” 

Some  wise  man  has  said  that  he  judges  the  civilization 
of  any  section  by  the  way  the  men  use  their  women.  A 
better  wo.y  to  put  it  would  be  “by  the  way  the  women 
permit  themselves  to  be  used.” 

Crown  gall  is  a  dreaded  disease  on  apple  trees.  The 
only  treatment  that  seems  to  be  even  worth  trying  is 
to  cut  the  galls  off  and  paint  the  wounds  with  a  mixture 
of  copper  sulphate,  iron  sulphate  and  water. 

The  latest  horticultural  fakir  will  be  the  man  who 
claims  to  change  the  habit  of  a  tree  without  grafting.  You 
bore  a  hole  in  a  Greening  tree,  drop  in  ai  few  drops  of  his 
celebrated  “tincture”— and  the  tree  bears  Baldwins  from 
that  time  on! 

Owing  to  the  prevalence,  of  glanders  In  New  York,  some 
of  the  large  corporations  using  many  horses  have  for¬ 
bidden  their  drivers  to  water  horses  at  the  public  foun¬ 
tains.  and  it  Is  urged  that  all  horse  owners  provide  them¬ 
selves  or  their  drivers  with  buckets  to  avoid  risk  of  con¬ 
tagion  at  the  public  drinking  troughs. 
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domestic.— A  greater  drought  than  has  been  known 
in  May  since  1887  afflicts  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New 
York  and  Delaware,  and  extends  for  some  distance  west¬ 
ward  into  the  Ohio  Valley.  In  New  Jersey  no  rain  of 
consequence  has  fallen  in  32  days.  Only  Hudson,  Bur¬ 
lington  and  Cumberland  counties  can  claim  even  local 
showers,  and  these  were  extremely  light.  These  condi¬ 
tions  have  greatly  retarded  plowing,  planting,  seeding 
and  the  growth  of  all  vegetation.  Wheat  is  turning  yel¬ 
low  in  places,  especially  on  upland  fields;  grass  is  at  a 
standstill  and  clover  is  wilting  for  the  want  of  rain.  The 
prospects  for  a  crop  of  apples  are  fast  falling.  In  New 
York,  a  dry  April  followed  by  a  dry  May  has  worked 
serious  injury  to  crops  of  all  kinds  in  the  Chemung  Val¬ 
ley.  In  addition  to  the  drought,  high,  dry  winds  have 
prevailed  much  of  the  time,  which  have  been  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  fruit  crops,  by  blowing  off  the  blossoms  before  they 
were  fairly  formed.  Strawberries  and  all  the  smaller 
fruit  are  practically  destroyed.  No  hay  is  in  sight,  and 
the  grain  which  has  been  sowed  has  not  not  received 
enough  moisture  to  bring  it  up.  Grass  has  suffered  in  the 
same  way.  and  if  these  conditions  continue  the  price  of 
milk  will  be  advanced.  The  continued  drought  has  af¬ 
fected  milk  dealers  throughout  the  Mohawk  Valley,  and 
the  lack  of  rain  has  made  good  pasturage  scarce.  Cows 
are  being  fed  on  grain.  An  advance  in  the  retail  price  of 
milk  is  contemplated  from  six  to  eight  cents  a  quart. 
Vegetables  are  higher.  The  drought  area  extends  over 
the  Eastern  and  Central  States,  but  does  not  affect  the 
West.  ...  A.  A.  Ames,  ex-mayor  of  Minneapolis. 
Minn.,  has  been  convicted  of  bribery  and  sentenced  to  six 
years  in  prison.  It  was  proved  that  the  mayor  was  at 
the  head  of  a  band  of  officials  and  other  rogues  that  had 
transformed  Minneapolis  into  a  paradise  for  thieves, 
gamblers,  confidence  men  and  every  kind  of  criminal, 
by  which  a  reign  of  terror  was  inaugurated  for  decent 
citizens.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  w’ere  received 
by  Ames  and  his  crowd  from  lawbreakers,  but  the  spe¬ 
cific  charge  upon  which  he  was  convicted  was  the  receipt 
of  $600  protection  money.  Ames  is  a  veteran  of  the  Civil 
War.  He  was  at  one  time  the  idol  of  the  people  of  the 
city  and  State,  and  could  have  been  elected  for  any  office 
on  any  ticket.  He  was  elected  mayor  three  times  by  the 
Democrats  and  once  by  the  Republicans.  His  brother, 
the  chief  of  police,  was  implicated  with  him  in  the  wrong¬ 
doing.  ...  In  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
clergymen.  1,300  slot  machines  and  various  other  gamb¬ 
ling  devices,  valued  at  $25,000,  were  burned  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  May  19,  by  order  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Safety.  The  machines  were  seized  in  recent  raids  by  the 
police  and  by  the  Daw  and  Order  Society,  .  .  .  Five 
missing  men  from  the  crew  of  the  New  York  fishing 
schooner  Becker,  which  was  wrecked  off  the  Carolina 
coast  on  April  26.  who  had  long  since  been  given  up  as 
lost,  are  safe.  After  indescribable  hardships  in  a  small 
lifeboat,  the  shipwrecked  sailors  were  rescued  by  the 
schooner  Marion  Grimes.  They  had  been  two  days  with¬ 
out  food  and  water  and  were  nearly  famished  when 
rescued.  ...  At  Dacrosse,  Wls.,  May  19,  reports  were 
received  from  surrounding  towns  and  villages  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  great  damage  had  been  done  to  farm  lands  by 
a  big  rise  in  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  Root, 
Lacrosse  and  other  small  streams  were  several  feet  over 
their  banks.  Thousands  of  acres  of  farm  lands  were 
flooded,  and  crops  will  have  to  be  replanted. ,  Several 
bridges  were  washed  out,  and  roads  flooded  to  the  depth 
of  three  and  four  feet.  .  .  .  Jacob's  cooper  plant,  the 
plants  of  the  Milwaukee  Commutator  Co.,  the  Milwaukee 
Automobile  Works  and  the  Milwaukee  Brass  Co.  were 
burned  at  Milwaukee,  Wls.,  May  19;  loss,  $125,000.  .  .  . 
Reports  from  Great  Falls.  Mont.,  May  19,  says  that  the 
heaviest  cattle  and  sheep  loss  in  the  history  of  Montana, 
the  damage  of  which  wall  be  $5,000,000,  has  been  caused 
rv  the  terrible  snowstorm  which  had  been  raging  for  the 
previous  three  days.  In  some  sections  fully  90  per  cent  of 
the  sheep  on  the  ranges  have  perished.  Three  herders,  at 
least,  wandered  away  in  the  blinding  storm  and  have 
been  frozen  to  death.  Herders  abandoned  their  flocks 
and  fled  for  safety  to  the  settlements  and  ranches.  Of  a 
consignment  of  600  cattle  bound  from  Havre  all  but  five 
were  found  frozen  stiff.  .  .  .  At  St.  Hyacinthe,  Que¬ 
bec,  a  fire  which  broke  out  shortly  after  noon  May  20 
in  the  shoe  factory  of  Cote  Brothers  destroyed  that  and 
half  a  dozen  other  flourishing  industries  and  250  houses, 
leaving  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  city’s  population  home- 
le.ss.  The  loss  is  placed  at  $400,000. 

PHILIPPINES.— Col.  Taylor,  commanding  the  Cebu 
constabulary,  reports  that  the  ladrones  and  fanatics 
there  exceed  1,590  bolomen.  He  believes  that  the  con¬ 
stabulary  will  be  able  to  suppress  them,  though  reen¬ 
forcements  and  the  severest  measures  will  be  necessary. 
Lieuts.  Tuthill  and  Walker,  with  seven  of  the  Cebu  con¬ 
stabulary,  were  attacked  by  a  mob  of  fanatics,  but  de¬ 
feated  them  after  a  heroic  defence,  killing  35  of  them. 
Lieut.  Walker  and  two  of  the  constabulary  were  killed 
in  the  fighting.  Three  of  the  constabulary  were  cap¬ 
tured  and  two  of  them  were  killed  by  the  fanatics.  The 
third  one  escaped  and  returned  to  Lieut.  Tuthill. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— Further  reports  of  the 
massacres  of  Jews  in  Bessarabia,  southwestern  Russia, 
show  that  government  officials  connived  with  the  mob, 
and  refused  to  aid  the  Jews,  though  aware  in  advance 
that  the  outbreak  was  arranged.  Soldiers  and  policemen 
.mined  with  the  populace  in  their  atrocities.  A  circular 
has  been  issued  by  the  Russian  government  forbidding 
the  Hebrews  to  defend  themselves  against  attacks.  There 
appears  to  be  only  one  way  in  which  the  United  States 
Government  can  venture  any  protest  to  the  Russian 
government  against  the  outrages.  If  the  Hebrews  thus 
oppres.sed  begin  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States  in  great 
numbers  and,  arriving  here,  succeed  in  passing  the  im¬ 
migration  inspection,  yet  show  that  they  are  ill  fitted 
for  the  struggle  to  exist  in  a  strange  land,  the  United 
States  might  protest  against  any  treatment  of  these 
people  which  it  deemed  responsible  for  the  Influx  of  pau¬ 
pers  to  this  country.  Secretary  Hay  wrote  a  note  to  the 
Powers  signatory  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  reminding  them 
that  the  Hebrews  in  Roumania  were  not  receiving  the 
civil  rights  promised  them  in  that  convention  only  after 
the  immigration  from  Roumania  to  the  United  States 


became  of  such  a  character  that  the  United  States  was 
injured.  Until  the  United  States  really  begins  to  feel  the 
effect  of  pauperized  immigration  from  Russia  no  protest 
will  be  in  order.  The  Administration  feels  somewhat  em¬ 
barrassed  and  chagrined  over  the  mistaken  understanding 
among  a  great  many  people  in  this  country,  particularly 
those  of  the  Jewish  faith,  that  it  may  with  propriety 
call  Russia  to  account  for  the  Bessarabian  outrages.  To 
do  this  would  cause  the  relations  of  the  two  governments 
to  become  strained,  and  in  justice  to  itself  as  well  as  to 
the  people  of  the  country  the  Administration  feels  that 
it  has  no  right  to  do  anything  that  might  produce  such 
a  condition.  According  to  the  principle  generally  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  authorities  on  international  law,  the  in¬ 
terference  of  the  United  States  in  behalf  of  persecuted 
Russian  Jews  would  be  quite  as  unwarranted  as  repre¬ 
sentations  by  Russia  to  this  Government  against  lynch- 
ings  of  negroes  or  attacks  on  Chinese  in  the  United 
States. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  twenty-eighth  annual 
meeting  of  the  East  Tennessee  Farmers’  Convention  and 
Farmers’  Institute  was  held  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  May 
21-23. 

The  Wisconsin  Beet  Sugar  Company  will  Import  100  beet 
growers  with  their  families  from  Michigan  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  instructing  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Corliss. 
Wis.,  in  the  growing  of  beets  for  sugar  making  pur¬ 
poses.  The  beets  grown  around  Corliss  will  be  shipped 
to  Menomonee  Falls  and  worked  up  in  the  factory  there. 

The  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington  has  been 
overrun  of  late  with  requests  for  trees  and  shrubs  free 
as  a  result  of  the  recent  publication  of  newspaper  ar¬ 
ticles  stating  that  that  Department  was  giving  away 
thousands  of  young  seedling  trees  of  improved  varieties 
and  distributing  shrubs  and  plants  broadcast  throughout 
the  United  States.  B.  T.  Galloway.  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industr.v,  said.  May  IS,  that  the  Department  is 
not  distributing  trees  and  shrubs  and  has  been  obliged 
to  refuse  the  many  requests  from  farmers  and  nursery¬ 
men  all  over  the  country. 

Edward  A.  Callahan,  for  many  years  connected  with 
the  Countrj'  Gentleman,  died  May  11  at  his  home  in  Al¬ 
bany,  after  a  short  illness  of  consumption.  Mr.  Callahan 
was  prominent  in  the  State  organizations  of  farmers, 
being  a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Farmers’  Con¬ 
gress,  the  New  York  State  Breeders’  Association,  assist¬ 
ant  secretary  of  the  National  Farmers’  Congress,  county 
deputy  of  the  State  Grange,  and  member  of  the  Board  of 
Control  of  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva.  Mr.  Callahan  leaves  a  wife  and  two  children. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

The  recent  freeze  in  this  section  killed  nearly  all  cherry 
and  plum  blossoms.  Pear  and  apple  blossoms  and  small 
fruits  were  not  out  enough  to  be  injured.  Weather  very 
dry;  rain  much  needed.  C.  J.  n. 

New  Baltimore  Sta.,  N.  Y. 

Early  cherries,  plums  and  peaches  were  nearly  all 
killed;  apples  were  not  hurt;  they  are  just  In  full  bloom 
now.  Trees  are  well  filled  with  blossoms.  We  are  suf¬ 
fering  from  a  severe  drought;  have  had  four  weeks  with¬ 
out  rain,  with  plenty  of  cold,  drying  winds.  Grass  is 
making  a  slow  growth,  and  the  hay  crop  is  already 
greatly  injured.  c.  o.  h. 

Elmira.  N.  Y. 

Recent  frosts  Injured  our  fruit  prospects  badly;  apples 
.50  per  cent  of  crop;  of  pears  there  will  be  none  here; 
peaches  not  over  10  per  cent;  plums  50  per  cent;  straw¬ 
berries  50  per  cent,  all  earlies  killed;  raspberries  70  per 
cent,  blackberries  50  per  cent;  grapes  killed,  except  on 
vey  high  elevations.  I  have  eight  acres,  but  will  have  no 
grapes.  The  frost  was  the  most  disastrous  in  35  years’ 
residence  here.  f.  h. 

Kansas. 

Earl.v  Crawford  peaches  are  not  hurt  much  as  a  rule, 
but  late  Crawfords  and  Elbertas  are  hurt  from  60  to  80 
per  cent.  Plums  I  do  not  know  about;  apples  I  do  not 
think  are  hurt  as  they  were  not  far  enough  advanced; 
perhaps  a  few  trees  of  very  early  varieties  are  damaged. 
Apples  are  blossoming  about  50  per  cent  of  a  full  bloom. 
Baldwins,  where  they  bore  last  year,  and  the  best  or¬ 
chards  are  blossoming  some,  about  25  per  cent,  but  those 
that  have  not  had  the  best  of  care  are  not  blossoming 
any;  also  true  of  Greening,  but  those  that  did  not  bear 
last  year  are  full.  All  early  varieties  are  very  full.  I 
have  a  Maiden  Blush  orchard  that  is  very  full.  Late 
cherries  are  very  full,  and  I  do  not  think  they  are  hurt. 

Williamson,  N.  Y.  w.  p.  r. 

We  are  situated  in  the  thumb  of  Michigan  and  nine 
miles  from  the  Peninsular  beet  sugar  factory,  located  at 
Caro,  Mich.  A  mixed  class  of  farming  prevails  here, 
where  once  (abotit  20  years  ago)  it  was  principally  wheat. 
Quite  a  large  amount  of  fruit  is  raised.  Peaches  do  well 
and  are  not  much  troubled  with  disease.  The  soil  is  very 
broken,  good  and  poor,  swamps  and  sand  hills.  The 
Spring  here  has  been  very  capricious;  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold.  Grass  is  looking  fine.  A  large  amount  of  po¬ 
tatoes  will  be  planted,  with  sugar  beets  a  close  second. 
Stock  of  all  kinds  is  looking  fairly  well,  and  market 
good.  Medium  wool  is  selling  for  1814  cents  per  pound. 
Potatoes  are  selling  at  40  cents  per  bushel,  with  good  seed 
scarce.  J.  f.  b. 

Tuscola  Co.,  Mich. 

The  freeze  of  April  5  did  considerable  damage  to  fruits, 
but  apples  are  in  better  condition  than  any  other  kind 
of  fruits.  Peaches,  pears,  plums,  except  Damsons,  and 
cherries  are  nearly  all  dead.  There  are  just  a  few  scat¬ 
tering  ones  to  be  found  on  most  trees,  and  if  the  insects 
are  kept  off  them  we  may  get  a  few  to  use.  but  do  not 
expect  to  have  any  to  sell.  The  early  apples  were  in  full 
bloom  when  the  freeze  came,  and  it  was  supposed  they 
were  about  all  killed,  but  to  our  surprise  nearly  all  of 
them  are  full  and  we  have  prospect  for  more  early  ones 
than  for  several  years.  Ben  Davis  and  many  other 
kinds  were  out  also,  and  there  seems  to  be  about  enough 
left  for  a  fair  crop.  Rome  Beauty  w'ere  not  out,  but 
many  of  the  buds  were  killed;  while  they  were  in  bloom 
the  weather  was  wet  and  cool  nearly  all  the  time,  and 
I  feared  there  would  be  few  of  them,  but  as  it  was  so 
cool  the  period  of  biooming  was  much  longer  than  com¬ 
mon,  and  probably  the  bees  got  in  a  little  work  fertiliz¬ 


ing  the  blossoms.  It  seems  now  that  there  will  be  a  fair 
crop  on  most  trees,  especially  those  that  are  in  good 
strong  condition.  Those  that  had  heavy  crops  last  year 
aiul  suffered  for  moisture  in  time  of  our  drought  have 
few  or  none  this  year.  They  have  all  been  sprayed,  once 
before  the  bloom  and  once  since,  and  I  hope  to  spray 
them  twice  yet,  using  Bordeaux  for  fungi  and  arsenite  of 
soda  and  arsenate  of  lead  for  insects  that  eat.  There 
was  a  cold  spell  here  May  2,  and  another  on  May  4.  but 
the  frost  did  no  damage  here  on  the  hills.  On  low  ground 
it  probably  did  some  damage  to  small  fruits  and  tender 
vegetables.  Dry  weather  is  doing  more  harm  now  than 
anything  else.  Strawberries  are  ripe  here  now,  but  the 
crop  will  not  be  too  great  for  the  demand.  u.  T.  c. 

Rockwood,  O. 

Apples,  peaches  and  pears  uninjured;  currants  and 
gooseberries  considerably  hurt  in  some  places  by  early 
frost,  and  also  by  frost  about  May  2.  The  same  seems  to 
be  the  case  with  plums,  both  Japan  and  European.  Those 
which  bloomed  a  few  days  too  late  seem  about  ruined; 
other  kinds  appear  to  be  pollinated  and  are  swelling  out. 
Bloom  of  sour  and  sweet  cherries  is  immense,  but  from  25 
to  75  per  cent  of  bloom  have  no  pistils.  I  think  this  was 
caused  during  Winter  rather  than  Spring  frost,  and  was 
due  to  poor  growth  last  season.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  grapes,  but  conditions  seem  to  be  very  much  im¬ 
proved  with  them.  The  beautiful  .warm  weather  the 
past  week  or  10  days  helps  improving  chances  for  all 
kinds  of  fruit.  Grapes  are  the  main  fruit  crop  in  this 
section;  there  ate  over  4,009  acres  in  bearing  in  this 
township.  A.  I.  n. 

North  E'ast.  Pa. 

All  kinds  and  varieties  of  fruits  were  damaged  more  or 
less  by  the  severe  freeze.  Peaches  seem  to  have  sus¬ 
tained  most  injury  in  this  section,  being  nearly  anni¬ 
hilated  Pear  buds,  cherry  and  plum,  also  quince,  were 
seriously  injured.  Apple  buds  were  damaged  consider¬ 
ably  in  sections.  The  frost  was  very  freaky  in  its  work 
of  destruction.  For  instance,  an  examination  of  apple 
buds  close  to  the  buildings  of  the  writer  showed  a  de¬ 
struction  of  about  thre*  buds  out  of  five,  while  on  higher 
ground  the  proportion  showed  pei-ceptibly  only  about 
one  in  10.  Without  doubt  many  of  the  buds  which  do 
not  show  perceptible  injury  will  drop  owing  to  their 
being  so  thoroughly  chilled.  Apple  trees  have  been  in 
full  bloom  for  several  days.  Those  Baldwin  orchards 
which  bore  heavily  last  year  are  not  showing  much  bloom 
this  year.  Taking  all  things  Into  consideration  I  would 
say  the  prospects  are  good  for  a  fair  crop  of  apples. 

Brighton,  N.  Y.  a.  e.  b. 

Thus  far  the  season  has  been  a  very  peculiar  one. 
Spring  opened  March  1,  about  one  month  ahead  of  sched¬ 
ule  time,  so  far  as  weather  was  concerned,  and  con¬ 
tinued  ver.v  warm  and  Summer-like  until  near  the  first 
of  April  when  there  was  a  radical  change.  We  had 
March,  anil  some  thought  a  part  of  February  was  mixed 
in.  Wheat  and  grass  that  had  improved  all  through 
March  was  at  a  standstill  or  going  back  until  the  fore 
part  of  May.  There  were  several  nights  during  the 
last  of  April  when  ice  formed  to  the  thickness  of  half  an 
inch,  and  the  mercury  registered  22.  Early  peaches, 
cherries  and  plums  were  nearly  ruined,  but  I  do  not 
think  apples  or  prunes  were  seriously  injured,  if  at  all. 
At  this  writing  apples  are  in  full  bloom  and  most  varie¬ 
ties  are  blossoming  full,  although  this  is  the  off  season 
here.  There  has  not  been  any  rain  for  over  three  weeks. 
The  ground  is  so  hard  it  is  almost  impossible  to  plow,  and 
the  prospect  for  hay  not  very  flattering.  u.  m. 

Fort  Byron,  Ill. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Seven  good  substantial  farmers  of  Newaygo  Co.,  Mich., 
having  used  the  Schanck  perfect  sprayer  on  their  pota¬ 
toes  during  the  season  of  1902  have  written  the  manu¬ 
facturer  stating  that  it  gave  entire  satisfaction  and  that 
they  would  recommend  it  to  anyone  wanting  a  first-class 
sprayer.  The  manufacturer  is  John  R.  Shangle,  Hights 
town,  N.  J. 

“Dairyman’s  Dollars”  is  the  title  of  a  little  booklet 
issued  by  the  Empire  Cream  Separator  Co.,  Bloomfield, 
N.  J.  The  little  booklet  is  a  work  of  art  throughout. 
The  story  of  Peter’s  transformation  from  poverty  to 
prosperity  is  told  by  illustrations  and  jingle  verse.  The 
“Empire  way”  of  dairying  is  given  credit  for  Peter's  suc¬ 
cess.  This  little  booklet  will  interest  any  dairyman,  and 
Is  well  worth  sending  for. 

Dairymen  universall.v  use  some  sort  of  a  fly  repellant 
nowadays  to  prevent  the  annoyance  and  consequently 
loss  of  milk  during  the  Summer  season.  In  fact,  no 
dairyman  can  afford  to  be  without  it,  and  the  effect  of 
its  use  is  the  same  on  all  farm  animals,  while  not  so  ap¬ 
parent  as  in  the  dairy.  D.  B.  Smith  &  Co.  issue  a  little 
booklet  about  the  Standard  Fly  and  Germ  Killer  which 
will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

The  Asphalt  Ready  Roofing  Co.,  of  136  Water  Street, 
New  York,  for  the  past  seven  years  have  been  putting 
on  the  market  a  roofing  material  composed  of  two  plies 
of  asphalt  saturated  felt  surfaced  with  sand  or  white 
sea  gravel.  Rolls  measure  41  feet  three  inches  long  by 
32  inches  wide.  With  each  roll  the  company  furnishes 
nails  and  cement  for  laying,  with  explicit  directions  for 
applying,  which  are  so  simple  that  any  careful  man  can 
apply  it. 

The  calendar,  which  the  International  Harvester  Com¬ 
pany  of  America  (Plano  Division),  7  Monroe  Street,  (Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  mails  to  farmers  on  request,  was  designed  es¬ 
pecially  for  this  company  by  one  of  the  foremost  animal 
artists  of  this  country,  George  Ford  Morris,  who  is  also 
well-known  as  a  judge  of  fine  blooded  horses.  The  life 
and  action  portrayed  in  this  drawing  is  unusually  strong 
and  the  calendar  is  one  that  the  average  lover  of  good 
horses  will  prize.  Farmers  who  are  interested  in  labor- 
saving  machinery  should  send  for  this  calendar  and  cata¬ 
logue  issued  by  this  company;  both  free  for  the  asking. 

R.  H.  M.acy  &  Co.,  who  began  business  in  1858,  now.  oc¬ 
cupy  their  magnificent  new  structure  at  the  intersection 
of  Broadway  and  Sixth  Avenue,  between  Thirty-fourth 
and  Thirty-fifth  Streets,  New  York,  whidh  may  justly  be 
called  the  original  and  largest  depqjtment  store.  This 
structure  has  11  floors,  an  aggregate  floor  space  exceed¬ 
ing  24  acres,  and  with  all  its  modern  improvements  is  one 
of  the  show  features  of  the  metropolis.  The  firm  is  now 
compiling  a  large  catalogue  for  mail-order  buyers,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  shopping  encyclopedia.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  dry  goods  and  house  furnishings  of  every  ciass, 
this  firm  makes  a  specialty  of  drugs  and  medicines,  gro¬ 
ceries  and  photographic  suppiies,  and  iheir  prices  will  be 
found  very  attractive 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

NEW-FANGLED  SCITOOT>S. 

They  taught  him  to  hemstitch  and  they 
taught  him  how  to  sing, 

And  how  to  make  a  basket  out  of  varie¬ 
gated  string. 

And  how  to  fold  a  paper  so  he  wouldn’t 
hurt  his  thumb. 

They  taught  a.  lot  to  Bertie,  but  he 

couldn’t 
do  a 
sum. 

They  taught  him  how  to  mold  the  head 
of  Hercules  in  clay, 

And  how  to  tell  the  difC’i’ence  ’twixt  the 
bluebird  and  the  jay. 

And  how  to  sketch  a  horsie  in  a  little 
picture  frame. 

But  strangely  they  forgot  to  teach  him 

how  to 
spell  his 
name. 

Now,  Bertie’s  pa  was  cranky,  and  he  went 
one  da.y  to  find. 

What  ’twas  they  did  that  made  his  son  so 
backward  in  the  mind. 

“1  don’t  want  Bertie  wrecked,”  he  cried, 
his  temper  far  from  cool, 

“I  want  him  educated!”  so  he 

took  him 
out  of 
school. 

— Newark  News. 

*  • 

Most  of  our  friends  who  make  rag  car¬ 
pets  use  old  black  stockings  for  carpet 
rags.  We  think  their  best  use  is  as  stove 
cloths;  they  are  not  linty,  like  most  soft 
old  materials,  and  rub  off  the  stove  very 
nicely. 

An  ice  pad  now  offered  for  use  in  re¬ 
frigerators  is  said  to  prevent  wasting  of 
the  ice  very  materially.  It  is  made  of 
some  substance  encased  between  two 
layers  of  wire  netting,  and  is  placed  in 
the  bottom  of  the  ice  box,  for  the  ice  to 
stand  upon.  The  pad  is  kept  wet,  the 
idea  being,  apparently,  that  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  air  in  the  ice  box  will  cause 
enough  evaporation  to  lower  the  tem¬ 
perature. 

4t 

We  heard  recently  of  a  misguided  hus¬ 
band  up  in  Maine  who,  objecting  to  cer¬ 
tain  chores  about  the  house  which  fell 
to  his  share,  quoted  Scripture  to  his  wife 
as  authority  showing  that  the  household 
duties  should  properly  be  assigned  to 
the  woman.  The  good  wife  replied  by 
reading  to  her  surprised  husband  2 
Kings  21:13,  “I  will  wipe  out  Jerusalem 
as  a  man  wipeth  a  dish,  wiping  it  and 
turning  it  upside  down.”  That  husband 
has  wiped  the  dishes  ever  since. 

'  ♦ 

Putty  is  ordinarily  used  for  filling 
cracks  in  common  floors,  which  have  be¬ 
come  so  shrunken  as  to  leave  wide 
spaces  between  the  boards,  but  in  de¬ 
fault  of  this  a  substitute  is  made  by  pre¬ 
paring  a  thick  boiled  paste  of  flour  and 
water,  then  tearing  old  newspaper  into 
bits  and  stirring  into  the  paste  until 
stiff.  This  homemade  papier  mach6  is 
stuffed  into  the  cracks  with  a  strong 
knife;  it  soon  hardens  into  a  perma¬ 
nent  cement,  and  will  take  a  stain  like 
the  remainder  of  the  floor. 

♦ 

A  ooRRE-snoNDENT  recently  applied  to 
one  of  the  great  daily  papers  in  New 
York,  asking  for  information  concern¬ 
ing  Sisera.  He  had  met  with  the  name 
in  general  literature,  and  could  not  un¬ 
derstand  the  references  made,  because  of 
his  total  ignorance  on  the  subject.  As 
this  inquirer  wrote  like  a  person  of  fair 
intelligence,  his  ignorance  bore  out  the 
assertions  of  several  prominent  educa¬ 
tors  who  say  that  lack  of  instruction  in 
Biblical  history  becomes  more  marked, 
year  after  year,  among  students,  ofcen 
rendering  them  quite  unable  to  appre¬ 
ciate  references  made  by  great  literary 
masters.  In  spite  of  this  the  Bible  is 
still  by  far  the  best  selling  book  in  the 
world,  as  it  has  always  been  since  the  in¬ 


vention  of  printing,  and  notwithstanding 
the  enormous  number  of  copies  sold 
every  year,  there  is  almost  invariably  an 
annual  increase.  During  the  year  1902, 
1,993,558  Bibles  and  Testaments  were 
sold  by  the  American  Bible  Society,  an 
increase  of  269,767  over  tfle  previous 
year.  Of  these  734,649  were  sold  in  the 
United  States  and  1,258,909  were  sent  to 
foreign  countries. 

Here  are  some  suggestions  in  cake 
making,  offered  by  a  graduate  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Training  School  of  Cookery  in 
London,  who  has  been  giving  lessons  in 
this  country: 

To  get  a  fine  grained  cake,  beat  thorough¬ 
ly  after  the  flour  is  added.  Sweet  milk 
makes  cake  that  cuts  like  pound  cake. 
Sour  milk  makes  spongy,  light  cake.  Al¬ 
ways  sift  flour  before  measuring,  then  il 
may  be  sifted  again  with  the  baking  pow¬ 
der  to  insure  their  being  thoroughly 
blended.  In  making  fruit  cakes  add  the 
fruit  before  putting  in  the  flour,  as  this 
will  prevent  it  falling  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cake.  Flouring  the  fruit  is  unnecessary, 
unless  the  fruit  is  damp.  If  a  cake  cracks 
open  while  baking,  the  recipe  contains  too 
much  flour.  In  creaming  butter  and  sugar, 
when  the  butter  is  too  hard  to  blend  easily, 
warm  the  bowl  and  if  necessary  warm  the 
sugar,  but  never  warm  the  butter,  as  this 
will  change  both  texture  and  flavor  of  the 
cake.  The  smaller  the  cake  the  .hotter 
should  be  the  oven.  Large  rich  cakes  re¬ 
quire  very  slow  baking.  Grease  cake  pans 
with  lard  or  drippings,  as  butter  will  be 
likely  to  make  the  cake  stick,  owing  to 
the  salt  in  it. 

* 

An  Indiana  judge  recently  decided 
that  the  cooking  of  onions  in  an  apart¬ 
ment  house  is  a  nuisance,  and  must  be 
abated.  He  is  no  doubt  right,  as  far  as 
many  careless  housewives  are  concern¬ 
ed,  for  anyone  who  has  had  experience 
in  city  flats  knows  the  mingled  odors  of 
cooking  that  are  permitted  to  float 
through  the  surrounding  atmosphere: 
still  an  attack  on  the  onion  seems  not 
only  an  affront  to  personal  rights,  but 
a  slur  upon  a  wholesome  and  deserving 
vegetable  also.  The  onion  is  not  always 
well  cooked,  however,  nor  used  with  dis¬ 
cretion.  There  are  too  many  housekeep¬ 
ers  who  think  that  the  use  of  strong- 
flavored  onions  will  disguise  inferior 
materials  or  indifferent  cookery.  Stringy 
old  red  onions  used  in  a  hurriedly-cook¬ 
ed  meat  stew  are  enough  to  disgust  one 


with  the  vegetable,  yet  the  red  onion  is 
excellent  for  general  cooking,  though 
for  stewing  or  boiling  we  prefer  the 
white,  because  more  sightly  when  cook¬ 
ed.  For  frying — a  humble  but  savory 
dish — w'e  prefer  red  onions.  They  are 
improved  if,  after  slicing,  we  boil  them 
quickly  for  about  20  minutes  in  salted 
water,  then  drain,  and  fry  brown  in  hot 
butter  or  clarified  beef  dripping.  They 
catch  and  burn  very  easily,  and  for  this 
reason  they  are  often  not  sufficiently 
cooked. 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  chiidren 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adi). 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  pretty  house  jacket  will  be  found  a 
great  comfort  during  warm  weather. 
The  model  shown  is  made  with  loose 
fronts,  under-arm  gores,  a  back  with  in¬ 
verted  pleats  that  is  attached  to  a  shal¬ 
low  yoke,  a  shawl  collar  and  elbow 
sleeves.  The  fronts  are  lapped  in  double- 
breasted  style  and  are  held  by  invisible 
fastenings.  The  sleeves  are  edged  with 
graduated  circular  frills.  The  quantity 
of  material  required  for  the  medium  size 
is  4%  yards  27  inches,  3i/i  yards  32 
inches  wide,  or  3%  yards  44  inches  wide. 
The  pattern  No.  4320  is  cut  in  sizes  for 


4399  Mlsse.s’  Tucked  Waist, 
1 2  to  16  yrs. 


a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40-inch  bust  measure; 
price  10  cents  from  this  office. 

The  tucked  waist  shown  can  be  made 


of  the  needle,  all  the  raw  edges  of  the 
fabric  opened  out  and  adjusted  in  posi¬ 
tion.  This  process  will  often  show  how 
small  a  portion  of  the  fabric  is  really 
gone,  and  how  small  a  mend  is  really 
necessary  to  restore  the  integrity  of  the 
stocking.  Then  a  row  of  fine  stitches 
should  be  run  crosswise  of  the  weave, 
holding  the  left  thumb  over  the  thread 
as  it  is  drawn  into  position.  No  knots 
should  be  made,  but  a  half-inch  of  the 
cotton  left  to  be  cut  off  later.  When  the 
torn  edges  are  reached  see  that  the 
needle  catches  into  each  stitch,  that 
there  may  be  no  further  raveling  back. 
Then  run  other  rows  at  right  angles  to 
the  first,  always  holding  the  left  thumb 
over  the  thread  to  prevent  puckering  by 
too  close  drawing.  If  the  needle  is  fine 
enough  to  prevent  further  tearing  of  the 
worn  material,  and  the  cotton  extremely 
fine,  what  seemed  a  large  hole  can  be 
successfully  repaired  in  a  few  minutes 
and  the  wearer  will  gratefully  dispense 
with  the  conspicuous  darn,  and  may 
even  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  repair¬ 
ing  process.  Our  manufacturers  of  darn¬ 
ing  cottons  continue  to  supply  the  mar¬ 
ket  with  coarse  material,  and  we  are  ob¬ 
liged  to  resort  to  the  so-called  nun’s  cot¬ 
ton,  imported  from  France  and  designed 
for  marking  rather  than  mending  pur¬ 
poses.  Fortunately,  this  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  in  white,  black  and  tan  color,  and  in 
fineness,  finish  and  dye  is  all  that  can 
be  desired.  elt.a  h.  cooper. 


with  or  without  lining.  The  front  is 
tucked  to  yoke  depth  only,  and  forms 
soft  folds  below,  but  the  backs  are  tuck- 
ea  for  their  entire  length.  The  trim¬ 
ming  is  arranged  on  indicated  lines.  The 
sleeves  are  tucked  for  several  inches  be¬ 
low  the  shoulders,  then  fall  free  and 
are  widened  to  form  the  soft  full  puffs 
that  are  finished  with  deep  cuffs.  At 
the  neck  is  a  standing  collar.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  required  for  the  medium 
size  is  314  yards  21  inches  wide,  throe 
yards  27  inches  wide,  2i/^  yards  32  inches 
wide  or  two  yards  44  inches  wide,  with 
yards  of  insertion  and  %  yard  of  all- 
over  lace  to  trim  as  illustrated.  The 
pattern  No.  4399  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
misses  12,  14  and  16  years  of  age;  price 
10  cents  from  this  office. 


If  you  use  Grain-0  in  place  of 
coffee  you  will  enjoy  it  just  as 
much  for  it  tastes  the  same ;  yet,  it 
is  like  a  food  to  the  system,  dis¬ 
tributing  the  full  substance  of  the 
pure  grain  with  every  drop. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocers  everywhere ;  15c.  and  26c.  per  package. 


A  dtirabli', 
sanitary  and 
beautllul 
wall  coating.  ALABASTINE  Is  not  aclieap  hot 
water  kalsoniine,  stuck  on  with  glue,  and 
furnishing  a  breeding  ground  for  disease 
germs  and  vermin.  Write  for  complete  Infor¬ 
mation,  mentioning  this  paper. 

Aiabastine  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 
and  1 05  Water  Street,  New  York  City. 


Mending  Hosiery. 

The  repairing  of  hosiery  is  a  necessary 
and  oft-recurring  task,  and  that  it 
should  be  correctly  and  economically 
dene  is  of  importance  to  the  wearer  as 
well  as  to  the  worker.  Nothing  is  more 
prevocative  of  pain  and  fatigue  than  a 
clumsily  mended  stocking,  yet  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  no  branch  of  the  family  sew¬ 
ing  is  so  unscientifically  done.  The  use 
of  too  coarse  cotton  and  too  large  a 
needle  is  responsible  for  much  of  the 
clumsy  mending  that  makes  the  darned 
stocking  a  thing  to  be  dreaded.  Few 
seamstresses  remember  that  the  fabric 
to  be  repaired  is  as  fine  as  that  used  in 
a  glove,  and  requires  equally  delicate 
materials  and  equal  care.  But  the  heavy 
needle  and  thread  are  employed  to  make 
coarse  and  clumsy  stitches,  and  the  work 
often  performed  in  a  poor  light  and  with 
undue  haste.  A  china  egg  or  darning- 
ball  should  always  be  used.  Then  with 
the  finest  of  marking  cotton  and  a  needle 
just  large  enough  to  be  easily  threaded 
the  rent  should  be  carefully  repaired. 
Before  beginning  to  sew,  let  the  hole 
be  gently  drawn  together  with  the  point 


DON'T  BELIEVE  IT  " 

Syracuse  Easy  Washer 

is  the  greatest  labor-saving  device  yet  produced  for 
making  woman’s  work  easier.  Wash  with  it  for  five 
weeks,  then  if  not  satisfied  return  the  washer.  We 
pay  the  freight  both  ways.  Write  for  price-list  and 
free  book  of  mouern  formulas  for  laundry  use. 

Dodge  &  Zuill.lSSQ  S.  Clinton  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


A  RURAL  MAIL  BOX 

Should  be 
simple,  neat, 
strong,  and 
durable. 

A  box  may  be 
approved  by 
the  P.  M.  Gen¬ 
eral  and  still 
not  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser. 

Our  “  Uncle 
Sam’s  Favor-  = 
ite”  has  official 
approval  and 
also  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  thou¬ 
sands  who  are 
using  it  and 
kiKj'v  It's  all  right. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO., 


For  PrCvrent  Time 
Tor  Future  Time 
For  y\\\  Time 


E,LCIN 

TIME, 

Every  Elgin  Watch  is  fully  guaranteed.  All  jewelers  have 
Elgin  Watches.  “Timemakers  and  Timekeepers,"  an  illus¬ 
trated  history  of  the  watch,  sent  free  upon  request  to 

Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  ill. 
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An  Old  Straw  Tick. 

After  the  hired  man  had  gone  I  emp¬ 
tied  the  straw  out  of  his  bed  and  wash¬ 
ed  the  tick.  It  was  an  old  brown  home- 
spun  one,  and  I  thought  I’d  make  some 
hand  towels  of  it.  After  I  had  it  in  the 
wash  tub  it  was  so  heavy  1  had  to  rip 
it  apart,  which  was  no  easy  job,  as  it 
was  sewed  with  strong  linen  thread. 
After  it  was  dried  I  made  the  discovery 
that  the  tick  was  homespun  linen,  and 
soap  and  water,  aided  by  the  sun  and 
time,  had  faded  it  to  a  light  silvery  gray. 
It  felt  so  soft  and  smooth  to  the  touch 
as  I  took  it  from  the  line  that  I  con¬ 
gratulated  myself  on  the  nice  towels 
it  would  make.  But  Dorothy  met  me  at 
the  door  with  the  exclamation: 

“What  lovely  homespun  linen.  Aunt 
Martha!  What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
it?  Where  did  you  get  it?” 

“Why,  it’s  been  in  the  house  for  years 
and  years,”  I  replied.  “It’s  nothing  but 
an  old  straw  tick,  which  has  been  on 
beds  for  centuries,  I  guess.  It  seemed 
so  dirty  I  washed  it,  and  am  going  to 
make  towels  of  it.  I  have  so  many  old 
ticks.” 

“Towels!”  exclaimed  Dorothy  in 
amazement.  “Why,  it’s  an  heirloom,  it’s 
a  And,  Aunt  Martha.  It  must  have  beeii 
woven  by  our  great-great-grandmothers. 

I  could  make  lovely  things  of  it.  It  is 
regular  treasure  trove.” 

Dorothy  has  been  off  to  boarding 
school,  and  has  come  home  with  notions 
that  there  are  treasures  even  in  the  rag 
bag  of  old  country  houses,  while  the 
attic  is  almost  a  gold  mine. 

“It  does  seem  quite  nice,”  I  replied, 
“and  if  you  can  make  anything  pretty  of 
it  you  may  have  it,  though  I  shall  miss 
my  towels.” 

Well,  what  do  you  think  she  made  of 
it?  She  took  one  of  those  old  straight- 
back  rockers  and  cut  out  a  strip  of  linen 
to  fit  the  back  and  a  cushion  for  the 
seat.  On  the  center  of  the  back  piece 
she  embroidered  our  old  English  coat-of- 
arms,  with  the  motto  below,  embroider¬ 
ing  her  name  and  the  date  in  the  nat¬ 
ural  colors  in  addition.  Then  she  cut  a 
square  for  a  table  cover  and  stamped  a 
pretty  large  leaf  pattern  which  she  out¬ 
lined  with  the  old  indigo  blue  shades  of 
linen,  working  around  each  leaf  first 
with  the  darkest  shade  of  blue,  the  next 
now  being  a  little  lighter,  and  the  third 
row  still  lighter.  It  was  lovely  when 
finished.  The  old  blues  harmonized  so 
prettily  with  the  soft  gray  linen.  Then 
she  made  sofa  pillows,  embroidering 
them  with  old  blue,  and  dark  reds  and 
browns,  and  last  but  not  least,  she  is 
trying  to  cover  a  little  old-fashioned 
chest  which  she  dragged  from  the  attic; 
says  it  will  make  a  lovely  cozy  corner 
seat.  But  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to 
hunt  up  another  old  bed-tick,  in  order  to 
make  that  out.  She  hasn’t  left  me  a 
scrap  big  enough  for  a  dish  cloth,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  towel,  alioe  e.  pinney. 


Something  About  Soup. 

I  saw  something  on  page  347  about 
canning  soup.  I  have  never  canned  any, 
but  soup  stock  may  be  kept  a  long  time 
in  cold  weather  without  canning.  It  will 
also  keep  a  week  or  two.,  perhaps  longer, 
in  warm  weather.  Cover  the  meat  with 
cold  water  and  let  it  come  to  a  boil; 
then  simmer  for  five  or  six  hours,  until 
the  meat  is  very  soft.  Pour  off  the  broth 
in  another  vessel  and  boil  down  to  about 
one-fourth.  If  this  is  pleasantly  season¬ 
ed  at  first  it  will  of  course  be  very  salty 
when  boiled  down.  This  helps  to  keep 
it  right.  I  put  this  stock  in  small  bowls 
holding  about  a  pint  or  less,  and  set  in 
a  cold  place.  In  Winter  I  keep  mine  in 
a  pantry  off  the  kitchen;  in  Summer  it 
should  be  in  the  cellar.  When  you  want 
soup  put  three  or  four  quarts  of  water 
on  a  cupful  of  rice  and  boil  until  very 
soft.  It  will  not  be  likely  to  burn  if 
plenty  of  boiling  water  is  put  on  at 
first.  Put  in  with  the  rice  eight  or  10 
onions,  leave  them  whole  and  they  may 
be  taken  out  when  soft  and  heated  in 


milk  when  w’anted  for  the  table.  If  you 
have  any  celery,  put  in  a  few  white 
pieces;  green  celery  does  not  give  as 
pleasant  a  flavor.  A  little  parsley  im¬ 
proves  it;  put  in  a  small  bunch  and 
pick  it  out  after  a  few  minutes’  boiling. 
Some  like  it  cut  fine  and  left  in.  One 
who  makes  soup  ought  to  be  a  good 
judge  of  what  is  pleasant  to  the  taste. 
The  flavoring  may  be  varied  with  dif¬ 
ferent  vegetables,  such  as  cabbage,  car¬ 
rots,  etc.  I  do  not  leave  the  vegetables 
in.  Of  course  they  may  be  left  in  for 
those  who  like  it.  Beef  makes  good 
soup,  but  mutton  or  lamb  with  a  little 
chicken  broth  is,  I  think,  a  little  nicer. 
Different  kinds  of  broth  put  with  the 
rice  makes  the  best  soup.  There  should 
be  plenty  of  water  on  the  rice,  so  that  it 
does  not  stick  together  in  the  least. 
When  the  rice  is  properly  cooked  set 
the  vessel  on  the  table  and  take  plenty 
of  time  to  add  the  broth  previously 
cooked,  and  taste  of  it  to  see  when  you 
have  put  in  just  enough  stock.  Of  course 
all  the  fat  must  be  removed,  and  only 
the  clear  jelly  added.  Instead  of  noodles, 

I  often  beat  an  egg  very  light  and  put  in 
two  or  three  heaping  teaspoonfuls  of 
flour.  Mix  it  up  in  a  batter  a  little  too 
thick  to  run  from  the  spoon.  Next  add 
a  little  water,  a  teaspoonful  may  be 
enough,  so  it  will  be  thin  enough  to  run 
freely.  Stir  ii  in  the  boiling  soup  while 
stirring  it  rapidly  with  a  spoon,  and  re¬ 
move  from  the  fire.  It  ought  to  be  very 
good.  I  have  had  so  much  experience  I 
sometimes  wish  young  housekeepers 
might  have  it  to  begin  with,  and  so  be 
saved  some  trouble  and  worry.  The  beef 
used  for  soup  can  be  prepared  for  the 
table  in  various  ways,  and  is  very  good. 
Never  throw  away  broth,  however  small 
the  quantity  may  be.  v.  o. 

The  Household  Congress. 

Engi.ish  Bbeesteak  Pudding. — ^Make 
a  crust  by  thoroughly  mixing  two  cup¬ 
fuls  of  finely  chopped  beef  suet  in  three 
cupfuls  of  flour;  add  half  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  and  mix  with  cold  water  into  a 
dough  with  the  consistency  of  biscuit. 
Roll  out  the  paste  to  the  thickness  of 
half  an  inch.  Butter  an  earthen  pud¬ 
ding  bowl,  and  line  with  the  paste.  Take 
flank  or  round  steak,  cut  into  one-inch 
pieces,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
fill  the  dish.  Pour  in  as  much  cold 
water  as  will  find  its  way  in  around  the 
meat,  then  cover  it  with  paste,  having 
moistened  the  edges  to  make  them  stick 
together.  Cover  with  a  cloth,  well  flour¬ 
ed  leaving  a  little  room  for  the  pud¬ 
ding  to  swell.  Put  it  into  a  pot  of  boil¬ 
ing  water,  and  let  it  boil  three  hours,  or 
put  it  in  a  steamer,  and  allow  four 
hours’  cooking.  When  fully  cooked  the 
meat  should  be  very  tender,  with  an 
abundance  of  rich  clotted  gravy.  The 
addition  of  a  few  oysters  with  the  meat 
forms  a  palatable  change.  Serve  with 
boiled  carrots  and  turnips. 

OT.D-COUNTRY  HOUSEKEEPER.' 

Competitive  GxVMes. — it  was  a  dull 
afternoon,  and  we  felt  listless  and  de¬ 
pressed.  So,  to  while  away  the  time,  we 
played  a  few  gimmes  of  cards.  We  be¬ 
came  quite  interested,  and  as  we  played 
I  suddenly  became  aware  of  certain  very 
unchristian  feelings  which  I  was  enter¬ 
taining  toward  my  opponent,  for  whom 
at  all  other  times  I  had  very  different 
sentiments.  Then  the  question  occurred 
to  me:  Do  not  all  games  tend  to  some 
extent  toward  fostering  selfishness,  jeal¬ 
ousy,  regret  and  impatience  at  another’s 
good  fortune,  and  exultation  over  one’s 
own?  Of  course  many  games  are  useful 
in  cultivating  quickness  of  perception, 
prompt  decision,  and  mental  alertness, 
but  can  one  play  a  game  of  any  kind, 
taking  an  interest  in  it  and  wishing  to 
beat,  without  entertaining  in  some  mea¬ 
sure,  selfish  and  unlovely  sentiments? 


We  are  apt  to  think  that  when  a  family 
spends  its  evenings  playing  games,  it 
is  an  ideal  state  of  affairs,  it  is  well 
for  them  to  be  together,  of  course,  but 
the  home  influence  should  be  uplifting 
and  ennobling,  and  it  is  a  serious  ques¬ 
tion  whether  playing  games  has  this 
tendency.  It  might  be  well  to  vary  the 
amusements.  If  a  family  has  any  musi¬ 
cal  ability,  singing  is  an  ideal  recrea¬ 
tion.  Learning  the  different  parts  is 
interesting,  and  each  one  can  strive  to 
do  his  best,  and  there  will  still  be  no 
selfish  competition,  but  each  will  be  do¬ 
ing  his  or  her  part  toward  the  perfect 
whole.  Then  there  is  reading  aloud, 
which  can  be  listened  to  while  some 
quiet  work  is  going  on.  Games  may 
have  their  place,  but  it  seems  to  me 
there  are  other  amusements  that  are 
better.  sus.t\N  brown  bobbins. 


SAVINGS  Si:  5% 


IT  may  Interest  you  to  read 
*  the  testimonials  of  our  old 
patrons  who  have  been  paid 
regul  ar  dividends  of  5  per  cent 
for  years.  Many  are  eminent 
clergymen  and  professional 
men. 

Write  for  the  facts  in  detail. 

6  per  cent  per  annum  paid 
quarterly  by  check.  With¬ 
drawals  at  pleasure  without 
loss  of  dividends.  Under  su¬ 
pervision  of  New  York  Bank¬ 
ing  Department. 

INDUSTRIAL,  SAVINGS 

AND  LOAN  CO., 

1134  Broadway,  New  York. 


Capital 
and  Surplu.s 
!» 1, 100,000 

As.sets 
»1, 600,000 


Rural  Recipes. 

Dutch  Apple  Cake. — Measure  a  pint  of 
sifted  flour,  add  half  a  level  teaspoonful 
salt,  quarter  of  a  cupful  of  sugar  and  a 
scant  teaspoonful  of  soda.  Sift  three 
times.  Beat  up  one  egg  with  a  cupful  of 
sour  milk.  Rub  a  third  of  a  cupful  of 
butter  into  the  flour  thoroughly;  tiien 
mix  in  the  liquid,  making  a  soft  dough. 
Spread  this  half  an  inch  thick  in  a  well- 
greased  biscuit  pan.  Pare  and  core  five 
juicy,  nicely-flavored  apples,  and  cut 
them  into  eighths;  arrange  them  in 
parallel  rows,  sharp  edges  down,  on  top 
of  the  dough,  pressing  down  so  that  they 
are  partially  imbedded  in  the  dough. 
Sprinkle  over  thickly  with  sugar  and  a 
little  cinnamon  and  spread  with  bits  of 
butter.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven  for  25 
minutes.  Serve  hot  as  a  dessert  or  tea 
cake.  Made  with  fresh,  ripe  peaches  cut 
in  quarters,  it  is  delicious.  Omit  the 
cinnamon  when  peaches  are  used. 

Puff  Gems. — Beat  very  light  one  egg, 
then  add  to  it  one-quarter  cupful  sugar, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter,  one 
cupful  of  sour  milk.  Beat  all  well.  Then 
add  one  cupful  of  cornmeal  and  one  cup¬ 
ful  of  white  flour  into  which  has  been 
well  mixed  one  heaping  teaspoonful  of 


A  Little  Gold  Mine  for  Women 

The  U.S.  Cook-Stove  Fruit-Drier 
Dries  all  kinds  of  Fruits,  Berries,  Cher¬ 
ries,  Corn,  Vegetables,  etc.  It  takes 
no  extra  Are.  Always  ready  for  use, 
will  last  a  lifetime.  It  works  while 
you  cook.  Write  for  circulars  and 
special  terms  to  agents.  Price,  #5. 
E.  B.  PAHRNEY.  B.120, Waynesboro, Pa 
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OLLARS 

AND  NINETY-FIVE  CENTS 

^BUYS  THE  GENTS'  HIGH  GRADE 
NEW  1903  MODEL  BURDICK 
BICYCLE.  Shipped  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  with  the  understanding  and  agreement  that  you 
can  give  It  ten  days’  free  trial,  put  Ittoevery  test,  and  If 
you  do  notfindlthandsoraer, stronger, easlerrlding,  bet¬ 
tor  eiiulpped,  better  tires,  hubs,  hangers,  bearings,  and 
In  every  way  higher  grade  than  any  bicycle  you  can 
buy  from  any  other  house  In  Chicago,  at  home  or 
elsewhere  for  less  than  *20.00,  you  can  return  the  bicycle 
to  us  at  our  expense,  and  you  will  not  be  out  one  cent. 

FOR  OUR  FREE  SPECIAL  BICYCLE 

ABTII  flf'IIC  showing  the  most  complete  line  of 
wAIALUUUk  new  1903  model  gents',  Isdles' 
and  children's  bicycles  at  prices  so  low  as  to  be  realty 
startling,  for  everything  In  bicycle  sundries  and  sup- 

Elles,  for  the  most  astonishingly  liberal  offer  ever 
eard  of,  cut  this  advertisement  out  and  mall  to 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,'"'i>L‘*’ 


baking  powder.  Lastly  dissolve  one- 
quarter  teaspoonful  of  soda  in  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  boiling  water,  add,  beat  well 
and  pour  in  gem  pans,  and  bake  20  min¬ 
utes  in  a  hot  oven. 

Spider  Cake. — Four  cupfuls  of  sifted 
flour,  add  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  four 
level  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  and 
sift  again.  Rub  into  the  flour,  using 
spatula  or  flexible  knife,  half  a  cupful 
of  butter,  add  a  cupful  of  stewed  fruit, 
or  currants,  mix  well,  then  mix  in 
enough  milk  to  make  a  soft  dough  that 
will  spread  hut  not  run  In  the  pan.  Heat 
a  teaspoonful  of  butter  in  the  iron  spider 
(frying  pan),  put  in  the  cake  (the  pan 
must  be  large  enough  to  make  the  cake 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick).  Set  it 
over  a  moderate  fire  to  bake  slowly  for 
about  20  minutes,  allowing  10  minutes 
for  each  side.  Shake  the  pan  about  and 
turn  the  cake  to  prevent  its  burning. 
Serve  as  soon  as  done.  Split  open,  do 
not  cut  and  use  plenty  of  good  butter 
and  maple  syrup. 


Home=Made  Soap 

Ten  pounds  of  the  best  hard  soap  or  twenty  gal¬ 
lons  of  soft  soap  costs  just  this,  nothing  more : 

Ten  minutes,  almost  no  trouble  at  all,  tbe  grease 
or  fat  that  yo\i  often  pour  down  your  kitchen  sink 
(stopping  up  the  pipes)  and  a  can  of 

Banner  Lye 

obtainable  at  your  grocer’s  for  ten  cents. 

It  is  pure  soap — not  soap  adulterated  with 
ro.sin,  lime,  clay,  or  other  things  that  turn  your 
clothes  yellow  and  wear  them  out. 

The  New  Cleanliness 

Soap  will  take  away  the  dirt  th  at  you  see,  but  not 
the  dirt  that  you  can’t  see. 
Nothing  is  sure  to  take 
away  this  dirt,  but  Banner 
Lye.  Use  it  in  your 
Milk-pans  Butter-tubs 
Mitk-pails  Dairy 
Sink  Drains 

Cellar  Toilets 

Garbage-pails 

— wherever  dirt  and  germs 
collect — and  your  house 
will  not  only  look  clean, 
but  be  clean  and  in  the 
best  possible  condition  to 
resist  disease. 

Banner  Lye  aLso is  a  gi*eat 
help  in  washing  dishes  and 
clothes  and  everything  else.  It  is  odorless  and 
colorless,  easy  to  use,  safe  and  cheap. 

Write  for  book  Uses  of  Bantur  Lye.”  and  give  us 
your  grocer’s  or  druggist’s  name,  should  he  not  have  It. 

The  Penn  Chemical  Works,  Philadelphia,  U.S. A. 


Sarsaparilla 

“Without  doubt  I  owe  my  life  to  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla.  It’s  the  most  wonderful 
medicine  in  the  worldfor  nervousness. 
I  cannot  thank  you  enough  for  it.” 
Mrs.  Delia  McWell,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Are  you  discourageiJ,  half-sick,  miserable  all  the  time? 
Then  your  blood  is  thin  and  impure.  Make  your  blood 
rich  and  pure  with  a  doctor’s  medicine — Ayer’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla;  tested  and  tried  for  sixty  years.  Ask  your  doctor 
if  he  knows  a  better  spring  medicine.  LoweirMasa: 


Auers 


Best  of  all  BLOOD  PURIFIERS  is 

JAYNE’S  ALTERATIVE.  It  cures  Scrofula. 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK'S  QUOTATIONS, 

WHOLB8ALB  PRICES. 

New  York,  May  22,  1903. 
GRAIN.— Wheat.  No.  2,  red,  83%;  No.  1; 
Northern.  Spring  89*/^.  Corn,  No.  2,  mixed, 
56V^.  Oats,  No.  2,  mixed,  38.  Rye,  State 
and  Jersey,  50@57. 

BEANS.— Marrow,  choice,  bu.,  $2.75;  com¬ 
mon  <0  good,  $2.10(5)2.65:  medium,  choice, 
$2.30;  pea,  choice,  $2.30;  common  to  good, 
$2(5.2.25;  red  kidney,  choice,  $2.95;  common 
to  good,  $2.40@2.85:  white  kidney,  best,  $2.70 
@2.75;  black  turtle  soup,  choice,  $2.65@2.75: 
yellow  eye.  choice.  $2.40@2.45;  Lima,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  $2.70@2.75. 

PEED.— Prices  advanced.  Coarse  Western 
Spring  bran,  $18.40;  middlings,  $20@21;  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  $22.50;  cotton-seed  meal,  $27@28. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Hay,  No.  1,  95®$!; 
No.  2,  80@87V^:  No.  3,  70@75;  clover,  mixed, 
70<g;75:  clover,  55<g)65;  straw,  long  rye,  65@85: 
oat,  45@60. 

MILK.— Exchange  price  was  reduced  May 
20  to  $1.31  per  40-qua.rt  can,  or  2%  cents  per 
quart  to  shippers  in  26-cent  freight  zone, 
where  there  are  no  station  charges.  Re¬ 
ceipts  for  week  ending  May  16  were  217,797 
cans  of  milk  and  11,534  of  cream. 

BUTTER.— Creamery,  extras,  93  to  95 
score,  22@22V&;  firsts,  21@21\i;  seconds,  19*4 
@201,^:  lower  grades,  18@19;  State  dairy,  %- 
tubs,  fancy,  21;  firsts,  19(g)20;  lower  grades, 
17®18‘/i:  tins,  etc.,  n@20^;  Western  imita¬ 
tion  creamery,  fancy,  19;  good  to  choice, 
17@18i/^;  lower  grades,  15@16;  Western  fac¬ 
tory,  finest,  15%;  fair  to  prime,  14%@15; 
lower  grades,  13@14;  renovated,  extras,  18; 
good  to  choice,  16@17%;  common  to  fair,  12 
®15;  packing  stock,  solid  packed,  13@15; 
rolls,  common  to  prime,  13@15. 

CHEESE.— State,  new.  full  cream,  small, 
choice,  12%;  fair  to  prime,  10@11%;  large, 
colored,  choice,  11%@11%:  white,  choice,  11% 
@11%:  fair  to  prime,  10@11;  light  skims, 
choice,  9;  part  skims,  prime,  G(§n;  fair  to 
good,  5@6;  common,  3;  full  skims,  2. 

EGGS.— State  and  Penn.,  fancy,  selected, 
white,  ]S%@19:  fresh  gathered,  firsts,  17@ 
17%:  storage  packed.  Western,  fancy,  17; 
Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts,  16%@17: 
seconds,  15@15%:  Kentucky,  fresh  gathered, 
seconds,  15(5)15%;  thirds,  14@14%;  Tennessee 
and  other  Southern,  fresh  gathered,  14%; 
under  grades.  13i/2@14:  Western,  fresh  gath¬ 
ered,  No.  1,  13%@14;  No.  2,  13;  checks,  12 
@12%. 

HOPS.— New  York  State,  1902,  choice,  23 
@24;  medium  to  prime,  21@22;  ordinary,  17 
@20;  1901,  15@18;  olds,  6@10;  German  crop, 
1902,  36@43. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— Apples,  evaporated, 
fancy,  6%@7%:  choice,  5%@C:  prime,  5%@5%: 
common,  4@5;  sun-dried,  quarters,  3%(@)4%; 
chops,  prime,  100  lbs.,  $2.37@2.50;  common  to 
fair,  $2@2.25;  cores  and  skins,  100  lbs.,  $1.60 
@1.75;  huckleberries,  17@18;  blackberries,  8 
@8%;  cherries,  18@20. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples,  Northern  Spy, 
prime,  $1,50@2.26;  Ben  Davis,  prime,  $1.25@ 
2;  Baldwin,  prime,  $1.25@1.75:  Russet,  prime, 
$1.25@2;  all  sorts,  common,  75@$1:  peaches, 
Florida,  Peen-to,  carrier,  $4(5)6:  Honey, 
$2.60@4;  strawberries,  N.  C.,  fancy,  qt.,  10 
@14;  poor.  3@9;  Norfolk,  4@10;  Eastern 
Shore  (Md.  and  Va.),  4@11;  Md.  and  Del., 
4@12;  South  Jersey,  8@12;  muskmelons,  Fla., 
crate,  $2;  watermelons,  Fla.,  each,  25@$1. 

VEGETABLES  .—Potatoes,  Bermuda, 
new,  prime,  $4.25@4.75;  seconds,  $3@3.50; 
Southern,  Rose,  prime,  $.3@4.25;  Chills,  pme, 
$3@4;  seconds,  $2.25@2.75;  culls,  $1.60@2;  old, 
prime,  in  bulk,  180  lbs.,  $2.26@2.50;  168-lb 
sack,  $2.10@2.25;  old,  common,  bbl.  or  sack, 
$1.50@2:  sweets,  Jersey,  fancy,  bkt.,  $1.12@ 
1.25;  average  best,  75@$1.  Asparagus,  Col¬ 
ossal,  doz.  bchs.,  $3@4.50;  extra,  $2.25@2.75; 
prime,  $1.50@2:  culls,  75@$1.25.  Beets,  South¬ 
ern,  100  bchs.,  $2@4.  Carrots,  Southern,  100 
bchs.,  $1@2:  old.  bbl.,  $2@3.  Cabbage,  Ch., 
bbl.  crate,  75(@$1:  N.  C.,  75@$1.12:  Norfolk, 
$1@1.25.  Cucumbers,  Fla.,  bkt.,  $1.50@2.50: 
crate,  $1.50(0)2.25;  Ch.  and  Sav.,  $2.50@3. 
Cauliflowers,  Norfolk,  bkt.,  $1.60@1.75;  hot¬ 
house,  bbl.,  $2.50:§6.  Celery,  Fla.,  case,  $1.50 
@3.  Egg  plants.  Southern,  box,  $1@3.  Green 
corn,  Fla.,  3-doz.  crate,  $2.50.  Kale,  nearby, 
bbl.,  30@40.  Lima  beans,  Fla.,  crate,  $1@2. 
Lettuce,  nearby,  bbl.,  $1@1.75.  Onions,  old, 
red.  bag,  $1.50@2.50;  yellow,  bbl.,  $2@3; 
Egryptian,  bag,  $2.85(0)2.95:  Bermuda,  crate, 
$1 85;  New  Orleans,  bag,  $1.50@1.65.  Okra, 
carrier,  $2@3.  Peppers,  Fla.,  carrier,  $1.50@ 

2.  Peas,  N.  Ca.,  %-bbl.  bkt..  75@$1.25;  bu. 
bkt.,  50@$1;  Va..  %-bbl.,  $1@1.50;  bu.  bkt., 
75@$1.25;  Baltimore,  %-bbl.  bkt.,  $1.25@1.60; 
Eastern  Shore,  bkt.,  $1.50@1.75.  Parsnips, 
old,  bbl.,  75.  Radishes,  nearby,  100  bchs., 
50@75.  Rhubarb,  100  bchs.,  $1@2.  Spinach, 
nearby,  bbl.,  75@$1.25.  String  beans,  Fla., 
green,  bkt.,  75@$2;  wax,  $1@2;  Sav.,  wax, 
bkt.,  $1@2.50;  green,  $1@2.50;  Charleston, 
wax,  bkt.,  $1@3;  green,  $1@3:  N.  C.,  flat 
wax,  $2.50@3:  roimd  green,  $2.50@2.76:  flat 
green.  $1.50@1.75.  Squash,  Fla.,  white,  bbl. 
crate,  $1.B0@3;  yellow,  crook-neck,  $1.50@3: 
Marrow,  $2.50@3.  Turnips,  Russia,  bbl.. 


$1.50@1.75:  white,  100  bchs.,  $1@4.  Tomatoes, 
Fla.,  carrier,  $1(0)2.25. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.— Calves, 
veuls,  prime,  7%@8:  fair  to  good,  6%(0)7; 
common,  6@6.  Pork,  Jersey,  light,  9%@9%: 
medium,  8%@9. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Spring  chickens,  near¬ 
by,  ttj.,  25;  Southern,  20;  fowls.  14;  roos¬ 
ters,  9;  turkeys,  10@11:  ducks.  Western, 
pair,  S0@$1;  Southern  and  Southwestern,  70 
@80;  geese.  Western,  pair,  $1.12@1.25:  South¬ 
ern  and  Southwestern.  90@$1:  live  pigeons, 
old,  pair,  35;  voung,  25. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Fresh  killed, 
iced,  turkeys,  young  hens  and  toms,  av’ge 
be'st,  15;  fair  to  prime,  13@14:  old,  14@15: 
broilers,  Phlla.,  3  to  4  lbs.  to  pair.  35(0)40: 
State  and  Pa.,  3  to  4  lbs.  to  pair,  25@30: 
Baltimore,  dry-picked,  2  ITjs.  av’ge  to  pair, 
40@60;  Western,  dry-picked,  28@30:  scalded, 
23@25;  fowls.  Western,  fancy,  13;  Southern 
and  Southwestern,  12%@13;  ducks.  Long 
Island.  Spring,  lb,  20;  Eastern,  Spring,  20@ 
21;  Jensey,  Pa.  and  Va.,  19;  squabs,  prime, 
large,  white,  doz.,  $2.75;  mixed  $2.25;  dark, 
$1.50.  Frozen,  turkeys,  young  hens.  No.  1, 
19;  young  toms.  No.  1,  19;  young,  mixed.  No. 
1,  19;  mixed,  average,  17%@18:  old  tom^  18 
(019;  broilers,  dry-picked.  No.  1,  19®21; 

scalded.  No.  1,  16(@)18;  chickens,  roasting, 
large  and  soft-meated.  16@17;  roasting,  av. 
No.  1,  15@15%;  No.  2,  10@12:  capons,  choice, 
large,  20@22:  medium  size,  18@19;  old  roos¬ 
ters,  9%;  ducks.  No.  1,  16@18;  geese.  No.  1, 
11@12. 

TOBACCO.— Sales  reported  of  150  cases 
1901  Wisconsin  Havana  seed  at  15  cents, 
200  cases  1901  Pennsylvania  broad  leaf  at  12 
cents;  100  cases  1900  Onondaga  re-sweated 
at  12  cents,  and  75  cases  1901  Wisconsin  Ha¬ 
vana  seed  at  11  cents. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK.— Native  steers,  $4.55(06.35; 
bulls,  $3@4.20;  cow,s,  $1.75(0)3.80:  milch  cows 
with  calves,  $25@55;  calves,  $3(0)6.25.  Sheep, 
$3@5:  lambs,  $3.50(0)6.87%.  Hogs,  State,  $6.30 
@6.40. 

EAST  BUFFALO.— Calves.  $4.50@6.  Sheep, 
$4@4.75;  lambs,  $4@6.90.  Hogs,  heavy.  $6.35@ 
6.50;  mixed,  $6.25@6.35;  Yorkers,  $6.10@6.15. 

CHICAGO —Steers,  good  to  prime,  $4.90@ 
5.30;  Stockers  and  feeders,  $3@4.70:  Texans, 
$4@4.60.  Sheep.  $3.75@5.50;  lambs,  $4.50@7. 
Hogs,  mixed  and  butchers’,  $6.20@6.45:  good 
to  choice,  heav.y,  $6.50@6.75;  light,  $6@0.25. 


THE  FARM  LABOR  PROBLEM. 

In  this  section,  there  is  the  much  talked-, 
of  scarcity  of  hired  help.  'I'he  account  of 
trouble  in  Michigan,  page  231,  is  hardly 
strong  enough  for  central  New,  York. 
When  one  has  to  pay  boys  of  16  $21  per 
month,  and  board  them  in  the  family,  it  is 
a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  boys  will 
make  more  than  the  proprietor.  Instead 
of  scolding  the  boys,  for  preferring  to  work 
in  the  shops,  living  in  town,  and  urging 
that  they  can  save  more  on  a  farm,  we 
should  look  for  a  remedy.  Since  the  “com¬ 
mission”  has  decided  in  no  faint  terpis,  the 
principle,  that  “men  have  a  right  to  work 
when  and  where  they  please,”  and  the 
fashion  of  saving  has  gone  out  of  fashion, 
what  business  of  ours,  is  it  w.here  they 
work?  Would  you  or  I  stop  and  consider, 
for  a  minute,  what  some  would-be  em¬ 
ployer  wanted,  or  would  we  hire,  where 
the  wages  and  surroundings  pleased  us 
best?  'fhe  fact  is,  farm  products  have 
been  on  too  low  a  level  for  a  few  years, 
and  other  kinds  of  business  can  afford  to 
pay  more  for  the  same  class  of  help.  The 
average  of  American  youths  are  too  well 
educated  to  work  at  the  common  farm 
work, at  coimmon  farm  prices.  You  can 
get  40  applications,  for  an  educated  farm 
superintendent,  from  one  advertisement; 
but  not  a  single  farm  hand.  1  do  not 
blame  them;  I  would  not  want  to  try  it 
myself.  What  is  the  use  of  educating  one¬ 
self  for  better  things  and  then  taking 
something  poorer?  They  do  not  have  to.  in 
this  country,  for  there  are  plenty  of  places 
begging  for  intelligence,  to  supervise  mus¬ 
cle.  It  is  not  a  question  of  wages  but  of 
congeniality.  The  editors’  note  says, 
“Men  who  like  to  do  special  work,  congre¬ 
gate  in  those  sections,  where  that  work  is 
found.”  We  must  find  those  who  want  to 
do  our  kind  of  work.  My  section  has  al¬ 
ways  been  conservative,  and  no  outside 
or  foreign  help  has  been  brought  in.  There 
is  no  Swede,  Italian,  German,  or  Pole  in 
this  town  on  a  farm  that  I  know  of,  we 
always  having  denended  on  the  Irish  and 
na.tive  born,  sons  and  daughters  of  our 
neighbors  for  help.  Being  our  equals, 
they  are  treated  as  one  of  the  family,  and 
treated  better  than  in  any  other  section 
I  have  ever  visited,  but  now,  the  rearing 
of  large  families  has  gone  out  of  fashion, 
and  there  is  not  enough  population  to 
work  the  land.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  hiring  of  a  foreigner  seems  strange, 
not  to  say  repulsive,  many  scarcely  want¬ 
ing  to  associate  with  them,  and  hardly 
daring  to  consign  them  to  the  kitchen  and 
barn.  This  offers  a  problem  that  would 
not  receive  a  second  thought,  in  the  South, 
and  other  sections.  The  thousands  of  iml- 
grants  coming  to  this  country  every  month. 


offer  the  solution  to  our  difficulty.  They 
are  young,  strong,  need  supervising,  and 
are  willing  to  work  for  reasonable  wages. 
I  spent  three  days  in  New  York  City  re¬ 
cently,  looking  up  the  chances  to  get  farm 
helpers.  There  are  plenty  of  men  from  18 
to  25  years  old  who  can  be  hired  for  $10 
to  $15  a  month,  who  would  furnish  plenty 
of  muscle.  Those  who  have  just  arrived 
are  best,  and  one  who  has  been  over  a 
year,  and  out  of  a  job,  is  usually  vicious, 
worthless,  or  too  “high-toned”  for  ordin¬ 
ary  work.  I  called  on  Mr.  - ,  who 

advertised  in  The  R.  N.  Y.  recently,  and 
he  showed  me  a  big  stack  of  letters  from 
all  over  the  country,  some  inquiring  for 
help  and  others  praising  the  men  he  had 
sent.  He  can  get  one  a  man  at  almost  any 
time,  and  only  charges  $1  fee.  What  more 
can  we  ask?  I  like  the  looks  of  the  Swedes 
be.st.  I  siqipo.se  it  is  because  they  have 
light  hair,  eyes  and  skin  like  “our  folks,” 
but  1  notice  they  are  usually  clean  and 
quicker  motioned.  The  various  agencies 
of  the  different  nationalities  and  the  Free 
Labor  Bureau,  are  always  willing  to  aid 
one  to  get  help.  I  met  a  stranger  just  out¬ 
side  the  last  place,  and  asked  him  if  he 
knew  where  I  could  get  some  help.  He 
replied.  “I  am  superintendent  of  a  large 
farm,  and  have  had  a  good  many  men  and 
women  from  the  Bureau,  and  most  of  them 
are  all  right.”  At  the  Public  Charities 
Building,  I  found  any  respectable,  respon¬ 
sible  ijarty  can  have  a  boy  from  5  to 
16  years  old,  sent  to  him  charges  prepaid, 
and  nothing  required  but  board,  clothing 
and  good  treatment,  and  if  the  boy  is  not 
satisfactory  he  can  be  sent  back.  I  do  not 
know  why  they  would  not  be  profitable, 
even  if  one  was  not  willing  to  aid  the 
unfortunate.  I  am  convinced  that,  when 
we  get  used  to  the  change  this  class  will 
be  worth  more  to  us  than  our  over  edu¬ 
cated  children,  and  that  we  shall  not  be 
obliged  to  let  our  land  “go  to  grass.” 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  e.  chapman. 


A  Blue  “Jay” — The  following  story 
comes  from  Ohio.  It  is  said  that  letters 
were  stolen  from  an  old  style  rural  mail 
box:  “It  was  discovered  that  the  missing 
letters  had  been  scattered  over  a  plowed 
field.  In  the  mail  box  was  a  Blue  jay’s 
nest.  The  bird  was  found  to  be  the  mail 
robber,  'rhe  bird  had  objected  to  the  let¬ 
ters  being  poked  into  the  box  and  carried 
them  away  and  dropped  them  in  the  field. 
As  a  result  of  this  Investigation  the  new 
style  boxes  have  been  ordered.”  We  might 
believe  this  of  any  except  the  Blue  jay.  He 
is  no  such  “jay”  as  to  get  into  a  box.  We 
would  as  soon  believe  that  a  shepherd  dog 
climbed  a  tree! 

A  Company  has  been  formed  to  make 
paper  from  cotton-seed  hulls,  and  a  factory 
has  been  established  at  Niagara  Falls.  It 
is  said  that  a  good  quality  of  paper  caii 
be  made  from  this  material.  The  dimi¬ 
nishing  supply  of  wood  and  other  materials 
for  paper  stock  has  caused  a  search  for 
substitutes.  If  the  utilization  of  cotton¬ 
seed  hulls  in  this  way  proves  a  success  it 
will  mean  a  new  industry  for  the  South. 

Grass  Under  Trees.— Referring  to  clean 
turf  under  pine  trees  you  ought  to  see  the 
Bohemian  forests.  'Phe  farmers  there 
gather  the  leaves  and  needles  under  the 
trees  and  use  for  bedding.  Some  of  those 
Americans  ought  to  go  out  there  to  learn 
economy  and  thrift.  They  know  how  to 
turn  things  into  money.  With  all  the  high 
taxes  under  Austrian  government,  the  peas¬ 
antry  are  an  independent  people;  they  sell 
their  products  at  their  own  prices,  and 
none  too  cheap.  As  to  their  homes,  fields, 
and  the  forests  near  which  they  live  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  see  them.  a.  h.  b. 


GOMBALLT’S 

CAISTIC  BALSAM 


A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive  cure  for 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  HUMAN  KEMEDY  for  Rheii- 
niutlam,  Sprulna,  Sore  'I'hrout,  etc.,  it 
is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  )$l.SO 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex¬ 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  its 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo¬ 
nials,  etc.  Address 

THE  LAWRENCE-VILLIiMSCOXFiNT.CleTeknd,  Oliio. 


“r.  o,  KiTTLE  KOMFORT 

ueigbtxirs.  Money  for  yourself.  Increased  profits  for 
them,  and  contentment  for  the  stock.  Once  used  al 
ways  used.  Dozen  Sprayers  free  with  first  orders. 
Write  now.  KATTLB  KOMFOUT  CO.,  Columbus, N.J. 


Wants,  for  Sale  or  Exchange 


Wanted — Nursery  Stock  Sale.smen;  big 
pay  weekly.  Great  chance  for  gilt-edged  men.  ® 
PRUDENTIAL.  ORCHARD  CO..  Shermansvllle,  Pa 


lOR  Farms,  Colonial  Homks,  Orchards,  best 
climate  and  water,  good  transportation,  write 
ALBEMARLE  IMMIGRATION  SOCIETY,  Chu™ 
lottesville,  Va.  Sam’l  B.  Woods,  President. 


For  Sale. — Chicken  Farm,  near  Hicks- 
vllle,  L.  I..N.  Y.,  comprising  48  acres.  Seven-room 
house  with  bath;  barn,  engine  house,  tank  tower, 
four  chicken  houses  and  outbuildings.  Artesian 
well.  600  fruit  trees.  Price,  $6,000. 

Address  Box  191,  Hlcksville,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

The  safest  place  tc  buy  a  farm  la  near  a  giowin« 
olty.  The  last  census  made  Toledo  the  fastest-grow- 
iig  city  in  ''.he  United  States.  1  have  farms  for  salt 
within  20  miles  of  the  olty  limits  from  140  to  $136  pei 
acre.  Address  W.  L.  HOLBROOK,  201  A  203  Gardaei 
Building,  Toledo,  Ohio,  for  olroular.  BaferanM*) 
hlo  Savings  Bank  and  National  Bank  of  Cosunaroa. 


IOWA  FARMS 

'  ,  '  Per  Acre. 

We  oner  improved  Iowa  farms  close  to  church,  school  and 
town,  with  local  telephone  and  rural  mail  delivery,  soil  rich 
black  loam, andlevel,at$45to$65per  acre.  We  also  hare 
special  bargains  In  North  and  South  Dakota  and  Canada.  If 
you  wish  to  buy  or  sell  land  or  city  proi«rty  anywhere,  write 
to  us  for  confidential  terms.  We  make  a  specialty  of  long 
range  sales,  so  no  matter  how  far  away  you  live,  if  Interestcn, 
write  us.  We  refund  railway  fare  to  parties  who  buy  of  us! 
Send  for  price  list  with  pictures  of  farms. 

THE  JOHN  M.CANNON  LAND  AGENCY,  CRESCO,  IOWA. 


LOCOMOTIVE 

wanted,  young  men  to 
perfect  themselves  for  em« 
ploy  men  r  as  Locomotive 
Firemen.  GOOD  PAY  and  chance 
to  become  an  Engineer.  Help  to  posi¬ 
tions  on  proper  qiialifleatiun.  Pak- 
TICULAK8  Fhbk.  Prepare  now for 
the  great  early  Fall  Increase 
of  force  on  all  railroads. 

The  Railway  Educational  Association 

STATION  P  26  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


VJIUCM  VUIlllllIdMUll  E8t.l838.Butter,cheeM, 
eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits. 
M.  B,  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


aao.  P.  HAMMOND.  BST.  1876.  PRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berrlei. 
Bntter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mnshrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Speolalw.  Consignments  soUoited. 

84  A  36  Little  lath  St.,  New  York. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  Hothouse  Products,  Eggs, 
etc.  We  can  obtain  top  prices  for  Prime  Produce. 
Market  information,  packing  and  shipping  in¬ 
structions  on  request. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


HICKORY  HILL  FARM  JERSEYS 

go  quick  when  offered.  The  bull  Rissa’s  Ideal  is  .sold, 
but  we  have  some  fine  ones  by  the  great  prize  winner 
Queen  Czar  55673.  Just  right  to  win  at  the  Fairs 
next  Fall,  and  very  hard  to  beat.  Can  also  spare  a 
pair  of  yearling  heifers  or  a  few  heifer  calves. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Poolville,  N.  Y. 


READY 

RDDFING 

Buy  of  us  Direct  and 
Save  Money. 
Best  goods.  Our  prices 
surprise.  Write  us. 

S.  E.  McDonough  &  Co. 
Dept.  C.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FOR  REASONS  OF  STATE. 

This  charming  little  love  story  is  contained  In  a 
128-page  book  just  issued  by  the  Lackawanna 
Railroad.  Tlie  book  is  profusely  illustrated  with 
more  than  175  half-tone  engravings,  and  describes 
the  attraetlee  summer  resorts  along  the  Lacka- 
wanua  Railroad,  with  complete  information 
about  hotels  and  boarding  houses.  Sent  on 
receipt  of  5  cents  in  stamps,  to  cover  cost  of  mail¬ 
ing.  Address  T.  W.  Lee,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Lackawanna  Railroad,  New  York  City. 


The  Four=Track  News 

An  Illustrated  Magazine 
of  Travel  and  Education 
More  than  100  Pages  Monthly 
Its  scope  and  character  are  indicated  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  titles  of  articles  that  have 
appeared  In  recent  Issues: 
Picturesque  Venezuela— Ill.  Frederick  A.  Ober 

Haunts  of  Eben  Holden— 111.  Del  B.  Salmon 
A  Journey  Amongthe  Stars— Ill. Frank  W.  Mack 
In  thoGreatNorthWoods— Poem. Eben  E.  Rexford 
Beautiful  Porto  Rico — Ill.  Hezekiah  Butterwortb 
In  Rip  Van  Winkle’s  Laud— Poem 

Minna  Irving 

Nature’s  Chronometer— 111.  H.  M.  Albaugh 

Van  Arsdale,  'fhe  Platitudinarian 

— Ill.  .  -  .  Charles  Battell  Loomis 

The  Three  Oregons— III.  -  Alfred  Holman 

Ancient  Prophecies  Fulfilled 

—Ill.  -  .  .  .  George  H.  Daniels 

The  Stories  the  Totems  Tell— Ill.Luther  L.  Holden 
A  Little  Country  Cousin — Ill.  Kathleen  L.  Greig 

The  Mazamas— Ill.  -  -  WHIG.  Steel 

When  MotherGoesAway— Poem. Joe  Cone 
A  Little  Bit  of  Holland— 111.  Charles  B.  Wells 

The  Romance  of  Reality- Ill.  Jane  W.  Guthrie 
Samoa  and  Tutuila — Ill.  -  Michael  White 

Under  Mexican  Skies— 111.  -  Marin  B.  Fenwick 

Niagara  In  Winter— Ill.  -  Orrln  E.  Dunlap 

Little  Histories- III. 

Old  Fort  Putnam  -  -  William  J.  Lamptou 

Tlie  Confederate  White  House.Herbert  Brooks 
The  Alamo  -  -  -  -  John  K.  Le  Baron 

Single  Copies,  5c. ;  or  50c.  a  Year. 

Can  be  had  of  newsdealers,  or  by  addressing 
GEO.  H.  DANIELS,  Publisher, 

Room  21.  7  East  42nd  Street,  New  York. 
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MARKET  NOTES 


PRIED  UP.— This  (Icscrlbos  hundreds  of 
crates  of  strawberries  arriving  here  at 
pre.sont.  They  are  not  more  than  half  the 
normal  size  and  inferior  in  every  way. 
Those  that  have  hcen  irrigated,  or  grown 
on  naturally  moist  soil,  look  unusually 
large  and  fine  by  contrast  and  sell  well. 
Strawberry  plants  are  most  thirsty  individ- 
mils.  especially  at  fruiting  time.  While  an 
excess  of  water  will  make  soft  berries,  a 
great  amount  is  needed  to  make  an  excess, 
as  anyone  knows  who  has  seen  how  little 
nermanent  effect  15  or  20  pails  of  water 
have  on  a  garden  patch  of  100  plants  during 
(irought  like  the  present.  The  prices 
(Hinted  do  not  fully  cover  the  range  of 
sales,  as  some  are  not  worth  two  cents  per 
(piart,  and  others  bring  two  or  three  cents 
above  the  top  notch. 

(’UTTON  has  been  hard  to  keep  track  of 
lately.  Since  our  last  report  a  record  of 
i:>,15  c  uts  for  middling  uplands,  and  12.40 
cents  for  middling  Gulf  has  been  made. 
The  large  operators  .say  that  the  boom  in 
prices  is  not  the  result  of  speculative 
maniiiulation,  but  comes  from  natural 
causes;  large  demand,  short  supply,  etc., 
but  this  is  looked  upon  by  most  people  as 
■‘talk.”  Unless  the  market  for  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  improves  greatly,  spinners  cer¬ 
tainly  cannot  lay  in  stocks  at  a.nything  like 
present  figures.  The  logical  outcome  of  the 
whole  thing  would  seem  to  be  a  drop  as 
goon  as  the  necessities  of  the  “shorts"  are 
supplied.  This  would  mean  heavy  losses 
Vor  some  before  a  manufacturing  level  is 
reached.  If.  as  the  operators  say,  spin¬ 
ners  will  find  it  necessary  to  lay  in  stocks 
at  11  or  12  cents,  all  buyers  of  cotton  cloth 
will  have  to  pay  a  decided  advance. 

VEGETABLE  PRICES.— An  advance  of 
25  cents  per  bushel  on  prime  old  potatoes 
is  noted.  The  drought  appears  to  be  the 
immediate  cause  of  this.  The  nearby  crop 
of  fresh  vegetables  is  being  cut  short,  and 
hence  people  use  more  potatoes.  While 
there  are  plenty  of  new  southern  and  Ber¬ 
muda  potatoes  here,  they  are  still  rather 
high  for  gen.eral  use,  and  some  do  not  care 
for  them  until  a  little  later,  when  they  are 
loss  watery.  The  quality  of  the  peas  and 
string  beans  offered  is  not  at  all  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  novelty  of  these  green  vege¬ 
tables  is  worn  off  for  the  season,  and  most 
consumers  prefer  to  wait  until  the  higher- 
grade  nearby  arrive.  The  weather  for  the 
past  week  has  been  most  unfavorable  for 
the  handling  of  easily-wilted  stuff  in  this 
market.  The  little  exposure  on  truck  or  in 
store  quickly  removes  any  fresh  look  that 
tilt'  tu'oduce  may  have  had  on  its  arrival 
in  cars  here.  Tomatoes  are  very  plentiful, 
selling  at  prices  which  must  leave  but  lit¬ 
tle  for  growers. 

POTTED  PLANTS.-Quite  an  extensive 
outdoor  business  is  done  on  the  streets 
leading  to  the  New  Jersey  ferries  in  vege¬ 
table  plants,  flowers  and  shrubs  for  su¬ 
burban  gardens.  Tomatoes,  peppers,  egg 
plants  and  cabbages  are  the  chief  vege¬ 
tables.  These  come  in  little  flats  and  are 
cut  out  in  lots  of  a  dozen  or  less  as  the 
customer  may  wish,  at  prices  running  from 
15  to  80  cents  per  dozen.  Most  of  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  in  separate  pots,  selling  at  10  cents 
each,  or  three  for  a  quarter.  Some  extra 
fine  ones  are  held  a  little  higher,  but  10 
cents  is  the  popular  price.  This  includes 
four-inch  pots  of  geranium,  heliotrope, 
Lantana,  Petunia,  etc.  Verbenas  from 
two-inch  pots  in  little  baskets  holding  a 
dozen  sell  at  half  above  prices  or  less. 
Tliesf  aie  all  excellent  plants,  fully  equal 
to  those  sold  at  higher  prices  in  the  larger 
stores.  Other  flowering  plants  sold  by  the 
dozen  from  flats  are  pansies.  Zinnias  and 
Asters.  Few  are  handled  other  than  those 
that  flourish  without  special  care,  as  most 
suburbanites  wi.^h  plants  that  will  look  out 
for  themselves  and  amount  to  something  if 
given  half  a  chance.  These  street  plant 
sellers  complain  of  light  sales  during  May, 
as  on  account  of  the  drought  few  gardens 
are  in  suitable  condition  for  planting.  After 
a  soaking  rain  these  plant  venders  will  do 
a  rushing  trade  for  a  few  days. 

“JOHN’S  SPECIAL”  is  the  bill-of-fare 
title  given  a  variety  of  sandwich  sold  by 
John.  This  provider  for  the  material  wants 
of  hungry  man  calls  his  restaurant 
“John’s,”  and  permits  unlimited  familiarity 
with  his  first  name,  with  the  intention  of 
making  his  customers  feel  at  liome.  The 
custom  is  not  unusual,  as  we  have  “Joe’s,” 
“Ike’s,”  etc.  The  “John’s  Special”  sand¬ 
wich  is  a  culinary  “sport,”  an  incidental 
result  of  the  manipulations  of  this  hybrid¬ 
izer  of  edible  products,  and  is  an  ever  vary¬ 
ing  quantity,  depending  upon  the  contents 
of  the  larder.  If  one  w'ere  to  extract  the 
cube  root  of  this  sandwich  daily  for  a  week 
he  would  get  a  different  result  every  time. 
A  typical  filling  would  be  a  scrambled  egg. 
some  bits  of  cold  mutton,  and  a  slice  of 
beef,  the  location  of  the  cut  of  which  it 
would  be  hard  to  Identify.  The  sandwich 
sells  for  10  cents,  is  exceedingly  able-bod¬ 
ied,  pretty  nearly  a  full  meal;  and  with 
hash  divides  the  honor  of  tyrning  into  cash 


the  left-over  odds  and  ends  of  this  gastro¬ 
nomic  laboratory.  In  Chicago  a  somewhat 
similar  combination  is  known  as  an  “as¬ 
sorted  sandwich,”  whose  analysis  usually 
reveals  ham,  Bologna  or  Summer  sausage, 
a  scrap  of  dill  pickle,  some  pickled  beet,  a 
segment  of  liverwurst,  and  enough  horse¬ 
radish  to  harmonize  its  warring  elements, 
the  whole  being  enclosed  within  tw.o  slices 
of  rye  bread.  w.  w.  ii. 


Thrifty  German  Farmers. 

A  trip  through  the  poorest  portion  of  our 
county  a  few  days  ago  was  an  object 
lesson  of  persistent  patient  German  farm¬ 
ing.  I  saw  as  fine  a  field  of  clover  as  one 
could  wish,  clean  and  free  from  brush, 
stone  and  foul  stuff,  where  only  a  few 
years  ago  White  birch  and  bushes  were 
the  only  occupants.  These  patient  plod¬ 
ding  Germans  are  rapidly  taking  posses¬ 
sion  of  Lewis  County.  ’They  are  doing  it 
by  such  a  slow  measured  coiuiuest  without 
fife  or  drum  that  one  only  observes  the 
change  by  a  comparison  of  decades.  Is 
there  danger  from  the  German  ascendency 
over  the  Yankees?  No!  agricultui'al  values 
will  increase  thereby  and  the  section  as  a 
whole  will  be  profited.  It  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  suggest  to  the  Yankee  boys 
that  they  follow  some  of  the  Dutch 
methods.  a.  e.  c. 


The  Margin  of  Profit. 

A  writer  in  the  R.  N,  Y.  thinks  that  there 
are  men  doing  business  on  a  narrower 
margin  of  profit  than  he  does  when  he 
buy  chickens  at  12  cents  per  pound  to  fat¬ 
ten  and  sells  them  at  23  cents  per  pound. 
There  may  be  such  men.  but  my  exper¬ 
ience  has  been  to  the  contr.ary.  Two 
years  ago  I  had  700  chickens  in  my  brooder 
house  all  the  way  from  one  week  to  seven 
weeks  old.  When  I  sold  the  first  50  chick¬ 
ens  for  $25  they  weighed  only  eight 
ounces  each.  That  is  quite  a  wide  margin 
of  profit  when  you  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  the  entire  700  chicks  had  not 
consumed  quite  $4  worth  of  feed.  Another 
year  I  sold  to  the  same  party  two-pound 
chicks  at  35  cents  a  pound,  live  weight,  and 
one  year  in  June  I  sold  roosters  that 
weighed  seven  and  eight  pounds  to  the 
pair  for  35  cents  per  pound,  and  have  had 
as  high  as  45  cents  per  pound  for  tw,o- 
pound  chicks  in  June.  About  15  years  ago 
I  think  that  was;  prices  have  varied  some 
from  year  to  year,  but  always  high  for 
good  stock.  I  used  to  buy  live  poultry  and 
dress  them  for  market  at  the  rate  of  1,000 
annually,  and  did  fairly  well  on  them  for  a 
few  years,  but  finally  gave  it  up;  it  is 
so  hard  to  get  good  chickens.  There  are 
always  so  many  of  the  class  I  call 
“skates”  among  them  that  it  takes  the 
profit  off  the  good  ones.  From  the  exper¬ 
ience  1  have  had  I  think  the  margin  is  in 
favor  of  the  man  who  can  hatch  and 
grow  his  own  chickens.  m.  e.  a. 

Sterling  June.,  Mass. 


Ought  not  to  mean  growing  •weak  and 
feeble.  It  does  not  mean  weaknes-s  or 
feebleness  for  those  who  eat  with  good 
appetite  and  sound  digestion.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  old  people 
should  retain  the  power  to  digest  and 
assimilate  food  which  is  the  sole  source 
of  physical  strength.  When  age  brings 
feebleness  it  is  generally  because  of  the 
failure  to  assimilate  the  nutrition  con¬ 
tained  in  food. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery 
cures  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  other 
organs  of  digestion  and  enables  the  per¬ 
fect  digestion  and  assimilation  of  food. 
It  invigorates  the  liver  and  promotes 
general  physical  well  being. 

”It  is  with  gratitude  we  acknowledge  what 
Dr.  Pierce’s  medicine  has  done  for  grandmotb- 
ar’s  go^,  in  fact  it  has  cured  her,”  writes  Miss 
Carrie  Ranker,  of  Perrysburg',  Ohio.  "She  had 
doctored  with  .several  physicians  but  found  no 
relief  until  Dr.  Pierce  advised  her  what  to  do. 
She  has  taken  only  three  bottles  of  ‘  Golden  Med- 
loal  Discovery’  and  is  entirely  well.  She  auf- 
lered  with  pain  in  kidneys,  bladder  and  liver  for 
ten  years,  and  her  limbs  were  swelled  with 
dropsy  so  bad  she  could  hardly  walk.  My  grand¬ 
mother’s  name  is  Mrs.  Caroline  Hennen,  her  age 
Is  71  years.  I  will  gladly  answer  all  letters  ot 
Int^iry.” 

Sick  people  are  invited  to  consult  Dr. 
R.  V.  merce  by  letter,  _/rgg.  All  cor- 
reapondence  is  held  as  strictly  private 
ana  sacredly  confidential.  ^ 

Dr.  Pierce’s  raf«lat« 

tbf  ho^cl*, 


ARMSTRONG  4  McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS-CnAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 


^  Cinsi 


Cinsinnati, 


ANCHOR 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLUER 
MISSOURI 
RED  SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN  T.  LEITIS  4  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 


New  York. 


Chltago. 


St.  Louis. 


MORLEY 

SALEH 

CORNELL 

KENTUCKY 


Ccveland. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Buffalo. 
Louisville. 


OME  Mixed  Paints  may  be  better 
than  others,  but  it  cannot  be 
said  that  there  is  no  poor  Mixed 
Paint.  There  is  plenty  of  it.  Naturally, 
every  manufacturer  claims  his  own  par¬ 


ticular  Mixture  is  the  best. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  Pure  White 
Lead  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil.  They  are 
the  standard — the  staples  in  the  business. 
They  may  not  afford  the  dealer  as  large  a 
profit  as  the  Mixtures,  hut  they  rnnke  the 
best  Paint. 


If  interested  in  paint  or  painting,  address 


National  Lead  Co.,  lOO  William  Street,  New  York. 


NEVER  IN  THE  HISTORY 


of  achievements  In  scientific  and  physiological  chem¬ 
istry  has  anything  been  discovered  capable  of  pr(> 
ducing  such  wonderful  results  as  “Save-the-Horse 
Spavin  Cure. 

The  fire  Iron  is  uncertain  at  the  best,  and  invariably 
only  aggravates  the  disease  or  injury;  bl  storing  is 
less  effective  than  the  fire  iron,  and  both  necessitate 
laying  up  the  horse  from  four  weeks  to  two  months; 
arsenic,  mercurial  and  poisonous  compounds  produce, 
irreparable  Injury.  ••Save-the-Horse”  eliminates  all 
these  factors.  Horse  can  be  worked  continuously. 

It  can  be  applied  at  any  time,  anywhere,  any  place, 
and  In  all  conditions  and  extremes  of  weather,  hot  or 
cold.  And  no  matter  what  the  age,  condition  or  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  case  or  previous  failures  in  treatr 
mg,  the  concentrated,  penetrating,  absorbing  power 
of  •’Save-the-Horse”  Is  unfailing. 

POSITIVELY  and  PERMANENTLY  CUKES  Bone 
and  Bog  Spavin,  Ringbone  1  except  Ix)w  Ringbone) 
Curb.  Thoroughpin,  Splint,  Capped  Hock,Sh(je  Boil 
Wind  Puff,  Weak  and  Sprained  'rendons  and  all 
Lameness  It  cures  without  scar,  blemish  or  loss  of 
hair.  15  per  bottle. 

Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle,  constructed 
solely  to  convince,  satisfy  and  protect  you  full'". 
'•Sii vc-the-Horse”  will  absolutely  and  permanently 
cure  and  for  that  reason  guarantee  Is  made  all  your 
way.  Need  of  second  bottle  is  almost  Improbable 
except  in  rarest  cases.  Copy  of  Guarantee  sent  upon 
application. 

$.5.  all  dealers  and  druggists,  or  expressed  prepaid. 
TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., Troy,  N.Y.  Manufacturers 


!>!§  HOOVER  ffi? 


ily  digger  made  tliat 
(•(•esst'ully  separates 
e  potatoes  fiom  llie 
lies  and  weeds, 
ipid,  clean  and 
llsfactory  work 
taranleetf. 


Sliovel  guaranteed  against 
stones.  Dirt  proof  re¬ 
versible  brass  lioxes. 


Rend 
for  free 
catalocae 


rr.B.E'  Bv.kBBV  1^17-1*17 AT'T  CO..  Averv.  Ohio. 


The  New  York  State  Fair 
Prize  List  is  now  ready  for 
distribution,  and  can  be  had 
by  applying  to  S.  C.  Shaver, 
Sec’y,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


yT  free 

^ _ /  D  NAtlOVf  MTt  CO  . 

272  HURON  ST.  L.  CHICAGO. 


S«lf-Openlnj;  Gate 

pays  a  big  interest  onl 
the  investment  in  thel 
time  it  saves  and) 
makes  home  cheerful. 
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Ever  Notice  That 

we  constanllv  advertise  Page  Pence  for  the  hard¬ 
est  usage  and  the  worst  places!  Does  anybody  else? 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  EENCE  I  0,,  ADRIAN,  MICH 


BARB  WIRE  AND  WIRE  NAILS; 

At  Special  Low  Prices  for  30  Days. 

'  We  Shi p  from  New  Haven,  Con n .,  or  Plttsbu rg.  Pa.  J 
[“Eagle”  Barb  Wire  will  measure  148  rodstolOOj 
,  |Munds  or  W  pounds  to  one  mile.  Farmers  and! 
I  Contractors  can  save  money  on  all  kinds  and  slzesi 
I  of  wire  and  nails.  Write  your  wants  to  get  close-* 
I  to-cost  delivered  prices. 

CASE  BROS.,  Colchester,  Conn. 


Don’t  Grope  in  the  Dark. 

Avoid  all  mineral  and  poisonous  substances;  they 
leai  unnaturally  by  scabbing  and  drying.  Insist  on 
laving  . 

Veterinary  Pixtne 

It  penetrates,  absorbs  and  heals.  Its  ^ 

evelatlon.  Positively  cures  collar  and  saddle  gauf^ 
)ld  chronic  sores,  hoof-rot,  cow-pox,  mange  ana 
iores.  Money  back  if  it  falls.  ^  i,.  ,  «i 

Price — 2  oz.  box,  25c. ;  8  oz.  box,  oOc. ;  5-lb. 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 


RUBEROID 

(trade-mark  registered) 

ROOFING 

For  residences,  barns,  poul¬ 
try-houses  and  silos.  Posi¬ 
tively  the  most  durable  and 
economical  roofing  on  the 
market.  Anyone  can  apply 
it.  Water-proof.  Contains 
no  tar.  Will  not  melt.  Lasts 
indefinitely. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  K. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO. 

100  William  St.,  New  York.. 


nvr,  CORK  SMELLERS 


We  manufacture  2  to  8  horse 
Sweep  Powers,  1  to  4  horse 
Treucl  Powers,  Lev('I  or  even 
tread;  5  sizes  separators.  Feed 
and  Ensilage  Cutters,  Feed  Mills, 
r  aws.  Plows,  Steel  and  Wood 
Rollers,  Engines,  3  to  25  H.  P., 
mounted  or  stationary. 

MFC.  CO.,  Tatamy,  -‘’a 


ROUND  SILOS.  angles,  henee 

no  monldlng,  rotting  and  waste.  Cypreas, 
PizM  ftad  Whitt  4  tiylM;  200  ilstt.  BmI  ftm 

ohMpeit  Bllofl  on  enrth.  AU  kind#  011o  mtohlntry.  frwn. 

UARDEB  MFG.  OOe«  Coble«kiU«  V  ¥• 


HORSE  POWERS, 

THRASHERS  Wood 
and  CLEANERS  Saws 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Ijovel  P||TTCDO 
Tread, Pat. Governor, Feed  and  Knsilage  uUI  1  Cnu 

ELLISKEYSTONEAGR’LWORKS,Pott8town,Pa 


F.  L,  MAINE,  (General  Agent,  WiUot,N.  Y. 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thraaher. 


Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Rye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  it  again  in  perfect 
bundles.Can  be  changed 
fifteen  minutes  to  a 
splke-topth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat.  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built  Bend  for  oatalogue.B  tQ 
the  GEANTrF»R8I9  COiiP W.  T«jy.  8-  f. 
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Live  StockandDairy 


CRIPPLED  CHICKS. 

If  Mr.  Morse  (page  366)  is  alone  in  his 
trouble  with  crippled  chicks  I  )niss  my 
guess.  Perhaps  my  experience  will  be 
of  help  to  a  few,  at  least,  of  the  many. 
If  Mr.  Morse  cannot  imagine  how  one 
machine  can  produce  more  of  such 
chicks  than  another,  or  how  manipula¬ 
tion  can  have  such  a  crippling  effect,  he 
needs  some  enlightenment.  From  the 
fact  that  the  hens  hatch  the  same  eggs 
all  right  I  believe  his  incubator  is  im¬ 
properly  ventilated.  If  you  can  control 
the  ventilation  (and  you  should)  you 
must  give  the  eggs  more  air.  Perhaps 
your  machine  is  in  a  very  damp  cellar. 
How  do  the  air  cells  in  the  eggs  under 
hens  compare  with  those  in  the  incu¬ 
bator?  You  can  depend  on  the  average 
hen  to  dry  them  about  right.  Cooling 
the  eggs  twice  a  dayafter  the  tenth  day 
of  incubation  will  also  help  to  enlarge 
the  air  cell.  To  get  a  large  hatch  you 
must  get  large  air  cells.  Accompanying 
diagram,  Fig.  148,  gives  result  of  an  ex¬ 
periment  made  in  1901.  I  cannot  give 
number  of  cripples  from  this  hatch,  as 
notes  taken  at  the  time  have  been  lost. 
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AIR  CELLS  IN  EGGS.  Fig.  148. 

I  remember  that  there  were  some,  but 
none  in  lot  No.  1.  These  eggs  were  all 
in  the  same  machine,  but  in  different 
trays,  and,  so  far  as  I  could  tell,  were  all 
alike.  All  the  eggs  having  very  large 
air  cells  (No.  1  in  diagram),  were  put  in 
a  tray  by  themselves  and  the  next  size 
in  another  tray  and  so  on.  After  the 
hatch  the  eggs  left  in  each  tray  were 
counted  and  the  result  easily  obtained, 
as  follows:  Number  of  eggs  on  eight¬ 
eenth  day,  lot  No.  1,  45;  No.  2,  31;  No. 
3,  61;  No.  4,  38.  Number  of  eggs  pipped 
on  nineteenth  day.  No.  1,  4;  none  in 
other  lots.  Number  hatched.  No.  1,  41, 
or  91  per  cent;  No.  2,  25,  or  80.5  per 
cent;  No.  3,  42,  or  68.8  per  cent;  No.  4, 
16,  or  42  per  cent.  Chicks  hatched  from 
eggs  with  too  small  air  cells  as  a  rule  do 
not  grow  so  well  as  those  from  eggs 
with  large  air  cell.  They  are  more  like¬ 
ly  to  have  bowel  trouble.  If  Mr.  Morse 
will  keep  his  eggs  evenly  heated  at  103 
degrees  and  get  air  cells  as  large  as  his 
hens  do,  he  will  have  no  trouble  in 
hatching  just  as  many  chicks  as  Biddy 
can,  and  no  more  cripples.  c.  m. 

Sussex,  N.  J. 


FEEDINC  APPLES  TO  COWS. 

If  you  have  ever  fed  apples  to  milch 
cows,  will  you  please  answer  the  following 
questions  sent  by  one  of  our  readers  in 
Rhode  Island?  Do  you  cut  the  apples  In 
two  before  feeding,  or  feed  them  whole? 
Do  you  feed  sour  varieties  like  Astrachan 
without  bad  effect?  Do  you  feed  six  or 
eight  quarts  a  day  to  each  cow?  This  must 
be  divided  between  morning  and  night,  as 
the  cows  are  out  in  pasture  at  noon. 

We  feed  the  apples  whole  unless  very 
large,  like  Wolf  River,  Virginia  Sweet, 
etc.  We  feed  sour  as  well  as  sweet,  be¬ 
ginning  with  a  small  quantity  at  first, 
say  four  quarts,  and  increase  the  quan¬ 
tity  to  half  bushel  a  day  if  fed  morning 
and  evening.  We  have  never  had  any 
bad  results  from  feeding  apples  when 
fed  judiciously,  and  believe  they  are 
good  for  cattle,  and  sweet  apples  for 
horses  are  excellent.  edwin  hoyt. 

Fairfield  Co.,  Conn. 

Apples  should  never  be  fed  whole,  as 
there  is  always  danger  from  the  cows 
choking.  I  have  had  two  or  three 
pretty  serious  experiences  of  this  kind. 
They  may  be  cut  in  halves  with  a  knife, 
or  put  in  a  clean  box  and  chopped  with 
a  sharp  spade.  I  always  use  a  root  cut¬ 
ter  for  this  purpose,  I  have  never  fed 


Astrachans  to  cows  but  should  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  do  so,  for  I  have  fed  other  varie¬ 
ties  nearly  as  sour,  with  good  results. 
They  should  never  be  fed  in  large  quan¬ 
tities.  Begin  with  four  quarts  and  grad¬ 
ually  increase  as  high  as  a  half  bushel 
per  day  in  two  feeds.  They  will  be 
found  most  beneficial  in  connection  with 
dry  feed,  as  their  value  consists  largely 
in  succulence.  I  should  not  expect  very 
marked  results  with  pasture  unless  the 
latter  was  very  short. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  have  fed  apples  to  milch  cows  during 
the  past  15  years.  I  have  cut  the  apples 
(if  small)  in  half,  large  ones  in  three 
or  more  pieces;  never  fed  whole  ones, 
and  always  cut  away  decayed  or  wormy 
parts.  I  have  fed  Astrachan,  and  others 
as  acid  and  have  never  observed  any  bad 
effects.  I  commenced  with  a  few,  say 
one-half  dozen,  at  a  meal,  and  increased 
until  I  averaged  four  quarts  at  a  meal, 
morning  and  night.  As  a  milk  producer 
I  never  considered  them  of  themselves 
of  any  nutritive  value,  but  as  a  varia¬ 
tion  of  feed  and  an  appetizer  I  think  they 
add  a  relish  to  the  grain  ration. 

Dauphin  Co.,  Pa.  x.  m.  simon. 

I  have  fed  apples  to  milch  cows  for 
years,  and  consider  them  one  of  the  best 
milk  producers.  I  usually  put  them  in 
a  box  and  chop  them  up  with  a  shovel; 
have  fed  them  whole,  but  have  had  cows 
choke  when  fed  that  way.  Sometimes  I 
run  them  through  the  root  cutter,  but  it 
makes  them  finer  than  necessary.  Sweet 
or  sour,  it  make  no  difference,  only  one 
must  begin  with  less  when  feeding  all 
sour  apples.  I  feed  Astrachans  or  any 
other  sour  apples  without  any  bad  ef¬ 
fect.  I  commence  with  about  four  quarts 
at  a  feeding  (feed  morning  and  night), 
and  keep  increasing  until  I  feed  one 
peck  at  a  time  to  each  cow.  When  feed¬ 
ing  apples  I  make  the  best  butter  of  the 
season,  even  equal  to  the  best  of  June 
make.  They  make  a  very  rich  yellow 
cream  that  will  make  very  yellow  solid 
butter.  G.  w.  higgins. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  always  feed  all  our  cull  apples  to 
cows,  horses,  hogs  and  chickens,  and 
never  cut  an  apple  for  any  of  them;  100 
hens  will  get  on  the  outside  of  a  good 
pailful  a  day  in  Winter,  and  not  hurl 
their  teeth  in  the  least.  About  the  only 
thing  to  guard  against  in  feeding  to 
hogs  is  sore  teeth.  Horses,  if  fed  too 
many,  will  be  troubled  with  their  stifles 
coming  out;  three  or  four  quarts  once  a 
day  is  about  all  they  will  stand.  Cows 
should  be  fed  not  over  four  quarts  once 
a  day.  If  fed  outside  on  the  ground  they 
are  liable  to  choke.  They  should  be  put 
in  their  mangers  where  no  other  cow 
can  disturb  them.  A  cow  does  not  stop 
to  eat  one  apple  at  a  time;  but  will 
gobble  up  three  or  four  and  crunch  them 
down  at  once.  We  have  always  fed 
apples,  and  never  lost  but  one  cow  from 
choking  when  they  broke  into  the  or¬ 
chard  and  were  fairly  crazy  for  apples, 
like  a  lot  of  school  boys,  and  were  rush¬ 
ing  and  crowding.  We  fed  between  700 
and  800  bushels  last  Winter,  and  the 
cattle  will  alw'ays  tell  you  when  it  is 
time  for  apples  to  be  fed.  We  take  a 
bushel  crate  of  apples  and  walk  along 
before  the  mangers  and  pour  them  in 
for  six  or  eight  cows,  and  never  leave 
the  room  until  the  last  apple  is  gone 
or  eaten.  We  never  have  fed  Astrachans, 
but  have  fed  Bellfiower,  Spitzenburg, 
etc.  Quality  of  butter  is  improved  . 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  e.  crosby. 

Curing  Warts.— I  saw  the  request  on 
page  367  for  a  remedy  to  cure  warts  on 
cows’  teats.  The  best  and  simplest  rem¬ 
edy  is  pine  tar,  and  it  will  cure  every  time. 
It  is  best  to  use  it  when  the  cows  are  dry. 
Just  put  it  on  the  warts  and  in  a  short 
time  they  will  come  off;  one  or  two  ap¬ 
plications  in  most  cases  are  all  that  are 
necessary.  J.  a.  r. 

Alinda,  Pa. 


S.S^OOO  Reward. 

Anybody  can  secure  that  amount 
.  who  will  prove  that  any  letter  or 
endorsement  which  we  publish  in 
any  way,  relative  to  the  merits  of  ^ 

Tuttle’s  Elixir  ' 

W  IMp'  is  spurious  or  luitrutliful.  It  needs 
nothingimtthe  truth  to  supportit.  It 
undoubtedly  the  best  veterinary 

Osed  and  Endorsed  by  Adams 

HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Rifton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

^oEJiOLSTEIIM  CATTLE 

Bood  onec,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  Bulla 
ready  for  servloe. 

RANIBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  •DEXLdHURSX  FA.RMS,  Mentor,  Ohia. 

Tuttle’s  American  Condition  Powders  , 

—A  specific  for  impure  blood  andall  diseases  arising  therefrom.  J 

TUTTLE'S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism, 
sprains,  liruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  i  nstantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
“Veterinary  Experience."  FKEE. 

Dr.  S.  A  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  | 

Beware  of  so-called  Elixirs — none  genuine  but  Tnttle's.  j 

Avoid  ail  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 

LTOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES.  Scotch  Collies, Spayed 
Ll  Females.  SILAS  DECKER,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 

HrPQFVQ~V^o  Jersey  Bull  Calves,  two 
^  mos.  old,  dams  in  pedigree  have 
lutter  records  of  16  to  30  lbs.  In  7  days.  I*rice 
ow  to  quick  buyer.  Ira  P.  Watson,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

PRESCOTT’S  Sw!v£"”  ' 

1 _  Stanchion  i 

^  KEEPS  cows  CLEAN  . 

A  jfl  Swings  forward  while  getr 

f  ting  up  or  lying  down.  Locks  | 

^  «  back  while  standing.  EhiU  ( 

"V  *n  .A'  “  particulars  free.  PRESCOTT, 

- 59  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  .Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

ICPOITYC”®®^''^  color.  One  Heifer,  4  months 
llkllOblO  old.  Four  Bulls,  2, 5  and  15  months 
)ld.  “  Exile  ”  and  “  St.  Lambert  Boy’"  strains. 

R.  R.  No.  4.  J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

^  DEATH  TO  HEAVES  Nkwton  s  HemTe,  C*ii«h,  Dto- 

y  temper  and  ladi^estiQB  Cara* 

throat  and  stomach  troubUa.  ^ 

rtcommemU.  fl.OO  per  1 

can.  Dealers.  Mail  or  Kx.  paid.  ] 

Newton  Horse  Kemedj  j 

FOR  SALE-BULL 

Rissa’s  Ideal  No.  64513  A.  J.  C.  C.,  dropped  May  15, 
.902;  solid  dark  color,  and  a  fine  Individual.  Sired 
jy  Ideal  Exile  No.  61603.  dam  Hickory’s  KissaNo. 
.17093.  Test  14  pounds  10  ounces  butter  from  291 
rounds  milk  In  seven  days.  Also  a  few  bull  calves, 
from  two  to  six  months  old,  sired  by  the  great  show 
Dull  QUEKN’.S  CZAR  No.  55573,  and  from  flrst- 
:Iass  registered  dams.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  inquire.  The 
rrlces  are  within  your  means.  J.  GRANT  MOUSE. 
aickory-Hill  Farm,  Poolville,  N.  Y. 

THE  SPRING  ' 
WORK 

igKA  ff  s*""®  f®  bring  Boro  < 

shoulders.  You  need  not  ( 

/  ■  lay  your  horse  off  a  day  \ 

Above  trade  mark  on  ererj  box.  if  you  use  ■ 

BICKMORE’S i 

It’s  the  sovereign  remedy  for  ail  Calls,  Scratches, 

Wire  Cuts,  Crease  Heel,  etc.  in  horses.  Tom  or  * 

Cracked  Teats,  etc.  in  cows.  Sold  by  local  dealers 
everywhere,  who  are  directed  to  refund  money  If  It  1 

fails.  Enclose  us  10  cents  for  testing  sample.  ‘ 

BICKMORE  GALL  CURE  COMPANY,  Box  519,  Old  Town.  Me. 

ror  Scotch  and  A  Q  KJ  1  E3 1?  C 

American-bred  1  ■  ■  1  b 

)f  best  dairy  quality,  and  Shetland  Ponies,  gentle  for 
shildren.  Address  J.  F.  CONVERSE  &  OO.,  Wood- 
fUle,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y. 

rj  0  A  1  p  ihirebred  Devon  Calves 
r  ki  at  reasonable  prices. 

B.  J.  WIGHTMAN,  West  Eaton,  N.  Y. 

M.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  if  not 
satisfactory ;  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Ercildtoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

ET/^NDAHD  PLY  AND  LICE  KH-LER 

"  LICC.  TICKS, 

motccts com  I 

ROM  THE  TORTURE  OF  FLICS  | 

*  '  PASTURE  AND  WHILE  MILK-  jj 

GIVE  20  PER  CENT. 

HARMLESS,  , 

'V  *88?  BtVERSfflLt 

V0UI65T0CK  WILL  W  *  DTHRIVC.PRf  OCNTsA  '^jpUBERCUlOSiS  CH0LERA.A00ATI0M.  1 

OtSTEMPERGFALl  Jk  DkINOS.FCRSIJIO^  ^NE  WILL  SEND  A  SPRAYER  AND 

ENDUCN  FLY  AND  Li^  ^KILLER  TO  PROTECT  ISO  CONi  MO  HORSES  ACEN7S  WANTCfi. 

PAn  CJII  C — Uholoe  Recorded  Large  English 
rUII  OIILC  Berkshlr.  Boars,  ready  for  seiT 
,06.  Write  your  wants  or  come. 

E.  E.  HALL,  Stanley,  N.  T.,  B,  Y.  D.  1. 

[MPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

bog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  Imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester, Mich 

D.B.5MITH  A  CO..  UTfCA.N.Y.  U.S.A.  ^  DEPT,  O  | 

1^°8Ush  and  American  blood. 
DwI  llwllll  Cu  C.  M.  Abbk,309  Broadway,  New  York 

SHOO-FLY  ! 

Half  cent’ 8  worth  saves  Z  quarts  milk  and  much  flesh.  Kills 
every  fly  it  strikes;  keeps  off  the  rest.  Harmless  to  man  or  beast 

NO  LICK  in  poultry  house  or  any  place  itis  sprayed.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  keep  it,  send  ill. 00  for  Improved  Three  Tube  1 

Sprayer  and  enough  8hoo-Fly  to  protect200cows.  Cash  returned  < 

if  cows  are  not  protected.  J 

SHOO-FLY MFG.  CO. .1005  Fairmount  Ave.,  Phila.,Pa.  i 

np  A  VQIIIIIPQ  Choice  Berkshire  Pigs  eligible 
DCIf  AwllllflliW  to  registry.  Prices  reasou- 
Lble.  SUGAR  GROVE  FARM,  Grantsville,  Md. 

fl  1  A  CUflllC  As  good  as  money  will  buy 
III  li  III  V  Iff  111  C  or  scleutiflo  breeding  pro- 
luce  at  prices  that  farmers  can  afford  to  pay. 
Pedigree  furnished  with  every  animal  Star!  ^ht 
jy  ordering  a  bred  sow  or  a  pair  of  pigs 

G.  8.  HKNJAMIN,  Box  U,  Forti&aU,  Mioh. 

For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 

)red,  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wls. 

^  Why  keep  your  live  stock  in  misery  when  ^  t 

Moore’s  GALL  POWDER  i 

^  will  quickly  cure  Galls,  Chafes,  Cuts,  Sores,  ^  1 

'm  Thrush,  &c..  while  at  work?  You  make  no  % 

^  mistake  in  sending  to  MOORE  BROS.,  Alha-  W 
^  ny,  N.  Y.,  fora  50c.  package,  prepaid  by  mail,  w  1 

ij|i_  Circulars  free.  JjJi  | 

n  A  1  lil  G  purebred  Scotch 

1  Im  Collie  Pups.  Present 

Drlce  from  $5  to  $10  each.  Apply  promptly  to 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

UiirrrraH  Rock.  Choice  W.  Leg.  Eggs.  $5  per 

HUggCn  100.  N.  D.  FORD,  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 

1 

Crvfvo  yin  J  W.  Wyan.  1  Farm  Range.  W.  IRISH, 
UggOj  Ylii  (  R.  1.  Reds,  f  Po’keepsie,  N.Y.  K.K.D. 

akCOOPERH 

^^SHEEPDIPlI 

EPOC  hatching  from  choice  matings  of  Barred 
tUUv  P.  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes.  $2  per 
sitting;  three  sittings,  $5.  WOODCREST  FARM, 
[lifton,  Ulster  County,  N.Y. 

STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD  for  do  , 

year*.  Uiied  on  S50  millions  annualiy.  If  local  | 

drnggistcnnnot  BUoolv.  send  ^1. 76  for  l|SA  (lOOg.l.t 

nku  to  Cyphbbs  Incubatob  Co.,  8  Park  PI.,  N.  Y- 

Barred  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes 

Eggs  for  hatching,  $3  per  100. 

C.  A.  HALL,  Oak  Hill,  Greene  County,  N-  Y. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 

□  700  Big  White  Beauties,  bred  to  lay  Big  White  Eggs; 
nine  years  developing  the  strain.  WHITE  &  RICE, 
Box  A,  Vorktown,  N.  Y. 

Cure  These  Blemishes 

U  a  Also  Ringbone,  hard  or  soft  , 

V  enlargements.  Sweeny,  Knee-  ; 

f  jV  Y  Sprung.Fistula  and  Poll  Kvll. 

a  JXl  1  1  m  Slight  cost  and  certain  enree. 

Two  big  booklets  telling  how  , 

d>  —  ,  Y  -Si  to  do  it  sentfree.Writetoday.  1 

^Tl|||\P  FI.K91INO  BROS.,  CbrmIhU,  ' 

1  M  1  al  282  Pnlon  9toekTard«,ClileBgo,UI. 

varieties.  Any  amount  Poultry,  Eggs,  Pigeon* 
9  and  Hares.  Guide  desc.  60-page  book,  10c. 

J.  A  BERGEY,  Box  8,  Telford,  Pa. 

flAAIfrnri  A-Cholce  W.  Wyan.,  P.  Rocks, 
llUllAbllCiLO  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Leghorns, 
from  prize-winning  stock.  23  varieties  of  land  and 
vater  fowls.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Big  catalogue 
free.  PINE  TREE  FARM,  Box  T,  JameBburg,N.  J- 

1 

LARGE  SALE 

OF 

Registered  Holstein  Cattle ! 

Do  not  fall  to  attend  the  Auction  Sale  | 

of  the  Famous 

A.  &  G.  HERD  of  200  HEAD.  ; 

EIGHTY  HEAD  of  Young  Stock  in  the  Sale  from 
the  Very  Choicest  Breeding  Lines. 

Sale  at  Syracuse,  ISI,  ¥•, 

JUNE  4th  and  5th  NEXT. 

Rhode  Island  Reds,  Light  Brahmas,  Bar- 
red  Rocks.  Hardy,  proliflc,  pure  stock, 
Drcd  on  separate  farms.  For  eggs  to  hatch  at  6c.  each, 
vnd  also  for  extra  handsomely  marked,  registered, 
[ledigree,  Scotch  Collie  I’ups.  from  trai’iecD.ric'i 
stock,  at  moderate  prices,  write  to  WALTER  SHEU- 
MAN,  25  Bo)ulevard,  Middletown,  K.  I. 

i;!.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  selected  matings  of 
hens  chosen  for  their  egg  records  and  standard  pom^- 
Eggs,  $1  per  15 ;  $3  jser  50.  Stock  reasonable,  oeod  lox 
more  information  to  W.  W.  Zimmkb,  Weedsport.JN.x. 

|y  Catalogues  ready  May  25th.  Address 
AVERILL  &  GREGORY, 

The  Yates,  Syracuse,  N.  T, 

nCITlI  TA  1  lAE  0“  hens  and  CHICKS 
UCAIn  lU  LI Uk  64-page  book  FR:^. 

D.  J.  JLAMBKRT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  B.  L 

Cattle  Comfort 


A  RELIABLE  ARTICLE. 

Keeps  Cows,  Horses,  etc.  Comfort¬ 
able  in  fly  time.  Sold  by  Seedsmen 
and  Merchants.  For  pamphlet  write 

HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT  WORKS, 

Fishklll-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN, 

Cow  Notes. — Continuing  our  retro¬ 
spect  from  last  week,  we  find  that  those 
heifer  calves  have  been  gradually  devel¬ 
oping  into  cows,  so  that  before  the  close 
of  the  second  year  O.  W.  Mapes  &  Son 
are  enrolled  in  the  great  army  of  milk 
producers.  Seven  of  them  are  already 
giving  milk  and  producing  80  quarts  of 
milk  a  day.  Some  of  them  dropped  the 
first  calf  at  20  months  of  age.  The  best 
one  thus  far  gave  30  pounds  of  milk  a 
day  when  she  was  fresh  in  January. 
They  have  been  fed  cornmeal  and  mid¬ 
dlings,  equal  parts,  from  the  same  mix¬ 
ture  fed  to  our  breeding  sows.  The 
maximum  allowance  has  been  eight 
quarts  a  day.  In  addition  to  this  they 
have  had  good  mixed  hay,  all  they  would 
eat,  twice  a  day.  How  shall  we  turn 
milk  into  cash?  This  was  one  of  the 
first  problems  that  confronted  us  as  milk 
producers.  We  wanted  skim-milk  for 
our  poultry  and  pigs,  but  butter-making 
on  a  small  scale  requires  a  good  deal  of 
time.  Our  wagon  has  to  make  a  daily 
trip  to  Middletown,  so  we  made  an  ar¬ 
rangement  with  a  firm  which  has  a  large 
retail  trade  requiring  the  skimming  of 
five  or  six  cans  of  milk  a  day  to  supply 
its  cream  trade,  whereby  they  buy  our 
milk  of  us  and  sell  us  the  skim-milk. 
This  gives  us  a  larger  supply  of  skim- 
milk,  and  relieves  us  from  the  labor  of 
butter-making.  Incidentally  it  also  in¬ 
sures  a  higher  cash  return  for  the  milk, 

1  believe. 

CuniNG  A  Ktckek. — On  page  383  K.  C. 
tells  of  standing  a  kicking  cow  on  three 
legs,  by  strapping  the  lifted  foot  of  one 
front  leg  to  the  forearm.  One  of  the 
very  first  cows  I  ever  bought,  30  years 
ago,  was  a  confirmed  kicker,  and  had 
been  trained  to  the  use  of  this  device.  It 
was  but  little  trouble  to  pick  up  the  front 
foot  on  side  next  to  milker,  and  slip  a 
loop  of  I’ope  over  the  folded  knee  and 
past  the  knuckle  joint,  where  it  will 
stay  without  the  use  of  any  “short 
stick”  if  the  loop  is  of  correct  length. 
This  makes  it  impossible  for  a  cow  to 
stand  on  two  left  legs  and  support  the 
center  of  gravity  while  kicking  with  the 
hind  foot  next  the  milker.  This  con¬ 
firmed  kicker  of  30  years  ago  was  sure 
to  spill  her  mess  of  milk,  and  also  the 
milker,  if  we  neglected  to  strap  up  her 
foot,  so  we  continued  its  use  as  long  as 
we  kept  the  cow.  In  training  these 
heifers  this  Spring  we  have  found  this 
device  a  great  help  during  the  first  few 
lessons. 

Piu  Notes. — Billy  Gormand  Second 
was  farrowed  April  27,  weighing  3*4 
pounds  at  birth,  and  at  two  weeks  old 
(May  11),  weighed  12  pounds.  I  am 
anxious  to  repeat  the  experiment  of  last 
Summer  with  Billy  G.  in  order  to  see 
whether  an  animal’s  requirements  for 
carbonaceous  and  nitrogenous  matter  as 
indicated  by  its  own  choice  of  food  when 
allowed  to  balance  its  own  ration,  are 
so  radically  different  in  Winter  and 
Summer,  as  the  evidence  given  by  Billy 
G.  and  the  pigs  we  fattened  on  corn  and 
skim-milk  last  Winter  seemed  to  indi¬ 
cate.  It  is  probably  true  that  the  evap¬ 
oration  of  water  from  the  system  plays 
an  important  part  in  automatically 
holding  the  blood  at  a  uniform  tempera¬ 
ture  in  all  kinds  of  weather  and  cli¬ 
mates,  and  it  may  be  that  my  Winter 
pigs  refused  to  drink  as  much  milk  in 
proportion  to  amount  of  corn  eaten  as 
Billy  G.  did  in  Summer,  on  account  of 
the  water  contained  in  the  two  foods, 
rather  than  on  account  of  muscle  mak¬ 
ers  and  heat  producers. 

E<;g  Phices. — On  page  366  C.  K.  R. 
complains  of  the  treatment  received  at 
the  hands  of  a  dealer  in  the  matter  of 
prices  for  his  eggs.  He  says  that  “in 
other  words,  he  kept  about  two  weeks 
behind  the  market  when  prices  were  ad¬ 
vancing,  and  about  two  weeks  ahead  of 
the  market  when  prices  were  falling.” 
That  reminds  me  of  the  unbusinesslike 
way  in  which  many  milk  producers  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  disposing  of  their 


milk,  and  then  constantly  kicking  be¬ 
cause  of  unjust  treatment.  Dealers  are 
but  human  and  doubtless  often  “look 
out  for  No.  1”  when  given  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity,  just  as  farmers  do.  C.  K.  R. 
should  have  inserted  in  his  bargain  that 
prices  should  be  governed  by  market 
prices  as  quoted  in  some  reliable  market 
report  on  day  of  shipment  (or  delivery) 
and  then  he  could  kick  to  some  pur¬ 
pose.  I  have  found  this  plan  to  work 
well.  A  grocer  from  Jersey  City  came  to 
my  place  about  eight  years  ago  and 
wanted  me  to  ship  him  some  eggs.  The 
agreement  was  that  he  was  to  pay  a 
price  based  on  the  top  quotations  of  the 
Produce  Price-Cui*rent  on  the  day  eggs 
were  delivered  to  him.  I  was  to  watch 
the  market,  and  if  at  any  time  I  thought 
he  was  not  “playing  fair”  in  the  matter 
of  price,  I  was  to  put  in  a  protest.  For 
a  number  of  years  I  had  no  occasion 
even  to  make  out  a  bill.  His  check  came 
regularly,  with  prices  right.  We  would 
simply  get  together  once  a  year,  and 
agree  on  a  margin  above  the  market  for 
the  different  months.  Things  have  now 
changed,  so  that  he  depends  on  me  to 
keep  track  of  the  market  and  make  out 
the  bill  every  two  weeks,  with  prices  at¬ 
tached.  If  I  make  a  mistake  he  has  the 
privilege  of  objecting.  He  now  uses  a 
30-dozen  crate  every  day  except  Sunday. 

Incubator  Chicks. — Mrs.  Fuller,  for 
whom  I  hatched  the  incubator  full  of 
eggs,  was  a  pleased  woman  when  she 
started  home  with  her  batch  of  chicks. 
She  had  265,  and  thinks  she  will  be  able 
to  raise  about  all  of  them.  May  success 
attend  her  and  her  feather  dusters!  She 
expects  to  bake  bread  for  them  from 
wheat  middlings  and  cornmeal,  and  to 
guard  against  chilly  nights  and  days  by 
keeping  a  fire  in  the  room  in  which  the 
chicks  are  to  be  kept.  She  also  has  a 
supply  of  skim-milk,  and  1  expect  she 
will  succeed.  o.  w.  mates. 


Oluten  Meal  for  Cows  and  Horses. 

Is  gluten  meal  a  good  feed  for  milch  cows 
when  first  turned  out  on  grass,  or  in  hot 
weather  during  late  Summer,  when  grass  is 
getting  short?  Will  working  horses  do 
well  on  it?  What  should  be  fed  with  it  in 
either  case? 

Gluten  meal  has  a  tendency  to  soften 
butter;  if  therefore,  you  are  making  but¬ 
ter  do  not  use  it.  It  is  too  rich  in  pro¬ 
tein  for  eariy  Summer  feeding.  We 
must  remember  that  the  fresh  grass  is 
an  ideal  balanced  food,  and  all  grain 
additions  should  be  of  the  same  nature. 
Cornmeal  and  gluten  would  combine  very 
well.  There  is  probably  no  food  cheaper 
for  furnishing  protein  than  cotton  seed, 
and  none  cheaper  for  starch  than  corn¬ 
meal.  A  very  good  Summer  food  can 
be  made  of  100  pounds  corn,  100  pounds 
cotton  seed  and  100  pounds  bran,  the 
bran  to  lighten  up  the  food  and  make  it 
more  palatable.  If  for  some  reason  the 
gluten  furnishes  cheaper  protein  than 
cotton  seed  use  it  with  the  corn  and 
bran.  I  might  add  that  cotton  seed  is 
more  safely  fed  in  the  Summer  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  laxative  nature  of  the  grass. 
I  do  not  like  gluten  for  horses;  it  is 
rather  too  laxative.  Care  must  be  ex¬ 
ercised  with  any  animal  in  constant  mo¬ 
tion  not  to  feed  such  foods.  If  you  de¬ 
sire  to  try  it  make  the  same  combination 
as  suggested  for  the  cows. 

H.  E.  COOK. 

Wiring  a  Hall.— On  page  143  M.  M.  tells 
of  the  difficulty  of  hearing  distinctly  in  a 
certain  hall.  Sometimes  this  defect  in  the 
acoustic  properties  of  a  hall  can  be  reme¬ 
died  by  stringing  wires  across  the  hall 
about  20  inches  below  the  ceiling  and  six 
or  eight  feet  apart.  c.  k. 

Michigan. 

I  HAVE  read  the  experience  of  Mr.  Rines 
in  feeding  apples  to  milch  cows.  I  think 
apples  are  put  to  a  much  better  use  in 
making  milk  than  making  cider  to  be  used 
as  a  beverage.  We  keep  about  30  cows  and 
make  butter;  have  fed  thousands  of  bush¬ 
els  of  apples  the  last  10  years,  the  ration 
varying  from  four  quarts  to  one-half 
bushel  per  day.  We  never  used  any  feed 
tnat  gave  any  better  satisfaction  in  flavor 
and  grain  of  butter  and  churnability  of 
cream.  With  grain  at  present  prices  we 
consider  apples  worth  for  feed  15  cents  per 
bushel.  J.  H.  c. 

West  Rutland,  Vt. 


HEY,  THERE!  JUNK  MAN! 

I  want  to  know  how  much  you  will  give  me 
for  one  of  those  separators  that  claim  to  “just 
as  good”  as  the 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS 

I  put  in  one  of  them  last  year  because  the  agent 
claimed  it  was  “just  as  good”  as  a  DE  LAVAL 
machine  and  was  $10.-  cheaper.  I  have  looked  about 
and  gotten  some  separator  experience  since  then  and 
I  find  now  that  I  could  have  bought  a  DE  LAV AL 
machine  of  greater  actual  capacity  for  less  money  in 
the  first  place,  while  I  have  lost  money  every  day 
through  the  imperfect  skimming  of  this  machine, 
aside  from  hard  running  and  trouble  of  all  kinds  from 
infernally  poor  construction. 

I  am  going  to  have  a  DE  LAVAL  machine  now 
if  I  have  to  “junk”  this  old  one  for  scrap-iron.  I 
know  it  will  save  its  cost  the  first  year  of  use  and 
should  be  good  for  twenty  years.  I  find  all  well- 
informed  dairy  farmers  are  using  DE  LAVAL 
machines  and  that  there  are  over  400,000  of  them. 

A  De  Laval  catalogue  may  save  this  eccperience. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 

General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


CHICAGO 

liHILADELPHlA 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

MONTREAL 

TORONTO 

WINNIPEG 


SHARPIES 

Tubular  Farm 

SEPARATORS 

Built  on  the  Square, 

as  everybody  knows.  Entirely 
different  from  other  separators, 
new  in  principle.  Guaran¬ 
teed  more  convenient,  ef¬ 
ficient  and  durable  than 
any  other  kind. 

Write  for  catalog 
No.  153. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Choster,  Pa. 

THE  SHARPLES  CO., 

Chicago,  III. 


SEND  B'OK  CATALOGUE  AND 
PRICES  OF  THE 

DIRIQOSILO 

Manufactured  by 

D.  B.  STEVENS  &  CO., 

AUBURN,  ME. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


ROUND  SILO 

The  “Philadelphia.” 

The  only  Perfect  Continuous 
Open  Front  Silo  made.  See  our 
Patent  Roof.  Ask  for  catalog. 

E.  F.  SCH LIGHTER, 

331  Vine  .Street, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Also  made  in  the  West  by  the 
DUPLEX  MFG.  CO.,  South 
Supei'ior,  Wis. 


Throwing 

^  gutter 

e>  Aw^y 

- 

by  the  old 

method  of  skimming 
milk  is  rank  folly.  With  a 
Nationnl  Creum  Separator 
you  can  save  80  per  cent,  of  the 
butter-fat  you  are  now  throwing 
away.  It  separates  both  warm  and 
cold  milk,  light  or  heavy  (Team  and 
skims  practically  clean.  We  send  it 

Free  for  I O  Days 

trial.  Let  you  test  it— see  for  your¬ 
self  the  saving  it  makes.  If  not 
satisfactory,  send  it  bactk— we 
pay  all  costs.  Catalogue  free. 

National  Il.lry  Machln.  Co., 

Newark,  N.  J. 


The  EMPIRE 

Separator. 

The  Knay  Kimning  Kind. 

Will  alre  better  ..tisfaction,  make  you  more 
money  I  longer  than  any  other.  Our 
\  book  ehows  whj.  Send  for  it. 

1  Empire  Cream  Separator  Co. 

’  BLOO.MFIELP,  N.  J. 


tee  CHAINf-HAHOING 

Cattle  Stanchion 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illustrated 
Circular  and  Price  free  on  application.  Manufactured 
by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON,  ForestvUle,  Conn. 


CREAM  EXTRACTOR 

This  is  a  genuine 


FREE 


offer  made  to  introduce  the  People* 
Cream  Extractor  in  every  neighbor¬ 
hood.  It  is  the  best  and  simplest  in 
the  world.  We  ask  that  you  show  it  to 
your  neighbors  who  have  cows.  Send 
your  name  and  the  name  of  the  near¬ 
est  freight  office.  Address 

PEOPLES  SUPPLY  CO., 

Dept.  86.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Pat.  May  21, 1901. 


THE  ARRAS 

Cream  Extractor 

The  leading  Cream  Extractor 
on  the  market  because  milk  and 
water  are  not  mixed.  You  al¬ 
ways  have  pure,  sweet  milk  for 
home  use  and  not  diluted  for 
feeding.  The  most  convenient 
extractor  made  for  handling 
your  milk  In  Winter  as  well  as 
In  Summer.  It  saves  all  can 
lifting,  skimming  and  washing 
of  crocks.  It  is  easily  kept 
clean.  Write  for  descriptive 
catalogue  and  special  introduc¬ 
tory  prices  to  THE  ARKAS 
CREAM  SEI'AK.\T<)K  CO. 

Blufitton,  Ohio. 


Get  Alt  The 

Cream 


that  lain  your  milk, 
quicker  and  with  less 
trouble  than  by  any  othe: 
method,  by  using 

Superior  Cream  Extractor 

(Does  not  mix  water  with  milk.)  It' 
effects  a  complete  separation  in  an  hour 
by  a  circulation  of  cold  water  in  an  out^ 
er  jacket.  Every  can  guaranteed.  Thous- 
1  ands  in  practical  use.  Why  pay  high  prices 
F^for  separators  no  bettor?  Write  today  for 

catalog.  Superior  Penct  Maebtoe  Co.« 
183  Gd.  River  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


BINDER  TWINE 


FAUMEKS  wanted  as  agents. 
AUGUST  Post,  Moulton,  Iowa. 


wiidefe  Stanchion 

—being  an  impro  vem  ent  over 
South’s.  Lightest,  strongest, 
quickest,  safest  swing  stanchlox 
made.  Hassteeilatch  and  automatic 
lock. Becomes  stationary  when 
open.  ADlmalcannotturuitlnback' 
ingout.  Madeof  best  seasoned  hard 
-wood.  Pinsforfsstening  wlthevery 
■tanchioD.  Send  for  testlmonlaU. 

J.  K.  WILDER*  SONS. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  V. 
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HUMOROUS 


If  an  S  and  an  I  and  an  O  and  a  U, 

With  an  X  at  the  end,  spell  Su, 

And  an  1C  and  a  Y  and  10  spell  an  1, 

Pray,  what  is  the  speller  to  do? 

'I'lien  if  also  an  S  and  an  I  and  a  G 

And  an  11  E  D  spell  cide, 

'I'lieie's  not  much  left  for  the  speller  to  do 

Pul  to  go  and  commit  Siouxeyesighed. 

— Credit  Post. 

Tub  Motiikr:  “Bobbie,  didn’t  yonr 
conscience  tell  you  that  you  had  done 
wrong?”  Bobbie:  “Yes’m;  but  1  don’t 
liolieve  everything  I  hear.” — Philadel¬ 
phia  Ledger. 

“Too  bad  about  Dr.  Killum  falling  in¬ 
to  the  well,  wasn’t  it?”  “Serves  him 
right.  He  should  have  attended  to  the 
sick  and  left  the  well  alone.” — Melbourne 
Australasian. 

“Do  your  neighbors  keep  chickens?’ 
“No,”  answered  the  suburban  citizen; 
“that’s  just  the  trouble.  They  don’t 
keep  ’em.  They  turn  ’em  loose.” — 
Washington  Star. 

“Now,  Johnny,”  said  the  teacher,  who 
had  been  describing  a  warship  to  the 
class,  “how  is  the  deck  divided?”  “A 
deck  is  divided.”  replied  the  bright  boy, 
“into  spades,  hearts,  diamonds  and 
clubs.”— Philadelphia  Press. 

“Wonder  why  Van  Major  is  always 
referring  to  his  ‘velvet  lawn’?”  “He’s 
got  a  right  to.  He  told  me  that  with 
the  grass  seed  he  has  sown  and  the  new 
sod  he’s  bought  it  has  cost  him  just 
$4.75  a  yard.” — Cincinnati  Commercial 
Tribune. 

Mamma:  “You  must  be  awfully  care¬ 
ful,  darling.  The  doctor  says  your  sys¬ 
tem  is  all  upset.”  Little  Dot:  “Yes,  1 
guess  it  is,  mamma,  ’cause  my  foot’s 
asleep,  and  people  must  be  terribly  upset 
when  they  go  to  sleep  at  the  wrong  end.” 
— Credit  Lost 

Horticulturist  (on  his  travels): 
“Are  you  having  any  trouble  in  this  part 
of  the  country  with  the  San  Josd 
scale?”  Stage  Driver:  “I  can’t  say  for 
certain,  but  I  think  I  heerd  some  of  the 
boys  say  the  bosses  had  refused  to  sign 
it.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

“Wal,”  said  Farmer  Wilkins  to  his 
city  boarder,  who  was  up  early  and  look¬ 
ing  round,  “ben  out  to  hear  the  haycock 
crow,  I  s’pose?”  and  he  winked  at  the 
hired  man.  “No,”  replied  the  city  board¬ 
er,  “I’ve  been  out  tying  a  knot  in  a  cord 
of  wood.” — Browning’s  Magazine. 

“Speaking  of  bad  falls,”  remarked 
Joggers,  “I  fell  out  of  a  window  once, 
and  the  sensation  was  terrible.  During 
my  transit  through  the  air  1  really  be¬ 
lieve  I  thought  of  every  mean  act  I  ever 
comniitled  in  my  life.”  “H’m!”  growl¬ 
ed  Jiggers,  “you  must  have  fallen  an 
awful  distance.” — St.  Louis  Star. 

Visitor:  "So  you  were  shipwrecked 
and  came  near  starving?”  Mariner: 
“Yes,  mum,  and  I  had  to  cat  a  whisk 
broom  and  the  sawdust  out  of  a  cush¬ 
ion.”  Visitor:  “It  must  have  been  a  ter¬ 
rible  dose.”  Mariner:  “Not  so  bad, 
mum.  Yer  see  I  had  been  used  to  eatin’ 
health  foods.” — Chicago  Daily  News. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWHOIiESAI.E  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
Porlioases,  Bams,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  s,%  VE  Dealers 

Srofita.  In  use  5  8  yf’artt.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
raate.  Low  prices  will  surnrise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INQERSOLL,  **8  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FREE 

For  30  days  to  the  readers  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  Very  Fine  Eight^ay 

MANTEL  CLOCK 

or  China  Tea  Set,  or  Toilet  Set  or  Parlor  Lamp, 
or  Watch,  and  many  otherarticles  toonumerous 
to  mention,  with  an  orderof  20  lbs.  of  oiir  New 
Crop,  GOc.  Tea,  any  kind, or  ll)s.  liakiiig: 
Powder,  45e.  a  lb.,  or  an  assorted  order  Teas 
and  B.  P.  This  advertisement  MUST  aceoni- 
pany  order. 

THK  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  2SU.  bl  &  83  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


DID  YOU  FORGET 


This  is  to  Remind  You 


Speciai  Economy  ideai  Buggy, 

with  J^conomy  Storm  Pront  and  pconomy  Dust  Hood, 
all  complete  for  only  $42.60  ?  (Regular  price  $65.25) 

that  this  wonderful  Barf^ain 
Offer  expires  positively 

JUNE  7th,  1903 

after  which  date  the  buggy  and  outfit  will  cost  you  $65.25.  I 
Remember  you  can  have  your  55  back  if  after  you  receive  and  read 
the  full  description  of  this  buggy  you  decide  it  is  not  what  yo' 
want.  AncL  again,  after  you  have  received  the  buggy 

TrV  It  10  DaVS  Ppoa  and  tAen  if  you  decide  for 
II  j  II  iw  116C  any  reason  you  want  you^ 

money  back  you  can  have  it  all  on  returning  the  buggy, 

Hum  I  Special  Economy  Ideal  Buggy 

UUl  UTTCI  ■  I  Economy  Storm  Front,  I  Econ¬ 
omy  Dust  Hood,  (regular  price  of  all  565.25)  j 

Until  JUNE  7  ONLY  for  $42.50 

$5  sent  before  that  date  insures  a  reservation  of  one 
outfit  for  you.  Read  fully  the  description  given  here. 

The  J^conomy  Storm  Front  the  finest  thing  ever 
invented  for  rough  weather.  The  Feonomy  Dust  Hood 


Combination  Offtr 

$4212 

Regular  Price 

$65.26 


protects  buggy  top  when  down,  addff 
style  and  neat  appearance  to  vehicle. 


CAUTION: 

General  Description  24  inches  wide,  M  inches 


Wc  mnnnfnoturcriif  maklnif  only  nufffflcA  and  llarnose. 
I>o  not  confuse  us  with  general  mnll  order  houses. 


Keunomy  Storm  Front 


UOI>V— Extra  well  made,  poplar  panels,  ash  sills,  screwed,  allied  and  plugf^ed, 

_ _ _ 24  inches  wide,  M  inches  lonK.  Can  chan>?e  the  width  of  body  to  18,  20  or  22  inches^ 

wide,  orOorninK  style  instead  of  the  piano  box,  Ifwanted.  WHEELS— Sarven  patent. 16spokes,H-inch,38and 
42  inches  hi^h  with  K-in.  steel  tires,  bolted  between  each  spoke,  screws  In  rims.  Wheels  can  be 40  and  44  inches 
high,  36  and  40  or  42  and  46  inches  high,  if  preferred,  without  extra  charge.  1  inch  wheels  60  cents  extra. 
AXLES— l^ng  distance,  dustnroof,  finest  quality  steel,  with  double  hickory  reaches  full  ironed  and  braced. 
Rear  king  bolt  fifth  wheel.  SPRINGS— Tempered  in  oil,  three  and  four  plate,  graded  for  easy  riding  and 
strength.  Bailey  body  loops  are  clipped  on.  V*  ooden  spring  bar  in  place  of  Bailey  body  loops  furnished, 
when  wanted.  TOP—Leather  quarters  and  leather  back  stays  Heavy,  leather  grained,  water-proof 
rubber  roof,  back  curtain  and  sidecurtains.  Back  curtain  lined.  Head-lining  is  dark  green  wool 
cloth.  Three  bow  top  regular,  four  bow  top  furnished  when  wanted.  ITpholsferln^— In  the 
seat  and  back  isdark  green  imported,  all  wool,  16-oz.  broadcloth.  Whipcord  trimming,  if  pre- 
ferret!.  Genuine  No.  1  leather  trimming  $l  extra.  PAINTING— Regular  16  coat  oil  and  lead 
priming.  Body  plain  black.  Gear  any  color,  nicely  striped.  Body  can  be  striped,  if  wanted. 

This  buggy  is  furnished  complete  with  all  attachments,  including  storm  front,  as  shown  in 
this  advertisement,  which  closes  up  the  entire  front  of  the  buggy,  also  with  a  dust  hood,  to 
prevent  any  dirt  or  dust  accumulating  in  the  top  when  down  Finest  quality  of  hickory  shafts 
with  36-inch  shaft  leathers,  double  braced.  Brussels  carpet  In  the  bottom  with  the  insides  of 
panels  carpeted,  water-proof  booton  the  back  of  body.  Quick  shifting  shaft  couplings,  leather  dash. 

ECONOMY  BUGGY  CO.  Box  BIOS  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


Any 
reason- 
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Economy  Dust  llood* 


iBig  Bargains  in  Farm  Supplies  t 

■  First  Ctsss  Material,  Merchandise  and  Machinery  at  Sacrifice  Prices.  ■ 

1  r^Piunthina  ^4 

■  fl  Supplies  Room 

I.tLt  Porcelain  Bowl.  Hardwood  Seat  and 

1  riTr  Tank,  Nickel  Plated  flush  andsupply 

1  pipes,  complete,  each  $10.00* 

Cast  Iron  Batb  Tubs. 

^1  Complete  with  Fi  | 

full  Ket  nickel  / 

^■plated  fittioxs.  each  a  '  ^ 

$11. 00.  They  are  new 

Kooda. ask  for freecata- 

fo^e  of  our  full  line  of  plumbing  supplies. 

\Barhed  and  Smooth 

1  Wf Write  for  our  prices  on  3  and  i 

1  WW  MS  point  Barbed  Wire,  painted  and 

galvanised;  .also,  65,000  pounds 

1  BsMOOTH  OALVANIZED  WIRE  5H0RT5 
(Gauges:  10.  ti,  12.  t3aodM.  Price  $1.40  per 
hundred  lbs.  We  also  handle  other  kinds, 

1  write  us  your  wants. 

:  Telephones  at 

|l*Of  dr  Bach  one  is  guar-* 

'  mLpA  anteed  to  be  in  per- 1 

\  [iffCJm  fectorderbeforeleavingourplant. , 

,  Lyir^  We  are  able  to  offer  you  an  instru- , 
ment  for  $3.00  that  would  cost, 
i  1  you  twice  as  much  elsewhere.  We  1 

1  n  1  carry  a  full  'stock  of  supplies.! 

Send  for  Phone  Catalogue.  < 

Cold  Water  or  Ready  Mixed  Paints 

-  -  We  bought  at  Receiver’s  Sale  ' 

BrSh SnW'M  fiom  a  leading  paint  house.  ' 
*  livery  large  quantity  of  Cold  ' 

Water  Paintsand  Ready  Mixed  Paints.  Equal  ' 
in  grade  to  any  on  the  market. 

Here  is  a  Genuine  Paint  Bargain.  Before  , 
placing  your  order,  write  us  for  our  special  , 
prices.  You  can  surely  save  money,  without  , 
sacrifidog  quality.  1 

'  ”  ”  '  Aspcciiiroldfliewgalvan-’ 

'  ized  No.  19  poultry  netting 

'  „*'^*"*  Jr  while  the  supply  lasts,  at 

Netting  ‘,5eTto^irWS^* 

12  inch. ....... .gO.45  per  bale.  :SS:SS 

,l$inch.. . 0.65  per  bale. 

,30  inch. ,•«•••*  1.10  per  bale.  < 

i36  inch. ••.•••*  1.35  per  bale.  , 

>42  inch .  1.50  per  bale  ^ 

lOthpr  gratis  at^co^espqndingly  Jqw  prices^, 

Steam.  Gas  or  Water;  sites  %  to  I3  in.  diam  * 
We  have  in  stock  3,000.000  feet  of  Standard ' 
black  wrought  iron  pipe,  second  hand.  It  U 
in  ^ood  condition,  complete  with  threads  and , 
couplings  at  following  prices.  ^ 

H  inchat  m  cents  per  tooC  < 

H  inch  at  2^  cents  per  foot.  < 

t  inch  at  3^  cents  per  foot.  i  4 

'  -  ^  -  IX  foqt. ( 

'  We  bought  several  carloads  of  new  Portable , 
-*  Forges  at  a  low  price.  We  have  ( 

'  also  for  sale  horseshoes,  horseshoe  i 

'  dMj  nails,  brksmith  tools  of  all  kinds.  1 

.  500  dot.  single  bitted  axesi 
■KSglwrUro-  ^  35^  jyj  double  t 

Iware  bitted  axes.  3d  oual.  ^  40c.  4 
Diets  Lanterns,  few  slightly  4 
affected  by  water.  Write  for  prices.. i 

GasoiineEngineSliiB 

\  ,  2  HORSE  POWER  ^  H 

)  Absolutely  new;  most 

1  1  1  «rn  type.  Guaranteed, 

/  pumping  jack  &  fixtures  & 

B  i  fittings  for  $7$.  Without 

9  BMflAiPwnptng  jack  $70. 

«  K  BHHI  Headquarters  for 

*  ^  w  DHj#  Machinery 

%  ir  HlffEr  Our  line  of  machinery  tu^^H 
'  ^  £  Pi  Pi  plies  is  almost  unlimited. 

'  Complete  stock  of  SawMlIUg^H 

•  Pumpst  Sugar  Machloeryg 

And  in  fact  ever^hing  in  that  line. 

Building  Materiaim 

L^JMBER.  5ASH,D00RS.ETC.H 
Wecarryacompletestockof  first^l 
11  cla»i  Building  Material  of  .11 

0  4^^  kinds.  Send  us  your  bUlfor^H 
n  estimate. 

I  IOCARLOADSOPNEWDOORSH 

AT  51.00  each  ■ 

Ml'  '  HARDWARE  SUPPUe5  ■ 

>|>S  write  for  our  catalogue  of  build- 

fr’s  hardware.  The  per  Cent  of 
the  dealers  profit  we  can  aave^H 
you  will  prove  a  revelation. 

■  IHIIll  RooRng 

nil  III  (strictly  ucw,  pcrfKt.  Semi-' 

■llil  III  Hardened  Steel  Sheets,'  a  feet' 
■III  III  feet  long.  The  best  Roof-' 

IIIW  II  log,  5ldlng  or  Celling  you  can 
II  We  furnish  nails  free  and, 

mClill  III  roofing  red  two  sides., 

IHIIll  III  Comes  either  flat,  corrugated  or, 
*V’ciimp^  Delivered  freeof  all  1 
charges  to  all  pointsinU.S.  east  of  Mississippit 

■o^SSfo-r.^  $2.25  PER  SQUARE: 

HS  Prices  to  other  points  on  application*  A  < 
■■  square  means  100  square  feet. 

nFMSF  ^7  We  issue  a  complete  illustrated  catalogue  cootaining  prices  of  which  the  above  are  onlv  a  few  samples. 

m  %PSM  m  #1  §w%PS  aFm  you  ought  to  nave  a  copy  of  this  b^k  in  vonr  home  or  office  and  we  will  send  it  uoon  reouest. 

ago  HOUSE  | 

3 W  YOBE  ^ 

m-ncow 


Feed  your  eows  during'  the  drouth,  and  the  eows 
will  feed  you.  There  is  nothing  better  than 

GLOBE 

GLUTEIM  FEED 

to  balance  a  ration.  It  will  produce  more  milk 
and  keep  your  stock  in  better  condition  than 
any  other  feed.  It  has  none  of  the  heating 
qualities  of  other  corn  feeds — the  only  pi'oper 
feed  for  Summer  Aveather. 

For  horses  it  is  cheaper  than  oats,  and 
better  than  corn ;  contains  all  the  ingredients 
for  producing  hone  and  sinew ;  should  he 
mixed  with  bran. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  GLOBE 
GLUTEN  FEEDf  write  to  us  and  send  his  name. 

NEW  YORK  GLUCOSE  CO., 

26  Broadway,  New  York, 
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A  TALK  ABOUT  BREEDING. 

Whaf  Type  of  a  Sire? 

We  read  a  great  deal  about  the  dairy  cow,  but  very 
little  about  the  other  half  of  the  herd — the  dairy  bull. 
It  is  evident  that  the  dairy  herd  can  be  improved 
more  quickly  and  cheaply  through  the  sire  than  any 
other  way,  provided  we  get  the  right  kind  of  a  sire. 
Then  the  great  question  is,  how  shall  we  be  able  to 
select  the  sire?  Some  say  get  a  bull  from  the  best 
cow  that  you  can  find,  and  also  from  one  with  a  good 
pedigree  on  the  sire’s  side.  But  we  find  that  all  cows 
that  give  a  lot  of  milk  do  not  always  produce  the 
best  of  calves.  When  I  was  a  little  boy  my  uncle  gave 
me  two  mammoth  potatoes  of  a  new  kind.  I  saved 
them  and  planted  them  with  great  care  and  much 
manure.  How  1  hoed  them,  and  how  they  grew!  The 
vines  grew  higher  than  my  head,  and  such  a  lot  of 
them!  1  bragged  a  great  deal  about  those  potatoes 
before  I  dug  them,  but  when  I  did  dig  them  there  was 
not  one  in  the  lot  as  big  as  a  hen’s  egg.  In  after  life 
1  have  often  thought  of  those  potatoes.  Of  course 
the  trouble  was  that  1  raised  those  potatoes  for 
vines,  just  as  some  cows  are  fed  for  milk,  and  their 
milk  is  like  unto  my  potato  vines,  and  their  calves 
are  like  unto  my  potatoes. 

Another  class  of  people  say  that  we 
should  select  a  dairy  sire  that  looks  like 
a  dairy  cow;  that  is,  he  should  have 
a  small  feminine  head  and  a  thin  neck, 
be  rather  small  and  fine  and  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  dairy  form.  But  I  should  be  afraid 
to  use  that  kind  of  a  sire.  In  the  hu¬ 
man  family  do  we  look  for  a  lot  of 
strong  healthy  well-proportioned  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  home  of  the  effeminate 
man?  Does  not  this  type  show  a  de¬ 
generacy  of  the  family?  By  all  means 
it  does,  and  we  never  can  improve  our 
herds  by  breeding  from  a  degenerate 
type  of  sire.  The  dairy  bull  may  have 
all  the  characteristics  of  masculinity 
and  vigorous  health  without  having  any 
beef  characteristics.  My  ideal  of  a  dairy 
bull  is  one  of  a  true  dairy  type,  but 
thoroughly  masculine  in  character.  He 
should  be  bred  from  the  best  cattle  we 
can  get,  that  in  turn  are  strong  and 
vigorous.  The  more  milk  his  ances¬ 
tors  have  produced  the  better,  always 
provided  that  the  milk  was  produced  at  a  profit  and 
that  the  cows  were  not  over-taxed  in  producing  it. 

Some  time  ago  I  saw  a  score  card  used  by  F.  S. 
Peer,  one  of  America’s  greatest  judges  of  Jersey 
cattle,  giving  proposed  scale  of  points  for  Jersey  bull 
as  follows: 

Counts. 

1.  Head  broad,  of  medium  length;  face  dished,  nar¬ 


row  between  the  horns;  entire  head  denoting 
a  thoroughly  masculine  bull .  5 

2.  Eyes  full  and  bold,  denoting  masculinity;  horns 

medium  size  and  incurving .  3 

3.  Neck  full  and  thick,  with  prominent  crest,  de¬ 

noting  masculinity;  throat  clean  and  free  from 

loose  hanging  skin  at  throat .  12 

t.  Lung  capacity  as  indicated  by  depth  through 
body  just  back  of  fore  shoulders;  shoulders  full 
and  strong;  forequarters  well  developed,  denot¬ 
ing  health,  strength  and  masculine  vigor .  15 

5.  Back  level  to  setting  of  tail .  6 

6.  Strong  loin,  hips  rounded  and  of  medium  width- 

compared  with  the  female .  9 

7.  Barrel  with  strong,  well  sprung  ribs .  10 

8.  Rump  of  good  length  and  proportion  to  size  of 

body  .  7 

9.  Forelegs  short,  well  apart  when  standing;  hind 

legs  upright,  and  not  to  weave  or  cross  when 
walking  .  5 

10.  Size  of  mature  bulls,  1,200  to  1,500  pounds .  5 

11.  Tail  long,  slim  and  not  coarse  at  setting  on .  3 


12.  General  appearance:  Thoroughly  masculine  in 
character,  with  a  harmonious  blending  of  the 
parts  to  each  other.  Thoroughly  robust,  and 
such  an  animal  as  In  a  herd  of  wild  cattle  would 
likely  become  the  master  of  the  herd  by  the 
law  of  natural  selection,  or  the  law  of  the  sur¬ 


vival  of  the  Attest .  20 

Perfection  .  190 


I  think  the  above  may  be  used  here  fully  to  set 
forth  the  dairy  bull,  and  to  show  that  I  practice  what 
I  preach,  I  show  in  Fig.  149  my  buil  Queen’s  Czar 
No.  55573,  sire  Czar  Coomassie  41036  (the  great  prize 
winning  bull  of  J.  E.  Robbins,  Greensburg,  Ind.);  dam 
Queen  Jeffra  97394,  a  large  cow  with  a  large  perfectly- 
formed  udder,  and  a  rich  heavy  milker.  Queen’s  Czar 
is  now  five  years  old  and  weighs  about  1,500  pounds. 
He  has  won  first  prize  twice  at  New  York  State  Fair 
and  once  sweepstakes  over  all  ages.  He  has  also  won 
20  other  first  prizes,  although  not  shown  since  in  his 
three-year-old  form.  .t.  grant  morse. 

APPLE  CULTURE  IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK 

Part  I. 

In  a  recent  article  (page  345)  I  gave  some  general 
observations  as  to  the  western  New  York  apple  belt; 
now  I  wish  to  speak  in  detail  of  some  of  the  methods 
employed  by  the  best  and  most  successful  growers. 

CULTIVATION. — As  was  stated,  one  of  the  first 
steps  toward  improvement  was  cultivation.  Orchards 
that  had  been  standing  in  a  sod  meadow  or  in  which 
the  owner  had  been  trying  to  grow  other  crops  in 
addition  to  apples  were  plowed  four  or  five  inches 
deep,  and  the  surface  cultivated  all  through  the  early 


part  of  the  season  and  later  sowed  with  a  variety  of 
cover  crops.  There  is  a  so-called  cultivation  by  plow¬ 
ing  some  time  in  the  Spring  when  it  is  convenient, 
with  possibly  one  cultivation,  and  then  dry  soil,  a 
fine  crop  of  weeds  or  a  poor  one  of  corn.  This  prac¬ 
tice  marks  the  poor  orchardist,  and  the  uncertain 
bearing  orchard.  Crimson  clover  has  had  a  pretty 
thorough  trial,  and  some  years  has  yielded  an  abun¬ 
dant  growth  and  lived  through  the  Winter,  but  it  is 
very  uncertain,  and  the  concensus  of  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  it  is  better  to  sow  the  large  variety  of  our 
common  Red  clover  when  the  land  is  in  a  good  state 
of  fertility  (as  it  must  be  to  grow  a  good  crop  of 
fruit).  There  is  no  trouble  to  get  a  stand,  and  it  is 
very  certain  to  live  through  Winter.  This  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Cow-horn  turnips  or  rape,  I  should  say, 
was  an  ideal  cover  crop.  Cow  peas,  vetches  and  Soy 
beans  have  been  used  with  fairly  good  success,  and 
doubtless  their  use  will  increase  as  their  habits  are 
better  understood,  and  they  become  acclimated;  still 
they  have  to  be  sown  almost  too  early,  which  stops 
cultivation  sooner  than  many  care  to.  Some  are 
making  use  of  chickweed  as  a  cover  crop,  and  with 
very  good  results,  but  I  agree  with  Mr.  Taber  that  It 
has  no  place  in  the  strawberry  bed. 

COVER  CROPS.— I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  vege¬ 


table  matter  in  the  soil  as  well  as  fertility  is  the  thing 
sought  (and  it  certainly  is  of  prime  importance),  it 
is  much  better  to  turn  under  the  crop  late  in  the  Fall. 
Certainly  any  crop  that  does  not  live  through  the 
Winter  will  afford  but  little  humus  when  Spring 
comes;  as  it  seems  to  have  been  scattered  to  the  four 
winds.  Except  on  land  that  washes  or  blows  I  believe 
the  loss  from  being  bare  has  been  greatly  overesti¬ 
mated  in  sections  where  the  ground  is  frozen  from 
December  to  March.  Even  with  those  plants  like 
clover,  that  live  over  Winter,  if  they  are  left  to  grow 
until  they  afford  much  vegetable  matter  the  orchard 
cannot  be  plowed  before  the  last  of  May,  when  there 
is  likely  to  be  damage  done  by  cutting  off  the  fibrous 
roots  that  start  very  early,  also  much  water  is  evap¬ 
orated  by  the  rapidly  growing  plants.  In  a  season 
like  this  that  would  be  most  disastrous.  While  I 
want  to  be  distinctly  understood  as  believing  in  the 
above,  1  have  been  satisfied  that  many  were  going 
cultivation  crazy.  They  have  induced  a  rapid  soft 
growth  of  wood  more  susceptible  to  adverse  conditions, 
cold  and  wet.  Large  fruit  to  be  sure,  but  lacking  color 
and  keeping  qualities.  One  of  the  questions  most 
often  heard  last  Winter  was:  “What  can  be  done  to 
obtain  better  colored  fruit?’’  Another  very  noticeable 
thing  was  that  this  past  year  the  apples 
in  the  cultivated  orchards  (other  things 
being  equal)  were  much  more  affected 
by  scab  than  those  in  the  sod.  Evident¬ 
ly  a  more  dense  growth  of  foliage  pre¬ 
vented  the  trees  drying  out,  in  the  year 
of  excessive  moisture;  consequeirtly  a 
lack  of  sunshine  and  more  fungus.  One 
can,  as  is  often  the  case,  have  too  much 
of  even  a  good  thing.  I  find  that  some 
of  our  best  cultivators  are  proposing 
this  year,  particularly  on  those  orchards 
that  bore  heavily  a  year  ago,  to  stop  cul¬ 
tivation  for  a  season,  letting  the  orchard 
stand  covered  with  clover  or  the  like, 
and  clipping  it  at  intervals  during  the 
Summer  months. 

'THE  SOD  ORCHARD.— There  are 
those  who  have  followed  the  practice 
(and  the  writer  is  one),  when  the  trees 
have  come  into  full  bearing,  of  stopping 
cultivation,  seeding  down  to  a  variety 
of  pasture  grasses,  then  fill  the  orchard 
with  stock;  sheep,  swine  or  calves, 
feeding  the  stock  some  supplementary 
food  in  addition  to  what  they  get  from  the  orchard. 
Th^'.v  will  keep  down  the  grass,  destroy  worm-infested 
apples,  and  fertilize  the  trees  at  the  same  time.  The 
trees  will  not  make  so  rank  a  growth,  but  it  will  be 
solid  wood,  and  there  will  be  a  greater  tendency  to 
produce  fruit  buds.  The  difference  in  the  expense  of 
caring  for  the  orchard  as  compared  with  the  above  is 
reduced  very  materially;  no  small  item  in  this  day  of 
scarce  and  high-priced  labor.  I  have  followed  this 
plan  with  two  orchards  for  25  years,  and  with  a  third 
for  10,  and  have  had  large  annual  crops  of  fine  apples, 
in  some  cases  when  cultivated  orchards  did  not  pro¬ 
duce.  I  could  also  name  not  a  few  others  who  have 
been  equally  successful  by  following  this  method.  I 
do  not  say  that  this  will  work  in  every  case  and  on 
all  soils,  for  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  one  only  and 
best  method,  neither  do  I  believe  in  the  orchard  being 
turned  into  a  meadow  from  which  annual  crops  of 
hay  are  removed.  I  am  glad  to  record  that  the  time 
has  come  when  the  man  who  follows  this  plan  dares 
lift  his  voice  in  public  and  take  his  place  in  the  same 
society  as  the  excessive  cultivator.  It  is  results  we 
are  after.  edward  van  at.styne. 

R.  N.-Y.— What  Mr.  Van  Alstyne  says  about  cover 
crops  and  cultivation  may  be  heartily  endorsed.  We 
must  remember  that  varying  conditions  demand  vary¬ 
ing  treatment. 
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MISSINC  LINK  AND  OTHER  LONG-KEEP¬ 
ING  APPLES. 

Your  issue  of  May  16  is  rather  suggestive  to  an 
“apple  crank”  like  myself.  The  two  views  showing  the 
Missing  I>ink  apple  are  somewhat  contradictory,  even 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  apple.  Mr.  Stone  says  “Ohio 
60  years  ago,”  while  Mr.  Van  Ueman  says  its  “native 
State”  is  “in  Illinois” — a  mistake  somewhere.  1 
planted  trees  of  this  variety  four  years  ago,  and  noth¬ 
ing  was  said  which  induced  me  to  think  the  variety 
under  restriction.  But  I  have  since  been  notified 
that  all  who  disseminated  it  under  the  name  of  “Miss¬ 
ing  Link”  would  be  prosecuted.  It  is  curious  that  an 
apple  that  dates  back  “60  years”  with  the  keeping 
qualities  ascribed  to  the  Missing  Link  should  not  have 
been  named  before.  If  named  long  ago  of  course  the 
disseminators  have  no  more  right  to  a  “trade  mark” 
than  I  would  have  to  one  on  a  renamed  Ben  Davis. 
But  it  is  now  pretty  well  understood  that  a  trade 
mark  on  the  name  of  a  fruit  does  not  amount  to  any¬ 
thing  more  than  a  “bluff.”  Yet  all  admit  the  justice 
of  some  method  whereby  the  originator  of  valuable 
fruits  may  get  fair  returns  for  his  work. 

I  have  not  fruited  the  Missing  Link,  but  have 
tasted  it  at  different  times  and  think  Mr.  Van  Deman 
a  little  too  low  in  his  estimate  of  its  quality.  I  would 
say,  with  Tiik  R.  N.-Y.,  fair  flavor,  and  I  wholly  agree 
with  Mr.  Stone  that  a  long  keeper  is  much  better  for 
farmers  and  people  of  small  tov/ns  than  the  storage 
apple.  No  doubt  the  Missing  Link  is  a  long  keeper. 
But  there  are  other  things.  Will  it  bear?  Will  the 
fruit  hang  to  the  tree?  Here  it  blights  in  young 
trees  more  than  I  like  to  see — elsewhere  this  might 
not  be  a  serious  defect.  As  to  the  other  points,  I  can¬ 
not  yet  say.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  better  in  quality 
than  either  Willow,  Clayton,  Mann  or  lyansingburg. 
which  are  named  by  Mr.  Van  Deman.  But  Mann  does 
not  keep  here,  not  even  as  well  as  the  Ben  Davis, 
while  in  this  soil  it  is  the  prince  of  poor 
bearers.  As  to  Lansingburg,  who  knows 
it?  Who  can  explain  the  difference  in 
tree  and  fruit  between  it  and  Rock  Pip¬ 
pin?  I  have  seen  in  many  fruit  shows 
“Lansingburg”  and  “Rock  Pippin” — all 
the  same  thing.  I  have  a  number  of  old 
trees  planted  as  Rock  Pippin;  they  have 
borne  well,  of  hard,  medium-sized,  cylin¬ 
drical,  green,  turning  yellowish,  some 
bronze  or  even  sometimes  dull  red  ap¬ 
ples  that  keep  better  than  any  of  my 
260  varieties  that  I  put  in  the  cellar  last 
Fall.  They  may  be  put  in  a  tight  box 
and  placed  on  the  north  side  of  a  build¬ 
ing  and  kept  sound  till  May — or  even 
another  year  with  extra  care.  They 
make  a  rich  thick  cider,  but  one  must 
be  apple  hungry  to  eat  them  without 
cooking.  I  know  of  an  orchard  of  for¬ 
merly  500  trees  of  this  variety,  and  the 
owner  simply  puts  an  inch  of  board  be¬ 
tween  the  apples  and  the  weather  in  the  Fall  and  sells 
sound  apples  in  the  Spring.  I  am  inclined  to  say  that 
Rock  Pippin  and  Lansingburg  are  the  same,  but  I  will 
gladly  receive  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

While  discussing  long  keeping  varieties  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  name  those  that  keep  this  year  with  me 
into  May — in  a  rather  warm  cellar.  Some  varieties 
seem  to  keep  because  of  texture,  lack  of  juice  and 
other  inherent  qualities,  while  others  keep  because 
they  are  not  ripe  at  picking  time.  I  have  noted 
Minch  as  a  November  apple,  yet  from  a  second  bloom¬ 
ing  I  obtained  a  half-sized  specimen  that  was  sound 
in  May.  A  southern  apple,  the  Black  Warrior,  also 
illustrales  the  latter  point. 

May  (of  Myers),  above  medium;  yellow;  good;  last 
of  season  May.  Helper,  under  medium;  yellowish; 
good;  May.  Clayton,  above  medium;  thin  red;  good; 
May.  Tewksbury  Blush,  under  medium;  yellow 
blush;  good;  May.  Frazer  Hardskin,  under  medium; 
red;  good  to  very  good;  May.  Berry  Red.  under  me¬ 
dium;  very  red;  good;  May.  Hiley  Eureka,  medium; 
thin  red;  good  to  very  good;  May.  Ailes,  small;  dull 
red;  below  good;  May.  Crockson,  medium;  red;  be¬ 
low  good;  May.  Santa,  nearly  medium;  greenish  yel¬ 
low;  good:  May  to  June.  Cumberland,  nearly  me¬ 
dium;  fine  red;  good  to  very  good;  May.  Yates, 
small;  red;  very  good;  May.  Maxey,  medium  to  little; 
red;  below  good;  May.  Andrews  Winter,  medium; 
red;  below  good;  May.  Moultrie’s  Winter,  medium; 
yellow,  green  and  red;  good;  May.  McCuller,  under 
medium;  red;  good  to  very  good;  May.  Black  War¬ 
rior,  under  medium;  green;  good;  May-June.  Fink, 
under  medium;  yellow  blush;  good  to  very  good; 
May-June.  Rock  Pippin  (?),  medium;  green,  yellow 
and  bronze;  below  good;  June. 

I  have  also  an  apple  under  the  name  of  Connett 
Sweet  that  keeps  till  May,  and  is  really  a  fair  apple 
in  quality,  or  from  good  to  very  good,  but  it  does  not 
have  tUe  “4ark  re(J”  given  by  Downing,  antJ  I  am 


in  some  doubt  as  to  identity.  As  Mr.  Van  Deman 
intimates,  high  quality  and  long  keeping  do  not  seem 
to  be  relations.  A  large  red  May  apple  of  high  qual¬ 
ity  is  one  of  the  “long-felt  wants.”  b.  bucioian. 

Illinois. 


A  SO-CALLED  FLY-PROOF  "  WHEAL 

I  send  you  a  circular  that  was  handed  to  me  lately  hy 
men  here  in  the  seed  wheat  busine.ss.  They  have  a 
few  glass  .iars  full  of  different  wheat  that  they  are 
taking  orders  on  at  $1.50  and  $2  per  bushel.  Fall  delivery. 
Do  you  know  of  them,  and  if  so,  what  are  they?  a.  d. 

Blackwell.  Okla. 

The  circular  accompanying  the  letter  of  A.  D.  adver¬ 
tises  in  somewhat  glowing  terms  a  wheat  called  by 
the  sellers  “Auburn,”  of  which  they  say:  “While  we 
cannot  guarantee  that  the  Auburn  is  insect-proof,  we 
have  iiever  known  of  its  being  injured  by  the  Hessian 
fly.  While  the  common  varieties  growing  in  this  vi¬ 
cinity  were  practically  ruined  by  the  fly,  (he  Aubuni 
under  equal  conditions  passed  through  the  ordeal  ap¬ 
parently  unscathed.”  In  another  place  they  say: 
“T^ast  year  we  found  a  limited  acreage  of  a  medium 
berry  red  wheat,  standing  up  and  giving  large  yields 
right  in  the  midst  of  where  the  ordinary  varieties 
were  Tuiined  by  the  fly.  We.  secured  all  we  could  get, 
which  was  but  a  small  quantity,  and  have  named  it 
‘.Auburn,’  and  we  now  offer  it  for  the  first  time,  be¬ 
lieving  that  it  will  solve  the  problem  of  growing 
wheat  in  the  fly-infested  districts.”  The  circular  says 
this  wheat  was  growm  and  is  for  sale  by  Ti.  P.  Gunson 
&  Co..  Rochester,  N.  Y.  No  one  at  the  College  of 
Agriculture  has  any  knowledge  of  Jj.  P.  Gunson  &  Co. 
or  of  the  Auburn  wdieat.  Last  year  there  was  not 
suflicient  datnage  to  wheat  from  the  fly  in  the  State  of 
New  York  to  attract  attention  or  to  furnish  a  basis 
for  comparison.  Tn  1901  wheat  was  seriously  dam¬ 
aged  in  this  State.  A  few'  varieties  were  conspicuous 
by  their  comparative  immunity.  Among  those  ob¬ 


served  by  the  College  was  the  Red  Russian,  which 
answers  fairly  well  to  the  general  description  applied 
to  the  so-called  Auburn  w'heat.  Possibly  it  is  this 
variety  of  wheat  that  these  parties  are  offering  for 
sale,  but  it  looks  to  us  as  though  they  were  simply 
trying  to  palm  off  upon  the  farmers  under  a  new 
name  a  variety  of  wheat  in  regard  to  which  there  is 
very  little  evidence  that  it  has  any  unusual  value. 

Cornell  Agricultural  College.  j.  i..  stone. 


THE  TRUE  DITCHING  MACHINE. 

We  have  been  asked  whether  there  are  any  ma¬ 
chines  which  will  dig  ditches  suitable  for  laying  tile. 
We  have  heard  of  two — one  of  which  is  pictured  this 
week.  Prof.  J.  B.  Smith,  of  the  New  Jersey  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  saw  this  one  at  work  on  the  salt 
marshes  at  Salisbury.  Mass.  He  says  that  this  ma¬ 
chine  has  been  in  use  over  20  years — and  still  does 
good  work.  The  machine  works  hy  hand  pow-er — two 
men  turning  the  w'heel  and  tw'o  others  moving  the 
tracks.  It  cuts  out  a  ditch  four  to  eight  inches  w'ide 
and  tw'o  feet  deep  at  the  rate  of  40  to  100  rods  per 
day.  The  principle  upon  w'hich  it  operates  is  that  of 
forcing  knives  dowm  into  the  marsh  and  then  lifting 
out  the  cake  or  chunk  thus  cut  off.  Of  course  such  a 
machine  will  not  work  on  hard  or  stony  ground,  but 
is  useful  only  in  soft  ground  which  is  free  from  stones. 
Just  now  there  is  a  demand  for  such  a  machine,  since 
efforts  are  being  made  to  drain  salt  marshes  and  thus 
get  rid  of  mosquitoes.  We  show  this  machine  merely 
to  Illustrate  one  principle  of  machine  ditching.  We 
understand  that  the  owners  of  the  machine  refuse  to 
sell  one. 

A  Scotchman  claims  to  have  invented  a  process  for 
tanning  hogs’  hides  so  as  to  make  them  a  substitute  for 
rubber  In  cushion  tires  for  all  vehicles.  He  claims  that 
after  his  treatment  the  hide  is  more  durable  than  rub¬ 
ber  and  well  suited  for  automobile  tires. 


BRIEF  TALKS  ABOUT  FERTILIZERS. 

Ashes,  Refuse  Bone;  '‘Insoluble.” 

What  is  the  value  of  unleached  wood  ashes  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer,  based  upon  the  present  prices  of  lime  and  potash, 
and  also  the  number  of  bushels  of  dry  wood  ashes  to 
ilic  ton?  M'hat  is  the  value  of  dry  bone  chips  and  filing.s 
.such  as  would  come  from  a  knife-handle  factory? 
M'ould  such  bone  dust  and  chips  have  approximately  the 
value  of  fine  fresh  ground  bones,  and  w'ould  its  value 
be  increased  by  dissolving  in  sulphuric  acid?  As  to  the 
liorcentage  of  insoluble  phosphoric  acid  in  ground  bone, 
what  is  its  value  as  a  fertilizer?  c.  t.  h. 

New  York. 

The  following  table  will  show  how  these  substances 
compare: 

Nitro-  P.hos.  Pot- 

gen.  acid.  ash.  Lime. 


Wood  ashes  .  36  100  650 

(•round  bone  .  70  500 

(’hips  and  dust .  70  450 

Dissolved  bone  .  50  350 


The  potash  in  wood  ashes  is  considered  worth  five 
cents  a  pound,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  four  cents. 
The  value  of  the  lime  will  depend  on  the  price  of 
Slone  lime,  which  varies  according  to  the  distance 
from  the  kilns;  a  bushel  of  ashes  weighs  about  40 
pounds.  The  chips  and  dust  which  are  the  refuse 
from  button  and  knife-handle  factories  vary  some¬ 
what.  but  are  usually  worth  about  the  same  as  ground 
bone.  When  such  chips  are  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid  they  become  more  available,  and  unless  the  bone 
is  very  fine  it  will  pay  to  buy  dissolved  bone.  We  do 
not  advise  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the  farm.  An 
ordinary  sample  of  ground  bone  contains  eight  iier 
cent  of  reverted  phosphoric  acid,  17  per  cent  classed  as 
insoluble.  In  order  to  understand  what  this  means 
we  must  remember  that  phosphoric  acid  in  bone  is 
found  combined  with  lime.  When  three  parts  of  lime 
are  combined  in  one  part  of  phosphoric  acid  we  have 
an  insoluble  form  which  the  plant  cannot  utilize. 
When  tw'o  parts  of  lime  combine  with  one  part  of 
phosphoric  acid  it  is  spoken  of  as  “reverted.”  While 
not  soluble  in  water  it  is  soluble  in  the 
acids  secreted  by  the  plant,  and  is  thus 
available  as  plant  food.  When  only  one 
part  of  lime  occurs  we  have  a  form  solu¬ 
ble  in  water.  When  sulphuric  acid  is 
used  on  bone  or  phosphate  rock  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  lime  is  reduced,  and  w'e  have 
the  “soluble”  or  the  “reverted”  forms. 
In  the  case  of  bone  the  test  is  made  hy 
using  hot  weak  vinegar.  This  is  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  about  the  strength  of  the 
acids  secreted  by  the  plant — what  the 
vinegar  will  dissolve  out  of  the  bone  the 
plant  will  also  be  likely  to.  As  w'e  see 
hy  this  test  about  one-third  of  an  aver¬ 
age  fine  bone  is  called  “available.”  The 
finer  it  is  ground  the  larger  this 
proportion  w'ill  be.  We  do  not  con¬ 
sider  this  a  fair  test  for  the  bone, 
as  even  the  large  pieces  will  slowly  de¬ 
cay  when  put  in  the  soil  and  thus 
become  more  and  more  available. 
It  is  not  fair  to  compare  what  the  chemists  rank  “in¬ 
soluble”  in  bone  with  insoluble  phosphate  rock,  be¬ 
cause  the  former  is  an  organic  substance  which  will 
decay  in  the  soil,  w'hile  the  rock  will  not. 

Sulphuric  Acid  in  Phosphate  Rock. 

Oil  page  254  I  read  this  question  by  A.  S.  K.,  Fort 
AVayne,  Ind.:  “Some  say  it  was  the  sulphuric  acid  the 
rock  was  treated  with  that  did  the  good,  by  unlocking 
and  making  available  the  plant  food  that  was  already 
in  the  soil.”  Your  reply  to  this  mooted  proposition  is 
as  follows.  ‘‘It  is  true  that  the  superphosphate  sets  this 
plant  food  free,”  and  then  further  along  you  add:  “It 
is  not  the  sulphuric  acid  w.hich  sets  free  the  plant  food. 
Has  that  question  been  satisfactorily  determined?  We 
know  acid  phc-sphate  in  the  condition  of  floats  represents 
25  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  and  when  dissolved  in  acid 
about  12  to  13  per  cent.  It  would  appear  it  takes  about 
SOO  to  1,000  pounds  to  dissolve  one  ton  of  rock.  It  has 
been  a  question  with  me  for  some  time  as  to  how  much 
the  benefits  have  been  derived  by  indirect  action  upon 
the  soil,  through  the  use  of  such  quantities  of  sulphuric 
acid.  D-  c- 

t’ranhury.  N.  J. 

It  would  not  pay  the  manufacturers  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  to  use  more  sulphuric,  acid  than  is  needed  to 
“cut”  the  ground  rock.  In  this  process  a  chemical 
change  takes  place  so  that  the  acid  changes  its  form, 
and  unless  there  be  more  used  than  was  needed  there 
could  be  n(t  action  on  the  soil.  If  there  was  enough 
of  this  extra  acid  present  to  affect  the  plant  food  in 
the  soil,  the  bags  in  which  the  phosphate  is  carried 
would  be  soon  destroyed.  Acid  phosphate  will  help 
the  crop  in  three  ways — first,  and  most  important,  by 
supplying  phosphoric  acid  as  plant  food;  next,  by 
supplying  lime,  and  also  by  a  chemical  action  whicn 
gives  up  lime  from  the  acid  phosphate  and  sets  potasn 
free  to  serve  as  plant  food.  Phosphoric  acid  may  also 
hasten  the  decay  of  humus  in  the  soil,  and  thus  pro¬ 
vide  soluble  nitrogen.  Thus  acid  phosphate  might  be 
all  that  is  needed  on  a  heavy  clay  soil  full  of  yegeUble 
matter,  because  it  will  make  some  of  the  insoluble 
potash  available,  and  also  provide  nitrogen.  Of  course 
the  time  would  come  when  the  acid  phosphate  alone 
'^ould  not  answer. 
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MANACINO  A  HAND  SEPARATOR. 

How  to  Run  and  Care  for  It. 

After  using  a  hand  separator  six  months  I  have 
learned  many  thing  in  its  use,  trivial  in  themselves, 
perhaps,  but  which  all  contribute  to  the  ease  and 
quickness  of  its  management.  These  little  points 
were  not  in  the  directions  that  came  with  the  ma¬ 
chine,  but  have  been  the  result  of  experience,  and  an 
account  of  them  may  be  of  use  to  others.  The  ma¬ 
chine  must  of  course  be  put  up  so  that  it  will  be  firm 
and  level,  and  if  on  a  wooden  bench  it  will  be  found 
most  convenient  to  have  the  bench  24  inches  wide 
and  from  36  to  40  inches  long.  When  nearly  ready  to 
separate,  put  the  bowl  together,  then  holding  it  in  the 
left  hand,  take  the  oil  can,  which  should  be  kept  in 
a  convenient  place,  and  oil  the  worm  spindle  and  the 
places  on  the  machine  that  need  oil.  Then  lower  the 
bowl  into  place,  put  on  the  covers,  with  the  fioat, 
and  the  tank,  and  if  the  machine  is  to  be  started  in 
a  few  minutes  open  the  oil  cup.  Have  the  air  of  the 
room  pure  during  the  separating;  the  cream  and  milk 
run  in  small  streams,  and  if  the  air  is  foul  they  can¬ 
not  help  absorbing  some  bad  flavors. 

The  thickness  of  the  cream  can  be  quite  nearly 
regulated  by  the  cream  screw,  so  that  the  specified 
number  of  turns  of  the  crank  will  bring  cream  of  the 
right  thickness.  But  milk  varies,  and  sometimes  it 
will  be  thinner  than  at  others.  The  appearance  of 
the  stream  will  show  the  thickness.  In  our  case,  sell¬ 
ing  cream  in  bottles,  the  cream  should  drop  straight 
down  from  the  spout  in  a  smooth  stream.  When  it 
fiows  faster  and  twists,  it  is  too  thin,  and  the  speed 
should  be  i  n  - 
creased  a  little. 

It  is  better  to 
have  it  too  thick 
than  too  thin,  as 
then  it  can  be 
thinned  a  little' 
with  milk.  When 
the  milk  has  all 
run  out  of  the 
tank,  pour  i  n 
about  six  quarts 
of  the  skimmed 
milk  and  con¬ 
tinue  turning  the 
crank  for  about 
20  turns.  Then 
shut  off  the  oil; 

1  have  this  for  a 
signal  for  the 
one  who  turns 
to  stop,  and  so 
never  forget  and 
leave  the  oil  run¬ 
ning.  Have  a 
quart  pitcher 
handy  and  when 
t  h  e  skim-milk 
begins  to  come 
throng  h  the 
cream  spout — it 
usually  makes  a 
hissing  sound 
first — take  away 
the  cream  dish  and  substitute  the  pitcher.  Let  the 
milk  run  through  the  cream  spout,  putting  more 
skim-milk  in  the  tank  if  necessary,  till  there  is  a  full 
quart,  then,  when  the  pitcher  is  nearly  full,  shut  off 
the  flow.  In  this  way,  unless  the  cream  has  been 
coming  too  thick,  there  will  be  no  cream  left  in  the 
bowl,  and  there  will  be  a  quart  of  good  milk  to  use. 

1  have  found  it  easiest  to  wash  the  parts  as  soon 
as  we  are  through  separating,  though  if  one  cannot 
do  this  they  may  be  put  in  the  tank  and  left  to  soak 
in  clear  w'ater.  Plenty  of  hot  water  is  necessary.  I 
have  a  teakettleful  boiling,  some  in  the  tank  of  the. 
stove,  and  a  galvanized  water  pail  nearly  full  that 
has  been  set  on  the  stove  long  enough  to  get  quite 
warm.  This  pail  is  placed  on  the  bench  next  the 
separator,  and  the  dishpan  next  to  that.  I  take  off 
the  tank  first  and  rinse  out  the  foam,  then  wash  it 
out  with  hot  water  and  washing  powder,  scalding  it 
after  that  and  wiping  it  dry.  This  suds  and  scalding 
water  is  put  in  the  dishpan.  As  I  take  the  covers 
off,  they  are  first  dropped  in  the  clear  w’ater  in  the 
paii,  then  washed  in  the  suds,  then  placed  in  a  five- 
quart  milkpan  which  is  nearly  full  of  boiling  water. 
Each  piece  goes  through  this  process,  and  after  scald¬ 
ing  is  wiped  dry  on  a  clean  towel.  The  use  of  the 
first  bath  of  clear  water  will  be  seen  if  one  ever  gets 
any  “separator  slime”  in  soapy  water,  for  even  a 
little  of  it  makes  the  most  disgusting  mess,  and  the 
water  will  have  to  be  turned  away  and  a  new  start 
made.  Clear  water,  especially  if  it  is  quite  warm, 
will  take  it  all  off  nicely,  though  the  brushes  should 
be  used  at  least  once  a  day.  The  pieces,  after  wash¬ 
ing,  are  put  into  the  tank  an4  set  away  where  they 


will  be  in  the  fresh  air  and  out  of  the  dust. 

If  one  has  not  a  great  quantity  of  cream,  and 
it  is  to  be  bottled,  a  large  pitcher,  one  that  is  not 
greasy  or  cracked,  is  excellent  to  catch  the  cream  in. 
It  is  handy  to  pour  from.  As  soon  as  the  separating 
is  over  the  pitcher  should  be  set  in  a  pail  of  cold 
water.  As  soon  as  the  cream  is  cold  it  should  be 
bottled  and  the  caps  put  on.  In  hot  weather  we  put 
the  bottles  down  the  well  in  large  pails,  and  when  it 
is  taken  to  town  the  pails  are  not  drawn  up  from  the 
well  till  the  very  last  minute,  and  when  in  the  wagon 
are  tightly  covered  with  a  thick  blanket.  All  jars 
have  the  date  of  separating  on  the  cap,  and  then  there 
is  never  any  mistake  about  the  age  of  the  cream.  We 
managed  our  cream  this  way  without  ice  all  Summer, 
and  had  no  trouble  from  souring. 

It  is  much  easier  to  have  two  run  the  machine,  one 
to  turn,  and  the  other  to  attend  to  pouring  in  milk, 
changing  cans,  etc.,  but  when  necessary  one  can  run 
the  milk  through  alone.  Have  all  cans  and  pitchers 
handy,  then  when  the  skim-milk  can  is  full,  shut  off 
the  flow  of  milk  from  the  tank,  drop  the  crank,  and 
as  quickly  as  possible  change  the  cans  and  pour  more 
milk  in  the  tank.  Then  take  the  handie  again  and 
catch  up  with  the  machine,  and  start  the  flow  again. 
When  all  through,  do  the  same  way  to  flush  the  bowl. 

SUSAX  BROWN  ROBBINS. 


MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

PEDIGREED  PIGS. — Here  is  a  chance  for  the  Berk¬ 
shire  man  (page  714,  preceding  volume)  to  try  conclu¬ 
sions  between  his  pedigree  pigs,  and  one  owned  by  a 


man  who  places  more  reliance  on  liberal  and  intelli¬ 
gent  feeding  than  on  pedigree.  I  am  not  going  to  say 
a  word  against  purebred  stock.  Good  ancestry  is 
without  doubt  a  valuable  heritage  either  in  man  or 
beast.  The  advantage  thus  gained,  however,  I  believe 
is  often  destroyed  by  injudicious  feeding.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  animal  without  the  best  advantages  of 
birth  and  heritage  can  often  be  pushed  to  the  front 
ranks  of  excellence  by  wise  and  liberal  feeding.  Billy 
G.  2nd  was  three  weeks  old  May  18,  on  which  date  he 
weighed  19  pounds,  having  gained  just  seven  pounds 
during  the  preceding  week.  Now  if  the  Berkshire 
man  will  take  one  of  his  purebi-ed  pigs,  and  weigh  it 
occasionally  during  the  season  until  seven  months 
old,  as  I  expect  to  do  with  Billy  G.  2nd,  I  am  sure 
readers  will  watch  the  progress  of  the  two  pigs  with 
interest.  I  expect  to  use  nothing  but  whole  corn  and 
skim-milk  from  the  day  he  is  weaned,  which  will 
probably  be  at  six  weeks  of  age.  I  shall  keep  it  be¬ 
fore  him  all  the  time,  so  that  he  can  balance  his  own 
i-ation,  unless  I  see  signs  of  his  making  a  “gormand” 
of  himself  to  his  injury. 

BUILDING  PORK  OR  PLANTS.— A  neighbor 
stopped  in  passing  one  day,  to  see,  as  he  said,  what 
made  the  pigs  in  our  field  outgrow  his.  He  said  he 
failed  to  get  his  to  put  on  that  “porky”  appearance 
which  he  thought  he  saw  in  ours.  Probably  his  pigs 
lack  nourishment  at  some  essential  point.  The  same 
principles  hold  good  in  feeding  vegetable  life  that  ap¬ 
ply  to  all  animal  life.  Each  individual  plant  must  be 
given  the  best  conditions,  or  it  cannot  gather  to  itself 
the  elements  of  matter  needed  to  develop  into  the 
beet  spepimeh  possible.  There  is  an  analogy,  I  tbinH. 


between  a  "porky  pig”  and  a  well-fed  corn  plant. 
Corn  plays  an  important  part  in  making  the  porky 
pig,  and  soluble  nitrogen  an  important  part  in  making 
a  good  corn  plant.  But,  you  say,  it  is  not  nitrogen, 
but  carbon,  which  composes  the  great  bulk  of  the 
corn  plant.  How  do  you  explain  that?  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  effect  of  soluble  nitrogen  is  to 
promote  an  abundant  leaf  growth.  It  is  equally  well- 
known  that  plants  take  in  the  carbon  which  goes  to 
make  up  the  great  bulk  of  their  substance,  through 
their  foliage,  from  the  atmosphere.  The  supply  of  car¬ 
bon  in  the  air  about  the  foliage  is  inexhaustible,  and 
the  Summer  breezes  carry  it  within  reach  of  all  plants 
as  fast  as  it  can  possibly  be  used.  Not  so  with  the 
soluble  nitrogen,  which  must  enter  most  plants 
through  the  roots.  The  roots  can  only  go  to  a  limited 
distance,  and  no  Summer  breezes  play  about  them 
with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  food  in  the  form  of 
nitrogen.  Even  the  Summer  showers,  which  carry 
food  for  the  plant  with  them  to  a  limited  extent,  are 
wofully  lacking  just  now.  It  is  consequently  plain 
that  if  an  abundant  supply  of  soluble  nitrogen  is 
placed  within  reach  of  the  roots,  inducing  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  foliage,  the  plant  is  able  to  secure  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  carbon,  and  put  on  that  “porky”  look,  which 
we  all  admire  in  a  corn  crop,  a  grass  crop,  or  a  pig. 

BROODER  RUNS. — The  low  wire-covered  runs  for 
brooder  chicks  which  1  described  about  a  year  ago, 
are  just  the  thing,  as  proved  by  another  season’s  use. 
They  are  simply  frames  made  by  nailing  boards  12 
inches  wide  together  at  the  corners,  with  poultry  net¬ 
ting  stretched  over  the  top  of  the  frame.  A  narrow 
strip  of  board  is  then  laid  flat  on  the  ground  all 

around  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  frame 
to  prevent  the 
chicks  from  bur¬ 
rowing  under  the 
narrow  edge  of 
the  frame,  as  it 
rests  on  the 
ground.  With 
such  a  yard  at¬ 
tached  to  your 
brooder  you  may 
expect  to  take 
out  as  many 
chicks,  either 
dead  or  alive,  as 
you  put  in.  It  is 
very  annoying  to 
hatch  out  a  lot  of 
chicks  to  be  de¬ 
voured  by  hun¬ 
gry  crows,  hawks 
or  cats,  etc.  Our 
first  run  of  this 
kind  was  covered 
with  netting  of 
two-inch  mesh. 
This  was  too 
open,  and  many 
jhicks  will  learn 
to  jump  up  and 
out  through  it. 
Wire  with  one- 
inch  mesh  is  all 
right.  We  recently  attempted  to  use  the  yard  with 
two-inch  netting  again,  and  almost  every  day  one  or 
more  chicks  would  jump  out,  and  either  make  a  meal 
for  a  greedy  cat  or  cause  annoyance  in  catching  it. 

COLONY  FEEDING. — I  have  spoken  before  of  the 
difficulty  of  feeding  a  number  of  flocks  of  hens  uni¬ 
formly,  when  kept  on  the  colony  plan,  on  account  of 
the  hens  running  from  colony  to  colony  to  meet  the 
feeder.  For  this  reason  I  have  often  kept  different 
kinds  of  feed  lying  before  them,  allowing  them  to  bal¬ 
ance  their  own  ration.  Here  is  another  plan  which 
woi’ks  very  satisfactorily,  and  could  be  used  as  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  10,000  hens  as  with  50  hens.  The  doors 
are  closed  at  night,  after  the  hens  are  on  their  perches. 
The  same  hens  roost  in  each  house  every  night,  so 
that  when  the  morning  feed  is  given,  the  feeder  can 
know  every  time  he  opens  a  door  and  steps  inside  a 
house  just  how  many  hens  are  to  be  fed  in  that  house, 
and  can  gauge  the  amount  of  feed  so  that  each  flock 
will  eat  it  up  and  quit  a  little  hungry.  This  sends 
them  out  on  the  range  eager  to  look  for  whatever  can 
be  found,  and  insures  good  exercise.  At  night  the  lid 
is  raised  to  a  covered  box  containing  more  grain  than 
can  be  eaten  by  any  number  of  hens  likely  to  congre¬ 
gate  in  each  house.  This  insures  every  hen  a  full 
meal  once  a  day,  and  sends  her  to  her  perch  with  a 
full  crop,  which  is  considered  good  practice  by  most 
poultrymen.  We  have  been  feeding  an  anti-corn  mash 
in  the  morning  and  corn  at  night  in  this  way  for  sev¬ 
eral  months,  with  satisfactory  results.  The  lid  to  the 
long  corn  box  is  closed  again  later. 

THE  DROUGHT. — As  milk  producers,  we  are  anxi¬ 
ously  watching  our  drought-stricken  pastures  and 
meadows  in  a  helpless  fashion.  As  egg  producers  we 
watch  the  market  quotations  of  grain  grown  perhaps 
a  thousand  miles  away,  where  rain  is  abundant. 
Meanwhile,  the  hens  have  gone  right  on  turning  $4 
worth  of  purchased  grain  into  $12  to  $15  worth  of  eggs 
a  day,  rain  or  shine.  This  is  one  of  the  advantages 
which  a  hen  dairy  has  over  a  cow  dairy. 

0.  W.  MATES, 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Czich  Crops  in  Corn. 

K...  Phila..  Pa.— What  is  the  best  green 
fertilizer  crop  to  sow  in  corn  in  a  sandy 
soil  with  clay  subsoil,  three  miles  from 
Delaware  Bay  in  Cumberland  Co..  N.  J.? 
Does  the  cow  pea  make  growth  enough 
to  pay  for  planting  in  the  last  cultivation 
of  the  corn?  How  would  it  do  to  sow  half 
a  bushel  of  peas  and  half  a  bushel  of  rye 
at  the  time  of  last  plowing?  Has  any 
person  in  that  belt  had  successful  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  long  or  Cow-horn  turnip 
sown  in  corn? 

Aj\.s. — We  would  not  sow  cow  peas  in 
the  corn.  At  any  rate  it  will  not  pay  to 
sow  rye  and  cow  peas  together.  We 
would  sow  12  pounds  of  Crimson  clover 
and  one  pound  of  Cow-horn  turnip  seed 
to  the  acre.  Sow  it  broadcast  among  the 
corn  and  then  cultivate  lightly— if  pos¬ 
sible  using  a  drag  or  plank  behind  the 
cultivator  to  smash  and  smooth  the 
ground.  We  would  like  to  have  readers 
in  southern  New  Jersey  give  their  ex¬ 
perience  with  Cow-horn  turnips. 

The  Cabbage  Maggot. 

FT.  J.  S..  Kenwood,  N.  Y.— This  pest,  that 
burrows  in  the  stems  of  early-set  cab¬ 
bages  and  cauliflowers,  has  been  especially 
destructive  on  this  place  for  many  years. 
It  has  sometimes  seemed  hardly  worth 
while  to  attempt  to  raise  early  crops  of 
either  cabbages  or  cauliflowers.  Not  till 
the  season  of  1902  have  I  had  a  fairly  suc¬ 
cessful  crop.  Upon  application,  I  received 
from  Prof.  Bailey  a  bulletin  that  recom¬ 
mended  paper  collars  that  could  be  cut  out 
with  a  specially  constructed  chisel  and 
fitted  closely  around  the  stem  resting  on 
the  ground,  in  this  way  preventing  the 
deposition  of  eggs  by  the  parent  fly.  1 
applied  at  a  machine  shop  to  have  made 
for  me  this  somewhat  complex  chisel,  but 
before  it  was  made  hit  upon  another  ex¬ 
pedient  which  I  will  describe:  I  obtained 
a  bale  of  paper  pulp  which  looked  like  a 
loose  rough  kind  of  paper  doubled  up  into 
a  bale  four  Inches  thick.  Then  for  $1  I 
had  made  for  me  a  tin  syringe,  about  14 
inches  long  and  large  enough  to  hold  about 
two  quarts.  The  rear  end  of  the  syringe 
had  a  cover  that  fitted  into  the  barrel,  and 
the  piston  rod  worked  through  a  hole  in 
its  center.  By  taking  off  this  cover  and 
drawing  out  the  piston  I  could  fill  the 
barrel  with  anything  I  wished  to  put  in  it. 
The  orifice  at  the  other  end  of  the  syringe 
was  a  little  more  than  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  By  tearing  up  the  paper 
pulp  as  fine  as  possible  and  mixing  it  in  a 
vessel  with  a  due  amount  of  water,  giving 
it  a  thorough  stirring.  I  obtained  a  kind 
of  jelly  with  which  I  nearly  filled  the 
syringe  at  the  rear  end.  After  replacing 
the  piston  and  fitting  the  cover  to  its  place, 

I  found  that  with  a  slight  pressure  or  tap 
with  my  hand  on  the  handle  of  the  piston 
rod,  I  could  drive  out  a  small  portion  of 
the  pulp  and  leave  it  around  the  stem  of 
each  plant  where  it  came  out  of  the 
ground.  Some  care  to  have  ground  level 
around  the  plant  was  necessary.  A  little 
dry  weather  hardened  the  pulp,  making 
a  paper  that  effectually  excluded  the  ovi¬ 
positor  of  the  Insect  with  her  eggs.  I  found 
some  difficulty  in  making  the  dry  paper¬ 
like  pulp  fine  enough  so  that  it  would  dis¬ 
solve  sufficiently  to  pass  readily  through 
the  small  hole  at  the  end  of  the  syringe. 

I  overcame  this  difficulty  by  placing  the 
bale  on  a  box  bottom  upwards  with  one 
end  of  the  bale  protruding  over  the  edge 
of  the  box  and  scraping  the  edge  of  the 
dampened  bale  with  a  sharp  curry-comb, 
making  a  fine  sawdust  of  the  pulp.  The 
manifest  advantage  of  this  method  of 
fighting  the  Cabbage  maggot  is  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  can  be  applied  and  conse¬ 
quent  saving  of  time.  Moreover,  one  can 
easily  try  all  manner  of  experiments  with 
this  apparatus,  such  as  putting  Paris- 
green  into  the  pulp,  or  Slug-shot,  a  milder 
poison,  or  perhaps  using  instead  of  the 
pulp  a  thick  syrup  made  by  boiling  down 
molasses.  I  tried  the  two  last-named 
remedies  in  a  small  way,  but  cannot  yet 
claim  that  they  have  any  advantage  over 
the  use  of  the  pure  paper  pulp.  One  sea¬ 
son’s  trial  is  not  sufficient  to  determine 
the  value  of  the  experiment,  and  I  might 
add  that  the  season  was  unfavorable.  The 
wet  weather  prevented  the  pulp  drying 
readily,  and  the  rain  in  many  cases  washed 
the  soil  over  the  pulp,  so  that  the  insect 
could  operate  above  it  Of  600  or  700  plants 
not  much  more  than  a  df.zen  were  attacked 
by  the  maggot,  so  that  the  outcome  of  the 
experiment  is  on  the  whole  highly  encour¬ 
aging.  .  . ] 


Ans. — This  scheme  for  applying  pads 
ready-made  to  keep  out  cabbage  mag¬ 
gots  is  certainly  one  of  the  cleverest  1 
have  met  with.  And  I  believe  the 
scheme  is  all  right,  provided  the  pulp 
and  pad  does  not  bind  the  stem  of  the 
plant  too  closely.  If  there  is  a  chance 
for  the  stem  to  grow  I  should  think  the 
scheme  would  work  as  well  as  a  tarred 
paper  pad.  There  is  nothing  about  the 
tarry  smell  that  helps  the  effectiveness 
of  that  pad.  I  sincerely  hope  the  cor¬ 
respondent  will  test  this  unique  scheme 
again  in  a  more  auspicious  season  and 
report  results.  M.  v.  smnqerland. 

Crown  Gall  on  the  Apple. 

E.  M.  P.,  Rirhview,  III.— I  notice  on  my 
young  apple  trees,  set  three  years  ago  last 
Pall,  a  large  per  cent  of  them  are  affected 
with  crown  gall.  Will  you  advise  me  what 
you  consider  the  best  known  remedy  for 
combating  this  much-dreaded  disease,  for 
I  wish,  if  possible,  to  save  my  young  trees? 

Ans. — Crown  gall,  root  gall  or  root 
knot  are  terms  that  are  variously  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  disease  of  the  apple  root 
which  is  met  with  in  the  apple-growing 
districts  of  the  United  States  and  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  apple  gall  appears  to  be  per¬ 
ennial  in  character,  as  it  continues  to 
enlarge  from  year  to  year.  There  are 
other  enlargements  of  the  apple  root 
which  may  be  confounded  with  the  true 
crown  gall.  An  enlargement  may  occur 
at  the  union  of  root  and  scion,  particu¬ 
larly  if  the  scion  tends  to  outgrow  the 
root.  This  enlargement,  due  to  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  rapidity  of  growth  of  root 
and  scion,  may  be  distinguished  how¬ 
ever  by  having  a  comparatively  smooth 
bark  which  is  of  the  same  general  color 
as  that  of  the  surrounding  parts.  The 
Woolly  aphis  causes  enlargements,  but 
these  are  usually  small.  The  true  crown 
gall  attains  large  size,  often  being  sev¬ 
eral  inches  in  diameter.  It  has  a  darker 
surface,  which  is  marked  by  deep  con¬ 
volutions,  giving  a  gnarled  appearance. 
In  the  vicinity  of  this  gall  numerous 
fine  tufted  roots  generally  appear.  The 
crown  gall  itself  is,  however,  usually  at¬ 
tached  to  the  main  stem  or  main  root 
near  the  crown,  while  the  aphis  enlarge¬ 
ments  may  occur  on  the  small  lateral 
roots.  The  crown  gall  usually  occurs 
at  the  point  of  union  of  root  and  scion 
while  the  tree  is  young,  though  it  may 
occur  sometimes  on  other  portions. 
Wounds  of  any  kind  appear  to  favor  its 
gaining  a  foothold  wherever  new  tissue 
is  exposed.  Observation  of  thousands  of 
trees  shows  that  it  is  particularly  liable 
to  occur  where  a  borer  has  entered  the 
crown  of  the  tree.  Wounds  made  by  cul¬ 
tivators  or  other  implements  favor  its 
gaining  a  foothold.  Crown  gall  is  preva¬ 
lent  in  a  great  variety  of  soils.  It  seems 
to  thrive  wherever  apple  trees  will  grow. 
Apparently,  however,  it  requires  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  aeration  and  will  grow 
deeper  down  in  a  loose  soil  than  it  will 
in  a  compact,  heavy  one. 

The  crown  gall  is  an  infectious  dis¬ 
ease,  and  spreads,  though  somewhat 
slowly,  from  tree  to  tree  once  it  has 
gained  a  foothold  in  an  orchard.  Its 
effect  upon  the  tree  seems  to  vary  in 
different  cases.  In  some  orchards  we 
have  seen  a  number  of  trees  die  from 
it  while  they  were  quite  young,  say  in 
two  or  three  years  after  being  infected. 
In  other  cases  trees  containing  large 
galls  have  continued  to  look  healthy 
above  ground  and  to  bear  good  crops 
year  after  year.  It  is  difficult  to  mea¬ 
sure  its  effects  upon  the  tree,  for  it 
usually  occurs  in  connection  with  other 
factors  that  may  favor  or  oppose  the 
growth  of  the  tree.  If  a  tree  is  infested 
with  borers,  if  it  is  allowed  to  overbear, 
or  if  it  is  in  thin,  sterile,  dry  soil  and 
has  the  crown  gall  it  is  not  liable  to  last 
many  years,  while  if  all  other  conditions 
for  growth  are  favorable  a  gall-infected 
tree  may  last  and  be  profitable  for 
years.  Gall-infected  trees  are  liable  to 
beai  young,  and  to  overbear  while  their 
vitality  keeps  up,  the  gall  seeming  to 
have  somewhat  the  effect  of  girdling. 
If  the  gall  forms  all  around  the  crown. 


so  as  to  encircle  it  with  the  enlarge¬ 
ment,  the  tree  will  die  sooner  than  it 
will  if  the  gall  is  attached  only  to  one 
side  of  the  trunk. 

No  very  satisfactory  remedy  is  known 
for  crown  gall.  The  orcbardist  should 
refuse  to  plant  young  trees  that  have 
gall  when  they  come  from  the  nursery. 
This  should  not  be  construed  to  mean 
that  if  a  part  of  the  trees  in  the  nur¬ 
sery  have  gall  the  remainder  of  the  trees 
growing  in  the  same  nursery  should  be 
discarded.  This  would  mean  practically 
to  exclude  nursery  stock  from  the  mar¬ 
ket,  for  almost  any  nursery  is  liable  to 
contain  a  few  gall-infected  trees.  The 
individual  trees  which  have  the  gall 
should  be  rejected,  for  not  only  will 
their  own  vigor  be  impaired  by  the  gall, 
but  the  disease  will  almost  certainly 
spread  to  other  trees  in  the  orchard.  An 
old  apple  orchard  site  should  not  be  re¬ 
planted  to  apples  for  many  years  after 
the  old  orchard  has  been  taken  out.  Our 
experiments  show  that  where  old  apple 
trees  were  grubbed  out  and  the  land 
tilled  in  other  crops  for  three  and  four 
years  respectively  the  gall  fungus  still 
remained  in  the  land  and  infected  young 
trees  when  they  were  planted  in  it. 
Wounds  at  the  crowns  of  the  trees 
should  be  avoided  when  cultivating. 
Borers  should  be  kept  out  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  washes  or  wrappers,  for  the 
wounds  caused  by  borers  offer  the  most 
favorable  opportunity  for  the  formation 
of  the  gall.  Since  the  gall  develops  best 
reasonably  near  the  surface,  where  the 
soil  is  well  aerated,  grafts  should  be 
planted  in  the  nursery  so  that  the  union 
of  stock  and  scion  will  be  well  below 
ground.  This  may  be  accomplished  by 
using  as  long  a  scion  as  is  consistent 
with  the  character  of  soil,  etc.,  and  by 
careful  planting.  Areas  that  wash  badly 
should  be  avoided  for  nursery  stock,  as 
washing  the  soil  away  from  the  point  cf 
union  and  from  the  roots  of  the  young 
trees  renders  them  more  liable  to  infe."’- 
tion.  Avoiding  wounds  and  washing  of 
the  soil  from  the  roots  applies  to  nur¬ 
series  and  orchards  alike.  Once  young 
trees  in  the  orchard  have  become  badly 
infected  with  the  gall  there  is  perhaps 
little  that  can  be  done  for  them  with  our 
present  stage  of  knowledge.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  a  few  of  the  trees  have  galls  and 
are  still  vigorous  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  cut  off  the  galls  and  paint  over  the 
wounds  with  the  following:  One-half 
pound  copper  sulphate,  one  pound  iron 
sulphate,  one  pound  of  lime  and  two 
gallons  of  water.  This  mixture  makes 
a  thick  paint  which  is  conveniently  ap¬ 
plied  with  a  brush.  Trees  were  treated 
in  this  manner  at  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  and  on  them  the  galls  did  not  reap¬ 
pear  the  following  season.  Many  other 
washes  have  been  applied  but  with  no 
promise  of  success  up  to  the  present 
time.  It  is.  however,  too  early  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  above  as  a  positive  preventive, 
though  it  gives  some  promise.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  of  removing  the  galls  from  small 
trees  while  they  are  set  in  the  ground 
is  great,  and  one  can  hardly  be  certain 
whether  or  not  all  the  gall  is  removed. 
Investigations  concerning  this  gall  are 
still  in  progress  at  the  Station.  It  is 
hoped  to  determine  definitely  what  it  is 
and  how  to  protect  trees  from  infection 
from  it,  but  at  tbe  present  time  we  have 
very  little  to  offer  in  the  way  of  sug¬ 
gestion  for  the  treatment  of  trees  that 
are  already  infected.  Efforts  to  avoid 
getting  it  in  the  orchard,  however,  are 
of  the  greatest  importance. 

[Prof.]  .1.  C.  WHITTEN. 

Missouri  Exp.  Station. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


Potted  Strawberry  Plants, 

well  rootert,  July  15.  1  OO  Ooin  Tiiul  for 

KEVITT’S  PL-\NT  F.\KMS.  AtUenia,  N.  J. 

Dll*  CTCU  Sweet  Potato  Plants,  $1.75  per  1,000; 
Dill  O  I  kill  Jersey  Reel  and  Pierson  the  same; 
Jersey  Yellow.  $1.50.  Large  orders  less.  i:i  kinds. 
Write  for  price-list.  F.  S.  Newcomb,  Vineland,  N.  J 

DELERY  PLANTST.T 

berry  Plants,  $1  per  100,  from  July  15  to  August. 


COW  PEAS 


—Early  Black,  $1.26  per  bu.,  sacked  and 
£.  o.  b.  O.  O.  Gwatbmey,  Aylett,  Va. 


Bedding  Plants  in  Fine  Condition 
Ready  for  Delivery  or  Shipment. 

CASH  WITH  ORDER.  jqq 

Alyssum,  Giant,  Double  and  Dwarf,  2-lnch . $2  00 

Snapdragon,  White, 2-inch .  2.00 

Ageratum  Stella  Gurney.  Princess  Pauline  and 

Dwarf  White.  2-inch .  2.00 

Althernanthera,  Red  and  Yellow,  2-inch .  2!oo 

Oanna In  var. ,4-inch. $8 . . .  3-inch,  6.00 

Coleus  in  var..  Standard  and  Fancy,  2-inch. .  2.00 

Feverfew,  Little  Gem,  3-inch,  $5 . 2-lnch,  2.00 

Geraniums,  Standard  var.,  4-inch,  in  bloom, 

$8;  3-inch.  $5 . 2-inch,  2..50 

Geranium  Mrae.  Salleroi, 3-inch, $5  2-inch,  2.M 

Fuchsia  in  best  var., 3-ineh.  $5 . 2-inch,  2.50 

Heliotrope,  best  dark, 3-inch,  $.5 . 2-inch,  2.50 

Ivy,  German  and  Kenilworth,  2-inch .  2.00 

Ice  Plant,  8-lnch,  $5 . 2-inch,  2..50 

Lantana,  21j^-inch,$5 . 2-inch.  3.00 

Lemon  Verbena,  2'4-inch,  $4 . 2-inch,  3.00 

Petunia,  Double-Fringed, 3-lnch, $5 . 2-inch,  2..50 

Saxifrage,  2-lnch .  3.00 

Stevia  var.,  2-inch .  2.00 

Tradescantia(Wandering  Jew  var.).3-in.,$5;  2-in.  2.00 

Verbena,  in  best  var.. 2-inch .  2.00 

Vinca  var.  Large, $12  to  $20  per  100;  3-in..  $6;  2-in.  2.00 
Pansies.  Florists’  International,  in  bud  and 

bloom.  Per  1.000 .  1.5.00 

Aster  in  var.  Transplanted.  Per  100 .  1.00 

GypsophilaPanicuIata.  PerlOO . 1.25 

Sweet  William.  Fall  transplanted . 2-inch,  1.25 

Oentaurea  (Dusty  Miller).  Per  100, 2-inch .  2.i0 

Ooboea  Scandens, 3-inch. $0 . 2-inch,  3.00 

Lobelia  Compacta  and  Hpeciosa, 2-inch .  2.00 

Pyrethrum  Aureum,  2-inch .  2.00 

Mignonette. 2-inch .  2.00 

And  many  other  varieties  and  sizes  in  stock. 

VEGETABLE  TLANT.S. 


Celery.  Transplanted.  Per  100 . $0.30 

Pepper.  Transplanted.  PerlOO . 35 

Rhubarb  Clumijs.  Per  100 .  5.00 


Tomato,  15c.,  60c.  and  $1  per  100. 
Wholesale  Price-list  on  application. 

8.500  Anthony  Avenue,  nearSo. 
r.  lTlUoU/x„»\j  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


niUCV  MADAME  I’EKKET,  Sendforcir- 
rflll  V  I  cular.  Beaulieu,  Woodhaven,  N.  Y. 


bank,  originator  of  new  fruits,  and  his  grand  new 
plum,  “Ma.viiarU.”  Send  10c  stamps,  Oregon 
Nursery  C’o.,  6  12th  Street,  SALEM,  OREGON. 


nEES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

Largeet  Nursery.  OTHERS  FAIL 


STAIM?.„ . 

fill  *  Fruit  Bo<nc  Free.  Result  of  78  years*  experience 
%1p^STKRK  BROS ,  Lodslana.  Mo.;  Dansville,  N.  Y.;  Etc 


BUDDED  FRUITS. 

Peach,  Apple  and  Pear  Buds. 

Largestand  best  assortment  in  the  United  States. 
Write  us  to-day  for  the  list  of  varieties  &  prices. 
Harrison's  Nurseries,  Box  29.  Iterliii,  Md, 


Trees,  Plants  and  Vines 

Ornamentals,  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Flowers — everything  to  make  the  home 
grounds  beautiful.  Fruit  Trees,  too, 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 


Free  for  a  Club  of  Four. 

Here  are  44  first-class  tools  for  repair¬ 
ing  shoes,  rubber,  harness  and  tinware. 
We  are  going  to  give  no  arguments  why 
you  should  have  them.  1  he  i-easons  and 
uses  are  apparent  to  every  one.  There 
is  nothing  like  mending  a  hole,  putting 
in  a  stitch,  or  driving  a  nail  in  time.  It 


SOLDER 


SOLDER  IRON 


W8ENCU.. 


iHEELPLATESj 


BRISTLES 


HEELPLATES' 


tmcLts 


CEMOI1 


For  Sale 

$1.50  ucr  bu.  J. 


-Home-grown  Crimson  Clover 
Seed,  $3.50  i)er  bu. ;  Cow  Peas, 
E.  HOimAND,  Milford,  Del. 


Cow  Peas  --r! 

Hammond'S  Extra  Early  .Whippoorwill,  Clay  .Wonderful, 
Black’s,  $1.50  per  bu.,  mixed  $1.20.  Medium  Green 
Soja  Beans,  $2  per  bu.  Dwarf  Essex  Rape,  4c.  a  lb. 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND  SEED  CO.  Ltd. 

Box  42.  Bay  City,  Michigan, 


always  saves  time  and  money.  It  often 
saves  lives.  The  price  is  $2  alone,  hut 

we  will  .send  it  and  a  year's  suh.scription 

to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  new  or  re¬ 
newal,  both  for  S3. 35.  The  receiver  pays 
freight  charges,  or  we  will  send  it  to  you 
free  for  a  club  of  four  yearly  subscript- 
tioiis  at  $1  each. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 
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TOOLS  FOR  UNLOADING  HAY. 

Are  hay  slings  in  common  use  for  un¬ 
loading  hay?  What  form  of  hay  fork  Is 
most  popular? 

Some  of  our  readers  may  not  know 
what  a  “hay  sling”  is.  It  is  a  rope  net 
with  large  meshes  and  long  ropes  at  the 
corners.  Sometimes  there  are  wooden 
rods  at  the  ends.  One  “sling”  is  put  on 
the  bottom  of  the  wagon  with  the  ropes 
hanging  at  the  corners.  Hay  is  loaded 
on  and  spread,  and  another  “sling”  put 
on  and  so  on  until  the  load  is  full.  To 
unload  the  four  corner  ropes  of  the  top 
sling  are  brought  together  above  the 
load,  hooked  to  the  unloading  rope  so 
that  all  the  hay  above  the  sling  is  lifted 
off  and  dumped  on  the  mow  or  stack. 
The  next  “sling”  is  taken  in  the  same 
way  and  so  on.  Usually  four  slings  are 
put  in  a  good-sized  load.  The  following 
notes  from  well-known  manufacturers 
will  be  interesting: 

Hay  slings  are  growing  more  and 
more  popular  with  the  farmers.  They 
are  very  much  superior  to  the  fork  in 
handling  the  hay  quickly  and  cleaning 
up  theVack  without  scattering  the  hay. 
The  East  has  not  taken  up  the  matter 
of  hay  slings  so  rapidly  as  the  Middle 
and  Western  States,  but  throughout  the 
latter  territory  the  trade  has  grown  very 
rapidly  in  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
Regarding  the  matter  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  hay  fork  will  say  that  there  is  no 
question  hut  that  the  double  harpoon 
fork  is  sold  in  greater  quantities  than 
any  other  style,  but  there  is  some  terri¬ 
tory  where  this  fork  cannot  be  used. 
Where  hay  is  short  a  single  or  double 
harpoon  will  not  handle  it  as  satisfac- 
toriiy  as  the  grapple  fork,  which  is  much 
more  expensive,  but  it  takes  the  trade 
where  the  slings  have  not  been  intro¬ 
duced.  There  was  a  time  when  the  sin¬ 
gle  harpoon  had  very  large  run  through¬ 
out  the  country,  but  this,  in  a  measure, 
has  been  cut  down  by  other  forks  and 
hay  slings  during  recent  years. 

Ottawa,  111.  J.  E.  POBl’ER  CO. 

Slings  are  becoming  very  popular,  and 
the  trade  is  increasing  rapidly  on  this 
class  of  goods,  which  naturally  detracts 
from  the  use  of  forks.  The  only  objec¬ 
tion  we  have  ever  heard  to  them  by 
users  is  that  it  requires  a  little  more 
time  to  place  them  on  the  wagon,  which 
is  done  as  the  load  is  being  placed, 
usually  using  four  to  the  load,  which  is 
not  objectionable  when  you  consider  the 
fact  that  more  than  that  amount  of  time 
is  saved  in  unloading,  a  large  load  be¬ 
ing  taken  off  in  three  or  four  drafts,  and 
when  the  last  bundle  is  removed  there 
is  no  hay  or  grain  to  be  forked  off,  as 
naturally  occurs  with  the  regular  har¬ 
poon  fork.  The  double  harpoon  fork 
seems  to  give  the  best  satisfaction,  and 
is  most  generally  sold;  in  fact,  we  are 
safe  in  saying  that  three-fourths  of  the 
fork  trade  is  on  double  harpoons.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  its  being  the  most  satisfactory 
fork  to  handle,  carrying  the  largest  load, 
and  the  easiest  to  operate,  it  is  the 
cheapest  fork  on  the  market. 

Ashland,  0.  f.  e.  myers  &  bro. 

Hay  slings  are  finding  much  favor 
among  farmers.  Our  sales  are  increas¬ 
ing  rapidly.  There  is  no  question  that 
slings  are  the  coming  unloaders.  They 
will  handle  hay,  bound  grain,  fodder  or 
any  other  forage.  They  are  rapidly  dis¬ 
placing  hay  forks  of  all  kinds.  Almost 
the  only  complaint  made  against  slings 
is  that  they  are  too  much  trouble.  This 
complaint,  however,  is  almost  invariably 
made  by  persons  who  expect  too  much 
of  them.  Slings  will  not  automatically 
put  hay  into  the  mow,  but  with  just  a 
little  judgment  and  care  with  their 
handling,  the  question  of  “bother”  is 
many  times  overcome  by  gains  at  other 
points.  All  barns  are  not  adapted  to  a 
profitable  handling  of  hay  slings.  It 
requires  a  space  of  at  least  8x10  feet 
through  which  successfully  to  operate 
them.  For  a  large  barn,  and  for  field 
use  (by  this  we  mean  where  hay  is 
•tacked  in  the  field),  they  are  the  most 


economical  and  rapid  known  method  of 
handling  hay.  With  regard  to  the  hay 
forks,  so  much  depends  upon  the  kind  of 
hay  to  be  handled  that  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  decide  what  particular  form  of 
fork  would  give  the  best  all-around  re¬ 
sults.  Perhaps  the  grapple  fork  would 
be  entitled  to  the  place  of  honor.  It 
handles  short  hay  very  successfully,  and 
also  gives  excellent  satisfaction  in  han¬ 
dling  the  heavier  grass.  We  think  the 
triple  harpoon  fork  is  the  best  harpoon 
fork  made.  It  is  all  fork;  goes  down 
into  the  hay  out  of  sight  and  can  be  car¬ 
ried  closer  to  the  hay-carrier  track  than 
any  other.  loude^^  machinebv  co. 

Fairfield,  la. 


BALING  HAY  DIRECT  FROM  FIELD 

Render.— 1  am  situated  so  that  It  would 
pay  me  well  to  bale  the  hay  cut  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  meadow  as  it  is  cut  and  cured.  Is  it 
possible  to  do  this? 

I  never  had  any  experience  in  baling 
hay  from  the  field  as  soon  as  cured.  I 
used  to  bale  and  ship  hay  years  ago,  but 
we  never  thought  it  possible  to  bale  hay 
and  have  it  keep  until  it  had  been 
sweated  out  in  the  mow,  and  I  am  of 
the  opinion  now  that  it  would  not  keep 
if  baled  before  it  had  time  to  sweat. 

Salamanca,  N.  Y.  J.  s. 

1  have  never  baled  any  hay,  but  I 
would  not  hesitate  to  bale  it  from  the 
field  if  it  was  properly  cured.  I  never 
sun-dry  hay,  but  cure  it  with  the  sap  in, 
and  I  have  never  had  a  forkful  to  spoil. 
It  will  not  do  to  bale  with  the  least 
dampness  from  dew  or  rain,  but  a  good 
deal  of  its  own  sap  will  not  spoil  it.  1 
think  in  storing  it  I  would  leave  an  oc¬ 
casional  bale  out  for  an  air  passage. 

New  Jersey.  wm.  ii.  i'OTTer. 

My  understanding  as  to  baling  hay 
right  out  of  the  fields  at  harvest  time  is 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  do  it.  Hay  should 
go  through  the  sweating  process  before 
it  is  baled;  otherwise  it  would  sour  or 
be  spoiled.  Possibly  under  some  condi¬ 
tions  of  weather  at  time  of  making  hay 
it  might  be  possible  to  bale  it  in  safety 
after  more  than  the  usual  curing;  we 
would  not,  under  usual  conditions,  feel 
safe  in  baling  direct  from  the  field. 

New  Jersey.  b.  c.  lewis. 


WORK  ON  JERSEY  TRUCK  FARM. 

I  raise  four  or  five  acres  of  tomatoes 
every  year.  They  are  a  long-winded 
crop,  as  the  plants  must  be  started  in 
hotbeds  early  in  March,  and  the  last 
ripenings  (under  glass)  are  not  finished 
until  November.  It  is  something  of  a 
task  to  get  8,000  to  10,000  plants  in  con¬ 
dition  for  field  setting.  As  my  toma¬ 
toes  are  taken  to  New  York  by  wagon 
(about  15  miles),  I  plan  to  have  a  suc¬ 
cession,  and  hence  use  at  least  two  va¬ 
rieties,  early  and  late,  this  year  Sparks’ 
Earliana  and  Truckers’  Favorite,  mak¬ 
ing  several  sowings.  The  field  mice  got 
at  my  late-sown  seed  this  year  and  ate' 
considerable  of  it  before  I  discovered 
what  was  the  cause  of  such  a  poor 
stand.  A  trap  baited  with  cheese  set 
in  the  seed  bed  soon  cleared  them  out. 
The  moles  are  a  great  nuisance  in  the 
cold  frames,  disturbing  the  newly  trans¬ 
planted  plants,  but  I  have  had  no  suc¬ 
cess  in  trapping  them  and  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  only  way  to  keep  them 
out  is  to  drive  boards  into  the  earth  all 
around  the  frames  at  least  15  inches 
deep.  The  moles  think  this  deep  mel¬ 
low  frame  soil  a  picnic  ground,  and  sel¬ 
dom  go  through  the  same  burrow  twice. 
The  plants  are  set  4x3%  feet  in  the  field. 
Hills  are  made  some  time  in  advance 
by  putting  a  shovelful  of  rotted  stable 
manure  where  the  marks  cross  and  cov¬ 
ering  with  earth.  Two  or  three  motions 
of  the  trowel  when  setting  mixes  the 
hill  up  in  good  condition.  May  21  I  put 
out  1,500  plants,  thoroughly  soaking  the 
ball  of  earth  around  the  roots.  The 
weather  was  threatening,  but  no  rain 
came,  and  they  have  had  a  hard  time, 
some  are  badly  wilted,  but  most  of  them 
will  revive.  Tomato  plants  will  stand 


considerable  hard  usage,  but  it  does  not 
do  them  any  good.  There  are  3,000 
more  plants  which  are  getting  over¬ 
grown  and  ought  to  go  out,  but  will 
have  to  wait  for  rain,  as  the  risk  is  too 
great.  I  use  Mammoth  Cory  and  Ever¬ 
green  sweet  corn  and  make  several 
plantings.  The  first  lot,  planted  May  6- 
12.  about  eight  acres,  looks  well,  some 
six  inches  high,  though  it  has  had  prac¬ 
tically  no  rain.  Most  of  it  was  soaked 
thoroughly  before  planting.  Unsoaked 
rows  are  away  behind.  It  has  been  well 
cultivated,  and  by  digging  two  or  three 
inches  into  this  dust  I  find  moist  earth, 
while  unstirred  earth  is  dry  as  a  bone 
much  deeper.  There  is  plenty  of  water 
underneath  from  the  heavy  March  rains. 
What  we  need  is  to  get  it  to  the  surface, 
and  a  cultivator  seems  to  make  a  pretty 
fair  pump.  g.  m. 

Bergen  Co.,  N,  Y. 


Crown  Gal,l.— I  think  there  Is  no  doubt 
about  this  being  a  fungus,  and  my  own 
private  experiments  indicate  that  copper 
sulphate  will  destroy  the  germs.  I  would 
suggest  the  paring  off  of  all  affected  bark, 
and  painting  with  whitewash  to  which 
has  been  added  one-half  pound  copper  sul¬ 
phate  to  the  gallon.  I  have  found  this 
harmless  to  the  trees  and  effective  against 
other  fungus  diseases  on  trunk  and  roots 
of  trees.  f.  l.  w. 

Tamoroa,  Ill. 


Ott  the  Big  Ranges 


Chloro-Naptholeum  Dip  is  the  main 
standby  of  the  big  breeders  for  curing 
scab,  killing  lice,  ticks  and  other  pests. 
It  is  used  by  all  the  experimental  sta¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  There  is  a  reason 
for  this.  And  their  reason  should  be 
your  reasons.  Chloro-Naptholeum  Dip 
does  the  work  better,  is  safer,  surer  and 
cheapest  in  the  end.  It  will  do  for  your 
sheep,  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry  exactly 
what  it  is  doing  for  the  great  Western 
breeders.  One  gallon  costs  $1.50,  5  gal¬ 
lons  $6.75,  10  gallons  $12.50;  freight 
charges  prepaid.  We  guarantee  it  will 
kill  lice,  ticks  and  cure  sore  mouth,  foot 
rot,  scab,  and  other  parasitic  diseases. 
Money  back  if  it  does  not  give  success¬ 
ful  results,  and  better  than  you  ever 
had.  Every  prosperous  agricultural  cen¬ 
ter  has  a  Chloro-Naptholeum  agent,  but 
if  you  do  not  find  him,  write  direct  to 
The  West  Disinfecting  Co.,  Inc.,  4  East 
59th  St.,  New  York. 

They  quote  all  customers  of  “C.-N.”Dip, 
special  rates  on  sheep  dipping  tanks;  so 
low  in  price  that  everyone  can  afford  to 
buy  them. 


Chloro-Naptholeum 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  W' 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  Ca 

HAVANA,  ILL. 


Monarch  Stump  Puller 

win  pull  6-foot  stump  In  three  minutes. 
Guaranteed  to  stand  230, UOU  lbs,  strain. 
For  Illustrated  catalogue  and  discounts 


address  MONARCH  GRUBBER  CO.,  liOne  Tree.  la. 


20-Ton  “Goshen’' 

Low  Wagon 
Wheels. 

Cannot  be  overloaded.  Stand  up 
under  any  kind  of  hard  usage. 
Tires  never  need  resetting.  Not 
affected  by  weather,  hot  or  cold, 
wet  or  dry.  No  spokes  to  get 
loose  or  gather  mud.  Save  half 
tlie  lifting.  Fit  any  style  ofskein 
or  steel  axle.  Very  durable  and 
easy  running.  Write  for  price  list 
and  instructions  Tor  ordering,  host  thing 
you  oror  bought.  Manufactured  by  « 

The  f^lckox.  Mull  &  Hill  Co. • 

l!34Supcrlor  Bt««  Toledo,  O. 


Handy  Farm  Wagons 

make  the  work  easier  for  hotb  tiie  man  and  team. 
The  tires  being  wide  they  do  not  cut  into  the  ground  | 
the  labor  of  loading  is  reduced  many  times, because 
of  the  short  lift.  They  are  equipped  withourfam- 
ous  Electric  Steel  Wheels,  eitherstraightorstag- 
ger  spokes.  Wheels  any  height  from  24  to  60  Inches. 
White  hickory  axles,  steel  hounds.  Guaranteed  to 
carry  4000  lbs.  Why  not  get  started  rightby  putting 
In  one  of  these  wagons.  We  make  our  steel  wheels 
to  fit  any  wagon.  Write  for  the  catalog.  It  is  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  88  QUINCY,  ILL  ' 


WE’LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

and  send  4  Kug:gy  >VbeeU,  Steel  Tire  on,  • 

With  Rubber  Tires,  $15.00.  I  mfg.  wheels  H  to  4  in. 
tread.  Top  Buggies,  $28.75;  Harness,  $3.60,  Write  for 
catalogue.  Learn  how  to  buy  vehicles  and  parts  direct. 
W’agon  Umbrella  FREK.  W.  R.  BOOB,  ClneiaaaU,  O- 


THE 


King  of 
Balers. 


Iiorse 


ELI 


and 


5  team 


Power. 


A  train  of  follow¬ 
ers,  but  no 
Proves  its 

ity  wherever  „ _ 

Makes  tight  shapely  bales.not  38  Styles 

loose  btindles.  works  fast,  «nd  Sizes, 

avoids  accidents  and  endures.  Little  draft,  tremendous 

power,  a  machine  of  special  features.  Write  for  free  £11  catalogue. 


Collins  Plow  Co.,  1111  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  111. 


WORK  ONE  HORSE 

others  for  other  farm  work. 


on  the  hay  press 
and  save  the  , 


rice 


RED  RIPPER 

Bales  made  to  weigh  75  to  150  lbs.  as  desired.  Catalog  Na  442  will 
onitrate  to  you  tbatthe  Bed  Ripper  coats  less  than  other  bay  presses 
and  does  more  work.  Rlstrlbotlng  points,  Baltimore.  Memphis,  Ctacln^ 
Mtl.  Adiina  SIKES  MFG.  CO.,  Helena,  Georgia. 


The  Oem  Fall-Circle  baler,  lightest,  strongest,  cheapest 
baler.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Operated  bv  1  or  2  horses. 
Bales  10  to  15  tons  a  day.  Sold  on  5  days'  trial.  Gatalogne 
free.  Address  GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Qulney»  III. 


U4IJITIiAM1C  NEW  PATENT 

WHITMAN  S  PULL  qirq^e 

STEEL 
BALING 

PRESS. 

complete  line  in  America.  Victorious  and  In 
use  throughout  the  World.  Also  manufacture  a 
large  line  of  Farm  Machinery.  Warranted  superior 
to  any  In  use.  Send  for  Circulars  and  prices. 
WHITMAN  AGKICULTTJBAIj  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  New  York  State  Fair 
Prize  List  is  now  ready  for 
distribution,  and  can  be  had 
by  applying  to  S  C.  Shaver, 
Sec’y,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


CHECK  YOUR  SALES  ON  OSGOOD  SCALES 


Before  y«u  sell  another  season  s 
crop.  You  can  not  afford  to  be 
without  a  scale  if  you  want  to  do 
business  in  an  up-to-date  way, 
Ongood  Sc'uleH  remain  ac¬ 
curate.  Send  for  free  catu- 
logtie. 


Osgood  Seale  Co.,  lOSCentral  St.,  Binghamton,  .  Y. 


BINDER  TWINE 


FARMERS  wanted  as  agents, 
ATjauST  Post,  Moulton,  Iowa. 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soli  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BKOS.,  Ithaca,  N.  V. 


Buy  Direct! 

$65.00  cn 

BUGGY  for  \J)‘T  I  I  U  U 
Guaranteed  two  years. 


We  have  no  Agents,  Write  and  get  Catalogue. 

OIL  CITY  BUGGY  CO.,  Oil  City,  Pa. 


30  YEARS  SELLING  DIRECT 


We  are  the  largest  manufacture  of  vehicles  and  har 
ness  in  the  world  selling  to  consumers  exslusively. 
WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS. 

but  ship  anywhere  for  examination,  guaranteeing  safe 
delivery.  You  ar.  out  nothing  If  not  satisfled.  Wo 
moke  106  styles  of  vehicles  and  65  styles  of  harness. 

Large  Catalogue  FREE — Send  for  it 


Visiiora  are  al%caya  tcelconu  at  our  factors. 
BbinURT  CIRBUGK  h  HIRSESS  HF«.  Co.,  KLEM 


[ART,  IND. 


IT0.TM  Driving  Wagon.  Prifis|37.  isg<^M8«lu''^ 
for$25more.Extra  Ifln.Kally  Rubber  Tire  •!  8. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

The  TooTJ^so^rE  Goober. — The  popu¬ 
lar  peanut  or  earth  pea,  as  it  is  often 
called  abroad,  is  of  great  importance  in 
ihe  South,  though  seldom  grown  except 
as  a  curiosity  in  the  North.  Many  va¬ 
rieties  have  been  developed  through 
centuries  of  cultivation  from  the  orig¬ 
inal  Brazilian  plant  known  botanically 
as  Araehis  hypogasa.  These  varietie.5 
differ  as  widely  in  character  and  re¬ 
quirements  as  most  long-cultivated 
crops,  but  generally  must  have  a  long 
growing  season. 

Big  and  Little  Peanuts. — Fig.  150, 
page  418,  shows  respectively  the  small¬ 
est  and  largest  “goobers”  that  have 
reached  our  notice.  The  small  variety 
is  known  as  the  Early  Spanish,  and  is 
considered  an  excellent  forage  plant  for 
light  soils  in  hot  seasons.  The  tops  are 
cut  and  cured  for  hay  before  frost,  and 
are  claimed  to  be  as  nutritious  as 
clover.  The  peanut  is  a  legume  like 
clover,  and  grows  best  when  the  roots 
are  studded  with  tubercles,  but  the  de¬ 
mand  for  plant  food  to  develop  the  nu¬ 
merous  large  oily  seeds  is  so  great  that 
it  cannot  well  be  used  as  a  soil  im¬ 
prover.  The  Spanish  variety  sets  an 
immense  crop  of  little  thin-shelled  nuts 
of  excellent  flavor.  They  are  too  small 
for  general  commercial  uses,  but  meet  a 
limited  demand  in  the  manufacture  of 
fancy  confectionery.  They  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  fattening  food  for  hogs,  which 
may  be  pastured  on  the  land  after  the 
tops  are  cut  and  allowed  to  root  out  the 
nuts  for  themselves. 

As  A  Garden  Plant. — The  Spanish 
peanut  matures  so  quickly  in  compari¬ 
son  with  other  kinds  that  it  may  be 
grown  as  a  garden  plant  in  most  North¬ 
ern  States  with  a  fair  chance  of  good 
yields.  They  should  be  planted  prefer¬ 
ably  in  light  soil,  in  rows  like  bush 
beans,  and  require  about  the  same  cul¬ 
ture.  The  foliage  is  neat  and  the  nu¬ 
merous  bright-yellow  blooms  are  very 
pretty.  Frequent  stirring  of  the  soil  is 
beneficial  in  promoting  growth  and  in 
enabling  the  embryo  nuts  to  bury  them¬ 
selves  in  the  soil  in  the  natural  way. 
The  nuts  are  very  sweet  and  pleasant 
when  properly  roasted,  and  are  particu¬ 
larly  good  keepers.  We  have  held  them 
over  two  years  in  an  ordinary  cellar 
with  no  apparent  deterioration  in  flavor. 

The  Commeroial  Peanuts. — Com¬ 
mercial  peanuts  are  of  a  larger  type, 
averaging  moi’e  than  double  the  size  of 
the  Spanish  kind.  The  shells  are  large 
and  long,  often  containing  three  kernels 
or  peas.  Every  effort  is  made  in  curing 
these  nuts  to  retain  the  fresh  bright 
straw  color  they  have  when  taken  from 
the  soil.  Those  having  blackened  or 
weather-stained  shells  are  of  little  value 
in  commerce,  though  the  actual  quality 
may  not  be  impaired.  Peanuts  have 
been  fairly  profitable  in  the  past,  but 
complaint  is  made  that  the  new  “peanut 
trust,”  which  seems  to  be  a  close  asso¬ 
ciation  of  buyers,  so  manages  matters 
that  there  is  now  little  encouragement 
for  the  growers.  The  large  nuts  in  Fig. 
150  are  sent  out  by  W.  Atlee  Burpee  & 
Co.,  Philadephia,  as  the  “New  Mam¬ 
moth.”  They  are  handsome  and  of  very 
good  quality.  In  Pennsylvania  this  va¬ 
riety  makes  a  neat  bush,  18  inches  high, 
and  ripens  many  of  the  mammoth, 
thick-shelled  nuts,  but  farther  south  we 
understand  it  is  a  strong  runner  and 
very  prolific  in  yield. 

The  TRANSVA.A.L  DAI.SY.— In  regard  to 
the  Transvaal  daisy.  Gerbera  Jamesoni, 
the  catalogues  say:  “Its  propagation  was 
so  little  understood  that  until  last  year 
it  was  difficult  to  obtain  even  a  single 
plant  at  any  price.”  (,'an  you  inform  me 
the  method  followed?  n.  d.  b. 

Bangor,  Me. 

The  Transvaal  daisy  is  readiiy  grown 


from  seeds,  which  have  been  coliected 
in  some  quantity  since  the  close  of  the 
South  African  War.  Seedlings  vary 
considerably,  many  coming  in  .shades  of 
yellow  and  orange.  The  bright  scarlet 
ones  are  most  highly  regarded,  as  we 
already  have  many  daisy-like  flowers 
in  yellow  colors,  while  good  reds  are  un¬ 
common  among  the  Composite.  Efforts 
are  often  made  to  propagate  choice  plants 
by  division,  but  they  do  not  take  kind¬ 
ly  to  this  method.  Clumps  two  or  three 
years  old  may  be  divided  with  partial 
success  if  taken  when  growth  starts 
after  a  dormant  period,  but  it  still  re¬ 
mains  a  difficult  plant  to  increase  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  natural  means  of  seedage. 
Plants  in  our  climate  bloom  profusely 
for  many  months  in  succession,  but 
rarely  produce  viable  seeds.  When  a 
fertile  head  does  ripen,  however,  there 
are  almost  as  many  good  seeds  as  in  a 
dandelion  head. 

Cassava  as  a  Boom  Plant. — The  lit¬ 
erature  of  southern  immigration  boom¬ 
ers  has  lately  been  filled  with  inflated 
statements  of  the  profits  to  be  realized 
from  growing  cassava  in  the  Gulf 
States.  The  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  done  good  work  in 
publishing  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  167, 
setting  forth  the  limitations  of  this  use¬ 
ful  exotic  when  grown  in  the  North.  The 
starchy  roots  of  cassava  are  used  very 
extensively  for  human  food  in  most  hot 
countries,  and  in  Southern  States  for 
the  manufacture  of  starch  and  for  stock 
feeding.  As  prepared  in  South  America 
it  is  eaten  in  the  form  of  a  coarse  meal, 
fairly  nutritious,  but  to  the  writer’s 
taste  about  as  palatable  as  poplar  saw¬ 
dust.  It  forms  the  main  farinaceous 
food  of  millions  of  natives  who  are  not 
able  to  produce  rice  or  other  grains. 
Tapioca  is  also  made  from  the  finer 
qualities,  and  a  certain  flavoring  for 
table  sauces  known  as  cassareep  is  oc¬ 
casionally  a  by-product. 

Bio  Yields  Figured. — Cassava  is  a 
strong-growing  plant  of  the  Euphor- 
biacese  or  Milkweed  family.  It  has 
greenish  flowers  and  large  bean-like 
seeds,  but  is  almost  exclusively  propa¬ 
gated  by  sections  of  the  stems,  which 
are  chopped  into  pieces  five  or  six 
inches  long  and  dropped  in  furrows  or 
hills  four  feet  apart  each  way,  much  as 
we  plant  potatoes.  It  is  a  troublesome 
and  uncertain  process  to  keep  these  seed 
canes  of  the  previous  year’s  growth  over 
Winter,  and  is  accomplished  by  burying 
the  canes  as  they  come  from  the  field 
in  soil  in  some  well-drained  place,  so 
that  they  will  keep  dormant  without 
rotting  or  heating.  This  is  a  precarious 
method  in  places  subject  to  Winter 
frosts,  and  with  the  best  of  care  many 
canes  fail  to  grow.  The  roots  are  the 
only  valuable  part  except  the  canes  re¬ 
served  for  cuttings,  and  sometimes 
reach  a  weight  of  30  to  40  pounds  to  me 
cluster,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  estimate  a 
yield  of  2o  to  40  tons  to  the  acre,  but 
the  stand  is  so  uneven  and  the  plant  so 
exacting  as  to  soil  requirements  that 
the  actual  yields  range  from  two  to  10 
tons.  The  latter  is  quite  exceptional. 
In  tropical  countries  where  the  plants 
are  allowed  to  stand  several  years,  and 
plantings  usually  made  on  virgin  lands, 
the  tubers  grow  to  an  enormous  size, 
and  the  yield  may  run  into  the  hundreds 
of  tons  to  the  acre,  but  even  there  it  is 
seldom  cultivated  in  large  areas,  the 
usual  method  being  to  grow  little 
patches  in  favorable  places  where  the 
soil  is  just  right. 

Good  When  You  Have  It. — Cassava 
is  of  undoubted  value  for  stock  feeding, 
milk  and  butter  production  and  hog 
fattening.  The  roots  are  dug  and  han¬ 
dled  much  like  sweet  potatoes,  but  do 
not  keep  well  out  of  the  ground.  It  re¬ 
quires  much  heat,  moisture  and  a  long 
season  of  growth.  While  likely  to  be  a 
useful  crop  for  those  accustomed  to  the 
agricultural  methods  of  the  Gulf  States 
it  does  not  offer  much  inducement  in 
the  way  of  immediate  profit  to  immi¬ 


grants  from  the  North,  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  renders  the  public 
good  service  in  issuing  the  bulletin  re¬ 
ferred  to.  w.  V.  r. 

Drought  ix  Vermo.xt.— We  liave  had  no 
rain  in  six  weeks.  Some  of  my  neighbors 
have  turned  their  cows  into  their  mea¬ 
dows.  1  have  not  yet.  but  am  feeding 
hay  and  grain  twice  a  da,y.  Farmers 
have  their  crops  all  in.  but  nothing  is 
growing.  I  am  going  to  break  up  my 
meadows  and  plant  corn  and  sow  millet 
for  Winter  feed.  Our  sugar  crop  was  a 
failure,  with  all  the  rest,  but  I  expect  to 
recover.  e.  c.  b. 

Vermont  Aufalfa.— During  the  long 
drought  that  we  are  having  the  only  crop 
that  thrives  is  Alfalfa.  Even  that  seeded 
last  year  has  roots  long  enough  so  that 
it  gets  moisture  and  grows.  A  piece  seed¬ 
ed  two  years  ago  was  so  mixed  with  Knot 
grass  last  Fall  that  it  .seemed  best  to 
plow  it,  and  part  of  the  field  was  plowed. 
The  rest  of  the  ground  has  not  been 
plowed  yet,  and  it  is  much  the  best  piece 
of  hay  on  the  farm,  being  now,  May  22, 
after  six  weeks’  drought,  nearly  a  foot 
high,  and  it  has  covered  up  the  Knot 
grass.  After  two  years’  trial  seedings  of 
Alfalfa  (one  Winter  had  plenty  of  snow 
and  the  other  almost  none),  1  cannot  see 
that  it  freezes  out  any  worse  than  Red 
clover.  Dairy  farmers  need  a  crop  that 
can  stand  these  terrible  droughts,  and 
they  should  give  Alfalfa  a  good  chance 
to  show  what  it  can  do.  Champlain. 

Friends  in  Drought.— The  long-con¬ 
tinued  drought  is  becoming  a  source  of 
alarm  in  these  parts.  How  to  save  our 
cows  from  going  hungry  is  the  problem. 
There  are  various  crops  that  we  can  grow, 
if  it  rains,  but  taking  the  chances  of  that 
there  seems  to  be  no  good  substitute  for 
corn.  We  must  break  up  some  of  the 
poorer  meadow  lands  and  sow  corn.  Wc 
shall  sow  it  in  drills  so  as  to  give  it  a 
good  deal  of  cultivation.  We  do  not  care 
so  much  to  raise  the  grain,  for  it  is  to 
take  the  place  of  pasture  grasses  and  of 
hay  that  we  want  the  corn,  so  planting 
in  hills  will  be  of  little  advantage.  In 
planting  we  mark  out  only  a  few  row.s 
ahead  of  the  planters  so  as  not  to  give  a 
chance  for  drying  before  the  seed  can  be 
put  in  the  ground  aiid  covered.  We  put 
the  seed  down  pretty  well,  cover  it  thor¬ 
oughly  and  try  to  press  down  the  soil  ovet 
the  seed.  Then  we  go  over  with  a  light 
harrow  and  loosen  the  surface  soil  to  pre¬ 
vent  evaporation:  follow,  with  frequent 
cultivation  to  produce  the  dust  mulch 
often  described  as  to  prevent  evaporation. 
We  have  never  made  a  complete  failure 
by  this  method,  and  have  often  got  out 
of  a  diflicult  place  by  means  of  it. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  ii.  h.  i.. 


The  Sickle 
Lawn  Mowet 

will  clip  short  and  long  grass  from 
your  lawn  easily,  smoothly,  nicely. 
Has  plenty  of  speed,  power  and 
weight.  See  that  iiy  wheel. 
Write  for  particulars.  Mention 
this  paper.  Ask  for  circular  JS, 

LEAVITT  WIFG.  CO., 

Tuscola,  III. 


AOENTS  WANTED 

“MEND-A-RIP.” 


Dock  nil  klndu  ofllsht  and  heavy 
Htitehinar.  I^och  all  kind*  of 
light  and  heavy  riveting. 

A  PERFECX  HAND  SEWING 

MACHI^^E-^^ 

AND  RIVETER 

- 1  combined 

WILL  SATE  THE  PRICK 
?  OF  ITSELF  .HANY  TUIFS  A  YEAR. 
*  To  ihow  it  m«an0&fiale.  AO£N'T8  MAKE 
i  FROM  110  to  915  A  DAY.  One  a^ent  made 
t  9‘JO  tbe  flretdaj  and  wHtee  ua  to  burr;  more 

_ 2  onaebinee  to  him.  Write  for  tonne  to  a^ente. 

C.  FOOTK  FOUNDHY  CO.»  Frederlcktow'n*  Ohio* 


CauA  DaSh^  Dille 

OmW  I  Clllll  DIIISltooflng,which requires 

painting  every 
two  years,  use 
Arrow  Brand 
Asphalt 
Seady  Hoofing 
already  sur¬ 
faced  with  gravel,  and  which  needs  no  painting. 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.  Send  for  free  I 

82  Pine  .St.,  New  York. _ samples. 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines. 

Organize  an  exchange  In  your 
community.  Full  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 

152  St.  Clair  Street, 

C-  N.  301.  CLEVELAND,  O. 


GIVE  THE  BOY 
A  STEVENS  FAVORITE 

It  will  teach  him  to  enjoy  Nature, 
to  roam  through  the  woods,  to  love 
to  be  out-of-doors. 

Practice  in  shooting  will  give  him 
steady  nert'es  and  self  control— valu¬ 
able  helps  for  future  life. 

Price,  Favorite  No.  17,  with  Plain 
Oi>en  Sights,  $6.00. 

For  sale  by  all  dealers.  If  you  can¬ 
not  secure  them,  we  will  ship,  expres.s 
prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalog. 


J.  Stevens  Arms  and  Tool  Co., 
775  Main  Street, 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


“FUMA’ 


kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects, 
“The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceedingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

‘'Fuma  Carbon  Bisiilpbide"ird‘„l;;7 

EDWAKD  K.  TAYLOK,  Venn  Yiin.  N.  Y. 


1  can 

cover  30  to  40  acres 
per  day  with 

^/>e  Watson 
Four  Row  Potato  Sprayer 

Straddles  2rows,  sprays 
4  at  a  time.  Wheels  ad* 
just  for  different  widths. 
Sprays  to  any  fineness  and  jjearinj?  of  pump  to  wheel  of 
cart  gives  any  pressure  desired.  Automatic  agitator  and 
,,uction  strainer  cleaner.  It  never  spoils  foliageor  clogs. 

Pre«  Instruction  and  formula  hook  ahows  the  famoui  Garflrld,  £»• 
plre  KImr,  Orchard  Monarch  and  other  aprayera.  Wrl'e  for  It. 

Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  2  11th  St.  .Elmira,  N.Y, 


PUMP^  ^SPRAY. 

One  at  a  time.  i5  leocnda  pumplsc 
ebar^  with  enough  air  to  run 

The  Auto-Spray 

lOminuteaacd  cover  ^  acre.  Per¬ 
fectly  Automatic,  opermtor  aerely 
iralka  and  direct*  nocile.  Spray  freia 
llnemiattoaoliaitream.  Any  boy  can 

vrorkik  Brace  irorkinf  and  eoniaet 

Sarti  make  it  perfect  working  and 
arable.  For  poultry  hoaaea,  vlnei. 
treea, etc.  Catalog  P. free.  Sbowatbe 
beat  line  of  all  alae,  all  purpoeeepray* 
ere  made.  Write  for  agency. 

e.C. BROWN  aCOMPANY, 
Rooh««l»r,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  Growers 
Don’t  Despair— 

Disparene 

Will  save  your  trees  and  fruit 

from  all  leaf-eating  insects  and  both 
broods  of  the  codRng-nioth.  No  other 
will  do  this.  Safest  spray  to  use.  Never 
injures  most  delicate  foliage.  Used  and 
endorsed  by  tlie  largest  orchardists  and 
foresters,  tree  wardens,  park  superintend¬ 
ents  everywhere.  Economical  because  it 
kills  the  insects,  and  remains  on  foliage 
entire  season;  not  affected  by  heavy  rains. 

Professor  Sanderson,  Delaware,  says: 
“  Very  much  superior  to  Paris  green  and 
destroyed  more  codling-moth  larvje.” 

Enough  for  a  large  orchard,  $4.25 
Enough  for  75  gals,  spray  .  1.00 
2  lb.  sample . 50 


Large  illustrated  catalogue  free 

BOWKER 


INSECTICIDE 
COMPANY 

Address  nearest  office: 


Boston,  NewYork,  or  Cincinnati 


Professor  E.  D.  Sanderson,  of  Delaware 
Experiment  Station,  says:  “Disparene  de¬ 
stroys  a  larger  percent  of  Codling-moth 
than  has  ever  been  done.  Its  adhesive 
qualities  make  it  especially  valuable.” 


SiFrench  Bordeaux  Mixture 


True  Blue  Color.  Butter  fine;  ready  for  dilution.  Sold  by  Seedsmen.  Send  for  pamphlet  to 

HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT  WORKS,  FIshkIII-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Farm  Notes.— We  had  two  light  showers 
the  third  week  in  May— not  water  enough 
to  soak  down  into  the  soil,  yet  enough  to 
fre.shen  up  the  grass  and  give  the  straw¬ 
berries  a  drink.  They  needed  it,  for  in 
spite  of  constant  hoeing  and  cultivating, 
they  were  ready  to  give  up  their  job. 
Nothing  quite  like  this  early  drought  was 
ever  known  before  in  this  section,  and  I 
fear  we  have  not  seen  the  worst  of  it  yet. 
....  At  the  first  shower  Philip  began 
transplanting  the  onions.  They  had  been 
ready  for  over  two  weeks,  and  had  been 
trimmed  back  several  times.  Although 
the  soil  had  been  harrowed  and  fined  many 
limes  he  put  on  another  bag  of  fertilizer 
and  then  harrowed  again.  Then  the 
jjlants  were  set  out  in  straight  lines.  They 
were  dug  out  of  the  hotbed,  the  tops 
clipped  off  and  the  bulb  set  down  in  a 
little  hole.  It  is  a  slow  and  puttering  job, 
and  at  first  thought  a  gardener  will  say 
that  this  plan  of  raising  onions  takes  too 
much  time.  There  is  another  side  to  it. 
L'nder  this  system  you  are  able  to  get  the 
soil  into  perfect  condition  and  kill  out 
many  weeds  with  harrow  and  weeder 
which  in  the  other  method  would  have  to 
be  pulled  with  the  fingers.  I  think  we 
save  more  time  in  cultivating  than  we 
lose  in  setting,  though  it  is  harder  to 
hire  transplanters  than  it  is  to  hire  w'eed- 
ers.  The  objection  to  it  is  that  in  a  sea¬ 
son  like  this  one  you  cannot  set  the  plants 

out  just  when  they  ought  go  in . 

We  have  cut  most  of  the  rye  for  hay.  It 
was  harder  than  I  liked,  but  we  were  able 
to  cut  and  cure  it  in  good  shape,  and  our 
horses  will  have  nothing  else  in  the  way 
of  roughage  this  Summer.  The  Crimson 
clover  was  cut  May  25,  and  will  be  fed  to 
the  cows  in  pasture.  Hay  from  Crimson 
clover  that  has  formed  seeds  is  not  the 
safest  feed  for  horses,  but  is  good  for 
cows . Thus  far  the  trees  plant¬ 

ed  this  Spring  on  the  Stringfellow  plan 
are  doing  well.  Out  of  about  1,000  planted 
all  but  a  dozen  have  leafed  out  and  some 
of  these  will  come  later.  No  harder  test 
could  have  been  made,  for  this  dry  season 
is  enough  to  parch  a  tree  planted  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions.  Many  trees 
planted  along  our  ridge  have  died.  I  saw 
one  lot  which  was  doomed  to  death  from 
the  start.  The  planter  had  heard  some¬ 
thing  about  root-pruning,  so  he  cut  the 
roots  off  and  left  the  tops  all  on.  Then 
to  insure  their  death  he  plowed  a  furrow 
in  each  side  of  the  row,  tlirowing  the 
soii  to  the  trees.  There  were  the  trees 
caliing  for  moisture  with  the  entire  top, 
wliile  tlie  roots  had  been  cut  off  and  put 
so  that  the  air  came  close  to  them.  1 
cannot  think  of  a  harder  cliance  for  a 
tree,  and  yet  this  man  will  doubtless  say 
that  he  has  tried  the  Stringfellow  method 

and  knows  that  it  is  a  failure . 

We  planted  200  apple  trees  last  Fall— part 
of  them  in  a  rye  field.  In  spite  of  the 
ilrought  this  rye  has  made  a  remarkable 
growth,  and  of  course  it  has  taken  con¬ 
siderable  moisture  from  the  trees.  Some 
of  tliern  begin  to  show  the  effect  of  the 
Imrd  sucking,  so  we  went  earlier  than  we 
expected  and  cut  the  rye  along  the  rows 
and  piled  it  around  the  trees.  This  was 
done  with  a  scythe.  The  rye  in  between 
will  be  cut  w'ith  the  mower  and  most  of 
it  i)UL  around  the  trees— the  rest  hauled 

in  for  feed . 1  could,  in  company 

witii  most  farmers,  tell  a  story  of  dis¬ 
appointment  at  the  sad  results  of  this 
drought.  It  has  badly  interfered  with  our 
plans,  and  in  some  cases  pretty  nearly 
up.set  the  year’s  calculations.  We  have 
not  even  plowed  our  corn  ground  yet,  and 
1  expected  to  grow  a  great  crop  of  corn 
for  seed— of  a  famous  variety.  In  spite 
of  all  our  care  and  fertilizer  the  grass  is 
standing  still.  The  Red-top  in  some  places 
goes  to  seed  at  six  inches  high,  and  the 
clover  heads  out  as  a  mere  dwarf.  It  is 
tough  for  all  of  us,  but  no  time  for  griev¬ 
ing  or  falling  down.  Scour  the  country 
with  a  fine-tooth  comb  and  pick  out  the 
man  who  thinks  he  is  hardest  hit  by  this 
drought,  and  I  will  guarantee  to  find  an¬ 
other  who  is  evidently  worse  off.  When 
a  man  wants  to  show  how,  rich  and 
strong  he  is  he  compares  himself  with 
others.  Why  not  do  the  same  with  mis¬ 
fortune?  A  little  investigation  will  con¬ 
vince  any  sane  man  that  others  are  worse 
off  than  he  is!  Come,  now,  cultivate 
cheerfulness  if  you  can’t  cultivate  any 
other  crop!  .  .  .  One  crop  that  thrives 
in  this  dry  weather  is  the  chick  crop.  We 
have  a  fine  lot  of  White  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns.  They  spend  about  a  month  in  the 
brooders  and  then  move  out  into  little 
houses  without  artificial  heat. 

Water  Supply. — Neighbors  begin  to  com¬ 
plain  about  their  wells,  but  we  have  no 
fear  of  a  water  famine.  If  I  were  to  put 
up  new  fixtures  I  would  make  some 
changes.  Instead  of  buying  a  windmill  I 
would  get  a  gasoline  engine  with  power 
enough  to  run  the  saw  as  well  as  pump 
water.  This  engine  would  cost  about  as 
much  as  the  windmill.  While  it  would  co.st 


more  for  running,  it  would  be  ready  at 
call,  while  a  windmill  has  a  way  of  stand¬ 
ing  stock  still  just  when  your  tank  is 
empty.  I  would  also  have  two  pipes  con¬ 
nected  W'ith  the  tank— one  for  the  inflow  at 
the  top  and  one  to  let  the  water  out  at  the 
bottom.  When  our  tank  was  put  up  I  was 
advised  to  have  only  one  pipe  entering  at 
the  bottom,  with  a  branch  from  it  running 
to  the  house.  The  argument  was  that  this 
would  give  us  fresh  water  at  the  house 
while  the  pump  was  working,  and  that 
water  entering  at  the  bottom  would  keep 
the  tank  w'ater  well  stirred  up.  These 
claims  seem  to  be  true,  but  the  results  are 
not  worth  enough  to  offset  the  disadvan¬ 
tages.  The  direct  pumping  into  the  house 
gives  too  much  pressure  for  our  hot-water 
fixtures,  while  the  pumping  in  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  tank  requires  considerably  more 
power  than  where  the  water  is  delivered 
at  the  top. 

“Judgment  op  Providence.’’- I  was  at 
a  gathering  of  farmers  last  week  when  a 
man  read  the  riot  act  to  me  in  great 
shape.  He  was  a  better  farmer  and  an 
older  man  than  1  am.  This  is  about  what 
was  said: 

“Our  folks  are  down  on  you.  Our  women 
folks  are  so  Incensed  at  you  that  they  are 
likely  to  write  you  and  tell  you  what 
they  think!’’ 

“Why — what  have  I  done,  now — or, 
rather,  what  have  you  caught  me  at?’’ 

“Are  you  the  man  who  said  he  wouldn’t 
sell  an  old  blind  horse  to  be  abused?’’ 

“Yes,  sir— I’m  the  man!” 

“And  yet  you  sold  the  old  horse  blind 
of  one  eye  and  with  rheumatism.  'I'hen 
you  got  stuck  on  the  old  grey  mare  with 
thick  wind.  It’s  a  judgment  of  Provi¬ 
dence  on  you  and  I’m  glad  of  it,  sir— 
I’m  !/lud  of  it!” 

'I'hen  it  flashed  over  me  that  what  he 
referred  to  was  the  sale  of  Dan.  Now. 
Dan  was  only  nine  years  old— a  stout  little 
chunk  of  a  horse,  but  too  light  for  b'rank. 
His  rheumatism  was  about  cured.  The 
boys  sold  liiin  while  I  was  away,  and 
wlien  I  found  that  he  had  been  sold  I 
went  to  the  buyer  and  tried  to  get  the 
horse  back,  but  he  hung  to  his  bargain. 

I  told  him  every  defect  that  Dan  has,  but 
he  hung  to  the  horse.  The  man  is  a  baker, 
and  drives  Dan  on  his  delivery  wagon.  1  told 
the  baker  that  some  day  an  auto  will  go 
by  Dan’s  blind  side  and  suddenly  dart 
within  range  of  his  good  eye.  Then  the 
little  horse  will  make  a  bolt  and  scatter 
bread  and  pies  all  the  way  to  Hackensack. 
No  use— the  more  1  disparaged  Dan.  the 
more  the  baker  wanted  him.  and  I  could 
not  get  him  back  without  a  lawsuit.  I 
think  my  friend  got  young  Dan  mixed  up 
with  old  Major.  If  I  let  Major  go  at  any 
price  I  should  deserved  to  be  hooted  at, 
for  that  faithful  old  fellow  shall  sleep  on 
Hope  Farm  when  his  time  comes.  I  tried 
to  make  ali  this  clear,  but  the  farmer 
wouldn’t  have  it.  “A  judgment  of  Provi¬ 
dence!  Served  you  right!”  was  all  he 
would  say.  Another  farmer  who  stood  b.v 
said:  “You  did  just  what  /  would  have 
done”— and  that  1  considered  a  liigh  com¬ 
pliment. 

As  for  the  “judgment”  part  of  it,  I  tliink 
there  is  something  in  that.  1  don't  go 
fooling  with  jockeys  any  more,  'i’hey  are 
too  smart  for  us— and  yet  the  "Bird”  may 
yet  put  wings  on  her  wind  and  surprise 
us  all! 

Work  Notes.— The  Graft  wants  to  earn 
money  enough  to  buy  a  bicycle,  and  he 
has  a  fair  chance  to  do  it  tliis  Summer. 
He  is  raising  potatoes  and  Lima  beans  in 
partnership  with  me.  and  also  working  for 
Llie  other  children.  The  Scion  hired  him 
to  help  plant  potatoes  and  promised  him 
10  cents  for  the  job.  Tlie  Graft  wanted  to^ 
quit  early,  because  he  “had  to  do  all  the 
work.”  I  tried  to  explain  to  liim  how  the 
man  who  hires  the  laborer  is  boss  of  the 
job,  and  that  the  laborer  luis  no  right  to 
complain  if  the  boss  shirks— provided  the 
pay  comes  as  agreed.  I  made  a  poor  job 
at  this  explanation,  for  to  tell  the  truth. 

1  doubt  this  divine  right  of  cash  to  lord 
it  over  labor.  I  think  more  of  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  a  contract  even  at  a  loss.  I 
want  the  little  boys  to  carry  out  their 
agreements  no  matter  what  turns  up. 
Will  the  Graft  be  permitted  to  buy  his 
bicycle  if  he  earns  the  price?  Certainly- 
the  money  will  be  his.  If,  after  he  looks 
at  the  scars  on  his  little  hands  and  re¬ 
members  the  drops  of  sweat  he  still  wants 
to  pay  out  the  money  he  may  do  so.  I 
do  not  fear  that  sweat-marked  dollars 

will  often  be  foolishly  spent . Be 

it  boy’s  \v;ork  or  man’s  work,  labor  that 
has  no  spirit  in  it  is  worse  than  drudgery. 
To  drive  a  boy  to  his  work  at  the  end  of 
a  pitchfork  is  a  sure  way  to  prod  him  off 
the  farm.  The  other  day  I  took  my  hoe 
and  started  for  the  peach  orchard  to  work 
around  some  of  the  newly-planted  trees. 
The  little  boys  can  do  this  work  as  well 


as  I  can.  but  for  some  reason  the.v  didi.  t 
want  to  go.  It  would  be  easy  to  make 
them  go,  but  that  is  not  the  way  to  make 
fruit  growers.  I  went  in  and  got  the  little 
air  gun  and  started  up  the  hill.  Within 
five  mii.utes  the  little  buys  were  at  my 
heels  begging  for  a  chance  to  carry  the 
little  gun.  It  was  easy  to  get  them  to 
agree  to  work  an  hour  m  exchange  for  five 
minutes’  shooting  with  the  darts!  They 
worked  like  little  tigers.  When  we  sat 
down  to  rest  I  told  them  how  li.  old  times 
the  early  settlers  carried  their  guns  to 
the  field  and  put  them  at  the  middle  of 
the  row  so  that  the  Indians  could  not 
reach  them  before  the  workers.  The  boys 
put  this  boloved  air  gun  so  that  it  was 
always  in  plain  sight.  Some  of  you  will 
say  that  all  this  is  nonsense,  and  that  a 
stick  beats  an  air  gun  for  getting  work 
out  of  boys.  I’ll  guarantee  that  the  habits 
of  work  we  are  starting  will  stick  better 
than  your  stick  habits  will.  If  I  had  my 
way  no  one  should  toil  without  recom¬ 
pense  or  labor  in  vain!  h.  w.  c. 


Missing  Link  in  Missouri.— 1  see  an 
article  on  page  369  in  regard  to  the  Missing 
Link  apple.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  an 
opinion  from  such  an  eminent  man  as  Mr. 
Van  Deman.  I  have  some  of  the  trees 
growing  in  my  nursery,  and  call  them  a 
very  poor  grower;  while  some  claim  they 
are  an  extra  good  grower.  a.  l.  z. 

Weatherby,  Mo. 

Strawberry  Note. — The  strawberries 
were  badly  trozen  twice,  and  the  pre.sent 
drought  has  done  some  injury,  but  still  I 
am  going  to  have  something  worth  seeing. 
The  fruit  has  withstood  the  bad  weather 
conditions  better  than  might  be  expected. 
The  first  berries  are  just  beginning  to 
ripen.  May  24.  I  have  an  irrigating  plant. 
I  began  pumping  May  23,  and  will  be  at 
it  every  day  until  it  rains.  The  President 
l.s  fine,  and  I  think  will  bear  out  my  ex¬ 
pectations  this  year,  making  allowance  for 
tlie  bad  weather  we  have  htid.  The  fruit 
where  it  was  not  injured  is  as  fine  as  it 
was  last  vear,  and  is  much  smootlier, 
having  very  few  of  the  wrinkles  which  it 
had  last  season.  t.  r.  hunt. 

New  Jersey. 
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HORSE  POWER. 
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WATER. 

If  yon  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  coat  less  money  than  our  Kider  and  Krlcsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  but  If  yon  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
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-A  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

of  the  most  modern  type  for  farm  use! 
Pumps  Waler — Saws  Wood — Runs  Separators 
Shells  Corn — Grinds  Feed— Churns  Butter 
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Write  forfreo  doicriptive  catalogue  “V." 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Company, 
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FAIRBANKS 
(jasoline  Engines 

They  are  the  best  and  most  economical  power 
for  all  farm  work — pump  water,  saw  wood, 
inin  separator,  ensilage  cutter,  feed  mill  or  any 
fai’m  machinery.  “Fairbanks  Junior”  is  de¬ 
signed  especially  for  farm  work — gives  two 
applications  of  power:  vertical  with  walking 
beam,  and  belt  power  with  pulley  attached. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  “FARM  HELPS,”  which 
gives  full  information  regarding  Fairbanks 
Gasoline  Engines  and  Farm  Scales. 

THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY, 
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DON>T  BUY  GASOLIhlE  EIYGINES  “TH  ASTER  ^’"workman,” 

a  twoKjylinder  gasoline  engine,  superior  to  all  one-cylinder  engines.  Costs  less  to  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  started;  has  a  wider  sphere 
of  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration;  can  be  mounted  on  any  light  wagon  as  a  portable.  Weighs  less  than  V4  of  one-cylinder  engines.  Give  size  of  engine 
required.  Please  mention  this  paper.  Send  for  catalogue.  THK  TKMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Sstablisbed  1853.  Meagher  and  15th  Street,  CHICAOO. 
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Pastures  are  burning  up  and  feed  is  going  higher, 
and  yet  the  Milk  Exchange  cuts  the  price  of  milk  one- 
quarter  of  a  cent.  The  retail  price  to  the  city  con¬ 
sumer  has  not  been  reduced,  still  the  price  goes  down 
— into  the  pocket  of  the  dealer. 

• 

Hon.  J.  W.  Wadsworth  is  the  man  who  said  the 
Grout  bill  has  proved  a  failure,  and  that  all  are  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  it  What  will  he  say  to  the  reports 
from  dealers  and  farmers  which  we  are  printing? 
Really,  there  is  nothing  for  him  to  say  except  that  he 
didn’t  know  what  he  was  talking  about. 

* 

The  man  with  the  “fiy-proof”  wheat  has  opened  up 
early  this  year.  It  is  easy  to  secure  several  jars  full 
of  some  fine-looking  grain  and  then  go  around  telling 
big  stories  about  it,  and  selling  “seed”  at  double  the 
ordinary  price.  The  small  sample  inside  the  jar  looks 
well — thi'ough  the  glass.  It  is  also  easy,  after  getting 
the  cash  or  a  contract,  to  buy  ordinary  wheat  at  a 
grain  elevator  and  ship  it  to  the  trusting  farmers  who 
paid  for  the  “new  variety.”  Ail  this  is  easy  for  a 
rogue.  It  has  been  done  in  the  past  and  will  be  done 
again.  The  really  superior  varieties  of  grain  do  not 
get  into  the  hands  of  the  wandering  glass-jar  man. 
It  is  safer  to  buy  a  small  quantity  of  new  grain  of 
some  reliable  seedsman  and  raise  your  own  seed. 

* 

Each  year  seems  to  bring  into  the  market  several 
new  insecticide  mixtures.  They  find  fair  sale  as  a 
rule,  and  some  manufacturers  go  so  far  as  to  infer 
that  they  have  discovered  some  new  poison  or  some 
new  method  of  mixing.  Such  claims  may  be  rejected 
as  nonsense.  When  a  farmer  buys  one  of  those  “pat¬ 
ent”  articles  he  buys  the  same  old  poisons  that  he 
has  used  repeatedly.  Arsenic,  sulphur,  copper  and 
lime  are  the  ingredients  mostly  used  by  these  manu¬ 
facturers,  just  as  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  are  used  by  the  fertilizer  manufacturers  in  their 
various  “brands.”  The  “patent”  article  sometimes 
gives  better  results  than  the  homemade  mixture.  That 
is  not  because  the  former  contains  any  new  poisons, 
but  because  the  mixture,  being  made  on  a  large  scale 
and  under  the  eye  of  an  expert  is  more  uniform  and 
sure.  There  are  many  cases  where  a  well-mixed  paste 
or  powder  will  prove  very  convenient  to  a  farmer. 
If  sold  at  a  fair  price  it  may  be  cheaper  to  buy  than 
to  mix. 

• 

We  once  heard  a  professor  in  a  classical  college 
undertake  to  prove  that  what  he  called  an  “academic 
course”  offered  the  best  form  of  education  for  a 
farmer  as  well  as  for  a  preacher  or  lawyer.  The  study 
of  the  languages  and  mathematics,  he  said,  trained 
the  mind,  and  with  this  training  a  farmer  is  qualified 
to  go  out  and  investigate  any  of  the  problems  which 
face  him.  To  make  his  point  clear,  the  speaker  un¬ 
dertook  to  illustrate.  “Take  a  farmer,”  he  said,  “who 
sharpens  his  ax  or  scythe  on  a  grindstone — does  he 
carry  a  piece  of  the  grindstone  away  with  him?  In 
the  same  way  a  boy  at  college  should  sharpen  his 
wits  on  the  classics  and  on  mathematics  and  then  use 
them  to  cut  his  way  in  the  world.”  An  old  farmer 
who  heard  the  speech  made  this  reply:  “It  is  true 
that  the  farmer  sharpens  his  scythe  on  the  grindstone 
but  he  always  carries  a  whetstone  in  his  pocket!” 
There  never  was  a  more  complete  answer  to  the  ar¬ 
gument  that  farmers  do  not  need  a  special  education 


in  the  sciences  which  run  through  their  profession 
like  the  great  arteries  in  the  human  body.  The 
farmer  must  always  carry  a  whetstone  in  his  pocket, 
and  this  is  just  what  the  “academic  course”  does  not 
ordinarily  provide. 

• 

In  many  parts  of  the  West  farm  land  has  reached 
the  point  where  it  is  valued  for  what  it  will  produce 
— the  same  as  other  forms  of  property.  For  example, 
land  within  fair  distance  of  a  railroad  and  suited  to 
Alfalfa  or  corn  may  pay  good  interest  on  $100  per 
acre,  while  natural  wheat  land  would  earn  half  as 
much.  Fortunes  have  been  made  in  the  West  by  buy¬ 
ing  cheap  land,  showing  its  full  capacity  for  produc¬ 
ing  a  crop  like  Alfalfa  and  then  selling  it  at  a  price 
based  on  what  it  will  earn  under  the  new  system  of 
culture.  A  few  years  of  “know  how”  farming  have 
doubled  the  results  from  a  lifetime  of  anyhow  farm¬ 
ing.  if  such  things  can  be  done  in  the  West  they  can 
also  be  done  at  the  East.  There  are  some  rough  but 
strong  farms  quite  close  to  good  markets  which  are 
considered  failures.  Buyers  shun  them  because  it 
has  been  made  evident  that  the  oid-fashioned  crops 
produced  under  the  old  system  do  not  pay.  Quite 
likely  these  farms  have  never  been  asked  to  produce 
the  crops  for  which  they  are  best  fitted,  l.et  some 
man  who  knows  how,  and  who  has  faith  and  strength, 
cover  the  rougher  parts  of  such  a  farm  with  orchards 
and  the  smoother  parts  with  small  fruits  and  garden 
crops  and  he  can  double  its  value  because  its  earning 
capacity  will  be  evident  to  all. 

# 

A  BOUNTY  law,  whether  for  wolves,  sparrows,  or  any 
other  form  of  wild  life,  is  very  likely  to  prove  a  boom¬ 
erang,  and  some  experience  reported  from  Maine  em¬ 
phasizes  this  point.  It  appears  that  the  Legislature  of 
that  State  offers  a  bounty  of  25  cents  for  porcupines, 
which  have  increased  greatly  while  protected,  the 
new  law  going  into  effect  May  1.  To  obtain  the  bounty 
the  nose  and  forepaws  of  the  animal  must  be  given  to 
the  town  clerk.  In  one  township  the  clerk  paid  bounty 
on  210  porcupines  previous  to  Apidl  24,  when  it  sud¬ 
denly  dawned  upon  him  that  six  days  were  still  to 
elapse  before  it  was  legal  to  pay  the  bounty.  He  en¬ 
deavored  to  make  the  hunters  refund,  which  they  de¬ 
clined  with  contumely.  Being  a  Down-Easter,  and 
therefore  a  man  of  resource,  the  town  clerk  dug  up 
an  archaic  unrepeaied  statute  which  prescribes  a  fine 
of  $5  for  killing  a  hedgehog  between  October  1  and 
June  1;  after  the  hunters  had  been  disciplined  under 
this  law  they  were  poorer  by  $4.75  for  each  and  every 
hedgehog  on  which  they  had  received  bounty.  This 
was  very  cheering  to  the  town  clerk  until  his  victims 
began  to  look  up  back-number  statutes  also,  when 
they  found  that  a  fine  of  $5  was  imposed  on  anyone 
having  any  part  of  a  dead  hedgehog  in  his  possession 
between  October  and  June.  Under  this  law,  the  town 
clerk  was  carrying  $1,050  worth  of  hedgehog  paws 
and  noses,  to  say  nothing  of  $65  costs,  so  that  un¬ 
happy  man  has  taken  the  case  to  a  higher  court, 
where  it  will  be  argued  next  Fall.  In  the  meantime 
he  is  probably  reflecting  on  the  difference  between 
things  that  are  lawful  and  things  that  are  expedient. 

• 

The  last  New  York  Legislature  passed  a  bill  which 
was  evidently  aimed  at  the  reckless  drivers  of  auto¬ 
mobiles.  After  an  exciting  heaiing  Gov.  Odell  signed 
this  bill.  Briefly  stated  it  imposes  the  following  re¬ 
strictions  upon  auto  drivers: 

Eight  miles  per  hour  in  closely-built  sections  of  cities; 
15  miles  per  hour  in  streets  where  houses  are  lOO  feet 
apart.  On  country  highways  not  more  than  20  miles  per 
hour.  Not  more  than  eight  miles  within  one-half  mile 
of  post  office;  when  passing  a  person  driving  a  horse  or 
other  domestic  animal;  when  passing  a  pedestrian,  or 
crossing  a  main  highway.  Not  more  than  10  miles  when 
passing  a  schoolhouse  between  8  A.  M.  and  4  P.  M.  Im¬ 
prisonment  for  30  days  may  accompany  fine  for  second 
offense. 

Some  owners  of  automobiles  say  that  this  law  is 
too  severe,  and  they  are  up  in  arms  against  what  they 
call  an  “invasion  of  their  rights”!  It  would  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  know  what  sort  of  an  idea  such  people  have 
of  the  “rights”  of  drivers  or  pedestrians.  Long  be¬ 
fore  automobiles  were  dreamed  of  the  highways  were 
occupied  by  walkers  and  riders;  in  fact,  the  man  on 
foot  has  ever  the  first  right  to  the  road.  This  law 
will  not  injure  the  careful  man  who  drives  his  auto 
with  some  regard  for  the  comfort  of  others.  It  is 
justly  aimed  at  the  reckless  drivers  who  dash  along 
our  roads  in  a  cloud  of  dust  and  terror.  During  the 
recent  road  race  in  France  a  dozen  people  were  killed 
or  injured.  The  country  roads  in  France  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  best  in  the  world,  yet  even  on  these 
superb  highways  the  automobile  at  high  speed  proves 
a  terrible  menace  to  horse  and  man.  There  is  greater 
danger  than  ever  on  our  American  country  roads, 
which  have  been  built  for  slower  and  safer  traffic. 
Better  the  safety  of  a  single  child  than  the  mere 
pleasure  of  some  idle  millionaire! 


Immigrants  from  southern  Europe  are  swarming  to 
this  country.  Reports  are  that  the  flood  has  hardly 
begun,  and  that  next  year  the  rush  will  be  worse  than 
ever.  Country  districts  in  Austria  and  Italy  are  being 
depopulated;  farms  are  losing  their  laborers,  and 
property  in  small  towns  is  falling  in  value.  There 
seems  no  way  of  heading  off  the  stream,  for  middle¬ 
men  and  steamship  companies  are  reaping  a  golden 
harvest  out  of  the  passage  money.  While  these  im¬ 
migrants  come  from  farming  sections,  and  seriously 
cripple  farming  when  they  go,  they  do  not  give  much 
help  in  solving  the  farm  labor  problem  over  here. 
The  result  of  their  leaving  Europe  will  be  to  force 
the  large  Austrian  farmers  to  purchase  American 
farm  machinery  and  follow  American  methods.  In 
some  of  the  countries  from  which  these  laborers  come 
Indian  corn  is  broadcast  and  then  chopped  out  to 
proper  distances  apart  with  hoes.  This  hand  method 
has  been  made  necessary  in  order  to  provide  work  for 
the  thousands  of  common  laborers.  When  they  emi¬ 
grate  horse  tools  will  be  introduced  and  the  crops 
will  be  grown  with  less  hand  labor.  We  do  not  share 
the  view  that  the  loss  of  these  laborers  to  Austria 
will  increase  the  demand  for  Amei'ican  grain.  It  will 
enable  the  large  farmers  to  change  their  methods  so 
that  they  can  produce  more.  At  the  same  time  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  earned  in  this  country  by  these  labor¬ 
ers  will  be  sent  back  to  Austria,  We  see  little  of  good 
and  much  of  harm  in  this  rush  from  southern  Europe! 

« 

About  12  years  ago  we  wrote  to  the  then  leading 
agricultural  scientists  and  asked  what  the  chances 
wei-e  for  developing  corn  with  a  higher  per  cent  of 
protein  or  muscle-making  materials.  The  geuGial  re¬ 
ply  was  that  such  a  corn  might  be  possible,  but  its 
development  was  not  practical.  To  show  what  prog¬ 
ress  agricultural  science  is  making  we  are  now  told 
of  experiments  in  selecting  and  feeding  corn  which 
make  it  reasonably  sure  that  we  shall  have  within  a 
few  years  a  variety  of  corn  analyzing  16  per  cent  of 
protein.  We  realize  what  this  means  when  we  think 
that  wheat  bran  contains  a  little  over  12  per  cent  of 
digestible  protein.  Imagine  what  it  will  mean  to  have 
corn  that  is  “richer”  than  wheat  bran!  We  speak  of 
this  to  call  attention  to  the  marvelous  work  which 
plant  breeders  are  doing.  They  are  selecting  and 
breeding  corn  as  they  would  living  animals  and  will 
in  time  give  us  seed  which  will  change  the  whole 
character  of  our  feeding.  Our  ordinary  corn  is  a  fat- 
producing  grain.  Most  of  us  understand  that  when  we 
feed  silage  or  shredded  fodder  we  must  use  some 
stronger  grain,  like  bran  or  linseed,  to  balance  the 
ration.  With  corn  richer  in  protein  than  wheat  bran, 
we  shall  have  the  meat  bred  into  the  sandwich  and 
the  grain  will  balance  the  stalk.  This  is  only  one  of 
the  things  which  agricultural  science  is  doing  for  the 
farmer.  The  western  farmers  are  receiving  far  great¬ 
er  benefits  than  their  eastern  brothers  because  the 
Western  States  are  far  more  liberal  to  their  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges.  We  must  step  on  the  corns  of  New 
York’s  Governor  and  make  him  understand  what 
farmers  really  need! 

• 

BREVITIES. 

Alfalfa  laughs  at  drought. 

Hustle  without  too  much  bustle. 

Prosperity  has  hit  the  hired  man. 

Try  the  Cow-horn  turnip  for  a  humus  crop. 

Put  tar  on  the  seed  corn  and  you  certainly  plant  It 
with  a  crowbar! 

Drink  all  the  water  you  can.  Few  people  drink  as 
much  as  they  need. 

The  best  union  a  farm  hand  can  join  is  a  union  of  in¬ 
terests  with  the  man  who  hiies  him. 

Spend  no  time  weeping  over  the  wrongs  of  the  Russian 
Jews  while  the  horse  is  suffering  from  thirst  or  the  wife 
has  no  fuel! 

“I  DO  not  want  to  spend  time  writing  simply  to  fill 
space,”  says  a  well-known  contributor.  We  wish  there 
were  more  like  him. 

The  description  of  cassava  as  eaten  in  Brazil,  given  in 
Ruralisms,  page  422,  sounds  very  much  like  some  of  the 
popular  breakfast  foods. 

Mapes  appears  to  be  happy,  for  while  the  drought  la 
burning  his  pasture,  that  part  of  the  country  which  pro¬ 
duces  his  grain  is  swimming. 

We  are  told  that  there  is  a  great  demand  In  foreign 
countries  for  graduates  of  our  agricultural  colleges. 
What  about  the  need  of  them  in  this  country? 

We  have  been  asked  If  hay  can  be  baled  direct  from 
the  field — without  going  through  the  “sweating  process.” 
Hay  shippers  say  no.  Who  has  ever  done  it? 

Every  home  garden  ought  to  contain  at  least  one 
flower  bed  from  which  the  children  can  pick  anything 
they  like  Without  hearing  their  mother  say  “don’t.” 

When  the  hen  hatches  and  raises  a  iarger  per  cent 
of  chicks  than  you  do,  remember  that  she  with  her  an¬ 
cestors  have  been  at  the  business  for  thousands  of  years 
—while  you  are  a  beginner. 

The  new  chemical  radium  has  been  cornered  by  a  Ger¬ 
man  scientist,  and  is  held  at  $1,500,000  a  pound.  Only  one 
ounce  of  it  has  been  manufactured  so  far,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  will  not  suffer  from  the  radium  trust. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


domestic.— Fire  in  an  armory  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
May  20,  cause  a  loss  of  $90,000.  Spontaneous  combustion 
is  held  responsible.  On  the  same  day  another  fire  in  a 
suburban  section  of  that  city  destroyed  large  oilcloth 
works,  causing  a  loss  of  $50,000 . Fire  at  Calu¬ 

met,  Mich.,  May  20,  caused  a  loss  of  $250,000  on  the  saw¬ 
mill  and  stock  of  the  Dollar  Bay  Land  and  Improvement 

Co.  Incendiarism  is  suspected . May  21  a  small 

gasoline  automobile  exploded  twice  within  five  minutes 
on  a  New  York  street,  injuring  six  men  in  the  fiist  ex¬ 
plosion  and  five  in  the  second . The  decision  of 

the  United  States  Circuit  Court  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  May 
21,  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  at  liberty  to  re¬ 
move  Western  Union  poles  and  wires  from  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  right  of  way  was  followed  immediately  by  drastic 
action  on  the  part  of  the  railroad.  That  corporation 
immediately  began  cutting  down  the  poles  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Union  Telegraph  Company  along  the  Cumberland 
Valley.  Northern  Central  and  the  Pennsylvania  lines. 
An  army  of  men  was  employed  to  do  the  work,  and  the 
entire  Western  Union  system  along  the  Pennsylvania 
lines  was  practically  destroyed.  The  Western  Union, 
however,  had  prepared  for  such  a  move  by  completing 
its  independent  system  and  there  was  no  serious  inter¬ 
ruption  to  its  business.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  as  soon  as  the  decision  was  made  known, 
started  cutting  gangs  along  its  system.  The  damage  is 

said  to  amount  to  $300,090 . The  Grand  Jury  of 

the  United  States  Court  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  has  found 
an  indictment  against  Robert  N.  Franklin,  a  white  citi¬ 
zen  of  Goodwater,  Ala.,  charging  him  with  having  sold 
one  Joe  Patterson,  a  negro,  to  J.  W.  Pace,  a  land  owner 
of  Tallapoosa  County,  in  a  condition  of  peonage  or  in¬ 
voluntary  service.  The  negro  borrowed  $1  from  Frank¬ 
lin,  promising  to  pay  it  back  the  next  day.  He  failed 
to  do  so.  He  was  arrested,  convicted  and  fined  for  ob¬ 
taining  money  under  false  pretenses  before  a  magistrate. 
He  was  sold  for  $25  to  a  Mr.  Hardy,  who  worked  him 
for  a  year.  Then  he  was  sold  for  $40  to  Mr.  Pace,  who 
has  been  working  him  since  for  a  year.  This  is  only  one 
of  many  such  cases.  Secret  Service  men  are  working  upon 
the  cases.  It  is  said  that  many  more  negroes  are  still 
in  bondage  in  three  or  four  counties  of  this  State.  The 
magistrates  fine  negroes,  have  some  one  pay  their  fine, 
and  work  them,  all  the  time  having  a  guard  over  them 
all  day  and  lock  them  up  at  night.  They  are  sometimes 

brutally  whipped.  Franklin  is  in  jail . Suit  has 

been  brought  by  Attorney-General  Bell,  of  Texas,  against 
nearly  all  the  large  wholesale  grocery  houses  of  San  An¬ 
tonio  for  violation  of  the  new  anti-trust  law  of  Texas, 
for  having  formed  a  trust  and  agreeing  to  maintain  cer¬ 
tain  prices  for  groceries  sold  to  retail  dealers.  The  suits 
demand  $15,000  penalties  and  forfeiture  of  the  charters 

of  ail  the  offending  companies . Fatal  tornadoes 

occurred  in  sections  of  Kansas,  Nebi’aska,  Texas  and 
Indian  Territory  May  21.  Assyria,  Kan.,  experienced 

thi-ee  tornadoes  in  24  hours . The  forest  fire% 

of  the  last  few  weeks  have  burned  over  nearly  a  million 
acres  of  Adirondack  forests,  often  leaving  the  whiL 
sand  bare  of  vegetation,  stripping  the  rocky  ledges  of  al' 
roots  and  soil  and  killing  timber  of  inestimable  value 
both  on  private  and  State  lands.  If  the  total  loss  could 
be  reduced  to  figures  it  might  be  placed  at  $2,000,000.  It 
will  be  30  years  before  the  forests  recently  visited  by 
lires  will  again  present  as  fine  an  appearance  as  they 
did  before  the  flames  struck  them.  The  loss  to  game 
life  throughout  the  mountains  has  also  been  heavy,  for 
the  nests  of  grouse  have  been  destroyed  wherever  they 
were  anywhere  near  the  lires,  and  hundreds  of  fawns 
have  been  killed.  Fire  fighters  throughout  the  moun¬ 
tains  have  been  working  steadily  for  more  than  three 
weeks  in  their  efforts  to  hold  the  flames  in  check.  The 
spread  of  the  fires  meant  much  to  them,  for  their  own 
safety  and  that  of  their  homes  was  involved.  Great 
damage  has  been  done  to  lands  owned  by  the  poor  farm¬ 
ers,  wJiose  meadows  and  woodlots  have  been  overrun 
by  lires,  and  to  the  great  estates  of  wealthy  men,  who 
maintain  parks  and  preserves  for  the  sake  of  hunting, 
fishing  and  recreation.  Thousands  of  acres  of  State 
lands  have  also  been  burned  over . A  cloud¬ 

burst  near  Enid,  Gkla.,  May  23,  caused  a  property  loss 
of  $390,000,  and  rendered  hundreds  of  people  homeless. 

.  .  .  .  Fire  in  a  great  warehouse  in  Philadelphia  May  24 

destroyed  property  amounting  to  $1,000,000 . A 

storm,  accompanied  by  an  enormous  fall  of  hail,  swept 
over  a  large  area  30  miles  west  of  Richmond,  Va.,  May 
25.  Trees  were  blown  down  or  stripped  of  their  leaves, 
chimneys  and  roofs  were  blown  away  and  windows  were 
broken.  Six  inches  of  hail  was  left  on  the  ground.  Not 
a  blade  of  grass  was  standing,  and  no  produce  left  for 

cattle . A  series  of  heavy  storms,  two  of  which 

developed  into  the  worst  tornadoes  which  have  visited 
southern  Nebraska  for  years,  passed  over  portions  of 
Clay,  Franklin  and  Kearney  counties  May  24.  Sixteen 
persons  are  known  to  have  lost  their  lives  and  more 
than  a  score  of  persons  were  more  or  less  seriously  in¬ 
jured . Fire  at  Laconia,  N.  H.,  May  26,  de¬ 

stroyed  200  dwellings,  two  churches  and  several  mills, 
causing  a  loss  of  $500,000.  The  burned  territory  is  about 

two  miles  square . Five  tornadoes  occurred  in 

Iowa  May  25-26,  killing  six  pei'sons  near  Des  Moines. 
The  most  serious  phase  of  the  storms  is  the  phenomenal 
rainfall,  which  has  turned  every  stream  into  raging 
floods,  inundating  many  square  miles  of  territory.  Hun¬ 
dreds  have  been  di'iven  from  their  homes,  two  drowned 
and  half  a  dozen  wrecks,  attended  with  fatalities,  have 
been  traced  to  washouts.  Damage  to  stock  and  crops 
is  already  enormous.  Hail,  wind,  lightning  and  rain 
have  combined  to  cause  unprecedented  havoc.  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  was  visited  by  a  tornado  and  cloudburst  May  26, 
causing  property  loss  of  $200,000 . A  gas  explo¬ 

sion  in  a  mine  at  Federal,  Pa.,  May  26,  killed  four  men, 
fatally  hurt  five,  and  injured  several  others. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  next  biennial  meeting  of 
the  American  Pomological  Society  will  be  held  in  Horti¬ 
cultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass.,  September  10-12. 

A  farmers’  picnic  will  be  held  at  Purdue  University, 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  June  12.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
with  the  Central  Passenger  Association  by  which  anyone 
in  the  State  may  secure  1  1-3  fare  round  trip  tickets  to 


Lafayette  from  the  local  agent,  on  June  11  and  12,  and 
good  returning  to  and  including  June  13. 

The  management  of  the  Iowa  State  Fair  has  added  a 
new  feature  to  the  Fair  programme.  A  scholarship  in 
the  regular  agricultural  course  at  the  Iowa  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  at  Ames,  valued 
at  $200,  will  be  awarded  to  the  boy  who  does  the  most 
proficient  work  in  judging  certain  classes  of  horses  and 
cattle,  and  samples  of  corn  assigned  for  this  purpose. 
All  contestants  must  send  their  applications  for  entry  to 
J.  C.  Simpson,  Secretary  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Des  Moines,  la.,  by  August  12,  1903.  An  entrance  fee 
of  $2  will  be  charged  each  contestant.  Any  boy  living  in 
the  State  of  Iowa,  under  21  years  of  age,  who  has  not 
been  regularly  classified  in  any  agricultural  college,  may 
enter  this  contest;  but  this  restriction  does  not  apply  to 
those  who  have  attended  only  two  weeks  special  course. 

The  Missouri  State  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its 
Summer  meeting  at  Pertle  Springs  (.Warrensburg),  June 
3-5. 


CROP  PROSPtCTS. 

Reports  from  the  West  and  Southwest  shows  that  the 
damage  to  the  fruit  from  the  late  frost  was  severe.  The 
berry  crop  has  evidently  been  badly  hurt.  Apples  appear 
to  have  been  severv  v  injured,  in  the  Southwest  and 
through  the  section  vhere  the  Ben  Davis  is  largely 
planted  it  is  evident  that  a  short  crop  will  follow.  The 
peach  crop  is  also  reported  badly  injured  through  the 
West,  it  is  a  fact,  however,  that  in  former  years  re¬ 
ports  of  this  kind  have  been  made  only  to  be  followed 
by  a  fair  crop,  and  this  only  goes  to  show  that  most  re¬ 
ports  made  at  this  time  are  mere  guesses  at  the  truth. 

Drought  with  us  is  fearful;  the  worst  for  hay  I  have 
known.  A  good  many  potatoes  are  coming  up  poorly 
Corn  planted  will  not  come  up  until  we  have  rain.  Al¬ 
together  prospects  are  quite  gloomy.  d.  c.  lewis. 

Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J, 

This  is  a  peculiar  season,  when  May  weather  came  in 
March  and  July  weather  in  May  with  frost  and  ice  in 
April  and  not  rain  enough  to  lay  the  dust  from  April  15 
to  the  present  time  save  a  half  hour’s  shower  on  May 
14.  The  March  weather  was  so  fine  that  raspberries, 
blackberries,  currants  and  gooseberries  were  all  cleaned 
and  plantings  made,  and  the  growth  has  been  good,  but 
of  strawberries  we  have  set  out  few  plants,  and  those 
mostly  died,  practically  a  failure.  Without  we  have  rain 
in  a  few  days  the  strawberry  crop  will  be  a  failure  also. 
Cherries,  plums  and  peaches  are  all  gone;  fair  crop  of 
pears  promised,  and  large  setting  of  apples.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  snow  covering  the  ground  all  Winter  Crim¬ 
son  clover  wintered  well.  1  had  a  very  heavy  crop 
where  sown  in  my  sweet  corn,  but  the  crop  of  rye  and 
Crimson  grown  on  an  old  strawberry  bed  sown  on  Au¬ 
gust  13,  1902,  has  surprised  me.  This  piece  of  2^  acres 
was  sown  to  be  plowed  under  for  corn  in  the  Spring,  but 
weather  conditions  prevented,  and  it  was  left  to  grow 
until  May  13,  when  it  was  mown  and  having  a  very  dry 
hot  week  it  has  been  secured  in  fine  condition,  with  an 
estimated  weight  of  over  seven  tons.  'The  surprise  comes 
from  the  fact  that  but  one  bushel  of  rye  was  sown,  and 
about  50  pounds  of  clover.  The  rye  stooled  out  to  such 
an  extent  that  from  16  to  30  stallts  were  grown  from  a 
single  grain  of  rye,  and  from  eight  to  16  stalks  of  clover 
from  a  single  seed.  The  rye  when  cut  was  from  five  to 
over  six  feet  in  height,  and  not  yet  in  bloom.  The  Crim¬ 
son  clover  was  from  20  to  25  inches  high  and  in  full 
bloom.  You  may  imagine  what  a  beautiful  sight  it  was. 
The  waving  plumes  of  the  rye  in  its  setting  of  beauty 
was  expressed  by  one  who  saw  it  as  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  sight  he  had  ever  seen.  One  point  1  want  to  call 
attention  to  it  the  fact  that  given  plenty  of  fertility  one- 
half  the  seed  usually  sown  may  be  saved. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  wai..ter  f.  taber. 

DELAWARE  FRUIT  NOTES.— Notwithstanding  a  se¬ 
vere  drought  of  nearly  six  weeks’  duration  80  carloads  of 
strawberries,  or  800,000  quarts,  were  carried  over  the 
Delaware  Railroad  on  Saturday,  May  23,  and  up  to  this 
date  the  shipments  are  1,000,000  quarts  ahead  of  those  for 
the  same  period  of  1902.  The  prices  have  been  very  good 
indeed,  running  about  eight  or  10  cents  per  quart  at  the 
railroad  stations.  Sussex  Co.,  Delaware,  produces  more 
strawberries  than  any  other  county  in  the  world,  the 
yield  in  1899  being  7,166,330  quarts.  It  is  estimated  to  have 
been  fully  10,000,000  quarts  in  1902  and  if  this  season  had 
been  entirely  favorable  it  probably  would  have  reached 
13,000,000  quarts.  Wheat  will  be  light,  a  long  period  of 
cold  and  wet  weather  being  followed  by  a  drought  which 
baked  the  ground.  Timothy  hay  and  Red  clover  will  also 
be  very  short.  But  there  probably  never  was  a  larger 
or  better  crop  of  Crimson  clover  hay,  nor  was  it  ever 
harvested  in  better  condition  than  this  year.  The  Fall 
was  favorable  to  its  growth  and  farmers  sowed  it  every¬ 
where,  in  their  orchards,  cornfields,  tomato  patches  and 
wherever  possible.  Kieffer  pears  will  not  be  very 
abundant  this  year,  but  there  will  be  some.  Many 
peach  orchards  have  a  good  sprinkling  of  fruit 
which  promises  to  come  to  maturity  and  be  very  fine. 
Apples  were  never  more  abundant.  wesley  webb. 

Dover.  Del.  ______________ 

THE  STORED  EGG  SITUATION. 

Sales  of  Tested”  Eggs. 

From  the  best  information  obtainable  1  find  there  were 
not  nearly  so  many  eggs  in  storage  April  1  as  in  former 
years;  but  they  have  been  putting  them  in  at  a  lively 
rate  thus  far  this  month.  It  is  also  generally  thought 
that  there  are  not  so  many  put  up  by  outside  parties  as 
is  former  years.  It  looks  as  though  the  egg  business 
would  be  confined  to  the  legitimate  trade. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  d.  a.  trimble  &  co. 

As  near  as  we  are  able  to  find  out  there  are  about  the 
same  number  of  eggs  in  storage  in.  Chicago  this  year  as 
last.  This,  however,  is  not  authentic  information,  simply 
talk  that  we  hear  in  our  rounds.  We  have  no  means  of 
finding  out  to  a  certainty  what  there  are  in  storage  here. 
We  have  done  no  business  in  eggs  that  have  been  tested 
out  of  the  incubator,  and  do  not  know  of  parties  using 
this  class  of  stock.  a.  h.  barber  &  co. 

Chicago,  Ill. 


Our  Judgment  is  that  there  are  not  half  as  many  eggs 
stored  here  as  we  had  last  year.  The  price  has  been  so 
high  that  very  few  of  our  large  handlers  have  taken  on 
any  eggs  at  all.  It  looks  to  us  like  a  very  dangerous 
proposition  to  put  away  eggs  at  present  prices.  We  do 
not  know  of  any  eggs  tested  out  of  the  incubator  being 
sold  on  this  market.  We  would  think  this  kind  of  an 
egg  would  be  unfit  for  any  use.  There  are  very  few 
incubators  used  in  this  section.  a.  m.  lamb  &  bro. 

Baltimore,  Md, 

A  conservative  system  places  the  amount  of  eggs  in 
cold  storage  in  Denver  at  40  per  cent  more  than  a  year 
ago.  Most  of  the  eggs,  however,  are  held  by  the  com¬ 
mission  merchants  who  have  an  established  trade,  and 
can  easily  dispose  of  their  holdings  to  their  regular  cus¬ 
tomers.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  speculators  have 
put  away  a  single  case  in  the  coolers  here,  while  the 
meat  packers  have  but  vei’y  lew  stored.  But  all  the 
egg  dealers  think  that  the  market  is  a  little  high  for  a 
profitable  sale  of  stock  next  Fall  and  Winter. 

Denver,  Col.  l.  l.  melcher. 

The  stock  of  eggs  in  cold  storage  in  this  market  April 
4  was  124,939  cases,  being  45,156  cases  more  than  at  the 
same  time  last  year.  There  will  probably  be  about  225,000 
cases  stored  here.  Regarding  incubator  eggs,  we  have 
never  heard  of  their  being  sold  here  as  such,  but  we 
have  had  them  shipped  in  mixed  with  fancy  stock;  such 
conduct  on  the  part  of  shippers  is  very  inexcusable  and 
works  to  their  disadvantage,  as  it  hurts  their  reputation 
with  the  people  who  buy  their  eggs.  Market  is  very 
firm  for  eggs  at  present  time.  amos  keyes  &  co. 

Boston,  Mass, 

The  egg  situation  here  is  a  very  firm  one.  Receipts 
are  much  heavier  than  one  year  ago  and  at  present  we 
have  about  100  per  cent  more  eggs  in  cold  storage  than 
we  had  last  year,  and  as  near  as  we  can  learn  the  same 
condition  exists  in  New  York  and  Boston;  or,  in  other 
words,  early  eggs  have  been  stored  in  the  East  this  year 
rather  than  in  the  West.  Regarding  eggs  that  are  tested 
out  of  incubators  we  know  very  little  of  them;  we  had 
some  little  experience  with  that  class  of  eggs,  but  it 
has  not  been  at  all  satisfactory.  We  presume  the  Italians 
could  use  them;  they  can  use  almost  anything. 

Fhiladelphia,  Fa.  moffit,  went  worth  &  co. 

We  think  the  cold  storage  situation  this  year  is  a 
dangerous  one.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  give  you 
an  estimate  of  the  number  of  eggs  in  storage,  but  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that  they  are  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  number  stored  last  year  at  this  time.  In  regard 
to  the  story  about  using  incubator  rejections,  we  believe 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration  in  it.  While  it  is 
true  that  some  eggs  of  a  doubtful  character  are  used 
every  year  in  manufacturing,  yet  as  a  whole,  we  find 
there  is  practically  no  demand  for  them.  We  handle  the 
largest  quantity  of  eggs  of  any  house  in  this  city  and 
would  come  in  contact  with  such  a  demand,  but  there  is 
so  little  of  it  that  we  consider  it  practically  nothing.  To 
understand  the  question  of  the  difference  in  eggs  thor¬ 
oughly,  it  is  necessary  to  be  fully  familiar  with  the 
various  grades,  and  while  tor  family  and  table  use  it 
requires  a  strictly  fresh  egg,  yet  an  egg  that  is  two  or 
three  weeks  old  is  not  at  all  objectionable  to  use  for 
baking  or  in  manufacturing.  Of  course,  if  they  get  be¬ 
yond  the  stale  period  and  approach  the  decaying  and 
rotten  state,  then  they  should  be  discarded  and  thrown 
away,  which  we  invariably  do  with  ours. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  F.  w.  BROCKMAN  COMMISSION  CO. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

W.  F.  Ely,  Madison,  N.  J.,  has  200  homer  pigeons  for 
sale.  These  are  best  for  squab  raising.  Write  him  for 
particulars. 

A  SICKLE  lawn  mower  has  been  invented  by  the 
Leavitt  Mfg.  Co.,  Tuscola,  111.  This  is  a  wonderful  im¬ 
provement  on  old  style  mowers.  The  lly-wheel  gives  it 
a  steady  power  and  clears  the  guards  at  the  finish, 
'riiis  machine  may  be  obtained  direct  from  the  makers; 
circular  and  particulars  free. 

Most  of  the  lawn  swings  made,  while  affording  un¬ 
limited  fun  for  the  children,  are  not  specially  comfortable 
for  others,  and  are  also  without  means  of  providing 
necessary  shade.  The  Hutchins  horizontal  roller  swing 
is  free  from  these  objections;  it  is  as  easy  as  a  rocking 
cliair,  gives  a  very  pleasant  motion,  and,  with  its  canopy 
top,  makes  a  delightful  resting  place  on  a  Summer  day. 
Send  to  the  Hutchins  Roller  Swing  Co.,  Box  104,  Alton, 
ill.,  for  description  and  terms  to  agents. 

It  is  now  just  20  years  since  the  manufacture  of  Swan’s 
felt  roofing  was  begun.  It  is  a  meritorious  article  and 
admirably  adapted  to  a  wide  range  of  uses  about  the 
farm.  Wherever  protection  from  wind,  snow,  rain  or 
frost  is  needed  it  serves  a  good  puriiose.  Asphanite  for 
painting  metal  roofs  has  a  world- wide  reputation;  it  is 
superior  to  oil  paint  and  costs  about  half  as  much.  Both 
are  manufactured  by  the  A.  F.  Swan  Co.,  116  Nassau 
St.,  New  York.  Anyone  unfamiliar  with  their  products 
may  receive  samples  and  full  descriptions  by  writing  the 
company. 

Our  attention  has  been  attracted  by  a  unique  little 
book  which  is  issued  by  the  Elkhart  Carriage  and 
Harness  Manufacturing  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  sent 
out  with  new  catalogue.  It  shows  on  opposite  pages  the 
styles  of  30  years  ago  and  the  corresponding  patterns  of 
to-day.  The  large  catalogue  issued  by  this  advertiser 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  reader  who  will  write  for  it.  These 
people  make  everything  they  sell  and  sell  only  to  the 
consumer.  They  have  no  agents  or  branch  houses,  and 
so  all  extra  profits  and  expenses  are  done  away.  Write 
to-day. 

A  proclamation  has  been  issued  by  the  State  of 
Wyoming,  in  which  Dr.  Seabury,  State  Veterinarian, 
specifies  Chloro-Naptholeum  Dip  as  the  preparation  to 
be  used  for  the  treatment  of  live  stock  affected  with 
mange,  itch  and  lice.  Dr.  Seabury  has  carried  on  exten¬ 
sive  experiments  with  all  the  dips,  and  his  decision  to 
use  Chloro-Naptholeum  Dip  exclusively  is  based  on  the 
results  which  he  has  secured  and  which  breeders  with 
whom  he  is  acquainted  have  secured  by  the  use  of  Chloro- 
Naptholeum  Dip,  In  every  instance  Chloro-Naptholeum 
Dip  has  been  proven  the  safest,  best  and  most  reliable 
preparation  of  its  kind,  and  one  that  can  always  be  relied 
upon  for  successful  results.  To  the  farmers  who  have 
not  yet  used  Chloro-Naptholeum  this  proclamation  will 
be  assuring.  Write  the  West  Disinfecting  Co.,  4  E.  59th 
St.,  New  York  City.  Some  attractive  offers  are  being 
made  at  this  time. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

UNCLR  ABNER’S  PHILOSOPHY. 

1  ain’t  a-makin’  much  complaint  agin  this 
world  of  ours; 

I  know  there’s  lots  of  weeds  that  ain’t 
producin’  lovely  flowers; 

But  if  they  wasn’t  growin’  here  to  scattci’ 
seeds  around 

The  birds  ’d  eat  up  everything  we  planted 
in  the  ground. 

I  ain’t  a-flndin’  fault  because  sometimes 
the  ground’s  too  wet. 

For  plowin’  or  for  plantin’;  laws!  there’s 
dry  days  cornin’  yet; 

And  when  the  rain  is  pourin’  down  ns  busy 
as  it  can 

It’s  fun  to  get  the  checkers  out  and  beat 
the  hired  man. 

I  know  the  weak  must  serve  the  strong, 
and  yet  I  don’t  complain; 

Per  nearly  everything  that’s  wrong  there’s 
something  that  we  gain; 

If  all  affairs  was  perfect  we’d  have  no  ex¬ 
cuse  to  go 

To  meetin’  fer  to  set  ’em  straight  and  so 
rest  up,  you  know. 

— S.  E.  Kiser,  in  Chicago  Record-Herald. 

* 

BbUE-FbAME  oil  stoves  witk  asbestos 
wicks  are  very  highly  recommended; 
they  are  infinitely  superior  to  the  old 
style.  The  shape  is  similar  to  a  gas 
stove.  With  two  burners,  such  a  stove 
costs  $5  to  $6;  three  burners,  $7.50.  An 
oven  with  asbestos  lining  costs  $2.75. 

* 

A  LITTLE  ironing  board  about  18 
inches  long,  neatly  padded  and  covered, 
and  slipped  into  a  cretonne  bag,  is  a 
useful  thing  for  a  woman  who  boards, 
who  may  often  wish  to  press  some  of  her 
belongings.  Various  little  gas  and  spirit 
lamps  are  seen  which  are  useful  for 
heating  an  iron,  and  the  ironing  board  is 
a  distinct  gain  in  convenience.  Such  a 
prepared  board,  with  iron  holder  accom- 
])anying,  may  prove  a  very  .salable  ar¬ 
ticle  at  a  fair  or  bazar. 

* 

We  heard  recently  of  an  amateur  gar¬ 
dener  who  didn’t  even  “know  beans”; 
consequently,  when  the  little  seedlings 
pushed  through,  each  carrying  a  bean  on 
its  head,  he  was  very  much  shocked  by 
their  unorthodox  manner  of  growing. 
After  deep  thought  he  decided  that  he 
would  not  allow  his  bean  crop  to  be 
ruined  tb rough  its  ignorance  of  the  right 
way  of  coming  through  the  ground,  so 
he  pulled  all  the  seedlings  up  and  re¬ 
planted  them  the  other  way  down,  where 
a  good  seed  ought  to  be.  The  future  of 
that  bean  crop  is  not  a  promising  one. 

* 

T.\lkinu  recently  with  a  city-bred  girl 
of  more  than  average  intelligence,  we 
were  amused  to  hear  her  refer  to  a  bee 
as  a  “bug.”  In  response  to  our  com¬ 
ment  on  the  disrespectful  title  applied 
to  this  intelligent  little  socialist,  she 
laughed  and  said:  “But  reaiiy,  isn’t  a 
bee  a  bug?  I  thought  all  those  little 
creeping  and  crawling  and  flying  crea¬ 
tures  were  nothing  but  bugs.”  Many  of 
us  take  a  similar  view,  and  divide  all 
“bugs”  into  two  classes — those  that  an¬ 
noy  us  with  intrusion  or  depredation, 
and  those  that  do  not.  A  little  knowl¬ 
edge  on  the  subject  opens  up  a  new 
world  to  us — a  very  wonderful  world, 
full  of  fairy-like  transformations.  A 
book  recently  issued  on  this  subject, 
which  would  be  found  very  useful  for 
private  or  school  instruction  was  lately 
referred  to  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  “Elemen¬ 
tary  Studies  in  Insect  Life,”  by  Prof. 
Samuel  J.  Hunter  of  the  University  of 
Kansas.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  first  dealing  with  the  growth  of  in¬ 
sects,  their  habits  and  surroundings, 
while  the  second  part  tells  how  to  collect 
insects  and  classify  them.  The  study  of 
living  insects  and  their  transformations 
in  captivity  is  often  deeply  interesting 
— that  is,  if  the  captives  remain  in  cap¬ 
tivity — which  they  are  not  aiways  in¬ 


clined  to  do.  We  once  knew  some  en¬ 
thusiastic  young  naturalists  who.  after 
divers  unhappy  experiences  with  hor¬ 
nets,  saddle-backs,  and  other  entomolo¬ 
gical  specimens  addicted  to  the  strenu¬ 
ous  life,  finally  settled  upon  the  Cab¬ 
bage  butterfly  as  a  mild-mannered  crea¬ 
ture  who.se  life  cycle  could  be  studied 
with  profit.  They  made  nice  little  pens 
covered  with  wire  netting  and  planted 
in  a  park-like  manner  with  little  cab¬ 
bages;  collected  eggs,  and  watched 
them  hatch  with  great  interest.  Then 
there  was  a  temporary  lapse;  the  fid¬ 
dler  crabs  near  the  broad  river  were 
amusing,  and  fishing  was  good,  so  be¬ 
yond  a  daily  watering  of  the  cabbages, 
now  badly  skeletonized,  the  caterpillars 
were  neglected.  One  day,  when  the 
naturalists  came  home  proudly  bearing 
a  string  of  bony  mossbunkers,  they 
were  met  by  an  indignant  mother  who 
pointed  out  a  procession  of  velvety 
green  caterpillars  calmly  walking  up¬ 
stairs.  Just  why  those  caterpillars  de¬ 
termined  to  hibernate  in  the  bedrooms 
wo  could  never  understand,  but  for  a 
few  days  they  were  unpleasantly  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  and 


for  months  afterwards  an  occasional 
chrysalis  was  to  be  found  in  a  bonnet 
box,  or  bureau  drawer,  or  some  similar 
unorthodox  place.  The  result  was  a 
parental  ban  against  insect  captives 
anywhere  near  the  house,  and  the  young 
naturalists  had  to  reserve  their  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  their  pet  toads  and  turtles, 
who  were  Loo  well-bred  to  intrude  upon 
the  family  circle. 


Barzillai’s  Imaginary  Farming. 

Barzillai  Foster  was  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive,  up-to-date  farmer  in  town,  but 
you  would  not  have  suspected  it  to  look 
at  his  place.  In  fact,  if  no  smoke  issued 
from  the  chimney  and  if  the  owner  did 
not  appear,  you  would  have  taken  it  to 
be  an  abandoned  farm.  Even  if  Barzil¬ 
lai  had  come  upon  the  scene  you  would 
have  supposed  that  he  was  some  tramp, 
who  had  been  sojourning  in  the  dilapi¬ 
dated  house.  And  yet,  Barzillai  was 
prosperous  and  progressive  in  his  own 
peculiar  way.  His  old  barn  was  full  of 
imaginary  cows,  giving  the  richest  of 
milk.  The  old  dairy-house  was  equipped 
with  the  latest  of  modern  improve¬ 
ments — an  imaginary  separator,  run  hy 
an  imaginary  gasoline  engine,  which 
also  furnished  power  to  churn  the  im¬ 
aginary  cream  into  gilt-edged  butter, 
which  he  sold  to  imaginary  customers 
in  town.  The  gasoline  engine  was  used 
when  filling  the  two  enormous  imagin¬ 


ary  silos,  though  there  was  an  imagin¬ 
ary  windmill  to  supi)ly  house  and  barn 
with  running  water.  Of  course,  with  so 
much  stock  and  so  much  land  under 
cultivation,  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
work  to  do,  but  Barzillai  kept  two  im¬ 
aginary  hired  men,  so  that  he  had  sim¬ 
ply  to  oversee  things.  In  the  house  he 
had  a  most  charming  imaginary  wife 
and  several  very  smart  imaginary  chil¬ 
dren,  and  he  considered  himself  one  of 
the  most  fortunate  men  in  the  world. 

To  be  sure,  once  in  a  while  he  would 
awaken  to  the  fact  that  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  eat  in  the  house  and  no  credit  at 
the  store,  but  there  was  a  simple  way 
out  of  this  difficulty;  he  would  work  a 
few  days  for  some  neighbor  and  earn 
enough  to  stock  up  with  food,  and  then 
he  would  go  back  to  his  imaginary 
farmin'  Help  was  scarce  and  he  might 
have  ad  steady  work  the  year  around 
— and  he  was  a  good  worker,  too.  Being 
very  conscientious  he  wanted  to  make 
sure  that  he  earned  his  money.  “It 
usually  drags  some  the  first  day,” 
said  Israel  Gage,  for  whom  Barzillai 
worked  most  often,  “but  after  we  get 
two  or  three  good  meals  of  victuals  into 
him  I  wouldn’t  ask  for  a  better  worker; 
there  ain’t  a  lazy  bone  in  his  body,  then. 
It’s  his  living  all  alone  so,  and  grubbing 
himself,  that  makes  him  so  shiftless 
and  good-for-nothing.” 

The  women  of  the  neighborhood 


spoke  of  Barzillai’s  housekeeping  in 
lowered  voices.  They  did  not  know 
much  about  it.  for  the  men  who  called 
on  him  were  either  non-committal  or 
else  not  observing.  There  were  some 
among  the  women  folks  who  would 
have  held  it  no  crime  to  go  and  look  in 
at  the  windows  some  day  when  Barzil¬ 
lai  was  not  at  home.  Perhaps  he  knew 
this;  for  he  kept  his  curtains  all  tightly 
drawn.  That  his  housekeeping  was 
fearful  and  wonderful  was  surmised 
from  his  being  a  man,  and  Mrs.  Gage 
had  once  seen  into  his  kitchen,  when 
going  to  the  door  on  an  errand  for  her 
husband.  “I  only  got  one  glimpse,”  she 
would  say,  “for  he  shut  the  door  quick 
and  stood  on  the  door-stone  uO  speak  to 
me,  but  I  saw  enough.  I  have  said  I’d 
like  to  go  over  the  house,  but  I  take  it 
all  back.” 

If  Barzillai  knew  how  people  talked 
he  did  not  care.  He  read  and  studied 
agricultural  papers,  and  conducted  his 
farming  wisely,  and  as  for  the  indoor 
work,  his  imaginary  wife  was  a  model 
housekeeper.  There  were  one  or  two  of 
the  best  fields  that  Barzillai  made  a  pre¬ 
tense  of  mowing  each  year,  but  the  rest 
of  the  farm  was  running  down  as  fast 
as  possible,  and  the  buildings  were  rap¬ 
idly  going  to  destruction. 

And  then,  one  Spring,  something  hap¬ 
pened.  Barzillai  fell  in  love.  It  was 
very  early  in  the  Spring,  and  he  had 


just  finished  filling  his  imaginary  ice 
house,  and  was  making  plans  for  put¬ 
ting  up  still  another  imaginary  silo  and 
a  new  hay  barn  that  season,  so  he  was 
particularly  busy.  But  when  he  fell  in 
love,  it  put  a  stop  to  all  that.  At  first 
he  thought  that  it  was  his  imagination, 
and  that  he  was  not  really  in  love,  but 
its  being  a  real  woman  made  it  rather 
too  confusing,  and  he  decided  that  it 
must  be  genuine.  It  was  strange  too, 
for  he  had  known  Beulah  Gage  ever 
since  they  had  been  school  children  to¬ 
gether.  To  be  sure  he  had  not  seen 
much  of  her  for  some  years,  till  this 
Winter,  when  she  had  come  to  live  with 
her  brother’s  family. 

And  now  what  was  he  to  do?  He 
would  have  to  ask  her  to  marry  him, 
and  he  might  as  well  do  it  at  once  and 
have  it  over.  Of  course  she  would  re¬ 
fuse — though  stranger  things  had  hap¬ 
pened — and  then  it  would  be  off  his 
mind  and  he  could  go  about  his  busi¬ 
ness  as  before.  As  it  was  he  could  not 
put  his  mind  on  the  new  silo  nor  any¬ 
thing  else.  Even  after  this  decision  he 
waited  some  little  time  to  get  sufficient 
courage,  and  it  was  with  great  trepida¬ 
tion  that  he  approached  the  subject,  for 
you  must  remember  that  he  was  really 
in  love. 

He  used  the  same  words  in  making 
his  proposal  that  he  had  used  when  he 
asked  his  imaginary  wife  to  marry  him, 
for  he  argued  that  as  they  had  been 
suitable  and  successful  onco  they  might 
be  again. 

And  Beulah  said  yes,  even  as  the  im¬ 
aginary  Mrs.  Poster  had  done,  and  Bar¬ 
zillai  was  in  a  state  of  mind.  His  im¬ 
aginary  family  had  to  be  disposed  of  at 
once,  and  he  got  up  a  railway  accident 
for  the  purpose.  Beulah  approved  of  a 
short  engagement,  and  they  planned  for 
a  June  wedding.  Their  prospective 
marriage  excited  much  comment.  Not 
only  was  Beulah  considered  foolish  to 
take  up  with  a  fellow  like  Barzillai,  but 
people  also  said  that  Barzillai  was  mak¬ 
ing  a  mistake,  and  that  he  ought  to 
have  a  wife  who  would  be  a  spur  to 
him,  one  who  had  some  force  of  char¬ 
acter  and  will  power.  Some  of  this  talk 
came  to  Barzillai’s  ears,  but  he  only 
smiled  in  a  superior  way  and  said  he 
guessed  he  knew  what  he  was  up  to. 
But  he  did  not  know  anything  about  it. 
Once  or  twice  he  noticed  a  queer  look 
in  Beulah’s  blue  eyes,  but  he  did  not 
know  what  it  meant  and  it  did  not  trou¬ 
ble  him. 

It  was  not  till  they  had  been  married 
for  some  weeks  that  Barzillai  took  his 
wife  into  his  confidence  about  his  im¬ 
aginary  farming.  It  was  a  Sunday  af¬ 
ternoon  and  they  had  been  taking  a 
stroll  over  the  farm.  They  sat  down  at 
the  top  of  a  little  hill  that  overlooked 
the  farm  buildings.  Barzillai  did  not 
know  how  his  wife  would  take  to  his 
ideas,  so  he  began  in  a  tentative  way. 

Beulah  listened  with  flattering  atten¬ 
tion,  and  before  he  was  quite  aware  of 
it  Barzillai  was  telling  her  the  whole 
story  and  laying  his  plans  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  before  her.  Beulah  looked  in  his 
animated  face  and  her  own  glowed  with 
enthusiasm.  When  he  had  finished  she 
spoke  eagerly, 

“Oh,  Barzillai!”  she  cried,  “it  is 
glorious!  I  never  imagined  anything  so 
perfectly  beautiful,  and  the  best  part  of 
it  is  we  can  make  it  come  true — we  toill 
make  it  come  true.”  There  was  a  de¬ 
termined  ring  to  her  voice. 

Barzillai’s  face  fell  a  little,  and  he 
gave  an  embarrassed  laugh.  “Oh,  no,” 
he  said,  “we  couldn’t  make  it  come 
true.” 

“We  will,”  Beulah  repeated  firmly. 
“It  will  be  hard  work,  of  course,  but 
think  what  a  grand  thing  to  do!  We’ll 
begin  to-morrow,  and  we’ll  work  to¬ 
ward  that  object  every  day.” 

Barzillai  looked  at  her  strangely.  It 
was  as  if  he  had  never  seen  her  before. 
She  seemed  the  very  embodiment  of  in¬ 
flexible  will  power.  If  he  had  come 
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upon  a  solifl,  impenetrable  stone  wall 
where  he  had  expected  to  find  only  a 
mass  of  yielding  feathers,  he  could  not 
have  been  more  disturbed.  He  gazed  at 
his  wife  with  growing  uneasiness. 
“Don’t  let’s  attempt  the  impossible,”  he 
cried,  with  a  note  of  appeal  in  his  voice. 
“It  is  so  much  easier  to  just  imagine 
and  dream  about  it.” 

Tn  her  excitement  Beulah  had  stood 
up  and  was  looking  down  upon  the 
farm.  Now  she  turned  toward  her  hus¬ 
band  and  gazed  at  him  steadily.  As 
Barzillai  looked  at  her  he  could  see  an 
expression  of  compassion  stealing  into 
her  face,  though  the  steady  will  did  not 
weaken.  She  came  and  seated  herself 
nearer  to  him.  She  was  silent  for  a 
time,  and  when  she  spoke  it  was  in  a 
gentle,  troubled  voice. 

“Barzillai,”  she  said,  “I  am  afraid  I 
have  done  you  a  great  wrong.  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  make  a  confession,  but  I  ought 
to  have  made  it  before  we  were  mar¬ 
ried.  It  troubled  me  a  little  at  the 
time,  but  I  thought  we  could  be  so 
happy  together,  and  I  did  not  dare  to 
do  anything  to  break  it  up.  All  my  life 
people  have  been  deceived  in  me.  They 
thought  me  gentle  and  submissive  and 
with  no  mind  of  my  own.  It  was  not 
so,  but  it  seemed  that  way  because 
stronger  wills  dominated  me.  I  was  a 
little  deceived  myself  at  times.  You 
know  the  kind  of  man  father  was,  and 
mother  had  a  tremendous  will,  too,  and 
Israel  is  much  like  them  both.  These 
three  I  have  always  lived  with.  Do  you 
wonder  that  I  began  to  think  I  was 
weak?  But  I  rebelled  inwardly.  I  tried 
to  assert  myself,  but  it  was  no  use,  they 
were  so  much  stronger.  This  was  not 
pleasant,  and  I  vowed  to  myself  that  if 
I  ever  got  married  it  would  not  be  to  a 
man  who  would  continue  to  dominate. 
It  would  have  to  be  some  one  whose 
will  was  less  strong  than  mine.” 

Barzillai  gave  a  little  start.  So  this 
was  what  her  strange  expression  had 
meant.  “I  don’t  see  how  you  could 
bring  yourself  to  m.arry  such  a  poor, 
weak  creature,”  he  said  hotly. 

“Hush,”  she  said.  “Must  1  tell  you, 
Barzillai,”  her  color  deepening,  “that  1 
was  always  fond  of  you?” 

He  was  silent.  His  head  was  bowed 
between  his  hands  and  he  was  looking 
moodily  at  the  ground. 

“You  do  not  know  what  my  life  has 
been,”  she  cried  passionately.  “To  be 
constantly  kept  down  and  suppressed 
and  tyrannized  over  when  I  wanted  to 
a.ssert  myself  and  be  myself.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  now  I  want  to  do  a  little 
dominating  on  my  own  account?  It 
will  be  hard  at  first,  but  we  shall  work 
together  soon,  and  our  interests  will  be 
the  same.”  Her  voice  was  pleading 
now.  “And  we  shall  be  happy,  dear,  I 
am  sure  of  that.” 

There  was  silence  for  a  time,  then 
Barzillai  raised  his  head  and  looked 
down  the  slope.  His  imaginary  farm 
was  gone  forever.  In  its  place  he  saw 
neglected  fields  and  dilapidated,  run¬ 
down  buildings.  For  a  long  time  he 
looked,  taking  in  every  discouraging  de¬ 
tail.  Then  slowly  he  turned  his  weary 
eyes  toward  his  wife  and  held  out  his 
hand. 

As  she  saw  his  changed  looks  a  great 
pity  for  him  smote  her,  but  she  made 
no  sign.  She  gave  a  brave  smile  and 
clasped  his  hand  firmly. 

“It  is  getting  late,”  he  said  quietly. 
“Let  us  go  down.”  He  arose  to  his  feet, 
drawing  her  up  also.  He  straightened 
back  his  broad  shoulders  and  took  a 
full,  deep  breath. 

As  they  went  down  the  hill  together, 
still  hand  in  hand,  her  words  kept  ring¬ 
ing  in  his  ears,  “We  will  make  it  come 
true.  We  will  make  it  come  true,”  and 
in  his  heart  he  knew  that  it  was  so. 

SUSAN  BROWN  ROBBINS. 


A  Photographic  Competition. 


PRIZES  EOU  OAROEN  PICTURES. 


Some  time  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  offered 
prizes  for  pictures  of  domestic  subjects, 
and  many  were  the  interesting  photo¬ 
graphs  received.  Feeling  that  the  farm 
garden  deserves  recognition  we  have  de¬ 
cided  to  open  another  competition,  the 
subject  being  farm  dooryard  gardens. 
The  competition  does  not  necessarily 
call  for  a  complete  view  of  the  door- 
yard;  it  may  be  merely  the  planting 
about  the  porch,  some  particularly 
striking  flower  bed  or  individual  speci¬ 
men,  or  a  group  of  ornamental  shrubs. 
The  one  essential  requisite  is  that  the 
picture  represents  a  real  farm  garden, 
not  a  mere  suburban  or  country  place 
that  is  not  an  actual  farm.  Pictures 
submitted  should  be  sufficienuy  clear 
for  engraving  and  the  winners  of  the 
prizes  will  be  requested  to  write  a  brief 
account  of  their  gardens.  Attractive 
grouping  and  tasteful  arrangement  will 
be  considered,  as  well  as  evidences  of 
care  in  management.  We  should  like 
to  see  pictures  showing  hardy  old-fash¬ 
ioned  flowers  and  native  shrubs,  and  no 
competitor  need  fear  entering  a  garden 
riotous  with  grandmotherly  paeonies  or 
hollyhocks  in  competition  with  newer 
favorites. 

First  Prize,  -  $7.00 

Second  Prize,  -  $5.00 

Third  Prize,  -  $,‘{.00 

The  competition  is  open  until  October 
1,  1903,  thus  affording  opportunity  to 
secure  a  picture  at  any  season  most  fa¬ 
vorable.  Any  further  information  de¬ 
sired  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 
Address  all  pictures  to  Prize  Photograph 
Competition,  Woman  and  Home  Depart¬ 
ment  of  The  Rurau  New-Yorker. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

.4  loose  wrapper,  which  may  be 
slipped  on  while  a  child  rests  after 
play,  or  on  first  getting  up  in  the 
morning,  is  a  great  convenience.  It 
may  be  of  flannel  or  flannelette  for 
Winter,  or  light  cotton  for  Summer. 
The  wrapper  is  made  with  fronts  and 
back,  both  of  which  are  gathered  at  the 
neck  edges  and  fall  in  soft  folds,  the 
shaping  being  accomplished  by  means 


4350  Child’s  Wrapper,  6mos.  to  8  yra. 


of  shoulder  and  under-arm  seams.  The 
sleeves,  in  bishop  style,  are  gathered 
into  narrow  wristbands  and  the  neck  is 
finished  with  a  turn-over  collar.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  me¬ 
dium  size  (four  years)  is  3%  yards  27 
inches  wide  or  3^  yards  32  Inches  wide. 
The  pattern  No.  4350  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
children  six  months,  1,  2,  4,  6  and  8 
years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

Simple  dresses  cut  in  Russian  style, 
with  skirt  and  body  in  one,  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  becoming  to  little  folks  and  are 
much  in  vogue.  This  pretty  model  is 
adapted  to  boys  and  girls  from  two  to 
eight  years  of  age,  and  becomes  mascu¬ 
line  or  feminine  in  appearance  as  it  is 
buttoned  over  from  left  to  right  or  from 


right  to  left.  As  shown,  it  is  made  of 
pale  blue  chambray  with  bands  of  a 
darker  shade,  but  all  the  season’s  ma¬ 
terials  are  appropriate.  Holland  with 
bands  of  brown  is  admirable,  all  ging¬ 
hams  are  good,  percales  are  stylish,  and 
a  host  of  similar  suggestions  might  be 
made.  The  dress  consists  of  fronts  and 
back  and  is  fitted  by  means  of  shoulder 
and  under-arm  seams.  The  fronts  are 
lapped  from  the  center  and  the  closing 
is  made  at  the  shoulder  and  at  one  side 
of  the  center  in  Russian  style.  The  neck 
is  finished  with  a  standing  collar,  and 
at  the  waist  is  a  belt  of  the  material 
that  is  slipped  through  straps  attached 
at  the  under-arm  seams.  The  sleeves 
are  full  and  gathered  with  narrow  cuffs. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for 


4391  Child’s  Eussian  Duoss,  2 1®  8  yri. 


the  medium  size  (four  years)  is  three 
yards  27  inches  wide,  or  2^^  yards  32 
inches  wide.  The  pattern  No.  4391  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  children  2,  4,  G  and  8 
years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 


A  Memory  of  the  Past. 

The  old  lady  in  Fig.  152  is  my  great 
aunt,  is  nearly  92  years  old,  and  has  al¬ 
ways  lived  in  this  house.  With  the  old 
wheel  she  has  spun  many  a  skein  of 
yarn,  which  she  has  knit  into  stockings 
for  her  five  boys,  besides  doing  her  farm 
work.  She  is  now  much  smarter  than 
many  younger  women.  Her  husband 
has  been  dead  a  long  time,  and  she  lives 
on  the  old  place  with  one  of  her  sons, 
who  has  a  family  of  his  own.  The 
building  in  the  shadow  is  the  shop 
where  my  Uncle  Solomon  and  the  boys 
used  to  make  shoes.  Years  ago,  before 
the  introduction  of  shoe  machinery, 
many  of  the  farmers  used  to  make  shoes 
in  Winter  and  whenever  they  had  any 
spare  time.  The  “stock”  would  be 
taken  in  “cases”  to  these  little  shops, 
and  returned  in  the  shape  of  shoes 
packed  nicely  in  these  “cases.”  But 
things  have  changed,  and  now  all  this 
work  is  done  in  a  large  building,  where 
the  work  is  so  divided  up  that  one  man 
does  a  very  small  part  in  making  a 
shoe,  and  it  is  now  hard  to  find  a  man 
who  can  make  a  whole  shoe.  The  dog 
shown  in  the  picture  belongs  to  a 
neighbor  but  stays  there  a  good  deal. 
Since  this  picture  was  taken  he  has 
been  “detailed.”  He  went  with  the  wo¬ 
men  folks  berrying,  and  got  before  the 
cars,  and  his  tail  was  cut  off  within  two 
inches  of  his  body.  w'.  ii.  r. 


The  coffee  habit  is  quickly  over¬ 
come  by  those  who  let  Grain-O 
take  its  place.  If  properly  made 
it  tastes  like  the  best  of  coffee.  No 
grain  coffee  compares  with  it  in 
flavor  or  healthfulness. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 


At  grocers  everywhere ;  15c.  and  26c.  per  package. 


PERRY  DAVIS’ 


i"PainkU\w 

I  The  world-known  household  remedy  for  cuts,  burns. 
I  bmises-cramps,  diarrhoea  and  all  bowel  complaints 


ALABASTINE 


Is  the  only 
wall  coat- 
tiiK  reconi- 

mendetl  bysanltarians.who  condemn  ordinary 
hot  and  cold  water  kalsoinines  and  wall  paper. 
Alabastlne  Is  a  rock  base  coaling  as  enduring 
as  the  wall,  in  hafidsonie  tints  and  effects. 
Free  information. 

Alabastlne  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 
and  1  OB  Water  Street,  New  York  City. 


A  RURAL  MAIL  BOX 

Should  bo 
simple,  neat, 

■strong,  and 
durable. 

A  box  may  be 
appro  veil  by 
the  P.  M.  (ion- 
eral  ami  still 
not  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser. 

On  r  “  Uncle 
Sam's  Favor¬ 
ite”  has  official 
approval  and 
also  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  thou¬ 
sands  who  are  _  _ 

using  It  and - — - - 

know  It’s  all  right. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  ■til 


U.  '-s  S'. 

maid 


BIG  PAYING  BUSINESS 

Write  for  nnmcs  of  hundreds  of  delighted 
custoincrs-  Muke  $80  to  $50 
weekly.  Do  busiueHs  at  home  ^  | 


or  traveling,  all  or  spare  time,  jwn 

selling  Gray  outfits  and  doing  _ 

genuine  gold,  silver,  nickle  and  metal 

Slating  on  Watches,  Jewelry,  Tableware, 

'icycles,  all  metal  goods.  Heavy  plate.  No  os- 

Scrlcnec,  quickly  learned.  Enormous  demand. 

lo  toys  or  hiiinbuis.  Outfits  all  sizes.  KverythSiig 
giiiiruntced.  l.et  us  start  you.  VVe  fi-noti  you  FREE. 
Write  today.  H.  IIU.VY  A  CO.,  Cl.VCIXNATl,  O. 


A  Little  Gold  Mine  tor  Women 

TlieU.S.  C’ook-.Stove  Fruit-Urler 
Dries  all  kinds  of  Fruits.  Berries,  Cher- 
rle.s.  Corn,  Vegetables,  etc.  It  takes 
no  extra  fire.  Always  ready  for  use, 
will  last  a  lifetime.  It  works  while 
you  cook.  Write  for  clrctilars  and 
special  terms  to  agents.  Price,  !$5. 
E.  B.Fahhnev,  B.120,Waynesboro,Pa 


EI&HT 

OLLARS 


,  AMO  NINETY-FIVE  CENTS 

'BUYS  THE  GENTS'  HIGH  GRADE 
NEW  1903  MODEL  BURDICK 
BICYCLE.  Shipped  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  with  the  understanding  and  agreement  that  you 
can  give  It  ten  days’  free  trial,  put  Ittoovery  test,  and  If 
you  do  not  find  It  handsomer,  stronger,  easlerrldlng,  bet- 
terequlpped,  better  tires,  hubs,  hangers,  bearings,  uiiii 
In  every  way  higher  grade  than  any  bicycle  you  can 
buy  from  any  other  house  la  Chicago,  at  homo  or 
elsewhere  for  less  than  *20.00,  you  can  return  the  bicycle 
to  us  at  our  expense,  aud  you  will  not  be  out  one  cent. 

FOR  OUR  FREE  SPECIAL  BICYCLE 

nHTJII  AfillC  showing  the  most  complete  line  of 
WnIALUUUC  new  1903  model  gents’,  ladles' 
and  children's  bicycles  at  prices  so  low  as  to  be  really 

startling,  for  everything  In  bicycle  sundries  and  sup- 

£Iles,  for  the  most  astonishingly  liberal  offer  ever 
eard  of,  cut  this  advertisement  out  aud  mall  to 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,*" 


Ayers 


Hair  Vigor 

Nearly  everybody  knows 
how  it  always  restores  color 
and  checks  falling.  X*owel^  Mass. 


Hutchins  Horizontal 

ROLLER  SWING 

Absolutely  new,  better  than  an  electric  fan  tn  hot  weather.  Operates 
uaeuN.v  UN  a  rocking  chulr.  Delightful  motion.  Guaranteed  not  to 
make  you  sick.  Mpeciul  discount  on  first  swing  to  introduce  where  we 
nave  no  agent.  Local  agents  wanted.  Exclusive  territory.  Travelers 
wanted  to  carry  as  a  side  line.  Handsome  1  lb.  aluminum  model  furnished. 
aUTCllINS  ROLLER  SWING  C«.,  Box  104.  ALTON,  ILL. 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs. Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best— J dr. 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLESAM  PRICES. 

New  York,  May  29.  1903. 
GRAIN.— Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  84^;  No.  1. 
Northern,  Spring:,  89]^;  No.  1,  hard  Duluth, 
90%.  Corn,  No.  2,  yellow,  65.  Oats,  No.  2, 
mixed,  39%.  Rye,  No.  2,  Western,  53. 

BEANS.— Marrow,  ch’ce,  $2.75@2.80;  com¬ 
mon  to  good,  $2.10@2.70;  medium,  choice, 
$2.30;  pea,  choice,  $2.30©'2.35;  medium  and 
pea,  common  to  good,  $20;2.25;  red  kidney, 
choice,  $2.95@2.97%;  common  to  good,  $2.40@ 
2.90;  white  kidney,  best,  $2.70@2.75;  black 
turtle  soupj  choice,  $2.65(S/2.75;  yellow  eye, 
choice,  $2.40(g;2.45;  Lima,  California.  $2.65® 
2.70. 

FEED.— City  bran,  $20.50;  middlings,  $21® 
23.  Linseed  meal,  $22.50.  Cottonseed  meal, 
$27®28. 

hay  and  straw.— Hay,  prime,  100  lbs. 
$1.05@1.10;  No.  1,  95®$1;  No.  2,  80®87%;  No. 
3,  70®76;  clover,  mixed,  70®76;  clover,  65®65; 
no  grade,  45®55;  salt.  50®65.  Straw,  long 
rye,  65@85;  short  rye,  50@55;  oat,  45@50. 

MILK.— Ebcchange  price  2%  cents  per 
quart  to  shippers  in  26-cent  freight  zone. 
Receipts  for  week  ending  May  23  were  236,- 
032  cans  of  milk  and  14,723  of  cream. 

BUTTER.— Creamery,  extras,  22;  firsts, 
21@21%;  seconds,  19y2@20%;  thirds,  18@19. 
State  dairy,  half-tubs,  extras,  21;  tubs, 
firsts,  19%@20%;  seconds,  18@19;  thirds,  16® 
17.  Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts,  19; 
seconds,  17@18;  lower  grades,  15@16.  West¬ 
ern  factory,  firsts,  15%®16;  seconds,  14%@ 
15;  thirds,  13@14.  Renovated,  extras,  18; 
firsts,  17@17%;  seconds,  15®16;  thirds,  12@14; 
packing  stock,  13®15;  Polls,  common  to 
prime,  13@16. 

CHEESE.— State,  f.  c.,  small,  fancy.  11%; 
fair  to  prime,  9@11;  large,  colored,  fancy, 
11%;  white,  fancy,  11;  fair  to  prime,  9%@ 
10%;  light  skims,  choice,  9;  part  skims, 
prime,  6@7;  fair  to  good,  6®6;  common,  3; 
full  skims,  2. 

EGGS. — State  &  Penn,  fancy,  selected, 
white,  18%@19;  fresh-gathered,  firsts,  17® 
17%;  storage  packed,  western,  fancy,  17; 
seconds,  15%@16%;  western,  fresh-gathr’d, 
firsts,  17;  seconds,  15@15%;  thirds,  14®  14%; 
Ky.,  fresh-gathered,  seconds,  14%@15;  3rds, 
13%@14;  Tenn.  and  other  Southern,  fresh- 
gathered,  13%@14;  Western,  fresh-gather’d, 
dirties.  No.  1,  13%®14;  No.  2,  13;  checks, 
11@12. 

HOPS. — N.  Y.  State,  1902,  choice,  lb,  23® 
24;  medium  to  prime,  21@22;  ordinary.  17® 
20;  N.  Y.  State,  1901,  15@18;  olds.  6@10;  Ger¬ 
man,  crop  1902,  36@43. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— Apples,  evaporated, 
fancy,  6%@7%;  choice.  6%®6;  prime,  5%® 
6%;  common,  4@5;  sun-dried,  quarters, 
3%@4%;  chops,  100  lbs,  $2.50@2.75;  cores  and 
skins,  100  lbs,  $1.50@1.65;  huckleberries,  15; 
blackberries.  8;  cherries,  18®20. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples,  N’th’n  Spy, 
fair  to  prime  $1.50@3;  Ben  Davis,  fair  to 
prime,  $1.50@2.50;  Baldwin,  fair  to  prime, 
$1.60®2.50;  Russet,  fair  to  prime,  $1.50®3; 
all  sorts,  common,  75®$1.25;  peaches,  Fla., 
Peen-to,  carrier,  $1.50@2.25;  Fla.,  Honey, 
$1.50@2.60;  Georgia,  Alexander,  $1®2;  cher¬ 
ries,  Southern,  quart,  10@15;  strawberries, 
N.  C.,  quart,  1@6;  Norfolk,  3®6;  Mary¬ 
land  &  Delaware,  2@10;  Jersey,  3®9;  up¬ 
river,  6®10;  blackberries,  N.  C.,  qt.,  6@15; 
huckleberries,  N.  C.,  qt.,  12@15;  goose¬ 
berries,  small  green,  qt..  6@6;  muskmelons, 
Fla.,  crate,  $1@2.50;  watermelons,  Fla., 
each,  25@65. 

V  EGE  TABLES . — Potatoes,  Bermuda, 
new*  prime,  $3.50@4;  Southern,  Rose,  prime, 
$2.25®3;  white  Chilis,  $2®2.75;  red  Chilis, 
$2®2.50;  seconds.  $1.50®1.75;  culls,  $1®1.25; 
old,  prime,  in  bulk,  180  lbs,  $1.75@2;  com¬ 
mon,  bbl.  or  sack,  $1.25®!. 50;  Sweets,  Jer¬ 
sey,  basket,  $1®1.50.  Asparagus.  Colossal, 
doz.  bchs,  $3.50@4.50;  extra,  $2.50®3.  prime, 
$1.50®2.25;  culls.  75®$1.25.  Beets,  100  bchs, 
$1®3.  Carrots,  100  bchs,  $1®2;  old,  bbl.  $1® 
2.50.  Cabbage.  Charleston,  bbl.  crate.  $1® 
1.50;  N.  ^C.,  bbi-crate,  $1@1.60;  Norfolk, 
barrel  or  crate,  $1.25®!.  50.  Cucumbers, 
Fla.,  basket,  $1.25®2;  crate,  $1®1.75;  Ch’n 
&  Savannah,  bskt,  $1.75@2.50  Cauliflowers, 
Norfolk,  bskt,  $1@1.50;  hothouse,  doz,  $1® 
1.75;  celery,  Fla.,  case,  $1.50@'2.50;  egg¬ 
plants,  Southern,  box,  $1@3;  green  corn, 
Fla.,  baskt  or  crate,  $2.50@3;  kale,  nearby, 
bbl,  30@40;  Lima  beans,  Fla.,  crate.  $1®2; 
lettuce,  nearby,  bbl,  $1@1.75;  onions,  old, 
red,  bag,  $1.50@2.50;  yellow,  bbl,  $1.50@3; 
Egyptian,  bag,  $2.50@2.65;  Bermuda,  crate. 
$1.50@1.85;  New  Orleans,  bag,  $1.25@1.35; 
Charleston,  basket,  $1@1.25;  okra,  carrier 
$2@2.50;  peppers,  Fla.,  carrier,  $1.50®2.25: 
peas.  North  Carolina,  basket,  50@$1;  Va., 
75®$1.25;  Baitimore,  $1.25®1.50;  Eastern 
Shore,  $1®1.50;  Del.  &  Md.,  $1.25@1.50;  Jer¬ 
sey,  $1.50@1.75;  Phila.,  $1.37®1.50;  parsnips, 
old,  bbl.,  75;  radishes,  nearby,  100  bchs, 
50@75;  rhubarb,  100  bchs,  $1@1.75;  spinach, 
nearby,  bbl.,  75®$1.25;  string  beans,  Sav., 
baskt,  50®$1.25;  Charleston,  bskt,  50@$1.50; 
N.  C.,  flat  wax,  bskt,  $1@1.50;  round  green, 
bskt,  $101.25;  flat  green,  bkt,  75@$1;  squash, 
Fla.,  white,  bbl-crate,  $1@2;  yellow  crook- 
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neck,  bbl-crate,  $1@2.25;  marrow,  bbl-crate. 
$2®3;  turnips,  Russia,  bbl.,  $1.50@1.75: 
white,  100  bchs,  $1@3;  tomatoes,  Fla.,  car¬ 
rier,  $1@2.50. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS— Lambs 
are  practically  out  of  the  market.  Calves, 
veals,  prime  lb,  9;  fair  to  good,  7%@8%; 
poor,  6@7;  pork,  Jersey,  light,  8%@9;  me¬ 
dium,  8%®8%. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Sp’ng  chickens,  near¬ 
by,  lb,  25;  Western,  25;  Southern,  20;  fowls. 
14;  roosters,  9;  turkeys,  10®11;  ducks,  W'n, 
pair,  80@$1;  Southern  &  Southwestern,  70® 
80;  geese.  Western,  $1.1201.25;  Southern  & 
Southwestern,  90®$1;  live  pigeons,  old,  35; 
young,  25. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.- Fresh-killed  — 
iced.— Turkeys,  young  hens  &  toms,  avge, 
best,  15;  fair  to  prime,  13014;  old,  14015; 
broilers,  Phila.,  3  to  4  lbs.  to  pair,  35040; 
State  and  Pa.,  3  to  4  lbs.  to  pair,  30035; 
Baltimore,  dry-picked,  2  lbs.  avge  to  pair, 
per  pair,  40060;  Western,  dry-picked,  lb, 
28030;  fowls.  Western,  small,  fancy,  12V2;. 
heavy,  12;  Southern  and  Southwestern, 
12012%;  ducks,  L.  I.,  Spring,  lb,  19;  East¬ 
ern  Spring,  19;  Jersey,  Pa.  and  Va.,  18; 
squabs,  prime,  lai-ge,  white,  dozen,  $2.75; 
mixed,  $2.25;  dark,  $1.50.  Frozen— Turkeys, 
young  hens.  No.  1,  19;  toms.  No.  1,  19; 
mixed.  No.  1.  19;  average,  17%018;  old  toms, 
18019;  broilers,  dry-picked.  No.  1,  19021; 
scalded.  No.  1,  16018;  chickens,  roasting, 
large  and  soft-meated.  16017;  average.  No. 
1,  15015%;  No.  2,  10012;  capons,  choice, 
large,  20022;  medium  size,  18019;  old  roos¬ 
ters,  9%;  ducks.  No.  1,  16017;  geese.  No.  1. 
11012. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK. — Native  steers,  $4.6505.40. 
Oxen,  $204.65.  Cows,  $1.7504.05.  Calves, 
veal,  $407;  buttermilks,  $3.7504.25.  Sheep, 
$2.5004.75.  Lambs,  $709.  Hogs,  State, 
$6.3006.50. 

EAST  BUFFALO.— Calves.  $4.5006.50. 
Sheep,  $3.7504.25.  Lambs,  $407.15.  Hogs, 
heavy,  $6.3006.35;  Yorkers  and  pigs,  $6.25® 
6.30;  roughs,  $5.3005.50. 

CHICAGO. — Steers,  good  to  prime,  $4.85® 
5.40;  stockei's  and  feeders,  $304.75;  Texans, 
$404.60;  canners,  $1.5002.75.  Hogs,  mixed 
and  butchers,  $5.7006;  good  to  choice, 
heavy,  $6.0506.35;  light,  $5.4505.80. 


A  MEETING  AT  THE  HlTChlNQS 
ORCHARD. 

The  Onondaga  Farmers’  Club  held  a  field 
meeing  under  the  auspices  and  with  the 
help  of  the  New  York  Farmers’  Institute 
at  the  farm  of  Grant  G.  Hitchings.  South 
Onondaga,  on  May  20.  Superintendent  F. 
E.  Dawley  provided  the  speakers,  and  the 
members  of  the  club  arranged  for  a  picnic 
dinner  in  the  usual  happy  way  in  which 
such  things  are  enjoyed  by  the  counti'y 
people.  The  day  was  a  very  pleasant  one, 
and  there  was  a  large  attendance  of  the 
farmers  and  their  families,  there  being 
about  300  present.  The  meeting  was  held 
in  the  apple  orchard  of  Mr.  Hitchings, 
which  is  famous  as  being  one  that  is 
grown  by  the  grass-mulch  method.  In¬ 
deed,  it  was  a  most  delightful  place  to  hqld 
an  outdoor  meeting,  the  spreading  trees 
furnishing  ample  shade  and  the  soft  grass 
a  carpet  of  living  green  under  foot. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to 
discuss  the  subject  of  spraying  apple  or¬ 
chards  and  to  show  the  new  power  sprayers 
at  work.  Mr.  Dawley  had  arranged  with 
several  of  the  makers  of  power  sprayers 
to  send  sample  machines  and  agents  to 
show  their  merits  while  at  work,  but  all 
of  them  failed  to  be  there,  owing  to  the 
urgent  calls  for  the  machines  from  custo¬ 
mers.  One  that  was  packed  ready  for 
shipment  to  the  meeting  was  finally  taken 
home  by  a  man  who  had  come  200  miles  to 
be  sure  to  get  one  that  had  been  ordered 
by  him  loqg  before.  However,  the  WiOrk- 
ing  of  the  hand  machine  owned  by  Mr. 
Hitchings  was  shown. 

Prof.  S.  A.  Beach,  of  the  Geneva  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  explained  in  a  most  lucid 
way  the  right  and  wrong  ways  of  prepar¬ 
ing  Bordeaux  Mixture,  doing  the  work  in 
the  presence  of  the  audience  while  he 
talked  about  it.  The  point  is  not  only  to 
dissolve  the  sulphate  of  copper  and  lime 
separately,  but  to  dilute  the  solutions  with 
water  to  the  full  extent  before  putting 
them  together.  This  prevents  the  settling 
of  the  chemicals  for  a  very  much  longer 
time  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  solu¬ 
tions  were  diluted  after  being  mixed. 
Prof.  Beach  also  stated  that  the  time  had 
come  when  pumping  the  sprayers  by  hand 
should  stop,  excent  in  very  small  orchards, 
and  the  steam  or  gasoline  engines  be  used; 
because  their  power  is  much  cheaper  and 
more  effective  than  hand  power.  Prof.  W. 
G.  Johnson  talked  of  the  necessity  of  do¬ 
ing  the  spraying  in  the  most  thorough 
manner;  because  many  who  only  gave  a 
touch  of  poison  to  the  trees  and  could  see 
but  little  effect  from  it  might  think  they 
had  done  their  duty  and  found  the  reme¬ 
dies  of  little  or  no  value.  He  also  spoke 
of  the  good  effects  of  the  larger  power 
sprayers  in  some  of  the  big  commercial 
orchards  of  the  western  and  southern 


countries  lately  visited  by  him.  He  said 
that  in  one  apple  orchard  in  Delaware  it 
had  been  found  that  the  owner  could  do 
much  better  work  -with  a  sprayer  run  by 
a  2%  horse-power  gasoline  engine  and  two 
cheap  colored  boys  to  help  than  when  he 
formerly  used  four  white  men  and  the  hand- 
power  machine.  Big  tanks  and  plenty  of 
cheap  power  to  spray  their  contents  on 
the  trees  is  what  is  needed.  Mrs.  B.  B. 
Lord,  of  Sinclairville,  H.  W.  Collingwood 
and  H.  E.  Van  Deman  spoke  in  the  after¬ 
noon. 

But  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
meeting  was  the  opportunity  to  see  the 
Hitchings  orchard.  It  is  on  a  north  slope 
that  is  not  too  steep  to  run  a  wagon  over 
easily,  and  not  very  stony  on  the  surface. 
The  subsoil  is  said  to  be  clay  underlaid  by 
stone.  The  trees  are  of  various  ages,  from 
a  few  that  seemed  to  be  50  or  more  years 
old  to  those  that  were  set  within  a  year, 
but  most  of  them  about  12  to  15  years, 
apparently.  All  of  them  seemed  to  be  in 
fairly  thrifty  condition,  even  to  the  small 
replants  that  stood  between  the  very  large 
trees,  the  latter  being  quite  surprising  to 
me;  although  there  had  been  no  tillage 
whatever,  unless  a  light  mulching  with 
grass  might  be  so  considered.  The  grass 
forms  a  solid  sod,  with  some  perennial 
weeds  evidently  gaining  a  foothold.  The 
mowing  machine  is  run  over  the  entire 
surface  once  during  the  Summer.  All  the 
trees,  except  some  of  the  very  old  ones, 
are  headed  low  and  their  lower  branches 
evidently  lie  on  the  ground  when  loaded 
with  apples.  No  commercial  fertilizers 
have  ever  been  applied  to  the  soil  of  the 
orchard,  so  Mr.  Hitchings  told  me,  and  1 
saw'  no  evidence  of  stable  manure,  except 
about  a  few  of  the  small  trees.  The 
larger  trees  had  jusi  set  a  fair  percentage 
of  fruit,  and  are  evidently  preparing  for 
another  good  crop.  If  it  is  as  large  and 
highly  colored  as  that  which  I  have  seen 
from  the  same  trees  in  former  years  it 
will  surely  be  first  class.  Whether  others 
can  attain  the  same  results  by  the  same 
system  on  other  kinds  of  land,  or  even  on 
the  same  kind  of  land,  is  a  question  that 
seems  to  me  reasonable  to  ask.  My  be¬ 
lief  is  that  it  should  be  tried  in  a  small 
way,  but  to  practice  the  thorough  tillage 
system  for  the  main  part  of  the  orchard, 
until  the  grass-mulch  plan  has  proved  itself 
safe  and  profitable.  This  was  my  belief 
before  seeing  this  orchard,  and  is  now  con¬ 
firmed.  Mr.  Hitchings  is  trying  the  plan 
on  several  young  apple  orchards  and  one 
peach  orchard,  to  the  amount  of  about 
15,000  trees  on  different  slopes  and  on  flat 
land  as  well;  and  he  told  me  that  he  was 
not  sure  of  its  success  in  all  of  them,  but 
on  the  north  slopes  and  in  the  same  moist 
soil  as  that  of  the  old  orchard  he  feels 
confident  it  is  entirely  practical. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Early  Lambs.— We  shipped  a  lot  of 
lambs  the  past  Winter,  50  this  week,  and 
still  think  the  Tunis  half-bloods  are  the 
best.  Last  Winter  my  man  bought  some 
lambs  that  averaged  44  pounds  at  10  cents 
per  pound,  and  shipped  with  them  two 
half-blood  Tunis  that  weighed  38  pounds. 
Those  he  bought  did  not  sell  for  as  much 
as  he  paid,  and  my  two  38-pound  Tunis 
sold  for  $11  per  head.  Later  in  the  Spring 
a  Shropshire  grade  that  weighed  and 
looked  as  good  as  the  Tunis  went  to  Bos¬ 
ton  and  the  Tunis  sold  for  $10  per  head 
the  entire  lot.  and  the  Shropshire  sold  for 
$5.  CLARK  AT.T.TH- 


Married  man,  with  family,  wants 

work.  Am  a  fanner.  Address 

C.  C.,  Box  36,  Bamegat,  N.  J 


Wanted — Nursery  Stock  Salesmen;  big 
pay  weekly.  Great  chance  for  gilt-edged  men. 
PRUDENTIAL  ORCHARD  CO.,  Shermansvllle,  Pa 


Wanted — Farm  hand;  must  milk  well, 
be  capable  teamster,  and  care  for  farm  horses.  State 
experience  and  wages  wanted. 

JOHN  8.  WALSH,  Mont  Clare,  111. 


ATTEWTIflM  I’oultry  Farmers.— Young  man  of 
H  I  I  Uil  Mull  brains  will  Invest  $.50  and  services 
for  fair  wages  and  chance  to  learn.  Improves  every 
opportunity:  worker.  Country  experience. 

Address  N.  F.,  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IH  A  MTCn— -^Konts  with  rig  to  sell  stock  food. 
If  nil  I  LU  B.  J.  WORST,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


F 


OR  Farms,  Colonial  Homes,  Orchards,  best 
climate  and  water,  good  transportation,  write 
ALBEMARLE  IMMIGRATION  SOCIETY,  Char¬ 
lottesville,  Va.  Sam’l  B.  Woods,  President. 


North  Carolina  farm  1,000  acres.  Grass,  grain 
and  tobacco  land,  high,  healthy  section,  on  rail¬ 
road  and  telephone  line,  can  be  cut  in  several  small 
tracts.  It  is  a  bargain;  only  $8,000. 

Address  OWNER,  Box  21,  Oxford,  N.  C. 


For  Sale. — Chicken  Farm,  near  Ilicks- 
vllle,  L.  I  ,N.  Y.,  comprising  48  acres.  Seven-room 
house  with  bath;  barn,  engine  house,  tank  tower, 
four  chicken  houses  and  outbuildings.  Artesian 
well.  600  fruit  trees.  Price,  $6,000. 

Address  Box  191,  Hlcksvllle,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

The  safest  place  to  buy  a  farm  Is  near  a  growing 
olty.  The  last  census  made  Toledo  the  fastest-grow- 
g  city  In  the  United  States.  I  have  farms  for  salt 
irithin  20  miles  of  the  olty  llnutii  from  $40  to  I1S6  psi 
aore.  Address  W.  L.  HOLBROOK,  201  &  202  Gardaii 
Building.  Toledo,  Ohio,  for  oiroular.  BeferenoMi 
hlo  Savings  Bank  and  National  Bank  cf  Comineroa 


REAL  ESTATE  WANTED 

For  Hundrodm  of  Camh  Buyora. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  these  Cash  Rajers  you  can  get  In  full  In 
ounmonthlv  C.  S.  REAL  ESTATE  JOURNAL.  These  cash  buyers  are 
located  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Qet  onr  Journal 
and  write  to  them,  and  sell  your  property  yourself.  If  the  buyers' 
addresses  are  not  Incur  Journal, we  will  refund  your  money.  Yearly 
aubsoriptlons  $1.00.  The  first  Journal  may  make  or  save  you  many 
dollars  In  buying  or  selling.  Sample  Journals  25  cents  enoh, 

U  .  S.  Real  Estate  Journals  52  House  Block,  lUon,  N.  Y. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR 


farm,  home,  business,  or  other 
propierty  (no  matter  where  located 
or  how  large  or  small)  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  me.  Send  descrip¬ 
tion,  state  price,  and  get  full  par¬ 
ticulars  free.  Est’d  1896.  Highest 
references.  Offices  in  14  atiea, 
from  Boston  to  Ban  Frandsco. 

W.  M.  OSTRANDER 

N.  A.  Bnlldlng,  Philadelphia 


Oldest  Commission 

3gg8,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game, etc.  Fruits. 
M.  B.  WOODWARD,  802  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


WANTED 

Hay  of  AN  Grades, 

F.  D.  HEWITT, 

l/tO  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


/  Fearless 
Thre 


Best  for  sinjjle  farmer 
several  neighbors, 
tread  power  it’s  all  indoors. 

Suitable  for  either  horse  power  or  engine.  Threshes  and 
cleans  perfectly.  Runs  easy.  Also  lioise  Powers,  En¬ 
gines,  Feed  Cutters,  Wood  Saws,  Silos,  etc  Send  for 
catalogue. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  Cobleskiil,  N.  Y. 


“Free  from  the  care  which  wearies  and  annoys 
Wliere  every  hour  brings  Its  several  Joys." 

^‘AMERICA’S 

SUMMER 

RESORTS’^ 

This  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
publications  of  its  kind,  and  will 
assist  those  who  are  wondering 
where  they  will  go  to  spend  their 
vacation  this  summer. 

It  contains  a  valuable  map,  in 
addition  to  much  interesting  in¬ 
formation  regarding  resorts  on  or 
reached  by  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

A  copy  will  be  sent  free,  postpaid,  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  a  two-cem.  stamp,  by 
George  H.  Daniels,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
New  York  Central  &,  Hudson  River  Rail¬ 
road,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 


FITTING  CHART  FREE! 

SAVE  YOUR 
EYES. 

We  save  you  SZ  to  S8  on  a  pair  of  glasses.  Fit  guar* 
antood  by  mail  by  graduate  optician. 

Warranted  German  Silver  Spectacles,  -  tl.OO. 
Warranted  Gold  Spectacles,  •  -  -  2.00. 

DIAMOND  OPTICAL  CO.  1112  Adams  Street,  Toledo, Ohlcx 


For  C.lub  of  10  or  12. 

If  you  want  a  good  Shotgun  you  need 
not  pay  fancy  jirices  for  it.  There  is 
none  better  made  than  the  Stevens.  No.  1 
has  top  snap,  low  rebounding  hammer, 
special  “electro  steel”  choke  bored  for 
niti’o  powder,  walnut  stock,  inibher  butt, 
plate  case-hardened  frame.  Forearm 
attached  to  barrel,  and  fitted  with  metal 


joint.  Price,  $5.. 50.  No.  2,  in  addition  to 
No.  1,  has  automatic  shell  ejector,  check¬ 
ed  ijistol  grip  and  forearm.  Price  $6.50. 
These  guns  are  12,  16  or  20-gauge,  28,  30 
and  32-inch  barrel,  and  weigh  about  6X 
pounds.  We  will  send  No.  1  free  for  a 
club  of  10  subscriptions,  or  No.  2  for  a 
club  of  12  at  $1  each. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  ^  ork. 
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MARKET  NOTES 


WOOL  business  is  light,  with  prices  firm 
and  working  upward.  The  following  fig¬ 
ures  give  a  fair  idea  of  sales;  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  XX  and  above,  31@.32  cents; 
X,  2S@29:  No.  1.  30®31,  Michigan  X  and 
above.  25@26;  No.  1,  26@27;  Montana,  fine, 
choice,  IS;  low,  16@17;  Wyoming,  fine,  H@ 
l.>^. 

FRUITS.— Apple  trade  is  dull,  feeling  the 
effect  of  heavy  strawberry  receipts. 
There  are  still  plenty  of  Spies  and  Bald¬ 
wins  to  be  had  at  J2  to  $3.  The  bulk  of 
strawberries  continue  low.  We  see  more 
of  fair  quality  than  last  week,  but  there 
are  still  some  too  much  dried  up  to  be 
salable,  and  others  that  show  rain  damage. 
The  eating  qualities  of  the  medium-sized 
ones  are  superior  to  the  overgrown  soft 
specimens  grown  in  a  wet  season.  Small 
quantities  of  Florida  muskmelons  and 
watermelons  are  on  hand.  The  musk- 
melons  are  uncertain  affairs,  mostly  poor. 
The  watermelons  are  better,  and  carload 
lots  are  expected  soon. 

apple  prices.— “What  were  the  re¬ 
turns  for  American  apples  in  London  for 
the  last  w'eek  of  January  and  first  two 
of  February  this  year?”  n. 

The  following  reply  is  from  facts  fur 
nished  by  two  exporters  of  this  ‘"ity, 
Frank  F'orster,  of  George  R.  Meeker  & 
Co..  6-10  Bridge  St.,  and  W.  M.  French, 
10  Jay  St.  The  prices  given  are  net  in 
New  York.  During  the  last  week  of  Jan¬ 
uary  216  barrels  brought  $2.15;  45,  $1.45: 
218.  $1..‘'5;  48,  $1.81;  14,  $1.66.  February— 25. 
$2.54;  198,  $1.71;  25,  $2.56;  148,  $2.42;  220,  $2.40: 
53.  $2.18;  211,  $2.39;  191,  $1.88.  The  highest 
pi  ices  were  for  a  few  Golden  Russet  and 
Greening;  Baldwin  came  next,  and  the 
lowest  figures  were  for  inferior  Greening. 

IMPORT  FRUIT  DECISIONS.— Consid¬ 
erable  general  interest  has  been  attached 
to  several  cases,  particularly  in  Baltimore, 
in  which  fruit  importers  have  been  made 
to  pay  a  duty  on  worthless  stuff.  In  some 
instances  portions  of  pineapple  or  banana 
cargoes  were  reduced  to  slush,  and  con¬ 
demned  by  the  board  of  health,  yet  it  was 
held  that  the  duty  must  be  paid  unless  it 
could  be  shown  that  at  least  10  per  cent  of 
the  cargo  was  entirely  spoiled.  This 
ruling  has  now  been  reversed,  and  fruit 
that  arrives  in  the  condition  of  garbage  is 
not  to  be  counted  at  all  in  figuring  duties 
This  appears  to  be  a  common  sense  de¬ 
cision,  as  there  is  no  justice  in  making 
one  pay  a  tax  on  produce  rendered  worth¬ 
less  in  transit,  whether  the  portion  dam¬ 
aged  be  more  or  less  than  10  per  cent. 

VEGETABLES.- The  boom  in  old  pota¬ 
toes  was  short-lived.  They  advanced  50 
cents  per  barrel  and  lost  it  all  in  a  week. 
New  potatoes  are  very  plentiful,  and 
about  the  same  decline  in  price  is  noted. 
The  medium  grades  are  now  within  the 
reach  of  the  average  buyer.  We  see  con¬ 
siderable  prime  asparagus,  but  the  de¬ 
mand  at  present  is  very  weak.  Radishes 
and  lettuce  are  not  equal  in  quality  to  re¬ 
ceipts  a  month  ago.  The  drought  in  near¬ 
by  producing  districts  is  one  cause.  These 
vegetables  must  grow  very  rapidly  to  be 
fit  to  eat.  Lettuce  that  drags  along  gets 
tough  and  bitter  and  an  ordinarily  mild 
and  crisp  radish  becomes  stringy  and 
nearly  as  hot  as  red  pepper.  Green  peas 
and  beans  range  from  50  cents  to  $1.75  per 
%-barrel  basket.  Cucumbers  and  toma¬ 
toes  are  meeting  a  somewhat  better  sale. 

SURVEYING  EQUIPMENT  WANTED.— 
“Where  can  I  get  second-hand  instruments 
for  surveying,  with  attachments  for  run¬ 
ning  canals,  ditches,  reservoir  sites,  etc., 
in  perfect  order  and  warranted  to  do  good 
work?”  R. 

A  practical  surveyor  might  find  satis¬ 
factory  Instruments  at  pawnbrokers  and 
similar  second-hand  places.  Many  of  these 
dealers  have  fine  articles  of  all  kinds  on 
which  small  sums  have  been  advanced  to 
owners,  who  have  never  been  able  to  re¬ 
deem  them,  but  there  is  considerable  risk 
in  buying  anything  of  this  sort,  particu¬ 
larly  delicate  instruments,  which  may 
easily  get  out  of  order  in  being  handled 
by  people  who  are  not  familiar  with  their 
u.ses.  While  it  might  be  possible  to  find 
a  real  bargain  at  some  of  these  places,  we 
should  prefer  to  pay  more  for  new  instru¬ 
ments,  with  a  responsible  manufacturer’s 
guarantee,  unless  we  could  get  the  tools  of 
some  retiring  surveyor  whom  we  knew 
had  taken  proper  care  of  them. 

bakery  COMPETITION.— Near  The 
bf.-Y.  office  is  a  conservative  baker 
who  does  quite  a  large  and  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  and  makes  but  little  attempt  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  half-dozen  or  more  nearby 
tradesmen  in  his  line.  While  they  give 
seven  or  eight  rolls  or  cakes  for  five  cents, 
he  sticks  to  the  old  scale  of  six.  or  five, 
if  one  sits  at  the  table  to  eat  them.  He 
worries  but  little  over  the  cut  prices  of  his 
neighbors;  has  no  trouble  to  hold  his  trade, 
and  could  probably  increase  it  considerably 
f  he  cared  to.  His  hold  on  customers  is 
based  on  the  superior  quality  of  every¬ 


thing  he  makes.  The  reasons  are  long 
practical  experience  and  high-grade  ma 
terlals.  No  low-grade  fats  are  put  into  his 
cakes.  Hence  there  is  none  of  that  strong, 
greasy  flavor  so  often  found  in  bakers' 
cakes,  rendering  them  unpalatable  and  in¬ 
digestible.  Customers  from  Long  Island 
and  New'  Jersey  go  out  of  their  way  to  get 
his  bread  and  carry  it  several  miles  to 
their  homes.  One  year  a  man  who  casu¬ 
ally  stopped  there  to  eat  a  little  lunch, 
gave  him  an  order  to  send  bread  dally  to 
a  Summer  hotel  75  miles  away.  He  was 
w'illlng  to  pay  the  full  price  and  transpor¬ 
tation  charges  in  order  to  get  what  he 
was  sure  would  please  his  guests  better 
than  the  bakery  goods  nearer  home.  This 
case  is  somewhat  unusual,  as  not  every 
man  can  hold  and  increase  trade  in  this 
way,  solely  on  the  quality  of  his  goods 
without  any  other  effort  at  advertising. 
Yet  the  principle  is  worth  remembering  as 
applying  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  to  all 
who  have  produce  to  sell,  whether  butter, 
apples,  strawberries,  chickens,  etc. 

w.  w.  H. 


Pears  for  Quick  Returns. 

M.  It.  P.,  lowa.—Ot  the  following  varieties 
of  pears,  which  are  young  bearers  and 
which  varieties  do  not  commence  bearing 
as  standards  until  six  to  12  years  old? 
Koonce,  Wilder,  Tyson,  Howell,  Krull, 
Seckel,  Sheldon,  Lawrence,  Bloodgood, 
Osband,  Gifford,  Rutter,  Boussock,  Bose, 
Elizabeth,  Vicar  and  Marguerite.  I  wish 
to  plant  only  young  bearers. 

Ans. — Of  the  varieties  mentioned 
those  which  are  considered  the  earlier 
to  bear  are  Wilder,  Tyson,  Howell, 
Bloodgood,  Boussock  and  Elizabeth.  But 
the  question  may  properly  be  asked, 
why  not  plant  some  dwarf  pear  trees, 
that  fruit  may  be  obtained  at  an  early 
age?  It  seems  to  me  a  mistake  to  sac¬ 
rifice  the  advantages  of  a  good  succes¬ 
sion  of  varieties  for  the  purpose  of  hav¬ 
ing  standard  trees  only.  By  planting 
some  dwarf  trees  it  is  easy  to  get  fruit 
of  more  tardy  bearers  at  i-n  early  age. 
A  good  plan  is  to  set  dwarf  trees  so  deep 
that  they  will  start  roots  above  the 
quince  stock,  which  will  eventually 
cause  the  trees  to  grow  to  be  almost  as 
large  as  standards,  and  at  tne  same  time 
serve  the  early-bearing  purposes  of 
dwarfs.  There  are  many  such  trees  now 
in  the  fruit  gardens  and  orchards  of  the 
country.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Fertilizing  Tomatoes  and  Strawberries. 

J.  W.  n..  East  Hampton,  N.  Y. — I  am 
desirous  of  growing  some  very  early  tomn- 
toes.  I  have  a  nice  lot  of  plants  that  I 
have  grown  myself  of  the  Early  Freedom 
variety.  What  is  the  best  way  to  hurry 
them  along  and  bring  them  into  early 
bearing?  What  kind  of  fertilizer  is  best 
to  use  on  them  to  push  them  along?  Will 
pinching  the  vines  or  breaking  them  at  the 
base  a  little  cause  the  fruit  to  ripen  any 
earlier?  How  much  fruit  ought  each  vine 
to  have  on  or  what  is  a  good  fair  yield  per 
plant?  Will  it  do  to  use  nitrate  of  soda 
on  melons  to  try  to  hurry  them  along? 
If  it  will  how  much  would  you  use  to  the 
acre  on  both  watermelons  and  muskmel¬ 
ons?  How  will  nitrate  of  soda  do  on  young 
strawberry  plants,  and  how  much  per  acre? 

Ans. — A  liberal  supply  of  old,  well- 
rotted  stable  manure  is  the  best  ferti¬ 
lizer  you  can  use  for  the  purpose.  It 
should  be  well  spaded  in  and  mixed  with 
the  soil  where  the  plants  are  to  stand. 
Nitrate  of  soda  will  greatly  stimulate  the 
leaf  and  vine  growth,  but  will  delay  the 
ripening  of  the  tomatoes  from  a  week  to 
10  days,  and  other  chemicals  will  not 
benefit  in  the  way  of  promoting  earli¬ 
ness,  though  potash  in  the  form  of  wood 
ashes  and  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  form 
of  ground  bone  will  greatly  increase  the 
yield.  Eight  to  10  pounds  is  a  good 
yield  for  early  tomatoes  for  plants  in 
the  field,  even  under  the  most  liberal 
culture.  If  you  care  to  use  nitrate  of 
soda  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  vines, 
regardless  of  delaying  the  season  of 
ripening,  it  should  be  applied  at  the  rate 
of  200  pounds  per  acre;  half  as  soon  as 
the  plants  show  bloom.  Scatter  the  ni¬ 
trate  near  the  roots  of  the  plants  and 
cultivate  in;  the  other  half  from  two  to 
three  weeks  later.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  a 
vei'y  good  fertilizer  for  strawberries,  and 
it  should  be  applied  in  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  per  acre,  scattered  along  the  rows 
near  the  plants  and  hoed  or  cultivated 
in.  It  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  on 
the  leaves  when  wet,  as  it  is  likely  to 
burn  them.  It  is  very  useful  in  promot¬ 
ing  (he  growth  of  the  strawberry  plant, 
and  enables  it  to  make  a  strong,  stocky 
hill  for  next  season’s  fruiting. 


The  Siaw'i 

In  married  life  is  generally 
made  on  an  equal  footing 
of  health  in  man  and  wife. 
But  how  soon,  in  many 
cases,  the  wife  loses  the 
start  and  fades  in  face  and 
fails  in  flesh,  while  her 
husband  grows  even  mor* 
rugged  and  robust. 

There  is  one  chief  cau8« 
for  this  wifely  failure  and 
that  is,  the  failure  of  the 
womanly  health.  When 
there  is  irregularity  or  an 
unhealthy  drain,  inflam¬ 
mation,  ulceration  or 
female  weakness,  the  gen¬ 
eral  health  is  soon  ia> 
paired. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite 
Prescription  cures  woman¬ 
ly  diseases.  It  establishei 
regularity,  dries  unhealthy  drains,  heal* 
inflammation  and  ulceration  and  cures 
female  w'eakness.  It  makes  weak  women 
strong  and  sick  women  well. 


"  little  over  a  year  ago  I  wrote  to  vou  for 
advice,”  says  Mrs.  Elizabeih  J.  Fisher,  of  Diana, 
"W.  Va.  "You  advised  me  to  use  Dr.  Fierce’* 
Favorite  Prescription  and  'Golden  Medical  Dis¬ 
covery,’  which  1  did.  and  with  the  most  happy 
result.  I  was  troubled  with  female  weakness 
and  bearing-down  pains.  Had  a  very  bad  pain 
nearly  all  the  time  in  my  left  side,  nervousness 
and  headache.  Was  so  weak  I  could  hardly 
walk  across  my  room.  Could  not  sit  up  only 
just  a  little  while  at  a  time.  My  husband  got 
me  some  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  medicine  and  I  began 
its  u.se.  Refore  1  had  taken  two  bottles  I  was 
able  to  help  do  ray  work.  I  used  throe  bottles 
in  all  and  it  cured  me.  Now  I  do  all  my  house¬ 
work.  It  is  the  be.st  medicine  I  ever  used.” 


The  Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser, 
in  paper  covers,  is  sent  /ree  on  receipt  of 
21  one-cent  stamps  to  pay  expense  of 
mailing  oo/y.  Address  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce, 
Buffalo.  N  Y. 


iv  1  v>  a  y  3  I  II  u  r  u  ^  I  . 

Opened  easily  by  any 
vehicle.  Sales  at  fac¬ 
tory  prices. 


Page  Poultry  Fence 

Heaviest  and  strongest  made— fences  poultry  IN  and 
stock  OUT.  Dealers  don’ t  keep  it.  W  rite  us. 

FA<iK  WOVK.N  IVIKE  FKXCK  CO.,  ADUIA.N,  MICH. 


&  FENCE  MACHINE 

That  combines  Simplicity,  Durability,  Ra 
pldlty  and  Economy,  The  DUPLEX.  It 
makes  over  100  Styles,  60  to  70  rod  a  day,  of 
Home-high,  Iloll-Btroiig,  Pig  nnil  Chleken-tight 
Fence  that  combines  Strength,  Uniformity, 
Permanency,  Reliability  and  Efficiency 
AT  COST  OK  WIKE.  Machine  on  Trial.  Fuf: 
Information  free.  Wire  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Write  today. 
KITSELXAN  BROTHERS,  BoxD92  Hanele,  Ind. 


JULY  TO  JANUARY 


best  time  in  the  year  to  buy  and  construct  wire  fence, 
as  you  can  set  your  jto.sts  in  solid  ground  and  sectiro 
fencing  promptly.  Our  catalogue,  FUFIE,  illustrating 
and  describing  the  he  iviest  &  strongest  fence  iii:  de 
THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


CHAMPION  Hay  BalcrS 

If  Wanting  a  Hay  Press,  Address 

FAMOUS  MFQ.  CO.east  Chicago,  ind. 


'I'ho  most  thorough  earth  stiirer  ever  used.  Roth 
surface  and  subsoil  plow.  Disk  cutters  produ<  6  2.')  per 
cent  more  crop.  Subsoil  water  does  It.  Cuts  a  track 
5  feet  wide,  1  foot  deep.  Disks  are  strong,  Willcut 
and  subdue  a  bog  swamp.  Cuts  largo  roots  anywhere. 
Sure  death  to  all  vegetation,  bushes,  Hunch  grass, 
Witch  grass.  Quack  grass,  hardback,  thistles,  wild 
rose,  morning-glory,  milkweed,  sunHower,  and  KJO 
other  jdants.  This  Bush  Harrow  Is  guaranteed  to  kill 
any  bush  rose  or  plant  that  grows  quick,  and  leaves 
the  land  clean  for  any  crop.  Send  for  Clrenlarg. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  Higganum,  Ct 


“Just  as  good!”  “Just  as  good  1”  Did  you  say?  “Just 
as  good  as  veterinary  Pixinel”  The  dealer  who  tells 
you  this  is  mistaken.  He  does  not  knorv. 

FACTS  AND  TESTS  FKOVE  IT  I 

Emery,  Ky.,  April  9,  1903. 

I  feel  it  my  duty  to  toll  what  Veterinary  Pixlne  did 
for  a  horse  of  mine.  Ho  yvascut  with  a  knife  between 
the  fore  legs  3  Inches  deep  and  2  Inches  long,  which 
every  luinute  would  gap  open.  I  used  several  different 
kinds  of  remedies  without  success,  even  to  having 
somestitches  taken.  Nothing  did  any  good  and  it  kept 
swelling  and  became  feverish.  1  almost  gave  uu 
hopes  of  getting  him  well.  I  saw  your  ad  v.  and,  as  It 
was  the  last  chance,  I  purchase  a  box  at  the  druggists 
and  used  It  as  directed,  and  before  the  box  was  used 
up  the  cut  was  entirely  well.  I  intend  to  keep  a  supply 
on  hand  for  emergency  casesif  it  costs  a  dollar  a  box. 
I’ lease  accept  my  thanks  for  the  good  I  have  received 
from  its  use  and  if  you  choose  you  can  use  my  name 
and  testimony.  W.  8.  CAMPBELL,  Emery,  Ky 


This  penetrating,  stimulating,  soothing,  absorbing, 
antiseptic,  healing  ointment  heals  from  beneath  the 
.surface  by  disinfecting  the  parts,  subduing  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  stimulating  health  granulations,  not  by  dry¬ 
ing  and  .scabbing,  and  stimulates  growth  of  hair, 
natural  color. 

Makes  quick,  clean  and  healthy  cure;  heals  sting¬ 
ing,  burning,  chronic,  saddle  and  colhir  galls,  hopple 
chafes,  ab^cesse8,  inflammatory  sores  and  all  skin 
'lisease.  It  penetrates,  stimulates,  soothes  and  heals 
while  horse  wo>  ks.  Money  refunded  if  it  falls. 

2  oz.  bo.v,  2.5c.  8  oz.  box,  50c.  6-Ib  package,  $4. 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHENHCAL  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Also  manufacturers  of 


Send  for  our  booklet— a  valuable  treatise  on  the  in¬ 
juries  and  diseases  of  horses  and  tells  why 
“SAVE-THE-HOKSE  ’  WILL  POSITIVELY  AND 
PERMANENTLY  CURE.  Bone  and  Bog  Spavin, 
1  hqroughpin.  Ringbone  (except  low  ringbone),  Curb, 
Splint,  Capned  Hock,  WindputT,  Shoe  Boil,  Weak  and 
Sitrained  Tendon  ami  all  Lameness. 

Give  full  particulars  as  to  your  case— give  Veteri¬ 
narian’s  diagnosis  If  he  Is  competent;  inform  us 
fully  as  to  the  age,  development,  location  of  swelling, 
lameness,  action  and  previous  treatment— and  we  will 
advise  ytJii  frankly  as  to  the  possibilities  of  “Save- 
tlie-Horse  ’. 

!Si5  PICK  BOTTI.K. 

written  guarantee  with  every  bottle  given  under  our 
seal  and  signature,  constructed  solely  to  satisfy  and 
protect  you  fully.  Need  of  second  bottle  is  almost 
improbable,  except  in  rarest  of  cases. 

$5  atall  dnigglstsand  dealers  or  sent  express  paid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


rur  ociit;  Turbine  SEPARATOR,  capac¬ 
ity  1,000  pounds  per  hour.  Used  very  little;  In  good 
condition.  Going  out  of  business. 

Address  B.  F.  BRUNDRED,  Oil  City,  Pa, 


imiiiaFPi 


For  residences,'  barnsr  poul- 
try^houses  and  silos.  Posi- 
lively  the  hiost  durabie  and 
ecohomical  ‘  roofing  on  the 
market.  .-Anyone  can  apply 
it.  Water-proof.  Contains 
no  tar.  Will  not  melt.  Lasts 
indefihitely. ,  : 

L-  -  SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  K. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO. 

|00_ WiuuAM  St.-;  New  York.. 


HORSE  POWERS 

THRASHERS  Wood 
and  CLEANERS  Saws 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Ontflts.  I^evel  OIITTCDO 
Tread, Pat. Governor,  Feed  and  En.silage  uU  I  I  tno 

ELLISKEYSTONEAGR’LWORKS.PottstOwn.Pa 

F.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Willet,N.  Y. 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  andWheatllirasher 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 


thrash  Rye  or  Whe 
without  bi'uislng 
breaking  the  straw,  ai 
tie  it  again  in  perfe 
bundles. Can  be  cbangi 
in  fifteen  minutes  to 
„  ,  ^  spike-tooth  Oat,  Whea 

Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stack 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  pow 
than  any  Thrasher  built  Send  for  catalogue  B  ' 
the  GRANT-FERBIS  COMPANY.  Troy,  N.  V. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


SOME  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  GEESE. 

1  have  thought  it  woulrl  pay  on  a  flve- 
acro  i)iGcc  of  grass  land  lo  raise  geese  for 
Sunirnor  feeding  and  to  sell  in  Fall  as 
soon  as  grass  is  about  gone.  What  feed 
would  they  require  aside  from  good  grass 
and  clover  pasture?  Would  they  bring  a 
high  pi'ice  in  September  or  October,  and 
has  gosling  hatching  by  incubator  proven 
as  successful  as  chick  hatching?  At  what 
ages  and  how  often  may  geese  be  i)icked? 

Freeport,  111.  w.  w.  w. 

The  three  best  breeds  for  practical 
pttrposes  are  the  African,  Embden  and 
Toulouse,  each  having  its  admirers.  Of 
course  the  amount  of  pasturage,  for  one 
would  exjiect  to  raise  the  geese  mainly 
on  pasture,  w'ould  depend  upon  the 
number  of  geese  kept.  Since  W.  W.  W. 
evidently  is  a  beginner,  it  would  seem 
best  for  him  to  procure  not  more  than 
one  or  two  ganders  and  five  or  10  geese, 
as  the  case  may  be  or  in  like  propor¬ 
tion.  If  one  keeps  quite  a  large  flock, 
it  is  undoubtedly  best  to  sow  forage 
plants,  as  rye  and  oats  for  the  geese  lo 
graze  on,  or  if  there  is  a  large  range  of 
pasture  land,  possibly  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  raise  grass;  yet  there  are 
times  of  year  when  more  succulent  pas¬ 
turage  will  be  helpful  for  the  geese.  The 
breeders  should  necessarily  be  carried 
over  from  year  to  year.  There  should 
be  a  stream  or  pond  of  water  at  hand 
in  the  Spring  at  least.  During  the  Sum¬ 
mer  the  geese  would  need  to  be  fed  little 
else  than  the  pasturage.  In  the  absence 
of  abundant  pasturage  some  grain  may 
be  given.  High  prices  of  course  for 
geese  depend  upon  the  markets.  The 
usual  way  of  handling  Rhode  Island 
geese  is  for  some  buyer  to  purchase 
them  and  hold  them  for  feeding  for 
three  or  four  weeks,  and  then  market 
them  in  prime  condition.  Feeding  con¬ 
sists  of  keeping  them  away  from  grass, 
giving  them  cornmeal  and  scraps,  using 
20  per  cent  of  the  latter,  and  confining 
them  in  rather  small  pens  containing 
about  300  each.  We  have  tried  gosling 
hatching  here  by  incubator.  It  has  not 
succeeded  this  year,  aud  according  to 
verbal  reports  has  not  in  any  year  to 
any  extent.  Probably  the  best  success 
is  obtained  with  the  hen.  After  the 
goslings  are  hatched,  however,  they  are 
easy  to  raise,  for  a  gosling  hatched  is 
more  than  half  raised.  We  have  kept 
them  alongside  of  our  chickens,  but  find 
that  we  must  allow  them  a  little  more 
water  to  wash  down  their  food  than  the 
chickens  have,  and  this  makes  sloppy 
compartments.  I  mention  this  to  show 
that  the  same  food  we  feed  chickens  in 
early  days  also  raises  the  goose.  It 
soon  needs,  however,  moi*e  range  and 
grass.  Depending  on  the  age  of  the 
goose  there  may  be  two  pickings,  one 
in  Spring  and  one  in  Fail.  Some  peo¬ 
ple,  however,  do  not  think  that  there 
should  be  a  Fall  picking  or  if  there 
were,  it  should  not  be  so  thorough  as  in 
the  Spring.  The  picking  in  Spring 
comes  just  before  the  oirds  would  be 
likely  to  lose  their  heavy  Winter  plu¬ 
mage.  coopEK  cunriCE. 

Rhode  Island  Exp.  Station. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  CAPONS. 

The  system  of  caponizing  has  been 
known  and  practiced  for  centuries,  and 
yet  comparatively  few  people  know 
what  a  capon  is.  Why  this  should  re¬ 
main  so  when  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  caponizing  young  cockerels  are  so 
great  is  certainly  a  mystery.  A  little  of 
my  experience  along  this  line  may  be  of 
sufficient  interest  and  profit  to  poultry 
growers  in  general  to  merit  their  at¬ 
tention. 

About  10  or  12  years  ago  I  first  at¬ 
tempted  the  practice,  and  my  success 
was  so  remarkable  that  I  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  operate  on  more  or  less  cocH- 


erels  every  year  since.  This  first  year 
to  which  I  refer  I  purchased  28  Plym¬ 
outh  Rock  cockerels  at  40  cents  each, 
averaging  at  the  time  about  four 
pounds.  Seven  of  these  were  taken  to 
begin  on,  and  were  confined  about  36 
hours  without  food  or  drink,  in  order 
that  the  intestines  might  become  emp¬ 
tied  out  to  facilitate  matters  by  giving 
more  room  to  see  and  work  inside  the 
bird.  My  first  move  was  to  kill  one  of 
the  cockerels  by  cutting  off  its  head, 
and  then  making  a  very  careful  and 
thorough  post-mortem  examination  to 
ascertain  the  location  of  all  its  internal 
organs.  I  then  killed  another  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  operate  on  it  assuming  it  to 
be  alive.  Of  course  it  was  awkward 
work  at  first,  but  it  was  finally  accom¬ 
plished.  Then  a  third  cockerel  was 
taken  in  hand  and  an  attempt  was  made 
to  capon ize  it,  but  the  sight  of  a  little 
more  blood  than  I  had  expected  to  see 
caused  me  to  cut  his  head  off  too,  but  I 
completed  the  operation  after  death. 
No.  4  was  captured  and  1  determined  to 
do  this  one  right  and  succeeded  in  do¬ 
ing  so.  There  were  only  three  left  of 
this  lot,  and  all  were  operated  on  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Of  the  remaining  21  only  one 
succumbed  to  the  operation,  which  is  a 
larger  proportion  than  necessary  if  the 
cockerels  are  of  proper  age,  which  with 
the  Piymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes, 
Brahmas  and  all  of  the  slower  matur¬ 
ing  breeds  is  from  four  to  five  months, 
while  the  Leghorns,  Minorcas  and  those 
of  that  type  should  be  operated  on 
earlier.  One  must  be  governed  entirely 
by  the  general  appearance  of  the  chick. 
As  soon  as  he  begins  to  show  any  roos¬ 
ter-like  tendencies,  such  as  attempts  to 
crow,  redness  of  the  comb,  etc.,  it  is 
high  time  to  caponize. 

These  capons  to  which  I  have  re¬ 
ferred  were  given  ordinary  good  care 
and  grew  and  laid  on  fat  amazingly,  for 
a  young  rooster  allowed  free  range  is 
a  very  hard  thing  to  fatten,  as  nearly 
every  one  knows.  But  at  about  10 
months  of  age  20  of  these  capons  were 
sold  in  a  nearby  town  at  25  cents  per 
pound,  and  they  averaged  eight  pounds 
dressed,  thus  netting  me  $40,  which  I 
considered  a  pretty  good  return  for  the 
amount  invested.  The  price  has  varied 
some  since  this  first  lot  was  sold;  for 
several  years  I  could  secure  25  cents, 
while  of  late  from  16  to  20  cents  has 
been  the  ruling  price,  but  even  then  it 
is  greatly  to  one’s  advantage  to  capon¬ 
ize,  not  only  in  the  higher  price  obtain¬ 
able,  but  the  greater  gain  for  the  same 
amount  of  feed  consumed,  and  also  the 
quiet  lazy  habits  of  the  capon.  All 
crowing,  fighting  and  running  is  done 
away  with,  and  we  have  a  fowl  that 
furnishes  the  finest  quality  of  meat  one 
can  find;  rich,  juicy  and  very  tender. 

IRVING  C.  H.  COOK. 

R.  N.-Y. — Judging  from  the  range  of 
prices  in  New  York  it  is  best  to  sell 
capons  in  a  good  local  market  if  pos¬ 
sible. 


I’RiCKS  FOR  Steers.— The  feeders  in  this 
section  of  the  State  range  from  $4  to 
$4.25  per  100;  $5  is  high.  Most  of  the 
steers  fed  in  this  locality  are  raised  hgre. 
1  would  take  one-year-old  Short-horn 
steers  to  feed.  The  chances  for  buying 
steers  here  are  poor;  feeders  are  all 
shipped  out.  I  think  cattle  will  go  higher 
here  than  they  are  at  present;  now  they 
are  steady.  bailet  bros. 

Charles  City,  Iowa. 

The  following  from  the  Mark  Lane  Ex¬ 
press  shows  a  form  of  burdensome  dog 
tax  often  laid  upon  sheep  men,  though 
seldom  to  the  extent  of  damage  men¬ 
tioned  here:  “Sixty  valuable  sheep  have 
been  worried  to  death  by  collie  dogs  on 
the  farm  of  Mr.  Cherry,  Edgeote  Lodge, 
near  Banbury.  The  sheep,  when  dis¬ 
covered,  were  piled  in  heaps  in  the  field. 
Two  of  the  dogs  were  shot.  The  carcases 
of  some  of  the  animals  were  shockingly 
mangled.  The  loss  to  the  owner  |s  esti¬ 
mated  at  £200." 


Concrete  Pigpens.— Your  last  issue 
contains  an  article  in  favor  of  a  concrete 
pigpen.  1  go  a  step  further,  having  a 
concrete  pigpen  eight  feet  square  with  a 
pit  in  center  covered  with  a  grate  four 
feet  square.  This  leaves  a  two-foot  mar¬ 
gin  all  around  with  a  two-inch  fall  to  the 
center,  which  is  ample  for  pigs  to  sleep 
on  with  comfort.  Their  feet  w'ork  the 
manure  to  the  grate  and  through  it.  Ma¬ 
nure  can  be  removed  from  outside  once 
in  two  months,  liquid  and  all.  Concrete 
is  made  by  weight  measure,  railroad 
cinders,  six  parts;  sand,  two  parts;  Louis¬ 
ville  cement,  one  part;  cheap  enough  for 
anybody,  and  good  enough  for  anybody. 
'Phis  pigpen  is  a  parlor.  H.  H. 

Missouri . 


Shoo-Fly 


>.VA;f  THE  - 
ANIMALS’ 
FRIEND 


Kills 
CTCry 
fir  it 
Rtrikest 
keeps  off 
the  rest. 
Harmless 
to  man 
or  beast.  _ 
Phoo-ny 


This  cow  was 
terror  to 
i  miik  prior  to 
using  cents 
■  worth  of  Slioo-FIr,  Had  it 

^>cen  used  earlier,  she  would  not  have  lost 
.milk  and  flesh  to  thoamouiitof  $U.00.  The 
'othcrcowwas protected  carlyand  continued 
togivelSqts.  of  milk  daily  through  fly-time. 
;  the  original  stock  protector  used  by  the  same 


dairy-men  since  1885,  after  testing  imitations.  It  prevents  contagi¬ 
ous  abortion  and  other  diseases,  cures  alt  sores,  scratches,  skin 
diseases,  hoof  ailments,  etc,  NO  LICE  in  poultry  houseorany 
place  it  is  sprayed.  Bew.irc  of  imitations  that  last  only  a  few 
hours  and  make  sores.  If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  Shoo-Fly 
(made  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,)  send  us  $1.00  for  latest  Improved 
Three  Tube  Sprayer  and  enough  8hoo-Kly  to  protect  200  cows. 
Cash  returned  if  cows  are  not  protect^. 

SHOO-FLY  MF’G.  CO.  1 005  Fairmount  Ave.,  PhIla.,Pa. 


Cows  will  give  15  to  20  per 


MORE 

MILK 

MORE 

|y|l|N  r  Y  I  cent  more  milk  if  protected 
iiiviik  I  •  torture  of  flies  with 

CHILD'S  SO-’BOS-SO  KILFLY. 

Kills  flies  and  all  insects;  protects  horses  as  well 
as  cows.  Perfectly  harmle.ss  to  man  and  beast 
Rapidly  applied  with  Child’s  Electric  Sprayer. 
:I0  to  50  cows  .sprayed  in  a  few  minutes.  A  true 
antiseptic;  keeps  stables,  chicken  houses,  pig 
pons  in  a  perfectly  sanitary  condition. 

Ask  forChild's  SO-BOS-SO  or  .send  $2  for  1-gal.  can  and 
Sprayer  complcic,  Kx.  pd.  any  point  cast  of  the  Mississippi. 

CHAS.  H.  CHILDS  &  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers, 
24  LaFayette  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


New  York  State  Veterinary  College 

of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  T. 

Free  tuition  to  New  Y ork  State  students.  Extended 
announcement.  Address 

Prof.  JAMES  LAW,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Director. 


NO  MOKE  BLIND  HORSES.— For  Specific  Oph¬ 
thalmia,  Moon  Blindness,  and  other  Sore  Eyes, 
BARRY  CO.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  have  a  sure  cure. 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sala 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Rifton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


McLennan  Bros.  Stock  Farm, 

ISCnUA,  CATTARAUGUS  CO.,  N.  Y. 
Holstein-Friesian  Registered  Bulls  for  sale  cheap. 
One  bull,  two  years  old.  and  one  yearling:  large, 
handsome,  perfectly-marked  animals.  Also  a  numbei 
of  choice  Bull  Calves,  from  one  to  six  months  old. 

Inquire  1’.  B.  MCLENNAN,  Syr.acuse,  N.  Y. 


F9EJ§OLSTEthl  CATTLE 

Oood  ones,  and  nil  nget.  Fine  Yearling  Bulla 
ready  for  servloe. 

RARfIBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  'DELLiHURST  FABM8,  Mentor,  Ohla, 

IFnQFVQ — Solid  color.  One  Heifer,  4  months 
llbUwlllO  old.  Four  Bulls,  2. 5  and  15  months 
old.  “  Exile  ”  and  St.  Lambert  Boy’’  strains. 

R.  R.  No.  4.  J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  (Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


HICKORY  HILL  FARM  JERSEYS 

go  quick  when  offered.  The  bull  Rlssa's  Ideal  is  sold, 
but  we  have  some  fine  ones  by  the  great  prize  winner 
Queen  Czar  65673.  Just  right  to  win  at  the  Fairs 
next  Fall,  and  very  hard  to  beat.  Can  also  spare  a 
pair  of  yearling  heifers  or  a  few  heifer  calves. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE.  Poolvllle,  N.  Y. 


Short-horn  Bull  For  SaleL“’^‘^w“o"f’K 

ng,  first-class  individual.  Priced  to  sell.  Write  for  full 
i.artictilars.  Cbas.  Buchan,  Stanley.  Ontario  Co..  N,  V 

p  O  ^  A  I  p  Purebred  Devon  Calves 
r  at  reasonable  prices. 

B.  J.  WIGHTMAN,  West  Eaton, N.  Y. 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berlishires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  if  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Ercildeun,  Chester  Co.,  I’a. 


CHD  CAI  Recorded  Large  English 

run  OALC  Berkshlr-  Boars,  ready  for  serv 
loe.  Write  your  wants  or  come. 

E.  E.  HALL.  Stanley,  K.  T.,  B.  V.  D.  1. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

hog.  I’igs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester, Mich 


Imprt^ed  YORKSHIRES 

The  small  York  grown  up:  the  best  white  hog;  easy 
keeping  and  prolific.  Young  stock  for  sale. 

LAKE  GROVE  FARM,  Madison,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


RorlfchirOC”®®®*'  J^^^kUsh  and  American  blood. 
Del  null II  wd  C.  M.  Abbe, 309  Broadway,  New  York 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 

•bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  WIs. 


CR  A  A  I  Al  purebred  Scotch 

D/4n[\3A4iniO  Collie  Pups.  Present 
price  from  $5  to  110  each.  Apply  promptly  to 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  ManUus,  N.  Y. 


Nliryn'oit  Rock.  Choice  W.  Leg.  Eggs,  $5  per 

flU^CU  100.  N.  D.  FOKD,  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 


Crrrrp  An  i  W.  Wyan.  |  Farm  Range.  W. IRISH. 
LggO)  will  (R.  1.  Reds.  )  Po’keepsie,  N.Y.  B.K.D. 


90 


varieties.  Any  amount  Poultry,  Eggs,  Pigeon* 
and  Hares.  Guide  desc.  60-page  book,  10c. 

J.  A.  BERGEY,  Box  8,  Telford.  Pk 


ERGS 


for  hatching  from  choice  matings  of  Barred 
P.  Itocks  and  White  Wyandottes.  $2  per 
three  sittings,  $5.  WOGIICREST  FARM, 


iitting;  -  - . 

ilftnn-  T71«t.pp  nrmntv 


BARREhl  coyys  CURED. 

Write  for  Pamphlets  and  Testimonials. 

Oldest  and  Best  Treatment  Extant. 

MOORE  BROS.,  V.  $.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


SpDiViiv 

Cvirb 

SpliiYf 


Cure  These  Blemishes 

Also  Ringbone,  hard  or  soft 
enlargements.  Sweeny,  Enee- 
Sprnng,Pietala  and  Poll  Evil. 
Blight  cost  and  certain  cares. 
Two  big  booklets  telling  how 
to  do  it  sent  free. Write  today. 

FLKniNO  BROS.,  I'.hrmUU, 
232  Vnlnn  8toekTarila,Ckleaeo,l 


COOPER 

J  SHEEP  DIP 


STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD  for  «o 

rears.  Used  on  S50  millions  annually.  If  local 

Irnggtstcannot  snonly.  send  gl. for  (lOOgal.i 

akt.  to  Cyphers  Inoubatob  Co^  8  Park  PL,  N.  Y. 


Barred  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes 

Eggs  for  hatching,  $3  per  100. 

C.  A.  HALL,  Oak  Hill,  Greene  County,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 

--  700  Big  White  Beauties,  bred  to  lay  Big  White  Eggs ; 
nine  years  developing  the  strain.  WHITE  &  KICK. 
Box  A,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


OnPlfCDCI  O-Cholce  W.  Wyan.,  P.  Rocks, 
llUllAknCLw  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Leghorns, 
from  prize-winning  stock.  23  varieties  of  land  and 
water  fowls.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Big  catalOCTe 
free.  PINE  TREE  FARM,  Box  T,  Jamosburg,  N.  J- 


nr  JIYIJ  yn  I  ipc  on  hens  and  CHICKS 
UEA  In  I  U  LluC  64-page  book  FREE., 
D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apnonaug,  B.  L 


HOMER  PIQEONS-S  iVf 

Pigeons,  Best  for  Squab  raising.  Itelgiaii  Hares. 

W.  F.  ELY,  Madison,  N.  J. 


SQUABS  PAY 

Easier,  need  attention  onlv  part  of 
time,  bring  big  prices.  Raised  in  one 
month.  Money-makers  for  poultry- 
men,  farmers,  women.  Send  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  and  learn  this  rich  home 
Indnstry.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB 
CO.,  4A  Friend  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


BREEDING  EWES 

Twenty-Five  at  $10  Each ;  Fifty  at  $8  Each. 

BRIARCLIPF  FARMS  will  cease  to  raise  Winter  Lambs  on  account  of  selling  the  farms  tipon 
which  their  sheep  have  been  kept.  The  above  are  the  SELECTS  from  200  Breeding  Ewes,  and  are 
offered  very  cheap.  Particulars  on  application  to 

GERALD  HOWATT,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Cattle  Comfort 


A  RELIABLE  ARTICLE. 

Keeps  Cows,  Horses,  etc.  Comfort¬ 
able  in  fly  time.  Sold  by  Seedsmen 
and  Merchants.  For  pamphlet  write 

HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT  WORKS, 
FishklU-on-Hudson,  N-  '%< 
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EFFECTS  OF  THE  GROUT OLEO  BILL 
What  the  Dealers  Say. 

In  our  opinion  the  effect  of  the  National 
oleomargarine  law  has  been  beneficial,  as 
prices  have  averaged  higher  and  more  uni¬ 
form  than  before.  The  dairy  interests  are 
therefore  in  a  safer  and  stronger  position, 
and  the  future  looks  bright. 

New  York.  brown  &  root. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  oleo  law 
has  been  of  quite  material  assistance  to 
the  butter  trade,  and  our  observation  is 
tliat  since  the  colored  oleo  is  practically 
out  of  the  market,  the  heavy  demand  for 
oleo.  which  existed  in  former  years,  has 
very  largely  decreased. 

F.  W.  BROCKMAN  COMMISSION  CO. 

St.  l-ouis.  Mo. 

AVe  think  the  National  oleomargarine 
law  has  been  a  success  and  a  benefit  to  the 
dairy  interest  of  the  country.  The  sales 
of  oleomargarine  are  very  much  less  here 
than  they  have  been  in  former  years.  It 
is  our  judgment  that  there  will  bo  a  great 
deal  less  oleomargarine  sold  the  coming 
year,  than  there  has  been  the  past  year. 

Baltimore,  Md.  G.  m.  lamb  and  bro. 

The  oleomargarine  law  has  been  the 
means  of  curtailing  the  output  of  that 
article  on  this  market  to  a  large  extent, 
and  the  butter  trade  in  consequence  has 
been  much  better.  The  only  trouble  we 
have  found  is  that  speculative  buyers  were 
enlhused  to  such  an  extent  last  June  and 
.July,  during  the  storage  season,  that  they 
held  markets  too  high,  and  while  a  few 
of  them  worked  out  with  a  fair  profit, 
many  came  out  with  considerable  loss. 
The  law  has  been  the  means  also  of  keep¬ 
ing  store-packed  butter  at  an  unreasonable 
lirice.  and  from  what  we  can  learn  it  has 
lost  many  holders  considerable  money.  On 
the  other  hand  this  may  be  a  good  object 
lesson,  and  we  hope  to  see  goods  stored 
this  June  at  a  fair  value,  which  would  be 
remunerative  to  the  producer,  the  cream- 
eryman,  and  the  receiver.  AVe  must  say 
the  law  is  a  good  thing,  and  only  wants 
a  proper  adjustment  on  the  dealers’  part 
so  that  all  can  make  a  fair  profit  of  the 
business.  crawford  &  lehman. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

From  our  observation  and  experience, 
we  think  that  the  effect  of  the  law  on 
the  butter  trade  has  been  beneficial.  We 
notice  in  this  ma.rket  that  practically  all 
of  the  hotels  and  restaurants  that  were 
using  oleomargarine  previous  to  the  law, 
are  now  using  butter.  We  also  notice 
nearly  all  of  the  small  grocers  and  butter 
dealers  have  given  up  the  sale  of  oleomar- 
gerine  the  past  year.  AA'^e  have  had  several 
grocers  tell  us  that  they  took  out  the 
license  for  oleoniargerino,  hut  practically 
did  no  business,  as  they  found  the  demand 
under  present  provisions  was  so  small  that 
they  gave  up  the  .sale  of  it  entirely.  This 
result  is  due  to  the  color  provision.  These 
.■^mall  dealers  and  many  others  no  doubt 
formerly  sold  a  large  proportion  of  their 
oleomargarine  as  butter,  which  of  course 
they  cannot  do  under  the  present  law  on 
account  of  the  color.  The  high  average 
price  that  has  prevailed  during  the  past 
yeai-  on  butler  is  in  our  opinion  strong 
evidence  of  the  benelicial  effect  of  the  law. 

Detroit,  Mich.  m'donnell  bro.s.  co. 


OUTLOOK  FOR  DRAFT  HORSES. 

The  outlook  Is  very  good  for  draft  horse- 
breeding;  they  are  scarce  and  high  priced. 
The  demand  is  good,  the  heavier  the  bet¬ 
ter,  provided  they  have  quality  an.1  finish, 
and  no  farmer  can  make  as  much  money 
trying  to  raise  any  kind  but  heavy  horses. 
Good  big  mules  will  also  be  profitable. 

Raymond,  Neb.  e.  f.  black. 

there  was  never  so  great  a  demand  nor 
the  supply  as  short  as  at  present  of  the 
better  grades  of  draft  horses.  The  kind 
that  sell  for  the  best  prices  are  the  heavy 
"eights;  that  is,  weighing  from  1,700  to 
2.000  pounds,  with  plenty  of  good  clean 
bone  and  showing  good  square  action  and 
a  good  deal  of  Intelligence.  It  matters  but 
little  what  breed  they  belong  to  as  long 
as  they  have  these  qualification, s.  with 
good  sound  feet;  I  think  more  of  the 
grade  Percherons  are  being  taken  by  the 
buyers  than  any  other  of  the  many  draft 
breeds.  There  is  also  a  good  demand  for 
farm  chunks  to  go  into  the  rural  districts 
on  farms  (where  there  ought  to  be  horses 
going  to  market).  Tfiiese  chunks  are  a 
good  type  of  a  draft  horses  weighing  from 
1.300  to  1,600.  but  they  do  not  bring  the 
Piices  that  the  heavyweights  do.  As  to 
Ihe  future  outlook  I  can  see  nothing  to 
discourage  the  breeding  of  good  draft 
horses  for  a  good  many  years  to  come,  as 
the  suppy  of  colts  foaled  each  year  is  not 
pqual  to  the  death  rate  in  this  country,  and 
the  export  trade.  As  we  can  breed  and 
raise  as  good  a  horse  in  the  United  States 
as  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  do  it  much 
cheaper  than  they  can  in  the  thickly  set¬ 
tled  countries  of  Europe,  they  will  be 
looking  to  us  for  a  good  many  horses,  if 
"e  have  the  kind  that  their  markets  de¬ 
mand,  which  is  the  good  heavy  draft 
horse  tliat  J  mentjonei},  Another  reason 


that  the  demand  will  keep  up  for  a  long 
time  is  that  there  is  a  great  shortage  of 
brood  mares,  of  any  kind  that  are  of  a 
proper  age  to  breed,  and  especially  is  this 
true  of  the  heavy  draft  breeds,  as  at  the 
time  of  the  panic  in  the  early  nineties, 
w'hen  the  price  and  demand  went  to  the 
bottom,  farmers  were  scared  and  sold  ail 
their  best  breeding  stock  and  went  out  of 
business,  and  the  demand  for  good  young 
mares  at  present  is  very  great;  prices 
very  high  and  sure  to  go  higher. 

Elkhorn,  Wis.  H.  a.  briogs. 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  draft  horses 
all  through  the  Middle  West  and  even  into 
the  far  Northwest.  We  also  receive  a 
great  many  inquiries  through  the  East, 
especially  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
Being  a  breeder,  most  of  my  inquiries 
come  from  farmers,  a  large  part  of  whom 
want  the  clean-legged  kind  with  good  feet 
and  plenty  of  size  and  quality.  The  in¬ 
quiry  for  mares  is  for  them  to  weigh  from 
1,600  to  1,800  and  sometimes  2,000,  and  for 
stallions  from  1,800  to  2,000  with  an  occa¬ 
sional  inqtiiry  from  the  South  or  far  East 
for  horses  weighing  less  than  1,800.  There 
has  been  a  great  improvement  in  farm 
machinery,  all  of  w'hich  calls  for  more 
and  heavier  horses.  There  is  nothing  that 
brings  a  farmer  as  good  returns  at  present 
as  the  brood  mare  that  can  raise  a  colt 
every  year  and  do  her  share  of  the  farm 
work.  At  three  years  old  the  draft  colt 
tills  a  good  place  on  the  farm,  and  is  soon 
ready  for  the  city  market,  which  will  bi' 
very  brisk  for  many  years  to  come.  The 
I’crcheron  seems  to  bo  the  universal  favor¬ 
ite  for  the  farmer.  The  big  ones  make 
grand  horses  for  the  packers  and  heavy 
truck  wagons,  and  those  that  are  a  little 
under  size  make  an  ideal  express  horse. 

Attica.  Ind.  _ A.  p.  nave. 

Milk  Notes. 

Milk  is  flush  at  the  present,  but  with  the 
warm  weather  the  demand  for  it  will  in 
crease.  I  am  making  30  cans — 8%  quarts— 
and  sell  it  at  the  barn  to  a  man  who  runs 
a  route  in  the  city.  I  am  milking  now  21 
cows.  F.  P.  K. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Usually  when  apples  are  plentiful  we 
have  fed  a  good  many  of  them  to  the 
milch  cows.  We  would  not  feed  very  many 
at  the  first  few  feeds,  but  after  a  short 
time  can  give  six  of  eight  quarts  to  a  feed, 
if  one  has  plenty  of  them.  We  make  no 
difference  about  sour  apples;  all  varieties 
are  fed  the  same  without  any  bad  effect. 
AA'^e  have  never  cut  apples  for  feeding 
cows.  e.  b. 

AVilbraham,  Mass. 

The  dairyman  who  is  situated  so  he  can 
make  and  market  his  own  butter  wall  in 
the  long  run  succeed  the  best;  the  one  who 
sells  fluid  milk  will  make  the  least  The 
cooperative  creamery  is  the  ideal  way,  but 
like  shipping  milk,  it  takes  too  much  time 
to  deliver  the  milk.  If  some  system  of  co¬ 
operation  could  be  devised  to  get  the  milk 
then  it  would  be  better,  but  the  average 
man  likes  an  excuse  to  put  in  the  best 
part  of  the  forenoon  at  that  job  when  he 
is  needed  at  something  else.  The  outlook 
for  milk  in  this  vicinity  is  very  poor  for 
this  Summer,  as  pastures  are  drying  up 
badly,  and  very  few  have  made  any  pre¬ 
paration  for  soiling  later;  in  fact  nothing 
is  growing.  j.  a.  e. 

Pattersonville,  N.  Y. 

'Phis  part  of  the  State  is  suffering  badly 
from  the  drought.  Foi-est  fires  can  be 
seen  in  any  direction  at  night,  and  to  cap 
the  whole  thing  as  cows  are  failing  and 
pastures  drying  up,  comes  a  drop  of  one- 
fourth  cent  per  quart  on  milk  and  an  ad¬ 
vance  on  mill  feeds  of  $2  per  ton.  About 
May  15  here  both  creameries  stopped  all 
skimming,  and  had  rush  orders  to  send 
all  milk  possible  to  New  York.  1  am  sure 
the  retail  price  never  changed  an  iota , 
there.  On  meadows  to-day  that  have  been 
untrodden  on  since  last  Pall  there  is  not 
good  pasture,  and  oats  look  yellow  and 
thin.  The  peculiar  feature  of  this  Spring's 
weather  is  we  have  no  dews  at  all;  neve’’ 
since  the  month  came  m  has  the  grass 
been  wet  of  a  morning.  p.  b.  b. 

Hurley ville.  N.  Y'. 


Grain  Ration  for  Cows. 

We  have  a  herd  of  Holstein  cows  that 
will  average  about  1,000  pounds  in  weight 
and  are  feeding  them  all  the  pea  silage 
they  will  clean  up.  For  a  grain  ration  we 
use  the  following:  300  pounds  bran,  200 
pounds  middlings,  200  pounds  gluten,  100 
pounds  oil  meal;  and  are  feeding  about  six 
pounds  of  grain  to  a  cow  that  is  in  full 
flow  of  milk.  AVould  you  suggest  any 
change  in  this  grain  ration?  f.  s.  t. 

Rome,  N.  Y. 

The  nutritive  ratio  of  the  grain  ra¬ 
tion  would  be  1:3.3;  that  is,  there  is  one 
part  of  protein  to  3.3  parts  of  carbohy¬ 
drates.  This,  fed  in  connection  with 
pea  silage,  which  is  also  rich  in  pro¬ 
tein,  would,  I  should  think,  be  feeding 
altogether  too  much  protein.  Cornmeal 
in  the  place  of  the  gluten  would  make  a 
nutritive  ratio  of  1:4.3,  a  trifle  better. 
A  ration  of  mixed  hay  would  be  benefl- 
cial.  Get  Bulletin  No.  154,  Cornell  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  and  flgure  these  ra¬ 
tions  and  then  lifllance  them  about  1:5.5 
to  l:6.5.  CQOK, 


EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY, 
Bloomfield,  N.  J, 

WESTERN  OFFICE. — F'ishop  Bld^.,  Chicago. 


to  be  simpler  m  con¬ 
struction,  easier  to 
turn,  easier  to  clean 
and  keep  clean  than 
any  other  separator 
made.  That’s  the  fa¬ 
mous 

EMPIRE 

Cream  Separator. 

It  is  not  the  oldest  separator  in  the 
world,  but  it’s  the  most  up-to-date.  It’s 
not  the  biggest,  but  it  is  the  simplest  in 
construction,  and  it  almost  never  gets 
out  of  order.  Don’t  be  talked  into  buy¬ 
ing  a  separator  before  you  try  the  Em¬ 
pire.  That’s  all  we  ask.  Just  try  it  and 
then  decide  which  machine  you’d  rather 
have. 


Our  Separator  Book  is  Free. 


y  i>  4 


Money  AKea.d. 

At  the  en«l  of  the  first  year  you  can 
count  up  a  good  profit  ii  you  run  an 

AMERICAN 
Cream  Separator. 

The  one  that  la  sold  on  test.  The 
one  that  is  sold  at  a  low  price. 

One  that  received  Paris  Exp^ition  Medui 
Write  for  catalogue.  Itis  free. 

AJIKHU’AN  SKPAnATOR  CO., 
Box  101)0  Balnbrid^e,  N.  Y, 


A  MUk  Cooler 

is  a  device  for  cooling  milk  quickly 
just  after  it  is  taken  from  the  cow. 

SThe  object  is  to  expose  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  it  to  the  air.  thus  cooling 
lit  and  driving  out  all  bad  odor. 
>-und  germs  which  spoil  milk  very 
quickly  and  reduce  its  value. 

The  Perfection  Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator 

does  this  quicker  and  better  than  any  other. 

Send  for  prices  ahd  free  circulars. 

L.  R.  LEWIS,  Manfr.,  Box  12.  Cortland,  N.  V. 


iheSHARPLES 


Tubular 
Separators. 


There  are  two  kinds  of  cream 
separators  and  only  two. 

OURS  and  the  OTHERS. 


The  Tobnlar  bowl. 

The  patent  protected  kind. 

[The  bowl  without  eompll- 
eatlun,  that  ie  eullj 
cleaned. 

The  en  tlrely  elean  tklmaier 
under  all  eoadlUona* 

The  can’t  fet  out  of  order 
kind* 

There  is  a  lot  of  real  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  two  kinds 
and  it  amounts  to  big  money 
in  a  year’s  time.  Investigate. 

■  Separators  are  different. 
Free  Catalogue  No.  153. 

P.  M.  SHARPLE8, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
THE  8HARPLES  CO., 
Chicago,  ills. 


The  bucket  bowl. 

The  free  for  all  kind. 

The  bowl  with  dliCf, 
cones,  fcratern  or  con¬ 
traptions  that  can't  be  ^ 
kept  clean. 

The  fairly  elean  skimmer 
under  favorable  condi¬ 
tions. 

The  bound  to  give  tron- J 
ble  kind. 


SEND  FOK  CATALWUE  AND 
PRICES  OF  THE 

DIRIQOSILO 

Manufactured  by 

D.B.  STEVENS  &  CO., 

AUBURN,  MK. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


ROUND  SILO 

The  “Philadelphia.” 

The  only  Perfect  Continuous 
Open  Front  Silo  made.  See  our 
Patent  Roof.  Ask  for  catalog. 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER, 

331  Vine  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Also  made  in  the  'West  hy  the 
DUPLEX  MFG.  CO.,  South 
Superior,  Wis. 


“ASilo  is  Known 

BY  THE 

Cattle  it  Keeps.” 

BEST  BREEDERS 

USE 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN 
SILOS, 

Dairy  Goods,  Corn  Planters, 
Gasoline  Engine.s,  Ensilage 
Machinery.  All  Catalogs  Free. 

Stoddard  Mfg.  Co. 

RUTLAND,  VT. 


uncAin  cAinAuiun 


FREE 


This  is  a  genuine 
offer  made  to  introduce  the  People, 
Cream  Extractor  In  every  neighbor¬ 
hood.  It  is  the  best  and  simplest  In 
the  world.  We  ask  that  you  show  it  to 
your  neighbors  who  have  cows.  Send 
your  name  and  the  name  of  the  near¬ 
est  freight  office.  Address 

PEOPLES  SUPPLY  CO., 

Dept.  86.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


KATTLE  KOMFORT 

neighbors.  Money  for  yourself.  Increased  profits  for 
them,  and  contentment  for  the  stock.  Once  used  al 
ways  used.  Dozen  Sprayers  free  with  first  orders. 
Write  now.  KATTLE  KOMFORT  CO.,  Columbus, N.J. 


Big  Profit 
in  Cows 

is  but  a  question  of  getting  a  I!  the  cream 
(butter  fat)  out  of  the  milk.  With  the  old 
setting  system  yoiirloss  Is  over 
80  per  cent  greater  than  with  a 

NATIONAL 

Hand  Separator’ 

A  valuable  machine  you  can 
test  iu  your  own  home  or  dairy 

I  O  Days  Free 

If  you  like— buy  it;  if  you 
don’t,  we  take  i  t  back  and  pay 
all  expense— you  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  risk.  Our  catalogue 
gives  full  particulars. 

National  Dairy  Machine  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


IN  THE  USE  OF 

INFERIOR  CREAM  SEPARATORS 

A  very  important  practical-use  test  just  concluded  by  one 
of  the  big-  western  State  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  of 
the  different  makes  of  55100. — farm  separators  discloses  the  fact 
that  the  amount  of  cfeam  of  buttef-fat  left  in  the  howl 
(something  the  average  user  never  thinks  of  at  all)  in  the 
“Empire”  and  other  machines  of  that  type  amounts  to  enough 
in  the  course  of  a  single  year  to  alone  pay  the  cost  of  a 
DE  LAVATj  machine  in  the  first  place,  aside  from  the  many 
other  advantages  and  superior  construction  in  every  wa-v  of  a 
DE  LAVATj  machine. 

It  was  found  too  that  only  the  DE  LAVAL  and  one  other 
machine  would  run  milk  as  cold  as  70  deg.  (something  every 
user  is  frequently  called  upon  to  do)  for  as  long  as  10  minutes 
without  clogging  up,  and  this  one  other  machine — the 
“National” — skimmed  very  poorly  at  low  temperature  while 
the  De  Laval  work  was  almost  as  clean  as  at  high  temperature. 

A  De  Laval  catalogue  and  any  desired  particulars  in  reference 
to  Cream  Separators  will  be  gladly  furnished  upon  application. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 

1213  Filbert  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
217-221  Drumm  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO, 


General  Oflices; 

74  Cortlandt  Street, 

NEW  YOKK. 


121  Touvllla  Square, 
MONTREAL. 

75  (k  77  York  Street, 
TORONTO. 

248  McDermott  Avenue, 
WINNIPEG. 
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HUMOROUS 


There  was  a  man  who  had  a  clock, 

His  name  was  Mathew  Hears; 

He  wound  It  every  night  and  morn 
For  more  than  forty  years; 

And  when  at  last  he  found  it  out 
An  eight-day  clock  to  be, 

A  madder  man  than  Mathew  Hears 
You  ne'er  would  wish  to  see. 

—Credit  Lost. 

Sunday  School  Teacher:  “Harry, 
can  you  tell  me  why  the  lions  didn’t  eat 
Daniel?”  Harry:  “I  guess  it  was  ’cause 
they  didn’t  know  how  good  he  was.” — 
Chicago  News. 

“The  fools  are  not  all  dead  yet,”  said 
the  angry  husband.  “I’m  glad  of  it, 
dear,”  calmly  replied  the  other  half  of 
the  combination.  “I  never  did  look  well 
in  black.” — Tit-Bits. 

Nell:  “He  wrote  a  lovely  poem  to 
Mabel.”  Fred:  “I  know;  but  she  got 
mad  and  tore  it  up.”  Nell:  “The  idea! 
Why?”  Fred:  “He  headed  it  ‘Lines  on 
Mabel’s  Face.’  ” — Illustrated  Bits. 

Larry:  “How  did  Murphy  break  his 
arm?”  Denny:  “Following  the  doctor’s 
prescription.”  Larry:  “Phwat?”  Denny: 
“Yis;  it  blew  out  av  th’  window  and 
Murphy  wint  after  it.” — Credit  Lost. 

Instructor  (of  class  in  physiology); 
“What  do  you  know  concerning  the  se¬ 
baceous  follicles?”  Boy  at  foot  of  class 
(making  a  wild  guess):  “  Sebaceous 
Follicles  is  the  name  of  the  new  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Washington.” — Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune. 

Fashionable  Mother  (languidly): 
“Well,  Sarah,  how  is  baby  to-day?” 
Nurse:  “He  cut  two  teeth  this  morning, 
ma’am.”  Fashionable  Mother  (still  more 
languidly):  “That  was  careless  of  you 
Sarah.  You  oughtn’t  to  let  baby  play 
with  knives.” — Tit-Bits. 

Mr.  Newrocks:  “What  sort  of  folks 
are  the  Bluebloods  next  door,  Mariah?’ 
Mrs.  Newrocks  (patronizingly) :  “Pleas¬ 
ant;  but  they  must  be  frightfully  hard 
up.  They  haven’t  got  any  mechanical 
attachment  for  their  piano  and  have  to 
play  it  by  hand.” — Judge. 

“What  do  you  want  with  Seth  Slim- 
mins  as  postmaster?  Why,  he  can’t 
even  read  or  write!”  “That’s  jes’  the 
p’int,”  said  Farmer  Corntossel,  “We 
want  somebody  that  won’t  keep  on  pes¬ 
terin’  us  by  openin’  our  newspapers  an' 
tellin’  the  neighbors  what’s  on  our  pos¬ 
tal  cards.” — Washington  Star. 

“Excuse  me,”  said  the  good  old  dea¬ 
con  of  the  village  church  to  the  new 
parson,  “but  some  members  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  complain  that  you  do  not 
speak  loud  enough.”  “Well,  Deacon,” 
replied  the  parson,  “money  talks,  you 
know;  but  you  can  hardly  expect  $600  a 
year  to  give  an  imitation  of  a  foghorn.” 
— Baltimore  Sun. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWHOLiESALE:  PRICES,  Delivered  FRRR 
For  Houses,  Bams,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  VR  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  58  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Qraote.  Low  prices  will  surprise  yon.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  INQERSOLL,  *48  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

When  yon  come  to  think  about  going 
sway  to  school  send  for  Catalogue  of 
the  Leading  BuKlneas  and  Shorthand  School. 


For  30  days  to  the  readers  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  Beautiful  IS-piece 

TOILET  SET 

or  China  Tea  Set,  or  Parlor  Lamp,  or  Clock,  of 
Watch,  and  many  other  articles  too  numerous 
to  mention,  with  an  order  of  20  lbs.  of  our  New 
Crop,  60c.  Tea,  any  kind, or  ao  lbs.  Baking 
Powder,  46c.  a  lb,,  or  an  assorted  order  Teas 
and  B.  P.  This  advertisement  MUST  accom¬ 
pany  order. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  289.  81  &  83  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


No.  100 
Buckeye  Com¬ 
bined  Riding 
and  Walking 
CulUtator. 


The  name  Buckeye  has  always  stood  for  the  best  in  Grain  Drills  and  Cultiva¬ 
tors.  Buckeye  Cultivators  are  the  strongest,  most  practical.  The  Improved 
Buckeye  Riding  and  Walking  Cultivator,  with  balance  frame  and  foot  guide 
device,  shown  in  the  cut  is  No.  loo.  Has  six  shovels.  Made  also  with  four 
shovels  and  with  either  pin  or  spring  fastening.  It  is  a  perfect  walking  culti¬ 
vator  and  a  practical  balanced  frame  riding  cultivator.  Frame  is  of  square 
steel  tubing.  Lifting  levers  operate  in  connection  with  both  pressure  and 
floating  springs.  The  foot  guide  device  gives  accurate  control  very  easily. 
Write  for  full  information  and  circulars.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Buckeye  goods. 
P.  P.  MAST  <&,  CO.,  9  Canal  Street,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


SAVW^ILLwS^ESL® 

The  Price  it  Right  Too. 


mmm  Known  the  World  Over. 
FARMERS’  $125  SAW  MILL 
Onta  SOOO  Feet  Lamber  a  dav  with  oalj  4  h.  ,>. 

DeLoach  Variable  Feed  Saw  Hills,  I  to  100  h.  p., 
any  price.  DeLoaoh  Mill  Machinerr,  Planers, 
Shingle, Lath  and  Corn  Mills,  Water  Wheels,  etc. 

DeLoach  Mill  Mfg.  Oo.,  Bex  900  Atlant^  6a. 

Ilandaome  Oatalogac  Free  U  yoe  mt  this  oat  aod 
give  name  of  papar. 


20th 
Century 

StMl  Ball  Coupling  Cultivator 

"  *  *  .  Double  Row  Corn 


HENCH’S 


Order 
Immediately  and 


With 

Planter  and  Fertilizer 
Attachment  Complete 
on  One  Machine. 

Parallel  beam  move, 
merit,  pivoted  axle.wlth 
lateral  beam  move- 
mentin  connection  with 
the  movable  spindles, 
or  either  independent 
of  each  other.  Centre 
lever  for  spreadlnir 
and  closing  shov^ 


Introduce  them  for  next  season. 


Vi 


gangs.  The  roost  complete 
cultivator  on  the  market, 
having  every  possible  movement  of  the  shovel  gangs. 

Tho  HENCH  &  DROMGOLO  CO.  Mfrs.,York,  Pa. 


GET  A  GOOD 
VTWIND  MILE 


Don’t  buy  a  poor  wind  mill.  Don't 
pay  a  double  price.  Send  direct  to 
our  factory  for  catalogue  of  the 

FreemoLn. 

Steel  Wind  Mills 

and  four  post  angle  steel  towers.  A 
complete  line  of  pumping  and  power 
mills  of  the  highest  grade  at  extreme¬ 
ly  low  prices.  We  can  save  you 
money  on  a.^ood  article. 

S.  Freeman  Sons  Nf^.  Co.. 
102  Hamilton  SL,  Racine,  Wis. 

A  complete  line  of  Feed  and  Knsilage  Cutters, 
Corn  Shcllcrs,  Wood  Saws,  etc.,  at  low  prices, 


A  BUSINESS  FARMER^S 


ready  for  the  highest  market  price;  uses  power  to  saw  wood. 
SAVES  MONEY  IN  ALL  DIRECTIONS. 

THE  WHITE  AND  20th  CENTURY  THRESHING  RIGS  Farmers’  Machines. 

SPECIAL  PRICE  on  all  Machines 
sold  before  July  l‘,4. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue. 


WHY?  Because  they  are  built  right. 


Because  they  are  guaranteed  to  do  the  work  right. 
Because  they  are  sold  at  a  right  price. 


Six  Sizes  Thrashers,  Ensilage  Cutters,  1 
Tread  and  Lever  Powers,  Engines.  | 


•[ 


Orangeville  Agricultural  Works,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


MACHINERY 


OIDE 

Beat  and  cheapesL 
Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
,„PRESS  CO., 

118  Ww(t  Water  St. , 
SyRiCrSE,  N.  Y, 


Big  Bargains  in  Farm  Suppiies 

First  Class  Materlaf,  Merchandise  and  Machinery  at  Sacrifice  Prfeesm 


\  Plumbing 

JfplleS  Room 

PorceUtD  Bowl,  Hardwood  Seat  and 
Tank,  Nickel  Plated  flush  andaupply 
pipes,  complete,  each  SIO.OO. 

C«at  Iron  Bath  Toba. 

tength  s  ft. 

.Complete  with 
full  set  otckel 
I  plated  fittinffs,  each 
latl.OO*  They  are  new 
I  goods,  ask  for  free  cafa* 
i  logueofourfuU  line  ol' plumbing  supplies, 


Steel  ReoCng 


Strictly  new,  perfect,  Semi- 
Hardened  Steel  Sheets,"  s  feet 
wide.6  feet  long.  The  beat  Roof¬ 
ing*  Siding  or  Celling  you  can 
use.  We  furnish  nails  free  and 
paint  roofing  red  two  aides. 
Comes  either  flat,  corrugrated  or 
•V’erimped.  Delivered  free  of  all 
I  charges  to  all  points  inU.S.  eastof  Mississippi 

bs"ht"ra^  $2.25  PER  SQUARE 

]  PrtcM  to  other  points  on  applicatloii*  A 
I  square  means  loo  square  feet. 


\Barbed  and  Smooth 

C  MMSuGga  write  for  our  prices  oo  2  and  a 
>  ••  ^  point  Barbed  Wire,  painted  and 

'  galvanized:.aUo,  6s,ooo  pounds  4 

1  SMOOTH  OALVANIZBD  WIRE  5H0RT5 
iGaoaes:  to.  11. 12.  i^and  14.  Price  $1.40  per 
hundred  Iba.  We  also  handle  other  kinds, 
'write  us  3rour  wants. 

' L’  A  spvoil  loTofnew  galvari.’’ 

'  Pg»MMMWg.V  izva  No.  19  poultry  petting 
'*  _*'^“**  -iV  while  the  aupply  lasts,  at 

Netting 

!  12  inch. SO. 48  per  bale. 

,18  inch . 0.65  per  bale.  ] 

,30  inch. f.iOperbale.  i 

,36  inch .  1.3A  per  bale.  , 

,42  inch .  1.50  per  bale.  ] 

1  pthe^grad/s  2,t co^rMpqndingly  Jqw  ^riceSj^i 

:  Telephones  at 

'  IbOi  Ok  on  L*  ' 

'  JIEb^  Oee.W  amc«ltobeioper-, 
ImejB  fectorderbeforelcaviDgourplant , 

,  We  arc  able  to  offer  you  an  instni-, 

ment  for  SS.OO  that  would  cost, 

,  11  ^  1  jrou  twice  as  much  elsewhere.  We  i 

,  B  1  carry  a  full  stock  of  supplies.! 

1  TY  —  Sena  for  Phone  Catalofoic*  ' 

Sieam.  Gas  ur  Water:  sizes  %  to  12  in.  diam  ' 
We  have  in  stock  2,000.000  feet  of  Standard ' 
black  wrought  iron  pipe,  second  hand.  It  is 
in  ^ood  condition,  complete  with  threads  and  ] 
couplings  at  following  prices.  ^ 

%  inch  at  f  34  cents  oerfooC  4 

yi  inch  at  2^  cents  per  fooL  4 

1  inch  at  334  cents  per  foot.  /  4 

'  -  ^  .w  ^  .  • 

.Cold  Water  or  Ready  Mixed  Paints 

'*  ^  We  bought  at  Receiver's  Sale  ' 

'  B^SpeOdh  from  a  leading  paint  house, 

*  a  very  large  quantity  of  Cold  ' 

’  Water  Paints  and  Ready  Mixed  Paints.  Equal  ' 
)in  grade  to  any  on  the  market. 

)  Here  is  s  Qenulna  Psint  Bargain*  Before  ^ 

1  placing  your  order,  write  u-s  for  our  special  , 

1  prices.  You  can  surely  save  money,  without  , 

>  sacrificing  quality.  < 

Farm  Forges 

'  We  bought  several  4arToads  of  new  Portable  \ 

'  ^  Forges  at  a  low  price.  We  have , 

'  alsio  for  sale  horseshoes,  horseshoe « 

EdSf  nails,  bl'ksmith  tools  of  all  kinds.  1 

'  ^  500  doz.  single  bitted  axesi 

IKbA?  V^Hard-  ^  double! 

ifWF  1  1  bitted  exes,  2d  oual.  40c.  * 

.  y  6.000  Dietz  Lanterns,  few  slightly ' 

,  "*affectedl^  water.  Write  for  prices.J 

tasoIfneEngfneSJi 

.  2  HORSE  POWER  - 
Al^lutely  new;  most  mo&l 
Orn  type.  Guaranteed, I 
pumping  jack  &  fixtures  &  I 
fittings  for  $75*  Without  | 
\  pumping  jack  $70* 

Headquarters  for 
,  Machinery 

Our  line  of  machine^  ^^1 
plies  is  almost  unlimited.  1 
Com  pie t e  stock  of  Saw  M 11  la ,  I 
Pumps,  Sugar  Machinery,  f 
etc. 

And  in  fact  everything  in  that  line. 


building  Materfan 


LUMBER.  SASH.OOORS.BTC.I 
Weearry  a  complete  stock  of  firsil 
clas.<i  Building  Material  of  all  I 
kinds.  Send  us  your  bUlfor| 
estimate. 


lOCARLOAOSOFNEWDOORSl 


AT  $1.00  each 

HARDWARE  SUPPLIES  , 
Write  for  our  catalogue  of  build*  1 
er’s  hardware.  The  per  cent  of  I 
the  dealers  profit  we  can  save  I 


you  will  prove  a  revelation. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  NO.  o/ 


We  issue  a  complete  illustrated  catalogue  containing  prices  of  which  the  above  are  only  a  few  samples. 
You  ought  to  have  a  copy_  gf^thU  Jwqk  in  vonrjome^or  oflice  _and  wejorin  jt_upon  r^uesL^ 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 


WEST  35TH  AND  IRON  STREETS, 

CHICAGO. 


A  FIFTY  YEARS» 


RECORD 


Adriance  Machinery. 

For  Cultivating,  Haying, 

Grain  and  Corn  Harvesting. 

Adriance,  Platt  &  Co  ^Established  1855. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue  B. 


CLIMAX  ENSILAGE  m  FODDER  CUnERS 


^^The  Complete  Machine.” 

Wind  delivery.  No  more  trouble  with  carriers.  The 
CLIMAX  can  be  set  up,  ready  for  work,  at  a  35-foot 
silo,  in  20  minutes.  Takes  less  power  to  operate  than 
any  other  make.  The  CLIMAX  is  guaranteed  to  ele¬ 
vate  any  fodder  in  any  conditions — we  make  no  excep¬ 
tion.  Eight  years  of  success  bear  out  our  statements. 
Don’t  put  off  getting  your  machine  until  the  season  is 
on.  Write  us  for  i^ormation  and  get  our  catalogue — 
it’s  free. 

THEWARSAW-WILKINSON  CO., 

WARSAW,  N.  Y. 


HEEBNER’S  HORSE  POWER 


and  Little  Giant  Thresher  and  Cleaner 


make  the  hatidlest  and  most  economical  threshing  outfit  known, 
the  thresher  is  made  in  three  sizes,  21, 26  and  30  In.  ojUnder.  1 1  is 
a  simple,  easy  to  handle,  light  running,  strong, durable  and  eflectiTO 
machine.  Will  thresh  and  clean  wheat,  rje.oats,  barlejr,  flax,  rice, 
alfalfa,  millet,  sorghum,  timothy,  etc.  Capacity  200  to  nOO  bus.  Re¬ 
sults  perfect.  Will  fit  one  man  or  a  whole  neighborhood  equally  well.  Can  be  run  by  steam,  gasoline,  or  any  other  powerl  I  preferred.  Tread  pow- 
ers  for  1,  2  and  3  horses  (equal  to  2, 4  and  6  horsesl  n  lever  power.)  Foron^^^®*?  ^^7  f^ed,  ensilare  and  shelling,  sawinT  wood,  pumping,  separating 
cream,  etc.  Strongest  ana  lightest  running  powers  on  the  market.  Mounted  or  unmounted,  as  ordered.  W e  also  make  Lever  Powers,  r  eed  and  Lnsl* 
lage  Cutters,  Wood  Saws,  Feed  Grinders,  etc.  Send  for  FREE  Catalogue.  HEKBXLR  &  SOXS^  No.  22  Bro.id  bt  •  Lansdalo^  Fa. 
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CERTIFIED  MILK  IN  ORANGE  COUNTY, 

A  MODEL  J^EW  YORK  DAIRY. 

Sanitary  Care  of  Cows. 

Twenty-live  years  ago,  as  a  farm  hand,  I  milked 
cows  and  carted  milk  to  a  creamery  in  Orange  County, 
N.  Y.  I  have  not  been  in  personal  touch  with  the 
work  there  since,  but  last  week  I  visited  a  modern 
dairy  in  the  same  county,  and  I  could  not  avoid  com¬ 
paring  my  personal  experience  of  25  years  ago  with 
the  way  I  saw  it  done  now.  Then  the  cows  were 
crowded  together  in  a  long  dark  stable  with  no  win¬ 
dows.  The  ceilings  were  low  and  decorated  with  hay 
that  bulged  through  the  open  poles  that  supported  it. 
If  one  forgot  to  bend  his  head  a  liberal  shower  of 
seeds  and  dust  was  brushed  off  into  the  milk  pall. 
Deep  narrow  drops  ran  behind  the  cows,  and  there 
was  scarcely  room  to  walk  behind  them,  so  short  was 
ihe  stable.  In  this  damp,  dark,  foul  dungeon  the  cows 
were  housed  and  fed  and  milked.  I  assume  that  this 
was  a  relic  of  previous  conditions,  and  that  there 
were  few  such  dairies  in 
Orange  County  even  at 
the  time.  I  doubt  if  a 
single  one  could  be  found 
there  now.  Probably  no 
other  dairy  in  the  county 
at  the  present  time  is 
quite  u])  to  the  one  I  am 
about  to  describe,  so  that 
I  have  the  contrasts  in 
the  two  extremes.  The 
latter  is  the  Woodlawn 
Dairy,  owned  by  Cyrus 
A.  Bowne,  of  Walden,  N. 
y.  Mr.  Bowne  gave  up 
ordinary  milk  years  ago. 

At  that  time  he  built  up 
a  herd  of  Cuernseys  and 
made  a  fancy  article  of 
butter.  Now  he  has  gone 
into  the  production  of 
“certified  milk.”  This 
simply  means  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  physicians  rep¬ 
resenting  the  New  York 
Medical  Society  examines 
the  milk  and  inspects  the 
cows  and  stables  regular¬ 
ly,  and  if  milk  and  en¬ 
vironment  stand  their 
test,  they  then  certify  to 
its  purity,  richness  and 
wholesomeness.  To  meet 
these  requirements  it  is 
simply  necessary  to  have  the  right  kind  of  buildings, 
plenty  of  fresh  water  and  ice,  the  right  kind  of  cows, 
good  and  proper  food  for  them,  and  then  observe  the 
most  scrupulous  cleanliness  in  everything. 

Starting  with  the  stable,  Mr.  Bowne  has  a  large 
roomy  building  ceiled  tight  overhead  and  cement  floor 
throughout,  so  that  the  hose  can  be  turned  on  and  the 
whole  inside  washed  out  in  a  few  minutes.  The  cows 
have  fresh  water  in  buckets  before  them  all  the  time. 
The  walls  and  ceilings  are  whitewashed.  There  are 
doors  at  each  end  and  two  sash  windows  along  both 
sides.  The  manure  from  the  stable  is  run  out  back 
to  a  pit  where  it  is  mixed  with  muck,  and  into  which 
the  liquid  manure  and  washings  of  the  stable  are  also 
conducted.  The  cows  are  fed  well-cured  hay,  silage 
from  mature  corn,  and  green  crops.  At  the  time  of 
my  visit  they  were  eating  bran  and  middlings  and 
green  rye.  Apparently  perfect  as  this  stable  is,  the 
cows  are  not  milked  here.  At  milking  time  they  are 
led  out  into  an  adjacent  building  called  Sanitary  Hall, 
which  opens  through  a  door  into  the  milking  room. 


No  milking  is  done  in  Sanitary  Hall,  but  here  the  cow 
is  brushed  off  and  thoroughly  cleaned,  the  udder  is 
washed  with  water  and  sponged.  She  is  then  led  into 
the  next  room,  where  she  is  milked.  Both  of  these 
rooms  are  covered  with  sawdust,  and  one  boy’s  busi¬ 
ness  is  simply  to  go  around  with  scoop  and  broom 
and  pick  up  and  remove  the  droppings. 

These  rooms  are  large,  with  windows  on  both  sides, 
and  ceilings  not  less  than  15  feet  high;  the  walls  are 
lathed  and  plastered.  The  only  fixing  is  an  iron  tie- 
rail  to  which  the  cows  are  fastened  while  being 
milked.  On  one  side  of  the  room  is  a  bath  for  the 
milkers;  each  milker  washes  his  hands  before  milk¬ 
ing,  and  assumes  a  white  duck  sterilized  suit  and  cap. 
The  cows  are  purebred  Jerseys  and  Guernseys  and 
grades  of  these  breeds.  There  was  not  a  cow  among 
all  these  that  one  would  care  to  discard.  It  is  an  un¬ 
usual  selection.  In  the  milk  room  is  a  weighing  scale 
and  a  sheet  with  name  and  number  of  each  cow.  A 
record  is  made  by  each  milker  so  that  each  milking  is 
weighed  and  recorded.  The  sheet  lasts  a  month,  and 


the  record  for  the  month  is  then  transferred  to  a 
book.  This  shows  just  what  each  individual  cow  does 
for  the  whole  season.  They  were  giving  from  12  to  18 
pounds  when  I  was  there.  From  the  milking  room 
the  milk  is  passed  through  an  ingenious  little  revolv¬ 
ing  door  with  a  shelf  on  both  sides  so  that  by  turning 
it  half  round  the  pail  is  in  the  next  room.  This  is 
the  dairy  room.  Here  the  milk  is  strained  through 
sterilized  absorbent  cotton.  It  is  then  bottled  and  re¬ 
duced  to  a  temperature  of  about  45  degrees,  and  kept 
so  until  shijtped.  The  wash-room  is  another  import¬ 
ant  feature.  This  is  provided  with  both  hot  and  cold 
water  and  steam.  It  is  here  ali  the  utensils,  includ¬ 
ing  bottles,  pails  and  suits  are  washed  and  sterilized. 
For  sterilizing  a  steel  vault  is  provided.  The  bottles 
are  placed  in  a  rack  on  a  truck  and  run  into  this.  It 
is  then  closed  and  steam  turned  on  for  more  than  an 
hour.  An  important  feature  of  the  outfit  is  the  boiler 
house  and  pump  room.  This  is  situated  across  the 
road  from  the  other  buildings,  and  made  of  stone.  It 
is  provided  with  an  eight  horse-power  Farquhar  up¬ 


right  engine,  and  pumps  water,  furnishes  hot  water 
and  steam,  runs  Blizzard  silage  cutter,  saws  wood,  etc. 

The  thing  about  these  buildings  that  appealed  to 
me  is  their  efficiency  and  completeness  and  conveni¬ 
ence  without  being  expensive.  The  arrangement 
seems  to  be  almost  perfect.  Cows,  men  and  milk  pass 
from  one  place  or  process  to  another  just  as  they  do 
in  a  large  factory,  with  no  loss  of  time  or  energy.  The 
milk  is  retailed  in  Newburgh  at  nine  cents  per  quart. 
A  portion  of  the  product  is  shipped  to  New  York. 
Cyrus  is  the  youngest  of  the  Bowne  family,  whose  an¬ 
cestors  emigrated  from  New  England  over  100  years 
ago.  He  occupies  the  old  homestead.  In  this  he  has 
been  fortunate,  insomuch  as  his  millionaire  brother, 
Samuel  W.  Bowne,  retains  a  sentimental  interest  in 
the  place  in  which  he  spent  his  boyhood.  They  have 
just  completed  a  new  house,  which,  unlike  the  barns, 
must  be  considered  extravagant  for  a  farmhouse.  It 
occupies  a  commanding  position  on  a  high  knoll,  and 
is  provided  with  every  modern  convenience  of  the 
most  complete  city  or  suburban  house.  I  estimated  the 

cost  of  the  house  to  ex¬ 
ceed  .^15,000,  and  Mr. 
Bowne  confirmed  the  es¬ 
timate.  The  house  1  sur¬ 
mise  was  something  in 
the  way  of  a  birthday 
present,  which  is  rather 
in  keeping  with  the  mu¬ 
nificence  of  the  man  who 
makes  $15,000  contribu¬ 
tions  to  a  church,  builds 
$50,000  dormitories  for 
schools,  and  contributes 
$100,000  to  church  con¬ 
ferences,  besides  the  hun¬ 
dred  and  one  kindly 
things  that  he  does  and 
of  which  the  public  never 
know.  But  the  dairy 
*  buildings  are  on  a  scale 
proportionate  to  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  on  an  economic 
basis,  and  Mr.  Bowne 
seems  on  the  way  to 
work  out  an  unusual  suc¬ 
cess.  Practical  farmers 
are  sometimes  inclined 
to  resent  the  efforts  of 
wealthy  men  to  try  their 
hand  at  farming.  They 
must  remember  that  such 
an  establishment  as  this 
helps  create  a  higher 
standard  for  milk  or 
other  products  and  that  the  higher  the  standard  is 
raised  the  better  the  chance  for  a  progressive  farmer. 
It  requires  capital  to  make  the  public  realize  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  low-grade  and  high-grade  goods,  but 
every  careful  farmer  may  benefit  by  this  advertis¬ 
ing.  D. 

APPLE  CULTURE  IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK 

Part  II. 

FERTILIZERS. — There  is  nothing  that  gives  such 
uniformly  good  results  as  a  fertilizer  as  good  stable 
manure.  This  fact  orchardists  are  appreciating  more 
and  more.  In  the  western  apple  belt  stock  is  not 
plentiful  nor  would  it  be  wise  in  every  case  for  the 
farmer  to  increase  his  animals,  yet  in  many  cases  I 
feel  sure  it  would  be  an  improvement  along  the  line 
of  maintaining  fertility  and  helping  to  solve  the  labor 
question,  by  giving  employment  to  the  best  men  all 
the  year  around.  In  several  instances  last  Winter 
when  in  the  fruit  belt,  the  writer  was  requested  by  the 
local  people  to  give  an  address  on  some  phase  of 
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stock  keeping,  and  was  surprised  by  the  attention  and 
interest  manifested.  When  cover  crops  have  grown 
as  stated  in  last  issue,  there  has  been  little  trouble 
from  lack  of  humus.  Without  either  manure  or  vege¬ 
table  matter  not  very  good  results  have  come  from 
commercial  fertilizers  of  any  sort  alone.  A  few  years 
ago  there  was  a  general  impression  that  potash  was 
the  great  desideratum  for  the  fruit  tree.  Instances 
are  on  record  where  wise  men  examined  the  soil  and 
declared  the  trees  needed  potash.  But  alas  for  the 
pocketbook  of  the  owner,  as  well  as  his  faith  in  ex¬ 
perts  (?),  no  results  followed.  Evidently  in  most 
cases  there  is  sufficient  potash  in  the  soil  if  it  is  prop¬ 
erly  handled.  (See  Prof.  Beach’s  experiments  at 
Geneva  in  10  years’  use  of  wood  ashes.)  Phosphoric 
acid  in  the  form  of  South  Carolina  rock,  is  in  many 
cases  seemingly  giving  all  the  mineral  matter  needed, 
when  used  in  connection  with  legumes  or  stable  ma¬ 
nure.  In  some  cases,  where  the  trees  have  failed  to 
fruit,  notably  where  little  or  none  of  the  two  last- 
mentioned  have  been  used,  nitrate  of  soda  has  given 
very  satisfactory  results. 

PRUNING.— In  no  one  thing  is  there  such  a  notable 
lack  of  care  as  in  pruning.  One  cannot  pass  through 
the  best  cared-for  orchards  in  any  section  but  he  is 
impressed  with  this  fact.  Here  is  an  orchard  well 
cared  for  in  every  other  respect  but  with  the  trees 
fairly  butchered,  looking  like  the  man  who  went  from 
Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  and  was  left  half  dead,  wounded 
and  bruised.  Even  were  any  good  Samaritan  at  hand, 
any  “oil  or  wine’’  he  might  “pour  in’’  would  be  of 
little  avail;  the  whole  center  cut  out,  stubs  left  from 
one  to  six  inches  long,  ends  of  branches  cut  square 
off,  without  anything  left  to  draw  the  sap  and  heal 
the  wound;  all  the  fruit  spurs  cut  off,  except  at  the 
end  of  the  branches,  leaving  them  like  the  brush  at 
the  end  of  a  cow’s  tail.  In  other  cases  (and  these 
latter  are  to  be  preferred),  a  dense  growth  of  wood  is 
left  over  the  whole  tree,  with  not  a  few  dead  limbs, 
some  of  them  badly  cankered,  where  no  light  can 
penetrate,  and  spraying,  if  done  at  all,  can  be  but 
half  done  at  the  best.  Of  course  there  are  notable 
exceptions,  where  the  trees  are  trimmed  with  good 
judgment  and  according  to  their  kind,  Baldwin'  and 
Greening  receiving  different  treatment;  wood  left  well 
distributed  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  fruit  without 
injury  to  the  tree;  plenty  of  room  for  the  sun  to  get 
in  without  burning,  and  not  so  high  that  the  picker 
has  to  ascend  toward  the  third  heaven  to  get  the  fruit. 
’The  low-headed  tree  is  steadily  coming  into  favor  as 
the  need  of  thorough  spraying  becomes  more  appar¬ 
ent.  This  certainly  is  more  desirable.  I  could  write 
a  whole  chapter  on  this  subject,  but  I  forbear. 

SPRAYING.— I^st  but  not  least  comes  spraying. 
While  it  is  essential  if  one  is  to  have  perfect  fruit,  it 
will  take  the  place  of  none  of  the  things  mentioned, 
as  some  have  found  to  their  sorrow.  No  question  is 
receiving  more  attention,  and  probably  in  no  place  is 
the  work  so  well  and  thoroughly  done  as  in  western 
New  York.  They  have  worked  out  many  of  the  im¬ 
proved  methods,  both  as  to  appliances,  material  and 
time  of  application.  One  pf  our  most  prominent  Sta¬ 
tion  men  told  the  writer  he  always  liked  to  attend 
these  meetings,  because  he  always  got  some  gobd 
points  along  this  line  from  these  practical  men,  yet 
they  are  ever  eager  to  learn  anything  better.  Spray- 
pump  men  and  their  appliances  were  as  thick  as 
blackberries,  all  through  this  section.  If  one  were  to 
judge  from  their  marvelous  tales  and  the  ease  with 
which  their  new  machines  in  perfect  order  sprayed 
clear  water  he  would  think  spraying  an  easy  and  de¬ 
lightful  occupation.  Alas  for  the  reality!  More  and 
more  importance  is  being  placed  on  the  early  spraying 
with  Bordeaux,  some  insisting  that  they  receive 
marked  results  from  an  application  for  the  Apple 
scab  in  March.  Doubtless  last  year,  with  the  peculiar 
weather  conditions  prevailing,  there  was  some  benefit, 
yet  I  doubt,  taking  all  things  into  account,  whether 
enough  cleaner  fruit  was  obtained  to  pay  the  increased 
expense  over  a  thorough  application  just  as  the  foliage 
is  coming  out,  when  poison  can  be  added  for  bud- 
moths,  tent-caterpillars  and  the  like.  Many  are  using 
an  excess  of  lime  over  the  old  formula,  and  in  spite 
of  some  scientific  statements  condemning  the  prac¬ 
tice,  certainly  good  results  seem  to  follow.  Paris- 
green  as  a  poison  is  rapidly  being  displaced  by  white 
arsenic,  sal  soda  and  lime,  or  the  arsenate  of  lead  mix¬ 
ture  usually  bought  under  one  of  its  commercial 
names  like  “Disparene.”  Except  for  the  pastured  or¬ 
chard,  where  the  limbs  come  down  with  the  weight  of 
fruit  later  in  the  season,  and  the  stock  eat  the  same, 
no  poison  is  so  good,  no  damage  to  foliage,  and  it 
adheres  through  the  entire  season,  one  pear  grower 
stating  that  when  he  had  used  it  on  Seckels  no  Fall 
web-worm  appeared  on  those  trees,  although  they 
were  very  thick  elsewhere.  One  or  two  good  careful 
men  will  this  year  test  the  dust  sprayer.  The  large 
tank  with  powerful  pump  is  superseding  the  50-gallon 


barrel.  In  many  cases  the  steam  sprayer,  costing 
from  $200  to  $250  complete,  is  being  used;  no  man 
power  can  give  the  same  uniform  pressure  and  con¬ 
sequent  perfect  penetrating  spray.  This  year  the 
gasoline  engine  is  very  much  in  evidence,  and  as  they 
have  the  test  of  the  field,  and  become  better  under¬ 
stood,  will  doubtless  be  more  in  demand.  Like  all 
machinery  a  steam  rig  needs  careful  looking  after, 
and  must  not  be  left  to  the  ordinary  “hired  man.” 
For  the  large  grower,  who  can  afford  the  expense,  as 
they  become  simplified  the  steam  sprayer  will  be  the 
machine.  These  things  in  combination  are  what  bring 
success.  Some  one  says,  “So  much  labor.”  Whatever 
is  worth  having  costs  effort.  When  the  apple  crop  is 
several  times  in  value  that  of  the  hay  and  grain  of 
the  farmer  with  the  same  number  of  acres  (and  these 
take  hard  labor  to  produce),  and  the  fruit  grower 
sees  his  land  increase  in  value  to  $100  and  over  per 
acre,  where  the  other’s  land  equally  well  situated  will 
not  bring  over  $50  or  $60,  he  feels  that  it  is  labor  well 
expended.  The  value  of  land  must  always  be  based 
on  its  earning  power.  edward  van  alstyne. 


HANDLING  HAY  ON  WESTERN  FARMS. 

How  It  Is  Done  in  Indiana. 

After  the  hay  is  mown  and  cured  sufficiently,  we 
use  a  hay  loader,  which  is  attached  to  the  back  of 
the  wagon.  This  tool  rakes  the  hay  from  two  swaths 
and  elevates  it  on  the  wagon;  it  requires  only  one 
man  to  do  the  loading.  In  this  way  hay  can  be  taken 
up  as  fast  as  a  team  will  walk,  and  if  the  team  is  a 
steady  one,  not  requiring  a  driver,  the  work  is  all 
done  thus  far  by  one  man.  When  the  hay  is  very 
light  it  is  found  sometimes  more  practical  to  rake  it 
first  in  windrows  and  then  use  the  loader  to  take  it 
up  from  them.  Unloading  is  done  in  this  locality 


mostly  with  hay  forks  or  slings,  when  the  hay  is  put 
in  barns.  The  barns  are  equipped  with  a  hay  fork 
or  sling  constructed  upon  a  track.  When  the  hay 
fork,  which  is  a  very  large  fork  that  will  carry  a  good 
portion  of  a  load  each  time,  is  used,  the  fork  is  in¬ 
serted  in  the  load  of  hay  and  drawn  up  by  rope  and 
tackle  by  a  team  and  by  use  of  the  track  the  hay  is 
run  to  any  part  of  the  barn  desired  and  dumped. 
When  unloaded  with  a  sling  ropes  are  placed  in  the 
load  at  desired  places  when  the  load  is  being  put  on 
the  wagon;  then  when  it  reaches  the  barn  only  the 
ends  of  the  rope  need  be  attached  to  the  sling  and 
tackle,  and  the  load  can  be  unloaded  with  only  a  few 
draws.  •J-  s- 

Lima,  Ind. 

Liifle  Use  for  Hand  Forks. 

Our  hay  is  mown  with  a  six-foot  mower,  a  tedder 
is  used  when  necessary,  which  is  not  often,  as  the 
ground  is  usually  hot  and  dry  enough  at  haying  time 
to  dry  the  under  side.  Then  a  loader  is  coupled  be¬ 
hind  the  wagon,  which  rakes  and  elevates  the  hay  on 
a  strip  from  eight  to  nine  feet  wide,  as  fast  as  the 
team  will  walk.  The  time  taken  to  get  a  load  de¬ 
pends  on  the  man  who  does  the  loading.  It  Is  heavy 
work  for  a  team,  but  if  it  be  a  good  one  it  will  hold 
out  as  long  as  the  man  will.  A  common  double  har¬ 
poon  fork  is  used  to  pitch  off,  with  carrier  and  steel 
track.  Before  we  had  barn  room  enough  for  our  hay 
we  used  a  sweep  rake  and  ricker  for  stacking  in  the 
fields.  The  rakes  were  heavy,  made  of  wood,  about 
12  feet  long  and  with  a  horse  hitched  to  each  end  the 
hay  was  pushed  on  to  the  elevator,  where  it  was  ele¬ 
vated  to  the  top  of  the  rick  by  horse  power.  But  very 
few  of  these  are  used  here  now.  The  loader  and 
M'hat  is  called  a  single  pole  stacker,  or  a  cable  sup¬ 
ported  by  long  sticks  or  poles,  and  stretched  length¬ 
wise  of  the  stack,  was  used  similar  to  a  track  in  a 
barn.  The  hand  fork  is  used  to  load  the  hay  and  to 
mow  it  away,  and  also  in  stacking,  but  with  one  ex¬ 
ception  I  have  not  seen  hay  pitched  on  the  wagon  by 
hand  for  several  years.  If  we  expect  to  get  our  hay 
in  in  its  best  condition  we  have  to  be  prepared  to  do 
it  quickly,  as  after  it  is  ready  to  cut  for  hay  it  ripens 
very  fast,  and  a  good  deal  of  our  hay  is  overripe  when 


cut,  but  if  we  commence  too  soon  it  is  considered  that 
the  loss  is  still  greater.  We  use  less  hay  than  before 
the  advent  of  the  corn  harvester.  A  considerable 
amount  of  hay  is  shipped  out  from  here.  The  present 
price  is  $10  per  ton  delivered  in  town.  Our  farmers 
are  beginning  to  see  that  when  land  without  buildings 
is  selling  for  $50  and  upwards  per  acre  it  is  time  to 
utilize  cornstalks.  jerome  smith. 

Iowa. 

The  Sweep  Rake  in  Missouri. 

There  is  no  hay  tool  more  complete  and  labor-sav¬ 
ing  than  the  loader.  This  machine  is  hitched  on  rear 
end  of  wagon.  The  team  pulling  the  wagon  that  is 
being  loaded  also  pulls  the  loader.  The  loader  gath¬ 
ers  the  hay  out  of  the  swath  and  elevates  on  to  the 
wagon.  There  are  several  makes  of  these  loaders. 
The  machine  so  geared  that  the  cylinder  gathering 
the  hay  off  the  ground  revolves  with  forward  motion 
is  the  best.  Three  men  can  load  all  two-horse  team 
can  pull,  draw  to  stack,  shed  or  barn  within  one- 
fourth  of  mile,  unload  with  use  of  hay  fork,  all  in 
half  an  hour  or  less  time.  Where  hay  is  stacked  in 
the  meadow  many  use  what  is  called  a  sweep  rake. 
These  are  about  16  feet  long,  made  usually  by  taking 
a  pole  six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter,  boring  holes 
every  two  feet  or  so,  putting  strong  teeth  six  to  seven 
feet  long  made  of  good  strong  wood,  tapering  nicely 
to  a  point.  A  horse  is  hitched  to  each  end,  the  rake 
sliding  on  the  ground  between  the  horses.  The  teeth 
are  shaped  from  the  under  side  so  they  will  not  run 
in  the  ground  and  will  quickly  gather  all  the  hay 
either  out  of  swath  or  windrow  that  the  two  horses 
can  pull  to  the  stack,  where  it  is  elevated  with  hay 
fork  and  crane.  The  loader  is  used  when  the  hay  is 
to  be  hauled  before  stacked  or  mowed  away. 

Nichols.  Mo.  G.  T.  T. 

Machines  that  Save  Hand  Labor. 

The  scarcity  of  hand  labor  on  the  farms  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West  has  hastened  the  adoption  of  the  most  im¬ 
proved  methods  in  handling  the  large  fields  of  hay 
and  grain.  The  farmer  with  large  acreage  uses  mow¬ 
ers  with  cutter  bars  six,  seven  and  sometimes  eight 
feet  in  length,  changing  the  sickle  for  a  sharp  one 
three  and  four  times  each  day.  On  this  machine  he 
uses  a  team  weighing  from  2,400  to  3,000  pounds.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  mower  he  uses  a  side  delivery  hayrake 
which  throw’s  the  hay  into  windrows.  With  the  side 
delivery  rake  he  may  travel  around  an  entire  field  or 
cut  it  into  lands  according  to  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  enclosure.  The  hay  loader  is  then  attached  to 
the  wagon  and  the  driver,  generally  a  boy,  covers  the 
windrow  in  driving,  and  the  hay  is  delivered  from  the 
loader  in  the  rear  to  the  load  where  a  man  places  it 
evenly  over  the  rack.  When  loaded  the  hay  loader  is 
detached  and  used  on  the  next  wagon.  As  the  wagon 
passes  over  the  windrow  and  collects  the  hay,  the 
side  delivery  rake  again  passes,  throwing  towards  the 
center  when  another  windrow  is  formed  and  this  re¬ 
peated  until  the  entire  field  is  cleared. 

The  hay  fork  is  used  at  the  barns  in  connection  with 
the  track  carrier  system.  This  allows  the  farmer  to 
harvest  large  fields  of  hay  with  a  small  force.  This 
is  the  method  used  when  the  farmer  does  not  stack 
his  hay  in  the  fields.  Where  the  large  fields  of  Al¬ 
falfa  are  harvested  and  stacked,  the  same  method  is 
practiced,  except  the  use  of  the  hay  loader  and  the 
wagon,  in  place  of  which  a  large  sweep  with  one 
horse  at  each  end  is  used  and  loaded  from  the  wind¬ 
row;  it  is  driven  towards  the  stack,  deposited  on  a 
dump,  and  thence  to  the  stack.  This  practice  has  had 
an  extended  use  in  the  past  three  years,  especially 
through  the  Southwest  and  Nebraska,  f.  k.  obane. 

Urbana,  Ill. 

BUNCHER  ATTACHMENT  FOR  MOWERS 

We  recently  asked  whether  the  “buncher”  attachment 
for  mowing  machines  Is  a  useful  and  practical  device. 
Out  of  a  number  of  opinions  from  practical  farmers  we 
select  the  two  following: 

Good  Work  in  Barley. 

I  purchased  a  buncher  last  year  so  as  to  have  it  to 
use  in  cutting  clover  seed,  but  we  did  not  have  any, 
so  did  not  use  it,  but  think  that  it  would  work  all 
right.  I  tried  the  windrower  in  a  small  way  in  cutting 
hay,  but  the  season  was  so  wet  that  it  did  not  prove 
a  success.  I  think  that  in  a  dry  season  and  more  es¬ 
pecially  where  they  use  a  hay  loader,  ti  would 
work  all  right.  Where  it  did  work  very  successfully 
was  in  cutting  barley.  You  can  cut  barley  before  it  is 
ripe  enough  to  cut  with  a  binder  and  it  will  dry  out 
very  much  quicker  and  be  a  great  deal  brighter  than 
when  cut  with  a  binder,  and  it  is  not  thrashed  out  as 
it  is  when  cut  with  a  mower.  In  cutting  with  the 
windrower  the  swath  is  out  of  the  way  of  the  team  the 
next  time  the  operator  cuts  around,  and  then  when 
raked  the  horse  walks  between  the  rows  and  it  leaves 
the  barley  in  bunches.  Then  by  putting  five  swaths 
in  a  bunch  the  barley  is  all  bunched  and  in  good  con- 
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dition.  In  bunching  from  the  windrow  each  swath  is 
nearly  by  itself,  so  that  it  can  be  handled  much  better 
and  not  leave  so  much  rakings.  I  used  it  in  cutting 
over  40  acres  of  barley  last  season  and  was  much 
pleased  with  it;  in  fact,  I  handled  the  40  acres  while 
my  father  was  getting  in  10  acres  cut  with  a  binder. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  s.  J. 

Good  for  Clover  Seed. 

My  windrower  and  bunching  attachment  was  delayed 
in  transit  so  long  that  I  could  not  use  it  to  cut  the 
clover  for  hay,  but  did  use  it  for  cutting  for  seed  last 
year.  In  setting  it  up  I  was  so  greatly  hurried  by 
other  partners  wanting  the  mower  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  that  I  concluded  to  go  once  or  twice  around  the 
field  with  the  windrower  only  without  the  buncher 
attachment,  and  it  did  such  excellent  work  that  I  did 
not  stop  to  attach  the  buncher,  and  proved  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  it,  as  it  set  in  raining  in  a  day  or  two  and 
scarcely  let  up  for  two  weeks.  Had  it  been  bunched  it 
would  not  have  dried  out  so  readily,  and  would  have 
been  more  injured  by  sprouting.  That  is  the  extent  of 
my  experience,  but  the  manufacturers  claim  that  it  is 
just  the  thing  for  curing  hay,  as  it  delivers  the  grass 
in  a  loose  windrow  behind  the  mower,  and  the  cut 
grass  is  not  run  over  by  the  team  and  pressed  into  the 
stubble.  The  claim  looks  reasonable  to  me,  and  I 
hope  to  test  it  the  coming  season.  It  would  dispense 
with  the  raking  and  the  consequent  gathering  up  of 
dried  weeds  and  trash.  a.  f.  liggett. 

Ohio. 


MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

BROILERS  OR  CAPONS.— Which  Is  considered  the 
more  profitable  with  the  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn 
fowls,  to  sell  the  young  cockerels  as  broilers  at  about 
25  cents  each,  or  to  keep  them  for  capons?  i.  w.  t. 
Macedon,  N.  Y. 

There  are  several  things  to  be  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration  in  connection  with  this  subject,  so  that  a  gen¬ 
eral  answer  can  hardly  be  given.  As  a  general  thing 
I  believe  it  will  be  found  more  profitable  to  sell  as 
broilers.  Much  depends,  however,  on  the  market  in 
which  they  are  to  be  sold,  as  well  as  on  the  time  of 
year  they  are  hatched.  A  cockerel  will  “eat  his  head 
off”  after  he  has  about  completed  growth  as  quickly 
as  any  other  live  stock  unless  it  be  a  duck  or  an  ele¬ 
phant.  In  most  markets  good  two-pound  broilers 
command  a  higher  price  per  pound  than  capons.  The 
extra  weight  secured  by  caponizing  can  easily  be  off¬ 
set  by  a  lower  price  per  pound,  to  say  nothing  about 
the  additional  food  consumed  and  additional  labor. 
Then,  too,  there  is  the  risk  of  losses  in  caponizing  to 
be  considered.  The  most  skillful  operators  are  sure  to 
meet  with  some  losses.  On  the  other  hand,  cockerels 
that  reach  broiler  size  during  the  Autumn  rush  to 
market  when  prices  are  at  their  lowest  level,  might 
often  be  caponized  and  fed  a  few  months  longer,  with 
reasonable  certainty  that  the  market  will  advance  in 
price  in  the  meantime,  enough  to  make  the  venture 
profitable.  Time  and  time  again  in  the  New  York 
market  chickens  have  been  a  drug  at  seven  or  eight 
cents  per  pound  in  November  and  December,  and  be¬ 
fore  March  1  the  same  birds  would  have  sold  at  12  to 
15  cents  per  pound  in  the  same  market,  even  without 
caponizing.  With  suitable  conveniences  for  caponiz¬ 
ing  and  feeding  at  this  time  of  year,  the  business 
ought  to  pay  a  good  profit,  even  with  the  variety 
named,  although  other  and  heavier  varieties  make 
more  desirable  capons, 

LOSSES  IN  BROODER  CHICKS.— I  notice  what  you 
say  about  losing  a  good  many  brooder  chicks  and  would 
like  to  ask  whether  you  ever  dissect  any  of  those  found 
dead.  I  have  about  400  chicks  six  weeks  old,  and  have 
been  losing  from  three  to  six  per  day  for  a  week  or  two, 
and  as  I  could  find  no  cause  for  it  I  began  dissecting 
them.  Out  of  nine  examined  yesterday  and  to-day  I 
found  seven  that  had  died  from  swallowing  substances 
which  any  sane  chicken  ought  to  know  better  than  to 
eat.  Here  is  what  I  found:  Three  small  nails,  one  wire 
fence  staple,  one  thorn  and  two  pieces  of  wood  as  large 
as  they  could  swallow.  All  were  found  in  the  gizzards. 
The  nails,  staple  and  thorn  had  punctured  the  gizzard. 
The  question  arises;  Why  do  these  chicks  swallow  such 
things,  and  how  can  it  be  prevented?  These  chicks  are 
fed  a  dry  grain  chick  food  from  hoppers  that  are  kept 
filled  at  all  times.  They  also  have  a  dish  of  grit,  and 
of  beef  scraps  and  fresh  water  constantly  before  them, 
and  are  allowed  free  range  in  a  large  meadow.  Why 
should  these  chicks  have  such  a  depraved  appetite,  and 
what  shall  I  do  to  prevent  it?  s.  b.  s. 

Norwich.  N.  Y. 

This  shows  one  more  of  the  obstacles  to  be  encoun¬ 
tered  in  the  poultry  business.  It  Is  about  as  easy  to 
tell  why  chickens  swallow  such  things  as  to  tell  why 
men  will  persist  in  swallowing  “fire-water.”  I  have 
often  seen  hens  swallow  pounded  glass  bottles  with¬ 
out  injury,  while  their  owners  swallowed  the  contents 
of  the  bottles  to  their  sorrow.  In  the  case  noted,  it  is 
likely  that  where  the  gizzard  was  punctured  the  cause 
of  death  was  found  by  dissecting.  I  should  hardly  ex¬ 
pect  the  presence  of  small  nails,  staples,  chunks  of 
wood,  etc.,  in  the  gizzard  to  result  in  injury,  unless 
a  puncture  occurred,  since  sharp  stones,  broken  crock¬ 


ery,  glass,  etc.,  are  a  part  of  a  fowl’s  regular  diet.  I 
confess,  however,  that  I  have  never  investigated  the 
subject  by  dissecting  dead  specimens.  In  the  case  of 
my  own  brooder  chicks,  it  is  more  likely  that  the 
trouble  was  caused  by  asphyxiation,  although  some 
other  cause  must  have  been  present  last  season  with 
the  chicks  given  a  natural  mother. 

CRIPPLED  CHICKS.— On  page  414  C.  M.  claims 
that  the  cause  of  the  crippled  chicks  (page  366)  can 
be  found  in  improper  ventilation.  From  my  own  ex¬ 
perience  with  Incubators  I  believe  he  is  right.  If 
plenty  of  pure  air  is  necessary  for  the  chicks  before 
they  emerge  from  the  shell,  how  much  more  import¬ 
ant  is  it  after  they  are  hatched.  The  instinct  of  cold 
chicks  to  huddle  for  mutual  warmth,  makes  suffoca¬ 
tion  very  likely  for  some  in  the  bottom  of  a  large 
“cluster,” 

VENTILATING  BROODERS.— Soon  after  writing 
what  I  did  in  reference  to  my  brooder  chicks  on  page 
398  I  enlarged  the  openings  above  the  chicks  in  my 
brooder  hovers,  thus  allowing  a  free  circulation  of 
pure  air  over  the  chicks.  This  seemed  to  give  in¬ 
stant  relief  from  the  trouble  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  and  losses  since  have  been  insignificant.  The 
amount  of  warm  and  vitiated  air  escaping  from  a 
brooder  through  the  openings  above  the  chicks,  giving 


place  for  pure  fresh  air  to  enter  through  the  hover 
curtains,  depends  upon  the  difference  between  the 
temperature  inside  and  outside  the  hover.  It  there¬ 
fore  follows  that  larger  openings  should  be  provided 
as  the  weather  becomes  warmer.  The  amount  of 
water  fiowing  through  an  inch  pipe  that  has  a  “head” 
of  20  feet  is  much  greater  than  through  the  same 
sized  pipe  with  only  a  10-foot  “head.”  In  the  same 
way  the  amount  of  warm  air  passing  up  through  an 
opening  of  given  size  depends  upon  the  difference  in 
teaiperature  above  and  below  the  opening.  An  open¬ 
ing  that  allows  the  escape  of  sufllclent  air  on  a  cool 
night  may  be  entirely  inadequate  on  a  hot  night.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  a  chick  is  in  the  bottom 
of  a  pile  of  chilly  mates,  huddling  for  warmth,  or 
shut  up  in  a  warm  brooder  unable  to  make  his  escape, 
the  result  will  be  the  same  if  deprived  of  pure  air  to 
breathe.  Death  soon  claims  him.  Mrs.  Fuller,  for 
whom  I  hatched  a  lot  of  chicks  which  she  is  trying  to 
raise  without  brooders,  is  having  some  experiences. 
Here  is  one,  showing  the  danger  of  too  much  heat. 
One  chilly  day  she  built  a  roaring  hot  fire  in  her  big 
wood  stove  in  the  room  in  which  she  keeps  her  pets. 
Household  duties  occupied  her  attention  for  some 
time,  and  when  she  next  went  to  look  after  her  chicks 
the  room  was  very  hot,  and  a  lot  of  the  chicks  in 
boxes  too  close  to  that  hot  stove  were  overcome.  She 
found  about  30  of  them  lying  on  their  sides  with  feet 
sticking  out  and  quivering,  just  as  I  have  seen  them 
come  out  of  an  overheated  brooder  and  fall  down. 


By  prompt  measures  in  opening  windows,  etc.,  she 
succeeded  in  saving  them  all,  but  it  was  a  narrow 
escape.  Her  scheme  of  suspending  a  feather  duster  In 
one  corner  of  the  boxes  seems  to  be  a  success.  The 
chicks  take  to  them  like  ducks  to  water.  May  the 
day  soon  come  when  we  have  a  good  practical  self¬ 
regulating  brooder  that  is  within  the  means  of  the 
average  poultryman.  o.  w.  mapes. 


SHEEP  ON  VIRGINIA  MOUNTAINS. 

I  have  a  piece  of  bushy  land  that  I  would  like  to  make 
into  a  pasture.  It  is  on  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains, 
Loudoun  Co.,  Va.  There  is  some  laurel  on  the  land.  Has 
anyone  had  experience  with  sheep  in  such  a  pasture? 
As  the  forage  Is  nearly  all  leaves  I  would  like  to  know 
what  ration  and  quantity  of  grain  food  will  be  required 
to  keep  sheep  healthy  on  it.  reader. 

Virginia. 

I  have  kept  sheep  on  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  and 
they  did  well;  the  land  had  but  little  grass  and  was 
mostly  bushes.  The  sheep  will  not  eat  laurel  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  but  when  snow  Is  on  the  ground  will  eat  it,  and 
will  have  to  be  kept  from  it.  If  not  too  much  of  the 
laurel  it  will  pay  to  cut  it  down  in  October  or  Novem¬ 
ber,  so  there  will  be  none  green  for  Winter. 

Loudoun  Co.,  Va.  s.  n.  fried. 

I  would  dispose  of  or  enclose  the  laurel,  as  It  would 
be  Injurious  to  sheep  In  Winter.  I  would  grow  Smooth 
Merinos  as  they  are  better  for  clearing  up  land.  If 
there  is  no  other  forage  but  leaves  and  weeds  feed 
one-half  pound  of  grain  per  head  daily.  Hack  the 
bushes  where  the  soil  is  the  deepest  and  at  points 
where  the  sheep  lie.  When  the  Blue  grass  begins  to 
grow  give  less  grain  until  there  is  sufllclent  Blue  grass 
to  take  the  place  of  grain.  c.  d.  eakin. 

Wadestown,  W.  Va. 

I  would  advise  that  before  turning  in  the  sheep  all 
the  laurel  be  grubbed  up,  as  being  very  little  grass  on 
the  land  they  would  be  very  apt  to  eat  some  of  the 
laurel,  and  I  believe  it  is  an  irritant  poison.  I  should 
suppose  a  third  of  a  pint  of  grain,  equal  parts  of  corn 
and  oats  and  bran  to  each  sheep,  about  as  much 
as  they  would  eat  with  what  they  get  from  the  land. 
I  do  not  think  the  sheep  would  clean  the  land,  but  by 
grubbing  and  the  help  of  sheep  I  have  got  two  moun¬ 
tain  fields  very  well  cleaned  up  and  in  fair  Blue  grass. 

Lucketts,  Va.  jas.  m.  fox. 

If  the  land  of  your  Loudoun  County  correspondent 
has  a  fair  amount  of  grass  on  it  I  should  think  he 
could  safely  pasture  a  limited  number  of  sheep,  say 
one  to  three  acres  of  land,  without  additional  grain 
feed,  though  they  would  of  course  thrive  better  and 
get  the  land  in  grass  sooner  if  fed  some  grain,  about 
a  half  pound  each  of  oats  and  cotton-seed  meal  to  a 
sheep,  fed  to  them  in  flat-bottomed  troughs  in  the 
evening.  Not  knowing  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  grass  on  this  land,  nor  the  condition  of  the  sheep, 
it  is  impossible  to  give  an  exact  allowance  of  feed; 
the  owner  should  watch  them  and  be  governed  by 
their  condition.  The  laurel  should  by  all  means  be 
grubbed  out,  though  the  sheep  may  not  touch  it  so 
long  as  there  is  other  food  in  plenty,  and  if  they  are 
not  put  on  the  land  too  early  in  the  Spring  nor  left 
on  too  late  in  the  Fall.  I  have  a  tract  of  about  125 
acres,  75  of  which  is  in  wood  and  brush  and  50  in 
grass.  On  this  are  100  Dorsets  and  15  cattle,  all  doing 
very  well  without  additional  grain.  The  sod  is  im¬ 
proving  and  the  woodland  gradually  grassing  over. 
The  sheep  keep  down  the  finer  brush  very  well,  and 
are  great  grass  seeders.  I  think  probably  goats  would 
kill  out  heavily  brushed  land  somewhat  quicker  and 
more  thoroughly,  but  if  not  too  thickly  covered  with 
bushes  the  sheep  should  set  it  in  grass  sooner. 

Keswick,  Va.  o.  s.  lindenkohl. 


A  FARM  SALE. — The  little  picture  shown  at  Fig. 
156  gives  an  idea  of  the  crowd  which  gathers  at  a 
farm  sale  in  Ohio.  These  “sales”  occur  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  but  chiefly  in  Spring.  It  may  be  caused 
by  death  or  removal,  or  the  failure  of  a  tenant.  Tools, 
stock  and  household  goods  are  put  up  at  auction. 
Farmers  gather  from  all  the  surrounding  country. 
Usually  the  actual  buyers  comprise  but  a  small  per 
cent  of  the  crowd,  for  such  gatherings  permit  people 
to  come  together  for  other  business  or  pleasure.  In 
some  neighborhoods  these  “sales”  are  an  important 
part  of  social  life.  It  would  be  well  if  they  could  be 
developed  so  as  to  hold  them  more  frequently — not  to 
sell  old  goods  entirely,  but  so  that  farmers  could  come 
together  and  sell  or  exchange  what  they  happen  to 
have  in  the  way  of  surplus  stock  or  goods. 


AN  APPLE  HOLD  UP. — We  have  just  finished  mar¬ 
keting  our  apple  crop  of  1902,  which  we  carried  over  for 
a  higher  figure  than  they  would  offer  last  Fall.  Out  of 
400  bushels  we  put  in  cellars  and  open  shed  we  have  in 
the  orchard  covered  with  tar  paper,  we  took  out  60 
bushels  besides  what  has  been  consumed  at  home,  and 
sold  them  for  25  cents  per  bushel  delivered  at  the  rail¬ 
road.  Experience  is  a  dear  teacher,  but  it  teaches  a  les- 
.•on  not  easy  to  forget.  The  Golden  Russet,  Ben  Davis 
and  Spy  suffered  the  worst;  Baldwin  and  Stark  stood 
best.  One  buyer  last  Fall  offered  $90  for  the  orchard, 
and  had  we  taken  him  up  we  should  have  been  ahead  to 
the  tiine  of  $75,  to  say  nothing  of  the  time  and  trouble  of 
taking  care  of  them.  reader. 
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FARMERS'  CLUB 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  tirafi.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Lightning  and  a  Steel  Tower. 

M'.  /f..  lUisl  (Iranhi/,  (Uinn.—l  have  a  steel 
windmill  on  a  iO-foot  steel  tower  on  one 
end  of  my  barn.  Would  this  be  liable  to 
attract  the  lightning?  There  is  a  1.200  gal¬ 
lon  tank  of  water  underneath  the  wind¬ 
mill  with  a  pipe  114  inch  running  down  to 
the  well.  How  would  it  be  to  solder  three 
or  four  copper  wires  on  to  the  steel  tower 
and  run  them  into  the  tank?  Also,  how 
wouhi  it  l)e  to  run  the  lightning  rod 
straight  down  through  the  roof?  laghtning 
is  said  to  piefer  the  easiest  way.  and  does 
not  like  to  turn  short  corners. 

Ans. — 1  have  never  heard  or  known 
of  a  steel  windmill  on  steel  tower  being 
struck  by  lightning,  and  the  only  way  to 
account  for  this  exemption  is  on  the 
hypothesis  that  they  convey  a  large 
amount  of  electricity  silently  from  and 
to  the  clouds.  If  W.  R.  will  connect  a 
sufficient  number  of  copper  wires  from 
tower  to  tank  either  by  soldering  or 
firmly  twisting  them  about  the  metal 
portions  it  will  form  a  permanent  rod 
over  which  the  electricity  will  pass.  It 
is  far  safer  to  keep  the  lightning  rods 
outside  all  buildings,  but  to  have  them 
go  as  direct  as  possible. 

J.  S.  WOODWARD. 

Grapes  in  Place  of  Concord. 

TP.  77.  7f..  FHockporl.  Ohio. — Will  H.  M.  W., 
Of  Rockford,  Ill.  who  declares  war  on 
Concord  grapes  and  others  on  page  208, 
kindly  tell  us  which  he  has  found  to  be 
the  best  grapes  for  a  home  garden,  all 
things  considered?  . 

An.s, — 1  would  hardly  venttire  to  say 
what  varieties  of  grapes,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered,  would  be  most  suitable  for  the 
home  garden  in  Stockport,  0.  I  will, 
however,  give  a  short  list  of  varieties 
which  have  proved  good  here.  Je.ssica 
is  an  extra  early  white  grape  with  a 
pure  flavor  and  no  trace  of  foxiness.  It 
is  a  strong  grower  of  short-jointed 
canes,  and  if  not  allowed  to  overbear, 
which  it  is  apt  to  do,  the  quality  is 
nearly  perfect.  Moyer,  an  early  red,  is 
very  hardy  and  vigorous,  and  is  sweet 
and  good.  If  there  was  a  trifle  more 
acid  to  balance  the  sugar  it  would  be 
very  fine.  The  Brighton,  another  red 
variety  which  ripens  a  little  later,  has 
the  same  fault,  but  if  not  allowed  to 
hang  on  the  vine  till  dead  ripe  the  qual¬ 
ity  is  excellent.  It  is  a  strong  grower 
and  heavy  fruiter,  but  an  imperfect 
blossom,  and  must  have  a  vine  with  per¬ 
fect  flower  near  b.v  to  give  best  results. 
Ulster  Prolific  is  a  red  grape  that  is  per¬ 
fect  in  regard  to  flavor.  It  is  a  heavy 
bearer  but  rather  weak  grower,  and 
must  be  severely  thinned  or  the  vine 
will  not  mature  the  load.  The  Salem 
and  Lindley  are  two  very  tine  red 
grapes  where  they  will  resist  mildew 
and  anlhracnose.  For  black,  I  would 
suggest  Aminia,  Barry  and  Wilder.  They 
are  the  three  best  hlack  grapes  I  ever 
raised  and  all  strong  growers  and  good 
bearers,  but  not  inclined  to  overbear.  I 
think  these  three  all  have  imperfect 
flowers,  so  it  would  be  just  as  well  to 
fall  hack  on  a  vine  or  t\w  of  the  de¬ 
spised  Concord  blood  to  furnish  pollen. 
The  Worden  is  as  good  a  one  as  there 
is  for  that.  The  quality  is  certainly  a 
decided  improvement  over  the  parent. 
The  Delaware  ought  not  to  be  left  out 
of  the  home  garden  list,  .if  it  is  suitable 
for  your  locality,  for  the  quality  is  per¬ 
fection.  For  a  late  grape  and  one  of  the 
best  keepers  there  is,  try  the  Vergennes. 
It  is  a  little  inclined  to  mildew,  but  al¬ 
most  always  gives  a  crop  here,  and  the 
quality  is  good.  For  quality,  produc¬ 
tiveness.  large  size  of  berry,  compact¬ 
ness  of  cluster,  strong  growth  and  har¬ 
diness,  the  Regal,  a  seedling  that  was 
raised  here  in  Rockford,  Ill.,  easily  takes 
the  lead.  I  have  12  new  varieties  which 
I  am  testing,  seedlings  raised  by  E,  F.  L. 


Routenberg,  Lincoln,  Ill.,  and  G.  Engel, 
Paw  Paw,  Mich.  Some  of  them  appear 
very  promising,  but  they  have  only  been 
set  three  years  and  have  not  had  suffi¬ 
cient  time  for  a  test.  They  are  full  of 
fruit  buds  now,  and  I  shall  have  a 
chance  this  year  to  judge.  It  our  re¬ 
tired  farmers  would  devote  some  of 
their  surjilus  energy  to  raising  new  seed¬ 
lings  instead  of  spending  so  much  time 
talking  politics  and  condemning  the 
trusts  we  would  soon  have  a  better 
class  of  fruit,  and  they  would  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  they  had  done 
something  that  was  beneficial  to  the 
public.  _  H.  M.  w. 

THE  "MISSING  LINK"  AGAIN. 

May  I  give  the  Missing  Link  a  little  pro¬ 
tection  from  those  who  would  kill  it?  It 
will  stand  all  their  criticisms,  and  at  last 
come  out  at  the  head.  Did  Ben  Davis  has 
been  criticised  and  condemned  by  both 
writers  and  lecturers  as  being  almost 
everything  but  a  gentleman,  and  still  he 
remains  at  the  top  of  the  heap  with  his 
very  poor  flavor.  H.  E.  Van  Deman,  in 
the  May  number  of  Green’s  Fruit  Grower, 
places  him  at  the  head  of  the  list  for 
planting  from  Ohio  west,  including  Kansas 
and  Nebraska.  More  than  200  persons 
during  the  last  two  years  at  the  county 
fairs  and  farmers’  institutes  here  in  north¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  have  asked  whether  the 
flavor  of  the  Mis.sing  Tank  apple  is  better 
than  that  of  the  Ben  Davis.  I  have  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  test  it  for  themselves,  and 
their  universal  decision  was  that  It  was 
far  superior.  As  to  size  It  is  larger  than 
the  Baldwin  as  grown  here;  the  color  of 
those  that  I  grew  here  is  as  red  as  the 
Baldwin.  The  Mann  apple  that  I  have 
is  not  in  it  at  all  for  keeping  qualities  or 
flavor,  either,  according  to  my  taste.  The 
Willow  or  Willow-twig  is  a  good  apple 
and  keeps  well,  and  occasionally  may  be 
placed  on  the  fruit  stands  on  the  Fourth 
of  .Tilly.  I  have  Missing  Ivink  apples  grown 
in  1901  that'  have  passed  one  Tfourth  of 
July,  and  unless  decomposition  sets  in 
very  soon  T  shall  have  them  on  the  fruit 
stands  the  coming  Fourth  of  July.  Kvery 
year  in  some  sections  of  our  countr.v  there 
is  a  total  failure  of  the  apple  crop,  which 
consfitutps  a  very  serious  break  in  tbe 
apple  chain,  and  in  my  opinion  the  farmer 
who  misses  planting  a  few  Missing  T.ink 
trees  to  carry  him  over  that  break  makes 
a  ver.v  serious  mistake.  B.  m.  stone. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  May  16  is  a  very  un¬ 
favorable  criticism  of  the  Missing  Ijlnk 
apple,  by  Mr.  Van  Deman.  I  beg  leave  to 
take  issue  with  him.  He  says  the  quality 
is  poor  to  medium.  My  neighbors  pro¬ 
nounce  the  apple  better  at  15  months  old 
than  any  other  long  keeper  is  on  the 
Fourth  of  July.  He  says  it  is  not  large. 
I  have  before  me  right  now  two  samples 
that  measure  1014  inches  in  circumference. 
He  says  it  is  rather  dull  green  with  bronzy 
red  stripes.  He  gives  the  exact  description 
at  picking  time;  but  why  did  he  not  tell 
that  the  green  turns  to  golden  yellow  in 
midsummer?  He  says  he  has  seen  the 
apple  at  various  times  on  exhibition  in 
Illinois:  and  certainly  the  green  had  then 
turned  to  golden  yellow  on  the  year-old 
samples.  His  article  calls  to  mind  a  cer¬ 
tain  fable,  wherein  a  poet  sent  some  of 
his  verses  to  a  farmer.  The  farmer  criti¬ 
cised  them  severely  and  returned  them 
without  giving  them  credit  for  any  merit 
whatever.  Then  the  poet  called  on  the 
farmer  for  a  bushel  of  wheat.  The  farmer 
sent  it.  The  poet  picked  all  the  cheat  and 
cockle  out  of  it,  and  sending  these  back 
to  the  farmer,  kept  the  wheat  himself. 
The  moral  is,  that  we  should  never  expose 
a  man’s  ,  faults  without  giving  credit  for 
his  virtues.  On  the  same  principle,  a 
worthy  man  cannot  afford  to  rriticlse  the 
resources  of  his  neighbor’s  income  without 
also  noting  their  merits.  s.  m.  d. 

Brown  Elk.  N.  C. 


BOOK  BULLETIN. 

A  Book  of  the  Country  and  the 
Garden,  by  H.  M.  Batson.  This  is  a  well- 
dressed  volume  of  essays  on  gardening  and 
rural  life,  chiefly  reprinted  from  English 
magazines.  It  contains  320  pages,  admir¬ 
ably  printed  and  bound,  and  many  illus¬ 
trations.  It  gives  a  pleasing  record  of  a 
rural  year,  though  lacking  the  literarv 
grace  we  find  in  several  other  English 
books  of  the  same  class.  Its  cultural  notes 
will  be  suggestive,  rather  than  useful  to 
gardeners  in  this  country.  We  are  unable 
to  find  sufficient  authority  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  accorded  to  botanical  names  In  this 
book;  they  are  printed  entirely  without 
capitalization,  and,  to  our  mind,  romneya 
coulteri  looks  quite  as  grotesque  as  John 
smith.  It  is  quite  permissible  to  use  the 
generic  name  alone  without  a  capital  let¬ 
ter.  though  this  is  not  the  usage  of  The 
R.  N.-Y..  but  we  consider  that  when  ac¬ 


companied  by  the  specific  or  varietal  name 
it  should  always  be  capitalized.  This  book 
is  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New 
York;  price,  $3  net. 

The  American  Carnation;  How  to 
Grow  It,  b.v  C.  W.  Ward.  This  book  will 
take  an  authoritative  place  in  greenhouse 
literature.  It  is  written  by  a  specialist, 
who  combines  with  a  vast  fund  of  practi¬ 
cal  knowledge  the  literary  ability  required 
to  convqy  this  knowledge  to  others.  The 
subjects  covered  include  everything  in  the 
life  of  a  carnation.,  from  the  taking  of  the 
cutting  to  the  marketing  of  the  flower; 
greenhouse  construction,  heating  and  use 
of  fuels  are  fully  discussed,  and  there  is 
a  very  suggestive  chapter  on  sub-irriga¬ 
tion.  The  chapter  on  carnation  culture  in 
different  geographical  localities  will  be 
found  valuable,  and  also  the  data  concern¬ 
ing  the  American  Carnation  Society.  A 
copious  index  makes  the  contained  infor¬ 
mation  readily  available.  The  book  is 
handsomely  bound,  well  printed  and  freely 
illustrated.  Published  by  the  A.  T.  De 
La  Mare  Company,  New  York;  296  pages; 
price  $3.50.  _ 


Don’t  keep  your  money  at  home 
for  Burglar  and  Fire  ravages.  Yon 
can  send  it  to  us,  no  matter  where 
you  live,  safely  and  convenientiy. 
We  pay 

4  PERCENT  INTEREST 

compounded  semi-annually  on  any 
ainoiint  from  one  dollar  up. 

Ours  is  a  Big,  Strong,  Savings 
Bank  with  immen.se  capital  and 
strong  men  back  of  it. 

Our  interest  rate  presents  a  bet¬ 
ter  proposition  than  Government 
Bonds,  IS  just  as  safe  and  pays  on 
small  amounts  as  well  as  large. 

Write  for  Booklet  “H,”  inking 
by  Mail” 

THE  FEDERAL  TRUST  CO. 

CAPITAL.  $1,500,000. 
Cleveland,  •  Ohio. 

The  City  of  Banks 


Crown  Gai.e— Another  View.— If  the 
professors  did  not  dispute  it  I  wou'd  say 
that  crown  gall  was  the  result  of  damage 
from  root  aphis.  But  they  say  it  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  trouble.  I  have  plenty  of  young 
trees  an  inch  or  tw'o  in  diameter  that  have 
a  knot  four  or  more  inches  across  at  the 
crown  that  was  certainly  caused  by  the 
killing  of  the  upper  fine  roots  by  root 
ai-hids,  resulting  in  a  strangulation,  much 
tbe  same  as  would  be  caused  by  a  strangle 
from  wire  or  string.  I  have  found  no 
practical  remedy.  I  have  used  quantities 
of  tobacco  dust  and  ashes;  both  are  bene¬ 
ficial  but  they  do  not  exterminate.  I  con¬ 
sider  plant  lice  as  the  worst  of  the  in¬ 
sects  I  have  to  contend  with,  and  “blight” 
as  the  worst  of  the  bacterial  troubles. 

benjamin  buckman. 

Illinois. 


WET  AND  DRY  ROT  PREVENTED 

anU  fence  posts,  sills  and  all  exposed  timbers  made  to 
last  indefinitely  by  the  use  of  CONSERVO  WOOD 
PREfSEKVATIVK,  It  permeates  and  hardens 
wood,  prevents  working  of  wood  worms,  insects,  etc. 
Cost  but  a  trifle.  Write  for  free  circular. 

SAMUEL  CABOT, 3Ifg.  Chemist, 

81  Kilby  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 


Potted  Strawberry  Plants, 

well  rooted,  .Inly  16.  1  OO  Oom  Paul  for  #>3. 

KEVITT’S  PLANT  FARMS,  Athonia,  N.  J. 


f  ^  ^  I  Home-grown  Crimson  Clover 

r"  O  ■  a  1 6  Seed.Rl.SO  per  bu. ;  Cow  Peas, 

fl.50  per  bu.  J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


f'ELEKY  I’LANT.S  I  eTRAWBEKKY  (PottRd 
^  only  *1  per  1.000.  1*^  Plants)  $1  per  100. 

Address  SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


Farm  Wagon  only  821.05. 

In  order  to  Introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels  wdtb 
Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Company, 
Quincy,  111.,  have  placed  upon  the  market  a  Farmer’s 
Handy  Wagon,  that  Is  only  25  inches  high,  fitted 
with  24  and  30  Inch  wheels  with  4-lnch  tire,  and 
sold  for  only  $21.95. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  the  best  material  through¬ 
out,  and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set  of 
new  wheels,  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year.  Cat¬ 
alogue  giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed  upon 
application  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Co., 
Quincy,  Ill.,  who  also  will  furnish  metal  wheels 
at  low  prices  made  any  size  and  width  of  tire  to  fit 
any  axle. 


'ftilF  Fruit  B 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 
Larfe™«iry.  OTHERS  FAIL 

Fruit  Book  Free.  Keeult  of  78  yeari’  expenene* 


GARDEN,  FIELD  and  FLDWER  SEEDS 

CLOVEK  and  TIMOTHY. 

BEARDLESS  SPRING  BARLEY. 

We  are  recleaners  of  all  kinds  of  Field  Seeds,  and 
do  not  mix  Medium  with  Mammoth  Red 
Clover.  Write  for  Field  Seed  Price  List; 
also  1903  Seed  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

The  Henry  Phillipps  Seed  and  Implement  Co., 

115-117  St.  Clair  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


CELERY 


PLANTS.— G.  S.  B.,  $1  per 
1.000  ;  70c.  per  500.  Strong, 
healthy  plants  from  imported  seed  sown  tliin  (in 
rows)  in  rich  beds.  Plants  are  kept  in  even  steady 
growth  by  irrigation.  W.  P.,  G.  H.  and  G.  I’.  $1.30  per 
1.000  ;  90c.  per  500.  LfiOO, 000  plants.  1  ship  in  ventilated 
boxes.  Roots  in  damp  mo.ss. 

F.  W.  ROCHELLE,  Drawer  1.  Chester,  N.  J. 


Wanted. — A  complete  set  or  number 

of  consecutive  volumes  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
either  bound  or  as  issued.  Rejily  to 

A.  C.  LANE,  Box  2244,  Boston,  Mass. 


DC  Hill  ICinC  hardy  white  onions 
DCAULIbU  O  Lb.  $2.50.  Special  Offer;  The 
New  Onion  Culture,  by  T.  Greiner,  FREE. 

BEAULIEU,  Woodhaven,  N.  Y. 


Clenwood  Nurseries 

Most  complete  assortment  of  choice 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines 

Send  for  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  MORBI8V1L1.K,  PA. 
60  miles  from  New  York;  30  miles  from  Philadelphia- 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  TI4  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


In  sowing  this  valuable  clover,  it  is  important 
that  American  seed  is  used.  We  sujiply  genuine 
Dela-ware  seed  only.  Our  special  circular  describ¬ 
ing  uses  of  Crimson  Clover  is  mailed  free. 


The  great  value  of  this  hook  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  every  word  of  it  is  Avritten  from  the  author's 
personal  experience.  During  the  Avhole  time  of  its 
preparation,  he  never  consulted  another  hook  or 
another  author.  He  has  planted  and  cared  with  his  own  hands  for  eveiy  plant 
described  in  this  hook,  and  has  written  from  that  experience  and  observation  alone. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  hook  is  the  grouping  of  subjects.  On  Apples, 
for  example,  you  find  all  information  as  to  the  [Jrepai’ation  of  soil,  planting,  fertil¬ 
izing,  pruning,  varieties,  etc.,  all  conveniently  grouped  under  one  genex-al  heading. 
Then  the  varieties  for  Summer,  Autumn  and  Winter  are  classed  h^’-  themselves,  and 
those  for  home  use  distinguished  from  commercial  varieties.  The  same  is  true  of 


4  PRACTICAL  BOOK 

“Guide  to  Hardy  Fruits 
and  Ornamentals.” 

BY  T.  J,  DWYER. 


pears,  plums,  peaches,  strawberries,  cane  berries,  grapes  and  other  fruits  that  one 
wishes  to  know  about.  The  ornamentals  are  treated  in  a  class  by  themselves.  Here, 
too,  the  author  has  written  entirely  from  his  own  experience.  He  planted,  on  his 
own  ground,  every  hush  and  vine  he  describes,  and  plucked  the  flowers  from  them 
Avith  his  own  hands. 

The  book  is  convenient  in  form,  as  well  as  in  arrangement.  It  is  hound  in  stiff 
paper,  reinforced  with  cloth.  Price  postpaid,  50  cents.  Addi-ess 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

Co?fDTTTONS  VS.  Theokiks. — The  ab¬ 
normal  weather  conditions  of  the  past 
few  months  have  put  us  face  to  face 
with  some  problems  not  altogether  easy 
of  solution.  The  continued  rainfall  ot 
the  Autumn  months  so  compacted  the 
ground  that  the  snow  and  rain  of  the 
Winter  and  early  Spring  could  he  car¬ 
ried  off  only  by  surface  drainage.  Most 
plowing  was  done  here  in  March  and 
early  April,  and  that  ground  has  fared 
rtasonably  well,  as  it  could  hold  the 
water  which  came  during  that  time.  By 
May  15  the  dry  weather  nearly  put  the 
plowing  out  of  business,  and  the  puzzle 
then  was  to  study  out  some  method  ot 
making  seed  grow  out  of  clods  or  fine 
dry  dust.  Those  days  we  were  listen¬ 
ing  with  wide-open  ears  for  the  weather 
man  down  at  the  station  to  whistle  for 
rain,  local  showers  or  anything  that 
would  help  us  out.  We  went  on  pulver¬ 
izing  the  clods  and  planting  the  seed  in 
a  dust  mulch,  hoping  all  the  time  for 
better  things  to  come.  After  awhile  the 
rains  descended  and  the  floods  came,  and 
we  had  to  hunt  up  some  extra  surface 
drainage.  I  noticed,  however,  that  the 
early  plowed  ground  that  had  been 
thoroughly  tilled  during  the  dry  weath¬ 
er,  kept  moist  and  mellow,  while  the 
later  plowed  either  refused  outright  to 
admit  a  plow  or  else  turned  up  in  clods. 
So  1  still  hold  fast  to  the  theory  of  plow¬ 
ing  just  as  early  as  possible  and  keep¬ 
ing  the  cultural  tools  busy  until  plant¬ 
ing  time. 

Proving  Some  Things. — By  reason  of 
circumstances  entirely  beyond  our  con¬ 
trol  we  started  late  this  Spring  and  first 
early  vegetables  had  to  go  by  the  board. 

I  am  testing  some  varieties  of  peas  to 
see  just  what  variation  there  is  in  ma¬ 
turing  under  as  nearly  as  possible  like 
conditions.  Unfortunately  I  had  but 
three  varieties  which  I  cared  to  test  at 
hand,  viz..  First  and  Best,  Nott’s  Excel¬ 
sior  and  Champion  of  England.  I  want¬ 
ed  to  include  Gradus,  for  I  believe  that 
to  be  one  of  the  best  sorts  in  cultiva-. 

I 

tion.  Satisfactory  seed  could  not  be 
procured  in  time  so  it  was  omitted.  I 
am  anxious  to  see  just  how  many  days 
variation  there  will  be,  for  1  believe 
that  excepting  the  hot  weather  of  late 
July  and  August,  an  almost  continuous 
sticcession  may  be  had  from  early  June 
in  this  latitude  to  time  of  killing  frosts. 
The  pea  question  lies  very  close  to  my 
heart  or  rather  appetite,  and  the  serious 
question  is  to  get  if  possible,  an  un¬ 
broken  succession  from  extra  early  to 
very  late.  I  am  pretty  well  convinced 
that  the  midsummer  difficulty,  under 
fairly  favorable  soil  conditions,  may  be 
entirely  overcome  by  deep  sowing  and 
generous  mulching.  This  of  course  is 
impracticable  except  for  a  table  supply. 

Early  Tomatoes. — Sometimes  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  two  or  three  days  in  the 
planting  of  a  crop  almost  means  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure. 
From  May  25  to  29  inclusive  the  early 
tomatoes  were  set  out,  and  this  may 
tell  in  this  case  what  a  day  will  do  in 
transplanting.  We  were  sorry  to  have 
to  give  up  the  Fordhook  Fancy  for  this 
year,  but  the  extremely  bad  weather  of 
last  season  made  us  entirely  short  of  de¬ 
pendable  seed,  so  the  Dwarf  Champion 
must  take  its  place.  The  plants  were 
grown  in  fiats,  on  the  average  16  to  the 
flat.  They  were  fine  sturdy  plants  as  one 
could  desire,  many  of  them  budded  and 
blossomed.  The  plants  in  the  flats  were 
set  into  a  wagon,  thoroughly  soaked, 
and  hauled  to  the  field.  They  were 
wheeled  along  the  rows  in  wheelbar¬ 
rows,  the  soil  was  cut  in  squares  and  set 
ill  the  holes  as  fast  as  they  were  made. 
The  sun  was  coming  down  the  short  way 
nuich  of  the  time,  and  we  earnestly  long¬ 
ed  for  a  friendly  shade  tree,  but  the 
plants  never  wilted  or  in  any  way 
showed  that  they  had  been  disturbed, 
and  now  with  favorable  conditions  we 
look  lor  an  early  crop,  with  reasonable 
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show  of  success.  This,  practically,  is 
the  same  plan  we  have  pursued  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  except  we  have  always  grown 
in  pots  instead  of  flats.  I  think  there 
will  be  little  difference  in  the  two  ways 
as  to  results,  but  either  one,  in  my 
judgment,  beats  the  plan  of  growing  in 
the  hotbed  until  setting  time,  and  then 
pulling  them  up  by  the  neck  and  stick¬ 
ing  tliem  in  the  ground. 

Sweet  Corn. — Four  varieties  of  sweet 
corn.  Black  Mexican,  Early  Minnesota, 
Stowell’s  Evergreen  and  Peep  o’  Day 
have  been  planted.  This  last  is  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  variety  to  me.  We  have  long 
been  in  search  of  a  vai’iety  of  good  table 
quality,  extra  eaiTiiiess  and  free  from 
the  smut,  so  common  to  most  extra 
early  sorts.  If  this  variety  fills  the  bill 
as  to  these  points  we  shall  be  glad  to 
give  it  a  front  seat.  We  are  also  timing 
the  Black  Mexican  to  see  just  how  many 
days  it  will  require  to  make  the  trip 
from  the  planting  bag  to  the  tabie.  Its 
quality  is  excellent,  and  barring  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  turning  steel  blue  or  even  black 
as  it  matures,  it  is  really  a  desirable  va¬ 
riety.  Other  plantings  of  Early  Minne¬ 
sota  and  Stowell’s  Evergreen  will  be 
made  in  order,  if  possible,  to  keep  the 
line  unbroken  from  the  start  until  frost. 

Potatoes. — Two  varieties  of  early  po¬ 
tatoes  are  on  the  docket  for  this  year’s 
trial,  the  Early  Sunrise  and  another, 
name  unknown.  The  former  we  have 
never  tested,  but  it  comes  highly  recom¬ 
mended,  and  from  its  appearance  it 
ought  to  be  a  good  one.  The  latter  is 
of  extra  fine  quality,  or  said  to  be,  but 
I  judge  that  neither  one  is  extra  early. 
They  will  be  tested  as  to  speed  and  if 
they  make  good  eating  size  in  50  to  65 
days  under  existing  conditions,  I  shall 
call  them  pretty  good.  J.  e.  morse. 

Michigan. 


Hints  About  a  Telephone  Company. 

J.  W.,  Weston,  Ore— Twelve  farmers  want 
to  put  up  a  rural  telephone.  The  main 
line  will  be  about  10  miles  long,  with  pros¬ 
pects  of  being  extended.  We  want  to  use 
poles  and  wire  part  way  and  barbed  wire 
fence  the  remainder.  Is  such  a  line  prac¬ 
tical?  Which  would  be  the  best  way  to 
go  about  it?  What  proportion  of  expense 
of  main  lljie  should  each  one  bear,  living 
dilferent  distances  along  the  line?  What 
would  be  the  probable  expense  of  line? 
After  main  line  is  completed,  should  more 
patrons  wish  to  come  in,  on  what  condi¬ 
tion  should  they  be  let  in? 

Ans. — That’s  right.  Build  your  own 
lines  and  run  them,  too,  as  other  farm¬ 
ers  are  doing.  Build  strictly  first-class 
as  far  as  possible,  but  build  your  line  by 
all  means  in  some  way.  Use  barbed  wire 
ouly  when  absolutely  necessary;  2x4 
scantling  12  feet  long  may  be  spiked  to 
fence  posts  every  seven  or  eight  rods  if 
posts  are  well  set.  Poles  set  10  rods 
apart  and  not  less  than  four  feet  deep. 
Use  on  all  lines  only  the  genuine  B.  B. 
(best  best  double  galvanized  iron)  tele¬ 
phone  wire;  No.  12,  weighing  165  pounds 
per  mile  in  half-mile  coils.  It  is  far  bet¬ 
ter  than  cheap  steel  wire  and  more  dur¬ 
able.  No.  14  is  too  light.  Always  use 
the  best  long-distance  telephones.  Call 
a  meeting  and  organize  a  board  of  di¬ 
rectors,  president,  vice-president,  secre¬ 
tary,  treasurer  and  one  more — five  in 
all.  Find  out  how  much  each  one  will 
give.  The  mutual  plan  is  good,  but  the 
cooperative  plan  with  five-dollar  shares 
is  better.  Give  credit  for  poles,  labor, 
cash,  etc.  While  running  expenses  will 
be  from  50  cents  to  $2  a  year  for  each 
telephone  it  is  best  for  all,  stockholders 
ana  non-stockholders  alike  to  pay  $1.25 
or  $1.50  per  quarter,  and  each  according 
to  stock  taken  gets  back  his  share  of  re¬ 
ceipts  after  actual  expenses  are  taken 
out.  This  plan  is  the  best,  as  it  fits 
everybody  and  allows  for  improvements, 
etc.,  on  a  strictly  business  basis. 

M.  Q.  N. 


The  Ensee  apple  was  in  full  bloom  when 
the  May  freeze  came  and  in  the  afternoon 
many  live  blossoms  could  be  found.  There 
Is  a  big  crop  on  it  again  this  year,  and  I 
am  impressed  with  it  more  and  more  as 
the  years  go  by.  The  tree  never  was 
manured  nor  watered,  and  Is  not  in  very 
good  ground,  but  it  is  doing  as  well  as  it 
could  be  expected.  If  it  turns  out  to  be 
too  common  it  will  not  be  pushed.  We 
have  a  new  plum  that  seems  to  be  an  ac¬ 
quisition.  It  is  as  late  as  the  Damson 
and  much  larger  and  sweeter  and  very 
long,  also  a  freestone.  W'e  always  thought 
it  a  Damson  till  the  fruit  ripened,  but 
we  can  see  the  dilYerence  now  In  the 
growth.  u.  T.  cox. 

Ohio. 


The  milk  business  is  the  farmer’s  hope 
in  New  York  State.  If  managed  intelli¬ 
gently  it  will  bring  a  sure  and  steady  in¬ 
come  and  a  good  one.  If  the  dairyman 
works  with  the  light  he  has  and  can  learn 
from  farm  papers,  farm  Institutes,  etc., 
more  about  fodder  crops,  how  to  raise  and 
care  for  them,  he  can  be  practically  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  weather,  and  his  income 
will  go  right  on,  while  his  neighbor  who 
is  depending  on  raising  hay  or  grain  may 
not  have  enough  to  pay  help  and  taxes. 

J.  A.  e. 

Weedy  Hay. — I  made  a  clipping  from  a 
local  paper  the  other  day  which  showed 
that  a  farmer  who  had  some  second-crop 
clover,  kept  that  until  his  cows  began 
giving  milk.  When  that  was  fed  out  he 
began  feeding  some  nice  Timothy  hay  cut 
the  year  before  the  clover.  His  cows  im¬ 
mediately  fell  off  in  milk  10  pounds  a  day 
until  on  a  small  herd  the  difference  was 
30  pounds.  He  then  began  feeding  the 
weedy  hay,  and  they  commenced  to  come 
up  at  about  the  same  rate,  and  at  the  end 
of  three  or  four  days  were  giving  as  much 
milk  as  on  the  clover.  If  that  statement 
is  all  straight,  it  looks  as  though  there 
might  be' something  in  whiteweed  which 
we  had  not  suspected.  f.  w.  c. 


R.  N.-Y.— We  have  found  whiteweed  a 
regular  daisy  for  feeding  horses. 


Mamttia  Parasite 


1,500,000  Children  in  90  Days 

Now  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  the 
scab  parasite  gets  in  its  fast,  disastrous 
work  on  flocks  of  both  large  and  small. 
Keep  a  sharp  eye  on  both  sheep  and 
lambs.  At  the  first  sight  of  falling  wool 
examine  closely  for  the  scab  parasite. 
It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known  that  a 
female  scab  parasite  in  90  days’  time  i.s 
the  parent  of  1,500,000  offspring;  which 
in  itself  is  sufficient  proof  of  how  rapid¬ 
ly  this  scourge  may  spread  among  your 
flock.  A  guaranteed  cure  for  scabs  is 
Chloro-Naptholeum  Dip.  The  guaran¬ 
tee  not  only  applies  to  scabs,  but  to 
ticks,  which  are  also  ravaging  flocks  at 
this  time  of  the  year — to  lice,  grubs,  sore 
mouth  and  foot  rot.  Chloro-Naptholeum 
Dip  will  not  make  the  sheep  or  cattle 
sick  as  common  old-style  dips  will  do. 
It  stimulates  and  freshens  the  skin,  and 
causes  a  better  growth  of  wool.  It  saves 
time,  trouble  and  the  health  of  the 
sheep;  $1.50  pays  for  a  single  gallon  can 
of  Chloro-Naptholeum  Dip;  5  gallons, 
$6.75;  10  gallons,  $12.50,  freight  prepaid. 
Write  direct  to  The  West  Disinfecting 
Co.,  Inc.,  4  E.  59th  St.,  New  York,  if  you 
cannot  locate  the  local  agent  in  your 
county.  They  send  free,  on  request, 
their  book,  “The  Preventive  Treatment 
of  Sheep  and  Cattle  Diseases.” 

They  quote  all  customers  of  Chloro- 
Naptholeum  Dip  special  rates  on  sheep 
dipping  tanks,  so  low  in  price  that 
everyone  can  afford  to  buy  them. 


Chloro-Naptholeum 


f 


DEDERtCK*S 


STEEL 


18  a  world-beater.  Send 
for  our  catalogue  and  get 
iwsted  on  the  lnte.st  and 
j#  greatest  improve- 
MV  ments  known  in  bal- 
ing  machinery.  It 

m  J 

P.  K. 

DederlcL's 


CASE 


POWER 
PRES 


8». 

Albany, 
K.  Y. 


The  Editor 

{-his  paper  would  not  publish  this  advertisement 
if  h  did  not  know  the  on  io  CarrrageMfff.Co. 
to  be  perfectly  responsible, and  that  they  would 
make  good  every  claim  they  make  for  the  celebrated 

Split  Hickory  Vehicles 

Sold  on  30  Days  Free  Trial 
and  covered  with  iron-clad  guarantee  for  2  years. 
This  is  our  Celebrated 


Split 
Hickory 
Special 


which  has 
lOU  points 
of  merit. 


sold  direct  from  factory  to  user  for  ^  y|  TT  CZ 
The  price  is  just  high  enough  to  sOw 

ensure  a  good  job,  and  at  least  <125  below  what  a 
dealer  would  ask  for  a  similar  job— not  a  Split 
Hickory  one.  REMEMBER  we  manufacture 
only  SPLIT  HICKORY  VEHICLES.  Write  at 
once  for  FREE  Catalogue. 

OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFC.  CO., 
Station  39,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


SPENDER'S 


HmPCulBBm  A  five  wire,  large  bale  preea. 
.5.  Guaranteed  capacity  8  tons  an  hour. 

fnBMIlIgBtop  Box  P^bbb  can  bale  28  tons 
in  10  hours,  or  no  pay.  Write  for  catalogue, 

J,  A.  SPEMOEB,  Box  00,  Owight,  tils. 


Balei  10  to  16  toDi  o  day.  j 
free.  Address  OEO.  £j 


WJ  AVI  n  UUrSBB. 

Sold  on  6  d*Ts'  trial.  Catalorne 
iTEL  CO%  UuiBey,  Ill. 


THE  FARMERS’  BANK  ACCOUNT. 

Has  received  more  additions  from  lii.s  bean  crop 
for  four  years  than  from  any  other  c-rop.  It  pays 
to  care  well  fora  good  paying  crop.  The“Original 
Miller  Beau  Harvester,”  made  by  the  Le  Roy  Plow 
Co.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  never  fails  to  give  good  satis¬ 
faction.  It  has  led  all  competitors  for  ,25  years 
and  costs  no  more  than  imitations.  The  best 
dealers  in  all  towns  liandle  them. 

LE  ROY  PLOW  CO.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


30  YEARS  SELLING  DIRECT 


We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
Vehicles  and  Harness  in  the  world 
selling  to  consumers  exclusively. 

WE  HAVE  NO  AOENTS 
but  ship  anywhere  for  examina¬ 
tion,  guaranteeing  safe  deliv¬ 
ery.  You  are  out  nothing  if  not 
satistled.  We  make  195  styles  of 
vehicles  and  65  styles  harness. 

Visitors  are  always  welcome 
at  our  factory. 

Large  Catalogue  FREE.  No.  644— Light  Stanhope. 

Send  for  it. 


Price  $58.50. 
As  good  as  sells  for  $35  more. 


ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MEG.  CO.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


Feed  your  cows  during-  the  drouth,  and  the  cows 
will  feed  you.  'There  is  nothing  better  than 

GLOBE 

GLVTEN  FEED 

to  balance  a  ration.  It  will  produce  more  milk 
and  keep  your  stock  in  better  condition  tliari 
any  other  feed.  It  has  none  of  the  heating 
qualities  of  other  corn  feeds — the  ouly  proper 
feed  for  Sunuuer  weather. 

For  hor-ses  it  is  cheaper  than  oats,  and 
better  than  corn  ;  contains  all  the  ingredients 
for  producing-  hone  and  sinew ;  should  he 
mixed  with  bran. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  GLOBE 
GLUTEN  FEED,  write  to  ns  and  send  his  name. 

NEW  YORK  GLUCOSE  CO., 

26  Broadway,  New  Vork, 
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Ruralisms  ; 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Dry  and  Liquid  Fungicides. — Reme¬ 
dies  for  insect  and  fungus  troubles  are 
constantly  needed  when  conducting  ex¬ 
perimental  work  among  plants.  Where 
many  species  and  varieties  are  grown 
something  is  always  getting  infected, 
and  a  handy  means  of  application  is  of 
more  importance  than  the  particular 
form  of  the  remedy.  The  powder  or  dust 
method  of  distribution  is  generally  most 
convenient,  as  the  bellows  or  powder 
gun  may  be  kept  in  a  dry  place  con¬ 
stantly  charged  and  ready  for  action 
without  an  instant’s  delay  for  prepara¬ 
tion.  Dry  copper  fungicides,  whether 
the  commercial  Fungiroid  or  home  prep¬ 
arations,  such  as  described  on  first  page, 
R.  N.-Y.  for  May  22,  are  not  credited 
with  the  staying  powers  of  regular  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture,  but  if  thoroughly  applied 
are  at  least  measurably  effective.  It 
needs  a  strong  air  current  to  disperse 
these  powders  sufficiently  to  give  the 
leaves  a  fair  coating,  and  this  is  espe¬ 
cially  required  with  tobacco  dust,  helle¬ 
bore,  pyrethrum  and  other  vegetable  in¬ 
secticides  unless  very  finely  ground  and 
exceptionally  dry.  A  good  bellows  work¬ 
ed  with  vigor  is  useful  in  a  limited  way, 
but  the  air  blast  guns  of  the  Champion 
type  are  most  practical.  The  regular 
Champion  duster  is  complete  and  ser¬ 
viceable  for  ordinary  horticultural  op¬ 
erations,  as  trees  of  fair  size  may  be 
treated,  or  several  acres  of  potatoes,  cab¬ 
bage  or  tobacco  covered  in  a  day,  but  as 
at  present  constructed  it  is  too  large  and 
noisy  for  occasional  comfortable  use 
about  the  home  garden. 

The  Litti.e  Brownie  Duster. — For 
use  about  the  dooryard,  in  suburban 
places,  for  small  trees  and  home  vine¬ 
yards,  the  Brownie  duster,  made  on  the 
same  plan,  is  very  economical  and  effec¬ 
tive.  It  holds  about  half  a  pound  of 
Paris-green  or  sulphur,  which  may  be 
distributed  in  a  smoke-like  dust  by 
turning  the  handle  rapidly.  As  a 
leather  belt  replaces  the  metal  gears  of 
the  larger  machines  Its  operation  is  al¬ 
most  noiseless.  The  commuter  who 
must  catch  an  early  train  may  with  it 
dust  his  roses  with  sulphur,  his  cur¬ 
rants  with  hellebore,  and  his  pet  pota¬ 
toes  with  an  arsenite  without  awakening 
his  neighbors  with  the  clatter  of  cog¬ 
wheels.  The  Brownie  is  small  and  light 
enough  to  be  used  in  the  conservatory  or 
greenhouse,  but  dry  applications  under 
glass  seldom  replace  the  benefits  of  for¬ 
cible  syringing. 

Adenophora  Potanini. — This  forbid¬ 
ding  name  is  applied  to  a  very  pretty 
hardy  perennial  somewhat  resembling 
the  Canterbury  bell,  to  which  it  is  bo- 
tanlcally  related.  The  plant  is  shrubby 
in  character  and  seems  to  be  quite  hardy 
and  enduring.  The  fiower  spikes  rise  two 
or  three  feet  high  and  are  covered  a  long 
time  in  midsummer  with  lovely  light 
blue  bell-shaped  fiowers  an  inch  or  more 
across.  There  are  several  good  species 
of  Adenophora,  but  they  are  seldom 
seen  in  cultivation.  A.  Potanini  origi¬ 
nated  in  a  German  garden,  and  our 
plants  were  grown  from  seeds  secured 
from  a  foreign  correspondent  It  is  of¬ 
fered  in  one  or  two  seed  catalogues  in 
this  country.  From  our  experience  we 
conclude  seeds  are  best  sown  where  the 
plants  are  to  stand,  as  the  roots  quickly 
resent  disturbance.  Seedlings  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  planted  out  in  pots  when  quite 
small  and  turned  out  in  the  border  as 
soon  as  the  roots  reach  the  sides  of  the 
pots.  We  have  so  few  good  blue-fiower- 
ing  hardy  plants  that  this  new  shrubby 
bluebell  Is  well  worth  trial. 

Burbank’s  Clematis-Flowered  Aqui- 
LEGIA8. — By  intercrossing  various  spe¬ 
cies  and  varieties  of  garden  columbines 
Luther  Burbank  has  produced  a  strain 


bearing  large  flat  flowers  with  the  spurs 
entirely  eliminated.  They  open  widely 
like  Clematis  blooms,  a  peculiarity  that 
suggests  the  trade  name.  They  come  in 
many  colors,  and  both  single  and  double 
blooms  are  usually  found  in  a  small 
planting.  The  seeds  we  have  grown  pro¬ 
duced  chiefly  purple  and  blue  shades,  but 
there  was  a  small  percentage  of  wine 
and  brownish  tints.  The  plants  are 
healthy  and  the  widely  expanded  blooms 
undeniably  attractive,  but  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  spurs  is  not  all  gain.  Few 
flowers  are  more  graceful  than  our  na¬ 
tive  long-spurred  Aquilegias,  such  as 
the  golden  A.  chrysantha  and  A.  Cana¬ 
densis,  so  common  in  the  East.  The 
spurs  on  some  of  the  old-world  types, 
however,  are  so  thick  and  clumsy  that 
they  do  not  add  much  to  the  appearance 
of  the  bloom.  Growing  seedling  Aqui¬ 
legias  is  a  delightful  pastime  if  one  can 
spare  a  plot  of  light  rich  soil  for  them. 
Some  of  the  choicest  varieties  are  not 
very  lasting,  dying  out  after  blooming 
a  season  or  two,  while  others  may  be 
counted  on  as  quite  permanent  border 
plants.  The  seeds  are  best  sown  in  pots 
or  shallow  boxes  of  light  soil,  which 
should  be  kept  quite  moist  until  the 
plants  come  up.  After  making  three  or 
four  leaves  the  seedlings  may  be  trans¬ 
planted  singly  in  small  pots  or  placed, 
two  inches  apart,  in  similar  boxes  and 
later  transferred  to  their  permanent 
beds  during  moist  weather.  If  good 
kinds  are  grown  together  an  abundance 
of  seeds  may  usually  be  secured,  as  they 
freely  Intercross  by  natural  agencies, 
and  a  constant  succession  of  diverse  and 
pleasing  colors  Is  secured. 

The  Best  Columbines. — Without 
doubt  the  finest  Aquilegia  that  can  be 
depended  on  to  come  true  from  seeds  is 
A.  Stuarti.  It  is  a  garden  hybrid,  but 
seems  well  fixed  in  its  type,  and  though 
not  robust  In  habit,  produces  immense 
clear  blue  and  white  flowers  in  great 
profusion.  After  Stuarti  we  would  rate 
A.  glandulosa  and  our  long-spurred  na¬ 
tive  kinds  as  most  desirable.  The  Bur¬ 
bank  hybrids  and  the  double  and  single 
white  forms  of  the  European  A.  vulgaris 
should  come  in  for  variety  in  form  and 
color.  As  a  rule  Aquilegias  need  little 
Winter  protection,  but  a  fair  supply  of 
moisture  and  some  shade  from  midday 
sun  are  conditions  very  favorable  to 
their  perfect  development.  w.  v.  f. 


Salt  and  Wireworms.— There  Is  no 
doubt  that  sometimes  salt  exercises  a 
wonderful  effect  as  against  white  grubs 
and  wireworms.  I  have  seen  that  myself 
and  I  have  recommended  the  use  of  salt 
or  rather  kainlt  as  a  remedial  measure; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  there  are  just  as  many  flat  failures 
as  there  have  been  successes,  and  I  really 
cannot  explain  why  this  difference  should 
be.  Wireworms,  when  “salted,”  will  or¬ 
dinarily  go  farther  down  Into  the  soil. 
There  is  one  thing  that  is  worth  noting 
in  this  connection,  and  that  Is,  my  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  that  just  as  soon  as  you 
get  a  soil  thoroughly  pulverized  and  dried 
out  wireworms  will  die.  They  need  a  moist 
compact  soil  for  their  best  development. 

JOHN  B.  SMITH. 

Root  Rot  on  Stump  Land.— Prof.  Ernest 
Walker.  In  the  Practical  Fruit  Grower, 
says  that  he  does  not  consider  it  safe  in 
the  Southwest  to  plant  trees  among  the 
stumps  of  newly  cleared  land.  He  thinks 
that  such  trees  will  be  greatly  in  danger 
of  the  disease  known  as  root  rot.  Several 
weeks  ago  an  article  appeared  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  giving  the  experience  of  Samuel  B. 
Woods  in  Virginia  in  planting  trees  on 
newly-cleared  land.  That  experience  seems 
to  be  favorable,  but  Prof.  Walker  says 
that  in  the  Southwest  trees  are  not  safe 
on  stumpy  land  because  of  the  disease. 
He  says  that  this  root  rot  does  not  appear 
until  the  trees  are  seven  to  12  years  old. 
He  says  that  it  is  much  better  to  clear  the 
stumps  out  before  planting,  as  in  this  way 
danger  from  the  disease  will  be  avoided. 
Prof.  Walker  makes  an  excellent  point; 
that  an  article  giving  a  man’s  experience 
in  a  certain  locality  is  at  best  only  sug¬ 
gestive  for  those  who  live  elsewhere,  and 
must  work  under  other  conditions.  He 
says  that  such  articles  serve  their  purpose 
if  they  make  us  think,  but  we  should  not 
adopt  these  suggestions  until  we  have 
given  them  careful  consideration. 
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nN  painting,  as  in  everything 
else,  experience  counts.  It 

-  should  tell  what  to  use  and 

how  to  use  it. 

Get  the  best  experience  by  em¬ 
ploying  a  responsible,  practical 
painter,  and  remember  the  word 
‘‘painter”  on  a  card  or  sign  does 
not  make  a  painter.  Experience 
does  this. 

If  interested  in  paint  or  painting,  address 


National  L^ad  Co.,  loo  William  Street,  New  York. 


RAPID  POTATO  SPRAYING. 

tf.nd  spraying  is  too  slow  for  the  potato  field.  For  the  grower  who  haa  a  consider¬ 
able  acreage  the  ideal  machine  from  numerous  considerations  is  the 

WATSON  FOUR  ROW  SPRAYER. 

At  tbova  In  out,  1 1  It  •  60  guL  mouotod  oa  cart  which  ttraddlet  two  rowt  and  tpraji  four  rowt  at  %  iltaa. 

Forfocily  automatic  io  all  working*.  Power  it  foaerated  bj  wheel  Rearing  and  dlitributod  over  plantt  under 
L  preeture.  Automatio  agitator  keep*  mixture  ttirred  and  brutb  operate!  to  clean  itralner  and  avoid  clogglag. 
'  Wheele  and  aoKleo  adjuttfor  width  or n arrowneit.  Braetpumpaad  working  parte,  nothing  to  corrode,  no 
leather  or  rubber  TaWea.  Ixnprored  Vermorelnoxtlet.  Sprayt  80  to  40acrei  per  day.  We  make  the  Orchard 
Monarch,  Xmpiro  King,  Garfteld^aptack  aodaUrgeUneoftpr«y>'*f<’'^lp^n^**'  Writo  for  free  tpraj- 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  2  llth  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


SUN  SHUT 


Will.  Insects  on  Cnrrants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  and 
Flowers.  Used  24  years. 

SOLD  BY  SEEDSMEN  EVERYWHERE. 

Bend  for  Free  booklet  on  Bugs  and  Blights  to 
B.  HAMMOND,  FlshklU-on-Hudson,  N.  Y, 


Disparene 

The  most  powerful  Insecticide  made; 
kills  all  leaf-eating  insects;  the  only  one 
that  will  destroy  both  broods  of  the  codling- 
moth.  Used  and  endorsed  by  Ohio,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  other  experiment  stations,  park 
superintendents,  tree  wardens,  and  large 
orcliardists  everywhere. 

Professor  Smith,  of  New  Jersey,  says: 
“  My  experience  has  been  so  satisfactory 
I  have  recommended  it  highly.” 

Enough  for  a  large  orchard,  $4-25 
Enough  for  75  gals,  spray  .  1.00 
2  lb.  sample . .50 

Large  illustrated  catalogue  free. 

INSECTICIDE 

DWVIVBK  company 

Address  nearest  office: 

Boston,  New  York,  or  Cincinnati 


Dr.  H.  T.  Pernald,  of  Massachusetts  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  says:  “Disparene  is  a 
most  effective  Insecticide,  particularly  ef¬ 
fective  against  the  Elm-leaf  Beetle;  it 
should  In  most  all  cases  take  the  place  of 
Paris-green.” 


The  Niagara 
Fruit  Ladder. 

It  always  stands  and 
never  rocks.  The  best 
basswood  ladders  on  the 
market,  both  single  and 
extension.  Write 

BACON  &  CARPENTER, 

A  Y. 


The  Sickle 
Lawn  Niowet 

will  clip  short  and  long  grass  from 
your  lawn  easily,  smoothly,  nicely. 
Has  plenty  of  speed,  power  and 
weight.  See  that  fly  wheel. 
Write  for  particulars.  Mention 
this  paper.  Ask  for  circular  B. 

LEAVITT  MFG.  CO., 

Tuscola,  III. 
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THE 

AUTO-SPRAT 

b«ti  fbr  aU  work.  No  ocntfMOM 
ComproMod  wlr  rant  It  to  tprv  o 
noro  of  Tlnot.  Boy  ena  earry  and  oparala.  ^ 
fll  wooklag  and  oootaot  partt  of  hraat  laag 
Uno  of  high  grada  tpr^ort  for  orary  parptot 
■bown  la  Catalog  lu  llUFRU.  w tilt  at 
oaoo  If  yon  wMrt  tho  agoaoy. 

E.  C.  IROWR  a  CO.  JOCRESTER,  R.  T. 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines. 

Organize  an  exchange  in  your 
oommunity.  Full  particulars  fnr> 
nlshed.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO, 

162  St.  Clair  Street, 

C-N.  801.  CLEVEDAND,  O. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

And  other  Insects  can  be  Controlled  by  Using 

Good’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale- 
Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

It  also  prevents  Curl  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  Entomolo¬ 
gists.  This  Soap  Is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  Insecticide. 

50-lb.  Kegs,  t2 .50;  100-lb.  Kegs,  »4.50;  Half-Barrel, 
270  lbs.,  3^c.  per  lb.;  Barrel,  425  lbs.,  3Hc.  Large 
quantities,  Special  Bates.  Send  for  Circulars. 
JAMBS  GOOD,  939  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 
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FUMA 


■  5  Prairie  Dogs, 

'  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
roeedlngly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

“I'lfh-"  “Fuina  Carbon  Bisolphi(le".“d« 


For  Club  of  10  or  12. 

If  you  want  a  good  Shotgun  you  need 
not  pay  fancy  prices  for  it.  There  is 
none  better  made  than  the  Stevens.  No.  1 
has  top  .snap,  low  rebounding  hammer, 
special  “electro  steel”  choke  bored  for 
nitro  powder,  walnut  stock,  rubber  butt, 
plate  case-hardened  frame.  Forearm 
attached  to  barrel,  and  fitted  with  metal 


joint.  Price,  $5.50.  No.  2,  in  addition  to 
No.  1,  has  automatic  shell  ejector,  check¬ 
ed  pistol  grip  and  forearm.  Price  $6.50. 
These  guns  are  12,  16  or  20-gauge,  28,  30 
and  32-inch  barrel,  and  weigh  about  6H 
pounds.  We  will  send  No.  1  free  for  a 
club  of  10  subscriptions,  or  No.  2  for  a 
club  of  12  at  $1  each. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Breaking  the  Drought.— It  cannot  be 
said  that  our  drought  has  sustained  a 
compound  .fracture,  but  It  got  a  wrench 
at  least.  Day  after  day  the  clouds  gath¬ 
ered  In  the  west  and  the  wind  blew  down 
the  valley  until  we  felt  that  it  must  rain. 
Still  it  didn’t  or  wouldn’t,  and  the  ground 
got  drier  and  drier.  We  were  so  used  to 
the  clouds  that  even  when  they  were 
blackest  we  felt  as  people  did  when  the 
boy  kept  calling  Wolf!  Wolf!!  There 
came  a  morning  when  the  sky  frowned  as 
usual.  The  Madame  was  to  drive  two 
friends  to  the  station,  and  started  in  an 
open  carriage.  When  I  mildly  stated  that 
it  looked  “like  rain”  she  sniffed  at  the 
idea,  but  did  finally  take  an  umbrella.  I 
started  for  the  hill  but  half  way  up  the 
lane  a  big  raindrop  hit  me  fairly  on  the 
nose.  Another  and  another  came,  and 
then  a  drench  that  chased  me  into  the  hog- 
house  for  shelter.  Oh,  how  it  did  rain! 
Every  living  thing  on  the  farm  fairly 
sprouted  for  joy  at  that  glorious  down¬ 
pour. 

“How  do  you  like  that?”  said  Charlie. 

“It’s  fine,  but  if  I  might  be  permitted  to 
do  so  I  would  make  two  gentle  criticisms— 
it  is  coming  too  fast  to  do  the  most  good, 
and  the  Madame  is  out  in  it!” 

“Don’t  say  a  word,”  said  Charlie,  “or 
it  may  stop!” 

And  sure  enough  it  did  drizzle  off  until 
the  Madame  came  dashing  into  the  yard 
with  reins  in  one  hand  and  umbrella  in 
the  other.  Old  Major  shook  his  head  at 
her  driving.  It  would  be  more  truthful 
than  polite  for  me  to  say  that  the  Madame 
was  as  wet  as  a  hen,  but  she  hadn’t  a  bit 
of  fault  to  find  except  that  the  rain  stopped 
as  she  got  home  and  the  sun  actually 
popped  through  the  clouds.  This  shower, 
with  two  others  of  about  15  minutes  each, 
are  all  we  have  had,  but  we  are  thankful 

for  them . This  water  gave  new 

life  to  the  strawberries.  The  first  berries 
were  too  far  along  to  grow  as  large  as 
they  should,  but  they  turned  red  and 
softened  and  the  smaller  ones  grew  into 
good  fruit.  The  wild  plants  suddenly  re¬ 
vived  and  made  full  size,  but  the  fiavor  is 
very  poor.  It  is  true  of  strawberries  and 
men  that  they  make  a  sudden  spurt  to 
size,  but  true  character  is  only  gained 

through  slow  and  steady  effort . 

'I'he  showers  revived  the  grass  somewhat, 
but  we  still  need  a  long,  steady  rain  to 
mature  the  crop.  The  Red  clover  is  going 
to  seed  10  days  earlier  and  one  foot  shorter 
than  it  ought  to.  The  Timothy  is  very 
short,  and  unless  we  have  a  soaker  it  will 

not  give  half  a  crop . When  that 

shower  came  our  corn  land  was  not  even 
plowed.  The  drench  soaked  a  few  Inches 
in  one  field  that  I  hoped  to  use  for  late  cab¬ 
bage.  but  all  plans  as  well  as  all  signs 
fail  in  a  dry  time.  The  country  is  usually 
full  of  cabbage  when  other  crops  are  de¬ 
layed  beyond  their  regular  season.  So  I 
quickly  decided  to  put  corn  in  that  field. 
Charlie  went  at  it  with  the  “Bird”  and 
Prank,  but  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the 
walking  plow  in  the  soil.  So  he  tinkered 
up  the  sulky  plow.  The  “Bird”  puffed  and 
wheezed,  but  the  plow  stuck  in  the  ground 
and  ripped  that  soil  over— after  a  fashion. 
It  was  tough  plowing,  but  it  is  tougher  to 
have  no  corn  planted  by  the  first  of  June. 
The  Acme  crushed  and  fined  the  lumps, 
and  as  soon  as  the  marker  started,  all 
hands  went  at  dropping  corn.  Before  the 
afternoon  of  Decoration  Day  was  over  the 
corn  was  planted.  That  was  as  lively  a 
job  as  we  have  tackled  in  some  time,  and 
it  was  a  satisfaction  on  Sunday  afternoon 
to  think  that  at  least  part  of  our  seed  corn 
is  where  it  will  do  the  most  good.  Hope 
Farm  wants  to  get  into  the  seed  business 
a  little.  We  have  a  yellow  eight-rowed 
flint  which  has  been  selected  for  many 
years,  and  which  I  firmly  believe  is  the 
heaviest  grain  yielder  ever  tried  in  our 
section.  I  am  going  to  “breed”  this  corn 
if  It  possible  to  do  so . The  Crim¬ 

son  clover  proved  a  blessing  this  year. 
When  everything  else  but  rye  stood  still 
this  clover  jumped  IS  inches  high.  We  cut 
and  cured  it  into  fair  hay,  which  the  cattle 
and  hogs  enjoy.  This  clover  seed  was 
scattered  on  top  of  the  ground  last  Au¬ 
gust  in  the  corn  and  was  not  even  culti¬ 
vated  in.  Of  course  this  would  not  suc¬ 
ceed  except  in  a  very  wet  season  like  last 
year. 

Rye  and  Trees.— I  now  see  that  I  made 
a  great  mistake  in  planting  young  apple 
trees  in  growing  rye.  These  trees  were 
planted  last  Fall  in  a  cornfield.  I  seeded 
to  rye  after  the  corn  was  cut  in  order  to 
have  a  crop  to  mulch  the  trees  with.  I 
did  not  realize  how  rapidly  rye  grows  in 
the  Spring,  and  how  it  sucks  the  soil  of 
moisture.  Part  of  the  trees  were  on 
a  stretch  of  soil  where  the  rock  comes 
close  to  the  surface.  During  the  fearful 
drought  this  soil  baked  hard  and  the  rye 
sucked  what  little  moisture  the  winds  left 
in  it.  First  I  knew  the  young  leaves  of 
the  trees  began  to  curl  and  turn  brown. 


As  soon  as  possible  we  cut  the  rye  and 
banked  a  good  share  of  it  around  the  trees. 
This  will  save  most  of  them,  but  they  will 
be  stunted  and  hurt  at  best.  Mr.  Van 
Deman  recently  came  to  the  farm  and 
picked  out  those  trees  as  an  example  of 
how  not  to  do  it.  Yet,  if  we  had  had  our 
ordinary  season  there  would  have  been 
plenty  of  moisture  for  both  rye  and  trees. 
My  aim  was  all  right;  but  drought  got 
in  the  way.  I  have  had  a  lesson,  however, 
and  that  is  never  to  plant  trees  in  a  rye 
field.  Rye  has  a  thirst  like  an  old  toper, 
and  has  no  respect  for  the  rights  of  others. 

Burning  Up  Monet  — None  of  the  Hope 
Farmers  has  ever  felt  that  they  have 
“money  to  burn,”  but  Charlie  had  the  fact 
forced  upon  him  in  a  forcible  way  re¬ 
cently.  He  was  plowing  a  field  near  the 
house.  It  seems  to  be  a  place  where,  years 
ago,  some  misguided  student  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  papers  took  the  advice  to  plow 
under  stones.  The  plan  is  to  plow  a  deep 
furrow,  rake  the  stones  into  it,  and  turn 
the  next  furrow  upon  them.  That  is  a 
good  way  to  get  the  stones  out  of  sight, 
but  what  a  legacy  you  leave  for  the  next 
plowman!  Charlie  and  the  “Bird”  will 
swear  that  they  hit  10,000  of  those  stones— 
some  of  them  several  times!  Finally  the 
plow  point  hit  one  sleepy  head  that  didn’t 
want  to  be  disturbed.  He  kicked  like  a 
mule.  His  kick  ran  down  the  plow  handle 
like  an  electric  charge,  and  landed  on 
Charlie’s  ribs.  His  vest  pocket  was  the 
conductor.  There  were  matches  in  it,  and 
the  force  of  the  blow  ignited  them,  and 
the  vest  was  on  fire  before  Charlie  could 
divest  himself  of  it.  After  the  flame  was 
stamped  out  Charlie  remembered  that  he 
had  some  money  in  his  pocket.  The  bills 
were  singed,  but  will  pass  yet.  1  have 
heard  of  tin  pans  setting  fire  to  a  house 
by  focussing  the  rays  of  the  sun,  but  this 
is  the  first  time  I  ever  knew  of  a  plow 
handle  striking  fire  from  a  man’s  rib. 
....  The  other  afternoon  the  con¬ 
stable  came  to  Hope  Farm.  He  was  after 
jurymen.  There  was  a  case  to  be  settled 
before  our  local  justice,  and  so  this  man 
came  drafting  soldiers  to  defend  the  honor 
of  Jersey  Justice.  He  took  Charlie  and 
Hugh,  and  would  have  taken  Philip  ex¬ 
cept  that  Hope  Farm  needed  a  few  defend¬ 
ers  as  well  as  “Justice.”  He  called  a 
plumber  down  from  a  farmhouse  roof  and 
made  him  foreman  of  the  jury.  Our  boys 
listened  wisely  to  the  case  and  decided  in 
favor  of  the  plaintiff.  He  had  the  case, 
while  the  other  man  had  to  be  satisfied 
with  their  sympathy.  It  was  a  trouble 
between  land  owner  and  tenant.  I  put 
this  statement  under  the  heading  of  this 
note  because  one  surely  burns  up  good 
money  when  he  goes  to  law  in  New  Jersey. 

Child  Notes.— I  should  be  sorry  to  give 
the  impression  that  we  have  a  quartette 
of  little  angels  at  Hope  Farm,  for  you 
may  rest  assured  that  there  are  few  wings 
in  evidence  yet.  Just  before  one  of  our 
little  showers  I  had  the  children  working 
with  me  in  the  garden.  When  the  water 
really  showed  that  it  was  wet  the  little 
folks  ran  to  the  barn,  and  in  less  than  a 
mfnute  were  skipping  rope  on  the  barn 
floor.  After  the  rain  stopped  I  let  them 
play  a  little  longer.  Chancing  to  glance 
up  from  my  work  I  saw  the  two  little  boys 
going  at  each  other  like  Sullivan  and  Cor¬ 
bett.  Such  jparring  and  dodging  made  the 
barn  look  like  a  prize  ring.  I  refereed  that 
fight  in  short  order.  It  was  a  draw.,  for 
I  drew  them  back  to  their  work  in  lively 
style.  They  wanted  to  tell  what  it  was 
all  about,  but  I  would  not  listen  then,  for 
1  can’t  think  of  any  reason  that  would 
justify  anyone  on  Hope  Farm  in  fighting 
or  striking  another  member  of  the  family. 
If  people  want  to  fight  they  must  fight 
weeds  or  some  other  enemy  of  good  farm¬ 
ing,  and  those  little  boys  learned  that  fact 
thoroughly  before  their  work  was  done. 
I  am  aware  that  all  boys  have  more  or  less 
desire  to  fight,  but  I  did  not  know  where 
these  little  fellows  learned  how  until  they 
told  me  they  saw  two  men  fight  in  the  city' 
Those  men  certainl.v  must  have  been  ex¬ 
perts  if  our  boys  gave  a  fair  imitation  of 
their  antics!  ....  Fighting  is  not  so 
bad  as  the  trick  some  boys  have  of  getting 
out  behind  the  barn  to  smoke  cigarettes 
or  dried  grapevine!  That  business  is  too 
small  for  any  boy  to  get  into.  I  don’t 
think  our  boys  will  try  that,  because  they 
have  agreed  that  they  will  not  smoke  or 

drink  until  I  do . Last  season  the 

Graft  sold  milk  and  vegetables  on  com¬ 
mission.  He  made  out  his  last  bill  for  $2.87. 
It  appears  that  the  Scion  helped  him,  and 
was  entitled  to  a  share.  They  had  no 
definite  agreement,  but  finally  decided 
without  any  help  that  the  little  boy  should 
have  87  cents.  When  asked  why  he  offered 
just  '37  cents  the  Graft  said:  “So  I  could 
have  just  $2.50  left.”  1  wish  I  could  settle 
some  of  my  debts  on  that  basis.  I  know 
just  what  I  would  like  to  keep  if  the 
other  man  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
balance.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  while  boys 
may  desire  to  fight  with  their  fists  over 
things  that  would  not  start  a  man.  men 
will  fight  with  a  dollar  where  boys  would 
easily  agree.  H.  w.  c. 


DON’T  WORRY 

Don’t  lie  awake  nights  worrying  for  fear  your  wife  or  children  will 
get  caught  in  the  gears  of  your  cream  separator,  but  be  on  the  safe  side, 

BUY  A 

U.  S.  SEPARATOR 

and  sleep  well.  'Fhe  li.  S.  is  the  kind  that 
has  the  gears  all  enclosed  in  an  iron  casing, 
so  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  anyone 
to  get  caught  and  injured  in  them.  Read  the 
following  item  clipped  from  the  St.  Charles, 
Minn.,  Union,  of  Feb.  19,  1903  : 

Mrs.  Gustave  Melcher,  of  Oak  Ridge,  had 
her  arm  caught  in  the  gearing  of  a  cream 
separator  and  torn  off  last  Sunday  morning. 
Dr.  Bear  was  called  and  amputated  the  in¬ 
jured  member  below  the  elbow. 

REMEMBER  with  the  U.  S.  Separator  such 
accidents  are  impossible,  which  is  only  one 
of  the  many  advantages  derived  from  having 
an  Improved  U.  S.  Cream  Separator. 

For  further  in/ortuation,  write  for  illustrated  catalogues. 


For  Western  Customers,  we  transfer  our  separators  from  Chicago,  La  Cro 
lis,  Sioux  City,  and  Omaha,  Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  h  alUs, 


La  Crosse, 
■  ■  Vt. 


Minneapolis, 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.»  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


CLIMAX  ENSIUCE  md  FODDER  CUTTERS 


“The  Complete  IVIachine.” 

Wind  delivery.  No  more  trouble  with  carriers.  The 
CLIMAX  can  be  set  up,  ready  for  work,  at  a  35-foot 
silo,  In  20  minutes.  Takes  less  power  to  operate  than 
any  other  make.  The  CLIMAX  is  guaranteed  to  ele¬ 
vate  any  fodder  in  any  conditions— we  make  no  excep¬ 
tion.  Eight  years  of  success  bear  out  our  statements. 
Don’t  put  oft  getting  your  machine  until  the  season  la 
on.  Write  us  for  information  and  get  our  catalogue — 
it’s  free. 

THEWARSAW-WILKINSON  CO., 

WARSAW,  N.  Y. 


They  are  the  best  and  most  economical  power 
for  all  farm  work — pump  water,  saw  wood, 
run  separator,  ensilage  cutter,  feed  mill  or  any 
farm  machinery.  “Fairbanks  Junior”  is  de¬ 
signed  especially  for  farm  work — gives  two 
applications  of  power:  vertical  with  walking 
beam,  and  belt  power  with  pulley  attached. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  “FARM  HELPS,”  which 
gives  full  information  regarding  Fairbanks 
Gasoline  Engines  and  Farm  Scales. 


THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY, 

416-432  Brooiue  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Baltimore,  Md  Buffalo,  N.Y.  PbiIadelphia,Pa.  Boston,  Mass. 
New  Orleans,  La  Albany,  N.Y.  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Montreal,P.Q. 


FAIRBANKS 
(jasoline  Engines 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Kider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  but  if  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wlnd’blows  too  hard,  no  pump  In  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-flve  years,  which  Is  proof 
that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 


Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


86  Warren  St.,  New  York. 
239  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 


692  Craig  St.,  MONTREAL.  P.  Q. 
Tenlente-Key  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 
22  PittSt.,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 


40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

40  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


There  is  no 
record  of  a  i 
|FARQUHAR  BOILER 
ever  exploding. 


ENGINES  AND  SEPARATORS 


sizes  from  4h.  p.  up,  have  seats, foot  brakes,  and  two  iujectors.  Jr 
safety  appliance,  r'ariiuhar  Separatorii  have  every  advan¬ 
tage  of  capacity,  thoroughness  of  separation,  simplicity  and 
durability.  Kvery  part  thoroughly  tested.  Made  in  all 
styles  and  sizes.  Send  for  free  catalogue  of  Engines, 

Threshing  Machinery,  Saw  Mills,  etc. 


A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd. 

York,  Pa. 


HORSE  POWERS, 


Wood 

Saws 


THRASHERS 
and  CLEANERS 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Ontflts.  T^evel  pilTTCRC 
Tread, Pat. Governor, Feed  and  Ensilage  uU  I  I  tno 

ELLISKEYSTDNEAGR'LWDRXS,Pottstowii,Pa 

F.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Wlllet,N.  Y. 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  andWheatlhrasher 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 


Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Kye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  it  again  in  perfect 
bundles.Can  be  changed 
In  flfteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built  Send  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  GKAN'lSFEliBIS  COMPANY.  Troy.  N.  Y. 
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SUBSOB.IPTION;  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEARo 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  IJ.04, 
equal  to  Ss.  6d.,  or  marks,  or  lO^i  francs. 


“A  SOU  ARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  la 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
In  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action.  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  In  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
erder,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street.  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  13,  1903. 


There  are  so  many  varieties  of  fruit  now  before  the 
public  that  a  new  one  must  have  strong  and  endur¬ 
ing  qualities  if  it  is  to  stay.  It  seems  to  growers 
sometimes  that  the  “authorities”  conspire  to  club  the 
life  out  of  a  new  variety  whenever  it  shows  its  head. 
This  is  sometimes  rough  on  the  introducers,  but  an 
excellent  thing  for  the  public.  If  a  new  fruit  has  real 
merit  it  will  run  the  gauntlet  and  assert  itself. 

* 

Sad  reports  come  from  the  milk  producers.  Pas¬ 
tures  are  burned  up,  and  soil  cannot  be  plowed  for 
planting  corn  or  other  fodder  crops.  The  clouds 
gather,  but  produce  nothing  but  disappointment.  To 
crown  all  this  with  meanness  the  Milk  Exchange  has 
cut  the  price  of  milk.  The  man  with  a  Summer  silo 
and  a  few  acres  in  Alfalfa  will  make  more  money 
than  ever  this  year.  This  is  small  consolation  to  the 
farmer  who  lacks  these  things. 

* 

For  two  years  past  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  discussed  the 
“mulch  method”  of  caring  for  orchards  and  the  plan 
of  cutting  off  the  roots  of  trees  before  planting.  Most 
of  the  other  farm  papers  seemed  afraid  even  to  discuss 
melhods  so  radically  opposed  to  the  teachings  of  the 
w'ise  men.  Now  they  are  coming  with  a  rush  to  get 
into  the  discussion,  just  as  they  did  regarding  cow 
peas.  They  are  a  little  late,  but  still  welcome,  though 
what  they  now  say  must  be  well  warmed  over.  When 
they  talk  about  these  methods  we  wish  they  would 
give  the  credit  (or  discredit  if  they  call  it  so)  to 
Stringfellow,  Hitchings  and  Vergon. 

* 

The  unanimous  opinion  seems  to  be  that  it  is  not 
safe  to  bale  hay  as  it  comes  from  the  harvest.  The 
man  who  asked  the  original  question  now  says: 

I  knew  tlie  claim  of  sweating  would  come  up,  but 
they  used  to  make  that  same  claim  as  to  apples  in  a 
pile,  and  now  all  best  horticulturists  know  that  packed, 
straight  from  the  tree  they  keep  longer  and  come  out 
brighter.  I  have  a  notion  to  bale  hay  just  as  it  is  cured, 
pack  the  bales  tightly  in  a  well-constructed  barn,  and 
then  cover  with  loose  hay,  which  would  answer  for  the 
sweating  process  If  that  is  necessary,  and.  I  am  not  sure 
about  that  yet. 

We  feel  quite  sure  this  plan  will  fail.  There  will 
be  a  moldy  “core”  in  every  bale.  The  “sweating”  of 
the  living  apple  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  the 
effort  of  the  moisture  to  get  out  of  the  dead  hay. 

» 

Almost  daily  the  city  papers  tell  of  children  in¬ 
jured  or  disfigured  by  the  bite  of  irresponsible  dogs. 
The  vagrant  cur,  rendered  savage  by  disease  or  hun¬ 
ger,  is  not  the  only  source  of  danger;  pampered  house 
dogs,  petted  and  cared  for,  seem  equally  as  dangerous 
in  a  sudden  reversion  to  the  savagery  of  their  ances¬ 
tors.  We  do  not  wish  to  refer  here  to  the  danger  of 
rabies,  though  the  increase  in  this  frightful  disease 
may  well  cause  painful  thought,  but  to  the  risk  of 
injury,  which  often  takes  the  form  of  permanent  dis¬ 
figurement.  A  dog  which  is  brought  up  from  puppy- 
hood  in  a  family  of  children  is  too  often  entirely  un¬ 
trained  and  uncontrolled.  The  natural  result  is  that 
it  becomes  a  nuisance  first,  and  a  danger  afterwards. 
It  is  such  dogs  as  these  that  rush  out  on  the  public 
road,  frightening  horses  and  endangering  bicyclists. 
Is  it  not  time  for  public  sentiment  to  hold  the  keep¬ 
er  of  an  idle  dog  responsible  for  the  animal’s  mis¬ 
doings,  and  to  protect  others  against  its  invasion  of 
their  rights?  The  writer  of  this  note  has  always  been 
a  lover  of  well-bred  dogs,  but  is  gradually,  though 


reluctantly,  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  few  per¬ 
sons  are  qualified  to  have  charge  of  them,  and  that  In 
the  hands  of  too  many  owners  these  animals,  however 
intelligent,  are  a  danger  or  an  offense. 

* 

When  the  oleo  bill  was  before  Congress  pretty 
much  all  the  real  strength  which  the  oleo  men  could 
muster  came  from  the  Southern  States.  Senators  and 
Reiiresentatives  from  the  South  defended  the  bill — 
but  for  them  it  would  have  had  absolutely  no  chance 
whatever.  Of  course  we  understand  that  these  men 
did  not  consider  the  moral  or  true  industrial  issues 
involved.  They  opposed  the  principle  of  taxation 
which  the  bill  contains.  Some  of  them  undertook  to 
say  that  the  unlimited  use  of  oleo  would  help  the 
southern  farmer  by  providing  a  new  demand  for  cot¬ 
ton  oil!  How  absurd  that  seems  when  we  consider 
how  much  the  South  needs  an  industry  like  dairying, 
which  will  not  only  provide  cash,  but  also  redeem 
the  soil.  Such  opposition  to  the  cow  wa.s  hard  to  un¬ 
derstand,  but  it  is  as  refreshing  as  a  cup  of  cold  but¬ 
termilk  on  a  hot  day  to  read  the  letter  from  Virginia 
printed  on  page  447. 

* 

O.vE  of  our  western  readers  wanted  to  buy  some 
fertilizer  to  experiment  with.  He  was  offered  a  certain 
brand  for  $22.  It  was  evidently  a  mixture  of  low-grade 
tankage,  acid  phosphate  and  a  small  pinch  of  potash. 
Figured  on  the  basis  given  by  the  agricultural  chem¬ 
ists  the  fertilizer  had  a  value  of  not  far  from  $10.  The 
■plant  food  in  it  possibly  cost  the  manufacturer  $8! 
When  this  low  value  was  pointed  out  the  manufac¬ 
turer  wrote:  “You  must  remember  that  it  contains  a 
large  amount  of  humus!”  It  is  hard  to  think  of  a 
more  ridiculous  argument  for  buying  a  chemical  ferti¬ 
lizer.  According  to  that  argument  sawdust  or  planer 
shavings  ought  to  rank  high  as  a  fertilizer!  A  crop 
of  ragweed  plowed  into  the  ground  will  give  far  more 
valuable  “humus”  than  that  in  the  tankage.  The  way 
some  of  these  men  play  baseball  with  scientific  terms 
is  enough  to  put  a  farmer  out  on  a  foul.  We  do  not 
want  humus  in  a  chemical  fertilizer.  We  buy  it  or 
ought  to  do  so  in  order  to  obtain  plant  food  in  the 
smallest  possible  bulk! 

* 

In  past  years  farmers  of  the  East  have  contributed 
millions  in  aid  of  drought-stricken  farmers  in  the  far 
West.  It  is  rather  startling  now  to  observe  that  farm¬ 
ers  in  South  Dakota  are  offering  to  send  grain  to  those 
who  are  dried  up  In  New  Jersey  and  New  York.  When 
you  think  what  this  means  you  get  a  good  idea  of  the 
way  this  season  has  upset  all  calculations.  While  the 
West  is  being  flooded  the  East  is  suffering  from  the 
worst  drought  in  40  years.  We  doubt  whether  any 
such  damage  to  crops  on  light  land  has  been  known 
in  half  a  century  as  this  season’s  reports  show.  The 
effect  of  the  terrible  scorching  that  May  has  given  us 
will  be  felt  for  a  long  time.  Merchants  in  town  and 
city  will  realize  how  much  they  depend  on  the  trade 
which  comes 'from  farmers.  Cutting  off  the  farmer’s 
supply  of  money  is  like  stopping  the  circulation  of 
blood  at  the  heart.  The  eastern  farmer  is  not  going 
to  cry  or  call  for  aid.  The  drought  may  scorch  or 
the  flood  soak  him,  but  he  looks  ahead  to  another 
season  and  labors  on! 

* 

Sevebal  times  during  the  past  15  years  it  has  been 
stated  that  England  was  prepared  to  abandon  her 
policy  of  free  trade  for  a  tariff  on  breadstuffs  and 
manufactured  goods.  It  is  now  announced  that  the 
English  government  would  like  to  try  the  experiment 
of  what  is  known  as  a  preferential  tariff.  That  means 
in  effect  free  trade  for  English  colonies,  like  Canada 
or  Australia,  but  a  fair  tariff  on  similar  goods  import¬ 
ed  from  this  country.  The  object  of  course  is  a  dou¬ 
ble  one,  aside  from  the  raising  of  actual  revenues.  The 
policy  of  the  English  government  is  to  establish  the 
closest  relations  with  Canada  and  the  other  colonies. 
By  giving  them  an  advantage  in  the  English  market 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  ties  which  bind  them 
to  the  mother  country  would  be  strengthened.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  English  farmer  would  probably  be 
helped  by  a  tariff  on  farm  produce,  since  all  admit 
that  the  chief  cause  of  the  present  depression  of  Eng¬ 
lish  agriculture  is  due  to  the  free  importation  of  for¬ 
eign  food.  In  taking  such  a  radical  step  the  English 
government  would  be  forced  to  admit  that  tree  trade 
for  a  country  like  England  has  been  a  mistake.  While 
England  as  a  whole  has  grown  rich  and  strong,  the 
English  farmer  has  suffei'ed,  and  the  whole  character 
of  agriculture  has  changed.  Trade  and  manufacturing 
have  absorbed  the  character  and  power  which  former¬ 
ly  belonged  to  the  farm.  While  English  statesmen  do 
not  say  so  openly,  they  know  that  the  chief  trouble 
with  England  to-day  is  the  decay  of  the  country  home 
and  the  country  family.  This  fact  is  recognized  in 
the  new  Irish  land  bill,  which  aims  at  great  expense 
to  carve  up  the  great  Irish  estates  into  small  free¬ 
holds.  It  will  be  asked  how  an  English  tariff  on  food 


products  would  affect  the  American  farmer.  It  seems 
to  us  quite  clear  that,  in  the  end,  such  a  tariff  would 
lessen  our  exports  of  wheat  and  flour.  The  great  wheat 
fields  of  the  future  lie  in  western  Canada,  and  the 
present  indications  are  that  this  vast  area  will  be  rap¬ 
idly  developed.  As  to  corn  and  meat  we  do  not  think 
this  country  need  fear  competition.  We  have  what 
amounts  to  a  monopoly  of  corn  gi'owing,  and  noth¬ 
ing  can  take  it  from  us.  As  corn  is  the  food  from 
which  the  best  and  cheapest  meat  is  made  we  see  no 
reason  why  our  western  corn  growers  need  feel  any 
alarm.  As  for  those  farmers  who  feed  stock  in  the 
Eastern  States,  they  would  be  better  off  if  there  were 
smaller  exports  of  American  corn,  for  the  foreign  de¬ 
mand  has  without  doubt  increased  the  price  to  the 
American  buyer. 

* 

Still  another  black  eye  for  oleo!  The  W,  J.  Mox- 
ley  Company,  of  Chicago,  used  palm  oil  in  a  large 
quantity  of  oleo  and  claimed  that  since  this  oil  is  a 
natural  product  the  oleo  which  contained  it  was  "un¬ 
colored,”  and  thus  should  be  taxed  only  one  cent  a 
pound.  When  oleo  is  “colored”  it  must  pay  a  tax  of 
10  cents  a  pound.  Moxley  &  Co.,  like  other  manufac¬ 
turers,  thought  they  had  beaten  the  law  by  discover¬ 
ing  this  “natural”  coloring  matter,  so  they  made  large 
quantities  of  oleo  and  refused  to  pay  more  than  one 
cent  tax.  Palm  oil  gave  the  oleo  a  fair  color  and  the 
manufacturers  were  congratulating  themselves  on 
their  success  in  “riding  through  the  law.”  The  case 
was  carried  to  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  and  the  decision  is  against  the  oleo  makers. 
Moxley  &  Co.  must  now  pay  $30,000  in  back  taxes,  or 
nine  cents  a  pound  on  the  oleo  which  they  colored 
with  palm  oil!  This  was  a  test  case,  and  other  manu¬ 
facturers  will  be  forced  to  pay  up.  No  one  will  ques¬ 
tion  the  justice  of  this  decision  except  the  oleo  mak¬ 
ers.  They  used  the  palm  oil  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
ception,  and  having  been  caught  squarely  in  the  act 
they  are  no  more  entitled  to  sympathy  than  a  man 
who  is  caught  robbing  a  hen  roost.  This  decision  will 
greatly  benefit  dairymen,  for  it  will  force  the  oleo  men 
either  to  sell  their  stuff  in  its  natural  color  or  sell 
the  colored  product  close  to  the  price  of  good  butter. 
The  oleo  men  will  appeal  the  case,  but  they  are  not 
likely  to  win  it. 

« 

A  HOMELY  philosopher  once  observed  that  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  know  a  few  real  facts  rather  than  to  acquire  a 
great  mass  of  information  that  is  not  so.  The  truth 
of  this  is  apparent  when  we  realize  the  immense 
amount  of  misinformation  freely  given  by  parents, 
teachers  and  writers.  People  do  not  mean  to  mis¬ 
lead,  but  it  is  easier  to  say  “I  guess  it  is”  than  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  ignorance  and  look  up  an  authority.  A 
person  with  wide  and  diversified  knowledge  is  not 
afraid  to  say  “I  don’t  know,”  but  the  average  man  is 
more  ready  to  give  an  inaccurate  answer  that  goes 
wide  of  the  target.  Yet  sources  of  information  are 
open  to  most  of  us,  did  we  but  trouble  ourselves  to 
look  for  them.  A  household  provided  with  a  diction¬ 
ary,  an  atlas  and  an  encyclopedia  possesses  material 
to  answer  most  of  the  questions  brought  out  in  daily 
life.  Next  to  knowing  things  ourselves  comes  the 
knowledge  of  those  authorities  who  do  know.  Most 
people  fall  very  readily  into  slovenly  habits  of 
thought:  they  “skip”  references  to  things  unknown, 
like  the  old  lady  who,  on  being  asked  whether  she 
had  enjoyed  a  lecture  on  Pericles,  said:  “Yes,  it  was 
very  improving,  but  what  are  Pericles?”  If  we  con¬ 
sult  the  atlas  or  the  encyclopedia  when  we  read  of 
Bessarabia  or  octroi  duties,  or  chauvinism — in  other 
w'ords,  when  we  seek  accurate  information  concerning 
anything  beyond  our  immediate  horizon — casual  read¬ 
ing  becomes  an  educational  course  from  which  chil¬ 
dren  benefit  as  much  as  adults, 

• 

BREVITIES. 

Caebaoe  is  a  good  dairy  crop. 

IIow  do  bacteiia  succeed  in  their  work?  Thej^  keep  at 
’em  witli  atoms! 

The  ginseng  men  say  don’t  plant  in  the  woods.  The 
roots  of  the  trees  will  rob  the  ginseng. 

The  only  form  of  kicking  at  drought  that  pays  is  to 
kick  up  a  dust  mulch  with  hoe  or  cultivator. 

It  looks  like  sensible  advice  to  suggest  the  use  of  a  re¬ 
volving  cutter  on  the  plow  when  turning  under  cow,  peas. 

Most  farmers  think  that  an  editor  should  say  what 
they  would  like  to  say  about  things  that  interest  the 
farm. 

Many  an  institute  speaker  says  he  will  bury  some  of 
his  old  chestnuts,  but  he  takes  pains  not  to  destroy  the 
get  ms  before  they  are  planted. 

The  Pennsylvania  Legislature  appropriated  $100,000  to 
erect  and  equip  a  building  at  the  agricultural  college. 
The  New  York  Legislature  would  not  give  a  dollar  for 
this  purpose. 

There  are  some  good  citizens  who  find  fault  with  a 
working  man  when  he  drinks  a  glass  of  beer,  and  then 
go  and  drink  a  pint  of  hard  cider.  It  will  gratify  such 
people  to  learn  that  their  cider  will  average  about  eight 
per  cent  alcohol. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— In  a  decision  handed  down  May  27  Judge 
Adam.s,  in  the  United  States  District  Court,  decided  that 
the  United  States  must  pay  for  the  British  steamship 
Foscolia,  which  was  rammed  and  sunk  by  the  cruiser 
Columbia  on  May  28,  1898,  in  a  dense  fog  off  Fire  Island. 
This  occurred  during  the  Spanish  War.  It  was  while 
running  with  screened  lights  and  with  just  the  ordinary 
lookouts,  and  without  blowing  the  fog  signals  required 
by  the  rules  governing  the  ‘‘road  at  sea,”  that  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  rammed  and  sunk  the  Foscolia.  .  .  .  At  Alle¬ 
gheny,  Pa.,  May  28,  fire  in  a  pork-packing  establishment 
caused  a  loss  of  $100,000.  .  .  .  Because  he  kept  a  dog 
which  went  mad  and  bit  several  of  his  neighbors’  chil¬ 
dren  Geo.  J.  Zoll,  of  Uouisville,  Ill.,  is  in  legal  trouble. 
Judgment  against  him  for  $1,000  was  rendered  May  28  in 
favor  of  Theresa  Stengel,  aged  11,  who  was  bitten  by  the 
dog  and  sued  for  $10,000.  The  nine-year-old  daughter  of 
.lolin  Meyer  died  of  hydi-ophobia  as  a  result  of  being 
bitten  by  the  dog.  and  her  father  is  suing  Zoll  for  $30,000. 
Virginia  M.  Coleman  was  bitten  on  the  leg  and  Charles 
Turner  in  the  face  by  the  dog.  Each  has  brought  suit  for 
$20,000  damages.  .  .  .  The  disastrous  floods  of  the  Mid¬ 

dle  West  May  29-31  have  caused  enormous  property  loss, 
and  a  loss  of  life  conservatively  estimated  at  75.  At 
North  Topeka  an  additional  element  of  horror  was  added 
May  30  by  a  great  Are,  caused  by  lime  in  freight  cars, 
which  was  finally  put  out  by  heavy  rajn,  the  firemen  be¬ 
ing  powerless.  Many  of  the  refugees  who  escaped  were 
on  the  roofs  of  their  houses  for  three  days  before  res¬ 
cued.  The  War  Department  is  furnishing  food,  shelter 
and  the  protection  of  life  and  property  by  soldiers  of  the 
regular  army.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  suffered  most  loss,  all 
industries  being  paralyzed,  and  the  property  loss  being 
enormous.  The  city  was  left  without  gas,  electric  light 
or  water,  and  the  lack  of  water  resulted  in  dangerous 
sanitary  conditions.  Packing  houses  were  deep  under 
water,  railroad  yards  submerged,  factories  idle  and  street 
cars  blocked.  North  Topeka,  Kan.,  suffered  very  seri¬ 
ously.  Keokuk.  Iowa,  has  suffered  heavy  losses,  the  flood 
extending  down  the  river  as  far  as  Hannibal,  Mo.  The 
Des  Moines  has  risen  to  a  greater  height  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  known.  The  rivers  began  to  fall  June  2,  leaving  a 
trail  of  devastation  which,  throughout  the  entire  flood 
region,  is  believed  to  cause  a  loss  of  nearly  $10,000,000. 
The  most  serious  feature  now  is  the  resulting  sickness; 
in  addition  to  the  diseases  following  exposure  and  priva¬ 
tion  measles,  smallpox,  scarlet  fever  and  typhoid  have 
anpeared  among  the  refugees  in  several  localities.  .  .  . 

Oalnesville.  Ga.,  was  struck  by  a  tornado  June  1;  many 
of  the  largest  buildings  in  the  place  were  destroyed,  the 
loss  of  life  was  125,  and  more  than  300  were  wounded.  The 
properly  loss  was  $000,000.  Most  of  the  dead  were  crush¬ 
ed  under  the  debris  of  two  large  cotton  mills. 

ADMINISTRATION.— August  W.  Machen,  superinten¬ 
dent  of  free  delivery  in  the  Postofllce  Department,  was 
arrested  May  27  in  Washington,  charged  with  receiving 
bribes  amounting  to  about  $22,000  from  Groff  Brothers, 
contractors  for  letter  box  fasteners,  and  was  summarily 
dismissed  from  office  by  Postmaster  General  Payne. 
Machen  gave  bail  in  $20,000.  He  declared  that  his  arrest 
was  ‘‘a  grand-stand  play,”  and,  through  his  counsel,  de¬ 
nied  the  charges  against  him.  The  Groff  Brothers  also 
were  arrested  and  released  on  ball.  Postmaster  General 
Payne  Issued  an  order  May  28  reducing  the  salaries  of 
assistant  postmasters,  financial  clerks  and  bookkeepers 
in  post  offices  all  over  the  country,  who  by  favor  of  Geo. 
W.  Beavers,  former  Superintendent  of  the  Salary  and 
Allowance  Division,  now  under  surveillance  in  Brooklyn, 
have  drawn  larger  salaries  than  they  were  entitled  to  by 
law.  This  is  an  entirely  new  feature  of  the  postal  scan¬ 
dals,  and  is  a  result  of  the  scheme  unearthed  some  time 
ago  whereby  clerks  In  post  offices  all  over  the  country 
had  been  illegally  promoted.  The  Investigation  ordered 
by  Mr.  Payne  many  months  ago  showed  that  many  as¬ 
sistant  postmasters  were  receiving  two-thirds,  and  in 
some  cases  three-fourths,  as  much  salary  as  the  post¬ 
master  at  the  same  office,  and  there  were  one  or  two 
ca.ses  in  which  there  was  only  $200  difference  between  the 
compensations  of  the  postmaster  and  his  assistant.  In 
one  Instance  in  New  York  State  the  salary  of  a  post¬ 
master  was  $2,400  a  year  and  his  assistant  receiyed  $1,800. 
The  latter  was  notified  that  his  salary  had  been  reduced 
to  $1,200  a  year. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  Connecticut  Agricultural 
College  announces  that  15  years  is  the  lowest  age  limit 
for  admission  to  its  longer  courses  of  study,  while  to 
three  of  the  short  Winter  courses  the  eligible  ages  are 
16  years  or  older  for  farm,  dairy  and  creamery  courses; 
20  .vears  or  older  for  pomology  course.  To  all  the 
other  short  courses  of  the  Winter  school,  including  that 
in  poultry  culture,  the  lowest  age  limit  for  admission  is 
15  years. 

The  appropriation  bill  for  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege  provides  $12,000  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  $100,000  for  the  agricultural 
building  and  its  equipment.  The  Director  of  Farmers’ 
Institutes,  however,  Hon.  A.  D.  Martin,  who  introduced 
the  first  bill  for  an  agricultural  building,  has  generously 
volunteered  to  forego  for  the  present  year  the  aid  which 
the  College  has  been  accustomed  to  render  at  the  insti¬ 
tutes.  This  action  on  his  part  renders  it  possible  for  the 
College  to  resume  the  short  Winter  course  in  agriculture, 
which  has  been  suspended  for  the  past  four  years. 

The  American  Oxford  Down  Record  Association  will 
offer  $60  in  special  prizes  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  in 
1903,  provided  the  Oxford  breed  is  allowed  a  separate 
class.  All  stock  competing  for  these  prizes  must  be  good 
specimens  of  the  breed  or  no  prizes  will  be  awarded; 
niust  be  bred  and  owned  by  the  exhibitor  in  the  State 
of  New  Tork,  registered  in  the  American  Oxford  Down 
Record,  bear  the  A.  O.  D.  R.  A.  ear  tag,  and  certificate 
01"  registry  under  seal  of  the  Association,  presented  at 
time  of  exhibition.  This  Association  will  offer  $175  in 
special  prizes  to  Oxford  Down  Sheep  at  the  International 
Rive  Stock  Exposition.  Chicago,  Ill.,  December,  1903,  and 
$75  will  be  offered  at  the  Ontario  Provincial  Winter  Fair, 
Guelph,  Ont..  December,  1903.  For  further  information 
addre.ss  W.  A.  Shafor,  Secretary,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Luther  Burbank.  Santa  Ro.sa,  Cal.,  the  ‘‘Wizard  of  Hor¬ 
ticulture,”  has  received  the  semi-centennial  gold  medal 


of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  award  ot 
the  honor  to  Mr.  Burbank  was  made  by  a  committee  coi  - 
sisting  of  Wm.  H.  Mills,  Prof.  Wickson,  of  the  Universl.y 
of  California,  and  Hon.  Elwood  Cooper,  president  of  tae 
State  Horticultural  Society.  The  medal  is  given  to  ihe 
Society  by  former  Mayor  James  D.  Phelan,  and  is  award¬ 
ed  seml-centennially  to  the  person  who  has  advanced  the 
interests  of  agriculture  to  the  greatest  degree  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  scientific  principles  and  by  his  investigations. 

The  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  Onondaga  County  (N. 
Y.)  Pomona  Grange  was  held  June  12  with  Fayetteville 
Grange  at  the  home  of  F.  E.  Dawley.  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 
Among  the  speakers  were  State  Master  E.  B.  Norris  and 
Prof.  G.  W.  Cavanau;rh  of  Cornell  University. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  East  Tennessee  Farmers’ 
Convention  at  Knoxville,  over  1,200  persons  assembled  A 
number  of  interesting  addresses  were  given  by  prominent 
men,  and  the  meeting  closed  with  a  visit  to  the  farm  of 
the  experiment  station. 


OUTLOOK  FOR  HAY  AND  FODDER. 

It  is  too  early  to  give  a  definite  estimate  in  regard  to 
the  coming  crop  of  hay,  but  reports  which  we  have  been 
receiving  show  that  very  dry  weather  has  been  prevailing 
in  the  Eastern  States  and  also  in  Canada.  The  prospects 
now  are  that  the  crop  will  be  short  in  those  sections. 
Western  leports  are  more  favorable.  In  regard  to  Al¬ 
falfa  it  does  not  meet  with  any  demand  in  the  eastern 
markets.  f.  williams. 

New  York. 

Hay  prospects  compare  favorably  with  any  year  for 
the  last  10  west  of  Indiana  and  Michigan.  The  Chicago 
market  does  not  take  kindly  to  shredded  corn,  neither 
have  we  ever  been  able  to  establish  much  of  an  Alfalfa 
market  here  There  are  but  few  cars  received,  and  only 
occasionally  does  it  sell  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction. 
Wisconsin,  Michigan.  Indiana  and  Illinois  are  inclined  to 
think  hay  is  going  to  be  a  little  more  clover  mixed  than 
last  year.  t.  d.  kandall  &  co. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

During  Ma.v  Michigan  suffered  quite  severely  from 
drought,  although  we  do  not  think  it  was  quite  so  bad 
as  through  New  York.  However,  the  meadows  suffered 
to  some  extent.  We  also  had  a  heavy  frost  on  the  night 
of  April  30.  which  cut  the  Timothy  to  some  extent  and 
will  probably  make  it  a  little  short.  For  the  last  week 
or  10  days  conditions  have  been  quite  favorable  for  the 
growth  of  grass,  but  whether  any  damage  was  done 
previously  we  are  unable  to  say.  ferrin  bros.  co. 

Detroit.  Mich. 

The  severe  drought  that  covers  the  Eastern  States  ex 
ists  here  in  a  very  serious  form;  no  rain  in  six  weeks 
with  the  exception  of  one  slight  shower.  The  pastures 
and  hay  fields  are  parched,  and  have  the  appearance  ot 
a  mown  field  in  August.  If  we  have  rains  later  perhaps 
some  tame  grass  will  spring  up,  supplying  the  farm¬ 
ers  with  hay  for  stock.  As  to  shredded  corn  fodder  and 
Alfalfa,  it  has  never  been  used  here,  nor  do  I  think  it 
could  be  sold.  w.  a.  vanderveer. 

Port  E'wen,  N.  Y. 

In  regard  to  the  new  hay  crop  in  Maine  and  Vermont 
it  is  still  very  dry,  and  in  Massachusetts,  but  we  get  a 
good  report  of  the  growing  crop  from  Michigan  and  Ohio 
and  part  of  New  York,  'i'he  shippers  say  they  have  had 
plenty  of  rain  this  week,  and  look  forward  to  a  good 
crop.  In  regard  to  shredded  corn  fodder,  we  have  had 
some  shipped  from  Michigan,  and  it  was  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  to  the  trade  here  in  New  England.  We  have  sold 
quite  a  lot  of  Alfalfa,  and  that  was  very  satisfactory; 
we  have  had  it  from  Denver.  Col.,  and  from  over  all  of 
Kansas.  The  freight  is  from  $10  to  $11  per  ton,  and^added 
to  the  cost  of  Alfalfa  makes  it  come  so  high  that  those 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  feeding  quality  will  buy 
something  cheaper,  but  we  have  some  customers  who 
will  take  it  .at  any  price.  tucker,  sanborn  &  co. 

Boston,  Mass. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

It  is  very  dry  here;  we  have  not  had  any  rain  for  a 
month.  Potatoes  planted  two  weeks  ago  are  hardly 
sprouted.  Clay  ground  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
plow  at  all.  Grass  is  drying  up;  meadows  tlKit  can  be 
plowed  are  being  prepared  for  forage  crops,  if  we  do 
not  have  rain  soon  we  will  have  no  crops  at  all. 

North  Volney,  N.  Y.  f.  l.  b. 

There  will  be  about  half  a  crop  of  Winter  apples;  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall  apples  scarce,  too  many  last  season. 
Strawberries  half  a  crop;  early  ones  killed  by  freezing. 
Cherries  the  same;  prospects  good  for  blackberries.  Corn 
planting  is  about  over.  May  27.  Conditions  are  good  for 
growth  here,  warm  and  showery;  too  wet  in  many  parts 
of  Iowa  and  Minnesota.  Currant  worms  are  the  worst 
for  years;  have  to  abandon  the  crop.  Dry  weather  for  a 
month  gave  them  a  good  hatching  season.  w.  8.  s. 

Pleasant  Valley,  Ill. 

We  have  had  in  eight  weeks  one  light  shower  that 
moistened  soft  dirt  half  an  inch.  Much  ground  remains 
unplowed,  waiting  for  rain.  Whole  potatoes  are  being 
planted  where  they  can  be  had,  as  cut  seed  will  not  grow. 
Strawberry  plants  newly  set  are  mostly  dead.  Berries 
of  all  kinds  will  not  be  half  a  crop.  Old  beds  of  straw¬ 
berries  will  be  the  main  dependence  for  another  year. 
Timothy  meadows  will  be  a  failure.  Alfalfa  cannot  be 
over  two-thirds  of  a  crop  for  the  first  cutting.  c.  m. 

Onondaga  Co..  N.  Y. 

We  are  located  in  the  midst  of  the  dry  belt,  and  are 
suffering  from  the  long  continuous  drought.  We  had 
about  one-fourth  inch  of  rainfall  recently,  still  we  are 
not  suffering  as  much  as  hard-clay  farmers  are.  I  had 
60  acres  plowed  before  the  ground  got  so  dry;  have  16 
acres  sown  or  drilled  with  oats  and  seeded  with  Tim¬ 
othy,  Red-top  and  clover,  and  rolled.  I  think  I  shall  lose 
the  grass  seeding.  I  have  10  acres  planted  with  field 
corn,  five  acres  with  early  sweet  corn,  15  acres  to  fodder 
corn;  all  came  up  nicely,  looking  well,  weather  consid¬ 
ered,  and  my  men  are  running  the  weeder  and  cultivator 
constantly.  I  have  five  acres  of  early  potatoes  planted, 
came  up,  plowed  under,  came  out  again,  and  we  are 
weeding  and  cultivating  them.  I  shall  plant  five  acres  to 
late  potatoes  and  sow  10  acres  to  millet  as  soon  as  we 


get  rain  enough  to  moisten  the  soil.  We  are  hard  press¬ 
ed  for  pasture,  though  not  so  bad  as  all  my  neighbors, 
all  of  whom  complain  of  short  feed  or  none.  I  have  sown 
20  tons  of  wood  ashes  and  eight  tons  of  fertilizer. 

Mechanicsville.  N.  Y.  p.  j.  s. 

Fruit  was  very  badly  damaged  by  the  freeze.  First 
prospects  were  fine,  peaches  excepted,  for  everything;  but 
I'ears.  peaches,  plums,  cherries  and  currants  will  not  be 
vorth  picking;  grapes  very  badly  damaged,  also  part  of 
the  apples.  Well-mulched  late-blooming  strawberries, 
also  raspberries  and  blackberries,  are  not  damaged. 
Strawberry  picking  commences  about  June  1,  and  lasts 
three  weeks,  but  will  last  longer  this  year.  When  the 
ground  dried  off  in  the  last  of  April  it  was  the  cloddiest 
clod  I  ever  saw;  oats  turned  yellow,  grass  stunted,  but 
recent  rains  have  changed  all  this. 

Sangamon  Co.,  Ill.  benj.  buckman. 

The  freeze  and  sleet  of  May  1  did  not  do  as  much  dam¬ 
age  as  first  estimated.  Cherries,  plums,  currants  and 
gooseberries  were  totally  killed,  while  apples,  strawber¬ 
ries.  raspberries  and  blackberries  came  through  seeming¬ 
ly  unharmed.  Peaches  bloomed  freely,  but  only  a  few 
varieties  are  holding  their  fruit.  Apples  are  nearly  all 
dropping,  owing^  to  the  freeze  or  the  continued  rains. 
For  the  past  three  weeks  there  has  been  an  average  of 
two  inches  per  day  of  rainfall,  sometimes  falling  gently 
for  one  to  three  days  without  ceasing,  but  usually  in 
heavy  downpours  accompanied  with  more  or  less  hail, 
doing  much  damage  to  gardens  and  fruit,  'riiere  were 
five  cyclones  and  as  many  hailstorms  during  one  week 
within  75  miles  of  this  place.  Much  corn  is  not  ’.ilanted 
and  whole  fields  that  were  planted  are  washed  out. 

York,  Neb.  o.  h.  p. 

I  cannot  see  that  the  frost  has  done  us  any  harm,  even 
in  strawberries,  which  are  most  liable  to  injury  of  any 
fruit.  It  has  been  very  dry,  but  last  week.  May  28,  we 
had  fine  showers,  which  have  helped,  though  we  can 
stand  a  good  deal  more  and  be  thankful  for  it.  We  have 
had  more  northeast  wind  this  Spring  than  I  ever  remem¬ 
ber  before,  and  it  keeps  cold;  still  the  fruit  is  coming 
along  finely,  a  few  strawberries  are  beginning  to  ripen, 
and  the  Early  Richmond  cherries  to  color.  It  now  looks 
as  though  we  would  have  a  fair,  not  excessive,  crop  of  all 
kinds  of  fruit,  and  trees  look  very  healthy.  Meadows 
have  suffered  more  from  want  of  rain  than  anything  else, 
and  hay  must  be  a  short  crop.  Very  little  cabbage  will 
be  set  this  year,  but  the  area  of  sugar  beets  is  several 
times  as  much  as  ever  before;  these  raised  for  the  I.yons 
works.  J.  s.  woodward. 

Nlag.ara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Geo.  P.  Hammond  &  Co..  34-.3G  Little  Twelfth  Street, 
New  York,  are  old-established  receivers  of  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables  and  choice  farm  products  generally. 

We  believe  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Company,  New,  York, 
have  a  great  winner  in  that  little  Jack  of  all  Trades  that 
they  advertise  in  this  issue.  It  is  a  simple  little  gasoline 
engine,  and  the  different  lines  of  work  to  which  it  can  he 
put  on  the  farm  are  set  forth  in  the  advertisement.  We 
advise  readers  to  investigate  this  modern  power  for 
farm  work. 

For  36  years  the  Geo.  Ertel  Co.,  of  Quincy,  III.,  have 
been  manufacturing  baling  presses,  incubators,  etc.  If 
you  contemplate  buying  a  baling  press  you  should  inves¬ 
tigate  the  merits  and  points  of  superiority  of  the  Gem. 
Send  to  the  manufacturers  for  a  valuable  and  Interesting 
book,  showing  the  advantages  the  Gem  baler  has  over 
other  makes  It  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  address. 

For  one  month  from  the  date  of  this  issue  the  Kala¬ 
mazoo  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co.,  142  Ransome  Street, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  offer  a  regular  $80  buggy  for  $45,  ex¬ 
tending  the  privilege  to  the  purchaser  of  trying  it  for  30 
days  and  then  returning  it  if  not  satisfactory.  They  do 
not  limit  the  number  of  buggies  to  be  sold  at  this  price, 
but  the  time  limit  is  inexorable,  the  $45  price  expiring  in 
30  days  from  this  date. 

Points  of  special  merit  claimed  for  the  Red  Ripper 
hay  pre.ss,  made  by  the  Sikes  Mfg.  Co.,  Helena.  Ga.,  are 
strength  and  light  weight:  one  horse  runs  it,  bale  cham¬ 
ber  contains  two  bales  at  once,  so  that  the  first  can  be 
wired  while  the  second  is  being  pressed;  light  draft, 
practically  none  when  the  hor.se  i.s  crossing  bridge  or 
frame  of  press;  can  be  operated  by  two  men,  a  boy  and 
one  horse;  and  Is  sold  very  low.  Distributing  depots  for 
northern  buyers.  Write  for  catalogue. 

Great  Improvements  have  been  made  in  farm  imple¬ 
ments  within  the  past  few  years.  As  a  factor  in  this 
change  the  firm  of  P.  P.  Mast  &  Co.,  Springfield.  O.,  has 
played  no  small  part.  Some  of  the  very  best  improve¬ 
ments  In  seeding  and  cultivating  machines  have  been 
due  to  the  skill  of  their  inventors.  The  Buckeye  line  of 
grain  drills  and  cultivators  are  favorably  known  every¬ 
where,  and  their  sales  have  been  beyond  all  expectation. 
An  interesting  catalogue  will  be  sent  free. 

D.  E.  Stone.  M.  D.,  Mt.  Plea.sant,  Md..  says:  ‘‘T  have 
used  Osgood  Scales  now  for  over  a  year,  and  am  perfect¬ 
ly  satisfied  with  them.  If  I  were  to  pay  $1,000  for  a  scale, 
I  could  not  be  better  suited.  The  Sealer  of  Weights  and 
Measures  said  that  he  had  never  seen  scales  so  sensitive 
and  accurate.  When  they  are  balanced,  if  you  throw  a 
straw  hat  on  them  the  beam  goes  up.  I  can  weigh  any¬ 
thing  from  a  load  of  hay  down  to  a  pound  o£  butter.” 
Osgood  on  the  beam  is  the  best  guarantee  of  merit.  Terms 
are  most  liberal  A  postal  will  bring  catalogue  and  full 
particulars  from  the  Osgood  Scale  Co.,  103  Central  Street, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


TURNING  UNDER  COW  PEAS.-On  page  402,  P.  P., 
Connecticut,  asks  as  to  sowing  cow  peas.  He  thinks  there 
might  be  trouble  about  plowing  them  under  if  sown 


broadcast.  I  notice  your  answer  does  not  offer  him  much 
help,  but  it  does  suggest  a  lot  of  work  for  him.  If  P  p 
will  clamp  a  revolving  cutter  to  the  beam  of  Ijis  plow 
and  adjust  it  properly  he  will  have  no  trouble  as  to  clog¬ 
ging,  no  matter  how  the  peas  were  sown  or  how  massive 
the  growth  of  vines.  The  writer  has  been  successful  in 
turning  under  heavy  growths  of  peas  with  a  revolving 
cutter  without  difficulty.  As  to  souring  the  land  it  has 
never  had  any  such  effect  with  us,  but  the  effect  it  did 
have  was  very  favorable  for  both  grain  and  trees  We 
prefer  sowing  the  peas  with  a  grain  drill  with  ail  the 
spouts  open;  one  bushel  per  acre  is  about  the  prorier 
quantity.  whs 

Rocky  Hill.  N.  J. 
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Woman  and  Home 


From  Day  to  Day. 

GOOD-BY. 

Good-by,  proud  world.  I’m  going  home; 

Thou  art  not  my  friend,  and  I’m  not 
thine. 

Long  through  thy  weary  crowds  I  roam; 

A  river -ark  on  the  ocean  brine, 

Long  I’ve  been  tossed  like  the  driven  foam. 
But  now,  proud  world,  I’m  going  home. 

Good-by  to  Flattery’s  fawning  face; 

To  Grandeur  with  his  wise  grimace; 

To  upstart  Wealth’s  averted  eye; 

To  supple  Offlce,  low  and  high; 

To  crowded  halls,  to  court  and  street; 

To  frozen  hearts  and  hasting  feet; 

To  those  who  go,  and  those  who  come; 
Good-by,  proud  world!  I’m  going  home 

I’m  going  to  my  own  hearthstone. 
Bosomed  In  yon  green  hills  alone — 

A  secret  nook  In  a  pleasant  land. 

Whose  groves  the  frolic  fairies  planned; 
Where  arches  green,  the  livelong  day. 
Echo  the  blackbird’s  roundelay. 

And  vulgar  feet  have  never  trod 
A  spot  that  Is  sacred  to  thought  and  God. 

O  when  I  am  safe  in  my  sylvan  home, 

I  tread  on  the  pride  of  Greece  and  Rome 
And  when  I  am  stretched  beneath  the 
pines. 

Where  the  evening  star  so  holy  shines, 

I  laugh  at  the  lore  and  the  pride  of  man. 
At  the  sophist  schools  and  the  learned 
clan; 

For  what  are  they  all,  in  their  high  conceit. 
When  man  in  the  bush  with  God  may 
meet! 

—Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

* 

Ginger  water  ice  is  an  excellent  hot- 
weather  dessert.  Prepare  a  plain  lemon 
ice,  and  then  flavor  as  desired  with  the 
syrup  from  preserved  ginger.  When  the 
ice  is  half  frozen  stir  in  chopped  pre¬ 
served  ginger. 

• 

Tapioca  jelly  is  light  and  delicate, 
and  if  chilled  in  the  ice  box  will  be  both 
agreeable  and  nourishing  for  a  hot- 
weather  dessert.  Soak  half  a  pint  of 
tapioca  in  a  quart  of  water  until  quite 
soft;  sweeten  to  taste,  turn  into  a  milk 
boiler  and  boil  for  an  hour,  stirring  fre¬ 
quently.  Flavor  with  lemon  and  pour 
into  a  mold.  Serve  cold  with  cream. 

• 

A  USEFUL  little  aid  to  the  dressmaker 
is  the  skirt  gauge,  an  instrument  for 
marking  skirts  at  the  length  desired.  It 
measures  from  the  floor,  thus  giving  the 
proper  length  evenly  in  spite  of  any  ir¬ 
regularity  in  the  figure  fitted.  We  often 
find  some  inexplicable  “dip”  in  a  skirt 
after  the  most  careful  measuring,  result¬ 
ing  from  a  little  inequality  in  figure.  A 
woman  who  stands  unevenly  or  with 
knees  bent  is  always  harder  to  fit  than 
one  naturally  erect. 

Washing  soda  is  good  for  cleansing 
tin  cooking  vessels  and  utensils.  They 
can  be  brightened  at  the  time  of  the 
semi-annual  housecleaning  by  putting 
in  a  wash  boiler  with  plenty  of  water 
and  a  good  supply  of  soda.  Let  them 
boil  for  a  few  minutes,  then  remove  the 
boiler  from  the  stove,  but  permit  the 
tins  to  remain  in  the  soda  water  for  an 
hour  or  two.  When  rinsed  and  wiped 
they  will  be  bright  and  new  looking.  Of 
course  one  must  be  careful  about  put¬ 
ting  one’s  hands  in  the  soda  water,  as  it 
will  quickly  roughen  skin  and  nails. 

• 

Washing  braids,  cords  and  passemen¬ 
terie  ornaments  are  very  popular  this 
year  as  trimming  for  cotton  gowns.  The 
pendants  and  tassels  in  linen  and  cotton 
are  similar  in  style  to  those  made  of 
silk,  and  are  used  in  the  same  way.  They 
are  procurable  in  white  and  colors.  We 
saw  recently  a  navy  blue  dimity  dress 
with  deep  stole  collar  trimmed  with 
white  linen  braid  which  consisted  of  a 
straight  band  with  small  disks  depend¬ 
ing  from  it;  the  effect  was  very  good. 
In  using  cotton  braid,  if  wavy  or  ser¬ 
pentine  in  pattern,  it  is  well  to  shrink  it 


before  using,  because  it  often  shrinks 
unevenly  when  washed,  and  draws  the 
garment  out  of  shape.  We  have  not  had 
the  same  trouble  with  straight  braid. 

* 

New  carrots  are  among  our  most 
wholesome  vegetables;  they  are  delicious 
cooked  as  follows:  Scrape  lightly  and 
cut  into  straws;  cook  in  salted  water. 
Strain  off  the  water;  season  with  salt, 
pepper,  a  little  onion  juice  and  a  lump  of 
butter  and  return  to  the  saucepan  until 
the  butter  is  melted,  shaking  the  carrots 
about  in  it  until  all  are  glazed.  Pour 
into  a  hot  dish  for  serving;  if  you  have 
green  peas,  boil  a  cupful  of  them  and 
pour  over  the  carrots  when  they  are  in 
the  dish.  It  makes  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  vegetable  dishes,  and  is  as  good  as  it 
looks. 

The  perennial  sailor  hat  is  still  with 
us,  but  its  style  of  architecture  is  quite 
distinct  this  year  from  last.  It  shares  the 
broad  flattened  lines  of  other  hats  of  the 
season,  the  prevailing  model  having  a 
crown  not  over  1%  to  two  inches  high, 
with  a  brim  three  to  four  inches.  At  first 
we  thought  them  distinctly  grotesque, 
but  custom  soon  reconciles  one  to  start¬ 
ling  modifications  in  wardrobe.  Such 
sailor  hats  may  be  bought,  in  good  qual¬ 
ity  of  straw,  for  $1.25.  The  straw  is  a 
simple,  rather  fine  braid,  like  that  used 
for  men’s  hats.  The  very  thick  cumbrous 
braids  are  now  out  of  date.  The  sailor 
hat  usually  has  a  jaunty  becomingness 
that  recommends  it,  but  it  should  be 
avoided  by  young  women  with  thin 
faces  and  sharp  features. 

* 

Suede  lisle  gloves  are  as  much  worn 
as  ever,  because  they  are  still  the  best 
Summer  glove  one  can  use.  They  are  so 
much  firmer  in  weave  than  the  old-style 
thread  gloves  that  they  do  not  get  out 
of  shape;  they  wear  better  than  silk, 
and  they  wash  perfectly.  A  good  qual¬ 
ity  may  be  bought  for  50  cents  a  pair, 
having  one  or  two  pearl  clasps;  higher 
grades  for  75  and  98  cents.  Gray  or 
mode  shades  are  best  for  general  wear; 
white  for  other  occasions.  When  wash¬ 
ing  suede  lisle  gloves,  use  luke-warm 
water  and  white  soap,  with  a  little  am¬ 
monia  if  desired;  rinse  well  and  wring 
thoroughly,  then  dry  in  a  good  current 
of  air.  Sometimes,  when  the  gray 
gloves  are  not  well  rinsed,  and  then 
dried  slowly,  brownish  streaks  settle  in 
the  folds,  _ _ _ 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

Shirred  flounces  appear  upon  many  of 
this  season’s  skirts,  as  shown  herewith. 
The  skirt  is  cut  in  five  gores,  which  ex- 


4405  Five  Gored  Skirt, 
22  to  32  waist. 


tend  for  its  entire  length,  over  which 
the  flounce  is  arranged.  The  flounce  is 
shirred  and  drawn  up  to  the  required 
size,  either  by  means  of  the  shirrings 
or  of  cords,  inserted  in  the  tucks  as  pre¬ 
ferred.  The  fullness  at  the  back  can  be 
laid  in  inverted  pleats  or  gathered  as 
best  suits  the  needs  of  the  garment.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 


medium  size  is  12%  yards  21  inches 
wide,  11%  yards  27  inches  wide,  10% 
yards  32  inches  wide,  or  7%  yards  44 
inches  wide.  The  skirt  pattern  No.  4405 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  or 
32-inch  waist  measure;  price  10  cents. 

Stole  fronts  appear  on  waists  as  well 
as  coats.  The  waist  shown  consists  of 
the  fitted  lining,  on  which  are  arranged 
the  back  and  the  fronts,  both  of  which 
are  laid  in  box  pleats.  The  waist  proper 
with  the  bertha  closes  at  the  center 
front,  but  the  yoke  is  hooked  into  place 
at  the  left  shoulder  seam.  The  sleeves 
are  among  the  new  ones  and  suggest  the 
Hungarian  idea.  At  the  lower  edges  are 


novel  cuffs  which  are  cut  in  points  to 
harmonize  with  the  stole  ends.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  is  4%  yards  21  inches  wide, 
four  yards  27  inches  wide,  or  2%  yards 
44  inches  wide,  with  1%  yard  of  all-over 


catchup,  and  the  above  mixture.  This 
is  excellent  with  boiled  beef  or  mutton. 

Spiced  Apples  with  Cider. — ^Boil  to¬ 
gether  one  cupful  of  cider,  one-quarter 
cupful  vinegar,  one  cupful  brown  sugar, 
one  bay  leaf,  two  teaspoonfuls  whole 
allspice,  two  dozen  whole  cloves,  two 
inches  stick  cinnamon,  two  blades 
mace.  Pare  and  core  eight  large,  tart 
apples,  cut  in  quarters  and  add  to  the 
boiling  syrup;  simmer  gently  until  ten¬ 
der,  but  not  broken.  Take  out  the  fruit 
carefully,  boil  syrup  until  thick  as 
honey,  pour  over  apples  and  serve  cold. 
These  are  delicious  with  roast  goose, 
duck  or  pork  or  any  cold  meat. 

Beef  Loaf. — Take  two  pounds  of  round 
steak  and  half  a  pound  of  suet,  both 
chopped  fine;  add  two  eggs,  one  cupful 
of  bread  crumbs  that  have  been  softened 
in  cold  water,  one  small  onion,  chopped 
fine,  one-half  cupful  of  sweet  milk,  1% 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  a  fourth  of  a 
teaspoonful  of  pepper;  mix  all  together 
and  shape  into  a  loaf,  put  in  a  roasting 
pan  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  2% 
hours,  baste  frequently;  serve  with  to¬ 
mato  sauce. 


Even  children  drink  Grain-O 
because  they  like  it  and  the  doc¬ 
tors  say  it  is  good  for  them.  Why 
not  ?  It  contains  all  of  the  nourish¬ 
ment  of  the  pure  grain  and  none 
of  the  poisons  of  coffee. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 


lace  for  bertha,  cuffs  and  sleeve  trim¬ 
ming  and  six  yards  of  bands  or  insertion 
to  make  yoke  as  illustrated.  The  waist 
pattern  No.  4410  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32, 
34,  36,  38  and  40-inch  bust  measure; 
price  10  cents  from  this  office. 


Rural  Recipes. 

Hulnah  Pudding. — Wash  a  cupful  of 
rice  and  add  to  it  a  quart  of  milk,  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  sugar  and  a  teaspoouful  of  corn¬ 
starch  dissolved  in  a  little  cold  milk. 
Flavor  with  quarter  of  a  nutmeg  grated. 
Bake  an  hour  and  a  half,  stirring  down 
occasionally,  but  do  not  stir  down  the 
skin  which  forms  on  top;  then  let  it 
brown.  When  done  take  from  the  oven, 
remove  the  brown  skin  and  when  the 
pudding  is  cool  lay  over  the  top  preserv¬ 
ed  strawberries  or  cherries.  Make  a 
meringue  with  the  whites  of  three  eggs 
and  three  tablespoon fuls  of  powdered 
sugar,  and  heap  over  the  .  top  of  the 
fruit.  Set  in  the  oven  a  moment  to 
brown  a  delicate  color.  Eat  with  cream. 

Mrs.  Rorer’s  “Wow-Wow”  Sauce. — 
Two  tablespoonfuls  of  chopped  parsley, 
to  which  add  enough  vinegar  to  moisten 
and  rub  to  a  paste;  add  three  chopped 
pickled  walnuts,  three  chopped  gherkins 
and  four  chopped  olives.  Melt  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  butter,  add  one  of  flour,  add 
a  teacupful  of  stock,  a  tablespoonful  of 


At  grocera  everywhere ;  16c.  and  26c.  per  package. 


BURN  THE  WASHBOARD  and  Save  the  Clothes 

Wash  by  air  pressure— tlie  easiest  method  ever  found 
for  lightening;  washday  work.  The 

Syracuse  Easy  Washer 

forces  the  hot  suds  throu§;h  the  clothes  by  air  pres¬ 
sure  and  takes  out  the  dirt — no  rubbing,  no  pulling, 
rolling  or  grinding  the  clothes.  Cleans  without  fric¬ 
tion.  Made  of  steel-galvanized,  never  rusts,  leaks 
or  falls  apart.  Try  it  30  days,  wash  laces,  carpets, 
bedding,  then  if  you  don’t  like  it  return  it  at  our  ex¬ 
pense.  Write  for  book  of  modern  laundry  formulas. 
1>01>UE  A  XVllAj,  8.  Clliituu  8t.  8yraeui)e,N.  V. 


ALABASTINE 


recommended 


oculists 


Beautiful 
tints,  restful 
to  tiie  eye; 
for  School 


1  by  _ 

House  walls.  Alabastlne  Is  a  cement  base 
coating,  clean,  pure  and  healthful,  wMcli  will 
not  absorb  and  propagate  disease  germs  as  do 
kalsomines  which  are  stuck  on  with  glue. 
Alabastlne  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 
and  106  Water  Street,  New  York  City. 


A  RURAL  MAIL  BOX 


Should  be 
simple,  ueut, 
strong,  and 
durable. 

A  box  may  be 
approved  by 
the  P.  M.  Gen¬ 
eral  and  still 
not  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser. 

Our  “Uncle 
Sam’s  Favor¬ 
ite”  has  official 
approval  and 
also  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  thou¬ 
sands  who  are 
using  it  and 
kuow  It’s  all  right 

BOND  STEEL  POST  00., 
Adrian,  Mich. 


A  [Place  Well  Won 


WATCH 

5  to-day  regulates  the 
world’s  time. 

An  illustrated  history  of  the 
»  watch  sent  free  upon  re- 
quest  to  / 

Elgit  National  Watch  Co., 

,  Elgin,  III.  fv 
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A  Strawberry  Experience. 

The  first  year  after  my  mother  left  us 
thrust  me  into  an  entirely  new  field  of 
work.  Up  to  the  previous  June  I  had 
done  nothing  except  study,  occasionally 
helping  with  the  lighter  part  of  the 
housework.  My  grandfather  always  rais¬ 
ed  an  acre  of  strawberries,  and  I  used 
to  pick  berries  for  him.  Four  years  be¬ 
fore  I  was  graduated  my  father  moved 
on  to  the  farm  we  now  own,  containing 
30  acres,  20  of  which  are  pasture  lands. 
One  of  the  first  things  done  was  the  set¬ 
ting  of  strawberry  plants,  and  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  an  onion  bed  began  at  the 
same  time.  The  year  my  mother  died 
we  had  an  acre  of  strawberries  to  care 
for.  I  had  no  experience,  and  all  the 
“bossing”  of  25  pickers  fell  on  me;  I  also 
did  the  packing.  The  bed  looked  fine 
when  the  mulch  of  salt  hay  was  raked 
off  into  the  paths.  About  time  for  pick¬ 
ing  to  commence  the  weeds  had  grown 
almost  eight  inches  high.  I  got  along 
pretty  well  the  first  week.  Then  the 
berries  came  in  soft  and  green.  The 
children  were  growing  unruly,  and  al¬ 
together  I  was  having  a  hard  time.  One 
morning  (for  we  began  work  at  four 
o’clock)  I  spent  two-thirds  of  my  time 
among  the  vines,  with  my  skirt  wring¬ 
ing  wet  above, my  knees.  The  pickers 
were  even  wetter  than  1,  and  those  vines 
were  loaded  with  fruit,  not  only  ripe  but 
decaying.  “You  may  lead  a  horse  to 
water,  but  you  can’t  make  him  drink.” 

1  used  all  my  power  of  persuasion,  ap¬ 
pealed  to  their  sense  of  duty,  and  at  last 
threatened  to  discharge  them.  I  could 
not  make  those  children  pick  as  they 
should.  Meanwhile  the  packing  bench 
was  covered  with  carriers  waiting  to  be 
emptied.  For  another  week  I  kept  up 
the  struggle,  and  every  day  those  weeds 
grew  ranker,  taller  and  more  aggressive. 
At  last,  utterly  discouraged,  I  told  my 
father  1  could  not  attend  to  anything 
more  than  the  packing.  He  walked  over 
the  bed.  Grandpa,  he  and  I  held  a  con¬ 
sultation,  and  the  next  day  all  the  pick¬ 
ers  were  discharged. 

My  housework,  neglected,  had  assumed 
alarming  proportions.  As  I  scrubbed 
and  swept  carpets  I  kept  thinking  of  the 
waste  of  good  material  in  that  straw¬ 
berry  patch.  The  upshot  of  the  matter 
was  that  my  father  agreed  to  give  me 
that  acre.  I  was  to  assume  full  control 
and  have  for  my  own  the  money  I  could 
make.  The  next  afternoon  I  picked  65 
boxes  from  four  rows,  and  the  following 
morning  1  picked  three  rows  more  before 
nine  o’clock.  Papa  had  harnessed.  He 
loaded  the  crates  of  fruit  into  the  wagon 
while  I  dressed,  and  1  set  off  for  mar¬ 
ket.  The  city  where  we  take  small  fruit 
is  six  miles  away.  1  knew  the  price 
other  growers  were  getting.  I  knew  also 
that  my  berries  were  unusually  large, 
firm  and,  owing  to  the  weeds,  very 
juicy,  and  I  did  a  very  audacious  thing. 
1  calmly  asked  two  cents  a  box  more  for 
my  lot,  and  what  is  more,  1  got  it.  Papa 
had  been  selling  for  nine  cents.  I  asked 
and  received  11.  I  was  quite  proud,  and 
rested  only  half  an  hour  after  dinner 
before  1  began  on  those  berries  again. 

For  two  days  I  worked  hard  from 
three  in  the  morning  until  seven  at 
night,  and  1  cleared  $57.  1  say  cleared. 
When  my  father  saw  the  berries  1  w'as 
getting  and  the  way  I  was  raising  the 
market  (I  sold  for  13  cents  one  day),  he 
declared  1  ought  to  pay  him  for  the 
boxes  and  horseshoes.  He  was  talking 
half  in  fun,  but  I  agreed  to  the  proposi¬ 
tion,  and  1  also  bought  two  bags  of  oats. 
That  was  the  way  I  saved  our  straw¬ 
berry  bed,  although  when  we  mowed 
there  were  splendid  berries  still  there. 
1  stopped  picking  because  the  weeds 
were  as  high  as  my  waist,  and  drenched 
me  every  morning.  Even  at  three  o’clock, 
under  a  hot  sun,  my  hands  and  arms 
were  drenched  when  pushing  the  leaves 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething,  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


and  vines  aside.  Since  that  year  we 
have  not  had  such  a  large  bed,  and  never 
have  we  grown  such  weeds.  Last  year 
our  strawberry  patch  died  out,  and 
weeds  filled  in  badly.  I  have  learned 
wisdom  in  my  three  years  of  farm  life. 
I  understand  and  can  accomplish  much 
more  than  I  could  then,  but  I  hope  I  may 
never  be  called  upon  to  repeat  my  ex¬ 
perience  with  strawberries  in  1899. 

ADAH  E.  COLCORD. 


The  Household  Congress. 

A  Simple  Baby  Sacque. — A  pretty 
baby  sacque  pattern  shown  in  Fig.  160 
may  be  made  from  half  a  yard  of  fine 
French  flannel.  It  is  cut  all  in  one  piece 
by  folding  the  cloth  on  line  A,  and  lay¬ 
ing  on  the  half  pattern.  It  may  be  fin¬ 
ished  around  the  edge  by  crocheting, 
buttonhole  stitch,  embroidery  or  simply 
bound  with  ribbon.  The  side  seams. 


A  ONE-PIECE  BABY  SACQUE.  Pro.  160. 


B  B,  are  fastened  together  by  sewing 
narrow  taffeta  ribbons  on  each  side  and 
tying  together  in  tiny  bows  in  two 
places.  The  sleeve,  C,  is  also  closed  at 
seams  in  same  way,  and  these  bows  are 
simply  untied  when  the  sacque  is  laun¬ 
dered.  The  neck  is  marked  D.  A  ribbon 
may  also  be  fastened  to  each  side  of  the 
front  to  tie  it  together.  It  is  simple, 
easy  to  make  and  easy  to  launder. 

ALICE  E.  PINNEY. 

A  Tidy  Kitchen. — There  are  house¬ 
keepers  whom  we  might  class  as  apolo¬ 
getics.  There  is  no  fault  to  be  found 
with  their  cleanliness,  but  the  kitchen 
is  cluttered.  If  the  hostess  would  not 
immediately  become  conscious  of  this 
when  a  neighbor  drops  in  all  would  be 
well,  but  she  always  apologises  and 
makes  herself  and  friend  uncomfortable. 

I  wish  to  suggest  a  simple  remedy. 
There  is  always  a  cellar-way,  a  pantry 
and  usually  a  clothes  press  adjoining 
the  kitchen.  Encourage  the  habit  of  put¬ 
ting  the  wood  box,  the  coal  scuttle,  the 
oil  can  and  coats  and  hats  into  one  or 
the  other  of  these,  and  there  will  be  no 
further  need  of  apology,  for  scattered 
articles  are  very  unsightly  and  are  bet¬ 
ter  put  where  they  will  not  be  seen  con¬ 
stantly.  Let  children  have  their  play¬ 
things  to  their  hearts’  content  and  do 
not  scold  them,  but  at  dinner  time  tell 
them  to  put  them  away  in  box  or  cabi¬ 
net.  They  will  think  this  part  of  the 
fun,  and  it  will  teach  them  a  habit'  of 
neatness  and  preparation  for  father  and 
brothers  which  will  last  them  through 

life,  BETTY. 

Three  Delicious  Preserves. 

Chipped  Pears. — Eight  pounds  fruit, 
six  pounds  sugar,  one  pint  cold  water, 
juice  of  three  lemons  and  yellow  part  of 
peel  cut  into  thin  strips;  one-fourth 
pound  (scant)  green  ginger  root,  par¬ 
boil  and  cut  in  small  pieces.  To  cook, 
put  a  layer  of  pears  in  the  kettle,  then  a 
layer  of  sugar,  lemon,  ginger  and  so  on 
until  all  is  used  up,  then  pour  over  the 
pint  of  cold  water  and  cook  three  hours. 
It  will  be  a  brownish  color  when  done. 

Plum  Conserve. — Five  pounds  plums, 
peeled  and  pitted;  five  pounds  sugar; 
cook  plums  20  minutes  before  adding 
sugar.  Put  in  sugar  and  boil  a  little, 
then  add  two  pounds  seeded  raisins  (cut 


into  small  pieces),  grated  rind  of  four 
oranges  and  the  pulp  chipped  (easier  to 
cut  with  scissors).  Cook  to  a  thick  con¬ 
serve  (15  to  20  minutes),  and  put  in  jelly 
glasses.  Cherries  (sour)  are  good  used 
instead  of  plums;  pit  them.  Currants 
may  also  be  used  instead  of  plums. 

Cherry  Conserve. — Five  quarts  cher¬ 
ries  (sour),  one  pound  raisins  (seeded 
and  cut);  two  oranges  (pulp  cut  in 
pieces,  also  yellow  of  skin);  one  pound 
English  walnuts  (chopped);  2%  pounds 
sugar.  Cook  until  thick  and  put  in  jelly 
tumblers.  Cherries  must  be  boiled  about 
20  minutes  before  putting  in  sugar,  etc. 

E.  8. 

“Livable.” 

“Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Farren  in  the  Youth’s 
Companion,  “Milly  Morris  is  a  nice  girl 
clear  through,  and  if  anybody  ought  to 
get  along  easy  with  a  tryin’  mother-in- 
law,  she  ought.  A  more  livable  person 
I  never  knew.” 

“Livable?”  repeated  her  listener.  “Liv¬ 
able?  That  must  be  a  local  word.  I 
don’t  think  I  ever  heard  it  before.” 

“It  may  be  local,”  rejoined  Mrs.  Far¬ 
ren,  a  trifle  loftily,  “and  it  may  be  bad, 
and  it  may  be  good;  but  anyway  it’s  just 
what  I  mean.  Milly’s  livable.  She’s  been 
brought  up  in  a  big  family,  and  she’s 
had  to  be,  if  she  meant  to  be  comfortable 
herself  and  let  other  folks  be  comfort¬ 
able  too.  There  were  more  livable  folks 
when  I  was  a  girl  than  there  are  now, 
and  I  think  the  big  families  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  it,  though  of  course  not 
everything. 

“There  were  plenty  of  people  then  who 
never  got  their  corners  worn  down,  no 
matter  how  many  brothers  and  sisters 
they  had;  but  even  when  they  rasped, 
those  days,  they  got  along  together  after 
a  fashion.  Nowadays,  land!  Sometimes 
it  stumps  me  fair  and  square  why  the 
nice  people  I  know  in  nice  families  can’t 
seem  to  stand  each  other’s  little  ways. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  say  it  isn’t  so;  when  the 
doctors  say  they  can’t — and  it  generally 
ends  in  doctors — why,  I  suppose  they 
truly  can’t.  It’s  nerves,  and  nobody  un¬ 
derstands  nerves  unless  the  doctors,  and 
I’m  a  long  way  from  being  sure  that  they 
do.  But  just  you  count  up  some  time  the 
families  where  there’s  always  one  mem¬ 
ber  mysteriously  off  visiting,  and  then 
the  number  of  folks  you  know  that  sep¬ 
arate  when  they’d  naturally  stay  togeth¬ 
er,  if  only  they  could  hit  it  off — lone  sis¬ 
ters  and  only-surviving  bachelor  broth¬ 
ers,  and  mothers  and  only  daughters, 
and  all  sorts  of  family  remnants  that 
ought  to  be  each  other’s  best  comfort. 
But  as  soon  as  they  try  living  together, 
one  of  ’em  gets  nervous  prostration,  or 
has  hysteric  spells,  or  is  ordered  off 
quick  to  travel  somewhere  where  the 
climate  doesn’t  agree  with  the  other  one. 
They’re  fond  enough  of  each  other,  gen¬ 
erally,  and  they  aren’t  generally  ugly- 
tempered;  they  just  aren’t  livable. 

“It  can’t  be  endured,  always,  and  It 
can’t  be  cured,  sometimes;  but  I’m  firm 
in  believing  it  could  be  prevented  most 
times.  If,  when  folks  first  began  to 
harden  in  their  own  little  crankums,  and 
fret  over  the  cranks  of  the  folks  they 
care  most  for,  they’d  stop  and  think 
where  they  were  getting  to,  why,  nine 
times  out  of  ten  they’d  pull  up  in  time, 
and  get  their  nerves  and  feelings  and 
foolish  frettings  tight  in  hand  before 
they  run  away  with  ’em! 

“Yes,  that’s  what  I  surely  do  believe. 
And  outside  the  great,  big,  deep  founda¬ 
tion  virtues,  if  I  had  a  daughter,  the  lit¬ 
tle  virtue — if  it  is  a  little  virtue — I’d 
rather  have  her  have  than  any  other 
would  be  just  that — being  livable.  It’s 
an  all-’round,  lifelong  blessing  to  whom¬ 
soever  it  concerns.” 

“It  may  be  good  or  it  may  be  bad  or 
it  may  be  local,”  assented  the  listener, 
thoughtfully,  “but  whatever  it  is  as  a 
word,  livable  is  a  good  thing  to  be.  I’ll 
own  that.” 


Small  Savings 
Can  Fairly  Earn 


5% 


INVESTING  only  in  gllt- 
edge  real-estate  securities, 
this  Company  has  eyery  year 
Incrensed  its  surplus  after 
paying  its  patrons  6  per  cent. 

5  per  cent  per  annum  paid 
quarterly  by  check.  With¬ 
drawals  at  pleasure  without 
loss  of  dividends.  Under  su¬ 
pervision  of  State  Banking 
Department. 

Capital  &  Surplus,  $1 , 1 00,000 
Assets,  •  .  .  $1,600,000 


Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co< 
1134  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  Little  Bold  Mine  for  Women 

The  U.S.  Cook-Stove  Fruit-Drier 
Dries  all  kinds  of  Fruits,  Berries,  Cher¬ 
ries,  Corn,  Vegetables,  etc.  It  takes 
no  extra  Are.  Always  ready  for  use, 
will  last  a  lifetime.  It  works  while 
you  cook.  Write  for  circulars  and 
special  terms  to  agents.  Price,  #5. 
B.  B.  FAHKNEY,  B.120,Waynesboro,Pa 


,  OLLARS 

/«Ho  NINETY-FIVE  CENTS 

''BUYS  THE  GENTS' HIGH  GRADE 
NEW  1903  MODEL  BURDICK 
BICYCLE.  Shipped  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  with  the  understanding  and  agreement  that  you 
can  give  It  ten  days’  free  trial,  put  Ittoevery  test,  and  If 
you  do  not  And  It  handsomer,  stronger,  easlerrldlng,  bet¬ 
ter  equipped,  better  tires,  hubs,  hangers,  bearings,  and 
In  every  way  higher  grade  than  any  bicycle  you  can 
buy  from  any  other  house  In  Chicago,  at  home  or 
elsewhere  for  less  than  t20.00,  you  can  return  the  bicycle 
to  us  at  our  expense,  and  you  will  not  be  out  one  cent. 

FOR  OUR  FREE  SPECIAL  BICYCLE 

A  ATI  I  AftflC  ■howlng  the  most  complete  line  of 
wAIALUUUC  new  1903  model  gents’,  ladles* 
and  children’s  bicycles  at  prices  so  low  as  to  be  really 
startling,  for  everything  In  bicycle  sundries  and  sup¬ 
plies,  for  the  most  astonishingly  liberal  offer  ever 
heard  of,  cut  this  advertisement  out  and  mall  to 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  & 


Stops 

Chills 


"PamkiUcY 

(PERRY  DAVIS’) 


Cures 

Cramps 


PRICES  REDUCED  bSys? 

S4.00  Vapor  Bath  Cabinet  S2.25  each 
S5. 00  Quaker**  **  S.SOeach 

SIO.OO  •*  “  “  S.lOeach 

SI  .00  Face  &  Head  Steam.  Attch.  4l5e 
Quality  best.  Guaranteed.  S2.  Book 
Free  with  all  **  Quakers.” 
Write  for  our  H«w  CAt»- 
logme,  special  CO-Day  offer. 
Don't  miss  it.  Tour  last 
chance.  Blew  plnn,  new 
prtcee  to  ngentsijanlea- 
_ men,  mMincera.  Wonder¬ 
ful  sellers.  Hustlers  getting  rich.  Plenty  territory. 
World  Co.(620  World  Bldg.,  OlnclnBatl,  O. 


”  Where  every  prospect  pleases.” 


FIVE 

POINTS 

OF  EXCELLENCE 


Leaving  the  center  of  the  city 
from  which  you  start ;  reaching 
the  center  of  the  city  of  your 
destination ;  over  smooth  and 
level  tracks ;  giving  rest  and  com¬ 
fort  ;  riding  beside  running  waters 
most  of  the  way ;  through  the 
centers  of  population  to  the  gate¬ 
ways  of  commerce ;  when  you 
travel  hy  the 

NEWYORK  CENTRAL  LINES 


A  copy  of  the  52*page  Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  the  “Four-Track  Series,”  will  be  sent 
free  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp  by 
George  H.  Daniels,  General  Passenger  Agent 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Kallroad, 
Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 


Her  gray  hair  makes  her  look  20  years 
older.  And  it’s  so  thin,  too.  Tell  her  all 
about  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor. 


J.  V.  Ayer  Co., 
Lowell.  Masa. 


Best  of  all  BLOOD  PURIFIERS  is 

JAYNE’S  ALTERATIVE.  It  cures  Scrofula. 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK'S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLES ALK  PEICE8. 

New  York,  June  5,  1903. 
GRAIN. — Wheat,  No.  2.  red.  35;  No.  1, 
Nortliern,  Spring;.  88%;  No.  1,  liard,  Duluth. 
90%.  Corn,  No.  2,  mixed.  57%.  Gats,  Nt).  2, 
mixed,  39V... 

FKE'D.— Fancy  Canada,  $22..50;  coarse 
Western  Spring  bran,  $19.  Oil  meal,  $22.50. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Hay,  prime,  $1.06(0) 
1.10;  No.  1.  95fr$l;  No.  2,  80(0)87%;  No.  3  and 
clover  mixed,  70(0.75;  clover,  55(S65.  Straw, 
long  ryo,  70(0/90:  oat,  45(0^0. 

MILK.— Exchange  price  remains  at  2% 
cents  per  quart  to  shippers  In  26-cent 
freight  zone. 

BUTTER. — Creamery,  extras,  22%;  firsts, 
21  @22;  seconds,  19%(0)2O%:  State  dairy,  half¬ 
tubs.  extras,  210-21%;  firsts,  19%@20%:  sec¬ 
onds,  18009;  thirds,  17;  Western  imitation 
creamery,  firsts,  18%(0)19;  seconds,  17(0)18: 
lower  grades.  15(0/16;  Western  factory,  firsts, 
160-16%:  seconds,  15015%;  thirds,  14(0)14%; 
renovated,  extras,  18018%;  firsts,  17017%; 
seconds,  15016;  thirds,  13014;  packing  stock, 
14015%:  rolls,  common  to  prime,  14015%. 

CHEESE.— State,  full  cream,  small,  fey., 
10%;  fair  to  prime.  8%01O%;  colored,  fancy, 
10%;  white,  fancy,  10%;  fair  to  prime,  9010; 
light  skims,  choice,  8%;  part  skims,  prime, 
6%(0)6%;  fair  to  good,  606;  common,  3;  full 
skims,  2;  Swiss  Summer,  lb,  24026;  Winter, 
23025;  domestic,  16017;  sapsago,  16017; 
Roquefort,  30i/2@34;  Holland,  Leyden,  190 
20;  Gorgonzola,  21023;  Parmesan,  24026; 
Reggairo.  28%03O:  De  Brie,  in  glass,  doz., 
$2  60;  Romiin,  25(0)26:  Stilton  blue,  44045; 
white,  39;  Neufchatel,  box.  No.  1,  80090; 
No.  2,  65075;  Philadelphia  cream,  box,  $1.80 
02;  IJmburger,  Fall,  12013;  Muenster,  140 
15;  English  dairies,  17018;  Young  America, 
15%. 

EGGS.— Nearby,  fresh  gathered,  extras, 
17%018:  seconds  to  firsts.  15016%;  Western, 
fresh  gathered,  extras,  17%;  firsts,  16%@ 
16%:  seconds,  14015;  thirds,  ]2%013%:  Ken¬ 
tucky,  fresh  gathered,  seconds,  13%@14%; 
Western,  fresh  gathered,  dirties.  No.  1 
(candled).  13%@14:  No.  2,  12013;  checked 
eggs.  11012;  Inferior  culls,  9010. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples,  Northern  Spy, 
fair  to  prime,  $1.5003;  Ben  Davis,  fair  to 
prime,  $1.5002.60;  Baldwin,  fair  to  prime, 
$1.5002.50;  Russet,  fair  to  prime,  $1.50@3; 
al  sorts,  common,  75(0)$1.25;  Southern,  new, 
ba.sket.  5O0$1.5O:  peaches,  Fla.,  Peen-to, 
carrier,  $102;  Honey,  $102;  Bidwell’s  Early, 
$203;  Georgia,  Sneed,  carrier,  $102;  Alex¬ 
ander,  $102;  N.  C..  Alexander,  $1.5002;  N. 
C.,  Sneed,  $1.2501.75;  cherries,  lb,  6012; 
strawberries.  Md.  and  Del.,  qt.,  308;  Jer¬ 
sey,  409;  Up-river,  5010;  blackberries,  N. 
C.,  qt.,  8012;  liuckleberries.  N.  C.,  qt.,  100 
16;  gooseberries,  small  green,  qt.,  608; 
muskmelons,  Fla.,  crate.  $102.50;  water¬ 
melons,  Fla.,  (iarload,  $2000300. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— Apples,  evaporated, 
fancy,  6%07%;  choice.  6;  prime,  5%;  com¬ 
mon,  406%;  sun-dried,  quarters,  3%(g)4%: 
chops.  100  lbs.,  $2.2502.75;  cores  and  skins, 
$1.5001.75;  huckleberries,  15;  blackberries, 
8;  cherries,  18020. 

VEGETABLES.- Potatoes,  new,  Ber¬ 
muda,  prime,  $404.50;  Southern,  Rose,  pme., 
$2.5003.25;  white  Chilis,  prime,  $2.2503;  red 
Chilis,  prime,  $2.2502.75;  seconds,  $1.5002; 
culls,  $101.25;  old,  prime,  in  bulk,  180  lbs., 
$2.2502.50:  common,  bbl.  or  sack,  $1.7502.12; 
sweets,  Jersey,  basket,  $101.50.  Asparagus. 
Colossal,  doz.  bunches,  $40‘4.5O:  extra,  $30 
3.50;  prime,  $1.5002.50;  culls,  75@$1.25.  Beets, 
100  bunches,  $2@4.  Carrots,  100  bunches,  $1 
02;  old  bbl.,  $103.  Cabbage,  N.  and  S.  C., 
bbl.  crate,  600$!;  Norfolk,  bbl.  crate,  750 
$1.12.  Cucumbers,  Fla.,  basket,  $1(02;  crate, 
$101.75;  Charleston  and  Savannah,  basket, 
$1.50(02.50.  Cauliilowers,  Norfolk,  basket, 
$101.25;  hotliouse,  doz.,  $101.75.  Egg  plants, 
.Soutliern,  box,  $1(03.  Green  corn,  Fla.,  bkt. 
or  crate,  $2.5003.  Lima  beans,  Fla.,  crate, 
$102.  IjCttuce,  nearby,  bbl.,  $101.76. 
Onions,  Egyptian,  bag,  $2.2502.40;  Bermuda, 
crate,  $1.5001.70;  Texas,  Bermuda  seed,  cte., 
$1.90;  bag,  $2.9003;  New  Orleans,  bag,  $1.25 
01.35;  Charleston,  basket,  $101.25.  Okra, 
carrier.  $101.60.  Peppers,  Fla.,  carrier, 
$1.5002.25.  Peas,  Va.,  basket,  $101.50;  Del. 
and  Md.  basket,  $101.75;  Jersey,  basket, 
$1.2501.76;  Long  Island  and  Jersey,  bag. 
$1.2501.75.  Parsnips,  old,  bbl.,  75.  Radishes, 
nearby.  100  bunches,  5O0$1.  Rhubarb,  100 
bunches,  $101.75.  Spinach,  nearby,  bbl.,  75 
@$1.  String  beans.  Savannah,  basket.  500 
$1.25;  Charleston,  60@$1.50;  N.  C.,  flat  wax, 
75@$1.50:  round  green,  75@$1.50:  flat  green, 
5O(0$1:  Norfolk,  wax,  $203;  round  green,  $3; 
fiat  green,  $2.25,  Squash,  Southern,  white, 
bbl.  crate,  $101.50;  yellow,  crook-neck,  $10 
2;  bu.  basket,  50075;  wliite,  bu.  bkt.,  30060; 
marrow,  bbl.  crate,  $202.50.  Turnips,  Rus¬ 
sia,  bbl..  $1.50^)1.75;  white,  100  bunches,  $20 
4.  Tomatoes,  Fla.,  carrier,  6O0$1.25. 

POULTRY. — Fresh  killed,  iced,  turkeys, 
young  hens  and  toms,  average  best.  13015; 
old,  14015;  broilers,  Philadelphia,  2  lbs  av¬ 
erage  to  pair,  pair.  50;  3  to  4  lbs  to  pair,  34 
(036;  2%  and  3  lbs  average  to  pair,  lb,  30032; 
State  and  Penn.,  3  to  4  lbs  to  pair,  lb, 


32;  mixed  sizes,  27030;  Baltimore,  dry-pick¬ 
ed,  2  lbs  average  to  pair,  pilr,  45050;  West¬ 
ern,  dry-picked,  lb..  26028;  scalded,  22024; 
fowls.  Western,  small,  fancy,  14;  heavy, 
13%:  Southern  and  Southwestern,  dry-pick¬ 
ed,  13%@14:  scalded,  13013%;  ducks.  Long 
Island,  Spring,  Hj,  17;  Eastern,  Spring,  17; 
Jersey,  Pa.  and  Va.,  16016%;  squabs,  prime, 
large,  white,  doz..  $2.75;  mixed,  $2.25;  dark, 
$1.50.  Frozen— Turkeys,  young  hens.  No.  1, 
18;  young  toms.  No.  1,  19;  young,  mixed. 
No.  1,  18%@19;  young,  mixed,  average,  17% 
018;  old  toms,  18019;  broilers,  dry-picked. 
No.  1,  19(021;  scalded.  No.  1,  16018;  chickens, 
roasting,  large  and  soft  meated,  16017;  av¬ 
erage  No.  1,  15015%:  No.  2,  10012;  capons, 
choice,  large,  21022;  medium  size,  19020. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.— Calves, 
veals,  prime,  lb.,  909%;  fair  to  good,  8(08%; 
poor.  707%;  pork.  Jersey,  light,  8%@9;  me¬ 
dium,  8%@8%. 

TOBACCO. — Seed  Leaf,  Connecticut  fill¬ 
ers,  8010;  average  lots,  20(026;  fine  wrap¬ 
pers,  50(070;  New  York  State  fillers,  6(08; 
average  lots,  12018;  fine  wrappers,  40050; 
Oliio  lillers,  6(07;  average  lots,  13015;  fine 
wrappers,  14020;  Pennsylvania  fillers,  7010; 
average  lots,  12017.  Virginia  shipping,  com¬ 
mon  lugs,  5%06%:  good  lugs,  6%07:  com¬ 
mon  to  medium  leaf,  8%09;  medium  to  good 
leaf,  dark,  9010;  light,  10011;  good  to  fine 
leaf,  dark,  11%012%;  light,  12%014. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK.— Steers.  $4.4005.10;  bulls.  $30 
4.20;  cows,  $1.6003.90;  dressed  beef.  6%09: 
calves,  veal,  $4.5006.75;  buttermilks,  $3,750 
4.25.  Sheep,  $2.50(05.25;  lambs,  $7.5008.50. 
Hogs.  State  and  Virginia,  $6.60. 

EAST  BUFFALO.— Calves,  $4.5007.  Sheep, 
$404.50;  lambs,  $6.40(06.85.  Hogs,  heavy  and 
mixed.  $6.4506.60;  Yorkers.  $6.4006.45; 
roughs,  $5.5005.75. 

CHICAGO. — Steers,  good  to  prime,  $4,900 
5.50;  Stockers  and  feeders,  $304.80;  Texans, 
$404.50.  Hogs,  mixed  and  butcliers,  $5.85@ 
6  20;  good  to  choice,  heavy,  $6.25(06.45;  light, 
$5.7506.15.  _ 


Lad,  Mon  Plaisir,  Flying  Fox,  Forfarshire, 
Financial  King  and  Interested  Prince, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Brook- 
hill  Fox  is  tlie  handsomest  of  the  iot.  He 
met  with  an  accident  to  his  jaw,  while  in 
quarantine,  which  spoiled  his  sale  at  any 
fair  value.  Golden  Jolly’s  Prince  is  his 
exact  counterpart;  and  carrying  the  blood 
of  Rosette  5th,  Count  Wolseley,  Count 
Cicero,  Golden  Lad  and  Farmer's  Glory. 
Mr.  'Wilson  also  bought  Lady  Bay  Leaf, 
Flying  Fox’s  i^ady  Fontaine,  Fox’s  Golden 
Queen,  Maitland  Julia  and  Hopeful’s  Brit- 
tania.  V.  E.  Fuller  purchased  for  the 
Dentonia  Park  Farm  of  Toronto,  Canada, 
the  cow  Victoria  of  Trinity  172313.  She  is 
a  Golden  Lad  on  both  sire  and  dam’s  side. 
The  prize  winner,  Beresford  Darkle,  went 
to  Mrs.  Patterson,  of  Port  Kennedy,  Pa., 
wbo  owns  Rosette  and  some  of  the  great 
“black  cows’’  which  Mr.  Cooper  has  im¬ 
ported.  Darkle  herself  is  practically  black, 
and  while  not  handsome,  is  a  great  worker. 
She  is  a  daughter  of  Ravachol  P.  2032. 
Biltmore  Farms  bought  Golden  Lad’s  Blue 
Belle.  She  is  by  Golden  Lad  2d.  one  of 
the  best  sons  of  Golden  I..ad,  out  of  Blue 
Belle,  P.  4037,  H.  C,,  a  cow  whose  owner 
on  the  Island  cannot  be  tempted  to  sell 
her  at  any  price.  Blue  Belle  is  the  dam 
of  Blue  Nun,  who  has  tested  18  pounds  15 
ounces  for  Biltmore  Farms,  and  was 
sweepstakes  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  in  1901. 
Blue  Belle  is  also  the  granddam  of  the  bull 
who  heads  tlie  Rockefeller  Herd,  Financial 
King.  Biltmore  also  bought  Golden  Lad’s 
Blue  Belle’s  son.  Blue  Belle’s  Flying  Fox, 
who,  as  his  name  indicates,  is  a  son  of 
Fox  himself.  The  cow  brought  $1,725  and 
the  bull  $580.  J.  A.  Middleton  took  home 
four  head  for  $1,060.  and  Geo.  Sisson,  Jr., 
bought  the  same  number,  for  $1,045. 

The  gem  of  the  sale  was  the  bull  Forfar¬ 
shire  64759,  more  than  half  brother  to  Fly¬ 
ing  Fox,  who  sold  last  year  for  $7,500.  He 
was  expected  to  bring  a  “long”  price,  and 
many,  after  he  sold  to  Filston  Farms, 
Glencoe,  Md.,  for  $1,750,  grieved  that  they 
had  not  bid  on  him.  No  one  expected  he 
would  bring  less  than  $5,000.  Filston 
Farms’  purchases  footed  up  $3,830.  and  they 
bought  eight  head  besides  Forfarshire. 
Low  prices  were  paid  tor  all  but  Forfar¬ 
shire’s  Perfection,  who  brought  $600.  The 
98  head  in  the  catalogue  brought  $30,460;  10 
calves  dropped  after  the  catalogue  was 
issued  brought  $705,  making  a  grand  total 
of  $31,165.  The  average  for  the  98  head  was 
$310.  'rhe  total  average,  counting  the 
calves,  was  $288.  a.  c.  m. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


Corn  Farms 

Ohio.  Madden  &  Wisterman,  Continental,  O. 


For  Farms,  Coloxiai,  Homes,  orchards,  best 
climate  and  water,  good  transportation,  write 
AIjBKMAKLE  IMMIORATION  society.  Char 
lottesvllle,  Va.  Sam’l  B.  Woods,  President. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

The  safest  place  tc  bny  a  farm  !■  near  a  growlnt 
oity.  The  last  censtts  made  Toledo  the  fastest-grow- 
'  g  city  in '  he  United  States.  I  hare  farms  for  ul« 
within  20  miles  of  the  city  limits  from  140  toll  IS  pei 
acre.  Address  W.  L.  HOLBROOK,  ini  &202  Gardnei 
Bonding.  Toledo,  Ohio,  for  oiroolar.  Beftrenseki 
hio  Savings  Bank  and  National  Bank  of  Oommeree 


IOWA  FARMS  Sfl« 

^  Per  Acre. 

We  offer  improved  Iowa  farms  close  to  church,  school  aud 
town,  with  local  telephone  and  rural  mail  delivery,  soli  rich 
black  loam,andlevel,at$45to$65  per  acre.  We  also  have 
special  bargains  in  North  and  South  Dakota  and  Canada.  II 
you  wish  to  buy  or  sell  land  or  city  property  anywhere,  write 
to  us  for  confidential  terms.  We  make  a  specialty  of  long 
range  sales,  so  no  matter  how  far  away  you  live,  i  f  interested’ 
write  us.  We  refund  railway  fare  to  parties  who  buy  of  us’ 
Send  for  price  list  with  pictures  of  farms. 

THE  JOHN  M.CANNON  LAND  AGENCY,  CRESCO,  IOWA. 


\A/A  WTiCn“-^Fents  with  rig  uT  sell  stock  food. 
fVnII  I  LU  K.  J.  worst,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


male 

I  I  I  m  I  I  I  m  help  of  any  kind, 
lavor us  with  your  ord»rs.  Mail  orders  a  specialty. 
1.  UKKZ,  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  St..  New  York. 


Oldest  Commission 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  e  '.c.  Fruits. 
B,  WOODWA)^,  802  Greenwich  Street,  New  York 


GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COlJNTIiV  I’K<)I)l]CE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs.  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  it  3G  Little  lath  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED 


THE  T.  S.  COOPER  SALE  OF  JERSEYS 

The  fourth  annual  sale  of  imported  Jer¬ 
seys  was  held  at  Linden  Grove,  Coopers- 
burg.  Pa.,  May  30.  The  attendance  was 
large,  but  many  who  paid  high  prices  at 
the  former  sales  were  absent.  Prices  for 
the  choicest  animals  ruled  much  lower 
than  in  former  years,  the  total  sales  of 
males  not  eijualing  the  price  paid  for  Fly¬ 
ing  Fox  last  year.  Such  results  were  fore¬ 
shadowed  by  the  low  prices  paid  for  the 
fine  animals  In  the  Ward  and  Peer  sales 
held  in  Apiil  in  Hoboken.  Peter  C.  Kel¬ 
logg,  who  has  sold  the  Cooper  cattle  for 
the  last  20  years,  was  the  auctioneer,  as¬ 
sisted  by  W.  Sherman  and  R.  R.  Bally. 
Among  those  attending  the  sale  were;  B. 

M.  Wilson,  Columbia,  S.  C. ;  John  A.  Mid¬ 
dleton,  Shelby  ville,  Ky.;  N.  F.  Berry, 
Lexington,  Ky.;  Prof.  M.  A.  Scovell,  Ken¬ 
tucky  Experiment  Station;  B.  Harris,  Pen- 
nelton,  S.  C. ;  A.  M.  Bowman,  Salem.  Va. ; 
C.  1.  Hood,  Julian  Hood  and  Superintend- 
en  Dodge,  of  Hood  Farm,  Lowell,  Mass.; 
Hon.  Jos.  H.  Walker  and  L.  F.  Herrick, 
Worcester,  Mass.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  W. 
Dyer,  Cumberland  Centie,  Me.;  J.  L. 
Robinson,  S.  Windham,  Me.;  J.  S.  Camp¬ 
bell,  Butler.  Pa.;  R.  F.  Shannon,  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa.;  David  Roberts,  Moorestuwn, 

N.  J. :  J.  P.  Hutchinson,  Georgetown,  N. 
J.;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Pope,  of  the  Aihenia 
Quarantine  Station;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  S. 
Smith,  Closter.  N.  J.;  Dr.  C.  E.  Still, 
Kirksville,  Mo.;  J.  K.  Honeywell,  Lincoln, 
Neb.;  Senator  Walter  I.,.  Brown,  Uneonta, 
N.  Y. :  George  Sisson,  Jr.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.; 
Valancey  E.  Fuller  and  T.  J.  Hand,  of  New 
York  City;  George  E.  Peer.  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  and  M.  S.  Beltzhoover.  Ardsley-on- 
Hudson.  'I'he  heaviest  buyer  was  Dr.  C. 
E.  Still,  who  look  away  $4,290  worth  of 
animals.  Among  them  was  Plying  Pox’s 
Mermaid,  172875,  a  heifer  coming  three 
years  old,  sired  by  Plying  Fox,  and  out  of 
cow.  Golden  Lad’s  Mermaid  who  sold  last 
year  for  $1,100.  Another  of  his  purchases 
was  Maitland’s  Grey  Beauty  172295.  She  is 
an  Inbred  Golden  Lad,  having  Duke  of 
Maitland,  a  grandson  of  Golden  Lad,  as  sire, 
and  Beauty,  a  granddaughter  of  Golden 
Lad  as  dam.  Dr.  Still  bought  Plying  Fox’s 
Brown  Beauty  172316,  a  daughter  of  Flying 
Fox  out  of  Nunthorpe’s  Fontaine.  This 
heifer  topped  the  sale  for  females  at  $1,400, 
her  dam  bringing  the  next  highest  price, 
$1,035.  A.  M.  Bowman,  of  Salem,  Va.,  one 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  St.  Lambert 
breeders  in  the  country,  bought  for  Bow- 
mont  Farms  six  head,  for  which  he  paid 
$2,805.  Among  them  was  the  second  high¬ 
est  priced  female,  Nunthorpe’s  Fontaine, 
and  Flying  Fox’s  Brown  Queen.  Thos.  W. 
Lawson’s  representative  bought  the  bull. 
Flying  Fox’s  Foxhall,  who  was  withdrawn 
from  the  last  sale  because  of  an  accident 
to  his  foot.  He  is  a  son  of  Fox  out  of  the 
prize-winning  cow.  Golden  Lad’s  Cream- 
pot,  who  died  of  milk  fever  just  before  the 
last  year’s  sale.  Dream  wold  Farms  also 
took  the  daughter  of  Forfarshire,  Pawn 
Lady;  Hamley’s  Golden  Buttercup,  a 
daughter  of  Golden  Lad’s  Champion  (at 
the  head  of  George  Crocker’s  Darlington 
Herd),  and  Golden  Bess  of  St.  John. who 
sold  last  year  for  $1,600.  B.  M.  Wilson,  of 
Columbia,  S.  C..  bought  a  string  of  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  animals,  among  them  a 
young  bull  considered  by  the  best  Judges 
to  be  the  pick  of  the  sale— Golden  Jolly’s 
Prince  64777.  He  is  a  son  of  Golden 
Jolly,  who  is  by  Golden  Pern’s  Lad  out  of 
Brookhill  Rose  2d.  She  is  the  dam  of 
Brookhill  Fox.  who  sold  at  the  Peer  sale 
for  $1,(MX).  After  seeing  all  the  famous 
hulls  from  the  Island,  Hamley.  Fern’s 


QOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 


A  Safe,  Spaedj,  and  Fasltlve  t'nra 

The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Take* 
tlie  place  of  all  itnainents  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING,  Impossible  to  produce  scar  orblemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  81 .60  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

THE  LAWRENCK-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


STf 

w^the  entire  crop 

in  the  best  feeding  form.  Ours 
are  all  round.  No  corners  nor 
angles  to  admit  air  and  mould 
and  rot  the  silage.  We  make 
them  of  Cj'press,  White  Pino  and  White 
Hemlock,  f  our  styles  and  200  sizes.  Fit 
every  requirement.  Nothing  so  good, 
nothing  so  cheap.  We  make  all  kinds  of 
machinery  for  fliling  Silos.  Catalog  free. 

Harder  Manufacturing  Co.,  Coblesklll,  N.  Y. 


Strawberries,  Cherries,  and  all  Small  Fruits. 
Apples.  Peaches.  Hothouse  Products.  Fresh 
Vegetables,  Potatoes,  Eggs.  Highest 
prices  secured  for  prime}  produce. 

-Market  information  on  request. 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,10U  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


'  ix  It.  C.  B.  Leghorn  Hens,  $5 
►  □Cheshlre'Pigs;  Gilts  bred. 


SARA  A.  LITTLE 
^  'Clyde,  N'.  Y. 


Shropshire  Lambs,  hotli  sexes. 


P.  China  Pigs  &  Sows 
bred.  Also  Scotch  Collie  Pups,  All  stock  Urst- 
class.  Prices  right.  W.  A.  LO'J'UEltS,  Lack,  Pa. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  W” 
guarantee  our  paten„ 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  Ca 

HAVANA.  ILL 


DEUACN 


8AW  MILLS  ARE  BEST. 

The  Price  i«  Right  Too. 

- - Known  the  World  Over. 

_  FARMERS’  $125  SAW  MILL 
Onto  eOOO  Feet  Lamber  a  day  with  only  4  h.  p, 
DeLoach  Variable  Feed  Saw  MilJs,  4  to  1(»  h  p  . 
imy  price.  DeLoach  Mill  Machinery,  Planers, 
Shingle.  Lath  and  Com  Mills,  Water  Wheels,  etc. 
DeLoach  Mill  Mfg.  Oo.,  itox800  Atlanta,  Oo. 

Handsome  Oatolociic  Free  It  you  cut  this  out  aad 
give  name  of  papor. 


So,  100 
bucket  e  I'lim 
biaed  Hiding 
Mod  Walkloi; 
Cultivator* 


TJockeiie/ 


The  name  Buckeye  has  always  stood  for  the  best  in  Grain  Drills  and  Cultiva¬ 
tors.  Buckeye  Cultivators  are  the  strongest,  most  practical.  The  Improved 
Buckeye  Riding  and  Walking  Cultivator,  with  balance  frame  and  fool  guide 
device,  shov'n  in  the  cut  is  No.  loo.  Has  six  shovels.  Made  also  with  four 
shovels  and  with  either  pin  or  spring  fastening.  It  is  a  perfect  walking  culti¬ 
vator  and  a  practical  balanced  frame  riding  cultivator.  Frame  is  of  square 
steel  tubing.  Lifting  levers  operate  in  connection  with  both  pressure  and 
floating  springs.  The  foot  guide  device  gives  accurate  control  very  easily. 
Write  for  full  information  and  circulars.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Buckeye  goods. 

P.  P.  MAST  Sc  CO.,  9  Canal  Street,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


The  New  Horticulture.  — Thousands  of  our 

readers  who  read  about  “  Root  Pruning”  and  “Mulch  Culture,” 
do  not  know  that  H.  M.  Stringfellow  has  written  an  excellent 
book  with  the  above  title.  Mr.  Stringfellow  has  no  interest 
in  the  sale  of  this  book.  We  offer  it  for  50c.  Every  fruit¬ 
grower  should  have  it.  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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MARKET  NOTES 


MILL  J'’EED  has  advanced  50  cents  to  $2 
per  ton  on  various  ffiades.  Both  floods  and 
drouKlit  arc  responsible  for  tliis.  The  Kan¬ 
sas  mills  are  out  of  business  at  present, 
materially  reduclnK  the  output,  and  the 
short  pastures  have  made  increased  con¬ 
sumption  necessary  in  the  Central  and 
Eastern  States. 

jtAY.— With  the  prospect  of  a  very  light 
crop  in  the  best  producing  sections  of  the 
East  the  market  is  firm  with  prices  gen¬ 
erally  advanced.  It  is  probable  that  ship¬ 
ments  of  western  and  Canadian  hay  will 
keep  down  prices  to  a  level  of  not  mucli 
over  $20  for  better  grades. 

BtITTJ!3R.— A  slight  nse,  one-half  cent 
on  extras,  is  noted.  Floods  in  western  pro¬ 
ducing  sections  have  made  it  impo.ssiblc  lo 
collect  cream  or  make  snipmenls,  and  the 
opposite  conditions  in  eastern  dairy  regions 
have  cut  short  the  output  there.  Under 
present  conditions  it  is  rea.sonable  to  ex¬ 
pect  a  still  further  temporary  advance. 

FIRE  NOTES.— Reported  losses  in  Unitetl 
States  and  Canada  for  May  were  heavy, 
the  total  being  $14,232,000  for  fires  of  $10,000 
and  upward.  The  heaviest  loss  was  a  stor¬ 
age  warehouse  in  Philadelphia,  $800,000. 
Between  this  and  $250,000  were  six;  12  rang¬ 
ed  from  $150,000  to  $320,000  ;  72  from  $50,- 
000  to  $130,000,  and  157  from  $10,000  to  $48,000. 

PFIACIIES  are  scarcely  plentiful  enough 
to  be  much  of  a  factor  in  the  fruit  trade 
yet.  Many  that  we  see  are  small,  green 
and  malformed,  and  evidently  drops.  This 
accounts  for  the  low  range  of  prices.  The 
Georgia  varieties  arriving  now  are  Alex¬ 
ander  and  Sneed;  and  from  Florida, 
Honey,  Bidwell’s  Early  and  Peen-to,  the 
latter  a  Chinese  variety,  which  Is  flat  in¬ 
stead  of  round,  and  excellent  in  quality. 

CHERRIES.— One  effect  of  the  drought 
is  seen  in  the  small  and  inferior  eastern- 
grown  cherries  offered.  They  go  slowly 
and  at  low  prices.  Pacific  coast  fruit 
brings  the  usual  high  figures,  as  much  as 
$;1.75  per  box  for  best  Royal  Anne;  Black 
Tartarian  about  $1  less.  The  box  common¬ 
ly  used  is  lo'AxS'Ax'i'/^.  Other  varieties 
noted,  at  present  selling  lower,  though  per¬ 
haps  not  on  account  of  the  variety,  arc 
Pontiac  and  Rockport. 

MEEONS.— Watermelons  are  arriving  in 
carload  lots  somewhat  earlier  than  last 
year,  and  selling  considerably  lower.  The 
liast  week  has  been  too  cool  for  brisk 
watermelon  trade,  which  is  freakish.  Two 
or  three  hot  days  will  clean  out  a  big 
stock,  while  business  falls  flat  in  cool 
weather.  Florida  muskmelons  are  small 
but  more  of  them  appear  of  fair  quality 
than  one  usually  expects  in  these  early  re¬ 
ceipts.  Some  sell  as  high  as  $3  for  the  ordi¬ 
nary  melon  crate. 

STRAWBERRIES.— Last  week  a  two 
days’  surplus  sent  prices  away  down.  Many 
of  the  berrif’s  were  either  dried  up  or  rain 
soaked,  and  some  had  had  a  dose  of  both 
kinds  of  treatment.  The  conditions  now 
are  somewhat  improved,  although  but  few 
are  seen  that  would  pass  for  prime  in  an 
ordinary  season.  The  finest  we  have  noted 
were  from  Goldsboro.  Md.  A  good  many 
up-river  berries  are  arriving.  While  show¬ 
ing  considerable  drought  damage,  they  are 
still  better  than  average  Jersey  receipts. 
Present  retail  prices  for  the  better  grades 
are  10  to  15  cents  per  quart. 

BROOK  TROUT  are  for  sale  in  the  high- 
grade  fish  markets  of  this  city  during  the 
open  season.  We  see  them  from  seven 
inches  long  up  to  nine  or  ten.  The  price  is 
somewhat  prohibitive  for  general  consump¬ 
tion,  $1  per  pound.  The  sale  is  limited  to 
people  who  wish  to  have  a  novelty  on  the 
table  and  do  not  know  that  the  Brook  trout 
loses  in  tinality  very  rapidly,  and  would 
scarcely  be  considered  lit  to  cat  two  days 
after  being  caught,  by  one  who  knows  the 
delicate  flavor  when  cooked  within  an  hour 
or  two  of  removal  from  the  w'ater.  This 
is  true  to  some  extent  of  all  fish,  but  W/C 
know  of  no  other  that  loses  quality  so 
quickly. 

QUAI.ITY,  as  mentioned  in  these  notes, 
ordinarily  refers  Lo  the  condition  of  pro¬ 
ducts  seen  and  tested  as  offered  for  sale 
in  this  market.  There  are  varieties  of 
peaches,  apples,  cherries,  berries  or  other 
fruits,  which  when  ripened  at  home  and 
carefully  handled,  develop  high  flavor  and 
other  merits  not  found  in  the  same  varie¬ 
ties  in  market  owing  to  immature  picking 
and  transportation  damage.  This  accounts 
for  the  indignation  of  some  shippers  w'hen 
the  returns  for  pet  varieties  have  been 
much  below  others  that  are  inferior  as 
they  know  them.  There  are  fruits  suit¬ 
able  only  for  home  use  or  the  nearby  mar¬ 
ket,  and  before  planting  any  variety  com¬ 
mercially  one  should  be  sure  that  it  will 
hold  up  well  under  transportation,  unless 
he  is  so  fortunately  situated  that  home 
trade  will  take  his  whole  crop. 


BA  LINO  HAY  IN  THE  FIELD. 

We  have  had  a  good  many  years  of  ex¬ 
perience,  and  time  and  time  again  we 
have  had  farmers  come  in  and  inform  u.s 
the.v  had  baled  liay  right  from  the  field, 
and  it  was  all  right.  lyater  on  they  would 
come  in  and  say  it  had  heated  and  dam¬ 
aged  the.  entire  amount  baled.  We  do  not 
think  it  would  iiay  anyone  to  bale  fiom 
the  field,  unle.ss  they  could  make  immedi¬ 
ate  shipment  and  sell  it.  The  hay  has  to 
go  through  a  sweat  before  it  can  be  baled 
and  stand  the  exposure. 

Quincy.  111.  gkouge  ertei.  go. 

d’here  arc  sections  where  hay  can  be 
baled  right  out  of  the  field;  for  instance, 
some  parts  of  Texas  where  the  atmosphere 
is  perfectly  dry,  but  usually  hay  baled  in 
this  manner  should  be  used  up  soon;  as 
a  general  rule  ha.y  should  be  put  into 
stacks  or  barns  and  allowed  to  sweat  from 
four  to  six  weeks  before  baling,  otherwise 
the  humidify  in  the  hay  would  cause  heat¬ 
ing  and  spoil  the  hay  after  it  is  baled. 
Hay  should  be  thoroughly  made  and 
should  not  be  baled  until  it  has  gone 
through  the  sweating  process  from  six  to 
li>  w'peks  after  it  is  put  in  stacks  to  be 
baled.  This  Is  our  experience  in  the  matter. 

Albany.  N.  Y.  P.  K.  dbdbrick's  sons. 

The  baling  of  hay  in  the  Southwest  from 
the  windrow  In  field  is  universal.  In 
Texas  almost  all  of  the  ha.v  is  baled  in  this 
way.  Many  set  their  baling  press  in  the 
center  of  field  and  with  the  Long  Tom  or 
sweep  rakes  the  hay  is  brought  to  the 
press.  We  are  confident,  however,  this 
would  not  be  successful  in  the  North,  as 
the  hay  in  the  Southwest  does  not  go 
through  the  sweat  as  it  does  in  the  North. 
In  Illinois  this  has  been  tried,  but  has  not 
proved  successful,  owing  to  the  hay  heat¬ 
ing  badly  after  being  baled.  We  do  not 
believe  it  would  be  successful  in  your 
section  of  the  country,  particularly  where 
there  was  clover  mixture.  Red-top  would 
probably  do  very  well  baled  up  if  allowed 
to  cure  in  the  field. 

WIIIT.MAN  agricultural  CO. 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 

The  plan  would  not  be  practical.  Too 
much  moisture,  especially  foreign  mois¬ 
ture.  will  cause  the  hay  to  mold  and  be¬ 
come  practically  worthless.  Our  experience 
is,  the  hay  should  he  cut  after  the  dew  is 
off.  as  soon  as  wilted  rake  up  in  wind¬ 
rows.  pile  in  small  cocks,  and  as  it  be¬ 
comes  nearer  cured,  put  several  cocks  to¬ 
gether  making  larger  cocks;  then,  in  a 
few  days.  T'ut  in  large  stacks,  and  after 
about  four  weeks  bale  and  store  away.  It 
is  true  this  method  calls  for  an  outlay  of 
time  and  trouble,  together  with  some  ex¬ 
pense  but  a  good  quality  of  hay  will  be 
the  result  which  will  pay  In  the  long  run. 
Peavlne  ha.v  can  be  cured  economically 
by  cutting  when  the  dew  is  off  and  im¬ 
mediately  putting  in  small  stacks  about 
seven  feet  high  and  four  feet  through, 
nailing  1  x  3  cleats  at  right  angles  on  the 
pole,  beginning  about  18  Inches  from  the 
ground,  and  putting  them  about  two  feet 
apart.  The  cleats  should  bo  about  throe 
feet  long.  Cap  the  stack  with  a  specially 
prepared  cloth  cover  or  use  good,  clean 
grass.  After  the  hay  has  stood  in  stacks 
for  about  four  to  six  weeks,  it  can  bo 
safely  baled,  and  the  results  will  be  a  hay 
second  to  none.  the  sixes  mfg.  co. 

Helena,  Ga^ _ 


THE  FARMER  IN  THE  CITY. 

A  farmer  should  not  go  to  the  city  unless 
he  has  business  there.  As  a  rule  a  farmer 
should  take  a  load  of  farm  produce  for 
sale,  and  bring  home  or  deposit  more 
money  than  he  had  when  he  left  home. 
The  bettor  way  is  to  go  to  the  city  regu 
larly  with  butter,  eggs  and  other  produfcc. 
Where  one  lives  some  distance  from  the 
city,  as  the  writer  does,  it  is  well  to  have 
his  load  ali  ready  loaded  before  he  goes 
to  bed  at  night.  A  man  can  sleep  better  if 
he  knows  he  is  all  ready  to  start  when  the 
time  comes.  Have  a  platform  spring  wagon 
of  such  capacity  as  you  need  to  load  on 
the  truck  without  piling  up  too  high  and 
damaging  the  under  articles.  The  wagon 
should  have  wheels  and  springs  of  1,500  to 
1,800  pounds  capacity  at  least.  When  new 
potatoes,  corn  and  other  bulky  and  heavy 
articles  come  in  the  Fall  we  need  a  roomy 
box  and  strong  rig  to  stand  the  rough 
roads.  Have  a  variety  of  articles  that 
are  in  demand.  Do  not  waste  time  on 
articles  that  your  customers  do  not  care 
for.  In  this  way  you  can  alwaj’s  sell  out 
of  all  articles  at  about  the  same  time.  It 
is  quite  annoying  to  be  all  sold  out  but 
one  or  two  articles.  Experience  will 
teach  you  in  a  little  while.  Buy  your  gro¬ 
ceries  at  the  same  store  and  you  can  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  surplus  butter  and  eggs  at  a 
better  price  than  can  be  secured  at  home, 
and  it  pays  always  to  have  enough  butter 
and  eggs  to  go  around  even  if  you  are 
short  on  potatoes,  corn,  etc. 

Have  good  articles.  Use  the  doubtful 
and  small  at  home.  Get  a  reputation  for 
honesty,  good  measure  and  weight.  This 
reputation  is  worth  more  dollars  to  "you  In 


the  end  than  a  few  doubtful  eggs  or  small 
potatoes  and  apples  would  bring.  Feed 
the  poor  stuff  to  the  chickens  and  hogs. 
Good  fresh  eggs  are  in  demand  at  all  times 
of  the  year.  Good  eggs  are  scarce  from 
July  until  March;  I  mean  eggs  that  the 
people  can  cook  and  know  that  when 
opened  they  will  be  all  right.  It  does  not 
pay  to  sell  poultry  in  the  shell.  Have  a 
uniform  price  with  .vour  customers.  If  you 
are  firm  those  who  haggle  about  prices  will 
come  around  by  and  by,  when  they  see  all 
their  neighbors  buying  your  stuff  every 
week.  Have  your  customers  as  near  to¬ 
gether  as  is  possible.  It  takes  years  to 
accomplish  this,  but  have  it  in  view  from 
the  start.  Have  a  desirable  part  of  the 
city  for  a  starting  point  and  thoroughly 
canvass  it  before  running  around.  The 
writer  began  with  one  customer  on  a  de¬ 
sirable  street  eight  years  ago,  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  small  load  being  dispo.sed 
of  all  over  town,  some  here,  some  there. 
Now  a  load  three  times  the  size  formerly 
taken  is  disposed  of  along  a  short  space 
of  one  street,  neighbors  of  the  one  pur¬ 
chaser  first  mentioned.  It  takes  persistent 
work  to  get  some  people  to  buy  of  you,  bir„ 
if  you  get  the  confidence  of  a  few  the  rest 
will  in  time  buy  of  you.  They  cannot  long 
resist  “such  nice  potatoes,”  "nice  fresh 
eggs,”  “lovely  butter.”  Follow  up  your 
successes.  Sell  for  cash;  never  trust  a  new 
customer.  Better  not  sell  than  sell  and 
stop  all  Summer  to  get  your  money. 
Never  allow  a  bill  to  get  much  above  the 
dollar  mark.  Have  confidence  in  yourself 
and  in  .vour  goods.  Have  a  quick  firm 
step  and  be  enthusiastic  in  your  talk 
Wear  good  clothes.  Comb  your  hair,  shave 
and  have  .vour  hair  cut.  Wash  youi 
hands,  trim  and  clean  your  fingernails.  Ap¬ 
pearance  goes  a  good  way  in  selling, 
whether  in  the  person,  the  wagon,  the 
team  or  the  load  of  truck.  In  being  your 
own  salesman  you  can  make  many  a  dollar 
that  you  would  not  get  otherwise.  To  be 
successful  you  must  get  up  in  the  morning 
and  hustle.  w.  h.  miller. 

Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  sqtiare  deal.”  See  our  guarantee 8th  page. 


HANDICAPPED, 

The  man  who  started  to  run  a  tace  in 
chains  and  fetters 
would  be  visibly 
handicapped.  No 
one  would  expect 
him  to  succeed. 

The  man  who 
runs  the  race  of 
life  when  his 
digestive  and  nu¬ 
tritive  organs  are 
diseased  is  equally 
handicapped.  In 
the  one  case  his 
strength  is  over¬ 
weighted,  in  the 
other  it  is  under- 
mined.  Success 
demands  above 
all  else  a  sound 
stomach. 

Doctor  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical 
Discovery  cures 
diseases  of  the 
stomach  and  other  organs  of  digestion 
and  nutrition. 

$3,000  FORFERIT  will  be  paid  by 
World’s  Dispensary  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Proprietors,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  if 
they  cannot  show  the  original  signature 
of  the  individual  volunteering  the  testi¬ 
monial  below,  and  also  of  the  writers  of 
every  testimonial  among  the  thousands 
which  they  are  constantly  publishing, 
thus  proving  their  genuineness. 

"The  prai.‘ie  I  would  like  to  give  your  ‘  Goldea 
Medical  Discovery’  I  cannot  utter  in  wor<is  or 
describe  with  pen,”  writes  Tames  B.  Ambrose, 
Esq.,  of  1205*4  Mifflin  Street,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 
"I  was  taken  with  what  our  phy.sicwns  here 
said  was  indigestion.  I  doctored  with  the  best 
around  here  and  found  no  relief.  I  wrote  to 
you  and  you  sent  me  a  question  blank  to  fill  out, 
and  I  did  so,  and  you  then  advi.sed  me  to  use 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery.  I  took 
three  bottles  and  I  felt  so  good  that  I  stopped, 
being  cured.  I  have  no  symptoms  of  gastric 
trouble  or  indigestion  now.” 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Medical 
Adviser,  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamps 
to  cover  expense  of  mailing  only. 
Twenty-one  one-cent  stamps  for  the 
book  in  paper  covers,  or  31  stamps  for 
the  cloth-bound  volume.  Address  Dr, 
R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BsHOOVER 


POTATO 

DIGGER 


Only  digger  made  that 
successfully  separates 
the  poliitoes  from  the 
vines  and  weeds. 


Shovel  guaranteed  against 
stones.  Dirt  proof  re¬ 
versible  brass  boxes. 


Send 
for  free 
catalosiM 


HOOVER-PROXn  CO.,  Avery,  Ohle. 


SCALES 


FREIGHT  PAID 
BKST  WI^Al.ITV 
LOWEST  PRICE 
ox  TRIM-.  ALI. 
SIZKK.  KRFK  M.ST 

.IO1VE.S  BING¬ 
HAMTON,  N.  Y. 


The  New  York  State  Fair 
Prize  List  is  now  ready  for 
distribution,  and  can  be  had 
by  applying  to  S.  C.  Shaver, 
Sec’y,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


CORN  SiELLERS 


We  manufacture  2  to  8  horse 
Sweep  Powers,  1  to  4  horse 
Tread  Powers,  Level  or  even 
tread;  5  sizes  Separators,  Feed 
and  Ensilage  Cutters,  Feed  Mills, 
saws,  Plows,  Steel  and  Wood 
Rollers,  Engines,  3  to  25  H.  P., 
mounted  or  stationary. 

ER  MFG.  CO.,  Tatamy,  Pa 


MACHINERY 


CIDE 

Beat  and  cheapest, 
Send  for  catalogue. 

•OOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
,  PRESS  CO., 

118  Went  Water  St., 
STKiCUSE,  N.  Y. 


.Self-Oiiening  Gate 
Is  proof  against  fire, 
floods,  freezing,  thun- 
derand  lightning,  bliz¬ 
zards,  cyclones  and 
runaways. 

^T^BTTTmiKEiHiMTTTiTTnnl 

JUST  A  LITTLE 


more  money  will  buy  Page  Fence;  a  fence  that  fences 
ALL  the  slock  ALLthe  time.  Catalog  free. 

PAGE  MOVES  WIRE  FE.SCK  CO..  AUIil AN. M l(  H. 


Old  Sol  or  Jack  Frost 


will  not  affect  OUR  Fence  ns  it  confiins  full  provision 
for  c.xpansion  and  contraction,  besides  the  WEIGHT 
and  HT’KENGTH  necessary  to  last  at  least  a  third  of 
a  ce n tn ry .  Our  cata I ogu o  F 11 E B. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


RUBEROID 


(trade-mark  registered! 

ROOFING 

For  residences,  barns,  poul¬ 
try-houses  and  .silos.  Posi¬ 
tively  the  most,  durable  and 
economical  rowing  on  the 
market.  Anyone  can  apply 
It.  Water-proof.  Contains 
no  tar.  Will  not  melt.  Lasts 
indefinitely. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  K. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO. 

100  William  St,,  New  York., 


\\/T^|  I  drilling 

W  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  en^nes  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanio  oajj 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BKOS.,  Ithaca,  N.  \. 


CHARTER 

Gasoline  Engine. 

For  Grinding,  Shelling,  Fodder  Cutting, 
Threshing,  Pumping,  Sawing,  etc. 

STATIONARIES,  PORTABLES,  SAWING 
AND  PUMPING  OUTFITS,  ETC. 
Send  for  Illast’d  Catalog  &  Testimonials. 

Stmtm  Your  PowrOr  Morndom 


CIAITER  GAS  ENOIME  CO..  Boi  %%  STERLING,  iU. 
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PURE  AIR  FOR  BARN  STOCK, 

What  is  the  best  method  of  ventilating 
a  cow  barn  which  will  admit  plenty  of 
fresh  air  and  at  the  same  time  not  cool 
th*  barn  too  much  in  Winter?  w.  e.  l. 
Woodsford,  N.  Y. 

Is  the  King  system  of  ventilation  a  pat¬ 
ented  system?  Is  this  system  practical 
for  small  buildings,  such  as  a  stable  for 
four  head  of  stock,  or  a  henhouse  for  30 
or  50  chicks? 

Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

The  King  system  of  ventilation  is  not 
patented,  and  can  be  used  by  anyone. 
It  consists  in  taking  air  warmed  by  the 
animals  to  a  temperature  of  45  degrees, 
or  higher  is  better,  out  through  a  tube 
built  perfectly  tight  to  prevent  air  en¬ 
trance  at  any  place  except  the  lower  end 
of  the  tube,  and  another  opening  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  stable.  See  Fig.  157, 
page  435.  One  form  of  outlet  flues,  c  c  c, 
is  found  in  upper  flgure,  built  each  side 
of  the  barn,  uniting  in  one  common  cen¬ 
ter.  Greater  convenience  and  economy 
might  result  if  the  flues  were  built  from 
the  floor  directly  up  through  the  center 
of  the  barn,  passing  out  at  the  ridge,  or 
if  the  building  was  not  too  long,  say  50 
to  60  feet,  they  could  be  placed  at  each 
end.  I  would  advise  carrying  them  in¬ 
side  the  roof  to  get  the  insulation  from 
cold  air  that  the  barn  provides.  If  in 
the  way,  outside  construction  may  be 
advised,  not  losing  sight  of  thorough  in¬ 
sulation.  The  expense  of  such  flues  will 
be  double  those  made  inside.  At  A,  a 
damper  must  be  placed  to  control  the 
volume  of  air  passing  out,  which  is 
greater  when  the  weather  Is  cold  and 
wind  pressure  strong.  At  B  are  open¬ 
ings  near  the  ceiling  to  be  used  when 
wind  pressure  is  light,  or  temperatures 
comparatively  high.  I  have  not  seen  a 
time  when  circulation  was  not  active 
from  the  openings  at  B.  If  these  are  not 
used  when  circulation  is  slow,  conden¬ 
sation  will  take  place  in  the  stable. 
That  portion  of  the  flue  passing  through 
the  roof  must  have  an  area  equivalent 
to  both  of  the  side  flues,  and  covered 
with  a  cap.  The  air  passing  rapidly 
under  this  covering,  put  on  about  one 
foot  above  the  top,  will  materially  in¬ 
crease  the  draft  or  circulation  from  be¬ 
low.  The  lower  flgure  represents  the 
intake  flues.  The  size  of  all  of  these 
flues  is  exaggerated.  This  was  done  that 
there  may  be  no  mistake  in  the  form. 
They  appear  set  out  a  distance  from 
the  wall,  but  can  be  put  into  the  wall  or 
close  to  it,  as  desired.  They  also  ap¬ 
pear  close  to  the  sill  or  floor.  When 
more  convenient  a  four  or  five-foot  flue 
will  answer  quite  as  well.  If  the  build¬ 
er  will  only  understand  the  theory  that 
these  flues  must  be  long  enough  so  that 
the  air  will  have  a  chance  to  warm  a 
few  degrees  as  it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  stable  air,  and  that  the  volume  of 
air  admitted,  or  the  rapidity  of  circula¬ 
tion,  will  be  in  this  proportion,  he  will 
have  solved  the  whole  question.  We 
might  cut  a  hole  directly  through  the 
side  wall  near  the  ceiling  if  we  could 
depend  upon  it  always  to  work  the  right 
way.  On  the  contrary,  much  of  the 
time,  by  reason  of  changing  wind  pres¬ 
sure,  these  openings  wnll  act  as  outlet 
flues,  thus  defeating  the  end  desired. 
That  the  distribution  of  cold  air  may  be 
uniform  these  flues  must  be  smail,  three 
or  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  placed 
on  the  tour  sides  of  the  room.  Air  cur¬ 
rents  will  then  form,  from  all  parts  of 
the  room,  not  permitting  stagnant  air. 
This  cold  air  being  heavier  is  at  once 
precipitated  to  the  floor,  aiding  in  forc¬ 
ing  the  foul  air  out.  Coming  in  through 
these  small  openings  a  cold  air  draft  is 
prevented.  If  the  openings  were  large, 
cold  currents  would  form,  endangering 
the  health  of  the  cows.  A  damper  is 
needed,  shown  at  B.  The  outlet  flues 
should  be  1x2  feet,  or  any  convenient 


form  containing  at  least  an  area  of  two 
square  feet. 

The  system  will  work  equally  well  for 
four  cows  or  in  a  henhouse,  provided 
the  temperature  is  high  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  condensation.  If  a  pitcher  of  ice 
water  is  placed  side  by  side  with  a 
pitcher  of  water  at  55  degrees  condensa¬ 
tion  will  take  place  upon  the  cold  sur¬ 
face  and  not  upon  the  warmer,  so  the 
secret  of  ventilation  after  all  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  the  air  shall  escape  while  the 
moisture  is  in  the  form  of  vapor.  After 
condensation  takes  place  no  possible  ef¬ 
fort  will  succeed.  The  temperature  of  a 
henhouse  is  usually  too  low  to  expect 
the  best  of  results.  It  will,  however, 
bring  partial  relief,  as  I  know  from  sev¬ 
eral  years’  use.  n.  e.  c. 


Apples  for  Cows. 

There  is  no  better  green  food  than 
apples  for  cows,  but  of  course  it  won’t 
do  to  let  them  have  all  they  will  eat  at 
first,  as  such  a  course  will  be  sure  to 
make  them  sick;  I  have  known  it  to  kill 
them.  Years  ago  I  had  a  friend  who 
owned  a  cider  mill  and  kept  a  large 
number  of  cows.  He  was  careful  at  first 
in  letting  cows  have  but  little  pomace, 
but  after  once  accustomed  to  it  he  let 
them  run  in  a  field  where  all  the  pomace 
was  drawn,  and  cows  ate  all  they  de¬ 
sired.  They  gave  a  large  quantity  of 
milk  and  gained  much  in  flesh  during 
the  season.  To  feed  apples  or  potatoes 
safely  to  cattle  the  same  may  be  fed  by 
placing  the  cow  in  a  stanchion,  having 
a  bar  across  over  her  neck  so  as  not  to 
allow  her  to  raise  her  head  up  quite 
level  with  her  body.  What  causes  them 
to  choke  is,  when  the  mouth  is  full  they 
raise  the  head  so  high  that  the  round 
apples  or  potatoes  roll  down  their 
throat  without  being  masticated.  If  to 
be  fed  out  of  doors  two  stakes  or  posts 
may  be  set  into  the  ground  and  holes 
bored  through  them  for  a  rod  or  pole, 
and  feed  placed  in  box  so  the  cow  can 
reach  it  when  placed  with  neck  between 
stakes.  This  is  very  much  easier  than 
to  take  pains  to  cut  or  mash  the  apples. 

J.  8.  W^OODWAKD. 


Indiana  Feeders.— Our  feeding  steers 
come  principally  from  Chicago.  My  choice 
of  breed  would  be  the  Aberdeen  Angus, 
as  they  seem  to  be  taking  the  lead  in  many 
sections  of  the  country.  The  chance  for 
buying  here  is  not  promising,  as  cattle  are 
rai.sed  usually  on  a  very  small  scale,  and 
those  who  do  feed  buy  usually  on  the 
Chicago  market.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
cattle  must  go  higher,  as  we  have  had  the 
lowest  level  of  prices  in  six  years.  The 
age  of  steer  usually  bought  is  two  coming 
three;  some  buy  in  Spring  and  sell  in  Fall. 

Montpelier.  Ind.  jas.  west. 

Fodder  on  Meadows.— Sometimes  farm¬ 
ers  object  to  plowing  up  meadow  land  for 
corn  or  other  purposes  because  it  takes 
two  jears  to  get  it  down  again.  We  often 
get  around  that  and  purpose  to  do  so  this 
year  by  some  such  method  as  the  follow¬ 
ing:  As  soon  as  the  crop  can  be  taken  off, 
the  ground  is  plowed  and  then  follows  a 
series  of  cultivation.  We  cultivate  quite 
late  in  the  Fall  and  then,  if  possible,  sow 
rye,  unless  we  get  ready  early  enough  to 
sow  some  other  grain.  We  prefer  to  have 
some  vegetation  growing  on  the  field  when 
the  ground  freezes.  Some  object  to  much 
cultivation,  claiming  that  fertility  is  lost. 
On  our  somewhat  heavy  soil  we  have  no 
trouble  from  leaching,  and  if  we  get  some¬ 
thing  growing  there  is  little  trouble  from 
loss  either  by  washing  or  by  the  wind 
blowing  away  the  finer  particles.  If  ex¬ 
posed  in  a  windy  place  or  if  on  steep  land 
and  left  without  anything  growing,  some 
good  soil  is  sure  to  be  lost  before  Spring 
When  sowing  so  late  in  the  Fall  we  do  not 
put  on  grass  seed  till  Spring.  Then  by 
watching  the  opportunity  sow,  the  seed 
when  frost  is  coming  out,  or  just  before 
a  rain,  any  way  to  get  the  seed  nicely 
covered.  By  this  method  we  get  more 
feed  from  the  lot  this  year  than  we  would 
if  we  did  not  plow,  and  we  get  a  better 
crop  of  grass  next  year.  We  have  it  under 
cultivation  only  one  season.  h.  h.  l. 
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KIL-I-ER 

LICC.  TICKS. 

PLEAS 
PS0TCC1S  COIS 
OF  FLIES 
PASTURE  AMO  WHILE  MILK 
PER  CENT 
MILK  PAYS 
DAILY 


ICP  WITH  OUR  AEVEPSIBLC 


YOUNG  STOCK  WILL  V  *  OtHRIVC  FfllVEIGSA  ^.^TUBERCULOSiS  CHOLERA.ABORriON. 
DISTCMPEROFAU  Jk  AkINOS-FORSIOO^  WILL  SEND  A  SPRAYER  ANC 

ENOUGH  FLYAHO  UK  «  KILLER  TO  PROTECT  ISO  CONi  MO  HOI&CS  AGENTS  WANTED. 
D^.SMiTH  dL  COm  UTJCA.M.  Y.  U.5^,  DCPT.  m 


Kendall’s  Cures 

Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb 
and  all  forms  of 
Lameness. 

Kendall's  Gives  Best  Results. 

Crivitz,  Wl8.,  Feb.  M,  1903. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Ck).,  „  ^  *  ... 

Gentlemen;— Enclosed  please  find  a  two  cent  stamp 
for  which  send  me  your  “Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His 
Diseases,”  ifivlnK  full  directions  for  using  Spavin  Cur^ 
etc.  I  have  used  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure  a  great  deal  and 
have  always  obtsined  the  best  results  with  it. 

Yours  respectfully, 

JOHN  FELDHUSEN,  Sr. 

Works  thousands  of  cures  annually.  Endorsed  by  the 
best  breeders  and  horsemen  everywhere.  Price  $  I ;  6  for 
SB.  As  a  liniment  for  family  use  It  has  no  equal.  Ask 
your  druggist  for  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure,  also  “ATreat- 
lee  on  the  Horse,”  the  book  free,  or  address 
DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURC  FALLS,  VT. 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCRE8T  FARM,  Rlfton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  T. 


McLennan  Bros,  Stock  Farm, 

ISCHUA,  CATTARAUGUS  CO.,  N.  Y. 
Holsteln-Frieslan  Registered  Bulls  for  sale  cheap. 
One  bull,  two  years  old.  and  one  yearling;  large, 
handsome,  perfectly-marked  animals.  Also  a  nnmbei 
of  choice  Bull  Calves,  from  one  to  six  months  old. 

Inquire  P.  B.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


row  HntSTEIN  CATTLE 

Good  ones,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  Bulls, 
ready  for  service. 

RANIBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DEI.I.HURST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


Leg  and  Body  Wash. 


When  it  comes  to  stiffness  and 
soreness  of  muscles,  tendons, 
etc.,  nothing  equals 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

for  restoring  normal  conditions. 
Apply  to  the  body  as  a  mild 
bath  and  put  on  light 
Sponge  the  legs  and 
on  light  bandages. 

Used  and  Endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company. 


Tuttle’s  American  Condition  Powders 


specific  for  impure  blood  and  all  diseases  arising  therefrom. 
TTTTTLE’S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism, 
sprains,  bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-pagc  book, 
“Veterinary  Experience,”  FREE. 

Dr.  5.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bewar«  of  so-called  Elixirs — non®  genuine  but  Tnttle’a, 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 


REWTON'S  Hear®,  1N»« 

t®Hp«r  and  lndig®itSoa  CortB 
A  veterinary  specific  for  wind, 
throat  and  stomach  tronblta. 
Strong  rtcommend*.  |1.00  per 
ean.  Dealers.  Mail  or  Ex.  paid. 

HoYrtOD  Hors®  Remedy  . 

Toledo,  Okla* 


HOIjSTEIN  bull  calves.  Scotch  Collies,  Spayed 
Females.  SILAS  DECKER,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Tyad  at  fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  (Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


|rn^|ry^— Solid  color.  One  Heifer,  4  months 
lldldCIv  old.  Four  Bulls,  2, 5  and  15  months 
old.  “  Exile  ”  and  “  St.  Lambert  Boy”  strains. 

R.  B.  No.  4.  J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


IP  ^  A  I  p  Purebred  Devon  Calves 

r  aA  Kai  at  reasonable  prices. 

B.  J.  WlGHTMAN,  West  Eaton,  N.  T. 


Short-horn  Bull  For  SaleJ^aX  ^^Bcst'^ol’K 

ng,flr8b-cla8S  Individual.  Priced  to  sell.  Write  for  fuj 
particulars,  etas.  Buchan,  Stanley,  Ontario  Co..  N.  Y 


DarlrohirOC~^^^  English  and  American  blood. 
DcrKSnirCO  C.  M.  Abbe, 309  Broadway,  New  York 


COD  cm  Reoot^eil  Large  BtegUsh 

rUll  OALC  Berkshlr.  Boars,  ready  forieiT' 


loe. 


Write  your  wants  or  come. 

E.  B.  HALL,  Stanley,  N.  T.,  B.  W.  B.  1. 


nrn  V^IIIQFC  Choice  Berkshire  Pigs  eligible 
DkllKdnilllMd  to  registry.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  'SUGAR  GROVE  FARM.  Grantsville, Md. 


X  Why  keep  your  live  stock  in  misery  when  ^ 

Moore’S  GALL  POWDER 

will  quickly  cure  Galls,  Chafes,  Cuts,  Sores,  ^ 
Thrush,  &c.,  while  at  work?  You  make  no  w 
mistake  in  sending  to  MOORE  BROS.,  Alba-  w 
ny.  N.  Y.,fora  50c.  package,  prepaid  by  mail.  W 
Circulars  free. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester, Mich 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  BerksRires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  If  not 
^  satisfactory ;  wo  refund  the  money. 

HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Erclldoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


TANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD  for  «o 

lar*.  lifted  on  S60  mtlltonft  nnnunlly*  If  loeni 
»«lf^BtoAnnot  •iiT>Dly*  ftend  SloTS  for  dtt  (lOOg^l 


THIS  TRADE  MARK 


on  a  package  guarantecB  to  the  public  that  it  is 
genuine.  B*  ware  of  imitations.  Substitutes  yield 
the  dealer  more  profit,  but  cost  you  the  same. 


Bickmore’s 
Gall  Cure 


Isthequicke.t, 

.urc.tB'id  best 
dire  known  for 
IfarneM,  Col- 
lur  and  Sadillo 
OBlla,Herateheii, 

Grea.e  Heel, 

Speed  Orneka, 

WlreCuta,  etc. 

Just  as  good  for 

Chapped,  Torn .  ,  j  . 

or  Cracked  Tenia  on  cows.  Sold  by  all  dealers 
and  ruurniitecd  by  ua.  Sample  mailed  for  10 cents. 
Get  it  now  and  have  It  ready  when  you  need  it. 


BIGKMORE  GALL  CURE  CO.,  Box  519,  Old  Town, Me. 


CXirb*,, 
Snllatl* 


Cara  TtaeM  BlemUbes 

Also  Ringbone,  hard  or  soft 
enlargements.  Sweeny,  Kne^ 
Sprang, Fistula  and  Poll  Evil, 
slight  and  certain  enree. 
Two  big  booklets  telling  how 
to  do  it  sent  froe.Write  today. 

FLRHINO  BROS.,  ChrmUU, 
229  Union  StoekTarda, Chicago, I 


Imffrcwed  YORKSHIRES 

The  small  York  grown  up;  the  best  white  hog;  easy 
keeping  and  prolific.  Young  stock  for  sale. 

LAKE  GROVE  FARM,  Madison,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


FOX  TERRIER  PUPS  “ 

■  P.  HEANEY,  Peabody,  Mj’.ss. 


High-Bred  Great  Dane  Pups 

'Sandor  Vom  Inn  .strain  (Deutsche  Doggen). 
MAPLES  POULTRY  YARDS,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  ma^ilicently 

bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  WU. 


JW  A  I  In  purebred  Scotch 

0 iC  ^1 I  111  Collie  Pups.  Present 
price  from  $5  to  110  each.  Apply  promptly  to 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


Barred  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottis 

Eggs  for  hatching,  $3  per  100. 

C.  A.  HALL,  Oak  Hill,  Greene  County,  N-  T. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 

’  700  Big  White  Beauties,  bred  to  lay  Big  White  Eggs; 
nine  years  developing  the  strain.  WHITE  &  RKE, 
Box  A,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


PUIJQ— Rhode  Island  Reds,  Light  Brahmas,  Bar- 
CUUv  red  Kecks.  Hardy,  prolific,  pure  stock, 
bred  on  separate  farms.  For  eggs  to  hatch  at  6c.  each, 
and  also  for  extra  handsomely  marked,  registered, 
pedigree,  Scotch  Collie  Pups,  from  trained  trick 
stock,  at  moderate  prices,  write  to  WALTER  8HKR- 
MAN.  25  Boulevard,  Middletown,  R.  I. 


Cirwc  Aft  jW.  Wyan.  (Farm  Range.  W.  IRISH. 
LggOj  ‘fUi  I  R.  I.  Reds.  )  Po’keepsle,  N.Y.  B.F.D. 
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varieties.  Any  amount  Poultry,  Eggs,  Plgeoai 
and  Hares.  Gnide  desc.  60-page  book,  lOo. 

J,  A.  BERGEY,  Box  8,  Telford.  Pa. 


SHOO-FLY 


THE 

\NIMALS’ 

FRIEND 


Hftlf  cent' 0  worth  saves  S  quarts  milk  and  much  flesh.  Kills 
®rery  fly  U  strikes;  keeps  off  the  rest.  Harmless  to  man  or  beast 
NO  LICE  in  poultry  house  or  any  place  itia  sprayed.  If  your 
dealer  dees  not  keep  It,  send  f  1.00  for  Improved  Three  Tube 
Sprayer  and  enough  8hoo*FIy  to  protect  200  cows.  Cash  returned 
if  cows  are  not  protected. 

SHOO-FLY  MFG.  CO.. 1005  Fairmount  Ave.,  Phila.,Pa, 


Sr.  o;  KATTLE  KOMFORT 

neighbors.  Money  for  yourself,  increased  profits  for 
them,  and  contentment  for  the  stock.  Once  used  al 
ways  used.  Dozen  Spraye.'s  free  with  first  orders. 
Write  now.  KATTLE  KOMFORT  CO.,  Columbus, N.J. 


nClTII  Tn  I  IOC  ^  hens  and  CHICKS 
UCA  in  I  U  LluC  64-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apnonaug,  R,  I 


A  RELIABLE  ARTICLE. 

Keeps  Cows,  Horses,  etc.  Comfort¬ 
able  in  fly  time.  Sold  by  Seedsmen 
and  Merchants.  For  pamphlet  write 

HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT  WORKS, 

FlshklU-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


BREEDING  EWES 

Twenty-Five  at  $10  Each ;  Fifty  at  $8  Each. 

BRIARCLIFF  FARMS  will  cease  to  raise  Winter  Lambs  on  account  of  selling  the  farms  upon 
which  their  sheep  have  been  kept.  The  above  are  the  SELECTS  from  200  Breeding  Ewes,  ana  ar 
offered  very  cheap.  Particular.s  on  application  to  _  .  vr 

GERALD  HOWATT,  White  Plains,  H.  Y. 


Cattle  Comfort 
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RAISING  FERRETS  FOR  BUSINESS 

There  is  one  industry  in  which  New  Lon¬ 
don,  O.,  leads  the  world,  there  being  more 
ferrets  shipped  from  here  than  any  other 
point  in  the  United  States.  There  arc 
several  who  live  near  here  who  give  their 
whole  time  and  attention  to  raising  ferrets, 
and  others  who  raise  them  in  small  lots 
and  sell  to  dealers.  A  majority  of  dealers 
in  other  places  get  their  stock  from  here 
to  sell  again.  The  ferret  belongs  to  the 
weasel  family,  and  is  a  native  of  Africa, 
but  is  now  extinct  in  the  wild  state.  They 
were  originally  of  a  light  yellow  or  white 
color  with  pink  eyes.  In  an  early  day 
they  were  crossed  with  the  fitchet,  a  species 
of  the  polecat,  which  gave  them  the  dark 
color  from  which  they  derive  the  name  of 
Fitch  ferret.  The  white  are  sometimes 
called  the  English  ferret.  The  two  forms 
are  shown  in  Fig.  161.  Anyone  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  business  would  natu¬ 
rally  wonder  what  becomes  of  so  many. 
They  are  shipped  all  over  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  mostly  for  rat  and  rabbit 
hunting.  They  are  natural  hunters,  blood¬ 
thirsty  and  relentless,  with  the  tenacity 
of  a  bulldog.  They  follow  their  game  by 
scent  with  a  persistency  rarely  seen  in 
any  other  animal.  Almost  all  kinds  of 
game  are  in  deadly  fear  of  a  ferret.  The 
ferret  is  turned  loose  in  the  holes  or  bur¬ 
rows  of  the  game,  and  it  makes  its  escape 
unless  cornered,  when  it  can  easily  be 
caught  or  killed.  If  you  drive  rats  from 
your  buildings  a  few  times  with  a  ferret 
they  will  leave  and  not  show  up  again  for 
a  long  time.  The  ferret  will  make  bad 
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work  if  it  gets  loose  in  the  poultry  yard. 
It  will  kill  everything  it  can  get  at. 

All  the  training  a  ferret  needs  is  handling 
to  make  It  tame,  so  you  can  pick  it  up 
anywhere.  I  have  seen  good  hunters 
spoiled  by  rough  handling.  They  are  very 
playful,  and  make  fine  pets.  They  arc 
quite  hardy  when  properly  fed  and  housed 
but  will  not  stand  much  neglect.  The  age 
of  a  ferret  is  four  to  five  years,  but  with 
good  care  they  will  live  seven  or  eight 
years.  Six  or  eight  is  an  average  litter, 
but  I  have  had  them  raise  12  at  one  litter. 
Some  may  ask  whether  the  business  can 
be  overdone.  Not  any  more  than  raising 
Spring  chickens  or  hothouse  lambs,  for  it 
is  only  those  who  tend  strictly  to  business 
who  succeed.  I  have  customers  who  buy 
a  ferret  each  year  and  use  it  during  the 
hunting  season.  I  have  raised  ferrets  for 
nearly  20  years,  and  have  always  found 
a  market  for  all  I  could  raise. 

W.  J.  WOOD. 

A  SOUTHERN  VIEW  OF  OLEO. 

So  far  the  oleo  law  has  undoubtedly 
been  a  blessing  to  the  dairymen;  no  sooner 
was  the  new  law  pa.ssed  than  everyone, 
excepting  the  dairymen,  speculated  in 
butter,  and  all  butter  advanced;  the  10- 
cent  butter  to  15  cents,  12-cent  butter  to 
16  cents  and  18  cents,  and  creamery  to  22 
cents.  As  soon  as  all  of  the  butter  was 
bought  up  by  the  speculators,  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  oleomargarine  found  some¬ 
thing  that  again  colored  their  product,  and 
the  retailer’s  license  having  been  reduced 
from  $48  to  $6,  and  the  price  of  real  butter 
advanced,  the  oleomargarine  agents  went 
to  work  on  the  retailers  and  explained 
to  them  how  high  butter  would  be,  and 
how  low  both  oleo  and  the  license  were, 
and  induced  all  of  them  by  this  argument 
to  take  out  licenses — together  with  a  few 
tubs  of  oleomargarine.  When  the  specu¬ 
lators  had  secured  the  butter,  they  natu¬ 
rally  looked  around  for  an  outlet,  but 
found  retailers’  trade  all  selling  oleomar¬ 
garine,  and  unwilling  to  give  it  up.  Now 
the  butter  season  is  about  to  commence 
again,  and  the  Government  seems  to  have 
found  out  the  little  secret,  which  the 
Secret  Service  Department  has  been  look¬ 
ing  for  since  last  July.  With  warm 
weather  against  the  sale  of  oleomargarine 
and  the  little  yellow  secret  found  out,  the 
butter-makers  will  again  be  benefited,  and 
by  the  same  .speculators.  The  new  law 
has  been  of  great  benefit  to  both  manufac¬ 
turers  of  butter  and  oleo,  and  only  detri- 
rnental  to  speculators.  We  would  say  the 
aw  is  a  good  one.  We  are  of  the  opinion 

the  law  was  enforced  and  lived  up  to 
it  would  be  a  good  one;  but  the  temptation 
s  very  great  to  overstep  the  law  with 
just  a  little  palm  oil.  or  something  else. 


or  we  would  say.  just  a  little  tint  of  yel¬ 
low,  and  thereby  defraud  the  Government 
out  of  9%  cents  on  every  pound,  or  $5.80 
on  every  60-pound  tub  sold;  this  clean 
profit  is  worth  taking  chances  on.  We 
have  nothing  to  say  against  oleo  when 
made  and  sold  for  what  it  is,  but  it  cer¬ 
tainly  has  no  right  to  be  sold  for  butter 
under  a  disguise;  but  should  be  sold  for 
what  it  is  and  in  its  original  color,  and 
not  in  Imitation  of  a  much  finer  product. 
We  have  never  heard  anyone  say  the  law 
was  not  a  good  one;  no  doubt  the  retailer 
who  is  growing  rich  would  dislike  to  see 
the  color  taken  out,  so  his  customers 
would  have  to  ask  what  it  was.  This 
would  not  have  a  wholesome  effect  on  his 
feelings.  The  only  complaint  that  we 
have  heard  of  the  new  law  comes  from  the 
manufacturers  of  renovated  butter,  and 
we  think  theirs  a  very  just  complaint.  In 
our  opinion,  there  has  never  been  any 
need  of  the  numerous  stamps  on  renovated 
butter,  since  it  is  a  pure  butter,  and  not 
a  mixture.  We  do  believe,  however,  that 
the  Government  should  see  that  It  is  pure 
and  wholesome,  and  does  not  contain  too 
much  water.  The  stamps  are  an  injury  to 
the  renovated  butter  and  should  be  re¬ 
moved,  as  it  hurts  a  legitimate  business. 
Oleo  is  always  advertised  as  some  brand  of 
butter,  and  this  is  certainly  very  unfair; 
if  the  masses  of  people  prefer  it  to  butter, 
why  not  advertise  it  under  its  real  name? 
We  believe  the  law  to  be  a  good  one,  that 
w.ill  finally  prove  itself  so.  The  best  trade 
tell  us  that  they  prefer  to  sell  butter;  and 
they  only  sell  oleo  for  what  it  is,  being 
forced  to  sell  it  on  account  of  the  cheap 
stores  that  use  it,  and  thereby  detract 
from  the  better  class  of  trade. 

Kichmond,  Va.  s.  f.  Padgett  &  co. 


IMPROVING  COMMON  PASTURES. 

I  think  all  my  pastures  are  steadily  im 
proving,  and  on  my  out  pastures  I  simply 
keep  the  weeds  cut  or  pulled,  but  on  my 
pastures  nearer  home  I  keep  them  im- 
l)roving  by  top-dressing  with  barnyard 
manure,  and  I  also  scatter  the  seed  that 
accumulates  on  the  barn  fioor,  and  keep 
the  weeds  out.  I  have  no  pastures  that  are 
run  out.  but  I  think  if  I  had  I  should  try 
sowing  seed  and  top-dressing,  or  if  the 
land  was  of  such  a  condition  that  it  could 
be  conveniently  plowed  I  would  cultivate  it 
and  enrich  before  stocking  down  to  pas¬ 
ture  again.  A  good  deal  of  my  pasture  is 
limestone  ledge  with  a  heavy  mat  of  Blue 
grass,  and  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
cover  any  rocks  tliat  came  up  out  of  the 
ground  with  earth,  sow  seed  on  it  and  top- 
dress.  I  do  this  kind  of  work  at  odd  jobs 
when  we  have  time.  Of  course  such  pas¬ 
ture  dries  up  in  a  dry  time,  but  it  yields 
quite  a  lot  of  feed,  and  looks  better  than 
to  see  rocks  sticking  up. 

Vermont.  c.  M.  winslow. 

I  have  had  very  little  experience  in 
renovating  pastures,  as  mine  is  natural 
grass  land;  has  not  been  plowed  in  35 
years,  and  even  in  this  dry  time  is  good 
(we  have  had  no  rain  in  40  days).  A  year 
ago  I  had  a  meadow  that  was  so  badly 
run  out  that  1  intended  to  plow  it,  but  set 
aside  part  of  it  for  an  experiment.  1 
sowed  on  i)art  of  it  (the  experiment  plot) 
about  five  quarts  of  Timothy,  four  of  Red 
clover  and  one  of  Alsike  per  acre  and 
about  250  pounds  acid  phosphate  as  early 
in  the  Spring  as  I  could  work  it;  then 
harrowed  it  well  with  a  smoothing  harrow, 
and  it  now  looks  as  though  it  would  cut 
nearly  if  not  quite  three  times  as  much 
hay  as  the  piece  left  as  a  check.  Most  of 
my  land  seems  to  respond  to  phosphoric 
acid.  If  I  had  a  pasture  that  I  wanted  to 
improve  without  plowing  1  would  harrow 
it  well  late  in  the  Fall  and  when  the  frpst 
was  going  out  in  the  Spring  would  sow  a 
liberal  quantity  of  mixed  grass  seed.  The 
kind  would  depend  on  what  grew  well  on 
like  .soil  in  my  vicinity,  and  about  250 
pounds  acid  phosphate  or  the  same  of  good 
wood  ashes.  If  it  was  followed  by  a  wet 
season  I  would  expect  good  results;  if  a 
Spring  dry  like  this  would  get  my  trouble 
for  my  pains.  j.  e.  e. 

Pattersonville,  N.  Y. 


Apples  for  Cows.— I  have  never  fed 
apples  to  any  extent,  but  I  know  farmers 
do  feed  them,  but  I  think  they  get  the 
best  results  in  feeding  lightly,  say  four 
to  six  quarts,  and  I  do  not  know  that  the 
variety  of  apples  has  anything  in  particu¬ 
lar  to  do  with  the  results.  Two  feed.*! 
would  be  better  than  one.  and  I  would 
suggest  working  them  on  gradually.  I 
should  think  they  might  be  fed  whole,  but 
would  suggest  keeping  an  eye  on  the  cows 
in  case  they  get  choked. 

C.  M.  WINSLOW. 

Alfalfa  Notes.— Alfalfa  is  a  failure  so 
far  here;  quite  a  number  of  farmers  have 
tried  it.  We  have  a  clay  subsoil;  sandy 
Missouri  River  bottom  is  right  for  it;  they 
cut  three  times,  two  to  three  tons  per 
acre,  but  usually  cut  twice  and  leave  third 
crop  for  seed,  two  to  seven  bushels  pei 
acre.  It  will  bloat  cattle  and  kill  them  in 
pasture;  fine  for  horses,  mules  and  hog.'-, 
but  will  kill  sheep.  We  seed  same  as 
clover.  I  think  it  equal  in  value  wilt' 
clover  for  hay  when  kept  well,  but  is  easy 
to  mold,  it  is  hard  to  cure  in  this  climate, 
so  much  rain  and  dew  at  the  harvest  sea¬ 
son;  extra  fine  in  the  dry  West  irrigated. 

Law’son,  Mo.  ray. 


HEY,  THERE!  JUNK  MAN! 

I  want  to  know  how  much  you  will  give  me 
for  one  of  those  separators  that  claim  to  be  “just 
as  good”  as  the 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS 

I  put  in  one  of  them  last  year  because  the  agent 
claimed  it  was  “just  as  good”  as  a  DE  LAVAL 
machine  and  was  $10.-  cheaper.  I  have  looked  about 
and  gotten  some  separator  experience  since  then  an(i 
I  find  now  that  I  could  have  bought  a  DE  LAVAL 
machine  of  greater  actual  capacity  for  less  money  in 
the  first  place,  while  I  have  lost  money  every  day 
through  the  imx)erfect  skimming  of  this  machine, 
^ide  from  hard  running  and  trouble  of  all  kinds  from 
infernally  poor  construction. 

I  am  goin^  to  have  a  DE  LAVAL  machine  now 
if  I  have  to  “junk”  this  old  one  for  scrap-iron.  I 
know  it  will  save  its  cost  the  first  year  of  use  and 
should  be  good  for  twenty  years.  I  find  all  well- 
informed  dairy  farmers  are  using  DE  LAVAL 
machines  and  that  there  are  over  400,000  of  them. 

A  De  Laval  catalogue  may  save  this  experience. 


PHILADELPHIA  int  Ut  LAVAL  SbPAKATUR  CO. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
MONTREAL 
TORONTO 
WINNIPEG 


General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


SEPARATORS' 


The  largest  cream  aeparator  works  In  the  world 

is  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  demand  for  these  superior 
machines.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  Tubulars  sold 
every  year  to  dairymen  in  all  parts  of  the  earth.  What 
docs  this  demand  mean?  Why  do  the  Tubulars  sell  bet¬ 
ter  thftn  other  eeparmtors?  Becauee  they  are  better  maohlneA,  a« 
you  will  agree  If  you  examine  one.  Write  for  f^ee  oalalogue  No.  168. 

THE  SHARPLES  CO.,  P.  M.  SHARPLCS, 

Chicago,  Illinois*  Woat  Chestsr«  Pa* 


Dairy  Dollars 


We  claim  that  the 

EMPIRE 

Running  Cream  Separator 

will  make  you  more  money  than  any  other  ' 
separator  can  or  will,  because  the  Empire 
turns  more  easily,  is  more  easily 
cleaned  and  kept  clean  and  has  | 
fewer  parts  to  get  out  of  order. 

Send  for  our  book,  “A  Dairy¬ 
man's  Dollars;"  investigate  all 
claims  and  decide  for  yourself. 

^Empire  Cream  SeparatorCo. 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Western  Office,  Fisher  Bldg;., 

Chicago. 


DON’T  BE  HUMBUGGED 

by  Cream  Extractors  that  mix  water  with 
the  milk  and  do  not  extract. 

The  Superior  Cream  Extractor 

(NoWaterMixed  with  the  Milk) 
effects  a  complete  separation  In  an  hour 
by  a  circulation  of  cold  water  In  an  outer 
jacket,  A  trialconvinces,and  every  can 
Is  guaranteed.  Write  us  to-day  tor  our 
catalogue. 

8UPKRIOK  FENCE  MACHI.N'E  CO., 
183  Grand  River  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Mark  Your  Slock 
Dip  Your  Stock 
Cure  Your  Stock 
Shear  Your  Stock 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Ear 
Labels  and  Buttons,  Tattoo 
Markers,  Milk  Oil  Sheep  Dip 
Cooper  Sheep  Dip  (English), 
Worm  Powders,  Insect  Pow- 
der,  Rice's  Lice  RainL  Shears, 
Shearing  Machines,  Toxaline 
French  Worm  Cure,  Crooks, 
Bells,  Poultry  Tonic,  Poultry 
Bands,  Shepherds’  Cordial. 

All  Best  and  Cheapest. 

Write  for  Illii.tratcd  Catalogue. 

F.  8.  BURCH  &  CO., 

142  Illinois  St.  Chicago. 

Mention  this  paper. 


ROUND  SILO 

The  "Philadelphia.” 

The  only  Perfect  Continuous 
Open  Front  Silo  made.  See  our 
Patent  Roof.  Ask  for  catalog. 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER, 

331  Vine  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

AKso  made  in  the  West  by  the 
DUPLEX  MFG.  CO.,  South 
Superior,  Wis. 


SEND  FOR  CATAIX)GUB  AND 
PRICES  OF  THE 

DIRIQOSILO 

Manufactured  by 

D.B.  STEVENS  &  CO., 

AUBURN,  ME. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


CREAM  EXTRACTOR 

This  is  a  genuine 


jtai*  ’ 


FREE 


offer  ma<ie  to  introduce  the  People* 
Cream  Extractor  in  every  nelghbor- 
hootl.  It  Is  the  best  and  simplest  In 
the  world.  We  ask  that  you  show  It  to 
your  neighbors  who  have  cows.  Send 
your  name  and  the  name  of  the  near¬ 
est  freight  office.  Address 

PEOPLES  SUPPLY  CO., 

Dept.  86.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Pat.  May  21,1901. 


THE  ARRAS 

Cream  Extractor 

The  leading  Cream  Extractor 
on  the  market  because  milk  and 
water  are  not  mixed.  You  al¬ 
ways  have  pure,  sweet  milk  for 
home  use  and  not  diluted  for 
feeding.  The  most  convenient 
extractor  made  for  handling 
your  milk  In  Winter  as  well  as 
In  Summer.  It  saves  all  can 
lifting,  skimming  and  washing 
of  crocks.  It  is  easliy  kept 
clean.  Write  for  descriptive 
catalogue  and  special  introduc¬ 
tory  prices  to  THE  ARIIA.S 
CKEAM  SKPAK  ATOK  CO. 

Bluffton, Ohio. 


PRESCOTT’S  S 


KEEPS 


WINGING 
WIVEL 
TANCHION 
COWS  CLEAN 


Swings  forward  while  get¬ 
ting  up  or  lying  down.  Locks 
back  while  standing.  Full 
particulars  free.  PRBS(X)TT, 
99  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  CHAIN-HANGING 

Cattle  Stanchion 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  In¬ 
vented.  G  ives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illustrated 
Circular  and  I’rlcefreeon  application.  Manufactured 
by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON,  Forestvllle,  Conn. 


Stanchion 

— Deini?  an  J  mprovemant  orer 
Smitn’a  tightest,  tftrongeet, 
qalckasi,  BafMt  iwlog  •toooblot 
latch  and  aatoiDAtk 
lock.fYBdcomei  atatlonar/  when 
|op«Q.  Animal  cannot  taratttn  back¬ 
ing  oot.  Made  of  boat  Manonad  bard 
wood.  Pinaforfaalantng  with  avarv 
stanchion.  Sand  far  ^  “ 
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HUMOROUS 


Upon  one  side  the  farmers  stand, 

On  one  the  insects  small— 

O.ime  Nature  lines  the  two  teams  up 
And  tlien  she  cries.  ‘Tlay  Ball  I” 

—Buck. 

“How  beauUfully  Sadie’s  cheeks  are 
colored.  It  must  be  artificial.”  “Not  at 
all.  That’s  a  straight  flush.”— Life. 

“So  you  have  decided  to  get  anothei' 
physician?”  “I  have,”  answered  Mrs 
Cumrox.  “The  idea  of  his  prescribing 
flaxseed  tea  and  mustard  plasters  for 
I)eople  as  rich  as  we  are.” — Washington 
Star. 

“Yks,  the  Newriches’  reception  after 
the  horse  show  the  other  night  was  very 
select.  There  were  only  two  common 
people  there.”  “Who  were  they?”  “Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Nev/riches.” — Credit  Lost. 

Mhs.  Gwem:  “How  does  it  happen  that 
you  are  out  of  work?”  Dusty  Rhodes: 
“I  belonged  to  de  labor  union;  den  I 
joined  de  employers’  union,  and  I’m  out 
on  strike  against  meself  both  ways.”— 
New  York  Sun. 

“Awe  your  relations  friendly  toward 
the  defendant?”  asked  the  lawyer  who 
was  doing  a  cross-examination  stunt. 
“All  but  my  mother-in-law,”  replied  the 
man  in  the  box.  “She  ain’t  friendly  to¬ 
ward  anybody.”— Chicago  News. 

Ben'Evobent  Old  Lady  (outside  of 
candy  shop):  “Don’t  cry,  little  boy; 
come  in  here,  and  I’ll  buy  you  a  stick 
of  candy.”  Small  Urchin:  “Tanks;  dat’s 
wot  me  mudder  made  me  cry  for.  She 
keeps  de  store.” — Harvard  Lampoon. 

Faro  Ferd;  “Say,  Ike,  I  opined  we 
had  perty  nervy  kids  here  in  the  West, 
but  suffrin’  grizzlies!  They  hain’t  a 
marker  to  the  eastern  children.  Here’s 
an  account  of  how  four  little  boys  held 
up  a  bridal  train  at  a  weddin’!” — Chi¬ 
cago  News. 

Farmer  Hor.niuand  (reading  the 
markets):  “Pity  the  President  didn’t 
hev  no  more  luck  when  he  was  a-hunt- 
in’  down  there  in  Mississip.”  Mrs.  Hor- 
nihand:  “Why,  Silas?”  Farmer  Horni- 
hand:  “Hain’t  you  been  a-readin’  how 
the  bears  is  playin’  smash  with  the  cot¬ 
ton  crop?” — Baltimore  American. 

Seedsman:  “You  know,  ma’am,  you 
don’t  have  to  plant  your  potatoes  whole; 
you  can  cut  them  up  in  small  pieces.” 
Mrs.  Newmarket:  “Yes,  I  know;  that 
might  do  very  well  if  we  always  wanted 
to  raise  potatoes  for  Lyonnaise  or  for 
mashing;  but  we  should  probably  desire 
to  have  potatoes  served  whole,  now  and 
then.” — Boston  Transcript. 

“WiiAT  does  your  husband  think  of 
these  people  who  go  in  so  much  for  sym¬ 
bols?”  asked  Mrs.  Oldcaslle,  as  she  took 
a  seat  in  the  magnificent  library.  “Well, 
I  don’t  know  exactly,”  replied  her  hos¬ 
tess,  “but  it  always  seemed  to  me  as 
though  Josiah  kind  of  liked  the  clarinet 
best,  or  else  that  horn  they  pull  in  and 
out  so  fast  you  can  hardly  seem  to  see 
the  player’s  hand  go.” — Chicago  Record- 
Herald. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWHOIiESAI^E  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  VE  Deaiere 
profits.  In  use  6  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orante.  Low  prices  vlll  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W  INOERSOLL,  *48  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  V, 


For  30  days  to  the  readers  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  Beautiful  Imported  56-piece 

CHINA  TEA  SET 

or  Toilet  Set,  or  Parlor  Lamp,  or  Clock,  or  Watch 
and  many  other  articles  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion,  with  an  order  of  20  lbs.  of  our  New  Crop, 
60c.  Tea,  any  kind,  or  SO  lbs.  Baking  Pow¬ 
der,  46c.  a  lb.,  or  an  assorted  order  G?eas  and 
B.  P.  This  advertisement  MUST  accompany 
order. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  389.  ai  A  88  Tesey  Stre«t,  New  York. 


SPLENDID  !1  CALVES  M  PIGS 

“INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD”  and  SKIM  MILK. 

Union  City,  Pa.,  Jan.  3,  1903. 
International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dear  Sirs: — I  have  used  your  “International  Stock  Food”  for 
the  last  year  and  am  very  much  pleased  with  it,  because  it  is  all 
you  claim.  I  have  fed  it  to  Cows,  Calves  and  Pigs.  Last  year  I 
raised  my  calves  on  “International  Stock  Food”  and  skim  milk  and 
not  one  of  them  had  the  scours.  Yours  truly,  MATH.  ALLEN. 

■3-W»  Hbt*  Tkonuad,  of  Similar  TratImonUIi  and  Will  Pay  Yon  $1000  Ca.h  to  ProTO  That  Thay 
Are  Kol  Oennlne  and  rn<olleiied.'=^^ 

We  own  “lateruBtlonBl  Stork  Food  Farm,'*  which  is  located  12  miles  from  Minneapolis^ 
1  and  contains  650  acres.  W'o  feed  **l0ternatloiial  Stock  Food**  every  day  to  all  of  ourV 
WoBLD  Cbampiok  Staluoks,  Dak  Patch  1:69  Vs  and  Dibectum  2:05K;  to  our  Youko  Stallions,) 
Bbood  Marks,  Cults,  Work  Borsks,  Cattli  and  Boos.  •‘INTER.NATIONAh  STOCK  FOOir*? 

FEKpS  FOB  ONE  CENT*'®^  is  Prepared  from  Roots,  Herbs,  Seeds,  and  Barks  ands 
Won  the  Highest  Medal  at  Paris  Exposition  in  1900  as  a  High-Class  vegetable,  medicinal/ 

I  preparation  to  be  fed  to  stock  in  tinall  amounts  as  an  addition  to  the  regular  feed.  It{ 
is  a  Great  Aid  in  Growing  or  Fattening  stock  because  it  increases  the  appetito  and  Aidsv 
Digestion  and  Assimilation  to  that  each  animal  obtains  more  nutrition  from  the  grain  eaten. ^ 
I  tVo  positively  guarantee  that  Its  uso  will  make  you  extra  money  over  the  usual  Plan  of  Growingy 
I  and  Flattening  stuck.  •‘Interaalional  Stork  Food**  can  he  fed  in  safety  to  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,) 

_ _ _ _ _ _  :  Goats,  Hogs,  Colts,  Calves,  Lambs  or  Pigs.  It  it  Absolutely  Harmless  even  if  taken  into  the/ 

?  Human  System.  You  insist  on  eating  medicinal  fngredients  with  your  Own  food  at  every  meal.  Salk  is  a  stomach  tonic  and  worm  medicine,  Pepper  is  a  powerful  stimulatingc! 
<tonic»  Mustard  is  a  remedy  for  dyspepsia,  Vinegar  Is  a  diuretic.  You  eat  these  medicinal  ingredients  almost  with  every  mouthful  of  your  food,  and  it  is  proven  that  theseS 
)  medicines  promote  health  and  strength  for  people  and  Improve  their  digestion.  •‘lateraatloBsl  8toek  Food*’  contains  pure  vegetable  medicinal  ingredients  that  are  just  as  safe^ 
?and  as  necessary  an  addition  to  the  regular  feed  of  your  stock  If  you  desire  to  keep  them  in  the  best  possible  condition.  *4iiteroatioBal  Stork  Food’*  is  endorsed  by  Every  3 
\  High-Class  Farm  Paper.  It  purifies  the  blood,  stimulates  and  permanently  strengthens  the  ontiro  system  so  that  disease  is  prevented  or  cured.  ‘^International  Stock  Food**  ley 
)  sold  on  a  “Spot  Cash  Guarantee”  by  Fifty  Thousand  Dealers  thronghont  the  World.  VT^Your  Money  will  be  Promptly  Refunded  in  Any  case  of  failure.  It  will  make  your  Calvesc 
^  or  Pigs  grow  Amazingly  and  has  the  largest  sale  in  the  World  for  keeping  them  healthy.  07”  Beware  of  the  many  Cheap  and  Inferior  Imitations!  Mo  Chemist  ean  separate  all  tke) 

>  Different  powdered  Koots,  Herbs,  Barks  and  Seeds  that  we  nse.  Any  One  elalraing  to  do  so  Must  bo  an  Ignoramns  or  n  Falsifier*  S 

i^C^:XCCC<)COOCCCCCCOCCCC<XX>CCC^ 

WMAT  PEOPLE  SAY  ABOUT  THIS  BOOK. 


International  Stock  Food  Co., 

Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Dear  Sirs: — I  received  your  “International  Stock  Book”  and 
was  more  than  pleased  with  it*  It  is  worth  more  than  $10.00  to 
me.  Very  truly  yours*  RICHARD  J.  MORRISSEY. 


I  ■ 

H  a 


A  $3000.00  STOCK 


INTERNATIONAI.  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  ODESSA,  MO. 

Dear  Sirs:—Your  “International  Stock  Book”  duly  received, 
and  it  is  the  best  thing  of  its  class  that  I  have  ever  seen.  There  is 
a  volume  of  useful  articles  in  it  from  start  to  finish. 

Respectfully,  GEO.  W.  NULL. 


EE 


IT  CONTAINS  183  LARGE  ENGRAVINGS  OF  HORSES,  OATTLE,  SHEEP,  POULTRY,  ETO. 

Tli«  CoT.r  of  thii  Book  ii  *  Beaatifal  Lira  Stock  Pictur.  •7'PrlBteiI  In  Six  BrillUat  Colon.  Six.  of  the  book  is  6k  by  9k  ineb.s.  It  e..t  as  f  (IHK)  to  h»Te  our  Artists  snd  EngroTars 
moke  these  Engrerings.  It  describes  common  Diseeecs,  and  tells  how  to  treat  them.  It  also  fives  Description,  History  and  Illustrations  of  the  DifTerent  Breeds  of  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep,  Ooats,  Hogs  and  Poultry.  It  contains  Life  Engravings  of  many  very  noted  Animals,  and  also  testimonials.  The  Editor  Of  This  Paper  Will  Tell  Too  That  You  Ought  To  Havo 
This  Stock  Book  In  Your  Library  For  Reference.  Krlt  Contains  a  Finely  Illustrated  Veterinary  Department  That  Will  Sava  Ton  Hundreds  of  Dollars. 

WE  WILL  MAIL  IT  TO  YOU  ABSOLUTELY  FREE.  J^Postage  Prepaid. 

'We  Will  Pay  Von  $10.00  Cash  iC  book  Is  not  as  described.  Wriu  os  at  one.,  latter  er  postal  eard,  and  absweb  thesk  a  QCISTlOMs 

Ist.— Name  This  Paper.  iSd.— How  Mach  Stock  Have  Yont 

We  Employ  Over  300  People  and  have  i  1  Largest  Stock  Food  Factory  in  the  World. 

Hundreds  of  Thousands  of  Testimonials.  S  INTEKNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,U.S.  A.  l  . CapUal  Paid  in,$l,0M,000^ 


Refer  to  Any  Bank  in  Minneapolis. 
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600,000  Feetof  Space  in  Our  Hew  Factory. 


CORN  HARVESTING 

byuBinKtheBAOOKRCttBN  HARVKSTERthan  by 
any  other  known  method.  Do  not  wait,  inveetiRate 
nowl  Address  I.  Z-  .MERRIAM,  Whitewater,  WIs. 


Done- 

Faster, 

Easier, 

Cheaper 


BLIZZARD 


Feed  and  Ensilage 

Guttei* 

Does  everything,  cuts 
hay,  straw,  ensilage, 
shreds  fodder  and  fills 
the  silo  to  any  height; 
all  done  by  one  machine. 
Sold  on  full  guarantee. 
Write  for  catalogue. 
Joseph  Dick 
Agricultural  Works, 
Box  69,  Canton,  Ohio. 


NO  PAINTING  REQUIRED  Xhall 

Hoofing.  Can 
be  easily  laid 
as  the  wor k 
only  consists  of 
mailing  and  co¬ 
rn  e  n  1 1  n  g  the 
Joints.  Samples, prices  &  booklet  giving  Instructions 
ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.  fer  laying  sent 


82  I’ine  .St.,  New  York. 


’  free  postpaid. 


READY 

ROOFING 

Huy  of  us  Direct  and 
Save  Money. 
Best  goods.  Our  prices 
surprise.  'Write  us. 

S.  E.  MCDONOUGH  &  Co. 
Dept.  C.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


(jweiicxKoweJ 

Translation-Cxim  \s  kin^' 


y 


^4  MCCORMICK 

VERTICAL 


^  BINDER 


CORN  BINDEl 


In  the  language  of  the  Indian,  after  which  onr 
great  American  crop  was  named,  corn  is  king.  The 
grain  value  of  the  corn  crop  is  approximately 
$1 ,000,000,000.  It  is  estimated  that  the  stalks  and 
fodder  are  worth  as  much  more.  Think,  then,  of  the 
amount  you  can  make  hy  saving  all  of  your  corn  crop. 

^/>e  McCORMICK 

corn  hinder  and  hnsker  and  shredder  enables  yon  to 
save  this  part  of  the  corn  crop  that  has  in  past  years 
gone  to  waste. 


Address  Nearest  McCormick  Branch, 
Albany,  Rochester,  Elmira,  Ogdensburg. 


CRE  OF  CORN 


I.  Its  wonderful  possibilities  practical- 
in  tlie  newest  and  latest  Silage  work; 


"Corn  la  King. 

ly  developeai 


MODERN  SILAGE  METHODS.” 

•  An  entirely  new  and  practical  work  on  Silos,  their  con- 

Istruction  and  the  process  of  filling,  to  which  is  added 
.  complete  and  reliable  information  regarding  Silage  and 

I  Its  composition;  feeding  and  a  treatise  on  rations  i 

r  -  .  .  -  -  • 


l>eing  a  Feeders’  and  Dairymens’  Guide. 

I-Advantages  of  fhe  Silo.  lY  -  How  to  Make  Sllaga. 
II  -Building  the  Silo.  V -Feeding  Silage. 

Ill— Silage  Crops.  VI— A  Feeder’s  Guide. 

812papes  of  plain,  practical  Information  for 
practical  mon.  Contains  just  the  things 
you  bare  w»nted  to  know  and  could  not  find  elae-  ^ 

I  whore.  Coftyvighted  1903.  Postpaid  for  10 
cenU,  etamps  or  coin. 

JHE  SILVER  MFC.  CO., 

Salem,  Ohio, 
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TALKS  ABOUT  FARM  MACHINERY. 

THE  MOWING  MACHINE  AND  ITS  USES. 

Why  One  Machine  Outwears  Another. 

DIFFERENCES  IN  MACHINES.— The  mowing  ma¬ 
chine  of  to-day  is  a  comparatively  complete  machine 
and  quite  automatic  in  its  construction,  yet  one 
farmer  makes  it  wear  10  years  and  another  half  the 
time.  Are  all  machines  alike?  No;  from  the  same 
factory  and  the  same  shipment  a  difference  in  wear 
is  always  found.  The  uniformity  of  manufacture  is 
far  greater  than  the  uniformity  of  care  and  manage¬ 
ment  after  the  farmer  buys  them.  There  are  many 
things  to  consider  in  buying  a  machine.  What  kind 
of  meadows?  Are  they  smooth  and  free  from  stone? 
If  so,  buy  the  long-cutting  machines,  six  or  seven 
feet.  Do  not,  however,  buy  a  seven-foot  cut  attached 
to  a  five-foot  gear.  The  manufacturers  made  a  mis¬ 
take  in  this  particular;  the  gear  was  too  light  for  the 
extra  cut,  which  is  to-day  a  fatal  mistake  in  every 
machine  I  know.  Competition  has  forced  economy, 
and  the  amount  of  iron 
has  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

POINTS  IN  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION. — With  many  farm¬ 
ers  the  sic^ile  guard-plate 
has  come  to  be  very  popu¬ 
lar,  and  it  certainly  has 
some  merit.  There  is  also 
some  disadvantage;  when 
the  scythe  is  dull  or  the 
machine  old  and  worn,  the 
cut  will  be  much  smooth¬ 
er,  the  rough  edge  of  the 
plate  holding  the  grass 
steady.  There  has  been  a 
disposition,  however,  in 
my  experience  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  fact  and 
use  a  scythe  longer  with¬ 
out  sharpening.  The  strain 
upon  the  gear  is  none  the 
less  and  the  wear  is  there¬ 
fore  increased,  and  this 
wear  comes  upon  the 
small  pinion  wheel  and 
the  shaft  connecting  with 
the  pitman.  A  machine 
cannot  do  good  work  with 
worn  gear.  There  is  a 
principle  of  some  value 
involved  when  the  small 
pinion  wheel  is  situated  in 
a  bearing  getting  its  pow¬ 
er  direct  from  the  wheels, 
instead  of  the  axle,  in  that  the  alignment  is  more 
likely  to  remain  perfect.  Machinery  wears  very  rap¬ 
idly  when  not  in  line.  It  seems  to  me  also  that  the 
Babbitt  metal  box  has  an  advantage  over  the  brass 
box;  10  cents’  worth  of  metal  will  often  produce  a 
tight-fitting  box,  another  point  of  value. 

WHERE  IMPROVEMENT  IS  NEEDED.— The 
guide  plates  holding  the  scythe  to  its  place  and  the 
portion  of  the  scythe  they  touch  become  worn,  caus¬ 
ing  a  loose-playing  cut,  the  scythe  is  therefore  not 
held  close  to  the  guard-plate.  If  all  designers  would 
make  these  guides  longer,  so  that  each  section  would 
be  covered  in  scythe  movement,  there  would  then  be 
equal  wear  and  an  opportunity  to  close  down  the 
guide  plates  and  still  easily  remove  the  scythe.  When 
the  scythe  plays  distant  from  the  guard  plates  we 
have  the  same  trouble  found  in  shears  when  they 
get  loose.  Care  should  be  exercised  to  maintain  a 
proper  alignment  of  the  cutter  bar.  These  long-cut 
machines  wear  rapidly  where  the  cutter  bar  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  shoe,  and  should  be  constantly  watched 


and  the  wear  taken  up.  With  a  fast-walking  team 
and  possible  obstructions  the  draft  spring  is  a  saving 
to  the  machine.  Do  not  cut  too  close.  The  crowns 
of  forage  plants  are  easily  injured,  and  the  extra  hay 
secured  does  not  recompense. 

SUGGESTIONS  PROM  EXPERIENCE.— The  wood 
pitman  is  to  be  desired,  and  manufacturers  are  slowly 
coming  to  realize  it.  If  one  breaks  there  is  no  neces¬ 
sity  of  going  to  town — a  few  minutes  builds  a  new 
one.  Watch  the  end  of  the  pole  when  the  machine 
is  in  motion;  if  there  is  constant  vibration  or  side 
draft  something  is  wrong,  either  fundamentally  with 
the  construction  or  with  the  handling.  Have  every 
bolt  and  joint  tight.  See  that  the  track  clearer  is 
adjusted  to  permit  of  an  open  way  for  the  shoe  or 
wheel;  otherwise  the  cut  grass  lying  against  the 
standing  grass  will  have  to  be  recut,  and  a  severe 
strain  upon  the  machine  because  it  lies  loose,  there 
being  nothing  to  hold  it,  unlike  the  standing  grass. 
Probably  more  poor  oil  is  used  upon  farm  machinery 
than  elsewhere.  It  may  be  bought  at  a  country 


store,  where  no  effort  is  made  to  keep  high-grade 
oils,  and  this  stuff  possesses  very  little  lubricating 
power.  The  bearings  soon  gum  and  grind  out.  I  do 
not  mean  to  disregard  the  thick  and  of  course  darker 
colored  oils.  These  heavy  oils  are  of  high  grade,  and 
when  carefully  examined  are  quite  transparent  and 
free  from  foreign  matter.  The  lighter  oils  will  look 
clean,  but  they  are  not  to  be  used  upon  slow-running 
bearings  in  hot  weather.  They  will  run  off  almost 
immediately. 

CARE  REQUIRED. — One  needs  a  mechanical  ear 
as  well  as  eye.  Have  you  "not  said  “Something  is 
wrong  with  that  mower,”  when  perhaps  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant,  by  the  rattle?  The  operator  should 
quickly  observe  any  change  from  a  steady  even  click 
to  an  uneven  rattle;  look  out  for  loose  bolts,  keep 
oiled,  run  only  a  sharp  scythe  against  a  sharp  guard 
plate.  Use  the  tilter  only  when  necessary  in  lodged 
grass.  Hold  a  steady  rein  upon  the  team.  Always 
raise  cutter  bar  at  the  corners;  have  a  clear  track, 
have  a  pail  of  water  in  the  lot,  and  wet  the  scythe 


when  it  gums.  Do  not  cut  wet  grass.  Keep  weight 
and  vibration  from  the  neck  of  the  team.  Take  the 
harness,  or  at  least  the  collars  off  at  noon.  Carry  a 
wrench,  bolts,  cold  chisel,  punch  and  whetstone  in 
the  tool  box,  and  also  a  couple  of  new  sections,  and 
then  above  all  things  attend  strictly  to  mowing,  and 
many  of  the  mowing  machine  difficulties  will  van¬ 
ish.  _  H.  E.  c. 

NUKSERYMEN  AND  FUMIGATED  STOCK. 

Is  the  Practice  General  7 

Has  the  practice  of  fumigating  nursery  stock  with 
cyanide  of  potash  to  destroy  the  San  Jos6  scale  become 
general?  A  few  years  ago  much  was  said  about  this, 
but  now  little  is  heard  from  it.  Are  nurserymen  gener¬ 
ally  fumigating  their  stock,  or  do  many  of  them  seem 
to  have  discontinued  it?  Do  you  conssider  it  a  perfect 
remedy  for  the  scale? 

As  far  as  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  Delaware  are 
concerned  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  nursery  of  any 
note  but  what  fumigates  all  nursery  stock  that  re¬ 
quires  it.  I  cannot  say 
about  New  York  and  west¬ 
ern  nurseries,  but  know 
many  do  it.  I  know  of  no 
Instance  where  it  has  been 
discontinued,  and  it  is 
really  the  only  safeguard 
against  insects,  not  only 
San  Josd  scale  but  the 
Woolly  aphis  on  apple  and 
the  Black  aphis  on  peach 
roots,  and  some  other  in¬ 
jurious  insects.  I  not  only 
believe  it  effective  but 
know  positively  that  it  is 
when  properly  done,  and 
am  satisfied  that  most 
kinds  of  nursery  stock  will 
endure  heavier  charges 
than  our  entomologists 
generally  recommend.  Still 
it  is  a  very  dangerous 
thing,  and  too  much  cau¬ 
tion  cannot  be  given,  both 
as  to  animal  and  vegetable 
life.  We  not  only  fumigate 
our  nursery  trees,  but  use 
it  in  our  violet  houses,  but 
not  for  any  other  green¬ 
house  stock,  as  from  our 
experience  the  double  vio¬ 
let  is  the  only  greenhouse 
plant  that  will  stand  a 
charge  that  is  strong 
enough  to  destroy  insect 
life.  It  has  been  said  that  it  will  kill  the  red  spider, 
one  of  the  worst  of  greenhouse  pests,  but  from  our 
experience  a  charge  that  would  kill  this  insect  would 
destroy  all  vegetable  life.  I  think  the  time  not  far 
distant  when  those  who  use  nursery  stock  will  de¬ 
mand  fumigation,  and  if  the  legislation  that  has  been 
passed  in  nearly  every  State  had  simply  made  thor¬ 
ough  fumigation  compulsory  for  all  nursery  stock  sub¬ 
ject  to  scale  it  would  have  been  far  more  sensible  and 
effective  than  all  the  inspection  and  other  foolish  laws 
that  have  been  enacted.  chas.  black. 

New  Jersey. 

The  nurseries  of  this  State  are  examined  once  a  year 
for  scale.  If,  on  careful  examination,  no  scale  is  dis¬ 
covered  the  owner  of  that  nursery  is  not  required  to 
fumigate  the  trees  grown  upon  his  own  land.  There 
are  but  few  nurseries  who  are  not  compelled  to  buy 
something  from  nurseries  out  of  this  State.  All  stock 
coming  from  other  States  must  be  inspected  by  the 
authorities  before  it  is  sold,  and  must  be  fumigated 
whether  any  scale  has  been  discovered  or  not.  The 
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authorities  have  an  arrangement  with  the  railroads 
by  which  they  are  notified  promptly  of  a  shipment  of 
all  nursery  stock  from  points  outside  the  State,  so 
that  when  the  stock  arrives  at  the  nursery  in  New 
York  State  a  representative  is  there  to  examine  and 
pass  upon  it.  chas.  a.  green. 

New  York. 

We  do  not  know,  but  we  presume  it  must  be  the 
general  understanding  that  stock  is  fumigated.  We 
cannot  speak  for  others.  We  fumigate  everything 
thoroughly.  We  never  knowingly  fumigated  scale. 
We  burn  it;  but  we  have  noticed  live  aphis  on  trees 
after  the  most  thorough  doses  as  prescribed  by  the 
experiment  stations.  edward  reiters. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  do  not  think  the  fumigation  of  nursery  stock  is 
general  by  any  means.  Many  have  decided  that  there 
have  been  thousands  of  trees  hurt  by  it  if  the  full 
strength  is  used  according  to  instructions  given  years 
ago.  We  have  lost  quite  heavily  ourselves  fumigating 
trees.  Thus  far  there  has  never  been  a  case  of  scale 
found  on  any  nursery  stock  we  have  ever  grown,  but 
we  try  to  be  law-abiding  citizens  and  propose  to  be 

so  yet.  J.  G-  HARRISON  &  SONS. 

Maryland. 

The  nurserym.en  in  Tennessee  did  not  fumigate  un¬ 
til  about  two  years  ago.  I  think  that  the  nurserymen 
over  the  State  are  practically  all  fumigating  now. 
We  have  several  nurseries  here,  and  practically  all  of 
them  have  fumigating  houses  and  are  fumigating  not 
only  the  stock  they  send  out  but  all  of  the  roots, 
scions  and  buds  they  are  using  in  their  nurseries.  I 
consider  it  one  of  the  best  preventives  against  the 
introduction  of  insect  pests  of  all  kinds.  I  think  it  is 
an  eifective  remedy  for  scale,  when  properly  done. 
Til  ere  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that  it  is  the 
very  best  preventive  that  can  be  adopted,  and  I  con¬ 
sider  that  the  laws  of  all  the  States  ought  to  require 
it.  It  is  not  at  all  expensive  when  one  is  properly 
prepared.  J*  c.  hale. 

Tennessee. 

We  do  not  think  the  fumigation  of  nursery  stock 
has  become  general  except  in  States  where  required 
by  law;  in  fact,  in  talking  with  other  nurserymen  we 
find  a  great  many  of  them  decidedly  skeptical  as  to 
its  value.  Personally,  we  believe  fumigation  is  an 
effective  remedy  for  San  Jos6  scale,  provided  it  is 
properly  done,  though  we  must  confess  we  have  had 
no  experience  in  this  line,  as  we  have  never  had  any 
of  the  scale  to  cope  with.  We  believe,  however,  that 
fumigation  is  advisable  on  nearly  all  nursery  stock, 
whether  infested  with  San  Jos6  scale  or  not.  There 
are  frequently  other  insects  disposed  of  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  trees.  The  greatest  disadvantage  in  fumi¬ 
gating  is  the  fact  that  during  the  Winter  so  many  in¬ 
sects  are  either  In  the  egg  or  in  such  a  condition  that 
the  fumes  will  not  reach  them.  However,  as  a  whole, 
we  are  in  favor  of  fumigation,  and  apply  It  constantly. 

Missouri.  STARK  BROS. 

I  believe  the  reliable  nurserymen  are  fumigating 
all  the  fruit  tree  stock  they  .ship  out.  So  far  as  the 
scale  on  nursery  stock  is  concerned  I  believe  the  fumi¬ 
gation  is  effectual,  but  it  is  no  lasting  protection  to 
those  who  buy  and  plant  the  trees.  Orchards,  shrubs 
and  many  other  plants  are  infested  with  it  all  over 
the  country  and  it  will  soon  spread  to  all  trees. 
Remedies  should  be  applied  to  all  trees,  shrubs,  etc., 
where  the  scale  is  found;  otherwise  it  is  unnecessary 
for  nurserymen  to  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
fumigating  their  stock.  It  will  be  impossible  to  keep 
the  scale  out  of  nurseries  when  orchards,  shrubs,  etc., 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  nurseries,  covered  with  scale, 
are  left  without  using  the  remedies  for  its  destruc¬ 
tion.  Universal  destruction  to  the  scale  is  the  only 
sure  remedy.  edwtn  hoyt. 

Connecticut. 

There  has  never  been  any  San  Jos6  scale  found  in 
Dansville  or  vicinity,  so  we  are  not  in  the  way  of 
hearing  much  scale  talk,  and  the  nurserymen  of  Dans¬ 
ville  have  not  generally  adopted  fumigation.  Out  of 
about  40  nurserymen  here  only  two  have  fumiga¬ 
tion  houses,  and  since  we  have  no  scale  there  is  not 
much  opportunity  for  testing  the  real  efficacy  of  our 
fumigation  work.  Personally  we  fumigate  every¬ 
thing  that  comes  on  our  grounds  that  is  not  grown 
in  Dansville,  and  when  requested  we  fumigate  all 
sales  for  shipment.  So  far  we  are  unable  to  see  any 
benefit  to  our  plantings  from  fumigation  of  stock. 
The  fumigated  seedlings  seem  just  as  subject  to  aphis 
and  other  pests  as  the  unfumigated.  Still  since  it 
does  not  hurt  the  stock  and  may  do  good,  we  keep  up 
the  practice.  I  do  not  believe  nurserymen  generally 
fumigate  unless  they  actually  have  scale.  I  do  believe 
that  they  honestly  endeavor  to  .stamp  it  out  by  de¬ 
stroying  the  trees  wherever  they  are  found  to  be  in¬ 
fested,  and  that  the  State  inspectors  are  a  great  help 
in  locating  the  pest  and  keeping  it  in  subjection.  I 
further  believe  that  there  is  more  danger  of  spread¬ 
ing  the  pest  from  orchards  than  from  nurseries.  That 


may  not  have  been  so  in  the  past,  but  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  so  at  present.  From  all  I  can  learn  of  the  lime, 
sulphur  and  salt  treatment  that  seems  to  me  to  be 
more  efficacious  for  orchard  work  than  fumigation. 

New  York.  geo.  a.  sweet. 

We  are  not  able  to  say  that  the  fumigation  of  nur¬ 
sery  stock  is  general,  but  our  impression  is  that  every 
year  more  is  treated.  In  Maryland  it  is  supposed  to 
be  done  throughout  the  State.  We  would  not  think 
of  sending  out  stock  without  its  being  fumigated.  If 
properly  done  we  consider  it  the  best  remedy  we 
know,  not  only  to  destroy  scale,  but  other  insects. 
While  there  has  not  been  so  much  said  about  it,  the 
last  year  or  two,  you  will  find  many  nurserymen 
are  fumigating  even  though  their  State  laws  do  not 
make  it  compulsory.  We  feel  safer  to  fumigate,  even 
our  huds  before  we  put  them  in  our  seedlings,  also 
grafts  before  we  put  them  on  our  stocks,  and  fumi¬ 
gate  our  stocks  that  we  graft  on.  Like  spraying,  it 
needs  experience,  and  to  be  done  thoroughly.  It  is  a 
business  proposition,  and  we  consider  it  a  good  one. 

Maryland.  w.  m.  peters’  sons. 

We  think  that  all  the  leading  nurserymen  have 
built  fumigating  houses,  and  fumigate  all  trees  which 
their  customers  ask  them  to,  or  in  shipping  to  States 
which  demand  that  fumigating  be  done  under  their 
laws.  We  suppose  there  is  no  question,  from  what 
the  experiment  stations  tell  us,  that  proper  fumigation 
in  properly-constructed  houses  will  destroy  the  San 
Jos6  scale.  It  will  also  destroy  trees  that  are  not  well 
ripened  up,  and  it  is  practically  impossible  to  fumi¬ 
gate  stock  for  Fall  shipment  without  injuring  it  more 
or  less.  We  think  the  tendency  among  nurserymen 
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is  not  to  fumigate  unless  they  have  to,  or  only  to 
fumigate  perfectly  dormant  stock  that  is  dug  late  in 
the  Fall  and  carried  over  for  Spring  shipment.  We 
believe  that  many  of  the  best  nurserymen  are  doing 
this  right  along.  The  San  Jos4  scale  is  so  generally 
disseminated  over  the  country  that  we  think  people 
have  made  up  their  minds  that  it  is  a  pest  already 
here,  and  must  be  fought  the  same  as  other  insects 
and  diseases.  the  storrs  &  harrison  co. 

Ohio. 

We  do  not  think  that  fumigation  of  nursery  stock 
for  the  destruction  of  the  San  Jos6  scale  has  become 
by  any  means  general.  Of  course  where  nurseries 
have  become  infested  with  the  scale  they  have  been 
obliged  to  fumigate  the  stock,  and  a  few  States  are 
now  demanding  that  all  stock  shipped  into  their  terri¬ 
tory  shall  be  fumigated,  but  there  are  only  a  few  of 
such  States,  though  some  require  that  stock  handled 
by  nurserymen  in  those  States  shall  be  fumigated. 
Some  of  the  New  York  nurserymen  have  required  that 
stock  shipped  to  them  be  fumigated,  but  we  do  not 
think  this  has  been  the  rule  by  any  means,  and  where 
certificates  show  that  stock  is  clean,  healthy  and  in 
good  condition  we  do  not  think  there  has  been  any 
general  fumigation.  We  do  not  hear  near  so  much 
now  of  the  San  Jos6  scale  as  we  did  a  few  years  ago. 
People  are  learning  to  fear  it  less,  and  are  learning 
better  how  to  handle  it  or  control  it,  and  we  think 
as  their  experience  increases  they  will  find  it  less 
troublesome  to  control,  though  to  do  so  severe  mea¬ 
sures  must  bejised.  If  fumigation  is  properly  done  it 
is  doubtless  a  very  effective  remedy,  but  it  must  be 
thoroughly  done,  otherwise  the  results  will  only  be 
partially  successful.  We  do  not  think  there  is  any 


necessity  of  compulsory  or  general  fumigation,  though 
where  stock  has  become  infested  it  certainly  should 
be  very  thoroughly  fumigated.  We  believe  that  the 
surest  plan  would  be  that  all  stock  found  infested  be 
destroyed,  and  in  fact  the  whole  block  of  trees  in 
which  it  was  found,  and  if  trees  are  sent  out  only 
from  good  healthy  blocks  free  from  infection  there  is 
no  need  of  fumigation.  albertson  &  hobbs. 

Indiana.  _ _ 

THE  PRIZE-WINNING  GRANGE  HALL. 

The  picture  on  first  page.  Fig.  162,  and  diagrams 
shown  in  Fig.  163,  show  an  ideal  Grange  hall,  owned 
by  Webster  Grange.  It  is  82  feet  long  and  36  feet 
wide,  two  stories  high.  Lower  hall  is  15  feet  between 
floor  and  ceiling;  upper  or  Grange  lodge  room  is  13 
feet.  You  will  see  from  the  diagram  that  it  has  all 
of  the  necessary  conveniences  for  a  first-class  hall; 
two  retiring  rooms,  with  toilet  rooms,  also  a  com¬ 
mittee  room  at  the  right  of  reception  room.  The  cost 
of  this  hall  to  build  at  the  present  price  of  material 
would  not  be  less  than  $6,000.  The  lower  hall  is  fitted 
up  with  a  large  stage  with  a  20-foot  opening,  and  has 
six  scenes  and  two  drop  curtains,  one  an  advertising 
one  that  paid  for  the  whole  of  the  scenery  and  cur¬ 
tains;  dressing  rooms  under  stage.  There  are  no 
posts  in  the  lower  hall;  the  upper  floor  is  carried  by 
four  steel  girders  23  inches  high,  leaving  the  lower 
hall  clear  from  all  posts,  making  an  excellent  floor 
for  dancing,  etc.  The  floor  itself  is  hard  maple.  At 
the  left  on  entering,  as  shown  by  the  diagrams,  is 
a  kitchen;  on  the  right  Is  a  ticket  office  and  store 
room.  The  hall  has  an  immense  cellar,  and  in  it  is 
located  a  steam  boiler  for  heating  the  whole  building, 
and  it  does  its  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  There 
is  also  in  the  basement  an  acetylene  gas  machine 
which  lights  the  whole  building,  with  a  large  outside 
lamp  in  front  arch  over  the  doors,  also  a  cistern  that 
holds  about  150  barrels  of  water  in  the  cellar.  The 
roof  is  covered  with  old-style  tin.  dufay  wright. 

Master  of  Webster  (N.  Y.)  Grange. 


SOME  TRICKS  OF  WESTERN  LAND  SHARKS 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  tricks  of 
“land  sharks”  in  the  western  real  estate  business,  but 
the  fact  that  many  home-seekers  from  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  States  are  still  being  swindled  in  these 
deals  leads  me  to  doubt  whether  the  methods  of  the 
agents  are  as  generally  known  as  they  should  be. 
Some  facts  about  these  frauds  have  been  brought  to 
my  notice  recently  which  might  be  useful  to  some  of 
your  readers.  Land  companies  lead  us  to  believe  that 
they  have  a  fixed  commission  of  $1  per  acre  In  making 
a  transaction,  but  in  reality  their  limit  is  usually  reg¬ 
ulated  by  their  opportunity.  For  instance,  an  Illinois 
farmer  who  paid  $7,000  for  a  piece  of  land  in  South 
Dakota  not  long  since,  learned  after  the  bargain  was 
closed  that  he  had  made  the  agent  a  present  of  $3,000, 
as  he  could  have  bought  the  farm  directly  from  the 
owner  for  $4,000.  In  another  deal  an  agent  made  $2,600 
on  the  sale  of  land  to  an  eastern  man  at  $28  an  acre, 
$25  being  the  seller’s  price.  These  examples  show 
that  home-seekers  from  the  older  States  pay  pretty 
dearly  for  the  “free  rides”  the  real  estate  companies 
offer  to  those  who  deal  through  their  firms.  Many 
who  contemplate  buying  in  the  West  will  say:  “Here 
is  a  real  estate  man  who  can  show  me  just  what  I 
want.  I  have  not  the  time  nor  money  to  travel  in 
search  of  a  farm.”  Such  buyers  usually  give  their 
money  to  the  agent  and  their  time  to  paying  off  a 
mortgage.  A  man  would  do  better  to  take  a  little 
time  and  find  what  he  wants  at  a  normal  price,  leav¬ 
ing  out  the  unnecessary  expense  of  a  middleman’s 
commission.  If  money  is  too  scarce  with  him  he  can 
hire  out  in  almost  any  new  farming  country  at  fair 
wages,  learning  something  about  western  farming 
and  the  price  of  land  in  the  meantime.  If  he  is  led 
by  a  land  agent  he  will  be  steered  clear  of  farmers 
or  anyone  who  will  give  him  correct  information, 
and  probably  be  “worked”  by  the  “cappers”  who  are 
hired  by  the  dealers  to  go  eastward  a  short  distance 
along  the  railway  lines  and  come  back  with  land  ex¬ 
cursions  from  farther  east.  They  are  then  ready  to 
play  the  role  of  land-seeker  and  offer  bids  on  prop¬ 
erty  which  the  real  buyer  is  considering  with  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  making  him  eager  .to  close  the  deal,  being  un¬ 
der  the  iftipression  that  he  is  in  danger  of  losing  an 
exceptional  bargain.  In  this  way  he  is  led  to  invest 
in  the  fii’st  bargain  offered  before  time  is  given  him 
to  post  himself  on  real  values.  Some  dealers  are  far 
enough  lost  to  honor  to  bribe  renters  or  others  on 
the  property  examined  to  help  in  the  fraud,  or  at 
least  to  keep  quiet  and  not  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  sale  of  the  place  at  a  robber  price.  I  know  of  two 
cases  where  the  agent  has  hoodwinked  old  friends  and 
schoolmates  in  this  way.  Land  is  sometimes  bought 
by  land  dealers  from  residents  in  western  communities 
at  figures  far  above  existing  prices,  with  the  result 
of  creating  fictitious  values.  They  do  not  try  to  sell 
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such  land,  but  hold  it  as  an  example  of  prosperity 
and  a  proof  of  the  advance  in  the  price  of  property — 
a  decoy  to  the  unwary  land  hunter.  To  sum  it  all 
up,  where  is  the  use  of  a  middleman  at  all  in  this 
business?  A  farmer  knows  what  he  wants  better  than 
an  agent.  Let  him  go  about  it  in  the  natural  way 
and  get  it  instead  of  paying  $20  an  acre  for  land  which 
he  could  buy  for  $10  by  taking  a  second  look.  I  should 
like  to  be  sure  that  every  prospective  land  buyer 
knew  these  points,  for  the  right  thing  for  us  all  to 
do  is  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  producer  whenever 
possible,  not  those  of  the  swindler  and  superfluous 
middleman.  j.  h.  b. 


S/tFE  POTATO  AND  MELON  SPRAYING. 

A  mixture  to  kill  Potato  beetles  must  be  one  con¬ 
taining  some  poison.  In  order  that  such  poisonous 
mixture  shall  not  injure  the  vines  it  needs  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  with  care,  and  also  applied  with  care  to  secure 
the  results  desired  and  avoid  unfavorable  action.  It 
has  been  found  by  numerous  experiments  that  Paris- 
green  or  some  similar  arsenic  compound  is  an  effec¬ 
tive  agent  against  the  beetle,  but  whenever  Paris- 
green  is  used  some  other  material  should  be  used 
with  it  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  burn,  which  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  arsenious  acid  in  the  com¬ 
pound.  Lime  or  plaster  is  usually  used  when  applied 
dry,  or  lime  when  applied  in  liquid  form,  although  in 
many  cases  the  Paris-green  is  sprayed  on  the  plants 
without  the  use  of  a  safety  material.  In  careful  ex¬ 
periments  recently  performed  it  has  been  found  that 
Bordeaux  Mixture  is  distasteful  to  many  insects  and 
also  affords  the  best  medium  yet  found  for  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  such  poisons  as  Paris-green.  By  \islng  Bor¬ 
deaux  as  a  vehicle  for  the  poison,  the  potato  grower 
makes  one  day’s  labor  do  the  work  of  two,  inasmuch 
as  he  protects  his  vines  from  early  or  late  blight,  and 
at  the  same  time  kills  any  beetles  that  may  be  pres¬ 
ent  or  may  arrive  later.  By  keeping  his  vines  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  coating  of  the  Bordeaux-Parls-green  the 
potato  grower  is  enabled  to  mature  his  crop  of  tubers 
without  loss  of  the  tops  by  insects  or  by  disease. 
Potatoes  so  grown  have  been  found  by  chemical  test 
to  be  superior  in  composition  and  also  superior  in 
cooking  qualities  to  those  potatoes  not  sprayed  with 
the  Bordeaux  or  grown  otherwise  In  the  same  field. 
This  was  found  even  when  the  blight  was  absent. 
Moreover,  the  yield  from  the  sprayed  rows  was  ma¬ 
terially  Increased  over  the  unsprayed,  so  that  from 
either  point  of  view  of  quality  or  quantity,  spraying 
is  profitable  in  a  healthy  year.  How  much  more  pro¬ 
fitable  would  it  be  if  disease  was  prevalent,  the  injury 
being  practically  nothing  in  those  cases  where  spray¬ 
ing  is  carried  out  carefully,  the  individual  grower  can 
answer  for  himself  from  the  injury  ordinarily  sus¬ 
tained  when  disease  invades  his  neighborhood.  In 
regard  to  possible  injury  to  the  vines,  the  Injuries 
which  have  been  noticed  in  the  application  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  have  usually  come  from  improper  preparation 
or  careless  application  of  the  spray.  Bordeaux  which 
is  made  properly  and  carefully  applied  has  been  found 
to  be  without  injury.  Injury  is  usually  due  to  the 
concentration  of  the  solution  by  the  evaporation, 
which  Increases  the  percentage  of  copper  or  of  Paris- 
green  in  the  globules  or  drops  of  solution.  When  the 
spray  is  applied  in  the  form  of  a  fine  mist  this  con¬ 
centration  does  not  occur,  as  the  individual  globules 
remain  distinct.  In  a  coarse  or  carelessly  applied 
spray,  on  the  other  hand,  the  globules  tend  to 
nm  together,  thereby  either  collecting  in  spots 
more  liquid  than  should  be,  or  running  off  from  the 
leaf  and  leaving  practically  none  upon  it.  Fine  spray, 
carefully  applied,  will  cover  thoroughly  the  leaf  sur¬ 
face  and  will  neither  run  together  in  large  masses  nor 
drip  from  the  leaves,  hence  the  undue  concentration 
of  chemicals  will  not  occur  and  therefore  the  burning, 
which  might  be  produced,  will  not  be  found. 

The  formula  used  In  the  most  recent  experiments  on 
potato  spraying  is  six  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  to 
the  barrel  and  four  pounds  of  lime,  but  the  reverse 
quantities  are  suggested  for  ordinary  use,  as  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  lime  varies  to  a  considerable  extent,  so  that 
four  of  sulphate  and  six  of  lime  to  the  barrel,  with 
10  ounces  of  Paris-green,  form  a  safer  and  equally 
effective  spray.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  repeat  once 
more  that  care  in  application  of  the  mixture  is  at 
least  as  important  as  the  preparation  itself.  A  care¬ 
lessly-applied  preparation  of  great  eflicmncy  would 
not  have  the  same  result  as  a  carefully-applied  spray 
of  less  efficiency.  A  fine  nozzle  and  fine  spray  moved 
about  sufficiently  to  strike  all  surfaces  constitute  one 
of  the  essentials  to  successful  application,  the  other 
essential  being  a  pump  sufficiently  strong  to  give  a 
constant  stream  under  the  conditions,  which  vary  al¬ 
most  constantly  over  a  field,  and  a  pumper  who  is 
awake  to  these  changing  conditions.  If  a  power 
sprayer  is  used,  at  least  three  nozzles  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  each  row,  one  from  each  side  and  one  upon 


the  top  so  as  to  strike  between  and  upon  all  leaf 
surfaces  at  the  same  spraying. 

In  regard  to  the  Melon  blight,  the  above  remarks 
apply  equally  well,  as  it  has  been  found  that  the  same 
strength  of  Bordeaux  is  an  effective  preventive  for 
the  downy  mildew,  which  causes  most  of  the  injui'y 
to  the  melon  and  cucumber  vines  and  is  also  efficient 
against  the  rot  of  the  fruit,  which  is  likely  to  follow 
the  mildew  on  the  leaves.  In  the  case  of  the  melon, 
however,  the  addition  of  Paris-green  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  in  most  cases,  as  the  Striped  cucumber-beetle 
and  the  flea-beetle  also  do  not  like  the  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture,  and  will  leave  such  leaves  untouched,  if  there 
are  any  nearby  upon  which  they  can  feed  without  a 
coating  of  Bordeaux.  A  smaller  proportion  of  Paris- 
green,  however,  will  do  no  harm  and  may  prevent  in¬ 
juries  due  to  other  eating  insects,  such  as  cutworms 
or  caterpillars.  The  two  main  diseases  against  melon 
growing  are  the  downy  mildew,  attacking  the  leaves, 
and  the  rot,  attacking  the  fruit.  These  both  succumb 
to  the  applications  of  Bordeaux.  The  other  difficulty, 
injury  from  insects,  is  controllable,  as  in  the  case  of 
Potato  beetles,  by  adding  Paris-green  to  the  Bordeaux 
except  in  the  case  of  lice.  For  Melon  lice  some  emul¬ 
sion  of  oil  or  strong  soap  is  needed  which  will  kill 
the  insects  present  by  contact,  but  this  is  a  different 
matter,  and  in  many  places  does  not  need  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  as  the  insects  have  not  yet  become  widely 
distributed,  and  do  not  occur  in  serious  numbers  so 
frequently  as  do  the  others.  Natural  conditions  or 
cold,  damp  or  rainy  weather  tend  largely  to  control 
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plant  lice,  so  that  they  are  less  likely  to  be  trouble¬ 
some,  except  during  dry  warm  weather  in  the  absence 
of  chilling  rains. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  question  of  spraying  in  a  few 
words,  based  upon  our  present  knowledge,  Bordeaux 
is  composed  of  that  substance  (copper  sulphate)  which 
careful  experiments  have  shown  to  be  most  effective 
in  the  control  of  fungous  diseases,  combined  with  a 
safety  solution  (cream  of  lime)  to  counteract  any  in¬ 
jurious  influence  upon  the  crop  plant  to  which  the 
spray  is  applied.  The  different  results  in  regard  to 
profits,  or  efficiency,  are  due  in  most  cases  to  the  vary¬ 
ing  carefulness  in  the  application  of  the  spray.  Those 
cases,  in  which  application  was  made  with  care,  using 
a  preparation  made  with  attention  to  details,  have 
been  found  as  efficient  as  could  be  desired,  whether 
applied  against  diseases  of  fruits,  of  field  crops  or  of 
other  plants,  and  by  the  addition  of  Paris-green  to  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  successful  war  may  be  waged 
against  chewing  insects,  which  commonly  infest  our 
plants.  In  regard  to  bother  and  expenses,  there  are 
many  other  duties  about  the  farm,  involving  more 
puttering  and  more  actually  disagreeable  labor  than 
the  preparation  and  application  of  sprays.  The  ex¬ 
pense  has  been  found  to  be  less  than  five  cents  a  tree 
for  each  spraying,  or  $2  an  acre  in  the  case  of  pota¬ 
toes  for  each  spraying,  this  including  labor  and  ma¬ 
terials.  With  three  applications  every  season  this 
would  mean  15  cents  per  tree  or  $6  per  acre  in  the 
two  cases,  which  is  a  small  amount  to  spend  for  a 
decided  gain  in  quality,  quantity  and  a  reputation  for 
good  fruit  or  field  products.  [Prof.]  f.  h.  blotkiett. 

Maryland  Exp.  Station. 


PEACH  PRUNINCr. — Tn  our  opinion  Summer  pruning 
i.s  not  the  thing  for  the  peach.  This  would  cause  the 
tree  to  make  a  later  growth,  and  the  wood  would  not  be 
well  matured.  We  think  the  best  thing  would  be  to  keep 
the  center  of  the  tree  cut  out  so  as  to  have  It  in  rather 
flat  shape.  peters  &  skinner. 

Topeka,  Kans. 
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FERTILIZERS  FOR  HUMUS  PRODUCTION 

I  am  sowing  to  oats  and  barley,  two  bushels  to  the 
acre,  treated  with  formalin,  upon  land  which  looks 
black  and  is  inclined  to  be  somewhat  sticky  and 
lumpy.  This  land  four  years  ago  was  light-colored 
sandy  soil,  a  portion  of  an  old  pasture  covered  with 
weeds  and  non-productive.  It  has  been  cropped  each 
year,  receiving  a  light  application  of  South  Carolina 
rock,  and  one  of  the  years  a  dressing  of  12  loads  of 
strawy  stable  manure  to  the  acre.  The  point  I  wish 
to  make  is  that  an  application  of  mineral  fertilizer 
will  push  along  plant  growth  sufficiently  to  make  for 
an  increased  root  and  stubble  growth  that  is  bound 
in  a  short  time  to  furnish  large  quantities  of  humus. 
Farmers  do  not  usually  believe  that  humus  can  thus 
be  obtained,  but  it  certainly  can,  and  may  where  the 
crop  is  needed  for  stock  food,  be  as  profitable  as  to 
lose  a  crop  for  plowing  under.  A  sure  indication  of 
better  care  of  stock  is  shown  in  the  large  amount  of 
straw  one  sees  in  the  manure  after  it  is  spread. 
Formerly  farmers  would  feed  the  straw  and  the  stock 
lie  upon  the  bare  floor.  The  change  is  but  one  mark 
of  progressive  dairying.  n.  e.  c. 

HOW  CROPS  SHOW  THEIR  NEEDS. 

I  believe  that  with  fuller  knowledge  it  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  by  observation  of  the  various  crops  usually 
grown  upon  our  farms  to  form  conclusions  concern¬ 
ing  the  fertilizer  requirements  of  the  soil  which  wiil 
prove  of  much  value.  Some  of  the  more  important  of 
the  points  are  the  following:  Where  the  stock  of 
available  nitrogen  in  the  soil  is  large  it  wili  be  found 
that  the  grasses  proper  and  the  cereal  grains  will  do 
particularly  well.  The  shade  of  green  of  the  leaf 
furnishes  also  valuable  indications  touching  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  soil  as  regards  nitrogen.  A  shade  in¬ 
clining  to  be  bluish  on  the  one  hand  or  distinctly 
yellowish  on  the  other  indicates  poverty  in  nitrogen. 
A  bright,  deep,  vivid  green  indicates  relative  abund¬ 
ance  of  available  nitrogen.  As  regards  phosphoric 
acid,  not  alone  is  it  true  that  where  turnips  thrive 
this  element  is  likely  to  be  relatively  abundant— this 
is  equally  certain  to  be  the  case,  I  believe,  where  any 
of  the  members  of  the  turnip  family  thrive  particu¬ 
larly  well— such  for  example  as  cabbages,  cauliflow¬ 
ers,  rape,  mustard.  In  my  experiments  it  has  been 
indicated  again  and  again  with  the  utmost  clearness 
that  all  these  crops,  especially  during  the  earlier 
stages  of  their  growth,  show  the  relative  abundance 
or  deficiency  of  phosphoric  acid. 

In  the  case  of  potash  the  well-known  connection  of 
clover  with  the  condition  of  the  soil  as  regards  pot¬ 
ash  is  generally  understood.  I  have  been  able  within 
a  few  years  entirely  to  change  the  character  of  mow¬ 
ing  which  has  not  been  plowed  for  about  20  years, 
and  which  at  the  start  was  composed  almost  alto¬ 
gether  of  Kentucky  Blue  grass,  by  different  combina¬ 
tions  of  fertilizers,  and  where  muriate  of  potash  alone 
has  been  used  the  clover  has  steadily  increased  until 
it  now  constitutes  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  total 
herbage.  The  shade  of  green  of  the  crop  also  indi¬ 
cates  clearly  to  the  practiced  eye  relative  deficiency 
or  abundance  of  potash.  Where  potash  is  deficient 
crops  In  general  have  a  bluish  green  color.  If  potash 
is  abundant  the  shade  of  green  is  yellowish.  A  pea’ 
green  indicates  a  soil  well  supplied  with  potash. 
Legumes  in  general,  like  the  clovers,  show  a  natural 
dependence  upon  the  potash  of  the  soil,  and  where 
such  crops  as  peas,  beans  and  Alfalfa  do  particularly 
well  it  is  also  practically  certain  that  the  soil  is  well 
stocked  with  potash.  I  have  found  further  that  Indian 
corn,  in  this  nart  of  the  State  particularly,  but  in  large 
degree  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  indicates  by  its 
growth  the  potash  condition  of  the  soil.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  a  good  corn  crop  unless  the  store  of 
potash  in  the  soil  is  large.  The  indic.ations  afforded 
by  vegetation  of  the  necessity  of  lime  are  in  general 
fairly  well  understood.  If  on  seeding  to  mixed  Tim¬ 
othy,  Red-top  and  clovers  it  is  found  that  the  clover 
and  the  Timothy  do  poorly,  that  the  Red-top  soon  be¬ 
comes  most  prominent,  and  especially  if  sorrel  shows 
a  marked  inclination  to  come  in,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  the  soil  is  in  need  of  lime.  The  failure  of  clover 
where  potash  is  known  to  be  abundant  is  also  a  pretty 
good  indication  of  the  necessity  for  lime. 

Mass.  Agricultural  College.  wm.  p.  brooks. 


HAIRY  VETCH  IN  A  DRY  SEASON.— In  common  with 
most  parts  of  New  York  State  and  a  great  part  of  New 
England,  Tompkins  County  had  no  rain  for  over  a 
month.  The  condition  has  been  exaggerated  by  con¬ 
tinued  bright  sunshine  accompanied  by  dry  winds. 
Under  these  conditions  the  vetch  has  grown  and  thriven 
as  if  it  did  not  know  that  the  weather  was  parchingly 
dry.  On  sand  and  clay  it  has  gone  its  way  rc.ioicing.  It 
appears  just  as  lusty  and  vigorous  where  self-seeded  in 
August  as  where  drilled  in  during  July.  In  our  peach 
and  plum  orchards  it  forms  a  dense  mat  of  luxuriant 
vegetation.  Single  vines  have  grown  four  to  five  feet  in 
length,  and  the  plants  are  just  coming  into  flower.  The 
question  is,  does  it  compete  seriously  with  the  fruit 
trees?  There  is  some  indication  on  a  dryish  knoll  where 
peach  trees  stand  and  are  not  over  vigorous,  that  they 
are  suffering  slightly  this  Spring  by  reason  of  this  heavy 
growth  of  the  cover  crop.  Examinations  to  determine 
the  amount  of  soil  moisture  present  under  crojjped  and 
uncropped  conditions  are  being  made  and  are  expected 
to  give  some  interesting  data.  As  a  soiling  crop  in  a 
dry  season  T  do  not  think  there  is  anything  that  will 
equal  this  plant.  For  this  purpose  it  should  be  sown 
with  rye,  which  will  tend  to  hold  it  up  and  will  facilitate 
the  cutting.  john  craiq. 
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FARMERS'  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  Is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

VIOLET  CROWING  ON  THE  HUDSON 

The  New  York  Herald  recently  printed 
an  article  in  which  claim  was  made  that 
farmers  near  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.,  are  neglect¬ 
ing  their  farm  crops  to  grow  violets.  The 
new  business,  it  is  said,  is  very  profitable. 
A  R.  N.-Y.  reader  in  Connecticut  read 
this  article  and  writes:  “Is  there  anything 
printed  that  can  be  used  as  a  guide  to 
start  one  here  in  the  business?  The  soil 
here  is  nearly  identical  with  that'  of  Red 
Hook,  and  I  shall  begin  next  Fall  if  I  can 
get  hold  of  any  data  as  to  how  to  begin.” 

Violet  Culture,  by  B.  T.  Galloway,  is 
supplied  by  The  R.  N.-Y.,  price  $1.50.  It 
is  the  best  book  we  know  on  the  subject. 
Regarding  the  business  in  the  Hudson 
River  Valley  the  following  information 
is  given  by  growers: 

In  a  measure  the  article  in  the  New 
York  Herald  relating  to  the  culture  of 
violets  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  cor¬ 
rect.  Some  farmers  have  and  are  build¬ 
ing  houses,  not.  however,  neglecting 
their  farm  work,  but  as  a  sort  of  side  is¬ 
sue  for  Winter  employment.  At  Rhine- 
beck  I  think  there  are  about  100  houses. 
I  have  been  engaged  in  violet  growing 
for  three  years,  and  find  it  in  a  measure 
profitable,  although  many  expenses  must 
be  deducted  and  much  and  constant  care 
given.  I  have  three  houses,  two  of  125x 
25  feet  and  one  75x25  feet.  J.  s.  a. 

Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

It  is  to  a  great  extent  as  the  New  York 
Herald  states,  this  being  the  case  at 
Rhinebeck  and  vicinity.  As  I  understand 
it  there  are  something  like  100  violet 
houses  at  present,  and  there  are  50  new 
houses  being  built  this  Spring;  that  is, 
if  they  can  get  men  to  build  them.  As 
to  the  farmers  neglecting  their  crops 
and  going  into  the  violet  culture,  I  do 
not  believe  that  to  be  so,  although  there 
are  quite  a  number  of  them  erecting 
houses,  but  I  will  tell  you  what  they  are 
doing,  and  that  is  supplying  the  Rhine¬ 
beck  violet  growers  with  soil  for  their 
houses,  and  they  get  a  large  price  for 
their  soil;  this  every  year,  as  no  doubt 
you  are  aware  the  soil  in  violet  houses 
has  to  be  renewed  every  season.  It 
seems  that  this  Rhinebeck  soil  is  well 
adapted  for  that  purpose,  more  so  than 
the  soil  up  around  here,  about  seven 
miles  from  Rhinebeck.  Your  Connecti¬ 
cut  friend  would  better  go  slow  to  start 
with.  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  are  suffer¬ 
ing  badly  for  rain;  everything  is  burn¬ 
ing  up.  The  hay  crop  is  almost  a  fail¬ 
ure,  and  pastures  are  all  dried  up.  1 
planted  corn  two  weeks  ago;  to-day  1 
was  looking  at  it,  and  it  is  not  even 
spi'outed,  and  again  a  hill  here  and  there 
is  up.  The  ground  is  so  hard  that  plow¬ 
ing  is  impossible,  this  being  clay  soil. 
Some  farmers  have  not  got  their  ground 
plowed  for  corn.  The  apple  crop  looks 
like  an  average  one,  but  I  am  almost 
afraid  this  dry  weather  will  affect  the 
crop.  w.  B.  D. 

Annandale,  N.  Y. 


More  Capacity  for  a  Scraper. 

SuhKrriber,  Mmroe  Go.,  N.  Y.— How  can  I 
make  a  cheap  scraper  to  move  earth?  T 
intend  to  build  a  roadway,  and  the  earth 
is  all  to  be  mtjved  down  hill.  It  is  im¬ 
practicable  to  use  a  wheel  scraper,  and 
the  ordinary  two-horse  scraper  is  too 
small,  as  going  down  hill  it  runs  off  in 
front  of  scraper  and  by  the  time  we  get  to 
the  dump  there  is  not  much  left.  The 
dirt  is  to  be  moved  from  five  to  12  rods.  I 
do  not  want  anything  expensive,  but  do 
not  know  just  how  to  make  one. 

Ans. — Why  not  get  some  heavy  gal¬ 
vanized  or  sheet  iron  and  raise  the  sides 
of  an  ordinary  hand  scraper?  Put  a 
heavy  piece  of  strap  iron  around  the  top 
of  it  and  then  fasten  securely  to  the 
scraper.  This  would  treble  the  capacity 
and  I  should  think  would  work  satis¬ 
factorily.  Do  not  put  this  iron  near 
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enough  to  the  side  edge  of  the  scraper 
to  bring  great  pressure  against  it.  The 
extra  sides  can  be  used  only  for  storage 
for  the  dirt  taken  up  by  the  heavy  iron 
part  of  the  original  scraper.  Build  it 
large  enough  so  the  draw  iron  can  turn 
without  breaking  the  extra  sides. 

H.  E.  c. 

Wash  for  the  Teeth. 

TT.  .S'.  /?..  Plymouth,  The  Hope  Farm 

man  gave  a  recipe  about  one  year  ago  for 
a  wash  for  the  teeth.  I  have  used  it  and 
like  it.  but  have  lost  the  recipe  and  would 
like  it  repeated. 

Ans.— The  wash  is  made  by  mixing  one 
ounce  of  boroglyceride  with  three  ounces 
of  boiling  water  and  adding  five  drops 
of  oil  of  wintergreen.  This  wash  is  used 
when  there  is  a  recession  or  shrinking 
of  the  gums  so  that  the  teeth  become 
loose. 

Mazzard  Cherry  Stock. 

It.,  Virginia.— Is  not  the  Mazzard  a  more 
desii-ahle  stock  for  cherries  in  a  place 
where  cultivation  is  impossible? 

Axs. — For  all  of  the  varieties  of  the 
Heart  and  Bigarreau  types  the  Mazzard 
is  the  best  stock,  but  for  the  sour  cher¬ 
ries  it  is  not  suitable,  because  they  do 
not  bud  or  graft  together  wqjl.  The 
Mahaleb  is  the  proper  stock  for  the  sour 
cherries,  as  it  does  not  sprout  from  the 
roots  and  is  suitable  otherwise.  Both 
these  stocks  do  well  with  or  without 
cultivation.  n.  e.  v.  d. 

Use  of  Arsenite  of  Soda. 

F.  A.,  Gi-eenlawn,  N.  Y.— Do  you  consider 
the  arsenite  of  soda  formula,  white  ar¬ 
senic,  two  pounds,  sal  soda,  eight  pounds, 
water,  two  gallons,  one  pint  to  45  gallons 
water  as  efficacious  in  the  destruction  of 
leaf-eating  insects  as  Paris-green?  Is  the 
sal  soda  indicated  the  common  washing 
soda  in  domestic  use? 

Ans. — We  have  not  used  the  white  ar¬ 
senic,  but  reliable  men  who  have  used 
it  praise  it  highly.  In  preparing  the 
mixture  the  white  arsenic  and  sal  soda 
are  boiled  in  the  water  until  dissolved. 
One  pint  of  this  solution  is  poured  into 
45  gallons  of  water.  It  is  safer  to  put 
some  freshly-slaked  lime  into  the  water 
with  it  in  order  to  prevent  burning  of 
the  foliage. 

Turnips  for  Pigs. 

H.  L.  B.,  Valley  Falls,  N.  Y.— The  Hope 
Farm  man  has  .spoken  of  feeding  the  pigs 
turnips.  I  am  quite  an  extensive  grower 
of  both  turnips  and  pigs,  but  the  only  way 
I  can  get  them  to  mix  is  to  starve  the  pigs. 
We  feed  the  pigs  all  the  apples  that  are 
not  barrelable,  sugar  beets,  etc.,  and  if  w’e 
find  some  root  that  we  can  grow  as  a 
catch  crop  that  the  pigs  will  relish  it  may 
help  us  solve  the  help  question. 

Ans. — We  grow  the  yellow  turnip 
(rutabagas)  and  have  no  trouble  in  get¬ 
ting  the  pigs  to  eat  them.  We  sow  these 
yellow  turnips  in  July  often  after  some 
early  crop  like  peas  or  even  early  pota¬ 
toes.  They  are  drilled  about  three  feet 
apart  and  given  good  cultivation.  With 
us  they  make  far  better  hog  feed  than 
the  flat  turnips.  For  several  years  we 
cooked  them,  feeding  hot  and  adding 
meal  or  bran.  Last  Winter  they  were 
fed  raw.  With  clover  hay  they  make 
neai-ly  a  Winter  ration  for  brood  sows. 

A  Tough  Clay  Soil. 

E.  E.  E.,  Tennessee.— What  treatment  would 
you  consider  best  for  a  tough  clay,  to 
soften  it  and  mellow  it,  so  that  it  would 
work  w'ithout  forming  into  brickbats, 
soon  as  exposed  to  the  sun?  It  is  the 
toughest  clay  I  ever  saw  anywhere;  when 
wet  w'ill  slice  up  like  dough  and  when  dry 
you  cannot  break  it  with  a  sledge,  hardly. 
I  have  given  it  plenty  of  manure,  literally 
covered  it,  tried  lime  and  ashes,  perhaps 
not  enough  or  not  at  the  right  season. 

Ans. — We  have  seen  such  a  clay 
greatly  helped  by  subsoiling  and  the  use 
of  lime.  The  subsoil  plow  followed  the 
turning  plow,  going  at  least  eight  inches 
below  it,  and  ripping  up  the  under  soil 
without  turning  it  over.  At  least  3,000 
pounds  per  acre  of  lime  should  be  used, 
and  it  is  best  applied  when  the  soil  turns 
up  without  lumping.  The  action  of  lime 
on  the  heavy  clay  soil  is  to  bring  the 
fine  particles  together,  thus  making  a 
coarse  and  more  open  texture.  Ordinary 
sand  plowed  into  such  a  soil  will  help 


it,  and  so  will  a  crop  of  rye.  The  object 
of  the  subsoiling  and  the  sand  or  vege¬ 
table  matter  is  to  keep  the  soil  open  and 
give  it  better  drainage. 

Fish  and  Seaweed  in  Alaska. 

V.  F.  S.,  Bumdum,  Alasfco.— What  more  do 
I  want  for  a  complete  fertilizer  than  fish 
and  .seaw’ced?  Can  I  burn  it,  or  must  I 
grind  for  best  results? 

Ans.— The  fish  contains  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid,  but  little  or  no  potash. 
The  seaweed  contains  a  small  amount  of 
potash  but  in  a  form  that  is  not  avail¬ 
able  to  most  plants.  If  you  can  burn 
the  seaweed  or  driftwood  to  an  ash  and 
use  this  with  the  fish  you  will  have  a 
complete  fertilizer.  It  will  not  pay  to 
burn  the  fish,  as  by  doing  so  you  will 
drive  off  the  nitrogen,  but  if  you  can 
grind  or  crush  it  you  will  make  it  more 
available. 

Curing  Smut  in  Broom  Corn. 

J.  B.  F.,  Mattoon,  Ill.—l  wish  to  treat  114 
bushel  of  broom  corn  seed  with  formalin 
to  kill  the  smut.  How  much  formalin  shall 
I  use,  and  how  shall  I  use  it?  This  amount 
of  seed  will  plant  25  to  28  acres,  so  you 
will  understand  the  small  amount  treated. 
The  smut  attacks  broom  corn  the  same  as 
oats,  filling  the  seed  pods  with  smut;  then 
if  we  have  to  thrash  it  after  a  shower 
when  wet  it  gets  in  the  machine,  making 
the  brush  all  black,  frequently  damaging 
it  to  the  extent  of  $20  or  $25  per  ton. 

Ans. — Broom  corn  smut  is  like  Oat 
smut  in  that  it  can  be  prevented  by  seed 
treatment.  I  found  hot  water  the  most 
efficient  treatment  (135  degrees  for  15 
minutes) ;  next,  thorough  sprinkling 
with  potassium  sulphide  (rate  one  pound 
to  10  gallons  water).  I  did  not  find  the 
formalin  so  efficient,  as  I  probably  did 
not  use  strong  enough  solution,  and  as 
it  did  not  seem  to  penetrate  the  cover¬ 
ing  glumes  so  easily.  If  I  were  to  use 
formalin  again  I  should  thoroughly 
sprinkle  the  grain  with  a  solution  at 
least  at  rate  pf  one  pound  formalin  to 
30  gallons  water,  and  leave  grain  in 
sacks  for  a  day  before  planting  or  dry¬ 
ing.  [Prof.]  G.  P.  CLINTON. 

Conn.  Exp.  Station. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adr. 


Water  Supply 

Is  the  sure  result  of  the  use  of  our 


Webster 

Handy  Man  " 

Gasoline  Engine. 


Walking  beam  pump 
jack  attached.  Fits  any 
pump  and  suited  to 
either  deep  or  shallow 
wells.  Best  thing  ever 
made  for  the  purpose. 
11-8  Full  Horse  Power.  Pulley  for  belting  to 
light  machlnerj’— grinding,  separating  cream, 
churning,  spraying,  irrigating,  etc.  Simple, 
Bofc,  efficient.  Fully  guaranteed. 

CftUlogof  Vertical  and  HoriiontalEnginea  ofallklndi.  FREE. 

WEBSTER  MFC.  CO.,  ZOII  W.  15th  St.,  Chicago,  lilt. 


Trees,  Plants  and  Vines 

Ornamentals,  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Flowers — everything  to  make  the  home 
grounds  beautiful.  Fruit  Trees,  too, 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

i:arfe"“ery.  OTHERS  FAIL 

l^lt  Book  Free.  Result  of  78  years*  experienoi 


BUDDED  FRUITS. 

Peach,  Apple  and  Pear  Buds. 

Largest  and  best  assortment  In  the  United  States. 
Write  us  to-day  for  the  list  of  varieties  &  prices. 
Harrison’s  Nurseries,  Hox  2t),  IJcrlin,  Md. 


f'KLEKY  PL.VNTS  I  CTHAWBERKY  fPotted 
^  only  $1  per  1.(100.  I  Plants)  $1  per  100. 

Address  SLAYMAKKK  &  SON,  Dover.  Del. 


CELERY 


PLANTS.— G.  8.  B.,  ?1  per 
1,000  :  70c.  per  f)00.  Strong, 
healthy  plants  from  imported  seed  sown  thin  (in 
rows)  In  rich  beds.  Plants  are  kept  in  even  steady 
growth  by  irrigation.  W.  P.,  G.  II.  and  G.  P.  f1.30  per 
1,000  :  90c.  per  500.  l.ftOO, 000  plants.  I  ship  in  ventilated 
boxes.  Roots  in  damp  moss. 

K.  W.  ROCHELLK,  Drawer  1,  Chester,  N.  J. 


Celery  and  Cabbage  lUants  for  Sale.— 
Leading  varieties  carefully  packed  with  moss  in  bas¬ 
kets,  and  delivered  here  ai  express  office.  Cash  with 
order.  Celery  plants  ready  July  1.  Cabbage  plants 
ready  now.  Write  for  varieties  and  prices. 

WOODLAND  FARM.  ^  anastota,  Madison  Co..  N.  Y. 


CABBAGE 


will  bo  high  next  Fall; 
plants  are  scarce.  While 
they  last,  I  will  sell  the  leading  varieties:  1.000  for 
$1;  10.000  for  $7 .60.  Shipped  safely  anywhere.  Circu¬ 
lar  free.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER.  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


D  A  MQV  I’KKRET.  Send  for 

■  /AIHO  ¥  circular.  Beaulieu,  Woodhaven,  N.  Y. 
See  Ruralisms,  Page  371. 


f  _  _  _  I  ^-Home-grown  Crimson  Clover 

r  or  Seed,  $3.50  per  bu.;  Cow  Peas, 

$1.50  per  bu.  J.  K.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


Seed  Buckwheat. — $1  per  bushel ;  bags 
free.  J.  S.  BULL,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


MACHINERY 


elDE 

Best  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue, 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
,„PRESS  CO., 

118  West  Wmtor  St. , 
SIRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Can  be  made  at  the  actual  cost  of  wire. 
Over  1(X)  Styles,  and  60  to  70  rods  per  day, 
Horse-high,  Boll-stroDg,  Pig  and  Chicken-tight. 

THE  DUPLEX  MACHINE 

makes  it.  The  Hachlno  Is  Antomatle,  simple 
in  construction,  runs  easy,  works  rapidly. 

§ent  on  Trial.  Plain,  barb  wire  and 
ates  at  wholesale  prices.  Catalog  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROTHERS, 
BoxD92  Muncie,  Indiana. 


Wanted. — A  complete  set  or  number 
of  consecutive  volumes  of  The  Rural  New-Y'orker, 
cither  bound  or  as  issued.  Reply  to 

A.  C.  LANK,  Box  2244,  Boston,  Mass. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  OJ 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  endues  or  horse  power* 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  o*.r 
C5>erate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  X. 


CHARTER 

Gasoline  Engine. 

For  Grinding,  Shelling,  Fodder  Cutting, 
Threshing,  Pumping,  Sawing,  etc. 

STATIONARIES,  PORTABLES,  SAWING 
AND  PUMPING  OUTFITS,  ETC. 

Send  for  Illust’d  Catalog  &  Testimonials. 

State  Youa  Power  Namdmrn 


CHARTER  6AS  ENGINE  CO.,  Boi  26  STERLING,  ILL. 


The  New  York  State  Fair 
Prize  List  is  now  ready  for 
distribution,  and  can  be  had 
by  applying  to  S  C.  Shaver, 
Sec’y,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


We  Make  and  Sell 


The  Frost’’  Pence  Colled  Spring  Wire  and  Steel 
Gates  every  working  day  in  tho  year.  Weight  and 
quality  sell  the  goods. 


THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  0. 


frte- 

HANlOVt  tAIE  CO 


272  KUR0N  STL.  CHICAGO, 


lEEHEni 

Self-Openlnj?  Chit 
\Ym  last  a  lifetime, 
guaranteed  to  work 
any  time,  and  look 
well  nil  the  time. 


Now  You’re  Happy 

If  your  farm  is  fenced  with  THE  PAGE.  Your  crops 
are  protected,  your  stock  safely  enclosed. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,A  BRIAN, MICH- 


CHAMPION  Hfiv  Balers 

If  Wanting  a  Hay  Press,  Address 

FAMOUS  MFG.  CO.east  Chicago,  ind. 


Bales  Hay,  Straw,  N/loss,  Husks, 

Resultsand  durability  are  the  features  that  have  made  Dederick 
Baling  Presses  so  famous.  Satisfaction  always  follows  their 
purchase.  Our  catalogue  Illustrates  a  variety 
of  styles  covering  every  baling  need.  You’ll 
know  how  to  buy  to  bestadvantage  if  you 
get  a  copy.  It  is  free.  Send  for  It  to-day. 


Dederick’Scil  Press 


an  af/  round  machine 
'  all  buL 
I  pur- 
.  Re 
ires  50 
‘  cent 
s  draft 
f  other  full  circle  press. 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

Forcing  Outdoor  Vegetables. — The 
weather  conditions  prior  to  May  15  were 
not  such  as  would  make  the  heart  of  the 
vegetable  grower  rejoice.  Dry  weather 
with  temperature  nearly  down  to  the 
frost  line  every  night  made  the  growth 
of  such  vegetables  as  were  in  the  ground 
very  unsatisfactory.  Many  varieties 
could  hardly  be  put  in  with  safety.  The 
drought  was  finally  broken  by  heavy, 
and  in  some  localities  disastrous  storms, 
and  the  silver  lining  reveals  itself  in  the 
almost  phenomenal  growth  of  vegeta¬ 
tion.  As  a  whole,  of  course,  this  is  not 
true,  for  in  some  localities  too  much  rain 
prevented  cultivation.  Where  conditions 
allowed  following  up  the  showers  with 
culture,  before  the  surface  became  crust¬ 
ed,  I  have  hardly  ever  seen  more  rapid 
growth.  This  reminds  me  of  a  theory 
that  I  have  long  held,  and  hope  to  put 
into  more  general  practice,  viz.,  that 
thorough  underdrainage  is  the  ideal  plan 
for  nearly  all  heavy  soils  at  least,  be 
they  high  or  low.  Unstinted  yet  judi¬ 
cious  fertilizing  together  with  intensive 
culture  will  force  outdoor  vegetables 
even  when  other  conditions  were  not  so 
favorable.  Some  of  our  crops  have  been 
too  much  neglected  and  are  chiding  us 
for  it.  We  are  getting  to  them  as  fast 
as  possible,  and  only  regret  that  there 
are  not  more  hours  in  the  day,  or  that 
help  was  a  little  more  plentiful  and  less 
independent 

Some  Things  of  Promise. — The  toma¬ 
toes  transplanted  beginning  with  May  25 
at  present  writing,  June  6,  look  very 
promising,  and  some  fruits  large  as  wal¬ 
nuts  are  in  evidence.  The  plants  are 
strong  and  vigorous,  with  good  color, 
and  have  been  twice  cultivated.  This  is 
early  for  this  locality,  but  still  I  am  not 
satisfied  that  we  cannot  improve  upon 
this  two  or  three  weeks  in  ordinary  sea¬ 
sons.  If  reasonably  fortunate  next  year 
I  hope  with  the  aid  of  plant  protectors 
to  have  them  well  on  toward  maturity 
at  this  date.  This  is  what  I  am  planning 
for,  and  believe  we  can  get  June  toma¬ 
toes  upon  our  soil.  The  Black  Mexican 
and  Peep  o’  Day  sweet  corn  are  trying 
for  the  honors  of  getting  to  the  table 
first,  and  though  the  plants  are  still 
small,  they  are  hardy  and  growing  fine¬ 
ly.  This  is  not  a  tost  to  see  how  early 
it  can  be  matured,  for  it  was  planted  late, 
but  rather  to  find  the  quickest  time 
made;  then  if  other  good  qualities  are  in 
evidence  I  shall  try  later  on  (next  year 
I  hope)  to  see  how  early  I  can  get  it. 
The  Early  Sunrise  potatoes,  though  late 
planted,  are  looking  up  through  the 
ground  and  promise  good  things  in  the 
future.  The  peach  and  cherry  trees  were 
loaded  with  blossoms  at  blooming  time, 
but  the  fruits  are  not  in  evidence.  Frost, 
we  fear,  was  a  little  too  previous,  but 
the  same  conditions  prevail  pretty  gener¬ 
ally  throughout  this  section.  In  general, 
however,  the  fruits  and  vegetables  give 
promise  of  good  things  to  come  if  only 
we  are  able  to  do  well  our  part. 

Strawberries. — This  season  has  been 
a  sort  of  record  breaker  in  many  ways, 
and  in  strawberry  culture  the  intensive 
culture  seems  to  be  a  little  off  in  color. 
Experienced  growers  here  claim  that  the 
hill,  half-matted  and  matted  culture  has 
proven  faulty.  The  beds  that  have  been 
left  to  fill  up  and  spread  all  over  the 
ground  are  coming  through  to  picking  in 
far  better  shape  than  those  closely  train¬ 
ed  to  rows.  I  do  not  believe  in  that  kind 
of  cultural  method,  but  am  glad  for 
once  that  it  has  proved  the  correct  thing, 
for  I  have  three  beds  that  are  growing 
in  just  that  slipshod  way,  and  I  guess 
for  once  it  has  hit  the  mark.  The  theory 
is,  that  the  matted  beds,  containing  some 
weeds  and  grass,  as  they  naturally 
would,  have  withstood  the  late  frosts 
better  than  those  trained  in  the  rows.  I 
will  never  preach  the  haphazard  method 
and  certainly  never  practice  it  if  possible 
to  avoid  it.  This  year  it  was  the  only 
possible  thing  in  sight,  and  thus  for  once 
1  am  glad  that  it  has  proved  the  right 

thing.  J.  E.  MORSE. 

Michigan. 

ASPARAGUS  NOTES. 
Reports  from  a  Dry  Season. 

I  can  only  give  you  my  experience  of 
seven  years,  but  from  observation  In 
traveling  through  Virginia,  Maryland,  Del¬ 
aware,  New  Jersey,  Long  Island,  New 
York,  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania  I  find 
the  farmers  have  all  about  the  same  rule 
for  growing  asparagus.  I  open  the  rows 
in  the  middle  and  put  horse  manure  In 
deep;  then  about  May  25  broadcast  200 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  acre  in  center 
of  rows,  so  the  ridges  will  not  get  it;  then 
when  I  plow  off  about  150  pounds  on  top 
of  row.  This  will  grow  a  good  top,  and 
keep  off  the  rust.  We  find  about  June  our 
grass  always  grows  thinner;  then  after  we 
use  the  soda  it  takes  on  a  new  start.  We 
put  the  horse  manure  in  the  middle  as  soon 
ns  we  plow  off  in  July  or  early  Fall.  Any 


good  fertilizer  will  do  as  well  as  horse 
manure  on  top  of  ground  cultivated  in; 
high-grade  potato  fertilizer  Is  best.  I  al¬ 
ways  cultivate  my  bed  once  a  week  and 
ridge  up  every  10  days,  wet  or  dry.  The 
more  you  work  the  bed  the  more  grass  you 
cut.  Cut  every  day;  this  year  our  grass 
up  to  now  Is  just  as  good  as  last  year; 
not  as  good  flavor,  but  just  as  tender,  and 
cuts  as  many  bunches.  Nitrate  of  soda  Is 
good  for  peach  trees,  blackberries,  rasp¬ 
berries  and  corn;  for  trees  and  fruit  200 
pounds  to  an  acre  when  the  fruit  is  one- 
fourth  size;  for  corn  when  a  foot  high  to 
be  put  on  top  of  ground,  and  let  go  In 
itself;  just  before  a  rain  is  best. 

Red  Bank,  N.  J.  f.  a.  b. 

While  we  have  no  fault  to  And  with  the 
quantity  we  have  cut  so  far,  the  size  of 
our  asparagus  has  been  much  smaller  than 
we  have  ever  known  it  to  be  on  beds  of  the 
same  age,  besides  being  very  crooked.  As 
to  my  experience  with  fertilizers,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  longer  I 
am  in  the  business  the  less  I  know  about 
it.  I  never  took  better  care  of  my  “grass” 
than  I  did  last  season,  both  in  fertilizers 
and  cultivation,  yet  this  season  I  cut  more 
culls  than  I  ever  did  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions.  I  do  not  think  the  dry  weather 
had  any  effect  on  the  size  of  the  “grass” 
for  the  first  two  weeks,  but  ours  was  even 
smaller  than  it  has  been  the  last  two 
weeks.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  use  of 
nitrate  of  soda  while  cutting  would  be  any 
advantage.  Those  who  have  tried  it  say 
that  while  you  may  cut  a  larger  number 
of  bunches  you  will  cut  more  culls  and  ex¬ 
haust  your  bed  so  it  will  not  be  up  to  the 
standard  the  year  following.  We  have  not 
found  that  the  asparagus  was  any  less 
tender  or  poorer  in  quality  than  in  former 
seasons.  Possibly  this  might  be  due  to  the 
high  prices.  w.  b.  c. 

,  Middletown,  N.  J. 

No  doubt  you  know  that  for  several  years 
back  asparagus  has  not  been  cutting  as  It 
should  in  this  part  of  New  Jersey.  The 
farmers  used  to  cut  it  every  day,  but  very 
few  now  cut  more  than  three  or  four  times 
a  week.  The  dry  weather  certainly  has 
had  a  bad  effect  on  my  old  asparagus  bed. 
I  am  not  cutting  over  two-thirds  of  the 
bunches  I  did  last  year.  Nearly  half  of 
the  product  are  culls.  My  young  beds 
have  cut  very  fair  and  the  “grass”  has 
been  of  good  size.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to 
the  beds  being  young.  I  do  not  think  that 
asparagus  has  been  as  tender  this  year  as 
in  former  seasons.  I  have  never  used  fer¬ 
tilizers,  so  cannot  tell  what  effect  they 
would  have.  Horse  manure  is  mostly  used 
in  this  locality.  w.  t.  v. 

Keyport,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  AN  ACRE  OF 
STRAWBERRIES. 

Our  start  was  from  nine  plants,  increas¬ 
ing  from  one-eighth  to  half  an  acre  for 
several  years.  Then  we  decided  to  try  an 
acre,  so  late  In  the  Fall  of  1891  a  measured 
acre  was  staked  off  and  plowed.  This  land 
was  in  the  apple  orchard,  but  no  trees 
shaded  it.  The  soil  was  a  mixture  of  sand 
and  clay  loam,  with  some  heavy  clay  on 
parts  of  it.  For  two  years  this  land  was 
in  potatoes,  and  well  cultivated,  so  it  was 
in  trim  for  strawberries.  During  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Winter  fresh  manure  from  the  horse 
stables  (with  cement  floor  that  saves  all 
the  manure)  was  drawn  and  spread  over 
this  acre.  We  put  on  all  that  could  be 
plowed  under  nicely,  something  like  15 
good  loads.  Early  the  following  Spring,  in 
March,  the  acre  was  plowed,  turning  the 
manure  under.  This  soil  would  grow  about 
200  to  250  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre. 
As  we  were  so  anxious  to  get  the  plants 
started  the  plowing  was  done  when  the 
ground  was  quite  wet  in  places,  but  a 
strong  wind  was  blowing  from  the  south, 
and  in  a  few  days  It  was  dry  enough  to 
prepare.  It  was  dragged  and  harrowed, 
rolled  and  made  fine  as  a  flower  bed;  all 
small  stones  removed,  then  the  floater  was 
put  on  to  level  it  up,  and  to  leave  it  in  a 
good  mellow  condition  for  setting  out  the 
plants.  We  did  not  roll  it  before  setting 
the  plants  for  fear  of  packing  the  ground 
too  much. 

Setting  was  done  with  a  spade;  they  were 
set  out  3x4  feet,  the  marking  was  done 
by  first  drawing  a  straight  line  with  a 
twine,  then  the  rest  of  marking  was  by 
hand  marker.  The  plants  were  set  in  1'/^ 
day.  A  spade  was  shoved  down  several 
inches  in  the  loose  but  compact  soil,  then 
pushed  both  ways,  making  a  V-shaped 
hole.  Then  with  the  trowel  and  plant  the 
job  was  complete,  and  almost  every  plant 
lived  set  this  way.  Part  of  the  sets  were 
home-grown  and  part  sent  from  a  western 
plant  breeder,  which  afterwards  proved  a 
loss  by  being  another  variety  from  the 
ones  we  ordered.  We  have  been  growing 
the  Haverland  and  Jessie  as  a  fertilizer. 
Just  as  the  plants  began  to  grow  the  five- 
tooth  cultivator  was  started,  tearing  up 


between  the  rows  that  had  been  tramped 
down  by  going  over  the  ground  so  much 
in  transplanting.  Then  we  used  a  small 
11-tooth  cultivator  drawn  by  one  horse,  and 
that  was  kept  going  off  and  on  all  Summer. 
They  were  hoed  at  different  times  and  all 
the  blossoms  and  the  first  runners  cut  off, 
so  as  to  have  the  strength  go  into  the 
development  of  a  strong  mother  plant  that 
could  produce  strong  sets  around  it.  When 
Fall  came  we  had  a  fine  bed  of  straw¬ 
berries  in  matted  rows. 

When  the  ground  was  frozen  hard  enough 
to  hold  up  a  team  and  wagon  the  mulch 
was  put  on.  We  used  strawy  manure, 
buckwheat  straw,  bean  pods  and  almost 
anything  that  we  had  handy.  It  was 
spread  on  about  three  or  four  inches  deep. 
It  takes  a  lot  of  mulch  to  cover  an  acre 
that  depth,  but  it  pays.  The  best  time  to 
put  on  the  mulch  is  just  before  a  big  snow¬ 
storm;  then  the  snow  will  hold  the  mulch 
in  place,  if  there  Is  much  wind.  The  next 
Spring  the  plants  were  helped  through  this 
heavy  mulch;  they  made  a  grand  growth, 
and  looked  fine  at  blossoming  time,  but 
the  three  heavy  frosts  that  came  May  11, 
14  and  16  of  that  year,  destroyed  all  blos¬ 
soms  as  fast  as  they  came  out,  so  we  gave 
up  all  hopes  of  harvesting  any  fruit  from 
that  acre  and  were  going  to  plow  it  up. 
but  we  thought  it  over  and  left  It  to  do 
whatl  it  might.  We  picked  and  sold  3,000 
quarts,  netting  us  after  all  expenses  $200  on 
that  acre.  If  there  had  not  been  any  frost 
we  would  have  got  $400  without  any  doubt. 
These  fruit  were  all  firsts,  as  there  were 
not  any  seconds,  but  other  years  we  usu¬ 
ally  sell  here  to  farmers  who  come  and  get 
them.  We  get  six  to  seven  cents  a  quart; 
sometimes  selling  20  quarts  for  $1.  Our  best 
sales  were  from  one-eighth  of  an  acre,  $75. 
This  year  we  have  the  same  acre;  it  was 
left  to  bear  fruit  this  year.  All  weeds  were 
cut  out,  and  it  made  a  good  start  early  in 
the  Spring.  When  blossoming  time  came 
there  were  some  good  frosts  at  different 
dates  in  May  that  killed  all  early  blos¬ 
soms,  and  then  the  protracted  drought, 
which  has  nearly  finished  up  the  vitality 
of  the  plants.  c.  k.  Vanderbilt. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  T. 


A  STRAW  HAT  MOVES 
THE  BEAM. 

D.  E.  Stone.  M.D.,  Mount  Pleasant,  Md..says: 
“  I  have  used  your  Scales  now  for  over  a  year,  and 
am  perfectly  satlsfled  with  them.  If  I  were  to  pay  a 
thousand  dollars  for  a  Scale,  I  could  not  be  better 
suited.  The  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures  said 
that  he  had  never  seen  Scales  so  sensitive  and  accu¬ 
rate.  When  they  are  balanced,  If  you  throw  a  straw 
hat  on  them  the  beam  goes  up.  1  can  weigh  anything 
from  a  load  of  hay  down  to  a  pound  of  butter.  They 
entirely  till  the  bill,  and  I  would  not  be  without  them." 


When  a  straw  hat  will  move  the  beam  of  a  five- ton 
scale,  or  when  a  man  says  that  a  ten-penny  nail  will 
balance  them,  they  must  be  particularly  sensitive— 
especially  after  they  have  been  used  for  a  year.  But 
the  Osgood  people  are  used  to  such  stories.  They  gel 
them  every  day — thousands  of  pleased  customers- 
write  them. 

To  he  sensitive  and  stay  so,  a  scale  must  be  very 
simple.  The  bearings  must  be  made  of  the  best  ma¬ 
terial.  The  Osgood  has  forged  iron,  steel-lined  loop.s ; 
tool  steel  pivots;  patent  bearings  adjustable  to  thi 
knife  edge;  heavy  brass  beams,  double  or  compound; 
large  white  beam  box,  and  many  points  of  advantagt 
over  any  other  scale  made. 

We  can  furnish  Stock  Hacks,  Rack  Irons,  All-Steel 
Scales,  Steel  Frames,  and  In  fact  everything  reliable 
and  up-to-date  in  the  Scale  line.  Our  prices  are 
right.  We  do  not  try  to  make  cheap  scales,  but  we  do 
make  reliable  scales  at  reasonable  prices. 


is  the  best  guarantee  we  can  give  you  or  which  you 
.;an  receive.  Our  terms  are  must  liberal,  and  it  is  not 
)ur  fault  if  every  business  man  and  farmer  in  this 
country  does  not  have  an  Osgood  Scale  within  the 
next  year,  as  we  will  make  most  reasonable  terms  to 
any  responsible  party  in  the  United  States.  A  postal 
card  will  bring  our  catalogue  and  full  particulars. 


OSGOOD  SCALE  CO., 

103  Central  Street,  liiughauiton,  N.  Y. 


“ELI”  HAY  BALERS. 


Work  fa.stost,  bales  are  tightest  and  shapeliest.  Load 

osrt  to  adraot^e.  Balers  that  enduro.  Insure  and  facilitate 

work.  Steel  and  wood  frauies,  horse  and  steam  powers.  £11  catalog  free. 

Colllna  Plow  Co.,  1111  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


BALES 


15  Tonis 
_ a  aav 


The  0«m  Fall-Glrolc  baler,  llghteat,  itrongeat,  oheape.t 
baler.  Mads  of  rrronght  iteel.  Operated  by  1  or  I  hortea. 
Balet  10  to  15  tons  a  day.  Sold  on  5  days’  trial.  Oatalogna 
freo.  Address  GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Qnlney,  Ill. 


WORK  ONE  HORSE 

others  for  other  farm  work. 


on  the  hay  press 
and  save  the 


Youcan  doitlfyou  use  the 

RED  RIPPER  HAY  PRESS. 


Bales  made  to  weigh  75  to  150  lbs.  as  desired.  Catalog  No.  442  will  dem. 
onstrateto^ou  thatthe  Ked  Ripper  costs  less  than  other  hay  presses 
and  does  more  work.  Distributing  points.  Baltimore,  Memphis, Ctnoln* 
natl.  Address  SIKES  MFC.  CO.«  Helena.  Georgia. 


\ 


lilUITIIAil’C  NEW  PATENT 

nmiHIAN^  full  CIRCLE 

STEEL 
ALINQ 
PRESS. 

Most  completa  line  In  America.  Victorious  and  In 
use  throughout  the  World.  Also  manufacture  a 
large  line  of  Farm  Machinery.  Warranted  superior 
to  any  In  use.  Send  for  Cireulart  and  pricet. 
WHITMAN  AOBIOULTXJHAL  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A  Wagon’s  Worth 

depends  upon  its  convenience  and 
life.  The  life  depends  upon  the 
wheel.  You  get  every  conveni¬ 
ence  of  the  Modern  Low  Handy 
[  Wagon  and  double  its  life  by  using 

LEGTRIG 

Metal  Wheels 

For  a  few  dollars  you  turn  your 
old  running  gears  or  one  you  can 
I  buy  for  a  song,  into  a  new  wagon.  Straight  or  stag- 
I  gered  oval  steel  spokes.  The  stoutest  wheel  you  can 
I  buy.  Any  hslghl.  III  any  wagon.  No  repairs,  no  rut- 
I  ting,  light  draft,  long  service.  Let  us  send  you  free 
I  catalog  to  show  you  how  it  saves  you  money. 

Electric  Wheel  Company.,  Box  88,  Quincy.  Illlnoli 


20-Ton  ‘‘Goshen” 

Low  Wagon 
Wheels. 

C&nnot  be  overloaded.  Stand  up 
under  any  kind  of  hard  usaee. 
Tires  never  need  resetting.  Not 
atfected  by  weather,  hot  or  cold, 
wet  or  dry.  No  spokes  to  get 
loose  or  gather  mud.  Save  half 
the  lifting.  Fit  any  style  of  skein 
or  steel  axle.  Very  durable  and 
easy  running.  Writeforpricelist 
and  itutruoUozif  for  ordering,  heat  thing 
you  ever  bought.  Manufactured  hy 
The  HIckox,  Mull  A  Hill  Co.* 
124  Superior  8t««  ToledOe  0* 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  Cd 

HAVANA,  ILL 


DR  Y  SRRA  YINC 


"!!X-RUMELY? 

The  thresherman  has  many  reasons,  too  many  to  give  I 
here.  Summed  up,  it  means  the  model  threshing  outfit,  I 
thebest  mone>  can  buy.  You  wilt  find  the  latest  catalog  I 
on  Rumsly's  Rear  Geared  Traction  Engines  and  I 
New  Rumoly  Separators  full  of  threshermen‘s  logic,  I 
argument  that  convinces.  Write  us  for  it.  Mailed  free.l 

M.  RUMELY  CO.,  LA  PORTE,  IND.I 


Brownie  Duster, 

- 

- 

$3.00 

l.ittle  (jriaut, 

- 

- 

5.00 

Champion,  -  -  - 

- 

- 

7.50 

Mammoth  Champion, 

- 

- 

15.00 

Jumbo,  -  -  . 

- 

- 

25.00 

Descriptive  Circular  of  each  on  application. 

Also  Dry  lusecticides  and  FuugicldeH  for  these 
machines.  Agents  wanted. 

LBGGKTT  &  BUG.,  aOl  Pearl  St..  New  York,  N.  V. 


U.S.  FARMER’S  SPECIAL'SQS? 

This  grand  Buggy  Oiler  is  described  in  our 
yUKK  vehicle  book.  When  you  buy  direct 
from  our  factory  you  save  middlemen's  profit 
and  get  our  2  years  guarantee.  Satisfaction 
and  safe  delivery  guaranteed  or  money  refun 
ded  and  freight  charges  paid.  Buggies  $21.50,' 

RuuabouU  $26,Ph(CtoDs  $46.50, Harness  $4.25. 

Write  today  for  Money  Saving  Catalogue, 
U.S.  Buggy  it  Cart  Co.,  B  8,  Cincinnati, 0 


30  YEARS  SELLINfi  DIRECT 


We  are  the  largest  manufoctura  of  vehicles  and  bar 
ness  in  the  world  selling  to  consumers  exeluslvely. 
WB  HAVE  NO  AGENTS. 

but  ship  anywhere  for  examination,  guaranteeing  safe 
delivery.  You  are  out  nothing  If  not  satlsfled.  Wo 
make  196  styles  of  vehicles  and  <6  styles  of  harness. 


,  Lary,  Catatoyu,  FREE— Smd  for  it 

FMtors  art  almiyttMleomo  at  our  factory-  _ _ 

ELKHART  CIBRUOK  *  HABNS8S  RFa.  Ce.,  KLKHART,  IHD. 


Ho, 7M Driving. Wafon.  PrlosIST.  AagoodosseUs^ 
for  1%  mors.Eztra  Kin.  Krllv  Robbar  Tin  918. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Thk  Japan  Snowbapt-. — Fig.  164.  page 
451,  shows  a  six-year  plant  of  the  sterile 
or  double  flowering  form  of  Viburnum 
tomentosum,  usually  catalogued  by  nur¬ 
serymen  as  V.  plicatum.  The  large  ball¬ 
like  clusters  of  bloom  have  a  striking 
effect  when  seen  against  a  dark  back¬ 
ground  of  shrubbery.  The  flowers  are 
very  white  and  delicate,  and  as  regular¬ 
ly  arranged  as  if  clipped  from  white 
paper.  The  Japan  snowball  has  a  better 
habit  and  neater  foliage  than  the  com¬ 
mon  snowball  or  Guelder  rose,  and  is 
especially  desirable  in  that  it  is  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  attacks  of  aphids  that  usually 
infest  the  familiar  variety.  Both  are 
handsome  shrubs,  worthy  of  the  choicest 
situations,  but  the  plague  of  lice  on  the 
Guelder  rose  is  so  frequent  that  one 
grows  weary  of  flghting  it. 

A  MEMOKiAn  Day  Siibub. — The  Guel¬ 
der  rose  blooms  a  few  days  earlier  than 
the  Japan  snowball,  but  both  may  usual¬ 
ly  be  counted  on  for  cutting  the  last  of 
May.  The  warm  wave  in  March  and  ex¬ 
cessive  dronght  of  late  April  and  May 
so  forced  most  flowering  plants  this  sea¬ 
son  that  reasonable  calculations  were 
upset.  Viburnums  were  far  past  their 
prime,  but  the  leafy  branches,  with  their 
fading  blooms,  were  still  much  sought 
after  on  Decoration  Day,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  other  blooms.  The  Japan 
snowball  is  propagated  with  some  diflfl- 
culty  from  cuttings,  and  always  brings 
a  good  price,  35  to  50  cents  being  asked 
for  plants  two  to  three  feet  high.  It 
should  be  included  in  every  collection 
of  half  a  dozen  or  more  dooryard  shrubs. 
While  quite  hardy  the  foliage  is  sensi¬ 
tive  to  heat  and  drought  and  a  rich, 
moist  location  should  be  found  for  it 
whenever  possible.  Planting  is  best  done 
in  the  Fall  or  early  in  Spring,  as  if  de¬ 
layed  until  the  buds  start  there  will  be 
danger  of  loss  if  dry  weather  sets  in. 
Few  shrubs  better  repay  good  treatment 
than  this  flne  snowball. 

The  Type  Species. — The  typical  form 
of  Viburnum  tomentosum  has  Hydran¬ 
gea-like,  creamy-white  blooms,  often 
followed  by  abundant  red  fruits  chang¬ 
ing  to  black  as  the  season  advances.  V. 
opulus,  the  type  of  the  Guelder  rose, 
also  bears  many  bright  scarlet  edible 
fruits,  and  is  known  as  the  high  or  bush 
cranberry  where  it  grows  wild  in  north¬ 
ern  Europe  and  America.  The  berries 
hang  nearly  all  Winter  when  not  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  have  been  advocated  as  a 
fruit  of  possible  horticultural  value,  as 
they  make,  when  cooked,  a  good  substi¬ 
tute  for  cranberries.  The  whole  plant  is 
ornamental  and  quite  free  from  the  in¬ 
sect  pests  that  trouble  the  garden  form. 
The  foliage  of  both  species,  particularly 
V.  tomentosum,  colors  brilliantly  in  the 
Fall.  We  have  planted  them  on  a  hill¬ 
side  chiefly  for  their  Autumn  effect. 

The  Crimson  Giant  Radish. — This 
large,  early  globe  or  turnip  radish  must 
take  rank  among  the  meritorious  vege¬ 
table  novelties  of  the  year.  Unlike  the 
ordinary  forcing  radishes  it  grows  to  a 
good  size,  reaching  two  or  more  inches 
in  diameter  before  the  centers  become 
pithy.  It  has  a  small  top  and  can  be 
sown  in  the  garden  or  under  glass  in 
the  usual  manner  and  quickly  grows  to 
the  size  of  the  common  type,  when  the 
thinnings  are  in  excellent  condition  for 
the  table  or  market.  The  remaining 
plants  should  be  spaced  three  or  more 
inches  apart  and  continue  to  grow  for 
several  weeks  without  becoming  soft  or 
hollow,  retaining  their  crisp  high  qual¬ 
ity  quite  up  to  the  appearance  of  the 
flower  shoot.  The  seeds  are  still  scarce, 
and  were  only  sent  out  by  a  few  reli¬ 
able  dealers  this  Spring,  though  trials 
were  made  by  experienced  private  ana 
market  gardeners  last  year  with  most 
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encouraging  results.  Seeds  from  promi¬ 
nent  New  York  and  Philadelphia  deal¬ 
ers  were  planted  on  the  Rural  Grounds 
April  12,  just  before  our  last  rain.  A 
sharp  frost  caught  the  young  plants  just 
as  they  were  coming  up,  and  an  un¬ 
broken  drought,  with  much  cold  wind, 
followed  and  continues  to  this  writing  in 
early  June.  Not  by  any  means  ideal 
conditions  for  radish  growing,  but  with¬ 
in  four  weeks  after  sowing  we  had  most 
acceptable  table  radishes,  and  the  last 
days  of  May  found  the  survivors  still 
sound  and  well  flavored.  Three  sowings 
at  least  of  ordinary  quick-growing  varie¬ 
ties  would  be  needed  for  a  succession  of 
palatable  roots  during  this  period,  and 
as  the  soil  has  been  so  dry  for  the  last 
five  weeks  that  no  seeds  have  germi¬ 
nated  except  where  irrigated  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  using  the  Crimson  Giant,  when 
true  stock  can  be  procured,  is  very  evi¬ 
dent.  The  shape  is  still  rather  uncer¬ 
tain,  varying  from  round  to  oval,  but 
the  color,  texture  and  other  characteris¬ 
tics  seem  pretty  well  fixed. 

The  Puefy  Turnip  Radish. — All  gar¬ 
den  radishes  probably  originated  from  a 
common  source  nearly  or  quite  identical 
with  wild  mustard  or  charlock,  but  long 
cultivation  and  careful  selection  has 
produced  a  multitude  of  forms  suited  to 
varying  horticultural  needs.  The  most 
popular  type  is  plainly  the  little  early 
round  or  turnip-shaped  radish  found  in 
our  markets  every  business  day  in  the 
year.  There  are  an  endless  number  of 
strains  and  seedsmen’s  selections,  some 
of  great  merit  from  the  grower’s  stand¬ 
point,  but  quite  similar  in  their  uniform 


Spring  radishes  without  the  trouble  of 
planting  in  10-day  successions.  We  hope 
it  may  be  bred  true  so  that  the  present 
slight  irregularities  will  be  eliminated. 

w.  v.  F. 

SUPPLEMENTING  THE  RAINFALL. 

The  dry  season  has  enabled  me  defi¬ 
nitely  to  prove  the  practicability  of  an 
exceedingly  simple  method  of  supple¬ 
menting  the  rainfall,  which  is  so  cheap 
as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  gardeners, 
while  it  does  not  have  the  objections  of 
diluting  and  washing  away  the  food  off 
the  ground,  nor  endangering  it  in  case 
of  a  heavy  rainfall  immediately  after 
tlie  watering,  as  is  the  case  where  the 
soil  is  flooded  by  the  old  methods.  1 
elevate  the  water  to  a  tank  40  feet  high, 
and  for  a  plot  of  400  feet  square  run  a 
half-inch  pipe  to  the  center,  as  shown 
in  the  diagram.  Fig.  165,  making  a  cross 
in  the  pipe  at  the  center  and  placing  five 
one-fourth-inch  stands,  as  shown  by  the 
dots.  These  stands  are  eight  to  10  feet 
high,  and  have  two  atomizers  upon  the 
top  of  each  one,  which  will  discharge 
20  to  25  gallons  of  water  in  the  form  of 
a  heavy  mist,  each  per  hour,  and  give 
a  total  of  2,000  to  2,500  gallons  each  10 
hours.  The  water  is  turned  on  only  at 
night,  or,  if  the  weather  is  very  warm, 
at  6  P.  M.  and  turned  off  at  7  A.  M. 
Thrown  out  so  fine  the  water  is  buoyed 
up  by  the  air,  and  drifts  and  falls  more 
as  a  very  heavy  dew  than  as  rain.  The 
number  of  atomizers  may  be  doubled  if 
desired,  or  only  used  each  other  night. 
I  have  found  2,000  gallons  a  night  ample 
for  the  finest  plant  growth. 

Staten  Island.  s.  s.  boyce. 


overhead  irrigation.  Pig.  165. 


small  size,  seldom  exceeding  an  inch  in 
diameter,  bright  coloring,  mild  and  ten¬ 
der  flesh  and  quick  maturity,  becoming 
marketable  under  favorable  conditions 
in  from  18  to  36  days  from  planting.  If 
grown  in  moist  cool  soil  they  are  crisp 
and  delicate,  but  if  at  all  checked  by 
heat  and  drought  they  become  tough  and 
pungent,  or  puff  up  into  tasteless  blad¬ 
ders  in  a  remarkably  short  time  after 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  HORSE. 

The  idea  of  Increasing  man  power, 
page  386,  is  new  to  me.  I  did  not  know 
there  was  any  way  of  giving  him  more 
pftwer  than  his  food  gave  him.  You  get 
it  by  the  use  of  a  machine.  This  is 
as  impossible  as  for  a  man  to  life  him¬ 
self  by  his  bootstraps.  Colmstalk’s 
philosophy,  taught  in  the  common 
schools  about  40  years  ago,  taught 
that  there  was  no  actual  power  gained 
by  the  use  of  machinery.  It  is  merely 
a  convenience  to  harness  the  elements 
and  make  use  of  them,  which  without 
machinery  would  not  give  any  power. 
Your  crank  and  windlass  lessens  the 
power  of  the  man  by  the  amount  of  fric¬ 
tion  in  the  machine.  There  is  a  retard 
in  motion  which  would  make  the  work 
so  slow  as  to  be  of  no  practical  use  for 
the  work  described.  There  is  no  more 
power  in  a  man  or  horse  than  was 
created  in  them,  and  machinery  cannot 
be  made  to  develop  more.  A  machine 
that  will  create  power  would  be  a  per¬ 
petual  motion.  '  c.  m. 

R.  N.-Y. — How  then  do  you  explain 
the  fact  that  by  pulling  at  full  strength 
directly  on  the  rope  the  writer  could  not 
stir  the  cultivator,  while  when  turning 
the  crank  he  did  the  work  of  a  small 
horse? 


reaching  the  market  condition.  While 
there  are  other  excellent  varietal  types 
they  have  little  hold  on  consumers,  and 
are  only  sought  for  family  use  in  limited 
quantities.  The  turnip  radish  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  only  one  known  by  the  vast 
majority  of  town  dwellers,  and  is  the 
only  one  served  in  public  eating  places, 
from  the  most  exclusive  hotels  to  the 
Bowery  hasheries.  When  fresh  and  well 
grown  it  is  indeed  a  dainty  bit,  pleasing 
to  the  eye  and  most  appetizing  and 
wholesome  when  eaten  as  it  should  be 
with  a  modicum  of  the  green  leaf  stems 
as  a  corrective  to  the  pungency  of  the 


THISTLE-INE' 

Feb.  28, 1903. 
Gentlemen;  Duriiiffthe 
past  year  I  gave  your 
Thistle-ine  a  test  on  the 
Kent  County  Poor  Fannin 
Paris  Township,  Mich.  1 
tried  it  on  Canada  Thistles, 

M  ilk  weed ,  Y  ellowdock,  Bu  r- 
dock.  Willows,  and  found  it 
does  kill  them  just  as  you 
claim  it  will  do. 

Very  re.sp’y,  N.  1).  Edmonds. 
Keeper  of  Kent  Co.  Poor  Farm. 

5  Ib.  can  makes  5  gallons  of  the  liquid, 
$2.00.  Free  booklet  tells  all  about  it. 

THE  LINDGREN  CHEMICAL  CO, 

8  SO.  IONIA  ST.  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


glowing  rind,  but  is  a  vapid  mess  when 


Disparen^ 

saves 

trees 

FROM  ALL  LEAF -EATING  INSECTS 

Most  powerful  Insecticide  made;  safest  to 
use;  never  injures  foliage.  One  spraying 
remains  effective  through  the  season,  out¬ 
lasting  many  applications  of  Paris  green  or 
similar  sprays.  The  only  one  that  de¬ 
stroys  Doth  broods  of  the  codling- 
moth.  Used  and  endorsed  by  professional 
foresters  and  orchardists,  park  superin¬ 
tendents,  tree  wardens,  experiment  stations. 
Springfield  City  Forester  Gale  says:  “  I 
know  of  no  better  preparation.” 

Enough  for  a  large  orchard,  $4.25 
Enough  for  75  gals,  spray  .  1.00 

2  lb.  sample . 50 

Large  illustrated  catalogue  free, 

C  P  INSECTICIDE 
DWVvIVCirK  COMPANY 

Address  nearest  office: 

Boston,  New  York,  or  Cincinnati 


Professor  J.  Troop,  of  the  Indiana  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  says:  “Disparene  la  far 
superior  to  other  Insecticides— results  were 
good.” 


You  can 
cover  SO  to  40  acres 
per  day  with 

^he  Watson 
Four  Row  Potato  Sprayer 

Straddles  2  rows,  sprays 
4  at  a  time.  Wlicels  ad¬ 
just  for  different  widths. 
Sprays  to  any  fineness  and  gearing  of  pump  to  wheel  of 
cart  gives  any  pressure  desired.  Automatic  agitator  and 
.auction  strainer  cleaner.  It  never  spoils  foHageor  clogs. 
Free  Initructioo  and  formula  book  ehowe  the  famous  Oarfleld,  F-m- 
pire  King,  Orchard  Monarch  and  other  iprayers.  Write  fur  it. 

Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  2  11th  St., Elmira,  N.Y, 


PUMP,  ^SPRAY. 

One  et  a  time.  i6  ieeondi  pumplnf 
oharfee  with  enough  air  to  rua 

The  Auto-Spray 

lOminutet  and  eover  ^  acre.  Per¬ 
fectly  Automatio,  operator  merely 
valki  and  direct*  nocile.  Spray  from 
flnemUttoeoUaitream.  Anrboyeaa 
vork  IW  firaM  working  and  eoataet 
parte  make  U  perfect  worklaf  and 
durable.  For  poultry  kooiei,  vlaei, 
|reec,ete.  Catalo|  P.free.  Shevitke 
beet  line  ofailelte,  aU  purpeeeipngr* 
art  made.  Wri  te  for  ageney* 
K.OeBROWN  ACOMPAMY, 
N.Y* 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers'  Lines. 

Organize  an  exchange  In  your 
community.  Full  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO, 

162  St.  Clair  Street, 

C  N.  801.  CliEVEIiAND,  O. 


FUMA 


f  r  kills  Prairie  Dogs. 
^  '  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceedingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

'•Fuma  Carbon  Bisiilphl(le”.rd‘.“l' 

KD WARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan.  N.  Y. 


The  Sickle 
Lawn  Mower 

•will  clip  short  and  long  gras.s  from 
your  lawn  ea.sily,  smoothly,  nicely. 
Has  plenty  of  speed,  power  ami 
weight.  See  that  fly  wheel. 
Write  for  particulars.  Mention 
this  paper.  Ask  for  circular  B. 

LEAVITT  MFG.  CO., 

Tuboola,  III. 


wrongly  grown. 

The  Tkuckbib’s  Favorite. — Turnip 
and  globe  radishes  are  grown  with  such 
mechanical  precision  by  glass  garden 
experts  that  they  will  long  remain  favor¬ 
ites  in  their  present  forms.  They  are  so 
uniform  in  size  of  root  and  top  that  a 
close  calculation  of  the  output  of  a  given 
area  under  manageable  conditions  can 
usually  be  made.  It  would  require  some 
experimenting  to  ascertain  just  what  a 
newcomer  like  the  Crimson  Giant  would 
do  in  a  commercial  way,  but  it  is  evident 
that  in  its  present  condition  it  is  a  boon 
to  the  home  cultivator  who  wants  good 


USED  BY  THE  WORLD 


Made  in  many  styles  and  calibers,  and  ranging  in  price  from 

$2.50  to  $150.00 

Send  for  128  page  catalog  describing  our  complete  line. 

J.  Stevens  Arms  &  Tool  Co. 

'^75  Main  Street, 

CHICOPEE  FALLS  MASS. 
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HOPE  FARM  SEEN  BY  AN  OUT¬ 
SIDER. 

An  opportunity  to  drop  in  on  the  Hope 
Farm  folks  came  on  Decoration  Day,  as 
I  had  been  busy  in  central  New  York  for 
two  weeks,  and  the  chance  to  see  how 
things  looked  on  the  farm  after  a  mouth 
of  drought  had  its  attractions  for  me. 
Some  readers  may  think  that  Hope  Farm 
and  its  inhabitants  are  only  pictures  of 
the  imagination;  but  anyone  who  will 
visit  this  quiet  retreat  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  a  beautiful  ridge  overlooking 
the  valley  of  the  Hackensack,  less  than 
25  miles  from  the  humming  center  of 
New  York  City,  will  need  no  further 
convincing  of  this  mistake,  Shep  met 
me  at  the  gate  and  the  Madame  took  my 
satchel  at  the  door,  I  found  the  Hope 
Farm  man  and  the  Graft  dropping  corn 
and  covering  it  with  their  feet.  It  had 
been  well  tarred,  to  keep  the  crows  from 
troubling  it,  so  they  both  gave  evidence 
of  the  product  of  the  southern  pine 
plains.  The  Bud  and  some  of  the  other 
little  folks  were  wading  in  a  brook  near 
the  little  field  wnere  the  new  kind  of 
corn  was  being  planted,  that  is  hoped  to 
prove  one  of  the  best  early  varieties  for 
the  north.  Rain  had  only  softened  the 
ground  the  day  before  enough  to  admit 
of  plowing.  1  did  not  meet  “Judge 
Lynx”  or  “Cousin  Woodchuck.”  as  1 
walked  across  the  fields  and  woods  from 
the  station,  but  1  did  see  “Little  Gray 
Bushytail”  digging  up  sprouted  corn  in 
a  neighbor’s  field,  where  no  tar  had  been 
used  to  give  it  a  bad  taste. 

When  the’ corn  was  all  in,  which  was 
near  supper  time,  the  two  boys  who  had 
helped  to  the  end  without  a  murmur, 
were  each  given  five  cents  for  working 
instead  of  going  on  a  promised  turtle 
hunt  that  lovely  Saturday  afternoon. 
How  well  I  remember  the  like  freedom 
from  farm  work  when  a  boy,  and  the 
jolly  times  I  had  hunting,  fishing  or  vis¬ 
iting  other  farmer  boys,  and  the  good  it 
did  me  and  my  father,  too.  Let  us  be 
reasonably  indulgent  to  our  children  and 
give  them  the  freedom  they  really  need, 
but  no  more.  It  is  a  great  mistake  not 
to  keep  all  children  busy.  As  I  sit  at 
my  window  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
of  Washington  1  can  see  many  bright 
boys  and  girls  playing  or  idling  about 
with  nothing  useful  to  do.  An  essential 
part  of  their  education  is  being  neglect¬ 
ed,  and  they  and  their  parents  will  have 
to  pay  the  penalty  so  long  as  they  live. 
I  pity  them. 

But  it  was  Hope  Farm  1  went  to  see, 
principally,  and  the  orchards  in  particu¬ 
lar.  The  old  apple,  pear  and  cherry 
trees  were  doing  fairly  well;  some  in 
grass  and  others  well  tilled.  The  set¬ 
ting  of  fruit  is  moderate.  But  the  young 
trees  were  more  interesting.  Scarcely 
any  of  them  are  being  tilled.  They  are 
in  grass  or  something  worse.  The  Hope 
Farm  man  thinks  most  of  them  are  all 
right.  1  am  not  sure  on  that  point.  One 
lot  of  nice  apple  trees  set  last  Fall  in  a 
rye  field  are  in  bad  fix,  but  he  thinks 
they  will  come  out  all  right  yet.  The 
rye  was  allowed  to  grow  up  tall  and 
head  out,  by  which  time  the  di'ought  and 
crop  had  caused  the  young  apple  leaves 
to  curl  and  some  of  them  to  turn  brown. 
The  rye  was  cut,  and  some  of  it  piled 
over  the  tree  roots,  but  too  late  to  pre¬ 
vent  injury,  which  I  fear  will  be  very 
serious,  and  may  prove  fatal  to  some  of 
the  trees.  They  are  badly  checked  in 
growth  now,  and  cannot  attain  the  vigor 
they  should  have  to  enable  tliem  safely 
to  pass  the  trying  heat  of  August  and 
the  cold  of  the  Winter  to  come.  Rye 
will  serve  as  a  Winter  cover  crop  for  an 
orchard,  but  it  is  a  robber  of  moisture 
and  fertility  after  Spring  opens,  and 
should  be  promptly  plowed  under.  Any 
other  small  grain  is  the  same,  and 
should  be  treated  in  like  manner,  even 
when  the  season  is  normally  moist.  We 
fio  not  know  what  the  season  will  be, 
and  it  is  wise  to  prevent  rather  than 
have  to  try  to  remedy  the  evils  to  come. 
My  face  is  set  squarely  against  any 
small  grain  in  orchards  except  as  a  Win¬ 


ter  covering,  and  so  it  has  been  for 
many  years.  For  experienced  orchard- 
ists  try  to  grow  it  to  maturity  among 
their  trees  seems  too  much  like  taking 
a  moderate  dose  of  arsenic  to  see  how  it 
will  act  on  the  human  system.  It  can 
do  little  or  no  good,  will  surely  be  in¬ 
jurious  and  may  prove  fatal. 

The  little  apple,  pear,  peach  and  plum 
trees  are  set,  some  in  meadow  sod  and 
more  in  old  abandoned  fields,  where 
nothing  but  stunted  weeds,  wild  grass 
and  bushes  are  growing.  Some  were  set 
last  year  and  others  the  past  Spring. 
Nearly  every  one  is  growing,  and  some 
of  them  very  well.  There  are  a  few 
peaches  on  some  of  the  older  ones,  and 
they  look  as  if  they  might  come  to  ma¬ 
turity.  To  an  orchardist  it  is  a  queer 
and  some  might  think  a  pitiful  sight  to 
see  the  little  trees  with  their  tops  cut 
to  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  ground 
and  their  roots,  I  was  told,  only  mere 
stubs,  standing  among  the  bushes  and 
weeds,  with  a  hoed  patch  barely  two  feet 
in  diameter.  The  Hope  Farm  man  want¬ 
ed  me  to  say  then  and  there  what  I 
thought  would  become  of  these  trees. 
That  largely  depends  on  what  is  done  to 
them  hereafter.  They  are  alive  and 
growing  now,  have  good  color  and  look 
as  though  they  might  be  made  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  They  are  really  in  better  condi¬ 
tion  of  growth  than  1  had  expected  to 
see  them,  judging  by  reports  in  the  Hope 
Farm  Notes.  They  are  having  light  ap¬ 
plications  of  good  commercial  fertilizers 
hoed  in  over  their  roots  and  the  stirred 
area  gradually  enlarged  by  each  hoeing, 
some  of  them  mulched  and  the  bushes 
being  cut  out  of  the  land  by  degrees. 
All  these  things  may  conduce  to  such 
growth  as  will  make  good,  strong  and 
profitable  trees.  I  believe  that  this  old 
land  will  bring  trees  that  will  bear 
earlier  than  those  on  fresh,  strong  land, 
and  that  with  good  feeding  the  fruit  will 
be  abundant  and  of  good  quality.  1  have 
less  hopes  of  the  success  of  peach  and 
plum  culture  under  such  ciixumstauces 
as  these  trees  are  in  than  of  apple  and 
pear  culture.  Owing  to  the  steep  and 
rocky  character  of  the  land,  for  the  most 
part  clean  tillage  will  be  impracticable. 
The  soil  is  either  clay  or  sandy  loam 
and  moderately  good  naturally,  but  worn 
down  in  available  fertility.  It  needs 
some  help  and  sensible  treatment  gener¬ 
ally.  The  tree  roots  can  permeate  it 
easily,  judging  by  the  trees  left  along 
the  fence  rows  and  those  that  have 
sprung  up  in  the  fields  since  they  were 
abandoned.  Success  to  the  orchards  on 
Hope  Farm,  whatever  may  be  their  des¬ 
tiny,  and  to  the  children  who  are  grow¬ 
ing  up  with  them.  ii.  k.  van  x>kman. 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Wkather  Notes.— The  wind  licked  the 
little  showers  out  of  the  soil  quicker  than 
the  cat  takes  the  froth  out  of  the  miik 
pail.  The  clouds  continued  to  gather— but 
there  was  no  water  in  them.  For  day  after 
day  the  weather  reports  from  the  West 
showed  that  much  of  the  country  in  the 
Mississippi  Vailey  was  under  water,  while 
we  were  burning  up.  It  interests  our  east¬ 
ern  farmer  to  read  about  western  lioods 
when  his  own  weli  has  run  dry!  At  last 
the  papers  reported  a  storm  working 
up  the  coast  which  “might  break  the 
drought!”  1  told  the  boys  about  it,  but 
they  had  no  faith  in  the  rain  while  the  sky 
was  clear  and  bright.  Bergen  County,  N. 
J.,  doesn’t  lill  the  entire  universe,  though 
i  may  wrinkle  the  sensibilities  of  some 
good  friends  when  I  say  so.  An  occasional 
storm  crawls  in  upon  us  from  the  outside 
— and  we  spend  some  of  the  energy  and 
thought  that  belong  at  home  on  faraway 
things.  I  watched  the  progress  of  that 
coast  storm  with  interest.  It  got  here  on 
time  Sunday  morning,  with  a  fair  soaking. 
We  might  have  had  more  with  advantage 
to  our  crops,  but  we  are  iargely  thankful 
for  small  favors  this  year.  I  reflect  tnat  in 
former  years  I  have  called  for  rain  and 
within  30  days  after  begged  for  the  rain 
to  quit . The  strawberries  were 


poor.  Just  when  they  most  needed  water 
the  dry  weather  pinched  them.  Some  of 
our  famous  Marshalls  started  out  to  do 
their  duty  on  the  most  iiberal  scaie,  and 
then  dwindled  down  to  a  tough  little  nub. 
You  have  seen  boys  start  out  with  great 
promise,  and  end  at  some  hard  job  which 
they  make  ignoble  by  the  evidences 
of  their  failure.  That  was  the  way  our 
strawberries  acted  this  year.  We  cleaned 
up  part  of  a  weedy  patch  during  the 
drought,  and  it  actually  produced  poorer 
fruit  than  where  the  weeds  and  grass  were 
left  untouched!  ....  We  kept  on  fit¬ 
ting  the  soil  as  best  we  could,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  a  little  more  corn  planted, 
and  nearly  half  an  acre  of  bush  Lima 
beans.  The  dry  weather  has  so  changed 
our  plans  that  wo  have  planted  bush  Limas 
where  other  crops  were  originally  Intended. 
Working  this  hard  soil  is  fearful  on  the 
horses,  but  they  have  to  stand  it.  I  hope 
that  Kate  will  be  able  to  relieve  the 
“Bird”  a  little.  Who  is  Kate?  An  old 
mare  that  we  have  taken  as  a  pensioner- 

hut  I  will  tell  about  her  later . 

The  clover  is  very  short  but  needs  cutting 
if  we  are  to  go  by  the  condition  of  the 
head.  Just  before  our  little  rain  Charlie 
wanted  to  cut  all  the  grass,  though  it  is 
less  than  a  foot  high.  He  thought  it  would 
sprout  better  if  cut  close.  The  rain  has 

revived  it  somewhat . Some  of 

the  little  trees  look  sick  but  I  will  not 
give  them  up  yet.  Most  of  them  are  grow¬ 
ing  vigorously  and,  considering  the  start 
they  had,  making  a  good  showing.  I  can 
well  understand  how  it  must  shock  a  skilled 
fruit  grower  to  see  the  way  these  trees  are 
starting.  They  say  that  the  trees  will 
probably  die  or  come  to  nothing.  When  I 
ask  what  is  to  kill  them  with  the  start 
they  have  made,  provided  this  drought 
does  not  last  forever,  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  any  very  clear  answer.  I  want  to 
have  it  clearly  understood  that  when  I 
planted  these  trees  i  fully  expected  to  see 
them  die.  The  best  fruit  growers  I  know 
were  so  emphatic  in  pronouncing  the  whole 
thing  a  mistake  that  1  expected  total 
failure.  1  have  now  planted  nearly  2,000 
trees  and  have  dug  up  many  of  them  to 
see  how  they  are  rooting.  Now  we  will 
let  the  trees  talk!  ....  When  Van 
Leman  came  to  see  me  he  took  us  by  sur¬ 
prise.  I  was  planting  corn.  As  I  got  to 
the  end  of  the  field  and  turned  I  saw  down 
by  the  brook  a  portly  man  In  his  shirt 
sleeves  skipping  rope  with  the  children. 
To  be  exact,  I  must  say  that  a  dignified 
citizen  like  Van  Leman  does  not  actually 
jump  over  the  rope,  but  he  swings  it  for 
the  children.  He  also  told  our  little  folks 
a  story  or  two  which  in  their  judgment 

rank  high  as  literary  productions . 

The  Sunday  of  the  rain  we  had  several 
friends  at  the  farm.  There  came  a  break 
in  the  drizzle,  and  so  we  hitched  up  a 
couple  of  the  horses  and  went  back  on  the 
hills  for  a  ramble  in  the  woods.  We  walked 
right  into  a  lively  shower.  We  found 
shelter  under  a  thick  clump  of  trees  by  an 
old  stone  wall  and  started  a  roaring  Are 
in  front  of  this  retreat,  and  there  our  folks 
sat  on  the  wall  for  over  an  hour. .  Of 
course  a  few  drops  soaked  through  the 
leaves,  but  we  were  so  glad  to  see  the 
peach  trees  get  their  soaking  that  we 
could  easily  stand  that.  As  a  rule  Jersey- 
men  do  not  sit  with  comfort  by  open  fires 
in  June,  but  the  rare  thing  about  a  June 
day  this  year  is  one  that  isn’t  like  Octo¬ 
ber!  H.  w.  c. 
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Straight  Straw,  Rye  andWheatlhrasher 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Onr  Machine  will 
thrash  Uye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  It  again  in  perfect 
bundles.Can  be  changed 
In  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  W  heat. 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
a.ttacbed.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
•-ban  any  Thrasher  built  Send  for  catalogue  B  to 
ifee  GK  ANT-  FEKKIS  COMPANY. Troy,  N.  Y. 


AQENTS  WANTED 

“MEND-A-RIP.” 


|(  Docs  all  kfndH  of  llsht  and  heavy 
stitchlnfi^.  Docs  all  kinds  of 
Ilirhtand  heavy  rivctliiir. 

A  PERFECT  HAND  SEWING 
MACHIN 

^NO  RIVETER 

- 1  COMBIMEO 

WILL  SATE  THE  PRICK 
I  OF  ITSELF  .KANY  TIMES  A  YEAR, 
f  To  show  It  meansaflale.  AGENTS  MAKK 
•  PROM  110  to  115  A  DAT.  Ono  ageot  tnado 
PI  92U  tb«  first  day  and  wrltos  us  to  hurrj  mora 
^  S  machines  to  him.  Writo  for  terms  to  agents. 

DOT£  FOU3IDKY  Fredorlcktown,  Ohio. 


and  Above  DitcK? 

Its  only  hope  is  effective  and  economical 
pumping.  You  can  raise  water  where  you 
want  tt  with  tlie 

RIFE  *^CNG1NES. 

Will  fill  a  storage  tank  any 
height  above  the  source  of 
supply,  when  water  may  be 
drawn  through  buildings, 
dairy  houses,  stable,  yards, 
etc.,  by  gravity  process.  It  runs  itself.  Will  force  up  pure 
water  ofa  spring  with  mliddy  water  without  mixing.  Write 
us  your  needs  and  we’ll  send  plans  and  estimates  of  cost. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  CO..  128  Liberty  Sf..  Hew  York, 


SEND  FOB  CATAIOGUE  AND 
PK1CE8  OF  THE 

DIRIGOSILO 

Manufactured  by 

D.B.  STEVENS  &  CO., 

AUBURN,  ME. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


ROUND  SILO 

The  “Philadelphia.” 

The  only  Perfect  Continuous 
Open  Front  Silo  made.  See  our 
Patent  Roof.  Ask  for  catalog. 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER, 

381  Vine  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 

Also  made  in  the  West  by  the 
DUPLEX  MPG.  CO.,  South 
Superior,  Wis. 


WEBER  Jr. 

winrlrrtella 


Gasoline 
Pumping 

excel  windmills  or  any  other 
power  in  amount  of  duty,  constancy  and 
cost  of  running.  Always  ready. 

Atrifle  for  gasoline  gives  you  the 
water  SO  men  could  pump.  2^ 
fall  hon«  power  for  ooj  pur* 

MS*.  All  tits*  up  to  aOO  h.  p. 

Write  for  frss  OAtelo^s. 

Weber  Gas  and  Gasoline 
^  SsrlneCo., 

Box  206  Kxiisss  City,  tfo. 


DELOACH 


FARMERS'  $125  SAW  MILL 
lata  8000  F«et  Lanber  •  day  with  only  4  h.  p. 

leliOach  Variable  Feed  Saw  Mills,  ttolOOh.  p., 
■ny  price.  DeLoaoh  Mill  Mrushinery,  Planers, 
Ihingle.Lath  and  Com  Mills,  Wafer  Wheels,  etc. 
leLaach  Mill  Mfg.  Oo..  BoxVOt)  AUant^  Oo. 

Haadsonte  Oatelocac  Free  If  yea  cat  this  ont  aod 
It.  Dun.  ot  p4p.r. 


’vT 


,»  - 


POCAHONTAS 

Red  Rope  Roofing 

Airtight,  and  waterproof;  Strong,  Durable,  Cheap. 
Easy  to  put  on  and  lasts  for  years.  It  is  the  most  per¬ 
fect  paper  ever  made  for  rooting  and  siding  poultry 
houses,  stables,  hog  houses,  cow  barns  and  other  out 
buildings.  Put  up  In  rolls  containing  6U0  and  250 
square  feet.  Use  cheap  lumber  for  rooting  and  siding 
and  over  this  put  Pocahontas  Bed  Hope  Booting  and 
you  have  a  wind-proof,  wet-proof  roof  and  sides.  No 
other  as  good.  Send  for  free  booklet  and  note  low  price. 

Kay  Paper  Co..  Box  101,  Blackwood.  N.  J. 


DOIN^T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES  ‘  ‘TH  E^^^M  ASTER^“wORKM  AN,” 

a  two-eyllnder  gasoline  eng^ine,  superior  to  all  one-cylinder  engines.  Costs  less  to  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  started;  has  a  wider  sphere 
of  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration;  can  be  mounted  on  any  light  wagon  as  a  portable.  Weighs  less  than  H  of  one-cylinder  engines.  Give  size  of  engine 
required.  Please  mention  this  paper.  Bend  for  catalogue.  THB  TSMPLK  PUMP  CO.,  Established  1863.  Meagher  and  16th  Street,  CHICAGO. 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMEB'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
Established  1850. 

nKHBEUT  W.  COLLIXGWOOD,  Editor. 

Du.  Walteu  Van  Fleet,  i  .  ,  . 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  8Vi  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  ev'ery  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NE'W-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  20,  1903. 


The  prizes  for  best  pictures  and  plans  for  a  Grange 
hall  were  won  by  the  following; 

Firs  t — Dufay  Wright,  New  York 

Second— Lewis  T.  Colby,  New  Hampshire 

A  picture  of  the  building  which  seemed  best  to  the 
judges  is  shown  at  Pig.  162.  The  New  Hampshire 
building  wili  be  pictured  next  week.  Considering  the 
importance  of  the  Grange  and  what  it  means  to  most 
of  its  members  it  must  be  said  that  most  Grange 
buildings  lack  both  distinct  character  and  comfort. 
The  buildings  erected  for  public  schools  or  libraries 
are  generally  built  so  that  a  stranger  can  tell  what 
they  are  for.  It  ought  to  be  the  same  with  a  Grange 
hall.  There  ought  to  be  something  about  it  that 
carries  the  stamp  of  a  dignified  farm  organization. 
Very  few  Grange  buildings  have  any  such  character. 

On  page  452  will  be  found  a  question  regarding  the 
use  of  fertilizers  from  Alaska.  The  same  letter 
brought  an  order  for  The  New  Rhubarb  Culture.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  goes  everywhere,  and  we  answer  questions 
from  about  every  civilized  country.  When  we  think 
of  a  man  growing  rhubarb  and  discussing  fertilizers 
in  Alaska  we  begin  to  realize  how  the  odd  corners  of 
this  country  are  developing. 

* 

A  BILL  changing  some  forms  of  public  education 
was  recently  before  the  English  Parliament.  A  pub¬ 
lic  protest  was  to  be  made  against  it  and,  in  response 
to  a  call,  350,000  people  crowded  together  at  an  open 
public  meeting.  Busy  men  stood  for  hours  in  that 
great  crowd,  willing  to  put  up  with  the  inconvenience 
if  their  presence  could  add  to  the  protest.  They  recog¬ 
nized  the  force  of  such  a  gathering.  The  farmers  of 
New  York  State  must  learn  to  recognize  the  same 
thing  if  they  are  ever  to  obtain  what  they  need  at  the 
agricultural  college.  We  are  told  to  keep  quiet  and 
let  the  politicians  carry  the  appropriation  through. 
Nonsense!  Unless  the  farmers  themselves  make  a 
noise  and  show  their  power  they  will  never  have  a 
college  that  will  satisfy  them. 

* 

Among  recent  immigrants  entering  New  York  with 
the  intention  of  making  a  home  in  this  country  was 
an  educated  young  Greek.  He  was  healthy,  of  good 
character,  possessing  comfortable  means  and  suifi- 
ciently  educated,  according  to  report,  to  speak,  read 
and  write  five  different  languages.  After  a  brief  de¬ 
tention  by  the  authorities,  first  in  the  “pen”  at  Ellis 
Island,  and  afterwards  under  surveillance  outside,  he 
was  deported  and  sent  back  to  Greece.  The  reason 
for  this  was  that,  being  an  expert  in  the  currant  busi¬ 
ness,  he  had  been  engaged  by  a  Greek  currant  im¬ 
porter  in  this  country  to  take  charge  of  a  branch  of 
the  business,  and  was  thus  held  to  conflict  with  the 
contract  labor  law!  The  Greek’s  employer  asserted 
that  it  was  impossible  to  find  a  man  in  this  country 
possessing  the  same  expert  knowledge,  and  offered  to 
advertise  for  such  a  man,  to  obtain  evidence  of  the 
fact,  but  Secretary  Shaw  considered  that  such  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  might  be  so  worded  as  to  bar  out  all  but 
the  imported  man,  and  ruled  against  it.  It  is  some¬ 
what  difficult  for  the  layman  to  understand  the  justice 
of  this  ruling,  when,  day  by  day,  the  ignorant  toilers 
who  crowd  the  city  sweatshops,  or  drudge  as  the 
slaves  of  great  corporations,  come  into  the  country 
without  ^jhindrance.  Secretary  Shaw  may  have  con¬ 
strued  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  not  its  spirit. 


The  funny  man  in  some  western  paper  tells  of  a 
farmer  who  hired  a  city  boy: 

One  morning:  he  told  the  boy  to  go  and  salt  the  calf. 
The  boy  took  a  quart  of  salt  and  rubbed  It  all  over  the 
calf,  working  it  into  the  hair.  A  lot  of  colts  scented 
the  salt  and  hunted  the  calf  up.  They  licked  all  the  hair 
off  the  poor  calf’s  back.  The  farmer  tried  to  catch  the 
calf  to  wash  it,  but  the  calf,  thinking  he  wanted  to  lick, 
too.  ran  through  a  hole  in  the  fence  and  disappeared 
down  the  road. 

That  man  had  no  business  to  assault  the  boy  for 
applying  the  salt  wrong.  It  was  his  business  to  show 
the  boy  how  to  do  the  work,  and  to  see  that  he  start¬ 
ed  right.  That  is  the  trouble  with  many  farm  boys. 
They  are  told  to  do  things  and  never  shown  how  to  do 
them  right.  How  can  anyone  expect  a  boy  to  acquire 
judgment  except  by  wise  direction  and  fair  oversight? 

* 

The  New  York  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  need¬ 
ed  new  buildings  and  equipment.  No  one  denied  this 
need  or  questioned  the  justice  of  the  request  for  the 
appropriation  needed  to  supply  them.  No  one  but 
Gov.  Odell.  He  not  only  cut  down  the  appropriation 
for  buildings,  but  actually  chopped  off  part  of  the 
sum  needed  for  paying  running  expenses.  He  has 
thus  seriously  crippled  one  of  the  most  useful  insti¬ 
tutions  in  the  State.  We  notice  a  tendency  to  excuse 
Gov.  Odell  for  work  of  this  sort — because  of  the  “con¬ 
dition  of  the  State’s  finances!”  There  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  be  dealt  with  so  tenderly.  He  had  no 
business  to  cut  that  appropriation  or  to  hold  up  the 
bill  which  provided  for  the  agricultural  college.  Such 
cheese-paring  comes  with  bad  grace  after  spending 
$50,000  of  the  public  money  on  a  useless  junket  to  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition! 

* 

Michigan  florists  are  protesting  against  the  State 
law,  requiring  all  florists  who  sell  plants  classed  as 
nursery  stock  to  file  a  $1,000  bond  with  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department,  binding  themselves  to  handle  only 
such  stock  that  has  been  inspected  under  the  directon 
of  the  Department  and  to  keep  a  correct  list  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  parties  sold  to.  They 
think  this  law  unnecessarily  severe,  and  an  injustice 
to  the  many  florists  who  deal  with  such  stock  in  a 
small  way.  The  Detroit  Florists’  Club  recently  adopt¬ 
ed  a  resolution  condemning  the  measure,  and  will  try 
to  have  an  amendment  made.  It  can  be  readily  seen 
that  the  State  authorities  cannot  make  fish  of  one 
man  and  flesh  of  another;  all  dealers  in  nursery  stock 
must  be  treated  alike,  yet  a  florist,  who  often  handles 
such  stock  merely  as  an  accommodation  for  his  cus¬ 
tomers,  wjll  find  the  requirements  of  the  law  extreme¬ 
ly  burdensome.  Such  a  jobber  would  naturally  object 
to  filing  the  required  bond,  as  the  stock  is,  presum¬ 
ably,  inspected  by  the  nurseryman  from  whom  he  pur¬ 
chases  his  planting  material. 

* 

E^^RY  editor  has  probably  had  an  argument  with 
the  man  who  cannot  understand  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  written  word  and  the  spoken  word.  This 
man  writes  what  may  truly  be  called  “hot  stuff.”  To 
print  it  as  he  wrote  it  would  be.  like  catching  a 
boarder  by  the  throat  and  pouring  boiling  coffee  into 
his  mouth.  If  the  editor  is  true  to  his  business  he 
cools  off  the  reader’s  words  and  prints  them  in  such 
form  that  his  subscribers  can  and  will  absorb  them. 
There  are  other  readers  who  find  fault  with  an  editor 
because  in  discussing  their  pet  subjects  he  will  not 
use  a  mustard  plaster  where  he  knows  a  soothing 
liniment  will  be  far  more  effective.  Such  men,  if 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  responsibilities  that  go 
with  the  printed  word,  would  either  ruin  a  paper  in 
a  short  time  or  become  so  cautious  that  their  words 
would  carry  no  force  whatever.  An  editor  will  some¬ 
times  yield  to  pressure  and  indulge  in  intemperate 
and  half-digested  statements  of  fact,  but  he  makes  a 
mistake  by  doing  so.  It  is  hard  sometimes  to  go 
serenely  on  waiting  for  the  truth  to  develop  in  the 
minds  of  readers,  and  yet  that  seems  to  us  the  high¬ 
est  ideal  of  journalism. 

« 

Mr.  Mapes  brings  up  an  old  question  this  week  in 
his  plea  for  a  true  combination  among  milk  pro¬ 
ducers.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  great  bene¬ 
fits  which  such  a  combination,  fairly  and  justly  man¬ 
aged,  would  give  to  milk  producers.  They  have  no 
fight  against  the  consumers,  and  the  man  who  milks 
the  cow  should  never  antagonize  the  man  who  buys 
the  quart  of  milk.  It  will  be  the  worst  possible  policy 
to  give  the  consumer  to  understand  that  the  farmer 
is  trying  to  make  him  pay  more.  He  pays  enough 
now.  We  want  him  to  use  more  milk  than  he  now 
does.  It  will  be  far  better  for  him  if  the  farmer  can 
obtain  a  fairer  share  of  what  he  pays.  Suppose  the 
consumer  pays  seven  cents  a  quart  for  his  milk, 
while  the  farmer  receives  two  cents  or  less.  The  dif¬ 
ference,  five  cents,  goes  to  mere  handlers.  The  con¬ 
sumer  must  be  made  to  see  that  it  is  to  his  interest 
to  help  the  farmer  obtain  a  fairer  share  than  the  pit¬ 


tance  that  is  now  doled  out  to  him.  Have  we  any 
faith  that  he  ever  will  see  it,  or  that,  seeing  it,  he  can 
help  right  the  wrong?  Yes,  but  we  know  that  it  must 
be  a  slow  and  perhaps  a  disappointing  growth  of  edu¬ 
cation.  We  have  faith  in  the  development  of  justice. 
Men  must  grow  before  their  desires  can  be  gratified 
or  even  all  their  rights  come  to  them.  The  milk  situ¬ 
ation  is  now  filled  with  injustice  to  the  producer,  but 
it  is  not  hopeless  by  any  means.  True  progress  has 
been  made  during  the  past  five  years.  Let  us  there¬ 
fore  keep  up  the  agitation  hopefully  and  fairly.  The 
right  will  develop  in  time! 

* 

It  looks  as  though  there  has  been  serious  dis¬ 
honesty  and  very  poor  management  in  the  Post  Office 
Department.  We  have  not  discussed  the  matter  be¬ 
fore,  because  we  wanted  to  make  sure  of  the  facts. 
We  regret  to  say  that  the  Rural  Free  Delivery 
Division  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  some  of  the 
rascals  for  their  underhand  schemes.  We  have  sus¬ 
pected  this  for  some  time.  New  routes  have  been 
established  simply  to  curry  favor  with  politicians, 
and  the  whole  system  seems  in  danger  of  falling  into 
a  scheme  for  serving  the  politicians  rather  than  the 
people.  The  time  has  come  to  clean  out  the  whole 
nest  if  need  be.  The  farmers  of  this  country  want 
this  mail  service  but,  above  all  things,  they  want  it 
honestly  carried  out.  Clean  out  the  rascals  who  have 
been  taking  bribes  from  manufacturers,  and  lining 
their  pockets  in  various  ways.  This  service  must  be 
cleaned  up  even  if  some  of  the  rural  routes  have  to 
be  discontinued.  We  cannot  afford  to  enjoy  any  pub¬ 
lic  convenience  that  is  to  be  used  as  a  shield  for  fraud 
and  bribery.  Put  the  rascals  in  jail! 

* 

We  can  all  remember  the  fierce  discussion  over  the 
fumigation  of  nursery  stock  which  made  so  much 
bad  feeling  two  years  ago.  At  that  time  many  fruit 
growers  were  in  favor  of  compelling  every  nursery¬ 
man  to  fumigate  all  the  trees  that  left  their  nurseries. 
Others  were  not  prepared  to  urge  compulsory  fumi¬ 
gation,  but  would  leave  it  to  the  grower  to  demand  it 
and  to  patronize  only  such  nurserymen  as  would  sat¬ 
isfy  the  demand.  We  judge  from  the  notes  from  nur¬ 
serymen  printed  on  page  449  that  the  latter  plan  has 
proved  more  popular.  We  conclude  that  fumigation 
will  clean  the  trees  of  San  Jos6  scale,  but  that  it  does 
not  seem  to  destroy  all  the  aphis.  It  has  injured 
trees,  especially  those  wanted  for  Fall  shipment.  It 
would  appear  that  most  nurserymen  fumigate  only 
when  customers  demand  it,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
way  of  proving  that  they  have  done  so.  Some  States 
have  laws  which  aim  to  compel  fumigation,  but  we 
do  not  understand  that  they  are  strictly  enforced.  If 
a  customer  wants  his  trees  fumigated,  the  surest  thing 
for  him  to  do  is  to  buy  of  the  nurseryman  who  wili 
give  the  best  guarantee  that  it  is  done. 

• 

BREVITIES, 

Come,  now,  let  us  have  that  cure  for  laziness! 

Can  a  writer  make  himself  pen-wise  by  pounding 
foolish  things? 

Now  we  want  all  the  Information  we  can  get  about 
using  nitrate  of  soda  to  quicken  the  drought-dried 
meadow. 

The  way  for  a  man  to  find  himself  is  to  lose  himself 
in  some  work  that  he  loves.  No  one  finds  himself  through 
mere  play. 

One  thing  about  this  peculiar  season  is  that  we  mi.ss 
the  cheerful  voice  of  the  man  who  puts  it  all  on  “forest 
destruction.” 

The  article  by  Mr.  Cook  on  mowers  is  worth  studying. 
We  expect  to  have  a  series  of  articles  on  the  use  of 
machinery  and  practical  farm  mechanics. 

A  Maine  judge  has  sentenced  a  druggist  for  selling  a 
patent  medicine  because  it  proved  to  be  an  intoxicating 
drink.  It  had  more  “rum”  than  many  a  drink  sold  over 
the  bar. 

Our  friend  Mapes  is  certainly  right  in  urging  farmers 
to  sow  turnips  for  cow  food.  If  the  drought  dries  up  the 
prejudice  against  turnips  and  cabbage  it  will  be  a  bless¬ 
ing.  It  is,  anyway. 

A  reader  in  Iowa  sent  this  cheerful  note  May  29; 
“Nine  days’  steady  rain  now;  picking  strawberries  in 
rubber  boots,  coats  and  hats;  only  thing  that  helped  them 
out  of  dry  month  past.” 

The  eggs  of  Oyster-shell  and  Scurfy  bark-lice  have 
just  hatched  in  the  North.  The  young  are  crawling  and 
now  is  the  time  to  kill  them  by  spraying  the  trees  with 
common  soap  or  whale-oil  soap,  one  pound  to  eight  gal¬ 
lons  of  water. 

Experiments  seem  to  show  that  real  progress  is  being 
made  toward  learning  the  “trade  secrets  of  the  legumin¬ 
ous  plants” — that  is,  how  to  obtain  fertilizer  nitrogen 
from  the  air.  It  has  already  been  done,  but  the  cost 
is  too  great  thus  far. 

Those  references  to  western  land  sharks  on  page  450, 
recall  a  recent  Winter  when,  according  to  report,  wolves 
were  seen  prowling  about  the  suburbs  of  Chicago.  One 
of  the  newspapers  asserted  that  these  ferocious  animals 
were  not  really  wolves;  they  were  merely  western  real 
estate  agents! 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


domestic.— Extensive  forest  fires  were  burning  over 
a  wide  territory  in  the  Eastern  States  and  Canada  June 
1-7.  North  of  Bangor,  Me.,  several  villages  were  en¬ 
tirely  destroyed.  On  Long  Island  several  thousand  acre.s 
of  valuable  timber  were  burned,  and  great  destruction 
was  done  in  the  Adirondack  region,  both  to  standing 
timber  and  buildings.  The  smoke  from  the  burning 
forests  extended  all  along  the  coast,  enveloping  New 
York  in  a  haze  irritating  to  eyes  and  throat,  anH  causing 
some  danger  to  navigation.  The  German  steamer 
Deutschland  went  ashore  in  the  haze  near  Sandy  Hook 
June  4,  but  was  hauled  off  without  damage.  Great  dam¬ 
age  was  done  by  fires  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  little  town 
of  Musquash,  near  St.  John’s,  was  totally  destroyed 
June  3;  loss  $100,000.  The  timber  loss  will  be  very  heavy. 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut 
and  Maine  were  all  suffering  severely.  In  Aroostook  Co., 
Me.,  14  miles  of  railroad  were  burned,  two  small  settle¬ 
ments  and  24  farms.  Reports  from  every  section  of 
northern  Maine  confirm  the  first  reports  of  tremendous 
loss  to  the  lumbering  and  other  interests.  In  addition 
one  town  has  been  completely  destroyed,  hundreds  of 
buildings  have  been  burned  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  at 
least  two  lives  lost  because  of  the  fires,  and  much  suffer¬ 
ing,  labor  and  inconvenience  caused.  Maine’s  lumbering 
interests  are  hard  hit  by  this  misfortune,  following  close 
on  the  lack  of  snow  in  the  woods  this  Winter  and  the 
drought  which  caused  the  loss  of  more  than  25,000,000 
feet  of  logs.  Farmers  at  East  Madrid,  June  5,  were  bury¬ 
ing  their  furniture  and  household  effects  in  the  ground, 
and  were  in  readiness  to  fiee  from  the  forest  fires.  Rain 

broke  the  drought  and  ended  the  fires  June  7-8 . 

Fire  occurred  in  a  planing  mill  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  June 
4  which  spread  to  adjoining  houses.  The  estimated  dam¬ 
age  is  $500,000.  In  1900  Ottawa  was  swept  by  fire.  On 
May  10  there  was  another  great  fire  there,  and  this  is 
the  third  confiagration  in  three  years.  The  city  of  Hull, 
adjoining  Ottawa,  was  devastated  by  fire  June  3.  Thirty 
houses  were  destroyed  and  over  300  persons  left  without 

homes . June  6  a  cioudburst  swept  through 

Pacolet  and  Clifton,  S.  C.  The  property  loss  in  Spartan¬ 
burg  County  was  tremendous.  The  heaviest  was  at 
Clifton,  where  the  loss  in  mills  and  factory  houses 
reached  $1,900,000.  At  Pacolet  the  destruction  of  two  mills, 
the  warehouses  with  cotton  goods  and  houses  in  the  town 
makes  an  approximate  loss  of  $1,200,000.  Glendale  suf¬ 
fered  a  damage  to  mill  and  warehouses  of  $400,000.  Other 
mills  in  the  county  suffered  to  the  extent  of  $150,000.  The 
railroads  and  county  lost  in  bridges  over  rivers  and 
streams  about  $300,000,  so  in  Spartanburg  the  aggregate 
is  about  $4,000,000.  In  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State 
the  feature  of  the  flood  was  the  breaking  of  the  Toxaway 
dam,  which  formed  Sapphire  Lake.  This  artificial  Lake 
was  formed  by  a  Western  hotel  syndicate,  which  is  de¬ 
veloping  the  “Sapphire  Country”  in  North  Carolina.  The 
lake  was  21  miles  around.  Enore  and  Keowee  rivers  were 
rushed  up  20  feet  by  this  water.  Much  farm  land  was 
submerged  and  the  Courtney  Manufacturing  Company’s 
mills  at  Enore  covered,  but  no  lives  were  lost.  The 
paralysis  of  the  railroads  was  unprecedented.  The 
Southern  system  has  lost  its  big  bridges  over  the  Broad 
River,  Pacolet,  North  Tyger,  Middle  Tyger  and  Enore 
rivers.  Its  bridge  over  the  Broad,  25  miles  above  Colum¬ 
bia,  was  completely  submerged.  Two  hundred  feet  of 
trestling  has  gone  on  the  Columbia  and  Spartanburg 
road  and  the  track  was  under  water.  The  Seaboard  Air 
IJne  lost  its  bridges  over  the  Broad  and  Pacolet  rivers. 
The  chief  loss  of  life  was  at  Pacolet  and  Clifton,  said 
to  be  100.  Nearly  10,000  persons  were  left  without  means 

of  livelihood  by  the  wreck  of  the  mills . June  4 

the  bodies  of  seven  more  flood  victims  were  found  at 
'I'opeka,  Kan.,  bringing  the'  list  up  to  71.  North  Topeka 
is  a  total  wreck.  In  the  residence  district  the  water 
Vi'SLS  seven  feet  deep  in  most  places.  The  business  part 
of  the  town  was  a  sorry  looking  place.  The  fronts  of 
most  of  the  stores  have  openings  broken  through,  and 
the  contents  of  the  stores  are  ruined.  The  current  rushed 
through  with  such  force  as  to  upset  counters  and  boxes 
and  whatever  goods  were  in  the  way,  and  dragged  into 
the  water  the  goods  stored  high  on  the  shelves.  In  nearly 
every  building  which  was  not  washed  away  the  contents 
are  piled  in  a  heap,  and  over  all  there  is  a  slime  of  fine 
sand  mixed  with  a  little  mud.  'Phis  deposit  varies  from 
a  few  inches  to  two  or  three  feet.  June  8  the  flood  situ¬ 
ation  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  was  appalling. 
Six  Illinois  cities,  with  a  population  of  over  60,000,  were 
wholly  or  partially  submerged.  These  are  East  St.  Louis, 
Venice,  Madison,  Brooklyn,  Newport  and  Granite  City. 
Venice  and  Madison  were  completely  submerged,  while 
Newport  and  Brooklyn  were  practically  wiped  off  the 
map.  The  great  levees  protecting  these  cities  gave  way, 
under  the  combined  force  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Missouri.  When  the  levees  broke,  homes  in  the  Illinois 
towns  were  swept  away  or  flooded  in  a  twinkling,  people 
were  knocked  off  their  feet  in  the  streets,  houses  were 
flooded  to  the  second  stories,  forcing  the  occupants  to 
climb  to  the  roofs,  while  others  were  caught  like  rats  in 
a  trap  and  drowned  before  assistance  could  reach  them. 
River  pirates  are  looting  everything  they  can  get  their 
hands  on,  while  many  go  paddling  about  in  boats  refusing 
to  rescue  people  who  have  taken  refuge  on  the  roof- 
trees  of  houses  or  other  points  above  the  flood  until  they 
receive  their  price.  Many  people  saved  their  household 
effects  from  the  floods  only  to  have  them  carried  away 
in  skiffs  by  these  pirates.  South  of  St.  Louis  as  far  as 
Cape  Girardeau,  140  miles  below,  was  one  vast  expanse 
of  water,  the  floods  reaching  from  bluff  to  bluff  on  each 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  ranging  in  width  from  four  miles 
to  forty  miles.  All  farming  lands  have  been  sulimerged 
and  will  be  practically  ruined  by  the  deposit  of  river  silt. 
In  this  great  stretch  of  country,  few  buildings  can  be 
discerned  standing  clear  of  the  water. 

ADMINISTRATION.— The  Grand  Jury  at  Washington. 
D.  C.,  June  5,  returned  a  true  bill  against  August  W. 
Machen,  lately  superintendent  of  the  free  delivery  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Post  Office  Department.  It  follows  the 


lines  of  Inspector  Mayer’s  complaint  against  him  and 
charges  him  with  receiving  $18,987.79  from  the  firm  of  Groff 
Brothers,  manufacturers  of  letter-box  fasteners.  Two 
more  arrests  were  made  June  5,  both  of  men  in  the  di¬ 
vision  over  which  Machen  formerly  presided.  Thomas 
W.  McGregor,  in  charge  of  rural  free  delivery  supplies 
fo  the  Post  Office  Department  in  Washington,  and  C. 
Ellsworth  Upton,  one  of  his  assistants,  were  arrested  on 
warrants  sworn  out  by  Post  Office  Inspectors.  The 
charge  is  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Government  in  the 
purchase  of  pouches  from  Charles  E.  Smith,  of  Balti¬ 
more.  Machen  was  confident  that  he  could  easily  ex¬ 
plain  everything  satisfactorily,  and  that  no  wrong¬ 
doing  would  be  found  to  have  occurred  in  his  official 
conduct.  He  said  that  if  he  had  erred  in  anything  it 
was  in  placing  a  too  high  value  on  the  Groff  device,  and 
recommending  that  it  be  bought  by  the  Department  at 
that  price.  This  was  an  error  of  judgment,  but  as  the 
thing  was  patented  he  had  almost  no  discretion  in  the 
matter.  It  is  understood  that  the  Government  stands 
ready  to  show  that  there  were  other  fasteners  in  the 
market,  and  that  a.  firm  at  Adrian,  Mich.,  tried  to  get 
a  contract  for  a  device  which  they  controlled,  but  failed 
to  do  so  because  Machen  always  represented  that  the 
Department  was  supplied.  Then,  before  the  firm  could 
get  a  chance  to  bid  after  advertisement  Machen  would 
get  another  purchase  of  the  Groff  fasteners  ordered  by 
the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  needed  at  once  as  an  emergency  pur¬ 
chase,  which,  under  the  ruling  of  the  Controller  of  the 
Treasury  made  some  years  ago,  was  regular. 


TURNIPS  TOR  MILCH  COWS. 

The  unprecedented  drought  now  prevalent  in  the  East¬ 
ern  States  is  likely  to  give  a  good  opportunity  to  over¬ 
throw  the  prevailing  prejudice  against  turnips  as  food 
for  milch  cows.  In  many  quarters  they  are  considered 
unfit  for  such  use  on  account  of  the  danger  of  tainting 
the  milk  with  their  peculiar  flavor.  As  soon  as  rains  do 
come,  making  it  possible  to  plow  and  for  seeds  to  germi 
nate,  every  farmer  with  cattle  to  winter  will  need  to  be 
on  the  alert  to  secure  all  the  forage  crops  possible 
before  the  advent  of  Winter.  Corn  fodder  and  millet  will 
be  the  first  recourse,  provided  rains  come  in  time  for 
them  to  mature.  As  a  last  resort  a  good  big  turnip 
patch  will  go  a  long  way  in  carrying  a  cow  through  the 
Winter.  These  can  be  sown  on  good  land  any  time  after 
July  20  and  before  August  20  with  every  prospect  of  a 
full  crop.  When  silage  is  not  available,  I  know  of  no 
feed  that  gives  the  desirable  succulence  in  Winter  for 
milch  cows  more  cheaply.  Fed  Immediately  after  milk¬ 
ing,  and  in  connection  with  grain  and  hay  or  other  dry 
fodder,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  bad  flavor  in  the  milk. 
I  have  fed  thousands  of  bushels  in  this  way,  both  when 
shipping  milk  to  New  York  and  when  delivering  in  bottles 
to  the  best  family  trade  here  in  Middletown,  and  never 
had  a  single  complaint  of  the  turnip  flavor.  The  Borden 
Condensed  Milk  Company,  which  has  a  factory  here, 
has  a  clause  in  its  contracts  prohibiting  the  feeding  of 
either  turnips  or  silage.  Those  who  are  up-to-date  in 
Winter  dairying  know  that  this  means  higher  cost  of 
milk  production.  They  are  now  to  have  as  active  com¬ 
petitors  here,  the  Orange  County  Milk-Flour  Food  Com¬ 
pany,  which  is  erecting  a  factory  here,  and  offering  to 
pay  either  the  New  York  Exchange  price  or  Borden’s 
prices,  without  any  restrictions  as  to  feed.  This,  I  take 
it,  means  deliverance  for  the  farmers  of  this  section  at 
least,  from  the  Borden  arbitrary  rule  of  prohibiting  the 
use  of  silage.  They  have  three  large  factories  within  a 
radius  of  eight  miles,  and  as  a  consequence  very  few 
silos  have  yet  been  built  in  their  territory.  Those  who 
are  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  a  supply  of  turnips  for  next 
Winter,  need  not  fear  for  a  good  market  for  their  milk. 
The  new  company  is  to  produce  cream  for  the  New  York 
market  and  convert  the  skim-milk  into  a  milk  flour  by 
some  new  patented  process.  o.  w.  mapes. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

We  are  under  the  influence  of  the  great  drought,  and 
yet  we  are  standing  its  severity  as  well  as  any  locality 
in  New  Jersey.  But  it  is  hard  on  the  farmer;  the  hay 
crop  is  beyond  recovery,  corn  coming  up  poorly,  rye  is 
drying  up.  Some  fields  are  being  cut,  poorly  filled. 
Wheat  stands  the  drought  as  well  as  any  crop.  Potatoes 
are  getting  very  thirsty,  and  now  begin  to  wilt  at  mid¬ 
day.  D.  c.  L. 

Cranbury,  N.  J. 

It  is  very*  wet  here,  raining  nearly  every  day.  Half 
of  the  corn  ground  is  unplanted;  much  that  is  already 
planted  will  require  replanting  on  account  of  being 
drowned  and  washed  out.  Winter  wheat  looks  promis¬ 
ing  and  is  beginning  to  head.  Timothy  and  Alfalfa  are 
fine;  pasture  excellent.  A  large  acreage  was  sown  to 
Alfalfa  this  Spring.  This  is  one  of  the  best  paying  crops 
in  Nebraska.  Land  is  rapidly  increasing  in  value.  Farm¬ 
ers  are  prospering  and  many  of  them  are  enjoying  the 
advantages  of  rural  free  delivery  and  telephone. 

Davenport,  Neb.  a.  m.  m. 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  HAY.  ’ 

The  outlook  for  even  an  average  hay  crop  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States  and  New  England  on  account  of  long 
drought  is  getting  very  doubtful,  and  even  with  good  rains 
from  now  on  chances  are  that  not  more  than  50  per  cent 
will  be  harvested.  As  to  the  prospects  in  the  Western 
States,  Minnesota  and  the  two  Dakotas,  they  could  hardly 
be  improved  upon.  Grass  has  grown  rapidly,  pastures 
are  looking  fine  owing  to  abundant  rains  and  good  grow 
Ing  weather.  It  seems  that  the  Southwestern  States 
have  been  suffering  on  account  of  too  much  moisture, 
large  sections  of  low  lands  being  flooded.  The  general 
outlook  seems  to  be  that  the  East  will  depend  this  year 
largely  on  the  surplus  of  the  West  as  to  hay  and  feeding 
stuffs,  and  prospects  are  that  farmers  will  have  to  pay 
a  higher  price  for  feed.  As  to  Alfalfa  hay  little  of  this 
is  produced  in  this  State,  and  it  has  not  come  on  the 


market  to  any  extent.  Prairie  and  Timothy  hay  is  the 
largest  production.  Values  on  mill  feed  have  shown  a 
very  strong  tendency  on  account  of  good  eastern  demand, 
and  values  for  same  are  liable  to  be  well  maintained,  as 
the  East  will  no  doubt  require  considerably  more  this 
year  on  account  of  poor  pastures  and  light  hay  crop. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  richard  haertel. 

I  have  never  seen  more  profuse  vegetation  than  will 
be  found  throughout  the  entire  State  of  Wisconsin  at  the 
present  time,  as  we  have  had  one  of  the  rainiest  seasons 
for  years,  and  we  understand  the  same  is  the  case  in 
Iowa  and  Minnesota.  There  should  therefore  be  plenty 
of  hay,  but  whether  or  not  the  weather  will  be  suitable 
for  properly  curing  the  crop  cannot  yet  be  determined. 
With  good  dry  haying  weather,  the  writer  is  of  the 
opinion  that  there  will  be  an  excellent  crop  of  hay  in 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Iowa.  Baled  Alfalfa  has 
never  been  used  to  any  extent  in  the  Milwaukee  market. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  chas.  r.  lull. 

The  hay  crop  this  season  has  been  rather  backward. 
The  drought  which  prevailed  throughout  this  country 
during  the  last  month  proved  rather  detrimental  to  hay. 
It  is  probable  that  the  yield  will  be  quite  a  little  below 
the  average,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  recent  rains 
have  been  quite  beneficial  and  that  hay  is  now  coming 
along  in  reasonably  good  shape.  We  have  never  heard 
of  any  Alfalfa  hay  coming  into  this  market.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  for  us  to  predict  what  effect  a  short  crop  of 
hay  might  have  in  this  market  in  regard  to  shredded 
corn  fodder.  We  do  not  understand  that  the  latter  Is 
in  extensive  use  here  at  present.  w.  a.  rundell  &  co. 

Toledo,  O.  _ 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Those  preparing  to  build  or  overhaul  their  farm  build¬ 
ings  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  look  into  the 
merits  of  the  Pocahontas  Red  Rope  roofing.  By  using 
this  airtight  building  paper  a  much  cheaper  grade  of 
lumber  will  do.  You  will  be  surprised  by  the  amount  you 
can  save  in  this  nay.  Write  to  Kay  Paper  Co.,  Box  101, 
Blackwood,  N.  J.,  for  free  booklet  giving  full  information. 

The  prices  obtained  for  baled  hay  are  largely  influ¬ 
enced  by  its  appearance.  To  get  the  best  prices  means 
the  production  of  the  best-appearing  bales,  and  in  this 
respect  the  work  done  by  the  Dederick  baling  presses, 
manufactured  by  the  P.  K.  Dederick’s  Sons,  Albany,  N 
Y.,  certainly  places  these  machines  far  in  the  lead 
Every  farmer  interested  in  the  baling  of  hay  or  straw 
should  send  to  this  firm  for  their  latest  catalogue. 

The  Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.  are  sending  a  very 
neat  and  attractive  hanger  in  several  colors  and  half¬ 
tone  effects,  handsome  enough  for  home  decoration.  It 
would  be  more  aptly  described  as  a  pictorial  history  of 
the  rise  of  a  great  manufacturing  establishment.  This 
hanger,  20  x  38  inches  in  size,  tinned  top  and  bottom,  may 
be  had  by  writing  the  Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  and  enclosing  six  cents  in  stamps  to  pay 
postage. 

In  many  sections  of  this  country,  and  particularly 
adjacent  to  the  large  cities,  rye  is  extensively  grown  be¬ 
cause  of  the  active  demand  and  good  prices  for  the  long 
straw.  The  introduction  of  the  Champion  rye  thrasher, 
cleaner  and  binder  makes  it  possible  to  thrash  the  rye, 
thereby  saving  all  the  grain,  and  at  the  same  time  pre¬ 
serving  the  straw  unbroken,  ready  for  market.  This  ex 
cellent  machine  is  manufactured  by  the  Harder  Mfg. 
Co.,  of  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.  Write  for  Illustrated  catalogue 
fully  describing  this  machine,  as  well  as  a  full  line  of 
other  thrashers,  cleaners,  etc. 

Among  traction  engines  none  has  come  up  to  a  higher 
plane  of  usefulness  than  that  manufactured  by  the  H 
Rumely  Company,  of  La  Porte,  Ind.  Machinery  of  a 
superior  type  is  to  be  expected  of  a  company  which  has 
devoted  a  half  century  to  developing  what  is  adapted  to 
one  particular  purpose.  ’Phat  is  about  the  length  of  time 
the  Rumely  Company  has  been  engaged  in  manufacturing 
engines  and  thrashing  machinery,  and  the  present  product 
meets  all  expectations.  Anyone  interested  either  in 
traction  engines  or  separators  should  write  for  their 
catalogue  which  will  be  mailed  free  on  application. 

The  experiments  made  by  George  M.  Clark,  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  in  intense  cultivation  have  shown  that  by  a 
thorough  aeration  of  the  soil  to  a  depth  below  the  plant 
roots,  sunlight  and  air  give  new  life.  Intense  cultivation 
not  only  makes  a  more  perfect  connection  with  the  sub¬ 
soil  water,  but  kills  all  foul  weeds  or  germs,  giving 
whatever  seeds  are  planted  a  clear  field  to  grow  in.  Mr. 
Clark’s  experiments  have,  in  most  cases,  more  than 
doubled  the  crops.  The  use  of  his  double  action  harrow 
has  been  of  great  service  in  developing  those  facts.  For 
full  particulars  of  the  methods  employed  and  tools  used 
in  this  intense  cultivation  write  to  Cutaway  Harrow  Co., 
Higganum,  Conn.  _ 


DROUGHT  AND  CANNERS.— I  attended  a  meeting  of 
our  board  of  directors  of  the  Hudson  Valley  Canning 
Company  at  their  office  in  the  cannery  building  in  this 
village  recently.  The  entire  board  of  10  members  are 
all  Interested  in  farming  or  farmers  only.  The  topic  dis¬ 
cussed  was:  “Will  it  pay  to  open  the  plant  for  business 
this  year?”  We  have  large  contracts  for  planting  corn, 
tomatoes,  beans,  etc.,  but  the  farmers  cannot  plant  any 
of  these,  as  the  ground  is  so  hard  and  dry  that  they 
cannot  plow  or  plant.  A  few  have  planted  some  corn, 
but  it  has  not  come  up;  many  have  tomato  plants  in  hot 
beds  or  cold  frames,  but  cannot  transplant  them.  We 
unanimously  decided  that  if  we  did  not  get  a  fairly  heavy 
rain  within  a  week  we  would  not  hire  a  processor  or 
try  to  run  the  factory  this  year.  There  is  a  cannery 
similar  to  ours  at  Cohoes,  eight  miles  south  of  here. 
They  have  a  processor  hired  for  a  year,  and  he  was  at 
our  meeting.  He  said  they  had  decided  already  not  to 
open  up  this  year.  I  have  never  known  farmers  so  dis¬ 
couraged  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  certainly  they 
have  sufficient  reasons.  We  have  not  had  over  one- 
third  inch  of  rainfall  since  April  15  up  to  June  7. 

Mechahicsville,  N.  Y.  p.  j.  s. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

A  SONG  OP  DUTY. 

Sorrow  comes  and  sorrow  goes, 

Life  is  flecked  with  shine  and  shower, 
Now  the  tear  of  grieving  flows, 

Now  we  smile  in  happy  hour; 

Death  awaits  us,  every  one— 

Toiler,  dreamer,  preacher,  writer— 

Let  us,  then,  ere  life  be  done. 

Make  the  world  a  little  brighter! 

Burdens  that  our  neighbors  bear. 

Easier  let  us  try  to  make  them; 

Chains,  perhaps,  our  neighbors  wear. 

Let  us  do  our  best  to  break  them. 

Prom  the  straitened  brain  and  mind 
Let  us  loose  the  binding  fetter. 

Let  us,  as  the  I,iOrd  designed. 

Make  the  world  a  little  better! 

Selflsh  brooding  sears  the  soul. 

Makes  the  heart  a  nest  of  sorrows. 
Darkening  the  shining  goal 
Of  the  sun-illumined  morrows; 

Wherefore  should  our  lives  be  spent 
Daily  growing  blind  and  blinder? 

Let  us,  as  the  Master  meant. 

Make  the  world  a  little  kinder! 

—Denis  A.  McCarthy,  in  Good  Counsel 
Magazine.  ^ 

Liitle  brown  earthenware  cups  for 
baking  are  very  nice  for  custards,  pop- 
overs  and  muffins,  or  for  scalloped  fish 
or  vegetables,  baked  macaroni  or  beaus. 
The  present  vogue  of  the  brown  pottery 
casseroles  of  foreign  make  has  popular¬ 
ized  these  cups.  When  any  sort  of  muf¬ 
fin  is  baked  in  them  the  cups  should  be 
heated  and  buttered  before  the  batter  is 
poured  in. 

* 

Two  little  fellows  of  seven  and  eight 
years  heard  older  people  speaking  of 
skeletons,  says  Lippincott’s  Magazine. 
The  seven-year-old  boy  listened  intent¬ 
ly  to  the  conversation,  when  the  elder 
boy,  with  an  air  of  superior  knowledge, 
said  abruptly: 

“You  don’t  know  what  a  skeleton  is, 
and  I  do.” 

“So  do  I!”  replied  the  younger.  “I  do 
know.  I  know  for  certain,  I  do!” 

“Well,  now,  what  is  it?” 

“It’s  bones  with  the  people  off!” 

Mrs.  Jennings  and  her  city  cousin 
were  exchanging  news  of  their  old  school 
friends,  says  the  Youth’s  Companion. 
“How  about  Lucy  Morse?”  asked  the 
cousin.  “Has  she  kept  on  growing  fat¬ 
ter  and  fatter?” 

“Well,  all  I’ll  say  is  this,”  said  Mrs. 
Jennings,  “Annie  Fall  told  me  last  year 
that  when  Lucy  sent  home  from 
Nashua,  where  she  was  nursing  her 
uncle,  to  have  a  silk  waist  made,  Annie 
realized  she  hadn’t  got  any  measures; 
and  then  she  remembered  that  the  last 
time  Lucy  was  there  she  stood  up  by  the 
big  air-tight  stove,  and  Annie  remarked 
(to  herself)  the  resemblance  between 
’em.  And  she  took  the  measure  of  that 
air-tight,  and  cut  in  a  mite  for  the  waist 
line— ’bout  as  much  as  a  knife  marks 


criticism  that  rubs  all  the  bloom  from 
life.  We  always  regret  to  see  a  young 
girl  falling  into  this  habit,  qualifying 
every  niggardly  bit  of  praise  with  a  du¬ 
bious  “if”  or  “but,”  and  seeing,  appar¬ 
ently,  the  seamy  side  in  everything. 
Such  a  habit,  unlovely  in  youth,  grows 
with  passing  years,  and  in  middle  life 
may  dominate  the  whole  character. 
Kindliness  of  judgment  and  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  see  the  better  side  of  life  may  be 
commonplace  and  humdrum  qualities, 
but  they  sweeten  character,  and  give 
zest  to  the  homely  duties  that,  with 
most  of  us,  must  take  the  place  of  great 
and  striking  deeds, 

* 

Busy  housekeepers,  who  are  either 
moving  about  or  standing  much  of  the 
time,  often  tell  us  that  they  suffer  great¬ 
ly  from  aching  and  burning  feet,  as  well 
as  from  various  other  ills  that  afflict 
these  same  useful  members.  They  some¬ 
times  assert  that  a  pair  of  new  shoes 
means  torture,  and  that  anything  more 
confining  than  worn  old  slippers  or 
shoes  cannot  be  endured  while  at  work. 
It  is  quite  true  that  tenderness  of  the 


feet  is  often  congenital  to  begin  with, 
and  that  it  is  aggravated  by  fatigue,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  very  few  people 
treat  their  feet  with  the  respect  they  de¬ 
serve.  A  woman  who  has  to  stand  a 
good  deal  while  working  around  a  hot 
kitchen  cannot  afford  to  be  careless  in 
this  particular.  Careful  bathing  should 
be  followed  by  gentle  rubbing  of  the 
tired  feet;  any  chafed  or  roughened  spot 
that  suggests  an  incipient  corn  should 
be  rubbed  with  vaseline,  and  the  nails 


Renovating  Parasols. 

The  sunshade  is  a  subject  upon  which 
much  thought  can  well  be  put,  for  it  is 
an  expensive  article,  but  any  girl  can 
make  over  her  own  sunshade  with  an 
outlay  of  some  time  and  perhaps  a  little 
money.  If  the  cover  is  soiled  but  not 
worn  remove  it  carefully  from  the  frame, 
wash  it  in  gasoline  and  put  in  the  open 
air  to  dry;  then  press  carefully  on  the 
wrong  side  and  sew  in  place  again.  Be 
sure  the  cover  is  quite  straight;  then 
with  coarse  silk  tack  in  three  places  to 
each  rib  of  the  frame.  If  you  have  a 
good  old  parasol  frame  with  a  pretty 
handle  you  can  by  a  little  deft  work 
make  a  nice  new  cover  which  can  be  as 
handsome  as  your  means  will  allow.  Of 
course  silk  is  the  preferred  material,  but 
some  of  the  cheap  cotton  fabrics  make 
lovely  covers.  This  Summer  pongee  is 
in  high  favor.  First  remove  the  old 
cover  carefully  from  the  frame,  so  as  to 
preserve  the  shape;  then  use  one  of  the 
pieces  for  a  pattern  and  cut  out  the  new 
cover,  which  should  be  exactly  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  old  cover.  Give  all  the 
minor  details  of  the  work  the  attention 
due  them,  and  you  will  soon  be  able  to 
make  as  neat  and  as  pretty  a  parasol  as 
any  of  the  high-priced  readymade  ar¬ 
ticles.  Some  girls  buy  plain  silk  para¬ 
sols  and  apply  their  own  trimming, 
either  of  lace,  chiffon  or  silk  ruffles. 
When  purchasing  new  material  for  a 
cover  a  girl  should  devote  much  thought 
to  its  selection  from  a  complexion  stand¬ 


point  and  select  a  color  that  will  be  be¬ 
coming  to  her.  An  old  parasol  cover  of 
red  silk  that  had  become  faded  and 
soiled  but  not  worn  was  taken  from  the 
frame  and  colored  black  by  dipping  it  in 
black  Diamond  dye  for  silk;  then  it  was 
carefully  pressed  and  replaced.  A  ruffie 
of  black  lace  was  placed  around  the  edge 
and  a  bow  of  black  satin  ribbon  put  on 
the  top,  and  it  became  a  lovely  new 
parasol.  There  are  many  such  parasols 
that  can  be  made  in  the  latest  style  with 
a  small  amount  of  labor,  and  often  with¬ 
out  any  present  outlay  of  money,  m.  h. 


A  TRIO  OF  FARMERS.  Fig.  166. 


In  comparing  Grain-O  and  coffee 
remember  that  while  the  taste  is 
the  same  Grain-O  gives  health  and 
strength  while  coffee  shatters  the 
nervous  system  and  breeds  disease 
of  the  digestive  organs.  Thinking 
people  prefer  Grain-O  and  its  ben¬ 
efits. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocers  everywhere ;  15c.  and  25c.  per  package, 


A  Little  Gold  Mine  for  Women 

The  IJ.8.  Uook-Stove  Fruit-Drier 
Dries  all  kindsof  Fruits,  Berries,  Cher¬ 
ries,  Corn,  Vegetables,  etc.  It  takes 
no  extra  are.  Always  ready  for  use, 
will  last  a  llf(!tlme.  It  works  while 
yon  cook.  Write  for  circulars  and 
special  terms  to  agents.  Price,  *6. 
B.  B.  Fahuney,  B.120,Waynesboro,Pa 


A  RURAL  MAIL  BOX 


Should  be 
simi)le,  neat, 
strong,  and 
durable. 

A  box  may  be 
approved  by 
the  P.  M.  Gen¬ 
eral  and  still 
not  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser. 

Our  “Uncle 
Sam’s  Favor¬ 
ite  ”  has  oUicial 
approval  and 
also  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  thou¬ 
sands  who  are 
using  It  and 
know  it’s  all  right. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 


Your  Vacation  in  Colorado 

Consider  Colorado  as  a  place  to  spend 
your  Summer  vacation  and  you  will  find 
that  it  meets  the  requirements.  Colo¬ 
rado  has  been  brought  nearer  the  East 
by  our  fast  train  service — only  one  night 
on  the  road  from  Chicago  or  St.  Louis 
to  Denver. 

The  railroad  fare  is  low  during  the 
Summer — about  one-half  the  regular 
fare,  and  on  certain  days  less  than  half. 

Colorado  has  hundreds  of  moderate- 
priced  hotels  and  boarding  houses — 
more  perhaps  than  any  Summer  resort 
country.  The  prices  range  from  $8  per 
week  upward. 

Nowhere  can  be  found  such  a  glorious 
combination  of  climate  and  scenery  as 
in  Colorado.  The  air  invigorates, 
strengthens,  revives — it  is  Nature’s  own 
tonic.  All  thb  outdoor  sports  that  can 
be  enjoyed  anywhere  are  possible  in  Col¬ 
orado.  Plenty  of  golf  courses  and  the 
finest  kind  of  trout  fishing. 

Just  consider  these  facts  for  a  minute 
and  then  write  me  for  a  copy  of  the  Bur¬ 
lington’s  “Handbook  of  Colorado.”  It 
does  not  attempt  a  description  of  Colo¬ 
rado’s  charms,  but  it  does  tell  facts 
about  200  or  more  hotels  and  boarding 
houses — shows  the  location,  how  reach¬ 
ed,  name  and  address  of  proprietor, 
rates  by  the  week  and  month,  principal 
attractions,  etc.  No  charge  for  a  copy. 
Will  be  glad  to  send  copies  to  your 
friends.  p.  s.  eustis. 

209  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


warm  molasses  candy — and  made  the  ^.s  caiefully  tended  as  those 

waist  accordingly,  sent  it  on,  and  Lucy  hands.  When  the  dress  is  changed 

wrote  back  It  was  an  elegant  fit.”  after  active  kitchen  work  is  over  the 

stockings  should  be  changed  too,  and 
*  hung  up  to  air  before  they  are  put  on 

A  FAMILIAR  story  tells  of  a  frontier  again.  When  the  feet  are  very  tired  and 
music  hall  which  displayed,  near  the  burning  they  are  much  comforted  by 


Hair  falling?  Then  you  are  starving  it. 
You  can  stop  hair=starvation  with  a 
hair=food.  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor. 


rickety  old  piano,  a  sign  reading  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Please  do  not  shoot  at  the  piano 
player;  he  is  doing  his  best.”  We  are 
not  likely  to  proceed  to  such  extremes 
in  a  conventional  community,  but  we  are 
all  prone  to  criticise  our  friends  and 
neighbors  when  they  fall  below  our 
standards,  without  taking  into  account 
the  fact  that  they  may  be  doing  their 
best.  Almost  every  community  includes 
some  hard-to-please  critic  who  can  al¬ 
ways  point  out  the  weak  places  in  con¬ 
duct  or  achievement,  and  unconsciously 
we  acquire  a  similar  habit  all  too  easily. 
The  power  of  discrimination,  which  aids 
us  in  forming  right  judgments,  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  purely  destructive 


bathing  in  lukewarm  water  containing  a 
little  witch  hazel.  While  light  and  com¬ 
fortable  shoes  should  be  worn  about  the 
house,  old  and  worn  footgear  is  certain¬ 
ly  a  mistake,  especially  if  “run  over”  or 
out  of  shape.  Rubber  heelplates  will  be 
found  a  great  comfort— saving  feet,  back 
and  nerves.  A  flat  pad  or  cushion  about 
two  inches  thick  to  stand  upon  while 
ironing  or  doing  similar  work  will  also 
be  found  restful. 


The  true  strength  of  every  human 
60ul  is  to  be  dependent  on  as  many 
nobler  as  it  can  discern;  and  to  be  de¬ 
pended  on  by  as  many  Inferior  as  it  can 
reach. — Ruskln. 


Hutchins  Horizontal 

ROLLER  SWING 

Absolutely  new,  better  than  an  electric  fan  In  hot  weather.  0|»er»te» 
u«  eusy  u8  a  rocklnic  chitir.  Dellfirhtful  motion.  Guaranteed  not  to 
make  you  sick,  ^tpecial  discount  on  first  swing:  to  Introduce  where  we 
have  no  agent.  Local  aicents  wanted.  Exclusive  territory.  Travelers 
wanted  to  carry  as  a  side  line.  Handsome  1  lb.  aluminum  model  furnished. 
UUTOIIINS  BOLLEB  SWING  CO.,  Box  104,  ALTON,  ILL. 


IF  you  ONLY^  KNEW 


how  much  money  you  can  save  and  how  much  better  stove  or  range  you  can  get, 
_  _  you'd  send  to-day  for  full  particulars  about  the 

KALAMAZOO  steel  stoves  &  Ranges 

Sold  direct  from  our  factory  on  360  Da.ys  ApprovaLl  Tost,  backed  by  a 
J20.000  bank  bond.  We  guarantee  perfect  satisfaction  or  ask  no  pay. 

We  pay  the  freight.  Ask  for  catalogue  No  114. 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY,  MFRS.,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 
our  Cook  Stoves  and  Rnnees  have  fatent  oven  thermometers. 
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A  Saving  Day. 

There  are  many  methods  of  house¬ 
keeping  written  for  busy  housekeepers, 
but  they  are  generally  methods  tor  ac¬ 
complishing  more  work.  “A  penny  saved 
is  worth  as  much  as  a  penny  earned,”  is 
as  true  of  work  as  of  money.  Many  wo¬ 
men  would  not  have  so  much  to  do  if 
they  did  not  make  themselves  work.  It 
is  often  the  fact  of  the  amount  of  work 
staring  them  in  the  face  that  drives 
them  into  a  state  of  hurry  and  worry 
that  exhausts  their  strength,  and  adds 
to  their  labor.  As  Aunt  Nabby  used  to 
say:  “Let  your  head  save  your  heels.” 
By  using  your  brain  for  planning  instead 
of  worrying,  you  can  often  do  two  things 
at  once,  saving  thus  time,  steps  and 
iabor.  Don’t  begin  the  day  in  a  hurry. 
While  cooking  your  breakfast  slowly, 
you  can  take  time  to  open  windows  or 
doors,  and  let  in  the  fresh  air  and  sun¬ 
shine.  Even  if  you  should  pause  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  listen  to  a  bird  solo  or  to  ad¬ 
mire  the  diamond-dewed  landscape,  you 
will  never  regret  it.  Many  times  the 
bread  which  was  set  to  rise  over  night 
may  be  molded  over,  a  pie  rolled  out,  or 
a  pudding  made  for  the  dinner’s  dessert 
so  that  when  you  sit  down  to  breakfast 
you  need  not  feel  that  you  must  eat 
quickly,  or  jump  into  the  harness  before 
it  is  properly  served.  If  one  pair  of 
hands  must  do  everything  you  can  often 
wash  the  dishes  and  sweep  and  dust  your 
downstairs  rooms  while  tending  the 
oven  or  boiling,  or  do  anything  which 
keeps  you  near  the  kitchen  and  fire.  It 
is  often  restful  to  sit  down  and  prepare 
vegetables  for  dinner  at  this  time,  or 
after  clothes  have  been  put  in  soak  on 
washing  days.  There  is  so  much  time 
and  strength  wasted  ^  running  up  and 
downstairs;  it  is  always  a  good  plan  to 
stop  and  think  before  you  start.  It  is 
well  to  carry  something  both  ways,  and 
will  save  you  many  a  trip.  If  you  must 
carry  something  to  the  cellar  bring  up 
the  vegetables  or  a  can  of  fruit  you  may 
want  for  tea,  and  seldom  will  you  go  up¬ 
stairs  without  finding  something  that 
needs  to  go  up,  or  come  down  without 
making  a  similar  discovery. 

There  are  two  ways  to  bake  or  cook, 
and  the  saving  way  is  best.  Don’t  be  in 
such  haste  that  you  cannot  stop  to  find 
things,  or  return  them  to  their  proper 
place.  If  you  do  not  stir  up  your  pantry 
you  will  not  have  to  settle  it.  If  you 
use  the  same  cup  and  spoon  for  sugar, 
shortening,  milk  and  molasses,  and  last¬ 
ly  for  hot  water,  you  will  only  have  one 
to  wash,  while  a  dish  used  for  mixing 
pie  crust  will  do  for  cookies,  doughnuts 
and  lastly  for  gingerbread  or  johnny 
cake.  There  is  a  wide  field  for  a  dish¬ 
washer  which  will  prove  a  time  and 
work  saver.  Who  has  not  seen  the  woman 
who  cooks  without  any  clutter  or  fuss, 
and  the  other  woman  who  rattles  about, 
turning  every  place  into  confusion,  with 
a  sink  and  table  full  of  dirty,  sticky 
dishes  to  wash  as  a  conclusion?  I  need 
not  ask  which  woman  is  the  best  house¬ 
keeper,  or  most  desirable  companion. 
As  Mrs.  Josiah  Allen  says,  a  house¬ 
keeper  should  “keep  calm,”  though  it  is 
often  difficult  to  do  so  against  heavy 
odds,  but  it  always  pays.  Of  course  ac¬ 
cidents  will  happen;  but  they  are  more 
often  made  to  happen.  Who  has  not 
met  the  hasty  housekeeper,  who  fills  her 
platters  or  dishes  to  overflowing,  and 
then  with  a  rush  attempts  to  move  them, 
slopping  stove,  floor,  clothes  and  per¬ 
haps  the  tablecloth,  making  herself  any 
amount  of  work  as  well  as  causing  pres¬ 
ent  discomfort? 

When  one  goes  upstairs  it  is  as  well  to 
make  all  the  beds  as  part,  and  do  the 
necessary  sweeping  or  putting  away  of 
clothes.  It  is  never  wise  to  dust  too 
quickly,  but  the  time  of  waiting  can 
usually  be  profitably  filled.  These  are 
only  a  few  ways  of  spending  a  saving 
day,  the  ways  of  saving  and  combining 

MOTHERg. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


work  are  endless.  To  make  haste  slow¬ 
ly,  and  stop  to  think,  are  two  excellent 
guides,  and  will  do  much  to  lighten  the 
burden  which  often  weighs  so  heavily 
on  not  only  the  body,  but  the  soul,  of 
the  busy  housekeeper.  Try  them  one 
day  and  see.  amce  e.  piivney. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

Coats  with  many  stitched  straps  were 
a  marked  feature  of  the  Spring  styles, 
tan  or  wood-colored  covert  cloth  being 
the  usual  material  used,  though  the  pat¬ 
tern  is  desirable  for  other  tailor  ma¬ 
terials.  The  coat  is  made  with  fronts. 


4412  Strapped  Coat,  32  to  40  bust. 


back  and  under-arm  gores  and  includes 
seams  in  both  fronts  and  back  which  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  shoulders.  The  neck  is  fin¬ 
ished  with  collar  and  lapels,  and  in  each 
front  is  inserted  a  convenient  pocket. 
The  sleeves  are  in  the  tailor  coat  shape, 
with  novel  rollover  cuffs.  The  quantity 
of  material  required  for  the  medium  size 
is  2%  yards  44  inches  wide  or  2^/^  yards 
52  inches  wide.  The  coat  pattern  No. 
4412  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38 
and  40-inch  bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 

The  extended  front  gore  forming  a 
yoke  is  very  desirable  for  a  walking 
skirt,  as  shown.  The  skirt  is  cut  in 
seven  gores,  the  front  one  being  extend¬ 
ed  to  form  the  yoke.  The  side  gores 
are  pleated  and  joined  to  the  front  and 
to  the  edge  of  the  yoke,  the  pleats  being 
stitched  to  fiounce  depth  only  and  so 
providing  ample  flare  about  the  feet. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for 
the  medium  size  is  eight  yards  27  inches 
wide,  4%  yards  44  inches  wide,  or  3% 
yards  52  inches  wide.  The  skirt  pattern 
No.  4411  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26, 
28  and  30-inch  waist  measure;  price  10 
cents  from  this  office. 


Rural  Recipes. 


ful  of  raisins;  let  rise.  Now  roll  out  so 
as  to  be  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
thickness.  Put  in  tins;  let  rise  again. 
When  well  risen  spread  on  some  melted 
butter,  granulated  sugar  and  some  cin¬ 
namon.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until 
a  light  brown. 

Oude  Sauce. — Four  quarts  of  green  to¬ 
matoes,  18  small  peppers,  18  small  white 
onions;  chop  all  together,  add  three  cup¬ 
fuls  of  salt  and  let  stand  over  night.  In 
the  morning  drain  off  the  water  and  add 
four  cupfuls  of  sugar,  four  of  horserad¬ 
ish,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  ground 
cloves,  four  of  cinnamon  and  cover  with 
vinegar;  stew  gently  all  day,  then  bottle 
and  seal. 

Baked  Summer  Cabbage. — Cut  into 
quarters  and  boil  tender  in  salt  and 
water  two  medium-sized  heads  of  cgi^- 
bage,  drain  and  chop.  Arrange  an  inch 
layer  in  the  bottom  of  a  baking  dish. 
Sprinkle  with  black  pepper,  then  crumb 
in  a  layer  of  stale  bread.  Drop  small 
bits  of  butter  over  the  bread  crumbs. 
Repeat  the  process  until  the  dish  is 
nearly  full,  bread  coming  on  top.  Then 
pour  over  the  whole  one  pint  of  rich 
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OLLARS 


,  and  NINETY-FIVE  CENTS 

BUYS  THE  GENTS'  HIGH  GRADE 
NEW  1903  MODEL  BURDICK 
BICYCLE.  Shipped  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  with  the  understanding  and  agreement  that  you 
can  giro  It  ten  days’  free  trial,  put  Ittoevery  test,  and  If 
you  do  notl1iidltfiand3omer,stronger,easlerrldlng,bet- 
tereqiilpped,  better  tires,  hubs,  hangers,  bearings,  and 
In  every  way  higher  grade  than  any  bicycle  you  can 
buy  from  any  other  house  In  Chicago,  at  homo  or 
elsewhere  for  less  than  *20.00,  you  can  return  the  bicycle 
to  us  at  our  expense,  and  you  will  not  be  out  one  cent. 

FOR  OUR  FREE  SPECIAL  OICYCLE 

niTII  Af^llC  showing  the  most  complete  line  of 

llAIALUUUIl  new  1903  model  gents',  ladles* 
and  children’s  bicycles  at  prices  so  low  as  to  be  really 
startling,  for  everything  In  bicycle  sundries  and  sup¬ 
plies,  for  the  most  astonishingly  liberal  offer  ever 
heard  of,  cut  this  advertisement  out  and  mall  to 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  & 


?oiinkvUer 


CURES 
CRAMPS 
a  COLIC 


milk  or  thin  cream,  and  bake  until 
nicely  browned.  Cabbage  prepared  in 
this  way  is  very  delicate  and  a  great 
favorite. 

Veal  Stew. — Cover  the  bones  from  a 
stewing  piece  of  veal  with  cold  water 
after  cutting  the  meat  into  inch-thick 
slices.  Let  the  bones  simmer  with  one 
tablespoonful  of  Summer  savory.  Salt, 
pepper  and  flour  the  slices  of  mejit. 
Brown  an  onion  in  hot  drippings;  sear 
the  meat  in  this.  Add  one  tablespoonful 
of  butter  and  one  tablespoonful  of  flour. 
Brown  them  and  then  add  the  simmer¬ 


ing  water  from  the  bones  with  enough 
hot  water  to  cover  the  meat.  Add  one 
teaspoonful  of  salt.  Simmer  one  hour. 
Then  add  half  a  cupful  of  cream  mixed 
with  an  egg  yolk  and  one  tablespoonful 
of  minced  parsley. 


SALESMEN 
AGENTS  WANTD. 

BIC  WAGES  — Oar  Famoaf  Pur¬ 
itan  Water  Still,  *  wocderfol  inT«n- 
tioB — beau  Filter).  79,000  already  loW: 
Demand  enormou).  Kverybody  buy*. 
Over  tbe  kitchen  itove  It  forBiihes 
plenty  of  distilled,  aerated,  de11alegj„ 
Pure  Water.  Only  method — laTid 
llTO)  asd  Dr.  billa;  prevents  typtteld,. 
malaria  fevers,  cares  disease,  write 
for  Booklet,  New  Plan,  Teratac 
Etc.  FREE.  Address, 

Harrison  Mfg.  Co.,  16  Harrison  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  fL 


The  Four=Track  News 

An  Illustrated  Magazine 
of  Travel  and  Education 
More  than  100  Pages  Monthly 
Its  scope  and  character  are  indicated  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  titles  of  articles  that  have 
appeared  In  recent  issues: 

Picturesque  Venezuela — 111.  Frederick  A.  Ober 

Haunts  of  Eben  Holden— 111.  Del  B.  Salmon 

A  Journey  Among  the  Stars — III.  Frank  W.  Mack 
IntheGreatNorthWoods— Poeiu.Eben  E.  Rexford 
Beautiful  Porto  Kico— Ill.  Hezeklah  Butterworth 
In  Kip  Van  Winkle’s  Eaud — Poem 

Minna  Irving 

Nature’s  Chronometer — 111.  H.  M.  Albaugh 

Van  Arsdale,  The  Platitudinarian 

• — 111.  -  -  -  Charles  Battell  Doomis 

The  Three  Oregons— III.  -  Alfred  Holman 

Ancient  Prophecies  FultiUed 

—III.  -  .  -  -  George  H.  Daniels 

The  Stories  the  Totems  Tell — Ill.Luther  D.  Holden 
A  T.lttle  Country  Cousin — Ill.  Kathleen  L.  Greig 

The  Mazamas — Ill.  -  -  WHIG.  Steel 

When  MotherGoesAway — Poem.Joe  Cone 
A  Little  Bit  of  Holland— Ill.  Charles  B.  Wells 

The  Uoniance  of  Reality — 111.  Jane  W.  Guthrie 
Samoa  and  Tutuila — Ill.  -  Michael  White 

Under  Mexican  Skies— 111.  -  Marin  B.  Fenwick 

Niagara  in  Winter— Ill.  -  Orrlu  E.  Dunlap 

Little  Histories — Ill. 

Old  Fort  Putnam  -  -  William  J.  Lampton 

The  Confederate  White  Uouse.Herbert  Brooks 
The  Alamo  -  -  -  -  John  K.  Le  Baron 

Single  Oople.s,  5c.;  or  50c.  it  Year. 

Can  be  had  of  newsdealers,  or  by  addressing 
GEO.  H.  DANIEIJi,  Publisher, 

Hoorn  21.  7  East  42nd  Street,  New  York. 


DON’T  PAY 


FANCY  PRICES  FOR 
SEWING  MACHINES 


Green  Tomato  Chili  Sauce. — Slice  tbe 
green  tomatoes  and  salt  down  as  you  do 
egg  plant,  put  a  weight  on  them  and  let 
stand  until  morning,  then  rinse  in  cotd 
water  to  take  out  the  salt  and  wash  out 
the  seeds  and  bitter  juice  of  the  green 
tomato.  For  12  tomatoes  take  four  sweet 
green  peppers,  half  dozen  chill  peppers, 
one  large  onion,  one  cupful  vinegar,  one 
tablespoonful  sugar,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
salt,  one  of  pepper,  two  of  ground  all¬ 
spice,  half  teaspoonful  of  mace,  one  of 
cinnamon,  one  of  cloves.  Chop  the  to¬ 
matoes  fine,  boil  20  minutes,  strain  and 
press  through  a  sieve.  Chop  the  peppers 
and  onions  very  fine,  first  taking  out  the 
seeds  of  the  peppers.  Boil  all  together 
for  10  minutes;  add  spices,  then  bottle 
and  seal. 

Coffee  Kuchen. — Set  some  sponge  over 
night,  the  same  as  for  making  bread.  In 
the  morning  take  one  cupful  of  sugar 
and  a  cooking  spoonful  of  butter.  Mix; 
add  two  well-beaten  eggs.  Work  as  for 
making  cake.  Add  an  even  teaspoonful 
of  salt.  Now  add  the  sponge  and  enough 
flour  to  make  a  soft  dough.  Add  a  cup¬ 


We  have  made  a  contract  with  a  large  manufacturer  by  which  we  can  supply 
subscribers  with  machines  at  prices  ranging  from  one-half  to  one-third  of  those 
a.sked  by  the  retail  trade.  Tliese  machines  are  up-to-date  in  every  I’espect.  There 
is  no  handsomer  or  more  servicable  machine  made.  The  “Drop  Head”  is  the  latest 
thing  in  the  line  of  sewing  machine  work.  It  is  extremely  popular.  When  the 
machine  is  in  use  the  head  is  in  the  same  position  as  on  ordinary  machines,  and  the 

leaf  shown  on  top  is  turned  back  to  the 
left  forming  an  exten.sion  table.  When 
through  u.sing,  it  requires  but  one  motion 
of  the  hand  to  drop  tbe  head  down  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  sight.  It  is  then  protected 
fi'om  the  dust  and  the  machine  makes  a 
handsome  table  with  polished  top.  It  has 
all  the  attachments:  rtiffier,  tucker,  binder^ 
braided',  foot-shirring  side  plate,  four 
hemmers  of  assorted  widths,  quilters, 
thread  cutter,  hemmer  and  feller.  It  is  akso 
accompanied  with  all  the  accessories  needed 
to  operate  the  machine,  and  an  elaborately 
illustrated  guide  book.  We  can  ship  you, 
freight  prepaid,  any  place  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rockies,  No.  1  for  ^19.50; 
No.  2  for  $20,  and  No.  3  for  $21.  These  machines  are  all  alike  except  the  woodwork. 
No.  2  is  an  exceptionally  handsome  design,  and  we  feel  will  do  credit  to  the  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  in  any  home  where  it  is  used.  These  machines  have  a  written 
guarantee  for  five  years,  and  if  not  entirely  satisfactory  money  will  be  refunded. 
The  freight  we  pay  in  advance. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  409  Pearl  Street.  New  York. 
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CURES  THE  WORSTCOUGHS. 
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June  20 


MARKETS 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLBSAIiB  PBICB8. 

New  York,  June  12,  1903. 
GRAIN,— Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  85%;  No.  1, 
northern  Spring,  89i4-  Corn,  No.  2,  mixed, 
66.  Oats,  No.  2,  mixed,  40.  Rye,  State  and 
Jersey,  57. 

BEANS.— Marrow,  ch’ce,  $2.76@2.80;  com¬ 
mon  to  good,  $2.20@2.70;  medium,  $2.30;  pea, 
|2.30@2.35;  red  kidney,  choice,  $3.05@3.10; 
common  to  good,  $2.50@3:  white  kidney, 
best,  $2.70@2.75:  black  turtle  soup,  choice, 
?2.65@2.76;  yellow  eye,  choice,  $2.40@2.45; 
Lima,  California,  $2.65@2.70. 

PEED — Coarse  western  Spring  bran,  $19.50 
@20.  Red  Dog,  $24.  Linseed  meal,  $25. 
Cotton-seed  meal,  $27@28. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Hay,  prime,  $1.25; 
No.  1,  $1.15;  No.  2,  $1.05@1.10;  No.  3,  85@90: 
clover,  mixed,  85@95:  clover,  80@85;  no 
grade,  60;  salt,  45@50.  Straw,  long  rye, 
80@$1;  short  rye,  35@45;  oat  and  wheat, 
35@40. 

MILK. — Exchange  price  2%  cents  per 
quart  to  shippers  m  26-cent  freight  zone. 

BUTTER.— Creamery,  extras,  lb,  22%; 
firsts,  21@22;  seconds,  19^@20^4:  thirds,  18@ 
19;  State  dairy,  half-tubs,  extras,  21@21%; 
firsts,  19i4@20V^:  seconds,  18@19;  thirds,  17; 
Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts,  19; 
seconds,  17@18;  lower  grades,  15@16;  W’n 
factory,  firsts,  16i4@17;  seconds,  15@16, 
thirds,  14@14%;  renovated,  extras,  18i^; 
firsts,  17@18;  seconds,  15@16;  thirds,  13@14; 
packing  stock,  14@16;  rolls,  common  to 
prime,  14@16. 

CHEESE.- State,  f.  c.,  small,  fancy,  10%; 
fair  to  prime,  8%@10%;  large,  colored,  fey, 
10%;  white,  fancy,  10%;  fair  to  prime,  9@ 
10;  light  skims,  choice,  8%;  part  skims, 
prime,  6i4@6%;  fair  to  good,  5@6;  common, 
3;  full  skims,  2;  Swiss.  Summer,  24@26; 
Winter,  23@25;  domestic,  16@17;  Sapsago, 
16@T7;  Roquefort,  30%@34;  Gorgonzola,  21@ 
23;  Parmesan,  24@26;  Reggairo,  28%@30; 
Brie  and  IsignJ^  box,  $1@1.10;  Roman,  25@ 
26;  Stilton,  blue,  lb,  44@45;  white,  39;  Cam- 
embert,  in  glass,  doz.,  $2.50;  Neufchatel, 
box.  No.  1,  80@90;  Philadelphia  cream,  box, 
$1.80@2;  Limburger,  Fall,  12@13;  Muenster, 
14@15;  English  dairies,  17@18;  Young  Ameri¬ 
ca,  15%. 

EGGS.— Nearby,  fancy,  selected,  white, 
19@19%;  fresh-gathered,  extras,  18%;  sec¬ 
onds  to  firsts,  15%@17;  Western,  fresh-gath¬ 
ered,  extras,  18@18%;  firsts,  16@17;  seconds, 
15@15%;  thirds,  13@14%;  Ky.,  fresh-gath¬ 
ered,  seconds,  14@16;  Ky.,  Tenn.  and  S’n, 
fresh-gather«d,  thirds,  13@13%;  Western, 
fresh-gathered,  dirties.  No.  1  (candled), 
13%@14;  No.  2,  12@13;  checked  eggs,  11@12; 
inferior  culls,  doz.,  9@10. 

PICKLES.— Sour,  10-gallon  pine  kegs,  600 
count,  $3.25@3.60;  3o-gallon  oak  bbls.,  1,200 
count,  $S@8.60;  40-gallon,  oak  bbls.,  2,000 
count,  $12.  Sweet,  10-gallon  pine  kegs, 
gherkins,  $6.50;  14-gallon  pine  kegs,  gher¬ 
kins,  $7.50. 

HOPS.— N,  Y.  State,  1902,  choice,  23@24; 
medium  to  prime,  21@22;  ordinary,  17@20; 
N.  Y.  State,  1901,  15@18;  olds,  6@10;  German, 
crop  1902,  36@43. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— Apples,  evaporated, 
fancy,  6%@7%;  choice,  6;  prime,  6%;  com¬ 
mon,  4@5%;  sun-dried,  quarters,  3%@4%- 
chops,  100  lbs.,  $2.25@2.90;  cores  and  skins, 
100  lbs.,  $1.50@1.70;  huckleberries,  15;  black¬ 
berries,  8;  cherries,  18@20. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples,  N’thern  Spy, 
fair  to  prime,  $2@3.50;  Ben  Davis,  fair  to 
prime,  $2@3;  Baldwin,  fair  to  prime,  $2@3; 
Russet,  fair  to  prime,  $2@3.26;  all  sorts, 
common,  $1@1.60;  Southern,  new,  $1@1.75; 
pears,  Fla.,  Le  Conte,  bbl.,  $4.50;  peaches, 
Fla.,  Honey,  carrier,  $1@1.75;  Bid  well’s 
Early,  $1.60@2.25;  Triumph,  $1.50@2;  Waldo, 
$1@2;  Georgia,  Sneed,  carrier,  $1@2;  Alex¬ 
ander,  $1@2;  N.  C.,  Alexander,  carrier,  $1.50 
@2;  Sneed,  $1.25@1.75;  plums,  Ga.,  red,  June, 
carrier,  $1.50@2;  cherries,  red  and  black, 
Ib,  6@9;  large,  white,  6@8;  small  to  poor, 
4@5;  sour,  5@7;  currants,  cherry,  qt.,  10@ 
12;  strawberries,  Md.  and  Del.,  qt.,  2@6; 
Jersey,  2@8;  up-river,  3@9;  Oswego,  N.  Y., 
6@9;  Baltimore,  4@6;  raspberries,  Md.  and 
Del.,  pint,  5@10;  Jersey,  8@10;  blackberries, 
N.  C.,  qt.,  2@10;  huckleberries,  N.  C.,  qt., 
10@15;  gooseberries,  small,  green,  qt.,  5@7: 
muskmelons,  Fla.,  crate,  $1@3;  watermel¬ 
ons,  Fla.,  carload,  $200@276. 

VEGETABLES. — (Southern  Hose,  prime, 
$2.50@3.50;  S’n,  white  Chilis,  prime,  $2.50@3; 
red  Chili,  prime,  $2.50@2.75;  seconds,  $1.75@ 
2.25;  culls,  $1.25@1.50;  old.  In  bulk,  180  lbs., 
$2.50@3;  Sweets,  Jersey,  basket,  $1@1.50;  as¬ 
paragus,  Colossal,  dozen  bunches,  $4.50@ 

6;  extra,  $3.50@4;  prime,  $2@3;  culls,  $1@ 
1.60;  beets,  100  bunches.  $2@4;  carrots,  100 
bchs,  $1@2;  old,  bbl.,  $1@3;  cabbage,  Nor¬ 
folk,  bbl.  or  crate,  50@$1.50;  Baltimore,  bbl., 
$1.25@1.50;  cucumbers,  Fla.,  basket,  $1@2; 
crate,  $1@1.50;  Ch’n  and  Sav.,  basket,  $1.50@ 


2.50;  N.  C.,  bskt,  $2@2.50;  eggplants,  S’th'n, 
box,  $1@2.50;  green  corn,  Fla.,  basket  or 
crate,  $2.50@3;  Lima  beans,  Fla.,  crate,  $3@ 
4;  lettuce,  nearby,  bbl.,  $1@1.50;  onions, 
Egyptian,  bag,  $2.30@2.40;  Bermuda,  crate, 
$1.50@1.75;  Texas,  Bermuda  seed,  crate, 
yellow,  basket,  $1@1.25;  white,  $1@1.26; 
$1.90;  New  Orleans,  bbl.,  $2.50@3;  Southern, 
okra,  carrier,  $1.50@2;  peppers,  Fla.,  carrier, 
$1.50@2;  peas,  western  New  York,  Tele¬ 
phone,  bag,  $2;  small,  $1@1.50;  I.i.  I.  and 
Jersey,  small,  $1@1.50;  parsnips,  old,  bbl., 
75;  radishes,  nearby,  100  bunches,  50@$1; 
rhubarb,  100  bchs,  $1@1.75;  spinach,  nearby, 
bbl.,  75@$1;  string  beans.  Charleston,  bskt, 
50@$1;  N.  C.,  flat  wax,  40@60;  round  green, 
$1@1.25;  flat  green,  50;  Norfolk,  wax,  50@$1; 
round  green,  $1.75@2.25;  flat  green,  $1@1.26; 
squash,  S’n,  white,  bbl-crate,  $1@1.25;  S'n, 
yellow,  crook-neck,  $1@1.50;  S’n,  marrow, 
$1.50@2;  turnips,  Russia,  bbl.,  $1.50®1.76; 
white,  100  bunches,  $1@3;  tomatoes,  Fla., 
carrier,  75@$1.50. 

PICKLED  AND  SALTED  FISH. 
Mackerel.  Count  Per  bbl. 

Norway,  bloaters _ 125@140 . @45.00 

No.  2  . 220@260  .  26.60@27.00 

P.  E.  I.  No.  1 . 165@185  .  23.00@25.00 

Irish  . 250@300  .  20.00^1.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.— Calves, 
veals,  prime,  lb,  8%;  fair  to  good,  7%@8; 
poor,  6@7;  pork,  Jersey,  light,  8%@9;  me¬ 
dium,  8%@8%. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Spring  chickens, 
nearby,  lb,  23@24;  Western,  22@23;  South¬ 
ern,  18;  fowls,  14;  roosters,  9%;  turkeys, 
11@12;  ducks.  Western,  pair,  80@$1;  South¬ 
ern  and  Southwestern,  70@80;  geese.  West¬ 
ern,  pair,  $1.12@1.25;  Southern  and  South¬ 
western,  90@$1;  live  pigeons,  old,  pair,  35; 
young,  25. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Fresh  Killed— 
Iced— Turkeys,  young  hens  and  toms,  aver¬ 
age  best,  13@15;  old,  14@15;  broilers,  Phila., 

2  lbs.  average  to  pair,  pair,  50;  3  to  4  lbs. 
to  pair,  lb,  33@35;  2%@3  lbs.  average  to  pair, 
lb,  28@30;  State  and  Penn.,  3  to  4  lbs.  to 
pair,  lb,  28@30;  mixed  sizes,  lb,  25@26;  Bal¬ 
timore,  dry-picked,  2  lbs.  average  to  pair, 
pair,  45@50;  Western,  dry-picked,  lb,  26@28; 
scalded,  22@24;  fowls.  Western,  small,  fey, 
15;  heavy,  14%@15;  Southern  and  South¬ 
western,  14%@15;  ducks,  L.  I.,  Spring,  lb, 
17;  Jersey,  Pa.  and  Va.,  16@16%;  squabs, 
prime,  large,  white,  doz.,  $2.75;  mixed, 
$2.25;  dark,  $1.50.  Frozen- Turkeys,  young 
hens.  No.  1,  18;  toms.  No.  1,  19;  mixed.  No. 
1,  18%@19;  mixed,  average,  17%@18;  old 

toms,  18@19;  broilers,  dry-picked,  No.  1, 
19@21;  scalded.  No.  1,  16@18;  chickens, 

roasting,  large  and  soft-meated,  16@17; 
average.  No.  1,  15@15%;  No.  2,  10@12;  ca¬ 
pons,  choice,  large,  21@22;  medium  size, 
19@20. 

TOBACCO.— Virginia  Shipping.— Common 
lugs,  5%@6%;  good  lugs,  6%@7;  common  to 
medium  leaf,  8%@9;  medium  to  good  leaf, 
dark,  9@10;  light,  10@11;  good  to  fine  leaf, 
dark,  11%@12%;  light,  12%@14.  Seed  I.eaf.— 
Connecticut  fillers,  8@10;  average  lots,  20@ 
25;  fine  wrappers,  60@70;  New  York  State 
fillers,  6@8;  average  lots,  12@18;  fine  wrap¬ 
pers,  40@50. 

HERBS,  LEAVES  AND  ROOTS.— Prices 
vary  widely  on  account  of  quality  and 
curing.  Following  is  a  fair  range  for 
good  stuff:  Sage,  lb,  3%@4%;  Thyme,  6@6%; 
Laurel,  3@3%;  Gentian,  4%@5;  Ginseng, 
Northern,  $5@6;  Southern,  $3.75@4.50;  Snake 
root,  Virginia,  46@48. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK.— Steers,  $4@5.50;  oxen,  $3.60 
@4;  cows,  $1.50@4.  Dressed  beef,  6%@9. 
Calves,  veal,  $4@6.75;  culls,  $3@3.75.  Sheep, 
$2.50@6.25.  Lambs,  $6@7.80.  Hogs,  State, 
$6.25@7.80. 

EAST  BUFFALO. — Butchers’  steers,  $4.25 
@5;  Stockers  and  feeders,  $3.75@4.50.  Calves, 
$4.50@6.50.  Sheep,  $2@5.35.  Lambs,  $5@7.25. 
Hogs,  mixed,  $6.35@6.40. 

CHICAGO. — Steers,  good  to  prime,  $5@ 
6.60;  poor  to  medium,  $4.25@5.  Calves,  $2.50 
@7.  Hogs,  mixed  and  butchers,  $5.90@6.25: 
good  to  choice,  heavy,  $6.20@6.32%;  light, 
$5.80@6.06.  Sheep,  $3.25@4.60.  Lambs,  $4.50@ 
6.85. 


Lively  Lambs.— The  Atchison  Globe  has 
the  following  good  one:  “A  tough,  wiry- 
looking  man  called  on  a  banker,  and  asked 
for  a  job.  The  banker  asked  the  man  what 
he  could  do. 

“Well,  I  used  to  be  a  foot  racer,’’  the 
man  replied.  “I  am  the  fastest  man  in 
this  counti^r.’’ 

“The  banker ‘replied  that  he  couldn’t  use 
a  foot  racer,  however  fast  he  might  be, 
but  finally  told  the  man  he  would  give 
him  work  on  a  sheep  ranch  he  owned  in 
the  short  grass  country.  The  man  went 
out  there,  and  in  a  week  the  banker  fol¬ 
lowed. 

“How  are  you  getting  along?’’  the 
banker  asked  the  new  man. 

“O,  well,’’  he  replied,  “the  sheep  are  all 
right,  and  easy,  but  I  am  having  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  with  the  lambs.’’ 

“Lambs?”  the  banker  replied,  in  sur¬ 
prise;  “I  have  no  lambs.” 

“O,  yes,  you  have,”  the  new  man  re¬ 
plied;  “come  out  here,  and  I  will  show 
them  to  you.  I  had  a  hard  chase  after 
them,  but  finally  caught  them.” 

“Whereupon  he  led  the  banker  out  to  the 
corral,  and  showed  him  10  jack  rabbits 
carefully  tied  to  the  fence  with  strings.’ 


American  Nurserymen's  Association. 

The  twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  this 
Association  was  held  at  Detroit  June  10-12. 
It  was  considered  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  meetings  ever  held  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  In  former  years  less  attention  was 
paid  to  the  programme,  the  chief  object 
of  the  meeting  being  to  bring  members 
together  for  business  or  for  renewing  old 
friendships.  A  vast  amount  of  trading  is 
done  at  these  gatherings;  stock  is  sold  and 
contracted  for,  and  a  season’s  plans  may 
depend  on  the  business  done  here.  This 
year,  without  neglecting  the  social  or  busi¬ 
ness  features  of  the  meeting,  a  fine  pro¬ 
gramme  was  prepared.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  better  set  of  papers  was  ever 
presented  before  a  gathering  of  horticul¬ 
turists  than  the  following:  'rhe  Nursery¬ 
man  as  the  Editor  Sees  Him,  H.  W.  Col- 
llngwood;  Publicity  for  Nurserymen,  Frank 
B.  White;  The  Agency  Business,  Howard 
A.  Chase;  The  Louisiana  Purchase  Expo¬ 
sition,  F.  W.  Taylor;  The  Whole  Question 
of  Varieties,  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey;  Insur¬ 
ance  for  Nurserymen,  Wm.  Pitkin;  The 
Nurseryman’s  Work  in  Texas,  E.  W.  Kirk¬ 
patrick;  The  Nurseryman  and  His  Custo¬ 
mers,  J.  H.  Hale;  Importance  of  Orna¬ 
mental  Stock,  W.  C.  Barry;  Spraying  and 
Fumigating  Up  To  Date,  Prof.  J.  B.  Smith; 
The  Cost  of  a  Tree,  Geo.  A.  Sweet;  The 
Nursery  Interests  of  the  South,  G.  L. 
Taber.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a 
fair  synopsis  of  these  papers.  Most  of 
them  were  clear,  boiled-down  statements 
of  facts  which,  unlike  most  nursery  trees, 
could  hardly  be  cut  back.  There  was  a 
very  small  per  cent  of  “wind”  in  this  pro¬ 
gramme.  The  nurserymen  seemed  dis¬ 
posed  to  take  hold  of  living  and  vital  ques¬ 
tions,  and  discuss  them  thoroughly.  The 
Association  is  in  excellent  condition 
financially,  having  a  surplus  of  more  than 
$2,500.  Its  strength  and  power  is  fully 
recognized,  and  it  appears  to  be  quite  able 
to  protect  its  Interests.  President  Ilgen- 
fritz,  in  his  address.  Intimated  that  while 
business  in  the  past  has  been  good  it  may 
be  overdone— that  too  many  trees  are  be¬ 
ing  started,  so  that  demand  may  fall  be¬ 
hind  supply.  Several  nurserymen  prl 
vately  expressed  the  same  opinion.  c. 

Shropshire  Lambs,  both  sexes.  P.  China  Pigs  &  .Sows 
^  bred.  Also  Scotch  Collie  Pups.  All  stock  llrst- 
class.  Prices  right.  W.  A.  LO'rHEUS,  Lack,  Pa. 

GUERNSEY  HULL  CALF  FOR  SALE 

C.  W.  BENDER,  Elk  Lick,  l>a. 


Wanted — Farm  hand;  must  milk  well, 
be  capable  teamster,  and  care  for  farm  horses.  State 
experience  and  wages  wanted. 

JOHN  S.  WALSH,  Mont  Clare,  Ill. 


Young- man  wants  board  on  stock  farm. 
Address  B..  Box  541,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Oldest  Commission 

oggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits. 
H.  B.  WOODWARD,  802  Greenwich  Street,  New  York 

GOOD  ROADS  BlffTR  IStonBAtijcost 


F 


OR  Fahms,  Colonial  Homes,  Orchards,  best 
climate  and  water,  good  transportation,  write 
ALBEMARLE  IMMIGRATION  SOCIETY,  Cha™ 
lottesvllle,  Va.  Sam’l  B.  Woods,  President. 


I 


ROUND  SILOS.  angles,  hence 

no  moulding,  rotting  and  waste.  uyprMi. 
White  Pint  ud  wMte  Hotnlow.  4  itytet;  200  amI 
OhMpMt  SUof  OB  MTth.  All  kladfl  fillo  mBohlDOTJ.  IhrtsIfH  froa 

HARDER  MFGe  00,»  CobleakUl,  Yo 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

The  safest  place  td  buy  a  farm  la  near  a  growing 
city.  The  last  censns  made  Toledo  the  fastestgrow* 
'-g  dty  la '  he  United  States.  I  have  farms  for  tala 
wltUn  SO  miles  of  the  city  llmlte  from  $40  to  tlSG  mi 
aore.  Address  W.  L.  HOliBROOK,  801  A  SOI  Oardaai 
Building.  Toledo,  Ohio,  for  droular.  BafartaoMi 
hlo  Bavlnga  Bank  and  National  Bank  of  OonuntTaa 


REAL  ESTATE  WANTED 

For  Hundredo  of  Camh  Boymrm, 

The  n&mes  and  addresses  of  these  Cash  RDyers  yon  can  get  in  fall  In 
ootmenthlr  0. 8.  REAL  ESTATE  JOURNAL  These  cash  buyers  are 
looated  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Qet  our  Journal 
and  write  Uo  them,  and  sell  your  property  yourself.  If  the  buyers' 
addresses  are  not  In  our  Journal  ,we  will  refund  your  money.  Yearly 
•nbsorlptlons  $1 .00.  The  first  Journal  may  make  or  save  yon  many 
dollars  in  buying  or  selling.  Sample  Journals  25  cents  each. 

U .  S.  Real  Estate  Journal,  52  Houm  Block,  Ikon,  N.  Y. 

CASH  FOR  YOUR 

farm,  home,  business,  or  other 
property  (no  matter  where  located 
or  how  large  or  small)  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  me.  ^nd  descrip¬ 
tion,  state  price,  and  get  full  par¬ 
ticulars  free.  Est’diSgS.  Highat 
references.  Office*  in  14  mica, 
from  Boston  to  San  Francisco. 

W.  M.  OSTRANDER 

1^71  IT,  Bnlldlng,  Philadelphia 

ATTENTION  “(.'ly,'.” 

tavor  us  with  your  orders.  Mail  orders  a  specialty, 
1.  HKRZ,  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  St..  New  York. 

For  Club  of  7. 

This  is  a  Fish  Brand  Slicker  water-proof 

coat.  It  is  made 
double  through- 
o  u  t ,  with  liy 
front,  3 -ply  rein¬ 
forced  sleeve,  and 
buckle  clasps.  It 
is  just  what  a 
farmer  wants  for 
wet  weather 
around  the  farm 
or  on  the  road.  It 
will  kept  you 
comfortable,  pro¬ 
tect  your  clothes 
and  prevent 
many  a  cold  and 
rheumatic  pain. 
It  is  made  in  four 
sizes.  We  will 
send  it  for  a  club 
of  7  yearly  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  The 
Rural  New- 
Yorker  at  81 
each. 

A  WATER¬ 
PROOF  HAT  is 
also  a  good  thing 
in  wet  weather. 
We  send  one  for 
a  club  of  3  yearly 
subscriptions  at 
81  each. 

A  WATER-PROOF  COVER  is  good  for 
the  horse.  We  send  one  for  club  of  seven 
at  81  each. 

WAGON  BOOTS  cover  the  front  of  the 
wagon  or  carriage  and  keep  out  the  rain. 
We  send  one  of  these  for  a  club  of  five  at 
81  each. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


A  PRACTICAL 

“Guide  to  Hardy 
and  Ornamentals.” 

BY  T.  J.  DWYER. 


The  great  value  of  this  hook  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  every  word  of  it  is  written  from  the  author’s 
personal  experience.  During  the  whole  time  of  its 
preparation,  he  never  consulted  another  hook  or 
another  author.  He  has  planted  and  cared  with  his  own  hands  for  every  plant 
described  in  this  hook,  and  has  written  from  that  experience  and  observation  alone. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  hook  is  the  grouping  of  subjects.  On  Apples, 
^or  example,  you  find  all  information  as  to  the  prejiaratioii  of  soil,  planting,  fertil¬ 
izing,  pruning,  varieties,  etc. ,  all  conveniently  grouped  under  one  general  heading. 
Then  the  varieties  for  Summer,  Autumn  and  Winter  are  classed  by  themselves,  and 
those  for  home  use  distinguished  from  commercial  varieties.  The  same  is  true  of 
pears,  plums,  peaches,  strawberries,  cane  berries,  grapes  and  other  fruits  that  one 
wishes  to  know  about.  The  ornamentals  are  treated  in  a  class  by  themselves.  Here, 
too,  the  author  has  written  entirely  from  his  own  experience.  He  planted,  on  his 
own  ground,  every  hush  and  vine  he  describes,  and  plucked  the  flowers  from  them 
with  his  own  hands. 

The  hook  is  convenient  in  form,  as  well  as  in  ai-rangement.  It  is  bound  in  stiff 
paper,  reinforced  with  cloth.  Price  postpaid,  50  cents.  Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 
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MARKET  NOTES 


APPIjES.— Trade  is  lessening  on  account 
of  the  abundance  of  other  fresh  fruits  and 
comparative  scarcity  of  prime  apples.  In 
price  Northern  Spy  now  stands  at  the 
head.  Nejct  comes  Russet,  and  Baldwin 
and  Ben  Davis  are  alike.  There  are  a  few 
early  apples  from  the  South,  but  mostly 
small  and  inferior,  genuine  post-mortem 
timber. 

STRAWBERRIES.— A  good  many  oave 
arrived  out  of  condition,  owing  to  the  re¬ 
cent  rains,  still  there  is  more  choice  fruit 
than  a  week  ago.  The  finest  we  have  seen 
during  the  week  were  from  Charles 
Momm,  Irvington,  N.  J.  They  would 
pass  as  choice  in  any  season,  and  retailed 
low,  considering  Quality,  20  cents  per  bas¬ 
ket.  This  was  in  a  down-town  store  where 
the  scale  of  prices  is  low.  In  other  sec¬ 
tions  they  brought  more. 

PAPER  BERRY  BOXES.— “In  previous 
years  I  have  seen  references  to  paper 
berry  boxes.  Are  they  satisfactory,  and 
where  can  I  obtain  them?’’  i. 

We  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  is  mak¬ 
ing  these  packages  at  present,  'fhe  later 
reports  that  we  had  of  them  were  un¬ 
favorable.  'Phey  might  answer  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  purposes  or  a  certain  cla.ss  of  trade 
where  but  little  transportation  is  required, 
but  are  too  easily  soiled,  and  the  least 
dash  of  rain  damages  them.  Clean  splint 
baskets  look  nearly  as  well  when  new'  and 
are  not  open  to  above  objections.  Paste¬ 
board  of  any  reasonable  thickness  is  not 
stiff  enough  to  make  a  berry  box  to  stand 
shipment.  Even  with  quite  careful  hand¬ 
ling  the  package  gets  several  hard  knocks 
in  taking  on  and  off  cars  and  trucks. 

STONE  FRUrrS.— Abundance  and  Botan 
plums  from  Georgia  are  selling  well,  as 
high  as  $2.50  per  carrier.  We  note  but 
few  good  eastern  cherries.  They  are  small 
and  lacking  in  color.  Peaches  are  more 
plentiful,  though  a  good  many  are  specked 
or  too  green.  The  latter  is  a  common  de¬ 
fect,  fatal  to  the  quality.  The  time  to 
pick  peaches  for  market  is  when  they  will 
hold  up  to  reach  the  consumer  without 
being  damaged  in  shipment,  and  no  sooner. 
In  practice  this  is  often  varied  to  catch 
the  earliest  trade  or  les.sen  risk  from  rot¬ 
ting  on  the  way,  but  for  the  good  of  the 
market  in  general  as  little  of  this  as  pos¬ 
sible  should  be  done.  We  believe  it  bet¬ 
ter  to  lose  an  occasional  crate  from  decay 
than  to  load  down  the  stores  with  unripe 
peaches,  which  are  always  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  except  for  pickling.  Varieties  noted 
this  week,  not  mentioned  previously,  are 
Triumph  and  Waldo,  from  Florida. 

VARYING  PRICES.— A  surprising  differ¬ 
ence  is  found  in  retail  prices  of-  all  high- 
grade  fruits  in  different  quarters  of  New 
York.  In  a  residence  belt  between  Forty- 
.second  and  Eighty-first  streets  are  sev¬ 
eral  stores  where  $5  cuts  but  a  small  figure 
in  buying  fruit.  Pineapples  at  $1.25  or 
more  each;  strawberries  75  cents  per  quart; 
oranges,  35  cents  each;  pears,  30  cents; 
apples,  15  to  25  cents;  plums.  10  cents 
apiece,  and  hothouse  grapes  $5  per  pound, 
are  a  few  prices  noted  at  times  when  all 
of  these  fruits  are  in  their  regular  season. 
While  some  are  of  higher  grade  than  could 
be  had  elsewhere  in  the  city,  most 
could  be  bought  at  much  lower  prices  if 
one  knew  where  to  go.  But  these  addi¬ 
tional  dollars  are  far  from  being  all  profit. 
Rents  are  heavy;  a  large  show  window 
space  must  be  filled;  expensive  delivery 
wagons  run,  in  keeping  with  the  habits  of 
tho.se  to  whom  they  cater;  and  plenty  of 
skilled  help  kept  to  handle  orders  on  short 
notice.  During  those  unaccountably  “dull’’ 
weeks  expenses  eat  alarmingly  into  the 
I'roprietor's  surplus,  and  in  the  vacation 
season  there  is  practically  no  trade. 

w.  w.  H. 


CROP  CONDITIONS. 

The  crops  are  in  a  good  average  condi¬ 
tion.  The  drought  has  not  been  so  severe 
in  this  immediate  section  as  in  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  State.  The  hay  crop  will 
be  light  this  year,  but  the  other  crops  will 
be  good.  A.  B.  B. 

Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Niagara  County  perhaps  has  been  peculi¬ 
arly  fortunate  in  regard  to  rain.  We  had 
a  very  nice  shower  here  on  May  27,  raining 
for  about  seven  hours,  which  very  ma¬ 
terially  improved  the  situation.  Grass  was 
showing  the  effect  of  the  drought,  and 
oats  and  corn  needed  the  rain,  but  this 
shower  helped  out  wonderfully.  Although 
hay  will  be  a  short  crop,  oats  and  wheat 
are  looking  well,  and  everything  promises 
3-  large  crop  of  small  fruits,  apples, 
peaches  and  plums.  Niagara  County  is 
primarily  a  fruit  county.  We  had  another 
nice  rain  on  June  6,  and  it  is  raining  again 
to-day,  June  8.  but  only  a  slow  drizzle. 
Brlor  to  the  rain  on  May  27  plowing  was 
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getting  somewhat  hard,  but  not  sufficient¬ 
ly  seriously  to  stop  work.  I  am  told  that 
the  rain  of  May  27  was  local;  in  fact,  was 
not  promised  in  the  weather  forcast,  but 
it  did  a  lot  of  good  just  the  same.  Ni¬ 
agara  County  strawberries  are  coming 
into  market  and  arc  fair  in  quality,  but 
rain  of  last  few  days  will  improve  them 
very  much.  Pasture  is  in  pretty  good 
shape.  c.  l.  n. 

Lockport,  N.  Y 

In  this  country  the  drought  is  broken 
and  the  farmers  are  waiting  to  see  what 
the  damage  really  is.  In  some  parts  it  will 
not  be  as  heavy  as  represented,  and  where 
the  Borden  Milk  Co.  does  not  take  the 
milk  the  silo  will  be  an  important  factor 
in  making  up  the  short  hay  crop.  I  can 
tell  better  one  week  from  now  what  the 
damage  is,  and  what  the  best  way  will  be 
to  overcome  same.  j.  l.  c. 

Sidney,  N.  Y. 

The  conditions  as  to  the  drought  in  this 
section  are  very  bad.  The  hay  crop  will 
amount  to  nothing;  rye  and  oats  about 
one-fourth,  and  very  few  have  any  corn 
or  potatoes  planted.  'I'hose  who  have  re¬ 
port  that  they  have  not  started  growing. 
The  principal  crop  in  this  section,  the 
Ilelderbergs,  is  buckwheat  which,  if  we 
continue  to  have  rains,  will  without  a 
doubt  be  a  good  crop.  f.  k.,  jr. 

Altamont,  N.  Y. 

The  drought  has  been  broken  by  rain 
here.  We  have  had  two  or  three  copious 
showers  and  the  indications  are  that  we 
shall  have  more  shortly.  ’Phe  situation 
was  serious  until  the  rain  came,  but  there 
has  been  no  great  change  or  planting  of 
new  crops;  a  very  few  have  put  in  more 
corn  than  they  first  Intended,  and  a  very 
limited  number  turned  their  cows  into 
their  meadows,  but  this  is  the  exception 
and  not  the  rule.  If  conditions  are  favor¬ 
able  we  shall  harvest  a  fair  crop  of  hay, 
and  while  grazing  lands  have  suffered 
considerably  yet  drastic  measures  will  be 
unnecessary.  I  am  of  the  impression  that 
this  is  not  the  case  both  north  and  south 
of  us.  Silage  seems  to  be  the  commodity 
that  our  people  are  looking  to  to  help  piece 
out  a  short  hay  crop.  n.  a.  c. 

Brookfield.  N.  Y. 


FARMING  ON  A  MAINE  ISLAND. 

Deer  Isle  is  probably  about  as  rocky  a 
place  as  there  is  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  village  of  Stonington  is  literally 
founded  on  solid  granite.  Viewed  from 
the  sea  one  would  not  imagine  there  was 
earth  enough  for  a  hen  to  scratch.  Back 
from  the  village  the  granite  gives  place  to 
ledges,  bowlders  and  millions  of  small 
rocks.  Wherever  land  has  been  cleared 
the  fields  are  surrounded  by  stone  walls. 
It  costs  something  to  clear  land  here;  one 
should  first  invest  in  a  quarryman’s  out¬ 
fit  and  a  carload  of  powder.  However,  the 
land  once  cleared  makes  good  farming 
land,  and  on  the  northern  end  of  the  Island 
the  stones  are  not  so  numerous.  Some 
pretty  good  farms  are  there  though  no 
very  large  ones.  Very  few  people  make 
a  living  wholly  from  their  farms  here. 
Those  who  do,  make  a  good  thing  out  of 
il.  People  live  too  near  the  sea  to  make 
good  farmers.  A  taste  for  a  sailor’s  lif-^ 
is  bred  in  their  bones.  Deer  Isle  sailors 
are  famous  everywhere.  The  crews  for 
the  great  yacht  races  go  from  here. 
Stonington  furnishes  a  market  for  all  the 
farm  produce  raised  about  here.  Probably 
not  one-half  of  what  is  consumed  is  grown 
on  the  Isle.  Milk  sells  for  six  cents  a 
quart;  butter  is  never  less  than  25  cents 
per  pound.  Potatoes  sold  last  Fall  for  75 
cents  a  bushel;  apples  from  $1.75  to  $2.75 
per  barrel;  eggs  32  cents  a  dozen;  chickens 
(dressed)  17  to  20  cents  a  pound.  These 
are  the  prices  growers  receive;  there  is 
no  limit  to  what  the  storekeepers  ask. 

The  principal  business  here  once  was 
fishing;  now  the  granite  Industry  heads 
the  list,  employing  several  hundred  men. 
There  are  two  sardine  factories  here, 
though  they  have  not  been  operated  as 
such  for  the  last  two  years.  Herring  got 
a  smell  of  them  and  started  for  France. 
All  sardines  are  put  up  in  Prance,  or,  at 
any  rate,  the  can  says  so,  and  it  is  no  use 
disputing  with  a  can.  It  would  no  doubt 
surprise  some  people  if  they  knew  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  fish  herring  can  be  turned 
into.  I  never  ate  a  Brook  trout,  either 
canned  or  fresh,  but  if  I  bought  a  can 
marked  Brook  trout  I  should  expect  to 
have  herring  inside  of  me  when  I  got 
them  down.  Herring  also  make  most  ex¬ 
cellent  I-and-locked  salmon,  etc.  Ten  or 
a  dozen  years  ago  vast  numbers  of  ale- 
wives  and  shad  used  to  come  here.  All 
one  had  to  do  to  catch  them  was  to  string 
a  net  across  the  cove.  When  the  tide 
went  hundreds  of  bushels  of  them  would 
bo  lying  on  the  flats.  'I'hey  were  chopped 
up  and  used  for  manure.  They  are  caught 
now,  but  in  no  such  quantities  as  former¬ 


ly.  Neither  are  they  used  for  manure. 
The  shad  are  sold  for  25  cents  apiece  and 
the  alewives  are  sold  to  the  lobster  catch¬ 
ers  and  fishermen  for  bait. 

This  is  a  fine  place  in  Summer.  On  the 
western  and  northern  sides  of  the  island 
there  are  quite  a  number  of  cottages  of 
Summer  people;  very  few  of  them  down 
this  way.  They  do  not  like  to  have  their 
morning  nap  disturbed  by  the  heavy 
blasting  that  is  continually  going  on  in  the 
quarries.  Two  cottages  here  belong  to 
people  from  Colorado;  quite  a  way  to  come 
to  spend  a  few  weeks.  The  harbor  is 
usually  full  of  vessels,  and  in  Summer  lots 
of  yachts  stop  here  on  their  way  to  and 
from  Bar  Harbor.  Though  living  on  an 
island  we  are  not  entirely  cut  off  from  the 
outside  world;  two  mails  a  day  in  Winter, 
three  in  Summer,  also  telegraph  and  tele¬ 
phone.  _  DEER  ISLE. 

The  Wet  Weather  in  Nebraska. 

We  are  still  having  very  wet  w'eather. 
We  have  had  about  13  or  14  inches  of  rain¬ 
fall  in  the  last  few  days,  and  some  hall, 
but  not  enough  to  damage  crops.  I  under¬ 
stood  at  Edgar,  west  of  nere,  the  hall  de¬ 
stroyed  everything  May  24.  To-day  the 
creek  is  clear  out  of  its  banks  and  all  of 
the  low  places  are  full  of  water.  We  have 
planted  no  corn  for  about  two  weeks,  and 
we  cannot  plant  for  several  days  if  it  does 
not  rain.  The  corn  that  is  planted  is  badly 
damaged;  that  is,  covered  up  and  washed 
out  on  hillsides,  or  even  on  sloping  ground. 
We  tried  replanting  on  hillsides,  but  it 
washed  out  the  first  big  rain  and  we  are 
doing  nothing  now  but  wait  for  it  to  quit 
raining.  The  wheat  is  in  rather  bad  way, 
as  it  is  growing  too  rank  anl  will  x)rob- 
ably  go  down  and  rust,  so  it  will  not  be 
worth  cutting,  especially  on  the  bottoms. 
The  wheat  that  was  pastured  all  Winter, 
until  just  before  the  rains,  is  in  better 
condition  to  stand  all  of  this  wet  weather. 
I  did  not  pasture  the  wheat,  as  if  it  turns 
dry  the  wheat  is  of  no  account.  The  corn 
that  is  in  the  cribs  cannot  be  shelled,  and 
if  shelled  would  not  be  fit  to  ship.  It  w’ill 
take  at  least  a  month  of  drying  weather 
to  dry  the  corn  out  so  it  would  be  fit  to 
shell.  Some  complain  of  corn  molding  in 
the  cribs.  I  have  been  here  23  years,  and 
never  saw  the  like  rain,  and  do  not  think 
I  ever  saw  it  as  bad  in  Illinois.  I  see  from 
papers  that  the  wet  weather  is  general 
west  of  Missouri  River.  We  hav’e  said  we 
need  not  be  afraid  of  too  much  rain  in 
Nebraska,  but  it  looks  at  present  as  though 
it  was  possible  to  get  too  much  here. 
Everything  is  getting  moldy  with  the  con¬ 
tinued  downpours.  It  looks  as  though  it 
was  an  oft  year;  no  fruit.  Peaches  did  not 
come  out,  and  very  little  garden,  as  it 
was  too  wet,  and  we  cannot  get  much  of 
a  crop  of  corn.  w.  c.  b. 

Carlton,  Neb. 


“Just  as  good!”  “Just  asgoodl”  Did  you  say?  “Just 
as  good  as  veterinary  Plxihel’’  The  dealer  who  tells 
you  this  is  mistaken.  Ho  does  not  know. 

FACTS  AND  TESTS  PROVE  IT! 

Emery,  Ky.,  April  9, 1903. 

I  feel  it  my  duty  to  tell  what  Veterinary  IMxino  did 
for  a  horse  of  mine.  He  was  out  with  a  knife  between 
the  fore  legs  3  inches  deep  and  2  Inches  long,  which 
every  minute  would  gap  open.  I  used  several  different 
kinds  of  remedies  without  success,  even  to  having 
some  stitches  taken.  Nothing  did  any  good  and  It  kept 
swelling  and  became  feverish.  1  almost  gave  nn 
hopes  of  getting  him  well.  I  saw  your  adv.  and,  as  It 
was  the  last  chance,  I  purchase  a  box  at  the  druggists 
and  used  It  as  directed,  and  before  the  box  was  used 
up  the  cut  was  entirely  well.  I  intend  to  keep  a  supply 
on  hand  for  emergency  caseslf  It  costs  a  dollar  a  box. 
Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  good  I  have  received 
from  its  use  and  if  you  choose  you  can  use  my  name 
and  testimony.  W.  S.  CAMPBELL,  Emery,  Ky 


This  penetrating,  stimulating,  soothing,  ab.sorblng, 
antiseptic,  healing  ointment  heals  from  beneath  the 
surface  by  disinfecting  the  parts,  subduing  inflamma- 
tiou  and  stimulating  health  granulations,  not  by  dry¬ 
ing  and  scabbing,  and  stimulates  growth  of  hair, 
natural  color. 

Makes  quick,  clean  and  healthy  cure;  heals  sting¬ 
ing,  burning,  chronic,  saddle  and  collar  galls,  hopple 
chafes,  abscesses,  inflammatory  sores  and  all  skin 
disease.  It  penetrates,  stimulates,  soothes  and  heals 
yvhlle  horse  wo'ks.  Money  refunded  If  it  falls. 

2  oz.  l)<!)x,2,5c.  8  oz.  box,f)0c.  5-lb.  package,  $4. 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMJCAL  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Also  manufacturers  of 


Send  for  our  booklet— a  valuable  treatise  on  the  in¬ 
juries  and  diseases  of  horses  and  tells  why 
“SAVE-TH  E-HORSE  ’  WILL  POSITIVELY  AND 
PERMANENTLY  CURB.  Bone  and  Bog  Spavin, 
'Ihoroughpin,  Ringbone  (except  low  ringbone),  Curb. 
Splint,  Capped  Hock,  Windpuff,  Shoe  Boil,  Weak  ana 
Sprained  Tendon  and  all  Lameness. 

Give  full  particulars  as  to  your  case— give  Veteri¬ 
narian’s  diagnosis  if  he  Is  competent;  Inform  us 
fully  as  to  the  age,  development,  location  of  swelling, 
lameness,  action  and  previotis  treatment — and  we  will 
advise  you  frankly  as  to  the  possibilities  of  “Save- 
the-Horse'’. 

«i5  BEK  BOTTLE. 


written  guarantee  with  every  bottle  given  under  our 
seal  and  signature,  constructed  solely  to  satisfy  and 
protect  you  fully.  Need  of  second  bottle  is  almost 
Improbable,  except  in  rarest  of  cases. 

$5  at  all  druggists  and  dealers  or  sent  express  paid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


FREIGHT  PAID 
BEST  QUALITY 

LOWEST  PRICE 

ON  TRIAL.  ALL 
SIZE-S.  FRKE  LIST. 
JONES  BING¬ 
HAMTON  N.  Y. 


**  I  wrote  to 
Dr,  Pierce  tor 
advice  though  / 
thought  surety 
I  would  die.” 

”  After  my  baby  came  In  January,  igoo,”  vrrlta* 
Mrs.  Nancy  Abner,  of  St.  Paul,  Ark.,  '<  I  suffered 
severely  from  all  sorts  of  aches  and  pain.s,  uotfl 
the  following  May,  when  I  read  one  of  your 
pamphlets,  treating  on  female  diseases.  I  wrote 
to  Dr.  Pierce  for  advice,  although  I  thvught 
surely  I  would  die,  as  our  physician  told  me  I 
was  more  liable  to  die  than  to  get  wclli,  your 
fatherly  advice  caused  my  health  to  be  restored. 
I  took  five  bottles  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Pr^ 
scription,  three  of  ‘Golden  Medical  Discovery’ 
and  three  vials  of  ‘  Pellets,’  together  with  your 
other  remedies,  and  I  am  now  able  to  do  all  my 
work.” 

Weak  and  sick  women  are  invited  to 
consult  Dr.  Pierce,  by  letter,  free,  and 
so  obtain  without  charge  or  fee  the 
advice  of  a  specialist  upon  diseases 
peculiar  to  women.  All  correspondence 
IS  held  as  strictly  private  and  sacredly 
confidential.  Address  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  invitation  to  consult  Dr.  Pierc^ 
by  letter,  free,  is  not  to  he  confused 
with  offers  of  ”  free  medical  advice  ” 
made  by  irresponsible  persons  who  are 
not  physicians  and  are  professionally 
and  legally  disqualified  for  the  practice 
of  medicine. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  P  escriptlon  is  a 
safe  and  reliable  remedy  for  the  enre  of 
womanly  ills.  It  establishes  regularity, 
dries  weakening  drains,  heals  inflam  na¬ 
tion  and  ulceration  and  cures  female 
weakness. 

Free.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense 
Medical  Adviser  is  sent  free  on  receipt 
of  stamps  to  pay  expense  of  mailing  onty. 
Send  21  one-cent  stamps  for  the  book  in 
paper  covers,  or  31  stamps  for  the  cloth- 
bound  volume.  Address  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce, 
BufiFalo,  N.  Y. 


RUBfROID 

(trade-mark  registered)  .  . 

ROOFING 

For  residences,  barns,  poul¬ 
try-houses  and  silos.  Posi¬ 
tively  the  nriost  durable  and 
economical  roofing  on  the 
market.  Anyone  can  apply 
it.  Water-proof.  Contains 
no  tar.  Will  not  rinelt.  Lasts 
indefinitely.  "  , 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  K. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO. 

100  William  St.,  New  York, 


THE  KING  OF  HARROWS 


PI  ARIf’Q  double 

ULADA  0  ACTION 
BIG  HAY 


CUTAWAY 


C 


RO 


•Makes  plant  food  quick  of  toughest  sod.  Perfect 
connection  with  subsoil  water.  May  23,  1903,  in  the 
drought,  no  rain  for  forty  days,  cold,  bad  every  way. 
Clark’s  grass  field  will  now  cut  two  tons  to  the  acre; 
July  1  will  surely  cut  fl  ve.  If  you  doubt  it  come  and  see 
SEND  FOR  CIUCULAILS. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  Higganum,  Conn. 
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MAPES  ON  THE  MILK  SITUATION. 

Tihe  PnrcE  Probekm. — I  have  been 
wondering  whether  farmers  who  produce 
the  milk  which  supplies  Greater  New 
York  are  ready  to  join  in  a  true  coopera¬ 
tive  movement  which  would  give  them 
a  fair  share  of  the  price  which  the  con¬ 
sumer  pays  for  it.  There  must  be  some 
practical  way  to  accomplish  this.  Are 
we  ready  to  join  in  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  procession  and  combine  our  forces? 
The  old  adage  that  in  union  there  is 
strength  has  lost  none  of  its  force.  The 
cooperative  creamery  is  good  as  far  as 
it  goes,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough. 
The  cooperative  creameries  association 
is  better,  but  even  that  is  not  able  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  desired  result  unless  a  good 
deal  more  than  the  proposed  40  cream¬ 
eries  can  be  combined.  If  it  accomplishes 
its  purpose  of  maintaining  a  higher 
price  for  milk  the  burden  of  taking  care 
of  the  surplus  will  all  fall  upon  its  mem¬ 
bers,  while  the  great  mass  of  producers 
outside  its  organization  will  reap  most 
of  the  benefits,  without  any  effort  or  ex¬ 
pense  on  their  part.  The  most  it  can 
hope  to  do  is  to  keep  the  price  of  milk 
above  its  butter  value.  There  is  still 
that  wide  margin  between  the  price  the 
farmer  receives  and  the  consumer  pays, 
which  should  be  reduced  in  some  way. 
Should  the  People’s  Pure  Milk  Co.  suc¬ 
ceed  in  occupying  the  field  according  to 
the  expectation  of  its  promoters,  the  in¬ 
terests  of  its  directors  and  stockholders 
would  be  the  first  consideration  with  it, 
unless  human  nature  changes  greatly 
from  what  it  has  been  for  the  last  few 
thousand  years.  If  farmers  expect  to 
reap  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such 
a  company,  they  must  buy  a  controlling 
interest  in  its  stock.  Is  not  that  too  big 
a  proposition  for  us  to  consider?  If  all 
the  farmers  who  produce  the  milk  which 
supplies  the  metropolis  could  be  put  in 
the  balance  along  with  $25,000,000  I 
should  be  in  doubt  as  to  which  end 
would  go  up,  if  nothing  but  the  worldly 
wealth  of  the  pi-oducers  were  to  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

PossiBrnri'iES  in  Combination. — 
Should  we  not  combine  as  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  and  sell  our  milk  at  wholesale  to 
the  People’s  Pure  Milk  Co.,  or  some 
other  concern  or  concerns  which  can  re¬ 
duce  the  enormous  expense  of  distribut¬ 
ing  the  milk  to  the  consumer  by  the 
present  wasteful  method  which  sends  a 
different  man  and  wagon  to  every  house, 
and  often  to  every  family  on  the  street? 
This  we  could  do  with  an  amount  of 
capital  which  we  could  raise  among  our¬ 
selves  without  hardship.  The  main  ob¬ 
stacle  to  be  considered  is  the  unwilling¬ 
ness  of  farmers,  judging  by  past  experi¬ 
ence,  to  cooperate  in  business  affairs. 
The  power  of  the  milk  producers  in  the 
market,  when  combined  so  as  to  act  as 
one  interest,  would  be  unquestioned. 
Witness  the  power  of  the  anthracite  coal 
miners,  when  they  are  united  as  they 
were  last  year.  The  whole  nation  was 
fairly  compelled  to  help  them  bring  the 
operators  to  terms!  If  this  is  true  in  the 
case  of  coal,  which  can  be  stored  under 
the  canopy  of  heaven,  and  a  year’s  sup¬ 
ply  purchased  at  one  time,  how  much 
more  so  in  the  case  of  milk,  which  is 
hardly  second  to  “manna  sent  down 
from  heaven’’  in  its  desirableness  and 
poor  keeping  qualities.  The  obstacles  to 
be  overcome  in  order  to  become  master 
of  the  situation  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  those  that  confronted  John  Mitch¬ 
ell  and  his  associates.  With  enough 
farmers  of  the  three  principal  milk  zones 
united  to  act  as  one  interest,  it  would 
only  take  days,  instead  of  months,  to 
bring  the  middlemen  to  terms.  Instead 
of  an  entire  stoppage  of  income  as  in 
the  case  of  the  miners,  for  months,  the 


milk  could  he  turned  into  butter  or 
cheese,  for  days,  at  very  slight  loss.  It 
seems  as  though  in  view  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  to  be  gained,  nearly  every  inter¬ 
ested  producer  would  subscribe  to  a 
share  of  the  stock  of  such  a  company, 
big  enough  to  equip  a  receiving  station 
with  his  proportion  of  the  equipment 
necessary  to  ship  milk,  or  manufacture 
butter  or  cheese.  Little  else  would  be 
necessary  except  office  equipment  and 
bookkeepers.  The  same  subscribers 
should  be  willing  to  bind  themselves  to 
deliver  their  milk  to  the  company  on 
the  cooperative  plan,  for  one  month  at 
least,  the  month  designated  to  be  far 
enough  in  the  future  not  to  interfere 
with  any  contracts  now  existing.  Pro¬ 
ducers  could  thus  become  masters  of  the 
situation,  long  before  the  close  of  the 
first  month.  Those  who  were  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  pay  the  cash  for  their  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  capital  stock  could  give  their 
note,  due  in  easy  installments,  to  be  used 
as  collateral  on  which  to  raise  ready 
money  if  the  company  needed  it  to  use 
before  the  notes  were  due.  Should  the 
People’s  Pure  Milk  Co.  fail  to  get  into 
the  field  as  expected,  it  would  make  but 
little  if  any  difference.  The  big  fish 
among  the  middlemen  are  fast  eating  up 
the  little  ones,  and  a  few  of  therd,  when 
obliged  to  deal  with  producers  as  a  unit, 
can  afford  to  pay  a  price  which  would 
fast  clear  the  pond  of  the  remaining 
small  fish.  A  few  dealers  in  a  thickly 
populated  city  can  distribute  the  milk 
almost  as  cheaply  as  a  single  big  com¬ 
pany,  and  the  natural  competition 
among  them  would  be  a  protection  to 
consumers.  The  chief  danger  in  such  an 
organization  would  lie  in  the  greed  of 
the  farmers  themselves.  There  are  but 
few  men  who  could  be  safely  entrusted 
with  control  of  a  large  city’s  supply  of 
any  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Should 
any  considerable  number  of  farmers  in¬ 
dicate  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  the  time  is 
ripe  to  organize  such  a  unity  of  interest 
among  the  milk  producers  of  Greater 
New  York,  something  might  be  done  be¬ 
tween  now  and  April  1  next  It  is  a 
proposition  as  old  as  human  history, 
that -when  the  supply  exceeds  the  de¬ 
mand  the  buyer  can  name  the  price,  and 
w'hen  the  demand  outruns  the  supply, 
the  seller  can  name  the  price.  The  time 
seems  propitious  for  farmers  to  get  to¬ 
gether  for  mutual  protection  and  gain. 
Where  is  the  spirit  bold  enough  and 
wise  enough  to  lead  in  the  movement? 

O.  W.  MAPES. 


Cutting  Clover  Into  the  Silo. 

I  intend  to  put  clover  in  our  silo  and 
feed  during  the  Summer.  I  do  not  want 
to  run  it  through  the  cutter.  Shall  I  put 
it  in  green  or  let  it  wilt  a  little?  b.  j.  c. 

Wlliink,  N.  T. 

You  cannot  put  the  clover  in  too 
green.  I  should  expect  if  put  in  uncut 
that  you  would  have  to  use  water,  and 
do  considerable  treading  unless  the 
amount  put  in  is  large,  and  consequently 
makes  for  a  heavy  pressure.  If  cut  fine 
the  water  in  the  stalks  and  leaves  will 
equalize  and  appear  as  though  water 
had  been  added.  It  might  be  more  con¬ 
venient,  and  it  certainly  would  handle 
much  easier,  to  allow  it  to  wilt  for  an 
hour  and  then  run  water  on  after  put¬ 
ting  in.  We  must  not  forget  that  all 
forage  plants  contain  less  water  than 
corn,  and  are  therefore  not  as  easily 
kept  in  the  silo.  Keep  in  mind  also  that 
silage  for  immediate  use  should  have 
the  same  attention  that  we  give  for  the 
Winter  food.  There  is  often  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  use  less  care  when  it  is  to  be  fed 
out  at  once.  I  thought  so  myself  some 
years  ago,  but  found  the  error  of  my 
way  when  we  fed  the  stuff.  I  should,  if 
the  Job  was  mine  and  the  quantity  not 
large,  cut  it  and  pack  it  just  the  same 
as  for  Winter  use.  h,  e.  cook. 


Baling  Hat.— I  baled  80  tons  of  my  own, 
100  for  one  man,  50  for  another,  all  from 
the  mower;  100  tons  sold  In  St.  Louis  for 
$11.50,  17  in  Havana  for  $10.  Not  one  pound 
of  hay  was  lost.  h.  h.  saller. 

Illinois. 

An  amusing  sight  on  a  cold  night,  says 
Farm  and  Field,  was  a  mother  hen  which 
had  had  her  chicks  given  to  another  hen, 
hovering  or  attempting  to  hover  a  flock  of 
90  chickens  which  had  been  reared  in  a 
brooder  and  never  had  felt  the  pressure  of 
a  mother’s  wing  before.  The  hen  weighed 
but  about  314  pounds,  but  her  heart  was  as 
big  as  an  ox,  and  nobly  did  she  strive  to 
do  her  duty  to  the  motherless  brood. 


Grub  itt  the  Head 


About  this  time  the  gad-fly  is  la3rilig 
its  eggs  in  the  nose  of  the  sheep — eggs 
which  will  develop  into  grub.  As  the 
grub  goes  up  into  the  sheep’s  head,  the 
animal  will  sneeze,  grow  dizzy,  and 
almost  go  wild.  It  may  possibly  cause 
death.  If  the  sheep  lives,  the  grub  will 
eventually  be  sneezed  out  on  the  ground, 
and  will  develop  into  a  gad-fly,  which 
will  come  around  next  year  to  lay  more 
eggs.  Grub  in  the  head  takes  the  vitality 
out  of  sheep,  interferes  with  their  nour¬ 
ishment  and  growth,  and,  when  the  total 
loss  is  considered,  the  little  head-grub 
has  taken  a  big  slice  out  of  the  grower’s 
profits.  The  one  safe  cure  is  Chloro- 
Naptholeum  Dip.  At  this  time  of  the 
year,  rub  the  dip  well  on  the  nose  of  all 
sheep,  no  matter  how  young.  This  will 
keep  off  the  gad-fly,  and  prevent  head 
grub.  Chloro-Napth oleum  used  as  directed 
is  also  a  guaranteed  cure  for  ticks,  lice 
and  other  parasites  and  pests,  so  prevalent 
at  t’.iis  time  of  the  year.  It’s  also  a  cure 
for  contagious  abortion.  A  one  gallon 
can  costs  Sil.50;  .'>  gallons,  S6.75;  10  gal¬ 
lons,  S12.50;  freight  prepaid.  In  every 
prosperous  agricultural  center  there  is  a 
Chloro-Naptholeum  agent.  If  you  do  not 
locate  him,  however,  write  direct  to  The 
West  Disinfecting  Co.,  Inc.,  4  E.  .59th  St., 
N.  Y.  They  send  free  on  request  their 
book  “The  Preventive  Treatment  of 
Sheep  and  Cattle  Diseases.” 

They  quote  all  customers  of  Chloro- 
Naptholeum  Dip  special  rates  on  sheep 
dipping  tanks,  so  low  in  price  that  every¬ 
one  can  afford  to  buy  them. 


Chloro  •  Naptholeum 


1:^0.  „  KaTTLE  KOMFORT  r  IZ, 

neighbors.  Money  for  yourself.  Increased  profits  for 
them,  and  contentment  for  the  stock.  Once  used  al 
ways  used.  Dozen  Sprayers  free  with  first  orders. 
Write  now.  KA'l’TI.,E  KOMFOKT  CO  ,  Columbus, N.J. 


NO  MORE  RLIND  HORSES.— For  Specific  Oph¬ 
thalmia,  Moon  Blindness,  and  other  Sore  Eyes, 
BAUR  y  CO.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  have  a  sure  euro. 


New  York  State  Veterinary  College 

of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Free  tuition  to  New  York  State  students.  Extended 
announcement.  Address 

Prof.  JAMES  IA.W,  F.R.C.V.8.,  Director. 


Spdivtiv 


Cnr*  TheM  Blesaicbea 

Also  Blngbono,  hard  or  soft 
enlargements,  Sweenr.  Knee- 


■  TV  T  VVrV  Sprnng.Flstnla and  Poll  Evil 
I  Slight  cost  and  certain  cares. 


Splilvt 


Two  big  booklets  telling  how 
to  do  it  sent  free.Write  today. 

ri.K]tIN»  BROS.,  ChrmUU, 
221  Dnlnn  StoekTarda.Chlewn.IIl. 


Shoo-Fly 


the  ‘ 

ANIMALS’ 
"  ^  ■  FRIEND 


Kills 
every 
ny  It 
Ftrikos: 
keeps  oCr 
t  he  rest, 
lihrmless 
to  man 
or  beast.  _ 

Shoo-nF 


This  cow  wa.s 
a  terror  to 
milk  prior  to 

.  using  cents 

*******  worth  of  8hoo-Kly,  Had  it 
■been  used  earlier,  uho  would  not  have  lost 
milk  and  flesh  to  thcamountof  $14.00.  The 
othercow  was  protected  carlyand  continued 
logivelS  qts.  of  milk  daily  through  fly-time. 
5  the  original  stock  protector  used  by  the  same 


dairy-men  since  1885,  after  testing  imitations.  It  prevents  contagi¬ 
ous  abortion  and  other  diseases,  cures  all  sores,  scratches,  skin 
diseases,  hoof  ailments,  etc.  1^0  LICK  inpoultry  houseorany 
place  it  is  sprayed.  Beware  of  imitations  that  last  only  a  few 
hours  and  make  sores.  If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  8hoo»Fly 
(made  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,)  send  us  $1.00  for  latest  Improved 
Three  Tube  Sprayer  and  enough  Rhoo-Kly  to  protect  200  cowa. 
Cash  returned  if  cows  arc  not  protected. 

SHOO-FLY  MF’G.  CO.  1 005  Fairmount  Ave.,  PhlIa.,Pa. 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCBEST  FARM,  Blfton,  Ulster  Co.,  N,  T. 


^HOLSTEIN  C/ITTLE 

Good  ones,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  Bulls, 
ready  for  service. 

RAMBOUiLLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DEI.LHURST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio, 


McLennan  Bros.  Stock  Farm, 

ISCHUA,  CATTARAUGUS  CO.,  N.  Y. 
Holsteln-Frleslan  Registered  Bulls  for  sale  cheap. 
One  bull,  two  years  old.  and  one  yearling;  large, 
h.andsomc,  perfectly-marked  animals.  Also  a  numbei 
of  choice  Bull  Calves,  from  one  to  si.T  months  old. 
Inquire  P.  B.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  (Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


D  €2  A  I  CT  Farcbred  Devon  Calves 
I  at  reasonable  prices. 

B.  J.  WIGHTMAN,  West  Eaton,  N.  Y. 


OIIUII'IIUIII  DUII  I  Ul  OaiC  marks. 


nest  of  breed- 
ng,  first-class  individual.  Priced  to  sell.  Write  for  ful 
artlculars.  Chas.  Buchan,  Stanley.  Ontario  Go.,  N,  V 


DQ|>|/Al|jfQn— Best  English  and  American  blood. 
DulRullllwu  C.  M.  Ahbe,309  Broadway,New  York 


FHD  CAI  Recorded  Large  BogUsb 

I  UH  wALb  Berkshlr.  Boars,  ready  fornarv 
',oe.  Write  your  wants  or  come. 

B.  B.  HALL.  Stanley,  N.  T., »-  T.  D- 1. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  ^^nrCcon^ 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  Imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester.Mloh 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  BerKsRires  and  C.  Whites. 


8  wka.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  If  not 
satisfactory ;  wo  refund  the  money. 


HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Erclldoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Imprc^ed  YORKSHIRES 

fho  small  York  grown  up;  the  best  white  hog;  easy 
ceeplng  and  prolific.  Young  stock  for  sale. 

LAKE  GROVE  FARM,  Madison,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


Ohio  Farm  Berkshires 

Boars  fit  for  Service.  Young  Sows  bred,  and  line 
'ot  of  Spring  Pigs. 

M.  L.  &  II.  II.  BENHAM,  Lc  Roy,  O. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 

bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wls. 


PRESENT  BARGAINS 


in  purebred  lIolst'’ln- 
Friesian  Bull  (’..Ivcs 
’■nd  Scotch  Collie  Pups.  Apjdy  i)ronii)tly. 

\V.  \V.  CHENEY,  .Uanlius,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 

-700  Big  White  Beauties,  bred  to  lay  Big  White  Eggs; 
nine  years  developing  the  strain.  WHI'PE  &  RICE. 
Box  A,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


Six  R.  C.  B.  Leghorn  Hens.  $5  I  SARA  A.  LITTLF, 
Cheshire  Pigs;  Gilts  bred.  ('  rivdp.  N.  v. 


90 


varieties.  Any  antonnt  Poultry,  Eggs,  Pigeoiu 
and  Hares.  Guide  dose.  60-page  book,  lOo. 

J.  A  BBRGBY,  Box  8.  TeUord  Pa- 


SQUABS  PAY  g'Elii 

Baeier,  need  attention  only  part  of 
time,  bring  big  prices.  Raised  in  one 
month.  Money-makers  for  poultry- 
men,  farmers, women.  BendforFREB 
BOOKLET  arid  learn  this  rich  home 
industry.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB 
CO.,  4  A  Friend  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


FOX  TERRIER  PUPS 


— M  A  L  ES,  tf>  to 
$10  each. 
IIFANICV,  I’eabody,  Mi*ss. 


nClTII  TO  I  IPC  on  hens  and  CHICKS 
UbA  in  I  U  LlUb  64-page  book  FREE 
D.  J.  .LAMBERT,  Box  &7,  Apponaug,  B 


MORE 

MILK 

MORE 


SOls^SQ 

TpfKILFLYji^ 


HaAkirifl  Cows  will  give  15  to  20  per 
III  U  lit  I  1  more  milk  if  protected 
lliVEiki  ■  torture  of  "flies  with 

CHILD'S  SO-BOS~SO  KILFLY. 

Kills  flies  and  all  insects;  protects  horses  as  well 
as  cows.  Perfectly  harinle.ss  to  man  and  beast 
Rapidly  applied  with  Child’s  Electric  Sprayer. 
30  to  50  cows  sprayed  in  a  few  minutes.  A  true 
antiseptic;  keeps  stables,  chicken  houses,  pig 
pens  in  a  perfectly  sanitary  condition. 

Ask  for  Child's  SO-BOS-SO  or  send  $2  for  1-gal.  esn  and 
Sprayer  coinpleie,  Ez.  pd.  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

CHAS.  H.  CHILDS  &  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers. 
24  UFayette  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Cattle  Comfort 


r 


A  RELIABLE  ARTICLE, 

Keeps  Cows,  Horses,  etc.  Comfort¬ 
able  in  fly  time.  Sold  by  Seedsmen 
and  Merchants.  For  pamphlet  write 

HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT  WORKS, 

Flshklll-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
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RINGING  HOGS. 

Some  of  the  Whys  and  Wherefores. 

This  is  a  job  that  I  have  no  relish  for 
at  all;  still  it  is  much  preferable  to  the 
old  plan  of  snouting.  This  latter  was  a 
job  that  called  for  the  strength  some¬ 
times  of  two  or  three  men,  and  a  sharp 
knife  in  the  hand  of  a  skillful  man.  I 
plan  constantly  to  avoid  ringing  as 
much  as  possible.  Spring  pigs  I  get  to 
market  nearly  always  without  ringing. 
T>ast  Fall  I  ringed  over  50  because  1 
thought  they  would  root  too  much  in  the 
field  of  volunteer  rye  and  clover,  where 
I  wanted  them  to  run  while  being  fat¬ 
tened  with  corn.  I  was  very  sorry  I  did 
this,  because  there  were  a  number  of 
very  sore  noses,  and  many  of  the  rings 
were  out  in  a  short  time,  with  the  result 
of  some  falling  into  their  old  inherent 
habit  of  rooting.  Instead  of  ringing 
again  I  limited  their  time  out  on  the 
field,  for  I  found  they  would  graze  their 
fill  before  commencing  to  root.  One-half 
day  out  answered  as  well  for  practical 
purposes  as  the  whole  day,  and  they  did 
little  rooting. 

I  have  carried  Fall  pigs  over  Winter 
on  old.  clover  sod  without  ringing,  with 
practically  no  rooting,  but  an  effort  was 
made  to  meet  all  the  wants  of  their  sys¬ 
tems  by  feeding  a  variety  and  keeping 
before  them  at  all  times  wood  ashes  and 
salt.  While  this  will  work  on  old  clover 
sod  it  will  probably  fail  on  old  Timothy 
and  Blue-grass  sod.  Worms  and  insects 
are  too  abundant  in  these  latter  to  be 
passed  without  notice.  In  my  Blue-grass 
permanent  pasture  there  are  a  good 
many  spots  that  the  broods  turned  after 
the  rains  softened  the  ground,  and  they 
were  too  heavy  in  farrow  to  take  the 
risk  that  would  be  incurred  in  ringing 
them.  These  are  unsightly  spots  in  a 
green  sward,  but  before  the  grass  grew 
some  time  was  taken  with  a  fork  and 
pressure  of  the  foot  to  put  these  turned 
sods  in  place  with  the  result  that  in  a 
short  time  many  of  them  will  be  un- 
notlceable.  In  many  cases  the  sows 
found  a  damp  soft  spot  under  the  drop¬ 
pings  of  some  animal  where  they  could 
get  a  nose-hold  to  start  the  sod  with. 
Still,  had  these  strong  sows  been  care¬ 
fully  ringed  in  dry  weather  when  there 
was  no  need  of  It  there  would  have  been 
no  sod  turning  in  wet  soft  weather. 
Many  men  who  practice  ringing  their 
hogs,  big  and  little,  so  assiduously  all 
times  in  the  year  would  make  much 
more  money  if  they  would  as  indus¬ 
triously  set  about  to  tile-drain  their 
land.  The  wet  places  in  the  fields  are 
the  first  to  be  rooted,  and  if  in  a  perma¬ 
nent  pasture  and  the  hogs  are  not  al¬ 
ways  ringed,  these  spots  will  be  without 
grass.  On  this  farm  the  rooting  of  the 
fields  was  very  materially  reduced  by 
tile  drainage.  In  the  permanent  pasture 
there  used  to  be  a  spot  that  was  so  soft 
oftentimes  that  it  was  difficult  to  ring 
the  hogs  so  well  that  they  would  not 
root  it.  Now  it  is  completely  covered 
with  a  close  Blue-grass  sod. 

When  it  is  necessary  that  the  hogs 
be  ringed  it  should  be  done  in  the  most 
humane  way  possible.  I  do  not  care 
how  carefully  it  is  done  there  is  sure 
to  be  a  great  deal  of  noise  connected 
with  the  operation.  After  they  are  once 
ringed  they  are  very  careful  about  being 
caught  in  such  a  snap  again,  and  become 
very  expert  in  dodging  a  slip  noose  on 
a  rope.  This  is  the  best  way  that  I 
know  to  catch  them;  slip  the  noose  over 
the  upper  jaw  and  get  it  back  of  the 
tusks  before  it  is  tightened.  If  they  are 
heavy  animals  it  is  easiest  to  fasten  the 
other  end  of  the  rope  to  a  post  or  plank 
in  panel  of  fence;  they  will  pull  back 
and  keep  it  tight.  I  have  in  a  small  lot 
at  one  side  an  alley  eight  by  2^  feet 
with  gate  at  both  ends.  When  one  or 
more  large  animals  are  in  this  pen  it  is 
not  hard  to  get  the  rope  adjusted.  The 
ring  used  should  join  outside  the  nose 
and  have  a  projection  to  one  of  the  ends 
to  prevent  the  joint  turning  into  the 
flesh.  A  ring  should  be  set  deep,  but  not 


BO  deep  that  it  will  not  turn,  and  should 
be  placed  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  cen¬ 
ter,  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  a 
ring  to  stay  in  long  when  set  in  the 
ceuter  of  the  nose.  If  the  wound  does 
not  heal  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time 
and  the  animal  dodges  when  it  touches 
an  ear  of  corn  in  an  effort  to  eat  by  all 
means  get  the  ring  out  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  let  the  animal  go  without. 
When  disease  is  in  the  neighborhood  do 
not  ring  the  hogs,  as  the  disease  bac¬ 
teria  are  apt  to  get  into  the  wound. 
Never  ring  unless  absolutely  necessary; 
there  is  altogether  too  much  of  it  done 
in  anticipation  of  trouble, 

JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 


BUSINESS-LIKE  BELGIAN  HARES. 

We  were  somewhat  amused  at  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  New  York  man  given  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  October  25  last,  page 
719,  and  can  only  compare  it  to  like  ex¬ 
periences  of  men  who  took  the  poultry 
craze  during  the  early  fifties,  when 
Brahmas,  Cochins  and  Shanghais 
brought  such  prices,  but  who  is  there 
now  who  would  like  to  say  that  the 
promoters  of  this  craze  were  not  bene¬ 
factors?  To-day,  while  it  would  not  pay 
everyone  to  give  the  prices  received  al¬ 
most  daily  by  leading  breeders,  yet  it 
has  been  through  the  teaching  of  just 
such  men  that  the  poultry  business  has 
grown  to  its  present  proportions. 

We  find  the  Belgian  hare  as  free  from 
disease  as  any  class  of  stock  or  poultry 
we  ever  handled,  and  as  easily  cured 
when  sick;  yet  we  generally  find  the 
best  remedy  for  either  a  sick  hare,  hen 
or  pig  is  a  good  sharp  ax.  Our  most 
expensive  doe  cost  only  $10,  and  our 
hutches  a  five-cent  store  box '  and  50 
cents’  worth  of  poultry  netting.  As  to 
feed  we  now  have  two  hutches  of  five 
and  six  hares  respectively  that  have  not 
cost  us  a  cent  outside  of  time  spent  in 
carrying  weeds,  as  they  have  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  eat  except  refuse  vegetables  for 
six  months.  They  are  extremely  fond  of 
most  kinds  of  weeds,  especially  so  of 
prickly  lettuce,  dandelion,  dock,  pigweed 
and  Sweet  clover,  and  our  hares  have 
had  nothing  else  and  are  fat  and  healthy. 
They  are  easily  wintered  on  rowen  or 
second-crop  clover  and  a  few  cabbage 
leaves,  carrots,  potatoes  or  other  refuse 
vegetables.  As  to  their  eating  quality 
we  know  of  no  meat  we  prefer  to  a  well- 
roasted,  fried  or  stewed  Belgian  hare, 
and  while  our  little  village  market  is 
well  supplied  with  rabbits  at  all  times 
at  from  two  to  10  cents  apiece,  although 
there  are  a  number  here  engaged  in 
growing  them,  a  nice  fat  Belgian  hare 
will  bring  50  cents  and  the  customers 
always  waiting  for  them,  as  the  supply 
does  not  come  up  to  the  demand.  While 
we  do  not  believe  there  are  any  large 
fortunes  to  be  made,  and  expect  they 
will  have  to  gain  their  place  slowly,  yet 
we  do  believe  they  are  the  cheapest  anfi 
best  meat  the  poor  man  can  raise. 

Iowa.  F.  B.  VAN  OKNAM. 


BRIEF  BROODER  NOTES. 

Why  is  It  that  the  flame  in  my  brooder 
lamps  is  always  found  to  be  higher  after 
burning  24  hours,  than  it  is  when  I  leave 
it?  I  once  asked  this  question  of  a  college 
professor  and  he  looked  at  me  in  an  in¬ 
credulous  fashion,  saying  that  he  guessed 
I  was  in  error.  “House  lamps  do  not  act 
that  way,”  he  said.  “The  best  light  is 
secured  Just  after  trimming.”  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  professor’s  duties  have  led 
him  to  trim  and  All  lamps  as  many  times 
as  mine  have.  Our  brooder  lamps  have 
the  common  hinge  sun-burners,  such  as 
can  be  bought  in  any  good  lamp  store,  the 
only  difference  from  a  house  lamp  being 
that  tin  chimneys  are  used  instead  of  glass. 
An  inch  wick  is  used,  and  enough  heat  is 
produced  in  ordinary  weather  by  turning 
up  till  the  flame  can  just  be  seen  above 
the  cone  of  the  burner.  Left  in  this  con¬ 
dition  after  trimming  and  filling.  T  invari¬ 
ably  find  the  flame  about  one-fourth  inch 
higher  after  it  has  burned  24  hours.  House 
lamps  are  seldom  burned  21  hours  con¬ 
secutively  as  these  are,  and  are  usually 
burned  with  a  higher  flame.  It  must  be 
that  capillary  attraction  is  set  up  through 


the  soot,  etc.,  which  collects  on  the  top 
of  the  wick.  By  simply  turning  back  the 
cone  and  scraping  off  this  soot,  etc.,  with 
a  sharp  knife,  or  even  with  a  match,  the 
flame  drops  back  to  proper  size  with¬ 
out  moving  the  wick  in  the  burner  in  the 
least.  This  shows  the  importance  of  trim¬ 
ming  the  lamps  regularly,  for  if  burned 
too  long,  there  is  great  danger  of  the  flame 
running  too  high  on  account  of  so  much 
formation  of  soot,  giving  rise  to  smoking 
lamps,  and  possibly  roasted  chicks  and 
blasted  hopes. 

“Penny  wise  and  pound  foolish”  de¬ 
scribes  the  policy  of  trying  to  save  ex¬ 
pense  by  dispensing  with  artificial  heat  in 
the  brooders  before  the  chicks  are  old 
enough  not  to  miss  it.  A  chick  is  born 
without  the  power  to  maintain  normal 
heat  by  oxidization  of  its  blood,  and  must 
have  outside  help.  It  gradually  gains  this 
power  as  it  grows  older.  The  want  of  a 
little  outside  help  some  chilly  night  for  a 
few  hours  may  do  it  an  injury  that  will 
be  more  expensive  than  to  keep  the  lamps 
burning  for  weeks  after  they  really  need 
them.  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  discard 
the  artificial  heat,  even  if  the  weather 
does  seem  hot.  o.  w.  mapes. 


Mark  Your  Stock 
Dip  Your  Stock 
Cure  Your  Stock 
Shear  Your  Stock 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Ear 
Labels  and  Buttons,  Tattoo 
Markers  Milk  Oil  Sheep  Dip 
Cooper  Sheep  Dip  (English), 
Worm_  Powders,  Insect  Pow¬ 
der,  Rice’s  Lice  Pain^Shears, 
Shearing  Machines,  Toxaline 
French  Worm  Cure,  Crooks, 
Bells,  Poultry  Tonic,  Poultry 
Bands,  Shepherds’  Cordial. 

All  Best  and  Cheapest. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

F.  S.  BURCH  &  CO., 

142  Illinois  St.  Chicago. 

Mention  this  paper. 


Strike  Hurts  Horses. — During  the  strike 
on  the  great  New  York  subway  thousands 
of  horses  stood  idle.  They  are  mostly 
heavy  truck  horses,  which  grow  stiff  and 
sore  from  long  standing.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  exercise  them.  The  New  York 
Sun  tells  how  this  was  done:  “The  con¬ 
tractors  have  to  employ  horse  exercisers. 
The  stable  master  manages  daily  to  get 
five  or  six  men  to  take  out  rigs,  and  to 
the  rear  of  each  vehicle  he  hitches  five  or 
six  horses  and  sends  them  out  for  a  few 
hours.  The  drivers  walk  the  horses  through 
the  streets  and  after  the  allotted  time  re¬ 
turn  and  get  another  batch.  In  tills  way 
more  than  a  hundred  horses  get  enough 
exercise  in  a  day  to  keep  them  in  condi¬ 
tion.  Small  contractors  who  do  not  own 
more  than  a  score  of  horses  employ  small 
boys  to  ride  them  about.  One  of  the  odd 
sights  of  the  stable  district  in  these  strike 
days  is  such  a  string  of  horses  hitched  be¬ 
hind  an  empty  wagon  or  tied  to  a  broad- 
backed  nag  with  a  small  boy  in  the  saddle.” 


A  Milk  Cooler 

Is  a  device  for  cooling  milk  quickly 
just  after  it  is  taken  from  the  cow. 

SThe  object  is  to  expose  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  it  to  the  air.  thus  cooling 
'it and  driving  out  all  bad  odor* 
and  germs  which  spoil  milk  very 
quicluy  and  reduce  Its  value. 

The  Perfection  Milk  <>}ler  and  Aerator 

does  this  quicker  and  better  than  any  other. 

Send  for  prices  ahd  free  circulars. 

L.  R.  LEWIS,  Manfr.,  Box  12.  Cortland.  N.  V. 


CREAM  EXTRACTOR 

This  Is  a  genuine 


FREE 


offer  made  to  introduce  the  Peoples 
Cream  Extractor  in  every  neighbor" 
hood.  It  is  the  best  and  simplest  In 
the  world.  We  ask  that  yon  show  it  to 
your  neighbors  who  have  cows.  Send 
your  name  and  the  name  of  the  near¬ 
est  freight  office.  Address 

PEOPLES  SUPPLY  CO., 

Dept.  86.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 


If  yon  are  interested  in  Farm  Separators 
yon  will  find  mncli  that  is  interesting  and 
instructive  in  the  new  booklet 

“BE  YOUR  OWN  JUDGE 


How  to  apply  business  principles 
to  the  testing  and  selection 
of  a  separator.” 

a  copy  of  which  will  he  gladly  sent  npon 

application . 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Kiuidoliih  &  Canal  Sts., 
(IIICAGO. 

1213  Filbert  Street, 
ITllLAHKIilTlIA. 
217-221  Ilniinm  St., 
SAN  KUANClSt  O. 


General  Ollice.s: 

74  Cortlandt  Street, 

NEW  YOKK. 


121  Youvillo  Square, 
MONTREAL. 

75  &  77  York  Street, 
TORONTO. 

248 McDermott  Avenue. 
WINNIi’EG. 


The  EMPIRE 

The  Kasy  Itiinnlng  Kind. 

WIU  ({;!▼«  b«tt«r  satisfAciion,  Tnak«  you  more 
1  money  end  lest  longer  then  eny  other.  Oux 
L  book  shows  why.  Bend  for  It. 

1  Empire  Cream  Separator  Co*, 

’  BIXIOMFIELD.  N.  J. 


naolei 


Tubular 
Separators 


differ  widely  from  the  complicated 
‘‘bucket  bowl”  types.  Its  bowl  has  no 
'complications;  all  others  have.  It  has  a 
[waist  high  milk  vat;  all  othersi 
[are  head  high.  It  has  bottomf 
i  feed,  simple,  accessible  gear-| 

,  ing.  stands  on  its  own  bottom. 

No  other  does.  Skims  clean, 

,  turns  easy.  Ask  any  user- 
Free  Catalogue  No.  153 

^P.M.Sharples.West  Chester, Pa.| 

Jhe  Sharpies  Co.,  ChIcaKO, 


CREAM  SEPARATOR. 
TRUTHS 

in  our  separator  book.  It  tells  about  the 
,  A.  ‘he  money 

priced  ^**»^^a*^<*It*  maker.  A 
Paris  medal  winner.  The  machine  for 
.you.  The  book  is  free.  Write  to-day. 

AmericaLii  SeparaLtor  Co., 
Boxi  066  Bainbrldge,  N.  Y. 


End  Your 
Butter  Troubles 

with  a  National  Hand  Separator 
and  make  more  and  better  butter  from 
same  quantity  of  milk.  The 
National  will  do  it  easier, 
quicker  and  pay  Its  cost  in 
a  very  short  time.  We  don't 
ask  you  to  take  our  word— 
we  send  the  machine  for 

10  Days’  Free  Trial 

and  let  it  prove  its  worth 
right  in  your  own  dairy. 
You  takf.no  rUk-y/e  assume 
it  aU.  If  it  does  not  meet 
your  expectations,  send  It 
.back— we  pay  the  costs. 
'  Our  catalogue  tells  more 
—write  for  it.  It’s  free. 

National  Dairy  Machine  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J, 
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HUMOROUS 


"Come  here,  my  son.  your  hair  Is  wet, 
While  all  your  clothes  are  dry;” 

The  anxious  mother  held  him  up, 

“Now  tell  the  reason  why.” 

“I— fell— into— the— swimming— hole,” 

The  mother  ’gan  to  scoff, 

“How  did  you  keep  your  clothes  so  dry?” 
“Why,  ma,  I  took  them  off.” 

—Chicago  Record-Herald. 

She:  “Gertrude  says  she  will  never 
marry  until  she  finds  her  ideal.”  He; 
“What  is  her  ideal?”  She;  “Oh,  any 
man  who  will  ask  her.” — Illustrated 
Bits. 

“Don’t  you  worry  ’bout  de  spots  on  de 
sun,”  said  Brother  Dickey.  “It’ll  take 
all  de  time  you  kin  spare  ter  git  de 
grease  spots  off  de  little  work  you  livin’ 
in.” — Atlanta  Constitution. 

Uncle  John;  “What  are  you  going  to 
do  when  you  are  a  man?”  Erving  (the 
clergyman’s  youngest) ;  “Well,  I  shall  he 
a  charcoal  man  or  a  minister.  I’ve  got 
to  holler.” — Town  and  Country. 

Wiiff.iE  had  been  to  Sunday  school. 
At  luncheon  grandma  passed  him  the 
deviled  ham.  “No,  thank  you,”  said 
Willie.  “I  have  renounced  the  devil 
and  all  his  works.” — Springfield  Repub¬ 
lican. 

A  TEACH EK  was  explaining  to  a  little 
girl  how  the  trees  developed  their  foli¬ 
age  in  the  Spring-time.  “0,  yes,”  said 
the  little  miss,  “I  understand;  they  keep 
their  Summer  clothes  in  their  trunks.” 
— Credit  I>ost. 

Smith  (seeing  beggar  bearing  sign 
reading  “Deaf  and  Dumb”) :  “I’d  like  to 
help  this  poor  fellow,  hut  I  don’t  know 
how  to  tell  whether  he  is  really  deaf  and 
dumb.”  Beggar  (softly):  “Read  the  sign, 
mister;  read  the  sign.” — Indianapolis 
Journal. 

Townley;  “This  paper  says  that  one 
of  those  idiotic  western  colleges  is  going 
to  make  Senator  Boodler  a  ‘doctor  of 
laws.’”  Brownley;  “Well,  that’s  appro¬ 
priate  enough.  He  doctors  the  laws  every 
time  he  gets  a  chance.” — Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger. 

“How  did  you  come  to  send  Mr.  Hus- 
kins  to  Congress?”  “Well,  you  see,  he 
was  such  a  persuasive  talker  that  we 
was  afraid  he’d  go  into  the  lightnin’ 
rod  business  or  somethin’  similar  an’ 
git  all  the  money  in  the  county.  So  we 
reckoned  we’d  better  git  him  out  o’  the 
way.” — Washington  Star. 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Uider  and  Ericsson  Hot-AirPumps,  butif  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  In  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twcnty-flve  years,  which  is  proof 
that  wo  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


H5  Warren  St..  Nkw  Vohk.  (102  Craig  St.,  MoxTiiEAb.  P.  Q.  40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

23i(  Franklin  St..  UosTo.v.  Tenlente-Key  Tl,  Havana,  Cuba.  40  N.  7th  St.,  Piiii.AnEi.i>HiA. 

22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N  .  S.  W. 


FAIRBANKS 
(jasoline  EfSin®* 

They  are  the  best  and  most  economical  power 
for  all  farm  work — pump  water,  saw  wood, 
run  separator,  ensilage  cutter,  feed  mill  or  any 
farm  machinery.  “Fairbanks  Junior”  is  de¬ 
signed  especially  for  farm  work — gives  two 
applications  of  power:,  vertical  with  walking 
beam,  and  belt  power  with  pulley  attached. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  “FARM  HELPS,”  which 
gives  full  information  regarding  Fairbanks 
Gasoline  Engines  and  Farm  Scales. 

THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY, 

416-42li  Hroome  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Baltimore,  Md  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Phlladelphia,Pa.  Boston,  Mass. 
New  Orleans,  La  Albany,  N.Y.  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Montreal,P.Q. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

Jack  of  All  Trades 

-A  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

of  the  most  modora  type  for  farm  use? 
Pumps  Water — Saws  Wood — Runs  Separators 
Shells  Corn — Grinds  Feed— Churns  Butter 
And  Is  adapted  to  many  other  jobs  on  the  farm. 

Saves  Labor — Earns  Money 

Write  for  free  descriptive  catalogue  “Y.” 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Company, 


CLIMAX  ENSILAGE « FODDER  GUffERS 

CIIMAX  Cutters  arc  the  latest  development  in  Ensilage 
Machinery.  They  cut  and  deliver  the  silage  at  one 
operation.  They  require  less  power  to  operate  than 
any  other.  They  are  strong.  They  are  simple  in  con¬ 
struction  and  have  few  wearing  parts.  Repairs  bill  is 
light.  Absolutely  guaranteed.  Cutting  device  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  best.  You  will  save  time,  trouble,  and  worry 
by  getting  the  CLIMAX.  Write  for  our  catalogue — it’s 
free. 

“The  Complete  Machine.” 
WARSAW-WILKINSON  CO., 

WARSAW,  N.  Y. 


For  30  days  to  the  readers  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  Very  Handsome 

PARLOR  LAMP 

or  China  Tea  Set,  or  Toilet  Set,  or  Clock,  or 
Watch,  and  many  other  articles  too  numerous 
to  mention,  with  an  order  of  20  lbs.  of  our  New 
Crop,  60c.  Tea,  any  kind, or  30  lbs.  Haking 
Powder,  46c.  alb.,  or  an  assorted  order  Teas 
and  B.  P.  This  advertisement  MUST  accom¬ 
pany  order. 

THE  GREAT  AMKKTCAX  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  280.  bl  &  b3  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


You 
Buy 


“flllin”  Ensilage  Gutters 

U II I U  YOU  buv  Satisf act 


you  buy  Satisfaction. 

Our  absolute  guarantee  goes  with  this,  our  New  “Ohio” 
Self  Feed  Ensilage  Cutter  and  New  Metal  Bucket  Swivel 
Carrier.  It  is  made  to  be  the  best  thing  of  its  kind  procur¬ 
able.  Self-feed  increases  capacity  and  saves  75^ 

labor  feeding. 

Means 

Greatest  Capacity, 
Least  Power  Required. 

TKe  m&iv  who  owns  one  says  so.  All  sizes,  ii  to 
in.  Profit  by  the  experience  of  others  and  get  the  best. 
Shredder  blades  to  fit  all  sizes.  1903  “Ohio”  Blowers 
are  powerful  machines.  Write  today.  Latest  illustrated 
catalog  free.  Modern  Silage  methods  10  cents.  Established  18M. 

THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO.,  SALEM,  OHIO. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AlWHOIiESALK  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Bams,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  S  A  VE  Dealers 

S refits.  In  use  S8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
renee.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INQERSOLL,  »*0  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

When  you  come  to  think  nhoiit  going 
Bwny’  to  Bchool  send  for  Catnloguo  of 
the  Leading  Biisiness  and  Shorthand  School. 


BUZZARD 


Feed  and  Ensilage 

Cutter 

Does  everything,  cuts 
hay,  straw,  ensilage, 
shreds  fodder  and  fills 
the  silo  to  any  height; 
all  done  by  one  machine. 
Sold  on  full  guarantee. 
Write  for  catalogue. 
Joseph  Dick 
Agricultural  Works, 
Box  69,  Canton,  Ohio. 


STliDEBtntK 


A  name  that  stands  for 
character  in  vehicles — that 
guarantees  you  the  worth  of  your 
money.  You  don’t  buy  often.  You  want  service. 
Then  don’t  take  chances.  The  character  in 
Studebaker 

Vehicles  and  Harness 

starts  in  the  raw  material— that’s  the  best  obtainable  and  there’s 
everything  in  the  selection  and  the  curing.  The  honesty  continues 
all  through  the  making  and  finishing.  Results,  longest  life,  fitness 
and  greatest  service.  You  Always  Find  the  Essentials 
in  Studebakers.  There’s  no  slighting,  no  deception,  no  variance 
from  high  quality.  That’s  why  multiplied  thous¬ 
ands  pin  their  faith  to  them.  Are  you  of  the  num¬ 
ber?  Local  dealers  most  everywhere.  Catalogue 
and  particulars  direct  if  requested. 

STUDEBAKER  BROS.  MFG.  CO., 

South  Bend.  Ind. 

k  Chicago,  New  York,  San  Francisco, 

\ Kansas  City,  Portland,  Ore.,  Denver, 

Isalt  Lake  City,  Dallas,  Texas. 


Don’t  buy  a  poor  wind  mill.  Don't 
pay  a  double  price.  Send  direct  tv 
our  factory  for  catalogue  of  the 

FreemaLn. 
Steel  Wind  Mills 

and  four  post  angle  steel  towers.  A 
complete  line  of  pumping  and  power 
mills  of  the  highest  grade  at  extreme¬ 
ly  low  prices.  We  can  save  you 
money  on  a^ooef  article. 

S.  Freeman  Sorts  Mf^.  Co., 
102  Hamilton  St.,  Racine,  Wis, 

A  complete  line  of  Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutters, 
Corn  Shellers,  Wood  Saws,  etc.,  at  low  prices. 


HENGH’S 


20th 

_  _  Century 

Steel  Ball  Coupling;  Cultivator 

‘  With  Double  Row  Corn 
Planter  and  Fertilizer 
Attachment  Complete 
on  One  Machine. 

Parallel  beam  move- 
ment,  pivoted  axle, with 
lateral  beam  move- 
niontin  connection  with 
the  movable  Kplndle*, 
or  either  independent 
of  each  other.  Centre 
Order  W  B  t®Yer  for  npreading 
--  Immediately  and  ^  "  «  ehovel 

Inirodnce  them  for  next  leason,  P*  ®  plcte 

cultivator  on  the  market. 

having  every  possible  movement  of  the  shovel  gangs, 

Th*  HENCH  &  DROMGOLD  CO.  Mfrs.,York,  Pa. 


HEEBNER’S  ENSILAGE  CUTTER. 


The  best  cutter  on  the  market  for  green  or  dry  corn. 
Leading  ensilage  cutter  made.  It  not  only  cuts,  butcrushes 
the  stalks,  rendering  them  palatable.  Stock  greatly  relish 
and  thrive  on  !  t  A  tD.DO  attachmont  t«mi  the  machine  Into  a  perfect 
ihretlder,  Kims  with  leastpowcr.  Used  forouttlneallkindsofstoek  foedp. 
Power  can  be  applied  to  pumping,  churning,  (^rindlnr*  otc.  Catalog  free. 
HKEBNER  A  SONS,  22  Kroad  St.»LnnHdalo,  Pn. 


CORN  HARVESTING 


Done— 
Cue  ter, 
Kaeler, 
Cheaper 

byusinKtheBAIXlF.UCUUN  IIARVKSTEK  than  by 
any  other  known  method.  Do  not  wait,  inveRtixate 
nowl  AddreBS  1.  Z.  MEKRIA.\I,  Whitewater,  VVIr. 


ARROW  BRAND 

Ready  Kuollng 
can  be  laid  on 
top  of  old 
shingles  with¬ 
out  tearing  off 
the  old  roof. 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.  sena  <o, 

83  IMne  St.,  New  York.  samples. 
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BUDDING  AND  GRAFTING  FROM  BOATS. 

FI.OOT)  TIMES  IN  MISSISSIPPI. 

A  Novel  Experience  with  a  Nursery  Under  Water. 

In  the  course  of  my  work  last  Spring  in  preparing 
for  the  planting  of  a  large  pecan  orchard  in  the  rich, 
alluvial  soil  of  the  Yazoo  Delta,  in  Mississippi,  a  pecan 
nursery  was  planted  there.  Over  four  barrels  of  small 


DRAFTING  PECAN  TREE  FROM  A  BOAT.  Fig.  169. 


wild  nuts  were  planted.  They  were  all  safely  in  the 
ground  only  the  very  day  the  Mississippi  River  levee 
broke  four  miles  below'  Greenville,  and  about  20  miles 
from  the  nursery,  on  March  27.  We  knew  the  back 
water  would  cover  the  nuts  several  feet  deep,  in  case 
the  levee  broke,  as  was  feared  when  they  were  being 
planted,  because  of  the  dangerous  stage  of  the  river. 
The  greatest  care  was  used  to  have  all  well  covered 
with  earth.  The  water  came  over  the  ground  the 
third  day  afterward,  and  within  a  few  days  more  was 
about  seven  feet  deep.  The  western  part  of  the  Yazoo 
Delta  is  within  the  territory  where  the  pecan  grows 
wild  in  its  greatest  luxuriance.  There  are  gigantic 
trees  of  it  there,  and  many  of  them  once  grew  on  the 
land  where  the  nursery  now  is,  and  where  the  1,000- 
acre  orchard  will  be  within  three  years.  There  are 
thousands  of  pecan  sprouts  growing  up  from  the 
stumps  wherever  they  have  not  been  kept  down  by 
constant  cutting  and  digging,  all  over  the  clearings 
and  even  in  the  old  cotton  fields;  for  the  pecan  is  one 
of  the  most  persistent  trees  to  grow  that  any  farmer 
ever  had  to  contend  with.  The  birds  also  keep  drop¬ 
ping  the  nuts,  from  year  to  year,  as  they  fiy  over  the 
fields.  As  the  entire  nursery  is  to  be  budded  or  graft¬ 
ed  with  the  best  varieties  of  the  pecan,  such  as  have 
been  named  and  well  tested  as  to  their  bearing,  in 
addition  to  the  size  and  other  good  qualities  of  the 
nuts,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  an  abundance  of 
young  wood  of  these  varieties  close  at  hand.  There¬ 
fore  a  lot  of  these  wild  sprouts  and  small  trees  were 
selected  near  the  nursery  and  at  once  budded  and 
grafted  to  the  choice  varieties.  Many  of  them  are 
standing  along  Puzzle  Bayou,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
drainage  system  of  that  locality,  and  beside  the  nur¬ 
sery.  Wlien  the  flood  came  the  fields,  forests,  streams, 
lakes  and  all  were  submerged  under  one  vast  stretch 
of  water,  from  the  Mississippi  levee  on  the  west  to 
the  low  embankment  of  the  railway  that  runs  parallel 


with  the  river  and  10  to  15  miles  to  the  eastward  of 
it;  and  from  Greenville  on  the  north  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Yazoo  River  at  Vicksburg.  As  the  water  kept 
pouring  into  this  great  basin  at  the  widening  crevasse 
in  the  levee  and  the  flood  of  the  Father  of  Waters 
was  sure  to  remain  at  a  high  stage  for  many  weeks, 
we  knew  that  there  would  be  need  of  boats  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  make  some.  We  made  skiffs  of  various  sizes 
for  the  darkies  to  use  in  floating  logs  out  of  the  clear¬ 
ings  and  other  uses.  To  get  rid  thus  of  rolling  and 
burning  log  heaps  was  a  great  saving  of  time  and  hard 
labor.  Every  chunk,  brush,  chip  and  other  thing  that 
would  float  was  easily  sent  adrift  and  into  the  woods, 
where  they  no  longer  bothered  the  planters.  Our 
nursery  ground  was  thus  rid  of  many  troublesome 
things,  for  it  is  in  new  land,  and  we  cut  some  tall 
snags  and  old  trees  from  boats,  which  we  then  floated 
down  the  quiet  tide  to  the  neighboring  forest. 

•But  one  service  to  which  the  boats  were  put  was 
quite  novel.  We  had  a  lot  of  grafting  and  Spring 
budding  to  do  while  the  flood  lasted,  on  the  little 
pecan  trees;  they  stood  about  the  right  height  to 
work  from  the  boats.  It  was  very  easy  to  move  about 
among  them  on  the  quiet  water,  and  no  step  ladders 
were  needed,  as  would  have  been  the  case  without  the 
flood.  I  did  not  have  my  camera  with  me,  but  when 
the  water  had  receded  several  feet  I  was  able  to  bor¬ 
row  a  small  one,  with  which  I  took  some  rather  poor 
pictures.  Two  of  them  are  seen  in  Figs.  169  and  170, 
which  show  us  setting  the  buds  and  grafts.  It  was  a 
novel  and  very  convenient  way  to  do  the  work,  and 
may  never  have  been  done  before.  I  also  made  and 
rigged  a  good  sailboat,  and  many  merry  parties  of 
young  and  old  people  were  carried  over  the  submerged 
cotton  fields.  'Wire  fences  sometimes  bothered  the 
centerboard  when  we  crossed  them,  but  we  had  little 
to  prevent  us  from  freely  gliding  over  the  waves,  first 
on  one  tack  and  then  on  the  other,  as  if  we  were 
really  “at  sea.”  We  sailed  over  the  pecan  nursery 
with  ease,  where  now  the  little  seedlings  are  growing 
rapidly.  The  four  weeks  of  soaking  was  a  benefit 
rather  than  a  damage  to  the  nuts.  Our  foreman  re¬ 
ports  that  there  is  an  excellent  stand,  as  we  expected 
would  be  the  case.  h.  e.  van  deoiian. 


VIOLET  GROWING  IN  THE  HUDSON  VALLEY 

Possibilities  in  a  Fragrant  Industry. 

I  have  taken  a  trip  through  the  violet  district  of 
Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  and  will' try  to  give  a  few  facts  re¬ 
garding  the  industry  for  the  benefit  of  R.  N.-Y.  read¬ 
ers.  Violet  growing  has  become  a  great  business  in 
this  section,  and  Rhinebeck  has  become  known  as  per¬ 
haps  the  most  important  center  for  the  culture  of  this 
fragrant  flower  in  the  United  States.  There  are  many 
acres  already  under  glass,  and  many  new  houses  are 
building.  A  very  conservative  estimate  wouid  place 
the  increase  for  this  year  at  40  to  50  per  cent.  The 
industry  was  started  about  18  years  ago,  as  I  under¬ 
stand,  by  George  Saltford,  whose  place  is  about  two 
miles  from  the  village.  Mr.  Saltford  was  formerly  en¬ 
gaged  in  rose  culture,  and  built  a  small  violet  house, 
meeting  with  such  success  that  it  has  proved  to  be 
the  keynote  for  all  this  later  enterprise.  A  present 
ride  through  some  parts  of  the  village  of  Rhinebeck 
and  its  suburbs  would  quite  astonish  a  stranger  from 
the  amount  of  glasshouses  in  sight,  and  a  Winter  or 
Easter  ride  through  the  district  when  the  flowers  are 
luxuriant  and  all  the  atmosphere  is  filled  with  the  de¬ 
lightful  fragrance  emanating  from  the  pretty  little 
flowers  is  something  which  cannot  be  described,  but 
which  will  be  long  remembered.  It  is  believed  that 
this  locality  offers  peculiar  advantages;  first,  in  cor¬ 
rect  soil  and  purity  of  air,  and  secondly,  and  not  by 
any  means  least,  in  perfect  express  service.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  shipped  to  New  York,  whence,  after  supplying 


the  city’s  own  needs,  they  are  distributed  to  many 
points.  It  is  even  predicted  that  they  will  shortly  be 
sent  on  to  Europe. 

Though  the  business  is  conceded  to  be  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  profitable  one  the  idea  that  it  would  soon  be 
overdone  has  deterred  many  people  from  engaging  in 
it.  But  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  strong  under¬ 
current  of  faith  in  its  future  in  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  largest  growers  are  enlarging  their  plants  by 
the  addition  of  one  or  more  houses.  The  enterprise, 
until  recently,  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  owners 
of  small  places  in  the  village  and  outside,  but  now 
the  farmers  are  taking  it  up  in  a  measure,  and  the 
particular  object  of  this  article  is  to  show,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  their  better  advantages  for  this  line  of  work. 

As  regards  location  of  a  violet  house,  a  place  is 
sought  where  there  is  good  air  drainage  and  good 
soil  drainage;  a  rather  elevated  position  is  favored. 
The  houses  are  generally  150  to  200  feet  in  length,  and 
about  20  to  22  feet  in  width,  with  a  center  and  two 
side  beds  of  soil  running  through,  separated  by  two 
narrow  walks  of  about  14  inches.  The  construction 
of  the  house  is  very  simple,  but  it  must  be  supplied 
with  a  system  of  hot-water  pipes  to  afford  heat  from 
a  furnace  placed  at  one  end,  and  must  also  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  proper  water  facilities.  This  latter  in  the 
case  of  the  Rhinebeck  people  is  furnished  by  the  vil¬ 
lage  waterworks  at  a  cost  of  about  $15  per  year  for 
a  150-foot  house.  If  in  the  country,  water  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  some  hillside  spring  or  stream,  or  pumped 
by  windmill  or  engine  power.  The  roof  sashes  are  so 
constructed  as  to  afford  ventilation,  and  are  also  re¬ 
movable  in  sections  for  the  purpose  of  filling  or  re¬ 
moving  soil,  etc.  A  150-foot  house  may  be  built  and 
properly  equipped  at  a  cost  of  about  $900  to  $1,000, 
depending  somewhat  upon  conditions;  a  200-foot 
house  costs  from  $1,200  to  $1,500. 

The  matter  of  soil  and  its  preparation  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  one,  and  is  the  heaviest  and  most  costly  work 
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connected  with  the  business.  It  is  just  here  where  the 
farmer  has  a  great  advantage.  A  good  clean  loam  sod 
is  chosen,  and  it  must  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  well-rotted  manure,  and  perfectly 
subdued  by  several  handlings.  This  is  a  laborious  and 
expensive  matter  for  the  village  growers,  as  all  the 
soil  and  manure  has  to  be  purchased.  Not  nearly 
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enough  of  the  latter  can  be  obtained  from  home 
sources,  so  that  it  is  brought  from  New  York  by  the 
carload;  and  all  this  has  to  be  done  every  year.  As 
soon  as  the  crop  is  picked  the  plants  are  taken  out, 
root  and  branch,  and  thrown  away,  the  soil  removed 
from  the  house  and  replaced  by  an  entire  new  supply. 
The  best  and  most  practicable  way  of  getting  the 
ground  ready  that  I  heard  of  is  the  method  employed 
by  John  P.  Hermance,  a  R.  N.-Y.  reader,  and  one  of 
the  high-grade  farmers  of  Rhinebeck  township.  He 
selects  early  in  the  Spring  a  good  piece  of  sod  some¬ 
what  larger  in  extent  than  his  houses,  and  puts  on  a 
liberal  spreading  of  well-rotted  horse  manure,  then 
plows  and  harrows  and  replows  and  manipulates  the 
ground  until  in  early  June  it  is  in  perfect  condition. 
His  teams  then  haul  about  75  loads  of  this  finely- 
prepared  earth  to  each  violet  house,  until  all  the  beds 
are  solidly  filled  to  a  depth  of  about  15  inches.  This 
is  ideal  preparation  for  a  crop,  and  ensures  success  at 
the  commencement.  There  is  a  disposition,  I  am  told, 
on  the  part  of  the  village  growers  to  use  a  less  quan¬ 
tity  of  earth  as  a  matter  of  economy,  but  it  is  not 
wise  to  do  so. 

In  the  meantime  young  plants  have  been  propagated 
from  runners  or  shoots  taken  in  March  or  early  April, 
bedded  in  shallow  trays  and  well  cared  for  so  that 
they  are  in  prime  condition  for  setting  in  the  early 
part  of  June.  The  plants  are  placed  from  nine  to  10 
inches  apart  and  a  150-foot  house  will  use  about  4,400 
of  them.  They  are  cared  for  by  liberal  cultivation 
and  good  watering  and  ventilation  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  to  give  them  strong  vitality  for  their  Winter 
business.  This  is  a  part  of  the  enterprise  that  re¬ 
quires  constant  attention,  and  the  closest  watchful¬ 
ness  to  guard  against  the  numerous  disease  attacks, 
and  the  depredations  of  a  number  of  insect  enemies— 
pests  of  the  greenhouse  which  always  find  entrance, 
and  whose  ravages  for  even  one  day  will  cause  ma¬ 
terial  loss.  In  cold  weather  additional  skill  and  good 
care  are  required  to  keep  temperature  and  all  other 
conditions  just  right.  About  October  1  some  of  the 
plants  will  be  affording  bloom,  and  the  produce  is 
constantly  increasing  until  at  holiday  time  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  at  its  height.  Almost  daily  pickings  can  be 
made  up  till  about  May  1.  It  is  surprising  to  know 
that  there  are  instances  of  single  violet  plants  hav¬ 
ing  yielded  for  the  season  as  many  as  100  perfect  cut 
flowers.  Mr.  Hermance  permits  me  to  state  that  his 
average  yield  for  one  house  last  season  was  90  blooms 
to  the  plant:  50  to  60  flowers  are  said  to  be  about  the 
normal  yield  for  the  locality. 

Violet  growers  are  becoming  handicapped  by  the 
growing  scarcity  of  help,  especially  during  the  rush 
season  of  preparing  and  changing  soils.  After  the 
plants  are  started  the  house  can  be  readily  cared  for 
by  one  individual,  and  when  harvesting  time  arrives 
the  work  is  participated  in  by  the  various  members  of 
the  family.  1  will  not  go  into  marketing  details,  and 
cannot  give  an  average  of  prices,  but  .understand  the 
sales  range  from  about  40  cents  to  $2.50  per  hundred. 
They  have,  however,  been  quoted  as  low  as  25  cents 
per  100  during  the  past  season.  It  is  a  difficult  mat¬ 
ter  to  quote  flower  prices  accurately  without  mislead¬ 
ing,  because  so  many  factors  enter  into  the  matter. 
Even  better  prices  are  sometimes  obtained  for  the 
finest  violets  during  holiday  times.  Here  is  where 
quality  counts.  Of  course,  expenses  are  to  come  out 
of  these  quotations.  It  is  a  business  which  to  the 
faithful  is  no  doubt  yielding  handsome  profits.  It  is 
pretty  generally  stated  that  a  $1,200  house  can  be  paid 
for  out  of  the  avails  of  the  first  crop,  though  to  this 
there  are  some  dissenting  views.  People  here  are  en¬ 
thusiastic,  though  there  is  a  natural  reticence  on  the 
part  of  the  growers  to  discuss  the  business  freely. 

While  there  are  many  places  in  our  country  where 
the  natural  advantages  are  just  as  good  as  those 
which  rule  at  Rhinebeck,  I  am  not  advising  every¬ 
one  to  engage  in  violet  culture.  Though  it  is  a 
delightful  Winter  business  and  profitable  in  these 
days,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  a  “some- 
thing-for-nothing”  enterprise,  but  that  the  prizes  only 
go  to  the  best  caretakers.  It  means  first  a  good-sized 
investment,  and  then  talent  well  applied. 

New  York.  w.  s.  teiator. 


ANOTHER  ORANGE  HALL 

Figs.  172  and  173  give  picture  and  plans  of  the 
Grange  hall  for  which  second  prize  was  awarded  in 
the  recent  competition.  It  belongs  to  Montcalm 
Grange,  Enfield  Center,  N.  H.  The  dining  room  will 
accommodate  50  persons  at  one  time.  The  hall  and 
rooms  are  all  well  finished  and  furnished,  with  run¬ 
ning  water,  etc.  The  outside  is  well  painted  and  in 
first-class  repair,  and  it  has  stable  room  for  70  horses. 
The  valuation  of  the  buildings  is  $4,000.  The  rooms 
are  all  in  the  second  story,  and  all  of  the  rooms  on 
the  same  level.  The  picture  does  not  show  all  of  the 
stables.  We  own  all  of  the  buildings. 

Grafton  Co.,  N.  H.  lewis  t.  colby. 


There  has  been  a  great  deal  written  about  pruning 
young  trees  in  the  last  few  years.  Many  conflicting 
opinions  prevail  concerning  its  efficiency;  consequent¬ 
ly  one  can  scarcely  write  anything  upon  the  subject 
without  incurring  criticism  from  some  one.  My  ex¬ 
periments  along  this  line  began  in  1894  at  the  Texas 
Experiment  Station,  and  I  have  followed  the  investi¬ 
gation  up  rather  closely  since  then.  My  experience 
leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  discussion  about 
root-pruning  is  very  much  like  most  discussions  in 
that  there  is  truth  brought  out  on  both  sides.  It  is 
time  now  for  us  to  reach  a  conclusion  in  regard  to 
l)riTiciple8  involved.  The  first  principle. that,  I  am  sat- 
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isfied,  is  well  settled  is  that  nurserymen  should  trim 
off  the  tops  and  roots  of  trees  considerably  before 
wrapping  and  shipping  them.  Trees  should  be  cut  back 
more  for  planting  in  the  extreme  Southern  States  than 
for  planting  in  more  northern  States.  If  the  nursery¬ 
man  would  do  this  properly  for  each  locality  and  spe¬ 
cies  of  tree  it  would  be  a  great  saving  of  wrapping 
material,  lessen  the  bulk,  and  the  trees  would  grow 
more  uniformly  and  show  up  better  for  the  grower 
and  the  nurseryman.  According  to  my  observation, 
the  largest  number  of  trees  are  left  unpruned  when 
set  out.  The  grower  frequently  calls  for  the  most 
slender  and  tallest  trees  for  planting,  which  is  a  great 
mistake.  If  the  nurserymen  would  advertise  their 
trees  as  being  ready  pruned  before  shipping,  it  might 
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increase  the  sales.  In  our  experiments  in  Texas,  the 
peach  made  the  best  form  of  top  if  pruned  back  to  12 
or  18  inches  of  the  ground  after  being  set.  As  far 
north  as  Virginia  I  think  the  top  should  be  cut  back 
to  18  or  24  inches  of  the  ground.  The  apple  and  pear 
should  not  be  pruned  back  so  severely. 

Now  as  to  root-pruning  my  experiments  lead  me  to 
believe  that  the  practice  should  be  based  upon  the 
kind  of  soil  and  kind  of  tree.  Severely  root-pruned 
trees  grow  better  upon  rather  moist  soils.  The  peach 
does  better  than  any  other  tree  that  I  have  practiced 
root-pruning  upon.  I  have  never  grown  a  first-class 
apple  tree  that  had  been  root  pruned.  In  fact,  several 
claims  made  in  favor  of  root-pruning  will  not  hold 
good.  For  instance,  new  roots  seldom  grow  from  the 


callous  formed  on  the  surface  exposed  by  cutting  oft 
an  older  root.  They  grow  out  from  all  parts  of  the 
area  of  the  root  surface,  especially  from  that  of  the 
younger  roots,  while  it  is  well  known  that  new  roots 
nearly  always  grow  out  from  the  callous  of  a  cutting; 
still,  a  cutting  must  not  be  compared  with  a  tree,  since 
it  has  no  root  area  at  all.  Now,  from  these  facts  it 
can  be  readily  seen  that  as  to  whether  new  roots  will 
grow  downwards  or  laterally  does  not  depend  at  all 
upon  the  way  older  roots  are  cut  off.  Their  direction 
does  depend  upon  the  natural  habit  of  the  tree,  me¬ 
chanical  condition  of  the  soil,  its  moisture  and  fer¬ 
tility.  Older  trees  that  had  tap  roots  when  young 
cease  to  grow  them  when  older.  When  the  main  tap 
root  is  cut  off  a  young  tree  before  setting,  it  will 
usually  make  another  irrespective  of  the  way  it  was 
cut  off.  These  facts  are  well  known  by  all  who  have 
experimented  and  noticed  results  along  this  line.  I 
will  give  here  some  results  obtained  by  the  diffetent 
experiment  stations  in  regard  to  root  pruning: 

Without  drawing  positive  and  definite  conclusions,  it 
seems  evident,  so  far  as  this  soil  and  climate  are  con¬ 
cerned,  that  .severe  top  and  root-pruning  are  not  ad¬ 
visable  in  this  climate.— Bulletin  39,  Texas  Experiment 
Station. 

The  method  is  a  practice  with  local  merit  rather  than  a 
system  that  is  founded  on  sound  principles  of  plant 
growth.  The  advocates  have  based  their  claims  on  a 
succession  of  misconceptions  of  the  laws  of  plant  develop¬ 
ment.  The  stub-pruning  method  seems  to  be  meritorious 
chiefly  from  the  economic  advantage  of  handling  and 
planting  trees,  and  wherever  its  value  in  a  given  locality 
is  determined  by  experimental  efforts,  it  would  seem 
a  wise  policy  to  adopt  it.  Under  the  conditions  in  which 
it  has  been  studied  in  Delaware  it  has  not  succeeded, 
neither  have  the  long-rooted  trees  behaved  as  well  as 
those  with  roots  of  medium  length.  The  emphatic  value 
of  the  so-called  system  is  in  the  study  it  has  awakened 
concerning  the  principles  of  root  development.— Bulletin 
45,  Delaware  Experiment  Station. 

Stub-root  pruning  is  to  be  considered  a  matter  of  local 
practice,  not  a  matten  of  general  principles.  The  practice 
may  be  good  and  it  may  not.  The  explanation  or  as¬ 
sumed  theory  is  wrong.  It  will  probably  be  found  to  be 
best  adapted  to  the  South,  where  plants  grow  from  cut¬ 
tings  more  readily  than  in  the  North;  and  the  nature  of 
the  land  as  respects  texture  and  the  nearness  of  the 
water  table  will  probably  Influence  the  result.  The  kind 
of  tree  may  also  be  Important. — The  Pruning  Book,  by 
D.  H.  Bailey. 

The  writer  is  fairly  satisfied  that  peach  trees  pruned 
by  the  Stringfellow  method  will  live  and  flourish  in  this 
section  in  stiff  clay  soil  under  adverse  meteorological 
conditions.  This  statement  may  also  be  extended  to 
apples  and  cherries.  That  all  trees  .so  treated  will  thrive 
equally  well  in  all  localities  he  is  by  no  means  prepared 
to  admit.— Bulletin  40,  Georgia  Experiment  Station. 

The  more  healthy  roots  left  on  a  tree  at  planting  time 
the  better  is  likely  to  be  the  growth.  Making  a  fresh 
clean  cut  at  the  ends  of  the  roots  when  planting  apnc.-ins 
to  afford  no  advantage,  provided  the  root  is  sound  where 
cut  in  the  nur.sery.  Trees  planted  with  no  root-pruning 
now  average  decidedly  larger  than  those  which  had  the 
roots  shortened,  leaving  a  fresh  cut.— Bulletin  56,  Ne¬ 
braska  Experiment  Station. 

Certainly  so  far  no  Increased  vigor  has  h<  en  observed 
in  the  root-pruned  trees;  but  on  the  other  hand,  no  dis¬ 
advantage  can  be  detected,  and  the  conditions  could 
hardly  have  been  more  severe.— Bulletin  98,  Ala.bama  Ex¬ 
periment  Station. 

B.  H.  PRICE. 


COW-HORN  TURNIPS. 

I.ast  July,  when  corn  was  about  horse  high.  Cow- 
horn  turnip  seed  with  a  little  rape  mixed,  was  sown 
in  it  for  purpose  of  making  a  Fall  cover  and  improv¬ 
ing  the  tilth  of  the  soil.  The  season  was  favorable, 
and  there  was  a  good  stand,  but  for  some  reason  or 
another  the  turnips  did  not  make  a  growth  to  amount 
to  anything.  The  corn  was  fairly  good,  yielding  about 
50  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre,  and  the  shade  gave 
the  turnips  a  stunt  from  which  they  did  not  recover 
when  corn  was  removed,  as  would  clovers  or  rye  un¬ 
der  similar  circumstances.  The  short-lived  nature  of 
turnips  unfits  them  for  planting  with  a  nurse  crop,  so 
to  speak.  As  for  their  soil-enriching  qualities,  they 
are  on  the  doubtful  list.  Being  mostly  water,  and 
not  belonging  to  the  class  of  plants  that  gather  nitro¬ 
gen  from  the  air,  they  do  not  stand  well  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  legumes.  A  portion  of  the  cornfield  in 
question  was  seeded  with  Crimson  clover  at  the  same 
time  that  the  turnip  seed  was  sown,  and  the  former 
proved  as  decided  a  success  as  the  latter  was  a  failure. 
In  spite  of  the  unfavorable  weather  this  Spring  there 
is  a  covering  a  foot  thick  to  turn  under  for  corn  again. 

Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J.  G.  bavis. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  use  the  Cow-horn  turnips  and  Crimson 
clover  together.  This,  we  think,  gives  better  results 
than  to  use  either  one  alone.  With  us  the  turnips  root 
deep  and  do  not  interfere  with  the  clover.  The  turnips 
also  make  use  of  phosphoric  acid,  which  the  clover 
probably  could  not  utilize.  We  feel  certain  that  they 
more  than  pay  for  their  cost,  but  we  would  not  sow 
them  alone. 

A  COW  FOSTER  MOTHER.— Fig.  171  shows  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  four  orphan  lambs  that  I  vealed  on  one  Jersey 
cow.  The  lambs  when  six  weeks  old  weighed  from  10 
to  55  pounds  each.  They  were  the  fattest  lambs  that 
I  ever  saw  for  their  age.  h.  m.  s. 

Watkins,  N  .  Y. 
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PUBUC  UTILITIES  IN  FRANCE. 

Telegraph,  Telephone  and  Rural  Delivery. 

I  am  living  in  a  country  viiiage  of  about  800  in¬ 
habitants,  250  miies  distant  from  Paris,  five  miies 
from  the  nearest  station,  and  weii  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  progressive  agricuiturai  country,  so  that 
i  can  give  you  a  good  idea  of  our  rurai  conditions  re¬ 
specting  post,  teiegraph  and  teiephone  commodities. 
In  France,  aii  services  of  post,  teiegraph  and  teiephone 
are  pubiic  services  in  the  hands  of  the  government. 
The  maii  is  deiivered  every  day  in  the  smaiiest  vii¬ 
iage,  and  even  in  the  remotest  single  farm  all  over 
the  territory.  Here,  quite  a  small  village,  we  have 
two  deliveries  every  day,  at  8  A.  M.  and  8  P.  M.,  and 
in  small  towns  of  5,000  inhabitants  there  are  often 
three  deliveries,  as  in  the  largest  towns.  Telegraph 
offices  are  very  numerous,  and  are  operated  in  almost 
every  postoffice.  In  fact,  it  is  not  possible  to  drive 
10  or  12  miles  in  the  country  without  finding  a  tele¬ 
graph  office.  They  are  open  from  7  to  12  A.  M.,  and 
from  2  to  7  P.  M.  The  rate  for  telegrams  is  one  cent 
per  word,  with  a  minimum  perception  of  10  cents  for 
delivery  all  over  France  and  Algeria.  Postage  for  let¬ 
ters  is  three  cents  for  France  and  Algeria,  five  cents 
for  other  countries.  We  also  use  postal  cards  on  a 
large  scale;  they  cost  two  cents  whether  for  France 
or  for  foreign  countries.  Young  folks  are  flooding 
the  postoffices  with  illustrated  post  cards  for  making 
collections,  same  as  they  used  to  do  with  stamps  some 
time  ago.  The  telephone  up  to  the  present  day  is  only 
used  in  towns  where  business  is  more  active  than  in 
rural  villages.  Farmers  are  very  conservative,  and 
they  feel  no  want  of  rapid  communication  between 
themselves.  They  are  living  so  close  together  that 
they  have  opportunities  to  meet  each  other  very  often, 
either  in  the  villages  or  in  the  nearest 
towns  on  market  days,  so  that  there  is 
no  rural  telephone  in  France  to  speak 
of,  except  on  the  great  agricultural 
plains  of  the  north,  where  they  grow 
beets  in  large  quantities  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  sugar.  The  beet  growing 
farms  are  connected  by  telephone  with 
the  manufactories,  but  it  is  rather  an 
industrial  business  than  an  agricul¬ 
tural  one. 

We  have  in  France  the  best  roads  that 
you  can  imagine,  and  for  that  reason 
automobiles  become  every  day  more 
common.  The  motors  employed  are 
mostly  gasoline,  also  a  few  steam  en¬ 
gines.  Electric  motors  may  be  found  in 
some  cities,  where  carriages  make  a 
local  service,  and  where  they  can  find 
the  electric  power  to  load  the  accumu¬ 
lators.  But  we  never  see  electric  auto¬ 
mobiles  in  the  country  for  want  of  elec¬ 
trical  plants  to  supply  power.  Many 
towns  are  now  replacing  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  gas  lighting  with  electric  lighting, 
and  are  building  plants  where  electric 
automobiles  will  find  their  power,  and 
will  for  that  reason  become  more  nu¬ 
merous  every  year,  especially  if  the  manufacturers 
can  find  out  new  power  and  light  accumulators,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  electric  automobiles  will  be  the  carriages 
of  the  near  future.  Electricity  is  not  employed  in 
agriculture  except  for  lighting  purposes  on  large 
farms,  cheese  and  butter  factories,  sugar-beet  manu¬ 
factures  and  flour  mills.  Electric  appliances  are  quite 
unknown  to  the  average  farmer.  In  the  southeast  of 
France  there  are  many  electric  plants  on  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  coming  down  the  mountains  and  they  dis¬ 
tribute  electricity  by  means  of  electric  wires  to  the 
neighboring  towns  where  it  is  used  fpr  industrial  pur¬ 
poses.  RAPHAJCn  BARBE. 

Le  Vivier-sur-Mer,  France. 


AUTOMOBILES  FOR  FARM  USE. 

Do  you  know  of  any  cases  where  an  automobile  has 
been  used  for  farm  purposes?  Is  a  vehicle  of  this  sort 
useful  for  carrying  cream  to  the  creamery,  for  hauling 
light  produce  to  market,  or  for  other  road  work  which 
would  naturally  occur  in  farming?  Most  people  seem  to 
believe  that  automobiles  are  for  the  benefit  of  town  and 
city  dwellers  entirely,  and  that  they  are  thus  far  a  very 
little  service  to  farmers. 

Running  Errands  in  Kansas. 

I  have  used  my  machine  a  little  over  a  year;  have 
used  it  every  day — rain,  mud  and  snow.  I  have  had 
very  little  trouble  with  it  up  to  date.  I  use  an  Olds- 
mobile;  it  is  a  light  runabout  and  has  traveled  over 
8,000  miles.  1  use  my  machine  for  real  estate  and  in¬ 
surance  business.  As  for  carrying  cream  to  a  cream- 
pry  I  cannot  see  why  it  would  not  work  satisfactorily. 
We  have  29  machines  here.  Two  are  used  by  farmers 
to  haul  garden  truck  to  the  city;  they  are  perfectly 
satisfied  with  them,  and  use  them  every  morning.  One 


of  them  lives  out  seven  miles  and  the  other  six  miles. 
1  have  been  able  to  go  through  any  mud  or  sand 
found  in  this  county.  The  machines  are  no  good  in 
fording  a  stream,  as  the  water  gets  into  the  engine 
at  2%  feet,  and  stops  the  machine,  but  outside  of  that 
the  machine  will  do  more  work  than  four  horses.  I 
can  take  a  customer  out  15  miles,  show  him  the  land 
and  be  back  at  my  office*  in  less  than  two  hours.  It  is 
a  great  saver  of  time,  and  I  keep  it  in  front  of  my 
office  when  not  in  use;  no  trouble  with  flies,  I  do  not 
have  to  look  for  a  hitching  post,  and  have  no  work 
at  home  except  to  oil  and  fill  the  machine,  which 
takes  about  15  minutes  a  day.  The  expense  is  less 
than  one-third  of  the  cost  of  my  two  horses  that  1 
formerly  kept  to  do  the  work.  1  have  had  no  horses 
now  for  nine  months,  and  would  not  go  back  to  them 
for  anything.  g.  k.  spencer. 

Kansas. 

Useful  in  Michigan. 

They  can  be  used  to  practical  and  good  advantage 
for  hauling  fair  loads  in  the  season  when  roads  are 
good,  or  reasonably  good,  but  will  not  haul  loads  on 
deep  muddy  roads,  so  they  are  not  satisfactory  for  all 
the  year  round.  They  are  good  for  eight  to  nine 
months  in  the  year.  Most  people  want  an  all-year 
’round  vehicle  for  business.  c.  n.  babcock. 

Michigan. 

Does  Light  Farm  Work. 

I  should  judge,  with  the  experience  I  have  had,  that 
a  good  automobile  is  more  valuable  to  a  farmer  than 
a  townsman,  as  a  farmer  has  more  uses  for  a  portable 
engine  or  power  to  shell  corn,  grind  feed,  saw  wood, 
pump  water,  or  haul  light  articles  to  market,  etc.  To 
do  the  above  block  up  the  hind  axle  and  run  a  belt 
over  the  one  wheel  of  the  automobile  and  around  the 


wheel  on  sheller,  grinder,  saw,  pump  or  any  other 
machine  that  the  engine  is  capable  of  running,  and 
see  how  the  farmer  can  save  money  and  be  in  style 
with  any  city  man.  I  have  traveled  over  1,500  miles, 
and  it  has  cost  me  about  a  cent  a  mile  in  repairs  and 

oils.  GEO.  P.  SCHMIDT. 

Kansas. 

Very  Useful  in  California. 

Regarding  automobiles  for  farm  use  will  say  that 
from  my  experience  with  them  I  believe  there  is  one 
make  on  the  market  that  could  be  used  very  success¬ 
fully  for  light  work,  such  as  you  mention,  as  carry¬ 
ing  cream  to  the  creamery.  Though  the  company  I 
am  connected  with  own  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
and  have  many  cattle,  we  do  not  run  a  dairy,  and  have 
never  had  occasion  to  try  the  auto  for  cream  hauling. 
However,  I  use  it  entirely  in  place  of  horses  for  all 
runabout  purposes,  only  when  the  roads  are  impas¬ 
sable  on  account  of  mud,  a  condition  our  roads  are  in 
in  these  parts  at  times  because  of  no  work  being  done 
on  them.  It  is,  as  you  state,  the  general  belief  of 
most  country  dwellers  that  automobiles  are  for  the 
benefit  of  town  and  city  people.  The  principal  reason 
of  this  is  that  country  folks  are,  as  a  rule,  slow  to 
adopt  new  ideas.  They  have  time  enough  yet,  how¬ 
ever,  to  take  up  the  new  mode  of  locomotion  unless 
they  are  very  careful  what  they  buy,  for  out  of  the 
dozens  of  different  makes  now  on  the  market  there 
are  not  over  six  that  I  honestly  believe  can  be  called 
in  anyway  reliable.  I  now  own  a  machine  of  both 
systems,  hydrocarbon  and  steam,  and  1  prefer  the 
steam  rig.  We  own  over  100  horses,  and  I  prefer  my 
White  ste.am  carriage  to  any  team  we  have.  I  find  it 
just  as  reliable  when  the  roads  are  in  any  shape  at  all, 
and  I  can  get  far  more  mileage  at  less  expense  than 
with  a  team.  j.  c.  Cunningham. 

California. 


LESSONS  FROM  THE  DROUGHT. 

Written  Before  the  Rain. 

MEADOW  CONDITIONS.— The  condition  of  the 
meadows  that  are  chiefly  last  year’s  seeding  is  certain¬ 
ly  very  satisfactory.  The  clover  stands  from  10  to  20 
inches  and  is  quite  thick  (June  6).  Of  course  in  a 
favorable  year  even  in  our  northern  latitude  this 
growth  would  not  be  attractive.  While  there  was  no 
dew,  nor  had  there  been  for  two  weeks,  this  grass  was 
thick  enough  and  the  soil  contained  moisture  enough 
to  cause  wet  feet  in  walking  through.  These  lands  pro¬ 
duced  from  60  to  70  bushels  of  oats  last  year,  and  the 
clover  catch  was  good.  They  were  in  fine  tilth;  in 
fact  I  would  not  sow  a  pound  of  clover  seed  upon  any 
soil  not  in  every  way  suitable  to  sow  and  grow  onions. 
These  fields  were  all  top-dressed  during  the  Fall  and 
Winter  with  stable  manure  containing  a  liberal 
amount  of  straw,  and  now  the  grass  has  the  benefit 
of  soluble  plant  food,  made  so  by  the  snows  and  rains 
of  Winter,  and  also  the  advantage  of  a  splendid 
mulch,  which  does  good  in  a  dry  time  and  no  harm  in 
a  wet  season.  With  all  such  experience  at  hand,  dairy 
farmers  are  now  and  have  been  hauling  manure  upon 
fields  so  dry  that  seeds  cannot  germinate  because  it 
would  waste  if  applied  direct  from  the  stable  in  the 
Winter  season.  When  will  this  most  valuable  lesson 
be  learned  in  our  dairy  sections?  In  a  recent  30-mile 
ride  I  did  not  see  an  acre  of  what  my  judgment  would 
call  a  good  promising  hay  crop. 

ERRORS  OF  PRACTICE.— There  seems  to  be  a  gen¬ 
eral  belief  that  hay  growing  is  altogether  the  work  of 
natural  forces  and  climatic  conditions.  In  part  it  is, 
but  maybe  it  is  a  crop  after  all  that  is  capable  of  as 
much  study  and  profitable  application  as  any  one 
grown  upon  a  dairy  farm.  We  make  a  deep  study  of 
the  crops  upon  plowed  land,  and  let  our 
meadows  take  care  of  themselves.  High 
cost  of  labor  means  expensive  cultiva¬ 
tion.  I  have  my  mind  turned  towards 
more  careful  hay  growing,  and  recent 
experiences  indicate  that  the  work  will 
pay  better. 

LESSONS  IN  CLOVER.— Perhaps 

more  gratifying  is  the  splendid  stand  of 
young  clover  of  this  Spring’s  sowing, 
upon  rather  light  soils  that  would  not 
ordinarily  be  expected  to  germinate 
small  seeds  without  rain.  Several  les¬ 
sons  are  seen  in  this  interview  with  the 
young  clover.  The  humus  content  has 
been  steadily  increased,  chiefly  by  the 
decaying  roots  of  the  crop  grown.  The 
land  was  Fall-plowed,  certainly  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  a  dry  season,  and  worked  this 
Spring  as  soon  as  dry  enough;  oats  sown 
only  a  fraction  over  two  bushels  to 
the  acre,  always  with  a  drill;  the 
ground  was  not  rolled  after  sowing. 
Rolling  in  our  section  is  strictly  or¬ 
thodox,  and  not  to  do  so  is  an 
indication  of  slackness.  Rolling  to 
break  up  lumps  is  necessary,  or  the 
use  of  a  planker,  but  to  roll  finely 
pulverized  soil  after  sowing,  unless  harrowed  imme¬ 
diately  in  dry  weather,  is  a  mistake.  There  is  nearby 
a  splendid  contrast;  similar  soil  but  firmly  rolled  at 
once  after  sowing.  There  seems  to  be  no  difference  in 
the  appearance  of  the  grain,  but  the  clover  hardly 
shows.  The  dust  mulch  was  destroyed  by  the  roller. 
I  am  thinking  now  of  rolling  to  break  the  light  crust 
formed.  If  there  was  no  clover  I  would  use  the  weed- 
er.  I  also  noticed  that  corn  was  coming  on  more 
quickly  upon  Winter-manured  land.  The  top-di'essing 
held  the  moisture  and  the  corn  feels  the  effect. 

EFFEC'P  OF  NITRATE. — I  might  add  that  nitrate 
of  soda  shows  plainly  this  dry  weather.  It  has  been 
too  dry  to  get  benefit  from  cotton  seed  applied  with 
the  seed.  I  am  seriously  considering  the  application 
of  nitrate  to  the  grain  fields  should  we  have  a  shower, 
something  I  have  never  done.  If  we  have  a  few  show¬ 
ers  the  crop  will  not  require  the  nitrate,  but  would 
it  pay  with  a  minimum  rainfall,  using  say  150  to  200 
pounds  to  the  acre,  sown  broadcast?  One  could  hot 
use  less.  The  grain  now  just  about  covers  the  ground. 
If  any  reader  has  had  such  experience  I  should  like  to 
hear  of  it.  h.  e.  cook. 

R.  N.-Y. — Hundreds  of  acres  of  natural  meadow  land 
are  standing  advertisements  of  lack  of  care  on  the  part 
of  Uieir  owners,  and  these  are  not  always  found  in  the 
holdings  of  shiftless  farmers.  It  Is  often  a  hard  prob¬ 
lem  to  know  just  what  treatment  to  give  these  par¬ 
tially  run-out  lands.  They  may  be  cold  and  sour, 
needing  lime,  or  perhaps  some  special  element  of 
plant  food  Is  lacking.  It  pays  to  do  a  little  careful 
experimenting  before  plowing  up  a  piece  of  natural 
grass  land  or  “old  meadow,”  unsuitable  for  cultiva¬ 
tion,  or  laying  out  much  money  for  fertilizer  until 
one  learns  by  trial  what  is  likely  to  give  fair  results. 


MONTCALM  GRANGE  HALL,  ENFIELD  CENTER,  N.  H.  Fig.  173. 
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June  2'i 


FARMERS’  CLUB 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  In¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

A  QUESTION  IN  IRRIGATION. 

Can  you  give  me  a  good  plan  for  irri¬ 
gating  the  piece  of  land  shown  in  diagram, 
Fig.  174?  The  river  always  has  water. 
River  bank  is  about  2%  feet,  then  low 
meadow  about  10  rods  wide.  Then  a  ridge 
runs  nearly  across  the  piece  within  four 
rods  20  feet  higher  than  the  water.  The 
remainder  of  the  piece  of  ground  is  a 
gradual  descent  from  the  upper  side  to 
the  river.  The  lower  side  is  not  over  15 
feet  above  the  water.  I  have  two  acres 
of  strawberries  in  the  corner  which  the 
dry  weather  has  nearly  ruined;  not  a 
sprinkle  since  the  forepart  of  April.  Soil 
is  gravelly  loam,  subsoil  hard  gravel,  with 
stones  from  size  of  eggs  to  four-quart 
measure.  a.  j.  p. 

Branford,  Ont. 

That  portion  of  A.  J.  P.’s  land  where 
his  strawberry  patch  is  located  and 
which  has  a  gradual  fall  to  the  river 
can  be  readily  irrigated.  We  assume 
that  he  wishes  to  obtain  water  from 
the  river,  and  the  most  serious  question 
is  how  to  get  it  above  the  level  of  his 
strawberry  patch  in  sufficient  quantity 
and  most  economically.  If  there  is  a 
sharp  fall  to  the  river  at  any  point 
along  his  land  a  hydraulic  ram  would 
be  the  power  to  use,  necessitating  a 
reservoir  somewhere  above  the  level  of 
the  land  to  be  irrigated.  If  the  lay  of 
the  land  is  not  favorable  to  installing 
a  ram,  I  would  advise  A.  J.  P.  to  es- 
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tablish  a  pumping  station  just  about  at 
high-water  mark,  and  put  a  gasoline  en¬ 
gine  there,  or  what  might  be  done  in 
some  localities  to  advantage,  hire  a 
thrashing  engine,  which  is  usually 
idle  during  the  season  when  crops  are 
growing.  Whatever  may  be  the  power 
decided  upon  for  elevating  the  water, 
it  should  be  led  to  a  wooden  flume  lo¬ 
cated  above  the  strawberry  patch,  and 
at  about  right  angles  to  the  slope  so  as 
to  be  nearly  level.  From  this  flume  the 
strawberry  rows  run  down  the  slope 
with  furrows  between  to  carry  the 
water.  Opposite  each  furrow  is  an  ori- 
flce  1%  to  two  inches  in  diameter,  clos¬ 
ed  by  a  galvanized  sheet  iron  gate.  The 
flume  may  be  made  V-shaped  out  of 
eight  and  nine-inch  boards.  A  2%-inch 
distributing  pipe  with  a  moderate  head 
will  supply  from  six  to  10  rows,  using 
full-sized  openings  or  the  openings  may 
be  partially  closed  and  water  more  rows 
at  once.  The  rows  may  be  200  feet  in 
length  or  more  if  soil  is  not  too  porous. 
An  amount  equal  to  one  inch  of  weter 
over  the  surface  is  considered  a  good 
watering,  or  about  850  barrels.  The 
time  required  will  depend  upon  the  sup¬ 
ply.  The  furrows  should  not  have  too 
great  a  slope,  although  that  again  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil.  Ac¬ 


cording  to  A.  J.  P.’s  diagram  he  will 
have  a  fall  of  about  one  foot  to  100, 
which  should  be  nearly  right  for  his 
loose  soil. 

It  may  be  well  for  A.  J.  P.  to  look 
around  to  see  if  he  cannot  obtain  water 
without  going  to  the  expense  of  lifting 
it  from  the  river.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  there  is  a  drain  or  water  course  on 
higher  ground  which  will  supply  water 
during  a  wet  time  but  dry  up  at  other 
times.  If  there  is  such  a  water  supply 
that  can  be  carried  by  gravity  to  a  pond 
above  the  strawberry  patch  it  would  be 
highly  advantageous  to  build  a  reser¬ 
voir  to  receive  such  water  and  store 
until  wanted  in  time  of  drought.  A 
reservoir  can  be  constructed  without 
great  expense  by  using  puddled  clay  to 
make  it  retain  water,  grant  bavts. 

New  Jersey. 


A  Traveling  Power  Sprayer. 

J.  E.  S.,  Columbus,  N.  J.—l  would  like 
very  much  to  hear  from  anyone  who  has 
run  a  power  sprayer,  doing  work  for 
farmers  at  so  much  per  tree,  acre  or  day. 
I  think  this  is  the  proper  thing,  the  same 
as  thrashing  is  done  or  fodder  cutting,  as 
the  outfits  are  too  expensive  for  the  or¬ 
dinary  farmer,  and  if  he  gets  his  tree.® 
sprayed  properly  it  must  be  done  in  some 
such  way.  I  am  confident  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place  could  get  all  the  work 
he  could  do  here.  The  question  is,  how 
long  would  the  spraying  season  last’ 
Would  everyone  want  it  at  once,  and  what 
would  be  the  price  to  be  right  for  both? 
What  would  a  good  power  rig  cost? 

Ans. — We  shall  be  glad  to  obtain  the 
figures  from  anyone  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience.  In  theory,  this  plan  of  work¬ 
ing  with  the  sprayer  about  as  the 
thrashing  machine  or  buzz-saw  is  op¬ 
erated  ought  to  be  a  good  one,  but  has 
anyone  really  succeeded  with  it?  The 
practice  may  not  equal  the  theory.  We 
want  the  facts. 

Black  Knot  on  Plums  and  Cherries. 

J.  G.  C.,  Lansdale,  Po.— What  is  the  best 
treatment  for  Black  knot  on  plums  and 
cherries? 

Ans. — Black  knot  is  a  fungus  disease, 
the  parasite  growing  through  the  tis¬ 
sues  of  the  wood  and  bark.  The 
“knots,”  which  are  collections  of  spore¬ 
bearing  branches,  break  through  the 
bark  in  May  and  June.  At  first  they  are 
small  light-colored  warts,  but  soon  en¬ 
large  and  become  rough  and  black.  The 
best  treatment  is  to  cut  them  out  as 
thoroughly  as  possible  on  first  appear¬ 
ance,  cutting  the  branches  five  or  six 
inches  below  the  swelling.  They  should 
be  promptly  burned  to  prevent  further 
spread  of  the  spores.  If  on  the  trunk 
or  large  branches  they  should  be  cut 
out  and  the  wound  treated  with  pure 
kerosene  and  afterward  covered  with 
grafting  wax.  If  too  large  to  remove 
without  destroying  large  limbs  paint 
several  times  with  kerosene  or  petro¬ 
leum.  Spraying  with  Bordeaux  Mixture 
prevents  but  does  not  cure  the  disease. 

Seeding  Grass  in  Corn. 

P.  J,  8.,  Mechanicsville,  N.  F.— I  broke  up 
10  acres  of  old  meadow  soil,  sandy  loam, 
about  equal  parts,  thoroughly  pulverized, 
planted  with  field  corn  and  fertilized  with 
about  300  pounds  to  the  acre.  The  corn 
came  up  quickly  and  1  can  see  the  rows 
across  the  field.  It  will  be  thoroughly 
worked  and  cultivated.  I  want  to  get  it 
back  into  meadow  as  soon  as  possible  for 
the  good  of  the  crops  and  soil.  Would 
you  advise  seeding  between  the  corn  rows 
previous  to  last  cultivation,  and  if  so,  with 
what  seed  and  how  much?  I  thought  I 
would  like  to  sow  with  oats  or  barley  next 
Spring,  and  seed  to  meadow.  Would  you 
recommend  Winter  rye  to  be  turned  under 
in  Spring,  sowing  with  oats  and  seeding? 

Ans. — We  have  had  poor  success  in 
seeding  grass  in  the  corn.  In  parts  of 
New  England  we  find  that  many  farm¬ 
ers  follow  this  method  regularly.  We 
have  seen  some  excellent  meadows  that 
were  started  in  this  way.  Just  before 
the  last  cultivation  the  grass  seed 
(usually  10  quarts  of  Timothy  and  six 
of  Red-top)  is  scattered  evenly  over  the 
ground.  The  cultivator  covers  it  be¬ 
tween  the  rows.  It  is  best  to  drag  a 
plank  behind  the  cultivator  to  smooth 
the  ground.  In  order  to  do  a  complete 


job  men  follow  the  cultivator  with 
hand  rakes  and  scratch  between  and 
around  the  hills  so  as  to  cover  all  the 
seed.  In  a  wet  season  the  grass  seed 
uually  starts  quickly  and  makes  a  good 
growth  in  the  shade  of  the  corn.  In  a 
dry  season  both  grass  and  corn  suffer. 
We  prefer  to  give  the  grass  a  better 
chance,  and  would  either  seed  alone  or 
in  a  light  seeding  of  wheat  or  rye.  Wo 
would  rather  seed  with  oats  than  to 
seed  in  the  corn,  although  in  our  prac¬ 
tice  we  like  to  seed  to  grass  in  the  Fall. 
Rye  will  answer  well  provided  you  plow 
it  under  early  in  the  Spring. 

Questions  About  Summer  Pruning. 

W.  H.  N..  -Albion,  N.  F.— Will  it  be  safe  to 
head  back  neglected  pear  trees,  eight  to 
10  years  old,  this  month?  Will  It  be  safe 
to  give  them  a  thorough  trimming?  I.® 
it  safe  to  trim  apples  all  through  Summer? 
I  have  often  a  leisure  day  that  I  can  use 
in  trimming.  Is  Bordeaux  Mixture  a 
remedy  for  leaf  blight? 

Ans. — I  fully  believe  in  Summer- 
pruning  of  apple  and  pear  trees,  if  prac¬ 
ticed  with  moderation.  Indeed,  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  moderation  in  pruning  in  most 
cases,  especially  with  bearing  apple  and 
pear  trees.  I  would  in  no  wise  fear  to 
cut  back  pear  trees  in  June  that  had 
been  neglected  until  they  had  grown 
too  tall.  A  little  earlier  in  the  season 
would  have  been  better,  in  such  a  case, 
perhaps,  but  they  will  send  out  shoots 
that  will  ripen  before  frost.  Even 
somewhat  later  than  June  will  do  for 
this  operation,  as  the  buds  will  form 
ready  for  the  next  year’s  growth,  and 
the  skyward  tendency  will  be  checked. 
Wounds  made  in  Summer  heal  over 
very  quickly,  and  few  sprouts  come 
about  them  when  they  are  made  at  that 
time  of  year.  It  will  do  no  hurt  to 
prune  these  trees  at  any  time  during 
the  Summer,  luit  I  prefer  June  and  July 
for  it.  One  of  the  main  objections  to 
doing  the  work  then  is  that  there  is 
much  other  and  more  pressing  work  to 
do,  but  if  anyone  has  the  time  he  should 
not  fail  to  use  it.  Bordeaux  Mixture  is 
a  preventive  of  many  kinds  of  leaf 
blight,  but  is  not  a  remedy  or  cure  for 
the  disease  when  it  has  once  entered 
the  tissues  of  the  leaves.  Its  office  is 
entirely  preventive.  Nor  is  it  even  a 
preventive  of  fire  blight  in  the  pear, 
apple  and  quince,  to  any  great  extent. 

H.  E.  V.  B. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 

\ — B  B.B.  CHASE  6^ 

J  W  MEDICATED  8  \ 

Crumbs  of  Comfort 

*  *  I  ^  Easiest  Shoes  on  Earth, 
Positively  Cures  CORNS,  SORES,  TENDER  FEET. 
Postage  paid,  $2.00.  Send  for  particulars  to 

CIASE’S  SBOE  BOUSf,  Port  Jervis,  N.y 
THE  LUCKY  “4-LEAF  CLOVER’ 

Plymouth  Cream  Extract¬ 
or  is  the  CREAM  of  them  all. 
Inner  can  quickly  remova¬ 
ble;  water  all  around  and 
under  milk;  has  far  greater 
cooling  surface  than  any 
other.  No  water  required  5 
months  in  year.  Special  air 
chamber  with  ventilator. 
New  and  original  faucet, 
impossible  to  leak  or  sour. 
Express  charges  prepaid. 
Catalogue  free. 

Plymouth  Cream  Separator  Company,  Plymouth,  Ohio. 


THISTLE-INE1 

Feb.  28, 1903. 
Gentlemen:  During  the 
pa.st  year  I  gave  your 
Thistle  ine  a  test  on  the 
Kent  County  Poor  Farm  in 
Paris  Township,  Mich.  I 
tried  iton  Canada  Thistles, 
Milkweed,  Yellowdock.Bur- 
dock.  Willows,  and  found  it 
does  kill  them  just  as  you 
claim  it  will  do. 

Very  resp’y,  N.  D.  Edmonds. 
Keeper  of  Kent  Co.  Poor  Farm. 

5  lb.  can  makes  5  gallons  of  the  liquid, 
$2.00.  Free  booklet  tells  all  about  it. 

THE  LINDGREN  CHEMICAL  CO. 

6  so,  IONIA  ST.  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.N.-Y.and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.’’  See  our  guarantee 8th page. 


Potato 

Growers 


If  you  want  your  team  to 
sift  those  potatoes  out  of 
the  soil  use  Hallock's 
Potato  Fork.  Run  by 
two  horses.  No  cog^s  to 
wear  or  break— hut  it 
runs  all  the  same.  Just 
send  us  your  name  and 
address,  and  we  will  tell 
you  all  about  it. 


D.  Y.  HALLOCK  A.  SONS, 
Box  805,  York,  Pa. 


SCALES 


FREIGHT  PAID 
BEST  QUALITY 

LOWEST  PRICE 

ON  TRIAL.  AIJ. 
SIZES.  FREE  LIST 

JONES  BING-  . 
HAMTON  N.  Y, 


TWO  OF  THE  BEST 

'^FROST-  , 

JBEST.^1 
SggaXcHEAPEST 

Railroad  Companies  In  the  world  have  purchased 
ind  constructed  over  300  miles  of  the  FROST  FENCE 
within  the  past  year.  They  know  a  good  thing 
and  use  it. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Portable  Fence 

Isnow  In  order.  You  have  it  In  THE  PAGE. 

PA(1K  IVOVEX  WIRE  EEXCE (  0.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


D/? 


Y/AIC 


THE  BROWNIE 
DUSTER 


Brownie  Duster,  -  .  .  §3.00 

Little  Giant,  -  -  -  -  .5.00 

Champion, . 7.50 

Mammoth  Champion,  -  -  15.00 

Jumbo,  -  -  .  .  .  25.00 

Descriptive  Circular  of  each  on  application. 

Also  Dry  Insecticides  and  Fungicides  for  these 
machines.  Agents  wanted. 

LEGGETT  &  BRO.,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


BEAULIEU’S 


HARDY  WHITE  ONIONS 

_  Lb.  $2.60.  Special  Offer;  The 

New  Onion  Culture,  by  T.  Greiner,  FREE. 

BEAULIEU,  Woodhaven,  N.  T. 


Seed  Buckwheat. — SI  per  bushel ;  bags 
free.  J.  S.  BULL,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


-Home-grown  Crimson  Clover 


For  Sale  Seed,  $3.50  perbu.;  Cow  Peas, 

$1.50  per  bu.  J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


M  1313  A  he  high  next  Fall; 

ID  E9  Ml  El  plants  are  scarce.  While 
they  last,  I  will  sell  the  leading  varieties:  1.000  for 
$1;  10.000  for  $7.50.  Shipped  safely  anywhere.  Circu¬ 
lar  free.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  Macedon, N.  Y. 


CELERY  FLANTS  I  CTRA  WHERRY  (Potted 
only  $1  per  1.000.  1  ^  Plants)  $1  per  100. 

Address  SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover.  Del. 


Celery  and  Cabbage  Plants  for  Sale.— 
Leading  varieties  carefully  packed  with  moss  in  bas¬ 
kets,  and  delivered  here  at  express  office.  Cash  with 
order.  Celery  plants  ready  .Tuly  1.  Cabbage  plants 
ready  now.  Write  for  varieties  and  prices. 

WOODLAND  FARM,  L  anastota,  Madison  Co..  N .  Y. 


Glenwood  Nurseries 

Most  complete  assortment  of  choice 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines 

Send  for  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  MORRISVILLE,  PA. 

60  miles  from  New  York;  30  miles  from  Philadelphia. 


SUCCEED  WHERE 

^  Largest  Nursery.  OTHERS  FAIL 

■  ^  Fruit  Book  Free.  Result  of  78  years  exp^e^ 

'stark  BRO*.  Loatalana,  Mo.;  Dansvllle.  N.  eu 


CRIMSON  GLOVER 

w  UCUDV  A  DDCCD  IIA  t 


In  sowing  this  valuable  clover,  it  is  important 
that  American  seed  is  used.  We  supply  genuine 
Delaware  seed  only.  Our  special  circular  describ¬ 
ing  uses  of  Crimson  Clover  is  mailed  free. 


BENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

Killing  Weeds. — They  never  take  a 
vacation.  Hot  or  cold,  wet  or  dry,  they 
go  on  forever.  Through  neglect,  our 
ground  has  become  very  foul,  and  just 
now  an  oversupply  of  rain  makes  it 
very  difldcult  to  decide  who  or  what  is 
really  boss.  A  few  days  of  prosperity, 
however,  I  hope  will  settle  the  matter. 
The  most  successful  weed-killing  I  have 
ever  seen  was  to  pitch  into  them  before 
they  came  in  sight.  This  was  hardly 
practical  this  year,  as  many  had  already 
possessed  the  land  ahead  of  us.  A  new 
garden  tool  (or.  at  least  new  to  me)  has 
come  under  my  notice  this  Spring.  It 
is  simple  in  construction,  but  quite  ef¬ 
fective  in  work,  and  in  hard  or  weedy 
ground  very  useful.  While  there  is  no 
discount  upon  the  wheel  hoes,  and  I 
find  them  always  willing  workers,  yet 
this  too  is  very  desirable  for  many  pur¬ 
poses.  The  wheel  is  15  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter,  with  handles  attached  and  bolted 
together  with  cross  piece  at  the  back 
end  like  a  push  cart.  The  digger  is  an 
ordinary  cultivator  tooth  fastened  to  a 
standard  and  securely  braced  between 
the  handles,  which  are  raised  or  lowered 
by  a  bolt  through  them  and  the  stand¬ 
ard,  to  suit  the  height  of  the  operator. 
A  neighbor  has  one  which  cost  him  50 
cents  exclusive  of  his  labor,  and  it  is 
all  the  cultivator  he  has  or  uses  in  a 
fruit  and  vegetable  garden  of  one  acre, 
and  there  are  no  weeds  allowed  to  grow. 

A  Cup  op  Cold  Water. — I  took  a  gar¬ 
den  to  work  on  shares  this  Summer. 
Not  that  I  could  see  much  profit  in  it, 
for  I  could  ill  afford  the  time,  but  there 
was  opportunity  to  aid  a  very  aged  wo¬ 
man,  blind  and  partially  deaf.  I  rea¬ 
soned  that  if  a  few  more  weeds  grew 
in  our  own  garden  there  was  chance  to 
kill  some  in  another’s,  and  perchance, 
let  a  little  sunshine  into  a  dark  home. 
Death  had  recently  deprived  her  of  an 
aged  husband  and  adopted  daughter, 
her  only  dependence,  so  far  as  interest¬ 
ed  help  was  concerned.  There  was  good 
ground  for  vegetables,  some  of  which 
had  already  been  planted  before  the 
daughter  was  taken.  Plum  trees  were 
promising  an  abundant  crop,  and  quite 
a  large  patch  of  strawberries  must  be 
cared  for.  These  must  all  go  to  waste 
unless  some  one  would  lend  a  helping 
hand.  The  surplus  products  could  be 
marketed  with  our  own,  my  wife  could 
step  in  with  a  word  of  cheer  or  hope, 
the  girls  could  sometimes  run  errands 
or  chatter  to  liven  up  the  dull  hours, 
and  thus  we  decided  that  our  services 
would  be  a  cup  of  cold  water  if  nothing 
more,  and  in  the  end  would  be  no  loss. 

The  Strawberry  Market. — We  are 
sometimes  led  to  mourn  over  the  fool¬ 
ishness  of  some  people’s  wisdom.  By 
the  downright  nonsense  of  some  of  the 
countryside  growers,  the  bottom  has 
nearly  fallen  out  of  the  strawberry 
market.  Two  weeks  ago  the  people  here 
were  paying  12  to  16  cents  per  box 
(shorts)  for  strawberries  and  they  were 
buying  lots  of  them  too.  Now  they  are 
worth  just  as  much  for  use,  one  time 
as  another;  but  people  will  buy  as 
cheaply  as  they  can,  and  have  a  right 
to  do  so.  The  foolish  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  that  the  growers  will  allow  them 
to  buy  so  cheaply.  Passing  a  store  a 
few  evenings  since,  I  saw  berries  of¬ 
fered  at  seven  cents  per  box.  I  inquired 
of  the  dealer  how  he  intended  selling 
next  day.  He  replied  that  he  did  not 
know  what  the  price  would  be.  I  said: 
“I  have  gilt-edge  berries  for  sale,  but 
rather  than  put  them  into  competition 
with  that  class  of  fruit,  and  at  such 
prices,  I  will  can  them.”  This,  he 
agreed,  was  good  practice,  but  he  re¬ 
plied:  “We  have  nothing  to  do  with 
making  the  price;  the  growers  do  that,” 
and  thereby  hangs  the  tale  of  foolish¬ 
ness.  The  growers  rush  into  town  with 
their  berries,  “field  run,”  or  just  as 
they  were  picked — good,  bad  and  indif¬ 
ferent.  They  begin  selling  from  house 
to  house  for  what  they  can  get.  The 
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next  thing,  they  hear  of  some  one  who 
has  been  selling  cheaper,  and  down  they 
come  on  their  price,  with  the  result  that 
in  an  hour  or  two  they  are  all  on  the 
run,  and  fighting  with  each  other  to 
see  who  can  sell  cheapest.  Then,  after 
selling  all  they  can  in  that  way,  away 
they  rush  to  the  stores  and  leave  the 
remainder  of  their  berries  to  be  sold  for 
whatever  they  will  bring.  Going  out 
of  the  store  above  referred  to  I  called 
on  a  party  who  wanted  berries  for  can¬ 
ning.  I  said:  “I  have  the  fruit,  but  it 
is  select,  and  the  price  will  be  accord¬ 
ingly  high.”  The  next  morning  she 
passed  three  or  four  stores  where  ber¬ 
ries,  such  as  they  were,  were  retailing 
at  seven  cents  per  box  and  paid  me  10 
cents  in  quantity  at  the  house.  Our 
small  berries,  which  were  equally  good 
as  the  unsorted  ones  on  sale  at  the 
stores,  were  made  into  jam,  and  esti¬ 
mating  them  at  seven  cents  which  oth¬ 
ers  were  sold  at,  it  averaged  nine  cents 
for  the  entire  lot.  If  we  can  ever  learn 
the  lesson  that  culls  mixed  in  with 
fancy  fruits  inevitably  bring  the  prices 
of  the  latter  down  to  the  value  of  the 
former,  we  shall  have  gained  a  valuable 
point  in  the  packing  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  also. 

Some  of  the  Crops. — The  Lima  and 
Golden  Wax  beans  were  not  planted 
early,  but  are  making  rapid  headway. 
Warmer  weather  and  less  rain  would 
give  better  growth,  with  less  chance  of 
rust.  The  first  day  that  comes  and 
closes  without  rain  they  will  get  a  bath 
of  nitrate  of  soda  and  water,  which  will 
put  new  life  and  mettle  into  their  heels. 
The  transplanted  cucumbers,  with  no 
accidents,  will  soon  begin  to  run,  but 
the  striped  beetles  are  disputing  the 
right  to  ownership  and  we  are  trying 
to  quiet  their  title  with  a  heavy  dose  of 
tobacco  dust.  The  wet  weather  is  de¬ 
laying  the  planting  of  the  pickle  crop, 
but  it  makes  the  transplanted  lettuce 
and  crops  of  that  sort  rejoice.  The 
perennial  or  tree  onions  are  all  going 
up  to  sets  now,  and  are  no  longer  of 
use  for  table  onions.  To  provide  for 
this,  however,  we  planted  the  common 
onion  sets  in  wide  rows  or  rather  sow¬ 
ed  them  quite  thickly.  Broad  shallow 
trenches  were  made  with  a  plentiful 
supply  of  hen  manure  mixed  in.  The 
sets  were  sown  thickly  with  only  a  light 
covering  of  soil.  They  are  returning 
their  thanks  for  the  fertilizer  with 
rapid  growth.  The  larger  ones  will  be 
thinned  out  for  green  onions  as  they 
come  on,  and  the  smaller  ones  left  to 
make  more  growth.  Some  growers  con¬ 
sider  this  the  most  economical  way  of 
growing  the  home  supply  of  onions, 
both  of  the  green  and  Winter  supply. 
Of  the  proposition  for  Winter  onions, 
however,  we  shall  be  better  able  to 
judge  by  further  experiments. 

Michigan.  j.  e.  m;orse. 


Preparing  Clofh  for  Frames. 

O.  8.,  Matatcan,  N.  J. — Will  you  repeat 
the  formula  for  coating  cloth  to  cover  cold 
frames  with  mixture  of  oil  and  raw  eggs? 

Ans. — The  proportions  are  two  thor 
oughly  beaten  eggs  to  .a  pint  of  raw  lin¬ 
seed  oil.  Keep  the  mixture  well  stirred, 
and  allow  one  coat  to  dry  before  apply¬ 
ing  another.  Three  or  four  coats  are 
needed. 

The  Corn  Crop  and  Humus. 

O.  TV.  S.,  Matawun,  N.  J.—Csm  you  or  any¬ 
one  else  prove  that  growing  corn  on  the 
same  ground  for  a  number  of  years,  with 
a  liberal  use  of  fertilizer,  increases  the 
humus  in  the  same  piece  of  land? 

Ans. — No,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
prove  that  growing  corn  year  after  year 
with  fertilizers  alone  would  increase  the 
amount  of  humus  or  vegetable  matter 
in  the  soil.  Experiments  have  clearly 
shown  that  the  reverse  is  true.  Corn 
draws  heavily  upon  the  supplies  of  hu¬ 
mus  in  the  soil,  more  so  than  most  oth¬ 
ers,  while  the  roots  and  stubble  do  not 
return  as  much  as  would  be  the  case 
with  grass  or  small  grain.  If,  however, 
at  the  last  cultivation  of  the  corn  we 


sow  rye  or  a  mixture  of  Crimson  clover 
and  turnips,  let  these  crops  grow 
through  the  Fall  and  early  Spring,  and 
turn  them  under  before  another  corn 
planting,  we  can  probably  keep  up  the 
full  supply  of  humus  in  the  soil  and 
even  increase  it  on  naturally  heavy 
soils.  It  is  a  fact  that  on  some  light 
soils  of  Long  Island  or  New  Jersey 
heavy  crops  of  corn  are  grown  year 
after  year  on  fertilizers  alone. 

Dwarf  Pears  and  Cherries ;  Fruit  Fertilizers. 

TV.  E.  O.,  Hammonton,  N.  J.—l.  I  have  been 
reading  your  article  on  "Pears  for  Quick 
Returns,”  page  429.  I  am  a  native  of  Or¬ 
ange  Co.,  N.  Y.  In  1869  I  set  some  dwarf 
pears  as  you  have  recently  recommended, 
that  is,  with  the  graft  six  inches  below 
the  surface.  I  left  them  there  in  the  Spring 
of  1874.  I  wrote  the  person  living  on  the 
place  In  1899,  who  said  they  were  30  feet 
high  and  had  borne  fruit  annually  until 
1898.  I  presume  the  roots  of  these  trees 
were  in  the  overflow  drain  from  the  cess¬ 
pool  I  put  in.  Do  you  think  trees  for  this 
section  are  better  for  us,  say  from  Corn¬ 
wall  or  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  than  from  .Mary¬ 
land  or  Delaware?  Which  is  the  best  dwarf 
pear  to  be  had  for  this  county  as  for  profit 
and  market?  2.  Are  there  any  dwarf 
cherry  trees,  say  White  Oxheart,  Gov 
Wood  or  Black  Tartarian?  3.  Do  you  be¬ 
lieve  in  high  cultivation,  using  first-class 
fertilizers  I  have  some  fine  Kieffer  pear 
trees  fertilized  for  two  years  past  with  400 
to  500  pounds  per  acre  of  fruit  and  vine 
fertilizer,  and  they  are  looking  well. 

Ans. — 1.  It  is  my  opinion  the  trees 
from  several  hundred  miles  either  to 
the  south  or  in  any  other  direction 
would  be  just  as  good  for  planting  in 
New  York  as  those  grown  in  nurseries 
there,  provided  they  were  transported 
without  injury,  which  is  by  no  means 
difficult.  Angouleme  (often  called 
Duchess),  is  the  most  profitable  pear  on 
dwarf  stock  of  all  that  are  grown  for 
the  market  alone.  Yet,  there  are  some 
good  fruit  growers  who  condemn  it 
even  for  that  purpose,  and  have  dug  out 
their  orchards  of  it.  It  bears  early,  and 
generally  quite  freely;  the  fruit  is  large 
and  attractive,  and  the  market  men  like 
to  handle  it,  because  of  little  loss  from 
rough  handling  or  decay.  2.  Cherry 
trees  are  rarely  dwarfed  with  success, 
and  I  know  of  no  place  to  recommend 
the  inquirer  to  procure  them.  I  would 
plant  trees  of  such  varieties  as  he  men¬ 
tions  as  are  on  Mazzard  stocks.  They 
will  not  sprout  under  ordinary  treat¬ 
ment.  3.  Yes,  I  believe  in  working  a 
tree  for  all  it  is  worth,  up  to  the  point 
of  not  injuring  it.  Give  it  high  living 
and  it  will  return  accordingly. 

H.  E.  V.  D. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
El.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  14th  page. 


Farm  Wagon  only  8:31.95. 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels  with 
Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Company- 
Quincy,  Ill.,  have  placed  upon  the  market  a  Fanner’s 
Handy  Wagon,  that  is  only  25  inches  high,  fitted 
with  24  and  30  inch  wheels  with  4-lnch  tire,  and 
sold  for  only  $21.95. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  the  best  material  through¬ 
out,  and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set  of 
new  wheels,  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year,  v  Cat¬ 
alogue  giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed  upon 
application  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Co., 
Quincy.  Ill.,  who  also  will  furnish  metal  wheels 
at  low  prices  made  any  size  and  width  of  tire  to  fit 
any  axle. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  large»t  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  Cd 

HAVANA,  ILL 


Til#  Gem  Fall-Circle  baler,  lighteet,  itrongeet,  cheepeet 
baler.  Mode  of  wroagbt  iteel.  Operated  by  1  or  2  horiei. 
Balei  10  to  15  tom  a  day.  Bold  on  6  daya’  trial.  Oatologne 
jreo^Addre»i gEO^ERTEL  CO.,  Qnlacy,  IlL 


NOW 

is  the  time  to 

Enjoy  Buggy 
Riding 

Get  a  Famous 


Split  Hickory 
Special <>—  ■  ■  — 


Buggy  Only 


and  enjoy  yourself.  30  Days  Free  Trial  Allowed. 
Guaranteed  for2y  ears.  Sold  direct  to  you 
hy  the  makers.  Everything  yon  want  in 
vemcles  we  m  ake.  Get  our  Ca  talogue. 

Carriage  Mfg.  Co. 
station  89  “Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


U.S.  FARMER’S  SPECIAL’3g2? 

This  grand  Buggy  Otter  is  described  in  our 
V'UKB  vehicle  book.  When  you  buy  direct 
from  our  factory  you  save  middlemen’s  profit 
and  get  our  2  years  guarautee.  Satisfaction 
and  safe  delivery  guaranteed  or  money  refun-i 
ded  and  freight  charges  paid.  Buggies  |21.SoA 
Runabouts  |26, Phaetons  $46.50,  Harness  $4.25. 

Write  today  for  Money  Saving  Catalogue, 

U.  S.  Buggy  &  Cart  Co.,  B  637,  Cincinnati,  O. 


30  YEARS  SELLING  DIRECT 


no.  8S1 — Surrey.  Price  $68. 
Aa  good  os  sells  for  $40  more. 


We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
Vehicles  and  Harness  in  the  world 
selling  to  consumers  exclusively. 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENT.S 
butship  anywhere  forexamina- 
tion,  guaranteeing  safe  deliv¬ 
ery.  You  are  out  nothing  if  not 
satisfied.  We  make  195  styles  of 
and  65  styles  harness. 

Visitors  are  always  welcoms 
at  our  factory. 

Large  Catalogue  FREE.  ^44 — Light  Stanhope.  Price  $58.50. 

Send  for  it.  As  good  as  set  Is  for  $35  more. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFG.  CO.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


CLIMAX  ENSILAGE  aid  FODDER  CUTTERS 

CI.IMAX  Cutters  are  the  latest  development  in  Ensilage 
Machinery.  They  cut  and  deliver  the  silage  at  one 
operation.  They  require  less  power  to  operate  than 
any  other.  They  are  strong.  They  are  simple  in  con¬ 
struction  and  have  few  wearing  parts.  Repairs  bill  is 
light.  Absolutely  guaranteed.  Cutting  device  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  best.  You  will  save  time,  trouble,  and  worry 
by  getting  the  CLIMAX.  Write  for  our  catalogue — it’s 
free. 

“The  Complete  Machines” 
WARSAW-WILKINSON  CO., 

WARSAW,  N.  Y. 


OHIO 


»»  STANDS 
FOR 


The  1903  "Ohio”  Blower  Elevators  solve  the 
blower  problem.  The  best  in  the  past,  they  are  still  further  improved,  and  will 
unquestionably  cut  and  elevate  the  most  feed  or  ensilage  for  the  power  re¬ 
quired.  “Ohio”  machines  work,  and  our  absolute  guarantee  goes  with 
every  machine.  New  Patent  Applied  For  interchangeable  Shrewder  Blade 
for  all  sizes.  Everything  complete  in  one  machine. 

To  know  all  the  good  points  you  must 
have  our  new  1903  catalogue  or  ask  the  man 
who  has  an  “Ohio.”  Thousands  of  "Ohio” 
machines  have  made  thousands  of  satisfied 
owners.  Self-feed  increases  capacity  1 
and  75%  labor  feeding.  Write  for  1903 

'  The  Silver  Nanufacfuriivg  Co., 

Established  1854-.  Salem,  Ohio.  \ 
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;  Ruralisttis  ; 

NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

The  Distressing  Drought. — The  rain¬ 
fall  for  the  latter  half  of  April,  the  en¬ 
tire  month  of  May  and  the  first  week 
of  June  in  this  locality  did  not  sum  up  a 
measurable  trace.  The  steady  dispersion 
of  soil  moisture  was  unchecked  for  over 
50  days  at  what  is  normally  the  season 
of  greatest  vegetative  activity.  The  ef¬ 
fects  of  this  unusual  early  Spring 
drought  will  long  be  noticed,  in  dimin¬ 
ished  crops  and  the  halting  recovery  of 
late-set  trees  that  have  survived  the  or¬ 
deal.  The  local  conditions  were  very  dis¬ 
tressing  until  relieved  by  gentle  but  per¬ 
sistent  rains  June  7  and  following  days. 
The  effect  on  apparently  dying  plants 
of  herbaceous  character  seems  almost 
magical.  The  burnt-out  lawns  and 
drooping  perennials  revived  in  a  few 
hours.  Berries  that  appeared  past  re¬ 
demption  one  day  plumped  out  into  fair 
size  and  good  quality  the  next.  We  may 
imagine  established  plants,  as  soil  mois¬ 
ture  lessens,  throwing  out  innumerable 
root  fibers  pressed  closely  to  the  minute 
soil  particles  in  order  to  absorb  the 
moisture  films,  charged  with  plant  food. 
Evaporation  from  exposed  surfaces  in¬ 
creases,  growth  stops,  and  the  less  use¬ 
ful  parts  perish.  The  plant  fails  visibly 
and  seems  about  to  die  when  a  timely 
soaking  fills  the  collapsed  cells  and  dis¬ 
solves  the  accumulated  nitrates  and 
available  chemicals  in  the  soil.  One  can 
understand  how  rapid  the  recovery  and 
vigorous  the  subsequent  growth  can  be, 
if  there  has  been  no  great  loss  of  vital 
parts,  while  moisture  and  the  accumu¬ 
lated  food  supplies  last.  It  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  with  woody  plants,  especially 
conifers  and  those  having  sap  of  a  resin¬ 
ous  nature.  They  may  and  do  survive 
long  droughts,  but  recovery  is  slow  and 
uncertain  if  much  checked. 


exceptionally  favorable  for  insect  activ¬ 
ity,  and  a  full  set  of  fruits  resulted.  Cur¬ 
rants  and  gooseberries  are  now  on  the 
safe  side,  and  will  ju’obably  ripen  mosi 
of  their  settings.  Many  old  currant 
canes  died  out,  but  young  and  vigorous 
shoots  carry  their  load  well.  Dewberries 
and  blackberries  only  need  continued 
moist  weather  to  mature  a  banner  crop. 

Tirii  June  Droi»  of  stone  fruits  is  the 
most  complete  in  our  experience.  About 
90  per  cent  of  peaches  and  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  plums  on  our  trial  trees 
have  cheerfully  parted  company  with 
the  branches,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  An 
extensive  natural  thinning  was  expected, 
as  most  bloom  buds  were  harmed  by  the 
April  freeze,  the  weather  was  unfavor¬ 
able  for  pollination  during  much  of  the 
blooming  period  and  the  curculio  has 
given  the  scattered  fruits  his  preferred 
attention  throughout  the  uninterrupted 
dry  weather.  Shiro,  one  of  Burbank’s 
hybrid  Japan  plums,  makes  the  best 
showing  just  now  in  its  class,  and  Car¬ 
man  takes  the  same  rank  among 
peaches.  There  are  no  cherries  worth 
mentioning,  and  the  birds  continue  to 
patronize  the  strawberry  plantings  later 
than  usual.  Robins  and  catbirds  have 
keen  eyes  for  the  choicest  specimens, 
and  seldom  fail  to  leave  traces  of  their 
discriminating  approval.  The  losses  of 
high-class  fruits  from  these  energetic 
depredators  is  now  a  serious  matter. 

Pome  Fruit-s  hold  on  well.  Where 
young  apples  are  seen  there  appears  to 
be  a  fair  chance  of  getting  good  fruits. 
A  few  varieties  are  well  loaded,  but 
many  trees  bore  no  blossoms.  The  foli¬ 
age  looks  well  where  not  troubled  with 
aphids.  There  are  more  quinces  than 
usual,  but  the  pear  indications  tend  to¬ 
ward  almost  complete  failure,  especially 
among  Kieffers.  We  should  regard  a 
shortage  of  this  canning  variety  with 
little  regret,  as  there  has  been  a  heavy 
surplus  for  several  past  years.  A  few 
Bartletts  and  table  varieties  have  sparse 
settings  of  fruits. 


AKMBTRONO  A  McKELVT 
Pittsburgh. 
BE’.MER-BAUMAN 

Pittsi'urgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  1 

I  Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN  1 

ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN ( 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION 

SOUTHERN 

SHIPMAN  . 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED  SEAL 

SOUTHERN 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  A  BROS  CO 
Philadelpliia. 

MORLEY 

Cleveland. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 


New  York. 


Chicago. 


iSt.  Louis. 


N  painting  the  use  of  Tur¬ 
pentine  saves  labor  and  the 

_  use  of  Dryer  saves  time,  but 

the  excessive  use  of  either  destroys 
the  paint. 

Safety  lies  in  using  Pure  White 
Lead  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil,  and 
having  the  paint  thoroughly 
brushed  out.  This  may  require  a 
little  more  time  and  labor,  but  it 
will  pay.  The  paint  will  be  satis¬ 
factory  and  it  will  last. 

If  iTiterested  in  paint  or  painting,  address 


National  Lead  Co.,  loo  William  Street,  New  York. 


RAPID  POTATO  SPRAYING. 

Hand  spraying  is  too  slow  for  the  potato  field.  For  the  grower  who  has  a  consider¬ 
able  acreage  the  ideal  machine  from  numerous  considerations  is  the 

WATSON  FOUR  ROW  SPRAYER. 

As  shown  Incut,  It  Is  a  60  f:sl.  tank  mounted  on  cart  which  atiaddles  two  rows  and  sprajs  four  rows  at  a  time. 
Perfectlj  automatic  In  all  working.  Power  Is  ^nerated  by  wheel  scaring  and  distributed  orer  plants  under 
Automate  agitator  keeps  mixture  stirred  and  brush  operates  to  clean  strainer  and  arold  elog^ng. 
and  nozzles  adjust  for  width  or  oarrownees.  Brass  pump  and  working  parts,  nothing  to  corrode,  no 
leather  or  rubber  TaWes.  Improved  Vermorel  nozzles.  Sprays  80  to  40  acres  per  day.  We  make  the  Orchard 
Monarch,  Empire  King,  Garfield  Knapsack  and  a  large  lino  of  sprayers  for  all  purposes.  Write  for  free  spray- 

ii^bcok.  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  2  I Ith  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
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RALPH  B.  CARTER  CO. 

26  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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CHARTER 

Gasoline  Engine. 

For  Grinding,  Shelling,  Fodder  Cutting, 
Threshing,  Ihimping,  Sawing,  etc. 

STATIONARIES,  PORTABLES,  SAWING 
AND  PUMPING  OUTFITS,  ETC. 

Send  for  Illust’d  Catalog  &  Testimonials. 

Siste  Your  Power  Maoda. 


CHARTER  GAS  ENGINE  CO.,  Box  26  STERLING,  ILL, 


CORN  SRELLERS 


We  manufacture  2  to  8  horse 


Sweep  Powers,  1  to  4  horse 
Tread  Powers,  I.evel  or  even 
id ;  5  sizes  irepurators,  Feed 
and  Ensilage  Cutters,  Feed  Mills, 
Saws,  Plows,  Steel  and  Wood 
Rollers,  Engines,  3  to  25  H.  P., 
mounted  or  stationary. 

MFG.  CO.,  Tatamy,  Pa 


Nurseries  Badly  Hit. — Young  nur¬ 
sery  stock  has  generally  lost  a  season’s 
growth,  and  many  new  plantings  are 
practically  lost.  Where  young  stock  was 
set  in  freshly  plowed  soil  and  kept  well 
cultivated,  some  of  it  came  through  in 
tolerable  condition,  but  the  ground  hard¬ 
ened  so  quickly  after  the  April  rains 
ceased  that  much  of  it  was  broken  up 
dry  and  lumpy.  The  demand  for  trees 
and  plants  was  early  checked  by  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  planting,  and  general  expecta¬ 
tions  of  an  unusually  busy  season  were 
not  realized.  This  extended  dry  weather 
hold-up  will  greatly  promote  Fall  plant¬ 
ing  of  many  varieties  in  the  near  future, 
where  conditions  are  favorable,  on  the 
theory  that  a  Fall-set  tree,  if  it  gets 
through  the  Winter,  has  a  much  better 
chance  of  surviving  adverse  Spring 
weather  than  one  newly  planted. 

Truok'ers  and  Farmers  have  suffered 
severely  by  direct  loss,  inability  to  get 
the  soil  in  planting  condition,  and  the 
necessity  of  radically  changing  the  sea¬ 
son’s  plans.  Prices  of  all  sorts  of  pro¬ 
duce  have  risen,  but  seldom  enough  to 
make  up  actual  shortages.  The  things 
to  do  now  are  to  get  in  the  largest  pos¬ 
sible  acreages  of  corn,  millet  and  other 
quick-grov/ing  forage  plants  to  replace 
the  vanished  hay  prospects.  Horse  pow¬ 
er  is  at  a  premium.  The  anxiety  to  pre¬ 
pare  corn  ground  before  the  soil  can 
again  dry  is  so  great  that  five  or  six 
teams  are  put  in  a  field  where  one  or 
two  usually  do  the  plowing,  and  similar 
energy  is  shown  by  gardeners  who  have 
large  blocks  of  vegetable  plants  to  set 
out.  Peas,  spinach  and  succulent  vege¬ 
tables  generally  are  near  failure,  hut 
midsummer  crops  have  yet  a  fair 
chance,  if  they  get  well  started. 

Bush  Fruits  promise  remarkably  well 
on  the  whole,  though  the  yellow  foliage 
of  many  upland  raspberry  plantings 
bears  witness  to  the  desperate  fight  with 
the  drought.  The  blooming  period  was 


A  Riot  of  Insects. — A  long  drought 
usually  favors  the  multiplication  of  in¬ 
sect  pests.  Rains  scatter  and  destroy 
the  young,  while  the  survivors  often  fail 
to  make  great  headway  on  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  vegetation.  The  cutworms  found 
scant  comfort  among  the  seedlings  that 
failed  to  come  up,  and  the  plants  that 
could  not  be  set  owing  to  the  drought, 
and  the  Potato  beetles  sat  in  vain  on 
the  clods  throughout  the  dry  weary  days 
waiting  for  the  potatoes  in  their  dusty 
beds  to  sprout,  but  the  Asparagus  beetle 
came  in  unprecedented  hordes,  needing 
constant  effort  to  save  young  beds,  while 
aphids  and  leaf  hoppers  covered  the 
young  growths  of  shrubs  aud  trees,  both 
fruit  aud  ornamental,  to  an  extent  not 
seen  for  many  years.  The  prevalent 
Rose  bug  found  his  Waterloo  in  the 
many  chilly  days  and  nights  We  have 
never  seen  late  Deutzias,  roses,  chestnut 
blooms  and  the  white  flowers  of  the 
season  so  free  from  this  clumsy  and  dis¬ 
gusting  beetle.  He  usually  does  not  stay 
long,  but  effectually  blights  the  beauty 
of  everything  he  touches  while  his  reign 
lasts.  Hot  weather  is  essential  for  ac¬ 
tivity  among  Rose  chafers,  aud  it  may 
be  that  our  grapes,  now  exceptionally 
promising,  will  escape  serious  injury 
from  their  depredations.  w.  v.  f. 


SoiLiNO  Crops. — We  have  just  finished 
cutting  our  Alfalfa,  and  notwithstanding 
the  dry  weather,  it  averaged  about  two 
feet  tall,  and  is  one  of  the  best  early  crops 
we  have.  I  am  more  and  more  convinced 
that  the  question  of  soil  inoculation  is  an 
important  one  in  the  growing  of  Alfalfa, 
and  we  are  now  conducting  experiments 
further  to  study  this  point.  Our  Spring 
forage  crops  have  been  very  good  indeed, 
and  we  have  had  an  abundance  of  food  up 
to  the  present  time.  There  will  be  a  short¬ 
age  after  the  first  of  July,  as  no  crops 
planted  recently  have  come  up,  and  there 
was  no  progress  until  since  the  rain,  and 
then  it  will,  of  course,  require  a  month  or 
two  before  we  can  get  any. 

N.  J.  Exp.  Station.  e.  b.  voorhees. 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines. 

Organize  an  exchange  In  your 
community.  Full  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 

162  St.  Clair  Street, 

C  N.  301.  CLEVELAND,  O. 


READY 

ROOFING 

Buy  of  us  Direct  and 
Save  Money. 
Best  goods.  Our  prices 
surprise.  Write  us. 
s.  E.  McDonough  &  co. 
Dept.  C.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ARROW  BRAND 


Asphalt 
Ready  Roofing 

can  be  very 
advantageous¬ 
ly  applied  on 
SILOS,  Farm 
Buildings  or 
Sheds  by  any 


ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.  S’C' 


Sa  Piiie  St.,  New  York. 


free 


samples. 


F6r  residences,  barns,  poul - 
Itryrhouses  and  silo  Posi¬ 
tively  the  most  durable  and 
ecpndrnipaf.  roofing  on  the 
rntarket^  ^ny^  can  apply 
It^ii  Water"*  proof.  Contains 
no  tarT^^Wjll.  ribt.ni  Lasts 
indefinitely. 

--  SEND ’for  - BOOKLET  K. 

THE  STAHMRD  PAINT  CO; 

100  WiLUAM  St,,  New' York,. 


“FUMr 


kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceedingly  small.’’  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

“Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphi(le"i*easS' 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan.  N.  Y. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE, 

And  other  Insects  can  be  Controlled  by  Using 

Good’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale- 
Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

It  also  prevents  Curl  Leaf,  Endorsed  by  Entomolo¬ 
gists.  This  Soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  Insecticide. 

50-lb.  Kegs, $2.50;  100-lh.  Kegs,  $4.50;  Half-Barrel, 
270  lbs.,  3;^c.  per  lb.;  Barrel,  425  lbs.,  d)4c.  Large 
quantities.  Special  Bates.  Send  for  Circulars. 
JAMES  GOOD,  939  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


Fruit  Growers 
Don’t  Despair— 

Disparene 

Will  save  your  trees  and  fruit 

from  all  leaf-eating  insects  and  both 
broods  of  the  codUng-nioth.  No  otlier 
will  do  this.  Safest  spray  to  use.  Never 
injures  most  delicate  foliage.  Used  and 
endorsed  by  the  largest  orcliardists  and 
foresters,  tree  wardens,  park  superintend¬ 
ents  everywhere.  Economical  because  it 
kills  the  insects,  and  remains  on  foliage 
entire  season;  not  affected  by  heavy  rains. 

Professor  Sanderson,  Delaware,  s;iys: 
“  Very  much  superior  to  Paris  green  and 
destroyed  more  codling-moth  larvie.” 

Enough  for  a  large  orchard,  $4.25 
Enough  for  75  gals,  spray  .  1.00 
2  lb.  sample . 50 


Large  illustraied  catalogue  free 

BOWKER 


INSECTICIDE 
COMPANY 

Address  nearest  office: 


Boston,  NewYork,  or  Cincinnati 


Professor  Green,  Ohio  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  says:  “Disparene  is  the  best  insecti¬ 
cide  to  use  against  Curculio  and  Canker- 
worm.”  ■> 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


I  have  had  over  a  dozen  requests  for  an¬ 
other  story  such  as  the  little  folks  at  the 
farm  like  to  hear.  As  some  of  these  re¬ 
quests  come  from  grown-up  folks  older 
than  I  am,  I  will  try  it.  I  hope  there  will 
be  “practical”  matter  enough  elsewhere  to 
satisfy  the  people  who  are  not  Interested 
in 

Cousin  Woodchuck  and  the  Ghost.— It 
was  at  the  end  of  a  cold  June,  day  which 
had  made  one  think  of  October.  I  started 
a  fire  in  the  fireplace  as  night  came  on, 
and  as  the  old  fence  rail  cracked  and 
sparkled,  we  drew  our  chairs  up  into  the 
fire  glow.  Aunt  Sarah  started  the  call  for 
a  story,  and  the  children  began  to  beg. 

“Well,”  said  the  Hope  Farm  man,  “this 
ought  to  be  just  the  time  for  a  ghost 
story.” 

The  Madame  was  undressing  the  baby 
back  in  the  shadow,  but  her  face  was  in 
the  light  so  she  could  frown  at  the  Hope 
Farm  man  and  shake  her  head,  but  she 
was  in  a  small  minority  on  the  ghost  ques¬ 
tion. 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  the  Graft,  “I  have  seen 
’em  at  night!” 

The  little  folks  thought  they  were  very 
brave,  but  I  noticed  that  each  one  took 
pains  to  lean  up  against  one  of  the  grown¬ 
ups  during  the  story. 

“Well,”  said  the  Hope  Farm  man,  “I 
will  tell  a  story  in  three  parts.  Here  is 
the  first  one: 

“Young  Mrs.  Mollle  Cow  never  did  have 
much  sense.  She  always  thought  she 
would  like  to  wander  over  the  hill  into  the 
woods  to  see  what  she  could  find.  One  day 
the  farmer  put  a  rope  and  halter  on  her 
and  tied  her  to  the  road  fence.  The  grass 
was  thick  and  green  there,  but  the  silly 
cow  was  not  satisfied  until  she  pulled  and 
pulled  and  finally  broke  a  board  off  the 
fence.  Then  she  made  a  run  along  the 
road  and  up  the  lane  to  the  hill,  with  the 
rope  and  board  dragging  behind  her. 

“It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  she 
ran  on  and  on  till  she  came  to  a  wild 
country  full  of  brambles  and  thick  bushes. 
The  sun  began  to  go  down,  and  the  shad¬ 
ows  began  to  deepen,  and  the  cow  began  to 
feel  that  she  had  had  all  the  fun  there  is 
in  running  aw'ay.  She  turned  around  to 
go  home,  when  ail  at  once  she  found  that 
she  was  tied  fast!  Tlie  board  on  that  rope 
had  caught  on  a  bush,  and  the  more  she 
tried  to  pull  it  out  the  faster  it  stuck.  She 
was  caught! 

“Now  let  us  think  how  we  would  like  to 
be  held  fast  in  a  strange  and  lonely  field, 
with  night  coming  on  and  any  quantity  of 
sounds  all  around  us.  It  grew  darker  and 
darker,  and  just  as  the  last  twilight  was 
going,  the  poor  cow  heard  something 
creeping  through  the  bushes  around  her— 
put,  pat,  patl  All  of  a  sudden,  under  a 
thick  tree,  two  bright  eyes  shone  like 
little  balls  of  fire!” 

It  w'as  a  strange  thing,  but  just  at  this 
part  of  the  story  the  fire  let  out  a  series 
of  loud  cracks,  and  the  flame  seemed  to 
hide  behind  a  big  log  until  the  light  went 
down  and  we  saw  two  glowing  places  in 
the  fire!  The  Madame’s  face  was  a  danger 
signal,  and  the  Hope  Farm  man  was  trim¬ 
ming  his  words  with  care,  so  as  not  to  get 
too  close  to  the  something  which  shone  in 
the  big  eyes  of  the  little  folks. 

Judge  Lynx  Appears.- “I  am  sorry  to 
tell  it,  but  that  was  Judge  Lynx  looking 
out  from  that  tree!” 

Every  little  face  was  in  despair  at  that 
announcement,  for  Judge  Lynx  is  the 
sworn  enemy  of  their  animal  friends.  The 
fire  was  burning  low  now— so  low  that 
Aunt  Sarah  reached  over  to  punch  It  into 
better  spirits  with  the  poker! 

“Judge  Lynx  was  hungry— he  had  had  no 
food  for  two  days,  and  Mrs.  Lynx  and  the 
four  children  were  hungrier  still.  When 
he  saw  the  cow  tied  fast  in  the  bushes  he 
thought  his  dinner  was  in  sight.  He  didn’t 
dare  to  attack  her,  because,  though  she 
was  tied,  her  horns  were  sharp,  so  he  de¬ 
cided  to  wait  until  she  grew  faint  and  weak 
for  lack  of  food  and  water,  and  then  pull 
her  down!  He  made  sure  that  the  rope 
was  fast  and  then  ran  home  to  his  den 
under  a  rock.  Mrs.  Lynx  was  waiting  for 
him  in  no  gentle  mood. 

“  ‘Where  is  the  meat  for  supper?’  said 
she.  ‘You  are  a  nice  man  to  provide  for 
your  people.  You  have  no  business  to  have 
a  nice  family!  I  have  a  notion  to  go  to 
work  myself!’  Judge  Lynx  found  It  best  to 
be  polite  to  his  wife,  no  matter  how  he 
treated  others. 

“  ‘Why,  my  dear,’  he  said,  ‘I  have  found 
meat  for  a  week.  It  isn’t  exactly  ready 
to  serve  yet,  but  with  your  valuable  help 
I  can  secure  the  finest  meal  of  beefsteak 
you  ever  tasted.’ 

“  ‘Don’t  ray-dear  me,’  said  Mrs.  Lynx. 
‘I  know  you  of  old.  If  you  don’t  attend  to 
the  wants  of  your  family  you  will  have  a 
few  wants  of  your  own  that  need  atten¬ 
tion.’ 

“Then  Judge  Lynx  told  his  plan.  They 
were  all  to  go  back  and  hide  in  the  bushes 


and  try  to  scare  the  cow  to  death,  or  weary 
her  out.  So  with  much  grumbling  Mrs. 
Ijynx  and  the  children  went  back  and  made 
a  liorrible  noise.” 

Here  the  Hope  Farm  man  tried  to  give 
an  imitation  of  this  noise,  but  the  Mad¬ 
ame’s  eye  seemed  to  get  into  his  throat, 
and  set  him  to  coughing.  The  little  folks 
all  looked  around  Into  the  shadows  with 
great  care,  and  Aunt  Sarah  punched  up 
the  fire  again. 

“Judge  Lynx  had  a  very  quick  ear.  All 
at  once  he  stopped  to  listen.  Then  he 
nudged  Mrs.  Lynx  and  said:  ‘Run  down 
to  the  old  pine  tree  and  bring  up  what  you 
will  find  there;  we  shall  need  a  ha’rnt  to 
help  us.’  Mrs.  Lynx  grumbled  as  usual, 
but  went  off  and  soon  returned  w'lth  what 
she  found. 

Johnny  Bee  on  Deck.— “It  happened  that 
Johnny  Bee  had  been  very  busy  that  day. 
He  was  slowly  flying  home  with  two  bags 
full  of  honey.  In  order  to  make  a  short 
cut  he  flew  over  this  field.  All  at  once  he 
heard  the  most  awful  noise  a  mortal  ever 
heard.  It  was  enough  to  scare  anybody. 
Johnny  Bee  had  a  good  heart,  and  he 
thought  some  of  his  friends  might  be  In 
trouble,  so  he  flew  back  to  see  what  It  was 
Just  as  he  got  near  the  bushes  a  fearful- 
looking  thing  jumped  up  right  In  his  path. 
Great  horns  stuck  out  on  either  side,  there 
were  great  holes  where  there  should  have 
been  eyes,  and  you  could  look  right  through 
a  great  mouth  and  see  the  moon  beyond! 
This  thing  went  bobbing  around  and  of  all 

the  noises  you  ever  heard” - 

Eight  little  eyes  saw  all  this  in  the  fire¬ 
light,  and  their  size  showed  that  the  Hope 
Farm  man  had  come  within  a  hair  of  the 
danger  line.  It  was  a  good  thing  that  just 
then  the  fire  snapped  out  a  spark  that 
made  one  of  the  children  dodge. 

“Johnnie  Bee  had  good  nerves,  but  when 
he  saw  the  moon  through  the  mouth  of 
that  ‘ha’rnt’  he  thought  he  would  save  his 
honey  bags,  so  he  turned  and  flew  home 
for  dear  life.  By  this  time  the  poor  old 
cow  had  twisted  her  rope  around  her  neck 
and  was  so  faint  she  was  almost  ready  to 
fall.  Mrs.  Lynx  wanted  to  run  in  and 
finish  her,  but  the  Judge  was  too  much  of 
a  coward  to  risk  it. 

“Johnny  Bee  made  what  I  may  call  a  bee¬ 
line  for  home.  As  he  was  working  hi.s 
wings  as  fast  as  he  could  he  heard  a  well- 
known  voice  call: 

“  ‘Good  evening,  Johnny  Bee— what’s  your 
hurry?’ 

“He  was  so  frightened  that  he  had  for¬ 
gotten  he  was  close  by  the  hole,  and 
there  were  Cousin  Woodchuck,  Brother 
Rabbit  and  Squire  Possum  taking  a  little 
fresh  air.” 

You  should  have  seen  how  the  doubt  and 
fear  faded  out  of  the  little  faces  when 
Cousin  Woodchuck  came  into  the  story. 
The  children  pin  their  faith  to  the  brain 
of  this  awkward  and  squatty  little  animal. 

I  wish  I  could  make  grown-ups  have  simi¬ 
lar  faith  in  my  ability  to  help  the  troubled. 

“Johnny  Bee  was  glad  to  stop  and  rest. 
He  told  his  story  and  his  voice  trembled 
as  he  described  that  terrible  ha’rnt. 

“  ‘Nonsense,’  said  Cousin  Woodchuck, 
‘there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  ha’rnt.  Some 
bad  work  is  going  on  over  there.’ 

“  ‘Well,’  said  Johnny  Bee,  ‘I  saw  him,  and 
if  you  could  see  him  you  would  say  the 
same  thing.’ 

“  ‘Where  is  he?”  said  Cousin;  ‘you  lead 
the  way  to  him.’ 

“So  Johnny  Bee  unloaded  his  honey  bags 
and  led  the  way.  Pretty  soon  they  heard 
the  awful  noises.  Brother  Rabbit  said  he 
was  well  satisfied  and  wanted  to  go  back. 
Squire  Possum  was  almost  persuaded,  too, 
and  when  he  saw  that  head  with  the  holes 
in  it,  above  the  bushes,  he  was  all  ready 
to  quit.  Cousin  Woodchuck  was  a  little 
staggered,  too.  He  shaded  his  eye  with 
his  paw  and  had  a  good  look  at  the  ‘ha’rnt,’ 
and  then  he  said;  ‘Now,  Johnny  Bee,  1 
think  that  is  a  fraud  and  you  can  prove 
it.  I  want  you  to  take  a  good  running 
jump  and  aim  about  three  inches  below 
that  mouth  and  let  out  your  sting  hard. 
Then  what  follows  will  prove  whether  it’s 
a  ha’rnt  or  not.’ 

“Johnny  Bee  didn’t  relish  the  job,  but 
the  others  egged  him  on,  and  so  when  the 
‘ha’rnt’  stopped  howling  a  moment  he 
made  a  running  jump  and  let  out  his  sting 
to  full  length.  I’ll  give  you  my  word  that 
a  yell  went  up  that  you  could  have  heard 
for  half  a  mile.  That  head  fell  right  down 
on  the  ground,  and  such  a  running  and 
scampering  you  never  did  hear.  Then  it 
all  came  out.  The  ‘ha’rnt’  was  nothing  but 
our  old  friend  Judge  Lynx.  Mrs.  Lynx  had 
brought  him  the  skull  of  an  old  dead  cow, 
and  the  tricky  old  Judge  had  been  holding 
it  on  his  head  with  both  paws.  That  was 
what  they  saw  in  the  moonlight.  Johnny 
Bee  stung  him  right  in  the  eye  and  It  hurt 
him  so  that  he  dropped  the  skull  and  ran 
for  his  life  with  Mrs.  Lynx  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  at  his  heels.  It  didn’t  take  Cousin 
Woodchuck  long  to  run  in  and  gnaw  the 
rope,  and  this  set  the  cow  free.  Almost 
before  he  had  finished  they  saw  a  lantern 
coming  and  the  farmer  and  his  boy  found 
the  cow  and  led  her  home.  She  had  all 
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the  running  away  she  wanted.  Cousin 
Woodchuck  and  his  friends  went  home, 
where  Johnnie  Bee  passed  around  his 
honey.  As  for  Judge  Lynx  his  eye  was  in 
bad  shaiie.  He  wanted  to  go  to  bed  and 
nurse  it,  but  Mrs.  Lynx  turned  on  him 
and  scratched  him  so  that  he  had  to  go 
down  to  the  brook  and  lie  all  night  with 
his  wounds  in  the  cold  water.  Between 
Cousin  Woodchuck  and  his  wife  he  may 
be  honest  yet.” 

Bedtime  came  with  the  end  of  the  story, 
and  the  little  folks  were  in  great  glee  ai 
the  sad  plight  of  Judge  Lynx.  They 
agreed  that  it  served  him  right,  that 
it  doesn’t  pay  to  run  away  from  a 
good  home,  that  we  should  always  stay 
right  by  our  friends,  and  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  possible  as  a  ghost  or  “ha’rnt,” 
and  that  Johnny  Bee’s  method  of  exposure 
is  a  good  one.  I  sincerely  hope  that  these 
firelight  arguments  will  remain  fixed.  The 
niglit  was  thick  and  dull  outside,  a 
“creepy”  night  if  there  ever  was  one,  yet 
when  the  fire  slowly  faded  out  all  the  Hope 
Farmers  from  the  baby  to  Aunt  Sarah 
slept  the  sleep  of  the  just.  That  Is,  they 
dreamed  of  Cousin  Woodchuck  rather  than 
the  “ha’rnt.”  h.  w.  c. 

A  Blue  Outlook.— Regarding  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  farming  in  this  section  it  is 
very  serious;  farmers  have  been  cutting 
their  rye  for  fodder.  We  had  a  very  hard 
rain  June  10.  and  as  I  am  writing  this  it  is 
raining  very  nicely.  These  rains  will  help, 
but  we  need  a  good  soaking.  w.  a.  d. 

Chatham,  N.  Y. 

A  Brighter  Outlook.— Our  dry  spell  of 
over  50  days  came  to  an  end  June  7,  when 
and  since  we  have  had  nice  rains.  Farm¬ 
ers  were  becoming  quite  alarmed  over 
prospects;  they  are  feeling  better  now,  and 
if  frequent  or  ordinary  rains  come  from 
now  on  crops,  except  hay,  will  be  fairly 
good.  Pastures  were  getting  very  poor,  but 
will  revive  now  h.  b.  d. 

Angelica,  N.  Y. 

Baling  Hay  from  Field.— A  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  hay  grown  in  this  country  is 
baled  direct  from  the  shock.  The  hay  press 
is  located  at  a  convenient  distance  in  the 
field,  and  the  shocks  of  hay  are  hauled  up 
to  it  with  a  two-horse  rake,  which  gener¬ 
ally  takes  two  shocks  at  a  load.  If  well 
cured  hay  baled  in  this  way  does  not  spoil 
in  the  bale,  no  matter  how  closely  stored, 
and  sells  generally  as  well  as  hay  that  has 
been  stacked  and  salted,  although  it  seems 
reasonable  that  the  latter  way  is  the  best. 
However,  in  this  valley,  stock  of  all  kinds 
need  very  little  salt,  and  do  not  eat  much 
when  It  is  kept  constantly  before  them. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  by  reason  ol 
our  proximity  to  San  Francisco  Bay  on 
the  north,  from  which  direction  our  cool 
Summer  winds  come,  and  also  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  our  Winter  rains  come 
across  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  is  only  30  miles 
southeast.  I  recently  visited  a  stock  ranch 
on  the  summit  of  the  Coast  Range  which 
lies  east  and  south  about  50  miles,  ami 
found  that  the  cattle  on  the  range  ate  con¬ 
siderably  more  salt  than  ours. 

Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  h.  g.  keesling. 


ROUND  SILO 

The  “Philadelphia.” 

The  only  Perfect  Continuous 
Open  Front  Silo  made.  See  our 
Patent  Roof.  Ask  for  catalog. 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER, 

321  Vine  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Also  made  in  the  West  by  the 
DUPLEX  MFG.  CO.,  South 
Superior,  Wla. 


HORSE  POWERS, 

THRASHERS  Wood 
and  CLEANERS  Saws 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outflts.  Level  piITTCDC 
Tread, Pat. Governor, Feed  and  Ensilage  uU  I  I  uilo 

ELLISKEYSTONEiGR’LWORKS.Pottstown,Pa 

F.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Willet,N.y. 


DIRIGOSILO 

Manufactured  by 

D.B.  STEVENS  &  CO., 

AUBURN,  ME. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND 
PRICES  OF  THE 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  andWheatThrasher 

Conablned  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 


Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Rye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  ana 
tie  It  again  in  perfect 
bundles.Can  be  changed 
In  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Etnckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
i.tached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
tan  any  Thrasher  built  Send  for  catalogue  B  te 
•  I;*  GR.AN'P-FWBBlO  IXIMVANT.  Trov.  N- 


WET  AND  DRY  ROT  PREVENTED 

and  fence  posts,  sills  and  all  exposed  timbers  made  to 
last  indefinitely  by  llie  use  of  CONSIiltVO  WOOD 
PKKSEKVATI VE.  It  permeates  and  hardens 
wood,  prevents  working  of  wood  worms.  Insects,  etc. 
Cost  but  a  trifle.  Write  for  free  circular. 

SAMUKL  CABOT, Mfg.  Chemist, 

81  Kilby  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 


The  man  who  intelligently  buys  baling  inachim 
ery  will  investigate  the  features  of  economy  and 
practical  utility  wluch  liavemade 

Dederick’s  Baling  Presses 

world-famed.  Our  catalogue  contains  the  latest 
and  largest  variety  made.  We  want  you  to 
have  a  copy.  After  reading  it  your  knowledge 
won’t  permit  of  mistake  when  you  buy.  We 
send  It  free.  Write  for  a  copy  at  once. 

P.  K.  DEDKRICK'S  SOUS.  74  Tivoli  8t..Albany.  S.Y. 


Once  in  a  Lifetime^^  To  Buy  a  Gun, 


is  often  enough 


GUNS 


if  you  buy 
the  right  kind. 
The  right 
kind  is  the 

BAKER 
GUN. 

are  the  favorites 
of  shooters  who 
want  a  thorough¬ 
ly  reliable  gun 

for  hard,  all  around  service.  They  are  always  up-to-date  and  combine  with  the  best  qualities  of 
other  makes  the  important  feature  of  absolute  safety.  They  are  sold  at  prices  which  give  the  best 
possible  value  for  the  money.  We  will  send  you  our  Quarterly  describing  Baker  Guns  and  full 
of  interesting  reading  for  sportsmen,  free  a  year  on  receipt  of  postal. 

BAKER  GUN  AND  FORGING  COMPANY,  48  Liberty  St.,  BATAVIA, N.Y. 


SAW  MILLS  ARE  BEST. 


I  It  I  I  lAl  11  The  Price  ie  Right  Too. 
I/L  1 1  Known  the  World  Over. 

FARMERS’  $125  SAW  MILL 
Oiita  8000  Feet  L.aber  a  day  with  only  4  h.  p. 
DeLoach  Variable  Feed  Saw  Millg,  ItolOOh.  p., 
any  price.  DeLoach  Mill  Machinery,  Planers, 
Shingle,  Lath  and  Oom  Hills,  Water  Wheels,  etc. 
DeLaMB  Hill  Mfg.  Oo.,  Bex  800  Atlanta,  6a. 

Handsome  OatolocBC  Free  U  yea  cat  this  eat  aM 


ENGINES  AND  SEPARATORS 


There  is  no 
record  of  a  < 
FARQUHAR  BOILER 
ever  exploding. 


The  Farquhar  threshing  machinery  is  the  perfected  product  of  the  pioneer  manufacturers  of 
Grain  Separators  aodThreKhinK  Kngriucs*  It’s  the  most  durable  and  cheapest  thresh* 
iug  outfit  a  farmer  can  buy.  The  Celebrated  Ajax  Thremhlnff  Kng^lnet,  made  In 
sizes  from  4h.  p.  up,  have  seats,  foot  brakes,  and  two  injectors.  Provided  with  every  approved 
safety  appliance.  Farquhar  Separators  ha/e  every  advan-  . 

tage  of  capacity,  thoroughness  of  separation,  simplicity  and 
durability.  Kvery  part  thoroughly  tested.  Made  in  all 
styles  and  sizes.  Send  for  free  catalogue  of  Engines,  ^ 

Threshing  Machinery,  Saw  Mills,  etc. 


A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd 
York,  Pa.  , 
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“  A  SaUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  lo.ss  to  paid  sub.scribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trilling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans- 
uetio)i,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NK'W-YORKER. 

409  Pearl  Street.  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  27,  1903. 


Last  week  several  nurserymen  stated  that  they 
have  found  live  aphis  on  trees  which  were  fumigated. 
This  leaves  the  impression  that  fumigation  will  not 
entirely  destroy  these  insects.  It  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  the  entomologists  and  many  nurserymen  insist 
that  aphis  cannot  live  after  a  thorough  fumigation. 

♦ 

There  seems  no  good  reason  why  prices  lor  grain 
should  be  so  high.  They  have  gone  steadily  up  until 
eastern  stockmen  can  hardly  afford  to  feed  bran,  oats 
or  cornmeal.  There  was  once  a  time  when  the  law  of 
demand  and  supply  regulated  such  matters,  but  that 
now  seems  to  be  outlawed. 

* 

We  are  sometimes  asked  why  it  is  desirable  to  erect 
a  fine  building  for  the  Agricultural  College  of  New 
York.  Why  not  be  satisfied  with  a  cheaper  one?  Agri¬ 
culture  is  just  as  worthy  as  any  profession  on  earth. 
It  is  just  as  worthy  of  a  good  home.  It  must  take  no 
back  seat,  in  any  way.  The  agricultural  building  at 
Cornell  must  be  just  as  good  as  any  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  Why  not? 

* 

Sometimes  when  a  farmer  says  his  corn  will  produce 
grain  in  “100  days”  he  forgets  the  nights.  Such  a 
corn  at  the  South  might  not  succeed  at  the  North, 
where  the  nights  are  much  cooler  and  the  real  grow¬ 
ing  period  in  the  100  days  much  less.  There  are  2,400 
hours  in  100  days.  In  the  warm  climate  the  corn  may 
“grow”  2,000  hours  during  this  period,  while  400  miles 
farther  north  1,300  hours  may  be  the  limit! 

* 

For  cool  brutality  in  getting  rid  of  unpopular  rulers 
Servia  is  entitled  to  first  place.  No  defects,  moral  or 
otherwise,  of  the  late  king  and  queen  could  make  the 
shocking  murder  excusable,  and  the  offense  is  aggra¬ 
vated  in  the  eyes  of  all  civilized  people  by  the  matter- 
of-fact  way  in  which  those  in  authority  have  been 
conducting  newspaper  correspondents  through  the 
royal  apartments,  still  reeking  with  evidences  of  the 
ghastly  deed. 

It  is  easy  to  find  evidence  of  the  work  done  by  the 
American  Apple  Consumers’  League  in  every  large 
city  and  town  in  the  country.  Apples  are  now  served 
where,  five  years  ago,  they  were  never  heard  of.  All 
this  adds  to  the  demand  for  good  apples,  and  this  de¬ 
mand  grows  like  a  snowball.  First  one  man,  then  a 
dozen,  then  100,  then  1,000,  and  now  close  to  50,000 
went  about  calling  for  apple  in  some  form  at  every 
public  table.  The  end  is  nowhere  in  sight.  What  an 
object  lesson  this  is  of  the  power  in  a  simple  idea  if 
only  a  few  earnest  men  will  get  back  of  it  and  push! 

♦ 

We  seldom  attempt  to  advise  our  advertising  nur¬ 
serymen — they  know  their  own  business  best.  We 
think,  however,  that  they  would  be  wise  to  do  come 
of  their  advertising  through  the  Summer  and  Fall  in¬ 
stead  of  crowding  all  of  it  into  a  few  months  of 
Spring.  The  best  buyers  make  up  their  minds  slowly. 
If  they  see  the  name  of  an  advertiser  in  the  paper 
week  after  week  they  feel  that  they  know  him,  and 
when  the  time  comes  they  are  ready.  Nurserymen 
understand  that  the  buds  which  produce  this  season’s 
fruit  were  formed  last  year.  Their  business  is  devel¬ 
oped  in  much  the  same  way  by  constant  and  un¬ 
remitting  advertising.  This  growth  might  well  go  on 
through  the  entire  j'^ear. 


Few  people  understand  what  it  means  to  organize 
and  manage  a  season’s  work  in  farmers’  institutes. 
Ix)ng  before  the  speakers  are  to  begin,  the  whole  cam¬ 
paign  must  be  outlined  and  planned.  Dates  are  made, 
pertinent  topics  assigned  and  advertising  arranged 
for.  Even  now,  six  months  before  the  institutes  are 
to  begin,  this  preparatory  work  is  well  under  way, 
and  will  require  constant  attention  for  months.  These 
institutes  have  grown  in  importance.  They  now  con¬ 
stitute  one  of  the  most  practical  departments  of  agri¬ 
cultural  education,  and  should  be  strengthened  in 
every  possible  way.  A  farmer  can  help  by  telling  the 
director  what  topics  will  best  suit  his  neighborhood 
and  then  talking  “institute”  wherever  he  goes. 

* 

Will  it  be  possible  for  the  farmers  of  New  York 
State  to  defeat  the  canal  appropriation  at  the  next 
election?  Why  not?  There  is  no  popular  demand  for 
the  canal.  A  comparatively  few  shrewd  men  at  New 
York  and  Buffalo  are  working  hard  for  the  privileges 
which  this  money  will  bring  them.  The  average  citi¬ 
zen  in  these  cities  cares  little  about  it.  It  is  an  “off” 
year  in  politics  and  the  city  vote  will  be  light  except 
in  New  York,  where  a  mayor  is  to  be  elected.  On  the 
other  hand,  farmers  generally  oppose  the  canal,  and 
with  good  arguments,  while  the  city  people  are  in¬ 
different,  country  people  realize  what  it  means  to 
them.  With  these  conditions,  it  ought  to  be  possible 
to  poll  an  enormous  country  vote  against  the  canal 
and  thus  overcome  the  indifferent  feeling  in  New 
York.  It  is  worth  trying  at  least.  Organize!  Or¬ 
ganize!  Organize! 

Let  any  fair-minded  eastern  farmer  go  into  the 
States  west  of  the  Alleghenies  and  visit  the  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges!  He  cannot  fail  to  see  their  strength 
and  the  power  for  agricultural  development  which  is 
centered  at  them.  It  is  evident  that  in  these  States 
the  controlling  classes  believe  in  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion,  and  understand  that  the  educated  farmer  is  the 
best  asset  on  the  farm.  Look  for  the  cause  of  this 
and  you  will  find  that  what  we  may  call  the  true 
agricultural  spirit  is  responsible.  By  “spirit”  we  mean 
the  feeling  which  makes  a  farmer  believe  in  his  call¬ 
ing  and  claim  for  it  an  honorable  place  by  the  side  of 
any  business  or  profession.  It  is  this  spirit  which 
gives  power  and  force  to  agriculture  rather  than  the 
millions  which  have  been  dug  out  of  the  soil!  One 
great  reason  why  our  eastern  agricultural  colleges 
are  said  to  have  fallen  behind  those  of  the  West  n 
influence  and  power  is  because  this  agricultural  spirit 
is  lower  in  the  East,  absorbed  by  other  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness.  If  we  are  to  have  a  great  agricultural  college  in 
New  York,  we  must  revive  this  spirit  of  agriculture, 
and  first  of  all  believe  in  our  calling.  The  college 
cannot  create  this  spirit,  but  will  be  created  by  it.  Let 
every  farmer  who  believes  in  his  business  lend  his 
aid  in  building  up  a  true  farmers’  college. 

* 

The  best  field  of  wheat  we  have  seen  this  year  was 
on  the  farm  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College.  The 
straw  was  stiff  and  tall  and  the  heads  perfect.  When 
asked  what  manure  or  fertilizer  was  used  we  were 
startled  by  the  answer— “nothing  but  cow  peas!”  The 
vines  were  plowed  under  before  wheat  seeding.  On 
the  light  lands  of  northern  Michigan  we  found  farm¬ 
ers  using  cow  peas  freely  and  with  excellent  results 
on  soil  that  would  not  produce  good  clover.  The  cow 
pea  has  jumped  out  of  the  fields  at  the  experiment 
station  and  run  all  over  the  State.  It  is  pleasant  for 
a  “cow-pea  crank”  to  see  how  this  tough  little  friend 
of  farming  has  shown  its  worth  in  the  face  of  hard 
opposition.  Western  farmers  do  not  yet  realize  that 
one  of  its  great  uses  is  to  mix  a  complete  fertilizer  by 
adding  nitrogen  from  the  air  to  acid  phosphate  and 
potash.  They  will  learn  in  time  to  feed  the  cow  pea 
with  chemicals  as  a  bait  for  nitrogen.  In  the  college 
wheatfields  part  of  the  cow  peas  were  drilled  and  cul¬ 
tivated  and  part  broadcast.  All  were  plowed  under 
together.  It  is  easy  to  pick  out  the  difference  between 
the  drilled  and  broadcast  strips.  Where  the  peas  were 
drilled  the  wheat  is  better.  The  chief  reason  for  this 
probably  is  that  the  cultivation  induced  a  better 
growth  of  vine,  kept  the  soil  well  stirred  and  left  more 
moisture  in  the  soil  at  seeding,  and  thus  gave  a  better 
seed  bed.  That  wheatfield  contains  a  great  lesson  for 
Michigan  farmers  who  will  study  it  with  the  right  key. 

* 

Tiffi  correspondent  on  page  478,  who  i-efers  to  the 
extinction  of  the  sheep  industry  in  his  neighborhood 
resulting  from  the  hordes  of  worthless  dogs,  touches 
upon  a  very  grave  injustice  to  farmers  generally.  The 
fact  is  that  people  who  prefer  a  dog  to  a  sheep  ought 
to  pay  for  their  preference.  Even  a  nominal  dog  tax 
of  25  or  50  cents  a  head  is  not  paid  on  a  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  mongrels  running  at  large  in  many  rural, 
or  even  urban  communities.  .A  tax  as.sessor  told  us 


recently  that  people  he  visited  would  solemnly  affirm 
they  had  never  owned  a  dog  even  while  the  animals 
came  into  the  room  and  settled  down  in  their  accus¬ 
tomed  places.  As  a  result,  no  one  is  responsible  for 
the  misdoings  of  these  animals,  nor  is  there  sufficient 
revenue  obtained  to  indemnify  anyone  injured  by 
sheep-worrying.  We  believe  that  in  both  country 
and  city  every  licensed  dog  should  wear  a  numbered 
tag  on  his  collar  for  identification,  and  every  dog 
without  the  tag  should  be  confiscated  or  destroyed. 
The  license  fee  should  fie  $1  (in  some  of  the  cities  it 
is  now  $2),  and  no  dogs  should  roam  at  large  un¬ 
muzzled.  We  think  that  agricultural  organizations 
everywhere  should  unite  to  abate  this  dog  nuisance. 
No  owner  of  well-cared-for  and  well-disciplined  ani¬ 
mals  can  possibly  object  to  it.  An  intelligent  and 
good-tempered  dog  harms  no  one  when  properly  con¬ 
trolled;  he  is  a  loving  and  faithful  companion— a 
shield  against  loneliness  and  often  a  brave  defender 
against  danger  to  life  and  property.  But  this  is  no 
reason  why  a  useless  brute  .should  be  permitted  to 
mangle  and  destroy  a  flock  of  timid  sheep,  or  bring 
the  dangers  of  forest  and  jungle  into  civilized  life. 

♦ 

At  the  recent  nurserymen’s  convention  two  topics 
aroused  great  discussion.  One  was  the  old  question 
of  varieties  and  the  variations  of  stock  for  budding  or 
grafting;  the  other  the  treatment  given  the  smaller 
orders.  Prof.  Bailey  suggested  that  specimens  of  any 
given  variety  will  vary  greatly  in  their  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce  fruit  buds  or  make  a  thrifty  growth  of  wood.  He 
favored  using  buds  or  wood  from  these  superior  trees 
rather  than  to  take  them  from  the  nursery  row.  A 
few  nurserymen  agreed  with  him  that  this  careful 
selection  would  pay,  but  the  majority  seemed  to  think 
the  public  were  not  prepared  to  pay  the  increased 
cost  which  such  trees  would  represent.  One  prominent 
nurseryman  said  that  if  he  took  buds  from  a  well- 
selected  tree  and  used  them  in  a  nursery  row,  he  could 
not  see  why  the  wood  grown  from  those  buds  would 
not  answer  for  other  budding!  The  plan  of  taking 
pits  from  the  finest  peaches  seemed  to  meet  with  little 
favor.  Regarding  the  small  order,  a  majority  of  the 
nurserymen  present  took  occasion  to  explain  that 
they  take  greater  pains  with  the  small  orders  than 
with  the  large  ones.  They  do  this  because  they  feel 
that  these  small  orders  are  feeders  for  the  larger  ones. 
Another  prominent  nurseryman  said  that  years  ago 
his  firm  received  an  order  for  a  dozen  trees.  It  was 
during  the  rushing  season,  and  it  seemed  like  a  waste 
of  time  to  handle  this  small  order  while  more  profit¬ 
able  ones  were  waiting.  They  took  time  to  fill  the 
order  carefully.  They  did  not  receive  even  thanks  for 
their  pains,  and  had  forgotten  the  incident  when,  some 
years  later,  they  received  an  order  for  20,000  trees 
from  the  same  person,  who  was  delighted  with  his 
former  purchase!  The  experience  ought  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  in  the  packing  sheds  where  the  small  order  is 
regarded  as  a  nuisance  which  costs  more  than  it  brings 
in.  Thousands  of  small  buyers  know  that  there  are 
just  such  sheds, 

• 

BREVITIES. 

The  hog  believes  in  rool-pruning  the  pasture. 

Beet  sugar  and  beans  are  becoming  great  crops  for 
Michigan. 

The  canned  cherry  crop  will  be  short  in  Bergen  Co., 
N.  J.,  next  Winter. 

We  want  to  hear  from  anyone  who  has  successfully 
made  a  walk  from  coal  tar  and  furnace  slag  or  gravel. 

Mr.  Roadmaster,  have  you  looked  after  that  crop  of 
loose  stones  in  the  highway  and  the  foul  weeds  on  each 
side? 

With  hay  wholesaling  at  $20  to  $26  per  ton,  fodder  corn 
should  be  sown  on  every  bit  of  idle  land  at  all  suitable 
lor  it. 

Wouldn't  it  sour  your  temper  if  you  ordered  Dahlia 
roots  of  a  nurseryman  and  saw  them  sprout  up  into 
rhubarb? 

Let  those  who  follow  oats  with  wheat  try  a  crop  of 
cow  peas  between  the  two  crops.  Try  it  on  part  ol  ti.  ' 
field  as  an  object  lesson! 

iHE  eastern  Potato  bug  has  hard  luck  this  season. 
First  the  drought  kept  his  pasture  under  ground,  and 
now  the  cold  and  wet  give  him  the  “rheumatics.” 

Find  a  place  for  some  perennial  larkspurs  in  your 
border  of  hardy  plants.  They  are  cheaply  started,  and 
the  intense  blue  of  their  graceful  spikes  will  afford 
pleasure  to  all  who  look  upon  them. 

Which  animal  is  of  greater  value  to  society  In  general 
the  sheep  with  his  golden  hoof,  or  the  riotou.s,  unclean 
and  useless  dog  that  makes  sheep  raising  practically 
impossible  in  many  parts  of  the  country? 

Why  not  feed  Crimson  clover  hay  to  horse.s?  Because, 
when  the  clover  stands  too  long  before  cutting  the  heads 
become  hard,  with  little  hooks  or  spines  which  catch  in 
the  stomach  and  form  hard  balls.  There  Is  much  le.ss 
danger  to  cows. 

There  are  two  extremes  to  be  avoided  during  vaca¬ 
tion,  while  the  children  are  out  of  school;  one  is  to 
permit  them  to  run  wild,  without  home  training,  the 
other  to  lay  upon  them  continual  duties  that  leave  no 
time  for  wholesome  recreation. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


domestic. — East  St.  Louis  was  flooded  by  the  break¬ 
ing  of  a  railroad  embankment  June  10,  which  admitted 
the  overflow  from  the  Mississippi,  driving  10,000  persons 
from  their  homes,  and  drowning  60.  Many  endangered 
persons  were  reluctant  to  leave  their  homes  on  account 
of  the  depredations  by  river  thieves.  At  Alton,  Ill.,  the 
State  militia  was  called  upon  to  protect  property  in  the 
flooded  district.  Great  distress  has  followed  the  floods. 

and  urgent  pleas  are  made  for  outside  aid . 

Regular  troops  were  ordered  June  10  from  Fort  Grant 
and  Fort  Huachuca,  to  Morenci,  Ariz.  This  order  is  in 
response  to  a  telegram  to  the  President  from  Acting  Gov¬ 
ernor  Stoddard,  of  Arizona,  who  says  that  3,000  men, 
mostly  foreigners,  are  on  strike  at  Morenci.  This  is  the 
result  of  the  attempted  operations  under  the  eight-hour 
law  passed  by  the  last  Legislature.  The  miners,  of  whom 
many  are  Mexicans  and  the  rest  Italians,  refused  to  work 
under  the  law,  and  more  than  2,000  walked  out.  The 
smelter  men  joined  the  strike,  swelling  the  number  of 

strikers  to  3,500 . Twelve  bodies  of  persons  swept 

to  death  by  the  cloudburst  at  Clifton,  Ariz.,  June  10, 
have  been  recovered  and  authoritative  reports  place  the 
casualty  list  at  35.  Many  were  swept  down  stream  to 
the  San  Francisco  River  and  will  never  be  found.  Others 

are  buried  under  piles  of  dObris . Fire  at  West 

Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  June  9,  destroyed  the  Breakers,  a 
large  hotel,  and  other  property,  with  a  loss  of  about 

$700,000 . Heppner,  a  town  of  about  15,000  population 

In  eastern  Oregon,  and  Lexington,  a  village  of  300  popula¬ 
tion,  10  miles  north  of  Heppner,  were  destroyed  June  14 
by  a  flood  which  resulted  from  a  cloudburst.  Between 
275  and  300  lives  were  lost  at  Heppner,  where  115  bodies 
were  found  up  to  June  17.  The  number  of  lives  lost  at 
Lexington  is  unknown,  but  it  is  said  that  the  town  has 
been  depopulated.  From  the  details  gathered  from  every 
part  of  Morrow.  County,  where  the  damage  occurred,  it 
appears  that  a  giant  wali  of  water,  almost  house-top 
high,  bearing  on  its  crest  trees,  timbers  and  rocks,  de¬ 
scended  upon  Heppner,  the  town  farthest  up  the  valley. 
Many  people  were  at  evening  service  in  the  churches 
and  others  were  in  their  homes.  There  was  no  warning, 
buildings  crumbled  before  the  terrible  deluge,  and  hu 
man  beings  were  crushed  and  torn  to  be  submerged  and 
strangled  at  last  beneath  a  mighty  river  flowing  along 
a  course  where  10  minutes  before  hardly  a  trout  brook 
could  be  found.  Gathering  breadth  as  it  progressed  the 
water  rushed  on  down  the  valley,  sweeping  everything 
before  it.  Lexington  was  almost  entirely  submerged, 
and  the  loss  of  life  there  is  supposed  to  have  been 
greater  than  at  Heppner,  the  first  town  visited  by  the 
ueluge.  At  lone  the  waters  of  Wilson  Creek  were  aug¬ 
mented  by  a  mighty  volume  of  muddy  water  which 
came  down  from  the  hills  above.  Twenty-five  miles  of 
rich  and  prosperous  country,  thickly  populated  and  laid 
olt  into  squares  of  wheat  land,  just  turning  from  green 
to  gold,  and  dotted  with  farmhouses,  is  now  a  pathless, 
worthless  and  almost  lifeless  waste . Cloud¬ 

bursts  near  Park  City  and  Columbus,  Mont.,  June  14 
wrought  destruction.  There  appear  to  have  been  two, 
one  in  the  hills  north  of  Park  City  along  Valley  Creek, 
and  another  on  Keyser  Creek,  west  of  Columbus.  The 
flood  came  down  from  the  hills  in  a  great  wave.  The 
shearing  pens  of  C.  T.  Thomas,  nine  miles  north  of  the 
railroad,  were  swept  away  completely.  Several  hundred 
head  of  sheep  and  25  head  of  cattle  were  drowned.  Fur¬ 
ther  reports  tell  of  heavy  live  stock  damage . 

Surgeon-General  Wyman,  of  the  public  health  service, 
regards  the  danger  from  the  presence  of  bubonic  plague 
in  San  Francisco  as  successfully  passed.  There  have 
been  but  two  cases  there  since  January  1,  both  of  which 
were  fatal.  The  strict  surveillance  maintained  by  the 
San  Francisco  health  authorities  and  the  well-disciplined 
service  of  the  Federal  officials  have  combined  to  stamp 
out  the  dreaded  disease.  Chinatown  has  been  condemned 
by  the  city  authorities,  and  is  being  torn  down  and  re¬ 
placed  with  buildings  of  a  more  substantial  character, 
which  can  be  kept  clean. 


ADM  INIS'!  RATION. — A  postal  convention  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba,  continuing  in  force  the  present 
two-cent  letter  rate  between  the  two  countries  and  the 
present  systems  concerning  the  exchange  of  money  order 
and  registered  packages,  was  signed  June  16  by  Senor 
Quesada,  the  Cuban  Minister,  and  Postmaster-General 

. The  prospects  of  the  ratification  of  the 

Panama  Canal  treaty  by  the  Colombian  Congress  are 
extremely  dubious,  but  the  advices  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  are  so  conflicting  as  to  leave  the  officials  in  doubt 
as  to  the  outcome.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  senti¬ 
ment  in  Colombia  is  adverse  to  ratification.  The  advo¬ 
cates  of  ratification  seem  to  be  confined  principally  to  the 
three  provinces  of  Panama,  Cauca  and  Antloqula.  which 
make  up  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  proper.  The  States  in 
the  interior  of  the  country  which  would  not  be  directly 
benefited  by  the  development  of  Isthmian  trade  show 
signs  of  increasing  opposition. 


OI'INERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— 'I'he  King  and  Que< 
of  Servia  were  murdered  in  their  palace  at  Belgrade  Jui 
U.  as  the  result  of  a  military  conspiracy  to  put  Pet 
Karageorgevich  on  the  throne.  Several  members  of  tl 
King’s  cabinet  were  also  murdered.  The  palace  was  tl 
scene  of  a  midnight  battle,  the  King  and  Queen  beii 
hunted  through  the  rooms  until  finally  brutally  slaugh 
ered  on  the  roof.  King  Alexander  1.,  of  Servia,  was 
his  twenty-seventh  year  and  had  held  the  throne  .sin 
fl4j9,when  his  father  abdicated  and  left  his  son  to  su 
eeed  him  under  the  regency  of  three  Ministers.  His  li 
was  full  of  Incident  and  adventure  that  would  have  bei 
fomantic  but  for  his  moral  depravity.  This  he  I 
herlted  from  his  father.  King  Milan,  who  bore  the  wor 
possible  reputation.  King  Alexander  married  Mm 
Braga  Maschin,  one  of  his  mother’s  ladies  In  waltln 
fhe  marriage  was  not  happy,  and  Queen  Draga  was  vei 
unpopular  with  the  people.  Prince  Peter  Karageorg 
V  tch,  who  has  been  proclaimed  King  of  Servia.  bases  h 
Claim  to  the  throne  on  his  ancestor.  Karageorge  wl 
t  orn  1804  until  1813  was  leader  of  the  Servians  and  clean 
the  country  of  Turks  after  years  of  fighting.  The  Turk 
however,  made  a  new  conquest  of  Servia  in  1813,  ai 


Karageorge  fled  to  Austria.  He  returned  four  years 
later  an3  was  assassinated  by  order  of  Milos  Obrenovich, 
who  had  made  himself  leader  in  Karageorge’s  absence. 
The  Obrenovitchs  remained  In  power  until  1842,  when 
they  were  forced  out  and  Alexander  Karageorgevltch,  of 
the  family  of  the  new  King,  was  proclaimed  Prince. 
Alexander  was  in  turn  driven  out  in  1858,  and  an  Obreno- 
vltch  again  put  In  power.  Prince  Peter  Karageorgevltch 
was  born  in  Belgrade  in  1846.  His  father  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  instigator  of  the  murder  of  Prince  Michael,  of 
Servia,  In  1868,  and  was  forbidden  ever  to  set  foot  in 
Hungary.  _ 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

Crops  are  looking  fine;  everything  with  the  exception 
of  grass.  We  have  had  a  very  nice  rain  for  the  last  four 
days  (June  12),  and  I  think  it  will  bring  the  hay  up  to 
about  two-thirds  of  a  crop.  The  farmers  are  plowing 
and  planting  a  large  acreage  of  corn.  w.  N.  o. 

Franklinvllle,  N.  Y. 

In  regard  to  the  farming  conditions  our  stock  men  are 
putting  In  fodder  corn,  etc.,  though  we  have  had  rain 
in  good  showers  since  June  7  and  it  has  not  cleared  away 
as  yet.  We  still  hope  for  half  a  hay  crop  or  more,  anti 
with  favorable  weather  should  say  that  it  would  exceed 
that.  j_  c.  N. 

Hamburg,  N.  Y. 

The  drought  has  been  something  terrible  In  this  sec¬ 
tion.  Hay  is  a  failure.  Corn  is  coming  very  uneven, 
with  many  fields  to  be  replanted.  Much  plowing  is  yet 
to  be  done  for  corn.  One  extreme  always  follows  another. 
It  began  raining  here  at  Dryden  at  6  P.  M.  June  10,  and 
it  continued  nearly  all  the  time  for  five  days  after. 

Dryden,  N.  Y.  j.  b.  w. 

In  this  section  the  farmers  are  completely  demoralized. 
The  hay  crop  is  about  one-fourth  the  average;  Spring 
grain  is  very  uneven  owing  to  the  drought.  Winter  wheat 
is  not  filling  and  turning  yellow  at  the  roots.  Hops  are 
the  only  crop  making  a  fair  growth.  We  had  a  fine  rain 
June  11-12,  and  farmers  can  now  plow  and  put  in  fodder 
corn  to  fill  their  silos.  j.  b.  c. 

Vernon,  N,  Y. 

The  farmers  of  Lewis  County  have  not  suffered  seri¬ 
ously  from  the  drought  so  far,  and  as  it  has  been  raining 
(June  11)  for  the  past  three  days  with  every  indication 
of  continuing  we  are  hopeful.  Crops,  although  back¬ 
ward,  are  in  fine  shape  to  develop  in  iarge  growth  with 
proper  weather  from  now  on.  Pastures  will  recover  In 
a  few  days  to  normal  condition.  w.  s.  w. 

Lowvllle,  N.  Y. 


Aside  from  hay  and  such  crops  as  need  an  abundance 
of  water,  it  now  looks  as  though  they  would  be  fully 
up  to  the  standard,  if  not  more  so.  The  fruit  and  grape 
crop  looks  as  though  it  would  be  much  better  than  a 
year  ago.  We  have  not  had  a  prolonged  drought  here, 
possibly  several  weeks  of  dry  weather,  but  not  so  pro¬ 
longed  as  really  to  make  much  difference  in  crops  aside 
from  hay.  Some  meadows  are  being  plowed  up  and 
planted  to  corn  in  order  to  make  fodder  for  stock,  but 
aside  from  hay  the  remainder  of  the  crops  seem  to  be 
doing  well  through  this  county.  h.  m.  c. 

Fredonla,  N.  Y. 


The  farmers  In  our  county  have  not  suffered  as  much 
by  the  drought  as  those  living  in  adjoining  counties. 
The  rains  we  had  the  past  week  (June  13)  have  made 
everything  look  much  brighter.  Only  a  fair  crop  of  hay 
will  be  given  us  this  year.  Winter  grain  looks  very  well, 
although  early  seeding  Is  mostly  killed.  Oats  and  corn 
are  growing  nicely.  Fruit  where  the  May  frost  did  not 
strike  looks  well.  A  large  crop  of  potatoes  is  being 
planted  with  us.  I  have  not  noticed  any  meadows  being 
plowed  up.  A  number  of  farmers  are  putting  in  large 
fields  of  sowed  corn.  Grapes  will  yield  a  fair  crop  this 

c.  A.  8. 

Bath,  N.  Y. 


In  regard  to  crops,  the  rains  that  began  June  7  here 
put  new  faces  on  the  farmers.  Hay  will,  of  course,  be 
a  very  short  crop,  and  sowed  corn  will  be  put  in  in 
greater  quantity.  Grains  are  looking  well  considering 
the  drought,  and  beans  are  now  being  planted  in  large 
acreage,  also  potatoes.  Cabbage  will  be  a  shorter  crop 
than  usual,  the  long  drought  having  retarded  growth  of 
plants.  The  acreage  of  tomatoes  Is  greater  than  ever, 
owing  to  the  building  of  a  new  factory  here,  and  500 
acres  of  sweet  corn  are  contracted  here  for  the  same  fac¬ 
tory— a  new  crop  with  us.  Apples  are  looking  well  and 
promise  a  fine  crop.  Peaches,  plums,  cherries  and  some 
pears  will  be  short.  l  h  b 

Albion,  N.  Y. 


The  true  condition  of  farming  in  our  locality  looks 
brighter,  as  we  have  had  showers  June  10  and  11  which 
revived  everything  except  rye.  That  crop  Is  a  ’  failure 
here  in  a  radius  of  20  miles  or  more;  hay  will  be  a  light 
crop,  and  will  not  be  cut  until  about  August  1,  if  then 
We  are  sowing  millet  and  corn,  and  we  expect  to  winter 
about  76  head  of  Holsteins  and  1,600  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns. 
We  have  45  acres  of  corn  In,  about  18  for  silage;  oats 
look  well,  a  dark  green  color,  and  if  frequent  showers 
occur  we  shall  have  a  fair  crop.  Pastures  were  very 
red  before  the  showers,  but  seem  to  look  quite  green 
since.  This  section  along  the  Albany  and  Hudson  Rail¬ 
road  has  developed  in  the  last  three  years  from  general 
farming  into  a  dairy  section,  shipping  milk  to  Albany 
and  New  York. 

E.  Schodack,  N.  Y. 

The  feeling  in  the  farming  community  is  that  the 
drought  is  now  broken,  and  that  under  most  circum¬ 
stances  the  crops  will  come  along  and  mature  well.  The 
hay  crop,  I  think,  will  be  sufficient.  There  was  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  plow  up  much  of  the  meadow  land  and  sow  the 
same  to  corn;  of  course,  until  the  late  rain  it  was  im¬ 
possible  even  to  plow.  There  is  a  spirit  of  confidence 
abroad  that  although  it  is  now  late  in  the  season  for 
crops  to  be  sown,  the  season  will  be  lengthened;  so  that 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  a  failure  of  crops  either  of 
hay  or  grain,  in  this  part  of  the  State.  Already  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  quick  and  rapid  growth  In  grass 
and  the  grain  which  was  not  entirely  killed  out  by  the 
drought.  Within  a  week  or  two,  the  question,  as  to 


whether  the  farmers  will  plow  up  their  meadows  and 
sow  to  corn  or  rely  upon  the  hay  crop  will  be  deter¬ 
mined.  At  this  time  (June  15)  all  seem  to  think  that 
there  will  be  about  an  ordinary  hay  crop.  w.  C. 

Canton,  N.  Y. 

The  past  drought  has  affected  farming  most  seriously 
in  this  section,  especially  the  hay  crop.  A  great  many 
old  meadows  will  not  be  cut  at  all,  no  matter  how  much 
rain  we  have  from  now  on.  New  seeded  meadows  are 
growing  fast  since  the  rain,  but  will  be  a  short  crop,  and 
will  make  haying  later.  Corn  has  been  quite  badly 
affected,  and  some  has  had  to  be  replanted.  Some  farm¬ 
ers  have  not  been  able  to  plow  their  corn  ground  on 
account  of  the  dry  condition  of  the  soil.  More  corn 
fodder  Is  being  planted  than  usual  on  account  of  the 
shortage  In  the  hay  crop.  Old  hay  is  being  held  at  a 
high  price  by  the  farmers.  Oats  are  very  backward 
and  uneven,  and  some  were  plowed  under,  but  they  are 
growing  fast  since  the  rain.  Potatoes  are  looking  well 
and  promise  to  be  a  good  croi».  L.  p.  s. 

Monticello.  N.  Y. 


The  unprecedented  Spring  drought  was  thoroughly 
broken  here  June  11.  'Pwo  or  three  previous  showers  had 
brought  some  relief  to  gardens  and  recently-sown  crops, 
but  had  not  penetrated  deep  enough  to  loosen  the  earth, 
but  the  20  hours’  steady  downpour  of  that  date  brought 
courage  and  hope  to  farmers.  The  chief  loss  experienced 
has  been  in  the  damage  to  the  upland  hay  crop  and  the 
delay  in  corn  planting,  many  being  unable  even  to  plow 
for  it.  Sowed  corn  will  be  substituted  for  the  loss  of 
hay.  A  considerable  acreage  of  corn  will,  however,  now 
be  planted  with  a  hope  of  securing  some  grain  and  at 
least  fodder.  Meadows  have  not  been  plowed  up  to  any 
extent,  for  a  late  crop  of  grass  is  counted  upon  now. 
In  short,  the  rains  have  very  materially  changed  the 
farming  conditions  in  this  vicinity,  assuring  a  good  berry 
crop,  helping  Spring  seeding  and  early  planted  corn  and 
potatoes;  and  making  it  yet  possible  for  full  barns  of 
fodder.  e.  c.  c. 

Naples,  N.  Y. 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  together  with  the  other  portions 
of  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  has  suffered  from  the 
recent  drought,  but  not  in  as  marked  a  degree  as  some 
other  sections,  as  two  or  three  local  showers  have  fallen 
to  our  lot,  and  though  not  enough  to  help  the  meadows, 
they  hastened  the  germination  of  seeds  that  were  planted, 
and  caused  gardens,  corn  and  potato  fields  to  start  out 
fairly  well.  Play  will  be  unusually  short  and  poor  in 
quality.  In  a  drive  I  took  a  few  days  since  down  as  far 
as  Somerset  Co.,  N.  J.,  I  did  not  see  10  acres  of  good 
meadow  In  the  entire  distance.  As  an  adjunct  to  th.i 
short  hay  crop,  more  fodder  corn  will  be  planted  than 
ever  before.  It  is  now  raining  hard  (June  12);  ground 
is  getting  a  thorough  soaking,  and  the  farmers  of  this 
locality  will  be  able  to  prepare  their  pickle  fields  and  get 
them  planted,  as  the  pickle  industry  flourishes  to  quite 
an  extent  here.  Dry  weather  is  responsible  for  a  short 
strawberry  crop,  and  I  notice  fruit  has  been  dropping 
badly  in  apple,  peach  and  plum  orchards;  no  pears  worth 
mentioning.  e.  t. 

Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Clover  is  almost  an  entire  failure.  It  is  hoped  that  by 
cutting  early  a  second  crop  may  be  obtained.  Corn  has 
not  come  up  well;  some  are  harrowing  and  planting  over 
again.  Wheat  Is  short  but  fair.  The  Insect  is  making 
sad  havoc  with  it.  Timothy  meadows  must  necessarily 
be  poor.  It  has  rained  for  a  week  (June  13)  and  the 
ground  is  quite  thoroughly  saturated  with  water  retard¬ 
ing  bean  planting  as  well  as  corn  planting.  Farmers 
who  kept  on  plowing  during  the  drought  have  succeeded 
in  getting  planting  done.  The  ground  is  cold,  and  planted 
crops  are  doing  nothing  just  now.  Pasture  will  doubt¬ 
less  improve.  The  time  of  year  will  give  farmers  an 
opportunity  to  sow  corn  and  millet  for  fodder,  but  the 
grain  supply  must  of  necessity  be  away  below  the  aver¬ 
age.  Oats  came  up  badly,  and  as  all  grains  mature  at 
such  a  time  you  can  see  how  it  will  be  with  them.  The 
grapes  look  fine  but  are  set  light.  Apples  are  looking 
well,  but  other  fruits  were  killed  in  the  blooming  period' 
quite  generally.  This  is  not  a  stock  county,  yet  every 
farmer  keeps  some,  and  this  line  of  farming  will  receive 
no  special  setback  here.  Not  much  rye  is  sown  here,  but 
what  there  is  looks  fine.  j.  a.  t. 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  _ 

BUSINESS  BITS, 


"Thistle-ine,”  as  the  name  would  indicate,  Is  a  prepa¬ 
ration  for  destroying  Canada  thistles,  but  it  destroys 
other  weeds  as  well.  A  user  writes  the  manufacturer  as 
follows:  “I  take  pleasure  in  advising  you  that  the  poison 
ivy  upon  which  we  sprinkled  your  ‘Thistle-ine”  a  few 
weeks  ago  is  entirely  dead.  The  leaves  died  within  a 
few  days  after  the  application.”  The  Lindgren  Chemical 
Co.,  8  So.  Iowa  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  is  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  and  will  be  glad  to  send  any  reader  full  in¬ 
formation. 

In  the  year  1885  there  was  first  put  upon  the  market  for 
sale  a  stock  protector  called  “Shoo-Fly,”  for  which  the 
claim  was  made  that  it  would  positively  keep  flies  away 
from  animals,  and  that  it  was  harmless  to  man  and  beast. 
So  successfully  did  this  new  protector  of  stock  meet  all 
requirements  that  it  soon  began  to  be  called  “The  Ani¬ 
mal’s  Friend.”  “Shoo-Fly”  is  for  sale  generally  by  deal¬ 
ers.  If  for  any  reason  it  cannot  be  bought  of  the  dealer 
write  to  the  Shoo-Fly  Manufacturing  Company,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  for  prices  and  particulars. 


manufacture  every  description  of  modern  .sawmills  in 
all  sizes  are  offering  an  exceptional  bargain  in  their 
Farmers  sa.wmill  at  $125.  This  will  cut  2,000  feet  of  lumber 
per  day  with  only  four  horse  power.  So  great  is  the 
popularity  of  this  mill  that  its  sale  has  extended  around 
the  world,  not  only  into  Alaska.  British  Columbia  and 
MexicO’  but  across  the  sea  to  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and 
the  islands  of  the  sea.  Their  handsome  eatalogue  will  be 
readers  who  request  it,  and  is  highest 
authority  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  &nest 

Hay  balers  ■will  be  interested  in  the  Ell  Power  Presses 
manufactured  by  the  Collins  Plow  Company,  Quincy,  lll*^ 
this  company  manufactures  about  everything  that  could 
in  pattern  and  size.  The  power  “Ells”  are 
^If-feeding,  have  automatic  condensing  hoppers,  auto¬ 
matic  block  ijlacers,  signal  belts  for  regulating  size  of 
bales,  etc.  'These  presses  are  made  in  bolh  wool  and 
steel  cases.  They  have  a  record  of  three  bales  a  m  nute 
the  shapely  and  solid  compac™char: 
actei  of  the  bale,  ought  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
most  exacting  buyer.  The  Eli  press  has  ostoKHov.’^ 
most  enviable  character  by  long  slrvi^e*  in 
I  hose  thinking  of  buying  should  get  the  Ell  catalogue 
and  make  a  study  of  its  claims.  It  is  mailed  ^ 
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[  Woman  and  Home  j 


From  Day  to  Day. 

I  don’t  care  if  Charlie  Jones 
Is  better  ’an  I  be; 

An’  I  don’t  care  if  teacher  says 
He’s  smart  ’long  side  er  me; 

An’  I  don't  care  when  vis’tors  come 
If  she  on  him  does  call; 

He  ain’t  got  measles,  like  I  have— 

He  don’t  have  luck  at  all. 

He  never  had  the  whoopin’  cough, 

Ner  mos’  cut  off  his  thumb, 

Ner  ever  fell  an’  broke  his  leg 
An’  had  the  doctor  come. 

He  hardly  ever  stubs  his  toe. 

An’  if  he  does,  he’ll  bawl! 

There’s  nothin’  special  comes  to  him— 
He  don’t  have  luck  at  all. 

An’  I  don’t  care  if  he  can  say 
More  tex’s  an'  things  an'  I; 

He  never  burnt  both  hands  to  once 
Long  'bout  the  Fo’th  July. 

He  never  had  the  chicken-pox, 

Ner.  pisen  oak — las’  Fall; 

He  can’t  be  proud  o’  nothin’  much- 
lie  don’t  have  luck  at  all. 

— From  “Lays  for  Little  Chaps,’’  by  A.  J. 
Waterhouse. 

* 

Lcstre  twist  is  a  shiny  linen  thread 
that  may  be  used  to  stitch  seams  in 
place  of  silk.  It  is  much  cheaper,  as  a 
big  spool  of  400  yards  costs  only  13 
cents. 

* 

One  good  housekeeper  says  that  she 
does  not  dampen  her  clothes  in  advance. 
She  goes  over  each  piece  with  a  sponge 
squeezed  out  of  clear  water,  just  before 
ironing.  She  claims  that  by  doing  this 
each  piece  receives  just  the  right  amount 
of  moisture,  and  if  the  ironing  is  inter¬ 
rupted  the  clothes  can  be  put  away  with¬ 
out  risk  of  mildew.  It  seems  rather  a 
“puttering”  plan  to  us.  Have  others 
tried  it? 

As  soon  as  the  garden  affords  tender 
young  beets  try  them  cooked  in  Lyon- 
naise  fashion.  The  recipe  calls  for  two 
cupfuls  of  boiled  beets  cut  into  half¬ 
inch  dice,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  vine¬ 
gar,  one  tablespoonfiil  of  butter,  one 
tablespoouful  of  chopped  parsley,  one- 
fourth  of  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  half  the 
quantity  of  pepper.  Put  all  of  the  in¬ 
gredients  except  the  beets  into  a  double 
boiler.  When  well  heated  add  the  beets, 
stir  for  a  few  minutes  that  they  may 
absorb  the  dressing  and  serve  very  hot. 

WiiAT  is  described  as  an  automatic 
clothes  drier,  costing  about  75  cents,  is 
a  very  useful  rack  for  airing  clothes 
when  ironing.  It  consists  of  a  round 
standard,  fastened  to  the  wall,  which 
holds  seven  sticks,  each  about  a  yard 
long.  When  not  in  use  these  hang  close 
to  the  wall,  but  when  raised  to  a  level 
they  catch  and  stay  in  place,  standing 
out  in  fan  shape.  They  can  be  moved 
to  left  or  right  as  desired.  Such  a  rack 
takes  up  no  room  in  the  kitchen,  and 
avoids  the  necessity  for  carrying  a 
clothes  horse  about. 

Roman  sandals,  which  have  been  fash¬ 
ionable  abroad  for  several  Summers, 
have  made  their  appearance  here  in 
some  of  the  large  shops.  They  consist 
of  a  stout  flexible  leather  sole,  with 
straps  to  hold  it  in  place,  just  like  the 
classic  sandals  of  20  centuries  ago.  They 
are  intended  for  children’s  use,  giving 
all  the  freedom  of  bare  feet  without  the 
risk  of  cuts  and  bruises.  Abroad,  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent,  very 
fashionable  little  folks  have  been  going 
about  stockingless,  in  sandals,  health 
authorities  endorsing  the  fad.  The  san¬ 
dals,  in  tanned  russet  leather,  cost  $1.50 
to  $2  a  pair. 

* 

Among  the  linen  and  cotton  gowns 
seen  in  the  shops  the  shirt  waist  style 
still  holds  its  popularity,  but  a  newer 
model  has  a  long-skirted  coat  bodice. 
The  skirt  ordinarily  has  tucks  or  pleats 
at  the  seams,  and  the  belted  bodice  has 


a  skirt  18  inches  to  two  feet  deep,  being 
made  on  the  same  lines  as  the  belted 
coats  worn  last  Winter.  Some  of  the 
coat  bodices  are  pleated,  both  waist  and 
skirt,  and  this  gives  a  very  pretty  effect. 
Many  of  them  are  made  of  white  linen 
or  white  madras.  When  colored  wash 
goods  are  used  straps  or  medallions  of 
white  madras  will  give  an  individual 
touch  in  the  trimming.  A  well-made 
suit  of  white  linen  with  jacket  and  skirt 
costs  from  $6  up  in  the  New  York  shops. 

• 

This  is  the  season  when  examination 
weighs  like  a  nightmare  upon  the  child¬ 
ish  imagination.  Written  examinations 
are  responsible  for  a  good  deal  of  start¬ 
ling  information;  here  are  some  answers 
collected  by  a  British  teacher:  On  the 
nature  of  gases,  “An  oxygen  has  eight 
sides.”  In  natural  history,  “A  cuckoo  is 
a  bird  which  does  not  lay  its  own  eggs”; 
“a  mosquito  is  a  child  of  black  and  white 
parents,”  and  “a  blizzard  is  the  inside 
of  a  fowl.”  In  geography  the  following: 
“The  equator  is  a  menagerie  lion  run¬ 
ning  round  the  earth  and  through 
Africa”;  “a  meridian  is  the  place  where 
they  keep  the  time,”  and  “the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Paris  are  called  Parisites.” 

* 

Heue  is  a  good  suggestion  concerning 
work  dresses,  from  the  Woman’s  Home 
Companion: 

I  make  my  work-dresses  from  apron 
gingham,  generally  choosing  the  blue  be¬ 
cause  it  is  le.ss  apt  to  fade.  They  are  made 
yoke  and  belt,  the  skirt  and  waist  fastened 
together  and  buttoned  in  the  back.  The 
collar,  yoke,  belt,  undersleeves  and  a  rultle 
around  the  bottom  are  made  of  plain  dark 
blue  gingham,  because  they  are  the  parts 
of  a  dress  that  soil  first.  The  undersleeves 
are  run  in  by  hand,  and  in  the  Summer  are 
removed.  This  does  away  with  having 
the  sleeves  rolled  up.  They  may  also  be 
removed  and  washed  with  very  little 
trouble,  if  they  become  soiled  when  the  rest 
of  the  dress  is  comparatively  clean.  1  wear 
cotton  dresses  the  year  round  for  house¬ 
work,  as  they  are  so  much  cleaner  and 
fresher  than  woolen 

* 

A  WRITER  in  the  Home  Science  Maga¬ 
zine  remarks  that  a  small  household 
tool-chest,  supplied  with  such  absolutely 
necessary  tools  as  hammer  and  nails, 
screwdriver  and  screws,  saw,  plane,  gim¬ 
let,  bit-stock  and  bits,  file,  pincers,  wire- 
nippers,  chisel,  monkey-wrench,  and 
bradawl  will  prove  of  incalculable  value 
to  the  housekeeper  who  is  independent 
enough  and  determined  enough  to  learn 
how  to  use  the  various  implements  her¬ 
self.  With  the  addition  of  a  glue-pot, 
some  cement,  a  few  small  cans  of  paint 
and  enamel,  and  some  paint  brushes,  to¬ 
gether  with  small  hardware  supplies  like 
screwhooks,  drawer-knobs,  brackets, 
brass  wire,  solder  and  soldering-iron, 
many  jobs  can  be  done  in  a  few  minutes 
that  will  greatly  facilitate  kitchen  work 
and  household  work  in  general.  There 
seems  to  us  to  be  no  law  or  reason, 
written  or  unwritten,  why  a  woman 
should  not  employ  the  functions  of  tools 
as  well  as  a  man,  if  she  chooses. 


Wo\TSN  Corset  Covers. — The  corset 
cover  of  knit  goods  is  certainly  a  cheap 
and  comfortable  garment.  But  it  lacks 
one  essential  feature  when  used  with  un¬ 
lined  shirt  waists,  namely  the  neat  trim 
appearance  secured  by  the  use  of  the  fit¬ 
ted  muslin  cover.  This  defect  may  be 
obviated  by  the  following  simple  expe¬ 
dient:  Procure  insertion  about  one  inch 
wide  and  of  the  variety  designed  for 
ribbon  running.  Stitch  a  band  of  this 
entirely  around  the  lower  edge  of  the 
garment.  Then  adjust  another  strip  of 
the  insertion  across  the  back  close  un¬ 
der  the  arms  and  below  the  bust.  Sew 
in  place  by  the  machine,  at  both  edges. 
Ribbon  or  linen  tape  may  then  be  run 
through  the  slots,  and  the  ends  tied  as 
tight  as  desired.  Perhaps  some  manu¬ 
facturer  will  act  on  the  hint  and  sell 
covers  ready  for  adjustment,  e.  ii.  c. 


The  Rural  Patterus. 

The  skirt  and  waist  figured  will  make 
a  desirable  model  for  a  thin  Summer 
gown.  The  waist  consists  of  the  fitted 
lining,  the  front  and  the  backs.  The 
front  is  tucked  to  form  a  deep-pointed 
yoke,  below  which  it  falls  in  soft  and 
becoming  folds,  and  is  trimmed  with 
lace  which  is  applied  on  indicated  lines. 
The  backs  are  tucked  in  groups  from 
shoulders  to  waist  on  lines  that  give  a 
tapering  effect  to  the  figure.  The  sleeves 


are  tucked  above  the  elbows  and  form 
puffs  below.  At  the  neck  is  a  regulation 
collar.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  is  iVz  yards 
21  inches  wide,  four  yards  27  inches 
wide,  3%  yards  32  inches  wide  or  2% 
yards  44  inches  wide.  The  waist  pattern 
No.  4425  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36, 
38  and  40-inch  bust  measure;  price  10 
cents  from  this  office. 

The  skirt  figured  just  clears  the 
ground,  but  can  be  cut  longer  if  desired. 
The  skirt  is  cut  in  nine  gores  and  is 


4436  Tuck9d  Plaited  Skirt, 
22  to  30  waist. 


tucked  in  groups  of  four  each  that  are 
turned  toward  the  center  and  which  con¬ 
ceal  the  seams.  The  fullness  at  the  back 
is  laid  in  fiat  inverted  pleats  and  at  the 
upper  edge  is  attached  to  a  narrow  belt. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for 
the  medium  size  is  11  yards  21  inches 
wide,  6%  yards  32  inches  wide  or 
yards  44  inches  wide.  The  skirt  pattern 
No.  4435  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26, 
28  and  30-inch  waist  measure;  price  10 
cents  from  this  office. 


If  you  use  Grain-0  in  place  of 
coffee  you  will  enjoy  it  just  as 
much  for  it  tastas  the  same ;  yet,  it 
is  like  a  food  to  the  system,  dis¬ 
tributing  the  full  substance  of  the 
pure  grain  with  every  drop. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocers  everywhere ;  16c.  and  26c.  per  package, 


RUB  ON 

“PainkiUM 

an^h^Lheumatism^^gone^ 


We  want 
to  tell  you  ol 
the  durable 
and  Rinltary  wall  coating  and  tender  the 
FREE  services  of  our  artists  In  helping  you 
work  out  complete  color  plans;  no  glue  kalso- 
mine  or  poisonous  wall  i)aper.  Address 
Alabastine  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 
and  105  Water  Street,  New  York  City. 


HOW  DO  YOU  WASH  ?  Sdii'ilrT:: 

Syracuse  Easy  Washer 

washes  fast  and  easy,  cleans  everything,  suds  and 
rinses  —  no  rubbing.  Made  of  Steel-galvanized. 
New  principle;  washes  by  air  pressure.  Try  it  30 
days,  wash  anything,  everything,  then  return  it  if  you 
wish.  We  pay  freight  both  ways. 

Uyiti’  Jor  free  book  of  lattndry  formulas. 
IXtOUE  A  Z U I i.I., 6:19 K.  CIIiiloii  St,,  SyrnouHe,  N.Y. 


A  RURAL  MAIL  BOX 


Should  bo 
simple,  11  cat, 
strong,  and 
durable. 

A  box  maybe 
approved  by 
the  P.  M.  Gen¬ 
eral  and  still 
not  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  pur- 
shaser. 

Our  “Uncle 
Sam’s  Eavor-i 
ite”  hasolUcial’ 
approval  and 
also  the  ap-j 
proval  of  thou-i 
sands  who  are' 
using  it  and  -  ~ . — _ 
know  it's  all  right. 

BONB  STERE  post  CO., 
Adrian.  Mich. 


V..  a  s, 

maih 


Cheap  Tickets  to  Colorado 

We  are  going  to  make  It  easy  for  peo¬ 
ple  of  moderate  means  to  spend  their 
vacations  in  Colorado  this  Summer.  In 
the  average  outing  the  two  largest  items 
of  expense  are  those  for  transportation 
and  board.  This  is  the  way  we  are  going 
to  take  care  of  the  transportation  item: 

From  June  1  to  September  30  we  will 
sell  round-trip  tickets  to  Denver,  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  and  Pueblo  at  half  fare 
plus  50  cents.  This  means  $30  for  the 
round  trip  from  Chicago;  $25  from  St. 
Louis.  Good  returning  until  October  31, 
1903. 

From  July  1  to  July  10  the  rates  will 
be  even  lower.  On  these  days  round 
trip  from  Chicago  will  cost  $25;  from  St. 
Louis  $21.  Good  returning  until  Au¬ 
gust  31,  1903. 

We  figure  that  the  board  item  will 
take  care  of  itself,  because  Colorado  has 
so  many  moderate-priced  hotels  and 
boarding  houses.  Excellent  fare  and 
good  quarters  can  be  had  for  as  little  as 
$8  to  $10  per  week. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  our  “Colorado 
Handbook” — it’s  free.  This  handy  little 
work  tells  just  what  you  want  to  know 
about  the  hotels  and  boarding  houses. 

P.  S.  EUSTIS, 

209  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


“The  truth, 
the  whole  truth 
and  nothing  but 
the  truth” 


in  time  telling 
the  time  eixT  told 


meaner 
by  the 


i:lg  IN 

T  C  H 

Every  Elgin  Watch  is  fully  guaranteed.  All  jewelers 
have  Elgin  Watches.  “Timemakers  and  Timekeepers,”  an 
illustrated  history  of  the  watch,  sent  free  upon  request  to 
Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  Illinois. 
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Just  for  a  Chauge. 

A  great  many  housekeepers  are  apt  to 
consider  March  and  April  the  hardest 
months  of  the  year  to  find  anything  to 
cook,  but  to  my  mind  the  most  trying 
season  comes  a  little  later,  when  wrink¬ 
led  potatoes,  an  empty  cupboard  where 
the  canned  things  were  kept,  and  a  gar¬ 
den  with  only  onions  and  lettuce  in  it 
confront  the  perplexed  cook.  At  this 
time  many  grocers  are  closing  out  their 
canned  goods  at  very  much  reduced 
rates,  and  it  pays  to  invest  in  as  large 
a  quantity  as  one  can  afford  to  bridge 
over  tili  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits 
come.  But  many  people  say  they  are 
tiled  of  the  same  old  canned  tomatoes 
and  corn,  and  it  is  throwing  money  away 
to  invest  in  such  things.  It  is  a  waste 
of  time  and  material  to  put  the  same  old 
dishes  on  the  table  cooked  in  the  same 
old  ways  three  times  a  day,  but  happily 
there  are  new  ways  to  disguise  old 
standbys  and  tempt  jaded  appetites. 
Just  for  a  change  try  some  of  these 
dishes  and  see  if  the  above  statement  is 
not  true. 

Tomato  Toast. — Strain  the  juice  from 
a  can  of  tomatoes  through  a  sieve,  heat 
boiling  hot,  season  with  sugar,  pepper 
and  salt,  and  pour  over  a  deep  dish  of 
buttered  toast.  Turn  the  slices  or  dip 
juice  over  them  till  all  are  thoroughly 
moistened. 

Fried  Potatoes  and  Eggs. — Slice  cold 
boiled  potatoes  very  fine  and  fry  to  a 
light  brown  in  a  large  skillet.  Make 
small  holes  in  the  hot  potatoes  and  drop 
in  eggs — about  five  to  a  skillet  of  pota¬ 
toes.  As  soon  as  the  eggs  are  set  stir 
through  the  potatoes,  and  serve  in  a 
hot  dish  at  once. 

Scalloped  Potatoes. — Peel  and  slice 
very  thin  one  medium-sized  potato  for 
each  person  to  be  served,  and  allow  the 
slices  to  remain  in  cold  water  till  crisp. 
Prepare  as  you  would  scalloped  oysters 
with  cracker  crumbs  and  salt  and  pep¬ 
per  sprinkled  over  each  layer,  and  small 
dots  of  butter.  Cover  the  top  of  the  pan 
with  crumbs  and  carefully  pour  on  sweet 
milk  almost  to  cover  without  disturbing 
the  cracker  crumbs.  Bake  an  hour  and 
a  half  in  a  steady  oven,  removing  cover 
from  pan  during  last  half  hour.  It  is 
belter  to  use  your  thickest,  heaviest  ket¬ 
tle  cover  or  earthenware  piepan  for  the 
first  hour  in  the  oven. 

Beans  Baked  with  Tomato  Sauce. — 
Soak  a  quart  of  white  beans  over  night 
and  early  in  the  morning  parboil  them 
in  salted  water  for  half  an  hour.  Drain 
and  place  in  a  stone  crock  or  pan  with 
a  small  piece  of  bacon — about  half  a 
pound— buried  under  the  beans.  Take 
the  juice  from  a  can  of  tomatoes  and 
while  the  beans  are  parboiling  cook  on 
the  back  part  of  the  stove  with  a  pinch 
of  cloves  and  mustard,  salt  and  pepper. 
Smooth  the  surface  of  the  beans  and 
sprinkle  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  mo¬ 
lasses  or  brown  sugai',  salt  and  pepper. 
Pour  the  tomatoes  over  them,  and  add 
enough  water  just  to  reach  the  top. 
Cover  and  bake  till  dinner  time,  a*dding 
water  from  time  to  time  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  top  crust.  A  woman  who 
has  eaten  Boston  baked  beans  all  her 
life  pronounced  these  almost  as  good  as 
that  celebrated  brand,  and  surely  an 
Ohio  woman  could  not  ask  for  a  greater 
complfiuent. 

Cheese  Noodles. — Make  your  noodles 
the  day  before  you  want  to  use  them  and 
shave  fine.  Drop  lightly  into  boiling 
water  and  allow  them  to  cook  15  min¬ 
utes  over  a  hot  fire.  Do  not  let  them 
simmer,  or  they  will  turn  out  a  mushy 
mass.  Drain  and  fill  a  rather  deep  pan 
to  the  depth  of  two  inches.  Season  with 
salt  and  pepper  and  pour  over  them 
enough  sweet  milk  almost  to  cover. 
Over  the  top  grate  cheese  to  the  depth 
of  half  an  inch,  cover  and  bake  one  hour, 


removing  cover  the  last  15  minutes  un¬ 
less  oven  is  too  hot.  This  is  a  good 
supper  dish. 

Ham  and  Egg  Sandwiches. — Chop  the 
bits  of  meat  left  on  a  boiled  knuckle  of 
ham  very  fine  and  season  with  mustard, 
pepper  and  salt.  To  one  pint  of  meat 
add  three  hard-boiled  eggs  chopped  fine, 
and  a  little  butter,  to  make  a  paste  that 
will  spread  easily.  Spread  on  thin  slices 
of  buttered  bread  a  few  minutes  before 
serving  and  you  will  find  the  sandwiches 
delicious,  besides  saving  the  scraps  of 
meat  usually  thrown  out. 

Quick  Dessert. — Pour  hot  rhubarb 
sauce  over  pieces  of  stale  cake  and  serve 
immediately.  The  rhubarb  should  be 
cooked  with  a  little  water  to  make  it 
thinner  than  the  ordinary  sauce.  Sweet¬ 
en  before  pouring  on  the  cake.  This  is 
best  made  in  individual  dishes. 

ullda  richmoni). 


Homemade  and  Purchased  Rugs 

Those  who  take  up  their  time  in  mak¬ 
ing  rugs  have  various  reasons  for  so 
doing,  the  same  as  with  making  quilts 
and  sewing  carpet  rags.  If  one  consid¬ 
ers  time  worth  anything  she  would  soon 
find  it  an  expensive  luxury,  especially 
the  ci'ocheted  style  described  by  A.  M. 
H.  on  page  201.  1  made  one  like  it  my¬ 
self  a  number  of  years  ago,  and  have  not 
yet  forgotten  the  backache  I  crotcheted 
into  that  rug,  nor  the  time  thus  spent 
that  might  have  been  taken  in  the  open 
air  or  in  visiting  a  sick  neighbor.  Does 
it  pay  us  first  to  sew  the  rags  and  then 
crochet  them  up  when  the  same  sewed 
rags  would  come  back  from  the  weaver 
in  a  very  much  larger  rug?  A  crocheted 
rug  is  heavy  and  di’ags  on  the  worker, 
and  the  self-same  rags  if  cut  flue,  will 
make  one  yard  of  good  carpet  for  each 
11/4  pound  of  rags,  and  may  be  made 
very  pretty  with  one 'yard  or  more  of 
bright  hit-and-miss  for  center,  then 
strips  of  red,  say  30  threads,  then  black 
90  threads,  red  again  with  hit-and-miss 
on  ends,  or  any  way  fancy  may  dictate. 
One  woman  I  knew  made  a  carpet  of 
white  and  blue  only  for  her  son’s  room, 
just  sewn  hit-and-miss,  and  it  was 
dainty  and  pretty.  For  those  who  live 
near  a  weaver  rags  for  rugs  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  stormy  days  or  evenings,  or  just 
when  one  takes  the  notion.  One  such 
rug  may  be  made  of  rags  too  old  to  be 
torn  narrow  by  tearing  them  two  inches 
wide,  cutting  and  sewing  all  seams  of 
dresses  or  underwear,  etc.,  having  all 
uniform  in  thickness,  made  into  small 
balls  and  woven  on  end  of  carpet  or 
when  the  weaver  has  other  rugs  in.  Such 
a  rug  is  not  so  handsome,  but  is  heavy, 
lies  flat,  and  is  serviceable.  Another 
that  the  children  love  to  help  make  is 
of  worsted  or  all-wool  soft  material  cut, 
bias,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  or  an  inch 
wide  strung  on  coarse  black  linen  thread 
or  dark  carpet  warp;  each  string  as  wide 
and  at  least  two  inches  over  as  desired 
width  of  rug.  The  rags  are  strung  on 
as  thick  as  possible.  The  weaver  gen¬ 
erally  knows  how  it  is  done,  having 
made  them  before.  This  rug  is  very 
pretty,  much  like  the  Turkish  rugs. 

I  have  a  friend  who  has  very  pretty 
portieres  made  of  all-wool  rags  with 
black-^Jinen  thread  for  warp;  hit-and- 
miss  center  with  border  of  brown  and 
red  shaded;  very  serviceable  and  actual 
cost  75  cents.  I  generally  give  my  rags 
to  those  who  have  time  to  make  them, 
knowing  the  delight  I  would  take  in 
such  work  if  I  had  time,  while  I  buy 
remnants  of  carpet  for  rugs,  and  when  I 
have  a  new  carpet  woven  have  a  new  rug 
woven  too. 

There  is  another  rug  which  has,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  given  me  more  satisfaction  than 
any  other  during  the  past  23  years,  but 
it  requires  considerable  time  to  make  it; 
not,  however,  as  much  time  nor  such 


hard  work  as  the  crocheted  rug.  For 
this  rug  one  needs  frame  of  the  size 
wanted,  wooden  hook  of  hard  wood  or 
a  brass  hook  sold  in  stores  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  The  hook  should  have  a  sloping 
handle  or  one  larger  at  the  other  end, 
thus  helping  make  hole  in  canvas  or 
coffee  sacking  used.  The  best  rug  hook 
is  curved  brass  with  wooden  handle.  I 
make  mine  to  suit  fancy,  but  my  favor¬ 
ite  pattern  has  plain  black  squares  at 
each  corner,  the  rest  filled  in  with  hit- 
and-miss.  One  rag  may  be  cut  very  long 
and  drawn  up  through  zigzag  over  whole 
rug  and  filled  in  in  any  way  desired. 
These  hooked  rugs  if  made  of  soft  all- 
wool  or  part-wool  material  and  clipped 
on  upper  side  as  you  go  along  resemble 
strongly  the  Turkish  rug.  They  are 
warm,  lie  flat,  and  are  slow  to  wear  out. 
I  have  used  one  right  in  folding  doors, 
where  it  had  constant  wear,  for  seven 
years,  and  it  is  now  doing  service  on 
bedroom  floor.  Any  old  material,  small 
scraps  or  too  ragged  for  other  use  can 
be  utilized  in  this  rug.  I  can  make  a 
large  six-foot  rug  in  one  leisure  week's 
time,  but  if  the  reader  will  consider  the 
matter  she  will  see,  as  I  have  seen,  that 
two  yards  of  ingrain  or  Brussels  carpet 
at  a  remnant  sale,  could  be  bought  for 
at  the  most  $1,  and  would  prove  as  ser¬ 
viceable,  and  leave  the  time  taken  in 
making  the  rug  to  improve  the  mind  or 
take  outdoor  exercise  or  anything  else 
needed.  mabbi.  ii.  monsey. 


■.  The  world  is  wide 

,  In  time  and  tide, 

^  And— God  is  guide; 

^  Then  do  not  hurry. 

•  ^  The  man  is  blest 

..a.  Who  does  his  best 

L  And— leaves  the  rest; 

;  Then  do  not  worry. 

I  —Credit  Lost. 

To  speak  slower,  and  pause  first,  would 
cut  off  many  faults. — E.  B.  Pusey. 

If  you  can  be  well  without  health  you 
can  be  happy  without  virtue. — Burke. 

The  common  problem — yours,  mine, 
every  one’s — is  not  to  fancy  what  were 
fair  in  life,  provided  it  could  be,  but 
finding  first  what  may  be,  then  find  how 
to  make  it  fair  up  to  our  means— a  very 
different  thing. — Robert  Browning. 


Do  Your  Savings 
Yield  Less  Than  ^ 


^HIS  Company  solicits  patronage  from  those 
'•  who  are  receiving  less  than  flve  per  cent 
yearly  interest;  and  it  is  prepared  to  submit 
records  and  strong  testimonials  proving  its 
own  ability  to  pay  five  per  cent,  with  ample 
real  estate  mortgage  security  for  all  funds 
invested.  Write  for  the  facts  iti  detail. 

Five  per  cent  per  annum  paid  quarterly 
by  check.  Withdrawals  at  pleasure  witliout 
loss  of  dividends.  Under  supervision  of 
Now  York  Banking  Uepart- 
111  on  t. 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $1,100,000 
Assets,  •  •  •  ;  -$1,600,000 


Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co. 
list  Broadway,  Now  York. 


SALESMEN 

BIG  WAGES 

Blue  Flame,  Wickless, 

Fuel  Oil  Stove  for  cook¬ 
ie  and  heating.  New, 
Wonderful  Invention. 
Enormous  demand.  Ev¬ 
erybody  buys.  Big  Seller. 
Generates  its  own  fuel  gas  from 
fnl  oil  makes  hogshead  fuel  gas. 
No  dirt,  ashes  or  big  coal  bills. 
Write  for  special  offer,  new 
WORLD  MFG.CO.,6236 


AND  AOKNTS 
WANTED. 


“The  King’s  Highway.’’ 


TO  THE 

QATEWAVS  OF  COMMERCE 
THROUOH  THE 
CENTERS  OF  POPULATION 


adding  greatly  to  the  interest  of 
your  journey,  without  increa.slng 
its  expense  beyond  what  you 
would  expect  to  pay  for  the  “best,” 
which  you  secure  if  you  travel 
by  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 


A  copy  of  “Four-Track  Series’’  No.  13, 
“  Urban  Population  in  IIKIO,’’  will  be  sent 
free,  on  receipt  of  a  two-cont  stamp,  by 
George  H.  Daniels.  Ueueral  Passenger  Agent, 
New  York  ('entnil  &  Hudson  River  Rail¬ 
road,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 


Hah  Vigor 

Your  gray  hair  shows  you 
should  use  it — unless  you 

like  to  look  old !  Iioweli^  Mass’ 


DON’T  PAY 


FANCY  PRICES  FOR 
SEWING  MACHINES 


We  have  made  a  contract  with  a  large  manufacturer  by  which  we  can  supply 
suhscribei’s  with  machines  at  prices  ranging  from  one-half  to  one-third  of  those 
asked  by  the  retail  trade.  These  machines  are  up-to-date  in  every  respect.  There 
is  no  handsomer  or  more  servieable  machine  made.  The  “Drop  Head”  is  the  latest 
thing  in  the  line  of  sewing  machine  work.  It  is  extremely  popular.  When  the 
machine  is  in  use  the  head  is  in  the  same  position  as  on  ordinary  machines,  and  the 

leaf  shown  on  top  is  turned  hack  to  tlie 
left  forming  an  extension  table.  When 
through  using,  it  requires  hut  one  motion 
of  the  hand  to  drop  the  head  down  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  sight.  It  is  then  jirotected 
from  the  dust  and  the  machine  makes  a 
handsome  table  with  polished  top.  It  has 
all  the  attachments:  ruliler,  tucker,  hinder^ 
hraidw,  foot-shirring  side  plate,  four 
hemmers  of  assorted  widths,  quilters, 
thread  cutter,  hemmer  and  feller.  It  is  also 
accompanied  with  all  the  accessories  needed 
to  operate  the  machine,  and  an  elaborately 
illustrated  guide  book.  We  can  ship  you, 
freight  prepaid,  any  place  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rockies,  No.  1  for  ^19.50; 
No.  2  for  $30,  and  No.  3  for  $31.  These  machines  are  all  alike  except  the  woodwork. 
No.  3  is  an  exceptionally  handsome  design,  and  we  feel  will  do  credit  to  the  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  in  any  home  where  it  is  used.  These  machines  have  a  wintteu 
gnarantee  for  five  years,  and  if  not  entirely  satisfactory  money  will  he  refunded. 
The  freight  we  pay  in  advance. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


mothers. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


Best  of  all  BLOOD  PURIFIERS  is 

JAYN£*S  ALTERATIVE.  It  cures  Scrofula. 
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June  27 


MARKETS 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS, 

WHOIiBSAIiE  PRICKS. 

New  York,  June  19,  1903. 
GRAIN.— Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  elevator,  84; 
No.  northern  Duluth,  90%.  Corn,  No.  2, 
mixed,  57.  Oats,  No.  2,  mixed,  41%. 

BEANS.— Marrow,  choice,  bu.,  $2.75@2.80; 
common  to  good,  f2.20@2.70;  medium,  chce, 
$2.30;  pea,  choice,  $2.30@2.35;  medium  and 
pea,  common  to  good,  $2@2.25;  red  kidney, 
choice,  $3.05@3.07%;  common  to  good,  $2.50® 
3;  white  kidney,  best,  $2.70@2.75:  black 
turtle  soup,  choice,  $2.65@2.75;  yellow  eye, 
choice,  $2.45;  Lima,  Cal.,  $2.60@2.65. 

FEED.— Coarse  Spring  bran,  $20;  Red 
Dog,  $23.  Linseed  meal,  $25;  cottonseed 
meal,  $27®28. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.-Hay,  No.  1,  $1.12%® 
1.20;  No.  2,  $1@1.10;  No.  3,  85@92%;  clover, 
mixed,  85@90;  clover,  55®75.  Straw,  long 
rye,  92%@$1;  oat,  35@40. 

MILK.— Exchange  price  reduced  to  2% 
cents  per  quart  to  shippers  in  26-cent 
freight  zone,  taking  effect  June  14. 

BUTTER.— Creamery,  extras,  21%;  firsts, 
20%®21;  •seconds,  19@20;  thirds,  18@18%: 
State  dairy,  half-tubs,  extras,  20%@21: 
firsts,  19%@20;  seconds,  18@19;  thirds,  17; 
Western  Imitation  creamery,  extras,  19%® 
20;  firsts,  18%@19;  seconds,  17@18;  lower 
grades,,  15@16;  Western  factory,  extras 
17%;  firsts,  17;  seconds,  15%@16;  thirds,  14® 
15;  renovated,  extras,  18%;  firsts,  17@18; 
seconds,  15@16;  thirds,  13@14;  packing  stock. 
No.  1,  16;  No.  2,  15@15%;  No.  3,  13®14. 

CHEESE.— State,  f.  c.,  small,  fancy,  10%; 
fair  to  prime,  8%@10%;  large,  colored,  fey, 
10%;  white,  fancy,  10%;  fair  to  prime,  9%® 
10%;  light  skims,  choice,  8%;  part  skims, 
prime,  6%@6%:  fair  to  good,  5@6:  common, 
3;  full  skims,  2. 

EGGS.— Nearby,  fancy,  selected,  white, 
19@19%;  fresh-gathered,  extras,  18%;  sec¬ 
onds  to  firsts,  15%@17;  W’n,  fresh-gathered, 
extras,  18®18%;  firsts,  16@17;  seconds,  15; 
thirds,  13@14;  Ky.,  fresh-gathered,  seconds, 
14@15;  thirds,  13@13%;  W’n,  fresn-gathered, 
dirties.  No.  1  (candled),  13%@14;  No.  2,  12® 
13;  checked  eggs,  11®12;  inferior  culls,  9@10. 

HOPS.— N.  Y.  State,  1902,  choice,  22%@ 
23%;  medium  to  prime,  21®22;  ordinary, 
17@20;  N.  Y.  State,  1901,  14@17;  olds,  5@9; 
German  crop,  1902,  36®>43. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— Apples,  evaporated, 
fancy,  lb,  6%®7%:  choice,  6;  prime,  5%; 
common,  4@5%;  sun-dried,  quarters,  3%@ 
4%;  chops,  100  lbs,  $2.25®2.90;  cores  and 
skins,  $1.50®1.70;  huckleberries,  15;  black¬ 
berries,  8;  cherries,  18®20. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples,  Northern 
Spy,  fair  to  prime,  $2@3.50;  Ben  Davis,  fair 
to  prime,  $2@2.50;  Baldwin,  fair  to  prime, 
$2@3;  Russet,  fair  to  prime,  $2@2.75;  all 
sorts,  com.,  $1®1.50;  Southern,  new,  bkt.,  50 
®$1.50;  pears,  Florida,  Le  Conte,  bbl.,  $5; 
peaches  Fla.,  Honey,  carrier,  $1@1.50;  Bid- 
well’s  Early,  $1.50®2.50;  Triumph,  $1.50®2; 
Waldo,  $1®2;  Georgia,  Carman,  $1.25®2; 
Early  Rivers,  50®$1.25;  Triumph,  26@75;  N. 
C.,  Greensboro,  $1.50;  Triumph,  $1;  plums, 
Ga.,  Red  June,  carrier,  $1@1.75;  Botan, 
$1.50@2;  Robinson,  75®$1.25;  cherries,  black, 
lb,  10@13;  red,  7@10;  large  white,  6@8;  sour, 
6®8;  currants,  cherry,  qt.,  8@10;  straw¬ 
berries,  Md.  &  Del.,  qt.,  4@9;  Jersey,  4®10; 
up-river,  6@12;  western  N.  Y.,  7®12;  Staten 
Island,  7@10;  Hilton  &  Irvington,  N.  J., 
8@11;  blackberries,  N.  C.,  qt.,  7@9;  Md.  & 
Del.,  qt,  8®10;  raspberries,  red,  pint.  8@10; 
blackcap,  pint,  6@8;  huckleberries,  N.  C., 
qt.,  8®14;  gooseberries,  small  green,  qt.,  5® 
7;  muskmelons,  Fla.,  crate,  $1®3;  watermel¬ 
ons,  Fla.,  carload,  $200®275. 

VEGETABLES— Potatoes,  South’n,  Rose, 
prime,  $3@3.75;  white  Chilis,  prime,  $2.50® 
3.50;  red  Chilis,  prime,  $2.50@3.25;  seconds, 
$1.75@2.25;  culls,  $1.25®1.50;  old,  in  bulk,  180 
lbs.,  $2.75@3.25.  Asparagus,  doz.  bunches, 
$4®4.50;  extra,  $3®3.50;  prime,  $2@2.50;  culls, 
$1@1.50.  Beets,  100  bunches,  $2@4.  Carrots, 
100  bunches,  $1@2;  old,  bbl.,  $1@3.  Cabbage, 
Norfolk,  bbl.  or  crate,  $1@2;  Baltimore, 
bbl.,  $1.75®2.  Cucumbers,  Fla.,  basket,  $1 
@2;  crate,  $1@1.50;  Ch.  and  Sav.,  bkt.,  $1.50 
®2.50;  N.  C.,  bkt.,  $1.50@2.76.  Egg  plants. 
Southern,  box,  $1®2.50.  Lettuce,  nearby, 
bbl.,  $1@1.50;  western  N.  T.,  crate,  75®$1.25. 
Onions,  Egyptian,  bag,  $2.35®2.40;  Bermu¬ 
da,  crate,  $1.50@1.70;  Texas,  crate,  $1.75® 
1.90;  New  Orleans,  bbl.,  $2.50@3;  bag,  $1.25® 
1.50;  Southern,  Potato,  bkt.,  $1®1.25;  yellow, 
$1@1.25;  white,  $1@1.25.  Okra,  carrier,  $1.50 
®2.50.  Peppers,  Fla.,  carrier,  $1.50@2.  Peas, 
western  N.  Y.,  Telephone,  bu.  bkt.,  $1.75® 
2.25;  small,  $1.25@1.75;  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  bag, 
$1.25@2.  Parsnips,  old,  bbl.,  75.  Radishes, 
nearby,  100  bunches,  50®$1.  Rhubarb,  100 
bunches,  $1®1.75.  Spinach,  nearby,  bbl.,  75 
@$1.  String  beans,  N.  C.,  wax,  bkt.,  25®75; 
N.  C.,  green,  75@$1.25;  Norfolk,  wax,  $1® 
1.50;  green,  $1®2.  Squash,  S’n,  white,  crate, 
$1@1.25;  yellow  crook-neck,  $1®1.50;  Mar¬ 
row,  $1.50@2.  Turnips,  white,  100  bunches, 
$1@2.50.  Tomatoes,  Fla.,  carrier,  $1@2; 
Mississippi,  case,  75®85. 

I.IVE  POULTRY.— Spring  chickens,  near¬ 
by,  lb,  20;  Western.  20;  Southern,  16;  fowls, 
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14;  roosters,  9;  turkeys,  11@12;  ducks.  West¬ 
ern,  pair,  80@$1;  Southern  and  Southwest¬ 
ern,  70@80;  geese.  Western,  pair,  $1.12@1.25; 
Southern  and  Southwestern,  90®)$1;  live  pig¬ 
eons,  old,  pair,  30;  young,  25. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.— Calves, 
veals,  prime,  lb,  9%®10;  fair  to  good,  8%®9; 
poor,  5^7.  Pork,  Jersey,  light,  8%®9;  me¬ 
dium,  8%@8%. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Fresh  killed. 

Iced,  turkeys,  young  hens  and  toms,  av’ge 
best,  13®15;  old,  14®15;  broilers,  Phila.,  2 
lbs.  av.  to  pair,  40@50;  3  to  4  lbs.  to  pair, 
lb,  30®32;  2%  and  3  lbs  av.  to  pair,  lb,  26® 
28;  State  and  Penn.,  3  to  4  lbs  to  pair,  lb,  26 
@28;  mixed  sizes,  lb,  24®25;  Baltimore,  dry- 
picked,  2  lbs  av.  to  pair,  lb,  24®25;  Western, 
dry-picked,  lb,  23®25;  scalded,  20@24;  South¬ 
ern,  scalded,  small,  16@18;  fowls.  Western, 
.  small  fancy,  15;  heavy,  14%®15;  Southern 
and  Southwestern,  14%@15;  ducks.  Long  Isl¬ 
and,  Spring,  lb,  17%;  Eastern  Spring,  17%; 
Jersey,  Pa.  and  Va.,  16%®17:  squabs,  prime, 
large,  white,  doz.,  $2.75;  mixed,  $2.25;  dark, 
$1.50.  Frozen,  turkeys,  young  hens.  No.  1, 
18;  young  toms.  No.  1,  19;  young,  mixed. 
No.  1,  18%@19;  young,  mixed,  average,  17% 
@18;  old  toms.  18@19;  broilers,  dry-picked. 
No.  1,  19®21;  scalded.  No.  1,  16®18;  capons, 
choice,  large,  21®22;  medium  size,  19®20. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK.— Native  steers,  $4.45@5.45; 
bulls,  $2.75@4.25;  cows,  $1.40@3.75;  calves, 
veal,  $5@7.50;  buttermilks,  $3®3.50.  Sheep, 
$3®5;  lambs,  $5.50®7.65.  Hogs,  State,  $6.70 
@6.75.  _ 

THE  CARE  OF  DIRT  ROADS. 

In  driving  over  a  number  of  our  dirt 
’’oads  last  Fall  I  noticed  that,  almost 
without  exception,  they  were  in  a  deplor¬ 
able  condition  to  leave  for  Winter,  It  is 
true  that  we  had  a  hard  Summer  for  roads, 
but  that  only  makes  it  the  more  Impera¬ 
tive  to  look  after  them  and  get  the  water 
running  off  properly  before  the  ground 
freezes.  The  side  ditches  should  be  cleaned 
out  and  the  sluice  openings  cleared  of 
silt  and  fallen  grass.  In  places  the  water 
had  broken  across  the  road  owdng  to  an 
obstructed  ditch,  and  there  were  flat 
stretches  where  drainage  was  so  bad  that 
water  was  almost  on  level  with  the  wheel 
track.  When  roads  go  Into  the  Winter  in 
this  way  look  out  for  trouble  in  the 
Spring,  and  lots  of  it.  These  roads  had 
been  “worked”  and  shaped  up  properly  in 
the  Spring  or  early  Summer.  The  appro¬ 
priations  had  been  expended  and  the  roads 
were  then  allowed  to  shift  for  themselves. 
1  know  of  one  road-master  who  makes  it 
a  practice  to  go  over  his  road  with  a 
shovel  immediately  after  every  heavy  rain. 
A  few  shovelfuls  removed  here  and  a  few 
added  there  save  many  dollars  of  expense 
later  on,  and  keep  the  road  In  remark¬ 
ably  good  shape.  One  never  sees  any 
loose  stones  in  the  road  bed  in  that  district, 
either.  But,  as  a  rule,  farmers  who  are 
usually  the  road-masters,  are  too  busy 
with  their  affairs  at  home  to  think  about 
the  roads  at  such  times. 

In  the  agitation  for  macadamized  roads, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  dirt  roads  may 
be  neglected— be  looked  upon  as  evils  to 
be  endured  until  the  stone  ones  may  take 
their  place.  This  should  not  be,  for  how¬ 
ever  the  problem  of  taxation  of  the  farmer 
for  stone  roads  may  be  solved.  It  is  still 
true  that  macadamized  roads  for  all  our 
rural  sections  are  about  as  far  off  as  the 
mllJenlum.  Country  roads  in  the  Spring 
are,  as  a  rule,  something  intolerable;  but 
the  remedy  is  not  in  stone  roads  but  in  an 
improvement  of  the  dirt  roads  and  a  better 
system  of  maintaining  them.  With  grad¬ 
ing  off  of  hills  and  filling  in  of  low  places, 
with  under-drainage  and  w-ith  constant 
supervision  by  competent  road  builders, 
dirt  roads  would  be  different  from  what 
they  are.  At  the  same  time,  this  kind  of 
work  would  be  preparatory  to  the  stone 
surface  which  would  ultimately  be  added. 
The  laws  in  relation  to  the  maintenance 
of  our  common  roads  need  overhauling, 
and  the  administration  of  them  be  placed 
in  more  scientific  and  comnetent  hands 
than  it  Is  at  present.  grant  davi3. 

New  Jercey.  _ 

ALL  SORTS. 

Spittle  Bugs  or  Frog  Hoppers 

E.  8.,  Delmar,  Del.— For  the  past  three 
weeks  I  have  noticed  quantities  of  a  white 
frothy  substance  on  the  stems  of  the  grass 
and  herbage  in  the  field.  I  have  noticed 
it  in  former  seasons,  but  never  so  abun¬ 
dantly  as  this  year.  I  have  asked  three 
old  farmers  the  cause  of  it  and  none  of 
them  knew.  Perhaps  The  R.  N.-Y.  could 
tell  us. 

Ans. — This  is  one  of  the  class  of  in¬ 
sects  often  called  “Spittle  flies,”  because 
the  eggs  hatch  into  a  larva  that  lives 
on  plants  in  a  slimy  or  frothy  mass  of 
matter  that  resembles  saliva.  They  be¬ 
come  able  to  hop  freely  from  place  to 
place,  when  they  reach  the  perfect  or 
“fly”  stage,  but  are  not  true  flies.  They; 


are  not  especially  harmful,  not  being 
numerous  enough  to  do  much  damage, 
although  they  live  by  sucking  the  juices 
of  vegetation.  I  have  seen  these  insects 
hatching  and  living  on  the  prairie  grass 
in  the  West,  as  described  by  the  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Delaware.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Potted  Strawberry  Plants 

J.  D.  B.,  Fremont,  O.— Will  it  pay  to  pre¬ 
pare  potted  strawberry  plants  to  set  out 
In  August  or  September  for  home  use?  Are 
they  successful  in  a  general  way?  How 
aie  they  secured? 

Ans. — Yes,  it  will  pay  to  take  consid¬ 
erable  trouble  to  secure  potted  straw¬ 
berry  plants  for  next  year’s  fruiting  at 
home.  The  time  to  root  them  is  in 
June  or  July,  and  the  earlier  the  better. 
They  are  often  bought  from  the  nurser¬ 
ies,  but  the  original  cost  is  considerable, 
and  that  of  the  transportation  also,  as 
the  earth  must  be  left  on  the  roots  to 
have  them  do  their  best.  This,  however, 
is  usually  money  well  spent,  provided 
the  plants  are  well  taken  care  of  after¬ 
wards.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  produce 
potted  strawberry  plants  at  home  or  in 
a  generous  neighbor’s  patch.  Small  pots 
such  as  florists  use,  or  stiff  pasteboard 
cones  may  be  made  and  used  to  have  the 
plants  form  In.  I  have  known  old  berry 
boxes  to  serve  fairly  well.  They  are 
set  in  the  ground  their  full  depth,  where 
the  runners  are  growing  and  filled  with 
loose,  rich  soil.  On  top  of  this  a  form¬ 
ing  plantlet  is  placed.  It  is  well  to  press 
it  into  the  earth  a  little  and  place  a 
small  stone,  piece  of  broken  dish  or 
something  that  will  hold  it  there  and 
at  the  same  time  mark  the  place.  When 
well  rooted  the  plants  thus  formed  may 
be  taken  up  in  the  pots,  carried  to  the 
place  for  planting  and  easily  removed 
from  them  and  set  out  with  almost  no 
injury  to  their  roots.  Such  plants  ought 
to  bear  well  the  next  season,  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Calves  in  Orchard 

TV.  8.  8.,  Shaker  Station,  Conn.— I  read  with 
much  interest  Mr.  Van  Alstyne’s  article 
on  apple  culture  In  western  New  York. 
Does  he  find  that  calves  do  much  damage 
to  young  apple  trees  when  turned  in  an 
orchard  to  pasture,  say  an  orchard  seven 
or  eight  years  planted,  trees  headed  quite 
low?  Would  he  restrict  the  calves  below 
a  certain  age? 

Ans. — If  Mr.  Shepherd  will  carefully 
read  my  article  on  apple  culture  in  west¬ 
ern  New  York  he  will  see  that  I  wrote  of 
turning  calves  and  other  small  stock  in¬ 
to  the  orchard  dfter  it  had  been  culti¬ 
vated,  and  had  come  into  fuil  bearing. 
I  should  not  consider  an  orchard  of 
seven  or  eight  years  to  have  anywhere 
near  reached  that  point.  I  would  culti¬ 
vate  the  trees  until  they  were  20  years 
old  at  least,  then  the  bark  on  the  trunks 
will  be  hard,  so  that  there  will  be  little 
likelihood  of  stock  gnawing  them,  and 
the  tree  will  have  surface  enough  for 
fruit  bearing,  even  though  some  of  the 
lower  branches  are  eaten  off.  If  one  in¬ 
tends  to  pasture  an  orchard,  as  indicated 
above,  the  trees  should  be  headed  high¬ 
er  than  where  one  intends  to  keep  the 
surface  cultivated.  I  would  not  turn 
calves  that  were  over  a  year  old  into 
the  orchard.  The  greatest  advantage 
comes  from  those  six  months  old  or  un¬ 
der,  that  are  fed  skim-milk  and  it  may 
be  grain,  on  account  of  the  fertility  left 
on  the  land.  edw’d.  van  alstyne. 


We  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  our 
friends  and  shippers  of  produce,  the  firm 
of  S.  H.  &  E.  H.  Frost,  of  New  York  City, 
who  have  enjoyed  a  liberal  patronage  and 
steady  popularity  for  many  years.  Their 
management  is  characterized  by  ability. 
Integrity  and  sound  judgment,  and  the 
promptness  with  which  all  returns  are 
made,  have  gained  for  them  an  enviable 
reputation,  and  they  stand  to-day  second 
to  none  in  the  United  States,  'rtiey  are 
publishers  of  the  Pocket  and  Record  Book, 
which  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every 
grower  and  shipper.  A  complimentary  copy 
will  be  sent  to  shippers  upon  application. 
Address  319  Washington  St.— Adr. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe,  SpeedjTt  Aod  Positive  Cure 
The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  Itnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Uemoves  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  orblemish 
Eve^  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  Si. 50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

THE  LAWRKNCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 
bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wls. 


ATT  E  N  T I O  N-.'l.p’r,  S 

tavor  ns  with  your  ord»rs.  Mall  orders  a  specialty. 
1.  HERZ,  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  St.,  New  York. 


F 


OB  Farms,  Colonial  Homes,  Orchards,  best 
climate  and  water,  good  transportation,  write 
ALBEMARLE  IMMIGRATION  SOCIETY,  Char¬ 
lottesville,  Va.  Sam’d  B.  Woods,  President. 


Wanted 


— Married  man  on  small  farm  near 
Albany.  Address  B.  Box  739,  New 
York  City. 


Dm  ll  +  PVITlSin  With24  years’  practical  ei- 
•  A/Lllll  jiliail  perience  desires  position  as 
Working  Manager  on  poultry  farm  ;  or  will  build 
plant  for  utility  or  fancy:  married:  no  children;  ref¬ 
erence  as  to  ability,  etc.  F.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


00 


Corn  Farms  i;°o%u.Ve*’s?i:r‘n 

Ohio.  Madden  &  Wlsterman,  Continental,  0. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

The  safest  place  td  bny  a  farm  Is  near  a  growlni 
3lty.  -be  last  census  made  Toledo  the  fastest-grow- 
g  olty  in  ’  he  United  States.  I  have  farms  for  uU 
within  20  miles  of  the  city  Umltb  from  140  to  UK  pti 
aors.  Address  W,  L.  HOLBROOK,  301  ft  303  Gardasi 
Building,  Toledo.  Ohio,  for  olroular.  Rsfenatni 
hio  SaTUigs  Bank  and  National  Bank  of  Oommsna 


IOWA  FARMS 

Per  Acre. 

We  offerimproved  Iowa  farms  close  to  church,  school  and 
town,  with  local  telephone  and  rural  mail  delivery,  soil  rich, 
black  loam,  and  level,  at $45  to  $6.5  per  acre.  We  also  have 
special  bargains  in  Nortli  and  South  Dakota  and  Canada.  If 
you  wish  to  buy  or  sell  land  or  city  property  anywhere,  write 
to  us  for  confidential  terms.  We  make  a  specialty  of  long 
ranfje  sales,  so  no  matter  how  far  away  you  live.  If  interested, 
write  us.  We  refund  railway  fare  to  parties  who  buy  of  us. 
Send  for  price  list  with  pictures  of  farms. 

THE  JOHN  M.CANNON  LAND  AGENCY,  CRESCOJOWA. 


Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Choice  Peaches,  Cherries,  Plums,  Berries 
and  all  fruits.  New  Potatoes,  and  other 
fresh  Vegetables.  Hothouse  Products, 
Eggs,  etc.  Top  prices  for  prime  products. 
Consignments  solicited. 

archdeacon  &  CO.,  lUU  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


GXO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1876.  PRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  FRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited, 
34  ft  36  Little  13thi  St.,  New  York. 


Oldest  Commission 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  FrulU. 
a.  B.  WOODWABD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  Tori 


AMAH  nM  ■  nA^^r'vvv.WriuD.S.lOilt.SUruO.'Ll.foiUlC; 

GOOD  ROADS  BlfltR ; stone  Atj; cost 


rW^SPECTACLES 

A.CBNTS  WANTED.  COCLTEU  CO..  Chluco 


SrayIa 

Cvirb 

splilvr 


Cor*  TbeM  BlemUbet 
Also  Blngbona,  hard  or  soft 
•nlargementB,  Sweonr,  Kn^ 
SpmngiFlstnla  and  Poll  Evil, 
Slight  cost  and  certain  onrea. 
Two  big  booklets  telling  how 
to  do  it  sent  free.Write  today.  ] 
FLKHINe  BROS.,  Gh.misb, 
aia  Dnion  8to«l[Tardi,Ckleaao,Iil. 


CUTTERS  AND  BLOWERS. 

Built  on  the  right  principle.  Without  any  air  blast  the  ensilage 
would  be  thrown  15  feet.  Only  a  Hj'ht  blast  required  to  do  the 
rest.  *‘They  throw'  and  blow.”  Also  horse  powers,  engines, 
silos,  etc.  HARDER  MFC.  CO.,  Coblesklll,  N.  Y. 


For  Club  of  7. 


This  is  a  Fish  Brand  Slicker  vpater-proof 

coat.  It  is  made 
double  through- 
o  u  t ,  with  fly 
front,  3 -ply  rein¬ 
forced  sleeve,and 
buckle  clasps.  It 
is  just  what  a 
farmer  wants  for 
wet  weather 
ai’ound  the  farm 
or  on  the  road.  It 
will  kept  you 
comfortable,  pro¬ 
tect  your  clothes 
and  prevent 
many  a  cold  and 
rheumatic  pain. 
It  is  made  in  four 
sizes.  We  will 
send  it  for  a  club 
of  7  yearly  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  The 
Rural  New- 
Yorker  at  31 
each. 

A  WATER¬ 
PROOF  HAT  is 
also  a  good  thing 
in  wet  weathei’. 
We  send  one  for 
a  club  of  2  yearly 
subscriptions  at 
SI  each. 

A  WATER-PROOF  COVER  is  good  for 
the  horse.  We  send  one  for  club  of  seven 


at  SI  each. 

W.AOON  BOOTS  cover  the  front  of  the 
wagon  or  carriage  and  keep  out  the  rain. 
W e  send  one  of  these  for  a  club  of  five  at 
Si  each. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 
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MARKET  NOTES 


milk  prices.— Taking'  effect  June  14 
the  Ne-w  York  Exchange  price  was  re¬ 
duced  one-fourth  cent  or  to  2%  cents  net 
to  shippers  in  the  28-cent  freight  zone, 
who  pay  only  freight  and  ferriage. 

jjQPS._The  outlook  for  New  York  State 
has  Improved  since  the  rain.  Conditions 
on  the  Pacific  coast  are  said  to  be  favor¬ 
able.  there  being  but  little  Insect  damage. 
In  England  cold  and  wet  weather  have 
given  the  crops  a  setback,  while  on  the 
Continent  the  prospect  is  said  to  be  gen¬ 
erally  fair. 

POULTRY.— The  market  for  live  poultry 
Is  weak,  as  the  hold-over  from  last  week 
was  quite  heavy,  and  arrivals  are  increas- 
ing.  Dressed  Spring  chickens  are  plentiful, 
and  prices  are  a  trifle  easier  on  account  of 
light  demand.  The  floods  in  the  South¬ 
west  have  held  up  a  good  many  shipments 
from  that  section,  probably  preventing  a 
further  break  In  local  prices. 

COTTON.— Advices  from  Liverpool  tell 
of  excited  cotton  markets.  Heavy  buy¬ 
ing  orders  from  the  Continent,  Egypt  and 
this  country,  added  to  the  local  demand, 
advanced  prices  over  20  points.  This  ex¬ 
citement  was  reflected  In  New  York  and 
New  Orleans,  where  July  delivery  ad¬ 
vanced  to  13.55  cents.  Current  prices  at 
this  writing  are:  Middling  uplands,  12.60; 
Middling  Gulf,  12.86. 

TOMATOES  are  arriving  in  carload  lots 
from  Mississippi.  The  quality  is  as  good 
as  could  be  expected  of  such  perishables, 
transported  so  far  and  necessarily  picked 
quite  immature.  These  tomatoes  come  in 
nat  packages  14  x  20  x  4  inches,  holding 
four  so-called  three-quart  baskets.  The 
northern-grown  hothouse  tomatoes,  how¬ 
ever,  are  much  superior,  and  of  course 
cost  more  pound  for  pound,  about  10  or  12 
cents  wholesale  at  present;  but  there  is 
very  little  waste  in  them,  and  considering 
everything  it  is  probable  that  they  are 
as  economical  for  the  small  user. 

fruit  for  TRAVELETRS.-At  this 
season,  when  travel  to  Europe  is  heavy, 
all  of  the  higher-grade  fruit  stores,  and 
many  street  stands  on  the  West  Side  near 
the  steamer  docks,  do  considerable  busi¬ 
ness  in  packing  baskets  of  assorted  fruit 
for  steamship  passengers.  For  a  dollar 
one  can  get  a  fair-sized  basket.  From 
that  the  price  runs  to  $2  or  ?3,  or  even 
$5.  The  purchaser  may  select  the  fruits 
wanted,  or  leave  it  to  the  packer,  in  which 
case  the  basket  will  contain  small  quanti¬ 
ties  of  about  everything  that  is  for  sale. 
Those  dealers  deliver  the  baskets  on  board 
the  ship  a  short  lime  before  sailing,  and 
lind  this  class  of  trade  profitable. 

FRUITS.— T’he  peaches  seen  at  present 
are  miserable-looking  affairs,  and  they 
taste  even  worse  than  they  look.  Some 
have  sold  as  low  as  25  cents  per  carrier, 
and  were  expensive  at  that,  being  either 
badly  specked  or  green  and  hard  as 
stones.  Eastern  cherries  are  rather  scarce 
and  selling  well  at  fair  prices,  five  to  12 
cents  per  pound.  The  rains  have  damaged 
strawberries,  the  later  ripenings  being 
soft  and  lacking  flavor.  There  are  still 
good  berries;  Hilton  and  Irvington,  west¬ 
ern  New  York  and  up-river  sections,  sell¬ 
ing  at  8  to  14  cents,  and  now  and  then  a 
lot  above.  About  all  blackberries  and 
raspberries  are  soft  and  poor.  The  weather 
is  too  cold  for  watermelons,  which  have 
dropped  ?50  or  more  per  carload. 

"SINKERS”  is  the  expressive  name 
given  by  the  unappreciative  public  to  the 
quickly-made  griddle-baked  biscuits  con¬ 
cocted  and  executed  in  the  show  window 
of  a  type  of  quick-lunch  restaurants  fa¬ 
miliar  to  people  in  this  city.  We  have 
watched  the  window  baker  prepare  the.'-e 
biscuits.  Flour,  water,  salt  and  some  sort 
of  baking  powder  appear  to  be  all  the 
ingredients,  harmless  in  themselves,  but 
the  finished  product  is  a  good  thing  to  let 
alone.  Yet  dozens  of  people  breakfast  at 
these  restaurants  day  after  day  on  sink¬ 
ers  and  coffee.  We  saw  one  man  whose 
regular  breakfast  was  six  of  them  and  two 
cups  of  coffee.  It  is  reported  that  the 
quick-lunch  idea  has  just  invaded  Lon¬ 
don;  and  that  at  the  opening  of  the  first 
large  restaurant  of  this  type  the  crowd 
of  customers  was  so  great  that  several 
policemen  were  needed  to  prevent  a  street 
blockade  in  front  of  the  place.  The  idea 
seems  to  have  taken  well  wherever  intro¬ 
duced  in  this  country.  Some  of  the  places 
are  clean,  and  much  of  the  food  is  whole¬ 
some,  or  at  any  rate  less  deadly  than  the 
■'sinker.” 

POTATOES.— Old  tubers  are  not  much 
of  a  feature  in  this  market  now.  Arrivals 
are  light,  but  demand  sufficient  to  sustain 
the  recent  advance  to  $2.75  to  $3.25.  New 
potato  trade  is  lively,  and  considerable 
excellent  stock  from  the  South  is  seen, 
occasional  lots  of  Rose  bringing  a  pre- 
jPium  above  quotations.  This  variety 
“wears”  extremely  well.  It  has  kept  at 
the  top  notch  with  the  best  of  the  later 
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introductions,  and  seen  some,  much-laud¬ 
ed  on  the  start,  drop  out  on  account  of 
defect  of  tuber  or  habit  of  growth.  The 
weather  now  is  favorable  for  pushing 
along  the  nearby  early  crop  supplying  this 
market  after  Southern  receipts  slacken, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  drought 
has  put  Long  Island  and  Jersey  growers 
considerably  behind,  except  In  very  favor¬ 
able  localities.  This  is  likely  to  extend 
the  period  of  high  prices  and  perhaps  raise 
them  a  trifle  if  the  nearby  receipts  do 
not  come  quickly  enough  to  fill  the  gap 
when  Southern  stock  drops  pff.  From 
present  indications  we  Judge  that  the  en¬ 
tire  early  crop  of  the  East  is  likely  tr. 
bring  a  high  figure.  w.  w.  h. 


STRINGFELLOW  TREES 

Cautious  in  Rhode  Island.— I  tried  some 
experiments  in  root  and  top-pruning  apples, 
both  in  Nebraska  and  in  Rhode  Island 
The  practical  outcome  in  both  cases  was 
the  same;  namely,  that  we  got  better 
growth  and  to  me  a  more  satisfactory  tree 
from  pruning  back  the  branches  about 
half,  and  leaving  the  roots  unpruned  if 
they  were  in  good  condition.  In  Rhode 
Island  all  the  trees  lived,  no  matter  how 
badly  we  abused  them.  In  Nebraska  half 
of  the  Strlngfellow  trees  died,  though  we 
lost  none  by  any  of  the  other  methods. 
I  think  I  have  not  taken  up  any  of  the 
trees  longer  than  one  year  after  planting, 
so  that  I  cannot  speak  of  the  root  growth 
except  as  it  appeared  at  the  beginning, 
when  we  did  take  up  and  examine  trees. 
The  Strlngfellow  trees  which  were  planted 
here  and  left  have  made  a  good  growth 
as  well  as  the  others.  If  one  likes  a  tree 
headed  right  at  the  ground  I  am  not  sure 
that  there  may  not  be  an  advantage  in 
cutting  them  down  like  this,  but  I  still 
think  that  even  then  it  would  be  better  to 
leave  the  roots  as  you  find  them  than  to 
cut  them  off  in  the  Strlngfellow  way.  So 
far  as  I  did  observe  I  could  detect  no  in¬ 
dication  of  a  different  rooting  habit. 

R.  I.  Ebcp.  Station.  [Prof.]  f.  w.  card. 

Hopeful  in  Massachusetts.— Last  Fall 
I  set  out  42  apple  trees;  Baldwin,  McIn¬ 
tosh  Red,  Gravenstein  and  Northern  Spy. 
The  ground  had  been  plowed  and  harrowed 
but  once  (sod  before).  The  trees  were 
large,  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter.  They 
are  all  alive  and  appear  to  be  doing  well, 
although  since  they  were  planted  we  have 
had  the  most  terrible  Winter  for  years,  in 
which  all  peaches  were  half  killed,  and 
now  this  Spring  we  are  in  a  long  drought. 
This  Spring  I  planted  over  100  more  trees, 
peaches,  plums,  cherries  and  pears,  all  in 
an  experimental  orchard  in  which  I  am 
trying  to  learn  how  to  do  it.  They  are 
doing  well  also,  although  many  were  quite 
dry  when  received  by  freight,  and  the 
weather  has  been  dry  since  planting.  One 
cherry  that  was  pruned,  root  and  tree,  like 
the  rest  in  April  has  not  only  thrown  out 
leaves  but  several  blossoms!  A  friend  also 
planted  about  a  hundred  more  trees  and 
these  are  doing  splendidly.  We  have  fol¬ 
lowed  this  method,  although  advised  not 
to  do  it  here  in  New  England  by  a  promi¬ 
nent  nursery  man.  But  from  the  present 
outlook  after  the  severest  tests  we  both 
resolve  to  plant  our  future  large  or¬ 
chards  with  this  method  throughout.  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  trees  ought  not  to 
be  too  large  as  they  (the  large  ones)  cost 
more  and  do  not  do  any  better  work  than 
the  smaller  ones.  We  have  considerable 
land  in  stumps  that  we  propose  to  plant 
to  apples,  hoeing  each  tree  and  mulching 
with  manure  until  stumps  have  all  rotted 
and  can  be  torn  out— trees  growing  mean¬ 
while.  We  think  this  will  save  time  and 
with  the  Strlngfellow  method  of  planting 
can  ^e  done  handily  on  large  territory  with 
least  expense.  I  am  Inclining  more  and 
more  to  favor  the  McIntosh  apple  here. 
It  is  hard  and  thrifty,  right  size  for  high 
prices,  beautiful  red,  white  flesh,  with  de¬ 
licious  flavor  like  Fameuse,  and  will  soon 
be  in  general  demand.  I  am  thinking  also 
of  the  Wismer’s  Dessert,  a  new  apple  that 
is  being  praised  unusually.  h.  j.  w'. 

Beverly,  Mass. 


Cooked  Hay.— Hay  grass  is  about  cooked 
and  will  be  very  valuable,  as  cooked  food 
is  more  easily  digested.  Our  hay  looked  so 
well  in  the  Spring  that  I  bought  a  side  de¬ 
livery  rake  and  hay  loader,  but  I  shall  not 
want  it  much  for  haying,  but  think  I  can 
educate  the  thing  to  harvest  apples,  both 
picking  from  the  trees  and  picking  up  the 
drops,  and  for  loading  Darrels  it  will  bo 
great.  We  expect  to  put  in  55  acres  of 
beans  and  the  manufacturer  says  the  rake 
and  loader  will  harvest  beans  (perhaps) 
and  thrash  them  at  the  same  time.  Our 
first  beans  are  up  nicely  and  hoed  and  cul¬ 
tivated  with  a  weeder  with  a  bag  of  dirt 
on  elthei-  end  of  the  weeder  to  make  rt  dig 
deep.  We  use  over  ixninds  of  copper 

sulphate  on  our  orchard  and  hope,  with 
the  dry  weather,  to  have  clean  fruit. 

Medina,  N.  Y.  c.  a. 


The  crops  are  not  Ih  as  bad  condition  as 
represented  here;  the  rains  we  have  had 
for  the  last  few  days  have  improved  the 
pasturage  and  meadows.  Farmers  are  not 
plowing  up  meadows  or  planting  new  crops 
in  this  section  any  more  than  usual.  The 
hay  crop  will  not  be  as  large  as  usual 
from  the  present  outlook.  Should  we  have 
occasional  rains  from  now  on  the  hay  crop 
■will  be  average.  g.  h.  s. 

Cuba,  N.  Y. 

The  End  of  the  Drought.— As  to  the 
terrible  drought,  it  has  been  broken  here 
(June  15),  and  we  have  had  plenty  of  rain 
for  a  few  days  just  past.  Many  farmers 
have  plowed  up  oats  and  planted  to  corn. 
Many  arc  planting  the  second  time,  and 
some  are  still  plowing  for  corn  and  pota¬ 
toes.  The  meadows  present  a  sorry  sight. 
Some  of  them  will  not  see  a  machine  this 
year.  In  my  own  case  I  am  obliged  to  turn 
cows  in  meadow  in  order  to  have  sofhething 
for  them  to  eat  beside  grain  in  the  stable 

Castleton,  N.  Y.  o.  j.  l. 

ScoHARiE  Co.,  N.  Y.— While  we  had  a  very 
dry  May  and  first  10  days  of  June,  we  are 
now  getting  plenty  of  rain,  and  the  ground 
is  well  saturated  with  moisture.  Grass  is 
late  and  will  not  be  quite  an  average  crop, 
although  a  better  crop  than  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  after  such  a  drought.  Winter  grain 
is  looking  fair,  with  some  nice  pieces  on 
flat  lands.  Planted  crops  are  late  and  just 
coming  up.  Farmers  are  planting  plenty 
of  corn  and  hoping  thereby  to  produce  suf¬ 
ficient  fodder  to  take  the  place  of  the  short¬ 
age  in  the  hay  crop.  Hops  are  backward. 
I  do  not  think  the  drought  has  injured  the 
fruit  to  any  great  extent,  and  prospects 
are  good  for  a  nice  apple  crop.  c.  h.  p. 

Late  Planting.— The  crops  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  have  suffered  greatly,  owing  to  the 
continued  drought  of  the  past  two  months. 
Hay  will  be  a  very  light  crop,  especially 
new  seedings,  as  they  have  nearly  dried 
up.  There  has  not  been  much  over  half  of 
the  planting  done  yet,  and  a  great  deal  of 
that  will  have  to  be  replanted  again,  as 
the  stand  is  very  poor.  Owing  to  the  rains 
the  past  three  days  the  ground  has  become 
very  moist  and  the  farmers  are  plowing  in 
earnest,  and  this  week  will  see  a  greater 
part  of  the  corn,  potatoes  and  beans  in  the 
ground.  A  greater  quantity  of  fodder  corn 
is  going  in  than  usual,  and  a  great  many 
silos  are  being  built.  The  outlook  for  ap¬ 
ples  Is  lessening  in  this  vicinity  every  day. 
as  they  are  dropping  very  badly.  Straw¬ 
berries  nearly  a  failure.  Prospect  for  plums 
and  late  cherries  good.  There  will  be  a 
large  quantity  of  Hungarian  and  millet 
sown  this  season.  Not  more  than  60  per 
cent  of  the  sugar  beets  are  sown  yet  out 
of  the  5,000  acres  contracted  for  the  Lyons 
factory.  w.  h.  h. 

Newark,  N.  Y. 


THE  FARMER  FAILS 

In  health  just  as  does  the  city-man,  and 
he  fails  commonly  from  the  same  cause, 
”  stomach  trouble.”  The  farm  is  a 
wholesome  place  to  live ;  the  farmer’s 
life  is  a  healthy  life  ;  but  no  external  ad¬ 
vantages  can  overcome  the  effects  of  s 
diseased  stomach.  When  the  stomach 
and  its  allied 
organs  of  diges¬ 
tion  and  nutri¬ 
tion  are  dis¬ 
eased,  the  food 
eaten  is  imper¬ 
fectly  digested 
and  assimilated, 
and  the  conse¬ 
quent  loss  of 
nurtition  results 
‘  in  physical  de¬ 
bility. 

Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical 
Discovery  cures 
diseases  of  the 
stomach  and 
other  organs  of 
digestion  and 
nutrition,  and 
enables  the  per- 
f  e  c  t  digestion 
and  assimilation 
of  food.  It 
builds  up  the 
body  with  sound  flesh  and  solid  muscle. 

"I  used  ten  bottles  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden 
Medical  Discovery  and  several  vials  of  his 
‘  Pleasant  Pellets  a  year  ago  this  .spring,  and 
have  had  no  trouble"  with  indigestion  .since,” 
writes  Mr.  W.  T.  Thompson,  of  Townsend, 
Broadwater  Co,,  Montana.  "Words  fail  to  tell 
how  thankful  I  am  for  the  relief,  as  I  had  .suf¬ 
fered  so  much  and  it  seemed  that  the  doctors 
could  do  me  no  good.  I  got  down  in  weight  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds,  and  was 
not  able  to  work  at  all.  Now  I  weigh  nearly 
one  hundred  and  sixty  and  can  do  a  day’s  work 
on  the  farm.  I  have  recommended  your  medi¬ 
cine  to  .several,  and  shall  always  h.ave  a  good 
word  to  say  for  Dr.  Pierce  and  his  medicines.” 

The  sole  motive  for  substitution  is  to 
permit  the  dealer  to  make  the  little  more 
profit  paid  by  the  sale  of  less  meritori¬ 
ous  medicines.  He  gains ;  j’ou  lose, 
therefore  accept  no  substitute  for"  Golden 
Medical  Discovery.” 


When  you  Write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.N.-Y.and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
‘‘a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee 8lh  page. 


THE 

PLANO 

SHREDDER 


it  by  turning  corn  stalks 
fine  corn  hay  of  highest 
value.  This  Husker  and 
Shredder  works  fast 
enough  to  yield  big  pro¬ 
fits —  husks  and  shreds 
from  a  I  to  over  30 
acres  in  a  day. 

Its  famous  Husking 
Belt  prevents  all  clogging 
and  makes  clean  husking 
certain  In  all  kinds  of 
corn.  It  is  wholly 
saf e- — no  crippled 
operators  here,  for  they 
can’t  reach  the  feed  rolls 
nor  easily  get  at  the 
husking  mechanism. 


Safe,  Speedy 
Profitable 


The  New  York  State  Fair 
Prize  List  is  now  ready  for 
distribution,  and  can  be  had 
by  applying  to  S.  C.  Shaver, 
Sec’y,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


MACHIHERY 


CIDE 

Best  and  cheapest 
Send  for  catalogue. 

lOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
,„PRESS  CO., 

118  We»t  Water  St., 
SIRACCSB,  N.  Y. 


The  most  thorough  earth  stiirer  ever  used.  Both 
surface  and  subsoil  plow.  Disk  cutters  produf  e  25  per 
cent  more  crop.  Subsoil  water  does  It.  Cuts  a  track 
6  feet  wide,  1  foot  deep.  Disks  are  strong.  Will  cut 
and  subdue  a  bog  swamp.  Cuts  large  roots  anywhere. 
Sure  death  to  all  vegetation,  bushes,  Bunch  grass. 
Witch  grass.  Quack  gra.ss,  hardback,  thistles,  wild 
ro.se,  morning-glory,  milkweed,  sunflower,  and  100 
other  plants.  This  Bush  Harrow  Is  guaranteed  to  kill 
any  bush  rose  or  plant  that  grows  quick,  and  leaves 
the  land  clean  for  any  crop.  Send  for  Circulars, 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  Higganuni,  Ct 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 
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SILO  QUESTIONS. 

lias  anything  In  the  silo  line  been  foniid 
more  desirable  in  any  way  than  a  plain 
stave  silo  with  round  iron  hoops? 

Blossvale,  N.  Y.  c.  m.  e. 

The  concrete  silo  is  more  durable,  or 
a  plank  silo  lined  with  brick,  and  the 
plank  silo  bound  from  top  to  bottom 
with  boards  as  hooping  and  plastered  in¬ 
side  with  cement  may  also  have  some 
exceeding  value,  but  of  all  the  differently 
constructed  all-wood  silos  none  pos¬ 
sesses  the  .merit  of  the  stave  silo.  I  am 
using  one  of  this  kind,  and  experience 
has  demonstrated  that  it  is  most  com¬ 
plete.  Those  who  have  inspected  rarely 
fail  to  say:  “That  is  the  best  silo  I  have 
seen.”  It  is  made  of  pine,  sawed  2%x6, 
beveled,  grooved  and  tongued,  and  put 
together  with  white  lead,  then  hooped 
with  one-half-inch  steel  wire  rope,  put 
on  three  feet  apart.  The  foundation 
is  a  stone  wall  three  feet  high,  perpen¬ 
dicular  inside,  with  the  staves  and  a  ce¬ 
ment  bottom,  roofed  with  a  neatly  fin¬ 
ished  conical  roof.  The  doors  are  con¬ 
tinuous,  alternating  with  two  staves  be¬ 
tween  them;  in  other  words,  a  door  be- 
tw'een  each  hoop.  These  doors  are  bevel¬ 
ed  like  a  cold  storage  door,  and  hung 
upon  the  outside;  more  convenient,  more 
durable,  and  by  all  means  the  place  for 
them.  The  silo  is  painted,  two  coats  in¬ 
side  and  one  outside,  with  Carbolineum 
Avenarius.  which,  from  its  protection 
against  shrinking  and  swelling,  I  feel 
satisfied  has  merit  as  a  wooa  preserva¬ 
tive.  n.  E.  c. 

Sowing  Corn  for  Silage. 

How  many  bushels  of  white  southern 
corn  are  being  sown  to  the  acre,  to  bring 
the  best  results  for  silage  fodder? 

New  York.  c.  l.  r. 

The  amount  of  seed  per  acre  will  de¬ 
pend  somewhat  upon  the  requirements 
of  the  planter  and  the  condition  of  his 
soil.  For  a  maximum  yield  of  ears  eight 
quarts;  for  a  medium  yield  10  quarts, 
and  for  a  light  yield  12  to  16  quarts  per 
acre  upon  soil  sup])lied  with  available 
plant  food.  If  the  soil  is  poor  the  seed 
should  be  increased  for  the  results  de¬ 
sired.  We  plant  of  Pride  of  the  North 
12  quarts  per  acre,  and  this  seems  to  suit 
our  conditions.  Probably  from  eight  to 
14  quarts  w'ould  be  the  extreme  mini¬ 
mum  and  maximum.  ii.  e.  c. 


COMBINING  SHEEP  AND  DAIRY. 

What  would  be  your  advice  about  com¬ 
bining  daii’ying  with  the  sheep  business? 
In  some  parts  of  New  York  State  we 
understand  that  farmers  think  they  can 
combine  sheep  with  cows,  and  if  it  is 
possible  to  do  this  advantageously  we 
would  like  to  know  what  breeds  are  best 
and  how  the  business  can  best  be  handled. 
We  have  been  told,  however,  by  some, 
that  sheep  and  cows  will  not  mix  well 
together,  and  that  the  dairy  farm  is  not 
the  place  for  a  flock  of  sheep.  Do  you 
think  cows  and  sheep  will  work  well  to¬ 
gether,  and  if  so,  what  breeds  would  you 
suggest,  and  how  large  a  flock  of  sheep 
could  be  kept  on  the  average  dairy  farm? 

Sheep  with  cows  in  this  section  do  not 
mingle  at  all.  They  will  not  work  to¬ 
gether  here.  I  hardly  think  I  know  10 
farmers  in  this  section  who  would  take 
as  a  gift  20  sheep  and  put  with  their 
flock  of  cows.  The  bother  of  them  would 
not  do  at  all.  Even  the  young  stock  is 
taken  away  to  pasture  and  work  horses 
are  kept  in  barn,  so  all  there  is  are  just 
cows  in  pasture.  Everything  is  milk. 
If  you  could  stand  at  the  Phenix  factory 
here  at  7  A.  M.  till  12  M.  and  see  the 
cans  of  milk  that  are  dumped  you  would 
readily  see  that  sheep  were  not  in  it.  I 
have  to  stop  and  wonder  a  good  deal, 
too,  as  I  see  the  quantities  of  feed  that 
are  being  bought  to  make  the  milk, 
where  the  profit  comes  in.  Farmers  in 
this  section  are  producing  milk,  and  it 
is  wonderful  the  quantity  that  is  made 


here  in  the  Unadilla  Valley,  and  in  fact 
in  all  valleys  near  here.  Sheep  we  hard¬ 
ly  see  at  all,  and  where  there  are 
any  the  flock  is  small,  seven  to  20.  A 
few  years  ago  L.  J.  Dupee  thought  too 
many  cows  made  too  nruch  work,  so  put 
in  50  sheep;  only  kept  them  three  to 
four  years,  and  to-day  has  no  sheep.  I 
think  he  about  gave  them  away  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  them.  1  never  have  kept  any 
sheep  so  cannot  say  about  the  profit;  my 
mind  would  be  it  would  be  small.  The 
Phelps  home  here  has  been  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  since  1818.  Father  always  kept  sheep, 
150  to  200;  those  days  seem  to  have 
passed.  The  home  has  passed  into  my 
hands,  and  it  still  is  doing  nicely;  only 
83  acrev,  with  25  of  that  waste  land;  15 
acres  beside  that  have  not  been  plowed 
in  60  years.  I  keep  20  cows,  three 
horses.  10  head  of  young  stock.  1  have 
land  that  I  do  not  use,  so  I  wouldn’t  say 
but  what  sheep  at  some  time  had  done 
the  old  home  a  good  turn.  In  keeping 
cows,  as  we  do  altogether  here  in  this 
section  the  plow  is  moving  a  share  of 
the  time,  and  it  seems  that  wire  fence 
can  be  used,  say  from  two  to  three 
strands  with  posts  20  feet  apart  and 
cows  will  keep  away  from  the  crop  with¬ 
in,  while  if  sheep  were  among  them 
wire  fence  would  be  just  nothing  at  all; 
wire  will  not  keep  out  sheep  as  it  is 
used  in  this  section.  .\.  n.  pue-lps. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  can  well  remember  back  30  and  40 
years  when  it  was  very  common  for 
farmers  to  keep  cows  and  sheep;  in  fact. 
40  years  ago  very  few  farmers  around 
here  kept  all  the  cows  their  farms  would 
keep,  but  they  have  been  continually 
making  a  business  of  the  dairy,  until  to¬ 
day  you  might  ride  perhaps  miles  and 
not  see  a  flock  of  sheep.  What  does  all 
this  change  show?  It  seems  to  me  it 
shows  that  the  cows  pay  the  best,  or 
that  they  do  not  mix  well  together.  1 
have  one  neighbor  who  has  a  large  farm, 
and  a  few  years  ago  kept  12  or  15  ewes 
and  derived  quite  an  income  from  wool 
and  lambs,  and  he  said  he  hardly  knew' 
they  cost  him  anything  for  keep,  but 
now  he  does  not  keep  a  sheep.  You 
must  draw  your  own  conclusions.  1  have 
thought  that  where  a  farmer  has  no  out¬ 
door  help  but  himself  and  his  farm 
would  carry  15  cow's,  and  10  cows  are  all 
he  wants  to  milk  himself,  if  on  account 
of  the  high  price  of  labor  he  shrinks 
from  hiring  he  might  keep  10  cows  and 
30  sheep,  the  sheep  needing  but  little 
care  in  Summer,  but  then  I  should  want 
separate  pastures.  In  years  past  when 
farmers  kept  a  few  sheep  they  kept  the 
coarse-wool  large  sheep  on  account  of 
the  size  of  the  lambs  for  market. 

Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  c.  lewhs. 

I  know  but  very  little  about  the  sheep 
business.  1  live  near  a  factory  village, 
w'here  there  are  lots  of  cur  dogs  kept, 
and  around  here  dogs  and  sheep  do  not 
seem  to  get  along  well  together.  A  few 
years  ago  there  were  seven  flocks  of 
sheep  in  my  neighborhood  ranging  from 
10  to  100  in  a  flock,  and  there  is  not  a 
sheep  now;  dogs  seem  to  be  the  main 
reason.  Some  people  used  to  let  their 
sheep  run  w'ith  the  cows  and  some  did 
not;  some  had  two  pastures,  one  for 
cows  and  another  for  the  sheep,  for  they 
said  as  long  as  there  was  any  good  feed 
the  sheep  w'ould  eat  that,  and  rob  the 
COW'S,  and  would  not  eat  bushes  or  any 
other  trash  as  long  as  there  w'as  any 
good  feed.  One  great  trouble  is  that  the 
town  will  only  pay  whai  (he  sheep  are 
w'orth  for  mutton,  no  matter  how  much 
pains  the  farmer  has  taken  to  make  up 
his  flock.  One  of  my  neighbors  had  a 
small  flock  which  he  had  bred  so  that 
he  was  pretty  sure  of  twin  lambs  every 
time,  but  the  dogs  got  into  them,  and 


what  they  didn’t  kill,  bit  and  frightened 
so  they  were  no  good,  and  the  town 
w'ould  only  pay  the  price  of  ordinary 
sheep,  so  he  gave  up  keeping  sheep. 

Middlesex  Co.,  Conn.  geo.  b.  hall. 


What  Is  The  Matter  With  Your 


Sheep  ? 

Anybody  can  tell  in  a  general  way 
w'hen  sheep  or  cattle  have  mange,  or  scab, 
or  itch,  or  ticks,  but  the  wise  grower 
makes  it  his  ol)ject  to  recognize  these 
symptoms  as  soon  as  they  appear  in  his 
flock.  He  does  not  wait  until  the  whole 
flock  is  rubbing,  biting,  scratching  and 
leaving  wool  on  fences  and  weeds.  Evei‘3’ 
man  who  owns  sheep,  no  matter  bow 
large  or  small  his  flock,  should  read 
carefully  “  The  Preventive  Treatment  of 
Sheep  and  Cattle  Diseases,”  a  book  issued 
by  The  West  Disinfecting  Co.,  Inc.  It  is 
a  guide  to  wealth  for  every  live  stock 
owner  because  it  tells  him  how  scabs, 
ticks,  lice  and  other  parasites  and  pests 
can  be  stopi^ed.  A  very  large  number  of 
these  books  are  being  sent  out  just  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  after  shearing  time, 
when  pai-asitic  diseases  do  their  worst  in 
the  flocks.  The  new  edition  of  the  book 
is  ready,  and  will  be  sent  free  if  a  request 
is  addressed  to  The  West  Disinfecting  Co., 
Inc.,  4  E.  .59th  St.,  New  Y’ork,  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Chloro-Naptholeum  Dip.  One 
gallon  costs  $1..50;  5  gallons,  ^6.7.5;  ]() 
gallons,  Si 2.. 50,  freight  prepaid.  Chloro- 
A  aptholeixm  Dip  is  a  cure  for  contagious 
abortion. 

They  quote  all  customers  of  Chloro- 
Naptholeum  Dip  special  rates  x)n  sheep 
dipping  tanks,  so  low  in  price  that  every¬ 
one  can  aliord  to  buy  them. 


Chloro-Naptholeum 


DEATH  TO  LICE 


;o.  j; 


on  HENS  and  CHICKS 

_  _  _ 64-page  book  FREE 

JuAMBEBT,  Box  307,  Apponang,  J3-  It 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCBEST  FARM.  Rifton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  CJITTLE 

Good  ones,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  Bulls 
ready  for  service. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  I1EI.T..IIURST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Uad  at  fair  prices. 

B.  F.  SHANNON,  1)07  Liberty  tStreet,  Pittsburg,  Pa, 


r»  O  A  I  P  Purebred  Devon  Calves 
I  at  rcasonabie  prices. 

B.  J.  WIGHTMAN,  West  Eaton, N.  Y. 


McLennan  Bros.  Stock  Farm, 

ISCHUA,  CATTARAUGUS  CO.,  N.  Y. 
Holstcin-Frlcslan  Registered  Bulls  for  sale  cheap. 
One  bull,  two  years  old.  and  one  yearling;  large, 
handsome,  perfectly-marked  animals.  Also  a  nuuibei 
of  choice  Bull  Calves,  from  one  to  six  months  old. 
Inquire  P.  B.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  V. 


Short-horn  Bull  For  SaleJ^aX  ^tesfof’K 

nt,flr8t-ciass  individual.  Priced  to  sell.  Write  for  full 
articulars.  Chas.  Buchan,  Stanley,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y 


RorlrehifOO"®®®*'  l^ngllsh  and  American  blood. 
DCI  Rwllll  wO  C.  M.  Arbe,309  Broadway,  New  York 


COD  CAI  Recorded  Large  SsgUab 

rUlf  wllLtB  Berkshlr.  Boars,  ready  forseir 


ee. 


Write  your  wants  or  come. 

B.  H.  HALL  Stanley.  N.  T.,  B.  Y.  D  1. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester, Mich 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  BerKsnires  and  C.  Whites. 


8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  if  not 
satisfactory:  we  refund  the  money. 


HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Imifr^ed  YORKSHIRES 

Tho  small  York  grown  np;  the  best  white  hog;  easy 
keeping  and  i)rolilic.  Young  stock  for  sale. 

LAKE  GROVE  FARM,  Madison,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


Ohio  Farm  Berkshires 

Boars  fit  for  Service.  Young  Sows  bred,  and  line 
lot  of  Spring  Pigs. 

M.  L.  &  II.  H.  BKNHAM,  Le  Uoy,0. 


HEAVES  CAN  BE  STOPPED 

Does  not  liurt  the  horse.  S'-nd  for  3  packages  Gipsy 
Powders.  T.le.  by  mail.  Agents  wanted.  Address 

GEO.  W.  BICKNKLL  CO.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


NOTHING  SO  GOOD 


has  ever  heen  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  p*jI> 
lie  and  which  has 
licen  of  such  won¬ 
drous  merit  as 

Kendall’s 
Spavin 
Cure. 

It  is  the  old  reliable  remedy  for  Spavlos,  Klni^bones,  Spliatf« 
CnrbR  and  all  forms  of  LamenoHS*  It  cures  without  a  blemish 
cause  It  does  not  blister.  Priee  ill.  6  for  $5.  As  a  liniment  for 
family  use  it  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  druggist  for  KKNDALIi*S 
SPAVIN  CPHE,  also  “A  Treatise  on  the  Hone, ’’the  book  free,  or 
address  dR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt« 


PRESENT  BARGAINS 

and  Scotch  Collie  Pups.  Apply  jiromptly. 

W  W.  ClIENKY,  Manlius.N.  I. 


FOR  SALE 

The  highly  bred  Guernsey  Bull,  “Golden  Glow, ”4 
years  old.  Registered  No.  6779.  Price, SlOO,  if  sold  at 
once.  f.  o.  b.  Also,  his  son,  2  months  old,  $60.  Will 
register  before  delivering.  Sire  “  Golden  Glow, ”6779; 
dam  “Zit-ka-la.”  12921;  a  superior  butter  cow.  Also, 
a  fine  two  months  old  bull.  $25.  Sire  “Golden  Glow.” 
Dam,  a  5  per  cent  butter-fat  Jersey  cow. 

Address  “8.  8.,”  Camden,  Del. 


Holstein  bull  calves,  scotch  coiiies, Spayed 
Females.  SILAS  DECKER,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


nVE  CHOICE  AIMGUS  BULLS 

IV.  H.  RINK,  .Jennertowii,  .■Somerset  Co  Pa. 


GUERNSEY  DULL  CALF  FOR  SALE 

C.  W.  BENDER,  Elk  Lick,  Pa. 


Cbropshire  Lambs,  both  sexes.  P.  China  Pigs  &  Sows 
O  bred.  Also  Scotch  Collie  Pups.  All  stock  flrst- 
class.  Prices  right.  W.  A.  LOTHBUS,  Lack,  Pa. 


HORSE  COLIC, 


Distemper,  Fou  ider,  Pneu* 
monla,  etc.,  as  well  as  all 
forms  of  Lameness,  Contract* 
ed  Cord,  Curb,  Splint,  etc., 

are  instantly  relieved,  and  in¬ 
variably  cured  by  the  use  of 

Tuttle’s  Elixir. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
refunded.  Used  and 
by  the  Adams  Ex* 
press  Company.  Used  by  leading  breeders  and 
turfmen  everywhere.  Has  saved  and  cured  many 
valuable  horses.  May  do  likewise  for  you. 


TUTTLE  S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism,  sprain^ 
bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  lOftpage  book, 
“Veterinary  Experience’’  FRP:U. 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mus. 

Beware  of  so-called  Elixirs — none  genoine  bat  Tattle’s. 
Avoid  all  blisters  ^  they  offeronly  temporary  relief  if  any. 


NKWTON'S  lleare,  Cenrh^  DIta 
temper  and  indigestion  Cure* 
A  veterinary  Bpecihe  for  wind, 
throat  aud  stomach  troubles. 
Strong  recoinmendt.  fl.UO  per 
can.  Dealers.  Mail  or  Kx.  paid. 

Newton  Horse  Remedy  Co.y 
Toledo,  Ohio* 


KATTLE  KOMFORT 

The  unrivalled  insecticide  aud  disinfectant,  protects 
stock  from  files,  thereby  increasing  profits.  Two  gal¬ 
lon  can  and  Sprayer,  $2.  Satisfaction,  or^ioney  back. 
Agents  wanted.  KATri.E  KomfoktOo.,  Columbus, N.J 


WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 

□  700  Big  White  Beauties,  bred  to  lay  Big  White  Eggs; 
nine  years  developing  the  strain.  WHI'fE  &  KICK, 
Box  A,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


varieties.  Any  amount  Poultry,  Eggs,  PlgeoM 
and  Hares.  Guide  dose.  60-page  book,  lOo. 

rj.  A.  BERGKY,  Box  8,  Telford:  Pa 


SHOO-FLY 


THE 

\NIMALS’ 
FRIEND 

Half  cent’ s  worth  saves  3  quarts  milk  and  much  flesh.  Kills 
every  flv  it  strikes;  keeps  off  the  rest.  Harmless  to  man  or  beast 
NO  LtCKiii  poultry  house  or  any  place  itis  sprayed.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  keep  it.  send  4^1.00  for  Improved  Three  Tube 
Sprayer  aud  enough  ^hoo’Fly  to  protect 200  cows.  Cash  returned 
if  cows  are  not  protected. 

SHOO-FLY  MFG.  C0..1005  Fairmount  Ave..  Phila.,Pa. 


Cure  For 
Galls 

While  you  work 
tlie  horse. 

Above  t.ra<ie  mark  on  every  box.  _ 

|t!sBIGKMORE’S 

Dealers  selling  it  everywhere  are  authorized 
to  refund  money  if  it  tails  to  cure  all  Galls, 
Scratches,  Cracks.  Wire  Cuts.  etc.  The  stai^ 
ard  liorse  remedy  for  many  years.  Sample  luc. 

BICKMORE  GALL  CURE  CO.,  Box  519,  Old  Town,  Me. 


Cattle  Comfort 


A  RELIABLE  ARTICLE. 

Keeps  Cows,  Horses,  etc.  Comfort' 
able  in  fly  time.  Sold  by  Seedsmen 
and  Merchants.  For  i)amphlet  write 

HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT  WORKS, 
FlBlikUl-on-Hudson,  N.  S. 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

Egg  Burglary. — Almost  every  com¬ 
munity  has  a  few  individuals  who  would 
rather  steal  than  work,  and  to  such  a 
henroost  seems  to  possess  special  attrac¬ 
tions.  In  our  latest  experience  it  was 
the  hens’  nests  which  tempted  to  the 
fall,  a  man  and  wife  were  the  thieves, 
and  to  cap  the  climax,  it  was  a  bride 
and  bridegroom!  The  bridegroom  is  18 
years  old,  the  bride  15.  What  a  com¬ 
bination!  When  gathering  our  eggs  a 
few  days  ago  I  found  a  few  houses  at 
the  farthest  end  of  the  farm  with  only 
about  half  the  usual  number  of  eggs  in 
the  nests,  and  suspected  foul  play.  Put¬ 
ting  on  my  detective’s  cap,  I  started  on 
a  still  hunt,  and  soon  had  a  chain  of 
circumstantial  evidence  around  the  pair 
sufficient  to  warrant  an  arrest.  The  con¬ 
stable  who  arrested  them  last  evening 
took  them  to  his  home  for  safe  keeping 
until  he  ceuld  bring  them  before  a  mag¬ 
istrate  this  morning,  and  placed  them  in 
separate  rooms  under  lock  and  key.  The 
rain  was  pouring  outside  in  torrents, 
while  he  and  his  male  prisoner  slept. 
The  bride’s  cage  was  empty  this  morn¬ 
ing,  she  having  escaped  through  a  win¬ 
dow  and  over  a  roof  in  the  pouring  rain, 
barefooted  and  bareheaded,  and  is  still 
at  large  at  this  writing.  The  young  man 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  of  burglary 
in  the  third  degree,  and  begged  hard  for 
mercy.  What  was  I  to  do?  By  simply 
saying  the  word  I  could  have  had  him 
held  for  the  grand  jury,  and  either  sent 
to  prison  or  to  a  reformatory.  I  suspect 
that  these  large  State  institutions  for 
reforming  young  criminals  often  fail  of 
their  object,  and  after  extracting  a  prom¬ 
ise  from  him  to  go  to  work  and  earn  an 
honest  living,  and  also  one  from  a  man 
who  wants  help,  to  give  him  a  trial,  we 
let  him  go  on  his  good  behavior,  with 
the  charge  still  hanging  over  him.  These 
youngsters  have  been  reared  amidst  bad 
surroundings,  and  the  parents  are  prob¬ 
ably  as  much  to  blame  as  they  are.  I 
presume  the  Hope  Farm  man  could  find 
a  text  for  a  sermon  in  this  incident. 

Rkgulating  Sizp:  of  Eggs. — Does  the 
food  which  a  hen  eats  influence  the  size 
of  her  eggs?  I  should  answer  this  in 
the  affirmative.  Je.sse  has  often  said 
that  the  feeding  of  animal  meal  caused 
a  good  many  hens  to  sicken  and  die. 
About  six  weeks  ago  I  consented  to 
eliminate  the  animal  meal  entirely  from 
our  morning  mash,  and  rely  solely  on 
the  skim-milk  with  which  it  is  wetted, 
for  animal  matter,  while  we  watched  for 
results.  The  number  of  dead  hens  for 
the  “boneyard”  has  not  been  noticeably 
less.  The  egg  yield  was  not  noticeably 
less  for  the  first  two  or  three  weeks, 
after  which  it  began  falling  gradually, 
while  the  size  of  the  eggs  was  very  no¬ 
ticeably  less.  We  had  to  sort  out  a  good 
many  that  were  entirely  too  small  to 
ship  to  our  fancy  grocery  trade,  and  the 
remainder  were  not  up  to  the  usual 
standard  in  size.  When  the  egg  yield 
had  dropped  to  550  a  day  in  mid-May 
we  considered  it  time  to  call  a  halt,  and 
all  hands  were  glad  to  return  to  the  use 
of  the  animal  meal.  The  baskets  soon 
began  to  fill  again,  and  the  eggs  to  come 
back  to  their  usual  size.  At  this  writ¬ 
ing  (June  10)  they  have  got  back  to 
about  750  a  day,  a  gain  of  200  a  day. 
This  experiment  convinces  me  that  the 
size  of  eggs,  as  well  as  the  number,  is 
at  least  partially  under  the  control  of 
the  feeder.  If  we  had  taken  the  pains 
to  w'cigh  the  eggs  carefully  at  different 
stages  of  the  test,  it  would  have  been 
more  satisfactory  to  the  public,  but  to 
one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  gathering  as 
many  eggs  out  of  the  nests  as  I  do  the 
simple  “feel”  of  four  eggs  in  my  hand 
at  once,  hundreds  of  times  in  succession, 
even  if  my  eyes  were  blindfold,  is 
convincing  proof.  In  this  case  the  hens 
only  had  what  milk  it  takes  to  wet  the 
morning  mash,  and  on  account  of  the 
drought  the  supply  of  worms,  bugs,  etc., 
was  very  small.  If  they  could  also  have 
had  milk  to  drink  instead  of  water  I 


should  have  expected  different  results. 
Fortunately,  we  returned  to  the  use  of 
the  animal  meal,  and  got  both  the  size 
and  number  of  eggs  back  to  near  the 
usual  mark,  before  the  rains  began,  so 
that  the  drought  cannot  be  charged  with 
the  trouble. 

Is  animal  food  really  necessary  for  a 
hen? 

While  it  may  not  be  a  necessity  for 
life  and  health,  it  seems  to  help  towards 
best  results.  The  avidity  with  which  a 
hen  will  devour  a  morsel  of  meat  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  her  need.  I  frequently  see  a 
mouse  attempt  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  50 
hens’  beaks  and  eyes,  with  as  poor  suc¬ 
cess  as  though  the  eyes  belonged  to  50 
cats. 

FF.ATHER  Eating. — I  once  had  a  lot  of 
hens  that  had  commenced  to  lay  well  in 
early  Winter,  and  for  some  reason  my 
supply  of  both  milk  and  meat  scrap  fail¬ 
ed  at  once.  What  was  the  result?  -  The 
egg  yield  suddenly  stopped,  and  feather 
eating  began.  They  did  not  stop  with 
eating  feathers,  but  literally  began  to 
eat  each  other  alive.  Before  I  hardly 
knew  it  they  developed  cannibalistic 
traits,  and  ate  their  way  to  the  very 
vitals  of  a  number  of  the  hens.  Some  of 
Nature’s  wants  were  evidently  crying 
out  for  animal  food.  As  soon  as  blood 
was  started  they  were  crazy  for  more. 

Raising  Guinea  Hens.— Will  you  Inform 
me  how  to  raise  young  Guinea  hens?  I  had 
13  hatch  out,  and  now  have  only  four.  I 
would  like  to  know  how  to  feed  them,  when 
and  how  much,  and  what  kind  of  feed,  and 
what  to  do  with  them  when  they  first  hatch 
out.  I  suppose  the  wet  weather  has  much 
to  do  with  their  being  a  failure,  I  have 
never  had  any  experience  and  would  bo 
glad  to  get  some  advice,  so  I  will  not  lose 
my  next  setting.  m.  c. 

This  reader  fails  to  give  any  address, 
and  is  so  nearly  anonymous  that  it  is 
inserted  here,  and  attention  called  to  the 
fact  that  name  and  address  should  al¬ 
ways  be  given,  I  have  had  but  little 
knowledge  of  Guineas,  but  judge  they 
should  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible  and 
allowed  plenty  of  insect  food  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  grains,  much  as  young  tur¬ 
keys  are  fed.  o.  w.  maptis. 

DOES  IT  PAY  TO  SELL  MILK? 

Many  dairymen  think  that  if  they  can 
sell  their  milk  to  the  creamery  at  two 
cents  or  even  cent  a  quart  they  are 
all  right,  never  thinking  what  can  be 
done  by  making  it  into  butter  and  using 
the  skim-milk  for  pigs  and  calves.  All 
are  not  aware  how  much  butter  can  be 
made  from  one  can  of  milk,  40  quarts, 
provided  all  the  cream  or  butter  fat 
can  be  made  into  butter,  which  can  be 
done  with  a  good  separator.  Many  farm¬ 
ers  claim  that  butter  cannot  be  made 
profitably  at  less  than  20  cents  per 
pound.  Still,  they  will  sell  milk,  five  per 
cent  fat,  at  1%  and  1%  cent,  and  at  this 
rate  the  creamery  will  make  it  into  but¬ 
ter  for  12  to  15  cents  a  pound  and  have 
the  skim-milk  in  the  bargain.  Fifty 
quarts  of  milk  at  114  cent  equal  62%' 
cents.  The  50  quarts  of  milk,  five  per 
cent,  will  yield  five  pounds  of  butter,  at 
12%  cents  a  pound;  50  quarts  at  1% 
cent  equal  75  cents,  or  butter  at  15  cents, 
and  this  is  not  all.  It  costs  10  cents  a 
can  to  deliver  the  milk  and  10  cents  a 
can  for  skim-milk.  This  amount  still 
comes  out  of  the  amount  received  for 
milk,  75  cents.  Take  20  cents  or  what¬ 
ever  it  costs  to  deliver  and  for  skim- 
milk,  and  it  leaves  55  cents  net.  The 
five  pounds  of  butter  at  20  cents,  which 
is  a  low  price  for  good  butter,  will  bring 
$1,  and  you  have  all  the  skim-milk  if 
skimmed  at  home.  Milk  should  never 
be  sold  at  less  than  two  cents  a  quart. 
When  it  is  less  make  it  into  butter,  for 
then  the  creameries  cannot  make  cheap 
butter,  and  butter  will  be  worth  20  cents 
or  more.  The  milk  trade  could  not  do 
without  your  milk  more  than  a  week. 
Then  milk  would  bring  the  price,  two 
cents  or  more;  butter  at  25  cents  a 
pound,  five  per  cent  milk  at  two  cents, 
or  five  percent  milk  at  2%  cents  a  quart; 
or  six  per  cent  milk  at  three  cents  a 
quart,  for  four  per  cent  milk  will  make 
four  pounds  of  butter  to  the  100  pounds 
of  milk;  five  per  cent,  five  pounds,  and 
six  per  cent  six  pounds.  Well  fed  herds 
will  average  about  five  per  cent. 

Gebhardt,  N.  Y.  d.  j.  b. 


DON’T  LET  THE  CALF  RUN  AWAY  WITH  YOUR  MONEY 


£ 


2^ 


Don’t  let  a  $15.00  calf  eat  up  .$40.00  to  $60.00  worth  of  cream. 

The  cream  from  the  average  cow  will  sell  for  $40.00  to  $60.00  a  year  and  just 
as  good  calves  can  be  raised  on  sweet  separator  skimmed  milk  as  with  the  cow. 

Don't  waste  Time,  Labor  and  Cream  by  trying  to  skim  your  milk  by  hand. 
It  is  like  trying  to  care  for  a  40-acre  patch  of  corn  with  a  hoe. 

Buy  a  U.  S.  Separator  and  Save  your  Calves  and  Money 

The  U.  S.  skims  the  cleanest,  cleans  the  easiest,  wears  the  longest,  is  the 
most  profitable,  etc.,  etc. 

lyrtie  for  catalogues 

For  Western  customers,  we  transfer  onr  separators  from  Chicago,  LaCrosse,  Minneapolis, 
Sioux  City  and  Omaha.  Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


aVermont  Farm  Machine  Co..  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


SHARPLES 
TUBULARi 
FARM 
S£»VRA110R] 

Just  one  Tubular,  all  the 
others  are  of  the  "bucket 
bowl”  type.  Plenty  of  the 
oKl  style,  bucket  bowls,  but 
only  one  of  the  Tubular 
style.  Others  have  tried  to 
imitate,  but  they  can’t  get 
Tubular  patents.  If  you  want  the 

Improved  Tubular  Separator 

come  to  us;  if  you  are  satisfied  with  the 
old  style  bucket  bowl,  go  to  any  of  the 
others.  Write  for  catalogue  No. 

The  Sharpies  Co>-  P.  IN.  Sharpies, . 

Chicago,  III.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


You  can  add  value  to  any  cow  with  a 

National 
Hand  Separator 

because  It  will  save  over  80  per  cent,  of  the  loss 
resulting  from  the  old  method  of  setting.  It 
will  separate  warm  or  cold  milk,  light  or 
heavy  cream,  and  skim  clean.  We  send  the 
National  and  let  it  prove  its  worth  right  in 
your  own  home  dairy. 

10  DAYS’  USE  FREE. 

Costs  nothlngifyou  don’t  buy— costa 
nothing  if  you  do,  for  it  pays  its 
cost  in  what  i  t  saves.  Send 
for  catalogue. 

National  Dairy  Barhlne  Co. 

Newark,  N.J. 


Dairy  doll-ars 


We  claim  that  tb« 

EMPIRE 

Running  Cream  Separator 

will  make  you  more  money  than  any  other  ' 
separator  can  or  will,  because  the  Empir^ 
turns  more  easily,  is  more  easily 
cleaned  and  kept  cleaiv  and  has  j 
fewer  parts  to  get  out  of  order. 

Send  for  our  book,  ’’A  Dairy¬ 
man’s  Dollars;”  investigate  all 
claims  and  decide  for  yourself. 

^Empire  Cream  Separator  Co.  | 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Western  Office,  Fisher  Bldg.,  ^ 

Chica^^o. 


DEtAluL 

CreamSeparators 

For  twenty  years  the  World’s  Standard 
Send  for  free  catalogue. 

The  Do  Laval  Separator  Co.,  74  Cortlaiidt  St  .  N.Y. 


Mark  Your  Stock 
Dip  Your  Stock 
Cure  Your  Stock 
Shear  Your  Stock 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Ear 
Labels  and  Buttons,  Tattoo 
Markers,  Milk  Oil  Sheep  Dip 
Cooper  Sheep  Dip  (English), 
Worm  Powders,  Insect  Pow¬ 
der,  Rice’s  Lice  Paint,  Shears, 
Shearing  Machines,  Toxaline 
French  Worm  Cure,  Crooks, 
Bells,  Poultry  Tonic,  Poultry 
Bands,  Shepberds’  Cordial. 

All  Best  and  Cheapest. 

Write  for  llln.trated  Oatalocne. 

F.  8.  BURCH  &  CO., 

142  Illinois  St.  Chicago. 

Mention  this  paper. 


Wilder’s  Stanchion 

—being  an  improvement 
over  Smith's.  Lightest, 
strongest,  quickest,  safest 
Stanchion  made.  Has  steel 
latch  and  automatic  lock. 
Becomes  stationary  when 
open.  Animal  cannot  turn 
it  in  backing  out.  Made  of 
best  seasoned  hard  wood. 
Pins  for  fasteningwith  every 
Stanchion.  Send  for  testi¬ 
monials.  J.  K.  WILDER  & 
SON'S.  Box  20,  Monroe,  Mich. 


CREAM  EXTRACTOR 


FREE 


THK  CHAIN-HANGING 

Cattle  Stanchion 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illustrated 
Circular  and  Price  free  on  application.  Manufactured 
by  O.  H.  KOBKKTSON,  ForestvUle,  Conn. 


Pat.  May  31,lt)01. 


This  is  a  genuine 
offer  made  to  introduce  the  PeopleB 
Cream  Extractor  in  every  neighbor¬ 
hood.  It  is  the  best  and  simplest  in 
the  world.  We  ask  that  you  show  it  to 
your  neighbors  who  have  cows.  Send 
your  name  and  the  name  of  the  near¬ 
est  freight  office.  Address 

PEOPLES  SUPPLY  CO,, 

Dept.  86.  Kansas  City,  Bio. 


DON’T  BE  HUMBUGGED 

by  Cream  Extractors  that  mix  water  with 
the  milk  and  do  not  extract. 

The  Superior  Cream  Extractor 

(No  Water  Mixed  with  the  Milk) 
effects  a  complete  separation  In  an  hour 
by  a  circulation  of  cold  water  in  an  outer 
jacket,  A  trial  convinces,  and  every  can 
is  guaranteed.  Write  us  to-day  tor  our 
catalogue. 

SUPERIOR  FENCE  MACHINE  CO., 
183  Grand  River  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 


THE  ARRAS 

Cream  Extractor 

The  loading  Cream  Extractor 
on  the  market  because  milk  and 
water  are  not  mixed.  You  al¬ 
ways  have  pure,  sweet  milk  for 
homo  use  and  not  diluted  for 
feeding.  The  most  convenient 
extractor  made  for  handling 
your  milk  in  Winter  as  well  as 
in  Summer.  It  saves  all  can 
lifting,  sklmmiug  and  washing 
of  crocks.  It  is  easily  kept 
clean.  Write  for  descriptive 
catalogue  and  special  introduc- 
torv  prices  to  THE  AKKAS 
CKE.XM  SEl’AKATOK  CO. 

Bl.UKli’TON,  OHIO. 


PRESCOTT’S  Si” 


WINGING 
IVEL 
Nt'HlON 
KEEl’.S  GOW.S  CLEAN 

Swings  forward  while  get¬ 
ting  up  or  lying  down.  Locks 
back  while  standing.  FuU 
partlcnlarsfree.  PRESCOTT, 
69  Beve-vly  St.,  Boston,  Mask 
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HUMOROUS 


A  wasp  went  buzzing  to  his  work. 
And  various  things  did  tackle; 

He  stung  a  boy  and  then  a  dog. 

Then  made  a  rooster  cackle. 

Then  on  a  politician’s  cheek 
He  settled  down  to  drill; 

He  prodded  there  for  half  an  hour, 
And  then— he  broke  his  bill. 

— Florida  Times-Union. 

Litter  Doley:  “Why  is  the  hour-glass 
made  small  in  the  middle?”  Little  Elsie: 
“To  show  the  waist  of  time,  dear.”— 
Boston  Beacon. 

Hr:  “The  fact  is  that  you  women 
m-ake  fools  of  the  men.”  She;  “Some¬ 
times,  perhaps;  but  sometimes  we  don’t 
have  to.” — Boston  Transcript. 

She:  “Why  has  Boston  the  name  of 
being  such  a  bad  city?”  He:  “Because 
of  the  number  of  crooks  in  the  streets,  1 
suppose.” — Harvard  Lampoon. 

Bangs;  “Harry  says  he  was  in  such  a 
hurry  this  morning  he  omitted  his  ori¬ 
sons.  What’s  orisons,  anyway?”  Bings: 
“Oh,  some  sort  o’  breakfast  food,  I  sup¬ 
pose.” — Boston  Transcript. 

“Thr  longer  I  live,”  sighed  the  sage, 
“and  the  more  I  learn,  the  more  firmly 
am  I  convinced  that  I  know  absolutely 
nothing!”  “I  could  have  told  you  that 
25  years  ago,”  said  his  wife,  “but  1 
knew  it  would  be  of  no  use,” — Answers. 

Sunday  School  Teacher:  “How 
many  commandments  are  there, 
Willie?”  Willie:  “Ten.”  Sunday  School 
Teacher:  “And  suppose  you  were  to 
break  one  of  them?”  Willie:  “Then 
there’d  only  be  nine.”— Chicago  Chron¬ 
icle. 

“At  least,”  remarked  the  courageous 
little  sparrow,  as  the  hunter-for-rev- 
enue-only  aimed  at  him,  “at  least — no 
matter  how  I  have  lived — it  can  be  said 
that  I  died  game.”  And  the  next  day, 
true  enough,  he  appeared  on  the  menu 
as  reedbird.” — Cincinnati  Commercial 
Tribune. 

SiioiraAN  OF  Traveling  Menagerie: 
“Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  come 
to  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  ’ole 
exhibition!  Seven  different  species  of 
hanimals,  in  the  same  cage,  dwellin’  in 
’armony.  You  could  see  them  with  the 
naked  heye,  only  you  have  come  too 
late.  They  are  all  now  inside  the  lion!” 
— Punch. 

“Giady's,”  he  sighed,  as  he  leaned  to¬ 
ward  the  frivolous  young  thing.  “Gladys, 
there  is  something  within  me  that  tells 
me  that  you  love  me;  something  that 
thrills  through  and  through  me,  bearing 

the  message - ”  “Henry,”  interrupted 

the  maiden  fair,  “you  have  evidently 
cross-circuited  a  wireless  message  that  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with.” — Tit-Bits. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 


AlWHOIiESAliE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
Porfiouges,  Bams,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 

Srofits.  In  use  6  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
ranee.  Low  prices  will  surprise  yon.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INQERSOLL,  »*«  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


For  30  day  3  to  the  readers  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  Fine 


SILVER  WATCH 

or  China  Tea  Set,  or  Toilet  Set.  or  Parlor  Lamp 
or  Clock,  and  many  other  articles  too  numerous 
to  mention,  with  an  order  of  20  lbs.  of  our  New 
Crop.  60c.  Tea,  any  kind,  or  20  lbs.  leaking; 
Powder,  46c,  a  lb.,  or  an  assorted  order  Teas 
and  B.  P.  This  advertisement  MUST  accom¬ 
pany  order. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  289.  ol  &  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  o» 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  slmpie  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  o»s 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  M.  Y. 


PIGS  ARE  COMING 

MAKES  PIGS  GAIN  3  LBS.  PER  DAY 

Blanchard,  Iowa. 

International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Gentlemen:— This  is  to  certify  that  having  used 
"International  Stock  Pood”  for  three  years  I  cheerfully  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  all  stockmen,  and  especially  those  w'ho  raise 
hogs.  Last  spring  with  a  bunch  of  the  runtiest  pigs  I  ever 
had  they  made  a  gain  of  three  pounds  apiece  per  day. 

J.  S.  BELL. 

•  Hst*  TboouaS*  af  Similar  TaathnonUla  aaS  Will  Pajr  Too  $1000  Caah  ta  Prora 
That  Thrr  Ara  Rat  Gaalana  aad  Dnialleitad.-^iil 

IWeo'^‘^Trrnarional'stoek"Foad''Para,”'whichl»  located  12  milei  from  Minneapolii  and  contain.  650  acres.  We  feed  “laternational  Stoek  Fooo”  every  day  to  all  our 
World  CnaHriox  Stallioics,  Dan  Patch  1:09  Vr  and  Dibxctdm  2d)5)t;lo  onr  Youko  Staluons,  Brood  Mares,  Colts,  Work  Horses,  Cattle  and  Hogs.  “IRTF.KNATIOXAL  STOCK  > 
KOOII”  0^3  FEEDS  for  ONE  CENT‘=^  i.  Prepared  from  Root.,  Herb.,  Seeds  and  Bark,  and  Won  the  Highe.t  Medal  at  Paris  ENposition  in  1900  as  a  High-Cla..  vegetable, 
medicinal  preparation  to  be  fed  to  stock  in  .mall  amounts  as  an  addition  to  tho  regular  feed.  It  is  a  Great  Aid  in  Growing  or  Fattening  stock  because  it  inercsses  the  A 
appetite  and  Aids  Digestion  and  Assimilation  so  that  each  animal  obtains  more  nutrition  from  the  grain  eaten.  Wo  positively  guarantee  that  its  nso  will  make  you  extra  money  Q 
over  tho  usual  Plan  of  Growing  and  Fattening  stock.  “laternalloaal  Stoek  Food”  can  be  fed  in  safety  to  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats,  Hogs,  Colts,  Calves,  Lambs  or  Pigs.  It  is  V 
Absolutely  Harmless  even  if  taken  into  tho  Human  system.  You  insist  on  eating  medicinal  ingredients  with  your  Own  food  at  every  meal .  Salt  is  a  stomach  tonic  and  worm  H 
medicine,  Pepper  is  a  powerful  stimulating  tonic,  Mustard  is  a  remedy  for  dyspepsia,  Vinegar  is  a  diuretic.  You  catthese  medicinal  ingredientsalmostwithevery  mouthful  of  your  0 
food,  and  i  tis  proven  that  these  Medicines  promote  health  and  strength  for  people  and  improve  their  digestion.  “laternational  Stork  Food”  contains  pure  vegetable  medicinal 
Ingredients  that  are  just  as  safe  and  as  necessary  an  addition  to  the  regular  feed  of  your  stock  If  you  desire  to  keep  them  in  the  best  possible  condition.  “International  Stork  Food”  k 
is  endorsed  by  Every  High-Clasi  Farm  Paper.  It  purifies  the  blood,  stimulates  and  permanently  strengthens  the  entire  system  so  that  disease  is  prevented  or  cured.  “Inlrrnatlonal  k 
Stoek  Food”  is  sold  on  a  “Spot  Cash  Guaraatee”  by  Fifty  Thousand  Dealers  throughout  the  World.  WYour  Money  will  bo  Promptly  Refunded  in  Any  case  of  failure.  V 
It  will  make  your  Calves  or  Pigs  grow  Amaringly  and  has  tho  largest  sale  in  the  World  for  keeping  them  healthy.  .^-Beware  of  the  many  Cheap  and  Inferior  X 
Imitations.  Ro  Chemist  can  separate  all  tha  DIFereat  powdered  Roots,  Herbs,  Barks  and  Seeds  that  we  use.  Any  One  claiming  to  do  so  Mnst  be  an  Ignoramus  or  a  Falslfler, 

- : 

WMAT  PEOPLE  SAY  ABOUT  THIS  BOOK. 


INTHHHATIONAI.  STOCK  FOOD  CO., 

EAtr  Clairb,  Wis. 

Dear  Sirs;— I  received  your  "International  Stock  Book”  and 
was  more  than  pleased  with  it.  It  is  worth  more  than  $10.00  to 
me.  Very  truly  yours,  RICHARD  J.  MORRISSEY. 


INTERNATIONAI.  BtOCK  FoOD  CO.,  ODESSA,  MO. 

Dear  Sirs: — ^Your  “International  Stock  Book"  duly  received, 
•nd  it  is  the  best  thinjf  of  its  class  that  I  have  ever  seen.  There  is 
•  volume  of  useful  articles  in  it  from  start  to  finish. 

Respectfully,  GEO.  W,  NULL. 


A 


.00  STOCK 


IT  CONTAINS  183  LARGE  ENGRAVINGS  OF  HORSES,  OATTLE,  SHEEP,  POULTRY,  ETC. 

The  CoTer  of  thit  Book  is  a  Beanlifal  Live  Stock  Picture  ^^Prlnted  la  Six  BrlllUat  Colon.  Sire  of  the  book  If  by  9^  inchet.  It  cost  ns  9S(K>0  to  have  our  ArtUts  and  Engravera 
make  these  Engravings.  It  describes  common  Diseases,  and  tells  how  to  treat  them.  It  also  gives  Description,  History  and  Illustrations  of  the  Different  Breeds  of  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep,  OoatSp  Hogs  and  Poultry.  It  eontains  Life  Bng*avlngs  of  many  very  neted  Animals,  and  also  testimonials.  The  Editor  Of  This  Paper  Will  Tell  You  That  You  Ought  To  Have 
TMs  Stock  Book  lo  Tour  Library  Tor  Reference.  ^*It  Contains  a  Finely  Illustrated  Teterlnary  Department  Thai  Will  Save  Yon  Hundreds  of  Dollars. 

WE  WILL  MAIL  IT  TO  YOU  ABSOLUTELY  FREE,  ««“PostaGe  Prepaid. 

We  Will  Pay  Ton  $10.00  Casb  if  book  Is  not  as  described.  Write  ns  at  onee,  letter  or  postal  card,  and  AHSWEB  these  2  QUESTIONS: 

l.t.-Nnn.eThl«P.p.r.  2d.-How  Much  Stock  H.re  Tout 

Hu^drud.  of  Thousand,  of  Testimonial,.  <  INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO..  Minneapolis,  Minn.,U.S.A.  \  capital  p.id  in,  $1,000,000, 

Refer  to  Any  Bank  In  Minneapolis^ _ \ _ _ _ _ * _ } 


600,000  Feet  of  Space  in  Our  New  Factory. 


While  your  cows  are  out  on  pasture  there  is 
nothing  better  than  a  ration  balanced  with 

GLOBE 

GLUTEN  FEED 

Your  supply  of  milk  will  be  increased,  which 
means  more  money  from  the  milk  pail. 

It  will  keep  your  cattle  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition  as  well  during  the  hot  weather. 

While  oats  are  high,  tr3'^  Globe  Gluten  Feed 
mixed  with  bran  for  j^our  horses. 

If  jfour  dealer  does  not  have  GLOBE 
GLUTEN  FEEDf  write  to  us  and  send  his  name. 

NEW  VORK  GLUCOSE  CO., 

26  Broadway,  New  York. 


FAIRBANKS 
(jasoline  Engines 


They  are  the  best  and  most  economical  power 
for  all  farm  work — pump  water,  saw  wood, 
run  separator,  ensilage  cutter,  feed  mill  or  any 
farm  machinery.  “Fairbanks  Junior”  is  de¬ 
signed  especially  for  farm  work — gives  two 
applications  of  power:  vertical  with  walking 
beam,  and  belt  power  with  pulley  attached. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  “  FARM  HELPS,”  which 
gives  full  information  regarding  Fairbanks 
Gasoline  Engines  and  Farm  Scales. 

THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY, 

416-422  Broome  St.,  New  Y^ork,  N.  Y. 
Baltimore,  Md  Bntfalo,  N.T.  Philadelphla,Pa.  Boston,  Mass. 
New  Orleans,  La  Albany, N.Y.  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Montreal,P.Q. 


WATER. 

If  yi  at  water  only  when  tho  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  CO.  ;ca8  money  than  our  Klder  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  butif  you  want 
water  every  day  while  yourflowers  are  growing  and  do  not  wantyourpump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  In  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  which  Is  proof 
that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  "C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


35  Warren  St..  New  York.  692  Craig  St.,  Montreal.  P.  Q.  40  Dearborn  St.,  Chtcago. 

239  Franklin  St..  Boston.  Tenlente-Key  71,  Havana,  Cuba.  40  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N .  8.  W. 


P^RQ 


“Everybody  knows,  or 
should  know,  of  the  old 
relial)le  Blizzard.  The 
Original  successful 

Cutter  and 
Shredder^ 

with  Wind  Elovalor.  Justthink, 
It  does  everything,  cuts  hay. 
straw,  ensilage,  shreds  fodder, 
and  nils  any  heighth  silo. 
Remember  one  and  the  same 
machine  docs  it  all.  Sold  on 
full  guarantee.  Write  today  for  catalogue,  etc. 

JOSEPH  DICK  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

Box  69,  CANTON,  OHIO. 


CORN  HARVESTING 


Done- 

Faster, 
Easier, 
Okeaper 

by  usingthe  BADGER  CORN  HARVESTER  than  by 
any  other  known  method.  Do  not  wait,  investigate 
nowl  Address  I.  Z.  MERRIAM,  Whitewater,  WIs. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  STRAWBERRY  AT  HOME. 
Big  Bernes  in  a  Drought. 

AN  IRRIGATION  SYSTEM. — Western  New  Jersey 
did  not  escape  the  long  drought.  While  there  was  an 
occasional  show  of  rain  during  the  52  days  follow¬ 
ing  April  16  the  amount  that  actually  came  down  was 
too  trifling  to  revive  vegetation.  Strawberries  suf¬ 
fered  keenly,  as  the  soil  began  to  dry  out  before 
growth  fairly  started,  and  the  entire  development  of 
the  fruits  took  place  under  peculiarly  trying  condi¬ 
tions.  Near  Lambertville,  in  the  south  end  of  Hun¬ 
terdon  County,  Thomas  R.  Hunt  has 
grown  fancy  berries  for  more  than  30 
years,  and  never  before  found  the 
chances  quite  so  much  against  a  good 
yield  of  his  favorite  specialty.  Experi¬ 
ence  of  previous  droughts  led  Mr.  Hunt 
several  years  ago  to  install  an  effective 
irrigation  plant,  consisting  of  a  2% 
horse-power  gasoline  engine,  a-  power¬ 
ful  pump  and  many  hundred  feet  of 
heavy  piping  carried  underground  to 
the  highest  points  of  his  large  fields. 

The  water  is  taken  from  a  good-sized 
ice  dam,  fed  by  a  never-failing  stream 
bordering  the  farm,  and  distributed  at 
the  head  of  the  long  sloping  strawberry 
rows  by  V-shaped  board  troughs  hav¬ 
ing  adjustable  tin  gates  in  the  sides 
corresponding  to  each  I’ow.  Connec¬ 
tion  is  made  between  the  two-inch 
hydrants  and  the  distributing  troughs 
by  homemade  hose,  sewed  up  from 
strips  of  ordinary  cotton  duck  or  mus¬ 
lin,  then  waterproofed  by  immersion 
in  a  mixture  of  pine  tar  and  linseed 
oil.  This  hose  will  not  stand  much 
pressure,  but  answers  well  for  carry¬ 
ing  water  on  a  slope  or  level,  and  is 
far  cheaper  and  more  durable  than 
commercial  rubber  makes.  The  last 
two  seasons  had  ample  rainfall,  and 
the  irrigation  system,  not  being  used, 
had  got  somewhat  out  of  repair.  As 
one  rainless  week  succeeded  another  it 
became  evident  that  irrigation  might 
be  needed  to  carry  through  the  crop, 
but  the  weather  forecasts  always  seem¬ 
ed  to  indicate  an  early  break-up  of  the 
the  drought,  while  previous  thorough 
preparation  and  ample  mulching  seem¬ 
ed  for  a  time  quite  sufficient  to  retain 
at  least  a  growing  moisture. 

GOOD  CULTURE  NOT  ENOUGH.— 

But  there  is  a  limit  to  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  soil  moisture  even  with  the 
best  of  cultivation.  All  outgo  and  no 
Income  will  deplete  a  saturated  soil  as 
well  as  a  bank  account.  By  the  end 
of  the  sixth  week  of  drying  weather 
the  plants  began  visibly  to  fail,  and 
the  young  berries  to  take  on  that 
,  hardened  look  so  characteristic  of  a 
drought.  The  substance  of  a  big  berry  was  packed 
away  in  these  shriveled  nubbins,  but  it  needed  plenty 
of  water  to  fill  them  out.  The  pipes  were  overhauled 
at  last,  the  engine  and  pump  connected,  and  water  di¬ 
rected  down  the  thirsty  rows.  At  the  start  it  was 
only  intended  to  irrigate  a  few  of  the  best  blocks,  but 
the  benefit  was  so  marked  and  immediate  that  all 
were  soaked,  the  last  field  receiving  the  water  only  a 
few  days  before  the  rains,  which  have  since  continued 
to  saturation.  It  was  a  profitable  move  but  would 
have  been  timely  10  days  earlier.  There  was  a  fair 
set  of  berries  despite  the  late  frosts,  and  they  filled 
out  at  once  and  colored  brightly.  The  best  grades 


brought  20  cents  a  quart  wholesale  in  city  markets, 
making  a  good  return  in  place  of  inevitable  loss  un¬ 
der  wholly  natural  conditions.  The  value  of  irriga¬ 
tion  for  the  shallow-rooted  strawberry  plant  that 
fruits  at  a  season  of  drought  expectancy  has  often 
been  demonstrated  in  localities  where  rains  are  usual¬ 
ly  sufficient  for  other  crops. 

LAST  SETTINGS  GROW  BIG.— Mr.  Hunt  has  had 
the  President  strawberry  under  field  cultivation  sev¬ 
eral  years,  and  always  valued  its  propensity  for  bring¬ 
ing  its  latest  berries  to  large  perfection.  This  useful 
trait  was  especially  noticeable  this  season,  as  some 


of  the  early  blooms,  in  common  with  other  varieties, 
were  injured  by  the  early  May  freeze.  New  clusters 
were  produced  on  all  President  plants  thus  affected, 
and  ripened  up  berries  of  the  largest  size  and  finest 
quality.  The  writer  is  acquainted  with  most  of  the 
successful  market  strawberries  grown  in  the  East, 
but  has  yet  to  find  one  producing  so  many  large  and 
handsome  fruits  throughout  the  season,  if  well  fed 
and  cultivated.  Like  Gandy,  President  seems  partial 
to  rich  heavy  soil,  though  it  thrives  very  well  in  light 
sandy  loam  on  the  Rural  Grounds.  Many  thou¬ 
sands  of  President  plants  were  sold  and  distributed 
among  growers  last  seasop,  but  Mr.  Hunt  says  he  has 


received  few  reports  of  its  fruiting  qualities  from  his 
correspondents.  He  finds  nearly  all  have  picked  the 
blooms  to  stimulate  runner  production,  and  therefore 
another  year  must  pass  before  a  fair  judgment  of  its 
conduct  away  from  home  can  be  gained. 

MAKES  A  GOOD  PARENT. — Like  most  progressive 
growers  Mr.  Hunt  raises  many  seedlings,  and  has 
fruited  scores  of  pronounced  merit,  but  President, 
combining  the  best  qualities  of  Crescent  and  Nic 
Ohmer  with  valuable  characteristics  of  its  own,  is  the 
only  one  yet  offered  for  dissemination.  We  inspected 
a  long  row  of  President  seedlings  at  Lambertville 
June  10,  and  found  them  of  quite  re¬ 
markable  vigor  and  productiveness. 
'  All  bore  large  richly-colored  berries 
but  differed  in  form,  flavor  and  con- 
i  sistency.  Fig.  177  shows  a  cluster, 
taken  from  one  of  these  newcomers. 
It  is  a  firm,  meaty,  dark-red  berry  of 
fine  quality.  The  plants  are  strong, 
with  large  healthy  foliage,  w.  v.  f. 


THE  STRAWBERRY  FIELD, 

Treatment  After  Fruiting. 

Immediately  after  the  last  berry  is 
picked  commences  the  work  of  renew¬ 
ing  the  old  fields  that  are  to  be  left  to 
bear  another  year.  The  best  imple¬ 
ment  that  I  have  found  for  this  work 
is  a  disk  harrow  with  four  of  the  out¬ 
side  and  four  of  the  inside  disks  re¬ 
moved,  thus  leaving  but  two  disks  on 
each  half  of  the  harrow.  With  this 
implement  the  work  can  be  well  and 
quickly  done.  The  straw  and  vines 
will  be  worked  into  the  soil,  where  it 
soon  rots  and  adds  humus  to  the  soil, 
a  very  important  and  much-needed  ele¬ 
ment  in  our  heavy  clay  soils.  The  har¬ 
row  is  weighted  until  it  will  cut 
through  the  straw  and  vines,  working 
them  into  the  soil.  A  small  ridge  of 
plants  six  or  eight  inches  wide  is  left. 
The  width  of  this  ridge  can  be  govern¬ 
ed  by  the  number  of  inside  disks  that 
are  removed.  It  is  necessary  to  go 
over  every  other  row  first,  so  as  to 
keep  the  harrow  in  the  center  of  the 
row,  as  otherwise  the  ground  on  one 
side  being  harder  than  the  other  the 
disks  will  always  work  sideways,  and 
it  will  be  difficult  to  make  straight 
rows.  After  half  the  rows  are  finished 
the  remaining  ones  are  treated  like¬ 
wise.  If  the  ground  has  become  dried 
or  the  straw  is  thick  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  over  each  row  several  times. 

Fig.  179  shows  an  old  field  being 
renewed  for  the  fourth  time.  A 
good  crop  would  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  on  this  field  the  past  season 
had  it  not  been  for  the  freezes  and  cold 
weather  in  May.  Men  with  hoes 
follow  the  harrow  and  cut  out  all  weeds  that  may 
have  started,  and  also  thin  out  some  of  the  plants. 
It  is  much  easier  hoeing  if  it  is  done  immediately 
after  each  row  is  harrowed  instead  of  waiting  until 
the  entire  field  is  disked,  as  sometimes  the  outside 
disks  will  throw  dirt  and  straw  on  the  other  rows, 
making  hoeing  difficult.  After  being  hoed  fertilizer  is 
applied  and  the  field  left  for  a  few  days,  when  it  is 
again  disked  and  afterwards  cultivated  the  same  as  a 
new  field.  The  straw  may  bother  for  a  while,  but  it 
is  much  better  to  work  it  into  the  soil  than  it  is  to 
have  it  burnt.  The  field  is  cultivated  a  few  times 
with  a  Planet  Jr.  and  then  once  each  week  with  a 
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flue-toothed  harrow,  forming  a  dust  mulch,  so  as  to 
retain  the  moisture  that  will  carry  the  plants  through 
the  usual  Summer  drought.  If  a  .iberal  amount  of 
fertilizers  Is  used  and  constant  shallow  cultivation 
given  strawberries  can  he  kept  in  profitable  bearing 
for  four  or  five  years.  If,  however,  they  are  neglected, 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  produce  well  after  the  first 
or  second  year.  elmbhi  g.  tukts. 

Ind-iana. 


MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

THE  END  OF  THE  STORY.— The  young  bride  who 
stole  eggs  and  disappeared  the  first  night  after  her 
arrest,  did  not  enjoy  her  liberty  very  long.  After 
walking  15  miles  in  a  pouring  rain  she  was  again 
taken  in  custody  and  held  for  the  grand  jury.  The 
man  who  promised  to  give  her  companion  in  crime  a 
chance  to  earn  an  honest  living,  while  sentence  was 
suspended,  was  sick  of  his  bargain  within  24  hours, 
BO  the  young  husband  was  also  sent  to  the  grand  jury 
for  burglary.  It  used  to  be  thought  by  many  that  it 
was  a  more  serious  offense  to  enter  a  building  that  was 
locked  than  one  that  was  not  locked.  It  is  now  held, 
I  believe,  at  least  in  New  York  State,  that  simply 
lifting  a  latch  and  entering  to  commit  a  crime  is 
burglary.  These  young  criminals  understand  this  evi¬ 
dently.  and  while  admitting  that  they  took  the  eggs 
and  sold  them,  claim  that  they  were  hunting  for 
strawberries  and  found  the  eggs  in  a  nest  out  of  doors. 
No  one  saw  them  on  the  premises,  but  my  chain  of 
circumstantial  evidence  Is  probably  strong  enough  to 
convict  of  burglary,  which  means  a  possible  sentence 
of  five  years  in  State  prison. 

CLOVER  FOR  POULTRY,— S.  H.  W.,  Horseheads, 
N.  Y.,  asks  at  what  stage  of  growth 
clover  is  best  for  poultry,  and  how  it  is 
prepared  for  this  use.  Second  growth 
clover  is  usually  preferred,  I  believe,  and 
it  should  be  cut  and  cured  as  for  cows, 
while  in  full  blossom.  Avoid  rain  and 
drying  winds,  retaining  the  leaves  as 
much  as  possible.  Cut  into  very  short 
lengths,  and  steam  or  scald  a  few  hours 
before  using.  The  clover  meal  which 
can  be  purchased  in  the  markets  is  prob¬ 
ably  good,  when  made  from  first-class 
clover  hay,  but  is  very  expensive,  so 
much  so  that  I  have  never  thought  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  give  it  a  trial. 

SWINE  QUESTIONS.— “I  am  interest¬ 
ed  in  Mr.  Mapes  and  his  pigs.  Billy  G. 

2d  gained  seven  pounds  the  third  week 
of  his  life.  What  feed  was  used  besides 
the  sow'^’s  milk?  How  many  pigs  were  in 
th6  litter?  Did  the  others  average  near¬ 
ly  as  well?  After  weaning  will  he  have 
the  run  of  a  lot  or  be  kept  in  a  pen? 

How  will  the  others  be  kept?  It  will 
interest  me  very  much  to  know  how  the 
average  pig  does  (he  has  a  lot  of  them), 
and  the  food  used.  I  have  a  nice  lot  of 
little  fellows  on  hand  and  wish  to  do  the 
proper  thing  for  best  results.”  t.  ii. 

Claiborne,  Va. 

The  mother  of  Billy  G.  2d  was  one  of  the  sows  that 
were  kept  on  dry  feed  for  a  month  before  farrowing, 
and  lost  part  of  her  pigs.  Of  her  litter  of  11  three 
were  dead  at  birth,  and  three  more  died  within  a  few 
days.  Of  the  five  left  one  is  under  size,  but  the  rest 
are  the  equals  of  Billy  in  all  respects.  Neither  sow 
nor  pigs  received  any  skim-milk  before  weaning; 
simply  cornmeal  and  middlings,  equal  parts  by 
weight;  three  pounds  of  the  mixture  a  day  before  far¬ 
rowing,  and  six  pounds  a  day  after  the  pigs  are  about 
10  days  old.  This  litter  ate  very  little  except  moth¬ 
er’s  milk  until  they  were  weaned.  Billy  G.  2d  did  not 
keep  up  his  record  of  seven  pounds  a  week,  since  he 
only  weighed  29  pounds  at  six  weeks  old  when 
weaned.  Billy  is  now  kept  in  a  pen  by  himself,  6x8 
feet,  with  plank  floor,  with  all  the  whole  corn  and 
skim-milk  he  wants  all  the  time.  If  I  had  a  thou¬ 
sand  pigs  I  would  feed  them  nothing  else,  provided  I 
had  a  sufficient  supply  of  milk  at  a  cent  per  gallon. 
Our  supply  is  so  limited  that  little  is  left  for  pigs 
after  the  hens  and  chickens  get  their  share.  On  this 
account  we  shall  use  cornmeal  and  middlings  for  most 
of  our  pigs. 

MILK  FOODS. — There  are  a  number  of  firms  at¬ 
tempting  to  manufacture  milk  flour  for  human  food 
out  of  skim-milk,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  day  of 
skim-milk  for  pork  manufacture  is  about  past.  I 
consider  skim-milk  an  excellent  article  of  food,  used 
intelligently,  and  if  a  dry  powder  containing  all  its 
solids  can  be  successfully  put  on  the  market  there 
is  a  great  future  before  it.  Skim-milk  cheese  requires 
a  cast-iron  stomach  to  stand  the  strain  of  digestion, 
while  it  has  nearlF  our  export  trade  In  cheese, 
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into  the  consumers’  hands  makes  its  value  on  the 
farm  or  at  the  factory  very  Insignificant,  compared 
with  the  nourishment  it  contains.  The  cost  of  get¬ 
ting  it  in  consumers’  hands  will  be  very  much  re¬ 
duced  when  the  water  is  all  eliminated,  so  that  every 
grocery  store  can  keep  a  supply  on  hand.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  making  a  milk  powder  from  pure  milk  is  much 
more  difficult,  since  the  fat  it  contains  renders  it  much 
more  liable  to  become  rancid.  A  good  many  men  of 
brains  are  at  work  on  the  problem,  however,  and  that 
too  may  soon  be  solved.  o.  w.  mapes. 

BIflEF  FERTILIZE!!  TALKS. 

The  Use  of  Bone  Alone. 

Would  raw  ground  bone  at  $34  be  as  economical  to  use 
In  a  rich  soil  as  a  high-grade  complete  fertilizer?  Would 
it  be  beneficial  to  use  lime  after  the  continued  use  of 
either,  or  do  they  contain  enough  lime  for  average  soil? 
I  do  not  think  my  soil  is  in  need  of  potash.  If  this  be 
the  case,  might  1  use  bone  successfully  for  a  number  of 
years,  say  two  five-year  rotations?  a.  s.  h. 

Lltltz,  Pa. 

Raw'  bone  varies  somewhat  In  composition,  but  for 
a  good  sample  $34  is  a  fair  price.  Before  giving  even 
a  guess  as  to  the  wisdom  of  using  bone  alone  we 
should  know  what  crops  you  grow.  It  is  true  that  on 
some  strong  and  heavy  soils  bone  or  even  dissolved 
phosphate  rock  alone  will  produce  good  crops  of  grass, 
small  grain  and  corn.  We  should  want  to  be  perfect¬ 
ly  sure  that  potash  is  not  needed  before  dropping  it 
from  the  fertilizers.  If  potatoes  came  in  the  rotation 
we  should  certainly  prefer  the  high-grade  mixture. 
While  bone  may  supply  all  that  your  soil  needs  for 
grain  and  grass  we  think  you  would  take  less  risk  In 
using  the  mixtures.  There  is  a  common  misunder¬ 


standing  about  the  use  of  lime.  Most  fertilizers  con¬ 
tain  enough  of  it  to  provide  more  than  the  crops  need 
as  plant  food.  Where  soils  are  acid  the  chief  reason 
for  using  lime  is  not  to  provide  plant  food  but  to 
sweeten  or  neutralize  the  soil.  The  lime  in  the  bone 
and  In  most  fertilizers  will  do  this  slowly  if  at  all. 
To  do  it  rapidly  and  effectively  a  more  active  form  of 
lime  should  be  used.  Thus  it  happens  that  even 
where  bone  is  used  or  even  on  limestone  land  it  may 
be  necessary  to  use  air-slaked  lime  with  each  round 
of  the  rotation.  We  greatly  doubt  the  chances  of  your 
being  able  to  produce  10  successive  crops  on  bone 
alone. 

Potato  Fertilizer  for  Turnips  and  Millet. 

Are  chemical  fertilizers  as  good  as  barn  manure  to 
raise  French  turnips  of  good  quality?  I  have  several 
bags  of  high-grade  potato  fertilizer  on  hand.  Would 
you  advise  me  to  use  it  for  turnips?  Could  a  high-grade 
potato  fertilizer  be  used  to  good  advantage  for  Japan 
millet?  Would  nitrate  of  soda  be  of  any  benefit  In 
addition  to  the  fertilizer  for  either  the  millet  or  turnips? 

Judson,  Mass.  h.  e.  l,. 

Yes,  on  land  that  contains  a  fair  amount  of  vege¬ 
table  matter  the  plant  food  in  high-grade  fertilizers 
will  grow  turnips  as  well  as  that  in  manure.  A  potato 
fertilizer  will  make  the  turnips  grow,  but  it  is  not  the 
cheapest  mixture  for  turnips.  The  potato  plant  re¬ 
quires  the  most  soluble  forms  of  plant  food,  while  tur¬ 
nips  will  often  grow  when  fed  on  the  coarser  and 
cruder  forms.  For  example,  a  plain  mixture  of  tank¬ 
age,  acid  rock  and  kainit  or  muriate  of  potash  would 
produce  a  good  crop  of  turnips,  while  on  the  same 
ground  potatoes  might  fail  if  nothing  else  was  used. 
We  would  use  the  potato  fertiliser  rather  than  carry 
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heavy  feeding.  The  potato  fertilizer  will  make  it 
grow,  and  150  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre,  in 
addition  to  the  fertilizer,  will  probably  pay.  We 
w'ould  not  use  the  extra  nitrate  on  the  turnips. 

Raw  Bone  or  a  ‘‘Superphosphate.'' 

Is  this  bone  meal  worth  $29.50  at  Chicago? 


Guaranteed  Analysis.  Per  cent. 

Nitrogen,  available  .  3%  to  4% 

Equal  to  ammonia .  4(4  to  514 

Phosphoric  acid  . 23  to  27(4 

Equal  to  bone  phos.  of  lime . 25  to  39(4 

Is  the  phosphoric  acid  more  or  less  cheap  than  in  this 
superphosphate  at  $22.50? 

Guaranteed  Analysis.  Per  cent. 

Nitrogen,  available  .  1.64  to  2.47 

Equal  to  ammonia .  2  to  3 

Phosphoric  acid,  available .  8  to  10 

Insol.  phos.  acid  from  bone .  4  to  8 

'Total  phosphoric  acid . 12  to  18 

Equal  to  bone  phos.  of  lime . 26  to  39(4 

Potash  (K  2  O),  actual .  2  to  3 

Equal  to  sulphate  of  potash .  3%  to  5(4 

What  does  raw  mean  as  applied  to  bone  meal? 
Delavan,  Wls.  c.  m.  t. 


The  value  of  any  sample  of  ground  bone  depends 
largely  upon  its  fineness.  When  it  is  ground  to  a 
fine  powder  both  the  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid 
are  more  soluble  than  when  it  is  coarse.  Without 
knowing  more  about  the  sample  mentioned  we  can 
only  give  an  opinion.  You  are  guaranteed  75  pounds 
of  nitrogen  and  460  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid.  An 
average  of  many  samples  shows  that  about  60  per 
cent  of  ordinary  ground  bone  ranks  as  “fine,”  and  35 
per  cent  as  “coarse.”  As  compared  with  other  chemi¬ 
cals  the  nitrogen  in  fine  bone  is  worth  15  cents  a 
pound  and  that  in  coarse  bone  10  cents.  The  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  the  fine  bone  is  worth 
four  cents  and  that  in  the  coarse  bone 
tw'o  cents — the  latter  being  only  half  as 
available  as  the  former.  Assuming  that 
the  sample  which  you  mention  is  of  the 
average  fineness  it  will  be  worth  about 
$25  as  compared  with  other  chemicals 
here.  The  statement  that  “every  ounce” 
of  (he  plant  food  in  raw  bone  meal  is 
“available”  is  misleading.  The  coarse 
parts  of  the  bone  may  not  be  fit  for  feed¬ 
ing  the  plant  for  several  years.  “Avail¬ 
able”  means  ready  to  be  utilized  at 
once,  and  this  is  certainly  not  true  of 
coarse  bone.  In  the  superphosphate  you 
are  guaranteed  32  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
160  of  phosphoric  acid  and  40  of  potash. 
Calling  the  nitrogen  worth  15  cents  a 
pound  and  the  phosphoric  acid  and  pot¬ 
ash  each  four  cents  we  have  a  valuation 
of  $12.80.  To  figure  in  another  way  the 
nitrogen  in  the  bone  may  be  considered 
worth  about  $10,  which  leaves  $19.50  as 
the  cost  of  460  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid,  or  about  4(4  cents  a  pound.  In  the 
superphosphate  the  nitrogen  and  the 
potash  are  wozTh  about  $6.50.  This 
leaves  $16  as  the  price  paid  for  160 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid.  This  shows 
very  well  the  poor  economy  of  buy¬ 
ing  these  so-called  “superphosphates,”  which  are 
usually  acid  phosphate  with  a  small  amount  of 
tankage  and  muriate  of  potash.  You  can  usually 
buy  a  ton  of  acid  phosphate  containing  250  pounds  of 
available  phosphoric  acid  for  $12  to  $14,  while  In  this 
“superphosphate”  you  must  pay  10  cents  a  pound  for 
It  We  do  not  know  what  crop  you  intend  to  use  this 
for,  and  so  cannot  fairly  compare  the  bone  with  the 
acid  phosphate.  Bone  is  prepared  in  various  ways 
for  fertilizer.  "Raw”  bone  is  crushed  or  ground  after 
being  well  dried.  Steamed  bone  is  cooked  by  steam 
under  powerful  pressure  and  is  more  available  than 
the  “raw.”  Dissolved  bone  is  ground  and  “cut”  or 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  thus  making  it  more 
available  even  than  the  steamed. 

Lime  From  Shells  and  Limestone. 

What  is  the  difference  between  shell  lime  and  stone? 
Which  is  the  better  for  the  ground?  t.  t.  h. 

St. 'Albans,  N.  Y. 

The  actual  lime  obtained  from  oyster  shells  or  pure 
limestone  is  the  same.  Both  the  shells  and  the  lime 
are  burned,  the  heat  driving  off  the  carbonic  acid,  so . 
that  the  lime  is  left  with  various  impurities.  When 
water  is  added  to  this  burned  lime  it  “slakes”  and 
crumbles  into  fine  powder.  Oyster  shell  lime  when 
slaked  contains  about  60  per  cent  of  pure  lime,  while 
stone  lime  contains  70  per  cent.  The  oyster  shells 
carry  more  or  less  sand,  which  appears  in  the  burned 
lime  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  seven  per  cent.  The 
actual  lime  from  oyster  shells  will  show  as  good  re¬ 
sults  as  the  lime  from  limestone,  but  the  latter  may 
contain  other  substances,  like  magnesia  or  alumina, 
which  give  additional  effects.  In  Maryland  It  was 
found  that  tbesfi  impure  stone  limes  gave  best  r?- 
8uU§  os  very  liglit  golis. 
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CUTTING  HUY  FROM  THE  FIELD. 

As  we  like  to  feed  cut  hay  to  our  cattle  In  Winter  we 
thought  that  If  the  hay  could  be  cut  as  it  is  being 
mowed  from  the  field  it  would  save  one  handling.  As 
we  had  never  tried  this  method,  nor  know  of  anyone 
else  who  has,  we  wondered  whether  or  not  you  had 
ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  being  tried,  and  if  so,  with 
what  success?  c.  b. 

Middletown,  Del. 

There  is  no  question  that  hay  may  he  cut  imme¬ 
diately  from  the  field,  and  would  save,  provided  it 
was  not  packed  in  the  mow.  We  have  not  had  any 
experience  along  this  line.  One  particular  objection 
to  us  would  be  the  delay  by  cutting  in  getting  our  hay 
in  the  barn.  When  sufiiciently  cured  we  would  be 
seriously  interested  in  getting  it  under  cover  at  the 
earliest  possible  time.  d.  c.  lewis. 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  never  had  any  experience  in  cutting  hay 
as  it  is  brought  from  the  field  and  storing  it  in  this 
condition.  I  should  be  rather  afraid  to  recommend 
this  practice,  unless  the  hay  was  exceedingly  dry,  as 
I  should  fear  that  it  would  mold.  This  is  based  rather 
upon  our  experience  with  cornstalks,  which  will  keep 
perfectly  in  stalks,  but  if  cut  fine  will  almost  invari¬ 
ably  heat  and  mold.  If  the  cut  hay  is  packed  very 
tight  there  will  be  less  danger  than  if  allowed  to  lie-in 
loose.  This  will  be  difficult  to  accomplish. 

New  Jersey  Exp.  Sta.  [Prof.]  e.  b.  voorhees. 

I  have  had  no  experience  in  cutting  hay  into  the 
mow.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  it  cannot  be  done  if 
one  feels  warranted  in  making  the  outlay.  I  did  make 
some  quite  careful  experiments  with  cut  hay  as  com¬ 
pared  to  uncut,  equal  weight,  with  the  fiow  of  milk 
in  favor  of  the  uncut.  The  difference,  however,  was 
in  favor  of  the  cut  feed,  the  variation  be¬ 
ing  due  to  some  cause  not  easily  traceable. 

The  labor  involved  in  cutting  is  consider¬ 
able,  and  we  certainly  cannot  increase  di¬ 
gestibility  nor  palatability,  because  ani¬ 
mals  do  not  relish  cut  hay  more  than  Un¬ 
cut.  In  fact,  I  have  tried  cows  with  a 
choice  of  fresh  hay  from  the  mow  and  cut 
hay  of  several  days’  standing,  and  they 
will  take  the  uncut  quickly.  Of  course  if 
cut  directly  into  the  mow  it  would  not 
probably  lose  the  aroma.  I  should  expect 
it  would  need  to  be  drier,  or  rather  to  be 
cocked  and  sweated  out,  and  then  perhaps 
exnosed  to  the  air  before  blowing  in.  It 
might  be  pertinent  to  say  that  experi¬ 
ments  with  ruminants  do  not  show  ad¬ 
vantage  in  cutting  forage  and  mixing  with 
grain,  on  account  of  the  very  large  ab¬ 
dominal  storage  or  mixing  stomach. 

Slaughter  tests  at  varying  periods  after 
feeding  gave  evidence  of  almost  imme¬ 
diate  mixing.  With  the  horse  and  his 
small  stomach  the  problem  is  much 
changed.  Every  careful  feeder  so  far  as 
I  know  prefers  cut  hay  and  grain  mixed.  It  is  very 
doubtful,  however,  whether  one  can  afford  to  go  to 
the  extra  expense.  Extra  labor  should  always  be  com¬ 
puted  in  everything  we  do.  ii.  e.  cook. 

I  never  tried  this  method,  and  never  heard  of  any¬ 
one  who  did.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  plan  should 
not  succeed,  as  the  more  compact  hay  is  in  the  mow 
the  better  it  keeps.  It  should  be  in  the  same  condi¬ 
tion  as  if  drawn  to  be  stored  in  the  usual  manner.  I 
should  try  one  mow  or  a  part  of  a  mow  the  first  year 
before  adopting  generally.  c.  L.  peck. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  believe  if  it  is  properly  cured  (perhaps  somewhat 
drier  than  if  placed  in  the  mow  whole)  it  would  keep 
just  as  well  cut  up  fine  as  if  left  whole.  If  the  in¬ 
quirer  after  he  has  his  mow  filled  with  this  cut  hay, 
would  cover  it  with  oat  straw  or  some  other  litter,  to 
catch  the  sweat,  I  think  it  w'ould  come  out  all  right. 
I  have  known  cases,  and  have  done  it  myself,  where 
a  barrel  was  placed  in  the  center  of  the  mow,  or  if  the 
mow  is  a  large  one,  two  barrels.  As  fast  as  the  mow 
was  filled  the  barrels  were  pulled  up.  This  makes  a 
chimney  draft  right  up  through  the  mow  and  carries 
off  ail  the  sweat.  As  for  myself,  I  should  not  be 
afraid  to  try  it,  only  that  I  should  use  extra  care  in 
having  my  hay  in  good  condition  when  cutting  tor 
the  mow.  o.  w.  higoins. 

New  York. 

I  had  never  thought  of  the  plan  of  drawing  and 
running  new  hay  through  a  cutter.  A  little  reflection, 
however,  I  think  will  discourage  such  a  practice.  No 
matter  how  dry  hay  is  when  mowed  away,  it  will  heat 
more  or  less;  cut  hay  will  pack  much  closer  than  un-. 
cut,  and  at  some  period  of  this  sweating  process  1 
would  greatly  fear  spontaneous  combustion.  I  lost  a 
$4,000  barn  in  September,  1900,  from  this  cause,  I  feel 
CbDSdeDt;  two  or  three  loads  of  clover  were  cured,  but; 
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Although  there  might  be  some  labor  saved  to  cut  as 
drawn  yet  there  is  an  old  and  true  maxim:  “Make  hay 
while  the  sun  shines.”  This  means  to  rush  the  work 
when  the  hay  is  right,  and  the  weather  favorable, 
and  I  imagine  the  extra  time  necessary  to  cut  would 
be  of  itself  a  formidable  objection  to  the  plan  pro¬ 
posed.  I  would,  however,  be  glad  to  hear  of  some  ex¬ 
periments  along  this  line.  j.  l.  Henderson. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  think  the  plan  would  be  practicable.  I  would 
have  the  hay  a  little  drier,  however,  than  for  mowing 
in  the  usual  way.  One  advantage  would  be  in  the 
economy  of  space.  I  think  if  your  reader  would  use 
silage  for  his  mixed  feed  and  feed  his  hay  at  noon,  he 
would  be  better  pleased.  It  is  my  intention  to  do 
something  of  this  kind  with  straw  this  season.  It  is 
my  practice  to  thrash  my  wheat  at  harvest,  and  I 
have  only  been  able  to  house  about  half  of  the  straw, 
and  as  this  is  a  very  necessary  article  for  bedding 
with  a  large  dairy  herd,  it  is  important  that  it  be 
taken  care  of.  I  have  decided  to  set  the  cutter  at  the 
end  of  the  straw  carrier  and  cut  and  blow  the  straw 
in  the  mow.  I  think  I  can  put  twice  the  amount  in  a 
given  space  and  have  the  straw  in  a  better  condition 
for  bedding  and  the  manure  in  finer  condition  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  soil,  and  save  hauling  an  Indifferent  article 
from  rick  along  in  February  or  March. 

Maryland.  J.  s.  wiiiteford. 


AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  seems  to  think,  page  424,  that  an  agri¬ 
cultural  education  is  better  than  a  classical  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  farmer.  That  will  shock  the  classical 
fellows,  of  course,  but  we  don’t  care  for  that;  you 


didn’t  shock  ’em  hard  enough.  Now  I  think  it  is 
easily  demonstrable  that  an  agricultural  education  is 
better  than  a  classical  education  for  anybody!  Can’t 
a  man  sharpen  his  wits  just  as  well  on  the  live  sciences 
as  on  the  dead  languages?  Is  It  not  equally  as  strength¬ 
ening  to  a  man,  educationally,  to  know  what  happens 
to-day  in  his  own  cornfield  as  to  know  what  happened 
2,000  years  ago  on  the  field  of  Marathon?  Why  can 
a  man  learn  more  from  something  that  has  been 
dead  and  buried  for  thousands  of  years,  and  has  lost 
Its  form  and  substance,  Its  environment  and  its  mean¬ 
ing,  than  from  some  practical  fact  of  his  present  daily 
experience?  Which  will  help  a  man  most  to  cultivate 
his  moral  courage — to  reflect  on  the  beautiful  Ideals 
of  the  Spartans,  or  to  get  up  at  four  o’clock  to  do  the 
milking? 

The  classical  education  is  fundamentally  wrong  In 
theory  and,  considering  the  marvelous  “pull”  it  has, 
a  comparative  failure  in  its  results.  I  know  dozens 
of  doctors,  lawyers  and  preachers  who  are  graduates 
of  agricultural  colleges,  and  they  can  beat  the  classi¬ 
cal  men  at  their  own  games.  I  have  had  considerable 
opportunities  to  watch  classical  and  agricultural  men 
working  side  by  side.  At  certain  times  I  have  had 
men  of  both  trainings  together  in  my  class  rooms; 
and  in  all  cases  the  men  who  have  got  their  educa¬ 
tion  by  the  agricultural  method  are  Immeasurably  bet¬ 
ter,  in  point  of  mental  training,  than  the  classical 
chaps.  Don’t  ever  apologize  to  anybody  for  the  agri¬ 
cultural  education.  It  is  not  perfect.  It  will  be  great¬ 
ly  improved.  But  even  now,  in  its  present  crude  state, 
it  is  away  ahead  of  the  thousand-year-old  classical 
education.  _  f.  a.  watjgh. 

EVERGRE7EN  BLACKBERRY  AT  HOME.— On  the 
Puyallup  Valley,  between  Tacoma  and  Seattle,  they  are 
clearing  from  $300  to  $500  per  acre  on  the  Evergreen 
blackberry  which  is  just  as  good,  no  better,  than  a  Ben 
Davis,  but  like  "old  Ben,”  it  carries  well  to  the  Eaat, 
where  they-  get  nothing  better,  and  it  carries  the  good 
dollars  back  to  the  thrifty  farmers  of  Puyallup.  Twenty- 
'.five  feet  is  a  corpniOP  every-diiy  Qt  ylne. 

y^&slilngion.  '  '  yf,  n,  A. 


DITCHING  BY  MACHINERY. 

How  It  Is  Done  In  New  Jersey. 

On  page  419  we  gave  a  picture  of  the  True  ditcher— de¬ 
signed  for  work  in  soft  soil  free  from  stones.  Of  course 
such  a  machine  would  not  work  in  ordinary  soil  where 
hidden  bowlders  abound.  Another  machine,  known  as  the 
Buckeye,  is  said  to  do  good  work.  This  works  on  the 
principle  of  scoops  on  the  outer  rim  of  a  large  wheel, 
which  cuts  out  the  soil  somewhat  as  a  chain  bucket 
pump  lifts  water  from  a  well.  We  give  this  account 
here  as  it  is  generally  thought  that  ditching  cannot  be 
done  by  machinery: 

We  cut  a  ditch  with  this  ditcher  12  inches  wide  and 
have  no  trouble  to  lay  the  tile  in  ditch.  We  have  used 
it  in  all  kinds  of  ground,  from  hardpan  and  gravel  to 
road  work  that  was  composed  of  anything  they  could 
find  to  fill  in  holes  with.  In  regard  to  the  ditcher 
smashing  itself  on  stones  we  have  had  no  serious 
damage  done  in  that  respect.  If  we  strike  a  big  stone 
wider  than  the  ditch  the  machine  will  stop  and  we 
would  have  to  take  the  stone  out.  The  only  damage 
it  would  do  would  be  to  break  a  bolt  or  two  that  holds 
the  knives;  this  could  he  repaired  in  a  few  minutes. 
The  ditcher  will  work  on  rough  ground  all  right,  the 
only  difference  there  would  be  is  that  it  would  make 
more  work  for  the  man  who  was  operating  it  to  keep 
it  on  the  grade.  We  have  been  ditching  on  our  farm 
by  hand  for  the  last  12  years  and  made  such  slow 
progress  that  we  were  nearly  discouraged  of  ever  get¬ 
ting  it  done.  Now,  since  we  have  the  ditcher,  we  find 
ditching  like  play,  and  can  put  in  ditches  so  fast  we 
had  no  trouble  to  drain  the  farm.  We  have  the  farm 
in  apple  trees  36  feet  apart,  and  lay  a  drain  every 
other  row.  We  put  in  15,000  feet  of  tile  with  four 
men  and  one  team  and  two  tons  of  soft  coal  in  15 
days  complete.  The  ditches  were  4^^  feet 
deep  on  the  lower  end  and  two  feet  at  the 
upper  end.  The  ditcher  did  not  work 
steadily  as  we  stopped  many  times  to  get 
tile  in  and  fill  in  ditches. 

We  have  bought  the  farm  of  108  acres 
adjoining  ours  that  is  swimming  with 
water.  We  would  not  have  this  farm  if 
we  did  not  have  the  ditcher  to  drain  it 
with.  This  farm  is  like  many  others  here 
that  the  farmers  call  drained;  many  think 
if  they  have  1,000  tile  on  their  farm  that 
it  is  well  drained.  The  worst  ditching  we 
have  had  yet  was  near  Princeton  for  the 
Rocky  Mill  Stone  Construction  Co.,  on 
the  State  stone  roads.  Most  of  the  ditch¬ 
ing  was  through  hard  gravel  with  large 
stones  in  it  and  hard  red  shale,  and  some 
parts  of  the  road  had  been  filled  in  with 
large  stones  from  four  inches  to  24 
inches  thick.  These  had  been  dumped 
in  old  mud  holes,  I  suppose,  and  these 
conditions  added  with  a  hard  dry-pack¬ 
ed  road  made  it  about  as  bad  as  could 
be  found.  The  only  thing  that  we  have 
trouble  with  in  the  digging  line  is  stones  that 
are  wider  than  the  ditch,  or  stones  that  the  knives 
cannot  get  a  hold  on,  such  as  a  big  stone  that  just 
sticks  out  a  little  on  the  side  or  in  the  bottom  of 
ditch.  These  stones  we  have  to  stop  for  and  knock 
to  one  side  or  take  out  with  a  bar.  b.  h.  reeu)  &  bro. 

Mercer  Co.,  N.  J. 


MnRKET  NOTES  FROM  CONNECTICUT. 

Hartford  Is  fortunate  In  being  the  center  of  towns  hav¬ 
ing  land  well  suited  for  growing  vegetables  and  fruit, 
appreciation  of  which  Is  shown  by  the  liberal  quantities 
used.  For  such  things  as  cannot  be  supplied  In  the  vicin¬ 
ity  and  such  things  as  can  be  more  cheaply  bought,  the 
New  York  and  Boston  markets  are  drawn  upon.  A  first- 
class  cold  storage  plant  Is  a  great  accommodation  to  our 
dealers.  There  Is  no  regular  market  place.  The  farm¬ 
ers  and  market  gardeners  sell  their  produce  to  the  gro¬ 
cers.  marketmen  and  peddlers.  A  few  deal  directly  with 
the  consumer,  the  only  regulation  attempted  by  the  city 
being  to  require  the  annual  sealing  of  all  weights  and 
measures.  One  of  the  evidences  of  a  change  which  is 
taking  place  in  our  country  towns  is  the  number  of  Jews 
who  are  small  farmers,  and  come  to  Hartford  to  sell 
their  goods.  They  deal  with  their  own  people  and  bring 
in  besides  vegetables  unsalted  butter  and  other  (to  us) 
peculiar  things,  also  live  poultry  and  eggs.  Milkmen 
are  required  to  take  out  a  license  every  year.  Many  of 
our  farmers  have  their  principle  income  from  milk, 
and  It  appears  to  be  a  profitable  business.  Winter  price 
to  consumers  is  seven  cents,  Summer  six  cents.  The 
method  of  handling  the  milk  supply  of  the  city  is  soon 
to  be  greatly  changed  If  the  plans  of  the  Hartford  Dairy 
Company  are  carried  out.  This  is  a  company  organized 
by  influential  Hartford  people  to  deal  in  dairy  products 
on  an  extensive  scale.  Their  large  and  elaborate  plant 
is  well  along  towards  completion.  They  have  made  con¬ 
tracts  with  many  of  the  milkmen.  The  most  Important 
crop  of  Hartford  County  Is,  of  course,  tobacco.  Much  i»ore 
will  be  grown  under  cloth  than  last  year.  It  seems  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  experimental  stage  has  been  passed,  and 
that  a  new  and  much  more  profitable  branch  of  an  old 
industry  is  assured.  On  the  whole,  although  plenty  of 
drawbacks  are  not  lacking,  agrlcyjf.ijrs,]  prospects  seem 
to  be  bright  In  Harttpr?]  As  Ct  7^! 


WORKING  STRAWBERRIEvS  WITH  A  DISK  HARROW.  Fig.  179. 
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FARMERS  CLUB 

fEvery  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.! 

CULTIVATING  STEEP  HILLSIDES. 

Fig.  180,  reproduced  from  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  a  Swiss  horticultural  paper, 
shows  how  cultivation  is  accomplished 
in  Alpine  vineyards  where  the  land  is 
stacked  up  on  its  edges.  The  anchoring 
machine  is  the  main  feature  illustrated 
by  the  manufacturer.  The  horse  goes 
back  and  forth  along  the  ridge  and  the 
man  at  the  cultivator  has  only  to  guide 
his  implement  without  the  bother  of 
driving.  Of  course  two  men  are  needed 
in  this  one-horse  affair,  and  the  culti¬ 
vator  goes  back  empty  every  time,  hut 
labor  is  relatively  cheaper  in  the  inter¬ 
ior  of  Europe  than  here.  A  boy  could 
manage  the  motive  power,  and  otherwise 
inaccessible  slopes  of  land,  highly  suit¬ 
able  for  special  crops,  can  be  well  culti¬ 


vated.  The  horse  is  considerable  of  a 
nuisance  anyway  on  land  closely  plant¬ 
ed  with  valuable  fruit  crops,  however 
necessary  he  may  be  for  extended  agri¬ 
cultural  operations,  and  it  is  possible  to 
imagine  some  such  contrivance,  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  power  of  a  gasoline  or  other 
easily  managed  engine,  as  a  great  con¬ 
venience  in  the  intensive  culture  of 
choice,  closely  planted  crops,  in  level 
places  as  well  as  hillsides.  The  horse 
takes  a  good  deal  of  room,  he  is  not 
careful  of  valuable  plants,  and  the  pack¬ 
ing  of  the  soil  by  his  feet  is  not  always 
beneficial.  Many  truckers  and  growers 
of  high-grade  fruits  would  doubtless 
welcome  a  practical  device  that  would 
dispense  with  a  horse  in  the  row  while 
utilizing  horse-power  tools  for  cultiva¬ 
tion.  _ 

Value  of  a  White  Strawberry. 

J.  TV.  L.,  Glenside,  Pa. — We  have  .a  pure 
white  strawberry,  without  hull,  bisexual, 
vigorous,  fruit  medium  to  small,  fine 
aroma,  no  core.  It  was  found  on  a  moun¬ 
tain  side;  ripened  first  May  23,  and  is  still 
blooming  and  ripening.  Will  this  be  of 
value  commercially? 

ANvS. — There  have  been  several  good 
white  straw'berries.  A  few  of  them  were 
sold  as  novelties,  but  the  market  de¬ 


able  to  dispose  of  such  food,  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  cattle  in  the  Southern  States 
thrive  on  this  hay. 

Oat  Hay  and  Its  Value. 

IT.  T.  S.,  East  Downingtoim,  2^a.— Can  you 
give  me  some  information  about  oat  hay, 
the  time  to  cut  it,  the  proper  way  to  cure 
it,  how  to  store  it,  its  comparative  value 
wih  millet,  Timothy  and  clover?  Hay  will 
be  rather  scarce  with  many  this  harvest, 
while  the  growing  oats  are  very  rank  and 
likely  to  go  to  the  bad  if  left  to  ripen. 
If  we  can  get  anything  like  fair  hay  off  it 
we  will  do  it.  but  it  has  seldom  been  done 
in  our  part  of  the  country,  so  far  as  I 
know. 

Ans. — We  have  cut  the  oats  for  hay 
for  several  years,  and  find  such  fodder 
very  useful.  Our  plan  is  to  cut  the  oats 
the  same  as  we  would  cut  grass  when 
we  find  the  first  grain  soft  enough  to 
crush  into  a  milk  between  the  finger  and 
thumb.  It  is  not  possible  always  to  cut 
just  at  that  time,  but  that  is  when  the 
crop  is  right.  We  try  to  cure  and  handle 
just  the  same  as  clover  hay — mostly  in 
the  windrow  or  cock.  Do  not  leave  it 
spread  out  too  long,  but  I’ake  it  into 
bunches,  shaking  them  out  to  the  wind 
and  sun  during  the  day  and  cocking  up 
at  night.  The  following  table  gives  a 


fair  comparison 

of  such 

oat  hay 

with 

other  fodders: 

Pounds  In 

One  Ton. 

Muscle 

Fat 

Pure 

makers. 

formers. 

fat. 

Timothy  hay  . 

. 118 

900 

BO 

Clover  hay.... 

. 246 

760 

66 

Oat  hay  . 

780 

46 

Millet  . 

. 150 

980 

42 

Fodder  corn  .. 

. 90 

680 

32 

Thus  by  analysis  the  oat  hay 

ranks 

next  to  good  clover  hay  in  feeding  value. 
We  consider  it  superior  to  clover  as  a 
feed  for  horses  in  Winter.  In  a  season 
like  this  one  we  should  certainly  cut  the 
oats  green  and  cure  them. 

Mr.  Hitchings  Answers  Questions. 

L.  G.  8.,  Albion,  N.  Y.— Would  Mr.  Hitch¬ 
ings  answer  the  following  questions  for  the 
benefit  of  many  of  your  readers  here? 
Does  he  plant  in  Spring  or  Fall?  Which 
time  has  given  him  the  best  results? 
What  varieties  would  he  recommend?  I 
have  thought  of  Oldenburg,  Wealthy  and 
Wagener.  What  can  h©  tell  us  of  these 
kinds?  Does  he  plant  extra  large  trees, 
or  small  ones,  and  how  much  does  he  trim 
at  time  of  planting?  What  size  holes  does 
he  dig,  and  does  he  take  especial  pains  to 
put  rich  soil  about  the  roots?  Will  mice 
trouble  the  trees  in  Summer  if  a  mulch 
is  about  them  at  that  time?  How  many 
years  before  his  trees  begin  to  bear,  and 
at  what  age  do  they  begin  to  pay  expenses? 
Until  that  time,  is  it  all  expense  with  no 
income  whatever?  What  distance  does  he 
plant?  What  would  he  think  of  16Vi  x  16% 
feet  or  20  X  20  feet  for  the  varieties  named 
above?  Would  he  advise  growing  pear 
trees  in  sod,  the  same  as  apple  trees? 

Ans.— I  plant  both  Spring  and  Fall; 
usually  the  Fall  plantings  are  best.  This 
year  the  reverse  Is  true,  owing  to  heavy 
rains  in  early  Spring  compacting  soii 
down  hard,  followed  by  extreme 
drought,  which  has  affected  the  Fall 
plantings  more  than  the  Spring.  I 
would  recommend  Wealthy  and  Twenty- 
Ounce  for  Fall,  Spy,  R.  I.  Greening  and 


the  ground  immediately  around  the 
trees  is  kept  clean.  Some  varieties  will 
commence  to  bear  at  four  years  and  pay 
expenses  at  six.  After  orchard  is  estab¬ 
lished  the  expense  consists  of  spraying 
the  trees  and  mowing  the  grass  in  the 
orchard.  You  lose  the  use  of  the  land, 
but  this  is  more  than  offset  by  the  year¬ 
ly  gain  in  valuation  of  the  property.  The 
later  plantings  are  20x20,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  cutting  out  as  soon  as  they 
crowd.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
20x30  would  be  a  safer  uistance.  It  is 
going  to  take  nerve  to  cut  down  trees 
that  have  been  paying  well.  I  am  grow¬ 
ing  pears,  plums  and  peaches  in  sod,  but 
have  not  had  long  enough  experience  to 
warrant  advising  in  that  direction.  I 
have  attempted  it  on  a  scale  large 
enough  to  prove  the  possibility  of  it, 
and  will  later  report  results. 

GR^VNT  G.  HITCniNGS. 

Canning  Corn  at  Home. 

E.  S.  77.,  Jeffcrsomnlle,  Ind.— In  Prof. 
Price’s  article,  page  403,  he  speaks  of  a 
“closed”  kettle  “processing”  cory  at  a 
temperature  of  240  degrees.  I  would  like 
to  know  whether  such  a  kettle  could  be  pro¬ 
cured  for  family  use.  holding  about  half 
a  dozen  cans  at  a  time,  and  would  it  be 
safe  to  heat  it  on  an  ordinary  cook  stove? 
I  have  tried  several  ways  of  canning  corn 
for  family  use.  and  none  of  them  is  suc¬ 
cessful.  As  the  canning  factories  do  not 
make  as  select  a  product  as  one  could 
make  at  home,  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  there  cannot  be  some  practical 
method  for  canning  corn  on  the  kitchen 
stove  so  that  it  will  keep. 

Ans. — So  far  as  I  am  aware  there  is 
no  practical  method  of  canning  corn  on 
the  ordinary  cooking  stove.  One  manu¬ 
facturer  of  small  canning  machinery 
claims  that  if  the  corn  is  cooked  (pro¬ 
cessed)  four  hours  in  the  open  kettle  it 
will  keep.  While  I  have  not  actually 
tested  the  method,  I  do  not  think  it  at 
all  practical.  Others  recommend  plac¬ 
ing  chemicals  in  the  boiling  water  to 
help  raise  the  temperature  in  the  open 
kettles,  but  I  do  not  consider  this 
method  practical  either.  All  such  meth¬ 
ods  are  mere  guesswork.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  fixed  or  settled  about  them.  If  the 
temperature  can  be  raised  to  240  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit  and  the  goods  kept  in 
this  temperature  for  60  minutes  they 
will  keep  both  in  a  southern  and  a 
northern  climate.  If  the  corn  is  a  little 
hard  processing  may  be  continued  a  lit¬ 
tle  longer;  if  young  and  tender  the  time 
may  be  shortened.  There  is  something 
positive  and  definite  about  this.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  the  manufacturers  thought 
making  such  a  small  kettle  would  pay 
they  would  readily  make  it. 

Virginia.  R.  h.  price. 

R.  N.-Y. — A  correspondent  who  gave 
her  process  on  page  390,  volume  for  1902, 
canned  corn  on  an  ordinary  cooking 
stove  successfully,  and  other  housekeep¬ 
ers  have  given  similar  experience.  A 
small  kettle  for  processing,  holding,  we 
think,  six  jars,  is  sold  by  large  depart¬ 
ment  stores;  it  is  called  the  Mudge  can- 
ner,  and  we  have  had  favorable  reports 
of  it  from  those  who  have  used  it. 


mand  is  for  red  fruit.  While  a  few 
growers  would  want  the  white  berry  for 
the  home  collection  it  would  hardly  pay 
to  introduce  it  for  sale. 

Crimson  Clover  Hay  for  Cows. 

Reader,  New  Jersey.— TeW  the  Hope  Farmer 
not  to  let  his  cows  or  horses  eat  Crimson 
clover  that  has  gone  to  seed.  We  had  a 
cow  that  was  pastured  on  a  second  growth 
and  ate  some  of  the  first  growth  that  had 
been  cut  and  allowed  to  lie;  it  made  her 
quite  sick  for  two  weeks,  and  she  lost  the 
use  of  one  teat  for  a  year  till  next  calf; 
so  you  will  see  it  is  bad  for  one  as  the 
other. 

Ans. — We  should  want  to  be  very  sure 
that  it  was  the  clover  hay  that  hurt  the 
cow.  We  have  fed  large  quantities  of 
this  hay  to  both  sheep  and  cows  without 
any  trouble.  With  horses  the  trouble 
comes  from  feeding  hay  that  has  become 
too  ripe.  When  the  head  ripens  little 
barbs  or  hooks  form  on  this  clover  and 
these  have  been  known  to  catch  in  the 
horse’s  stomach,  and  form  a  large  hard 
ball  which  interferes  with  or  prevents 
digestion.  The  cow’s  stomach  is  better 


Sutton  for  Winter.  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burgh  is  best  of  its  season;  AVagener  is 
fine  quality,  early  bearer,  and  is  the  one 
to  use  as  a  filler  with  Northern  Spy.  I 
prefer  good-sized  two-year-old  trees 
grown  on  ground  that  has  not  produced 
a  crop  of  trees  recently.  Such  trees  have 
vitality.  I  cut  back  about  two-thirds  of 
growth  of  all  branches,  seldom  removing 
any  of  them  entire  when  set,  and  do 
very  little  trimming  afterwards.  The 
orders  for  digging  holes  are  two  feet 
across,  18  inches  deep;  in  practice  they 
are  a  little  less  than  this.  We  place  the 
sods  in  one  pile,  the  best  soil  in  another, 
and  the  poorest  in  a  third.  We  pack  the 
best  soil  firmly  around  the  roots,  place 
a  layer  of  sods  next  over,  digging  some 
in  addition  to  those  taken  out,  tread 
down  firmly,  place  the  poorest  soil  over 
the  sods  without  packing  at  least  three 
inches  deep,  and  mulch  trees  soon  after 
a  distance  of  18  inches  out  from  edge  of 
hole  -with  any  available  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter,  stable  manure  being  best.  Mice  are 
not  likely  to  injure  trees  in  Summer  if 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 

P  A  |V|Q  Y  I’KRKET.  Send  for 

I  circular.  Beaulieu,  Woodhaven,N.  Y. 
See  Kuralisms,  Page  374. 


U[RB:A.NK  S 

New  CREAiroNs 


Our  new  book  about  Luther  Bur-  I 
liank,  originator  of  new  fruits,  and  his  grand  new 
plum,  “MayiiarU.”  Send  10c  stamps,  Oregon 
Xursei-y  Co.,  6  12th  Street,  SALEM.  OREGON. 


THISTLE-INEl 

Feb.  28, 1903. 
Gentlemen:  Duringthe 
pa.st  year  I  gave  your 
Thistle-ine  a  test  on  the 
Kent  County  Poor  Farm  in 
Paris  Township,  Mich.  I 
tried  iton  Canada  Thistles, 
Milk  weed ,  Y ellowdock,  B  u  r- 
dock.  Willows,  and  found  it 
does  kill  them  just  as  you 
claim  it  will  do. 

Very  resp’y,  N.  D.  Edmonds. 
Keeper  of  Kent  Co.  Poor  Farm. 

5  lb.  can  makes  5  gallons  of  the  liquid, 
$2.00.  Free  booklet  tells  all  about  it. 

THE  LINDGREN  CHEMICAL  CO. 

8  SO,  IONIA  ST,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee 8th page. 


Will  produce  a  full  crop  of  berries 
next  June,  if  planted  this  Summer. 


DREER’S 

Mid-Summer  Gafalogue 

offers  a  choice  line  of  these;  also  Celery, 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower  and  other  season¬ 
able  plants.  W rite  for  copy,  FREE. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  71 4  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Trees,  Plants  and  Vines 

Ornamentals,  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Flowers — everything  to  make  the  home 
grounds  beautiful.  Fruit  Trees,  tO€s, 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

New  Canaan.  Conn. 


BUDDED  FRUITS. 

I  Peach,  Apple  and  Pear  Buds. 

Largestand  best  assortment  in  the  United  States. 
Write  us  to-day  for  the  list  of  varieties  &  prices. 
I  Harrison’-s  Nurseries,  Box  89,  lierlin,  Md. 


Red  Alsike,  Crimson  and  Alfalfa 
Clovers.  Timothy  and  Grass  Seeds. 
Hungarian,  Millet  &  Buckwheat. 
Dwarf  Essex  Rape  and  Sand 
Vetches.  Turnip  Seed  and  Seed 
Wheat. 

Feeding  corn  and  Oats  in  car 
lots,  delivered  on  your  track. 

Clipper  Grain  &  Seed  Cleaners 

Let  Us  Know  Your  Wants. 


The  Henry  Philipps  Seed  &  Implement  Co„ 

Department  “A,”  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Plants— G.  S.  B.,  $1.20  pcrl.UOO; 
80c.  500;  strong  healthy  plant-s 
from  French  seed  sown  thin  (in 
rows)  in  rich  beds.  Plants  are 
kept  ill  even  steady  growth  by 
irrigation.  (Twelve  experiments,  covering  3  years,  by 
Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment  Station— Bulletin 
No.  with  American  and  French  grown  seed  pur¬ 
chased  from  5  leading  seed  firms,  showed  that  Ameri¬ 
can  seed  iiroduced  about  40  per  cent  Hollow  Stalks. 
French  seed  no  hollow  stalks).  W.  P.,G.  U.  and  G.P., 
$l.ti0  per  1,000;  $1  600:  1,500,000  plants.  1  ship  in  venti¬ 
lated  boxes,  itoots  in  damp  moss. 

F.  W.  ROCHELLE,  Drawer  1,  Chester,  N.J. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Onn  nnn  cabbage,  Danish  Ball-head,  original  im- 

uUU)UUU  ported  seed.  10,000,  $10:  per  1,000,  ll-M. 

Rfin  nnn  Celery  strong  transp’amed  plants,  white 
\JUU)UUU  Plume.  Golden  Self-blanching  &  Golden 
Heart,  perl, 000.  $2..50  cash.  Other  varieties  next  week. 


Celery  and  Cabbage  Plants  for  Sale.— 
Leading  varieties  carefully  packed  with  moss  In  bas¬ 
kets,  and  delivered  here.ai  express  office.  Cash  with 
order.  Celery  plants  ready  July  1.  Cabbage  plants 
ready  now.  Write  for  varieties  and  prices. 

WOODLAND  FARM,  Canastota,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


I"  _  ^  _  I  ^-Home-grown  Crimson  Clover 

“Or  CM  a  1  O  Seed,  $3.50  per  bu. ;  Cow  Peas, 
$1.50  per  bu.  J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


SEED  BUCKWHEAT— JAPAN— $1  per  bushel, 
with  bag.  Also  liegistertMl  Jersey  Vouug 
Bulls,  Calves  and  Si'ropsliire  Hams, 

E.  L.  CLARKSON,  Tivoli,  N.Y. 


f  ELEKY  I’EANTS  I  OTRAWBEKKY  (Potted 
^  only  $1  per  1.000.  1*^  Plants)  $1  per  100. 

Address  SLAYMAKEU  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


trees  succeed  wherb 

L4"“ery.  OTHERS  FAIL 


TAKE  NOTICE! 

^onr  wirA  f atypa  Hnri’ t  fiacr  if  it’ s  the  PAGK. 


50000  FARMERS 

Now  use  Duplex  Machines,  making 
Uorse’hlgh,  Boll-strong,  Pig  and  Chlcken-tlgnt 

ACTUAL  COST  OF  WIRB 

and  save  profit  fence  manufacturers  extort 
Why  don’t  you  I  Machineon  Trial*  Catalog  irw 

Kitselman  Bros.  Box  D92 
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EVERYBODY'S  CARDEN. 

Gabdening  by  Wateb. — Beginning 
with  June  13,  It  has  rained  and  poured 
by  spells  for  seven  successive  days.  It 
was  wet  to  begin  with,  hut  now  It  is 
wetter.  Previous  to  that  there  were  one 
or  two  days  dry  enough  to  work  the  cul¬ 
tivators  and  hoes,  but  now  the  mortar 
hod  and  trowel  are  more  appropriate. 
Friday,  June  12,  the  fruit  wagon  was 
sent  to  the  city  with  strawberries,  to  be 
in  time  for  the  Saturday  morning  mar¬ 
ket.  The  driver  and  the  wagon  were 
there,  but  the  market  was  absent  that 
day.  A  pouring  rain  and  1,000  bushels 
of  strawberries  were  a  poor  combina¬ 
tion  for  a  brisk  market.  The  1,000  bush¬ 
els,  however,  were  not  all  ours,  but  be¬ 
longed  to  several  hundred  other  grow¬ 
ers,  so  our  man  turned  up  safely  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  and  for  the  past  week 
has  been  busy  figuring  out  the  profits 
of  the  trip.  He  is  an  experienced  man 
in  the  business  and  has  learned  to  take 
the  bitter  with  the  sweet.  Last  season 
from  about  June  15  to  the  close  of  the 
grape  season  in  October  his  market  trips 
figured  1,700  miles  with  a  single  horse, 
and  much  of  the  time  two  single  rigs 
went  in  company,  so  he  is  no  green  mar¬ 
ket  man.  Work  among  the  vegetables 
and  hoed  crops  is  practically  at  a  stand¬ 
still;  but  there  is  plenty  to  do  in  caring 
for  the  strawberries,  and  such  vegetables 
as  are  now  at  the  marketable  stage.  It 
was  necessary  this  year  to  make  the  gar¬ 
den  work  secondary  to  the  small  fruits, 
so  onions,  radishes,  lettuce,  beets  and 
peas  are  the  principal  stock  in  trade 
just  now.  The  early  potatoes  are  in 
blossom  and  vines  nearly  cover  the 
ground,  and  thus  far  have  not  been  mo¬ 
lested  by  the  beetles.  Thus  they  have 
been  more  considerate  than  for  many 
years.  Just  now  a  stock  of  potatoes,  old 
or  new,  would  be  very  convenient  to 
have  around,  as  they  are  at  the  $1  mark 
with  good  prospect  of  going  higher. 

TuE  F.VIBS.— It  is  pretty  early  to  be 
talking  of  fairs,  but  we  are  looking 
ahead  to  them,  and  the  other  half  of  the 
firm  has  been  putting  up  strawberries 
and  cherries  for  exhibits.  The  Cumber¬ 
land  is  our  main  strawberry  this  year, 
and  while  excellent  for  table  use  and 
good  sellers,  are  too  light  in  color  and 
too  soft  for  best  results  in  canning.  The 
Sharpless  and  Warfield  we  believe  will 
be  better  canning  berries,  at  least  in 
color  and  holding  their  shape,  so  they 
will  also  be  put  upon  their  good  beha¬ 
vior.  Other  fruits  will  be  prepared  as 
they  mature,  and  the  later  vegetables 
we  hope  will  be  good  enough  to  stand  a 
show  in  the  shows.  We  are  firm  believ¬ 
ers  in  fairs,  and  by  starting  thus  early 
we  hope  to  do  our  share  in  the  work  of 
maintaining  them. 

Tj£e  Cherry  Crop. — This  has  proved  a 
sort  of  problem  in  more  ways  than  one. 
At  blooming  time  the  trees  without  ex¬ 
ception  were  a  sight  to  behold.  Part  of 
them  failed  to  set  any  fruit  worth  men¬ 
tioning,  while  others  only  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  away  set  an  abundance  of  fruit 
and  carried  their  load  up  to  time  of 
ripening.  Very  few  were  stung,  and  as 
they  began  to  ripen  the  trees  were  fairly 
red.  The  crop  is  all  gathered  now  and 
safely  put  away.  The  robins  did  that 
for  us — gathered  them  on  shares.  All 
things  considered,  perhaps  there  Is  no 
cause  for  complaint,  as  they  did  the 
work  very  expeditiously,  and  gathered 
the  fruit  quite  clean.  Only  a  few  cher¬ 
ries  on  the  outer  ends  of  the  limbs  were 
left,  which  they  failed  to  reach  through 
fear  of  falling,  I  suppose.  This  left  very 
few  to  go  to  waste,  and  perhaps  there 
was  less  loss  in  that  respect  than  if  we 
had  gathered  the  fruit  ourselves.  They 
were  also  very  exact  in  their  division  of 
the  crop,  and  took  scrupulous  care  in  all 
cases  to  leave  us  the  inside  half.  We 
hope  there  will  be  some  for  us  next  year 
so  we  try  to  cherish  no  envy. 

Manure  vs.  Green  Crops. — We  have 
a  hillside  in  preparation  for  planting 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


peach  trees,  and  Incidentally  growing 
catch  crops  of  the  earlier  vegetables  for 
tw'O  or  three  years.  The  soil  needs  stuf¬ 
fing  for  best  results,  and  to  buy  stable 
manure  and  haul  it  will  be  a  little  ex¬ 
pensive,  so  we  are  trying  another  plan. 
On  June  11  the  ground  was  sown  to 
buckwheat,  one  bushel  to  the  acre.  Gol¬ 
den  Wax  beans  as  a  late  crop  always 
command  good  prices.  Ordinarily  they 
should  mature  in  45  to  50  days,  or  about 
that,  but  at  a  late  season  of  year  they 
will  require  a  little  more,  says  60  days. 
That  location  is  usually  safe  from  frost 
until  late  September.  Our  plan  is  to 
carry  the  buckwheat  until  August  10,  at 
which  time  it  ought  to  have  pretty 
sturdy  growth.  We  shall  then  plow  it 
under  and  plant  to  beans,  and  at  the  last 
cultivating  sow  rye.  If  frost  does  not 
catch  us  on  the  corner  we  think  we  can 
harvest  a  good  crop  of  beans  from  the 
vines  and  leave  them  standing  on  the 
ground.  They  with  the  rye  ought  to 
make  a  good  cover  crop  for  Winter,  and 
plowing  down  in  early  May.  If  too 
heavy  a  growth  is  made  to  endanger 
souring  the  soil  then  lime  or  ashes  will 
go  on,  and  this  ought  to  make  a  fair 
preparation  for  the  trees.  For  two  or 
three  years,  with  some  stable  manure 
added,  the  ground  will  make  good  re¬ 
turns  in  the  lighter  catch  crops  of  early 
vegetables.  The  plan  may  miscarry,  but 
we  believe  it  feasible.  J.  e.  morse. 

Michigan. 


How  To  Kill  Stumps. 

A.  M.,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  N.  Y. — A  year 
ago  last  Winter  we  had  five  or  six  acres 
of  oak,  chestnut,  locust,  etc.,  cut  off,  and 
now  the  stumps  are  a  mass  of  young 
sprouts.  Can  you  tell  me  of  something 
which  would  prevent  this?  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  I  could  put  in  the  stumps  if  I  bored 
holes  in  them  which  would  kill  them? 

Ans. — We  keep  at  the  stumps  with  a 
brush  scythe  and  keep  the  sprouts  cut 
off.  We  have  heard  of  boring  into  the 
stump  and  adding  salt  or  kerosene — 
burning  after  the  latter — but  have  had 
no  experience.  We  would  like  to  hear 
from  any  who  have  tried  such  materials. 


last  year,  year  before  last  and  again  this 
Summer. 

I  think  I  would  better  quit.  We  are  still 
using  the  weeder  on  beans  across  the  rows 
both  before  and  after  they  come  up,  and 
sometimes  have  a  bag  of  dirt  on  each  end 
to  make  it  dig.  c.  a. 

Medina,  N.  Y. 

The  Lime  and  Sulphur  Wash.— I  used 
it  on  my  trees  last  year  in  March  with 
my  air  spray  and  again  this  year;  last  year 
year  with  the  salt,  this  year  with  the 
potash  formulas.  The  salt  is  the  better, 
as  it  will  stay  on  for  months.  As  to  re¬ 
sults  it  is  a  sure  cure.  I  never  saw  trees 
grow  as  those  did  last  year,  (they  are  all 
small),  and  there  were  but  very  few  traces 
of  the  scale  on  them  last  Fall.  I  feel  sure 
that  if  fruit-growers  will  spray  with  the 
lime  wash  once  a  year  they  need  never 
worry  about  scale.  After  the  wash  came 
off,  which  was  July  and  August,  the  trees 
looked  as  if  the  bark  had  been  sand¬ 
papered  and  oiled,  they  were  so  clean.  Be 
sure  to  cover  every  branch  and  twig 
clear  to  the  end.  a.  w.  l. 

Rutherford,  N.  J. 

A  Tough  Clay  Soil.— On  page  452  I  saw 
an  article  on  a  tough  clay  soil  and  the 
way  to  treat  it.  As  to  the  lime  and  sand 
treatment  it  is  all  right,  but  in  place  of 
turning  under  a  coat  of  rye  I  would  prefer 
to  turn  under  a  crop  of  buckwheat.  I 
know  of  a  piece  of  clay  ground  that  was 
so  stiff  and  hard  it  was  impossible  to  cul¬ 
tivate  crops.  The  owner  sowed  it  in  buck¬ 
wheat  and  turned  under  as  it  was  coming 
in  head,  and  it  left  the  ground  like  an  ash 
heap.  I  have  turned  under  rye  and  seen 
others  do  so,  but  never  had  as  good  results 
as  from  buckwheat  to  loosen  the  ground. 
As  for  rye  being  a  green  manure  fertilizer 
I  have  no  faith  in  it.  having  tried  it  sev¬ 
eral  times,  and  would  not  give  one  coat 
of  Red  clover  turned  under  for  10  crops 
of  rye.  'W.  l.  c. 

Grape  Insect  Outlook.— Prof.  Slinger- 
land  has  been  looking  over  the  western 
New,  York  grape  section,  and  finds  the  out¬ 
look  favorable.  The  leaf-hoppers  are  not 
so  numerous  as  last  season,  and  some  vine¬ 
yards  seem  to  be  getting  the  best  of  the 
root-worm.  It  looks  as  though  these  two 
pests  were  on  the  decline.  The  leaf-hop¬ 
per  can  be  handled  with  a  thorough  whale- 
oil  soap  spray.  Cultivation  and  spraying 
are  the  remedies  for  the  root-worm.  Stir¬ 
ring  the  soil  about  the  vines  will  destroy 
many  of  the  grubs  soon  to  emerge  Into 
the  beetle  stage.  For  a  spray  Disparene, 
or  arsenate  of  lead,  four  pounds  to  50 
gallons  of  water,  is  effective.  It  has  been 
found  that  a  good  many  eggs  of  the  root- 
worm  beetle  can  be  destroyed  by  rubbing 
the  canes  with  the  fingers.  Eggs  under 
the  loose  bark  are  thus  crushed. 


ORLEANS  COUNTY,  N.  Y.,  NOTES. 

I  send  a  stalk  of  Alfalfa  sowed  in  April, 
1902,  on  hard  clay  bank.  It  was  not  cut 
last  Summer  but  pastured  off  by  sheep 
three  times.  This  stalk  was  44  inches  high, 
some  taller  and  some  shorter,  but  will 
average  about  three  feet.  It  is  so  thick 
and  tall  it  is  almost  impossible  to  walk 
through  it,  and  it  is  almost  black,  it  is 
so  rank  and  healthy.  The  orchard  bought 
last  year  has  been  thinned,  leaving  the 
rows  30  feet  and  the  trees  30  feet  in  row, 
so  I  sowed  Hairy  vetch  and  Mammoth 
clover  under  the  trees  and  Alfalfa  in  the 
space  between  the  rows  last  June.  It  all 
grew,  nicely  last  Summer,  but  did  not  get 
cut  off  (only  two  rows)  by  mowing  ma¬ 
chine.  Last  Winter  it  heaved  out  badiy 
in  places,  but  on  the  high  well-drained 
land  it  is  the  worst;  in  the  low  clay  soil 
with  water  level  but  a  short  distance 
from  surface  the  Alfalfa  is  fine.  I  have 
bought  a  side  delivery  rake  and  hay  loader 
and  will  cut  what  is  in  the  orchard  and 
side-deliver  it  under  the  trees,  although 
hay  is  a  short  crop.  The  lice  or  aphis  are 
on  everything,  but  Bartlett  pears  are  very 
bad,  and  I  think  will  do  much  damage  to 
the  trees.  Some  apple  leaves  have  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  lice  on  a  single  leaf.  Some 
have  sprayed  twice  with  whale  oil.  but 
did  not  get  rid  of  the  lice. 

We  have  45  acres  of  beans  planted  and 
more  to  plant  next  week.  The  piece  to 
plant  is  where  the  stones  have  never  been 
picked  off  or  the  large  ones  dug  out,  so 
we  make  a  clean  sweep  of  everything;  pick 
the  small  ones  with  five  or  six-tine  ma¬ 
nure  fork  on  a  platform  wagon  with  low 
wheels  and  six-inch  tires.  The  platform 
is  wide  and  comes  out  over  the  wheels, 
and  when  we  unload  we  cramp  off  short, 
and  one  man  can  lift  on  the  hind  corner 
and  over  goes  everything,  wagon  and  stone. 
We  have  a  hole  where  clay  has  been  dug 
for  use  in  foundry,  so  we  dump  the  stone 
in  the  hole,  and  last  year  we  dumped  in 
the  Erie  Canal  to  stop  the  washing.  In 
some  places  the  water  had  washed  in  over 
20  feet  into  the  bank.  The  poor  spots  in 
the  Alfalfa  we  harrowed  and  sowed  again 
with  a  goo(LInt  of  phosphate,  home-mixed, 
very  strong^n  nitrogen.  We  have  tho 
best  crop  of  Bartlett  pears  we  ever 
had,  and  ififlfll  the  lice  struck  the  apples 
had  a  good  showing,  but  not  as  many  as 
last  year.  We  have  nearly  a  full  crop  of 
Greenings  in  one  orchard  in  sod  manured 
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STEEL 
BALING 

PRESS. 

Victorious  and  In 
use  throughout  the  World.  Also  manufacture  a 
large  line  of  Farm  Machinery.  Warranted  superior 
to  any  in  use.  fir~  Send  for  Circulars  and  prices. 
WHITMAN  AGBICTJLTUBAIj  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo- 


The  Hay  Baler 

which  Is  in  a  class  by  Itself. 


“ELI”  PRESSES 

a™  a  market.  Larvt 


bale  fastest  and  best 
for  shipping  and 
market.  Largest  Feed  Openings. 

borss  and  et«am  po.«ra,  38  atjlaa  and  sizes.  Many  featured  maobinss, 
standard  of  tho  world.  Got  tbo  frso  Ell  cataloguo. 


Collins  Plow  Co.,  HU  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


The  Gem  FoU-Cirole  hsier,  lightest,  itroogett,  shespest  f 
halar.  Mads  of  wrought  tteel.  Operated  by  1  or  1  horaes.  { 
j8ales  10  tolS  teaa  n  ley.  Sold  on  6  dayi' trial.  Oatsingas  J 
free.  Address  GE®.  ERTEL  <50,;  Qatney,  Hi  |i 
— iTWTiir~Tn~ii[  — MKOT'iiwriin^— 0  »  '  1 


WORK  ONE  HORSE 


otliers  for  otlier  farm  work 


and  save  the 


You  can  do  it  i  f  you  use  the 

RED  RIPPER  HAY  PRESS. 


Bal«8  made  to  velgh  75  to  l.'iOlbt.  as  desired.  Catalojj  No.  442  will  dem 
onstrate  to  y  ou  that  tlie  Rod  Ripper  costs  less  than  other  hay  presses 
and  does  more  work.  Distrihutlnf;  points,  Baltimore,  Memphis, Oincln* 
nati.  Address  SIKES  MFC.  CO.^  Helena,  CeorglAe 


20-Ton  “Goshen” 

Low  Wagon 
Wheels. 

Cannot  be  overloaded.  Stand  up 
under  any  kind  of  hard  usa^e. 
Tires  never  need  reeetting.  Not 
aifected  by  weatlier,  hot  or  cold, 
wet  or  dry.  No  spokes  to  ^et 
loose  or  gather  mud.  Save  half 
tlie  lifting.  Fit  any  stvle  of  skein 
or  steel  axle.  Very  durable  and 
easy  running.  Writeforpricelist 
and  iostnictione  for  ordering,  uestthlng 
you  over  bought.  Manufactured  hy 
The  HIckox,  Mull  &  Hill  Co., 
124  Superior  St.,  Toledo,  O. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.N.-Y.and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee 8th  page. 


The  durable 
wall  coating 
Is  largely 
used  In  Churches  as  well  as  homes.  We 
offer  the  free  services  of  our  corps  of  artists 
in  helping  to  work  out  beautiful  effects.  Write 
and  see  what  we  can  do  tor  you. 

Alabastine  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 
and  105  Water  Street,  New  York  City. 


Monarch  Stump  Puller 

WIU  pull  6-foot  stump  In  three  minute.. 
Guaranteed  to  stand  250,006  lbs.  strain. 
For  illustrated  catalogue  and  dlsoonnt. 


ivildress  MONARCH  GRUBBBR  CO.,  Lone  Tree.  U, 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  COr 

HAVANA,  ILL. 


Handy  Farm  Wagons 

make  the  work  easier  for  both  llio  man  and  team. 
The  tires  being  wide  they  do  not  cut  Into  the  ground ; 
the  labor  of  loading  Is  reduced  many  times, because 
of  the  short  lift.  They  are  equipped  with  our  fam¬ 
ous  Electric  Steel  Wheels,  eltherstralghtorstag- 
ger  spokes.  Wheels  any  height  from  21  to  60  Inches. 
White  hickory  axles,  steel  hounds.  Guaranteed  to 
carry  4000  lbs.  W hy  not  get  started  rlghtby  putting 
In  one  of  these  wagons.  We  make  our  steel  wheels 
to  fit  any  wagon.  Write  for  the  catalog.  It  is  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  88  QUINCY,  ILL 


U.S.  FARMER’S  SPECIAP39- 

This  grand  Buggy  Utler  is  described  iu  our 
FUKK  vehicle  book.  When  you  buy  direct 
from  our  factory  you  save  middlemen’s  profit 
and  get  our  2  years  guarantee.  Satisfaction 
and  safe  delivery  guaranteed  or  money  refuo*, 
ded  and  freight  charges  paid.  Buggies  $21.50, 

Runabouts  |26,PhictoQ8  $46.50, Marness  $4.25. 

Don’t  buy  u  Klff  until  you  sec  our 

CUSTOM-MADE  VEHICLES 

IVrite  today  for  Money  Saving  Catalogue. 

U.S.  Buggy  it  Cart  Co.,  B  827,  Cincinnatl.O. 


WE’LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

and  send  4  Buggy  Wheels,  Steal  Tire  on,  -  l$7.SS& 

With  Bubber  Tires,  $t5.00«  I  mfg.  wheels  ^U>  i\n, 
tread.  Top  Buggies,  $28.75;  Harness,  $3.60.  Write  for 
catalogue*  Learn  how  to  buy  vehicles  and  parts  dlreot. 
Wagon  Umbrella  FRKE*  W.  R*  BOOB,  Ciaetaaatl,  O- 


CORN  HARVESTING 

by  using  the  BADGER  CORN  HARVESTER  than  by 
any  other  known  method.  Do  not  wait,  investigate 
now!  Address  1.  Z.  MERRIAM,  Whitewater,  Wls. 


Done- 

Faster, 

Easier, 

Cheaper 


BLIZZARD 

Feed  and  Ensilage 

Gutter 

Does  everything,  cuts 
hay,  straw,  ensilage, 
shreds  fodder  end  fllls 
tho  silo  to  any  height; 
all  done  by  one  machine. 
Sold  on  full  guarantee. 
Write  for  catalogue. 
Joseph  Dick 
Agricultural  Works, 
Box  69,  Canton,  Ohio. 


MACHINERY 


CIDE 

Beat  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
,,„PRESS  00., 

118  West  Water  Sts, 
SIE1CU8B,  N.  Y. 


THE  KING  OF  HARROWS 


CLARK'S 


ACTION 


BIG  HAY 


CUTAWAY 

CROP 


Makes  plant  food  quick  of  toughest  sod.  Perfect 
connection  with  subsoil  water.  May  23,  1903.  In  the 
drought,  no  rain  for  forty  days,  cold,  bad  every  way. 
Clark’s  grass  Held  will  now  cut  two  tons  to  the  acre; 
July  1  will  surely  cut  Aye.  If  you  doubt  It  come  and  see 
SEND  FOR  CinCLT.AKS. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  Higganum,  Conn. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


;  Ruralisms  ; 

▼  ▼  ▼  ▼  ▼ 

NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

'The  Scented  Shrub. — The  Sweet- 
scented  shrub  or  Carolina  allspice  has 
long  been  a  favorite  for  dooryard  plant¬ 
ing.  It  is  of  neat  growth,  and  has  large 
handsome  foliage,  but  the  main  attrac¬ 
tion  is  the  conspicuous  purple-brown 
flowers,  of  highly  aromatic  fragrance. 
Every  school  boy  likes  to  carry  about 
these  floral  “shrubs,”  as  the  grateful 
odor  increases  when  the  fleshy  sepals 
become  bruised  or  wilted.  There  is  an 
increased  or  rather  renewed  demand  for 
this  desirable  old-fashioned  shrub  from 
nurseries,  which  we  fear  is  not  always 
filled  with  the  most  desirable  type.  There 
are  several  species  of  Calycanthus  or 
scented  shrub  in  occasional  cultivation. 
Two  are  natives  of  China  and  Japan. 
They  have  very  fragrant  purple  and  yel¬ 
low  blooms,  but  are  not  quite  hardy. 
There  is  also  a  California  species,  C. 
occidentalis,  suspected  of  being  tender. 
Three  species,  C.  floridus,  C.  glaucus  and 
C.  fertilis  are  found  in  the  Atlantic 
Coast  States  from  Pennsylvania  south¬ 
ward.  Of  these  C.  floridus  is  by  far  the 
best.  The  fl*shy  purple-brown  flowers 
have  the  rich  pineapple-like  odor  so  uni¬ 
versally  liked,  and  is  the  one  always 
wanted.  It  does  not  seed  well  under 
cultivation,  and  is  usually  grown  from 
layers  or  suckers.  C.  fertilis  blooms 
profusely  and  seeds  quite  well  when 
grown  in  clumps  or  rows.  It  is  cheaply 
increased,  and  there  is  a  temptation  to 
substitute  it  for  the  desired  species.  In 
appearance  and  bloom  it  is  quite  similar 
to  C.  floridus,  but  the  flowers  are  almost 
devoid  of  fragrance. 

An  Odd  Fruit. — Fig.  178  shows  in 
reduced  size  blooms  and  fruits  of  this 
species.  The  strange-looking  fruits  hang 
on  a  year  or  more,  and  somewhat 
resemble  huge  cocoons  of  the  large 
night-flying  moths.  The  seeds  are  good 
size  and  look  like  browned  coffee  beans. 
They  make  a  great  rattling  when  shaken 
by  the  wind  as  they  sway  freely  on  their 
tough  pedicels.  A  few  reliable  nurseries 
offer  this  species  under  its  true  specific 
name,  or  as  C.  laevigatus,  but  it  is  usual¬ 
ly  catalogued  under  the  misleading  name 
of  C.  floridus.  The  usual  price  for  Caly¬ 
canthus  plants  is  35  cents.  As  dissemi¬ 
nated  by  neighborhood  exchange  of 
suckers  Sweet-scented  shrubs  are  likely 
to  be  true,  as  only  those  with  marked 
fragrance  are  sought  after.  When  or¬ 
dering  from  a  nursery  it  is  well  to  spe¬ 
cify  distinctly  the  kind  wanted. 

Some  New  Peas. — Garden  peas  were 
cut  quite  as  severely  by  the  drought  as 
strawberries.  The  earliest  plantings 
bore  a  partial  crop,  but  succession  sow¬ 
ings  generally  failed  to  come  up,  as  the 
soil  was  too  dry  to  start  them.  Several 
trial  varieties  put  in  April  24  first  ap¬ 
peared  June  12,  five  days  after  the  rains. 
Magnum  Bonum  and  Thos.  Laxton 
planted  April  10  while  the  ground  was 
quite  wet  germinated  weh,  and  pro¬ 
duced  two  fair  pickings  the  first  week  in 
June.  Thos.  Laxton  is  a  very  high-bred 
early  wrinkled  or  sugar  pea.  The  qual¬ 
ity  is  of  the  best,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  vines,  uniformly  about  14  inches 
high  and  symmetrically  set  with  well- 
filled  pods,  is  very  pleasing.  Magnum 
Bonum  is  a  stronger  grower,  however, 
and  bears  larger  pods  and  peas.  The 
latter  are  extremely  sweet  and  tender, 
cooking  until  quite  mature  in  less  time 
than  other  varieties.  Altogether  we  re¬ 
gard  it,  after  three  years’  trial,  as  the 
best  pea  yet  tested  here. 

Harbinoer  is  a  very  dwarf  and  early 
wrinkled  pea  of  English  origin.  Our 
imported  seeds  were  sown  at  the  same 
time  as  the  two  varieties  above  men¬ 
tioned,  but  did  not  come  up  until  nearly 
12  days  later.  The  plants  grew  scarcely 


nine  inches  high,  and  bore  several  pods 
eacn  of  excellent  large  peas.  It  resem¬ 
bles  American  Wonder  in  habit,  but 
seems  inclined  to  fill  out  the  pods  better. 

Kbi.vedonian  came  up  sparsely.  The 
plants  are  now  about  18  inches  high  and 
bear  a  few  long  broad  pods.  It  was 
planted  April  20  while  soil  showed  a 
fair  amount  of  moisture  in  bottom  of 
drill.  It  is  said  to  be  a  second-early  va¬ 
riety  of  much  merit,  having  a  sweet 
rich  flavor.  Worthy  of  further  trials 
under  better  conditions. 

Sander’s  Marrow,  from  seeds  grown 
by  the  Evans  Seed  Co.,  Ltd.,  West 
Branch,  Mich.,  planted  April  24,  is  com¬ 
ing  strongly  at  this  writing.  Seeds  of 
Gradus  and  Nott’s  Excelsior,  both 
nothern-grown  and  of  our  own  saving, 
show  little  vitality.  The  growth  even 
when  there  is  ample  moisture  is  weak 
and  irregular.  These  excellent  varie¬ 
ties  have  of  late  been  regarded  as 
staples,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  good 
seasons  in  the  future  will  enable  seed 
stocks  to  regain  their  original  vigor. 
Thos.  Laxton  may  be  regarded  as  an  im¬ 
proved  Gradus  as  far  as  table  quality 
and  attractiveness  is  concerned,  but 
seems  to  be  two  to  four  days  later  when 
sown  under  similar  conditions. 

_  w.  V.  F. 

MICHIGAN  BEET  SUGAR  NOTES. 

About  11,000  acres  are  under  contract  for 
the  Peninsular  factory  at  Caro,  Mich 
The  company  put  out  one  form  of  con¬ 
tract  only  this  year,  after  trying  two  forma 
previously;  the  company  agrees  to  pay  $4.50 
per  ton  for  beets  delivered  on  or  before  De¬ 
cember  1,  or  $4.75  per  ton  after  December 
1,  on  the  basis  of  12  per  cent  of  sugar. 
Beets  are  now  receiving  their  first  cultiva¬ 
tion  by  going  crosswise  of  the  rows  with 
a  weeder  or  an  adjustable  spike-tooth  har¬ 
row,  the  latter  being  used  where  the  clay 
soil  has  become  hardened  by  the  sun  or 
rain.  It  has  been  pretty  well  demonstrated 
that  it  is  best  to  sow  15  pounds  of  seed 
to  the  acre  on  ail  kinds  of  soils  and  in  all 
seasons.  Some  vary  it  according  to  ground 
and  other  circumstances.  The  stand  of 
beets  this  season  is  generally  good.  The 
ground  should  be  plowed  deep,  and  if  clay, 
subsoiled;  if  plowed  in  the  Pall  it  should 
be  plowed  twice.  A  black  clay  loam,  or 
what  is  better,  a  black  sand  with  a  clay 
subsoil  as  the  sandy  surface,  makes  it 
easier  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  drill, 
which  is  quite  an  item  in  the  expense.  All 
fine  rubbish,  such  as  small  stones,  clods, 
sticks,  etc.,  should  be  gathez-ed  in  some 
manner.  Some  use  a  hay-rake  where  there 
is  much  fine  rubbish  in  the  way,  and  some 
a  weeder;  either  is  good.  A  great  deal  of 
the  later  expense  depends  much  on  thc- 
preparation  of  the  seed  bed;  too  much 
stress  cannot  be  laid  on  this  one  point. 
The  gi’ound  should  be  plowed  at  least  two 
weeks  (and  four  is  better)  before  seeding, 
and  harrowed  several  times  at  intervals. 
Do  not  sow  on  corn  ground  or  on  sod  (uz» 
less  plowed  in  the  Pall)  or  on  very  new 
ground,  or  very  mucky  ground.  The  latter 
will  grow  big  beets,  but  not  much  sugar 
content.  Potato  giound  makes  a  very  good 
foundation  if  kept  fi'ee  from  weeds  the 
previous  season.  The  ground  should  be 
manured  the  year  previous  to  sowing,  or 
else  the  tender  will  need  an  extra  pair  or 
two  of  overalls  and  knee-caps  before  he 
subdues  the  weeds.  A  level  surf.ace  is 
very  desirable  in  order  that  the  drill  may 
work  evenly. 

Some  roll  the  ground  the  last  thing  be¬ 
fore  sowing,  others  use  a  plank  leveler, 
but  it  is  found  generally  better  (especiallj 
on  clay  soils  or  soils  that  will  dry  out  on 
the  surface  and  blow)  to  run  a  weeder  or 
some  fine-toothed  implement  over  the 
ground  the  last  thing  the  opposite  way 
from  which  one  desires  to  drill.  Have 
the  i-ows  run  north  and  south  if  conveni¬ 
ent.  As  to  drilling  they  are  sown  here 
usually  20  inches  apait,  with  a  two-horse 
beet  drill,  or  on  small  pieces  of  from  one 
aci-e  to  three,  most  of  us  use  a  Planet  Jr. 
hand  drill.  If  the  ground  has  been  prop- 
ei-ly  tilled,  the  seed  is  good,  the  drill  works 
well,  and  the  weather  is  favorable,  one 
may  get  a  good  stand  of  beets,  and  if 
everything  has  been  extra  favorable,  one 
may  get  an  extra  stand,  viz.,  a  beet  every 
eight  inches  after  thinning,  which  happens 
about  once  in  a  hundred  times.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  among  the  beet  raisers 
that  the  seed  ought  to  be  sized  to  obtain 
the  best  results,  which  we  think  will  be 
done  in  the  near  future  by  some  process. 
After  the  beets  are  sown  and  just  about 
the  time  a  few  are  coming  up  we  run  a 
weeder  crosswise  of  the  rows  and  again  ' 
In  a  week  or  so,  and  this  is  all  some  do 
until  thinned;  others  cultivate  with  a  fine¬ 


toothed  cultivator  as  soon  as  the  rows 
show  plainly.  A  great  many  of  the  larger 
raisers  let  the  job  out  of  weeding,  thin¬ 
ning,  pulling,  topping,  etc.,  to  the  Russians 
who  have  been  shipped  us  here,  for  $20  per 
acre.  The  laboi-er  boards  himself  and 
family,  which  generally  consists  of  from 
anywhere  from  two  to  20  cousins,  aunts, 
uncles,  etc.  The  smaller  beet  raisers  de¬ 
pend  on  home  labor  by  the  day.  For  the 
ultimate  profit  or  loss  we  have  to  depeizd 
mostly  (after  our  own  efforts)  on  Divine 
Providence,  and  a  good  weigh  master,  but 
we  are  hopeful,  and  will  tell  later  how  we 
come  out.  J.  F.  b. 

Caro,  Mich. 

Boll-worm  on  Tomatoes. 

N.  H.  II.,  Greenfield,  Tenn.—ljast  year  we 
suffered  loss  from  a  small  green  worm 
(about  one-half  to  three-fourths-inch  long) 
boring  holes  in  our  tomatoes.  Have  you 
found  any  remedy  that  was  a  success  for 
killink  these  woi'ms? 

Ans. — Possibly  this  tomato  pest  is  the 
well-known  Cotton  boll-worm  of  the 
South,  or  the  Corn  worm  of  the  North, 
as  this  insect  often  bores  into  tomatoes. 
But  it  may  be  a  new  tomato  pest.  I  can 
suggest  nothing  better  than  the  hand¬ 
picking  and  destroying  of  the  infested 
fruits.  If  it  is  not  the  boll-worm,  per¬ 
haps  there  is  some  vulnerable  stage  in 
its  life  where  it  could  be  more  easily 
and  successfully  attacked.  Some  have 
suggested  planting  early  corn  among 
the  tomatoes  to  act  as  a  trap  crop  for 
the  worms.  m.  v.  bunoekland. 


Result  of  Study.— Although  a  butter- 
maker  for  many  years  I  have  always,  to 
a  certain  extent,  worked  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  certainty  of  being  able  to  know 
how  and  why  butter  came  sometimes,  and 
would  not  at  others,  but  the  letters,  or 
rather  questions  of  two  of  your  correspond¬ 
ents  made  me  think  and  study,  and  I  came 
to  certain  conclusions,  which  followed  out 
by  my  wife  and  myself,  have  (ever  since), 
been  invariably  followed  by  success  with 
out  any  more  doubt  or  guesswork.  I  am 
therefore  deeply  indebted  to  your  paper. 

Massachusetts.  t.  s.  p. 

Seedsmen’s  Samples. — A  circular  has 
been  distributed  by  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment,  under  date  June  9,  1903,  to  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  customs  and  others  concerned, 
as  follows:  “At  the  instance  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  it  is  hereby  dizected 
that,  commencing  July  1,  1903,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  for  one  year,  two-ounce  samples 
of  all  Importations  of  100  pounds  or  more 
of  grass,  clover,  and  foz-age-plant  seeds  be 
prepared  at  the  earliest  pzactlcable  date 
after  entry,  and  forwarded  to  the  Seed 
Laboratory,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  labeled  with  names  and 
addresses  of  consignors  and  consignees, 
name  of  seed  as  given  in  the  invoice,  and 
quantity  of  the  consignment.” 

Farm  Labor. — I  was  much  interested  in 
an  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  412,  by 
C.  E.  Chapman,  on  “The  Farm  Labor 
Problem.”  I  wrote  to  a  labor  agency  for 
infozmation,  and  found  that  instead  of  the 
$1  fee  as  stated,  they  required  to  be  ad¬ 
vanced  a  fee  of  $3,  and  the  carfare  from 
New  York,  in  my  case  a  total  of  $10.75,  $1.50 
to  be  deducted  from  first  month’s  wages, 
leavizig  $9.25  to  come  out  of  sender’s  pocket 
to  be  charged  up  in  his  farm  account  to 
‘profit  or  loss”  or  “sundries.”  This  may 
be  all  right  if  one  gets  a  good  man  who 
stays,  but  if  at  the  end  of  one  month  your 
help  leaves  for  pastures  new,  it  makes 
rather  expensive  labor.  Are  these  the 
terms  of  the  different  agencies?  I  agree 
that  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  to¬ 
day  for  the  farmer  is  the  help  problem. 

Waterbury,  Vt.  j  m  w 


BUSHEL  GRATES 

Our  ventilated  busliel  crates 
are  l)etter  and  cheaper  than 
baskets — 8  cents  each — made 
of  t>e8t  material.  Shipped 
ready  to  put  together.  Book¬ 
let  No.llfull  particulars  free. 
Geneva  Cooperage  Co., Geneva, 0. 


The  Niagara 
Fruit  Ladder. 

It  always  stands  and 
never  rocks.  The  best 
basswood  ladders  on  the 
market,  both  single  and 
extension.  Write 

BACON  &  CARPENTER, 

Annieton,  N.  Y. 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines. 

Organize  an  exchange  in  your 
community.  F^fciartlculars  fur¬ 
nished.  Cat^Kiteree. 

THE  NORtSH&CTRIC  CO., 

162  St.  i^^^Street, 

C  N.301.  CLEVELAND,  O. 


July  4 


RUBEROID 

(TRADE  MARK  REGIS.  ERED) 

ROOFING 

For  residences,  barns,  poul¬ 
try-houses  and  silos.  Posi¬ 
tively  the  most  durable  and 
economical  roofing  on  -  the 
market.  Anyone  can  apply 
it.  Water-proof.  Contains 
no  tar.  Will  not  melt.  Lasts 
indefinitely. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  K. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO 

•  100  William  St,,  New  York,. 


CouA  Dalnl 

OdVC  rdim  DlliS  Hooting, which  requires 

painting  every 
two  years,  use 

Arrow  Brand 
Asphalt 
Beady  Roofing 
already  sur¬ 
faced  with  gravel,  and  which  needs  no  painting 
ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.  Send  for  free  I 

8%  Pine  St.,  New  York.  samples. 


Best  for  Water 


WRITE 

FOR 

PRICES 


RALPH  B.  CARTER 


WRITE 

FOR 

PRICES 


CO. 


26  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Disparene 

The  most  powerful  InseeWeide  made; 
kills  all  leaf-eating  insects;  the  only  one 
that  will  destroy  both  broods  of  the  codling- 
moth.  Used  and  endorsed  by  Ohio,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  other  experiment  stations,  park 
sufterintendents,  tree  wardens,  and  large 
orchardists  everywliere. 

Professor  Smith,  of  New  Jersey,  says: 
“My  experience  lias  been  so  satisfactoiy 
I  have  recommended  it  liighly.” 

Enough  for  a  large  orchard,  $4-25 
Enough  for  75  gals,  spray  .  1.00 
2  lb.  sample . .50 

Large  illustrated  catalogue  free. 

C  INSECTICIDE 
DVyWIVCirV  COMPANY 

Address  nearest  office: 

Boston,  New  York,  or  Cincinnati 


Professor  C.  P.  Gillette,  Colorado  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  says:  “We  find  Disparene 
effective  in  destroying  insect  life  and  it 
does  not  injure  very  tender  plants.” 


You  can 
cover  30  to  40  acres 
per  day  with 

Watsoi\ 

Four  Row  Potato  Sprayer 

Straddles  2  rows,  sprays 
4  at  a  time.  Wheels  ad¬ 
just  for  different  widths. 
Sprays  to  any  fineness  and  gearing  of  pump  to  wheel  of 
cart  gives  any  pressure  desired.  Automatic  agitator  and 
,«uction  strainer  cleaner.  It  never  spoils  foliageor  clogs* 
Free  ioatruetlon  and  formula  book  shows  the  famous  Qarfleld,  Em¬ 
pire  King,  Orchard  Monarch  and  other  sprayers.  Write  for  It. 

Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  2  Hth  St.  ,Elmira,  K.Y. 


I  ■■  ■  iv  Prairie  Dogs, 

'  k  ■  I  nil  Wk'  '  Woodchnck8,6opber8, 

■  ■  ■■■  MB  and  drain  Insects 
■  “The  wheels  of  the 

■■■■  ■  grind  slow  but 

ledlngly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

dth®**  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphiile”tieK® 

JDWAKD  K.  TAYLOR,  Peiui  Yarn  N.  *• 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Tough  Weather.— The  Hope  Farm  man 
took  a  10  days’  vacation  about  the  middle 
of  June.  He  attended  the  nurserymen’s 
convention  at  Detroit,  and  then  visited 
the  old  agricultural  college  where  he  was 
a  student  over  20  years  ago.  I  am  going 
to  talk  about  all  this  later.  When  I  went 
away  we  were  just  at  the  close  of  our  long 
drought.  After  45  days  of  baking,  the  soli 
on  our  hills  was  as  hard  as  a  brick  More 
than  half  our  corn  ground  had  not  even 
been  plowed.  'The  boys  were  to  plow  and 
plant  at  once  when  1  started,  but  instead 
of  stopping  in  time,  the  rain  kept  up  day 
after  day  in  a  flood.  Charlie  plowed  the 
field  and  got  about  half  of  it  harrowed. 
There  it  stands  now,  a  perfect  mud  bed. 
We  have  not  been  able  even  to  mark  it. 
For  16  days  now  the  rain  has  flooded  us. 

Complaining? 

Not  a  bit.  We  remember  how  less  than 
three  weeks  ago  we  were  begging  for  rain. 
We  would  be  pretty  folks  to  turn  around 
now  and  beg  for  drought.  Yet  that  would 
be  about  what  we  call  “human  nature.” 
The  boys  are  Inclined  to  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  planting  corn  after  June  20,  but  I  am 
going  to  plant  that  cornfield  If  I  wait  till 
the  middle  of  July.  We  expect  great  things 
from  our  yellow  flint— here  we  have  a  fine 
chance  to  test  it  under  hard  conditions.  If 
we  can  plant  it  the  last  week  in  June  and 
still  get  a  fair  crop  we  shall  surely  have 
something  to  brag  about.  So  I  will  not 
change  any  plans  about  that  corn.  It  is 
hard  to  stand  in  the  barn  door  and  watch 
the  rain  make  mud  pies  of  the  fields  that 
need  cultivation.  That  is  so  hard  that  we 
won't  try  it  at  Hope  Farm.  There  are 
jobs  that  ran  be  done  in  the  rain.  They 
do  not  bring  in  much  money,  but  we  keep 
at  them  and  think  of  the  rain’s  gifts  in 

Compensations.— There  are  many  of  them. 
The  drought  had  nearly  ruined  the  grass, 
but  these  soaking  rains  have  given  It  new 
life.  The  first  crop  will  still  be  short,  but 
the  second  one  will  oe  a  wonder  where  we 
used  the  fertilizer.  Then  the  little  trees 
are  jumping.  Those  young  apple  trees  in 
the  ryefield  which  Mr.  Van  Deman  laughed 
at  have  had  a  full  drink  and  are  shaking 
tiiemselves  out  for  a  new  run.  The  rains 
have  started  the  strawberry  runners  in 
great  shape,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  do  our 
Summer  planting  earlier  than  usual.  Some 
of  our  Marshall  plants  marshalled  a  yard 
of  texts  for  good  sermons.  The  frost 
nipped  them  and  the  drougtit  dried  up  their 
best  efforts,  but  they  didn't  give  up.  When 
tlie  rains  came  .they  just  shook  themselves 
and  sent  out  dozens  of  runners  to  walk 
off  with  next  season’s  opportunities.  When 
a  strawberry  plant  shows  such  faith  in  the 
future  as  Lliat  a  man  should  not  fall  down 
and  worship  doubt  and  gloom.  The  soil  is 
now  fully  soaked.  If  wo  handle  it  prop¬ 
erly  we  ought  to  raise  fine  crops  of  all  late 
things- like  cabbage  or  sweet  corn.  Our 
Hope  Farm  hills  always  were  better  suited 
to  late  crops  than  to  early  ones.  There¬ 
fore,  why  find  fault  with  the  weather— 
since  we  are  powerless  lo  control  it?  There 
were  certainly  no  audible  complaints  Sun¬ 
day  noon,  when  Agnes  called  us  to  dinner, 
it  was  still  raining,  after  226  hours  of  more 
or  less  steady  downpour,  but  it  didn’t  spoil 
our  dinner.  We  had  two  Hope  Farm  hens 
fliat  grew  weary  of  laying,  with  gravy  to 
dig  the  grave  of  sorrow,  potatoes,  lettuce, 
green  peas,  bread  and  butter  and  straw¬ 
berries  with  cream  thick  enough  to  stand 
alone.  Who  would  growl  at  the  rain  if  he 
could  have  such  a  dinner  in  a  dry  place? 

All  Sorts. — Now  we  get  one  good  side 
of  the  new  method  of  raising  onions, 
'i’iiese  days  of  rain  would  have  made  drilled 
onions  look  like  a  meadow.  It  would  not 
liave  been  possible  to  keep  tliem  clean. 
During  the  drought  we  were  able  to  worn, 
the  onion  ground  again  and  again,  and 
tlius  had  it  thoroughly  fitted  before  the 
onions  were  transplanted.  Now  there  i.s 
noiliing  to  grow  there  but  onions,  and  they 
certainly  make  the  most  of  their  chance. 
....  Our  potatoes  are  certainly  fine. 
In  looking  over  my  notes  1  find  tliat  three 
times  in  five  years  1  liave  let  out  a  gentle 
brag  at  this  season  about  potatoes.  Since 
digging  tlie  potatoes  has  usually  dug  the 
bottom  out  of  tliese  brags  I  will  say  no 
more  about  potatoes  except  that  we  have 
planted  fewer  than  ever  before,  and  have 
spent  more  time  than  ever  with  a  hand 
hoe.  The  Hope  Farm  man  was  brought 
up  on  a  hoe  and  learned  to  hate  it.  He 
has  been  all  through  the  talk  and  practice 
of  letting  a  horse  do  all  the  hoeing,  but 
now  he  knows  that  in  our  plan  of  farming 
no  tool  beats  it  in  usefulness.  .  .  .  The 
cherry  crop  was  a  failure.  All  we  have  is 
what  grew  on  two  big  seedling  trees  in  the 
yard.  The  fruit  Is  small,  with  a  dash  of 
the  wild-cherry  taste,  but  we  are  glad  to 
get  them  this  year . I  am  plant¬ 

ing  a  new  variety  of  cow  peas  this  year — 
the  Rani’s  Horn.  We  nave  tried  about 
every  variety— starting  with  Farly  Black, 
This  is  good  where  you  want  seed,  bul  tho 
vin.^s  are  not  large  enough.  I  prefer  to 
plant  the  late  varieties,  which  make  enoi’v 


mous  vines,  but  seldom  ripen  seeds.  We 
must  remember  that  we  are  not  after  the 
seed  crop  at  the  North.  We  cannot  afford 
to  handle  it  in  competition  with  the  cheap 
labor  at  the  South.  What  we  want  is  the 
largest  possible  vine.  This  Ram’s  Horn  is 
white  with  a  black  eye.  Drought  gave 
Hope  Farm  a  bad  black  eye.  On  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  like  cures  like,  this  black-eyed 
cow  jiea  ought  to  heal  the  wounds  on  the 
farm.  Where  do  we  sow  these  peas?  We 
put  a  row  on  both  sides  of  each  row  of 
young  apple  trees  on  the  hill.  There  will 
be  eight  rows  of  fodder  corn  to  fill  out  the 
32  feet  space  between  the  rows  of  trees. 

Pig  Notes.— We  now  have  37  swine,  old 
and  young,  to  turn  into  pork  this  Fall. 
They  will  run  in  two  of  the  orchards  and 
eat  the  grass  and  fallen  apples — to  be 
“finished”  on  corn.  We  try  to  sell  tlie 
young  pigs  as  close  to  100  pounds  as  pos¬ 
sible.  There  are  several  old  sows  in  the 
lot  which  will  dress  close  to  200  when 

they  get  In  shape . I  liave  heard 

champions  of  various  breeds  tell  how  "pre¬ 
potent”  their  favorites  are.  In  order  to 
experiment  a  little  we  crossed  the  Berk¬ 
shire  on  tlie  Yorkshire.  The  result  is  a 
litter  of  nine  fine  pigs.  Four  of  them  are 
just  like  Billy  Berk  and  so  far  as  mark¬ 
ings  go  would  sell  for  good  Berkshires. 
The  other  five  are  exactly  like  their  York¬ 
shire  mother  except  that  the  noses  are 
longer.  1  had  expected  either  a  lot  of 
spotted  pigs  or  a  decided  tendency  toward 
one  parent,  and  these  perfectly-colored 
little  Berks  show  how  wonderfully  the 
Berkshires  have  been  bred.  Yet,  this  very 
fact  makes  it  all  the  more  wonderful  that 
those  five  white  pigs  should  appear.  I 
would  like  to  keep  one  of  each,  white  and 
black,  to  see  if  the  cross  blood  will  not 

crop  out  later . The  last  year’s 

figures  show  that  tlie  Yorks  have  proved 
more  profitable  than  the  Berks.  As  is  well 
known,  I  started  with  a  prejudice  in  ravor 
of  the  Berks.  1  snould  not  say  that  this 
is  a  fair  contest  between  tlie  breeds— it  is 
rather  a  trial  between  the  families  which 
I  happen  to  have.  My  Berks  are  large, 
active  and  hardy.  They  grow  rapidly  and 
make  a  fine  carcass,  but  the  litters  are 
too  small,  i  have  had  four,  five  and  six 
little  Berks  at  a  litter,  while  the  iorks 
average  10,  11  and  12.  1  thought  at  one 

time  that  the  average  Berk  would  beat 
the  average  York,  bat  tliat  has  not  been 
true  of  our  pigs,  uur  Yorkshire  sow  Hose 
has  a  fine  litter  of  11  and  is  raising  all  ot 
them  with  no  decided  runt  in  sight  yet.  i 
would  not  have  this  opinion  taken  as  a 
decision  between  the  Oicvdis,  for  1  am  as¬ 
sured  that  some  families  of  Berkshires  are 
noted  for  large  litters.  1  will  try  some  of 
tills  blood  beiore  1  drop  tlie  breed. 

Horse  Talh,— The  “Bird,”  our  thick- 
winder,  still  wheezes  along.  The  llesli  is 
willing  enough,  but  the  wind  is  weak— in 
lier  case.  We  tried  Dr.  Hatch  s  remedy  ot 
nux  vomica  and  iodide  of  potash,  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  relieve  her.  i  hardly 
think  slie  is  worth  enough  to  risk  an  oper¬ 
ation.  She  does  her  best,  but  in  aduition 
to  her  throat  alHiction,  she  seems  to  have 
about  the  smallest  proportion  of  hoise 
sense  that  one  can  obtain  for  the  dollars 
we  invested  in  her.  A  city  man  or  horse 
may  think  that  any  fool  can  farm,  but 
they  find  their  mistake  when  they  leave 
the  ruts  of  city  work  and  strike  the  coun¬ 
try.  When  the  "Bird'’  was  hitched  up 
with  Frank  she  eyed  him  as  though  she 
considered  it  a  little  below  a  lady  of  her 
cloth  to  pull  a  plow.  She  soon  found  her 
mistake.  You  haul  a  city  dump  cart  with 
your  shoulders  and  your  beef,  lou  auii 
your  brains  to  the  work  that  is  dune  uu 
a  farm. 

Two  weeks  ago  you  suoke  of  old  Kate^. 
She  is  a  new  one.  What  about  her? 

Some  w’eeks  ago  1  had  a  letter  from  a 
man  in  New  York.  He  was  a  stranger  to 
me,  but  thought  that  Hope  Farm  would 
give  a  square  deal  even  to  a  horse.  He 
was  giving  up  part  of  his  business,  and 
iiad  a  faithful  old  mare  left  on  his  hands. 
He  could  sell  her  fur  ^25,  but  the  man  wlio 
would  take  her  was  rough  to  horses  and 
would  be  quite  sure  to  abuse  her.  He  had 
given  away  two  old  horses  to  farmers  who 
promised  them  good  homes,  but  who  finally 
sneaked  around  and  sold  them!  This  had 


MULTIPLICATION  OF  MAN  POWER. 

Power  op  Windlass.— I  read  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  page  454.  that  machinery  does  not 
add  power  to  men.  Our  people  have  a 
heavy  wagon  box  that  required  three  men 
to  take  it  off  and  set  it  on  the  ground. 
With  a  homemade  windlass  I  drew  it 
under  the  shed  and  raised  it  high  enough 
to  back  the  wagon  under  it,  and  one  man, 
with  the  windless,  lowered  it  on  the 
wagon  before  breakfast.  R.  h.  k. 

Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Slow  Man  Power.— The  reason  why  you 
could  draw  the  cultivator  with  the  wind¬ 
lass  is  that  you  were  using  the  lever  prin¬ 
ciple.  We  will  suppose  you  could  exert 
a  horse  power  and  that  a  horse  equals  10 
men;  it  would  take  you  10  times  as  long  as 
it  would  the  horse,  or  10  men  to  have  a  direct 
pull  on  the  rope  to  move  a  certain  dis¬ 
tance.  Use  the  plan  that  is  the  most  con¬ 
venient;  both  will  get  there,  if  you  doubt 
this  test  it  and  time  the  men  with  a  wind¬ 
lass  and  the  horse,  and  see  which  gets 
there  first.  C.  m. 

Camillus,  N.  Y. 

Horse  Power  op  a  Mouse. — Referring 
to  page  454,  a  mouse  or  a  squirrel  expends 
enough  energy  in  a  day  to  lift  many  tons. 
A  child  weighing  50  pounds  lifts  a  ton  In 
going  up  a  flight  of  stairs  a  few  times, 
or  even  In  a  short  walk.  A  man  walking 
five  miles  lifts  from  375  to  500  tons,  and 
gives  the  same  weight  a  not  insignificant 
forward  motion.  The  mouse  cannot  apply 
his  force  directly  so  as  to  lift  at  one  im¬ 
pulse  a  weight  even  of  a  single  pound,  but 
put  him  in  a  wheel  and  let  him  run  at 
will;  attach  cords  to  the  wheel  and  ar¬ 
range  pulleys  and  cranks  and  gearing, 
and  the  mouse’s  horse-power  becomes 
available:  even  the  weight  of  this  little 
creature  may  be  made  to  counter-balance 
tha.t  of  a  horse.  Notice  with  what  a  tiny 
weight  the  coal  dealer  balances  wagon, 
driver  and  load  of  coal.  It  is  simply  a 
question  of  properly  applying  the  force 
so  as  to  do  the  desired  work.  A  mouse 
has  as  much  strength  as  a  horse,  if  you 
give  the  mouse  time  enough.  Do  you  re¬ 
member  the  lion  who  strove  in  vain  to 
free  himself  from  the  net  in  which  he  was 
ensnared,  and  the  mouse  who  gnawed  a 
few  threads  and  destroyed  enough  meshes 
to  set  the  lion  free?  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
also,  we  get  our  strength  from  air  as  well 
as  food,  and  perhaps  also  somewhat  from 
courage.  w.  w.  s. 


ONLY  ONE 

more  feature  demonstrating  the  unquestioned 
merit  of  Superior  Seeding  Machines.  The  above 
illustration  shows  the  Superior  Disk  'Wheel 
with  Sliding  Pinion.  It  consists  practically  of 
13  wheels  of  diHerent  sizes  cast  upon  a  solid 
plate.  With  it  13  different  quantities  can  be 
sown  from  each  side  of  the  distributer  wheel. 
This  dispenses  with  all  loose  wheels  and  all  side 
draft.  There  are  no  removable  gears  to  got  lost 
and  cause  annoyance.  Change  of  quantity  by 
change  of  speed.  Our  new  catalogue  Na  18  which 
is  free,  tells  all  about  this  and  other  Suporioi 
devices.  Write  for  it  today. 

SUPERIOR 

Seeding  Machines  will  do  more  and  better  work 
than  any  other  drill.  'Will  not  choke  In  trash. 
Built  solid  and  strong  of  the  best  materials.  One 
man  or  boy  can  do  perfect  seeding  in  any  field 
under  all  conditions.  Superior  Seeding  Ma¬ 
chines  are  guaranteed,  and  the  guarantee  is  good. 

SUPERIOR  DIVISION, 

AMERICAN  SEEDING  NACHINECO.. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


ADENTS  WANTED 

“MEND-A-RIP.” 


Docs  nil  kinds  of  llfflit  and  heary 
stitch Does  all  kinds  of 
llaht  and  heavy  rlvetlnip. 
>rRFfCT.  HAND  SEWING 

AND  RIVETER 
- 1  COMBINCO 

WILL  SATE  THE  PRICE 
?  OF  ITSELF  MANY  TIMES  A  YEAR. 
t  To  show  It  me&n0»stkld.  AGENTS  MAKB 
•  FROM  |10  to  |1&  A  DAY.  One  ageot  modo 
2  |20  the  first  dej  and  writes  us  to  hurry  more 
S  machines  to  him.  Write  for  terms  to  agents. 
J.  C.  FOOTE  FOUNDKY  €0.,  Fredericktown,  Ohio. 


CHARTER 

Gasoline  Engine. 


For  Qrluding,  Shelling,  Fodder  Cutting, 
Threshing,  Pumping,  Sawing,  etc. 

I STATIONARIES,  PORTABLES,  SAWING 
AND  PUMPING  OUTFITS,  ETC. 

Send  for  Illust’d  Catalog  A  Testimonials. 

Stm1»  Your  Power  Kmmdml 

6IS  ENeiNE  00,^  Boi  26  STEBLING,  ILL. 


3Cts.  an  Hour 

Is  all  It  costs  to  run  the 
U/ohefor  Vertical  tiaso- 
n  uuhlur  line  Engine 
at  full  power.  Ideal  engine  < 
for  grindiog,  shelling,  cutting  ensiU  I 
ag^  pumping,  sawing,  etc.  Develops 
8  Full  Horse  Power. 

Guaranteed  fully.  >We  send  you 
Illustrated  engine  catalogue  free. 

'  WEB8TEK  MFC.  CO., 

2011  >Y.  15th  Street,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


WEBER  JR. 

Gasoline  Engines 

are  the  outgrowth  of  19  years  of 
enjfine  building.  Notapproached 
furstroDgth,  safety,  stuipllcUy  or  width 
of  duty.  Yaluablo  for  a  score  of  farm 
duties.  Aoy  boy  can  ruu  them.  full  borso  power  at  less  than  6  ots. 

per  hour.  Tested  and  ready  for  action  upon  arrival.  Made  to  fit 
farmers’  needs.  Other  sizes  up  to  3iXJ  b.  p.  Write  for  ^o  catalogue. 
WEBER  CAS  &  GASOLINE  ENGINE  COMPANY, 
Box  200,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


HORSE  POWERS, 

THRASHERS  Wood 
and  CLEANERS  Saws 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  pilTTCDC 
Tread,  Pat.  Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  uU  I  I  LUO 

ELLISKEYSTONEiGR’LWORKS,Pottstowii,Pa 

F.  L.  aiAINB,  General  Agent,  WlUet,N.  Y. 


Straight  Straw,  ttye  andwheatThrasher 

Conibinetl  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Rye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  it  again  in  perfect 
bundles. Can  be  changed 
In  fifteen  minutes  to  q 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
ISuckwheat.  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
ittached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  Send  for  catalogue  B  to 
theGRANT-FKBUlS  COMPANY.  Troy,  N.  V. 


WATER  R.A1SING  , 

by  water  power  is  the  sure,  econoiuical  | 
way.  A  constant  stream  for  irrigation, 
stock  or  household  use.  PUMPS  TO  i 
ANY  HEIGHT.  No  attention.  The  thing  I 
for  the  country  home.  I 
Sold  on  SO  days  trial.  I 
Write  for  free  catalogue.  I 
POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.. 


CHAMPION  H«v  Balers 

If  Wanting  a  Hay  Press,  Address 

f  .4M0US  MFQ.  CO.EAST  chicaqo,  ind. 
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SAW  MILLS  ARE  BEST. 

The  Price  is  Right  Too. 
Known  the  World  Over. 
^  FARMERS’  *125  SAW  MILL 
Onta  2000  Feet  L.mber  •  dar  with  only  4  h.  n. 
DeLosoh  'Yariable  Feed  Saw  Mills,  itolOOh.  p., 
any  price.  Delioaeh  Mill  Machine^  Planer., 
Shingle.  Lath  and  Com  Mills,  Water  Wheels,  ete. 
DeLMck  MUl  Utm-  Oe..  Bex»00  AtUnto,  6^ 

RandseBe  Oatalocwc  Free  If  yM  cut  tkU  ont  aM 

gfr.  nun.  ot  pepOT.  


weakened  our  frieiid’ti  faith  in  human 
promises,  and  lie  said  he  would  have  the 
old  mare  shot  before  he  would  have  her 
abused.  He  wanted  me  to  take  her,  work 
her  while  she  could  work  and  then  put  her 
■out  of  the  way.  i  have  great  respect  for 
any  man  who  will  take  such  a  position  as 
that,  and  the  result  was  that  Hugh  went 
to  the  city  and  rode  old  Kate  out  to  the 
:farm.  She  i.s  now  at  work  liere  as  faithful 
and  honest  as  1  should  want  a  Hope 
Farmer  to  be.  She  is  a  little  stiff  in  her 
legs,  bul  mighty  limber  in  her  desire  to 
ido  her  duty.  Old  Kate  is  all  right.  Charlie 
•claims  that  slie  is  a  better  horse  to-day 
than  the  "Bird’’ — which  cannot  be  called  a 
ihigh  compliment  until  you  know  what  the 
“Bird”  cost!  _  h.  w.  c. 
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DEDERiGK’S 


The  Kind  to  Buy 
They  Always  Satisfy 


No  matter  what  your  baling  needs  may  be,  there's  a  Dederick 
Billing  Press  to  meet  thtun  to  the  utmost  satisfaction.  Herewith  Is 


Dedetick^s  Columbian- 


THE  LATEST  BOX  BALING  PRESS 

made,  which  has  many  advantages  no  other  bo.v 
press  possesses.  In  construction,  adaption  of 
power,  economy  and  utility,  it  Is  a  wonder. 

For  full  detailed  description,  price,  etc.,  of  this 
and  many  others,  send  for  our  catalogue— 
it  will  save  you  money— Send  to-day. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK’S  SONS,  74Tivoll  St., 


BUY  GASOLIIYE  EISIGIIYES 


until  you  have  investigated 

“THE  MASTER  WORKMAN, 


»» 


A  iwo^Ksyiiadeir  gasollna  engine,  snpeilor  to  all  ona-cyllndez'  engines.  Costs  less  to  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  started ;  has  a  wider  sphere 
of  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration;  can 'be  mounted  on  any  light  wagon  as  a  portable.  Weighs  less  than  H  of  one-cylinder  engines.  Give  sl?e  of  engine 
required,  Flease  mention  this  paper,  Send  for  eat^tlogue.  T16[£  T£M?LB  PUMP  GO.,  Sstahlished  1863.  Meagher  and  15th  Street,  CHIGAQO. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOULAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
ecjual  to  8s.  6d.,  or  81^  marks,  or  10^^  francs. 


“  A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  * 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action.  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street.  New  York. 


means  of  National  defense  are,  of  course,  needed,  but 
true  safety  lies  not  in  costly  war  preparations,  but  in 
the  contented  manhood  of  our  prosperous  communi¬ 
ties,  and  this  can  best  be  secured  by  developing  to  the 
highest  extent  our  natural  resources  and  diminishing 
their  inherent  evils. 

* 

Stories  are  often  told  of  farmers  who  make  an  au¬ 
tomobile  do  double  service.  They  use  it  on  the  road 
for  carrying  light  produce  and  then  raise  the  hind 
wheels  and  use  them  to  run  a  grinder,  shelter  or  saw! 
Such  stories  read  well,  but  they  should  be  well  salted 
before  being  recorded  as  facts.  We  have  no  doubt 
such  things  have  been  done.  There  are  men  who  have 
put  in  a  long  day’s  work  in  the  field  and  then  come 
home  to  do  the  week’s  washing  at  night.  This  was 
done,  not  because  they  liked  to  do  it,  but  because  the 
wife  was  sick.  Let  a  man  try  to  follow  this  up  as  a 
steady  thing,  and  the  result  would  be  a  weedy  farm 
and  a  lot  of  dirty  clothes.  You  cannot  safely  apply  a 
special  performance  to  general  conditions.  It  might 
not  hurt  an  auto  to  do  one  day’s  work  at  the  saw  or 
cutter,  but  to  give  it  such  work  as  a  steady  diet  would 
ruin  it  for  all  kinds  of  service.  The  manufacturers 
know  better  than  to  make  any  such  claims.  The  latest 
report  w'e  have  is  from  a  man  who  claims  to  have 
used  his  auto  for  running  a  sheep-shearing  machine. 

* 


SATURDAY,  JULY  4,  1903. 


It  is  probably  needless  for  us  to  say  that  we  endorse 
what  Prof.  Waugh  says  about  an  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion  (page  483).  The  “moral  courage”  required  to  get 
out  of  bed  at  four  o’clock  to  do  the  milking  certainly 
ought  to  nerve  a  man  on  to  serve  his  country!  Apolo¬ 
gize  for  an  agricultural  education?  Never — or  for 
being  a  farmer  either! 

* 

At  a  recent  sale  of  street  car  horses  in  England  by 
a  company  which  has  just  installed  other  motive 
power  it  is  reported  that  854  animals  brought  an  aver- 
.age  of  nearly  $200  each.  They  must  have  been  much 
superior  to  those  used  on  the  car  lines  still  operated 
by  horses  in  New  York,  although  none  of  the  wretch¬ 
ed  looking  street  horses  of  former  years  are  seen  now. 
'fhough  the  trolley  and  automobile  have  taken  the 
place  of  thousands  of  horses,  the  demand  for  prime 
animals  is  constantly  increasing  for  heavy  trucking, 
light  driving,  army  and  general  farm  work. 

* 

How  would  it  be  to  celebrate  the  Glorious  Fourth  by 
expending  force  in  more  real  patriotism,  and  a  little 
less  “villainous  saltpeter”?  If  we  may  judge  by  the 
outward  signs  of  corruption  in  both  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  life,  the  primitive  virtues  of  the  young  republic 
are  being  succeeded  by  the  license  we  ordinarily  as¬ 
cribe  to  a  decadent  nation.  Happily  there  is  yet  a 
saving  remnant  in  the  thousands  of  homes  where  old- 
fashioned  ideals  of  truth  and  justice  still  survive.  It 
will  be  a  dark  day  for  the  American  people  if  these 
homes  ever  lose  their  power  to  influence  the  National 
conscience. 

♦ 

Election  Day  is  four  months  off,  yet  already  New 
York  farmers  are  organizing  for  the  canal  election. 
Members  of  the  Grange  are  at  work,  and  thousands 
outside  the  Grange  will  join  them.  If  rich  men  in 
Buffalo’ and  New  York  wanted  a  new  railroad  for 
hauling  freight  they  would  have  to  build  it  them¬ 
selves.  Why  do  they  try  to  make  the  taxpayers  of 
New  York  deepen  the  canal  for  them?  It  is  safe  to 
say  tliat  these  two  cities  and  the  counties  close  to 
them  will  receive  95  per  cent  of  any  benefit  from  the 
canal.  Why  then  should  farmers  be  asked  to  help 
pay  for  it?  There  has  not  been  any  fully  organized 
opposition  to  other  canal  claims.  Now  let  us  organize 
one! 

4t 

The  widespread  drought  in  the  East  and  the  disas¬ 
trous  floods  of  the  West,  by  which  untold  millions  of 
property  were  destroyed  and  more  lives  lost  than  in 
our  late  war,  together  with  present  uncomfortable 
weather  developments,  remind  us  that  our  climate  in 
the  long  run  is  not  favored  above  that  of  most  other 
inhabited  countries.  Science  and  engineering  skill 
should  devise  some  means  of  conserving  excessive 
rainfall,  of  husbanding  the  flood  waters  for  a  time  of 
need  and  checking  their  wasteful  and  destructive  rush 
to  the  sea.  Practical  irrigation  is  needed  in  every 
township  east  as  well  as  west  of  the  Mississippi  al¬ 
most  every  season  to  get  the  best  results  of  the  en¬ 
ergy  expended  in  preparing  the  land.  These  should  be 
great  National  aims.  A  large  share  of  the  public  rev¬ 
enues  should  be  used  for  solving  these  great  econom¬ 
ical  problems  in  the  interest  of  higher  and  more  effec¬ 
tive  civilization.  Yet  we  listen  to  the  clamors  of  those 
who  call  for  a  “mighty  navy”  and  other  extravagant 
expenditures  for  our  military  establishment.  Proper 


We  have  noticed  several  reported  cases  where  muti¬ 
lated  currency  has  been  redeemed  by  the  Government. 
The  latest  report  was  of  a  Texas  dog  that  destroyed 
a  $20  bill.  The  owner  of  this  dog  wanted  to  see  him 
jump.  He  held  a  $20  bill  in  his  hand  high  up — as  he 
would  a  piece  of  meat.  Who  wouldn’t  jump  for  a  $20 
bill?  The  dog  did,  and  he  jumped  so  high  that  he 
got  it  in  his  mouth  and  ran  under  the  house.  The 
story  goes  on  to  say  that  the  owner  finally  got  the 
dog  out,  killed  him,  and  sent  his  stomach  on  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  In  order  to  obtain  the  facts  we  asked  the 
Treasury  Department  at  Washington  if  there  really 
was  any  combination  of  dog  and  money.  The  Comp¬ 
troller  of  the  Currency  replied  as  follows: 

The  general  facts  as  stated  are  correct,  but  the  details 
are  somewhat  exaggerated.  There  are  numerous  cases 
of  redemption  of  money  which  has  been  chewed  up  by 
animals.  Notes  or  fragments  of  notes  destroyed  in  this 
manner,  or  in  any  other  way,  and  sent  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  with  an  affidavit  setting  forth  the  facts  in  regard 
to  the  destruction  are  redeemed  if  the  notes  or  frag¬ 
ments  can  be  identified  and  the  evidence  submitted  is 
satisfactory. 

It  thus  appears  that  your  Uncle  Sam  is  kinder  than 
our  hard  old  Uncle  Experience.  Let  a  man  play  with 
$20  worth  of  property  in  any  form  except  currency, 
and  lose  it,  and  there  is  no  redemption  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  or  anybody  else.  “Served  him  right”  is  the  most 
charitable  comment  that  experience  usually  has  to 
offer. 

* 

Still  another  easy-work-at-home  fraud  was  arrest¬ 
ed  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  recently.  He  offered  to  pay  72 
cents  a  dozen  for  sewing  belts  and  skirt  supporters, 
95  cents  being  demanded  in  advance  for  security  upon 
goods.  One  sensible  woman  at  Troy,  N,  Y.,  asked  the 
police  to  look  the  man  up  before  she  sent  money  to 
him.  They  found  that  his  office  contained  no  furni¬ 
ture  and  no  signs  of  business  except  some  circulars 
and  letter-heads  showing  that  business  had  been  done 
in  other  cities  under  different  names.  When  arrested 
the  swindler,  who  called  himself  Sidney  Howard,  had 
just  received  20  letters  containing  95  cents  each,  and 
60  inquiries  without  money.  Such  business  is  always 
profitable;  the  main  capital  required  is  a  total  absence 
of  conscience  and  honesty,  which,  with  a  small  in¬ 
vestment  in  advertising,  brings  in  quick  returns.  In 
our  condemnation  of  these  despicable  frauds  we  are 
apt  to  overlook  the  equal  guilt  of  their  accomplices — 
the  papers  that  are  willing  to  open  their  columns  to 
such  advertising.  Such  papers  can  afford  to  charge 
nothing  a  year  in  subscription  fees;  they  are  giving 
their  readers  the  same  benevolent  guidance  that  the 
wolf  offered  to  Little  Red  Riding-Hood.  The  adver¬ 
tising  columns  of  a  paper  are  as  important  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  its  moral  standards  as  its  editorial  page.  When 
it  sneaks  into  the  home  circle  with  a  brave  display 
of  helpful  sentiments,  while  at  the  same  time  its  ad¬ 
vertising  columns  seek  to  steal  money  or  morals,  it 
is  not  one  whit  better  than  those  advertisers  whom 
Uncle  Sam  stores  away  under  lock  and  key. 

• 

The  daily  papers  have  developed  a  class  of  writers 
to  whom  the  terms  “hack”  or  “fake”  may  be  properly 
applied.  Such  men  steal  a  thought  from  some  able 
writer,  weave  their  own  words  around  it,  and  sell  the 
production  as  “original.”  Others  seize  upon  some 
doubtful  story,  boldly  enlarge  upon  it  and  sell  it  to 
the  sensational  papers.  Readers  would  be  surprised 
to  learn  how  many  men  and  women  are  really  mak¬ 
ing  a  living  at  this  questionable  business.  The  same 


tendency  is  appearing  in  agricultural  journalism— 
though  in  a  milder  and  somewhat  less  dishonest  form. 
Men  sell  an  article  to  one  paper,  wait  a  short  time 
and  then  rewrite  it  and  attempt  to  sell  it  to  another. 
Strange  to  say  men  who  are  guilty  of  this  petty  form 
of  thievery  would  not  try  to  handle  other  forms  of 
property  in  this  way!  Another  class  of  writers  pre¬ 
pare  articles  about  farm  machinery  or  other  goods, 
get  them  in  the  papers  if  possible,  then  try  to  exact 
blackmail  from  the  manufacturers.  There  are  other 
petty  frauds  which  are  practiced  by  such  writers— all 
deceptive  since  they  try  to  deceive  either  the  editor 
or  the  public.  The  worst  feature  of  it  is  that  such 
writers  cannot  see  the  germ  of  dishonesty  that  is 
slowly  eating  the  heart  out  of  their  reputation.  These 
evil  habits  are  growing,  and  if  there  is  to  be  any  origi¬ 
nality  or  force  in  agricultural  journalism  they  should 
be  nipped  in  the  bud.  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  have  no  “syn¬ 
dicate”  matter,  and  has  no  use  for  warmed-over  ideas 
or  snap  judgments  by  the  “hack”  writers.  "We  may 
find  it  necessary  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  worst  of¬ 
fenders  so  that  the  sunlight  of  publicity  may  kill  the 
germ  which  is  injuring  them! 

* 

If  we  were  asked  to  name  what  seems  to  us  the 
strongest  feature  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  we  should  say  with¬ 
out  hesitation  the  close  relations  it  holds  with  its 
readers.  The  letters  which  come  from  all  over  the 
country  make  one  feel  that  he  is  not  dealing  with 
strangers,  but  with  members  of  a  big  family,  where 
the  true  family  feeling  has  been  kept  up.  Not  only 
do  these  letters  contain  good  wishes  and  kindly  ex¬ 
pressions  of  confidence,  but  some  of  the  most  useful 
Information  is  sent  by  those  who  would  not  have 
written  out  their  experience  but  for  some  question  or 
statement  in  The  R.  N.-Y,  We  have  tried  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  tucking  important  questions  away  in  odd  cor¬ 
ners  and  in  the  smallest  type.  In  every  case  some 
sharp-eyed  reader  has  found  it  and  sent  us  just  what 
was  wanted.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  The  R. 
N.-Y.  is  read  and  studied,  not  glanced  over  and  thrown 
aside,  as  we  know  many  papers  are.  With  all  these 
thousands  of  sharp  eyes  and  ready  pens  eager  to  de¬ 
tect  and  correct  any  wrong  or  obscure  statement  of 
fact  we  are  not  likely  to  lead  many  astray.  We  wel¬ 
come  this  confidence  and  sincere  criticism.  It  is  by 
far  the  strongest  feature  of  any  paper  which  attempts 
to  serve  the  people.  It  helps  in  another  way  too— 
for  this  careful  study  by  readers  will  make  any  paper 
more  valuable  to  advertisers  because  profitable  deal¬ 
ing  with  an  advertiser  must  be  a  matter  of  education 
and  development.  Our  readers  study  the  advertise¬ 
ments  and  become  acquainted  with  the  advertiser’s 
name  as  they  see  it  repeated  week  after  week.  That 
is  one  reason  why  we  say  that  most  of  our  advertisers 
would  do  better  to  have  their  name  appear  in  every 
issue  of  the  year  rather  than  to  crowd  their  advertis¬ 
ing  into  a  short  “busy”  season. 

I* 

BREVITIES. 

Potato  beetles  are  scarce  with  us. 

How  do  you  kill  stumps?  Page.  485. 

Some  folks  take  odd  ways  of  getting  even. 

Now,  Jack  Frost — plan  for  a  long,  Fall  vacation. 

Come,  corn  growers,  let’s  be  hopeful  for  a  late  Fall. 
That  will  carry  us  through. 

Why  sow  buckwheat  alone  as  a  cover  crop?  Why  not 
put  Crimson  ciover  with  it? 

One  crop  that  thrives  in  wet  weather  is  the  crowd  of 
loafers  at  the  country  rumshop. 

Try  five  pounds  of  sulphur  in  the  barrel  of  Bordeaux 
Mixture  when  spraying  for  blight. 

We  have  a  report  of  snails  that  eat  tobacco  plants. 
Certainly  tobacco  makes  snails  out  of  some  men. 

The  new  King  of  Servia  has  a  name  too  long  for  our 
columns.  We  prefer  to  refer  to  him  as  the  Hon.  Peter 
Vitch. 

“The  man  behind  the  gun”  is  also  the  man  before  the 
guu — he  handles  his  gun  in  proportion  as  he  is  fearless 
of  the  one  pointed  at  him. 

There  are  some  American  farms  which  are  ruled  by 
scrub  animals.  Suppose  these  rulers  were  ended  after  the 
Servian  plan,  would  these  farmers  be  worse  off? 

Kansas  is  asking  for  28,000  harvest  hands  in  addition 
to  the  men  in  sight.  The  State  has  a  60,000.000-bushel 
wheat  crop.  In  the  meantime  people  near  large  cities 
are  feeding  regiments  of  burly  tramps  who  say  they 
can’t  find  work. 

An  Indiana  hen  stole  her  nest  in  an  abandoned  wheat 
stack,  and  every  fowl  that  strolled  by  the  nest  laid  an 
egg  in  it.  When  the  old  hen  marched  proudly  up  to  the 
farmhouse  with  her  family,  she  was  followed  by  two 
juvenile  turkeys,  five  chicks,  an  infant  Guinea  and  two 
ducklings,  and  seemed  reasonably  proud  of  the  variety 
she  had  achieved. 

Prof.  Booker  T.  Washington,  of  Tuskegee,  was  re¬ 
cently  asked  by  Lord  Grey,  of  the  British  South  African 
Company,  to  visit  South  Africa  to  make  a  study  of  con¬ 
ditions  there  among  the  colored  population.  Had  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation  Rhodesia  would  have  been  the 
gainer,  but  the  United  States  would  have  been  the  poorer 
for  its  loss  of  a  valuable  citizen. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


domestic.— The  George  Arnold  suit  in  the  Federal 
Court  at  Dallas  has  been  compromised  by  J.  M.  Fuller, 
the  turfman,  accepting  $20,000  in  settlement  with  the 
Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  Company.  About  two  years 
ago  the  famous  race  horse  George  Arnold  was  killed  in 
a  wreck  on  the  Texas  and  Pacific  while  being  shipped 
from  New  Orleans  to  Mr.  Fuller’s  stock  farm  at  Willis 
Point,  Texas.  Mr.  Fuller  sued  the  railroad  company  for 
$50,000.  It  is  said  that  George  Arnold,  the  season  before 

his  death,  won  for  his  owner  more  than  $50,000 . 

Fire  in  a  wholesale  liquor  house  at  Rochester.  N.  Y., 

June  19,  caused  damage  amounting  to  $150,000 . 

Major  James  B.  Pond,  the  well-known  manager  of  a 
lecture  bureau,  died  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  June  21,  aged 
65.  The  cause  of  his  death  was  gangrene  poisoning,  re¬ 
sulting  from  a  small  ulcer  on  his  foot,  which  necessitated 
amputation.  He  was  a  native  of  Cuba,  N.  Y.  In  early 
life  he  worked  as  a  farmer’s  boy  and  also  as  a  printer’s 
devil.  He  edited  the  Weekly  Journal  of  Markesan,  Wls., 
in  1860  and  1861,  and  then  went  to  the  front  in  the  Third 
Cavalry,  Volunteers,  of  that  State.  He  rose  from  the 
rank  of  second  lieutenant  to  that  of  Major.  He  was 
among  the  17  survivors  of  the  guerrilla  Quantrell’s  mas¬ 
sacre  of  a  band  of  118  Federal  soldiers  at  Baxter  Springs, 
Kan.,  in  October,  1863.  Between  1865  and  1874  he  went  into 
the  furniture  business,  winding  up  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
where,  as  he  afterward  related,  he  “sold  bedsteads  to 
Brigham  Young.’’  It  was  as  the  manager  of  the  lecture 
tour  of  the  nineteenth  wife  of  Brigham  Young,  when  she 
renounced  Mormonism,  that  he  got  into  that  class  of 
business.  He  came  to  New  York  in  1879.  Among  the 
famous  men  whom  he  has  “managed”  are  Wendell  Phil¬ 
lips,  William  Lloyd  Garrison.  Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  Bill  Nye  and  Max  O’Rell.  He  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “Eccentricities  of  Genius’’  and  “A  Summer  in 
England  with  Henry  Ward  Beecher.”  ....  Lightning 
struck  a  hut  stored  with  3,000  pounds  of  dynamite,  at  the 
new  mines  now  being  opened  near  Senacaville,  O.,  June 
21,  during  a  storm,  killing  six  men  and  injuring  a  score 
of  others,  besides  ruining  the  mine  shaft  and  breaking 
nearly  all  the  windows  at  Senacaville,  a  mining  town  of 

300  people,  half  a  mile  from  the  mine . According 

to  Circuit  Attorney  Folk,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  the  legislators 
of  the  Missouri  General  Assembly,  during  recent  sessions, 
demanded  $306,300  in  bribes  for  the  passage  or  defeat  of 
certain  bills.  In  addition  to  this  it  is  shown  that  they 
received  in  cash  bribes' $220,800.  According  to  information 
received  by  Mr.  Folk  the  insurance  interests  of  Missouri 
have  paid  $200,000  in  the  last  15  years  to  defeat  legislation 
inimical  to  them . Bordentown,  N.  J.,  has  suf¬ 

fered  a  severe  outbreak  of  smallpox. 

ADMINISTRATION. — Postmaster-Genei’al  Payne  made 
public,  June  18,  the  reply  of  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General  Bristow  to  the  charges  of  Seymour  W.  Tulloch, 
former  cashier  of  the  Washington  City  post  office,  re¬ 
garding  irregularities  in  the  administration  of  that  office, 
and  also  reports  of  an  investigation  by  inspectors  be¬ 
tween  June  30,  1899,  and  July  31,  1900.  The  inspectors  say 
that  the  records  show  direct  orders  from  superior  au¬ 
thority  for  payment  of  questionable  items,  many  illegal 
appointments,  the  payment  of  two  salaries  to  one  person 
and  the  disbursement  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  which 
practically  no  service  was  performed.  The  investigation 
of  the  rural  free  delivery  service  up  to  the  present  time 
has  demonstrated  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
routes  established  by  the  former  superintendent  of  the  free 
delivery  service  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  practi¬ 
cally  worthless  from  every  point  of  view.  'The  districts 
of  certain  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
whom  Mr.  Machen  was  more  than  ordinarily  intimate 
are  plastered  with  rural  routes,  until  an  official  map  of 
the  district  showing  the  intersecting  routes  looks  like  a 
spider’s  web.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  Congress  dis¬ 
trict  represented  in  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Lattimer,  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Lattimer  and 
Superintendent  Machen  were  warm  friends.  One  of  the 
most  complete  county  systems  in  the  entire  rural  free 
delivery  system  is  in  operation  in  Mr.  Lattimer’s  former 
district,  although  a  careful  investigation  has  shown  that 
on  some  routes  75  per  cent  of  the  patrons  can  neither 
read  nor  write,  and  do  not  receive  on  an  average  half 
a  dozen  letters  a  year.  As  a  result  of  this  discovery,  the 
alleged  “county  service’’  will  be  abolished  and  only 
those  routes  retained  which  are  absolutely  necessary 
and  which  show  by  the  quarterly  receipts  that  they 
"pay.”  June  22  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  returned  indict¬ 
ments  against  August  W.  Machen,  former  chief  of  the 
free  delivery  service  of  the  Post  Office  Department;  the 
Groff  Brothers  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lorenz,  charging  them 
with  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Government.  This  is  in 
addition  to  the  Indictment  already  found  against  Machen 
and  the  Groffs  on  the  charge  of  bribery,  but  relates  to 
the  same  transaction,  namely,  the  purchase  of  patent 
letter-box  fasteners  for  the  Government.  It  is  alleged 
that  the  40  per  cent  excess  over  the  price  bid  by  the 
Groffs  was  sent  to  Lorenz  and  his  wife  and  by  them  dis¬ 
tributed  to  Machen  and  the  others  interested.  The  one 
indictment  against  the  five  persons  named  embraces  12 
separate  counts  and  contains  about  11,000  words.  It  was 
brought  under  Section  5,440  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  which 
provides  a  penalty  on  conviction  of  a  fine  of  $10,000  and 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  years.  The  Groff 
Brothers  are  charged  with  the  payment  of  bribes,  Machen 
with  receiving  bribes  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lorenz  with 

acting  as  go-betweens . Another  Government 

scandal,  as  serious  in  its  way  as  the  recently-discovered 
postoffice  frauds,  is  about  to  be  exposed.  There  are  al¬ 
leged  gigantic  frauds  in  Indian  Territory  land  allotments 
and  in  the  enrollment  of  tribesmen  for  individual  allot¬ 
ments  in  preparation  for  the  dissolution  of  tribal  relations. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— The  explosion  Of  a  lyd¬ 
dite  shell  in  Woolwich  Arsenal,  near  London,  England, 

June  18,  killed  15  people,  and  Injured  17  others . 

Great  Britain,  Holland,  France  and  Turkey  have  with¬ 
drawn  their  ministers  from  Servia,  and  decline  to  recog¬ 
nize  King  Peter  unless  the  assassins  of  the  late  king  and 
queen  are  punished.  The  German  minister  will  not  at¬ 
tend  the  ceremonies  in  connection  with  the  entrance  of 
the  new  king  into  Belgrade. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  North  Louisiana-  Cotton 
Planters’  Association,  which  includes  most  of  the  plant¬ 
ers  on  Red  River  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
has  decided  that  no  member  of  the  Association  shall  sell 
any  of  the  cotton  seed  raised  or  controlled  by  him.  All 
the  seed  must  be  turned  over  to  the  executive  committee, 
which  will  supervise  and  arrange  the  sale.  In  this  way 
it  is  expected  to  prevent  a  cutting  of  prices  and  to  main¬ 
tain  a  standard  price  for  cotton  seed.  The  Association 
is  endeavoring  to  organize  similar  bodies  in  other  parts 
of  Louisiana  and  neighboring  States. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Nurserymen’s 
Association  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year:  President,  N.  W.  Hale,  Knoxville,  Tenn.; 
vice-president,  F.  A.  Weber,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  secretary, 
C.  A.  Seager.  treasurer,  C.  L.  Yates,  both  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  reelected.  Executive  committee,  Peter  Youngers, 
Nebraska;  William  Pitkin,  New  York,  and  John  Kerr, 
Texas.  Atlanta,  Ga..  was  chosen  as  the  next  place  of 
meeting. 

Silas  Wilson,  of  Atlantic,  la.,  has  been  appointed  su¬ 
perintendent  of  horticulture  for  Iowa’s  world’s  fair  com¬ 
mission. 

The  second  annual  convention  of  the  National  Nut 
Growers’  Association  will  assemble  in  New  Orleans,  La., 
Wednesday,  October  28.  The  secretary  and  treasurer  is 
J.  F.  Wilson.  Poulan,  Ga. 

A  special  day  at  the  Chautauqua  County  Fair  at  Dun¬ 
kirk,  N.  Y.,  September  1-4,  has  been  planned  to  be  known 
as  “Grape  and  Grange  Day.”  Delegates  from  the  lead¬ 
ing  Granges  and  farmers’  and  fruit  growers’  organiza¬ 
tions  have  met  with  the  Fair  Association  and  agreed  on 
a  plan  of  united  work.  The  plans  provide  for  a  big  pro¬ 
gramme  on  which  will  be  found  the  names  of  such  men 
as  State  Master  Norris.  State  Entomologist  Dr.  E.  P. 
Felt,  of  Albany;  Prof.  John  Craig,  of  the  Extension  De¬ 
partment  of  Cornell;  Prof.  Slingerland,  of  the  same  col¬ 
lege;  F.  E.  Dawley,  of  the  Farmers’  Institute  Depart¬ 
ment;  “Uncle”  John  W.  Spencer,  of  Cornell,  and  others 
who  are  actively  interested  in  the  commercial  side  of 
the  grape  question.  A  large  exhibit  of  insects  and  all 
other  forms  of  grape  and  fruit  diseases  and  enemies,  will 
be  made  under  the  direction  of  State  Entomologist  Felt, 
and  a  special  effort  to  have  exhibits  and  demonstration 
of  spraying  machinery  and  preparations,  special  grape 
cultivation,  machinery,  etc.,  will  be  made. 

Since  the  National  Live  Stock  Association  secured  the 
passage  of  a  law  during  the  last  Congress,  providing  for 
ii'ederal  inspection  of  interstate  shipments  of  live  stock 
and  abolishing  the  levying  of  fees  by  State  live  stock 
sanitary  boards  on  such  stock  when  provided  with  a 
clean  bill  of  health  issued  by  Federal  inspectors,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  among  live  stock 
sanitary  boards  as  to  the  policy  they  shall  pursue  in 
reference  to  this  law.  Some  boards  have  gone  so 
far, as  to  declare  they  will  demand  a  re-inspection  and 
collect  the  customary  fee  regardless  of  what  action 
Congress  has  taken  upon  this  subject.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  the  officers  of  the  National  Live  Stock  Association 
make  the  following  suggestions  to  shippers:  See  that 
your  stock  is  free  from  contagious  disease.  If  there  is 
doubt  as  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  cars  furnished  you 
(.and  the  laws  of  most  States  provide  that  the  transpor¬ 
tation  companies  shall  thoroughly  disinfect  such  caisj, 
you  should  demand  the  enforcement  of  the  law  before 
leading.  Always  secure  a  bill  of  health  from  an  inspector 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  industry  at  the  initial  point  of 
shipment.  You  then  have  the  authority  to  go  through 
or  into  any  other  State  or  'i'erritory  without  molestation 
from  the  officers  of  State  live  stock  sanitary  boards; 
and,  above  all,  you  are  not  required  to  pay  any  inspector 
or  official  any  fee  or  charge  whatsoever.  However,  in 
the  event  a  duly  appointed  official  of  a  State  live  stock 
sanitary  board  should  request  to  be  allowed  to  inspect 
your  stock,  you  should  submit,  but  as  before  stated,  pay 
him  no  fees  or  charges  for  the  same. 


FEtimiZING  FOR  SECOND  GRASS  CROP. 

'The  grass  crop  is  short  on  most  Eastern  farms,  and 
farmers  hope  for  a  large  rowen  or  second  crop. 
Will  it  pay  to  use  nitrate  of  soda  or  a  complete  fertilizer 
to  stimulate  this  second  crop’?  If  so.  when  should  it 
be  used?  .  wi  —  u 

By  all  means  broadcast  some  fertilizer  immediately 
after  the  hay  crop  has  been  removed,  say  2(X)  pounds  of 
the  following  mixture  per  acre:  50  pounds  nitrate  of  soda, 
30  pounds  muriate  of  potash  and  20  pounds  acid  phos¬ 
phate  or  dissolved  bone.  If  gypsum  can  be  easily  pro¬ 
cured  add  100  pounds  to  this  100  pounds  of  mixed  fertilizer 
and  then  sow  300  pounds  per  acre.  The  latter  dressing 
would  be  preferable  to  the  former. 

Cornell  University.  [Prof.]  i.  p.  Roberts. 

I  have  not  had  much  experience  with  fertilizers  on 
grass  applied  at  this  time  of  year,  but  can  see  no  reason, 
with  a  reasonable  amount  of  moisture,  why  quick-acting 
fertilizers  would  not  give  good  results  sown  immediately 
after  the  first  crop  was  gathered.  Of  a  complete  fertil¬ 
izer,  1  would  use  200  pounds  per  acre.  We  are  now  apply¬ 
ing  on  the  grass  early  in  Spring  about  100  pounds  per 
acre  of  fertilizer  and  find  it  pays  in  first  and  second 
cutting.  I.  J.  BBACKWELR. 

New  Jersey.  ,  .  J 

I  have  never  aimed  to  cut  large  rowen  crops,  as  I  keep 
very  little  stock,  and  such  hay  will  not  sell  in  market 
for  as  much  as  it  is  worth  for  feeding,  so  1  have  never 
top-dressed  in  Summer  after  cutting  first  crop.  If  it  is 
desired  to  produce  hay  for  home  use  I  have  but  little 
doubt  that  it  will  pay  to  top-dress  with  nitrate  of  -soda 
100  to  200  pounds  per  acre,  or  some  mixed  fertilizer  very 
rich  in  soluble  nitrogen.  I  should  depend  almost  wholly 
on  the  soluble  nitrogen  for  producing  the  crop.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  grass  will  not  grow  without  roots, 
and  unless  the  land  is  in  condition  to  grow  I14  ton  at 
the  least  per  acre,  in  a  favorable  season,  I  would  not 
advise  top-dressing  for  a  rowen  crop.  If  we  have  suf¬ 
ficient  rain  nitrate  of  soda  will  surely  make  its  mark, 
but  there  is  always  the  uncertainty  of  rain.  One  thing 
is  certain;  it  will  not  pay  to  put  fertilizer  of  any  kind 
in  Summer  on  grass  land  in  poor  condition.  Better  plow 
and  use  the  fertilizer  to  grow  some  kind  of  fodder  crop. 

Massachusetts.  m.  morse. 


For  the  last  three  years  I  have  each  year  experimented 
along  this  line.  Nitrate  of  soda  has  been  applied  in 
amounts  varying  from  100  up  to  250  pounds  per  acre  after 
the  first  cutting  in  mowings  of  various  types.  With 
scarce  an  exception  it  has  been  found  that  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  amounts  up  to  at  least  200 
pounds  per  acre  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  first  cut¬ 
ting  has  increased  the  rowen  crop  considerably  more 
than  enough  to  pay  the  cost.  'The  amount  of  the  increase 
is  dependent  upon  the  character  of  the  sod  and  the  nature 
of  the  season.  'The  best  results  are  to  be  looked  for 
where  the  turf  is  good  and  where  the  varieties  of  grass 
are  such  as  start  quickly  after  cutting.  On  a  Blue-grass 
sod,  or  at  least  a  sod  where  Blue  grass  was  the  prevail¬ 
ing  species,  the  increase  has  been  enough  to  pay  the 
cost,  but  not  as  great  as  on  a  Timothy  sod.  The  Increase 
is  likely  to  be  more  satisfactory  in  proportion  as  the 
first  cut  is  made  early,  and  of  course  the  effect  of  the 
nitrate  depends  upon  the  coming  within  reasonable  time 
after  application  of  rains  sufficient  to  dissolve  it  and 
carry  it  into  the  ground.  I  am  inclined  especially  to 
recommend  under  the  existing  conditions  the  use  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  for  the  second  crop  in  amounts  varying 
from  100  to  200  pounds  per  acre;  using  more  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  character  of  the  mowing  is  such  as  to  en¬ 
courage  the  hope  for  a  quick  start  and  good  growth.  If 
the  mowing  is  much  run  out  and  occupied  only  by  in¬ 
ferior  species,  or  consists  largely  of  clovers,  I  should 
hesitate  to  use  much  nitrate.  wm.  p.  brooks. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

In  this  section  of  northern  Pennsylvania  the  fruit  pros¬ 
pects  are  very  poor;  no  peaches,  no  plums,  no  cherries, 
no  pears,  and  but  few  apples.  Strawberries  are  a  short 
crop;  wild  blackberries  are  the  only  full  crop.  Hay  and 
farm  products  will  be  short,  although  the  late  rains  have 
helped  some.  'There  will  be  quite  an  acreage  of  buck¬ 
wheat  sown.  B.  M.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  must  say  the  outlook  is  bad.  I  rode  to  Oneonta  re¬ 
cently  on  the  electric  road,  and  did  not  see  a  decent 
growing  bit  of  vegetation,  except  a  field  or  two  of  oats. 
Our  neighborhood  farmers  are  plowing  considerably,  and 
will  rely  on  the  corn  crop  they  have  or  intend  to  put  in. 
'The  weather  conditions  greatly  favor  the  grass  crop,  cold 
and  wet,  but  1  fear  that  only  one-fourth  the  regular  pro¬ 
duction  will  be  got  in.  It  looks  like  $30  hay  next  Spring. 
Some  are  sowing  oats  and  peas  to  be  cut  green.  We 
hope,  however,  that  we  shall  reap  a  fair  harvest,  f.  b. 

Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. 

'The  drought  in  this  section  was  very  severe,  and  grain 
that  was  sown  during  and  just  before  it,  came  up  very 
spotted.  Some  that  was  sown  never  started,  and  some 
that  was  being  dragged  to  be  resown  just  before  the 
rains  commenced,  has  come  up  thick.  'The  places  in 
fields  that  did  not  start  have  come  up  nicely,  so  that  it 
will  ripen  very  unevenly.  'There  have  been  very  few 
days  since  the  rain  commenced  that  have  been  fair.  Pas¬ 
tures  are  doing  nicely,  and  there  will  be  a  fairly  good 
crop  of  hay.  Planting  was  delayed,  but  if  frost  holds  off 
as  well  as  some  years  there  will  be  a  fair  harvest. 

■  Westport,  N.  Y.  c.  e.  s. 

The  soil  is  perfectly  saturated  with  water,  but  nothing 
less  could  bring  it  back  to  normal  conditions  after  such 
a  dry  spell  of  weather.  It  looks  now  as  if  everything 
would  be  fairly  good.  Corn  has  had  the  blackest  eye  of 
anything;  much  did  not  sprout,  and  much  is  not  planted 
yet;  many  fields  begin  to  look  like  meadows,  but  I  have 
seen  the  like  before,  and  much  good  corn  raised  after  all. 
Potatoes,  oats  and  grass  are  just  booming,  and  it  looks 
now  as  if  there  would  be  a  good  crop  of  apples;  they 
are  much  larger  than  usual  for  this  time  of  year,  and 
begin  to  show  color.  'The  past  two  weeks  have  changed 
the  whole  complexion  of  things.  w.  h.  i. 

Greenville.  N.  Y. 

For  the  past  week  (June  20)  we  have  been  having  some 
fine  showers  and  the  drought  is  broken.  Oats  are  show¬ 
ing  wonderful  growth.  Meadows,  particularly  Timothy, 
will  thicken  up  and  cut  at  least  two-thirds  the  usual  crop 
of  very  superior  hay.  'The  weather  keeps  remarkably 
cool  and  corn  looks  pale,  but  a  good  hot  July  will  make 
that  all  right.  Apples  are  remarkably  uneven,  some  or¬ 
chards  have  a  fair  show,  none  full,  and  some  have  very 
few.  I  have  just  reported  to  Fruit  Growers’  Association 
as  follows:  Compared  with  1902,  early  apples  25  per  cent; 
late  apj'les  75  per  cent,  peaches  75  per  cent,  pears  oo  per 
cent,  plums  100,  quinces  100,  grapes  100.  But  apple  or¬ 
chards  look  fine,  except  that  many  have  a  large  showing 
of  aphis.  J.  s.  w. 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Ababastine  Company  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and 
105  Water  St.,  New  York  City,  offer  the  free  services  of 
their  artists  in  selecting  colors  in  using  their  wall  coat¬ 
ing.  Alabastine  is  sanitary  and  durable.  Write  the  com¬ 
pany  for  further  information. 

Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure  always  gives  satisfaction.  'The 
following  is  a  letter  written  to  the  Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co., 
Enosburg  Falls,  Vt.,  by  a  user:  “Enclosed  please  find  a 
two-cent  stamp,  for  which  please  send  me  a  copy  of 
your  book  entitled  ‘A  'Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Dis¬ 
eases.’  Have  used  your  Kendall  Spavin  Cure  with 
splendid  results.” 

'The  offer  made  by  the  1900  Washer  Company  "of  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  is  so  very  liberal  that  anyone  in  doubt, 
about  either  the  practicability  of  washing  machines  ia 
general  or  the  merits  of  the  1900  Washer  in  particular, 
should  take  advantage  of  it.  An  absolutely  free  trial  of 
30  days  is  assured,  and  no  strings  to  it.  For  particulars 
write  to  the  1900  Washer  Co.,  143  N.  State  St.,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.  Y, 

Of  the  many  plans  in  use  for  raising  water  nothing 
takes  precedence  of  the  power  of  the  natural  stream, 
when  pi'oper  machinery  is  installed  to  apply  it.  'The 
Rife  hydraulic  engine  is  most  excellently  adapted  to 
this  purpose.  Its  varying  sizes  meet  the  requirements 
of  a  large  or  limited  service,  and  the  power  required  is 
small  in  proportion  to  the  duty  it  performs.  Write  to 
the  Power  Specialty  Co.,  126  Liberty  St.,  New  York,  for 
their  catalogue  and  get  further  information. 

The  1904  almanac  to  be  Issued  by  the  American  Seed¬ 
ing  Machine  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  will  be  a  valuable 
reference  book,  containing  an  almanac,  weather  fore¬ 
casts,  recipes  for  the  housewife,  reliable  veterinary 
recipes,  reports  of  experimental  station,  butter,  egg. 
grain  and  produce  account  blanks,  etc.  'The  almanac 
will  be  ready  for  distribution  early  In  the  Winter,  and 
will  be  mailed  free  to  any  address.  Requests  should  be 
sent  at  once  to  Department  104,  American  Seeding  Ma¬ 
chine  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  CITY  POET  ON  THE  FARM. 

Oh,  for  a  life  in  the  country  free, 

Where  the  sighing  wind  in  the  sweet-corn 
tree 

Mingles  its  music,  drowsy  and  low. 

With  the  song  of  the  milkmaid,  as,  to  and 
fro. 

Through  the  sunny  pastures  she  skips 
about. 

Milking  the  milkweeds  with  many  a  spout. 

How  sweet  are  the  wee  white  Leghorn 
lambs. 

That  scamper  about  with  the  half-grown 
hams. 

Barking  in  glee  at  the  farmer's  lad 
As  he  wades  in  the  brooklet,  fishing  for 
shad. 

While  out  through  the  barnyard  come  stri¬ 
dent  notes. 

For  the  farmer  is  busy  a-shearing  the 
shotes. 

Oh,  a  country  life  is  the  life  for  me. 
Where  the  neighing  calves  go  frisking  free; 
The  swallows  cackle  at  sunset  hour. 

As  they  sip  the  dew  from  the  whole  wheat 
flower. 

And  early  to  roost  the  ravens  go. 

For  at  morn  they  must  flap  their  wings 
and  crow. 

—The  Journalist. 

* 

Serge  or  cashmere  cut  on  the  bias 
makes  a  very  good  facing  for  a  skirt 
that  is  likely  to  have  hard  service.  It 
does  not  dampen  easily,  and  mud  spots 
can  be  brushed  off  it  without  trouble. 

• 

When  the  sewing  machine  runs  hard, 
and  seems  to  be  gummed  and  dusty,  fill 
a  spare  oil-can  with  gasoline,  apply  it 
freely  to  all  the  oiling  places,  then  run 
the  machine  rapidly  for  a  few  minutes. 
After  this  oil  as  usual,  and  the  machine 
will  run  with  agreeable  lightness. 

• 

Cherry  Betty  will  make  an  agreeable 
change  from  ordinary  pudding  or  pie. 
Soak  stale  breadcrumbs  in  water, 
squeeze  as  dry  as  possible,  and  beat  un¬ 
til  they  are  fine  and  light;  butter  a  deep 
baking  dish,  and  put  in  a  layer  of  bread¬ 
crumbs,  then  a  layer  of  pitted  cherries, 
and  alternate  until  the  dish  is  filled,  the 
breadcrumbs  being  the  top  layer,  scatter 
over  the  top  bits  of  butter  and  bake 
slowly  until  brown,  and  serve  hot  with 
sugar  and  cream. 

« 

It  is  always  wise  to  cover  the  fioor  of 
a  closet,  whether  for  clothes  or  house¬ 
hold  supplies,  with  oilcloth,  because  it 
may  be  wiped  and  kept  free  from  dust 
so  much  more  readily  than  the  bare 
floor.  Sanitary  lecturers  often  point  out 
the  need  of  ventilating  closets,  and  ad¬ 
vise,  where  there  is  no  outside  window, 
that  an  aperture  be  cut  in  the  door,  near 
the  top,  covered  with  a  wire  screen  fine 
enough  to  keep  out  dust  while  admitting 
the  air.  We  have  never  felt  much  confi¬ 
dence  in  this  plan,  however,  because  a 
screen  fine  enough  to  keep  out  dust  will 
admit  very  little  air.  We  prefer  a  daily 
airing  while  windows  are  open  in  the 
adjoining  room,  keeping  the  closet  door 
closed  the  remainder  of  the  time.  If 
clothing  is  always  well  aired  and  brush¬ 
ed  before  it  is  put  away,  we  get  rid  of 
one  frequent  cause  of  the  “stuffy”  odor 
often  noticed  about  such  a  place. 

« 

Good  pictures  are  so  widely  dissemi¬ 
nated  these  modern  days  that  if  artistic 
culture  could  be  obtained  through  the 
eye  alone  no  one  need  be  lacking  in  this 
branch  of  education.  We  find,  however, 
that  most  people  describe  a  picture 
merely  as  pretty,  or  the  reverse,  without 
any  idea  of  the  painter’s  art  or  purpose; 
there  is  no  attempt  to  train  the  eye 
through  the  mind.  An  intelligent  young 
woman  of  limited  opportunities,  who  is 
honestly  eager  to  obtain  general  cul¬ 
ture,  often  feels  her  deficiencies  when 
she  is  taken  to  see  some  great  art  exhi¬ 
bition.  She  can  admire  with  intelligence 


but  not  with  discrimination,  and  often 
feels  mortified  in  consequence,  thinking 
she  must  appear  at  a  disadvantage.  A 
most  excellent  manual  entitled  “How  to 
Enjoy  Pictures,”  by  M.  S.  Emery,  will 
be  found  very  useful  to  anyone  seeking 
such  knowledge,  broadening  the  mind 
and  adding  much  to  general  culture.  A 
useful  companion  to  it,  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  girls  with  musical  tastes,  is 
“How  to  Listen  to  Music,”  by  E.  H. 
Krehbiel.  The  girls  who,  in  isolated 
rural  homes,  long  for  the  wider  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  great  woidd,  may  well  pre¬ 
pare  themselves  for  the  opportunities 
that  perhaps  will  come  their  way  by 
reading  of  this  class.  One  is  never  so 
lonely,  even  in  the  most  buried-alive 
farmhouse,  as  when  difference  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  temperament  forms  a  barrier 
before  some  shy  yet  ambitious  girl, 
thrown  for  the  first  time  into  cultivated 
general  society.  No  matter  how  genu¬ 
inely  refined  she  may  be  she  feels  as 
though  she  belonged  to  a  life  apart. 
Reading  is  the  one  medium  that  may 
always  bring  us  in  touch  with  greater 
and  wiser  minds  than  our  own,  and  it 
will  do  much,  when  rightly  selected,  to 
prevent  the  feeling  that  our  retired 
lives  put  us  at  a  disadvantage  with  those 
whose  social  life  is  less  restricted. 


Cupid  and  a  Pig. 

While  the  train  was  nearing  Cosycot 
Station  Shepherd  read  Lydia’s  note 
again. 

“Dear  Walter,”  it  began,  “of  course  we 
should  be  glad  to  have  you  at  Cosycot 
during  your  vacation,  and  I  suppose 
Aunt  Elizabeth  can  put  you  up.  But  you 
will  find  us  both  completely  busy  with  a 
colony  of  fresh-air  children  near  by 
which  aunt  is  taking  care  of.  It  is  a 
noble  work,  and  Aunt  Elizabeth  has  in¬ 
terested  me  in  it  very  thoroughly;  I  can 
think  of  nothing  else,  and  have  decided 
to  devote  my  whole  life  to  laboring 
among  the  children  of  the  poor,  if  I  am 
worthy  of  such  a  career.  I  want  to  tell 
you  this  before  you  make  up  your  mind 
to  come,  so  that  you '  will  understand 
that  I  won’t  be  able  to  see  much  of  you 
and  so  that  you  may  expect  to  find  me 
sobered  by  a  serious  purpose.  Yours 
most  sincerely,  Lydia  Farrow.” 

Shepherd  crumpled  the  paper  vicious¬ 
ly  in  his  pocket.  “Confound  Aunt  Eliza¬ 
beth!”  he  grumbled.  “‘Sobered  by  a 
serious  purpose!’  That’s  the  old  maid’s 
phrase — not  Lydia’s.  Result ’of  reading 
novels  about  hospital  nurses.  The  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  poor  must  be  taken  care  of — 
but,  hang  it  all,  so  must  Lydia.  ’ 

A  trap  was  waiting  at  the  station  to 
convey  him  to  Aunt  Elizabeth’s  cottage, 
and  his  hostess  was  waiting  at  her 
piazza  to  greet  him.  Mis  Gibbs  was  an 
elderly  lady  whose  figure  and  bearing 
looked  as  much  out  of  place  in  the  coun¬ 
try  as  would  the  portico  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel.  No  amount  of  gingham 
and  flannel  could  rusticate  her. 

“Dear  Lydia  left  her  apologies  to  you, 
Mr.  Shepherd,”  said  Aunt  Gibbs.  “She 
has  been  forced  to  absent  herself  upon 
an  important  duty  connected  with  our 
children’s  mission.  May  I  beg  you  to 
amuse  yourself  until  she  returns?  Thank 
you — so  kind  of  you — my  clerical  work 
leaves  me  little  leisure  in  the  afternoon, 
and  later  I  have  an  outdoor  class  in  bot¬ 
any.” 

Shepherd  spent  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
a  vain  attempt  to  read  a  magazine,  then 
he  flung  it  down  and  started  at  random 
across  the  rolling  and  sunshiny  green 
of  the  fields.  A  shadowed  lane  tempted 
him  for  a  mile  or  so,  but  when  he  saw 
the  path  running  ahead  of  him  into  the 
hot  glare  of  a  highway  he  paused  un¬ 
certainly. 

“Hey,  Mister  Shepherd!”  called  a  fam¬ 


iliar  voice  from  the  fence,  and  a  familiar 
head  and  shoulders  appeared  in  the  ad¬ 
jacent  thicket.  Voice,  head  and  shoul¬ 
ders  belonged  to  Cuppy,  the  newsboy 
who  was  accustomed  to  sell  him  the 
morning  paper  at  his  office  door  in  New 
York. 

“Hello,  Cuppy!”  said  Walter,  in  great 
surprise.  “Are  you  up  here  with  the 
other  kids?” 

“You  bet,”  assented  Cuppy.  “The  flat 
is  a  couple  of  blocks  down  the  street. 
Milk  an’  pie  an’  chicken — and  sheets  fer 
ter  sleep  in.  Dere’s  20  of  us.  Termorrer 
we  has  atterleetic  sports.  I’m  the  em¬ 
pire.” 

“Miss  Gibbs  is  very  kind  to  do  all  this 
for  you.” 

Cuppy  stopped  short  in  his  progress 
out  of  the  bushes. 

“Say,”  he  demanded,  “this  Miss  Gibbs 
— are  you  wid  her?” 

“No,”  replied  Shepherd,  thoughtfully, 
“I’m  agin  her.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  the  ragged  object 
of  Aunt  Elizabeth’s  bounty.  “The  old 
lady’s  all  right  if  she’d  only  leave  us  be. 
What  fer  does  she  come  ’round  a-lectur- 
in’  and  puttin’  us  on  the  sneak?  I’m  on 
the  sneak  now.  She  pays  the  rent  fer 
us,  an’  we  takes  off  our  hats  fer  that. 
But,”  he  concluded,  with  a  darkening 
eye,  “she  runs  a  night  school  out  o’ 
doors  by  daylight  and  I’m  on  the  sneak. 
Miss  Farrer,  she’s  the  people.” 

“She  is  all  of  that,”  said  Shepherd, 
feeling  strangely  comforted;  he  wanted 
to  shake  the  boy’s  brown  hand  as  they 
strolled  together  down  the  highway. 
“She  is  all  of  that,  for  sure,”  he  added. 

“Sure.  Miss  Farrer’s  worked  fer  the 
gang  of  us  till  she’s  most  down  an’  out. 
She  looks  as  pale  as  me  mother  on  a 
wash  day.  Does  yer  know  what  she’s 
doin’  now?  Gone  up  this  road  a  couple 
er  mile  after  a  pig.” 

“After  a  what?” 

“Ter  git  a  pig — a  greased  pig  fer  the 
atterleetics.  The  farmer  what  runs  our 
joint  made  her  chase  away  to  buy  one  off 
his  brother,  who  needs  the  money.  I  told 
her  I’d  go  meself,  ’cause  she’s  so  tired, 
but  ‘Naw,’  she  says,  ‘Cuppy,  youse  must 
stay  fer  the  bot-enny.’  So  she  chases  er- 
lone,  for  she  says  it’s  her  dooty,  she 
says.” 

Shepherd  gave  his  leg  a  savage  slap 
with  his  walking  stick. 

“Hurry  along,  Cuppy,”  he  exclaimed. 
“Perhaps  we  may  meet  her.  And  this 
is  a  fine  job  for  Lydia  Farrow!” 

He  plowed  through  the  dust  doggedly, 
while  Cuppy  took  to  the  roadside,  dodg¬ 
ing  among  the  low  bushes  and  keeping 
a  wary  glance  over  his  shoulder  for  a 
possible  pursuer.  Proceeding  in  this 
skirmishing  order  they  reached  a  turn 
from  which  could  be  seen  a  little  bridge, 
spanning  a  peaceful  brook,  and,  on  the 
bridge,  a  girl  with  a  green  sun  umbrella. 
She  was  holding  the  umbrella  over 
something  behind  hei',  and  she  did  not 
observe  the  two  pedestrians. 

“Hey,  Miss  Farrer,”  yelled  Cuppy. 

Miss  Farrow  turned  and  Shepherd 
waved  his  hat. 

“Hello,  Lydia,”  said  he.  “What  in  the 
world  have  you  got  there?” 

“I  have  a  pig  here,”  answered  the 
young  lady.  “I  am  afraid  the  pig  is 
overcome  by  the  heat.  How  do  you  do, 
Walter?” 

“There’s  a  sight  more  chance  that  you 
are  overcome  by  the  heat  yourself,”  re¬ 
torted  Shepherd  wrathfully,  and,  in  spite 
of  her  protesting  gasp,  he  seized  the  um¬ 
brella  and  shaded  her  pretty  head  with 
it  This  maneuver  gave  him  a  chance  to 
shake  hands  with  her,  and  left  the  pig 
exposed  in  the  glow. 


“Say,  he’s  a  dead  one,”  remarked 
Cuppy. 

The  small  animal  lay  apparently  mori¬ 
bund  on  the  planking  and  emitted  a  fee¬ 
ble  wail  when  Shepherd  poked  a  toe  gin¬ 
gerly  against  his  somewhat  emaciated 
flank. 

“Oh,  dear,  what  shall  we  do?”  said  the 
girl.  “Do  you  think  it  is  going  to  die? 
Auntie  is  so  severe  when  I  fail  in  my 
duties.” 

“Good  heavens,  Lydia,  do  you  mean  to 
say  that  a  pig  more  or  less” - 

“But  you  don’t  understand,  Walter — 
1  must,  must  show  myself  trustworthy 
in  every  detail.  Aunt  Elizabeth  says  so. 
She  knows  a  girl  who  couldn’t  stay  at 
the  Rivington  Street  Mission— that’s 
where  I  want  to  go— because  they 
couldn’t  rely  on  her  to  clean  milk  cans. 
Do  you  believe  that  if  we  sprinkled 
water  on  the  poor  thing” - 

“Let’s  throw  him  in  the  brook,”  mut¬ 
tered  Shepherd  between  his  teeth.  “He’d 
appreciate  it,  and  so  would  1.” 

“No,  no,  no!”  cried  Miss  Farrow. 
“Your  handkerchief.” 

Shepherd  gave  her  one  wild  look  and 
vaulted  over  the  low  railing  at  the  side 
of  the  bridge.  He  soused  his  handker¬ 
chief  in  the  stream,  clambered  up  the 
bank  and  squeezed  out  the  water  over 
the  pig,  who  was  reduced  by  this  dem¬ 
onstration  to  the  last  extremity  of  ter¬ 
ror.  He  rolled  about,  involving  himself 
in  the  cord  around  his  neck;  he  squeal¬ 
ed;  dissolution  seemed  imminent. 

“I  don’t  know  much  about  pigs,”  said 
Shepherd,  desperate  because  of  the  genu¬ 
ine  trouble  in  I.,ydia’s  big  gray  eyes. 
“Do  you,  Cuppy?'’ 

“Aw,  I  seen  one  in  Jones’  wood,  an’ 
say,  I  tlnk  this  feller’s  fakin’,  Stan’ 
up.  Bill,”  ordered  Cuppy,  grabbing  the 
leading  line.  “Lemme  take  him  along 
fer  yer.  Miss  Farrer.” 

“I  couldn’t  let  you,  Cuppy,  really  1 
couldn’t,”  protested  Lydia.  “Aunt  gave 
me  this  to  do,  and  every  failure  counts 
against  me.  Besides,  you  ought  to  be 
at  botany.  Give  me  the  cord.”  She 
leaned  rather  wearily  against  the  rail¬ 
ing  and  contemplated  the  hot  stretch  of 
road.  “But  I  am  tired  and  thirsty,”  she 
added. 

“What’s  that  place  up  on  the  slope?” 
inquired  Shepherd,  pointing  to  the  right. 

The  place  was  where  a  rude  bench 
stood  under  some  heavy  overhanging 
trees  on  the  neighboring  hillside.  The 
clear  water  of  a  spring  spouted  gener¬ 
ously  out  of  a  rock  close  by  it,  plashing 
into  a  pool,  and  a  dark  green  of  the 
foliage  surrounding  it  made  the  spot 
stand  out  on  the  knoll  like  a  bower. 

“That’s  the — that’s  a — why,  a  spring.” 
faltered  Lydia. 

“The  farmers  call  it  the  ‘Lover’s 
Well,’  ”  explained  Cuppy. 

Miss  Farrow  blushed  slightly.  She 
could  not  help  it;  Shepherd  was  looking 
straight  at  her. 

“Lydia,”  said  he  with  stern  determina¬ 
tion,  “you  and  I  are  going  to  walk  up 
there  and  you  shall  rest  yourself.  It  is 


The  coffee  habit  is  quickly  over¬ 
come  by  those  who  let  Grain-O 
take  its  place.  If  properly  made 
it  tastes  like  the  best  of  coffee.  N  o 
grain  coffee  compares  with  it  in 
flavor  or  healthfulness, 

TRY.  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocers  everywhere ;  15c.  and  26c.  per  package. 
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wanted  to  carry  us  a  side  line.  Handsome  1  lb.  aluminum  model  furnished. 
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absolutely  ridiculous  for  you  to  think  of 
promenading  through  the  sun  with  this 
beast.  Guppy  shall  guard  the  pig.  You’ll 
take  care  of  that  pig,  won’t  you,  Guppy?” 

"Yep,”  agreed  that  eager  youth. 
"Gome  on,  Bill.” 

Shepherd  picked  up  the  green  um¬ 
brella  and  closed  it  with  a  snap. 

"But — Aunt  Elizabeth,”  the  girl  de¬ 
murred.  "She  will  be  angry.  She  will 
say  I’m  not  fit  for  Rivington  Street.” 

“I  advise  you  not  to  introduce  those 
subjects  at  this  moment,”  said  Walter, 
pulling  her  hand  within  the  crook  of  his 
elbow,  in  an  old-fashioned  but  an  ex¬ 
tremely  comfortable  way.  “Here  is  the 
path.  Good-by,  Guppy.” 

Guppy,  however,  was  already  invisible 
in  a  rapidly  moving  cloud  of  dust,  frim 
which  the  indignant  squeak  of  the  pig 
drifted  back  indistinctly  to  the  Inver’s 
Well. 

Lydia  laid  her  hat  on  the  bench,  and  a 
bashful  breeze  played  with  her  hair. 
Shepherd  brought  her  some  icy  spring 
water  in  a  pocket  drinking  cup.  They 
elaborately  discussed  the  mechanism  of 
the  cup,  and  then,  after  a  pause,  they 
talked  of  other  things.  Perhaps  it  is 
unnecessary  to  specify  the  topics;  Aunt 
Elizabeth  and  Rivington  Street  did  not 
figure  importantly  among  them. 

“Let  us  go  back  across  country,”  sug¬ 
gested  Walter,  when  it  was  time. 

“Very  well,”  said  Miss  Farrow.  “1 
think  we  can  find  a  way  along  the 
brook.  It  will  be  better  than  the  road.” 

The  way  along  the  brook  excelled  the 
road  in  every  particular.  It  led  them 
through  thick  woods  where  in  the  half 
light  they  seemed  to  be  quite  alone  in 
the  world.  But  on  a  ridge  which  skirted 
a  cleared  hollow  Shepherd  was  reminded 
to  the  contrary. 

"Look,”  he  whispered,  grasping  Ly¬ 
dia’s  arm.  This  was  no  effort,  because 
she  was  close  beside  him. 

“It’s  the  botany  class,”  she  answered, 
and  they  both  peered  down  through  the 
interlocking  leaves. 

Miss  Gibbs,  beneath  an  incongruous 
sunbonnet,  towered  in  the  center  of  a 
circle  of  awed  and  perspiring  urchins. 
A  swamp  iily,  evidently  the  subject  of 
her  discourse,  nodded  dejectedly  in  her 
uplifted  hand.  The  botany  class  did  not 
appear  to  be  interested. 

“Let’s  run,”  said  Shepherd. 

“Wait,”  said  Miss  Farrow!  “don’t  you 
hear  something  coming?  Oh,  what  is 
it?  Oh,  what  in  the  world  is  it?” 

On  the  other  side  of  the  clearing 
where  the  class  was  in  session  the 
bushes  were  swaying  and  crackling  as 
if  a  miniature  cyclone  were  careering 
through  them.  Aunt  Elizabeth’s  schol¬ 
ars  dispersed  and  dashed  expectantly  to¬ 
ward  the  disturber  of  scholastic  quiet; 
Miss  Gibbs  herself  remained  rigid.  Not, 
however,  for  long. 

“Sho,  sho,  sho!”  cried  Aunt  Elizabeth, 
waving  the  lily  at  a  maddened  pig,  who 
came  for  her  at  a  gait  as  near  to  a  gal¬ 
lop  as  pigs  achieve.  “Sho,  sho!” 

“Hi!”  screamed  Guppy. 

“Hey!”  howled  the  botany  students, 
and  performed  a  war  dance. 

The  pig  flew  between  Aunt  Elizabeth’s 
feet  and  there  fell  prone,  panting  in  ex¬ 
tremis,  and  the  lady  sat  involuntarily  at 
his  side.  She  wap  speechless  when  Shep¬ 
herd  assisted  her  to  rise.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  Guppy  and  his  cohorts  had  man¬ 
acled  the  pig  rushlessly. 

“Lydia  Farrow,”  gasped  Miss  Gibbs, 
“what  does  this  mean?  Are  you  insane? 
Are  you  trying  to  insult  me?” 

“Please  ma’am” - began  Guppy. 

“Silence!  Lydia,  did  you  order  this 
outrage?” 

“Stand  by  the  boy,  anyhow,”  mur¬ 
mured  Shepherd  in  Miss  Farrow’s  ear. 

“Aunt,  it  was  all  an  accident,  and  I’m 
to  blame,”  exclaimed  Lydia.  “It  was  not 
Guppy’s  fault,  really  it  wasn’t.” 

“I’ve  endured  your  incompetence  long 
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enough,”  answered  Aunt  Elizabeth,  lead¬ 
ing,  somewhat  stiffly,  the  return  march 
to  the  farmhouse.  “I  do  not  see  how  I 
can  recommend  you  to  dear  Miss  Stein.” 

“Who  is  dear  Miss  Stein?”  asked  Shep¬ 
herd. 

“She’s  the  head  worker  at  the  settle¬ 
ment,”  said  the  aunt. 

“Oh,”  said  Shepherd.  “Then  it’s  all 
very  easy,”  and  he  smiled  at  Miss  Far¬ 
row  cheerfully. 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“I  mean.  Miss  Gibbs,  that  Lydia  and 
I” - 

“Never  mind  now,”  put  in  the  girl, 
reddening.  “Aunt  Elizabeth,  Walter  is 
anxious  to  give  you  lots  of  money  for 
the  Fresh  Air  Farm.” 

“That  is  good  of  him.” 

“Yes,  Miss  Gibbs,  I  think  I’m  bound 
to.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  see  why,  although  we 
shall  be  glad  enough  to  have  it,”  said 
Aunt  Elizabeth,  and  she  turned  to  re¬ 
gard  her  charges,  straggling  along  be¬ 
hind  and  bearing  the  pig  aloft,  like  a 
sacrificial  victim. 

“Shall  I  tell  you  why  I  think  I’m 
bound  to?”  proposed  Shepherd.  “You 
see,  Lydia  and  I” - 

“I  do  wish  you  would  wait,”  Lydia 
interrupted.  “Look  at  Guppy.  I  wonder 
where  he  got  that  name.” 

“It’s  a  contraction  for  Cupid,”  said 
Shepherd  solemnly. 

“Cupid!”  sniffed  Miss  Gibbs.  “Cupid!” 
—Edward  Boltwood,  in  the  Independent. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

Little  boys  are  always  attractive 
dressed  in  sailor  fashion.  The  very 
pretty  little  costume  illustrated  com¬ 
bines  the  blouse  that  slips  over  the 
head,  in  Peter  Thompson  style,  with  a 
box  pleated  skirt.  As  shown  it  is  made 
of  white  serge  with  bands  of  blue  and  is 
stitched  with  blue  silk,  but  blue  serge 
could  be  substituted  for  white,  flannel  is 
desirable  and  various  washable  fabrics 
are  correct.  The  costume  consists  of  the 
body  lining,  which  is  faced  to  form  the 
shield,  the  skirt  and  the  blouse.  The 
skirt  is  box  pleated  and  attached  to  the 
body.  The  blouse  is  separate  and  with¬ 
out  an  opening,  being  drawn  on  over  the 
head.  It  is  faced  to  form  a  deep  yoke 
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and  at  the  neck  is  a  sailor  collar.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  a  child 
of  four  years  is  4%  yards  27  inches  wide, 
or  2%  yards  44  inches  wide.  The  pat¬ 
tern  No.  4404  is  cut  in  sizes  for  boys  of 
2  and  4  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

Garments  cut  with  skirt  and  waist  in 
one  are  easily  made  and  stylish.  The 
one  shown  combines  a  Russian  front 
with  a  box-pleated  hack,  and  is  well 
adapted  to  boys  up  to  four  years  of  age 
and  to  girls  until  they  reach  the  age  of 
six.  The  only  change  that  is  necessary 
to  convert  it  from  the  masculine  to  the 
feminine  garment  is  that  of  making  the 
lap  from  right  to  left  in  place  of  from 
left  to  right.  The  original  is  made  of 
linen  chambray,  in  rose  color  with  bands 
of  white,  but  all  ginghams,  simple  lin¬ 


ens,  and  similar  washable  fabrics  are 
appropriate,  and  such  wools  as  serge  and 
the  like  can  be  used  for  cooler  weather. 
The  dress  is  cut  with  fronts  and  back 
and  shaped  by  means  of  shoulder  and 
under-arm  seams.  The  back  is  laid  in 
box  pleats  that  are  stitched  at  their  un¬ 
derfolds  to  waist  depth  and  are  pressed 
into  position  below  that  point.  The 
fronts  are  plain  and  lapped  one  over  the 
other  in  Russian  style,  the  closing  being 


4418  Child’s  Press,  2,  4  and  6  yrs’ 

made  invisibly  beneath  the  edge  or  wdth 
buttons  and  buttonholes  if  preferred. 
The  sleeves  are  full  and  are  tucked  to 
form  cuffs  at  the  lower  edges.  At  the 
waist  is  a  belt  of  the  material,  and  the 
neck  is  finished  with  a  standing  collar. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for 
the  medium  size  (four  years)  is  2% 
yards  27  inches  wide  or  two  yards  44 
inches  wide.  The  pattern  No.  4418  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  children  two,  four  and 
six  years  of  age;  price  10  cents  from 
this  office. 


GREATEST  HOUSEHOLD 
IMECESSITY  FREE! 

THK  “  1900”  I}.VL,C-lJKARIXO 
F.VMILY  WASHKR  SKNT  FUKK 
without  depositor  advance  payment 
of  any  kind,  freight  paid  botli  ways, 
on  30  days’  trial.  Unquestionably 
greatest  family  labor  saver  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Saves  time,  expense,  and 
wear  and  tear.  Will  do  the  family 
washing  without  boiiing  clothes, 
hand-scrubbing  or  back-breaking, 
ttevolves  on  bicycle  ball-bearings, 
and  is  therefore  easiest  running  washer  ever  made 
W’ill  do  two  hours’ washing  In  10  minutes.  Washes 
blankets  as  well  as  laces,  absolutely  clean,  and  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  injury. 

KANfiA.s  City.  Mo., 
May  It,  1902. 

“I  have  given  your  washer  a  fair 
’trial.  It  is  the  best  washorl  over  saw. 
It  has  washed  our  heavy  blankets  with 
ease.  I  washed  them  last  Spring  and 
rubbed  more  than  an  hour,  and  yet 
they  had  to  go  through  again,  but  the 
“19I30'’  Washer  cleaned  them  thor 
oughly  clean.  We  do  our  washing 
^very  quick,  and  have  no  tired  and 
'worn-imt  feeling  as  of  old.” 

Mns.  J.  L.  BANNEli,  4302  'i’roost  Ave 
It  costs  nothing  to  try.  Sent  absoltitely  free,  freight 
paid  both  ways,  for  a  trial  of  30  days.  No  money 
required  in  advance. 

Write  at  once  for  book  and  particulars  to 
TIIK  “1900”  WASIIK'K  t'O., 

14.S  N.  State  Street,  liingliainton,  N.  Y. 
Reference:  First  National  Bank,  Binghamton,  N.  Y 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee 8th  page. 


A  RURAL  MAIL  BOX 


Should  be 
simple,  neat, 
strong,  and 
durable. 

.A.  box  maybe 
approved  by 
the  P.  M.  Grcn- 
eral  and  still 
not  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser.  /. 

Our  “Uncle 
Sam's  Favor¬ 
ite”  hasotticial 
approval  a  n  d 
1 1  s  «  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  thou¬ 
sands  who  are 
using  it  and 
know  It’s  all  right. 

BOND  STKRU  POST  CO., 
Adrian.  Mich. 


WRtniGERS 

as  they  should  be  are  illu.strated  in  the  fine  cata 
logue  of  the  AMERICAN  WRINGER  CO., 

99  Chambers  St.,  New  York, 
Write  them  before  you  buy. 


BIG  PAYING  BUSINESS 

Write  for  names  of  hundreds  of  delighted 
customers.  Make  HUSO  to 
weekly.  Do  business  at  homo 
or  traveling,  all  or  spare  time, 

soiling  Gray  outfits  and  doing  _ 

genuine  gold,  silver,  nickle  and  metal 
plating  on  Watches,  Jewelry,  Tableware, 

Bicycles,  all  metal  goods.  Heavy  plate.  No  ex¬ 
perience,  quickly  learned.  Enormous  demand. 

No  toys  or  humbug.  Outfits  all  sizes.  Everything 
guaranteed.  I.et  us  start  you.  We  tench  von  FREE. 
Write  today.  II.  OK.YY^  .fe  CO.,  CEVCINNA'l'I,  O. 


“  A  Sublime  Spectacle.” 

NIAGARA 

FALLS 

One  of  the  natural  wonders  of 
the  world.  A  charming'  place  at 
any  season  of  the  year,  I’eached 
from  every  direction  by  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

A  visit  to  the  Falls  is  an  object 
lesson  in  geog’raphy;  an  exiiihition 
of  landscapes  that  no  painter  can 
equal,  and  a  glimpse  of  the  latest 
developments  of  the  indu.strial 
world. 

A  copy  of  “America’s  Summer  Resorts” 
wiU  be  sent  free,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  a 
postage  stamp,  by  George  H.  Daniels.  Gen¬ 
eral  Passenger  Agent,  New  York  Centra  l  & 
Iludson  Hi ver  Hail  road.  Grand  Central  St..- 
tloii.  Now  York. 


DON’T  PAY 


FANCY  PRICES  FOR 
SEWING  MACHINES 


We  have  made  a  contract  with  a  large  manufacturer  by  which  we  can  supply 
subscribers  with  machines  at  prices  ranging  from  one-half  to  one-third  of  those 
asked  by  the  retail  trade.  These  machines  are  up-to-date  in  every  i*e.spect.  There 
,  is  no  handsomer  or  more  servicahle  machine  made.  'The  “Drop  Head”  is  the  latest 
thing  in  the  line  of  sewing  machine  work.  It  is  extremely  popular.  When  the 
machine  is  in  use  the  head  is  in  the  same  position  as  on  ordinary  machines,  and  the 

leaf  shown  on  top  is  turned  back  to  the 
left  forming  an  extension  table.  When 
through  using-,  it  requires  hut  one  motion 
of  the  hand  to  drop  the  head  down  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  sight.  It  is  then  protected 
from  the  dust  and  the  machine  makes  a 
handsome  table  with  polished  top.  It  has 
all  the  attachments:  j’ufller,  tucker,  hinder, 
hraidea-,  foot-shirring  side  plate,  four 
hemmers  of  assorted  widths,  quilters, 
thi-ead  cutter,  hemmer  and  feller.  It  is  also 
accompanied  with  all  tlie  accessories  needed 
to  operate  the  machine,  and  an  elaboi-ately 
illustrated  guide  hook.  We  can  ship  you, 
freight  prepaid,  any  jilace  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rockies,  No.  1  for  §19.50; 
No.  2  for  §20,  and  No.  3  for  §21.  These  machines  are  all  alike  excejit  the  woodwoi-k. 
No.  2  is  an  exceptionally  handsome  design,  and  we  feel  will  do  credit  to  the  'The 
EuBAii  New-Yorker  in  any  home  where  it  is  used.  These  machines  have  a  written 
guarantee  for  five  years,  and  if  not  entirely  satisfactory  money  will  be  refunded. 
The  freight  we  pay  in  advance. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


mothers. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best.— Idii. 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK'S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLESAliK  PRICES. 

New  York,  June  26,  1903. 

GRAIN.— Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  87;  No.  1, 
hard,  Duluth,  95;  No.  1,  Northern,  Spring, 
92%.  Corn,  No.  2,  mixed.  59V2-  Oats,  No.  2, 
mixed,  43%.  Rye,  State  and  Jersey,  56i4(3 
57’^. 

FRED.— Western,  Spring  bran,  $19.50;  Red 
Dog.  $24;  linseed  meal,  $24.50;  cotton-seed 
meal,  $27@28. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Hay,  prime,  $1.25; 
No.  1.  $1.15@1.20;  No.  2,  $1@1.10:  No.  3,  85@ 
95;  clover,  mixed.  80(g:90;  clover,  56@75;  no 
grade,  50@60;  salt,  45@50.  Straw,  long  rye, 
85@$1;  short,  35(g)45;  oat  and  w'heat,  35@40. 

MIDK.— Exchange  price  2%  cents  per 
quart  to  shippers  in  26-cent  freight  zone. 

BUTTER.— Creamery,  extras,  2iy2@21%; 
firsts,  20V^@>21:  seconds,  19(g.20;  thirds,  180 
1814;  State  dairy,  half-tubs,  extras.  2014@21: 
tubs,  firsts,  1914@20;  seconds,  18@19:  thirds, 
17;  Western  imitation  creamery,  extras, 
19y2@20;  firsts,  1814@19;  seconds,  17@18; 
lower  grades,  15@]6;  Western  factory,  ex¬ 
tras,  1714;  firsts,  1614@17;  seconds.  1514@16- 
thirds,  14<@)15;  renovated,  extras,  1814;  firsts, 
17@18;  seconds,  15@16:  thirds.  13@14;  pack¬ 
ing  stock.  No.  1,  15%:  No.  2,  1414@15:  No. 
3,  13@14. 

CHEESE.— State,  full  cream,  small,  fey., 
10%;  fair  to  prime,  S%@10%;  large,  colored, 
fancy,  10%;  white,  fancy,  10%;  fair  to  pme., 
9%@10%;  light  skims,  choice,'  8%;  part 
skims,  choice,  7@7%;  prime,  614@0%;  fair  to 
gcTod,  6@6;  common,  3;  full  skims.  2. 

EGGS.— Nearby,  fancy,  selected,  white, 
19@19y2;  fresh  gathered,  extras.  18%:  sec¬ 
onds  to  firsts,  16%@17:  Western,  fresh  gath¬ 
ered,  extras,  18@18%;  firsts,  16@17;  seconds, 
15(a!15%;  thirds.  13%@14%:  Kentucky,  fresh 
gathered,  seconds,  14<g;i5;  Western,  fresh 
gathered,  dirties.  No.  1  (candled),  13%@14; 
No.  2,  12@13;  checked  eggs.  11@12;  inferior 
culls,  9@10. 

BEANS.— Marrow,  choice,  bu.,  $2.80@2.85: 
common  to  good,  $2.20@2.75;  medium  choice, 
$2.30;  pea.  choice,  $2.30@2.32%;  medium  and 
pea,  common  to  good,  $2@2.25;  red  kidney, 
choice,  $3.05@3.10:  common  to  good,  $2.50@ 
3;  white  kidney,  best,  $2.60<g)2.65;  black  tur¬ 
tle  soup,  choice,  $2.65@2.75;  yellow  eye, 
choice,  $2.45@2.B0:  Lima,  California,  $2.60. 

HOPS.— New  York  State,  1902,  choice.  Hi, 
22%@23%;  medium  to  prime.  21(g)22:  ordinary, 
17@20;  N.  Y.  State,  1901,  14@17;  olds,  5@9; 
German,  crop  1902,  36@43. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— Apples,  evaporated,  lb. 
6%@7%:  choice,  6;  prime,  5%;  common,  4@ 
5%:  sun-dried,  quarters,  3% @4%;  chops.  100 
lbs,  $2.50@3;  cores  and  skins,  100  lbs,  $1.50@ 
1.70;  raspberries,  evaporated,  lb.  23(g)24; 
huckleberries,  15;  blackberries,  8;  cherries, 
18@20. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples,  Northern  Spy, 
fair  to  prime.  $3@4;  Ben  Davis,  fair  to 
prime,  $2.50@3;  Baldwin,  fair  to  prime,  $2.50 
@3.50;  Russet,  fair  to  prime,  $2.50@3.50;  all 
sorts,  common,  $1.50@2;  Southern,  new,  $1@ 
2.25;  basket,  60@1.25.  Pears,  Fla.,  Le  Conte, 
bbl.,  $4@5.56.  Peaches.  Fla.,  carrier,  $1@2; 
Georgia  Carman,  carrier,  $1.50@2;  Early 
Belle,  $1.50@2;  Michigan,  $1.50@1.75;  Wad¬ 
dell,  $1.25@1.75:  Tillotson,  $1.25@1.75;  Early 
River.  $1.25@1.50;  North  Carolina,  $1@2. 
Plums,  N.  C..  Red  June,  carrier,  $1.50@ 
1.75;  Ga.,  Burbank,  $1.50@2;  Botan  and 
Abundance,  $1.60@1.75;  Robinson,  75@$1.25. 
Cherries,  Black.  10@13;  red,  7@10;  large 
white,  6@8;  sour.  6@8.  Currants,  Cherry, 
qt.,  7@9;  small  6@7.  Strawberries,  Md.  and 
Del.,  qt.,  5@10;  Jersey.  6@12;  Up-river,  8@9; 
Western  N.  Y.,  10@20;  Hilton  and  Irving¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  10@16.  Blackberries,  N.  C.,  6@8; 
Md.  and  Del.,  6@9;  Jersey,  8@9.  Raspber¬ 
ries,  red,  pint,  6@8;  blackcap,  pt.,  4@6. 
Huckleberries,  N.  C.,  qt.,  10@15;  Md.  and 
Del.,  9@11;  Jersey,  10@12;  Pa.  and  N.  Y., 
Mountain,  qt.,  14@15.  Gooseberries,  small 
green,  qt.,  6@7.  Muskmelons,  Fla.,  crate, 
75@$2.  Watermelons,  Fla.,  carload,  $100@ 
206. 

VEGETABLES.— Potatoes,  South’n,  Rose, 
prime,  $3.50@4.25;  white  Chilis,  prime,  $3.25 
®!4:  red  Chills,  prime,  $3.25@3.75;  seconds, 
$2@2.50;  culls,  $1.50@1.75;  old,  in  bulk,  180 
lbs,  $3(g)3.25.  Asparagus,  Colossal,  doz. 
'bunches,  $4.60@5;  extra,  $3@4;  prime,  $2® 
:2.75;  culls.  $1@1.50.  Beets,  100  bunches.  $2@ 
,3.  Carrots,  100  bunches.  $1@2.  Cabbage, 
Norfolk,  bbl.  or  crate,  $1@2;  Baltimore, 
bbl.,  $1.75@2;  Long  Island,  bbl.,  $1.75.  Cu- 
cucumbers,  Ch.  and  Sav.,  bkt.,  $1.50@2.50; 
N.  C.,  $2@2.50‘  Norfolk.  $2@2.75.  Egg  plants. 
Southern,  box,  $1@2.50.  Lettuce,  nearby, 
bbl..  $1@1.50;  W'estern  N.  Y.,  crate,  $1@1.75. 
Onions,  Egyptian,  bag,  $2@2.10;  Bermuda, 
crate,  $1.50@1.70;  Texas,  crate,  $1.80@1.90; 
New  Orleans,  bag,  $1.25@1.40:  Southern. 
Potato,  basket,  75®$1;  yellow,  $1@1.25: 
white,  75®1.50.  Okra,  carrier,  $1.50®2.5O. 
Peppers,  Fla.,  car’r,  $1.50@2.50.  Peas,  Wn. 
N.  Y.,  Telephone,  bu.  bkt.,  $2@2.25;  small. 
$1.50@1.75;  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  bag,  $1@2. 
Parsnips,  old,  barrel,  75.  Radishes,  near¬ 
by,  100  bunches,  $1@1.50.  Rhubarb.  100 
bunches,  $1.50@2.25.  String  beans,  Balti¬ 
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more,  wax,  bkt..  $1.75@2;  green,  $1.75@2; 
Norfolk,  wax,  $1.60@1.75:  green,  $1.50@1.75. 
Squash,  Southern,  white,  bbl.  crate,  $1® 
1.25;  yellow  crook-neck,  $1@1.75:  Marrow, 
$].50@2.  Turnips,  white,  100  bunches,  $1® 
2.50;  nearby  Stone,  bbl.,  $1.25@1.75.  Toma¬ 
toes,  Fla.,  carrier,  $1.50@2.25;  Sav.,  $1.75®' 
2.25;  Miss.,  case,  90@$L 

COUNTRY-DRElSSED  MEATS.— Calves, 
veals,  prime,  Hj,  10%@11,  fair  to  good,"  9® 
10;  poor,  6@8.  Pork,  Jersey,  light,  9®9%; 
medium,  8%@9. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Spring  chickens,  near¬ 
by.  lb.  16;  Western.  16;  Southern,  14;  fowls, 
13:  roosters,  8%;  turkeys,  11®12;  ducks,  Wn, 
pair,  80®$!;  Southern  and  Southwestern,  70 
@80;  gee.se.  Western,  paii',  $1.12@1.25;  South¬ 
ern  and  Southwestern,  90@$1;  live  pigeons, 
old,  pair,  30;  young,  25. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Fresh  killed, 
iced,  turkeys,  young  hens  and  toms,  av’ge 
best,  13®15;  old,  14®a6;  broilers,  Phlla.,  2 
lbs  av'ge  to  pair,  pair,  40@45;  Phila.,  3  to  4 
Hjs  to  pair,  lb,  25;  mixed  sizes,  lb,  21@23: 
State  and  Pa..  3  to  4  lbs  to  pair,  lb,  22®23; 
mixed  sizes,  lb  19@21;  Baltimore,  dry-pick¬ 
ed.  mixed  sizes,  20®21;  Western,  dry-pick¬ 
ed,  18@20:  scalded.  16@18;  Southern,  scald¬ 
ed.  small,  13@15.  Fowls,  Western,  fancy, 
13%:  Southern  and  Southwestern,  13®13%. 
Ducks.  Long  Island,  Spring,  lb,  17%;  East¬ 
ern,  Spring,  17%@18;  Jersey,  Pa.  and  Va., 
H;%@17.  Squabs,  prime,  large,  white,  doz., 
$2.50@2.75;  mixed  $2.25;  dark,  $1.50.  Frozen, 
turkeys,  young  hens.  No.  1.  18;  young 

toms.  No.  1,  19;  young,  mixed.  No.  1,  18%® 
19;  young,  mixed,  average,  17%@18;  old 
toms,  18®19;  broilers,  dry-picked.  No.  1,  19 
@21;  scalded.  No.  1,  16@18:  capons,  choice, 
large,  21@22:  medium  size.  19@20. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK.— Steers,  $4.65®5.45;  bulls, 
$2.75@4.50;  cows,  $1.50@4.10;  calves,  veal, 
$5.25@8;  buttermilks.  $4@4.50.  Sheep,  $3@4.50; 
lambs,  $4.50@6.90.  Hogs,  State,  $6.60. 

EAST  BUFFALO.— Steers,  $4.25@6.50; 
calves,  $5.25@7.25.  Sheep,  $2®5.25;  lambs, 
$5@6.75.  Hogs,  heavy,  $6.30@6.35;  pigs,  $6.45 
@6.50;  roughs.  $5.40@6.65. 

CHICAGO.— Steers,  good  to  pme,  $5@5.50; 
Stockers  and  feeders,  $2.75@4.70;  cows,  $1.60 
@4.80;  calves,  $2.80®6.  Sheep,  $3®4.25; 
lambs.  $4@6.75.  Hogs,  mixed  and  butchers’, 
$5.75@5.85;  good  to  choice,  heavy,  $5.80® 
5.90;  light,  $5.75@5.95. 

LUMBER.— Spruce,  Eastern,  special  cai'- 
go  delivered  New  York,  $18.50@22;  random 
cargoes,  narrow.  $18@19;  wide,  $20@21;  hem¬ 
lock,  Pa.,  joist,  $16.50@17;  boards,  $17.50®18; 
surfaced,  $18@19:  timber,  20  feet  and  un¬ 
der.  $17.50@18;  22  to  24  feet.  $20@20.50  ;  26  to 
28  feet,  $21®21.60:  30  to  32  feet,  $22@22.50;  34 
to  36  feet.  $23®23.50  ;  38  to  40  feet,  $24@24.50; 
white  pine,  uppers,  $82@95;  cuts,  $41.50®65; 
shelving.  $.35@46;  dressing  boards,  $33@35; 
box.  $21@25:  shippers,  $23@25;  mill  culls,  $13 
@19;  yellow  pine,  random  cargoes,  sail,  de¬ 
livered  at  New  York,  $23@24:  ordered  car¬ 
goes,  average,  $24@25;  flooring.  $16®25;  step 
plank.  $32@35:  siding.  $19.60@21.50:  heart 
face  boards,  $24@26;  car  orders.  $21®22. 
Cuba — Nuevitas,  mahogany,  $7@8.50;  cedar, 
$7.50@8.50;  Gibara,  mah’ga’y,  $8@9;  cedar, 
$7.50@8.50:  Santa  Cruz,  mahogany,  $8@10; 
cedar.  $S.50@9.50;  Manzanilla.  mahogany, 
$8@10:  cedar,  $8.50@9.50:  Santiago,  mahog¬ 
any,  $9@12;  cedar,  $8@9.  Mexico— Cazones, 
mahogany,  $7.50@10;  cedar,  $8.50@10:  Fron- 
tera,  mahogany,  $8@11;  cedar.  $8@10. 


Nova  Scotia  Orchards.- Having  read 
somie  of  your  experience  with  apple  or¬ 
chards  I  feel  that  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
what  I  learned  about  orchards  while  trav¬ 
eling  through  the  Annapolis  Valley  in 
Nova  Scotia  a  short  time  ago,  where  I 
actually  saw  forests  of  apple  trees.  They 
plow  their  orchard  with  fertilizer  enough 
to  start  a  good  crop  of  clover,  and  when 
that  becomes  six  Inches  high  it  is  plowed 
under,  the  same  process  being  followed 
every  year,  as  they  claim  that  is  a  good 
fertilizer  for  the  trees  and  they  do  not  try 
to  raise  anything  else  on  the  land  except 
apples.  They  also  spray  from  two  to  three 
times  in  the  Spring,  the  last  spraying  be¬ 
ing  done  as  soon  as  the  little  apples  set. 
The  plowing  is  done  by  always  turning  the 
furrows  towards  the  trees  which  forms 
ridges  with  a  row  of  trees  along  the  top 
of  each  ridge.  This  is  so  the  water  will 
run  away  from  the  roots  of  the  trees. 
They  also  cut  their  trees  back  more  than 
I  ever  saw  a  New  England  farmer  do,  and 
they  send  thousands  of  barrels  of  apples 
to  England  every  year.  g.  h.  g. 

Brockton,  Mass. 

Handling  Alfalfa  ILat.— Reading  about 
the  use  of  slings  in  handling  hay,  I 
thought  you  might  wish  to  know  how  we 
do  on  Woodland  Farm.  We  do  not  use  a 
hay  loader  any  more,  since  we  make  Al¬ 
falfa  hay,  as  we  find  that  is  best  cured 
by  being  put  up  in  small  cocks  to  cure 
out,  so  that  the  leaves  will  not  fall  off  so 
much;  therefore  our  hay  is  pitched  by 
hand  on  to  a  broad  platform  on  a  wagon. 
This  platform  is  16  feet  long  and  eight 
feet  wide,  and  has  at  each  end  two  stand¬ 
ards  about  four  feet  long,  with  a  cross¬ 
bar  bolted  at  the  top.  We  place  one  sling 
on  this'  bed  and  then  put  on  the  load,  our 


hired  men  not  liking  to  put  In  the  other 
slings.  At  the  barn  we  use  two  forks, 
double  harpoon,  placing  one  about  four 
feet  fi'om  each  end,  then  hitch  to  both  of 
these  same  as  to  each  end  of  the  sling, 
and  with  our  Alfalfa,  which  clings  to¬ 
gether  better  than  most  kinds  of  hay,  we 
take  up  about  one-third  of  the  load;  then 
the  forks  once  more  and  we  hook  on  to 
the  sling  and  clean  up  the  load.  s.  s.  s. 

Mechanlcsburg,  O. 

Spom's.UAN:  “Have  you  seen  anything 
— ah — worth  shooting  round  here?” 
Boy:  “Well,  no — not  till  you  came,  guv- 
’nor.” — Ally  Sloper. 


Free  for  a  Club  of  Four. 

Here  are  44  first-elass  tools  for  repair¬ 
ing  shoes,  rubber,  harness  and  tinware. 
We  are  going  to  give  no  arguments  why 
you  should  have  them,  d'he  reasons  and 
uses  are  apjiarent  to  every  one.  There 
is  nothing  like  mending  a  hole,  putting 
in  a  stitch,  or  driving  a  nail  in  time.  It 


always  saves  time  and  money.  It  often 
saves  live.s.  The  price  is  $2  alone,  but 
we  will  .send  it  and  a  year’s  subscription 
to  Tiik  Rural  New-Yorkkr  new  or  re¬ 
newal,  both  for  S3. 25.  The  receiver  pays 
freight  charges,  or  we  will  send  it  to  you 
free  for  a  club  of  four  yearly  subscript- 
tions  at  SI  each. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Peai’l  Street,  New  York. 


|-|n|l  COD  CAI  C— I'J  of  'and, 

rAlfni  ruil  vALU  beautiful  wate,  situa¬ 
tion.  in  fniit  belt.  Brick  dwelliiut,  outbuildings  and 
fences  new.  Fish,  oysters,  etc.,  right  at  door.  Kent 
Co„Md.  Price,  $19,000.  Also  handsome  house  in  town. 

H.  L.  BOYD,  Chestertown,  Maryland. 


F 


OB.  Farms,  Colonial  Homes,  Orchards,  best 
climate  and  water,  good  transportation,  write 
ALBEMARLE  IMMIGRATION  SOCIETY,  Char- 
lottesviUe,  Va.  Sam’l  B.  'Woods,  President, 


REAL  ESTATE  WANTED 

Fof>  Hundredm  of  Ommh  Buymrrnm 

Tte  names  and  addresses  of  these  Cash  Bnyers  yon  can  get  In  fail  ia 
•Qr.monthly  D.  8.  REAL  ESTATE  dOORNAL.  These  cash  bayert  us 
located  throughout  the  United  StatM  and  Canada.  Get  our  Jcorsal 
and  write  to  them,  and  sell  your  property  yourself.  If  the  bnytri' 
addresses  are  not  Incur  JonrDaI,we  will  refund  your  money.  Yearly 
snbeoriptlons  $1.00.  The  first  Journal  may  make  or  sareyon  sasy 
dollars  in  buying  or  selling.  Sample  Journals  25  cents  eaeh. 

U .  S.  Real  Estate  Journale  52  Houac  Block,  lUon,  N,  Y. 


THE  HESSLER  IS  THE  BEST. 


PWee, 
EACH. 

Discount  Dozer. 
Lots. 

Simple,  Dumble, 
Economical. 
Round,  Strong, 
Heavy. 
Lowest  in  price, 
highest  In  quali¬ 
ty.  A  sample  best 
evidence.  Reap¬ 
proved  Jan.  aith, 
190:L  Circulars 
sent  free.  Orders  i)romptly  shipped.  We  sell  direct 
to  the  farmer.  If.  E.  HESSLER  CO..  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


RmiAL  Mail  Box. 


A  T  T  F  ILI  TT  I  ILI  —deeding  male 
A\  I  I  dTfl  I  l\/IM  help  of  any  kind, 
favor  us  with  your  orders.  Mall  orders  a  specialty. 
I.  HERZ,  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  St.,  New  York 


Wanted — Farm  hand;  must  milk  well, 
be  capable  teamster,  and  care  for  farm  horses.  State 
experience  and  wages  wanted. 

JOHN  S.  WALSH,  Mont  Clare,  111. 


A  TC*  |r>— Nursery  Stock  Safesmen;  big 

Vw  in  1  b  piiy  weekly.  Best  trees  for 


J  UDICIOUS  buyers.  PR  UDENTIAL  ORCHARD  CO., 
Box  1,  ShermansvlUe,  Pa. 


reliable  men  to  sell  all  kinds  of 
If  All  I  bU  Nursery  stock  on  commission.  Apply 
atonceto  “THE  MOUNTVILLE  NURSERIES,  David 
S.  Herr,  Proprietor,  Mountville,  Pa.” 


GOODROADS 


4  STRCCTftWrit*  0.  B.IONG.  BUfTALO.  N.T. 

BEfrtR  i  Stone  At Cos! 


Oldest  Commission  Mss.^Lt^rVees"; 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  FrulU. 
a,  B,  wOODWABD,  802  Qreenwlcbt  Street,  New  York 


SIL.O  SEIIM 

presumes  the  use  of  tlie  modern  round  silo. 
They  are  the  clieapest  and  best,  and  preserve 
the  sil.age  better  than  all  others.  There  are 
no  angles  or  corners  to  admit  the  air  and 
cause  to  mold  or  rot.  We  make  them  In 

four  Belles  and  200  sizes.  Made  of  Cjpresi,  White 
Pine  and  White  Hemlock.  Anjbodj  can  set  them  up. 
We  also  make  a  full  line  of  Ensilafte  4nd  Fodder  Cut* 
ters,  D^ead  Powers,  VTood  Baws,  l^reihers.  Enfines, 
etc.  Send  for  Book  cm  Siloe  and  Ensilage.  Mailed  free. 
HAK1>EK  MFO.  €0.»  Cobleakin,  iT.  T. 


New  York  State  Fair 

Syracuse,  September  7  to  12,  1903. 
$60,000  in  Premiums  and  Purses. 

It  will  be  the  Best  and  Largest  Agricultural  Kxhibltlon  ever  given  in  the  State. 
More  ca.sh  offered  than  formerly.  The  number  of  classes  in  all  departments  have  been 
increased. 

Live  Stock  Exhibit 

promises  to  be  larger  than  ever.  New  classes  have  been  added  in  the  Cattle,  and  Swine 
Deijartmeuts.  Full  classification  for 

Poultry,  Pigeons  and  Pet  Stock 

The  iucreased  interest  and  cash  offered  in  this  Department  promise  one  of  the  Best 
Poultry  Kxhibits  ever  held  iu  the  States. 

The  Implement  Display 

Will  exceed  the  tinusual  large  exhibit  of  last  year.  A  new  dock  and  increased  unload¬ 
ing  facilities  have  been  provided  for  the  quick  and  safe  unloading  of  machinery.  Special 
care  will  be  given  to  locating  the  Machinery  Exhibit  in  advantageous  positions. 

The  Domestic  Department 

w'ill  interest  the  ladies.  More  classes  than  formerly  have  been  added  this  year  to  this 
department  bringing  it  up  to  date.  To  appreciate  the  additions  made,  a  copy  of  the  prize 
list  should  he  secured  at  once. 

Farm  Produce 

will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  of  the  Pair.  Owing  to  the  large  increase  in 
classes  added  this  year,  an  unusual  fine  exhibit  may  be  expected.  Send  for  prize  list  and 
note  the  changes. 

Dairy  Exhibit 

More  money  than  ever  will  be  offered  in  this  department.  Several  new'  classes  iu  Cheese 
have  been  added,  insuring  a  larger  exhibit  than  the  fine  one  of  last  year. 

Fruit  and  Flowers 

will  interest  everybody,  as  an  umisual  flue  display  will  be  seen  this  year.  New  classes 
have  been  added  iu  this  Department. 

Entries  iu  the  Live  Stock  Department  close  August  8th,  in  all  other  Departments. 
August  31st,  except  Machinery,  which  closes  on  September  7th.  Send  for  prize  ILst. 

S.  C.  SHAVER,  Secretary,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


The  New  Horticulture.  — Thousands  of  our 

readers  who  read  about  “  Root  Pruning”  and  “Mulch  Culture,” 
do  not  know  that  H.  M.  Stringfellow  has  written  an  excellent 
book  with  the  above  title.  Mr.  Stringfellow  has  no  interest 
in  the  sale  of  this  book.  We  offer  it  for  50c.  Every  fruit¬ 
grower  should  have  it.  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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MARKET  NOTES 


CHI5RRIES.— The  nearby  crop  is  light, 
owing  to  bloom  having  been  cut  by  frost, 
and  the  wet  weather  has  made  havoc 
with  what  there  are,  few,  being  good 
enough  to  bring  10  cents  per  pound. 

PLUMS  in  quite  large  quantities  are  ar¬ 
riving  from  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas. 
Many  are  colored  well  and  of  high  quality, 
some  selling  in  advance  of  highest  quota¬ 
tions.  Varieties  are  Botan,  Robinson,  Red 
June.  Burbank  and  Abundance. 

PEACHES  are  improving,  though  but 
few  that  are  anywhere  near  choice  are 
seen  yet.  Some  are  of  fair  size,  but  too 
near  Paris-green  in  color  to  be  attractive. 
We  hear  of  none  going  over  $2  per  car¬ 
rier.  Varieties  on  hand  this  week  are  Car¬ 
man,  Belle  of  Georgia,  Waddell.  Early 
Rivers  and  Tillotson. 

THE  DONKEY.— As  a  vender  of  sky- 
tearing  noises  it  is  hard  to  find  the  equal 
of  this  animal.  As  he  stands  with  down¬ 
cast  head  and  solemn  countenance,  one 
would  never  imagine  him  a  practical  joker 
or  capable  of  such  frightful  vocal  pyro¬ 
technics.  Occasionally  a  donkey  speaks 
his  piece  on  a  crowded  city  street,  and, 
without  previous  announcement  or  adver¬ 
tising,  gains  the  undivided  attention  of  all 
within  sight  or  hearing.  They  tempor¬ 
arily  forget  everything  but  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  this  humorist,  who,  perhaps  un¬ 
consciously,  is  adding  a  large  slice  to  the 
pleasures  of  life.  Mules  and  donkeys  are 
not  nearly  so  common  in  New  York  as  in 
many  other  cities,  and  attract  consider¬ 
able  attention,  even  though  they  have 
nothing  to  say. 

CUSTOMS  DECISIONS.-x-The  Board  of 
General  Appraisers  has  many  perplexing 
questions  to  decide,  some  of  which  are 
even  finer  than  splitting  hairs.  A  recent 
decision  illustrates  this.  An  importer  of 
thermometers  protested  aganst  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  60  per  cent  under  “articles  of  glass 
cut,  printed,  ground  or  otherwise  orna¬ 
mented,”  claiming  that  they  should  pay 
45  per  cent  as  “manufactures  of  glass.” 
The  United  States  General  Appraisers  sus¬ 
tained  this  protest,  ruling  that  to  bring 
the  articles  under  the  higher  rate  of  duty 
there  must  be  a  margin  one-fourth  inch 
wide,  sufficient  to  admit  of  cutting  or 
other  ornamentation,  and  that  a  bevelled 
margin  of  one  thirty-second  of  an  inch 
with  black  stripe  around  and  frosted  face 
does  not  form  dutiable  ornamentation 
within  the  meaning  of  the  law,  the  cut¬ 
ting  being  required  to  smooth  the  edges, 
and  the  frosting  to  make  a  surface  to  hold 
the  paint  on  which  the  scale  is  marked. 

GOLD  EXPORTS  for  the  past  two 
months  amount  to  $21,925,000,  distributed 
as  follows:  Paris,  $13,275,000;  Berlin,  $2,- 
550,000;  Argentine  Republic,  $6,100,000.  The 
Argentine  item  will  seem  heavy  to  those 
unacquainted  with  our  large  importations 
of  hides  and  other  cattle  products,  some 
of  which  are  at  once  sent  to  Europe. 
Among  the  causes  for  our  exports  of  gold 
to  Europe  are  the  call  upon  European 
financial  centers  by  travelers  with  letters 
of  credit,  always  heavy  at  this  season; 
and  heavy  borrowing  to  float  some  of  the 
immense  financial  enterprises,  wild-catty 
and  otherwise,  started  in  this  country  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  months.  When  our  loans 
from  foreigners  are  large  and  the  excess 
of  value  of  exports,  agricultural  and  man¬ 
ufactured  over  imports,  is  lessened,  of 
course  our  credit  balance  diminishes,  and 
to  pay  our  debts  we  must  send  gold,  the 
only  international  standard  of  value.  Bills 
of  exchange  and  other  similar  convenient 
forms  of  remitting  are  of  value  only  when 
the  gold  for  which  they  stand  is  within 
actual  reach  of  the  receiver. 

OI-EOMARGARINE  TALK.— The  New 
York  Evening  Post,  a  sturdy  advocate  of 
honesty,  and  usually  discriminating  and 
well  balanced  in  its  editorial  remarks,  is 
somewhat  at  sea  in  the  following  regard¬ 
ing  recent  Canadian  legislation. 

“A  new  bond  between  ourselves  and  our 
Northern  neighbors  is  the  absurd  resolu¬ 
tion  by  which  the  Canadian  Parliament 
officially  boycotts  oleomargarine.  It  is  an 
anomaly  that  in  two  democratic  nations  a 
perfectly  legitimate  and  useful  manufac¬ 
ture  should  be  put  under  the  ban.  All 
that  the  embattled  dairymen  can  demand 
is  that  oleomargarine,  etc.,  be  not  sold  as 
butter,  and  this  could  be  effected  by  a 
system  of  registration  and  labeling.” 

This  sounds  reasonable,  but  those  in 
touch  with  the  business  know  that  the 
gamut  of  “systems  of  labeling  and  regis¬ 
tration”  has  been  run  without  any  effective 
results.  If  oleomargarine  is  “under  the 
ban,”  the  maker  and  dealer  have  put  it 
there,  not  the  farmer,  by  insisting  that  it 
be  sold  under  the  guise  of  butter  at  five 
to  eight  cents  per  pound  in  excess  of  a  rea¬ 
sonable  profit.  The  product  has  no  retail 
standing.  The  dealer  knows  that  he  sells 
it,  but  not  one  retail  buyer  out  of  50  in 
the  East  at  least,  buys  it  with  the  thought 
that  he  is  getting  anything  but  butter. 
Oleo  has  made  no  place  for  itself  in  the 
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list  of  honest  food  stuffs.  No  matter  how 
well  “labeled  and  registered”  on  the  start 
it  changes  its  name  to  butter  before  reach¬ 
ing  the  consumer.  Dairymen  ask  only  that 
it  be  sold  for  what  it  is,  and  do  not  fear 
competition  under  such  conditions.  The 
present  law.  alms  to  let  the  consumer  know 
what  he  is  getting. 

BERRIES.— Strawberries  are  holding  out 
well.  More  of  uniformly  fair  quality  are 
seen  than  at  any  other  time  during  the 
season.  These  are  mostly  western  New 
York,  Up-River  and  Hilton  and  Irvington, 
N.  J.  The  season  for  Staten  Island  and 
Ijong  Island  is  about  over.  Prices  re¬ 
ceived  run  from  five  to  20  cents,  the  lat¬ 
ter  for  Atlantic  from  western  New'  York. 
Retail  prices  for  fair  to  good  berries  are 
10,  15  and  20  cents.  The  rains  have  dam¬ 
aged  bramble  fruits,  but  w'e  see  excellent 
red  raspberries  selling  at  five  to  eight 
cents  per  pint.  This  is  in  excess  of  black¬ 
cap  prices.  The  blackcap  does  not  seem 
to  be  so  popular,  as  it  is  rather  neutral 
in  flavor.  It  would  seem  that  red  rasp¬ 
berry  plantings  might  be  enlarged  with¬ 
out  danger  of  exceeding  the  demand,  but 
the  business  is  one  requiring  considerable 
care,  both  in  growing  and  marketing.  It 
is  useless  to  grow  any  but  choice  reds, 
and  these  must  reach  the  buyer  bright, 
clean  and  whole,  not  crushed  or  torn.  The 
latter  will  sell  to  canners,  but  not  at  a 
profitable  growing  price.  All  tender- 
fleshed  berries  need  more  careful  handling 
than  they  get  in  transportation.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  see  berry  crates  handled  about 
the  same  as  packages  of  turnips  or  pota¬ 
toes,  and  we  do  not  know  that  anything 
else  can  be  expected  unless  an  extra  rate 
is  charged  for  carrying,  an  investment 
which  might  prove  profitable  to  the 
grower,  provided  he  could  be  certain  that 
the  extra  care  paid  for  would  be  taken. 
Currants  are  rather  scarce,  and  selling 
w’ell.  In  some  places  the  crop  has  been 
reduced  by  molding  on  the  bushes,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  long  wet  spell.  Unusual  prices 
are  received  for  choice  huckleberries,  some 
bringing  as  high  as  16  cents.  w.  w.  h. 


THE  HOPE  FARM  ‘MAN’S  TANK. 
The  Wise  Men  Correct  Him. 

I  cannot  keep  still  and  let  the  Hope  Farm 
man  preach  such  heresy  as  appears  on 
page  423.  Stop  and  think.  Is  it  any  easier 
to  pump  water  up  over  the  top  and  into  a 
tank  than  up  through  the  bottom?  Don’t 
you  remember  that  the  school  books  said 
the  pressure  depended  upon  the  height  of 
water  in  the  pipe  and  not  upon  the  quan¬ 
tity?  Don’t  change  your  pipe  until  you 
can  give  a  better  reason  than  that.  a. 

Tennessee. 

How,  every  other  condition  being  equal, 
does  the  feeding  of  water  at  the  bottom 
offer  more  resistance  than  if  fed  at  the 
top?  I  always  understood  the  reverse  to 
be  the  case;  the  head  of  the  column  of 
water  being  greater  in  the  pipe  than  from 
the  level  in  the  tank.  But  by  all  means 
I  would  feed  at  the  top,  and  know  by  ex¬ 
perience  that  the  water  is  not  stirred  up 
as  much  if  fed  through  the  bottom,  as  if 
forced  in  from  over  the  tank.  In  the  first 
place  the  temperature  of  the  water  from 
the  well  is  always  several  degree's  lower 
than  the  old  stock  in  the  tank,  and  that 
alone  would  keep  the  freshly-pumped  at 
the  bottom.  This  you  would  have  found 
out  easily  some  evening  on  reaching  home, 
if  your  kids  had  played  at  fireman  all 
afternoon,  and  had  exhausted  all  the 
water  in  the  tank  but  a  few  inches.  You 
certainly  would  have  had  to  ask  the  Mad¬ 
ame  for  a  piece  of  ice.  I  fear  you  have 
accepted  the  windmill  man’s  theory  with¬ 
out  looking  into  the  matter,  as  I,  and 
many  others  have  been  guilty  also. 

Massachusetts.  L-  h.  d. 

The  Hope  Farm  man  seems  to  have  fallen 
into  quite  a  common  error  as  regards  the 
pressure  on  his  pipes.  Ho  says  that 
drawing  water  to  the  house  from  the  pipe 
through  which  he  pumps  to  his  tank  gives 
too  great  pressure  on  his  house  boiler, 
etc.  The  fact  that  he  pumps  in  this  pipe 
also  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pressure 
on  his  boiler,  unless  his  pump  is  much 
nearer  the  boiler  than  the  tank,  or  the 
pipe  to  the  tank  is  too  small.  The  pres¬ 
sure  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  height 
of  the  water  in  the  tank  above  the  boiler, 
and  not  in  the  least  on  the  size  of  the  tank. 
Concerning  the  idea  that  the  pump  will 
pump  easier  into  the  bottom  than  over  the 
top  of  the  tank,  assuming  that  the  bottom 
of  the  tank  or  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  the  tank  is  20  feet  above  the  pump,  this 
would  give  about  10  pounds  pressure  on 
each  square  inch  of  area  of  the  pump 
plunger.  Assuming  the  plunger  to  have 
an  area  of  three  square  inches  the  load 
for  the  pump  to  lift  would  be  30  pounds, 
which  would  increase  gradually  as  the 
tank  filled  until  the  tank  was  full.  In 
case  of  pumping  over  the  top  of  the  tank 
and  assuming  the  top  of  the  tank  to  be 
10  feet  higher  than  the  level  of  the  water, 
which  is  the  same  height  above  the  pump 
as  before,  the  height  to  which  the  water 
would  have  to  be  lifted  would  be  30  feet 


instead  of  20,  which  would  give  about  15 
pounds  pressure  on  each  square  inch  of 
plunger  area,  which  would  give  the  pump 
a  load  of  45  pounds  to  lift,  and  would  al¬ 
ways  be  the  same.  In  the  first  case  it 
would  be  the  least  when  the  tank  was 
empty  and  water  needed  most  and  would 
gradually  Increase  as  the  tank  filled  until 
the  pressure  would  be  equal  when  the 
tank  was  full,  so  that  the  surface  of  the 
water  was  level  with  the  inlet  of  the  out¬ 
side  pipe.  These  pressures  would  be  en¬ 
tirely  independent  of  the  size  of  the  pipes, 
the  pressures  being  entirely  dependent  on 
the  height  of  the  water  in  tank  of  pipes 
and  not  in  the  least  on  the  quantity  of 
water  in  tank  or  size  of  pipes.  The  load 
on  the  pump  would  also  depend  on  the 
height  of  water  and  area  of  the  plunger. 

.  i.e  pipes  leading  from  the  pump  must  of 
course  be  large  enough  for  the  w’ater  to 
flow  freely  from  the  pump  when  in  motion. 

I  write  this  because  there  seems  to  be 
quite  a  general  belief  that  the  size  of  the 
body  of  water  into  which  one  pumiis,  or 
the  length  or  size  of  a  pond  makes  a 
greater  or  less  pressure  on  the  pump  or 
dam.  instead  of  being  entirely  dependent 
on  the  height  of  the  water  above  a  given 
level.  H.  H.  H. 

New  York. 

I  notice  in  Hope  Farm  Notes,  page  423, 
you  advise  pumping  water  into  the  tank 
over  the  top  in  order  to  avoid  the  extra 
strain  on  pump  of  pumping  against  the 
great  bulk  of  water  in  the  tank.  1  should 
not  notice  this,  only  such  advice  will 
cause  everyone  who  follows  it  extra  ex¬ 
pense,  as  it  will  necessitate  using  two 
pipes  instead  of  one,  one  for  inlet  and 
one  for  outlet,  when  one  pipe  entering  the 
bottom  of  tank  will  be  quite  as  good.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  the  pump  would 
have  greater  strain  to  pump  the  water 
into  the  tank  by  reason  of  the  body  of 
water  contained.  The  pressure  on  pump 
is  in  proportion  to  area  of  piston  and 
height  to  which  the  water  is  elevated,  and 
size  of  delivery  pipe,  aside  from  the  fric¬ 
tion,  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  When 
pumping  over  the  top  of  the  tank  the 
height  is  constant  and  equivalent  to  hav¬ 
ing  the  tank  always  full,  but  when  pump¬ 
ing  into  the  bottom,  the  tank  is  seldom 
full  and  so  pressure  is  just  as  much  less 
as  tank  lacks  of  being  full.  The  only  ad¬ 
vantage  in  pumping  into  the  tank  through 
a  separate  pipe  over  the  top  of  tank  is 
that  in  cold  weather  all  the  water  can  be 
drawn  out  of  the  inlet  pipe  to  avoid  danger 
of  frost,  but  as  the  outlet  pipe  must  al¬ 
ways  be  full  and  of  course  protected,  we 
can  use  this  as  the  inlet  as  well  with  no 
additional  expense  for  frostprooflng.  The 
area  of  the  tank  does  not  add  anything 
to  the  pressure  per  square  inch,  or  the 
weight  on  any  given  area,  so  that  if  we 
use  a  pump  having  a  cylinder  three  inches 
in  diameter  the  same  will  contain  7.07 
square  inches  area,  and  when  the  pump 
works  it  will  have  to  lift  just  so  much 
weight  at  each  stroke,  but  to  this  must  be 
added  the  friction  of  forcing  this  amount 
through  the  pipe  used,  and  this  will  of 
course  depend  upon  the  bore  of  the  pipe 
used,  being  much  or  less  as  we  use  a 
small  or  large  pipe.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  where  the  pipe  enters  the  tank  in  the 
bottom  that  as  soon  as  the  water  reaches 
the  inside  of  the  tank  it  is  nearly  re¬ 
leased  from  this  friction,  and  only  has  to 
lift  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  equal 
to  the  area  of  piston.  Now-,  if  pipe  run 
up  to  top  of  tank  the  pump  would  have  to 
lift  the  same  column  always  to  the  height 
of  top  of  tank,  and  besides  have  to  over¬ 
come  the  additional  friction.  The  right 
way  is  always  to  have  a  good-sized  air 
chamber  at  pump  to  act  as  a  spring  or 
cushion  and  use  a  check  valve  at  pump  to 
relieve  pump  from  pressure  of  column  of 
water  when  not  making  up  stroke. 

J.  s.  WOODWARD. 


Spraying  Potatoes. 

This  is  the  third  year  I  have  used  a  four- 
row  automatic  sprayer.  1  have  tried  a 
mixture  sold  by  a  Boston  firm  recommend¬ 
ed  to  kill  bugs  and  prevent  blight.  I  have 
used  Bug  Death,  dissolving  it  and  apply¬ 
ing  according  to  directions;  have  applied 
Paris-green  at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  to  50  gallons  of  water,  which  seemed 
to  be  in  accord  with  the  old  ratio  of  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  to  a  pall  of  water.  But  in  none 
of  these  Instances  were  the  insects  de¬ 
stroyed.  As  the  spray  is  very  fine,  a  bar¬ 
rel  going  over  from  two  to  five  acres,  ac¬ 
cording  to  nozzles  used,  perhaps  the  doses 
were  too  weak  to  kill.  On  using  one  pound 
of  Paris-green  to  a  barrel  of  water  a  very 
small  per  cent  of  the  beetles  perished,  but 
on  trying  two  pounds  of  the  poison  to  each 
barrel  of  water,  using  lime  to  prevent 
bufning.  the  insects,  old  and  young,  were 
destroyed.  Arsenate  of  lead  214  pounds  to 
.50  gallons  of  water  will  destroy  the  young 
insects,  but  kills  few  of  the  old  ones.  It 
goes  nicely  through  the  nozzles,  does  not 
burn  the  vines,  and  takes  quite  a  rain  to 
wash  it  off.  I  tried  the  Bordeaux  Mixture 
one  year,  applying  it  four  times  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Insecticides,  but  we  had  no 
blight  that  year,  and  from  that  experiment 
I  could  determine  little.  One  would  need 
to  go  over  potatoes  twice,  with  such  a 
machine  as  I  have,  thoroughly  to  cover 
the  upper  side  of  the  leaves,  while  the 
under  side,  which  perhaps  needs  covering 
most,  would  still  remain  unprotected.  A 
good  shower  will  wash  the  Bordeaux  Mlx- 
.iire  off.  and  one  must  not  go  over  pota¬ 
toes  when  the  vines  are  so  large  that  they 
are  run  over  by  the  wheels.  With  my 
present  appliances  I  can  easily  and  cheap¬ 
ly  destroy  the  bugs,  but  whether  cover¬ 
ing  the  upper  side  of  potato  leaves  with 
the  Bordeaux  Mixture  will  prevent  blight 
I  cannot  say.  Who  can  tell  us?  a.  e.  b. 

Bridgewater,  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.N.-Y.and  you  will  get  a  quick  rerdy  and 
“a  .square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  Si h  page. 


WHO  CANNOT  BE  GORED. 


Backed  up  by  over  a  third  of  a  century 
of  remarkable  and  uniform  cures,  a  record 
such  as  no  other  remedy  for  the  diseases 
and  weaknessess  peculiar  to  women  ever 
attained,  the  proprietors  and  makers  of 
Dr.  Pierce’s  P'avorite  Prescription  now  feel 
fully  warranted  in  offering  to  pay  $500  in 
legal  money  of  the  United  States,  for  any 
case  of  Leucorrhea,  Female  Weakness, 
Prolapsus,  or  Falling  of  Womb  which  they 
cannot  cure.  All  they  ask  is  a  fair  and 
reasonable  trial  of  their  means  of  cure. 

They  have  the  most  remarkable  record 
of  cures  made  by  this  world-famed  remedy 
ever  placed  to  the  credit  of  any  prepara¬ 
tion  especially  designed  for  the  cure  of 
woman’s  peculiar  ailments. 

A  beautiful  Georgia  lady,  Vice-President  of 
the  Ea.st  End  Palmetto  Club,  of  Savannah,  and 
prominent  socially  there,  relates  the  following 
experience:  "You  certainly  have  produced  the 
finest  medicine  for  suffering  women  that  U  to 
be  had  in  the  country.  I  want  to  recommend 
it  especiallj-  to  mothers.  I  was  seventeen  years 
old  when  my  darling  boy  was  born.  Felt  very 
exhausted  and  weak  for  a  long  time,  and  it 
seemed  I  could  not  get  my  strength  back.  My 
sister-in-law  bought  me  a  bottle  of  Ur.  Pierce’s 
Favorite  Prescription  (after  I  had  tried  several 
of  the  other  remedies  which  are  so  much  ad¬ 
vertised,  and  found  no  relief).  I  had  little  faith 
in  the  medicine  at  the  time  and  was  so  weak 
and  sick  that  I  felt  discouraged,  but  within  a 
week  after  I  had  commenced  taking  your  ‘  Pre¬ 
scription’  I  was  tike  a  different  woman.  New 
life  and  vitality  seemed  to  come  with  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  day,  until,  in  a  few  weeks,  I  was  in  fine 
health,  and  a  happy,  hearty  woman.  My  boy 
Is  now  two  years  old,  and,  thanks  to  3'our  .splen¬ 
did  medicine,  I  am  enjoying  perfect  health.  If 
at  anv  time  I  feel  tired  or  in  need  of  a  tonic,  a 
few  doses  of  your  ‘  Favorite  Prescription  ’  r«^• 
cuperates  me  at  once.  My  address  is  No.  511 
Jones  Street,  East,  Savannah.  Ga. 

Mrs.  Susie  Williams. 
To  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.” 

Accept  no  substitute  for  "Golden  Med¬ 
ical  Discovery.’’  There  is  nothing  "just 
as  good  ’’  for  diseases  of  the  stomach,  blood 
and  lungs. 

The  (Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser, 
1008  large  pages  in  paper  cbvers,  is  sent 
free  on  receipt  of  21  one-cent  stamps  to 
pay  expense  of  mailing  only.  Address 
Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  are  a  ladies’ 
laxative.  No  other  medicine  equals  them 
for  gentleness  and  thoroughness. 


“Justus  good!”  “Just  as  good!”  Did  you  say?  “Just 
a.sgood  as  veterinary  Plxinel”  'Phe  dealer  wlio  tells 
you  this  is  nii.staken.  Ho  does  not  know. 

I’.VCTS  AND  TEST.S  rUOMO  IT! 

Kmery,  Ky.,  April  9, 11)03. 

I  feel  It  my  duty  to  tell  what  Veterinary  Pixine  did 
for  a  horse  of  mine.  Ho  was  out  with  a  knife  between 
llie  fore  legs  3  Inches  deep  and  2  inches  long,  which 
every  minute  would  gap  open.  I  used  Severn  I  dlflerent 
kinds  of  remedies  without  success,  even  to  having 
somostitches  taken.  Nothing  did  any  good  and  it  kept 
swelling  and  became  feverish.  1  ainicst  gave  up 
hopes  of  getting  him  well.  1  saw  your  adv.  and, as  it 
was  the  last  chance,  I  purchase  a  box  at  the  druggists 
and  used  it  as  directed,  and  before  the  bo.x  was  used 
up  tlio  cut  was  entirely  well.  I  intend  to  keep  a  supply 
on  hand  for  emergency  casesif  it  costs  a  dollar  a  box. 
ITease  accept  my  thanks  for  the  good  I  have  received 
from  its  use  and  if  you  choose  you  can  use  iny  name 
and  testimony.  W.  S.  CA.MPBELL,  JSmery,  K.y 


This  penetrating,  stimulating,  soothing,  ab.sorblng, 
antiseptic,  healing  ointment  heals  from  beneath  the 
surface  by  disinfecting  the  parts,  subduing  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  stimulating  health  granulations,  not  by  dry¬ 
ing  and  scabbing,  and  stimulates  growth  of  hair, 
natural  color. 

Makes  quick,  clean  and  healthy  cure;  heals  sting¬ 
ing,  burning,  chronic,  saddle  and  collar  galls,  hopi)lo 
chafes,  !ib  a!es.ses,  inflammatory  sores  and  all  skin 
disease.  It  penetrates,  stimulates,  soothes  and  heals 
while  liorse  works.  Money  refunded  if  it  fails. 

2  oz.  bo.v,  25c.  8  oz.  box,  50c.  5-lb.  package,  W. 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEIV13CAL  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Also  manufacturers  of 


Send  for  our  booklet— a  valuable  treatise  on  the  in¬ 
juries  and  diseases  of  horses  and  tells  why 
“SAVH-TllE-HOllSTS”  WILL  POSITIVELY  AND 
PERMANENTLY  CUKE.  Bone  and  Bog  Spavin, 
'I'horoughpln,  Ringbone  (except  low  ringbone),  Curb, 
Splint,  Capped  Hock,  WindpulT,  Shoo  Boil,  Weak  and 
Sprained  Tendon  and  all  Lameness, 

Give  full  particulars  as  to  your  case— give  Veteri¬ 
narian’s  diagnosis  if  ho  is  competent;  inform  us 
fully  as  to  the  age,  development,  location  of  swelling, 
lameness,  action  and  previous  treatment — and  we  will 
advise  you  frankly  as  to  the  possibilities  of  “Save- 
the-Horso’. 

PEK  BOTTLE. 


written  guarantee  with  every  bottle  given  under  our 
seal  and  signature,  constructed  solely  to  satisfy  and 
protect  you  fully.  Need  of  second  bottle  is  almost 
improbable,  except  in  rarest  of  cases. 

$5  at  all  druggists  and  dealers  or  sent  express  paid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  TrOy,  N.  Y. 
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COOD  POINTS  OF  SHORT-HORNS. 

Will  you  toll  us  some  of  the  good 
points  you  claim  for  the  Short-horn  cattle 
as  beef  animals?  Some  of  our  eastern 
farmers  are  thinking  seriously  of  seeding 
down  i)arts  of  their  farm  and  pasturing 
■cattle,  as  the  farm  labor  problem  is  such 
that  tliey  are  quite  discouraged  over  rais¬ 
ing  farm  crops.  These  men  will,  we 
think,  look  over  various  breeds  of  cattle 
with  some  care,  and  will  want  to  get  the 
animals  which  will  respond  quickest  to 
good  pastures  and  feed. 

You  ask  me  why  I  prefer  Short-horn 
cattle  to  other  breeds.  The  primary  rea¬ 
son  is  that  a  Short-horn  is  good  in  every 
way  you  want  him;  good  for  beef,  good 
for  milk,  good  for  butter,  and  good  for 
cheese.  Short-horns  are  the  only  breed 
of  cattle  that  1  know  anything  about 
combining  all  these  good  qualities. 

Plattsourg,  Mo.  w.  t.  clay. 

I  think  Short-horn  cattle  are  the  best 
for  the  general  farmer.  They  are  pre¬ 
eminently  a  beef  animal,  a  large  per 
cent  of  them,  and  will  respond  to  good 
care  second  to  none.  Should  you  want 
a  good  milch  cow,  plenty  of  them  are 
fine  milkers,  and  when  dried  off  will  lay 
on  flesh  rapidly  and  put  it  in  the  right 
place.  E.  C.  ITOEEAND. 

Milton,  Iowa. 

The  Short-horns  will  undoubtedly  im¬ 
prove  any  breed  of  cattle  that  they  may 
be  crossed  on.  They  respond  quickly 
to  good  feed  and  attention,  and  while 
they  are  as  hardy  as  any  of  the  beef 
breeds  they  will  more  than  repay  any 
extra  feed  or  attention  that  is  bestowed 
upon  them.  The  cows,  as  a  rule,  are 
heavy  milkers,  and  when  dry  and  turn¬ 
ed  on  good  grass  quickly  fatten  and 
often  without  other  feed  get  fat;  they 
are  good  mothers,  kind  and  gentle. 

Marshall,  Mo.  j.  k.  kino. 

The  Short-horn  breed  is  the  oldest  and 
most  widely  known  of  all  the  beef 
breeds.  There  are  over  four  times  as 
many  of  them  recorded  every  year  as 
there  are  of  all  other  beef  breeds  com¬ 
bined;  more  than  four  times  as  many 
of  them  pass  through  the  sale  ring  an¬ 
nually,  and  usually  at  better  prices.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  the  friends  of 
the  other  breeds  blow  their  horn  long 
and  loud  the  above  facts  clearly  prove 
the  great  popularity  of  the  Short-horns. 
Using  the  language  of  Senator  W.  A. 
Harris:  “Rival  breeds  may  come  and  go, 
the  recipients  of  a  short-lived  fancy,  but 
the  Short-horn  goes  on  forever.”  Our 
claim  for  the  Short-horns  is  that  they 
are  fully  equal  to  any  other  breed  for 
beef  alone,  and  in  addition  to  this  they 
are  most  excellent  milk  and  butter  cat¬ 
tle,  thus  making  them  preeminently  the 
farmer’s  cow.  They  are  also  more  docile 
than  any  of  the  other  beef  breeds. 

Morning  Sun,  la.  a.  Alexander. 

It  would  be  very  hard  for  farmers  in 
New  York  State  to  get  accustomed  to 
keeping  a  cow  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  raise  the  calf.  They  have  fol¬ 
lowed  dairying  too  long  for  that.  Then 
why  not  try  a  dual-purpose  cow?  No 
other  breed  can  stand  against  the  Short¬ 
horn  for  one  moment  in  that  capacity. 

I  am  willing  to  admit  (but  very  few 
Short-horn  breeders  will)  that  for  a 
butcher’s  beast  pure  and  simple  there  is 
no  perceptible  difference  between  the 
Short-horn,  Hereford  and  Angus.  Each 
has  won  over  the  others  in  the  beef 
market,  and  in  the  show  ring  of  the 
various  fairs  over  the  country.  But  in 
the  dairy  department  the  Short-horn 
stands  supreme;  the  only  breed  among 
the  beef  breeds  that  had  the  nerve  to 
compete  with  the  dairy  cattle  at  the 
World’s  Fair,  and  there  with  everything 
to  content  against,  It  made  a  very  credit¬ 
able  showing,  As  regards  beef  aai  beef 
only  I  will  »ay  perhaps  (thou^  I  will 


not  admit  it)  the  Hereford  may  surpass 
in  the  arid  districts  of  the  Southwest, 
the  Angus  in  the  bleak  hills  and  moun¬ 
tains  of  Montana,  but  in  the  good  rich, 
succulent  pastures  of  old  New  York  no 
breed  on  earth  will  equal  the  Short¬ 
horn.  You  will  get  more  flesh,  more 
size,  more  milk  from  the  Short-horn 
than  from  any  other  breed.  And  I  would 
advise  your  friend  not  to  go  fashion 
crazy  in  pedigree,  but  buy  good  indi¬ 
viduals  that  have  come  down  through 
good  hands,  whether  Scotch  Butes  or 
the  good  old  American  sorts.  Be  care¬ 
ful  in  the  selection  of  a  bull  to  head  the 
herd;  the  best  is  none  too  good. 

Webster  City,  la.  f.  a.  Edwards. 


COMBINING  SHEEP  AND  DAIRY. 

I  think  this  combination  an  excellent 
idea,  easy  and  profitable,  if  you  leave 
the  cows  out  entirely.  Why  be  tied  to  a 
cow  eight  days  in  the  week,  when  life 
is  so  short  and  the  hired  help  question 
is  so  perplexing,  and  good  wives  are 
worth  too  much  to  be  made  into  dairy 
maids?  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
sheep  I  think  it  all  right,  for  they  will 
grow  fat  and  rob  the  cows  when  pas¬ 
tured  together.  If  sheep  are  used  as 
bush  and  weed  killers  after  the  cows  I 
think  it  a  good  way  to  keep  the  farm 
clean  and  looking  nice.  As  to  breed, 
any  grade,  coarse-wool,  with  a  Tunis 
(of  course),  and  raise  Winter  lambs.  I 
do  not  know  the  average  size  of  dairy 
farms,  but  if  one  must  keep  cows  20  or 
25  sheep  to  100  acres,  but  they  require 
almost  as  much  attention  as  200,  so  sell 
the  cows  and  keep  the  sheep. 

Orleans  Co..  N.  Y.  clark  allis. 

The  farm  1  now  live  on,  and  all  of  the 
farms  in  this  county,  were  farmed  with 
cattle  and  sheep  at  same  time  back  in 
the  sixties.  Now  there  are  scarcely  any 
sheep  to  be  found  here.  Two  reasons 
may  be  given;  most  of  the  fences  are 
poor,  rail  fences  and  barbed  wire,  or  all 
fencing  has  been  built  for  cattle.  The 
greatest  trouble  has  been  with  dogs 
killing,  wounding  and  destroying  the 
flocks  late  in  the  Fall.  I  would  advise 
putting  small  flocks  of  sheep  with  cov/s 
or  put  a  few  Jersey  heifers  with  horns 
on  with  sheep  to  protect  from  dogs. 
The  kind  of  sheep  I  have  had  with  cat¬ 
tle  were  the  fine-wooled  or  half-blood 
Merino,  as  they  stand  all  kinds  of 
weather  better  than  open-wooled  sheep. 
Some  would  want  a  larger  sheep,  as  the 
money  is  in  lambs,  but  there  is  one 
thing  sure;  the  farmer  and  his  land  will 
be  richer  with  a  small  flock  of  sheep  of 
either  coarse  or  fine-wooled  breeds. 

Pennsylvania.  n. 

My  advice  would  depend  upon  the 
man.  The  person  who  likes  to  care  for 
sheep  and  lambs  is  sure  to  succeed.  The 
profits  of  the  business  are  in  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  flock.  It  is  here  where 
the  shepherd’s  good  attention  and  kind 
care  count  in  dollars.  The  hilly  or 
rough  farm  is  best  adapted  for  sheep 
pasture.  A  person  not  accustomed  to 
the  care  of  sheep  would  be  surprised  to 
see  the  difference  in  the  fleeces  of  the 
same  breeds  pastured  on  high  hilly  or 
low  flat  land.  Limestone  soils,  while 
for  many  reasons  peculiarly  suited  to 
sheep  raising,  have  a  tendency  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  harshness  in  wool  than  that 
from  sheep  pastured  on  clay  or  gravel 
soils.  The  sheep  is  the  plant  scavenger 
of  the  farm,  through  its  dainty  nibbling 
of  herbage.  We  might  suppose  its  likes 
were  few  and  dislikes  many,  yet  every 
plant  at  some  period  of  its  growth  seems 
palatable.  If  sufficient  number  of  sheep 
are  kept  on  one  field  for  any  length  of 
time  every  species  of  bush  and  brier  is 
entirely  destroyed,  I  think  that  the 
gra4«  Southdown  is  beat  tor  wool  gad 


early  lambs;  the  fleeces  average  seven 
pounds,  the  weight  of  lambs  at  birth  be¬ 
ing  IVz  pounds.  Cows  and  sheep  should 
have  separate  pastures  in  Summer;  in 
Winter  sheep  should  have  dry  cold  quar¬ 
ters  with  a  run  in  an  open  shed.  A 
warm  stable  that  is  suited  for  cows 
would  be  injurious  to  sheep.  At  the 
birth  of  a  lamb  care  should  be  taken  to 
see  that  the  weakly  lamb  has  nourish¬ 
ment  and  dry  feet;  he  will  stand  and 
thrive  if  the  quarters  are  cold.  The 
butcher  pays  fancy  prices  for  the  March 
lambs.  The  rule  is  five  sheep  will  eat 
as  much  as  one  cow;  one  man  will  do 
the  work  of  caring  for  100  sheep  easier 
than  two  men  can  care  for  20  cows. 
There  is  one  risk  In  the  sheep  business 
that  is  hard  to  overcome,  that  is  loss 
from  dogs  worrying  or  killing  sheep. 
This  Summer  I  shall  try  this  plan;  in¬ 
stead  of  trying  to  collect  damages  from 
owners  of  dogs  I  shall  notify  the  town 
assessors,  then  perhaps  the  taxpayers 
will  help  to  shoot  roaming  and  tramping 
dogs.  Sheep  are  subject  at  all  times  to 
attacks  of  ticks.  Wherever  these  ani¬ 
mals  are  kept  there  should  be  a  dipping 
tank  ready  for  use  at  any  time.  At 
shearing  time  the  ticks  leave  the  sheep 
and  pass  to  the  iambs.  The  lambs 
should  then  be  dipped.  The  late  Col. 
Curtis,  who  20  odd  years  ago  was  a 
worker  in  the  farmers’  institutes,  recom¬ 
mended  shearing  sheep  in  the  month  of 
April.  I  have  followed  his  advice  with 
good  results.  Opinions  with  regard  to 
the  amount  of  water  necessary  for  sheep 
vary  more  than  with  any  domestic  ani¬ 
mal  I  know.  Mr.  Miller,  of  Canada, 
who  has  had  large  experience  with  Eng¬ 
lish  mutton  sheep  writes  (in  Wisconsin 
Bulletin  No.  7),  that  wherever  sheep  are 
fed  so  that  they  will  not  drink  water 
they  are  fed  in  nearly  the  proper  man¬ 
ner;  as  with  horses  and  cows  so  with 
sheep.  The  eye  of  the  master  fattens 
his  cattle,  says  a  German  adage. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  d.  w.  miller. 


Some  Virginia  Methods.— We  secured  a 
line  crop  of  Crimson  clover  hay,  part 
mixed  with  oats  and  part  with  wheat.  I 
like  the  wheat  best,  as  it  holds  up  the 
clover  better.  Clover  was  two  feet  high, 
wheat  three.  1  think  it  cut  all  of  three 
tons  per  acre.  We  have  enough  hay  to 
winter  our  stock  and  the  ground  all 
plowed  and  planted  except  the  part  that 
we  ke^  for  late  potatoes  to  be  planted 
about  July  1.  By  plowing  as  soon  as  hay 
was  off  1  was  able  to  take  advantage  of 
the  first  rain  and  plant  corn,  cow  peas  and 
peanuts,  and  get  them  in  nearly  as  soon 
as  the  man  who  left  his  land  bare  all 
Winter,  and  it  is  better  than  it  was  in 
spite  of  two  to  three  tons  of  clover  re¬ 
moved,  but  I  find  one  must  put  on  the 
chemicals  to  keep  land  in  heart  with  this 
heavy  cropping.  I  make  one  acre  of  my 
land  worth  two,  but  it  makes  lots  of  work  in 
May;  haying,  plowing,  planting  and  berry¬ 
picking  all  at  once.  a.  f.  a. 

Virginia. 


Chloro-Naptholeum  is  the  progressive 
sheep  grow'cr’s  standby.  1 1  will  not  make 
the  .sheep  sick,  it  will  not  injure  the  wool. 
In  fact,  it  stimulates  the  skin  and  causes 
a  better  wmol  growth.  Used  as  directed, 
it  is  a  guaranteed  cure  for  itch,  scab,  tick, 
lice  and  other  parasitic  diseases.  It’s 
also  a  cure  for  contagious  abortion.  From 
a  single  gallon,  costing  only  SI.. 50,  you 
can  make  many  gallons  of  the  strongest, 
safest  and  most  effective  dip  known  to 
.science.  Address,  The  West  Disinfecting 
Co.,  Inc.,  4  E.  59th  St.,  New  York. 

We  quote  all  customers  of  Chloro-Nap¬ 
tholeum  Dip  special  rates  on  sheep  dip¬ 
ping  tanks,  so  low  in  price  that  everyone 
can  afford  to  buy  them. 


Chloro-Naptholeum 


Spavifi 

Ovirb 

Spliivl' 


Cure  These  Blemishes 
Also  RinKbone,  hard  or  soft 
enlargements.  Sweeny,  Knee- 
8prang,Fi8tulaBnd  Poll  Evil. 
Slight  cost  and  certain  cures. 
Two  big  booklets  telling  how  i 
to  do  it  sent  free.Write today.  | 
FhKJIING  BROS.,  ChrmUb, 

232  Colon  BtoekYarda, Chicago, IIL 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.N.-Y.and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee 8th  page. 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Rlfton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  T. 


roR  HOLSTEiN  CfXTTLE 

Good  ones,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  Bulls 
ready  for  service. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DELLIIURST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Caive.s 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

B.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  jStreet,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


PRESENl  BARGAINS  Friesian  Bull  Calves 

and  Scotch  Colli"  Pups.  Apply  promptly. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.T. 

FIVE  CHOICE  ANGUS  BULLS 

M.  II.  RINK,  Jonnertowu,  .Sonier.sct  Co  ,  Pa. 


GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF  FOR  SALE 

C.  W.  BENDER,  Elk  Lick,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 

The  highly  bred  Guernsey  Bull,  “■Golden  Glow,"  4 
years  old.  Registered  No.  6779.  Price,  $100,  if  sold  at 
once,  f.  o.  b.  Also,  his  son,  2  months  old,  $,50.  Will 
register  before  delivering.  Sire  “  Golden  Glow, ”6779; 
dam  “Zit-ka-la,”  12921;  a  superior  butter  cow.  Also, 
a  fine  two  months  old  bull,  $26.  Sire  “Golden  Glow.” 
Dam,  a  6  per  cent  butter-fat  Jersey  cow. 

Address  “S.  S.,”  Camden,  Del. 


PflR  Qhl  E— Red,  polled  bull,  “Eclipse,”  No.  8102; 
run  OMLL  recorded  In  the  Red  Polled  Herd  Book 
of  America,  Volume  13.  Three  years  old  and  a  fine 
animal.  Sire,  Dexter.  H.  B.  6171;  dam,  Cora,  H.  B. 
9225.  For  further  particular.s.  write 

RAYMOND  MORTON,  Bangor,  Mich. 

D  ^  A  I  P  ^rehred  Devon  Calves 
■  at  reasonable  prices. 

B.  J.  WIGHTMAN,  West  Eaton,  N.  T, 


dALC  Berkehlr-  BoarS;  rea^  for  Mrv 
rite  your  wants  or  come. 

B.  H.  HALL:  Stanley,  N.  T.,  B.  V.  B.  1, 


RorhchlrOC~®®®*'  ^'hgllsh  and  American  blood. 
UOI  noilll  Co  c.  M.  Abbb,309  Broadway,  New  York 


Ohio  Farm  Berkshires 

Boars  fit  for  Service.  Young  Bows  bred,  and  fine 
lot  of  Spring  Pigs. 

M.  L.  &  H.  H.  BENHAM,  Le  Roy,  O. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  BerRsRires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  W rite  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  If  not 
satisfactory ;  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Eroildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  “rS; 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  Imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester, Mich 


lrnffr^%d  YORKSHIRES 

The  small  York  grown  up;  the  best  white  hog;  easy 
keeping  and  prolific.  Young  stock  for  sale. 

LAKE  GROVE  FARM,  Madison,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


O  bred.  Also  Scotch  Collie  Pups.  All  stock  first- 
class.  Prices  right.  W.  A.  LOTHERS,  Lack,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 

(7  700  Big  White  Beauties,  bred  to  lay  Big  White  Eggs; 
nine  years  developing  the  strain.  WHITE  &  RICE. 
Box  A,  Vorktown,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 
bred.  A.  j.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wis.’ 


COnTPU  pni  I  |C— Pedigreed  Pups.  Also  one  fine 
OuUlun  UULLIL  trained  dog,  18  months  old. 
Guaranteed.  F.  C.  SMITH  &  SON,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


varieties.  Any  amennt  Poultry,  Eggs,  Pigeons 
(U4  Hares.  Guide  desc.  60-page  book,  lOo. 

!.  A  BHRGEY,  Box  8  TeUord  Pa 


NO  MORE  BLIND  HORSES.— ForSpeclflcOph* 
thalmia.  Moon  Blindness,  and  other  Sore  Byes, 
BARRY  CO.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  have  a  sure  cure. 


New  York  State  Veterinary  College 

of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Free  tuition  to  New  York  State  students.  BxtendeJ. 
announcement.  Address 

Prof.  JAMBS  LAW,  F.R.C.V.8.,  Director. 


SQUABS  PAY 

Easier,  need  attention  onlv  part  of 
time,  bring  big  prices.  Raised  In  one 
month.  Money-makers  for  poultry- 
men,  farmers, women.  Send  for  FREE 
BOOlvLE  r  and  learn  this  rich  home 
industry.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB 
CO.,  4A  Friend  Street.  Boston.  .Mass. 


nr jiYIl  yn  i  inr  on  hens  and  chicks 
UCA  In  lULIllC  64-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  I.  AM  BERT, Box  SOT,  Apponaug,  K.  I 


RATTLE  KOMFORT 

The  unrivalled  Insecticide  and  disinfectant,  protects 
stock  from  files,  thereby  increasing  profits.  Two  gal¬ 
lon  can  and  Sprayer,  $2.  Satisfaction,  or  money 
Agents  wanted.  KATtle  KomfobtOo.,  Columbus, N.J 


Comfort 


A  RELIABLE  ARTICLE. 

Keeps  CojTB,  Hoysea,  etc.  Comfort¬ 
able  io  fiy  time.  Bold  by  Beedsmen 
and  Merohants.  For  pamphlet  write 

HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT  WORKS, 

$'ifhklU*(>tt']9b49onf  IN* 
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OREEN  CLOVER  IN  THE  SILO. 

On  page  462  B.  J.  C.,  WillinK  N.  Y., 
asked  about  cutting  clover  into  the  silo. 
I  must  take  some  exceptions  to  Mr. 
Cook’s  answer,  from  my  own  experience. 
Mr.  Cook  says:  “You  cannot  put  the 
clover  in  too  green.”  That  answer  is 
very  misleadirg:  everyone  knows  that 
green  clover,  that  is,  before  bloom, 
would  make  poor  silage.  He  may  not 
have  meant  immature  clover,  but  should 
have  so  stated,  for  it  is  from  my  own 
experience  possible  to  put  in  the  silo 
clover  cut  when  in  bloom,  without  cut¬ 
ting  and  without  the  use  of  water.  Do 
not  let  it  wilt  at  all,  but  put  direct  into 
the  silo  as  fast  as  cut  In  the  field,  and 
the  more  it  is  tramped  the  better.  If 
the  silo  is  a  small  one.  say  50  tons,  you 
can  be  a  week  in  filling  it  if  you  put  in 
some  every  day  and  tramp  hard.  How¬ 
ever,  I  would  rather  have  it  cut  fine,  es¬ 
pecially  if  one  wants  to  fill  rapidly,  and 
for  the  ease  of  handling  when  feeding, 
blit  to  do  it  cheaply  and  without  any 
extra  help  it  can  be  put  in  whole  with¬ 
out  any  more  loss  than  any  other  silage 
cinp  if  the  same  precautions  are  taken, 
and  any  silage  crop  must  be  properly 
liandled  to  have  good  and  wholesome 
feed.  Mr.  Cook  rightly  says  we  should 
keep  in  mind  that  silage  for  Immediate 
use  should  have  the  same  attention  that 
we  give  for  Winter  feed.  The  only  poor 
stuff  we  had  was  what  we  let  wilt 
through  the  noon  hour  and  put  on  top, 
using  water  with  it  besides.  My  rule  is 
to  cut  clover  or  mixed  grass  when  in 
bloom,  follow  the  mower  with  the  rake: 
follow  the  rake  with  the  wagon,  and 
take  direct  to  the  silo,  no  matter  If  you 
put  it  in  whole  or  run  it  through  the 
cutter.  I  cannot  see  the  use  of  drying 
out  moisture  and  then  again  adding  it, 
neither  would  I  stop  for  dew  in  the 
morning,  especially  if  the  clover  is  quite 
mature.  My  experience  of  last  year  will 
lead  me  to  try  it  again  this  year  if  we 
can  get  a  second  cutting,  for  the  first 
cutting  must  be  very  light.  I  shall 
commence  cutting  the  last  week  of  June, 
weather  permitting.  a.  d.  b. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 


HORSE  AND  COW  QUESTIONS. 

Swelling  in  Cow's  Udder. 

One  of  my  cows  (five  years  old)  has  a 
bunch  In  her  udder  between  the  two  front 
teats.  Tt  is  about  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg, 
feels  gristly  or  muscular.,  Tt  appeared  after 
her  last  calving  three  weeks  ago.  Tt  does 
not  interfere  with  the  flow  of  milk  and  is 
not  sore.  What  can  I  do  for  it?  c.  n.  f. 

Marion,  N.  Y. 

Thg  trouble  is  a  fatty  tumor  in  your 
cow’s  udder.  Let  it  alone  as  long  as  it 
does  not  trouble  the  cow.  It  is  not  like¬ 
ly  to  hurt  her. 

Cows  Falling  Off  in  Milk. 

What  Is  the  cause  of  cows  not  milking 
as  well  on  some  farms  as  others?  This 
came  to  my  notice  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
and  T  want  to  know  the  reason  of  it.  The 
cows  looked  well,  were  in  good  condition, 
hut  failed  to  produce  as  much  milk  as  they 
had  on  another  farm  the  year  before.  The 
soil  of  the  farm  is  of  a  clayey  nature.  Can 
anything  be  done  with  this  farm  to  make 
It  produce  more  milk  per  cow?  Do  you 
think  liming  the.  soil  and  soiling  the  cows 
would  help  matters?  t.  e.  r. 

Clinton,  N.  Y. 

It  is  a  fact  that  cows  will  give  more 
milk  upon  some  farms  than  upon  oth¬ 
ers.  I  wms  for  many  years  interested  in 
a  farm  about  four  miles  from  where  I 
live.  The  cows  were  frequently  changed 
from  home  to  this  place,  and  returned; 
seldom  did  they  fail  to  give  more  milk 
upon  the  above  mentioned  farm.  Extra 
grain  would  make  up  the  deficiency.  All 
the  farms  in  that  immediate  vicinity  are 
reputed  for  a  large  flow  of  milk.  I  have 
but  one  explanation  to  offer,  viz.,  that 
the  grass  contains  more  easily  digestible 
food  nutrients;  perhaps  we  might  say 
the  crops  were  more  concentrated,  just 
as  short,  quickly-grown  grass  is  more 
concentrated  than  full-grown  mature 
Plante,  June  pasture  will  always  pro¬ 
duce  more  milk  than  eotllni;  upon  aay 


mature  plant  that  I  ever  fed.  Yes,  extra 
food  will  assist  you,  more  particularly 
grain  food.  I  would  not  be  understood 
as  saying  that  this  was  parallel  to  your 
case.  Cows  do  not  always  do  equally 
well;  there  are  many  causes.  If  the 
case  was  mine  I  should  first  add  a  grain 
ration.  Very  many  combinations  can  be 
made.  I  am  now  feeding  corn  meal  and 
cotton-seed  meal  three  to  one,  and  the 
flow  of  milk  and  condition  of  the  cows 
is  satisfactory.  The  grass  keeps  the 
bowels  in  ideal  condition,  which  makes 
the  cotton  seed  a  safe  feed.  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  tell  you  what  to  do  to  the  soil  to 
increase  the  milk  flow,  unless,  of  course, 
it  was  a  case  of  insufficient  food.  Maybe 
the  farm  did  not  produce  enough,  and 
the  cows  were  poorly  fed.  If  so  put  on 
fertilizer,  cultivate  feed  grain,  draw  ma¬ 
nure  direct  to  the  field,  and  a  number 
of  such  things  that  you  know  as  well  as 
I.  If  the  soil  is  acid,  which  you  can  de¬ 
termine  by  the  use  of  blue  litmus  paper, 
then  add  1,500  to  2,000  pounds  of  lime  to 
the  acre.  h.  e.  c. 

Horse  With  Cough. 

I  have  a  very  valuable  horse  that  has 
had  a  slight  cough  for  some  time,  perhaps 
four  months.  Tt  seems  to  be  getting  worse. 
Sometimes  he  wiil  cough  but  once  and 
only  occasionally  again  will  cough  three 
or  four  times  and  repeat  It  after  an  in¬ 
terval.  T  can  detect  no  sign  of  heaves,  yet 
fear  it  might  be  a  symptom.  T  have  had 
considerable  experience  with  heaves,  al¬ 
ways  feed  moistened  hay,  and  am  verj' 
careful  about  watering,  etc.  The  horse  is 
eight  years  old  and  in  the  best  of  health. 
I  don’t  like  that  cough  and  fear  it  may 
mean  something  else.  h.  s.  w. 

Tiysander,  N.  T. 

Your  horse  has  probably  some  irrita¬ 
tion  of  the  throat.  ^Blister  his  throat 
with  equal  parts  of  turpentine,  aqua 
ammonia  and  raw  linseed  oil.  Apply 
this  freely  to  the  throat  until  a  good 
blister  is  formed.  Skip  a  week  and  ap¬ 
ply  again. 


Rack  Tai.k  Arout  Ferret.s.— T  must  take 
exception  to  the  recent  article.  “Raising 
Ferrets  for  Business’’  (page  447).  The 
writer  is  all  right  in  saying  that  they  be¬ 
long  to  the  Weasel  family,  but  when  he 
talks  of  their  origin  he  gets  beyond  his 
depth.  He  says  “they  were  originally  of 
a  whitish  color  with  pink  eyes.  In  an  early 
day  they  were  crossed  wuth  the  fltchet 
(which  is  only  another  name  for  the  Euro¬ 
pean  polecat),  which  gave  them  the  dark 
color.”  Now  the  reverse  is  true  about  the 
ferret,  as  it  is  with  all  other  albinos:  the 
original  type  were  dark  and  the  white  ones 
that  are  true  albinos  are  sports  of  the 
original  type.  Tf  that  were  true,  as  he 
says,  that  they  were  crossed  with  the  pole¬ 
cat,  the  offspring  would  be  hybrids  or 
mules  and  sterile,  without  the  ability  of 
reproducing  themselves.  Then  he  says 
“they  are  very  playful  and  make  fine  pets” 
Such  .statements  should  not  get  into  The 
R.  N.-Y.  There  is  not  a  more  vicious  or 
stupid  animal  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Of  course,  they  can  be  made  tame  by  fre¬ 
quent  handling,  but  you  never  can  take 
any  chances  with  them,  as  they  possess 
neither  local  nor  per.sonal  attachment.  Tt 
doe.sn’t  make  any  difference  how  long  you 
may  have  a  ferret  or  how  much  you  have 
used  it;  let  it  get  out  and  away  It  goes, 
looking  for  something  to  kill,  and  It  would 
never  think  of  coming  back.  If  It  had 
been  handled  much  anyone  could  go  and 
pick  it  up,  but  if  not  it  would  bite  savagely 
anyone  who  would  put  his  hand  on  it. 

TTarvard  Med.  School.  jamks  skilpetm. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING. 


T,andscape  Oardening.  Waugh . 50 

Landscape  Gardening.  T,ong . 50 

Picturesque  Gardens.  PTenderson .  2.50 

Hedges  and  Windbreaks.  Powell . 50 

The  Farmstead.  T.  P.  Roberta .  1.25 

How  to  Plant  a  Place.  Long . 10 

Handkerchief  Garden.  Barnard . 10 

Lessons  with  Plants.  Bailey . 1.10 

Plant  Breeding.  Bailey . 1.00 

Story  of  Plants.  Grant  Allen . 40 

li'amlllar  Trees  and  Their  Leaves. 

Matthews  .  1.85 

The  Rose.  Ellwanger .  1,25 

How  to  Know  Wild  Flowers.  Dana _ 2.00 

How  to  Grow  Cut  Flowers.  Hunt . 2.00 

Violet  Culture.  Galloway .  1.50 

Tnsects  Injurious  to  Staple  Crops.  San¬ 
derson  .  1.60 

Economic  Entomology,  J.  B,  Smith.,,  .?.60 
Spraying  of  Plante,  Loderaftu,..,.,.,,,  1.00 

Story  of  Germ  Life.  H.  W.  Conn . 46 

Handbook  of  Coarerofttlos.  P«abodr*>!  .W 


Mistakes  in  Writing  Engiish.  Bigelow..  .50 

Book  of  Synonyms.  Campbell . 50 

Fumigation  Methods.  W.  G.  Johnson..  l.OC 

Accidents  and  Emergencies . 10 

The  Soil.  F.  H.  ICing . 75 

How  Crops  Grow.  S.  W.  Johnson . 1.50 

How  Crops  Feed.  S.  W.  Johnson . 1.50 

Modification  of  Plants  by  Climate . 10 

Fertility  of  the  Land.  Roberts . 1.25 

Fertilizers.  Voorhees  . 1.00 

Talks  on  Manures.  Harris . 1.60 

Manures,  Making  and  Handling. 

Sempers  . 40 

Garden  Making.  Hunn  and  Bailey . 1.00 

Horticulturist’s  Rule  Book.  Bailey . 75 

Forcing  Book.  Bailey . 1.00 

Nursery  Book.  Bailey . 1.00 

Young  Market  Gardener.  Greiner . 60 

New  Rhubarb  Culture.  Morse . 60 

Asparagus  Culture.  Hexamer . BO 

The  Cauliflower.  Crozler .  1.00 

Cabbages.  Gregory  . 30 

Onions.  Gregory  . 30 

The  New  Horticulture.  Strlngfellow...  .60 

The  American  Carnation.  Ward . 3.60 

Farm  Poultry.  G.  C.  Watson .  1.25 

The  Domestic  Sheep.  H.  Stewart . 1.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding.  Henry .  2.00 

Feeding  of  Animals.  Jordan . 1.25 

Animal  Breeding.  Thomas  Shaw .  1.50 

Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser.  Law....  3.00 

Milk  and  Its  Products.  Wing .  1.00 

Milk  Making  and  Marketing . lo 

Harris  on  the  Pig .  l.oo 

Swine  Husbandry.  Coburn . 1.50 

Soiling  and  Ensilage.  Peer . 1.00 

A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture.  Root .  1.25 

Life  of  the  Bee.  Maeterlinck .  1.40 

Principles  of  Fruit-Growing.  Bailey....  1.25 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas . 2.50 

Pruning  Book.  Bailey . 1.50 

Bush  Fruits.  Card .  1.50 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture.  Waugh . 1.50 

Field  Notes  on  Apple  Culture.  Bailey..  ,75 
Fruit  Harvesting  and  Marketing. 

Waugh  .  1.00 

Canning  and  Preserving.  Young . 10 

How  to  Plan  the  Home  Grounds.  Par¬ 
sons  .  1.00 

Home  Science  Cook  Book . 1.11 

Farmers’  Business  Hand  Book,  Roberts,  l.oo 

The  Book  of  Corn,  Myrick . 1.50 

Principles  of  Animal  Nutrition.  Armsby.  4.00 

Home  Floriculture,  Rexford .  1.00 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden,  Mrs.  Ely...  1.75 

Our  Benevolent  Feudalism,  Ghent . 1.25 

Real  Things  of  Nature,  Holden . 66 

Ginseng,  M.  G.  Kalns . 50 

The  Soil,  F.  H.  King . 75 

The  New  Onion  Culture,  Greiner . 50 


MONEY! 


Cows  will  give  16  to  20  per 
cent  more  milk  if  protected 
from  the  torture  of  'flies  with 


CHILD’S  SO~BOS"SO  KILFLY. 

Kills  flies  and  all  ln.sects:  protects  horses  as  well 
as  cows.  Perfectly  harmless  to  man  and  beast 
Rapidly  applied  with  Child’s  Electric  Sprayer. 
30  to  50  cows  sprayed  in  a  few  minutes.  A  true 
antiseptic;  keeps  stables,  chicken  houses,  pig 
pens  in  a  perfectly  sanitary  condition. 

Ask  forOblld'8  SO-BOS-SO  or  send  $2  for  l-gal-can  and 
Spraver  compleio,  Ex.  pd.  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

CHAS.  H.  CHILDS  &  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers, 
24  LaFayette  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Shoo-Fly  jg 


THE  ‘ 
ANIMALS' 
FRIEND 


This  coTT  was 
a  terror  to 
milk  prior  to 
.  using  cents 

■  ■“***  worth  of  Shoo-Fly,  Had  it 
Ticeti  used  earlier,  she  would  not  have  lost 
milk  and  flesh  to  iheamouutof  Sit. 00.  Tho 
othercow  was  protected  early  and  continued 
^  togive  18 qU. of  niilkdaily  through  fly-tlmc. 
IS  tho  original  stock  protector  u.scd  by  the  sanio 
dairy*men  since  1885,  after  testing  imitations.  1 1  prevents  contagi¬ 
ous  abortion  and  other  diseases*  cures  all  sores,  scratches,  skin 
diseases,  hoof  ailments,  etc.  NO  LICE  in  poultry  houseorany 
place  it  is  sprayed.  Beware  of  imitations  that  last  only  a  fevr 
hours  and  make  sores.  If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  Shoo-Fly 
(made  In  Philadelphia,  Pa.,)  send  us  fl.OO  for  latest  ImproveiJ 
Three  Tube  Sprayer  and  enough  Shoo-Fly  to  protect  200  cowa. 
Cash  returned  if  cows  are  notyirotected. 

SHOO-FLY  MF’G.  CO.  1 005  Fairmount  Ave.,  Phlla..Pk 


A  Miik  Cooler 


Is  a  device  for  cooling  milk  quickly 
just  after  it  is  taken  from  the  cow 

JThe  object  is  to  expose  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  it  to  the  air,  thus  cooling 
'it  and  driving  out  all  bad  odors 
and  germs  which  spofl  nuik 

quickly  and  reduce  lt«  vs.'ue. 


The  PerMloji  !lfi|k  CMei-  and 

does  this  quicker  and  better  than  any  other* 

Send  Tor  priced  abd  free  circulars. 

I.  R.  ttwis,  M«a(r.  B.>  4.  1«.  V, 


TUBULAR 

Scream 

separator! 


Buckets,  I 
Buckets,  ■ 

A  Multitude 
Buckets. 

Buckets  full 
of  radish  grat-I 
ers,  buckets  full  of  discs, 
buckets  full  of  vanes, 
buckets  full  of  blades,  buck¬ 
ets  full  of  contraptions.  All  j 
separators  have  these '  ‘buck¬ 
et  bowls”  except  just  one, the  I 
Tubular;  a  distinct  type,  an  ' 
i  mproved  separator  entirely  ] 
different  from  all  others. 

Simple,  convenient,  safe, 
durable  and  efficient.  Skims  closer  and  re¬ 
quires  less  power  to  run  than  nny  other 
separator.  Free  catalogue  No,  153- 
THE  SHARPLES  CO..  P.  M.  SHARPIES. 

Chicago,  Illinois.  West  Chtstsr,  Pa. 


The  EMPIRE 

The  En«y  Itnnnlng  Kind. 
^Ul  fflTd  better  BatlsfacUon,  make  jou  more 
monej  and  last  longer  than  anj  <ther.  Our 


book  BbowB  whj.  Send  for  It. 

Empire  Cream  Separator  Co. 
1  ^  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 


DeLaIuL 

CreahSerapmtors 

For  twenty  years  the  World’s  Standard 

Send  for  free  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  74  Cortlandi  St  ,  N.Y, 


America.n 

Creecm  SepaLra-tors 

are  proving  the  biggest  money  makers  for 
farmers  of  any  machines  on  the  mark  t. 
The  price  is  away  down,  and  we  set 
them  on  trial.  Medal  at  Paris  in  1900 
'Write  for  free  catalogue  to-daj'. 

American  Separator  Co., 

Box  1066  Bainbridge,  N.  Y  . 


Stark  Your  Stock 
Dip  Your  Stock 
liuro  Your  Stock 
Shear  Your  Stock 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Ear 
Labels  and  Buttons,  Tattoo 
Markers,  Milk  Oil  Sheep  Dip 
Cooper  Sheep  Dip  (English) 
Worm  Powders,  Insect  Pow¬ 
der,  Itice’s  Lice  PainhShears, 
Shearing  Machines,  Toxaline 
French  Worm  Cure,  Crooks, 
Bells,  Poultry  Tonic,  Poultry 
Bands,  Shepherds’  Cordial. 

All  Best  and  Cheapest. 

Wrltofor  Illustrated  Cataloifne* 

F.  S.  BURCH  &  CO., 

142  Illinois  St,  Chicago. 

Mention  this  paper. 


CREAM  EXTRACTOR 

This  is  a  genuine 


FREE 


offer  made  to  introduce  the  Reoplec 
Cream  K.xtractor  in  every  neighboa^ 
hood.  It  la  the  best  and  simplest  in 
the  world.  We  ask  that  you  show  it  to 
your  neighbors  who  have  cows.  Send 
your  name  and  the  name  of  the  near¬ 
est  freight  office.  Address 

PEOPLES  SUPPLY  CO„ 

Dept.  86.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


THE  LUCKY  “T-LEAF  CLOVER” 

Plymouth  Cream  Extract¬ 
or  Is  the  CREAM  of  them  all. 
Timer  can  quickly  remova¬ 
ble:  water  all  around  and 
under  milk;  has  far  greater 
cooling  surface  than  any 
otlier.  No  water  reciuired  5 
mouths  ill  year.  Special  air 
cliambcr  w  i  t  li  ventilator. 
New  and  original  faucet, 
impossible  to  leak  or  sour. 
Express  char  yets  prepaid. 
Catalogue  free. 

Plymouth  Cream  Separator  Company,  Plymouth,  Ohio. 


SEND  FOH  CATALOG  DE  AND 
PIUCBS  OF  THE 

DIRIGOSILO 

Manufactured  by 

D.B.  STEVENS  &  CO., 

AUBURN,  ME. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


ROUND  SILO 

The  "Philadelphia.” 

The  only  Perfect  Continuous 
Open  B'ront  Silo  made.  See  our 
Patent  Roof.  Ask  for  catalog. 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER, 

331  Vino  Street, 
PHILADISLRHIA,  FA. 

Also  made  In  the  W«8l  by  thfe 

DUPLEX  Mre.  go.,  gpntb 
»miericr,W4.  ' 
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HUMOROUS 


He  could  write  a  comic  article  that  would 
make  you  fairly  roar. 

And  his  after-dinner  speeches  were  with 
humor  brimming  o'er; 

But  when  left  to  mind  the  baby  his  re¬ 
sources  were  dispelled. 

And  the  funnier  he  tried  to  be  the  more 
the  baby  yelled. 

—Modes  and  Fal>rics. 

Young  Dorothy:  “Oh,  mamma!  T.,ook 
at  my  doll!  Why  it  is  stuffed  with 
breakfast  food!” — Life. 

“There’s  a  young  woman  who  makes 
little  things  count.”  “How  does  she  do 
it?”  “Teaches  arithmetic  in  a  primary 
school.” — Tit-Bits. 

“Where’s  your  boy  going  after  he 
leaves  the  model  school?”  “To  some 
school  that  ain’t  model,  I  guess,  to  learn 
reading,  writing  and  figures.” — Denver 
News. 

“You  don’t  mean  to  tell  me  he’s  a 
pugilist?”  “Not  at  all.  I  said  he  was  a 
lightweight  boxer.”  “Well?”  “Well, 
he’s  a  packer  of  strawberries.”— Phila¬ 
delphia  Press. 

New  Boarder:  “What’s  the  row  up¬ 
stairs?”  Landlady:  “It’s  that  professor 
of  hypnotism  trying  to  get  his  wife’s 
permission  to  go  out  this  evening.” — 
New  York  Weekly. 

Teacher:  “If  I  had  two  apples  and 
gave  each  of  you  half  a  one,  how  many 
would  you  have?”  Pupil:  “Pd  have  a 
whole  one;  I  can  lick  the  other  feller.” 
— Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

First  Officer:  “Yes;  we  were 
marching  over  a  plank  bridge  when  it 
gave  way,  and  the  men  fell  in.”  Second 
Ofiicer:  “And  what  did  you  do?”  First 
Officer:  “Oh!  I  ordered  them  to  fall 
out.” — Illustrated  Bits. 

He:  “I  wonder  why  Miss  Elderly 
never  married?”  She:  “Oh,  I  suppose 
she  was  born  in  the  wrong  time  of  the 
moon.”  He:  “The  wrong  time  of  the 
moon?”  She:  “Yes;  when  there  wasn’t 
any  man  in  it.” — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

CiuEP  Mileikin:  “That  lady  in  red 
going  down  the  street  is  evidently  a 
grass  widow.”  Inspector  Casey:  “Why 
do  you  think  so?”  Chief  Millikin: 
“Every  time  she  goes  near  a  horse  it 
tries  to  bite  her.” — Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer. 

Tohmy:  “Talking  of  riddles.  Uncle, 
do  you  know  the  difference  between  an 
apple  and  an  elephant?”  Uncle  (be¬ 
nignly):  “No.  my  lad,  I  don’t.” 
Tommy:  “You’d  be  a  smart  chap  to 
send  out  to  buy  apples,  wouldn’t  you?” 
— Punch. 

“Did  you  say  a  chicken  chews  its  food 
with  its  gizzard?”  asked  the  little  boy 
with  the  high  forehead.  “Yes;  that  is 
practically  the  process.”  “If  that  is  the 
case,”  he  queried,  “how  can  a  chicken 
tell  whether  it  has  the  toothache  or  the 
stomachache?” — Washington  Star. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWHOIiESAIiE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Honaes,  Bams,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  S  A  VE  Dealers 

Srofits.  In  use  68  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
ranee.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INQERSOLL,  *40  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


BUSINESS  INSTITUTE, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Wlicn  you  como  1o  think  nbont 
going:  away  to  srhool  seiul  for  t'alu- 
logiie  of  the  Leading  IIuKlnoss  and  Shorthand  School. 


For  30  days  to  the  readers  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  Very  Fine  Eight-day 

MANTEL  CLOCK 

or  China  Tea  Set,  or  Toilet  Set.  or  Parlor  Lamp, 
or  Watch, andmanyother  articles  too  mnnen  ns 
to  mention,  with  an  order  of  20  lbs.  of  our  Now 
Crop,  60c.  Tea,  any  kind, or  30  lbs.  liaking 
Powder,  45c.  a  lb.,  or  an  assorted  order  Teas 
and  B.  P.  This  advertisement  MUST  accom¬ 
pany  order. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  28a.  ol  &  S3  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


Pin  Your  Faith 


-1 


BUCKEYE 

Combined  Grain 
and  Fertiiizer 
Hoe  Driii. 

A  well-balanced,  light-draft 
machine  with  no  neck  weight 
even  when  pressure  is  on.  The 
- —  -  .  ,  __  strongest,  most  practical  drill  on 

the  market.  Fitted  with  the  famous  Buckeye  non-corrosive  glass  fertiiizer  distributer  which 

will  notrust.  Has  all  the  well-known  Buckeye  points  of  merit,  strength  to  last  for  years,  ease 
of  draft  to  save  the  horses,  perfected  working  parts  for  perfect  planting  and  least 

repairs.  Double  run  force  grain  feed  will  not  skip,  choke  or  bunch;  cone  gear  o 

quantity.  Examine  the  Buckeye  line  of  implements  at  your  dealer  s  or  write  for  full  inm- 
mation  and  circulars.  P.  P.  MAST  &  CO.,  9  Canal  St.,  Springfield,  O. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 


to  the 


Jack  of  All  Trades 

-A  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

of  the  most  modern  type  for  farm  use? 
Pumps  Wafer — Saws  Wood— Runs  Separators 
Shells  Corn— Grinds  Feed— Churns  Butter 
And  fs  adapted  to  many  other  jobs  on  the  farm. 

Saves  Labor— Earns  Money 

Write  for  free  descriptive  catalogue  “V.” 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Company, 

NEW  YORK. 


FAIRBANKS 
(jasoline  Engines 

They  are  the  best  and  most  economical  power 
for  all  farm  work — pump  water,  saw  wood, 
run  separator,  ensilage  cutter,  feed  mill  or  any 
farm  machinery.  “Fairbanks  Junior”  is  de¬ 
signed  especially  for  farm  work — gives  two 
applications  of  power:  vertical  with  walking 
beam,  and  belt  powder  with  pulley  attached. 
Write  for  free  booklet,  “FARM  HELPS,”  which 
gives  full  information  regarding  Fairbanks 
Gasoline  Engines  and  Farm  Scales. 

THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY, 

416-433  Broome  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Baltimore,  Md  Buffalo,  N. Y.  Phlladelphla,Pa.  Boston,  Mass. 
New  Orleans,  La  Albany,  N.Y.  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Montreal,P.Q 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Rider  and  Ericsson  Hot-AirPumps,  butif  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  in  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-flve  years,  which  Is  proof 
that  wo  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 


Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


35  Warren 
230  Fraiikli 


St..  New  York. 
n  St..  BOSTOX. 


692  Craig  St.,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Tenieute-Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 
22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 


40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

40  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


The  Agricultural  Drain 

ough  equipment  and  superior  clay  wiU  produce.  Tile  drained  land  is 
'  r  r  earliest,  easiest  worked  and  most  productive.  Make  also  Sewell  ipe, 

^  _ _  rp  ’  o  •viH  TirioV  OvAn  TilAa,n'~ 


^  _  _  .eU  ttllU  IllLfSu  jyi  V  C«  iuic*.ivc  OfiOKf  .jvp.  v  *  M. 

Ichlmiiey'Tops',  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Oven  Tile  and  Supply  Mortar  Colors, 
Cement,  Plaster,  Lime,  etc.  Write  for  what  youwani.  78  Third  Ave. 


When  You  “nuin”  Ensilage  Cutters  ■ 

Buy  U n  III  you  buy  Satisfaction. ' 

Our  absolute  guarantee  goes  with  this,  our  New  “Ohio** 
Self  Feed  Ensilage  Cutter  and  New  Metal  Bucket  Swivel 
Carrier.  It  is  made  to  be  the  best  thing  of  its  kind  procur¬ 
able.  Self-feed  increases  capacity  33/^%  and  saves  75^ 
labor  feeding. 

Means 

,  liniU  Greatest  Capacity, 
f  V  Least  Power  Required. 

The  man  who  owns  one  says  so.  All  sizes,  11  to 
24  in.  Profit  by  the  experience  of  others  and  get  the  best. 
Shredder  blades  to  fit  all  sizes.  1903  “Ohio”  Blowers 
are  powerful  machines.  Writetoday.  Latest  illustrated 
catalog  free.  Modern  Silage  methods  10  cents.  Established  1854. 

THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO.,  SALEM,  OHIO. 


CLIMAX  ENSILAGE « FODDER  CUTTERS 


CIiIM  AX  Cutters  are  the  latest  development  in  Ensilag 
Machinery.  They  cut  and  deliver  the  silage  at  one 
operation.  They  require  less  power  to  operate  than 
any  other.  They  are  strong.  They  are  simple  in  con¬ 
struction  and  have  few  wearing  parts.  Repairs  bill  IS 
light.  Absolutely  guaranteed.  Cutting  device  ackuow'l- 
edged  the  best.  You  will  save  time,  trouble,  and  worry 
by  getting  the  CLIMAX.  Write  for  our  catalogue— it’s 
free.  , 

“The  Complete  Machine.” 

WARSAW-WILKINSON  CO., 

WARSAW,  N.  Y. 


Potato 

Growers 

If  you  want  your  team  to 
sift  those  potatoes  out  of 
the  soil  use  Hallock's 
Potato  Fork.  Run  by 
two  horses.  No  coffs  to 
wear  or  hrca/c— but  it 
runs  all  the  .same.  Just 
send  us  your  name  and 
address,  and  we  will  tell 
you  all  about  it. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  A  SONS, 

Box  805,  York,  Pa. 


GET  A  GOOD 
WIND  MILE 


Don’t  buy  a  poor  wind  mill.  Don't 
pay  a  double  price.  Send  direct  R? 
our  factory  for  catalogue  of  the 

FreemoLn 
Steel  Wind  Mills 

and  four  post  angle  steel  towers.  A 
complete  line  of  pumping  and  power 
mills  of  the  highest  grade  at  extreme¬ 
ly  low  prices.  We  can  save  you 
money  on  a^ood  article. 

S.  Freeman  ®.  Sons  Mf^.  Co., 
102  Hamilton  St.,  Racine.  Wia. 

A  complete  line  of  Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutters, 
Corn  Shellers,  Wood  Saws,  etc.,  at  Tow  prices. 


HEEBNER’S  ENSILAGE  CUTTER. 

The  best  cutter  on  the  market  for  ppreen  or  dry  corn. 
Leadings  ensllag-e  cutter  made.  It  not  only  cuts,  bu  t  crushes 
the  stalks,  rendering"  them  palatable.  Stock  g’really  relish 
and  thrive  on  i  t.  A  vO.OO  attachment  tumi  the  machine  Into  a  perfect 
shredder.  Runs  with  least  power.  Used  for  cuttins:*! 

Power  can  be  applied  to  pumplni^,  ohurntog.f^Ddinif;,  etc.  Catalog  free. 


nEEBXEK  A  80X8,  Kroitd  8t,»  Eonudale^  Pb. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  oif 
shaUow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  oit! 
/ppisrate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog, 

WITJXXAMS  BBO8.0  Ithaca,  Y. 
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II  PER  YEAR 


/\  NEW  ENGLAND  STRAWBERRY  GROWER 

TELI-S  HOW  HE  GROWS  THE  FRUIT. 

The  Income  From  An  Acre. 

I  select  an  acre  of  the  best  land  on  the  farm,  always 
avoiding  wet  soil,  which  is  liable  to  heave  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  and  Spring.  I  prefer  a  piece  of  land  which  has 
been  used  for  corn  or  potatoes  one  season.  Green¬ 
sward  can  be  kept  free  from  weeds  at  less  expense 
than  old  ground,  but  the  danger  from  White  grubs  is 
so  great  that  I  do  not  care  to  risk  it.  Judging  from 
our  last  season’s  experience,  heavy  clover  sod  of  one 
year’s  standing  is  about  as  bad  as  far  as  grubs  are 
concerned.  I  wish  to  say  right  here  that  this  is  where 
the  much-despised  skunk  proves  himself  a  valuable 
friend  to  the  fruit  grower,  as  he  destroys  great  num¬ 
bers  of  the  above-mentioned  pests  during  the  season. 
If  1  have  stable  manure  I  apply  a  fair  coating  early 
in  the  Spring,  plow  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  In  fit  con¬ 
dition  and,  on  our  soil,  which  is  a  heavy  slate  loam 
with  hardpan  bottom,  follow  with  a  subsoil  plow, 
which,  I  think,  pays  a  large  profit  on  the  extra  time 
required.  I  harrow  the  ground  very  thoroughly,  try¬ 
ing  to  make  the  surface  perfectly  smooth  and  ns  fine 
as  possible;  then  mark  with  a  light  marker  3%  feet 
apart,  and  set  the  plants  11/2  foot  apart  in  the  row, 
requiring  about  8,300  plants  per  acre. 

We  have  tried  all  ways  of  setting,  and  have  decided 
the  trowel  is  best  for  our  soil,  proceeding  as  follows, 
if  planting  home-grown  plants.  Before  digging  we  go 
over  the  row  quite  harshly  with  a  wooden  hand  rake, 
which  removes  most  of  the  dead  leaves  and  old  run¬ 
ners,  which  saves  a  lot  of  labor  in  trimming  plants. 
Plants  are  dug  with  a  six-tined  potato  hook,  put  into 
wet  sacks  as  soon  as  possible,  and  carried  directly  to 
the  field,  as  the  less  they  are  exposed 
to  the  air  the  better.  We  hire  boys  to 
drop  the  plants  in  their  proper  places 
from  half-bushel  baskets.  A  man  fol¬ 
lows  with  a  common  mason’s  trowel. 

Creeping  along  on  his  hands  and  knees 
he  thrusts  the  trowel  into  the  soil 
with  his  right  hand  and  at  the  same 
time  picks  up  the  plant  with  his  left 
hand.  Holding  the  plant  by  the  crown 
he  puts  it  into  the  ground  as  he  bends 
the  trowel  a  trifle  backward,  leaving  a 
small  opening.  With  a  little  practice 
the  roots  will  go  to  the  bottom,  but  it 
must  be  done  very  quickly,  for  if  the 
soil  is  dry  it  will  at  once  fall  in  and 
fill  up  the  hole.  The  soil  is  pressed 
down  with  the  hands  and  he  is  ready 
for  the  next  plant.  As  soon  as  through 
planting,  if  the  weather  is  very  dry, 
we  start  the  cultivator,  and  it  should  be 
run  once  a  week  during  the  growing 
season. 

We  used  to  apply  a  ton  or  more  of 
ammoniacal  fertilizer  when  fitting  the 
land  in  the  Spring,  but  if  the  land  is  in 
fair  condition,  or  if  stable  manure  has 
been  applied  before  plowing,  I  find  we 
can  get  better  results  by  applying  the 
fertilizer  along  the  row  at  two  or  three 
different  times  during  the  growing 
season,  one-half  ton  per  acre  if  stable 
manure  has  been  used,  or  one  ton  if 
not.  We  have  never  seen  sufficient 
benefit  to  warrant  applying  fertilizer 
the  Spring  before  harvesting  the  first 
crop.  We  begin  hoeing  as  soon  as  weeds  appear,  and 
keep  it  up  throughout  the  season.  We  have  always 
grown  our  strawberries  in  wide  matted  rows  and,  if 
the  field  is  very  weedy,  as  is  usually  the  case  where 
the  land  is  rich,  hoeing  is  slow  expensive  business  the 


latter  part  of  the  season.  My  land  is  mostly  hillside, 
lying  at  an  angle  of  about  25  degrees.  If  it  were  level 
I  would  plant  the  rows  closer  and  cultivate  in  narrow 
hedgerow,  which  would  be  less  work  to  keep  clean. 
After  growth  has  stopped,  or  about  November  1,  they 


A  CROOKED  WM.  BELT.  Fig.  183.  See  Rukalisjis,  Page  502 

are  covered  with  about  two  tons  of  oat  straw  per  acre. 
As  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry  and  settled  in  the  Spring 
the  straw  is  raked  off  the  rows  and  left  in  the  path  to 
help  hold  the  moisture  during  the  fruiting  season.  The 
plants  should  be  gone  over  in  the  Spring  and  weeds 


taken  out.  Although  our  soil  is  well  adapted  to  straw¬ 
berries,  wild  ones  growing  to  great  perfection,  and  we 
fertilize  heavily  and  give  them  the  best  of  care,  we 
have  never  been  able  to  harvest  anywhere  near  the 
large  crops  of  strawberries  (some  as  high  as  20,000 


quarts  per  acre),  which  we  read  about.  I  think  if  one 
averages  from  3,000  to  5,000  quarts  per  acre  a  series  of 
years  he  is  doing  exceedingly  well,  and  the  price  for 
past  years  has  run  from  four  to  18  cents,  10  cents  be¬ 
ing  about  the  average  price  in  our  market.  As  to  va¬ 
rieties  we  have  tried  nearly  everything,  having  about 
50  kinds  to  fruit  this  coming  season.  Brandywine, 
Lovett,  Haverland,  Bubach,  Greenfield  and  Warfield 
have  been  our  most  reliable  kinds. 

I  consider  strawberries  the  most  uncertain  crop  one 
can  raise.  I  have  tried  to  give  a  fair  average  of  my 
experience  over  a  period  of  12  years.  Some  years  the 
profit  has  been  as  high  as  $200  or  $300  per  acre  from 
the  best  parts  of  the  field,  other  parts  or  other  varie¬ 
ties  being  almost  a  failure.  Some  years  hailstorms 
or  late  Spring  frosts  will  ruin  the  crop.  I  would  say 
in  conclusion  that  12  years  ago  I  purchased  a  very 
badly  run-down  New  England  farm  and  commenced 
in  a  small  way  to  raise  strawberries  for  our  local  mar¬ 
ket,  and  have  made  some  money,  all  of  which  has  been 
used  in  building,  clearing  up  new  land  and  other¬ 
wise  improving  the  farm.  Had  I  selected  a  few  of  the 
standard  varieties,  such  as  Haverland,  Lovett,  Bubach 
and  Warfield,  and  clung  to  them  instead  of  experi¬ 
menting  with  new  kinds,  I  would  have  been  richer  In 
dollars  and  cents,  but  not  in  experience.  No  doubt  the 
same  energy  necessary  to  the  profitable  growing  of 
strawberries,  if  expended  on  any  other  branch  of 
farming,  would  give  as  good  results.  However,  each 
one  should  choose  the  work  best  adapted  to  his  per¬ 
sonal  likings  and  his  locality,  and  make  it  his  spe¬ 
cialty,  as  there  are  details  connected  with  an/  work 
that  must  be  learned  by  experience.  I  have  a  great 
liking  for  fruit  growing,  and  intend  to  make  it  my 
life  work.  I  believe  that  there  are  possibilities  in  the 
business  of  fine  fruit  production  that 
have  nowhere  near  been  realized. 
Massachusetts,  geo.  g.  wadkeb. 

SELF-HARVESTED  RYE. 

Live  Stock  Save  Men  and  Machines. 

In  former  articles  J.  M.  Jamison,  of 
Ross  Co.,  Ohio,  has  described  his  plan 
for  saving  hired  help.  Instead  of  rais¬ 
ing  wheat  to  be  harvested  and  thrash¬ 
ed  he  grows  rye  and  pastures  it  with 
hogs,  cattle  and  sheep.  By  keeping 
enough  stock  to  eat  all  crops  as  they 
grow,  except  corn  and  enough  Alfalfa 
and  other  hay  for  Winter  feeding,  he 
saves  much  labor.  A  continuation  of 
his  story  follows: 

This  is  how  matters  stood  on  June 
8:  Land  was  too  wet  to  touch  with  any 
kind  of  a  tool,  and  there  were  22  acres 
of  corn  on  rented  land  yet  to  plant.  On 
Oak  Grove  Farm  there  are  11  acres  of 
Alfalfa,  very  heavy  and  badly  lodged, 
ready  to  cut;  nine  acres  of  corn  ready 
to  work,  and  12  acres  planted  June  4. 
On  about  20  aci-es  of  Blue  grass  pas¬ 
ture  there  are  grazing  63  hogs,  59  ewes, 
58  lambs,  five  horses  and  three  cows, 
and  there  is  plenty  of  grass  for  more. 
Ten  acres  of  rye  sown  for  a  crop  be¬ 
gin  to  show  the  ripening  color,  and 
there  are  12  acres  of  volunteer,  that 
will  make  half  a  crop. 

It  was  my  expectation  to  have  the  54 
ieeding  hogs,  the  ewes  and  Iambs  on 
this  field  most  of  last  month,  but 
the  volunteer  rye  promised  so  much  in  the  way 
of  a  crop  that  I  determined  to  allow  it  to  make  itself, 
if  possible.  Our  plan  to  accomplish  this  was  to  bring 
the  ewes  and  lambs  to  the  barn  every  night  and  feed 
the  former  Alfalfa,  hay  and  middlings,  but  on  account 
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of  lack  of  bedding  the  floors  became  so  filthy  that 
this  plan  had  to  be  abandoned.  But  the  rains  forced 
the  Blue  grass  so  rapidly  that  the  field  will  carry  all 
the  stock  till  the  rye  is  ripe.  There  was  about  one 
month,  mainly  February,  that  the  weather  was  so  bad 
that  1  could  not  turn  the  feeding  lambs  out  on  the 
rye  fields. 

March  2  I  bought  60  ewes,  due  to  lamb  about  the 
middle  of  April,  50  of  them  were  very  thin.  The  feed¬ 
ing  lambs  all  left  the  farm  March  12.  At  that  time 
I  had  about  10  tons  of  Alfalfa  hay  in  the  barn.  The 
ewes  were  out  nearly  every  day  from  the  time  pur¬ 
chased,  till  about  the  third  week  of  April,  on  the  10 
acres  of  rye  sown  to  make  a  crop.  The  rye  was  so 
forward  that  I  feared  to  pasture  longer.  Part  of  the 
field  they  grazed  more  closely  than  desirable,  and 
part  they  let  grow  rank.  As  it  now  appears  the  part 
grazed  close  will  not  make  as  good  a  crop  as  the  rank 
part,  but  the  rains  have  helped  the  former  very  much, 
and  there  will  be  a  good  crop.  Clover  was  sown  on 
this  field  March  27,  three  weeks  too  late.  It  had  a 
hard  time  during  the  May  drought,  but  now  it  looks 
fine,  and  will  be  all  right;  but  if  the  field  was  In 
wheat  that  would  have  to  be  cut  when  ripe,  how  about 
this  young  clover  if  harvest  was  followed  by  dry  hot 
weather?  As  it  is  I  have  no  fear  but  that  it  will  be 
all  right. 

Five  brood  sows  are  to  farrow  this  month.  As  soon 
as  the  rye  is  ripe  they  and  their  young  pigs  will  be 
turned  on  this  rye  field.  Judging  from  my  experience 
last  year  I  do  not  expect  to  have  much  slopping  or 
grain  feeding  to  do,  to  carry  these  sows  and  their  lit¬ 
ters  along.  If  the  12  acres  of  volunteer  rye  with  the 
rank  growth  of  clover  in  It  will  not  carry  the  sheep, 
lambs  and  feeding  hogs  by  the  time  it  gets  short, 
there  will  be  a  fine  growth  of  clover,  and  maybe  vol¬ 
unteer  rye  on  the  10  acres  of  first  crop  rye,  and  the 
ewes  and  lambs  can  go  on  that  field.  The  feeding 
hogs  I  expect  to  put  off  In  August,  the  rye  and  clover 
are  expected  to  cut  down  the  corn  ration  about  one- 
half.  The  corn  will  be  soaked  and  fed  to  the  hogs. 
Being  soaked  I  do  not  think  the  sheep  will  care  for 
it,  and  will  not  bother  the  hogs  while  feeding.  As 
farm  work  now  stands,  I  am  exceedingly  well  satis¬ 
fied  that  my  small  grain  crop  is  rye,  instead  of  wheat. 
The  wheat  crop  in  the  main  in  this  section  does  not 
promise  much.  There  is  complaint  of  rust,  fiy  and 
chinch  bug  working  on  it.  Much  of  it  will  not  pay 
for  harvesting.  While  this  is  true  of  wheat  the  rye 
has  been  coming  on  all  right,  excepting  possibly  a  lit¬ 
tle  rust. 

Twelve  acres  of  rye,  sown  to  pasture  and  plowed 
down,  was  pastured  very  little  this  Spring  because  in¬ 
convenient  to  get  the  sheep  to  it  and  on  account  of 
the  extremely  wet  condition  of  the  soil.  The  plowing 
of  this  field  was  finished  May  6.  Some  places  too  wet 
and  some  too  dry.  But  the  rye  was  too  rank  to  leave 
longer,  and  then  I  thought  the  amount  of  fibrous 
roots  in  the  soil  would  prevent  it  baking.  This  field 
was  planted  in  corn  June  4,  most  of  the  land  being  in 
fine  condition,  some  too  wet,  but  rain  since  will  prob¬ 
ably  prevent  damage  to  that  planted  too  wet.  One 
thing  is  certain,  the  rye  plowed  under  is  thoroughly 
soaked  and  mostly  decayed,  and  will  not  dry  out  this 
Summer. 

Regarding  the  clover  in  the  volunteer  rye  I  feared 
that  at  one  time  last  August  it  was  pastured  too  close 
with  the  sheep  and  injured,  but  now  it  shows  up  very 
fine  and  a  fine  lot  of  young  clover  is  starting.  This 
field  last  year  had  a  heavy  crop  of  rye  “hogged  down” 
on  it;  hogs  were  helped  by  a  lot  of  sheep  and  lambs. 
It  also  had  a  heavy  Fall  growth  eaten  off;  also  13 
loads  of  manure  were  put  on  the  field.  This  Summer 
a  good  half  crop  of  rye  will  be  fed  down  on  it,  and  a 
heavy  growth  of  clover  besides  what  volunteer  rye 
may  grow  on  it  this  Fall.  More  than  this,  the  hogs 
will  have  what  corn  is  needed  to  finish  them  for 
market.  If  any  farmer  in  the  country  can  point  out 
a  way  that  will  put  the  land  in  better  shape  for  a 
corn  crop,  with  as  little  labor  and  expense  ,and  at  the 
same  time  get  a  good  return  from  the  land  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  him.  The  return  last  year  was 
$13.75  per  acre.  This  year  should  also  give  as  good 
a  return  if  the  clover  growth  can  be  well  utilized.  The 
small  farmer  can  certainly  make  a  profitable  use  of 
rye,  and  If  sheep  and  lambs  can  be  used  with  hogs  to 
harvest  the  grain  the  desired  area  on  any  farm  can  be 
put  out  and  utilized  without  harvesting  machinery 
and  all  the  labor  connected  therewith. 

Robs  Co.,  O.  johtt  m.  jamison. 


DUST  SPRAY.— We  have  been  trying  the  dust  spray 
on  our  apple  trees  for  Codling  moth.  I  like  the  way  the 
dust  spreads  through  the  trees  and  believe  it  must  dis¬ 
tribute  the  poison  more  evenly  over  the  fruit  than  the 
water  spray,  but  results  will  decide  that  point  when  the 
apples  are  ready  to  pick.  I  find  that  the  foliage  on  the 
Jonathan  Is  hurt  somewhat  with  the  poison  about  the 
same  as  when  put  on  with  water.  We  hope  to  get  some 
information  that  will  be  of  use  to  us  from  the  experi¬ 
ments  that  are  going  on  in  the  apple  orchards  about 
Watsonville.  Distillate  Paris-green  in  water  and  Paris- 
green  In  lime  are  being  put  on  side  by  side.  X.  o.  K. 
California. 


LAYING  A  CONCRETE  FOUNDATION. 

In  laying  a  concrete  foundation  for  a  basement  barn, 
how  deep  should  the  trench  be  dug  below  the  basement 
floor?  Should  you  start  at  the  bottom  of  this  trench  to 
lay  cement,  or  simply  fill  with  broken  stone?  I  have  a 
large  number  of  flat  rough  stones.  How  could  they  be 
used  to  advantage?  Does  it  make  any  difference  how 
much  one  shovels  in  at  one  time?  In  short,  give  a  full 
description  from  start  to  finish.  I  want  it  to  extend 
about  20  inches  above  ground;  how  thick  should  it  be, 
and  should  it  have  a  finishing  coat?  J.  J- 

Brooklyn.  O. 

Dig  the  trench  below  frost  line  or  deeper  if  the  soil 
is  not  firm  and  solid.  Use  the  largest  stones  at  hand 
for  bottom,  or  if  not  large  then  lay  a  row  or  wall  on 
each  side  of  the  trench  with  a  six  to  eight-inch  space 
between,  and  about  the  same  depth;  then  cover  with 
large  fiat  stones,  carefully  breaking  joints  to  prevent 
.'dirt  working  in.  This  will  make  a  drainage  better 
than  tile.  Then  fill  up  to  within  four  inches  of  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Now  with  a  large  number  of 
flat  stones  lay  by  all  means  a  regular  stone  wall,  using 
sand  and  quicklime  with  two  quarts  of  Portland  ce¬ 
ment  to  each  bushel  of  mortar  for  pointing  up  after 
the  wall  is  done.  I  wmuld  use  one-half  each  of  quick¬ 
lime  and  Portland;  then  mix  with  sand.  If  you  un¬ 
dertake  to  make  a  concrete  foundation  these  stones 
will  have  to  be  crushed  fine,  or  of  the  size  for  making 
macadam  road,  and  this  would  cost  more  than  to  lay 
the  w^all.  If  you  must  have  concrete,  then  upon  the 
loose  stone  in  the  trench  make  a  form.  If  the  barn  is 
to  have  great  weight  upon  it  build  the  wmll  or  form 
two  feet  wide  (dig  the  trench  six  inches  wider  upon 
each  side  than  the  finished  wall  will  be).  If  the 
weight  is  light  make  it  20  inches  wide.  Then  build  a 
box  six  feet  long,  three  feet  wide,  one  foot  deep,  let- 
•ting  the  sides  project  for  handles.  Put  three  parts 
clean  sharp  sand  and  one  part  Portland  cement.  Mix 
before  wetting;  then  add  water,  after  which  shovel  in 
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three  parts  crushed  stone  and  mix  thoroughly  to¬ 
gether.  Shovel  this  into  the  form  and  make  another 
batch.  The  form  can  be  raised  as  soon  as  the  con¬ 
crete  hardens.  You  will  need  no  finishing  coat. 

H.  E.  c. 


ELECTRIC  RAILROADS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  am  not  prepared  with  statistics  to  prove  the  value 
of  electric  railways,  but  my  impression  is,  from  what  I 
see,  that  they  are  a  great  benefit  to  the  section 
through  which  they  pass,  and  I  do  not  see  how  they 
can  be  detrimental  to  those  properties  lying  out  of 
their  immediate  reach,  except  by  comparative  increase 
in  value  of  the  others.  We  have  a  number  in  this 
section,  and  they  are  rapidly  increasing.  They  are 
used  largely  where  farmers  wish  to  come  to  town  on 
business,  and  for  the  transportation  of  milk  in  some 
cases,  although  this  is  done  on  sufferance,  as  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  has  long  been  owned  by  a  corporation 
which  disapproves  of  competition.  Many  of  us  are 
hoping  for  a  change  in  this  respect,  but  it  Is  not  yet 
in  sight.  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  be  otherwise  than 
beneficial,  as  parties  in  reach  of  the  line  can  in  a  few 
minutes  go  several  miles  to  transact  business  and  for 
a  merely  nominal  sum,  when  otherwise  hours  would 
be  required  and  at  the  season  of  bad  roads  the  wear 
and  tear  would  be  considerable.  t.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

Doylestown  is  the  county  seat  of  Bucks  Co.,  Pa., 
having  about  3,000  inhabitants,  and  is  unusually  fa¬ 
vorably  provided  with  trolley  lines,  a  through  line,  25 
miles,  and  25-cent  fare  to  Philadelphia.  This  line 
passes  through  a  portion  of  our  best  farming  country 
where  values  are  high  and  constantly  increasing.  A 
second  line  of  25  miles  in  length  to  Bristol,  Pa.,  passes 
through  a  purely  farming  district  its  entire  length, 
opening  what  was  previously  an  isolated  section  with 
poor  railroad  facilities,  and  while  there  Is  not  yet  any 
uoticeable  improveroept  in  values  the  farmers  livipi 


along  this  and  similar  lines  have  an  opportunity  for 
a  more  varied  and  pleasant  life  than  formerly,  and 
at  a  low  cost.  Two  important  features  are  that  the 
larger  children  attend  the  high  schools  in  the  larger 
towns  without  having  to  board  away  from  home,  and 
the  entire  family  can  in  Summer  time  have  enjoyable 
recreation  at  the  cost  of  simply  the  trolley  fares,  as 
(our  Willow  Grove  Park  and  its  music,  where  the 
finest  orchestras  play  the  best  music  daily  for  the  en¬ 
tertainment  of  trolley  riders,  is  free  to  all,  and  this  is 
a  great  feature  with  all  trolley  traffic  in  our  vicinity. 
Two  other  lines  are  building  with  a  prospect  of  a 
fifth  and  sixth,  which  will  give  a  network  of  lines 
connecting  all  parts  of  the  county  with  the  county 
seat,  which  will  be  of  great  convenience  to  all  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  county  in  the  way  of  public  business. 
None  of  our  roads  carries  freight,  but  two  lines  will 
carry  the  smaller  express  business  and  the  mail  and 
news  service  have  been  greatly  expedited.  Personally, 
I  should  think  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  farmer  so 
far  is  the  bringing  him  into  closer  touch  with  the 
busy  centers  and  making  farm  life  much  less  isolated; 
quite  a  number  of  farmers  living  along  these  lines 
have  told  me  that  they  can  get  along  with  one  or  two 
less  horses  since  the  line  came  past  their  farms,  a 
saving  both  in  time  and  expense.  This  was  quite  no¬ 
ticeable  in  harvest  time  last  Summer,  when  farmers 
frequently  used  the  trolley  lines  to  get  quick  repairs 
for  harvesting  machinery.  All  of  our  trolley  lines 
carry  a  great  many  riders  from  the  city  who  come  out 
for  the  day  and  create  quite  a  little  demand  for  ac¬ 
commodations  in  the  small  towns,  and  others  take 
board  on  farms  for  a  week  or  two  or  for  the  Summer. 
So  that  the  trolley  works  both  ways  in  bringing  the 
country  and  city  nearer  together  which,  I  think,  so 
far  has  been  its  greatest  benefit  to  the  dwellers  on 
farms.  e.  d.  d. 

Doylestown,  Pa. 


TALKS  ABOUT  GROUND  BONE. 

What  do  the  following  fertilizer  analyses  mean:  Am- 
moniated  bone;  nitrogen,  available,  five  per  cent;  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  17  per  cent?  How  do  they  get  their  per  cent? 
Is  it  the  part  of  a  hundred  or  thousand,  or  ton?  What 
proce.ss  do  they  use  to  get  the  raw  material  in  this  con¬ 
dition?  Is  this  grade  of  fertilizer  pure  bone  meal,  or  do 
they  use  a  filler  to  make  up  the  weight?  Raw  bone  meal, 
nitrogen,  available,  four  per  cent;  phosphoric  acid,  25  per 
cent.  Is  this  a  pure  ground  raw  bone,  or  do  they  use 
some  chemical  process  to  get  it  in  condition  for  a  fer¬ 
tilizer?  I  have  a  small  power  grinder  that  I  use  to  grind 
raw  bones  to  feed  to  my  chickens.  Would  this  kind  of 
bone  meal  be  as  good  as  that  w'hich  these  fertilizer  com¬ 
panies  sell  to  use  on  grain  crops?  If  not,  where  is  the 
difference?  j  b  o 

Michigan. 

^^6  can  understand  this  better  if  we  see  how  the 
various  animal  fertilizers  compare: 


Pounds 

In  One  Ton. 

Nltro- 

Phos. 

Pot- 

Raw  bone  . 

&en. 

acid. 

AQCt 

ash. 

Di.ssolved  bone  . 

359 

340 

000 

Ammonlated  bone  . 

Tankage  . 

Dried  bone  . 

Blood  and  bone . 

243 

400 

Steamed  bone  . 

You  will  notice  first  that  all  these  materials  con¬ 
tain  no  potash.  “Raw”  bone  is  the  dry  hone  crushed 
or  ground  into  a  fine  powder.  Most  bone  is  cooked 
before  grinding  in  order  to  take  out  the  grease. 

Steamed”  bone  is  heated  by  steam  under  powerful 
pressure  before  grinding.  This  steaming  softens  the 
bone  and  makes  it  somewhat  more  available.  “Dis¬ 
solved”  bone  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid.  Tankage 
is  the  refuse  left  from  the  rendering  vats  where  grease 
is  cooked  out  of  bones  and  waste  meat.  The  “am- 
moniated”  bone  is  so  called  because  tankage  or  blood 
is  added  to  it  to  increase  the  per  cent  of  nitrogen. 
When  the  manufacturer  says  he  guarantees  five  per 
cent  of  nitrogen  he  means  that  each  100  pounds  of  his 
fertilizer  will  contain  five  pounds  of  nitrogen  and  17 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid.  In  order  to  supply  the  100 
pounds  of  nitrogen  and  340  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid 
which  he  claims  for  a  ton  of  his  goods  he  must  add 
dried  blood  or  tankage  enough  to  furnish  this  plant 
food.  You  will  see  that  1,000  pounds  each  of  bone  and 
tankage  would  give  what  the  analysis  calls  for,  and  so 
would  other  combinations  of  blood,  bone  and  tank¬ 
age.  You  must  understand  that  the  figures  given 
above  represent  the  average  of  many  samples.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  out  of  135  samples  of  ground  bone  the  average 
amount  of  nitrogen  to  the  ton  was  62  pounds — the 
highest  200  pounds  and  the  lowest  25.  In  some  cases  an 
extra  good  sample  of  ground  bone,  containing  consid¬ 
erable  iean  meat,  will  run  as  high  as  seven  per  cent  of 
nitrogen!  You  cannot  hope  to  prepare  a  first-class 
bone  meal  In  a  small  grinder.  The  chief  value  of  such 
meal  depends  on  its  fineness,  and  in  order  to  powder 
it  very  powerful  machinery  is  required  or  steaming 
under  heavy  pressure.  In  your  small  grinder  you 
could  crush  or  crack  the  bone  t^qt  it  vVQqld  not  be  so 
i^vailable  as  the  finer  ground^  _ 
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NOTES  ABOUT  SOME  INSECTS. 

Did  Ants  injure  the  Corn? 

I  have  three  acres  of  sod  laid  down  four  years  ago; 
it  was  seeded  in  oats  and  fertilized  broadcast,  but  it 
caught  grass  seed  badly.  I  then  fenced  it  off  and  kept 
it  for  cattle  for  four  years.  There  were  from  six  to  eight 
head  of  cattle  in  it  nightly  from  Spring  till  late  in  Fall. 
I  thought  I  could  get  a  good  crop  of  corn.  I  put  a  few 
loads  of  manure  in  poor  spots;  put  corn  in  with  drill 
and  all  the  phosphate  I  could  in  the  two  hoes  that 
planted  the  corn.  The  land  is  sandstone  soil.  I  pick 
all  the  large  stones  so  I  can  use  the  drill.  The  corn 
came  up  all  right,  for  I  went  over  it  with  a  hoe  and 
covered  all  grain  on  top  of  ground,  but  a  week  after  it 
came  up  it  commenced  to  turn  yellow,  and  end  of  blades 
looked  as  if  burned.  Weather  was  dry  and  warm,  and 
there  are  hundreds  of  small  ants  under  every  little 
.stone  that  is  turned  over,  and  around  the  hills  of  corn. 
Do  you  think  these  ants  the  cause  of  the  corn  decaying, 
or  is  the  ground  sour?  I  noticed  in  plowing  that  a  good 
many  spots  had  red  or  brown  moss.  I  like  to  raise 
good  crops  and  put  ground  in  good  shape,  but  am  no 
scientific  farmer.  I  was  born  and  raised  in  Ireland,  and 
do  not  want  to  follow  any  other  calling  at  65  years  old. 

Dagus  Mines,  Pa.  m.  k. 

I  think  the  ants  had  nothing  to  do  directly  with 
the  yellowing  of  the  corn.  It  is  possible  that  the 
trouble  may  be  caused  by  the  Corn-root  plant-louse, 
but  this  usually  does  serious  injury  only  in  the  West. 
If  the  roots  are  affected  with  these  lice  it  would  ex¬ 
plain  the  presence  of  ants,  for  this  plant-louse  is  en¬ 
tirely  dependent  upon  ants.  The  ants  take  care  of  the 
lice  during  the  Winter,  and  carry  them  to  corn  roots 
in  the  Spring.  I  would  advise  sending  some  of  the 
affected  corn  and  some  of  the  soil  to  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Experiment  Station  at  State  College,  Pa.  The 
Station  could,  doubtless,  give  some  definite  informa¬ 
tion  if  they  had  such  material. 

M.  V.  SLLNGEKLANX). 

Where  Potato  Beetles  Come  From. 

I  notice  that  my  potato  plants,  as  soon  as  they  poke 
their  leaves  above  ground,  are  almost  Instantly  Inspected 
by  Potato  bugs.  It  seems  to  me  rather  quick  work, 
unless  these  pests  are  mind  readers,  and  knew  that 
where  I  had  potatoes  last  year  I  was  going  to  have 
them  in  the  same  place  this  season.  Or  might  it  be  due 
to  my  generosity  last  year  in  allowing  any  bugs  to 
escape,  and  those  that  did  remained  with  me  all  Winter 
in  the  depths  of  the  earth,  waiting  for  Spring  to  come 
again?  w.  a.  jack. 

Nova  Scotia. 

It  is  nothing  unusual  for  Potato  beetles  to  be  on 
hand  just  as  soon  as  the  first  leaves  appear  above 
ground.  The  old  beetles,  or  “hardshells,”  as  they  are 
often  called,  hibernate  probably  in  the  soil,  and  in 
other  sheltered  places,  and  by  Spring  they  get  very 
hungry,  so  that  they  are  on  the  watch  for  the  first 
potato  leaves  that  appear.  Sometimes  the  beetles 
come  from  quite  long  distances  to  a  potato  patch  on 
new  ground  where  one  would  not  expect  them  to  ap¬ 
pear  at  all,  but  it  usually  turns  out  that  one’s  neigh- 
^bor  grew  a  good  crop  of  them  the  season  before,  so 
that  there  were  many  old  and  hungry  beetles  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Spring.  The  beetles  fiy  for  considerable 
distances,  and  early  in  the  Spring  one  often  meets 
them  far  from  potato  fields.  I  think  the  case  is  not 
at  all  unusual. 

2kl.  V.  SLING^KRJ.ANX). 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  LIQUID  MANURES. 

How  can  1  utilize  the  drainage  from  a  city  stable  of 
20  well-fed  work  horses,  to  the  benefit  of  my  half-acre 
garden  in  which  I  cultivate  a  variety  of  vegetables,  in¬ 
cluding  celery,  salsify,  etc.;  also  strawberries,  grapes 
and  other  small  fruits  for  family  use — no  potatoes?  The 
drainage  is  now  received  into  a  brick  reservoir,  connected 
from  near  the  top  with  the  city  sewer.  What  is  its  fer¬ 
tilizing  value  ton  for  ton  compared  with  the  stable  ma¬ 
nure?  N. 

\V.  Newton.  Mass. 

No  one  seems  yet  to  have  devised  a  perfect  plan  for 
utilizing  such  liquids  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
liquid  manure  from  horses  contains  from  three  to  five 
times  as  much  nitrogen  and  potash  as  the  solids.  It 
’•8  especially  valuable  for  forcing  vegetables,  as  the 
nitrogen  it  contains  is  as  soluble  as  that  in  nitrate  of 
soda.  To  Illustrate  how  strong  such  liquid  is  we  may 
state  that  a  40-gallon  barrel  of  it  weighing  about  330 
pounds  will  contain  five  pounds  each  of  nitrogen  and 
potash.  In  order  to  obtain  a  liquid  of  this  strength 
we  should  have  to  dissolve  in  a  barrel  of  water  10 
pounds  muriate  of  potash  and  30  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda!  A  liquid  of  this  strength  unless  used  with 
great  care  would  “scald”  and  injure  most  garden 
crops.  It  may  be  pumped  out  of  the  pits  into  barrels 
or  Into  a  cart  and  poured  on  the  ground  between  the 
rows,  or  pumped  into  some  absorbent  like  straw,  saw¬ 
dust  or  muck,  or  even  coal  ashes,  which  can  be  used 
like  ordinary  manure.  It  ought  to  be  diluted  with  at 
least  an  equal  bulk  of  water  before  using  on  grass  or 
Srain.  As  a  rule  we  doubt  whether  it  pays  to  attempt 
to  use  the  liquid  alone.  Where  it  is  possible  to  do  so, 
we  would  pump  it  out  of  the  cistern  upon  the  solids 
or  some  absorbent  and  apply  it  in  bulk.  In  the  case 
of  this  garden  it  may  answer  for  such  crops  as  celery 
or  cabbage  to  pour  the  clear  liquids  on  the  ground  be¬ 
tween  the  rpwf— hot  nearer  than  a  foot  from  the 


plant,  but  our  own  experience  with  it  shows  that  it  is 
better  to  let  it  soak  into  some  absorbent  before  ap¬ 
plying.  Another  thing  about  such  manure  is  shown 
by  the  following  table: 


Liquid  horse  manure . 

Nitro¬ 

gen. 

. 31 

Pho& 

acid. 

Pot¬ 

ash. 

30 

Solid  horse  manure . 

7 

7 

Fruit  fertilizer  . . 

1.50 

210 

Potato  fertilizer  . 

160 

140 

The  “fruit”  and  “potato”  fertilizers  are  mixtures  of 
chemicals  which  long  experience  has  shown  to  give 
good  results  on  these  crops.  A  special  vegetable  ma¬ 
nure  contains  a  large  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  but  the 
liquid  manure  alone  would  not  prove  satisfactory  to 
the  fruits.  It  contains  practically  no  phosphoric  acid 
and  its  continued  use  would  give  a  heavy  growth  of 
leaf  and  wood  but  little  fruit.  We  cannot  make  up 


A  PROFITABLE  SOW.  Fig.  186.  Sek  Page  510. 


for  the  lack  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  by  giving 
extra  nitrogen.  The  three  elements  must  be  applied 
in  the  proportions  needed  by  crops  if  we  want  to  be 
economical.  This  table  will  show  why  stable  manure 
should  be  used  with  chemicals  which  contain  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid. 


ANOTHER  BICYCLE  GRINDSTONE. 

I  have  been  grinding  scythes  and  other  tools  for 
years  and  years.  For  many  years  I  stood  on  one  foot 
and  turned  the  grindstone  with  the  other,  often  until 
I  ached  in  every  muscle.  Then  I  queried:  Why  do  I 
labor  and  ache  thus?  Setting  my  brain  to  work  the 
grindstone  frame  shown  in  Fig.  187  was  evolved,  and 
.now  I  sit  down  and  can  grind  away  joyfully  and 
easily  half  a  day  or  more.  Another  difficulty  I  met 
with  was  the  failure  of  the  grindstone  to  “take  hold” 
of  some  tools,  which  necessitated  a  long  grind.  I  fin¬ 
ally  discovered  that  by  putting  a  little  sand  on  the 
stone  every  minute  or  so  and  dripping  only  enough 
water  on  it  to  keep  it  damp  I  could  bring  the  edge  of 
any  tool  to  a  satisfactory  thinness  in  a  very  short 
time.  I  put  the  finishing  touch  on  without  sand  and 
with  plenty  of  water  running  on  the  stone.  If  I  had 
invented  this  frame  and  discovered  the  value  of  the 
sand  application  25  years  ago  they  would  have  saved 
me  weeks  of  labor  and  aches.  There  are  what  are 
called  bicycle  grindstones  on  the  market,  but  one  can 


hang  the  old  stone  In  this  sort  of  a  frame  and  it  will 
work  all  right.  The  frame  Is  all  wood.  Mine  is  BO 
inches  long,  30  high  and  nine  wide.  T  is  the  treadle, 
a  strip  of  wood  1x2  inches  square.  One  end  is  at¬ 
tached  to  a  back  leg  with  a  half-inch  bolt,  and  the 
other  slides  up  and  down  in  the  slot  formed  by  a 
piece  of  lath,  having  a  small  block  under  each  end, 
nailed  to  a  front  leg.  S  is  a  strip  of  wood  to  keep 
water  from  flying  on  operator’s  legs.  Piece  of  No.  8 
or  No.  9  wire  connects  treadle  with  crank.  Lower  end 
is  bent  loosely  around  treadle,  so  that  it  may  be 
moved  forward  or  back  to  suit  operator.  The  frame 
is  a  simple  affair  and  easily  made,  and  will  prove  as 
satisfactory  as  the  putting  of  a  little  sand  on  the  stone 
to  make  it  grind  faster.  Both  represent  the  sort  of 
brain  work  that  la  very  useful  about  a  place. 
ilUaoia.  frkd.  obundy. 


TOPSY-TURVYISM  IN  FRUIT  GROWING. 

I  have  read  a  good  deal  about  the  Stringfellow 
method  of  fruit-tree  planting  in  your  paper,  but  have 
looked  in  vain  for  an  explanation  of  the  principle  or 
principles  of  the  system.  To  me  it  seems  like  the  most 
pernicious  of  fads,  as  it  is  the  converse  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  best  growers  in  this  country.  Here  we 
subsoil  the  land  for  fruit,  in  order  to  make  a  deep 
and  friable  tilth,  to  aerate  the  subsoil,  and  thus  to 
keep  out  drought,  while  allowing  the  utmost  opportu¬ 
nity  for  the  growth  of  fibrous  rootlets.  Then  we  pre¬ 
serve  as  many  of  the  roots  of  young  trees  as  possible 
in  transplanting,  carefully  spread  out  those  roots,  and 
cover  them  with  friable  soil.  Afterwards  we  keep  the 
soil  well  cultivated,  and  do  not  sow  grass  on  it  until 
the  trees  are  mature,  if  at  all.  It  is  true  that  apple 
trees  are  often  planted  in  pasture,  but  even  then  the 
best  practice  is  to  keep  a  space  cultivated  around  each 
tree  till  it  Is  well  matured.  What  possible  advantage 
can  there  be  in  cutting  off  all  the  fibrous  roots  of  a 
tree  when  transplanting  it,  and  thus  depriving  it  of 
feeders  till  It  has  made  new  ones?  Here  we  preserve 
all  the  roots  we  can  (pruning  bruised  ends),  and  cut 
back  the  upper  growth  one-half,  or  two-thirds  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  loss  of  roots  in  raising  the  tree,  and  to  make 
up  for  the  check  to  the  vitality  and  activity  of  the 
roots.  No  wonder  that  Mr.  Stringfellow  has  to  cut 
his  trees  back  to  bare  stems  to  make  up  for  stub¬ 
rooting  them,  and  then  putting  them  in  the  ground 
under  the  most  unfavorable  of  possible  conditions  for 
promoting  root  growth. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Stringfellow  endeavors  to  en¬ 
courage  the  growth  of  tap  roots,  which  Is  what  we  in 
this  country  strive  to  avoid.  With  us  trees  that  have 
borne  well  often  cease  to  do  so  when  their  roots  have 
penetrated  into  a  cold,  compact  and  wet  clay  soil. 
Then  they  make  wood  and  bear  very  little  fruit.  Mr. 
Stringfellow  makes  a  cold,  compact  and  wet  subsoil 
artificially  to  start  with.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
any  success  attained  by  planting  on  the  Stringfellow 
method  has  been  attained  in  spite  of  and  not  because 

of  it.  AN  ENGLISH  FRUIT  GROWER. 

Hailsham,  Sussex,  England. 

If  “English  Fruit  Grower”  has  failed  to  see  the 
principles  of  the  “New  Horticulture”  as  demonstrated 
by  the  experience  of  M.  Crawford  and  others,  lately 
given  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  would  suggest  that  he  buy  a 
copy  of  the  book  and  experiment  before  condemning 
the  system  as  a  “pernicious  fad.”  The  “New  Horti- 
iculture”  is  not  founded  on  theory  or  reasoning,  but 
on  facts.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  tree  seed  starts  its  life 
with  no  root  at  all,  and  a  piece-root  graft  with  only 
a  few  inches,  and  yet  both  make  the  very  best  of 
trees.  Why  should  a  top  and  root-pruned  tree  fail  to 
do  equally  well?  It  is  also  a  fact  that  all  natural 
forest  growth,  and  all  chance  fruit-tree  seedlings  stand 
on  firm,  unbroken  ground.  Will  “English  Fruit 
Grower”  deny  that  they  are  longer-lived,  more  healthy 
and  the  fruit  trees  more  uniformly  productive  than 
those  planted  with  long  roots  and  cultivated?  That 
planting  on  plowed  ground  and  cultivating  will  stimu¬ 
late  growth  is  a  fact,  and  the  “New  Horticulture” 
recommends  that  method  where  it  is  desired  and  the 
soil  suitable,  and  also  the  growing  of  cultivated  crops 
in  the  orchard  until  the  trees  begin  to  bear.  After 
that,  experience  shows  that  the  surface  roots  should 
be  let  alone  and  that  sod,  mowed  several  times,  leav¬ 
ing  clippings  where  they  fall,  will  give  the  best  re¬ 
sults  in  health,  productiveness  and  economy.  Having 
seen  several  large  pear  orchards  destroyed  by  fire,  I 
would  not  risk  Mr.  Hitchings’s  treatment  of  a  single 
early  mowing;  besides,  the  evaporation  of  moisture 
from  tall  grass  and  the  absorption  of  available  plant 
food  by  it,  are  both  at  the  expense  of  the  crop  when 
most  needed,  which  must  suffer  in  a  drought.  Plant¬ 
ing  in  small  holes  on  sod  ground  and  cultivating  or 
mulching  around  the  trees  is  advisable  only  on  rough 
ground,  or  where  the  owner  does  not  desire  to  grow 
crops.  The  trees  will  grow  off  less  rapidly  but  be 
just  as  good  in  the  end.  As  to  pruning,  it  stimulates 
a  movement  of  the  sap  when  the  tree  is  at  rest,  so 
should  always  be  done,  if  at  all,  in  the  growing  sea¬ 
son,  but  beyond  shaping  the  tree  the  first  or  second 
year,  the  less  the  better.  On  bearing  trees  it  forces 
out  long  shoots  with  a  too  close  development  of  fruit 
buds,  causing  the  trees  to  overbear  and  necessitating 
thinning  and  further  pruning.  On  unpruned  trees  the 
fruit  buds  are  distributed  more  evenly  and  thinly. 

H.  M.  STRINGFELI.OW. 

BROODERLESS  CHICKS. — Mr.  Fuller  tells  me  that 
they  are  getting  some  valuable  experience  while  try¬ 
ing  to  raise  their  incubator-hatched  chicks  without 
brooders.  They  would  do  differently  in  several  re¬ 
spects  If  repeating  the  experiment.  Among  others  he 
mentions  that  a  hot  brick  suspended  in  the  corner  of 
the  box  along  with  the  feather  duster  on  a  chilly 
night  at  bedtime  is  an  improvement.  He  also  thinks 
that  a  good  coal  stove  in  the  room  would  be  better 
than  their  wood  stove.  The  wood  fire  goes  out  be¬ 
fore  morning,  and  just  at  the  time  when  they  need 
artificial  heat  the  worst  it  is  apt  to  be  missing,  caus¬ 
ing  huddling  and  chilling  of  the  chicks.  This  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  I  prefer  a  kerosene  lamp  to  the 
hot-water  pipe  brooder  system.  Even  a  coal  fire  can 
hardly  be  left  all  night  without  attention,  without 
the  fire  getting  low  before  morning,  just  when  the 
most  heat  Is  needed.  With  a  good  kerosene  lamp 
there  is  no  variation  of  heat  even  if  left  fo”  m'^re 
than  12  hours.  p.  w.  m. 
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tfivery  Query  must  be  accompanied  bj 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  In¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  A.sk  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.! 


Rape  After  a  Meadow. 

G.  E.  M.,  Pennadale,  Pa. — Would  it  be  prac¬ 
tical  to  plow  a  sod  Immediately  after  hay¬ 
ing  (say  July  15),  planting  with  Dwarf 
Essex  rape  for  Fall  pasture  for  fattening 
hogs? 

— Yes,  we  have  obtained  a  good 
hog  pasture  in  this  way.  The  rape  starts 
slowly  at  first,  hut  finally  makes  a  jump 
and  covers  the  ground.  Our  hogs  are 
very  fond  of  it,  and  such  a  pasture  ought 
to  give  good  feed  up  to  Thanksgiving. 
Of  course  you  must  feed  grain  with  the 
rape, 

A  Barren  Pear  Orchard. 

lit.  I.,  Norioich,  N.  y.— My  pear  orchard 
does  not  bear.  I  have  200  trees,  all  Bart¬ 
lett,  10  years  old,  and  have  had  only  one 
crop,  70  bushels,  in  1901.  The  soil  is  sandy 
loam.  The  treses  are  from  12  to  18  feet  in 
height.  I  have  used  the  orchard  for  onion 
growing,  manuring  it  heavily,  and  growing 
as  high  as  650  bushels  per  year.  Does  it 
need  seeding  down,  or  keeping  in  cultiva¬ 
tion?  What  is  the  trouble? 

Ans.— It  is  probable  that  the  high  cul¬ 
ture  is  forcing  the  trees  to  make  rapid 
growth  when  they  should  be  growing 
only  moderately  and  bearing  more.  Seed¬ 
ing  down  the,  orchard  to  grass  and 
clover,  preferably  Orchard  grass  and 
Bed  clover,  would  probably  be  a  good 
change.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Will  Old  Strawberry  Plants  Bear? 

D.  C.  8.,  Bo.  Canisteo,  N.  T.— I  would  like 
to  know  whether  a  strawberry  plant  if 
runners  are  kept  off  and  it  is  well  protect¬ 
ed  and  fertilized,  will  bear  continually 
year  after  year,  or  does  it  bear  one  year 
ami  then  die? 

A  NS. — The  strawberry  plant  is  peren¬ 
nial,  and  will  not  only  live  but  bear 
good  berries  for  several  years  under  the 
conditions  named  above.  Old  plants  are 
subject  to  many  troubles  that  seldom  in¬ 
jure  young  and  vigorous  ones,  and  are 
not  considered  profitable  on  that  ac¬ 
count.  We  have  known  individual  plants 
to  bear  fair  crops  four  successive  sea¬ 
sons,  but  tw^)  or  three  years  may  be 
taken  as  the  effective  life  of  most  straw- 
beny  plants  even  under  good  culture. 

What  Are  “Cow-horn"  Turnips. 

A.  TV.  M.,  Tecumseh,  Jfioh.— What  are  Cow- 
horn  turnips  good  for?  I  never  heard  of 
them  till  I  saw  them  recommended  by  you 
In  The  R.  N.-T. 

Ans. — Much  the  same  as  the  flat  or 
strap-leafed  variety,  except  that  they 
grow  down  into  the  soil.  The  flat  tur¬ 
nip  is  round  and  flattens  out  at  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground.  The  Cow-horn  looks 
more  like  a  carrot  or  parsnip,  and  digs 
down  into  the  soil — sometimes  for  18 
inches  or  more.  The  feeding  value  of 
the  two  kinds  is  much  the  same,  and 
there  is  little  difference  in  the  yield.  The 
Cow-horn  benefits  the  soil  by  opening  it 
and  bringing  fertility  up  from  the  sub¬ 
soil.  All  deep-rooting  plants  are  useful 
for  this  purjiose.  The  Cow-horn  is  bet¬ 
ter  for  seeding  with  Crimson  clover  or 
grass,  as  its  habit  of  growth  gives  the 
seed  a  better  chance. 

How  To  Trim  Roses. 

J.  F.  8.,  Oalma,  0.— 1.  Will  you  inform  me 
the  proper  mode  of  trimming  the  Crimson 
Rambler  after  the  blooming  season  is  over? 
Should  the  eld  shoots  all  be  cut  off,  leav¬ 
ing  only  the  new  shoots  for  next  year’s 
bloom?  If  one  wishes  it  to  grow  as  I  have 
seen  it,  15  oi'  16  feet,  would  it  be  necessary 
to  leave  old  growth  to  reach  thus  high? 
1  have  had  poor  success  with  Ruby  Queen; 
I  get  no  bloom,  as  it  kills  to  ground  in 
the  Winter  and  new  growth  of  course  pro¬ 
duces  no  bloom;  the  same  fault  with  Alba 
Rubifolla,  Emperor  of  China,  Pearl  Queen 
a!id  Royal  Cluster,  although  they  are  laid 
down  and  ulightly  protected.  2.  Will  you 
tell  me  th(}  proper  pronunciation  of  the 
well-known  shrub,  Weigelia? 

Ans. — 1.  There  is  much  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  best  manner  of  trim¬ 
ming  a  rose  so  new  to  cultivation  as 
Crimson  Rambler.  It  does  not  seem 


best  to  cut  out  all  the  old  wood  after 
blooming,  as  strong  canes  flower  well 
for  several  years.  Probably  the  best 
way  is  to  cut  out  the  oldest  and  weakest 
canes  and  remove  some  branches  from 
the  densest  cluster,  replacing  the  lost 
wmod  with  one  or  two  vigorous  shoots 
each  season  from  the  lowest  point  they 
will  start.  There  is  no  need  of  leaving 
old  wood  at  the  highest  points,  but  suc¬ 
cess  is  to  be  gained  rather  by  bodily  re¬ 
moving  old  canes  than  by  shortening 
them.  With  the  exception  of  Empress 
of  China  all  the  roses  named  appear  to 
be  generally  as  hardy  as  Crimson  Ram¬ 
bler.  They  may  do  better  if  not  laid 
down  at  all  but  freely  exposed  to  the 
weather.  Protection  from  Winter  sun¬ 
shine,  such  as  afforded  by  a  little  ever¬ 
green  brush,  is  all  these  hybrids  of  Rosa 
Wichuraiana  seem  to  need  in  ordinary 
Winters.  Wigelia,  with  the  accent  on 
the  middle  syllable,  and  the  hard  sound 
of  g,  is  perhaps  the  best  pronunciation 
of  Weigelia.  The  name  is  considered 
by  some  botanists  as  obsolete,  the  spe¬ 
cies  being  classifled  under  the  generic 
name  of  Diervilla. 

Budding  Fruit  Trees  in  Washington. 

J.  H.  E.,  Ellensburg,  Wash. — About  wbat 
time  should  apple,  pear,  peach  and  plum 
trees  be  budded  in  a  locality  where  all 
strawberries  ripen  in  July  or  later? 

Ans. — It  is  probable  that  August  and 
September  will  be  the  months  when  bud¬ 
ding  will  be  most  successful  with  the 
fruits  and  in  the  region  mentioned. 
Washington  has  very  late  and  mild  Au¬ 
tumns,  and  budding  can  be  done  as  late 
as  the  bark  peels  freely.  It  sometimes 
occurs  that  the  seasons  are  such  that  a 
dry  spell  will  cause  the  bark  to  become 
tight  and  budding  will  be  a  failure,  if 
possible,  and  then  good  rains  will  loosen 
the  bark  by  an  enlivening  of  the  sap, 
when  budding  may  be  done  with  very 
good  success.  I  have  poured  a  few 
bucketfuls  of  water  about  trees  that  I 
was  anxious  to  bud  in  a  dry  time,  and 
thus  been  enabled  to  do  it,  when  other¬ 
wise  it  would  have  been  impossible. 

n.  E.  V.  n. 

The  White  Biackberry. 

A.  li.  W.,  Beaver,  Pa.— Can  you  tell  me 
about  the  white  blackberries  of  which  I 
have  read?  Are  they  of  general  value? 
Is  the  fruit  of  good  flavor,  and  do  the 
bushes  bear  well? 

Ans. — White  blackberries  are  Indeed 
an  interesting  novelty  and  that  is  about 
all.  I  have  known  one  variety,  the 
Crystal  White,  for  nearly  40  years,  and 
at  one  time  grew  quite  a  patch  of  it. 
I  have  found  wild  varieties  with  white 
fruit  and  some  with  pink  and  red  fruit 
when  fully  ripe.  Iceberg  is  the  name  of 
a  variety  which  was  originated  by  Luth¬ 
er  Burbank,  by  crossing  Crystal  White 
with  Lawton,  I  believe.  This  is  a  most 
beautiful  berry  and  bears  very  freely, 
but  Is  somewhat  tender  in  plant.  The 
main  trouble  with  all  the  white  black¬ 
berries  is,  that  they  will  not  sell  because 
of  the  fact  they  turn  brown  as  soon  as 
bruised  in  the  least,  which  gives  them  a 
spoiled  appearance.  The  flavor  is  not  so 
rich  as  that  of  the  black  varieties. 

H.  E.  v.  D. 

Fruit  Bud  Formation. 

R.  H.,  Wollaston,  Mass.— What  are  the 
habits  with  regard  to  formation  of  fruit 
buds  in  apple,  pear,  plum,  peach,  cherry, 
currant,  gooseberry,  grape  and  bramble 
fruits?  That  is,  which  bear  fruit  on  wood 
of  the  same  season’s  growth,  and  on  what 
age  of  wood  do  the  others  generally  form 
fruit  buds? 

Ans. — Apples,  pears,  quinces  and  cher¬ 
ries  generally  produce  fruit  buds  on 
spurs  of  from  two  to  flve  years’  growth, 
though  some  sour  cherries  set  fruit  on 
wood  of  the  previous  year’s  growth.  The 
European  or  Domestica  plums  form  their 
flower  buds  on  wood  of  two  or  more 
years’  growth.  Peaches  invariably  set 
fruit  buds  on  the  growth  of  the  current 
year;  in  other  words  on  the  new  wood. 
Grapes  also  fruit  on  the  new  green  wood 
of  the  current  year’s  growth.  Currants 
and  gooseberries  generally  form  their 
fruit  buds  on  wood  of  the  previous 
year.  Most  of  the  cultivated  brambleber- 


ries  form  their  bloom  and  fruit  on  canes 
of  the  previous  year’s  growth,  the  canes 
dying  soon  after  the  berries  ripen. 
There  is  an  exception  in  the  Burbank 
Mayberry  and  other  types  of  Rubus  mi- 
crophyllus,  and  some  blackberries,  such 
as  the  Evergreen,  the  canes  of  which  live 
several  years,  fruiting  repeatedly  after 
the  second  year. 

Black  Ben  Davis. 

A.  C.  Q..  Plumsteadville,  Pa. — On  page  717, 
1902,  Mr.  Van  Deman  referred  to  Black 
Ben  Davis  and  Gano  apples,  stating  that 
he  would  make  another  report  later.  I 
should  like  to  know  the  results  of  his  fur¬ 
ther  examination.  I  have  a  few  acres  of 
hill  on  my  farm  that  is  hard  to  farm;  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  southeast.  The  foot  of  the 
hill  runs  down  to  a  woods  in  a  valley; 
trees  would  be  well  sheltered  from  east 
storms.  In  your  opinion,  would  it  be 
suitable  for  an  apple  orchard?  I  am 
thinking  of  planting  it  to  apple  trees,  and 
would  want  all  late-keeping  varieties  and 
Just  a  few  at  that.  | 

Ans. — The  result  of  my  tests  of  the 
specimens  of  Ben  Davis,  Gano  and 
Black  Ben  Davis,  taken  from  the  trees  in 
Arkansas  last  Pall  proved  to  me  that 
they  are  all  distinct  varieties  but  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  color,  flavor  and  gen¬ 
eral  character  of  flesh.  Outwardly  they 
all  have  marked  differences  in  color  but 
inwardly  they  did  not  appear  to  me  to 
be  materially  different.  They  all  kept 
late  into  this  Spring  and  were  practical¬ 
ly  alike  In  this  particular  also.  Of  the 
three  the  Black  Ben  Davis  is  most  at¬ 
tractive,  and  if  I  should  wish  to  plant 
any  of  the  Ben  Davis  type  I  would 
prefer  this  one  to  any  other.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  land  men¬ 
tioned  would  be  good  for  an  apple  or¬ 
chard.  The  York  Imperial  would  be  the 
variety  that  I  would  plant  most  largely 
there  if  the  orchard  was  to  be  my  own 
and  for  commercial  purposes  only. 

a.  E.  V.  D. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


Only  One  ItcU  Bequlrcd, 


Teils  lUl  .atoutonr  ^***— 

(ioods.  Free.  Wealso 
eoiiiiilete  lino  of  dratr  and  oirole 
inaomnes,  swoop  and  troad  powei's. 

SMALLEY  MFQ.  CO.,  Box  R,  Manitowoc, Wis. 


SRdALLEY 

SAFETY  BLOWE 
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TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines. 

Organize  an  exchange  In  yonr 
community.  Full  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 

162  8t.  Clair  Street, 

C  N.  801.  CL.EVE15AND,  O. 


THISTLE-INEl 

Feb.  28,  .1903. 
Gentlemen:  During  the 
past  year  I  gave  your 
Thistle-ine  a  test  on  the 
Kent  County  Poor  Farm  in 
Paris  Tow'nship,  Mich.  I 
tried  iton  Canada  Thistles, 
Milkweed,  Yellow'dock, Bur¬ 
dock,  Wiliows,  and  found  it 
does  kill  them  just  as  you 
claim  it  will  do. 

Very’  resp’y,  N.  D.  Edmonds. 
KeejMjr  of  Kent  Co.  Poor  Farm. 

5  Ib.  can  makes  5  gallons  of  the  liquid, 
$2.00.  Free  booklet  tells  all  about  it. 

THE  LINDGREN  CHEMICAL  CO. 

6  SO,  IONIA  ST,  GRAND  RAPDS.  MICH, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-T,  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee 8th page. 


Do  You  Waut  a 
Telephone  in 
Your  Home? 

I  promote  and  build  telephone  lines.  Own  your 
own  line.  I  make  a  specialty  of  rural  and  village 
lines.  lean  furnish  you  line  material  and  tele¬ 
phones.  Write  me  for  parlieulars; 

C.  E.  HOLMES,  Brookfield,  N.  Y. 


READY 
ROOFING 

of  us  Direct  and 
VO  Motley, 
goods.  Dnr  prieea 
surprise.  Write  us. 
E.  McDdNOuGli  k  Co. 
C;,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


JSSr  WA  TER 

hud  you  want  Money.  'I'here  Is  n  way 
to  g'Ct  both  by  u.sing’  our  late  improved 
Well  Machinerj — the  most  profitable 
business  for  men  of  moderate  means. 
Address  for  catalog-ue 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO.,  TIFFIN,  OHIO, 


For  Sale — Steel  Fenciiig. 

4’en  cents  per  rod.  Write  for  description  uud  sample, 
UOOHKSlKit  KADIATOll  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Our  Spring  Sales 

prove  tliat  Page  Fence  quality  is  appreciated. 
PACK  WOVEA"  IVIKE;  KKNf'K  (0.,  Adrian,  Midi 


m 


TREES  WHfcK^ 

iJmsZ.  others  fail 

SYult  Book  Free.  EcBUlt  of  T8  years  eiperienw 
I  ,..1.1  —  ,.  Mn  npnsvtlll.  N  V.!  Pt- 


PLANTS— Danish  Ball-head. 
Warren  s  Stone  Mason,  lidr- 
pec’s  Surehead,  Flat  Dutch. 
$1  perl,0(X);  70c.  per  .'>00.  Four  square  Inches  to  each 
plant.  F.  W.  ROCHELI.E,  Chester,  New  •Jersey. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


nnn  celery  strong  transp'anted  plants. White 
|UUU  Plume.  Golden  Self-blanching  A  Goli  en 
Ueart,  per  1,000, $2. .“iO  cash.  Othervarieties  next  w  ■ 
LUDVIG  MOSRyEK,  Soutli  i  liieagc.  Ill 


^  ^  O  A  I  ^-Home-grown  Crim.soh  Clovef 

“  O  r  O  Ct  1 Seed.  $.3..50  per  bu. ;  Cow  Peas, 
'1.50  per  bu.  J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


Celery  and  Cabb'rge  I’lants  for  Sale.— 
Leading  varieties  carefully  packed  with  moss  in  bas¬ 
kets,  and  delivered  here  at  e.xpress  olllce.  Gash  with 
trder.  Celery  plants  ready  July  1.  Cabbage  plants 
eady  now.  Write  for  varieties  and  iirlces. 

WOODLAND  FARM,  r  anastota,  Madison  Co..  N.  Y. 


DCAIII  ICII’C  H-^HDY  WIIlTK  ONtON.S 
DCAULmU  d  Lb.  $2..60.  Special  Offer;  The 
New  Onion  Culture,  by  T.  Greiner,  FREE. 

BEAULIEU,  Woodhaven.  N.  T. 


Plants— Strong,  healthy  plants 
raised  from  imported  seed  sown 
thin  (in  rows;  In  rich  beds. 
The  plants  have  an  average  of 
i  square  Inches  of  space  each 
over  the  whole  field.  They  are  kept  in  even,  steady 
growth  hy  Irrigation.  Golden  Self-blanching  and 
Golden  Heart,  SI. 40  per  1.000;  OOo.  per  500;  White 
Plume  and  Giant  Pascal.  $1.00  per  1,000;  $1  per  500; 
1,500.000  plants.  1  ship  in  ventilated  boxes.  Roots  In 
damp  moss. 

F.  W.  ROCHELLE.  Drawer  1,  Chester, N.J. 


The  President  Strawberry 

It  heads  the  list.  In  a  class  by  Itself,  Largest, 
most  productive,  brightest  color,  most  profitable  and 
longest  seasoned  of  any  strawberry  yet  introduced. 
Potted  plants  ready  July  15th.  Send  for  circular. 
Mention  this  paper.  THOMAS  R.  HUNT, 

Originator,  LambertvlUe,  N.  J. 


Clenwood  Nurseries 

Most  complete  assortment  of  choice 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines 

Send  for  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  MORRISVILLE,  PA. 
(50  miles  from  New  York;  30  miles  from  Philadelphia- 


WELL 


DKILLINO 

MACHINE!* 


re?  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilUng 
allow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Momw 
I  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  pow^. 
rong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  meohanlo  3*2 
arate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 


LARGE  LUSCIOUS  STRAWBERRIES  IN  (904 

A  full  crop  of  fruit  ten  months  after  our  strong  POT  GKOVt  N  plants  are  set  out. 

W^e  have  the  best  varieties  for  Market  and  Home  use.  Celery,  Cabbage,  and  Cauliflower  piams.  n 
have  m  FlVK-INClI  POTS  now  ready  for  planting  and  late  bloom,  all  the  best  harcD  Ko^c»- 
Honeysuckle  and  Clematis;  also  Boston  and  English  Ivy.  A  full  line  of 

- - - -  _  .  .  . .  stock  first-class.  Prices  reasonable.  Our  .atest  Catai^ic 

T.  J.  DWYER  SON,  Cornwall.  N.  i 


OKN,4  M  ENTALS  for  autumn  planting, 
mailed  free.  WTite  for  it  to-daj’. 


CRIMSON 

^  .  HENRY  A.  DREER 


In  sowing  this  valuable  clover,  it  is  important 
that  American  seed  is  used.  We  supply  genuine 
Delaware  seed  only.  Our  special  circular  describ¬ 
ing  uses  of  Crimson  Clover  is  mailed  free. 


CLOVER 

714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa 
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EVERYBODY'S  CARDEN. 

Vacation  Day. — I  have  pretty  nearly 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  vacations  or 
outings  were  never  intended  for  people 
of  the  garden  craft.  In  the  early  part 
of  June  we  took  a  day  to  go  fishing  and 
we  have  not  yet  caught  up  with  the 
work  thrown  aside  to  get  that  day  off. 

1  told  one  of  the  men  that  I  ought  not 
to  leave,  but  he  quoted  the  old  saying, 
“.411  work  and  no  play,”  etc.,  so  I  yield¬ 
ed  the  point.  It  was  back  to  the  old 
lake  where  I  was  reared  from  boyhood, 
aud  I  tried  to  convince  myself  that  liv¬ 
ing  over  old  times  and  visiting  old 
haunts  again  would  sort  of  put  new 
blood  into  me.  The  fish  were  nearly  all 
absent  that  day,  at  least  we  found  very 
few  ready  to  be  sacrificed.  Numerically 
we  carried  more  minnows  with  us  for 
bait  than  we  brought  back  fish,  and  the 
quantity  of  bait  would  not  suffer  by 
comparison  with  the  amount  of  full- 
grown  fish.  Now  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  recreation,  for  we  all  require  it  at 
times,  but  the  trouble  was  I  left  two  jobs 
that  ought  to  have  been  finished  before 
going.  There  was  a  little  hay  curing  in 
the  cock  and  a  particular  job  of  weed¬ 
ing  and  hoeing  that  I  wanted  to  see  fin¬ 
ished.  It  began  raining  next  day  after 
the  outing,  and  it  took  more  time  to  cure 
that  hay  after  the  wet  weather  set  in 
than  it  was  worth.  The  weeds,  destroy¬ 
ed  just  at  the  right  time,  would  have 
been  easy  to  keep  under  control,  but 
when  the  rain  came  they  took  advantage 
of  it  and  when  it  finally  got  dry  enough 
to  get  at  them  it  took  more  time  to  get 
rid  of  them  than  was  spent  on  the  fish¬ 
ing  trip.  So  the  recreation  was  rather 
costly  all  told. 

F.(UK  Weatiiek  Work. — Counting  to¬ 
day  (June  27)  we  have  had  three  days 
of  fair  weather  in  succession,  the  first  in 
nearly  three  weeks,  and  the  cultivators/- 
wheel  hoe  and  hand  hoes  are  fiying.  We 
found  during  the  wet  weather  that  the 
crops  were  all  retarded  in  growth  for 
want  of  having  the  soil  stirred  about  the 
plants.  So  as  soon  as  the  surface  was 
dried  enough  to  admit  we  began  digging 
and  the  effect  is  already  noticeable.  The 
soil  has  warmed  and  dried  rapidly,  vege¬ 
tation  takes  on  new  color,  and  growth  is 
plainly  visible.  Our  soil  is  pretty  heavy, 
and  we  find  that  once  working  over  the 
ground  calls  loudly  for  more,  to  prevent 
baking  and  the  mad  rush  of  weed  seed 
that  is  determined  to  grow.  Last  night 
1  finished  the  cup-of-cold-water  garden, 
and  left  everything  in  apple-pie  order. 
There  were  no  weeds  to  be  seen,  the  cu¬ 
cumbers  (now  blossoming  and  setting 
fruit),  were  sprayed  with  nitrate  of  soda 
and  water,  and  the  striped  beetles  got 
their  dose  of  snuff,  and  all  was  going 
well.  To-day  that  same  garden  needs 
the  wheel  hoe  or  cultivator  again,  there 
are  weeds  and  weeds  sticking  up  their 
noses,  and  the  surface  needs  to  be  fined 
up  more,  else  a  few  days  of  sun  will 
cause  great  loss  of  moisture.  There  is 
plenty  in  the  ground  now,  and  I  want 
to  keep  it  there  against  the  day  of  need, 
and  working  the  surface  fine  is  the  only 
way  I  know  of  keeping  it  there.  A  part 
of  the  early  potatoes  that  were  worked 
only  three  days  ago,  as  we  thought  for 
the  last  time,  ought  to  be  cultivated 
right  away  with  the  narrow-tooth  culti¬ 
vator.  The  ground  plainly  shows  that 
it  needs  more  fining  up.  Generally 
speaking,  famine  follows  feasting,  and 
the  rain  once  checked,  we  may  need  it 
badly  before  we  get  more.  So  we  are 
rushing  the  finer  tools  now,  to  get  as 
much  dust  blanket  as  possible. 

Odds  ajvd  Ends. — Our  last  picking  of 
strawberries  for  market  was  finished  to¬ 
day,  and  from  now  on  not  more  than  a 
table  supply  will  be  available.  This 
gives  no  let  up,  though,  as  the  red  rasp¬ 
berries  will  be  on  next  week.  There  is 
one  consolation,  however,  they  are  quot¬ 
ed  at  $6  per  bushel,  and  we  shall  be  in 
time  for  part  of  the  market  cream.  Both 
the  red  and  black  look  promising  now 
for  a  good  crop,  and  the  blackberry 


bushes  are  loaded  beyond  almost  any¬ 
thing  I  have  ever  seen.  From  the  pres¬ 
ent  outlook  potatoes  will  be  ready  for 
use  about  as  soon  as  usual,  but  sweet 
corn  will  be  away  in  the  background  as 
compared  with  previous  years.  Some  of 
our  plantings  are  about  as  forward  as 
any  I  have  seen;  but  where  in  previous 
years  we  have  had  it  by  July  7,  it  will 
be  nearer  August  7  this  year  I  fear.  The 
late  cabbage  and  celery  will  be  in  the 
minus  quantity  this  year,  chiefly  for  the 
want  of  available  ground.  With  both 
these  crops  poor  preparation  of  the  soil 
means  failure  from  the  start.  So  we 
preferred  to  put  out  no  more  than  for 
family  use,  and  keep  the  failure  down  to 
the  minimum.  This  year  is  a  sort  of 
preparatory  season,  and  with  reasonable 
prosperity  we  hope  to  get  matters  a  little 
better  in  hand,  and  make  glad  some  of 
the  waste  places.  There  are  six  sowings 
of  peas  and  we  hope  to  keep  up  a  suc¬ 
cession  until  well  into  the  Autumn.  We 
hope  with  the  varying  soils  available  to 
get  them  from  June  10  or  15  to  late  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  if  this  is  possible  (which  we 
fully  believe),  we  shall  be  pretty  well 
satisfied.  The  early  tomatoes  are  as 
good  as  we  have  often  seen  at  this  sea¬ 
son  of  year,  and  encourage  us  to  believe 
that  extra  early  crops  are  among  the 
possibilities  here.  In  ordinary  seasons, 
with  the  aid  of  the  cheap  plant  protec¬ 
tors  previously  described,  early  May  will 
be  entirely  safe  for  setting,  and  if  so, 
gilt-edge  prices  will  be  an  assured  fact. 
That  is  the  mark  we  have  set  and  we 
shall  try  as  nearly  as  possible  to  reach 
it.  Preaching  is  always  easier  than 
practicing,  but  setting  a  high  mark  is 
always  the  first  step  in  the  march  of 
progress.  MonaE. 

Michigan.  _ _ 

Yellow  or  White  Turnips. 

J.  A.  0.,  Lehighton,  Po.— Which  la  better 
for  cows  and  cattle,  turnips  or  rutabagas? 
Is  there  a  difference  m  any  of  the  two 

kinds  In  feeding,  also  what  machine  Is  best 
adapted  to  cut  or  break  for  feeding? 

Ans. — The  following  table  shows  the 
feeding  values  of  these  different  roots: 

Pounds  In  one  ton. 
Muscle  Fat  Pure 

maker.  Forms.  Fat. 

White  turnips  .  22  122  2 

Yellow  turnips  ....  26  212  2 

Here  is  an  advantage  in  favor  of  the 
yellow  turnips,  and  our  experience  is 
that  in  practice  this  superiority  is  great¬ 
er  than  these  figures  show.  Our  stock 
greatly  prefer  the  yellow  turnips,  they 
keep  better  and  are  more  satisfactory. 
They  cost  more  to  raise,  as  they  ought  to 
be  drilled  and  cultivated,  while  the  white 
turnips  may  be  broadcast.  The  white 
turnips  will  probably  give  a  heavier 
yield,  but  we  grow  the  yellow  in  prefer¬ 
ence  after  trying  the  whites.  If  we  grew 
white  turnips  at  all  we  would  broadcast 
the  seed  with  Crimson  clover  in  the  corn 
at  the  last  cultivation.  This  will  give  a 
fair  crop  and  the  turnips  can  be  pulled 
in  the  Fall  if  needed. 

Apple  Questions. 

Subscriber,  Pennsplvauia.—Wlll  you  describe 
size,  color,  flavor  and  keeping  qualities  of 
the  following  apples:  Salome,  Ralls  Genet, 
Willow,  Ben  Davis,  Gano  and  Stark? 

Ans.— Salome  is  an  apple  of  medium  to 
small  size,  conical  shape,  red  striped,  of 
fairly  good  subacid  fiavor,  and  is  a  mod¬ 
erate  keeper.  It  is  not  especially  desir¬ 
able.  Ralls  is  the  true  name  of  the  old 
variety  that  is  often  called  Genet  and 
many  other  names.  It  is  small,  fiat,  dull 
red  striped,  and  of  excellent  quality.  It 
also  keeps  very  late  and  the  trees  bear 
enormously.  It  was  once  a  great  favor¬ 
ite,  but  its  tendency  to  overbear,  when 
the  apples  become  very  small,  and  the 
lack  of  high  color  have  been  the  means 
of  letting  it  almost  drop  out  of  the  list 
of  modern  commercial  apples.  It  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  home  use,  especially  when 
the  fruit  is  thinned.  Willow  is  a  large, 
round,  red  striped  and  very  late-keeping 
apple.  Its  quality  is  only  poor  to  fair, 
and  it  has  the  bad  habit  of  rotting  on 
the  tree.  Ben  Davis  really  is  too  well- 
known  to  need  description  here,  but  it 


is  a  large,  red  striped,  long-keeping  and 
regular  bearing  apple  of  miserably  poor 
quality,  in  the  opinion  of  most  of  those 
who  eat  it,  but  well  liked  by  the  grow¬ 
ers,  who  are  making  money  out  of  it. 
Gano  is  like  it  in  all  respects,  except 
that  it  is  much  deeper  and  more  gener¬ 
ally  red.  Some  think  it  more  profitable. 
Stark  is  from  medium  to  large  in  size, 
nearly  round  in  shape,  green  with  dull 
red  stripes,  and  of  mild  subacid  fiavor 
that  is  quite  agreeabie.  It  bears  well 
and  keeps  well,  and  were  it  not  for  its 
dull  color  would  be  a  very  profitable 
market  apple.  h.  e.  v.  d. 


Cutter  for  Cow  Peas.— When  you  again 
have  a  growth  of  peas  or  clover  to  turn 
under  try  a  revolving  cutter.  They  can  be 
made  to  fit  any  plow.  beam.  I  assure  you 
(if  adjusted  properly)  they  will  work  all 
right.  The  cutter  is  a  sharp  disk  that  re¬ 
volves  and  cuts  through  into  the  ground. 
You  will  naturally  think  that  stones  would 
dull  and  ruin  the  cutter,  but  they  are  tem¬ 
pered  so  as  to  stand  stones  surprisingly 
well.  Last  Fall  I  turned  under  six  acres 
of  very  heavy  peas,  the  land  was  quite 
stony,  the  cutter  was  but  slightly  hurt. 
When  cutter  gets  dull  put  it  on  the  grind¬ 
stone.  I  use  a  cutter  made  by  the  South 
Bend  Plow  Co.  w.  h.  s. 

Rocky  Hill.  N.  J. 


Five  Gases  of 

Spavin  Cured. 


Buffalo,  N.  Dak., 

Jan.  2fi,  T803. 

Dr.  B  J.  Kendall  Co., 

O  e  n  1 1  c  tn  e  n  :  —I 
have  cured  five 
horses  absolutely 
of  Spavin  in  tlie 
last  tour  years  with 
your  Kendall’s 
Spavin  Cure. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Harry  D.  liuettel. 

The  endorsement 
of  Its  users  Kuaran- 
tees  Its  merits. 

Price  $1;  six  for  $5.  As  a  liniment  for  family  use 
it  has  no  oiiual.  Ask  your  druPKist  for  KENDALL’S 
SPAVIN  CURE,  also  “A  Treatise  on  the  Horse,” 
the  book  free,  or  address 


DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURG  FALLS,  VT. 


Wise  Man’s 
Wagons 

The  man  who  has  had  experience 
in  running  a  wagon  knows  that  it 
is  tile  wlieels  that  determine  the 
life  of  the  wagon  itself.  Our 

ELECTRIC 


have  given  a  new  lease  of  life  to  thousands  of  old 
wagons.  They  can  be  had  in  any  desired  hoight.and 
any  width  of  tiro  up  to  8  inches.  With  a  set  of  these 
wheels  you  can  in  a  few  minutes  have  either  a  high 
or  a  low  down  wagon.  'I'he  Electric  Handy 
Wagon  Is  made  by  skilled  workmen,  of  best  select¬ 
ed  material — wliite  hickory  axles,  steel  wheels,  steel 
hounds,  etc.  Guaranteed  to  carry  4000  lbs.  Here  is 
the  wagon  that  will  save  money  for  you,  as  it 
lasts  almost  forever.  Ourcatalog  describing  the  uses 
of  these  wheels  and  wagons  sent  free.  Write  for  It. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  88  QUINCY.  ILLINOIS. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.N.-Y.and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  gua  rantee 8th page. 


READ  THE  AD  BELOW-  EDITOR 


If  you  have  a  boat  girl  yon  need  atop  buggy.  It  you 
wanta  beat  girl  you  cau  win  ono  with  a  top  buggy. 


Split  Hickory  (^750 
Special 


Is  tho  pride  of  its  possessor  find  the  envy 
of  all  others.  Buy  It  and  try  It  30  Itnys 
Free.  Guaranteed  for  One  Year. 
The  best  bargain  ever  offered  In  a  vehicle, 
regardless  of  price.  We  prove  every  claim 
and  give  you  a  chance  to 
prove  every  claim  by 
\iXWl  actual  trial.  Get  our 
lif  fiapS>j-r^  Free  Catalogue. 

Ohio  Ciirrliigc^Mrg.  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


READ  THE  AD  ABOVE-  -EDITOR, 


BLIZZARD 


Safe,  Strong  and  Efficient. 


Joseph  DIek  Agrieultural  Wks 


and  Shreds 
all  kinds  of  Dry 
and  tSreen  Fodder 

and  eU.vates  it  to  any  de¬ 
sired  height  through  a 
PNEUMATIC  TUBE. 
No  sprocket,  no  link  belt,  no 
elevator  ouckets.web,  slatB,etc. 
Saves  liowsr,  breakage  and 
annoyance.  It  cuts  various 
lengths;  an)  capacity  you  want. 
Call  at  your  dealer’s  and  ex¬ 
amine  it  or  write  us  for  circu¬ 
lars  and  des  -rlptlvo  matter,&c. 
Box  149,  Canton,  Ohio. 


Hand  and 
Power 


CORN  SHELLERS 


We  manufacture  2  to  8  horse 
Sweep  Pow  ers,  1  to  4  horse 
Tread  Powers,  I.evel  or  even 
tread;  5  sizes  Separators,  Feed 
and  Ensilage  Cutters,  Feed  Mills, 
S-’aws,  Plows,  Steel  and  Wood 
Rollers,  Engines,  3  to  25  H.  P., 
mounted  or  stationary. 

NGER  MFG.  CJ.,  Tatamy,  Pa. 


THE  HESSLER  iS  THE  BEST. 


Pfice, 

$1  EaCH, 

Discount  Dozen 
Hots. 

Simple,  Durable, 
Economical. 
Round,  Strong, 
Heavy. 
Lowest  in  price, 
highest  in  quali¬ 
ty.  A  sample  best 
evidence.  Iteap- 
proved  Jan.  2.')tb, 
1903.  Circulars 
sent  free.  Orders  promptly  shipped.  Wo  sell  direct 
to  the  farmer.  It.  E.  HESSLER  CO..  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Rural  Mail  Box. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CQr 

HAVANA,  ILL 


POTATO  DIGGER, 


Digs  cvei'y  row.  Works  A. 'here  others  can 
not.  Thousands  in  use.  M  e  want  an  agent 
in  your  section.  Manufactured  by  E.  R. 

ALLEN  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Manufac, 
turersof  LAND  ROLLI€RS  &  GREY 
IRON  CASTINGS,  Corning,  N.  Y. 


THE  BOSS 


It’s  Almost 


Pa.st  Believiiv^ 

the  amount  of  time,  labor  and  money  this  machine  saves 
you,  say  nothing  of  in-  .  ;j-r 

creased  crops  its  use  .  »  *';•>’ . 
will  produce.  *  .t  .v*  't** 


. *'■ 

It  makes  no  difference  how  hard, 


It  spreads  all  kinds  of  manure,  lime, 
salt,  ashes,  compost,  etc.,  rapidly,  . 

evenly  and  better  than  It  can  possibly  be  done  by  hand. 

lumpy,  caked,  coarse,  strawy  or  stalky  the  manure  is, 

TKe  Improved  Kemp’MaivMre  Spreader 

le  and  spread  it  just  where  you  want  it  an<l  in  any  desired  quantity  per  acre.  Greatly  imp^ved 
illustrated  catalogue,  which  describes  improvements  in  detail,  and  tells  about  **How  to  Grow 
died  fjee.  Remember  that  the  only  onjfinal  and  j;enuine  Kemp  Manure  Spreads  »s  the  one 


will  tear  it  apart,  make  it  fine 
for  Send  for  our  new  ill 

BigCrops.”  Catalojjue  mailed  v.... —.t, - - .  .  -  -  .  ,  .  /-•  j*/-* 

made  by  ourselves  and  the  patents  thereon  have  been  fully  sustained  l>y  a  recent  decision  of  the  UnUed  ^itwC^cuu  court. 

KEMP  iS.  BURPEE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  BOX  38.  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y, 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

SFrCRCTION  OR  Stbawberry  Plarts. — 
Evei-y  strawberry  grower  knows  that 
strong  plants  are  needed  to  produce  fine 
berries.  Good  culture  will  often  do 
wonders  with  originally  weak  plants, 
but  better  results  may  always  be  expect¬ 
ed  from  vigoi-ous,  well-chosen  ones.  A 
certain  amount  of  plant  selection  is 
practiced  by  all  conscientious  growers, 
but  the  possibilities  of  this  method  of 
breeding  are  not  by  any  means  confined 
to  using  first  runners  from  thrifty  new 
beds,  as  has  been  often  claimed. 


Select  Youk  Parent  Plants. — The 
chances  are  greatly  increased  by  propa¬ 
gating  from  strong,  productive  individ¬ 
ual  plants  of  the  desired  types  or  varie¬ 
ties.  Most  successful  growers  appear  to 
recognize  the  power  of  transmission  of 
desirable  qualities,  within  the  limits  of 
a  known  variety,  but  sufficient  care  to 
root  runners  only  from  well-balanced 
plants  that  have  borne  a  good  crop  of 
typical  berries  is  not  always  practiced. 
A  runner  is  but  a  prolonged  bud,  and 
the  young  plant  is  actually  a  piece  of 
the  parent.  If  the  mother  is  of  the  best 
possible  type  the  youngsters  are  likely, 
under  similar  conditions,  to  reproduce 
the  desired  qualities,  thus  starting  a 
genuine  pedigree  strain. 

An  OvEiiwoRKED  Term. — Some  vocif¬ 
erous  claims  for  pedigree  breeding  are 
made  by  commercial  plant  growers,  and 
the  term  is  in  danger  of  being  discredit¬ 
ed  by  those  who  expend  more  energy  in 
talking  than  selecting.  Inke  all  plant¬ 
breeding  operations,  the  selection  of 
parent  strawberry  stocks  requires  care¬ 
ful  and  timely  attention,  thorough  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge  and  keen  discrimina¬ 
tion  to  attain  measurable  success.  These 
qualities  demand  reasonable  compensa¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  plain  that  pedigree  plants 
worthy  of  the  name  cannot  be  produced 
cheaply  enough  to  compete  with  ordi¬ 
nary  run-of-th e-bed  plants,  and  really 
are  seldom  offered  to  general  buyers. 
The  demand  for  fancy  berries,  however, 
is  so  urgent  that  all  who  grow  their  own 
plants  should  give  as  close  attention  to 
this  important  matter  as  their  duties 
will  permit. 

A  Monmouth  County  Experiment. — 
T.  M.  White,  Little  Silver,  N.  J.,  is  a  gar¬ 
dener  of  long  and  critical  experience. 
When  he  undertakes  the  special  culture 
of  a  plant  he  likes  to  get  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  results  that  may  be  attained  with 
the  facilities  at  hand.  For  several  past 
years  Mr.  White  has  grown  small 
breadths  of  the  newer  strawberries  that 
succeed  locally.  Gandy,  Beecher  and 
Wm.  Belt  have  so  far  seemed  best  suit¬ 
ed  to  his  conditions,  and  some  remark¬ 
ably  fine  amateur  yields  have  been  pro¬ 
duced.  When  well  done,  Wm.  Belt  is 
large,  handsome,  of  agreeable  mild 
quality,  and  moderately  productive.  As 
a  table  berry  it  is  scarcely  excelled  by 
Marshall,  and  is  here  far  more  reliable. 

A  Sport  or  Wm.  Belt. — Except  when 
getting  new  varieties  Mr.  White  grows 
his  own  plants,  making  the  most  care¬ 
ful  selection  attainable.  A  year  ago  two 
very  superior  individuals  were  noticed 
in  a  block  of  Wm.  Belt.  While  retaining 
all  varietal  characteristics  they  were 
much  larger  and  stronger,  with  immense 
spreading  foliage,  and  bore  prodigious 
crops  of  very  large  berries,  mostly  cox- 
combed.  The  runners  from  these  plants 
were  carefully  rooted  and  given  an  ex¬ 
cellent  chance.  This  year  a  bed  of  150 
August-set  pot-plants  was  fruited  and 
made  an  extraordinary  showing.  The 
hill  system  was  employed  and  the  foli¬ 
age  of  many  plants  covered  a  circle  two 
feet  in  diameter.  Almost  every  truss  car¬ 
ried  record  berries.  Ten  of  these  mon¬ 
sters  filled  a  standard  quart  box  as  full 


as  they  could  safely  be  packed  for  trans¬ 
portation,  while  12  in  the  box  heaped  it 
as  shown  reduced  in  Pig.  184,  first  page. 
One  of  these  crooked  giants,  not  by  any 
means  the  largest,  is  separately  shown 
in  Fig.  183. 

Monster  Berries  Not  so  Comtion. — 
Big  berries  are  found  in  all  well-culti¬ 
vated  plantings,  and  a  few  may  usually 
be  got  together  from  well-situated 
plants  under  ordinary  field  conditions, 
but  the  writer  has  never  before  seen 
such  a  high  average,  which  seems  due 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  transmitted 
qualities  of  the  parent.  Under  exactly 
similar  treatment,  including  overhead 
irrigation  during  the  dry  weather,  other 
varieties,  as  well  as  the  typical  Belts, 
gave  no  unusual  results. 

Are  Overgrown  Berries  Desirable? 
— It  is  not  easy  to  define  the  proper  size 
of  a  strawberry.  Growers,  dealers  and 
consumers  all  want  the  largest  obtain¬ 
able  fruits.  If  presented  to  the  buyer  in 
good  condition  size  counts  more  than 
regularity  of  form  or  richness  of  flavor. 
A  good  color  is  always  needed  to  indi¬ 
cate  an  acceptable  degree  of  ripeness, 
w’hether  the  berries  are  large  or  small. 
Extra  size  indicates  juiciness  and  com¬ 
paratively  fewer  seeds.  The  aromatic 
quality  packed  away  in  some  of  the 
smaller  kinds  may  be  lacking  in  the 
big  ones,  but  the  gratification  of  making 
two  or  more  bites  of  a  berry  is  distinct¬ 
ly  a  marketable  quantity.  Big  smooth 
berries  undoubtedly  sell  better  than 
larger  coxcombed  ones,  but  size  itself  is 
too  important  a  factor  to  be  neglected. 
Mr.  White’s  new  sport  may  not  prove 
of  permanent  market  value,  but  it  cer¬ 
tainly  shows  the  power  of  plant  selec¬ 
tion  along  special  lines.  By  marking  or 
rogueing  out  unproductive  plants  while 
in  fruit  and  propagating  oniy  from 
those  of  obvious  good  charactd?  grow¬ 
ers  may  work  a  pedigree  strain  worthy 
of  the  name.  w.  v.  f. 


Rose  Agnes  Emily  Carman  from  you 
came  through  the  Winter  in  good  shape, 
and  is  loaded  with  blooms  this  Spring.  It 
has  a  finer  color,  though  not  so  double  as 
our  I.  A.  C.  rose.  j.  t.  erwin. 

Traveling  Sprayer. — We  notice  In  your 
issue  of  June  27  J.  E.  S.,  of  Columbus,  N. 
J.,  is  asking  respecting  a  traveling  sprayer. 
At  the  present  time  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  operates  two  Spramotor  automatic 
power  sprayers,  one  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec  at  Montreal,  and  the  Ontario  plant 
between  IngersoP.  and  Woodstock,  in  Ox¬ 
ford  County  These  towns  are  situated  about 
JO  miles  apart.  The  plan  of  operation  is  to 
contract  for  as  many  trees  as  can  be  prop¬ 
erly  attended  to  during  the  spraying  sea¬ 
son,  and  so  far  they  have  met  with  pro¬ 
nounced  success,  the  farmers  being  very 
.glad  to  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  spray¬ 
ing  by  hand,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
their  work  done  very  much  quicker  and  bet¬ 
ter.  The  operators  can  spray  from  600  to 
800  trees  per  day.  and  make  their  moves, 
which  in  some  instances  amount  to  about 
four  miles.  They  are  charging  three  cents 
per  tree  for  each  spraying,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  season  they  intend  to  issue  a  report 
showing  the  results.  spramotor  oo. 

London.  Ont. 

Nitrate  op  Soda  on  Grass.— I  find  that 
a  good  many  other  farmers,  as  well  as 
myself,  are  wondering  w'hether  nitrate  of 
soda  sown  just  prior  to  the  drought  will 
be  wasted,  or  whether  it  will  lie  dormant 
in  this  dry  soil  ready  to  get  in  its  work 
as  soon  as  rains  come  to  dissolve  it.  We 
planned  to  sow  a  ton  of  it,  mostly  on  grass 
land  Just  as  soon  as  frost  was  out  of 
the  ground.  The  season  was  two  weeks 
ahead  of  time,  and  the  company  with 
which  we  placed  the  order  failed  to  ship 
it  on  date  for  which  it  was  ordered,  so  that 
the  dry  weather  arrived  about  as  early 
as  the  fertilizer.  As  a  consequence,  our 
plans  miscarried,  and  some  of  it  is  not 
sown  yet.  Some  that  had  one  rain  after 
it  was  sown,  showed  its  presence  or  ab¬ 
sence  as  plainly  as  the  streaks  in  some 
poorly  sown  fields  of  grain  show  the  pres¬ 
ence  or  absence  of  seed.  Wherever  there 
is  any  moisture  left  in  the  soil  the  grass 
is  now  of  a  dark  luxuriant  growth.  My 
own  opinion  is  that  there  will  be  no  appre¬ 
ciable  loss  of  strength  during  the  dry 
weather,  but  when  rains  do  come,  we  will 
get  the  benefit,  provided  the  grass  roots 
are  not  killed.  If  they  are,  it  will  be  the 
best  policy  to  plow  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  get  some  other  crop  growing  on  the 
land.  o.  w.  m. 


ARMSTRONG  A  McEEtVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BATTMAN 

piiisburgh. 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS 

Pittsl>iirgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 


^  Cinci; 


Cincinnati. 


New  York. 


ANCHOR 

ECKSTEIN 

ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION 

SOUTHERN 

SHIPMAN 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED  SEAL 

SOUTHERN 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BEOS  CO 
Pliiladelphia. 
MORLEY  ^  ^ 

Ceveland. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL 

_  Buflalo. 

KENTUCKY  .  .  . 

Louisville. 


^  Cht 


Chicago. 


St.  Louis. 


OU  may  have  had  occasion 
to  use  White  Lead  in  one, 
two,  three  or  five  pound 
cans  and  found  it  unsatisfactory. 

If  so,  it  was  because  it  was  not 
Pure  White  Lead,  but  some  Mix¬ 
ture  of  Zinc  and  Barytes  (princi¬ 
pally  Barytes)  labeled  White 
Lead..”  If  you  want  Pure  White 
Lead  be  sure  the  package  bears 
one  of  the  brands  named  in  the  list. 


If  interested  in  paint  or  painting,  address 

National  Lead  loo  William  StreeL  New  Yorkf 


^ 


\\  hile  your  cows  are  out  on  pasture  there  is 
nothing  better  than  a  ration  balanced  with 

GLOBE 

GLUTEN  FEED 

Your  supply-  of  milk  will  he  increased,  whicli 
means  more  money  from  the  milk  pail. 

It  will  keep  your  cattle  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition  as  well  during  the  hot  weather. 

TMiile  oats  are  high,  try  Globe  Gluten  Feed 
mixed  with  bran  for  your  horses. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  GLOBE 
GLUTEN  FEED,  write  to  us  and  send  his  name. 

NEIN  YORK  GLUCOSE  CO., 

26  Bhoadway,  New  Yoi'k, 


Wspar^ 


FROM  ALL  LEAF -EATING  INSECTS 

Most  powerful  Insecticide  made;  safest  to 
use;  never  injures  foliage.  One  spraying 
remains  effective  through  the  season,  out¬ 
lasting  many  applications  of  Paris  green  or 
similar  sprays.  The  only  one  that  de¬ 
stroys  both  broods  of  the  codling- 
moth.  Used  and  endorsed  by  professional 
foresters  and  orchardists,  park  superin¬ 
tendents,  tree  wardens,  experiment  stations. 
Springfield  City  Forester  Gale  says:  “  I 
know  of  no  better  preparation.” 

Enough  for  a  large  orchard,  $4.25 
Enough  for  75  gals,  spray  .  1.00 

2  lb.  sample . .50 

Large  illustrated  catalog2te  free. 

INSECTICIDE 

DwTVIX.Cil\  COMPANY 

Address  nearest  office: 

Boston,  New  York,  or  Cincinnati 


Dr.  Chamberlain,  ex-secretary  Ohio  Board 
of  Agriculture,  says:  “Disparene  sticks  on 
leaf  and  fruit  a  long  time  and  kills  the 
second  brood  of  Codling-moth  worms. 
Since  using  Disparene  we  have  conquered 
the  second  brood  as  never  before.  It  pays 
better  than  Paris- green.” 


Fuinir 


kills  Prairie  Uosu, 
Woodchucks, Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceedingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

"‘•i.'S'"  '’Fnma  Carbon  Bisulpbi(le".rd‘S 

EDWAKD  K.  TA^XOB,  Penn 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

And  other  Insects  can  be  Controlled  by  Using 

Good’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale- 
Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

It  also  prevents  Curl  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  Entomolo¬ 
gists.  This  Soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  Insecticide. 

60-lb.  Kegs,  $2.50;  100-lb.  Kegs,  $4.50;  Half-Barrel, 
270  lbs.,  3Hc.  per  lb.;  Barrel,  425  lbs.,  3)4o-  Large 
qnantlties.  Special  Rates.  Send  for  Circulars. 
JAMBS  GOOD,  939  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


Best  for  Water 


RALPH  B.  CARTER  CO. 


WRITE 

FOR 

PRICES 


WRITE 

FOR 

PRICES 


26  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CORN  HARVESTING  Si 

by  using  the  BADGER  CHRN  HARVENTER  than  by 
any  other  known  method.  Oo  not  wait,  investigate 
nowi  Address  1.  Z.  MERRIAM,  Whitewater,  Wl*. 


NO  PAINTING  REQUIRED  KJ 

Kooting.  Can 
be  easily  laid 
as  t he  work 
only  consists  of 
mailing  and  ce¬ 
menting  the 
Joints.  Samples, prices  &  booklet  giving  instructions 
ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.  for  laying  sent 


83  Pine  St.,  New  York. 


’  free  postpaid. 


RUBEROID 

(trade-mark  registered)  ' 

ROOFING 

For  residences,  barns,  poul¬ 
try-houses  and  silos.  Posi¬ 
tively  the  most  durable  and 
economical,  roofing  on  the 
market.  Anyone  can  apply 
it.  Water-proof,  Contains 
no  tar.  Will  not  melt.  Lasts 
indefinitely.' 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Twenty  Years  Ago.— When  I  was  a 
student  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  there  was  held  a  reunion  of  the 
graduates.  I  remember  sitting  on  a  front 
seat  and  listening  to  an  old  fellow  who 
sang  a  song  to  the  tune  of  “Twenty  Years 
Agol”  He  was  singing  about  the  old  col¬ 
lege  bell: 

“Twenty  years  ago, 

Twenty  years  ago, 

Its  music’s  just  as  sweet,  old  friend. 

As  twenty  years  ago!” 


Then  the  man’s  voice  began  to  tremble 
and  though  he  wore  spectacles  I  knew 
that  his  eyes  were  swimming.  There  were 
some  hard  chunks  of  life  behind  me  at 
that  time,  but  the  only  asset  I  had  was  a 
bunch  of  hopeful  things  that  I  felt  sure 
would  grow  out  of  a  college  education.  I 
could  not  understand  therefore  what 
“twenty  years”  meant  to  this  singer.  Two 
weeks  ago  I  went  back  to  a  reunion  of  the 
old  college  boys  and  then  I  found  out  what 
it  meant.  When  the  old  fellows  began 
to  gather— walking  like  shadows  out  of 
the  busy  past,  I  knew  just  why  that  old 
singer  could  not  hold  his  voice  in  the  song. 

I  have  lived  for  some  years  among  the 
trusts  and  mosquitoes  In  New  Jersey,  and 
am  supposed  to  be  pretty  well  pickled  by 
the  acid  of  life,  but  all  of  a  sudden  the 
whole  thing  was  made  clear  to  me.  I  saw 
how  much  of  the  freshness  of  life  had 
been  wilted  and  I  had  to  go  out  of  that 
room  and  walk  around  the  grounds— or 
ruin  my  reputation  as  a  dignified  citizen. 

1  was  not  alone  in  this.  I  saw  one  “old 
boy”  who  would  pass  anywhere  for  a 
Supreme  Court  Judge  rubbing  his  spec¬ 
tacles  when  they  needed  no  polishing  at 
all.  Another  who  would  not  flinch  at  the 
mouth  of  a  Gatling  gun  was  blowing  his 
nose  when  there  was  absolutely  no  need 
for  it!  There  was  no  shame  about  this. 
We  were  all  back  in  the  past.  That  is,  the 
spirit  tried  to  get  back  there  and  made  an 
awkward  show  of  it  because  she  couldn’t 
shake  free  from  the  flesh  or  the  things 
we  had  built  around  her.  Some  of  us  had 
put  the  spirit  of  youth  to  sleep  and  of 
course  she  made  an  exhibition  of  herself 
when  suddenly,  rousted  out.  We  were  a 
little  rusty  in  expressing  our  sentiment, 
but  even  though  the  wheels  squeaked  it_^ 
did  us  good.  One  trouble  with  many  of" 
us  is  that  we  do  not  have  half  enough 
sentiment  in  our  lives.  Of  course  the  hard 
dull  grinding  will  make  us  tough  and  dis¬ 
contented. 


Old  and  New. — When  1  was  at  college 
there  were  about  200  students— now  there 
are  over  800.  There  were  four  college 


buildings  and  the  barn — now  there  are  so 
many  that  1  lost  the  count,  i  went  back 
to  the  old  room  where  1  dug  away  with 
no  carpet  on  the  floor,  two  old  chairs  and 
a  straw-licked  bed  which  1  filled  at  the 
barn.  It  is  now  beautifully  furnished.  At 
the  time  i  entered  college  tlie  boy  who 
smoked  either  a  pipe  or  a  cigar  was  looked 
upon  as  a  black  sheep.  Now  i  should  say 
that  smoking  is  indulged  in  by  the  great 
majority,  in  my  day  most  of  the  boys 
worked  their  way  through  college  and 
taught  school  or  worked  on  a  farm  in 
Winter.  Such  a  thing  as  spending 
money”  was  unknown  to  my  associates. 


Now  I  understand  that  many  students  a 

«j  cj  tVlAV  S01lt.  LO  i  <i.l6 


are 

sent  there  as  they  are  sent  to  Yale  or 
darvarci — because  it  is  supposed  to  be  tnc 
.lung  to  do— not  especially  to  ht  them  tor 
.he  business  of  farming.  Such  students 
lave  "iiocket  money”  and  spend  it  in 
pvays  that  would  have  shocked  our  old 
joys.  There  were  usually  one  or  tw^o  girls 
n  each  class  in  our  time — now  there  is 
t  building  for  girls  and  perhaps  200  of 
hem  at  the  college,  in  my  time  you 
jould  see  on  any  afternoon  iOO  or  more 
joys  at  w’ork  in  the  fields  or  on  the  ^wns 
ind  gardens,  i  milked  cows,  dug  ditches 
ind  hoed  corn  because  1  had  to  in  order 
LO  get  through  college.  Now  you  seldom 
if  ever  see  a  student  at  work.  I  hunted 
ior  the  hoes  and  tools  we  formerly  used 
It  hand  labor  but  could  hardly  find  them. 
I'he  work  now  seems  to  be  done  by  farni 
liands.  My  observation  is  that  instead  of 
working  as  we  did  the  modern  student  of 
Agriculture  goes  walking  about  with  the 
jirls! 


Necessary  Changes. — In  fact,  the  mod¬ 
ern  college  boy  is  very  different  from  the 
one  1  knew  20  years  ago.  i  was  told  that 
the  present  college  baseball  club  wouldn’t 
give  our  old  nine  a  run,  and  that  they 
would  walk  all  over  us  at  football.  I 
shall  go  down  to  my  grave  doubting  that, 
i  was  also  told  that  if  a  boy  were  to  come 
to  college  now  as  we  did  without  money 
or  credit,  wear  old  clothes  and  work  in 
stable  and  ditch  he  would  have  no  stand¬ 
ing  with  the  girls  and  but  little  more  with 
some  of  the  faculty.  I  don’t  believe  a 
word  of  that,  for  if  the  man  had  ability 
it  would  be  recognized  in  spite  of  any 
scars  of  labor.  The  glory  of  the  old  col¬ 
lege  was  its  democracy  and  the  effort  it 
made  to  dignify  and  ennoble  the  common, 
homely  things  of  life.  Like  other  old  fel¬ 
lows  I  must  remember  that  what  we  call 
agricultural  education  has  grown  and  de¬ 
veloped  in  20  years.  The  homes  from  which 
these  young  men  come  are  different  from 
those  of  the  old  boys.  The  men  who 
would  naturally  send  a  boy  to  college  are 
richer  than  those  of  20  years  ago,  and 
what  is  more  the  boys  know  it  and  de¬ 
mand  things  which  we  knew  were  im¬ 
possible.  I  like  the  old  time  best,  but  I 
Know  that  it  can  never  come  again,  and 
f  realize  that  had  the  college  not  grown 
with  the  times  it  would  have  few  students 
to-day.  I  must  admit  in  order  to  be  fair 


that  the  old  colleg*^  as  we  knew  it  would 
not  fairly  represent  Michigan  agriculture 
of  to-da.v.  But  here  comes  in  another 
thing.  Does  this  great  agricultural  college 
really  represent  the  common  farmer — the 
man  who  most  needs  help?  No — and  the 
old  school  did  not  represent  the  “common 
farmers”  of  its  day.  From  their  very  na¬ 
ture  the  agricultural  colleges  naturally 
cater  to  the  desires  of  the  richer  and  more 
intelligent  farmers.  This  class  develops 
much  faster  than  those  I  call  “common 
farmers,”  and  it  is  entirely  natural  that 
the  college  should  tend  to  grow  further 
away  from  the  latter  class.  This  makes 
it  all  the  more  necessary  that  there  should 
be  more  connecting  links  between  the  col¬ 
lege  and  the  farmers.  The  farmers’  insti¬ 
tutes  in  IMichigan  have  headquarters  at 
the  college  and  do  good  work  in  reaching 
the  people.  The  average  audience  in  Mich¬ 
igan  is  much  greater  than  in  New  York 
Agricultural  high  schools  and  agricultural 
text  books  in  the  rural  schools  must  come 
in  time  as  a  part  of  a  complete  system. 

Old  Timers.— The  students  may  have 
changed  but  the  old  boys  w'ere  still  on 
deck.  There  were  doctors  and  law.vers 
and  teachers  and  ministers  and  rich  men 
and  men  with  honorable  poverty.  There 
were  plenty  of  farmers  who  have  stuck  to 
the  farm  through  all  the  years.  It  did 
me  good  to  see  that  these  farmers  were 
respected  and  put  forward.  That  was  one 
thing  that  impressed  me  above  all  others. 
No  matter  what  a  man  was  doing  or  how 
he  was  making  a  living  he  had  respect  for 
the  farm  and  love  for  the  old  college. 
Nobody  got  up  and  found  fault  because  the 
w’ord  “agricultural”  was  to  be  found  on 
their  college  diplomas!  Had  anyone  whis¬ 
pered  such  a  thing  we  would  have  hooted 
him  well.  The  old  boys  are  proud  of  that 
word  and  realize  that  it  is  “up  to  them” 
to  dignify  it.  It  will  be  hard  for  a  farmer 
in  New  York  or  New .  Jersey  to  realize 
what  it  means  for  agriculture  to  have  this 
great  body  of  loyal  men  and  women  eter¬ 
nally  true  to  the  agricultural  college  and 
what  it  stands  for.  Why,  if  there  were 
such  a  body  of  educated  men  in  New  York 
State  as  met  at  that  reunion  no  human 
can  estimate  their  power  for  good  and 
honest  public  service.  I  see  now  as  I  never 
did  before  the  need  of  a  great  agricultural 
college  in  New  York,  for  it  will  help  de¬ 
velop '  the  agriculture  of  the  entire  East. 

1  was  interested  in  learning  what  the  old 
boys  have  been  doing.  The  estimate  of 
their  “success”  as  reported  to  me  seemed 
based  largely  on  the  amount  of  property 
they  had  collected.  That  of  course  is  one 
easy  and  popular  way  of  estimating  suc¬ 
cess,  but  I  wish  I  could  have  known  more 
about  their  growth  of  character.  After  all. 
while  it  is  not  easy  to  make  a  man  think 
so,  at  the  last,  his  dollars  will  kick  the 
beam  when  placed  against  good  character. 

I  find  that  in  Michigan  as  well  as  in  New 
Jersey  people  are  hard  after  the  dollar— 
with  varying  success  in  the  chase. 

Agricultural  Science.— While  as  an 
old  timer  I  am  bound  to  think  that  the  old 
student  beat  the  new  one,  I  must  admit 
that  the  present  facilities  for  teaching  are 
far  superior  to  the  old  ones.  I  wish  I 
could  have  had  such  a  course  as  the  col¬ 
lege  now  offers.  During  the  past  20  years 
not  only  has  there  been  a  wonderful  in¬ 
crease  in  agricultural  knowledge,  but  new 
ways  of  imparting  that  knowledge  have 
been  perfected.  In  the  woman’s  depart¬ 
ment  I  found  them  teaching  sewing,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  wonderful  that  such  a 
common  thing  could  be  analyzed  and  put 
before  a  student  step  by  step  until  it  was 
mastered.  Do  I  undertake  to  say  that  this 
sewing  teacher  could  really  make  a  better 
seamstress  out  of  a  girl  than  some  gentle 
old  grandmother  who  never  knew  that  sew¬ 
ing  is  a  science?  After  seeing  the  way 
those  students  are  taught  I  must  say  that 
grandmother  makes  a  better  model  than 
teacher.  The  same  is  true  of  the  cooking 
school  at  the  college.  I  would  like  nothing 
better  for  my  daughter  than  to  have  her 
take  that  course.  It  seemed  to  me  better 
for  girls  than  anything  at  the  college  can  be 
said  to  be  for  boys.  It  has  been  said  that 
most  women  will  mount  a  chair  at  sight- 
of  a  mouse.  The  day  I  went  through  this 
women’s  building  a  chipmunk  had  made  its 
way  into  the  college  parlor.  Those  “domes¬ 
tic  science”  girls  did  not  run  an  inch  from 
him.  To  illustrate  how  Michigan  farming 
has  developed  in  20  years  I  may  say  that 
when  I  was  a  student  I  was  once  sent  to 
put  some  chemical  fertilizers  on  small  plot 
experiments.  I  remember  how  we  all  laugh¬ 
ed  at  this  “bag  manuring”— even  the  pro¬ 
fessor  made  fun  of  it  and  told  us  the  time 
would  not  come  for  half  a  century  when 
Michigan  farms  would  ever  need  anything 
but  stable  manure,  clover,  and  possibly 
wood  ashes.  You  would  not  find  a  profes¬ 
sor  of  to-day  making  any  such  statement, 
for  the  wonderful  development  of  knowl¬ 
edge  has  made  them  realize  that  no  man 
can  foretell  the  practice  that  will  prove 
most  economical  in  the  future.  I  found 
Prof.  Smith  of  the  experiment  station  con¬ 
ducting  what  seemed  to  me  wonderful  ex¬ 
periments  with  fertilizers  on  sugar  beets 
and  cow  peas.  While  they  are  not  yet  ob¬ 
taining  the  results  from  either  cow  peas 
or  chemicals  that  we  do  in  New  Jersey  or 
in  Delaware  they  are  coming  to  it.  and  this 
marks  what  I  think  is  likely  to  be  a  great 
change  in  Michigan  farming.  Prof.  Smith 
tells  me  that  sugar  beets  and  beans  are 
coming  to  be  standard  crops  in  Michigan. 
When  I  was  a  student  there  many  farmers 
were  doubtful  about  eating  beans,  while 
beet  sugar  was  a  curiosity  of  the  chemical 
laboratory.  At  a  point  nearly  100  miles 
north  of  Lansing  I  was  surprised  to  learn 
that  hundreds  of  bushels  of  cow  peas  were 
being  grown  for  green  manuring.  On  light 
soils  where  clover  would  not  “catch”  the 
cow  pea  was  taking  care  of  the  land.  In 
many  parts  of  the  State  farmers  practice 
a  rotation  in  which  wheat  follows  oats.  On 
the  college  farm  there  is  a  good  field  of 
oats  which  will  be  seeded  to  wheat  and 
grass  in  the  Pall.  I  want  them  to  try  cow 
peas  between  those  oats  and  the  wheat  on 
{lai't  of  that  field.  I  would  plow  at  once 
after  harvest  and  drill  New  Era  cow  peas 
in  drills  30  Inches  apart  through  the  center 
of  the  field.  Keep  them  well  cultivated  and 
plow  under  in  time  for  wheat  seeding.  If 
that  strip  does  not  show  in  the  wheat  next 
year  I  am  all  w'rong,  and  if  a  dollar's 
M'orth  of  acid  phosphate  on  the  cow  peas 
will  not  give  $3  increase  in  the  wheat  and 
grass  I  can  only  say  that  the  modern  col¬ 
lege  atmosphere  is  such  that  the  cow  pea 
drops  farm  work  like  the  modern  agincul- 
tural  student  This  use  of  the  cow  pea 
with  the  coarser  and  cheaper  chemicals 
is,  in  my  judgment,  one  of  the  things  that 
farmers  of  the  Middle  West  must  come  to— 
especially  on  the  lighter  soils.  The  space 
between  oats  and  wheat  is  just  the  place 
for  cow  peas.  h.  w.  c. 
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is  ft  world-beater.  Rend 
for  onr  cataloKiie  and  get 
iwsted  on  the  latest  and 
greatest  improve- 
ment.s  known  In  bal¬ 
ing  machinery.  It 
’  will  surprise*  you. 
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Straight  Straw,  Rye  andWheatThrasher 


Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 


Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Kye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  it  again  in  perfect 
bundles. Can  bechanged 
in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat.  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  binli.  Send  for  catalogue  B  to 
thoOKANT-FKKIUS  COMPANY.  Troy,  N.  Y. 


HORSE  POWERS, 

THRASHERS  Wood 
and  CLEANERS  Saws 


One&two-horseThrashlngOutflts.  Ivevel  PIITTCDO 
Tread, Pat. Governor, Feed  and  Ensilage  UU  I  I  Lno 

ELLISKEYSTONEAGR’LWORKS,Pottstown,Pa 

F.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Willet,N.  Y. 


all  guns  may  look  alike, 
but  there  is  a  differ¬ 
ence;  some  are  good 
and  some  bad. 

"Better 

Guns 

Are  Good  Guns. 

Combining  special  exclu¬ 
sive  features  with  all  that  is 
best  in  quality  and  construc¬ 
tion.  They  are  sold  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Send  for 
quarterly  fully  describing 
them. 

“RaKer  Gun  Forcing 
Company, 

48  Liberty  St.,  Batavia,  N.Y. 


WET  AND  DRY  RDT  PREVENTED 

and  fence  posts,  sills  and  all  exposed  timbers  made  to 
last  indefinitely  by  the  use  of  CONSEKVO  WOOD 
I’RESKKVATI VE.  It  permeates  and  hardens 
wood,  prevents  working  of  wood  worms,  Insects,  etc. 
Cost  but  a  trifle.  W rite  for  free  circular. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Mfg.  Chemist, 

81  Kilby  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 


CLIMAX  ENSILAGE  md  FODDER  GUTTERS 

CI.IM  AX  Cutter.s  ,are  the  latest  development  in  Ensilag  : 
Machinery.  They  cut  and  deliver  the  silage  at  one 
operation.  They  require  less  power  to  operate  than 
any  other.  They  are  strong.  They  are  simple  in  con¬ 
struction  and  have  few  weai’ing  parts.  Repairs  bill  is 
light.  Absolutely  guaranteed.  Cutting  device  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  best.  You  will  save  time,  trouble,  and  worry 
by  getting  the  CLIMAX.  Write  for  our  catalogue — it’s 
free. 

“The  Complete  Machine.” 
WARSAW-WILKINSON  CO., 

WARSAW,  N.  Y. 


OHIO 
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FOR 


The  1903  “Ohio"  Blower  Elevators  solve  the 


blower  problem.  The  best  in  the  p.ast,  they  are  still  further  improved,  and  will 
unquestionably  cut  and  elevate  the  most  feed  or  ensilage  for  the  power  re¬ 
quired.  “Ohio”  machines  work,  and  our  ab.solute  guarantee  goes  with 
every  machine.  New  Patent  Applied  For  interchangeable  Shredder  Blade 
for  all  sizes.  Everything  complete  in  one  machine. 

To  know  all  the  good  points  you  must 
have  our  new  1903  catalogue  or  ask  the  man 
who  has  an  “Ohio.”  Thousands  of  “Ohio” 
machines  have  made  thousands  of  satisfied 
owners.  Self-feed  increases  capacity 
and  saves  75%  labor  feeding. 

The  Silver  Manufacturing  Co., 

EstablisJied  ISB/f..  Salem,  OKio. 


DELOACH 


ARE 

The  Price  it  Right 
Known  the  World  Over. 


FARMERS’  $125  SAW  MILL 
JataSUOO  Feet  Lumber  u  day  with  only4h.p. 
JeliOach  Variable  Feed  Saw  Mills,  itolOOh.p., 
my  price.  UeLoach  Mill  Machinery,  Planers, 
Ihingle,  Lath  and  Com  Mills,  Water  Wheels,  etc. 
AoLoacn  Mill  Mfg.  Oo.,  JBozflOO  Atlanta,  Gm. 

Ilandsome  Oatalogne  FreeUjoa  cot  this  out  and 
ive  came  of  paper.  


There  is  no 
record  of  a 
|FARQUHAR  BOILER 
ever  exploding. 


ENGINES 


mamm 

AND 


SEPARATORS 


The  Farquhar  threshingmachinery  ii  the  perfected  product  of  the  pioneer  manufacturers  of 
Grain  SeparutorH  andThreiiUinip  KniplneA.  It's  the  most  durable  and  cheapest  thresh¬ 
ing  outfit  a  farmer  can  buy.  The  Celebrated  Ajax  Threahlne  Engines,  made  in 
sizes  from  4h.  p.  up,  have  seats,  foot  brakes,  and  two  injectors.  Provided  with  every  approved 
safety  appliance.  Farquhar  Beparatora  have  every  advan* 
tage  of  capacity,  thoroughness  of  separation,  simplicity  and 
durability.  Every  part  thoroughly  tested.  Made  in  all 
styles  and  sizes.  Send  for  free  catalogue  of  Engines, 

Threshing  Machinery,  Saw  Mills,  etc. 


,A.  B.  Farquhar  Go.,  Ltd. 
York,  Pa. 


FAIRBANKS 
(jasoline  Engines 


They  are  the  best  and  most  economical  power 
for  all  farm  work — pump  water,  saw  wood, 
run  separator,  ensilage  cutter,  feed  mill  or  any 
farm  machinery.  “Fairbanks  Junior”  is  de¬ 
signed  especially  for  farm  work — gives  two 
applications  of  power:  vertical  with  walking 
beam,  and  belt  power  with  pulley  attached. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  “FARM  HELPS,”  which 
gives  full  information  regarding  Fairbanks 
Gasoline  Engines  and  Farm  Scales. 

THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY, 

416-432  Broome  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Baltimore,  Md  Buffalo,  N.Y.  Philadelphia, Pa.  Boston,  Mass. 
New  Orleans,  La  Albany, N.Y.  Pittsburg,  Pa.  MoDtreal,PQ. 
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SUBSCmPTION :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Univer.sal  Postal  Union.  $2.04, 
equal  to  Ss.  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10*^  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
suie  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  column.s,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street.  New  York. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  11,  1903. 


We  expect  to  use  200  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per 
acre  on  well-seeded  grass  as  soon  as  the  first  cutting 
is  off.  It  seems  clear  from  the  results  of  many  experi¬ 
ments  that  this  will  pay  wherever  hay  brings  $12  or 
more  per  ton.  With  an  average  amount  of  rainfall  we 
expect  to  cut  a  heavy  second  crop  of  superior  quality. 

• 

The  call  for  harvest  hands  to  help  save  the  western 
grain  crops  is  louder  than  ever  this  year.  At  the  same 
time  more  immigrants  are  coming  to  this  country 
than  ever  before!  This  seems  to  mean  that  the  new¬ 
comers  are  crowding  into  town  and  city  and  ignoring 
the  farm.  There  could  not  be  a  worse  distribution  of 
this  “raw  material.” 

On  page  609  will  be  found  a  copy  of  the  agreement 
made  between  the  People’s  Pure  Milk  Company  and 
representatives  of  the  Five  States  Milk  Producers’  As¬ 
sociation.  This  proposition  has  been  accepted  by  the 
oificers  of  the  Association,  but  must  be  ratified  by  the 
local  unions.  While  there  are  some  things  about  this 
agreement  which  might  be  improved,  the  general  sen¬ 
timent  at  the  Binghamton  meeting  was  in  favor  of 
accepting  it. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  was  largely  responsible  for  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  so-called  “Clark”  method  of  seeding  grass 
without  grain.  The  writer  visited  Mr.  Clark’s  farm 
several  times,  and  made  a  careful  study  of  the  method. 
iNothing  that  we  have  ever  done  has  called  out  so 
much  correspondence  and  discussion.  We  have  retold 
the  stcry  six  different  times,  and  now  there  are  more 
demands  for  it  than  ever  before!  There  seems  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  but  to  try  it  again,  and  so  we  shall  endeavor 
to  make  clear  the  essential  points  of  Mr.  Clark’s  plan. 

• 

Ten  years  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  told  how  Delaware 
farmers  were  making  use  of  Crimson  clover.  As  one 
result  of  these  articles  many  northern  farmers  bought 
seed  and  gave  the  new  clover  a  trial.  We  would  like 
to  know  how  many  of  them  continue  to  sow  it.  We 
have  seeded  from  two  to  five  acres  each  year,  and 
have  always  felt  well  repaid;  still  we  conclude  that 
the  Crimson  is  best  adapted  to  southern  farms.  We 
want  to  hear  from  northern  farmers  who  have  tried 
the  Crimson  long  enough  to  enable  them  to  form  a 
clear  judgment  as  to  its  value.  Tell  us  how  you  use 
it  and  what  you  think  about  it 

• 

As  IS  pretty  well  known  by  this  time  the  writer  has 
pronounced  ideas  on  the  temperance  question.  We  be¬ 
lieve  in  total  abstinence  as  the  only  consistent  posi¬ 
tion  for  temperance  people  to  occupy.  As  we  go  out 
among  the  people  we  are  pleased  and  surprised  to  see 
how  many  farmers  there  are  who  never  touch  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquor.  This  is  surprising,  because  we  are  told 
from  time  to  time  that  the  drink  habit  is  gaining,  and 
that  many  who  formerly  abstained  are  now  slowly  be¬ 
coming  moderate  drinkers.  We  were  recently  offered 
a  large  sum  of  money  for  a  whisky  advertisement  on 
the  plea  that  “most  farmers  drink  anyway.”  We  men¬ 
tion  this  in  order  to  brand  the  statement  as  false,  for 
personal  investigation  will  convince  any  man  that  the 
drink  evil  is  not  increasing  among  the  better  class  of 
farmers.  Among  our  own  acquaintances  we  know  of 
several  cases  where  the  spread  of  the  drink  habit  has 
driven  peopie  to  total  abstinence.  These  people  w'ere 
inclined  to  laugh  at  the  idea  of  letting  the  stuff  entire¬ 


ly  alone  until  the  horror  of  it  came  into  their  own 
home  and  laid  its  mark  on  a  member  of  their  own 
family.  One  would  think  that  such  an  argument 
would  be  likely  to  convince  any  sensible  person  that 
St.  Paul  was  right  when  he  said:  “If  meat  make  my 
brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  fiesh!”  It  would  not 
take  many  years  to  settle  the  ‘‘rum  evil”  if  those  who 
know  that  their  own  moderate  drinking  influences 
others  who  have  not  the  will  power  to  be  “moderate” 
would  stop  short! 

The  drought  baked  the  soil  into  brick  and  now  the 
floods  have  sent  it  back  to  sticky  mud.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  about  the  serious  disaster  that  has  fallen 
upon  many  of  our  friends.  Just  at  present  the  way 
seems  dark  for  some  of  them,  but  they  will  not  sit 
idly  down  to  grieve  their  remaining  chances  away. 
The  chances  favor  a  long,  open  Fall,  and  even  now 
we  can  make  up  some  of  our  losses  if  we  keep  our 
heads  and  our  courage.  No  man  can  deny  the  serious 
nature  of  the  trouble  which  this  season  has  brought, 
and  yet  every  man  must  know  that  opportunity  has 
not  been  taken  from  us  entirely!  Keep  at  it! 

Mb.  Wright,  who  won  the  first  prize  for  picture  of 
a  Grange  hall,  donated  the  money  to  the  Grange.  He 
writes: 

Please  accept  the  thanks  o£  that  body,  not  so  much  for 
the  $5  as  for  the  knowledge  of  owning  the  best  Grange 
hall  in  New  York  State,  if  not  in  the  United  States. 

Since  the  pictures  were  printed  we  have  heard  from 
others  who  wish  they  had  entered  the  contest,  since 
their  Granges  own  handsomer  halls  than  the  ones  pic¬ 
tured!  If  that  is  so  we  want  to  see  them.  We  will 
duplicate  the  prize  to  anyone  who  can  send  us  picture 
and  plans  of  a  better  hall  than  the  one  described  by 
Mr.  Wright. 

• 

Thousands  of  new  silos  will  be  built  this  year. 
Farmers  are  driven  to  it.  The  hay  crop  having  failed 
there  is  no  hope  for  them  save  in  corn  fodder  and  the 
silo  is  the  place  for  that.  In  some  cases  farmers  who 
have  been  selling  milk  for  condensing  will  build  silos. 
Under  the  rules  this  will  compel  them  to  find  a  new 
customer  for  the  milk,  for  the  condenseries  will  not 
accept  milk  from  cows  fed  on  silage.  After  figuring 
closely  these  men  conclude  that  it  will  pay  them  to 
sell  for  less  if  need  be  and  cheapen  the  production  by 
feeding  silage.  The  Borden  Condensed  Milk  Company 
still  objects  to  silage  as  cow  food.  They  have  no  fair 
argument  against  well-made  silage,  and  we  think  in 
time  they  will  be  obliged  to  modify  their  rules  in  this 
respect. 

As  FARMING  is  conductcd  in  our  part  of  the  country 
the  plan  of  following  oats  with  wheat  is  seldom  prac¬ 
ticed.  It  would  not  pay.  We  know,  however,  that 
many  farmers  follow  this  rotation,  and  are  able  to 
give  good  reasons  for  doing  so.  We  wish  that  all  of 
such  farmers  who  can  would  try  the  experiment  of 
drilling  cow  peas  on  a  part  of  the  field  after  the  oats 
are  harvested.  There  will  be  between  50  and  60  days 
for  the  cow  peas  to  grow,  and  they  are  likely  to  do 
wonderful  work  in  that  time.  We  would  drill  them  30 
inches  apart  and  give  good  cultivation.  We  advise  a 
wide  strip  through  the  field  this  season,  leaving  part 
of  the  field  bare,  so  as  to  give  a  fair  chance  to  judge 
results.  We  know  the  cow  pea  well  enough  to  predict 
that  where  it  comes  in  between  oats  and  wheat  its 
footsteps  can  be  traced  for  at  least  two  years.  Try  it. 

• 

Either  some  practical  joker  is  trying  to  have  fun, 
or  else  there  are  many  people  who  will  chase  a  dollar 
into  strange  places.  We  continue  to  receive  letters 
asking  for  advice  about  skunk  farming!  Now,  we  do 
not  pretend  to  be  experts  on  skunks,  but  we  know 
“farming”  with  these  animals  is  less  profitable  than 
handling  a  red-hot  poker.  There  is  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  in  It,  despite  the  great  stories  we  often  read  in  the 
papers.  It  is  possible  that  we  are  partly  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  some  men  express  a  willingness  to 
try  to  get  a  dollar  out  of  a  skunk.  About  12  years 
ago  we  printed  an  article  about  a  skunk  farm.  We 
have  been  trying  to  get  away  from  that  article  ever 
since,  and  now  as  a  form  of  penance,  we  cheerfully 
answer  all  questions  with — don’t,  DON’T  make  a 
skunk  of  yourself! 

« 

It  is  hardly  fair  for  the  Hope  Farm  man  to  compare 
the  agricultural  student  of  to-day  with  what  he  calls 
the  “old  timers,”  It  is  not  likely  that  he  did  work  on 
the  college  farm  because  he  wanted  to,  but  rather  be¬ 
cause  he  had  to.  The  chances  are  that  most  of  these 
boys  already  know  how  to  hoe  or  plow.  With  the 
improved  facilities  for  study  they  can  get  more  out  of 
the  course  in  the  class  room  or  laboratory.  We  must 
remember,  too,  that  great  improvements  in  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  have  been  made  during  the  past  20  years. 


There  would  now  be  little  sense  in  having  students 
plant  corn  with  a  hoe  in  order  to  find  work  for  them 
to  do.  When  they  get  through  college  they  will  not 
plant  corn  that  way  on  their  own  farms.  We  must 
all  understand  that  as  we  crawl  forward  toward  the 
large  end  of  the  horn  we  cannot  get  a  true  idea  of 
those  who  are  crawling  into  the  little  end  by  looking 
back  over  our  shoulder.  Sometimes  we  may  think 
that  these  new  comers  are  trying  to  crowd  past  us 
with  some  unfair  advantage.  It  is  usually  only  the 
shadow  that  we  see.  The  youngsters  will  have  to  fol¬ 
low  in  the  same  old  way  and  grow  into  worthy  or  de¬ 
sirable  things.  Their  lots  are  cast  in  softer  places— 
the  pioneers  smoothed  the  edges  for  them — but  we  are 
hopeful  that  they  will  do  their  part  and  fit  into  the 
truer  agricultural  development  that  is  coming. 

• 

During  the  Fall  and  Winter,  while  the  subscription 
season  is  lively,  some  of  the  agricultural  papers  have 
a  way  of  patting  themselves  on  the  back  in  public. 
They  dust  up  and  comb  their  hair,  use  a  little  better 
paper  and  a  few  extra  engravings,  and  then  say  in 
effect:  “Look  at  us!  Compare  this  paper  with  any 
other  and  see  how  you  like  it,”  During  the  Summer, 
when  little  effort  is  made  to  obtain  new  subscribers, 
such  papers  often  “go  dry”  both  in  ideas  and  in  gen¬ 
eral  make-up.  We  are  seldom  asked  to  make  any 
comparison  then,  yet  that  is  just  the  time  to  judge 
their  real  value.  The  R.  N.-Y,  is  ready  for  compari¬ 
son  any  week  in  the  year.  We  would  rather  have  it 
made  now  if  there  be  any  choice  at  all,  for  we  work 
hardest  in  Summer  to  obtain  reliable  information. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  no  show  season — no  time  of  the  year 
when  we  try  to  put  on  a  little  extra  style.  Bach  is¬ 
sue  represents  the  best  work  we  are  capable  of  doing. 
Our  readers  know  it  and  do  not  need  to  be  told. 

* 

The  seedsmen,  at  their  recent  convention,  again  put 
themselves  on  record  in  opposition  to  the  present 
Government  distribution  of  seeds.  From  every  fair 
ipoint  of  view  the  seedsmen  are  justified  in  fighting 
this  abuse.  For  it  is  not  only  an  abuse  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  function  but  an  unfair  attack  upon  reputable 
private  business.  It  is  possible  that  the  plan  of  giv¬ 
ing  away  new  or  desirable  seeds  for  testing  may  be 
justified,  but  to  send  out  common  seeds  as  has  been 
done  to  the  direct  injury  of  the  seedsmen’s  business 
is  a  practice  which  cannot  possibly  be  defended.  The 
worst  feature  of  this  disreputable  business  is  the  pre¬ 
cedent  it  establishes.  Just  now  the  seedsmen  suffer, 
but  how  long  will  it  be  before  men  in  other  lines  of 
trade  or  even  farmers  will  find  the  Government  com¬ 
peting  with  them  by  giving  away  what  they  have  to 
sell?  It  is  a  great  mistake  for  a  farmer  to  permit 
himself  to  be  placed  in  the  position  of  a  “dead  head,” 
demanding  seeds  and  books  for  nothing  in  the  name 
of  “agriculture.”  We  believe  in  making  a  vigorous 
fight  against  this  Government  seed  shop  business. 
There  has  never  yet  been  a  full-hearted  battle  waged 
against  it,  and  it  is  time  now  to  begin. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

“Prat  heaven  for  a  thankful  heart.” 

Think  of  June  and  blankets  every  night! 

Lime  is  said  to  hasten  the  maturity  of  corn. 

“And  the  rains  descended  and  the  floods  came.” 

No,  you  can’t  stop  the  rain  by  telling  others  to  “dry 
up.” 

EVen  the  ducks  have  had  all  the  ducking  they  can 
stand. 

No — it  wouldn’t  do  any  good  to  kill  the  weather 
prophets. 

All  sorts  of  stock  food  will  be  needed  this  year.  Sow 
turnips  at  the  last  working  of  the  corn. 

What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  corn  goes  to  a  dollar  when 
his  own  cornfield  is  under  water? 

We  want  to  know  about  the  homemade  paints  of  lime 
and  skim-mlik.  Do  they  stick  or  do  they  peel? 

Will  readers  who  are  using  hand  cream  separators  tell 
us  how  the  machines  run  and  whether  they  give  satis¬ 
faction? 

Only  a  few  years  ago  Nebraska  farmers  were  using 
icdrn  for  fuel.  Oh  if  they  had  only  held  it  against  this 
lean  year! 

Seweral  parties  ask  if  it  will  pay  to  plant  potatoes 
now  in  New  York.  The  chances  are  against  success.  We 
would  try  the  early  varieties  if  at  all. 

Is  it  desirable  to  hold  meetings  of  agricultural  societies 
at  St.  Louis  next  year?  This  makes  a  lively  discussion 
at  many  gatherings.  The  chief  argument  against  it  is 
that  while  many  will  come  there  are  so  many  outside 
attractions  that  few  really  attend  the  meetings. 

A  Michigan  farmer  recently  wrote  to  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  Payne,  asking  for  an  inspector  to  come  and  remove 
a  polecat  that  had  taken  possession  of  his  mail  box.  Mr. 
Payne  has  a  good  deal  of  cleaning  up  to  do  in  his  depart¬ 
ment  these  days. 

The  eleventh  census  gives  the  number  of  nurseries  in 
operation  in  1900  as  4,610,  comprising  172,806  acres,  with  a 
valuation  of  $41,978,835.80,  and  $52,000,000  capital  invested. 
These  nurseries  employ  45,657  men,  2,279  women,  and  use 
14,200  animals.  At  the  time  of  the  taking  of  the  census, 
there  were  growing  in  these  nurseries  3,386,858,778  plants 
and  trees.  Of  these,  618,016,612  were  fruit  trees. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— Trachoma,  or  “pinkeye,”  Is  epidemic  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  According  to  the  statement  hf  an  official 
of  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital,  over  100  cases  of 
the  disease  have  been  found  among  the  employees  of  the 
Lackawanna  Steel  &  Iron  Company.  A  large  number  of 
cases  of  trachoma  have  been  treated  by  local  physicians 
in  almost  every  section  of  the  city.  It  is  believed  that 
the  disease  was  brought  there  by  foreigners  who  came 
into  the  country  by  way  of  Canada.  Joseph  Skool,  with 
a  bad  attack  of  the  disease,  has  been  placed  under  ar¬ 
rest.  He  came  from  Brantford,  Ont . In  the 

United  States  Court  at  Macon,  Ga.,  June  24,  Judge  Emery 
Speer  imposed  a  fine  of  $1,000  each  on  three  young  men— 
William  Shy.  Arthur  Glawson  and  Robert  Turner— for 
holding  a  negro  in  involuntary  servitude.  The  men,  who 
are  well-known  farmers,  caught  a  negro  who  was  in  debt 
to  them,  gave  him  a  whipping,  and  made  him  go  to  work 
for  them.  Judge  Speer  said  that  the  negro  problem  could 
not  be  solved  by  such  harsh  measures,  and  that  the  laws 

uf  Georgia  were  against  such  treatment . As 

guests  of  the  Amalgamated  Copper  Company  about  1,000 
ranchers  from  the  Deer  Lodge  Valley,  Mont.,  whose 
farms  have  been  damaged  by  the  acids  and  fumes  from 
the  new  smelter  at  Anaconda,  visited  the  smelter  June  25 
and  inspected  the  work  being  done  by  the  company  to 
solve  the  smoke  nuisance  problem.  The  ranchers  were 
brought  to  the  smelter  by  special  trains  furnished  by  the 
company,  and  a  banquet  was  served  in  one  of  the  big 
Hues  leading  to  the  new  smokestack.  The  flue  is  40  feet 
wide  and  20  feet  deep,  making  a  roomy  and  novel  banquet 
hall.  I  he  Amalgamated  Company  has  settled  flnancially 
with  a  large  number  of  ranchers  for  damage  already 
done,  and  President  Scallon,  of  the  Anaconda  Copper 
Company,  told  them  it  was  spending  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  to  protect  them  in  every  way  possible. 
....  Gov.  Terrell  has  ordered  an  investigation  of  the 
misdemeanor  convict  camps  of  Georgia  because  of  evi¬ 
dence  presented  to  him  that  these  camps  are  hotbeds  of 
brutality.  Complaints  have  been  reaching  the  Governor’ 
of  shocking  outrages  pex'petrated  in  these  camps.  Tire 
camp  to  be  first  investigated  is  that  of  Broach  Brothers, 
in  Oglethorpe  County.  The  Governor,  in  his  order,  makes 
the  following  charges  against  this  camp:  1,  The  cruel  and 
inhuman  whipping  of  Devereaux  Burdette,  Charlie  Col¬ 
lins,  B.  Moon,  Charles  Rucker,  Haskell  Webb,  Joe  Will¬ 
iams,  and  other  convicts  therein  confined.  2.  The  inflic¬ 
tion  ol  punishment  upon  convicrs  by  persons  unauthor¬ 
ized  by  law.  3.  The  failure  to  provide  transportation  for 
discharged  convicts  who  were  i-eceived  in  said  chain  gang 
from  other  counties.  4.  The  failure  to  allow,  good  time  to 
convicts  who  were  entitled  thereto  under  the  law.  6.  The 
failure  to  provide  proper  food,  clothes,  tobacco  arid  sleep¬ 
ing  quarters  as  required  by  law  and  said  rules.  The 
statements  in  the  specifications,  it  is  alleged,  convey  no 
idea  of  the  brutalities  practiced.  It  is  afieged  that  the 
convicts  have  been  almost  cut  to  pieces  by  whips,  and 
that  they  are  huddled  together  at  night  like  so  many 
brutes,  it  is  also  charged  that  scores  of  convicts  who 
have  served  their  terms  are  being  detairred  iir  practical 
slavery.  Tne  Governor’s  order  has  caused  a  sensaaon,  as 
rrrany  prominent  men  in  Georgia  are  engaged  in  leasing 
corrvicts.  Edward  McRee,  a  member  of  the  House,  runs 
a  convict  camp  and  he  has  been  charged  by  a  Grand 
Jury  with  holding  men  in  servitiude.  Similar  conditions 

are  alleged  in  Alabama . A  bill  introduced  in 

the  Georgia  Legrslature  June  26  by  Representative  Gra- 
nade,  of  Wilkes  County,  provides  that  hereafter  a  tax  of 
aoo  shall  be  imposed  orr  every  divorce  granted  in  the 
Slate  upon  grounds  other  than  infidelity,  it  is  stipulated 
also  that  every  applicant  for  divorce  must  pay  $25  before 
the  petition  is  filed,  and  the  taxes  are  to  go  into  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  fund.  Representative  Granade  is  a  married 
man  and  has  11  children.  He  says  the  divorce  evil  threat¬ 
ens  the  social  system  and  believes  his  bill  will  act  as  a 

. Jn  accordance  with  the  warning  of  the 

Supreme  Court  last  February  that  jail  sentences  would 
be  imposed  upon  all  persons  convicted  at  future  terms  in 
violation  of  the  liquor  law,  the  druggists  of  Bangor,  Me., 
have  announced  that  they  would  be  unable  on  and  after 
July  1  to  furnish  their  customers  with  any  liquor,  even 
upon  physicians’  prescriptions.  The  present  United  States 
revenue  stamps  will  expire  on  June  30,  and  the  druggists 
declare  that  they  will  not  renew  their  stamps.  Many  of 
the  saloonkeepers  will  follow  suit,  and  go  out  of  business, 
while  others  will  remain  in  business,  and  take  their 
chances  of  being  sent  to  jail.  Those  who  take  out  rev¬ 
enue  stamps  can  be  convicted  upon  the  simple  evidence 
uf  having  paid  the  tax.  Those  who  do  not  take  out 
stamps  will  be  in  danger  of  prosecution  by  the  United 
States  authorities . To  save  the  life  of  Assist¬ 

ant  General  Superintendent  Wilson  Fredericks,  who  was 
badly  scalded  in  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway 
wreck  at  Westfield,  N.  J.,  last  February,  6,000  men  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  United  States  Express  Company  have  vol¬ 
unteered  to  permit  the  removal  of  a  piece  of  skin  from 
their  arms.  Mr.  Fredericks  is  in  the  Muhlenberg  Hos¬ 
pital  at  Plainfield,  N.  J . Judge  Cyrus  L.  Per¬ 

shing,  who  presided  over  the  trial  of  the  Molly  Maguires 
m  the  Schuylkill  County  courts  in  1876-77.  died  in  Potts- 
ville.  Pa.,  June  29,  aged  about  80  years.  He  served  sev¬ 
eral  terms  in  the  State  Legislature  and  was  a  candidate 
for  Congress  in  1858,  when  the  dissensions  growing  out  of 
the  Kansas  slavery  excitement  brought  defeat  to  the 

Democratic  party . Hanna,  Wyo.,  was  the  scene 

of  a  terrible  disaster  June  30,  when  an  explosion  of  fire 
damp  in  Mine  No.  1  of  the  Union  Pacific  Coal  Company 
snuffed  out  the  lives  of  234  men,  injured  scores  of  others 
a-nd  caused  the  destruction  of  a  vast  amount  of  property. 
The  mine  was  not  fired,  but  the  explosion  was  terrific, 
and  completely  shattered  the  timbers  of  the  main  shaft 
and  numerous  entrances,  filling  the  working  with  debris, 
and  those  of  the  miners  that  were  not  killed  outright  by 
the  explosion  were  buried  alive.  Only  46  men  were  res¬ 
cued.  Of  the  234  dead  about  175  were  married  and  leave 
large  families.  About  100  were  Finlanders,  50  were  col¬ 
ored,  and  the  rest  were  Americans.  The  Hanna  mines 
are  the  best  on  the  Union  Pacific  system,  having  been 
established  in  1878.  The  town  was  named  for  Senator 
Mark  Hanna,  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  Union  Pacific 


Company.  Mine  No.  1  is  practically  a  new  property.  It 
has  twenty-six  entries,  fifteen  miles  of  workings,  and  a 
main  Incline  shaft  of  mile  in  length.  The  mine  has 
been  recognized  as  a  dangerous  property  for  some  time 
on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  gas,  but  the  system  of 
ventilation  has  been  so  good  that  an  accident  was  not 
anticipated. 

ADMINISTRATION. — June  24  five  indictments  were 
found  against  ex-Congrefesman  Driggs,  of  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y..  in  connection  with  the  postal  frauds.  The  Federal 
Grand  Jury  also  found  two  indictments  against  George 
F.  Miller,  of  Nyack,  the  New  York  agent  of  the  E.  J. 
Brandt-Dent  Company,  of  Watertown,  Wis.  Mr.  Millet 
is  charged  with  aiding  in  the  alleged  bribery  of  Mr. 
Driggs.  The  language  of  the  presentments  is  that  he 
“paid  money  to  a  Member  of  Congress  for  aiding  and 
procuring  the  sales  of  automatic  cash  registers  to  the 
Post  Office  Department.”  Additional  indictments  were 
returned  June  29  against  A.  W.  Machen,  the  deposed  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  rural  free  delivery  division  of  the 
Post  Office  Department,  and  the  Groff  brothers,  with 
whom,  it  is  alleged,  Machen  had  unlawful  dealings  while 
connected  with  the  Department.  The  new  indictments 
charge  Machen  with  accepting  a  bribe  and  the  Groffs  with 
giving  one.  They  are  brought  in  to  cover  three  additional 
counts  and  to  put  the  first  indictment  on  the  same  foot¬ 
ing  as  the  second,  which  latter  involved  the  Lorenzes,  of 
Toledo,  O.,  in  the  charge  of  conspiracy  to  defraud. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

Early  apples  seem  to  be  a  fair  crop.  Other  apples  have 
set  pretty  well.  Potatoes  are  uneven;  oats  uneven;  wheat 
looking  fairly  well;  corn  very  backward;  barley  very 
little  raised.  c.  r.  j. 

Penfleld,  N.  Y. 

The  present  indications  show  not  over  25  per  cent  of 
average  crop  of  pears  and  not  over  33  per  cent  of  apples. 
Plant  lice  are  very  abundant  in  many  orchards,  and  al¬ 
ready  damage  has  been  reported.  Wheat  is  very  good; 
hay  very  light  but  improving;  beans  and  corn  backward. 

Penn  Creek,  N.  Y.  b.  b. 

Apples  and  pears  are  a  very  light  crop.  Peaches  are  a 
total  failure;  plums  light;  currants  light.  Strawberries 
dried  early  in  season,  and  since  the  wet  weather  began 
many  have  rotted.  Blackberries  promise  a  large  crop. 
Hay  has  made  a  good  growth  the  past  two  weeks,  and 
will  make  a  fair  crop.  Corn  is  very  backward.  Potatoes 
and  garden  truck  look  well.  a.  n,  s. 

Hudson,  Mass. 

The  fruit  crop  is  a  partial  failure  in  this  neighborhood. 
Apples  seem  to  be  very  good  wherever  spraying  has  been 
done  thoroughly;  where  spraying  has  not  been  done  they 
are  inferioi’.  Peaches  are  very  scarce;  they  will  hardly 
reach  one-fourth  of  a  crop;  pears  are  very  light  and  are 
very  scarce.  The  small  fruits  will  be  very  plentiful.  The 
outlook  for  all  farm  crops  is  very  promising  if  it  quits 
raining,  vv.  s.  a. 

Aspers,  Pa. 

Farmers’  prospects  have  improved  since  the  rains.  A 
very  large  acreage  of  beans  is  being  planted.  Hay  will 
be  a  fair  crop;  small  acreage  of  corn,  cabbage  and  pota¬ 
toes.  Fair  crops  of  fruit  are  now  growing,  and  the  qual¬ 
ity  shows  fine.  The  quantity  of  apples  will  be  one-third 
to  one-half  of  last  year  in  this  locality.  The  general  in¬ 
dications  are  that  the  farmers  as  a  whole  will  not  receive 
as  much  money  for  crops  as  they  got  last  year,  principal- 
be  a  fair  yield.  Gardens  are  doing  very  well.  *  f.  j.  h. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  farming  interests  in  this  section  have  been  very 
much  hurt  by  the  long-continued  drought,  which  lasted 
for  about  55  days.  After  the  rains  set  in  a  great  many 
replanted  their  crops,  which  failed  to  come  on  during  the 
dry  spell.  We  have  had  nice  rains  for  the  past  three 
weeks,  and  if  the  season  continues  good  there  will  be  a 
fair  crop.  The  hay  crop  looked  to  be  a  failure  until  the 
rains  set  in,  but  now  the  farmers  report  that  there  will 
be  a  fair  yield.  Gardens  are  doing  very  well.  f.  j.  h. 

Warrensburgh,  N.  Y. 

We  have  no  plant  lioe  on  our  orchard.  Apples  are  set 
full  and  promise  well;  there  is  some  falling  of  the  foliage, 
following  the  severe  dry  weather.  Late  peaches  a  fair 
crop;  plums  a  good  crop  on  some  kinds;  cherries  full  crop 
on  late  kinds;  gooseberries  full  crop,  also  late  currants. 
Pears  moderate;  strawberries  light;  farm  crops  of  all 
kinds  are  improving  since  the  rains  began,  with  pros¬ 
pects  of  good  crops  of  potatoes  and  beans  if  season  is 
right.  Corn  is  backward  apd  hay  will  be  light;  wheat 
fair  yield.  u.  p_ 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  are  looking  well.  1  think  I  never 
saw  the  foliage  look  better  at  this  time  of  year.  Apples 
are  about  an  average  crop;  cherries  a  big  crop  and  very 
fine  quality.  Plums  and  pears  promise  to  be  a  large  crop; 
small  fruits  fully  up  to  the  average.  Wheat  and  rye, 
though  straw  is  rather  short,  is  looking  well.  Spring 
grain  is  backward  and  short  for  the  time  of  year.  Mea¬ 
dows  very  poor,  hay  crop  wlli  be  very  iight.  Corn  a  very 
little  good;  a  good  deal  of  it  just  coming  up,  and  more 
just  planted,  some  of  it  the  second  time.  The  long 
drought  lasting  seven  full  weeks  was  broken  about  June 
10,  since  which  we  have  had  rain  enough  and  to  spare. 

Stanley,  N.  Y.  p.  e.  y.  e. 

Early  apples  bid  fair  to  be  a  good  average  crop;  they 
appear  to  be  less  affected  by  insects  than  usual,  probably 
on  account  of  the  extended  dry  weather.  The  plant  lice 
have  not  affected  iarge  bearing  trees  badly,  but  young 
orchards  have  suffered  from  them  to  the  extent  of  kill¬ 
ing  the  new  growth.  Pears  are  not  heavily  loaded,  but 
are  doing  well  for  the  season.  The  peach  crop  bids  fair 
to  be  light.  Cherries  are  quite  abundant  and  beyond  the 
expectations  of  all  since  the  Spring  freeze.  Plums  in  this 
immediate  vicinity  are  overstocked,  with  trees  already 
breaking  with  the  burden.  I  cannot  say  how  general  this 
is.  As  to  grain,  the  wheat  looks  well,  as  you  pass,  but 
much  of  it  is  going  dowfi  as  if  by  insect.  Spring  grain  got 
a  bad  start  in  consequence  of  the  drought,  and  much  of 
it  is  very  thin  and  cannot  give  a  heavy  crop.  The  corn 
crop  has  a  terrible  black  eye;  most  of  it  is  oniy  where  it 
should  have  been  a  month  ago.  There  will  be  a  large 
acreage  sown  to  buckwheat,  if  it  can  be  got  in  between 


showers.  Many  farmers  have  given  up  hope  of  more  than 
a  sustenance,  but  possibly  the  cloud  may  yet  have  a  silver 
lining.  j.  m.  c. 

Five  Corners,  N.  Y. 

The  apple  crop,  that  is  apples  to  ship  in  barrels,  does  not 
cut  a  great  figure  here  of  late  years.  Orchards  are  most¬ 
ly  neglected.  Many  a  fine  orchard  has  been  pulled  out, 
and  the  land  planted  to  grapes.  I  do  not  think  as  yet 
plant  lice  are  doing  much  damage.  I  do  not  think  there 
will  be  over  70  per  cent,  possibly  not  65  per  cent,  of  a 
grape  crop  in  the  Chautauqua-Erie  belt  this  Fall,  but  that 
is  only  my  guess.  Currants  look  like  half  a  crop;  goose¬ 
berries  a  failure;  peaches  light;  apples  medium;  pears 
same;  cherries  nearly  a  failure;  plums  good  crop  (if  they 
do  not  rot);  hay  crop  will  be  much  better  than  it  prom¬ 
ised  in  May;  other  crops  look  very  well;  if  weather  is 
favorable  from  this  on  all  will  turn  out  well.  Scarcely 
any  rain  in  May  and  scarcely  anything  else  so  far  in 
June.  A.  I.  L. 

North  Bast,  Pa. 


The  Bartlett  pear  crop  is  very  light  in  this  section,  not 
more  than  one-fifteenth  of  last  year,  though  in  some 
places  along  the  river  there  is  half  of  a  full  crop.  Apples 
will  be  scattered;  some  orchards  are  a  full  crop,  and 
others  are  not  50  per  cent  of  a  crop.  There  are  but  few 
early  apples  raised  in  this  section.  Seckel  pears  are  half 
last  year’s  crop.  Rye  is  very  poor,  not  half  an  average 
crop.  Oats  are  coming  on  well  since  the  rains.  Corn  is 
very  backward,  and  the  ground  is  so  wet  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  work  it.  I  should  think  that  the  hay  crop  had 
gained  one-third  since  the  rains  came.  Potatoes  are  look¬ 
ing  well.  The  plant  lice  are  very  bad  in  the  orchards, 
both  pear  and  apple,  though  worse  on  the  young  trees 
than  old  ones.  I  thought  the  lice  on  the  trees  would  be 
destroyed  by  the  rain,  but  I  cannot  see  that  they  are 
any  less  since.  j.  p.  v.  d. 

Stockport,  N.  Y. 

The  hay  crop  wiil  be  rather  light  on  account  of  dry 
weather  during  May.  June  has  been  wet  and  cold,  making 
corn  backward  and  a  poor  stand,  but  the  last  three  days 
have  been  warm  and  favorable,  and  corn  is  beginning  to 
move.  Wheat  promises  an  average  crop,  and  oats  look 
very  well  where  drilled  and  fertilized,  but  not  so  well 
when  this  has  not  been  done.  I  notice  a  few  apple  trees 
where  the  leaves  are  eaten  in  spots  about  one-eighth  inch 
in  diameter  or  less,  the  damage  being  done  to  the  under¬ 
side  of  the  leaf.  The  thin  fiber  that  is  left  turns  reddish 
brown  and  many  leaves  fall  off,  but  so  far  only  a  few 
trees  have  been  attacked.  The  prospect  is  for  a  plentiful 
crop  of  apples  of  very  good  quality,  honors  being  pretty 
equally  divided  between  early  and  late  varieties.  There 
are  some  peaches,  in  spite  of  many  frosts  and  several 
freezes  while  in  bloom,  but  no  pears.  c.  j.  w. 

Sewickley,  Pa. 

Conditions  are  just  fearful  in  the  well-cultivated  thor¬ 
oughly  manured  and  sprayed  orchards.  Owners  of  some  of 
them  who  had  a  good  crop  in  sight  are  now  feeling  very 
blue;  the  louse  is  causing  much  anxiety.  Some  have  been 
spraying  with  whale-oil  soap,  30  pounds  to  a  250-gallon 
tank  of  water;  It  is  thought  the  application  kills  the  in¬ 
sects  that  receive  a  dose  of  it,  but  to  look  at  a  tree  that 
has  millions  on  it  and  look  at  the  leaves  and  fruit  which 
cannot  be  covered,  the  lice  apparently  are  increasing  as 
fast  as  can  be  killed.  One  man  has  used  a  barrel  of  soap 
(cost  about  $25),  and  says  he  has  given  up  his  crop,  as 
he  does  not  want  to  do  more.  The  neglected  orchards 
are  in  pretty  good  condition,  with  a  fair  showing  of  fruit 
and  almost  no  lice;  we  cannot  understand  it.  We  can 
give  no  estimate  of  crop  until  we  can  see  the  end  of  this 
louse  problem.  Pears,  plums  and  prunes  are  affected 
about  the  same  as  apples.  i.  n.  s. 

Albion,  N.  Y. 


We  are  (June  27)  in  the  midst  of  gathering  the  cherry 
crop,  which  is  about  half  a  crop  of  the  finest  fruit  I  have 
ever  seen.  Peaches  will  be  only  a  very  moderate  crop  of 
good  fruit.  Plums  are  abundant,  with  present  appear¬ 
ance  of  fine  fruit.  Pears  are  looking  well  for  abundance 
of  fine  fruit;  grapes  in  good  condition.  There  are  lots 
of  plant  lice,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  as  much  danger 
from  their  work  as  many  imagine.  Last  year  they  were 
much  more  numerous,  and  I  took  fright  with  others  and 


whi^  des^oyed  the  lice,  and  I  have  only  a  small  showing 
of  them  this  year.  Some  of  my  neighbors  treated  their 
with  kerosene,  and  they  had  as  many  apples  as 
I  did,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lice  were 
comparatively  harmless.  On  the  whole  I  think  the  pros¬ 
pect  for  a  moderate  crop  of  fine  fruit  decidedly  flatter¬ 
ing.  Farm  crops  are  decidedly  late  and  somewhat  un- 
proinlsing,  especially  hay;  yet  last  week’s  copious  rains 
are  doing  much  to  repair  damage  on  Spring  grain,  while 
Winter  wheat  and  rye  bid  fair  for  an  average;  large  acre¬ 
age  In  beans  is  planted  which  receive  full  benefit  from 
recent  rains.  Our  cabbage  crop  is  just  about  nowhere- 
grubs  very  destructive  in  every  plot,  so  only  a  small  part 
of  the  usual  will  be  planted.  Potatoes  have  a  grand 
chance  to  make  a  bountiful  yield.  c  b 

Spencerport,  N.  Y.  '  ' 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York,  are  ex¬ 
perienced  commission  handlers  of  peaches  and  all  kinds 
of  choice  fruits  and  vegetables. 


Wm.  F.  Peebles,  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  writes  the  Law- 
rence-Wllliams  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  regarding  Gom- 
bault’s  Balsam  as  follows:  “I  have  use  Gombault’s  Caus¬ 
tic  Balsam  for  some  time  for  many  complaints  and  al¬ 
ways  found  It  all  that  you  claim  for  it.” 

If  you  find  anything  the  matter  with  your  stock 
whether  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  poultry,  or  even  wJtli 
your  dog— and  if  you  want  reliable  and  quick  advice  in 
me  matter— write  describing  the  trouble  to  the  Veterlnarv 
Department  of  the  West  Disinfecting  Co.,  Inc.  (manufac¬ 
turers  of  Chloro-Naptholeum  Dip),  4  E.  59th  St  New 
York.  ’ 


There  Is  no  better  advertisement  than  a  satisfied  cus- 
sample  letter  which  the  Electric 
Wheel  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill.,  are  receiving  from  purchasers  of 
their  wheels  and  wagons:  “Some  time  ago  I  bought  a  set 
of  metal  wheels  of  you  and  like  them  very  much.  I  have 
trouble  keeping  my  wagon  at  home,  as  my  neighbors  have 
bothered  the  life  out  of  m'e  ever  since  I  got  it.  I  would 
not  do  without  it  and  never  use  my  high  wagon  at  all 
except  when  my  neighbors  have  my  little  wagon.” 


--  - - lAVAoctxici*  AO  uuuijolicu  ov  tne 

Newton  Horse  Remedy  Co.,  of  Toledo,  O.,  in  which  symp¬ 
toms  are  described,  whereby  ailments  can  be  recognized 
and  m  which  remedies  and  treatment  are  given  for  spe¬ 
cific  di.seases.  The  proprietors  have  built  up  a  reputation 
that  is  famous  on  Dr.  Newton’s  Heaves,  Cough  Distem¬ 
per  and  indigestion  cure,  and  they  will  be  Pleased  to  send 
the  book  free,  to  all  who  make  a  request  'for  it. 
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Woman  and  Home 


From  Day  to  Day. 

BREAKING  THE  ICE. 

We  had  some  offish  neighbors  once  that 
moved  in.  down  the  road. 

We  reckoned  they  was  ’bout  the  proudest 
folks  we'd  ever  knowed, 

An’  when  we  passed  ’em  now  an’  then  we 
held  our  heads  up  high 
To  make  dead  sure  they  couldn’t  snub  us 
if  they  was  to  try. 

It  really  made  me  nervous,  so  I  jes’  braced 
up  one  day 

An’  thought  I’d  go  ahead  an’  show  my 
manners,  anyway. 

On  Sunday,  ’stid  o’  turnin’  round  an’  gazin’ 
at  the  view, 

I  looked  at  them  an’  says:  “Hello!”  An’ 
they  says:  “Howdy  do!” 

It  wa’n’t  the  cold  an’  formal  greetin’  that 
you’ve  sometimes  heard; 

They  smiled  an’  said  it  hearty,  like  they 
meant  it,  every  word. 

It’s  solemn  to  reflect  on  what  we  miss 
along  life’s  way 

By  not  jes’  bein’  natural  an’  good  humored 
day  by  day. 

There’s  lots  o’  folks  who  fling  the  simple 
joys  of  life  aside 

Because  they  dread  the  shadow  of  their 
own  unconscious  pride. 

And  nine  times  out  o’  ten  you’ll  And  the 
rule  works  right  an’  true— 

Jes’  tell  the  world  “Hello!”  and  it’ll  an¬ 
swer  “Howdy  do!” 

— Washington  Star. 

* 

We  have  met  with  some  preserve  jars 
this  season  that  would  be  excellent  for 
canning  meat,  because  of  their  width 
and  squareness.  They  are  called  the 
Royal,  and  have  exactly  the  same  top  as 
the  Lightning  jars,  but  the  bottle  itself 
is  square  instead  of  round,  and  is  thus 
convenient  for  filling,  or  for  storing 
away.  We  no  longer  get  the  old-style 
Mason  jar,  although  cheaper  than  oth¬ 
ers,  and  free  from  any  objection  as  re¬ 
gards  its  airtight  sealing,  but  the  newer 
models  are  more  convenient  in  shape, 
and  easier  to  close  or  open.  Still,  the 
housekeepers  of  the  country  owe  a  great 
debt  to  the  inventor  of  the  Mason  jar, 
which  has  done  us  good  service  for 
many  years. 

Most  of  the  centenarians  one  reads  of 
are  people  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life, 
whose  limited  opportunities  enable  them 
to  see  little  of  the  world  during  their 
century’s  passage  through  it.  An  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  was  Mrs.  Margaret  Anne 
Neve,  who  died  last  Spring  in  the  Island 
of  Guernsey,  at  the  age  of  110  years  and 
10  months.  Her  father  commanded  the 
militia  in  Guernsey  during  the  time  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  she  lived  all 
her  life  on  the  Island,  where  the  register 
of  her  parish  church  records  her  birth 
May  18,  1792.  Mrs.  Neve  was  a  wealthy 
woman,  who  traveled  extensively  until 
she  was  over  80;  an  accomplished  lin¬ 
guist,  and  the  friend  of  many  literary 
notables;  she  was  also  the  guest  and 
correspondent  of  the  late  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria.  Mrs.  Neve  retained  her  faculties 
and  good  looks  to  her  death.  Her 
benevolence  and  beauty  of  character 
caused  her  to  be  regarded  with  venera¬ 
tion  in  Guernsey,  while  her  intellectual 
brilliancy  impressed  everyone  who  met 
her.  She  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  re¬ 
markable  woman,  apart  from  her  record 
of  life  in  three  centuries. 


The  rainy  days  following  the  long 
drought  furnished  many  examples  of 
the  carelessness  that  leads  to  shabby 
clothes.  Many  women  who  go  to  busi¬ 
ness  daily  are  careful  to  have  special 
clothes  for  rainy  weather,  but  a  large 
majority  are  not;  they  wear  their  new 
Spring  suits  in  both  fair  and  stormy 
weather,  and  soon  find  the  freshness  of 
their  wardrobe  hopelessly  gone.  City 
mud  is  not  honest  loam  or  clay;  it  is  a 
mass  of  gluey  filth,  full  of  bacterial  hor¬ 
rors,  which  mere  brushing  does  not  re¬ 


move.  A  sensible  girl  will  keep  an  old 
skirt  and  coat  for  bad  weather,  being 
careful,  however,  that  the  garments  are 
neat  and  in  good  repair.  An  underskirt 
a  little  shorter  than  ordinarily  worn 
should  go  with  it.  It  sounds  unneces¬ 
sary  to  say  that  the  rainy-day  under¬ 
skirt  should  be  of  black  cambric  or  sa¬ 
teen;  yet  we  always  see,  in  rainy  weath¬ 
er,  any  number  of  women  showing  drag¬ 
gled  white  muslin  beneath  their  muddy 
skirts.  The  rainy  day  skirt  is  not  so 
short  now  as  it  was  two  years  ago,  when 
ankle  length  was  ordinarily  seen.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  skirt  that  just  clears  the 
ground  gets  quite  as  muddy  in  wet 
weather  as  a  longer  one,  and  must  be 
held  up  in  walking. 

* 

Tjie  pictures  of  abnormaliy  fat  babies, 
which  usually  illustrate  advertisements 
of  patent  baby  foods,  tell  a  different  tale 
to  the  medical  authorities  from  that 
pointed  out  by  the  food  manufacturer. 
Said  a  New  York  doctor,  who  is  visiting 
physician  to  two  large  children’s  hos¬ 
pitals: 

We  have  fat  babies  in  both  my  hospitals 
and  lots  of  ’em.  As  a  matter  of  fact  when¬ 
ever  I  see  a  fat  man  I  say:  “Alcoholic,” 
and  in  the  same  way  when  I  see  a  fat 


A  Western  Farm  Home. 

Many  farmers’  wives  in  the  East  hard¬ 
ly  realize  the  comfort  that  surrounds 
them,  even  in  an  old-fashioned  house 
with  few  modern  conveniences,,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  privations  encountered 
on  some  of  the  virgin  prairies.  It  is 
true  that  communities  build  up  rapidly 
in  the  great  West,  and  the  sod  house  of 
one  generation  soon  gives  way  to  the 
convenient  modern  dwelling  of  the  next, 
but  life  is  hard  for  every  pioneer,  and 
some  of  its  greatest  trials  fall  to  the 
women.  A  witty  woman  once  observed 
that  her  sympathies  were  not  so  much 
with  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  as  with  their 
wives;  they  endured  all  the  hardships 
that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  did,  and  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  too!  In  like  manner, 
when  we  read  of  the  courageous  home¬ 
steaders  who  fight  drought  and  cloud¬ 
bursts,  grasshoppers  and  blizzards,  until 
the  virgin  prairie  is  harnessed  to  its 
work  of  feeding  the  world,  we  think  of 
lonely  women,  like  the  one  who  stands 
in  front  of  that  pitiful  little  sod  house 
in  Nebraska,  shown  in  Fig.  188.  Our 
friends  tell  us  that  a  sod  house  or  a  dug- 
out  is  often  very  comfortable,  but  the 
housekeeper  has  to  renounce  many 
things  that  she  thought  necessities  in 
the  tree-embowered  home  “back  East.” 
We  should  like  to  visit  awhile  with  that 
Nebraska  housewife,  who  stands  up  so 
courageously  by  her  front  door;  we 
have  no  doubt  she  has  met  many  house¬ 
keeping  problems,  and  bravely  sur- 


A  NEBRASKA  SOD  HOUSE.  Fig.  188. 


baby,  I  say  “patent-baby-food-ic.”  The 
havoc  wrought  by  rum  in  adult  life  is 
hardly  a  bit  greater  than  that  wrought 
among  infants  by  the  different  lacteal 
atrocities  forced  upon  their  unprotected 
stomachs.  I  don’t  mean  to  say  that  fat 
babies  are  never  healthy,  of  course.  But 
fatness  in  babies  is  merely  incidental.  Ifs 
the  color  of  the  skin  and  strength  of  bone 
that’s  the  real  criterion.  Fat  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  produce  and  the  most 
uncertainly  beneficial.  I  have  a  case  right 
now  of  a  baby  whose  misguided  mother 
saw  a  patent  milk  advertisement  in  a 
street  car  a  few  months  ago.  The  baby  is 
now  a  year  old,  is  round  as  a  butterball, 
and  is  dying  of  bowel  trouble.  If  the 
weather  were  colder,  it  would  undoubtedly 
have  pneumonia  instead. 

Last  Summer,  during  the  warmest 
weather,  90  per  cent  of  the  babies  dying 
under  a  year  old  were  reported  by  the 
hoard  of  health  in  one  of  our  large  cities 
as  bottle-fed,  the  majority  being  given 
diluted  condensed  milk.  Infant  mor¬ 
tality  is  always  heaviest  in  the  ibummer, 
and  the  mother  who  adopts  bottle-feed¬ 
ing,  without  the  most  imperative  rea¬ 
sons  for  it,  incurs  a  very  grave  respon¬ 
sibility. 

Skillet  Cakes. — Delicious  “skillet 
cakes,”  as  Ruby  christened  them,  can 
be  made  from  left-overs  of  rice,  hominy, 
oatmeal,  dried  beans,  boiled  lean  meats, 
cold  chicken,  etc.;  a  little  of  all  of  these 
with  addition  of  beaten  egg,  sweet  milk 
and  fiour,  or  but  one  of  the  left-overs 
and  then  of  course  more  egg,  milk  and 
fiour  should  be  used.  Drop  from  a  spoon 
into  hot  fat,  cook  brown  on  both  sides, 
and  serve  hot.  e.  o. 

Illinois. 


mounted  them,  and  we  hope  the  rich  sod 
beneath  her  feet  will  produce  among  its 
other  crops  a  modern  farmhouse  that 
will  make  up  for  all  the  privations  she 
may  first  pass  through. 


Sunday  Afteruoous. 

Almost  any  conscientious  mother  will 
tell  you  that  Sunday  afternoon  is  the 
hardest  time  of  the  week  for  her  and 
that,  instead  of  having  a  day  of  rest,  she 
is  more  exhausted  when  Sunday  evening 
comes  than  if  she  had  been  washing  all 
day.  It  seems  too  bad  that  in  every 
country  neighborhood  there  are  families 


GRAIN'O 

THE  PURE  V  ^ 
GRAIN  COFFEE 

Even  children  drink  Grain-O 
because  they  like  it  and  the  doc¬ 
tors  say  it  is  good  for  them.  Why 
not  ?  It  contains  all  of  the  nourish¬ 
ment  of  the  pure  grain  and  none 
of  the  poisons  of  coffee. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocers  everywhere ;  16c.  and  25c.  per  package. 


STEVE 


FIREARMS 

Have  stood  the  test  for  40  years,  arid  are  the  popular 
ARMS  of  to>day. 

We  make  a  larjje  and  varied  line  of 

RIFLES>  from  -  $3.00  to  $150.00 
PISTOLS,  from  -  2.50  to  50.00 
SHOTGUNS,  from  7.50  to  30.00 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the  **  STEVENS.”  If  he  does 
not  keep  them,  we  will  send,  express  prepaid,  on  receipt 
of  price. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalog. 

J.  Stevens  Arms  &  Tool  Co., 

Main  Street, 

CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


PRICES  REDUCED 

$4.00  Vapor  Bath  Cabinet  92.25  each 
00  Quaker  “  “  S.SOeach 

$10.00  “  “  “  6.10  each 

$1.00  Face  &  Head  Steam.  Attch.  65c 
Quality  best.  Guaranteed.  $2.  Book 
Free  with  all  “Quakers.” 
,  Write  for  our  Hew  Cata¬ 
logue,  special  60-Day  offer. 
I  Don’t  miss  It.  Yonr  last 
chance.  Hew  plan,  new 
prices  to  agenta^salea- 
—  •  , - ^  '  men,  managers.  Wonder¬ 

ful  sellera.  Hustlers  getting  rich.  Plenty  territory. 
World  M’T*  Co.;  620  World  Bldg.,  dnclnnatl,  O. 


A  durable, 
sauitary  and 
beautilu  1 


L 


ALABASTINE 

wall  coating.  A  LA  BASTI N  E  Is  not  a  cheap  hot 
water  kalsomine,  stuck  on  with  glue,  and 
furnishing  a  breeding  ground  for  disease 
germs  and  vermin.  W  rite  for  complete  infor¬ 
mation,  mentioning  this  paper. 

Alabastine  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 
and  1 05  Water  Street,  New  York  City. 


IN  AN  HOUR 

it  easily.  The 


You  can  do  the  washing  that 
formerly  took  half  the  day  and  do 


SYRACUSE  EASY  WASHER 

washes  by  air  pressure.,  the  easiest  way;  no  rubbing,  no 
wooden  pegs  to  twist  and  tear  the  clothes  ;  simply  air 
to  force  the  suds  in  and  dirt  out.  It  is  made  of  steel- 
galvanized  >  You  can  try  it  for  30  days,  and  then 
return  it  if  dissatisfied.  We  pay  ail  freight  charges. 
Write  for  our  book  of  formulas. 

Dodge  &  Zuill,  obi)  S.  Clinton  St.  Syracuse, N.Y. 

Clothes  Repaired 

WITHOUT  NEEDLE  OR  THREAD  BY 

“Yankee”  Mending  Tissue 

Needed  In  every  house;  easy  to  use;  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  Sample  package,  15  cents.  Agents  wanted. 
CONNECTICUT  RUBBER  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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Years,  arc 
truthfully  told 

by  the 

ELGIN 

WATCH 

Every  Elgin  Watch  is  fully  guaranteed. 
Alljewelers  have  Elgin  Watches.  '•Time- 
makers  and  Timekeepers,’’  an  Illus¬ 
trated  history  of  the  watch,  sent  free 
upon  request  to 

Elgin  National  Watch  Co. 

Elgin,  III. 


1903 
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v^here  the  Sabbath  means  a  day  for 
noisy  games  among  the  children  and 
gossip  for  the  elders.  Aside  from  all 
religious  considerations  there  should  he 
one  day  of  rest  for  the  busy  housewife, 
and  this  cannot  be  procured  if  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  off  playing  ball  or  swimming  in 
the  brook.  The  mother’s  mind  is  with 
them,  and  she  finds  it  impossible  to  rest 
or  read  while  she  Is  sure  the  boys  are 
ruining  their  best  clothes  and  disturb¬ 
ing  the  neighbors  with  their  noise. 
Many  parents  hesitate  to  say  “you  must 
not’’  for  fear  of  seeming  harsh  and 
making  their  children  hate  the  Sabbath, 
and  it  is  well  not  to  be  too  severe,  hut 
surely  children  should  know  some  re¬ 
straint.  Because  your  neighbor  weakly 
permits  his  children  to  become  a  nui¬ 
sance  to  the  community,  is  there  any 
reason  why  you  should?  Only  a  week  or 
two  ago  eight  or  10  boys  chased  a  rab¬ 
bit  over  gardens,  fields  and  lawns  till 
it  took  refuge  in  a  tile  drain,  and  the 
father  of  two  of  the  children  compla¬ 
cently  said:  “Aren’t  those  boys  having 
a  good  time?” 

The  best  and  wisest  way  to  deal  with 
the  boys  who  come  coaxing  the  chil¬ 
dren  away  on  Sunday  afternoon  is  to 
send  them  home  at  once.  Even  if  the 
parents  are  offended  you  simply  cannot 
afford  to  have  your  boys  get  into  the 
habit  of  fishing,  playing  ball  and  strol¬ 
ling  over  neighbors’  farms.  How  do  you 
know  what  they  are  talking  about  when 
out  of  your  presence?  One  bad  hoy  can 
corrupt  any  number  of  good  ones  with 
his  vulgar  and  profane  talk,  and  once 
the  mischief  is  done  you  are  powerless 
to  undo  it.  One  woman  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  keeps  what  she  calls  her  Sunday 
box,  and  into  it  go  the  Sunday  school 
papers  as  fast  as  they  are  received,  for 
there  is  no  school  near  enough  for  the 
children  to  attend,  and  she  subscribes  to 
four  or  five  of  the  best  publications  re¬ 
gardless  of  denominations.  These  cost 
very  little  and  are  a  source  of  never- 
failing  joy  to  the  little  ones.  While  she 
takes  her  nap  after  dinner  on  Sunday 
each  child  has  a  new  paper  to  read,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  get  through  the  four 
different  ones  till  the  mother  wakes  re¬ 
freshed  and  tranquil.  The  papers  are 
discussed  for  a  little  while,  and  then  the 
whole  family  starts  out  for  a  quiet  stroll 
through  the  woods,  unless  the  weather 
forbids.  The  children  enjoy  this  keen¬ 
ly,  for  the  father  points  out  the  different 
roots  and  herbs  he  used  to  gather  for 
his  mother,  and  the  girls  are  on  the 
alert  for  fiowers  and  ferns.  When  they 
sit  down  to  rest  on  a  log  the  children  al¬ 
ways  know  that  out  of  their  father’s 
pocket  will  come  some  goody,  for  the 
wise  mother  never  forgets  that  a  little 
treat  helps  wonderfully  to  make  this 
the  best  day  of  all  the  week.  Sometimes 
it  is  homemade  candy,  sometimes  nuts 
or  dates,  but  more  often  the  striped  pep¬ 
permint  sticks  these  little  ones,  with  un¬ 
spoiled  appetites,  like  the  best.  What¬ 
ever  it  is  they  hail  the  big  box  with  de¬ 
light,  and  devour  the  contents  under  the 
green  trees  with  birds  and  squirrels 
looking  on.  Mother  and  father  rest  in 
the  shade,  while  the  children  hunt  for 
birds’  nests,  and  then  in  the  twilight 
they  hurry  home  to  do  the  chores.  There 
have  been  no  loud  angry  words,  no 
fights,  no  torn  clothes,  but  only  peace 
and  quiet.  On  rainy  days  when  walking 
to  the  woods  is  out  of  the  question  a 
Scriptural  game  is  brought  out  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  papers,  but  usually  reading 
occupies  the  time,  as  the  children  have 
been  trained  from  infancy  to  enjoy  good 
literature. 

The  father  of  this  family  is  encourag¬ 
ing  other  parents  to  give  their  boys  and 
girls  Saturday  afternoon  for  the  games 
dear  to  boyish  hearts,  so  that  when 
Sunday  comes  they  cannot  make  the 
plea:  “It’s  the  only  time  we’ve  got  to 
play  ball.”  The  selfish  fashion  of  mak- 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 


ing  the  children  work  all  the  time  is 
responsible  for  much  of  the  trouble  on 
Sunday.  Give  the  boys  and  girls  all  the 
pleasure  you  can,  so  that  they  may  have 
as  many  pleasant  memories  of  childhood 
as  possible  to  help  them  over  the  hard 
times  sure  to  come  later. 

HULDA  RICHMOND. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  sailor  blouse  is  always  becoming  to 
young  girls.  The  waist  shown  consists 
of  the  fronts  and  the  back  and  is  fitted 
by  means  of  shoulder  and  under-arm 
seams.  Both  fronts  and  back  are  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  waist  line.  The  neck  of  the 
blouse  is  cut  away  ahd  finished  with  a 
big  sailor  collar.  The  standing  collar  is 


4426  Misses’  Sailor  Blouse, 
12  to  16  yrs. 


joined  to  the  shield  and  together  they 
close  at  the  center  back,  the  edges  of 
the  shield  being  ^eld  in  place  by  buttons 
and  buttonholes  worked  in  the  blouse 
beneath  the  collar.  The  sleeves  are  full 
at  the  wrists  but  snug  at  the  shoulders 
and  finished  with  straight  cuffs.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  is  three  yards  27  inches 
wide,  2%  yards  32  inches  wide  or  1% 
yard  44  inches  wide,  with  Ys  yard  27  or 
%  yard  32  or  44  inches  wide  for  shield, 
collar  and  cuffs.  The  waist  pattern  No. 
4426  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  12,  14  and  16 
years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

The  handkerchief  bertha  gives  a  very 
pretty  effect  to  a  child’s  dress,  as  shown. 


The  pattern  may  be  simplified,  if  de¬ 
sired,  by  finishing  the  sleeves  with  a 
plain  band,  instead  of  the  frill,  and  by 
making  a  plain  full  skirt  without  yoke 
or  fiounce.  It  may  be  arranged  to  wear 
with  a  guimpe  by  making  a  circular 
yoke  about  two  inches  wide  above  the 
bertha.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size,  10  years,  is 
5%  yards  27  inches  wide,  4i/i  yards  32 
inches  wide  or  3%  yards  44  inches  wide. 
The  pattern  No.  4428  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
girls  of  8,  10,  12  and  14  years  of  age; 
price  10  cents  from  this  office. 

Theiie  is  no  self-delusion  more  fatal 
than  that  which  makes  the  conscience 
dreamy  with  the  anodyne  of  lofty  senti¬ 
ments  while  the  life  is  groveling  and 
sensual. — J.  R.  Lowell. 


Housekeeping  in  Southern 
California. 

No  bedbugs,  fieas  in  plenty;  no  Win¬ 
ter  fires,  but  Summer  dust;  many  more 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  as  else¬ 
where  in  this  mundane  sphere.  On  the 
whole,  the  California  housewife  has  the 
advantage,  if  only  in  one  thing,  and 
that  is  a  healthy  disregard  of  dust  and 
untidiness,  born,  either  of  the  climate, 
or  an  instinct  that  every  window  is  open 
for  nine  hours  out  of  the  24;  nothing  can 
be  called  dirt  which  is  so  thoroughly  uis- 
infected.  It  is  a  rare  exception  to  see  a 
ranch  without  windmill  and  tank,  the 
latter  placed  high  enough  to  send  water 
to  every  room  in  the  house,  as  well  as 
every  water  trough.  Plumbing  is  not 
expensive.  To  view  such  primitive  pip¬ 
ing  would  strike  a  congealed  easterner 
dumb,  till  he  recalls  that  Jack  Frost  is 
of  no  account  here. 

Although  we  live  on  50  acres,  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  house  is  one-eighth  of  a 
mile,  but  this  morning  a  Chinese  gar¬ 
dener’s  team  traveled  that  distance  to 
sell  me  two  cabbages  for  five  cents.  If  I 
had  preferred  I  could  have  handed  him 
four  eggs  instead.  In  January,  when 
eggs  were  30  cents,  I  have  handed  him 
two  eggs  and  received  back  two  heads  of 
lettuce,  enough  sweet  potatoes  for  din¬ 
ner  and  a  few  onions.  The  canning  of 
fruit  can  be  dropped  altogether  except 
by  those  families  who,  if  all  Pomona’s 
riches  were  in  reach,  would  sigh  for 
their  Mason  jars.  Butchers,  bakers  and 
candlestick  makers  all  drive  in  for  or¬ 
ders  and  deliver  the  goods  on  their  next 
round.  The  smallness  and  frequency  of 
the  ranches  explains  this.  There  is  no 
extra  hum  of  business  in  town  to  mark 
Saturday  from  any  other  day,  as  shop¬ 
ping  can  be  done  on  any  of  the  seven. 
To  us  this  seems  sacrilegious,  but  it  is 
all  in  the  point  of  view.  A  Spanish 
daughter  from  Arizona  was  plaintively 
remarking  to  me  how  very  strict  Cali¬ 
fornians  were  about  Sunday.  “Now  in 
Arizona,”  said  she,  “we  used  to  have 
bull  fights,  play  cards  and  dance!” 

When  it  comes  to  hired  help  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  housekeeper  has  to  take  a  back 
seat,  unless  the  orange,  raisin,  walnut, 
lemon,  barley.  Alfalfa,  pumpkin  or  what¬ 
ever  the  money  crop  is,  can  stand  from 
$12  to  $30  a  month  and  board.  The  un¬ 
reliable  white  girl  begins  with  the  $12 
and  the  reliable  Chinaman  ends  with  the 
$30.  I  know  one  rancher  who  employs 
the  latter  in  his  kitchen  at  that  price, 
and  his  money  crop  comes  from  not 
more  than  20  acres  of  oranges  and 
lemons;  there  may  be  a  private  fortune 
behind  this.  g.  Holland. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.and  you  wiil  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee 8th page. 


The  Savings 
a  Thrifty 
Man  Will 
Pay  Him 


of 


5% 


T’HE  INSTITUTION  PAYING  PEU  CENT 
i  cannot  present  better  evidence  of  sound¬ 
ness  or  a  cleaner  record  than  this  Company, 
operating  for  10  years  under  New  York  Bank¬ 
ing  Dept,  supervision.  Now  employing  a 
Capital  and  Surplus  of  1,1 00,000 

Assets  of . aSl, 600,000 

We  have  never  paid  less  than  5  per  cent 
Business  free  from  speculative  features. 
Funds  withdrawable  at  pleasure;  earnings 
reckoned  for  every  day  we  hold  them.  WHte  us. 


INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  &  LOAN  CO., 

1134  KKOADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


‘PdinkiUeY  PERRY  DAVIS’ 

The  world-known  household  remedy  for  cuts,  bums, 
bruises— cramps,  diarrhoea  and  all  bowel  complaints 


“The  Busy  Man’s  Train.” 


Appropriate  in  its  Name, 
Appropriate  in  its  Route, 

Appropriate  in  its  Character==- 


“The  20th  Century  Limited.” 


This  is  Tfie  century  of  all  the 
ages. 

The  New  York  Central’s  20-hour 
train  between  New  York  and 
Chicago  (the  two  great  commercial 
centei's  of  America)  is  The  train  of 
the  century,  and  is  appropriately 
named 

“The  20th  Century  Limited." 

A  copy  Of  “  America’s  Summer  Resorts” 
will  be  sent  free,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  a 
postage  stamp,  by  George  H.  Daniels,  Gen¬ 
eral  Passenger  Agent,  New  York  Central  & 
Hudson  River  Railroad,  Grand  Central  Sta¬ 
tion,  New  York. 


A  RURAL  MAIL  BOX 


Should  bo 
simple,  neat, 
strong,  and 
durable. 

A  box  maybe 
approved  by 
the  P.  M.  Gen¬ 
eral  a-,id  still 
not  bo  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser. 

Our  “Uncle 
Sam’s  Favor-jc^^t 
ite  ”  has  official  i- 
approval  a  n  d  ^  ^ 

al.sn  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  thou¬ 
sands  who  are 
using  it  and 
know  it’s  all  right. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO., 
Adrian.  Mich. 


DON’T  PAY 


FANCY  PRICES  FOR 
SEWING  MACHINES 


W e  have  made  a  contract  with  a  large  manufacturer  by  which  we  can  supply 
subscribers  with  macliines  at  prices  ranging  from  one-half  to  one-third  of  those 
asked  by  the  retail  trade.  These  machines  are  up-to-date  in  every  respect.  There 
is  no  handsomer  or  more  servicable  machine  made.  The  “Drop  Head”  is  the  latest 
thing  in  the  line  of  sewing  machine  work.  It  is  extremely  popular.  When  the 
machine  is  in  use  the  head  is  in  the  same  position  as  on  ordinary  machines,  and  the 

leaf  shown  on  top  is  turned  back  to  the 
left  forming  an  extension  table.  When 
through  using,  it  requires  but  one  motion 
of  the  hand  to  drop  the  head  down  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  sight.  It  is  then  protected 
from  the  dust  and  the  machine  makes  a 
handsome  table  with  polished  top.  It  has 
all  the  attachments:  ruffler,  tucker,  binder^ 
braider,  foot-shirring  side  plate,  four 
hemmers  of  assorted  widths,  quilters, 
thread  cutter,  hemmer  and  feller.  It  is  also 
accompanied  with  all  the  accessories  needed 
to  operate  the  machine,  and  an  elaborately 
illustrated  guide  book.  We  can  ship  you, 
freight  prepaid,  any  place  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rockies,  No.  1  for  §19. 50; 
No.  2  for  §20,  and  No.  3  for  §21.  These  machines  are  all  alike  except  the  woodwork. 
No.  2  is  an  exceptionally  handsome  design,  and  we  feel  will  do  credit  to  the  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  in  any  home  where  it  is  used.  These  machines  have  a  written 
guarantee  for  five  years,  and  if  not  entirely  satisfactory  money  will  be  refunded. 
The  freight  we  pay  in  advance. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


Best  of  aU  BLOOD  PURIFIERS  is 

JAYNE’S  ALTERATIVE.  It  cures  Scrofula. 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK'S  QUOTATlONSo 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

New  York,  July  3,  1903. 
GRAIN.— Wheat,  No.  2.  red,  84%;  No.  1, 
hard,  Duluth,  94.  Corn,  No.  2,  mixed,  57%. 
Oats,  No.  2,  mixed,  42%.  Seeds,  Toledo 
clover,  October  delivery,  $5.65;  Timothy, 
$1.75. 

BEANS.— Marrow,  choice,  bu.,  $2.80@2.85; 
common  to  good,  $2.20@2.75;  medium,  choice, 
$2.27%<@>2.30;  pea,  choice,  $2.30;  common  to 
good,  $2!g!2.25;  red  kidney,  choice,  $3.10; 
common  to  good,  $2.50@3;  white  kidney, 
best.  $2.60@2.65;  black  turtle  soup,  choice, 
$2.70@2.75;  yellow  eye,  choice,  $2.50@2.60; 
Lima,  California,  $2.60. 

PEED. — Winter  bran,  $21;  Red  Dog,  $24. 
HAY  AND  STRAW.— Hay,  new,  100  lbs., 
prime,  $1.20@1.25:  No.  1,  $1.05(§)1.15;  No.  2,  95 
@$1;  No.  3,  85@90;  clover  mixed,  80@90; 
clover,  55@75;  no  grade,  50@60;  salt,  45@50. 
Straw,  long  rye,  85@$1;  short,  35@45;  oat  and 
wheat.  35@40. 

MILK. — Exchange  price  remains  at  2% 
cents  per  quart  to  shippers  in  26-cent 
freight  zone. 

BUTTER.— Creamery,  extras,  20%;  firsts, 
19%@20;  seconds,  18<§>19;  thirds,  16%@17%; 
State  dairy,  half  tubs,  extras,  19%@20; 
firsts,  18%@19;  seconds,  17@18;  lower  grades, 
15%@16%;  Western  imitation  creamery,  ex¬ 
tras,  18%@19;  firsts,  17%@18;  seconds,  16@17; 
lower  grades,  15@15%;  Western  factory,  ex¬ 
tras,  16%;  firsts,  16@16%;  seconds,  15@15%; 
thirds.  14@14%;  renovated,  extras,  18;  firsts, 
17@17%;  seconds,  15@16;  thirds,  13@)14;  pack¬ 
ing  stock.  No.  1,  15;  No.  2,  14(g>14%;  No.  3, 
13@13%. 

CHEESE.— State,  full  cream,  small,  fey., 
IOV2;  fair  to  prime,  8%@10%;  large,  colored, 
fancy,  10%;  white,  fancy,  10%;  fair  to 
prime,  9@10;  light  skims,  choice,  8%;  part 
skims,  choice,  6%@7;  prime,  6@6%;  fair  to 
good,  common,  3;  full  skims,  2. 

EGGS.— Nearby,  fancy,  selected,  white,  19 
@19%;  fresh  gathered,  extras,  18%;  seconds 
to  firsts,  15%@17;  Western,  fresh  gathered, 
firsts,  16@17;  seconds,  15@15%;  thirds,  13%@ 
14%;  Kentucky,  fresh  gathered,  seconds,  14 
@15;  thirds.  13@13%;  Western,  fresh  gath¬ 
ered,  dirties.  No.  1  (candled),  13%@14;  No.  2, 
12@13;  checked  eggs,  11@12;  inferior  culls, 
9@10. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— Apples,  evaporated, 
fancy,  6%@7%;  choice,  6;  prime,  5%;  com¬ 
mon.  4@6%;  sun-dried,  quarters,  3%@4%: 
chops,  100  lbs,  $2.50@3;  cores  and  skins,  $1.50 
@1.75;  raspberries,  lb,  23@24;  huckleberries, 
15;  blackberries,  8;  cherries,  18@20. 

FRESH  FRUITS.- Apples,  Northern  Spy, 
fair  to  prime,  bbl.,  $3@4;  Ben  Davis,  fair  to 
prime,  $2.50@3;  Baldwin,  fair  to  prime,  $2.50 
@3.50;  Russet,  fair  to  prime,  $2.50@3.50;  all 
sorts,  common,  $1.50@2;  Va.  and  N.  C.,  $1.25 
50@75;  basket,  40@60.  Pears,  Ga.,  and  Fla., 
Le  Conte,  bbl.,  $3@5.  Peaches,  Fla.,  Car¬ 
man,  carrier,  $1@2;  Ga.,  $1.25@1.75;  Early 
Belle,  $1.50@2;  Ga.,  Michigan,  $1@1.50;  Wad¬ 
dell,  $1.25@1.50;  Tillotson,  $1.25@1.50;  Mt. 
Rose,  $1@1.50;  N.  C.,  $1@2.  Plums,  .N  C., 
Red  June,  carrier,  $1.50@2;  Ga.,  Burbank, 
$1.75@2.50;  Botan,  $1.75@2.25;  Abundance, 
$1.75@2;  Robinson,  75@1.25.  Cherries,  Black, 
lb,  10@13;  red,  7@10;  large  w,hite,  6@8;  sour, 
6@8;  Up-river,  black,  8-lb  basket,  60@75;  red, 
45@60;  white,  25@50;  sour,  35@50.  Currants, 
Cherry,  qt..  6@7;  small,  4@6.  Strawberries, 
Jersey,  6@10;  Up-river,  8@14;  western  N.  Y., 
8@18.  Blackberries,  Md.  and  Del.,  large, 
3@6;  small,  3@4;  Jersey,  Wilson,  6@8;  Early 
Harvest,  5@6.  Raspberries,  Up-river,  red, 
pint,  4@7;  Upper  Jersey,  5@7;  South  Jersey, 
4@6;  Del.  and  Md.,  3(8®;  blackcap,  3@5. 
Huckleberries,  N.  C.,  qt.,  9@12;  Md.  and 
Del..  9@11;  Jersey,  9@12;  Pa.  and  New  York, 
Mountain,  12@15.  Gooseberries,  large  green, 
8@12;  small  green,  5@7.  Muskmelons,  Fla., 
crate.  75@$2;  Charleston,  basket,  $1;  Ga., 
crate,  $1(S>5:  California,  crate,  $10.  Water¬ 
melons,  Fla.,  carload,  $300@350. 

VEGETABLES.— Potatoes,  South’n,  Rose, 
prime,  $2.75@3.50;  white  Chilis,  prime,  $2.50 
@3.25;  red  Chilis,  prime,  $2.50@3;  seconds, 
$1.50@2;  culls,  $1@1.25;  old,  in  bulk,  180  lbs, 
$3@3.50;  sweet  potatoes,  Va.,  bbl.,  $1@2;  .Jer¬ 
sey,  basket,  $1@1.25.  Asparagus,  doz.  bchs., 
$1@4.  Beets,  100  bunches,  $2.  Carrots,  100 
bunches,  $1@1.25.  Cabbage,  Norfolk,  bbl. 
or  crate,  $1.25@1.75;  Baltimore,  $1.50@1.62; 
Long  Island,  100,  $6@7.  Cucumbers,  Char¬ 
leston,  basket,  50@$1.25;  N.  C.,  75@1.25;  Nor¬ 
folk,  $1.50@1.75.  Egg  plants.  Southern,  box, 
$1@2.25.  Lettuce,  nearby,  bbl.,  75@$1.75; 
Western  New  York,  crate,  $2@2.50.  Onions, 
Egyptian,  bag,  $1.90@2.10;  Bermuda,  crate, 
$1@1.70;  Texas,  crate,  $1.75@1.85;  New  Or¬ 
leans,  bag.  $1@1.50;  Kentucky,  bbl.,  $2.50@ 
2.62;  Southern.  Potato,  basket,  75@$1;  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Southern,  yellow,  basket,  $1;  white, 
75(S)$1.12.  Okra,  carrier,  $1.50@2.50.  Peppers, 
Fla.,  carrier,  $1.50@2;  Jersey,  box,  $1.75@3. 
Peas.  Wn.  N.  Y.,  Telephone,  bu.  bkt.,  $2@ 
2.25;  small,  bu.  bkt.,  $1.50!S>1.75;  L.  I.  and 
Jersey,  bag,  $1.25@2.  Radishes,  nearby,  100 
bunches,  75@$L  Rhubarb,  100  bunches,  $1.50 
@2.  String  beans,  Baltimore,  wax.  bkt.,  $1 


@1.75;  green,  $1.25@1.75;  Norfolk,  wax,  75@ 
$1.25;  green,  75@$1.25;  bbl.,  $1.25@2;  Jersey, 
wax,  bkt.,  $1.50@>2;  green,  $1.75@2.  Squash, 
Southern,  white,  bbl.  crate,  $1@2;  yellow 
crook-neck,  bbl.  crate,  $1@2;  Marrow,  bbl. 
crate,  $1.50@2.  Turnips,  white,  100  bunches, 
$1@2;  nearby.  Stone,  bbl.,  50@75;  Russia,  $1 
@1.25.  Tomatoes,  Fla.,  carrier,  $1@1.50; 
Savannah,  $1(8>1.50;  Va.,  Del.  and  Mil.,  75@ 
$1;  Jersey,  box,  $1.50@2.50;  Mississippi,  case, 
70(@75;  Texas,  case,  75@$1. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.— Calves, 
veals,  prime,  lb.  8%@9;  fair  to  good,  7@8; 
poor,  5@6.  Pork,  Jersey,  light,  9@9%;  me¬ 
dium,  8%@9. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Spring  chickens,  near¬ 
by,  lb,  15;  Western,  15;  Southern,  14;  fowls, 
12:rooster.s,  7%;  turkeys,  12;  ducks.  West¬ 
ern,  pair,  75@90;  Southern  and  Southwest¬ 
ern,  60@70;  geese.  Western,  pair,  $1.12@1.25: 
Southern  and  Southwestern,  90@$1;  live 
pigeons,  old,  pair,  30;  young,  25. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Fresh  killed, 
iced,  turkeys,  young  hens  and  toms,  aver¬ 
age  best,  13@15;  old,  14@15;  broilers,  Phila., 
2  lbs.  average  to  pair,  40(8*45  ;  3  to  4  lbs.  to 
pair,  26@27;  mixed  sizes,  23@25;  State  and 
Pa»,  3  to  4  lbs.  to  pair,  lb,  23(8*25;  mixed 
sizes.  20@22;  Baltimore,  dry-picked,  mixed 
sizes,  20@22;  Western,  dry-picked,  20@22; 
scalded,  19@20;  dry-picked  and  scalded, 
small,  16@18;  Southern,  scalded,  small,  14@ 
15;  fowls.  Western,  scalded,  fancy,  13;  dry- 
picked,  fancy,  13%;  Southern  and  South¬ 
western,  dry-picked,  13(8*13%;  scalded,  12%@ 
13;  ducks.  Spring,  lb,  17@18;  squabs,  prime, 
large,  white,  doz.,  $2.50@2.75;  mixed,  $2.25; 
dark.  $1.50.  Frozen— turkeys,  young  hens. 
No.  1.  18;  young  toms.  No.  1,  19;  mixed.  No. 
1,  18%@19;  mixed,  average,  17%@18;  old 
toms,  18@19;  broilers,  dry-picked.  No.  1,  19 
@21;  scalded.  No.  1,  16@18;  capons,  choice, 
large.  21(8*22;  medium  size,  19@20. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK.— Native  steers,  $4.25(S®.35; 
bulls,  $2.75@4.50;  cows,  $1.75@4.10;  calves, 
veal,  $4@6.50;  buttermilks,  $2.50@3.50.  Sheep, 
$3@4.25;  lambs,  $5.50(8*6.75  Hogs,  State,  $6.50. 

EAST  BUFFALO.— Butchers’  steers,  $4.15 
@4.85;  Stockers  and  feeders,  $3@4.25;  veals, 
$5.25(8*6.75.  Hogs,  Yorkers,  $6.25@6.30;  roughs, 
$5.25@5.60.  Sheep,  $2@4.25;  lambs,  $5@6.50. 

CHICAGO. — Steers,  good  to  prime,  $4.90@ 
5.50;  Stockers  and  feeders,  $2.75(8*4.70;  cows 
and  heifers,  $1.50@4.75;  calves,  $2.50@6.  Hogs, 
mixed  and  butchers,  $5,70@5.80;  roughs, 
heavy,  $5.55(8S.75;  light,  $5.75@6.05. 

Apples  will  be  a  medium  crop,  being  thin 
on  trees  that  bore  last  year.  Pears  very 
light,  hardly  25  per  cent,  with  more  leaf 
blight  on  Kleffer  and  Le  Conte  trees  than 
I  ever  saw  before.  Peaches  have  dropped 
badly,  hardly  50  per  cent  of  a  crop,  with 
indications  of  rot  on  early  varieties.  Plums 
none;  cherries  none;  plant  lice  very  bad 
on  the  sweet  varieties.  Corn  very  back¬ 
ward  and  uneven,  needing  sun  and  warmer 
weather,  as  do  all  other  crops.  Hay  hard¬ 
ly  50  per  cent;  rye  short  and  thin;  oats 
rusting  badly  in  some  fields;  potatoes 
good,  poor  stand  of  cucumber  pickles. 
Monmouth  Co..  N.  J.  d.  b. 

I  have  seen  no  plant  lice  on  any  fruit 
trees  yet.  Strawberries  were  a  short  crop 
because  of  drought  and  early  frost.  Other 
berries  will  be  a  full  crop,  except  that  fruit 
will  be  smaller  than  usual,  because  of  dry 
weather  reducing  quantity.  Apples  appear 
to  be  a  short  crop,  as  on  off  years,  but  all 
tree  fruit  will  be  of  fine  quality,  no  scab, 
and  insects  appear  to  have  done  less  dam¬ 
age  than  usual.  Farm  crops  will  vary 
greatly,  hay  one-third,  oats  nearly  full, 
potatoes  good,  but  corn  will  be  very  poor 
in  most  places  because  it  did  not  germE- 
nate  during  the  drought.  J.  gl, 

Weedsport.  N.  Y. 

Apples  are  dropping  considerably,  but  It 
looks  as  though  enough  will  remain  to  in¬ 
sure  a  fair  crop.  The  crop  of  early  apples 
in  my  orchards  will  be  good.  The  peach, 
crop  will  be  light  in  this  section  owing  to 
the  severe  freeze  in  May.  I  wm,  however, 
have  some  Early  Crawfords  and  Elbertas. 
Aphis  has  been  very  plentiful  in  young 
apple  and  pear  orchards,  necessitating 
thorough  spraying  with  whale-oil  soap  to 
save  the  trees  from  serious  injury.  Peach¬ 
tree  borers  have  also  been  unusually  plen¬ 
tiful.  The  crop  of  plums  and  prunes,  also 
sour  cherries,  will  be  large  in  this  section. 
Sweet  cherries  are  a  failure.  The  pear  crop 
is  spotted,  some  having  a  good  crop  and 
others  hardly  any.  Young  and  old  orchards, 
of  all  kinds  are  looking  well  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  especially  those  orchards  which  have> 
received  intelligent  care  and  attention- 
Those  who  failed  to  spray  their  orchards 
will  probably  have  a  lively  battle  next 
year  to  save  their  orchards  from  the  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  orchard  pests  which  the 
drought  of  this  season  has  made  favorable 
for  their  propagation.  One  fine  large  apple 
orchard  in  this  section  whose  owner  neg¬ 
lected  to  spray  was  completely  denuded  of 
leaves  by  canker  worms  this  year.  Judging 
from  what  I  have  gathered  regarding  the 
apple  crop  in  western  New  York  this  year 


I  would  say  the  crop  will  be  a  complete 
failure  in  sections,  and  cannot  be  classed 
any  higher  than  fair.  a.  e.  e. 

Brighton.  N.  Y. 

We  have  had  so  far  one  of  the  worst  sea¬ 
sons  we  have  ever  known.  March  almost 
like  May  and  June  like  April;  after  con¬ 
tinual  rains  and  floods  up  to  May  1  it  clear¬ 
ed  off  cool  and  dry  and  the  winds  soon 
parched  and  baked  the  ground  so  nothing 
could  grow  and  plowing  had  to  stop.  Since 
the  last  of  May  we  have  had  continual 
rains  and  floods  until  farmers  are  well- 
nigh  desperate;  many  have  never  been  able 
to  finish  planting  corn,  while  some  have 
planted  little  if  any,  and  much  that  was 
planted  Is  drowned  out.  Wheat  has  abun¬ 
dant  straw,  bearded  about  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  of  a  crop,  smooth  head  nearly  a  total 
failure.  Fruit  crop  Is  the  heaviest  I  have 
ever  known,  except  pears  and  cherries. 
Apple  and  peach  trees  are  loaded  to  break¬ 
ing.  raspberry  and  blackberry  bushes  were 
never  so  full,  and  I  think  there  are  more 
huckleberries  in  the  woods  than  I  have 
seen  in  all  my  life  before  put  together.  Hay 
which  looked  like  a  total  failure  has  come 
out  very  well,  but  have  no  haying  weather 
yet.  o.  o.  G. 

Aylett,  Va. 

The  crop  prospect  is  not  at  all  flattering 
for  either  the  fruit  or  grain  grower  in  this 
vicinity.  Apples  may  be  half  a  crop,  some 
varieties  a  fair  setting,  other  kinds  none. 
Peaches  scarcely  25  per  cent  of  a  crop. 
Pears  are  a  failure,  except  Kieffers,  and 
even  they  have  about  failed  on  young 
trees.  Plums  of  the  Japan  varieties  are 
practically  a  failure;  the  European  and  na¬ 
tive  have  a  full  setting,  but  show  signs  of 
rot.  Cherries  are  a  total  failure;  some 
varieties  are  being  greatly  injured  by  the 
black  lice.  Grapes  a  full  crop,  but  badly 
a-ffected  by  the  lice.  Of  the  small  fruits 
strawberries  were  not  a  half  crop,  rasp¬ 
berries  and  blackberries  promise  a  large 
crop;  rain  came  in  time  to  save  them. 
Wheat  and  rye  will  be  a  fair  crop,  oats 
badly  hurt.  As  to  corn  the  prospect  is 
doubtful  with  chances  against  it.  Much 
that  was  planted  during  the  drought  came 
up  badly;  since  the  rain  the  ground  has 
kept  too  wet  to  work;  a  large  acreage  is 
not  yet  planted  at  this  date.  June  27.  Clover 
was  ruined  by  continued  drought.  Timothy 
may  be  a  good  half  crop  under  favorable 
conditions.  It  does  not  look  as  if  this  vi¬ 
cinity  will  turn  out  many  millionaires  this 
year.  w.  h.  s. 

Rocky  Hill.  N,  J. 

A  Canned  “Combination.”— Among  other 
canned  goods  I  prepare  a  “combination” 
which  consists  of  corn  and  tomatoes 
packed  in  same  can  for  soup  purposes.  It 
is  packed  in  No.  2  or  what  we  term  two- 
pound  cans,  and  contains  one-third  corn 
and  two-thirds  tomatoes.  The  sale  of  this 
article  is  confined  almost  or  entirely  to 
Baltimore.  Persons  wishing  to  make  vege¬ 
table  soup  by  using  this  combination  only 
have  to  open  one  can,  which  is  enough 
for  any  ordinary  sized  family  which  other¬ 
wise  would  have  to  open  two  cans  to  get 
the  necessary  Ingredients  and  would  have 
a  surplus  on  their  hands  to  get  stale.  Of 
course  there  is  only  a  limited  demand, 
but  Baltimore  consumes  several  thousand 
cases  in  a  year.  It  generally  brings  about 
five  cents  per  dozen  more  than  Harford 
County  packed  corn,  and  Is  more  easily 
packed  than  corn.  n.  h.  a, 

Pleasantville,  Md. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


QOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Cure 


The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Taked 
tUe  place  of  all  Itnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALl.  CAUTERY 
O  R  FI  RING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  *1.60  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  eharges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

THE  L.4WRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


HACHINERY 


CIDE 

Beat  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

40OMEli  &  SOSCHEBT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  West  Water  81., 
SIEACCSE,  N.  T. 


GUTTERS 

and 


“They  Throw  and  Blow’* 

BLOWERS. 


"They  require  less  power  tlian  any  other  blower  because  the 
■wheel  containing  the  knives  also  contains  paddles  which  throw 
and  fans  whicli  blow.  A  two-horse  tread  power  will  cutand  ele^ 
vate  i  tons  of  ensilage  per  hour,  and  a  lOh.p.  engine  90tons  per 
hour.  No  cliains,  belts  or  cogs  to  slip  and  waste  power.  Also 
silos,  horse  powers,  engines,  carriers,  saw  machines,  etc. 

HARDER  MFC.  CO.,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 


inn  FARM'’  FOR  SALE.— All  sizes  and  prices. 
lUU  A  snap,  109  acres,  6  acres  fruit.  Good  bldgs,  soil, 
fences,  water,  on  I’ike,  phone,  tel.  and  B.  F.  D.  Price, 
$7,500,  Send  for  cat.  F.  A.  LEESER,  Akron,  Ohio. 


100 


Corn  Farms 


for  sale  cheap  in 
northwestern 
Ohio.  Madden  &  WIsterman,  Continental,  O. 


IOWA  FARMS 


•—■VMM  nii  I  Per  Acre. 

We  offer  improved  Iowa  farms  close  to  church,  school  and 
town,  with  local  telephone  and  rural  mail  delivery,  soil  rich» 
black  loam,  and  level,  at  $45  to |65  per  acre.  We  also  have 
special  bargains  in  North  and  South  Dakota  and  Canada.  If 
you  wish  to  buy  or  sell  land  or  city  property  anywhere,  wr:te 
to  us  for  confidential  terms.  We  make  a  specialty  of  long 
range  sales,  so  no  matter  how  far  away  you  live,  if  interested, 
write  us.  We  refund  railway  fare  to  parties  who  buy  of  us. 
Send  for  price  list  with  pictures  of  farms. 

THE  JOHN  M.CANNON  LAND  ACENCY.CRESCO.IOWA. 


FOR  SALE 

Farm  of  82  acres,  6)^  miles  east  of  Ravenna,  O.,  on 
B.  and  O.  U  R.  Ono  of  the  best  farm  houses  in  the 
county.  Bank  barn  40x50.  Good  soil.  Possession 
given  by  September  1.  if  desired.  Price, $50  per  acre. 
J.  W.  KASSERMAN,  Charlestown,  Portage  County,  O. 


F 


OR  Farms,  Codoniai,  Homes,  Orchards,  best 
climate  and  water,  good  transportation,  write 
ALBEMARLE  IMMIGRATION  SOCIETY,  Cha- 
lottesville,  Va.  Sam’l  B.  Woods,  President, 


WANTED 


—Nursery  Stock  Safe.smen;  big 
pay  weekly.  Pest  trees  for 


.lUDICIOUS  buyers.  PRUDENTIAL OKCUAKD CO., 
Box  1,  Shennansvllle,  Pa. 


GOOD  ROADS  BETiTr  j  stone  S  cost 


Oldest  Commission  ^sTriss-ButterTcheese; 

calves,  game,  e^.  Fruit*. 


,  802  Greenwich  Street,  New  York 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  \V.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinas  of 
COUNTRY  FROHCCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  36  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


Peaches 

Pears.  Plums,  Apples,  Berries,  and  all  kinds  of  choice 
fruits  wanted  on  commission.  Potatoes 
and  other  vegetables. 

Write  for  market  information. 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO,,  100  Murray  Street,  New  York, 


BALES  W 

^  A  DAV 


Toe  Gem  Foil-Circle  beler,  Ughteet,  etroogeet,  oheapeet 
baler.  Made  of  irrooght  eteel.  Operated  by  I  er  3  boreea. 
Bale*  10  to  16  tsci  a  day.  Soid  on  6  days’  trial, 
free.  Addreea  KHTEL  ' — 


6  days’  trial.  Catalogae  B 
CO.i  ifiwlaey.  IlL  I 

T—  ..I 


CHARTER 

Gasoline  Engine. 


For  Grinding,  Shelling,  Fodder  Cutting, 
Threshing,  Pumping,  Sawmg,  eto. 

iSTATIONARIES,  PORTABLES,  SAWING 
AND  PUMPING  OUTFITS.  ETC. 

Send  for  Illust’d  Catalog  &  Testimonials. 

State  Your  Power  Meeds. 

CHARTER  GAS  ENGINE  CO.,  Box  26  STERLING,  ILL. 


For  Club  of  7. 


This  is  a  Fish  Brand  Slicker  water-prooT 

coat.  It  is  made 
double  through- 
on  t ,  with  fly 
front,  3 -ply  rein¬ 
forced  sleeve,and 
buckle  clasps.  It 
is  just  what  a 
farmer  wants  for 
wet  weather 
around  the  farm 
or  on  the  I'oad.  It 
will  kept  you 
comfortable,  pro¬ 
tect  your  clothes 
and  prevent 
many  a  cold  and 
rheumatic  jiaiu. 
It  is  made  in  four 
sizes.  We  will 
send  it  for  a  club 
of  7  yearly  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  The 
Eural  New- 
Yorker  at  $1 
each. 

A  WATER- 
PROOF  HAT  is 
also  a  good  thing 
in  wet  weather. 
We  send  one  for 
a  club  of  2  yearly 
subscriptions  at 
§1  each. 

A  WA.TER-PROOF  COVER  is  good  for 
the  horse.  We  send  one  for  club  of  seven 


at  ^1  each. 

WAGON  BOOTS  cover  the  front  of  the 
wagon  or  carriag’e  and  keep  out  the  ram. 
We  send  one  of  these  for  a  club  of  fi.ve  at 
^1  each. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York, 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


MILK  PRODUCER'S  MEEL 

A  large  number  ot  representatives  of  the 
Five  States  Milk  Producers’  Association 
met  at  the  court  house,  Binghamton,  N. 
T.,  July  1,  to  discuss  matters  of  mutual 
Interest  and  take  such  action  as  the  pres- 
eht  situation  warrants.  The  Cooperative 
Creameries  Association  met  in  the  fore¬ 
noon  to  complete  organization  by  adopt¬ 
ing  a  constitution  and  electing  permanent 
officers.  As  has  been  stated  before,  the 
object  of  this  Association  is  to  get  com¬ 
bined  action  in  promoting  reforms  in  the 
production  and  handling  of  milk  so  as  to 
secure  pure  milk,  fair  prices  and  prevent 
shipment  of  a  dangerous  surplus.  The  40 
members  necessary  were  secured  some 
time  ago.  Other  creameries  are  joininsr. 
and  they  are  now  in  a  fair  way  to  handle 
any  business  that  may  arise.  Permanent 
oflicers  elected  were:  President,  D.  H. 
Markham,  Port  Leyden,  N.  T. ;  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  R.  S.  Searles;  secretary,  Wm.  Hunt, 
Great  Bend,  Pa.;  treasurer,  O.  G.  Sawdey, 
Earlvllie,  N.  Y. ;  trustees,  J,  C.  Latimei, 
Wm.  Peck,  O.  P.  More,  J.  W.  Ross,  B.  A. 
Capron,  A.  D.  Warren. 

in  the  afternoon  delegates  from  the  Five 
States  Milk  Producers’  Association  met  to 
cohsider  the  contract  Entered  into  by  the 
Sales  Committee  with  the  People’s  Pure 
Milk  Co.,  of  New  York,  a  corporation  or¬ 
ganized  under  the  laws  of  New  York  to 
do  a  general  business  in  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  milk.  Following  is  the  contract,  which 
was  considered  at  length: 

Agreement,  made  and  entered  into  this 
fourteenth  day  of  May,  190.3,  by  all  of  the 
milk  producers  represented  by  Jonathan 
C.  Latimer,  Ira  L.  Snell  and  Frank  B. 
Aiken,  their  attorneys  in  fact,  parties  of 
the  first  part,  and  the  People’s  Pure  Milk 
Company,  a  corporation  organized  and  ex¬ 
isting  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  party  of  the  second  part; 

Wltnesseth: 

Whereas,  the  parties  of  the  first  part 
have  given  their  several  powers  of  attor¬ 
ney  to  their  above-named  attorneys  in 
fact,  authorizing  and  empowering  said  at¬ 
torneys  to  contract  tor  them  in  relation 
to  the  subject  matter  of  this  agreement; 
and, 

Whereas,  said  parties  of  the  first  part 
produce,  and  will  deliver  under  the  terms 
of  this  agreement,  about  twenty  thousand 
(20,000)  cans  of  milk  per  day  to  said  party 
of  the  second  part; 

Now,  Therefore,  in  consideration  of  the 
premises  and  of  one  dollar  by  each  of  the 
parties  hereto  in  hand  paid  to  each  of  the 
other  parties  hereto,  the  receipt  whereof 
is  hereby  acknowledged: 

First.  Said  parties  of  the  first  part 
hereby  severally  agree  to  sell  and  deliver 
to  said  party  of  the  second  part,  its  suc¬ 
cessors  or  assigns,  all  of  the  milk  produced 
from  the  cows  owned  or  controlled  by  them 
sbverally,  except  milk  used  in  their  homes, 
for  a  term  of  five  (5)  years,  beginning  on 
the  first  day  of  October,  1903,  at  the  follow¬ 
ing  prices,  to  wit: 

For  all  milk  delivered  in  January  in 
each  year  the  price  shall  be  3  4-8  cents  per 
quart;  February,  8%  cents  per  quart; 
March.  3%;  April,  3;  May,  2%;  June.  2%; 
July,  2%;  August,  2  6-8;  September,  3;  Oc¬ 
tober.  3%;  November,  3%;  December,  3%. 

The  party  of  the  second  part  may  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease  the  price  of  milk,  for 
any  one  or  more  months  during  any  year 
beginning  October  1,  provided  the  yearly 
average  as  above  stated  shall  be  main¬ 
tained. 

After  October  1,  1905,  there  shall  be  an 
increase  of  the  cash  price  per  quart  as 
herein  stated  of  2-8  of  one  cent  per  quart 
without  any  allowance  of  stock,  making 
the  yearly  average  2%  cents  per  quart  in 
cash. 

Second.  Said  parties  of  the  first  part 
severally  agree  that  they  will  deliver  said 
milk  to  the  party  of  the  second  part,  its 
successors  or  assigns,  at  the  milk  shipping 
station  where  said  milk  is  now  received, 
or  at  the  milk  shipping  station  most  con¬ 
venient  to  said  parties  of  the  first  part. 

Third.  Said  parties  of  the  first  part 
hereby  severally  further  agree  that  the 
party  of  the  second  part,  its  successors  or 
assigns,  may  retain,  from  the  purchase 
price  to  be  paid  for  said  milk  as  herein¬ 
before  stated,  for  two  years  from  October 
1.  1903,  three-eighths  (%)  of  one  cent  per 
quart,  and  apply  two-thirds  (2-3)  of  said 
amount  on  account  of  the  purchase  and 
payment  by  each  of  said  parties  of  the  first 
part  of  non-assessable  seven  (7)  per  cent 
cumulative  preferred  stock,  at  par,  and 
one-third  (1-3)  of  said  amount  on  account 
of  the  purchase  and  payment  by  each  of 
said  parties  of  the  first  part  of  full-paid 
non-assessable  common  stock,  at  par,  the 
preferred  capital  stock  of  said  party  of 
second  part  being  ten  million  dollars 
(?10,0(X).0(X))  and  the  common  capital  stock 
of  said  party  of  the  second  part  being 
fifteen  million  dollars  ($15,000,000). 

Fourth.  Said  parties  of  the  first  part 
hereby  severally  subscribe  for  as  many 
shares  of  said  preferred  and  common  capi¬ 
tal  stock  as  two-eighths  (2-8)  and  one- 
eighth  (%)  of  one  cent  per  quart,  retained 
as  aforesaid,  will  pay  for  respectively;  but 
It  IS  expressly  understood  and  agreed  that 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed 
as  imposing  upon  the  parties  of  the  first 
part  any  liability  or  obligation  whatsoever 
in  relation  to  said  stock,  except  to  pay  for 
the  same  as  herein  provided. 

Fifth.  Said  party  of  the  second  part 
shall  not  be  obliged  to  allot,  sell  or  deliver 
to  said  parties  of  the  first  part  under  the 
mregoing  provisions,  more  than  two  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  ($2,000,000)  par  value  of  its  pre¬ 
ferred  capital  stock  and  one  million  dollars 


($1,000,000)  par'  value  of  its  common  capital 

stoqk- 

Sixth.  Said  party  of  the  second  part 
further  agrees  to  pay  for  all  of  the  milk 
delivered  to  it  hereunder  in  cash,  except 
the  three-eighths  (%)  of  one  cent  per  quart 
to  be  retained  in  payment  for  stock  as 
hereinbefore  stated.  The  cash  payments 
shall  be  made  monthly  on  or  before  the 
tenth  day  of  each  month  for  all  milk  de¬ 
livered  the  morlth  previous,  accompanied 
by  a  statement  showing  the  amount  of 
stock  earned  by  each  purchaser. 

Seventh.  Said  party  of  the  second  part 
hereby  further  agrees  that  in  case  any  of 
the  parties  of  the  first  part  desire  at  any 
time  to  pay  cash  for  their  proportion  of 
said  preferred  and  common  stock,  the 
amount  to  be  agreed  upon  between  the 
purchaser  and  said  party  of  the  second 
part,  said  parties  or  any  of  them  so  paying 
for  said  stock  shall  have  said  stock  Issued 
to  them  at  once,  and  they  shall  thereafter 
receive  for  their  ■  milk  the  full  price  as 
herein  specified,  in  cash 

Eighth.  Said  party  of  the  second  part 
further  agrees  to  receive  ahd  cool  said  milk 
at  .all  points  where  it  is  now  received,  and 
to  furnish  each  and  several  the  parties  of 
the  first  part  cans  in  which  to  bring  said 
milk  to  the  station,  and  to  wash  all  cans, 
free  of  expense  to  the  parties  of  the  first 
part. 

Ninth.  It  is  hereby  mutually  agreed 
that  when  milk  is  received  at  any  station 
by  weight,  one  hundred  (100)  pounds  of 
milk  shall  be  considered  as  equal  to  forty- 
eight  (48)  quarts  of  milk. 

Tenth.  It  is  hereby  further  mutually 
agreed  that  the  prices  of  milk  hereinbefore 
mentioned  are  based  upon  the  freight  paid 
on  milk  brought  from  what  is  known  as 
the  “long  haul  territory,’’  and  all  milk 
from  territory  Inside  of  said  “long  haul 
territory’’  or  zone,  shall  be  allowed  the 
benefit  of  the  difference  in  freight  rates. 

Eleventh.  It  is  hereby  further  mutually 
agreed  that  wnen  any  milk  shipping  sta  - 
tion  is  owned  by  one  or  more  of  the  par¬ 
ties  of  the  first  part,  other  things  being 
equal,  it  shall  be  used  in  preference  to  any 
other  station. 

Twelfth.  It  is  hereby  further  mutually 
agreed  that  none  of  the  parties  of  the 
first  part  shall  be  held  liable  for  damages 
on  account  of  the  non-delivery  of  milk 
under  this  contract,  so  long  as  he  produces 
no  milk. 

Thirteenth.  Should  anv  of  the  par- 
tles  of  the  first  part  fail  to  keep  their 
stables  or  cows  in  a  proper  sanitary  con- 
dition.  or  do  or  permit  to  be  done  anv- 
thing  that  would  render  the  milk  unhe^'*' 
fill  or  unfit  for  use,  or  fail  to  comply  with 
any  of  the  requirements  of  law,  or  anv 
regulation  of  the  Board  of  Health,  then 
and  in  that  event  the  party  of  the  second 
part,  its  successors  or  assigns,  may  re- 
fu.se  to  receive  and  pay  for  such  milk;  and 
If  such  default  or  failure  to  comply  with 
the  foregoing  conditions  shall  be  continued 
by  any  of  said  parties,  of  the  first  part, 
then  at  the  option  of  the  party  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  part,  all  rights  under  this  agreement 
ma^y  be  canceled  and  terminated. 

Fourteenth.  It  is  hereby  further  mu¬ 
tually  agreed  that  nothing  herein  con  ■ 
tained  shall  be  considered  in  any  to  be  a 
personal  contract  or  obligation  of  said 
Jonath^  C  Latimer,  Ira  L.  Snell  or 
J'  rank  B  Aiken,  or  any  of  them,  nor  shall 
they  be  held  personally  liable  for  any  fail¬ 
ure  or  refusal  of  any  of  the  parties  of  the 
nrst  part,  for  whom  they  act,  to  perform 
any  part  of  this  agreement,  or  for  any 
errors  or  mistakes  of  law  or  of  fact  in  or 
on  account  of  the  powers  of  attorney  and 
list  of  said  parties  of  the  first  part  for 

^  X  ^01'  anything  growing 

out  of  this  contract. 

In  witness  whereof,  said  parties  of  the 
first  part,  by  their  attorneys  in  fact,  have 
^ands  and  affixed  their 
seals  the  day  and  year  first  above  written, 

second  part  has 
caused  this  Instrument  to  be  executed  in 
President  and  fiTeasurer, 
under  its  corporate  seal,  the  day  and  year 
above  wrlHen  Jonathan  C.  Latimer, 
I^rank  B.  Aiken.  People’s 
Pure  Milk  Company,  Ezra  A.  Tuttle,  Presi- 
dent;  John  C,  Kelley,  Treasurer. 

Portions  specially  discussed  were  the 
price  and  stock  items.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  mutual  interests  of  both  sides  might 
^  readjustment  of  the  monthly 
price  schedule  here  given.  This  can  be 
t n  by  trial.  The  buyer  has  power 

bv  surplus  in  a  flush  month 

oLfA  ^  Pi’ovided  enough  is 

Other  time  during  the  year  to 
^11  average  price  for  all  that  is  re- 

m  tb®  year  up  to  the  sum  specl- 

contract.'  Of  course  this  will 

almnc,t^f^n«f/  dairyman  who  depends 
almost  wholly  upon  Summer  milk  and  it 

the^sumdv  advantage  in  regulating 

the  supply  but  no  greater  advantage  than 

5p  a?t^rw-^r^  attempt  fo  even 

Pbere  necessarily  will  be  a 
opinion  about  this,  as  no 

b^^arranled^^^TmT^  P^®‘5u®ers  could 

proposition  ap- 

thrown^m'  If®  is  practically 

^  ®^o  compares  the  present 
advanced  schedule. 

But  is  there  any  probability  that  the  tipw 
company  can  carry  out  the  Vork  outlined 

•"promoters*’’^"/n’  *^®  "^®^  behind  it 

Sensi^nf  thn  T,  a?®  .usually  unfavorable 
word?  As  they  have  yet  no 
completed  tangible  plant,  what  assurance 
has  th®  produc®r  that  he  will  ever  get  nav 

Of  the  mtv  t®  set  control 

fo,.™  ®  distributing  end?  Shall  the 

rect^?«®  be  represented  on  the  Board  of  Di- 

asked  anrt^  #°^®  tbe  questions 

asKcci,  and  the  substance  of  the  answers 

ca^Ld^  officers  are  said  to  be 

tm AO  ‘  business  men,  successful  in  other 
tvp|’  *  1,®^  the  boomer-promoter 

secnriti-rtf  bonds,  backed  by  ample 

f,i  ^t®®  guarantee 

payment  of  milk  bought.  Just  how  thev 

en^  control  of  the  distributing 

hsT/o  ™®^^®  public.  They  are  said  to 

have  options  on  the  business  of  a  large 
number  of  city  milk  dealers.  To  get  even 
a  start  it  will  certainly  be  necessary  to 
absorb  a  number  of  the  larger,  as  well  as 
the  smaller  concerns.  Tney  understand,  at 
least  to  some  degree,  the  size  of  the  Job, 
and  the  need,  when  the  company  gets 

started,  of  having  experienced  milkmen 
as  subordinates  to  handle  the  details  of 
this  peculiarly  difficult  business.  While  no 
guarantee  of  representation  on  the  Board 
of  Directors  is  given  farmers,  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  this  would  be  part  of  the  plans 
of  the  incorporators. 

The  contract  as  given  was  approved  by 
the  majority  of  delegates  present,  and 
must  now  be  submitted  to  the  individual 
farmers  composing  the  local  unions,  and 


any  others  who  care  to  enter  into  it.  A 
mass  meeting  will  be  held  at  Lowville,  N. 
Y.,  July  14,  and  doubtless  there  will  be 
others  at  convenient  points,  where  large 
numbers  of  farmers  can  be  assembled,  in 
order  to  put  the  matter  before  them  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  The 
R.  N.-Y.  is  in  fullest  sympathy  with  any 
movement  that  shall  be  of  permanent  ben¬ 
efit  to  dairymen,  and  we  trust  that  all  that 
is  hoped  from  the  present  plan  may  be 
realized.  The  matter  certainly  deserves 
the  careful  consideration  of  all  milk  pro¬ 
ducers.  While  other  plans  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  have  not  been  a  success,  that  is  no 
reason  that  this  will  fall,  and  at  any  rate 
it  should  not  be  condemned  without  just 
catise.  w.  w.  tt. 


The  farmers  of  this  section  generally 
keep  no  more  stock  than  is  sufficient  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  the  farm.  The 
corn  cr8p  is  backward,  and  many  farmers 
are  planting  fodder  corn  for  their  Winter 
feed  for  such  stock  as  they  have.  Hay 
promised  poorly,  but  the  late  rains  will 
bring  the  crop  up  to  only  a  little  below  the 
average.  Potatoes  are  looking  well.  It  is 
too  early  in  the  season  to  tell  much  about 
the  cauliflower,  cabbage  and  pickle  crops. 
The  conditions  are  favorable  for  a  quick 
and  vigorous  growth  of  the  young  plants. 
Oats  are  a  failure.  The  prospects  for  fruit 
are  good.  s.  m.  k. 

Riverhead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


AT  THE  TOP. 

It  Is  a  laudable  ambition  to  reach  the  top 
of  the  ladder  of  success.  But  many  a  man 
who  reach 
topmost 
finds  his 

a  torment  instead 
of  a  triumph.  He 
has  sacrificed  his 
health  to  success. 

A  man  can  suc- 
ceed  and  be 
strong  if  he  heeds 
Nature’s  warn¬ 
ings.  When  there 
is  indigestion, 
loss  of  appetite, 
ringing  in  the 
ears,  dizziness, 
spots  before  the 
eyes  or  palpita¬ 
tion  of  the  heart ; 
any  or  all  of  these  symp¬ 
toms  point  to  weakness 
and  loss  of  nutrition. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Med¬ 
ical  Discovery  is  the 
medicine  to  turn  to. 

$3,000  FORFEIT  will  be 
paid  by  the  World’s  Dis¬ 
pensary  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Proprietors,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.,  if  they  cannot 
show  the  original  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  individual  volun¬ 
teering  the  testimonial  below, 
and  also  of  the  writers  of  every 
testimonial  among  the  thou¬ 
sands  which  they  are  constantly  publish¬ 
ing,  thus  proving  their  genuineness. 

"For  about  two  years  I  suffered  from  a  very 
obstinate  case  of  dyspepsia,”  writes  R.  E.  Secora, 
Esq.,  of  13  Ea.stern  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ontario.  ”1 
tried  a  ggeat  number  of  remedies  without  suc¬ 
cess.  I  finally  lost  faith  in  them  all.  I  was  so 
far  gone  that  I  could  not  for  a  long  time  bear 
any  solid  food  in  my  stomach  ;  felt  melancholy 
and  depressed.  Could  not  sleep  nor  follow  my 
occupation.  Some  four  months  ago  a  friend 
recommended  your  ‘Golden  Medical  Discovery.’ 
After  a  week’s  treatment  I  had  derived  so  much 
benefit  that  I  continued  the  medicine,  I  have 
taken  three  bottles  and  am  convinced  it  has 
in  my  case  accomplished  a  permanent  cure.  I 
can  conscientiously  recommend  it  to  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  dyspeptics  throughout  the  land.” 

The  "Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser," 
1008  large  pages  in  paper  covers,  is  sent  /ret 
on  receipt  of  21  one-cent  stamps  to  pay  ex¬ 
pense  of  mailing  only.  Address  Dr.  R.  V. 
Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee 8th page. 


A  first  class  plow  to  subdue  bogs  and  bushes  or 
newly  cleared  forest  or  stump  land.  In  seeding  to 
grass  or  grain,  It  levels  the  land  and  connects  the  sub¬ 
soil  water.  It  Is  an  excellent  machine  for  covering  in 
sugar  cane.  Its  strength  is  guaranteed,  is  durable 
and  effective.  Cuts  a  track  6  feet  wide,  1  foot  deep. 
Has  8  24-inch  steel  disks. 

Turns  earth  to  or  from  stumps.  Is  sure  death  to 
tnishes.  bunch  grass,  witch  grass,  hardhaek.  thistles, 
wild  rose,  morning-glory,  milkweed,  sunfiower,  or 
any  wild  plant  and  is  guaranteed  to  kilt  any  bush, 
rose  or  plant  that  grows,  leaving  the  land  true  and 
clean  for  any  crop. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  Higganum,  Ct. 
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For  4.0  Years 

The  above  XT.  S.  Registered  Trade-Mark 
has  been  a  safeguard  to  the  farmer  that 
he  made  no  mistake  in  buying 

Farmers’  Favorife 
Grain  Drills 

For  1903  we  offer  to  the  Farmer  many 
improvements  and  new  devices  of 
proven  merit : 

Sfeel  Ribbon  Grain  Tubes, 

New  Balanced  Angle-Steel  Frame, 
“Plowfur”  Single  Disc,  Extension  Chilled  Hub, 
“Perfection'’  Grass  Seeder, 
Imprtved  Box  and  Roller  Bearings, 

Our  FREE  Grain  Drill  Literature  tells 
all  about  it.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

BICKFORD  &  HUFFMAN  DIVISION 

American  Seeding  Machine  Company, 
Dopt.D  .  Springfield,  Ohio. 


New  York  State  Fair 

Syracuse,  September  7  to  12,  1903. 
$60,000  in  Premiums  and  Purses. 

It  will  be  the  Best  and  Largest  Agricultural  Exhibition  ever  given  in  the  State. 
More  cash  offered  than  formerly.  The  number  of  classes  in  all  departments  h.ave  been 
increased. 

Live  Stock  Exhibit 

promises  to  be  larger  than  ever.  New  classes  have  been  added  in  the  Cattle,  and  Swine 
Departments.  Full  classification  for 

Poultry,  Pigeons  and  Pet  Stock 

The  increased  interest  and  cash  offered  in  this  Department  promise  one  of  the  Best 
Poultry  Exhibits  ever  held  in  the  States. 

The  Implement  Display 

Will  exceed  the  uuusual  large  exhibit  of  last  year.  A  new  dock  ainl  increased  unload¬ 
ing  facilities  have  been  provided  for  the  quick  and  safe  unloading  of  machinery.  Special 
care  will  be  given  to  locating  the  Machinery  Exhibit  in  advantageous  positions. 

The  Domestic  Department 

will  interest  the  ladies.  More  classes  than  formeidy  have  been  added  this  year  to  this 
department  bringing  it  up  to  date.  To  appreciate  the  additions  made,  a  copy  of  the  prize 
list  should  be  secured  at  once. 

Farm  Produce 

will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  of  the  Fair.  Owing  to  the  large  increase  in 
classes  added  this  year,  an  unusual  fine  exhibit  may  be  expected.  Send  for  prize  list  and 
note  the  changes. 

Dairy  Exhibit 

,More  money  than  ever  will  be  offered  in  this  department.  Several  new  classes  in  Cheese 
have  been  added,  in.snriug  a  larger  exhibit  than  the  fine  one  of  last  year. 

Fruit  and  Flowers 

will  intei-est  everybody',  as  an  unusual  fine  display  will  be  seen  this  year.  New  classes 
have  been  added  in  this  Department. 

Entries  in  the  Live  Stock  Department  close  August  8th,  in  all  other  Departments, 
August  31st,  except  Machinery,  which  closes  on  September  7th.  Send  for  prize  list. 

S.  C.  SHAVER,  Secretary,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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SWINE  NOTES. 

A  Good  Sow. — Pig.  186  is  a  portrait 
of  Old  Moll,  the  dam  of  Billy  G.  2d, 
and  also  of  the  hoar  which  heads  the 
herd  of  0.  W.  Mapes  &  Son.  She  boasts 
of  no  pedigree,  hut  shows  the  effect  of 
intelligent  systematic  feeding  in  her 
good  flesh  and  heavy  milking  qualities. 
She  has  a  record  of  17  pigs  at  one  birth, 
and  her  pigs  often  weigh  30  pounds  each 
at  six  weeks  old.  Four  of  her  present 
litter  weighed  19  pounds  each  at  three 
weeks  of  age.  The  photograph  shows 
how  she  looked  after  being  wintered  on 
1%  pound  each  daily  of  cornmeal  and 
wheat  middlings,  wet  with  six  quarts  of 
water.  This  was  given  in  three  feeds, 
two  quarts  of  water  and  one  pound  of 
the  grain  mixture  at  each  feed. 

A  VlRiGINTA  BKEEDEU’S  EXPERIENCE.' — 

My  methods  of  raising  pigs  may  not  be 
of  much  value  to  those  raising  pork,  for 
I  breed  only  purebred  and  registered 
stock  for  sale  to  breeders.  I  keep  from 
14  to  20  sows  and  my  pigs  are  usually 
sold  by  the  time  they  are  three  months 
old.  In  Mr.  Mapes’s  very  excellent  ar¬ 
ticle  in  a  recent  issue  I  see  but  one 
thing  that  I  would  criticise  serious¬ 
ly  and  that  is  feeding  dry  feed  to  his 
young  sows  up  to  the  time  of  farrowing 
their  first  litters.  My  practice  is  to  feed 
it  in  slop  form  as  the  dry  feed  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  make  the  sow  eat  her  pigs. 
When  I  began  raising  purebred  pigs  a 
good  many  years  ago  I  got  a  young  sow 
bred  from  Ohio.  She  was  very  fine  and 
I  awaited  the  litter  with  interest,  she 
was  well  cared  for  and  fed  dry  feed. 
When  the  pigs  came  she  ate  every  one 
of  them.  After  this  she  was  fed  her 
grain  in  slop  and  in  nearly  10  years  she 
never  did  such  a  thing  again.  The  dry 
grain  is  heating;  when  mixed  with  water 
is  cooling  and  more  distending,  and  I 
believe  helps  the  milk  flow.  My  pigs  run 
after  my  cattle,  and  when  possible  have 
a  range  in  the  woods.  I  avoid  giving 
much  corn  and  feed  some  oats  and  bran. 
The  young  pigs  get  enough  to  make  a 
good  thrifty  growth  but  not  too  much 
fat.  I  do  not  believe  in  forcing  breeding 
stock  too  fast  nor  in  getting  it  too  fat. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  feed  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  small  litters  of  pigs  which 
Mr.  Mapes  reports.  Where  a  number  of 
sows  show  this  it  can  be  safely  charged 
to  the  hoar,  and  in  Mr.  Mapes’s  case  I 
have  no  doubt  he  is  keeping  the  boar  in 
a  small  pen.  I  have  found  it  very  neces¬ 
sary  to  run  my  hoars  in  paddocks  so  that 
they  get  plenty  of  exercise.  The  boar 
should  have  a  good-sized  paddock,  with 
running  water  if  possible. 

Virginia.  saaiukl  b.  woods. 

WHY  WE  BREED  HEREFORDS. 
Claims  for  the  White  Faces. 

The  Hereford  is  preeminently  a  beef 
producer.  His  conformation  has  been 
developed  along  lines  calculated  to  in¬ 
crease  weight,  substance  and  quality  of 
the  best  cuts  of  meat,  while  at  the  same 
time  conducing  to  his  general  rugged¬ 
ness  and  constitution,  without  pamper¬ 
ing  and  coddling,  which  invariably 
weakens  the  race  and  takes  from  it  its 
self-reliance,  if  one  may  use  the  term  in 
speaking  of  cattle.  By  self-reliance  I 
mean  ability  to  “rustle”  for  himself 
and  keep  himself  alive  under  adverse 
conditions.  This  ability  when  the  ani¬ 
mal  receives  proper  care  results  in  a 
greater  and  better  development  on  a 
given  amount  and  quality  of  feed  than 
other  breeds  on  similar  rations.  Our 
own  experience  has  borne  this  out.  The 
great  range  men  of  the  South  and  West 
are  buying  more  Hereford  bulls  to  put 
on  their  range-bred  cows  than  of  any 
other  breed,  and  the  best  steers  in  the 
Chicago  yards  almost  always  show 
Hereford  blood.  Their  prepotency  m 


sires  is  remarkable,  the  first  cross  being 
often  indistinguishable  from  pure-bred 
stock,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  genera¬ 
tions  showing  the  breeding  to  a  marked 
degree.  The  calves  when  dropped  are 
very  small,  and  cows  rarely  have  much 
trouble  even  with  their  first  calves;  the 
young  grow  very  rapidly  and  mature  as 
early  as  or  earlier  than  the  other  beef 
breeds.  At  the  same  time  it  takes  less 
time  and  costs  less  to  finish  grade  Here- 
fords  for  the  market  than  grades  of  the 
other  breeds.  No  one  can  make  any  mis¬ 
take  in  buying  Herefords  for  beef  ani¬ 
mals,  and  contrary  to  the  belief  of  many 
they  are  fair  milkers.  Occasional  ones 
are  bountiful  producers  of  milk,  and  as 
in  other  breeds  there  are  occasionally 
poor  milkers.  They  have  not  been  bred 
as  a  milk  breed,  and  little  if  any  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  devoted  to  improving  this 
characteristic.  Do  not  understand  from 
my  saying  that  the  calves  are  small  at 
birth  that  the  animal  is  small  when  ma¬ 
ture;  three-year-old  cows  often  weigh 
1,500  or  1,600,  and  bulls  1,800  to  2,000, 
and  steers  weigh  proportionately, 

.  Peoria,  Ill.  c.  a.  jamison. 

The  best  animals  for  grazing  in  our 
country  are  the  Herefords,  and  they  are 
considered  to  be  the  best  cattle  that  can 
bo  raised  on  grass,  being  very  early  to 
mature  and  ready  for  the  block  from 
yearlings  up.  It  is  claimed  by  all  the 
ranchmen,  big  farmers  and  cattle  rais¬ 
ers  that  they  can  grow  them  much 
cheaper  than  the  other  two  breeds.  Take 
for  instance  the  X.  I.  T.  ranch  and  the 
Matador  Cattle  Co.,  the  Panadora  ranch 
and  many  others  of  the  large  grazing 
herds  in  the  Pan  Handle  of  Texas;  they 
claim  the  Herefords  to  be  superior  to 
the  other  beef  breeds,  namely  Short¬ 
horns  and  Polled  Angus,  while  either 
one  of  these  breeds  is  equally  as  good 
on  the  block  if  as  fat.  Being  a  packer 
I  do  not  wish  to  criticise  either  the 
Short-horns  or  the  Polled  Angus,  but  I 
think  I  am  well  backed  up  by  those  who 
have  thoroughly  tested  it,  that  the  Here¬ 
fords  are  the  best  grazers  and  the  most 
economical  beef  animal  for  the  grass 
farmer.  chas.  w.  armour. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

SHEEP  AND  CATTLE  TOGETHER. 

As  to  the  advisability  of  keeping  a 
flock  of  sheep  on  a  dairy  farm  I  would 
.say  that  unless  the  farm  is  so  situated 
as  to  make  it  possible  to  have  separate 
pasture  fields,  so  that  each  kind  of  stock 
can  be  kept  separate  I  do  not  think  that 
it  is  advisable  to  keep  sheep  and  cows  on 
the  same  farm,  for  they  do  not  mix  well 
together,  and  when  put  in  the  same  field 
the  sheep  will  avoid  the  cattle.  The 
sheep  can  crop  closer  than  cows,  and  if 
the  pasture  is  overstocked  they  would 
rob  the  cows  unless  the  pastures  can  be 
alternated.  In  northwestern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  some  of  our  dairy  farmers  keep  a 
small  flock  of  sheep,  hut  they  invariably 
have  a  separate  pasture  field  for  the 
sheep  and  keep  only  as  many  as  the 
field  will  accommodate.  If  fields  are  in¬ 
fested  with  daisies  or  briers  sheep  will 
help  to  clean  them  out,  which  might  be 
an  advantage  when  the  fields  could  not 
be  plowed.  Here  the  Shropshire  and 
Southdown  have  the  lead  as  they  furnish 
a  good  fleece,  which  we  can  sell  at  a 
local  mill,  and  also  give  a  good  lamb  for 
the  market.  Very  few  fine- wool  sheep 
are  kept  In  our  section.  I  would  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  combine  dairying  and  sheep 
husbandry  unle.ss  I  had  separate  pasture 
fields  and  suitable  Winter  quarters,  and 
then  I  would  keep  only  from  10  to  20 
head  or  less  if  the  field  would  not  ac¬ 
commodate  so  many,  as  a  few  well 
cared-for  sheep  yield  more  proportion¬ 
ately  than  a  larger  flock,  b.  j.  w. 

Sugar  Grove,  Pa. 


Brooder  Lamp.s.— Answering  inquiry  of 
O.  W.  Mapes,  page  463,  why  does  brooder 
lamp  flame  burn  higher  after  24  hours, 
from  actual  knowledge  I  do  not  know, 
but  the  idea  came  to  me  that  as  the  soot 
accumulates  in  top  of  chimney  size  of  hole 
is  decreased  and  flame  is  forced  farther 
out;  65  pounds  pressure  on  three-quarter 
inch  hose  open  at  end  does  not  throw 
water  far.  but  a  nozzle  attached  reduced 
to  three-eighths  inch  throws  it  25  or  more 
feet  farther.  a.  h.  l. 

West  Toledo.  O. 


With  the  Complimetits  of  The 
W.  D.  Co. 


We  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  free  a 
copy  of  the  new  edition  of  “The  Pre¬ 
ventive  Treatment  of  Sheep  and  Cattle 
Diseases.”  This  book  has  come  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  condensed  text-book  on 
all  disea.ses  which  ravage  flocks  and  herds 
both  large  and  small,  and  cause  incal- 
culalile  loss  to  the  grower  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

We  will  also  be  pleased  to  send  you  re¬ 
ports  of  e.xperiment  stations  on  the  u.ic 
of  Chloro-Naptholeum  Dip  in  curing  and 
preventing  the.se  germ  and  parasitic  dis¬ 
eases.  Used  according  to  directions,  we 
guarantee  it  to  cure  mange,  itch,  scabs, 
ticks,  lice  and  parasitic  diseases.  It’s  a 
cure  for  contagious  abortion.  In  the  end . 
it  is  the  cheapest  dip  that  a  farmer  oi- 
grower  can  use.  One  gallon  costs  3tl.5()  : 
;■)  gallons,  $6.7.5  ;  10  gallons,  $13.. 50,  freight 
prepaid.  The  West  Disinfecting  Co. ,  Inc. , 
4  E.  .50th  St.,  New  York. 

We  quote  all  customers  of  Chloro-Nap¬ 
tholeum  Dip  special  rates  on  sheep  dip- 
Iiing  tanks,  so  low  in  price  that  everyone 
can  afford  to  buy  them. 


Ghioro  •  Napiholeum 


ASK 


Osgood 


The 
Scale 
Expert 

about  their  peraoiinl 
ad  vice  plan  of  buy  liiB 
farm  scales.  Prevents 
mistakes— saves  money 
—protects  tlie  buyer  of 
portable  or  wason  scales. 
Absolutely  free  if  you  state  size  of  farm 
and  wbat  you  raise  in  products  and  stock. 

OSOOOU  SCALE  <  <►., 

108  <a-ntrttl  St.,  Bliurhiimtoii,  N.  Y. 


Leg  and  Body  Wash. 


When  it  comes  to  stiffness  and 
soreness  of  muscles,  tendons, 
etc.,  nothing  equals 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

for  restoring  normal  conditions. 
Apply  to  the  body  as  a  mild 
bath  and  put  on  light 
Sponge  the  legs  and 
on  light  bandages. 

Used  and  Endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company. 


Tuttle’s  American  Condition  Powders 


— A  specific  for  impute  blood  and  all  diseases  arising  therefrom. 

TUTTLE’S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism, 
sprains,  bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page  bo«k, 
“Veterinary  Experience, ’’  FJLKK. 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 

Itowarv  of  so-called  Elixirs — none  {lenuiiie  but  Tntile**, 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 


SHOO-FLY 


THE 

ANIMALS* 

FRIEND 


Half  cent' B  worth  saves  3  quarts  milk  and  much  fiesh.  Kills 
every  fly  it  strikes;  keeps  off  the  rest.  Harmless  to  niau  or  beast 
NO  LICE  in  poultry  house  or  any  place  Itia  sprayed.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  keep  It,  send  91.00  for  Improved  Three  Tube 
Sprayer  and  enough  ghoo-Fly  toprotect200cow8.  Cash  returned 
if  cows  are  not  protected. 

SHOO-FLYMFG.  CO..  1005  Fairmount  Ave.,  Phila.,Pa. 


0EATJ. 


TO  HEAVES 


MEWTON*8  Heave,  Cenfliy  Dto* 
temper  and  Indigestion  Cure* 
A  veterinary  specific  for  wind, 
throat  and  stomach  troubles. 
Strong  Ttcommendt.  $1.00  per 
can.  Healers.  Mail  or  Ex.  paid. 
Mewton  Horse  Remedy  Ce.^ 
Toledo,  Ohio* 


Sore  Shoulders 

used  to  lay  a  horse  up  for  ■weeks  at  a  time,  resulting 
in  much  annoyance  and  loss  to  the  owner.  Now  you 
can  cure  him  while  he  works  and  never  lose  a  rao- 
metit  of  his  service  by  using 

Bickmore's 
Cure 

Guaranteed  to 
cure  Harness, 

Collar  and 
buddle  Galls, 

Scratches, 

Grouse  Heel, 

Speed  Crack, 

Ciils.ctc.  None 
genuine  without 
the  “Old  Gruy 
Horse”  trade 
mark  on  each  box.  Beware  of  Imitations.  Ask  for 
and  insist  upon  getting  “Bickmore’s,”  for  nothing 
else  Is  so  good.  Substitutes  yield  the  dealer  more 
prollt,  but  cost  you  the  same.  Sample,  enough  to 
cure  one  horse,  mailed  for  10  cents.  Write  now. 

BICKHORE  GALL  CURE  CO.,  Boi  519,  Old  Town,  Me. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.N.-Y.and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee 8th page. 


COTTAGE  bulls 

UUlIHUb  rHnm  for  sale,  as  well  bred  as  the 
winning  cows  from  this  place — Mary  M arshall  5604. 
Mary  Marshall  6th  11814.  Dolly  Bloom  12770.  Maggie 
Wylie,  13142,  and  others  that  are  making  very  good 
records.  Dams  will  be  in  Advanced  Registry.  - 

EZRA  MICHENEU,  Mlchener,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


Holstein  bull  calves,  scotch  coiiies, spayed 

Females.  SILAS  DECKER,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sale, 
tnces  reasonable  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCUBST  FARM.  Blfton,  Ulster  Co..  N.  Y. 


rot  HOLSTEini  CATTUE 

Oood  ones,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  Bulls, 
ready  for  service. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DKLLUl’KST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

B.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  iStreet,  Pittsburg,  Pe. 


FOR  SALE 

B.  J.  WIGHTMAN,  West  Eaton,  N 


Purebred  Devon  Calve* 
at  reasonable  prices 
-  -  -  Y. 


narlfchlrac~^^'^^  English  and  American  blood. 
DBiKOllllliO  C.  M.  Abbe,309  Broadway,  New  York 


CIID  CAI  B&sorded  lArge  MagUilt 

■  Ull  wALb  Berkshlr.  Boars,  ready  for  miv 
:'.ee.  Write  your  wants  or  come. 

B.  B.  MAJaT-  Btanloy.  N.  T..  B.  F.  D.  1- 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester, Mich 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berksnires  and  C.  Whites. 


8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  If  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money. 


HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Krclldoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Impri^ed  YORKSHIRES 

The  best  large  hog.  Get  a  Bon  rand  have  large  litters, 
all  white.  Price.  $8  to  $30  now. 

LAi.E  GROVE  FARM,  Madison,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


Ohio  Farm  Berkshires 

Boars  fit  for  Service.  Young  Sows  bred,  and  tine 
lot  of  Spring  Pigs. 

M.  L.  &  H.  H.  BENHAM,  Lo  Roy,  O. 


PRESENT  BARGAINS 

and  Scotch  Colli-  Pups.  Apply  i)romptly. 

W  W.  CUENEY,  Manlius,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE 

The  highly  bred  Guernsey  Bull,  “  Golden  Glow,”  4 
years  old.  Registered  No.  6779.  I'rice,  $100,  If  sold  at 
once,  f.  o.  b.  Also,  his  sou,  2  months  old,  $50.  Will 
register  before  delivering.  Sire  “Golden  Glow,”6779; 
dam  “Zit-ka-la,”  12921;  a  superior  butter  cow.  Also, 
a  line  two  months  old  bull.  $‘25.  Siro  “Golden  Glow.” 
Dam,  a  5  per  cent  butter-fat  Jersey  cow. 

Address  “8.  S.,”  Camden,  Del. 


FIFE  CHOICE  ANGUS  BULLS 

\\.  H.  KINK,  .Jennertowu.  Somerset  Co..  I’li. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 

"^700  Big  White  Beauties,  bred  to  lay  Big  White  Eggs; 
nine  years  developing  the  strain.  WHITE  &  RICE, 
Boi  A,  Vorktown,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 

bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wis. 
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varietle*.  Any  amount  Ponltry ,  Eggs,  Plgeosi* 
a&4  Hares.  Guide  desc.  60-page  book,  lOo. 

A.  BERGEY,  Box  8,  Telford.  P«, 


FO  R  polled  bull,  “  Eclipse,’ 


No.  8102; 

recorded  in  the  Red  Polled  Herd  Book 
of  America,  Volume  13.  Three  years  old  and  a  fine 
animal.  Sire,  Dexter.  H.  B.  6171 ;  dam,  Cora,  H.  B, 
9226.  For  further  particulars,  write 

UAYMOND  MORTON,  Bangor,  Mich. 


DEATH  TO  LICE 


on  HENS  and  CHICKS 
64-page  book  FREE. 

B.  J,  liAMBERT.  Box  S)7,  Apponaug.  ffi.  i 


SpTLVilV 

C\irb 

spiiiYr 


Cure  These  Blemishes 
Also  Rlngbme,  hard  or  soft 
enlargements,  Sweeny,  Knee- 
Sprung, Fistula  and  Poll  Evil. 
Blight  cost  and  certain  cures. 
Two  big  booklets  telling  how 
to  do  it  sent  freo.Writo  today. 

FliKJIINa  BROS.,  Chrmi-U,  | 
939  Union  BtoekYardt, Chicago, IIL  , 


ALAA^YS^USED  KATTLE  KOMFORT 

The  unrivalled  insecticide  and  disinfectant,  protects 
stock  from  flies,  thereby  increasing  profits.  Two  gal¬ 
lon  can  and  Sprayer,  $2.  Satisfaction,  or  money  hMk. 
Agents  wanted.  Kattle  Komeort  Co.,  Columbus, N.J 


ST/\NDA.F»D  FL.Y  AND  LICE  KILLER 

KILLS  Lice.  TICKS. 
H5ECT5.  PCIAS, 
_  PBOTtCTS  con 
'mDM  me  ToorURC  of  flies 
PASIUBt  Alio  SHILI  MILK- 
ImO  WILL  DIVE  20  PEB  CENT . 
MORE MILS  PAYS 

FOS^nW/Y^OSCLF  daily. 

¥ERFECILyHAAMLE55. 
fpOLIED  HITH  CUR  REYERSIOtt 
■Tpeaveb  CALUeS.SVIRE.SREEP. 

IJOERCULOSIS  CH0LEBA.A00«TIOI(. 

ME  WILL  SEHO  A  SPRAYER  ARC 


yOURG  STOCK  WILL 
OISTEMPEROFAU 
EROliCN  FLYARO  III 

DfiSMITM  «.60h  UTiCAh.Y.  U.SJL 


KILLER  10  PROTECT  ISO  C0N4  ARC  HtlSCSAOERTS  WMTED. 

OBPT.a 
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FEEDING  APPLES. 

Instructions  have  been  given  how  and 
when  to  feed  apples;  the  quantity,  from 
four  quarts  to  half  a  bushel,  cut  and  un¬ 
cut,  in  one  instance  the  wormy  ones 
thrown  out  (perhaps  for  cider?).  From 
all  these  opinions  one  might  infer  that 
apples  are  a  somewhat  dangerous  food  to 
handle,  and  after  all  it  might  be  the 
wiser  course  to  let  them  decay  in  the  or¬ 
chard  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  a  dried 
up  or  choked  cow.  After  associating 
stock  and  apples  together  for  20  years  I 
almost  wonder  how  it  is  that  I  ever  had 
any  of  the  desired  lacteal  fluid  or  in  fact 
a  living  animal  left.  My  practice  has 
been  something  like  this;  After  secur¬ 
ing  all  I  wish  of  the  culled  fruit  and 
feeding  the  stock  for  a  week  a  few 
quarts  twice  a  day,  I  turn  them  all  in 
the  orchard  to  help  themselves.  Some 
years  they  will  have  several  thousand 
bushels  to  start  with.  My  experience  is 
that  a  cow  will  seldom  or  never  choke 
in  the  orchard.  The  danger  lies  in  their 
first  greedy  introduction  to  the  fruit;  in 
the  orchard  they  will  pick  up  and  eat  one 
at  a  time  and  are  in  no  particular  hurry 
since  the  supply  is  unlimited.  These 
apples  will  furnish  them  torage  until 
they  freeze  up,  then  the  fruit  put  in 
store  will  come  in  play.  If  the  orcnard 
is  handy  to  the  barnyard  colts  and 
horses  not  kept  for  use  can  run  out  and 
pick  up  apples  to  their  advantage.  I 
know  of  no  kind  of  stock  that  will  hurt 
themselves  on  apples  after  they  have 
become  accustomed  to  eating  them. 

Lockport,  N.  Y.  e.  a.  b. 

GRINDING  COB  WITH  CORN. 

In  my  opinion  for  feeding  cattle  to  a 
high  finish  it  will  pay  to  grind  corn  and 
cob  instead  of  feeding  it  in  the  ear,  for 
as  soon  as  corn  gets  hard  and  dry  cattle 
will  not  eat  it  well,  as  it  will  make  their 
teeth  sore  to  crush  the  cob.  I  claim  but 
little  nourishment  in  the  cob,  but  when 
ground  it  lightens  the  feed,  making  it 
more  bulky,  and  my  experience  is  that 
clear  corn  is  a  very  dangerous  feed  for 
cattle,  or  in  fact  any  stock.  I  also  think 
that  cattle  will  do  better  on  a  less 
amount  ground  than  when  fed  whole. 
My  ideal  cattle  feed  is  two  parts  ground 
corn-and-cob,  one  part  ground  oats,  one 
part  wheat  bran,  with  a  little  old  process 
oil  meal  and  good  clover  hay.  There 
may  be  exceptions  when  it  would  be 
more  profitable  to  feed  the  corn  to  cattle 
whole  with  hogs  to  follow  than  to  grind, 
for  instance  when  corn  is  very  cheap  and 
grinding  expensive.  The  feeders  here 
produce  what  is  called  baby  beef,  feed¬ 
ing  cattle  off  at  from  15  to  20  months  of 
age,  making  them  weigh  around  1,100 
pounds,  and  this  kind  of  cattle  do  not 
thrive  on  whole  corn.  With  sheep  and 
hogs  I  feed  all  corn  whole,  either  shelled 
or  just  crushed  on  cob,  mixed  with  one- 
fourth  oats  and  add  a  little  oil  cake, 
pea  size.  ii.  o.  iiutson. 

Randolph,  Ohio. 

New  Forage  Crops  for  Sheep. 

I  have  used  rape  quite  successfully  for 
sheep  and  hogs.  I  have  found  nothing 
better  than  clover,  but  when  you  have 
not  clover  sow  rape  for  quick  returns  for 
sheep  and  hogs.  Sow  corn  (flint)  or  si¬ 
lage  for  cows  by  drilling  It  in.  It  can 
be  cut  with  binder  (grain).  Drill  in  up  to 
July  15.  j.  w.  Q. 

Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 

I  have  used  a  few  of  the  new  forage 
crops  and  am  well  pleased  with  results 
obtained.  Of  course  it  is  almost  univer¬ 
sally  conceded  that  few,  crops  are  equal  to 
or  better  than  clover  and  pasture  grasses. 

1  am  well  aware  of  the  necessity  of  the 
above,  but  I  believe  that  a  variety  of  feeds 
is  essential  to  successful  stock  raising.  I 
And  that  stock  fattens  more  readily  on 
a  variety  of  feeds  and  the  secret  of  suc¬ 
cessful  stock  raising  is  securing  the  most 
pounds  In  the  shortest  time.  This  is 
made  possible  flrst  by  good  feed  and  con¬ 
stant  attention.  Any  of  the  new  forage 
crops  advertised  are,  I  consider,  a  great 
gift  to  stock  men,  are  easily  grown  and 
not  expensive.  Hence  It  la  money  easily 
made  for  the  stock  man  to  Invest  a  few 
dollars  in  such  feeds  and  ignore  the  anti¬ 
quated  Idea  that  one  kind  of  feed  is  all 
that  is  necessary  for  stock.  f.  b,  h. 

-tincasile,  Ind. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  IN  MARYLAND. 

The  Maryland  and  Delaware  peninsula 
can  be  truly  termed  the  home  of  the 
Crimson  clover.  As  a  cover  crop  for 
Winter  protection  to  land  I  feel  safe  in 
saying  it  has  no  equal.  As  a  soiling  crop 
for  green  feeding  nothing  surpasses  it. 
For  hay  it  is  equal  to  anything  I  have 
ever  used,  but  just  here  I  wish  to  say  a 
few  words  in  explanation.  It  must  be 
cut,  if  fed  to  horses,  as  soon  as  it  is  fair¬ 
ly  in  head  or  a  little  before,  for  after  the 
seed  begins  to  form  it  is  not  a  very  safe 
food  for  them;  they  like  it  so  well  that 
if  fed  all  they  would  eat  of  it,  they  will 
eat  entirely  too  much,  and  when  full  of 
seed  it  will  not  be  digested  soon  enough 
and  may  cause  trouble.  But  when  cut 
before  the  seed  forms  and  thoroughly 
cured  there  is  no  feed  of  the  hay  kind 
we  ever  fed  that  will  equal  it  for  putting 
flesh  on  a  work  team,  nor  is  there  an¬ 
other  food  they  relish  so  well.  We  are 
now  feeding  it  with  good  Red  clover  hay 
just  cut  and  horses  will  not  touch  the 
Red  clover  as  long  as  a  bit  of  the  Crim¬ 
son  clover  hay  remains  in  their  reach. 
To  cure  it  for  hay,  cut  it  when  in  full 
bloom  before  seed  forms.  Cut  after  the 
dew  is  off;  let  it  remain  in  swath  until 
it  is  pretty  well  cured,  and  then  put  it 
cocks  for  a  few  days,  or  until  there  is  no 
sap  in  the  straw,  and  you  will  have  the 
very  best  of  hay  either  for  horses  or 
cattle. 

We  on  the  Eastern  Shore  sow  it  with 
buckwheat,  using  from  200  to  300 
pounds  of  phosphate  running  about  10 
per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and  two  to 
three  per  cent  of  potash,  with  one  bushel 
buckwheat  and  15  pounds  of  Crimson 
clover  seed  to  the  acre.  Sown  from  the 
twentieth  to  the  last  of  July  on  soil 
thoroughly  prepared,  we  are  almost  sure 
of  a  stand  of  clover,  and  we  get  enough 
buckwheat  to  pay  for  phosphate  and 
seed.  We  have  just  thrashed  8y2  acres 
of  seed  grown  in  this  way.  We  had  70 
bushels  of  flne  seed  just  as  it  came  from 
the  thrasher.  This  crop  was  grown  on 
a  wheat  stubble  plowed  late  in  July  of 
last  year,  after  the  wheat  had  been 
thrashed.  We  feel  certain  that  wherever 
this  clover  will  grow  it  has  no  equal  as 
a  catch  or  cover  crop.  If  one  does  not 
want  to  use  it  for  hay  or  soiling  pur¬ 
poses  then  use  it  on  any  ground  that 
has  no  sod  on  it,  and  plow  it  under  for 
corn  in  the  late  Spring,  as  it  will  be  a 
thick  mat  on  the  ground  before  the  other 
clover  has  fairly  started.  We  had  about 
three  acres  that  we  sowed  in  corn  at  the 
last  working  last  year.  We  pastured  it 
until  the  last  of  December  with  the  year¬ 
lings,  and  this  year  we  cut  six  big  loads 
of  hay  from  it  beside  cutting  and  feed¬ 
ing  four  work  horses  from  a  part  of  the 
piece  for  four  or  five  weeks,  f.  c.  r. 

Denton,  Md. 

CEMENT  NOTES  FROM  INDIANA. 

Cement  Is  used  somewhat  here.  A  barn 
stable  floor  was  built  near  here  this  Fall. 
They  said  it  was  costly,  but  I  think  the 
labor  cost  more  than  the  cement  did.  Two 
farmers  near  here  use  cement  for  fence 
posts,  and  it  seems  to  answer  the  purpose 
all  right.  One  man’s  wire  fence  was  put 
up  so  strong  and  solid  that  the  wires  broke 
Instead  of  the  posts  giving.  He  says  he 
would  not  give  a  man  10  cents  a  day  to  cut 
timber  posts  for  him.  The  end  posts  are 
made  with  a  piece  of  old  scrap  iron  in  cen¬ 
ter  from  top  to  bottom  to  give  strength. 

Albany,  Ind.  l.  c.  h. 

The  flrst  concrete  that  I  used  was  about 
12  years  ago.  I  made  the  floor  of  my  cow 
stable  using  Louisville  cement  one  part, 
sharp  sand  two  parts  and  mixed  that  soft 
enough  to  run  through  set  stone;  the 
stones  were  not  over  four  inches  high,  and 
after  the  concrete  was  well  worked  down 
we  top-dressed  that  with  one  Inch  of  half- 
and-half  and  troweled  it  down  very  smooth 
when  It  was  setting.  We  put  this  two  feet 
wide  under  horses’  hind  feet,  and  used  two- 
inch  oak  for  the  drop,  which  la  eight  inches 
deep  and  10  inches  wide.  The  concrete  Is 
as  good  to-day  as  when  flrst  used,  but  the 
oak  is  decaying  and  will  have  to  be  re¬ 
placed  before  another  Winter.  Four  years 
ago  we  used  concrete  for  our  horse  stable 
floor  (cellar  stable),  using  one  part  Louis¬ 
ville  cement,  two  parts  sand  and  four  parts 
crushed  rock,  and  packed  this  vary  solid, 
top-dressing  with  half-and-half.  We  laid 
fence  boards  over  this  the  flrst  Winter  and 
It  is  as  good  to-day  as  when  laid,  except 
where  two  of  the  horses  with  sharp-toed 
shoes  have  stood  with  their  front  feet; 
they  have  cut  down  to  the  crushed  stone, 
but  I  think  they  will  do  no  further  harm 
to  the  floor.  What  concrete  I  use  in  the 
future  will  be  made  of  Portland  cement, 
as  the  cost  is  so  little  more,  I  would  not 
lay  a  stable  floor  of  wood,  bar 

Clark  Co.,  Infl. 


ROUND  SILO 

The  “Philadelphia,” 

The  only  Perfect  Continuous 
Open  Front  Silo  made.  See  our 
Patent  Roof.  Ask  for  catalog. 

E.  F.  SCH  LIGHTER, 

331  Vine  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 

Also  made  in  the  West  by  the 
DUPLEX  MFQ.  CO.,  South 
Superior,  Wis. 


Throwing 
utter 


Away 


by  1 _ 

Tnetboa  of  skiinminff 
railk  ih  rank  folly.  With  a 
ivAtioiinl  Creiiin  ^cparutoi* 
you  can  save  80  por  cent,  of  the 
Dutter-fat  you  are  now  throwing 
it  separates  warm  milk,  and 
rnuk  ora  temperature  as  low  down  as 
Bjxlegrees,  lipht  or  heavy  cream  and 
skims  practically  clean,  W  e  send  it 

Free  for  I  O  Days 

trial.  Let  vou  test  it — see  for  your¬ 
self  the  saving  it  makes.  If  not 
satisfactory  send  it  back— we 
pay  ail  costs.  Catalogue  free. 
National  Dairy  nachino  Co., 
Newark^  N,  J, 


SEND  KOU  CATALOGUE  AND 
PRICES  OF  THE 

DIRIQOSILO 

Manufactured  by 

D.B.  STEVENS  &  CO., 

AUBURN,  MB. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


Wilder’s  Stanchion 

— being  an  improvement 
over  Smith’s.  Lightest, 
strongest,  quickest,  safest 
Stanchion  made.  Has  steel 
latch  and  automatic  lock. 
Becomes  stationary  when 
open.  Animal  cannot  turn 
it  In  backing  out.  Made  of 
best  seasoned  hard  wood. 
Pinsforfasteningwith  every 
Stanchion.  Send  for  testi¬ 
monials.  J.  K.  WILDER  & 
SONS.  Bo.v  20,  Monroe,  Mich. 


PRESCOTT’S  S 


WUNGING 
WIVEL 
TANCHION 
KEEPS  COWS  CLEAN 
Swings  forward  while  get- 
V.ng  up  or  lying  down.  Locks 
back  while  standing.  BhiU 
jarticulars  free.  PRESCOTT, 
i9  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mas*. 


THE  CHAIN-HANGING 

Cattle  Stanchion 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  1 1  lustrated 
Circular  and  Price  freeon  application.  Manufactured 
by  O.  H.  KOHEKTSON,  Eorestville,  Conn. 


05eaaiv5q>Aiat0Fs 


If  we  cannot  show  you  wherein  our 
separators  are  worth  at  least  fifty  per 
cent  more  than  other  separators,  don’t 
buy  them.  We  want  you  to  know  that 
you  have  the  best  when  you  buy  a  Tubu¬ 
lar.  You  cannot  help  being  convinced  if 
you  examine  a  Tubular.  You  will  find  it 
entirely  different  from  other  separators. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  No.  153. 

THE  SHARPIES  CO..  P.  M.  SHARPIES, 

Chicago,  Illinois.  Watt  Chaster,  Pa 


DitAluL 

CreahSeparators 

For  twenty  years  the  World’s  Standard 
_  Send  for  free  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  74  Cortlandt  St.,  N.Y, 


Dairy  DOLLARS 


We  claim  that  tba 

EMPIRE 

Running  Cream  Separaior 

will  make  you  more  money  than  any  other  I 
separator  can  or  will,  because  the  Empire 
turns  more  easily,  is  more  easily 
cleaned  and  kept  clean  and  has  j 
fewer  parts  to  get  out  of  order. 

Send  for  our  book,  “A  Dairy¬ 
man’s  Dollars;”  investigate  all 
claims  and  decide  for  yourself. 

^Empire  Cream  SeparatorCo.  | 

Bloomfield,  N.  J.  |^V/| 

Western  Office,  Fisher  Bldg,, 

Chicago. 


DON’T  BE  HUMBUGGED 

by  Cream  Extractors  that  mix  water  with 
the  milk  and  do  not  extract. 

The  Superior  Cream  Extractor 

(No  Water  Mixed  with  the  Milk) 
effects  a  complete  separation  in  an  hour 
by  a  clrculatlou  of  cold  water  In  an  outer 
jacket,  A  trial  convinces,  and  every  can 
Is  guaranteed.  Write  us  to-day  for  our 
catalogue. 

SUPKUIOR  FENCE  MACHINE  CO., 
183  Grand  River  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 


THE  LUCKY  “4-LEAF  CLOVER” 

Plymouth  Cream  Extract¬ 
or  is  the  CREAM  of  them  all. 
Inner  can  quickly  remova¬ 
ble:  waiter  all  around  and 
under  milk;  has  far  greater 
cooling  surface  than  any 
other.  No  water  required  5 
months  In  year.  Special  air 
chamber  with  ventilator. 
New  and  original  faucet. 
Impossible  to  leak  or  sour. 
Express  charges  prepaid. 
Catalogue  free. 

Plymouth  Cream  Separator  Company,  Plymouth,  Ohio. 


THE  ARRaS 

Cream  Extractor 

The  leading  Cream  Extractor 
on  the  market  because  milk  and 
water  are  not  mixed.  You  al¬ 
ways  have  pure,  sweet  milk  for 
home  use  and  not  diluted  for 
feeding.  The  most  convenient 
extractor  made  for  handling 
your  milk  In  Winter  as  well  as 
in  Summer.  It  saves  all  can 
lifting,  skimming  and  washing 
of  crocks.  It  Is  easily  kept 
clean.  Write  for  descriptive 
catalogue  and  special  Introduc¬ 
tory  prices  to  T’HE  A  KRAS 
CREAM  SKUAKATOK  CO. 
Pat.  May  21, 1901.  Bluffton,  Ohio. 


CREAM  EXTRACTOR 


FREE 


This  is  a  genuine 
offer  made  to  introduce  the  Peoples 
Cream  Extractor  in  every  neighbos*' 
hood.  It  Is  the  best  and  simplest  In 
the  world.  We  ask  that  you  show  it  to 
your  neighbors  who  have  cows.  Send 
your  name  and  the  name  of  the  near¬ 
est  freight  ofHce.  Address 

PEOPLES  SUPPLY  CO., 

Dept.  86.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


When  he  sees  it,  which  is 
the  reason  he  takes  so  much 
pride  in  the 


CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


s  many  points 
hut  the  fol- 
are  sufficient 


^  M  M  Clean  Skimming.— H  ol  d  s  the 

Bm  mk  World’s  Record. 

r  Safety.— All  gears  entirely  en- 

closed  in  iron  case. 

4  Durability.— Most  thoroughly 

and  substantially  made. 

For  further  i7i formation,  write  for  illustrated  catulog^tes. 

For  Western  Customers,  we  tr.msfer  our  separators  from  Chicago,  La  Crosse,  Minneapolis, 
Sioux  City,  and  Omaha.  Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  I’aUs,  Vt. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

■>  I  ft  '  * 
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HUMOROUS 


When  the  paint  Is  on  the  rigging, 

And  the  gaff  is  on  the  boom. 

And  the  wigwags  are  a-wlgging, 

And  the  English  are  in  bloom; 

When  the  sea  is  like  a  kitten, 

And  the  mainsail  is  in  stops, 

Then  a  certain  thrifty  Briton 
Will  desert  his  thousand  shops; 
lie  will  bid  us  all  defiance; 

Wherever  we  may  be. 

And  we'll  get  out  our  Reliance 
And  help  advertise  his  tea. 

— Eife. 

White  Horse:  “I  hate  to  eat  dry  hay.” 
Brown  Horse:  “Cheer  up!  Think  of  the 
poor  people  that  have  to  eat  health 
food.” — Chicago  Daily  News. 

Bbixe:  “Do  you  think  Chappie  loves 
me?”  Grace:  “I  know  it.  He  told  me 
to-day  that  he  was  going  to  shave  off 
his  mustache  so  tliat  he  could  devote 
more  thought  to  you.” — Credit  Lost. 

He  (dilating  on  his  new  motor) :  “Oh, 
yes,  the  other  day  we  ran  over  35  miles 
an  hour  easily.”  She:  “Really!  How 
nice!  Do  you  know  we  heard  it  was 
over  two  poor  little  dogs  and  a  pig!” — 
Punch. 

Vn.LAGER:  “What  do  yer  call  that  ’ere 
thing,  mister?”  Cyclist:  “This?  Why, 
a  bicycle.”  Villager:  “Well,  give  me  a 
wheelbarrer,  says  I.  Yer  can  sit  down 
in  it  an’  ’ave  a  rest  when  yer  tired  o’ 
pushin’  it.” — Glasgow  Evening  Times. 

Gibes: “  I  saw  your  fat  friend  Wider 
in  a  drug  store  yesterday.  He  asked  the 
proprietor  to  give  him  something  that 
would  make  him  lean.”  Miles:  “Did  he 
get  it?”  Giles:  “I  guess  so;  I  saw  him 
an  hour  later  leaning  up  against  a  lamp- 
post.” — Chicago  Daily  News. 

Webb,  Uncle  Sam  was  lucky,  and  so 
ho  need  not  frown;  he  had  the  postal 
buildings  at  Washington  nailed  down. 
For  some  of  his  employees  have  that  as 
an  excuse.  They  couldn’t  take  the  build¬ 
ings;  they  took  all  that  was  loose.  And 
Uncle  should  be  grateful;  this  fact 
should  ease  the  sting.  They  didn’t  pick 
his  pockets — they  had  a  better  thing. — 
Chicago  News. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AlWHOIiESALiE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Bams,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 

Sroflts.  In  use  68  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
ranee.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INQERSOLL,  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


For  30  days  to  the  readers  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  Beautiful  Imported  56-pIece 

CHINA  TEA  SET 

or  Toilet  Sot,  or  Parlor  Lamp,  or  Clock,  or  Watch 
and  many  other  articles  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion,  with  an  order  of  20  lbs.  of  our  New  Crop, 
60c.  Tea,  any  kind,  or  30  lbs.  Baking:  Pow'- 
der,  4.5c.  a  lb.,  or  an  assorted  order  Teas  and 
B.  P;  This  advertisement  MUST  accompany 
order. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  289.  81  &  83  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


Potato 

Growers 


If  you  want  your  team  to 
sift  those  potatoes  out  of 
the  soil  use  Hallock’s 
Potato  Fork.  Run  by 
two  horses.  No  cog^s  to 
wear  or  break:— but  it 
runs  all  the  same.  Just 
send  us  your  name  and 
address,  and  we  will  tell 
yoti  all  about  it. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  Sc  SONS, 
Box  805,  York,  Pa. 
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RAISED  129  PIGS 
PROM  13  SOWS 

St.  Joseph,  111.,  April  11,  1903. 

“Word  comes  to  us  that  one  of  Fithian’s  prosperous  farmers,  John 
Rueb,  is  the  champion  hog  raiser  of  central  Illinois.  In  the  last  two 
weeks  he  has  had  13  sows  that  farrowed  129  pigs,  all  living,  healthy 
and  strong.  Mr.  Rueb  claims  that  his  success  is  greatly  due  to  his 
using_“lnternafional  Stock  Food,”  which  he  has  used  for  several  years. 
John  is  one  of  the  up-to-date  farmers  and  he  will  continue  to  use 
“International  Stock  Food,”  and  says  he  can  always  raise  more  pigs  than 
any  of  his  neighbors,  unless  they  use  "International  Stock  Food.’’ 

From  ST.  JOSEPH  RECORD. 

t3f~W«  Hare  Thoasand,  of  SimllEr  TeattnionUla  mod  Will  Tor  Voa  $1000  Cash  to  ProTO 
That  Tbef  Are  Koi  Oenulno  and  lJnaolieUod.‘‘'^]$ 


JWoowu  “Inlernalionol  Stock  Food  Karin,”  whichis  located  12  miles  from  Minneapolis  and  contains  050  acres.  We  feed  “International  Stock  Food”  every  day  to  all  our 
/World  CnAHPion  Stallioks,  Pan  Patch  1 :59  Vc  and  Pikkctch  2 ;  to  our  Yotjko  Stallions,  Brood  Mares,  Colts,  Work  Horses,  Cattle  and  litNis.  “INTEKJiATlO.N'AL  STOCK  . ' 
cFOOIl”  FKEDS  por  ONK  CENT  is  Prepared  from  Roots,  Herbs,  Seeds  and  Barks  and  Won  the  Highest  Medal  at  Paris  Exposition  in  1900  as  a  High-Class  vegetable,  ' 
Sinodlcinal  preparation  to  bo  fed  to  stock  in  small  amounts  as  an  addition  to  the  regular  feed.  It  is  a  Great  Aid  in  Growing  or  Fattening  stock  because  it  increases  the  ; 
/appetite  and  Aids  Digestion  and  Assimilation  so  that  each  animal  obtains  more  nutrition  from  the  grain  eaten.  We  positively  guarantee  that  its  use  will  make  you  extra  money  c 
'(over  the  usual  Plan  of  Growing  and  Fattening  stock.  “Internaiional  Slock  Food”  can  be  fed  in  safety  to  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats,  Hogs,  Colts,  Calves,  Lambs  or  Pigs.  His; 
'SAbsoIutoly  Harmless  oven  if  taken  into  the  Human  system.  You  insist  on  eating  medicinal  ingredients  with  your  Own  food  at  every  meal.  SlU  is  a  stomach  tonic  and  worm  I 
/tnedicinc.  Popper  is  a  powerful  stimulating  tonic,  Mustard  is  a  remedy  for  dyspepsia,  Vinegar  is  a  diuretic.  You  cattheso  medicinal  ingredients  almost  with  every  mouthful  of  your  ( 
(food,  and  i  tis  proven  that  those  Medicines  promote  health  and  strength  for  people  and  improve  their  digestion.  “In  lor  national  Stock  Food”  contains  pure  vegetable  medicinal  < 
^ingredients  that  are  just  as  safe  and  as  necessary  an  addition  to  the  regular  feed  of  your  stock  if  you  desire  to  keep  them  in  the  best  possible  condition,  “international  Stock  Food”  , 
(is  endorsed  by  Every  High-Class  Farm  Paper.  It  purifies  the  blood,  stimulates  and  permanently  strengthens  the  entire  system  so  that  disease  is  prevented  or  cured.  “Inlernatlonal  v 
(stock  Food”  is  sold  on  a  “Spot  Cash  Guarantee”  by  Fifty  Thousand  Dealers  threnehont  the  World.  »3-Your  Money  will  bo  Promptly  Refunded  in  Any  case  of  failure.  SC 
>It  will  make  your  Calves  or  Pigs  grow  Amazingly  and  has  the  largest  sale  In  the  World  for  keeping  them  healthy.  4|:^Beware  of  tlio  many  Cheap  and  Inferior  A 
( Imtiatlons.  No  Chemist  can  separate  all  the  Different  powdered  Roots,  Ilerhs,  Barks  and  Seeds  that  wo  use.  Any  One  claiming  to  do  so  Mnst  bo  on  Ignornmiis  or  is  Falsifier, 

' "';^'r"r':':c-cc-5-o-o<x;ccc3'0c-:»0-cooc 

ABOUT  TI-US  BOOK. 

International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Odessa,  Mo. 

Dear  Sirs: — ^Your  “International  Stock  Book”  duly  received, 
and  it  is  the  best  thing  of  its  class  that  I  have  ever  seen.  There  is 
a  volume  of  useful  articles  in  it  from  start  to  finish. 

Respectfully,  GEO.  W,  NULL. 


WMAT  PEOPLE  SA 

International  Stock  Food  Co., 

Ead  Claire,  Wis. 

Dear  Sirs: — I  received  your  “International  Stock  Book”  and 
was  more  than  pleased  with  it.  It  is  worth  more  than  $10.00  to 
me.  Very  truly  yours,  RICHARD  J.  MORRISSEY. 


IT  CONTAINS  183  LARGE  ENGRAVINGS  OF  HORSES,  OATTLE,  SHEEP,  POULTRY,  ETC. 

The  Cover  of  this  Book  !■  a  Beautiful  Live  Stock  Picture  wyPrInted  In  Six  Brilliant  Colnr*.  Size  of  the  Book  la  6^  by  9^  Inchci.  It  cost  ns  $3(100  to  have  our  Artists  and  Engravers 
make  those  Engravings.  It  describes  common  Diseases,  and  tells  how  to  treat  them.  It  also  gives  Description.  History  and  Illustrations  of  the  Different  Breeds  of  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep,  Goats,  Hogs  and  Poultry.  It  contains  Life  Engravings  of  many  very  net»d  Animals,  and  also  testimonials.  The  Editor  Of  Thi*  Paper  ‘Will  Tell  Yon  That  You  Ought  To  Have 
This  Stock  Book  In  Your  Library  For  Reference.  i^^It  Contains  a  Finely  Illustrated  Veterinary  Department  That  Will  Save  You  Hundreds  of  Dollars. 

WE  WILL  MAIL  IT  TO  YOU  ABSOLUTELY  FREE,  >i^Postaae  Prepaid. 

W©  Will  Pay  You  $10,00  Cash  if  booh  Is  not  as  described.  WrlU  aa  at  once,  letter  or  postal  card,  and  ANSWER  THESE  a  QrBSTIONS: 

1st.— Name  This  Paper.  /5d.— How  Mach  Stock  Have  You? 

Wo  Employ  Over  300  People  and  have  )  /  Largest  Stock  Food  Factory  in  the  Woild. 

Hundreds  of  Thousands  of  Testimonials.  >  INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,U.S.  A.  >  c>pit.ip«id  in,  $i.ooo,ooq, 


Refer  to  Any  Bank  in  Minneapolis. 


600,000  Foetof  Space  in  Our  Now  Factory. 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Rider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  but  if  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  In  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  which  Is  proof 
N  that  wo  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

'  Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 


\--r~V  S. 


35  Warren  St..  New  York. 
239  Franklin  St..  Boston. 


Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


692  Craig  St.,  Montreal.  P.  Q. 
Tenlente-Uey  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 
22  Pitt  St.,  Sy'DNey',  N  .  S.  W. 


40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

40  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Freeman 
Ensilage 
Machinery 


husker  and  shredder  is  a  “  Little  Giant  ”  when  it 
comes  to  considering  the  amount  of  work  it  will  do 
in  a  day.  Every  corn  grower  can  well  afford  to  own 
the  McCormick  “  Little  Giant  ”  husker  and  shredder. 
The  machine  has  capacity  enough  for  several  farms 
where  two  or  more  want  to  join  together  in  the 
purchase.  The  stover  from  the  McCormick  is 

relished  by  the  stock. 

Address  Nearest 
McCormick  Branch,  Albany, 
Rochester,  Elmira, 
Ogdensburg. 


represents  the  modern  idea.  Illustra¬ 
tion  shows  typical  cutter  witli  blower  at¬ 
tachment.  il  sizes,  hand  cutting  to  belt 
power,  with  capacity  ranging  from  5  to 
24  tons  per  hour.  Traveling  force  feed 
reduces  labor  of  feeding.  Each  machine 
easily  and  quickly  fitted  with  shredder 
attacliment. 

Also  make  Wind  Mills,  Corn  Shellors.  Wood 
Saws,  etc.  Write  for  free  catalogues  102. 

S.  FREEMAN  &  SONS  MFC.  CO.,  Racine,  WIs. 
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SOME  YOUNG  FARM  STOCK. 

SAD  EXPERIENCE  WITH  SIIETEANDS. 

Does  It  Pay  To  Raise  Colts? 

While  the  Jerseys  are  the  most  talked  about  in  pub¬ 
lic  they  are  not  the  chief  product  at  Hickory  Hill 
Farm,  but  only  a  by-product  with  which  to  feed  the 
“main  crop,”  the  four  youngsters  whose  pictures  are 
shown  in  Pig.  191.  Believing  that  the  farm  makes  the 
best  home  on  earth,  and  that  the  farmer  may  be  just 
as  much  of  a  business  man,  a  gentleman  and  even  a 
world  power  as  any  other  man,  I  would  like  to  have 
these  children  grow  up  with  a  love  for  the  farm  and 
with  the  idea  that  farming  is  the  best  occupation  on 
earth,  and  that  the  farmer  is  the  equal  of  any  man — 
provided  that  he  makes  himself  so.  With  the  idea  of 
stimulating  a  fondness  for  animals,  a  few  years  ago  I 
bought  a  pretty  little  Shetland  pony  for  the  boys,  and 
as  he  cost  a  nice  little  sum,  I  thought  it  would  be  well 
to  have  some  to  sell  in  the  future,  so  I  added  a  couple 
of  mares.  Before  long  I  began  to  learn  more  about 
Shetlands,  and  to  understand 
why  they  could  not  be  bought 
at  the  price  of  sheep.  My 
largest  mare  pi’oved  to  be  a 
non-breeder,  which  1  am  told 
is  quite  common  among  these 
ponies.  The  other  one  in  due 
time  presented  us  with  a  nice 
little  colt,  which  made  a  great 
pet  for  us  all.  This  colt  being 
a  horse,  we  also  sold.  As  our 
stallion  grew  older  he  became 
very  much  of  a  horse,  al¬ 
though  he  was  but  40  inches 
tall.  He  would  bite  and  strike 
in  the  stall,  and  rear  and 
plunge  when  led  out,  but  be¬ 
haved  very  well  in  saddle  or 
harness.  The  little  boys  stuck 
to  him  bravely  and  would  not 
own  that  they  were  frighten¬ 
ed,  but  they  kept  away  from 
him  as  much  as  possible,  so 
having  a  chance  to  sell  him 
to  a  breeder  of  Shetlands  I 
did  so.  We  all  became  very 
much  attached  to  the  little 
mare  that  was  left;  but  she 
also  became  unsafe  for  the 
children  to  ride  or  drive. 

They  would  use  her  with  ap¬ 
parent  safety  for  a  while, 
when  someday,  without  a  moment’s  warning,  she  would 
run  like  a  streak  of  lightning,  perfectly  uncontrollable 
and  perfectly  regardless  as  to  where  she  went.  She 
ran  with  the  boys  two  or  three  times,  and  as  they  had 
become  quite  expert  drivers  they  managed  to  keep  her 
clear  of  obstructions  until  she  had  her  run  out.  Then 
I  took  her  in  hand  and  drove  her  about  on  level  tracts 
(she  weighed  but  300  pounds,  and  was  not  flrst-class 
for  hills),  for  a  while.  She  seemed  very  gentle  and  I 
began  to  think  she  only  needed  steady  usage.  But 
one  evening  I  started  with  her  for  the  mail,  when  sud¬ 
denly  she  doubled  up  in  a  heap,  with  her  head  down 
against  her  breast,  and  proceeded  to  give  me  the  wild¬ 
est  ride  I  ever  took  in  my  life.  The  road  had  been 
late  “worked”,  which  consisted  of  heaping  it  up  in  the 
middle  like  a  house  roof  with  sods  and  stones  for 
shingles.  And  the  way  that  cart  jumped  and  bounded 
was  a  caution;  I  managed  to  keep  on  the  cart,  and 
after  she  had  run  about  half  a  mile  she  settled  down 
and  was  a  nice  little  “child’s”  pony  again.  After  this 
we  concluded  that  she  was  better  to  feed  apples  and 
sugar  to  than  to  drive,  so  she  had  a  very  nice  easy 


time  of  it,  but  one  morning  I  found  her  rolling  with 
colic  or  something  else,  and  in  spite  of  medicine  she 
died  in  a  few  hours.  With  all  her  “tricks  and  her 
manners”  everyone  of  us  was  very  sorry  when  she 
died,  but  it  was  probably  a  good  thing,  for  sooner  or 
later  she  would  have  fooled  us  into  trusting  her 
again,  and  a  bad  accident  might  have  been  the 
result. 

When  I  got  these  ponies  I  was  particular  to  get 
small  ones.  But  the  next  pony  venture  will  be  on  a 
larger  scale.  The  very  small  Shetland  is  only  useful 
to  the  very  small  child,  and  these  are  hardly  capable 
of  handling  a  horse.  I  have  seen  several  of  these  very 
small  ponies  that  seemed  to  be  big  horses  boiled  down 
and  with  all  the  vim  and  energy  of  the  big  horse  con¬ 
centrated  in  their  little  hides. 

As  I  am  started  on  the  horse  question  I  will  tell 
about  raising  colts  from  a  mare  that  is  one  of  the 
team.  I  had  a  large  young  mare,  16  hands  tall  and 
about  1,200  pounds  weight,  that  I  thought  would  raise 
a  nice  colt.  This  mare  was  one  of  my  work  team,  but 


I  have  heard  so  many  times  that  a  mare  could  raise 
a  colt  “just  as  well  as  not,”  and  that  every  farmer 
ought  to  do  his  work  with  brood  mares  and  sell  all 
the  geldings,  that  I  concluded  to  try  it.  The  mare 
was  used  all  Winter  and  started  the  Spring’s  work, 
but  she  steadily  grew  poor  in  spite  of  all  she  would 
eat,  and  kept  failing  in  energy  also,  so  I  bought  a 
“plug”  horse  to  help  her  out.  She  dropped  a  nice 
straight  colt  the  latter  part  of  April  and  did  a  little 
work  through  the  Summer.  While  the  mare  was 
working  I  kept  the  colt  in  the  stable  and  took  the 
mare  to  the  colt  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  and 
again  in  the  afternoon.  This  was  much  trouble,  but  I 
think  it  was  better  than  letting  him  follow.  He  grew 
into  a  nice  little  fellow  and  brought  $50  in  the  Fall. 

“Well,  how  could  you  make  $50  easier?”  the  man 
who  likes  to  buy  our  colts  asks. 

Make  $50!  I  paid  $10  service  fee,  and  lost  $15  on 
the  “plug”  horse  besides  his  keep  for  two  months,  and 
I  had  only  about  half  of  a  horse  to  work  for  about 
eight  months.  I  traded  the  brood  mare  for  a  young 
gelding  weighing  about  1,300  pounds,  and  this  Spring 


my  team  has  earned  $45  drilling  grain  for  the  neigh¬ 
bors,  some  of  those  who  are  making  money  (?)  rais¬ 
ing  colts.  J.  GRANT  MORSE. 


TURF  CULTURE  OF  ORCHARDS. 

RESULTS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Thorough  and  Persistent  Work. 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  discussions 
by  various  correspondents  and  editorials  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  on  orchards  in  grass.  As  I  look  at  the  matter, 
orchard  culture  resolves  itself  in  the  question  of  how 
best  to  secure  a  proper  supply  of  moisture  and  plant 
food.  I  have  often  made  the  assertion  that  from 
three-fourths  to  nine-tenths  of  the  apple  trees  in  this 
State  are  now  growing  in  grass.  In  soils  that  are 
naturally  rich  and  moist  fruit  of  a  high  quality  is 
often  grown  with  the  application  of  very  little  plant 
food  other  than  that  coming  from  the  decaying  or¬ 
ganic  matter  that  grows  on  the  land,  and  what  may 
be  washed  from  the  adjoining  surface.  When  a  rea¬ 
sonable  amount  of  plant  food 
is  applied  to  trees,  in  natural¬ 
ly  good  apple  soil,  in  the  form 
of  stable  manure  or  special 
fertilizers  and  a  mulch  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  cutting  the  grass 
that  grows  upon  it  and  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  remain  there,  all  the 
growth  of  tree  is  made  that 
is  needed,  and  as  large  and 
perfect  fruit  is  produced  as 
from  trees  under  constant  cul¬ 
tivation.  Under  these  condi¬ 
tions  the  trees  are  likely  to  be 
more  hardy,  the  fruit  of  high 
color,  firmer  in  texture,  and 
of  better  fiavor  and  long  keep¬ 
ing  qualities.  The  trees  can 
also  be  grown  with  lower 
heads,  so  that  pruning,  spray¬ 
ing,  thinning  and  harvesting 
can  be  done  better  and  cheap¬ 
er,  and  there  is  less  danger 
from  loss  during  high  winds. 
There  are  many  other  ex¬ 
amples  to  be  found  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  fruit  growing  under 
these  conditions  besides  that 
of  Grant  G.  Hitchings,  so 
often  mentioned,  as  well  as 
of  success  under  the  constant 
cultivation  method,  and  the 
question  every  grower  must  decide  for  himself  is  which 
of  these  systems  is  best  adapted  to  his  conditions.  One 
illustration  of  this  method  in  this  State  stands  out  so 
prominently  that  1  will  mention  it  here.  A.  A.  Mar¬ 
shall,  of  Fitchburg,  has  a  peach  orchard  of  about  7,000 
trees,  ranging  from  one  to  five  years  old,  growing  in 
grass  land  that  is  not  especially  favorable  for  the 
growth  of  this  fruit,  either  in  soil  or  exposure,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  perfect  orchards  to  be  found  in  the 
country  as  to  vigor  of  growth,  perfection  of  form  of 
trees,  and  every  evidence  of  culture;  many  of  these 
trees  have  made  shoots  the  past  season  from  four  to 
six  feet  in  length.  This  orchard  produced  a  large 
crop  of  the  choicest  fruit  found  in  the  Boston  market 
last  season,  the  best  grades  of  which  sold  for  $2.50  per 
14-quart  basket,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there 
was  the  largest  supply  of  native  fruit  ever  known  in 
the  market  at  the  time.  Luther  Burbank,  the  noted 
horticulturist  of  California,  after  a  visit  to  this  or¬ 
chard  in  the  Fall  of  1901,  said:  “There  may  be  better 
orchards  than  this  in  the  country,  but  I  have  never 
had  my  attention  called  to  one  superior  to  this.” 
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In  either  of  these  systems  of  culture  the  grower 
must  be  prompt,  energetic,  skillful  and  persistent  in 
all  of  the  necessary  operations.  Pruning,  spraying 
and  thinning  are  perhaps  even  more  necessary  under 
the  turf  system,  hut  neither  will  give  success  without 
that  persistent  effort  and  hard  work  that  is  required 
in  all  kinds  of  horticultural  or  other  business.  Above 
all  things  the  soil  cover  or  mulch  must  be  kept  up  by 
frequent  cutting  of  the  grass  before  it  gets  so  large  as 
to  carry  away  so  much  moisture  as  to  injure  the  trees. 
While  on  Land  that  can  be  readily  cultivated  and  that 
will  not  wash  badly  the  most  necessary  conditions  for 
success  in  orcharding,  i.  e.,  the  proper  supply  of  mois¬ 
ture  and  plant  food,  may  generally  be  most  profitably 
obtained  by  constant  cultivation  with  modern  tools, 
,on  thousands  of  acres  of  land  that  cannot  be  culti¬ 
vated  orchards  can  be  and  are  profitably  grown  under 
the  system  of  turf  culture. 

The  late  Thomas  Meehan,  the  noted  horticulturist 
of  Germantown,  Pa.,  often  referred  to  the  growth  of 
the  lawn  when  the  clippings  of  the  mower  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  fall  on  the  surface  and  decay  as  “the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  cultivation,”  and  this  system  of  orcharding, 
when  skillfully  carried  on,  comes  very  near  the  per¬ 
fection  of  cultivation  if  all  the  grass  and  falling  leaves 
of  the  trees  are  allowed  to  decay  on  the  land.  The 
successful  grower  under  these  conditions  will  be  he 
w'ho  can  understand  the  needs  of  his  trees,  and  ap¬ 
plies  just  the  right  amount  and  kind  of  plant  food  to 
produce  the  best  growth  of  tree  and  the  necessary 

soil  cover.  What  our  farmers  and  fruit  growers  who 

< 

are  growing  apples  need  more  than  to  change  their 
system  of  orcharding  is  more  thorough  and  persistent 
work.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  fruit  trees  may 
be  found  growing  on  our  farms  that  never  receive  any 
care  whatever  except  to  gather  what  fruit  they  may 
chance  to  produce.  I  think  1  shall  be  supported  in  the 
assertion  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  apple  trees 
in  this  State  are  worse  than  useless,  and  if  all  trees 
with  badly  decayed  trunks  and  main  branches  were 
cut  down  at  once,  and  all  the  sound  trees  bearing  un¬ 
profitable  varieties  were  either  cut  down  or  grafted 
with  the  best  market  varieties,  and  then  a  reasonable 
amount  of  labor  be  expended  and  plant  food  and 
moisture  be  produced  in  the  soil,  either  by  cultivation 
or  mulching,  we  would  produce  more  apples  than  we 
now'  do  and  they  would  be  of  such  a  quality  as  to  com¬ 
mand  the  markets  of  the  world.  s.  t.  urAVNARO. 

Massachusetts.  _ 

THE  BEST  WOOD  FOR  GRAFTING. 

One  hardly  needs  to  make  a  finished  study  of  na¬ 
ture  nor  possess  an  exceptionally  keen  sense  of  obser¬ 
vation  to  learn  that  the  natural  tendency  and  instinct 
of  everything  in  the  plant  kingdom  is  to  reproduce 
itself  through  its  seed.  We  do  not  believe  this  state¬ 
ment  can  be  logically  or  scientifically  disputed.  Ob¬ 
serve  the  apple  tree  on  the  roadside  that  you  gathered 
fine  large  fruit  from  10  or  12  years  ago.  It  has  been 
left  entirely  neglected;  you  scarcely  recognize  the 
fruit  to-day,  it  is  so  small  and  inferior  in  every  way 
that  it  seems  to  have  lost  all  of  its  former  valuable 
characteristics.  The  same  condition  prevails  in  the 
neglected  orchards  that  one  occasionally  sees  in  driv¬ 
ing  through  the  country.  This  deterioration  of  the 
fruit  is  the  natural  and  expected  result  of  the  weak¬ 
ened  low  vitality  of  the  trees  caused  by  this  uninter¬ 
rupted  excessive  seed  production,  plainly  stating  that 
the  trees  are  quickly  "seeding  themselves  to  death.” 
This  is  also  so,  and  perhaps  more  noticeable,  in  the 
strawberry  and  the  bush  and  vine  fruits.  The  plant¬ 
ings  soon  run  out,  the  length  of  time  depending  on 
the  species  of  fruit,  and,  of  course,  somewhat  on  cli¬ 
matic  conditions,  soil  and  cultural  methods.  No  one 
with  a  practical  experience  and  knowledge  of  horti¬ 
culture  would  think  of  propagating  plants  from  an 
old  strawberry,  raspberry  or  currant  plantation;  he 
would  not  use  such  stock  for  setting  at  any  price  or 
under  any  circumstances. 

It  is  true  and  reasonable  that  trees  when  cultivated, 
fertilized,  pruned,  sprayed  and  cared  for  in  every 
proper  way  by  the  keen  watchful  skilled  grower  will 
not  deteriorate,  nor  the  fruit  diminish  in  size,  lose  its 
shape  and  form  and  be  lacking  in  quality  anything 
like  the  fruit  from  the  trees  heretofore  mentioned  that 
have  been  left  to  their  own  destruction.  In  fact,  with 
annual  judicious  pruning,  spraying,  and  the  best 
feeding  and  tillage,  we  are  producing  fine,  large,  high- 
colored  fruit  of  the  best  quality  from  comparatively 
old  trees.  Nevertheless,  these  trees  are  getting  older, 
and  they  will  not  and  cannot  produce  as  strong  and 
vigorous  stock,  either  from  bud  or  graft,  as  the  young 
trees.  For  example,  the  new  wood  growth  on  an  old 
tree — regardless  of  the  fine  fruit  it  bears — is  always 
much  smaller  and  inferior  in  every  way  than  that 
from  the  younger  trees,  the  exception  being  where 
the  trees  throw  out  suckers  from  the  large  branches, 
which  is  the  result  of  severe  pruning,  by  removing 
large  limbs.  Such  wood  is  soft  and  inferior  for  graft¬ 


ing.  Finally,  I  do  not  consider  wood  from  an  old 
tree,  apple,  pear,  plum  or  their  kindred,  as  desirable 
or  valuable  as  w'ood  from  a  young  tree  of  vigorous 
growth,  nor  would  1  expect  and  look  for  the  same 
good  results  from  its  use.  My  preference  would  be  to 
propagate  from  trees  six  to  15  years  of  age,  but  trees 
from  three  to  six  years  of  age  make  excellent  stock  to 
graft  or  bud  from,  and  I  would  unhesitatingly  choose 
such  in  preference  to  old  bearing  trees,  quite  regard¬ 
less  of  their  excellence  of  character  and  previous  bear¬ 
ing  qualifications.  t.  j.  dwyer. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


TALKS  ABOUT  FARM  MACHINERY. 

THE  FARM  WAGON  AND  ITS  I.OAD. 

Part  I. 

Probably  not  a  farmer  in  the  land  believes  that  in 
everyday  from  practice,  small  wagon  wheels  handle  a 
load  with  the  same  draft  as  large  wheels;  that  is,  the 
small  standard  of  24-inch  front  wheels  and  28-inch 
rear,  and  the  large  standard  of  44-inch  front  and  55- 
inch  rear.  It  remained  as  a  conjecture  until  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Station,  in  1898,  began  a  series  of  experiments 
with  the  Giddings  self-recording  dynamometer.  The 
following  tables  are  from  Bulletin  52,  by  Prof.  T.  I. 
Mairs.  The  work  was  done  with  standard,  front 
wheels  44  inches,  rear  55  inches;  medium,  front 
wheels,  36  inches,  rear  40  inches;  low,  front  wheelte  24 
inches,  rear  28  inches,  with  a  uniform  net  load  of 
2,000  pounds.  Upon  an  ordinary  dry  gravel  road  a  draft 
required  to  draw  2,000  pounds  on  the  low  wheels 
wmuld  draw  2,290  on  medium  and  2,332  on  large 


ILLUSTRATING  DRAFT  OF  A  WAGON.  Fig.  192. 


wheels.  On  wet  gravel  roads  the  same  power  to  low 
wheels  dre’.'  2,000  pounds,  medium  2,460  pounds,  large 
2,516  pounds.  On  macadam  road,  low  wheels  2,000 
pounds,  medium  2,160  pounds,  large  2,174  pounds.  On 
Timothy  sod,  dry  and  firm,  low  wheels  2,000  pounds, 
medium  2,314  pounds,  large  2,424  pounds.  On  corn 
stubble  land,  low  wheels  2,000  pounds,  medium  2,476 
pounds,  large  2,654  pounds.  Freshly  plowed  land,  low 
wheels  2,000  pounds,  medium,  2,318  pounds,  large  2,644 
pounds. 

In  Fig.  192  let  A  represent  a  wheel,  with  the  radius 
B,  the  radius  of  whose  axle  is  C.  The  center  of  the 
wheel  will  be  the  fulcrum,  and  the  power  applied  at 
the  circumference  of  the  wheel.  Then  B:C: :  axle  fric¬ 
tion:  power.  Let  d  and  e  represent  two  wheels  bear¬ 
ing  the  same  load  and  same  width  of  tire,  these 
wheels  being  at  rest.  If  it  then  requires  an  arc  whose 
chord  is  hk  to  support  the  weight  on  the  high  wheel  it 
will  sink  to  a  depth  of  i  f.  On  the  low  wheel  the  chord 
will  be  the  'same  and  it  will  therefore  sink  to  a  depth 
ot  ig.  As  fi fir  is  greater  tran  if  so  will  the  small 
wheel  sink  deeper  than  the  large  one.  If  therefore 
the  power  is  applied  at  I,  the  leverage  y  g  with  A:  as  a 
fulcrum,  will  be  greater  than  xg  with  the  same  ful¬ 
crum.  From  this  reasoning  and  from  a  simple  geo¬ 
metrical  proposition  the  larger  the  axle  the  heavier 
the  draft,  and  vice  versa. 

There  seems,  however,  in  actual  practice  a  medium 
beyond  which  for  canseis  purely  mechanical  the  size 
of  axle  bearing  must  not  be  reduced;  for  instance,  the 
box  and  thimble  axle,  as  compared  to  the  all  iron  or 
hollow  axle.  The  principle  involved  says  the  small 
hollow  axle  will  handle  with  less  draft;  yet  in  the 


very  heavy  hauling  of  the  lumber  and  paper  com¬ 
panies  of  northern  New  York,  where  three  tons,  over 
usually  the  worst  of  roads,  is  an  average  load,  I  have 
never  seen  the  small  axle  in  use.  The  men  who  do 
the  work  say  the  teams  work  much  easier  with  the 
slightly  larger  thimble  over  wood  axle.  I  am  unable 
to  find  any  accurate  experimental  data  bearing  on 
this  point.  It  had  been  my  private  opinion  that  our 
small  iron  axle  was , preferable  to  the  larger  thimble 
skein.  We  use  both  kinds,  and  the  small  bearing 
needs  lubricating  often.  On  account  of  less  surface 
less  grease  is  held,  and  they  sooner  become  dry.  This 
may  in  part  account  for  the  belief  of  the  men  above 
quoted;  a  fact  also  that  these  small  iron  axles  we^r 
out  much  faster  than  the  larger  ones. 

Common  practice  puts  the  greater  w'eight  upon  the 
front  wheels.  King  gives  results  as  follows,  pounds 
per  ton: 

Upon  dry  Dry 
pasture.  meadow. 


I.oad 

equally 

on 

four 

wheels... 

...110.4 

174 

Load 

heaviest 

on 

one  side . 

...120.0 

187.5 

Load 

heaviest 

on 

front 

wheels. . . 

...129.3 

229.9 

Load 

heaviest 

on 

hind 

wheels. . . 

...101.8 

190.9 

Ixioking  at  the  problem  from  a  mechanical  stand¬ 
point  we  shall  at  once  see  that  the  hind  wheels  are 
larger,  will  not  cut  in  so  deeply,  and  will  haul  with 
ICS'S  draft;  also  that  they  are  hauled  by  direct  draft 
from  the  king-bolt  of  the  front  axle.  Upon  reasonably 
smooth  surfaces  the  more  nearly  we  secure  a  direct 
line  of  draft  the  better.  Upon  plowed  land  there  may 
be  a  gain  from  a  lifting  draft.  We  readily  see  that 
the  line  of  draft  r  t,  ■shown  in  the  lower  diagram  of 
Fig.  192,  reproduced  from  King’s  Physics  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  represents  the  least  waste  of  energy;  r,t 
would  move  the  load,  r  v  doubtful,  and  r  n  would  lift 
it  from  the  ground.  The  draft  of  a  locomotive  is  al¬ 
ways  in  direct  line  with  the  weight.  n.  E.  cook. 


SHEET  ZINC  FOR  ROOFING. 

What  information  can  you  slve  regarding  the  practi¬ 
cability  of  sheet  zinc  for  roofing?  Does  it  need  painting, 
and  have  you  any  record  of  its  use?  e.  p.  m. 

Nichols,  Conn. 

1  know  of  several  instances  where  sheet  zinc  has 
been  used  for  roofing,  and  in  each  instance  with  most 
unsatisfactory  results.  Zinc  is  a  peculiar  metal,  very 
hard,  and  therefore  seems  unable  to  withstand  the 
expansion  and  contraction  by  the  sudden  changes  of 
heat  and  cold.  It  is  commonly  said  that  it  is  a  very 
cool  metal,  which  simply  means  that  it  possesses  the 
power  of  rapid  radiation.  The  Baptist  church  in  our 
neighboring  town  of  Carthage,  N.  Y.,  recently  put  on 
zinc  gutters,  and  was  obliged  to  take  the  stuff  off  in 
less  than  six  months.  It  was  cracking,  and  where  not 
firmly  nailed  was  getting  loose.  Theoretically  zinc 
by  virtue  of  its  non-corrosive  nature,  should  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  valuable,  but  the  practice  seems  to  prove 
otherwise.  The  roofing  problem  is  a  difficult  one  in 
many  places  Iron  is  comparatively  cheap  and  may 
be  used  where  the  space  below  is  free  from  moisture, 
or  it  should  be  painted  with  some  of  the  specially- 
prepared  iron  paints  before  putting  down  upon  the 
under  side;  then  cover  the  roof  boards,  always  of 
matched  lumber  to  insure  a  smooth  surface,  with  the 
oiled  paper  used  for  this  purpose,  and  kept  In  stock 
at  hardware  stores.  The  job  will,  if  kept  painted  on 
the  outside,  be  a  very  durable  roof.  h.  e.  c. 

R.  N.-Y. — Painting  a  metal  roof  is  a  job  that  is 
likely  to  be  put  off  too  long.  It  should  be  looked 
over  every  year  and  attended  to  as  soon  as  scaly  spots 
appear.  Of  course  the  best  paint  is  cheapest  in  the 
end. 


FERTILIZER  NEEDS  OF  CROPS. 

.\n  observant  farmer  should  first  note  whether  the 
land  contains  a  reasonable  amount  of  humus.  This 
implies  power  or  lack  of  power  to  hold  moisture  and 
to  set  free  plant  food.  Turnips  can  secure  phosphoric 
acid  when  it  is  in  an  insoluble  form  far  more  readily 
than  can  the  cereals.  We  sow  turnips,  rape  and  the 
like  as  a  cover  crop  in  order  to  liberate  phosphoric 
acid  for  more  highly  developed  plants  which  are  to 
follow,  such  as  the  cereals.  Often  the  color  of  the 
soil  indicates  something  as  to  its  requirements,  but 
this  method  of  determining  what  is  lacking  Is  hot 
satisfactory.  If  a  crop  is  growing  on  the  land,  it  is 
not  at  all  difficult  to  determine  within  certain  limits, 
provided  the  land  has  been  well  prepared,  what  the 
soil  lacks.  Water  may  be  the  chief  necessary  Ingre¬ 
dient  which  is  lacking.  This  being  present  in  a  rea¬ 
sonable  quantity,  and  not  in  too  great  quantity,  then 
if  the  plants  are  yellow  it  is  certain  that  nitrogen  is 
deficient.  If  they  grow  wide,  large,  dark,  rank  leaves 
we  may  be  certain  that  an  abundance,  perhaps  too 
much  nitrogen  is  present.  If  the  grains  appear  to  he 
rather  light  and  shrunken,  that  Is,  not  as  plump  and 
as  high-colored  as  they  should  be,  it  is  probable  that 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  are  deficient,  probably  the 
former.  [Prof.]  i.  p.  Roberts. 
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THE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  SPIRIT. 

KASTKRN  AND  WESTBRN  FOISTS  OF  VIEW. 

If  you  will  permit  me  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
think  you  are  in  error  in  your  comparison  between 
the  eastern  and  western  agricultural  colleges.  You 
think  the  colleges  cannot  create  the  agricultural 
spirit,  as  you  term  it,  which  we  may  suppose  is  not 
only  the  desire  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  this  great 
work  of  the  nation,  but  will  be  created  by  it.  I  think 
the  facts  are  exactly  the  reverse.  Just  as  the  church 
creates  a  spirit  of  religious  thought  and  feeling  among 
the  people,  and  the  press  does  the  same  politically  and 
socially,  so  the  colleges,  both  special  and  general,  not 
only  foster  the  existing  spirit  of  study  and  inquiry, 
but  they  do  far  more  and  to  better  purpose,  by  lead¬ 
ing  this,  and  forming  channels  into  which  it  may 
flow.  Take  a  familiar  example.  A  tract  of  arid  land 
is  irrigated  by  means  of  a  stream  brought  on  to  it, 
and  this  stream  is  divided  into  a  thousand  rills,  and 
so  spread  over  the  dry  and  previously  barren  land, 
thus  causing  verdure  and  a  rich  growth  of  harvest 
where— until  this  stream  was  brought  into  action — 
was  a  barren,  thirsty,  unproductive  wilderness.  Is  it 
not  the  water  courses  which  cause  the  verdure  rather 
than  the  opposite?  Let  me  give  one  signal  example. 
Prof.  Mumford,  of  the  Illinois  Station,  takes  the  lead 
in  the  feeding  of  cattle  for  the  market,  and  stirs  up  a 
vast  general  spirit  of  emulation  in  this  leading  indus 
try  of  his  State,  and  those  others  of  the  so-called 
corn-and-cattle  belt,  which  is  doing  great  good  in 
awakening  (this  is  the  true  term  to  apply  to  the 
effects  of  his  work),  a  general  interest  in  not  only 
his  own  State,  but  in  the  great  corn  growing  and 
cattle  feeding  localities  around  him.  His  work 
goes  out  as  a  distinct  creation,  and  infuses  amaz¬ 
ing  interest  among  the  farmers  and  stockmen, 
which  acts  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  these  to  follow 
the  examples  thus  set,  of  the  profitable  feeding 
of  cattle;  and  thus  not  contribute  to,  but  really 
create  a  new  spirit  and  interest  in  the  ordinary 
work  of  his  constituents,  as  we  may  truly  call 
the  thousands  of  farmers,  live  stock  farmers,  and 
the  general  commercial  interests,  which  are 
created  and  exist  in  closest  communion  with  this 
leading  agricultural  pursuit. 

1  have  had  the  great  pleasure  several  times  of 
personally  noting  this  leadership  of  these  great 
active  educational  institutions  of  the  West,  and  of 
the  confidence  and  dependence  of  the  general 
agricultural  interests  upon  the  work  of  the  col¬ 
leges  and  experiment  stations,  for  information  and 
I)ractical  guidance.  The  professors  of  those  col¬ 
leges  give  their,  whole  time  and  attention  to  these 
invaluable  and  most  effective  efforts  and  of  their 
own  thought  and  impulse,  originate,  and  do  not 
follow,  a  line  of  work  laid  out  for  them  by  their 
constituents  merely,  nor  do  they  act  on  any  course 
of  inquiry  and  experiment  laid  out  for  them, 
through  the  action  of  some  spirit  of  agriculture, 
as  you  term  it,  existing  among  the  farmers;  but 
they  are  essentially  leaders  in  this  work,  which  is 
really  laid  out  by  the  active,  industrious,  thought¬ 
ful,  and  inventive  minds  of  the  professors,  to 
whom  the  farmers  look  as  their  leaders  and  in¬ 
spiring  spirits,  and  whose  work  is  the  building 
up  of  a  more  and  more  profitable  agricultural  sys¬ 
tem  for  the  farmers  to  follow'. 

What,  lot  me  ask,  is  the  work  of  the  agricultural 
press?  Has  it  been  built  up  by  the  farmers?  Quite 
the  contrary.  I  have  been  intimately  connected  with 
it  for  nearly  40  years.  I  have  noticed  its  growth  and 
the  results  of  its  work  among  the  farmers,  who  have 
been  trained  and  educated  by  it.  And  there  is  some 
essential  similarity  between  the  work  of  agricultural 
writers  in  these  papers  and  the  teachers  of  the  col¬ 
leges.  WTiat  influence  brought  these  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  into  existence?  That  of  the  agricultural  press 
unquestionably,  for  I  remember  well  the  beginning  of 
every  one  of  them  in  the  East  and  the  West;  and  I 
have  perceived  too  how  closely  the  growth  of  agricul¬ 
ture  has  followed  the  growth  of  the  agricultural  jour¬ 
nals,  and  BO,  too,  I  can  easily  recognize  the  vast  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  old  agriculture  into  its  present  con¬ 
dition  first  started  by  the  agricultural  press,  and 
taken  up  and  worked  in  unison  most  effectively  by 
the  agricultural  colleges.  Do  the  Christian  people 
make  the  churches?  Do  the  scholars  make  the 
schools?  No!  Quite  the  contrary.  And  it  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  the  same  in  regard  to  the  agriculturai  col- 

HENRY  STEWART. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  the  West  farming  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  industry.  Farmers  create  public  sentiment  and 
are  the  leading  class.  In  parts  of  the  East  farming 
occupies,  as  one  writer  puts  it,  “the  position  of  hired 
girl.”  Western  farmers  of  the  better  class  seem  to 
have  made  their  colleges  what  they  are,  and  are 
naturally  in  close  touch  with  them  to  an  extent  that 
may  scarcely  be  expected  in  the  East. 


THE  NEW  PROFESSOR  OF  HORTICULTURE 
AT  CORNELL. 

When  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  was  appointed  Dean  of  the 
New  York  Agricultural  College  there  was  consider¬ 
able  curiosity  to  see  who  would  follow  him  in  the 
chair  of  horticulture.  When  Prof.  John  Craig  was 
selected  for  this  important  position,  there  was  gen¬ 
eral  satisfaction.  No  more  popular  selection  could 
have  been  made,  for  Prof.  Craig  is  well  known  by 
New  York  fruit  growers,  and  holds  their  confidence 
and  esteem  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Prom  another 
point  of  view  this  was  an  admirable  selection,  for 
Prof.  Craig  has  had  a  lifelong  preparation  for  work 
of  this  sort.  Of  Scotch  parentage,  he  was  born  at 
Lakefield,  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  in  1864.  He 
received  his  early  education  in  the  common  schools, 
and  matriculated  for  McGill  University  from  the  high 
school's  of  Montreal  in  1882.  The  following  three 
years  were  spent  on  the  homestead  fruit  farm  at 
Abbotsford,  near  Montreal,  where  he  was  associated 
with  the  late  eminent  Canadian  horticulturist, 
Charles  Gibb,  as  pupil  and  secretary.  In  1885,  he 
entered  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College  as  a  special 
student  in  horticulture  and  botany,  and  completed  his 
course  with  the  class  of  1887.  On  the  establishment 
of  the  Federal  Experiment  Station  the  same  year,  he 
was  elected  assistant  to  the  Director.  About  this  time 
the  Canadian  government  established  its  system  of 


experiment  stations,  and  Mr.  Craig  was  called  to  Ot¬ 
tawa,  Canada,  in  1889,  to  fill  the  position  of  horti¬ 
culturist  to  the  Dominion  Experimental  Farms.  This 
position  he  held  until  1897,  when  he  resigned  it  to 
take  up  work  in  the  graduate  department  of  Cornell 
University.  He  completed  the  course  and  obtained 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Agriculture  in 
1898  and  was  immediately  called  to  the  chair  of  hor¬ 
ticulture  and  forestry  in  the  Iowa  State  College.  In 
1900,  when  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  sought  a  man  to  take  charge  of  the  principal 
educational  features  of  her  extension  work — the 
correspondence  courses  in  agriculture  and  the  Winter 
coursei — Prof.  Craig  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Ex¬ 
tension  Teaching  in  Agriculture  and  Horticulture. 
In  the  prosecution  of  this  work.  Prof.  Craig  has  been 
eminently  successful,  as  evidenced  by  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  winter  course  in  agriculture  and  the 
popularity  of  the  correspondence  courses  in  agricul¬ 
ture  under  his  direction.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
work  of  his  department,  he  has,  in  the  absence  of 
Prof.  Bailey  during  the  past  semester,  taken  charge 
of  the  courses  in  horticulture  since  the  Easter  recess. 
A  good  likeness  of  Prof.  Craig  is  shown  on  this  page. 
(He  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  His  worth 
has  been  recognized  by  a  number  of  scientific  societies, 
and  he  already  occupies  an  important  place  among 
teachers. 


THE  VALUE  OF  CORN-AND-COB  MEAL 

DOES  IT  PAY  TO  GRIND  THE  COBS  WITH  THE  CORN  ? 

Mr.  Cook  truly  says  (page  370):  “In  thoroughly 
dried  corn  the  nutriment  has  been  nearly  exhausted 
into  the  kernel,  and  before  feeding  large  quantities  I 
should  be  assured  that  it  could  be  very  finely  ground, 
which  is  difficult  to  do.  If  only  cracked,  or  granu¬ 
lated  it  will  probably  not  only  have  no  feeding,  or 
physiological  effect,  but  be  a  positive  damage  to  the 
animal.”  I  once  had  considerable  experience  in  feed¬ 
ing  corn-and-cob  meal  to  horses,  cattle  and  hogs,  and 
my  opinion  of  its  feeding  value  is  not  so  favorable  as 
some  others.  All  the  animals  I  ever  fed  it  to,  unless 
very  hungry,  would  try  to  separate  the  kernel  meal 
from  the  cob  meal.  Hogs,  especially,  would  root  it 
over  and  try  to  pick  out  the  kernel  meal.  For  cattle 
I  would  much  prefer  cutting  up  cornstalks,  or  good 
bright  straw,  and  after  moistening  it  mix  cornmeal 
and  bran  with  it.  Waldo  F.  Brown  says:  “I  consider 
good  bright  wheat  straw  worth  fully  three-fourths  as 
much  as  common  hay.”  Sir  I^yon  Playfair  and  John 
Gould  believe  that  the  value  of  cobs  for  feeding  lies 
in  the  pota.sh  they  contain.  Someone  has  Isuggested 
that  the  potash  in  the  cob  makes  the  meal  more  di¬ 
gestible.  In  my  experience  the  cob,  instead  of  being 
more  digestible,  is  the  very  part  of  the  ration  that 
does  not  digest.  The  cob,  with  the  exception  of  the 
pith  in  the  center,  and  a  few  chaffy  hulls,  is  chiefly 
composed  of  hard,  flat,  circular  substances  that  are 
not  only  indigestible,  but  are  sharp  enough  on 
their  edges  to  irritate  the  bowels  of  animals  and 
cause  an  undesirable  looseness.  It  does  not  re¬ 
quire  very  strong  spectacles  to  see  those  thin, 
hard,  undigested  plates  in  the  excrement.  Try 
whittling  a  dry  cob,  and  you  will  find  these  sub¬ 
stances  as  hard  as  hemlock  knots. 

There  was  a  cob-meal  craze  more  than  40  years 
ago.  It  broke  out  suddenly,  like  smallpox  or  scar¬ 
let  fever,  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  for  a 
time,  ran  its  course  and  died  out.  My  father 
owned  a  grist  mill,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  his 
miller,  and  the  solicitation  of  his  customers,  built 
an  addition  to  it,  put  in  another  water-wheel  and 
procured  the  best  machinery  for  grinding  corn  in 
the  ear.  For  a  time  it  seemed  to  be  a  profitable 
investment,  and  attracted  customers  from  other 
mills  to  such  an  extent  that  the  other  mills  had  to 
put  in  machinery  for  grinding  corn  and  cob  to¬ 
gether.  The  additional  toll  for  grinding  corn  in 
the  era  was  not  much,  the  mill  was  kept  in  good 
order  and  the  meal  ground  as  fine  as  possible, 
which,  owing  to  the  moisture  in  the  cob,  was  not 
always  very  fine.  Most  farmers  cominence  feeding 
the  new  corn  as  soon  as  it  is  husked,  which  is  the 
time  the  cob  contains  the  most  moisture  and  the 
most  nutriment  and  cannot  be  ground  fine.  The 
cob's  retain  moisture  much  longer  than  the  ker¬ 
nels,  which  makes  them  grind  tough,  and  if  the 
attempt  is  made  to  grind  fine,  the  stones  will  begin 
to  “grumble,”  glaze  over,  the  furrows  fill  up,  and 
the  mill  goes  slower  and  slower,  and  unless  the 
stones  are  raised  and  allowed  to  grind  coarser, 
will  choke  down,  and  stop  with  a  full  head  of 
water  on  the  wheel.  Then  the  only  remedy  is  to 
take  the  stones  up  and  peck  the  glazing  off.  Our 
miller  was  honest,  and  did  his  best  to  do  good 
work,  but  gradually  the  corn-and-cob  custom  fell 
off,  and  in  three  or  four  years  had  ceased  entirely, 
although  not  a  farmer  in  our  region  had  bought 
a  farm  mill.  The  case  was  the  same  with  every 
other  grist  mill  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  1 
do  not  know  of  a  single  mill  that  now  has  the 
machinery  for  grinding  ear  corn,  nor  a  farmer  who 
has  a  mill  of  his  own  for  grinding  it.  What  was  the 
cause  of  such  a  surprising  failure  in  the  popularity 
of  cob-meal  mills?  There  is  but  one  satisfactory 
answer.  Our  farmers,  after  having  given  corn-and- 
cob  meal  a  thorough  trial,  became  convinced  that  th*-- 
feeding  value  of  cobs  was  so  little  that  it  did  not  pay 
to  have  them  ground.  j.  w.  ingham. 

Pennsylvania. 


The  Markets  at  Erie,  Pa. 

We  have  two  market  houses;  they  were  built  about 
eight  years  ago.  Until  then  we  used  the  streets.  When 
we  use  the  houses  they  charge  20  cents  per  day  for  eight- 
foot  bench  or  stall.  We  have  markets  three  times  a  week, 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  until  noon;  Saturday  till  10  o’clock 
in  the  evening.  Farmers  and  gardeners  are  allowed  to 
sell  their  own  produce  anywhere  they  please  in  the 
market  house  at  20  cents  per  eight  feet,  or  peddle  on  the 
streets  so  long  as  it  is  their  own  growing,  without  pay¬ 
ing  anything.  Hucksters  and  peddlers  who  buy  their 
produce,  if  they  use  the  market  houses,  are  charged 
for  a  stall  $3.50  per  month  or  20  to  25  cents  per  day  three 
days  a  week.  A  huckster’s  city  permit  Is  $4  per  month; 
this  allows  him  to  peddle  six  days  per  week,  but  does  not 
include  the  market  houses.  They  are  owned  by  private 
parties.  Some  years  ago  they  tried  to  enforce  a  law 
that  farmers  and  gardeners  should  pay  a  yearly  license 
of  $3;  It  did  not  work.  The  rules  give  very  good  satis¬ 
faction.  C.  w.  z. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

ItEvery  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.I 

CONDENSED  MILK  COMPANIES 
AND  SILOS. 

E.  M.  D.,  Brewster,  N.  F.— The  last  six 
months  I  produced  and  delivered  to  the 
Borden  condensery  an  average  of  23  40- 
quart  cans  of  milk  daily,  and  on  account 
of  the  severe  drought  have  been  obliged 
to  order  silos  for  my  feeding  the  coming 
Winter.  As  Borden’s  people  refuse  to  take 
milk  made  from  silage  I  am  now  looking 
for  a  way  to  dispose  of  it  from  October 
1  to  April  1,  and,  In  fact,  at  all  times  In  the 
future.  If  I  can  find  a  firm  that  will  handle 
It,  and  have  satisfactory  results  all  around. 
Surely  the  farmers  ought  to  be  in  position 
this  coming  Winter  not  only  to  receive  a 
fair  price  for  their  milk  but  have  it 
handled  in  a  more  business-like  manner 
than  it  has  been  for  the  past. 

We  do  not  feel  that  the  condensed 
milk  companies  are  justified  in  refusing 
to  handle  the  milk  from  dairies  where 
good  silage  is  fed.  In  order  to  learn 
if  there  is  any  good  reason  why  milk 
from  silage-fed  cows  is  unfit  for  con¬ 
densing  we  have  written  some  of  the 
best  authorities  in  the  country.  Read 
what  they  say; — 

Silage  Milk  Perfectly  Good. 

I  may  say,  that  the  results  of  studies 
concerning  the  influence  of  silage  upon 
quality  of  milk,  show  that  where  silage 
has  been  properly  made,  and  by  that  I 
mean,  where  it  has  been  reasonably 
mature  at  time  of  cutting,  and  packed 
in  a  tight  silo,  it  does  not  unfavorably 
influence  the  character  of  the  milk  from 
the  standpoint  of  direct  consumption 
or  butter-making,  if  properly  fed.  By 
pioperly  fed,  I  mean  fed  mainly  as  the 
source  of  roughage;  that  is,  from  30  to 
35  pounds  per  day,  and  not  fed  as  the 
exclusive  ration.  The  necessary  nu¬ 
trients  to  balance  it  up  to  be  derived 
from  other  food  products,  as  bran,  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal,  cornmeal,  gluten  meal, 
etc.,  and  further,  perhaps,  that  it  should 
be  fed  each  time  after  milking,  so  that 
no  odor  of  the  silage  can  be  absorbed 
by  the  milk.  I  think,  too,  that  most 
condensing  establishments  will  admit 
the  facts  as  above  stated,  but  their  con¬ 
tention  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  all 
dairymen  are  not  particular  enough.  It 
seems  to  me,  that  instead  of  refusing 
to  take  milk  from  farmers  feeding  silage, 
they  should  only  condemn  the  product 
when  the  above  precautions  are  not 
taken.  e.  b.  vookhees. 

N.  J.  Exp.  Station. 

I  fear  that  I  can  give  you  no  informa¬ 
tion  of  much  value  since  I  have  had  only 
a  little  practical  experience  with  the  use 
of  silage.  I  am  personally  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  if  care  is  taken  in  its  use  silage 
is  perfectly  satisfactory.  One  of  the  fin¬ 
est  dairies  in  the  country  is  using  it  with 
greatest  success.  I  think  that  the 
trouble  in  its  use  is  not  in  feeding  it  to 
the  cows,  but  in  getting  the  silage  into 
the  milk.  h.  w.  coim. 

Wesleyan  University. 

Silos  Advocated  in  Michigan. 

l  am  much  interested  in  this,  because 
we  have  been  going  over  the  same 
grounds  at  Lansing,  where  we  have  one 
of  the  largest  condenseries  in  the  State, 
and  where  the  owners  of  that  condensery 
are  urging  their  patrons  to  build  silos 
and  feed  silage.  At  Howell,  also,  where 
ajiother  establishment  takes  in  over 
100,000  pounds  of  milk  per  day,  the  con¬ 
densery  people  are  urging  the  patrons 
to  build  silos.  I  could  never  see  on  what 
grounds  the  Gail -Borden  concerns  could 
place  their  objections  to  milk  from  cow's 
fed  silage  if  the  feeding  is  properly  done. 

I  tried  quite  a  lot  of  experiments  myself 
with  silage  to  test  this  very  question 
and  the  results  were  all  in  the  direction 
of  no  bad  flavor  given  to  milk  from  the 


silage  if  properly  handled.  Naturally, 
if  the  milk  is  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
barn  for  some  time  after  the  cows  are 
fed  silage,  there  may  be  and  probably 
■would  be  an  undesirable  odor  given  to 
the  milk,  although  on  this  point  I  have 
some  strong  negative  evidence. 

Mich.  Exp.  Station.  c.  d.  smith. 

I  believe  that  as  good  milk  can  be 
produced  from  silage  as  from  any  other 
food,  and  that  such  milk  can  be  used  in 
condenseries  without  injury  to  the  pro¬ 
duct.  This  presupposes  that  the  silage 
is  of  good  quality  and  that  it  is  fed  with 
discretion.  It  should  not  constitute  the 
total  ration,  and  should  be  fed  directly 
after  milking,  never  before.  The  Michi¬ 
gan  Condensed  Milk  Co.,  with  factories 
at  Lansing  and  Howell,  issued  a  pamph¬ 
let  a  few  years  since,  urging  their  pat¬ 
rons  to  feed  silage.  At  the  same  time 
they  insisted  that  well-matured  corn 
only  should  be  used.  The  prejudice 
against  silage  dates  back  to  the  time 
■v^hen  silos  were  mostly  filled  with  very 
green  corn.  s.  m.  babcock. 

Wisconsin  Exp.  Station. 

Why  Not  Inspect  the  Silos? 

There  are  practically  no  scientific  facts 
regarding  this  matter  on  record.  The 
results  of  investigations  made  by  the 
condenseries  are  not  made  public,  and 
so  far  as  I  know  no  station  has  ever 
taken  it  up.  Whether  or  not  the  con¬ 
densery  people  are  justified  in  excluding 
the  milk  from  cows  that  are  fed  on 
silage  is  to  my  mind  largely  a  business 
question  and  not  a  scientific  one.  My 
judgment  is  that  when  silage  is  of  good 
quality  and  properly  fed,  first-class  con¬ 
densed  milk  may  be  made  from  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  cows  so  fed.  The  dangers  are 
in  the  abuse  of  silage  rp.ther  than  in  the 
right  use.  Speaking  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  an  outsider,  it  seems  to  me  that 
proper  inspection  by  experts  with  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  kind  and  amount  of  silage 
fed  would  be  more  sensible  than  exclu¬ 
sion  of  silage  milk.  With  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  our  best  farmers  the  silo  is  an 
economic  factor  that  is  not  to  be  de¬ 
spised.  The  exclusion  of  the  silo  places 
the  milk  producer  at  a  disadvantage,  and 
doubtless  increases  the  cost  of  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  I  understanfl  that  at  least  two 
condenseries  in  this  State  take  milk 
from  cows  fed  on  silage.  It  is  on  record 
that  the  Borden  Company,  which  i)re- 
ceded  the  New  York  Condensed  Milk 
Company,  advocated  the  use  of  silage 
when  it  first  came  into  use  in  the  United 
States.  Shortly  after  this  company  had 
much  trouble  in  a  condensery  and  on 
inspection  found  some  farmers  feeding 
spoiled  silage.  It  was  found  easier  to 
forbid  the  use  of  silage  than  to  make 
sure  that  it  was  properly  fed.  It  has 
been  intimated  to  me,  though  I  have  no 
proof  of  the  fact,  that  officers  of  the  con¬ 
densed  milk  companies  have  in  some  in¬ 
stances  privately  admitted  that  the 
proper  use  of  good  silage  does  not  in¬ 
jure  milk  for  condensing  purposes. 

N.  Y.  Exp.  Station  w  h.  Jordan. 


They  work  at  night,  and  with  a  lan¬ 
tern,  one  could  soon  go  over  a  bed  and 
pick  them.  In  a  corn  or  other  larger 
field,  I  should  resort  to  a  dose  of  poison. 
A  narrow  strip  of  salt  seems  to  keep 
outsiders  from  getting  into  a  bed  of 
seedlings.  m.  v.  sdingekland. 

The  Eucalyptus  Tree. 

J.  E.  IL,  Carrollton,  O.—l  saw  the  state¬ 
ment  that  “of  all  forest  trees  the  Eu¬ 
calyptus  is  the  most  beneficial  to  man¬ 
kind.”  Can  you  give  me  any  information 
concerning  it?  Is  It  Known  by  any  other 
name  than  Eucalyptus?  Is  it  a  kind  of 
timber  that  will  remain  sound  if  it  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  weather  for  any  length  of 
time?  Will  it  grow  in  Ohio,  and  is  ft  native 
to  this  country?  Is  it  a  species  of  the 
gum  tree? 

Ans. — There  are  over  140  species  of 
Eucalyptus,  a  genus  of  trees  very  abun¬ 
dant  in  forests  in  Australia  and  the 
East  Indies.  The  different  species  vary 
much  in  value;  many  are  exceedingly 
useful  for  timber  or  medicinal  purposes. 
None  bears  frost  to  any  degree  and  may 
only  grow  in  semi-tropical  regions.  A 
considerable  number  of  species  have  be¬ 
come  naturalized  or  cultivated  for  tim¬ 
ber  and  ornamental  purposes  in  south¬ 
ern  California,  and  it  is  likely  that  some 
of  the  hardier  ones  will  thrive  in  the 
■South  Atlantic  States.  Eucalypti  are 
locally  known  in  Australia  as  gum 
trees.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  species 
will  live  as  far  north  as  Ohio.  Exten¬ 
sive  information  on  these  valuable  and 
very  interesting  trees  may  be  had  by 
addressing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Cultivation  of  Saffron. 

S.  S.,  Cardenas,  Cuba.— Can  any  of  the 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  tell  me  anything 
about  the  cultivation  of  saffron,  planting, 
care,  harvesting  and  preparing  for  market; 
The  price  Is  very  high  here,  and  I  wish  to 
experiment  with  it  on  a  small  scale.  If  I 
succeed  I  will  report  the  same  and  plant 
a  large  piece  next  year. 

Ans. — Saffron  is  a  product  of  a  hardy 
bulbous  plant.  The  species  generally 
used  in  the  Crocus  sativus,  a*though 
all  the  species  of  Crocus  with  yellow 
stamens  are  also  grown  for  the  purpose. 
The  cultivation  consists  in  planting  the 
corms  about  three  inches  deep  in  well- 
worked  and  thoroughly-drained  soil. 
They  may  be  set  in  rows,  12  or  14 
inches  apart,  and  three  inches  apart  in 
the  rows.  The  cultivation  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  is  chiefly  confined  to  France, 
Spain  and  Italy.  In  these  countries 
planting  takes  place  in  late  August  or 
September.  The  soil  is  kept  clean  and 
well  cultivated  until  frost,  and  usually 
a  light  covering  of  coarse  grass  is  put 
on  at  the  beginning  of  cold  weather 
to  prevent  heaving.  The  stamens  and 
pistils  from  which  the  yellow  coloring 
matter  is  obtained  are  gathered  daily 
as  the  flowers  open,  and  carefully  dried 
in  the  shade.  While  the  price  of  the 
dry  product  is  high  it  takes  a  consider¬ 
able  area  of  blooming  plants  to  harvest 
a  perceptible  weight  of  the  product. 
The  cultivation  of  saffron  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  specialities  that  should  be 
very  carefully  looked  into  before  large 
plantings  are  made. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


A  Little  Gold  Mine  for  Women 

The  U.S.  Cook-Stove  Fruit-Drier 
Dries  all  kinds  of  Fruits,  Berries,  Cher¬ 
ries,  Corn,  Vegetables,  etc.  It  takes 
no  extra  Are.  Always  ready  for  use, 
will  last  a  lifetime.  It  works  while 
you  cook.  Write  for  circulars  and 
special  terms  to  agents.  Price,  #5. 
B.  B.  Fahrskv.  B. 120.  Waynesboro, Pa 


Will  produce  a  full  crop  of  berries 
next  June,  If  planted  this  Summer. 


DREER’S 

Mid-Summer  Catalogue 

offers  a  choice  line  of  these;  also  Celery, 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower  and  other  season¬ 
able  plants.  Write  for  copy,  FREE. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Rod  Alsike,  Crimson  and  Alfalfa 
Clovers.  Timothy  and  Grass  Heeds. 
Hungarian,  Millet  &  Buckwheat. 
Dwarf  Essex  Rape  and  Sand 
Vetches.  Turnip  Seed  and  Seed 
Wheat. 

Feeding  corn  and  Oats  in  car 
lots,  delivered  on  your  track. 

Clipper  Grain  &  Seed  Cleaners 
Let  Us  Know  Your  Wants. 


The  Henry  Philipps  Seed  &  Implement  Co., 

Department  “A,”  Toledo,  Oliio. 


HKNDKKSON  GKK4T  RUItY  .STK^W- 
HKKKY,  100  Pot  Grown  Plants  for  $3.  List 
free.  KE VITT’S  PLANT  FARM,  Athenia,  N.J. 


Seeds  and  Roots.  Prices  low. 
.50  cent  book  on  Culture  ami 
Profits  of  Ginseng,  fiikk. 
Send  for  it.  D.  BRANDT, 
Box  507,  Bremen,  Ohio. 


^  P  I  P  D  "V  ,  $1  per  1 ,000.  Strong. 

Ci  ^  El  aw  T  healthy  plants  raised  from 
Imported  seed  sown  thin  (in  rows)  in  rich  beds.  The 
plants  have  an  average  of  4  square  inches  of  space 
each  overthe  whole  Held.  Golden  Self-blanching  and 
Golden  Heart, $1  per  1 .000  ;  70c.  per  500;  White  ITunie 
and  Giant  Pascal, $1.00  per  1.000  ;  90c.  per500;  L.’iOO.OUO 
plants.  I  ship  in  ventilated  boxes.  Boots  in  damp 
moss.  F.  W.  ROCHELLE.  Drawer  1,  Chester,  N .  .1. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Rfin  nnn  Celery,  Field  grown,  white  Plume.  Per- 
JUU)UUU  fection  Heartwell,  Golden  Heart,  and 
Giant  Pascal.  $1  per  1,000;  $8.50  per  10,000.  The  same 
varieties,  very  strong  transp'anted  plants.  $2. .50  per 
1,000.  Cabbage,  late  Danish  Ball-head,  $1  per  1,000. 

LUDVIG  MOSB.EK,  South  Chicago,  Ill. 


BUDDED  FRUITS. 

Peach,  Apple  and  Pear  Buds. 

Largest  and  best  assortment  In  the  United  States. 
Write  ns  to-day  for  the  list  of  varieties  &  prices. 
Harrison’s  Nurseries,  Box  29,  Jierlin,  Md. 


WEES  SHCCEEl)  WHERi 

largest  Nursery.  OTHERS  FAIL 

-  Result  of  78  years’  expeneno* 


‘S'ruit  Bo(^  Free. 

'kTARF  HBOS  -  IniiiRiana.  Mo.r  Dansvllle 


N.V.sJBfc 


Snails  Destroying  Tobacco  Plants. 

S.  8.  C.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. — Snails  nearly  de¬ 
stroyed  some  of  my  beds  of  tobacco  plants, 
and  are  still  working  at  the  plants  in  the 
beds.  What  will  be  the  best  method  of 
guarding  against  them  another  year? 

Ans. — Many  moisture-loving  animals, 
like  snails  and  thousand-legged  worms 
have  been  unusually  numerous  and  de- 
struotive  this  Summer.  It  seems  quite 
reasonable  to  think  that  the  excessive 
moisture  of  last  year  enabled  them  to 
breed  in  unusual  numbers.  We  are 
now  getting  reports  of  snails  injuring 
corn,  and  similar  damage  was  reported 
last  year.  As  the  snails  feed  openly 
upon  the  surface  of  the  plants  and  eat 
much  like  a  biting  insect,  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  they  would  suc¬ 
cumb  to  a  dose  of  poison,  but  some 
report  little  success  from  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  Paris-green.  I  still  have  faith 
that  they  can  be  effectively  poisoned. 

I  should  think  they  could  be  hand¬ 
picked  with  profit  in  a  bed  of  seedlings. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


O  A  IVIQV  PEKKET.  Send  for 

■  1  circular.  Beaulieu,  Woodhaven,N.  Y. 

See  Kuralisms,  Page  374. 


THISTLE-INE 

Feb.  28, 1903. 
Gentlemen:  Duringthe 
past  year  I  gave  your 
Thistle  ine  a  test  on  the 
Kent  County  Poor  F'arm  in 
Paris  Township,  Mich.  I 
tried  iton  Canada  Thistles, 
Milkweed,  Yellowdock, Bur¬ 
dock,  Willows,  and  found  it 
does  kill  them  just  as  you 
claim  it  will  do. 

Very  resp’3%  N.  D.  Edmonds. 
Keeper  of  Kent  Co.  Poor  Farm. 

5  lb.  can  makes  5  gallons  of  the  liquid, 
$2.00.  Free  booidet  tells  all  about  it. 

THE  LINDGREN  CHEMICAL  CO. 
8  so.  IONIA  ST,  GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 


PLANTS,  $1  per  1,000;  $8.50 
per  10.000  ;  70c.  per  600.  Stone 
Mason,  Snrehead  and  Flat 
Dutch,  200.000  plants.  F.  W.  ROCHELLE,  Chester, 
New  Jersey. 


The  President  Strawberry 

It  heads  the  list.  In  a  class  by  Itself,  Largest, 
most  productive,  brightest  color,  most  profitable  and 
longest  seasoned  of  any  strawberry  yet  introduced. 
Potted  plants  ready  July  15th.  Send  for  circular. 
Mention  this  paper.  THOMAS  R.  HUNT, 

Originator,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


100,000  Apple 
20,000  Sour  Cherry 
200,000  Peach 

Write  us  before  you  buy. 

WOODVIBW  NURSERIES, B.  10.  Mt.Holly  Springs, Pa 


LARGE  LUSCIOUS  STRAWBERRIES  IN  1904 

A  full  crop  of  fruit  ten  months  after  our  strong  POT  GROWN  plants  are  set  out.  Plant  now. 
We  have  the  best  varieties  for  Market  and  Home  use.  Celery,  Cabbage,  and  Cauliflow’er  plants.  We 
have  in  FIVE-INCH  POTS  now  ready  for  planting  and  late  bloom,  all  the  best  hardy  Roses. 
Honej'suckle  and  Clematis ;  also  Boston  and  English  Ivy.  A  full  line  of  selected  FRUITS  and 
ORNAMENTAL**  for  autumn  planting.  Stock  first-class.  Prices  reasonable.  Our  .atest  Catalogue 

mailedfree.  Write  for  it  to-dayl  T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  Cornwall.  N.  Y. 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN, 

Market  Garden  Questions.— 1.  How  Is 
Holt’s  Mammoth  sage  best  propagated?  2. 
What  is  the  best  method  of  combating  the 
green  Cabbage  worm?  3.  What  is  the 
cause  of  cucumber  vines  wilting  and  dying 
in  two  or  three  days?  Cucumbers  are  just 
ready  to  use  and  vines  seem  vigorous. 
Stockport.  O.  H.  B. 

1.  Sow  in  drills  30  to  33  incites  apart. 
This  would  be  for  field  culture,  and 
admit  of  working  one  way  with  a  horse. 
Two  feet  apart  would  answer  for  gar¬ 
den  work.  It  requires  very  rich  soil 
and  frequent  culture.  Sow  early  in 
Spring  if  desired  to  get  a  crop  the  first 
year.  I  would  not  hesitate  to  sow  now, 
but  of  course,  would  expect  no  crop  this 
year.  The  crop  is  easy  to  grow,  and 
will  produce  a  good  stand  the  first  year 
when  sown  early.  Sow  and  cultivate 
as  above  (four  to  five  pounds  of  seed  to 
the  acre)  and  thin  the  plants  to  16 
inches  in  the  rows.  Cut  the  leaves  and 
tender  shoots  just  as  it  begins  to  blos¬ 
som,  tie  in  small  bunches  and  dry  as 
quickly  as  possible  in  the  shade.  Dry¬ 
ing  in  the  sun  discolors  it  and  injures 
the  commercial  value.  It  is  perennial, 
ard  the  bunches  may  be  divided  the 
second  Spring.  With  good  culture,  it 
will  produce  paying  crops  for  three 
years,  but  should  then  be  resown. 

2.  As  a  rule  the  Cabbage  worm  is 
far  more  troublesome  in  small  patches 
of  cabbage,  than  upon  larger  acres, 
and  many  large  growers  use  very  little 
cf  anything.  Paris-green,  one  pound 
to  150  gallons  of  water,  is  very  effectual 
until  heads  are  one-quarter  or  one-third 
grown.  Some  growers  use  it  even  lon¬ 
ger  than  this,  but  I  would  not.  Salt 
and  wood  ashes,  one  part  of  the  for¬ 
mer  to  two  parts  of  the  latter  sprinkled 
on  while  plants  are  wet  with  dew  or 
rain,  is  a  good  remedy.  Tobacco  dust 
sprinkled  on  as  above,  will  also  oo  the^ 
work.  Hellebore,  one  ounce  to  five  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  sprayed  on  is  also  effec¬ 
tual.  Any  of  the  above  remedies  will 
hold  the  worms  in  check  quite  success¬ 
fully. 

3.  Examine  the  vines  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  and  also  the  roots. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  the  Cucumber 
beetles  are  working  below  the  surface. 
If  they  are  found  there,  remove  the 
soil  carefully  from  around  the  stems, 
and  sprinkle  liberally  with  sulphur  or 
tobacco  dust.  I  find  either  is  good.  I 
have  never  known  the  stinkbugs  to 
work  on  cucumber  vines,  but  know  of 
no  reason  why  they  would  not.  If  they 
are  causing  the  mischief,  they  will  us¬ 
ually  be  found  on  the  under  side  of  the 
vines,  where  they  puncture  the  stalk 
with  their  drill-like  snout  and  suck 
the  sap.  The  most  effective  remedy  is 
to  hunt  and  destroy  them,  or  they  may 
be  trapped  by  placing  shingles  or  pieces 
of  board  near  the  hills.  Late  in  the 
afternoon,  they  will  leave  the  vines  and 
hide  under  these  traps,  where  they  may 
bo  easily  gathered  and  destroyed  early 
ia  the  morning.  They  will  destroy  a 
vigorous  hill  of  squashes  in  a  few  hours’ 
time,  and  for  want  of  better  they  may 
bo  at  the  cucumbers.  There  is  no  tell¬ 
ing  what  rascality  they  will  do.  Below, 

I  give  a  remedy  which  is  said  to  be  a 
sure  preventive.  I  do  not  guarantee  it, 
as  I  have  not  yet  tried  it,  but  shall  do 
so  when  they  begin  to  work  on  the  late 
cucumbers:  Boil  one  pound  of  quassia 
chips  in  one  gallon  of  water  until  the 
strength  is  well  extracted,  say  one  hour. 
Stiain  off  and  add  one-half  pound  of 
sulphur,  and  add  water  to  make  five 
gallons  of  the  mixture.  This  sprayed 
upon  the  vines  and  the  ground  close  to 
the  hills  is  said  to  be  a  sure  preventive 
against  the  ravages  of  either  the  stink- 
bug  or  Cucumber  beetle.  There  is  a 
chance  than  your  vines  may  be  affected 
Wih  blight  which,  in  some  localities  is 
very  destructive  to  nearly  all  vine 
crops.  If  so,  Bordeaux  Mixture  is  the 
ouly  known  remedy.  Full  strength 
would  be  rather  strong  for  such  crops, 
and  four  pounds  of  copper  sulphate 
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and  four  of  lime  to  45  gallons  of  water 
would  be  strong  enough.  If  no  bugs 
or  beetles  as  above  referred  to  are 
found,  then  there  is  a  strong  chance 
that  the  blight  is  getting  in  its  work, 
r.ud  the  Bordeaux  would  better  be 
sprayed  on  every  few  days. 

Michigan.  J.  e.  morse. 


AIR  PRESSURE  FOR  WATER  TANKS 

Do  any  of  your  readers  know  of  any  way 
to  compress  air  by  means  of  a  windmill 
so  that  It  can  be  used  for  pumping  water 
when  the  wind  is  not  blowing?  e.  s.  h. 

Jeffersonville.  Ind. 

We  know  of  devices  using  compressed 
air  by  means  of  a  windmill,  but  have 
never  found  them  satisfactory  and  have 
not  adopted  any  of  them. 

Chicago,  Ill.  aermotor  go. 

We  have  never  heard  of  a  device  of 
the  kind  you  speak  of.  Nearly  every 
farmer  uses  a  fioat  valve  together  with 
a  regulator,  which  can  be  be  attached  to 
any  pump  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
filling  the  tank  and  then  letting  the  mill 
thrrfw  itself  out  of  gear  when  the  tank 
is  full.  There  is  also  what  is  known  as 
a  regulator  pump  that  can  be  used  for 
the  same  purpose.  We  hardly  think  that 
a  device  of  that  kind  would  be  of  much 
use  for  the  reason  that  the  regulator 
pumps  and  regulators  in  connection  with 
the  fioat  valves  accomplish  practically 
the  same  purpose. 

BURKE-BOLLMEYER  MFO.  00. 

Wauseon,  O. 

We  have  not  had  any  experience  in 
this  line.  We  prefer  to  rely  upon  ele¬ 
vated  tanks  upon  substructures  giving 
direct  and  unfailing  pressure  according 
to  elevation.  A  pneumatic  tank  outfit 
seems  a  very  attractive  arrangement  for 
a  small  private  water  supply;  but  as  we 
have  mentioned,  we  do  not  place  the 
same  reliability  in  it  that  we  do  in  an 
elevated  tank,  and  for  that  reason  we  do 
not  push  its  sale,  although  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  it  at  any  time.  The 
idea  is  to  pump  water  into  a  steel  or 
iron  tank  against  the  pressure  of  air  in 
tank  and  the  water  is  then  drawn  direct¬ 
ly  from  this  tank  at  different  points  of 
discharge.  The  pump  is  only  operated 
for  pumping  water  into  the  tank  against 
the  pressure  of  the  air,  as  above  men¬ 
tioned.  STOVER  MPG.  CO. 

Freeport,  Ill. 


cover  crop,  or  must  clover  be  sown  right 
away? 

Ans. — Crimson  clover  may  be  seeded 
as  late  as  August  15,  but  on  the  whole 
we  would  not  advise  you  to  sow  it.  There 
are  some  reports  of  success  with  Crimson 
even  farther  north  than  you  are,  but  we 
consider  that  the  risk  is  too  great  You 
will  probably  obtain  a  good  Fall  growth, 
but  the  chances  would  be  against  your 
seeing  much  of  the  clover  in  the  Spring. 
We  use  12  pounds  of  Crimson  clover 
seed  per  acre.  In  your  latitude  we  would 
prefer  to  take  chances  with  the  Mam¬ 
moth  clover. 


Good  Strawberries.— We  have  tested  a 
large  number  of  varieties  of  strawberries 
this  season,  and  have  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  only  two  kinds  are  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  berry  field.  These  are  Sample 
and  Glen  Mary.  Rough  Rider,  for  which 
so  much  is  claimed  as  a  late  berry,  is  not 
as  late  as  Sample.  We  are  picking  two 
quarts  of  Sample  where  we  can  only  get 
one  of  Rough  Rider.  The  berries  of  the 
first  are  rarely  misshapen,  while  the  latter 
grows  in  all  imaginable  shapes.  It  is  the 
most  misshapen  berry  I  ever  saw.  Out¬ 
side  of  Sample,  Glen  Mary  is  the  only  one 
that  has  kept  its  size  to  the  end.  The 
Bubach  rotted  very  badly,  owing  to  the  con¬ 
tinued  wet  weather.  The  severe  drought 
all  through  May  ruined  crops  on  light  soil, 
but  on  heavy  or  low-lying  soil  a  good  fair 
crop  was  obtained.  j.  m. 

Port  Jervis,  N.  T. 

Tales  from  Wonderland,  by  Rudolph 
Baumbach;  translated  by  Helen  B.  Dole. 
This  book  contains  eight  fairy  stories  of 
the  Thuringia n  forests,  adapted  for  chil¬ 
dren  In  the  third  reader.  The  stories  are 
charmingly  told,  with  a  strong  appeal  to 
the  childish  Imagination.  This  would  be 
an  attractive  little  gift  book  for  a  child 
aged  from  six  to  10.  Published  by  A. 
Lovell  &  Co.,  New  York;  cloth,  122  pages; 
price  30  cents. 


Farm  Wagon  only  8!31.95. 

In  order  to  Introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels  with 
Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Company, 
Quincy,  Ill.,  have  placed  upon  the  market  a  Farmer’s 
Handy  Wagon,  that  is  only  25  inches  high,  fitted 
with  21  and  30  inch  wheels  with  4-lnch  tire,  and 
sold  for  only  $21.95. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  the  best  material  through¬ 
out,  and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set  of 
new  wheeis,  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  yean^  Cat¬ 
alogue  giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed  upon 
application  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Co., 
Quincy,  Ill.,  who  also  will  furnish  metal  wheels 
at  low  prices  made  any  size  and  width  of  tire  to  fit 
any  axle. 


For  Sale — Steel  Fencing. 

Ten  cents  per  rod.  Write  for  description  and  sample. 
ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PAGE  12-BAR,  58-INGH  FENCE 

comes  pretty  near  being  the  perfect  farm  fence, 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO„  Adrian,  Mich, 


THE  HESSLER  IS  THE  BEST. 

Price, 

$1  EaCH, 


Rural  Mail  Box. 


Discount  Dozer, 
Lots. 

Simple,  Durable, 
Economical. 
Round,  Strong, 
Heavy. 
Lowest  In  price, 
highest  In  quali¬ 
ty.  A  sample  best 
evidence.  Beap- 
proved  Jan.  25th, 
1903.  Circulars 


sent  free.  Orders  promptly  shipped.  We  sell  direct 
to  the  farmer.  H.  E.  HESSLER  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


“Everybody  knows,  or 
should  know,  of  the  old 
reliable  Blizzard.  The 
Original  successful 

Cutter  and 
Shredder^ 

with  wind  Elevator.  Justthink, 
It  does  everything,  cuts  hay, 
straw,  ensilage,  shreds  fodder, 
and  fills  any  heighth  siio. 
Remember  one  and  the  same 
machine  does  it  all.  Sold  on 
full  guarantee.  Write  today  for  catalogue,  etc. 

JOSEPH  DICK  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

Box  69,  CANTON,  OHIO. 


THE  BREAK  DOWN 

is  usually  In  the  wheel.  They  receive  the  strain  and 
wear.  They  dry  out.  spokes  and  feloes  rot,  tires 
come  loose.  Get  the  service  out  of  wheels  you  do 
out  of  gears  by  using 

Electric  Metal  Wheels. 

You  have  a  wagon  for  a  life 
time.  Electrics  are  the  staunch¬ 
est,  tightest,  easiest  running 
wheels  made.  Straight  or  stag¬ 
gered  oval  steel  spokes,  cast  in 
the  hub.hot  ri  vejted  in  tjre.  Broad 
tires,  no  rutting,  light  draft,  any 
height,  fit  any  wagon. 

Write  for  tree  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  on  Electric  Wheels  and 
Handy  Wagons. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO., 

Box  88,  Quincy,  Ills. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largeat  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  COr 

HAVANA,  ILL 


It  is  very  practical  to  use  air  pressure 
in  tanks  so  there  may  be  a  good  supply 
of  water  when  the  mill  is  shut  off.  The 
air  and  water  are  forced  into  the  tank 
and  the  pressure  of  the  air  will  give  a 
good  force  to  the  water  at  all  times,  or 
until  the  air  forces  its  way  into  the  body 
of  the  water,  which  will  take  some  days. 
This  can  easily  be  determined  as  the 
water  will  present  a  milky  appearance 
when  the  air  has  forced  itself  into  the 
water,  but  on  drawing  water  supply 
from  the  tank  it  will  soon  clear  itself 
as  the  air  bubbles  disappear.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  such  water  is  very  health¬ 
ful  and  that  it  gives  the  best  domestic 
supply  known,  not  to  speak  of  the  fire 
protection.  This  plan  is  very  practical 
and  largely  used  by  us  at  the  present 

time.  PERKINS  WINDMILL  CO. 

Mishawaka.  Ind. 


Crimson  Clover  in  Northern  New  York. 

H.  T.  8.,  Jay,  N.  Y.— Our  strawberry  crop 
in  northern  New  York  is  a  complete  fail¬ 
ure  owing  to  the  warm  March  weather 
which  started  early  Spring  growth  in  time 
to  be  killed  by  the  April  and  May  freezes. 
Is  it  too  late  to  turn  under  the  strawberry 
plants  and  sow  Crimson  clover  in  this 
northern  section?  Will  the  clover  get  a 
start  sufficiently  to  be  turned  under  next 
Spring  and  set  out  plants?  If  Crimson 
clover  will  not  answer  how  so  late  in  the 
season  would  Mammoth  clover  do?  That 
I  can  get  here  in  town;  the  Crimson  would 
be  obliged  to  send  away  for  some  distance. 
How  much  clover  will  it  need  to  the  acre? 
Could  I  wait  later  in  the  season,  so  I  could 
take  plants  from  strawberry  bed  before 
plowing  under  and  then  sow  clover  for 


Make  an  Early  Season  Hi 


u.sing  our  AGRICULTURAL  DRAIN 
E.  Everyman  of  exi)erience  knows  that 
that  is  tile  drained  may  be  worked  weeks 
is  undraiiied.  We  make  all  kinds  of  tile  and 

_  .  _  _  .’ressed  Brick,  Fire  Brick,  Chimney 

Tops,  Flues,  Encaustic  Side  Walks,  etc.  Write  for  what 
you  want.  JOHN  H.  JACKSONy  Third  Ave.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


in  advance  of  that 


_  -  which  is 

Sewer  Pipe,  Red  Pr^ 


New  York  State  Fair 

Syracuse,  September  T  to  12,  1903. 
$60,000  in  Premiums  and  Purses. 

It  will  be  the  Best  and  Largest  Agricultural  Exhibition  ever  given  in  the  State. 
More  cash  offered  than  formerly.  The  number  of  classes  in  all  departments  have  been 
increased. 

Live  Stock  Exhibit 

promises  to  be  larger  than  ever.  New  classes  have  been  added  in  the  Cattle,  and  Swine 
Departments.  Full  classification  for 

Poultry,  Pigeons  and  Pet  Stock 

The  increased  Interest  and  cash  offered  in  this  Department  promise  one  of  the  Best 
Poultry  Exhibits  ever  held  in  the  States. 

The  Implement  Display 

Will  exceed  the  unusual  large  exhibit  of  last  year.  A  new  dock  and  increased  unload¬ 
ing  facilities  have  been  provided  for  the  quick  and  safe  unloading  of  machinery.  Special 
care  will  be  given  to  locating  the  Machinery  Exhibit  in  advantageous  positions. 

The  Domestic  Department 

will  interest  the  ladies.  More  classes  than  formerly  have  been  added  this  year  to  this 
department  bringing  it  up  to  date.  To  appreciate  the  additions  made,  a  copy  of  the  prize 
list  should  be  secured  at  once. 

Farm  Produce 

will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  of  the  Fair.  Owing  to  the  large  increase  in 
classes  added  this  year,  an  unusual  line  exhibit  may  be  expected.  Send  for  prize  list  and 
note  the  changes. 

Dairy  Exhibit 

More  money  than  ever  w'ill  be  offered  in  this  department.  Several  new  classes  in  Cheese 
have  been  added,  insuring  a  larger  exhibit  than  the  fine  one  of  last  year. 


Fruit  and  Flowers 


New  classes 


will  interest  everybody,  as  an  unusual  fine  display  will  be  seen  this  year, 
have  been  added  in  this  Department. 

Entries  in  the  Live  Stock  Department  close  August  8th,  in  all  other  Departments, 
August  31st,  except  Machinery,  which  closes  on  September  7th.  Send  for  prize  list. 

S.  C.  SHAVER,  Secretary,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

TUOl  Hi.K  KKOM  Pl.A.NT  LTCK. — It  IS  lO’lg 
sir.'ce  the  scourge  of  outdoor  aphids  or 
plant  lice  has  been  so  severe  and  wide¬ 
spread.  The  young  growth  on  a  great 
variety  of  woody  plants  as  well  as  nur¬ 
sery,  orcharJ  and  forest  trees  has  been 
overrun,  checking  development  and  in 
too  many  instances  killing  rff  foilage  and 
tender  tips.  Accounts  of  the  unusual 
abundance  of  these  never-failing  pests 
come  from  all  localities  affected  by  the 
.May  drought.  Remedial  measures,  such 
as  spraying  or  dipping  badly  infested 
branches  in  soap  solutions,  kerosene 
emulsion  and  tobacco  infusions  are  gen  ¬ 
erally  reported  as  less  efficient  than 
heretofore,  owing  to  unusually  favorable 
conditions  for  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
lice. 

H.vrd  to  Fight. — These  frail  little 
creatures  are  endowed  with  such  mar¬ 
velous  powers  of  propagation  that  only 
the  most  vigilant  means  can  limit  their 
ravages  when  once  a  foothold  is  gained. 
Ordinarily  cold  and  dashing  rains  scat¬ 
ter  the  pests  before  great  harm  is  done, 
lut  this  season  they  have  had  things 
mostly  their  own  way,  while  the  affect- 
eu  plants  were  further  checked  and 
weakened  by  lack  of  growing  moisture. 
The  ability  of  adult  plant  lice  to  pro¬ 
duce  live  young  for  long  periods  without 
recourse  to  egg  fertilization  enables 
them  to  tide  over  every  adverse  condi¬ 
tions,  since  if  only  an  individual  escapes 
ir  a  colony  subjected  to  searching  in¬ 
secticides,  increase  promptly  begins, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  plague  is  as  bad 
as  before.  Over  100  successive  genera¬ 
tions  of  aphids  have  been  reared  in  a 
greenhouse  without  the  appearance  of 
eggs  or  male  forms,  yet  if  the  food  sup¬ 
ply  cease  or  the  temperature  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  lowered  the  sexual  method  of 
reproduction  at  once  appears,  and  eggs 
capable  of  remaining  dormant  until  the 
next  favorable  period  is  reached  are 
quickly  produced.  Aphids  do  not  appear 
tr.  grow'  immune  to  insecticides  even 
after  countless  generations  of  exposure. 
The  louse  that  gets  the  poison  promptly 
succumbs,  yet  enough  always  escape  to 
keep  up  the  supply.  We  know  glass¬ 
houses  that  have  been  regularly  fumi¬ 
gated  twice  a  week  with  tobacco  for  35 
years.  One  is  rarely  able  to  find  an 
aphis  during  the  three  or  four  days’  in¬ 
terval  between  “smokes,”  but  if  a  single 
fumigation  is  omitted  in  a  given  house 
they  appear  in  hordes.  Some  efficient 
extracts  of  tobacco  are  now  in  use,  by 
which  the  insecticide  effect  is  pi-eserved 
while  the  ordinary  objections  of  fumi¬ 
gation  are  avoided.  The  practical  con¬ 
trol  of  insect  pests  under  glass  may  be 
considered  as  fairly  well  worked  out 
where  intelligently  applied,  but  outside 
they  are  often  exceedingly  difficult  to 
combat.  Whale-oil  soap  solution,  about 
tour  ounces  soap  to  the  gallon  of  water 
1  igorously  sprayed  at  all  affected  points, 
is  very  serviceable,  but  not  lasting.  To¬ 
bacco  infusion,  made  by  steeping  or  boil¬ 
ing  one  pound  of  stems  in  a  gallon  of 
water,  is  often  quite  effective.  Among 
proprietary  remedies  Sulpho-tobacco 
soap  holds  a  secure  place,  but  the  pene¬ 
trating  odor  given  out  when  used  with 
brass  implements  is  far  from  agreeable. 
Tobacco  dust  made  by  grinding  tne 
refuse  stems  from  cigar  factories  is 
valuable  when  freely  applied.  There  is 
little  use  in  blowing  it  on  lightly — the 
application  should  be  sufficiently  heavy 
to  cover  the  infested  portions  of  the 
plant's.  Tips  of  young  orchard  trees 
may  be  as  effectually  dipped  or  rolled 
in  tobacco  dust  as  in  liquid,  and  such 
applications  usually  clear  off  the  pests 
from  the  treated  parts.  Good  tobacco 
dust  costs  about  two  cents  a  pound  in 
quantity  and  five  cents  in  small  lots. 
It  is  harmless  to  plants  and  has  consi¬ 
derable  fertilizing  value. 

Some  New  S'liiawberries. — Eccentric 
v/eather  since  early  Spring  bore  hard 
or.  the  development  of  strawberries,  and 
the  result  was  generally  undersized 
plants  and  scant  crops  of  berries,  some 
of  good  size  and  fiavor.  The  conditions 
ar^'  best  described  by  saying  that  eight 
weeks  of  absolute  drought,  commencing 
with  the  first  blooms,  was  followed  by 
f(Mir  weeks  of  almost  continuous  rain. 


the  temperature  being  unresaonably  low 
most  of  the  time.  No  record-breaking 
yields  could  be  expected,  but  varietal 
weakness  would  be  quite  certainly 
bionght  out.  Our  trial  plot  was  well  cul¬ 
tivated  and  fertilized  with  reliable 
( hemicals  last  Fall.  The  plants  went 
into  Winter  quarters  apparently  strong 
and  well  set  with  fruit  crowns.  They 
came  through  all  right  under  a  light 
mulch  of  marsh  hay  and  Gladiolusstalks. 
A  sharp  freeze  at  the  beginning  of  May 
injured  bloom's  on  most  varieties,  but 
the  dry,  cool  weather  that  followed  had 
most  to  do  with  the  small  yields.  The 
rains  at  the  end  of  the  season  favored 
tne  later  kinds  as  regards  size  but  gen- 
.lerally  impaired  the  fiavor. 

Pkksii)e.nt  (Pistillate). — Thos.  R. 
Hunt,  I-^mbertville,  N.  J.  Original 
plants  received  August.  1901.  Runners 
t^ransplanted  August,  1902.  Early  blooms 
blackened  by  frost  but  late  clusters 
promptly  followed.  Plants  large  and 
vigorous  with  broad,  dark  green  foliage. 
Berries  conical,  often  blunt  oval,  very 
bright  crimson,  firm  and  glossy,  fiesh 
v/hite  or  slightly  colored;  quality  not 
high  but  juicy  and  agreeable.  Mid¬ 
season  to  late.  The  old  plants  bore  well 
and  brought  every  berry  to  perfection. 
The  young  ones  produced  many  beauti- 
lul  trusses.  The  berries  average  very 
large  in  size  and  are  remarkably  showy 
in  the  box.  They  are  held  up  on  long, 
sturdy  peduncles  and  are  easy  to  gather. 
Productive  in  our  light  soil  but  prob¬ 
ably  better  adapted  to  rich  loam. 

A.\rwELL  (Pistillate). — Thos.  R.  Hunt 
Lambertville,  N.  J.  Received  August, 
1901.  Strong  vigorous  grower,  quite 
productive.  Berries  large,  conical  with 
a  broad  calyx;  dark  crimson  in  color; 
quality  very  good,  some  specimens  quite 
sweet.  Hardly  firm  enough  for  long 
shipments.  Resembles  Nic  Ohmer,  but 
is  a  better  variety  here. 

Hunt’s  No.  7  (Staminate). — Thos.  R. 
Hunt,  Lambertville,  N.  J.  Received  with 
the  above.  Plants  less  rampant  than 
the  preceding  two  varieties,  berriet 
large,  deep  crimson;  quality  above  me¬ 
dium;  firm,  productive  and  showy. 

Seedlino  (Staminate) — Elias  Wheel¬ 
er,  Berlin,  Mass.  Received  May  22,  1902. 
Gcod  dark  foliage,  makes  many  run¬ 
ners.  Produced  some  very  large  heart- 
shaped,  bright  crimson  berries  of  ex¬ 
cellent  fiavor  and  a  greac  number  of 
small  ones  of  the  same  character.  Quito 
hardy  and  productive,  but  .scarcely  uni¬ 
form  enough  for  market. 

Seedling  (Staminate). — W.  Rapp, 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.  Received  April  15, 

1901.  Another  deep  crimson  strawberry 
of  really  good  table  quality.  Short  and 
sturdy  foliage.  Productive,  but  lacks 
uniformity  in  size.  First  pickings  large; 
good,  regular  conical  form,  later  ruus 
to  nubbins. 

Seedling  No.  5  (Pistillate).— B.  King, 
Tewksbury,  Mass.  Received  June  14, 

1902.  Makes  vigorous  growth,  foilage 
long,  loose,  rather  light-colored.  Sets 
art  immense  truss  of  berries,  many  of 
which  failed  to  develop.  First  pickings 
were  large,  light  crimson,  and  of  good 
conical  forms.  Quality  rather  soft  and 
acid.  Under  stimulating  culture  this 
variety  may  yield  large  crops  for  near 
markets. 

Dr.  Van  Fleet  (Staminate). — J.  H. 
Black,  Son  &  Co.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 
Received  May  10,  1901.  For  reasons  the 
writer  may  not  criticise  the  Messrs. 
Black  have  named  this  variety  as  above. 
A  strong,  rugged  plant  not  inclined  to 
make  runners  freely.  Foilage  broad  and 
dark.  Berries  large,  broadly  conical, 
very  dark  crimson  with  dark  red,  meaty 
flesh.  Quality  rich  'subacid,  resembling 
Marshall.  Quite  productive,  but  few 
berries  reached  perfect  maturity,  as  the 
birds  appeared  to  prefer  them  to  all 
others. 

Granville  (Pistillate).— A.  M.  Nich¬ 
ols,  Granville,  O.  Received  April  16, 
1902.  Plant  vigorous  but  particularly 
sensitive  to  drought.  Most  of  the  ber¬ 
ries  failed  to  reach  good  size,  but  those 
developed  after  the  rains  were  large, 
regularly  oval  in  form,  glossy  dark  crim¬ 
son  color  and  firm  in  texture.  The  flavor 
is  agreeably  acid.  Would  make  a  good 
canning  or  shipping  berry  on  account 
of  its  firm  substance. 

A  Cool-Blooded  Sthawberry. — The 
variety  most  benefited  by  wet  and  cool 
weather  while  ripening  is  Nettie,  sent 
rc  in  1900  by  Jos.  Black,  Son  &  Co., 
Hightstown,  N.  J.  It  uniformly  bears 
more  large  berries  here  than  any  kind 
we  have  yet  tried,  but  they  are  rather 
soft,  sour  and  pale,  though  coloring  uni¬ 
formly.  The  last  two  seasons  they  were 
scalded  to  some  extent  by  hot  sun.  The 
sun  did  not  get  a  chance  at  the  berries 
this  year,  enabling  them  to  reach  per- 
Petion.  They  are  great  box-fillers,  and 
for  table  use  in  connection  with  higher 
flavored  kinds  they  were  very  attractive. 

W.  V.  F. 


Lean 
Pastures, 
Lean  Cattle. 

Gra.sse.s  need 


])lenty  of  l^otash. 
Top  dress  annually 
with  a  fertilizer  con¬ 


taining 


POTASH. 

and  note  the  rich  past¬ 
ure  and  fat  cattle  that 
result. 

“  P'armers’  Guide,”  a 
hook  of  ours,  tells  about 
( Irass  Growing:  and 
Cultivation.  We  mail 
it  free  to  farmers. 

GERMAN  KALI 
WORKS. 

93  Nassau  St. 

New  York. 


CORN  HARVESTING 


Done — 
Fanter, 
Easter, 
Okcaper 


by  uBinB  the  BADGER  CORN  IIARVESTERthan  by 
any  other  known  method.  Do  not  wait,  inveetiaate 
nowf  Addrees  I.  Z.  MERRIAM,  Whitewater,  Wls. 


THE  KING  OF  HARROWS 


CLARK’S  S  CUTAWAY 


.Makes  plant  food  quick  of  toughe.st  sod.  Perfect 
connection  with  subsoil  water.  May  23,  l‘.K)3.  in  the 
drouKlit,  no  rain  for  forty  days,  cold,  bad  every  way. 
Clark’s  jjrass  field  will  now  cut  two  tons  to  the  acre; 
July  1  will  surely  cut  11  ve.  If  you  doubt  it  come  and  see 
sE.N'i)  roil  niict'i.AKs. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  Higganum,  Conn. 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines. 

Organize  an  exchange  In  your 
community.  Full  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 

152  St,  Clair  Street, 

C-  N.  301.  CLKVELAND,  O. 


WORK  ONE  HORSE 


Others  for  otlier  farm  work. 


and  save  the 


You  can  do  it  if  you  use  the 


RED  RIPPER  HAY  PRESS. 

fnftd0  to  we\(fh  75  to  150lbt.  desired.  CstAlog;  No.  442  will  deo,  i 
onstrate  to  jou  tbotthe  Rod  Ripper  costs  lest  than  other  haj  presses  I 
and  docs  more  work.  Distributing  points.  Baititnore,  Memphis, Cincln*  I 
nati.  Address  SIKES  MFC.  CO.,  Helena,  Ceorpla.  | 


CHAMPION  Hav  Balers 

It  Wanting  a  Hay  Press,  Address 

Famous  mfg.  co.easi  chicauo 

THE  FARMERS’  BANK  ACCOUNT.  ~ 

Has  received  more  additions  from  his  bean  crop 
for  four  years  than  from  any  other  crop.  It  pays 
to  care  well  fora  good  paying  crop.  The*‘Original 
Miller  Beau  Harvester,”  made  by  the  Le  Roy  Plow 
Co.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  never  fails  to  give  good  satis¬ 
faction.  It  has  led  all  competitors  for  2.5  years 
and  costs  no  more  than  Imitations.  The  Ix^st 
dealers  in  all  towns  handle  them. 

LE  ROY  PLOW  CO.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


HORSE  POWERS, 

THRASHERS  Wood 
and  CLEANERS  Saws 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  PIITTCDC 
Tread, Pat. Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  uUI  I  unO 

ELLISKEYSTONEAGR’LWORKS,Pottstown,Pa 

F.  Is  MAINE,  General  Agent,  WiUet,N.  Y. 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  andWheatlhrasher 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thraslier. 

Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Uye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  ami 
tie  it  again  In  perfect 
bundles.Can  bechanged 
in  llfteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  Send  for  catalogue  B  lo 
theGUANT-FKUUIS  CO.MPANY.  Troy,  N.  Y. 


WHITMAN’S 


NEW  PATENT 

FULL  CIRCLE 

STEEL 
BALING 

PRESS. 

Most  complete  line  in  America.  Victorious  and  in 
use  throughout  the  World.  Also  manufacture  a 
large  line  of  Farm  Machinery.  Warranted  superior 
to  any  in  use.  1^”  Send  for  Circulars  and  prices. 
WHITMAN  AOHICULTUBAL  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Uo- 


THE  “ELI 


King  of 
Balers. 


A  train  of  follow¬ 
ers,  but  no 
Proves  its 
ity  wherever 
Makes  tijfht  shapely 
loose  bundles,  works 
avoids  accidents  and  endures. 

pow0r,  a  macblM  of  spooial  foulurcs.  Write  for  free 


horse 


And 
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rower 


38  Stylet 


end  Sizet 


treinendouK 


emtAiogue. 


Collins  Plow  Co«,  1111  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  111. 


Bales  Hay,  Straw,  N/loss,  Husks, 

Resultsand durability  are  thefeatures  that  haveraade  Dederick 
Baling  Presses  so  famous.  Satisfaction  always  follows  their 
purchase.  Our  catalogue  illustrates  a  variety 
of  styles  covering  every  baling  need.  You’ll 
know  how  to  buy  to  best  advantage  if  you 
get  a  copy.  It  is  free.  Send  for  It  to-day. 


Cotton, 

IVool. 


Dederick’s  Circle  Press 


IH  an  all  rnxind  machine 
for  all  bal¬ 
ing  pur¬ 
poses.  Re¬ 
quires  50 
j^r  cent 
lt'>8  draft 

aijy  other  full  circle  prcs».  P.  K.  Dederlck’s  Sons,  li  Tiroli  St.,  Alban  J,  H. 


CLIMAX  ENSILAGE  m  FODDER  CUnEDS 

Cl  JMAX  Cutters  are  the  latest  development  in  Ensilag 
Machinery.  They  cut  and  deliver  the  silage  at  one 
operation.  They  require  less  power  to  operate  thau 
any  other.  They  are  strong.  They  are  simple  in  con¬ 
struction  and  liave  few  wearing  parts.  Kepairs  hill  is 
light.  Absolutely  guaranteed.  Cutting  device  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  best.  You  will  save  time,  trouble,  and  worry 
by  getting  the  CLIMAX.  Write  for  our  catalogue— it’s 
free. 

“The  Complete  Machine.” 

WARSAW-WILKINSON  CO., 
WARSAW,  N.  Y. 


r’”'  “nillfl”  Ensilage  Cutters 

Buy  uniu  you  buy  Satisfaction. 

Our  absolute  guarantee  goes  with  this,  our  New  ‘‘Ohio” 
Self  Feed  Ensilage  Cutter  and  New  Metal  Bucket  Swivel 
Carrier.  It  is  made  to  be  the  best  thing  of  its  kind  procur¬ 
able.  Self-feed  increases  capacity  33)4/6  and  saves  75^ 
labor  feeding. 

Means 

liniU  Greatest  Capacity, 
V  Least  Power  Required. 

TKe  man  who  owns  one  says  so.  All  sizes,  ii  to 
in.  Profit  by  the  experience  of  others  and  get  the  best. 
.Shredder  blades  to  fit  all  sizes.  1903  “Ohio”  Blowers 
are  powerful  machines.  Write  today.  Latest  illustrated 
catalog  free.  Modern  Silage  methods  10  cents.  Established  1854. 

THE  SILVER  MFC.  CO.,  SALEM,  OHIO. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Farm  Notes.— The  rains  kept  up  until 
July  1.  Then  we  actually  had  a  day  with¬ 
out  a  shower.  This  day  found  about  three 
tons  of  clover  hay  on  the  ground.  It  had 
been  well  washed  by  rain  after  rain,  but 
we  got  it  under  cover  at  last,  though  it 
looks  like  poor  stuff.  Almost  anything  in 
the  way  of  fodder  will  be  useful  next  Win¬ 
ter.  for  my  neighbors  are  already  talking 
about  $30  hay.  I  am  glad  now  that  we  cut 


the  rye  early  and  cured  it  for  fodder.  The 
storms  have  whipped  and  beaten  the  ripe 
rye  so  that  there  is  hardly  a  good  field  in 
our  county.  What  we  shall  do  with  the 
rest  of  our  grass  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is 
now  ripe  and  getting  hard.  For  best  re¬ 
sults  it  should  have  been  cut  10  days  ago, 
but  the  rains  would  have  ruined  it.  We 
are  hopeful  now  for  better  hay  weather 
and  the  grass  is  so  ripe  that  less  sun  will 
be  required  to  cure  it.  We  actually  had 
three  days  without  a  rain,  though  there 
were  two  showers.  One  was  Sunday  and 
the  other  July  4.  This  sunshine,  like  the 
rain,  came  upon  just  and  unjust  alike,  and 
some  of  the  unjust  tried  Sunday  working 

in  order  to  utilize  the  sun . The 

boys  finally  planted  that  cornfield  on  July 
j.  I  didn’t  like  the  way  they  covered  some 
of  the  seed,  and  so  on  the  “Glorious 
Fourth”  I  went  all  over  the  field  with  the 
Acme.  In  order  to  give  this  job  something 
of  the  dignity  of  a  “celebration”  we  made 
a  picnic  out  of  it.  The  field  is  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  west  of  the  farm— far  beyond  the 
woods.  All  the  young  folks  piled  aboard 
the  wagon  and  went  along.  While  I  har¬ 
rowed  with  Frank  and  the  “Bird”  the 
little  folks  sat  on  the  stone  wall  and  fired 
off  two  packs  of  fire  crackers  and  played 
Indian.  By  turns  they  rode  around  with 
me  on  the  Acme,  but  it  was  tough  riding, 
for  the  field  is  rough  and  stony.  This  is 
one  of  my  old  “loafer”  fields  where  the 
woods  have  been  trying  to  crowd  in  and 
blot  out  all  signs  of  man’s  labor.  It  might 
have  been  well  to  let  the  field  go  back  to 
the  forest,  but  I  made  up  my  mind  I  would 
save  it.  One  year  we  had  cow  peas  and 
another  year  rye,  and  now  after  much 
tribulation  we  have  it  in  corn.  This  Fall 
it  will  be  planted  to  apple  trees.  But 
July  3  is  all  out  of  season  for  corn,  they 
tell  us.  Why.  May  20  is  the  proper  time 
for  planting.  1  believe  our  yellow  flint  will 
give  us  grain  this  year!  We  shall  fertilize 
it  well,  give  good  cultivation  and  apply  a 
little  lime  around  the  hills  during  the  last 
of  August.  That  will  hasten  the  ripening. 
In  other  words,  we  will  do  our  part,  and 
we  think  we  have  the  corn  that  will  back 
us  up.  As  for  fodder  corn,  we  shall  keep 
on  planting  that  all  through  July,  ’ihe 
frost  holds  off  well  on  our  hills,  and 
usually  'corn  can  stand  till  October  1. 
Mind  you — I  am  not  advocating  late  plant¬ 
ing  of  corn  as  general  advice.  June  ought 
to  be  the  best  month  for  corn  to  grow  in, 
but  that  was  out  of  the  question  this  year, 

and  we  must  do  the  best  we  can . 

When  the  sun  finally  popped  out  for  a  few 


days  early  in  July  it  was  a  hard  problem 
to  decide  what  to  do.  I  have  no  doubt 
many  farmers  were  in  much  the  same  sit¬ 
uation.  We  had  nearly  10  acres  of  grass 
to  cut,  corn  and  potatoes  to  be  cultivated, 
strawberries  full  of  weeds,  onions  alive 
with  “pusley,”  fodder  corn  to  plant  and 
a  dozen  other  things  pressing  all  at  once. 
The  sky  was  still  threatening,  and  I  did 
not  dare  get  down  much  grass  at  once. 
We  made  a  fair  team  out  of  Nellie  and 
Kate  and  even  drafted  in  old  Major  on  the 
cultivator.  The  boys  were  put  at  the 
weeds,  and  while  the  sun  lasted  we  made 
things  fly.  But  the  sun  didn’t  last  long 
enough.  Cultivating  in  wet  soil  is  poor 
business,  but  we  had  to  do  it,  for  the 
weeds  and  grass  were  hiding  the  corn. 
Just  what  the  outcome  will  be  cannot  now 
be  told.  As  I  write  the  sky  has  clouded 
again,  and  what  seems  like  a  long,  gentle 
rain  has  begun!  Do  we  need  it?  Well, 
hardly,  but  who  is  going  to  growl  about 
it? 


Fruit  Notes. — This  is  a  hard  season  for 
fruit  lovers.  The  strawberries  were  poor 
and  tough,  and  currants  and  cherries 
nearly  a  failure.  The  raspberries  are 
plentiful,  but  about  as  tasteless  as  wax 
and  sawdust,  until  the  few  days  of  sun 
put  a  little  character  into  them.  We  have 
a  new  seedling  blackcap  which  is  better 
than  any  other  variety  I  have  ever  tried. 
The  berries  are  very  large  and  juicy— 
quite  unlike  the  dry  seedy  fruit  we  often 
get . B.  M.  Stone,  of  Pennsylva¬ 

nia,  sent  me  samples  of  the  Missing  Link 
apple  so  that  we  might  have  baked  apples 
on  July  4!  Some  of  these  apples  were 
grown  in  1901.  They  were  still  firm,  but 
had  changed  in  color  to  a  dull  yellow.  ’Phe 
girls  baked  this  fruit,  but  we  voted  it 
rather  poor  stuff.  The  quality  was  dull 
and  lacking.  It  was  a  noveltj’^  to  eat 
sound  fruit  nearly  two  years  old,  but  we 
had  Red  Astrachans  off  our  own  trees  at 
the  same  time,  and  they  were  far  better 
than  any  Missing  Link  that  ever  com¬ 
pleted  the  chain.  We  had  apple  sauce 


from  our  own  fruit  on  July  4.  and  glad 
am  I  to  have  “sauce”  time  come  again! 
The  last  of  our  Russets  were  eaten  on  May 
16.  We  were  thus  48  days  out  of  365  with¬ 
out  home-grown  apples.  Another  year  I 
am  satisfied  that  I  can  keep  Russets  up 
to  June  1.  Will  it  pay  to  grow  Missing 
Link  or  other  low-quality  apples  to  fill  in 
the  30  odd  days  before  Red  Astrachan  and 
Yellow  Transparent  come  on?  I  think  so. 

Vegetables.- On  July  4  we  were  able  to 
help  ourselves  to  the  following  vegetables; 
Peas,  lettuce,  beets,  turnips,  spinach  and 
parsley.  The  Early  Fortune  potatoes  were 
large  enough  to  eat,  but  we  do  not  dig 
them,  since  they  are  not  more  than  half 
grown.  All  vegetables  are  poor  in  quality 
this  year.  The  cold,  cloudy  June  has  left 
them  dull  and  watery.  The  tomatoes  have 
made  a  surprising  growth.  They  are  on 
the  driest  soil  in  the  garden,  but  Philip 
dug  big  holes  and  filled  them  full  of  rich 
manure,  which  was  well  soaked  with 
water.  Dirt  was  put  on  top  of  this  and 
the  plants  set  out  well.  There  were  green 
tomatoes  as  large  as  one’s  fist  by  July  4, 
and  if  we  ever  get  any  sun  to  color  them 
we  shall  have  our  share.  The  transplanted 
onions  are  growing  slowly.  As  I  have 
pointed  out,  the  great  feature  of  this 
method  is  the  fact  that  you  are  able  thor¬ 
oughly  to  fit  the  soil  before  the  onions  are 
put  out.  Thus  you  kill  off  many  of  the 
weeds  without  the  slow  work  that  must 
be  done  when  the  onions  are  drilled.  In 
spite  of  the  long  rains  our  onions  show 
little  grass.  The  worst  weed  among  them 
is  purslane  or  “pusley”— most  of  which 
can  be  taken  out  with  a  narrow  hoe.  I 
hate  the  sight  of  this  “pusley.”  When  I 
was  a  boy  the  garden  was  full  of  it.  I 
spent  day  after  day  pulling  it,  and  then 
we  had  it  boiled  for  dinner  and  supper! 
It  always  tasted  to  me  like  a  boiled  “back¬ 
ache.”  I  happen  to  know  that  boiled  “pus¬ 
ley”  and  bread  and  butter  will  make  a 
balanced  ration  for  a  growing  boy,  yet, 
when  I  hear  some  well-fed  scientist  telling 
people  so  I  feel  like  making  him  eat  his 
own  ration— first  getting  down  on  his  knees 
to  pull  it  by  way  of  exercise.  It  is  won¬ 
derful  what  a  man  will  be  induced  to  do 
after  getting  on  his  knees  in  the  dirt! 

All  Sorts.— a  strip  of  land  around  the 
hoghouse  has  alway.s  been  an  eyesore.  'I'he 
ledge  comes  close  to  the  surface,  and  in 
dry  weather  the  soil  bakes  hard,  while  in 
\Yet  weather  it  is  thick  mud.  I  have  tried 
rape,  corn  and  sorghum  on  this  strip,  but 
none  has  proved  satisfactory.  This  year 
the  dry  May  baked  this  soil  .so  that  it  made 
a  disgraceful  appearance.  Then  the  rains 
began  to  wash  it  off  the  rock.  We  finally 
got  it  plowed,  and  on  July  1  we  gave  a 
thick  seeding  of  cow  peas  with  rather 
more  'iMmothy  seed  than  farmers  generally 
use.  The  peas  were  worked  in  with  the 
Acme  and  the  grass  with  the  weeder. 
The  cow  peas  were  up  in  about  50  hours! 

I  never  knew  the  peas  to  sprout  so  rapidly 
before.  Of  course  the  Timothy  has  not 
yet  been  heard  from,  and  to  tell  the  truth 
I  do  not  expect  a  good  seeding.  I  put  it 
in  with  the  cow  peas  more  to  see  what  it 
would  come  to.  If  it  were  possible  to  seed 
grass  with  cow  peas  we  could  shorten  a 
rotation,  but  where  the  cow  peas  grow  as 
they  ought  to  few  other  plants  have  any 
chattce.  I  have  scattered  Crimson  clover 
among  the  cow-pea  vines  in  August  with¬ 
out  even  scratching  the  ground,  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  fair  stand  of  clover— but  this  was 
largely  an  accident.  I  have  sown  rape, 
sorghum  and  corn  wth  cow  peas  but  never 
thought  that  we  got  as  much  from  the 
two  crops  combined  as  we  do  from  cow 

peas  alone . There  is  much  wet 

and  soggy  land  in  our  neighborhood,  and 
it  happens  that  this  year  much  of  it  was 
planted  in  corn.  I  think  many  of  our  farm¬ 
ers  figured  on  a  dry  season.  While  it  was 
Impossible  to  work  with  a  cultivator  some 
farmers  took  a  small  one-horse  plow  and 
turned  a  shallow  furrow  up  against  each 
side  of  the  corn  rows— making  the  furrows 
across  the  hillside  and  not  up  and  down, 
so  as  to  avoid  washing.  This  plan  has 
worked  well  in  most  cases,  since  the  plow 
opened  the  soil  and  helped  dry  it  out.  One 
trouble  with  corn  in  such  soggy  land  is 
that  no  air  can  get  to  the  roots,  and  plants 
need  air  the  same  as  a  man  does.  The 
deep  plowing  lets  the  air  in.  The  scientific 
men  sometimes  lay  down  a  cast-iron  rule 
about  cultivating  corn,  'i'hey  say  that  such 
cultivation  should  always  be  shallow.  1 
have  heard  a  good  farmer  say  that  he 
would  bring  suit  against  any  man  who  took 
a  plow  into  his  cornfield.  Our  farmers  who 
plowed  their  corn  on  wet  land  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  scientists,  but  they  did  a  very 
sensible  thing  when  they  plowed.  It 
would,  however,  have  been  a  senseless 
thing  had  they  used  the  plow  in  a  drought! 
it  all  depends  nu  whether  you  want  to 
save  water  or  drive  it  away.  .  .  .  Our 
hills  are  alive  with  Summer  boarders  just 
now.  You  see  them  everywhere,  and  how 
they  do  enjoy  the  water  that  trickles  out 
of  the  hills  and  the  pure  air  that  comes 
down  the  valley!  Hope  Farm  is  trying 
boaiding  house  in  a  .small  way.  We  have  a 
few  humans  to  fatten.  I  have  heard  that 
a  successful  landlord  should  be  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  Job,  Moses  and  John  L.  Sullivan, 
and  I  begin  to  believe  it.  However,  our 
boarders  are  ideal.  We  do  very  little  run¬ 
ning  after  them.  h.  w.  c. 


Seedling  Strawberry  Notes. 

For  the  last  three  or  four  years  we  have 
been  raising  seedling  strawberries,  and  I 
wish  you  could  have  seen  the  bed  that  fur¬ 
nished  us  berries  this  year.  There  were 
more  than  20  different  seedling  varieties  in 
it,  and  before  it  fruited,  the  housekeeper 
remarked  several  times  that  we  had  an 
experiment  on  our  hands  this  year,  and  it 
would  probably  be  all  experiment  and  a 
short  crop  of  strawberries.  When  the  ber¬ 
ries  began  to  ripen  she  concluded  we  had 
all  we  needed,  and  before  the  crop  was 
gone  she  was  beginning  to  wonder  if  they 
were  ever  going  to  stop.  It  would  be  a 
hard  task  to  select  20  named  varieties  and 
have  as  even  looking  a  bed,  and  one  that 
would  furnish  as  much  fruit.  If  they  have 
never  raised  any  seedling  strawberries  at 
Hope  Farm  they  ought  to  try  some  just  to 
interest  the  children,  if  nothing  more.  We 
find  the  older  people  here  get  quite  ex¬ 
cited  over  them,  watching  the  different 
plants  and  seeing  how  near  they  can  come 
to  telling  what  the  form  and  size  of  the 
berries  will  be  from  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  leaves  on  the  new  plants.  There  is  no 
fruit  that  varies  as  much  in  different  lo¬ 
calities  as  the  strawberry,  and  we  always 
had  an  Idea  that  the  best  strawberry  for 
any  locality  would  be  one  raised  from  seed 
there.  I  have  one  which  was  raised  three 
miles  from  here  by  one  of  our  best  straw¬ 
berry  growers.  With  him  it  is  an  ideal 
berry,  a  vigorous  healthy  plant  with  an 
enormous  load  of  very  large,  firm  dark  red 
berries.  It  also  has  a  trick  of  bearing  a 
second  crop  in  the  Fall,  when  the  conditions 
are  right.  With  us  it  is  very  near  a  failure. 
There  are  plenty  of  berries,  but  they  are 
only  medium  sized,  and  rough  ill-snaped 
things.  Most  people,  when  they  start  to 
raise  a  new  berry,  select  two  promising 
varieties  which  combine  the  qualities  they 
want,  and  cross  them,  and  in  this  forced 
cross  I  think  we  have  the  reason  for  so 
many  failures. 

If  you  want  to  succeed,  select  as  many 
varieties  as  you  can  get  that  do  their  best 
in  your  soil,  but  be  sure  to  have  none  in 
the  list  that  are  failures.  Then  plant  them 
in  a  bed  small  enough  so  they  can  fertilize 
each  other  all  they  want,  and  the  kinds 
which  are  most  suitable  for  crossing  will 
cross,  and  the  others  that  lack  the  proper 
affinity  will  be  left  out.  Then  select  the 
most  perfect  specimens  when  the  berries 
ripen  and  plant  the  seed,  and  you  will  be 
surprised  to  see  the  number  of  good  varie¬ 
ties  you  will  get,  and  also  at  the  healthy 
vigorous  foliage  the  plants  will  have.  I 
have  one  variety  in  my  seedlings  which  has 
more  good  points  than  1  ever  saw  in  one 
kind  before.  One  large  strawberry  grower 
who  was  looking  at  u  last  week  offered  me 
$2  for  two  plants,  and  remarked  that  it 
was  a  better  strawberry  than  he  had  oi 
had  ever  seen.  1  .xm  satisfied  in  my  own 
mind  that  every  commercial  grower  would 
succeed  better  if  he  depended  on  raising 
his  own  new  varieties  rather  than  on  test¬ 
ing  new  high-priced  kinds  which  have  been 
ruined  by  the  greed  of  plant  growers  sell¬ 
ing  tip-runner  plants  while  the  price  is 
high.  When  the  Sample  strawberry  was 
first  introduced  I  paid  60  cents  a  pjant  for 
it,  and  got  little  stunted  plants  which  took 
three  years  of  careful  selection  before  I 
got  the  stock  so  it  gave  first-class  results. 
If  I  had  judged  the  berry  by  the  first  crop 
I  got  it  would  have  been  rejected  as  worth¬ 
less.  H.  M.  w. 

Illinois. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES. 

Buy  direct  from  the  manufactur¬ 
er.  Tile  simplest,  handiest  and 
cheapest  power  known.  Write 
to-day  for  our  free  catalogue. 

ff  Canfield  Eng.  WorkMf 

Binghamton,  N.  Y* 


iMfCDCTCD  ^^Uilinv  Enrlne. 

iwfCPaiCB  ^nAnUr  III&I1  ik actual 

niat«d)  h.p.  Handy,  cotnpitte,  easy  run- 
Ding.  KntJrf  Ij  gcir-conhilnad.  Workf 
¥falkin((  b«am  pump  jack.  Eanlly  dls- 
connectad  and  put  on  bait.  Sbellini^, 
cutting  feed,  enurniog, grinding, any¬ 
thing  about  tiie  place  where  power  can 
be  applied.  Coets  almost  nothing  to 
run.  Send  for  Catalogue.  It  is  free. 

WEBSTER  MFC.  CO., 

'2011 W  15th  St..  CHICAGO,  ILL 
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The  World’s  Original  and  Largest  Department  Store. 

This  structure,  200x400  feet,  has  11  floors,  an  aggre- 
■ate  floor  space  excee  ilng  24  acres,  tlie  largest  buiUl- 
ng  in  the  world  devoted  to  retailing.  Five  thousand 
employees  are  required  to  conduct  our  business,  di¬ 
vided  into  slxty-flve  departmei  ts.  Hooks,  (Jui.va, 
CirT  Glass,  Clothi.vg,  Cloaks,  (Blocks.  Corskts, 
CoSTijMKS,  Carpets,  Cigars,  Cukes  and  Coi  laus, 
Candy,  Dik  ss  Goods,  Uudos,  Furs,  Furniture, 
Groceries,  Gloves,  Hosiery,  Handkerchiees. 
Hats,  Harness,  House  Furnishings,  .Jewelry, 
Lace.s,  Tunen.s,  I.inings,  Machines,  Metal 
Goods,  .Millinery,  Musical  Goods,  Notions, 
Neckwear,  Oui'ical  Goods,  Pictures,  Photo¬ 
graph  Goods,  Hihbons,  Kuos,  Silverware, 
siiiRT.s,  Silks.  Suits,  Shoes.  Stationery,  Sport- 
iNO  Goods,  Toys,  Tri.mminos,  Toilfit  Articles, 
Underwear,  U.mbreli.as,  Uphol.stering, 
Watches,  vvaists,  wrappers.  White  Goods. 

Send  for  our  Hooklet  “Golden  Opportunities 
EOR  Moneys  WEKS,”  mailed  tree.I.S6page.s  of  descrip¬ 
tions,  illustrations  and  quotations  of  Seasonable  Mer¬ 
chandise  at  Matchless  MACY  prices.  White  for  it 
Now;  It  gives  you  an  Insight  into  the  wonderful 
economies  of  the  largest  store  in  the  World, 

It.  II.  WAf;Y  ro,. 

Established  1858.  New  York  City, 


Fruit  Growers 
Don’t  Despair— 

Disparene 

Will  save  your  trees  and  fruit 

from  all  leaf-eating  insects  and  both 
broods  of  the  codling-moth.  No  other 
will  do  this.  Safe.st  spray  to  use.  Never 
injures  most  delicate  foliage.  U.sed  and 
endorsed  by  the  largest  orchardists  and 
foresters,  tree  wardens,  park  superintend¬ 
ents  everywhere.  Kconomical  because  it 
kills  the  insects,  and  remains  on  foliage 
entire  season;  not  affected  by  heavy  rains. 

Professor  Sanderson,  Delaware,  says: 
“  Very  much  superior  to  Paris  green  and 
destroyed  more  codling-moth  larva;.” 

Enough  for  a  large  orchard,  $4.25 
Enough  for  75  gals,  spray  ,  1.00 
2  lb.  sample . 50 

Large  illustrated  catalogue  free 

D  CT  D  insecticide 

DU^WI\.d\  COMPANY 

Address  nearest  office: 

Boston,  NewYork,  or  Cincinnati 


Mr.  William  F.  Gale,  City  Forester, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  says:  “The  results  from 
using  Disparene  against  the  Elm-leaf 
Beetle  were  very  satisfactory.  I  know  of 
no  better  preparation.” 


FUMA 


M  o  kills  Prairie  jDOis, 
^  '  Woodchucks, Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceedingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

“Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphiile'’Sd“S‘ 

JEDWAKO  lAtLOB,  Peim 


CHARTER 

Gasoline  Engine. 

For  Grinding,  Shelling,  Fodder  Cutting, 
Threshing,  Pumping,  Sawing,  etc. 

STATIONARIES,  PORTABLES.  SAWING 
AND  PUMPING  OUTFITS,  ETC. 

Send  tor  lUust’d  Catalog  &  Teatlmonlala 

Stala  Your  Pom/gr  Mmmdm. 


SUITES  GAS  ENGINE  CQc,  Boi  26  STEILiNG, 


ARROW  BRAND 

teady  Kooting 
can  be  laid  on 
top  of  old 
shingles  with¬ 
out  tearing  off 
the  old  roof. 

lASPHALl  READY  R00F1N6  CO.  send rr.. 

83  rine  St.,  Now  York.  samples. 


Engines 

excel  windmills  or  any  other 


WEBER  Jr. 

excel  windmills 
power  In  amount  of  duty, 
cost  of  running.  Always 
A  trifle  for  gasoline  gives  y 
water  30  men  could  pum] 
full  boTM  power  for  any  pur- 
poM.  All  ilte*  op  to  SOO  h.  p. 
Writ#  for  free 

W«b«r  Om  mnd  GmoUda 
Boa  806  K»o»»«  01^,  Mo. 


WATER.  RAISES  ITSELF 

to  any  height,  any  distance  by  theforceofthe 
natural  stream  witn  the 

HYDRAULIC 
_  ENGINE. 

Best  for  farms,  country  resi- 
Sdences  and  irrigation.  Pumps 
30  ft.  high  for  every  foot  of  fall. 
Sold  on^  days  trial. 

.  POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.. 

LlharTv  St..  NaW  V«i  ‘ 


RIFE 


Best  for  Water 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsibie  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
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As  we  cut  our  own  hay  crop  we  are  astonished  to 
see  how  much  there  is  of  it.  Two  weeks  ago  we  felt 
like  giving  it  up,  but  the  few  days  of  sun  coming 
after  the  rains  have  done  wonders  for  it  Through 
central  New  York  a  more  hopeful  feeling  prevails. 
The  hay  seems  to  be  far  better  than  was  expected, 
and  with  clear  weather  it  will  be  cured  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion.  We  never  before  realized  what  a  few  days  of 
clear  sunshine  can  do. 

* 

Mr.  Cox,  of  southern  Ohio,  in  his  excellent  fruit 
notes  on  page  521,  says  that  we  must  expect  a  drought 
to  follow  this  long  rainy  spell.  That  will  be  nature’s 
way  of  evening  things,  for  take  a  series  of  years  in 
succession  and  the  total  rainfall  does  not  vary  much. 
We  now  have  moisture  enough  in  the  soil  to  mature 
our  crops  if  we  can  keep  it  there.  Mr.  Cox  will  try 
mulching  his  apple  trees.  Hay  is  worth  too  much 
with  us  to  justify  the  plan  of  cutting  all  grass  and 
heaping  around  the  trees,  but  we  shall  put  a  good 
share  of  it  there.  The  discussion  of  the  “mulch 
method’’  has  made  some  converts,  but  best  of  all, 
it  has  induced  some  who  have  practiced  it  for  years 
to  let  the  fact  be  known! 

* 

The  daily  papers  have  reported  frauds  in  relation 
to  the  contract  for  providing  seeds  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  distribution.  It  is  charged  publicly  that  short 
weight  was  given  and  that  cheap  varieties  were  sub¬ 
stituted  for  more  expensive  kinds.  So  far  as  we  can 
learn  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture  is  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  blame  in  this  matter.  As  soon  as 
the  authorities  in  the  Department  found  how  the  con¬ 
tract  was  being  filled  they  refused  to  pay  the  con¬ 
tractor.  We  understand  that  he  has  entered  suit 
against  the  Government  for  $18,000,  which  sum  the 
Department  refused  to  pay  him.  We  are  also  in¬ 
formed  that  he  has  brought  suit  for  $25,000  each, 
against  two  well-known  seedsmen  who  protested 
when  they  found  how  the  seeds  were  being  put  up. 
This  whole  business  of  sending  common  seeds  free 
to  those  who  call  for  them  ought  to  be  shut  up.  It 
is  an  injustice  to  the  trade,  and  the  whole  principle 
of  it  is  wrong. 

The  Bordens  have  for  years  refused  to  accept 
silage-fed  milk  for  their  condensing  factories.  They 
argue,  as  we  understand,  that  milk  from  cows  fed  on 
silage  will  not  make  good  condensed  milk.  What 
can  they  say  after  reading  the  notes  printed  on  page 
516?  There  are  no  higher  authorities  than  Babcock, 
Conn,  Voorhees,  Jordan  and  the  others,  and  these  men 
agree  that  when  silage  is  made  from  mature  corn  and 
properly  kept  in  the  silo,  it  does  not  impart  any 
fiavor  or  quality  to  milk  which  unfits  it  for  con¬ 
densing.  It  appears  to  be  true  that  the  argument 
against  silage  is  based  on  results  obtained  from  feed¬ 
ing  the  poor  stuff  that  was  made  20  years  ago.  Since 
that  time  the  whole  principle  of  preserving  crops  in 
silos  has  been  overhauled  and  carefully  studied.  It 
is  foolish  to  say  that  because  silage  that  was  made 
while  farmers  were  experimenting  with  it  spoiled 
some  milk,  the  modern  silage  is  no  better.  Besides, 
who  knows  whether  the  milk  was  hurt  by  feeding 
silage  to  the  cows,  or  by  leaving  the  open  can  close 
to  the  silo?  There  is  no  fair  excuse  for  any  arbitrary 
rule  against  the  use  of  silage.  The  fair  plan  would  be 
an  inspection  of  silage — rejecting  silage  that  is  not 
first  class,  just  as  inspectors  would  reject  moldy  or 


worthless  hay  or  grain.  We  hope  that  the  Borden 
Company  will  realize  what  this  means  to  farmers 
who  need  cheap  and  succulent  Winter  feed. 

• 

We  have  never  known  a  year  when  it  seemed  more 
difficult  to  estimate  the  probable  fruit  crop  than  this 
season.  There  are  so  many  things  that  may  upset 
all  calculations!  Plant  lice  have  come  upon  some 
orchards  in  swarms,  and  there  seems  no  practical 
way  of  fighting  them  on  a  large  scale.  At  first  it  was 
thought  these  lice  were  doing  great  injury  to  the 
fruit,  but  it  now  appears  that  most,  if  not  all  the 
injury,  was  done  to  the  young  growth,  especially  on 
small  trees.  While  some  late  varieties  like  Baldwin 
are  short,  we  think  the  present  outlook  is  for  a  fair 
crop  of  apples.  It  certainly  will  not  be  a  large  one, 
and  prices  ought  to  be  above  average.  We  have  little 
faith  in  any  attempt  to  make  a  definite  estimate  so 
early  in  the  season.  The  trees  may  be  well  covered 
now  but  fungus  may  appear,  or  a  severe  gale  may 
throw  the  fruit  down,  so  that  prophesying  is  profit¬ 
less.  Our  correspondents  give  from  week  to  week 
the  fairest  estimate  of  the  situation. 

* 

According  to  the  statistics  furnished  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  52  persons  were  killed  this  year  in  cele¬ 
brating  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  3,665  were  injured. 
This  year’s  celebration  was  very  destructive  to  pro¬ 
perty,  causing  fires  amounting  to  $400,625.  The  toy 
pistol  was  well  to  the  front  as  usual,  injuring  559 
persons,  while  768  were  damaged  by  homemade  bombs 
and  fire  works.  Firearms  injured  562  persons;  sky¬ 
rockets,  206;  cannon,  319;  and  unclassified  fireworks, 
1,170.  These  statistics  were  collected  from  200  cities 
throughout  the  United  States;  without  doubt  the  list 
could  be  greatly  extended.  The  Fourth  this  year 
seemed  unusually  destructive,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  many  of  the  modern  noise-producers  are  very 
dangerous  in  character,  even  when  carefully  handled. 
It  would  appear  that  the  campaign  in  favor  of  a 
quieter  Independence  Day  met  with  little  success; 
also  that  a  great  many  people  throughout  the  country 
have  plenty  of  money  to  burn. 

The  country  boarding-house  season  is  in  full  blast. 
Thousands  if  not  millions  of  dollars  are  paid  each 
Summer  to  hotels  and  hoarding-houses  by  people  who 
leave  town  and  city  for  a  taste  of  country  living. 
Now  farmers  do  not  handle  enough  of  this  money, 
and  it  is  partly  their  own  fault.  Cooks,  waiters  and 
helpers  are  well  paid,  but  very  few  dollars  drop  into 
the  pockets  of  those  who  own  the  farms  near  the 
hotel  and  boarding-house.  Yet  these  boarders  demand 
country  produce — chickens,  milk,  fruit  and  vegeta¬ 
bles,  and  consume  vast  quantities  of  them.  The  hotel 
keeper  actually  goes  to  the  city  market,  sometimes 
more  than  100  miles  away,  to  buy  eggs,  chickens, 
sweet  corn,  peas  or  even  potatoes.  While  he  does  this 
farmers  within  easy  drive  of  the  hotel  are  growing 
farm  crops  which  return  a  bare  living.  There  is  no 
sense  at  all  in  any  such  way  of  doing  business.  What 
would  be  thought  of  a  manufacturer  or  city  merchant 
who  would  refuse  to  handle  new  trade  which  was  put 
right  into  his  hands?  It  is  too  late  now  to  take  full 
advantage  of  this  market,  but  we  bring  it  up  now 
when  it  is  most  in  evidence.  No  finer  market  was 
ever  offered  a  farmer  than  that  provided  by  a  country 
Summer  hotel! 

* 

Even  in  Kentucky  the  farm  labor  question  is  hard 
to  answer.  For  years  northern  farmers  imagined 
that  in  the  South  at  least  there  was  no  trouble  about 
farm  helpers.  While  it  was  reported  that  the  negroes 
are  lazy  and  inefficient,  it  was  supposed  that  there 
were  enough  of  them  at  least  to  do  the  work.  Now 
we  have  this  note  from  a  Kentucky  farmer:  — 

Generally  the  outlook  in  this  part  of  our  Southland  l.s 
full  of  promise.  The  labor  question!  The  labor  question!! 
So  it  is,  I  suppose,  everywhere.  It  appears  to  me  that 
a  good  number  of  German  laborers— of  both  sexes— could 
find  profitable  and  pleasant  employment  among  our  peo¬ 
ple.  How  can  I  find  them? 

There  are  several  agencies  in  the  city  where  efforts 
are  made  to  place  deserving  foreigners  on  good  farms. 
The  demand  is  far  in  excess  of  the  supply,  and  the 
wages  demanded  are  nearly  prohibitive  when  we 
figure  what  a  workingman  can  earn  in  cash  on  a  farm. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  best  foreigners  will  go  to  the 
South.  They  come  from  northern  Europe,  and  prefer 
a  climate  like  their  own.  Most  of  the  immigrants 
now  coming  are  from  southern  Europe,  and  are  the 
least  desirable  of  any  for  farm  helpers.  Canada  seems 
now  to  be  attracting  the  best  class  of  immigrants. 
Over  50,000  Americans  went  over  the  line  into  western 
Canada  last  year,  while  Swedes,  Germans  and  Danes 
comprise  a  large  proportion  of  European  immigrants. 
Farmers  of  the  Middle  South,  with  their  fertile  soil, 
mild  climate  and  great  natural  advantages,  often  won¬ 


der  why  the  best  farm  laborers  prefer  the  West  and 
Northwest.  They  forget  that  these  immigrants  like 
to  follow  their  friends,  or  prefer  a  climate  similar  to 
that  of  their  old  home. 

Last  week  we  printed  the  contract  between  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  milk  producers  and  the  People’s 
Pure  Milk  Company.  It  will  be  easy  to  pick  out  parts 
of  this  contract  which  a  wise  man  would  not  agree 
to  if  he  could  make  all  the  terms  himself.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  with  the  present  prospects  for  milk  it  may 
not  be  the  best  policy  to  agree  to  a  five-years’  con¬ 
tract  of  prices.  True,  these  prices  may  average  higher 
than  those  paid  during  the  past  five  years,  but  do  the 
prospects  warrant  even  higher  prices  for  the  future? 
That  is  one  way  to  look  at  it,  yet  farmers  must  con¬ 
sider  other  things.  If  the  men  who  are  back  of  this 
Company  are  to  put  up  the  large  amount  of  money 
required  to  fioat  it,  it  is  right  that  they  should  be 
fully  protected.  Again,  farmers  may  well  ask  them¬ 
selves  if  they  have  any  other  practical  plan  for  ob¬ 
taining  a  higher  price  for  milk.  If  they  could  or¬ 
ganize  and  control  the  business  themselves  they  would 
do  better,  but  are  they  ready  to  do  that  now?  Have 
they  come  to  the  point  where  they  will  actually  put 
up  the  required  money?  If  not,  is  it  not  wise  to  make 
this  arrangement  with  a  strong  company?  They  will 
be  no  worse  off,  and  the  fact  of  operating  together 
to  sell  and  deliver  their  milk  will  prove  an  education 
along  the  road  to  full  cooperation.  This  seemed  to 
be  the  view  taken  by  the  majority  at  the  Binghamton 
meeting.  The  R.  N.-Y.  believes  in  discussion,  and 
requests  brief,  pointed  reasons  for  or  against  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  contract  printed  last  week.  Long 
articles  cannot  be  used,  and  just  now  we  can  only 
consider  this  one  important  point 

• 

The  Postal  Progress  League  is  a  National  associa¬ 
tion  of  patriotic  citizens  interested  in  advocating  the 
greatest  possible  expansion  of  our  postal  service  to 
include  not  only  the  convenient  activities  so  common 
in  other  countries  and  so  woefully  lacking  in  our 
own,  such  as  the  telegraph  and  telephone,  an  effec¬ 
tive  parcels  post  and  postal  savings  bank,  but  ulti¬ 
mately  the  control  of  all  means  of  transporting  mer¬ 
chandise,  passengers  and  intelligence.  They  have  in 
mind  a  great  National  Post  Department,  bringing  the 
full  amenities  of  civilization  to  every  farmhouse  door 
as  well  as  to  the  thickly  populated  cities,  presided 
over  not  by  a  spoils  partisan,  but  managed  by  the 
ablest  business  talent  procurable.  This  is  not  a  “pipe 
dream,’’  ’though  i”  these  days  of  exposure  of  office¬ 
holding  rascalities  it  seems  a  long  way  off.  The  Pos¬ 
tal  Progress  League  may  be  the  leaven  destined  to 
modify  the  general  apathy  regarding  postal  improve¬ 
ment  There  are  mighty  interests,  financial  and  po¬ 
litical,  that  find  it  advantageous  to  discredit  the  idea 
of  radical  post  development  and  to  keep  the  service 
packed  with  incompetent  or  unscrupulous  employees 
that  it  may  make  as  poor  showing  as  possible.  It  is 
not  enough  to  consider  the  Postoffice  Department  as 
the  biggest  commercial  enterprise  on  earth.  It  can 
also  be  made  the  most  useful  and  effective  under¬ 
taking  conducted  by  man  if  the  people  earnestly  will 
it.  The  publications  of  the  League  show  how  it  can 
be  done.  Many  of  them  may  be  had  for  the  asking 
by  addressing  the  Secretary,  James  L.  Cowles,  Farm¬ 
ington,  Conn. 

p 

BREVITIES. 

Hardly  a  Potato  bug  yet! 

The  late  potato  crop  is  reported  “fine.” 

We  hope  that  prices  will  help  out  the  short  crops. 

We  want  early  peaches  of  higher  quality  if  the  de¬ 
mand  is  to  be  kept  up. 

There  are  at  least  two  sides  to  the  electric  road  ques¬ 
tion  as  it  affects  farmers. 

In  time  of  rain  prepare  for  drought.  Plan  to  hold  the 
surplus  moisture  in  the  soil.  We  will  need  it  all  later. 

How  about  a  fine  “growing  day”  when  weeds  and  all 
are  jumping,  but  the  soil  is  so  wet  that  you  can’t  possibly 
work  it? 

The  fellows  who  bore  into  a  tree  and  stick  in  powder 
to  cure  disease  and  kill  insects  are  still  at  work.  Who 
will  bore  into  them? 

We  are  asked  every  day  about  investing  money  with 
strangers!  Is  it  possible  that  there  are  no  chances  for 
safe  investment  near  home?  Look  for  them  first. 

A  Paris  doctor  is  said  to  claim  that  the  exercise 
known  as  “cake  walking”  will  destroy  all  bacteria. 
However,  if  one  won  the  cake  the  eating  of  it  would 
bring  most  of  the  harmful  bacteria  to  life! 

With  mob  law  in  several  States  and  an  organized  sys¬ 
tem  of  brutal  slavery  in  the  South,  the  time  does  not 
seem  strikingly  propitious  for  ordering  foreign  powers 
to  amend  their  domestic  manners. 

Egypt  established  postal  savings  banks  two  years  ago, 
and  the  system  already  has  14,000  depositors.  In  addition 
to  the  encouragement  of  thrift,  the  postal  savings  bank 
makes  the  “plain  people”  partners  with  the  govern¬ 
ment,  giving  them  a  business  interest  in  the  proper 
management  of  public  affairs  that  is  advantageous  to 
both  the  nation  and  the  individual. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— George  D.  Cosby  and  Barancas  P.  Cosby, 
farmers  of  Tallapoosa  County,  Ala.,  pleaded  guilty  to 
the  charge  of  peonage  in  the  United  States  Court  July 
1,  and  were  sentenced  to  serve  one  year  and  a  day  in 
the  Atlanta  penitentiary.  The  system  of  leasing  the 
labor  of  convicts  in  Alabama,  amounting  in  its  practical 
application  to  peonage,  or  slavery,  has  been  under  in¬ 
vestigation  for  some  months.  Various  atrocities  have 
been  brought  to  light,  including  instances  of  cruel 
punishment  of  negroes  held  and  compelled  to  labor  be¬ 
cause  of  debt  and  minor  offenses.  Many  arrests  have 
been  made  and  most  of  the  cases  are  still  pending  in 

the  State  and  Federal  courts . The  United 

States  Government  has  instituted  suit  in  the  Federal 
court  at  Butte,  Mont.,  against  the  Anaconda  Copper 
Company,  the  Bitter  Root  Development  Company,  the 
Marcus  Daly  estate,  William  Scallon  and  others  for  $2,- 
000,000,  being  the  value  of  timber  alleged  to  have  been 
unlawfully  cut  from  the  public  domain  in  the  western 
reserve  of  Montana.  F.  A.  Maynard,  special  United 
States  attorney,  was  sent  from  Washington  to  bring  this 

suit  and  prosecute  other  similar  cases . Snow 

was  general  in  Montana  July  2,  slight  flurries  being  re¬ 
ported  from  all  over  the  State.  The  fall  was  heavy  on 
the  Continental  Divide.  The  temperature  has  dropped 
to  45.  The  snow  alternates  with  cold  rains.  Great  dam¬ 
age  to  crops  is  feared . A  big  Are  started  July 

6  in  the  packing  house  district  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  The 
Hammond  Company’s  big  plant  was  destroyed  with  a 
loss  of  $1,500,000.  One  fireman  was  killed  and  three  per¬ 
sons  were  hurt . Thirty-six  persons  were  killed 

July  5  by  a  flood  caused  by  the  bursting  of  a  dam  at 
Oakford  Park,  near  Jeannette,  about  30  miles  from  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa.  Many  of  those  killed  were  drowned,  some 
were  crushed  by  timbers  and  others  were  burned  and 
shocked  to  death  by  coming  in  contact  with  falling 
electric  wires.  Oakford  Park  is  a  resort  operated  by  the 
Pittsburg  Railway  Company.  The  dam  impounded  the 
waters  of  several  streams,  making  a  lake.  A  storm 
broke  and  the  visitors  took  refuge  in  the  car  barns,  close 
to  the  park,  and  in  a  small  building  nearby.  The  barns 
and  the  building  were  all  below  the  level  of  the  dam, 
which  held  back  40  acres  of  water,  20  feet  deep.  Sud¬ 
denly  the  water  made  a  breach  in  the  dam  four  feet  wide. 
The  water  poured  out,  the  gap  widened  and  then  the 
whole  lake  seemed  to  pour  down  the  valley.  The  wall 
of  water  was  at  least  30  feet  high.  It  swept  up  the 
little  house  in  which  nearly  a  hundred  persons  had  taken 
refuge.  The  building  was  demolished.  When  the  wall 
of  water  came,  those  getting  its  direct  force  could  not 
escape,  but  further  down  the  water  spread  out.  Men 
were  seen  swimming  in  this  wider  water,  but  the  trolley 
poles  had  been  swept  into  the  flood,  the  wires  were 
charged,  and  strong  swimmers,  catching  hold  of  the 
wires,  were  killed  instantly  by  the  shock.  The  property 
loss  is  said  to  reach  $1,000,000 . Fire  in  the  Le¬ 

high  Valley  freight  yards  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  July  5, 
caused  a  loss  of  $200,000.  The  Are  began  in  a  600- foot 
flour  shed,  containing  50,000  barrels  of  flour,  and  14  oars 
loaded  with  flour.  Every  street  within  a  couple  of  miles 
to  the  north  of  the  burning  shed  was  covered  with  a 
thin  white  layer . Race  riots  started  in  Evans¬ 

ville,  Ind.,  July  5,  eontinuing  two  days.  The  trouble  was 
started  by  an  attempt  to  lynch  a  colored  outlaw  who 
had  shot  a  policeman.  The  trouble  culminated  July  6 
in  an  attack  on  the  jail  by  a  mob  of  2,000  infuriatea  citi¬ 
zens,  the  killing  outright  of  seven  persons  and  the  dan¬ 
gerously  wounding  of  four  others  by  the  militia  which 
was  on  guard  at  the  jail.  While  the  attack  of  the  mob 
was  not  unexpected  it  was  supposed  that  assurances 
that  Robert  Lee,  the  colored  murderer  of  Patrolman 
Massey,  was  not  in  the  jail  would  be  accepted  by  the 
mob  and  that  trouble  would  thus  be  avoided,  but  the 
mob  refused  to  believe  the  sheriff’s  statements  and  ad¬ 
vanced  upon  the  jail  with  battering-rams  cut  from  tele¬ 
graph  poles.  Frenzied  mobs  paraded  the  city,  attacking 
both  white  and  colored  loiterers,  using  arms  stolen  from 
gunshops.  July  6,  500  negroes  fled  from  the  city;  28  per¬ 
sons  had  been  injured,  and  the  city  was  put  under  mar¬ 
tial  law . A  passenger  train  on  the  Southern 

Railway,  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  ran  into  an 
open  switch  at  Rockflsh,  Va.,  July  7,  colliding  with  a 
freight  train,  which  telescoped  the  first  passenger  car. 
Twenty-four  persons  were  killed,  and  many  more  Injured. 

ADMINISTRATION.-The  transfer  of  the  bureaus 
which  are  to  be  assembled  under  the  act  creating  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  the  new  depart¬ 
ment  took  place  July  1.  In  addition  to  the  bureaus  of 
Corporations  and  Manufactures  created  by  the  new  law, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  embraces  control  of  the 
following:  The  Census  Bureau,  formerly  under  control 
of  the  Interior  Department;  the  Lighthouse  Establish¬ 
ment,  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service,  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation,  the  United  States  Shipping  Commissioners, 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Coast  and  Geo¬ 
detic  Survey,  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  and  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Statistics,  from  the  Treasury  Department;  the 
Bureau  of  Labor,  the  Fish  Commission,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  Commerce,  the  latter  being  transferred  from 
the  State  Department . In  the  Post  Office  in¬ 

quiry,  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the 
General  Manifolding  Company,  of  Franklin,  Pa.,  is  now 
ill  progress.  It  has  been  discovered  that,  as  a  result  of 
the  clause  inserted  in  the  Sundry  Civil  bill,  instructing 
the  Public  Printer  to  purchase  the  manufactures  of  this 
company  whenever  requested  to  do  so  by  the  chief  of  a 
Government  bureau,  the  concern  is  now  selling  to  the 
Government  approximately  $400,000  worth  of  duplicating 
paper  and  forms  every  year.  A  prominent  official  who 
has  much  inside  knowledge  of  the  purchase  of  Govern¬ 
ment  supplies,  and  especially  of  the  Postoffice  Investi¬ 
gation,  said  July  1  that  the  securing  of  contracts  by 
members  of  Congress  for  companies  in  which  they  are 
interested  was  growing  into  a  frightful  abuse.  Having 
secured  contracts  for  their  companies,  there  was  an  ever- 
Present  temptation  to  make  extravagant  appropriations 

this  official  esti- 
that  the  custom  entailed  an  expense  to  the  Gov- 
ernment  of  not  less  than  $50,000,000  a  year  in  excess  of 
at  would  be  expended  under  economical  administra¬ 


tion . Eight  hundred  and  ninety-six  new  rural 

free  delivery  routes  were  put  in  operation  July  1,  the 
first  since  the  establishments  were  suspended  in  view  of 
the  deficit  on  that  account  for  the  fiscal  year  just  closed. 
They  bring  the  total  number  of  routes  in  operation  to 
approximately  16,000. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — ^At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Seed  Trade  Association  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
the  following  oflicers  were  elected:  President,  S.  F.  Wil¬ 
lard,  Wethersfield,  Conn.;  vice-president,  J.  C.  McCul¬ 
lough,  Cincinnati,  O. ;  secretary-treasurer,  E.  C.  Kendel, 
Cleveland,  O. ;  executive  committee,  Walter  P.  Stokes, 
J.  E,  Worthing,  H.  M.  Schisler,  M.  H.  Duryea  and  M. 
L.  Webster.  Atlanta,  Ga.,  was  selected  as  the  next  place 
of  meeting. 

Because  a  number  of  cattle  have  contracted  the  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  while  on  a  vessel  which  had  been  car¬ 
rying  wool  from  Argentina,  the  Government  may  stop  the 
importation  of  Argentine  wool.  A  shipment  of  bulls  for 
breeding  purposes  was  recently  sent  from  Indiana  to  Ar¬ 
gentina.  They  developed  foot-and-mouth  disease  when 
they  got  there.  Nothing  of  this  kind  exists  in  Indiana, 
nor  anywhere  along  the  line  of  travel  to  New  York,  from 
which  port  the  animals  were  shipped.  They  unquestion¬ 
ably  contracted  the  disease  on  board  the  vessel,  that  has 
been  bringing  wool  from  Argentina  to  the  United  States. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  reliable  information 
that  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  not  only  exists  now  in 
Argentina,  but  has  existed  there  for  a  considerable  time. 
Sheep  are  just  as  liable  to  this  disease  as  cattle.  The 
question  presented  to  the  Department  is  whether  it  will 
stop  the  importation  of  wool  from  Argentina  and  such 
other  countries  as  have  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

Prof.  Homer  C.  Price,  Professor  of  Horticulture  and 
Forestry  lov/a  State  College,  has  been  elected  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Domestic  Science  and 
head  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Ohio  State 
University  with  the  title  of  Professor  of  Rural  Economics. 

A  new  order  of  the  British  Board  of  Agriculture  was 
gazetted  July  3,  revising  previous  orders,  and  prohibiting 
the  landing  in  Great  Britain  of  any  hogs  from  the  United 
States,  besides  prohibiting  the  importation  of  cattle  from 
New  England.  The  order  goes  into  effect  August  1. 


CROP  PROSPECTS, 

We  are  having  a  very  favorable  season  so  far.  The 
dry  weather  of  April  and  May  pinched  the  growth  of 
grass  so  there  will  not  be  a  full  crop  of  hay,  but  fruit 
has  set  well  and  is  growing  clean  and  healthy.  Cherries 
are  a  large  crop,  bringing  a  good  price.  Plums  will  be 
a  large  crop;  pears  set  well  but  have  dropped,  so  will 
not  be  more  than  halt  a  crop.  Apples  are  a  little  more 
than  half  a  crop  free  from  fungus.  Peaches  about  60 
per  cent.  b.  w.  c. 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Regarding  the  fruit  crop  probabilities  of  this  section, 
tersely  told,  “we  are  not  in  it.”  Cherries,  pears,  quinces 
and  Japan  plums  are  a  total  failure;  European  plums  15 
per  cent  of  a  crop.  Apples  and  peaches  10  per  cent. 
Grapes  so  far  promise  well.  Wheat  and  rye  short,  but 
well  filled.  Hay  40  per  cent  of  a  crop.  Plant  lice  arc 
more  numerous  than  usual.  Briefly  told,  the  season  so 
far  has  been  far  from  satisfactory,  yet  we  live  and  hope 
for  a  brighter  future.  j.  e.  h. 

Orwigsburg,  Pa. 

I  never  saw  the  corn  crop  so  poor;  cannot  tell  what  the 
result  will  be,  it  depends  on  July  and  August.  Apples 
about  50  per  cent  compared  with  last  year;  quality 
good.  The  plant  louse  has  not  made  its  appearance,  only 
in  a  few  orchards;  no  damage  to  speak  of.  Early  apples 
are  about  an  average  crop;  quality  good.  Compared  with 
former  years  the  wheat  crop  will  make  about  90  per 
cent;  barley,  80  per  cent;  oats,  90  per  cent;  old  meadows 
about  60  per  cent.  A  dry  May  retarded  the  growth; 
clover  not  over  40  per  cent.  Peaches,  20  per  cent;  plums, 
loO  per  cent;  cherries,  20  per  cent;  pears,  20  per  cent. 
The  cabbage  crop  will  be  a  failure.  The  dry  weather 
caused  the  seed  to  lie  dormant,  and  when  the  rain  came 
the  plant  was  too  small  for  setting.  A  large  acreage 
of  beans  to  take  the  place  of  cabbage.  w.  r.  f. 

Rushville,  N.  Y. 

Our  fruit  crop  was  badly  hurt  by  the  May  frosts.  We 
have  no  peaches  left  in  a  commercial  way.  Apple  crop 
in  southern  Missouri  and  northwest  Arkansas,  what  is 
known  as  the  Ozark  region,  is  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of 
a  crop;  very  inferior  in  quality,  crooked,  ill-shaped  from 
effects  of  freeze,  beside  being  very  scabby;  still  dropping. 
There  will  be  no  early  apples  in  this  section  of  the 
country  in  a  commercial  way.  Wheat  about  50  per  cent 
of  an  average  crop;  will  average  about  eight  to  10  bushels 
per  acre.  Corn  is  late;  acreage  smaller  than  last  year, 
in  fairly  good  condition,  and  if  continued  favorable 
weather  will  make  average  yield.  Early  oats  good  crop, 
while  late  oats  are  damaged  with  the  rust.  Hay  crop 
good;  pastures  in  fine  coijditlon.  While  there  is  some 
complaint  of  plant  lice  they  are  not  doing  very  much 
damage.  Orchard  trees  are  making  fine  growth  and 
promise  to  be  in  prime  condition  for  good  crop  next  year. 

Nichols,  Mo.  a_  t.  t. 

The  present  outlook  for  apples  is  not  as  good  as  it  was 
about  the  middle  of  June,  on  account  of  damage,  of  the 
aphis  or  plant  lice  upon  the  trees.  They  not  only  work 
upon  the  foliage  but  on  the  fruit  also.  I  have  talked 
with  many  of  our  fruit  growers  as  to  what  varieties  of 
apples  they  would  have  this  year,  and  find  that  there  is 
a  good  showing  for  Maiden’s  Blush,  King,  Spy,  Russets 
and  Twenty  Ounce,  but  Baldwin,  Greening  and  Hub- 
bardstons  were  not  as  good,  and  the  crop  would  be  about 
50  per  cent  of  last  year’s  crop.  Wheat  and  rye  are  show¬ 
ing  well;  oats  and  barley  showing  a  wonderful  growth. 
Meadows,  especially  Timothy,  are  making  a  larger 
growth  of  superior  quality;  will  be  two-thirds  of  a  full 
crop.  There  is  a  very  large  acreage  of  beans  planted; 
many  pieces  looking  fine.  We  are  having  built  here  in 
Albion  a  large  canning  factory  this  year;  will  can  toma¬ 
toes  and  sweet  corn.  Farmers  are  raising  300  acres  of 
tomatoes  and  more  than  500  acres  of  sweet  corn.  The 
factory  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  farmers  for  years 
to  come.  J  g 

Albion,  N.  Y. 


Our  early  strawberries  were  almost  a  total  failure  on 
account  of  the  freezing  weather  of  April.  We  had  some 
very  fine  late  ones,  however,  of  the  Sample  and  Aroma 
varieties,  which  sold  for  good  prices.  Cherries  and 
pears  were  knocked  out  by  the  cold,  as  were  also  the 
more  tender  sorts  of  peaches.  Blackcaps  are  fairly  good, 
and  our  own  Loudon  and  Miller  Red  raspberries  are 
simply  grand.  The  “reds”  are  selling  well  at  satisfac¬ 
tory  prices.  Last  Saturday  morning  I  sold,  on  our  retail 
market  at  Newark,  O.,  two  bushels  and  20  quarts  for 
$12.60,  or  15  cents  per  quart  straight  through.  Our  baby 
apple  trees  are  doing  very  nicely  so  far  this  season.  It 
Is  a  pretty  even  race  between  those  that  are  cultivated 
and  those  that  have  been  kept  well  mulched,  with  pos¬ 
sibly  a  peg  or  so  in  favor  of  the  mulching.  The  ones 
mulched  are  on  the  poorest,  driest  ground,  but  they 
are  as  large,  if  not  a  little  larger  than  any  of  the  others 
of  the  same  age.  f.  h.  b. 

Licking  Co.,  O. 


/I  Good  Report  from  Southern  Ohio. 


The  fruit  crop  in  this  locality  will  be  very  short. 
There  are  no  peaches,  very  few  pears,  no  plums  except 
Damsons,  and  the  early  apples  are  almost  failures  with 
nearly  all  growers.  I  have  more  early  ones  than  for 
several  years,  and  three-fourths  of  a  crop  of  Winter 
apples  of  good  quality.  There  is  not  more  than  25  per 
cent  of  an  apple  crop  in  southern  Ohio,  and  nearly  all 
who  did  not  spray  or  did  not  do  a  thorough  Job  have 
none  or  very  few,  and  they  of  very  poor  quality  on 
account  of  the  scab,  which  is  worse  this  year  than  com¬ 
mon.  Four  good  sprayings  almost  kept  it  from  doing 
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barrels  in  all,  and  the  quality  promises  nearly  as  well 
as  last  year,  when  more  than  95  per  cent  were  barrelable. 
Worms  are  nearly  unknown  in  the  orchards  where  we 
gave  them  good  treatment,  using  the  Bordeaux,  arsenlte 
of  soda  and  arsenate  of  lead  all  combined.  We  thinned 
some  of  the  early  apples,  and  have  commenced  on  the 
late  ones,  and  we  expect  to  keep  at  it  for  a  good  while 
yet.  The  Rome  Beauty  is  holding  its  own  with  any  of 
them  in  my  orchard,  and  many  of  them  are  entirely  too 
full,  while  others  have  few  or  none  nearby.  The  best 
trees  have  the  fruit,  and  those  that  were  not  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  moisture  and  fertility  last  year  have  few  or 
none  on  them.  We  have  been  selling  early  apples  and 
getting  the  best  prices  the  last  three  weeks  that  I  ever 
got  for  them.  I  make  three  grades  in  putting  them  up 
in  half-bushel  baskets,  and  get  $1  per  basket  for  the 
fancy,  80  cents  for  the  choice  and  50  cents  for  the  culls 
at  wholesale,  and  do  not  have  enough  to  get  only  half 
a  square  when  I  get  to  market  at  Huntington,  W.  Va. 
I  took  19  bushels  this  morning  and  the  same  day  before 
yesterday,  and  expect  to  have  from  five  to  20  bushels 
every  trip  all  Summer,  three  times  a  week.  I  am  glad 
I  set  out  about  500  trees  of  early  kinds  last  Spring;  most 
of  them  have  been  mulched  and  are  doing  nicely.  Prob¬ 
ably  those  in  the  sod  are  a  little  ahead.  We  have  picked 
our  Yellow  Transparent  and  Early  Harvest  for  the  Ohio 
State  Fair,  and  have  them  in  cold  storage.  The  plant 
lice  are  worse  here  this  year  than  common,  and  have 
done  some  damage  for  me,  but  not  a  great  deal.  I 
have  never  sprayed  yet  for  them,  but  I  may  have  to  do 
so  another  year  if  they  don’t  make  themselves  scarce. 
Market  crops  have  been  very  short  around  here,  but  are 
getting  more  plentiful  this  week,  and  prices  for  most 
vegetables  have  dropped  some.  Peas  have  been  selling 
at  $2  per  bushel  and  beans  are  worth  only  half  or  a 
third  of  that.  Potatoes  go  at  $1  yet  and  the  crop  is 
light.  New  com  brings  only  12%  cents  a  dozen  and 
some  home-grown  tomatoes  are  coming  in.  The  corn 
crop  is  looking  well,  but  hay  is  very  short.  Some  wheat 
was  good,  but  there  was  the  most  cheat  I  ever  saw 
and  more  ox-eye  daisies  in  some  pastures  than  is  good 
for  them.  I  shall  try  to  get  rid  of  some  of  them  by 
rmvlng  them  pulled  and  hauled  out  in  piles,  and  let 
them  rot  or  burn  them.  We  have  had  good  rains  lately, 
and  have  the  little  grass  and  weeds  that  were  in  the 
orchards  cut  and  piled  around  the  little  trees  and  the 
remainder  put  around  the  larger  ones  that  needed  it  the 
worst,  as  there  was  not  enough  to  go  around.  In  time 
of  wet  weather  I  am  preparing  for  a  dry  spell,  and  have 
nearly  finished  going  over  the  small  acreage  of  corn  with 
a  fine  cultivator  to  break  the  crust,  so  as  to  save  the 
moisture  if  we  have  no  more  rain  soon.  It  has  been 
fair  for  four  days,  and  the  barometer  still  says  fair,  al¬ 
though  it  looks  a  little  as  though  it  might  rain  before 
many  days.  Where  is  the  hay  and  other  feed  to  come 
from  that  I  shall  need  to  feed  the  stock?  I  still  think 
It  will  produce  better  results  by  leaving  it  in  the  orchard 
rather  than  to  haul  it  out  and  feed  it.  u  t  cox 

Lawrence  Co.,  Ohio. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 


a  troublesome,  and 

a  few  dollars  invested  in  a  good  fly  repellant  will  show 
in  the  milk  pail  and  on  the  ribs  of  your  horse.  Our  ad- 
columns  contains  the  announcements  of  some 
reliable  manufacturers. 

A  CONSTANT  and  reliable  water  supply  is  a  necessity 
farm.  After  you  have  decided  upon  the  Swe^ 
at®*  Mo  write  to  Ralph  B.  Carter  Co.,  26  Cortlandt 
St.,  New  York,  regarding  a  tank.  A  good  tank  is  iust  as 
essential  as  reliable  power.  ’’ 

'1  HE  season  is  now  at  hand  when  every  raiser  of  pota- 
^rotn***  quantity  is  Interested  in  machinery  for^har- 
^sting  his  crop.  We  commend  to  your  attention  the 
Mf^^Co  manufactured  by  the  Dowden 

City,  Iowa.  A  good  machine,  made 
carefully,  by  honest  men  who  know  their  business. 

sterilized  milk  provided  for  the  poor  of  New  York 
xT®fv.  through  the  philanthropic  efforts  of 

Natlmn  Straus,  has  saved  the  lives  of  countless  babies. 
Mi\  Straus  has  now  extended  his  benevolence  to  Chicago 
and  promises  to  include  St.  Louis  another  Summer  Mr* 
Straus,  who  is  widely  known  both  as  philanthropist  and 
diplomat,  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co 

is  sucrfLfrktrSre!®"®’  "^ail-order  shopping 

land  rollers,  clod  pulverizers  and  soil  packers  and  a 
>!^®®  agricultural  implements  have  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  new  organization  known  as  the  Wllder- 
Cm  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Michigan.  The  new  company  will  continue  to 
*^®  9^,  Soods  formerly  made  by  J  K 

Wilder  &  Sons,  but  with  added  capital  and  the  added 

thlffi  former  output.^''""  to  double 

f  probable  that  no  small  steam  engine  yields 

^e  power  claimed  for  it;  even  fewer  “horse  power?’  do 

heretofore  subtracted  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  the  power,  and  it  has  remained  for  a  Vermont 
firm  to  produce  an  ideal  horse  power.  This  power  is 
known  as  A.  W.  Gray's  Sons'  horse  power.  These  now- 
ers  are  in  general  use  for  running  thrashers  wood 

separators,  churns,  silagj^cut- 
ters,  cider  mills,  pumps,  etc.,  and  for  like  nses.®^  Any. 
one  contemplating  a  purchase  of  power  or  machine  1^?v 
have  catalogue  free  by  addressing  A  W  Cirat’Z 
Middletown  Springs,  Vt.  Grays  Sons, 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

SHUN  DELAYS. 

Shun  delays,  they  breed  remorse; 

Take  thy  time,  while  time  is  lent  thee; 
Creeping  snails  have  weakest  force— 

Fly  their  faults,  lest  thou  repent  thee. 
Good  is  best  when  soonest  wrought. 
Ling’ring  labors  come  to  naught. 

Hoist  thy  sail  while  gale  doth  last. 

Tide  and  wind  stay  no  man’s  pleasure. 
Seek  no  time,  when  time  is  past; 

Sober  speed  is  wisdom's  leisure. 
After-wits  are  dearly  bought. 

Let  the  fore-wit  guide  thy  thought. 

— Credit  Lost. 

A  i.iTTLK  gauge  and  binder  is  now 
made  for  passe-partout  work,  costing 
from  50  to  75  cents.  With  its  aid  the 
binding  can  be  put  on  a  picture  without 
any  trouble  in  keeping  it  straight. 

« 

Tiiic  line  between  truth  and  falsehood 
often  seems  very  slight  in  some  matters 
of  social  courtesy,  and  we  can  sympa¬ 
thize  with  one  small  boy  who  seemed  to 
realize  this  quite  strongly.  The  boy 
hung  back  when  the  visitor  spoke  to 
him,  and  his  mother  was  naturally  an¬ 
noyed. 

“Won’t  you  go  to  Mrs.  Jones,  Har¬ 
old?”  she  said. 

“No,”  replied  the  boy  shortly. 

“Don’t  you  like  me?”  asked  Mrs. 
Jones  good-naturedly. 

“No,  I  don’t,”  answered  the  boy. 

“Why,  Harold!”  exclaimed  his  moth- 
ed  reproachfully. 

“Well,  I  got  licked  for  not  telling  the 
truth  yesterday,  and  1  ain’t  taking  no 
chances  to-day,”  protested  the  boy. 

* 

Last  year  O.  W.  Mapes  told  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  how  he  marketed  part  of  his 
raspberry  crop  in  cans.  He  gives  the 
following  as  method  used  in  canning: 

Fill  the  cans  with  fresh  berries,  and  stand 
them  in  a  large  kettle  of  water  to  cook 
after  the  ordinary  method.  The  covers 
should  be  placed  on  the  cans  of  berries 
before  setting  them  in  water  for  cooking, 
but  not  the  rubber  rings.  This  helps  re¬ 
tain  the  steam  in  the  cans.  The  berries 
are  thus  cooked  in  their  own  steam,  and 
retain  all  the  delicate  aroma  of  the  fresh 
fruit.  When  they  are  sufficiently  cooked, 
they  will  begin  to  soften,  and  settle  in  the 
cans.  They  should  then  be  removed  from 
the  fire  and  filled  with  boiling  hot  syrup, 
sealing  immediately.  Bubbles  of  air  will 
often  lodge  against  the  sides  of  the  can 
when  filling  with  syrup.  These  should  be 
removed  by  pushing  the  end  of  a  long 
knife  blade  down  the  side  of  the  can,  when 
they  will  rise  to  the  surface. 

• 

Douestic  help  on  the  farm  seems  an 
unanswerable  problem,  but  it  is  really 
quite  as  difficult  of  solution  in  the  great 
cities.  In  Chicago,  where  a  very  large 
proportion  of  women  seek  surcease  from 
domestic  cares  by  boarding,  with  their 
families,  at  hotels,  the  situation  has 
been  further  complicated  recently  by  the 
strike  among  restaurant  and  hotel  help. 
In  factory  towns  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  or  to  keep  help.  We  are  obliged 
to  own  that  incompetent  employers  with 
a  false  standard  of  home  life,  have  done 
much  to  demoralize  domestic  service. 
Such  women  expect  too  much  of  compe¬ 
tent  help,  and  are  unahle  to  train  the  in¬ 
experienced.  We  must  learn  that  house¬ 
work  is  a  profession  for  which  training 
must  be  given,  not  a  mere  temporary 
occupation  to  be  picked  up  by  anyone. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  incompetent 
demand,  and  very  often  receive,  the 
same  wages  as  those  really  experienced. 
In  the  suburbs  around  New  York  gen¬ 
eral  houseworkers  and  upstairs  maids 
ask  from  $16  to  $20  a  month;  cook  and 
laundress  $30  to  $35.  Even  at  the  latter 
figure  the  cook  often  leaves  much  to  be 
desired;  we  know  of  one  case  where  the 
cook  was  found  by  her  employer  clean¬ 
ing  the  kitchen  floor,  and  using  the  por¬ 


celain-lined  preserving  kettle  for  a 
scrub  pail!  When  good  wages  can  al¬ 
ways  be  secured  in  city  or  suburbs, 
where  all  conveniences  are  olfered,  we 
can  hardly  wonder  that  domestic  help 
declines  to  go  from  the  cities  to  the 
farm,  where  work  is  often  more  arduous. 

Ai.thougiH  we  are  often  warned  that 
constant  tight  rolling  of  an  umbrella 
causes  it  to  cut  in  the  folds,  we  must 
also  remember  that  there  is  some  risk 
in  leaving  the  umbrella  unfolded  if  it  is 
thrust  into  a  stand  or  holder,  because 
the  next  person  who  puts  an  umbrella 
into  the  same  stand  is  very  likely  to 
poke  it  inside  the  one  already  there,  and 
thus  pierce  it  with  the  sharp  ferule. 
Wiiile  it  is  often  a  convenience  to  use 
the  same  umbrella  for  both  rain  and 
shine,  it  is  not  at  all  an  economy,  as  the 
sun  dries  out  the  oil  in  the  silk,  and 
causes  it  to  crack.  An  inexpensive  par¬ 
asol  of  the  plain  coaching  style  will 
save  a  more  expensive  umbrella.  Dur¬ 
ing  June  and  July  there  are  many  para¬ 
sol  sales,  when  plain  sunshades  of  taf¬ 
feta  and  pongee  may  be  bought  quite 
cheaply,  the  more  expensive  styles  being 
reduced  also.  White  and  light  or  mixed 
colors  are  always  cheaper  than  black. 


It  may  be  cut  from  some  part  of  the 
roast  when  it  comes  in.  Season  when 
nearly  done  and  baste  occasionally.  If 
the  weather  is  warm  and  you  wish  to 
keep  the  roast  until  next  day  without 
ice,  sear  it  on  all  sides  and  then  put  on 
platter  and  keep  in  the  cellar.  Porter¬ 
house  from  the  center  of  the  beef  where 
there  is  very  little  tenderloin  makes  a 
very  good  roast.  A  piece  from  next  to 
the  sirloin  will  have  enough  tenderloin 
to  be  cut  out  for  a  small  roast  by  itself, 
and  is  very  good;  the  other  side  of  the 
bone  is  much  better  for  steak.  The  out¬ 
side  skin  of  lamb  or  mutton  must  be  cut 
off,  not  only  to  have  it  clean,  but  to  free 
it  from  the  strong  taste  which  it  will 
otherwise  have.  Drippings  from  lamb 
or  mutton  may  be  used  for  frying  pota¬ 
toes,  but  I  know  of  no  other  way  in 
which  it  may  be  used  for  cooking. 

V.  o. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  prefer  to  sear  the  out¬ 
side  of  a  roast  by  putting  it  into  a  very 
hot  oven,  cooling  the  oven  a  little  after¬ 
wards  to  give  a  steady  heat  for  the 
roasting.  Our  correspondent’s  advice  to 
put  no  water  in  the  pan  is  needed  by 
many  experienced  cooks,  who  insist  up¬ 
on  soddening  the  meat  in  this  way,  much 
to  the  detriment  of  the  roast. 


A  Contented  Cat. 

Anyone  who  has  read  the  “Just  So 
Stories”  will  remember  the  primeval  cat 
that  refused  to  make  friends  with  man, 
but  walked  alone  in  the  Wild  Wet 
Woods,  waving  his  wild  tail.  The  un¬ 


A  Dozen  Cotin  try  Eggs. 

She  was  an  energetic  lady  whose  ad¬ 
age  is  “Save  the  pennies  and  the  dollars 
will  take  care  of  themselves.”  Not  long 
ago  she  decided  that  hard-boiled  eggs 
would  be  a  pleasant  diversion  from  meat 
for  a  light  supper,  and  promptly  bought 
a  dozen  “best  eggs”  from  the  corner 
grocery.  She  gave  the  proper  direction 
to  the  maid  and  went  out  on  tne  stoop, 
happy  in  the  consciousness  that  the  sup¬ 
per  was  planned  for  one  day  at  least. 
But  her  attention  was  soon  attracted  by 
a  huckster’s  wagon  in  which  was  a  huge 
box  of  eggs. 

“How  much?”  she  asked,  and  was  as¬ 
tonished  at  the  reply,  “18  cents — and 
country  eggs,  at  that.” 

Being  quick  to  act  where  money  mat¬ 
ters  were  concerned,  she  bought  a  dozen 
eggs  at  18  cents,  and  delivering  them  to 
the  maid  instructed  that  the  others  be 
put  carefully  back  in  the  same  paper 
bag  in  which  they  had  come  and  taken 
over  to  the  grocery.  “And  tell  him, 
please,  to  give  you  back  20  cents,”  she 
added  sweetly. 

However,  it  was  scarcely  more  than 
an  hour  later  that  the  grocery  man  came 
around  himself  and  rang  the  front  door 
bell  viciously. 

“Well,  ma’am,”  he  said,  “here  are  your 
eggs.” 

“But  I  sent  them  back,”  she  said. 

“But  I  can’t  take  them  eggs  back,”  he 
said  doggedly.  “When  that  girl  o’  yourn 
brung  them  eggs  back  I  sez  to  myself, 
‘all  right.  I’ll  take  them  eggs  back  out 


.4  COxNTENTED  CAT.  Fig.  1<»4. 


which,  being  staple  articles,  are  rarely 
reduced.  Very  pretty  plain  coaching 
parasols  in  various  colors  may  be  bought 
for  $1.50  to  $2. 


Something  About  Meat. 

When  the  butcher  brings  in  the  roast 
nicely  curled  up  for  the  oven  take  it 
apart  to  see  if  it  be  in  the  least  tainted. 
If  it  is,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  cut  the 
tainted  bit  oft.  It  will  not  at  all  spoil 
the  rest.  Then  take  a  thin  shaving  of 
fat  from  the  outside  skin  (very  often  it 
is  far  from  clean),  do  not  wash  the 
meat;  if  desirable  scrape  it  with  a  knife. 
If  it  is  a  rib  roast  much  of  it  will  be 
coarse  and  tough.  A  good  way  is  to  cut 
this  part  off  and  simmer  it  slowly  with 
a  piece  of  leaner  beef  for  one  meal,  or 
put  it  in  the  soup  kettle  with  a  soup 
bone  having  some  meat  on  it,  and  sim¬ 
mer  until  very  tender;  then  after  taking 
it  up  it  may  be  chopped,  nicely  seasoned 
and  pressed  to  be  used  cold,  or  it  may 
be  put  with  about  the  same  quantity  of 
mashed  potatoes  and  made  into  flat 
cakes  and  fried  in  beef  drippings.  To 
fry  them  nicely  the  pan  must  be  hot 
vffien  the  cakes  are  put  in.  They  must 
all  be  properly  seasoned. 

To  get  the  roast  ready  put  some  of  the 
fat  in  the  frying  pan  and  let  it  get  very 
hot,  then  brown  the  roast  on  all  sides. 
The  meat  must  be  seared  instantly  or  it 
will  lose  its  juice.  If  you  wish  it  rare 
do  not  have  the  oven  very  hot.  It  will 
need  a  little  more  time  to  cook  it 
through.  Put  no  water  in  the  pan. 
Cover  the  roast  with  fat  if  you  have  it. 


Hpeak  well  of  all; 

Twill  be  a  medicine  unto  thine  own  frail 
heart; 

Think  well  of  all; 

Nor  let  thy  friendship  at  the  foibles  start 
That  appertain  to  our  humanity— 

True  love  hath  in  itself  the  principle 
Of  patience  unto  death. 

— Sigourney. 


GR»0 

GRAIN  COFFEE 

In  comparing  Grain-O  and  coflFee 
remember  that  while  the  taste  is 
the  same  Grain-O  gives  health  and 
strength  while  coffee  shatters  the 
nervous  system  and  breeds  disease 
of  the  digestive  organs.  Thinking 
people  prefer  Grain-0  and  its  ben¬ 
efits. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocers  everywhere ;  15c.  and  26c.  per  package, 


tamed  cat  finally  won  his  dish  of  milk 
and  his  seat  by  the  cave  man’s  fire 
through  the  fascinating  way  in  which  he 
amused  the  baby,  and,  to  this  day,  many 
a  household  cat  holds  hi's  place  upon  just 
such  tenure.  Still,  we  do  not  think  a 
very  young  child  should  be  given  a  kit¬ 
ten  or  any  other  young  animal  for  a 
playmate.  The  baby  accustomed  to  toy 
animals  that  emit  a  squeak  when  pinch¬ 
ed,  tries  the  same  plan  with  the  kitten; 
grimalkin  resents  the  rough  play  with 
her  claws,  and  is  punished  for  it  unjust¬ 
ly.  Much  brutality  displayed  towards 
animals  in  later  years  is  inculcated  in 
babyhood  in  this  way.  It  is  never  too 
early  to  instruct  in  justice  and  mercy, 
either  towards  our  fellow  men  or  our 
animal  friends.  The  cat  shown  in  Pig. 
194  is  an  English  long-haired  animal, 
and  it  certainly  appears  to  be  happy  and 
well  cared  for. 


ALABASTINE 


Is  the  only 
wall  coat- 

.  ^ reconi- 
monacd  ny  anltanans.who  condemn  ordinary 
hot  and  cold  wafer  kalsoinincs  and  wall  paper. 
Alalrastlne  is  a  rock  base  coaling  as  enouring 
as  the  wall,  in  handsome  tints  and  effects. 

Free  information 

Alabastine  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 
and  1 05  Water  Street,  New  York  City. 


Clothes  Repaired 

WITHOUT  NEEDLE  Oil  THIIEAD  BY 

“Yankee”  Mending  Tissue 

Needed  In  every  house;  easy  to  use;  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  Sample  package,  15  cents.  Agents  wanted. 
CONNECTICUT  RUBBEll  CO.,  Hartford, Conn. 


Stops 

Chills 


"PdinkiUGr 

(PERRY  DAVIS’) 


Cures 

Cramps 


SALESMEN  AND 

AGENTS  WANTD, 

BIG  WAGES  —Oar  Funouf  Par 
Itan  Water  StUl,  >  wonderfal  la'«s 
,  tion — ^beatf  Filters.  73,000  alreefr 
•3  Demand  enormoui.  Everyoodj 
"  Over  tbe  kitchen  atore  it  hsnUliw 
plenty  of  uistilled,  aerated,  delioiecx 
Pure  Water.  Only  method — •a*'** 
Urea  aad  Dr.  billa;  prerenti  tyMatA. 
malaria  fereri,  caret  diieaae.  WHiO 
for  Booklet,  New  Plan,  Tciwr. 
Etc.  FREE.  Add.reu, 

Hsrriiton  Mfg.  Co.,  15  Harrison  Bldg.,  CineInnsH, 

WRiniGERS 

as  they  should  be  are  illustrated  in  the  flue  cata 
logue  of  the  AMERICAN  WRINGER  CO., 

99  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 
Write  them  before  you  buy. 


ONLY  KNEW 


how  much  money  you  can  save  and  how  much  better  stove  or  range  you  can  ge^ 
you*d  send  to-day  for  full  particulars  about  the 

KALAHAZOO  steel  stoves  &  Ranges 

Sold  direct  from  our  factory  on  360  Dblys  ApprovCLl  Test,  backed  by  a 
120,000  bank  bond.  We  guarantee  perfect  satisfaction  or  ask  no  pay. 

„  .  .  We  pay  the  freight.  Ask  for  catalogue  No.  114 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY,  MFRS.,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 

All  our  Cook  Stoves  and  Ranees  have  talent  oven  thermometers. 
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o’  consideration  to  Mrs.  Blank,’  an’  I 
puts  them  on  the  shelf  just  as  they  was. 
and  when  a  girl  ’round  the  corner  comes 
in  and  says  she  wants  a  dozen  best  eggs, 
to  make  a  cake,  I  hands  ’em  to  her. 
Well,  ma’am,  10  minutes  later  she  comes 
back  and  says  she’d  like  to  know  what 
1  mean  by  selling  her  them  kind  o’  eggs 
— when  she  wants  her  eggs  boiled,  she’ll 
boil  ’em  herself — ^and  when  she  wants 
’em  raw  she’ll  buy  ’em  somewheres  else.” 

Mrs.  Blank  looked  blank.  “Boiled?” 
she  murmured. 

“Yes,  ma’am,  hard  boiled.  I  opened 
them  eggs  and  every  one  o’  ’em  was 
boiled  hard  as  your  head.  An’  that  was 
a  new  customer  I  just  got,  ma’am.” 

Mrs.  Black  produced  her  pocketbook. 
“Of  course,”  she  said,  “I’ll  take  the 
eggs,”  and  she  handed  him  20  cents. 

“But  them  eggs  is  worth  more  than  20 
cents  now,”  answered  the  imperturbable 
grocer.  “The  eggs  is  boiled  now,  and  1 
ought  to  charge  real  delicatessen  prices. 
Then,  too,  1  lost  a  customer  ’cause  o’ 
them  eggs.  I  think  them  eggs  is  worth 
50  cents,  but  I’ll  give  ’em  to  you  for  30.” 

Mrs.  Blank  sighed  as  she  produced  the 
extra  10  cents.  After  all,  it  is  not  al¬ 
ways  the  better  part  of  wisdom  to  be  too 
economical,  she  thought. — Cincinnati 
PJnquirer. 

June  Garden  Notes. 

My  table  to-day  is  decorated  with  a 
jar  of  pink  moss  roses.  Their  beauty  is 
much  enhanced  by  the  rich,  green  foli¬ 
age  that  has  been  supplied  with  a  liberal 
hand.  The  reason  that  the  leaves  are 
not  brown  and  riddled  with  holes,  or 
completely  skeletonized,  is  because  the 
rose  bush  was  sprayed  again  and  again 
with  the  blue  vitriol,  green  arsenoid  and 
lim#»  mixture.  Slugs  and  worms  made 
a  vigorous  onslaught  on  my  Tea  roses, 
repeated  spraying  has  kept  the  enemy 
ia  check,  but  we  may  never  say,  with 
sunny  smiles,  the  battle  is  won,  and 
lay  down  our  guns.  1  caught  a  spy,  the 
other  day,  in  the  shape  of  a  worm, 
striped  with  dark  green  and  salmon 
shading  to  pink,  making  its  breakfast 
on  a  dainty  bud  so  near  its  own  color 
that  the  catcher  was,  perhaps,  more 
surprised  than  the  thief.  1  can  hardly 
say  too  much  in  praise  of  the  Hybrid 
Tea  Augustine  Guinnoisseau  or  White 
La  France.  It  is  making  the  grandest 
display  this  season  of  any  rose  in  the 
bed.  The  hint  of  pink  touching  its  sat¬ 
iny  petals  is  as  delicate  as  the  glow  on 
a  sea  shell,  and  I  can  think  of  no  apter 
phrase  than  airy  gracefulness  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  general  carriage  of  the  buds 
and  their  gradual  development.  There 
is  an  insinuatingly  lovely  something  in 
its  character  which  one  does  not  find  in 
the  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  its  stately 
sister.  I  have  had  the  Kaiserin  a  long 
time,  and  love  it,  but  regret  its  shyness. 
The  White  La  France  has  already  pro¬ 
duced  more  blooms  than  will  the  Kais¬ 
erin  during  the  entire  season.  Several 
bucketfuls  of  soot  put  on  the  bed  early 
in  the  Spring  have,  I  think,  deepened 
the  color  of  my  roses.  As  yet  they  have 
been  given  no  manure  water.  Thk 
N.-Y.  rose  received  two  years  ago 
(Ruby  Queen),  is  in  bloom  for  the  first 
time,  and  is  making  a  fine  growth.  The 
color  is  a  pretty  deep  rose,  blooms  not 
very  double,  borne  in  clusters. 

We  had  our  first  pansies  on  the  sup¬ 
per  table  last  evening  from  seed  sown 
three  months  ago.  Thirteen  lovely 
blossoms,  no  two  of  them  alike.  These 
October-like  June  days  are  simply  ideal 
for  pansies.  I  raised  120  plants  from 
two  packets  of  seed,  and  they  are  excep¬ 
tionally  fine  ones.  The  primrose  seed 
was,  I  think,  planted  too  early.  Anxious 
to  keep  the  box  in  a  cool  place  I  left  it 
in  a  cold  room  over  night  and  not  a 
seed  germinated.  That  was  disappoint¬ 
ment  number  one.  To  offset  it  I  have 
between  50  and  60  tiny  Gloxinias  from 

mothers. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs. Wins¬ 

low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best.— .4^7?. 
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about  100  seeds  planted.  I  waited  until 
the  days  were  really  warm  before  pre¬ 
paring  the  soil.  A  shallow  cigar  box 
was  filled  wdth  sandy  loam  and  watered 
thoroughly.  After  letting  it  stand  an 
hour  the  seed  was  scattered  over  the 
top  and  then  I  sprinkled  soil  over  it 
very  lightly.  All  of  the  ground  was 
sifted  through  a  wire  netting — simply 
turned  a  window  screen  over  a  box  and 
rubbed  the  soil  through  it.  The  box 
was  covered  with  a  pane  of  glass  and  in 
a  day  or  two  watered  again,  and  the 
ground  has  never  been  allowed  to  look 
leally  dry.  I  have  given  the  directions 
hoping  some  other  amateur  will  be 
tempted  to  experiment  with  these  rare 
flowers.  When  the  seedlings  show  up 
bright  I  always  feel  that  half  the  battle 
is  won. 

Phlox  seedlings  were  set  out  among 
the  tulips;  when  the  latter  were  through 
blooming  I  cut  them  down  and  have 
new  a  bed  of  Phlox  just  corring  into 
blossom.  Heretofore  I  have  dug  up  the 
tulip  bulbs  and  planted  geraniums  in 
the  bed — a  rather  slow  and  troublesome 
plan.  Having  no  bed  hardy  for  the 
geraniums  I  have  kept  them  in  large 
pots  and  boxes  on  the  parches,  which 
have  been  freshly  painted  as  well  as  the 
pots.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  gospel 
of  paint  and  whitewash.  Do  you  re¬ 
member  how  the  scarlet  geraniums 
gleamed  out  from  the  white  wall.-^ 
around  the  court  of  La  Rabida  at  the 
World’s  Fair?  I  shall  never  forget  that 
picture.  I  believe  I  have  never  men¬ 
tioned  the  usefulness  of  the  old-fash- 
icned  Day  lily  for  the  purpose  of  filling 
ui  shady  corners  and  planting  up  close 
to  the  foundation  of  the  house.  Its 
bioad,  bright,  green  leaves  are  very  at¬ 
tractive  all  Summer,  and  the  white, 
sweet-scented  blossoms  are  a  joy  fo  • 
weeks.  It  will  thrive  in  the  hardest 
kind  of  clay.  [The  plant  meant  is  evi¬ 
dently  the  Funkia,  also  called  Plantain 
lily.  The  yellow-flowered  Hemerocallis 
or  Lemon  lily  is  also  called  Day  lily. — 
Eds.].  The  lilies  of  the  valley  were  just 
coming  into  blossom  when  an  old  hen 
got  into  the  bed  and  never  struck  any¬ 
thing  she  liked  so  well.  Fi/e  tim^s  wo 
chased  her  out  in  one  morning;  my,  hut 
she  was  persistent!  But  the  fifth  was 
her  last  jolly  old  time  on  earth,  for 
she  was  caught  and  penned  up.  The 
chicken  soup  next  day  for  dinner  had 
a  decided  lily-of-the- valley  flavor,  every 
one  said.  About  the  same  thing  hap- 
i'ered  to  the  California  poppies,  only 
we  didn’t  catch  the  old  hen.  It  seems 
a  curious  thing  that  Nature  should  have 
endowed  old  hens  so  lavishly  with  the 
most  excellent  qualities  of  will  power 
and  determination  while  doling  out  the 
same  so  sparingly  to  many  of  the  old 
hen’s  keepers.  F  orty  Comet  Asters  were 
put  into  the  cold  frames  after  the  cab- 
bege  and  tomato  plants  were  taken  out, 
and  30  more  are  in  another  bed.  But 
the  tale  of  my  Comets  will  be  told  later 

DOCIA.  UYKEiN«. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

Tuckings  of  various  widths  suit  the 
sea,son’s  materials  and  are  effective  on 
the  frocks  designed  for  young  girls.  The 
pretty  model  illustrated  is  adapted  to  all 
the  thinner  washable  fabrics  and  to  all 
soft  wools  and  simple  silks.  The  dress 
consists  of  the  waist  and  the  skirt.  The 
waist  is  made  over  a  fitted  body  lining 
which  can  be  cut  away  at  yoke  depth 
when  a  transparent  effect  is  desired.  The 
main  portions  are  tucked  for  several 
inches  below  the  upper  edge  but  are  full 
at  the  belt.  The  skirt  is  tucked  in 
groups  that  harmonize  with  those  of 
the  waist  and  which  fall  free  to  produce 
a  flounce  effect.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  the  medium  size  (10 
years)  is  4%  yards  27  inches  wide,  four 


yards  32  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  44 
inches  wide.  The  pattern  No.  4440  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  girls  8,  10,  12  and  14 
years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

The  circular  skirt  figured  is  laid  in 
graduated  tucks  from  the  hips  to  with- 


4440  Girl’s  Tucked  Dres.s, 
8  to  1 4  yrs. 


in  flounce  depth  of  the  lower  edge.  The 
fullness  at  the  belt  is  taken  up  by  means 
of  tiny  tucks  which  taper  to  nothing 
and  are  stitched  flat.  The  fullness  at 
the  back  is  laid  in  inverted  pleats.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 


4429  Circular  Skirt,  22  to30  waist. 


medium  size  is  614  yards  27  inches  wide, 
414  yards  32  inches  wide,  or  414  yards  44 
inches  wide.  The  skirt  pattern  No.  4429 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30- 
inch  waist  measure;  price  10  cents  from 
this  olfice. 


Dwell  ye  within  cot  or  hall. 

Be  ye  lord  or  be  ye  thrall. 

Have  ye  joy  or  grief  for  store, 

Know  ye  this— from  every  door, 
Straight  across  the  sky’s  blue  meads, 
ITp  to  heaven  a  pathway  leads! 

—Clinton  Scollard. 


GREATEST  HOUSEHOLD 
NECESSITY  FREE! 


THE  “1900”  KALE-BEARING 
FAMILY  WASHER  SENT  FREE 
without  deposit  or  advance  payment 
of  any  kind,  freight  paid  both  ways, 
on  .W  days’  trial.  Unquestionably 
greatest  family  labor  saver  ever  in-l 
vented.  Saves  time,  expense,  and  ’ 
wear  and  tear.  Will  do  the  family 
washing  without  boiling  clothes, 
hand-scrubbing  or  back-breaking. 

Revolves  on  bicycle  ball-bearings, 
and  is  therefore  easiest  running  washer  ever  made. 
Will  do  two  hours’  washing  in  10  minutes.  Washes 
blankets  as  well  as  laces,  absolutely  clean,  and  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  injury. 

KAN.SAS  CITT,  Mo., 
May  14,  1902. 

“I  have  given  your  washer  a  fair 
trial.  It  is  the  best  washerl  ever  saw. 
It  has  washed  our  heavy  blankets  with 
ease.  1  washed  them  last  Spring  and 
rubbed  more  than  an  hour,  and  yet 
they  had  to  go  through  again,  but  the 
“1900'’  Washer  cleaned  them  thor¬ 
oughly  clean.  We  do  our  washing 
very  quick,  and  have  no  tired  and 
worn-out  feeling  as  of  old.” 

MUS.  J.  L.  BANNER,  4302  Troost  Ave. 


It  costs  nothing  to  try.  Sent  absolutely  free,  freight 
paid  both  ways,  for  a  trial  of  30  days.  No  money 
required  in  advance. 

W rite  at  once  for  book  and  particulars  to 
THE  “1900”  WASHER  CO., 

1 43  N.  State  Street,  Klnghaiuton,  N.  Y. 
Reference:  First  National  Bank,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


••  Free  from  the  care  which  wearies  and 
annoys 

Where  every  hour  brings  Its  several  Joys.” 

“AMERICA’S 

SUMMER 

RESORTS.” 

Thi.s  is  one  of  the  moat  complete  pub¬ 
lications  of  its  kind,  and  will  assist  those 
who  are  wondering  where  they  will  go  to 
spend  their  vacation  this  summer. 

It  contains  a  valuable  map,  in  addition 
to  much  interesting  information  regard 
iiig  resorts  on  or  reached  by  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

A  copy  will  be  sent  free,  postpaid,  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  atwo-cent  stamp,  by 
George  H.  Daniels, Gene ral  Passenger  Agent, 
New  York  (ientral  &  Hudson  Uiver  Rail¬ 
road,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 


A  RURAL  MAIL  BOX 


Should  be 
simple,  neat, 
strong,  and 
durable. 

A  box  may  be 
approved  by 
the  P.  M.  Gen¬ 
eral  .and  still 
not  bo  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  pur- 
iihaser. 

Our  “Uncle 
Sam’s  Favor¬ 
ite”  hasotlicial 
approval  and 
also  the  ap-, 
proval  of  thou- 1 
.sands  who  are 
using  it  and 
know  it's  all  right. 

BOND  STKEI.  POST  CO 
Adrian,  Mich. 


DON’T  PAY 


FANCY  PRICES  FOR 
SEWING  MACHINES 


We  helve  made  a  contract  with  a  large  manufacturer  hy  which  we  can  supply 
subscribers  with  machines  at  pi-ices  ranging  from  one-half  to  one-third  of  those 
asked  by  the  retail  trade.  These  machines  are  up-to-date  in  every  respect.  There 
is  no  handsomer  or  more  servicable  machine  made.  The  “Drop  Head”  is  the  latest 
thing  in  the  line  of  sewing  machine  work.  It  is  extremely  popular.  When  the 
machine  is  in  use  the  head  is  in  the  same  position  as  on  ordinary  machines,  and  the 

leaf  shown  on  top  is  turned  back  to  the 
left  forming  an  extension  table.  When 
through  using,  it  requires  hut  one  motion 
of  the  hand  to  drop  the  head  down  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  sight.  It  is  then  protected 
from  the  dust  and  the  machine  makes  a 
handsome  table  with  polished  top.  It  has 
all  the  attachments:  ruffler,  tucker,  binder^ 
braider,  foot-shirring  side  plate,  four 
hemmers  of  assorted  widths,  quilters, 
thread  cutter,  hemmer  and  feller.  It  is  also 
accompanied  with  all  the  accessories  needed 
to  operate  the  machine,  and  an  elaborately 
illustrated  guide  hook.  W^e  can  ship  you, 
freight  prepaid,  any  place  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rockies,  No.  1  for  §19. 50; 
No.  2  for  §20,  and  No.  3  for  §21.  These  machines  areal!  alike  except  the  woodwork. 
No.  3  is  an  exceptionally  handsome  design,  and  we  feel  will  do  credit  to  the  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  in  any  home  where  it  is  used.  These  machines  have  a  written 
guarantee  for  five  years,  and  if  not  entirely  satisfactory  money  will  he  refunded. 
The  freight  we  pay  in  advance. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  409  Pearl  Street.  New  York. 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK'S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOIiKSALK  PRICKS. 

New  York,  July  10,  1903. 

GRAIN.— Wheat,  No.  1,  northern  Chi¬ 
cago,  90%:  No.  1,  hard  Duluth,  93;  No.  2, 
red,  82%.  Corn,  No.  2,  mixed,  58%.  Oats, 
No.  2,  white,  45%.  Rye,  State  and  Jersey, 
58. 

PEED. — Western  Spring  bran,  $19.  Red 
Dog,  $23.50.  Linseed  meal,  $24.50. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Market  not  so  Arm 
on  account  of  crop  improvement.  Hay, 
new,  100  lbs.,  prime  $1,20@1.25;  No.  1,  $1.05® 
1.15;  No.  2,  95®$1:  No.  3,  80@90;  clover, 
mixed,  75@85;  clover,  50@70;  no  grade,  50@ 
60:  salt,  50@65;  long  rye,  85@$1;  short  rye, 
45(g.'55;  oat  and  wheat,  45@50. 

MILK.— Exchange  price  2%  cents  to  ship¬ 
pers  In  26-cent  freight  zone 

BUTTER.— Creamery,  extras,  20%;  firsts, 
19@20;  seconds,  18@18%;  thirds,  16%@17%; 
State  dairy,  half-tubs,  extras,  19%@20; 
firsts,  18%@19;  seconds,  17@18:  lower  grades, 
15%®16%;  western  imitation  creamery,  ex¬ 
tras,  18%@19;  firsts,  17%®>18:  seconds,  16@17; 
lower  grades,  15@15%;  western  factory,  ex¬ 
tras,  16%@16%:  firsts,  15%@16;  seconds,  14% 
@15;  thirds,  13%@  14;  renovated,  extras, 
18;  firsts,  17@17%;  seconds,  15@16:  thirds. 
13@14:  packing  stock,  No.  1,  15;  No.  2,  14@ 
14%;  No.  3,  13@13%. 

CHEESE.— State,  f.  c.,  small,  fancy,  10%; 
fair  to  prime,  8%@10;  large,  colored,  fancy, 
10;  white,  fancy,  10;  fair  to  prime,  8%@9%; 
light  skims,  choice,  8%;  part  skims,  choice, 
6%@7;  skims,  prime,  6@6%;  fair  to  good, 
5@5%;  common,  3;  full  skims,  2. 

EGGS.— Nearby,  fancy,  selected,  white, 
19@19%:  fresh-gathered,  extras,  18%;  sec¬ 
onds  to  firsts,  15%@17;  W’n,  fresh-gath’rd, 
extras,  1S@18%;  firsts,  16@17;  seconds,  14%@ 
15;  thirds,  13@14;  W’n,  fresh-gathered, 
dirties.  No,  1  (candled),  12%@13;  No.  2,  11@ 
12;  checked  eggs,  10@11;  inferior  culls, 
dozen,  6@9. 

BEANS.— Marrow,  choice,  bushel,  $2.80@ 
2.85;  common  to  good,  $2.20@2.75;  medium, 
choice,  $2.27%@2.30;  pea,  choice,  $2.30@2.32%; 
medium  and  pea,  common  to  good,  $2@2.25; 
red  kidney,  choice,  $3.15;  common  to  good, 
$2.50@3.10;  white  kidney,  best,  $2.60@2.65; 
black  turtle  soup,  choice,  $2.60@2.70;  yel¬ 
low  eye,  choice,  $2.60@2.65;  Lima,  Califor¬ 
nia,  $2.60. 

HOPS.— N.  Y.  State,  1902,  choice,  lb,  21%@ 
22%:  medium  to  prime,  20@21;  ordinary, 
17@T9:  N.  Y.  State,  1901,  13@16;  olds,  6®8; 
German,  crop  1902,  36@42;  Pacific  coast, 
1902,  choice,  lb,  21@22;  medium  to  prime, 
19%@20%:  ordinary,  17@18%;  Pacific  coast, 
1901,  13@16:  olds,  5@9. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS  — Calves, 
veals,  9;  fair  to  good,  7%@8%:  poor,  6@6; 
pork,  Jersey,  light,  9@9%;  medium,  8%@9. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Sp’ng  chickens,  near¬ 
by,  lb,  15;  Western,  15;  Southern,  14;  fowls, 
12;  roosters,  7%;  turkeys,  12;  ducks.  West¬ 
ern,  pair,  75@90;  Southern  and  South  west¬ 
ern,  60@70;  geese.  Western,  pair,  $I.12@1.25; 
Southern  and  Southwestern,  90@$1;  live 
pigeons,  old,  pair,  20;  young,  25. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Tui’keys,  young 
hens  and  toms,  average  best,  13@15;  old, 
14@15;  broilers,  Phila.,  2  lbs.  average  to 
pair,  pair,  40@45:  3  to  4  lbs.  to  pair,  lb, 
24@25;  mixed  sizes,  22@23;  State  &  Penn., 
3  to  4  lbs.  to  pair,  lb,  18@19;  mixed  sizes, 
lb,  16@17;  small,  13@14;  Baltimore,  dry-pkd, 
mixed  sizes,  17@18;  Western,  dry-picked, 
lb,  15@16;  scalded.  14;  Southern,  scalded, 
small,  lb,  11@12;  fowls.  Western,  scalded, 
fancy,  11%;  dry-picked,  fancy,  12;  South¬ 
ern  &  Southwestern,  dry-picked,  12;  scald¬ 
ed,  11@11%;  ducks,  L.  I.,  Spring,  lb,  17%@ 
18;  Eastern  Spring,  17%@18;  Jersey,  Pa.  & 
Va.,  17@17%;  Western,  10@13;  geese.  East¬ 
ern,  Spring,  20;  squabs,  prime,  large,  white, 
dozen,  $2.50@2.75;  mixed,  $2.25;  dark,  $1.50. 

VEGETABLES.— Potatoes,  L.  I.,  prime, 
$2@2.75:  Southern,  Rose,  prime,  $2@3;  white 
Chilis,  prime,  $2@2.75;  red  Chilis,  prime, 
$1.75@2.50;  seconds,  $1@1.25;  culls,  75@$1 ; 
sweet  potatoes,  Va.,  bbl.,  $1@2;  Jersey, 
basket,  $1@1.25;  beets,  100  bunches,  $2;  car¬ 
rots,  100  bunches,  $1;  celez-y,  State  &  Mich., 
dozen,  15@40;  corn,  Jersey,  100,  75@$1.25; 
Southern,  100,  25@$1;  cabbage,  Baltimore, 
crate,  $1.50@1.75;  L.  I.,  100,  $4@6;  cucumbers, 
Baltimore,  basket,  25@35:  Norfolk,  25@50; 

bbl.,  75@$1:  Jersey,  %-bbl.  basket,  75;  bu.- 
box,  50@75;  eggplants,  Norfolk,  $2@3;  Fla., 
box,  $1@1.50;  lettuce,  western  N.  Y.,  dozen, 
40@60;  onions,  Egyptian,  bag,  $1.90@2.10; 
Texas,  crate,  $1@1.75;  Ky.,  bbl.,  $2@2.25; 
bag,  $1.10;  Va.,  yellow,  bbl.,  $1.50@2;  S’n, 
Potato,  basket,  50@75;  Jersey  &  Southern, 
yellow,  basket,  75@$1;  white,  75@$1;  okra, 
carrier,  $1@2;  peppers.  Southern,  carrier, 
$1®1.50;  Jersey,  box,  $1.50@2.50;  peas,  w’n 
N.  Y.,  Telephone,  bushel-basket,  75@$1.25: 
small,  bushel-basket,  75@$1.25;  L.  I.  and 
Jersey,  bag,  75@$1.25;  radishes,  nearby,  100 


bunches,  75@$1;  rhubarb,  100  bunches,  $1.50 
@2;  string  beans,  Baltimore,  wax,  basket. 
25@50;  green,  $25@50;  Norfolk,  wax,  25@50; 
green,  25@50;  Jersey,  wax,  40@50;  green, 
40@75;  L.  I.  &  Jersey,  bag,  25@50:  squash, 
Southern,  white,  bbl. -crate,  $1@1.25;  yel¬ 
low,  crook-neck,  $1@1.25;  marrow,  $2@2.50; 
Jersey,  white,  %-bbl.  basket,  60@65;  bushel- 
box,  40@50;  spinach,  w’n  N.  Y.,  bbl.,  $1.50@ 
2.50;  turnips,  white,  100  bunches,  $1@1.50; 
nearby,  Russia,  bbl.,  75@$1:  tomatoes,  Fla., 
carrier,  15@60;  Savannah,  carrier,  25@50; 
N.  C.,  carrier,  25@75;  Va.,  carrier,  25@50: 
Del.  &  Md.,  carrier,  25@50:  Monmouth  Co  , 
N.  J.,  box,  $2@2.50:  South  Jersey,  box,  75@ 
$1;  Mississippi,  case,  25@40;  Texas,  case, 
20@50. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— Apples,  evap.,  fancy, 
6%7%;  choice,  6;  prime,  5%@5%;  common, 
4@5%;  sun-dried,  quarters,  3%@4%;  chops, 
100  lbs.,  $2.75@3;  cores  and  skins,  $1.50@1.75; 
raspberries,  evaporated,  23@24;  huckle¬ 
berries,  15;  blackberries,  8;  cherries,  18@20. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples,  Va.  &  N.  C., 
bbl.,  $1@2;  %-bbl.  basket,  75@$1.25:  Md.  & 
Del.,  %-bbl.  basket,  60@$1.25;  crate,  50@$1: 
small  basket,  30@75;  pears,  Ga.  &  Fla.,  Le 
Conte,  bbl.,  $2@4;  peaches,  Ga.,  Elberta, 
carrier,  $1.75@2.50:  Early  Belle,  $1.75@2.25: 
Chinese  Free,  $1.50@2;  Lady  Ingold,  $1.25@ 
1.75;  Mt.  Rose,  $1@1.50:  J^orth  Carolina, 
$1@1.75:  plums,  N.  C.,  Red  June,  carrier, 
$1.50@2;  Ga.,  Burbank,  carrier,  $1.75@2.50; 
Botan,  $1.75@2.25:  Abundance,  $1.75@2;  Rob¬ 
inson,  75@$1.25;  cherries,  w’n  N.  Y.,  black, 
8-lb  basket,  30@50;  red  and  white,  30@45: 
sour,  30@45;  up-river,  sour,  30@60;  currants, 
cherry,  qt.,  9@10;  small,  6@8;  strawberries, 
up-river,  8@12;  w’n  N.  Y.,  8@16:  black¬ 
berries,  Md.  &  Del.,  large,  qt.,  2@6;  small. 
2@4;  Jersey,  Wilson,  5@8;  Early  Harvest, 
4@6;  raspberries,  up-river,  red,  pint,  4@7: 
Upper  Jersey,  red,  4@6;  South  Jersey,  red, 
3@5;  Del.  &  Md.,  red,  3@4;  blackcap,  pint. 
3@5;  huckleberries,  N.  C.,  qt.,  5@9;  Md.  & 
Del.,  6@8;  Jersey,  6@9;  Pa.  &  N.  Y.,  Moun¬ 
tain,  9@12;  gooseberries,  large,  qt.,  7@8; 
small,  4@6:  muskmelons,  Fla.,  crate,  $1@ 
2.50;  Georgia,  $1.50@4;  California,  $8@9; 
watermelons,  Fla.  &  Ga.,  carload,  $150@300. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK— Steers,  $4.20@5.20.  Oxen, 
$3@4.80.  Cows,  $1.70@3.75.  Calves,  veal, 
$4.50@7.  Buttermilks,  $2.50@3.25.  Sheep. 
$2.75@4.^.  Lambs,  $5@6.75.  Hogs,  State, 
$6.15@6.45. 

EAST  BUFFALO.— Butchers’  steers,  $3.85 
@4.75.  Stockers  and  feeders,  $3@4.15.  Cows 
and  heifers,  $2.50@4.35.  Calves,  $5.25@6.50. 
Hogs,  mixed,  $5.70@5.80.  Yorkers,  $6. 
Sheep,  $2@4.25.  Lambs,  $4@6.25. 


WORK  ON  JERSEY  TRUCK  FARM. 

Will  G.  M.,  page  421,  tell  how  he  manages 
ripening  those  tomatoes  under  glass? 

Ohio.  M. 

The  glass  is  used  only  for  those  that  are 
not  ripe  when  frost  comes.  The  best  are 
gathered,  put  into  cold  frames  six  or  eight 
inches  deep,  and  covered  with  sash.  In 
sunny  weather  those  on  top  ripen  quickly 
and  are  removed.  Of  course  they  are  not 
equal  to  those  ripened  on  the  vines,  and  a 
good  many  rot,  but  so  late  in  the  season 
they  sell  for  more  than  enough  to  pay  for 
the  extra  work. 

I  now  have  between  8,000  and  9,000  tomato 
plants  out.  Most  of  those  set  during  the 
drought  lived  and  made  a  fair  growth.  The 
heavy  dews  and  the  few  misty  showers, 
though  scarcely  enough  to  moisten  the 
dust,  were  a  great  help,  as  nearly  everj’ 
morning  the  leaves  were  wet,  and  a  few 
drops  of  water  ran  down  the  outside  of 
the  stems  to  the  roots.  The  constant  cold 
rains  during  June  were  very  hard  on  to¬ 
matoes,  potatoes  and  corn,  except  on  my 
high  ground.  Newly-set  plants  were 
whipped  and  beaten  down  by  the  heavy 
showers,  so  that  the  tops  had  to  be 
loosened  from  the  earth,  and  the  constant 
soaking  seemed  to  rot  the  small  roots  of 
the  older  plants.  I  found  both  corn  and 
tomatoes  in  this  condition.  Now  that  the 
sun  is  shining  again  new  rootlets  are  shoot¬ 
ing  out  from  the  root  stalk.  Muskmelons 
acted  in  much  the  same  way.  Formerly  I 
had  quite  an  acreage  of  melons,  and  one 
year  sold  1,000  barrels,  but  for  several 
years  blight  has  ruined  them.  I  plant  a 
few  hundred  hills  each  season,  and  usually 
manage  to  ripen  a  few  barrels  before  they 
go.  The  most  promising  field  I  have  at 
present  is  a  two-acre  patch  of  sweet  corn. 
Through  drought  and  flood  it  has  kept  go¬ 
ing,  and  now  stands  three  feet  high,  with¬ 
out  lifting  the  leaves,  and  is  a  healthy  dark 
green.  It  was  planted  on  heavy  sod  and 
the  land  is  well  drained. 

The  work  crowding  us  most  at  present  is 
cultivating.  We  have  been  at  it  between 
showers,  but  the  rain  at  once  undid  all 
our  work,  pounding  down  the  ground  hard 
as  road  bed.  This  makes  hard  cultivating 
and  hoeing.  I  hill  the  tomatoes  up  very 
high.  As  the  vines  grow  and  hang  over 
this  mound  in  all  directions,  the  sun  has 
a  better  chance  to  get  at  the  fruits  than 
when  the  vines  lie  flat,  and  they  are 


less  likely  to  rot  if  rainy  at  ripening  time. 

Mosquitoes  are  quite  an  element  in  our 
farming.  The  early  crop  was  short  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  drought,  but  they  are  now  on 
hand  in  swarms.  They  stay  with  us  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  biting  through  any  ordinary 
thickness  of  clothing,  so  that  considerable 
time  and  energy  are  used  in  fighting  them. 
One  of  my  men  ties  netting  over  his  straw 
hat,  shirring  it  around  his  neck.  This 
helps  a  little,  but  is  hard  on  the  eyes. 

I  keep  about  100  hens,  which  run  at  large, 
and  have  corn  and  oats  for  grain.  A  large 
White  Leghorn  rooster  was  apparently 
well  one  day.  In  the  morning  his  comb  was 
black  as  stove  blacking;  he  moped  around 
during  the  day,  not  eating,  but  drinking 
nearly  all  the  time,  and  died  that  night. 
There  were  no  marks  of  outward  injury. 
I  should  like  to  know  what  ailed  that 
rooster,  and  whether  anj'one  else  has  had 
a  similar  case.  g.  m. 

New  Jersey. 

FRUIT  NOTES. 

White  Strawberries.— I  see  that  J.  W- 
L.,  Pennsylvania,  page  484,  has  a  white 
strawberry.  I  found  one  here  growing  wild. 
1  set  the  plants  in  the  garden  and  had  a 
lot  of  nice  ones;  they  were  bisexual,  fruit 
medium  to  small,  fine  aroma,  no  core.  1 
put  them  on  the  wagon,  and  sold  a  few  as 
a  novelty;  no  demand  for  them,  so  dropped 
them.  w.  L.  H. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


inn  FARM'«  FOR  SALE — All  sizes  and  prices. 
lUU  A  snap,  109  acres,  6  acres  fruit.  Good  bldgs,  soil, 
fences,  water,  on  Pike,  phone,  tel.  and  H.  F.  I).  Price, 
$7..')00,  Send  for  cat.  F.  A.  LEESEK,  Akron,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE 

Farm  of  82  acres,  5J^  miles  easi-  of  Ravenna,  O.,  on 
B.  and  O.  K  U.  One  of  the  best  farm  houses  in  the 
county.  Bank  bam  40x50.  Good  soil.  Possession 
given  by  September  1,  if  desired.  Price,  $50  per  acre. 
J.  W.  KAS8EUMAN,  Charlestown,  Portage  County,  0. 


F 


OR  Farms,  Coloxial  Homes,  Orcharbs,  best 
climate  and  water,  good  transportation,  write 
ALBEMARLE  IMMIGRATION  SOCIETY,  Char¬ 
lottesville,  Va.  Sam’i,  B.  Woods,  President. 


\A/A  WTCn— Nursery  Stock  Salesmen;  big  pay  weekly. 
WllNIrll  _ TITHTfMOnS  hlivore  I'lMT. 


Didest  Commission 


oric. 


Est.  1888.  Butter,cheeBe, 
onltry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fmlti. 
80?  Greesi'-’rtch  Street,  Now  York 


Wanted — Farm  hand;  must  milk  well, 
be  capable  teamster,  and  care  for  farm  horses.  State 
experience  and  wages  wanted. 

JOHN  8.  WALSH,  Mont  Clare,  Ill. 


REAL  ESTATE  WANTED 


Bristol,  Conn. 

Strawberry  Notes.— My  late  berries 
have  been  fine  and  prices  from  six  to  15 
cents  per  quart.  I  have  sold  over  4,661 
quarts  from  less  than  three-fourths  of  an 
acre,  and  some  of  the  rows  were  early 
kinds  and  badly  damaged  by  frost.  I  still 
have  a  few  more  to  sell.  Receipts  are 
$472.85;  berries  sold  and  not  paid  for,  and 
berries  eaten  or  given  away  are  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  account.  Dry  weather  hurt 
the  crop  considerably  earlier  (we  did  not 
irrigate);  then  too  much  wet  made  us  lose 
a  good  many.  There  has  been  some  profit 
in  the  crop,  however.  c.  m.  b. 

Jefferson,  O. 

The  outlook  for  apples  is  very  good,  al¬ 
though  not  as  many  as  last  year.  A  good 
many  are  complaining  of  the  June  drop, 
but  the  Baldwins  where  they  set  will  stand 
a  heavy  drop.  Greenings  did  not  set  well 
and  will  be  short.  Green  aphids  have  been 
more  destructive  than  for  many  years;  they 
injure  the  new  growth,  and  are  especially 
severe  on  young  trees.  Corn  is  very  back¬ 
ward.  One  can  only  nicely  see  the  rows  in 
a  great  many  fields.  The  recent  heavy 
rain  has  delayed  work  very  much.  But 
very  few  cabbages  are  set  yet,  and  some 
beans  are  not  planted.  Wheat  is  looking 
very  well.  Hay  will  be  short,  but  is  much 
improved  with  the  rains.  Oats  and  barley 
did  not  come  up  even,  and  cannot  be  a 
heavy  crop.  Sugar  beets,  on  account  of  the 
dry  weather,  made  a  poor  ^tand.  t.  b.  w. 

Hall’s  Corners,  N.  Y. 


MISTAKES  IMPOSSIBLE 

By  using  The  20tU  Century  Adder.  A  machine  for  all 
who  add.  Will  add  1,  2  or  3  columns  at  one  time.  So 
simple,  a  child  can  operate  it.  Can  be  carried  in  the 
pocket.  For  price  write 

E,  G,  BEUCLEK,  Stryker,  O. 


OkiLLiNQ 

MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  oi 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  oav 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.-  Ithaca,  3N. 


For  Hundfodm  of  Camh  B^ymrm. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  these  Cash  Bn  jen  yon  can  get  in  ftivl  la 
•nr  monthly  C*  8.  REAL  ESTATE  JOURNAL.  These  cash  bnyere  are 
liooated  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canadies  Get  our  Joaraal 
and  write  to  them,  and  sell  your  property  yonrself.  If  the  buyers' 
addresses  are  not  in  our  Journal  ,we  will  refund  yout  money.  Yearly 
•nbscriptlons  $1.00.  The  first  Journal  may  make  or  sare  yon  aaay 
dollars  in  buying  or  selling.  Sample  Journals  26  cents  each, 

V«S«  Real  Estata  JoumalvSS  Houm  Block,  Uton,  N*Y« 


^  Fearless 

Thre 

Best  for  sinj^le  farmer 
several  neighbors.  With 
tread  power  it’s  all  indoors. 

Suitable  for  either  horse  power  or  engine.  Threshes  and 
cleans  perfectly.  Runs  easy.  Also  Horse  Powers,  En¬ 
gines,  Feed  Cutters,  Wood  Saws,  Silos,  etc  Send  for 
catalogue. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


SAW  MILLS,  4  H.  P. 
cuts  2,000  feet  per  day 
—  All  Sizes  — Planers, 
Shingle  Mills  and 
Edgers  with  Patent 
Variable  Friction 
Feed-Portable  Grind¬ 
ing  Mills,  Water 
Wheels,  Lath  Mills, 
etc.  Send  for  large 
Catalogue.  Freight 
don’tcount.  DkLoach 
Midi.  Mfg.  Co.,  Box 
900,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  114 
Liberty  Street,  N.  Y. 


IDE 

MACHINERT 


Best  and  cheapest 
Send  for  catalogue. 

»00MEB  &  BOSCHEBT 
,  PBESS  CO., 

118  West  Water  St, 
“iTRACCSB,  S.  Y. 


Yka  Gem  Foll-Clroie  baler,  Uchtest,  atroagest,  sheapest 
baler.  Hade  of  srroogbt  steel.  Operated  by  I  or  3  horses. 
Bales  10  to  16  tons  a  day.  Sold  on  6  days'  trial.  Oatalosas 
feao.  Addresa  ©HO.  1EB.TKL  CO..  OnlBey.  IlL 


Addresa  OKO.  ffiSTlElL  CO..  QniB.ey,  £11, 


BALES  ^ 

'  A  D/IV 


A  PRACTICAL  BOOK 

“Guide  to  Hardy 
and  Ornamentals.” 

BY  T.  J.  DWYER. 


The  great  value  of  this  hook  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  every  word  of  it  is  written  from  the  author's 
personal  experience.  During  the  whole  time  of  its 
preparation,  he  never  consulted  another  hook  or 
another  author.  He  has  planted  and  cared  with  his  own  hands  for  every  plant 
described  in  this  hook,  and  has  written  from  that  experience  and  observation  alone. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  hook  is  the  grouping  of  subjects.  On  Apples, 
for  example,  you  find  all  information  as  to  the  preparation  of  soil,  planting,  fertil¬ 
izing,  pruning,  varieties,  etc.,  all  conveniently  grouped  under  one  general  heading. 
Then  the  varieties  for  Summer,  Autumn  and  Winter  are  classed  by  themselves,  and 
those  for  home  use  distinguished  from'  commercial  varieties.  The  same  is  true  of 
pears,  plums,  peaches,  strawberries,  cane  berries,  grapes  and  other  fruits  that  one 
wishes  to  know  about.  The  ornamentals  are  treated  in  a  class  by  themselves.  Here, 
too,  the  author  has  written  entirely  from  his  own  experience.  He  planted,  on  his 
own  ground,  every  bush  and  vine  he  describes,  and  plucked  the  flowers  from  them 
with  his  own  hands. 

The  hook  is  convenient  in  form,  as  well  as  in  arrangement.  It  is  hound  in  stiff 
paper,  reinforced  with  cloth.  Price  postpaid,  50  cents.  Address 
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MARKET  NOTES 


milk  legislation.— The  Chicago 
council  has  introduced  several  Interesting 
measures  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  milk 
supply.  One  is  that  each  can  containing 
skim-milk  shall  bear  the  name  of  owner 
and  be  painted  bright  red.  We  do  not  see, 
however,  how  this  is  going  to  help  the  con¬ 
sumer,  unless  the  seller  is  made  to  dip  it 
from  the  can  in  a  conspicuous  place.  An¬ 
other  most  excellent  plan,  which  ought  to 
be  in  force  in  every  milk  market,  is  to  have 
all  cans  sterilized  and  returned  within  36 
hours.  The  disgusting  habit  of  returning 
cans  not  even  rinsed,  and  sometimes  part¬ 
ly  filled  with  garbage,  cannot  be  too  severe¬ 
ly  condemned.  Few  farmers  have  facilities 
for  sterilizing  a  dried  milk  can,  and  we 
have  seen  cans  so  filthy  that  nothing  less 
than  boiling  in  lye  would  put  at  least  part 
of  the  microbes  out  of  business. 

INCREASED  CARLOADS.— Anyone  at 
all  familiar  with  transportation  matters 
must  have  observed  the  waste  In  haul¬ 
ing  partly  loaded  cars.  It  amounts  to  but 
little  on  one  but  on  hundreds  makes  a  sur¬ 
prising  difference.  The  following  figures 
are  given  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R., 
which  handles  large  quantities  of  soft  coal 
and  coke.  These  products  are  so  bulky  that 
space  may  easily  be  lost  in  careless  load¬ 
ing.  Orders  were  given  for  more  economy 
of  car  space.  In  handling  less  than  400,000 
tons  of  coke  during  the  past  April  there 
was  a  saving  of  964  cars,  and  on  1,416,000 
tons  of  soft  coal  3,880  cars  were  saved. 
This  economical  plan  was  not  carried  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  hinder  in  the  work  of 
loading,  the  instructions  being  to  keep  the 
matter  in  mind  and  save  as  much  as 
could  be  conveniently.  Having  helped  In 
loading  hundreds  of  cars  of  baled  hay,  we 
have  noticed  how  easy  It  Is  to  lose  space, 
and  how  much  may  be  saved  with  but  little 
extra  effort  by  a  close  figuring  and  now, 
and  then  a  kick  on  a  stubborn  bale.  We 
knew  one  man,  how’ever,  who,  in  a  fit  of 
wild  enthusiasm  to  crowd  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  into  a  hay  car  for  which  a  stated 
price  was  paid,  used  a  Jack  screw  to  work 
in  extra  bales,  carrying  the  operation  to 
an  excess,  as  the  roof  of  the  car  (an  old 
one)  was  torn  loose  by  the  pressure. 

BANANA  TRUST  OPPOSITION.— The 
United  Fruit  Co.,  commonly  known  as  the 
Banana  Trust,  which  has  controlled  the 
best  West  Indies  producing  territory  for 
some  time,  and  has  a  tight  grip  on  the 
trade  in  this  country,  is  about  to  have  what 
promises  to  be  its  most  serious  competitors 
since  monopolizing  the  business.  Two  out¬ 
side  concerns,  formerly  operating  in  other 
eastern  cities,  are  to  unite,  making  their 
distributing  headquarters  in  New  York.  It 
is  understood  that  they  have  secured  the 
output  of  some  of  the  choicest  banana- 
producing  terrotory  and  that  their  appear¬ 
ance  as  a  real  rival  of  the  trust  will  be 
welcomed  by  many  buyers,  who  have  ob¬ 
jected  to  some  of  the  arbitrary  actions  of 
the  trust.  The  new  concern  has  leased 
dockage  here,  and  their  first  arrivals  will 
be  a  cargo  a  week,  to  be  increased  to  two 
or  three  later.  The  chief  thing  about  this 
matter  of  Interest  to  the  consuming  pub¬ 
lic  is  whether  price  cutting  to  any  great 
extent  will  be  a  result  of  this  competition. 
In  these  trade  wars  it  often  happens  that 
the  rival  has  it  made  worth  his  while  to 
consent  to  be  amicably  gobbled  up  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  consumer  who 
has  eaten  choice  bananas  the  business  is 
unsatisfactory.  Not  that  prices  are  extrav¬ 
agant,  but  the  quality  of  more  than  half 
that  are  sold  Is  so  poor,  being  unripe  and 
tasteless  or  starchy.  Part  of  this  is  due  to 
the  prejudice  many  have  against  a  banana 
which  Is  at  all  discolored  on  the  outside. 
They  are  scarcely  fit  to  eat  until  the  skin 
is  thoroughly  brown,  but  most  people  will 
not  buy  them  in  this  condition.  A  small 
business  is  done  in  extra  fine  bananas, 
which  sell  at  about  double  ordinary  prices. 
These  are  improved  varieties  with  which 
special  care  is  taken  in  transportation  and 
ripening.  We  have  noticed  that  wherever 
a  dealer  has  a  bunch  of  this  extra  fruit 
hanging  up  It  goes  quickly.  The  same 
principle  holds  true  as  with  apples;  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  finest  at  an  increased  price  is 
not  supplied. 

JUNK  LICENSE- An  act,  w'hich  went 
into  effect  in  New  York  State  on  July  1, 
was  not  passed  with  the  idea  of  raising 
revenue  or  restricting  trade,  but  as  a  safe¬ 
guard  against  a  particularly  exasperating 
form  of  thieving.  Heretofore  it  has  been 
possible  to  sell  old  Iron  or  other  metal  to 
some  obscure  junk  dealer,  who  would  soon 
hurry  it  away  to  the  melting  pot  or  other¬ 
wise  change  its  form.  It  sometimes  hap¬ 
pened  that  loose  parts  of  valuable  ma¬ 
chinery  w§re  stolen,  sold  for  a  few  cents 
for  old  metal  and  quickly  destroyed.  The 
new  law  provides  that  everyone  who  buys 
junk,  whether  large  iron  founders  or  small 
dealers,  must  have  a  license,  and  keep 
every  article  bought  in  its  original  shape 
for  five  days.  This  will  enable  those  who 
have  lost  goods  to  look  up  all  the  lawful 
dealers  in  junk,  and  perhaps  rescue  some 


valuables,  while  it  will  be  still  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  carry  on  the  business  in  secret. 

FRUITS.— Old  apples  are  scarce,  not 
enough  business  being  done  to  warrant  a 
quotation.  The  few  still  held  in  storage 
are  sold  in  small  lots  to  retailers  whose 
customers  demand  old  apples  until  a  set¬ 
tled  supply  of  new  of  good  quality  are  on 
hand.  One  retailer  showed  us  two-thirds 
of  a  barrel  of  fair  Baldwins,  which  cost  $6. 
There  is  quite  a  variety  of  new  apples, 
most  of  which  sell  low  on  account  of  being 
inferior.  This  is  the  first  week  that  there 
have  been  many  choice  peaches  offered 
There  are  now  plenty  of  large  Elbertas. 
This  variety  holds  a  very  strong  position 
as  a  market  peach.  Many  others  have 
higher  flavor,  but  are  in  some  way  lack¬ 
ing  for  long-distance  shipment.  We  know 
of  no  other  variety  of  its  season  that  gives 
such  general  satisfaction  in  this  market. 
Other  sorts  seen  at  present  are  Belle  of 
Georgia,  Chinese  Free,  Lady  Ingold,  Til- 
lotson  and  Mountain  Rose.  A  few  south¬ 
ern  plums  are  arriving.  Receipts  from  the 
Pacific  coast  are  quite  large.  The  highest 
figures  noted  are  for  Climax  and  Red  June 
$2.10  and  $1.70  respectively.  This  is  for  the 
square  four-basket  carrier,  16x16x5  inside, 
and  is  exceptional;  $1.25  to  $1.40  would  be 
a  fair  range.  The  strawberry  season  is 
about  over;  blackberries  very  plentiful  and 
low.  This  is  great  weather  for  water¬ 
melon  trade,  but  receipts  are  so  heavy  that 
a  considerable  drop  in  price  has  occurred. 

PROFESSIONAL  ORGANIZERS.— “Are 
reliable?  They  wish  to  organize  a 
creamery  plant  here,  and  some  of  us  are 
afraid  that  they  may  be  ‘sharks.’  ’’  c. 

We  had  never  heard  of  the  concern,  but 
find  that  they  occupy  desk  room  in  a  very 
small  office  in  this  city.  So  far  as  we  have 
learned  they  have  no  other  plant.  We  can¬ 
not  say  that  they  will  not  give  full  vaTue 
for  any  goods  bought  through  them;  but 
do  not  see  the  need  of  employing  outsiders 
to  “promote”  a  creamery.  Dozens  of 
creameries  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
have  been  started  on  this  boom  plan  by 
outsiders  with  axes  to  grind,  who  have 
talked  people  into  doing  what  their  better 
judgment  told  them  was  not  wise,  and  the 
buildings  now  stand  unused  and  weather¬ 
beaten,  gravestones  to  the  memory  of 
hard-earned  dollars.  Unless  enough  en¬ 
thusiasm  can  be  worked  up  locally,  or  by 
people  favorably  known  to  the  community, 
to  start  the  creamery,  it  Is  doubtful 
whether  It  will  receive  sufficient  support 
after  being  started  to  keep  it  from  fizzling 
out.  The  farmers  themselves  can  do  the 

organizing,”  and  get  equipment  direct 
from  reliable  dairy  supply  houses,  which  are 
glad  to  give  all  necessary  advice.  Profes¬ 
sional  promoters  claim  to  save  money,  both 
in  organizing  and  the  purchase  of  equip¬ 
ment,  but  In  many  cases  results  show  that 
the  farmers  would  have  fared  better  had 
they  told  the  smooth  talkers  to  “move  on.” 

■  W.  W.  H. 

The  Mountains  of  North  Carolina. 

The  mountain  land  of  course  is  not  much 
of  it  level,  but  varying  from  a  gentle 
slope  to  very  steep  and  difficult  to  plow, 
but  often  the  coves  and  particularly  the 
north  lying-land  has  an  excellent  black 
loamy  soil  generally  containing  sufficient 
decomposed  rock  greatly  to  favor  the 
growth  of  fruit  trees,  such  as  the  apples, 
pears,  plums,  peaches  and  the  grape. 
Quite  a  long  list  of  apples  attain  fine  per¬ 
fection,  and  more  attention  is  likely  to  be 
giv’en  them  in  the  near  future,  more  es¬ 
pecially  by  persons  coming  here  to  locate 
from  the  North  and  Northeastern  States. 
The  variety  of  apple  called  Llmbertwlg 
is  yet  the  main  keeping  apple,  but  is  fall-' 
ing  into  the  background  where  finer  qual¬ 
ity,  color  and  larger  size  are  required. 
“Old  Ben,”  York  Imperial,  Baldwin  and 
some  other  kinds  that  do  well  farther 
north  do  fairly  well  here,  but  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule  varieties  originating  near  this 
latitude  are  our  most  salable  varieties  for 
Winter  use.  Ben  Davis  has  some  friends, 
but  they  would  prefer  a  Winesap  or  the 
Stayman  for  eating.  Grimes  Golden.  Fall- 
awater,  Rome  Beauty,  Virginia  Beauty, 
etc.,  are  fine  Fall  apples  here.  Indeed! 
there  are  very  many  varieties  of  fine  ap¬ 
ples  grown  in  this  Blue  Ridge  section, 
and  by  some  careful  persons  apples  can 
be  kept  very  late  in  Spring.  As  yet  there 
are  fe%v  real  apple  houses,  hence  the  great 
body  of  fruit  is  sold  too  soon  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  grower.  Improved  modes  of 
farming  are  In  use  slightly  more  each 
year,  but  there  is  much  room  for  im¬ 
provement.  We  have  more  of  better 
grades  of  cattle  and  hogs  than  a  few  years 
back.  Far  too  little  grass  is  grown;  too 
much  reliance  on  corn  for  fodder.  Grass 
will  grow  on  almost  any  new  land  here, 
and  sheep  can  be  profitably  grown  on 
cheap  land.  Mountain  land  generally 
brings  $2  to  $4  per  acre,  and  often  the 
timber  would  do  considerable  towards  pay¬ 
ing  for  land.  In  some  of  the  more  ele¬ 
vated  lands  frost  does  not  injure  farm  or 
garden  crops  till  late  in  November;  at 
least  three  weeks  and  later  in  some  cases 
after  heavy  frost  in  the  valleys.  Lay, 


fertility.  Improvements  and  distance  from 
railway  greatly  affect  price  of  land. 
Dairying  could  be  made  to  pay,  as  there 
is  little  competition,  and  in  many  locations 
none  at  all.  Plenty  of  springs  afford  fine 
I)ure  and  cold  water  that  is  refreshing  to 
the  many  Summer  boarders  who  come  to 
the  mountains  mainly  from  the  South,  and 
no  mean  source  of  good  watex  on  any 
farm.  In  Winter  snow  falls  on  west  side 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  when  we  have  none  or 
very  little  on  the  east  side.  We  have  no 
malaria  and  little  fever,  and  we  think  we 
have  as  good  country  for  health  as  is 
necessary.  In  Spring  there  are  many  wild 
flowers,  more  especially  in  the  woodlands 
where  the  ivy  and  laurel  or  Rhododen¬ 
dron  blooms  profusely,  white  or  white- 
striped  with  red,  and  others  of  a  pale  red 
color.  On  some  of  the  high  ridges  and 
mountains  we  find  the  true  Rhododendron 
maximum  with  rounder  pointed  leaves  and 
rose-colored  flowers  which  are  Indeed 
beautiful  to  the  lover  of  nature’s  works. 

McDowell  Co.,  N.  C.  C.  C.  L. 


Institute  Workers  in  Session. 

The  eighth  annual  session  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Farmers’  Institute 
Workers  was  held  in  the  Parliament 
Buildings  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  Canada, 
June  22-24.  The  States  of  Mississippi,  Florida 
Alabama,  North  Carolina,  Delaware,  West 
Virginia,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  In¬ 
diana,  Michigan.  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Min¬ 
nesota  and  North  Dakota  were  represent¬ 
ed,  and  also  the  Department  at  Washing¬ 
ton  through  its  recently  appointed  insti¬ 
tute  specialist.  Prof.  John  Hamilton.  The 
Provinces  of  Canada  had  a  liberal  delega¬ 
tion,  and  also  the  Egyptian  Commlssipner 
of  Agriculture.  Premier  Rose,  of  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Government,  welcomed  the  dele¬ 
gates  in  an  eloquent  speech  paying  high 
compliment  to  the  United  States,  both  to 
their  government  and  their  agricultural 
nrosperity.  Dr.  Hardy,  president  of  the 
Mississippi  Cdllege,  responded.  Reports 
relative  to  the  attendance.  Interest  and 
money  expended  were  read  by  the  several 
delegates.  Prof.  Hamilton  outlined  in  a 
well-prepared  paper  in  part  the  work  of 
the  new  department  at  Washington.  It  is 
possible  for  this  department  to  become  of 
value  to  the  several  States  as  a  sort  of 
clearing  house.  Prof.  Latta,  president  of 
the  Association,  easily  carried  the  honors 
of  the  meeting  in  the  excellent  address 
which  he  gave.  I  think  all  were  agreed 
that  It  was  the  most  comprehensive 
treatise  upon  institute  work  that  has  ever 
been  made  public.  The  Canadians,  under 
the  leadership  of  Prof.  Creelman,  fairly 
outdid  themselves  In  looking  after  the  visi¬ 
tors;  they  w'ere  taken  to  the  Agricultural 
College  at  Guelph,  50  miles  distant.  The 
day  was  spent  most  profitably  and  pleas¬ 
antly.  President  and  Mrs.  Mills,  assisted 
by  the  faculty,  gave  the  visitors  an  idea  of 
the  scope  of  their  work.  The  live  stock  and 
field  work  were  of  especial  Interest  at  this 
time.  This  institution  not  only  reaches  the 
farmers  through  its  700  students  and 
bulletins,  but  40,000  farmers  come  an¬ 
nually  to  study  and  profit  thereby.  Two 
large  excursions  were  on  the  grounds 
while  we  were  there.  Resolutions  were 
read  by  Chairman  Dawley  thanking 
those  who  had  made  possible  a  meeting 
of  so  much  interest,  and  also  a  resolution 
fixing  a  basis  for  computing  attendance, 
taking  the  largest  attended  session  and 
adding  thereto  one-half  of  the  next  largest. 
The  Southern  States,  which  had  sent  so 
strong  a  delegation,  were  accorded  the 
honor  of  the  next  presidency  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  the  person  of  Dr.  B.  W.  Gllgore, 
of  the  North  Carolina  Experiment  Station. 
The  present  very  efficient  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  Prof.  Creelman,  was  reSlected.  The 
meeting  was  adjourned  to  meet  next  year 
at  St.  Louis,  date  to  be  fixed  by  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee,  composed  of  Superin¬ 
tendent  McKerrow,  of  Wisconsin;  H.  J. 
Easterly,  of  Illinois,  and  Dr.  Hardy,  of 
Mississippi.  h.  b.  cook. 


Fekdino  Pumpkins.— Don’t  let  anybody 
deceive  himself  with  the  idea  that  the  eat¬ 
ing  of  pumpkin  seeds  may  not  dry  up 
milch  cows.  Some  cows  eat  pumpkins 
sparingly,  while  others  acquire  such  a 
ravenous  liking  for  them,  and  such  a 
capability  for  getting  into  them  to  get  at 
the  seeds,  that  they  must  be  fed  Ly  ration 
and  singly.  Most  persons  here  throw  the 
feed  of  pumpkins  on  the  ground  and  let 
the  cattle  manage  the  opening  of  tJiem. 
Some  cows  press  down  on  the  pumpkin 
and  open  it  in  a  few  seconds  and  then 
scoop  out  the  seeds.  Such  cows  will  get 
too  many  seeds,  and  if  they  are  milch  cows 
a  reduction  in  the  flow  of  milk  will  surely 
follow  if  an  unlimited  supply  of  pumpkins 
is  thrown  out.  Of  course  you  will  say  that 
this  is  not  the  way  to  feed  them,  and  it 
is  not,  but  we  often  do  it  in  that  way,  and 
to  our  sorrow.  I  fattened,  butchered  and 
helped  to  eat  a  cow  once  that  was  fed 
(after  bringing  her  up  to  the  full  feed 
gradually)  all  the  pumpkins,  turnips,  corn 
and  fodder  she  would  eat,  and  I  never 
tasted  poorer  beef.  The  fat  was  yellow, 
oily  and  strong  in  taste,  and  I  resolved  to 
feed  no  more  pumpkins  to  the  beef  animal 
which  I  was  to  eat.  Yet  I  hope  that  there 
is  some  value  in  pumpkins  when  fed  to 
cattle— somewhere;  but  for  the  life  of  me 
I  cannot  see  just  where  it  comes  in  I 
have  fed  hundreds  of  wagon  loads  of  them 
to  cattle  and  hogs — yes,  blindly,  you  may 
say— yet  not  bjindly  enough  to  fail  to  find 
out  that  at  times  I  have  been  damaged 
by  the  feeding.  S 

Illinois. 
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WHO  CAMMOT  BE  OUREO. 

So  uniformly  successful  has  Dr.  Pierce’# 
Favorite  Prescription  proven  in  all  forms 
if  Female  Weakness,  Prolapsus,  or  Falling 
of  Womb,  and  Leucorrhea,  that,  after  over 
a  third  of  a  century’s  experience  in  curing 
the  worst  cases  of  these  distressing  and 
debilitating  ailments.  Dr.  Pierce  now  feels 
fully  warranted  in  offering  to  pay  $500  in 
cash  for  any  case  of  these  diseases  which 
he  cannot  cure. 

It  Stands  Alone.— The  "Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription”  stands  alone,  as  the  one  and 
only  remedy  for  these  distressingly  com¬ 
mon  forms  of  weakness,  possessed  of  such 
positively  specific  curative  properties  as  to 
warrant  its  makers  in  proposing,  and 
binding  themselves  to  forfeit,  as  we,  the 
undersigned  proprietors  of  that  wonderful 
remedy  hereby  do,  to  pay  the  sum  of  $500 
in  legal  money  of  the  United  St'-tes  in  any 
case  of  the  above  diseases  in  which  after  a 
fair  and  reasonable  trial  of  our  treatment, 
we  fail  to  cure.  No  other  medicine  for 
the  cure  of  woman’s  peculiar  ailments  is 
backed  by  such  a  remarkable  guarantee ; 
no  other  medicine  for  woman’s  ills  is  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  unparalleled  curative  prop¬ 
erties  that  would  warrant  its  manufacturers 
in  making  such  an  offer  ;  no  other  remedy 
has  such  a  record  of  cures  on  which  to  base 
such  a  remarkable  offer. 

Therefore,  insist  on  having  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Favorite  Prescription  and  turn  your  back 
on  any  unscrupulous  dealer  who  would 
insult  your  intelligence  by  attempting  to 
foist  upon  you  some  inferior  substitute, 
under  the  plea  that  "it  is  just  as  good.” 
Insist  on  having  the  article  which  has  a 
record  of  a  third  of  a  century  of  cures  and 
which  is  backed  by  those  willing  to  forfeit 
$500  if  they  cannot  cure  you. 

In  cases  attended  by  a  leucorrheal  drain 
a  solution  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Lotion  Tablets 
should  be  used  coiij  ointly  with  the  use  of 
the  "Favorite  Prescription.”  They  are  sold 
by  all  druggists,  or  sent  post-paid  to  any 
address,  on  receipt  of  25  cents  in  stamps. 
Send  31  cents  in  stamps  for  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser.  Address 
World’s  Dispensary,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Weak  and  sick  women  are  invited  to 
consult  Dr.  Pierce,  by  letter,  free.  All 
correspondence  is  held  as  strictly  private. 
Address  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pellets  cure  biliousness. 
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For’  residences,  barns^*,  poultry- 
chouses  and  silos.  Positively  the 
:  most  durable  and  economical 
roofing  on  the,  market.  Anyone 
.  can' apply,  it.  Water-proof.  Con- 
;  .-;taihs  no^tar.  .  Will  not  melt.  Lasts 
indefinitely.  ^  v  \ 
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For  Club  of  7. 

This  is  a  Fish  Brand  Slicker  water-proof 

coat.  It  is  made 
double  through- 
out,  with  fly 
front,  3 -ply  rein¬ 
forced  sleeve, and 
buckle  clasps.  It 
is  just  what  a 
farmer  wants  for 
wet  weather 
around  the  farm 
or  on  the  road.  It 
will  kept  you 
comfortable,  pro¬ 
tect  your  clothes 
and  prevent 
many  a  cold  and 
rheumatic  pain. 
It  is  made  in  four 
sizes.  We  will 
send  it  for  a  club 
of  7  yearly  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  The 
llUKAL  New- 
Yorker  at  31 
each. 

A  WATER¬ 
PROOF  HAT  is 
also  a  good  thing 
in  wet  weather. 
We  send  one  for 
a  club  of  2  yearly 
subscriptions  at 
31  each. 

A  WATER-PROOF  COVER  is  good  for 
the  horse.  We  send  one  for  club  of  seven 
at  31  each. 

WAGON  BOOTS  cover  the  front  of  the 
wagon  or  carriage  and  keep  out  the  rain. 
We  send  one  of  these  for  a  club  of  five  at 
31  each. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Peai'l  Street,  New  York. 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

Turnips  for  Cows. — How  do  turnips 
(rutabagas,  I  suppose),  affect  cows  in 
making  butter?  1  shall  not  have  a  good 
hay  crop  this  year,  and  would  like  to  plant 
about  an  acre  of  turnips  for  my  cows  if 
it  wnild  not  taint  the  butter.  Some  tell 
me  it  would,  and  some  the  reverse,  so  I 
would  like  your  view  on  the  subject.  I 
have  also  started  in  the  poultry  busine.ss, 
and  am  much  interested  in  your  weekly 
notes. 

I'^ranklin  Falls.  N.  H. 

If  the  same  precaution  is  used  as  in 
feeding  turnips  for  selling  milk,  there 
need  be  no  fear  of  injuring  the  butter. 
Turn  a  cow  loose  in  a  turnip  field  at 
noon,  let  her  eat  turnips  until  milking 
time,  and  both  her  breath  and  her  milk 
will  be  rank  with  the  turnip  fiavor.  Feed 
in  the  stable,  immediately  after  milk¬ 
ing,  in  connection  with  some  grain  feed 
and  hay  or  other  dry  fodder,  and  if  they 
affect  the  breath  and  milk  at  all  the  ef¬ 
fect  will  have  entirely  disappeared  by 
next  milking  time.  This  is  probably  due 
to  the  extremely  volatile  nature  of  the 
turnip  flavoring  principle.  Rutabagas 
are  probably  the  best,  especially  for  late 
Spring  feeding,  but  the  Purple-top,  Cow- 
horn  or  Yellow  Stone  are  good  enough, 
and  an  enormous  crop  of  them  can  be 
grown  on  a  small  amount  of  land  with 
no  labor  except  sowing  the  seed  on  well- 
prepared  ground,  and  gathering  the 
crop.  If  sown  broadcast  it  is  well  to 
mix  some  clover  seed  with  it  in  order 
to  facilitate  an  even  seeding.  One  pound 
of  seed  to  the  acre,  if  evenly  distributed, 
is  ample.  A  better  way  is  to  mix  the 
pound  of  seed  evenly  in  300  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda  or  some  high-grade  fer¬ 
tilizer.  In  this  way  it  may  be  sown  any 
time  in  August  on  well-prepared  land. 
When  pitted  for  late  Spring  feeding  the 
pits  should  be  dug  deep  and  narrow.  A 
broad  deep  pit  will  sometimes  ferment 
in  the  middle,  causing  them  to  rot.  Nar¬ 
row  bins  in  the  cellar  are  also  prefer¬ 
able  to  broad  ones  on  the  same  account. 
Nothing  is  much  more  offensive  to  han¬ 
dle  than  a  lot  of  rotten  turnips. 

Planning  a  Henhouse.— I  intend  to  buil.'l 
a  henhouse  12  x  25  feet  to  accommodate  100 
hens  in  two  flocks,  and  expect  to  add  to  it 
later  on  until  it  i.s  perhaps  100  feet  long 
and  sheltering  400  fowls.  On  account  of 
the  lay  of  the  land,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
build  it  nearly  north  and  south,  so  that 
the  windows  must  face  east  or  west.  Will 
you  give  me  a  few  points  on  this  matter? 
Shall  I  put  all  of  the  windows  east  or 
west,  or  alternate  ones  on  each  side?  Will 
the  position  of  the  house  be  greatly  in¬ 
ferior  to  one  facing  south,  regarding  the 
production  of  Winter  eggs?  f.  w.  p. 

Preston,  N.  T. 

In  a  house  of  this  size  I  should  place 
the  windows  on  the  east  side,  and  alteo 
a  good-sized  one  in  the  south  end.  This 
will  give  ample  light  for  the  present. 
Should  the  building  ever  be  extended 
very  much  it  would  then  be  advisable 
to  put  part  of  the  windows  in  the  west 
side.  With  only  two  pens,  and  wire  net¬ 
ting  for  the  partition,  ample  light  can 
be  secured  from  windows  on  the  east 
side  and  south  end.  This  gives  a  good 
opportunity  for  roosting  tables,  perches, 
etc.,  along  north  side. 

Filtration  Ventilating. — The  new 
ventilating  system,  by  means  of  filtra¬ 
tion,  described  on  page  730,  last  volume, 
has  been  patented,  and  is  to  be  installed 
in  a  large  poultry  plant  now  building  at 
the  New  Jersey  State  Home  for  Boys  at 
Jamesburgh.  The  new  system  claims  to 
solve  .the  heretofore  troublesome  prob¬ 
lem  of  avoiding  cold  drafts  in  the  hen 
roost,  and  also  all  freezing  and  conden¬ 
sation  of  moisture,  without  artificial 
heat.  Qne  of  the  great  natural  sources 
of  heat,  the  oxidization  of  the  blood,  has 
heretofore  been  largely  wasted  In  order 
to  secure  a  supply  of  pure  air.  This  new 
building  at  Jamesburgh,  belonging  to 


the  State,  will  give  Jerseymen  a  good 
opportunity  to  learn  how  successful  the 
new  system  is. 

Dying  Chicks.— Will  you  tell  us  what 
ails  our  young  chicks?  After  all  the  care 
(hey  have  had  we  have  lost  as  many  as 
30.  Last  Fall  we  bought  a  young  rooster, 
which  was  claimed  to  be  a  purebred  Brown 
Leghorn.  We  kept  nothing  but  young 
Brown  Leghorn  pullets  and  we  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  made  a  mistake 
in  breeding  from  young  stock  on  both 
sides.  Are  we  right?  We  find  the  third 
week  the  hardest  to  get  them  through. 
One  of  our  neighbors,  who  has  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns,  complains  of  the  same  trouble.  My 
coops  are  well  ventilated  and  made  of 
boards  entire,  so  they  do  not  roost  on  the 
ground;  they  are  whitewashed  and  kept 
clean.  For  feed  we  give  them  bread  crumbs 
when  first  hatched,  and  from  the  time 
they  are  a  week  old  my  wife  bakes  corn 
bread  for  them;  as  they  grow  older  they 
have  cracked  corn  and  wheat.  A  very 
little  carbolic  acid  is  put  in  their  drink¬ 
ing  water;  there  are  no  lice,  and  yet  when 
a  couple  of  weeks  old  their  wings  droop, 
they  look  perfectly  bloodless,  and  in  a  little 
while  are  dead.  Are  the  Brown  Leghorns 
harder  to  raise  than  other  breeds?  We 
hear  more  complaints  of  them  than  any 
other.  G.  M.  D. 

Paegertown.  Pa. 

Would  that  I  could  tell  this  reader 
positively  the  cause  and  cure  of  his 
trouble!  The  best  that  I  can  do  is  to 
surmise.  A's  hardy  healthy  chicks  as  I 
have  ever  seen  were  many  of  them 
Brown  Leghorns,  so  that  I  hardly  think 
it  fair  to  blame  the  breed.  Very  many 
of  our  most  successful  poultry  raisers 
use  yearling  stock  only  in  their  breed¬ 
ing  pens.  They  will  not  attribute  the 
trouble  to  the  age  of  the  parent  birds. 
It  appears  from  the  description  that  the 
worst  period  is  between  the  time  that 
bread  crumbs  are  fed  and  the  time  that 
cracked  wheat  is  first  used.  Nothing  but 
corn  bread  is  used  during  this  period,  so 
far  as  appears.  Science  tells  us  that 
corn  is  notoriously  deficient  in  some  of 
the  elements  needed  to  build  a  young 
chicken.  Is  it  not  fair  to  assume  that 
the  corn-bread  diet  is  bad  for  the  chicks 
and  that  to  add  a  portion  of  coarsely- 
ground  wheat  to  the  meal  from  which 
the  bread  is  baked  would  be  wise? 

.•\s  Mr.  Maiic.s  sighs  for  a  really  good 
brooder  I  want  to  tell  him  what  I  have 
seen  the  Petaluma  brooder  do.  Elmer 
Ross,  of  King  Co.,  Wash.,  has  used  them 
for  five  years.  About  a  month  ago  I  went 
to  see  his  poultry  plant,  and  there  were 
200  chicks  a  week  or  10  days  old  in  one 
brooder  and  all  seemed  to  be  doing,  well. 
They  did  not  get  proper  care  otherwise, 
as  the  brooder  had  not  been  cleaned  for 
.several  days.  The  brooder  house  is  made 
of  rough,  unmatched  boards  with  tar  paper 
outside  and  a  two-inch  space  over  the 

ifiate.  J.  *• 

W'oodinsville,  Wash. 

J.  R.  does  not  tell  us  whether  or  not 
this  good  brooder  has  an  automatic  heat 
regulator.  The  kind  that  I  am  sighing 
for  will  maintain  a  uniform  tempera¬ 
ture,  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  day  and 
night,  without  very  much  attention, 

closely  imitating  in  this  respect  the 

blood  in  the  mother  hen’s  body. 

O.  W.  MAPES. 


PASTURE  THE  HOGS. 

Recently,  while  looking  over  a  western 
farm  paper  I  found  an  article  entitled: 
“Root,  hog  or  die,”  in  which  the  writer 
advocated  letting  the  hogs  run  loose  and 
hunt  their  own  living  till  the  pigs  were 
fit  to  be  put  into  the  fattening  pen.  Out 
here  in  Kansas  this  suggestion  is  being, 
or  rather  has  been,  carried  out  long  be¬ 
fore  said  writer  outlined  the  plan.  The 
trouble  is  that  the  hogs  when  turned  out 
generally  root  where  they  should  not. 
In  the  Spring,  about  the  first  thing  on 
the  programme  will  be  a  raid  into  the 
garden,  where  they  soon  discover  a 
patch  of  newly-planted  potatoes.  After 
rooting  up  about  all  they  can  find  they 
next  turn  their  attention  to  some  hot¬ 


beds;  after  finishing  up  here  they  will 
come  back  home,  upset  the  slop  bucket, 
and  spoil  the  water  your  wife  or  hired 
girl  put  out  for  the  chickens  by  wallow¬ 
ing  in  it.  Not  satisfied  with  playing  the 
mischief  at  home  they  pay  a  visit  to 
your  neighbor’s  oat  field  or  corn  patch; 
root  up  his  meadow’  or  get  into  his  corn- 
crib.  If  your  neighbor  has  hogs  of  his 
own  running  outside  it  wmn’t  make  so 
much  difference,  but  if  not  he  will  most 
likely  set  the  dogs  on  your  drove  and 
send  some  of  them  home  minus  one  ear 
or  tail,  and  just  as  like  as  not  a  lawsuit 
for  damages  will  follow’.  Build  hog  pas¬ 
tures  and  see  to  it  that  your  hogs  do 
their  rooting  where  they  can  harm  noth¬ 
ing.  An  acre  sown  down  to  rye,  or  bet¬ 
ter  still  to  Alfalfa,  fenced  hog  tight,  will 
keep  a  large  drove  of  hogs,  and  keep 
them  in  better  condition  too  than  all  the 
range  of  country  in  Sight.  A  man  who 
can  afford  to  raise  hogs  at  all  can  afford 
to  keep  them  up,  and  a  man  who  cannot 
afford  to  keep  them  at  home  should  not 
raise  any  in  the  first  place.  j.  m.  r. 

Kansas. 


GLUTEN  AS  STOCK  FOOD. 

Can  Kluten  feed  be  fed  alone?  Should  it 
always  be  mixed  with  bran?  Can  it  be  fed 
with  corn?  Do  horses  and  cow’s  relish  it 
fe.d  alone?  j.  h,  a. 

New  Jer.sey. 

If  fed  in  any  amount  it  would  very 
rapidly  increase  the  protein  content  of 
the  ration.  If  three  pounds  of  gluten 
were  fed  each  day,  so  far  as  the  effect 
of  the  gluten  itself  was  concerned  there 
would  be  no  difference  whether  fed  alone 
or  with  other  food.  I  do  not  think  that 
animals  as  a  rule  take  as  kindly  to  the 
food  alone,  although  usually  they  will 
soon  learn  to  eat  it.  I  should  not  ex¬ 
pect  the  best  results  if  fed  with  bran. 
The  ration  would  contain  an  excess  of 
protein,  and  would  not  have  the  desired 
physiological  effect.  Foods  like  bran, 
middlings  and  gluten  have  a  tendency  to 
loosen  the  bow’els,  and  are  especially 
disadvantageous  if  fed  to  driving  horses. 
I  should  much  prefer  to  mix  gluten  with 
corn  for  horses,  equal  parts,  varied  of 
course  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  individ¬ 
ual.  For  cows  mix  gluten  With  corn  if 
they  are  heavy  milkers  and  would  lose 
flesh,  without  it.  For  cow’s  inclined  to 
put  on  fat,  gluten  fed  alone  might  be 
satisfactory.  Prof.  Kennedy,  of  the 
Iowa  Experiment  Station,  found  good  re¬ 
sults  from  mixing  gluten,  bran  and  corn, 
equal  parts,  fed  to  hard-working  horses, 
that  is  draft  horses.  My  experience 
would  suggest  for  draft  horses  equal 
parts  gluten,  corn  and  middlings;  for 
drivers,  varying  according  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  individual,  using  these 
same  foods.  I  am  assuming  that  the 
inquirer  does  not  want  to  feed  oats. 

H.  E.  c. 


A  Hand  Separator. — My  experience  with 
a  cream  separator  is  only  one  of  the  many 
proofs  that  a  farm  might  just  as  well  be 
without  cows  as  without  a  separator.  I 
weighed  my  milk  for  a  week;  creamed  it 
by  gravity  system,  and  made  914  pounds  of 
butter.  Then  I  weighed  for  a  week,  using 
the  same  number  of  pounds  of  milk  and 
used  separator,  and  made  12%  pounds  of 
butter.  This  is  a  gain  of  over  35  per  cent 
in  butter  fat,  and  surely  must  be  35  cents 
on  the  dollar.  I  find  the  skim-milk  per¬ 
fectly  clean  with  a  Babcock  test.  The 
warm  skim-milk,  to  feed,  is  worth  nearly 
as  much  as  new  milk  is  sold  for.  The  best 
of  butter  can  be  made.  The  separators  are 
labor  savers,  besides  being  much  more 
cenvenient.  d.  j.  b. 


THE  LUCKY  “4-LEAF  CLOVER’ 

Plymouth  Cream  Extract¬ 
or  is  the  CREAM  of  them  all. 
Inner  can  quickly  remova¬ 
ble:  water  all  around  and 
under  milk;  has  far  greater 
cooling  surface  than  any 
other.  No  water  required  5 
months  in  year.  Special  air 
chamber  with  ventilator. 
New  and  original  faucet, 
impossible  to  leak  or  sour. 
Express  charges  prepaid. 
Catalogue  free. 

Plymoutb  Cream  Separator  Company,  Plymouth,  Ohio. 


New  York  State  Veterinary  College 

of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  T. 

Free  tnltion  to  New  York  State  students.  Bztextd«4 
announcement.  Address 

Prof.  JAMBS  IiAW,  F.B.O.VJI.,  Ulreotor. 


Breeders’  Directory 


EORHOLSTEIN  cattle 

Tood  ones,  and  all  ages  Fine  Yearling  Bulls 
ready  for  service, 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DKLLIIURST  FAKM.S,  Mentor,  Ohio 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

Choice  voung  stock  of  she  oest  breeding  for  saJs 
■Prices  reasonable  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCKEST  s' ARM  Rifton,  Ulster  Co,,  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


—30  Cows  and  3  Bulls 
for  sale.  Home  choice 
stocli  at  low  prices. 
Address  JOUN  MILLIGAN, 273  W.  Main  Street.  Port 
Jervis,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Cafvet^ 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

B.  F.  SHANNON,  St07  Liberty  «Stroet,  Pittsburg,  P*. 


FOR  SALE 


B.  J. 


Purebred  Devon  Ca"'?f^ 
at  reasonable  prices, 
WIGHTMAN,  West  Eaton,  N.  T. 


FtVECHOtCE  ANGUS  BULLS 

W.  il.  KINK,  .Jenuertowu,  Somerset  Co  Pa. 


Ohio  Farm  Berkshires 

Boars  fit  for  Service.  Young  Sows  bred,  and  line 
lot  of  Spring  Pigs. 

M.  L.  &  H.  H.  BENHAM,  Le  Roy,  0. 


FOR  SALE 


J— Choice  Recorded  Large  English 
_ _ Berkshire  Boars,  ready  for  serv¬ 
ice.  Write  your  wants  or  come. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Kochester.Mlch 


ImpnM^d  YORKSHIRES 

The  best  large  hog.  Get  a  Boar  and  have  large  litters, 
all  white.  Price.  $.3  to  $20  now. 

LAKE  GROVE  FARM, Madison,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  BerKsliires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description  Return  if  not 
satisfactory:  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Erclldonn,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


PRESENT  BARGAINS 

and  Scotch  Colli 


in  purebred  Holsteln- 
Frleslan  Bull  Calves 
Pups.  Apply  promptly. 

W  \V.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 
bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wis.*^ 


WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 

j700  Big  White  Beauties,  bred  to  lay  Big  White  Eggs; 
nine  years  developing  the  strain.  WHITE  &  RICE. 
Box  A,  Y’orktown,  N.  Y. 
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varieties.  Any  amount  Poultry,  Eggs.  Pigeons 
and  Hares.  Guide  dese.  HO-page  book.  10c. 

J.  A.  BERGEY,  Box  8,  Telford,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 


Keno. 


■The  choicest  bred  St.  Bernard  puppies 
in  the  United  States.  Sired  by  (’li. 
F.  M.  WILIJAMS.  Box  424.  Adams,  N.  Y. 


ITflD  CAI  c— Bed.  polled  bull,  “Eclipse,”  No.  8102; 
run  uALL  recorded  in  the  Red  Polled  Herd  Book 
of  America,  Volume  13.  Three  years  old  and  a  fine 
animal.  Sire,  Dexter.  H.  B.  6171;  dam,  Cora,  H.  B. 
9225.  For  further  particulars,  write 

RAYMOND  MORTON,  Bangor,  Mich. 


SQUABS  PAY 

Easier,  need  attention  onlv  part  of 
time,  bring  big  prices.  Raised  In  one 
month.  Money-makers  for  poultry- 
men,  farmers,woinen.  Send  for  FREE 
BOOivLE  f  and  learn  this  rich  home 
industry.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB 
CO..  4A  Friend  Street.  Boston.  Mas.s. 


DEATH  TO  LICE 


on  HENS  and  CHICKS. 

_ _ 64-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  1. 


ALY^YS^USED  KATTLE  KOMFORT 

The  unrivalled  insecticide  and  disinfectant,  protects 
stock  from  flies,  thereby  increasing  profits.  Two  gal¬ 
lon  can  and  Sprayer,  $2.  Satisfaction,  or  money  back. 
Agents  wanted.  KATTLEKOMFOKTCo.,Columbus,N.J 


NO  MORE  BLIND  HORSES.— ForSpecIflcOph- 
thalmla.  Moon  Blindness,  and  other  Sore  Byes, 
BARR  Y  CO.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  have  a  sure  cure. 


Shoo-Qy 

1  Jbhm  ■ 


fHE 

ANIMALS’ 
FRIEND 


KUtfl 
every 
fly  it 
strikes! 
keeps  off 
the  rest. 
Harmless 
to  man 
or  beast. 


This  cow  wai 
a  terror  to 
milk  prior  to 
using  cents 
worth  of  Shoo-Flj'.  Had  it 
■been  used  earlier,  she  would 
milk  aud  flesh  to  theamountof  |14.00.  ine 
otbcrcowwas  protected  early  and  continued 
to  give  18  qts.of  milkdaily  through  fly-time. 


Shoo-Fly*^  the  orif^nal  stock  protector  used  by  the  Bamo 
dairy*men  since  1885,  after  testing  ImltatiQns.  It  prevents  contagi¬ 
ous  abortion  and  other  diseases,  cures  all  Bores,  Bcratches,  Bkin 
diseases,  hoof  ailments,  etc.  NO  LICE  in  poultry  house  or  any 
place  ills  sprayed.  Beware  of  imitations  that  last  only  aiew 
hours  and  make  sores.  If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  Bhoo-J  aj 
(made  In  Philadelphia,  Pa.,)  send  ns  fl.OO  for  latest  ImpTovea 
Three  Tube  Sprayer  and  enough  Bhoo*Ely  to  protect  200  cows. 
Cash  returned  if  cows  are  not  protected.  f 

8H00-FLYMF'Q.C0.100B  Filrmount  Av«.,Phllt..F», 
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STORIES  ABOUT  PIGS. 

Noting  recent  statements  about  mak¬ 
ing  pig  225  days  old  weigh  225  pounds, 
I  killed  a  pig  on  January  16  last,  192 
days  old,  that  weighed  220  pounds  dress¬ 
ed.  She  wa's  Poland  China  and  Berk- 
.shire,  and  by  no  means  the  choice  pig  at 
weaning  time.  h.  d. 

Rockford,  N.  C. 

In  Brevities,  page  40,  you  ask:  “Can 
you  make  a  pig  weigh  a  pound  of  dress¬ 
ed  meat  for  each  of  225  days  of  age?”  I 
say  yes.  and  to  prove  it  I  will  give  my 
last  two  years’  weights  on  pigs.  On  April 
I.  1901,  I  bought  two  Cheshires  and  paid 
$3  each  (I  did  not  weigh  them  at  that 
time),  and  then  fed  until  the  first  week 
in  December,  or  eight  months.  They 
were  beauties,  and  I  guessed  they  would 
weigh  300  pounds  apiece  dressed.  When 
they  were  thoroughly  cool  I  weighed 
tiiem;  one  weighed  296  and  the  other  294 
pounds,  which  is  590  pounds  of  pork 
from  two  Spring  pigs.  They  were  fed 
on  dishwater  and  separator  milk  till 
July  20;  from  that  time  I  added  wheat 
middlings  and  finished  with  200  pounds 
of  cornmeal.  I  bought  two  Berkshires 
.March  30,  1903,  at  $3  each,  and  fed  and 
cared  for  them  the  same  as  the  first  lot. 
except  that  I  gave  them  some  stock  food 
each  feed  for  two  months;  commenced  to 
feed  wheat  middlings  July  1  and  some 
small  corn  in  November  and  100  pounds 
cornmeal  till  December  1.  Then  I  dress¬ 
ed  them  and  weighed  as  before.  One 
weighed  265  and  the  other  230  pounds. 
The  cornmeal  was  added  to  feed  of  slops, 
milk  and  middlings.  As  I  figure,  the 
Cheshires  at  nine  months  did  a  little 
better  than  one  pound  a  day,  and  the 
Rerkshires  fell  a  little  short,  so  I  still 
say  yes,  but  give  me  white  pigs  to  work 
on,  although  taking  an  average  of  the 
two  years  it  gives  me  a  small  margin  to 
say  yes  on.  t.  m.  x. 

Rrookton,  N.  Y. 

As  to  Billy  Gormand  I  have  forgotten 
his  weight  and  age,  but  will  give  you 
figures  of  my  raising.  I  have  a  sow  two 
years  old  last  Winter,  Duroc  Jersey 
l)urebred.  In  Fall  of  1901  she  raised  six 
pigs.  Spring  of  1902  11,  and  last  Fall  11; 
three  litters,  28  pigs  in  all.  First  litter 
I  sold  three  for  $8,  fed  two  which  dress¬ 
ed  at  165  days  209  and  211  pounds;  sec¬ 
ond  litter  I  sold  nine  for  $24,  and  one  at 
125  days  for  $16  for  a  brood  sow.  Third 
sold  over  nine  for  $26  and  two  left  will 
weigh  200  pounds  each  when  200  days 
old,  in  all  $74,  besides  420  pounds  pork 
at  1^2  cents,  $31.50,  and  the  one  pig  of 
litter.  Two  when  233  days  old  dressed 
288  pounds,  besides  two  that  would 
bring  $10  each  at  present.  I  also  killed 
a  grade  293  days  old,  weighed  skinned 
332  pounds,  at  nine  cents,  $29.88.  An¬ 
other  of  same  litter,  a  sow,  raised  six 
pigs  I  sold  for  $12,  and  when  fed  two 
weeks  after  weaning  pigs  42  days  after 
farrowing  dressed  285  pounds  at  8^4 
cents  at  341  days  old.  How  does  this 
compare?  I  have  at  present  two  Jersey 
pigs  weighing  140  and  146  pounds;  two 
full  0.  I.  C.  three  days  older  which  I 
bought  to  try;  weigh  98  and  109  pounds. 
No  more  white  trash  for  me;  Berkshires 
are  all  right.  j.  k.  t. 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

Do  Not  Feed  Dishwater. — I  have 
read  with  considerable  interest  the  notes 
of  the  Hope  Farm  man  as  they  regularly 
appear,  and  can  usually  indorse  what  he 
has  to  say,  but  am  much  surprised  at  his 
suggestion  and  advice  last  January  as  to 
the  use  of  dishwater  for  hogs.  I  am  not 
a  large  raiser  of  hog®,  but  for  years  have 
been  in  the  habit,  in  March,  of  placing 
two  pigs  four  weeks  old  in  a  pen  with 
plank  floors  which  is  under  good  roof 
and  keeping  them  there  until  butchered 
early  in  November.  These  pigs  are  fed 
on  wheat  middlings  and  bran  made  into 
a  thin  slop  with  clean  water  and  what 
buttermilk  and  skim-milk  we  have  from 
one  cow,  until  May,  when  they  get  cut 
clover.  Orchard  grass,  sod,  roots  and  all 
weeds  from  garden;  later,  refuse  toma¬ 


toes,  drop  apples,  a  little  corn,  melons, 
pumpkins,  sweet  potatoes  and  cow  peas, 
and  from  October  15  what  corn  they  will 
eat  up  clean.  The  average  for  grade 
Berkshires  for  past  seven  years  has  been 
from  202  to  294  pounds  dressed,  but  no 
dishwater  goes  into  their  troughs.  With¬ 
in  a  radius  of  five  miles  of  this  city 
many  people  are  raising  hogs  and  de¬ 
pending  on  the  slop,  including  the  dish¬ 
water,  from  hotels  and  boarding  houses, 
drawn  out  daily  in  barrels.  The  meat 
from  hogs  thus  fed,  I  am  told  by  our 
butchers,  is  soft,  flabby  and  entirely  un¬ 
fit  for  use,  although  often  sold  when 
they  can  get  a  buyer,  but  some  butchers 
refuse  absolutely  to  buy  hogs  fattened 
within  five  miles  of  town.  The  alkali 
from  the  soap  used  in  dishwater  is  death 
to  hogs  and  to  substantiate  this  I  refer 
you  to  experiments  made  at  the  station 
at  Cornell  University  several  years  ago, 
wherein  they  condemned  the  practice  of 
using  dishwater  in  any  form,  and  I  can¬ 
not  understand  why  anyone  at  this  time 
can  recommend  its  use.  There  are  many 
scraps  from  the  table  that  can  profitably 
be  fed  to  hogs,  but  the  dishwater  here 
goes  in  the  drain  or  on  the  compost  heap 
away  from  the  d\velling.  Hogs  are  not 
dirty  animals  if  given  an  opportunity  to 
keep  clean,  and  they  enjoy  a  bucket  of 
cold  water  thrown  over  them  in  hot 
weather,  and  an  occasional  raking  with 
an  old  currycomb  is  greatly  appreciated, 
and  removes  the  scurf  which  sometimes 
accumulates.  Pens  are  cleaned  every 
day.  .same  as  horse  and  cow  stables,  and 
fresh  grass,  sod  and  earth  thrown  in  to 
take  up  all  moisture  from  the  excre¬ 
ment,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  manure 
heap.  TJce  will  sometimes  appear,  but 
a  common  spring-bottom  oil  can  filled 
with  kerosene  will  quickly  fix  them,  be¬ 
ing  easily  applied  and  no  bad  results 
from  its  use.  I  am  engaged  in  raising 
fruit  with  but  30  acres,  which  does  well, 
yet  had  I  a  large  farm  I  w'ould  raise 
hogs.  .7.  T. 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 


TREATMENT  OF  A  HORSE. 

A  writer  in  Harper’s  Weekly  recently 
'.said  that  a  horse  is  a  combination  of 
idiot  and  maniac.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
a  good  many  horses  might  hold  the  same 
opinion  in  regard  to  their  owners,  being 
as  they  are  the  victims  of  all  degrees  of 
human  ignorance  and  ill  temper,  from 
simple  stupidity  and  ordinary  irritabil¬ 
ity  to  extreme  cruelty  and  insane  rage. 
Once  in  a  while  we  find  a  man  who 
works  his  team  without  friction  and 
with  a  sort  of  cheerful  good  comrade- 
sliip.  There  is  such  a  difference  in  the 
way  men  speak  to  a  horse.  Take  black¬ 
smiths  for  example;  one  will  be  con¬ 
stantly  snarling  at  the  horse  in  a  loud 
impatient  voice,  while  another  in  shoe¬ 
ing  the  same  horse  will  speak  but  sel¬ 
dom,  and  then  in  the  lowest  of  voices.' 
There  is  one  type  of  man  who  would 
probably  never  be  willfully  unkind,  and 
yet  never  would  speak  pleasantly  to  a 
horse,  and  his  “barbaric  yawp”  can  be 
heard  all  over  the  neighborhood.  The 
disposition  of  a  man  indoors  is  no  indi¬ 
cation  of  how  he  will  treat  his  team.  1 
know  of  a  man  who  was  unendurable  in 
his  family,  yet  got  along  very  pleasantly 
with  his  horses.  The  reverse  is  also 
sometimes  seen. 

I  have  a  small  nephew  who  likes  to 
ride  about  with  me.  He  especially  en¬ 
joys  driving.  Now  I  would  like  to  make 
a  good  driver  of  him.  It  might  be  very 
useful  to  him  some  time  to  understand 
the  management  of  a  horse.  But  unfor¬ 
tunately  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied  with 
my  own  horsemanship,  and  one  cannot 
impart  knowledge  one  does  not  possess. 
There  are  some  things  that  I  have 
taught  him — the  rules  of  the  road  and 
about  crossing  car  tracks.  I  have  also 
forbidden  his  “fishing”  or  jerking  the 
reins,  and  I  have  toned  down  his  voice 
to  some  extent  But  there  are  other 
difficulties  that  I  do  not  know  how  to 
meet  The  horse  has  some  peculiarities 


of  disposition,  and  she  is  inclined  to  be 
lazy.  She  understands  me  well  enough, 
so  that  when  I  am  driving  she  goes 
along  quite  cheerfully  and  at  a  fair  gait. 
When  the  boy  takes  the  reins,  however, 
she  usually  puts  back  her  ears,  slows 
down  and  begins  to  act  cranky,  so  that 
it  is  hard  for  the  boy  to  keep  her  in  the 
middle  of  the  road.  This  irritates  him 
and  he  get's  very  impatient.  Now  how 
is  one  to  harmonize  these  two?  The  boy 
occasionally  pulls  grass  for  the  horse, 
and  at  such  times  they  seem  on  the  best 
of  terms,  but  that  does  not  prevent  the 
friction  when  he  drives  her. 

A  horse  is  very  exasperating  at  times 
and  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  self-control 
to  get  along  and  never  lose  one’s  pa¬ 
tience.  Then,  too,  horses’  dispositions 
differ  greatly.  A  mother  gazed  at  her 
unruly  daughter,  then  looked  at  me  with 
an  expression  of  perplexed  despair  and 
cried:  “I  don’t  know  what  to  do  with 
her.”  That  is  the  way  I  feel  about  the 
horse  sometimes.  I  have  heard  so  much 
about  women’s  driving  spoiling  a  horse 
that  I  don’t  want  to  fall  into  any  of  the 
feminine  errors.  But  how  to  avoid 
them,  that  is  the  question. 

SUSAX  BROWX  ROBBINS. 


Cob  and  Corn.— The  practice  of  grinding 
corn,  cobs  and  all,  is  about  played  out 
around  here.  The  farmers  think  that  corn 
and  oats  ground  together,  say  half  and 
half,  give  better  results  for  the  dairy  cow 
and  young  calves,  but  for  feeding  for  the 
market  we  must  all  feed  shelled  corn. 
For  young  pigs  we  use  shorts  or  ground 
rye  and  oats  to  make  slop.  h.  e.  w. 

Somonauk.  111. 

Draft  Horses. — The  outlook  in  the  draft 
horse  market  was  never  better,  and  good 
prices  will  continue  for  some  years  to 
come.  Mares  to  breed  from  are  not  very 
plentiful  throughout  the  country,  and  many 
of  those  are  to  old  to  breed.  It  is  like  start¬ 
ing  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  and  the 
farmer  who  has  a  few  good  mares  is  in 
luck.  Horses  that  weigh  from  1,400  pounds 
uj),  such  as  the  market  demands,  are  very 
scarce,  and  some  shippers  wonder  where 
they  will  find  them.  Next  year  in  many  of 
the  farming  districts  the  farmers  will  have 
to  buy  to  do  their  work  instead  of  having 
a  good  horse  to  sell.  geo.  i.ang. 

Mapleton,  Minn. 


MONEY! 


Cows  will  give  15  to  20  per 
cent  more  milk  if  protected 
from  the  torture  of  flies  with 


CHILD'S  SO-’BOS^SO  KILFLY. 

Kills  flies  and  all  insects;  protects  horses  as  well 
as  cows.  Perfectly  harmless  to  man  and  beast 
Rapidly  applied  with  Child’s  Electric  Sprayer. 
30  to  50  cows  sprayed  in  a  few  minutes.  A  true 
antiseptic;  keeps  stables,  chicken  houses,  pig 
pens  in.  a  perfectly  sanitary  condition. 

Ask  for  Child's  SO-BOS-SO  or  send  %2  for  1-gftl.cnn  an<; 
Sprarer  complete,  Ex.  pd.  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

CHAS.  H.  CHILDS  &  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers. 
24  LaFayette  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


SHARPIES 

Tubular  Farm 
SEPARATORS 

Built  on  the  Square, 

as  everybody  knows.  Entirely 
different  from  other  separators, 
new  in  principle.  Guaran¬ 
teed  more  convenient,  ef¬ 
ficient  and  durable  than 
any  other  kind. 

Write  for  catalog 
No.  153. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

THE  SHARPLES  CO., 

Chicago,  III. 


I'I1I'I|I'I|I'IJT] 


DeIaAImL 

CreahSeparrtors 

For  twenty  years  the  World’s  Standard 
Send  for  free  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  74  Cortlandt  St.,  N.Y, 


“Just  as  goodl”  “Just  as  good!”  Did  you  say?  “Jusi 
as  good  as  veterinary  Plxinel”  The  dealer  who  tells 
you  this  is  mistaken.  He  does  not  know. 

FACT.S  AND  TE.ST.S  TROVE  IT! 

Kmery,  Ky.,  April  9, 1903. 

I  feel  it  my  duty  to  tell  what  Veterinary  IMxine  die 
for  a  horse  of  mine.  He  was  cut  with  a  knife  between 
the  fore  legs  3  inches  deep  and  2  Inches  long,  which 
every  minute  would  gap  open.  I  used  several  different 
kinds  of  remedies  without  success,  even  to  bavin), 
somostitches  taken.  Nothing  did  any  good  and  it  kepi 
swelling  and  became  feverish.  I  alimist  gave  ui 
hopes  of  getting  him  well.  I  saw  your  adv.  and, as  i' 
was  the  last  chance,  I  purchase  a  bo.x  at  the  druggist: 
and  used  It  as  directed,  and  before  the  bo.v  was  usic 
up  the  cut  was  entirely  well.  I  intend  to  keep  a  supply 
on  hand  for  emergency  casesif  it  costs  a  dollar  a  box 
Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  good  I  have  received 
from  Its  use  and  If  you  choose  you  can  use  my  name 
and  testimony.  W.  S.  CAMPBELD,  Emery,  Ky 


This  penetriiting,  stimulating,  soothing,  absorbing 
antiseptic,  healing  ointment  heals  from  beneath  the 
surface  by  disinfecting  the  parts,  subduing  inflamma 
tlou  and  stimulating  health  granulations,  not  by  dry¬ 
ing  and  scabbing,  and  stimulates  growth  of  hair, 
natural  color. 

Makes  quick,  clean  and  healthy  cure;  heals  sting¬ 
ing,  burning,  chronic,  saddle  and  collar  galls,  hopple 
chafes,  abscesses,  inflammatory  sores  and  all  skin 
disease.  It  penetrates,  stimulates,  soothes  and  heals 
while  horse  woiks.  Money  refunded  if  it  falls. 

2  oz.  box,  2.')C.  8  oz.  box,  5Uc.  5-lb  package,  $4. 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Also  manufacturers  of 


Send  for  our  booklet— a  valuable  treatise  on  the  in¬ 
juries  and  diseases  of  horses  and  tells  why 
“SAVE-THE-HOKSE”  WILL  POSITIVELY  AND 
PERMANENTLY  CURB.  Bone  and  Bog  Spavin. 
Thoroughpln,  Hlngboue  (except  low  ringbone),  Curb, 
Splint,  Capped  Hock,  Windpuff,  Shoe  Boil,  Weak  aua 
Sprained  Tendon  and  all  Lameness. 

Give  full  particulars  as  to  your  case— give  Veteri¬ 
narian’s  diagnosis  If  he  is  competent;  Inform  ns 
fully  as  to  the  age,  development,  location  of  swelling, 
lameness,  action  and  previous  treatment — and  we  will 
advise  yon  frankly  as  to  the  possibilities  of  “Save- 
the-Horse 

»5  TER  BOTTLE. 

written  guarantee  with  every  bottle  given  under  our 
seal  and  signature,  constructed  solely  to  satisfy  and 
protect  you  fully.  Need  of  second  bottle  is  alnlost 
improbable,  except  In  rarest  of  cases. 

$5  at  all  druggists  and  dealers  or  sent  express  paid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Get  a.n  Anrverlcan 

and  you  get  a  money  winner. 
A  simple  practical  machine 
that  does  its  work  so  well  we 
can  sell  it  on  trial.  The  ma¬ 
chine  for  you.  Price  low. 
Guaranteed.  Catalogue  mailed  free, 

American  Separator  Co.. 
Box  lOfttt  Balnbrldge,  N.  Y. 
IKtxn  M«d<U  at  Parl9  in  1900. 


The  EMPIRE 

Seoarat 


Separator. 
r  Kind.  '' _ 


The  Easy  Kiinnlntr  Kind 
'Will  Kive  better  BatiflfAotion,  make  you  more 
monej  and  last  longer  than  any  ether.  Our 
book  shows  why.  SendfvrlL 

lEmpire  Cream  Separator  Go., 

’  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND 
PRICES  OF  THE 

DIRIQOSILO 

Manufactured  by 

D.B.  STEVENS  &  CO., 

AUBURN,  ME. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


ROUND  SILO 

The  “Philadelphia. ' 

The  only  Perfect  Continuous 
Open  Front  Silo  made.  See  our 
Patent  Roof.  Ask  for  catalog. 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER, 

331  Vine  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Also  made  in  the  West  by  the 
DUPLE  MFG.  CO.,  Sontb 
Superior,  Wls, 


A  MUk  Cooler 

Is  a  device  for  cooling  milk  quickly 
just  after  it  Is  taken  from  the  cow. 

fThe  object  Is  to  expose  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  it  to  the  air,  thus  cooling 


fit  and  driving  out  all  bad  odors 
■4und  gerniH  which  spoil  milk  very 
quickly  and  reduce  its  value. 

The  Perfection  Milk  Td^ler  and  Aerator 

does  this  quicker  and  better  than  any  other. 

Send  for  prices  ahd  free  circnlan. 

L.  R.  LEWIS,  Manfr..  Box  12.  Cortland.  N.  V. 


SpAYiiv 

B  enlargem 

(AirDfe-i 

Splilvt 


Cure  These  Blemishes 

Also  Ringbone,  hard  or  soft 
enlargements.  Sweeny.Knee- 
fiFistula  and  Poll  KvU. 

,  cost  and  certain  cares. 
Two  big  booklets  telling  how 
to  do  It  sent  free.Write  today.  | 
rLKSINOBROB.,  Chrmbto, 

229  Union  StoekTnrdi,Ll.ltngo,IIL  1 


/ 
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HUMOROUS 


A  little  bird  sat  on  a  telegraph  wire, 

And  said  to  his  mates,  “I  declare, 

If  wireless  telegraphy  comes  into  vogue 
We’ll  all  have  to  sit  on  the  air.” 

—London  Fishing  Gazette. 

Lunicus:  “The  man  in  the  moon  is  a 
good  business  man.”  Punicus:  “How 
so?”  Lunicus:  “He  knows  how  to  change 
a  quarter  for  a  half.” — New  York  Sun. 

Friend:  “What’s  the  matter,  old  man? 
Doesn’t  she  return  your  love?”  Jilted 


DOWDEN 


Prrtatn  DStMOt^Wm  neep  or  tli.illow,  you  get 

all,  fast,  dean  and  un- 
eut.  Stftndftrd  with  nopfer.  and  It  iMti.  Ask  for  free  Povdon  book. 

DOWDEN  MFC.  CO.,  Box  22i  PRAIRIE  CITY,  lA. 


THE 


POTATO  CROP, 

large  or  small,  is  best 
harvested  with 

the  Improved 


HORSE  POWERS 


Threshing  Machines.  Wood  Saw  Machines. 

GET  THE  BEST.  Horse  Powers  for  one, 
two,  or  three  horses,  for  running  Wood  Sows, 
Threshing  Muehincs,  Ensilage  Cutters,  etc. 
All  who  areinterested in  Horse  I’o wers. 
Wood  Saws,  or  Threshing  Ma¬ 
chines  and  En¬ 
silage  Cut¬ 
lers  are  in- 
vited  to 
write  for 
fifty-page 
pamphlet. 
IPs  free. 


A.  W.  CRAY’S  SONS, 


Pat.  and  Role  llfra. 


P.  O.  Box  86  Middletown  Springs,  Vt- 


One:  “That’s  just  the  trouble.  She  re¬ 
turned  it  and  told  me  to  give  it  to  some 
other  girl.” — Princeton  Tiger. 

First  CiTi2rEN:  “What  do  you  think 
of  this  idea  of  an  army  of  unemployed 
marching  to  Washington?”  Second  Citi¬ 
zen:  “That’s  nothing  new.  It  happens 
every  four  years.” — New  York  Weekly. 

“How  did  you  lose  your  arm,  young 
man?”  asked  the  interested  gentleman 
in  the  car.  “A  girl  once  told  me  to  re¬ 
move  it,”  answered  the  young  man.  “Got 
any  cigarette  papers?” — Indianapolis 
Sun. 

“Have  you  anything  to  say  before  we 
eat  you?”  said  the  King  of  the  Cannibal 
Isles  to  a  Boston  missionary.  “I  have,” 
was  the  reply.  “I  want  to  talk  to  you 
awhile  on  the  advantages  of  a  vegetarian 
diet.” — Pick-Me-Up. 

“Why,  Johnnie,  how  much  you  look 
like  your  father!”  remarked  a  visitor  to 
a  small  four-year-old.  “Yes’m,”  answer¬ 
ed  Johnny  with  an  air  of  resignation; 
“that’s  what  everybody  says,  hut  I  can’t 
help  it.” — Bangor  Commercial. 

“Mama,”  said  Dolly,  after  she  had 
listened  to  a  discussion  of  the  day’s 
news,  “doesn’t  the  Lord  know  how  big 
this  country  it?”  “Why,  dear,”  exclaim¬ 
ed  mama,  shocked,  “what  do  you  mean?” 
“Well,”  replied  Dolly,  “the  people  in 
New  York  prayed  for  rain,  and  it  landed 
way  out  in  Kansas!” — Cincinnati  Com¬ 
mercial-Tribune. 


SUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWHOl.ESAI.B:  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
!Por  Honses,  Bams,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  VE  Dealem 

Sroflts.  In  use  6  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  Iht 
ranie.  Low  prices  will  snrprise  you.  Write  for  Samples 
0.  INQERSOLL,  Plymouth  St„  Brooklyn,  N.  \ 


For  30  days  to  the  readers  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  Beautiful  13-piece 

TOILET  SET 


or  China  Tea  Set,  or  Parlor  Lamp,  or  Clock,  or 
Watch,  and  many  other  articles  too  numerous 
to  mention,  with  an  order  of  20  lbs.  of  our  New 
Crop,  (JOc.  Tea,  any  kind, or  !40  lbs.  liaking 
Powder,  4-6c.  .i  lb.,  or  an  assorted  order  Teas 
and  B.  P.  This  advertisement  MUST  aceom- 
paiiy  order. 

THK  CiKK.AT  A3IERICAK  TKA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  280.  81  &  83  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


BUSINESS  INSTITUTE, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

When  you  eomo  to  think  nhoiit 
frolngr  hwny  to  ttehool  heiul  for  Cut»- 
logue  of  the  Leading  Rufiinesa  and  Hhorthand  Sfhool. 


THE  BOSS 


POmO  DIGGER, 

Digs  every  row.  Works  v/here  others  can 
not.  Thousands  in  use.  \\  e  want  an  agent 
in  your  section.  Manufactured  by  E.  R. 

ALLEN  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Manufac. 
ttirersof  LAND  ROLLKRS  Sl  GREY 
IRON  CASTINGS,  Corning,  N.  Y. 


Pin  Your  Faith 


BUCKEYE 

Combined  Grain 
and  Fertiiizer 
Hoe  Driii.  ^ 

A  well-balanced,  light-draft 
machine  with  no  neck  weight 
even  when  pressure  is  on.  The 

_ strongest,  most  practical  drill  on 

the  market.  Fitted  with  the  famous  Buckeye  non-corrosive  glass  fertilizer  distributer,  which 
will  not  rust.  Has  all  the  well-known  Buckeye  points  of  merit,  strength  to  last  for  years,  ease 
of  draft  to  save  the  horses,  perfected  working  parts  for  perfect  planting  and  requiring  least 
repairs.  Double  run  force  grain  feed  will  not  skip,  choke  or  bunch;  cone  gear  for  change  or 
quantity.  Examine  the  Buckeye  line  of  implements  at  your  dealer  s  or  write  for  full  inf^- 
mation  and  circulars.  P.  P.  MAST  &.  CO.,  9  Canal  St,,  Springfield,  O. 


to  the 


FAIRBANKS 
Qasoline  Engines 


They  are  the  best  and  most  economical  power 
for  all  farm  work — pump  water,  saw  wood, 
run  separator,  ensilage  cutter,  feed  mill  or  any 
farm  machinery.  “Fairbanks  Junior”  is  de¬ 
signed  especially  for  farm  work — gives  two 
applications  of  power:  vertical  with  walking 
beam,  and  belt  power  with  pulley  attached. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  “FARM  HELPS,”  which 
gives  _  full  information  regarding  Fairbanks 
Gasoline  Engines  and  Farm  Scales. 

THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY, 

416-4214  Broome  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Baltimore,  Md  Buffalo,  N.T.  Philadelphia,Pa.  Boston,  Masft. 
New  Orleans,  La  Albany,  N.Y.  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Montreal, P,Q. 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Rider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  butlf  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  In  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-live  years,  which  is  proof 
that  we  are  uot  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


85  Warren  St..  New  York.  692  Craig  St.,  Montreal.  P.  Q.  40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

239  Franklin  St..  BOSTON.  Tenlente-Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba.  40  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N  .  s.  W  ■ 


Freeman 

Ensilage 

Machinery 


represents  the  modern  idea.  Illustra¬ 
tion  shows  typical  cutter  with  blower  at¬ 
tachment.  il  sizes,  hand  cutting  to  belt 
power,  with  capacity  ranging  from  5  to 
24  tons  per  hour.  Traveling  force  feed 
reduces  labor  of  feeding.  Each  machine 
easily  and  quickly  fitted  with  shredder 
attachment. 

Also  make  Wind  Mills,  Corn  Shellers.  Wood 
Saws,  etc.  Write  for  free  catalugues  102. 

S.  FREEMAN  &  SONS  MFG.  CO.,  Racine,  WIs. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

Jack  of  All  Trades 

-A  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

of  the  most  modem  type  for  farm  nse7 
Pumps  Water — Saws  Wood — Runs  Separators 
Shells  Corn — Grinds  Feed— Churns  Butler 
And  Is  adapted  to  many  other  jobs  on  the  farm. 

Saves  Labor— Earns  Money 

Write  forfree  descriptive  catalogue  “V." 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Company, 

NEW  YORK. 


DOIM^T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES  “TH  e'^MaItER^WORKM  AN,*'’ 

*1  liwoKiyiinder  gaisoiine  engine,  superior  to.  aii  one-cylinder  engines.  Costs  less  to  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  started ;  has  a  wider  sphere 
of  usefulness  Has  no  vibration;  can  be  mounted  on  any  light  wagon  as  a  portable.  Weighs  less  than  H  of  one-cylinder  engines.  Give  size  of  engine 
required.  Plesse  mention  this  paper.  Send  for  catalogue.  ITRBi  TBWCPLB  iPUBEP  CO.,  Sstablished  1868.  Meagher  and  16tb  Street,  CSXCAQO. 


This  Is  Another 

Superior  device.  It  shows  the  Superior  Disc 
and  Shield,  Chilled  Spindle  and  Chilled  Tapered 
Boxing.  The  Disc  Shield  and  Removable  Chill¬ 
ed  Boxing  never  wear  out.  Over  800.000  now  in 
use.  Not  one  case  of  “wear  out”.  Just  think 
of  iti  Wo  agree  to  renew.thom  at  acost  of  only 
one  dime. 

SUPERIOR 

Seeding  Machines  are  used  by  the  most  prosper¬ 
ous  farmers  in  all  sections  of  the  world.  They 
do  the  work  of  seeding  just  right — never  clog  In 
trash.  They  successfully  sow  and  cover  the  seed 
in  any  field  where  a  disc  harrow  will  run.  A  man 
or  a  boy  can  seed  one-fourth  to  one-half  more 
land  in  a  day  than  with  any  other  drill.  Superior 
Seeding  Machines  are  made  solid  and  strong  of 
the  best  materials.  They  are  light  draft.  No  neck 
weight.  Easy  on  man  and  team.  Our  new  Cat¬ 
alogue  No.  18  Is  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

SUPERIOR  DIVISION, 
AMERICAN  SEEDING  MACHINECO., 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

-  ■  ■■  ■  ■■■  ') 


Potato 

Growers 


If  you  want  yonr  team  to 
sift  those  potatoes  out  of 
the  soil  use  Hallock's 
Potato  Fork.  Run  by 
two  horses.  No  cogs  to 
wear  or  break— hnt  it 
runs  all  the  same.  Just 
send  us  your  name  and 
address,  and  we  will  tell 
you  all  about  it. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  A,  SONS, 
Box  805,  York,  Pa. 
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^MANURIAL^  CROPS  IN  THE  SOUTH, 

HOW  THEY  USE  CRIMSON  CLOVER  AND  COW  PEAS. 

Oreat  Value  to  the  Land. 

Crimson  clover  is  sown  largely  as  a  catch  and  cover 
crop,  at  the  last  working  of  corn,  tomatoes,  canta¬ 
loupes  or  crops  in  which  the  harvesting  will  not 
Interfere  with  the  new  seeding,  and  under  favorable 
climatic  conditions  a 
stand  is  assured,  al¬ 
though  less  likely  in 
corn  than  most  other 
crops  as  the  young 
plants  may  he  killed  by 
the  hot  sun,  if  sown  too 
early.  To  avoid  that, 
the  sowing  of  the  seed 
is  often  delayed  until 
about  the  time  of  har¬ 
vesting  the  crop.  In 
some  cases,  ihe  early 
planted  corn  is  har¬ 
vested  first,  when  the 
ground  is  thoroughly 
prepared  between  the 
shock  rows  and  seed 
sown,  by  that  means 
increasing  greatly  the 
possibility  of  a  stand. 

The  very  best  condition 
is  to  fit  the  land  same 
as  for  wheat  fallow; 
sowing  the  seed  possi¬ 
bly  one  month  earlier 
than  you  would  wheat, 
applying  at  the  same 
time,  about  250  pounds 
of  standard  grade  acid 
phosphate  per  acre. 

My  plan  is  to  sow  both 
at  the  same  time,  with 
a  wheat  drill.  Under 
these  conditions  success 
is  assured.  A  very 
large  acreage  was  sown 
in  this  section  last  sea¬ 
son,  giving  the  farmers 
of  our  State  a  large  and 
most  excellent  crop  of 
Crimson  clover  hay, 
which  was  secured  in 
the  best  possible  condi¬ 
tion,  much  of  it  yield¬ 
ing  two  or  more  tons 
of  cured  hay  per  acre. 

In  one  case  13  tons  were 
sold  from  a  trifle  over 
four  acres  of  ground. 

Farmers  are  learning  it 
does  not  pay  to  plow 
under  these  valuable 
forage  crops,  although 
a  few  years  ago  it  was 
largely  done.  This 
same  ground  that  fur¬ 
nished  these  large  crons 
of  hay,  is  now  growing 
a  second  crop  of  either 
corn,  tomatoes  or  pos¬ 
sibly  cow  peas  for  seed  or  hay.  Last  season  many 
wheat  stubbles  in  which  the  Spring  sowing  of  Red 
clover  was  destroyed  by  the  hot  sun,  were  plowed 
and  sown  to  Crimson  clover  in  the  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  giving  to  the  farmers  who  adopted  that  method 
a  crop  of  hay  and  one  of  corn  this  year,  instead  of  a 
crop  of  weeds,  which  is  likely  to  follow  a  failure  in 


the  seeding  of  Red  clover.  Cow  peas  do  not  fit  in 
our  rotation  so  well,  but  are  valuable  for  hay  or  seed 
and  in  many  cases  are  sow'n  as  a  manorial  crop  for 
wheat  with  most  excellent  results;  when  followed 
with  Crimson  clover  instead  of  wheat,  a  very  rapid 
improvement  of  the  soil  is  realized.  Even  if  both 
crops  are  cut  for  hay,  as  a  milk  and  butter  producer, 
I  consider  well-cured  cow  pea  hay  first  in  value  and 


Crimson  clover  hay  next.  Either  in  my  judgment 
is  better  than  Red  clover.  On  thin  soils,  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  from  200  to  300  pounds  of  rock  with  about 
five  per  cent  potash  added  is  very  beneficial,  to  be 
applied  at  time  of  sowing  the  seed,  which  is  best,  but 
If  not  then  very  early  in  the  Spring  as  a  top-dressing. 
On  fairly  good  land,  growth  enough  will  be  secured 


without  any  application  whatever.  The  farmers  in 
this  section  are  realizing  to  a  greater  extent  each 
year,  the  great  value  of  these  crops,  both  for  feed  and 
as  a  soil  improver.  chas.  barker. 

Delaware. 

Cover  Crops  in  General  Farming. 

I  had  the  management  of  a  farm  near  Dover  for 

some  years,  where  i 
sowed  Crimson  clover 
in  all  the  orchards,  all 
the  corn,  all  the  toma¬ 
toes  and  in  other  crops 
wherever  possible  to  do 
so,  at  some  convenient 
season  between  the  first 
of  August  and  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  October.  In  or¬ 
chards  the  cultivation 
w'as  continued  until 
rather  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son  and  then  the  Crim¬ 
son  clover  seed  was 
sown  and  harrowed  in 
thoroughly,  but  not  too 
deep.  The  orchards 
were  plowed  again  in 
the  Spring  before  the 
rains  were  ail  over,  and 
while  the  soil  was  still 
fairly  well  filled  with 
moisture.  In  one  case, 
after  a  crop  of  Crimson 
clover  and  turnips  had 
been  plowed  in  rather 
early  in  Spring,  cow 
peas  were  planted  in 
drills  about  two  feet 
apart.  Cultivation  was 
kept  up  until  the  cow 
peas  covered  the 
ground.  Later  the  peas 
were  cut  for  feed  and 
then  tire  ground  was 
harrowed  and  sowm  to 
clover  and  turnips,  in 
time  to  make  a  good 
covering  for  the  Win¬ 
ter.  The  Crimson  clo¬ 
ver  seed  was  sown  in 
the  corn  just  after  the 
last  working,  and  was 
then  covered  with  a  fine 
cultivator,  or  if  the 
ground  was  mellow,  the 
seed  was  sown  just 
ahead  of  the  cultivator 
at  the  last  working. 
One  year,  a  heavy  wind 
and  rain  so  bent  the 
corn  over  before  the 
seed  was  sown  that  it 
could  not  be  cultivated 
again  without  breaking 
a  good  deal  of  it.  After 
the  rain  the  seed  was 
sown  and  a  fairly  good 
stand  was  secured,  but 
it  was  not  as  even  as 
when  the  seed  was  cultivated  in.  The  course  pur¬ 
sued  with  the  tomatoes  was  very  similar  to  that  pur¬ 
sued  with  the  corn,  the  clover  seed  being  put  in  at  the 
last  working  of  the  tomatoes. 

My  experience  with  Cow  peas  is  more  limited,  but 
one  field  of  18  acres  which  had  borne  successive  crops 
of  corn,  was  in  consequence  in  very  poor  condition. 
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and  sowed  to  Black  cow  peas  in  May.  In  September, 
when  the  peas  were  ripening,  they  were  cut  with  a 
mowing  machine,  raked  with  a  horse  rake  and  stacked 
in  moderate-sized  stacks.  As  soon  as  they  were  dry 
they  were  beaten  out  with  flails  and  the  stalks  fed 
to  the  cows;  they  were  eaten  with  great  relish.  As 
soon  as  the  peas  w'ere  taken  off,  the  ground  was 
plowed,  thoroughly  harrowed  and  rolled,  harrowed 
again  in  a  few  days,  and  sown  to  wheat  in  October, 
when  an  application  of  400  pounds  of  acid  phosphate 
per  acre  was  made.  The  following  March,  Red  clover 
seed  was  sown  on  the  field.  The  yield  of  wheat 
was  fine.  The  stand  of  clover  was  excellent  and  the 
yield  the  following  Spring  was  about  two  tons  per 
acre.  Another  small  field  in  very  poor  condition  from 
successive  croppings  without  manure,  was  sown  to 
cow  peas  of  the  Unknown  variety.  Two  hundred 
l)ounds  of  acid  phosphate  were  applied.  The  growth 
of  vines  was  very  rank  and  was  cut  for  feed,  and  the 
following  Spring  the  ground  was  in  admirable  condi¬ 
tion  for  strawberries.  This  course  of  treatment  soon 
made  the  whole  farm  fertile  and  productive. 

Delaware.  wesley  -w^bb. 

Cood  Crops  for  Hay. 

I  prefer  to  use  both  Crimson  clover  and  cow  peas 
as  stock  food,  and  do  not  practice  green  manuring, 
for  it  is  my  judgment  that  crops  quite  as  heavy  and 
-good  can  be  raised  upon  the  stubble  of  leguminous 
plants  as  those  which  can  be  raised  if  the  entire  crop 
of  such  plants  is  plowed  under.  If  it  suited  my 
rotation,  late  in  August  or  early  in  September  I  would 
plow  the  ground  and  seed  to  wheat  and  Crimson 
clover.  If  the  ground  was  very  rich  one-half  bushel 
of  wheat  and  20  pounds  of  Crimson  clover  seed  would 
make  a  very  heavy  burden.  This  I  would  cut  either 
for  hay  or  silage  in  May  of  the  following  year,  and 
thereafter  I  would  plant  a  90-day  variety  of  corn  with 
the  cow  peas  seeded  in  the  corn  rows  to  use  the  corn¬ 
stalks  as  bean  poles.  This  crop  I  would  put  into 
silo  early  in  September  in  time  to  seed  the  ground 
to  Winter  grain.  a.  r.  neaee. 

Delaware  Exp.  Station. 

In  this  countiy  we  obtain  very  good  results  from 
Crimson  clover  and  cow  peas.  Clover  is  entirely  used 
for  hay  and  fertilizing  our  peach  orchards.  Put  in 
not  later  than  August  15,  sow  gallon  to  acre,  and 
turn  under  next  Spring  just  before  heading.  Cow 
peas  we  use  principally  for  wheat  land.  Sow  about 
last  of  June  iy2  bushel  to  acre  and  plow  under 
September  10  to  15.  Never  use  fertilizers  with  them. 
Very  good  crops  of  corn  have  been  raised  by  planting 
on  land  where  Crimson  clover  was  turned,  holding 
moisture.  J.  J.  Ros."}. 

Delaware. 

On  a  Small  Virginia  Farm. 

I  am  a  small  farmer  growing  fruit  and  vegetables 
and  enough  feed  for  one  cow'  and  horse.  I  have  raised 
cow  peas  for  15  years,  or  ever  since  I  came  South, 
and  Crimson  clover  for  10  3mars.  I  went  on  my 
present  place  eight  years  ago.  It  was  mostly  pine 
woods;  when  cleared  would  raise  not  over  10  or  15 
bushels  of  corn  or  50  or  60  bushels  of  potatoes  per 
acre.  I  have  so  improved  it,  largely  with  peas  and 
clover,  that  I  have  raised  250  bushels  per  acre,  and 
strawberries  at  nearly  the  same  rate.  I  use  peas  as 
a  catch  crop  after  all  early  crops,  such  as  onions  and 
early  potatoes;  when  plowing  down  strav.'berry 
patches.  Winter  crops  of  grain  and  Crimson  clover. 

I  also  sow  them  about  July  1  in  young  orchards. 
Those  maturing  before  September  I  generally  cut  for 
hay;  after  that  time  they  cure  so  slowly  that  I  feed 
green,  pick  the  peas  for  seed,  or  let  the  hens  gather 
them.  I  always  sow  them  as  the  first  crop  after  clear¬ 
ing  land,  using  400  pounds  of  a  fertilizer  analyzing 
2-8-2;  then  I  can  grow  a  good  crop  of  Winter  oats 
and  Crimson  clover.  Except  on  good  land  I  generally 
use  the  above  fertilizer  200  to  400  pounds  per  acre. 

I  know  they  need  a  little  nitrogen  on  poor  land;  on 
good  land  S.  C.  rock  is  all  that  is  needed  on  our 
soil.  I  have  no  set  rotation;  cannot  have  any  on  my 
farm,  but  I  often  follow  peas  cut  for  hay  in  August 
with  Crimson  clover  and  globe  turnips,  sown  togetJier, 
using  200  pounds  of  fertilizer  on  each  crop.  In  this 
way  I  grow  three  crops  per  year,  and  have  a  good 
stand  of  clover  for  the  next  year.  We  sow  clover  with 
buckwheat  late  in  August,  with  turnips  to  middle  of 
September,  then  till  middle  of  October  with  either 
wheat  or  oats.  I  like  wheat  best,  as  it  stands  up 
best.  These  crops  are  cut  for  hay  when  the  clover  Is 
in  full  bloom;  ground  plowed  and  planted  to  corn, 
peanuts  or  late  potatoes,  also  sweet  potatoes.  I  also 
plow  early  in  the  Spring  any  land  I  need  for  early 
crops,  and  find  I  am  well  paid  for  all  expense,  even 
when  the  clover  Is  plowed  under  In  March.  I  have 
no  trouble  in  getting  a  stand  of  Crimson  clover  if  It 
Is  BOt  sown  till  tliB  hot  weather  ot  August  is  past, 


My  land  has  grown  steadily  tetter  and  very  much 
darker,  but  I  cannot  stop  using  nitrogen  yet.  I  should 
say  for  this  locality  never  sow  cow  ppas  or  clover 
in  the  corn;  it  will  not  pay,  but  I  often  follow  corn 
with  Crimson  clover  without  plowing,  only  cultivate 
ground  well.  My  best  clover  and  wheat  were  raised 
that  way  this  year.  Corn  and  clover  can  be  grown 
for  years  in  this  way  with  the  addition  of  chemicals 
and  the  land  will  grow  better  all  the  time.  Crimson 
clover  and  peas  both  make  the  best  of  hay  for  eithei* 
cows  or  horses,  as  I  know  from  years  of  feeding,  but 
it  may  not  be  safe  to  feed  ripe  clover  to  a  horse.  Last 
year  my  clover  was  left  on  account  of  the  bee  pasture 
it  made  till  the  heads  were  two-thirds  brown;  I  fed 
it  all  Winter  to  a  horse  and  she  never  did  better,  but 
I  keep  her  digestion  good  by  feeding  bran  and  linseed 
meal.  I  aim  to  have  no  bare  ground  in  the  W'intcr; 
when  it  is  too  late  to  sow  even  wheat  I  sow'  rye.  My 
place  is  always  green.  a.  f.  ames. 

Virginia. 

COLD  STORAGE  FOR  NURSERY  TREES. 

What  Nurserymen  Say  About  It. 

What  would  be  your  opinion  of  trees  kept  dormant  in 
cold  storage  through  the  Summer?  Would  they  be  equal 
to  trees  kept  in  the  nursery  row?  Are  there  any  ob¬ 
jections  to  their  u.se? 

I  have  had  no  experience  keeping  trees  in  cold 
storage  as  you  say,  but  know  of  no  reason  why  they 
w'ould  not  live  and  do  well  so  long  as  kept  dormant 
and  uninjured.  s.  n.  willard. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 

I  did  not  know  until  very  recently  that  this  was 
practiced  by  anyone,  but  I  learn  that  some  are  doing 
this.  I  never  tried  it  and  never  planted  any  trees  thus 
kept.  I  certainly  would  much  prefer  a  freshly  dug 
tree  to  one  carried  over  by  an  unnatural  process. 

Cayuga,  N.  Y.  h.  s.  wtley. 

You  ask  our  opinion  of  the  value  of  nursery  trees 
kept  through  the  Summer  in  cold  storage.  We  have 
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done  sufficient  experimental  work  along  this  line 
to  feel  satisfied  the  plan  is  impracticable,  un¬ 
profitable,  and  will  prove  unsatisfactory  to  all  con¬ 
cerned,  nurseryman  and  customer  alike. 

Louisiana,  Mo.  stark  bro’s  co. 

We  are  decidedly  against  planting  trees  that  have 
to  be  kept  dormant  by  artificial  means  longer  than 
their  natural  season.  Trees  grown  in  the  extreme 
South  and  kept  dormant  until  late  Spring  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  the  North  never  have  done  as  well  as  those 
from  the  same  lot  of  trees  planted  in  the  North,  in 
an  open  spell  in  the  midwinter.  Our  experience  with 
handling  cold  storage  trees  is,  that  when  kept  in 
storage  beyond  a  certain  period,  they  are  not  to  be 
recommended.  There  is  nothing  better  than  young 
'thrifty  trees  taken  from  the  op'en  ground. 

Hightstown,  N.  J.  jos.  h.  black,  son  <&  oo. 

We  have  had  no  experience  with  trees  kept  through 
a  growing  season  in  cold  storage,  and  cannot  advise 
you  definitely,  but  since  you  ask  our  opinion  would 
say  that  It  is  barely  possible  and  yet  hardly  practical. 
If  the  stock  was  thoroughly  matured  before  taking 
up,  properly  packed  and  kept  at  a  proper  even  tem¬ 
perature,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  come 
out  in  as  good  condition  as  it  went  in.  It  has  been 
our  general  experience  that  trees  held  in  cold  storage 
until  late  in  the  Spring,  more  readily  show  the  effect 
of  heat  than  trees  that  have  been  outside,  and  yet  we 
have  had  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

Lee’s  Summit,  Mo.  m.  Butterfield  a  son. 

As  to  the  value  of  nursery  trees  kept  through  the 
Summer  in  cold  storage,  I  would  say  that  I  have  never 
had  any  experience  with  trees  so  treated,  but  it  is  my 
opinion  that  such  treatment  cannot  be  recommended. 
If  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  stored  were 
all  favorable,  they  might  live  when  planted  out,  but 
I  would  not  care  to  take  the  risk.  I  was  not  aware 
that  tbig  plan  was  being;  followed  by  some  nursery¬ 


men,  and  from  a  commercial  standpoint  I  would  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  cost  of  storage  would  be  a  serious  mat¬ 
ter  even  if  the  nurseryman  did  find  himself  in  the 
Spring  with  some  surplus  istock  that  he  could  not 
dispose  of  except  at  a  sacrifice. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Howard  a.  chase. 

Until  recently  we  had  not  heard  of  the  storing  of 
trees  over  Summer  in  cold  storage,  and  as  we  have 
never  had  even  a  slight  experience  we  do  not  know 
anything  about  the  probable  result.  We  should  look, 
however,  with  fear  for  the  results,  for  we  cannot 
think  that  this  is  a  natural  manner  of  handling  trees. 
Personally  we  do  not  even  like  the  plan  of  packing 
the  trees  without  root  covering  in  the  cellars  even  in 
Winter,  but  we  believe  it  is  a  fact  that  trees  so  kept 
are  none  the  worse  for  the  method  of  keeping.  As  to 
their  living  after  having  teen  kept  for  a  year  or  more 
in  storage,  we  should  fear  they  would  not  all  live,  hut 
we  may  be  wrong.  We  would  await  with  interest  the 
result  of  this  season’s  experiments  along  that  line, 
and  then  facts  will  tell  for  themselves  the  result,  he 
it  for  or  against.  sshths  &  povtst.l  co. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

In  regard  to  the  value  of  nursery  trees  kept 
through  the  Summer  in  cold  storage  to  hold  them 
dormant,  we  have  had  no  experience  in  this  line.  It 
has  been  tried  with  some  kinds  of  nursery  stock,  hut 
we  do  not  think  it  has  ever  proven  very  successful 
We  would  be  sorry  to  see  the  practice  become  general, 
as  we  think  it  would  have  a  demoralizing  tendency 
on  the  market.  Personally,  we  do  not  have  much 
faith  in  trees  stored  during  the  Summer.  While  they 
may  possibly  be  carried  through  where  circumstances 
were  most  favorable,  yet  we  think  were  the  practice 
to  become  at  all  general,  a  very  large  percentage  of 
the  trees  that  would  he  carried  over  and  put  on  the 
market  would  be  worthless.  Even  should  they  live, 
they  would  not  start  off  as  freshly  dug  trees,  and  we 
should  not  consider  them  of  much  value. 

Bridgeport,  Ind.  albertson  &  hobbs. 

My  opinion  or  that  of  anyone  else  as  to  the  value 
of  nursery  stock  kept  through  the  Summer  in  cold 
storage  is  practically  worthless,  for  the  reason  that 
stock  so  far  as  I  am  aware  has  never  been  kept  over 
in  sufficient  quantities  so  that  the  experiment  would 
be  of  practical  value.  Twenty  years  ago,  I  kept 
Mahaleb  cherry  seedlings  imported  from  France  over 
one  Summer  in  the  ice-house;  while  the  tops  were 
somewhat  damaged  by  dampness  the  roots  were  ap¬ 
parently  all  right,  and  when  planted  grew  as  well  as 
any  of  the  fresh  stock.  We  shall  watch  the  result 
of  the  experiment  with  interest,  but  should  be  a  iittle 
afraid  to  use  the  stock  largely,  as  we  understand 
the  moisture  is  practically  taken  out  of  the  air  under 
the  cold  storage  system.  How  this  would  affect  the 
trees  remains  to  be  seen.  irvino  rouse. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A  western  New  York  nursery  is  carrying  over  this 
year  70,000  apple  trees  in  cold  storage.  They  are 
trying  to  hold  a  uniform  temperature  of  32  degrees. 
So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  first  experiment  of  the 
kind  that  has  ever  been  tried.  Theoretically,  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  succeed.  If  the  buds 
are  perfectly  dormant,  I  should  expect  that  they 
would  push  and  grow  upon  being  planted  out  just  the 
same  as  dormant  huds  push  and  grow  after  a  six 
months’  Winter  rest.  We  have  just  gone  through  a 
rather  novel  experience  with  dormant  bud's.  On  the 
15th  of  May,  we  planted  out  some  apples  from  our 
storage.  Owing  to  the  drought,  they  stood  absolutely 
dormant  up  to  June  10.  Not  a  bud  had  swelled  nor 
was  there  a  leaf  to  be  seen  on  the  entire  planting. 
It  began  raining  on  June  10,  and  in  a  week  there¬ 
after  nearly  every  tree  was  in  leaf  and  it  is  turning 
out  to  be  a  very  successful  planting.  This  would 
seem  to  be  a  confirmation  of  the  theory  that  trees 
ican  be  carried  over  successfully,  provided  the  buds 
are  held  perfectly  dormant.  I  shall  watch  with  con¬ 
siderable  curiosity,  the  experiment  of  carrying  these 
trees.  geo.  a.  suteet. 

Dansville,  N.  Y. 

SILAGE-FED  MILK  FOR  CONDENSING. 

In  addition  to  what  I  said  on  page  516  let  me  say 
that  I  once  tried  this  experiment:  Some  cows  were 
feeding  on  a  ration  made  up  of  clover  hay,  corn- 
meal,  bran  and  roots.  The  milk  was  examined  care¬ 
fully  as  to  odors  and  quality.  A  somewhat  sudden 
change  was  made  to  silage,  and  after  the  lapse  of 
a  couple  of  weeks  the  milk  was  carefully  examined. 
No  pe/son  called  in  to  serve  on  the  jury  could  render 
a  verdict  against  the  silage  milk.  Repeatedly  there¬ 
after  the  milk  was  examined  with  great  care  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  feeding  of  the  silage  was  in¬ 
juring  or  tainting  the  milk,  and  no  such  taint  was 
apparent.  Again,  we  have  fed  silage  to  our  cows 
every  Winter  since  1892  inclusive.  'The  quality  of 
the  milk  has  not  been  injured  by  the  silage.  For  part 
of  the  time  we  have  not  been  careful  to  milk  before 
feeding  silage,  which  is  the  only  correct  way.  A  long 
series  of  observations  convinces  me  that  silage  can¬ 
not  affect  the  milk  through  the  body  of  the  cow.  The 
sole  question  is  whether  the  silage  smell  in  the  barn 
is  liable  to  taint  the  milk.  Our  answer  is  that  under 
ordinary  circumstances  this  will  not  occur.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  cows  are  fed  silage  before  milking  and  the  milk 
is  allowed  to  stand  for  some  considerable  time  in  the 
stable  taints  are  possible,  if  not  probable.  I  am  glad 
to  report  that  the  condenseries  in  Michigan  welcome 
the  silo,  and  the  Lansing  factory  issued  a  long  time 
ago  a  very  good  booklet  on  silo  construction. 

Michigan  Exp.  Station,  c,  ».  smith. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


TALKS  ABOUT  FARM  MACHINERY. 

The  Farm  Wagon  and  Its  Load. 

Part  II. 

The  construction  of  heavy  city  trucks  provides  for 
these  principles  by  placing  two-thirds  of  the  load 
over  the  rear  axle.  Frequent  turning  and  ease  of 
movement  of  the  front  axle  are  also  provided  for.  I 
have  used  heavy  wagons  with  springs  greatly  reduc¬ 
ing  the  wear  and  strain  over  the  rigid  load.  The 
trouble,  however,  in  farm  practice  is  that  the  load  is 
raised  about  six  inches  higher,  and  we  thereby  lose 
the  ease  of  handling  upon  low  wheels.  There  would 
seem  to  be  no  reason  why  a  drop  axle  could  not  be 
built  which  would  provide  for  springs  and  not  raise 
the  working  surface  of  the  wagon.  The  strain  is  not 
only  less  upon  the  wagon,  but  the  draft  is  lessened 
for  the  team  in  passing  over  obstructions.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  wide  or  narrow  tire  has  so  frequently  been 
discussed  that  we  can  eliminate  that  feature.  It  goes 
without  dispute  that  farm  machinery  has 
less  durability  than  any  other.  This 
must  necessarily  be  so  in  a  measure.  Any 
portable  tool  or  machine  is  shorter  lived 
than  its  stationary  brother. 

The  life  of  farm  wagons  can  be  greatly 
prolonged  by  careful  housing,  which  I 
feel  is  quite  largely  a  matter  of  habit.  If 
one  drives  up  to  the  door,  unhitches  and 
puts  away  the  team,  he  soon  feels  it  to  be 
an  extra  burden  to  drive  under  cover.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  one  accustom  himself 
to  protection  he  soon  finds  the  task  no 
greater  to  put  the  wagon  under  cover. 

A  free  use  of  paint  is  advised;  nothing 
superior  to  red  lead  and  oil  ground  to¬ 
gether,  especially  upon  the  felloes.  If 
these  parts  are  kept  full  of  oil  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  paint,  tire-setting  will  be  only 
an  occasional  job,  and  how  many  wheels 
are  injured  by  careless  tire  setting!  A 
good  blacksmith  will  use  oil  on  the 
felloes  when  setting;  insist  that  the 
others  do  the  same. 

People  cannot  understand  why  the  ma¬ 
chine-made  wagons  of  to-day,  that  are  better  made, 
do  not  wear  as  did  the  handmade  gear  of  a  generation 
ago.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  joints  are  more  close- 
fitted,  spokes  driven  with  greater  force,  and  every¬ 
thing  bolted  as  firmly  as  by  the  wagon  maker  in  the 
little  shop  who  made  every  part  himself,  and  not  in¬ 
frequently  put  on  the  irons  and  paint.  To-day  a 
dozen  men  make  a  wagon,  and  no  one  could  do  it 
alone.  The  vital  point,  however,  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  a  turning  lathe  will  do  its  work  upon  the  ma¬ 
terial  in  it,  straight-grained  or  cross-grained,  dead 
timber  or  live  wood.  The  hand  worker  found  himself 
handicapped  when  he  tried  to  shave  anything  but 
straight-grained  solid  live  wood.  There  was  no 
dearth  of  the  best,  so  he  used  the  cross-grained  stuff 
for  fuel,  and  made  the  good  into  wagons,  and  the 
second  generation  wore  them  out.  Loads  are  heavier 
to-day,  no  doubt,  with  the  consequent  strain.  The 
medium  wheels  for  nearly  all  farm  work  suit  me. 
The  draft  is  not  unusual.  The  road  work 
of  the  ordinary  farm  can  be  done  upon 
them  with  a  three  or  S^/^-inch  tire. 

They  are  preferable  in  my  experience  to 
the  specially-made  low-down  frames  for 
handling  silage  corn.  The  top  of  the  rack 
comes  about  level  or  a  few  inches  higher 
than  the  feeding  table  of  the  cutter, 
which  makes  for  ease  of  unloading,  and 
the  labor  in  the  field  is  not  greater.  For 
handling  and  moving  all  heavy  stuff  have 
a  low-down  wagon  that  is  low  down.  We 
call  them  here  stone-boat  wagons.  A 
heavy  three-inch  hardwood  plank  bottom 

secured  to  hind  axle  about  four  inches 
from  the  ground.  The  center  plank  is 
wide  and  strong,  and  reaches  directly 
under  the  front  axle.  The  remainder  of 
this  bottom  is  shorter,  so  the  front  wheels 
can  turn  in  front  of  it.  This  is  a  useful  arrangement, 
saving  much  heavy  lifting.  ii.  e.  cook. 

Markets  in  Hagerstown,  Md. 

Our  city  of  Hagerstown  has  a  population  of  about  15,000 
and  Is  not  considered  a  manufacturing  place;  most  of 
the  people  are  merchants,  so  if  you  want  to  be  successful 
as  a  gardener  you  must  have  flrst-class  goods  as  a  rule. 
We  have  a  large  market  house,  and  market  Is  held  on 
Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday  mornings.  People  are 
allowed  to  peddle  their  goods  on  the  streets  by  paying 
for  a  permit,  but  not  allowed  to  peddle  during  market 
hours  or  after  12  o’clock  the  day  before  market.  This  is 
done  to  protect  the  market.  There  are  several  green 
grocers  in  the  city  who  have  goods  shipped  to  them  from 
the  South,  but  their  stuff  will  not  sell  with  our  home 
product.  There  are  several  greenhouses  in  this  city  that 
00  a  flourishing  business.  I  do  not  sell  my  vegetables  at 
the  wholesale  houses  as  I  would  rather  sell  them  to  con¬ 
sumer  myself  thereby  getting  much  more  out  of  the 
product.  w.  8.  C, 


“SHA  WV£R”  BARN  IN  SULLIVAN  CO.,  N.  Y. 

PLANK  vs.  HEAVY  TIMBER. 

Strong  and  Quickiy  Made. 

Figs.  199  and  200  show  our  plank-frame  barn,  built 
on  the  Shawver  system.  The  dimensions  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Total  size  of  structure  40x120,  posts  20  feet 
high,  curb  roof  three-fourths  and  one-third  pitch. 
On  the  west  end  there  will  be  a  wagon  house  40x40 
with  10-foot  ceiling  and  hay  bay  above.  This  end  will 
connect  directly  with  horse  barn  when  building  is 
completed.  Next  comes  the  drive  floor,  opening  from 
which  will  be  double  doors  13x16  feet.  Next  towards 
the  east  is  an  implement  room  25x40  with  ceiling  11 
feet  high.  This  has  an  intermediate  floor  15x40  feet, 
with  six-foot  ceiling,  giving  a  total  space  for  the 
storage  of  implements  and  machinery  of  40x40  feet, 
and  above  this  space  is  a  loft  for  putting  in  our  crops 
of  oats  and  rye  previous  to  thrashing.  (In  the  east 
end  is  a  hay  bay  39x40  that  will  extend  from  floor  to 


peak,  having  a  total  capacity  of  about  45,000  cubic 
feet.  Under  the  drive  floor  is  the  main  cow  stable 
with  10-foot  ceiling  and  the  full  size  of  the  building; 
this  is  in  the  bank  at  the  west  end  and  runs  out 
overground  nine  feet  at  the  east  end.  This  stable 
will  have  a  cement  floor  throughout,  with  driveway 
through  the  center  for  cart  in  w’hich  the  refuse  will 
be  removed.  The  entrance  will  be  on  the  east  end 
by  means  of  an  inclined  bridge  and  the  exit  on  south 
side  next  the  west  end.  The  drops  will  be  on  each 
side  of  the  driveway.  The  cows  will  face  towards  a 
feeding  alley  about  seven  feet  wide,  and  water  will 
be  supplied  by  means  of  a  trough  on  wheels  into 
which  the  water  will  be  run  by  a  system  of  pipes 
running  along  the  top  of  the  stanchions.  This  floor 
will  stable  60  cows.  Hay  and  grain  will  be  supplied 
by  means  of  chutes  from  above  and  silage  from  two 
300-ton  silos  to  be  erected  later. 

The  sub-stable  is  40x45  feet  and  will  contain  nine 


box  stalls  and  stanchions  for  24  head  of  young  stock, 
and  have  all  the  conveniences  of  the  upper  stable, 
and  the  floor  will  also  be  of  concrete.  The  floor  of 
the  main  cow  stable  over  sub-stable  is  supported  by 
floor  beams  4x12  inches,  set  12  inches  center  to  center, 
with  a  2x4  spiked  on  each  side  four  inches  from  the 
top  of  the  beam.  The  spaces  between  the  beams  will 
be  filled  in  with  pieces  of  matched  flooring  and  con¬ 
crete  filled  into  this  three-inch  space  to  the  top  of 
the  beam  to  steady  the  floor,  and  then  five  inches  of 
concrete  will  be  laid  on  top  of  the  beams  and  be  top- 
dressed  with  one  inch  of  cement,  made  rough  with 
broom  or  rake. 

The  idea  of  building  this  structure  was  conceived 
by  the  writer,  who  could  come  to  no  settled  plan  of 


building  a  barn  of  this  size  with  safety,  uiitil  he  saw 
a  picture  of  a  plank-frame  barn  in  a  copy  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  which  led  to  a  correspondence  with  John  L. 
Shawver.  As  a  plank-frame  barn  was  a  novel  feature 
in  Sullivan  County  we  considered  it  advisable  to  get 
a  foreman  from  Ohio  to  supervise  the  erection  of  the 
building.  After  framing  the  sub-basement  and  base¬ 
ment  and  raising  them,  it  took  him  five  days  with 
seven  assistants  to  frame  and  raise  the  superstructure 
and  brace  it  thoroughly  throughout.  The  10  bents 
were  raised  by  means  of  a  gin  pole  62  feet  long,  rigged 
at  the  east  end  of  the  barn.  The  total  height  of  the 
building  when  completed  will  be  about  60  feet  at  the 
east  end  and  about  41  feet  at  the  west  end,  and  thanks 
to  the  lay  of  the  land,  will  possess  the  novel  feature 
of  having  the  three  floors  all  having  exits  from  the 
ground.  We  shall  install  the  King  system  of  venti¬ 
lation.  As  for  the  Shawver  system  of  building  plank 
frame  barns,  we  would  advise  those  intending  to 
build  a  barn,  to  look  carefully  into  it,  as  they  make 
a  far  stiffer  frame  than  the  timber  frame 
barns  and  admit  of  all  manner  of  bracing 
that  could  not  be  used  in  the  ordinary 
frame.  The  amount  of  lumber  used  is 
very  much  less  and  the  cost  of  construc¬ 
tion  is  cheaper.  sloane  brothers. 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  DROUGHT. 

So  large  and  so  fine  a  crop  of  cherries 
as  the  one  harvested  in  1903  has  not  been 
known  in  Seneca  and  Wayne  counties  in 
years.  Drought  is  wonderfully  favorable 
to  cherries.  No  doubt  that  is  one  reason 
why  the  cherries  on  the  Pacific  coast  are 
wonderfully  fine.  There  are  perfect 
cherries  free  from  rot  on  trees  from 
which  the  crop  was  removed  over  a  week 
ago.  In  California  I  saw  an  orchard  in 
which  the  cherry  harvest  was  in  process 
for  three  weeks  or  more,  with  no  trouble 
from  decaying  fruit.  The  late  frosts  killed 
the  fruit  on  low-lying  land,  but  where  trees 
were  at  a  fair  elevation  the  fruit  was 
abundant,  large  and  very  free  from  imper¬ 
fections.  The  plum  crop  is  so  very  abundant,  and  the 
fruit  looks  large  and  fair.  If  the  whole  country  is  as 
blessed  as  we  the  price  will  be  very  small.  This  is 
not  the  case  with  cherries.  The  price  is  fair,  if  not 
large,  giving  a  reasonable  return  for  the  expense  of 
harvesting.  The  demand  for  sour  cherries  is  great, 
though  the  price  is  lower  than  for  large  black  cher¬ 
ries  like  the  Tartarian.  My  orchard  is  old-fashioned, 
planted  when  the  Oneida  Community  flourished  and 
did  a  large  canning  business.  They  required  a  white 
sweet  cherry  for  their  use,  and  such  old  sorts  as 
Yellow  Spanish,  Napoleon  Bigarreau,  Gov.  Wood  and 
Elton  met  their  requirements.  The  Napoleon  trees 
here  are  very  large  for  their  age,  much  larger  than 
any  of  the  other  varieties  of  the  same  age  and  in 
similar  conditions.  The  fruit  is  very  handsome, 
white  with  a  red  cheek,  hard  and  Arm  aad  very  large. 
When  the  cherries  are  cut  in  halves  and  the  pit  re¬ 
moved  carefully,  as  is  done  with  peaches,  they  make 
ideal  canned  fruit  in  appearance  as  well 
as  in  flavor.  The  Elton,  though  flne  in 
flavor,  being  more  acid  than  most  sweet 
cherries,  is  more  perishable  than  many 
other  varieties.  Yellow  Spanish  and 
Gov.  Wood  are  delightful  to  eat  fresh  and 
excellent  for  canning.  They  are  softer 
than  Napoleon  and  Elton.  Soon  after 
my  grandfather  bought  this  farm,  in  1808, 
I  think,  he  planted  a  double  row  of  cherry 
trees  around  a  central  tree  on  the  highest 
point  on  the  farm  and  called  the  home¬ 
stead  “Cherry  Mount.”  A  row  of  big 
cherry  trees  defined  the  long  lane  between 
the  house  and  the  highway  during  my 
childhood.  After  my  father  took  posses¬ 
sion  here  he  planted  numbers  of  cherry 
trees.  Only  one  or  two  of  the  original  trees 
are  in  existence,  and  they  are  scar.cely 
alive,  but  the  trees  of  my  father’s  planting  are  hale 
and  vigorous,  except  a  block  which  suffered  from  too 
much  cultivation  when  they  were  young.  It  is  not 
wise  to  plow  deep  around  a  cherry  tree. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  saua  a.  little. 

NOVA  SCOTIA  NOTES.— This  county  has  been  hard  hit 
by  frost  and  drought,  and  as  a  result  many  crops  suffered 
to  a  large  extent.  Seasonable  rain  toward  the  latter 
part  of  June  has  wrought  a  marked  improvement  in  all 
farm  crops.  Apples  have  set  well  in  this  part  of  the 
county,  and  so  far  do  not  show  any  indication  of  spot  or 
crack.  We  would  estimate  quantity  for  export,  barring 
accident,  at  least  three  times  greater  than  last  year,  or 
about  equal  to  crop  of  1901.  Trees  healthy  and  making 
vigoroits  growth  Strawberries  not  over  half  a  crop. 
Pears  and  plums  fair.  Potatoes  are  not  more  than  half 
a  crop  on  .account  of  seed  rotting.  Grass  about  half  a 
crop;  hay  high.  Oats  promising  w'ell,  especially  on  good 
land;  we  think  they  will  be  fully  up  to  the  average. 

Kingsport,  N.  S.  B.  J-  P. 


HOW  THE  PLANK  FRAME  BARN  IS  CONSTRUCTED.  Fig.  199. 


VIEW  SHOWING  BENTS  OF  PLANK  FRAME  BARN.  Fig.  200. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  \he  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  .'’ot  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  que.srions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


STRAWBERRY  LEAF-ROLLER. 

J.  L.  G.,  Warsaw,  Ind.—We  have  been 
nearly  eaten  out  by  the  Strawberry  leaf 
roller.  All  the  large  patches  are  attacked, 
and  some  of  the  small  ones.  What  are  its 
habits  of  life?  How  long  does  it  stay? 
Where  and  how  does  it  winter?  How  can 
we  get  rid  of  It?  I  have  been  in  the  straw 
berry  business  for  15  years,  and  never  saw 
it  until  the  last  of  May,  when  I  noticed 
from  20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  leaves  on  four 
acres  Infested,  and  in  10  days  nearly  the 
entire  foliage  was  dead.  It  is  a  new  comer 
here  and  we  do  not  know  how  to  fight  it. 

Ans. — The  moths  of  the  Strawberry 
leaf-roller  first  appear  early  in  May,  and 
soon  lay  their  eggs  on  the  leaves.  In 
about  a  week  the  tiny  caterpillars  hatch 
from  these  eggs  and  soon  make  their  fu¬ 
ture  home  by  rolling  the  leaves.  After 
feeding  inside  the  rolled  leaves  for  about 
a  month  the  caterpillars  get  their  full 
growth  early  in  June,  and  they  then 
transform  in  the  tubes  through  the  pupa 
stage,  lasting  about  10  days,  into  the 
adult  insect  or  moth.  The  moths  lay 
eggs  for  another  brood  of  the  caterpil¬ 
lars  which  work  in  July.  Probably  still 
another  brood  of  this  pest  occurs  or 
breeds  still  later  in  the  season.  There 
seems  to  be  no  definite  knowledge  of 
how  or  where  the  pest  spends  the  Win¬ 
ter.  It  probably  hibernates  in  the  pupa 
stage;  some  authors  state  that  they  are 
in  the  soil  and  others  think  they  remain 
in  the  leaves  of  the  plants.  Where  old 
beds  are  infested  the  pest  can  be  effect¬ 
ively  destroyed  by  simply  plowing  un¬ 
der  in  the  Fall  or  after  the  crop  is  off. 
Where  new  beds  occur  near  old  ones, 
leave  the  old  beds  as  a  trap  crop  until 
late  in  the  Fall  and  then  plow  under, 
thus  burying  and  destroying  the  attract¬ 
ed  crop  of  leaf-rollers.  As  the  caterpil¬ 
lars  are  so  well  protected  in  their  rolled 
homes,  a  poison  spray  has  not  proven 
very  effective.  A  cheap  and  practicable 
method  which  has  been  found  very  effec¬ 
tive  Is  to  mow  the  infested  strawberry 
patch  soon  after  the  fruit  is  picked. 
Allow  the  mown  leaves  to  dry  a  few 
days,  then  burn  over  the  patch,  using  a 
little  of  the  mulching  or  dry  straw  if 
necessary  to  make  it  burn  well.  This 
fire  will  kill  the  caterpillars  and  pupm 
which  happen  to  be  on  the  leaves,  and 
rarely  will  it  injure  the  plants,  say  those 
who  have  tested  the  method  successful¬ 
ly  Of  course,  this  burning-over  process 
cannot  help  the  crop  for  that  season,  but 
it  will  greatly  reduce  the  horde  of  hun¬ 
gry  caterpillars  which  might  otherwise 
develop  to  ruin  the  crop  the  next  year. 

M.  V.  SLINGEBnAND. 


fl  Cistern  Under  the  House. 

O.  L.  B.,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. — We  have  plenty 
of  room  In  house  cellar  and  have  planned 
to  build  cistern  to  hold  80  or  90  barrels  in 
one  end.  We  wish  to  water  stock  and  can 
pipe  It  very  easily  to  basement  under 
barn.  Some  tell  us  that  so  much  water 
under  our  living  rooms  would  make  them 
damp.  What  does  The  R.  N.-T.  say?  The 
drainage  from  cellar  Is  perfect. 

Ans. — In  regard  to  building  a  cistern 
in  the  cellar  under  the  living  rooms,  I 
think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  do  so. 
The  dampness  would  be  objectionable 
from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  and  be¬ 
sides,  whatever  precautions  are  taken, 
water  in  cisterns  will  sometimes  spoil 
from  one  cause  or  another.  This  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  has  been  known  to  be  the 
cause  of  certain  diseases.  Cisterns  are 
usually  built  alongside  of  the  house  with 
a  pump-room  annex,  or  the  pump  may 
be  located  in  the  kitchen  with  pipe  con¬ 
nections  to  the  cistern.  The  cistern 
should' be  arched  over  to  keep  dirt  and 
rats  out,  and  with  some  means  of  aerat¬ 
ing  the  water  it  should  be  no  menace  to 
the  health  of  the  family  if  located  along¬ 
side  the  house.  grant  davis. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Life  Cycle  of  Potato  Beetles. 

M.  (No  Address).— Ca,n  you  tell  me  the  aver¬ 
age  age  of  Potato  beetles?  I  used  to  think 
the  adults  died  after  the  Spring  breeding 
was  over,  but  am  afraid  I  was  wrong. 

Ans.— Probably  the  “hard-shells”  or 
adult  Colorado  Potato  beetles  live  for 
three  or  four  week-s  during  the  Summer, 
and  the  brood  which  develops  in  late 
Summer  and  Fall  lives  for  several 
months  or  over  Winter.  Nothing  defi¬ 
nite  is  known  about  their  average  age. 
Probably  it  was  a  brood  which  had  de¬ 
veloped  from  eggs  laid  by  the  hibernat¬ 
ing  beetles  which  the  correspondent  mis¬ 
took  for  old  individuals  of  the  over-win¬ 
tered  ones.  In  Virginia  there  would  bo 
two  or  more  broods  of  the  beetles  in  a 
year,  I  think.  m.  v.  st.tnoeki.and. 

Stem-rot  of  Clematis. 

J  I'.  O.,  Kast  Byrac-use.  N.  Y.— Can  you 
tell  how.  to  prevent  Clematis  (Jaokmanii, 
etc.)  roots  from  being  destroyed  by  worms? 
I  set  out  10  Jackmanli  Clematis  last  Spring 
and  worms  ate  the  roots  and  killed  all  of 
them. 

Ans. — Clematis  Jackmanii,  a^d  simi¬ 
lar  varieties  are  very  subject  to  bacterial 
diseases  which  cause  the  stem  to  decay 
near  the  soil.  'When  the  plants  die 
worms  very  quickly  take  possession  of 
the  decayed  stem  and  roots  and  are 
usually  blamed  for  the  cause  of  the  trou¬ 
ble,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  few  insects 
touch  healthy  Clematis  plants.  No  rem¬ 
edy  is  known  for  this  disease,  and  the 
only  way  to  avoid  it  is  to  get  thoroughly 
healthy  homegrown  plants  from  some 
reliable  dealer.  Most  of  the  budded  im¬ 
ported  plants  are  already  infedted,,  and 
are  quite  certain  to  die  after  making  a 
Spring  growth,  and  usually  a  very  un¬ 
satisfactory  show  of  bloom. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  on  Grass. 

R.  8.  11.,  Connecticut. — On  page  504  The 
R.  N.-T.  says:  “We  expect  to  use  200 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  on  well- 
seeded  grass  as  soon  as  the  first  cutting 
is  off.  It  seems  clear  from  the  results  of 
many  experiments  that  this  will  pay 
wherever  hay  brings  $12  or  more  per  ton. 
With  an  average  amount  of  rainfall  we 
expect  to  cut  a  heavy  second  crop  of  su¬ 
perior  quality.”  You  will  get  lots  of  grass, 
and  when  the  soda  peters  out  it  will  cost 
you  $50  per  acre  to  make  “land”  of  your 
meadow  again. 

Ans. — Of  course  we  do  not  expect  to 
use  nitrate  of  soda  with  nothing  else. 
We  put  on  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
in  the  Spring.  We  believe  more  and 
more  in  the  plan  of  using  all  the  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  at  one  time  and 
then  adding  nitrate  of  soda  at  several 
applications.  We  believe  this  is  better 
for  grass  or  fruit  than  to  put  all  the  ni¬ 
trogen  on  at  one  time. 

Home  Mixing  of  Chemicals. 

M.  K.,  Pennsylvania. — In  regard  to  home 
mixing  of  fertilizer,  which  has  been  ad¬ 
vised  by  many,  will  the  nitrate  of  soda 
and  muriate  of  potash,  being  unground  and 
in  a  rather  coarse  condition,  be  any  less 
effective?  How  do  you  manage  to  drill  the 
pure  chemicals  without  any  filler  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  tendency  to  draw  dampness? 
How  much  would  one  use  to  the  acre  of 
such  a  high-grade  mixture  in  comparison 
with  the  ordinary  fertilizer? 

Ans. — Nitrate  of  soda  and  muriate  of 
potash  are  about  as  soluble  as  sugar  or 
salt.  If  they  are  evenly  spread  through 
the  soil  with  a  reasonable  amount  of 
moisture  they  will  dissolve  so  that 
plants  can  use  them.  On  general  prin¬ 
ciples  it  is  always  well  to  have  fertilizers 
ground  as  fine  as  possible,  and  in  this  re¬ 
spect  the  fertilizer  manufacturer  has  an 
advantage  over  the  home  mixer.  When 
pure  chemicals,  such  as  nitrate  of  soda, 
muriate  of  potash  and  acid  phosphate, 
are  mixed  together  with  hoe  and  shovel 
the  mixture  is  likely  to  "cake”  hard  if 
it  stands  for  some  time  in  a  damp  place. 
In  making  such  mixtures  we  like  to  use 
a  fair  proportion  of  fine  ground  bone. 
This  dries  out  the  mixture  and  makes  it 
much  easier  to  drill  or  handle.  If  a 
“filler”  is  necessary  to  prevent  a  sticky 
mixture,  we  would  use  plaster.  The 
manufacturers  have  powerful  machinery 
for  crushing  and  grinding.  They  can 


mix  the  chemicals  and  permit  them  to 
blend  or  harden  and  then  grind  again, 
thus  securing  a  fertilizer  that  drills  well. 
We  would  use  a  high-grade  mixture  on 
the  basis  of  pounds  of  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash  wanted  to  the 
acre.  For  example,  suppose  we  were  to 
use  600  pounds  of  a  fertilizer  containing 
five  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  That  means 
30  pounds  of  nitrogen  to  the  acre,  so  that 
1,000  pounds  of  a  fertilizer  containing 
three  per  cent  would  be  required  to  sup¬ 
ply  that  amount.  Probably  more  than 
this  amount  of  the  lower  grade  fertilizer 
would  be  needed,  since  it  usually  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  lower  the  per  cent  of  ni¬ 
trogen  the  poorer  the  quality. 

The  Angouleme  Pear. 

./.  R.  7'.,  Greenlawn,  N.  Y.— I  noticed  in  a 
late  issue  the  statement  that  pear  growers 
were  giving  up  the  culture  of  Angouleme. 
Can  you  tell  me  why?  Six  years  ago.  when 
I  planted  my  orchard,  they  were  all  in 
favor  of  it.  It  grows  well,  bears  well, 
carries  well  to  market,  is  large  in  size  and 
as  good  quality  as  any  except  the  very 
line  ones  not  usually  found  in  market.  I 
have  about  200,  all  dwarfs,  and  have  con¬ 
templated  setting  more  as  my  soil  and  en¬ 
vironment  seem  to  suit  them.  Now  I 
hesitate,  as  there  is  no  use  in  growing  a 
fruit  that  is  not  in  fashion  with  the  sellers 
and  buyers. 

Ans. — One  of  the  main  reasons  that  I 
have  heard  offered  by  some  of  the  pear 
growers  in  western  New  York  for  slack¬ 
ing  up  in  the  culture  of  the  Angouleme 
is  that  it  does  not  pay  so  well  as  Kieffer, 
and  requires  a  great  deal  more  expen¬ 
sive  culture  to  attain  the  same  or  less 
net  results.  It  would  be  better  for  thoise 
who  have  this  old  variety  in  their  or¬ 
chards  to  state  their  views  themselves, 
than  for  me  to  try  to  do  so,  for  I  do  not 
feel  that  I  understand  them  fully.  If 
the  Angouleme  paid  me  well,  as  stated 
by  J.  R.  T.,  I  would  continue  to  grow 
and  plant  it,  unless  some  good  reason 
appeared  for  not  doing  so.  Will  those 
who  have  abundant  experience  with  An¬ 
gouleme  give  us  the  benefit  of  it? 

H.  E.  V.  D. 


CUTTERS 

and 


They  Throw  and  Blow" 

BLOWERS. 


They  require  less  power  than  any  other  blower  because  the 
wheel  containing  the  knives  also  contains  paddles  which  throw 
and  fans  which  blow.  A  two-horse  tread  power  will  cutand  ele¬ 
vate  4  tons  o  f  ensilage  per  hour,  and  a  10  h .  p.  engine  90tons  per 
hour.  No  chains,  belts  or  cogs  to  slip  and  w’aste  power.  Also 
silos,  horse  powers,  engines,  carriers,  saw  machines,  etc. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 


Hand  and 
Power 


CORN  SHELLERS 


We  manufacture  2  to  8  horse 
Sweep  Powers,  1  to  4  horse 
Tread  Powers,  Level  or  even 
tread:  5  sizes  Separators,  Feed 
and  Ensilage  Cutters,  Feed  Mills, 
Haws,  Plows,  Steel  and  Wood 
Rollers,  Engines,  3  to  25  H.  P., 
mounted  or  stationary. 

MFG.  CO.,  Tatamy,  .“a 


6RANULAIED  LIME  FOR  FARMS. 

Especially  prepared  to  drill  with  crop  same  as  phos¬ 
phate.  Established  in  1897,  in  Somerset  County.  Penn. 
Write  for  circular.  Successor  to  R.  M.  Beachy. 

C.  J.  YODER,  Grantsville,  Md. 


^  ja  n  n  A  C*  plants,  80c.  per  1.000 
13 /A  ^1  Ea  stone  Mason,  Burpee'i 
Surehead  and  Flat  Dutch. 

F.  W.  ROCHELLE,  Chester,  New  Jersey. 


PI  P  DV  PLANTS,$1  perl,000.  Strong, 
KL  La  T  healthy  plants  grown  from 

Imported  seed  sown  thin  (in  rows)  In  rich  beds.  The 
plants  have  an  average  of  4  square  inches  of  space 
each  over  the  whole  field.  Golden  Self-blanching,  $1 
per  1.000;  VOc.  per  500.  Golden  Heart,  White  Plume 
and  Giant  Pascal.  $1.(W  per  1.000  ;  90c.  per  500.  I  ship 
In  ventilated  boxes.  Hoots  in  damp  moss. 

F.  W.  ROCHELLE,  Drawer  1,  Chester,  N.  J. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Rflfl  finn  Celery,  Field  grown.  White  Plume,  Per- 
jUU)UUU  fection  Heartwell,  Golden  Heart,  and 
Giant  Pascal.  II  per  1,000;  $8.50  per  10,000.  The  same 
varieties,  very  strong  transplanted  plants,  $2.00  per 
1,000.  Cabbage,  late  Danish  Ball-head,  $1  per  1,000. 

LUDVIG  MOSBA5K,  South  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  President  Strawberry 

It  heads  the  list.  In  a  class  by  itself.  Largest, 
most  productive,  brightest  color,  most  profitable  and 
longest  seasoned  of  any  strawberry  yet  Introduced. 
Potted  plants  ready  July  15th.  Send  for  circular. 
Mention  this  paper.  THOMAS  R.  HUNT, 

Originator,  Lambertvllle,  N.  J. 


CRIMSON  CLOI’EK  SEED,  home  grown.  Now 
VVritft  for  nrlces. 


Hendek.son  great  ruby  straw¬ 
berry,  100  Pot  Grown  Plants  for  $3.  List 
free.  KB VITT’S  PLANT  FARM,  Athenia,  N.J. 


Seeds  and  Roots.  Prices  low. 
.50  cent  book  on  Culture  and 
-  Profits  of  Ginseng,  free. 
Send  for  it.  D.  BRANDT, 
Box  507,  Bremen,  Ohio. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


BEAULIEU’S 


HARDY  WHITE  ONIONS 

_  Lb.  $2.60.  Special  Offer;  The 

New  Onion  Culture,  by  T.  Greiner,  FREE. 

BEAULIEU,  Woodhaven,  N.  Y. 
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Quality  and  Price 

correspond  in  Pajje  Fence:  both  a  little  higher 
PAGE  AVOVEN  AVIUE  FENCE  CO,,  Adrian,  Mich. 


READY 

ROOFING 

Buy  of  us  Direct  and 
Save  Money. 
Best  goods.  Our  prices 
surprise.  Write  ns. 

S.  B.  McDonough  &  co. 
Dept.  C.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THISTLE-INEl 

Feb.  28, 1903. 
Gentlemen:  During- the 
past  year  I  gave  your 
Thistle-ine  a  test  on  the 
Kent  County  Poor  Farm  in 
Paris  Township,  Mich.  I 
tried  iton  Canada  Thistles, 
Milkweed,  Yellowdock,Bur- 
dock.  Willows,  and  found  it 
does  kill  them  just  as  you 
claim  it  -will  do. 

Very  resp’y,  N.  D.  Edmonds. 
Keeper  of  Kent  Co.  Poor  Farm. 

5  Ib.  can  makes  5  gallons  of  the  liquid, 
$2.00.  Free  booklet  tells  all  about  It. 

THE  LINDGREN  CHEMICAL  CO. 

6  so.  IONIA  ST,  GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH, 


tllEES  SUCCEED  WHE81 
Large™ery.  OTHERS  FAIL 


_  rgeBl.  - - 

BoA  Free.  Result  of  78  years’  experienco 

BR0*t  louisiana.  Mo.?  Dansvllle,  N,  Y.;  Ek 

Trees,  Plants  and  Vines 

Ornamentals,  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Flowers — everything  to  make  the  home 
grounds  beautiful.  Fruit  Trees,  too. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 


100,000  2-YEAR  APPLE 

20,000  CHERRY 


$7  to  $14  per 
100.  Best  com¬ 
mercial  sorts. 
Early  Richmond,  Dyehouse, 
,v,uw  Large  Montmorency. 

200,000  Peach,75,OOOJune  Buds.  Fumigation.  This  stock 
cannot  be  surpassed,  and  we  can  save  you  money. 
WOODVIE  W  NURSERIES,  B 10,  Mt.  Holly  Springs,  Pa 

Tree  Dealers  and  Agents ! 

Have  your  orders  filled  at  wholesale  prices.  Do 
business  direct  with  your  customers.  Make  the 
Middle  Man’s  profit  and  commission.  NO  LOSS,  NO 
BAD  ACCOUNTS.  “Try  my  way.  it’s  a  good  way. 
MARTIN  WAHL,  Nurseryman,  Kochester,  N.  Y. 

Clenwood  Nurseries 

Most  complete  assortment  of  choice 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines 

Bend  for  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  MORR18VILLB,  PA. 

60  miles  from  New  York;  30  miles  from  Philadelphia. 


LARGE  LUSCIOUS  STRAWBERRIES  IN  1904 

A  full  crop  of  fruit  ten  months  after  om-  strong  POT  GROWN 
plants  are  set  out.  Plant  now.  We  have  the  best  varieties  for 
Market  and  Home  use.  Celery,  Cabbage,  and  Cauliflower 
plants.  We  have  in  FIVK-INCH  POTS  now  ready  for 
planting  and  late  bloom,  all  the  best  hardy  Roses,  Honey¬ 
suckle  and  Clematis ;  also  Boston  and  English  Ivy.  A  fidl 
line  of  selected  FRUITS  and  ORNAMENTALS  for  autumn 
planting.  Stock  first-class.  Prices  reasonable.  Our  latest 
Catalogue  mailed  free.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

r.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  CORNWALL,  N 

In  sowing  this  valuable  clover,  It  is  important 
that  American  seed  is  used.  We  supply  genuine 
Delaware  seed  only.  Our  special  circular  describ¬ 
ing  uses  of  Crimson  Clover  is  mailed  free. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 

W  UCIIRY  A  nUEFR.  TiA  ( 


HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa> 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

Nitkate  of  Soda. — Of  late  I  have 
been  using  nitrate  of  soda  solution  to 
considerable  extent,  and  in  every  case 
the  results  have  been  far  beyond  my  ex¬ 
pectations.  We  planted  a  patch  of  Hub¬ 
bard  squashes  near  the  early  tomato 
ground,  and  as  the  &oil  was  good  and  the 
hills  were  fertilized  we  were  expecting 
good  things  from  them.  The  next  news 
I  received  was  that  they  were  up  and 
growing  finely,  but  in  a  few  days  the 
men  reported  that  the  bugs  had  de¬ 
stroyed  them  all.  I  packed  my  kit  of 
soda  solution,  sulphur,  tobacco  dust  and 
weeder,  and  went  over  to  view  the  ruin. 
They  were  a  sorry  looking  lot  indeed, 
with  Cucumber  beetles  and  stinkbugs 
pooled  to  see  which  could  work  fastest. 

I  killed  all  the  stinkbugs  I  could  find, 
and  what  beetles  I  could  catch.  Then 
with  my  table-fork  weeder  I  carefully 
stirred  the  soil  around  the  plants,  pinch¬ 
ed  off  the  ruined  leaves,  and  we  dosed 
them  with  the  soda  solution.  Next  I 
sprinkled  the  ground  around  the  plants 
quite  liberally  with  sulphur  and  then 
gave  them  plenty  of  tobacco  dust.  The 
growth  has  been  astonishing.  I  find 
that  the  tobacco  dust  goes  into  the 
ground  quite  rapidly,  which  is  all  right, 
but  the  sulphur  for  the  most  part  at 
least  stays  on  the  surface.  Both  seem 
distasteful  to  the  beetles,  and  the  two 
seem  to  work  nicely  together,  with  re¬ 
sult  that  the  beetles  disappear,  and  are 
giving  me  very  little  trouble.  As  long  as 
this  works  so  well  I  shall  stick  by  the 
plan.  I  found  the  same  treatment  work¬ 
ed  well  with  the  early  cucumbers.  At 
first  the  beetles  disputed  my  right  to 
any  portion  of  the  proceeds,  but  of  late 
they  seem  to  view  things  in  another 
light,  and  have  vacated  the  premises.  I 
consider  rapid  and  vigorous  growth  one 
of  the  surest  preventives  against  their 
ravages.  The  nitrate  of  soda  gives  this, 
and  as  1  think,  is  a  valuable  aid  in  keep¬ 
ing  them  in  check.  Its  use  on  beans  has 
always  brought  the  best  of  results  with 
me,  but  wherever  practicable  I  always 
prefer  the  solution  to  the  crystal  form. 
Of  course  broadcasting  is  the  only  prac¬ 
tical  method  of  application  upon  large 
areas,  but  it  can  be  very  successfully  ap¬ 
plied  with  the  sprayer  even  in  field  use. 
With  present  experience,  and  I  have 
used  it  considerably  here  and  there,  I 
vote  early  and  often  for  nitrate  of  soda. 

The  Potato  Peanter. — For  various 
reasons  not  here  enumerated  I  have 
never  come  to  using  the  hand  potato 
planter  to  any  great  extent.  However, 
the  more  I  learn  of  it  by  observation  and 
the  experience  of  others,  the  more  favor¬ 
ably  I  am  impressed  with  its  merits. 
Recently,  a  gardener  retailed  some  of 
his  experience  which  I  give  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  others.  His  word  is  reliable,  and 
the  opportunity  for  testing  the  results 
of  the  hoe-planting  with  that  of  the 
planter  were  so  good  that  the  sugges¬ 
tion  is  worth  a  trial  at  all  events.  The 
ground  was  sod,  and  plowed  shallow. 
He  had  a  man  and  boy  planting  with  the 
hoe,  one  to  drop  and  the  other  to  cover. 
He  used  the  planter,  but  could  plant 
much  faster  than  they  so  there  was  am¬ 
ple  opportunity  for  testing  the  work. 
The  ground  was  planted  without  any 
fitting  whatever,  but  the  planter  was  ad¬ 
justed  so  that  the  seed  was  put  just  be¬ 
low  the  sod.  As  soon  as  the  planting  was 
finished  the  ground  was  thoroughly  har¬ 
rowed  both  ways,  and  the  harrowing 
'was  repeated  often  until  the  potatoes 
'Were  up,  and  then  the  cultivator  was  put 
into  commission.  The  work  of  the  hoe 
and  planter  was  clearly  seen  all  through 
the  season,  and  at  digging  time,  those 
put  in  with  the  planter  were  almost 
doubly  better  both  as  to  quality  and 
yield.  Clearly  the  difference  was  in  the 
better  planting,  and  putting  the  seed 
down  where  it  belonged  which  would 
have  been  almost  impossible  with  the 
use  of  the  hoe. 

Other  Uses. — Another  idea  worth  a 
trial  at  least  is  the  use  of  the  planter  in 
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transplanting  cabbage,  tomato,  celery 
and  other  plants,  especially  strawber¬ 
ries.  A  friend  of  quite  wide  experience 
vouches  for  the  fact  that  he  had  found 
it  of  very  great  use  in  transplanting  all 
the  plants  above  mentioned.  The  plants 
are  set  at  uniform  depth,  shallow  or 
deep.  When  they  are  set  in  the  planter 
is  partially  withdrawn  and  the  soil  is 
pressed  with  the  foot,  much  or  little  as 
desired.  The  planter  is  then  lifted  and 
leaves  the  soil  well  firmed  down  at  the 
roots,  but  loose  at  the  surface  if  so  de¬ 
sired.  The  idea  may  be  old  to  many,  to 
me  it  is  new,  but  I  think  it  is  practical, 
and  if  the  work  can  be  well  done  with 
the  planter  it  is  certainly  a  great  im¬ 
provement  over  the  trowel  or  dibber. 

Odd  Jobs. — The  early  peas  are  now 
past  their  usefulness,  and  as  the  ground 
is  not  well  adapted  to  cabbage  or  celery 
we  shall  use  it  for  rutabagas.  July  16 
is  ample  time  for  them  here,  and  I 
would  not  hesitate  to  sow  them  up  to 
July  20.  We  shall  also  use  some  of  the 
early  potato  ground,  sowing  the  seed  be¬ 
tween  the  rows.  Later  on,  we  shall  sow 
turnips  in  the  sweet  corn,  and  I  think 
they  will  get  sufficient  growth  for  mar¬ 
ket  purposes  if  not  sown  until  August  1. 
The  red  raspberries  are  making  plenty 
of  work,  although  somewhat  disappoint¬ 
ing  as  to  yield.  Like  the  strawberries, 
the  earliest  buds  got  nipped  with  the 
frost,  and  the  crop  Is  short.  We  are  not 
alone,  however,  as  the  shortage  seems  to 
be  quite  general.  J.  "e.  morse. 

Michigan. 

THE  CAMELIA  PEACH. 

Samples  of  this  peach  were  received 
June  29  from  J.  Van  Lindley,  of  Po¬ 
mona,  N.  C.  A  fair-sized  sample  is 
shown  at  Fig.  198,  page  530.  The  peach 
is  of  good  quality — to  our  taste  better 
than  Carman.  As  we  received  it  Camelia 
is  a  cling  peach.  The  following  note 
v/as  sent  by  Mr.  Van  Lindley: 

“This  peach  originated  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Wright,  in  Randolph  County,  about 
20  miles  south  of  where  our  nursery  is 
located.  The  specimens  that  were 
brought  to  my  office  were  about  twice  as 
large  as  the  specimens  that  were  sent  to 
you,  and  highly  colored  all  over  with 
red.  I  suppose  they  were  grown  on  the 
original  tree  and  in  very  good  ground, 
as  I  haven’t  seen  any  specimens  since  so 
large,  but  have  had  them  only  about 
three  years.  I  now  have  quite  a  good 
lot  of  them  planted  in  my  orchard  at 
Southern  Pines,  and  will  prove  it  thor¬ 
oughly  next  season.  I  had  the  Camelia 
side  by  side  with  the  Carman  this  year, 
but  because  of  the  wet  and  cloudy 
weather  during  ripening  time  they  have 
not  colored  up  more.  When  the  peach 
is  just  ripe  and  not  soft  you  can  quarter 
it  and  it  will  come  clear  of  the  seed.  I 
think  the  quality  very  closely  resembles 
Oldmixon  when  in  the  condition  just  de¬ 
scribed,  and  I  think  it  is  more  of  a  free¬ 
stone  than  the  Carman.  I  gave  it  the 
name  of  Camelia  as  a  handy  nice  name. 
I  am  better  pleased  with  it  than  with 
the  Carman,  as  it  is  much  better  in 
quality.  Another  thing  that  caused  the 
fruit  not  to  color  up  better  was  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  foliage  of  the  trees.  I  know 
it  is  hard  to  introduce  a  new  fruit,  or  to 
down  the  Carman,  but  this  variety  is  go¬ 
ing  to  down  the  Carman,  or  run  it  very 
close;  that  is,  if  the  quality  has  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it.” 

Ruby  Queen  Rose.— The  first  rose  was  In 
bloom  June  6,  the  last  July  4.  The  greatest 
number  any  one  day  was  276;  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  roses  1,412;  the  largest  rose  three 
Inches  in  diameter;  the  space  of  wall  cov¬ 
ered  6x7  feet;  all  of  last  year’s  wood. 
About  one-third  of  the  wood  was  cut  away 
before  laying  down  and  covering  for  Win¬ 
ter.  The  count  was  kept  when  clipping  off 
the  faded  roses.  I  shall  take  next  year’s 
roses  from  this  year’s  wood.  The  rose  re¬ 
tains  its  handsome  foliage  till  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing.  It  is  growing  in  natural  prairie  soil 
which  has  never  been  mowed,  onjy  for 
planting;  Blue  grass  and  path  covers  the 
ground  now.  Natural  prairie  makes  the 
best  permanent  Blue  grass  pasture.  The 
ground  is  full  of  very  long  and  slowly  de¬ 
caying  roots,  which  makes  the  ground 
porous  and  ready  to  take  in  rain  and  retain 
it.  Ground  which  has  been  cropped  for 
years  runs  together  In  heavy  rains,  and 
then  bakes  w.  T. 

Palmyra,  Neb. 


Basic  Slag  for  Phosphoric  Acid 

I.  H.  M.,  Still  River,  Mass. — What  is  the 
value  of  basic  slag  compared  with  S.  C. 
floats  or  bone  meal,  minus  the  nitrogen 
of  bone?  What  of  its  value  as  a  source  of 
phosphoric  acid  for  Fall  seeding  of  grass 
land? 

Ans. — Of  course  it  is  understood  that 
basic  slag  comes  from  the  manufacture 
of  iron.  When  ores  contain  phosphoric 
acid  they  are  paelted  and  lime  is  then 
added.  The  lime  unites  with  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  thus  taking  it  out  of  the  ore. 
This  “slag”  contains  lime,  phosphoric 
acid,  sand  and  a  small  amount  of  iron. 
The  quality  varies,  depending  largely  on 
the  fineness  of  the  ground  slag.  Dr. 
Wheeler,  of  Rhode  Island,  considers  the 
best  slag  a  better  source  of  phosphoric 
acid  than  ordinary  ground  bone.  Prof. 
Voorhees,  of  New  Jersey,  found  slag 
about  two-thirds  as  effective  as  acid 
phosphate.  In  our  own  experiments  we 
have  found  slag,  on  damp  or  heavy  soils, 
quite  equal  to  coarse  gi’ound  bone,  but 
not  equal  to  the  finer  ground.  It  is  far 
better  than  raw  phosphate  rock  or 
“fioats.”  An  ordinary  sample  of  basic 
slag  contains  20  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  50  per  cent  of  lime.  The  slag 
seems  to  give  best  results  on  wet  or  cold 
soils,  and  we  think  part  of  the  good  ef¬ 
fect  comes  from  the  lime  in  the  slag,  for 
lime  would  be  likely  to  show  on  just 
such  soils.  On  such  heavy  soils  we 
should  expect  the  slag  to  make  a  good 
showing  on  a  Fall  seeding  of  grass.  On 
lighter  soils  we  should  prefer  a  mixture 
of  bone  and  acid  phosphate. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thh 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


EXTENSION  AXLE  NUTS 

a  Make  old  buggy  run  like  a  new  one.  Sure 
cure  for  wabbles  and  rattles.  Quick  seller 
and  very  profitable.  AGENTS  Wanted, 
hardware  SPECIAliTr  CO.,  Box  111, 
Pontiac,  Mich. 


$4Z5fi 


IS  enough  to  pay  for  a  Top 
Ri'BKy-  We  sell  the  cele¬ 
brated  SPLIT  HICKORY 
at  that  price  and  allow  SO 
Days  to  try  it  before  you 
buy  it.  Also  other  buggies 
at  other  prices.  Get  our 
Catalogue. 

I  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO. 

station  SO 
ICIacionati,  Ohio. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  COr 

HAVANA.  ILL 


30  Years  Selling  Direct 

We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Vehicles  and 
Harness  in  the  world  selling  to  consumers  exclusively. 

We  Have  No  Agents 

hut  ship  anywhere  for  examination  guaranteeing  safe 
delivery.  You  are  out  nothing  if  not  satisfied.  We 
make  195  styles  of  vehicles  and  65  styles  of  harness. 


IIo.42—DoubIoSurrey  Harness.  Prico919.SO. 
As  good  as  sells  for  $  10  more. 


No.  726— Driving  Wagon.  Price  $37. 
As  good  as  sells  for  $25  more. 
Extra  for  X  iu.  Kelly  Rubber  Tires  $17. 


No.  647— Top  Buggy.  Price  $10. 
As  good  as  sells  for  $25  more. 


Kp.  331— Surrey.  Price  $68. 

As  good  as  sellsf  or  $40 more. 


No.  327— Surrey.  Price  $78. 
As  good  as  sells  for  $50  more. 


No.  644— Top  Buggy ;  with  ^  in.  Kelly 
Rubber  Tires.  $52.50. 

As  good  as  sells  for  $35  more. 


No.  633— Stanhope.  Price  $83. 
As  good  as  sells  for  $50  more. 


Our  name  on  your  vehicle  is  a  guarantee  of  quality  and  correctness 
in  style. 

Our  prices  both  on  vehicles  and  harness  represent  the  actual  cost  of 
material  and  making,  plus  one  profit.  We  make  every  vehicle  and  haimess 
we  sell,  and  we  sell  only  direct  to  the  consumer. 

Visitors  are  always  welcome  at  our  factory. 

LARGE  CATALOGUE  FREE— SEND  FOR  IT. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGEr  &  HARNE.SS  MFG.  CO. 

ELKHART.  IND. 


No.  305— Canopy  Top  Surrey.  Price  $127. 
Guaranteed  as  good  as  sells  for  $50  more. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

New  Rathulek  Roses. — As  one  ad¬ 
mires  the  magnificent  banks  of  Crimson 
Rambler  blooms  repacking  high  on  pillar, 
tiellis  or  wall  of  cottage  and  villa  alike 
it  is  easy  to  overlook  the  comparatively 
recent  introduction  of  this  extremely 
popular  rose.  Seven  or  eight  years  ago 
it  was  scarce  and  costly.  Now  it  is  cheap 
but  still  sells  better  than  any  other  va¬ 
riety,  and  is  seen  on  every  side.  A  great 
demand  has  been  created  for  hardy  and 
reliable  roses  of  similar  character,  and 
new  kinds  are  coming  forward  to  claim 
attention.  Many  of  the  new  comers  are 
direct  seedlings  or  hybrids  of  Crimson 
Rambler,  as  the  general  desire  of  origi¬ 
nators  is  to  keep  as  near  the  type  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  yet  sesure  improvement  or  de¬ 
sirable  variation.  Another  somewhat 
divergent  group  comes  from  Rosa  Wich- 
uraiana,  the  trailing  or  Memorial  Japan 
rose.  These  last  are  very  beautiful  in 
bloom  and  foliage  but  do  not  generally 
possess  the  vigorous  upright  growth  of 
Ramblers  of  the  R.  multiflora  type  as 
represented  by  Crimson  Rambler  itself. 

Helene  was  probably  the  first  of  the 
new  Ramblers  to  be  disseminated  in  this 
country.  It  is  of  German  origin  and  is 
especially  valued  as  an  almost  thornless 
variety.  The  habit,  foliage  and  general 
appearance  is  similar  to  its  parent,  but 
there  are  so  few  prickles  that  it  may  be 
comfortably  planted  in  situations  where 
ordinary  climbing  roses  are  objection¬ 
able.  The  flowers  are  larger  than  those 
of  Crimson  Rambler,  very  freely  pro¬ 
duced,  but  of  a  neutral  violet  crimson 
shade.  It  is  entirely  hardy  on  the  Rural 
Grounds. 

Psyche  has  a  yellow  Tea  rose  for  one 
.  parent.  The  blooms  are  white  shaded 
with  salmon  and  pink,  while  the  petals 
all  have  a  yellow  base.  The  climbing 
habit  is  well  marked,  making  it  a  fine 
companion  to  the  deep-colored  sorts. 

Dorothy  Perkins  has  Rosa  Wichurai- 
ana  for  its  seed  parent  with  pollen  from 
the  beautiful  Hardy  Perpetual,  Mme. 
Gabrielle  Luizet.  The  foliage  is  glossy 
and  the  blooms  produced  in  great  clus¬ 
ters.  They  are  very  double,  and  of  an 
attractive  shell  pink  color.  The  buds  are 
gracefully  pointed,  adding  greatly  to  the 
appearance  of  the  developing  trusses.  It 
is  of  home  origin. 

Leuchster.n  and  Rubin  are  introduc¬ 
tions  of  the  year,  though  they  have  pre¬ 
viously  won  much  praise  abroad.  Both 
are  reported  as  seedlings  of  Crimson 
Rambler,  and  have  the  same  character¬ 
istics  of  growth.  Leuchstern  produces 
large  conical  clusters  of  single  flowers, 
bright  pink  with  a  conspicuous  white 
eye,  like  Cineraria  blooms.  Rubin  is 
said  to  have  large  deep-red  flowers  of 
the  usual  Rambler  type. 

Philadelphia  was  first  disseminated 
last  year  and  the  plants  are  therefore 
generally  too  small  to  display  their  true 
character.  The  cluster  shown  in  Fig. 
197,  first  page,  is  from  one  of  these  lit¬ 
tle  plants  growing  on  the  Rural  Grounds 
where  the  variety  originated  some  years 
ago  as  a  cross  between  Crimson  Rambler 
and  Victor  Hugo,  probably  the  finest  of 
all  deep-colored  hardy  roses.  Philadel¬ 
phia  blooms  are  really  of  same  shade  as 
the  parent  Rambler,  but  are  finely  fin¬ 
ished  and  double  to  the  center.  The  in¬ 
creased  number  of  petals  gives  an  ef¬ 
fect  of  great  depth  and  richness  of 
color,  which  holds  out  without  change 
throughout  the  life  of  each  flower. 
Philadelphia  begins  to  open  blooms 
about  10  days  before  Crimson  Rambler, 
and  is  in  perfection  just  as  the  latter 
favorite  comes  on,  thus  doubling  the  sea¬ 
son  for  these  showy  roses.  In  vigor  of 
growth  and  endurance  of  foliage  it 
seems  rather  better  than  the  type.  When 


thoroughly  known  we  may  expect  to  see 
Philadelphia  freely  planted  with  Crim¬ 
son  Rambler,  as  there  is  absolutely  no 
conflict  of  character  to  lengthen  the  sea¬ 
son  of  bloom  as  well  as  for  its  own  in¬ 
trinsic  beauty. 

The  Yellow  and  White  Ramblers, 
Aglaia  and  Thalia  respectively,  are  well 
worthy  of  consideration,  though  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  likely  to  be  replaced  by  some 
of  the  double  white  Wichuraiana 
hybrids.  The  Yellow  Rambler  does  not 
bloom  well  until  thoroughly  establish¬ 
ed  but  is  particularly  free  when  it  has 
gained  the  needed  strength.  The  buds 
are  bright  and  pleasing  yellow,  but  the 
open  flower  is  almost  white.  Many  hy 
brids  of  this  fine  climber  have  been 
grown  on  the  Rural  Grounds.  One  of 
the  promising  ones  has  buds  of  a  bright 
nasturtium  red  or  iteme  color  opening 
into  straw  yellow  blooms.  Others  ap 
pear  smothered  under  masses  of  pink 
and  salmon  flowers  both  single  and  dou¬ 
ble.  The  much  desired  deep  yellov. 
hardy  climbing  rose  has  not  yet  appear¬ 
ed,  but  the  Aglaia  type  has  a  beauty  o 
its  own.  w.  V.  F. 

STRAWBERRIES  IN  ORANGE 
COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

The  following  varieties  of  strawberries 
which  have  been  carefully  tested,  were 
grown  mostly  in  hedge  rows,  one  plant 
wide,  and  plants  about  six  inches  apart, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  runners,  that 
rooted  after  we  had  ceased  cutting 
runners.  The  ground  is  a  heavy  sandy 
loam,  which  has  been  well  manured  for 
several  years  previous  to  setting  plants 
The  Excelsior  is  a  very  early  variety  com¬ 
ing  in  with  Michel.  The  fruit  will  average 
much  larger  than  that  variety.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  plants  very  thin  in  order  to 
bring  fruit  to  its  highest  perfection.  War- 
field  does  not  do  well  with  us.  Crescent 
is  a  first-class  berry,  but  the  size  of  the 
fruit  does  not  comply  with  the  demand 
these  days.  It  is  a  good  shipper.  Ten¬ 
nessee  Prolific  is  quite  early,  with  berries 
of  medium  size.  The  plants  make  long 
roots,  which  enable  it  to  withstand  the  dry 
weather  well.  It  is  a  good  pollenizer  for 
early  varieties.  Kansas  has  fruit  of  large 
size  and  very  bright  color.  Berries  ripen 
from  medium  to  very  late.  It  acts  like  a 
good  one.  It  is  pistillate.  Enormous  Is 
another  promising  berry,  with  perfect  bios 
soms.  It  is  of  enormous  size  and  very  pro¬ 
ductive.  It  is  too  dark  colored  for  our 
market,  but  will  prove  a  great  acquisition 
where  a  dark  berry  is  demanded.  Green¬ 
ville  is  similar  to  the  Bubach,  not  quite 
so  large;  a  pistillate.  Glen  Mary  is  one 
of  the  best  on  our  farm  this  year.  Our 
only  regret  is  that  we  did  not  plant  more 
largely  of  it  in  the  fruiting  field.  Berries 
average  very  large,  blood  red  in  color,  and 
a  great  favorite  in  the  market.  Berries 
hold  their  size  to  the  end,  and  continue  to 
bear  very  late.  It  is  bisexual  despite  the 
fact  that  some  growers  claim  it  is  pistillate. 
Hero  was  allowed  to  mat  so  thickly  that 
it  did  not  receive  a  fair  chance.  Pistillate, 
and,  I  think,  a  good  one.  Nick  Ohmer 
throws  a  mass  of  blossoms  but  does  not 
produce  much  fruit  with  us.  What  fruit 
there  is  on  it  is  very  large  and  bright. 
Pistillate;  a  healthy  grower. 

Never  have  we  seen  anything  set  so  much 
fruit  as  Senator  Dunlap.  We  looked  for 
great  things  from  it,  but  when  the  fruit 
began  ripening  we  were  sadly  disappointed. 
The  berries  seemed  to  shrivel  up  and  very 
few  reached  maturity.  We  intend  giving 
it  another  trial.  Foliage  very  healthy; 
bisexual  in  flower.  Sample  is  the  variety 
which  has  done  so  well  for  us  during  the 
last  few  years.  It  surpasses  in  productive¬ 
ness  anything  we  have  ever  had  (with  the 
possible  exception  of  Glen  Mary).  It  with¬ 
stood  the  drought  better  than  any  other 
kind.  The  wet  weather  which  followed 
seemed  to  have  no  effect  on  it.  Scarcely 
a  berry  rotted.  The  fruit  is  of  the  largest 
size,  very  bright  in  color.  I  never  saw  a 
berry  look  any  better  In  the  basket  than 
this  grand  variety.  It  is  a  pistillate  sort, 
and  needs  to  be  pollenized.  You  will  not 
be  sorry  if  you  give  it  a  trial.  Seaford  is 
another  good  one.  Berries  dark  colored, 
very  large;  pistillate.  We  were  greatly 
disappointed  in  Rough  Rider.  It  was  laud¬ 
ed  so  loudly,  we  expected  great  things 
from  it.  Our  hopes  were  not  realized,  How¬ 
ever.  Perfect  blossoms;  berries  all  shapes 
and  sizes.  Maximus  rotted  badly;  Parker 
Earle  was  no  good;  Michigan  a  failure; 
Marshall  no  good  for  profit;  Brandywine 
too  dark  colored;  Bismarck  a  good  one; 
Dornan  looks  like  the  Maximus.  New  York 
was  a  very  healthy  grower;  berries  very 
large.  j_ 

Port  Jervis,  N.  Y 


ABMSTRONO  A  McEELVX 
Pittsburgh. 
BE7HER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
BAVIS -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  1 

>  Cmcmnati. 
ECKSTEIN  ) 


ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN | 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN  ' 
SHIPMAN  . 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED  SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


New  York. 


Chicago. 


)St.  Louis. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  A  BROS  CO 
Philadelphia. 

MORLEY 

Cleveland. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 
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F  there  is  an  impression  in 
the  minds  of  any  that  Mix¬ 
tures  of  White  Lead  and 
Zinc  are  better  than  Pure  White 
Lead,  it  has  been  created  by  the 
manufacturers  of  the  Mixtures, 
because  a  much  larger  profit  can 
be  made  from  the  sale  of  these 
than  by  grinding  and  selling 
either  White  Lead  or  Zinc  pure* 

If  interested  in  paint  or  painting,  address 


National  Lead  Co,,  lOO  William  Street,  New  York, 


Disparene 

The  most  powerful  Insecticide  m.ide; 
kills  all  leaf-eating  insects;  the  only  one 
that  will  destroy  both  broods  of  the  codling- 
moth.  Used  and  endorsed  by  Ohio,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  other  experiment  stations,  park 
superintendents,  tree  wardens,  and  large 
orchardists  everywhere. 

Professor  Smith,  of  New  Jersey,  says; 
“  My  experience  has  been  so  satisfactory 
I  liave  recommended  it  highly.” 

Enough  for  a  large  orchard,  $4-25 
Enough  for  75  gals,  spray  .  1.00 
2  lb.  sample . .50 


Large  illustrated  catalogue  free. 

BOWKER 


INSECTICIDE 
COMPANY 

Address  nearest  office; 

Boston,  New  York,  or  Cincinnati 


Mr.  Theodore  Wirth,  Supt.  of  Parks, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  says:  ‘‘We  have  been 
very  successful  for  two  years  using  Dis¬ 
parene  against  the  Elm-Leaf  Beetle.  It  is 
easily  prepared,  adheres  to  the  foliage  after 
drying  on  and  does  deadly  work.” 


WET  AND  DRY  ROT  PREVENTED 

and  fence  posts,  sills  and  all  exposed  timbers  made  to 
last  Indefinitely  by  the  use  of  C'ONSEKVO  WOOD 
PRESERVATIVE.  It  permeates  and  hardens 
wood,  prevents  working  of  wood  worms,  insects,  etc. 
Cost  but  a  trifle.  Write  for  free  circular. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Mfg.  Chemist, 

81  Kilby  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 
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FUMA 


Vy  killB  Prairie  Dofs, 

Woodchucks, Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
‘‘The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceedingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

Carton  Bisnlphiile”,S,aS' 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penm  Tan.  N.  T. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE, 

And  other  Insects  can  be  Controlled  by  Using 

Good’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale- 
Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

It  also  prevents  Curl  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  Entomolo* 
gists.  This  Soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  Insecticide. 

60-lb.  Kegs,  $2 .50;  100-lb.  Kegs,  $4.50;  Half-Barrel, 
270  lbs.,  S^e.  per  lb.;  Barrel,  425  lbs.,  3Mc.  Large 
quantities.  Special  Kates.  Send  for  Circulars. 
JAMES  GOOD,  939  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


Best  for  Water 


WRITE 


WRITE 


AN  ABUNDANT 

WATER  can  be  had  and  plenty 

OlIBni  V  of  money  made  by  us- 
5U I  ■  LY  ing  our  Well  Machinery ! 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO.,  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


SMALLEY 


SAFETY  BLOWE 

Only  One  Belt  Required. 


6 

Sizes 

of 

Self 

Feed, 

18 

Sizes 

of 

Bund 

Feed. 


Send 
for 
1903 

catalogue. 

Tells  all  about  our 

goods.  Free.  WealBomak<r  ^ 
complete  line  of  drag  and  circle  sa^ 
macliines,  sweep  and  tread  powers. 

1  SMALLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Box  R,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 


The  man  who  intelligently  buys  baling  machin¬ 
ery  will  investigate  the  features  of  economy  and 
practical  utility  wliich  have  made 

Dederick’s  Baling  Presses 

world-famed.  Our  catalogue  contains  the  latest 
and  largest  variety  made.  We  want  you  to 
have  a  copy.  After  reading  it  your  knowledge 
won’t  permit  of  mistake  when  you  buy.  W  e 
send  it  free.  W rite  for  a  copy  at  once, 
r.  K.  DEDERICK’S  S0S8.  74  Tivoli  St..ilban;,  N.Y. 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher 


Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat 


spl-- _ 

:  Thrasher. 


Our  Machine  will 
thrush  Kye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  it  again  In  perfect 
bundles.Can  be  changed 
In  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  Send  for  catalogue .  B  to 
the  GBANT-F.KKBI8  COMPANY.  Troy.  N.  Y. 


RALPH  B.  CARTER  CO. 

26  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HORSE  POWERS, 


THRASHERS 
and  CLEANERS 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  PHTTCDC 
Tread, Pat. Gttvernor, Feed  and  Ensilage  UUI  I  LilO 

ELLISKEYSTONEAGR’LWORKS.Pottstown.Pa 


THE  HESSLER  IS  THE  BEST. 

Ptice, 

$1  EACH. 

Discount  Dozer. 
IjOtS. 

Simple,  Durable, 
Economical. 
Round,  Stuong, 
Heavy. 
Lowest  In  price, 
highest  in  quali¬ 
ty.  A  sample  best 
evidence.  Keap- 
proved  Jan.  25th, 
1903.  Circulars 


RmtAL  Mail  Box. 


sent  free.  Orders  promptly  shipped.  We  sell  direct 
to  the  farmer.  II.  K.  HESSLKK  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y- 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Hat  Notes.— When  T  w.rote  last  week  I 
was  a  little  concerned  about  the  hay. 
There  we  were  past  July  4  with  only  a 
little  half-moldy  clover  in  the  barn  and 
another  rain  starting  in.  It  was  not  a 
brilliant  outlook,  but  I  ought  to  know  by 
this  time  that  it  is  not  the  outlook  but  the 
come-out  that  counts.  Before  noon  on 
Monday  the  rain  stopped.  The  sun  came 
out  in  a  business-like  way,  the  wind  swung 
off  to  the  west,  and  between  them  they 
chased  every  cloud  out  of  sight.  We  waited 
through  the  afternoon  to  be  sure  of  it,  but 
the  wind  grew  stronger  and  by  Tuesday 
you  couldn’t  find  a  fleece  of  a  cloud  any¬ 
where,  and  we  started  the  mower  and  kept 
it  running  steadily.  Every  animal  on  the 
place  took  on  new  spirit  at  the  click  of  the 
mower.  Our  barn  friends  have  eaten  dried 
rye  as  long  as  they  want  to.  Even  the 
"Bird”  tried  her  best  not  to  wheeze  as  she 
pulled  the  mower.  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
that  we  were  sure  to  have  a  short  hay 
crop,  so  I  paid  little  attention  to  Charlie’s 
report  that  he  ought  to  have  a  tedder  to 
dry  the  “Clark”  grass  properly.  I  had  to 
see  the  grass  bunched  up  before  I  could 
realize  that  we  have  far  more  hay  than  we 
ever  had  before!  I  do  not  like  to  tell  a  big 
story,  but  sometimes  in  spite  of  all  you  can 
do  the  truth  assumes  large  size.  We  have 
one  field  of  a  little  over  an  acre.  It  is  an 
orchard  of  Greening  apples,  with  the  trees 
headed  high.  While  we  have  no  platform 
scales,  and  thus  cannot  tell  just  how  much 
hay  came  out  of  it,  I  am  sure  it  was  close 
to  three  tons.  This  hay  will  bring  $20  any¬ 
way,  and  probably  $25  a  ton.  We  have  also 
fed  and  sprayed  these  trees,  and  they  are 
covered  with  fine  fruit,  worth  at  least  $75 
more.  We  have  also  put  nitrate  of  soda  on 
and  will  have  a  good  second  crop  of  hay. 
Every  meadow  on  the  farm  has  gone  far 
ahead  of  expectations,  and  thus  far  the  hay 
has  gone  to  tho  barn  in  splendid  condition. 
I.ast  year  nearly  every  pound  was  more  or 
less  damaged.  It  is  wonderful  how  much 
better  everyone  feels  to  handle  a  fine  crop 
and  think  that  an  hour’s  work  counts  for 
double  the  time  spent  over  a  poor  field  and 
a  thin  yield. 

Grass  in  Orchards.— How  do  you  account 
for  this  good  yield? 

There  are  several  reasons  for  it.  Last 
Fall  we  gave  the  orchard  a  good  coat  of 
manure  and  about  400  pounds  of  iron  slag. 
'Tills  Spring  we  put  on  300  pounds  of  corn 
fertilizer  and  200  pounds  nitrate  of  soda. 
You  will  say  that  such  feeding  ought  to 
bring  grass  anywhere,  but  that  is  not  so, 
for  I  have  put  even  more  plant  food  on 
an  old  meadow,  and  in  a  better  season  than 
lliis,  cut  a  poor  crop  of  hay.  Fertilizer  will 
not  reseed  a  worn-out  meadow,  nor  will  it 
turn  weeds  into  good  grass.  There  is  no 
sense  whatever  in  putting  fertilizer  or 
manure  on  a  meadow  unless  the  seeding 
is  good. 

You  think  then  that  Mr.  Clark  is  right 
in  preparing  such  a  fine  seed  bed  and  using 
.so  much  seed? 

I  feel  sure  of  it,  though  it  has  taken 
several  years  to  convince  me.  The  first 
year  with  this  Clark  grass  seeding  is  quite 
sure  to  be  disappointing.  The  grass  comes 
up  thick,  but  does  not  look  right.  The 
usual  reason  for  this  is  that  we  do  not  feed 
it  properly.  We  have  twice  the  number  of 
gr.ass  plants,  and  put  on  no  more  fertilizer 
than  usual.  I  never  could  make  the  Clark 
method  pay  until  I  piled  on  the  plant  food, 
and  especially  nitrate  of  soda.  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  next  to  a  close  and  full  seeding, 
the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  Spring  is 
the  key  to  successful  grass  culture  in  the 
East.  When  hay  is  worth  as  much  as  it 
is  with  us  it  pays  to  throw  the  fertilizer  on. 
All  our  meadows  are  now  well  seeded,  and 
we  used  a  heavy  dressing  of  a  fertilizer 
rich  in  nitrogen.  When  the  late  rains  camo 
that  fertilizer  was  available  right  away. 
*nd  that  was  what  made  our  hay  crop.  Of 
course  I  know  that  many  readers  will  say 
that  this  heavy  use  of  fertilizer  cannot 
pay.  Of  course  it  would  not  pay  on  rich 
prairie  land  where  hay  will  bring  barely 
$10  per  ton,  but  here  we  are  on  land  that 
has  been  cropped  for  nearly  200  years,  and 
where  hay  brings  $20  or  more.  It  Is  the  best 
sort  of  business  to  use  $5  worth  of  fertilizer 
and  thus  obtain  $20  worth  of  hay! 

I  want  to  add  that  the  good  crop  of  hay 
in  that  apple  orchard  was  obtained  under 
hard  conditions.  The  soil  is  about  the  poor¬ 
est  of  grass  land.  In  parts  of  the  field  a 
solid  ledge  of  rock  comes  to  within  18  inches 
of  the  surface.  The  soil  bakes  like  a  brick 
in  dry  weather.  The  trees  interfere  with 
the  grass — in  fact  it  is  against  all  our  ideas 
of  farming  to  cut  grass  and  haul  It  out  of 
an  orchard.  I  believe  in  the  mulch  method 
within  reasonable  limits,  but  I  haven’t  got 
to  the  point  where  I  can  let  $60  worth  of 
hay  lie  on  the  ground  and  rot.  With  $15 
I  can  buy  more  plant  food  than  the  grass 
contains  and  after  making  a  fair  profit 
feeding  the  hay  to  boarding  horses  we  can 


haul  the  manure  back  to  tho  orchard  using 
forest  leaves  for  bedding.  But  whatever 
is  done  with  the  grass  if  a  man  is  to  try 
to  grow  It  at  all  he  ought  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  use  plenty  of  seed  and  fe^d. 

Cow  Peas  Behind.— Prof.  C.  D.  Smith,  of 
the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  sends 
me  this  note: 

“On  your  recent  visit  to  the  Station  farm, 
much  comment  was  Indulged  in  concerning 
the  value  of  the  cow  peas;  since  that  visit, 
in  middle  of  June,  the  Soy  beans  have  out¬ 
grown  the  cow  peas  at  least  eight  and 
probably  on  the  average,  10  to  one.” 

1  am  aware  that  many  of  the  scientific 
men  regard  the  Soy  bean  as  far  superior 
to  the  cow  pea.  Under  some  conditions  I 
w,lll  admit  this,  but  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  I  still  think  the  cow  pea  will  prove 
most  satisfactory.  I  was  not  able  to  grow 
even  a  fair  crop  of  Soy  beans  until  I 
brought  some  soil  from  Massachusetts, 
where  the  beans  had  been  grown,  and 
scattered  it  in  the  drill  with  the  beans.  I 
also  found  it  necessary  either  to  use  strong 
ground  or  add  manure  or  fertilizer.  A 
scientific  man  or  a  well-to-do  farm.er  may 
afford  to  do  this,  but  a  poor  farmer  on  thin 
land  must  have  something  adapted  to  his 
conditions,  and  the  cow  pea  can  adapt  It¬ 
self  to  anything.  I  did  not  study  the  cow 
pea  on  a  small  plot  of  strong  soil,  but 
first  on  poor  light  soH  in  Delaware  and  then 
on  much  poorer  soil  on  my  own  farm. 
Prom  my  experience  I  would  liken  the  Soy 
bean  to  a  workman  who  is  capable  of  doing 
fine  work,  provided  he  has  all  the  tools 
required  or  plenty  of  capital  to  buy  what 
is  needed.  The  cow  pea,  on  the  other  hand, 
seems  like  a  man  who  is  capable  of  doing 
a  neat  job  with  p'lor  tools  and  few  con¬ 
veniences.  A  farmer  must  decide  for  him¬ 
self  which  he  wants  to  hire.  The  cow  pea 
has  done  better  work  for  us  as  we  are  sit¬ 
uated.  I  would  not  think  of  sowing  Soy 
beans  in  that  tough  and  barren  piece  of 
ground  around  my  hoghouse,  but  the  cow 
peas  are  doing  well  there. 

Unwelcome  Strangers.— As  I  wjlte  there 
are  18  humans  at  Hope  Farm  and  too  many 
brutes  for  a  busy  man  to  count.  'This  farm 
is  a  haven,  not  so  much  of  rest  as  of  health¬ 
ful  exercise  for  all  sorts  of  friends,  from  old 
Kate  down  to  the  cat  that  we  -were  asked 
to  board.  I  have  heard  that  tramps  put 
a  certain  chalk  mark  on  the  gate  post  at 
houses  where  they  strike  a  square  meal 
without  a  round  of  work,  and  perhaps  there 
is  some  sign  on  our  post  which  animals 
recognize.  At  any  rate  they  seem  to  head 
for  us.  The  other  day  the  little  boys  went 
to  town  on  an  errand,  and  in  some  way 
picked  up  a  little  dog.  They  claim  that  he 
followed  them  without  any  invitation,  but 
I  question  that.  As  they  came  up  the  road 
the  procession  would  have  given  a  dozen 
themes  to  poets  or  story  writers.  Johnnie, 
scarred  with  brands  and  harness  marks, 
came  shuffling  along  the  road.  His  best 
days  are  gone,  after  a  lively  life,  but  he 
knows  that  Hope  Farm  will  shelter  him 
to  the  last.  The  Graft  was  driving,  and  in 
the  dust  behind  the  wagon  trotted  the  little 
homeless  dog,  one  yellow  ear  standing 
fecfflly  up  and  the  other  flapping  down  over 
his  eye.  Other  dogs  ran  out  and  barked  or 
growled  at  him,  but  he  never  glanced  at 
them,  but  trotted  on  after  the  wagon  as 
though  he  recognized  kindred  spirits  in 
Johnnie  and  the  Graft.  He  was  not  far 
wrong  either.  I  wanted  to  drive  the  little 
fellow  off  at  once,  but  that  was  easier  said 
than  done.  He  just  wouldn’t  go,  and  who 
is  going  to  kick  or  pound  a  little  bundle  of 
nerves  and  bones  that  runs  up  against  the 
children  for  protection?  The  little  boys  feci 
him  and  played  with  him  until  they  went 
to  bed,  and  then  the  fun  began.  The  dog 
was  homesick  and  he  howled  so  mournfully 
that  oven  Shep  forgot  his  dignity  and  joined 
him.  You  may  have  heard  some  homesick 
animal  give  voice  to  its  heart  hunger  in  the 
night.  It  is  the  saddest  of  all  sounds. 
You  think  among  other  things  that  in  spite 
of  all  that  you  have  gathered  at  your  home 
it  still  does  not  satisfy  the  one  who  mourns. 
That  little  howling  dog  giving  vent  to  his 
grief  in  the  midst  of  our  peaceful  and  happy 
home  gave  a  fellow  strange  thoughts  in 
the  darkness.  Though  he  kept  us  stirred 
up  till  past  midnight,  and  woke  up  the 
baby,  I  could  understand  just  how  he  felt. 
In  some  way  Shep  got  him  to  quiet  down 
before  morning,  and  then  we  sent  the  little 
boys  out  to  find  his  home.  They  dame  back 
with  the  report  that  he  belonged  to  a  saloon 
keeper  and  was  “awful  glad”  to  get  back 
home.  So  it  appears  that  some  will  howl 
at  Hope  Farm  and  jump  for  joy  when 
brought  home  to  a  saloon.  Well,  one  must 
be  a  philosopher,  and  also  realize  that  truly 
“there’s  no  place  like  home,”  though  the 
“vldonce  of  it  may  sadly  upset  the  theorv 
of  an  amateur  temperance  reformer.  .  .  . 
Our  little  boys  lead  some  strange  guests 
to  Hope  Farm.  'They  had  at  one  time  a 
great  collection  of  turtles,  but  they  forgot 
to  care  for  them  until  we  found  them  at 
the  door  of  starvation.  Then  I  set  the 
awkward  things  free,  and  they  were  nearly 
graceful  in  the  rush  they  made  for  free¬ 
dom.  No  more  turtles  for  little  boys  who 
do  not  care  for  them!  h.  w.  c. 


AN  OHIO  Pia  BREEDER  TALKS. 

I  raise  purebred  Berkshires,  selling  my 
surplus  stock  for  breeders.  The  care  and 
feed  that  will  make  a  good  breeder  will 
also  make  a  good  feeder.  In  the  first  place 
I  would  waste  no  time  or  feed  by  using 
scrub  sires.  Purebred  hogs  are  so  cheap 
that  no  one  can  afford  to  use  any  other. 
If  you  wish  good-sized  litters  of  strong 
growthy  pigs,  do  not  breed  young  sows  to 
farrow  under  one  year  old.  Earlier  than 
this  will  only  result  In  checking  their 
growth.  I  give  my  brood  sows  the  run  of 
a  pasture  field  the  year  around.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  a  cold  day  when  they  will  not  take  a 
ramble.  I  believe  that  exercise  is  essential 
in  order  to  have  satisfactory  results.  The 
sows  are  fed  on  a  little  grain  the  year 
around,  mostly  corn  in  the  Winter,  about 
five  ears  apiece  three  times  a  day;  in  Sum¬ 
mer  two  o’r  three  ears  to  a  feed,  except 
when  suckling  pigs,  then  their  ration  is 
mostly  mill  feed.  By  following  this  plan 
my  sows  generally  raise  from  nine  to  12 
pigs  twice  a  year.  There*  is  one  registered 
sow  on  the  farm  that  has  farrowed  and 
raised  12  pigs  a  number  of  times,  and  In 
six  months  she  is  on  hand  with  another 
batch.  When  a  sow  has  farrowed  feed  very 
lightly  the  first  few  days,  as  over  feeding 
will  produce  more  milk  than  the  youngsters 
can  take,  causing  caked  udder.  In  cold 
weather  one  must  look  out  for  thumps.  To 
avoid  this  make  the  little  fellows  take  exer¬ 
cise,  even  if  one  has  to  get  in  the  nest  at 
feeding  time,  and  with  a  whip  make  them 
run  around.  When  they  are  three  weeks 
old  provide  them  with  a  little  trough  and 
feed ;  they  will  soon  learn  to  eat.  I  wean 
at  eight  weeks  of  age,  feeding  skim-milk, 
o-ud  kitchen  slops,  thickened  with  wheat 
middlings,  also  a  little  corn.  Pigs  can  be 
made  to  gain  one  pound  of  dressed  meat 
per  day  from  birth  t-o  six  or  nine  months 
of  age.  But  in  the  first  place  it  is  necessary 
to  have  good  growthy  sire  and  dam,  that 
will  Impart  a  vigorous  constitution  and 
good  feeding  qualities  to  their  offspring. 
When  the  weather  is  favorable  I  would  let 
pigs  have  the  range  of  a  small  pasture 
field;  it  seems  to  do  them  good  to  get  to 
the  ground.  I  would  give  them  a  little  salt 
and  ashes  occasionally,  also  some  coal;  It 
is  surprising  how  much  coal  pigs  will  eat 
if  given  the  opportunity.  If  one  is  obliged 
to  keep  them  confined  in  Winter  feed  a 
little  clover  hay  and  corn  fodder;  they  will 
eat  it  with  a  relish.  If  there  are  any 
symptoms  of  stomach  worms,  feed  a  little 
copperas  once  a  day  for  three  days,  then 
omit  three  days  and  repeat,  p.  e.  clark. 

Medina,  O. 


CORK  KiRVESTING 


Done — 
Fueter, 
Kaaler, 

_  Ckeaper 

by  using  the  BADGER  CORN  HARVESTER  than  by 
any  other  known  method.  Do  not  wait,  investigate 

now!  Address  I.  Z.  AtERRlAM,  Whltewatert  WU. 


Free 

Books 


These 
books  are 
compiled  from 
the  publications 
of  the  various 
Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Sta¬ 
tions,  and  are  of 
great  value  to  all 
practical  farmers. 

We  mail  them  /ree  to  all 
farmers  who  apply  for  them. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Na.s8au  Street,  New  York. 


A  first  class  plow  to  subdue  bogs  and  bushes  or 
newly  cleared  forest  or  stump  land.  In  seeding  to 
grass  or  grain,  it  levels  the  land  and  connects  the  sub¬ 
soil  water.  it  is  an  excellent  machine  for  covering  in 
sugar  cane.  Its  strength  is  guaranteed.  Is  durable 
and  effective.  Cuts  a  track  5  feet  wide,  1  foot  deep. 
Has  8  24-inch  steel  disks. 

Turns  earth  to  or  from  stumps.  Is  sure  death  to 
bushes,  bunch  grass,  witch  grass,  hardback,  thistles, 
wild  rose,  morning-glory,  milkweed,  sunflower,  or 
any  wild  plant  and  is  guaranteed  to  kill  any  bush, 
rose  or  plant  that  grows,  leaving  the  land  true  and 
clean  for  any  crop. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  Higganum,  Ct. 


CLIMAX  ENSILAGE  m  FODDER  CUfiERS 

Cl  JMAX  Cutters  are  the  latest  development  in  Ensilag  • 
Machinery.  'They  cut  and  deliver  the  silage  at  one 
operation.  They  require  less  power  to  operate  than 
any  other.  They  are  strong.  They  are  simple  in  con¬ 
struction  and  have  few  wearing  parts.  Repairs  bill  is 
light.  Absolutely  guaranteed.  Cutting  device  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  best.  You  will  save  time,  trouble,  and  worry 
by  getting  the  CLIMAX.  Write  for  our  catalogue — it’s 
free. 

“The  Complete  Machine.” 
WARSAW-WILKINSON  CO., 

WARSAW,  N.  Y. 


OHIO 


»»  STANDS 
FOR 


The  1903  “Ohio”  Blower  Elevators  solve  the 


blower  problem.  Tho  best  in  the  past,  they  are  still  further  improved,  and  will 
unquestionably  cut  and  elevate  the  most  feed  or  ensilage  for  the  power  re¬ 
quired.  “Ohio”  machines  work,  and  our  absolute  guarantee  goes  with 
every  machine.  New  Patent  Applied  For  interchangeable  Shredder  Blade 
for  all  sizes.  Everything  complete  in  one  machine. 

'To  know  all  the  good  points  you  must 
have  our  new  1903  catalogue  or  ask  the  man 
who  has  an  “Ohio.”  Thousands  of  “Ohio” 
machines  have  made  thousands  of  satisfied 
owners.  Self-feed  increases  capacity  33j^% 
and  saves  75^  labor  feeding. 

The  Silver  Manufacturiivg  Co, 

Established  ISS/)..  Salem,  OKio."*^ 


While  your  cows  are  out  on  pasture  there  is 
nothing  better  than  a  ration  balanced  with 

GLOBE 
GLUTEN 

Your  supply  of  milk  will  he  increased,  which 
means  more  money  from  the  milk  pail. 

It  will  keep  your  cattle  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition  as  well  during  the  hot  weather. 

While  oats  are  high,  try  Globe  Gluten  Feed 
mixed  with  bran  for  your  horses. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  GLOBE 
GLUTEN  FEED,  write  to  us  and  send  his  name. 

NEW  YORK  GLUCOSE  CO., 

2G  Broadway,  New  Vork, 


FEED 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  25,  1903. 


Our  friends  in  the  South  tell  us  this  week  some¬ 
thing  about  cow  peas  and  Crimson  clover.  They 
make  a  good  story  out  of  it,  and  we  know  that  what 
they  say  is  not  in  the  least  overdrawn.  Next  week 
our  northern  friends  will  begin  to  talk,  and  we  shall 
see  what  these  good  farm  friends  do  when  they  move 
away  from  the  South. 

* 

Ffw  questions  about  nursery  trees  have  ever  called 
out  such  a  discussion  as  one  about  using  wood  from 
bearing  trees  for  budding  or  grafting.  We  have  a 
remarkable  series  of  answers  coming  from  nursery 
men  and  others,  which  not  only  shed  some  light  on 
the  subject,  but  show  that  nurserymen  are  well  stirred 
up  over  this  matter.  Well  they  may  be,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  claimed  that  a  bearing  tree  of 
superior  excellence  may  influence  a  young  orchard  as 
a  well-bred  animal  stamps  its  good  qualities  on  a 
flock  or  herd.  The  practical  men  do  not  believe  much 
in  this  theory. 

* 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Mapes,  on  page  542,  objects 
to  the  proposed  contract  with  the  People’s  Pure  Milk 
Co.  He  presents  good  reasons  for  his  objections  and 
we  are  glad  to  give  all  sides  a  hearing.  The  most 
objectionable  part  of  the  contract,  at  least  the  one 
which  is  most  frequently  mentioned,  is  the  right 
which  the  company  retains  of  changing  the  price  of 
milk  in  case  of  a  glut  in  Summer.  As  is  clearly  point¬ 
ed  out,  many  farmers  do  not  try  to  make  Winter 
milk  since  the  cost  of  grain  is  too  high.  They  depend 
on  the  cheaper  milk  of  Summer  for  their  income,  and 
if  the  price  of  this  Summer  milk  be  cut,  the  higher 
Winter  price  will  not  benefit  them  greatly.  These 
objectionable  features  of  the  contract  were  of  course 
seen  and  deplored  by  milk  producers  before  it  was 
signed.  The  best  answer  that  can  be  made  to  the  ob¬ 
jectors  probably  is  that  under  all  the  circumstances 
the  offer  is  the  best  that  can  be  obtained  at  this  time. 
There  seems  to  be  a  desire  to  give  the  new  company 
a  trial.  No  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  can  say  that  the 
whole  matter  has  not  been  made  clear. 

* 

Theibe  is  a  man  in  a  western  town  who  deserves 
well  of  his  fellows.  This  man  was  born  on  a  farm  and 
loves  a  good  tree.  A  fine  White  oak  stands  on  the 
street  in  front  of  a  house.  The  town  council  ordered 
the  owner  to  lay  a  cement  sidewalk.  Rather  than 
spend  a  small  sum  to  do  a  neat  job  of  cementing 
around  the  tree,  this  man  ordered  it  cut.  The  hero 
of  this  story  came  on  the  scene  just  as  the  men  had 
struck  the  first  blow  with  the  ax  to  bring  that  noble 
old  tree  down.  There  came  near  being  a  fight,  but 
he  held  up  the  owner  and  the  street  commissioner 
until  the  council  could  decide  it.  He  claimed  that  the 
tree  stood  on  ground  belonging  to  the  people,  and  he 
obtained  all  the  papers  needed  for  serving  an  injunc¬ 
tion.  Armed  with  these  he  went  before  the  council. 
His  first  argument  wks  about  as  follows:  “It  took  250 
years  to  make  this  tree  and  now  you  want  to  destroy 
it  in  half  an  hour!”  That  touched  only  a  few  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  council,  but  this  one  hit  the  rest  of  them 
hard:  “That  tree  belongs  to  the  people.  You  have  no 
business  to  interfere  with  their  rights.  If  you  don’t 
save  that  tree  at  once  I  will  have  this  injunction 
served  and  push  it  so  that  it  will  cost  you  over  a  dol¬ 
lar  for  every  year  this  tree  has  lived.”  That  tree  is 
still  standing,  and  will  stand  until  it  dies!  There  is 


a  double  lesson  in  this — not  only  the  saving  of  the 
tree  but  the  fight  for  common  rights.  The  “rulers” 
in  some  of  our  towns  are  prepared  to  ride  roughshod 
over  the  public  rights  of  the  common  citizen.  One 
man  who  has  the  courage  to  fight  for  such  rights  can 
win  if  he  will  stick  to  his  case  like  a  bulldog.  There 
is  need  of  a  whole  regiment  of  such  men  to  fight  for 
the  rights  of  the  farmer. 

* 

One  of  the  essentials  for  getting  along  in  any  line 
of  work  where  improvement  of  condition  depends  up¬ 
on  merit  rather  than  “pull,”  political  or  otherwise,  is 
that  peculiar,  indescribable  faculty  of  doing  as  many 
jobs  as  possible  more  than  “good  enough,”  though  one 
sees  no  immediate  return  for  the  apparently  extra 
labor,  A  street  bootblack  working  on  this  principle 
has  become  the  prosperous  proprietor  of  several 
“bootblack  parlors”  yielding  a  good  income.  He  no 
longer  handles  the  brush  himself,  finding  enough  to 
do  in  overseeing  his  several  places.  Others  who 
started  when  he  did  are  still  knocking  about  the 
streets  picking  up  odd  nickels.  People  patronize  this 
cheerful  Italian  because  they  can  sit  in  comfortable 
chairs  and  read  a  newspaper  while  getting  a  little 
better  shine  than  ordinary,  made  with  materials  that 
do  not  injure  the  leather.  In  no  line  of  work  does  this 
extra  care,  or  lack  of  it,  count  for  more  or  show 
more  plainly  than  in  farming.  The  man  who  plows, 
harrows,  plants  and  cultivates  a  little  better  than 
“good  enough”  is  likely  often  to  raise  crops  that  his 
neighbors  cannot  account  for. 

The  demonstration  that  mosquitoes  are  the  most 
common  carrying  agents  of  the  malarial  organism  as 
well  as  the  germs  of  other  dangerous  diseases  has  de¬ 
veloped  an  urgent  demand  for  the  suppression  of 
these  always  annoying  pests,  and  methods  advised  by 
entomologists,  such  as  drainage  or  stocking  of  breed¬ 
ing  pools  with  carnivorous  fishes  and  spraying  with 
petroleum  are  being  tested  in  some  localities  on  quite 
an  extensive  scale.  The  outcome  of  these  experi¬ 
ments  does  not  always  appear  gratifying,  but  progress 
in  reducing  these  enemies  to  comfort  and  health  is 
surely  being  made.  A  high  medical  authority  asserts 
that  ammonia,  even  in  the  most  attenuated  solutions, 
has  a  deadly  effect  on  larval  mosquitoes,  and  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  soil  be  thoroughly  nitrified  by  grow¬ 
ing  clover,  peas  and  other  legumes  by  the  aid  of  phos- 
phated  manures  so  that  the  drainage  may  contain 
ammonia.  Whether  this  theory  works  out  or  not  as 
a  mosquito  killer  on  a  large  scale  it  is  in  line  with 
the  most  progressive  ideas  of  modern  agriculture,  but 
most  farmers  would  want  to  save  that  ammonia  and 
market  it  as  a  constituent  of  paying  crops  rather 
than  have  it  drain  off  in  the  streams. 

In  speaking  of  the  reorganization  of  a  well-known 
shipbuilding  concern  recently  in  trouble,  needing  a 
loan  of  $5,000,000  to  keep  it  going,  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  says: 

Other  corporations  have  failed  in  like  manner  from  be¬ 
ing  under  the  shadow  of  a  mighty  name.  A  man  of 
force  and  initiative  builds  up  a  great  business,  and  It 
comes  to  be  believed  that  there  is  magic  in  the  family. 
Sons  and  nephews  are  taken  in  at  fancy  salaries,  as 
though  special  talent  were  inherited  with  the  name,  for¬ 
getting  the  intelligent  and  unremitting  effort  of  the 
founder  to  get  the  industry  on  its  own  feet  and  keep  it 
there. 

The  same  remarks  would  apply  to  many  farms. 
The  young  man  who  inherits  an  improved  farm  with 
good  buildings,  fertile  soil  and  bank  account  of  a  few 
thousands  is  likely  to  forget  the  hard  labor  of  father 
and  grandfather  in  hammering  this  farm  out  of  the 
rough  wilderness.  For  every  success  there  is  a 
cause,  and  it  is  more  often  the  product  of  active 
brain  and  hands  than  of  so-called  lucky  turns  or 
good  fortune.  No  industry  is  more  jealous  of  the  at¬ 
tention  of  its  owner  than  the  farm.  It  demands  work 
and  planning  of  the  same  type,  if  not  in  the  same 
degree,  that  brought  it  to  its  improved  state. 

* 

It  seems  to  be  quite  evident  that  the  Russian  peo¬ 
ple  are  determined  to  be  rid  of  the  Jews.  They  are 
not  wanted  in  Russia,  and  they  are  likely  to  be  per¬ 
secuted  until  they  leave.  While  there  are  other  coun¬ 
tries  which  would  receive  them,  they  are  most  likely 
to  come  here.  We  now  have  a  large  Jewish  popula¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  probable  that  most  Europeans  of  the 
lower  or  middle  class  have  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the 
“freedom”  and  opportunity  to  be  enjoyed  in  this 
country.  The  coming  of  this  great  army  of  Jews  can¬ 
not  be  a  blessing  to  the  country,  but  it  may  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  distribute  it  so  that  it  will  not  be  an  evil.  It 
is  not  likely  that  these  Jews  will  help  much  in  solv¬ 
ing  the  farm  labor  problem,  for  they  are  not  as  a 
class  farmers,  and  are  used  to  living  in  town  or  city 
Left  to  themselves  they  are  most  likely  to  settle  in 


New  York  and  other  large  cities — just  where  they 
ought  not  to  go.  The  Jews  already  in  this  country 
can  do  no  more  patriotic  service  than  that  of  hand¬ 
ling  their  co-religionists  as  they  come  so  as  to  dis¬ 
tribute  them  east,  west,  north  and  south.  No  one  can 
do  this  so  well  as  the  American  Jews,  and  this  ser¬ 
vice  will  be  but  a  fraction  of  what  they  owe  this 
country  for  receiving  the  persecuted  from  Russia. 


The  following  letter  comes  from  western  New 
York: 

Some  years  ago,  by  the  efforts  of  Congressman  Wads¬ 
worth  and  friends,  Mongolian  pheasants  were  introduced 
in  western  New  York  and  turned  loose  as  game  birds— 
protected  by  special  laws  of  our  independent  boards  of 
supervisors.  While  the  birds  are  beauties,  they  have 
developed  great  capabilities  as  corn  pullers  and  grain 
destroyers.  No  scarecrows  affect  them.  Now,  is  it  con¬ 
stitutional  to  place  a  foreign  wild  bird  on  our  farms  to 
our  injury  and  punish  us  for  killing  them? 

While  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  not  been  able  to  develop  a 
very  high  estimate  of  the  service  to  agriculture  which 
Congressman  Wadsworth  has  rendered,  we  do  not 
think  he  deserves  to  be  blamed  in  this  matter.  Fi’om 
what  we  can  learn  he  does  not  seem  to  be  responsible 
for  these  pheasants.  The  New  York  law  declares 
that  there  shall  be  no  open  season  for  Mongolian 
pheasants  except  in  Suffolk  County.  The  law  pro¬ 
hibits  the  killing  of  these  birds.  This  is  a  sample 
of  the  game  laws  which  are  framed  in  the  interests 
of  so-called  “sportsmen.”  The  farmers  are  expected 
to  fatten  the  birds  so  that  the  “sportsmen”  can  enjoy 
killing  them  later  on.  Why  should  any  bird  fear  a 
scarecrow'  when  the  great  State  of  New  York  pro¬ 
tects  it?  The  farmers  have  more  to  fear  from  such 
a  scarecrow  of  a  law. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  done  its  share  in  urging  farmers 
to  try  Crimson  clover,  cow  peas.  Soy  beans.  Alfalfa, 
rape  and  other  plants  which  are  known  to  be  useful 
in  certain  locations.  Some  of  our  readers  have  sent 
glowing  reports  of  Hairy  vetch,  which  we  have  not 
yet  tried.  We  welcome  fair  criticism  of  these  new 
crops,  for  we  know  that  sometimes  their  weak  points 
are  not  apparent  until  long  after  their  virtues  are 
seen.  We  are  glad  therefore  to  print  the  following 
note  from  Prof.  C.  D.  Smith,  of  the  Michigan  Experi¬ 
ment  Station; 

I  have  noted  in  a  recent  issue  the  somewhat  enthusi¬ 
astic  comments  of  Prof.  Craig  on  the  value  of  vetches  as 
a  cover  crop  for  orchards.  I  may  supplement  what  he 
said  by  the  statement  that  vetch  hay  does  very  nicely 
for  sheep;  but  I  want  to  caution  all  the  readers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  against  the  indiscriminate  use  of  vetches 
on  all  ordinary  fertile  soils  where  a  good  crop  of  vetch  is 
produced.  It  is  impossible  to  gather  all  of  the  seed,  and 
the  vetch  degenerates  into  a  very  troublesome  weed. 
Where  wheat  follows,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  screen 
the  vetch  seed  from  the  wheat,  which  it  spoils  for  bread¬ 
making  and,  of  course,  utterly  ruins  for  seed.  It  is  but 
just  to  your  readers  who  have  had  no  experience  with 
vetches  to  warn  them  against  this  bad  quality  of  the 
otherwise  useful  plant. 

When  the  first  Delaware  farmers  began  to  use 
Crimson  clover  largely  their  neighbors  often  called  it 
a  “weed,”  and  protested  against  its  introduction.  It 
proved  to  be  a  very  valuable  weed — worth  more  than 
some  cultivated  crops.  The  objection  to  vetch  seeds 
in  wheat  seems  to  us  a  strong  one. 

• 

BREVITIES, 

Who  can  live  comfortably  with  a  lazy  liver? 

The  buckwheat  crop  will  be  heavier  than  usual. 

Where  is  the  best  place  to  graft  broom  corns?  On  the 
palms. 

Who  can  be  so  unhappy  as  a  healthy  man  with  nothing 
to  do? 

If  you  would  help  a  man  set  him  at  work  helping  some 
one  else. 

The  latest  reported  mosquito  “cure”  is  a  Chinese  joss 
stick  stuck  in  the  hat  or  hair  and  burned  slowly. 

Who  is  the  brave  man?  One  who  can  take  his  pet 
hobby  out  behind  the  barn  and  kill  it  when  the  proper 
time  comes. 

Do  not  discuss  hopeless  things  with  the  child.  Make 
childhood  the  time  for  manufacturing  hope  to  be  carried 
fresh  to  old  age! 

A  WISE  and  witty  friend  tells  the  Hope  Farm  man  that 
the  thick-winded  horse  should  not  be  named  “Bird”  but 
Aurora  (a  roarer). 

The  report  is  that  a  hog  In  Maine  ate  ?250,  which  the 
owner  had  stored  away.  In  Indiana  they  say  that  J15.000 
were  put  Into  one  hog  and  called  a  good  business  deal. 

We  recently  saw  two  women  at  work  weeding  onions. 
They  had  a  large  umbrella  with  the  long  handle  fitted  In 
a  large  board.  They  were  on  their  knees,  and  by  sliding 
the  board  along  kept  constantly  in  the  shade. 

One  would  think  farming  had  made  no  progress  in  the 
last  50  years  to  look  at  what  the  “authorities”  undertake 
to  teach  In  the  country  schools.  The  farmer  is  to  spend 
his  life  close  to  nature.  Why,  then,  should  he  not  study 
nature  and  natural  law? 
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Events  of  the  Week, 


domestic.— The  Georgia  House  of  Representatives 
has  killed  the  Child  Labor  bill  offered  to  prevent  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  children  in  the  cotton  mills  by  a  vote  of  89 

to  75 . Fire  destroyed  the  Scandinavian-American 

pier  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  July  10,  with  a  loss  of  $500,000. 

,  A  violent  storm  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  July  12,  up¬ 

rooted  trees,  carried  off  roofs,  and  caused  property  dam¬ 
age  amounting  to  $500,000.  Brick  walls  with  the  roofs  at¬ 
tached  were  lifted  bodily  out  into  the  streets . 

Gov.  Lanham,  of  Texas,  has  issued  a  proclamation  offer¬ 
ing  a  reward  of  $50,000  “to  any  person  or  persons  who 
shall  discover  and  furnish  a  practical  remedy  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Cotton  boll  weevil  in  Texas.”  The 
issuance  of  the  proclamation  does  not  indicate  that  the 
boll  weevil  is  doing  serious  harm  to  the  cotton  crop.  It 
was  made  necessary  by  law.  There  is  comparatively 
small  harm  from  boll  weevil  in  evidence  this  year.  .  .  . 
A  freight  wreck  occurred  on  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad 
between  Bouden  and  Curdon,  Ark.,  July  14.  Two  brake- 
men,  a  negro  tramp  and  35  carloads  of  horses  and  mules 
were  killed.  A  box  car  jumped  the  track  just  as  the  train 
ran  on  to  the  Little  Missouri  River  bridge.  The  bridge 
was  wrecked  and  the  35  cars  of  stock  fell  into  the  stream 
below,  a  distance  of  40  feet. 

ADMINISTRATION.— The  law  of  March  3,  1903,  “to 
regulate  the  immigration  of  aliens  into  the  United  States,” 
which  was  enacted  as  a  result  of  the  assassination  of 
President  McKinley,  went  Into  effect  on  July  3.  The 
State  Department  has  construed  the  law  as  requiring  the 
rejecting  of  all  certificates  of  naturalization  Issued  after 
July  3,  which  do  not  set  forth,  as  required  by  the  act  in 
question,  that  the  person  naturalized  Is  not  opposed  to 
all  organized  government,  nor  affiliated  with  any  or¬ 
ganization  so  opposed,  that  he  does  not  advocate  the  un¬ 
lawful  assaulting  or  killing  of  officers  of  Government, 
and  has  not  violated  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
The  act  requires  that  in  order  to  make  a  court  judgment 
of  naturalization  valid,  the  record  must  show  that  the 
person  naturalized  conforms  to  the  requirements  enumer¬ 
ated  above.  Applications  for  passports  from  persons 
naturalized  since  July  3,  accompanied  by  court  records 
which  do  not  show  that  the  applicants  are  free  from  the 
impediments  set  forth  in  the  law,  will  not  be  granted  by 
the  Department. 

PHILIPPINES. — Representatives  of  the  Chinese  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  and  the  Evangelical  Union  argued  for 
six  hours  July  8  in  opposing  the  Opium  bill  at  the  public 
dlscus.slon  of  that  measure  on  the  occasion  of  its  third 
reading.  The  Chinese  urged  that  there  is  no  change  In 
the  present  indiscriminate  sale  of  opium,  with  additional 
government  supervision  of  its  Importation.  The  Evan¬ 
gelical  Union  delegates  urged  the  prohibition  of  the  sale 
of  opium  by  the  United  States  Commission  and  exposed 
the  most  sensational  conditions  prevailing,  alleging  that 
the  Chinese  are  tampering  with  the  newspapers  and 
raising  a  fund  destined  to  be  used  in  bringing  about  the 
defeat  of  the  bill.  The  object  of  the  Opium  bill  is  to 
create  an  opium  monopoly  in  the  archipelago  and  sell  It 
to  the  highest  bidder.  It  is  based  on  the  theory  that  it 
will  restrict  the  use  of  the  drug  to  Chinamen  who  have 
used  it  all  their  lives,  and  prevent  its  indiscriminate  sale 
to  Americans  and  Filipinos,  many  of  whom  are  falling 
victims  to  the  use  of  opium.  Sales  of  the  drug  are  to  be 
controlled  by  a  concessionary,  who  may  acquire  the  right 
to  sell  opium  in  the  islands  by  bidding  for  the  privilege 
every  three  years.  There  are  provisions  for  licenses  and 

control  of  the  traffic . Shuster,  the  collector  of 

customs  at  Manila,  has  decided  that  by  virtue  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  United  States  Immigration  law,  no  foreigner 
coming  with  a  written  or  implied  contract  can  be  allowed 
in  the  Philippines.  The  decision  arose  upon  the  arrival 
of  a  British  clerk  for  one  of  the  chartered  banks.  This 
Interpretation  of  the  law  menaces  all  the  foreign  business 
and  banking  houses,  chlefiy  British,  and  will  prevent 
them  from  importing  assistants  under  contract.  The 
British  firms  construe  the  application  of  the  law  as  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  drive  them  out  of  the  Islands,  enabling  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  secure  the  entire  trade. 

F  ARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  Rev.  Albert  Boynton 
Storms,  pastor  of  the  First  Methodist  Church  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  has  been  appointed  president  of  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  College,  to  succeed  the  late  Dr.  Beardshear. 

Dr.  Leonard  Pearson,  State  Veterinarian  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  been  offered  an 
appointment  as  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of 
Health.  This  offer  of  appointment  comes  nearer  giving 
milk  producers  representation  on  a  city  board  of  health 
than  they  have  ever  had  before.  Dr.  Pearson’s  sympa¬ 
thies  are  with  milk  producers,  and  as  a  result  of  his 
efforts  in  their  behalf,  he  has  their  confidence  to  an  un¬ 
usual  degree.  Together  with  Dr.  Gilliland,  he  has  worked 
out  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  now  per¬ 
fecting  under  the  support  of  the  State  Live  Stock  Sani¬ 
tary  Board,  a  system  for  preventing  tuberculosis  of  cattle 
by  vaccination. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  twenty-fourth 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Farmers’  Congress,  at 
Niagara  Falls,  beginning  September  22.  President 
Flanders  states  that  the  following  addresses  are  expected: 
Maj.  D.  G.  Purse,  Savannah,  Ga.,  “Sugar  Supply  in  the 
United  States;”  Hon.  Timothy  L.  Woodruff,  Brooklyn, 
“Agricultural  Conditions  Understood  to  Exist  in  Our  In¬ 
sular  Possessions,  and  the  Possibilities  in  their  Develop¬ 
ment;”  O.  P.  Austin,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  “Farm  Products  in  the  Markets  of 
the  World;’'  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  Washington,  D.  C.,  ‘Tn- 
fectlous  and  Contagious  Diseases  of  Farm  Animals  and 
their  Effect  on  American  Agriculture;”  Prof.  F.  M.  Web¬ 
ster,  Urbana,  Ill.,  “Diseases  and  Insect  Pests  of  Plants 
^d  their  Effect  on  American  Agriculture;”  James  Wood, 
Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  “How  Can  We  Enlarge  Our  Foreign 
M^kets  for  Farm  Products?”  Aaron  Jones,  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  “Extension  of  the  Facilities  of  Our  Mail  System.” 
Gov.  Odell  will  deliver  the  address  of  welcome,  and  the 
response  will  be  made  by  Hon.  Harvie  Jordan,  Monticello. 
Ga.,  first  vice-president  of  the  Congress. 


A  DISCUSSION  OF  SOCIALISM. 

Arguments  of  a  Critic. 

In  your  issue  of  January  3  is  an  article  on  socialism 
signed  W.  V.  F.  Now  I  wish  to  take  issue  with  the 
writer.  He  speaks  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
public  ownership  of  coal  fields,  transportation  lines  and 
lines  of  communication,  also  municipal  water  and  gas 
works  and  many  industries  owned  and  managed  by  pri¬ 
vate  capital.  In  theory  the  article  is  all  right,  but  how 
about  the  practical  side?  Who  ever  saw  a  public  works 
that  was  not  a  public  steal?  More  than  two-thirds  of 
the  money  raised  by  taxation  for  such  purposes  goes  to 
fill  the  pockets  of  the  ring  politicians,  and  until  future 
generations  shall  produce  a  race  of  honest  and  fair-deal¬ 
ing  politicians  the  practice  of  socialism  will  remain  a 
dead  letter.  I  do  not  say  that  socialism  is  not  a  good 
thing,  for  the  improvident,  the  non-taxpayer  and  the  in¬ 
digent,  for  it  is,  and  they  and  the  beer-besotted  labor 
demagogues  are  its  chief  expounders.  This  very  class 
has  been  for  several  years  trying  to  foment  trouble  be¬ 
tween  the  rich  and  poor.  Some  have  only  advocated 
socialism  while  others  have  been  bold  enough  to  expound 
the  theory  of  anarchy,  the  parent  of  socialism.  The  ques¬ 
tion  comes  to  my  mind,  and  I  think  it  has  come  to  other 
laboring  men,  what  would  we  do  if  it  were  not  for  the 
rich?  And  they  must  have  investments  or  they  cannot 
have  riches.  The  rich  give  us  a  market  for  our  raw  ma¬ 
terial  (“our  muscle”).  They  make  it  possible  for  us  to  live 
well,  dress  well,  own  houses  of  our  own  and  have  sav¬ 
ings  bank  accounts,  and  if  the  American  laboring  man 
does  not  have  those  things  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  em¬ 
ployer  but  of  the  employee.  The  man  that  lives  upon  the 
theory  of  “live  to-day,  for  to-morrow  we  may  be  dead,” 
has  few  rights  that  the  State  or  an  employer  is  bound  to 
respect.  The  only  one  that  I  know,  of  Is  the  right  to  go 
to  the  poorhouse  and  that  is  one  too  many.  c.  J. 

A  Conservative  Reply. 

The  usual  objections  to  socialism  are  here  urged  in  an 
able  and  temperate  manner,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  claim  that  anarchy  is  the  parent  of  socialism. 
This  confusion  of  ideas  regarding  these  very  opposite 
theories  of  social  conduct  is  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the 
ignorance  or  unfairness  of  press  writers,  who  seldom  care 
to  ascertain  the  truth  or  falsity  of  their  statements  con¬ 
cerning  these  matters.  Modern  socialism  is  an  outgrowth 
of  man’s  inherent  sense  of  justice,  and  the  Idea  is  to 
restrain  such  Individual  or  corporate  acts  as  infringe 
the  rights  and  lessen  the  opportunities  of  the  mass  of 
mankind.  Anarchism  is  simply  unbridled  personal  license 
and  war  on  all  restrictions  to  the  unhampered  will  of  the 
individual. 

'Phe  statement  that  all  public  enterprises  are  public 
steals  is  scarcely  warranted  by  general  experience.  In¬ 
deed  it  may  be  doubted  if  politicians,  flagrant  and  cor¬ 
rupt  as  many  are  known  to  be,  have  a  lower  moral  stand¬ 
ard  than  the  mass  of  successful  business  men.  The  short- 
comings,  fancied  or  otherwise,  of  the  one  class  are  trum¬ 
peted  abroad  by  the  opposition  and  given  the  widest  pub¬ 
licity  as  a  matter  of  course,  while  those  of  the  latter  re- 
'main  concealed  unless  the  actual  law  is  infringed.  The 
wrongdoing  covered  up  in  the  workings  of  some  of  our 
present  great  commercial  enterprises  might  make  a  long¬ 
er  story  than  the  peccadilloes  of  politicians.  In  every 
locality  there  are  instances  of  socialistic  public  activities 
such  as  schools,  public  roads,  hospitals,  libraries,  etc., 
carried  on  with  honesty,  economy  and  efficiency.  The 
new  Congressional  Library,  probably  the  most  creditable 
building  in  America,  was  finished  for  less  than  the  esti¬ 
mates  and  appropriations.  The  architects,  contractors 
and  decorators  as  well  as  the  “politicians”  who  promoted 
and  passed  the  necessary  legislation,  all  seemed  to  be 
Impressed  with  the  duty  of  serving  the  people  in  an  ef¬ 
fective  manner.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  present  genera¬ 
tion— the  result  of  ages  of  hereditary  greed— will  make 
great  advances  in  social  reform,  but  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  the  way  be  gradually  cleared  for  such  Improvements 
in  business  morals  as  the  fair-minded  public  really  de¬ 
sires.  Honest  politicians  will  come  to  the  front  as  soon 
as  there  is  a  general  demand  for  an  enlarged  and  more 
efficient  public  service. 

C.  J.  certainly  errs  in  the  claim  that  socialism  Is  de¬ 
sired  by  or  will  greatly  benefit  the  indolent  and  extrava¬ 
gant.  Such  Ineffective  persons,  conveniently  known  as 
wastrels,  have  always  existed,  and  under  our  present 
system  must  be  cared  for  In  the  end  whenever  their  own 
efforts  are  insufficient.  Under  socialism  they  would  have' 
to  work  or  starve,  but  opportunities  for  moderately-paid 
effort  would  be  so  enormously  increased  by  the  curtail¬ 
ment  of  private  monopoly  that  they  would  be  easily  self- 
supporting.  Chances  for  self-improvement  would  so  mul¬ 
tiply  that  every  incentive  to  honorable  ambition  would 
arise.  That  ultimate  socialism  is  still  a  theory,  though 
largely  in  actual  practice,  cannot  be  considered  a  re¬ 
proach.  All  great  reforms,  from  and  preceding  the 
Magna  Charta  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  civilized 
countries,  were  once  theories  held  by  a  small  minority, 
but  gained  a  permanent  ascendency  when  the  proper  op 
portunlty  came. 

Farmers  will  not  generally  agree  with  the  contention 
that  the  rich  are  needed  to  make  markets  for  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  labor.  Any  farmer,  dairyman  or  gardener  who 
directly  sells  his  products  knows  that  the  well-paid 
laborer  or  middle  class  patron  is  the  best  and  most  re¬ 
liable  customer.  Wealthy  persons  will  often  pay  ex¬ 
travagant  prices  for  small  quantities  of  fancy  produce, 
but  such  markets  are  precarious  and  difficult  to  reach 
except  through  costly  middlemen.  The  rich  dissipate 
their  incomes  all  over  the  earth  while  the  prosperous 
workman  spends  his  earnings  locally  and  buys  what  he 
can  afford  with  liberality.  When  a  great  panic  comes 
the  incomes  of  the  wealthy  are  seldom  greatly  diminished 
but  the  market  for  labor  and  commodities  at  once  stag¬ 
nates  because  the  ordinary  citizen  no  longer  dares  spend 
his  means  with  freedom.  The  actual  consumption  of  the 
rich  and  their  dependants  still  goes  on  but  cuts  a  poor 
figure  in  such  disastrous  times.  It  is  not  denied  that 
much  good  is  done  by  the  very  rich— those  forceful  in¬ 
dividuals,  the  Captains  of  Industry,  who  have  amassed 
such  Incredible  fortunes  of  late  years  in  the  way  of  pub 
lie  enterprise  and  generosity.  They  have  shown  how  to 
combine  and  organize  to  overcome  great  obstacles,  but 


their  achievements  have  so  generally  been  accompanied 
by  oppression  and  injustice  that  it  is  safe  to  say  there  is 
no  proper  function  of  great  Individual  wealth  that  may 
not  better  be  performed  by  associated  efforts  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  comprehended  under  the  term  of  socialism,  w.  v.  f. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

The  apple  crop  will  be  about  one-third  of  last  year’s. 
Pears  nearly  a  failure;  plums  abundant;  plant  lice  nu¬ 
merous,  but  doing  little  damage.  Corn  very  backward; 
hay  is  an  average  crop;  oats  fine.  f.  h.  a. 

Holley,  N.  Y. 

I  have  cut  one  crop  of  Alfalfa  and  will  cut  again  the 
middle  of  July;  two  tons  per  acre  the  first  time,  and 
nearly  as  much  the  second.  I  cut  the  first  crop  before  I 
was  done  planting  corn.  Corn  is  all  sizes  here;  wheat  a 
slim  crop;  a  fine  crop  of  clover  hay,  mostly  put  up  in 
excellent  shape,  although  I  did  not  succeed  so  well  with 
my  own.  j.  m.  j. 

Ross  Co.,  O. 

Apples  promise  to  be  a  fine  crop  in  this  locality,  the 
best  for  many  years.  Many  orchards  are  sold  at  good 
prices.  I  have  not  learned  of  much  damage  being  done 
by  plant  lice.  Buyers  tell  us  very  thorough  spraying 
is  done  here.  Peaches  are  forming  about  60  per  cent  of  a 
crop.  Plum  and  pear  crop  much  lighter.  Corn,  oats  and 
mint  are  very  promising;  quite  a  large  acreage  of  the 
latter  planted  this  past  Spring.  Hay  crop  is  light. 

Fennville,  Mich.  h.  m. 

The  present  condition  of  the  fruit  crop  in  this  locality 
is  as  follows:  Winter  apples  about  one-fourth  of  a  crop; 
early  apples  30  per  cent.  The  freeze  of  May  1  caused 
them  to  drop  badly.  No  peaches;  very  few  plums;  the 
Blue  Damson  is  about  the  only  plum  showing  any  fruit; 
pears  will  make  about  25  per  cent  of  a  crop;  raspberries 
are  very  scarce,  making  possibly  one-sixth  of  a  crop; 
blackberries  are  a  disappointment,  making  only  a  fraction 
of  a  crop.  Corn  is  backward  and  badly  in  need  of  rain, 
but  with  moisture  and  a  late  Fall,  should  make  a  fair 
crop.  Oats  have  come  out  wonderfully,  and  will  make 
a  fair  crop.  Harvesting  will  soon  begin.  Very  little 
wheat  was  grown  here  this  year.  Rye  about  half  a  crop. 
Hay  is  being  put  up  now;  $2  per  day  is  being  paid  for 
hands.  Hay  is  making  ton  per  acre.  e.  m.  m. 

Hillsboro,  Ill. 


KILLING  FLIES. — For  deodorizing  stables,  etc.,  a  cheap 
remedy  will  be  found  by  using  creolln,  a  tablespoonful 
to  quart  or  two  of  water,  sprinkled  round  once  or  twice 
a  day.  I  give  my  horse  much  comfort  and  the  flies  a 
very  sick  stomach,  by  using  a  homemade  preparation  of 
pine  tar  oil  one-half  pint,  fish  oil  same,  creolin  two  to 
four  teaspoonfuls,  with  half  teaspoonful  carbolic  acid. 
'Chis  to  be  lightly  brushed  over  legs  morning,  noon  and 
night.  K.  L.  H. 

E.  Liverpool,  O. 

WET  WEATHER  PHILOSOPHY.— There  is  always  a 
bright  side  to  every  kind  of  weather.  While  we  could 
not  work  the  land  except  with  a  raft  we  could  cement 
the  cellar  for  the  women  folks,  and  do  a  lot  of  odd  jobs 
which  I  am  sure  would  not  have  been  done  right  away 
if  we  had  not  been  afflicted  with  a  continuous  wet  spell. 
Why  we  say  “cemented  the  cellar  for  the  women  folks” 
I  don’t  know  except  that  they  have  been  the  ones  who 
have  kept  our  minds  fresh  as  to  the  Importance  of  it. 
Only  last  week  we  completed  plowing  orchard  that 
should  have  been  put  in  shape  last  Spring  early.  But 
we  not  only  had  the  corn  in  on  time;  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  get  it  up  and  well  cultivated  twice  and  three 
times  scratched  with  the  weeder.  w. 

New  York. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Cattle,  sheep  and  swine  owned  In  New  York  State  and 
awarded  first  premium  at  the  State  Pair,  Syracuse,  Sep¬ 
tember  7-12,  will  be  entitled  to  free  transportation  to  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition.  Write  for  premium  list  to  S.  C. 
Shaver,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Metal  wheels  for  low  wagons  are  a  convenience  and 
means  of  labor  saving,  both  of  man  and  team.  The  im¬ 
proved  grooved  tire  metal  wheels  are  made  by  the  Havana 
Metal  Wheel  Co.,  Havana,  Ill.,  the  largest  manufacturers 
of  steel  farm  wagon  wheels  in  America.  They  guarantee 
all  their  wheels.  Write  them  for  directions  for  measure¬ 
ment.  They  can  fit  the  skeins  and  furnish  any  sort  of 
metal  wheels  needed. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  may  have  occasion  to  look 
up  a  college  for  their  sons  during  the  coming  year  would 
do  well  to  correspond  with  the  president  of  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  who  will  send  them  a 
catalogue  free  of  charge,  as  well  as  all  particulars  re¬ 
garding  terms,  courses  of  studies,  etc.  Sixty  years  of 
active  work  in  the  cause  of  education  have  made  this 
institution  famous  all  over  the  country. 

A  PROFITABLE  business  for  men  of  moderate  means  is 
well  drilling.  Plenty  of  water  Is  wanted  everywhere.  The 
modern  country  home  is  not  complete  without  an 
abundant  supply  throughout  the  house.  Artesian  wells 
are  a  necessity  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  there 
always  exists  an  opportunity  of  striking  it  rich  by  suc¬ 
cessfully  drilling  for  oil,  gas  or  coal.  Well  drillers  and 
those  who  are  looking  for  a  paying  business  should  send 
to  the  Loomis  Machine  Company,  Tiffin,  Ohio,  for  further 
information  and  catalogue. 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  advertise¬ 
ment  of  St.  Mary’s  Academy,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.  We  do 
not  need  to  expatiate  upon  the  scholastic  advantages  of 
St.  Mary’s,  for  the  catalogue  of  the  school  shows  the 
scope  of  work  included  in  its  curriculum,  which  is  of  the 
same  high  standard  as  that  of  Vassar  and  Bryn  Mawr, 
and  is  carried  out  faithfully  in  the  class  rooms.  Every 
advantage  of  equipment  in  the  class  rooms,  laboratories 
and  study  rooms,  every  care  in  the  matter  of  food  and 
clothing,  and  exceptional  excellence  of  classic  conditions 
are  found  at  St.  Mary’s. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

BACK  TO  TTTR  VEBDT. 

Yesterday  you  had  a  song 
I  could  not  choose  but  hear: 

’Twas  “Oh,  to  be  in  England 
Now  that  April’s  there!” 

But  I  have  found  a  new  refrain 
1  cannot  choose  but  sing; 

’Tis  “Oh,  to  be  in  Africa 
Now  Summer’s  on  the  wing!” 

Yesterday  we  languished 
For  loaded  boughs  of  May, 

And  largess  of  the  hawthorn  hedge 
That  April  throws  away. 

But  foundered  in  the  sunset 
The  kopjes  burn  and  melt. 

And  golden  watch-a-bietje  bloom 
Is  blazoning  the  veldt. 

Yesterday  we  yearned  for 
The  breath  of  English  fields, 

The  note  of  life  triumphant 
That  English  April  yields. 

But  in  the  bosom  of  the  berg 
The  red  plumed  aloes  stand. 

Ah,  calling  to  my  heart  I  hear 
My  Foster-Motherland! 

— London  Spectator. 

* 

We  heard  recently  of  a  small  girl  who, 
foi  the  first  time,  saw  a  spider  in  its 
weh.  She  was  greatly  excited,  and  called 
her  mother,  exclaiming:  “Oh,  mama, 
come  and  see  the  funny  little  bug  in  a 
cute  little  hammock  of  its  very  own!” 

• 

Sewing  machine  oil  often  makes  a 
permanent  stain  in  fine,  white  goods.  It 
can  be  taken  out  by  rubbing  in  benzine 
before  soapsuds  are  used.  Such  mineral 
oils  are  not  soluble  in  alkaline  solutions, 
hence  ordinary  washing  does  not  affect 
them. 

* 

A  Mauyeand  correspondent  recently 
referred  to  the  commercial  canning 
of  a  combination  consisting  of  corn  and 
tomatoes.  Have  any  of  our  housekeep¬ 
ing  readers  tried  canning  such  a  mix¬ 
ture?  Home  canning  of  vegetables  is  a 
very  interesting  subject,  and  experience 
seems  to  vary  greatly. 

« 

Duking  May  and  June  we  found  boiled 
lettuce  a  very  desirable  addition  to  our 
list  of  green  vegetables,  the  lettuce 
flourishing  while  other  vegetables  were 
discouraged  by  unfavorable  weather. 
The  lettuce  is  prepared  just  like  spinach. 
Early-sown  endive  was  used  in  the  same 
way,  being  very  similar  to  dandelion  in 
flavor;  the  later  crop  will  be  used,  when 
the  leaves  are  blanched,  for  salad,  com¬ 
ing  in  after  the  lettuce  is  past. 

* 

When  sufficient  string  beans  are  left 
over  from  dinner,  we  like  to  serve  them 
with  bacon  for  breakfast  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  While  the  bacon  is  browning  the 
beans  are  put  over  boiling  water  to 
steam  until  they  are  hot;  then,  when 
the  bacon  is  taken  from  the  pan  the 
beans  are  tossed  about  in  the  hot  bacon 
fat,  then  mounded  on  a  hot  dish,  with 
the  bacon  around  the  beans,  and  the 
whole  served  quickly  while  very  hot. 

• 

Mns.  E.  M.  Jones,  of  Gananoque,  Ont., 
who  died  last  Spring,  was  widely  known 
through  her  little  book  entitled  “Dairy¬ 
ing  for  Profit;  or,  the  Poor  Man’s  Cow.” 
This  is  a  very  unpretentious  volume, 
but  it  has  been  circulated  throughout 
all  English-speaking  countries,  and 
possesses  an  enduring  value,  founded 
upon  the  practical  knowledge  of  the 
writer.  Mrs.  Jones  was  the  owner  of  a 
fine  herd  of  Jerseys,  and  the  winner  of 
many  dairy  prizes.  Scotch  by  birth,  she 
went  to  Canada  in  her  youth,  and  com¬ 
pleted  her  education  in  that  country. 
She  was  a  refined  and  cultured  woman 
of  much  literary  ability.  Her  success 
in  dairying  is  very  suggestive  to  other 
women  so  placed  that  the  cow  seems  a 


suitable  business  partner,  and  her  busy, 
useful  life  will  long  be  remembered, 
both  for  work  accomplished  individually 
and  for  encouragement  given  to  others. 

* 

Tins  is  the  time  to  bring  out  old- 
fashioned  coral  ornaments,  for  this  ma¬ 
terial  is  enjoying  a  vogue  denied  it  for 
many  years.  All  qualities  are  seen, 
from  the  common  red  to  the  beautiful 
pink  shades  that  rival  pearls  in  their 
luster.  Of  course  many  imitations  are 
seen,  as  well  as  the  real  coral.  The 
coral  chips,  such  as  every  baby  used  to 
wear,  are  the  cheapest,  a  long  chain 
costing  50  cents  to  $1.50;  a  chain  of 
small  beads,  pretty  in  shade,  costa  from 
$3  up,  while  the  fancy  qualities  may  cost 
from  $25  to  $150  or  more.  Brooches, 
hatpins  and  pendants  of  gold  and  coral 
are  fashionable,  and  often  very  pretty. 

* 

One  ingenious  mother,  who  has  tried 
a  variety  of  plans  for  keeping  the  bed¬ 
clothes  over  her  restless  little  ones,  de¬ 
cided  that  nothing  short  of  an  Eskimo 
sleeping  bag  would  do,  until  the  prob¬ 
lem  was  solved  by  a  set  of  old  stocking 
supporters.  Four  of  the  patent  grip 
fasteners  were  stitched  firmly  to  four 
different  pieces  of  broad  elastic,  each 
about  six  inches  long.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  elastic  was  a  piece  of  tape 
about  12  inches  long,  stitched  firmly,  so 
as  to  leave  the  two  ends  free.  When 
the  child  is  in  bed,  the  four  “grips”  are 
attached  to  the  bed  cover,  two  on  each 
side,  and  the  tapes  tied  to  the  bedstead 
to  hold  it  in  place.  The  elastic  gives 
when  the  child  tosses  about,  so  that 
there  is  ample  freedom  under  the  covers, 
while  they  cannot  be  thrown  off. 

m 

Benjaaun  Franklin’s  criticism  of  our 
National  emblem  is  an  old  story  now, 
and  yet  it  will  bear  repetition: 

For  my  own  part  I  wish  the  Bald  Eagle 
had  not  been  chosen  as  the  representative 
of  our  country;  he  is  a  bird  of  bad  moral 
character;  he  does  not  get  his  living  hon¬ 
estly.  .  .  .  With  all  his  injustice,  he  is 
never  in  good  case,  but,  like  those  among 
men  who  live  by  sharping  and  robbing,  he 
is  generally  poor,  and  often  very  lousy. 
Besides,  he  is  a  rank  coward.  ...  I  am, 
on  this  account,  not  displeased  that  the 
figure  is  not  known  as  a  Bald  Eagle,  but 
looks  more  like  a  turkey.  For,  in  truth,  the 
turkey  is,  in  comparison,  a  much  more  re¬ 
spectable  bird,  and  withal  a  true,  original 
native  of  America.  Eagles  have  been  found 
in  all  countries,  but  the  turkey  was  peculiar 
to  ours.  He  is,  besides  (tho  a  little  vain  and 
silly,  ’tis  true,  but  none  the  worse  emblem 
for  that),  a  bird  of  courage,  and  would  not 
hesitate  to  attack  a  grenadier  of  the  British 
Guards,  who  should  presume  to  invade  his 
farmyard  with  a  red  coat  on. 


Panned  Fowl  with  Oysters. — Cut  the 
fowl  into  pieces  suitable  for  serving;  lay 
them  in  a  baking  dish,  flesh  side  down; 
season  with  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a 
fourth  of  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper  and 
cover  with  thin  slices  of  salt  pork.  Put 
one  cupful  of  boiling  water  in  the  pan, 
cover  closely  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven 
half  an  hour  (for  young  chickens).  Re¬ 
move  the  cover  and  baste  every  10  min¬ 
utes  for  another  half  an  hour,  turning 
the  pieces  so  they  will  brown.  Remove 
to  a  hot  platter,  add  half  a  cupful  of 
rich  milk  or  cream  to  the  gravy  in  the 
pan,  first  skimming  off  all  fat;  place  on 
the  top  of  the  range  and  stir  in  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  flour  and  same  of  butter 
blended  together;  when  it  boils  add  a 
cupful  of  well-washed  (and  cleaned  from 
shells)  oysters;  watch  c.'arefully  and  as 
soon  as  the  oysters  are  plump  remove 
them  from  the  fire;  add  a  teaspoonful 
of  finely-chopped  parsley  and  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  lemon  juice.  Pour  around 
the  fowl;  garnish  with  celery  tips.  An 
old  fowl  will  require  longer  cooking. 


A  Photographic  Competition. 

rmZES  KOR  GAKDKN  EICTURES. 

Some  time  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  offered 
prizes  for  pictures  of  domestic  subjects, 
and  many  were  the  interesting  photo¬ 
graphs  received.  Feeling  that  the  farm 
garden  deserves  recognition  we  have  de¬ 
cided  to  open  another  competition,  the 
subject  being  farm  dooryard  gardens. 
The  competition  does  not  necessarily 
call  for  a  complete  view  of  the  dooryard; 
it  may  be  merely  the  planting  about 
the  porch,  some  particularly  striking 
flower  bed  or  individual  specimen,  or  a 
group  of  ornamental  shrubs.  The  one 
essential  requisite  is  that  the  picture 
represents  a  real  farm  garden,  not  a 
mere  suburban  or  country  place  that  is 
not  an  actual  farm.  Pictures  submitted 
should  be  sufficiently  clear  for  engraving 
and  the  winners  of  the  prizes  will  be  re¬ 
quested  to  write  a  brief  account  of  their 
gardens.  Attractive  grouping  and  taste¬ 
ful  arrangement  will  be  considered,  as 
well  as  evidences  of  care  in  management. 
We  should  like  to  see  pictures  showing 
hardy  old-fashioned  flowers  and  native 
shrubs,  and  no  competitor  need  fear  en¬ 
tering  a  garden  riotous  with  grandmoth¬ 
erly  pmonies  or  hollyhocks  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  newer  favorites. 

First  Prize,  -  $7.00 

Second  Prize,  -  $5.00 

Third  Prize,  -  $3.00 

The  competition  is  open  until  October 
1,  1903,  thus  affording  opportunity  to 
secure  a  picture  at  any  season  most 
favorable.  Any  further  information  de¬ 
sired  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 
Address  all  pictures  to  Prize  Photograph 
Competition,  Woman  and  Home  Depart¬ 
ment  of  The  Rurai,  New-Yorker. 


Blackberry  Flummery. — Cover  a  pint 
of  ripe  berries  with  a  quart  of  water  and 
cook  gently,  without  stirring,  for  10 
minutes.  Mix  four  level  tablespoonfuls 
of  cornstarch  with  a  little  cold  water 
and  stir  into  the  berries  and  cook  until 
it  thickens;  sweeten  to  taste  and  stir 
until  sugar  is  dissolved;  cook  for  a  few 
minutes  and  remove  from  the  fire  and 
turn  out  to  cool.  The  berries  should  re¬ 
tain  their  shape  and  the  jelly  be  quite 
clear. 

Peanut  Cookies. — One-half  cupful  of 
butter,  one  cupful  granulated  sugar,  one- 
half  cupful  milk,  one  egg,  one  pint  flour, 
two  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder,  one 
heaping  cupful  chopped  peanuts.  Cream 
the  butter  and  sugar,  add  the  milk  and 
egg — beating  white  and  yolk  separately 
— ^then  the  baking  powder  mixed  with 
part  of  the  flour,  and  lastly  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  flour,  in  which  has  been  mixed 
the  nuts.  Handle  very  little  and  do  not 
roll  too  thin. 


If  you  use  Grain-0  in  place  of 
coffee  you  will  enjoy  it  just  as 
much  for  it  tastes  the  same ;  yet,  it 
is  like  a  food  to  the  system,  dis¬ 
tributing  the  full  substance  of  the 
pure  grain  with  every  drop. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocers  everywhere ;  16c.  and  26c.  per  package. 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines. 

Organize  an  exchange  In  your 
community.  Full  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 

152  St.  Clair  Street, 
C-N.SOI.  CLEVELAND,  O. 


ARROW  BRAND 


Asphalt 
Ready  Roofing 
can  be  very 
advantageous¬ 
ly  applied  on 
SILOS,  Farm 
Ruildings  or 
Sheds  by  any 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.  S’C";.. 

Fine  St,,  New  York.  samples. 


A  Little  Gold  Mine  for  Women 

Tlie  H.S.  Cook-.Stove  Fruit-Drier 
Dries  all  kind  s  of  Fruits,  Berries,  Cher¬ 
ries,  Corn,  Vegetables,  etc.  It  takes 
no  extra  fire.  Always  ready  for  use, 
will  last  a  lifetime.  It  works  while 
you  cook.  Write  for  circulars  and 
special  terms  to  agents.  Price,  ®6, 
E.  B.  FAHRNKY,  B.120,  Waynesboro, Pa 


DON’T  BELIEVE  IT  li'i/S.ITh;  " 

Syracuse  Easy  Washer 

is  the  greatest  labor-saving  device  yet  produced  for 
making  woman’s  work  easier.  Wash  with  it  for  five 
weeks,  then  if  not  satisfied  return  the  wa.sher.  We 
pay  the  freight  both  ways.  Write  for  price-list  and 
free  book  of  mouern  formulas  for  laundry  use. 

Dodge  &  Zuill,,539  S.  Clinton  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


ALABASTINE 


Beautiful 
tints,  restful 
to  tiie  eye; 
recommended  by  oeullsts  for  School 
House  walls.  Alahastlne  Is  a  cement  base 
coating,  clean,  pure  and  healthful,  which  will 
not  absorb  and  propagate  disease  germs  as  do 
kalsomines  which  are  stuck  on  with  glue. 
Alabastine  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 
and  1 05  Water  Street,  New  York  City. 


Clothes  Repaired 

WITHOUT  NEEDLE  OR  THRKAU  BY 

“Yankee”  Mending  Tissue 

Needed  In  every  house;  easy  to  use;  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  Sample  package,  15  cents.  Agents  wanted. 
CONNECTICUT  RUBBER  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


?o(ink\Uer 


CURLS 
CRAMPS 
a  COLIC 


DAV  fancy  PRICES  FOR 
I  rMY  SEWING  MACHINES 

We  have  made  a  contract  with  a  large  manufacturer  by  which,  we  can  supply 
subscribers  with  machines  at  prices  ranging  from  one-half  to  one-third  of  those 
asked  by  the  retail  trade.  These  machines  are  up-to-date  in  every  respect.  There 
is  no  handsomer  or  more  servicable  machine  made.  The  “Drop  Head”  is  the  latest 
thing  in  the  line  of  sewing  machine  work.  It  is  extremely  popular.  When  the 
machine  is  in  use  the  head  is  in  the  same  position  as  on  ordinary  machines,  and  the 

leaf  shown  on  top  is  turned  back  to  the 
left  forming  an  extension  table.  When 
through  using,  it  requires  but  one  motion 
of  the  hand  to  drop  the  head  down  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  sight.  It  is  then  protected 
from  the  dust  and  the  machine  makes  a 
handsome  table  with  polished  top.  It  has 
all  the  attachments:  rulfler,  tucker,  hinder, 
braideo’,  foot-shirring  side  plate,  four 
hemmers  of  assorted  widths,  quilters, 
thread  cutter,  hemmer  and  feller.  It  is  also 
accompanied  with  all  the  accessories  needed 
to  operate  the  machine,  and  an  elaborately 
illustrated  guide  hook.  We  can  ship  you, 
freight  prepaid,  any  place  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rockies,  No.  1  for  $19.50; 
No.  2  for  $20,  and  No.  3  for  $21.  These  machines  are  all  alike  except  the  woodwork. 
No.  2  is  an  exceptionally  handsome  design,  and  we  feel  will  do  credit  to  the  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  in  any  home  where  it  is  used.  These  machines  have  a  written 
guarantee  for  five  years,  and  if  not  entirely  satisfactory  money  will  he  refunded. 
The  freight  we  pay  in  advance. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 
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A  Hoitictiiade  System  of  Water¬ 
works. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  woman  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  conveniences  of  a  city  flat 
moved  into  a  country  house  where  fam¬ 
ilies  had  lived  for  three  generations,  and 
somewhat  to  her  surprise  she  found  that 
it  had  remained  as  destitute  of  all  the 
aids  to  comfortable  living  which  in  the 
city  are  regarded  as  necessities  as  when 
it  was  first  built.  One  may  get  along  in 
comparative  ease,  without  some  conven¬ 
iences,  but  there  are  others  which  one 
must  have,  if  one  would  live  in  proper 
cleanliness;  for  instance,  a  means  of 
getting  readily  all  the  water  needed. 
The  only  water  supply  connected  with 
this  house  was  an  uncovered  well  in  the 
yard  where,  at  the  highest,  the  water 
was  30  feet  below  the  surface,  and  had 
to  be  brought  to  the  top  by  turning  a 
wheel.  Do  you  think  anyone  is  going 
to  indulge  in  a  hath  a  day  at  the  cost  of 
drawing  up  water  from  such  a  source  in 
rainy  weather?  How  much  do  you  think 
one  would  need  water  in  zero  weather 
before  she  would  draw  it  from  a  well 
like  that?  You  know  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  have  a  man  at  hand  to  do 
necessary  tasks  for  one,  and  even  if  it 
were,  do  you  suppose  any  man  would  he 
eager  to  get  water  under  such  circum¬ 
stances?  Such  an  arrangement  as  this, 
which  is  not  uncommon  enough  in  the 
country  to  arouse  any  special  comment 
from  the  persons  who  live  there,  may 
be  one  answer  to  the  questions  why  help 
cannot  be  found  for  our  farms,  and  why 
our  sons  and  daughters  prefer  to  leave 
and  go  where  living  is  easier. 

The  woman  who  lived  in  this  house 
made  up  her  mind  within  24  hours  that 
no  such  primitive  method  of  living  was 
to  her  taste,  and  as  she  had  to  do  her 
own  work,  she  set  herself  to  devise  a 
way  of  getting  water  into  the  house 
which  would  be  convenient  for  her  and 
not  too  expensive  to  put  in,  money  be¬ 
ing  decidedly  scarce,  and  this  is  what 
she  did.  She  bought  three  hogsheads 
and  had  them  thoroughly  cleaned. 
These  were  set  in  the  outer  kitchen  on 
a  stout  support,  shoulder  high,  and 
were  connected  to  the  rain  gutters  by  a 
pipe  which  fitted  tight  into  the  wood. 
An  escape  pipe  running  out  of  doors  was 
put  into  one  of  the  hogsheads,  being 
necessary  to  prevent  an  overfiow  in 
severe  rains.  At  the  bottom  of  each 
hogshead  was  a  wooden  faucet,  so  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  do  any  lifting 
to  get  all  the  water  needed.  Each  re¬ 
ceptacle  had  its  cover  to  keep  the  dust 
out.  The  supply  of  water  was  sufficient 
for  all  household  purposes,  and,  indeed, 
there  was  always  more  than  was  needed, 
and  the  soft  water  was  delightful  to  use. 
By  the  addition  of  proper  filtering  ap¬ 
pliances  the  water  might  have  been 
made  fit  to  drink,  and  is  the  best  water 
possible,  but  her  drinking  water  she 
continued  to  have  drawn  from  the  well. 
The  expense  of  fitting  up  this  conveni¬ 
ence,  saving  so  much  time  and  strength, 
was  less  than  $10,  though  she  had  to 
pay  for  the  labor,  and  she  thinks  that 
never  did  she  expend  money  to  better 
purpose.  Her  next  neighbor  for  20  years 
had  washed  and  labored  for  her  family, 
and  drawn  every  bit  of  water  from  a 
barrel  set  outside  the  house,  carried  the 
water  pail  by  pail  the  entire  length  of 
the  house  for  her  washings,  and  it  had 
never  occurred  to  her  or  to  her  family 
to  make  some  less  back-breaking  ar¬ 
rangement.  In  three  hours  her  husband 
could  have  set  up  such  a  system  of 
water  works  as  this  just  described,  and 
it  is  possible  that  she  might  have  been 
saved  much  of  the  pain  she  bore  as 
years  went  on.  No  woman  has  a  moral 
right  to  submit  needlessly  to  a  lack  of 
things  to  make  her  work  easy,  and  when 
she  adds  to  her  labor  in  washing,  the 
bringing  of  all  the  water  for  it  from  the 


outside  of  the  house,  she  is  taking  lib¬ 
erties  with  her  strength  that  nature 
surely  punishes  sooner  or  later.  A  little 
ingenuity  will  give  to  most  houses  in 
the  country  a  substitute  for  the  conveni¬ 
ences  which  make  the  city  comfortable 
to  live  in,  and  the  men  on  a  farm  can 
almost  always  turn  their  hand  to  get¬ 
ting  these  substitutes  in  working  order. 
There  are  few  of  them  which  are  not 
within  the  means  of  any  man  who  can 
use  tools,  and  every  woman  will  enjoy 
life  the  more  for  having  them. 

DORA  K.  MORRELD. 


The  Rural  Patterus. 

In  the  simple  shirt  waist  figured  the 
tucks,  which  are  arranged  to  give  a  pleat 
effect,  are  stitched  only  to  yoke  depth  at 
the  front,  so  forming  becoming  folds 
over  the  bust,  while  the  back  gives 
tapering  lines  to  the  figure.  The  waist 
consists  of  the  smoothly-fitted  lining, 
which  can  be  used  or  omitted  as  pre¬ 
ferred,  the  fronts  and  the  back,  and  is 
shaped  by  means  of  shoulder  and  under¬ 
arm  seams.  The  sleeves  are  cut  in  one 
piece  and  are  full  below  the  elbows  and 
gathered  into  straight  cuffs  at  the 


4466  Shirt  Waist,  32  to  40  bust. 

wrists.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  is  four  yards 
21  inches  wide,  four  yards  27  inches 
wide,  3%  yards  32  Inches  wide  or  2i/4 
yards  44  inches  wide.  The  waist  pat¬ 
tern,  4456,  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36, 
38  and  40-inch  bust  measure;  price  10 
cents  from  this  office. 

The  walking  skirt  figured  is  cut  in 
seven  gores,  with  an  extension  at  the 
back  edge  of  each  which  Is  laid  in  back¬ 
ward  turning  pleats  that  are  held  at 
their  upper  edges  with  straps  of  the 
material.  The  fullness  at  the  back  is 
laid  in  inverted  pleats  which  are  pressed 


4457  Walking  Skirt,  22  to  30  waist. 


fiat.  When  desired  the  belt  can  be 
omitted  and  skirt  cut  with  dip  in  front 
and  underfaced  or  bound.  The  quantity 
of  material  required  for  the  medium  size 
is  8%  yards  27  inches  wide,  six  yards  44 
inches  wide,  or  4%  yards  52  inches  wide. 
The  skirt  pattern,  4457,  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  a  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30-inch  waist 
measure;  price  10  cents  from  this  office. 


A  man’s  own  good  breeding  is  his  best 
security  against  other  people’s  ill  man¬ 
ners. — Lord  Chesterfield. 


A  Bed  of  Ferns  and  Wild  Flowers 

As  my  fern  bed  has  stood  the  test  of 
four  Summers  and  three  Winters,  I  feel 
safe  in  telling  of  it.  This  woodland 
spot  has  given  me  great  pleasure,  and 
of  a  different  kind  from  that  afforded 
by  my  cultivated  flowers.  The  ferns 
were  dug  in  a  woods  18  miles  from  here, 
one  August,  care  being  taken  not  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  roots.  The  place  selected  for 
this  bed  is  in  angle  next  the  house, 
where  light  comes  from  the  west  and 
north.  Here  the  ferns  were  .transplant¬ 
ed  in  no  regular  order,  excepting  that 
the  tallest  growing  kinds  were  put  next 
to  the  wall,  and  the  maiden-hair  and 
other  small  growing  ferns  in  front  I 
had  about  20  ferns,  eight  different  va¬ 
rieties  being  represented.  The  next 
Spring,  when  I  went  to  see  whether  the 
ferns  had  survived,  I  was  surprised  and 
delighted  to  find  a  plant  of  Spring 
beauties  in  blossom.  It  really  bore  but 
seven  flowers,  but  quantity  is  not  a 
measure  of  pleasure,  especially  in  a 
flower  bed.  Then  there  were  some  vio¬ 
lets,  several  of  which  were  the  common 
blue.  Two  plants  were  a  great  surprise; 
one  bore  yellow  flowers,  the  other  had 
white  petals,  the  two  upper  ones  being 
purple  underneath.  The  latter,  a  new 
kind  to  me,  I  found  to  be  the  Canada 
violet.  Then  there  was  one  healthy 
mandrake  which  blossomed,  but  bore  no 
fruit;  this  year  I  find  two  plants.  A 
vine,  with  currant-like  leaves,  and 
dainty  white  blossoms  reminding  one  of 
the  lily  of  the  valley,  grows  thriftily 
each  returning  Spring.  Several  Trilli- 
ums  were  included;  two  shrub-like 
plants  of  vigorous  growth,  bearing  a 
number  of  large  clusters  of  bell-like 
flowers;  two  tall  growing  plants,  with 
woody  stems,  which  bear  in  August  a 
number  of  ragged  daisy-like  flowers. 
This  completes  my  list.  Some  day  I  plan 
to  trace  the  unknown  with  the  botany’s 
aid  and  find  their  true  names.  A  bed 
like  this  affords  the  flower  lover  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure.  For  some  reason 
weeds  do  not  trouble  this  bed.  Visit  the 
woods  some  Summer  day  and  start  a 
wild  flower  border  in  a  partially  shaded 
spot,  with  the  woodland  treasures  with 
which  every  true  flower  lover  always 
comes  home  laden  after  such  an  expedi¬ 
tion.  HELEN  C.  ANDREWS. 


WANTISD. 


SALESMEN 
BIGWAGES.il:; 

S  Wickless, 

^nel  Oil  Stove  for  cook* 
and  heating.  New, 

Wonderful  Invention. 

Knormons  demand.  Ev- 

erjbody  buys.  Big:  Seller.  —  - 

^nerates  its  own  fuel  gaa  from  kerosene  oil.  A  spoo 
M  u  “OBshead  fuel  eae.  Ohea post,  safest  fm 

^  dirt,  ashes  or  big  coal  bills.  All  sizes,  hrioes  $3  n 
W rite  for  special  offer,  new  plan.  Oatslowne  Fr« 

WORLD  MFG.  CO.,  6236  World  BldQ.. CINCINNATI, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


Idle  Money  . 
Won’t  Grow 
We  Pay  You  . 


5% 


VOUlt  funds  are  actively  employed— loaned 
*  and  reloaned  on  high-class  Heal  Estate — 
always  under  New  York  Ranking  Dept,  super¬ 
vision.  After  10  years’  growth  we  have  a 

Capital  of . *1,100,000 

Assets  of . *1  600,000 

If  you  are  dissatisfied  with  3t^  or  i  per  cent., 
it  may  interest  you  to  learn  what  our  patrons 
(many  clergymen  and  men  of  affairs)  have  to 
say  about  our  methods,  record  and  reliability. 
Write  us. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  &  LOAN  CO., 

1134  15BOADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


r;^T|  SPECTACLES 


to  fit  everybody. 
Send  for  catalog. 
COCLTkB  CO..  Chleago 


“  In  all  the  land,  range  up,  range  down, 

Is  there  ever  a  place  so  pleasant  and 
sweet  V  ” 

THE 

THOUSAND 

ISLANDS 

There  may  be  somewhere  on  the  earth 
a  more  delightfxrl  region  than  that  of  the 
Thousand  Islands,  but  if  there  is,  it  has 
not  been  discovered.  It  is  as  line  a.s  the  t 
Bay  of  Naples,  with  2,000  picturesque 
Islands  scattered  along  the  twenty-live  I 
miles  of  one  of  the  most  beautiftil  rivers  i 
in  the  world.  You  can  find  out  a  great  '■ 
deal  regarding  it  in  No.  10  of  tlie  “  Four-  I 
Track  Series,”  The  Thousand  I.slauds;”  I 
issued  by  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  | 

A  copy  will  bo  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  a 
two-cent  stamp,  by  George  H.  Daniels  Gen  ■ 
era!  Passenger  Agent,  (Irund  Central  Station, 

New  York. 


A  RURAL  MAIL  BOX 


Should  be 
simple,  neat, 
strong,  and 
durable. 

A  box  may  be 
approved  by 
the  P.  M.  Gen¬ 
eral  and  still 
not  bo  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser. 

Our  “Uncle 
Sam’s  Favor¬ 
ite”  has  official 
approval  and 
also  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  thou¬ 
sands  who  are 
using  it  and 
know  it’s  all  right. 

BOND  STEEI.  POST  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 


The  great  value  of  this  hook  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  every  word  of  it  is  written  from  the  author’s 
pei-sonal  experience.  During  the  whole  time  of  its 
preparation,  he  never  consulted  another  hook  or 
another  author.  lie  has  planted  and  c:tred  with  his  own  hands  for  every  plant 
described  in  this  hook,  and  has  written  from  that  expei-ience  and  observation  alone. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  hook  is  the  grouping  of  subjects.  On  Apples, 
^or  example,  you  find  all  information  as  to  the  preparation  of  soil,  planting,  fertil¬ 
izing,  pruning,  varieties,  etc. ,  all  conveniently  grouped  under  one  general  heading. 
Then  the  varieties  for  Summer,  Autumn  and  Winter  are  classed  hy  themselves,  and 
those  for  home  use  distinguished  from  commercial  varieties.  The  same  is  true  of 
pears,  plums,  peaches,  strawberries,  cane  berries,  grapes  and  other  fruits  that  one 
wishes  to  know  about.  The  ornamentals  are  treated  in  a  class  hy  themselves.  Here, 
too,  the  author  has  written  entirely  from  his  own  experience.  He  planted,  on  his 
own  ground,  every  hush  and  vine  he  describes,  and  plucked  the  flowers  from  them 
with  his  own  hands. 

The  hook  is  convenient  in  foi*m,  as  well  as  in  arrangement.  It  is  hound  in  stiff 
paper,  reinforced  with  cloth.  Price  postpaid,  50  cents.  Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


a  PRACTtCAL  BOOK 

“Guide  to  Hardy  Fruits 
and  Ornamentals.” 

BY  T.  J.  DWYER. 


mothers. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


Best  of  all  BLOOD  PURIFIERS  is 

JAYNE’S. ALTERATIVE.  It  cures  Scrofula. 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK'S  QUOTATlONSo 

WHOLBSAIjB  PBICE8. 

New,  York,  July  17.  1903. 

GRAIN.— Wheat,  No.  1,  northern  Duluth, 
90%:  No.  2.  red,  85%.  Corn,  No.  2,  mixed, 
57%.  Oats,  No.  2,  mixed,  41.  Rye,  State 
and  Jersey,  58.  Seeds,  Toledo,  October  de¬ 
livery,  $5.50.  July  delivery,  $12.50.  Timothy, 
September,  $3.20. 

FEED. — Standard  middlings,  $19.50.  Red 
Dog,  $24.40.  Linseed  meal,  $24.50.  Cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  $27@28. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Hay,  new,  prime, 
$1.20@1.25;  No.  1,  $1.05(g)1.15:  No.  2,  92%<g)$l: 
No.  3,  75@85;  clover,  mixed,  75(g)85;  clover, 
70@75;  no  grade,  50@60;  salt,  50@55.  Straw, 
long  rye,  85<g;$l;  short  rye,  45(g)55:  oat  and 
wheat,  45@50. 

MILK.— New  York  Exchange  price  re¬ 
mains  2%  cents  to  shippers  in  26-cent 
freight  zone. 

BUTTER.— Creamery,  exras,  20%;  firsts, 
19@20;  seconds,  17%@18%:  thirds,  15%((£17; 
State  dairy,  half-tubs,  extras,  19%@20; 
firsts,  18@19:  seconds,  16@17:  lower  grades, 
14%@15%;  Western  imitation  creamery, 
extras,  18%@19;  firsts,  17@18;  seconds,  15V;': 
16%:  lower  grades,  14%@15;  Western  fac¬ 
tory,  extras,  16%@16%;  firsts,  15%@16;  sec¬ 
onds,  14%@15;  thirds,  13%@14;  renovated, 
extras,  18;  firsts,  16%17:  seconds,  15@16; 
thirds,  13@14;  packing  stock.  No,  1,  16;  No. 
2.  14@14%:  No.  3,  13@13%. 

CHEESE.— State,  f.  c.,  small,  fancy,  10; 
fair  to  prime,  8%@9%:  colored,  fancy,  10; 
white,  fancy,  10;  fair  to  prime,  8%@9%: 
light  skims,  choice,  8%;  part  skims,  choice, 
C@6%;  prime,  6%@6%;  fair  to  good,  4%@6: 
common,  2%@3;  full  skims,  1%@2. 

EGGS.— Nearby,  fancy,  selected,  white, 
19@20;  fresh-gathered,  extras,  18%;  seconds 
to  firsts,  15%@17:  Western,  fresh-gathered, 
extras.  18@18%;  firsts,  16@17;  seconds,  14@15: 
thirds,  13@13%;  Western,  fresh-gathered, 
dirties.  No.  1  (candled),  12%@13:  No.  2,  10@ 
12;  checked  eggs,  10@11;  inferior  culls,  6@9. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— Apples,  evaporated, 
fancy,  lb,  6%(g)7%:  choice,  6@6%:  prime,  6% 
@5%;  common  to  good,  4@5%;  sun-dried, 
quarters,  3%@4%;  chops,  100  lbs,  $2.50<g)3: 
cores  and  skins,  100  lbs,  $1.50@1.76;  rasp¬ 
berries,  evaporated,  23@24:  huckleberries, 
15;  blackberries,  7%@8;  cherries,  18@20. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Jersey,  bbl,  $I.S0@2.5O: 
up-river,  $1.50@2;  Md.  &  Del.,  %-bbl  basket, 
50@$1;  crate,  50@75:  pears,  Ga.  &  Fla.,  Le 
Conte,  bbl,  $1.50@3.50;  plums,  Md.  &  Del., 
Burbank,  qt,  5@6;  per  6-till  case,  $1@1.25; 
Wild  Goose,  qt,  3@5:  peaches,  Ga.,  Elberta, 
carrier,  75<@:$1.75;  Early  Belle,  75@$1.75; 
Thurber,  75@$1.75;  Chinese  Free,  75@$1.50; 
Lady  Ingold,  75@$1.50;  Mt.  Rose,  60@$1.25: 
cherries,  western  N.  Y.,  sour,  8-lb  basket, 
30@50;  up-river,  sour,  40@75;  currants, 
cherry,  qt,  9@10;  small,  6@8;  blackberries, 
Md.  &  Del.,  4@8:  South  Jersey,  Wilson,  5@ 
8;  Monmouth  Co.,  Jersey,  7@9:  up-river, 
8@10;  raspberries,  up-river,  red,  pint,  4@9; 
upper  Jersey,  4@6;  South  Jersey,  4@6: 
huckleberries,  N.  C.,  qt,  6@8:  Md.  &  Del., 
6@8;  Jersey,  6@8:  Pa.  &  N.  Y.,  Mountain, 
6@11:  gooseberries,  large,  qt,  7@8;  small, 
4@6;  muskmelons,  Fla.,  crate,  50@$1.75;  S. 
C.,  50@$2:  Ga„  $1@2;  California,  $9@10; 

watermelons,  Ga.,  carload,  $150@325. 

HOPS.— N.  Y.  State,  1902,  choice,  21@22; 
medium  to  prime,  19%@20%;  ordinary,  17@ 
18%;  N.  Y.  State,  1901,  13@16:  olds,  5@8; 
German,  crop  1902,  36@42. 

BEANS.— Marrow,  choice,  bu,  $2.80@2.85: 
common  to  good,  $2.20@2.75;  medium,  ch’ce. 
$2.30;  pea,  choice,  $2.30@2.32%;  medium  and 
pea,  common  to  good,  $2@2.25:  red  kidney, 
choice,  $3.20;  white  kidney,  best,  $2.60@2.65; 
black  turtle  soup,  choice,  $2.60@2.70:  yellow 
eye,  choice,  $2.60@2.65. 

VEGETABLES.— Potatoes,  L.  I.  &  Jer¬ 
sey,  bbl,  $2.25@2.75;  Southern,  Rose,  $1.50® 
2.75;  Chilis,  $1.50®2.50;  seconds,  75®$!;  Sweet 
potatoes,  Va.,  bbl,  $3®5;  Yams,  Va.,  bbl, 
$3®3.50;  Jersey,  basket,  75@$1.50:  beets,  100 
bunches,  $1.50@2;  carrots,  100  bunches,  75® 
$1;  celery,  dozen,  10®50;  corn,  Jersey,  100, 
5G@$1;  Southern,  50@$1.25:  cabbage,  Balti¬ 
more,  crate,  $1.25®1.50;  L.  I.,  100,  $4@7;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  Baltimore,  basket,  60@60:  Nor¬ 
folk,  basket,  40®50;  bbl,  75®$1.37;  Jersey,  %- 
bbl  basket,  50®$!;  bushel-box,  40®60;  egg¬ 
plants,  Norfolk,  large  crate,  $2®3.50;  Fla., 
box,  $1®1.25:  Jersey,  crate,  $1.25®1.50;  let¬ 
tuce,  western  N.  Y.,  dozen,  40®65;  Boston, 
dozen,  40®60:  onions,  Egyptian,  bag,  $1.50® 
1.75;  Texas,  crate,  40®$1.60;  Ky.,  bbl,  $1.75® 
2;  bag,  85@90;  Va.,  yellow,  bbl,  $1.25®1.75: 
white,  bbl,  $1.25@1.75;  Southern,  Potato, 
basket,  40®75;  Jersey  &  Southern,  yellow, 
basket,  75®$1;  okra,  carrier,  $1@2;  peppers. 
Southern,  carrier,  $1®1.25;  Jersey,  box,  $1® 
L50;  peas,  western  N.  Y.,  Telephone,  bu. 
basket,  50@$1;  L.  I.  &  Jersey,  bag,  50®$!; 
string  beans,  western  N.  Y.,  bu.  basket, 
$1®1.25;  L.  I.  &  Jersey,  bag,  50®$!;  Jersey, 
Md.  &  Del.,  basket,  30@75;  squash,  white, 
bbl,  50@$1:  yellow,  crook-neck,  50®$!;  mar¬ 
row,  $1®1.25;  turnips,  white,  100  bunches, 
$1@1.50;  nearby,  Russia,  bbl,  75@$1;  toma¬ 


toes,  Va.,  carrier,  40®$1;  Del.  &  Md.,  car¬ 
rier,  40®$1;  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  box,  $1® 
1.75;  South  Jersey,  box,  85®$1. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.— Calves, 
veals,  prime,  lb,  8%®9;  fair  to  good,  7%®8: 
poor,  6®6;  pork,  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  i 
@9%:  medium,  8%@8%. 


All  stock  are  fond  of  it — particularly 
horses.  We  think  it  contains  some  me¬ 
dicinal  principle,  which  the  stock  crave. 
It  spoils  the  hay  for  sale  and  reduces  the 
yield  by  crowding  out  the  good  grass. 
The  writer  of  the  note  on  page  437  now 


LIVE  POULTRY.— Spring  chickens, 
nearby,  lb,  16;  Western,  16;  Southern.  15; 
fowls,  13%;  roosters,  8;  turkeys,  11;  ducks. 
Western,  pair,  75@90;  Southern  &  South- 
®1.25;  Southern  and  Southwestern,  90®$1; 
live  pigeons,  old,  pair,  30;  young,  25. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Turkeys,  young 
hens  and  toms,  average  best,  13@1^  old, 
14®15:  broilers,  Phlla.,  3  to  4  lbs  to  pair,  U) 
25®26;  Phlla.,  mixed  sizes,  22®24:  State  & 
Penn.,  3  to  4  lbs  to  pair,  lb,  22®23:  mixed** 
sizes,  18®20;  small,  13@15:  Western,  dry- 
picked,  18;  scalded,  16®17;  small  ,  13®15; 
poor  to  fair,  5®10;  Southern,  scalded,  sm., 
lb,  12®13;  fowls.  Western,  scalded,  fancy, 
12%:  dry-picked,  fancy,  13;  Southern  and 
Southwestern,  dry-picked,  12%®13;  scalded, 
12®12%;  poor  to  fair,  6@10:  ducks,  L.  I., 
Spring,  lb,  17%:  Eastern,  Spring,  17%;  Jer¬ 
sey,  Pa.  and  Va.,  17;  Western,  10®T3;  geese. 
Eastern  Spring,  20;  squabs,  prime,  large, 
white,  dozen,  $2.50@2.75;  mixed,  $2.2ff:  dark, 

$1.50. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK.— Calves,  veal,  $4@6.25; 
mixed,  $3®4.  Sheep,  $2.60®4.  Lambs,  $5.75® 
6.85.  Hogs,  State,  $6@6.30. 

BAST  BUFFALO.- Butchers’  steers,  $4.25 
®4.90.  Stockers  and  feeders,  $3.25®4  1 
Calves,  $5®6.25.  Sheep,  $2@4.  Lambs,  $4® 
6.75.  Hogs,  Yorkers,  $6®6.10.  Roughs, 
$4.75@4.80. 

CHICAGO.— Steers,  good  to  prime,  $5.10® 
5.60.  Stockers  and  feeds,  $2.50®4.50.  Can- 
ners,  $1.50®2.80.  Hogs,  mixed  and  butchers, 
$5.15®5.65.  Good  to  choice,  heavy,  $5.40®6.60. 
Rough,  heavy,  $5®5.35. 


Lafe  Potatoes  in  the  South. 

B.  S.  8.,  Maryland.— Give  advice  for  culti¬ 
vating  late  potatoes,  the  proper  time  to 
plant,  the  kind  of  soil,  fertilizer,  and  the 
best  variety  to  use.  Would  you  advise 
hilling  or  working  them  fiat?  How  will 
sweet  potatoes  do  if  worked  level? 

Ans. — Late  potatoes  should  have  shal¬ 
low,  level  cultivation.  During  the  last 
cultivation  some  earth  should  be  thrown 
over  the  roots  of  the  vines  to  keep  the 
sun  from  “greening”  the  potatoes.  Com¬ 
mence  the  cultivation  when  the  vines 
are  quite  small,  and  do  not  let  the 
ground  form  a  crust.  There  are  special 
potato  fertilizers  made  which  often  give 
good  results.  I  have  used  200  pounds  of 
acid  phosphate  mixed  with  300  pounds 
kainit  for  an  acre  with  satisfaction.  The 
Early  Ohio  variety  has  given  me  good 
results  as  a  late  crop.  Red  Bliss  Tri¬ 
umph  is  the  best  for  second  crop  that  1 
have  tried.  Sweet  potatoes  do  best  on  a 
small  ridge,  but  I  have  grown  a  good 
crop  on  a  level  surface.  r.  h.  price. 

Virginia. 

"  Whiteweed  ”  as  a  Stock  Food. 

T.  P.,  Portland,  Ore.— On  page  437  you  say: 
“We  have  found  whiteweed  a  regular  daisy 
for  feeding  horses.”  As  I  have  been  a  sub¬ 
scriber  and  careful  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  many  years,  and  do  not  now  remember 
such  an  unqualified  endorsement  of  a 
“weed”  therein,  I  should  like  to  have  the 
question  answered:  “What  is  whiteweed?” 
I  have  sometimes  heard  the  ox-eye  daisy 
called  whiteweed.  Your  correspondent 
recommends  “whiteweed”  as  excellent  food 
for  milch  cows;  do  you  also  endorse  this? 

We  had  in  mind  the  common  ox-eye 
daisy,  which  grows  abundantly  with  us. 


says: 

“I  have  just  looked  up  the  whiteweed 
which  I  mentioned.  I  find  it  is  much 
more  common  here  in  New  England 
than  I  had  thought.  It  does  not  seem  to 
gain  such  a  foothold  as  in  Pennsylvania, 
still  it  is  common  in  the  meadows.  1 
find  it  to  be  the  Daisy  fieabane  (Erig- 
eron  annuus).  There  are  one  or  two 
closely  related  species,  so  that  possibly 
it  may  not  always  be  this  particular 
one,  but  I  suspect  this  is  the  principal 
one,  as  it  looks  perfectly  natural.” 


“Faith,  Mrs.  O’Hara,  how  do  ye  till 
thim  twins  apart?”  “Aw,  it  is  aisy — 1 
sticks  me  finger  in  Dinnis’  mouth,  an’ 
if  he  bites  I  know  it’s  Moike.” — Harvard 
Lampoon. 

Brown:  “I  hear  you’ve  bought  a  prop¬ 
erty  at  Lonesomewood.  How  does  your 
land  lie?”  Gallen:  “Not  nearly  so  well 
as  the  agent  who  sold  it  to  me.” — Phila¬ 
delphia  Ledger. 

The  Farmer:  “Your  cow  must  be 
sick.  She  doesn’t  chew  her  cud.”  The 
Amateur  Farmer:  “She  doesn’t  have  to 
chew  her  cud.  I  feed  her  with  predigest¬ 
ed  hay.” — Judge. 


Curb,  Splint, 

contracted  cord,  thrush,  grease 
heel  and  all  forms  of  lameness 
yield  readily  to 

Tuttle’s  Elixir. 

AdamiExpreaaCo. 


Reading  Trotting  Park,  Mass.,  Ane.  31, 1899, 
Dr.  S.  A.TnttIe,V.S.  e  >  >  »  , 

Dear  Sir: — I  want  to  add  my  testimonial  to  yonr  list  recom. 
mending  Tuttle’s  Elixir  for  curbs,  broken  tendons,  Ihrusb,  and  nalli 
In  the  feet.  I  have  used  it  on  ^1  of  these  cases  many  times,  and 
Dever  failed  to  make  a  cure.  J.  H.  NAY. 

Given  internally  It  Is  sure  cure  for  OoUc,  Distemper. 
Founder,  Pneumonia,  etc. 

,  TUTTLE’S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
Druises,  etc.  Kills  pain  Instantly.  Our  lOO-patre  book. 
“Veterinary  Experience,”  FREE. 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mua 

Beware  of  so-called  Elixirs — none  genuine  but  Tuttle’s, 
▲void  all  blisters;  they  offeronly  temporary  relief  if  any. 


A  dollar  in  time  saves  nine, 

when  you  ward  off  Contagious  Abortion  by 
using  the  standard  remedy  C  H  L  O  R  O  - 
NAPTHOLEUM  DIP.  The  surest  germi¬ 
cide  known.  Kills  all  germs,  mange,  itch,  ticks, 
scabs,  lice,  on  all  live  stock— keeps  off  Flies — 
invigorates  the  stock.  Sure  preventive  of  hog 
cholera.  1  gal.,  81.50  ;  5  gals.,  86.75  ;  10  gals., 
812.50;  freight  paid,  The  West  Disinfecting  Co., 
Inc.,  4  E.  59th  St.,  New’  York.  Booklet  free. 


SAW  MILLS,  4  H.  P. 
cuts  2,000  feet  per  day 
—  All  Sizes — Planers, 
Shingle  Mills  and 
Edgers  with  Patent 
Variable  Friction 
Feed-Portable  Grind¬ 
ing  Mills,  W  ater 
Wheels,  Lath  Mills, 
etc.  Send  for  largo 
Catalogue.  Freight 
don’tcount.  DkLoach 
Mill  Mfq.  Co.,  Box 
900,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  lU 
Liberty  Street,  N.  Y. 


CHARTER 

Gasoline  Engine. 

For  Grinding,  Shelling,  Fodder  Cutting, 
Threshing,  Pumping,  Sawing,  etc. 

STATIONARIES,  PORTABLES,  SAWING 
AND  PUMPING  OUTFITS,  ETC. 

Send  for  Illust’d  Catalog  &  Testlmonlala. 

Stato  Youa  Power  Maada. 


CHARTER  CAS  ENGINE  CO.,  Boi  26  STERLING,  ILL. 


The  Railroads 


run  on 


TIME 


Elgin  Watch  is  the  Watch  for 
those  Who  use  railroads  as  Well  as 


for  those  who  run  them. 


Every  Elgin  Watch  is  fully  guaranteed.  All  jewelers  have 
Elgin  Watches.  “Timemakers  and  Timekeepers,”  an  illus¬ 
trated  history  of  the  watch,  sent  free  upon  request  to 


ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO..  ELGIN.  ILL. 


J 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thh 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


ATTENT I O  N-Sfr:/,  S! 

favor  us  with  your  orders.  Mail  orders  a  specialty. 
I.  HERZ,  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  St.,  New  York. 


W  A  U  T  E  n— Nursery  Stock  Salesmen ;  big  pay  weekly. 
TV  A  N  I  L  U  Best  trees  for  JUDICIOUS  buyers.  PUU- 

■e-.-in.-wm  w  .  «  yiTT  A  T»  V\  /~\t\  Tly-w  1  O  Vi  Awrwt  ancfVTtllA  U.. 


For  Farms,  Colonial  Homes,  ORCHARns.  best 
climate  and  water,  good  transportation,  write 
AUBEMARUK  IMMIGRATION  SOCIETY,  Char¬ 
lottesville,  Va.  Sam'l  B.  Woods,  President. 
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Corn  Farms 


for  sale  cheap  in 
northwestern 
Ohio.  Madden  &  Wisterman,  Continental,  O. 


IOWA  FARMS 

"ii*  Per  Acre. 

We  offer  improved  Iowa  farms  close  to  church,  school  and 
town,  with  local  telephone  and  rural  mail  delivery,  soil  rich 
black  loam,  andlevel,at  J45to  JS5  per  acre.  We  also  have 
special  bargains  in  North  and  South  Dakota  and  Canada.  If 
you  wish  to  buy  or  sell  land  or  city  property  anywhere,  write 
to  us  for  confidential  terms.  We  make  a  specialty  of  long 
range  sales,  to  no  matter  how  far  away  you  live,  if  interests, 
write  us.  We  refund  railway  fare  to  parties  who  buy  of  us. 
Send  for  price  list  with  pictures  of  farms. 

THE  JOHN  M.CANNON  LAND  AGENCY,  CRESCO,  IOWA. 


MISTAKES  IMPOSSIBLE 

By  using  The  20th  Century  Adder.  A  machine  for  all 
who  add.  Will  add  1,  2  or  3  columns  at  one  time.  8o 
simple,  a  child  can  operate  it.  Can  be  carried  in  the 
pocket.  For  price  write 

E.  G.  BEUCLEB,  Stryker,  O. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Two  Cockerels  for  $2  If  taken  now.  900  beauties  from 
big  eggs  from  big  hens.  Also  old  hens  and  early 
pullets.  WHITE  &  RICE,  Box  A,  Yorktown,  N,  Y. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND,  E8T.  1876.  PRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry*  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Special^.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  A  36  Little  l»th  St.,  New  York. 


Oldest  Commission  Si. 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits’ 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York’ 


WANTED 

Apples,  Pears.  Peaches,  Plums,  Huckleberries,  Vege¬ 
tables,  Eggs,  etc.  Highest  market  prices 
obtained  for  prime  produce.  Write  us 
what  you  have  for  sale. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


Sll-O  SEIIMSEIv 

presumes  the  use  of  tlie  modern  round  silo. 
They  are  the  cheapest  and  best,  anc^reserve 
the  silage  better  tlian  all  others.  There  are 
no  angles  or  comers  to  admit  the  air  and 
cause  tllafre  to  tnold  or  rot  We  make  them  1b 
four  iv/let  and  200  sites.  Made  of  Cjpreis,  White 
Pine  and  White  Hemlock.  Anybody  can  set  them  up. 
We  alfl.0  make  a  full  line  of  Ensilage  and  Fodder  Out* 
ters,  Tread  Powere,  Wood  Saws,  ^resherc,  Engines, 
etc.  Send  for  Book  on  Slloe  and  Ensilage.  Mailed  free. 
HARDEK  MEG.  €0.,  Cobleiklll,  N.  T. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 

NOTRE  DAME,  INDIANA. 

Classics,  Letters,  Economics  and  History, 
,J  urnallsm.  Art,  Science,  Pharmacy,  Law, 
Civil,  Mechanicaland  Electrical  Engineering, 
Architecture. 

Thorough  Preparatory  and  Commercial 
Courses.  Ecclesiastical  students  at  special  rates. 

Rooms  Free,  Sophomore,  Junior  or  Senior  Year, 
Collegiate  Courses.  Rooms  to  Rent,  moderate 
charge. 

St.  Edward's  Hall,  for  boys  under  13. 

The  60th  Year  will  open  Septembers,  190.3. 
Catalogues  Free.  Address 

Box  233.  Rev.  A.  Morrissey,  C.  S.  C.,  President. 


ST.  MARY’S  ACADEMY, 

NOTRE  DAME,  INDIANA, 

(One  mile  west  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame.) 
Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross.  Char¬ 
tered  1855.  Thorough  English,  Classical,  Scientltlc, 
and  Commercial  Courses,  Advanced  Chemistry  and 
Pharmacy.  Conservatory  of  Music  and  Art  School. 
Regular  Collegiate  Degrees,  Preparatory  and  Minim 
Departments.  Physical  Culture  under  direction  oi 
graduate  of  Dr.  Sargent’s  Normal  School.  The  best 
educational  advantages  at  moderate  cost. 
rooms  in  new  buildings  at  reasonable  charges,  school 
year  begins  September  8th.  For  catalogue  and  special 
information,  apply  to 

The  Directress,  St,  Mary’s  Academy. 

Box  233.  Notre  Dame  P.  O.,  Ind. 


MACHINERY 


CIDE 

Best  and  cheapest 
Send  for  catalogue 

lOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
,  ,  PRESS  CO., 

118  We«t  Water  8L , 
STIUCeSE,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Sowing  Time 


Prepare  by 
buying  the 
standard 

Spangler 

Low-Dovn 

Grain  and 
Fertilizer 

DRILL. 

Sows  «11  gnJn  and  graai  feeds.  Foree  feed  ferUlUer  spreads  erenlj  all 
lumpj,  damp  or  dry  fertllisert.  High  wheels,  broad  tires,  low  wood  or 
steel  frame,  light  draft.  Fully  warranted.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

SPANGLER MFG.  00,  505  Queen  St..  York,  Pa. 
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WE  PURE  MILK  CO.  CONTRACT. 
Shall  If  Be  Ratified? 

The  amount  of  milk  produced  In  this 
vicinity  has  increased  very  much  since  the 
rains  of  about  July  1.  Members  of  the  F. 
S.  M.  P.  A.  here  are  generally  feeling 
highly  elated  over  the  new  deal  as  made 
with  the  People’s  Pure  Milk  Co.  T  think 
every  milk  producer  Interested  will  be  only 
too  glad  to  ratify  contract.  a.  e.  m. 

Erin,  N.  Y. 

The  local  union  of  the  F.  S.  M.  P.  A.  is 
out  of  business.  The  last  officers  elected 
would  not  act.  As  far  as  T  know  they  do 
not  care  to  reorganize,  none  would  take 
any  stock  in  the  new  deal.  They  are  all 
willing  to  get  a  better  price  for  milk,  .-end 
willing  the  other  fellow  should  put  in  the 
cash  and  time  to  win  out.  n.  s.  w. 

Ferndale,  N.  Y. 

Worcester  Section  217,  F.  S.  M.  P.  A.,  is  well 
satisfied  wdth  the  action  of  its  committee 
and  will  stand  by  and  carry  out  its  part 
of  the  contract  between  the  People’s  Pure 
Milk  Company  and  the  F.  S.  M.  P.  A. 
We  do  not  expect  smooth  running  from  the 
start,  but  believe  that  final  perfection  will 
be  reached  if  farmers  will  keep  in  line.  If 
we  have  not  the  right  men  at  the  helm  we 
can  change.  We  have  the  men  when  we 
need  them.  e.  s. 

Worcester,  N.  Y. 

I  have  been  unable  to  see  many  of  the 
milk  producers  who  are  members  of  the 
F.  S.  M.  P.  A.  Those  I  have  seen  think 
well  of  the  arrangement,  and  will  get  into 
line  as  soon  as  they  can.  I  am  three  miles 
from  Big  Flats,  and  all  the  milk  on  this 
street  up  to  within  a  mile  of  Big  Flats 
goes  to  Elmira  or  Elmira  Heights,  and  a 
good  portion  of  it  contracted  to  April  1, 
1004.  I  believe  all  would  prefer  to  send  to 
Pig  Flats  if  prices  are  satisfactory. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  h.  m.  f. 

T  have  talked  wMth  a  few  of  the  members 
of  the  local  section.  T  think  they  will  not 
be  in  favor  of  the  clause  changing  the  price 
from  month  to  month  as  long  as  they 
maintain  an  average  of  2%  cents  per 
year,  as  it  allows  them  to  get  our  Sum¬ 
mer  milk  too  cheap.  We  get  about  the 
same  prices  for  our  milk  as  their  schedule 
says  now  excepting  the  stock,  which  our 
members  care  but  little  about,  without 
signing  any  contracts  whatever.  If  we  do 
not  like  their  prices  we  can  go  somewhere 
else.  Conditions  have  changed  since  we 
signed  the  contract,  so  that  we  cannot 
make  milk  at  the  same  price  we  could  then; 
wages  are  higher,  feed  is  higher,  with  no 
sign  of  coming  down.  Most  of  our  members 
find  that  it  pays  better  to  make  as  little 
Winter  milk  as  possible  to  get  them  to  take 
our  Summer  milk,  which  we  can  make 
cheaper  on  account  of  the  price  of  feed. 

Sauquolt,  N.  Y.  c.  e.  b. 

I  understand  that  nearly  all  members  of 
the  Poolvllle  Cooperative  Creamery  have 
agreed  to  the  contract.  The  producers  here 
are  not  now  organized  and  know  but  little 
about  it.  As  to  the  contract  or  scheme  to 
buy  the  milk  there  are  some  things  about 
it  that  it  will  take  time  to  solve,  and  one 
of  these  is  securing  control  of  the  city 
trade.  Those  who  can  get  milk  can  deliver 
it,  and  those  who  do  not  have  milk  cannot 
deliver  it.  As  to  price  I  think  it  quite  high 
enough.  I  do  not  see  that  there  are  any 
restrictions  as  to  how  much  any  producer 
may  increase  his  milk,  which  may  lead  to 
a  large  surplus,  as  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  number  of  acres  that  regulates  a  man’s 
milk  supply  so  much  as  the  prospects  of 
selling.  If  the  people  should  sell  the  co¬ 
operative  creameries  they  have  built,  to 
this  company,  and  it  may  be  the  object  of 
this  company  to  get  control  of  these  cream¬ 
eries,  the  people  and  F.  S.  M.  P.  A.  would 
be  Just  as  badly  off  in  three  ye.ars  as  they 
were  four  years  ago.  The  milk  supply  is 
extra  good  now  for  the  time  of  year.  Feed 
in  pasture  is  good.  The  grass  is  growing 
finely  now,  and  those  who  are  not  in  too 
much  of  a  hurry  will  secure  an  average 
crop  of  hay.  e.  l.  h. 

Hubbardsville,  N.  Y. 

I  think  the  producers’  sales  committee 
deserves  a  good  deal  of  praise  for  their 
personal  sacrifices  and  untiring  efforts  tt 
benefit  the  milk  producers.  The  New  York 
Consolidated  Milk  Exchange  has  the  pro¬ 
ducers  by  the  throat.  They  make  the  price 
and  Impose  conditions  to  suit  themselves, 
and  all  the  farmers  have  to  do  is  to  submit 
and  say  nothing.  The  contract  with  the 
Pure  Milk  Co.  gives  the  producers  a  marked 
advance  in  price  Independent  of  the  stock 
feature,  furnishes  clean  cans,  no  station 
charges  or  ferriage,  and  I  have  no  doubt 

at  the  producers  will  have  a  representa¬ 
tive  on  the  board  of  directors.  Tenant  far¬ 
mers  may  object,  being  more  or  less  tran¬ 
sient,  and  not  considering  the  stock  of  any 
Value,  but  if  the  affairs  of  the  company 
are  honestly  conducted  the  stock  will  be 
valuable  and  the  producers  will  have,  and 
reel  an  interest  in  the  business  which  neces 
sarily  follows  ownership.  I  believe  the 
larmers  will  generally  ratify  the  action  of 


the  sales  committee,  and  that  a  more  pros¬ 
perous  condition  for  all  concerned  will  re¬ 
sult  from  the  new  deal.  This  of  course  is 
taking  for  granted  that  the  new  company 
will  arrange  to  receive  the  milk  as  per  con¬ 
tract.  and  pay  promptly.  Our  local  section 
of  the  F.  S.  M.  P.  A.  is  nearly  dormant, 
and  has  been  for  over  two  years.  Our  milk 
is  taken  by  a  Wilkesbarre  firm  and  I  think 
most  of  it  goes  to  New  York,  a  good  share 
of  it  as  cream.  Station  is  owned  by  two  of 
the  largest  patrons,  and  rented  by  the  year 
as  shipping  station.  Patrons  here  furnish 
their  own  cans  to  deliver  to  station,  clean 
same,  are  charged  20  cents  per  can  for 
station  handling,  five  cents  ferriage  and  32 
cents  freight,  which  charges  taken  from  the 
Exchange  price  leaves  us  net  64  cents  per 
can  of  40  quarts  or  1.6  cents  per  quart  now. 
I  think  the  creamery  is  rented  till  January 
1,  1904,  and  patrons  thougn  not  all  under 
contract,  will  probably  stand  by  this  buyer 
till  his  lease  expires.  e.  o.  o. 

Wysox,  Pa. 


MARKET  NOTES 


ROUGH  ON  THE  BUTTER.— Delays  on 
the  railroads,  resulting  in  cars  running 
short  of  ice,  together  with  the  hot  weather 
of  last  week,  brought  some  butter  here  in 
a  condition  so  decidedly  liquid  that  it 
slopped  out  of  the  tubs,  which  in  some 
cases  lost  one-third  of  their  contents. 
What  was  ieft  was  rushed  into  refrigera¬ 
tors  as  soon  as  possible,  but  butter  once 
melted  is  not  easily  put  into  salable  form. 
It  is  probable  that  the  transportation 
companies  will  have  to  bear  some  of  these 
losses,  as  they  were  clearly  at  fault  in 
letting  the  cars  get  out  of  ice.  We  saw  a 
truck  load  of  eggs  which  had  evidently 
been  in  a  railroad  smash-up  as  well  as  hav¬ 
ing  suffered  from  heat.  The  juice  was 
running  out  of  the  cases,  and  a  fragrance 
not  exactly  like  that  of  a  rose  garden  per¬ 
vaded  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

FRUITS.— The  extremely  hot  weather  of 
last  week  made  havoc  with  perishable 
fruits  that  were  being  packed  or  in  transit. 
Peaches  suffered  severely,  many  arriving 
badly  specked  and  selling  at  75  cents  or 
less  per  carrier,  less  than  half  as  much  as 
they  would  have  brought  if  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Some  of  the  Georgia  peaches  have 
grown  to  very  large  size  this  year,  but  on 
the  whole  this  is  not  an  advantage  from 
a  market  point  of  view,  as  the  overgrown 
fruit  is  not  desirable  for  canning,  and  is 
too  high-priced  for  ordinary  fruit-stand 
trade.  Most  of  the  new  apples  are  small 
and  unsatisfactory.  Most  of  the  easte 
cherries  on  hand  now  are  the  sour  varie¬ 
ties,  such  as  Montmorency  and  Mayduke. 
’They  bring  good  prices,  as  much  as  75 
cents  per  eight-pound  basket  in  some  cases, 
and  are  considered  excellent  for  pies  and 
preserving.  It  would  seem  that  these  sour 
varieties  are  entitled  to  a  larger  place  than 
is  given  them  by  most  planters.  Water¬ 
melon  dealers  have  been  making  up  for 
the  dull  June,  and  prices  remain  well  up 
for  anything  nearly  prime.  Southern  musk- 
melons  show  a  wide  range  of  price,  and  a 
good  many  complaints  are  heard  of  poor 
quality.  The  muskmelon  is  an  uncertain 
quantity  anyway.  No  crop  is  more  sensi¬ 
tive  to  adverse  conditions,  plenty  of  hot 
sunshine  being  necessary  to  put  the  de¬ 
sired  Indescribable  richness  into  this  rough- 
rinded  fruit.  We  believe,  however,  that 
poor  seed  is  responsible  for  some  of  the 
insipid  melons.  They  are  pumpkins  by 
nature,  and  no  amount  of  sunshine,  feed¬ 
ing  and  culture  can  make  anything  but 
pumpkins  out  of  them. 


THE  seed  question  properly  comt 
within  a  discussion  of  market  matters,  an 
is  of  utmost  importance  to  the  produce; 
whether  growing  for  home  use  or  marke 
From  the  standpoint  of  dollars  it  does  nc 
pay  to  use  anything  but  the  best  seed  ol 
tainable.  The  public  craze  for  bar^air 
in  everything,  and  the  generosity  (?)  < 
cheap-John  seedsmen  has  put  the  bette 
element  of  the  trade  in  an  embarrassln 
position,  many  seedsmen  finding  themselve 
obliged  to  cater  to  this  bargaining  d« 
mand,  w.hen  they  know  that  it  Is  directl 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  buyer  Th 
flye-cent  package  Idea  has  been  abusei 
Most  five-cent  packages  contain  twice  a 
much  as  should  be  expected  if  the  see 
was  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  small  pack* 
has  its  place  for  the  miniature  gardei 
but  it  should  be  small  in  quantity  as  we 
as  price.  The  failure  of  many  amateu 
gardens  could  be  easily  traced  to  the  bai 
gain-counter  seeds  bought  on  the  stre« 
or  in  some  three  and  five-cent  store.  I 
speaking  of  a  well-known  seed  house  a 
experienced  gardener  recently  told  Ui 
The  bulk  seeds  that  they  furnish  mai 
ket  gardeners  are  all  right,  but  the  pack* 
amd  mail-order  stuff  is  not  nearly  so  good. 
Why  was  this?  Because  the  mark* 
gardener  who  knows  his  business  will  nc 
plant  anything  but  the  best  seed,  whil 
the  amateur  may  take  it  for  granted  ths 
a  seed  is  a  seed,  and  that  Its  pedigree  an 
bringrin^  up  are  of  no  material  accoun 
It  is  quite  easy  to  figure  out  what  a  noun 
of  the  choicest  muskmelon  seed  shoul 
sell  for.  Take  the  quantity  of  first-clas 
melons  required  to  make  a  pound  of  see* 
To  their  market  value  add  the  cost  c 
saying  the  seed,  and  a  fair  profit  for  whole 
sale  and  retail  handler.  The  result  will  t 
but  little  less  than  $1.50  per  pound  unles 
for  ypy  heavy-seeding  varieties  or'  an  ur 
usually  dull  market.  We  doubt  wheth* 
a  man  can  raise  his  own  seed  for  any  les 
if  he  gives  it  the  proper  amount  of  ‘selec 
tion  and  rogueing,  the  main  advantag 
would  be  ^at  he  would  know  what  he  wa 
getting  We  know  of  one  foreign  seeds 
man  who  sells  his  choicest  seeds  by  coun 
In  a  fair  test  of  a  variety  of  his  seeds  v 
found  that  every  one  germinated,  a  resu 
which  more  than  paid  for  the  extra  pric 
charged,  although  it  is  doubtful  wheth* 
such  a  showing  would  always  be  had.  an 
this  may  be  carrying  the  matter  to  a 
oxfrdno.  ^  ^ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
‘‘a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


“I’ve  losi  Ten  Pounds” 


A  man  says.  ”IvOok  at  this."  And  h* 
over-laps  his  coat  to  show  how  loose  it 
is.  There  are  some  people  who  can  lose 
/a/  to  advantage,  but  the  loss  of  flesh  is 
one  of  the  accepted  evidences  of  failing 
health.  As  flesh-making  processes  begin 

in  the  stomach,  so 
naturally  when 
there  is  loss  of 
flesh  we  look  first 
to  the  stomach  for 
the  cause.  And 
the  cause  is  gen¬ 
erally  found  to  be 
disease  of  the 
stomach  and  di¬ 
gestive  and  nutri¬ 
tive  tracts,  result¬ 
ing  in  loss  of  nu¬ 
trition  and  conse- 
q  u  e  n  t  physical 
weakness. 

Doctor  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical 
Discovery  restores 
the  lost  flesh  by 
curing  diseases  of 
the  stomach  and 
other  organs  of 
digestion  and  nu-  f 
trition  and  ena- ; 
bling  the  perfect  j 
digestion  and  as-  ’ 
similation  of  food 
from  which  fleA  i 
and  strength  arc  i 
made.  5 

« My  wife  was  for  j 
five  years  troubled  ; 
with  indigestion  of ' 
stomach  and  bowels,  . 
bloating  and  severe  { 
pain  at  times  during  i 
the  entire  five  years,"  vmtes  Mr.  T.  Milton  g 
Unger,  of  McConnellsburg,  Pa.  "Her  heart  was 
aSbeted,  and  she  took  a  purgative  every  few  ( 
days  but  only  received  temporary  relief.  , 

got  very  poor  in  flesh  and  I  bought  one  bottle 
of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery  fVoa 
our  druggist  and  after  taking  it  she  said  she  feU 
like  a  new  woman.  Has  no  more  trouble  wit* 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  has  no  pain  nor  bloat¬ 
ing.  Has  gained  fifteen  pounda  in  weight.” 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  cure  con¬ 
stipation  and  biliousness. 


RUBEROID 

i  (TRADE-MARK  REGISTERED) 

R  O  O  FIN  G 

For,: "’residences,  barns,  poultry- 
houses  and  silos.  Positively  the 
most  durable  and  econorhical 
roofing  on,  the  market.  Anyone 
■  can.  apply  it.-)  Water-proof.  Con- 
1  tains  no  tar.  Will  not  melt.  Lasts 
indefinitely.  '  .! 

■  SEND  FOR  'BOOKLET  K.  !  • 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CD. 

•x  -  too. William  St.,  New  York. 


BLIZZARD 


Feed  and  Ensilage 

Gutter 

Does  everything,  cuts 
hay,  straw,  ensilage, 
shreds  fodder  and  fills 
the  silo  to  any  height; 
all  done  by  one  machine. 
Sold  on  full  guarantee. 
Write  for  catalogue. 
Joseph  Dick 
Agricultural  Works, 
Box  69,  Canton,  Ohio. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


The  (Jem  PoU-OiroIs  baler,  lighteit,  •troagsit,  ehespest 
baler.  Made  of  vrooght  steel.  Operated  by  1  or  t  horses. 
Bales  10  to  15  tons  a  day.  Sold  on  5  days’  trial.  Oatalona 
frsa.  Address  effO.  KRTEIi  O©.,  ©ataeT,  Il£ 


FAIRBANKS 
(jasoline  Engines 


They  are  the  best  and  most  economical  power 
for  all  farm  work — pump  water,  saw  wood, 
run  separator,  ensilage  cutter,  feed  mill  or  any 
farm  machinery.  “Fairbanks  Junior”  is  de¬ 
signed  especially  for  farm  work — gives  two 
applications  of  power:  vertical  with  walking 
beam,  and  belt  power  with  pulley  attached. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  “FARM  HELPS,”  which 
gives  full  information  regarding  Fairbanks 
Gasoline  Engines  and  Farm  Scales. 


THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY, 

416-43/4  Brooine  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Baltimore,  Md  Buffalo,  N.T.  Philadelphia, Pa.  Boston,  Mass. 
New  Orleans,  La  Albany,  N.Y.  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Montreal.PQ. 


New  York  State  Fair 

Syracuse,  September  7  to  12,  1903. 
$60,000  in  Premiums  and  Purses. 

It  will  be  the  Best  and  Largest  Agricnltural  Exhibition  ever  given  in  the  State 
More  cash  offered  than  formerly.  The  number  of  classes  in  all  departments  have  been 
increased. 


beginning  Seiitember  7th,  1903 


Live  Stock  Exhibit 

promises  to  be  larger  than  ever.  New  classes  have  been  added  in  the  Cattle,  and  Swine 
Departments.  Pull  classification  for 

Poultry,  Pigeons  and  Pet  Stock 

The  increased  interest  and  cash  offered  in  this  Department  pi*omise  one  of  the 
Poultry  Exhibits  ever  held  in  the  States. 

The  Implement  Display 

.  the  unusual  large  exhibit  of  last  year.  A  new  dock  and  increased  unload¬ 

ing  facilities  have  been  provided  for  the  quick  and  safe  unloading  of  machinery  Sneciil 
care  will  be  given  to  locating  the  Machinery  Exhibit  in  advantageous  positions. 

The  Domestic  Department 

will  interest  the  ladies.  More  classes  than  formerly  have  been  added  this  year  to  this 
department  bringing  It  up  to  date.  To  appreciate  the  additions  made,  a  copy 'of  the  prize 
list  should  be  secured  at  once.  v'hj  v/x  me  xuize 

Farm  Produce 

will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  of  the  Pair.  Owing  to  the  large  increase  in 
classes  added  this  year,  an  unusual  fine  exhibit  may  be  expected.  Send  for  prize  li^Tand 

UOt6  li16  Cil3*Ug‘6S« 

Dairy  Exhibit 

More  money  than  ever  will  be  offered  in  this  department.  Several  new  classes  in  Cheese 
have  been  added,  insuring  a  larger  exhibit  than  the  fine  one  of  last  year. 

Fruit  and  Flowers 

will  interest  everybody,  as  an  unusual  fine  display  will  be  seen  this  year.  New  classes 
have  been  added  m  this  Department.  yv™..  i-.cw  classes 

Entries  in  the  Live  Stock  Department  close  August  8th,  in  all  other  Departments, 
August  31st,  except  Machinery,  which  closes  on  September  7th.  Send  for  prize  list. 

S.  C.  SHAVER,  Secretary,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Nl/^PJES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

Tuk  New  Mii.k  Contract. — I  am  not 
in  favor  of  ratifying  the  contract  of  the 
sales  committee  of  the  F.  S.  M.  P.  A. 
with  the  People’s  Pure  Milk  Co.  for  the 
reason,  first,  that  it  ignores  the  influence 
of  supply  and  demand  on  the  value  of 
milk  for  too  long  a  period.  It  is  too 
much  like  gambling.  No  human  fore¬ 
sight  can  tell  what  may  happen  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  market  value  of  milk  five 
years  hence.  We  do  know,  however, 
that  the  population  of  Greater  New 
York  is  increasing  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  and  that  the  popularity  and 
value  of  milk  as  human  food  is  on  the 
increase.  Both  theae  factors  tend  to 
make  it  probable  that  before  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  a  five-year  contract  the  market 
value  of  milk  will  be  greater  than  it  is 
now.  Second,  we  only  have  to  look  back 
five  years  to  know  that  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  milk  is  increasing.  We  are  liv¬ 
ing  in  an  era  of  an  increasing  volume 
of  currency,  and  inflation  of  prices. 
How  long  this  is  to  continue,  and  when 
the  tide  will  turn  the  other  way,  no  man 
knows.  The  price  of  hay,  grain  and 
labor  is  now  much  higher  than  it  was 
five  years  ago.  If  the  same  ratio  of  in¬ 
crease  should  continue  another  five 
years,  what  now  looks  like  a  remunera¬ 
tive  price  will  then  be  a  starvation 
price.  Third,  the  privilege  reserved  to 
decrease  the  price  in  any  one  month,  in 
order  to  reduce  surplus,  with  promise 
to  make  up  the  yearly  average  on  some 
other  month,  is  not  businesslike.  Sup¬ 
pose  supplies  should  be  normal  during 
the  first  half  of  the  year,  and  the  full 
price  paid,  with  a  large  surplus  during 
the  latter  months  of  the  year.  The  com¬ 
pany  would  then  have  no  opportunity 
to  protect  itself  by  reducing  price  in 
order  to  reduce  the  surplus  in  the  latter 
months.  On  the  other  hand,  should 
price  be  reduced  during  the  first  half 
of  the  year  in  order  to  reduce  supplies, 
it  might  be  extremely  embarrassing  to 
select  the  right  months  in  which  to 
bring  back  the  yearly  average,  should 
the  surplus  supplies  continue  during 
the  latter  months  of  the  year.  The  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  company  make  it  impos¬ 
sible,  in  the  fifth  section  of  the  contract, 
for  producers  to  secure  a  controlling  in¬ 
terest  In  the  company.  The  amount  ot 
stock  which  farmers  may  secure  is 
limited  to  $3,000,000  out  of  $25,000,000. 
This  makes  it  certain  that  they  intend 
to  keep  the  controlling  interest  out  of 
farmers’  hands,  and  makes  a  middle¬ 
man’s  concern  out  of  it,  instead  of  a 
producer’s  concern.  The  interests  of 
buyer  and  seller  cannot  both  be  studied 
by  the  same  company.  The  first  duty 
of  the  management  will  be  to  keep  the 
stock  of  the  company  as  valuable  as 
possible.  In  order  to  do  this  they  must 
buy  as  low  as  they  can  and  sell  as  high 
as  they  can.  This  places  the  company 
in  the  same  category  with  the  present 
middlemen.  “It  is  naught,  it  is  naught, 
saith  the  buyer’’  is  a  proposition  as  old 
as  Solomon,  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
changed  for  the  special  benefit  of  milk 
producers. 

Hen  Accommodations.— How  large  a  yard 
or  field  ought  100  hens  to  have  to  do  as 
well  or  nearly  as  well  as  when  running  at 
large?  How  high  should  a  poultry  fence 
made  of  Page  wire  be  to  keep  hens  of  the 
Leghorn  breeds  from  fiying  over?  How  far 
from  your  farm  buildings  do  you  keep  your 
hens?  Do  they  bother  any  by  coming 
around  the  bams  and  garden?  How  far 
apart  are  your  henhouses?  Do  the  hens 
stay  in  separate  fiocks,  or  run  mostly 
together?  j.  r.  w. 

Adamsville,  N.  Y. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  100  hens  be 
kept  in  two  fiocks  of  50  each,  and  that 
a  yard  12  feet  wide  and  24  feet  long  is 


ample.  When  more  than  50  hens  are 
kept  in  one  fiock  in  confinement,  too 
many  hens  are  apt  to  crowd  into  one 
nest,  even  if  plenty  of  nests  are  pro¬ 
vided.  I  frequently  find  15  or  20  eggs 
laid  in  one  nest,  while  right  beside  it  is 
a  nest  identical  in  appearance,  with  not 
an  egg  in  it.  This  tendency  to  crowd 
often  causes  eggs  to  be  broken  in  the 
nests,  and  is  likely  to  produce  prostra¬ 
tions  from  heat  this  warm  weather. 
Yesterday  (July  10)  was  one  of  the  hot¬ 
test  days  I  ever  knew  (103  degrees  in 
the  shade),  and  I  found  more  dead  hens 
when  gathering  eggs  than  ever  before, 
with  one  exception.  The  hens  had  free 
range,  and  could  seek  the  coolest  situa¬ 
tions  to  be  found.  A  half-dozen  had 
evidently  been  overcome  with  heat  in 
the  nests.  Instead  of  depending  on  a 
high  fence  to  confine  Leghorn  hens,  I 
would  make  the  fence  low  (say  four 
feet)  and  stretch  wire  netting  over  the 
entire  top.  This  will  cost  but  little 
more  and  will  give  perfect  control  of  the 
flocks.  A  baseboard  of  one  foot  and  a 
rail  on  top  of  four-foot  posts,  with  the 
rest  covered  with  wire  netting,  will 
make  a  good  yard,  high  enough  for  a 
man  or  boy  to  enter  if  occasion  de¬ 
mands,  which  need  not  occur  very  often. 
The  top  rails  will  act  as  braces  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  posts  from  sagging.  A  cheap 
awning,  partially  covering  the  netting 
overhead,  will  furnish  welcome  shade 
in  Summer.  Our  nearest  colonies  are 
located  about  25  rods  from  barn  and 
garden,  and  hens  never  trouble  us  about 
either  place.  Most  of  our  colonies  are 
located  eight  rods  distant  from  each 
other,  with  some  only  five  rods  apart. 
The  latter  distance  is  ample,  except  that 
the  grass  is  kept  picked  too  close  to 
maintain  a  good  sod.  Each  colony  keeps 
near  its  own  home  as  a  general  thine-, 
instead  of  all  congregating  in  one  large 
flock. 

Rural  Lawlicssness. — I  was  privi¬ 
leged  to  join  Wallkill  River  Grange  No. 
983  a  few  days  ago  as  a  charter  member. 
Organizer  Vail,  at  the  time  of  installing 
its  officers,  told  us  that  legislatio.-i  is 
needed  to  protect  fruit  growers  from 
theft.  In  his  section  the  courts  have 
held  that  fruit  on  the  tree  or  grapes  on 
the  vine  are  real  estate,  and  that  real 
estate  cannot  be  stolen.  People  go  into 
the  vineyards  and  pluck  grapes  from  the 
vines  with  impunity,  but  dare  not  pick 
fruit  from  the  ground.  When  common 
sense  is  so  lacking  on  the  bench,  it 
would  be  best  to  use  a  little  before  the 
bench,  and  prosecute  for  malicious  mis¬ 
chief  instead  of  for  larceny.  The  young 
couple  who  recently  stole  my  eggs  were 
held  for  burglary  instead  of  for  petit 
larceny,  because  they  “entered  a  build¬ 
ing  to  commit  a  crime.’’  The  prospect 
of  a  term  in  prison  for  burglary  soon 
brought  them  to  their  senses.  They 
have  both  confessed  that  they  took  the 
eggs  from  the  buildings,  and  begged  of 
me  to  give  them  another  chance  to  go 
to  work  and  earn  an  honest  living.  I 
shall  probably  not  appear  against  them 
when  the  grand  jury  meets.  If  Deputy 
Vail  or  any  other  Granger  will  prose¬ 
cute  his  grape  thieves  under  either  Sec¬ 
tion  671  or  Section  537  of  the  New  Penal 
Code  of  New  York  State,  he  will  find 
that  fruit  thieves  can  be  punished  for 
stealing  fruit  from  the  tree  or  vine,  as 
readily  as  if  taken  from  the  ground. 

O.  W.  MAPES. 


SWEET  CORNSTALKS  IN  SILOS. 

Will  Evergreen  sweet  corn  keep  In  a  silo? 
Would  it  be  better  to  mix  it  with  Pride  of 
the  North,  load  for  load,  or  put  it  all  to¬ 
gether  about  half  way  up  in  silo,  with  other 
corn  below  and  above  it?  h.  g.  p. 

Collingwood,  N.  Y. 

If  the  Evergreen  corn  is  well  matured 
we  would  cut  it  into  the  silo  alone.  If 
cut  as  it  is  usually  thought  fit  for  the 
canning  factory  would  mix  the  Pride  of 
the  North  with  it  load  for  load, 


BRIEF  POULTRY  NOTES. 

There  has  been  but  little  serious 
trouble  with  gapes  this  year,  though  the 
flock  has  not  been  entirely  free  from  it. 
The  long  drought  was  wonderful  for 
young  poultry,  and  there  were  scarcely 
any  deaths  except  from  accident  until 
the  rain  came.  If  I  raise  poultry  an¬ 
other  year  I  intend  to  have  a  small  field 
fenced  away  from  all  adult  fowls.  The 
turkeys  will  wander  into  the  usual  farm 
“Chickenville”  and  bite  the  chicks 
cruelly.  Even  where  feeding  coops  are 
provided  the  adult  hens  will  also  make 
Double,  and  if,  as  in  my  case,  there  are 
a  few  pet  ducklings  the  old  mother  hens 
will  fight  the  defenceless  little  things 
till  blood  is  drawn  from  them  their 
tender  bodies.  I  suppose  they  fear  the 
queer  unwieldy  babies,  and  think  them 
enemies  to  their  own  youngsters.  An 
enclosed  park  for  the  little  chicks  and 
another  for  the  young  turkeys  would 
pay  a  good  percentage  on  the  money  in¬ 
vested,  in  freedom  from  annoyance  and 
^\orry  if  not  in  safety  to  the  chicks,  and 
many  an  unlucky  chick  or  turkey  would 
be  saved  from  accidents  which  are  un¬ 
avoidable  where  cld  and  young  run  to¬ 
gether.  I  had  a  load  of  sharp  gravel 
brought  and  divided  into  several  piles 
where  the  hens  were  most  likely  to  find 
it  this  year.  The  pile  near  the  chicken 
ccops  receives  the  most  attention  from 
fowls  old  and  young.  Gravel  is  not 
unsightly,  and  if  more  of  it  were  used 
around  the  farm  premises  it  would  add 
to  the  health  of  the  poultry,  cleaning 
up  unsightly  places,  disinfecting  as  all 
clean  fresh  earth  does  and  furnishing 
grit  in  abundance.  sara  a.  little. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positite  Cnr* 


The  safest,  BestBLI.STER  ever  need.  Take* 
ihe  place  of  all  Itnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPEBSKDKS  ALL  CAUTKBF 
O  B  FI  BING,  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  #1.60  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  Send  for  de.scrlptlve  circulars. 

THE  LAWRENCR-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


SPAVINS^ 

»pllnts,  Curbsand  ^all other 
:>rms  of  Lameness  are  quick* 
y  and  permanently  cured  by 
sin?  KENDALL’S  SPAVIN 
^URE.  SlabotUe;  6  for  $5. 
U1  druggists.  Unequaled  for 
imilvuse.  Book**ATreatffleon 
>e  Horse''  sent  free.  Address 
IR.  B,  J.  KENDALL  CO., 
Enosburg  Falls,  VI. 


Above  trade  mark  on  every  box. 


Work 

Horses 

need  not  be  laid  off  for 
treatment  if  you  use 


Bickmore's  ''cure. 


Cures  while  you  work  him  of  all  Harness,  Sad¬ 
dle  or  Collar  Galls,  Scratches,  Cuts,  Cracks, 
etc.  Sold  everywhere  by  dealers.  Guaranteed. 
Money  refunded  i  f  it  fails.  Sample  mailed  for  10  cents. 

BICKMORE  GALL  CURE  COMPANY,  Boi  519,  Old  Town  M«. 


Breeders’  Directory 


ro«  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Good  ones,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  Bulls 
ready  for  service. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DELLIIURST  FABMS,  Mentor,  Ohio 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  host  breeding  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCHEST  FAKM,  Rifton,  Ulster  Co.,N.  Y. 


Registered  Jersey  BuM  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices, 
a.  F.  SHANNON,  90"  Liberty  jStreet,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


U  O  A  I  tr  t^reored  jOevon 
I  Iw  La  b  at  reasonable  prices 

B.  J.  WIGHTMAN,  West  Eaton,  N.  T, 


GUERNSEYS 


—.so  Cows  and  3  Bulls 
for  sale.  Some  choice 
Slock  at  low  prices. 
Address  JOHN  MILLIGAN, 273  W.  Main  Street,  Port 
Jervis,  N.  Y. 


Ohio  Farm  Berkshires 

Boars  fit  for  Service.  Young  Sows  bred,  and  fine 
lot  of  Spring  Pigs. 

M.  L.  &  H.  H.  BENHAM,  Le  Roy,  0. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

hog.  Pigs  cf  nil  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester, Mich 


Impr^ed  YORKSHIRES 

The  best  large  hog.  Get  a  Boa  rand  have  large  litters, 
all  white.  Price.  $8  to  $20  now. 

LAKE  GROVE  FARM,  Madison,  Lake  Co..  Ohio. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 


8  wks.  to  C  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  If  not 
satisfactory;  wo  refund  the  money. 


HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Brclldonn,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


PRESENT  BARGAINS 


In  purebred  Holstcln- 
Fricsian  Bull  Calves 
and  Scotch  Colli  Ptips.  Apply  promptly. 

^V.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 

bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wis. 
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varieties.  Any  amount  Poultry,  Eggs.  Pigeons 
and  Hares.  Guide  desc.  fiO-page  book.  10c. 

J.  A.  BERGEY,  Box  8,  Telford,  Pa. 


rn  n  Q  A  I  C — The  choicest  bred  St.  Bernard  puppies 
run  uALl  In  the  United  Stales.  Sired  by  Uli. 
Keno.  F.  M.  WILLIAMS,  Box  424,  Adams,  N,  Y. 


DEATH  TO  LICE 


G4-page  b.ook  FHKK. 


SHOO-FLY 


THE 

ILNIMALS’ 

FRIEND 


Hftlf  cent' 8  worth  eaves  3  quarts  milk  and  much  flesh.  Kills 
every  flv  it  strikes;  keeps  off  the  rest.  Harmless  to  man  or  beast 
NO  LlCK  in  poultry  house  or  any  placcitls  sprayed.  Ifyour 
dealer  does  not  keep  it,  send  lH, 00  for  Improved  Three  Tube 
Sprayer  and!  nough  Shoo-Fly  loprot€ct200oows.  Cash  returned 
if  cows  are  not  protected, 

SH00-FLYMFG.C0..1005  Fairmount  Ave.,  Phila.,Pa. 


NKWTON'8  Heave,  Ceogh,  IHi« 
temper  and  Indigestion  Core* 

A  veterinary  specilic  for  wind, 
throat  and  stomach  troubles. 
Strong  recomviend$.  |1.00  per 
can.  Dealers.  Mail  or  Kx.  paid. 
>'ewton  Horse  Remedy  Co*, 
Toledo,  Ohio* 


THE  LUCKY  “4-LEAF  CLOVER” 

Plymouth  Cream  Extract¬ 
or  is  the  CREAM  of  them  all. 
Inner  can  quickly  remova¬ 
ble;  water  all  around  and 
under  milk;  has  far  greater 
cooling  surface  than  any 
other.  No  water  required  5 
months  in  year.  Special  air 
chamber  with  ventilator. 
New  and  original  faucet, 
ImiKissible  to  leak  or  sour. 
Express  charges  prepaid. 
Catalogue  free. 

Plymouth  Cresm  Separator  Company,  Plymouth,  Ohio. 


It’s  Almost 


Fatst  Believing 

the  amount  of  time,  labor  and  money  this  machine  saves 
you,  say  notliing  of  in- 


It  spreads  all  kinds  of  manure,  lime, 
salt,  ashes,  compost,  etc.,  rapidly, 
evenly  and  better  than  it  can  possibly  be  done  by 

lumpy,  caked,  coarse,  strawy  or  stalky  the  manure  is. 


hand. 


•A'  * 

..flK 


It  makes  no  difference  bow  bard, 


The  Improved  Kemp ’’Manure  Spreader 

will  tear  it  apart,  make  it  fine  and  spread  it  just  where  vou  want  it  and  in  any  desired  quantity  per  acre.  Greatly  improved 
for  l'J03.  Send  for  our  new  illustrated  catalogue,  which  descril>es  improvements  in  detail,  and  tells  about  “How  to  Grow 

BigrCrops.*’  *  .  . . .  - 

made  by  oui 

ke:mp 


BigCrops.*’  Catalogue  mailed  f^ee.  Keineml>er  that  the  only  original  and  genuine  Kemp  Manure  Spreader  is  the  one 
made  by  ourselves  and  the  patents  thereon  have  V)een  fully  sustained  by  a  recent  decision  of  tlie  United  SfratesCircuitCourt. 

"  <S*  BVRPEE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  BOX  38.  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 
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YORKSHIRES  AND  THEIR  MEAT. 

I  notice  what  the  Hope  Farm  man 
says  about  Yorkshire  swine,  how  figures 
show  that  they  did  better  than  the  Berk¬ 
shire.  I  think  that  careful  comparison 
will  show  that  the  Yorkshire  will  do 
better  every  year.  During  the  past  30 
years  I  have  raised  several  hundred 
pigs,  and  I  give  as  a  result  of  what  ex¬ 
perience  I  have  had  more  pork  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  for  less  expense  from  the 
Yorkshire  than  any  other  breed  of  swine 
I  have  tried.  We  always  take  great 
pains  in  dressing  our  hogs,  not  only  in 
removing  the  hair,  but  in  washing  and 
scraping  and  shaving  them  over  after 
they  are  hung  up.  What  looks  better 
than  a  nice  pure  white  Yorkshire  pig 
scraped  and  washed  clean?  We  usually 
hang  four  or  five  on  a  tamarack  tree 
near  the  house,  and  the  neighbors  often 
say:  “Well,  your  tamarack  has  borne 
fine  fruit  this  year.”  Aside  from  color, 
there  are  many  other  good  points;  long 
and  deep  body,  large  hams  and  shoul¬ 
ders,  thick  bellies  for  bacon,  small  head, 
fine  ears,  strong  frame  without  being 
ecarse,  and  they  are  very  prolific,  often 
bearing  from  10  to  16  pigs.  This  year  I 
had  two  young  sows,  less  than  a  year 
old;  one  had  eight  and  the  other  12  pigs, 
and  I  raised  19  out  of  the  20.  They  are 
docile,  good  mothers,  industrious  feed¬ 
ers,  and  if  good  pasture  is  furnished 
them  they  will  work  and  earn  much  of 
their  living,  and  not  least  of  all  their 
good  points,  they  seem  to  have  some 
sense  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things. 
Marsh  View  Prince  No.  10509,  farrowed 
August  6,  1902,  is  a  hog  of  good  breed¬ 
ing  and  fine  presence.  He  is  nearly  six 
feet  long.  It  has  cost  very  little  to  keep 
him,  and  it  would  have  been  easy  to  put 
him  up  to  400  pounds  when  a  year  old. 

1  have  also  a  registered  Yorkshire  sow 
farrowed  last  March  that  is  the  finest 
looking  pig  I  ever  saw,  easy  kept,  gentle 
in  manner.  Pigs  have  been  very  plenti¬ 
ful  here  this  Spring.  I  know  of  five  very 
nice  pigs  being  sold  for  $9.  I  sold  mine 
for  $3  and  $3.25  each,  and  farmers  coax¬ 
ed  them  away  from  me  until  I  have  less 
than  1  want  to  keep.  I  have  ready  sale 
for  pork.  The  hams  and  shoulders  are 
put  into  a  pickle,  100  pounds  meat,  two 
ounces  saltpeter,  one  pint  molasses, 
eight  pounds  salt,  water  enough  to  cover 
in  barrel.  Brine  is  boiled  and  skimmed 
and  poured  on  hot.  Bacon  is  usually 
put  in  same  pickle.  Last  year  I  made 
some  bacon  in  two  days;  made  a  brine 
by  stirring  salt  and  water  until  the  brine 
would  just  float  a  potato  (size  of  a  small 
egg).  Then  put  in  meat  for  24  hours, 
and  then  smoked  it  in  a  large  barrel  one 
day.  It  is  better  to  let  it  hang  for  one 
day  before  smoking  and  drain  off,  but 
some  of  my  customers  were  in  a  hurry 
foi  it,  and  said  it  was  “the  finest.”  We 
make  much  sausage,  but  not  so  much  as 
we  did  before  there  was  such  a  demand 
for  bacon.  In  this  vicinity  there  is  10 
times  as  much  bacon  used  as  there  was 
five  years  ago.  We  make  the  sausage 
and  pack  it  in  sugar  sacks  six  pounds 
in  a  sack;  have  a  ready  sale  for  it.  We 
put  in  nothing  but  first-class  meat.  No 
livers,  no  kidneys,  no  anything  else  that 
is  not  first-class.  The  hams  and  shoul¬ 
ders  are  usually  “spoken  for”  or  en¬ 
gaged  before  they  are  smoked,  and  some-  ■ 
times  a  year  ahead.  In  smoking  meat 
I  use  some  corncobs,  seasoned  yellow 
birch  and  hard  maple.  I  take  an  iron 
kettle,  put  in  some  -coals,  then  cobs,  then 
the  wood.  Then  I  set  a  pan  in  top  of 
kettle  and  fill  it  with  snow  or  ice.  In 
this  way  I  get  much  smoke  and  little 
beat.  The  pan  keeps  wood  from  blazing 
The  hogs  are  not  confined  in  a  small 
fiirty  pen  when  being  fattened.  They 
run  in  a  clean  yard,  have  plenty  of  ex¬ 
ercise,  and  we  get  good  healthy  whole¬ 
some  meat.  We  feed  them  apples,  pota¬ 
toes  and  pumpkins  when  we  have  them, 
but  the  main  thing  is  cornmeal  and 
ecarse  wheat  bran.  I  sometimes  give 
mem  a  good  start  with  sweet  corn;  pick 
It  fresh  and  feed  unhusked,  e,  c.  a. 
Warren  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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IV/IS  THE  RAPE  RESPONSIBLE? 

I  have  read  so  much  about  rape  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  from  time  to  time  that  I 
thought  I  would  try  it.  I  have  a  lot  of 
about  one  acre,  which  we  fitted  well  and 
sowed  to  rape.  It  came  up  nicely  and 
made  a  fine  growth,  and  when  about  12 
inches  high,  I  turned  18  good  March 
pigs  into  it.  They  seemed  to  like  it 
fully  as  well  as  clover.  In  about  three 
days  I  found  eight  Improved  Chester 
Whites  scratching  to  beat  all;  their  ears 
were  swollen  to  twice  their  size  and  have 
since  dropped  off.  Their  eyes  were  al¬ 
most  swollen  shut.  They  seemed  to  suf¬ 
fer  very  much.  I  took  them  out  and 
treated  them  very  much  as  you  would  a 
person  who  had  been  poisoned  by  poison 
ivy;  washed  them  in  buttermilk  and 
have  finally  brought  them  out  all  right 
with  the  exception  that  they  are  minus 
their  ears  and  hair.  They  ate  well  all 
this  time,  and  I  have  been  able  to  keep 
them  in  good  flesh.  The  other  10  pigs 
were  Poland  China;  they  were  not  af¬ 
fected  at  all,  and  did  well.  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  good  clover 
field  is  good  enough  for  my  pigs  from 
this  on.  Have  any  of  your  readers  had 
such  an  experience?  o.  a.  c. 

Adrian,  Mich. 

ROOM  FOR  AN  INCUBATOR. 

1  have  a  henhouse  that  is  S  x  10  feet  and 
four  feet  under  the  eaves.  It  is  boarded 
and  shingled  on  the  outside.  Could  I  set 
my  incubator  in  it,  and  how  should  It  be 
filled  inside?  I  wish  to  start  it  about  the 
first  of  April.  w.  j. 

Waldo,  Wls. 

The  building  will  do  all  right  for  an 
incubator  room  if  it  is  not  exposed  to 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  will  be  that  the  building  is  so 
small  that  it  will  be  too  variable  in  its 
temperature  for  most  incubators  to  do 
their  steadiest  work.  It  would  be  well  to 
line  the  house  with  heavy  building  paper, 
and  to  arrange  the  window  so  that  it 
will  provide  ventilation  without  letting 
a  direct  draft  strike  the  machines.  An 
even  temperature  and  pure  air  are  es¬ 
sential  where  the  best  hatching  is  to  be 
done.  There  is  far  too  much  escape  of 
lamp  fumes  in  most  incubator  rooms. 

WHITE  &  RICE. 


A  NEW  YORK  DAIRY  COUNTY. 

The  Susquehanna  Valley  man  who  takes  a 
trip  through  Delaware  County  finds  many 
surprises.  Over  home,  our  hilltops  reach 
an  elevation  of  1,200  to  1,500  feet,  which  we 
think  affords  one  ample  exercise  in  climbing. 
Here  in  Delaware  County  the  valleys  have 
that  elevation,  while  the  hills  Teach  a  pro¬ 
minence  expressed  by  numbers  twice  as 
large.  The  difference  is  that  here  people  do 
not  try  to  climb  to  the  top  of  the  hills  for 
farming,  but  content  themselves  with  work¬ 
ing  the  hillsides,  among  those  excellent 
springs  of  pure  water  for  which  the  region 
is  justly  celebrated.  There  is  no  doubt 
fi-cm  the  appearance  of  the  country,  about 
our  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Catskills. 
Along  these  picturesque  ridges  for  miles, 
stretch  dense  forests,  reservoirs  of  mois¬ 
ture  from  which  the  springs  are  fed.  Take 
away  the  forests  and  keep  them  away,  and 
you  take  away  the  source  of  the  milk 
supply.  Say  what  you  like,  it  is  water  that 
makes  the  dairy  go,  and  it  must  be  pure 
water  in  constant  supply  at  that.  Take 
away  the  forests  and  the  springs  would  not 
be  constant.  Remove  the  constant  flowing 
springs  and  old  Delaware  could  not  long 
boast  as  now  of  being  the  greatest  dairy 
county  in  the  State  of  New  York  or  per¬ 
haps  in  any  other  State. 

We  are  well  up  towards  the  headwaters 
of  the  Little  Delaware  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  oldest  and  best  dairy  region  of  the 
vicinity.  One  of  the  townships  gets  its 
name,  Bovina,  from  the  bovine  animals  that 
were  brought  here  in  large  numbers  many 
years  ago;  600  cows  in  a  school  district, 
and  every  one  a  Jersey,  is  what  they  tell 
me.  Not  the  little  kind  either,  and  not 
light  milkers;  3,600  pounds  of  6.1  per  cent 
milk  for  10  months  as  an  average  for  22 
cows,  given  less  than  a  hundred  dollars 
w  orth  of  grain,  was  what  one  Summer 
dairy  did  last  year.  Another  interesting 
feature  is  that  the  milk  brought  an  average 
of  11.23  per  100  pounds,  net,  at  the  creamery. 
Those  are  not  extravagant  flgures,  and 
higher  feeding  would  have  given  greater 
production.  T.he  milk  was  made  when  it 
could  be  made  tbe  cbeapest,  and  i  am  told 


that  the  owner  of  this  particular  dairy  did 
not  hire  except  in  haying,  the  women  folks 
helping  with  the  milking.  Another  day  I 
am  going  over  the  hill  to  see  some  herds 
where  grain  is  fed  at  the  rate  of  a  ton  to 
a  cow  per  year.  Farms  are  large  and 
“intensive”  farming  is  not  necessary,  and 
probably  not  desirable.  One  man  could  not 
care  for  22  cows  where  any  considerable 
soiling  is  carried  on,  and  it  is  the  avoidance 
of  hiring  help  that  is  especially  to  be  de 
sired.  This  morning  the  air  was  as  clear 
as  I  ever  saw  it  in  my  life,  away  to  the 
tops  of  most  of  the  hills,  some  of  them 
1,200  feet  above  us.  There  is  one  hill,  hoW' 
ever,  reaching  3,425  feet  above  sea  level,  the 
highest  hill  in  the  county,  around  the  top 
of  which  the  white  clouds  are  gathering. 
My  friend  remarks  that,  according  to  the 
old  people  of  the  region,  it  will  rain,  for 
“Pisgah  has  its  cap  on.”  It  is  interesting 
to  watch  the  changing  clouds  on  the  hills 
the  barometer  of  the  region,  and  watch 
them  settle,  taking  in  first  the  other  hill¬ 
tops  and  the  forests  and  then  the  lower 
grounds  and  the  pastures.  It  rains  before 
the  curtain  falls  to  our  own  level  on  the 
hillside.  h.  h.  l. 


SHARPLES 

BUIARI 
>AIRY 

•eparator] 

Entirely  different 
from  a^rvy  other 
sepa.ra.rtor;  more 
simple,  durable,  con¬ 
venient,  safe  and  effi¬ 
cient.  That  is  why  the  de¬ 
mand  for 

THE  TUBULAR 

Is  so  frreat  and  why  Sharpies  Separator  Works 

isthe  larpestin  the  world.  KxaminetheTubularand 
you  will  buy  no  other.  Writeforfreecatalog  No.lM 

THE  SHARPLES  CO.,  P.  M.  SHARPLES. 
Chicago,  III.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


DAIRY  DOLL-ARS 


We  claim  that  tht 

EMPIRE 

Running  Cream  Separator 

will  make  you  more  money  than  any  other  I 
separator  can  or  will,  because  the  Empire 
turns  more  easily,  is  more  easily 
cleaned  and  kept  clearv  and  has  { 
fewer  parts  to  get  out  of  order. 

Send  for  our  book,  “A  Dairsr- 
man’s  Dollars;”  investigate  all 
claims  and  decide  for  yourself. 

^Empire  Cream  Separator  Co. 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Western  Office,  Fisher  Bldg., 

Chicago. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND 
JPIilCES  OF  THE 

DIRIQOSILO 

Manufactured  by 

D.B.  STEVENS  &  CO., 

AUBURN,  MB. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


Profit 
in  Cows 

l8  but  a  question  of  getting  aff  the  cream 
(butter  fat)  out  of  the  milk.  With  the  old 
setting  system  your  loss  is  over 
80  per  cent  greater  than  with  a 


NATIONAL 

Hand  Separator 

A  valuable  machine  yon  can 
test  ill  your  own  home  or  dairy 

I  O  Days  Free 

If  you  like— buy  it;  if  you 
don’t,  we  take  it  back  and  pay 
all  e.xpense— you  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  risk.  Our  catalogue 
gives  full  particulars. 

National  Dairy  Machine  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


deIaiui. 

CreamSeparators 

For  twenty  years  the  World’s  Standard 
for  free  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  74  Cortlandt  St.,  N.Y, 


PRESCOTT’S 


WINGING 
WIVEI, 
TANCHION 
KEEPS  COWS  CLEAN 

Swings  forward  while  get¬ 
ting  up  or  lying  down.  Locks 
back  while  standing  Full 
anlcularsfree.  PRESCOTT, 
'  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mam 


Wilder’s  Stanchion 

— b  e  1  n  g  an  Improvement 
over  Smith’s.  Lightest, 
strongest,  quickest,  safest 
Stanchion  made.  Has  steel 
latch  and  automatic  look. 
Becomes  stationary  when 
open.  Animal  cannot  turn 
It  in  backing  out.  Made  of 
best  seasoned  hard  wood. 
Pins  for  f asteningwlth  every 
Stanchion.  Send  for  testi¬ 
monials.  J.  K.  WILDER  & 
SONS.  Box  20,  Monroe,  Mich. 


THE  CHAIN-HANGING 

Cattle  Stanchion 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illustrated 
Circular  and  Price  free  on  application.  Manufactured 
by  O.  U.  KOBEKTSON,  Forestvllle,  Conn. 


DON’T  BE  HUMBUGeED 

by  Cream  Extractors  that  mix  water  with 
the  milk  and  do  not  extract. 

The  Superior  Cream  Extractor 

(No  Water  Mixed  with  the  Milk) 
effects  a  complete  separation  In  an  hour 
by  a  circulation  of  cold  water  in  an  outer 
jacket,  A  trial  convinces,  and  every  can 
Is  guaranteed.  Write  us  to-day  tor  our 
catalogue. 

SUPERIOR  FENCE  MACHINE  CO., 
183  Grand  River  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 


THE  ARRaS 

Cream  Extractor 

T  he  leading  Cream  Extractor 
on  the  market  because  milk  and 
water  are  not  mixed.  You  al- 
,  ways  have  pure,  sweet  milk  for 
home  use  and  not  diluted  for 
feeding.  The  most  convenient 
extractor  made  for  handling 
your  milk  In  Winter  as  well  as 
In  Summer.  It  saves  all  can 
lifting,  skimming  and  washing 
of  crocks.  It  Is  easily  kept 
clean.  Write  for  descriptive 
catalogue  and  special  introduc¬ 
tory  prices  to  THE  A  KRAS 
CREAM  SKP.VKATOR  CO. 

BLurjTOK,  Ohio. 


XT  ^  CKEAM 

SEvPARATOK 

EXCELS  EVERYTHING 

AT  THE 

KANSAS  STATE  COLLEGE 

/?cadcarY«//y  Press  Bulleim  No.  issued  May  26,  igoj. 

fbr.  .  excelled  the  five  other  siparator.s  in 

our  ^°w(?uld  hT’  : 

our  would-be  competitors.” 

DeLaval  average  test  of  skimmilk,  .  .048 
U-  S.  “  “  »< 

U.  S.  excels  DeLaval,  w . 

.  shows  that  the  DeLaval  Separator  left  4;  per  cent 

more  butter-fat  in  the  skimmed  milk  than  the  US 

tinued'proo'tftha^'““‘“'' 

The  U.  S.  is  the  most  thorough  skimmer 
in  the  world. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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HUMOROUS 


Willie  fell  In  the  molasses 
Barrel,  In  the  shed, 

“Now  I’ll  lick  you,  Willie,’’ 

His  angry  mother  said. 

— Cornell  Widow. 

Mam.\ia:  “Come,  Willie,  walk  faster!” 
Little  Willie:  “Huh!  You  wouldn’t  be  in 
such  a  hurry  to  get  to  the  dentist’s  if  it 
was  your  tooth  wot  was  goin’  to  be 
pulled!” — Harper’s  Bazar. 

“WiiAT  is  the  diffei’ence  between  hens 
and  poultry,  pop?”  “Why,  hens,  my 
son,  are  things  that  belong  to  our  neigh¬ 
bors;  poultry  is  something  a  man  owns 
himself.”— Yonkers  Statesman. 

“Yot:i{  life  preserver  may  be  all  right,” 
said  the  buyer  for  the  steamship  com¬ 
pany,  “but  it’s  so  flimsy.  I  don’t  see 
how  it  can  support  anyone.”  “Well,” 
replied  the  manufacturer,  “it  has  sup¬ 
ported  me  and  my  family  for  the  past 
year.” — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

“I  NEVER  see  the  iceman  stop  before 
your  house  any  more,  Mrs.  Flipper- 
leigh.”  “No;  since  the  Buxtons,  next 
door,  fell  into  their  fortune  they’ve  been 
so  cool  to  us  that  we  don’t  need  any 
help  from  the  refrigerator.” — Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

“I  shouldn’t  be  surprised  if  Josh  was 
goin’  to  be  a  great  inventor  or  some¬ 
thin’,”  said  Farmer  Corntossel.  “What 
signs  has  he  shown?”  inquired  his  wife. 
“I  had  a  long  talk  with  him  last  night. 
That  boy  kin  make  you  believe  more 
things  that  ain’t  so  than  anybody  I  ever 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK 


Growth  of  My  Pigs  Was  Marvelous 

Mountain  Grove,  Mo.,  December  7,  1902. 

International  Stock  Pood  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Gentlemen: — I  have  tested  “International  Stock  Food”  for  Horses,  Cows,  Calves 
and  Hogs  and  it  gave  marked  results  in  every  case.  I  had  a  horse  with  the  farcy, 
swollen  as  thick  as  my  hand  all  over  the  belly  and  after  two  weeks’  feeding  of  "Interna¬ 
tional  Slock  Food”  “he  was  sound  and  well.  All  my  teams  have  done  remarkably  well 
and  are  fat.  My  cows  also  show  a  large  gain  in  milk  and  flesh,  and  it  caused  the  finest 
growth  on  a  jack  colt  that  I  ever  saw.  My  fattening  hogs  have  done  the  best  I  ever  had 
hogs  do  and  the  growth  ol  my  pigs  and  shoats  was  simply  marvelous.  A  stockman  remarked 
that  my  thoroughbred  hogs  were  the  finest  he  ever  saw.  I  never  expect  to  be  without 
“International  Stock  Food”  for  my  stock  as  it  makes  me  extra  money. 

Yours  respectfully,  JAMES  B.  DAKE. 


WW*  nare  Thonaanda  of  Similar  Teatlmonlala  and  Will  Pay  Von  $1000  Caah  to  Prove  Tkat  They  Are  Hot  Oennlno  and  rnaollelted.-®!! 


|modicinal  preparation  to  be  fed  ^  gV.i'^  catena  We  positively  guarantee  that  its  nse  will  make  you  extra  money  < 

■h^“i^pran“«rgVnd"F“g^°t:ck‘* 


'  Araolutorv7jann\eB8°e^en“ift“akentnto\hrHlmM^y.tem  mVdicTnaTfngiedTenta  with  youi  Own  food  a^^  meal’.  ^  Salt  la  a  stomach  tonic  and  worm 

or  cured.  ^^International  < 
in  Any  case  of  failure.  J 

TI-IIS  BOOK. 

INTERNATIONAI.  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  ODESSA,  MO. 

Dear  Sirs:— Your  “International  Stock  Book"  duly  received, 
and  it  is  the  best  thing  of  its  class  that  I  have  ever  seen.  There  is 
a  volume  of  useful  articles  in  it  from  start  to  finish. 

Respectfully,  GEO.  W.  NULL. 


IWXBRWATIONAI.  STOCK  FOOD  CO.. 

Dear  Sirs:— I  received  your  “International  Stock  Book”  and 
was  more  than  pleased  with  it.  It  is  worth  niore  than  |10^  to 
jQg,  Very  truly  yours,  RICHARD  J.  MORRISSEY. 


IT  CONTAINS  183  LARGE  ENGRAVINGS  OF  HORSES,  CATTLE,  SHEEP,  POULTRY,  ETC. 

■■  . . .  IteoatmSSOOOtohaveourArtiitBBndEngraT.r. 


This  Stock  Book  In  Your  Library  - - -  -  .  „ 

WE  WILL  MAIL  IT  TO  YOU  ABSOLUTELY  FREE.  ^Postaae  Prepaid. 

We  wm  Pay  Yon  $10.00  Cash  if  book  is  not  as  described.  Wriu  u  >t  one*,  utter  or  posUl  eard,  and  ASSWr^B 

Ist.-Namo  This  Paper.  ^  2d.-How  Much  Stock  Have  You?  i  Largest  Stock  Food  Factory  in  the  World. 

Wo  Employ  Over  !00  People  and  hav.  j  m't'ni'v  vnnn  t't\  Mtnn  II  Q  A  >  Capital  Paid  in,  $1,000,000. 

Hundreds  of  Thousand,  of  Testimomali.  S  IffXERflATlONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO..  MillOe&pOliS,  Wllin.,  U.  h.  A.  l  600,000  Feetof  Space  in  Our  New  Factory, 
Refer  to  Any  Bank  in  Minneapolis. 


saw.” — Washington  Star. 

“Are  you  troubled  with  cockroaches 
or  other  insects  about  your  premises, 
ma’am?”  inquired  the  man  with  the 
pack,  who  had  succeeded  in  gaining  an 
audience  with  the  mistress  of  the  man¬ 
sion.  “No,  sir!”  she  said  glaring  at  him. 
“We  are  not  troubled  by  cockroaches  or 
other  insects!”  “Don’t  mind  ’em,  hey?” 
he  rejoined,  cheerfully,  shouldering  his 
pack  again.  “Well,  there’s  nothing  like 
getting  used  to  one’s  afflictions.  Good 
day,  ma’am.” — Chicago  Tribune. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 


AtWHOIiESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  S.WE  Dealers 

Srofits.  Id  Dse  5  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
ranie.  Low  prices  will  snrprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INQERSOLL,  ■*8  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


For  30  days  to  the  readers  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  Very  Handsome 

PARLOR  LAMP 

or  China  Tea  Set,  or  Toilet  Set,  or  Clock,  or 
Watch,  and  many  other  articles  too  numerous 
to  mention,  with  an  order  of  20  lbs.  of  our  New 
Crop.  60c.  Tea,  any  kind, or  20  lbs.  Baking 
Powder,  45,c,  a  lb.,  or  an  assorted  order  Teas 
and  B.  P.  This  advertisement  MUST  accom¬ 
pany  order. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  280.  bl  &  o3  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


ACCURATELY  MEASURE 

ALL  KINDS  OF  GRAIN 

WITHOUT  CHANGE. 

’  That  is,  if  you  set  the  Empire 
Feed  to  sow  any  amount  from  24 
to  128  quarts  per  acre,  it  will  sow 


I  iljVi0nwWwW)iw'lA  Wm:  exactly  that  amount  of  wheat, 

j  Jf  H  oats  or  any  other  small  grain 

I  iT  without  further  change.  A  good 

stand  of  grain  is  assured  .when  you 

_ _ ; _  _ BOW  w’ith  an  Empire  Drill. 

Empire  Grain  Drills  do  not  bunch, 
or  choke.  Made  in  all  styles  and  sizes. 

Write  for  Free  Catalogues. DIVISION 

AMERICAN  SEEDING  MACHINE  CO^PANY,^^^^^^ 


29  Monroe  Slreef, 


THE  BOSS 


POTATO  DIGGER, 

Digs  every  row'.  Works  v.'here  others  can 
not.  Thousands  in  use.  Y  e  want  an  agent 
in  your  section.  Manufactured  by  E.  R. 

ALLEN  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Manufac. 
turersof  LAND  ROLLERS  &  GREY 
IRON  CASTINGS,  Coming,  N.  Y. 


Once  in  a  Lifetimei®)k..,b  G“"- 


is  often  enough 


if  you  buy 
the  right  kind. 
The  right 
kind  is  the 

BAKER 
GUN. 

are  the  favorites 
of  shooters  who 
want  a  thorough¬ 
ly  reliable  gun 

for  hard,  all  around  service.  They  are  always  up-to-date  and  combine  with  the  best  qualities  of 
other  makes  the  important  feature  of  absolute  safety.  They  are  sold  at  prices  which  give  the  best 
possible  value  for  the  money.  We  will  send  you  our  Quarterly  describing  Baker  Guns  and  full 
of  interesting  reading  for  sportsmen,  free  a  year  on  receipt  of  postal. 

BAKER  GUN  AND  FORGING  COMPANY.O  48  Liberty  St.,  BATAVIA,  N.Y. 


ER  GUNS 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Rider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  butif  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  in  the  world  can  equal  ours.  W e 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-flve  years,  which  Is  proof 
that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store 


Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


35  Warren  8t.,  New  York. 
239  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 


693  Craig  St.,  Montreal.  P.  Q. 
Tenlente-Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 
22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 


40  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 

40  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


EACH  LITTLE  WIND 

that  blows  is  turned  into  value  for  tlie 
man  who  pumps  or  generates 
power  for  grinding,  sawing,  etc., 
with  the 

Freeman 

Steel  Windmills. 

Mills  wit  li 
genius  to 
work  and 
strength  t  o 
stand.  Full 
line  high  grades  with  special  four 
post  angle  steel  tower.  Also  Feed 
Cutters,  Wood  Saws,  Corn  Shel- 
lers,  etc.  Write  for  catalog  102 

Racine, 


S.  Freeman  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co., 
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water,  and  to  that  extent  is  an  advantage.  We  have 
thought  that  such  a  sod  holds  water  in  the  soil,  and  to 
some  extent,  prevents  evaporation  of  water  from  the 
subsoil.  This  decaying  sod  cloise  to  the  surface  seems 
to  attract  and  hold  many  of  the  grass  roots.  We 
feel  quite  sure  that  in  the  Clark  method  of  destroying 
the  Bod,  the  grass  roots  much  deeper,  and  this  we 
believe  is  one  reason  why  the  Clark  meadows  will 
endure  longer  and  give  better  returns  in  an  unfavor¬ 
able  year. 

Regarding  the  last  question,  we  are  certain  that 
when  a  sod  is  turned  under  eight  inches  deep  and  not 
fully  killed  out,  the  weeds  and  foul  grasses  will  surely 
make  their  appearance  later.  That  has  been  our  ex¬ 
perience  invariably.  A  thick  seeding  and  heavy  fer¬ 
tilizing  will  give  the  new  grass  the 
advantage  for  a  time,  but  unless  the 
old  sod  is  thoroughly  destroyed  you 
will  hear  from  it  again.  You  must 
remember  that  when  a  farmer  plows 
under  a  sod  and  plants  corn  and 
then  potatoes  before  seeding  to 
wheat  and  grass,  he  works  the  soil 
with  plow,  cultivator  and  hoe  about 
as  often  before  grass  seeding  again 
as  Clark  recommends  for  killing  the 
old  sod.  It  is  all  very  well  to  plow 
under  a  sod  for  corn  planting,  for 
the  cultivator  and  the  hoe  will  keep 
the  weeds  down,  biit  it  is  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  thing  to  plow  under  an  old 
meadow  and  sow  grass  seed,  for 
there  is  no  way  of  killing  out  the 
weeds  in  a  hay  crop.  We  must  also 
remember  that  an  old  meadow  is  far 
more  foul  than  grass  land  in  a  good 
rotation.  Still,  it  must  be  said  that 
there  are  farmers  who  do  not  agree 
with  this.  We  will  give  the  opinion 
of  one  of  them  next  week. 

H.  w.  o. 


FAMOUS  ORCHARDS. 


A  VENERABLE  DWARF  PEAR  ORCUARD. 

A  Half  Century  of  Usefulness. 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  accurate  his¬ 
tories  of  noted  orchards  are  seldom 
available.  Records  of  the  treatment 
and  behavior  of  orchards  covering 
half  a  century  are  almost  unknown, 
while  those  covering  a  quarter  of  a 
century  are  quite  rare,  yet  how  valu¬ 
able  such  stories  might  be.  Too 
often  the  exception  is  emphasized 
and  conclusions  drawn  from  insuffi¬ 
cient  data.  Generalizations  can  be 
drawn  with  safety  only  from  a  large 
mass  of  facts.  Why  should  not  or- 
chardists  preserve  an  accurate  record 
of  the  treatment  of  their  orchards  year  by  year,  coup¬ 
led  with  a  statement  of  returns  and  climatic  condi¬ 
tions?  An  “orchard  log”  of  this  kind  would  in  time 
become  very  valuable  to  the  owner,  and  other  or- 
chardists  of  the  locality. 

Some  little  time  since  the  writer  had  the  opportunity 
of  looking  over  the  extensive  fruit  plantation  of  T.  G. 
Yeomans  &  Sons,  in  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  A  wealth  of 
pomological  information  is  stored  up  in  the  past  his¬ 
tory  of  these  plantings,  most  of  which  is  fortunately 
recorded.  Among  the  many  striking  features  of  in¬ 
terest  on  the  estate  is  a  venerable  dwarf  pear  or¬ 
chard  which  may  now  be  said  to  have  an  almost 
National  reputation  through  the  writings  of  L.  H. 
Bailey.  The  trees  composing  this  orchard  were  im¬ 
ported  in  straw  bales  from  France  in  1851,  and 


A  VETERAN  DWARF  PEAR  TREE.  Fig.  203. 

Ex-President  L.  T.  Yeomans  of  the  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers  at  the  Right. 


''CLARK”  GRASS  CULTURE. 


INTENSIVE  CULTURE,  HEAVY  SEEDING,  HEAVY  FEEDING. 

Turning  Soil  Up  vs.  Turning  If  Over. 

Part  i. 

We  have  retold  the  story  of  the  Clark  grass  culture 
so  many  times  that  it  seems  impossible  to  say  any¬ 
thing  new  about  it.  There  are  results  enough  now  in 
sight  to  bring  out  a  full  discussion  of  its  merits  or 
demerits.  Geo.  M.  Clark,  of  Higganum,  Conn.,  has 
produced  for  years  the  largest  crop  of  hay  on  record. 
So  far  as  we  are  Informed,  no  one  has  beaten  him  on 
an  equal  area.  Mr.  Clark  claims  that  his  results  are 
obtained  by  carefully  following  a  well-defined  system, 
the  more  important  features  of  which  may  be  thus 
briefly  stated,  though  other  essentials 
must  be  considered: 

1.  The  most  thorough  preparation 
of  the  soil;  no  “nurse”  crops. 

2.  Very  heavy  seeding  with  even 
distribution. 

3.  Large  applications  of  chemical 
fertilizers. 

“Thorough  preparation,”  as  most 
farmers  understand  it,  would  not  suit 
Mr.  Clark  at  all.  He  will  not  use  the 
ordinary  turning  plow  in  fitting  sod 
ground.  The  plow,  he  says,  simply 
turns  the  sod  upside  down.  The  sur¬ 
face  is  then  harrowed,  but  the  old 
sod,  full  of  roots  of  weeds  and  foul 
grass,  is  not  damaged.  It  is  out  of 
sight,  but  in  time  the  foul  stuff  will 
grow  and  occupy  the  meadow.  The 
“Clark”  method  is  the  reverse  of 
plowing.  He  uses  a  Cutaway  harrow, 
which,  as  most  farmers  know,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  disks  with  saw-like  notches 
cut  out.  As  these  are  hauled  over  the 
sod,  well  weighted  down,  they  kick  or 
thrust,  ripping  off  pieces  of  the  sod 
and  tossing  them  loosely  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  instead  of  turning  them  under. 

This  is  just  what  Mr.  Clark  wants, 
since  he  claims  that  such  working 
and  tossing  is  the  only  way  thor¬ 
oughly  to  kill  out  the  old  sod.  He 
aims  to  work  the  ground  in  this  way 
30  or  40  times,  and  then  follow  with 
a  tooth  harrow  and  a  grader  before 
sowing  the  seed.  As  the  preparation 
of  the  soil  is  the  most  important  part 
of  the  plan  just  now,  we  will  consider 
it  first.  Here  is  a  statement  from  a 
grass  farmer  in  Massachusetts,  which 
raises  questions  that  have  been  stud¬ 
ied  by  many  farmers.  Mr.  Clark’s 
plan  of  chopping  up  the  soil  instead 
of  turning  it  over  seems  so  strange  at 
first  thought  to  many  that  it  is  hard 
to  secure  even  a  trial  of  it  because  farmers  have  used 
the  turning  plow  so  long  that  they  will  not  believe  its 
work  can  be  done  by  any  other  tool: 

I  have  50  acres  of  meadow  land  which  has  not  re¬ 
ceived  much  attention  for  the  last  15  years.  I  tiled  part 
of  it  last  year,  turned  it  over  and  sowed  to  Winter  rye. 
which  crop  I  am  about  to  cut.  I  want  to  seed  it  to  Tim¬ 
othy  and  Red-top  according  to  Ciark  this  Fall,  and 
thought  instead  of  plowing  again  this  year  would  harrow 
until  September  with  doubie  Cutaway,  as  I  am  afraid 
some  of  those  tough  sods  would  bother  if  turned  up 
again.  Do  you  think  it  better  to  harrow  sod  iand  before 
turning  over?  I  wish  to  raise  hay  to  sell  only,  and  want 
as  much  as  can  be  raised  with  as  little  expense.  Do 
you  think  his  idea  of  turning  over  sod  cuts  off  subsoil 
water?  Do  you  think  that  when  sods  are  turned  under 
eight  inches  and  seeded  heavily  (harrowed  and  fine  seed 
bed  made)  that  the  foul  meadow  grasses  will  come  up 
through  and  displace  the  new  seed  if  they  get  a  start. 


If  a  permanent  meadow  is  wanted,  we  should  fol¬ 
low  Clark  as  closely  as  possible.  If  the  field  were 
part  of  a  rotation  to  be  plowed  every  two  or  three 
years,  we  question  the  wisdom  of  spending  the  labor 
and  time  which  Clark  advises.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  Mr.  Clark’s  hay  field  is  not  in  a  rotation, 
as  many  meadows  are.  We  certainly  think  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  a  seeding  on  the  Clark  plan  will 
cut  good  grass  longer  than  one  where  the  sod  is 
turned  over  and  left  undisturbed.  If  August  should 
prove  as  wet  as  June  and  July,  it  would  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  on  our  own  farm,  to  follow  Clark’s  methiod  suc¬ 
cessfully.  There  would  be  times  when  the  sod  could 
not  be  worked  for  a  week,  and  the  Cutaway  would 
simply  transplant  weeds  and  foul  grass  instead  of 


killing  them.  It  is  true  that  the  plow  would  do  no 
better,  but  we  must  remember  that  dry,  hot  sunshine 
is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  Clark  plan  of  killing 
the  old  sod  by  tossing  it  out  and  not  burying  it. 
Since  we  have  had  so  much  wet  weather,  we  now 
expect  a  dry  August,  and  if  we  wanted  a  permanent 
meadow  we  would  use  the  Cutaway  as  long  as  any 
green  plant  showed  in  the  field.  You  must  remember 
that  if  you  start  this  plan  you  must  be  thorough,  and 
carry  it  out  in  every  detail.  To  start  the  Cutaway 
and  stop  short  of  Clark’s  tillage  will  not  give  as  good 
a  seed  bed  as  plowing  and  surface  harrowing  will 
give.  If  you  are  to  use  the  Cutaway  at  all,  you  will 
do  better  to  use  it  before  plowing,  rather  than  after. 

When  a  sod  is  turned  under  and  packed  down  with 
harrow  and  roller,  it  forms  a  sponge  or  reservoir  for 
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planted  the  following  Spring.  Of  the  3,300  imported, 
2,800  were  of  one  variety,  Virgalieu.  This  old  variety 
proved  unsatisfactory,  and  the  trees  were  worked  over 
to  Duchess  and  Anjou  by  top-budding.  They  were 
set  orig-inally  10  x  10  feet  apart.  When  they  began  to 
crowd  the  alternate  diagonal  rows  were  taken  out, 
leaving  the  remainder  approximately  20  x  20  feet 
apart.  This  orchard  is  on  light  clay  loam,  quite 
stony.  It  has  been  under  some  sort  of  cultivation 
from  the  outset.  It  has  never  been  cropped.  Occa¬ 
sionally  it  has  been  seeded  down  to  clover  for  a 
season  or  two.  Fertilizer,  mostly  in  the  form  of  barn¬ 
yard  manure,  has  been  applied  as  for  ordinary  farm 
crops.  In  the  matter  of  pruning,  the  trees  have  been 
headed  back  annually,  but  have  not  been  arbitrarily 
sheared  to  a  given  line,  as  is  too  often  practiced  in 
western  New  York.  A  certain  amount  of  thinning  of 
the  branches  has  also  been  practiced.  Some  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  given  to  the  renewal  of  fruit  spurs. 
This  orchard  has  given  large  returns,  and  is  to  be 
reckoned  a  profitable  investment.  One  year  the  yield 
amounted  to  800  barrels  of  fruit,  which  sold  for  the 
large  sum  of  $5,000.  In  the  old  days  the  crop  was 
shipped  to  New  York  via  Erie  Canal.  Now  the  fruit 
is  rushed  to  market  or  storehouse  by  fast  freight. 

Angouleme  (Duchess)  has  proved  to  be  the  money¬ 
maker.  Flemish  Beauty,  an  old-time  amateur  variety, 
is  susceptible  to  scab  and  does  not  sell  well.  Anjou, 
in  this  orchard,  has  not  made  a  good  record  for  pro¬ 
duction,  and  drops  its  fruit  easily.  Since  spraying 
came  in,  early  in  the  nineties,  the  orchard  has  re¬ 
ceived  its  annual  dose  of  Bordeaux  with  an  arsenite. 
Some  of  the  trees  are  now  practically  on  their  own 
roots.  These  are  readily  detected  by  their  larger  size. 
While  a  few  old  settlers  have  been  removed,  the  or¬ 
chard  is  essentially  intact  to-day,  and  apparently  good 
for  many  years  to  come.  This  orchard  stands  as  a 
very  practical  illustration  of  the  influence  of  a  sensi¬ 
ble  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  fruit  trees. 

Cornell  University.  John  craig. 


4  MONUMENT  TO  PROF.  E.  S.  GOFF. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Horticultural  Society,  a  significant  remark  was  made 
by  a  prominent  fruit  grower;  that  the  “hundreds  of 
young  orchards  of  Americana  plums  in  Wisconsin  and 
the  adjoining  States  stand  as  a  living  monument  to 
Prof.  Goff.”  The  marvelous  improvement  which  has 
been  made  in  the  native  plum,  both  as  to  its  size  and 
quality  in  the  very  short  period  of  time,  stands  with¬ 
out  a  peer  in  the  horticultural  history  of  America. 
The  lack  of  hardiness  and  the  general  scarcity  of  all 
other  kinds  of  fruits,  and  the  abundance  of  wild  plum 
thickets  which  were  thrifty  and  fruitful,  no  doubt 
gave  the  impetus  to  this  movement.  In  an  old  report 
of  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station,  dating  back  more 
than  a  decade  and  a  half  ago,  we  And  six  varieties  of 
the  Americana  plum,  mentioned  as  representing  the 
m\)st  important  varieties  extant  at  that  time.  In  the 
recent  Plum  Book  by  Prof.  Waugh  there  are  de¬ 
scribed  over  150  authentic  varieties  of  the  Americana 
plum.  Such  has  been  the  increase  within  the  last 
two  decades.  Nor  has  it  been  a  mere  duplication  of 
synonyms  and  multiplication  of  names.  They  repre¬ 
sent  a  solid  and  substantial  improvement  in  the 
amelioration  and  development  of  this  important  fruit. 
The  superior  quality  of  some  of  the  more  recent  in¬ 
troductions,  such  as  Terry  and  Brittlewood,  indi¬ 
cates  that  we  have  by  no  means  reached  the  limit 
as  yet.  Out  of  this  large  list  of  varieties  we  have 
forms  of  the  native  plum,  which  are  well  adapted  to 
the  gradations  of  soil  and  climatic  conditions  found 
throughout  the  Northwest.  There  is  no  one  fruit  so 
generally  successful  in  the  section  named  as  the 
native  plum. 

As  indicative  of  the  conditions  in  this  respect,  one 
or  two  experiments  may  be  cited.  In  Bulletin  No.  81 
of  the  Minnesota  Experiment  Station,  regarding  fruits 
tested  at  the  NorUiea!..L  Minnesota  Substation,  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Minn.,  on^  of  the  most  severe  sections 
of  the  State,  Mr.  Chapman  says:  “The  varieties  of 
American  or  native  plums  are  nearly  all  perfectly 
hardy  here,  and  will  grow  upon  sandy  soil  as  well 
as  clay.  They  will  succeed,  therefore,  in  many  places 
where  apples  and  many  fruits  fail.  The  best  plum 
tested  here  was  the  Cheney,  both  in  earliness  and 
size.  It  will  ripen  in  any  season.  *  *  *  •  It  is 

recommended  that  a  wide  use  be  made  of  these  plums, 
as  the  chances  of  failure  are  very  small.”  W.  M.  Bom- 
berger,  one  of  the  largest  growers  in  the  milder  sec¬ 
tions  of  southern  Iowa,  says:  “After  15  years’  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  various  types  of  plums,  including 
the  Japan  and  European,  we  have  abandoned  them  all 
in  favor  of  the  Americana  type.” 

In  the  life  of  every  successful  man  there  is  some 
one  problem  which  he  champions  above  all  others. 
Prof.  Goff,  whose  portrait  is  given  at  Pig.  204,  was  one 
of  the  flrst  to  foresee  and  appreciate  the  possibility  of 
the  Americana  plum,  and  the  position  it  was  destined 


to  All  in  the  Northwest.  His  voice,  both  by  pen  and 
platform,  has  probably  done  more  than  that  of  any 
other  one  man  toward  bringing  before  the  public  and 
creating  an  interest  in  the  planting  of  the  many  ex¬ 
cellent  varieties  originated  in  this  region,  all  of 
which  have  been  of  profit  to  the  multitude  of  home¬ 
makers  in  the  Northwest.  a.  t.  erwpn. 

Iowa  Exp.  Station. 

CRIMSON  CLOVER  AT  THE  NORTH. 

Useful  in  New  England. 

In  New  England,  Crimson  clover  sown  in  corn  after 
final  cultivation  will  prevent  washing  of  land  that 
will  occur  when  land  is  left  clean  of  weeds  and  grass, 
and  prove  when  the  corn  is  off  in  the  Fall  splendid 
pasture  especially  for  horses,  as  it  has  no  seeds  or 
blossoms,  and  the  animals  are  very  fond  of  it. 

Connecticut  u.  s.  h. 

Leads  to  New  Orchard  Method 

I  have  raised  Crimson  clover  for  a  cover  crop  for 
10  years,  and  with  entire  satisfaction.  The  secret  of 
success  on  northern  farms  is  on  land  that  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  highest  tillage.  I  use  it  in  orchards,  in 
corn,  potatoes,  and  in  the  garden;  also  in  small  fruits, 
such  as  curi'ants  and  raspberries.  We  sow  12  to  15 
pounds  of  the  seed  per  acre,  and  have  never  had  a 
failure.  To  make  sure  of  keeping  the  ground  cov¬ 
ered  during  the  entire  Winter,  we  now  put  in  one- 
quarter  of  Red  clover  seed,  as  occasionally  the  Crim¬ 
son  will  freeze  out  during  the  Winter.  Last  Spring 
the  drought  began  eo  early,  we  delayed  plowing  until 
it  became  so  difficult  that  we  let  the  clover  grow. 
After  the  rains  came,  the  soil  was  so  very  wet  we 
could  not  plow  to  advantage.  The  seed  had  formed 
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and  partly  ripened.  The  harrows  were  put  in  and  the 
soil  thoroughly  stirred,  with  the  result  that  from  two 
up  to  four  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  were  dragged  and 
scattered  about,  and  the  orchards  very  heavily  seeded 
again.  As  we  are  after  humus,  we  shall  ~et  it  this 
time.  We  can  see  no  ill  effects  from  thp  crop  growing 
through  the  drought  period,  when  we  are  usually  cul¬ 
tivating,  and  this  circumstance  may  change  our  entire 
practice  in  'orchard  management.  The  large  amount 
of  humus  which  we  have  been  adding  to  the  soil  may 
have  prevented  any  injury  from  this  growing  crop  of 
clover  even  to  maturity.  We  can  stir  the  surface  soil 
by  harrowing '  after  heavy  showers,  dragging  down 
from  one  to  two  tons  of  clover  per  acre,  and  re¬ 
seeding  so  heavily  we  may  obtain  a  modified  Hitch- 
ingis  system,  with  a  large  amount  of  mulch  material 
combined  with  some  surface  tillage.  This  raises  again 
some  quite  new  problems,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
report  the  results  as  we  find  them.  We  are  satisfied 
that  since  we  began  using  Crimson  clover  we  have 
improved  the  farm  100  per  cent  in  productiveness, 
and  at  a  very  small  cash  outlay. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  geo.  t.  poweix. 

For  Soiling  in  New  Jersey. 

We  have  grown  Crimson  clover  three  years  as  a 
soiling  crop.  It  now  fills  a  permanent  place  in  the 
rotation.  This  year  the  clover  was  fine.  It  cut  more 
green  fodder  than  any  crop  raised  this  season,  in 
spite  of  five  weeks’  drought.  In  milk-producing  quali¬ 
ties,  it  is  the  equal  of  Red  clover  or  green  sweet  corn. 
Red  clover  has  been  abandoned  in  favor  of  Crimson 
clover,  it  being  more  reliable.  After  sowing  it  differ¬ 
ent  ways,  we  have  found  it  pays  best  to  sow 
it  alone,  giving  the  ground  thorough  preparation  in 


plowing  and  harrowing.  We  find  the  clover  roots 
deeper  and  it  stands  fro'st  and  dry  weather  better  than 
when  sown  on  corn  stubble  or  in  sweet  corn.  The 
yield  of  Crimson  clover  in  plowed  land  has  been  more 
than  double  that  in  stubble,  in  the  last  two  years, 
which  have  been  dry  in  Spring.  It  should  always  be 
sown  before  August  14,  to  get  a  good  crop.  c.  o. 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 

Hard  to  Make  "Catch." 

The  only  even  fair  crop  of  Crimson  clover  that  1 
ever  succeeded  in  getting  was  sown  with  buckwheat 
on  light  soil.  I  had  one  other  seeding  with  buckwheat 
that  was  a  good  catch,  but  killed  in  March.  I  never 
succeeded  with  it  sown  with  corn.  What  about  Spring 
vetch  as  a  crop  to  sow  in  orchard  to  plow  under.  Do 
they  not  grow  quicker  than  Winter  vetch?  The  latter 
seems  to  take  fully  as  long  as  clover,  with  me,  to  get 
its  growth,  and  it  seems  not  to  amount  to  much  unless 
given  fully  as  long  to  grow.  Some  sown  June,  1902, 
is  in  full  blossom  now,  and  has  been  so  for  a  month. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.  s.  n. 

Cow  Peas  in  Pennsylvania 

I  have  a  farm  in  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  adjoining  the  one 
I  reside  on,  which  was  rented  for  several  years.  The 
last  year  of  the  term  the  tenant  broke  up  40  acres  for 
corn  and  left  it  in  bad  shape.  I  took  it  into  my  own 
hands  again.  This  Spring  I  plowed  this  stalk  ground 
early  and  kept  it  well  harrowed  until  the  first  week 
in  June.  I  then  drilled  with  an  ordinary  wheel  drill, 
using  all  of  the  tubes,  40  bushels  of  cow  peas  and  Soy 
beans  mixed  half  and  half,  together  with  200  pounds 
of  fertilizer.  I  used  the  Early  Black  cow  pea,  and  the 
Early  Yellow  Soy  bean.  The  seed  cost  me  $1.25  per 
bushel  in  Baltimore.  My  object  in  using  the  Soy 
bean  was  to  have  another  legume  with  a  stiff  stalk 
to  assist  in  carrying  the  cow  pea  off  the  ground.  The 
first  appearance  of  the  growth  was  disappointing;  the 
weather  was  wet  and  cold,  and  they  looked  very  thin 
on  the  ground;  besides,  the  crows,  pigeons,  blackbirds, 
sparrows  and  doves,  all  together,  attacked  them  in 
flocks  as  soon  as  they  came  through  the  ground.  The 
doves  were  the  worst,  coming  from  I  cannot  imagine 
where,  as  they  are  a  comparatively  rare  bird  in  this 
section.  I  had  to  keep  a  man  with  a  gun  for  more 
than  a  week,  watching  the  field  until  the  second  leaves 
started;  after  that  they  did  not  trouble  them.  At  the 
present  date,  six  weeks  after  planting,  the  ground  is 
completely  covered  about  18  inches  in  height.  It  looks 
like  an  even  race  so  far  between  the  beans  and  the 
peas.  A  few  weeds  have  started,  but  they  will  soon 
be  smothered  with  the  growth  of  the  peas.  As  this  is 
the  first  experiment  with  cow  peas  in  this  section, 
they  attract  considerable  attention,  and  as  the  field 
is  alongside  of  a  very  public  thoroughfare,  the  com¬ 
ments  of  the  farmers  and  others  passing  are  somewhat 
entertaining,  as  few  seem  to  know  what  is  growing 
in  the  field.  I  will  report  to  you  again  when  I  am 
ready  to  harvest  this  crop';  and  in  the  meantime  per¬ 
haps  some  of  your  correspondents  can  give  me  some 
pointers  as  to  the  best  way  of  curing  them,  as  I  have 
a  dairy  of  50  cows,  looking  with  some  curiosity  over 
the  fence  at  them  now.  j.  h.  b. 

Thornbury,  Pa.  • 

1 .4.NKEE  HAY  T.OADER. — Set  your  team  about  six 
or  eight  rods  from  the  corner  of  the  lot;  draw  the  hay 
with  the  horserake  to  the  wagon,  and  fork  it  on.  One 
man  will  pitch  on  the  hay  about  as  fast  as  it  can  be 
drawn  around  with  the  rake,  until  perhaps  you  get  one- 
half  or  one-fourth  acre  cleaned;  then  move  load  or  part 
load  to  another  plot.  This  plan  avoids  what  I  call 
chasing  the  meadow  as  usual,  as  flrst  rake  into  wind¬ 
rows,  next  chase  the  windrow's  to  heap  them  up;  next 
chase  all  over  the  meadow  with  team  to  gather  the 
heaps,  then  rake  the  meadow  about  all  over  again  to 
get  the  scatterings.  I  would  abo-ut  as  soon  rake  the  hay 
flrst  to  the  wagon  and  have  the  raking  flnished  as  ordi¬ 
nary  to  chase  over  the  meadow  three  times  and  then 
have  to  rake  it  all  over  again  afterwards.  As  the  load 
remains  stationary  the  pitcher  can  place  the  hay  in 
forkfuls  around  the  load  like  bundles  of  grain,  and 
occasionally  get  up  on  the  load  and  stamp  it  down.  It 
saves  about  the  time  of  a  loader.  h.  e.  p. 

Stevenson,  Conn. 

WHAT  FARMERS  NEED.-After  about  60  years  upon 
the  farm,  In  three  localities,  I  have  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  what  the  farmer  needs  most  Is  sufficient  faith 
to  believe  that  timely  and  thorough  cultivation  with  suf¬ 
ficient  fertilization  is  his  only  salvation.  It  may  safely 
be  said  that  the  practice  of  this  faith  would  bring  him 
out  of  the  “Slough  of  Despond”  Into  the  land  of  milk  and 
honey,  and  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  Now  for  the 
proof.  One  evening,  on  my  way  to  the  Grange,  I  saw 
a  piece  of  corn  that  stood  3%  to  four  feet  high,  of  a  deep 
green  color,  with  the  blossom  just  appearing  at  the  top. 
Just  over  the  fence  on  similar  soil  (sandy  gravel)  of  a 
neighbor  was  another  field  of  corn  about  eight  Inches 
high,  evidently  not  following  the  rule  above.  Again,  on 
a  piece  of  grass  this  year  one-half  was  hardly  wbrth  cut¬ 
ting,  while  the  upper  half,  lying  below  an  open  ditch 
with  conduits  to  distribute  the  water  ov'er  the  surface 
from  a  barnyard  for  years  past,  resulted  in  a  tangled 
mass  of  rank  clover  fully  three  weeks  earlier  than  the 
other.  It  Is  unnecessary  to  multiply  cases,  but  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  certain  causes  bring  certain  results, 
in  farming  as  in  all  other  fields  of  work.  p-  "W-  c. 
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THREE  FARMERS  SOLVE  THE  HELP 
PROBLEM. 

These  three  men  were  vexed  almost  to  despair  with 
trying  to  find  help  in  busy  seasons,  till  stern  necessity 
forced  them  to  solve  the  problem,  and  now  they  are 
wondering  why  they  did  not  think  of  the  present  plan 
years  before  they  accidentally  stumbled  upon  it. 
Their  farms  contain  respectively  45,  55  and  80  acres, 
and  are  devoted  to  mixed  crops.  Pour  would  probably 
be  a  better  combination  than  three,  but  the=e  men 
managed  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work  without  outside 
assistance  by  simply  combining  forces  whenever  one 
needs  the  other.  In  this  way,  machinery,  money, 
horses  and  hired  help  are  saved  in  a  way  unknown 
in  the  old  days,  when  each  farmer  vainly  hunted  for 
help  or  paid  double  wages  in  order  to  save  his  crops. 
The  farms  are  within  two  miles  of  a  thriving  town, 
where  factories  lure  the  young  men  from  their  rural 
homes,  and  where  help  is  much  more  difficult  to  get 
than  farther  out.  Two  of  the  men  are  Civil  War  vet¬ 
erans  and  the  third  an  active  young  Irishman.  It 
would  seem  that  the  young  man  got  the  worst  of  the 
bargain,  working  with  two  old  men,  but  as  his  farm  is 
the  largest,  everything  is  about  equal.  Then,  too,  the 
extra  work  is  carefully  paid  for,  so  that  each  man 
feels  satisfied  with  the  arrangement.  For  example; 
in  the  Winter  the  young  man  does  the  butchering  for 
(he  other  two  families,  as  he  once  owned  a  meat  shop, 
and  is  always  paid  in  money  for  this  task.  One  of  the 
men  is  something  of  a  carpenter,  and  does  odd  jobs 
about  the  places  and  keeps  the  machinery  in  good  re¬ 
pair,  while  the  third,  who  was  raised  in  the  city  and 
only  took  up  farming  after  he  was  middle-aged,  has 
an  abundance  of  fruit,  with  which  he  sometimes  pays 
his  butchering  and  carpentering  debts.  The  city  man 
has  the  smallest  farm,  and  as  it  is  mostly  devoted  to 
fruit  and  poultry,  he  has  less  work  than  the  others, 
but  he  is  also  the  least  fitted  to  do  farm  work.  The 
ripest  grain  is  always  cared  for  first,  and  no  one  has 
ever  complained  that  his  crop  suffered.  There  is  no 
haste  and  no  waste,  and  the  time  once  spent  hunting 
help  is  devoted  now  to  caring  for  the  hay,  wheat  and 
corn  in  their  seasons. 

Perhaps  the  most  satisfied  persons  with  this  plan 
are  the  women  folks  of  the  three  families,  who  say 
they  never  want  to  see  another  hired  man  as  long  as 
(hey  live.  They  have  only  their  own  people  to  cook 
Jor,  and  the  two  other  men  for  dinner  and  supper  a 
few  days  during  each  busy  season,  and  never  a  bit  of 
washing  for  strangers.  The  privilege  of  being  alone 
is  worth  much  to  these  women,  accustomed  for  years 
to  having  any  and  all  sorts  of  men  in  their  homes 
from  three  to  six  months  of  the  year.  It  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  cooking  for  neighbors  who  are  your  friends, 
or  loafers  picked  up  off  the  streets,  who  have  to  be 
coaxed  to  work,  and  that  is  what  it  amounts  to  when 
you  live  near  town.  The  horses  are  always  well 
treated,  as  each  man  works  his  own  team,  except  dur¬ 
ing  harvest,  when  frequent  changes  are  made  on  hot 
days,  and  the  men  find  the  work  no  harder  than  in 
previous  years.  They  have  been  doing  their  work  in 
partnership  for  five  years  now,  and  pronounce  the 
plan  a  complete  success,  because  no  one  ever  imposes 
on  the  other.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  men  more  com¬ 
pletely  opposite  in  dispositions  and  tastes,  but  they 
agree  about  their  work,  and  that  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  hilda,  hichmond. 

Ohio. 


THE  ASIATIC  LADYBIRD  IN  AMERICA. 

It  is  doubtless  a  matter  of  interest  to  fruit  growers 
to  know  of  the  present  status  of  the  Asiatic  ladybird 
and  its  relation  to  the  San  Jose  scale;  therefore  I 
had  a  talk  with  C.  L.  Marlatt,  of  Washington,  con¬ 
cerning  it,  who  is  the  authority  on  this  subject.  He 
made  the  first  successful  and  very  recent  introduc¬ 
tion  of  this  ladybird  from  China,  where  he  found  it 
devouring  the  same  insect  pest  that  we  here  call  San 
Jos6  scale,  and  has  had  charge  of  the  experiments  in 
introducing  it  in  America  for  the  same  purpose,  as 
has  before  been  stated.  In  the  Spring  of  1902  there 
were  only  two  of  the  ladybirds  alive  that  had  been 
sent  from  China  the  previous  Fall,  and  they  both  be¬ 
ing  fertile  females  laid  eggs  which  soon  hatched  into 
a  brood  of  about  200  larvae.  At  the  end  of  last  season 
there  were  thousands  of  these  insects,  as  the  natural 
increase  from  this  small  start,  and  most  of  them  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  here  in 
Washington;  although  a  few  had  been  sent  to  other 
entomologists  for  trial.  Having  been  mostly  reared 
on  trees  in  cages  they  v/orc  not  so  abundant  and 
vigorous,  perhaps,  as  they  might  have  been  in  entire 
freedom  and  where  their  food,  the  San  Josd  scale, 
was  very  abundant.  However,  they  wintered  over 
quite  well  and  have  propagated  abundantly  this  Sum- 
Dier.  It  is  known  that  they  have  safely  endured  the 
oubdoor  conditions  of  last  Winter  in  the  District  of 
polumbitt,  Ngvy  Jersey  and  Georgia,  and  that  they 


have  devoured  San  Josd  scale  by  the  million.  They 
are  now  in  a  flourishing  condition  in  several  places. 
What  may  finally  be  the  outcome  of  their  introduc¬ 
tion  is  only  an  interesting  problem,  for  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage  of  the  effort  is  not  yet  passed.  It  may 
be  said  to  be  promising  of  good  in  our  warfare  against 
the  San  Josd  sale. 

One  discouraging  fact  has  developed  in  regard  to 
this  ladybird;  that  there  are  some  other  insects  that 
devour  its  larvm  to  some  extent  and  some  parasitic 
enemies  besides.  How  badly  they  may  affect  it  is  yet 
to  be  learned.  It  is  not  likely  that  this  enemy  of  the 
San  Josd  scale  will  entirely  destroy  it,  but  one  thing 
is  certain,  that  it  has  a  wonderful  appetite  and  eats 
about  all  the  time.  This  particular  scale  insect  is  its 
natural  food  and  it  seems  to  prefer  it  to  all  else.  In 
China  and  Japan  it  keeps  the  scale  in  check,  so  that 
it  is  no  more  serious  there  than  many  of  our  scales 
are  here,  and  the  climatic  conditions  are  about  like 
ours.  It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  expect  like  re¬ 
sults,  unless  the  ladybird  has  some  other  natural  ob¬ 
stacles  that  it  cannot  overcome.  We  expect  it  to  do 
good  work  when  it  is  well  scattered  where  the  scale 

exists.  H.  E.  VA.X  DEMAN. 


THE  VEGETABLE  CATERPILLAR  OF  NEW 

ZEALAND. 

h.  T.  Chambers,  of  the  Beekeepers’  Supply  Co.,  Mel¬ 
bourne,  Australia,  forwards  us  some  of  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  “vegetable  caterpillars”  of  New  Zealand.  Many 
insects,  including  some  grasshoppers  and  the  common 
house  fly,  are  subject  to  fungus  diseases  that  cause 
death  and  greatly  distort  the  form,  but  none  takes 


VEGETABLE  CATERPILLERS.  Reduced  FiiOM  Natuue.  Fig.  20b. 

SO  Strange  a  development  as  the  subject  of  the  illus¬ 
tration,  Fig.  205.  The  following  description  is  from 
“New  Zealand  After  Fifty  'Years,”  by  Wakefield; 

Any  notice,  how'ever  brief,  of  the  insects  of  New 
Zealand,  would  be  imperfect  without  some  account  of 
the  oddest  insect  in  existence.  It  is  not  easy  to  decide 
whether  it  ought  to  be  described  under  the  fauna  or 
the  flora  of  New  Zealand,  for  it  is  at  least  as  miach 
vegetable  as  animal,  and,  indeed,  in  its  final  stage,  it 
IS  a  vegetable  and  nothing  else.  This  is  the  “aweto” 
or  vegetable  caterpillar,  called  by  the  naturalists 
Hipialis  virescens.  It  is  a  perfect  caterpillar  in  every 
respect,  and  a  remarkably  fine  one,  too,  growing  to  a 
length,  in  the  largest  specimen,  of  inches  and  the 
thickness  of  a  finger,  but  more  commonly  to  about 
half  or  two-thirds  of  that  size.  Until  it  is  full-grown 
it  appears  to  conduct  itself  very  much  like  any  other 
caterpillar,  except*  that  it  is  never  found  anywhere 
but  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  “rata”  tree,  a  gigantic 
scarlet  flowering  myrtle,  and  that  it  habitually  buries 
itself  in  the  ground  a  few  inches  below  the  surface. 
Then,  when  full-grown,  it  undergoes  a  miraculous 
change.  For  some  inexplicable  reason,  the  spore  of 
a  vegetable  fungus,  Sphaeria  Robertsii,  fixes  Itself  on 
its  neck,  or  between  the  head  and  the  first  ring  of  the 
caterpillar,  takes  root  and  grows  vigorously.  The 
plant  is  exactly  like  a  diminutive  bulrush,  from  six 
to  10  inches  high,  without  leaves  and  consisting  solely 
of  a  single  stem,  with  a  dark-brown  felt-like  head,  so 
familiar  in  the  bulrushes.  This  stem  penetrates  the 
earth  over  the  caterpillar  and  stands  up  a  few  inches 
above  the  ground.  The  root  simultaneous  grows  into 


the  body  of  the  caterpillar,  which  it  exactly  fills  in 
every  part,  without  altering  its  form  in  the  slightest 
degree,  but  simply  substituting  a  vegetable  substance 
for  an  animal  substance.  As  soon  as  this  process  is 
complete,  both  the  caterpillar  and  the  fungus  die  and 
become  dry  and  hard,  but  without  shriveling  at  all. 
Tffe  thing  then  is  a  wooden  caterpillar,  so  to  speak, 
with  a  wooden  bulrush  standing  up  from  its  neck. 
Papier  machd,  perhaps,  w'ould  better  describe  it  than 
wood.  It  can  be  taken  out  of  the  ground  entire,  with¬ 
out  any  difficulty,  and  preserved  for  any  length  of 
time.  Where  the  “aweto”  is  found  at  all — always  at 
the  foot  of  the  “rata” — it  is  often  found  in  great  num¬ 
bers,  so  that  dozens  of  specimens  may  be  obtained  at 
once.  The  Maoris  eat  it,  in  its  soft  state,  when  it  is 
much  like  marrow  in  consistency  and  flavor;  and. 
w'hen  it  is  dry,  they  powder  it  and  use  it  for  a  fleeh 
dye  in  tattoo. 


PROPAGATING  FROM  BEARING  OR 
NURSERY  TREES. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  whether  trees  propagated 
from  select  bearing  trees  are  better  than  tdiose  fro-m 
wood  from  nursery  row  trees,  I  have  this  to  say:  In 
the  first  place,  we  should  be  mindful  of  some  general 
biological  principles,  which  help  the  solution  and  aid 
in  practice  in  propagation.  It  is  now  demonstrated 
that  the  real  life  of  a  plant  is  in  the  protoplai^nnc 
matter,  which  is  formed  in  the  (irnwlng  layer  of  cells, 
between  bark  and  wood,  and  in  the  leaves  of  exogen¬ 
ous  trees  and  plants  (as  are  all  temperate  climate 
fruits),  and  that  this  protoplasm  extends  from  cell 
to  cell  throughout  the  plant,  by  fine  threads  or  streams 
of  the  protoplasm,  slowly  'ext>ending  from  cell  to  cell, 
and  not  isolated  in  each  cell,  as  formerly  supposed, 
and  that  the  stock  and  gi-aft  or  bud  partake  more  or 
less  of  each  other’s  character  by  thus  intermingling. 
A.  Jurie,  of  Millery  (Rhone),  France,  recently  sent  me 
a  printed  leaflet,  giving  his  experience  with  two 
grafted  grapevines.  One  was  an  Isabella  on  which  a 
French  white  variety  had  been  grafted,  and  a  sprout 
from  a  short  distance  below  the  point  of  union,  from 
the  Isabella  stock,  had  been  allowed  to  remain,  and  it 
bore  grapes  greatly  resembling  the  Freneh  variety,  in 
color  (white)  and  shape,  and  the  foliage  on  the  sprout 
was  much  modified,  resembling  the  French  kind.  In 
the  other  instance,  the  reverse  was  observed,  a  branch 
on  a  graft  above  the  union  had  changed  to  bearing 
fruit  resembling  that  of  the  stock.  Lueien  Daniel,  of 
France,  has,  during  the  last  year  or  two,  published 
several  articles  in  French  journals,  which  I  have,  and 
several  brochures,  detailing  hundreds  of  his  experi¬ 
ments  in  making  what  he  terms  graft-hybrids,  in 
which  the  grafts,  bearing  seed,  althougti  self-pollin¬ 
ated,  produced  true  hybrids  between  the  stock  and 
graft  used.  This  occurred  between  tomatoes  and 
potatoes  grafted  on  each  other,  and  cabbages  with 
broccoli,  etc.  The  effect  does  not  always  show,  but 
he  enumerates  many  cases  where  he  obtained  siK-h  or 
similar  results.  Prof.  Daniel  ij?  a  botanist  and  practi- 
4;al  biologist  of  high  repute  in  France. 

It  has  been  often  observed  by  various  hybridizers 
that  if  varieties  that  are  vei-y  subject  to  the  attacks 
of  any  disease,  as  of  mildew  and  black  rot  in  the 
grape,  or  of  black-knot,  rot  of  fruit,  etc.,  in  plums,  be 
used  in  making  hybrids,  the  hybrids  are  invariably 
more  or  less  subject  to  the  same  attacks,  and  that  re¬ 
sistant  parents  give  resistant  offspring.  I  have 
observed  these  results  in  all  my  grape  hybrids.  Prof. 
A.  Millardet,  of  France,  of  th»  Faculty  of  Sciences  of 
Bordeaux  (now  deceased),  the  most  noted  grape 
hybridizer  that  France  has  produced,  published  in  his 
works  that  he  had  obtained  suah  results  from  such 
combinations. 

The  lack  of  uniformity  in  grafted  and  b(ndded  tree<3 
of  the  same  variety  where  seedling  stock*  are  used, 
in  all  classes  of  orchard  fruits,  is  a  large  fact  in  the 
same  direction,  though  the  effects  are  not  uniform, 
but  sufficiently  numerous  to  give  a  general  law,  that 
the  character  of  either  the  graft  or  stock  is  more  or 
less  transmitted  in  the  union  made  in  grafting  or  bud¬ 
ding  to  both  members  of  the  union,  and  probably  more 
by  the  stock  to  the  root  than  from  root  to  stock.  On 
these  demonstrations  as  premises,  I  would  say,  in 
answer  to  your  question,  that  a  vigorous  grafted  or 
budded  orchard  tree  is  no  better  to  propagate  from 
than  a  vigorous  grafted  or  budded  nursery  tree,  prob¬ 
ably  hardly  as  good,  for  the  tree  in  nursery  is  usually 
better  fed  and  cultivated,  and  its  protoplism,  on  that 
account,  somewhat  more  active  and  virile.  I  would 
avoid  weak  and  sickly  trees  both  in  the  orchard  and 
nursery  from  which  to  propagate,  as  the  weakness 
will  probably  have  some  effect  on  the  young  tree, 
grown.  The  darker  green,  larger  size  and  more 
glossy  the  foliage  of  any  tree  of  the  same  variety,  the 
greater  the  vitality  of  that  tree.  3uch  are  the  ones 
to  propagate  from,  either  in  the  orchard  or  nursery, 
while  continued  propagation  from  pale,  feeble  trees 
will  surely  deteriorate  the  progeny.  If  one  vigorous, 
healthy  tree  is  known  continually  to  bear  more  abund¬ 
antly  and  better  fruit  than  an  equally  vigorous  one  of 
the  same  variety,  would  surely  propagate  from  the 
former,  and  continue  from  such  strain. 

Texas.  t.  v.  munson. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  ■vvritcr  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  .’^ot  answc-ied  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  c;ue.-3tions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


WINTER  VEGETABLES  IN  CLOTH 
COVERED  HOUSES, 

F.  N.  V.,  lAtdington,  Mich.—l  would  like 
some  information  on  Winter  vegetable 
gardening  In  cloth-covered  forcing  houses. 
Can  they  be  managed  as  successfully  as 
glass-covered  houses?  What  is  best  width 
of  house?  What  is  best  pitch  of  roof? 
What  is  best  method  of  heating?  What  is 
best  method  of  ventilating?  Would  houses 
better  extend  east  and  west  and  have 
north  side  of  even  span  roof  covered  with 
boards,  or  would  house  better  be  the  long 
way  north  and  south?  What  is  best 
height,  and  should  house  set  into  ground 
some?  Is  there  any  book  on  the  subject? 
Have  any  of  your  subscribers  succeeded 
with  cloth-covered  houses? 

Ans.— I  do  not  think  this  scheme  fea¬ 
sible,  at  least  in  the  Northern  States.  In 
the  Southern  States,  where  there  would 
be  a  very  much  greater  proportion  of 
sunshiny  weather,  the  scheme  might  be 
practicable.  With  us  there  would  be  too 
many  dull  cloudy  days  for  the  use  of  the 
opaque  cloth  cover  for  forcing  vegetables 
during  the  months  of  November,  De¬ 
cember,  January  and  the  early  part  of 
February.  The  most  recently  built  forc¬ 
ing  houses  for  vegetables  have  gla;ss  on 
the  sides  as  well  as  on  the  roof,  to  obtain 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  light, 
and  one  of  the  largest  and  most  success¬ 
ful  forcing  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  Bos¬ 
ton  is  also  illuminated  with  arc  lights 
mounted  on  tall  poles  to  light  the  large 
lettuce  houses  during  the  night  as  weli 
as  by  day,  thus  making  the  growth  of 
the  plants  practicably  continuous.  If 
you  have  had  any  experience  with  forc¬ 
ing  lettuce  during  the  Winter  months 
you  will  remember  that  the  plants  grow 
very  little  during  the  months  of  Decem¬ 
ber  and  January,  and  do  not  begin  to 
grow  rapidly  until  the  days  become 
bright  and  sunny  in  February.  In  using 
the  cloth  as  a  roof  cover  it  would  not  of 
course  retain  the  heat  as  well  during 
the  severe  cold  weather  as  glass,  and  it 
would  cut  off  the  greater  portion  of  the 
light.  In  my  opinion  it  would  be  the 
nearest  ideal  plan  to  have  the  house  cov¬ 
ering  of  glass  sash  in  midwinter  months 
which  could  be  taken  off  and  the  opaque 
cloth  substituted  in  its  place  for  late 
Spring  and  early  Fall  months.  The 
plans  for  building  a  cloth-covered  house 
would  be  identical  for  both,  using  the 
same  pitch  of  the  roof  for  the  house 
covered  with  glass.  The  best  location 
for  a  house  of  this  character  is  on  a 
well-drained  slope  with  the  southern  ex¬ 
posure,  so  that  the  beds  in  the  house 
may  stand  one  above  another,  and  thus 
each  will  receive  the  full  sunlight  with¬ 
out  being  shaded  in  any  way.  It  would 
not  be  possible  to  build  as  wide 
a  house  with  glas^  for  lettuce  and 
cucumbers,  as  I  do  not  think  the  cloth 
would  be  made  sufliciently  waterproof 
to  withstand  the  rainfall  on  a  wide  sur¬ 
face;  glass-roofed  houses  of  this  type 
are  built  50  or  more  feet  in  width  on  a 
single  slope  to  the  south  for  ordinary 
Spring  and  Fall  crops.  The  large  cloth- 
covered  frames  which  are  used  for  grow¬ 
ing  tobacco  in  the  Connecticut  Valley 
should  be  serviceable  and  practicable, 
but  in  midwinter  it  is  necessary  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  fullest  possible  amount  of  light 
and  sunshine  as  well  as  to  avoid  a  very 
great  supply  of  moisture.  The  question 
of  watering  lettuce  which  is  heading  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  in  this  line  of 
gardening  as  a  great  many  crops  are 
spoiled  by  an  over-watering  just  before 
they  are  ready  for  market,  as  if  the 
leaves  fail  to  dry  off  properly  before 
nightfall  the  tender  edges  of  the  young 
leaves  rot  or  drop  off  and  are  rendered 
almost  unsalable.  Some  varieties  of  let¬ 
tuce  will,  of  course,  do  well  at  a  great 
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deal  cooler  temperature  than  others,  and 
such  varieties  as  the  Big  Boston  would 
be  much  more  apt  to  succeed  in  the 
cloth-covered  house  than  would  the 
White-Seeded  Tennis  Ball  and  similar 
varieties  which  are  usually  planted  for 
a  quick  crop  under  glasis. 

E.  D.  DARLINGTON. 

Fordhook  Farms.  Pa. 

How  White  Variegations  Originate. 

N.  D.  B.,  Bangor,  Me.— Will  you  inform 
me  how  the  white  variegations  in  plants 
are  originated,  as  In  Yucca  blcolor,  varie¬ 
gated  pineapple,  etc.?  I  am  familiar  with 
the  usual  methods  of  pollination  and  se¬ 
lection. 

Ans.— White  variegated  plants  such  as 
you  mention  are,  in  most  cases,  bud  va¬ 
riations,  garden  sports  or  freaks  pro¬ 
moted  by  artificial  cultivation,  and  pro¬ 
pagated  by  cuttings,  grafts  or  other  ve¬ 
getative  means,  as  they  seldom  repro¬ 
duce  themselves  with  certainty  from 
seed.  Howbver,  some  varieties  of  varie¬ 
gated  leaf  plants  now  in  cultivation  are 
species  found  in  nature. 

The  Hygrometer  in  Hay  Making. 

C.  A.  P.,  Massachusetts.— Are  ordinary 
meteorological  instruments  (such  as  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bu¬ 
reau),  of  practical  use  in  showing  whether 
hay,  for  example,  is  drying  or  the  reverse? 

Ans. — The  hygrometer  will  show  the 
evaporating  power  of  the  air  and  the  ac¬ 
tual  and  relative  humidity  contained 
therein  at  the  time  of  observation.  The 
greater  the  evaporation  (the  difference 
between  the  readings  of  the  dry  and  wet 
bulb  thermometers),  the  more  rapidly 
the  hay  will  dry,  and  the  hygrometer 
alone  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  above  and  is  the  only  instru¬ 
ment  necessary  for  such  a  purpose. 

EDWARD  W.  M’GANN. 

N.  J.  Weather  Service. 

Budding  Apple  Trees  in  the  North. 

G.  S.  G.,  Newport,  N.  Y.— I  have  several 
hundred  small  apple  seedlings,  some  trans¬ 
planted  in  regular  rows,  and  some  where 
they  came  up,  that  I  would  like  to  bud 
this  Summer.  I  have  had  plenty  of  ex¬ 
perience  with  orange  budding  but  none 
w’lth  apples.  What  time  shall  I  do  the 
work?  Shall  I  leave  the  w'axed  cloth  on 
until  next  Spring?  Can  I  cut  the  bud- 
sticks  from  four  or  five-year-old  grafts? 

Ans. — Apple  trees  can  be  budded  as 
easily  as  any  fruit  tree,  and  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  the  little  trees  mentioned 
may  not  be  profitably  budded.  The  time 
to  do  the  work  in  New  York  will  be 
about  August,  or  the  season  may  ex¬ 
tend  into  September.  So  long  as  the 
trees  are  in  such  condition  that  the  bark 
will  peel  readily  the  work  may  be  done 
successfully.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use 
W’axed  cloth  in  budding  the  apple.  Raffia 
is  the  best  material  for  tying  that  I  know 
and  may  be  had  of  almost  any  dealer  in 
any  fiorist’s  supplies.  Some  use  ordi¬ 
nary  cotton  strings,  but  I  prefer  wider 
material.  The  ties  should  be  cut  about 
two  weeks  after  they  are  put  on. 

H.  E.  V,  D. 

How  to  Handle  Potato  Balls. 

C.  D.  J.,  Carey,  O.— What  is  the  proper 
time  to  gather  potato  seed  balls,  and  how 
are  they  treated?  I  have  discovered  a  few 
on  Seneca  Beauty  vines,  and  am  anxious 
to  see  what  I  can  do  with  them. 

Ans. — Potato  seeds  may  be  treated  in 
every  respect  like  those  of  tomatoes. 
The  seed  balls,  however,  should  be  left 
until  the  tops  die,  and  then  cut  open  and 
the  seeds  scraped  out  and  washed  free 
of  pulp,  or  may  be  left  a  week  or  10  days 
in  water  to  ferment  and  then  washed 
clean.  They  may  then  be  dried  in  the 
shade  exactly  like  tomato  seed,  kept 
until  Spring  and  planted  in  same  man¬ 
ner.  The  young  seedlings  should  be 
transplanted  an  inch  or  two  apart  in 
pots  or  boxes,  and  later  set  out  in  the 
ground,  putting  them  12  or  18  Inches 
apart,  in  rows  not  less  than  two  feet 
apart  for  convenient  cultivation.  By 
Fall  each  plant  should  produce  one  or 
many  tubers,  varying  from  the  size  of  a 
pea  to  that  of  a  good-sized  potato.  The 
tubers  from  each  plant  should  be  kept 
separate,  and  the  following  year  planted 


in  the  usual  manner  of  potatoes.  A  very 
fair  estimate  of  the  value  of  seedlings 
may  be  obtained  in  two  or  three  years. 

Grafting  Japan  Plums. 

J.  H.  8.,  Portland,  Col.— I  have  about  20  j 
Japan  plum  trees,  three  years  old.  I  feel  | 
quite  sure  they  will  never  amount  to  any¬ 
thing  here;  they  bloom  too  early.  The 
kinds  are  Burbank,  Red  June  and  Wick- 
son.  Can  I  graft  other  kinds  on  them?! 
What  kinds  would  be  best  for  the  pur- 
po.se,  and  what  time  best  to  graft? 

Apfg—japan  plum  trees  make  good 
stocks  for  almost  any  other  kinds.  The 
Americana  type  would  be  the  best  for 
that  section,  in  my  opinion.  The  trees 
are  very  hardy  and  do  not  bloom  so 
early  as  those  of  the  Japan  species. 
Stoddard,  Wyant  and  Brittlewood  are 
among  the  very  best  of  the  American 
plums.  There  are  other  good  kinds,  but 
these  have  been  proved  by  thorough 
tests  in  the  extreme  Northern  States, 
and  are  entirely  safe.  Etta,  Freeman, 
Hawkeye  and  American  Eagle  are  also 
good  kinds.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Crimson  Clover  and  Cow-horn  Turnips. 

Subscriber,  Freeburg,  Pa.— In  sowing  Crim¬ 
son  clover  with  Cow-horn  turnips,  how 
much  of  each  should  be  sown  to  the  acre  ] 
and  when?  Are  these  seeds  to  be  sown  on 
lorn  ground  alone?  When  is  the  proper 
time  to  plow  them  under? 

Ans. — We  use  12  pounds  of  Crimson 
clover  and  one  of  Cow-horn  turnips  per 
acre.  This  mixture  is  good  to  sow  in 
corn  alvead  of  the  last  cultivation,  but 
can  be  put  in  anywhere  provided  the 
ground  is  fit.  The  turnips  die  during 
the  Winter,  but  the  clover  is  likely  to 
live  over,  though  March  Is  hard  on  it. 
We  usually  plow  It  under  about  the 
middle  of  May.  In  a  dry  Spring  we 
would  plow  it  earlier,  because  all  such 
growing  plants  suck  the  soil  of  mois¬ 
ture.  _ 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 

THISTLE-INE1 

Oak  Grove, Mich.,  July  9,  ’03 
The  Llndgren  Chemical  Co.* 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Gentlemen:  The  more  I 
use  Thistle-lne  the  better  I  like 
it,  and  I  believe  it  will  in  time 
be  as  necessary  an  article  on 
the  farm  for  spraying  noxious 
vegetable  growths  as  Paris 
Green  is  for  spraying  potatoes. 

Used  Thistle-lne  an  Milkweed 
last  week,  and  was  delighted 
with  results.  Yourstruly. 

W.  O.  ItICHABUS. 

One  thorough  spraying  with  •*  Thlstle- 
ine”  settles  it.  Guaranteed.  5  1h.  can 
makes  6  gallons  of  the  liquid,  $2.00.  Eree 
booklet  tell  all  about  it. 

THE  LINDGREN  CHEMICAL  CO. 

8  S.  Ionia  St.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Plants 


Will  produce  a  full  crop  of  berries 
next  June,  if  planted  this  Summer. 

DREER’S 

Mid-Summer  Catalogue 

offers  a  choice  line  of  these;  also  Celery, 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower  and  other  season¬ 
able  plants.  W rite  for  copy,  FREE. 

HENRYA.DREER,714ChestnutSt.,Phila.,Pa. 


n  ja  M  G  V  i^^ADAME  1’EKKET.  Send  for 
1  circular.  Beaulieu,  Woodhaven,N.  Y. 
See  Huralisms,  Page  371. 


CABBAGE 


PLANTS,  il  per  1.000; 

_ _ _  _  _  Warren’s  Stone  Mason, 

Burpee's  Surehead  and  Premium  Plat  Dutch. 

P.  W.  ROCHELLE,  Chester,  New  Jersey. 


BUDDED  FRUITS. 

I  Peach,  Apple  and  Pear  Buds. 

Largestand  best  assortment  in  the  United  States. 
Write  us  to-day  for  the  Ust  of  varieties  &  prices. 
Harrison’s  Nurseries,  Box  ‘i9,  Berlin,  Md, 


100,000  2-YEAR  APPLE 


$7  to  $14  per 
100.  Best  com¬ 
mercial  sorts, 
on  AHA  rnrUDV  Karly  Richmond,  Dyehouse, 

ZDjUUU  VULlVlll  Large  Montmorency. 
200,OOOPeach,75,OOOJune  Buds.  Fumigation.  Thisstock 
cannot  be  surpassed,  and  we  can  save  you  money. 
WOODVIBW  NURSERIES,  B 10,  Mt.  Holly  Springs,  I’a 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

l.ar‘e"’urs<.ry.  OTHERS  FAIL 


A  GRAND  LOT  OF  TREES 

Grown  on  virgin  soil  in  the  mountains  of  Western 
Pennsylvania.  No  scale,  no  disease  of  any  kind. 
None  better,  none  cheaper.  Our  business  is  growim: 
trees  for  the  commercial  orchardist  and  farmer. 
Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  and  price  list.  Address 

The  River  Side  Nursery  Company 

Confluence,  Penn. 


Bf  1  y  .  - - - — 

"Pruiriiook  Free.  lU'BUlt  of  78  years’  experience 
sTARK  BROS,  Louisiana,  Mo.;  Huntsville,  Ala.;  Etc 

Tree  Dealers  and  Agents! 

Have  your  orders  filled  at  wholesale  prices.  Do 
business  direct  with  your  customers.  Make  the 
Middle  Man’s  profit  and  commission.  NO  LOSS,  NO 
BAD  ACCOUNTS.  “  Try  my  way.  it’s  a  good  way.” 
MARTIN  WAHL,  Nurseryman,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

ipi  I  f"  D  V  PLANTS, $1  per  1 ,000.  Strong, 
1 1^  EL  iw  T  healthy  plants  grown  from 
imported  seed  sown  thin  (in  rows)  in  rich  beds.  Tbo 
plants  have  an  average  of  4  square  inches  oi  space 
each  over  the  whole  field.  Golden  Self-blanching.  »1 
per  1,000  ;  70c.  per  500.  Golden  Heart,  White  I’lumc 
and  Giant  Pascal.  $1.60  per  1.000;  90c.  per  500.  1  ship 
in  ventilated  boxes.  Roots  in  damp  moss. 

F.  W.  ROCHELLE,  Drawer  1,  Chester,  N.  J. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

KAA  nnn  Celery,  Field  grown,  white  Plume.  Per- 

0UU|UUU  fection  Heartwell,  Golden  Heart,  and 
Giant  Pascal,  $1  per  1,000;  $8.50  per  10.000.  The  same 
varieties,  very  strong  transp'anted  plants,  Sc-.oO  per 
1,000.  Cabbage,  late  Danish  Ball-head,  sold  out. 

LUDVIG  MOSBiEK,  South  Chicago,  Ill. 


CHANGE  YOUR  SEED  GINSENG 


Seeds  and  Roots.  Prices  low. 
50  cent  book  on  Culture  and 
Profits  of  Ginseng,  FRKK. 
Send  for  it.  D.  BRAND'l, 
Box  507,  Bremen,  Ohio. 


Wheat,  It  will  pay  you  big.  Raise  a  crop  of  pure, 
clean  wheat,  and  sell  it  to  your  neighbors  another 
year  for  seed.  We  can  furnish  pure  Fultz,  Poole, 
Mealy,  Dawson’s  Golden  Chaff,  Rod  Wonder,  Fultzo  | 
Mediterranean.  Also  Rye  and  Timothy. 

THE  O,  C.  SHEPAKD  COMPANY 

_ MEDINA.  OHIO, _ 

CEED  WHEAT.— Heaviest  yielding  and  hardiest  | 
^  varities.  Get  our  free  circular  and  samples  be¬ 
fore  ordering.  A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Bamford.  Pa. 

CKIMSON  CLOVER  SEED,  home  grown.  Now 
ready.  Write  for  prices.  i 

R.  8.  JOHNSTON,  BOX  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


I  —  Our  new  book  about  Luther  Bur-  ■ 
bank,  originator  of  new  fruits,  and  his  grand  new 
plum,  “Maynai’il.”  Send  10c  stamps, 
Nursery  Co.,  6  12th  Street,  SALEM,  OREGON. 


H 


ENDERSON  GREAT  RUBY  STRAW- 
JiKKKY,  100  Pot  Grown  Plants  for  $3.  List 
free.  KEVITT’S  PLANT  FAKM,  Athenia,  N.J. 


SEEDS 


AND 


GRAIN 


The  Henry  Phi 


Bed  Alsike,  Crimson  and  Alfalfa 
Clovers.  Timothy  and  Grass  Seeds. 
Hungarian,  Millet  &  Buckwheat. 
Dwarf  Essex  Rape  and  Sand 
Vetches.  Turnip  Seed  and  Seed 
Wheat. 

Feeding ’corn  and  Oats  in  car 
lots,  delivered  on  your  track. 

Clipper  Grain  &  Seed  Cleaners 

Let  Us  Know  Your  Wants. 

Ipps  Seed  &  Implement  Co., 


Department  “  A,”  Toledo,  Ohio. 


ppen  u/uii at 

OLLU  iVriLMI  dollars  experimenting.  Descrip¬ 
tion,  price  and  sample  fn'e.  S.MITH’S  ”  WUEAT 
FAKM.  Route  1,  Shortsviiie,  N.  Y. _ 

The  President  Strawberry 

It  heads  the  list.  In  a  class  by  itself.  Largest, 
most  productive,  brightest  color,  most  profitable  and 
longest  seasoned  of  any  strawberry  yet  introduced. 
Potted  plants  ready  July  15th.  Send  for  circular. 
Mention  this  paper.  THOMAS  R.  HUNT, 

Originator,  Lambertvillc,  N.  J. 


LARGE  LUSCIOUS  STRAWBERRIES  IN  1904 

A  full  crop  of  fruitten  months  after  our  strong  UDT  GROWN 
plants  are  set  out.  Plant  now.  We  have  the  best  varieties  for 
Market  and  Home  use.  Celery,  Cabbage,  and  Cauliflower 
plants.  We  have  in  FIVE-INCH  POTS  now  ready  for 
planting  and  late  bloom,  all  the  best  hardy  Roses,  Honey- 
(  suckle  and  Clematis ;  also  Boston  and  English  Ivy.  A  full 
line  of  selected  FRUITS  and  ORNAMENTALS  for  autumn 
planting.  Stock  first-class.  Prices  reasonable.  Our  latest 
Catalogue  mailed  free.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  CORNWALL,  N 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

Early  Tomators. — The  first  picking 
of  tomatoes  was  made  July  13,  or  45 
days  from  setting.  Was  this  early?  No, 
not  for  many  sections  of  the  country  at 
least.  But  in  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
they  were  the  first  picked  in  this  local¬ 
ity,  early  enough  at  all  events  to  catch 
six  cents  per  pound.  This  was  too  late 
to  suit  us,  and  in  the  future  we  hope  to 
make  an  earlier  start.  This  year,  how¬ 
ever,  we  were  not  in  position  to  grow 
any  plants,  and  Shattuck  Bros.,  of  a 
neighboring  town,  grew  for  us,  and  a 
fine  sturdy  lot  of  plants  they  were.  But 
here  is  where  we  are  dissatisfied,  they 
should  have  been  out  three  weeks  earlier, 
which  would  have  given  us  top  prices  ali 
this  time.  For  some  reason  grdwers 
here  think  it  unsafe  to  set  previous  to 
about  May  25.  Asked  why,  they  say  that 
there  is  usually  a  frost  about  that  time 
which  is  liable  to  cut  them  down.  1 
have  never  known  just  why  setting  pre¬ 
vious  to  that  date  was  particularly  dan¬ 
gerous,  but  most  of  them  think  so,  and 
I  shall  let  them  think  on.  But  for  my 
own  part  I  shall  set  whenever  ground 
and  plants  are  in  condition.  If  some¬ 
times  I  get  caught  on  the  corner,  of 
course  I  shall  be  out  the  plants.  I  have 
always  argued  and  still  believe  that  the 
money  is  in  the  early  crops.  Of  course 
there  are  chances  to  take  and  I  have 
often  been  warned  that  I  was  planting 
too  early,  but  it  often  happened  that  1 
iiad  crops  ready  for  market  when  some 
of  the  monitors  were  waiting  a  little  for 
theirs  to  mature. 

Needed  Rain. — We  have  been  looking 
for  rain.  It  didn’t  seem  very  long  since 
we  had  generous  showers,  but  the 
ground  was  getting  dry  and  the  culti¬ 
vators  failed  to  turn  up  much  moisture. 
The  corn  leaves  were  rolling  and  the  red 
raspberries  were  getting  very  thirsty, 
and  there  was  fear  for  the  late  potatoes 
and  especially  for  the  blackberries.  Kit- 
tatinny  was  beginning  to  ripen  and 
would  probably  carry  through  pretty 
well,  but  Taylor’s  Prolific  is  a  marvel  to 
see  as  to  quantity  set  on  the  bushes.  It 
would  require  a  deal  of  moisture  to  carry 
such  a  setting  through  safely,  and  we 
were  anxious  that  they  should  receive 
no  check.  Yesterday  afternoon  one  of 
the  feminine  contingent  about  the  place 
remonstrated  with  me  for  hauling  in 
some  hay,  saying  that  I  would  frighten 
away  the  rain  which  was  threatening.  I 
hauled  the  hay  and  the  rain  came  in  the 
evening.  By  and  by,  however,  things 
took  a  turn  and  the  rains  descended,  and 
the  floods  poured  and  the  winds  beat  up¬ 
on  things  in  general,  and  for  miles  away 
as  I  learn  to-day  the  corn  fields  are  flat 
and  the  oat  fields  and  uncut  meadows 
are  level  as  the  mowing  machine  could 
lay  them.  No  serious  damage  was  done, 
but  withal  much  good.  Lots  of  wheat 
and  hay  was  wetted,  but  a  day  or  two 
will  dry  that  out.  Along  our  grape  trel¬ 
lises  we  had  a  good  many  posts  that 
were  rather  uncertain  a®  to  their  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  rows.  To-day,  however,  they 
are  certainly  on  the  ground,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  as  to  their  standing  or  oth- 
eiwise.  The  next  number  on  the  pro¬ 
gramme  will  be  to  set  some  new  posts, 
and  brace  up  others.  It  makes  more 
work  for  the  cultivators,  for  on  our  soil 
the  next  step  after  rain  is  to  break  up 
the  surface  just  as  soon  as  the  tools  can 
get  at  it.  The  rain  forms  a  crust,  then 
when  the  sun  and  the  wind  get  to  pump¬ 
ing  away  the  moistui’e  goes  up  through 
that  solid  coating  by  the  ton,  and  the 
next  we  know  we  are  dried  out  below 
and  the  plants  are  clamoring  for  more 
rain. 

Min.oHiNG. — In  past  years  we  have 
done  considerable  mulching  and  Invari¬ 
ably,  I  think,  with  good  results,  espe¬ 
cially  in  dry  weather.  Corn,  cabbage 
and  other  vegetables  always  responded 
quickly,  so  I  was  induced  to  follow  it 
up  this  year,  but  for  other  purposes  than 
to  conserve  moisture.  Last  Spring  I 
found  that  we  had  some  pretty  serious 
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problems  with  weeds.  We  decided  that 
we  could  mulch  them  out  of  the  grape 
and  berry  rows  more  cheaply  and  easily 
than  we  could  hoe  them  out.  Quan¬ 
tities  of  coal  and  wood  ashes  (mixed) 
were  to  be  had  for  the  hauling,  and  so 
we  hauled  not  half  what  we  needed,  but 
as  many  as  we  could.  These  was  thick, 
tough  sod  along  the  grape  rows  (not  of 
my  leaving,  but  there  just  the  same),  so 
on  the  ashes  went.  Where  they  were 
poured  on  liberally  the  grass  does  not 
appear,  but  rather  a  thick  coating  of  rot¬ 
ted  sod.  I  think  the  effects  upon  the 
grapes  are  already  visible;  at  least,  oth¬ 
ers  who  have  examined  them  say  so,  and 
the  gooseberries  and  currants  thus  treat¬ 
ed  are  in  much  better  apparent  shape, 
for  the  weeds  have  stepped  down  and 
out.  Upon  a  lot  which  I  have  for  the 
present  Summer  are  some  Baldwin  apple 
trees  very  heavily  loaded.  I  feared  they 
would  be  calling  loudly  for  moisture  be¬ 
fore  long,  as  heretofore,  I  judge,  they 
have  known  little  either  of  sod  mulch  or 
clean  culture  methods,  but  a  kind  of  go- 
as-you-please  system.  There  was  a  patch 
of  weeds  near  by,  high  as  my  head  and 
thick  as  need  be.  I  used  that  trash; 
weeds,  grass,  burdocks,  everything,  to 
mulch  the  apple  trees,  and  now  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  watch  results  and  note  the  out¬ 
come.  j.  E.  MORSE. 

Michigan.  _ 

A  DISCUSSION  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
PAPERS. 

The  other  evening,  after  the  work  of 
a  harvest  day  was  over,  my  wife  and  I 
were  sitting  on  our  porch  enjoying  the 
passing  of  day  and  the  coming  out  of 
night,  and  after  the  mother  had  recount¬ 
ed  the  day’s  sweet  doings  of  the  girls 
and  the  new  steps  of  the  baby  boy,  all 
asleep  upstairs,  with  the  safeguard  of  a 
mother’s  prayers  about  them,  and  I  had 
reported  on  the  progress  of  the  harvest, 
the  health  of  the  new  little  Jersey,  the 
thrift  of  the  colt  and  the  greediness  of 
the  Berkshires,  and  what  a  big  lot  of 
Timothy  we  would  cut  from  the  tract 
being  mowed  the  sixth  year,  our  con¬ 
versation  gravitated  to  the  agricultural 
press.  My  wife  said: 

“1  think  there  is  much  more  individu 
ality  noticeable  in  agricultural  journal¬ 
ism  than  in  any  other  class  of  publica¬ 
tions — notably  newspapers  and  literary 
journals.  In  many  of  the  latter  there  is 
a  sameness  both  in  what  we  may  call 
‘policy’  and  in  the  character  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  published,  and  a  great  similarity  in 
the  mechanical  make-up  of  the  publica¬ 
tions  themselves.  In  the  agricultural 
journals  of  the  better  class  we  find  a 
manifest  differentiation,  or  a  moving  to 
place,  each  one  having  a  different  trend 
and  occupying  a  characteristic  position.’ 

I  said:  “Yes.” 

“Yes,  and  sometimes  of  course  as  with 
us  individuals  of  lesser  magnitude  not 
endowed  with  the  supreme  right  of  in¬ 
fallibility  enjoyed  by  editors,  we  are  dis¬ 
appointed  in  not  seeing  the  place,  the 
ideal,  quite  filled.” 

“Yes.” 

“But  it  seems  to  me  that  they  have 
these  distinctive  features  and  you  are 
well  justified  in  subscribing  for  all  of 
them — all  the  good  ones.” 

“Yes.”  (One  likes  to  have  his  wife 
hunting  justifications  for  his  weak¬ 
nesses.) 

“And  we  certainly  can  notice  in  the 
last  few  years  a  vast  improvement  in 
these  agricultural  publications  as  a  class 
as  well  as  individuals.  This  may  be 
largely  due  to  the  keenness  of  competi¬ 
tion,  or  It  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
hypothesis  that  ‘the  sun  do  move’ — or  at 
least  our  son  does,  for  the  minute  my 
back  was  turned  this  morning  that 
boy - ” 

“But  the  papers,”  I  said,  recalling  her 
from  her  boy,  “you  mention  their  indi¬ 
viduality.  I  had  not  noticed  this  point 
so  minutely.  The  number  of  really 
prolific  agricultural  writers  is  compara¬ 
tively  small,  and  I  notice  from  time  to 
time  their  names  in  almost  all  the  pa¬ 


pers,  so  how  do  you  account  for  the  in¬ 
dividuality  of  the  publications  when  that 
is  one  of  the  strongest  points  marking 
good  writers?” 

“All  the  writers  are  not  good  either 
in  conception  or  expression,  but  the  pol¬ 
icy  or  trend  of  the  editors  regulates  that 
point  in  the  acceptance  of  articles  sub¬ 
mitted,  so  that  the  stone  rejected  by  one 
editorial  builder  may  become  the  crown 
of  the  temple  for  some  other  editor. 
This  does  not  at  all  vitiate  the  personal¬ 
ity  of  the  writer,  for  he  can  maintain  it 
as  well  in  writing  about  growing  of 
strawberries  for  one  paper  as  in  an  ar¬ 
ticle  on  the  conservation  of  fertility  for 
another.  Again,  all  papers  do  not  have 
equally  good  and  discriminating  editors, 
and  a  number  of  such  papers  may  he 
good  in  spite  of  that  handicap,  mainly 
from  force  of  circumstances,  for  in¬ 
stance - ” 

“But  give  me  instances  of  good  ones 
within  practically  the  same  atmos¬ 
phere.” 

“Easy  enough.  The  R.  N.-Y.,  Tribune 
Farmer  and  American  Agriculturist  are 
all  good  and  all  as  different  as  possible, 
being  good.” 

Then  the  next  day  came  The  R.  N.-Y. 
and  on  page  488  I  find  even  you,  Mr. 
Editor,  whom  my  wife  has  paid  the  com¬ 
pliment  of  being  good  (please  continue 
to  merit  it),  kicking  about  some  poor 
“hack”  who  has  tried  to  pull  your  edi¬ 
torial  leg.  My  wife  is  rejoicing  in  the 
growth  of  the  farm  paper,  you  are  point¬ 
ing  out  possibilities  of  its  decline  and 
fall.  When  two  such  doctors  disagree  1 
can  scarcely  be  expected  to  know  where 
I  am  at.  My  wife  is  right  of  course.  She 
is  so  even  when  she  disagrees  with  my 
own  opinion,  and  must  be  when  she  goes 
counter  to  yours.  On  one  point  I  am 
sure  we  all  three  agree.  The  agricul¬ 
tural  press  is  the  greatest  force  in  edu¬ 
cation  to-day,  and  in  a  field  where  most 
needed.  w.  f.  m’spabran. 

Pennsylvania. 

ARE  THE  SCIENTIFIC  MEN  ASLEEP? 

I  wish  The  R.  N.-Y.  could  see  its  way 
clear  to  do  some  hammering  at  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations  on  the  subject  of  in¬ 
secticides  for  Potato  beetles.  T^e  recent 
article  by  Prof.  Blodgett  is  only  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  the  way  about  all  the  stations 
look  at  the  matter;  Paris-green  or  ar¬ 
senic  in  some  form,  a  tiresome  repeti¬ 
tion.  This  article  reminds  me  of  an  in¬ 
cident  In  the  early  days  of  the  telephone. 
A  sea  captain  same  into  my  ofllce  and 
expressed  a  strong  desire  to  become  ini¬ 
tiated  into  Its  mysteries.  I  called  up  my 
father  and  they  had  a  very  satisfactory 
conversation.  When  he  came  back  to 
the  main  office  I  asked  what  he  thought 
about  it.  With  a  deeply  puzzled  expres¬ 
sion  on  his  face  he  replied:  “Well,  I  sup¬ 
pose  it’s  so,  but  I  don’t  believe  it.”  Now 
hasn’t  Prof.  Blodgett  read  the  bulletin 
issued  by  the  Maine  Station  last  Fall 
showing  a  crop  of  over  300  bushels  of 
potatoes  per  acre  by  the  use  of  oxide  of 
zinc?  If  he  does  not  know  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  have  permanently 
abandoned  using  Paris-green  surely  the 
Maine  Station  results  should  have  told 
the  fact  that  arsenic  is  not  necessary, 
and  with  the  actual  demonstration  that 
zinc  oxide  will  do  the  work  the  question 
is  thrown  open  to  the  stations  to  dis¬ 
cover  something  else  which  can  be  given 
to  the  public,  as  of  course  this  remedy 
is  patented.  It  Is  no  slight  matter  to 
get  rid  of  the  abominable  poison,  but 
the  attitude  of  the  stations  in  continual¬ 
ly  advocating  Paris-green  and  in  not 
making  any  effort  to  find  any  other  rem¬ 
edy  leaves  the  field  open  for  the  pat¬ 
entees  to  make  a  fortune.  Certainly  it  is 
the  province  of  the  stations  to  lead  and 
instruct,  but  they  fail  in  this  instance, 
and  show  no  desire  to  investigate. 

Maine.  f.  o.  c. 

Yellow  Turnips.— The  R.  N.-Y.  speaks 
of  drillingr  yellow  turnips.  The  Golden 
Ball,  Yellow  Stone,  Yellow  Aberdeen  and 
Yellow  Globe  are  all  yellow  turnips, 
grown  by  sowing  broadcast  and  without 
cultivation,  like  rutabagas.  Some  of  my 
customers  like  the  yellow  best,  some  the 
white,  but  I  do  not  think  my  cows  know 
the  difference.  k.  s.  h. 

Connecticut. 


Farm  Wagon  only  921.95. 

In  order  to  Introduce  tUeIr  Low  Metal  Wheels  with 
Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Company, 
Quincy,  Ill.,  have  placed  upon  the  market  a  Farmer’s 
Handy  Wagon,  that  Is  only  25  inches  high,  fitted 
with  24  and  30  Inch  wheels  with  4-lnch  tire,  and 
sold  for  only  $21.95. 


This  wagon  Is  made  of  the  best  material  through¬ 
out,  and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set  of 
new  wheels,  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year.v  Cat¬ 
alogue  giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed  upon 
application  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Co., 
Quincy,  Ill.,  who  also  will  furnish  metal  wheels 
at  low  prices  made  any  size  and  width  of  tire  to  fit 
any  axle. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largeat  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CQr 

HAVANA,  ILL 


ELECTRIC 
Metal  Wheels 

will  give  you  a  new  wagon  and  a 
lifetime’s  service  out  of  your  old 
running  gears.  They  are  the 
modern  great  service  wheel. 
Made  to  III  any  wagon,  adapted 
to  every  duty.  Straight  or  stag¬ 
gered  oval  steel  spokes,  broad 
tired,  any  height  desired.  You 
will  be  through  with  repairs  and  save  money,  fields 
and  labor  of  horse  and  man.  Write  at  once  for  our 
catalogue.  It’s  free  for  the  asking. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO., 

BOX  88  Quincy,  Illinois. 


n_„,^„fortholeaBtinoney.foranJpurpoM 

I  nB  IHOST 

Fearlesa  Kullway  Horse  I’owera. 

W«  make  them  for  1,  2,  Sand  4  horses,  with  speed 
regulators.  Unequalled  for  Cutting  and 
Grinding  Peed,  Sawing  Wood,  Thresh* 
ing,  Pumping  Water,  etc.  Also  make 
Threshers,  Engines,  Feed  Cutters, silos 
etc.  JUuntraUd  Catalog  Free.  ’ 

HAKDEK  MFO.  CO., 

Oobleaklll,  N.  Y. 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher 

Combinetl  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thraslier. 

Onr  Machine  will 
thrash  Kye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  It  again  in  perfect 
bundles. Can  be  changed 
in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  Send  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  ttUANT-FERRIS  COMPANY,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


corn  SHELLER8 


We  manufacture  2  to  8  horse 
Sweep  Powers,  1  to  4  horse 
Tread  Powers,  Level  or  even 
id ;  5  sizes  Separators,  Feed 
and  Ensilage  Cutters,  Feed  Mills, 
Saws,  Plows,  Steel  and  Wood 
Rollers,  Engines,  3  to  25  H.  P., 
mounted  or  stationary. 

MFG.  CO.,  Tatamy,  Pa. 


<»9n  HARNESS  FREE.  WHITE  TO-DAY  Foil 

O  £•  U  Special  lieduced  Friee  on  a  Top  Rugry 
&  Faetorj  Prices  on  all  Kinds  Vehicles  k  Harnoea 

^<I0^8UMEKS  CAUJUAGE  A  MFG.  CO. 

So.  l>eHpiuluc8  St.*  CHICAGO*  ILL- 


®  WE’LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

and  send  4  Ruggy  Wheels*  St««l  Tire  on,  • 

With  Rubber  Tiros*  $15.00.  I  mfg.  wheels  ^  to  4  in. 
tread.  Top  Buggies,  $28.75;  Harness,  $S.6(X  Write  for 
catalogue.  Learn  how  to  buy  vehicles  and  parts  dlreet. 
Wagon  Umbrella  KUEE«  W«  B.  BOOB*  Ciacinutt*  O- 


GRANULATED  LIME  FOR  FARMS. 

Especially  prepared  to  drill  with  crop  same  as  phos¬ 
phate.  Kstablished  In  liSlT,  in  Somerset  County,  Penn. 
Write  for  circular.  Successor  to  R.  M.  Beachy. 

C.  J.  YODER,  Grantsville,  Md. 


Monarch  Stump  Puller 

Wlllpnllfl-foot  stump  In  three  mi  notes. 
Gnaranteed  to  stand  250,000  lbs.  strain. 
For  lllnstrated  catalogue  and  dlsoonnts 
address  MONARCH  GBrTBBBB  CO.,  Lone  Tree,  la. 


Visit  Our  Exhibit 

at  the  Pairs;  let  us  show  you  the  simple  construc¬ 
tion,  and,  the  quality  of  wire  In  The  PAGE. 

PACE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


CHARTER 

Gasoline  Engine. 

For  Grinding,  Shelling,  Fodder  Cutting, 
Threshing,  Pumping,  Sawing,  etc. 

STATIONARIES,  PORTABLES,  SAWING 
AND  PUMPING  OUTFITS,  ETC. 

Send  for  Illust’d  Catalog  &  TesUmoidals. 

Stato  Toup  Powaa  Mmoda.' 


CHARTER  GAS  ENGINE  00.^  Boi  26  STERLING,  ILL. 
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MOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  6R0UNDS 

A  BKArTIFUI,  Burraxk  Purlicatiox. 
— The  four  highly  appreciative  papers  on 
the  life  and  work  of  Luther  Burbank, 
published  last  year  in  the  Sunset  Maga¬ 
zine,  Ivave  been  brought  together  in  a 
tasteful  i)a*iphlet  issued  by  the  Passen¬ 
ger  Department  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  4  Montg®mery  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal.  It  is  beautifully  illustrated 
aad  the  very  entertaining  text  by  Prof. 
Edward  J.  Wickson  well  describes  the 
persoaaJity  of  Mr.  Burbank,  his  methods- 
and  achievements.  Those  interested  In 
Burbank’s  unique  and  valuable  work  in 
plant  breeding  may  doubtless  procure 
this  attractive  souvenir  from  the  above- 
mentioned  source. 

The  First  Plum. — Two  years  ago  buds 
of  several  new  hybrid  plums  were  re¬ 
ceived  for  trial  from  Burbank’s  Experi¬ 
mental  Grounds,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  Buds 
of  the  First,  an  extra  early  variety,  were 
put  in  all  the  limbs  or  a  three-year 
Abundance  seedling.  They  grew  vigor¬ 
ously,  and  made  a  well-balanced  head  by 
fkst  Fall,  one  year  from  the  budding. 
There  was  a  scattering  bloom  on  the 
new  branches  this  season,  and  though 
the  plum  crop  is  generally  a  rank  fail¬ 
ure,  a  few  fruits  of  this  variety  came  lo 
maturity  the  first  week  of  July.  Fig. 
20(5  represents  a  fair  specimen  in  nat¬ 
ural  size.  The  color  is  pale  yellow, 
slightly  flushed  with  red,  with  a  con¬ 
spicuous  light  bloom.  It  is  a  cliuge'tone 
of  good  texture,  sweet,  juicy  and  well- 
Havored.  The  pit  is  small  and  flat.  The 
gi'owth  of  the  budded  branches  is  up¬ 
right  and  handsome,  the  twigs  being 
small,  tough  and  wiry.  The  few  plums 
set  showed  no  signs  of  the  Monilia  rot, 
which  is  very  prevalent  on  other  varie¬ 
ties.  First  seems  to  be  a  hybrid  Japan 
in  general  character,  and  is  the  earliest 
plum  yet  fruited  here.  Red  June  is  just 
ripening,  July  18,  and  the  little  red 
Berger,  of  which  we  have  no  trial  tree, 
is  reported  to  mature  about  the  same 
date.  A  plum  that  ripens  July  4,  while 
late  cherries  are  still  on  the  trees,  is 
desirable  for  the  home  garden,  though 
First  does  not  seem  to  have  sufficient 
size  nor  coloring  to  compete  with  the 
large  Pacific  coast  plums  so  abundant  in 
our  markets  at  the  time.  First,  as 
grown  here,  is  infinitely  better  in  flavor 
than  western  plums  as  we  get  them. 

PitE’rh'v  Good  Hay. — The  weather 
croakers,  among  which  the  Rural 
Grounds’  workers  must  now  be  counted, 
missed  their  prediction  of  a  short  local 
hay  crop.  When  the  long  drought  was 
broiken  about  June  7  the  prospects  of 
even  a  fractional  crop  seemed  ramote,  as 
most  fields  did  not  appear  as  if  they 
could  gain  enough  to  pay  for  cutting, 
but  the  weeks  of  rain  and  cool  moisture 
that  followed  so  stimulated  growth  that 
yield  is  better  than  for  several  past 
years,  and  the  quality  as  harvested  dur¬ 
ing  the  recent  clear  hot  weather,  when 
it  cured  perfectly  in  a  few  hours,  is 
higher  tlian  usual.  When  rain  came  the 
conditions  so  favored  the  development 
of  grasses  for  several  weeks  that  the 
predicted  shortage  was  entirely  over- 
0ome,  but  such  continuous  moist  weath¬ 
er  at  this  season  is  so  unusual  that  it 
cannot  be  counted  on,  and  the  farmers 
who  made  preparations  for  good 
breadths  of  other  forage  crops  were  on 
the  safe  side  had  the  rains  been  less 
constant. 

Cow  Peas  Lagging. — While  the 
month  of  cold  rain  literally  created  a 
good  hay  crop,  it  has  just  as  effectually 
suppressed  our  sowings  of  cow  peas. 
They  were  broadcast  June  9,  as  soon 
after  the  drought  as  the  soil  was  moist 
enough  to  work  well,  but  got  a  poor 
send-off  in  the  chilly  downpours  that 


followed.  They  came  up  pale  and  weak, 
and  have  advanced  so  tardily  that  the 
weeds  threaten  to  overtop  them.  At 
this  writing  it  almost  seems  good  policy 
to  replow  and  sow  Crimson  clover, 
which  has  never  disappointed  us  when 
put  in  freshly-turned  soil  in  mid-July. 
Cow  peas  and  Soy  beans  in  many  varie¬ 
ties  were  sown  at  the  same  time  in  drills 
on  other  plots  of  less  fertility,  and  are 
making  a  fair  growth  under  cultivation 
sufficient  to  keep  down  all  weeds.  But 
we  want  a  weed  starver  as  well  as  a 
soil  restorative,  and  therefore  prefer  to 
broadcast  these  cover  crops.  Cow  peas 
of  the  Early  Black,  Clay  and  Whippoor¬ 
will  varieties  have  failed  to  make  a 
smothering  growth  two  years  out  of 
five,  on  account  of  excessive  Summer 
rain,  but  we  do  not  intend  to  give  them 
up,  as  they  are  thoroughly  satisfactory 
when  conditions  are  at  all  favorable. 

CuiM'SOx  Clover  for  Florists’  Use. — 
In  addition  to  its  solid  merits  as  a  ni¬ 
trogen-catcher  and  fodder  crop.  Crimson 
clover  l*is  no  mean  decorative  value  as 
a  cut  flower.  As  seen  in  bloom  in  large 
breadths  the  color  effect  is  tawdry  and 
unpleasing,  but  small  groups  and  iso¬ 
lated  plants  have  both  grace  and  bril¬ 
liancy.  Cut  with  long  stems  and  loosely 
arranged  with  plenty  of  its  own  foliage 
ife  makes  a  pleasing  objeet,  certain  to  at¬ 
tract  attention.  When  first  introduced 
in  a  neighborhood  it  is  always  sought 
for  decorative  purposes,  and  in  some 
localities,  during  a  droughty  May,  as  the 
one  just  passed.  Crimson  clover  blooms 
have  been  about  the  only  resource  for 
Memorial  Day.  A  few  florists  have  real- 


FIR^T  PLUM.  Natckai,  .Sizk.  Fig.  206. 

ized  the  possibilities  of  this  handsome 
clover  for  Winter  forcing,  and  have 
bloomed  it  with  profit  in  their  green¬ 
houses.  The  gay  flowers  are  so  unlike 
other  glass-house  blooms  of  the  season 
that  they,  find  ready  buyers.  The  plan 
is  to  sow  four  plump  seeds  around  the 
edge  of  a  six-inch  pot  filled  with  good 
compost,  during  the  latter  part  of  Au¬ 
gust.  Clover  plants  do  not  bear  trans¬ 
planting  well,  and  should  be  grown 
without  disturbance  of  the  roots.  The 
pots  are  plunged  outside  in  cinders  to 
protect  from  earthworms,  well-watered 
and  cared  for  until  freezing  weather, 
when  they  are  stored  in  frames,  with 
only  sufficient  protection  to  keep  frost 
from  bursting  th'em,  to  be  later  brought 
into  violet  or  carnation  temperatures  as 
wanteil.  It  takes  about  10  weeks  after 
growth  begins  to  bring  out  blooms.  The 
only  requirements  are  moderate  growing 
temperatures,  water  and  plenty  of  sun¬ 
light.  White  and  intermediate  shades  of 
red  as  well  as  the  usual  intense  crimson 
may  often  be  found  among  field  plants, 
and  a  variety  of  tints  might  be  develop¬ 
ed  if  its  use  as  a  decorative  plant  should 
extend.  w.  v.  f. 

Reports  About  Potato  Beetles. 

When  potatoes  follow  potatoes  the 
beetles  stay  over  Winter  in  the  ground. 
1  once  planted  a  piece  across  the  Housa- 
tonic  River  when  there  was  half  a  mile 
of  woods  to  the  nearest  cultivated  land, 
and  the  bugs  didn’t  find  them  soon  enough 
to  do  any  damage.  I  wrote  you  two  or 
three  years  ago  that  a  handful  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  with  potash  in  it,  dropped  on  the 
hill  after  planting,  would  prevent  the 
bugs  from  sitting  on  the  hill  waiting  for 
the  potatoes  to  come  up.  I  am  not  ready 
to  take  that  statement  back.  I  have  two 
acres  of  potatoes  now  that  stands  as  the 
banner  field,  for  looks,  in  this  section, 
and  I  overheard  one  blacksmith  telling  a 


customer  that  it  was  the  nicest-lnoking 
field  of  jiotatocs  he  ever  saw.  I  may  say 
that  we  have  had  few  bugs  this  year  ex¬ 
cept  when  potatoes  follow  potatoes  last 
year,  but  for  years  1  have  applied  Paris- 
green  but  once,  when  the  tops  were  in 
blossom,  and  have  potatoes  to  sell  when 
my  farm  neighbors  have  to  buy.  Perhaps 
Providence  favors  me,  and  perhaps  does 
so  because  1  put  the  fertilizer  on  top; 
can't  tell.  R-  s.  h. 

Connecticut. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  488,  you  say  Po¬ 
tato  beetles  are  scarce  with  you.  On  page 
499,  an  inquirer  asks  where  they  come 
from. ,  I  have  always  considered  Mr 
Slingerland’s  opinion  as  the  correct  one. 
The  beetles  appeared  even  before  any 
potatoes  were  through  the  ground,  and 
acting  upon  the  theory  that  by  destroy¬ 
ing  these  hibernates  I  would  be  clear  of 
the  following  brood,  since  May  9,  when 
they  appeared  on  volunteer  potatoes  and 
on  tomato  vines,  I  have  daily  gone  over 
my  one-fourth  acre  of  potatoes.  1  have 
destroyed  3,867  up  to  date;  find  a  few  slugs 
and  small  bunches  of  eggs.  Is  there  not 
a  Spring,  Summer  and  Fall  brood? 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  E.  H. 


Chinch  Bug  Fungus.— We  have  often 
told  of  the  plan  of  killing  chinch  bugs  by 
spreading  a  contagious  disease  among  them. 
The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  is  sending  out 
the  fungus  which  causes  the  disease.  The 
following  note  is  taken  from  a  Station 
bulletin:  “The  fungus  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  is  sending  out  this  year  has  been 
grown  in  a  mixture  of  cornmeal  and  beef 
bioth,  instead  of  upon  insects,  as  it  is  a 
cheaper  and  .simpler  method  of  cultivatin.g 
and  distributing  it  to  the  farmers  of  the 
State.  But  owing  to  the  great  number  of 
requests  for  material  the  quantity  sent  to 
each  individual  is  very  small,  and  should 
be  used  to  its  greatest  advantage.  To  do 
this  collect  a  number  of  bugs  and  confine 
them  together  with  a  small  portion  of 
fungus  material,  finely  divided,  in  a  tight 
wooden  box,  containing  a  thin  layer  of 
earth  in  the  bottom.  Supply  the  impris¬ 
oned  bugs  with  fresh  cornstalks  as  often 
as  necessary  and  keep  the  contents  of  the 
box  moist  by  sprinkling  water  over  them. 
As  bugs  show  evidence  of  disease  dis¬ 
tribute  a  part  of  them  over  the  fields,  and 
supply  their  places  with  fresh  bugs.  Keep 
up  this  operation  till  a  goodlv  number  of 
fungus  covered  bugs  are  distributed  in  the 
worst  infested  areas.  If  by  chance  the 
boxes  become  foul,  they  should  be  care¬ 
fully  cleaned  and  thoroughly  aired.  A 
simpler  method  of  spreading  the  disease 
is  to  crumble  up  the  material  finely  and 
distribute  it  where  the  bugs  are  most 
numerous,  preferably  in  damp  place.s, 
such  as  under  grass  and  fallen  corn¬ 
stalks.” 


If  you  raise  apples — few  or  many 
— send  for  our  booklet  “  Turning 
Apples  into  Gold”  and  see  how 
you  can  do  it. 

I  Goodell  Company,  70  Main  St,, Antrim, N.H.J 


BUSHEL 

I  Our  Tcnttlatcd  bushel  crates 
1  are  better  and  cheaper  than 
'  baskets — 8  cents  each — made 
of  best  material.  Shipped 
ready  to  put  together,  book¬ 
let  No.ltlull  particulars  free. 
Geneva  Cooperage  Co., Geneva, 0. 


EACH  LITTLE  WIND 

that  blows  is  turned  into  value  for  the 
man  who  pumps  or  generates 
power  for  grinding,  sawing,  etc., 
with  the 

Freeman 

Steel  Windmills. 

Mills  with 
genius  to 
work  and 
strength  t  o 
.  stand.  Full 
line  high  grades  with  special  four 
post  angle  steel  tower.  Also  Feed 
Cutters,  Wood  Saws,  Corn  Shel- 
lers,  etc.  Write  for  catalog  102 

S.  Freeman  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co..  "ST.'.".*’ 


DOW 

Potato  Diggop. 

col.  Standard  dlrarer  with  no  peer.  »nd  it  ImU.  Aek  for  free  Bowden 

OOWDEN  MFC.  CO.,  Box  22,  PRAIRIE  CITY. 


THE 


CROP, 

large  or  small,  is  best 
harvested  with 

tho  Intprovod 


The 


■■ .  ' 

leasure. 


of 

Success  in 
Wheat  Growing 

is  a  complete  fertilizer 
containing  6%  actual 

Potash 


A  deficiency  of  Potash 
in  fertilizers  will  result 
in  small  grains. 

Our  books  on  Wheat  and 
Grain  Culture  areyr^?  to  farmers. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

03  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THE  HESSLER  IS  THE  BEST. 


Price, 

$1  EACH. 

Discount  Dozer. 
Lots. 

Simple,  Durable, 
Economical. 
Round,  STuoxG, 
Heavy. 
Trowestin  price, 
highest  in  quali¬ 
ty.  A  sample  best 
evidence.  Keap- 
proved  Jan.  26th, 
1903.  Circulars 
sent  free.  Orders  promptly  shipped.  We  sell  direct 
to  the  farmer.  H.  E.  HESSLEK  Ot).,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Rural  Mail  Box. 


pisparen^ 
saves 
trees 

FROM  ALL  LEAF -EATING  INSECTS 

Most  powerful  Insecticide  made;  safest  to 
use;  never  injures  foliage.  One  spraying 
remains  effective  through  the  season,  out¬ 
lasting  many  applications  of  Paris  ^een  or 
similar  sprays.  The  only  one  that  de¬ 
stroys  both  broods  of  the  codling- 
moth.  Used  and  endorsed  by  professional 
foresters  and  orchardists,  park  superin¬ 
tendents,  tree  wardens,  experiment  stations. 
Springfield  City  Forester  Gale  says:  “  I 
know  of  no  better  preparation.” 

Enough  for  a  large  orchard,  $4.25 
Enaugh  for  75  gals,  spray  .  1.00 

2  lb.  sample . .50 

Large  illustrated  catalogue  free. 


BOWKER 


INSECTICIDE 
COMPANY 

Address  nearest  office: 

Boston,  New  York,  or  Cincinnati 


Park  and  Tree  Commissioner  of  Savan¬ 
nah,  Ga.,  reported  that  they  used  Disparene 
as  an  insecticide  against  the  Bag-worm 
and  found  it  very  effective.  After  one  ap¬ 
plication  the  worm  stopped  eating  and  the 
trees  put  out  new  leaves;  they  consider 
they  would  not  have  saved  their  trees  had 
It  not  been  for  Disparene.” 


FUMA 


VC  klUs  Pralrlo  DOfs, 

'  ^  Woodchucks, Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceedingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  yon  can  stop 

“Fuma  Carbon  Blsulpliiile”^,?S' 

EDWARD  R.  TAYXOR,  JPenn  Yrhl  N.  *. 


Best  for  Water 


WRITE 

FOR 

PRICES 


jCjYpResg 

HtoWsi.'- 


1  j’l 

1^ 

&'ii 

i 

WRITE 

FOR 

PRICES 


RALPH  B.  CARTER  CO. 

26  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HAVE  RICH  MELLOW  LAND. 


That  condition  is  sure  to 
follow  through  draining 
_  _  with  JACKSON'S  Round 

AGRICTJLTTJRAL  BRAIN  TILE,  For  48  years  we  have  been  making  these 
Sewer  Pipe,  Red  and  Fire  llrlek.  Oven  Tile,  Chimney  and  Flue  Linings 
and  Tops,  F.tmaustic  Sidewalk  file,  &c.  Supply  Mortar  Colors,  Plaster, Lime, 
Cement  &c.  Write  for  prices.  John  E.  Jackson,  70  3rd  Av.  Albany,  N.Y. 
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Hooe  Farm  Notes 


Hay  Notes.— With  a  barn  stuffed  full  of 
hay  and  only  one  small  load  out  in  the 
rain  the  boys  began  to  figure  what  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  crop.  There  is  far  more 
fun  in  hunting  the  reasons  for  a  success 
than  in  facing  the  evidences  of  failure. 
were  all  agreed  on  one  thing— the  fertilizer 
that  was  put  on  in  April  is  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  this  year’s  crop.  The  strips  that 
were  left  unfertilized  show  that  clearly.  11 
is  also  a  sure  thing  that  the  fertilizer 
helped  us  because  it  was  soluble  and  acted 
at  once.  Suppose  we  had  had  some  tough 
old  tankage  or  some  other  cheap  source  of 
nitrogen  i-n  that  fertilizer!  All  through 
May  and  early  June  it  lay  on  the  ground— 
too  dry  to  be  of  any  use  to  the  grass. 
When  the  rains  finally  came  the  grass  was 
pretty  well  made,  and  only  a  few  growing 
days  were  left  for  it.  Our  fertilizer  took 
hold  at  once,  and  how  the  grass  did  jump! 
The  difference  between  its  work  and  that 
of  some  cheap  “phosphate”  was  as  clear 
and  unmistakable  as  the  work  of  our  new 
mower  compared  with  the  shuffle  and  halt 

of  the  old  one . There  is  also 

nearly  as  marked  a  difference  between  the 
grass  on  the  Clark  seeded  fields  and  thos-- 
seeded  with  wheat  and  rye.  In  a  way  it 
is  hard  for  me  to  admit  this,  since  last 
year  I  thought  the  extra  work  of  the  Clark 
seeding  did  not  pay.  As  the  field  matures 
I  find  that  it  carries  a  thicker  and  better 
stand  of  grass,  and  has  fewer  weeds.  I 
have  one  small  field  on  the  lower  farm 
seeded  on  the  Clark  method  (or  as  near  to 
it  as  we  could  get)  that  I  will  match 
against  anything  in  the  county  when  T 
can  get  a  couple  of  drains  through  it.  At 
present  it  is  too  wet  for  best  results,  but 
the  way  the  hay  bunched  up  on  that  field 
made  even  the  “Bird”  laugh  without  a 
wheeze.  The  trouble  with  Clark’s  method 
for  our  section  is  that  the  work  ought  to 
be  done  just  at  the  time  when  men  and 
horses  are  driven  to  their  full  limit  in 
picking  and  hauling  early  crops  to  market. 
Take  a  farmer  with  only  one  foreign  hired 
man  and  a  single  team.  He  has  early  ap¬ 
ples.  IJma  beans,  potatoes  and  tomatoes 
to  i)ick  and  haul,  and  a  dozen  other  things 
to  attend  to.  How  is  it  possible  for  him  to 
work  a  piece  of  ground  40  times  before 
seeding? 

But  if  hay  brings  such  prices  as  you  tell 
.about,  wily  would  it  not  pay  better  to  put 
the  entire  farm  in  hay  and  give  up  the 
other  crops? 

In  some  cases  I  think  it  would.  It  would 
pay  us  to  do  so  had  we  not  started  in  the 
fruit  business.  Many  farmers,  however, 
are  not  prepared  to  change.  They  know 
how  to  raise  the  other  crops,  and  it  is  a 
serious  matter  for  a  man  who  has  followed 
one  line  of  farming  all  his  life  suddenly  to 
whip  around  and  plunge  into  a  new  busi¬ 
ness.  Another  thing  is  that  hay  farming 
with  us  requires  considerable  capital.  A 
single  mower  and  a  hand  fork  will  answer 
where  grass  occupies  only  a  part  of  the 
farm.  Increase  the  amount  of  grass  and 
you  will  need  another  mower,  a  horse  fork, 
an  extra  rake  and  probably  a  hay  loader 
and  possibly  a  hay  press.  It  will  also  cost 
quite  a  little  money  to  increase  the  area 
in  grass.  During  the  past  30  years  the 
tendency  has  been  on  many  of  our  hill 
farms  to  abandon  the  back  fields.  Farm¬ 
ing  was  changing  rapidly,  and  while  new 
conditions  were  being  adjusted  farmers  felt 
that  the  old  crops  on  the  old  fields  would 
not  pay.  So  they  have  been  given  up,  and 
brush  and  weeds  and  little  trees  have  come 
in.  It  will  cost  considerable  money  to  fit 
them  for  grass.  If  we  had  the  level, 
well-tilled  fields  which  I  often  find  on 
farms  back  in  the  interior  we  could  easily 
seed  them  down  and  make  them  net  an 
average  income  of  $50  an  acre  with  little 
labor. 

How  could  that  be  done? 

By  seeding  them  carefully  on  the  Clark 
method,  using  fertilizer  heavily  and  cut¬ 
ting  hay.  A  cheaper  way  would  be  to 
fence  the  fields  securely  and  take  horses 
to  board.  These  horses  run  in  a  well- 
watered  pasture,  eat  a  little  grain  and 
bring  in  $10  to  $12  per  month.  Instead  of 
baling  and  shipping  our  hay  to  middlemen 
we  can  feed  it  to  these  horse  boarders  or 
sell  it  to  farmers  who  keep  them.  Of 
course,  where  a  farmer  keeps  horse  board¬ 
ers  the  manure  question  does  not  bother 
him.  If  he  has  a  piece  of  wood  land  he 
can  rake  up  dried  leaves  for  bedding  and 
these,  with  the  hay  and  feed,  will  make  an 
abundance  of  manure  to  go  back  on  the 
grass. 

Can  a  farmer  really  keep  up  such 
nieadows  year  after  year  by  using  fertil¬ 
izers  alone? 

Yes.  I  answer  that  without  hesitation, 
but  he  must  get  a  first-class  seeding  in  the 
first  place,  and  use  fertilizers  heavily.  It 
n^ay  not  be  the  best  or  the  cheapest  way 
to  keep  up  meadows,  but  it  can  be  done. 
I  become  more  and  more  convinced  that 
with  such  crops  as  grass  and  fruit  only 
the  most  soluble  forms  of  fertilizer  should 


be  used,  and  that  the  nitrogen  may  well 
be  put  on  in  two  or  more  applications. 
For  grass  I  would  put  on  the  pota.sh  and 
phosphoric  acid  at  one  time— the  Spring— 
and  part  of  the  nitrogen  with  it.  1  would 
put  the  rest  of  the  nitrogen  on  as  soon  as 
the  first  cutting  is  off.  For  orchard  fruit 
I  would  put  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
on  in  July  and  nitrate  of  soda  at  three 
different  times.  Some  of  my  neighbors 
cut  hay  very  late — this  year  in  August.  I 
like  to  cut  early  and  force  a  second  crop. 
In  former  years  we  have  burned  off  the 
meadows  early  in  Spring.  This  year  we 
let  quite  a  heavy  growth  of  dead  grass 
remain.  I  notice  that  where  it  was 
heaviest  we  had  the  best  yield.  Charlie 
claims  that  this  dead  growth  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  this  year’s  big  crop,  and 
I  think  he  is  right  for  two  reasons.  Last 
Fall  that  old  grass  shaded  the  soil,  and 
aided  the  formation  of  soluble  nitrogen. 
It  also  added  humus  or  vegetable  matter. 
This  Spring  it  acted  as  a  mulch,  and 
checked  evaporation  during  May  when  the 
grass  most  needed  it.  I  must  say  that  a 
mulch  shows  itself  on  my  farm  far  more 
clearly  than  cultivation.  For  some  reason 
the  Red-top  in  our  grass  seeding  has  made 
a  far  better  showing  than  the  Timothy. 
Our  best  meadows  were  about  as  red  as  a 
field  of  Crimson  clover  at  harve.-t.  Red- 
top  makes  fine  hay  to  feed,  but  Timothy 
is  better  to  sell. 

Fruit  Notes. — There  is  no  lack  of  early 
apples;  Astrachan,  Tetofsky  and  Yellow 
Transparent,  with  others  following.  Any 
one  of  these  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  long 
keepers.  Two  varieties  of  early  pears  were 
ready  for  cooking  by  July  4 — but  who 
wants  a  cooked  pear  of  low  quality  when 
apples  are  ripe?  Who  wants  a  low-quality 
pear  anyway?  Our  apricot  trees  are  alive 
with  fruit  this  year  for  the  first  time,  and 
the  Japan  plums  began  to  ripen  by  July 
18.  I  see  no  reason  why  Jersey  men  should 
should  ever  grow  the  apricot.  It  tastes 
too  much  like  sawdust  and  wax  to  suit 
me,  though,  like  the  Kieffer  pear,  it  makes 
fair  preserve.  Some  fruits  are  like  men 
in  the  fact  that  we  never  know  what  they 
are  made  of  until  we  get  them  into  hot 

water . Each  year  makes  me  a 

greater  admirer  of  the  Columbian  rasp¬ 
berry.  If  I  were  limited  to  one  variety  for 
home  use  I  would  pick  this  one.  It  makes 
a  tremendous  bush,  and  a  few  plants  in  a 
back  yard  well  cared  for  will  keep  a  small 
family  in  fruit.  With  us  it  has  a  long 
season  of  fruiting— longer  than  any  other 
bush  fruit  I  know  of.  I  often  smile  when 
people  see  this  raspberry  for  the  first  time. 
The  dirty,  musty  color  looks  like  mold  on 
the  berries,  and  I  have  seen  people  pass 
the  fruit  aside  thinking  it  was  spoiled. 
Get  such  people  to  taste  this  “spoiled” 
fruit,  however,  and  their  appetite  is 
spoiled  for  other  berries.  As  I  see  this 
strange  performance  go  on  time  after  time, 
I  am  forced  to  reflect  how  many  worthy 
things  of  life  we  reject  because  their  out¬ 
ward  appearance  belies  the  popular  stand¬ 
ard  of  what  ought  to  be  right.  This  old 
world  would  be  not  far  from  right  if  we 
could  make  people  get  down  into  things 
before  judging  them!  ....  The  trees 
planted  this  year  are  faiily  climbing  the 
air  now.  The  plant  lice  which  were  eat¬ 
ing  the  new  wood  all  through  June  have 
quit,  and  now  the  trees  are  shaking  them¬ 
selves  as  I  have  never  known  them  to  do 
in  July.  Of  200  apple  trees  planted  last 
Fall  on  the  Stringfellow  method  201  are 
now  alive.  One  has  sent  up  an  extra  stem. 

Farm  Notes.— The  cow  peas  are  lagging. 
The  man  who  judges  the  value  of  cow,  peas 
by  what  they  do  in  this  cold,  damp  weather 
will  put  them  down  as  loafers.  I  have 
never  seen  a  worse  July  for  cow  peas. 
They  dawdle  along  and  are  as  shy  of  put¬ 
ting  out  their  third  leaf  as  a  boy  is  to  pull 
off  his  clothes  for  an  ice-cold  bath.  Let 
them  alone,  though.  Once  let  the  hot 
weather  really  come,  and  how  they  will 
jump!  Don’t  measure  their  possibilities 
by  their  cool  weather  work!  ....  We 
grieved  a  little  over  the  failure  of  the  Al¬ 
falfa,  but  Nature  heals  most  wounds.  A 
crop  of  volunteer  Red  clover  sprang  up  all 
over  the  field,  and  gave  us  a  fair  cutting 
in  June.  Now  it  is  booming  again,  and 
looks  good  for  three  cuttings  in  all.  Where 
this  clover  came  from  is  a  problem  too 
deep  for  me . Our  first  ripe  toma¬ 

to  was  found  July  18— an  Early  Ruby.  This 
will  give  us  nearly  90  days  of  tomatoes, 
and  by  pulling  the  last  vines  before  a 
heavy  frost  we  can  keep  up  the  supply  for 
20  days  more.  If  one  is  prepared  to  take 
advantage  of  it  a  hot,  dry  May  will  force 

many  crops  to  an  early  maturity . 

The  cow  peas  have  been  so  slow  to  start 
that  the  Timothy  seed  put  in  with  them 
has  had  a  ^ood  chance.  I  believe  now  that 
1  shall  have  a  fair  catch  of  grass,  but  it 
will  not  be  safe  to  say  that  this  method 
of  seeding  can  be  recommended . 


We  are  raising  both  White  and  Brown 
lA'ghorns  this  Summer,  and  I  am  much 
interested  in  seeing  them  develop  side  by 
side.  A  young  Brown  rooster  appears  to 
be  about  75  per  cent  comb  and  tail  feath¬ 
ers.  The  only  thing  to  compare  him  with 
is  one  of  these  smart  young  fellows  who 
strut  about  and  try  to  convey  the  idea 
that  at  20  they  have  the  wisdom  and  ex¬ 
perience  that  one  must  live  45  years  to 
acquire.  The  Browns  have  the  advantage, 
for  their  mission  was  packed  away  in  the 
egg  with  them  while  the  young  human 
sprout  must  go  and  dig  his  out! 

Child  Notes.— I  have  spoken  of  the  little 
school  which  the  Madame  wants  to  start. 
It  is  not  going  yet  as  she  wants  it,  but  we 
have  a  couple  of  boarders  to  start  with. 
Before  the  Madame  took  these  girls  she 
wanted  several  things  well  understood. 
Those  who  come  here  are  not  only  expect¬ 
ed  to  obey  but  do  so.  Some  people  send 
their  children  away  for  others  to  care  for 
and  refuse  to  send  full  authority  with 
them.  Nothing  could  be  worse  for  the 
child  than  this  divided  authority.  None  of 
that  for  Hope  Farm!  Little  folks  who 
come  here  behave  themselves,  and  the 
Madame  sets  the  standard  of  behavior! 
They  eat  what  we  have  on  the  table  or  go 
without,  and  each  has  some  little  duty  to 
be  held  responsible  for.  Their  mothers 
are  asked  to  keep  their  fine  clothes  at 
home.  Our  own  children  run  about  bare¬ 
footed,  and  are  perfectly  happy  in  doing 
so.  A  child  should  be  taught  to  be  neat 
about  its  clothes,  but  the  whole  spirit  of 
Hope  Farm  is  opposed  to  the  “fine  feath¬ 
ers”  theory.  I  have  seen  all  I  care  to  of 
mothers  toiling  and  denying  themselves  in 
order  that  their  little  daughters  may  prink 
and  shine!  Youth  is  the  time  for  de¬ 
veloping  lung  and  heart  and  limb.  I  do  not 
care  for  the  polish  that  has  only  another 
polish  under  it.  Overalls  and  apron  make 
a  far  better  fowidation  for  character  than 
lace  and  milliner’s  goods. 

But  do  you  not  want  your  daughter  to 
have  small  hands  and  feet  and  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  nice  clothes? 

She  promises  to  be  a  larger  woman  than 
her  mother,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  her 
feet  and  hands  should  be  smaller!  If  my 
little  girl  takes  hold  of  her  share  of  the 
world’s  burden,  as  I  hope  she  will,  the  size 
of  her  feet  will  not  count.  As  for  dresses, 
L  see  no  reason  why  she  should  be  i 
dressed  than  her  mother,  and  I  could  tell 
some  strange  stories  of  what  that  lady  ha 
when  she  went  to  college!  h.  w.  c. 


CORN  HARVESTING 


Done— 
Faiiter, 
Kaaler, 
Cheaper 

by  nsinetheBADCRR  CORN  HARVESTER  than  by 
any  other  known  method.  Do  not  wait,  inveetlgate 
now!  Address  I.  Z.  UERRIAM,  Whitewater*  Wla. 


INCalNI 


Is  without  question  the  engffne  for  the  ferm 
or  country  residence.  Pumi)s  more  water 
j  than  any  ram  and  does  it  without  attention, 

I  Never  stops.  It  pumps  30 

f  ft,  higfh  for  every  foot  ot  fall. 

Sold  on  30  Days'  Trial. 
Send  for  free  catalogue. 
POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.« 

I  ti  llauf  York, 


WEBER  JR. 

Gasoline  Engines 

are  the  outgrowth  of  19  years  of 
engine  building.  Notapproached 
for  itrengtbt  safetTpaimpllolty  or  width 
of  duty.  Valuable  for  a  score  of  farm 
dotles.  Any  boy  can  run  them.  2)^  full  horse  power  at  less  than  6  eta. 
per  hour.  Tested  and  ready  for  action  upon  arrlTal.  Made  to  lit 
farmers*  needs.  Other  sixes  up  to  300  h,  p.  Write  for  free  catalopie. 
WEBER  GAS  &  GASOLINE  ENGINE  COMPANY. 
Box  aOBf  Kanaaa  City,  Mo. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES. 

Buy  direct  from  the  manufactur-' 
er.  The  simplest,  handiest  and 
cheapest  power  known.  Write 
to-day  for  our  free  catalogue. 

A  Canfield  Eng.  Woeka, 

Binghamton,  N*  Y* 


You  Can  Save 

Space,  Money  and  Time 

by  the  use  of  the 

Webster 

Vertical  Gasoline 

Engine. 


Coxtx  only  2  to  8o  per 
hour  to  run.  It  required 
but  little  floor  space. 
Handiest  little  engine  in  I 
the  world  for  cutting 
wood,  pumping  water. 

I  grinding  feed,  etc.  Anyone  cui  ope ralo  it.  S  actual 
(not  estimated)  b.  p.  Safe,  sure,  easy  running,  no  jolt* 
ing,  jamng,  getting  out  of  order.  Abeoluiely  simple, 
entirely  self-contained.  Our  catalog  describes  our  full 
line  ot  boritontal  and  verttcal  engines.  Sent  free,  t 

Webster  Mfg.  Co-  2011  W.  15th  St,,.  Chicago,  lit. 


BALES 


15  Tonis 
_ a  nav 


HAY 


Th.  0«m  FoU-Oirol.  balor,  Uchteit,  itmCMt,  ehMMM 
bM.r.  1<«1«  of  wrought  (Keel.  Omf.M  by  1  .r  1  h.tM.. 
BMm  10  to  U  ton.  .  d«y.  Sold  on  6  d.yi’  trlM.  O.tMoo- 
tt—.  Adi^ai  iSg».  KRTKI.  OO.,  ' 


Farm  Fruit. — There  is  a  good  deal  of 
hapliazard  about  the  fruit  business  on 
Cherry  Mount  Farm.  There  is  a  small 
block  of  Marlboro  (red)  raspberries  on 
the  place,  planted  now  less  than  10  years 
ago.  Four  years  ago  it  fruited  a  little  In 
the  Fall;  the  next  year  there  was  even 
more  Fall  fruit,  and  last  year  it  was  a 
total  wreck.  I  told  a  neighbor  that  he 
might  have  plants  for  a  patch  If  he  would 
plow  mine  into  shape  for  future  useful¬ 
ness.  He  did  so  with  the  result  that  the 
bushes  are  bearing  well  this  year.  The 
Anjou  is  the  greatest  bearer  of  any  pear 
on  the  farm,  rarely  missing  a  year.  It 
has  nearly  attained  full  size;  will  be  ready 
for  harvesting  by  the  first  of  August. 
When  these  pears  are  shipped  I  put  them 
into  eight-pound  baskets.  They  are  rather 
perishable  and  are  used  more  for  dessert 
than  for  cooking.  They  are  delicious  for 
the  table.  Blackcaps  are  reported  as 
scarce  in  our  nearby  markets.  They  were 
as  high  as  red  raspberries,  which  is  un¬ 
usual  here,  retailing  at  12  cents  per  quart. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  s.  a.  l. 


CHAMPION  Hnv  Balers 

If  Wanting  a  Hay  Press,  Address 

FAMOUS  MFQ.  CO.east  Chicago,  ind. 


WORK  ONE  HORSE 

others  for  other  farm  work. 


,  RED  RIPPER  HAY  PRESS. 

Bftlot  mftdeto  weigh  75  to  150  lbs.  u  desired.  Catalog  No.  442  willdem* 
o&strate  to  jou  that  the  Red  Ripper  ooets  less  than  other  bar  presses 
and  does  more  work.  Distributing  points,  Baltimore,  Memphis, Chxolxh- 
nmtl.  Addr...  SIKES  MFC.  CO..  H.lana,  Caorola. 


“ELI”  HAY  BALERS. 


Work  fastest,  bales  are  tightest  andshapeliest  Load 

oars  to  best  advantage.  Balers  that  endure»  Insure  safety  and  fhollitate 
work.  Steel  and  wood  frames,  horse  and  steam  powers.  £U  catalog  free. 

Collin.  Plow  Co.,  1111  H.mp.hiro  SI.,  Qplnoy,  III, 


lIFnii Rinir  fS 

mtUlailllUIV  W  They  Always  Satisfy 

No  matter  what  your  baling  needs  may  be,  there’s  a  Dederick 
ItiilinK  l*res.s  to  meet  them  to  the  utmost  sacisfaetton.  Herewith  is 


Dedetick^s  Columbian — 

THE  LATEST  BOX  BALINC  PRESS 


made,  which  has  many  advantages  no  other  bo.x 
I)re8S  possesses.  lu  construction,  adaption  of 
power,  economy  and  utility,  it  is  a  wonder. 
For  full  detailed  description,  price,  etc.,  of  this  , 
and  many  others,  send  for  our  free  ctitalogue—  S 
it  will  save  you  money— Send  to-day.  !; 

P.  K.  DEDERICK’S  SONS,  74Tlvoll  St 


CLIMAX  ENSILAGE  FODDER  CUTTERS 

CIJMAX  Cutters  are  the  latest  development  in  Ensilag  ? 
Machinery.  They  cut  and  deliver  the  silage  at  one 
operation.  They  require  less  power  to  operate  than 
any  other.  They  are  strong.  They  are  simple  In  con¬ 
struction  and  have  few  wearing  parts.  Repairs  bill  Is 
light.  Absolutely  guaranteed.  Cutting  device  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  best.  You  will  save  time,  trouble,  and  worry 
by  getting  the  CLIMAX.  Write  for  our  catalogue — It’s 
free. 

“The  Complete  Machine.” 
WARSAW-WILKINSON  CO,, 

WARSAW,  N.  Y. 


OOIM*T  BUY  GASOUNE  ENGINES  “TH  e“mASTER^WOR  KM  AN,’» 

»  iwo-cylinder  gasoline  engine,  superior  to  *11  one  cylinder  engines.  Costs  less  to  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  started ;  has  a  wider  sphere 
of  usefulness  Has  no  vibration;  can  be  mounted  on  any  light  wagon  as  a  portable.  Weighs  less  than  %  of  one-cylinder  engines.  Give  size  of  engine 
required.  Please  mention  this  paper.  Send  for  catalogue.  IS’HB  TWMFIi®  PUMP  CO.,  .Established  18&S.  Meagber  and  18th  Street,  CHICAGO. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  comjilaint  must 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street.  New  York. 
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Wiricn  is  of  greater  value  to  your  community — the 
circHis  or  the  farmers’  institute?  Is  not  the  institute 
worthy  of  as  much  advertising  as  the  circus?  You 
may  not  be  able  to  do  this  advertising  all  at  once,  but 
begin  now  with  the  largest  doses  you  can  get  to¬ 
gether,  and  keep  up  the  work. 

• 

We  call  attention  to  the  New  York  State  Fair, 
which  will  be  held  at  Syracuse  September  7-12.  We 
are  informed  that  the  exhibits  will  be  larger  than 
ever  this  year,  and  that  siecial  attractions  will  be 
offered  to  interest  visitors.  To  many  of  our  readers 
the  exhibits  at  a  fair  of  this  sort  make  an  old  story, 
but  there  is  no  better  place  to  meet  old  friends  and 
make  new  ones,  and  we  urge  all  who  can  possibly  do 
so  to  take  at  least  one  day  off  and  visit  the  Fair.  Of 
course  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  be  on  hand  as  usual. 

« 

“A  Woman  Farmer’s  Notes”  is  a  new  department 
which  begins  this  week.  Misis  Little  is  a  farmer  who 
has  spent  some  years  in  trying  to  find  the  stock  or  the 
crops  which  a  woman  can  care  for.  Her  experience 
will  be  valuable  to  women  who  have  been  left  with 
little  property  beside  the  old  farm.  There  are  many 
such,  and  moist  of  them  would  gladly  remain  on  the 
farm  if  they  could  feel  that  some  department  of  farm¬ 
ing  comes  within  the  measure  of  their  strength  and 
means.  We  encourage  such  women  to  ask  practical 
questions.  Misis  Little  will  answer  them  if  possible. 

* 

In  these  days  we  hear  much  about  agricultural  edu¬ 
cation — much  that  is  worthy  and  much  that  is  worth¬ 
less.  Our  scientific  friends  should  stop  from  time  to 
time  and  think  over  this  fact.  Their  facilities  for 
teaching  agriculture  have  been  developed  faster  than 
the  capacity  of  the  common  farmer  to  absorb  them. 
It  is  like  putting  new  wine  into  old  bottles  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  those  who  most  need  the  help  of  agri¬ 
cultural  science  require  a  simpler  method  of  instruc¬ 
tion  than  any  agricultural  college  has  yet  put  out. 
The  best  book  of  the  sort  we  have  yet  seen  is  the  bul¬ 
letin  just  issued  by  the  Minnesota  Station. 

* 

Daily  papers  have  given  facts  about  frauds  in  the 
contract  for  supplying  seeds  for  free  distribution. 
Some  of  them  infer  that  this  refiects  upon  the  Na¬ 
tional  Department  of  Agriculture.  There  is  absolute¬ 
ly  no  truth  in  such  an  inference.  The  Agricultural 
Department  is  as  clean  as  a  new  knife.  As  soon  as 
the  facts  were  known  the  contractor,  who  furnished 
the  seeds,  was  held  up  and  has  not  yet  been  paid  for 
the  unfulfilled  contract.  This  is  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  conduct  of  the  Postoffice  Department,  where 
fraud  and  theft  seem  to  have  flourished.  The  only 
argument  in  those  reported  seed  frauds  is  the  sound 
argument  against  any  Government  seed  distribution 
which  interferes  with  a  legitimate  business. 

* 

Dr.  Wheeler,  of  Rhode  Island,  says  that  five  years 
ago  he  visited  Germany,  and  was  shown  an  experi¬ 
ment  with  clover  seed.  The  seeds  were  put  in  water 
25  years  before.  Most  of  them  sprouted  the  first  year 
and  others  at  intervals.  A  few  days  before  his  visit 
a  seed  had  sprouted,  and  it  will  be  some  years  yet 
before  all  are  ready.  In  some  years  the  clover  seed 
has  a  thicker  covering  than  in  others,  and  it  is  like¬ 
ly  that  such  seeds  may  stay  in  the  soil  for  years  be- 
•  fore  sprouting.  We  refer  to  this  because  there  are 


still  many  good  farmers  who  say  that  coal  ashes,  lime 
or  manure  bring  clover  into  the  soil.  They  have  a 
piece  of  ground  on  which  no  clover  seed  has  been 
sown  for  years.  All  of  a  sudden,  when  they  least 
expect  it,  a  fair  stand  of  clover  starts  up.  Now  that 
clover  seed  did  not  come  to  the  soil  in  ashes  or  ferti¬ 
lizer  or  lime.  From  the  nature  of  these  substances 
that  would  be  impossible.  The  seed  was  already  in 
the  soil,  like  the  seeds  which  Dr.  Wheeler  found  in 
the  water,  waiting  the  opportunity  to  sprout  and 
grow.  This  ability  to  “lay  low”  and  wait  for  the  most 
favorable  time  is  not  as  much  a  patent  right  of  the 
clover  plant  as  is  the  ability  to  take  nitrogen  out  of 
the  air.  Weeds  are  capable  of  doing  the  same  thing. 
While  Clark,  the  grass  man,  with  his  plan  of  tossing 
up  the  weeds  to  the  sun  kills  millions  of  them  he  does 
not  destroy  all  the  seeds. 

Let  us  make  a  little  suggestion  to  some  of  our 
teachers  of  scientific  agriculture.  Employ  your  vaca¬ 
tion  so  as  to  be  of  greater  service  to  farmers!  Do  not 
go  to  Europe  or  study  at  some  great  university,  but 
go  out  and  work  as  hired  man  on  a  farm  where  the 
struggle  for  life  is  fierce,  and  where  your  higher  edu¬ 
cation  is  most  needed.  What  nonsense,  you  may  say, 
the  farmer  does  not  need  my  muscle  but  my  scientific 
research.  There  you  deceive  yourself!  A  large 
class  of  common  farmers  need  your  sympathy  as 
much  as  they  heed  your  science.  You  may  not  be 
conscious  of  it,  but  there  is  a  gulf  between  you  and 
some  of  these  same  common  farmers,  and  we  begin 
to  think  that  sweat  would  be  about  the  best  thing 
with  which  to  fill  it  Do  you  know  just  how  this 
common  farmer  lives?  Can  you  put  yourself  right  in 
his  place?  If  not,  can  you  not  see  that  you  are  mere¬ 
ly  making  signs,  to  him  and  not  taking  him  by  the 
hand? 

Rural  police  protection  is  becoming  a  serious  ques¬ 
tion  in  many  country  districts  rendered  accessible  to 
the  hoodlum  element  of  the  cities  by  trolley  lines  or 
steam  railways.  Nothing  portable  is  safe  from  these 
marauders,  who  are  disorderly  as  well  as  thievish. 
One  New  Jersey  community  suffering  the  depreda¬ 
tions  of  lawless  foreigners  is  reported  to  have  se¬ 
cured  peace  and  quiet  through  the  engagement  of  a 
cowboy  special  constable.  His  duty  is  to  patrol  the 
country  roads  on  horseback,  keeping  a  supervision 
over  suspicious  characters,  and  as  His  capability  in¬ 
spires  respect  he  has  an  excellent  influence.  We  have 
often  thought  that  a  body  of  men  like  the  Canadian 
mounted  police  would  be  of  great  value  in  our  isola¬ 
ted  rural  communities.  The  character  of  our  popula¬ 
tion  is  changing,  and  we  are  so  often  confronted,  not 
merely  by  petty  thieving,  but  by  horrifying  crimes  in 
country  districts  that  it  is  evident  such  protection  is 
needed  more  year  by  year. 

• 

If  evidence  were  needed  that  Prof.  Thomas  F.  Hunt 
who  succeeds  Prof.  Roberts  at  Cornell,  is  a  true  “hay¬ 
seed”  his  first  request  of  New  York  farmers  will 
settle  it: 

The  Cornell  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  desires  to 
secure  samples  of  ripened  heads  of  Timothy  from  as 
many  different  sources  as  possible.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  Experiment  Station  to  enter  upon  the  breeding  of 
Timothy  on  an  extended  scale.  It  invites  farmers  having 
good  fields  of  Timothy  to  send  heads  which  represent 
fairly  the  best  of  their  fields.  Freak  heads  or  heads  from 
plants  grown  under  unusual  conditions  are  not  wanted. 
Drop  half  a  dozen  heads,  more  or  less,  in  an  envelope, 
mark  thereon  plainly  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender, 
and  mail  to  Cornell  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y, 

This  is  an  excellent  idea,  and  we  hope  farmers  will 
respond  freely.  Last  year  New  York  State  headed  the 
list  in  hay  production  with  a  value  of  $6,718,743.  The 
hay  that  brings  cash  to  the  farm  is  Timothy.  We  all 
believe  in  improved  stock  and  we  breed  to  improve  it. 
Let  us  breed  grass  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  stock. 

• 

Prof.  Plumb,  on  page  559,  presents  a  discouraging 
picture  of  rural  conditions  in  the  abandoned  farm  sec¬ 
tion  of  western  New  England.  He  is  doubtless  right 
in  saying  that  much  of  this  land  should  be  given  back 
to  the  forest.  With  systematic  culture  of  forest  trees 
this  region  could  be  made  to  provide  an  abundant 
supply  of  timber.  Many  of  these  hillsides  are  well 
suited  to  apple  growing.  We  are  satisfied  that  with 
some  modification  of  the  Stringfellow  method  an  en¬ 
terprising  man  could  produce  fine  fruit  on  those  hills. 
With  this  method  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  a  fruit 
grower  to  live  in  that  dreary  solitude  through  the  en¬ 
tire  Winter.  Prof.  Plumb’s  ideas  are  as  level  as  his 
name  indicates  when  he  says  that  there  can  be  no  real 
success  in  farming  unless  the  true  spirit  of  agricul¬ 
ture  is  found  among  the  people.  Where  is  the  agri¬ 
cultural  Moses  who  will  lead  the  hill  people  out  of 
bondage?  Remember  this  however!  There  is  no 
place  in  the  world  to-day  that  offers  better  farm  op¬ 


portunity  in  proportion  to  the  price  charged  for  land 
than  among  these  New  England  hills!  The  man  who 
goes  there  for  a  home  will  need  a  stout  heart  and 

arm,  a  brave  and  devoted  wife  and  hopeful  children! 

* 

For  the  first  time  tnere  is  to  be  an  organized  and 
persistent  fight  against  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie 
Canal.  The  fight  comes  this  year  over  the  proposition 
to  spend  $101,000,000  of  the  State’s  money  in  deepen¬ 
ing  the  old  ditch.  'This  proposition  must  be  ratified 
by  the  people  before  the  money  can  be  paid,  and  a 
mighty  effort  will  be  made  to  defeat  it.  Former  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  canal  have  been  carried  without 
great  trouble,  as  little  organized  effort  was  made  to 
defeat  them.  This  year  it  is  different.  At  the 
Rochester  meeting  referred  t»  on  page  553,  a  good  or¬ 
ganization  was  started.  The  character  of  the  men 
who  head  it  will  ensure  a  thorough  and  earnest  cam¬ 
paign.  With  the  exception  of  those  who  live  in  the 
counties  close  to  Buffalo,  New  York  farmers  are  near¬ 
ly  unanimous  against  this  great  appropriation.  They 
have  the  best  of  reasons  for  opposing  it,  and  they  have 
the  votes  needed  to  defeat  it.  This  early  beginning 
means  business,  and  there  must  be  no  let-up  in  the 

fight  if  success  is  to  follow. 

* 

A  SCIENTIST  should  always  try  to  be  sensible.  We 
heard  one  criticising  a  farmer  for  not  cutting  his  hay 
early.  The  scientist  proved  by  his  figures  that  early- 
cut  hay  contains  more  nutriment  than  late-cut,  and 
this,  he  said,  settled  it  without  further  argument. 
The  farmer  had  an  argument,  too.  He  did  not  feed 
his  hay,  but  sold  it  to  a  livery  stable.  Now  horse 
feeders  prefer  late-cut  hay;  some  of  them  will  pay 
more  for  it.  They  do  not  care  so  much  for  the  food 
value  of  the  hay,  for  they  feed  grain  heavily.  The 
late-cut  hay  is  easier  to  handle  and  suits  the  horses. 
Besides  all  this,  the  late  cutting  was  an  advantage  to 
the  farmer,  since  it  enabled  him  to  put  off  haying 
until  his  other  crops  were  cleaned.  The  scientist  stuck 
to  his  argument  in  favor  of  early  cutting,  and  had  the 
farmer  been  feeding  the  hay  he  would  have  been 
right,  but  the  fact  that  he  was  selling  the  hay  made 
all  the  difference  in  the  world.  He  was  fully  justified 
in  giving  what  his  customer  called  for.  Was  it  his 
business  to  try  to  change  another  man’s  habits? 

• 

The  passing  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  removes  one  of  the 
great  figures  of  the  past  century — not  merely  a  figure 
in  the  world’s  history,  but  a  maker  of  it.  We  cannot 
consider  him  in  his  relation  to  Catholicism  alone,  for 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  his  personality  touched 
all  creeds.  Shorn  of  his  temporal  power  by  the  unifi¬ 
cation  of  Italy,  a  self-imposed  prisoner  within  the 
Vatican,  the  earthly  power  of  his  predecessors  was 
gone,  and  in  its  place  came  a  mental  or  spiritual  force 
immeasurably  greater.  This  is  best  shown  by  the 
world’s  attitude  toward  the  dying  Pontiff  during  the 
last  struggle  of  his  vigorous  will  against  the  coming 
of  the  shadow.  All  Christendom  watched  him  with 
sympathy  and  prayer,  and  even  those  of  widely  differ¬ 
ing  belief  looked  upon  the  dying  figure  in  the  Fisher¬ 
man’s  Chair  with  the  tender  touch  of  human  brother¬ 
hood.  The  world  does  move  to  a  broader  charity; 
sectional  hatred  and  religious  strife  must  surely  pass 
away.  There  is  no  more  forcible  example  of  this  than 
the  attitude  of  the  world’s  myriad  peoples  towards 
that  silent  figure  whose  austere  sweetness  has  so  long 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  Church. 

• 

BREVITIES. 

What  can  you  say  for  or  against  raw  muck? 

The  stranger  in  a  strange  land  is  prayed  for  or  upon! 

Wonderful — what  a  change  has  come  over  the  spirit 
of  grass  farmers! 

The  law  Is  supposed  to  help  the  weak— not  to  bolster 
up  the  strong. 

Can  anyone  tell  of  a  “weed  law”  which  really  knocks 
out  noxious  weeds? 

Reiad  Geo.  T.  Powell’s  interesting  article  on  the  use  of 
Crimson  clover— page  646. 

It  is  one  thing  to  take  nitrogen  out  of  the  air,  and 
quite  another  to  take  it  out  of  the  soil. 

Keep  on  casting  your  bread  upon  the  waters  and  feel 
confident  that  it  will  return  finally  as  dipped  toast. 

Is  it  true  that  as  a  man  grows  richer  in  worldly  goods 
he  grows  poorer  in  sympathy  and  spiritual  wealth?  Is 
a  man  who  can  fill  the  first  part  qualified  to  speak  of 
the  second? 

Golden  Bantam  sweet  corn  is  a  small  garden  variety 
comparatively  new.  Sown  April  24,  first  picking  was 
ready  July  18;  small,  but  delicious  in  quality.  It  seems 
well  suited  for  the  home  garden. 

According  to  the  estimate  of  President  Haines,  of  the 
Bergh  Society,  it  will  cost  $76,800  to  muzzle  the  dogs  of 
Greater  New  York  for  one  year.  To  muzzle  their  owners 
should  these  pets  be  treated  as  they  deserve  would  cost 
10  times  as  much. 

At  the  Rothamstead  (England)  Experiment  Station, 
conducted  for  so  many  years  by  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  and  Sir 
Henry  Gilbert,  one  field  is  carrying  its  sixtieth  successive 
wheat  crop,  while  the  permanent  grass  land  is  doing 
well,  after  the  same  treatment  for  48  years. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


domestic. — In  Pennsylvania,  41  persons  died  from 

lockjaw  as  the  result  of  celebrating  July  4 . A 

tornado  in  Illinois  July  17  killed  four  persons  at  Mendota 
and  four  more  at  Streator.  The  property  loss  through¬ 
out  the  district  was  heavy . July  21  robbers  took 

$50,000  in  gold  bullion  from  the  safe  of  the  C»nnors  Creek 

mine  at  Baker  City,  Ore . A  test  is  to  be  made 

in  the  United  States  Court,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  of  the 
legality  of  a  boycott  by  the  Owl  Drug  Company  of  San 
Francisco,  which  is  being  driven  to  the  wall  by  a  com¬ 
bine  of  wholesale  druggists.  This  company  had  cut  the 
price  of  proprietary  medicines,  and  the  wholesale  and 
retail  druggists  united  to  boycott  it.  The  company  now 
sues  65  druggists  for  $5,000  each  for  damages,  and,  if  it 
succeeds,  will  also  bring  criminal  suits.  The  complaint 
declares  that  all  the  wholesale  druggists  refuse  to  sell 
to  the  Owl  Company,  even  when  cash  is  tendered.  As 
the  articles  which  the  company  can’t  buy  are  manufac¬ 
tured  outside  of  California  and  imported  by  the  whole¬ 
salers,  the  complaint  is  made  that  the  monopoly  of  the 
drug  market  created  by  the  combine  is  a  conspiracy  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law . July  20  a 

bolt  of  lightning  preceding  a  furious  storm  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  New  York  City  struck  20  children  who  were 
playing  under  trees,  seriously  burning  nine  of  them.  One 
boy  had  every  vestige  of  clothing  tom  off  and  reduced 
to  fragments,  even  his  shoes  being  chopped  to  pieces. 

.  ...  A  rain,  wind  and  hall  storm  of  great  severity 
extended  over  sections  of  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  South 
Dakota,  July  21.  The  crop  damage  in  Rock  County,  Minn., 
Is  estimated  at  $1,000,000.  Bert  Felchester  was  killed  by 
lightning  near  Lake  Benton.  In  northwestern  Iowa  all 
crops  in  the  path  of  the  storm  were  destroyed  and  tele¬ 
graph  and  telephone  wires  laid  low.  At  Atlantic,  the 
court  house,  Methodist  church  and  other  buildings  were 
destroyed.  Though  the  storm  lasted  less  than  10  min¬ 
utes,  more  than  two  inches  of  rain  fell.  Sheep,  cows  and 
fowls  were  killed  by  the  hailstones,  and  every  trace  of 
vegetation  in  many  districts  was  destroyed.  Trees  were 
stripped  of  their  leaves  and  the  growing  corn  was  riddled 
by  the  hall.  The  same  day  a  terrific  hailstorm  did  much 
damage  to  property  in  Chicago . July  22  a  tor¬ 

nado  struck  Paterson,  N.  J.,  doing  great  damage  in  the 
district  untouched  by  previous  flood  and  fire.  Four  per¬ 
sons  were  killed  and  a  great  number  injured. 

ADMINISTRATION.— The  Russian  government  has 
emphatically  refused  either  to  receive  or  consider  the 
petition  of  American  citizens  concerning  the  Klshlneft 
massacre,  and  unless  the  President  should  direct  other¬ 
wise.  this  closes  the  Incident . Two  indictments 

have  been  found  by  a  Federal  grand  jury  against  G.  W. 
Beavers,  former  Superintendent  of  the  Bureau  of  Salaries 
and  Allowances  of  the  Postofflce  Department. 

PHILIPPINES.— The  Philippine  Commission  has  tabled 
both  the  opium  bills.  The  first  bill  provides  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  an  opium  monopoly  in  the  archipelago,  and  its 
sale  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  second  is  a  substitute. 
Introduced  by  the  commission,  making  the  importation  of 
opium  unlawful  except  by  pharmacists,  and  permitting 
the  sale  of  the  drug  on  a  phy.sician’s  certificate.  A  special 
commission  was  appointed  to  visit  the  Oriental  countries 
and  investigate  the  regulations  regarding  the  sale  of 
opium.  Afterward  all  the  records  will  be  sent  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  Governor  Taft  has  courageously  championed 
the  theory  of  regulation,  and  has  demonstrated  that  the 
monopoly  bill  meant  the  absolute  prohibition  of  the  drug 
to  the  eight  million  Filipinos  and  Moros,  and  an  effective 
regulation  for  the  one  hundred  thousand  Chinese  in  the 
archipelago,  more  stringent  than  the  English  regulations. 
He  declared  that  It  was  generally  known  that  the  opium 
habit  as  practiced  by  a  majority  of  the  Chinese  was  less 
pernicious  than  whisky  drinking,  and  mercilessly  exposed 
the  corrupt  combination  of  Chinese  dealers  who  were  cir¬ 
culating  falsely  signed  protests  and  raising  money  for 
the  defeat  of  a  legitimate  bill. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— A  serious  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  in  Chile,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  progress  of 
bubonic  plague  in  nearly  all  the  seaport  towns,  is  re¬ 
ported  to  the  State  Department  in  a  cable  message  re¬ 
ceived  from  United  States  Minister  Wilson,  at  Santiago, 
Chile.  Mr.  Wilson  says  that  the  plague,  which  it  was 
thought  was  confined  to  a  few  places.  Is  now  spreading 
to  nearly  all  ports.  The  alarm  In  Chile  is  so  great  that 
the  postal  service  is  disorganized,  and  Mr.  Wilson  adds 
that  only  one  American  mall  has  been  received  at  San¬ 
tiago  in  nine  weeks . Pope  Leo  XIII.,  the  vener¬ 

able  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  died  in  the 
Vatican,  Rome,  July  20.  He  was  one  of  the  great  figures 
of  the  past  century,  venerated  for  his  learning  and  piety, 
his  character  inspiring  reverence  from  people  of  all  creeds. 
Pope  Leo  was  born  in  Carplneto,  Italy,  in  1810,  the  family 
name  being  Peed.  When  eight  years  old  he  entered  the 
Jesuit  college  at  Viterbo  and  later  the  school  of  the 
Roman  college,  where  he  studied  physics  and  mathemat¬ 
ics.  He  next  took  up  the  study  of  theology,  which  he 
completed  in  the  Roman  university,  winning  high  honor 
in  his  classes.  In  1837  he  was  ordained  priest  and  was 
assigned  to  the  governorship  of  Benevento.  In  1843 
Father  Peed  was  made  titular  archbishop  of  Damletta, 
and  after  his  consecration  was  sent  as  nuncio,  on  a  dip¬ 
lomatic  mission  to  Belgium.  In  1846  Bishop  Peed  re¬ 
turned  as  archbishop  of  Perugia.  During  the  32  years  of 
administration  there  he  built  36  churches  and  restored 
and  enlarged  many  others.  In  1853  he  was  made  a  car¬ 
dinal  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  and  In  1878  he  succeeded  that 
Pontiff  as  the  ruling  head  of  the  Catholic  Church,  taking 
the  name  of  Leo,  after  Pope  Leo  XII.,  for  whom  he  had 
a  great  veneration.  In  the  affairs  of  the  American  branch 
of  the  church  Pope  Leo  always  took  the  deepest  Interest. 
Under  him  the  American  college  in  Rome,  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  Americans  to  the  priesthood,  and  the  Catholic  uni¬ 
versity  at  Washington  were  founded.  In  1893  he  com¬ 
pleted  the  work  of  raising  this  country  from  the  rank  of 
a  missionary  district  and  in  that  year  Mgrr.  Satolll  was 
made  apostolic  delegate  to  the  United  States.  Through¬ 
out  his  entire  life,  but  more  especially  during  his  ponti¬ 
fical  administration.  Pope  Leo  was  deeply  Interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  working  classes.  One  of  the  great 


events  in  his  reign  was  the  celebration  of  his  sacerdotal 
jubilee  In  1887.  It  afforded  a  striking  proof  of  the  large 
place  the  papacy  holds  in  the  world.  Prom  all  parts  of 
the  globe,  even  from  China,  Japan,  Persia  and  Morocco, 
deputations  pressed  to  the  Vatican,  bearing  gifts  to  the 
distinguished  Pontiff.  One  of  the  most  acceptable  of 
these  gifts  was  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  presented  by  President  Cleveland. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— More  than  200  Grangers  from  all 
parts  of  the  State,  as  well  as  legislators,  officers  of  boards 
of  trade  and  others,  met  in  convention  at  Rochester,  N. 
T.,  July  21,  to  oppose  the  building  of  the  1,000-ton  barge 
canal,  which,  it  is  estimated,  will  cost  $101,000,000.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  nine  was  named  to  perfect  a  permanent  organ¬ 
ization,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  condemning  the 
building  of  the  canal  by  the  State. 

A  field  day  with  spraying  machinery  In  the  potato  field 
was  arranged  by  the  Cornell  College  of  Agriculture  to 
be  held  on  the  farm  of  Charles  W.  Driggs,  at  Elba,  N. 
Y.,  July  30.  A  number  of  manufacturers  of  spraying  ma¬ 
chinery  were  present  prepared  to  exhibit  the  workings 
of  apparatus.  Short  talks  on  “Why  We  Spray,’’  and 
“Does  It  Pay  To  Spray?”  were  given  by  representatives 
of  the  College. 

The  butter  and  cheese  manufactured  in  the  State  of 
New  York  for  the  year  1902  was  as  follows:  New  York 
has  61  counties:  dairy  establishments  are  operated  in  52 
of  them. 


No.  of 

Lbs.  of 

Lbs.  of 

factories. 

butter. 

cheese. 

Butter  factories  .... 

.  448 

60,060,954 

Cheese  factories  ... 

. 1,010 

89,982,002 

Factories  making 

both 

butter  and  cheese. 

.  193 

6,117,251 

29,307,711 

Milk  stations  . 

.  539 

4,646,661 

4,668,303 

Condenseries  . 

.  18 

96,604 

639,280 

Total  . 

. . 2,208 

59,920,270 

124,497,296 

Increased  number  of  pounds  of  butter  over  1900. 

...20,736,595 

Decreased  number  of  pounds  of 

cheese  as  com- 

pared  with  1900.... 

...  2,061,376 

The  United  States  Census  of  1900  shows  that  the  total 
number  of  pounds  of  cheese  made  in  the  United  States 
was  298,344,654,  and  that  130,010,584  pounds  were  made  In 
New  York  State.  Prom  these  figures  it  would  Indicate 
that  New  York  State  made  approximately  one-half  of  the 
cheese  made  in  the  United  States. 


CROP  PROSPECTS, 

The  crop  situation  in  Yates  County  may  be  summarized 
approximately  as  follows:  Wheat  and  rye,  85  per  cent; 
oats,  90  per  cent;  corn,  40  to  50  per  cent,  and  potatoes  not 
much  better.  Hay  is  a  great  deal  better  than  expected, 
and  of  good  quality  where  secured  without  rain.  Beans 
a  large  acreage  but  much  damaged  by  rain  and  want  of 
cultivation.  Farmers  at  this  writing  are  very  blue,  as 
wheat  harvest  is  upon  us;  haying  half  done.  Corn,  pota¬ 
toes  and  beans  are  full  of  weeds  and  too  wet  to  cultivate. 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  e.  d.  o. 

We  are  having  at  time  of  writing  a  most  terrific 
thunder  shower,  whose  like  we  seldom  see.  The  weather 
man  said  we  were  to  have  fair  weather  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  so  I  started  the  mower  and  shook  out  some 
hay  I  mowed  on  Friday  previous;  got  in  two  loads  before 
the  rain.  This  has  been  a  peculiar  season;  early  Spring 
everything  looked  beautiful,  then  dry  and  nothing  would 
germinate;  hardly  a  piece  of  corn  in  town.  I  planted 
one  piece  of  sweet  corn  twice,  and  then  plowed  and 
sowed  to  buckwheat.  At  one  time  we  thought  there 
would  be  no  hay;  now  we  have  a  fair  crop  of  good  qual¬ 
ity.  Oats  are  good;  rye  poor.  It  is  almost  Impossible  to 
get  help  to  gather  the  crop.  Apples  are  slim;  some  or¬ 
chards  are  full;  most  of  them  thin.  Pears  none  to  speak 
of.  Last  year  this  time  I  was  through  with  haying;  now 
I  have  Just  begun.  We  had  Jonathan  apples  July  19  in 
fair  condition,  with  no  extra  care  to  keep  them,  and 
quite  a  few  Russets  and  Red  Astrachan.  l.  c.  r. 

Greene  Co.,  N,  Y. 

We  are  experiencing  a  very  peculiar  season,  weather 
conditions  of  all  kinds  out  of  the  ordinary,  but  a  fair 
crop  of  wheat  harvested;  hay  rather  better  than  expect¬ 
ed;  oats  promise  fair,  a  sparse  crop  of  fruit  among  farm¬ 
ers,  not  much  being  grown  commercially  here.  Field 
corn  is  variable,  mostly  backward.  We  are  harvesting 
a  crop  of  early  cabbage  which  was  kept  back  by  the 
drought,  and  the  rains  now  are  causing  some  to  burst 
Early  potatoes  are  rather  light  yield  but  good  prices. 
Our  farm  and  garden  operations  this  year  are  a  little 
like  the  weather;  some  rather  out  of  season,  and  the 
results  are  questionable  In  some  cases,  but  sure  to  be 
the  proper  thing  in  others.  We  have  potatoes  just  com¬ 
ing  up  (July  20);  are  still  planting  sweet  corn,  now  that 
we  have  rains  and  can  work  the  ground,  and  are  plant¬ 
ing  about  6,000  cauliflower,  which  we  find  does  best 
planted  late,  as  a  rule,  fertilized  heavy  and  cultivated 
well.  We  planted  860  pear  trees  about  June  20.  Predic¬ 
tions  were  that  they  would  not  grow,  but  they  are  prac¬ 
tically  all  growing  flnely.  These  were  a  surplus  lot  that 
came  late,  and,  in  fact,  we  could  not  plant  them  early, 
as  our  working  force  was  otherwise  busy.  Then  came 
the  drought  and  heat,  and  when  this  was  broken  we 
planted  the  trees,  having  kept  them  about  dormant  up 
to  that  time,  and  the  results  are  very  satisfactory. 

Wayne  Co..  O.  c.  w. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are  no  two  seasons  Just 
exactly  alike,  and  I  think  the  saying  must  be  true,  for 
in  many  respects  the  present  is  different  from  any  other 
season  I  ever  knew.  The  weather  was  so  dry  In  May 
and  Juno  that  much  of  the  land  intended  for  corn  and 
potatoes  still  remains  unplanted.  Many  fields  of  com 
were  planted  three  times,  and  now  the  stand  is  none  too 
good.  Oats  and  barley  came  up  very  unevenly.  We 
have  a  field  of  eight  acres  of  oats  that  was  sown  in  April 
and  the  grain  did  not  come  up  until  the  drought  was 
broken  in  June.  Since  the  rain  began  to  come  there  ha* 
been  lots  of  it,  and  it  has  done  a  world  of  good.  The 
wheat  and  hay  crops  will  be  fair  but  hardly  an  average. 
There  seems  to  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  most 
farmers  in  this  part  of  the  State  to  go  more  and  more 
into  the  milk  or  dairy  business,  and  that  means  more 


corn  and  clover  and  consequently  better  farming.  Wo 
certainly  have  got  to  do  something  to  make  more  money 
-if  we  are  to  make  the  barge  canal— and  bring  the  great 
West  in  close  competition  with  the  people  of  our  State 
in  the  production  and  shipment  of  its  grain  and  other 
products.  As  one  studies  this  great  canal  question  he 
finds  some  problems  that  are  hard  to  solve  and  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  harmonize.  Why  we  should  be  asked  to  vote  a 
tax  on  our  farms  that  will  last  fof'^years  with  little  or 
no  compensation  for  it,  while  on  the  other  hand  we  are 
denied  a  small  appropriation  for  Cornell  University,  is 
hard  to  understand.  There  have  not  been  Insects  of  any 
kind  to  injure  the  fruit  crop  in  any  way  In  this  vicinity 
that  I  am  aware  of.  In  a  somewhat  close  examination 
of  thousands  of  apple  and  other  trees  I  have  not  noticed 
but  two  apple-tree  worms’  nests  this  season.-  There  has 
been  none  of  the  plant  lice  on  any  of  the  fruit  trees. 
The  apple  crop  will  not  be  over  one-half  of  what  It  was 
last  season  in  our  county,  and  about  the  same  in  Wayne 
County.  There  have  been  several  fruit  buyers  along  with 
their  usual  story  of  big  crops  and  small  prices  for  the 
fruit.  There  bids  fair  to  be  a  good  crop  of  plums,  pears 
and  some  peaches.  The  berry  crop  is  fine,  both  in  yield 
and  quality.  m.  m. 

Port  Byron,  N.  Y.  . 


FARMERS  1/5.  CANAL  APPROPRIATfO  N. 

A  great  meeting  was  held  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  July  20, 
to  protest  against  the  scheme  for  spending  $100,000,000  or 
more  on  the  Erie  Canal.  It  was  largely  a  farmers’  meet 
ing— a  large  proportion  of  the  delegates  representing  the 
New  York  State  Grange.  The  sentiment  of  the  meeting 
was  practically  unanimous  against  the  canal  appropria¬ 
tion  and  the  following  resolutions  were  passed: 

Whereas.  The  electors  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  to 
be  called  upon  at  the  approaching  general  election,  to 
be  held  in  November  next  to  vote  upon  the  proposition 
for  the  expenditure  of  the  enormous  sum  of  $101,000,000 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  canal  system  of  the  Stale; 
and. 

Whereas,  Such  proposition,  if  approved  by  the  electors, 
will  result  in  the  immediate  creation  of  a  great  mortgage 
indebtedness  upon  all  taxable  property  within  the  State, 
and  the  ultimate  expenditure  of  sums  largely  in  excess 
of  the  original  estimate,  necessitating  the  collection  of 
a  sum  aggregating  many  millions  of  dollars  annually  for 
interest  and  sinking  fund  requirements  and  will  also  re¬ 
quire  the  annual  expenditure  of  further  great  sums  for 
the  maintenance  of  such  canal  system;  and. 

Whereas,  The  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
already  expended  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
making  surveys  for  a  ship  canal,  which  surveys  have 
never  been  completed;  and. 

Whereas,  It  Is  the  history  of  all  similar  propositions 
that  the  expenditure  by  the  State  government  of  large 
sums  of  money  for  canal  Improvements  invariably  results 
in  the  wasting  of  the  people’s  money  by  extravagant 
administration:  and. 

Whereas,  It  Is  believed  that  the  question  of  canal  im¬ 
provement  is  still  an  open  question  and  one  to  which  suf¬ 
ficient  consideration  has  not  been  thus  far  given  by  the 
people;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  tenor  of  this  eonvention  that 
the  Interests  of  the  State  will  be  best  conserved  if  the 
aforesaid  1,000-ton  barge  canal  proposition  is  disapproved 
by  the  people  at  the  polls,  and  that,  believing  as  we  do, 
that  our  commercial  and  industrial  interests  and  the  in¬ 
terests  Of  the  agriculturists  and  laboring  classes  of  the 
State  will  be  most  disadvantageously  affected  by  the 
approval  of  said  canal  proposition,  we  do  earnestly 
recommend  the  defeat  of  such  proposition;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  a  permanent  organization  be  effected  tc 
have  charge  of  and  carry  on  an  Intelligent,  aggres.sive 
and  persistent  campaign  against  the  proposition,  and  that 
the  chairman  of  the  convention  be  authorized  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  consist  of  one  member  from  each  county 
of  the  State  to  have  the  active  management  of  such  cam¬ 
paign. 

A  permanent  organization  was  effected  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers:  President,  James  Wood,  Westchester 
County;  vice-presidents,  J.  B.  Flagler,  Wm.  B.  Jones, 
Frank  Zollar,  H.  E.  Cook,  G.  J.  Wilber,  E.  B.  Norris 
and  A.  W.  Lltchard;  secretary,  John  M.  Ives. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 


letter  Indicates  the  popularity  of  Tuttle’s 

*2  for  which  please 

send  me  by  express  six  bottles  of  Elixir.  I  am  havin" 

on^a*^horiiTh*if  ^  think,  cured  a  splinl 

on  a  horse  that  has  been  lame  for  two  years — one  of  the 

w  ^'^ted  a  colt  that  had  a  very 

bad  sprain  of  the  ankle.  I  think  1  can  do  you  some 
good  here,  for  I  can  say  without  reserve  that  you  have 
one  of  the  best  remedies  I  have  ever  seen.” 


nr,Q  3utinui.aci.urea  oy  me  uoi- 

Itl-.  are  familiar  to  many  of  our 
readers.  They  are  the  result  of  many  years’  experience 
in  hay  press  manufacture.  A  feature  of  the  No^  1  con- 
two-horse  press  is  the  Immense  pressure 
applied  to  the  hay  for  the  power  used.  The  Elis  are 
inachlnes,  have  large  feed  opening! 
and  do  rapid  work.  Any  prospective  buyer  should  write 
the  manufacturers  for  full  information  and  prices. 

Much  good  ^  being  accomplished  by  the  Osgood  Scale 
Company,  E3  Central  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  They  have 
a  Department  of  Personal  Advice,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  place  free  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer  the 
best  general  information  on  farm  scales  of  all  kinds,  and 
advise  him  especially  as  to  his  particular  needs.  It  will 
pay  every  farmer  who  wants  to  know  all  there  is  to 
know,  to  send  his  name  and  address  to  them  with  par¬ 
ticulars  as  to  the  size  of  his  farm  and  the  nature  of  his 
products. 


The  Smalley  Blowers,  made  by  the  Smalley  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  are  built  with  safety 
fly  wheel  and  pulley,  just  the  same  as  when  carriers 
were  used.  The  driving  device  Is  new.  There  is  no  wasted 
power  and  belt  will  not  slip.  The  largest  size  machines 
will  easily  handle  10  tons  of  silage  in  an  hour,  cut  one- 
half  inch,  and  elevate  into  any  silo.  An  interesting  cat¬ 
alogue  telling  all  about  these  machines  and  full  line  of 
drag  and  circle  saws,  sweep  tread  powers,  etc.,  will  be 
sent  on  request  to  the  manufacturers. 
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^  ^  V  V  • 


Woman  and  Home  \ 


From  Day  to  Day 

A  lI^^T  M’-ISH. 


A.  A  4b 


When  I  am  dead,  my  dearest, 

Sing  no  sad  songs  for  me; 

Plant  thou  no  roses  at  my  head, 

Nor  shady  cypress  tree; 

Be  the  green  grass  above  me 
With  showers  and  dewdrops  wet; 

And  if  thou  wilt,  remember. 

And  if  thou  wilt,  forget. 

I  shall  not  see  the  shadows, 

1  shall  not  feel  the  rain; 

I  shall  not  hear  the  nightingale 
Sing  on,  as  if  in  pain; 

And  dreaming  through  the  twilight 
That  doth  not  rise  nor  set. 

Haply  I  may  remember. 

And  haply  may  forget. 

— Christina  Rossetti. 

* 

Straic  carvers  are  among  the  newer 
cutlery;  they  are  much  smaller  than  the 
ordinary  carving  sets,  the  knife  narrow 
and  pointed,  and  the  fork  with  two 
long  tines  rather  close  together.  Such 
a  set  with  sterling  silver  handles  costs 
about  $3. 

4c 

Nrw  milk  boilers  are  made  of  the 
brcwn  German  pottery,  lined  with 
white,  which  is  u'sed  for  many  cooking 
vessels.  In  shape  they  are  like  a  coffee¬ 
pot;  the  lid  sets  down  in  a  deep  flange, 
and  is  perforated  by  several  small  holes 
surrounding  a  central  chimney.  This, 
it  is  claimed,  prevents  the  milk  from 
boiling  over.  These  boilers  cost  from 
75  cents  to  $2,  according  to  size. 

* 

A  READER  in  New  York  make.s  the 
following  request: 

Will  you  ask  your  readers  to  furnish  a 
good  recipe  for  sweet  cucumber  pickles? 
1  mean  the  small  green  cucumbers— not 
ripe  ones. 

We  have  no  doubt  some  good  house¬ 
keeper  can  give  a  satisfactory  recipe  of 
this  character.  At  this  season  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  Winter  stock  of  pickles  or 
preserves  will  be  found  very  welcome. 

* 

The  city  stores  now  offer  18-inch  em¬ 
broidery  for  corset  covers.  It  is  fine 
nainsook,  having  an  edge  four  to  six 
inches  deep  of  needlework  and  lace  in¬ 
sertion.  It  is  made  into  the  garment 
without  under-arm  seams,  like  the 
handkerchief  model,  being  cut  out  a  lit¬ 
tle  for  armholes,  the  sleeve  being 
formed  by  a  strap  of  insertion  and  lace, 
and  the  lower  edge  fitted  to  the  waist 
by  a  band. 

* 

A  FRIEND  in  Nebraska  asks  us  to  re¬ 
peat  the  recipe  for  cider  jelly  pie,  print¬ 
ed  last  year.  She  says  that  she  tested  it, 
and  found  it  excellent.  This  recipe  calls 
for  a  half  pint  of  boiled  cider,  a  cupful 
of  brown  sugar,  a  cupful  of  boiling 
water  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  corn¬ 
starch.  Stir  the  cornstarch  into  tne 
cider,  add  the  other  ingredients,  and 
cook  for  10  minutes.  Fill  into  a  pastry- 
lined  pie  tin  and  cover  with  an  upper 
crust. 

* 

Green  peppers  are  always  an  appe¬ 
tising  addition  to  the  Summer  table, 
adding  zest  to  commonplace  dishes.  We 
try  to  grow  the  so-called  sweet  peppers, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  mild  in  flavor, 
but  one  is  never  quite  sure  of  this,  even 
when  the  pungent  seeds  are  avoided. 
Fried  green  peppers  are  very  nice  to 
serve  with  hash  or  steak.  We  consider 
tomato  soup  very  greatly  improved  by 
a  few  slices  of  green  pepper.  If  the 
pepper  proves  to  be  a  hot  one,  a  little 
may  be  put  in  the  salad  bowl  with  let¬ 
tuce,  tomatoes  or  cucumbers,  but  put 
aside  when  serving,  the  salad  receiv¬ 
ing  sufficient  flavor  from  its  vicinity. 
Sometimes  the  mildest  of  peppers  as  to 
outward  seeming  proves  rather  decep¬ 
tive.  like  those  little  capsicums  used  in 


South  America,  which,  if  cut  and  rubbed 
on  one  spot  of  the  plate,  and  then 
thrown  away,  impart  a  fiery  flavor  to 
everything  served  upon  the  platter  they 
have  touched. 

* 

A  SEWING  machine  that  weighs  but  30 
ounces  sounds  like  a  toy,  but  it  is  a 
very  practical  appliance,  doing  good 
work  in  all  materials.  It  is,  of  course, 
a  hand  sewing  machine,  the  wheel  being 
turned  by  a  crank,  and  is  screwed  by  a 
clamp  to  the  edge  of  a  bench  or  table. 
It  is  a  chain-stitch  machine,  and  is 
fully  as  efficient  as  larger  ones  of  the 
same  class.  Its  special  value  is  for 
women  who  are  hoarding,  or  for  girls 
away  at  school  or  college,  as  it  may  be 
stored  in  a  trunk  or  suit  case.  It  also 
possesses  undeniable  value  for  a  woman 
who  is  physically  unfit  lo  run  a  foot- 
power  machine.  The  style  called  the 
“Little  Comfort”  costs  $3.50,  and  is 
handsomely  finished  in  nickel. 

4t 

Here  is  a  Virginia  recipe  for  succo¬ 
tash,  which  differs  somewhat  from  the 
New  England  style.  It  calls  for  half  a 
dozen  slices  of  fat  salt  pork,  which 
should  be  fried  to  a  crisp  brown  in  the 


kettle  in  which  the  succotash  is  to  be 
made.  Chop  a  large  onion  and  cook  in 
the  pork  two  minutes.  Have  ready  six 
or  eight  large  tomatoes,  scalded,  skinned 
and  sliced,  and  cook  five  minutes  with 
the  pork  and  onion,  tlien  add  one  pint 
of  water,  one  pint  of  chopped  okra,  one- 
half  pint  of  butter  beans  and  one  pint 
of  tender  corn  cut  from  the  cob.  Sea¬ 
son  with  (salt  and  pepper,  and  when 
thoroughly  cooked  into  a  thick  soup  re¬ 
move  the  slices  of  pork  and  serve  with 
cooked  rice,  or  corn  muffins. 


Canning  Green  Corn. 

An  old  friend  in  Massachusetts  gives 
the  following  recipe  for  canning  corn. 
Gather  the  corn  while  tender  and  juicy; 
husk,  cut  off  one-half  the  depth  of  the 
kernel,  and  scrape  out  the  rest.  Fill 
the  cans,  prepared  as  for  fruit,  packing 
the  corn  down  very  solid  in  the  can  with 
a  potato  masher.  If  the  corn  is  as  juicy 
as  it  should  be,  there  will  be  no  need 
of  adding  water,  but  if  there  are  cavities 
where  the  corn  is  not  pressed  together 
put  in  cold  water  enough  to  fill  them. 
Put  the  cover  on,  not  screwing  tight, 
and  place  the  cans  in  a  boiler  of  cold 
water,  having  placed  in  the  bottom  a 
few  cornstalks,  with  husks  on  top  of 
them,  to  stand  the  cans  on.  The  water, 
which  should  not  come  to  the  top  of  the 
can,  should  be  brought  to  a  boil,  and 
then  boil  slowly  without  ceasing  for 
three  hours.  When  done,  the  cans 
should  be  lifted,  one  at  a  time,  from  the 
boiling  water  and  immediately  sealed. 
The  rubber  ring  must  always  be  put 


on  the  can  before  it  is  set  to  boil,  and 
the  lid  must  be  screwed  down  after 
cooking  without  being  removed  from 
the  can.  The  rubber  and  top  of  jar 
.must  be  free  from  iiarticles  of  corn 
before  boiling.  The  water  must  be  kept 
boiling  until  the  last  can  of  corn  is  re¬ 
moved  from  it.  As  soon  as  screwed  up, 
stand  the  can  upon  its  top,  and  leave  it 
thus  until  cold.  If  the  can  leaks  when 
turned  over,  screw  tighter,  but  if  this 
does  not  stop  the  leak,  do  not  try  to 
keep  that  can.  When  quite  cold,  turn 
the  can  over,  wash  off,  and  put  away  in 
a  cool,  dark  place.  Rules  to  remember 
are:  Do  not  wet  the  corn,  nor  use  it 
when  wet  from  rain  or  dew;  pack  solid; 
use  new  rubbers  only;  see  that  rubber 
and  top  are  free  from  particles  of  corn; 
boil  for  three  hours;  never  remove  cover 
after  boiling;  screw  down  tightly,  turn 
bottom  up,  and  leave  until  cool;  never 
lift  can  by  the  top  after  it  is  sealed;  put 
away  in  a  cool,  dark  place;  never  put 
any  seasoning  in  corn  when  canning. 
The  results  of  this  process  have  been 
excellent. 


A  Nebraska  Sod  Church. 

The  sod  farmhouse  shown  on  page 
506  is  duplicated  by  a  sod  church.  Fig. 
207.  The  little  structure  stands  alone  on 
the  limitless  prairie,  as  witness  to  a 
religious  faith  that  toil  and  hardship 
cannot  subdue.  Many  a  city  pastor,  who 
can  count  his  hundreds  of  well-dressed 
listeners  every  Sunday,  has  less  reason 


to  feel  proud  of  his  congregation  than 
the  man  who  stands  against  the  little 
sod  church  with  his  faithful  followers 
about  him.  Many  who  speak  admiringly 
of  missionary  work  in  foreign  fields  lose 
sight  of  the  self-denying  heroism  de¬ 
manded  of  religious  workers  in  some 
sections  of  our  own  country.  The  little 
sod  church  is  not  more  modest  in  ap¬ 
pearance  than  a  number  of  other  edi¬ 
fices  of  similar  character,  scattered  over 
this  continent  We  heard  once  of  a 
Canadian  missionary  up  in  the  frozen 
North,  about  Hudson  Bay,  who  com¬ 
plained  to  his  bishop  that  he  no  longer 
had  a  church,  because  the  dogs  had 
eaten  dt!  It  appeared  that  his  head- 
qi7arters  being  in  a  timberless  region, 
he  had  built  a  tiny  church  of  skins, 
stretched  over  whalebone,  and  during  a 
long  and  severe  Winter,  when  both  men 
and  animals  suffered  from  scant  food, 
the  starving  dogs  had  eaten  the  church, 
in  default  of  other  provender. 


The  coffee  habit  is  quickly  over¬ 
come  by  those  who  let  Grain-O 
take  its  place.  If  properly  made 
it  tastes  like  the  best  of  coffee.  N  o 
grain  coffee  compares  with  it  in 
flavor  or  healthfulness. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocer!  everywhere ;  16c.  and  26c.  per  package. 


A  NEBRASKA  SOD  CHURCH.  Fig.  207. 


Whexn  you  write  aclverti.sers  mention  The 
R  N.-y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
‘‘a .square deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


THe“l900”  FAMILY 
VYASHER  FREE. 


Greatest  Invention  of  the  Age. 
Laborand  Expense  of  Wash¬ 
ing  Clothes  Cut  in  Two. 

No  More  Stooping,  Rubbingor  Boiling 
of  Clothes. 

Every  Household  Needs  One. 


THE  “  1900  ”  BALL-BEARING  FAMILY 
WASHER  SENT  FREE 

to  anyone  answering  this  advertisement,  without  de¬ 
posit,  or  advance  payment  of  any  kind,  freight  paid, 
on  ;-.0  days’  trial.  The  1900  'Ball-Bearing  Washer  is 
unquestionably  the  greatest  labor  saving  machine 
overlnvcntcd  forfamilyuse.  Entirely  new  prin¬ 
ciple.  It  Is  simplicity  itself.  There  are  no  wheels, 
paddles,  rockers,  cranks  or  complicated  machinery. 
It  revolves  on  bicycle  ball-bearings,  making  it  by 
far  the  easiest  running  washer  on  the  market.  No 
strength  required,  achild  can  operate  it. 

No  more  stooping,  rubbing,  boiling  of  clothes.  Hot 
wutiT  mid  soap  all  that  is  needed.  It  will  wash  large 
gujintitles  of  clothes  (no  matter  how  soiled)  per¬ 
fectly  clean  iu  6  niinates.  Impossible  to  Injure 
the  most  delicate  fabrics. 


l.">  MACHIXEFUE.S  IX  4  HOURS. 

Chicaoo,  July  13. 1900. 

East  week  I  started  to  wash  with  your  1900  Bali 
Bearing  Washer.  A  neighbor  saw  me  wash  niy  lilllc 
boys’  waists  (which  were  terrl!?ly  dirty)  and  we  were 
both  surprised  to  see  there  was  not  a  spot  left.  On 
.Monday  we  did  a  big  wash  of  15  machinesfiill  and 
the  work  was  done  in  4  hours.  It  is  the  best  machine 
I  ever  saw  (and  1  have  tried  many.)  It  works  so  easy 
that  my  little  boy  can  run  it. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Ckntxku, 

(siO  Diversey  Boulevard. 

WASHING  E.4SY  AT  81  TEAKS  OI.I). 

WnEKl.Elt.  8.  Dak.,  Aug.  30,  '99. 

I  am  more  than  pleased  with  the  1900  washer. 
Last  week  my  mother,  an  old  lady  81  years  helped 
me  do  my  washing.  She  sat  on  a  chair  and  did  a 
large ‘2  weeks  wash  witli  ease,  and  as  she  said,  witli- 
out  even  perspiring  and  it  was  90  in  the  shade. 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Reynolds. 

NO  LONGER  I’KE.HT)ICHO. 

North  IIitdson.  Wis  .  .Tan.  27, 19C!. 

Enclosed  please  Hnd  F.  O.  order.  My  wife  is  very 
much  pleased  wltli  tlie  washer.  This  speaks  vol¬ 
umes  tor  it,  owing  to  her  being  prrjiidicetl  ugaln.st 
all  washers.  AH  who  have  seen  it  think  it  the  bust 
aiKl  easiest  washing  macliine  they  have  ever  seen. 

WlLLI.V.V.S. 

Write  at  once  for  eat.a’ogue  and  full 
particulars. 

“1900”  WASHER  CO., 

1431’  State  Street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Reference:  First  National  Bank,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 


WRtIVGERS 

as  they  should  be  are  Illustrated  in  the  fine  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  AMERICAN  WRINGER  CO., 

99  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 
Write  them  before  you  buy. 


RUB  ON 

‘PainkiUeY 

anc^b^RheumatijiidyjoDe^ 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines. 

Organize  an  exchange  in  your 
community.  Full  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 

162  8t.  Clair  Street, 

C-  N.  301.  CUEVEUAND,  O. 


Produces 
beautilul 
effec  ts  on 


ALABASTINE 

walls  and  ceilings:  never  rubs  or  scales;  easy 
to  apply;  mix  with  cold  water.  Better  tliau 
glue  IcalBoinines,  or  poisonous  wall  paper. 
Free  services  of  our  artists  in  making  color 
plans,  also  card  of  dainty  tints. 

Alabastine  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 
and  1 05  Water  Street,  New  York  City. 
Mention  this  paper. 

Any  one  can  brush  It  on ;  no  one  esn  rnb  It  off. 


A  Little  Gold  Mine  for  Women 

The  U.S.  Cook-Stove  Fruit-Drier 
Dries  all  kindsof  Fruits,  Berries,  Cher¬ 
ries,  Corn,  Vegetables,  etc.  It  takes 
no  extra  fire.  Always  ready  for  use, 
wiU  last  a  lifetime.  It  works  while 
you  cook.  Write  for  circulars  and 
special  terms  to  agents.  Price,  So- 
B.  B.  Fahkney,  B.120,  Waynesboro, Pa 


Clothes  Repaired 

WITHOUT  NEEDLE  OR  THREAD  BY 

“Yankee”  Mending  Tissue 

Needed  In  every  house;  easy  to  use;  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  Sample  package,  15  cents.  Agents  wanted. 
CONNECTICUT  RUBBER  CO.,  Hartford, Conn. 
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Suggestions  for  Pickles. 

Pickles  Without  Cooking. — One  cup¬ 
ful  of  sugar,  one  cupful  salt,  one  gooil- 
si/.ed  root  of  horseradish,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  alum,  one  tablespoonful  white 
mustard  seed,  one  gallon  vinegar,  mixed 
spice  to  taste.  Boil  the  above  ingredi¬ 
ents.  Then  allow  the  prepared  vine¬ 
gar  to  become  cold  before  putting  in 
the  cucumbers.  Use  the  smallest  pickles, 
as  the  large  ones  do  not  always  become 
thoroughly  pickled,  but  for  the  small 
ones  this  way  of  preparing  them  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  Crisp,  plump  and  tender,  when 
once  put  up  by  this  easy  method,  you 
will  never  again  resort  to  the  old  ways 
of  making  cucumber  pickles. 

Sweet  Tomato  Pickle. — Cut  your  to¬ 
matoes  ill  quite  thick  slices,  put  in  a 
crock  with  salt  sprinkled  plentifully 
between  each  layer.  Let  them  stand  for 
24  hours.  Then  drain  and  cook  in  weak 
vinegar  until  tender.  Drain  carefully, 
and  put  in  crocks  or  cans;  then  cover 
with  a  spiced  vinegar  well  sweetened. 
The  woman  who  is  famous  for  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  her  sweet  tomato  pickle, 
writes  me  that  this  pickle  will  keep  for 
years,  as  she  has  proven.  When  fruit 
is  scarce,  her  family  relish  these  sweet¬ 
ened  green  tomatoes,  with  their  pleas¬ 
ant,  tart  flavor,  as  a  supper  dish.  She 
sends  me  her  recipe  for  chopped  tomato 
iflckle.  Use  equal  amounts  of  green 
tomatoes  and  cabbage;  chop  fine.  Ar¬ 
range  in  a  crock  in  layers,  with  salt 
sprinkled  between.  Let  stand  for  24 
hours,  then  treat  the  same  as  the  sweet 
tomato  pickle. 

Sliced  Mustard  Pickles. — One  dozen 
large  cucumbers  sliced,  two  dozen  very 
small  cucumbers,  one  quart  of  small 
onions,  one  large  cauliflower,  steamed 
slightly.  Soak  all  these  ingredients  in 
cold  brine  over  night.  Paste  for  the 
pickles  is  made  as  follows:  One-half 
pound  of  ground  yellow  mustard,  on> 
teacupful  of  flour,  one  teacupful  of 
sugar,  one-half  ounce  of  turmeric.  Rub 
the  above  ingredients  together  with 
a  little  vinegar  until  smooth.  Then  add 
three  quarts  of  vinegar,  letting  it  scald 
until  a  thick  paste.  Next  add  one-half 
ounce  of  celery  seed,  and  pour  the  hot 
paste  over  the  pickles,  put  in  cans  and 
sc.al. 

Nearly  all  vegetables  can  be  pickled. 
The  best  pickles  are  made  from  fresh, 
tender  vegetables.  Use  the  best  cider 
vinegar.  Alum  makes  a  crisp  pickle. 
Blend  spices  carefully,  and  do  not  use 
loo  plentifully.  Keep  in  a  cool,  dark 
place  in  stone  jars  or  glass  cans.  One’ 
woman  of  my  acquaintance  uses  paper 
hags  for  keeping  the  light  from  her 
cans.  A  piece  of  horseradish  in  the 
vinegar  prevents  mold. 

IIKLEX  C.  ANDREWS. 

Potted  Pigeons.— Place  six  cleaned 
birds  in  a  deep  kettle  with  one  pint  of 
vinegar  and  three  onions,  halved;  let 
stand  over  night,  then  throw  the  vinegar 
and  onions  away.  Brown  six  slices  of 
pork  and  two  onions,  sliced;  place  in  the 
kettle  with  the  pigeons;  add  one  pint  of 
hot  water,  salt  and  pepper;  cover  and 
simmer  about  two  hours;  serve  the  pig¬ 
eons  on  a  hot  dish  about  a  mound  of 
parsley;  strain  the  liquor,  thicken,  and 
pass  in  a  gravy  boat. 

Potato  Chowder. — Pare  and  cut  in 
blocks  enough  potatoes  to  make  two 
quarts.  Peel  and  chop  two  good-sized 
onions,  half  a  cupful  of  celery,  or  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  parsley.  Put  in  bot¬ 
tom  of  kettle  a  layer  of  potatoes,  a 
sprinkling  of  onion  and  celery,  a  dusting 
01  pepper  and  salt,  and  so  continue  un¬ 
til  materials  are  used.  Add  a  pint  of 
water,  cover  and  cook  slowdy  until  pota¬ 
toes  are  done.  Rub  together  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  butter  and  two  of  flour.  Add 
a  pint  of  boiling  milk;  stir  until  boiling; 
season  with  a  level  teaspoonful  of  salt 
and  a  dash  of  pepper.  Pour  this  over  the 
chowder  and  heat  thoroughly. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  simple  boy’s  blouse  shown  '.;on- 
si'sts  of  fronts  and  back,  and  is  shaped 
by  means  of  shoulder  and  under-arm 
seams.  The  front  is  finished  with  a  box 
pleat,  through  the  center  of  which  the 
closing  is  made  by  means  of  buttons 
and  buttonholes.  At  the  neck  is  a  necK- 
band,  and  to  this  the  collar  is  attached 
by  means  of  studs.  The  sleeves  are  in 
shirt  style  with  attached  cuffs.  The 


4451  Boy’s  Blouse,  4  to  12  yrs. 


quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  (8  years)  is  2  yards  27 
inches  wide,  or  1%  yards  32  inches  wide. 
The  pattern  4451  is  cut  in  sizes  for  boys 
4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years  of  age,  price  10 
cents  from  this  office. 

Handkerchief  corset  covers  are  a 
present  fancy.  For  this  very  pretty  one 
were  selected  handkerchiefs  with 
hemmed  edges  within  which  is  a  border 
of  embroidery.  The  trimmings  are  in¬ 
sertion  and  edging  of  Valenciennes  lace, 
and  the  neck  and  waist  are  drawn  up 
by  means  of  beading,  through  which 
ribbon  is  run.  To  the  lower  edge  is  at¬ 
tached  a  basque  portion,  which  serves  to 
keep  the  garment  from  slipping  up.  The 
waist  is  made  irom  two  handkerchiefs, 
one  of  which  is  cut  in  halves,  the  other 
in  one  half  and  two  quarters.  These 
various  pieces  are  joined,  as  indicated, 
by  means  of  insertion,  and  are  finished 
at  the  upper  edge  with  insertion  and 
frills  of  lace,  held  together  by  the  bead¬ 
ing.  To  the  lower  edge  is  attached  a 
belt  of  wider  beading,  and  to  it  are 
sewn  the  basque  portions.  When  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  are  not  considered  desirable, 
the  design  can  be  utilized  for  plain  ma¬ 
terial,  the  insertion  being  applied  over 
it  on  the  indicated  lines  and  the  ma¬ 
terial  beneath  cut  away.  The  quantity 


4453  nandkerchief  Corset  Cover, 
32  to  36  bust. 


of  material  required  for  the  medium  size 
is  two  handkerchiefs  11%  inches  square, 
with  %  yards  of  plain  material  for  the 
basque  portion,  or  1  yard  21  inches' 
wide,  or  %  yard  36  inches  wide,  with 
3%  yards  of  insertion  1%  inch  wide, 
1%  yards  of  narrow  beading,  3%  yards 
of  lace  edging  and  %  yard  of  wide 
beading,  to  trim  as  illustrated.  The  pat¬ 
tern,  4453,  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34  and 
36-inch  bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 

Whosoever  is  in  a  hurry,  shows  that 
the  thing  that  he  is  about  to  do  is  too 
big  for  him.  Haste  and  Hurry  are  very 
different  things.— Lord  Chesterfield. 


New  Uses  for  an  Old  Shirt  Waist. — 
As  you  look  over  your  old  stock  of  white 
shirt  waists  you  will  find  some  of  the 
pretty  tucked  and  embroidered  fronts 
which  may  be  easily  made  into  pretty 
corset  covers,  now  that  the  full-fronted 
corset  cover  is  found  the  proper  thing  to 
set  out  the  outside  waist  properly.  The 
sleeves  are  the  first  thing  to  give  out  or 
go  out  of  style  to  a  shirt  waist.  These 
may  be  cut  out,  the  collar  band  cut  off, 
and  the  neck  cut  low  if  desired.  Then 
face  both  neck  and  arm’s  eye  with  a 
narrow  facing  of  lawn,  and  trim  with 
narrow  lace  edge.  Run  a  tape  in  the 
lower  part  of  waist  to  fasten  it  at  the 
waist  line,  and  the  thing  is  done. 

AJ.ICE  E.  FINNEY. 

No  MAN  ever  lived  a  right  life  who  had 
not  been  chastened  by  a  woman’s  love, 
strengthened  by  her  courage,  and  guid¬ 
ed  by  her  discretion — John  Ruskin. 


The  World’s  Original  and  Largest  Department  Store. 

This  structure,  200x400  feet,  has  11  floors,  an  aggre- 
pnte  floor  space  exceeillng  m  acres,  the  largest  build¬ 
ing  In  the  world  devoted  to  retailing.  Five  thousand 
employees  are  required  to  conduct  our  business,  di¬ 
vided  into  slxty-flve  departments.  Books,  Ciii.va, 
Cut  Glass,  Clothino,  Cloaks,  Ciajcks,  Cokskts, 
COSTUMK.S,  Carpets,  Cigars,  Cuffs  and  Coi.lahs, 
CAxnv,  Dress  Goods,  Drugs,  Furs,  Furniture, 
Groceries,  Gloves,  Hosierv,  Handkerchiefs 
Hats,  Har.vess,  House  Furnishings,  Jewelry, 
Laces,  Einen.s.  Linings.  Machines,  Metal 
Goods,  .Millinery,  Musical  Goods,  Notions, 
Neckwear,  Optical  Goons,  Pictures,  Photo¬ 
graph  Goods,  Ribbons,  Rugs,  Silverware 
Shirts,  Silks,  Suits,  Shoes,  Stationery,  Sport¬ 
ing  Goons,  Toys,  Tri.m.mings,  Toilet  Articles, 
Underwear,  Umbrellas,  Upholstering 
Watches.  Waists,  wrappers.  White  Goons. 

Send  for  our  Booklet  “Golden  Opportunities 
FOR  Money  Savers,”  mailed  free.l3« pages  of  desi  rip- 
tions,  illustrations  and  quotations  of  Seasonable  Mer¬ 
chandise  at  Matchless  MaCY  prices.  WitiTE  for  it 
Now;  It  gives  you  an  Insight  into  the  wonderful 
economies  of  the  largest  store  in  the  Woi-ld. 

T.  MACY  &  CO., 

Established  1858.  New  York  City. 


BIG  PAYING  BUSINESS 

Write  for  names  of  hundreds  of  delighted 
customers.  Make  $80  to  $&0 
weekly.  Do  business  at  home 
or  traveling,  all  or  spare  time, 

selling  Gray  outfits  and  doing  _ 

genuine  gold,  silver,  nickle  and  metal 
plating  on  Watches,  Jewelry,  Tableware, 
Bicycles,  all  metal  goods.  Heavy  plate.  No  ex> 

Enormous  demand. 


perlenec,  quickly  leaned 
No  toys  or  hi  ' 


o  toys  or  humbug.  Outfits  all  sizes.  Everything 

Let  us  start  you.  We  teach  you  FREE. 


uaranteed. 


rite  today.  U.  GUAY  <k  CO.,  CLNCINNATI,  O. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 

NOTRE  DANIE,  INDIANA. 

Class'os,  Letters,  Eeonotnies  and  History, 
,I  iirnal  sin.  Art,  Seionee,  Pharmacy,  Law, 
Civil,  Meelianical  and  Electrical  Engineering, 
Architecture. 

Thorough  Preparatory  and  Commercial 
Courses.  Ecclesiastical  students  at  special  rates. 

Rooms  Fiee,  Sophomore.  Junior  or  Senior  Year. 
Collegiate  Courses.  Rooms  to  Rent,  moderate 
charge. 

.St.  Edward’s  Hall,  for  boys  under  13. 

Tbe  Both  Year  will  open  Septembers,  1  !>0.‘{. 
Catalogues  Free.  Address 

Box  233.  Rev.  A.  Morrissey,  C.  .S.  C.,  President. 


ST.  MARY’S  ACADEMY, 

NOTRE  DAME,  INDIANA. 

(One  mile  west  of  the  Uulversity  of  Notre  Dame.) 

Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross.  Char¬ 
tered  18.55.  Thorough  English,  Classical,  Scientific, 
and  Commercial  Courses,  Advanced  Chemistry  and 
Pharmacy.  Conservatory  of  Music  and  Art  School. 
Kegular  Collegiate  Degrees,  Preparatory  and  Minim 
'Oepartments.  Physical  Culture  under  direction  of 
graduate  of  Dr.  Sargent’s  Normal  School.  The  best 
educational  advantages  at  moderate  cost.  Private 
rooms  in  new  buiUlings  at  reasonable  charges.  School 
year  begins  SeptemberSth.  For  catalogue  and  special 
information,  apply  to 

The  Directress,  St.  Mary’s  Academy. 

Box  233.  Notre  ilame  1*.  O.,  Ind. 


“The  Natloii’.s  pleasure  ground  and 
sanitarium.” 


THE 


ADIRONDACK 


MOUNTAINS 


The  lakes  and  streams  in.  the  Adiron¬ 
dack  Mountains  are  full  of  fish;  the 
woods  are  inviting,  the  air  is  filled  with 
health,  and  the  nights  are  cool  and  rest¬ 
ful.  If  you  visit  this  region  once,  you  will 
go  there  again.  An  answer  to  almost 
any  question  in  regard  to  the  Adiron- 
daeks  will  be  found  in  No.  20  of  the 
“  Four-Track  Series,”  “The  Adirondaoks 
and  How  to  Reach  Them;”  issued  by  the 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL 


A  copy  will  be  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  a 
two-cent  stamp,  by  George  U.  Daniels,  Geii 
oral  Passenger  Agtsnt,  Grand  Central  Station, 
New  York. 


A  RURAL  MAIL  BOX 


Should  be 
simple,  neat, 
strong,  and 
durable. 

A  bo.x  may  be 
approved  by 
the  P.  M.  Len- 
eral  and  still 
not  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser. 

Our  “Uncle 
Sam’s  Favor¬ 
ite”  has  official 
approval  and 
also  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  thou¬ 
sands  who  are 
using  It  and 
know  It’s  all  right. 

BOND  STEEI.  POST  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 


DON’T  PAY 


FANCY  PRICES  FOR 
SEWING  MACHINES 


We  have  made  a  contract  with  a  large  manufacturer  hy  which  we  can  supply 
subscribers  with  machines  at  prices  ranging  from  one-half  to  one-third  of  those 
asked  hy  the  retail  trade.  These  machines  are  up-to-date  in  every  respect.  There 
is  no  handsomer  or  more  servicahle  machine  made.  The  “Drop  Head”  is  the  latest 
thing  in  the  line  of  sewing  machine  work.  It  is  extremely  popular.  When  the 
machine  is  in  use  the  head  is  in  the  same  position  as  on  ordinary  machines,  and  the 

leaf  shown  on  top  is  turned  hack  to  the 
left  forming  an  extension  table.  When 
through  using,  it  requires  hut  one  motion 
of  the  hand  to  drop  the  head  down  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  sight.  It  is  then  protected 
from  the  dust  and  the  machine  makes  a 
handsome  table  with  polished  top.  It  has 
all  the  attachments:  ruffler,  tucker,  hinder^ 
braider,  foot-shirring  side  plate,  four 
hemmers  of  assorted  widths,  quilters, 
thread  cutter,  hemmer  and  feller.  It  is  also 
accompanied  with  all  the  accessories  needed 
to  operate  the  machine,  and  an  elaborately 
illustrated  guide  book.  We  can  ship  you, 
freight  prepaid,  any  place  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rockies,  No.  1  for  ^19. .50; 
No.  2  for  $20,  and  No.  3  for  $21.  These  machines  are  all  alike  except  the  woodwork. 
No.  2  is  an  exceptionally  handsome  design,  and  we  feel  will  do  credit  to  the  The 
Rural  New-Yokkek  in  any  home  where  it  is  used.  These  machines  have  a  written 
guarantee  for  five  years,  and  if  not  entirely  satisfactory  money  will  he  refunded. 
The  freight  we  pay  in  advance. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


mothers. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs,Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best— Ad?;. 
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August  1 


MARKETS 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS, 

WH0LB8ALE  PRICES. 

New  York,  July  24,  1903. 

GRAIN.— Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  81%;  No.  1, 
northern  Duluth,  92%.  Corn,  No.  2,  mixed, 
56%.  Oats,  No.  2,  mixed,  40%.  Seeds,  To¬ 
ledo,  clover,  $5.40.  Timothy,  $1.60. 

BEANS.— Marrow,  choice,  bu.,  $2.80@2.85: 
common  to  good,  $2.30(8)2.75;  medium,  choice, 
$2.30;  Pea,  choice,  $2.30;  medium  and  pea, 
common  to  good,  $2.05(8)2.25;  red  kidney, 
choice,  $3.25;  common  to  good,  $2.60(8)3.20; 
white  kidney,  best,  $2.65@2.70;  black  turtle 
soup,  choice,  $2.60@2.70;  yellow  eye,  choice, 
$2.65(8)2.70;  Lima,  California,  $2.55. 

FEED.— Standard  middlings,  $17.  Red 
Dog,  $24.60.  Canadian  bran,  $22. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Hay,  new,  100  lbs., 
prime,  $1.15;  No.  1,  $1@1.(K;  No.  2,  87%(S)92%; 
No.  3,  70(8)75;  clover,  mixed,  72%(8«0;  clover, 
65(8)70;  no  grade,  50(8)55;  salt,  45(8*60.  Straw, 
long  rye,  80@85;  short  rye,  45®50;  oat  and 
wheat,  40©^. 

MILK.— Exchange  price  remains  at  2% 
cents  per  quart. 

BUTTER.— Creamery,  extras,  20;  firsts, 
18%©19%;  seconds,  17@18;  thirds,  15@16%: 
State  dairy,  half-tubs,  extras,  19;  firsts, 
17%(8)18%;  seconds,  16®17;  lower  grades,  IW 
15;  Western  imitation  creamery,  extras, 
18@18%;  firsts,  16%©17%;  seconds,  15@16; 
lower  grades,  14@14%;  Western  factory, 
current  make,  firsts,  15%;  seconds,  14%@16; 
thirds,  13%(8)14;  renovated,  extras,  17%; 
firsts,  16@16%;  seconds,  16©15%;  thirds,  13@ 
14;  packing  stock.  No.  1,  14%;  No.  2,  13@13%; 
No.  3,  12@12%. 

CHEESE.— State,  f.  c.,  small,  fancy,  10%; 
fair  to  prime,  8%(8'10;  large,  colored,  fancy, 
10;  white,  fancy,  10;  fair  to  prime,  8%©9?4; 
light  skims,  choice,  8%;  part  skims,  choice, 
6@6%;  prime,  5% @5%;  fair  to  good,  4%(8)5; 
common,  2%(©3;  full  skims,  1%@2. 

EGGS. — Nearby,  fancy,  selected,  white, 
19(8)20;  fresh-gathered,  extras,  18%;  seconds 
to  firsts,  16%(8)17;  Western,  fresh-gathered, 
extras,  18@i8%;  firsts,  16@17;  seconds,  14(8)15; 
thirds,  12@13;  very  inferior,  9(811;  dirties. 
No.  1.  (candled),  12(812%;  No.  2,  10(811; 
checked  eggs,  7(89;  inferior  culls,  6(87. 

HOPS.— N.  Y.  State,  1902,  choice,  20%@21%; 
medium  to  prime,  18@19%;  ordinary,  15(817: 
N.  Y.  State,  1901,  10(816;  olds,  4<87:  German, 
crop  1902,  36(8)42. 

VEGETABLES.— Potatoes,  L.  I.,  bbl., 
$2.25(82.50;  Jersey,  $2.25;  Southern,  $2@2.25; 
seconds,  758$1.25;  Sweet  potatoes,  Va.,  red, 
bbl.,  $3@3.50:  Jersey,  basket  or  crate,  75© 
$1.50;  white  yams,  Va.  and  N.  C..  bbl.,  $3© 
3.25;  beets,  100  bunches,  $1@1.25:  carrots,  100 
bunches,  75@$1;  celery,  dozen,  10(850;  corn. 
So.  Jersey,  100,  76@$1:  Hackensack,  100,  $1.25; 
Southern.  100,  $1@1.50;  cabbage,  Baltimore, 
crate,  $1(81.25;  L.  I.,  100,  $680;  cucumbers, 
Baltimore,  basket,  50(860;  Norfolk,  basket, 
40850;  bbl.,  $1.2581.50;  Monmouth  Co.,  Jer- 
.sey,  crate,  75811;  So.  Jersey,  crate,  60875; 
eggplants,  Norfolk,  large  crate,  $388.50; 
Pla,,  box,  $181.50;  Jersey,  crate,  $1.2581.50; 
lettuce,  western  N.  Y.,  dozen,  50(865;  Bos¬ 
ton,  50(876;  Lima  beans,  N.  C.,  %-bbl.  bskt, 
$383.60;  onions,  Egyptian,  bag,  $1.50®1.76; 
Kentucky,  bbl.,  $1.7582;  bag,  908$!;  Vir¬ 
ginia,  yellow,  bbl.,  $1.5082;  white,  $1.5082; 
Southern,  Potato,  basket,  60880;  Jersey  and 
Southern,  yellow,  basket,  768$1:  white,  75© 
$1;  okra,  carrier,  $1©2;  peppers.  Southern, 
carrier,  60©$1.25;  Jersey,  box,  758$1.25;  peas, 
western  N.  Y.,  Telephone,  bushel  basket, 
908$1.12;  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  bag,  908$!;  string 
beans,  western  N.  Y.,  bushel  basket,  $181.26; 
Boston,  box,  $181.25;  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  bag, 
758$1.25:  Jersey,  Md.  and  Del.,  basket,  50® 
$1;  squash,  white,  bbl.,  60®$1;  yellow,  crook- 
neck,  50(8$!;  marrow,  908$1:  turnips,  white, 
100  bunches,  $1.50(83.60;  nearby,  Russia,  bbl., 
$1.2581.50;  tomatoes,  Va.,  carrier,  308$1;  Del. 
and  Md.,  408$!;  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  box, 
$1.5082;  So.  Jersey,  box,  768$1.25:  Texas, 
case,  10®50. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— Apples,  evaporated, 
fancy,  lb,  6%(87%;  choice,  6%®6%;  prime, 
5%@6;  common  to  good,  485%;  sun-dried, 
quarters,  3?i®6;  chops,  100  lbs.,  $2.50®3; 
cores  and  skins,  $1.4581.75;  huckleberries, 
15;  blackberries,  1902,  787%;  cherries.  1902, 
18. 

FRESH  FRUITS. — Apples,  Jersey,  bbl., 
$1.50®2.60;  up-river,  $1.60(82;  Va.,  Md.  and 
Del.,  %-bbl.  basket,  60(8$1:  crate,  50®$1; 
pears,  Ga.  and  Fla.,  Le  Conte  .bbl.,  $183.50; 
plums,  Md.  and  Del.,  Burbank,  qt.,  4(86; 
6-tlll  case,  65®$1;  8-lb  basket,  15820;  Wild 
Goose,  qt.,  3(85;  peaches,  Ga.,  fancy,  carrier, 
$3.25;  average  prime,  $3;  Md.  and  Del.,  $1.60® 
2.50;  basket,  76(8$1.25;  Jersey,  common,  bskt, 
50®75;  currants,  cherry,  qt.,  10811;  small, 
qt.,  7(89;  blackberries,  Md.  and  Del.,  qt., 
488;  So.  Jersey,  Wilson,  6(89;  Monmouth 
Co.,  Jersey,  7810;  up-river,  8810;  raspber¬ 
ries,  up-river,  red,  pint,  6®12;  Upper  Jer¬ 
sey,  5®8;  So.  Jersey,  4®6;  huckleberries,  N. 
C.,  qt.,  688;  Md.  and  Del.,  688;  Jersey,  688; 
Pa.  and  N.  Y.,  Mountain,  7®11;  gooseber¬ 
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ries,  large,  qt..  8810;  small  to  medium,  6®8; 
muskmelons,  Fla.,  crate,  60(8$1.76;  South 
Carolina,  50®$2;  Georgia,  $1®2.50;  North 
Carolina,  $183.60;  Texas,  $2.25®2.75:  Cal., 
$6(87;  watermelons,  Ga.,  carload.  $758175. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.— Calves, 
veals,  prime,  lb,  9%®10:  fair  to  good,  8%(89: 
poor,  6(88;  pork,  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  lb, 
8%(88%:  medium,  8%88%. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Spring  chickens,  near¬ 
by,  lb,  19;  Western,  19;  Southern,  18;  fowls, 
14%®  roosters,  9;  turkeys,  11;  ducks.  West¬ 
ern,  pair,  75(8^;  Southern  &  Southwestern, 
60870;  geese.  Western,  $1.12®1.25:  Southern 
and  Southwestern,  90®$!;  live  pigeons,  old, 
pair,  30;  young,  25. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Turkeys,  young 
hens  and  toms,  average  best,  13®15;  old, 
14815;  broilers,  Phila.,  3  to  4  lbs.  to  pair, 
lb,  25826;  State  and  Penn.,  3  to  4  lbs.  to 
pair,  lb,  22823;  mixed  sizes,  lb,  18®20;  small, 
15816;  Western,  dry-picked.  20;  scalded,  18; 
small,  15816;  Southern,  scalded,  small,  13© 
14;  fowls,  Western,  scalded,  fancy,  13%;  dry- 
picked,  14;  Southern  and  Southwestern,  dry- 
picked,  13%®14:  scalded,  13®13%:  ducks. 
Eastern  Spring,  17%;  Jersey,  Pa.  and  Va., 
16817;  W’n,  10®13;  geese.  Eastern  Spring, 
20;  squabs,  prime,  large,  white,  dozen,  $2.50© 
2.75;  mixed.  $2.26;  dark,  $1.60. 

TOBACCO.— Ky.,  light,  common  lugs, 
3%®7;  common  leaf,  6%(88%:  medium,  8%@ 
9%:  good,  10®11;  fine,  11%®12.  Virginia  Ship¬ 
ping,  common  lugs,  6%®6%;  good  lugs,  6%© 
7;  common  to  medium  leaf,  8%(80;  medium 
to  good  leaf,  dark,  9®10;  light,  10811;  good 
to  fine  leaf,  dark,  11%®12%;  light,  12%814. 
Seed  Leaf,  Connecticut  fillers,  8®10:  aver¬ 
age  lots,  208K;  fine  wrappers,  60®70;  New 
York  State  fillers,  6®8;  average  lots,  12@18: 
fine  wrappers,  40(850;  Ohio  fillers,  6®7;  aver¬ 
age  lots,  13815;  fine  wrappers,  14820;  Penn¬ 
sylvania  fillers,  7®10;  average  lots,  12©17. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK.— Native  steers,  $5®6.65. 
Bulls,  $384.40.  Cows,  $1.7084.10.  Calves, 
veal.  $5®8.  Culls,  $3.60(84.50.  Sheep,  $3(84.60. 
Lambs,  $5(87. 

EAST  BUFFALO.— Butchers’  steers,  $4.26 
84.80.  Stockers  and  feeders,  $3(84.26.  Calves, 
$5(86.26.  Sheep,  $2(84.50.  Lambs,  $4.60(86.60. 
Hogs,  Yorkers,  $6.25®6.35.  Pigs,  $6.40(86.50. 
Heavy  and  mixed,  $686.05. 

CHICAGO.— Steers,  good  to  prime,  $6.25© 

6.60;  poor  to  medium,  $4.2686.25;  Stockers  and 
feeders,  $2.5084.40.  Sheep,  $3(83.60.  Lambs. 
$3.2586.40.  Hogs,  mixed  and  butchers,  $6.40 
©5.75.  Good  to  choice,  heavy,  $5.60(85.76. 


THAT  CANAL  APPROPRIATION. 
Rally  To  Deteat  It. 

The  anti-barge  canal  meeting  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Rochester  Chamber  of 
Commerce  was  a  success,  so  far  as  the 
representation  and  subject  matter  given 
by  the  speakers  were  concerned.  Forty 
counties  sent  over  200  delegates.  These 
were  sturdy  honest-looking  men,  who 
came  either  as  delegates  from  some  local 
organization  or  from  a  personal  desire  to 
aid  by  their  presence  in  supporting  the 
opposition  to  an  undertaking  without  merit, 
and  also  to  assist  in  perfecting  a  perma¬ 
nent  State  organization.  It  is  true  that 
the  greater  number  were  from  rural  sec¬ 
tions,  and  that  the  management  was  partly 
at  least  under  State  Grange  direction.  The 
Albany  Chamber  of  Commerce  sent  its 
secretary,  and  many  of  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  State  were  represented. 
Senators  Raines  and  Lewis  spoke  earnest¬ 
ly  for  the  defeat  of  the  scheme.  John  I. 
Platt,  of  Poughkeepsie,  as  temporary  chair¬ 
man,  and  James  Wood,  of  Mt.  Kisco,  as 
permanent  chairman,  laid  bare  the  schemes 
of  the  canal  advocates,  and  made  clear,  if 
there  were  any  doubts,  that  our  great  State 
cannot  afford  to  undertake  such  a  tre¬ 
mendous  task,  the  cost  of  which  no  one 
can  approximately  compute.  State  Grange 
Secretary  Giles  made  one  of  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  and  convincing  speeches  of  the  con¬ 
vention. 

It  would  be  useless  and  out  of  place  to 
undertake  in  a  brief  space  to  give  any  of 
the  arguments  and  figures  of  the  meeting. 
These  will  come  through  their  proper 
channel.  I  believe,  however,  that  we  are 
warranted  In  drawing  conclusions.  In  the 
first  place,  the  barge  advocates  are  pretty 
thoroughly  organized  with  abundant  means 
to  finance  their  efforts,  and  they  are  using 
these  funds  freely.  The  opponents  cannot 
expect  in  any  way  to  match  them.  There 
is  a  fundamental  principle  that  the  right 
of  a  question  can  be  exploited  with  much 
less  expenditure  of  money.  Those  who  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  scheme  are  right  from  every 
point  of  view  that  is  based  upon  justice 
and  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  num¬ 
bers.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  we 
may  expect  results  from  an  organization 
made  complete  from  the  central  State  to  the 
counties  and  down  to  each  election  district; 
making  it  a  campaign  of  education,  and 
not  one  of  lavish  expenditure  of  money. 
It  is  a  simple  question  of  getting  people 


to  see  the  facts,  and  they  are  then  bound 
to  vote  right.  Personally,  I  have  been  in¬ 
different,  believing  that  in  no  possible  way 
could  the  scheme  be  defeated.  During  the 
past  four  weeks  I  have  been  over  a  portion 
of  our  State,  and  find  the  sentiment 
strongly  against  the  proposition,  but  hav¬ 
ing  been  told  repeatedly  that  the  cities  of 
New  York  and  Buffalo  were  solid  for  the 
plan  they  have  said,  “It’s  no  use.’’  Once 
establish  confidence  among  these  people 
that  their  sentiment  needs  only  crystal¬ 
lizing  into  an  organization,  and,  in  my 
judgment,  no  amount  of  canal  money  could 
save  the  proposition  from  defeat.  Let 
every  man  therefore  who  believes  the 
scheme  wrong,  consider  himself  a  commit¬ 
tee  and  begin  at  once  this  campaign  of 
education.  I  feel  now  that  there  is  a  good 
fighting  chance  to  defeat  it,  and  shall  there¬ 
fore  consider  It  a  duty  to  throw  aside 
apathy  and  go  to  work.  h.  e.  c<X)k. 


MILK  NOTES. 

The  farmers  in  this  section  are  in  favor 
of  the  contract  entered  into  by  the  F.  S. 
M.  P.  A.,  and  if  the  People’s  Pure  Milk 
Co.  can  dispose  of  the  milk  there  Is  no 
reason  whatever  why  this  scheme  will  not 
succeed.  Our  station  at  North  Towanda 
is  owned  by  the  farmers,  and  the  output 
will  be  easy  to  secure.  w.  t.  h. 

Towanda.  Pa. 

Milk  producers  of  this  section  think  very 
favorably  of  the  contract  made  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  F.  S.  M.  P,  A.  with  the  People’* 
Pure  Milk  Co.  It  Is  a  gigantic  undertaking, 
but  the  officials  of  the  People’s  Pure  Milk  Co. 
are  men  of  ability,  who  apparently  stand 
financially  strong  and  command  respect; 
also  those  who  have  made  the  sale  are 
men  of  standing,  esteemed  by  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  F.  S.  M.  P.  A.,  as  far  as  1 
know.  Producers  are  jubilant,  and  with 
few  exceptions  wish  to  encourage  and  ap¬ 
plaud  the  gallant  fight  of  the  F.  S.  M.  P. 
A.,  ending  so  successfully  by  the  terms  of 
sale  and  schedule  of  prices  recently  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  w.  j.  w. 

Coblesklll,  N.  Y. 

The  contract  with  the  Pure  Milk  Co., 
taken  as  a  whole,  is  very  satisfactory.  We 
are  and  always  have  been  In  sympathy 
with  the  F.  S.  M.  P.  A.  Our  section  (Klll- 
awog  Section,  No.  63,  Eugene  Hall,  presi¬ 
dent;  W,  C.  Ensign,  secretary),  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  movement.  We  patronize 
a  creamery  at  present  which  is  in  its  sec¬ 
ond  year  of  operation,  and  are  much  better 
pleased  with  it  than  with  the  Exchange, 
drawing  milk  once  a  day,  getting  from  six 
to  16  cents  more  per  can  (always  six),  and 
they  at  times  paying  10  cents  per  can  more 
than  Exchange  in  order  to  hold  what  little 
milk  they  do  get.  We  get  over  100  cans 
per  day,  while  they  get  about  45.  e.  h. 

Killawog,  N.  Y, 


A  Blight  on  UHes. 

IT.  M.,  Simcoe,  Canad<i. — We  have  a  lot  of 
white  lilies  in  the  garden  which  are  being 
ruined  by  some  kind  of  blight.  Can  The 
R.  N.-Y.  give  us  a  remedy?  The  lilies  are 
of  the  common  kind  which  bloom  in  July 
and  die  down  and  show  again  in  the  Fall. 

Ans. — The  lily  disease  you  mention 
seems  to  be  the  very  dangerous  leaf 
blight,  suppo(sed  to  be  a  bacterial  affec¬ 
tion  of  Lilium  candidum  and  several 
other  lily  species.  In  our  present  state 
of  information  there  Is  absolutely  no 
cure  for  this  disease  where  infection  has 
taken  place.  It  is  now  very  prevalent, 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  and  also 
seems  to  be  affecting  some  of  the  spe¬ 
cies  imported  from  Japan.  The  only 
way  to  avoid  this  disease  is  to  plant 
sound  healthy  bulbs  in  fresh  uninfected 
soil,  using  little  or  no  animal  manure. 
Soil  from  old  fence  corners  is  the  best 
kind  to  plant  these  lilies  In,  but  so  far 
people  have  not  always  been  able  to 
procure  bulbs  already  free  from  this 
trouble.  Clumps  of  healthy  lilies  of  this 
species  may  be  found  in  many  old  gar¬ 
dens,  and  divided  in  the  Fall  or  early 
Spring.  If  planted  in  uninfected  soil 
they  may  get  along  for  many  years 
without  showing  the  disease,  but  lily 
culture  of  late  years  has  become  very 
uncertain. 


CUT  PRICE  BOOKS. 


My  Handkerchief  Garden . 10 

Accidents  and  Emergencies . 10 

Errors  About  Plants . 25 

The  Caulifiower  . 26 

Ensilage  and  Silo . 10 

How  to  Plant  a  Place . 10 

Country  Roads . 10 

Landscape  Gardening  . 25  j 

Milk  Making  and  Marketing . 10 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.’’  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


ATTENTION  S 

favor  us  with  your  orders.  Mall  orders  a  specialty. 
I.  HBRZ,  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  St.,  New  York. 


F 


OR  Farms,  Coloxial  Homes,  OucTiARns.  best 
climate  and  water,  good  transportation,  write 
ALBEMARLE  IMMIGRATION  SOCIETY. Char¬ 
lottesville,  Va.  SAM'n  B.  Woods,  President. 


Oldest  Commission  Ssum  BuScheese 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits' 
B.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York' 


WANTEH — Copies  of  Rural  New-Yorkerof  July  Ki, 
fiMn  I  LU  October  12,  October  19. 1901,  and  April  12, 
1902.  Write  JOHN  M.  HAAS,  Sturgis,  8.  D. 


WISCONSIN  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

Choice  hardwood  timber  land.s,  close  to  railroads  and 
good  markets.  In  Chippewa  and  Gates  Counties.  Write 
for  particulars.  KEITH  BROTHERS,  Eau  Claire.Wls. 


Wanted— Farm  hand;  must  milk  well, 
be  capable  teamster,  and  care  for  farm  horses.  State 
experience  and  wages  wanted.  __  _ 


REAL  ESTATE  WANTED 

for  Hundredm  oi  Ommh  Bvyurrnm 

Th«  ttunei  aod  addretaes  of  theae  Caab  Banra  yon  oan  get  la  fall  la 
•acjaanthlT  C,  S.  REAL  ESTATE  JOCRHAJL  Theae  eaah  bayara  art 
leoated  tbroaghoat  the  Caltcd  States  aad  Canada.  Get  oar  Jaaraol 
and  write  to  them,  and  sell  yoar  property  yooraelf.  If  the  baysrs' 
addresses  are  not  Inonr  Joamal,we  will  refnnd  yonrmoney.  Tsuly 
sahsorlptlona  $1.00.  The  first  Joarnal  may  make  or  save  yon  msaj 
dollars  in  baying  or  selling.  Sample  Jonmals  25  cents  eioh. 
V.S,  Real  Eitoto  Journal.  63  KotiM  Block,  Uioa,  N.T. 


/  Fearless 
Thre 


ne.  Threshes  And 


Best  for  single  farmer 
several  neighbors, 
tread  power  it's  all  indoors. 

Suitable  for  either^horse  power  or  eni 
cleans 
glnes, 
catalogue. 

HARDER  MFG.'^CO.,  Cobleskillg  N.  Y. 


s  perfectly.  Runs  easy.  Also  Horse  Powers,  En- 
,  Feed  Cutters,  Wood  Saws,  Silos,  etc-  Send  (or 


G.YKDKNKK  WANTED.— A  good  position  for  an 
experienced  gardener  and  trucker  t"*  manag'J  small 
truck  farm.  W.  8.  MATHEWS,  Big  Stone  Cap  Va. 


4  Darning  Machine. 

This  is  the  only  successful  darning 
machine  we  ever  saw.  We  have  tried 
others  that  were  absolutely  of  no  value. 
This  one  is  little  short  of  perfect.  It 
enables  you  to  mend  underwear,  stock¬ 
ings,  curtains,  table  linens,  clothing,  and 
does  an  endless  variety  of  art  and  fancy 
weaving  better,  easier  and  quicker  than 


by  any  other  way.  Full  directions  ac¬ 
company  each  machine.  When  a  lady 
has  once  used  this  little  machine,  she 
would  not  do  without  it  for  any  con¬ 
sideration.  We  will  send  it  postpaid  for 
$1,  or  for  two  new  yearly  subscriptions 
at  $1  each.  All  money  returned  if  not 
satisfied. 


For  Club  of  10  or  12. 

If  you  want  a  good  Shotgun  you  need 
not  pay  fancy  prices  for  it.  There  is 
none  better  made  than  the  Stevens.  No.  1 
has  top  snap,  low  rebounding  hammer, 
special  “electro  steel”  choke  bored  for 
nitro  powder,  walnut  stock,  rubber  butt, 
plate  case-hardened  frame.  Forearm 
attached  to  barrel,  and  fitted  with  metal 


joint.  Pi'ice,  S5.50.  No.  2,  in  addition  to 
No.  1,  has  automatic  shell  ejector,  check¬ 
ed  pistol  grip  and  forearm.  Price  50. 
These  guns  are  12,  16  or  20-gauge,  28,  30 
and  32-inch  barrel,  and  weigh  about 
pounds.  We  will  send  No.  1  free  for  a 
club  of  10  subscriptions,  or  No.  2  for  a 
club  of  12  at  $1  each. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 
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MARKET  NOTES 

fruits— Plums  make  a  great  show,  in 

this  market  at  present,  mainly  those  from 
the  Pacific  coast.  The  packers  get  their 
pibels  somewhat  mixed,  and  there  is  more 
or  less  uncertainty  about  plum  nomencla¬ 
ture  anyway,  but  the  following  can  be 
Identified  in  the  fruit  district  now:  Abun¬ 
dance,  Burbank,  Chabot,  WIckson,  Climax, 
Peach’,  Mikado,  Fellenburg,  Tragedy.  Si- 
n^cni  and  Mystery.  Little  can  be  said  for 
the  quality  of  some  of  these.  The  one 
Known  as  Peach  is  popular,  being  quite 
f’-ce  and  somewhat  acid,  though  rather 
coarse  in  flesh.  All  are  picked  too  green 
to  be  best  from  the  point  of  view  of  an 
orchard  test.  Early  apples  are  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  We  see  many  small  knotty  speci¬ 
mens  not  worth  shipping.  There  are  a  few 
good-sized  Pacific  coast  Alexanders  retail¬ 
ing  at  $2.50  per  bushel  box.  Peaches  are 
higher.  Watermelon  market  overstocked. 

the  squab  market.— “Is  there  any 
regular  demand  for  squabs?  How  old  are 
they  when  marketed,  and  what  do  they 
weigh?  What  breeds  are  best?”  a.  d. 
Pennsylvania. 

There  is  a  regular  trade  in  squabs,  al¬ 
though  the  demand  at  some  seasons  is 
larger  than  at  others.  Just  now,  when  so 
many  of  the  buyers  of  expensive  meats  are 
away  from  the  city,  trade  is  rather  dull 
and  lower  prices  are  the  result.  The  mar¬ 
ket  weight  runs  at  six  to  12  pounds  to  the 
dozen.  The  latter  is  unusual,  and  some¬ 
times  as  much  as  $6  per  dozen  is  paid  for 
birds  of  this  weight.  A  fair  average  is 
from  three-fourths  of  a  pound  down.  We 
sp.w  some  to-day  which  weighed  seven 
pounds  to  the  dozen  at  three  weeks  old. 
As  to  breeds,  Homers,  or  a  cross  between 
Homers  and  Runts  are  favorites.  As  a  rule 
prices  run  from  about  $1.50  per  dozen  for 
dark  to  $2.75  or  $3  for  white.  Like  all  other 
specialties  in  the  poultry  line,  or  any  other 
business,  for  that  matter,  squab-raising  is 
something  that  one  should  go  into  on  a 
small  scale  and  feel  his  way  along  care¬ 
fully.  Experience  gained  from  a  few  birds 
is  not  neariy  so  expensive  per  cubic  foot 
as  where  one  starts  in  with  several  hun¬ 
dred. 

THE  COMMISSION  RECEIVER.— In  pro¬ 
ducing  any  specialty  it  is  well  first  to  get 
in  touch  with  some  reliable  dealer  in  the 
nearest  market;  follow  out  his  instructions 
as  to  production  and  shipment,  and  stick 
to  him  so  long  as  he  does  reasonably  well. 
He  knows  the  wants  of  his  trade  and  can 
give  valuable  advice.  Of  course  confidence 
of  this  sort  is  often  abused  by  commission 
men,  but  seldom  by  the  better  class  with 
any  reputation  worth  having  or  a  trade 
.  that  they  care  to  hang  on  to.  We  know 
of  many  cases  where  most  satisfactory  re¬ 
lations  have  existed  for  years.  People  have 
told  us  that  they  sent  their  stuff  to  So-and- 
So  for  five  or  six  years  and  came  out  better 
in  the  long  run  than  their  neighbors  who 
had  shipped  to  a  dozen  men  in  the  same 
period,  spending  time  and  energy  looking 
up  new  men  constantly.  There  are  those 
who  expect  practical  impossibilities  of  a 
receiver.  We  just  learned  of  a  case  where 
several  consignments  of  hothouse  tomatoes 
were  sent  to  a  dealer  in  this  city  very  late 
in  the  Spring.  Returns  for  each  lot  were 
made  promptly,  the  whole  amounting  to  a 
little  less  than  $100.  When  the  hothouse 
tomato  season  was  over  the  shipper  claimed 
that  he  ought  to  have  received  twice  as 
much  for  the  stuff.  Perhaps  he  had,  but 
who  was  to  be  the  judge?  He  did  not  dis¬ 
pute  the  correctness  of  the  returns,  or  say 
that  more  than  what  was  right  had 
been  deducted  for  charges.  They  would 
have  brought  more  earlier  in  the  season 
before  southern  tomatoes  arrived  in  such 
large  quantities.  It  is  generally  recognized 
that  the  last  run  of  glass  house  stuff  can 
be  grown  more  cheaply  than  where  there 
is  a  heavy  charge  for  artificial  heat.  Quite 
likely  the  man  was  honest  in  his  protest, 
but  from  a  market  point  of  view  he  had 
no  just  ground  for  complaint,  and  would 
probably  have  acknowledged  it  had  he  seen 
all  the  conditions.  About  two  years  ago 
we  had  occasion  to  look  up  a  complaint 
against  the  same  commission  house,  re¬ 
garding  butter,  which  the  shipper  claimed 
was  paid  for  at  much  under  value  and 
short  weight.  The  house  was  one  with  a 
record  for  square  dealing  and  diligence  in 
disposing  of  products  to  best  advantage. 
We  found  that  the  shrinkage  in  weight  was 
only  what  is  usual  in  shipments  in  that 
sort  Of  package,  and  the  butter  itself  was 
of  very  low  grade.  It  was  some  time  on 
the  road  and  might  have  been  damaged 
thus.  It  sold  for  all  it  was  worth;  there 
was  nothing  to  show  that  the  man  had  been 
unfairly  treated,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
tell  him  so.  He  felt  injured  at  first,  but 
apparently  got  over  it,  and  we  learn  that 
he  is  now  sending  produce  regularly  to  the 
same  house.  These  instances  are  men¬ 
tioned  merely  to  show  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  most  of  these  questions.  The  R. 
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N.-Y.  has  no  disposition  to  butter  over  the 
shortcomings  of  commission  men.  Some  of 
them  are  as  fully  feathered  rascals  as  any 
who  wear  the  convict’s  garb,  but  the  same 
might  be  said  of  some  doctors,  lawyers  and 
even  politicians.  w.  w.  h. 

THE  FARMER  AND  THE  ELECTRIC 
ROAD. 

Another  Side  Developed. 

Not  long  ago  there  appeared  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  two  letters  stating  the  advantages 
which  the  farmers  are  receiving  from  the 
electric  roads,  which  now  run  through 
the  country.  I  was  in  hopes  these  letters 
would  bring  out  some  discussion,  and  we 
would  hear  more  about  it.  While  the  state¬ 
ments  made  are  true,  in  a  measure  at  least, 

I  believe  the  subject  Jias  another  side.  At 
a  town  meeting  which  I  attended  a  farmer 
made  the  statement  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  keep  10  cents  in  the  house  since  the 
trolley  was  built,  and  there  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  truth  in  the  remark.  There  Is  a  con¬ 
tinual  temptation  for  all  connected  with 
the  household  to  ride  to  the  city,  where 
they  visit  the  great  department  stores  and 
buy  things.  While  the  farmer  referred  to 
had  been  led  to  believe  that  this  line  would 
help  his  property,  he  discovered  before  the 
end  of  the  first  year  the  fallacy  of  the 
statement.  The  whole  character  of  the 
community  through  which  one  of  these 
roads  runs  seems  to  change.  Contact  with 
the  city,  its  extravagances  and  show,  breeds 
discontent  with  the  homely  virtues,  fru¬ 
gality  and  simplicity.  Electric  roads  usu¬ 
ally  have  a  terminus  at  some  wooded  plade 
near  a  sheet  of  water,  perhaps  where  a 
pavilion  is  erected  and  sacred  concerts  are 
advertised  for  Sunday  afternoon.  The 
young  people  of  the  family  soon  find  their 
way  there,  and  it  is  not  strange.  Attend¬ 
ance  at  service  at  the  “meeting  house”  in 
the  village  becomes  less  frequent  and 
finally  given  up.  These  “meetings,”  not 
always  interesting  at  the  best,  are  “dead 
slow”  compared  with  the  exercises  at  the 
“lake.”  The  concerts  referred  to  are  ad¬ 
vertised  in  the  papers  and  by  posters,  but 
are  sacred  only  in  name,  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  knows  full  well  what  will  draw.  It 
is  money,  money  they  are  after,  and  so 
every  Sunday  all  through  our  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  these  cars  are  running  loaded  to  the 
guard  with  pleasure-seekers.  For  these 
hard  days’  work,  which  are  so  profitable 
to  the  owners  of  the  road,  the  motormen 
and  conductors  receive  less  than  $2  per 
day. 

Trolley  lines  are  operated  primarily  to 
pay  dividends,  of  course,  and  the  money  is 
obtained  from  banks,  insurance  companies 
and  capitalists  living  in  the  cities.  These 
persons,  speaking  generally,  have  no  in¬ 
terest  in  the  farmer,  nor  anything  else  in 
the  country  except  as  it  will  assist  in  in¬ 
creasing  their  dividends.  The  farmer  to 
them  is  a  “hayseed,”  to  use  or  not  to  use 
as  they  see  fit.  The  charters  of  these  roads 
are  very  carefully  drawn  in  their  interest, 
the  interest  of  the  company,  under  which 
they  can  carry  out  any  scheme  which  they 
are  always  careful  to  state  is  for  the  ben- 
fit  of  the  “traveling  public”— not  the 
farmer.  Very  soon  after  a  line  is  in  work¬ 
ing  order  it  is  found  necessary  to  make  im¬ 
provements,  and  the  more  beautiful  the 
more  diversified  the  highway  is,  the 
more  extensive  and  the  more  outrageous 
will  be  these  changes.  In  colonial  days 
many  of  the  shade  trees  in  the  country 
were  placed  outside  the  fence;  that  is,  in 
the  highway,  and  all  through  New  Eng¬ 
land  these  fine  old  landmarks  have  been 
destroyed,  made  into  firewood,  and  all  “for 
the  Interest  of  the  traveling  public.”  The 
farmer  finds  that  his  home  where  he  has 
spent  his  life  and  where  the  family  has 
gathered  for  generations  is  being  greatly 
changed— possibly  nearly  ruined— while  the 
manager  stands  around  as  the  work  is  go¬ 
ing  on  and  “laughs  at  his  calamity.”  It 
is  strange  that  anyone  can  be  found  to 
superintend  the  construction  of  trolley 
lines.  It  is  “dirty”  business.  With  barrels 
of  money  and  hundreds  of  Italians  the 
hills  are  leveled  off  or  deep  cuts  are  made, 
changing  the  grade  entirely  and  leaving, 
possibly,  the  adjoining  property  high  and 
dry. 

Another  feature  of  the  matter  is  seldom 
considered,  and  that  is  that  the  towns 
through  the  country  (in  order  to  bring 
about  changes  which  would  be  obnoxious) 
are  controlled  by  the  trolley.  The  writer 
of  this  is  acquainted  with  a  condition  of 
alTairs  where  the  first  .selectman  is  a  mo- 
torman,  and  at  a  town  meeting  a  measure 
for  the  interest  of  the  town  was  defeated, 
the  motion  being  made  by  an  employee  of 
the  road.  At  an  election  or  at  a  caucus  the 
trolley  people  are  active.  A  side  track  Into 
a  large  peach  orchard  might  be  beneficial 
to  producer  as  well  as  to  the  carrier,  and 
a  farmer  owning  an  unproductive  farm  in 
a  remote  district,  but  in  some  respects  a 
desirable  situation  for  keeping  boarders, 
where  guests  from  the  city  would  have 
good  air  and  good  water  as  well  as  fresh 


milk  might  be  benefited  by  a  trolley.  It 
may  be  too  early  definitely  to  state  all  the 
consequences  which  will  result  from  elec¬ 
tric  roads.  Nevertheless  I  believe  enough 
has  been  seen  to  show  that  the  actual  good 
which  the  farmer  will  receive  from  them 
is  very  doubtful,  and  it  may  mean  that 
these  new  conditions  will  result  in  the 
passing  away  of  that  simple  life  which  has 
made  our  farming  community  all  these 
years  happy  and  contented. 

Connecticut.  clarence  brtant. 


PASTURE  NOTES. 

I  like  clover  better  than  Blue  grass  for 
hog  pasture,  because  the  hogs  seem  to  eat 
it  better  and  consequently  thrive  better. 
As  for  substitute  I  have  found  rape  the 
best  of  anything  that  I  have  tried,  very 
nearly  equal  to  clover.  J.  a.  c. 

I.one  Rock,  Wis. 

I  have  been  raising  sorghum  for  several 
years,  and  think  it  very  good  for  sheep 
for  a  change,  but  would  rather  have  clover 
if  we  could  always  get  it  cured  well.  I 
never  tried  rape.  w.  h.  w. 

Ottawa,  Ill. 


When  the  life  of  Mrs.  Ruff  was 
hanging  in  the  balance  she  used 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription 
and  was  restored  to  health.  Her  ex¬ 
perience  made  her  the  firm  friend  of 
the  medicine  that  cured  her. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription 
has  no  equal  in  its  cures  of  womanly 
disease.  It  estal)lishes  regularity, 
dries  the  drains  that  weaken  women, 
heals  inflammation  and  ulceration 
and  cures  female  weakne.ns. 

"Five  years  ago  when  my  life  was  hang¬ 
ing  in  the  balance.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite 
Prescription  wa.s  brought  to  my  home,” 
writes  Mrs.  Caroline  Ruff,  Director  of  Ger¬ 
man  Orphan’s  Home,  residing  at  33^  Rowe- 
na  Street,  Detroit,  Mich.  "I  took  it,  and, 
it  won  me  back  to  health.  Ever  since  that 
time,  I  have  been  its  firm  friend.  We  fre¬ 
quently  have  mothers  come  to  our  ‘Home’ 
who  are  suffering  with  uterine  troubles,  in¬ 
flammation,  tumors  and  ulcerations.  Our 
great  remedy  for  a  female  trouble  is  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription,  and  we  have 
found  nothing  so  far  which  would  so  quick¬ 
ly  cure  the  disease,  relieve  inflammation 
and  atop  pains.  It  is  a  good  friend  to 
women.” 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Med¬ 
ical  Adviser,  in  paper  covers,  is  sent 
on  receipt  of  21  one-cent  stamps 
to  pay  expense  of  mailing  on/jy.  Ad¬ 
dress  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
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SAWMILLS,  4H. 

P.  cuts  2,0(X)  feet  per 
day— All  Sizes— Pfan- 
ers.Shingle  Mills  and 
EdKers  with  Patent 
Variaale  Friction 
F  eed-PortableGrind- 
ini?  MiJls,  Water 
Wheels,  Lath  Mills, 
etc.  Send  for  larsa 
Catalogue.  Freight, 
don’t  count. 

UeLOACit  DULL  JIFG.CO. 

Box  9fl(I  Atlanta,  tia. 

114  Liberty  St.,  N.  T. 


MACHINERY 


Best  and  cheapest, 
Send  for  catalogue 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  West  Water  St., 
SYKACTJSK,  N.  Y. 


RUBEROID 

(TRADE-MARK  REGISTERED) 

ROOFING 

For  residences,  barns,  poultry- 
houses  arid  silos.  Positively  the 
most  durable  and  economical 
roofing  on  the  market.  Anyone 
can  apply  It.  Water-proof.  Con¬ 
tains  no  tar.  Will  not  melt.  Lasts 
indefinitely.  ■> 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  K. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CD. 

100  William  St  ,  New  York. 


C«UA  D«Sn4  DSIIm  Instead  of  using  Metal 
OhVC  rQini  Dll  IS  Booling, which  requires 

painting  every 
two  years,  use 
Arrow  Brand 
Asphalt 
Beady  Roofing 
already  sur¬ 
faced  with  gravel,  and  which  needs  no  painting. 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.  Send  for  free 
8%  Pine  St.,  New  York.  samples/ 


BLIZZARD 

Safe,  Strong  and  Efficient.  ^^^Cuts  and  Shreds 

all  kinds  of  Dry 
and  Green  Fodder 

and  elevates  It  to  any  de¬ 
sired  height  through  a 
PNEUMATIC  TUBE. 
No  sprocket,  no  link  belt,  no 
elevator  nuekets.web,  slats.etc. 
Saves  power,  breakage  and 
annoyance.  It  cuts  various 
ilenglhs;  any  capacity  you  want. 
ICall  at  your  dealer’s  and  ex- 
lamineitor  write  us  for  circu- 

_  _  liars  and  des.Tiptlvematter.&c. 

Jesopb  DIek  Agricultural  Wks..  Box  SO,  Canton,  Ohio. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BKOS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


New  York  State  Fair 

Syracuse,  September  7  to  12,  1903. 
$60,000  in  Premiums  and  Purses. 

It  will  be  the  Best  and  Largest  Agricultural  Exhibition  ever  given  in  the  State. 
More  cash  offered  than  formerly.  The  number  of  classes  In  all  departments  have  been 
Increased. 

The  New  York  State  Commission  for  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  will  pay  transportation 
charges  to  St.  Louis,  and  return,  on  all  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine,  owned  in  New  York  State, 
and  awarded  First  Premium,  at  the  New  York  State  Fair,  to  be  held  at  Syracuse,  the  week 
beginning  September  7th,  1903. 

Live  Stock  Exhibit 

promises  to  be  larger  than  ever.  New  classes  have  been  added  in  the  Cattle,  and  Swine 
Departments.  Full  classification  for 

Poultry,  Pigeons  and  Pet  Stock 

The  increased  Interest  and  cash  offered  in  this  Department  promise  one  of  the  Best 
Poultry  Exhibits  ever  held  in  the  States. 

The  Implement  Display 

Will  exceed  the  unusual  large  exhibit  of  last  year.  A  new  dock  and  increased  unload¬ 
ing  facilities  have  been  provided  for  the  quick  and  safe  unloading  of  machinery.  Special 
care  will  be  given  to  locating  the  Machinery  Exhibit  in  advantageous  positions. 

The  Domestic  Department 

will  interest  the  ladies.  More  clas.se8  than  formerly  have  been  added  this  year  to  this 
department  bringing  it  up  to  date.  To  appreciate  the  additions  made,  a  copy  of  the  prize 
list  should  be  secured  at  once. 

Farm  Produce 

will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  e.xhibits  of  the  Fair.  Owing  to  the  large  increase  in 
classes  added  this  year,  an  unusual  fine  exhibit  may  be  expected.  Send  for  prize  list  and 
note  the  changes. 

Dairy  Exhibit 

More  money  than  ever  will  be  offered  in  this  department.  Several  new  classes  in  Cheese 
have  been  added,  insuring  a  larger  exhibit  than  the  fine  one  of  last  year. 

Fruit  and  Flowers 

will  interest  everybody,  as  an  unusual  fine  display  will  be  seen  this  year.  New  classes 
have  been  added  in  this  Department. 

Entries  in  the  Live  Stock  Department  close  August  8th,  In  all  otner  Departments, 
August  3l8t,  except  Machinery,  which  closes  on  September  7th.  Send  for  prize  list. 

S.  C.  SHAVER,  Secretary,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


SMALL  FARMERS  AND  PEDIGREED 
STOCK. 

It  is  pretty  certain  that  for  many 
years  to  come  the  great  mass  cf  live 
<stook  in  this  country  will  continue  to 
be  made  up  of  grade  and  no-breed  in¬ 
dividuals.  We  are  still  a  long  way 
from  having  all  our  animals  of  pure 
breeding,  and  a  great  deal  further  from 
having  them  all  registered.  On  the 
most  libei’al  estimate,  less  than  three 
per  cent  of  our  cattle  are  recorded  in 
any  herd  book,  and  a  most  insignificant 
fraction  of  our  'sheep  and  swine.  The 
relative  number  of  recorded  animals 
must  always  remain  small,  because  the 
mere  clerical  work  of  registering  the 
pedigrees  and  transfers  and  printing  the 
necessarily  colossal  herd  books  would 
represent  a  task  and  expense  almost  be¬ 
yond  comprehension. 

We  must  always  have  the  purebred 
animal,  for  while  there  is  no  mysterious 
influence  w'hich  makes  the  individual  of 
superior  economic  value  simply  because 
it  has  a  preserved  history  of  ancestry, 
yet  everyone  must  admit  that  perma¬ 
nent  improvement  in  live  stock  has 
come  only  as  men  have  bred  within  cer¬ 
tain  lines  and  toward  certain  fixed 
ideals,  and  this  can  only  come  about  by 
adhering  to  the  system  followed  in  rais¬ 
ing  pedigreed  stock.  Work  of  this  kind 
is  a  field  where  many  men  have  found 
satisfaction,  and  a  few  large  financial 
reward,  but  a  man’s  success  depends 
fully  as  much  upon  his  ability  to  exploit 
his  herd  commercially  as  upon  his  capa¬ 
bility  to  produce  high-class  animals.  It 
requires  much  of  the  same  kind  of  tal¬ 
ent  that  it  does  to  introduce,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  new  breakfast  food.  The  man 
who  enters  the  field  of  a  breeder  with 
any  really  earnest  idea  of  large  success 
must  be  ready  to  foot  some  pretty  big 
advertising  bills  and  to  make  the  an¬ 
nual  fair  circuit  with  a  string  of  show 
animals,  and  all  the  expense  of  fitting 
and  the  anxiety  that  this  entails.  He 
must  not  be  too  modest  in  setting  forth 
the  peculiar  virtues  of  his  families  or 
his  establishment.  In  other  words,  like 
Barnum,  he  must  do  something  to  keep 
his  name  before  the  public.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  breeder  must  be  a  man  who  has 
a  genius  for  letting  his  light  shine. 
Sometimes,  as  I  have  read  catalogue 
descriptions  or  have  heard  the  strident 
voice  of  the  auctioneer,  or  have  listened 
to  the 'glib  patter  of  the  owner  as  he 
recited  the  average  test  of  the  four 
nearest  dams  on  tfie  sire’s  side,  I  have 
been  afraid  that  there  was  a  tendency 
to  use  a  froth  of  words  to  distract  sound 
judgment.  As  I  think  it  over,  it  seems 
to  me  that  in  the  State  of  New  York,  at 
least,  the  business  of  pedigreed  stock 
breeding  is  hardly  carrying  itself  finan¬ 
cially.  Promiscuous  generalization  is  a 
dangerous  habit,  but  as  you  think  of  the 
breeders  of  New  York  State,  i.  e.,  of  the 
“big  fellows”  whom  you  would  name 
first,  most  of  them  regard  the  farm  as 
a  pleasant  recreation  from  their  busi¬ 
ness,  and  neither  Insist  nor  expect  that 
it  pay  expenses.  Farming  as  a  means 
of  livelihood  and  farming  as  a  diversion 
and  pastime  are  two  fundamentally 
different  propositions.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  this  line  competition  is  con¬ 
stantly  growing  more  severe,  and  the 
amount  of  capital  required  is  becoming 
larger.  I  doubt  whether  the  farmer  of 
moderate  means  (unless  he  has  very 
special  adaptability)  is  wise  to  try  to 
enter  the  small  list  of  what  might  be 
called  professional  pedigree  sellers.  In 
any  case.  It  is  a  very  comforting  thought 
that  many  of  our  foremost  dairymen, 
men  like  H.  E.  Cook,  Edward  Van  Als- 
tyne  and  John  T.  McDonald,  who  are 
keeping  the  cow  largely,  and  in  line 


with  the  best  scientific  thought,  are  yet 
content  not  to  pose  as  commercial 
breeders,  but  rely  upon  selling  product 
rather  than  exploiting  animals.  There 
is  no  higher  dairy  husbandry  than  they 
represent,  and  while  they  believe  in  the 
purebred  idea,  and  keep  at  the  head  of 
their  herds  a  registered  sire,  yet  their 
ultimate  judgment  of  a  cow  is  based  on 
her  performance  rather  than  her  pedi¬ 
gree.  lAREO  VAN  WAGENEN,  JR. 

A  WOMAN  FARMER'S  NOTES. 

I  sold  myself  short  of  brood  sows  last 
Winter,  and  so  I  bought  a  young  sow 
of  my  own  strain,  a  daughter  of  one  of 
Piggins’s  pigs.  The  gilt  was  about  10 
months  old  when  she  farrowed,  and  she 
produced  three  pigs.  Many  would  say 
that  she  should  go  to  the  butcher,  as 
she  would  never  be  prolific.  I  have  in¬ 
vestigated  the  matter  a  little,  and  find 
that  she  was  bred  to  her  own  brother, 
which  is  never  wise.  She  is  also  in¬ 
clined  to  fatten  easily,  just  as  Piggins 
does,  and  these  two  facts  no  doubt  af¬ 
fected  her  first  litter.  Piggins  only  far¬ 
rowed  four  pigs  at  the  first  litter,  and 
yet  she  has  been  a  very  prolific  sow. 
We  will  not  allow  Lucia  to  get  quite  so 
fat  next  time.  One  of  the  three  pigs  got 
out  in  a  cold  rain  and  was  chilled  when 
1  found  it.  I  put  it  in  the  oven  and 
warmed  it  into  life  before  returning  it 
to  its  dam.  Several  days  later  I  found 
that  it  was  getting  no  milk  from  its 
mother.  I  caught  the  wee  atom  and 
put  it  in  a  box  near  the  stove  until  some 
milk  was  heated.  Not  more  than  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  was  taken  at  first,  and  a  simi¬ 
lar  amount  was  administered  at  Inter¬ 
vals  all  day.  The  pig  was  returned  to 
its  mother  at  night.  The  next  day  it 
was  fed  at  intervals,  but  not  imprisoned. 
Now  it  comes  to  the  door  and  makes  its 
wants  known  a  great  many  times  during 
the  day.  I  had  no  thought  that  it  would 
live,  but  1  begin  to  think  tliat  it  will, 
or  course,  it  will  “cost  more  than  it 
will  come  to,”  but  so  does  a  pet  lamb. 

Laying  Ti  kkeys. — The  turkeys  con¬ 
tinue  to  lay.  One  began  when  her  flock 
was  about  six  weeks  old,  and  has  been 
laying  ever  since,  nearly  two  months,  I 
should  think.  This  is  unusual.  The 
second  clutch  of  eggs  is  usually  sma'l. 
It  is  too  late  to  set  turkey  eggs,  so  we 
use  them  for  cooking.  Two  turkey  eggs 
are  fully  equal  to  three  hen’s  eggs.  The 
quality  is  very  similar. 

Poultry  Points. — The  laist  lot  of 
brooder  chicks  did  not  get  on  pasture 
early  enough.  They  are  not  so  large 
as  those  of  the  same  hatch  which  were 
given  to  hens.  I  have  had  some  gapes 
tills  year,  although  the  chicks  were  on 
ground  which  was  never  used  for  rear¬ 
ing  chickens  before.  I  am  running  the 
incubator  now  for  the  neighbors.  One 
hatch  was  completed  last  week  and  an¬ 
other  begun  to-day.  When  one  gets 
half  as  many  eggs  daily  as  there  are 
hens  but  little  fault  can  be  found.  The 
hens  get  plenty  of  wheat  twice  a  day, 
have  free  range  which  Includes  a  run¬ 
ning  brook,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  which  is 
one  excellent  reason  for  their  laying 
w'ell.  There  may  be  better  poultry,  but 
I  have  not  found  them. 

Poultry  Buylng. — Now  is  the  time  to 
get  good  breeding  stock  from  poultry 
fanciers,  at  nominal  prices.  Many  a 
hen  is  sold  for  $1,  and  sometimes  a  lit¬ 
tle  less,  which  would  cost  $2  or  $3  dur¬ 
ing  the  breeding  season.  A  two-year- 
old  Leghorn  is  as  profitable  to  buy  as  a 
yearling  of  another  breed.  One  pet  and 
prize-winner  in  my  fiock  lived  to  be 
six  years  old,  and  laid  eggs  in  profitable 
numbers  until  that  time.  Another,  which 
I  bought  after  she  had  been  shown 


two  seasons,  stayed  with  me  three 
years,  and  was  entered  at  a  show  as  a 
hen.  The  card  was  changed  by  the 
managers  to  read  pullet,  and  inquiries 
were  sent  after  the  pullet  with  band 
No.  —  after  she  was  returned  to  me. 
Her  success,  however,  was  solely  in 
the  show  room.  She  wais  never  a  good 
layer,  and  she  is  almost  the  only  Brown 
Leghorn  I  ever  owned  which  was  not. 

A  Good  Cow. — A  little  over  two 
years  ago  1  bought  a  cow  for  the  first 
time.  1  felt  that  I  did  not  know  very 
hiuch  about  cows,  and  that  to  buy  was 
to  take  great  chances,  but  she  proved 
to  be  just  as  good  as  the  description 
given  me  of  her.  Abut  the  middle  of 
April  she  gave  birth  to  the  tiniest  “wee 
bit”  of  a  heifer  calf.  She  was  left  with 
her  mother  for  three  weeks,  with  the 
intention  of  fattening  her.  Up  to  this 
time  the  cow  was  giving  a  considerable 
amount  of  milk,  more  than  the  calf 
could  use.  In  the  meantime  the  price 
of  veal  calves  went  down  to  three  cents, 
while  my  opinion  of  my  new  cow  went 
up  every  day.  I  decided  to  keep  the 
calf,  though  she  was  so  small,  and  see 
what  soi't  of  a  cow  she  would  make. 
She  was  always  one  of  the  sleekest,  pret¬ 
tiest  heifers  I  ever  saw,  a  three-quarter 
grade  Jersey.  Last  March,  when  lack¬ 
ing  over  a  month  of  being  two  years  old, 
she  gave  birth  to  a  heifer  calf,  as  large 
as  the  average.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
“break”  Brown  Bessie;  she  had  sub- 
mitted  to  the  semblance  of  milking  ever 
since  she  was  a  calf,  and  knew  no  fear. 
She  has  developed  such  an  udder  as  you 
do  not  often  see  in  a  cow  of  twice  her 
age,  and  though  her  milk  has  not  been 
tested,  she  is  proving  to  be  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  of  two-year-olds.  Her 
mate,  looking  half  as  large  again,  a 
grade  Guernsey,  does  not  give  much 
more  than  half  as  much.  It  is  very  in¬ 
teresting  to  watch  the  young  heifers 
develop.  Brownie,  the  calf,  is  much 
larger  for  her  age  than  her  mother. 
Though  nearly  five  months  old,  she  is 
given  a  little  milk  every  day  with  the 
best  of  pasture,  and  one  can  almost  see 
her  grow.  sara  a.  little. 


OIL  OF  TAR  FOR  A  HORSE. 

Perhaps  I  could  suggest  a  remedy  for 
the  “Bird,”  or  to  H.  S.  W.  of  Lysander. 
N.  Y.  I  bought  a  horse  with  a  cough, 
or  “heavy,”  three  years  ago.  but  by 
judicious  feeding  and  careful  work  I 
managed  to  get  along  quite  well  with 
him,  but  last  August,  I  think,  my  hired 
man  overworked  him.  I  made  up  my 
mind  I  would  have  to  buy  another.  1 
had  to  market  a  crop  of  sweet  potatoes, 
hauling  over  muddy  roads  10,  12, 

and  30  miles  distant,  often  thinking. 
“This  is  my  last  trip  with  you,  Charlie.” 
One  day  when  he  was  heaving  very 
badly,  a  farmer  came  up  with  me  and 
said:  “I  can  give  you  a  cure  for  that 
horse.  Get  the  oil  of  tar  (pine)  and  give 
him  a  large  teaspoonful  before  feeding, 
or  as  often  through  the  day  as  the  spells 
come  on;  the  oftener  the  better.”  I 
have  bought  $1  worth  in  all,  given  about 
80  cents  worth,  and  I  consider  him  well. 
I  can  now  trot  him  to  town  in  my  cart 
and  back,  one  mile  distant,  without  any 
heaving,  or  often  no  coughing;  some¬ 
times  a  light  hack  or  two.  I  generally 
pour  the  dose  into  a  slim  bottle  and 
then  open  his  mouth  and  allow  it  to  run 
or  drip  on  his  tongue.  The  horse  must 
be  kept  from  musty  or  dusty  hay.  I 
fed  corn  fodder  up  to  May,  turned  the 
horse  on  rye  pasture  at  night  up  to  June 
10;  since  then  have  been  feeding  the 
vines  from  my  peas.  j.  m. 

Havana,  III. 


The  way  to  lose — the  verj 

hist  single  parasite  that  is  annoying  atic 
weakeDing^  your  stock,  cuttiiif?  down  your  profit 
IS  very  easy.  Dip  «r  sprinkle  with  CHLORO- 
NAPTHOLEUM  DIP  as  directed.  It  kill.^ 
all  germs,  mange,  itch,  ticks,  scabs,  lice,  even 
parasite  that  spoil.y  prolit  for  the  farmer  or 
stocknian.  A  standard  disinfectant  approved 
by  high  anthorities.  1  gal.,  $1.50;  5  gals.,  if6.75; 
lOgals.,  S'la.irO.  Freight  paid.  The  West  Disin- 
xecting  Co.,  Inc.,  4  E.  5yth  St.,  New  Y'ork 


MONEY  SAVED  BY  BUYING  THE 

Best  Swing  Cattle  Tie  Made 

Thonsands  in  u.se.  Made  to  fit  any  .stable. 
Durable,  eonvenient'and  cheap.  Price  and 
circular  on  application.  Manufactured  by 

ROY  BROTHERS,  East  Barnef,  Vt. 

BEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND 
PRICES  OF  THE 

DIRIQOSILO 

Manufactured  by 

D.B.  STEVENS  &  CO., 

AUBURN,  MB. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


Breeders’  Directory 


FOB  HOLSreilV  C/KTTLE 

Good  ones,  and  ali  ages.  Fine  YearUng  Bulls 
ready  for  service. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DELLIIURST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

Choice  yohng  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCREBT  FARM,  Rlfton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Catve^i 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

E.  F.  SHANNON.  'JOT  Liberty  iStroet,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Ohio  Farm  Berkshires 

Boars  fit  for  Service.  Young  Sows  bred,  and  fine 
lot  of  Spring  Pigs. 

M.  L.  &  H.  H.  BENHAM,  Le  Roy,  O. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

hog.  Pigs  cf  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Reohester,Mieh 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  BerhsKires  and  C.  Whites. 


8  wks.  to  6  tnos..  tutlted  not  akin 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  If  not 
coticfnntnrv!  w«  rnfwnd  the 


DDCCCNT  DADHAIMQ  purebred  Holsteln- 
rnLOLllI  DAnuAI Ho  Friesian  Bull  Calves 
and  Scotch  Colli  Pups.  Apply  promptly. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.Y. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 

bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wls. 
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varieties.  Any  amount  Poultry,  Eggs.  Pigeons 
and  Hares.  Guide  desc.  liO-page  book.  10c. 

J.  A.  BBKGKY,  Box  8,  Telford,  Pa. 


CflD  CAI  C—The  choicest  bred  St.  Bernard  puppies 
run  uALL  In  the  United  States.  Sired  by  Ch. 


Keno. 


F.  M.  WILLIAMS,  box  424,  Adams,  N,  V, 


FOR  Bull,  Awo  years 


old;  also 

Imll  calf.  Weil  bred  from  a  good  milk¬ 
ing  strain.  OLIVER  SMITH  &  SON,  Cbateaugay,  N.  Y , 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Two  Cockerels  for  $2  If  taken  now.  900  beauties  from 
big  egg.s  from  big  hens.  Also  old  bens  and  early 
pullets.  WHITE  &  RICE,  Box  A,  Yorktown.  N,  Y. 


SQUABS  PAY 

Easier,  need  attention  only  part  of 
time,  bring  big  prices.  Raised  in  one 
month.  Money-makers  for  poultry- 
men,  farmers, women.  Send  for  FREE 
BOOivLBT  and  learn  this  rich  home 
industry.  PLYMOUTH  KOCiC  SQUAB 
CO.,  4A  Friend  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 


lEATH  TO  LICE 


on  HENS  and  CHICKS, 
()4-page  book  FREE. 


NO  MORE  BLIND  HORSES.— ForSpeclflcOph- 
thalmia.  Moon  Blindness,  and  other  Sore  Byes, 
BARR  V  CO.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  have  a  sure  cure. 


SRavnv 

(Xirb 


Care  TheM  Blemishes 
Also  Blnsbone.  hard  or  soft 
•nlargements.  Sweeny,  Kne^ 
Sprang, Fistnla  and  Poll  Evil. 
Slight  cost  and  certain  cares. 
Two  big  booklets  telling  how 
to  do  It  sent  free. Write  today. 

FliRaiNO  BBOS.,  CbrmUU, 
aaa  Dnlon  BtoekTsrds.Ckleigo.IIL  J 


Shoo-^ 


ANIMALS’ 

FRIEND 


I'hU  cow  wai 
a  terror  to 
milk  prior  to 

using  ^cents 

It. -;,'.***  worth  of  Shoo-FIjs  Had  it 
1)6011  used  earlier^  she  would  not  have  lost 
milk  and  flesh  to  theamountof  fU.OO,  The 
othercovr  was  protected  early  and  continued 
togivelS  qta.of  milk  daily  through  fly-time- 
—  the  original  stock  protector  used  by  the  aamo 
dairy-men  since  1885,  after  testing  imitatioDB.  ItprevenUcontagi* 
ous  abortion  and  other  diseases,  cures  all  sores,  scratches,  skin 
diseases,  hoof  ailments,  etc.  JiO  LICK  lupoifllry  houseorauy 
place  It  is  sprayed.  Beware  of  imitations  that  last  only 
hours  and  make  sores.  If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  8hoo-r  IT 
(made  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,)  sepd  us  |1.09  for  latest  Improved 
Three  Tube  Sprayer  and  enough  8lioo*iriT  to  protect  200  cows. 
Cash  returned  if  cows  are  not  protected.  / 

SHOO-FLYMF’G.  CO.  1005  FairmountMv«.,PliMii.4’K 


Kills 
every 
fly  It 
strikes: 
keeps  off 
the  rest. 
Harmless 
to  man 
or  beast. 

Shoo-' 


THE  LUCKY  “4-LEAF  CLOVER” 

Plymouth  Cream  Extract¬ 
or  is  the  CREAM  of  them  all. 
Inner  can  quickly  remova¬ 
ble;  water  all  around  and 
under  milk;  has  far  greater 
cooling  surface  than  any 
other.  No  water  required  5 
months  In  year.  .Special  air 
chamber  with  ventilator. 
New  and  original  faucet, 
Imixissible  to  leak  or  sour. 
ExpresH  clia-rges  prepaid- 
Catalogue  frtje. 

Plymouth  Qream  Separator  Company,  Plymouth,  Ohio. 
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THE  TRADE  IN  SILOS. 

What  the  Manufacturers  Say. 

The  silo  trade  depends  largely  on  the 
corn  crop,  as  corn  is  what  is  used  most¬ 
ly  for  silage.  The  only  practical  silo  is 
the  stave  silo  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
easily  erected,  cheapest  in  the  beginning 
and  very  much  cheaper  in  the  end  than 
any  other  kind.  g.  ki.ias  &  bro. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  tendency  at  the  present  time 
among  the  farmers  is  to  buy  silos  of  me¬ 
dium  diameter,  say  12  to  14  feet,  and 
where  they  have  large  stocks  they  erect 
a  number  of  silos  instead  of  one  large 
one.  To  store  the  same  capacity  in  this 
manner  is  more  expensive,  but  results 
are  much  better.  The  reason  for  this  is 
(hat  after  the  silo  is  opened  the  faster  it 
is  fed  out  daily  the  better  the  condition 
of  the  silage.  As  near  as  we  can  learn 
(he  concrete  and  cement  silos  are  not 
very  satisfactory.  We  have  been  in¬ 
formed  by  parties  using  them  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  silage  exposed  to  direct 
contact  with  the  walls  of  these  silos 
spoils,  and  we  also  know  from  our  own 
experience  that  a  small  portion  of  the 
silage  at  the  bottom  which  rests  on  our 
concrete  foundation  in  our  wooden  silos 
spoils.  B.  B.  STEVEXS  &  CO. 

Auburn,  Me. 

We  do  not  very  often  hear  of  stone  or 
concrete  silos.  In  a  few  cases  we  have 
supplied  stave  silos  to  take  the  place  of 
stone  silos.  The  writer  has  talked  with 
several  men  who  had  most  excellent 
stone  silos  but  stated  that  every  year 
large  quantities  of  silage  molded  or  de¬ 
cayed  all  around  the  walls.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  known  of  several  cases 
where  the  owners  of  stone  silos  claimed 
to  have  had  as  sweet  and  fresh  silage  as 
it  is  possible  to  produce.  Customers  in 
this  State  and  New  England  purchase 
silos  with  a  relatively  large  diameter 
and  low  height,  while  those  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  other  Southern  States  secure 
vessels  of  a  very  small  diameter  and 
great  height.  We  have  even  sold  silos 
seven  feet  in  diameter  and  35  feet  high. 
Figuring  on  all  the  silos  we  sold  last 
year,  we  find  that  the  average  diameter 
was  14  feet  four  inches  and  the  average 
height  25  feet  eight  inches,  which  we 
think  is  a  very  excellent  average  con¬ 
sidering  the  fact  that  a  low  silo  with  a 
large  diameter  costs  relatively  consid¬ 
erably  less  than  one  of  equal  capacity 
but  having  a  smaller  diameter  and 
greater  height.  We  also  find  a  growing 
tendency  to  construct  two  silos,  one  for 
Summer  and  one  for  Winter,  rather  than 
to  take  one  large  silo  which  will  supply 
enough  feed  for  both  seasons.  We  judge 
that  the  average  customer  figures  on 
about  three  tons  per  cow,  although  this 
estimate  is  not  based  on  positive  knowl¬ 
edge.  Of  course  the  round  silos  are  su¬ 
perseding  all  other  kinds,  even  when 
men  build  their  own  vessels.  We  very 
seldom  hear  of  a  square  one  being  built, 
but  frequently  hear  that  octagon  silos 
are  fairly  satisfactory. 

Cobleskill,  N.  Y.  harder  meg.  co. 

The  tendency  among  the  farmers  in 
regard  to  silos  is  to  make  them  deeper 
and  deeper  each  year.  Eight  years  ago 
a  26-foot  silo  was  considered  a  pretty 
good  depth;  now  they  run  them  up  32 
and  even  40  feet  right  on  the  level 
giound.  It  is  universally  conceded  that 
the  round  silo  is  the  only  style  to  build, 
no  matter  what  material  you  use.  It  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  you  can  hold  a 
round  tank  easier  than  you  can  hold  a 
square  one,  will  get  more  cubic  feet  in 
the  same  wall  surface;  and  In  our  ex¬ 
perience  we  have  seen  some  pretty  good 
buildings  which  had  square  silos  in  them 
where  the  people  who  owned  them 
thought  they  were  putting  in  timber 
enough.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  prevent 
a  square  silo  from  bulging  between  the 
corners.  Southern  Michigan  and  north¬ 
ern  Indiana  are  very  close  to  some  large 
manufacturers  of  cement,  and  in  our  ex¬ 
perience  we  do  not  know  of  more  than 
half  a  dozen  cement  silos  being  built  in 


the  two  States,  but  as  we  have  often 
said,  we  see  no  reason  why  cement 
should  not  make  an  excellent  silo;  the 
difficulty  is,  as  near  as  we  can  learn,  that 
it  takes  a  great  deal  of  time  to  put  them 
up  as  the  brick  which  go  into  the  silo 
has  to  be  made  right  on  the  man’s  farm 
and  we  have  been  told  in  a  couple  of  in¬ 
stances  where  we  tried  to  get  at  the  cost 
of  cement  silos,  that  they  did  not  know 
just  how  much  their  silo  did  cost.  The 
nearest  we  ever  got  to  it  was  from  a 
man  in  Cass  County,  this  State,  who 
built  an  80-ton  silo,  going  down  into  the 
giound  a  little  distance,  his  silo  being 
built  out  of  what  is  termed  the  hollow 
brick  form.  This  man  certainly  has  a 
fine-looking  silo  but  the  nearest  you  can 
get  at  the  expense  from  him  is  that  it 
cost  a  little  less  than  $200,  and  we  un¬ 
derstand  that  does  not  include  the  board 
of  the  men  who  did  the  work,  which 
took  nearly  four  weeks  to  complete. 
Last  Summer  quite  a  number  of  the 
farmers  in  Michigan  saved  their  clover 
from  the  wet  by  putting  it  into  silos, 
and  we  know  of  a  number  of  people  who 
regularly  dump  their  clover  right  from 
the  machine  into  their  silo  and  are  in 
that  way  protected  against  the  drought 
which  usually  comes  along  in  August 
and  early  September. 

WIDI.IAMS  MPG.  co. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


ABANDONED  FARMS  IN  NEW 
ENGLAND. 

Sad  Outlook  for  a  Worthy  Section. 

Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb,  of  Ohio,  has  written 
an  excellent  article  for  the  Chicago  Live 
Stock  World.  Prof.  Plumb  is  a  native  of 
Massachusetts,  and  owns  a  large  farm  in 
an  “abandoned”  section.  He  states  the 
many  natural  advantages  of  the  region 
and  then  says: 

“Yet  from  the  agricultural  point  of  view, 
one  finds  in  this  region  one  of  the  most 
disheartening  tales  in  American  agricul¬ 
ture.  If  you  were  to  make  me  a  visit  in 
the  Summer,  I  could  start  in  a  carriage 
with  you  and  could  drive  into  a  region 
covering  many,  many  miles  that  repre¬ 
sents  a  veritable  agricultural  graveyard. 
One  may  drive  through  a  large  territory 
of  New  England,  where  abandoned  farm¬ 
houses  are  the  rule  and  not  the  exception. 
Really  excellent  farmhouses,  built  to  stay, 
after  the  old,  thorough-going  New  Eng¬ 
land  method,  on  farms  that  can  be  bought 
at  your  own  price  and  on  your  own  terms. 
One  sees  many  tumble-down  old  houses, 
long  unoccupied,  but  he  also  sees  far  too 
many  representing  recent  desertion.  Only 
very  recently  the  nearest  neighbor  to  my 
farm  has  had  an  auction  sale  of  his  stock 
and  tools  and  proposes  to  move  to  a  fac¬ 
tory  town,  some  25  or  30  miles  away.  He 
is  a  Swiss  and,  in  many  respects,  a  su¬ 
perior  farmer.  He  has  a  good  house  and 
barn,  grows  fine  crops,  and  has  prospered. 
Now,  no  doubt,  his  place  will  stand  va¬ 
cant. 

“The  reader  will  ask,  why  is  this? 

“A  variety  of  causes  are  responsible  for 
this  condition.  The  land  is  fertile,  and 
one  may  grow  fine  fields  of  grass,  rye, 
buckwheat,  potatoes  and  various  other 
crops  suited  to  the  cooler  latitudes.  Apple 
orchards  also  thrive.  But  the  land  is 
somewhat  stony  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions,  and  very  stony  under  still 
others.  In  Winter  the  snow  is  deep  and 
tke  wind  blows  over  the  Green  Mountains, 
then  white;  and  the  conditions  are  rigor¬ 
ous  and  far  more  severe  than  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  West.  The  Summers  are  beautiful, 
but  the  Winters  severe. 

“Years  ago  young  men  began  to  leave 
these  New  England  farms  and  go  out  into 
the  great  West,  or  to  some  town  or  city 
near  home  that  offered  more  attraction 
than  the  isolated  farm  life  of  the  region. 
To-day  many  of  the  farmhouses  occupied, 
have  only  the  old  couple  in  them,  or  a  class 
of  foreign  emigrants  not  at  all  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  native  born— Poles,  Rus¬ 
sians,  Jews,  Italians,  any  many  of  the 
most  undesirable  settlers  from  the  old 
world,  are  settling  on  the  farms  closer  to 
town.  These  seriously  injure  the  social 
side  of  New  England  farm  life.  Another 
thing  that  the  New  England  farmer  has 
had  serious  trouble  over  in  late  years  has 
been  the  labor  question.  Responsibie  farm 
labor  of  a  desirable  sort  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  obtain.  Still  another  cause  for 
this  farm  desertion  is  the  lack  of  sym¬ 
pathy  on  the  part  of  the  New  Englander 
with  agriculture.  Generally  speaking,  the 
farmer  in  the  East  has  altogether  a  differ¬ 
ent  social  status  from  the  West,  whei’e  he 
is  a  powerful  factor  in  the  community.  In 
New  England,  excepting  in  localities,  the 


farmer  is  looked  down  upon,  rather  than 
up  to.  So  pronounced  is  this  spirit  that 
at  what  is  undoubtedly  the  leading  agri- 
culturai  college  in  that  region,  for  years 
students  have  been  making  effort,  in  the 
most  prominent  manner  endorsed  by  many 
graduates,  to  have  the  official  word 
‘Agricultural’  struck  from  the  college 
name.  In  Maine,  what  for  years  was  the 
Maine  State  College,  was  finally  changed 
to  the  ‘University  of  Maine,’  a  change 
made  expressive  of  the  same  feeling  which 
exists  in  the  other  State  colleges. 

“These  hills  grow  abundant  pasture  and 
fine  grass.  Horses,  cattle  and  sheep  will 
prosper  here.  It  has  been  so  in  the  past, 
it  could  be  so  in  future,  if  the  people  were 
interested,  but  they  are  not  likely  to  be. 
The  great  future,  if  it  be  great,  of  rural 
New  England,  outside  of  its  more  favored 
river  valleys  where  the  land  is  easy  of 
tillage,  will  be  embraced  in  Summer  houses 
and  forestry— systematic  forestry.  This 
latter  feature  is  already  beginning  to  at¬ 
tract  attention,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will 
receive  the  consideration  it  deserves.  In 
the  meantime  you  can  buy  plenty  of  land 
in  the  hill  region  at  your  own  price.  The 
electric  railway  is  now,  getting  a  good  foot¬ 
hold  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and 
will  penetrate  among  the  hills  and  bring 
the  country  much  closer  to  the  town,  and, 
of  course,  this  will  help  to  make  farm  life 
more  popular  in  some  places  where  now  it 
is  far  from  agreeable,  yet  there  must  be 
a  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  people,  before 
the  farmhouses  will  be  occupied  by  a  class 
that  will  have  much  influence  in  uplifting 
rural  New  England.” 


“Another  Pig  Heard  Prom.” — 
Bought  a  pig  for  $2;  fed  250  pounds 
wheat  middlings,  $2.75;  and  150  pounds 
ground  corn  and  oats,  $2.03,  making  a 
total  cost  of  $6.78.  Dressed  weight  at 
414  months  old,  February  28,  109 

pounds  at  10  cents,  $10.90.  I  had  no 
milk  at  all,  but  fed  warm  water  with 
the  feed  in  it.  The  pig  ran  outdoors 
until  snow  came,  after  which  it  was 
confined  in  a  very  small  pen,  but  not  as 
warm  as  it  should  have  been.  Of  course 
this  does  not  compete  with  Billy  G.,  but 
it  shows  that  any  hired  man  can  raise 
pork  cheaper  than  he  can  buy  it. 

Stanley,  N.  Y.  o.  j.  b. 


ihiSHARPLES  Separators, 

There  are  two  kinds  of  cream 

separators  and  oniy  two.  I 

OURS  and  the  OTHERS. 


The 'i'ubalnr  bowl. 

The  put  ent  protected  kind. 

I  The  bowl  without  compli¬ 
cation,  that  It  easll/ 
cleaned* 

The  entlreljclean  skimmer 
under  all  conditions* 


The  can’t  get  oot  of  order 
kind* 

There  is  a  lot  of  real  dif- 
'  ferenco  in  the  two  kinds 
and  it  amounts  to  big  money 
in  a  year’s  time.  Investigate. 
Separators  are  different. 
Free  Catalogue  No.  153. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
THE  8HARPLES  CO., 
Chicago,  Ills. 


The  bucket  bowl. 

The  free  for  all  kind* 

The  bowl  \%’ith  dUet,  i 
conefl.  gratera  or  con* 
triiptlonii  that  can't  be  | 
kept  clean* 

The  fairly  clean  aklmmer 
under  favorable  coudl* 
tlona* 

The  bound  to  give  iron- J 
ble  kind* 


The  EMPIRE 

The  Easy  Runninir  Kind.  '' 
Will  fdve  bettor  satisfaction,  make  you  more 
L  money  and  last  longer  than  any  ether.  Our 
\  book  shows  why.  8endft/rlt. 

I  Empire  Cream  Separator  Co., 

*  ^  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 


DeLaImL 

CreamSemrators 

For  twenty  years  the  World’s  Standard 

Ti.  ..  .  cataloQue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  74  Cortlandt  St.,  N.Y, 


THE  BOSS  CREAM  RAISER 

has  a  place  for 
the  cream  and 
butter  as  well 
as  the  milk.  It 
will  raise  all 
of  the  cream 
in  from  3  to  6 
hours  without 
mixing  It  with 
water,  leaving 
your  sklmmilk 
pure,  8 wo et 
arid  undiluted. 
Write  us  at 
once  for  cir¬ 
culars  and  special  introductory  prices. 

JHwffton  Cream  Separator  Co.,  liluITtou,  Ohio 


Hog  Pasture.— I  prefer  Blue  grass  to 
clover  for  hog  pasture  for  the  reason  of 
avoiding  gas  and  not  the  liability  to 
cholera  or  swine  plague.  h.  Austin. 


At  the  Canadian  Agricultural  College  the 
following  mixture  is  used  on  stock  to  keep 
off  the  flies:  A  tablespoonful  of  carbolic 
acid  and  one  quart  of  fish  oil.  This  is 
applied  once  a  week  and  gives  good  .sat¬ 
isfaction. 

The  Springfield  Republican  contains  the 
following:  “Charles  H.  Witt,  of  North 
Brookfield,  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  two 
cows  Saturday  because  of  their  eating 
nitrate  of  soda.  Mr.  Witt,  with  a  cart¬ 
load  of  the  stuff  used  for  a  fertilizer, 
passed  through  the  pasture,  where  he  had 
four  cows,  and  it  spilled  out  on  the  ground 
somewhat.  He  tried  to  get  it  up,  knowing 
it  was  dangerous  for  the  stock  to  eat  it. 
He  thought  he  had  got  it  all  up,  but 
enough  remained  to  kill  two  of  the  cows 
and  make  the  other  two  very  sick.” 


Money  Ahea.d. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  you  can 
count  up  a  good  profit  11  you  run  au 

AMERICAN 
Cream  Separator. 

The  one  that  Is  sold  on  test.  The 
one  that  Is  sold  at  a  low  price. 

One  that  received  Paris  Fxp^Itioa 
VV  rite  for  catalogue.  It  Is  free. 

A3IKKUAX  SKPAUATOU  CO., 
Box  lOtIC  Baiiibrldtre,  N.  Y. 


SUfios^Q 


b? 


iufKILFLYN 


'<«ll 


MORE 

MILK 

MORE 

|U|nS|rVI  Cows  will  give  16  to  20  per 
III U 11  Eli  I  more  milk  if  protected 


tc 

from  the  torture  of  ^ies  with 


OHILD^S  SO»BOS~SO  KILFLr. 

Kills  flies  and  all  Insects;  protects  horses  as  well 
as  cows.  Perfectly  harmless  to  man  and  beast 
Itapidly  applied  with  Child’s  Electric  Sprayer. 
30  to  50  cows  spraytd  in  a  few  minutes.  A  true 
antiseptic;  keeps  stables,  chicken  houses,  pig 
pens  in  a  perfectly  sanitary  condition. 

Ask  for  Child's  80-BOS-SO  or  semi,  $2  for  l-gol.can  and 
Sprayer  complete,  Kx.  pd.  auy  point  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

CHAS.  H.  CHILDS  &  CO..  Sole  Manufacturers, 
24  LaFayette  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


“Just  as  good  I”  “Just  as  good  1”  Did  you  say?  “Just 
as  good  as  veterinary  Pixinel”  The  dealer  who  tells 
you  this  is  mistaken.  He  does  not  know. 

FACTS  AND  TESTS  PROVE  IT  I 

^  ,  Kmery.Ky.,  April  9, 1903. 

I  feel  it  my  duty  to  tell  what  Veterinary  Pixine  did 
for  a  horse  of  mine.  He  was  cut  with  a  knife  between 
the  fore  legs  3  Inches  deep  and  2  Inches  long,  which 
every  minute  would  gap  open.  I  used  several  different 
kinds  of  remedies  without  success,  oven  to  having 
somostitches  taken.  Nothing  did  any  good  andlt  kept 
swelling  and  became  feverish.  I  almost  gave  up 
hopes  of  getting  him  well.  1  saw  your  ad v.  and,  as  it 
was  tbe  last  chance,  I  purchase  a  box  at  the  druggists 
and  used  it  as  directed,  and  before  tho  box  was  used 
up  the  cut  was  entirely  well.  I  intend  to  keep  a  supply 
on  hand  for  emergency  cases  if  it  costs  a  dollar  a  box 
Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  good  I  have  received’ 
from  its  use  and  if  you  choose  you  can  use  my  name 
and  testimony.  W.  S.  CAMPBELL,  Emery,  Ky 


This  penetrating,  stimulating,  soothing,  absorbing, 
antiseptic,  healing  ointment  heals  from  beneath  the 
surface  by  disinfecting  the  parts,  subduing  Inflammar 
tiou  and  stimulating  health  granulations,  not  by  dry¬ 
ing  and  scabbing,  and  stimulates  growth  of  hair 
natural  color.  ’ 

Makes  quick,  clean  and  healthy  cure;  heals  sting¬ 
ing,  burning,  chronic,  saddle  and  collar  galls,  hopple 
chafes,  abscesses,  inflammatory  sores  and  all  skin 
lisease.  It  penetrates,  stimulates,  soothes  and  heals 
while  horse  works.  Money  refunded  If  it  falls. 

2  oz.  box,  3;)C.  8  oz.  box,  Stic.  5-lb-  package,  W. 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Also  manufacturers  of 


Send  for  our  booklet — a  valuable  treatise  on  the  In¬ 
juries  and  disea-scs  of  horses  and  tells  why 
“SAVE-TH  E-HORSE”  WILL  POSITIVELY  AND 
PERMANENTLY  CURE.  Bone  and  Bog  Spavin, 
Xhoroughpin,  Ringbone  (except  low  ringbone),  Curb, 
Splint,  Capped  Hock,  Windpuff,  Shoo  Boil,  Weak  and 
Sprained  Tendon  and  all  Lameness. 

Give  full  particulars  as  to  your  Ciise— give  Veteri¬ 
narian’s  diagnosis  it  he  Is  competent;  inform  us 
fully  as  to  tho  age,  development,  location  of  swelling, 
lameness,  action  and  previous  treatment — and  wo  will 
advise  you  frankly  as  to  tho  possibilities  of  “Save- 
tho-Horso”. 

PER  BOTTLE. 

written  guarantee  with  every  bottle  given  under  our 
seal  and  signature,  constructed  solely  to  satisfy  and 
protect  you  fully.  Need  of  second  bottle  is  almost 
improbable,  except  in  rarest  of  cases. 

$5  at  aU  druggists  and  dealers  or  sent  express  paid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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HUMOROUS 


The  hens  are  In  the  garden, 

It  makes  me  smile  with  glee. 

It’s  Johnson’s  garden  they  are  in 
And  the  hens  belong  to  me. 

—New  York  Sun’. 

“Pop,  what  is  an  assassin  band?”  “An 
assassin  band,  my  son,  is  one  which 
murders  good  music.” — Yonkers  States¬ 
man. 

Pleasant  Old  Gentleman:  “Have 
you  lived  here  all  your  life,  my  little 
man?”  Arthur  (aged  six) :  “Not  yet.”— 
Lippincott’s  Magazine. 

“I  SEE  in  the  paper  that  a  widower 
with  nine  children  out  in  Nebraska  has 
married  a  widow  with  seven  children.” 
"That  was  no  marriage.  That  was  a 
merger.” — Puck. 

Emplover:  “Yes,  I  advertised  for  a 
strong  boy.  Think  you  will  fill  the  bill?” 
Applicant:  “Well,  I  just  finished  lickin’ 
19  other  applicants  out  in  de  hall.”— 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

“Now,  Willie,  what  will  you  say  if  1 
give  you  a  piece  of  cake?”  “Please, 
ma’am,  I  don’t  know  what  to  say,  ’cause 
ma  told  me  I  wasn’t  to  ask  fer  a  second 
helping.”— New  York  Journal. 

“Do  you  suppose  old  Pscadds  has  any 
idea  how  much  he  is  really  worth?” 
“No.  If  he  had  he  wouldn’t  give  him¬ 
self  so  many  airs  on  account  of  the 
money  he  happens  to  possess.”— Chicago 
Tribune. 

“Is  this  a  good  place  for  trout?”  in¬ 
quired  the  angler,  who  had  just  arrived. 
“It  seems  to  be,”  replied  the  other,  who 
had  been  fishing  there  patiently  for 
hours;  “they  don’t  appear  to  be  disposed 
to  leave  it.” — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

“You  say  that  man’s  relations  won’t 
speak  to  him?”  said  the  surveyor  who 
had  stopped  at  the  log  cabin.  “Yes.  An’ 
it  serves  him  right.  Jes’  as  soon  as  he 
comes  into  a  little  property  he  bought 
hisself  a  glass  eye  an’  a  set  o’  false 
teeth,  an’  his  kin  reckoned  it  was  mighty 
ill-mannered  to  come  around  puttin’  on 
style  an’  wearin’  all  that  jewelry.”— 
Washington  Star. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AlWHOIiESAliE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
PortlooMS,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  YR  Ikatere 
profita.  In  nse  68  0‘**clally  Endor^  by  the 

Orant e.  Uw  prices  will  surprise  yon.  W rite  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INOERSOLL,  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


For  30  days  to  the  readers  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  Pine 

SILVER  WATCH 

1  or  China  Tea  Sot,  or  Toilet  Sot,  or  Parlor  Lamp 
or  Clock,  and  ni.-iny  other  articles  too  numerous 
to  mention,  with  an  order  of  20  lbs.  of  our  New 
Crop.  ««<!.  Tea,  any  klnd,or  80  lbs.  Itaktng 
Powder,  4  6c.  a  lb.,  or  an  assorted  order  Teas 
and  B.  P.  This  advertisement  MUST  accom- 
I  pany  order. 

THK  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

I  P.  O.  Box  289.  81  &  83  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


WATER. 

If  yon  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Rider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  but  If  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  In  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-flvo  years,  which  is  proof 
that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  toU  yon  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 


Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


88  Warren  St..  New  Yokk. 
239  Franklin  St..  Boston. 


692  Craig  St.,  Montreal.  P.  Q. 
Tonlente-Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 
22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  8.  W. 


40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

40  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


SeeTmt 


^  This 

illustration  shows  our 

STEEL  RIBBON 

GRAIN  TUBE 

It  is  made  of  one  continuous  piece 
of  Ribbon  Steel.  It  is  perfectly  col¬ 
lapsable  and  flexible.  It  can  not 
buckle  or  stop  the«  flow  of  Grain  or 
Fertilizer.  It  is  used  on  all  , 

Farmers’  Favorite 
Grain  Drills 


.  VI 


Our  FREE  Grain  Drill  Literature  tells  all  about  our  other 
features.  Write  for  it  to-day.  v 
Bickford  &  Huffman  Division  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.,  Dept-o  ,  Springfield,  Ohio 


ONE  ™  FAMOUS 


I 


Buckeye 
Implements 

The  Buckeye  Combined 
Grain  and  Fertilizer  Disc 
Drill,  with  disc-boo  seeding 
device  has  more  excellent 
features  than  any  other  drill 
on  the  market.  It  is  guar¬ 
anteed  to  sow  all  kinds  of 
grain, commercial  fertilizers 
and  line  manures,  and  the 
Buckeye  Glass  Fertilizer 
Dlstrlbnterwlll  not  corrode 
and  does  not  break  as  fre¬ 
quently  as  metal  ones. 
Light  in  draft,  perfect  in  action  in  any  kind  of  soil,  and  built  for  many  years  of 
service.  Examine  the  Buckeye  line  at  your  dealer’s  or  write  for  catalogue. 

P.  P.  MAST  &  CO.,  9  Canal  St.,  Springfield,  O. 


On  the  Sowing 

Depends  the  Growing. 

Both  depend  upon  the  drill.  The 

Improved  Low-Down  Pennsjflvania 
Force  Feed  Fertilizer  Grain  Drill 

Sows  any  kind  of  grain  In  any  quantity— any  kind 
of  grass  seed  or  fertilizer  In  any  condition,  be¬ 
cause  it’s  force  feed  in  fact  as  well  as  name. 
Easy  on  the  man— it’s  low  down.  Easy  on 
the  horses— it’s  light  draft.  Send  for  free 
illustrated  catalogue  of  fann  implements 
and  machinery. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd. 

York,  Pa. 


ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

When  yon  forae  to  think  about  going 
^  avray  to  aehool  Bond  for  Catalc^ue  of 

the  Leading  BuBlneM  and  Shorthand  School. 


Seed  Sowing  Time 

Prepare  by 
buying  the 
standard 

Spangler 

Lo«-Do«n 
Grain  and 
Fertilizer 

DRILL 

SowB  all  KTaln  and  praes  8«ed0.  Fotm  feed  fertlUxer  epreadi  evooly  all 
lumpy,  damp  or  drj  ferilUterB.  High  wheels,  broad  ttrea,  low  woi^  or 
Bteel  frame,  llcht  draft.  Fully  warranted.  W rite  for  free  cataiogno. 

SPANGLER MFQ.  00.  506  ftueen  St.,  York,  Pa . 


Easily 
regulates 
quantity 
of  seed 
or  fer¬ 
tilizer, 
and 
sows 
with 
regu¬ 
larity. 

Weight, 

Only  TOO 
Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

THE  HENCH&DROMGOLD 

Mfra.»  York»  Pa. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

Jack  of  All  Trades 

-A  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

of  the  most  modern  type  for  farm  use! 
Pumps  Water— Saws  Wood— Runs  Separators 
Shells  Corn— Grinds  Feed— Churns  Butler 
And  Is  adapted  to  many  other  jobs  on  the  farm. 

Saves  Labor — Earns  Money 

Write  for  free  descriptiva  catalogue  “V.” 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Company, 

NEW  YORK. 


HORSE  POWERS 

Threshing  Machines.  Weed  Saw  Machines. 

OET  THE  BEST.  Horae  Powera  for  one, 
two,  or  three  horaea,  for  nuining  W'ood  Sawa, 
Tlireahing  Mnohlnea,  Enallngc  Cuttera,  etc. 
—  All  who  areintereated  In  Horae  Power., 

Wood  Sawa,  or  Threahlng  Ma. 

ohlneaandEn. 
allage  Cut- 
fera  are  In- 
vltcd  to 
write  for 
fifty-page 
pamphlet. 

_  It’a  free. 

A.  W.  CRAY’S  SONS,  r.t-  .nd  Sol.  Jlfr*. 
P.  O.  Box  8  6  Middletown  Springa,  Vt. 


HORSE  POWERS, 

aUd^gtiSHgls 


One &two-horso  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  RIITTCDQ 
Tread,Pat. Governor, Feed  and  Enailage  uUI  I  CFlO 

ELLISKEYST0NEAGR'LW0RKS,Pott8to*n,Pa 

F.  L.  matnb,  General  Agent,  Willet,N.  Y. 

FAST  GUTTING 

with  elevating  and  carrying  devices  that  work 
right  are  the  main 
points  in  silo  filling.  ^ 


Cut 
four 
lengths. 
Strong 
self-feed. 
Safety 
and  antl- 
_  clogging 
;  devices. 

GALE-BALDWINahd  BALDWIN 

Ensilage  and  Dry  Fodder  Gutters, 

the  most  rapid  of  all  cutters,  elevate  to  any  height, 
straight  away  or  side  delivery,  ond  do  all  with  smallest 
amount  of  jxiwer.  Savers  of  time  and  money,  built  to 
last  indefinitely.  Close  study  shows  them  superior  In 
all  ways.  Ask  for  catalogue. 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO., 

Box  Chicopoe  Falls*  Mass. 

THE  KING  OF  HARROWS 


CLARK’S  cutaway 


BIG  HAY 


CROP 


GRAIN  DRILL 

The  YORK  FORCE  FEED  DRILL  com- 
bines  lightness  with  strength.  Most  complete onU 


bines  lightness  with  strength.  Most  complete  drill 
made.  No  complex  gearing  to  get  out  of  order.  Boxes 
are  close  to  ground.  Fully  I 


-  ^!j _ 

Makes  plant  food  quick  of  toughest  sod.  Perfect 
connection  with  subsoil  water.  May  23,  1903.  In  the 
drought,  no  rain  for  forty  days,  cold,  bad  every  way. 
Clark’s  grass  field  will  now  cut  two  tons  to  the  acre; 
July  1  will  surely  cut  11  ve.  If  you  doubt  It  come  and  see 
SEND  FOU  CIHCULAKS. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  Higganuni.  Conn. 
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GRASS  CULTURE. 


AHGUMKNT  FOR  PLOWING  FROM  KENTUCKY. 


Turning  Soil  Up  vs.  Turning  It  Over. 

Part  II. 


Last  week  we  promised  to  give  the  other  side  of 
the  Clark  arguments.  The  following  note  was  sent 
us  February  25.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Winters  are  open  in  Kentucky  and  that  grass  has  a 
longer  growing  season  than  with  us: 

“A  great  deal  has  been  said  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  the 
past  three  years  in  regard  to  Clark’s  grass  and  his 
methods,  most  of  which  I  indorse,  but  his  advice  to 
use  the  Cutaway  harrow  in  place  of  the  plow  I  em¬ 
phatically  oppose  for  all  this  section  of  country.  Last 
season,  begin¬ 
ning  September 
15,  I  sowed  11b 
acres  of  Tim¬ 
othy  alone  at 
the  rate  of  one 
bushel  to  two 
acres.  Most  of 
the  Ian  d  was 
plowed  up  out  of 
clover  and  plow¬ 
ed  deep  in  Au¬ 
gust.  I  worked 
the  ground  thor- 
0  11  g  h  1  y  w  i  th 
spike  harrows, 
drags  and  roll¬ 
ers,  sowed  with 
a  wheelbar  row 
seeder,  covered 
seed  with  a 
weeder,  then  ran 
the  roller  over 
the  ground  with 
chains  behind  it 
so  that  the  sur¬ 
face  would  not 
bake.  This  was 
done  on  all  the 
land  except  10 
acres  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  a  70-acre 
field.  I  conclud¬ 
ed  to  try  the 
cutting  harrow. 

1  went  over  this 
piece  16  times, 
doing  three 
times  the  work 
that  would  have 
been  done  had  I 
plowed  It.  I 
worked  it  off 
and  on  for  two 
weeks  until  it  was  dust  about  inches  deep.  All 
the  field  was  sown  together  and  alike.  I  don’t  believe 
Mr.  Clark  or  anyone  else  ever  had  100  acres  look  bet¬ 
ter  than  this,  160  days  from  sowing.  In  most  places 
the  Timothy  is  four  inches  tall  and  the  ground  cannot 
be  seen  upon  walking  over  it.  In  many  places  it  will 
hide  a  rabbit.  But  not  so  with  the  unplowed  portion, 
it  has  suffered  from  freezing,  has  not  made  one-fourth 
the  growth  the  other  has,  and  bids  fair  not  to  make 
one-half  the  hay  the  plowed  ground  will.  No  ferti¬ 
lizer  was  used,  but  I  will  put  16  acres  of  the  plowed 
land  against  any  Mr.  Clark  or  anyone  else  has,  sown 
at  same  time,  for  one  cutting.  All  this  land  has  been 
cultivated  for  at  least  100  years.  No  manure  or  ferti¬ 
lizer  has  ever  been  used  on  it,  and  it  is  all  high,  roll¬ 
ing  land.  It  has  had  clover  sown  on  it  about  once  in 


The  Difference 
Pointed  Out. 


A  TRIO  OF  DEEP  MILKING  TEXAS  JERSEYS.  Fig.  210.  See  Page  574. 


five  years,  and  sometimes  it  catches  well,  sometimes 
it  does  not.”  J.  m.  garrett. 

Woodford  Co.,  Ky. 

Heavy  Grass  on  Plowed  Land. 

We  were  interested  in  this  field  and  asked  Mr.  Gar¬ 
rett  for  further  particulars.  Two  months  later,  on 
April  24,  he  wrote  again  as  follows: 

“On  land  plowed  last  Fall  the  grass  now  stands 
from  seven  to  nine  inches  high;  on  the  land  prepared 
by  Clark’s  method  from  four  to  six  inches.  There  is 
no  accident  about  this.  The  1-0  acres  worked  up  with  a 
cutting  harrow  are  in  the  center  of  a  70-acre  field  and 
were  sown  in  the  same  rounds  with  the  same  tools  that 
were  used  on  the  remainder  of  the  field.  This  sowing 
was  done  September  17.  On  another  field  sown  six 


young  plants.  Later  on  in  Winter  and  Spring  the  sod 
turned  under  rots  and  continues  to  feed  the  plant  on 
to  maturity. 

“Now  about  the  cut  land.  Whatever  growth  the 
land  has  on  it  is  cut  up  very  fine  and  mixed  thor¬ 
oughly  with  the  soil  root  and  top,  all  together,  mak¬ 
ing  the  land  very  light,  holding  the  particles  of  soil 
far  apart,  allowing  air  to  enter  and  dry  out  the  mois¬ 
ture  from  the  earth  particles  and  furnishing  no  plant 
food  for  a  considerable  time.  Pick  up  a  handful  of 
this  soil  and  it  is  one-third  hay.  In  dry,  warm  Au¬ 
tumns  it  does  not  rot  and  simply  allows  the  grass  to 
exist,  when  it  does  rot  entirely  it  is  too  late  for  that 
year’s  crop;  beside,  you  have  washed  out  Timothy 
roots.  It  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  surface  plant, 
but  I  find  to-day  roots  running  seven  inches  deep  and 

a  perfect  mat  of 
them  six  inches 
deep.  The  cut¬ 
ting  harrows  do 
not  go  deep 
enough  in  our 
soils.  But  you 
may  ask,  can  we 
raise  five  tons 
of  grass  per 
acre?  Y  e  s,  1 
think  we  often 
surpass  this 
greatly  when  we 
weigh  it  from 
the  field  in  mix¬ 
ed  gras  ses.  I 
raise  only  pure 
Timothy  and 
from  two  to 
three  tons  of 
this  is  a  large 
crop  when  barn 
cured.  It  sells 
here  from  $11  to 
$16  per  ton. 
About  three 
good  crops  is  all 
the  land  should 
have  raised  on 
it,  then  a  crop  of 
clover.  Ordinary 
land  here  does 
not  produce  over 
IVz  ton  of  pure 
Timothy.” 


days  later  on  plowed  ground  the  grass  is  from  three 
to  five  inches  higher  than  on  unplowed.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  land  worked  up  with  cutting  harrow  will  not 
produce  as  good  a  crop  in  this  section  of  country. 
Wheat  growers  have  repeatedly  tried  this  plan  with 
the  poorest  sort  of  success.  We  need  no  fertilizer 
here  except  nitrogen,  and  it  is  more  cheaply  secured 
by  raising  a  crop  of  clover  and  pasturing  it  down  than 
by  direct  purchase.  Now  the  question  comes,  why 
does  the  plowed  land  grow  a  better  crop  than  deeply- 
cut  land?  This  is  my  explanation:  Plowed  land  is 
turned  upside  down  and  the  leached  nitrogen  and  that 
deposited  in  and  about  the  grass  and  clover  roots  is 
turned  to  the  surface,  the  use  of  a  spike  harrow  and 
roller  tends  only  to  fine  and  compact  this  rich  soil 
and  put  it  in  the  best  possible  condition  to  feed  the 


We  are  prom¬ 
ised  a  report  of 
the  final  yield  of 
this  grass.  From 
our  own  experience  we  predict  that  the  “Clark”  grass  ^ 
yielded  far  more  than  Mr.  Garrett  expected.  We  will 
also  predict  that  after  five  or  eight  years  cutting  the 
Clark  grass  would  be  far  ahead.  Let  us  make  clear 
the  difference  between  the  two  fields.  Mr.  Garrett’s 
soil  has  been  in  clean  cultivation  for  100  years  and  has 
been  well  treated  all  that  time  with  frequent  crops  of 
clover.  Mr.  Clark’s  soil  was  a  rocky  New  England 
pasture  abandoned  years  ago,  full  of  stones  and  over¬ 
grown  with  weeds,  brush  and  briers.  One  would  nat¬ 
urally  expect  that  with  these  differing  pedigrees  dif¬ 
ferent  treatments  would  be  necessary.  For  example, 
when  Mr.  Garrett  plows  his  clover  he  probably  does 
not  turn  under  a  mass  of  foul  grass  and  weeds.  On 
such  soil  as  Mr.  Clark  has  in  mind  the  plow  buries 
and  saves  just  what  ought  to  be  destroyed. 
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Mr.  Garrett  is  not  after  a  permanent  meadow,  as  we 
understand  it.  As  he  says,  three  good  crops  of  grass 
end  the  meadow  and  it  must  be  plowed  again — the 
humus  which  it  has  accumulated  in  the  soil  going 
to  feed  other  crops.  Mr.  Clark  on  the  other  hand 
wants  a  permanent  meadow,  one  that  will  respond  to 
high  feeding  for  a  dozen  years  or  more.  It  is  quite 
easy  to  see  that  Clark’s  thorough  preparation  may  be 
better  suited  for  the  permanent  meadow.  Another 
difference  must  be  considered  in  the  plan  of  feeding 
these  crops.  Mr.  Garrett  feeds  one  crop  on  another. 
That  is,  the  clover  sod  as  it  rots  feeds  the  grass  and  it 
is  a  part  of  his  plan  not  to  let  any  of  the  humus  be 
wasted.  Mr.  Clark  is  quite  willing  to  let  this  humus 
be  burned  up  by  thorough  culture  provided  he  can  at 
the  same  time  kill  out  the  weeds  and  foul  grass.  An 
essential  part  of  his  system  is  the  use  of  large  dress¬ 
ings  of  high-grade  fertilizers  which  more  than  take 
the  place  of  the  plant  food  in  the  buried  sod.  I.d't 
us  suppose  that  Mr.  Garrett  had  used  on  the  10  acres 
as  much  fertilizer  as  Mr.  Clark  uses!  Who  doubts 
that  the  grass  on  that  piece  would  not  have  equaled 
or  exceeded  that  on  an  equal  area  of  the  plowed  land? 
It  might  not  have  paid  him  to  use  this  fertilizer,  but 
the  point  is  that  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  chemicals 
will  quite  take  the  place  of  that  in  humus.  His  clover 
isod  contained  far  more  nitrogen  than  the  average 
meadow  sod  turned  over  for  reseeding. 

As  to  depth  of  grass  roots  our  observation  shows 
that  they  go  deeper  on  the  cut  soil  where  the  vege¬ 
table  matter  is  spread  than  in  the  plowed  land  where 
the  sod  is  turned  over  in  a  bunch  and  packed  down. 
This  decaying  sod  attracts  the  roots  and  holds  them, 
for  the  moisture  is  there.  In  the  fine  cut  soil  the 
roots  appear  to  go  deeper  after  moisture  and  are, 
therefore,  we  think,  more  enduring.  Mr.  Garrett’s 
plan  of  grass  culture  may  be  compared  to  a  farmer 
turning  stock  into  a  rich  clover  pasture  and  leaving 
them  there  for  the  season.  Mr.  Clark’s  plan  is  more 
like  stall-feeding  a  fattening  animal. 

We  lack  the  space  needed  to  discuss  this  matter 
fully  this  week.  The  discussion  will  be  continued, 
and  we  shall  he  glad  to  have  experienced  farmers  tell 
us  whether  they  turn  the  soil  over  or  turn  it  up,  and 
wh.v.  _ 

A  GOOD  EARLY  PEACH. 

We  received  July  2  some  peaches  from  Joseph  H. 
Black,  Son  &  Co..  Hightstown,  N.  J.,  that  were  of  un¬ 
usually  good  quality  for  the  season.  Messrs.  Black 
write  that  it  is  a  seedling  of  Mamie  Ross.  It  ripens 
with  or  before  Sneed,  and  is  of  far  better  quality,  re¬ 
sisting  rot  better  than  any  other  early  variety  on 
their  grounds.  Figs.  211  shows  one  of  the  specimens 
received  in  natural  size.  It  is  pale  greenish  in  color 
flushed  with  red;  stone  a  moderate  cling,  juicy  and 
agreeable  in  flavor.  It  seems  to  be  firm  enough  to 
make  a  good  shipper. _ 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  BUNCHING  HAY. 

An  all-day  ride  on  the  cars  and  a  drive  through 
parts  of  Tompkins,  Steuben.  Tioga  and  Chemung 
counties,  has  convinced  me  that  few  men  properly 
bunch  their  hay  as  a  protection  against  rain.  Prop¬ 
erly  to  put  up  hay  in  bunches  of  75  to  150  pounds  in 
weight  is  as  much  of  a  science  as  to  be  able  to  stack 
hay  properly.  A  lack  of  skill  and  knowledge  in  put¬ 
ting  up  hay  marks  a  difference  between  skilled  and 
unskilled  labor,  between  profit  and  a  partial  or  total 
loss  of  the  crop.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer 
to  tell  when  hay  should  be  bunched,  for  it  is  assumed 
that  haymakers  are  familiar  with  that  part  of  the 
labor.  It  is  rather  with  the  how  and  why  that  1  con¬ 
cern  myself.  When  hay  is  to  be  drawn  from  the 
windrows  it  is  often  advantageous  to  rake  small  rows; 
however,  when  it  is  desired  to  put  up  the  hay  one 
cannot  have  the  windrows  too  large,  because  the 
larger  the  windrow  the  less  labor  in  handling  with 
the  fork,  and  the  larger  and  more  stable  the  bunch 
can  be  built. 

When  the  hay,  partially  cured,  is  raked  in  long, 
even  and  heavy  windrow's,  let  us  proceed  with  that 
most  important  operation— bunching.  First  note  the 
commoner  errors.  The  bunches  may  be  too  small,  too 
flat,  no  foundation,  no  top,  and  no  judgment  used  in 
the  kind  of  hay  used  on  the  top,  or  the  manner  in 
which  the  hay  should  be  placed  in  order  to  shed  rain. 
To  obviate  these  costly  errors  the  following  principles 
must  be  carefully  carried  out:  The  same  general  rules 
that  apply  to  stacking  apply  to  bunching.  A  good 
bottom  is  indispensable.  A  small  amount  of  hay 
should  be  gathered,  and  then  the  edges  turned  toward 
the  center,  the  workman  making  a  quick  trip  around 
as  he  turns  the  hay  in.  In  case  enough  hay  has  not 
been  secured  to  make  a  small  conical  bottom  a  foot 
or  more  high  and  two  feet  wide  more  hay  should  be 
used,  according  to  the  size  of  the  bunch.  Now,  if  the 
mower  is  a  five-foot  cut  and  the  rake  takes  a  swath 
10  feet  in  width  the  resulting  windrow  w’ill  be  com¬ 


posed  of  two  halves  loosely  fastened  together,  eacli 
half  five  feet  long.  Next,  take  half  a  windrow,  turn 
in  the  edges  until  it  is  twice  as  long  as  it  is  wide,  then 
lay  this  across  the  foundation,  finish  by  compressing 
the  hay  with  the  hands  two  or  three  feet  apart  and 
resting  on  the  extremities  of  the  long  forkful.  Then 
follow  this  operation  until  the  bunch  is  nearly  com¬ 
pleted.  For  the  top  a  small  flat  forkful  of  as  fine  hay 
as  can  be  obtained  should  be  used.  Lastly,  walk 
around  the  bunch,  raking  it  down  with  the  fork  until 
all  the  loose  hay  is  removed,  and  the  majority  of  the 
hay  on  the  outside  hangs  down.  When  this  last  is 
gathered  it  may  be  placed  on  top. 

Now,  for  a  few  don’ts  in  bunching.  Don’t  omit  a 
good  foundation,  or  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  it 
waterproof.  Don’t  fail  to  press  the  sides  over  the 
conical  bottom  and  keep  the  bunch  conical,  or  it  can¬ 
not  shed  rain.  Don’t  be  alarmed  if  it  acts  “teetery,” 
because  unless  it  is  too  much  so  it  will  soon  settle 
and  be  firm.  Lastly,  the  why  and  wherefore.  Hay 
put  up  in  this  shape  will  be  highest  in  the  middle  and 
each  spear  will  slope  from  the  center.  Rain  falling 
on  the  top  and  sides  cannot  penetrate  far,  because 
the  blades  of  grass  having  a  downward  tilt  carry  off 
the  water.  Perhaps  some  one  may  object  that  this 
way  takes  too  much  time.  In  reply  it  may  be  said 
that  if  one  wishes  merely  to  bunch  it  up  for  the  sake 
of  drawing  it  easier  this  method  will  not  pay,  but 
when  the  weather  is  lowery,  it  certainly  does  pay,  as 
it  has  been  the  means  of  saving  hay  that  had  been  in 
the  rain  for  20  days,  and  not  a  spear  moldy  or  rotten. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  _  o.  c.  s. 

PROPAGATING  FROM  BEARING  TREES 
OR  NURSERY. 

Nurserymen  Continue  Their  Discussion. 

About  all  we  can  say  is  that  we  do  not  know,  and 
think  everything  connected  with  the  matter  of  bud 
ding  either  nursery  or  orchard  trees,  is  largely  a  mat- 
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ter  of  theory,  although  it  seems  to  us  that  there 
can  be  no  question  but  what  buds  taken  from  bearing 
trees  of  known  excellence,  would  be  much  more  apt  to 
produce  at  least  a  larger  proportion  of  trees  that  are 
all  right,  than  trees  cut  haphazard  from  nursery  rows. 

Ohio.  THE  STORRS  &  IIARBISON  CO. 

I  was  somewhat  interested  in  the  discussion  that 
took  place  at  the  nurserymen’s  convention  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  trees  worked  with  buds  from  nursery  rows. 
This  question  I  have  heard  agitated  for  the  past  40 
years,  but  during  all  this  time  in  our  country  here  I 
have  noticed  young  trees  bear  and  load  themselves 
with  fruit,  but  did  not  seem  to  know  whether  they 
sprung  from  nursery  rows  or  bearing  trees.  I  have 
always  tried  to  renew  my  stock  every  few  years.  Some¬ 
times  I  run  three  or  four  years  without  renewing 
many  of  the  varieties,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  a  larger 
portion  of  the  peach  trees  grown  in  market  orchards 
are  grown  by  men  that  have  no  records.  They  sim¬ 
ply  keep  up  their  stock  from  year  to  year  by  budding; 
but  as  above  stated,  I  am  yet  to  hear  of  a  peach  or¬ 
chard  that  failed  to  bear  good  fruit  with  the  proper  at¬ 
tention.  At  the  same  time  I  believe  it  is  best  to  renew 
nursery  stock  every  two  or  three  years — not  longer 
than  five  anyway,  as  there  is  some  danger  of  getting 
it  mixed  in  the  nursery  if  not  renewed  occasionally. 

North  Carolina.  j.  van  tanhley. 

So  far  as  I  know  this  question  has  not  been  decided 
by  actual  trial.  Experiments  have  commenced  but 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  be  worked  out.  Reasoning 
from  analogy  and  considering  that  every  bud  on  every 
tree  is  an  individual,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  conclu¬ 
sion  is  a  reasonable  one  that  we  may  expect  much 
better  results  from  planting  trees  grown  from  the 
wood  of  selected  bearing  trees  of  known  excellence. 
The  breeder  of  animals  selects  and  looks  well  to  the 
individuals  as  well  as  to  the  breed.  Every  orchardist 
knows  that  certain  trees  are  more  fruitful  than  oth¬ 


ers,  even  of  the  .same  variety  and  under  apparently 
the  same  conditions.  Why  there  should  not  be  indi¬ 
viduality  among  trees  as  well  as  among  animals  and 
men  I  have  never  heard  answered.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  an  answer.  c.  l.  watrous. 

Iowa. 

Why  Nursery  Buds  Are  Best. 

In  my  opinion,  buds  and  scions  procured  from  nur¬ 
sery  rows  are  better  than  those  cut  from  bearing  trees, 
provided  that  you  know,  absolutely,  that  your  trees 
in  the  nursery  rows  are  true  to  name.  If  you  get  your 
buds  from  nursery  rows  and  grow  a  block  of  trees 
from  them,  isn’t  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they 
are  true  to  name,  provided,  of  course,  the  nursery¬ 
man  exercised  the  proper  caution  and  judgment  in 
staking  his  blocks  and  recording  the  same  in  his  of 
fice?  And  there  is  no  question  but  that  buds  grown 
from  nursery  rows  have  this  advantage  over  those 
from  bearing  trees,  in  that  the  chances  of  introduc¬ 
ing  insect  pests  into  your  nursery  are  90  per  cent 
greater  when  you  go  into  your  orchard  and  procure 
buds  from  bearing  trees,  than  it  is  when  you  get  them 
from  nursery  rows,  because  you  are  getting  buds  off 
nursery  trees  of  the  same  year’s  growth.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  nurseryman  cleans  up  his  block  every  two 
years,  while  the  orchard  is  exposed  to  pests  of  all 
kinds,  from  year  to  year. 

There  is  another  advantage  to  nurserymen  in  cut¬ 
ting  their  buds  from  nursery  rows  instead  of  the  or¬ 
chard,  in  getting  them  to  correspond  in  size  to  the 
seedling  stocks  into  which  you  bud — which  is  not  al 
ways  the  case  when  you  bud  from  stocks  cut  from 
bearing  trees,  as  the  sticks  from  bearing  trees  are 
usually  larger  than  the  seedling  stocks  into  which 
you  bud.  In  addition  to  this,  the  inexperienced  bud- 
der  might  put  in  a  good  many  fruit  buds  instead  of 
leaf  buds.  The  only  argument  that  I  can  see  for  cut¬ 
ting  from  bearing  trees  in  the  orchard,  is  to  insure 
your  varieties  being  true  to  name.  But  when  you 
analyze  this  proposition,  it  resolves  itself  into  this 
simple  fact:  I  cut  my  buds  from  hearing  trees  and 
bud  my  nursery  blocks;  I  sell  that,  nursery  block  to 
a  planter,  or  plant  it  in  an  orchard  myself;  instead  of 
cutting  buds  out  of  those  rows  for  my  next  year's 
work,  1  go  to  the  orchard  again  for  buds;  later  on, 
when  the  trees  I  sold  or  planted  myself,  become  bear¬ 
ing  trees  I  go  back  to  them  and  cut  my  buds — some¬ 
thing  I  would  not  do  when  they  were  in  my  nurseries, 
in  rows.  It  all  hinges  on  the  fact  of  knowing  exactly 
what  you  have  in  your  orchard  or  nursery  rows  to  cui 
from;  and  it  is  just  as  easy  to  keep  them  pure  in  the 
nursery  rows  as  in  the  orchard.  j.  c.  h.ai.e. 

Tennessee. 

Mother  Block”  Suggested. 

In  view  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  well-known 
law  of  nature,  that  the  tendency  is  for  like  to  produce 
like,  it  appears  to  us  to  be  an  almost  undebatable 
question  that  bearing  trees  are  best.  It  has  been  the 
policy  for  the  past  seven  years  in  our  nurseries  to  use 
buds  and  grafts  from  healthful  bearing  orchard  trees 
whenever  possible  to  do  so,  and  in  this,  the  great  fruit 
belt  of  Michigan,  it  is  usually  possible.  The  writer 
was  present  at  the  discussion  on  this  matter  at  the 
nuserymen’s  convention,  and  remembers  that  Mr. 
Sweet  and  others  were  inclined  to  consider  this 
method  of  propagation  impracticable,  and,  in  the 
strict  sense,  I  am  also  inclined  to  agree  with  them, 
but  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  suggesting  to  you 
a  way  to  make  it  practicable.  Mr.  Sweet  demurred, 
both  because  of  the  great  difficulty  of  securing  a  suffi¬ 
cient  amount  of  suitable  budding  and  grafting  wood 

from  bearing  orchard  trees  with  which  to  bud  com¬ 
mercial  blocks  of  the  leading  varieties,  and  also  the 
fact  that  the  buds  from  this  kind  of  wood  were  more 
apt  to  be  a  failure,  thus  making  poor  and  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  stands  in  the  nursery  row.  My  suggestion  as  a 
remedy  for  this  is  that  every  nurseryman  wishing  to 
follow  out  this  improved  method  of  propagation  could 
inaugurate  what  might  be  termed  "mother  blocks.” 
For  instance,  in  the  case  of  peaches;  select,  say,  an 
acre  or  more  of  suitable  land.  Plant  the  pits,  and  bud 
this  plot  with  the  commercial  varieties  that  are  in 
the  greatest  demand,  using  great  care  in  cutting  th" 
buds  from  bearing  orchard  trees,  and  grow  this  block 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  greatest 
amount  of  budding  wood  possible  for  use  in  the  next 
year’s  budding.  This  method  would  not,  of  course, 
strictly  speaking,  give  you  budding  wood  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  blocks  from  bearing  trees,  but  it  would  be  but 
one  generation  removed,  which  certainly  is  a  large 
improvement  over  cutting  from  the  old  nursery  rows 
year  after  year  for  from  15  to  25  years,  as  has  been 
done  in  many  of  the  older  nurseries  in  old  varieties. 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  is  far  better  to  cut 
buds  and  scions  from  healthy,  bearing  orchard  trees, 
using  special  care  in  cutting  these  buds  from  such 
trees  as  exhibit  the  best  and  most  typical  specimens 
of  fruit,  thus  insuring  the  stock  to  be  true  to  name, 
as  well  as  imparting  to  it  the  beet  of  hereditary  in¬ 
fluences,  than  to  cut  the  huds  year  after  year  from  the 
old  nursery  rows  for  a  long  period  of  time,  thus  per¬ 
petuating  any  mistakes  which  may  have  been  made 
by  carelessness  or  otherwise,  as  well  as  causing  a  gen¬ 
eral  deterioration  of  the  bearing  habits  of  the  stock 
thus  produced.  harry  l.  bird. 

Michigan. 
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CLOVER  IN  OSWEGO  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

Above  everything  we  read  or  hear  about  clover 
seeding  the  one  point  that  seems  to  stand  out  very 
prominently  is  that  the  seed  must  be  sown  in  Spring. 
That  there  are  decided  exceptions  to  this  rule  has 
been  amply  proven  on  Elmhurst  Farm,  although  at 
first  accidentally  in  this  way:  Several  years  ago, 
after  picking,  we  plowed  one  of  our  strawberry  beds, 
intending  sowing  it  with  millet  for  feeding.  We  or¬ 
dered  the  millet  seed  from  a  dealer  in  town,  which 
seed  was  delivered  to  us,  and  was  sown  by  one  of  the 
men  while  I  was  attending  to  other  matters.  This 
was  sown  on  July  29.  When  it  came  up,  which  was 
very  quickly,  we  noticed  the  seed  leaves  were  round 
instead  of  long,  like  millet,  and  for  a  short  time  there 
was  much  speculation  as  to  what  we  had,  but  soon  de¬ 
cided  that  we  had  a  very  well-developed  case  of  pure 
Alfalfa.  As  the. seed  had  only  cost  90  cents  per  bushel 
(millet  price),  we  had  no  cause  for  complaint.  By  No¬ 
vember  it  had  grown  to  be  18  inches  high  with  one 
clipping,  and  very  thick;  some  of  the  roots  were  the 
size  of  a  lead  pencil.  The  next  season  three  large 
cuttings  were  made,  averaging  30  inches  high,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  thick.  It  was  then  plowed  under  in  October 
for  strawberries,  many  of  the  roots  at  but  15  months 
from  sowing  being  over  one-half  inch  in  diameter  and 
30  inches  long.  Since  that  time  we  have  seeded  a 
number  of  fields  during  July,  August  and  early  Sep¬ 
tember  after  strawberries,  peas,  etc.,  with  best  results. 

The  field  illustrated  in  Fig.  212  was  an  old  straw¬ 
berry  bed,  sown  during  the  first  week  in  August  with 
2.')  pounds  Alfalfa,  four  pounds  Alsike  and  five  pounds 
small  Red  clover  per  acre.  The  object  of  sowing  the 
three  kinds  was  that  we  w^ere  somewhat  fearful  there 


clovers,  particularly  Alfalfa,  and  failed,  seemed  some¬ 
what  inclined  .to  consider  my  statements  as  bordering 
on  the  fishy  order.  I  am  now  glad  to  prove  my  point. 
In  my  institute  work  I  have  tried  never  to  make  a 
statement  that  I  could  not  amply  substantiate,  or  to 
talk  about  what  I  had  not  already  practiced. 

The  essentials  of  clover  growing  seem  to  be  a  rich, 
well-drained  soil,  well  plowed,  carefully  fined  down 
(like  an  onion  bed  is  none  too  good),  good  seed  and 
plenty  of  it,  covered  lightly  and  rolled  hard.  With  us 
a  light  spongy  soil  is  no  good.  The  seed  starts  well, 
but  soon  dies  down,  while  on  heavy,  hard-packed  land 
it  grows  like  weeds.  The  land  must  be  free  from 
weeds,  as  Alfalfa  seems  to  be  a  tender  baby  on  the 
start,  however  lusty  it  may  be  in  after  years. 

New  York.  f.  g.  tice. 

MANUFACTURERS  TALK  ABOUT  PLOWS. 

What  the  Trade  Demands. 

The  Southern  States  use  principally  one-horse 
plows.  The  hill  country  uses  generally  hillside  plows. 
Few  of  the  reversible  plows  are  used  on  level  land, 
because  the  farmer  can  plow  without  leaving  dead 
furrows.  Sulky  plows  are  like  vehicles,  more  for  com¬ 
fort  than  practical  utility,  with  the  exception  pos¬ 
sibly  of  being  able  to  plow  dry,  hard  ground  when  it 
cannot  be  plowed  with  a  hand  plow.  In  the  Central 
West  and  Northwest,  gang  plows,  two,  and  in  some 
few  instances,  three-furrow  plows,  are  used  most  gen¬ 
erally,  and  are  in  constant  demand.  The  hand  plow 
is  scarcely  used  in  those  territories,  excepting  for 
trucking.  California  and  the  large  ranch  grain-grow¬ 
ing  districts  want  plows  attached  to  traction  engines; 
they  have  attached  some  of  our  gang  plows,  but  they 


plow  less  than  12  inches  in  width,  and  those  are  used 
with  two  horses.  We  sell  a  great  many  plows  for  use 
with  three  and  four  horses  also.  There  seems  to  be 
no  diminishment  in  the  riding  plow  trade,  and  this 
year  we  have  sold  an  unusual  amount  of  walking 
plows. 

Quincy,  Ill. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  all  the  plows  we  sell  are 
sulky  or  gang  plows,  and  the  gang  trade  is  increasing 
very  fast.  Taking  Illinois  as  an  example,  five  years 
ago  we  sold  six  sulkies  to  one  gang,  and  now  we  are 
selling  two  gangs  to  one  sulky.  In  Iowa,  Minnesota 
and  the  two  Dakotas  there  are  scarcely  any  walking 
plows  sold.  EA  CEOSSE  PLOW  COMPAIXY. 

La  Crosse,  Wis. 

There  is  a  heavy  demand  for  small,  one-horse 
plows,  which  go  principally  to  the  Southern  States. 
The  call  for  hillside  plows  is  constantly  increasing  in 
sections  adapted  for  their  use,  and  we  have  all  we  can 
do  to  fill  our  orders.  Sulky  and  gang  plows  are  also 
in  great  demand,  and  our  ti-ade  on  them  this  year  has 
been  so  heavy  that  we  have  been  unable  to  supply  all 
that  have  been  called  for. 

South  Bend.  Ind.  Oliver  chilled  plow  works. 

The  one--horse  plow  is  not  used  as  a  rule  in  the 
West  to  any  extent.  The  three-horse  plow,  cutting 
14  to  16  inches,  is  almost  entirely  used  in  the  great 
Western  States.  We  understand  that  the  small  plow 
is  used  in  the  South,  where  they  continue  to  plow 
with  one  horse,  but  this  is  rarely  seen  on  our  western 
farms.  Of  course  the  small  plow,  as  you  will  under¬ 
stand,  is  used  to  a  limited  extent  for  gardening  pur¬ 
poses.  We  make  very  few  of  them;  not  enough  ic 
mention.  The  reversible  plow  is  not  used  to  any  ex- 


A  CLOVER  FIELD  IN  OSWEGO  COUNTY,  N. 


Y.,  SEEDED  IN  AUGUST  TO  ALFALFA, 


ALSIKE  AND  RED  CLOVER. 


Fig.  212. 


might  be  places  where  some  one  of  the  kinds  might 
fail  for  lack  of  suitable  soil  conditions  for  that  par¬ 
ticular  variety,  while  another  kind  might  succeed 
finely,  and  such  proved  to  be  the  case  to  a  limited  ex¬ 
tent.  This  picture  was  taken  after  the  52  days’ 
drought,  worst  evev  known  here,  and  after  the  cocks 
had  settled  several  days,  which  shows  them  much 
smaller  than  at  first.  The  land  was  most  carefully 
prepared,  being  thoroughly  fined  down  with  Cutaway 
and  Meeker  harrows.  The  seed  was  broadcast  with  a 
Cahoon  seeder.  We  divided  the  seed  and  sowed  the 
field  twice  over,  the  second  sowing  at  right  angles 
with  the  first,  thus  insuring  a  perfect  distribution  of 
seed.  A  weeder  was  used  to  cover  the  seed,  and  the 
land  thoroughly  rolled  twice.  We  believe  the  ground 
cannot  he  fined  and  compacted  too  much.  It  does  not 
seem  to  do  well  with  uis  in  loose  land.  From  present 
indications  we  think  it  a  good  way  to  use  all  three 
varieties  of  clover,  as  they  seem  to  grow  well  together 
and  make  a  greater  bulk  than  if  used  alone.  Alfalfa 
in  the  second  crop  is  now  taking  the  lead,  but  the 
other  two  are  filling  up  the  bottom.  By  using  this 
method  one  is  quite  sure  to  have  some  kind  of  clover 
growing  on  every  inch  of  his  plot,  at  least  that  is  the 
way  here.  One  of  the  finest  blocks  of  Alfalfa  we  ever 
had  was  sown  in  September  with  about  half  a  bushel 
of  millet  seed  to  the  acre.  The  millet  was  intended  as 
a  shelter  to  the  Alfalfa  plants  during  the  Winter.  We 
notice  that  these  plants,  although  not  clipped,  were 
entirely  free  from  rust,  and  were  much  larger  and 
finer  than  those  sown  a  full  month  before.  They  also 
came  through  the  Winter  in  much  better  shape.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  Winter,  while  traveling  in  the  institute 
work,  in  several  places  I  gave  my  experience  in  clover 
growing,  substantially  as  here  described.  I  fear  that 
some  of  my  hearers  and  others  who  had  tried  the 


cannot  sow  and  reap  all  they  plow,  hence  they  want 
to  plow  as  many  acres  in  a  day  during  the  season  of 
plowing  as  possible.  The  disk  plow  is  coming  into 
use  in  dry,  hard  land.  It  is  a  sulky  plow,  made  in  one, 
two  and  three-furrow,  and  also  made  to  attach  to 
traction  engines.  Its  use,  however,  is  chiefly  confined 
to  dry,  hard  land,  not  so  desirable  for  sod,  Timothy, 
clover  or  Alfalfa,  because  it  will  not  turn  the  sod  upside 
down  as  a  farmer  can  with  a  hand  plow.  Demand  for 
plows  varies  in  the  years,  more  or  less  acres  are 
plowed  with  one  kind  of  crop  than  another.  But  there 
is  a  constant  increase  in  demand,  because  there  are 
more  acres  being  plowed  each  year.  As  the  people 
multiply,  they  must  be  fed,  and  the  farmer  must  plow 
and  sow;  if  he  reaps  not,  then  plow  again.  The 
writer  speculates  that  within  a  period  of  25  years, 
with  the  increased  population  of  the  world,  farming 
will  become  one  of  the  most  profitable  and  prosperous 
businesses  in  the  world. 

Canton,  O.  bucher  &  gibhs  plow  co. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  the  steel  beam 
series  of  flat  land  plows  for  general  purposes.  This 
style  of  plow  is  supplementing  to  quite  an  extent  the 
cast-iron  and  wooden-beam  plow.  There  is  also  an 
increased  demand  for  the  reversible  plows  for  flat  land 
as  well  as  side  hills.  There  is  a  considerable  demand 
for  one-horse  plows  for  vineyard  use,  this  style  being 
used  mostly  along  the  lakes,  in  berry  and  grape¬ 
growing  sections.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
of  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  sulky  or  riding 
plows;  although  they  are  used  to  some  extent 
throughout  this  part  of  the  country,  they  are  used 
chiefly  in  the  Western  States.  le  roy  plow  co. 

Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

We  do  not  have  much  demand  In  the.  West  for  one- 
horse  plows.  It  is  seldom  that  anyone  demands  a 


tent  in  the  West,  for  there  is  but  little  steep  hillside 
plowing  done.  The  sulky  plow,  which  includes  the 
single,  double  and  treble  bottom  plow,  is  very  laigely 
used,  and  has  been  for  many  years.  In  fact,  the  bulk 
of  the  plowing  of  the  Western  States  is  done  with 
these  wheel  plows.  Just  at  present  there  is  much  de¬ 
mand  for  the  disk  plow,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  lessen¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  the  moldboard  plow  to  a  large  extent. 
Whether  this  will  be  permanent  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  evolution  of  the  riding  plow  has  been  remarkable. 
When  it  was  about  perfected,  the  disk  plow  comes  to 
contend  for  the  fields.  The  disk  plow  had  its  origin 
in  Texas,  where  there  is  a  sticky  soil,  which  could 
not  be  turned  with  the  moldboard  plow  satisfactorily, 
and  the  disk  plow  is  now  trying  to  force  itself  into 
the  Western  States,  but,  as  we  say  above,  it  is  a  great 
question  with  us  whether  it  will  supplant  the  com¬ 
fort,  convenience  and  easy  handling  of  the  wheel  plow. 

Pekin,  Ill.  peko  plow  co. 

The  chilled  plows  still  continue  popular  in  many 
sections,  from  their  exceptionally  good  working  quali¬ 
ties  in  gravelly  or  hard  soils,  as  well  as  the  low  prices 
for  which  they  are  sold.  Steel  beams  for  this  class, 
as  well  as  in  the  higher  grades,  continue  to  increase 
in  demand  on  account  of  the  greater  durability,  as  well 
as  from  the  neatness  of  their  appearance.  Plows  of 
medium  capacity  for  two  horses  command  the  larger 
sale,  although  there  is  still  a  good  demand  for  one- 
horse  plows,  this  demand  coming  largely  from  the 
Southern  States.  The  demand  in  the  home  market  is 
mostly  for  single  sulkies,  but  the  western  trade  calls 
for  two-furrow  and  larger  sizes  of  gang  plows.  The 
smallness  of  the  farms,  together  with  the  absence  of 
sufiScient  teams,  preclude  the  more  general  adoption 
of  the  gang  plow  among  eastern  farmers,  although 
the  advantage  gained  in  the  greater  saving  of  labor 
by  pursuing  this  method  is  marked.  It  is  still  oui 
experience  that  the  farmer  on  the  average  farm  does 
not  take  kindly  to  the  use  of  the  riding  plows,  al¬ 
though  later  constructions  show  many  improvements 
over  the  old  styles.  Yet  the  demand  for  this  kind  of 
plow  does  not  increase  as  rapidly  as  would  be  thought 
probable  from  the  advantage*  gained  in  Its  use. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  stkacuse  chilled  plow  oo. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  ihe  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  .»’Ot  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  que.stions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


ACID  PHOSPHATE  OR  GROUND 
BONE. 

0.  M.  3'.,  Delavan,  Wts.— Is  there  any  pref¬ 
erence  on  the  ground  of  peculiar  adapta¬ 
bility  to  crop,  soil  or  season,  between  acid 
phosphate  and  bone  meal?  My  purpose  is 
to  feed  the  corn  through  earing  and  fill¬ 
ing  time.  My  plan  is  to  drill  with  one- 
horse  grain  drill  when  the  corn  is  about 
knee  high.  How  does  acid  phosphate  drill? 
My  reason  for  applying  so  early  Is  to  an¬ 
ticipate  a  possible  dry  spell  by  getting  the 
fertilizer  dissolved  first.  I  do  not  want 
any  nitrogen — that  is,  I  think  I  do  not.  My 
corn  Is  always  planted  “too  thick,”  and  I 
do  not  wish  to  stimulate  stalk  and  leaf 
growth.  Too  many  and  too  largo  leaves 
will  pump  the  water  all  out  and  leave  our 
big  plant  stranded  high  and  dry  in  the 
middle  of  August. 

— If  we  were  sure  that  nitrogen 
is  not  needed  we  would  use  the  acid 
phosphate  in  preference  to  the  bone,  but 
we  should  want  to  be  very  sure  about  it. 
In  parts  of  the  West  bone  meal  is  act¬ 
ually  a  cheaper  source  of  phosphoric 
acid  than  acid  phosphate.  Some  brands 
of  acid  phosphate  do  not  drill  well,  be¬ 
ing  damp  and  sticky.  You  will  not  be 
likely  to  drill  an  average  phosphate  sat¬ 
isfactorily  in  a  one-horse  machine. 
Ground  bone  drills  much  better.  We 
usually  find  it  necessary  to  apply  acid 
phosphate  uy  hand,  though  some  care¬ 
fully  dried  samples  will  run  through  the 
drill.  The  finest  ground  bone  is  about 
as  quickly  available  for  corn  as  the  acid 
phosphate,  but  the  nitrogen  in  it  will 
undoubtedly  affect  the  crop.  In  general 
ground  bone  is  better  for  lighter  sandy 
soils.  We  think  that  the  continued  use 
of  acid  phosphate  on  such  soils  would 
prove  harmful  in  the  end.  In  order  to 
be  most  effective  bone  should  be  well 
worked  into  the  ground.  In  cases  where, 
as  in  the  case  of  grass,  the  fertilizer 
must  be  left  on  top  of  the  ground  we 
would  use  acid  phosphate  or  dissolved 
bone  black,  because  in  these  forms  the 
phosphoric  acid  is  dissolved  in  water 
and  carried  down  into  the  soil.  The 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  acid  phosphate 
is  soluble  in  water— one  part  phosphoric 
acid  being  combined  with  one  part  of 
lime.  This  soluble  form  quickly  changes 
in  the  soil,  becoming  “reverted”:  that 
is,  taking  another  part  of  lime  into  the 
combination.  The  phosphoric  acid  in 
the  bone  is  “reverted,”  and  thus,  when 
ground  to  a  very  fine  powder,  the  bone 
is  as  available  as  the  acid  phosphate. 
The  chief  advantage  of  the  “phosphate” 
aside  from  its  low  cost  is  that  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  is  distributed  more  com¬ 
pletely  in  the  soil  as  the  water  carries 
it  about.  The  disadvantage  is  that  in 
some  soils  this  form  of  phosphoric  acid, 
instead  of  uniting  with  lime,  will  unite 
with  iron  or  other  substances  and  thus 
form  insoluble  compounds  which  plants 
cannot  utilize. 

Coal  Ashes  on  the  Farm. 

A.  D.  O.,  Franklin  Falls,  N.  £f.— Can  any 
of  your  readers  give  me  any  information 
about  coal  ashes  on  a  farm?  That  la,  la 
there  anything  I  can  use  them  for,  as  I 
have  about  three  barrels  a  week  during  the 
Winter.  Will  they  hurt  apple  trees,  or  will 
they  do  any  harm  if  thrown  in  the  ma¬ 
nure  heap? 

Ans. — A  ton  of  coal  ashes  contains 
barely  20  cents’  worth  of  actual  plant 
food.  They  are  valuable  for  mulching 
aiound  trees  or  shrubs,  and  have  some 
mechanical  effect  on  soils.  On  light 
sands  they  increase  the  capacity  for 
holding  moisture.  On  heavy  clays  they 
open  the  soil  and  give  better  drainage 
^  and  circulation  of  air.  They  are  some¬ 
times  used  as  an  absorbent.  They  will 
not  injure  apple  trees,  and  will  be  of  no 
benefit  to  the  manure.  We  consider 
them  about  as  useful  for  making  walks 
a.s  for  any  other  farm  purpose. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 


The  Story  of  the  White  Grub. 

O.  8.  B.,  Alpine,  N.  T.— VtHiat  is  the  best 
way  to  treat  a  field  that  is  full  of  white 
grubs?  All  through  this  section  last  year 
they  ruined  corn  and  potatoes,  and  hurt 
all  other  crops.  What  do  they  come  from, 
and  what  do  they  develop  into? 

Ans.— The  large  white  grubs,  which 
commonly  infest  grass  lands  and  often 
work  destruction  in  corn,  potatoes, 
strawberries  and  similar  crops  following 
grass,  are  the  larval  stage  of  the  large 
brown  beetles  known  as  “June-bugs”  or 
“May-beetles,”  which  appear  in  large 
numbers  about  June  1.  The  beetles  are 
much  attracted  to  lights  and  often  buzz 
and  bump  about  a  room  in  the  evening; 

I  know  of  one  case  where  they  broke  up 
a  church  service.  These  May-beetles  fiy 
only  at  night,  and  in  a  few  days  after 
emerging  they  burrow  into  the  ground 
from  one  to  three  inches,  usually  in 
grass  lands,  and  therein  lay  their  eggs 
which  hatch  in  about  two  weeks  into 
baby  white  grubs.  The  grubs  live  on 
plant  roots,  usually  retiring  deeper  into 
the  soil  for  the  Winter.  It  takes  three 
Summers  or  seasons  of  growth  for  white 
grubs  to  get  their  full  growth,  and  it  is 
usually  during  the  third  season  that 
their  most  destructive  work  is  done; 
rarely  are  the  one  and  two-year-old 
grubs  noticeably  injurious.  Thus  it 
takes  about  three  years  from  the  laying 
of  the  eggs,  say  in  June,  1903,  by  the 
parent  May-beetle  to  develop  another 
brood  of  beetles  through  the  egg,  grub 
or  larval  stage,  the  tender  pupal  stage 
of  about  three  weeks,  and  into  the  adult 
ready  to  emerge  in  June,  1906.  About 
two  weeks  are  spent  as  eggs  laid  by  the 
beetles,  about  two  years  and  two  months 
are  required  for  the  grubs  to  get  their 
growth  on  plant  roots,  about  three 
weeks  for  the  grub  to  transform  through 
the  tender  pupal  stage  to  a  beetle,  then 
the  beetles  remain  in  the  pupal  cells  in 
the  soil  for  eight  or  nine  months  (from 
September  till  the  following  June),  har¬ 
dening  up  and  getting  ready  for  their 
brief  existence  of  a  few  weeks  in  the  air, 
sometimes  injuring  young  fruit  trees  by 
feeding  on  the  foliage  at  night.  The 
critical  or  most  vulnerable  stage  or 
period  in  the  life  of  these  pests  is  when 
they  are  in  the  pupal  stage  transforming 
from  the  grubs  to  beetles  in  little  earth¬ 
en  cells  a  few  inches  below  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  All  that  is  necessary  to  do 
to  destroy  many  of  these  tender  pupse  is 
thoroughly  to  cultivate  or  stir  the  soil 
early  in  the  Fall,  in  August  or  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  thorough  cultivation  usually 
given  to  land  in  preparation  for  Win¬ 
ter  wheat  is  the  most  effectual  method 
known  for  controlling  white  grubs. 
Therefore,  if  I  wished  to  use  grass  lands 
for  some  cultivated  crop  I  would  begin 
in  early  Fall  and  plow  and  thoroughly 
cultivate  the  field;  then  grow  some  crop 
that  required  frequent  cultivation,  for 
this  farm  practice  is  the  greatest  known 
discourager  of  white  grubs.  Any  sub¬ 
stance  applied  to  the  soil  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  kill  white  grubs  would 
also  kill  plant  life.  Where  the  beetles 
attack  cultivated  crops  as  orchards,  they 
can  be  jarred  into  sheets  at  night  or 
poisoned  by  spraying  the  foliage  with  a 
strong  poison  like  arsenate  of  lead. 
Early  Fall  cultivation,  frequent  tillage 
of  a  crop,  and  a  short  rotation  of  farm 
crops  are  the  principal  weapons  with 
which  farmers  can  fight  white  grubs. 

M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

What  To  Sow  on  Light  Soil. 

E.  J.  R.,  Kendal  Green,  Mass. — I  want  to 
know,  what  to  sow  on  some  sandy  loam  soil 
that  will  grow  some  paste, re  this  Pall  and 
come  up  again  in  Spring  to  plow  in  to  fer¬ 
tilize  for  corn.  The  land  ,  has  been  vacant 
two  years  and  is  rather  weedy.  Another 
piece  of  land  is  full  of  Witch  grass,  and 
I  would  like  to  sow  that  with  something 
that  would  smother  out  the  quack  and 
help  fertilize  it  for  corn. 

Ans. — If  we  had  that  first  piece  of 
ground  we  would  plow  and*  harrow  well 
and  sow  three  pecks  of  rye  and  12 
pounds  of  Crimson  clover  seed  per  acre 
as  soon  as  we  could  get  it  in.  The 
Witch  grass  can  only  be  killed  out  by 


constant  cultivation  in  sunny  weather. 
If  you  have  a.  disk  or  Cutaway  harrow 
we  would  cut  that  soil  over  as  often  as 
possible  during  August.  The  object  is 
to  cut  off  the  roots  of  the  Witch  grass 
and  toss  them  up  to  the  air  and  sun. 
Plowing  and  then  stirring  the  upper  sur¬ 
face  with  a  smoothing  harrow  will  not 
kill  this  grass  out.  A  spring-tooth  har¬ 
row  will  do  it.  After  working  the  soil 
over  in  this  way  we  would  sow  a  bushel 
of  rye  per  acre  in  early  September. 


BEAULIEU’S 


HARDY  WHITE  ONIONS 

_  lib.  $2.50.  Special  Offer;  The 

New  Onion  Culture,  by  T.  Greiner,  FREE. 

BEAULIEU,  Woodhaven,  N.  T. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


THISTLE-INE 

Oak  Grove,  Mich.,  July  9,  ’03 
The  LIndgren  Chemical  Co.’ 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Gentlemen:  The  more  I 
use  Thistle-ine  the  better  I  like 
It,  and  I  believe  it  will  in  time 
be  as  necessary  an  article  on 
the  farm  for  spraying  noxious 
vegetable  growths  as  Paris 
Green  is  for  spraying  jjotatoes. 

Used  Thistie-ine  an  Milkweed 
last  week,  and  was  delighted 
with  results.  Yourstruly. 

W.  O.  UlCUARDS. 

One  thorough  spraying  with  •*  Thistle- 
ine ’’settles  it.  Guaranteed.  6  lb.  can 
makes  6  gallons  of  the  liquid,  $2.00  Free 
booklet  tell  all  about  it. 

THE  LINDGREN  CHEMICAL  CO. 
8  S.  Ionia  St.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


SEED  WHEAT! 

60  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE  (  product  of  crop 
grown  from  our  Imported  Malakolf:  purebred; 
grandest  New  variety  ever  introduced.  Re¬ 
quires  less  seed  per  acre ;  stools  better;  gives 
better  and  heavier  quality  of  grain;  not  at¬ 
tacked  with  rust  or  lly;  liardy  ns  Rye.  St.so 
per  bushel.  Turkish  Red,  $1.10;  Mammoth 
White  Rye,  $1.00.  No  extra  charge  fur  sacks. 
Ask  for  prices  on  Timothy,  Clover  and  all  farm 
seeds. 

RATEKINS’  SEED  HOUSE,  Shenandoah,  la. 


CHANGE  YOUR  SEEO 

Wheat,  It  will  pay  you  big.  Raise  a  crop  of  pure, 
clean  wheat,  and  sell  it  to  your  neighbors  another 
year  for  seed.  We  can  furnish  pure  Fultz,  Poole, 
Mealy,  Dawson’s  Golden  Chaff.  Red  Wonder,  Fultzo 
Mediterranean.  Also  Rye  and  Timothy. 

THE  O.  C.  SHEPARD  COMPANY 

MEDINA.  OHIO, 


'KIMSON  CLOVER  SEED,  home  grown.  Now 
'  ready.  Write  for  prices. 

U.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


Mealy  Wheat,  free  from  Cockle  and  Rye,  $1  10  per 
bushel.  Wo  have  Kentucky  Giant,  Fultz,  American 
Wonder,  and  Dawson  Golden  Chaff.  Write  to-day. 

The  Theilmann  Seed  Company,  Erie,  Pa. 


SEED  WHEAT.— Heaviest  yielding  and  hardiest 
varities.  Get  our  free  circular  and  samples  be¬ 
fore  ordering.  A.  H.  HOFFMAN.  Bamford,  Pa. 


Grow  G  inseng 

follunes  Made  inSmall  Gardens 


A  square  rod  of  ground  will  easily  grow  1000 
plants.  The  roots,  seed  and  young  plants  from 
such  a  bed,lf  sold  at  prices  now  Prevailing, 
yield  over  $50,000  within  ten  years.  400,000.000 
Chinese  use  it  as  a  medicine.  It  is  not  an  opiate. 
Supply  very  limited.  Hardy  everywhere  in 
United  States  and  Canada.  Easy  to  cultivate 
in  either  city  or  country— your  leisure  hours 
will  do  it.  .  ^  j  j  o  j 

We  sell  cultivated  roots  and  seed.  Send 
two  2-cent  stamps  to  help  pay  postage  and  get 
our  complete  booklet,  “ Ginseng?,’*  and  current 
number  of  our  magazine, "The  Ginseng  Garden. 


Chinese -American  Ginseng  Co. 
DeplEB  Scranton.  Pa. 


100,000  2-YEAR  APPLE 


$7  to  $14  Per 
100.  Best  com¬ 
mercial  sorts, 
on  ftfin  rnrPDV  Rarly  Richmond,  Dyehouse, 
ZiU,UUU  vIHjIVIVI  Large  Montmorency. 

200,000  Peach, 75, 000  June  Buds.  Fumigation.  This  stock 
cannot  be  surpassed,  and  we  can  save  you  money. 
WOODVIEW  NURSERIES,  B 10,  Mt.  Holly  Springs,  Pa 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Knn  nnn  Celery,  Field  grown,  White  Plume,  Per- 
JUU,UUU  fectlon  Heartwell,  Golden  Heart,  and 
Giant  Pascal,  $1  per  1,000;  $8.50  per  10.000.  The  same 
varieties,  very  strong  transp'anted  plants,  $2.50  per 
1,000.  Cabbage,  late  Danish  Ball-head,  sold  out. 

LUDVIG  MOSBiEK.  South  Chicago,  Ill. 


Tree  Dealers  and  Agents ! 

Have  your  orders  filled  at  wholesale  prices.  Do 
business  direct  with  your  customers.  Make  the 
Middle  Man’s  profit  and  commission.  NO  LOSS,  NO 
BAD  ACCOUNTS.  “  Try  my  way.  it's  a  good  way.” 
MARTIN  WAHL,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  V. 

Glenwood  Nurseries 

Most  complete  assortment  of  choice 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines 

Send  for  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  MORRISVILLE,  PA. 

60  miles  from  New  York;  30  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

Trees,  Plants  and  Vines 

Ornamentals,  Shade  Trees,  ShrubOi 
Flowers — everything  to  make  the  home 
grounds  beautiful.  Fruit  Trees,  to? 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

New  Canaan.  Conn. 

A  GRAND  LOT  OF  TREES 

Grown  on  virgin  soil  in  the  mountains  of  Western 
Pennsylvania.  No  scale,  no  disease  of  any  kind. 
None  better,  none  cheaper.  Our  business  is  growing 
trees  for  the  commercial  orchardist  and  farmer. 
Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  and  price  list.  Address 

The  River  Side  Nursery  Company 

Confluence,  Penn. 

Half  a  century  of  fair  deallni;  has  given 
our  products  that  prominence  which  merit 
deserves.  We  still  offer  everything  of 
the  best  for  Orchard,  Vineyard, 
Luwn,  Park,  (street.  Garden 
and  Greenhouse,  Catalogue 
-  No.  1.  112  pages,  free  to  pur¬ 
chasers  oi  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees.  No.  3,  64  pages,  free  to  buyers 
of  Holland  Bulbs  and  Greenhouse 
Plants.  Try  ns;  we  guarantee 
'satisfaction.  Correspondence  solicited. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.* 

PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 

TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 
'Lar!e!rNursery.  OTHERS  FAIL 

...  Fruit  Book  Free.  Result  of  78  years’  experience 
^STARK  BR05,  Louisiana,  Mo.;  Huntsville,  Ala.;  Etc 


CLIMAX 


STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS  FOR  SALE. 

The  strawberry  that  yields  over  20.000  quarts  per 
acre.  Most  productive  berry  grown.  Large,  uniform, 
holds  size  to  last,  and  brings  from  3  to  5  cents  more 
than  any  other  berry.  Mall  orders  filled  August  1st. 
U.  W.  GRAHAM,  Originator,  Tyaskin,  Md. 

The  President  Strawberry 

It  heads  the  list.  In  a  class  by  itself.  Largest, 
most  productive,  brightest  color,  most  profitable  and 
longest  seasoned  of  any  strawberry  yet  introduced. 
Potted  plants  ready  July  15th.  Send  for  circular. 
Mention  this  paper.  THOMAS  R.  HUNT, 

Originator,  LambertvlUe,  N.  J. 

C  1  n  quart  of  Oom  Paul  Straw 

V I U  berries  at  our  field  meeting,  6  berries  to  a  quart. 
100  potted  plants  for  $2.50.  List  Free. 

KEVITT’S  PLANT  FARM,  Athenla,  N.  J. 


Prime  Celery  and  Cabbage, 


$1  per  thousand ; 
'i  25  cents  per  dozen 
if  mailed.  SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


f  ffc  W  PLANTS  —  Strong,  healthy 
EL  k  EL  Iw  T  plants  from  seed  sown  thin  (in 
rows)  In  rich  beds.  Golden  Self-blanching,  White 
Plume,  Giant  Pascal  and  Golden  Heart,  $1.80  per 
1,000;  $1.25  per  500.  I  pack  carefully. 

F.  W.  ROCHELLE,  Drawer  1,  Chester,  N.  J. 

Seeds  and  Roots.  Prices  low. 

50  cent  book  on  Culture  and 
Profits  of  Ginseng,  fkee. 
Send  for  it.  D.  BRANDI, 
Box  507,  Bremen,  Ohio. 


GINSENG 


A  GOOD  SEASON  TO  PLANT 

POT  GKOWN  strawberry  Plants.  Asparagus  Plants  and 
EVERGREENS.  POT  GROWN  Roses.  Honeysuckle, 

Clematis  and  Ivies.  Catalogue  with  cultural  directions  free  to 
all  R.  N.-Y.  readers.  Wi-ite  for  it  now. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


CRIMSON  GLOVER 

W  UCIIRY  A  HRFFR.  7ld  fi 


In  sowing:  this  valuable  clover,  It  Is  important 
that  American  seed  is  used.  We  supply  genui^ 
Delaware  seed  only.  Our  special  circular  describ¬ 
ing  uses  of  Crimson  Clover  is  mailed  free. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

THE  BOSS 

POTATO  DIGGER, 

Digs  every  row'.  Works  w'here  others  can 
not.  Thousands  in  use.  We  want  an  agent 
in  your  section.  Manufactured  by  E.  R. 

ALLEN  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Manuf^ 
turersof  LAND  ROLLERS  & 

IRON  CASTINGS,  Coming,  N.  y. 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

Onion  Questions.— Can  onion  sets  grown 
from  seed  this  year  be  set  out  this  Fall 
covered  with  straw  and  make  a  good  crop 
next  year?  Will  they  produce  as  much 
and  be  as  large  and  good  as  if  set  next 
Spring?  How  much  earlier  will  they  be 
by  Fall  setting?  Give  full  directions,  how 
and  when  to  set,  and  all  information  need¬ 
ed.  1  live  in  latitude  of  Louisville,  Ky. 

Oakland  City,  Ind.  W.  R.  F. 

The  sets  grown  from  seed  this  year 
would  produce  onions  next  year  all 
right  whether  planted  this  Fall  or  in 
the  Spring.  In  your  latitude  they  wiil 
not  require  very  much  covering — ^just 
enough  to  hold  them  in  check  until  the 
hardest  freezing  is  over,  then  uncover 
them.  If  you  are  growing  for  an  early 
Cl  op  of  green  or  bunching  onioiiis,  set 
them  out  this  Fall,  as  the  earlier  you 
get  them  the  better  price  they  will 
bring.  1  would  not  depend  upon  sets 
for  a  main  crop,  but  shouid  prefer  to 
sell  them  and  grow  from  the  seed.  The 
sets  will  produce  seed  next  year,  and  ot 
course  you  cannot  expect  a  full  crop  of 
both  seed  and  bulbs.  1  know  of  no  prac¬ 
tical  tests  having  been  made  that  would 
definitely  settle  their  bearing  qualities. 
On  general  principles,  however,  I  should 
say  that  for  a  main  crop  Spring  setting 
wouid  be  preferable.  Here  is  opportu¬ 
nity  for  a  practical  demonstration  and 
the  results  might  prove  of  great  value 
to  you.  The  Fall  setting  would  very 
likely  mature  the  crop  considerably 
sooner  and  give  much  better  prices,  it 
might  pay  well  to  plant  part  of  them 
this  Fall  and  part  in  the  Spring.  But 
my  choice  would  be  to  plant  most  of 
them  at  the  latter  time.  This,  of  course, 
is  for  main  crop  and  not  for  bunching 
onions.  The  earliness  depends  entirely 
or  nearly  so,  upon  the  time  of  Spring 
selling.  Usually,  the  Spring  setting  is 
not  done  until  the  frost  is  out  sufficient¬ 
ly  to  fit  the  soil.  The  Fall  settings  will 
begin  growth  before  the  frost  is  all  out 
of  the  ground,  and  thus  are  likely  to  get 
considerable  start  over  those  set  in 
Spring.  It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  thai 
the  richer  the  soil  the  better,  and  ii 
should  be  thoroughly  fitted.  Plant  in 
drills  12  to  14  inches  apart.  If  for 
bunching  onions,  put  them  close  to¬ 
gether,  and  if  for  main  crop,  two  inches 
or  more  apart.  They  should  be  covered 
an  inch  or  more  in  depth.  In  your  local¬ 
ity  the  middle  or  last  of  October,  l 
think,  would  be  early  enough,  and  the 
Spring  setting  should  be  as  early  as  the 
ground  will  admit  of  working.  Thorough 
and  clean  cultivation  will  be  necessary, 
especially  if  grown  for  the  crop  of  bulbs. 

Planting  Peas,  RxsPBBRjaiEs  and 
Spinach.— Can  peas  be  planted  for  early 
Spring  market  in  the  Autumn  and  attain 
any  success?  If  so,  what  time  should  they 
be  planted,  and  how  cared  for?  What  tlmo 
in  the  Fall  should  red  raspberries  be  set? 
At  what  time  should  spinach  for  early 
Spring  be  sown?  J.  h.  k. 

Phoenix,  N.  Y. 

I  have  never  sown  edible  peas  for 
Spring  use,  in  the  Fall.  Othei*s  do  so, 
however,  and  if  all  is  well  I  expect  to 
sow  a  good  many  this  Fall.  I 
know  that  sweet  peas  are  thus  sown 
with  the  very  best  of  results,  and  see  no 
objection  to  sowing  the  edible  peas  in 
the  same  manner.  As  to  sowing  and 
care,  I  shall  simply  outline  my  plan  and 
if  others  follow  it  shall  be  glad,  as  if  it 
were  a  failure  it  would  be  only  trifiing 
at  most,  and  if  successful  will  pay  well. 
This  is  the  plan  I  have  in  view,  and  am 
perfectly  free  to  say  that  I  have  full 
faith  in  it  Very  late  in  the  Pall — just 
before  hard  freezing,  I  shall  fit  the 
ground  as  for  Spring  sowing.  The 
ground  will  be  well  manured  and  the 
peas  will  be  sown  in  drills  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  two  feet  apart,  just  wide  enough 
to  work  with  cultivator  set  narrow  if 
so  desired,  and  covered  not  more  than 
two  inches  deep.  I  shall  mulch  them  to 
prevent  the  ground  heaving,  and  early 
in  the  Spring  shall  rake  it  off,  and  start 
the  weeder  or  a  fine-tooth  harrow  just 
as  soon  as  the  surface  is  sufficiently  dry 
to  do  so.  We  shall  use  the  earliest 


smooth  sorts,  as  the  wrinkled  varieties 
are  not  hardy  enough  for  this  work.  Wv 
shall  sow  plenty  of  seed  to  insure  a 
good  stand,  and  if  they  fail  of  course 
we  lose  that  much,  and  shall  try  to 
stand  it  without  grumbling.  If  they 
grow,  of  which  I  am  quite  certain,  they 
are  good  in  our  markets  for  $1.50  to  $2 
per  bushel.  So  we  expect  to  try  it  and 
win  the  horse  or  lose  the  saddle.  Others 
have  been  successful,  and  I  think  we 
can  do  likewise.  It  has  been  the  cus¬ 
tom  here  to  set  out  red  raspberries 
whenever  the  ground  was  in  readiness 
and  wet  enough,  from  Spring  up  to  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  August.  This  of  course 
means  plants  simply  transferred  upon 
our  own  grounds  from  one  plot  to  an¬ 
other,  and  always,  if  possible,  to  take  up 
the  parent  cane  with  the  plant,  and 
leave  it  standing  until  the  following 
Spring.  If  the  old  cane  dies  down  it 
can  be  removed  at  any  time.  For  small 
plants,  as  they  usually  come  from  the 
nursery.  T  should  hesitate  to  plant  later 
than  August  15.  Generally  speaking,  I 
prefer  Spring  planting  for  all  kinds  of 
trees  and  shrubbery,  and  especially  so 
for  nursery-grown  stock.  In  your  local¬ 
ity,  I  think,  there  will  be  but  little  risk 
in  planting  from  the  first  to  the  middle 
of  August  or  even  a  little  later.  If  you 
desire  to  cut  spinach  during  the  Winter 
it  should  be  sown  early  in  September. 
If  no  cuttings  are  made  until  Spring, 
it  will  be  all  right  if  not  sown  until  the 
middle  or  last  of  the  month. 

Michigan.  j.  e.  morse. 


Bone  Grinding  at  Home. 

J.  R.,  Reading,  Pa. — Where  can  I  secure  a 
bone-grinding  machine  to  make  fertilizer? 
I  expect  to  use  horse  power.  Is  ground 
bone  very  good  for  a  young  orchard?  It 
is  on  a  hillside,  and  I  cannot  haul  manure 
on  the  top,  and  would  like  to  use  bone  as 
a  substitute.  How  Is  the  bone  prepared 
after  grinding  to  keep  it  from  molding? 

Ans. — Examine  our  advertising  col¬ 
umns  for  bone  mills.  Ground  bone  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  all  kinds  of  fruit — best  when 
you  use  some  form  of  potash  with  it — 
either  wood  ashes  or  muriate  of  potash. 
Such  a  combination  will  take  the  place 
of  manure  on  the  hillside.  After  grinding, 
bone  is  dried  thoroughly  either  by  leav¬ 
ing  it  in  thin  layers  in  the  sun  or  heat¬ 
ing  it  in  a  kiln.  The  best  way  to  pre¬ 
pare  it  is  to  steam  it  under  high  pres¬ 
sure  before  grinding. 

Orchard  Land  Near  Washington. 

M.  T.  K.,  Heisteraburg,  Pa.— On  a  visit  to 
Washington,  D.  C.,  I  found  some  cheap 
land  along  the  Potomac  River,  on  the 
Maryland  side,  from  15  to  25  miles  below 
the  city.  The  land  is  somewhat  sandy  and 
mixed  with  little  white  gravel  and  pebbles. 
What  fruit  trees  I  saw  looked  very 
healthy,  especially  peach  trees.  Taking 
everything  into  consideration,  including 
escape  from  Spring  floods,  would  this  be 
a  good  place  to  plant  a  commercial  or¬ 
chard,  and  what  kind  of  trees  do  you 
think  would  succeed  best  of  both  large 
and  small  fruit? 

An8. — It  will  doubtless  seem  strange 
to  many  persons,  as  it  did  to  M.  T.  K., 
that  there  should  be  very  cheap  land  so 
near  Washington  City,  but  it  is  true,  and 
there  is  no  very  serious  objection  to 
the  land  or  the  location,  for  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  or  general  farming,  so  far  as  I  know. 
As  I  have  visited  that  region,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Potomac  repeatedly,  and 
the  last  time  this  Summer,  and  have  ac¬ 
quaintances  there,  I  know  the  conditions 
quite  well.  The  soil  is  mostly  a  mixture 
of  sand  and  clay  loam  with  some  gravel, 
easy  to  work,  retentive  of  moisture  and 
fertility,  but  generally  worn  down  by 
poor  farming.  It  has  been  the  old  “cut- 
and-skin  game”  that  has  reduced  the 
land  in  productivity  and  price.  The  cli¬ 
mate  is  comparatively  mild,  and  there 
is  no  more  danger  from  Spring  frosts 
there  than  in  most  other  sectii'ns.  In¬ 
deed  peaches,  cherries,  plums,  pears  and 
apples  all  bear  as  well  as  anywhere  that 
I  know,  and  so  do  grapes  and  the  ber¬ 
ries.  Washington  is  a  good  market  for 
good  fruit  and  vegetables.  Transporta¬ 
tion  is  by  river  boats,  but  there  is  a 
tiolley  line  down  the  Virginia  side  and 


one  in  contemplation  on  the  Maryland 
side.  Some  farmers  bring  in  their  pro¬ 
duce  by  team,  but  the  roads  are  general¬ 
ly  bad  in  Winter  and  Spring.  In  my 
opinion,  this  region  would  be  good  for 
commercial  fruit  growing,  especially  for 
peaches,  cherries  of  all  kinds,  pears, 
grapes  and  berries,  and  those  already 
making  proper  efforts  in  this  direction 
there  are  doing  well.  Cow  peas  should 
be  grown  on  the  land  quite  often,  as 
they  have  a  most  remarkably  good  effect 
on  the  old  fields  which  are  thought  by 
some  to  be  worn  out.  They  have  a  red 
clay  subsoil  containing  a  good  share  of 
potash,  but  need  phosphoric  acid  and 
the  nitrogen  that  is  easily  obtained 
through  the  legumes  and  a  liberal 
amount  of  humus.  ii.  e.  v.  cd. 

Aphids  on  Apple  Trees. 

II.  j1.  D.,  Valle  Urucia,  N.  C. — I  am  In 
charg’e  of  a  young  orchard  here  consisting 
of  16,000  apple  trees.  Ants  are  sucking  the 
tender  leaves  thereby  killing  the  leaves 
and  twigs.  Will  you  give  me  a  remedy  to 
prevent  them? 

Ans. — It  is  not  ants  that  are  “sucking 
the  tender  leaves,”  but  aphids,  or  plant 
lice,  and  ants  often  accompany  them  to 
feed  on  an  excretion  that  is  quite  abun- ' 
dant.  The  wet  weather  has  destroyed 
many  of  the  natural  enemies  of  the  lice, 
and  that  is  the  principal  reason  why 
they  are  unusually  abundant  and  caus¬ 
ing  so  much  damage.  As  soon  as  dry 
hot  weather  comes  on  the  lice  will  large¬ 
ly  disappear.  A  spraying  with  tobacco 
water  will  kill  many  of  them,  but  it  is 
not  likely  that  this  will  be  necessary. 
The  pest  of  plant  lice  is  very  prevalent 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  this  Sum- 

E,  V.  D. 

Killing  Oak  and  Chestnut  Sprouts. 

Tell  A.  M.,  page  485,  who  wishes  to 
know  how  to  kill  oak  and  chestnut 
sprouts,  to  throw  away  his  bush  scythe, 
take  an  old  ax  and  sprout  them  off.  Do 
this  three  times  during  the  season — 
never  mind  whether  the  moon  is  old  oi 
new.  Do  it  the  last  time  the  latter  pari 
of  August.  Pull  up  the  locust  sprouts. 

J.  N.  n. 

When  possible  to  do  so  cut  the  trees 
in  the  months  of  June  or  July,  and  they 
will  very  seldom  if  ever  sprout.  The 
timber  is  also  more  durable  if  cut  at  that 
time,  but  the  stumps  decay  quickly. 
When  the  trees  are  already  cut  and 
sprouted,  if  possible  to  do  so,  pasture 
about  15  sheep  to  an  acre  and  they  will 
soon  take  care  of  all  that  they  can  reach. 
If  not  possible  to  obtain  the  sheep  the 
only  way  to  kill  them  is  to  cut  them  off 
below  the  lowest  leaf  in  the  month  of 
June  or  July.  w.  h.  f. 

Knowlesville,  N.  Y. 

An  eastern  agricultural  experiment 
station  tried  the  perennial  saltpeter  and 
kerosene  remedy  on  about  200  stumps, 
and  found  that  it  was  perfectly  useless. 

I  myself  am  thankful  I  dug  and  cut  them 
out,  though  hard  labor,  as  the  going 
down  six  feet  and  the  overturning  the 
ground  got  by  the  roots  being  drawn  up 
roughly  much  bettered  the  soil.  Here 
most  of  the  woods  rot  in  three  years. 

Pearl  River,  N.  Y.  h.  l.  w. 


When  you  write  adverti.sers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
‘‘a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  Stfl  page. 


Paint  Your 
House  Cheap 

And  Have  it  Guaranteed  to  Look  Better, 
Wear  Longer  and  Cost  Less  Than 
the  Best  White  Lead  Paints. 


We  Send  Name  of  Nearest  Carrara  Dealer, 
50  Sample  Colors  an<l  Illustrateil  Book, 

“  How  to  I’aint  a  House,"  Free  to  All 
Who  Send  Name  and  Address, 

There  is  but  one  “Carrara.”  It  is  made 
by  the  Carrara  Paint  Agency,  1084  Carrara 
Bidg.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  it  is  the  only 


The  Roof  of  the  Great  Field  MrsHuM.  Chicago, 
Covering  7  Acres  of  ground,  is  Painted 
with  Carrara  Paint. 


paint  in  the  world  that  is  absolutely  guar¬ 
anteed  not  to  fade,  crack,  chalk,  peel  or 
scale.  It  is  not  affected  by  acids,  gases, 
fog,  sea  air  or  any  climate  conditions,  and 
it  covers  more  surface,  gallon  for  gallon, 
than  the  best  white  lead  and  oil  and  costs 
less  than  the  cheap  mixed  paints  that  in¬ 
jure  more  than  they  protect 

Carrara  is  used  by  the  Pennsylvania  R. 
R. :  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Co.;  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Teleiihone  Co.;  the  Field  Museum. 
Cliicago;  the  Kenwood  Club,  Chicago;  the 
Cincinnati  Southern  R.  R. ;  the  Chicago  <& 
Kastern  Illinois  R.  R. ;  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  Railway  and  thousands  of  others 
of  the  largest  and  most  particular  users  of 
paint  in  the  world.  The  famous  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  of  New  York,  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world,  has  used  tons  of 
Carrara  because  it  is  the  best  that  can  be 
found  in  the  market  to-day. 

For  interior  or  exterior  it  has  no  equal 
Smooth  and  clean,  it  has  stood  the  rigid 
test  of  time  and  man.  .If  you  want  to 
save  half  your  pdint  bills  send  your  name 
and  address  for  nearest  Carrara  dealer;  50 
sample  colors  and  a  beautiful  illustrated 
book  sent  free,  showing  a  large  number  of 
fine  houses  just  as  they  have  been  painted 
with  Carrara,  and  keep  well  in  mind  that 
Carrara  is  the  only  paint  ever  backed  by 
a  positive  guarantee  in  every  case. 


STEEL  TUBULAR 
FENCE  POSTS. 

Absolutely  inde.structible.  A  per¬ 
manent  Pence  Post  suitable  for  fields, 
farms,  pastures,  etc.  Made  of  a  one- 
piece  hollow  tube.  Costs  no  more  than 
the  ordinary  cedar  post.  We  have  all 
kinds  of  wire  for  sale.  Write  for  Free  Cata¬ 
logue  No.  57  CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 
West  j5th  and  Iron  Streets,  Chicago. 


CUTTERS  AND  BLOWERS. 


iny  air  Diast  tne  ensilage 
would  be  thrown  15  feet.  Only  a  light  blast  required  to  do  the 
rest.  “They  throw  and  blow.’*  Also  horse  powers,  engines, 
silos,  etc.  HARDER  MFC.  CO.,  Coblesklll,  N.  Y. 


CHARTER 

Gasoline  Engine. 

For  Grinding,  Shelling,  Fodder  Cutting, 
Threshing,  Pumping,  Sawing,  etc. 

STATIONARIES,  PORTABLES,  SAWING 
AND  PUMPING  OUTFITS,  ETC. 

Send  for  Illust’d  Catalog  &  Testlmoalals. 

stain  Youa  Powma  Honda.' 

CHARTER  GAS  ENGINE  CO.,  Box  26  STERLING,  ILL. 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  andWhealThrasher 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  .Machine  will 
thrush  Ilye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  It  again  In  perfect 
bundles. Can  be  changed 
In  llfteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  Send  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  GRANT-FKRR18  COMPANY.  Troy,  N.  Y. 


While  your  cows  are  out  on  pasture  there  is 
nothing  better  than  a  ration  balanced  with 

GLOBE 

GLUTEhi  FEED 

Your  supply  of  milk  will  he  increased,  which 
means  more  money  from  the  milk  pail. 

It  will  keep  your  cattle  in  e.xcellent  con¬ 
dition  as  well  during  the  hot  weather. 

While  oats  are  high,  try  Globe  Gluten  Feed 
mixed  with  bran  for  your  horses. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  GLOBE 
GLUTEN  FEED,  write  to  us  and  send  his  name. 

IMEW  YORK  GLUCOSE  CO., 

26  Broadway,  New  York. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Tttk  Birt)  Plaoue. — As  the  earliest 
strawberries  paled  and  flushed  to  ripe¬ 
ness  the  robins  and  catbirds  descended 
in  force,  selecting  as  usual  the  best 
fruits  first,  but  later  became  so  numer¬ 
ous  as  seriously  to  reduce  all  market¬ 
able  sizes.  Close  covering  was  needed 
to  save  fair  samples  of  certain  new  trial 
varieties.  Juneberries  and  early  cher¬ 
ries  came  next.  There  was  a  splendid 
crop  of  the  former  of  both  tree  and  bush 
kinds.  The  cherries  were  comparative¬ 
ly  scarce,  but  just  as  acceptable  to  the 
birds.  Not  a  ripe  fruit  of  either  species 
was  secured  except  where  bagged  or 
netted  for  seed  saving.  Currants  and 
gooseberries  followed  as  a  side  issue, 
the  destruction  of  the  red  varieties  be¬ 
ing  almost  complete  before  sufficiently 
ripened  for  use. 

Birds  Stay  With  Us.— In  previous 
years  the  fruit-eating  birds  have  scat¬ 
tered  as  the  later  strawberries  and  cher¬ 
ries  came  on.  The  demand  for  insect  food 
to  raise  the  second  brood  of  nestlings 
has  always  before  saved  the  bramble 
berries  from  serious  depredations,  but 
this  season  there  was  only  a  brief  inter¬ 
mission  as  the  blackcap  and  early  red 
raspberries  colored  up.  The  usual  toll 
of  choice  fruits  taken  from  these  varie- 
tias  was  not  grudged,  as  good  pickings 
could  be  had  by  getting  out  early  in  the 
morning.  Before  the  crop  was  gathered, 
however,  the  birds  came  back,  bringing 
their  families  of  fiedglings,  together 
with  a  great  concourse  of  relatives  and 
friends,  and  made  short  work  of  the  re¬ 
maining  1‘aspberries,  a  fine  lot  of  dew¬ 
berries  and  all  the  blackberries  and 
wineherries  to  date.  Not  a  berry  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  get  to  the  edible  stage  from 
(he  human  standpoint,  but  is  promptly 
snatched  off.  Where  pickings  of  15  to  25 
quarts  should  be  had  daily  not  a  good 
ripe  fruit  can  be  found.  Since  the  days 
we  explored  “pokeberry  clearings”  in 
the  Pennsylvania  timber  forests  we  have 
never  seen  such  a  persistent  and  clam¬ 
orous  gathering  of  berry  eaters. 

They  “Take  the  Bakery.”— Grapes 
and  apples  have  not  yet  reached  a  stage 
inviting  to  the  birds,  but  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  lest  they  may  be  attacked  in  due 
.course.  Thei-e  are  practically  no  peaches, 
pears  or  plums  this  year  to  succeed  the 
berries.  The  only  fruits  so  far  ignored 
by  the  feathered  pirates  are  mulberries, 
Strawberry-raspberries,  and  the  Elseag- 
nus  fruits,  all  of  which  were  in  good 
quantity.  The  failure  of  the  usual  crop 
of  roadside  cherries  and  the  local  clear¬ 
ing  up  of  waste  lands  and  bramble 
thickets  may  account  in  part  for  the 
unusual  destructiveness  of  the  birds  this 
particular  season,  but  each  successive 
year  brings  a  noticeable  increase  in  the 
birds  infesting  fruit  gardens,  until  we 
may  conservatively  say  that  robins  and 
catbirds  not  only  form  a  greater  men¬ 
ace  to  horticulture  than  the  European 
sparrow,  but  are  likely  to  cause  more 
loss  to  the  grower  in  the  long  run  than 
the  vagaries  of  our  climate,  insect 
pests  and  fungus  diseases  combined,  as 
our  present  experience  shows  that  tney 
are  capable  of  appropriating  the  entire 
crop  before  full  maturity  instead  of  a 
reasonable  fraction,  as  is  so  often  urged. 

Too  Much  Protection. — The  Au¬ 
dubon  Society  and  associated  bird-lov¬ 
ers  have  done  grand  work  in  furthering 
the  legal  protection  of  all  harmless 
birds,  but  have  gone  too  far  in  taking 
away  the  inherent  right  of  the  gardener 
to  protect,  his  crop  from  species  having 
natural  or  acquired  predatory  traits.  It 
is  now  a  serious  infraction  of  the  law  to 
kill  or  destroy  the  nests  of  robins,  cat¬ 
birds,  thrushes,  cedarbirds  and  other  de¬ 
structive  birds  in  almost  every  State  of 
Ihe  Union  under  any  circumstances,  and 


the  fruit  grower  has  absolutely  no  legal 
means  of  defense  that  is  at  all  practic¬ 
able.  lie  should  be  allowed  at  least  to 
rid  his  fruit  garden  of  individual  pests 
that  prey  on  his  products.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  think  of  killing  birds,  but 
in  some  localities  they  must  be  thinned 
if  fruit  is  to  be  grown  at  all.  To  shoot 
robins  or  wild-cats  for  the  mere  lust  of 
slaughter  is  alike  reprehensible  in 
schoolboy  or  President,  but  we  may  be 
compelled  in  self-defense  to  war  on  un¬ 
duly  protected  destructive  birds  as  we 
do  on  Potato  beetles  and  Codling  moths. 
The  trouble  is  due  to  misinformation 
regarding  the  life  history  of  these  birds 
under  our  present  conditions  of  semi¬ 
domestication.  The  European  sparrow 
has  ceased  to  become  especially  trouble¬ 
some  in  most  places  since  the  mantles  of 
sentiment  and  protection  have  been 
withdrawn,  and  he  may  be  dealt  with 
according  to  discretion.  The  gardening 
fraternity  has  generally  a  kindly  feel¬ 
ing  toward  bird  life,  and  may  be  trust¬ 
ed  to  distinguish  real  friends  from  ene¬ 
mies  as  they  come  under  daily  observa¬ 
tion  among  cultivated  crops. 

Do  Birds  Chanoe  Their  Habits? — 
Many  instances  are  recorded  of  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  habits  of  native  birds  as  af¬ 
fected  by  the  rapid  and  dense  settle¬ 
ment  of  localities.  Species  that  were 
formerly  able  to  glean  their  living  in 
woodlands  and  pastures,  often  with  ap¬ 
parent  benefit  to  the  farmer,  have  be¬ 
come  annoying  habitants  of  the  orchard 
and  garden,  and  seem  disposed  further 
to  curtail  their  insect  diet  in  favor  of 
the  fruits  now  so  abundantly  cultivated. 
It  is  rare  in  this  locality  to  see  a  robin 
at  work  in  the  meadows  in  the  old  way, 
but  in  the  fruit  garden  they  gather  in 
(^veys.  The  catbird  always  was  a  sly 
and  cunning  thief,  but  the  schoolboy 
prejudice  against  his  peculiar  cry  quite 
effectually  suppressed  undue  increase. 
He  is  graceful  in  form  and  a  most  agree¬ 
able  vocalist  when  not  caterwauling,  but 
his  appetite  for  choice  cultivated  ber¬ 
ries  is  insistent  and  continuous.  A  pair 
or  two  about  a  farmhouse  may  well  be 
tolerated,  but  their  indefinite  increase  is 
to  be  deplored.  The  Brown  thrush  is  a 
delightful  songster  and  an  inveterate 
berry  eater.  He  comes  to  the  garden 
early  and  stays  late,  while  his  capacity 
for  appropriating  the  finest  fruits  al¬ 
most  passes  comprehension.  He  is,  how¬ 
ever,  wary  in  nesting  habits,  and  is  not 
likely  to  increase  with  undue  rapidity 
like  the  robins  and  catbirds. 

A  Bird  That  Keeps  Hls  Head. — The 
species  thus  far  enumerated  all  consume 
insects  when  fruit  is  not  to  be  had,  and 
are  especially  active  when  feeding  their 
young.  1^1  moderate  numbers  they  will 
be  tolerated  in  the  future  as  in  the  past, 
but  if  the  first  two  increase  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  rate  they  will  put  an  end  to  fruit 
growing  in  many  places.  The  Golden¬ 
winged  woodpecker  or  highholder — the 
“flicker”  of  Pennsylvania  woodlands — 
seems  to  be  an  exception  in  resisting 
the  modifying  influences  of  civilization. 
These  large  and  handsome  woodpeckers 
were  formerly  much  hunted  for  food,  as 
the  flesh  of  the  young  is  of  tolerable 
quality,  but  since  the  enforcement  of 
protective  bird  laws  they  have  become 
more  numerous  and  confiding.  They 
are  fond  of  fruits,  especially  cherries, 
and  will  make  an  astonishing  number 
of  visits  daily  to  favorite  trees  when  in 
fruit,  but  do  not  forget  their  appetite 
for  insects  at  the  same  time,  as  they 
may  be  constantly  seen  on  the  ground 
digging  out  grubs  with  a  few  strokes  of 
their  sturdy  bills,  from  the  toughest  sod 
or  baked  hardpan  by  the  roadsides,  as 
well  as  hammering  out  borers  from  thi 
decaying  limbs  of  trees.  The  robin,  on 
the  other  hand,  camps  right  out  in  your 
berry  patch  and  stays  as  long  as  the 
fruit  lasts.  When  he  goes  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  left  for  the  grower. 

In  Concdijsion. — The  R.  N.-Y.  would 
like  definite  information  as  to  whether 
birds  are  generally  more  destructive  to 


fruits  this  season  than  before.  Much 
has  been  printed  in  former  years  about 
this  really  important  matter,  and  the 
concensus  of  opinion  seemed  to  be  that 
certain  of  our  native  birds  were  learn¬ 
ing  new  tricks  of  destruction  and  were 
becoming  serious  pests  of  the  fruit 
grower.  Doubtless  our  statements  will 
be  criticised  as  a  great  outcry  over  the 
loss  of  a  few  hundred  quarts  of  berries, 
but  if  the  Rural  Grounds’  experience  is 
duplicated  all  over  the  country  or  even 
in  a  considerable  number  of  places  it 
may  show  the  necessity  of  demanding 
legislation  that  will  enable  a  grower  et 
fectually  to  protect  his  crops,  w.  v.  f. 

REPORTS  ON  CRIMSON  CLOVER. 

When  you  first  recommended  Crimson 
clover  I  took  your  advice  and  sowed  one 
bushel  as  an  experiment.  Since  then  I  have 
sown  all  my  available  land  to  it  every 
year.  It  is  great.  Were  it  not  for  Crimson 
clover  I  would  not  now  be  in  this  business. 
It  improves  the  land  and  reduces  the  ma¬ 
nure  and  fertilizer  bills.  Tell  your  readers 
to  kill  the  Dog  grass  before  sowing  clover. 
I  did  not  know  about  it  when  I  began  using 
clover,  and  now  I  have  so  much  Dog  grass 
that  I  must  stop  sowing  clover  and  take 
a  year  or  two  to  kill  the  weed.  I  sow  from 
10  to  20  pounds  per  acre,  according  to  the 
location.  It  very  seldom  winter-kills  and 
has  been  a  very  good  friend  to  me.  Tell 
your  readers  to  sow  all  they  can  of  it. 

Cranston,  R.  I.  c.  m.  k. 

I  began  sowing  Crimson  clover  about 
15  years  ago  and  have  sown  it  largely 
ever  since  with  but  few  failures.  Its  cul¬ 
ture  has  increased  gradually  in  this  section, 
and  now  there  are  large  areas  sown  in 
Mercer,  Monmouth,  Burlington  and  other 
South  Jersey  sections.  It  is  sown  mainly 
as  a  green  crop  for  plowing  under,  and 
nearly  all  who  use  it  are  satisfied  with  the 
results,  especially  for  orchards.  It  does 
well  on  all  high  ioamy  soils,  but  it  is  use¬ 
less  to  sow  it  on  heavy  retentive  .soil  that 
is  inclined  to  be  wet,  and  heave  it  out  in 
the  Winter.  It  is  best  to  sow  as  early  as 
possible  after  the  middle  of  July.  It  is 
useless  to  sow  it  after  September  1,  and 
that  is  too  late  unless  all  conditions  are 
favorable.  It  makes  first-class  hay  when 
weather  permits  curing,  but  as  it  has  to 
be  cut  in  May  it  is  often  difficult  to  cure 
it.  I  have  sown  it  on  light  sandy  soils  and 
had  a  good  covering.  It  should  be  sown 
not  much  later  than  August  1  in  orchard 
so  as  to  get  a  good  top  in  the  Fall  to  plow 
under  early  in  the  Spring.  If  left  too  late 
and  drought  comes  it  is  often  a  detriment 
to  peach  orchards.  We  sow  10  to  12  quarts 
to  the  acre  and  it  should  be  covered  lightly 
with  harrow,  weeder  or  something,  as  it 
is  not  often  it  will  come  sown  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  On  soils  too  light  and  poor  for  it  to 
succeed  cow  peas  are  best. 

Mercer  Co.,  N.  J.  chas.  black. 

The  wheat  here  yields  from  six  bushels 
or  less  to  20  per  acre.  I  am  glad  that  mine 
is  rye  and  the  hogs  are  harvesting  it. 

Ohio.  JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 

Stony  Farms.— I  know  what  it  is  to  work 
on  a  side-hill  farm,  where  stones  were  just 
far  enough  under  the  surface  to  hit  the 
plow  and  throw  it  out,  and  can  sympathize 
with  the  man  behind  the  plow  on  Hope 
Farm.  But  the  hill  farm  has  its  redeem¬ 
ing  features.  You  can  see  from  it  for  long 
distances,  and  also  escape  late  frosts,  the 
south  sides  of  those  stone  walls  make  fine 
places  to  ripen  Concord  grapes  on.  All  of 
our  grapes  grew  on  stone  walls,  and  we 
had  lots  of  them.  j.  h.  b. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

A  Safe,  Sperdr,  and  Posltlre  Cart 


The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  need.  Takei 
tfce  place  of  all  Hnatnents  for  mild  or  severe  action 
Esmoves  alt  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
DR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  orblemis'. 

Kvctj  bottle  sold  la  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  81.60  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  fo- 
E.s  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  Q. 


PARE 
CORE 
SLICE 

r  in  one  operation  by  using 

GOODELL  APPLE  PARERS  j 

I  Seven  styles.  6o  cts.  to  $20.  \ 

Hand  or  power.  Write  for  Booklet  | 


t  Ht 

I  COQi 


CoodellCo.,  70  Main  St.,  Antrim,  N.H. 

. -  -  - 


WET  AND  DRY  ROT  PREVENTED 

and  fence  posts,  sills  and  all  exposed  timbers  made  to 
last  indefinitely  by  the  use  of  CONSEKVO  WOOD 
PRESERVATIVE.  It  permeates  and  hardens 
wood,  prevents  working  of  wood  worms,  Insects,  etc. 
Cost  but  a  trifle.  Write  for  free  circular. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Mfg.  Chemist, 

81  Kilby  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE, 

And  other  Insects  can  be  Controlled  by  Csing 

Good’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale- 
Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

It  also  prevents  Curl  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  Entomolo¬ 
gists.  This  Soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  Insecticide. 

60-lb.  Kegs,  $2.50;  100-lb.  Kegs.  $4.60;  Half-Barrel, 
270  lbs.,  3^c.  per  lb.;  Barrel.  425  lbs.,  S^c.  Large 
quantities.  Special  Rates.  Bend  for  Circulars. 
JAMES  GOOD,  939  N.  Front  St.,  Phlladelpbla,  Pa 
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FUMA 


VC  klllB  Prairie 
^  '  Woodchucks, Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects 
“The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  bui 
exceedingly  small.’’  80  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

“Fuma  Carbon  Bisnlphlile”Ji5SS‘ 

EDWARB  JE6.  TA'SXOR,  JPenm  Yftifi.  1" 


THE  KESSLER  IS  THE  REST. 


PricCf 
$1  EACH. 

Discount  Dozen 
Lots. 

Simple,  Durable, 
Economical. 
Round,  STRONG, 
Heavy. 
Lowest  in  price, 
highest  in  quali¬ 
ty.  A  sample  best 
evidence.  Reap¬ 
proved  Jan.  25th, 
1903.  Circulars 
sent  free.  Orders  promptly  shipped.  We  sell  direct 
to  the  farmer.  H.  K.  HK8SLER  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Rural  Mail  Box. 


Best  for  Water 


WRITE 

FOR 

PRICES 


WRITE 

FOR 

PRICES 


RALPH  B.  CARTER  CO. 


26  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ARMSTBONO  &  HcKELVY 

Pittsburgh. 

beymer-bauman 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS  -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgli. 

ANCHOR  1 

>  Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN  i 


ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN ( 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED  SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


New  York. 


Chicago. 


,  St.  Louis. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS  CO 

Pliiladelphia. 

MORLEY 

Cleveland. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL 

Budalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 
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ONSIDERING  the  cost  of 
labor,  of  applying  it,  and 
its  great  covering  capacity, 
Pure  White  Lead  is  not  only  the 
cheapest  Paint  in  the  first  cost, 
but  because  of  its  extreme  dura¬ 
bility  is  by  far  the  cheapest  in  the 
end. 

Furthermore,  no  scraping  or 
burning  will  be  required  when 
repainting  becomes  necessary. 

If  interested  in  paint  or  painting,  address, 


National  Lead  Co.,  100  William  Street,  New  York. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Poor  Farming.— I  had  an  engraving  made 
of  a  recent  letter— just  as  it  was  received- 
omitting  the  postoffice.  Here  it  is: 


— 


(pJT 


-  'V/iA^-O^-C  C:A* 


A/»  ■ 


T  never  met  Mr.  Trotter,  but  I  am  quite 
Inclined  to  agree  with  him  that  a  good 
farmer  ought  to  understand  animals.  For 
my.self  I  will  say  that  I  care  little  for  a 
lior.se  and  have  never  tried  to  study  horses 
so  as  to  know  just  what  limb  or  lung  ought 
to  be.  When  we  bought  the  “Bird”  I  knew 
that  her  legs  and  feet  were  right  and  that 
she  was  heavy  enough.  I  couldn’t  hear 
her  breathe,  but  Charlie,  who  is  a  good 
hor.seman,  said  her  wind  was  right.  I  guess 
that  the  best  thing  for  me  to  do  is  to  admit 
that  I  know  more  about  hogs  or  straw¬ 
berries  than  I  do  about  horses. 

But  when  it  comes  to  being  “stuk”  on 
tlie  Bird,  I  don’t  know— we  don’t  want  to 
sell  her  anywhere  near  as  badly  as  we  did: 
She  is  doing  better.  She  breathes  easier, 
doesn’t  wheeze  half  as  much  and  has 
turned  out  a  fine  mate  for  Frank.  1 
wouldn’t  care  to  sell  her  to-day  for  what 
I  paid  for  her.  Dr.  Hatch  prescribed  mix 
vomica  and  iodide  of  potash  in  powders. 
We  gave  them  for  eight  days,  but  at  first 
she  seemed  no  better.  She  is  now  without 
doubt  greatly  improved  and  I  must  say 
that  she  has  turned  out  a  valuable  animal 
for  our  work.  I  spoke  too  soon  when  I 
fondeinned  her.  As  she  is  now  working 
she  is  a  good  bargain  for  slow  farm  work, 
but,  of  course,  is  of  little  use  on  the  road. 

What  helped  her? 

I  think  there  were  a  number  of  things. 
We  are  some  400  feet  above  sea  level  and 
this  is  better  for  her.  She  has  had  con¬ 
siderable  green  feed  and  has  not  been 
trotted.  Those  powders  were  what  she 
needed.  Her  blood  was  all  out  of  order 
when  she  came.  It  was  nearly  impossible 
to  heal  a  bruise  or  scratch  on  her  skin. 
.Now  they  will  heal  as  they  do  on  the  other 
horses.  I  think  she  was  well  dosed  with 
arsenic  or  antimony  when  we  bought  her 
iiiid  this  made  her  trouble  seem  worse  w,hen 
we  put  her  at  work  and  stopped  feeding 
these  drugs.  Whatever  it  was  we  certainly 
feel  “stuck  on  her.”  She  is  doing  so  well 
that  we  feel  like  sticking  right  to  her.  She 
will  never  appear  on  the  race  track,  but 
when  she  and  old  Frank  nod  their  heads 
together  and  settle  into  their  collars  it 
would  take  a  pair  of  elephants  to  stop 
them. 

'I'hese  two  horses  make  a  better  work 
team  than  h'rank  and  Dan  did.  Dan  is  do¬ 
ing  good  work  on  his  new  job  and  his 
owner  thinks  he  made  a  fine  bargain  when 
he  got  the  horse.  You  see  Dan  was  the 
underling  when  he  sized  up  with  Frank, 
but  now  he  is  boss  by  the  side  of  a  smaller 
horse.  That  change  puts  spirit  into  horse 
or  man.  With  this  happier  solution  of  the 
horse  deal,  I  feel  like  saying  to  the  old 
farmer  who  said  that  the  “Bird’s”  affliction 
was  a  “judgment  of  Providence”  upon  me 
that  Providence  has  always  been  kinder  to 
me  than  I  deserved! 

Farm  Notes.— The  yellow  turnips  were 
drilled  July  23.  This  is  later  than  we  like, 
but  it  couldn’t  be  helped  this  year.  With 
each  season  we  learn  to  sow  the  yellow 
turnips  on  richer  soil.  Since  they  must 
make  their  growth  rapidly  during  cool 
weather  plant  food  must  be  ready  for  them. 

.  .  .  .  All  hands  are  at  work  hoeing  out 
the  corn  and  potatoes— all  but  Charlie,  who 
keeps  the  “Bird”  and  Frank  busy  at  plow 
and  harrow.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  our 
crops  are  cleaner  than  we  have  ever  had 
them  before  this  season.  Still,  they  might 
be  cleaner  yet,  for  it  is  hard  to  kill  weeds 
in  the  short  intervals  between  showers. 
•  .  .  .  That  com  which  was  planted  on 
July  3  is  up  and  doing.  If  there  were  more 
human  beings  ready  to  work  as  hard  as 
that  corn  is  doing  to  carry  out  the  lessons 
of  the  “glorious  Fourth”  we  should  have 
a  great  country. 

Do  you  expect  seed  corn  from  this  late 
planting? 

T  expect  nothing.  We  planted  that  corn 
as  early  as  we  could  do  a  good  job.  We 
lilted  the  ground  the  best  we  knew  how. 
We  have  put  on  about  600  pounds  per  acre 
of  a  good  fertilizer  and  we  shall  keep  the 
held  clean.  The  variety  is  all  right  and 
having  done  our  part,  why  should  we  ques¬ 


tion  the  result?  The  boys  shako  theii' 
head.v,  but  I  have  more  faith  in  that  corn 
than  in  their  doulit.s!  ....  By  August 
1  wo  shall  be  at  the  strawberries.  For  our 
business,  August  seems  to  be  about  the 
best  month  for  setting  plants.  We  can 
follow  an  early  crop  like  peas  or  potatoes 
and  set  potted  plants  or  runners  with  a 
big  clump  of  dirt  and  get  a  small  crop  the 
next  season,  with  a  big  one  to  follow  a 
year  later.  I  think  it  will  often  pay  best 
to  set  plants  in  September  or  October 
rather  than  to  wait  until  Spring.  Get  the 
Fall-set  plant  well  started  and  mulched 
for  Winter  and  It  will  not  only  outstrip 
the  same  sized  plant  set  in  Spring,  but  fhe 
risk  of  loss  will  be  less.  We  have  one 
bed  which,  in  spite  of  us,  has  filled  up  with 
weeds  and  grass.  I  was  tempted  to  plow 
it  all  up  and  plant  cabbage,  but  finally  de¬ 
cided  to  plow  so  as  to  leave  strips  about 
15  inches  wade.  These  can  be  cleaned  out 

and  left  for  fruiting  rows . We 

began  to  dig  the  Early  Fortune  potatoes 
on  July  15.  They  were  planted  April  22. 
They  were  large  enough  to  eat  before  July 
4  but  are  not  fully  mature  yet.  The  yield 
thus  far  is  excellent— the  best  we  have 
ever  had  from  an  early  variety.  I  must 
say,  however,  that  we  never  gave  our  pota¬ 
toes  better  care  than  they  have  had  this 
season.  I  have  learned  now  so  that  I  shall 
never  forget  it  that  if  you  want  to  raise 
potatoes  you  must  give  the  crop  the  best 
soil  you  can  find  and.  in  our  country  at 
least,  throw  on  the  fertilizer. 

But  is  not  that  true  of  all  crops? 

Of  everything  except  the  cow  pea.  That 
is  a  hustler  and  is  intended  to  add  fertility 
to  the  soil— not  to  subtract  it.  The  cow 
pea  is  a  master  at  addition,  while  potatoe.s 
beat  most  crops  at  subtraction. 

The  Hogs. — If  you  would  see  perfect 
specimens  of  animal  happiness  you  should 
see  the  Hope  Farm  hogs  at  this  season. 
There  is  an  orchard  of  about  2*4  acres  near 
the  house.  The  old  trees  are  headed  high 
in  the  air,  and  are  chiefly  early  varieties. 
This  year  they  are  well  loaded  and  the 
high  winds  have  blown  many  off.  We  put 
a  wire  fence  .around  this  orchard  and  turned 
in  14  hogs.  You  may  have  seen  a  boy  given 
unlimited  chances  at  apple  pie  with  all 
the  fear  of  stomach  ache  removed!  That 
will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  pleasant  way 
in  which  our  pork  is  being  manufactured. 
We  feed  some  dry  middlings  and  whole  corn 
and  provide  plenty  of  water— the  hogs  at¬ 
tend  to  the  rest.  The  first  thing  the  Berks 
did  was  to  wander  all  over  the  orchard 
sampling  the  .apples  and  settling  down  to  the 
sweet  ones.  They  have  cleaned  up  the  fruit 
under  some  trees  while  that  under  others 
has  hardly  been  touched.  The  Yorks  are 
less  nervous  and  do  not  seem  to  hunt 
about  for  the  best  fruit.  We  shall  have 
a  good  chance  to  compare  the  breeds  a1 
this  foraging.  Thus  far  I  think  the  Berks 
have  the  best  of  it.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
say  that  the  Berks  play  baseball  with  the 
apples  and  catch  them  on  the  fly  as  they 
fall,  but  they  do  get  around  lively  and 
beat  any  hog  I  have  seen  for  foraging.  As 
there  is  a  good  sod  of  Orchard  grass  in  this 
orchard  we  found  it  necessary  to  ring 
these  hogs.  They  don’t  like  this  form  of 
root-pruning  any  moi'e  than  some  of  our 
scientific  men  like  the  idea  of  cutting  the 
roots  of  a  tree!  There  were  so  many  ap¬ 
ples  in  the  orchard  th.at  the  hogs  could  not 
handle  them  all,  so  we  put  four  cows  in 
for  a  few  days  to  help  out.  fi’his  old  or¬ 
chard  would  nearly  pay  for  itself  in  pork 
alone  if  we  never  sold  any  fruit  from  it. 

Keeping  Boarders.— Here  we  have  the 
opinion  of  a  man  in  New  York  State  that 
is  good  enough  to  go  on  record. 

“The  Hope  Farm  man,  we  think,  has  got 
a  little  off  in  his  going  into  the  boarding 
business.  Paul  has  been  set  up  as  saying 
some  good  things,  but  the  best  thing  I 
think  he  ever  said  is  “this  one  thing  I  do.” 
How  few  in  this  world  comprehend  that 
one  thought!  If  a  man  farms  he  wants  to 
farm  and  let  nothing  divert  his  mind  or 
attention  from  it,  and  then  he  is  as  sure  of 
success  as  daylight  is  to  come  after  the 
night.  That  man  will  always  pay  100  cents 
on  the  dollar.  Keeping  boarders  on  the 
farm  uses  up  the  mother  and  daughters,  as 
it  comes  in  harvest  time,  the  busiest  time 
of  year,  when  berries  and  fruit  need  to  be 
handled,  and  it  also  is  the  hottest  part  of 
the  year.  Many  have  tried  boarders  about 
here  but  they  and  their  farms  and  families 
all  suffered.  A  farmer  never  should  get  a 
side  show  in  his  head.”  w.  h.  i. 

That  man  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about,  yet  keeping  farm  boarders  is  a  fair 
part  of  farming  for  some  people.  If  they 
do  it  they  should  certainly  follow  Paul’s 
advice  to  the  dot  on  the  i.  There  are  two 
sides  to  this  boarder  business.  Most  people 
who  go  to  a  farm  to  board  expect  to  get 
their  money’s  worth  and  a  little  more. 
'I'hose  who  have  hard  pickings  at  home 
are  most  likely  to  find  fault  and  make 
trouble.  Woe  betide  the  farmer’s  wife  who. 
in  her  eagerness  to  please,  begins  by  let¬ 
ting  boarders  dawdle  along  in  coming  to 
breakfast.  They  will  take  advantage  of 


that  and  keep  licr  cooking  breakfast  until 
dinner  is  ready!  There  are  many  fine  peo¬ 
ple  who  will  bring  an  excellent  influence 
into  a  farmer’s  home.  'I’here  are  others 
who  will  do  the  young  folks  more  harm 
in  two  weeks  than  you  can  offset  in  the 
remaining  50  of  the  year.  I  have  said  that 
a  farmer  to  run  a  boarding  house  must  be 
a  combination  of  Moses,  Job  and  John  I.. 
Sullivan.  Plis  wife  must  be  strong  and 
healthy  and  gifted  with  the  patience  of 
an  ant,  the  thrift  of  a  honey-bee,  the  tact 
of  a  politician  and  the  good  nature  of  a 
wingless  angel.  Even  then  the  farm  work 
will  suffer,  for  our  friend  is  right  in  saying 
that  no  man  can  keep  Summer  boarders 
and  still  be  a  first-class  farmer.  The 
boarders  will  surely  demoralize  the  help 
and  the  farm  plans.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  money  in  the  business  when  man¬ 
aged  well.  These  boarders  pay  good  prices 
for  fruit,  eggs,  milk  and  butter.  It  will 
pay  some  farmers  well  to  get  their  farms 
into  grass,  plant  a  big  garden  and  make 
Summer  boarders  and  hay  their  main  crops. 
It  is  an  excellent  way  in  which  to  bury 
your  wife  and  get  your  daughters  to  leave 
the  farm.  I  am  not  in  the  business.  We 
have  three  girls,  it  is  true,  to  feed  and  sun¬ 
burn,  but  we  are  boss  of  the  situation  yet. 
while  in  the  boarding  house  the  proprietor 
retires  to  the  barn  and  the  boarder  runs 
the  estate.  We  don’t  do  business  that  way 
at  Hope  Farm!  H.  w.  c. 
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and  Baldwin  Cutters 

They  cut  feed  in  four  lengths  and  elevate  any  height, 
straight  away  or  aside  and  do  not  clog.  Strong  8elf-fee<l 
with  safety  devices  to  preclude  all  accidents.  Various 
sizes  for  hand  and  power.  Study  them  and  you  will  know 
why  they  are  superior  to  all  others.  Ask  for  catalog. 
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Full  Sacks 

of  plump,  rich  grain  are  obtained 
by  the  use  of  a  fertilizer  contain¬ 
ing  not  less  than  6%  actual 

Potash 


For  Wheat,  Rye,  Barley,  and 
all  other  grains,  Potash  is 
most  essential. 

Write  for  our  books, 
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farmers. 
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DRILL  WELLS 

with  Loomis’  late  improved  machinery  and 
you  can  make  large  profits  on  capital  invested, 
'fhey  are  leaders  in  tlie  line.  Tlie  most  effec¬ 
tive  and  durable  Well  Drilling  Macliines 
in  America.  Address 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO.,  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 
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CLARK’S  Rev,  BUSH  PLOW 


A  first  class  plow  to  subdue  hogs  and  bushes  or 
newly  cleared  forest  or  stump  land.  In  seeding  to 
grass  or  grain,  it  levels  the  land  and  connects  the  sub¬ 
soil  water.  It  Is  an  excellent  machine  for  covering  In 
sugar  cane.  Its  strength  Is  guaranteed.  Is  durable 
and  effective.  Cuts  a  track  5  feet  wide,  1  foot  deep, 
lias  8  24-inch  steel  disks. 

Turns  earth  to  or  from  stumps.  Is  sure  death  to 
bushes,  bunch  grass,  witch  grass,  hardback,  thistles, 
wild  rose,  morning-glory,  milkweed,  sunfiower,  or 
any  wild  plant  and  is  guaranteed  to  kill  any  bush, 
rose  or  plant  that  grows,  leaving  the  land  true  and 
clean  for  any  crop. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  Hi^^anuni,  Ct. 


It’s  Almost 


PeLst  Believing 

the  amount  of  time,  labor  and  money  this  machine  saves 
you.  say  nothing  of  in-  . 
creased  crops  its  use  .  ••  •  V  •• 


It  spreads  all  kinds  of  manure,  lime, 
salt,  ashes,  compost,  etc.,  rapidly, 
evenly  and  better  than  It  can  possibly  be  done  by  band. 

lumpy,  caked,  coarse,  strawy  or  stalky  the  manure  is. 


It  makes  no  difference  bow  bard. 


TKe  Improved  Kemp  Naivtire  Spreader 


Spread  It  just  where  you  want  it  ai 
for  1003.  Send  for  our  new  illustrated  ca^ogue,  which  describes  i 


will  tear  It  apart,  make  it  fine  and  ! 


and  in  any  desired  quantity  per  acre.  Creatly  improved 

_ _ improvements  in  detail,  and  tells  about  *'How  to  Grow 

Big  Crops.*'  Catalogue  mailed  fjce.  Remember  that  the  only  original  and  genuine  Kemp  Manure  Spreader  Is  the  one 
made  by  ourselves  and  the  patents  thereon  have  been  fully  sustained  by  a  recent  decision  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court. 

KEMP  dL  BURPEE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  BOX  38.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL,” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
erder,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street.  New  York. 
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Prizes!  !  Prizes!  ! 

$12,  $10,  $8,  $5. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  offers  cash  prizes  for  the  best  account, 
with  pictures,  of 

ONE  DAY’S  WORK  ON  THE  FARM! 

We  want  a  plain,  natural  story  of  the  operations 
which  fill  one  busy  day  on  your  farm — either  indoors 
or  out.  This  ought  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  what  farm 
life  means. 

These  prize  articles  should  contain  not  over  1,200 
words  and  should,  if  possible,  be  accompanied  by  two 
or  more  photographs.  Preference  will  be  given  to 
the  plain,  homely  accounts  of  farm  life  and  work,  for 
what  we  desire  is  a  true  pen  picture  of  a  farm  work¬ 
ing  day.  The  articles  must  be  in  our  hands  by 
October  15. 

♦ 

OuB  correspondence  shows  that  New  York  farmers 
are  rousing  for  the  fight  against  the  canal  appropria¬ 
tion.  At  first  they  felt  that  the  battle  was  a  hopeless 
one.  Now  they  see  that  there  is  a  good  chance  to  win. 
The  average  voter  in  this  city  cares  little  for  the 
canal.  Thousands  will  not  take  interest  enough  in  it 
to  mark  their  ballots.  This  apathy  will  give  farmers 
their  chance.  If  the  canal  advocates  want  to  make  it 
an  issue  of  money  against  manhood,  the  latter  quality 
will  be  found  ready  for  them. 

* 

It  looks  as  though  eastern  fruit  growers  are  facing 
a  difficult  pi’oblem  in  the  rapid  increase  of  fruit-eat¬ 
ing  birds.  In  some  places  the  growers  do  not  appear 
to  get  even  fair  samples  of  their  crop.  If  a  bird  eats 
more  fruit  than  ho  is  worth  during  the  season  it  mat¬ 
ters  little  that  he  is  compelled  to  hunt  insects  at 
other  times.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  evident  the 
birds  complained  of,  being  migratory,  must  do  their 
insect-catching  in  southern  localities,  and  therefore 
can  only  be  of  trifling  local  benefit  to  the  gardener  in 
any  event.  No  one  wishes  to  encourage  needless  bird 
destruction,  but  it  seems  only  fair  that  a  grower 
should  have  liberty  to  protect  his  crops  when  in  dan¬ 
ger.  We  want  more  accurate  information  on  this 
subject.  Read  Notes  from  the  Rural  Grounds,  page  566. 

m 

Let  us  see  what  can  be  done  with  short  words. 
Some  who  write  much  seem  to  feel  that  they  must 
use  long  words,  to  make  their  thought  clear.  They  are 
wrong!  Short  words  are  like  the  old  short  swords 
which  carved  the  world  for  Rome.  The  short  word, 
like  the  short  sword,  means  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with 
the  best  force  in  a  man’s  mind.  Plain  people  think  in 
short  words.  They  may  know  what  the  big  words 
mean,  but  while  these  come  in  at  the  ear  they  are 
slow  to  reach  the  mind,  while  the  short,  strong  word 
goes  home  at  once.  Why?  It  is  part  of  the  plain 
man’s  speech.  When  he  talks  to  his  friends  he  makes 
use  of  the  short  words.  The  big  words  do  not  bring 
him  a  clear  view  of  what  he  wants  to  know.  Thus  if 
we  would  reach  him  we  must  use  his  own  form  of 
speech.  The  use  of  short  words  is  good  for  those  who 
write  Hunt  for  the  short  word  and  throw  out  all 
large  ones,  and  you  will  find  that  the  slow  search 
trains  the  mind  and  gives  force  to  speech  as  few 
things  can.  Pick  up  the  big-word  style  on  your  pen, 
and  you  will  find  that  your  mind  grows  toward  a  sort 
f  laze.  You  will  use  more  words  than  you  need  and 


cloud  your  thought  when  you  would  like  to  make  it 
clear.  Short  words  reach  the  plain  folk.  Force  the 
big  ones  off  your  pen  if  you  would  force  your  thought 
on  those  who  need  it! 

* 

One  of  the  greatest  “fake”  stories  of  the  year  is  that 
of  the  alleged  “college  students”  who  went  to  Kansas 
to  help  in  the  harvest.  We  were  told  that  football 
and  baseball  players  and  college  “strong  men”  went 
out  to  grapple  with  the  wheat.  Then  came  the  story 
of  defeat — even  the  girls  on  the  Kansas  farms  are  said 
to  have  outworked  the  “college”  men,  so  that  they 
wisely  gave  up  the  job.  A  few  students  may  have 
gone  West  to  work  in  the  harvest,  and  if  they  did 
we  venture  to  say  that  they  held  their  own.  The  great 
truth  in  such  a  story  is  the  fact  that  when  a  man 
tackles  the  job  of  a  wide-awake  farmer  he  will  find 
ample  use  for  every  force  of  body  and  mind  that  can 
be  crowded  into  his  frame! 

* 

The  latest  game  of  the  letter-writing  frauds  is  to 
offer  a  typewriter  free.  They  offer  $25  per  1,000  foi 
writing  letters,  and  the  typewriter  is  to  be  given  as 
part  of  the  price.  You  send  them  $2.50  to  begin  with 
“as  evidence  of  good  faith,”  and  they  promise  to  send 
you  the  typewriter  and  sheets  of  paper  for  the  letters. 
The  machine  seems  to  be  a  mere  toy.  It  would  be 
about  as  sensible  to  try  to  cut  down  a  big  White  oak 
tree  with  a  toy  hatchet  as  to  write  any  number  of  let¬ 
ters  with  this  little  machine.  The  chances  are  that 
you  would  never  receive  the  typewriter  anyway, 
though  the  company  would  be  very  sure  to  receive 
your  money.  We  surely  hope  that  none  of  our  read¬ 
ers  will  send  grown-up  dollars  after  baby  typewriters. 
This  whole  letter-writing  business  should  be  let  alone. 

• 

S  UPROSE  you  are  a  farmer  and  have  developed  a 
good  retail  trade  in  your  town.  You  start  on  your 
trip  some  day  and  your  customers  begin  to  say:  “No, 
I  do  not  want  any  more  potatoes  or  eggs.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  Washington  has  sent  me  a  full  supply. 
Our  Congressman  obtained  them  for  me  free,  and  I 
shall  see  that  he  goes  back  to  Congress!”  Do  you 
know  how  you  would  feel  as  you  hauled  your 
load  home?  Just  about  like  a  reputable  seedsman 
when  he  finds  that  all  his  customers  are  receiving 
“Government  seeds”  free!  The  Government  has  just 
as  much  right  to  interfere  with  your  trade  in  this  way 
as  it  has  to  interfere  with  the  trade  in  seeds!  If 
you  stand  idly  by  and  permit  one  little  wrong  to  exist 
you  cannot  reasonably  protest  when  it  grows  into  a 
big  one. 

* 

We  are  interested  in  the  following  letter  from  a 
friend  in  Pennsylvania: 

You  make  so  good  a  paper  I  prefer  sending  the  full 
price  to  joining  a  club  at  a  discount.  Please  consider  me 
a  life  subscriber.  This  cannot  count  for  much,  as  1  am 
in  my  eighty-second  year.  I  helped  D.  D.  T.  Moore  to 
circulate  the  first  number  of  The  R.  N.Y.  It  is  a  much 
better  paper  to-day. 

We  find  a  number  of  families  where  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  been  taken  by  three  generations.  Grandfather, 
father  and  son  have  grown  along  with  the  paper. 
While  the  grandson  uses  many  farm  implements 
which  grandfather  knew  little  about  in  his  day,  both 
used  such  tools  as  plow,  hoe  and  spade.  Grandfather’s 
hoe  would  not  answer  to-day,  for  the  years  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  lighter  and  more  serviceable  one.  The  old 
Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker  cost  $3  per  year.  If  the 
old  paper  were  printed  to-day  at  that  price  few  would 
take  it.  We  are  glad  to  think  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
developed  along  with  the  farmer,  so  that  we  can  keep 
step  with  him. 

We  may  talk  as  we  will  about  the  tariff  or  other 
political  questions,  but  the  greatest  problem  before 
this  country  to-day  is  whether  the  corn  crop  will  win 
in  the  race  against  Jack  Frost.  It  will  be  hard  to 
name  any  other  single  product  that  has  as  much  to  do 
with  infiuencing  general  business  as  the  year’s  output 
of  corn.  The  last  crop  reached  2,523,648,312  bushels, 
with  an  export  price  of  slightly  over  60  cents  per 
bushel.  Within  the  memory  of  young  men  corn 
ranked  below  wheat  in  commercial  importance,  but 
now  it  is  chief  among  the  world’s  crops.  New  uses 
and  new  markets  have  been  found  for  it.  Formerly 
there  was  a  fearful  waste  in  disposing  of  the  stalks. 
'The  silo  wiped  out  part  of  this  waste,  and  gave  added 
value  to  the  green  plant,  and  the  machines  for  shred¬ 
ding  and  crushing  have  doubled  the  value  of  the  dry 
stalk.  Paper  is  made  from  the  hard  part  of  the  stalk, 
and  packing  for  warships  from  the  pith.  For  cen¬ 
turies  corn  was  more  or  less  a  hand  crop;  now  it  is 
possible  to  plant,  cultivate,  harvest,  husk,  shell  and 
deliver  by  horse  or  steam  power.  Few  of  us  stop  to 
think  how  the  work  of  producing  the  country’s  corn 
has  been  developed!  We  can  all  understand  v/hat  it 
would  mean  to  the  Nation  if  this  year’s  crop  should 
fail!  Prom  the  poorest  hired  man  to  the  richest  rail¬ 


road  magnate  all  would  feel  the  loss.  It  would  be  a 
remarkable  object  lesson  of  what  the  business  world 
owes  to  the  farmer,  but  it  would  cause  untold  suffer¬ 
ing.  Such  a  misfortune  now  threatens  the  country, 
but  we  believe  that  a  hot  August  will  carry  the  crop 
safely  through.  Every  man  whose  living  depends  on 
trade  may  thank  his  stars  that  the  American  farmer 
is  at  work  in  the  cornfield  doing  his  best  to  “make 
the  crop.”  No  one  records  his  work  day  by  day  in 
the  papers,  but  he  is  doing  far  more  to  maintain 
“prosperity”  than  the  brokers  in  Wall  Street. 

* 

Land  speculators  and  cattlemen  are  said  to  be  try¬ 
ing  to  force  Secretary  Hitchcock  out  of  the  Cabinet. 
Why — has  he  been  caught  stealing  from  Uncle  Sam? 
No — he  has  been  trying  to  stop  the  wholesale  stealing 
of  public  land  which  his  accusers  have  been  winking 
at.  The  present  trouble  results  from  the  distribution 
of  land  among  the  Creek  Indians.  Each  member  of  a 
family  received  160  acres,  and  in  many  cases  the  por¬ 
tion  belonging  to  child/en  has  been  leased  or  prac¬ 
tically  given  away  by  the  father.  It  has  been  decided 
that  all  such  leases  of  minor  children  are  void  unless 
made  by  legally  appointed  guardians.  This  seems  like 
a  fair  safeguard  for  the  rights  of  these  children,  but 
the  speculators  are  up  in  arms  against  it.  Now  Sec¬ 
retary  Hitchcock  issues  a  new  set  of  rules  designed 
still  further  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Indians.  The 
land  robbers  object  to  anything  that  will  clip  their 
claws.  They  have  stolen  millions  of  acres  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  lands,  and  are  now  so  bold  that  they  will  threaten 
anyone  who  opposes  them. 

• 

When  the  Grout  anti-oleo  bill  was  passed  the  oleo 
people  first  made  fun  of  it.  They  said  they  would 
“ride  right  through  it”  with  legal  objections,  but 
somehow  they  never  were  able  to  do  so.  They  then 
hunted  for  “natural”  coloring  matters  with  which  to 
evade  the  law,  but  were  held  up  by  the  Government. 
Baffled  and  beaten,  they  now  admit  that  the  law  is 
likely  to  accomplish  its  purpose.  This  is  what  a  lead¬ 
ing  manufacturer  says: 

Federal  legislation  and  restrictions  by  many  States  re¬ 
garding  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine  have  so  less¬ 
ened  the  productive  value  of  beef  suet  that  the  packers 
are  compelled  to  make  tallow  from  this  product,  which 
is  worth  perhaps  5%  to  six  cents  per  pound,  instead  of 
oleo  oil,  formerly  worth  nearly  double  that.  Oleo  oil,  as 
is  well  known,  is  an  absolutely  pure  animal  product 
made  from  prime  beef  suet,  and  is  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  oleomargarine. 

The  whole  trouble  seems  to  be  that  manufacturers 
are  no  longer  able  to  buy  this  six-cent  fat,  color  it 
yellow  and  sell  it  for  butter  at  18  cents  or  more!  The 
fact  is  the  export  trade  in  oleomargarine  and  the  oil 
is  increasing.  In  June  of  this  year  13,583,170  pounds 
of  the  oil  and  955,700  pounds  of  the  grease  were  ex¬ 
ported,  while  in  June  of  last  year  exports  were  8,- 
309,706  pounds  of  oil  and  only  266,125  pounds  of 
grease.  This  means  a  gain  of  more  than  50  per  cent 
in  value.  The  oleo  makers  seem  at  last  to  be  on  the 
run,  since  all  their  claims  and  “arguments”  have  been 
exploded.  All  see  now  that  what  they  are  really  after 
is  the  right  to  color  six-cent  fat  and  sell  it  as  a  coun¬ 
terfeit  for  more  than  twice  its  value. 

BREVITIES, 

Old  sod  turned  up  or  turned  over— which? 

“Head  over  heels  in  work”!  Where  else  should  the 
head  be? 

In  spite  of  the  dry  season  Geo.  M.  Clark’s  grass  cut 
nearly  four  tons  to  the  acre  this  year. 

Keep  the  “taffy”  you  would  like  to  serve  out  under 
lock  and  key  if  it  is  to  mean  anything. 

These  are  the  days  of  “specialists,”  the  scarcest  of 
which  is  the  specialist  in  common  sense. 

Time  and  brains!  How  many  people  that  you  know  put 
more  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter  into  their  business? 

Snow  fell  in  New  Hampshire  July  28.  Snow  contains  a 
little  nitrogen,  but  we  prefer  to  have  our  July  supply  in 
the  form  of  stable  manure. 

If  we  wanted  to  dwarf  a  human  life  and  make  it  un¬ 
happy  we  would  take  away  all  necessity  for  labor  and 
leave  the  life  with  “nothing  to  do.” 

There  are  some  writers  who  make  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  walk  Spanish,  then  put  a  Dutch  lock  on  their 
meaning,  and  take  French  leave  of  it. 

We  agree  with  the  Practical  Fruit  Grower  that  it  is 
fortunate  for  the  Ben  Davis  apple  that  it  was  born  red. 
Who  would  touch  it  if  it  wore  a  green  or  yellow  Jacket? 

It  is  reported  that  agents  in  Ohio  are  selling  “Pros¬ 
perity”  wheat  at  $3.50  per  bushel.  At  the  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  this  wheat  gave  a  smaller  yield  than  Vel- 
.  et  Chaff. 

A  Jersetman  recently  bought  a  “doped”  horse.  He- 
drove  him  home  in  great  glee,  but  the  poor  thing  gave 
out  on  the  way,  and  then  the  driver  was  fined  for  own¬ 
ing  such  an  animal. 

At  last  the  trip  across  the  country  has  been  made  on 
an  auto.  It  Is  not  likely  that  these  vehicles  will  ever  be 
very  serviceable  in  handling  farm  freight  until  we  have 
steel  tracks  on  the  roads. 

Can  anyone  tell  us  of  a  case  where  hens  have  actually 
eaten  any  large  number  of  Potato  beetles?  We  have  kept 
large  flocks  of  hens  in  potato  fields,  yet  while  they  have 
sometimes  eaten  the  eggs  we  have  not  known  them  to 
eat  the  Insects.  Has  anyone  proof  that  they  will  do  so? 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— A  paper  mill  at  Hartford.  Conn.,  was 
burned  July  22,  and  one  fireman  killed  by  a  falling'  wall; 
property  loss  $160,000.  .  .  .  There  is  discord  in  Texas  be¬ 
tween  the  National  Guard  and  the  labor  unions.  The 
unions  have  positively  declined  to  let  members  who  are 
also  members  of  the  militia  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
>  the  President  and  swear  to  support  the  Constitution, 
,is  provided  under  the  Dick  National  Guard  law,  which 
went  into  effect  on  July  1,  and  under  which  the  Texas 
militia  is  now  operating.  All  members  of  unions  who 
were  members  of  the  militia  companies  at  Austin  have 
been  forced  to  resign  or  be  dismissed  from  the  union,  and 
as  a  result  the  members  have  resigned  from  the  Guard, 
as  they  did  not  want  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  union.  The 
order  to  resign  has  been  given  to  union  men  all  over  the 
State,  and  fully  25  per  cent  of  the  active  militiamen  will 
go  out.  .  .  .  Gen.  Cassius  M.  Clay,  ex-Minister  to  Rus¬ 
sia,  died  at  Richmond,  Ky.,  July  23.  He  was  born  in 
Madison  County,  Ky..  October  19,  1810,  of  Virginia  par¬ 
entage,  and  inherited  a  large  fortune  in  land  and  slaves 
from  his  father.  Green  Clay.  While  in  college  he  heard 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  speak  and  was  so  impressed  that 
he  came  to  believe  property  in  slaves  to  be  wrong.  At 
the  centennial  celebration  of  the  birth  of  Washington  at 
Yale  he  was  the  orator,  and  made  a  remarkable  speech 
in  favor  of  freeing  slaves.  It  created  excitement  in  the 
North  and  consternation  in  the  South,  but  young  Clay 
went  back  to  his  Kentucky  home  prepared  to  stand  by 
his  principles,  which  he  defended  with  his  life  on  many 
occasions.  He  entered  on  the  practice  of  law  and  was 
elected  to  the  Kentucky  Legislature  in  1835  and  reelected 
in  1837  and  in  1840.  but  his  pronounced  advocacy  of  anti¬ 
slavery  doctrines  led  to  his  defeat  in  1841.  He  was  de¬ 
nounced  by  both  political  parties  and  assailed  by  pulpit, 
press  and  platform  speakers.  Even  his  life  was  threat¬ 
ened  and  he  had  to  go  heavily  armed  and  had  a  number 
of  narrow  escapes  and  exciting  encounters.  He  opposed 
the  annexation  of  Texas  and  started  an  anti-slavery 
newspaper  in  Lexington  in  1845,  called  The  True  Ameri¬ 
can,  which  served  to  stir  up  more  fervent  opposition  to 
•  lim  than  before.  He  fought  in  the  Mexican  War,  was 
active  in  the  Republican  party  in  its  early  days,  and  was 
appointed  Minister  to  Russia  by  Lincoln.  .  .  .  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Mitchell,  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  telegraph  line  in  Alaska,  has  reported  to  the 
chief  signal  officer  that  no  less  than  100  miles  of  the  1,800- 
mile  stretch  which  was  completed  on  June  20,  have  been 
destroyed  by  forest  fires.  The  line  was  in  operation  over 
the  entire  length  of  the  system  for  only  four  days  before 
the  fire  broke  out  in  the  Tanana  Valley,  and  communica¬ 
tion  between  Good  Pastor  and  Fairbanks  was  entirely 
shut  off.  Lieutenant  Mitchell  estimates  that  more  than 
a  million  dollars’  worth  of  timber  has  been  destroyed, 
and  that  the  fire  will  continue  untii  there  is  a  heavy  rain¬ 
fall,  which  may  not  be  for  several  months,  and  much 
more  valuable  timber  land  will  be  consumed  unless  the 
lire  is  soon  extinguished.  Until  it  is,  it  will  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  reestablish  communication  over  the  entire  length 
of  the  Alaskan  telegraph.  .  .  .  Fire  almost  entirely 
destroyed  two  buildings  of  the  Omaha  Packing  Company 
at  Chicago,  July  24,  causing  a  loss  estimated  at  $500,000. 
it  is  believed  the  fire  resulted  from  combustion  in  the 
lard  refining  plant.  The  refining  plant  was  consumed, 
and  the  flames  spread  to  an  eight-story  brick  warehouse, 
containing  quantities  of  lard  and  16,000,000  pounds  of  pork, 
most  of  which  was  practically  destroyed.  ...  A  rag 
pickers’  union  has  been  organized  in  New  York.  There 
were  200  persons  present  at  the  first  meeting,  one-third 
of  whom  were  women.  The  union  will  be  a  branch  of  the 
United  Hebrew  Trades,  and  its  headquarters  will  be  on 
the  lower  East  Side.  Said  the  chairman:  “The  work  is 
not  very  attractive,  and  we  are  very  poorly  paid.  We 
are  employed  by  contractors,  who  allow  us  only  $7  and  $8 
a  week.  It  is  our  intention  to  demand  $12  and  $15.’’  .  . 

.  .  Race  riots  in  Danville,  Ill.,  July  25,  resulted  in  the 
murder  of  one  white  man,  the  lynching  of  his  negro  as 
sallant,  and  the  shooting  of  60  others.  The  city  was  put 
uuder  martial  law.  Most  of  the  persons  hurt  were  shot 
by  the  sheriff  in  his  defense  of  the  jail.  ...  At  Foster, 
Pa.,  July  25.  an  attempt  was  made  to  lynch  John  Peel, 
a  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Company  detective, 
by  a  crowd  of  residents  of  that  village  who  were  infuriated 
upon  learning  that  he  had  gained  evidence  which  would 
connect  a  score  of  the  families  of  the  village  with  whole¬ 
sale  thievery  of  brass  and  other  junk  from  the  company’s 
property.  Wholesale  arrests  are  likely  to  follow,  as  at 
least  15  of  the  mob  are  known.  The  leader  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  town,  and  it  is  alleged 
that  because  the  detective  had  gained  evidence  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  thieving  which  would  have  disgraced 
him  and  his  son,  he  gathered  the  mob,  fired  them  with 
liquor  and  led  them  in  an  attack  on  the  detective.  .  .  . 
A  typhoid  epidemic  has  developed  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  the 
result  of  a  contaminated  water  supply.  .  .  .  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  decision  of  the  Utah  State  Supreme  Court  a  man 
Is  under  moral,  but  not  legal,  obligations  to  support  his 
plural  wives  and  educate  his  children  by  such  unions. 
The  decision  was  rendered  in  the  case  on  appeal  from 
the  Utah  county  district  court  of  a  suit  for  separate 
maintainance  brought  by  Mary  Caroline  Riddle,  a  plural 
wife  of  Isaac  Riddle.  It  was  shown  during  the  first  trial 
that  Riddle  married  Mary  Caroline  in  the  temple  at 
Logan,  Utah,  in  the  Fall  of  1886,  while  he  was  dodging 
deputy  United  States  marshals,  who  had  a  warrant  for 
his  arrest  upon  the  charge  of  polygamy.  Riddle  already 
having  tw,o  plural  wives.  .  .  .  Kansas  school  boards 
have  determined  to  inaugurate  a  reform,  and  are  insert¬ 
ing  clauses  In  contracts  with  the  teachers  that  prohibit 
either  courting  or  marriage  by  the  latter  during  the 
school  term.  Many  schools  were  badly  interrupted  last 
year  by  the  marriage  of  the  women  teachers,  many  of 
whom  immediately  resigned,  and  making  it  difficult  to 
fill  their  places.  Some  of  the  teachers  object  to  the  con¬ 
tract  on  the  ground  that  it  is  an  abridgement  of  their 
personal  liberty,  and  that  if  this  policy  should  prevail 
throughout  the  State  it  would  create  an  army  of  unmar- 
rlageable  old  maids,  as  7,000  women  teach  in  the  State 
schools.  I 

ADMTNTSTRA'TIQN;— Charles  Hedges,  the  Intimate 
iriend  and  business  associate  of  H.  H.  Rand  and  August 


W.  Machen,  was  summarily  dismissed  July  22  from  his 
place  of  superintendent  of  city  delivery  for  falsifying  his 
pay  accounts.  A  statement  citing  a  few  of  the  instances 
in  which  Hedges  has  defrauded  the  Government  was  is¬ 
sued  by  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster  General  Bristow, 
although  it  is  known  to  contain  oniy  a  small  portion  of 
the  reprehensible  practices  with  which  Hedges  has  been 
charged.  It  was  shown  that  he  had  used  his  official  po¬ 
sition  to  exploit  a  mining  company,  the  stock  of  which 
he  attempted  to  sell  to  postmasters.  It  now  appears  that 
when  he  was  inspecting  this  same  mining  property  in 
Mexico  he  was  charging  the  Government  a  per  diem  of 
$4  and  making  oath  to  the  statement  that  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  Government  work  at  various  places,  when  in 
fact  he  was  not  at  those  places  on  the  dates  mentioned, 
in  some  instances  being  hundreds  of  miles  away.  An 
even  more  serious  charge  against  Hedges,  and  one  that 
if  proved  would  render  him  liable  to  serious  penalties,  is 
still  under  investigation.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  he  and 
H.  H.  Rand  were  implicated  in  lobbying  through  Con¬ 
gress  the  claim  of  one  J.  W.  Parrish  for  ice  that  melted 
in  1863.  Because  of  the  gravity  of  this  charge,  and  the 
fact  that  the  confidential  clerk  of  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  Is  involved.  Mr.  Bristow  is  proceeding  carefully  and 
thoroughly,  and  will  take  no  step  until  the  chain  of  evi¬ 
dence  is  complete.  The  extreme  penalty  for  a  Govern¬ 
ment  clerk  who  assists  in  lobbying  a  bill  through  Con¬ 
gress  is  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.  .  .  .  The  Com¬ 
missioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  July  22  directed  the 
withdrawal  from  entry  of  368,000  acres  of  public  land  in 
Arizona,  under  the  Reclamation  act,  in  connection  with 
the  Salt  River  irrigation  project,  and  460,000  acres  in 
South  Dakota,  in  connection  with  the  Belle  Fourche  pro¬ 
ject  The  South  Dakota  land  affected  by  the  order  is  in 
the  Rapid  City  district,  while  part  of  that  in  Arizona  is 
in  the  Tucson  and  part  in  the  Prescott  district.  The 
Commissioner  also  directed  the  withdrawal  of  160,000  acres 
in  the  Roswell,  N.  M.,  district  in  addition  to  the  Lincoln 
forest  reserve. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  tenth  annual  picnic  of  the 
Granges  of  Gloucester  County.  N.  J.,  was  held  at  Pit¬ 
man  Grove,  N.  J.,  August  5-6. 

The  Summer  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  will  be  held  at  Omro,  Wis.,  August  27. 

The  annual  field  meeting  of  the  Wayne  County  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  will  be  held  at  J.  H.  Teats  &  Sons’ 
peach  farm,  Williamson.  N.  Y.,  August  11.  A  number 
of  prominent  specialists  are  expected  to  address  the 
meeting 


ONION  NOTES. 

In  1902  we  grrew  950  bushels  of  onions  on  2  3-5  acres,  me¬ 
dium  quality  bulbs  of  the  Prizetaker  variety.  The  seed 
was  sown  in  open  ground  In  drills  14  inches  apart,  using 
about  six  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  and  thinning  some 
with  first  hand  weeding.  Crop  was  harvested  in  August 
and  stored.  Average  price  received  was  nearly  75  cents 
per  bushel.  We  have  more  profitable  crops  to  occupy  our 
time,  and  our  men  are  not  particularly  fond  of  onions. 
We  used  no  fertilizer,  simply  clean  upland  of  a  sandy 
nature.  We  have  not  seen  the  transplanting  system  used 
here.  The  entire  planting  of  onions  is  not  more  than  lu 
to  12  acres  for  this  market.  j,  w.  f. 

Guthrie,  Okla. 

The  growth  and  cultivation  of  onions  in  Wayne  Co.,  O., 
has  been  quite  a  success  for  the  past  10  years.  There  are 
at  present  under  cultivation  about  400  acres  in  large 
onions,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many  small  patches  of  lit¬ 
tle  pickle  onions.  The  large  onions  yield  on  average 
good  muck  lands,  well  drained  and  early  sown,  about  600 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Creston  has  very  good  shipping 
routes,  north,  south,  east  and  west,  enabling  the  producer 
to  get  an  early  and  ready  market  for  his  crop,  which 
this  season  promises  to  be  large.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to 
say,  the  crop  here  is  invariably  grown  from  the  seed. 
The  time  of  planting  most  desired  is  the  latter  part  of 
March  and  early  April.  The  amount  of  acreage  giveji 
above  lies  in  three  different  localities,  one  of  250  acres, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  400  is  nearly  equally  divided 
between  the  other  two.  The  price  obtained  varies  with 
the  more  or  less  favorable  seasons,  but  generally  is 
counted  upon  for  a  large  revenue  to  the  grower. 

Creston.  O.  g.  a.  h. 

We  raise  onions  on  a  small  scale  here  in  Lorain  Co., 
O.,  from  1^  to  four  acres  each.  They  are  grown  on  muck 
land.  To  prepare  land  f6r  onions  one  should  turn  under 
a  clover  or  some  other  sod  and  cultivate  to  some  hoed 
crop  the  first  year.  Plow  the  land  in  late  Fall  or  early 
Spring.  Cover  with  16  or  18  loads  of  well-rotted  manure 
to  the  acre.  Harrow,  roll  and  make  fine  and  smooth. 
Sow  314  to  four  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre,  but  one  wants 
to  know,  that  it  comes  from  a  reliable  seed  firm,  or  he 
will  often  be  disappointed  in  his  crop  of  onions.  I  pre¬ 
fer  to  raise  my  own  seed.  For  this  purpose  I  choose  a 
few  bushels  of  the  best  globe-shaped  and  of  the  best 
color,  and  then  I  am  not  disappointed.  We  sow  as  early 
in  Spring  as  the  season  and  land  will  admit,  and  com¬ 
mence  cultivating  as  soon  as  we  can  see  the  rows,  using 
the  Planet  Jr.  drill  and  cultivator.  Seed  rows  are  sown 
12  inches  apart,  and  onions  should  stand  two  Inches  apart 
in  the  row.  We  cultivate  and  hand  weed  about  four 
times  during  the  season.  When  the  white  onions  begin 
to  fall  down  they  should  be  pulled,  a  part  of  the  top 
twisted  off  and  the  onions  put  under  cover  in  some  loft 
or  building  to  cure.  If  left  out  they  will  turn  green  and 
not  bring  as  good  a  price  as  if  kept  white.  Red  and  yel¬ 
low  can  be  pulled  and  put  in  rows  until  well  cured  and 
then  topped  and  put  into  dry-house  until  cold  weather. 
Then  we  put  them  into  our  onion  house,  which  is  built 
on  purpose,  to  keep  them  until  we  think  it  is  time  to  sell, 
which  is  from  January  1  to  March  1.  Some  years  we  sell 
earlier.  i.  b.  b. 

Oberlln,  O. 

Not  many  onions  are  raised  in  this  section.  There  are 
some  who  raise  from  50  to  100  bushels  per  year.  I  have 
been  in  the  business  for  a  few  years  planting  from  one 
to  1%  acre.  They  are  sown  in  open  ground  from  about 
April  15  to  May  1.  The  land  is  usually  given  a  good  coat 
of  bam  dressing,  well  worked  in.  Some  use  small  quan¬ 
tities  of  commercial  fertilizer  in  addition.  These  small 
lots  are  usually  sold  from  wagon  to  consumers  or  to 


country  stores.  I  commenced  on  an  old  garden  patch 
(one-fourth  acre),  used  hen  manure,  and  the  first  year 
harvested  210  bushels  fine  onions.  The  next  year  I  had 
one  acre,  used  about  40  loads  of  barn  dressing  and  700 
pounds  of  potato  fertilizer,  and  harvested  800  bushels; 
third  year,  2,100  pounds  fertilizer,  no  barn  dressing,  and 
raised  600  bushels.  Worms  worked  on  them  more  or  less. 
Fourth  year  I  used  barn  dressing  only  and  harvested  520 
bushels.  Last  year,  from  114  acre,  with  barn  dress¬ 
ing  and  fertilizer,  I  harvested  617  bushels,  and  there  were 
as  many  more  that  did  not  mature,  as  it  was  a  very 
unfavorable  season.  My  method  if  selling  prior  to  the 
two  last  seasons  has  been  same  as  others,  from  wagon 
or  small  lots  from  15  to  100  bushels  to  traders.  The  two 
last  seasons  I  have  sold  to  wholesalers  at  $1  per  bushel, 
free  on  board  at  nearest  railroad  station.  This  year 
I  planted  one  acre  April  22.  They  came  up  the  quickest 
and  looked  the  finest  that  I  ever  had  until  June  10,  when 
the  maggots  commenced  on  them,  and  nearly  cleaned 
them  out,  as  they  have  every  one’s  in  this  section. 

Troy,  Me.  _  n.  b.  h. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

We  are  having  lovely  Summer  weather.  Corn  is  just 
promising  roasting  ears,  and  grain  Is  ripening  fast.  Not 
much  fruit  in  prospect,  but  that  is  always  an  uncertain 
crop.  B.  c.  D. 

Elkhorn,  Wis. 

At  this  writing,  July  25,  most  crops,  though  somewhat 
backward,  are  looking  well,  the  copious  rains  and  warmth 
of  early  July  pushing  growth  rapidly.  It  is  believed  that 
oats,  corn,  potatoes,  peas,  beans,  grass,  etc.,  with  favor¬ 
able  weather  from  now  on,  will  come  very  nearly  if  not 
quite  up  to  average  seasons.  Raspberries  are  plentiful, 
though  considerably  damaged  by  rain.  Currants,  black¬ 
berries,  huckleberries  and  blueberries  in  full  supply; 
peaches,  plums  and  apples  almost  an  entire  failure — 
hardly  one-quarter  of  an  average  crop.  h.  h.  b. 

Eastern  Connecticut. 

JULY  23.— The  Pecos  Valley  is  an  odd  corner,  a  verit¬ 
able  oasis  In  the  desert.  The  climate  is  unsurpassed,  the 
irrigation  plant  the  largest  in  the  United  States,  the  soil 
a  sandy  loam,  the  people  are  progressive,  up-to-datb.  At 
present  the  peaches  are  claiming  their  undivided  atten¬ 
tion.  Of  the  newer  varieties  tested  in  our  orchard  for 
the  first  time  Greensboro,  ripening  June  20,  is  a  thin, 
watery  peach  Triumph,  ripening  July  1,  is  a  splendid 
yellow  peach;  fully  merits  its  description,  “the  best  of 
the  early  peaches.’’  Carman,  ripening  July  15,  Is  a  large, 
firm,  white-fleshed  peach  of  good  flavor  and  flne  color¬ 
ing.  Neither  Triumph  nor  Carman  have  shown  the 
slightest  tendency  to  rot.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Pecos 
Valley  peaches  do  not  rot,  but  reach  the  highest  possible 
perfection  in  this  dry,  sunny  climate.  m. 

Carlsbad,  N.  M. 


LOUISIANA  NOTES. 

I  am  from  Ohio;  have  been  in  the  South  since  1890  and 
expect  to  remain  here  the  remainder  of  my  life.  Of 
course  I  married  here,  which  has  a  tendency  to  bind  me 
to  the  South.  My  health  is  as  good  here  as  it  was  in 
the  North.  I  can  live  easier,  because  I  have  12  months 
in  a  year  to  work.  I  am  a  painter  by  trade,  but  was 
raised  upon  the  farm.  A  farmer  in  this  country  can  farm 
12  months  in  a  year  just  as  I  can  paint  12  months  a  year. 
The  farmer  or  planter,  as  termed  here,  takes  life  easily. 
If  they  worked  as  hard  as  farmers  do  in  the  North 
they  would  be  more  independent;  as  it  is,  a  great  many 
are  not.  They  depend  too  much  on  the  negro,  or  entirely 
so.  As  a  rule  very  few  farmers  or  white  people  do 
laborious  work  upon  the  farm  or  plantation.  It  is  all 
a  mistaken  idea  for  northern  people  to  think  this  is  a 
very  unhealthy  country.  I  see  every  day  people  who 
have  lived  here  all  their  life,  80  and  90  years  old,  who 
are  just  as  active  as  northern  people.  Of  course  there 
are  unhealthy  sections  here  as  well  as  everywhere  else; 
in  the  swamps  they  have  chills  and  fever,  but  you  will 
find  that  in  the  North  as  well  as  the  South.  As  before 
stated,  I  have  been  in  the  South  since  1890  and  have 
only  had  two  chills  and  very  little  fever.  The  yellow 
fever  was  the  worst,  and  I  did  not  even  have  a  doctor 
for  that.  People  suppose  the  heat  is  too  great  here,  but 
it  is  a  mistaken  idea;  I  don’t  suffer  from  the  heat  here 
any  more  than  I  did  in  the  North.  There  is  every  in¬ 
ducement  in  the  world  for  good  Industrious  white  people 
in  this  section  of  the  country.  There  is  some  very  rich 
land  in  this  parish;  it  will  all  produce  well  by  fertilizing 
a  very  little  and  giving  good  cultivation.  I  have  seen 
personally  the  past  season  a  field  of  35  acres  which  pro¬ 
duced  35  bales  of  cotton,  which  the  year  before  did  not 
produce  10  bales,  and  it  was  not  fertilized  very  heavily 
either.  The  trouble  is  that  the  planters  cultivate  too 
much  land  and  do  not  do  It  thoroughly.  Just  think  of  a 
man  with  4,000  acres  of  land  in  one  body,  and  about  20 
families  upon  it,  and  almost  every  foot  could  be  culti¬ 
vated!  Anything  you  plant  here  will  grow,  and  generally 
produces  well.  All  kinds  of  vegetables  grow  prollfically, 
some  spontaneously.  I  know  of  one  farmer  raising  $200 
worth  of  ground  artichokes  on  an  acre  of  land.  Decem¬ 
ber  6  last  we  were  eating  green  peas,  beans,  lettuce, 
radishes  and  such  every  day;  the  willow  trees  were  al¬ 
most  as  fresh  and  green  as  early  Spring,  and  we  had 
only  had  one  heavy  frost  and  three  light  ones.  h.  m. 

Bayou  Sara,  La. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  Gale-Baldwln  and  Baldwin  silage  and  dry  foddei- 
cutters  deserve  the  attention  of  every  farmer  desiring 
to  purchase  machinery  in  this  line.  They  are  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  Belcher  &  Taylor  A.  T.  Co.,  Box  75,  Chicopee 
Palls,  Mass.,  who  will  be  very  glad  to  send  a  catalogue 
describing  these  machines,  free  to  any  reader  of  The 
R.  N.-Y. 

Silo  filling  time  Is  nearly  here,  and  there  are  many  who 
have  not  yet  bought  cutters.  Farmers  now  understand 
that  the  cutter  has  much  to  do  with  the  successful  filling 
of  the  silo.  A  strong  accurate  machine  is  needed.  The 
Belle  City  cutter  made  by  the  Belle  City  Mfg.  Co..  Ra¬ 
cine,  Wis.,  is  a  worthy  candidate  for  favor,  with  several 
points  for  which  the  manufacturers  claim  superiority. 
We  would  by  all  means  study  the  catalogue,  which  is 
sent  on  application,  before  choosing  a  cutter. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

FOUR  O’CUOCKS. 

The  shade  by  the  barn  is  widening  still, 
And  by  the  trougli  where  the  willows 
grow; 

One  by  one  over  Blueberry  Hill 
The  billowy  clouds  go  drifting  slow. 
Down  from  the  bed  by  the  old  white  gate 
There  steals  a  subtle  and  spiced  perfume 
As  the  long,  sweet  afternoon  grows  late; 
The  four-o’clocks  are  beginning  to  bloom. 

Thin  blue  wreaths  from  the  chimney  twine 
As  some  one  kindles  the  fire  for  tea; 
Scent  of  the  burning  willow  and  pine 
Blends  with  the  garden  splcery. 

The  sun  sinks  lower  along  the  lane, 

Where  seven  poplars  stand  tall  and 
straight, 

And  the  eddying  fragrance  wafts  again 
From  the  four-o’clocks  by  the  old  white 
gate. 

Purple  and  snowy  and  pink  and  red, 

They  fling  their  sweetness  up  to  the  sun, 
A  challenge  gay  from  the  garden  bed 
Just  as  the  long,  bright  day  is  done. 

The  cows  walk  soberly  down  the  lane. 

The  workers  back  from  the  meadows 
come. 

And  the  four-o’clocks  breathe  their  greet¬ 
ing  again — 

“Welcome,  and  evening,  and  rest,  and 
home.’’ 

Friendly  posies  to  love  and  pet. 

Flowers  of  homeliest,  humblest  cheer, 

T  hey  lure  and  bind  with  a  magic  yet 
Stranger  and  stronger  year  by  year. 
Mystical  dreams  of  worlds  remote. 

Poetry,  passion,  glow  of  the  west, 

All  in  their  fragrant  greeting  float— 
“Welcome,  and  evening,  and  home,  and 
rest.’’ 

—Mabel  Earle,  in  Youth’s  Companion. 

* 

Many  of  the  cheaper  readymade  sofa 
pillows  are  lilled  with  silk  ravelings, 
which  are  light  and  fluffy,  while  very 
much  cheaper  than  down.  This  suggests 
a  use  for  snips  of  silk  too  small  or  too 
shabby  to  be  used  in  patchwork. 

* 

The  fresh  Summer  apples,  which 
make  delicious  sauce,  furnish  very  de¬ 
sirable  filling  for  apple  shortcake.  Make 
the  shortcake  after  any  preferred  recipe, 
and  spread  the  lower  layer  with  well- 
seasoned  apple  sauce.  Over  this  spread 
whipped  cream,  and  then  put  on  the 
upper  layer  and  serve. 

* 

Here  is  a  suggestion  for  preserving 
eggs,  given  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
Woman’s  Home  Companion: 

Have  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  on  the 
stove,  and  into  that  dip  the  eggs.  Let 
them  remain  as  long  as  it  takes  you  to 
count  10  fast.  This  recipe  has  been  in  use 
in  my  family  for  40  or  50  years.  The  eggs 
cannot  be  told  from  perfectly  fresh  eggs, 
as  the  hot  water  cooks  that  fine  inner  skin, 
and  there  can  be  no  evaporation.  There 
is  no  taste  of  lime  about  them  put  up  in 
this  way.  It  is  a  fine  thing  for  country 
women  who  want  to  hold  for  better  prices, 
and  also  for  the  city  woman  who  wants  to 
purchase  for  future  use  while  eggs  are 
cheap. 

Have  any  of  our  readers  tested  this 
plan?  It  would  be  cheaper  than  the  use 
of  water-glass,  which,  according  to  the 
experience  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  seems  to  be 
the  best  and  most  practical  preservative 
for  packed  eggs. 

* 

A  housekeepee’s  dusting  set  is  a 
practical  thing  that  usually  sells  well 
at  a  fair  or  bazar;  it  consists  of  an 
apron,  dusting  cap  and  sleeve  protectors 
to  match.  The  cuffs  should  have  elas¬ 
tics  to  hold  them  above  the  elbow,  and 
the  cap  must  be  gathered  by  a  tape  that 
can  be  untied  for  convenience  in  laun¬ 
dering.  The  apron  must  be  roomy,  and 
should  have  pockets  to  hold  dusters,  or 
any  trifles  picked  up  during  the  dusting 
process.  We  like  ordinary  check  ging¬ 
ham  for  the  apron  and  cuffs,  but  it  is 
better  to  make  the  cap  from  a  cheap 
white  cross-bar  muslin,  the  new  ging¬ 
ham  being  rather  stiff  and  heavy  for 
this  purpose.  Sometimes  these  large 
aprons  are  made  from  check  linen  tow¬ 


eling,  which  looks  well  and  washes 
nicely,  but  soils  more  readily  than  the 
gingham. 

* 

Eij>eri.y  people  accustomed  to  the 
old-style  wooden  beds  with  high  head 
and  footboards  sometimes  complain  that 
the  metal  beds  are  draughty,  because  of 
the  open  railings.  When  a  metal  bed  is 
draped  with  a  valance,  a  similar  ma¬ 
terial  is  often  shirred  into  the  railings 
at  top  and  bottom.  This  is  decorative, 
but  dust-catching.  A  better  plan  is 
noted  in  some  hospitals,  where  large 
squares  of  heavy  white  pique  are  used 
as  protectors  at  top  and  bottom,  tied  at 
each  corner  by  narrow  tapes  to  the  up¬ 
rights  of  the  bed.  They  can  be  removed 
if  desired,  when  the  bed  is  not  in  use, 
and  laundered  easily.  Such  a  protector 
may  be  a  great  comfort  when  the  bed 
faces  the  light. 

A  LETTER  written  by  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son  to  his  daughter,  while  in  Paris  in 
1787,  published  in  the  Woman’s  Home 
Companion,  contains  advice  which  may 
prove  just  as  timely  now  to  any  girl 
who  is  disposed  to  be  extravagant,  as 
when  the  great  statesman  wrote  it  more 
than  a  century  ago: 

I  send  you.  my  dear  Patsy,  the  15  livres 
you  desired.  You  propose  this  to  me  as 
an  anticipation  of  five  weeks’  allowance, 
but  do  you  not  see,  my  dear,  how  impru¬ 
dent  it  is  to  lay  out  in  one  moment  what 
should  accommodate  you  for  five  weeks? 
That  this  is  a  departure  from  that  rule 
which  I  wish  to  see  you  g-overned  by 
through  your  whole  life,  of  never  buying 
anything  which  you  have  not  money  in 
your  pocket  to  pay  for?  Be  sure  that  it 
gives  much  more  pain  to  the  mind  to  be 
in  debt  than  to  do  without  any  article 
whatever  which  we  may  seem  to  want. 
The  purchase  you  have  made  is  one  of 
those  I  am  always  ready  to  make  for  you, 
because  it  is  my  wish  to  see  you  dressed 
always  cleanly  and  a  little  more  than  de¬ 
cently;  but  apply  to  me  first  for  the  money 
before  you  make  a  purchase,  were  it  only 
to  avoid  breaking  through  your  rule.  Learn 
yourself  the  habit  of  adhering  vigorously 
to  the  rules  you  lay  down  for  yourself. 

« 

A  little  handmade  corset  cover  seen 
in  one  of  the  stores  making  a  specialty* 
of  fine  work,  consisted  of  a  straight 
piece  of  fine  Swiss  muslin  with  tiny 
blue  dots.  A  beading  was  put  around 
the  bottom,  and  another  beading  edged 
with  lace  around  the  top.  Ribbon 
shoulder  straps  were  added,  and  ribbon 
run  through  the  beading  at  both  top 
and  bottom  to  draw  it  up.  It  was  priced 
at  $2.50.  A  handkerchief  corset  cover 
made  after  the  pattern  shown  on  page 
555,  costs  $4.50  in  the  store.  Corset  cov¬ 
ers  of  fine  black  lawn,  to  wear  under 
thin  black  waists,  are  often  very  elab¬ 
orate.  We  saw  one  recently  made  almost 
entirely  of  lace  and  beading  run  with 
innumerable  lines  of  black  baby  ribbon 
finishing  in  tiny  bows.  It  was  priced 
at  $12.  The  plain  little  corset  cover  of 
fine  black  lawn,  edged  with  narrow 
black  lace  and  beading,  is,  however,  in 
better  taste,  according  to  our  ideas. 
This,  with  a  drop  skirt  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial,  forms  the  proper  foundation  for 
a  Summer  dress  of  black  lawn,  organdie 
or  dotted  Swiss,  the  latter  making  one 
of  the  very  prettiest  of  thin  Summer 
gowns  for  one  wearing  mourning. 


Creamed  Corned  Beef. — Scald  a  pint  of 
milk  with  a  slice  of  onion  and  a  stalk 
of  celery;  stir  into  this  one-fourth  cup¬ 
ful  each  of  butter  and  flour  creamed 
together;  let  cook  15  minutes,  stirring 
until  thickened  and  then  occasionally 
add  a  dash  of  paprika  and  strain  over 
one  pint  of  cold  corned  beef  cut  into 
dice;  turn  into  a  pudding  dish  an'^d  cover 
with  half  a  cupful  of  cracker  crumbs 
mixed  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  but¬ 
ter;  set  in  the  oven  to  reheat  and  to 
brown  the  crumbs. 


A  Plea  for  Home  Nature  Study. 

Quite  recently  1  had  occasion  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  teacher  of  our  school  for 
some  material  on  nature-study  work, 
issued  for  teachers.  To  my  surprise,  he 
told  me  that  he  was  doing  nothing  in 
this  new  but  important  branch  of  study. 
On  corresponding  with  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Nature  Study, 
he  informed  me  that  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  teachers  like  him,  who  have 
“no  time”  for  the  work.  I  know  from 
experience  how  precious  are  the  school 
hours.  Every  moment  must  be  put  to 
the  best  posisible  use.  But  is  there  a 
better  use  for  the  10  minutes  follow¬ 
ing  the  opening  exercises  than  to  talk  to 
the  children  and  encourage  them  to  talk 
of  the  things  they  have  seen  on  the  way 
to  school  in  the  wonderful  book  of  na¬ 
ture?  Even  he  who  has  “no  time”  will 
find  an  added  zeal  in  his  pupils  for  the 
three  R’s,  after  having  thus  opened  new 
avenues  of  thought  and  interest  in  their 
minds. 

But  this  is  not  written  for  the  coun¬ 
try  school  teachers,  who  have  heavy  bur¬ 
dens  laid  upon  their  shoulders;  but  for 
the  parents  of  this  same  army  of  young 
folks.  Are  we  doing  our  share?  Are 
we  instilling  a  love  for  the  country  into 
our  girls  and  boys  from  their  babyhood, 
or  do  we,  when  Johnnie,  aged  seven, 
asks  us  where  the  grasshoppers  go  in 
Winter,  dismiss  him  with  a  lazy  “I  don’t 
know,”  or  worse,  do  we  hazard  an  er¬ 
roneous  guess  that  they  crawl  into  the 
ground  and  come  out  in  the  Spring?  In 
many  homes,  nothing  is  being  done,  be¬ 
cause  the  seniors  feel  that  their  own 
training  along  these  lines  is  deficient; 
in  others,  the  fathers  and  mothers  are 
not  alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
work.  We  need  not  regret  the  lack  of 
a  college  diploma.  We  can  work  along 
with  the  children  and  be  learners  as 
well  as  teachers.  The  popular  idea 
seems  to  be  that  nature  study  is  a  sort 
of  scientific  baby  food,  and  that  only 
those  versed  in  the  ’ologies  can  rightly 
undertake  its  teaching. 

One  important  thing  is  to  get  a  right 
start.  Some  of  us  begin  by  reading  big 
books.  We  hardly  recognize  our  fa¬ 
miliar  friend,  the  common  frog,  under 
the  scientific  description  of  Rana  escu- 
lenta.  After  puzzling  over  the  unfa¬ 
miliar  terms  for  a  time,  we  give  up  our 
studies  in  discouragement.  A  better 
way  is  to  get  a  glass  fish  globe,  and, 
having  stocked  our  aquarium  with  tad¬ 
poles,  to  study  their  growth  and 
changes;  or,  if  our  fancy  is  for  wild 
flowers,  to  make  a  bed  of  them  in  a 
shady  corner  and  learn  all  we  can  by 
actual  observation  of  their  structure, 
time  of  flowering  and  methods  of  fer¬ 
tilization.  We  need  not  trouble  our  wits 
with  long  Latin  names,  still  less  should 
we  present  them  to  the  children.  The 
one  thing  we  do  need  is  the  spirit  of 
helpfulness  toward  our  charges.  En¬ 
thusiasm  and  love  for  the  work  are 
almost  sure  to  come  when  we  are  once 
fairly  launched.  Even  dry  bones  have 


NO  PAINTING  l!E8UIltED°I^;s»S  gS? 

Koofing;.  Can 
be  easily  laid 
as  the  work 
only  consists  of 
mailing  and  ce- 
menti  ng  the 
Joints.  Samples, prices  &  booklet  giving  instructions 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO  ^  for  laying  sent 

SZ  Pine  St.,  New  York.  Postpaid. 


RUBEROID 

(TRADE-MARK  REGISTERED) 

ROOFING 

For  residences,  barns,  poultry- 
houses  and  silos.  Positively  the 
most  durable  and  economical 
roofing  on  the  market.  Anyone 
can  apply  it.  Water-proof.  Con¬ 
tains  no  tar.  Will  not  melt.  Lasts 
indefinitely. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  K. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO. 

100  William  St.,  Nem/  York. 


Even  children  drink  Grain-O 
because  they  like  it  and  the  doc¬ 
tors  say  it  is  good  for  them.  Why 
not  ?  It  contains  all  of  the  nourish¬ 
ment  of  the  pure  grain  and  none 
of  the  poisons  of  coffee. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocers  everywhere ;  ISc.  and  25c.  per  package. 


mi  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 

NOTRE  DAME,  INDIANA. 

ClasHlos,  Letters.  Keoiiomies  and  History. 
.J  iiriialism.  Art.  Seience,  Pliarnmey,  l.aw. 
Civil,  Meeliaiileal  and  Eleetrieal  Engineering:, 
Areliiteeture. 

Thorougli  I’reparatory  and  Coinnierelal 
Courses.  Ecclesiastical  students  at  special  rates. 

Rooms  Free.  Sophomore,  .lunior  or  Senior  Year, 
Collegiate  Courses.  Kounis  to  Kent,  moderate 
charge. 

St,  Edward's  Hall,  for  boys  under  1.3. 

The  doth  Year  will  open  September  S,  1  S)0;l 
Catalogues  Free.  Address 

Box  233.  Rev.  A.  Morrissey,  C.  S.  C.,  Presl<lent. 


ST.  MARY’S  ACADEMY, 

NOTRE  I>AME,  INDIANA, 

(One  mile  west  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame.) 
Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross.  Char¬ 
tered  18.55.  Thorough  English,  Classical,  SclentiBc, 
and  Commercial  Courses,  Advanced  Chemistry  and 
Pharmacy.  Conservatory  of  Music  and  Art  School. 
Regular  Collegiate  Degrees,  Preparatory  and  Minim 
rsepartnients.  Physical  Culture  under  direction  of 
'raduate  of  Dr.  Sargent's  Normal  School.  'I’he  best 
3ducational  advantages  at  moderate  cost.  Private 
roomsin  new  buildings  at  reasonable  charges.  School 
year  begins  SeptemberSth.  For  catalogue  and  special 
information,  apply  to 

Tile  Directress,  St.  Mary's  Academy. 

Box  233.  Notre  i>ame  I’.  <).,  Iml. 


A  RURAL  MAIL  BOX 


Should  be 
simple,  neat, 
strong,  and 
durable. 

A  box  may  be 
approved  by 
the  P.  M.  (Gen¬ 
eral  and  still 
not  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser. 

Our  “Uncle 
Sam’s  Favor¬ 
ite’’  has  official 
approval  and 
,ils«>  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  thou¬ 
sands  who  are 
using  it  and 
know  it’s  all  right. 

BOND  STEEI.  POST  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 


A  Little  Gold  Mine  for  Women 

The  U.S.  Cook-Stove  Fruit-Drier 
Dries  all  kinds  of  Fruits,  Berries,  Cher¬ 
ries,  Corn,  Vegetables,  etc.  It  takes 
no  extra  Are.  Always  ready  for  use, 
will  last  a  lifetime.  It  works  while 
you  cook.  Write  for  circulars  and 
special  terms  to  agents.  Price,  86, 
E.  B.  Fahbnby.  B.120,WaynesborOiPa 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines. 

Organize  an  exchange  In  your 
community.  Full  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  C0„ 

152  St-  Clair  Street, 

C'  N.  301.  CLEVELAND,  O. 


ALABASTINE 


We  want 
to  tell  you  of 
the  durable 

and  sanitary  wall  coating  and  tender  the 
FREE  services  of  our  artists  In  helping  you 
work  out  complete  color  plans;  no  glue  kalso- 
inine  or  poisonous  wall  paper.  Aotiress 

Alabastine  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 
and  1 05  Water  Street,  New  York  City. 


BURN  THE  WASHBOARD  and  Save  the  Clothes 

Wash  by  air  pressure — the  easiest  method  ever  found 
for  lightening  washday  work.  The 

Syracuse  Easy  Washer 

forces  the  hot  suds  through  the  clothes  by  air  pre.s- 
sure  and  takes  out  the  dirt — no  rubbing,  no  pulling, 
rolling  or  grinding  the  clothes.  Cleans  without  fric¬ 
tion.  Made  of  steel-galvanized,  never  rusts,  leaks 
or  falls  apart.  Try  It  30  days,  wash  laces,  carpets, 
bedding,  then  if  you  don’t  like  it  return  it  at  our  ex¬ 
pense.  Write  for  book  of  modern  laundry  formulas. 
DODGE  &  ZUILI..,  539  8.  Ciliitoii  St.  Syracuse, N.Y. 


$ 


WAN’S 

tandard 


ROOFING 


Is  not  like  others-lt  Is  better.  It  is  Fire,  Wind  Md 
Water-Proof,  being  a  perfect  roof  In  every  way  ana  ai 
the  same  time  has  the  advantage  of  being  low  In  prtce. 
Fits  the  steepest  or  flattest  roofs.  Anybody  can  lay  iw 
A  knife  and  hammer  are  all  the  tools  necessary.  Saves 
you  money  on  either  new  or  old  rooting.  Sample  and  CIreulara  free. 

THE  A.  P.  SWAN  CO..  114  Nassau  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


STEEL  ROOFING. 

Strictly  new,  perfect,  Semi-Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  two  feet  wide,  six  feet  long. 
The  best  KouUng,  Siding  or  Gelllnk 
you  can  use.  We  furnish  nails  free  and 
paint  rooting,  two  sides.  Comes 
flat  corrugated  or  “V”  crimped.  Drltv- 
eredfreeof  all  charges  to  ail  points  in  U- 
S.  east  of  Mississippi  River  and  north  of 
Ohio  River  at  #8.85  PER  SQCAKL. 
Priees  to  other  pointson  npplleatlon. 
A  square  means ’<“•  square  feet. 

Write  for  Free  Catalogue  No.  67  on  material  bougiit 
from  Slieritfs’ and  Receivers’ Sal,  s.  ClIIGAGO  IIDls**- 
iWKECKlNO  C;0.,  \V.  ttBth  and  Iron  Sts.,  Ohlengo. 
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iK^en  known  to  shake  and  come  to  life 
luifler  the  influence  of  green  tree<3,  bees, 
butterflies  and  lily  pads.  A  few  good 
books  of  reference  are  of  advantage. 
We  should  bear  in  mind  in  using  them 
that  our  object  is  not  science  teaching. 
The  best  authorities  emphasize  this 
statement.  Prof.  Bailey  says:  “The  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  broaden  the  child’s  horizon, 
not  primarily  to  teach  him  to  widen  the 
boundaries  of  human  knowledge.” 

Perhaps  our  cares  are  heavy  already. 
The  children  will  do  most  of  the  work 
with  a  little  oversight.  Soon  you  will 
find  that  they,  and  not  you,  are  in  the 
lead.  Once  arouse  their  interest,  and 
they  will  come  rushing  in  half  a  dozen 
times  a  day  with  wonderful  discoveries. 
Their  eyes  are  much  quicker  than 
the  grown-up  to  spy  out  strange  traits 
in  plant  and  bird.  Now  and  then  we 
may  eat  bread  and  milk  for  supper  on 
Saturday  night  and  spend  the  afternoon 
afield.  The  jumping  from  crows  to  but¬ 
tercups,  then  to  ants  and  minnows,  in 
the  course  of  a  two  hours’  walk,  may 
seem  haphazard  in  effect,  but  this 
should  give  us  little  concern.  Much  will 
go  over  the  youthful  heads,  but  much 
will  sink  into  their  hearts. 

The  leaflets  published  by  the  State 
Bureau  of  Nature  Study  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  are  helpful.  The  authorities  are 
generous  in  their  distribution.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  anyone  interested  in  the  work, 
within  the  limits  of  the  State,  may  ob- 
lain  them  upon  application.  If  we 
choose  our  own  subjects,  they  should 
be  taken  from  those  familiar  to  the 
iearner.  In  Summer,  we  naturally  study 
bird  and  insect  life  and  the  growth  of 
plants;  in  Winter,  the  buds,  bark  and 
habit  of  growth  of  deciduous  trees,  the 
preparations  of  plants  and  animals  for 
the  cold  weather,  the  effect  of  frost  and 
freezing  upon  plants,  and  like  subjects, 
liow  interested  the  children  become  in 
feeding  the  birds!  Even  the  wee  tots 
scon  learn  to  know  each  visitor,  and 
hail  his  coming  with  delight. 

Perhaps  some  one  will  object:  “Why 
all  this  fuss  about  a  few  bugs  and  cater¬ 
pillars?  I  want  my  boy  and  girl  taught 
something  useful.”  There  is  a  use  if 
we  look  below  the  surface.  Nature 
study  teaches  the  child  to  observe  and 
think  for  himself.  The  boy  who  ex¬ 
periments  with  two  rows  of  corn,  plant¬ 
ing  one  in  rich,  and  the  other  in  poor 
soil,  and  watching  their  growth,  has 
learned  a  practical  lesson  about  soil  fer¬ 
tility.  He  studies  bugs  and  caterpillars; 
by  and  by  his  mind,  disciplined  and 
alert,  will  be  ready  to  attack  larger 
problems.  Farming  by  routine  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  It  must  be  intensive 
and  specialized.  He  whose  training  best 
helps  him  to  make  two  blades  of  grass 
grow  where  only  one  grew  before,  will 
be  the  successful  farmer  of  the  future. 
If  we  interest  our  young  folks  in  their 
surroundings,  and  help  them  to  realize 
that  the  country  life  is  the  best  life  for 
them,  because  they  can  make  it  the 
fullest  and  richest,  they  will  be  less 
anxious  to  leave  the  farm  for  the  stores 
and  offices  of  the  city. 

M.  E.  COLBGROVE. 

Pot-Roast.— Referring  to  the  article 
about  meat  on  page  522,  I  may  say  to 
those  who  have  more  uses  for  the  oven 
in  a  given  time  than  it  is  equal  to,  that 
a  roast  of  beef  of  choice  quality  can  be 
well  cooked  in  a  kettle,  though  it  is 
more  care  to  do  it  perfectly  than  it  is 
to  use  the  oven.  Either  put  the  fat  side 
down  first  or  else  put  a  bit  of  suet  in 
the  kettle  first,  and  let  it  try  out  a  little 
l)efore  putting  in  the  roast.  Turn  the 
meat  often  until  every  side  is  seared, 
then  add  just  enough  boiling  water  to 

keep  it  from  sticking,  and  keep  turning, 
avoiding  piercing  the  meat  with  a  fork 
as  much  as  possible.  Forty  minutes  be¬ 
fore  it  is  done  add  salt  and  pepper  and 
a  trifle  more  water  may  then  be  kept 
about  it.  ]<;_ 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
While  Teething.  It  is  the  Best.— Ady. 


The  Rural  Patterus. 

The  house  gown  shown  is  brought  in 
line  with  newer  modes  by  the  stole 
bertha  and  Hungarian  sleeves.  The 
gown  consists  of  the  lining,  the  fronts, 
back,  under-arm  gores,  yoke,  bertha  and 
sleeves.  The  lining  is  fitted,  but  the 
gown  is  gathered  to  the  yoke  and  falls 
in  long  unbroken  lines  to  the  floor.  The 
bertha  is  shaped  to  form  extensions  over 


the  shoulders  and  to  give  the  fashion¬ 
able  stole  effect  at  the  front.  The 
sleeves  are  made  to  fit  snugly  at  their 
upper  portions,  but  form  full  puffs  at 
the  wrists.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  is  11  yards 
27  inches  wide,  9%  yards  32  inches  wide 
o."  5%  yards  44  inches  wide,  with  % 
yard  for  yoke  and  bertha.  The  pattern 
No.  4478  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36, 
38,  40  and  42-inch  bust  measure;  price 
10  cents  from  this  office. 

The  misses’  skirt  shown  is  cut  in 
seven  gores  that  are  shaped  to  fit  with 
perfect  smoothness  about  the  hips  but 
flare  freely  below  the  knees.  At  the 
back  are  inverted  pleats  which  can  be 
stitched  as  shown  in  the  back  view,  or 
simply  pressed  flat  as  may  be  preferred. 
The  upper  edge  can  be  finished  with  a 
belt  or  cut  in  dip  outline  and  under¬ 
faced  or  bound.  The  quantity  of  ma- 


44G9  Misses’  Seven  Gored  Skirt, 
1 2  to  16  yrs. 


terial  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
five  yards  27  inches  wide,  2%  yards  44 
inches  wide,  or  2V^  yards  52  inches  wide 
when  material  has  figure  or  nap,  four 
yards  27  inches  wide,  two  yards  44 
inches  wide  or  52  inches  wide  when  ma¬ 
terial  has  neither  figure  nor  nap.  The 
skirt  pattern  No.  4469  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
girls  of  12,  14  and  16  years  of  age;  price 
10  cents  from  this  office. 


The  avalanche  that  has  slidden  a  mile 
does  not  stop  for  trifles.  And  the  soul 
of  any  man  who  has  gathered  momen¬ 
tum  by  years  of  consistent  living  shall 
not  stop  at  a  trifle  like  dying. — Thomas 
K.  Beecher. 


Homemade  Straw  Hats. 

An  old  farmer  of  the  Middle  West, 
just  turned  88,  was  leaning  meditatively 
over  his  little  red  gate,  says  the  Youth’s 
Companion,  when  a  barefooted  boy,  in 
blue  jeans  clothes  and  a  big  rough 
straw  hat,  ran  whooping  down  the  lane 
toward  the  creek.  “When  I  was  a  boy, 
over  75  years  ago,”  the  old  farmer  said, 
“we  had  to  make  our  own  straw  hats. 
Little  boys  had  to  do  a  lot  of  work  in 
those  days.  When  I  was  10  years  old  1 
could  put  a  splint-bottom  in  a  chair 
just  as  well  as  my  grandmother  could 
do  it. 

“To  make  our  hats,”  he  continued, 
“we  first  had  to  plait  the  straw.  It  was 
oat-straw,  and  we  sat  out  on  the  porch 
of  our  log  cabin,  by  a  pail  of  water,  so 
we  could  wet  the  straw  and  keep  it 
damp;  otherwise  it  would  break.  I  was 
left-handed — ‘south-paw’  they  used  to 
call  me, — but  I  could  plait  as  fast  as  any 
of  the  other  boys. 

“After  we  had  plaited  or  braided 
about  30  yards,  we  tied  it  up  with  a 
string,  as  you  would  tie  up  hoop-iron. 
Then,  some  rainy  day,  when  we  couldn’t 
work  out  of  doors,  my  mother  or  grand¬ 
mother  would  sit  by  and  watch  us  make 
the  hats.  Every  boy  had  a  big  needle 
and  a  coarse  homemade  linen  thread. 
Sometimes,  but  not  always,  we  could 
borrow  our  mother’s  big,  open-ended 
iron  thimble. 

“We  began  by  making  a  little  circle 
of  the  straw  plait,  sewing  it  through  on 
the  wrong  side  with  long  stitches.  Then 
we  kept  on,  going  round  and  round, 
shaping  it  as  best  we  could,  like  a  deep 
cup  or  basket,  to  make  the  crown  of  the 
hat. 

“When  the  crown  was  made,  then  we 
had  plain  sailing,  and  our  mother  didn’t 
have  to  watch  us.  Every  boy’s  hat  was 
then  left  to  his  own  devices.  He  just 
sewed  the  braid  together,  slightly  over¬ 
lapping,  round  and  round,  until  his  hat 
was  as  big  as  he  wanted  it.  Then  we 
called  mother  or  grandmother  to  show 
us  how  to  finish  it  off  and  tuck  in  the 
end  of  the  plait  neatly. 

“No  two  hats,  of  course,  were  just 
alike.  Some  of  them  had  quite  a  com¬ 
ical  expression — crooked  crowns,  or 
brims  out  of  proportion.  Nevertheless, 
each  boy  was  a  happy  boy  when  he  had 
finished  a  new  straw  hat  for  himself. 
If  the  crown  was  higher  than  usual  oth¬ 
er  boys  would  ridicule  him,  and  say, 
‘Look  at  the  bee-gum!  look  at  the  bee- 
gum!’  A  bee-gum,  perhaps  you  don’t 
know,  was  an  old-fashioned  hive  for 
bees,  sometimes  made  out  of  twisted 
straw,  sometimes  made  of  wood. 

“To  make  our  straw  hats  extra  nice, 
sometimes  we  would  wet  the  crown,  af¬ 
ter  the  hat  was  made,  and  mold  it  over 
a  round  block  or  log  of  wood.” 


When  you  write  advertisers  ineution  The 
R.  N.-y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 
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tion  is  Com. 

patible  with 

Earnings  of 

This  company  is  well  established  and  well 
known.  Its  patrons  are  conservative, cautious 
men.  They  know  the  Company’s  record  of  10 
years’  growth, Its  present  8trength,indlcated  by 
Capital  and  Surplus  of,  SI, 100,000 

Assets . 600,000 

They  know  that,  operating  under  State  Bank¬ 
ing  Dept,  supervision,  we  pay  promptly  (quar¬ 
terly,  by  check)  6  per  cent,  on  all  sums,  for 
every  day  we  have  the  money;  and  It  is  with¬ 
drawable  at  pleasure.  Let  us  give  you  full 
particulars.  Write  its. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  &  LOAN  CO., 
1134  Broadway.  New  York. 


Clothes  Repaired 

WITHOUT  NEEDLE  OR  THREAD  BY 

“Yankee”  Mending  Tissue 

Needed  In  every  house;  easy  to  use;  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  Sample  package,  15  cents  Agents  wanted. 
CONNECTICUT  RUBBER  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


$100.  to  $300.  MONTHLY. 

Men  and  women.  Salesmen,  Managers  and  General 
Agents.  Delightful  busineas  year  round.  Hustlers 
getting  rich.  Write  today  for  brand*iiew 
plan  and  Special  Offer  this  month. 
100  per  cent  profits*  Mo  risk*  Goods 
well  advertised.  National  reputation.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Customers  delighted.  We're  mu 
old  firm,  capital  HOOrOOO.OO,  Cataloi^ue 
FRKK*  Any  energetic  man  or  woman  can 
get  good  position, pay  tnff  bl^  waives* 
WORLD  MFG.  CO., 

81  World  Rld|r*,  Cincinnati,  Oblo. 


“  A  Sublime  Spectacle.” 

NIAGARA 

FALLS 

One  of  the  natural  wonders  of 
the  world.  A  charming  place  at 
any  season  of  the  year,  reached 
from  every  direction  by  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

A  visit  to  the  Falls  is  an  object 
lesson  in  geography;  an  exhibition 
of  landscapes  that  no  painter  can 
equal,  and  a  glimpse  of  the  latest 
developments  of  the  industrial 
world. 

A  copy  of  “  America’s  Summer  Resorts  ” 
will  be  sent  free,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  a 
postage  stamp,  by  George  H.  Daniels,  Gen¬ 
eral  Passenger  Agent,  New  York  Central  & 
Hudson  River  Railroad,  Grand  Central  Sta¬ 
tion,  New  York. 


DON’T  PAY 


FANCY  PRICES  FOR 
SEWING  MACHINES 


We  have  made  a  contract  with  a  large  manufacturer  hy  which  we  can  supply 
subscribers  with  machines  at  prices  ranging  from  one-half  to  one-third  of  those 
asked  by  the  retail  trade.  These  machines  are  up-to-date  in  every  respect.  There 
is  no  handsomer  or  more  servicable  machine  made.  The  “Drop  Head”  is  the  latest 
thing  in  the  line  of  sewing  machine  work.  It  is  extremely  popular.  When  the 
machine  is  in  use  the  head  is  in  the  same  position  as  on  ordinary  machines,  and  the 

leaf  shown  on  top  is  turned  hack  to  the 
left  forming  an  extension  table.  When 
through  using,  it  requires  but  one  motion 
of  the  hand  to  drop  the  head  down  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  sight.  It  is  then  protected 
from  the  dust  and  the  machine  makes  a 
handsome  table  with  polished  top.  It  has 
all  the  attachments:  ruffler,  tucker,  hinder, 
braider,  foot-shirring  side  plate,  four 
hemmers  of  assorted  widths,  quilters, 
thread  cutter,  hemmer  and  feller.  It  is  also 
accompanied  with  all  the  accessories  needed 
to  operate  the  machine,  and  an  elaborately 
illustrated  guide  book.  We  can  ship  you, 
freight  prepaid,  any  place  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rockies,  No.  1  for  $19.50; 
No.  2  for  $20,  and  No.  3  for  $21.  These  machines  areal!  alike  except  the  woodwork. 
No.  2  is  an  exceptionally  handsome  design,  and  we  feel  will  do  credit  to  the  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  in  any  home  where  it  is  used.  These  machines  have  a  written 
guarantee  for  five  years,  and  if  not  entirely  satisfactory  money  will  be  refunded. 
The  freight  we  pay  in  advance. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


Best  of  all  BLOOD  PURIFIERS  is 

JAYNE’S  ALTERATIVE.  It  cumes  Scrofulsu 
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I  MARKETS 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS, 

WHOIiKSALB  PRICKS. 

New  York,  July  30,  1903. 

GRAIN.— Wheat,  No.  2,  Northern,  Duluth, 
921^;  No.  1,  hard.  New  York,  94;  No.  2,  red, 
83%.  Corn,  No.  2,  mixed,  58%.  Oats,  No,  2, 
mixed,  40.  Rye,  new  crop,  August  delivery, 
62%.  Seeds,  Toledo  clover,  October  deliv¬ 
ery,  $5.57%;  Timothy.  $1.65. 

BEANS.— Marrow,  choice,  bu,  $2.80;  com¬ 
mon  to  good,  $2.30@>2.75;  medium,  choice, 
$2.27%;  pea,  choice,  $2.27%@2.30;  medium  and 
pea,  common  to  good,  $2.05@2.25;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  choice,  $3.25;  common  to  good,  $2.60@ 
3.20;  white  kidney,  best,  $2.65@2.70:  black 
turtle  soup,  choice,  $2.65@2.70;  yellow-eye, 
choice,  $2.70@2.75:  Lima,  California,  $2.50. 

FEED  active  and  firm.  Middlings,  $17.90 
@19;  Spring  bran,  $16.75@17;  Red  Dog,  $23@ 
23.60;  linseed  meal,  $25;  cotton-seed  meal, 
$27  @28. 

MILK.- Exchange  price  remains  at  2% 
cents  per  quart  in  26-cent  freight  zone.  Re¬ 
ceipts  for  week  ending  July  25  were  212,887 
40-quart  cans  of  milk,  and  10,986  of  cream. 
The  largest  quantity,  37,935  cans,  came  over 
the  Lackawanna  Railroad. 

BUTTER.— Creamery,  extra,  19@19%; 
firsts,  17%@18%:  seconds,  16@17;  thirds,  16@ 
15%;  State  dairy,  half  tubs,  extras,  18;  tubs, 
firsts,  16%@17%;  seconds,  15@16;  lower 
grades,  14@14%;  Western  Imitation  cream¬ 
ery,  extras,  17%;  firsts,  16%@17:  seconds,  15 
@16;  lower  grades,  14@14%;  Western  fac¬ 
tory,  June,  firsts,  16;  current  make,  firsts, 
15;  seconds,  14@14%;  thirds,  13@13%;  reno¬ 
vated,  extras,  17;  firsts,  16@16%;  seconds, 
16@15%;  thirds,  13@14;  packing  stock,  June 
make.  No.  1,  14%@15:  current  make.  No.  1, 
14;  No.  2,  13;  No.  3,  12@12%. 

CHEESE.— State,  full  cream,  small,  fey., 
10%;  fair  to  prime,  8%@10;  large,  colored, 
fancy,  10;  white,  fancy,  9%;  fair  to  prime, 
8%@9%;  light  skims,  choice.  8@8%;  part 
skims,  choice,  6@6%;  prime,  5%@5%;  fair  to 
good,  4@5;  common,  2%@3;  full  skims,  1% 
@2. 

EGGS.- Nearby,  fancy,  selected,  white, 
22;  fresh  gathered,  extras,  20;  seconds  to 
firsts,  15%18:  Western,  fresh  gathered,  ex¬ 
tras,  19;  firsts,  17@18;  seconds,  14@16;  thirds, 
12@13%;  very  inferior,  9@11;  dirties.  No.  1 
(candled),  12@12%;  No.  2,  10@11;  checked 
eggs.  7@9;  inferior  culls,  6@7. 

HOPS.— New  York  State,  1902,  choice  ,1b, 
20%@21%;  medium  to  prime,  18@19%;  ordi¬ 
nary,  15@17;  New  York  State,  1901,  10@15; 
olds.  4@7;  German,  crop  1902,  36@42. 

VEGETABLES.— Potatoes,  Long  Island, 
bbl.,  $2@2.12;  Jersey,  $2;  Southern,  $1.50@2; 
seconds.  75^1;  sweet  potatoes,  Va.,  red, 
bbl.,  $2.50@3;  White  yams,  Va.  and  N.  C., 
$2.60@3.  Beets,  100  bunches,  $1.50@2.50.  Car¬ 
rots,  100  bunches,  75@$1.  Celery,  doz.,  10@ 
50.  Corn.  South  Jersey.  100,  60@$1:  Hack¬ 
ensack,  75@$1.25;  Southern,  $1@2.  Cabbage, 
Long  Island,  100,  $8@5.  Cucumbers,  Balti¬ 
more,  basket,  50@75;  Norfolk,  60@60;  bbl., 
$1.25@1.75;  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  crate,  75@ 
$1;  South  Jersey,  50@75.  Egg  plants,  Nor¬ 
folk,  large  crate,  $2.50@3;  Jersey,  crate,  75 
@$1.  Lettuce,  Western  New  York,  doz.,  30 
@70;  Boston,  doz.,  60@75.  Lima  beans,  N. 
C..  half  bbl.  basket,  $2@3;  Md.  and  Del., 
bag,  $3@3.50;  bu.  bag,  $1.75@2;  South  Jer¬ 
sey,  flat,  bag,  $2@2.25.  Onions,  Kentucky, 
bbl.,  $2;  bag,  $1@1.05;  Va.,  yellow,  bbl.,  $1.50 
@2;  white,  $1.50@2;  Southern,  Potato,  bkt., 
60@75;  Jersey  and  Southern,  yellow,  bkt., 
75@$1;  white,  bkt.,  76@$1.  Okra,  carrier,  $1 
@2.  Peppers,  Southern,  carrier,  60@$1.25; 
Jersey,  box,  75@$1.26.  Peas,  Western  New 
York,  Teiephone,  bu.  bkt..  $1.25@1.50;  bag, 
80@$1.60;  Long  Isiand  and  Jersey,  bag,  $1@ 
1.60.  String  beans.  Western  New  York,  bu. 
bkt.,  $1.25@1.60;  Boston,  box,  $1.25@1.60;  L. 
I.  and  Jersey,  bag,  $1@1.25;  Jersey,  Md.  and 
Del.,  bkt.,  75@$1.  Squash,  White,  bbl.,  60 
@$1;  yellow,  crook-neck,  50@$1:  marrow,  75 
@$1.  Turnips,  white.  100  bunches,  $1.60@ 
3.50;  nearby,  Russia,  bbl.,  $1.25@1.50.  Toma¬ 
toes,  Va.,  carrier,  30@60;  Del.  and  Md.,  30@ 
60;  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  box.  60@$1;  South 
Jersey,  40@65. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— Apples,  evaporated, 
fancy,  lb,  6%@7%;  choice,  6%@6%;  prime,  5% 
@6;  common  to  good,  4@5%;  sun-dried, 
quarters,  3%@6;  chops,  100  lbs,  $2,50@3; 
cores  and  skins,  100  lbs,  $1.40@1.75;  huckle¬ 
berries,  1902,  14%@15;  blackberries,  1903,  7; 
cherries,  1902,  18. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples,  Astrachan, 
choice  large,  d.  h.  bbl.,  $2;  average  prime, 
$1.50@1.75;  Bough,  choice  large,  $2@2.50;  av¬ 
erage  prime,  $1.50@1.75;  poor  to  fair,  $1@ 
1.25;  Jersey,  half-bbl.  bkt.,  50@$1.25;  Va., 
Md.  and  Del.,  half-bbl.  bkt.,  60@75;  crate, 
30@50.  Pears,  Ga.  and  Fla.,  Le  Conte,  bbl., 
$1@4;  Clapp’s  Favorite.  $3@4;  Bell,  $2.50@3; 
Bartlett,  Md.  and  Del.,  bkt.,  $1.50@2;  near¬ 
by,  common,  bbl.,  $1@1.75.  Plums.  Md.  and 
Del.,  Burbank,  qt.,  4@5;  six-till  case,  65@ 
$1.25;  8-lb  bkt.,  20@25;  Wild  Goose,  qt.,  3@5; 
Up-river,  keg,  $1.25@1.60.  Peaches,  Ga.,  fey, 
carrier,  $2.25;  average  prime,  $1.75@2;  in¬ 
ferior,  $]@1.50;  Md.  and  Del.,  $1@2;  basket,^ 
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75@$1.25;  Jer.sey,  common,  bkt.,  60@76. 
Grapes,  N.  C.,  Delaware,  20-lb  carrier,  $2; 
Niagara,  20-lb  carrier,  $1@1.25.  Apricots, 
Western  New  York,  4-till  case,  75@$1.50. 
Blackberries,  South  Jersey,  Wilson,  qt.,  6 
@10;  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  8@9.  Raspber¬ 
ries,  Up-river,  red,  pt.,  7@12;  Western  New 
York.  5@8;  upper  Jersey,  6@8.  Huckleber¬ 
ries,  N.  C.,  qt.,  6@8;  Md.  and  Del.,  6@8; 
Jersey,  6@8:  Pa.  and  N.  Y.,  Mountain,  8@ 
11.  Gooseberries,  large,  qt.,  8@10:  small  to 
medium,  6@8.  Muskmelons.  S.  C.,  crate,  60 
@$1;  Ga..  50@$1.50;  N.  C.,  75@$1.50;  Balti¬ 
more,  bkt.,  $1@1.50;  crate,  $1@5;  Md.  and 
Del.,  crate,  $1@3;  Texas,  crate,  $50@$1.25; 
Norfolk,  bbl.,  $1@1.50;  crate,  50@$1;  Cali¬ 
fornia,  crate.  $6@7.  Watermelons,  Ga., 
carload,  $100@200. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.— Calves, 
veals,  prime,  Ito,  11;  fair  to  good,  9%@10%; 
poor,  6@8.  Pork,  Jersey,  iight,  8%@9%;  me¬ 
dium,  8%@8%. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Spring  chickens,  near¬ 
by,  lb,  15;  Western,  15;  Southern.  14;  fowls, 
15;  roosters,  9;  turkeys,  11;  ducks.  Western, 
pair,  60@80;  Southern  and  Southwestern,  40 
@70;  geese.  Western,  pair,  $1.12@1.25;  South¬ 
ern  and  Southwestern,  90@$1:  live  pigeons, 
old.  pair,  30;  young,  25. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Turkeys,  young 
hens  and  toms,  average  best,  13@15;  old,  14 
@16;  broilers,  Phila.,  4  lbs  and  over  to  pair, 
22;  mixed  sizes,  20@21;  State  and  Pa.,  4  lbs 
and  over  to  pair,  20@21;  mixed  sizes,  Ib,  17 
@19;  State  and  Penn.,  small,  14@15;  West¬ 
ern,  dry-picked,  4  lbs  and  over  to  pair,  17; 
scalded,  16;  Southern,  scalded,  small,  13@ 
14;  fowls.  Western,  scalded,  fancy,  13%@14: 
dry-picked,  14;  Southern  and  Southwestern, 
dry-picked,  13%@14;  scalded,  13@13%;  ducks. 
Long  Island,  Spring,  lb,  17%;  Eastern, 
Spring,  lb,  17%;  Jersey,  Pa.  and  Va.,  16@17; 
Western,  10@13;  geese,  Eastern,  Spring,  20; 
squabs,  prime,  large,  white,  doz.,  $2.50@2.75; 
mixed.  $2.25;  dark,  $1.50. 

TOBACCO. — Kentucky  Light,  common 
lugs,  6%@7;  common  leaf,  6%@8%;  medium, 
8%@9%;  good,  10@11;  fine,  11%@12.  Virginia 
shipping,  common  lugs,  6%@6%:  good  lugs, 
6%@7;  common  to  medium  leaf,  8%@9;  me¬ 
dium  to  good  leaf,  dark,  9@10;  light,  10@ 
11;  good  to  fine  leaf,  dark,  11%@12%;  light, 
12%@14.  Seed  Leaf,  Connecticut  ,llers,  8@ 
10;  average  lots,  20@25;  fine  wrappers,  60@ 
70;  New  York  State  fillers,  6@8;  average 
lots,  12@18;  fine  wrappers,  40@50;  Ohio  fill¬ 
ers,  6@7;  average  lots,  13@15;  line  wrappers, 
14@20;  Pennsylvania  fillers,  7@10;  average 
lots,  12@17. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK.— Steers,  common  to  choice, 
$4.50@5.45;  bulls,  $2.25@4.40;  cows,  $1.60@3.76; 
calves,  veal,  $5.60@8;  grassers,  $3.50@4.50. 
Sheep,  $3@4.25;  lambs,  $5@6.60.  Hogs,  State 
and  Ohio.  $5.90@6. 

BUFFALO. — Butchers’  steers,  $4.15@4.75; 
calves,  $6@6.75.  Sheep,  $1.50@4.25;  lambs,  $4 
@6.25.  Hogs,  mixed,  $5.70@5.75;  Yorkers, 
$5.80@5.90;  roughs,  $4.75@5. 

CHICAGO.— Steers,  good  to  prime,  $5.10@ 
5.25;  Stockers  and  feeders,  $2.50@4.35;  can- 
ners,  $1.60@2.75.  Sheep,  $3@4;  lambs,  $3.25@ 
6.25.  Hogs,  mixed  and  butchers’,  $5.15@5.65; 
good  to  choice,  heavy,  $5.35@5.50;  light,  $5.30 
@5.75.  _ 


FRUIT  NOTES. 
Strawberries  in  Connecticut. 

The  strawberry  crop  in  eastern  Connecti¬ 
cut  this  year  was  about  50  per  cent  of 
average  years.  I  have  grown  the  Cumber¬ 
land,  Brandywine  and  Parker  Earle  for 
some  years.  Cumberland  commenced  to 
ripen  May  20,  10  days  earlier  than  last  year, 
was  somewhat  injured  by  early  May 
freeze,  and  season  cut  short  by  the  pro¬ 
tracted  drought,  still  it  yielded  75  or  80  per 
cent  of  an  average  crop.  The  Brandywine, 
being  on  ground  naturally  moist,  needed 
no  rain  after  the  berries  began  to  ripen, 
but  the  excessive  cold  rains  during  the  last 
half  of  June  well-nigh  ruined  the  crop, 
fully  one-half  rotting  on  the  ground.  This 
berry  has  an  exceedingly  vigorous  foliage, 
and  requires  a  moderately  dry  season  for 
best  results.  The  Parker  Earle  set  an  un¬ 
usually  large  number  of  berries,  and  though 
25  or  30  per  cent  rotted,  still  we  realized 
about  an  average  crop.  Mr.  Walker’s  in¬ 
teresting  article  on  page  497  accords  in  a 
large  measure  with  my  own  experience  as 
to  varieties.  It  would  seem  to  be  essential 
in  order  to  avoid  entire  failure,  that  sev¬ 
eral  varieties  should  be  grown.  Two  years 
ago  I  had  several  rows  of  the  Clyde,  a 
variety  having  a  scant  foliage.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  last  half  of  June  of 
that  year  was  intensely  hot  and  dry,  up  m 
the  nineties  day  after  day— just  the  reverse 
of  this  year.  In  consequence  about  50  per 
cent  of  the  Clyde  berries  were  blistered 
and  baked  beyond  redemption,  while  the 
Brandywine  alongside  were  not  harmed  in 
the  slightest  degree.  Very  unwisely,  as  I 
now  think,  I  discarded  the  Clyde  and  aug¬ 
mented  the  Brandywine.  Probably  the 
anomalous  season  just  past,  and  which,  of 
course,  is  always  liable  to  recur,  would 
have  exactly  suited  the  Clyde  strawberry. 


Very  likely  some  of  'Tuti  R.  N.-Y.’s  corre¬ 
spondents  may  have  grown  the  Clyde.  If 
so,  an  account  of  this  season's  results 
would  be  of  interest.  It  would  seem  to  be 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  grow  varieties 
adapted  to  all  kinds  of  possible  seasons. 
Mr.  Walker  mentions  having  “about  60  va¬ 
rieties  to  fruit  this  coming  season.’’  Will 
he  not  inform  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  what 
varieties  panned  out  the  best  during  the 
rather  extraordinary  season  just  closed? 

Connecticut.  h.  h.  boardman. 

The  Ward  Blackberry. 

This  new  blackberry  is  a  chance  seedling 
found  a  few  years  ago  near  Manalapan, 
Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  and  is  creating  con¬ 
siderable  interest  among  fruit  growers  in 
that  section.  A  committee  from  the  New 
Jersey  Horticultural  Society,  together  with 
several  prominent  horticulturists,  were  de¬ 
lightfully  entertained  by  David  Baird  & 
Sons  at  their  nursery  and  fruit  farm  at 
Baird,  N.  J.,  July  21,  and  were,  at  the 
same  time,  afforded  the  opportunity  of  see¬ 
ing  the  original  planting  of  this  blackberry 
of  about  one-half  acre  a  short  distance 
from  the  Baird  farm.  There  were  several 
rows  about  200  feet  long,  planted  four  years 
ago  and  a  few  rows  of  two-years'  gz-owth, 
all  of  which  were  loaded  with  fruit  just 
beginning  to  idpen.  The  canes  had  been 
cut  back  to  2%  to  three  feet  in  height,  were 
strong  and  stocky,  cari-ying  an  enormous 
crop  of  fruit  without  staking.  A  patch  of 
the  Wilson  had  been  planted  alongside  the 
Ward,  and  these  ripening  earlier,  the  bulk 
of  the  crop  had  been  picked,  but  in  size, 
quality  and  yield  were  not  to  be  compared, 
the  latter  being  in  every  way  gi-eatly  su¬ 
perior.  There  were  very  few  suckers,  a 
distinctive  and  desirable  feature  in  a  black¬ 
berry.  Both  plant  and  fruit  resemble  the 
Kittatinny,  and  it  is  doubtless  a  seedling 
of  that  once  famous  vai'iety,  inheriting  its 
best  characteristics,  and  thus  far  showing 
no  tendency  to  rust,  which  was  the  one 
serious  weakness  of  the  parent.  The  visi¬ 
tors  were  most  favorably  impressed  with 
the  wonderful  productiveness  and  uniform 
size  of  the  fruit,  under  the  most  ordinary 
culture,  and  were  unanimous  in  their 
opinion  that  the  Ward  is,  at  the  present 
time,  a  most  promising  blackberry. 

Montclair,  N.  J.  j.  c.  w. 


Duchess  Pear  Growing.— On  page  532  I 
find  a  communication  from  J.  R.  T.,  Green- 
lawn,  N.  Y.,  concerning  the  merits  of  An- 

gouleme  pear,  with  the  statement  that  six 
yeais  ago  he  planted  200  dwarfs  of  this 
variety,  but  though  they  had  produced  fine 
fruit,  he  was  in  doubt  about  increasing  his 
orchard  as  this  pear  seems  to  have  lost 
the  favor  it  had  with  growers  at  time  of 
planting  his  orchard.  1  was  persuaded  by 
an  oily-tongued  agent  last  Fall  to  plant 
the  same  number  of  dwarf  Angouleme 
pears,  and  have  also  been  much  disturbed 
at  reading  unfavorable  criticism  of  this 
pear  in  agricultural  papers.  a.  d.  w. 

Yields  of  Currants.— At  Green’s  fruit 
farm  we  have  about  half  an  acre  planted 
to  Red  Cross  currants.  In  the  year  1900 
we  secured  the  first  full  crop  amounting 
to  6,036  quarts.  The  next  year  we  were 
compelled  to  use  a  portion  of  this  planta¬ 
tion  for  cuttings,  removing  all  bearing 
wood,  reducing  the  bearing  capacity  about 
one-eighth.  That  year,  1901,  we  secured 
4,201  quarts  of  currants.  In  the  year  1902 
we  secured  3,920  quarts.  This  year,  1903, 
in  spite  of  the  severe  drought  we  secured 
5.313  quarts.  Our  currants  sold  at  a  better 
price  this  year  than  ever  before.  Currants 
during  some  of  the  past  years  have  been 
low  in  price,  and  many  were  discouraged 
with  the  business.  The  high  prices  prevail¬ 
ing  this  year  teach  that  the  proper  thing 
to  do  is  to  go  right  along  growing  fruit 
whether  the  price  is  high  or  low.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  does  not  pay  to  stop  growing  simply 
because  prices  for  a  year  or  two  are  low. 
Our  estimate  is  that  our  currants  this  year 
average  about  eight  cents  a  quart,  which 
would  give  us  an  income  of  $425  from  this 
small  planting  of  currants.  Red  Cross  is, 
with  us,  a  vigorous  grower.  It  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  productive,  and  the  currants  are  of 
large  size.  Further  than  this  the  fruit  is 
far  sweeter  than  ordinary  currants.  Red 
Cross  originated  with  Jacob  Moore,  of 
Attica,  N.  Y.  CHAS.  A.  green. 


ATTENTION"  LlZ'Z  S 

favor  us  with  your  orders.  Mail  orders  a  specialtr 
I.  HERZ,  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  St.,  New  Tort.’ 


F 


oil  Far.ms,  Coi.ontal  Ho.mes,  OBCHARns.  best 
climate  and  water,  good  transportation,  write 
ALBEMARLE  IMMIGRATION  SOCIETY, Char¬ 
lottesville,  Va.  Sa.m'l  B.  Woods,  President. 


Corn  Farms 'n"o%ThVel?L‘S 

Ohio.  Madden  &  Wlsterman,  Continental,  0. 


Oldest  Commission  L's""™.  buS'.S 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits' 
B.  B.  WOODWARD,  802  Greenwich  Street,  New  York- 

WA  of  Rural  New-Yorker  of  July  l.l, 

if  nil  I  LU  October  12.  October  19,1901,  and  April  12 

1902.  Write  JOHN  M.  HAAS,  Sturgis,  8.  D.  ’ 


WISCONSIN  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

Choice  hardwood  timber  lands,  close  to  railroads  and 
good  markets,  in  Chlppew.a  .and  Gates  Counties.  Write 
for  particulars.  KEITH  BROTHERS,  Eau  Clalre.Wls. 


GARDENER  WANTED.— A  good  position  for  an 
experienced  gardener  and  trucker  to  manage  small 
truck  farm.  W.  S. MATHEWS,  Big  Stone  Cap  Va. 


IOWA  FARMS 

I  ^  Per  Acre. 

We  offer  improved  Iowa  farms  close  to  church,  school  asd 
town,  with  local  telephone  and  rural  mall  delivery,  soli  rich, 
black  loam,  and  level,  at  $45  to  |66  per  acre.  We  also  have 
special  bargains  In  North  and  South  Dakota  and  Canada.  It 
jroti  wish  to  boy  or  sell  land  or  city  property  anywhere,  wr'ta 
to  ui  for  confidential  terms.  We  make  a  speclalw  of  long 
range  sales,  so  no  matter  how  far  away  you  live,  If  Interested^ 
write  us.  We  refund  railway  fare  to  parties  who  buy  of  ns! 
Send  for  price  list  with  pictures  of  farms. 

THE  JOHN  M.CANNON  LAND  AGENCY,  CRESCO.  IOWA, 


GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIX. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  E^oduots  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited, 
34  &  36  lilttle  13th  St.,  New  York. 


Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Apbles,  Pears,  Peaches,  Plums,  Vegetables,  Eggs.  etc. 
Consignments  of  J’rime  Produce  are  solicited. 
Top  prices  secured. 

Write  us  for  market  information. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


QATAR  R  H  CURED. 

Send  60c.  to  Norwegian  Catarrh  Cure  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,fora  box  of  snuff.  Southern  Pines  and  Colorado 
air  combined  in  effect.  Improvement  Is  magical. 
Mailed  on  receipt  of  price.  Samples  free  upon  request. 


$1,000 


buys  complete  threshing  and  spraying 
rig,  ten  h.  p.  Westinghouse  engine, 
rye  thresher,  oat  thresher,  water  tank, 
with  large  tank  pump,  and  Goulds  Monarch  spray 
pump.  All  in  good  order.  Fine  chance  for  some 
fruit  and  grain  farm.  Advertisement  will  only  ap¬ 
pear  once.  Address  Box  98,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


For  Club  of  10  or  12. 

If  you  want  a  good  Shotgun  you  need 
not  pay  fancy  jirices  for  it.  There  is 
none  better  made  than  the  Stevens.  Iso.  1 
has  top  snap,  low  rebounding’  hammer, 
special  “electro  steel”  choke  bored  for 
nitro  powder,  walnut  stock,  rubber  butt, 
plate  case-hardened  frame.  Forearm 
attached  to  barrel,  and  fitted  with  metal 


joint.  Price,  $.5.50.  No.  3,  in  addition  to 
No.  1,  has  automatic  shell  ejector,  check¬ 
ed  pistol  grip  and  forearm.  Price  $6.50, 
These  guns  are  13,  16  or  30-gauge,  28,  30 
and  32-inch  barrel,  and  weigh  about 
pounds.  We  will  send  No.  1  free  for  a 
club  of  10  subscriptions,  or  No.  3  for  a 
club  of  12  at  $1  each. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street.  New  V  ork. 


^  h^inu  based 

Our  whole  terrestial  time 


ELGIN 

TIME 

is  the  world’s 
time  - 

ELGIN  watches 
the  world’s 
timekeepers 

Every  Elgin  Watch  is  fully  guaranteed.  All  lerw- 
elers  liave  Elgin  Watches.  “Tlnieinaketsand  Tiin&- 
keepers,"  an  Illustrated  liistory  of  the  watch,  sent 
free  upon  request  to 

Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  CLaiw.  tn.,^ 
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MARKET  NOTES 


SWEET  CORN  in  large  quantities  is  ar¬ 
riving  from  the  nearby  producing  sections, 
selling  anywhere  from  50  cents  to  $1.25  per 
100.  The  latter  is  extreme,  and  is  for  the 
larger  ears  only.  The  South  Jersey  goes 
lower,  as  it  has  been  getting  in  too  late  to 
strike  the  best  of  the  market. 

novel  egg  TESTING.— Restaurant 
keepers  in  the  Philippines,  many  of  whom 
are  Chinese,  are  reported  to  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method  of  learning  the  age,  or  lack 
of  it,  and  consequent  palatability,  of  the 
eggs  bought  for  their  patrons.  The  egg 
buyer  carries  a  small  pail  of  water.  Each 
egg  is  dropped  into  this.  Those  that  sink 
are  taken  and  the  floaters  rejected,  the 
latter  being  wiped  off  and  put  in  stock. 
This  would  appear  a  little  rough  on  the 
buyer  who  does  not  carry  a  pail  of  water. 

butter.— The  usual  Summer  drop  be¬ 
low  the  20-cent  mark  has  occurred.  With 
thousands  of  peopie  out  of  the  city  trade 
is  sl^ck,  and  the  somewhat  Increased  out- 
of-town  business  is  not  sufflcient  to  make 
up  for  the  local  shrinkage.  There  are  com¬ 
plaints  of  hot  weather  defects  in  some  good 
marks,  and  the  proportion  of  strictly  choice 
butter  is  lessened.  All  State  dairy  but  the 
extra  choice  is  very  dull.  As  has  been  said 
before,  practically  none  of  the  choicest 
Slate  dairy  ever  reaches  this  market.  The 
local  reputation  of  most  of  those  who  can 
make  this  grade  is  such  that  their  product 
is  easily  disposed  of  at  home.  Of  course 
this  does  not  refer  to  the  “good”  but  “ex¬ 
tra”  dairy  butter.  On  many  farms  there 
are  no  facilities  for  making  the  latter. 

HORSE  THIEVES  have  been  active 
along  the  West  Side  river  front  recently, 
about  60  truck  horses  having  been  stolen 
during  the  last  two  months.  Sometimes 
both  wagon  and  horse  are  taken,  and  some¬ 
times  the  horse  is  unhitched.  The  stealing 
takes  *place  when  the  driver  leaves  the 
truck  to  go  into  the  freight  house  on  an 
errand  that  takes  some  little  time.  The 
thieves  have  all  sorts  of  schemes.  One  of 
the  gang  may  have  a  truck  and  horse.  He 
drives  close  behind  the  rig  that  they  have 
spotted,  and,  pretending  that  the  latter  is 
in  his  way,  says  to  some  small  boy:  “Lead 
up  that  horse  a  little,  bub.”  In  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  teams  no  one  notices  anything 
wrong.  The  rest  of  the  gang  are  watch¬ 
ing.  and  at  the  right  time  one  gets  on  the 
truck  and  drives  away.  If  discovered,  it 
is  easy  to  make  an  excuse  that  they  were 
getting  the  rig  out  of  the  way,  or  that  the 
horse  had  started  away  alone  and  they 
had  stopped  him.  One  man  who  had  a  val¬ 
uable  horse  taken  found  the  truck  about 
20  blocks  away.  A  few  of  these  stolen 
horses  have  been  found  in  the  city  and 
suburbs.  One  man  had  a  horse  offered  to 
him  at  a  very  low  price,  $25  we  believe.  He 
thought  that  there  must  be  something 
wrong,  but  reasoned  that  he  might  as  well 
have  the  bargain  as  anyone.  In  a  few  days 
the  owner  chanced  to  pass  that  way.  iden¬ 
tified  the  horse,  and  paid  the  buyer  what 
he  had  given,  and  a  fair  bonus  besides. 

FINANCIAL  MARKETS— Recent  de¬ 
clines  in  the  selling  price  of  some  stocks, 
with  consequent  losses  and  failures,  have 
attracted  unusual  attention  to  Wall  Street 
operations.  Within  the  past  two  or  three 
years  the  number  of  small  investors  in 
stocks  has  largely  increased.  These  peo¬ 
ple  are  scattered  all  over  the  country,  and 
hence  the  stock  market  is  more  widely 
watched  than  formerly.  The  same  law  of 
supply  and  demand  applies  to  stocks  and 
potatoes,  and  in  some  respects  the  analogy 
between  the  markets  for  these  two  widely 
different  articles  of  commerce  is  close 
enough  to  warrant  comparison.  When  the 
potato  prop  is  light  and  people  want  to 
buy,  prices  go  up.  When  heavy,  prices 
must  go  down  unless  large  quantities  are 
held  to  keep  them  off  the  market.  In  sea¬ 
sons  when  rot  is  prevalent  people  are 
afraid  to  buy  many  at  a  time.  There  is  no 
“confidence.”  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
the  crop  of  securities  for  the  last  year  or 
two  has  been  too  heavy.  Excessive  irri¬ 
gation  of  stocks  is  responsible  for  part  of 
this.  People  have  become  suspicious  of  fic¬ 
titious  values.  Stocks  that  would  natural¬ 
ly  have  reached  a  lower,  and  more  nearly 
correct,  level  months  ago  have  been  kept 
up  by  the  action  of  syndicates  or  individ¬ 
uals  who  were  determined  that  the  invest¬ 
ing  public  should  take  certain  amounts  of 
securities  at  considerably  more  than  their 
actual  value.  The  persistent  refusal  of  the 
public  to  do  this  has  caused  them  to 
change  their  plans  and  unload  holdings  for 
what  they  would  bring,  thus  for  a  time  up¬ 
setting  things  generally  and  forcing  pi'ices 
lower  than  their  real  level,  as  measured 
by  the  earning  power  of  the  industries  for 
which  the  securities  stand.  But  not  only 
have  the  watered  or  otherwise  inflated 
stocks  suffered.  When  pressed  for  ready 
money,  holders  may  find  it  neces.sary  to 
realize  at  once  on  their  best  properties, 
a-nd,  as  is  the  rule,  with  forced  sales,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  times  of  financial  disturbance. 
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the  selling  is  done  at  a  sacrifice.  Floaters 
of  stocks  have  appeared  to  think  that  there 
could  be  no  such  thing  as  a  surplus  of  se¬ 
curities,  but  they  have  learned  differently, 
and  this  surplus  has  been  still  further  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  lack  of  public  confidence  in 
the  enterprise  or  their  officers.  The  actual 
earning  power  of  an  enterprise,  as  shown 
by  its  balance  sheet,  is  with  most  people 
who  are  not  professional  financiers,  the 
final  argument  for  or  against  investing. 
Mere  speculators  may  have  other  views, 
but  the  earning  capacity  is  the  final  test  of 
the  endurance  of  any  enterprise,  and  this 
try  square  or  plummet  is  sure  to  be  applied 
at  some  time.  Out  of  the  confusing  and 
troublesome  events  of  the  past  three  weeks 
a  more  healthful  financial  condition  is 
likely  to  arise.  We  do  not  believe  that 
those  who  have  holdings  in  well-founded 
and  managed  Industries  need  fear,  though 
such  stocks  are  bought  and  sold  at  less 
than  might  reasonably  be  considered  their 
real  value.  In  all  probability  such  depres¬ 
sion  is  only  temporary.  w.  w.  h. 


AMERICAN  GARDEN  PLANTS  IN 
PORTO  RICO. 

Since  Porto  Rico  has  come  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  United  States  and  all  tariff 
duties  have  been  removed,  increased  in¬ 
terest  has  been  manifested  in  the  products 
and  resources  of  this  Island.  Naturally 
those  products  which  are  native  to  the  soil, 
such  as  sugar  cane,  coffee  and  tropical 
fruits,  have  first  claimed  the  attention  of 
the  business  men  and  promoters  of  the 
States,  and  on  this  subject  the  general 
public  has  had  abundant  opportunity  to  be 
informed.  In  regard  to  the  plants  and 
vegetables  which  are  common  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  farmer  in  the  United  States  and  not 
native  to  Porto  Rican  soil,  as  potatoes, 
peas,  beans,  radishes,  corn,  wheat,  etc., 
little  or  no  Information  is  attainable.  The 
United  States  Agricultural  Department  has 
made  several  attempts  ' to  experiment  with 
many  of  the  articles  mentioned,  but  has 
always  reached  the  same  conclusion;  that 
no  success  could  be  attained  until  the 
Changa  bugs  had  been  exterminated  or 
some  means  devised  to  protect  the  plants 
from  their  ravages.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  animal-bug  is  a  source  of 
danger  and  annoyance  to  the  plants,  but 
it  is  also  true  that  there  are  many  plants 
which  it  either  does  not  attack  or  else 
thrive  in  spite  of  it.  As  to  the  natural 
conditions  for  raising  American  plants  and 
vegetables  nothing  more  ideal  could  be 
looked  for.  As  a  rule  the  ground,  which 
is  a  sand  loam,  contains  all  the  properties 
advantageous  for  this  purpose;  with  plenty 
of  sunshine  and  rain  in  very  desirable  pro¬ 
portions,  almost  any  kind  of  a  plant  or 
seed  would  in  a  very  short  time  shoot 
forth  its  leaves,  blossom  and  produce  but 
for  the  Changa.  This  insect  resembles  both 
the  mole  and  the  cricket,  its  proper  Span¬ 
ish  name  being  Grillo-talpa  or  mole- 
cricket.  Apparently  blind,  it  flies  about 
and  burrows  in  the  ground,  digging  its 
way  until  its  path  is  intercepted  by  some 
root  which  it  hungrily  attacks.  But  after 
all  it  is  very  much  the  same  in  its  destruc¬ 
tive  power  as  the  American  Potato  bug, 
the  Cabbage  butterfly,  etc.,  and  has  been 
grossly  exaggerated. 

It  has  been  the  pleasure  of  the  writer  to 
visit  several  gardens  on  the  Island,  but  the 
one  which  showed  most  promise  was  lo¬ 
cated  on  an  orange  plantation  of  the  Citrus 
Fruit  Co.,  at  Bayamon,  about  eight  miles 
from  San  Juan.  In  this  garden  almost 
everything  planted  has  been  successfully 
raised.  On  November  1,  1902,  a  large  tract 
was  planted  with  peas,  beans,  beets,  rad¬ 
ishes,  cucumbers,  peppers,  watermelons, 
tomatoes  and  corn.  Within  48  hours  the 
peas  and  beans  had  sprouted,  while  the 
others  shot  forth  their  leaves  In  an  incred¬ 
ibly  short  time.  On  November  20  a  large 
mess  of  peas  and  beans  had  been  gathered; 
then  followed  the  radishes,  peppers,  cucum¬ 
bers,  etc.,  in  order.  By  December  14  it  had 
been  demonstrated  that  all  of  the  above 
could  be  raised  with  success  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  tomatoes  and  beets.  The  corn 
was  over  a  foot  high  and  very  healthy, 
while  the  strawberries  had  Just  been  plant¬ 
ed  and  were  showing  much  promise.  When 
all  of  these  vegetables  had  been  planted 
the  roots  of  each  were  enclosed  in  a  mam- 
mee  leaf  in  the  form  of  a  cornucopia  and 
protected  in  this  way  were  planted  on  the 
theory  that  as  the  Changa  bug  is  blind 
and  burrows  it  would  expend  its  energy 
in  attacking  the  mammee  leaf,  which  re¬ 
sembles  the  leaf  of  the  rubber  plant,  and 
thus  spare  the  vegetable  enclosed.  The 
theory  seems  to  work  well  In  practice,  and 
promises  to  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
the  farmers  of  the  island.  Prom  the  many 
experiments  which  have  been  made  it  is  a 
proven  fact  that  American  vegetables  can 
be  successfully  raised  in  Porto  Rico.  We 
can  go  still  further,  and  say  that  Porto 
Rico  can  produce  all  the  garden  vegetables 
needed  to  supply  its  home  demand,  but 
that  the  only  vegetables  that  are  valuable 
for  shipment  to  the  United  States  and  for 
which  there  would  be  a  suitable  financial 
return  are  watermelons,  cucumbers  and 
peppers.  h.  e.  s. 

San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 


The  Call  of  the  Wild,  by  Jack  London, 
is  one  of  the  new  books  to  be  read,  and  re¬ 
membered,  and  talked  over;  not  merely  a 
memorable  book  of  1903,  but  of  all  time.  It 
is  the  epic  of  a  dog;  it  goes  back  to  nature 
with  the  bark  on;  no  golden  age,  but  the 
primitive  nature  that  knows  no  law  save 
that  of  strength  and  courage.  The  men  of 
the  book  are  merely  accessories — a  part  of 
the  dog’s  background;  its  hero  is  a  dog, 
and  all  the  happenings  of  the  narrative  are 
looked  upon  from  the  dog’s  point  of  view. 
Nature  books  and  animal  books  are  often 
either  laboriously  instructive  or  obviously 
sentimental.  The  book  under  discussion  is 
often  cruel  and  savage,  but  Nature  itself 
is  cruel  in  the  wilds  of  Alaska.  Buck,  the 
great  dog  who  dominates  the  story,  is 
taken  from  an  easy  luxuriant  home  to  toil 
as  a  sledge  dog  in  the  White  North.  His 
strength,  courage  and  intelligence  make 
him  a  leader  until,  with  the  death  of  the 
only  master  he  has  loved,  he  yields  to  the 
promptings  of  his  instincts  and  cuts  adrift 
from  man,  to  become  the  leader  of  the  wolf 
pack.  His  adventures  are  many,  and  the 
reader  is  held  by  the  fascination  of  the 
book  until  its  end  is  reached.  Previous 
Alaskan  stories  have  given  Jack  London  a 
prominent  place  among  writers,  but  he  has 
never  before  given  us  anything  equal  to 
this.  The  book  is  most  artistically  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  new  color  process;  published 
by  the  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York;  price, 
$1.50. 


AT  HALT  MAST. 

Sometimes  we  are  greeted  in  the 
morning  by  flags  at  half-mast  for  some 
prominent  official  who  yesterday 
was  apparently  in  perfect  health. 
When  we  inquire  the  ailment  by 
which  he  was  stricken  it  is  not  un¬ 
common  to  be  told  "acute  indiges¬ 
tion  ”  or  "stomach  trouble.” 

It  is  time  people  learned  that  la- 
digestion  or  any  form  of 
"stomach  trouble”  is  not  a 
thing  to  trifle  with.  The 
result  may  not  be  fatal, 
but  there  can  be  no 
condition  of  diseased 
stomach  which  does 
I  not  carry  with  it  phys¬ 
ical  loss  and  weakness. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden 
Medical  Discovery 
cures  indigestion  and 
other  forms  of  disease 
affecting  the  stomacAi 
and  its  allied  organs  of 
digestion  and  nutrition. 
It  enables  the  perfect  diges¬ 
tion  and  assimilation  of 
food. 

"Thanks  to  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden 
Medical  Discovery,"  writes  Mr, 
Charles  H,  German,  of  Lchighton, 
Pa.  "  It  is  the  only  medicine  that 
has  done  me  any  good.  I  tried  every¬ 
thing  I  could  think  of  to  cure  indiges¬ 
tion,  and  found  I  was  only  thro-mng 
away  money.  Then  I  heard  of  Doctor 
Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery  and  tried  a 
bottle  of  it,  and  to  my  joy  found  it  was  doing 
me  good.  I  used  six  bottles  of  it,  and  am  now 
oured.  It  is  the  6esi  medicine  on  earth.” 

This  grand  remedy  does  its  work  in 
a  thorough  manner ;  it  gives  the 
health  that  is  all  health  ;  the  strength 
that  is  solid,  substantial  and  lasting ; 
not  flabby  fat,  not  false  stimulus,  but 

{genuine,  complete,  renewed  vitality  and 
ife  force. 

Accept  no  substitute  for  "  Golden  Med¬ 
ical  Discovery.”  There  is  nothing  "juat 
as  good”  for  diseases  of  the  stomach, 
blood  and  lungs. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  cure  con¬ 
stipation  and  its  consequences. 


BELLE  CITY  Feed 


and  Ensilage  Cutter 


With 


Blower 


Attach 


cut. 


Fan  attached  to  knife  wheel  and  blows  feed  or  ensilage 
through  any  length  pii>€with  less  power 
than  any  other  blower.  Full  Uueof 
Tread  aud  8weep  Pow- 
ertiyKoot  €utterf«vBuw 
Framea,  Belle 
Thrcah- 
era 
etc. 


Rend  for 
Catalogue. 


Silo  and  ensilage 
treatise  sent  free  I  f 
yon  mention  this  paper. 


BELLE  CITY  MFC.  CO.,  Racine.  Wis.  Box 


ROOFING 

Buy  of  us  Direct  and 
I  Save  Money. 
Best  goods.  Our  price# 
J  surprise.  Write  ns. 

S.  E.  McDonough  &  co. 
'Dept.  C.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


You’ll  Wever  Regret 

buying  The  PAGE  for  your  fall  fencing.  It  lasts. 
PACK  WOAHiN  AVIRK  FKNCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  COr 

HAVANA,  ILL. 


MILLS,  4H. 

P.  cuts  2,000  feet  per 
day— All  Sizes— Plan, 
ers, Shingle  M.i  i Is  and 
Edgers  with  Patent 
VariaDle  Frio  Hon 
Feod-PortableGrind- 
ing  MiJls,  Water 
Wheels,  Lath  Mills, 
etc.  Send  for  large 
Catalogue.  Freight 
don’t  count. 

UeLOACH  MILL  MFG.CO. 
Box  000  Atlanta,  Ua. 
114  Liberty  St„  N.  Y. 


'W/r'I  I  drilling 

W  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WII.LIAMS  BUDS.,  Tthaca,  N.  Y. 


MACHINERY 


Best  and  cheapest, 
Send  for  catalogue 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
,  PRESS  CO., 

118  WcHt  Water  St. , 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


New  York  State  Fair 

Syracuse,  September  7  to  12,  1903. 
$60,000  in  Premiums  and  Purses. 

It  will  be  the  Best  and  Largest  Agricultural  Exhibition  ever  given  in  the  State. 
More  cash  offered  than  formerly.  The  number  of  classes  in  all  departments  have  been 
increased. 

The  New  York  State  Commission  for  the  St.  Louis  E.xposition  will  pay  transportation 
charges  to  St.  Louis,  and  return,  on  all  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine,  owned  in  New  York  State, 
and  awarded  Fii-st  Premium,  at  the  New  york  State  Fair,  to  be  held  at  Syractise,  the  week 
beginning  September  7th,  1903. 

Live  Stock  Exhibit 

pi'omises  to  be  larger  than  ever.  New  classes  have  been  added  in  the  Cattle,  and  Swine 
Departments.  Full  classification  for 

Poultry,  Pigeons  and  Pet  Stock 

The  increased  interest  and  cash  offei’ed  in  this  Department  promise  one  of  the  Best 
Poultry  Exhibits  ever  held  in  the  States. 

The  Implement  Display 

Will  exceed  the  unusual  large  exhibit  of  last  year.  A  new  dock  and  increased  unload¬ 
ing  facilities  have  been  provided  for  the  quick  aud  safe  unloading  of  machinery.  Special 
care  will  be  given  to  locating  the  Machinery  Exhibit  in  advantageous  positions. 

The  Domestic  Department 

will  interest  the  ladies.  More  classes  than  formerly  have  been  added  this  .year  to  this 
department  bringing  it  up  to  date.  To  appreciate  the  additious  made,  a  copy  of  the  prize 
list  should  be  secured  at  once. 

Farm  Produce 

will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  of  the  Fair.  Owing  to  the  large  increase  in 
classes  added  this  year,  an  unusYial  fine  exhibit  may  be  expected.  Send  for  prize  list  and 
note  the  changes. 

Dairy  Exhibit 

More  money  than  ever  will  be  offered  in  this  department.  Several  new  classes  in  Cheese 
have  been  added,  insuring  a  larger  exhibit  than  the  fine  one  of  last  year. 

Fruit  and  Flowers 

will  interest  everybody,  as  an  unusual  fine  display  will  be  .seen  this  year.  New  classes 
have  been  added  in  this  Department. 

Entries  in  the  Live  Stock  Department  close  August  8th,  in  all  other  Departments, 
August  31st,  except  Machiuery,  which  closes  on  September  7th.  Send  for  prize  list. 

S.  C.  SHAVER,  Secretary,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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A  WOMAN  FARMER'S  NOTES. 

That  a  woman  should  attempt  the 
care  of  animals  rather  than  of  fruit 
must  seem  strange  to  all  men  and  most 
women.  The  farm  was  fairly  well 
stocked  with  animals  when  my  father 
died  in  the  Winter  of  1899,  and  there 
was  a  man  hired  till  the  first  of  April  *n 
care  for  them.  A  neighbor  wished  to 
work  the  farm  and  I  decided  to  let  the 
man  go  when  his  time  was  out,  and  em¬ 
ploy  only  day  labor  when  needed.  The 
man  who  worked  the  farm  promised  to 
plow  and  cultivate  my  little  garden.  I 
reserved  the  pasture  and  the  fruit. 
Money  w'as  an  unknown  quantity  to  me, 
and  the  w'ay  to  procure  any  was  equally 
unknow'n.  Fortunately,  I  had  helped 
Father  in  preparing  fruit  and  vegetables 
for  market  as  well  as  in  selling  them. 
My  garden  was  a  small  one,  and  I  kept 
a  w'oman  by  the  year  who  had  been 
with  me  10  years  and  who  was  willing 
to  w'ork  with  me  out  of  doors  when 
necessary.  We  planted  and  hoed  the 
little  garden,  12  rows  100  feet  long,  and 
I  sold  all  the  surplus  over  what  we 
needed  for  a  family  of  three  women  with 
occasional  extra  eaters,  and  received  a 
trifle  over  ^11.  I  found  the  care  of  the 
orchard  too  much  for  me.  I  tried  to  do 
too  much  of  the  work  myself  to  save 
expense  and  learned  that  “all  which  is 
saved  is  not  gain.”  The  next  two  years 
the  man  who  worked  the  fields  had  the 
apple  orchard  also,  but  I  kept  the  pears, 
plums,  peaches,  indeed  all  the  other 
fiuit.  This  worked  better.  This  year 
1  have  kept  a  man  by  the  month,  for  the 
first  time,  and  am  doing  what  one  man 
and  one  team  can  do.  The  hay  is  all  let 
on  shares.  We  have  six  acres  of  oats, 
one  of  oats  and  peas,  possibly  three  of 
buckwheat,  and  something  over  six 
acres  of  corn.  We  planted  about  five 
bushels  medium  late  potatoes,  but  I  do 
not  know  how  much  land  they  cover. 
We  were  unable  to  put  all  last  year’s 
corn  stubble  into  oats,  the  drought  put¬ 
ting  us  back  with  work  sadly,  so  it  is 
being  plowed  now,  July  20.  It  will  be 
harrowed  repeatedly  between  now  and 
seeding  time,  when  we  expect  to  put  it 
into  wheat.  This  is  land  which  needs 
more  drainage,  which  I  am  not  at  pres¬ 
ent  able  to  give  it.  It  has  produced 
grand  yields  of  Timothy  in  years  past, 
and  I  hope  to  get  it  well  seeded.  I 
should  like  to  try  the  Clark  method,  but 
where  a  woman  attempts  to  own  a  heav¬ 
ily  mortgaged  farm  with  no  money  ex¬ 
cept  what  her  two  hands  earn,  she  is 
wise  to  let  experiments,  which  entail 
expense  with  any  element  of  risk,  en¬ 
tirely  alone. 

Letting  the  farm  on  shares  I  found 
while  it  would  perhaps  have  paid  inter¬ 
est  and  taxes  and  supplied  me  with 
bread  and  butter,  would  not  help  to  re¬ 
duce  the  debts  which  were  a  part  of  my 
heritage.  I  must  work  myself  and  I 
must  get  more  out  of  the  grain  and  hay 
raised  than  the  dealers  would  pay  me. 
R.  N.-Y.  readers  have  no  doubt  heard 
enough  about  my  faithful  Cheshire  sow, 
Piggins,  and  how  diligently  she  has 
worked  to  help  me  earn  a  living.  In 
order  to  settle  my  father’s  estate  it  was 
necessary  to  sell  all  his  stock  and  the 
farm  utensils  at  auction.  This  left  me 
one  horse,  one  cow,  two  calves  and  Pig- 
gins.  I  don’t  think  I  ever  made  much 
money  out  of  cows  in  a  direct  way,  but 
one  must  have  them,  and  there  is  some 
gain  in  developing  heifers  and  selling 
them  with  their  first  calf  when  one  has 
plenty  of  roughage,  as  I  usually  have. 
If  I  could  afford  to  buy  yearling  heifers 
it  would  no  doubt  pay  me  to  pasture  my 
own  young  stock  rather  than  my  neigh¬ 
bor’s.  As  it  is,  I  buy  all  I  can  afford  to 
and  then  fill  out  the  number  with  board¬ 
ers.  It  is  said  that  there  is  less  trouble 


and  more  profit  in  pasturing  horses  than 
young  cattle,  but  when  there  was  no 
man  on  the  farm  I  feared  to  undertake 
the  care  of  colts,  especially  since  the 
greater  part  of  my  fencing  was  barbed 
wire.  I  pastured  one  colt  for  two  years, 
but  she  had  been  petted  and  handled  till 
she  w'as  as  gentle  as  a  kitten.  She  came 
to  me  just  recovering  from  a  bad  cut¬ 
ting  by  barbed  wire,  so  sick  that  she  did 
not  feel  one  bit  coltish,  and  we  became 
used  to  each  other  before  she  recovered 
and  we  were  always  good  friends. 

I  learned,  during  my  first  Winter  with 
the  animals,  that  by  hiring  a  man  for  a 
few  hours  occasionally,  the  care  of  the 
larger  live  stock  was  no  harder  than  the 
care  of  the  poultry.  I  “can’t  bear”  to 
milk,  and  since  buying  a  second  horse 
last  Winter  I  dread  to  harness  the  team, 
because  the  double  harness  is  so  heavy, 
but  one  learns  easy  ways  of  doing  the 
feeding,  and  the  cleaning  of  stables  can 
be  done  thoroughly  by  a  man  once  or 
twice  a  week,  and  then  the  daily  work  is 
not  so  severe,  as  the  soiled  bedding  can 
be  thrown  out  of  the  stall  and  left.  I 
am  fortunate  in  loving  animals  and  in 
not  feeling  much  fear  of  them,  and 
when  they  are  kindly  treated  they  are 
likely  to  be  kind  and  docile.  I  was  for¬ 
tunate  w'hen  I  needed  to  hire  a  man  by 
the  month,  to  find  one  who  is  kind  lo 
my  animals  and  to  me;  a  man  who 
knows  how  to  do  all  kinds  of  farm  work, 
to  use  farm  machinery  without  undue 
breakage  and  to  take  care  of  che  imple¬ 
ments  when  not  in  use.  If  all  farmers 
could  be  taught  these  excellent  traits 
how  much  it  would  save  in  time  and 
money,  and  also  in  the  friction  and 
worry  which  do  more  to  age  humanity 
than  hard  work.  sara  a. 


SOME  TEXAS  JERSEYS. 

The  beautiful  picture  on  our  first 
page.  Fig.  210,  is  taken  from  the  Jersey 
Bulletin.  It  represents  three  fine  Jersey 
cows  owned  by  J.  O.  Terrell  &  Son,  San 
Antonio,  Texas.  At  the  left  is  Susie  of 
St.  Cloud  146655,  with  a  record  of  41 
pounds  of  milk  in  one  day.  In  the  cen¬ 
ter  is  Fortune  of  St.  Cloud  165277,  which 
also  gave  41  pounds  in  one  clay.  The 
COW'  at  the  right  is  Aileen  of  St.  Cloud 
146657 — 43  pounds  in  one  day.  Some  of 
the  best  Jersey  cattle  in  the  world  are 
located  in  the  Gulf  States.  The  climate 
and  conditions  there  are  well  suited  to 
this  breed  and,  in  the  early  days,  of  Jer¬ 
sey  iffiportation,  some  of  the  best  blood 
on  the  Island  was  brought  to  Mississippi 
and  Alabama. 

FODDER  CORN  FOR  STOCK  FOOD. 

Taking  it  that  the  ground  is  in  good 
order  for  the  growing  of  the  crop,  if 
for  fodder,  the  ground  is  marked  out 
one  way,  4i/^  or  better  five  feet  apart 
for  the  rows,  and  this  is  done  the  best 
with  a  moldboard  garden  plow,  for  the 
reason  that  you  can  run  that  straight; 
then  take  a  shovel  plow  and  run 
through  after  the  garden  plow,  and  that 
will  w’Ake  a  fine  seed  bed,  and  leave  soil 
on  each  side  of  the  furrow's;  this  done, 
take  your  drill  and  set  for  the  amount 
that  you  want  it  to  sow.  Then  hitch 
on  to  one-half  section  of  the  smoothing 
harrow  and  with  that  you  will  cover 
two  rows  at  once,  using  care  that  you 
do  not  cover  too  deeply.  When  the  corn 
is  up  say  two  inches,  go  through  with 
the  harrow  again,  and  keep  going 
through  with  it  at  least  once  every 
week.  In  that  way  you  will  keep  down 
the  weeds.  I  use  a  Hallock  weeder,  but 
more  have  the  harrow,  and  there  is  not 
much  choice  until  the  corn  is  three  or 
four  inches  high.  The  advantage  of  the 
weeder  is  that  you  can  use  it  until  the 
corn  is  quite  large,  then  finish  with  the 
cultivator.  Thus  far,  perhapa,  there  is 


nothing  new,  but  when  the  tassels  of 
the  corn  begin  to  fall,  scatter  in  between 
the  rows  six  or  eight  loads  of  well  rot¬ 
ted  manure.  Cultivate  it  in  w'ith  a  fine¬ 
toothed  cultivator  and  sow  on  your 
clover  seed  at  least  15  pounds  to  the 
acre,  and  you  may  be  quite  certain  you 
will  get  a  good  catch  of  clover  on  most 
any  kind  of  soil. 

When  the  crop  of  fodder  corn  is  fit  to 
cut  take  a  bush  scythe  w'ith  a  wide  back 
and  you  can  lay  your  corn  clown  with  it 
as  well  as  you  can  rye  with  a  cradle,  but 
j'ou  have  to  carry  the  swath,  that  lays 
the  corn  all  the  same  way.  Let  it  lie 
until  cured  enough  on  that  side,  then 
turn  it  over.  To  handle  this  crop  to  ad¬ 
vantage  you  need  a  fork  made  of  cradle 
fingers  with  the  middle  fingers  one  foot 
apart  and  the  outside  ones  eight  inches 
from  the  middle  ones,  the  middle  ones 
have  to  be  that  width  so  they  will  run 
each  side  of  the  corn  stubble.  This 
fork  comes  handy  in  turning  the  corn 
over  and  again  when  binding  it  in  bun¬ 
dles.  When  used  for  binding  place  some 
slops  in  the  head,  and  a  tongue  on  the 
handle,  the  tongue  to  hold  the  handle 
up  while  binding,  for  the  reason  that 
you  do  not  have  to  bend  over  so  far 
when  binding.  h.  m.  m. 


r  am  a  breeder  of  the  Southdown  sheep. 
They  are  good  enough  for  me,  and  I  think 
that  anyone  wanting  to  raise  mutton  can¬ 
not  do  better  than  to  breed  Southdowns. 
Cedarville,  Ohio.  r.  c.  watt. 


Leg  and  Body  Wash. 

When  it  comes  to  stiffness  anti 
soreness  of  muscles,  tendoo^. 
etc.,  nothing  equals 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

for  restoring  normal  conditions. 
Apply  to  the  body  as  a  mild 
sponge  bath  and  put  on  light 
blanket.  Sponge  the  legs  and 
put  on  light  bandages. 

l/setf  a>iii  Endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company. 

Tuttle’s  American  Condition  Powders 

— A  specific  for  impure  blood  and  all  diseases  arising  therefrom. 

TUTTLE’S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism, 
sprains,  bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  tOO-page  book, 
“Veterinary  Experience,”  FREE. 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 

Iti'ware  of  so-called  Elixirs — none  ^’enulne  but  Tuttle's. 
Avoid  all  blisters;  tliey  offer  only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 


Used  Ten  Years 

For  Spavins, 
Ringbone, 
Splints, 
Curbs, 

and  all  forms  of 

Lameness, 

bunches  or  bony  enlargements. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  20th,  1902. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co., 

Gentlemen:— Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your 
“Treatise  on  the  Horso  and  his  Diseases.”  We  have 


used  your  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure  lor  ten  years  and 

gladly  testify  to  Its  merits. 

Yours  truly, 

JUSTUS  C.  NELSON. 


As  a  liniment  for  family  use  it  has  no  equal.  Price 
$  1 ;  6  lor  S5.  Ask  your  druggist  for  KENDALL'S 
SPAVIN  CURE;  also  "A  Treatise  on  the  Horse," 
the  hook  free,  or  address 


DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURC  FALLS,  VT. 


“  Very  valuable  around  our 

stock  barns,  in  fact,  almost  anywhere  that  a 
disinfectant  is  required,”  writes  Harry  B. 
Winters,  of  Winters  Farm,  Smithboro,  New 
York,  referring  to  CH  LORO-N  APTHO- 
LEUM  DIP.  n  yo'i  have  never  used  it  you 
cannot  realize  how  it  aids  in  keeping  the  prem¬ 
ises  clean.  It  refreshes  the  animals  and  keeps 
the  flies  away.  The  standard  preventive  and 
remedy  lor  Contagions  Abortion  Kills  all  germs, 
mange,  itch,  ticks,  scabs,  lice,  etc.,  on  live  stock 
from  chickens  to  horses.  Sprinkle  O”  dip. 
1  gal.,  $1.50;  5  gal.,  $6.75;  10  gals.,  $12.50;  freight 
paid.  The  West  Disinfecting  Co.,  Inc.,  4  E.  59th 
St.,  New  York. 


^AT|, 


TO  HEAVES 


KEWTOK’S  HeAT«,  Db" 

&nd  Indl^tUon  Cu6b 
A  Teterinary  specific  for  wind, 
throat  aod  stomach  troublM. 
Strong  rtcommend*.  $1.00  per 
ean.  Dealers.  Hail  or  Ex.  paid. 
Newton  Horse  Keaiedy  Co.^  . 
Toledo,  Ohio* 


SHOO-FLY 


TH  E 

ANIMALS' 

FRIEND 


'  Half  cent' ■  worth  saves  3  quarts  milh  and  much  flesh.  Kills 
every  fly  it  strikes;  keeps  off  the  rest.  Harmless  to  man  or  beast 
NO  LICK  in  poultry  house  or  any  placeitis  sprayed.  Ifyour 
dealer  does  not  keep  it,  send  $1.00  for  Improved  Three  Tube 
Sprayer  andi  nough  SHoo'Fly  to  protect 200  cows.  Cash  returned 
if  cows  are  not  protected. 

SHOO-FLYMFG.  CO. .1005  Fairmount  Ave.,  Phila.,P*. 


Care  TbeM  Blemlsbei 
Al*o  Blnibons,  hard  or  soft 
•nlargemenU,  Sweeny,  Kn^ 
Sprung, Flstnla  and  Poll  Evil. 

^  slight  ooet  and  certain  cares, 
big  booklete  telling  how 
to  do  it  eentfree.Wrlte  today.  | 
^  FtKaiNOBBOB.,  ChcmhU,  , 

aia  VbIob  StMkTards, Chicago, IlL  I 


Breeders’  Directory 


HOtSTff/W  CATTLE 

Good  ones,  and  all  ages.  Fine  YearUng  Bulls 
ready  for  service, 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DELIAIITRST  FAK5IS,  Mentor,  Ohio 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  be.st  breeding  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCKE8T  FARM.  Uifton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  T. 


Registered  Jersey  Buil  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  iStreet,  Pittsburg,  Pa, 


lEDlGREED  JERSEY  BULL;  Yellow-legged  White 
Leghorns  for  sale.  E.  M.  O.  HOUGH,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


run  OMLu  bull  calf.  Well  bred  from  a  good  milk¬ 
ing  strain.  OLIVER  SMITH  &  SON,  Chateaugay.  N.  Y , 


GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE 

Clover  Knoll  Herd,  Orangeville,  Pa.  M.  SAGER, 
Manager.  Bargains  in  Bulls. 


Ohio  Farm  Berkshires 

Boars  lit  for  Service.  Young  Sows  bred,  and  flue 
lot  of  Spring  Pigs. 

M.  L.  &  H.  H.  BENHAM,  Le  Roy,  0. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester, Mloh 


Impr^ed  YORKSHIRES 

The  best  large  hog.  Get  a  Boar  and  have  large  litters, 
all  white.  Price.  $8  to  *‘20  now. 

LAKE  GROVE  FAIIM,  Madison,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  BerksMires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  if  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Brolldoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Shropshire  Ram  and  Ewe  Lambs.  *5  up.  Scotch  Collie 
pups.  Stock  purebred.  Booking  orders  forC.  While 
and  Berkshire  Pigs.  W.  A.  LOTUERS.  Lack.  Pa 


PRESENT  BARGAINS  Friesian  Bull  Calves 

and  Scotch  Colli  Pups.  Apply  promptly. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  T 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificentlv 

bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wis." 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  BITCH-, 

Trained  to  drive  stock  and  watch.  No  Faults.  Two 
years  old.  *25.  F  C.  SMITH  &  SON,  Groton.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE7: 


The  choicest  bred  St.  Bernard  puppies 
the  United  States.  Sired  by  Ch. 
Keno.  F.  M.  WILLIAMS.  Box  424,  Adams,  N.  V. 
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varieties.  Any  amount  Poultry,  Eggs.  Pigeons 
and  Hares.  Guide  desc.  tiO-page  book,  10c. 

J.  A.  BBRGBY,  Box  8,  Telford,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Two  Cockerels  for  $2  if  taken  now.  900  beauties  from 
big  eggs  from  big  hens.  Also  old  hens  and  early 
pullets.  WHITE  &  RICE,  Box  A,  Yorktown,  N,  V. 


DCI  PI  AM  U  breed- 

DlLuIAIi  nAnLu  Ing  pairs-,  imported  stock; 
iiedigreed.  *3.00  singly,  or  *5.00  a  pair. 

MRS.  S.  H.  BROWN,  Madalin,  P.  O.,  New  York. 


DEATH  TO  LICE 


on  HENS  and  CHICKS, 

_ _  64-page  book  FREE. 

D,  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  B.  L 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND 
PRICES  OP  THE 

DIRIGOSILO 

Manufactured  by 

D.  B.  STEVENS  &  CO., 

AUBURN,  ME. 

AGENTS  WANTEDc 


DON’T  LAY  OFF 


a  horse  merely  because  he  has  a  sore  back,  neck  or 
shoulder.  Treat  him  according  to  directions  with 


BIGKMORE’S 


Guaranteed  to 
cure  all  Har- 
nesii.  Collar  ir 
Saddle  Galls 
while  you  work 
the  horse  or 
money  refund¬ 
ed.  Equally 
good  for 
Scratches, 
Grease  Heel, 
Cuts,  Speed 
('racks,  etc.  Best 
•  thing  known 
.for  Chapped, 

Cracked  or  Torn  Teats  on  cows.  Send  10  cents 
for  u  sample  and  satisfy  yourself.  All  dealers  sell  it. 

BICKMORE  GALL  CURE  CO.,  Box519,  Old  Town,  Me. 


Horse- 


DON’T  BE  HUMBUGGED 

by  Cream  Extractors  that  mix  water  with 
the  milk  and  do  not  extract. 


The  Superior  Cream  Extractor 

(No  Water  Mixed  with  the  Milk) 

effects  a  complete  separation  in  an  hciur 
by  a  circulation  of  cold  water  in  an  outer 
jacket,  A  trial  convinces,  and  every  can 
is  guaranteed.  Write  us  to-day  lor  our 


lUPEIliOR  FENCE  MACHINE  W., 
Grand  River  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mien. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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TREATMENT  FOR  OAROET. 

Hccently  a  complaint  has  attacked  niy 
I'ows,  in  the  udder  apparently.  For  a  short 
time  they  act  stiff  in  the  hind  quarters, 
then  follows  a  thickening^  of  milk  in  one 
teat,  somewhat  as  if  pus  were  mixed  in 
the  milk,  which  seems  of  a  slightly  pinkish 
color;  then  the  other  teats  follow,  and  in 
one  case  the  cow  has  gone  almost  dry 
from  the  first  symptom.s— an  interval  of 
about  12  days.  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  fever  or  i>ain  to  any  extent.  The  cows 
run  on  a  rather  damp  low  pasture,  and  the 
other  feed  is  i)rincipally  bran  (ship  stuff). 
The  cows  in  question  have  not  been  in  long 
and  were  in  good  order  before  the  attack, 
which  I  now  fear  may  run  through  the 
whole  dairy.  o.  i.  a. 

Slate  Ilill.  N.  Y. 

I  should  say  this  was  a  case  of  garget. 
While  1  do  not  think  there  is  any  cure- 
all  or  garget  specific  when  the  case  has 
advanced  as  evidently  this  one  has,  yet 
we  have  more  often  succeeded  with  salt¬ 
peter  than  anything  else,  giving  two 
tahicspoonfuls  dissolved  in  water  once 
a  day  for  about  three  days,  then  follow 
with  a  three-fourths-pound  dose  of  Ep¬ 
som  salts.  Twenty  drops  tincture  of 
aconite  root  given  three  or  four  times 
a  day  directly  on  the  tongue  will  aid 
in  reducing  the  fever.  Keep  the  cows 
in  a  warm  dry  place  where  there  is  no 
chance  to  take  cold.  I  have  effectually 
used  the  Schmidt  treatment;  one-half 
ounce  iodide  of  potassium  dissolved  in 
one  pint  of  hot  water  and  injected  into 
the  teats,  and  again  thought  it  was  a 
positive  damage.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
where  the  trouble  is  local  with  the  ud¬ 
der  the  treatment  will  usually  be  suffi¬ 
cient,,  but  so  often  the  whole  system  is 
affected  that  local  treatment  alone  does 
not  suffice.  Garget  frequently  comes  in 
damp  cool  w'eather  with  good  milkers. 
They  overwork  just  like  a  nervous  man, 
indigestion  is  the  sure  consequence,  and 
a  cold,  so  called,  follows.  I  think  such 
cows  should  not  be  over  stimulated  with 
milk-producing  foods.  Be  sure  they 
carry  a  good  fair  amount  of  fiesh.  The 
thin-sided  good  milker  is  easily  affect¬ 
ed  by  sudden  climatic  changes.  Her  re¬ 
serve  force  is  exceedingly  small,  because 
each  milking  pumps  the  vitality  out  of 
the  udder.  Perhaps  I  should  advise  you 
at  once  to  get  a  veterinary.  If  this  sim¬ 
ple  treatment  is  not  effectual  certainly 
do  so.  I  think  every  farmer  should  keep 
a  few  simple  remedies  on  hand;  Epsom 
salts,  saltpeter,  raw  linseed  oil,  lauda¬ 
num,  tincture  of  aconite,  one-half 
ounce  packages  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
caibolated  vaseline,  as  well  as  plain 
vaseline,  which  is  a  good  remedy  for 
caked  udder  and  small  sores,  wonder¬ 
fully  penetrating  and  the  base  of  all  the 
soft  ointments.  On  surface  sores  the 
air  is  kept  away  by  its  use,  which  is  in 
part  its  value.  Anyone  troubled  with 
chronic  catarrh  will  find  not  a  cure, 
nothing  will  cure,  in  moist  climates,  but 
a  ready  relief  which  in  my  own  case 
amounts  to  nearly  a  cure.  I  might  add. 
milk  out  the  udder  very  frequently  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  It  will  help  much  in  check¬ 
ing  the  absorption  of  this  poisonous  se¬ 
cretion.  I  think,  however,  that  we 
should  as  non-professional  men  give 
such  advice,  especially  where  the  case 
is  not  in  sight,  with  a  good  deal  of  cau¬ 
tion.  H.  E.  c. 


SUCCESS  WITH  BROOD  MARES. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  July  18  there  is 
an  article  about  raising  colts.  We  have 
had  a  little  experience  on  this  farm  in 
that  line,  but  can  report  better  success 
than  Mr.  Morse  seems  to  have  had.  We 
have  two  mares  which  have  been  bred 
three  or  four  times  each.  One  is  a 
strong,  steady-going  horse  used  prin¬ 
cipally  for  a  general  driving  horse,  but 
often  put  to  farm  work  during  the  busy 
season  on  the  farm.  Three  days  after 
her  second  colt  was  born  she  was  taken 
out  to  cultivate,  and  was  used  moderate¬ 
ly  from  that  time  on,  allowing  the  coll 
to  get  Its  milk  every  three  hours.  She 
is  driven  usually  to  within  about  two 
weeks  of  the  time  her  colts  are  born, 
and  is  never  thin.  The  other  mare  is 


simply  a  gentleman’s  driving  horse.  She 
is  high  spirited  and  very  swift,  being 
partly  “Wilkes,”  and  is  used  scarcely 
any  on  the  farm.  She  is  rather  poor 
after  her  colts  are  born,  but  she  is 
driven  within  a  month  before  they  are 
born,  and  I  should  say  within  two  weeks 
aftei'  they  are  born.  Comparing  our  ex¬ 
perience  with  that  of  Mr.  Morse  I  should 
say  there  is  much  difference  in  mares. 
If  they  all  did  as  well  as  ours  I  think 
farmers  might  easily  raise  their  own 
horses.  I  think  I  could  give  a  number 
of  instances  in  this  section  where  farm¬ 
ers  have  had  just  as  good  success  as  we 
have.  E.  T.  D. 

l^ancaster.  Mass. 

MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

The  pictures.  Figs.  215  and  216,  show 
our  plan  of '  connecting  the  brooder 
houses  with  the  wire  runs.  Fig.  215  shows 
shows  the  connecting  box  between  the 
house  and  the  wire-covered  run  in  place. 
Fig.  216  shows  the  box  lifted  out,  and 
set  upon  the  top  of  the  runs,  so  as  to 


CONNECTING  BOX  IN  PLACE.  Fir,.  21.=i. 


End  Your 
Butter  Troubles 

with  a  National  Hand  Separator 

and  make  more  and  better  butter  from 
same  quantity  of  milk.  The 
National  will  do  it  easier, 
quicker  and  pay  its  cost  in 
a  very  short  time.  We  don’t 
ask  you  to  take  our  word— 
we  send  the  machine  for 

10  Days’  Free  Trial 

and  let  It  prove  its  worth 
right  in  your  own  dairy. 
you  take  no  rUk-v/e  assume 
it  all.  If  it  does  not  meet 
your  expectations,  send  it 
, back— we  pay  the  coats. 
'  Our  catalogue  tells  more 
—write  for  It,  it’a  free. 

National  Dairy  Machine  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J, 


TUBULAR 
CREAM 
SEPAMTORI 


Buckets, 

Buckets, 

A  Multitude 
Buckets. 

Buckets  full 
of  radish  grat¬ 
ers,  buckets  full  of  discs, 
buckets  full  of  vanes, 
buckets  full  of  blades,  buck¬ 
ets  full  of  contraptions.  All 
separators  have  these  “buck¬ 
et  bowls”  except  just  one, the 
Tubular;  a  distinct  type,  an 
improved  separator  entirely 
different  from  all  others. 

Simple,  convenient,  safe, 
durable  and  efficient.  Skims  closer  and  re¬ 
quires  less  power  to  run  than  nny  other 
separator.  Free  catalogue  No.  153- 
THE  SHARPIES  CO.,  P.  M.  SHARPIES, 

Chicago,  Illinois.  Wist  Chostir,  Pa. 


DAIRY  DOLLARS 


We  claim  that  tha 

EMPIRE 

Running  Cream  Separaior 

will  make  you  more  money  than  any  other  I 
aeparator  can  or  will,  because  the  Empire^ 
turns  more  easily,  is  more  easily 
cleaned  and  kept  clean  and  has  I 
fewer  parts  to  get  out  of  order. 

Send  for  our  book,  "A  Dairy¬ 
man’s  Dollars;”  investigate  all 
claims  and  decide  for  yourself. 

^Empire  Cream  SeparatorCo.  | 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Western  Office,  Fisher  BWff., 

Chicago. 


THE  CHAIN-HANGING 

Cattle  Stanchion 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  G  ives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  1 1  lustrated 
Circular  and  Price  free  on  application.  Manufactured 
by  O.  H.  KOBERTSON,  Forestville,  Cotwi. 


PRESCOTT’S 


WTNGING 
wrvEt. 
TANCHIOM 
KEEPS  COWS  CLEAN 

Swings  forward  while  get 
ting  up  or  lying  down.  Locks 
back  while  standing.  Full 
articularsfree.  PRBS(X)TT. 
Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Maa*. 


Wilder’s  Stanchion 

—being  an  Improvement 
over  Smith's.  Lightest, 
strongest,  quickest,  safest 
Stanchion  made.  Has  steel 
latch  and  automatic  lock. 
Becomes  stationary  when 
open.  Animal  cannot  turn 
It  in  backing  out.  Made  of 
best  seasoned  hard  wood. 
Pins  for  fasteningwith  every 
Stanchion.  Send  for  testi- 
moniais.  J.  K.  WILDER  & 
SONS.  Box  '20,  Monroe,  Mich. 


DeIaAImL 

CREJUfSEPARATORS 

For  twenty  years  the  World’s  Standard 

Sent/  for  free  catalogue. 

Ine  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  74  Cortlandt  St.,  N.Y, 


THE  LUCKY  “4-LEAF  CLOVER” 

Plymouth  Cream  Extract¬ 
or  is  the  CREAM  of  them  all. 
Inner  can  quickly  remova¬ 
ble;  water  all  around  and 
under  milk;  has  far  greater 
cooling  surfa(^e  than  any 
ot  her.  No  water  re(iuired  '5 
months  in  year.  Special  air 
cliamber  with  ventilator. 
New  and  original  faucet, 
inipo.ssible  l.o  leak  or  sour. 
Kxprextt  c h ti  rgex  itrepaid. 
Catalogue  free. 

Plymouth  Cream  Separator  Company,  Plymouth,  Ohio. 


give  the  chicks  free  range.  There  is  a 
right  and  a  wrong  way  to  do  even  so 
simple  a  thing  as  to  let  a  lot  of  chicks 
out  of  a  run  in  which  they  have  been 
confined.  If  an  opening  is  made  at  al¬ 
most  any  other  place  in  the  runs  for 
them  to  pass  out  they  are  apt  to  fail  to 
find  it  when  they  want  to  return  to  the 


BOX  LIFTED  FORTFREE  R.ANGE.  Flo.  216.u 

brooder.  They  come  back  to  the  point 
nearest  their  usual  entrance,  and  fail¬ 
ing  to  find  an  opening  there  they  hud-  ' 
die  down  in  some  outside  corner.  By 
lifting  out  the  box  which  ,  forms  the 
connecting  link  between  the  house  and 
the  run  they  pass  in  and  out  as  usual. 

O.  W.  MAPES. 

A  RETAIL  MILK  DEALER  TALKS. 

Have  read  Friend  Mapes’s  article  on 
milk  situation.  I  think  it  O.  K.  as  far 
as  I  know,  but  as  a  retailer  in  New 
York  City  with  a  first-class  milk  trade 
would  like  to  know  how  they  intend  to 
get  control  of  the  retail  trade  in  New 
York  City,  I  know  some  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  attached  to  it  and  would  like  to  be 
enlightened  on  that  part.  I  have  a  pros¬ 
pectus  from  the  People’s  Pure  Milk  Co. 
offering  to  take  my  business,  which  has 
been  built  up  by  hard  work,  never  less 
than  15  hours  a  day,  and  about  six 
months  In  the  year  as  long  as  18  hours 
a  day,  with  plenty  of  self-denial,  but  am 

very  happy  to  say  It  Is  now  paying  well, 
in  exchange  for  stock  In  company,  also 
promising  to  hire  me  as  manager  as 
long  as  It  suited  them.  Now  what  I 
want  to  get  at  is  where  do  I  come  in, 
and  where  Is  all  the  hard  cash  behind 
these  people?  I  trust  our  hard-working 
dairymen  will  go  slow.  retailer. 


THE  U.  S.  EXCELS  ON 
ANY  TEMPERATURE 

Our  “  would-be  competitors”  the  DeLaval  Separator 
Co.,  finding  themselves  badly  beaten  in  the  six  weeks’ 
tests  of  six  different  makes  of  Separators  at  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College,  as  shown  by  the  official  Bulletin 
No.  123  issued  May  26,  1903,  in  their  efforts  to  break  the 
force  of  so  disastrous  a  defeat,  have  compiled  a  Bulletin  of 
their  own  “  getting  up  ”  purporting  to  be  signed  by  several 
students,  in  which  they  try  to  make  it  appear  “that  the 
DeLaval  was  not  terribly  beaten,  as  the  Official  Bulletin 
shows  it  was,  as  follows  : 


Average  test  of  skimmilk  of  DeLaval  Separator  .048 
"  “  “  U.  S,  “ 

U.  S.  excels  DeLaval  .016 

Showing  that  the  DeLaval  Separator  left  45  per  cent,  more 
butter  fat  in  the  skimmed  milk  than  the  United  States. 

Again  in  this  “gotten  up”  Bulletin,  our  “would-be 
competitors”  state  that  the  U.  S.  Separator  “  choked  up” 
on  39  lbs.  of  milk  at  70  degrees  of  temperature  and  that  the 
DeLaval  ran  80  lbs.  Every  dairyman  using  a  U.  S. 
Separator  knows  that  the  U."S.  will  not  “choke  up”  on 
80  lbs.  of  good  milk  at  70  degrees,  and  that  such  statements 
are  made  in  an  attempt  to  break  the  rapidly  gaining  popu¬ 
larity  of  the 

U.  S.  SEPARATOR 

We  make  the  following  proposition  to  any  dairyman 
wishing  to  buy  a  separator,  viz.:  We  will  put  a  U.  S. 
Separator  into  his  dairy  and  agree  that  it  will  not  “  choke 
up”  on  80  lbs.  or  twice  80  lbs.  of  milk  in  good  condition  at 
70  degrees,  provided  he  will  pay  for  the  separator  if  it 
does  not  “  choke  up.” 

The  best  authorities  do  not  advocate  separating  at  70 
degrees,  but  if  Dairymen  prefer  to,  the  U.  S.  will  do  it 
when  properly  adjusted. 

The  U.  S.  Separator  skims  cleaner  than  any  other 
separator  on  the  market  at  any  temperature  from  70  degrees 
to  156  degrees  at  proper  adjustment.  The  Official  Bulletin 
No.  123  of  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  dated  May  26,  1903, 
states  that 

TAe  U.  S.  Excelled  AH  Others  in  Tests  ot  Skimmed  MHk 
and  in  Minimum  Total  Loss. 


THE  U.  S.  SEPARATOR  HOLDS  WORLD’S  RECORD 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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HUMOROUS 


“A  pain  I  have  from  eating  Jam,” 

Said  philosophic  Mary  Jane; 

"But,  oh,  how  glad,  how  glad  I  am 
My  bed  has  got  a  counterpane  ” 

—Harvard  Lampoon. 

“I  suppose:,”  said  the  city  girl,  “that 
you  have  no  acolytes  in  your  church.” 
“No!  we  haven’t,”  admitted  the  village 
cousin,  “but  we  are  going  to  put  in  elec¬ 
tric  lights  next  Fall.”— Chicago  Daily 
News. 

Jkss:  “I  thought  that  you  hated  Jack, 
and  yet  you  accepted  him.”  Bess:  “1 
did  hate  him;  but  he  proposed  under  an 
umbrella,  and  said  if  1  refused  he  would 
let  the  rain  drip  on  my  new  hat.” — 
Comic  Cuts. 

“Did  1  understand  you  to  say  your 
wife  said  the  conversation  was  brilliant 
and  sparkling?”  “Those  are  her  exact 
words.”  “What  was  she  doing  at  the 
time?”  “Oh.  she  was  furnishing  the 
conversation.” — Tit-Bits. 

Naosuy:  “How  do  you  suppose  that 
landlady  of  ours  can  have  the  face  to 
advertise  ‘fine  hoard?’”  Wagsby:  “I 
don’t  know,  unless  it  is  because  she 
serves  sawdust  for  breakfast  food.” — 
Baltimore  American. 

Sue::  “The  milliner  told  me  that  sne 
had  been  down  to  the  dentist’s  to  have 
a  nerve  killed.”  He:  “Well,  from  the 
prices  she  asks  for  hats,  1  should  say 
the  dentist  must  have  killed  the  wrong 
one.” — Yonkers  Statesman. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AlWHOIiESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For Hoiues,  Bams,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 

Sroflts.  In  use  5  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
raoie.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samoles. 
0.  W.  INQERSOLL,  »*o  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


For  30  days  to  the  readers  of  The 


.  HOrS  YOUR  BROOD  SOWS  THIS  YEAR? 

Hamburg,  Iowa,  Jan.  23,  1903. 
International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dear  Sirs  : — The  "International  Stock  Food"  which  I  have  been 
using  for  two  years  has  proven  entirely  satisfacbory.  I  fed  it  to 
my  brood  sows  before  and  after  farrowing  and  it  gave  excellent 
results.  I  gave  it  a  good  test  on  some  shoats  last  fall.  Three  of 
the  smallest  were  placed  by  themselves  and  fed  two  measures  of 
"International  Stock  Food”  three  times  every  day.  The  other  lot 
was  fed  "International  Stock  Food”  three  times  per  week  and  all 
had  same  feed  and  water.  At  end  of  60  days  the  three  weighed 
20  pounds  apiece  more  than  the  others.  Respectfully, 

W.  J.  WOODDAND,  Breeder  Duroc-Jersey  Hogs. 

[  Hstb  ThotuBBdi  of  Slmtlar  TMtlmonUU  bbA  Will  Pay  Tub  $1000  Cosh  lo  ProTO  ThalThoy 

▲re  Hei  GeaBtae  aad  rBBeItelle<l.*=^| 

(We  own  ^^InternBUoBBl  Stoek  Food  Faraiy’*  whichii  located  12  nilfcs  froin  Minneapolis  and  contains  650  acres.  We  feed  **IaterDatioBaI  Btoek  Food**  every  day  to  all  our  I 
EWorld  Champion  Stallions,  Dan  Patch  1:59  Vs  Dirbctum  2:05^;  to  our  Young  Stallions,  Brood  Mares,  Colts,  Work  Horses,  Cattle  and  Boos.  “INTERKATIONAL  STOCK  < 
cKOOD**  FEEDS  for  ONE  CENT°°g$  U  Prepared  from  Roots,  Herbs,  Seeds  and  Barks  and  Won  the  Highest  Modal  at  Paris  Exposition  in  1900  as  a  High-Class  vegetable,  J 
Sinedicinal  preparation  to  be  fed  to  stock  in  small  amounts  as  an  addition  to  tho  regular  feed.  It  is  a  Great  Aid  in  Growing  or  Fattening  stock  because  it  increases  the  < 
i/appetite  and  Aids  Digestion  and  Assimilation  so  that  eachanimal  obtains  more  nutrition  from  the  grain  eaten.  We  positively  guarantee  that  its  use  will  make  you  extra  money  < 
Aover  the  usual  Plan  of  Growing  and  Fattening  stock.  **lBternatlonal  Slock  Food”  can  be  fed  in  safety  to  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats,  Hogs,  Colts,  Calves,  Lambs  or  Pigs.  It  is  ^ 
ISAbsolutely  Harmless  oven  If  taken  into  the  Human  system.  You  insist  on  eating  medicinal  ingredients  with  your  Own  food  at  every  meal.  Salt  is  a  stomach  tonic  and  worm  « 
?mediclne,  Pepper  is  a  powerful  stimulating  tonic,  Mustard  Isa  remedy  for  dyspepsia,  Vinegar  is  a  diuretic.  You  eat  these  medicinal  ingredients  almost  with  every  mouthful  of  your  < 
Afood,  and  itis  proven  that  these  Medicines  promote  health  and  strength  for  people  and  improve  their  digestion,  ^international  Stoek  Food**  contains  pure  vegetable  medicinal^ 
iSingredients  that  are  just  as  safe  and  as  necessary  an  addition  to  the  regular  feed  of  your  stoek  if  you  desire  to  keep  them  in  the  best  possible  condition,  ‘iaternational  Stoek  Food”  ^ 
endorsed  by  Every  High-Class  Farm  Paper.  It  purifies  the  blood,  stimulates  and  permanently  strengthens  the  entire  system  so  that  disease  is  prevented  or  cured,  ^international  < 
vStoek  Food’*  is  sold  on  a  “Spot  Cash  Gaaraatae”  by  Fifty  Thousand  Dealers  thronghont  tho  World.  ^“Your  Money  will  bo  Promptly  Refunded  in  Any  case  of  failure,  j 
>It  will  make  your  Calves  or  Pigs  grow  Amazingly  and  has  the  largest  sale  in  the  World  for  keeping  them  healthy.  J^^^Boware  of  tho  many  Cheap  and  Inferior  J 
(Imitations.  IVo  Chomist  can  separata  all  the  DlForent  powdered  Roots,  Herbs,  Barks  and  Seeds  that  wo  use.  Any  One  claiming  to  do  so  Mast  bo  an  Ignoramns  or  a  Falsifier.  < 

.  ■  ■  . .  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  x>:oc>>.:oc^c<<x>o<x>c-s-c>aoc-coco<x>o<x;oo<x>c>o<xxx>o<^^ 

ABOUT  THIS  BOOK. 

International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Odessa,  Mo. 

Dear  Sirs: — Your  “International  Stock  Book**  duly  received, 
and  it  is  the  best  thin^  of  its  class  that  I  have  ever  seen.  There  is 
a  volume  of  useful  articles  in  it  from  start  to  finish. 

Respectfully,  GEO.  W.  NULL. 


WMAT  PEOPLE  SAY 

INTBRNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO., 

Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Dear  Sirs: — I  received  your  “International  Stock  Book"  and 
was  more  than  pleased  with  it.  It  is  worth  more  than  $10.QP  ( 
me.  Very  truly  sronrs,  RICHARD  J.  MORRISSEY. 


IT  CONTAINS  183  LARGE  ENGRAVINGS  OP  HORSES,  CATTLE,  SHEEP,  POULTRY,  ETC. 

Tfc.  CoT.r  ot  thii  Book  ii  «  B«.ntifal  Live  Stock  Pictnr.  WPilmled  !•  Six  BrlllUnt  Colon.  Site  of  th.  book  if  Sk  by  9)4  inch...  It  «o«t  to  hove  our  Artiita  ond  EngroT.M 

Bake  tboie  Engraringi.  It  deaerlbei  common  Dlseuei,  and  tell,  how  to  treat  them.  It  aleo  clvei  DeicHptloo,  Hlitory  and  IIlnitratioDS  of  the  Different  Breed,  ot  Bone.,  Cattle, 
Sheep,  Goats,  Hog.  and  Poultry.  It  contains  Lit.  Engravings  of  many  very  n.tod  Animals,  and  also  testimonials.  The  Editor  Of  This  Paper  Will  Tell  Too  That  Ton  Ooght  To  Hav, 
This  Stock  Book  Id  Tour  Library  Eor  Referoneo.  ^-It  Contain*  a  Finely  IllustraUd  Taterlnary  Department  That  Will  Save  Ton  Hundreds  of  Dollars. 

WE  WILL  MAIL  IT  TO  YOU  ABSOLUTELY  FREE.  fl^-Postaoe  Prepaid. 

We  WUl  Pay  Yon  SIO.OO  Cash  if  book  Is  not  as  described.  Writ#  u  at  enee,  utter  ar  ptwtal  card,  and  AI8WEB  THESE  2  QDB8TI0EI: 

1st.— Name  This  Paper.  2d.— How  Mach  Stock  Have  Yoaf 


Wa  Employ  Over  SOO  People  and  have 
Bnadieds  of  Thousands  of  Testimoaial*. 
Refer  to  Any  Bank  in  Minneapolis^ 


oar  i 

INTERNATIOlfAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Hinn.,U.S.  A.  | 

B 


LargABt  Stock  Food  Factory  in  the  Wofld. 

Capital  Paid  in,  $1,000,000. 

600,000  Fectof  Space  In  Our  New  Factory. 


CLIMAX  ENSILAGE  and  FODDER  GUnERS 

CI.IMAX  Cutters  are  the  latest  development  in  Ensilag' 
Machinery.  They  cut  and  deliver  the  silage  at  one 
operation.  They  require  less  power  to  operate  than 
any  other.  They  are  strong.  They  are  simple  in  con¬ 
struction  and  have  few  wearing  parts.  Repairs  bill  is 
light.  Absolutely  guaranteed.  Cutting  device  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  best.  You  will  save  time,  trouble,  and  worry 
by  getting  the  CLIMAX.  Write  for  our  catalogue — it’s 
free.  . 

“The  Complete  Machine.” 

WARSAW-WILKINSON  CO., 

WARSAW.  N.  Y. 


HORSE  POWERS, 

THRASHERS  Wood 
and  CLEANERS  Saws 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  p||TTCRC 
Tread,Pat. Orovernor, Feed  and  Ensilage  uUI  Itfiu 

ELLISKEYSTONEAGR’LWORKS.Pottstown.Pa 


Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  Very  Fine  Bight-day 

MANTEL  CLOCK 

or  China  Tea  Sot,  or  Toilet  Set,  or  Parlor  Lamp, 
or  Watch,  and  many  other  articles  toonumerous 
to  mention,  with  an  order  of  20  lbs.  of  our  New 
Crop,  60c.  Tea,  any  kind, or  20  lbs.  Making 
I’owder,  46c.  a  lb.,  or  an  assorted  order  Teas 
and  B.  P.  This  advertisement  MUST  accom¬ 
pany  order. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  0.  Box  280.  81  &  o8  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 

i^^H^KBBBBBB^HBBBi 


Vi. 


DIo  You 
Don*t, 
Young  Man! 


No  more  guessing  for  g-  ^/. 
me.  I  put  in  a  new  , 

Osgood  Steel  Trussed 
Lever  Stock  Scale  thi.s 
spring,  and  now  I  sell  my  cattle  at  my 
weiglit  at  tlie  farm.  They  treated  me 
right.  Their  catalogue  and  circulars 
are  absolutely  free.  Belter  write. 


0SG001>  SCALE  CO., 

lOS  Ceiitrnl  St.,  grr— 

BinKhunituii,  N.  Y .  IhH 

(EstabUshed  ' - 


•iPlNQHAMT 


Potato 

Growors 


If  you  need  a  potato 
digger  or  are  thinking  of 
buying  a  digger  of  any 
kind,  let  ns  have  your 
name  and  address. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  Su  SONS. 
Box  805,  York,  Pa. 


“fillin”  Ensilage  Cutters 

U II I U  vou  bu V  Satisf acti 


hen  Yoa 

Buy  V 1 1 1 V  you  buy  Satisfaction. 

Our  absolute  guarantee  ^oes  with  this,  our  New  ‘‘Ohio** 
Self  Feed  Ensilage  Cutter  and  New  Metal  Bucket  Swivel 
Carrier.  It  is  made  to  be  the  best  thing  of  its  kind  procur¬ 
able.  Self-feed  increases  capacity  33^^%  and  saves  755S 
labor  feeding. 

Means 

Greatest  Capacity, 
Least  Power  Required. 

The  man  who  owns  one  says  so.  All  sizes,  ii  to 
'24  in.  Profit  by  the  experience  of  others  and  get  the  best. 
Shredder  blades  to  fit  all  sizes.  1903  “Ohio”  Blowers 
are  powerful  machines.  Write  today.  Latest  illustrated 
catalog  free.  Modern  Silage  methods  10  cents.  Established  18^ 

THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO.,  SALEM,  OHIO. 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  costless  money  than  our  Rider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  but  if  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  in  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  which  is  proof 
that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 


35  Warren  St..  New  Yokk. 
239  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 


Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


692  Craig  St.,  Montreal.  P.  Q. 
Teniente-Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 
22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N .  S.  W. 


40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

40  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia 


EMPIRE  DRILLS 


ACCURATELY  MEASURE 

ALL  KINDS  OF  GRAIN 

WITHOUT  CHANGE. 

.  That  is,  if  you  set  the  Empire 
I  Eeed  to  sow  any  amount  from  24 
to  128  quarts  per  acre,  it  will  sow 
exactly  that  amount  of  wheat, 
oats  or  any  other  small  grain 
•  without  further  change.  A  good 
_  stand  of  grain  is  assured, when  you 
BOW  with  an  Empire  Drill. 

•p.-  Empire  Grain  Drills  do  not  bunch, 
skip  or  choke.  Made  in  all  styles  and  sizes. 

Write  for  Freo  OlVISION 

„  IS'"”  ‘^""'■s‘'p'‘rhi,tl.ld.Ohl». 

29  Monroe  Sfreel,  ’ 


BLIZZARD 


Feed  and  Ensilage 

Gutter 

Does  everything,  cuts 
hay,  straw,  ensilage, 
shreds  fodder  and  tills 
ttie  silo  to  any  heig-ht; 
all  doneby  one  machine. 
Sold  on  full  guarantee. 
Write  for  catalogue. 
Joseph  Dick 
Agricultural  Work*. 
Box  69,  Canton,  Ohio, 
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SI  PER  YEAR. 


NEW  YORK  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  PROF.  U.  H.  BAILEY. 

Noble  Plans  for  Educating  the  Farmer. 

During  the  past  year  the  New  York  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  has  been  reorganized.  After  long  and  faithful  ser¬ 
vice  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts  retired  as  head  of  the  College, 
and  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  took  his  place  as  director,  which 
is  equivalent  to  the  presidency  of  this  College  of  Cornell 
University.  The  effort  which  was  made  to  induce  the 
last  New  York  Legislature  to  house  the  College  as  it  de¬ 
serves  created  a  new  interest  in  agricultural  education, 
and  there  are  thousands  who  will  be  glad  to  learn  what 
the  new  director  hopes  and  plans  for  the  future.  Antici¬ 
pating  this  desire,  I  have  asked  Prof.  Bailey  a  few  lead¬ 
ing  questions,  and  they,  with  his  answers,  are  printed 
below.  They  are  worthy  a  careful  study,  not  only  by 
New  York  farmers,  but  by  everyone  who  believes  in  the 
future  of  American  agriculture.  h.  w.  c. 

What  do  you  mean  by  the  "reorganization^’  of  the 
College  f 

We  mean  that  it  is  growing,  expanding.  All  the  ac¬ 
customed  lines  of  work  are  to  he  carried  for¬ 
ward,  and  new  lines  are  to  be  added.  An  educa¬ 
tional  institution  must  grow  and  enter  new 
fields,  as  a  business  organization  must.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  old  professorship  of  agriculture  is 
being  divided  into  its  several  parts  in  many 
colleges.  It  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  have  a 
single  professorship  covering  all  agriculture, 
any  more  than  a  single  professorship  of  medi¬ 
cine  for  a  medical  college,  or  a  single  professor¬ 
ship  of  language  for  a  classical  college.  Long 
ago  the  colleges  separated  out  a  professorship 
of  horticulture.  The  work  heretofore  so  well 
done  by  Professor  Roberts  at  Cornell  is  to  be 
divided  among  several  men.  The  directorship 
falls  to  one  man;  the  field  crops  and  farm  man¬ 
agement  (now  known  as  agronomy)',  falls  to  an¬ 
other;  the  animal  husbandry  falls  to  another; 
the  dairy  industry  falls  to  another.  There  will 
also  be  a  new  professorship  of  soil  investiga¬ 
tion,  to  consider  all  the  advanced  questions  of 
soil,  physics,  soil  surveys,  etc.,  subjects  that  are 
now  considered  to  be  coordinate  with  soil  chem¬ 
istry  itself.  The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  taking  great  interest  in  the  re¬ 
organization  of  this  College,  and,  among  other 
things,  it  is  sending  one  of  its  best  men  to  start 
the  work  in  soil  investigation.  There  will  be  a 
course  devoted  to  the  farm  home,  comprising 
such  subjects  as  farm  architecture,  sanitation, 
adornment  of  the  premises,  woman’s  work,  and 
domestic  science,  the  home  life  and  literature, 
and  other  questions  that  stand  for  a  general  up¬ 
lift  in  all  the  ideals  of  living  for  the  country. 

There  is  also  to  be  a  special  course  in  landscape 
gardening.  This  will  also  extend  the  infiuence 
of  the  College  into  the  lines  of  civic  improve¬ 
ment,  which  is  now  coming  to  be  such  an  im¬ 
portant  subject.  It  is  expected  that  the  very  large 
poultry  interests  of  the  State  will  receive  special  addi¬ 
tional  attention.  About  a  dozen  new  teachers  and  in¬ 
vestigators  are  now  being  added  to  the  corps  of  pro¬ 
fessors  and  instructors  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
The  University  has  also  purchased  three  farms,  lying 
contiguous  to  the  old  University  farm,  to  provide  for 
the  growth  of  the  College.  Every  one  connected  with 
the  institution,  including  the  Board  of  Trustees  and 
the  President,  is  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  all  this 
agricultural  work,  and  wants  to  push  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  farmer. 

What  do  you  mean  by  "College”  and  "University?” 

Cornell  University  comprises  several  coordinate 
colleges,  and  the  Graduate  Department.  These  col¬ 
leges  are  Arts  and  Sciences,  Law,  State  Veterinary 
Ckillege,  Medicine,  Mechanical  Engineering,  and 
others.  One  of  them  is  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
with  its  special  corps  of  more  than  80  officers.  The 


past  year  there  were  about  250  students  in  the  Col¬ 
lege,  and  many  thousands  in  the  State  connected 
with  its  correspondence  courses. 

Mow  is  the  College  supported? 

Tuition  is  free  in  the  College.  So  far  as  public  funds 
are  concerned,  the  support  of  the  University  is  as 
follows:  The  interest  on  certain  proceeds  of  the  Land 
Grant  of  1862  for  maintenance  of  a  college  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  mechanic  arts  In  each  State.  The  State  of 
New  York  holds  in  trust  certain  funds  and  pays 
interest  annually  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent.  This 
interest  is  appropriated  by  each  Legislature.  It 
amounts  to  about  $34,000;  but  the  University  expends 
more  than  this  sum  on  the  maintenance  of  instruc¬ 
tion  given  to  students  in  agriculture,  not  count¬ 
ing  expenditures  that  are  required  for  support  of 
the  mechanic  arts  and  other  subjects  contemplated 
by  the  Land  Grant  Act.  The  University  also  re¬ 
ceives  $25,000  annually  from  the  United  States  Treas¬ 
ury,  under  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  1890,  sup¬ 


plementing  the  original  Land  Grant  Fund.  The  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  receives  as  much  of  this  fund  as 
the  College  of  Mechanical  Engineering  does.  The 
Experiment  Station,  which  is  a  department  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  receives  its  support  wholly 
from  the  United  States  Government.  The  College  re¬ 
ceives  no  money  from  the  State  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  its  regular  stated  teaching  and  experi¬ 
mental  work.  For  several  years,  however,  the  State 
has  made  a  liberal  appropriation  for  the  extension 
of  work  in  agriculture  throughout  the  State,  and  the 
College  of  Agriculture  is  made  the  agent,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  for 
prosecuting  this  work.  This  added  a  new  line  of  work. 

What  is  the  "ewtension  work”? 

It  is  very  large,  and  several  special  reports  have 
been  devoted  to  it.  A  special  circular  explaining  it 
will  be  Issued  September  1.  A  college  of  agriculture 
can  no  longer  confine  itself  to  the  teaching  of  mere 


technical  agriculture.  It  must  stand  also  for  the 
rural  school,  the  farm  home,  and  every  enterprise 
that  makes  farm  life  attractive  and  profitable.  Col¬ 
leges  and  universities  have  necessarily  stood  mostly 
for  the  city  person,  or  for  those  persons  In  the  coun¬ 
try  who  would  gravitate  towards  the  city.  The  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  stands  for  the  country  and  the 
persons  who  would  live  In  the  country.  Its  motto 
is,  “the  open  country  for  the  country’s  sake.’’  There¬ 
fore,  an  extension  work  is  really  necessary  to  a 
modern  agricultural  education  enterprise.  We  must 
reach  more  people  and  a  greater  variety  of  interests 
than  can  be  touched  by  teaching  only  those  who  come 
to  the  college.  The  schools  must  be  led  to  see  that  it 
is  vitally  important  that  the  children’s  minds  be 
directed  towards  the  farm  and  the  country  rather 
than  towards  the  city.  We  have  been  teaching  the 
things  that  lead  away  from  the  farm.  The  college 
does  not  lead  the  boy  away  from  the  farm;  he  is 
usually  led  away,  if  at  all,  by  many  influences  before 
he  ever  goes  to  college. 

The  extension  work  falls  under  these  general 
heads: 

1.  The  nature-study  work,  to  put  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  schools  into  closer  sympathy  and 
touch  with  farming  and  country  life.  This  com¬ 
prises  the  Junior  Naturalist  Clubs,  the  Junior 
Gardeners,  the  Teachers’  Home-Study  Course, 
and  other  enterprises. 

2.  The  reading-courses,  of  two  parts— the 
farmers’  reading-course,  the  farmers’  wives’ 
reading-course. 

3.  Experimenting  and  lecturing  and  teaching 
throughout  the  State.  Many  hundred  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  made  and  are  making  on  many 
subjects  connected  with  soil  fertility,  tillage, 
spraying,  crop-growing,  stock  and  dairy  prob¬ 
lems,  poultry  raising,  fruit  growing,  etc. 

4.  The  short  Winter-courses  of  11  weeks  at 
Ithaca,  comprising  a  general  agricultural  course 
and  a  dairy  course. 

What  new  limes  of  work  will  the  College  take  up? 
Many.  They  cannot  all  be  outlined  to  you 
now.  But  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  it  will 
be  the  endeavor  of  the  College  to  reach  every 
agricultural  and  country  life  interest  in  the 
State.  For  instance,  the  whole  question  of  milk 
sanitation  and  milk  distribution  will  be  given 
much  attention.  The  farmer  is  Interested  not 
only  in  producing  milk,  but  In  selling  it.  Con¬ 
sumers  must  be  taught  that  there  is  quality  in 
milk,  as  there  is  in  cheese  or  bread.  Clean  milk, 
healthful  milk,  nutritious  milk,  must  be  the 
endeavor  everywhere.  We  must  know  how  best 
to  produce  sanitary  milk;  how  to  bottle  it, 
handle  it,  and  transport  it;  whether  it  may 
carry  germs  of  disease,  and  20  other  Important 
questions. 

Every  farm  and  every  crop  has  its  problems.  The 
modern  agricultural  college  and  experiment  station 
stand  ready  to  attack  these  problems.  But  there 
is  one  great  class  of  problems  that  Is  in  need  of 
special  attention  in  New  York  State.  These  ques¬ 
tions  may  be  called,  collectively,  the  problem  of  the 
hill  lands.  The  hill  farms  are  usually  the  least  pro¬ 
ductive  farms.  They  must  be  regenerated.  How 
this  can  be  done  can  be  learned  only  by  long  "study 
and  experiment.  But  there  are  several  lines  of  attack 
that  promise  well.  One  is  to  renew  and  improve  the 
permanent  pastures;  and  this  question  will  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  special  inquiry  by  ProfessoK  Hunt  and 
others.  Another  Is  to  endeavor  to  revive  the  sheep 
industry. 

Another  is  to  determine  whether  it  Is  pos¬ 
sible  to  recuperate  the  beef  industry  in  the  East. 
Still  another  is  to  devise  some  cheap,and  practicable 
means  of  growing  apples  for  export,  on  these  hills. 
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Various  other  ways  might  be  suggested,  as  ihe  grow¬ 
ing  of  wood,  hay.  Alfalfa,  and  the  like. 

We  shall  also  take  up  the  whole  question  of  coun¬ 
try  roads,  giving  instruction  by  experts  and  actually 
making  pieces  of  experimental  road.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  to  cooperate  in 
this  work. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  these  sub¬ 
jects  afford  a  means  of  reaching  the  people  them¬ 
selves,  as  well  as  of  solving  agricultural  problems. 
It  was  the  old  idea  that  there  are  certain  set  subjects 
that  must  be  employed  when  we  educate  a  man.  We 
now  believe  that  any  subject  in  which  a  man  is  in¬ 
terested  is  capable  of  being  put  in  pedagogic  form, 
and  to  be  made  the  means  of  educating  him.  A  per¬ 
son  should  be  educated  in  terms  of  hiis  daily  life, — 
in  plants,  soils,  crops,  stock,  If  he  is  a  farmer. 
Where  there  is  one  person  who  is  interested  in  clas¬ 
sics,  there  are  a  thousand  persons  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  potatoes,  and  cattle,  and  fruit,  and  chick¬ 
ens.  We  must  reach  these  persons  by  means  of 
potatoes,  and  cattle,  and  fruit,  and  chickens.  The 
College  of  Agriculture  stands  for  the  common,  plain 
farmer,  and  the  subjects  with  which  he  works.  Its 
effort  Avill  be  to  reach  the  last  man  on  the  last 
farm. 

Another  line  of  effort  is  to  help  the  teacher  in  the 
country  school  to  teach  the  outdoor  and  farm  sub¬ 
jects.  Therefore,  a  special  teacher’s  course  has  been 
established  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  to  give 
instruction  in  nature-study,  agricultural  topics, 
country  life  subjects.  We  have  great  hopes  of  this. 

^Yknt  about  ihe  building  for  th-e  College  of  Agri- 
cult  we? 

The  College  is  not  housed.  Its  work  is  done  in 
small,  detached  rooms,  that  are  scattered  over  a 
territory  of  more  than  a  mile  in  length.  Some  of 
these  rooms  are  in  cellars.  The  loft  of  a  private 
barn  is  being  fitted  up  to  accommodate  some  of  the 
nature-study  work.  Nearly  50  dairy  students  were 
refused  admittance  last  Winter  for  lack  of  accom¬ 
modations.  The  number  of  students  will  largely 
increase  as  soon  as  suitable  buildings  are  provided, 
and  the  extension  work  and  other  enterprises  will 
be  greatly  intensified  and  benefited. 

The  Federal  funds  cannot  be  used  for  buildings. 
The  buildings,  therefore,  must  be  provided  by  gifts 
or  by  the  State.  Some  years  ago  the  State  erected  a 
dairy  building,  which  is  of  the  greatest  service,  but 
this  is  already  overcrowded.  This  is  the  only  build¬ 
ing  that  the  State  ever  erected  for  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Most  of  the  States  have  separate  buildings 
for  the  agricultural  departments  or  colleges.  New 
York,  one  of  the  leading  agricultural  States,  is  one  of 
the  poorest  provided  for  in  this  respect. 

Can  the  College  of  Agriculture  do  angthing  to  help 
New  Twk  mate  keep  up  vyith  the  West  in  agricul¬ 
tural  production? 

Most  certainly.  All  increased  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  is  a  question  of  education.  The  agricultural 
college  and  the  experiment  station  are  simple  mat¬ 
ters  of  investment.  All  the  thriving  agricultural 
States  of  the  Middle  West  are  investing  liberally  in 
agricult  iral  education.  The  farmers  there  are  de¬ 
manding  that  their  interests  be  looked 
after  as  liberally  and  extensively  as 
other  interests  are.  They  a)sk  that 
funds  be  given  in  order  that  special 
agricultural  interests — as  cranberries, 
tobacco,  stockbreeding — be  provided  for 
in  the  way  of  teaching  and  investi¬ 
gating.  Nothing  is  more  evident  in  the 
new  place  that  agriculture  is  taking 
in  our  civilization  than  the  fact  that 
the  colleges  and  experiment  stations  are 
rapidly  becoming  its  leaders.  A  remark¬ 
able  company  of  competent  men  is  add¬ 
ing  knowledge,  resourcefulness  and  dig¬ 
nity  to  it.  The  teacher  of  agriculture  is 
no  longer  a  “book  farmer.”  The  old 
academic  way  of  teaching  agriculture 
is  passing  forever.  The  whole  method 
and  point  of  view  have  changed  within 
10  years. 

Wisconsin  has  expended  over  $300,000  on  the  build¬ 
ings  of  its  College  of  Agriculture,  and  yet  Wisconsin 
vs  tenth  in  the  Union  in  value  of  farm  property,  while 
New  York  is  fourth.  Illinois  has  two  acres  of  floor 
space  in  the  new^  buildings  of  its  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture — probably  the  most  extensive  lay-out  in  the 
world.  More  buildings  are  to  be  erected,  one  of  them 
to  be  devoted  to  teaching  the  construction  and  use  of 
farm  machinery  (a  subject  taught  only  theoretically 
a  few  years  ago).  The  last  Legislature  of  Illinois  ap¬ 
propriated  $270,000  to  extend  the  work  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  to  be  expended  during  two  years.  This 
includes  $25,000  for  the  beef,  pork,  mutton  and  horse 
interests;  $10,000  for  the  corn  growers;  $25,000  for 
soil  investigations;  $10,000  for  the  orchard  interests, 


and  $15,000  for  the  dairy  industries.  These  funds 
will  greatly  stimulate  these  various  occupations. 

Pennsylvania,  neighbor  of  New  York  and  ranking 
next  below  it  in  value  of  farm  property,  has  now  been 
assured  by  its  T>egislature  of  a  $250,000  agricultural 
college  building,  this  being  considerably  more  than 
the  college  asked  for,  and  funds  for  other  purposes 
were  appropriated.  This  great  building  is  now  to  be 
begun,  $100,000  having  been  appropriated  last  Winter 
for  the  dairy  part  of  it.  The  Pennsylvania  people 
now  say  that  they  will  have  a  “home  for  the  agricul¬ 
tural  departments  of  the  college  equal  if  not  superior 
to  that  possessed  by  any  institution  in  the  United 
States.”  Indiana.  Nebraska,  Ohio,  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
Michigan  and  other  States  are  ahead  of  New 
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York  in  providing  a  home  for  the  agricultural  col¬ 
lege. 

Yet  New  York,  in  spite  of  its  great  city  popula¬ 
tion  and  its  hills,  stands  only  below  Illinois,  Iowa 
and  Ohio  in  the  total  value  of  its  farm  property.  It 
leads  the  States  in  milk,  butter  and  cheese,  in  vege¬ 
tables,  in  forest  products,  in  flowers  and  plants,  in 
small  fruits,  in  beans,  in  nursery  products,  in  hops. 
It  had  a  rural  population  in  1900  of  1,625,895.  It  has 
226,720  farms.  It  has  the  best  markets.  It  has  the 
greatest  wealth.  It  is  the  Empire  State. 

All  these  great  enterprises  inspire,  dignify  and 
stand  for  the  permanent  progresis  of  agriculture. 
They  inject  a  new  spirit  into  it.  The  time  has  come 
when  real  progress  is  impossible  without  these  insti¬ 
tution's. 

Take  away  all  the  agricultural  colleges  and  ex¬ 
periment  stations  and  the  men  who  are  devoting 
their  lives  to  the  farmer’s  problems — where  then 
would  we  be?  The  great  West  is  seeing  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  all  this.  The  day  of  small  things  is  past. 


CURING  COW  PEA  HAY, 

In  answer  to  one  who  wants  to  know  how  to  cure 
cow-pea  hay  I  will  give  him  the  benefit  of  my  experi¬ 
ence  and  that  of  some  others  with  this  crop.  When 
living  in  Virginia  I  grew  several  crops  of  both  cow 
peas  and  Soy  beans.  The  inquirer  has  these  two 
mixed  in  his  field,  which  may  be  a  good  plan,  but  I 
have  never  tried  them  so.  The  Soy  beans  will  doubt¬ 
less  hold  up  the  peas  somewhat,  but  this  would  seem 
to  me  not  very  needful,  except  with  a  very  rank 
growth.  I  found  that  planting  both  these  crops  in 
rows  21/^  feet  apart  and  either  in  drills  or  hills,  and 
cultivating  two  or  three  times  is  decidedly  better  than 
broadcast.  It  takes  less  than  half  the  seed  and  the 
growth  is  stronger  and  with  less  weeds.  When  the 
first  cow-pea  pods  are  well  ripened  is  the  time  to  cut. 
Any  good  mowing  machine  will  cut  two  rows  with 
ease.  The  dew  should  be  well  dried  out  before  it  is 
started.  A  lot  of  poles  about  10  feet  long  should  be 
provided,  and  their  butt  ends  sharpened.  When 
enough  of  the  field  is  cut  over  to  begin  raking  go  at 
it  at  once,  or  one  may  let  the  forage  wilt  awhile.  Set 
the  poles  near  the  windrows  and  at  such  distance 
apart  as  will  be  needed  to  hold  the  hay.  Dig  holes 
one  spade  deep  and  make  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  each 
with  a  bar  to  receive  the  poles.  Then  fill  up  the  holes 
and  nail  on  two  narrow  cross  pieces  about  four  feet 
long  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and  at  right  angles  to 
each  other.  Pile  the  forage  on  these  cross  pieces,  and 
as  high  as  can  be  done  with  a  fork.  The  little  stack 
should  not  be  over  four  or  five  feet  wide,  and  brought 
to  a  point  at  the  top.  A  little  grass  on  top  if  handy 
will  shed  water  better  than  the  peavines  alone.  This 
will  cure  perfectly  from  bottom  to  top  in  about  two 
or  three  weeks,  when  it  should  be  hauled  into  the 
barn.  Curing  cow-pea  hay  on  the  ground  is  a  very 
difficult  job.  If  it  rains  on  it  there  may  be  much  loss. 
My  experience  in  curing  it  so  has  been  very  trouble¬ 
some.  I  stored  some  in  a  tight  loft  that  was  not  well 
cured  and  it  got  very  hot  and  molded  badly.  But 
when  cured  where  the  wind  can  blow  through  it  as  in 
(he  little  stacks  just  described,  there  is  no  such  dan¬ 
ger.  and  no  better  forage  can  be  made.  All  kinds  of 
stock  eat  it  with  relish  and  profit. 

IT.  E.  VAN  IIEMAX. 
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The  equipment  of  an  agricultural  college  is  expen¬ 
sive,  for  the  subject  cannot  be  taught  in  a  laboratory 
and  with  books  and  mere  apparatus. 

Not  long  ago,  I  stood  on  the  great  stairs  of  the  new 
agricultural  building  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
with  Professor  Henry.  I  asked,  as  I  admired  the  great 
building:  “Why  do  you  build  such  handsome  stair¬ 
ways  and  pillars?”  The  answer  was  quick  and  em¬ 
phatic:  “I  want  the  farmer  or  Jhe  farm  boy  when  he 
comes  here  to  take  off  his  hat  and  say,  ‘At  last  the 
farmer  i's  as  good  as  anyone.  He  has  risen  to  the  top. 
Agriculture  is  as  important  as  any  other  subject.”  He 
struck  the  keynote  of  the  situation;  agriculture  is  to 
be  recognized  for  its  full  value  and  the  farmer  is  to 
have  greater  pride  in  his  business. 


LIME  AND  SULPHUR  WASH. 

1  noted  with  interest  your  remarks  last  Spring  on 
spraying  for  (he  scale  without  cooking  the  mixture, 
but  using  caustic  potash  instead.  I  have  a  young  or¬ 
chard  of  1,000  apple,  peach  and  pear  trees,  pretty  well 
affected  with  the  scale,  which  I  sprayed  this  Spring. 
I  thought  some  were  too  far  gone  to  recover.  A  pear 
tree  in  particular,  which  I  thought  dead,  is  now  shed¬ 
ding  its  old  bark,  and  has  taken  on  new  growth  equal 
to  any  tree  in  the  orchard.  I  am  so  well  pleased  with 
the  results  of  spraying  that  I  want  to  prepare  myself 
for  spraying  another  year.  As  it  is  now  time  that  the 
results  would  show,  if  you  are  aware  of  anyone  using 
the  mixture  without  cooking,  I  am  sure  a  number  of 
your  readers  would  be  pleased  to  hear  the  results.  I 
think  this  scale  a  more  serious  matter  than  one  would 
imagine  from  your  short  references  to  it.  In  this 
vicinity  for  a  radius  of  25  miles  that  I 
know  of,  it  would  be  just  as  foolish  to 
set  out  young  trees  and  not  spray  them 
as  to  build  a  mansion  on  the  beach.  I 
believe  any  information  you  can  give  on 
this  subject  would  interest  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  your  readers.  ii.  u.  a. 

Mercer  Co.,  N.  .1. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance.  The  lime  and  sulphur 
wash  is  effective  against  the  scale  when 
properly  made  and  well  sprayed.  The 
labor  of  preparing  it  by  boiling  is  con¬ 
siderable.  If  caustic  potash  will  save 
this  boiling  a  great  gain  will  be  made. 
We  wish  to  hear  from  all  those  who 
have  used  the  potash.  Has  it  proved 
satisfactory?  If  not,  w'hy  not?  While 
the  scale  is  a  great  nuisance  and  danger 
to  neglected  trees,  compensation  is  found 
in  getting  rid  of  many  associated  pests  and  diseases 
while  fighting  this  newcomer.  When  a  fruit  grower 
gives  his  trees  the  needed  care  and  timely  attention 
the  Pernicious  scale  does  not  appear  to  be  quite 
so  formidable.  _ 

FARM  STONE  FOR  ORNAMENT.— Fig.  219  shows 
the  entrance  to  the  famous  Hills  Farm  at  Delaware, 
Ohio.  This  shows  the  gate  opening  and  Fig.  218  an 
enlarged  view  of  a  single  stone  post.  Common  farm 
stones  were  used  for  this  work,  which  shows  what 
can  be  done  with  simple  material  to  provide  a  solid 
and  handsome  wall.  How  much  better  such  stone 
work  is  than  the  hideous  fences  so  often  seen  about 
farmhouses! 
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NOTES  ON  ONION  CULTURE, 

ExperienceZFrom  a  Pennsylvania  Grower. 

We  have  been  cultivating  a  half-acre  onion  patch 
for  the  last  10  years  with  fair  success.  Our  land  is  a 
nearly  level  piece,  the  soil  on  which,  to  the  depth  of 
two  or  three  feet,  has  been  washed  down  from  the  hill 
above  by  a  brook.  We  prepare  land  by  plowing  in  the 
Fall,  just  before  the  land  freezes  up  for  Winter,  back- 
furrowing  in  beds  about  20  feet  wide,  plowing  out 
d?ad  furrows  clean.  As  early  in  the  Spring  as  the 
ground  i's  dry  the  beds  are  thoroughly  worked  with 
harrow  and  clod  crusher,  then  hand  raked,  using  the 
dead  furrows  for  what  is  raked  off.  The  aim  is  to 
have  the  bed  as  nearly  level  as  possible,  with  a  seed 
bed  two  inches  in  depth  of  thoroughly  pulverized  fine 
soil  on  top  of  a  compact  under  soil.  We  have  used  the 
best  complete  vegetable  fertilizer,  at  the  rate  of  1% 
ton  per  acre,  for  five  years  previous  to  last  year,  this 
because  of  freedom  from  weeds.  But  the  land  became 
so  lumpy,  evidently  lacking  vegetable  matter,  that  we 
applied  last  year  a  heavy  dressing  of  manure,  and  this 
year  a  dressing  of  lime.  Fertilizer  was  applied  just 
before  harrowing  in  the  Spring,  manure  applied  be¬ 
fore  plowing  and  turned  under.  We  use  a  hand  seed 
drill  (Planet  Jr.).  The  seed  will  come  better  if  sown 
as  soon  after  raking  as  the  surface  is  dry  enough,  so 
(hat  drill  will  work.  We  u'se  the  best  Massachusetts- 
grown  seed  of  Yellow  Danvers  at  the  rate  of  five 
pounds  per  acre,  rows  are  one  foot  apart.  Four  pounds 
will  sow  an  acre  if  rows  are  14  inches  apart.  There 
is  no  crop  that  will  show  quicker  the  advantage  of 
the  best  seed.  It  takes  only  four  or  five  bushels  of 
scullions  to  make  the  difference  in  price  between  this 
and  California-grown  seed.  We  would  not  raise  Yel¬ 
low  Danvers  if  we  had  a  muck  soil,  this  onion  being 
by  origin  and  cultivation  only  adapted  to 
sandy  soil.  The  spaces  between  the  beds, 
about  two  feet  wide,  when  stones  and  lumps 
are  raked,  are  sown  thickly  with  radishes 
at  same  time  the  onions  are  sown,  these 
and  the  late  plowing  will  keep  maggots 
from  seriously  damaging  the  crop. 

Cultivation  should  begin  as  soon  as 
onions  come  up,  with  hand  cultivator  and 
weeder.  Get  the  weeds  when  small,  or  bet¬ 
ter,  just  before  they  come  up,  and  stir  the 
ground  often  anyway  for  good  of  onions.  If 
the  ground  is  to  be  used  for  onions,  as  you 
can,  year  after  year,  do  not  let  any  weeds 
go  to  seed;  late  in  the  season,  when  onions 
are  too  large  to  permit  use  of  cultivator,  a 
basket  and  hand  weeder  for  purslane, 
chickweed  and  anything  likely  to  go  to 
seed  is  the  only  way.  Hand  weeders  and 
fingers  keep  the  rows  free  from  weeds.  We 
do  not  thin  onions,  let  them  grow  just  as 
sown,  the  small  ones  for  pickling  bring 
nearly,  as  much  per  bushel  as  the  larger 
ones.  Onions  are  pulled  about  September  1 
to  10  with  a  Planet  Jr.  onion  harvester,  an 
attachment  for  hand  cultivator  that  cuts 
under  the  row  and  raises  the  onions  out. 

Onions  are  left  on  the  ground  from  10  days 
to  two  weeks,  according  to  the  weather,  to  cure  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  are  stirred  with  wooden-tooth  rake  as 
necessary  if  there  is  much  damp  weather.  Some  dry¬ 
ing  sunshiny  day  they  are  picked  up  into  crates  made 
with  slatted  bottoms  about  six  inches  deep.  These 
crates  are  piled  up  in  an  airy,  cool  part  of  barn  base¬ 
ment.  Onions  are  topped,  sorted  and  shipped  in  sacks 
or  barrels  the  latter  part  of  November  or  early  in  De¬ 
cember,  just  before  severe  freezing  weather.  In  stor¬ 
ing  or  handling  onions  the  aim  should  be  always  to 
keep  them  cool  and  dry.  The  average  cellar  is  about 
the  poorest  place  to  store  that  can  be  found.  Our 
market  is  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  price  there  is  generally 
best  just  at  beginning  of  Winter.  Price,  delivered 
there  in  1901,  was  $1  per  bushel,  1902  70  cents,  though 
these  are  above  the  average,  which  would  be  about  60 
cents  per  bushel.  We  have  sold  as  low  as  three  shil¬ 
lings.  The  yield  averages  500  bushels  per  acre.  We 
have  not  kept  account  with  our  patch,  but  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  put  $50  in  work,  seed  and  fertilizer  on 
a  half  acre  of  onions.  It  is  a  nice  crop  when  you  can 
get  a  good  yield  and  the  other  fellows  don’t. 

Brooklyn,  Pa.  E.  t.  w. 

happy  HOLSTEINS.— The  picture  on  this  page 
shows  the  dairy  herd  of  Wm.  Rankin,  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  at  rest.  These  cows  are  happy  in  their  comfort¬ 
able  stable,  and  look  as  though  they  had  no  fault  to 
find  with  life.  That  is  the  frame  of  mind  that  en¬ 
closes  a  perfect  life  picture  for  man  or  cow — provided 
it  comes  as  the  result  of  honest  and  helpful  work.  The 
Holsteins  are  contented  by  nature,  with  less  nervous 
energy  than  the  Jerseys.  They  make  excellent  barn 
cows,  and  it  is  a  pleasant  sight  on  a  sunny  Winter 
Jay  to  see  them  lie  at  ease  chewing  their  cud.  Hol¬ 
stein  milk  has  a  good  record  for  commercial  quality. 


CLARK'’  GRASS  CULTURE. 

Turning  Soil  Up  vs.  Turning  If  Over. 

Part  HL 

Mr.  Clark  has  finished  cutting  hi's  first  crop  of  grass 
and  sends  the  following  report: 

Mr.  Clark's  Great  Hay  Crop. 

“I  have  just  completed  cutting  my  first  crop  of  hay; 
commenced  July  6,  ending  July  21,  15  days.  Last  year, 
total,  first  crop,  was  64  tons  874  pounds  of  dry  hay; 
this  year  first  crop  was  55  tons  729  pounds,  nine  tons 
less  than  last  year.  The  loss  was  due  mostly  to  three 
causes:  First,  lack  of  intense  cultivation  before  seed¬ 
ing  of  six  acres  in  September,  1901,  on  account  of 
cloudburst  which  washed  nearly  all  of  the  intensely 
cultivated  soil  off  the  field  10  days  before  seeding. 
Second,  a  two  months’  drought  in  Spring.  Third,  the 
fertilizer  was  spread  six  weeks  without  rain.  These 
three  cut  the  column  down  so  that  the  average  pro¬ 
duct  was  but  7,840  pounds,  a  little  less  than  four  tons 
per  acre;  the  seven-eighths  acre,  seeded  now  14  years, 
cutting  26  first  and  second  crops  before  this  year,  a 
total  of  104%  tons.  This  year,  first  crop,  cut  12,410 
pounds,  making  the  total  product  in  27  crops,  one 
seeding,  14  years.  111  tons,  with  the  second  crop  now 
growing.  Last  year  the  two  crops  were  81^  tons;  this 
year  they  will  exceed  nine  tons.  The  average  pei  acre 
this  year  on  this  field,  first  crop,  is  seven  tons  176 
pounds,  and  on  the  five-eighths  acre  adjoining  seven 
tons  80  pounds.  While  the  sum  total  is  less  yet  a 
portion  of  my  field  is  heavier  than  ever  before,  not¬ 
withstanding  my  fertilizers  lay  bleaching  six  weeks  in 
the  sun  without  rain.  Much  has  heretofore  been  said 
about  the  weight  of  my  hay,  whether  put  in  the  barn 
dry  or  otherwise,  and  also  what  green  grass  in  dry¬ 


ing  would  shrink.  I  have  made  some  tests  this  year 
with  the  following  results.  I  have  taken  from  several 
sections  five  square  feet  of  grass,  and  found  the  fol¬ 
lowing  results:  Four  pounds  two  ounces,  mostly  all 
Timothy,  produced  when  dry  25%  ounces,  or  13,638 
pounds  to  the  acre;  four  pounds  five  ounces,  mostly 
all  Red-top,  when  dry  produced  20  ounces  or  10,880 
pound's  to  the  acre;  four  pounds  six  ounces  Timothy 
and  Red-top  mixed  25  9-16  ounces  or  13,706  pounds  to 
the  acre.  In  another  .section  mostly  Red-top  4% 
pounds;  when  dry,  25%  ounces  or  14,021  pounds  to  the 
acre.  Another  section,  four  pounds  five  ounces,  a  lit¬ 
tle  less  Red-top,  25%  ounces  or  13,638  pounds  to  the 
acre.  On  another  section,  two  pounds  mixed,  when 
dry  9  9-10  ounces  or  5,206  pounds  to  the  acre.  I  have 
kept  track  of  the  weights  of  the  hay  on  theise  several 
sections  per  acre,  and  they  made  a  few  pounds  more 
to  the  acre  when  dried  out  than  indicated  by  the 
samples. 

“The  Directors  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  wish  to  have  me  save  a  few  specimens  of  hay 
from  my  field  to  exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition 
in  1904,  which  I  have  done.  I  have  no  doubt,  how¬ 
ever,  that  many  will  be  surprised  at  the  height  of  the 
grass.  Judging  from  a  number  of  the  thousands  of 
letters  that  I  have  received  in  the  last  few  years,  many 
suppose  that  six  tons  of  hay  or  more  to  the  acre 
means  tall  coarse  grass,  but  it  is  exactly  the  reverse. 
It  means  a  dense  growth  of  fine  grass;  500  to  600 
spears  to  the  square  foot,  40  to  45  inches  in  height, 
will  make  six  to  'seven  tons  to  the  acre;  every  six 
inches  in  height  of  my  grass  containing  500  to  600 
spears  to  the  square  foot  will  produce  a  ton  of  dry 
hay  to  the  acre,  and  it  will  be  as  fine  as  silk.  In¬ 
tense  cultivation  and  care  is  the  only  thing  that  will 
make  big  crops  of  hay.” 
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I  do  not  doubt  this  statement — having  seen  the  crop 
in  former  years.  This  seem's  like  a  wonderful  record 
— I  doubt  if  anyone  has  equaled  it  in  a  season  like 
the  present  one.  Here  is  a  field  of  less  than  an  acre, 
which  has  been  seeded  now  for  14  years,  and  which 
has  given  in  27  crops  111  tons  of  hay!  That  beats 
the  income  from  some  market  gardens,  and  it  Shows 
the  Clark  method  at  its  best.  We  do  not  believe  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  a  meadow  that  would 
cut  grass  permanently  by  simply  turning  over  a  sod 
and  cultivating  the  under  side  of  it.  The  grass  must  be 
thoroughly  started  and  deeply  rooted  in  order  to  en¬ 
dure  so  long.  In  addition  the  soil  must  be  natural 
grass  land  to  begin  with;  smooth  and  of  even  grade, 
and  well  supplied  with  soluble  fertilizers. 

Report  From  the  Kentucky  Meadow. 

Last  week  we  gave  an  interesting  statement  from 
J.  M.  Garrett,  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Garrett  has  cut  and 
housed  all  his  hay  and  now  sends  this  report: 

“At  no  time  from  date  of  sowing  until  cutting  was 
the  Timothy  on  the  cut  land  anything  like  so  good  as 
on  the  plowed  land;  in  fact,  the  yield  on  the  plowed 
land  was  at  least  2i/^  times  as  great  as  on  the  cut 
land.  In  order  to  give  manuring  some  tests,  I  spread 
with  a  manure  spreader  about  10  tons  of  manure, 
short  and  half  rotted,  on  a  part  of  the  cut  land,  and 
also  on  a  part  of  the  plowed.  I  also  spread  about  600 
pounds  to  the  acre  on  another  part  of  the  cut  and 
plowed  lands  of  tobacco  stalks  run  through  a  cutting 
box  and  cut  in  inch  lengths;  also  used  on  another  part 
250  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  (on  both  plots).  It  so 
happened  that  none  of  this  manuring  gave  any  benefit, 
and  this  is  the  reason:  From  April  28  (only  a  short 
time  after  these  manures  were  spread),  until  July  10 
only  1%  inch  of  rain  fell,  the  most  considerable 
drought  at  this  season  I  ever  knew.  While 
this  drought  was  to  some  extent  local  it  also 
extended  more  or  less  over  the  entire  Blue- 
grass  region,  and  I  have  not  seen  a  piece 
of  Timothy  hay  in  central  Kentucky  up  to 
the  standard.  I  consider  my  crop  cut  in 
half.  While  I  did  not  weigh  any  of  the  hay 
it  was  windrowed  in  long  rows  with  a  side 
delivery  rake  and  loaded  with  a  hay  loader, 
so  that  in  crossing  the  10  acres  of  disked 
land  I  had  a  good  opportunity  quite  ac¬ 
curately  to  compare  the  yields  while  wagon 
was  being  loaded.  I  never  left  the  hay 
harvest  from  the  time  we  began  until  it 
was  finished,  and  I  know  there  is  no  mis¬ 
take.  The  experiment  station  at  Lexing¬ 
ton  has  tested  nitrate  of  soda  as  well  as 
tobacco  stalks,  and  finds  the  latter  of 
greater  benefii  at  a  loss  cost,  although  the 
nitrate  of  soda  gave  some  value  over  cost 
when  used  in  small  quantities. 

“It  i's  not  my  practice  to  let  Tim¬ 
othy  stand  only  three  years.  I  in¬ 
tended  to  say  it  was  the  general  practice 
here,  as  White-top  and  other  weeds  are 
rather  hard  to  control  longer  than 
three  or  four  years.  My  experience,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  a  few  sheep  turned  in  the 
meadow  at  certain  times  will  pick  out  most  of 
the  weeds  that  give  trouble,  though  they  eat  chick- 
weed  very  sparingly,  and  it  is  growing  worse  here 
every  year.  I  shall  sow  100  acres  more  of  Timothy 
this  Fall,  but  every  foot  of  it  will  be  plowed,  even  the 
tobacco  land  that  has  been  worked  all  Summer,  and 
is  as  loose  as  land  can  be  made  to  the  depth  of  a  cul¬ 
tivator,  but  I  want  a  little  more  depth  of  plowed  land, 
for  plowed  land  does  not  dry  'out  so  easily  in  late 
Spring  and  early  Summer.  Other  soils  than  this  may 
do  better  with  only  disking,  but  I  have  never  seen  a 
good  crop  of  anything  grow  in  central  Kentucky  with¬ 
out  plowing  the  first  year.  After  the  first  year  I  do 
not  think  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  difference  in 
the  Timothy  crop,  although  the  root  system  on  plow¬ 
ed  land  even  now  has  considerably  the  advantage. 
Even  if  the  crop  were  as  good  the  first  year  on  disked 
as  on  plowed  land  the  latter  has  the  advantage,  as  it 
is  cheaper  to  plow  and  fit  the  ground  than  to  disk 
eight  or  10  times.  I  will  say  further  that  there  were 
more  weeds  pn  the  disked  land,  because  I  suppose  the 
weed  seeds  were  left  closer  to  -the  surface.” 

COW  PEAS  IN  MICHIGAN.— We  are  growing  10  acres 
of  cow  peas  as  an  experiment  to  try  to  restore  an  im¬ 
poverished  piece  of  land  where  we  took  out  an  old  peach 
orchard.  We  contemplate  seeding  our  young  orchard  of 
nine  acres  to  Winter  vetch,  as  a  cover  crop,  to  plow 
under  next  Spring.  We  expect  to  seed  another  old  piece 
of  land  down  to  clover,  and  are  watching  closely  the 
articles  you  print  on  manurial  crops.  j.  s. 

Michigan. 

PEACHES  IN  TEXAS.— From  a  number  of  your  read¬ 
ers  I  have  received  inquiries  as  to  how  those  new 
peaches,  of  which  you  made  mention  last  year  In  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  are  succeeding  this  season.  There  are  now 
only  two  that  are  promising  at  this  date,  the  No.  2 
ta  fine  w'hite  freestone)  which  Prof.  Powell,  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  likens  to  Waddell  and  the  peach  that  has  been 
named  Nell.  The  latter  promises  to  surpass  Elberta, 
ripening  a  few  days  later.  There  is  no  stock  as  yet  for 
sale.  The  Queen  Is  holding  her  own  as  much  as  I  can 
learn.  No  stock  (trees)  are  as  yet  ready  for  market. 

Mexla,  Tex.  J.  w  s. 
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[Dvery  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  \he  wiiter  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking'  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  .''’ot  auswc-ied  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  <;u<!.suions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  i)apcr.] 


COTTONY  MAPLE-SCALE. 

A.  U.  (A'o  Address.)— I  send  specimen  of 
a  pest  infesting  maple  trees  in  our  vicinity. 
What  is  it;  -will  it  injure  the  trees,  and  is 
there  any  remedy?  A  stranger  has  been 
here  offering  to  "cure”  the  trees  for  $1 
each.  His  plan  is  to  ross  off  the  outer 
bark  up  to  the  first  limbs  and  then  paint 
a  strip  from  the  ground  about  18  inches  up 
■with  a  preparation  that  looks  like  tomato 
soup.  He  claims  that  this  gets  into  the 
sap  and  makes  the  tree  immune  to  all  in¬ 
sect  and  fungus  pests. 

Ans.— That  tree  doctor  is  a  grand 
humbug.  It  'would  be  as  reasonable  to 
expect  to  rid  a  lousy  calf  of  vermin  by 
sticking  a  piece  of  court  plaster  on  bis 
hoof.  A  tree  does  not  take  any  sub¬ 
stance  into  its  circulation  through  the 
bark.  The  roots  attend  to  that  part  of 
the  work.  The  specimen  sent  was  an 
egg  cluster  of  the  Cottony  maple-scale. 
It  is  thus  described  by  the  New  Jersey 
State  Entomologist,  J.  B.  Smith,  in  En¬ 
tomological  Circular  No.  4  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 
“This  insect  becomes  prominent  in  late 
June  and  early  July,  usually  on  maple 
trees,  but  sometimes  also  on  Virginia 
creeper  and  grape.  It  is  then  about  3-16 
of  an  inch  long  and  consists  of  a  smaller 
brown  “head”  part  and  a  tuft  of  snowy 
white  “cotton.”  This,  when  teased  with 
a  needle,  pulls  into  waxy  strings,  and 
in  it  thousands  of  rusty  brown  eggs  are 
bedded,  from  which  minute,  scarcely 
visible  larvae  emerge  in  July  and  Au¬ 
gust.  These  crawl  about  everywhere 
and  set  on  leaf,  twig  and  branch  in 
countless  numbers.  By  the  latter  part 
of  August,  all  the  eggs  having  hatched, 
the  old  females  die,  the  cottony  masses 
wither,  become  ragged  and  finally  dis¬ 
appear.  The  young  continue  their 
growth  until  Winter,  hibernate  in  the 
partly  grown  state,  and  become  adult 
the  following  June,  completing  the  life 
cycle.  If  only  a  few  cottony  masses  are 
noticed,  clip  off  and  destroy  them  im¬ 
mediately,  before  the  eggs  mature  or 
the  young  hatch.  If  they  are  too  nu¬ 
merous  for  that,  use  the  kerosene  emul¬ 
sion  and  dilute  with  10  parts  of  soap¬ 
suds.  This  will  kill  all  young  and  will 
penetrate  into  the  cottony  masses,  mat¬ 
ting  them  up  so  that  no  larvas  can  issue 
through  them.  The  strength  of  the  suds 
is  not  important — one  pound  of  soap  in 
six  gallons  of  water  is  ample.  Whale- 
oil  soap  is  best,  but  common,  hard 
laundry  soap  will  answer.  If  a  com¬ 
bination  sprayer  is  at  hand  use  one  pan 
of  kerosene  to  10  parts  of  suds.  One  ap¬ 
plication  will  be  sufficient  if  made 
promptly,  and  it  need  not  be  spread 
over  the  entire  tree.  The  important 
point  is  to  drench  thoroughly  all  the 
cottony  masses  and  the  immediate  sur¬ 
roundings,  BO  as  to  destroy  what  young 
are  already  hatched  and  prevent  further 
development.  It  is  rare  that  ihe  insects 
are  abundant  two  years  in  succession, 
their  natural  enemies  usually  cutting 
them  down  to  normal  numbers  after  a 
period  of  great  increase. 

Bones-,  Potash  and  Fish  Waste. 

I.  J.,  Millridge,  Me.— I  have  about  one  ton 
o'  old  bones  which  I  can  get  for  the  haul¬ 
ing.  Would  it  pay  to  have  them  ground 
and  mix  with  wood  ashes  to  use  on  apple 
trees  and  strawberry  plants?  I  have  one 
plot  of  strawberries  which  I  fear  is  not 
rich  enough.  The  ground  is  gravelly  and 
light  soil;  it  has  been  dressed  with  barn 
manure  and  phosphate.  Would  fish  waste 
from  a  sardine  factory,  such  as  herrings’ 
heads  in  a  fresh  state,  be  good  to  use? 
They  are  a  cheap  fertilizer. 

Ans. — It  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the 
cost  of  grinding.  A  ton  of  well-ground 
bone  will  cost  at  least  ?30.  If  you  are 
near  a  mill  where  the  bones  can  be 
crushed  at  a  fair  price  we  would  advise 
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you  to  have  it  done.  In  many  farm 
neighborhoods  it  would  be  impossible 
to  find  a  mill.  Fine  ground  bone  and 
wood  ashes — one  part  of  bone  to  two  of 
ashes  by  weight — will  make  a  fine  mix¬ 
ture  for  an  orchard  or  for  small  fruit, 
except  that  on  some  soils  the  lime  in 
the  ashes  will  not  help  strawberries. 
The  fish  waste  will  supply  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid,  but  no  potash.  It  will 
help  the  berries,  but  that  soil  needs  pot¬ 
ash  in  some  form — either  in  wood  ashes 
or  muriate  of  potash.  We  would  rather 
not  use  the  fish  waste  fresh  from  the 
factory.  It  will  be  better  to  rot  or  com¬ 
post  it — either  mixed  in  manure  or  dirt. 
If  you  can  get  it  thoroughly  composted 
and  use  with  muriate  of  potash  you  will 
have  a  good  combination  for  strawber¬ 
ries. 

Mail  Box  on  Wheels. 

W.  «.,  San  Antonio,  Te®.— There  has  been 
a  rural  delivery  route  established  In  our 
neighborhood  and  we  are  anxious  to  get 
the  full  benefit  of  it.  However,  it  passes 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  our  house, 
so  we  are  doubtful  whether  to  make  the 
change  from  our  box  In  the  San  Antonio 
postofflce.  I  have  been  studying  about  the 
practicability  of  running  a  couple  of  wires 
from  our  house  to  the  road;  one  with  a 
certain  grade  to  the  house,  and  the  other 
to  the  road,  putting  on  a  mailbox  on 
wheels,  somewhat  after  the  system  used  in 
department  stores.  Just  about  the  only 
objection  to  the  plan  I  can  think  of  is  that 
boys  passing  along  the  road  might  send 
the  box  down  for  fun,  often  enough  to  be 
seriously  inconvenient.  Have  you  ever 
seen  such  a  plan  tried?  Any  information 
you  can  give  me  on  this  subject  will  be 
thankfully  received. 

Ans. — We  have  never  seen  such  an 
arrangement  tried.  No  doubt  some 
reader  can  give  experience  with  such  a 
device.  If  so,  we  shall  be  glad  to  learn 
about  it. 

Bog  Iron  as  Fertilizer. 

K.  W.  L.,  Minong,  TVta.— Will  bog  iron  ore 
incorporated  with  the  soil  benefit  straw¬ 
berries  and  bush  fruits  In  any  way?  Does 
it  have  any  fertilizing  value  whatever? 

Ans. — Certain  agricultural  chemists 
claim  that  the  addition  of  iron  to  soils 
in  the  form  of  a  sulphate  is  vdry  benefi¬ 
cial,  as  it  contributes  to  the  more  rapid 
formation  of  the  chlorophyl  in  the 
leaves  of  plants,  and  thus  an  increased 
appropriation  of  food  from  the  air. 
With  the  exception  of  very  sandy  soils, 
or  chalky  soils,  the  probabilities  are 
that  there  is  an  abundance  of  iron  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  un-' 
der  ordinary  conditions  of  culture. 
Hence,  in  this  country,  it  is  seldom  that 
iron  is  recommended  as  an  application. 
The  presence  of  bog  iron  ore  in  a  soil 
would  indicate  an  abundance  of  this 
element,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  in 
soils  that  do  not  have  good  natural 
drainage,  the  iron  may  accumulate 
in  such  quantities  as  to  be  hurtful.  It 
has  also  been  noted  on  soils  containing 
iron  that  fruit  generally  colors  up  bet¬ 
ter.  E.  B.  VOORHEES. 

New  Jersey  Exp.  Station. 

Dewberry  Varieties. 

TV.  B.  A.,  Dallas,  Texas.— Will  you  tell  me 
about  the  dewberry  that  we  have  here, 
called  Mayes  by  some  and  Austin  by 
others?  We  like  it  but  do  not  know 
whether  there  are  better  ones.  If  so,  I 
would  try  to  get  the  best. 

Ans. — There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
Mayes  (which  is  the  name  adopted  by 
the  American  Bornological  Society  as  be¬ 
ing  the  correct  one),  being  one  of  the 
very  best  dewberries  in  cultivation.  It 
seems  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  Texas, 
and  is  a  seedling  of  that  State,  found 
growing  wild  by  a  Mr.  Mayes,  after 
whom  It  was  first  named.  Lucretia  is 
another  very  good  variety,  being  nearly 
as  large  as  Mayes  and  better  suited  to 
shipment,  as  it  is  firmer.  It  originated 
in  West  Virginia  but  seems  to  do  well 
almost  everywhere.  There  is  another 
variety  called  Rogers,  which  I  believe 
originated  in  Texas,  that  is  said  to  be 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
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THISTLE-INE 

Oak  Grove,  Mich.,  July  9,  ’03 
The  Lindgrcn  Chemical  Co.' 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Gentlemen:  The  more  I 
'use  Thistle-ine  the  better  I  like 
it,  and  I  believe  It  will  in  time 
be  as  necessary  an  article  on 
the  farm  for  spraying  noxious 
vegetable  growths  as  Paris 
Green  is  for  spraying  potatoes. 

Used  Thistle-ine  an  Milkweed 
last  week,  and  was  delighted 
with  results.  Yourstruly. 

W.  O.  UiCHAKns. 

One  thorough  spraying  with  ••  Thistle- 
ine ’’settles  it.  Guaranteed.  6  lb.  can 
makes  5  gallons  of  the  liquid,  $2.00  Free 
booklet  tell  all  about  it. 

THE  LINDGREN  CHEMICAL  CO. 
8  S.  Ionia  St.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


—Our  Straw  has  Just  sold  at  $20  per  ton 
in  carload  lots.  Send  for  our  rye  circu- 


SEED  RYE 

iar  with  list  of  prizes  at  State  Fairs,  Pan-American, 
ind  picture  rye  field.  E  L.  t  ljAUiiSON,  Tivoli,  N.  V 


Red  Alsike,  Crimson  and  Alfalfa 
Clovers.  Timothy  and  Grass  Seeds. 
Hungarian,  Millet  &  Buckwheat. 
Dwarf  Essex  Rape  and  Sand 
Vetches.  Turnip  Seed  and  Seed 
Wheat. 

Feeding  corn  and  Oats  in  car 
lots,  delivered  on  your  track. 

Clipper  Grain  &  Seed  Cleaners 

Let  Us  Know  Your  Wants. 


The  Henry  Philipps  Seed  &  Implement  Co., 

Department  “A,"  Toledo,  Ohio. 


(iING  OF  THE  WHEAT  FIELD 

F'tK.'VIKKS’  FRIEND  a  great  sensation  every 
where.  Hardy.  Fly-proof.  Tests  (M)  to  65  lbs.;  big, 
fiard.  red  berry :  immense  yielder.  Our  Catalogue  No. 
'  Kells  all  aboutit.  and  other  valuable  new  sorts;  also 
of  our  goIden-fieecedtVool-Mutton  Shropshire  sheep. 
O.atalogue  with  sami)lesof  wheat  free.  Get  them  now. 

fiAPLEV/OOD  STOCK  FARM,  Allegan,  Mich. 


CHANGE  YOUR  SEE 


iVheat,  It  will  pay  you  big.  Raise  a  crop  of  pure. 
Mean  wheat,  and  sell  it  to  your  neighbors  another 
/ear  for  seed.  We  can  furnish  pure  Fultz,  Poole, 
dealy,  Dawson’s  Golden  Chaff,  Red  Wonder,  Fultzo 
Mediterranean.  Also  Rye  and  Timothy. 

THE  O.  C.  SHEPARD  COMPANY 

MEDINA.  OHIO. 


JEED  WHEAT.— Heaviest  yielding  and  hardiest 
^  varlties.  Get  our  free  circular  and  samples  1)6- 
re  ordering.  A.  U.  HOFFMAN,  Bamford,  Pa. 


Mealy  Wheat,  free  from  Cockle  and  Bye,  $1  10  per 
bushel.  We  have  Kentucky  Giant.  Fultz,  American 
Wonder,  and  Dawson  Golden  Chaff.  Write  to-day. 


The  Theilmann  Seed  Company,  Erie,  Pa. 


\A/|JP  AT  Save 

5LLU  iirlkMI  dollars  experimenting.  Deseri])- 
,ion,  price  and  sample  fn-e.  ••S.MITH’S”  WHEAT 
'i'AHM.  Route  1,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


SEED  WHEAT! 

60  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE  ;  product  of  crop 
grown  from  our  Imported  Malakoff :  purebred; 
grandest  New  variety  ever  introduced.  Ite- 
quires  less  seed  per  acre;  stools  lietter;  gives 
better  and  heavier  quality  of  grain;  not  at¬ 
tacked  with  rust  or  fly:  liardy  as  Rye.  SI. SO 
per  bushel.  Turkish  Red,  S1.10;  Mammoth 
Whito  Rye,  $1.00.  No  extra  charge  for  sacks. 
Ask  for  prices  on  Timothy,  Clover  and  all  farm 
seeds. 

RATEKINS*  SEED  HOUSE,  Shenandoah,  la. 


LJ  A  TP^Dawsoii’s  Golden  Chaff, 
ww  C  I  most  vigorous  and  largest  yield¬ 
ing  variety.  Pure,' clean  seed  per  bag  of  2^  bushels. 
$2.65;  10  bushels  or  more,  at  $1  per  bushel. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Cold  water,  N.  Y. 


RFn  WHFAT-“ HARVEST  KING 

ncu  OCLU  nriLHI  Vlelder.  Not  beard; 
bu.shel.  Good  ba.is,  15  cents  extra. 

A.  W.  GR.tHAM,  Portageville.  N 


Great 
bearded,  $1  per 


Y. 


D  A  MQV  PERKET.  Send  for 

■  I  circular.  BeaaUeu,Woodhaven,N.Y. 

See  Rurallsms,  Page  374. 


P  rjw  PLANTS— Strong,  healthy 
■  plants  from  seed  sown  tbin  (in 
rows)  in  rich  beds.  Golden  Splf-blanchlng.  White 
Plume.  Giant  Pascal  and  Golden  Heart,  $1.63  per 
l.OOU;  $1.25  per  500.  I  pack  carefully. 

F.  W.  ROCHELLE.  Drawer  1.  Chester,  N.  J. 


p  I  p  White  Plume,  Giant  Pascal 

C-  ^  t  T  and  Perfection;  very  strong, 
sown  thin.  $1  per  1.000;  transplanted  with  a  big  bushy 
root  $2  per  1.000.  ONION  SETS,  hardy  winter  top 
onions  planted  in  August  or  September,  will  stand  the 
severest  winter  and  produce  Green  Onions  for  market 
in  March  and  April.$1.50  per  bushel.  Cash  with  order 
LUDVIG  MOSBA5K,  South  Chicago,  Ill. 


2,000,000  As 

Wo  offer  2.000,000  Elberta  June  Buds,  besides  large 
stock  of  Belle  of  Georgia,  Mamie  Ross,  Hiley,  Car¬ 
man,  Greensboro,  etc.,  all  for  Fall  delivery.  Big  as¬ 
sortment  of  2-year  Apple.  1-year  Pear  and  Cherry, 
and  small  fruit  plants.  Write  for  catalogue. 

Chattanooga  Nurseries.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


I  BUDDED  FRUITS. 

Peach,  Apple  and  Pear  Buds. 

Largest  an<l  best  assortment  In  the  United  States. 
Write  us  to-day  for  the  list  of  varieties  &  prices. 
Harrison’s  Nurseries,  Box  !J9,  Berlin,  Md, 


Tree  Dealers  and  Agents ! 

Have  your  orders  filled  at  wholesale  prices.  Do 
business  direct  with  yojir  customers.  Make  the 
Middle  Man’s  profit  and  commission.  NO  LOSS,  NO 
BAD  ACCOUNTS.  "Try  my  way.  it’s  a  good  way.’’ 
MARTIN  WAHL,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A  GRAND  LOT  OF  TREES 

Grown  on  virgin  soil  in  the  mountains  of  Western 
Pennsylvania.  No  scale,  no  disease  of  any  kind. 
None  better,  none  cheaper.  Our  business  is  growing 
trees  for  the  commercial  oreh.ardlst  and  fanner. 
Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  and  price  list.  Address 

The  River  Side  Nursery  Company 

Confluence,  Penn. 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

largest  Nursery.  OTHERS  FAIL 

■  ■;  Free.  Result  of  78  years’  experience 

t _ •  HeaniovtllA  Alfi  *  I*#/* 


Half  a  oentnry  of  fair  dcallnsr  has  given 

our  products  that  prominence  wliich  merit 
de.serves.  Wo  still  oifer  overs  thing  of 
the  best  for  Orchard,  Viiicvurd, 
Lawn,  Park,  Street,  Burden 
uiid  UreenhuuHe.  Catalogue 
^  No.  1.  112  pages,  free  to  pur¬ 
chasers  o.  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees.  No.  3,  64  pages,  free  to  busers 
of  Holland  Bulbs  and  Greenhouse 
Plants.  Try  ns;  we  guarantoe 
f  satisfaction.  Correspondence  solicited. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.. 
PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


100,000  2-YEAR  APPLE 

20,000  CHERRY 


$7  to  $14  per 
lOU.  Best  com¬ 
mercial  sorts. 
Early  Richmond,  Dyehouse. 
Large  Montmorency. 


200,000 Peach, 75,000 June  Buds. Fumigation.  Thlsstock 
cannot  be  surpassed,  and  we  can  save  you  money. 
WOODVIEW  NURSERIES,  B 10,  Mt.  Holly  Springs.  Pa 


Seeds  and  Roots.  Prices  low. 
50  cent  book  on  CilHure  and 
Profits  of  Ginseng,  frkk. 
Send  for  it.  1).  IJRANDT, 
Box  507,  Bremen,  Ohio. 


GINSENG. 

Si.x  selected  hardy  American  seed  bearing  plants, 
$1 ;  $15  per  100.  Package  of  75  seeds,  $I ;  $10  per  1.006. 
CARVER’S  GINSPiNG  P’AR.M,  Cliardori,  Ohio 
H.  V.  carver  and  Archie  Carver,  Proprietors. 


GINSENG  FOR  SALE. 

Cultivated  roots  and  seeds.  Guaranteed  to  be  true 
American.  Also  wild  roots  from  Northern  Penn- 
svlvania.  Now  is  the  time  to  plant.  Send  for  price 
list.  RICHARDSON  BROS.,  Bast  Pembroke,  N.  Y. 


was  paid  for  one  quart  of  Oom  Paul  Straw 
berries  at  our  field  meeting,6  berries  to  a  quart. 
100  potted  plants  for  $2.50.  List  FRKE. 

KEVITP’S  PLANT  FARM,  Athenia,N.J. 


W  A  WTP  Nursery,  stock,  W'hole 

If  Mil  I  L  U  or  part  time;  fast  selling  specialties: 
choice  territory.  Protective  Nurseries,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


A  Good  Season  to  Plant 

POT  GROWN  Stra'wberry Plants.  Asparagus  Plants  and  EVERGREENS^ 
POT  GROW  N  Roses.  Honeysuckle,  Clematis  and  Ivies.  Catalogue  -with 
cultural  directions  free  to  all  R.  N.  Y.  readers.  Write  for  it  now. 

T.  J.  DWYER  (&  SON,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


HUBBARD’S 

CRASS  GRAIN 

FERTILIZER 

Used  on  the  famous  Clark  hay  fields  since  the  beginning  of  the  experiments. 
Prices  and  terms  on  application. 


very  good,  but  I  have  never  seen  it. 

M.  K.  V.  D. 


THE 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  Tney  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


Makers 


ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN, 
of  Hubbard’S  “BLACK  DIAMOND”  Fertilizers. 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

1.  How  can  we  keep  the  leaf  roller  from 
destroying  the  spinach  and  beet  greens? 

2.  How  should  we  prepare  the  unsold  wax 
beans,  peas,  etc.,  for  Winter  sale?  3.  In 
raising  early  rhubarb,  asparagus,  etc.,  out 
of  doors,  is  the  horse  manure  put  in  deep 
furrows  around  it  in  Fall  or  in  Spring? 
Manchester,  Iowa.  w.  h.  s. 

1.  I  know  of  no  remedy  that  would  ef¬ 
fect  a  cure  without  spoiling  the  plants, 
unless  it  be  pyrethrum  or  buhach, 
either  in  solution  or  powder  form.  For 
the  solution,  use  one  ounce  (making 
sure  that  it  is  pure  and  fresh),  to  five 
gallons  of  water.  Apply  with  a  sprayer. 
It  may  also  be  used  in  the  powder  by 
applying  with  a  dust  bellows  when  the 
plants  are  damp  with  dew.  1  cannot 
certainly  vouch  for  this  remedy,  but 
think  it  will  be  safe  and  effectual.  Air- 
slaked  lime,  applied  in  small  quantities 
with  the  bellows,  might  also  be  useful. 
Another  remedy  said  to  be  a  certain 
protection  against  nearly  all  leaf-de¬ 
stroying  insects  is  quassia  chips,  one 
pound,  boiled  in  one  gallon  of  water. 
Strain,  and  while  hot  add  one-half 
pound  of  sulphur.  Dilute  with  boiling 
water  to  five  gallons  and  apply  with  a 
sprayer. 

2.  You  do  not  state  whether  to  prepare 
in  the  dried  state  for  eating  or  seed  pur¬ 
poses,  or  in  the  green  form.  If  for  the 
former,  the  only  safe  way  is  to  cure 
them  thoroughly  and  fumigate  with 
carbon  bisulphide.  Put  them  in  an  air¬ 
tight  box,  pour  a  small  quantity  of  the 
liquid  into  an  earthen  or  glass  dish,  set 
it  on  the  peas  or  beans,  and  close  the 
lid  tightly.  Let  them  remain  for  two 
or  three  hours  and  they  will  be  safe 
from  the  ravages  of  the  weevil.  If  de¬ 
sired  to  preserve  them  in  the  green 
state,  canning  is  about  the  only  way  to 
keep  them,  and  the  following  recipes 
will  be  found  good.  Just  at  this  point 
1  have  to  acknowledge  myself  “up  a 
tree”  and  ask  wisdom  of  my  wife.  She 
vouches  for  the  following  treatment  of 
corn,  peas  and  beans.  Cut  the  corn 
from  cob,  if  possible  as  soon  as  picked 
from  the  stalk,  fill  the  cans  (quart  size) 
to  neck  or  rim.  Now  fill  the  can  to 
overfiowing  with  cold  water,  run  a  sil¬ 
ver  knife  down  through  the  corn  to 
make  sure  that  all  spaces  are  filled  with 
water.  Screw  on  the  covers  without 
rubbers,  and  put  them  in  a  perfectly 
clean  boiler.  Pour  in  water  to  cover 
the  cans  about  one  inch  above  the  tops 
and  boil  steadily  for  one  hour.  Remove 
the  cans  one  at  a  time,  and  if  the  water 
in  can  has  settled  below  the  corn  fill  to 
the  brim  with  boiling  water;  put  on  the 
rubber  and  screw  the  top  on  tightly. 
Replace  the  cans  in  boiler  and  boil  one 
hour  longer.  The  jars  may  be  left  in 
the  water  until  cool,  when  they  should 
be  wiped  dry,  wrapped  in  paper  and 
stored  in  a  cool  place.  For  string  beans 
remove  the  tips  and  strings  should  there 
be  any,  wash  clean,  cut  in  one-inch 
lengths,  and  pack  in  cans  same  as  for 
corn.  Add  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  to 
each  quart  jar,  fill  with  water  and  screw 
on  tops  without  rubbers  and  boil  for 
three  hours.  Remove  the  cans  from  the 
water,  fill  to  overfiowing  with  boiling 
water  and  seal  with  rubbers  and  tops. 
Peas  should  be  young  and  tender  and 
should  be  shelled  as  soon  as  picked. 
They  are  treated  precisely  as  the  beans, 
and  will  be  much  superior  to  the  store 
product.  A  rack  made  of  lath  to  fit  in 
bottom  of  boiler  is  a  safeguard  against 
breakage  of  cans,  and  a  wire  can  lifter 
for  sale  by  nearly  all  grocers  will  be 
found  a  preventive  against  sore  fingers. 
Sweet  corn  may  be  easily  and  success¬ 
fully  handled  by  boiling  same  as  for 
table  use,  then  cut  off  and  dry  on  plates 
In  the  oven  or  in  the  sun. 

3.  If  the  rows  or  hills  of  rhubarb  and 
asparagus  are  well  covered  with  manure 
in  the  Fall  the  ground  will,  of  course, 
not  freeze  so  deeply,  and  it  will  thus  be 
an  advantage.  I  would  not  plow  any 
furrows  In  the  Fall,  but  rather  remove 
the  old  manure  just  as  early  in  Spring 
as  possible.  Plow  just  as  soon  as  the 


frost  Is  out  sufficiently  to  let  the  plow 
into  the  ground,  and  fill  with  fresh  ma¬ 
nure.  This  will  forward  asparagus  to 
considerable  extent,  and  is  about  the 
only  way  of  doing  anything  except  by 
the  expensive  methods  of  heating  by 
steam.  It  may  also  forward  rhubarb  to 
some  extent,  but  I  very  much  doubt  if 
the  end  will  justify  the  means.  In  fact, 
I  am  very  certain  it  will  not,  when  it 
can  be  so  cheaply  forced  in  the  cellars. 
By  forcing  it  you  can  sell  at  far  better 
prices,  and  have  the  money  in  your 
pocket  before  you  could  get  the  rhu¬ 
barb  out  of  the  ground  by  depending 
upon  manure  in  the  open  trenches.  No 
doubt  it  can  be  forwarded  a  little  by 
manuring  in  the  trenches,  but  I  would 
not  attempt  it  until  Spring,  other  than 
to  cover  the  rows  as  first  stated. 

Garden  Notes. — Earlier  in  the  season 
I  spoke  of  a  trial  of  speed  between 
Black  Mexican  sweet  corn  and  Peep  o’ 
Day.  Exact  dates  of  maturing  cannot 
be  given  as  yet,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  former  variety  i\  not  in  the  race  at 
all.  Peep  o’  Day  is  now  ready  for  use, 
while  the  other  is  just  fairly  coming  in¬ 
to  silk.  Present  indications  are  that 
this  new  variety  will  be  one  of  the  very 
earliest  sorts  grown.  As  to  how  it  will 
carry  up  through  Its  season  in  quality 
and  resistance  to  smut  remains  to  be 
seen.  It  is  comical  looking  stuff  to  say 
the  least,  the  tallest  stalks  being  little 
more  than  three  feet  high.  The  neigh¬ 
bors  were  inclined  to  make  fun  of  it  at 
first,  but  later,  when  they  saw  ears  in 
every  available  place  and  crowding  each 
other  for  room,  the  case  was  different. 
We  shall  keep  close  watch  on  both,  and 
carefully  note  the  variations,  and  at  the 
season’s  close  may  be  able  to  see  where 

the  preference  lies. 

The  Peas.— As  between  First  and 
Best  and  Nott’s  Excelsior  there  was 
hardly  difference  enough  in  maturing  to 
note.  As  to  continuous  bearing  quali¬ 
ties  and  yield,  the  latter  is  far  and 
away  ahead,  and  was  still  in  prime  con¬ 
dition  when  the  former  had  become  a 
thing  of  the  past.  In  my  judgment, 
however,  the  fact  still  remains,  that 
First  and  Best  or  kindred  strains  must 
yet  be  classed  as  the  earliest  for  the 
reason  that  these  larger  sorts  are  not 
hardy  enough  to  stand  extreme  early 
planting.  The  Nott’s  Excelsior  is  one 
of  the  best,  and  for  a  second  early 
leaves  little  to  be  desired.  The  Cham¬ 
pion  of  England  is  one  of  the  best  old 
sorts,  and  with  Nott’s  Excelsior  makes 
a  succession  hard  to  discount. 

Michigan.  J-  morse. 


Nitrogen  for  Cow  Peas. 

J'\  P.  M.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— I  have  a  piece 
of  ground  which  I  killed  last  year  by  put¬ 
ting  too  much  lime  on.  I  covered  it  well 
with  cow  manure  this  Spring  and  put  cow 
peas  in  with  the  intention  of  turning  them 
down  later  and  sowing  to  Crimson  clover. 
The  cow  peas  show  that  they  lack  nitrogen, 
being  very  yellow.  I  thought  of  using  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  on  them.  How  much  soda 
should  I  use  to  an  acre,  and  would  you  ad¬ 
vise  using  any  kind  of  potash  on  it?  I 
wish  to  use  this  soil  for  growing  roses 
under  glass  in  1905. 

Ans.— Here  is  an  interesting  case. 
Cow  peas  do  not  grow  well  just  after  a 
heavy  liming.  We  do  not  helieve  that 
their  yellow  color  is  entirely  due  to  a 
lack  of  nitrogen.  It  Is  more  likely  to  be 
the  effect  of  the  lime  and  the  cold  wet 
season.  For  a  farm  crop  we  would  let 
them  alone,  and  expect  a  fair  crop  with, 
hot  weather.  Where  soil  for  rose  grow¬ 
ing  is  desired  the  case  Is  different,  and 
we  would  not  hesitate  to  use  fertilizer 
freely.  Nitrate  of  soda  will  quicken  the 
cow  peas;  we  would  use  200  pounds  per 
acre,  but  it  will  pay  to  use  with  it  150 
pounds  muriate  of  potash  and  400 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate.  The  latter 
will  help  offset  the  effect  of  the  lime. 
We  usually  advocate  cow  peas  for  ob¬ 
taining  nitrogen  from  the  air,  not  for 
consuming  it  in  the  form  of  fertilizers. 
In  this  case,  however,  we  think  it  will 
pay  to  reverse  the  general  rule  and  fer¬ 
tilize  the  cow  peas. 
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Plum  Propagating  in  New  York. 

E.  O.  M.,  Oencva,  N.  T.— 1.  Is  there  any 
stock  that  you  know  to  be  equally  suitable 
for  all  kinds  of  plums  and  prunes,  except 
Japan  to  be  top-worked  upon,  much  in 
the  same  way  as  many  varieties  of  apples 
may  be  top-worked  upon  Spy  stock?  2.  If 
I  could  buy  such  plum  stock,  would  It  be 
practical  to  buy  at  same  time  some  high- 
class  trees  of  the  varieties  which  I  should 
wish  to  grow  and  to  use  buds  from  these 
trees  to  top-work  the  stock  with,  say  the 
Spring  of  the  second  year  after  planting? 
The  object  would  be  to  save  expense  and 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  getting  trees  not 
true  to  name.  3.  Have  the  following  varie¬ 
ties  of  plums  been  found  of  commercial 
value  in  Dutchess  or  Ulster  counties:  Relne 
Claude,  Bradshaw,  Field,  Grand  Duke, 
Fellenberg  and  German  prune?  4.  Should 
any  of  the  above  varieties  be  left  out  of  a 
list  for  a  commercial  orchard,  or  would  you 
suggest  any  other  that  should  be  added? 

I  want  only  five  or  six  of  the  best  paying 
kinds,  early,  medium  and  late.  5.  Is  the 
Fellenberg  preferable  to  the  common  Ger¬ 
man  prune  as  a  commercial  variety? 

Ans. — 1.  The  stock  that  is  the  most  ic 
favor  for  budding  the  ordinary  plums 
and  prunes  upon  in  New  York  Is  from 
the  seeds  of  the  Horse  plum,  which  is 
a  variety  that  is  almost  wild  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  having  escaped 
from  cultivation  or  growing  in  neglect¬ 
ed  patches.  It  belongs  to  the  true  Pru- 
nus  domestica.  There  are  many  of  the 
Marianna  stocks  also  used.  They  are 
grown  from  cuttings  in  the  South, 
where  they  root  very  easily,  and  the  Do¬ 
mestica  varieties  succeed  quite  well  on 
them.  Millions  of  plum  stocks  are  im¬ 
ported  from  France,  and  the  two  popular 
types  are  the  St.  Julian  and  Black 
Damas.  Any  of  these  stocks  will  serve 
for  the  Domestica  class  of  plums  and 
for  the  prunes.  2.  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  be  a  saving  of  expense  to  buy  any 
of  these  stocks,  plant  them  in  orchard 
form  and  bud  them  there.  The  chances 
are  that  it  would  cost  more,  in  the  end, 
than  to  buy  good  nursery  trees.  There 
is  a  variation  in  the  growth  and  habit 
of  the  individual  trees  of  all  of  them 
except  in  case  of  the  Marianna  stocks, 
as  the  seedlings  do  not  come  as  true  to 
a  given  type  as  do  peach  seedlings.  This 
fact  would  cause  an  orchard  grown  aiS 
proposed  to  be  somewhat  irregular.  My 
plan  to  make  sure  of  trees  true  to  name 
would  be  to  get  buds  from  bearing  trees 
or  those  that  I  was  sure  of,  and  have 
some  trusty  nurseryman  set  them  on 
his  own  stocks  and  furnish  me  the  trees 
at  a  price  agreed  upon.  Next  to  that  1 
would  grow  the  trees  in  a  nursery  on  my 
own  farm  and  plant  only  such  of  them 
as  suited  me.  3.  All  of  the  varieties 
mentioned  have  been  tested  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley  and  found  to  be  valuable  for 
commercial  purposes.  4.  Some  g;rowers 
think  that  Bradshaw,  Field  and  Reine 
Claude  are  not  so  profitable  as  some  o. 
the  others.  Monarch  is  considered  a 
good  variety  in  western  New  York,  and 
some  like  the  Damsons,  especially  the 
variety  called  French.  5.  Fellenberg  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  German  prune 
type,  and  is  better  than  the  one  usually 
called  by  the  latter  name.  Another 
very  good  one  goes  under  the  name 
York  State,  which  I  have  seen  and  heard 
highly  praised  in  western  New  York. 

H,  E.  V.  D. 


Farm  Wagon  only  9:31.95.  . 

In  order  to  Introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheela 
with  Wide  Tii-es,  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Qnincy,  Ill.,  have  placed  upon  the 
market  a  Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon,  that  is  only 
25  Inches  high,  fitted  with  24  and  30-inch  wheel* 
with  4-inch  tire,  and  sold  for  only  $31,96. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  the  best  material 
throughout,  and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more 
than  a  set  of  new  wheels  and  fully  guaranteed 
for  one  year.  Catalogue  grlving  a  full  description 
will  be  mailed  upon  application  by  the  Empire 
Manufactmdng  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill.,  who  also  will 
furnish  metal  wheels  at  low  prices  made  any  size 
and  width  of  tire  to  fit  any  axle. 


OOn  HARNESS  FREE.  WRITE  TO-DAY  FOR 

^  ^  V  SpeeiftI  Reduced  Price  on  a  Top  Bugiry 
UatAlogue  A  Kftctorj  Prices  on  all  Kiods  Vehicles  h  Harneas 

CONSUMERS  CAKJaAeE4feMFa.  CO. 
S3:3  So.  De.plalnes  St.,  OlllCAUO,  ILL. 


6,U00  fUrntH  ail^HTS 

are  now  selling  r.A.GE  FENCE  to  their  neighbors. 
PACK  AVOYEN  IMRE  FEXCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Jlicii. 


EXTENSION  AXLE  NUTS 

Make  old  buggy  run  like  a  new  one.  Sure 
euro  for  wabbles  and  rattles.  Quick  seller 
and  very  proHtable.  Agents  Wanted. 


Hardware  .Specialty  Co.,  Box  111,  Pontiac,  Allch, 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largeet  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  ouf  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  Cd 


•v*','-'  --sa» 


HAVANA.  ILL 


Wise  Man’s 
Wagon. 

The  man  who  has  had  experience 
in  running  a  wagon  knows  that  it 
is  the  wheels  that  determine  the 
life  of  the  wagon  itself.  Our 

ELECTRIC  ^ 

have  given  a  new  lease  of  life  to  thousands  of  old 
wagons.  They  can  bo  had  in  any  desired  hoight.and 
any  width  of  tire  up  to  8  Inches.  With  a  set  of  these 
wheels  you  can  In  a  few  minutes  have  either  a  high 
or  a  low  down  wagon.  The  Elec-trlc  Handy 
Wagon  is  made  by  skilled  workmen,  of  best  select¬ 
ed  material — white  hickory  axles,  steel  wheels,  steel 
hounds,  etc.  Guaranteed  to  carry  4000  lbs.  Here  is 
the  wagon  that  will  save  money  for  you,  as  It 
lasts  almost  forever.  Ourcntalog  describing  the  uses 
of  these  wheels  and  wagons  sent  free.  Write  for  it. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  88  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS. 


TLj,  UaoI  n„„._„forthelii8»tnioney,foT»njrpurpoM 

I  ns  nlOST  rOW6r»“‘l'o(inii,oanboe«uredhomour 
Fearless  Kalin  ay  llorso  Powers. 

We  melee  them  for  1 , 3,  Send  4  horeefl,  slth  speed 
regulAtors.  Uoequ*Iled  for  Cutting  and 
Orindlng  Feed,  Sawing  Wood,  Thresh* 
ing,  Pumping  Water,  ete.  Also  make 
Threshers,  Engines,  Feed  Cutters, silos, 
ate.  2llxt4trat4d  CatoXog  Prtt, 

HARDER  MFO.  €0*, 

OobleskiU,  N.  T. 


\VW  JIAVK  A  SPECIAI.  OFFER  FOR  YOU  ON 

ES^SILAGE  CUTTERS 

Until  August  25.  Write  for  Catalogue  to-day. 

IT  MAY  S  A  V  K  YOU  MONEY. 


THRESHERS,  CUTTERS,  CARRIERS. 

Engines— Tread  and  Lever  Powers. 

ALL  MACHINES  FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

Orangeville  Agricultural  W’ks,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  andWheatThrasher 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Rye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  It  again  In  perfect 
bu  ndles.Can  be  changed 
in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  Send  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  GRANT-FEKRIS  COMPANY,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Water  Problem  Solved. 

The  Koger  Well  Drilling  Machine  gets 
t.  The  farmers’  friend.  Especially  for 
domestic  well  making.  Cheapest  by  half 
and  the  most  practical  of  any. 
Best  money  maker  on  the 
market.  Cata¬ 
logue  free. 


1.  J.  Koger  Sl  Sons 
Mooresburg,  Tenn. 


SAWMILLS,  4H. 

P.cuts  2,()(X)  feet  per 
day— All  Sizes— Plan¬ 
ers, Shingle  Mills  and 
Edgers  with  Patent 
Variable  Friction 
Feed-PortableGrind- 
ing  Mills,  Water 
Wheels,  Lath  Mills, 
etc.  Send  for  large 
Catalogue.  Freight, 
don’t  count. 

UefOACII  nilil,  inFO.COe 
Box  900  Atlanta,  tia, 
114  liberty  St.,  N.  T. 


Make  an  Early  Season 

in  advance  of  that  which  is  undrained.  We  make  all  kinds  of  tile  and 
Sewer  Pipe,  Red  Pressed  Brick,  Fire  Brick,  Chimney 
Tops,  Flues,  Encaustic  Side  Walks,  etc,  wdte  for  wha% 
youwtmt.  JOHN  He  JACKSON*  76  Third  Ave.,  Albany,  N.Y. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Fkw  Plums  Tins  Yeah. — With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  localities  in  central 
New  York  the  eastern  plum  crop  seems 
to  be  having  an  off  year.  J.  W.  Kerr, 
the  noted  plum  originator  of  Denton, 
Md.,  thus  explains  the  situation  at  his 
place: 

This  season  is  almost  a  total  blanK  as 
to  plums,  the  first  in  my  experience  to  be 
wholly  and  entirely  without  fruit  of 
Americana^  Miners,  Waylands  and  nearly 
all  hybrids.  There  is  not  a  tenth  of  a 
crop  on  either  Wild  Goose  or  Jap.ans.  1 
sometimes  feel  very  lonely  under  these  un¬ 
usual  conditions — hundreds  of  hybrid  seed¬ 
lings  that  1  hoped  to  see  fruit  of  this  year 
seem  almost  to  present  a  shamefaced  ap¬ 
pearance  when  1  go  axnong  them.  Last 
year  every  little  bush  was  loaded. 

This  is  essentially  the  condition 
throughout  the  Atlantic  coast  region, 
though  now  anu  then  a  tolerably  well- 
filled  tree  is  found.  Climatic  conditions 
greatly  favored  the  development  of  the 
Monilia  rot  on  the  Rural  Grounds.  All 
classes  are  about  equally  affected,  pos¬ 
sibly  Golden  Beauty,  of  the  Waylaud 
group,  shows  less  of  the  trouble  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  late  bloom  and  development. 
The  Uomesticas  and  Americanas  are 
fully  as  bad  as  the  Japans.  The  disease 
was  conspicuous  earlier  than  usual,  af¬ 
fecting  many  twigs  and  bloom  clusters, 
and  it  was  liutle  checked  among  the  scat¬ 
tering  young  fruits  during  the  severe 
May  drought,  but  the  real  cause  of  the 
shortage  in  stone  and  other  fruits  was 
undoubtedly  the  late  freeze  following 
the  warm  and  stimulating  weather  of 
March  and  early  April. 

SniHO  THE  Best  Beaker. — Of  the 
many  vai’ieties  of  plums  under  test  a 
ti  ee  of  Shiro,  budded  on  peach  stock,  is 
the  only  one  ripening  a  full  crop  of 
fruit.  Another  five-year  tree  on  plum 
roots  carries  about  a  dozen  good  fruits. 
The  buds  forming  the  bearing  tree  were 
put  in  a  thrifty  young  seedling  peach 
about  20  inches  from  the  ground,  thi’ee 
years  ago,  and  form  a  head  10  feet  high, 
overtopping  and  starving  out  the  peach 
side  of  the  stock.  It  bore  a  fruit  or  two 
last  year,  and  set  a  large  crop  this 
Spring,  notwithstanding  the  adverse 
conditions.  As  Shiro  was  reported  quite 
free  from  rot  it  was  decided  not  to  thin 
the  fruits  on  this  tree,  but  to  let  them 
lake  their  chances  through  the  season. 
Rot  began  first  to  show  during  the  con¬ 
tinuously  rainy  June,  and  hung  on  until 
actual  ripening  began  late  in  July.  About 
half  the  fruits  became  affected,  and  were 


promptly  removed.  The  remainder 
ripened  perfectly  and  compared  most 
favorably  in  size,  appearance  and  qual¬ 
ity  with  the  finest  plums  appearing  in 
the  markets.  The  best  specimens  w'ere 
much  larger  than  the  one  illustrated  on 
page  566,  R.  N.-Y.  for  August  17,  1901. 
Their  translucent  golden  color  is  very 
attractive,  and  would  render  them  very 
salable,  while  they  are  sufficiently  firm 
when  in  good  eating  condition  to  stand 
the  needed  handling  and  keep  weli. 
They  cannot  quite  come  up  in  juicy 
richness  to  Abundance,  when  at  its  best, 
but  are  far  more  uniform  and  attractive. 
Shii’O  as  previously  noted  is  one  of  Bur¬ 
bank’s  hybrids,  combining  American, 
European  and  Japanese  species,  but  the 
habit  of  tree  and  general  character  most 
resemble  the  Japans.  The  European 
blood  comes  fi’om  a  cross  with  Myro- 
balan,  and  not  with  the  large  Domesti- 
cas,  and  can  only  be  recognized  in  a 
slight  stringiness  of  the  flesh.  Shiro 
must  now  be  piaced  in  the  category  of 
piums  weii  worthy  of  trial. 

Reh  June  managed  to  bring  through  a 
few  perfect  fruits,  though  much  troubied 
by  curcuiios  and  rot.  They  ripened  eariy 
in  July.  The  color  is  a  I'ather  showy 
dusky  red,  size  quite  large;  form,  conical 
but  somewhat  lopsided.  The  flesh  is  yel- 
iow  and  firm,  with  stone  of  moderate 
size.  Quality  as  grown  here  is  rather 
low — about  like  that  of  unthinned  Bur¬ 
banks.  The  tree  is  a  spreading  grower, 
inclined  to  be  productive  and  bear  early. 
Red  June  has  several  Japanese  names, 
and  is  a  popular  market  fruit  in  many 
piaces.  The  fruits  are  often  soid  as 
early  Burbanks,  but  are  generally  in¬ 
ferior  in  flavor  to  those  of  that  variety. 

Red  May. — This  is  a  hybrid  between 
a  Japan  and  one  of  the  Wild  Goose  va¬ 
rieties.  It  is  said  to  be  about  10  days 
earlier  than  Red  June,  but  otherwise  to 
resemble  it  in  fruit.  Our  tree  proved  a 
poor  grower  from  the  start,  and  died 
this  Spring  soon  after  blooming.  Few 
reports  have  yet  been  made  of  the  be¬ 
havior  of  this  plum. 

OoON  ripened  a  few  handsome  me- 
dium-isized  fruits.  They  are  iight  yei- 
low  in  color,  rather  flat  in  shape  and 
have  firm  dry  flesh  The  quaiity  is  very 
ordinary,  some  specimens  having  a  pro¬ 
nounced  noyau  flavor.  It  comes  nearer 
being  a  freestone  than  any  other  Japan 
we  have  tried.  The  tree  is  a  spreading, 
unthrifty  grower,  tardy  in  bearing,  and 
not  inclined  to  be  productive.  The 
plums  would  doubtless  be  desirable  for 
cooking  but  the  variety  is  usualiy  con¬ 
demned  on  trial  for  its  shy  bearing. 

Berckmans  or  white-fleshed  Botan  is 
carrying  the  best  crop  of  all  with  the 
exception  of  Shiro.  The  color  is  quite 


uniform,  deep  red,  flesh  light  colored, 
sweet  and  rather  dry.  The  quality  is 
inferior  to  Abundance,  but  the  tree 
seems  more  uniformly  productive,  and 
there  is  less  tendency  to  rot  in  the  ear¬ 
lier  growth  of  the  fruits.  Ripens  here  in 
early  August;  clingstone. 

OuK  Satsuma  trees  have  been  grafted 
over  with  more  promising  kinds.  The 
variety  grows  vigorously  and  bears  enor¬ 
mous  crops,  95  per  cent  of  which  rot  be¬ 
fore  reaching  full  size.  It  is  liked  in 
some  localities,  but  we  can  find  no  use 
for  the  sour,  red-fleshed  plums  when  we 
get  them. 

Burbank  is  having  a  resting  Vear, 
opening  but  few  blooms  and  setting  an 
insignificant  number  of  fruits  that  have 
grown  to  good  size  and  quality  where 
spared  by  the  Monilia  fungus.  The  enor¬ 
mous  crop  of  young  plums  borne  last 
year  was  vigorously  thinned  by  hand  to 
the  great  benefit  of  the  fruits  left  on, 
but  with  no  apparent  gain  in  the  way 
of  developing  fruit  buds  for  this  season. 

Abundance  (yellow-fleshed  Botan), 
bloomed  too  early  and  was  caught  in 
the  worst  of  the  April  rains.  Very  few 
fruits  ripened.  They  were  of  the  high¬ 
est  quality,  as  they  aiways  are  when 
not  crowded.  Abundance  is  a  misiead- 
ing  name  for  this  indispensable  plum, 
as  it  is  not  a  reiiable  cropper  when  the 
tree  gains  maturity.  Little  trees  often 
make  a  sui'prising  show  of  fruits,  and 
one  or  two  overwheiming  crops  are 
usually  borne  on  vigorous  trees  from 
four  to  six  years  after  planting,  but  our 
experience  is  that  the  plums  are  more 
and  more  sparsely  set  as  the  tree  gains 
size.  This  is  a  reai  advantage,  as  crowd¬ 
ed  Abundance  plums  are  insipid  and 
watery,  while  perfectly  developed  speci¬ 
mens  are  oniy  exceeded  in  quaiity,  if  at 
all,  by  the  old  Green  Gage.  Our  Abund¬ 
ance  trees  showed  weakness  after  the 
sixth  year,  and  some  look  as  if  they 
would  not  long  survive,  though  no  spe¬ 
cific  disease  can  be  made  out.  w.  v.  f. 

Mistletoe  is  reported  as  a  serious  trouble 
in  some  districts  of  Australia,  where  it  is 
spreading  so  rapidly  as  to  destroy  trees. 
Some  of  the  Australians  differ  from  the 
European  and  American  types  in  having 
red  berries. 

Cold  Storage  Trees.— I  think  the  nur¬ 
serymen  are  right  as  to  what  they  say 
about  trees  in  cold  storage.  I  know  of  a 
firm  keeping  thousands  of  lily-of-the-val- 
ley  over,  and  I  have  seen  them  try  it  with 
lilacs  and  other  flowering  shrubs,  but  with 
poor  results.  If  the  temperature  ever  hap¬ 
pens  to  go  over  32  degrees  for  a  day  things 
will  soon  start  to  move,  and  then  as  it 
gets  colder  again  everything  is  spoiled. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  freezer.  Cold  -storage 
as  they  have  it  in  the  cities  I  don’t  know 
anything  about.  g.  l.  e. 

Carlstadt,  N.  J. 
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These 
books  are 
compiled  from 
the  publications 
of  the  various 
Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Sta¬ 
tions,  and  are  of 
great  value  to  all 
practical  farmers. 

We  mail  them  /ree  to  all 
farmers  who  apply  for  them. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Best  for  Water 


WRITE 

FOR 

PRICES 


>YPRES$ 


WRITE 

FOR 

PRICES 


RALPH  B.  CARTER  CO. 

26  Cortlandt  St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 


RUBERQID 

’  ■  (TRADE-MARK'  RESISTEREO) 

R  O  O  F  I  IM  G 

For  residences,  barns,  poultry 
bouses  and  silos.  Positively  tbe 
most  durable  and  economical 
roofing  on-  the  market.  ’  Anyone 
can  apply,  it.  Water-proof.  Con¬ 
tains  no  tar.  Will  not  melt.  Lasts 
indefinitely. 

..  .  SEND  FOR  BOOKLET- K. 

THE  STAHDARD  PAINT  CO. 

.  too  William  St.,  New  York. 


ARROW  BRAND 

can  be  laid  on 
top  of  old 
shingles  with¬ 
out  tearing  off 
the  old  roof. 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.  for 

88  Pine  St.,  New  York.  samples. 


For  Sale — Steel  Fencing. 

Ten  cents  per  rod.  Write  for  description  and  sample. 
ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BIG  BARGAINS  IN  FARM  SUPPLIES 


WE  ARE  CONSTANTLY  BUYING  COMPLETE  STOCKS 
OF  GENERAL  MERCHANDISE  AT 


SHERIFFS’  AND  RECEIVERS’  SALES 


STEEL  ROOFING. 


Strictl.v  new,  perfect,  Serai-Hai-dened 
Steel  Sheets. two  feet  wide,  six  feet  long. 
The  bcKt  Kouflng,  Siding  or  Celling 
you  enn  use.  We  lui  nish  nails  free  and 
|)alnt  roofing,  two  sides.  Comes  either 
flat  corrugated  or  “V”  crimped.  Deliv¬ 
ered  free  of  all  charges  to  all  points  in  U. 
S.  east  of  Mississippi  River  and  north  of 
Ohio  River  at  $8.85  PEK  SQUARE. 
Prices  to  other  points  on  upplicatiou. 
A  square  means  100  square  feet. 


2-HORSEPOWER 

GASOLINE  ENGINE,  $70 

We  have  in  stock  150  3-Horse¬ 
power  ab.soiutel.v  new,  modern 
t.vpe,  guaranteed  engines.  Our 
price  with  pumping  jack,  $7JS 
Without  pumping  jack,  70 
Also  Machinerv.  such  asSAW 
MILLS,  ENGINES,  BOILERS, 
PUMPS,  etc.  Write  for  our  list. 


THRESHER  BELTS. 

We  purchased  at  Sheriffs’  sale  a  carload  of  new, 
red  canvas  stitched,  endless  Belts. 
They  are  six  inches  wide,  four-ply. 
‘  We  offer  them  to  you  as  follows: 

150  feet,  per  belt . $20.00 

140  feet,  per  belt .  10.00 

We  also  have  some  endless  Itubbrr  Belts. 


PREPARED  ROOFING  FELTS. 

We  can  save  you  money  on  your 
wants  in  this  line.  We  offer  you 
Two-Ply  Tarred  Roofing  Felt,  108 
square  feet  to  the  roll,  complete 
with  caps,  nails  and  cement,  per 

roll . $1.  IS 

Three-ply  complete,  per  roll,  1.35 
Vulcanite,  the  highest  grade  on 
the  market,  complete  as  above. 
Price  per  roll . $1.50 


STEEL  TUBULAR 
FENCE  POSTS. 

Absolutely  indestructible.  A  per¬ 
manent  Fence  Post  suitable  for  fields, 
farms,  pastures,  etc.  Made  of  a  one- 
piece  hollow  tube.  Costs  no  more  than 
the  ordinary  cedar  post.  Write  for 
descriptive  circular. 


GARDEN  HOSE. 

We  will  sell  you  fifty  feet,  three- 
fourth  inch  new  Rubber  Garden 
Ho.se,  complete  with  couplings  and 

nozzle . $2.25 

We  have  better  grades  also;  let 
us  know  your  wants. 


Farm  Forges,  from  $6.35  up 

We  boBght  several  carloads  of  new  Portable 
Forges  at  a  low  price.  We  have  also  for 
sale  horseshoes,  horseshoe  nails, 
blacksmith  tools  of  all  kinds. 

UADnuiADC  OVOdoz.  Single  Bitted 
nAKUWAKt.  Axes  at  85e.  175 

doz.  Double  Bitted  Axes,  2d  qual., 
at  4()e.  6,000  Dietz  Lanterns,  few 
slightly  an'ected  by  water.  'Write 
for  prices. 

LONG  DISTANCE 

TELEPHONE,  $5.00. 

Rebuilt,  guaranteed  condition, 
complete  with  batteries  and  a  per¬ 
fect  phone  in  every  way.  Costs 
twice  as  much,  ordinarily.  We 
have  other  kinds  of  phones,  and 
are  sure  we  can  save  you  money 
on  your  wants  in  this  line. 


WIRE. 


New  two  and  four 
point  Galvanized 
Barbed  Wire.- 
Per  100  lbs. 

$2.00 

Painted,  per  100  lbs . 2. BO 

Smooth  Galvanized  Wire  Shorts, 

guages  13,  13  and  14,  per  lOO  lbs . $1.40 

We  have  other  kinds  of  wire. 


Send  for 

We  purchased  and  dismantled  The 

CHICAGO  HOUSE 


13 1 13  P  Good  second-hand  Wrought  Iroc 
“  ■  ■  Ci  ■  Steam,  Gas  or  Water  Pipe,  in 
sizes  from  one-half  to  twelve  inches  diameter. 
It  is  complete  with  threads  and  couplings. 

1  inch,  per  foot . 3  1-4  centa 

134  “  “  “  . 4  1-4  '' 

We  handle  all  kinds  of  well  casing. 

Write  us  your  wants  in  the  pipe  line. 

BUILDING  MATERIAL 

Lumber,  Sash,  Doors,  Plumb¬ 
ing  Material,  Builders’  Hardware, 
Nails  and  in  fact  everything  in  the 
Building  line.  We  purcha.sed  ail 
the  famous  Expositions  of  modern 
days.  We  can  save  you  money  on 
your  wants  ift  this  line.  Do  not 
build  until  you  send  for  our  esti¬ 
mate. 

COLD  WATER  OR 
READY  MIXED  PAINTS 

We  bought  at  Receiver’s  Sale  from  a  leading 
paint  hou.se,  a  very  large  quantity  of  Cold 
Water  Paints  and  Ready  Mixed  Paints.  Equal 
in  grade  to  any  on  the  market.  Here  is  a  Genuine 
Paint  Bargain.  Before  placing  your  order,  write 
us  for  our  special  prices,  You  can  surely  save 
money,  without  sacrificing  quality. 


PAINTS 


Free  Catalogue  No.  57  on  all  kinds  of  Merchandise,  Machinery  and  Supplies. 

World’s  Falr-The  Pan-American  Exposition-The  Trans-Mississippi  Exposition-The  Ferris  Wheel,  Etc. 

WRECKING  CO.,  West  35th  and  Iron  Streets,  CHICAGO 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Back  Takk.— I  have  had  many  questions 
lately  which  may  interest  others.  One 
bunch  comes  from  Iowa: 

“There  are  a  few  things  that  puzzle  us. 
About  your  corn,  why  don’t  you  grow  dent 
corn  instead  of  Hint?  It  will  make  double 
the  crop  and  better  corn,  and  .some  kinds 
of  it  about  as  early  as  any  flint.  I  am  test¬ 
ing  about  40  varieties  of  dent  corn  this  year, 
and  about  a  dozen  of  flint.  Including  the 
N.-Y.  Thoroughbred.  At  least  three 
Ijjj-ge-eared  varieties  of  dent  are  showing 
up  as  early  as  the  flints.” 

This  question  has  been  asked  before.  The 
flints  give  us  better  fodder.  They  sucker 
more  than  the  dents,  and  give  more  leaf. 
This  offsets  the  smaller  yield  of  grain, 
though  our  yellow  flint  will  make  a  dent 
on  the  record  of  any  dent  corn  we  have 
ever  tried.  .As  we  handle  this  flint  fodder 
it  nearly  takes  the  place  of  Timothy  hay 
for  feeding  horses,  and  such  hay  is  worth 
at  least  $20  per  ton.  And  here  comes  our 
l,,wa  friend  again; 

“Your  $30  a  ton  for  hay  sounds  odd  here. 
Clover  and  Timothy  that  will  make  three 
to  four  tons  to  the  acre  is  selling  for  $5 
an  acre  as  it  stands  or  $4  to  $5  a  ton  de¬ 
livered  in  town.” 

If  we  had  such  cheap  hay  in  this  county 
farmers  would  surely  be  in  oiover.  By  the 
lime  that  hay  gets  here  we  mu^  pay  at 
least  $17  for  it.  The  business  of  boarding 
city  horses  has  grown  to  be  a  great  thing 
in  our  neighborhood,  and  long  hay  is  hard 
10  obtain  after  February.  Mueh  baled  hay 
is  bought,  but  It  is  often  unsatisfactory, 
and  horse  feeders  will  usually  pay  $3  to  $4 
per  ton  extra  for  long  hay.  A  neighbor 
bought  a  lot  of  standing  grass  and  thought 
he  made  a  good  bargain  because  it  cost 
him  about  $13  per  ton  in  the  barn.  If  we 
were  feeding  cattle  or  idle  farm  horses  I 
doubt  whether  we  could  get  $10  value  out 
of  a  ton  of  hay,  but  when  you  get  $12  a 
month  for  boarding  a  horse  the  value  of 
the  hay  counts  up  rapidly.  This  leads  to 
the  following  question  from  Pennsylvania; 

“How  mucti  grass  do  you  consider  suf¬ 
ficient  to  keep  a  horse,  feeding  other  feed 
Unit  offers  during  the  year,  say  some  fod¬ 
der,  at  least  half,  during  the  Winter?  How 
much  seed  is  required  per  acre  by  the 
Clark  method?  What  kind?” 

Experienced  horsemen  here  figure  on 
about  two  tons  of  hay  per  year  for  a  fair¬ 
sized  horse.  This  is  not  far  from  11  pounds 
per  day.  Uur  own  average  is  nearer  2,5U0 
pounds  per  year  of  actual  bay,  as  we  feed 
considerable  shredded  fodder,  rye  hay. 
cabbage  and  turnips.  In  the  city  stables 
the  average  will  be  nearer  5,000  pounds  per 
year.  When  western  grain  is  cheap  it  pays 
us  to  feed  more  bran  and  sell  more  hay. 

1  do  not  agree  with  those  who  think  it 
necessary  to  stuff  a  horse  with  hay.  Mr. 
Clark  advises  14  quarts  each  of  Red-top 
and  Timotliy  per  acre  with  four  quarts  of 
Red  clover  added.  The  man  who  asks 
about  feeding  a  horse  adds; 

“We  use  mules;  we  would  not  give  two 
good  mules  for  three  horses  when  it  comes 
to  farm  or  orchard  work,  and  they  do  not 
ciit  us  much  as  a  horse  does.” 

That  is  a  strong  statement,  but  I  have 
never  worked  a  mule,  and  cannot  argue 
tile  question.  1  believe  that  it  wouid  take 
three  good  ones  to  follow  Frank  and  the 
Bird  around  all  day.  I  used  to  think  a 
mule  was  about  the  most  stupid  animal 
that  ever  tried  to  do  farm  work,  but  1 
know  better  than  that  now.  A  fellow  has 
to  get  rid  of  some  of  his  prejudices  when 
old  Direct  Evidence  comes  along  and  cuts 
them  off! 

Our  Iowa  friend  is  a  successful  potato 
grower.  Here  is  what  he  says: 

"Why  is  it  that  you  never  grow  the 
Early  Ohio  type  of  potatoes?  With  us  it 
is  the  only  thing.  It  will  stand  more  grief 
and  still  make  a  good  crop  than  anything 
We  can  get.  Earlier,  too.  I  planted  a  barrel 
of  Eureka  this  year,  and  they  are  not  in 
it  for  a  minute.  They  are  lots  later  and 
not  half  the  yield.  Try  some  Chios  next 
year.  Get  Red  River  seed  of  either  the 
Red  or  White  Ohio,  and  plant  very  early. 
I’his  has  been  the  most  disastrous  year  on 
potatoes  here  for  a  long  time,  and  still  I 
have  250  per  acre  on  some  of  my  White 
Ohio,  and  an  average  of  about  150  on  30 
acres  or  more.” 

We  tried  the  Early  Ohio  years  ago  and 
gave  it  up.  It  was  about  as  early  as  any¬ 
thing.  but  the  yield  on  our  soil  was  very 
poor.  .June  Elating  and  Junior  Pride  greatly 
outyield  the  Chios  we  tried.  Possibly  seed 
from  the  Northwest  would  be  superior,  and 
I  am  willing  to  try  it,  but  my  experience 
this  year  with  Early  Fortune  is  very  satis¬ 
factory.  We  have  also  planted  Thorburn, 
which  was  highly  recommended  by  a  friend 
in  New  England.  With  us  it  does  not 
touch  June  Eating  for  yield,  while  Elarly 
Eortune  is  earlier.  I  am  more  than  ever 
convinced  that  our  soil  is  not  well  adapted 
to  potato  culture— still  the  yield  this  year 
is  better  than  ever  before.  Can  it  be  that 


man  who  does  not  want  his  name  men¬ 
tioned,  as  it  would  ruin  his  reputation  as 
a  stack  builder: 

‘‘I  stacked  a  stack  of  good  English  hay 
last  Summer,  and  not  being  familiar  with 
stacking,  made  a  bad  job  of  it,  which  cost 
me  the  stack,  as  water  got  into  it  and 
ruined  it  all  for  feed.  Plow  can  I  best  get 
that  into  dressing  for  the  land,  having  no 
w’ay  to  use  it,  only  to  rot  it  down  in  a 
heap?  The  staek  contained  about  15  or  IS 
tons.  What  would  you  advise  to  mix  with 
it,  and  what  would  be  the  manurial  value 
of  it  before  being  mixed  with  anything 
else?  Some  say  mix  lime  and  potash.” 

A  ton  of  good  hay  contains  not  far  from 
30  pounds  of  nitrogen,  35  of  potash  and  10 
of  phosphoric  acid.  Thus  the  stack  con¬ 
tains  nearly  as  much  plant  food  as  50  tons 
of  good  manure.  I  know  how  this  man 
feels,  as  I  nearly  ruined  a  stack  myself 
once.  If  I  had  that  hay  I  would  either  use 
it  to  mulch  the  young  fruit  trees,  or  let 
the  stock  nose  it  over  and  eat  what  they 
will,  using  the  remainder  for  bedding.  I 
know  that  cows  will  often  eat  a  fair  share 
of  such  hay  if  it  is  thrown  into  the  barn¬ 
yard.  If  I  had  no  stock  and  no  trees  to 
mulch  I  would  rot  the  stack  down  much 
like  a  compost  heap.  If  you  can  mix  two 
tons  of  wood  ashes  or  one  ton  of  lime  and 
800  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  with  the 
old  hay  you  will  quicken  the  rotting  and 
make  a  better  manure.  This  rotted  hay 
can  be  spread  and  plowed  under  like  ma¬ 
nure  and  for  every  ton  thus  plowed  under 
I  would  use  50  pounds  of  acid  phosphate 
broadcast  and  harrowed  in.  It  is  hard  to 
see  several  hundred  dollars  worth  of  prop¬ 
erty  ruined  because  of  a  bad  job  at  prep¬ 
aration.  No  man  living  can  say  that  he 
never  did  that  with  something.  Instead-  of 
grieving  over  it  -we  should  go  to  work  like 
this  man  to  get  the  manurial  value  out  of 
it.  The  manurial  value  of  a  bad  plan  i.s 
experience! 

E''arm  Notes.— The  boys  have  had  all  the 
corn  hoeing  they  want,  but  thp  corn  i.s 
hardly  satisfied  yet.  During  the  wet 
weather  we  ran  the  cultivator  as  deep  a.s 
possible  with  the  side  wings  on,  and  threw 
dirt  to  the  hills.  This  opened  the  soil  and 
covered  most  weeds.  Part  of  our  corn  is 
in  drills,  and  this  makes  harder  hoeing. 
The  corn  has  taken  a  good  start  lately,  ha.-, 
a  good  color  and  I  am  still  hopeful  that  it 
will  pull  through.  .  .  .  We  sowed  about 
three  acres  of  buckwheat  the  last  week 
in  July,  using  a  heavy  seeding  of  Timothy 
with  it.  I  have  never  grown  buckwheat 
before.  That  was  one  reason  why  I  wanted 
to  try  it,  and  I  also  -wanted  to  see  how 
Timothy  works  with  it.  The  field  is  on  a 
steep  hillside.  1  did  not  dare  try  the  Clark 
method  there,  for  one  of  our  August  storms 
would  wash  all  the  tine  soil  down  to  the 
river.  I  reason  that  a  rank-growing  crop 
like  the  buckwheat  will  hold  the  soil  and 
give  the  Timothy  a  fair  showing.  The 
glass  that  was  seeded  with  the  cow  peas 
has  made  a  good  start,  and  will,  1  think, 
occupy  the  land  wlien  the  cow  peas  are 
cut.  .  .  .  The  buckwheat  was  put  where 
the  Alfalfa  failed  last  year.  This  Alfalfa 
made  a  fair  start,  but  dawdled  along 
through  the  season  in  a  yellow,  half¬ 
hearted  way.  This  Spring  not  a  spire  could 
I  find.  By  the  first  of  May  the  ground 
■was  about  half  covered  with  a  good  growth 
of  Red  clover.  We  cut  a  fair  crop  of  hay, 
and  it  started  up  better  than  ever.  Part  of 
it  was  plowed  under  for  the  buckwheat,  i 
shall  let  the  rest  go  to  seed  and  then  run 
weeder  or  harrow  over  it,  so  as  to  get  a 
full  seeding.  This  clover  seed  may  have 
been  mixed  in  the  Alfalfa,  but  1  think 
more  likely  it  lay  dormant  in  the  soil  until 
the  conditions  were  right  for  it  to  sprout. 
Certainly  it  could  not  have  hit  upon  a 
better  time  to  help  out  our  necessities,  i 
wish  you  could  see  a  clover  field  on  the 
top  of  our  hill.  It  was  seeded  last  year 
with  a  crop  of  oats  and  peas.  We  cut  one 
good  crop  and  now  it  is  loaded  again— a 
thick  mass  of  green.  I  was  toid  that  we 
cannot  get  a  good  catch  of  clover  with  oats 
and  peas— but  here  it  is!  .  .  .  .  We  have 
heard  considerable  about  feeding  stock  on 
apples.  The  hogs  met  their  match  in  our 
big  orchard,  and  we  began  turning  the  cowa 
in  for  a  few  hours  to  help  them.  The  two 
heifers  from  our  old  cow  stuck  to  the 
sweet  apples  and  did  well.  Julia  and  her 
daughter  ran  to  the  sour  apples  and 
gorged  on  them.  The  next  morning  they 
were  both  stupidiy  drunk,  while  the 
heifers  were  in  prime  condition!  It  was  a 
pitiful  thing  to  see  the  old  kicker,  Julia, 
in  such  shape  that  she  cbuldn’t  even  kick. 
I  have  seen  rum  overcome  stronger  heredi¬ 
tary  traits  than  that!  These  two  cows 
gave  no  milk  for  two  days  and  then  came 
back  to  full  measure.  You  see,  therefore, 
that  these  general  rules  of  feeding  or  be¬ 
havior  do  not  always  work  out.  I  have 
'  known  two  horses  to  break  out  and  get  at 
the  grain  bin.  One  got  enough  and  quit. 
I'he  other  nearly  killed  himself.  Four  men 
went  out  to  a  uarty  where  a  Keg  of  beer 
was  on  tap.  Two  were  brought  home  by 
the  others.  Julia  is  too  strenuous  to  be 
left  alone  with  sour  apples.  The  expert 
seems  to  be  the  man  who  can  get  down 
past  a  general  rule  and  study  individual 
traits. 

Child  Notes.— That  is  true  of  children. 
We  had  at  one  time,  on  the  farm,  11  per¬ 


sons  with  character  so  undeveloped  tluit 
they  may  be  called  children.  It  would 
be  nonsense  to  say  that  one  rule  of  re¬ 
ward  or  punishment  would  suit  for  all 
these  young  folks.  With  some  a  single 
kind  vyord  was  enough  to  straighten  out 
their  little  pranks,  while  others  would  dare 
you  in  every  way  except  actual  words  to 
prevent  them  from  having  their  own  way. 
One  child  wanted  to  do  a  certain  thing 
which  her  mother  had  said  she  did  no’i 
want  done.  Still  the  child  persisted. 

"But  did  not  your  mother  say  you  were 
not  to  do  it?” 

“She  said.  ‘I’d  rather  you  wouldn’t,’  and 
I  know  that  when  she  says  that  I  can  get 
her  to  say  I  can.” 

It  was  a  harmless  thing,  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  principle  Involved  the  Madame 
w'ould  not  permit  it  until  the  child’s 
mother  knew.  I  often  hear  people  tell 
about  appealing  to  the  conscience  of  a 
child.  Does  a  young  child  really  know 
what  conscience  is?  I  ought  to  say  rather 
—do  all  children  know?  My  observation  is 
that  some  children  do  not  acquire  any  keen 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  until  they  are  12 
years  old.  I  have  known  children  to  be 
awakened  from  selfishness  by  cultivating 
their  love  for  an  animal.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  are  people  who  grow  up  without 
ever  knowing  what  it  is  to  be  unselfish  or 
to  serve  others.  Who  can  name  any 
greater  defect  of  character  than  that? 
Sometimes  after  the  day’s  work  is  done  I 
sit  on  the  porch  and  watch  the  children  at 
play.  Play  developes  character,  and  I 
realize  the  big  responsibility  that  faces 
one  who  undertakes  to  train  half  a  dozen 
children.  It  is  a  great  job,  and  probably 
the  man  who  can  leave  societj-  a  legacy  in 
the  person  of  a  good  man  or  woman  does 
better  than  he  who  leaves  a  bag  of  money. 
Probably  he  who  takes  some  little  waif  or 
stray  and  at  some  discomfort  to  himself 
makes  a  good  citizen  out  of  it  does  more 
than  one  who  developes  his  own  child. 
What  a  great  thing  it  would  be  for  the 
world  if  more  of  us  could  throw  our  faith 
in  with  the  child  and  make  it  outweigh 
me  bag  of  money.  h.  -w.  c. 
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We  have  had  questions  from  farmers  who  wish  to 
obtain  the  largest  possible  yield  from  the  second  crop 
of  hay.  Some  of  them  talk  of  using  wood  ashes  or 
“phosphate”  on  meadows  after  the  first  cutting.  That 
will  not  do  them  much  good.  What  the  grass  needs 
is  nitrogen  in  some  quickly  available  form.  The  wood 
ashes  and  the  low-grade  phosphate  will  make  them¬ 
selves  felt  next  year,  but  if  you  want  grass  this  sea¬ 
son  feed  nitrogen. 

* 

Here  we^have  the  report  of  an  American  just  home 
from  Europe: 

Just  back  from  the  old  country.  This  Is  God’s  country, 
though— especially  for  the  farmer.  The  greatest  defect 
in  German  civilization,  for  instance,  is  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  farm  homes.  Farmers  live  in  villages  and 
have  all  the  evils  of  both  rural  and  urban  life. 

We  have  long  held  that  the  great  strength  of  this 
Republic  lies  in  its  farm  homes.  There  lie  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  true  conservatism  and  patriotic  feeling. 
The  infiuence  of  city  life  is  demoralizing,  and  un¬ 
makes  the  natural  man.  That  is  why  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  put  a  happy  and  contented  farmer 
on  every  available  farm.  This  means  more  to  the 
country  than  millions  piled  up  in  Wall  Street. 

• 

Mr.  Garrett  and  Mr.  Clark  do  not  agree  on  their 
methods  of  preparing  the  soil  for  a  grass  crop.  In 
trying  to  reason  out  the  sense  of  it  we  must  remember 
the  difference  in  conditions.  One  writes  from  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  describes  soil  of  great  natural  strength, 
where  a  permanent  meadow  is  not  desired.  The  other 
describes  a  smaller  farm  of  poorer  soil  where  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  cut  the  grass  as  many  years  as  possible.  Both 
agree  that  no  “nurse  crop”  of  grain  is  needed,  and 
twice  as  much  seed  as  farmers  usually  sow  is  useful. 
Clark  certainly  has  the  best  report  of  yield.  All  this 
is  important,  because  the  hay  crop  in  the  Eastern 
States  is  bound  to  pay  well  for  the  next  10  years.  How 
can  you  ever  get  the  grain  of  fact  without  thrashing 
it  out  in  a  discussion? 

* 

Our  rules  respecting  long  articles  are  strict.  Busi¬ 
ness  farmers  want  lean  meat,  and  our  rule  is  to  root- 
prune  with  a  blue  pencil  when  a  writer  runs  over  two 
column's.  We  break  the  rule  this  week,  and  willingly 
give  Prof.  Bailey  full  space  to  mention  his  plans  for 
the  Agricultural  College.  This  is  a  matter  of  great 
importahee  to  every  thinking  farmer  in  America. 
There  is  no  reason  on  earth  why  New  York  should 
lag  behind  any  Western  State  in  facilities  for  teach¬ 
ing  scientific  or  practical  agriculture.  We  have  known 
Prof.  Bailey  for  many  years.  He  is,  without  doubt, 
at  the  head  of  his  profession  as  a  teacher  of  the 
sciences  which  relate  to  farm  life.  We  have  the  ut¬ 
most  confidence  in  his  ability  to  organize  and  develop 
a  system  of  instruction  that  will  bring  needed  knowl¬ 
edge  within  reach  of  the  poorest  man  on  the  poorest 
farm.  If  we  did  not  believe  this  we  would  take  little 
interest  in  any  plan  for  spending  money  on  the  Col¬ 
lege.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  on  record,  and  will  stay  there, 
in  favor  of  the  proposition  that  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion  must  be  for  the  many  and  not  for  the  select  few. 
The  farmers  of  New  York  State  now  have  a  great 
opportunity  to  come  forward  and  make  the  College 
their  own,  for,  after  all  is  said,  the  spirit  and  power 
of  the  College  must  come  from  them.  Prof.  Bailey 
working  alone  with  the  members  of  hia  faculty  will 
make  slow  progress.  Put  100,000  earnest  and  hopeful 
farmers  back  of  him  and  he  will  change  the  character 
of  New  York  farming! 


The  last  Legislature  of  Kansas  passed  a  law  de¬ 
signed  to  regulate  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers.  It  will  seem  strange  to  many  that 
such  a  law  is  considered  necessary  in  Kansas.  We 
have  been  told  repeatedly  that  Kansas  soil  is  rich 
enough  to  bag  and  ship  East  to  fertilize  the  “worn- 
out”  soils  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  truth  probably 
is  that  some  soils  in  Kansas  respond  to  an  application 
of  phosphoric  acid  in  ground  bone  or  phosphate  rock. 
That  is  quite  natural,  since  stock  farming  may  ex¬ 
haust  the  soil  of  available  phosphoric  acid,  while  add¬ 
ing  to  its  nitrogen  and  keeping  up  potash.  We  have 
for  years  pointed  out  this  sure  result,  and  Kansas 
farmers  are  wise  in  trying  to  put  legal  restrictions 
around  this  trade. 

m 

Every  year,  about  this  season,  it  becomes  our  duty 
to  call  attention  to  the  work  of  the  American  Apple 
Consumers’  League.  The  object  of  this  League  is  to 
encourage  the  use  of  apples  as  food.  Its  members 
pledge  themselves  to  call  for  apple  in  some  form 
whenever  they  eat  a  meal  at  a  public  table.  This 
creates  a  demand  for  the  fruit  and  leads  hotel  and 
restaurant  keepers  to  serve  it.  During  the  past  five 
years  much  has  been  done  in  this  quiet  way  to  in¬ 
crease  the  demand  for  good  apples.  The  League  was 
started  as  a  bit  of  fun,  but  a  number  of  observant 
men  were  quick  to  see  what  would  result  if  this  sim¬ 
ple  thing  could  be  followed  up.  It  is  time  now  to 
begin  the  season’s  work.  Baked  apple  is  a  regular 
part  of  the  bill  of  fare  at  most  city  restaurants.  Now 
we  want  to  interest  the  city  bakeries  and  “delicates¬ 
sen”  stores.  If  we  can  get  them  to  sell  baked  apples 
as  they  now  sell  pies  and  cakes,  we  shall  create  a  new 
demand  that  will  help  the  market.  Come,  gentlemen, 
call  for  apple  1 

* 

An  English  farm  laborer  recently  died  from  blood 
poisoning,  and  his  widow  brought  su^t  for  damages 
against  his  employer,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act.  It  was  shown  that 
the  deceased  had  suffered  an  abrasion  of  the  skin  on 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  as  the  result  of  carrying  heavy 
bags  of  fertilizer  upon  his  shoulders,  and  the  infiam- 
mation  that  followed  developed  into  blood  poisoning, 
the  inference  being  that  the  wound  was  poisoned  by 
the  fertilizing  material.  Although  it  did  not  appear 
that  the  employer  had  been  unduly  careless,  or  that 
he  had  imposed  unnecessary  risk  upon  his  employee, 
the  court  ordered  him  to  pay  £150  (nearly  $750)  to  the 
widow  and  children  of  the  deceased  workman,  and  as 
an  appeal  was  taken,  he  was  ordered  to  pay  the 
widow  £2  a  month  until  the  matter  was  settled.  The 
case  is  of  interest  to  farmers  generally,  as  showing 
the  sweeping  nature  of  a  law  that  would  seem,  at 
first  thought,  to  apply  chiefiy  to  factories  and  other 
lines  of  industrial  effort,  far  removed  from  the  farm. 

• 

We  once  met  a  man  who  has  made  a  famous  fight 
against  public  corruption.  One  of  a  small  minority, 
he  still  kept  bravely  on  against  hopeless  odds.  We 
asked  him  how  he  managed  to  keep  up  the  battle,  and 
his  answer  is  worthy  of  record.  “I  could  not  do  it  if 
I  did  not  have  a  farm  to  go  to  when  I  am  thoroughly 
disgusted  with  public  service!”  The  farm  gave  that 
man  new  hope  and  courage.  It  healed  the  sting,  gave 
him  something  of  the  great  patience  of  Nature,  and 
sent  him  back  to  his  duty  with  a  larger  and  truer 
hope.  That  is  the  lesson  that  the  farm  holds  for  any 
man  who  will  heed  it  We  see  the  slow,  patient  de¬ 
velopment  of  nature,  moving  steadily  on  through  the 
seasons  with  calm,  unerring  force,  and  we  come  to 
realize  as  we  cannot  in  any  other  way  that  the  good 
must  ultimately  triumph  over  the  evil.  Yes,  the  farm 
ought  to  send  any  public  man  back  to  his  work  with 
keener  views  and  truer  courage.  As  for  the  man 
whose  home  and  work  are  ever  on  the  farm,  he  ought 
to  be  the  truest  and  most  thoughtful  citizen  in  the 
land,  as  a  natural  result. 

« 

On  page  51  of  The  R,  N.-Y.  we  described  some  “feed¬ 
ing  experiments”  with  young  men  which  Dr.  Wiley, 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  hoped  would  show 
the  effect  of  borax  and  salicylic  acid  on  the  human 
system.  These  and  other  drugs  are  used  for  preserv¬ 
ing  food,  and  there  has  been  much  debate  as  to 
whether  food  containing  the  drugs  is  safe.  Dr.  Wiley 
has  been  talking  about  his  experiment,  but  no  one 
seems  to  understand  what  he  found  out.  We  must 
wait  for  his  “complete  report.”  As  we  understand 
him  two  things  are  clear: 

1.  The  drugs  must  be  considered  unhealthy  until 
those  who  use  them  prove  that  they  are  not. 

2.  While  the  occasional  use  of  food  containing  such 
drugs  might  have  no  serious  results  the  continued 
use  of  them  for  any  length  of  time  would  surely  prove 
injurious. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  fully  justifies  legislation 
against  this  drugging.  We  are  asked  by  several  read¬ 


ers  if  they  should  buy  “salyx”  or  other  “cold  process” 
preserving  powders.  Not  under  any  circumstances. 
Either  purify  your  fruit  by  fire  in  the  old-fashioned 
way  or  go  without! 

* 

The  paper  balloons  sent  up  on  the  night  of  July  4 
and  at  other  festive  times,  are  a  real  menace  to  farm 
property.  They  may  go  long  distances,  and  no  one 
can  tell  where  they  will  drop.  Farmers  find  them  or 
their  burned  fragments  in  the  fields  or  near  build¬ 
ings.  Though  we  have  never  heard  of  any  destruc¬ 
tion  being  traced  directly  to  the  fire  balloon,  it  is 
quite  probable  that  some  of  the  mysterious  midnight 
fires  in  barns  or  haystacks  usually  laid  to  tramps  are 
from  this  cause.  There  are  many  laws  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  property,  but  legislators  do  not  appear  to  have 
considered  the  danger  in  sowing  fire  in  the  form  of 
this  combination  of  tissue  paper  and  blazing  torch. 

• 

There  are  many  good  Americans  of  foreign  birth. 
Many  of  them  came  here  poor  boys.  Denied  opportu¬ 
nity  in  Europe  they  found  in  this  Republic  chances 
for  growth  unknown  in  the  old  country.  It  may  be 
said  that  they  gained  wealth  and  power  by  their  own 
strong  efforts  but,  after  they  give  full  credit  to  indi¬ 
vidual  work,  they  still  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  this 
country.  They  now  have  a  chance  to  pay  part  of  this 
debt,  in  a  patriotic  manner.  Thousands  of  their 
former  countrymen  are  now  following  them  to  this 
land.  Conditions  have  changed  since  they  came,  and 
this  stream  of  untrained  humanity  must  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  drain  into  our  large  cities.  Scattered  about, 
where  they  can  have  elbow  room,  many  of  these  for¬ 
eigners  will  make  useful  citizens.  Crowded  into  the 
.  cities  they  simply  swell  the  element  in  American  so¬ 
ciety  which  is  to  oppose  the  interests  of  the  home 
owner.  Surely,  the  foreigners  who  have  established 
themselves  here  and  prospered  should  now  attempt 
to  locate  their  countrymen  so  that  the  best  balance 
of  society  can  be  secured.  Is  it  not  their  duty  to  do  so? 

• 

Off  shore  from  a  famous  seaside  resort  is  a  sunken 
wreck.  A  ship,  driven  upon  the  shore  in  a  storm, 
went  down.  The  hull  is  entirely  under  water — the 
masts  showing  above  it.  Not  long  since  the  writer 
stood  on  the  shore  and  saw  this  wreck  slowly  clear 
from  the  fog.  First  the  tops  of  the  masts  were  seen, 
then  by  degrees  they  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  water 
as  the  fog  settled,  until  we  could  see  a  large  black 
sign  which  some  advertiser  had  posted  there.  Sud¬ 
denly  the  sun  broke  out  and  made  clear  the  letters 
on  the  sign: 

WILSON’S  WHISKY 

THAT’S  ALL. 

It  was  certainly  enough  to  form  the  text  for  a  pow¬ 
erful  sermon  which  needed  no  words  to  bring  it  home. 
No  one  could  find  a  more  appropriate  place  for  a 
whisky  sign  than  on  a  wreck,  for  whisky  has  done 
more  to  wreck  human  life  and  bring  shame  and  suf¬ 
fering  upon  humanity  than  any  other  evil  infiuence. 
Yes,  a  whisky  sign  on  a  wreck  is  just  where  it  be¬ 
longs — there  are  thousands  of  human  wrecks  carrying 
it  wherever  they  go.  The  distillers  are  just  now 
making  a  desperate  effort  to  make  whisky  drinking 
respectable,  but  they  will  not  succeed  in  doing  so. 

• 

BREVITIES. 

The  pocket  is  a  good  place  for  pride. 

Late  seeding  is  bad  for  the  Hessian  fly. 

Do  not  use  the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  wash  on  peach 
trees  now. 

We  suggest  the  following  union  for  farm  hands— a 
union  of  head  and  heels. 

Last  year  1,490,314  tons  of  phosphate  rock  were  dug  in 
this  country  for  fertilizing  purposes. 

Never  brag  about  how  you  are  going  to  beat  some  old 
farmer  until  you  have  actually  beaten  him. 

Where  Spring  seeded  grass  has  failed  with  oats  we 
would  work  the  soil  again  and  sow  grass  with  rye. 

The  prison  and  jail  population  in  New  York  State  last 
year  was  96,932.  We  are  most  interested  in  what  such 
prisoners  come  to.  How  many  are  hardened  into  perma¬ 
nent  crime  by  their  jail  life? 

Western  farmers  are  using  land  plaster  and  obtaining 
results  from  it  much  like  those  obtained  by  New  York 
farmers  50  years  ago.  After  some  years  they  will  find 
that  the  plaster  loses  its  effect,  and  then  they  will  be 
obliged  to  use  potash. 

We  are  sometimes  asked  if  there  is  any  market  for 
sumach  blooms.  No.  We  tried  to  find  a  market  for  them 
a  few  years  since,  but  there  was  so  little  demand  that 
it  would  not  pay  to  gather  them. 

Wall  Street  men  put  water  into  stock  and  then 
squeeze  it  out  again.  The  honest  scrub  woman  does  the 
same — her  stock  being  a  mop.  She  squeezes  out  dirt 
with  the  water  while  the  water  in  the  other  stock  carries 
honor  and  character  with  it! 

A  RECENT  letter  from  a  farmer  contains  the  following: 
“Please  correct  before  publishing,  as  grubbing  hoes  and 
axes  were  more  plentiful  here  40  and  50  years  ago  than 
text  books  on  grammar  and  orthography.”  The  letter  is 
a  model  report  of  a  farm  enterprise— clear  and  strong. 
Would  that  more  writers  could  have  grub-hoe  and  ax 
advantages  when  young! 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— July  29,  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  two  small  gun¬ 
powder  magazines  in  the  midst  of  the  humble  homes  of 
mill  operatives,  mostly  French,  exploded  with  a  fright¬ 
ful  concussion,  killing  21  persons  and  injuring  50  others. 
Half  a  dozen  men  who  were  loading  kegs  of  powder  from 
one  of  the  magazines  were  blown  to  pieces,  four  boys 
200  yards  away  were  killed  by  the  force  of  the  explosion, 
and  14  frame  houses  within  a  radius  of  400  yards  went 
down  as  if  they  had  been  built  of  cards.  Seven  of  these 
houses  Immediately  caught  fire,  probably  from  the 
kitchen  stoves,  and  wei’e  completely  consumed.  At  least 
three  persons  were  caught  in  the  ruins  and  burned  to 
death,  while  seven  or  eight  others,  who  were  rescued, 
died  subsequently  of  their  injuries.  It  is  estimated  that 
70  separate  pieces  of  property,  including  those  already 
mentioned,  were  destroyed,  while  the  force  of  the  ex¬ 
plosion  wrecked  windows  for  five  or  six  miles  around, 
and  its  thunder  could  be  heard  distinctly  more  than  60 
miles  away.  The  accident  was  due  to  the  error  of  an 
employee,  who  poured  nitric  acid  over  leaking  nitro¬ 
glycerine,  under  the  impression  that  it  was  water.  The 

property  loss  is  estimated  at  $100,000 . A  terrific 

wind  and  rain  storm,  accompanied  by  hail,  passed  over 
Alpena  County,  Mich.,  July  28,  and  wrought  much  de¬ 
struction.  Orchards  were  leveled  and  crops  in  the  fields 
were  destroyed.  James  Fingleton’s  house,  in  Wilson 
Township,  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  Fingleton  was 
instantly  killed,  while  his  wife  and  daughter  were  badly 
burned.  Walter  Fillsbury’s  farmhouse  at  Greeley  was 
also  struck  and  burned.  His  son  was  badly  but  not 
fatally  injured  by  the  lightning.  At  Harrisville,  in  Al¬ 
cona  County,  on  the  lake  shore  below  there,  lightning  in¬ 
stantly  killed  James  De  Forrest  and  his  wife  in  their 
home.  Dell  Crothers,  a  farmer  near  Onaway,  in  Fresque 
County,  was  killed  July  28  by  lightning.  In  Long  Hapids, 
Andrew  Hansen  and  a  young  girl  were  both  killed  in¬ 
stantly,  and  Hansen's  uncle  was  seriously  injured  while 
they  were  sitting  in  their  parlor  watching  the  storm. 
....  Since  the  last  Hew  Hampshire  Legislature  placed 
a  bounty  of  25  cents  on  the  hedgehogs,  26  towns,  one-tenth 
of  the  whole  number,  have  settled  with  the  State  Treas¬ 
urer  and  have  turned  in  7,yu6  pelts,  for  which  the  State 
has  paid  in  bounties  $1,976.50.  The  464  people  in  the  town 
of  Washington  killed  in  90  days  1,240  of  the  pests,  and 
Canaan  comes  next  with  1,021 . At  a  mass  meet¬ 

ing  of  citizens  of  Idaho  Springs,  Col.,  July  27,  at  which 
lynching  and  other  violent  measures  were  advocated, 
cooler  counsel  prevailed,  and  it  was  decided  to  expel  the 
oificers  and  principal  agitators  of  the  Miners’  Union,  who 
were  arrested  on  suspicion  of  complicity  in  recent  dyna¬ 
mite  outrages.  The  mass  meeting  adjourned,  those  pres¬ 
ent  marching  to  the  jail.  The  sheriff  made  no  resist¬ 
ance,  and  the  14  suspects  were  taken  out,  conducted  to 
the  city  limits  and  told  to  leave  the  district  and  never 
return.  A  bucket  of  tar  and  a  supply  of  feathers  had 
been  provided  in  case  they  refused  to  go,  but  they  de¬ 
parted  promptly.  The  citizens  have  given  notice  that 
they  are  weary  of  the  terrorizing  by  union  miners  so 

long  in  vogue  there,  and  will  have  no  more  of  it . 

Over  200  people  were  precipitated  40  feet  into  the  Wil¬ 
lamette  River  from  the  Morrison  Street  bridge  at  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  July  31.  Three  bodies  were  recovered  from 
the  water,  12  people  severely  injured,  and  a  score  or  more 
were  also  hurt.  An  armless  man  had  been  advertised  to 
swim  the  Willamette,  and  the  bridges  on  both  sides  of 
the  course  were  crowded  with  people.  A  great  crowd 
had  collected  on  the  east  end  of  the  bridge  to  see  the 
finish.  Three  deckhands  from  a  steamer  in  the  river 
were  skylarking  and  the  crowd  surged  to  the  south  rail 
of  the  bridge  to  view  their  antics.  The  rail  bent  outward, 
cracked,  and  broke,  and  at  the  same  time  a  section  of 
the  passenger  way  sank.  Like  wheat  in  a  hopper  the  un¬ 
fortunates  poured  down  this  opening  or  fell  headlong 
over  the  side  through  the  broken  railing.  Struggle  as 
they  might,  the  unfortunates  on  the  edge  of  the  chasm 
could  not  keep  their  footing,  but  toppled  and  fell  on  the 
struggling  mass  beneath.  A  houseboat  was  directly  under 
the  break  in  the  passenger  way,  and  many  of  the  first 
to  go  through  hung  on  to  this  for  a  moment  only  to  be 

knocked  off  by  the  human  avalanche  from  above . 

From  the  facts  and  figures  sent  to  the  office  of  Forest 
Commissioner  Edgar  E.  Ring,  of  Maine,  and  contained 
in  a  lengthy  report,  the  loss  to  the  State  by  the  forest 
fires  of  the  Spring  of  1903  practically  was  277,495  acres, 
with  an  estimated  money  value  of  $1,041,210.  The  acreage 
is  about  two  per  cent  of  the  wooded  area  of  the  State. 
While  in  83  cases  the  origin  of  the  fire  was  unknown,  the 
following  causes  are  shown:  Clearing  land,  58;  railroads, 
37;  fishermen,  37;  smokers,  12;  camping  parties,  9;  porcu¬ 
pine  hunters,  17;  burning  blueberry  lands,  9;  hunters,  3. 
■  .  .  .  A  heavy  earthquake  shock  was  felt  through 
central  California  August  3.  The  shock  was  heavy  in  the 
Yosemite  Valley. 

ADMINISTRATION.— TTie  Post  Office  investigation  de¬ 
veloped  another  sensation  July  31,  when  the  Federal 
Grand  Jury  returned  seven  additional  indictments,  in¬ 
volving  nine  persons,  for  alleged  conspiracy  and  bribery 
in  connection  with  postal  affairs.  August  W.  Machen, 
for  many  years  the  head  of  the  free  delivery  service  and 
already  under  indictment,  was  named  jointly  with  others 
in  four  of  the  indictments.  The  other  persons  named 
are  William  Gordon  Crawford,  who  was  Deputy  Auditor 
for  the  Post  Office  Department  from  June  12,  1893,  to 
September  15,  1897,  and  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  exclu¬ 
sive  clubs  in  Washington;  Leopold  J.  Stern,  of  Baltimore; 
George  E.  Lorenz,  of  Toledo,  formerly  a  prominent  Gov¬ 
ernment  official,  and  Martha  J.  Lorenz,  his  wife;  John  T. 
Cupper,  Mayor  of  Lock  Haven,  Pa.;  William  C.  Long, 
an  Ohio  man,  who  has  spent  much  time  in  Washington 
in  recent  years  and  is  an  intimate  friend  of  Machen; 
Maurice  Runkel,  a  contractor  of  New  York  City,  and 
Thomas  W.  McGregor,  a  protege  of  Machen,  who  was 
a  messenger  at  the  beginning  of  Machen’s  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  free  delivery  service,  and  In  recent  years  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  supplies  for  the  rural  free  delivery 
service. 

MEXICO.— The  people  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount 
Colima  are  again  in  a  state  of  terror.  The  volcano  had 
another  violent  outburst  August  2.  A  number  of  new 
■craters  have  been  opened  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 


mountain,  and  from  these  streams  of  lava  are  pouring. 
In  former  outbreaks  the  lava  poured  from  the  crater 
down  the  western  slope  and  did  little  damage  to  the 
growing  crops  of  the  valley.  It  is  evident  that  the  vol¬ 
cano  Is  about  to  blow  off  its  head,  as  the  old  crater  is 
incapable  of  giving  vent  to  the  lava  and  gas  within.  The 
eruption  has  caused  a  temporary  cessation  of  work  on 
the  construction  of  the  Mexican  Central’s  line  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  This  line  has  reached  a  point  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  volcano. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— Cardinal  Giuseppe  Sar¬ 
to,  Patriarch  of  Venice,  who  now  follows  Leo  XIII, 
under  the  name  of  Pius  X.,  as  the  264th  successor  of  St. 
Peter,  was  born  at  Riese,  a  village  in  the  diocese  of 
Treviso,  north  of  Venice,  on  June  2,  1835.  He  is  conse¬ 
quently  68  years  and  two  months  old,  a  little  older  than 
was  Leo  XIII.  at  his  accession.  He  studied  in  the  semi¬ 
naries  of  Treviso  and  Padua  and  was  ordained  priest  in 
Castelfranco  in  1858.  For  many  years  he  performed  the 
ordinary  duties  of  parish  priest  in  several  parts  of  the 
Venetian  territory,  which  was  then  under  Austrian  domi¬ 
nation.  It  was  not  till  1875  that  he  was  employed  in  sub¬ 
ordinate  diocesan  offices  in  the  diocese  of  Treviso.  In 
1884  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Mantua  by  Pope  Leo,  who, 
in  the  consistory  of  June  12,  1893,  created  him  Cardinal, 
and  three  days  later  appointed  him  Patriarch  of  Venice. 
He  was  Cardinal  Priest  of  the  title  of  San  Bernardo  alle 
Terme.  The  Pope  is  of  humble  origin,  but  his  family  for 
generations  has  been  noted  for  its  fervent  piety.  His 
grandfather,  Leone  Sarto,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Papal 
Army  under  Gregory  XVI.  His  mother  was  noted  for 
her  charitable  works  and  great  faith.  He  is  one  of  eight 
children,  two  sons  and  six  daughters.  One  of  his  sisters 
is  a  dressmaker,  another  is  married  to  a  sacristan  and 
peddler,  a  third  married  a  wineshop  keeper,  and  the 
others  are  unmarried.  The  eider  brother  of  the  Pope, 
Angelo,  lives  in  the  village  of  Dellegrazie,  Province  of 
Mantua,  being  the  postman  of  the  district  and  receiving 
$80  a  year  for  his  duties.  He  adds  to  his  income  by  keep-, 
ing  a  shop  in  which  he  sells  tobacco  and  pork.  The  new 
Pope  is  described  as  possessing  great  charm  of  person 
and  manner.  He  is  honored  by  all  for  his  purity,  for 
the  strict  uprightness  of  his  life  and  for  liberal  ideas. 
He  is  a  modest  and  agreeable  man,  highly  cultivated  and 
very  kindhearted.  Pie  has  never  taken  great  part  in  the 
political  and  public  life-  of  the  Church,  but  divided  his 
time  between  study  and  good  works.  He  is  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  religious  order. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  Maryland  Horticultural 
Society  and  Peninsula  Horticultural  Society  held  a  field 
meeting  August  6,  on  the  farm  of  W.  F.  Allen,  Salisbury. 
Md.  The  visitors  witnessed  the  picking,  packing  and 
shipping  of  cantaloupes  from  a  60-acre  field. 

'The  Russian  Department  of  Agriculture  invites  com¬ 
petition  in  trials  of  apparatus  for  the  Pasteurization  of 
of  milk,  for  premiums  of  1,500  and  500  rubies  and  honorary 
aw’ards.  'The  trials  will  take  place  at  St.  Petersburg  at 
the  Imperial  Agricultural  Museum  in  Spring  of  1904,  be¬ 
ginning  March  20  (old  styiej.  Persons  wishing  to  take 
part  in  those  trials  must  make  it  known,  in  writing,  be¬ 
fore  February  15,  1904  (old  style),  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  St  Petersburg.  Russian  as  well  as  foreign 
machines  may  be  sent  for  the  trial,  the  cost  of  transpor¬ 
tation  (going  and  returning)  being  at  the  inventors’  or 
makers’  own  charge.  Machines  forwarded  from  abroad 
will  be  admitted  free  of  custom  duty.  Awards  are  to  be 
granted  only  for  the  apparatus  constructed  in  the  ordi- 
nai’y  size  and  fully  equipped  for  work.  The  participation 
in  the  trials  safeguards  the  right  of  patenting  the  ap¬ 
paratus. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

The  fruit  crop  will  be  an  ideal  one,  the  trees  being  just 
enough  laden  to  produce  large  fruit.  Oats  were  very 
backward  in  early  Spring,  but  when  the  rains  came  grew 
very  rank,  and  did  not  develop  heads  fully.  Corn  is  un¬ 
even  and  looks  far  from  a  full  crop,  but  is  growing  rap¬ 
idly.  E.  K.  D. 

Barto,  Pa. 

'The  corn  with  ashes  is  better  than  my  neighbor’s  with 
manure,  but  neither  worth  bragging  about.  Oats,  grass 
and  potatoes  are  fine  in  northeastern  part  of  Fulton 
County.  Our  62  days’  drought  retarded  the  haying,  but 
we  shall  get  a  larger  crop  than  in  1902.  Corn  is  no  good, 
not  one-fourth  crop  in  prospect,  and  the  weather  is  cold, 
45  to  50  degrees  each  morning  for  several  days. 

Northville,  N.  Y.  m.  k.  w. 

Information  gathered  for  .us  by  our  county  correspond¬ 
ents  shows  no  particular  change  in  crop  conditions.  There 
is  some  improvement  in  grapes  which  promise  two-thirds 
f  a  crop.  Apples  are  suffering  from  dry  weather;  the 
excessive  Spring  rains  with  no  freezing  through  the 
Winter  have  left  the  soil  in  a  very  compact  condition, 
which  quickly  loses  moisture.  Cultivated  orchards  are 
making  the  best  showing  under  such  conditions.  The 
scab  is  prevalent  in  many  counties,  lessening  very  much 
the  output  of  marketable  fruit.  w.  b.  flick. 

Indiana  Horticultural  Society. 

Apple  prospects  are  improving  all  the  while,  but  the 
crop  will  be  only  about  75  per  cent  of  last  year.  We 
noticed  some  injury  by  spraying;  Greening  and  Belmont 
show  it  the  most.  The  fruits  around  the  blossom  end 
have  a  burnt  or  rusty  appearance.  Aphis  has  done  con¬ 
siderable  injury  in  our  young  orchards.  The  plum  crop 
will  be  large,  and  low  prices  are  looked  for  except  for 
late  varieties.  Rot  has  not  appeared  yet,  neither  the 
scab  on  apples.  Blight  is  very  prevalent.  It  seems  im¬ 
possible  to  control  it  on  Bartlett  pears.  Quinces,  which 
are  generally  considered  frost-proof,  are  again  killed  this 
year.  The  acreage  in  beans  is  large.  Potatoes  are  not 
upto  the  average  w.  a.  b. 

Farmer,  N.  Y. 

We  have  had  a  peculiar  season;  April  rather  wet,  a 
three  weeks’  drought  in  May,  which  nearly  ruined  the 
Spring  seeding  of  clover.  June  too  wet  and  too  cold; 
about  10  days  of  fair  weather  in  July  with  frequent  rains 
since.  Hay  was  somewhat  shortened  by  the  May  drought, 
but  was  still  a  good  fair  crop,  secured  in  good  condition 
if  not  cut  too  early  or  too  late.  Wheat  and  rye  more  or 
less  damaged  by  rain.  Corn  is  backward,  but  promises  a 
fair  crop  where  not  drowned  out  In  low  places.  Beans 
were  mostly  planted  late  on  account  of  incessant  rains 
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at  usual  planting  time.  I  have  two  acres  of  sugar  beets 
which  are  looking  well.  Few  beets  are  raised  around 
here.  This  is  my  first  attempt  with  them.  H.  m.  w. 
Howell,  Mich. 


ONIONS  IN  INDIANA. — The  raising  of  onions  on  a 
commercial  scale  is  almost  in  its  infancy  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  as  far  as  years  are  concerned,  but  the 
amount  of  onions  is  large.  One  day  last  Fall  I  passed 
a  small  station  on  the  B.  &  O.  Railroad  four  miles  west 
of  where  I  live,  and  there  were  six  cars  loaded  or  load¬ 
ing  with  onions  that  day.  I  have  no  idea  how  many 
were  shipped  during  the  season.  I  think  that  the  acreage 
this  year  will  be  twice  what  it  was  last  year.  The  acre¬ 
age  can  be  largely  increased  if  the  business  continues 
profitable.  The  ground  is  made  as  fine  as  possible.  The 
seed  is  drilled  in  rows.  The  rows  are  somewhere  near 
16  Inches  apart.  The  drilling  and  hoeing  is  done  by  hand 
machinery.  Growers  hire  small  boys  to  pull  the  weeds 
that  are  left  by  the  hoes.  There  is  no  transplanting  done. 
The  crop  is  mostly  bought  by  buyers  from  the  cities 
who  come  here  and  contract.  But  little  if  any  fertilizing 
is  done,  but  that  will  come  in  later  years,  as  it  has  on 
the  grain  farms.  There  has  been  a  large  amount  of  dredge 
ditching  done  in  the  county  in  the  last  six  or  eight  years, 
and  the  onions  are  all  raised  on  low  land.  TTie  soil  looks 
as  if  it  was  composed  of  decayed  vegetable  matter  and 
is  light  and  loose.  w.  t.  c. 

Albion,  Ind. 

HESSIAN  FLY  IN  OHIO.— In  Bulletin  136  of  the  Ohio 
Station  (Wooster)  an  excellent  statement  of  the  known 
facts  about  this  insect  is  given.  The  following  methods 
of  preventing  damage  are  taken  from  the  bulletin:  “The 
more  practical  method  of  combating  this  pest  would 
seem  to  be,  when  danger  from  fiy  is  apprehended,  to  sow 
a  part  of  the  crop  at  a  moderately  early  date — say  from  * 
about  September  5  in  the  lake  shore  counties  to  about 
September  18  along  the  Ohio  River — then  watch  the  young 
plants  closely  for  the  minute,  reddish  eggs  of  the  fly.  If 
none  is  found  when  the  plants  are  10  to  12  days  old,  sow 
the  remainder  of  the  crop;  but  if  the  young  plants  are 
found  to  be  considerably  infested,  wait  another  week  be¬ 
fore  sowing.  Another  method  which  might  commend 
itself  to  some  would  be  to  make  sevei’al  sowings,  a  few 
days  apart,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  these  would  draw 
the  main  attack  of  the  tty,  and  thus  save  the  others.  It 
has  been  repeatedly  observed  that  wheat  sown  one  day 
may  be  severely  injured  by  the  fly,  while  that  sown  the 
next  day  may  escape;  the  apparent  explanation  being 
that  the  first  sowing  has  drawn  the  full  force  of  the  fly 
attack  and  thus  protected  that  sown  later.  For  this  out¬ 
come  to  be  realized  it  is  evident  that  ihe  first  sowing 
must  be  large  enough  to  furnish  plants  enough  for  all 
the  flies.  We  have  not  observed  that  the  one-tenth  acre 
plots  used  in  our  early  and  late  sowings  had  any  appre¬ 
ciable  effect  in  protecting  ihe  large  fields  adjoining.  The 
practical  farmer  would  much  rather  lose  all  the  wheat 
on  one- third  of  his  acreage  than  to  lose  one-third  of  the 
wheat  on  all  his  acreage;  and  if  by  sacrificing  a  part  of 
his  crop  in  this  manner  he  could  save  the  remainder,  he 
would  gladly  do  so.” 

CLOVER  IN  OREGON. — In  a  recent  bulletin  from  the 
Oregon  Station  (Corvallis),  John  B.  Stump  makes  the 
following  statement  to  show  the  value  of  clover  in  hia 
State:  "I  will  refer  you  to  a  piece  of  land  containing  115 
acres  which  was  sown  to  clover  and  oats.  Seeding  was 
finished  May  15.  The  following  September  sowed  four 
pounds  of  Timothy  seed  per  acre.  Harvested  4,000  bushels 
of  oats.  'These  were  sold  at  35  cents  per  bushel,  bringing 
$1,400.  The  following  year  cut  275  tons  of  hay;  some  of 
this  hay  was  sold  at  $14  per  ton  on  the  farm,  but  say  we 
estimate  it  at  $5  per  ton,  which  would  net  $1,376.  The 
same  year  in  September  cut  the  second  crop  for  seed, 
which  yielded  21,275  pounds  of  seed,  which  brought  nine 
cents  per  pound  or  $1,944.75.  'The  second  year  there  were 
cut  from  the  field  250  tons  of  'Timothy  and  clover  hay,  for 
which  we  will  allow  $5  per  ton  (which  is  a  low  figure), 
$1,250.  In  September  cut  patches  in  the  field  for  ‘seed 
getting  1,600  pounds  at  10  cents  per  pound,  making  $160. 
'Third  year  cut  300  tons  of  'Timothy  hay.  Sold  this  for 
$9  per  ton,  or  $2,700.  This  would  make  the  total  gross  re¬ 
ceipts  for  the  115  acres  for  three  years  of  $8,789.75.  Now 
we  will  allow  our  neighbor  who  Summer-fallowed  at  that 
time  115  acres.  Summer-fallowed  the  first  year  and  sec¬ 
ond  year  harvested  his  wheat;  allowing  the  wheat  yield 
30  bushels  per  acre,  sold  for  $1  per  bushel  or  $3,460.  A 
good  many  farmers  would  reseed  this  field  in  the  Fall 
to  wheat,  and  we  will  allow  them  25  bushels  per  acre,  or 
$2,875  for  this  crop,  thus  making  a  total  of  $6,326  f?i  the 
three  years  as  against  $8,789.75  for  the  115  acres  of  clover, 
making  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  clover  of  $2,464.75,  and 
a  greater  difference  would  be  in  the  farming  of  the  land, 
that  had  been  in  clover  for  the  next  five  or  six  years.” 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  time  to  kill  Canada  thistles  Is  all  the  time.  Farmers 
will  have  more  leisure  for  such  work  now  that  the  har¬ 
vest  Is  over,  and  we  would  advise  a  trial  of  Thistleine 
to  those  troubled  with  this  most  damaging  weed.  'This- 
tleine  is  said  to  destroy  any  of  the  noxious  weeds  if  used 
in  accordance  with  directions.  Write  the  Lindgren 
Chemical  Co.,  8  So.  Ionia  St..  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  for 
full  information. 

No  Investment  on  the’.farm  pays  better  than  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  new  blood,  whether  it  be  in  live  stock  or  seeds. 
Wheat  sowing  time  will  soon  be  at  hand,  and  there  are 
a  number  of  first-class  houses  represented  in  our  adver¬ 
tising  columns  that  will  be  glad  to  furnish  a  fine  quality 
of  seed  wheat.  We  wish  to  call  attention  particularly  to 
the  new  variety,  “Malakoff,”  offered  by  Ratekin’s  Seed 
Hou.se,  Shenandoah,  la.,  which  is  said  to  have  yielded 
as  high  as  60  bushels  per  acre. 

The  Interest  shown  in  gasoline  engines  is  remarkable. 
We  hear  of  people  everywhere  who  are  investigating  this 
power.  This  interest  has  stimulated  manufacturers  to 
improve  their  machines  until  they  are  more  faithful  than 
most  hired  men,  and  come  as  close  to  actual  brain  work 
as  metal  can.  The  catalogue  issued  by  the  Charter  Gas 
Engine  Co..  Sterling.  Ill.,  is  a  model.  One  who  studies  it 
cannot  fail  to  understand  how  these  engines  operate. 
This  old  and  well  known  house  is  thoroughly  reliable. 

Notwithstanding  the  availability  of  steam,  gas,  gaso¬ 
line,  oil  and  other  engines  and  water  wheels,  and  motors 
and  electric  motors  over  the  greatest  part  of  this  coun¬ 
try  horses  and  other  farm  animals  continue  to  supply 
much  of  the  power  required  in  successful  farm  opera¬ 
tions.  The  Fearless  horse  power  which  is  manufactured 
by  the  Harder  Mfg.  Co.,  Cobleskill,  N,  Y.,  possesses  fea¬ 
tures  peculiarly  its  own.  The  Harder  people  publish  a 
very  excellent  catalogue,  fully  illustrating  and  describ¬ 
ing  it.  'Phey  will  mail  this  catalogue  fre«  to  all  who 
request  it. 
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f  Woman  and  Home  [ 


From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  GOD  OP  THE  UNAFRAID. 

[Though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil.— Psalm 
xxiii,  4.] 

Now  there  are  new  religions.  Many  the 
codes  and  creeds; 

Many  the  quibbling  changes  to  fit  with 
our  fancied  needs; 

All  of  them  waxing  milder;  waning  in 
strength  and  tone; 

None  of  them  stern  and  sturdy;  none  of 
them  stand  alone — 

None  like  the  old  religions,  those  that  the 
fathers  made— 

Built  on  the  fearless  basis— the  God  of  the 
Unafraid. 

Mind  you  the  old-time  people?  Question¬ 
ing  naught,  and  stern; 

Knowing  the  lifelong  les.son  ere  they  were 
set  to  learn; 

Seeing  the  line  was  rigid,  marking  for  ill 
or  good— 

Holding  to  step  beyond  it  led  where  the 
sinners  stood. 

Mind  you  the  old-time  people?  They  who 
the  law  obeyed. 

Fearing  and  finding  and  praying  the  God 
of  the  Unafraid. 

Uife  was  a  constant  battle  into  which  they 
were  Hung; 

Thoughts  were  of  old-time  sinful  ere  they 
were  given  tongue. 

Aye,  if  a  hand  offended,  straightway  it 
must  be  cut, 

Else  would  the  gates  of  Heaven  be  to  them 
ever  shut. 

That  was  an  old-time  picture,  yet  it  will 
never  fade — 

H'hus  did  the  people  worship  the  God  of 
the  Unafraid. 

Now  there  are  new  religions;  fragile  and 
flimsy  things; 

Soothing  and  soft  and  subtle  in  all  of  their 
fashionings. 

Mind  you  the  old-time  people?  Never  their 
fears  could  cease, 

But  they  were  not  as  we  are— theirs  were 
the  hearts  at  peace; 

'I'heirs  were  the  souls  complacent,  knowing 
and  undismayed; 

'I’heirs  was  the  living  master— the  God  of 
the  Unafraid. 

— W.  D.  N.,  in  the  Chicago  'i'ribune. 

« 

Oi'A.h'BSCE.NT  embroidery  silk  gives 
.some  of  the  prettiest  effects  now  seen  on 
white  linen.  The  opalescent  silk  shades 
through  all  the  faint  tints  of  the  rain¬ 
bow  to  pure  white — palest  blue,  green, 
yellow  and  mauve,  and  the  finished  work 
has  a  delicately  shaded  effect,  like  that 
given  by  sunlight  passing  through  a 
glass  of  water.  The  opalescent  silk 
washes  nicely  with  the  same  care  given 
to  other  embroideries. 

* 

A  wo.\iA.N  who  has  tested  the  process 
for  many  years  says  she  keeps  sweet 
cider  perfectly  sweet  by  the  following 
recipe:  Strain  sweet  cider  through  mus¬ 
lin  to  be  sure  no  pomace  is  left,  into  a 
porcelain  kettle;  let  come  to  a  boil,  then 
boil  for  about  five  or  10  minutes,  no 
more.  Bottle  while  boiling  hot  in  clean 
beer  bottles  or  other  stout  bottles,  using 
new  corks,  cutting  the  corks  off  even 
with  the  top  of  bottle  and  sealing  air¬ 
tight.  Cider  will  be  as  sweet  as  the  day 
it  was  bottled,  and  need  not  be  used  un¬ 
til  the  next  Summer. 

♦ 

One  of  our  English  friends  says  she 
always  washes  her  blankets  in  dew. 
This  sounds  like  rather  a  difficult  opera¬ 
tion,  but  is  really  an  easy  one.  The 
blankets  are  put  over  the  clothesline, 
and  thoroughly  but  gently  beaten  with 
a  rattan  furniture  beater,  until  all  loose 
dust  is  removed.  Then,  early  in  the 
morning,  they  are  spread  out  fiat  on  the 
wet  grass,  and  left  there,  like  Gideon’s 
fleece,  until  the  grass  is  dried,  then 
turned  and  sunned  a  bit  longer  before 
being  folded  and  brought  in.  The  pro¬ 
cess  is  repeated  three  or  four  mornings, 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  The  great 
advantage  of  this  is  that  the  blankets 
never  lose  their  new  woolly  look.  Of 
course  it  would  not  be  satisfactory  if 
the  blankets  were  stained  and  spotted, 


but  from  a  Banitary  point  of  view  the 
prolonged  sun  bath  is  admirable,  and 
our  friend’s  blankets  always  look  as 
fresh  and  clean  as  though  they  had  pass¬ 
ed  through  several  washtubs. 

* 

Many  of  the  fruit  jams  and  butters 
sold  by  grocers  are  put  up  in  stone  jars, 
and  we  note  that  such  jars  are  now  sold 
for  domestic  use,  sealing  airtight  with 
the  pressure  of  a  lever,  like  some  of  the 
glass  jars.  The  shape  of  the  jar  is  con¬ 
venient,  and  there  is  little  risk  of  break¬ 
ing  it.  Of  course  the  stone  jars  would 
not  do  for  canned  fruit,  such  as  we  cook 
in  the  jar  itself;  its  value  would  be  for 
preserves  cooked  in  a  kettle,  or  for 
pickles.  Stone  preserve  jars  are  very 
largely  used  abroad,  but  they  are  ordi¬ 
narily  sealed  with  parchment  or  stout 
paper  pasted  over  them. 

* 

We  heard  recently  of  a  certain  spin- 
ister,  living  alone  in  a  beautiful  home, 
who  is  excessively  neat.  No  childish 
fingers  have  ever  marred  the  pristine 
brilliance  of  her  mirrors  and  windows, 
or  played  havoc  with  the  handsome 


bronzes  and  vases  in  the  daintily  cared- 
for  dining  room.  At  the  home  of  her 
brother,  where  seven  children  romp 
from  morning  until  night,  as  may  be  im¬ 
agined,  the  same  exquisite  perfection  of 
housekeeping  is  impossible.  One  day  her 
small  niece  returned  home  after  a  tea 
party  at  auntie’s,  and  in  an  awed  voice 
said:  “Mamma,  1  saw  a  fly  in  Aunt 
Maria’s  house,  but  (thoughtfully)  it  was 
washing  itself.” 

* 

An  inquirer  asks  whether  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  renovate  feathers  without  re¬ 
moving  them  from  the  ticks.  We  have 
never  done  this,  but  a  woman  of  large 
experience  says  she  always  cleans  feath¬ 
er  pillows  as  follows,  with  entire  satis¬ 
faction:  Have  ready  a  boilerful  of  hot 
water,  into  which  has  been  cut  a  cake  of 
white  soap,  and  to  which  has  been  added 
a  small  pinch  of  common  washing  soda. 
Plunge  the  pillow  into  the  hot  water, 
stirring  down  with  a  clothes  stick  again 
and  again.  Boil  15  minutes,  then  re¬ 
move  to  a  tub  of  clear  cold  water,  chang¬ 
ing  from  one  water  to  another  until  the 
last  water  is  perfectly  clear.  Pin  on  a 
line  in  the  sun,  and  when  drained  off 
begin  to  shake  the  feathers,  stirring 
them  about  in  the  ticks.  An  opening 
can  be  made  in  the  side  of  the  tick  large 
enough  to  admit  the  hand.  Repeat  this, 
stirring  up  from  day  to  day,  or  until  the 


feathers  are  dry,  fluffy  and  odorless.  It 
takes  a  week  to  dry  a  pair  of  pillows. 
Always  bring  into  the  house  at  night 
and  during  damp  weather.  Feathers  can 
also  be  removed  from  the  ticks  and 
washed  in  strong  muslin  slips.  This  is 
a  lengthy  process,  yet  very  satisfactory 
where  there  are  ample  opportunities  for 
air  and  sunshine. 

* 

Handkekciijefs  are  now  used  in  all 
sorts  of  fancy  work,  as  well  as  in  mak¬ 
ing  underwear.  We  have  seen  a  hand¬ 
some  muslin  petticoat  which  had  a  num¬ 
ber  of  little  embroidered  handkerchiefs 
inserted  in  the  flounce  diamond-wise, 
like  medallions.  It  was  meant  to  go 
with  a  handkerchief  corset  cover.  Stocks 
are  made  from  one  handkerchief,  which 
is  cut  straight  across  the  middle.  Half 
of  it  is  pleated  flat,  like  an  old-fashion¬ 
ed  cravat,  for  the  front,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  made  into  stock  and  turnover. 
Some  very  pretty  neck-pieces  are  made 
from  handkerchiefs  with  colored  bor¬ 
ders.  Dressing  sacques,  soft  pillows  and 
clothes  or  work-bags  are  made  from 
handkerchiefs,  colored  bandannas  find¬ 
ing  their  place,  as  well  as  white  ones. 


A  Birthday  Circle. 

Fig.  220  shows  a  group  of  bright-faced 
women  in  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  who  have 
successfully  solved  the  problem  of  break¬ 
ing  the  monotony  of  the  routine  of 


household  duties  on  the  farm  by  organiz¬ 
ing  what  they  have  christened  the  L.  B. 
D.  Circle,  the  three  initials  standing  for 
“Ladies’  Birth  Day.”  'I’heir  deliberations 
are  governed  by  a  set  of  by-laws,  a  com¬ 
mendable  feature  of  which  is  the  barring 
out  of  gossip  and  extravagance.  When¬ 
ever  the  birth-day  of  any  of  their  num¬ 
ber  occurs  the  whole  Circle  meets  with 
her  at  her  home.  A  literary  programme 
that  has  previously  been  prepared  by  the 
president  of  the  Circle  is  rendered,  and 
simple  refreshments  served.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  as  a  reward  for  exceptionally  good 
behavior,  the  male  members  of  the  var¬ 
ious  households  are  permitted  to  join  in 
the  celebration,  which  is  always  one  of 
those  bright  milestones  that  mark  the 
wayside  of  life.  This  organization  has 
had  a  very  pleasant  and  successful  career 
of  several  years,  and  what  has  been  done 
by  its  members  can  be  done  by  women  in 
other  localities,  and  such  wholesome 
pleasures  add  much  to  the  happiness  of 
life.  J.  o.  w. 

Impatient  people  water  their  miseries 
and  hoe  up  their  comforts.  Sorrows  are 
visitors  that  come  without  invitation, 
but  complaining  minds  send  a  wagon  to 
bring  their  trouble  home  in.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  are  born  crying,  live  complaining, 
and  die  disappointed;  they  chew  the  bit¬ 
ter  pill  which  they  would  not  even  know 
to  be  bitter  if  they  had  the  sense  to 
swallow  it  whole  in  a  cup  of  patience 
and  water. — Scottish  Reformer. 


THE  L.  B.  1).  CIRCLE.  Fig.  230. 
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Absolute  Range  Perfection 

Sold  for  Cash  or  on 
Monthly  Paymenit. 
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ized  be¬ 
yond. 

Yaor  Mity  rt- 
hiiltd  after  tlx 
■aatht’  trial  If 

Clapp's  Ideal  Steel  R.ange 

to  not  fiO  per  cent  better  than  others.  My  superior  location 
on  Lake  EMe,  where  Iron,  steel,  coal,  freights  and  skilled 
labor  are  cheaper  and  bc^  enables  me  to.  furnish  a  TOT 
NOTCH  Steel  Range  at  a  clean  saving  of  JIO  to  $20.  Send 
for  free  catalogues  of  all  styles  and  sizes,  with  or  without 
reservoir,  for  city,  town  or  country  use. 

CHESTEK  D.  CLAPP  602Summit  St..  Toledo.  Ohio. 
(practical  Stove  amp  RanCe  maw.) 


AaW-fiOlD 

If  you  raise  apples — few  or  many 
— send  for  our  booklet  “  Turning 
Apples  into  Gold”  and  see  how 
you  can  do  it. 

*  Qoodell  Company,  70  Main  St., Antrim, N.H.' 


The  durable 
wall  coating 
Is  largely 
used  In  Churches  as  well  as  lionies.  We 
oiler  the  free  services  of  our  corps  of  artists 
in  lielpingto  work  out  beautiful  elfects.  Write 
and  see  wbat  we  can  do  for  you. 

Alabastine  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 
and  105  WaterStreet,  New  York  City. 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines. 

Organize  an  exchange  In  your 
community.  Full  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 

152  St.  Clair  Street, 

C-  N.  301.  CI.KVE1.AND,  O. 


A  RURAL  MAIL  BOX 


Should  bo 
simple,  neat, 
strong,  and 
durable. 

A  box  may  bo 
approved  by 
the  F.  M.  Gen¬ 
eral  and  still 
not  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  pur- 
3haser. 

Our  “Uncle  ^ 

Sam’s  Favor- 
ite  ”  has  official  _ 
approval  a n d 
also  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  thou¬ 
sands  who  are 
using  it  and 
know  it’s  all  right. 

liONI)  STEKI.  POST  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 


MMBi 


THE  HESSLER  IS  THE  BEST. 


kuual  Mail  Box. 


Price, 

$1  EACH, 

Discount  Dozen 
Lots. 

Simple,  Durable, 
Economical. 
Round,  STKONG, 
Heavy. 
Lowest  in  price, 
highest  in  quali 
ty.  A  sample  be.st 
evidence.  Reap 
proved  Jan.  26th, 
1908.  Circulars 


sent  free.  Orders  promptly  shipped.  We  sell  direct 
to  the  farmer.  U.  K.  HESSLER  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 

NOTRE  DAME,  INDIANA. 

Classics,  Letters,  Kf'onoiulcs  aiul  History, 
,J  urnallsin.  Art,  Seleiictq  Pharniaey,  I.aw, 
Civil,  Mechanieal  and  Electrical  Engineering, 
Architecture, 

Thorough  Preparatory  and  Coinmercnil 
Courses.  Ecclesiastical  students  at  special  rates. 

Rooms  Free,  Sophomore,  Junior  or  Senior  Year, 
Collegiate  Courses,  Rooms  to  Rent,  moderate 
charge. 

.St,  Edward’s  Hall,  for  boys  under  13. 

The  GOth  Year  will  open  September  S,  1 90.1. 
Catalogues  Free.  Addre.s8 

Box  233.  Rev.  A.  Morrissey,  C.  S.  C,,  President, 


ST.  MARY’S  ACADEMY, 

NOTRE  DAME,  INDIANA. 

(One  mile  west  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame.) 

Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross.  Char¬ 
tered  1855.  Thorough  English,  Classical,  Scleutitlc, 
and  Commercial  Courses,  Advanced  Chemistry  and 
Pharmacy.  Conservatory  of  Music  and  Art  School. 
Regular  Collegiate  Degrees,  Preparatory  and  Minim 
:')epartments.  Physical  Culture  under  direction  ol 
graduate  of  Dr.  Sargent’s  Normal  School.  The  best 
educational  advantages  at  moderate  cost.  Private 
roomsln  new  buildings  at  reasonable  charges.  Schoo 
year  begins  S.  ptemberSth.  For  catalogue  and  special 
information, .  pply  to 

The  DU  ictress,  St.  Mary's  .Vcadem.V- 
Bo.x  233.  Notre  Dame  P.  <)•, 
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Rural  Recipes. 

Bullerniilk  Muffins. — A  quart  of  fresh 
hiiLlermilk,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  a 
pinch  of  salt  and  enough  flour  to  make 
a  stiff  batter  and  two  or  three  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  sour  cream.  Dissolve  the 
.soda  in  a  little  of  the  buttermilk,  then 
add  to  the  rest;  add  salt  and  cream  and 
the  flour.  Bake  in  gem  pans  in  a  hot 
oven. 

Stewed  Summer  Squash. — Wash,  pare, 
cut  into  pieces  after  removing  the  seeds, 
cook  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  until 
tender;  drain  and  press  dry,  salt  slight¬ 
ly  and  serve  on  golden  browned  toast 
with  a  cream  dressing  made  as  follows: 
Into  half  a  pint  of  rich  milk  stir  one 
teaspoonful  of  cornstarch,  let  boil  until 
slightly  thickened,  then  pour  it  over  the 
toast  and  squash. 

Gingerade. — One  quart  of  cold  water, 
one  cupful  of  sugar,  one-fourth  ounce 
white  ginger  root,  juice  of  two  oranges 
and  of  one  lemon.  Put  the  water  and 
sugar  to  boil,  add  ginger  root  broken  in¬ 
to  small  bits;  let  it  boil  20  minutes  after 
boiling  begins.  Remove  from  the  Are 
and  add  fruit  juice.  Strain  and  cool. 
Serve  with  powdered  ice  and  a  preserved 
or  sw'eet  cherry  in  each  glass.  Very  re¬ 
freshing. 

Blueberry  Cakes. — Measure  three  cup¬ 
fuls  of  sifted  flour,  add  three  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  baking  powder,  a  heaping  table¬ 
spoonful  of  sugar  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt;  sift  well  together.  Beat  one  egg 
until  light;  add  cupful  of  milk. 

■Make  a  well  in  the  center  of  the  flour 
and  gradually  pour  in  the  liquid,  stirr¬ 
ing  in  the  flour.  In  this  way  you  can 
keep  the  batter  smooth.  Make  it  to  the 
(onsistency  of  cake  batter.  Melt  two 
level  tablospoonfuls  of  butter  and  add  to 
the  batter;  then  two  cupfuls  of  floured 
blueberries.  Bake  in  little  custard  cups 
or  muffin  rings,  allowing  a  little  longer 
time  than  for  plain  muffins.  Blackber¬ 
ries  are  nice  used  in  this  way. 

Apple  Fool. — Peel,  core  and  quarter 
.six  large  apples,  cook  them  until  tender 
with  three  or  four  cloves,  a  small  piece 
of  lemon  peel,  half  a  cupful  of  sugar  and 
a  teacupful  of  water.  Remove  the  cloves 
and  lemon  peel,  beat  well  with  a  fork 
and  stir  in  one-fourth  pint  of  thick, 
sweet  cream.  Cut  any  kind  of  delicate 
cake  into  rather  thin  slices  and  place  a 
layer  in  the  bottom  of  a  glass  dish.  Pour 
over  it  diluted  red  currant  jelly,  then 
cover  with  a  thick  layer  of  the  apple 
fool,  then  another  layer  of  cake  and 
currant  jelly,  and  heap  the  remainder 
of  the  apple  fool  over  the  top.  With 
each  helping  serve  a  large  spoonful  of 
whipped  cream  flavored  with  almond. 

Prf^erved  Crab  Apples. — The  apples 
should  be  very  ripe.  Wash  them  well 
in  cold  water;  put  them  into  a  porcelain- 
lined  kettle  and  just  cover  with  boiling 
water.  Let  them  cook  very  gently  until 
you  can  remove  the  skins  easily.  Drain 
them,  peel  and  carefully  remove  the 
cores,  but  do  not  break  the  apple's  or  re¬ 
move  the  stems.  Weigh  them,  allowing 
one  and  one-quarter  pound  of  sugar  to 
a  pound  of  fruit;  allow  a  cupful  of  water 
to  this  quantity  of  sugar.  Put  water  and 
sugar  over  the  fire  and  bring  to  boiling 
point.  Skim  until  clear,  then  put  in  the 
apples  and  cook  very  gently  until  they 
are  tender  and  transparent.  Skim  while 
cooking.  When  they  are  done  put  them 
into  small,  large-mouthed  jars,  and 
when  cool  seal  same  as  jelly. 

Huckleberry  Spider  Cake. — Pick  over, 
wash  and  drain  a  quart  of  berries;  when 
quite  dry  dredge  them  with  flour.  Meas- 
use  four  cupfuls  of  sifted  flour;  add  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  four  level  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  baking  powder  and  sift  again. 
Rub  into  the  flour,  using  a  spatula  or 
flexible  knife,  half  a  cupful  of  butter. 
Add  the  berries;  mix  well;  then  mix  in 
enough  milk  to  make  a  soft  dough  that 


mothers. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  'I'eething.  it  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


will  spread,  but  not  run  in  the  pan. 
Heat  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  in  the 
iron  spider  (frying  pan),  put  in  the 
cake;  the  pan  must  be  large  enough  to 
make  the  cake  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
thick;  set  it  over  a  moderate  fire  to  bake 
slowly  for  about  20  minutes,  allowing  10 
minutes  for  each  side;  shake  the  pan 
about  and  turn  the  cake  to  prevent  its 
burning;  serve  as  soon  as  done.  Split 
open,  do  not  cut,  and  use  plenty  of  good 
butter. 

Household  Congress. 

Pi/UM-PnAcn  Jelly. — We  ju'st  finished 
making  some  pretty  jelly  this  morning 
out  of  Japan  plums,  rather  green,  with 
the  addition  of  a  few  peaches  to  improve 
the  flavor.  It  is  of  a  clear  amber  color 
and  “came”  readily.  docia  dykens. 

Sweet  Cucumuer  Pickle  for  present 
use:  After  the  cucumbers  are  washed, 
sprinkle  them  plentifully  with  salt,  then 
pour  on  boiling  water.  Let  them  stand 
over  night.  In  the  morning  drain  and 
put  them  in  a  cold,  spiced  vinegar  made 
by  scalding  two  pounds  of  granulated 
sugar,  one  pint  of  vinegar,  one  ounce  of 
cinnamon  (put  in  a  muslin  bag),  one- 
half  ounce  of  whole  cloves.  h.  c.  a. 

Canning  Corn  and  Tomatoes. — Al¬ 
though  told  by  old  housekeepers  and 
successful  canners  that  I  could  not  suc¬ 
ceed  with  corn  after  reading  so  many 
directions  I  determined  to  try  it.  I 
canned  a  couple  of  pint  jars,  taking  the 
greatest  pains,  and  they  showed  no 
signs  of  fermenting.  I  had  a  little  corn 
left  and  about  a  cupful  of  tomatoes,  so 
I  put  them  into  a  Mason’s  jar.  When  I 
opened  the  corn  I  found  it  spoiled.  The 
tomatoes  and  corn  kept  finely.  I  shall 
try  it  again.  m.  e.  l. 

Canning  Corn. — I  would  like  to  give 
your  readers  a  recipe  for  canning  corn 
which  I  used  last  year  with  success.  In 
the  evening  cut  corn  off  cob,  place  in 
stone  jar,  then  add  one-third  teacupful 
salt  to  each  quart  of  corn.  Let  stand 
over  night,  put  no  water  on  corn,  but 
mix  salt  with  it.  In  the  morning  add 
enough  water  to  cook,  boil  20  minutes 
or  until  done;  can  like  fruit,  in  glass 
cans.  On  opening  for  use,  if  corn  is  too 
salty,  it  can  be  soaked  out  before  cook¬ 
ing.  MRS.  w.  J.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

Fruit  Shelves. — Chicken  netting, 
stretched  as  shelving  in  rooms  where 
fruit  is  stored  will  be  found  a  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  substitute  for  barrels  or 
board  shelves.  The  mesh  should  be  of 
such  a  size  as  to  prevent  the  fruit  from 
falling  through,  but  no  finer.  Apples 
placed  on  such  a  support  will  not  touch 
each  other  nor  be  in  contact  with  any¬ 
thing  to  promote  decay.  They  may  be 
readily  inspected,  and  spotted  or  imper¬ 
fect  ones  removed.  If  preferred  the  net¬ 
ting  may  be  firmly  tacked  on  frames  and 
supported  on  brackets  attached  to  the 
cellar  walls.  For  the  smaller  fruits, 
cherries,  etc.,  a  finer  mesh  may  be  used 
and  the  same  frames  serve  for  the  dry¬ 
ing  and  storing  of  the  fruit.  Where 
this  is  done,  spread  the  cherries  over 
the  netting  and  place  a  similar  frame 
over  the  fruit.  Secure  the  two  frames 
together  by  means  of  hooks  and  staples. 
They  may  then  be  turned  over  as  often 
as  desired,  permitting  the  cherries  to  dry 
uniformly  on  both  sides.  If  the  frames 
are  made  with  sides  one  inch  deep  below 
and  two  or  more  deep  above  they  may 
be  so  placed  as  to  bring  the  netting  close 
together  for  the  drying  process  and  sev¬ 
eral  inches  apart  for  storage  purposes. 
The  advantage  of  the  extra  space  in  the 
latter  case  is  that  mice  cannot  attack 
the  fruit  from  below,  and  will  not  be 
able  to  reach  it  from  above.  The  frames 
can  be  readily  removed  and  cleansed 
from  fruit  that  has  dried  or  decayed  on 

them.  E.  H.  COOPER. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  attractive  tucked  waist  shown 
consists  of  the  fitted  foundation,  which 
can  be  used  or  omitted  as  preferred,  the 
back  and  the  fronts.  The  back  is  plain 
and  drawn  down  in  gathers  at  the  waist 
line.  The  front-  is  tucked  to  form  a 
graduated  pleat  at  the  center  and  from 
the  shoulders  to  yoke  depth.  It  also  is 
gathered  at  the  waist  line  and  blouses 
slightly  over  the  belt.  The  closing  is 


4461  Shirt  Waist,  32  to  40  bust. 


made  invisibly  beneath  the  full  length 
tuck  at  the  left  of  the  center.  The 
sleeves  are  the  prevailing  ones  that  are 
snug  from  the  elbows  to  the  shoulders, 
full  from  the  elbows  to  the  wrists.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the  me¬ 
dium  size  is  four  yards  21  inches  wide, 
3%  yards  27  inches  wide,  3%  yards  32 
inches  wide  or  2%  yards  44  inches  wide. 
The  waist  pattern  No.  4461  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40-inch  bust 
measure;  price  10  cents  from  this  office. 

Pleated  walking  skirts  are  still  in  fa¬ 
vor.  This  one  shows  wide  backward 
turning  pleats  which  are  stitched  to  give 
the  effect  of  a  graduated  flounce  at  the 
lower  edge.  The  model  is  made  of  dark 
blue  Sicilian  stitched  with  silk,  but  all 
light  weight  materials  are  appropriate. 
Cloth,  cheviot  and  the  like  are  admirable 
for  cool  weather  wear,  pongee,  linen  and 
similar  fabrics  for  the  warmer  days. 
The  skirt  is  cut  in  nine  gores  and  is 


laid  in  pleats  so  managed  that  they  con¬ 
ceal  all  of  the  seams.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
9%  yards  27  inches  wide,  6%  yards  32 
inches  wide  or  4%  yards  44  inches  wide 
when  material  has  figure  or  nap;  7^ 
yards  27  inches  wide,  six  yards  32  inches 
wide,  or  4%  yards  44  inches  wide  when 
material  has  neither  figure  nor  nap.  The 
skirt  pattern  No.  4463  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
a  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30-inch  waist  meas¬ 
ure;  price  10  cents  from  this  office. 


REDUCED  TO  $5Z5 


60  I>uyi«. 

Kioe8t  made.  Solid  Copper.  Vted  bj 
tJ.  8* *  Gov^u  Over  72.000  sold.  Wonder¬ 
ful  iDveotlon.  Beau  filtera.  Placed  over 

*  kitchen  stove  it  purifies  the  foulest  water, 
removes  every  impurity.  Furnishes  deli¬ 
cious,  pure,  distilled  water.  Saves  lives 
and  Dr.  bills.  Prevents  deadly  typhoid 
and  other  fevers  and  summer  sickness. 
Only  safe  water  for  babies,  children,  in- 
^valids,  etc.  Cures  disease.  Customers 
delighted.  Guaranteed  as  represented  or 
your  money  refunded.  Shipped  promptly 
to  any  address.  Booklet  free.  Last  chance. 
llarriMon  Ml’e.  Co.,  78  Harrison  Bids.,  Cincinnati, O. 


When  you  write  acivrrti.sers  mention  The 
R  N.-Y.and  .vou  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  .s(inaredeal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


In  comparing  Grain-O  and  coffee 
remember  that  while  the  taste  is 
the  same  Grain-O  gives  health  and 
strength  while  coffee  shatters  the 
nervous  system  and  breeds  disease 
of  the  digestive  organs.  Thinking 
people  prefer  Grain-O  and  its  ben¬ 
efits. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocers  everywhere ;  15c.  and  26c.  per  package. 


‘PdinkUkY  PERRY  DAVIS’ 

The  world-hnown  household  remedy  for  cuts,  bums, 
bruises— cramps,  diarrhoea  and  all  bowel  complaints 


Ei\/CDY  \A/nMAN  of  our  extra 

LVCni  lIUIllMII  quality  llKht  weight  wash¬ 
able  DresH  ShieldH.  By  mail  12  cents  per  pair. 
Agents  wanted.  CONNECTICUT  RUBBER  CO, 
Hanford,  Conn. 

¥  drilling 
W  machines 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shaUow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
Operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS,.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Will  produce  a  full  crop  of  berries 
next  June,  if  planted  this  Summer. 

DREER’S 

Mid-Summer  Catalogue 

offers  a  choice  line  of  these;  also  Celery, 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower  and  other  season¬ 
able  plants.  Write  for  copy,  FREE. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


WRINGERS 

as  they  should  be  are  illustrated  in  the  fine  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  AMERICAN  WRINGER  CO., 

99  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 
Write  them  before  you  buy. 


YES 

There  are  other  railroads  be¬ 
tween  the  east  and  the  west. 

BUT 

it  is  always  well  to  .secure  the 
best  you  can  for  the  money. 

THEREFORE 

You  should  hear  in  mind  this 
remark  of  an  experienced 
traveler : 

“  For  the  excellence  of  its  tracks,  the 
speed  of  its  trains,  the  safety  and  comfort 
of  its  patrons,  the  loveliness  and  variety  of 
its  scenery,  the  number  and  importance  of 
its  cities,  and  the  uniformly  correct  char¬ 
acter  of  its  service,  the  New  York  Central  A', 
Hudson  River  Railroad  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  similar  institution  on  either  side  of 
the  Atlantic." 

A  copy  of  ‘  America’s  Summer  Resorts,” 
will  be  sent  free,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  a 
postage  stamp  by  George  H.  Daniels,  Gen¬ 
eral  Passenger  Agent,  New  York  Central  & 
Hudson  River  Railroad,  Grand  Central  Sta¬ 
tion,  New  York. 


JAYNE’S  EXPECTORANT 

CURES  THE  WORSTCOUGHJS, 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOIiESALK  PRICES. 

New  York,  August  7,  1903. 

GRAI/N. — Wheat,  No.  2.  red,  84;  No.  1, 
bard.  New  York,  97%.  Corn,  No.  2,  mixed, 
68.  Oats,  No.  2,  mixed,  38.  Rye,  State,  68, 
ge^ds,  Toledo  clover,  October  delivery, 
$5,65;  Timothy,  $1.60. 

feed.— Standard  middlings,  $17(g>17.20; 
Canadian  bran,  $22;  linseed  meal,  $24.50. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Hay,  new,  prime, 
$1.06;  No.  1,  95@$1;  No.  2,  85@90;  No.  3,  70@ 
75;  clover,  mixed.  70@75;  clover,  60(5.65;  no 
grade,  40(g:50;  salt,  50@60,  Straw,  long  rye, 
80(S>90,  short  rye,  60(g60;  oat  and  wheat,  45 
@50. 

MILK.— Exchange  price  2%  cents  _per 
quart. 

BUTTER. — Creamery,  fancy,  lb,  19@19%; 
firsts,  seconds,  16(5)17;  thirds.  15@ 

15^;  State  dairy,  half-tubs,  extras,  17!^@18; 
tubs,  firsts,  16%@17;  seconds,  15<Sil6;  lower 
grades,  14(5/14%;  Western  imitation  cream¬ 
ery,  extras,  17%;  firsts,  16(517;  seconds,  15(5 
15%;  lower  grades.  14@14%;  Western  fac¬ 
tory,  June,  fancy,  15%(516;  current  make, 
firsts,  15;  seconds,  14(514%;  thirds,  13(513%; 
renovated,  extras,  17;  firsts,  16(516%;  sec¬ 
onds,  15@15%;  thirds,  13(514;  packing  stock, 
June  make,  No.  1,  14%@15;  current  make. 
No.  1.  14;  No.  2,  13;  No.  3,  12(513%. 

CHEEIBE.— State,  full  cream,  small,  fey, 
10%;  good  to  prime,  9%(510%;  common  to 
fair,  8(59;  large,  colored,  fancy.  10;  white, 
fancy,  9%;  good  to  prime,  9%(59%;  common 
to  fair,  8(59;  light  skims,  choice,  8(58%; 
prime,  6%(57%;  part  skims,  good,  6%(56; 
fair,  4(55;  common,  2(53;  full  skims,  1@1%. 

EGGS. — Nearby,  fancy,  selected,  white, 
23;  fresh  gathered,  extras,  20(521;  seconds 
to  firsts,  16@19;  Western,  fresh  gathered, 
extras,  19(520;  firsts,  18(518%;  seconds,  16(5 
17;  thirds,  14(515;  very  inferior,  11(513;  dir¬ 
ties,  No.  1  (candled),  13@13%;  No.  2,  11(512; 
checked  eggs,  8(510;  inferior  culis,  6(58. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— Apples,  evaporated, 

fancy,  6%@7%;  choice,  6%(56%;  prime,  5%5 
6;  common  to  good,  4(55%;  sun-dried,  3%@ 
4%;  chops,  100  lbs,  $2.5053;  cores  and  skins, 
100  lbs,  $1.40@1.75;  raspberries,  evaporated, 
1903,  22%523;  huckleberries,  1903.  14%516; 

blackberries,  1903,  6%57;  cherries,  1902,  18. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples,  fancy  red, 
table  sorts,  bbl.,  $2.50@3;  Astrachan,  choice, 
large,  $2@2.50;  average  prime,  $1.5051.75; 
Nyack  Pippin,  $252.50;  Twenty-Ounce,  $25 
2.60;  Maiden  Blush,  $1.75@2.25;  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg,  $1.50(52.50;  poor  to  fair,  755$1.25; 
Jersey,  half-bbl,  bkt.,  50@$1;  Md.  and  Del., 
crate,  30560.  Pears,  Ga.  and  Fla.,  LeConte, 
bbl.,  $1.6054;  Clapp’s  Favorite,  $3.50@4; 
Beli,  $2.2552.75;  Bartlett,  Md.  and  Del., 
half-bbl.  bkt.,  $1.50@2;  Bartlett,  up-river, 
bbl.,  $3.50(54;  nearby,  common,  $1@2.  Plums, 
Md.  and  Del.,  Burbank,  qt.,  455;  6- till  case, 
655$1.26;  8-lb  basket,  20530;  Up-river,  8-lb 
bkt.,  20530;  keg,  $1.6052.  Peaches,  Ga.,  car¬ 
rier,  $353.50;  Md.  and  Del.,  $1(53;  basket,  $1 
@$1.76;  Jersey,  common,  bkt.,  505$1.  Grapes, 
N.  C.,  Del.,  20-lb  carrier,  $1.75@2;  N.  C., 
Niagara,  20-lb  carrier,  $151.25..  Blackber¬ 
ries,  South  Jersey,  Wilson,  qt.,  6@10;  Mon¬ 
mouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  8@10.  Huckleberries,  N. 
C.,  qt,,  658;  Md.  and  Del.,  658;  Jersey,  65 
8;  Pa.  and  N.  Y.,  Mountain,  8512.  Musk- 
melons,  S.  C.,  crate,  50@$1;  Ga.,  75@$1.50; 
N.  C.,  755$1.50;  Baltimore,  extra  fancy  se¬ 
lects,  basket,  $2.60;  general  offerings,  bkt., 
655$1.26;  Md.  and  Del.,  crate,  $1.2552.50; 
Norfolk,  bbl..  $152;  crate,  60@$1.25;  Califor¬ 
nia,  crate,  $6@7.  Watermelons,  Ga.  and  S, 
C,,  per  carload,  $110@185. 

BEANS.— Marrow,  choice,  bu.,  2.77%2.80; 
common  to  good,  $2.3052.75;  medium, 
choice,  $2.25;  pea.  choice,  $2.25;  medium  and 
pea,  common  to  good,  $2.05@2.20;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  choice,  $3.30@3.35;  common  to  good, 
$2.60(53.20;  white  kidney,  best,  $2.65@2.70; 
black  turtle  soup;  choice,  $2.6552.70;  yellow, 
eye,  choice,  $2.70@2.75;  Lima,  California, 
$2.47%2.60. 

% 

VEGETABLES.— Potatoes,  Long  Island, 
bbl.,  $1.7551.87;  Jersey  and  Md.,  $1.62@1.87; 
Southern,  $1.25@1.75;  sweet  potatoes,  Va., 
yeUow,  $2.7653.60;  Va.,  red,  $1.7552.25; 
white  yams.  Va.  and  N.  C.,  $2.25@2.75. 

Beets,  100  bunches,  $1.50@2.  Carrots,  100 
bunches,  75@$1;  barrel,  $2.  Celery,  dozen, 
10(560.  Corn,  South  Jersey,  100,  75@$1.25; 
Hackensack,  $1@1.75.  Cabbage,  Long  Isl¬ 
and.  100,  $4@7.  Cucumbers,  Baltimore,  bkt. 
75;  Norfolk,  bbl.,  $1.5052.50;  Monmouth  Co., 
N.  J.,  crate,  75@$1.25;  South  Jersey,  crate, 
75@$1.  Egg  plants,  Norfolk,  large  crate, 
$2.25(52.60;  Jersey,  bbl.,  $2.25@2.50;  bu.  cte., 
75@$1.  Lettuce,  Western  New  York,  dozen, 
15@35;  Boston,  30(550.  Lima  beans,  Southern 
Potato,  half-bbl.,  $3(54;  bag,  $353.50;  bu., 
bag  or  basket,  $151.75;  South  Jersey,  flat, 
bag,  $2@2.75.  Onions,  Ky.,  bbl.,  $2@2.15; 
bag,  95@$1;  Long  Island  sets,  bbl.,  $2; 
Conn.,  sets,  $1.75@2;  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y., 
reds,  $1.50@2;  Va.,  yellow,  $1.60@2;  South¬ 
ern,  Potato,  bkt.,  75@90;  Jersey  and  South¬ 
ern,  white,  bkt.,  $1@1.25.  Peppers,  South¬ 
ern.  carrier,  60@$1;  Jersey,  box,  75511.12; 
bbl.,  $2.50@3.  Peas.  Wn.  N.  Y.,  Telephone, 
bu.  bkt.,  $1@1.75;  bag,  $1@1.50,  String  beans. 


Wn.  N.  Y..  green,  bu.  bkt,  $1.25@1.75;  wax, 
bu.  bkt.,  $1@1.60;  Long  Island  and  Jersey, 
bag,  $1(51.60.  Squash,  white,  bbl.,  505$1.50; 
yellow,  crook-neck,  50@$1.25;  marrow,  75@ 
$1.  Turnips,  white,  100  bunches,  $3@3.50; 
nearby,  Russia,  bbl.,  $1.26@1.50.  Tomatoes, 
Va.,  carrier,  40@75;  Del.  and  Md.,  40@$1.25; 
Baltimore,  Acme,  crate,  $1;  Monmouth  Co., 
N.  J.,  box,  60580;  Jersey,  Acme,  crate,  75 
@$1.25;  South  Jersey,  box,  60@70. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.— Calves, 
veals,  prime,  lb,  10%;  fair  to  good,  9%@10; 
poor,  859;  buttermilks,  7@8;  grassers,  6(57. 
Pork,  Jersey,  light,  9@9%;  medium,  8%(59. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Spring  chickens,  near¬ 
by,  lb.,  14;  Western,  14;  Southern,  13%; 
fowls.  14;  roosters,  9;  turkeys,  11;  ducks. 
Western,  average,  pair,  60@80;  Southern 
and  Southwestern,  40@70;  geese.  Western, 
average,  pair,  $1.12@1.25;  Southern  and 
South. ’n,  90@$1;  live  pigeons,  old,  pair,  25; 
young,  pair.  20. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Turkeys,  young 
hens  and  toms,  average  best,  13@15:  old, 
14515;  broilers,  Philadelphia,  4  lbs  and  over 
to  pair,  20;  mixed  sizes,  lb,  16@18;  State  and 
Penn.,  4  lbs  and  over  to  pair,  16@18;  mixed 
sizes,  lb,  14@15;  small,  13@14;  Western,  dry- 
picked,  4  lbs  and  over  to  pair,  14%@15; 
scalded,  13%@14;  mixed,  13;  Southern,  scald¬ 
ed,  small,  11512;  fowls.  Western,  scalded, 
average  best,  13513%;  dry -picked,  13%; 
Southern  and  Southwestern,  dry-picked,  13 
@13%;  scalded,  13;  ducks.  Long  Island, 
Spring,  lb,  17%;  Eastern,  pring,  17%;  Jer¬ 
sey,  Pa.  and  Va..  16@16%;  Western.  10@13; 
geese.  Eastern,  Spring,  lb,  20;  squabs,  pme., 
large,  white,  doz..  $2.60@2.75;  mixed.  $2.25; 
dark,  $1.50. 

LIVE  STOCK, 

NEW  YORK.— Steers.  $4.25@5.65;  bulls, 
$2.6053.70;  cows,  $1.50@3.75;  calves,  veal.  $5 
@8;  culls,  $3.50@4.50.  Sheep,  $2.25@3.50; 
lambs,  $4@6.15.  Hogs,  $6.15(55.30. 

EAST  BUFFALO.- Butchers’  steers,  $4.15 
@4.76;  Stockers  and  feeders,  $354;  calves, 
$557.  Sheep,  $1.60@3.75;  lambs.  $3.50@6. 
Hogs,  heavy,  $5.90(55.95;  Yorkers  and  stags, 
$454.50;  pigs.  $6.35(56.40. 

CHICAGO.— Good  to  prime  steers,  $5.20@ 
6.60;  Stockers  and  feeders,  $2.50@4.30;  cows, 
$1.5054.50;  calves,  $2.60(56.26.  Sheep,  $2,505 
4;  lambs,  $3.26@6.05.  Hogs,  mixed  and 
butchers,  $4.95(55.70;  good  to  choice,  heavy, 
$5.25(55.55;  rough.  $4.65(55.30. 


GREEN  LICE  ON  SMALL  TREES, 

The  almost  universal  prevalence  of  the 
green  lice  on  apple,  pear  and  plum  trees 
throughout  this  and  other  States  induces 
me  to  offer  the  foilowing  formulas  for  the 
destruction  of  this  pest:  Dissolve  one 
pound  of  whale-oil  soap  in  five  gallons  of 
soft  water  and  dip  the  affected  branches, 
being  sure  to  touch  all  the  insects.  If  but 
a  small  colony  of  them  is  left  they  multiply 
so  rapidly  that  you  will  soon  be  obliged 
to  go  over  the  trees  again;  in  fact,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  go  over  them  two  or  three 
times.  Another  effective  remedy  is  to  use 
one  pound  of  leaf  tobacco  to  four  gallons 
of  water,  thus  making  a  strong  tea;  wash 
the  branches  as  in  case  of  soap  suds  above 
recommended.  In  applying  the  wash  we 
use  any  open  vessei  (with  a  handle)  hold¬ 
ing  three  or  four  quarts,  dipping  the  ends 
of  the  branches  affected  in  the  solution, 
giving  the  branch  a  slight  pressure  of  the 
hand  while  in  the  liquid.  Our  experience 
with  the  use  of  the  above  remedies  has 
been  by  hand  application  to  young  trees 
in  the  nursery  row,  and  we  have  been  very 
successful  in  keeping  the  insects  in  check, 
and  have  kept  the  stock  in  fine  growing 
condition.  The  difficulty  in  the  use  of 
spraying  machines  for  fighting  these  in¬ 
sects,  the  only  way  of  combating  them  on 
large  orchard  trees,  is  that  a  considerable 
number  of  the  insects  cannot  be  hit  with 
the  spray,  and  as  they  do  not  eat  the  leaf 
they  cannot  be  poisoned  as  are  the  chew¬ 
ing  insects.  But  by  touching  their  soft 
bodies  with  these  washes  they  are  readily 
killed.  Other  soap  than  whale  oil  may  be 
used  with  the  same  effect,  but  care  needs 
be  exercised  not  to  get  the  suds  so  strong 
as  to  burn  the  leaf.  Manufactured  tobacco 
may  be  used  in  place  of  the  crude  leaf,  if 
latter  is  not  easily  obtained. 

New  York.  _ h.  s.  wilet, 

BEAR  HUNT  NEAR  THE  HUDSON. 

The  following  from  the  Catskill  Exami¬ 
ner  records  a  strange  incident  for  the 
Hudson  Valley: 

“An  exciting  bear  hunt,  which  culmi¬ 
nated  in  the  capture  and  death  of  a  large 
black  bear,  occurred  Sunday  afternoon 
near  the  Athens  road.  The  animal  was 
first  discovered  about  four  o’clock,  by  some 
boarders  sitting  on  the  piazza  of  the  Hon. 
Ira  B.  Kerr’s  boarding  house,  Glen  Mary. 
It  was  leisurely  crossing  the  road,  and 
when  the  ladies  screamed  it  became  fright¬ 
ened,  jumped  a  fence  and  disappeared  over 
a  hill  in  the  meadow  opposite.  Shortly 
after  this,  Clarence  Howland  and  Wm. 
Hughes,  his  gardener,  noticed  the  peculiar 
antics  of  a  flock  of  crows  over  the  woods 
near  the  house.  They  were  circling  around, 
uttering  fierce  and  discordant  cries,  and 


appeared  to  be  very  much  excited.  ‘They 
act  as  though  there  was  a  bear  around, 
remarked  Mr.  Hughes.  In  a  few  moments 
Mr.  Howland’s  little  son  exclaimed:  ‘Oh, 
see  the  bear,  papa!’  They  looked  in  the 
direction  Indicated  by  the  little  boy  and 
saw  the  brute  making  for  the  woods.  Mr. 
Howland  telephoned  to  P.  G.  Coffin  at  his 
residence  on  Spring  Street,  who  at  once 
aimed  himself  and  went  up  there.  James 
Hallenbeck,  S.  C.  Hopkins’  head  farmer, 
was  notified  also,  and  with  his  men  started 
in  pursuit  of  bruin.  In  less  than  a  half 
hour  a  large  posse  with  dogs  was  hunting 
for  the  bear.  The  dogs  caught  the  scent 
at  once,  and  in  a  short  time  came  across 
the  animal  in  a  lot  near  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Hopkins.  The  bear  took  refuge  in  a 
tree,  and  one  of  the  men  fired  at  him.  He 
came  down  with  a  crash,  but  had  no  sooner 
reached  the  ground  than  he  was  off  again, 
and  went  up  another  tree  with  the  agility 
of  a  cat.  A  well-directed  shot  from  a  gun 
aimed  at  his  heart  killed  him.  He  weighed 
about  160  pounds,  and  careful  investigation 
failed  to  show  any  marks  on  his  neck  in¬ 
dicating  that  he  had  ever  worn  a  collar  or 
had  been  in  confinement.  That  a  bear  of 
his  size  could  have  traveled  from  the 
mountains  to  this  village  without  being 
discovered  and  shot  seems  almost  incred¬ 
ible,  but  it  is  doubtless  true.” 


The  World's  Wheat  Crop. 

I.  E.  8.,  Oberlin,  O.— Can  you  give  the 
amount  of  wheat  raised  in  one  year  in  the 
United  States;  also  next  to  largest  grow¬ 
ers  of  other  countries? 

Ans. — The  following  figures  refer  to 
the  world’s  wheat  crop  of  1902: 


Bushels. 

North  America  .  781,120,000 

South  America  .  75,984,000 

Europe  . 1,798,963,000 

Asia  .  376,428,000 

Africa  . 48,000,000 

Australasia  .  43,927,000 


Total  . 3,124,422,000 

Largest  Producers. 

Bushels. 

United  States  . 670,063,000 

United  Kingdom  .  60,065,000 

Canada  .  98,654,000 

France  . 352,716,000 

Austria-Hungary  . 234,899,000 

Russia  . 567,014,000 

Germany  . 143,315,000 

British  India  . 224,325,000 

Crimson  Clover  in  Asparagus :  Blighted 
Tomatoes. 

Reader,  Delaware.— I  have  a  bed  of  as¬ 
paragus  planted  last  year  (Spring)  which 
was  manured  and  I  used  a  phosphate,  an¬ 
alysis  4-7-10,  at  the  rate  of  1,000  pounds  to 
the  acre.  The  roots  were  planted  rather 
shallow.  Can  I  sow  Crimson  clover  in  this 
bed  of  asparagus,  so  as  to  plow  under  next 
Spring?  2.  I  have  a  patch  of  tomatoes;  some 
are  looking  rather  sickly.  The  leaves  near 
the  root  are  yellow  and  dried  up,  the  tops 
are  green.  I  sprayed  them  with  Bordeaux 
Mixture.  Should  I  continue  to  spray  them, 
and  how  often?  Have  they  the  blight? 

Ans. — 1.  Crimson  clover  seed  may  be 
sown  in  this  asparagus  patch  at  the  rate 
of  15  pounds  per  acre  as  soon  as  culti¬ 
vation  ceases,  which  may  be  in  August 
or  the  first  of  September,  and  the  seed 
should  be  well  harrowed  in,  but  not  too 
deep.  Early  in  the  Spring  it  should  be 
given  a  shallow  plowing  so  as  to  turn 
the  clover  under  completely.  This 
should  be  done  very  early,  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  Spring  growth  of  the 
asparagus.  2.  It  is  possible  that  the  un¬ 
der  leaves  of  the  tomato  plants  have  not 
been  kept  covered  with  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture,  and  therefore  may  be  blighted,  but 
blight  soon  blackens  and  destroys  the 
leaves,  rather  than  turning  them  yel¬ 
low.  In  any  event,  the  plants  should 
have  one  or  two  more  sprayings  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  two  or  three  weeks,  as  spray¬ 
ing  will  keep  the  blight  in  check,  if  it 
does  not  entirely  prevent  it.  w.  w. 
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Fearless 

Thre 

Best  for  sinfjle  farmer 
several  neighbors, 
tread  power  it's  ail  indoors. 

Suitable  for  either  horse  power  or  engine.  Threshes  and 
cleans  perfectly.  Runs  easy.  Also  Horse  Powers,  En¬ 
gines,  Feed  Cutters,  Wood  Saws,  Silos,  etc.  Send  (or 
catalogue. 


HARDER  MFG.  CO.y  Cobleskllly  No  To 


Cattle-Stanchions. 
Simplest,  safest,  strongest, 
most  easily  adjusted  swing¬ 
ing  stanchion  made,  with 
steel  latch  and  automatic 
lock,  locking  Itself  when 
closed.  Is  stationary  when 
open,  and  animal  cannot 
turn  it  in  backing  out.  Made 
from  best  selected  hard¬ 
wood,  well  finished.  Send 
for  circulars  and  prices. 
Made  only  by  THE  Toi.edo 
Plow  Co.,  ToIedo,(j.,l)iv.R 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE 

Clover  Knoll  Herd,  Orangeville,  Pa.  M.  SA6KR, 
Manager.  Bargains  in  Bulls. 


Ow  /.  C.  PiCS, 

Both  sexes.  All  ages.  Sows  bred.  All  .stock  first- 
class.  Prices  right.  J.  B.  ROWLANl).  King  Ferry .N.y 


PflR  'ik  A  I  C  —  '’hUiable  truck  farm,  Monm')ii,,ti  ^ 
run  OrlLL  N.J.  Thirty-eight  acres.  Nearto  rail¬ 
road,  trolley  and  steamboat.  Terms  easy.  Address 
MRS.  J.  K.  WALCINci.  New  Monmouth,  N.  J. 


WISCONSIN  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

Choice  hardwood  timber  lands,  close  to  railroads  and 
good  markets,  in  Chippewa  and  Gates  Counties.  Write 
for  particulars.  KEITH  BROTHERS,  Eau  Clalre.Wls. 


F 


OR  Faum.s,  Coi.ontai.  Homes.  ORcnAmis.  best 
climate  and  water,  good  tran.si!)Ortntion,  write 
ACBEMARCE  IMMIGRATION  SOCIETY,  Char¬ 
lottesville,  Va.  Sam'l  B.  Woods,  President. 


YOUR  REAL  ESTATE. 

Sell  It  yourself.  Our  monthly  U.  S.  Real  Estate 
Journal  wlU  show  you  how,  by  giving  you  the 
ADDRESSES  of  CASH  BUYERS  and  EXCHANGERS 
throughout  AMERIC.^.  Yearly  subscriptions,  fl.()b. 
Send  now.  The  first  Journal  may  make  or  save  you 
many  dollars.  Send  description  and  price  of  property 
Sample  Journals,  25  cents.  U.  8.  HEAL  ESTATE 
JOURNAL,  62  House  Block,  Illon,  N.  Y. 


QAKDEN  KK  W NTEI).— A  good  position  for  an 
experienced  gardenernnd  trucker  to  manage  small 
truckfarm.  W.  8.  MATHEWS,  Big  Stone  Cap  Va. 


\hl  A  MTC  n — Copies  of  Rural  New-Yorkerof  July  13, 
WMI1  I  LU  October  12,  October  id,  I'JOl  and  April  12, 
1902.  Write  JOHN  M.  HAAS,  Sturgis,  8.  D. 


A  AIT  I  Ai— N  eed  i  ng  male 

AT  lEIM  I  IwHI  helpof  any  kind, 

favor  ns  with  your  orders.  Mail  orders  a  specialty, 
I.  HERZ,  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  St.,  New  York. 


Wanted — Farm  hand;  must  milk  well, 
be  capable  teamster,  and  care  for  farm  horses.  State 
experience  and  wages  wanted. 

JOHN  S.  WALSH,  Mont  Clare,  111. 


Oldest  Commission  ilsum  BuSheese 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits’ 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York' 


CATARRH  CURED. 

Send  6()c.  to  Norwegian  Catarrh  Cure  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,fora  box  of  snuff.  Southern  Pines  and  Colorado 
air  combined  In  effect.  Improvement  is  magical. 
Mailed  on  receipt  of  price.  Samples  free  upon  request. 


HORSE  POWERS 

Threshing  Machines.  Wood  Saw  Machines. 

GET  THE  BEST,  llorso  Power,  for  one, 
two,  or  tliree  horses,  for  running  VV’ ood  Saw., 
Tlircshlng  Machines,  Ensilage  Cutters  etc. 
All  who  arc  interested  in  Horse  I’o  wera, 
Wood  Saws,  or  Threshing  Mo- 
ehlncs  and  En¬ 
silage  Cut¬ 
ters  are  In- 
vited  to 
write  for 
fifty -page 
pamphlet. 
It’s  free. 

A.  W.  CRAY'S  SONS,  Pot.  .nd  Sole  Jlfm. 
P.  O.  Box  86  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


HORSE  POWERS, 

THRASHERS  Wood 
and  CLEANERS  Saws 


One &two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  PHTTCRC 
Tread, Pat. Governor, Feed  and  Ensilage  uUI  lunO 

ELLISKEySTONEA6R’LWORKS.PottstOWn,Pa 


Seed  Sewing  Time 


Prepare  by 
buying  the 
standard 

Spangler 

Lov-Dovn 
Grain  and 
Fertilizer 

DRILL 


Sows  all  fi^z^n  and  grasB  seeds.  Force  feed  fertilizer  spreads  orenly  all 
lumpy,  damp  or  dry  fertilizers.  High  wheels,  broad  tires,  low  wood  or 
steel  frame,  light  draft.  Fully  warranted.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

SPANGIERMTG.  00.  505  queen  St..  York,  Pa. 


GRAIN  Diriri: 

The  YORK  FORCE  FEEI>  DRILL  com¬ 
bines  lightness  with  strength.  Most  complete  ow 
made.  No  complex  gearing  to  get  out  of  order.  Boie. 

are  close  to  ground.  Fully  ( 

Easily  Guaranteed] 

regulates 
quantity 
of  seed 
or  fer¬ 
tilizer, 
and 
sows 
with 
regu¬ 
larity. 

Weight, 

Only  ZOO  ] 

Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

THE  HENCH&DROMGOLD  CO. 

Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 
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MARKET  NOTES 

AMERICAN  FRUIT  ABROAD.— The  car¬ 
go  of  California  fruit  recently  shipped  to 
England  sold  at  more  favorable  prices  than 
previous  lots.  The  fruit  was  specially 
packed  and  hurried  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  the  steamer  at  New  York.  The  pears, 
5,476  cases  Bartlett  and  Souvenir  du  Con¬ 
fess,  brought  from  $2.50  to  $3.25  per  case, 
and  the  2,042  cases  of  plums  $2.50  to  $3.60. 
All  are  said  to  have  arrived  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  and  met  an  active  market  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  Continental  and  home¬ 
grown  fruit.  The  experimental  shipments 
of  eastern  peaches  and  early  apples,  sent 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  did  not 
turn  out  quite  so  well.  About  100  carriers 
of  Red  Astrachan  and  Fourth  of  July  net¬ 
ted  $1.60  and  $1.26  respectively;  and  100 
crates  of  wrapped  Thurber  peaches  netted 
$1.49.  A  few  crates  unwrapped  brought 
about  40  cents  less. 

PROMOTERS  GOBBLED  UP.— The  po¬ 
lice  recently  raided  a  so-called  underwrit¬ 
ing,  banking  and  promoting  concern  in  this 
city,  taking  five  prisoners.  This  was  a 
house  which  we  had  occasion  to  look  up 
two  or  three  years  ago.  They  were  then 
given  as  reference  for  certain  produce  com¬ 
mission  men  with  no  standing  in  the  trade, 
and  this  professional  recommending  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  general  practice  with  them. 
In  addition  they  offered  to  handle  inven¬ 
tions,  float  any  quantity  of  watered  stock, 
or  do  almost  any  sort  of  booming.  They 
seem  to  have  had  no  conscience  and  but 
little  business  tact  about  these  matters, 
the  favorite  plan  being  to  get  a  fee  for 
doing  some  service  and  then  leave  it  un¬ 
done;  but  by  a  system  of  perennial  excuses 
they  have  managed  to  keep  going  until 
now.  They  are  temporarily  squelched,  but 
doubtless  will  blossom  out  with  some  new 
scheme  as  soon  as  they  get  out  of  their 
present  difficulties. 

BURDE7NSOME  SIDEWALK  LAW.— 
The  city  authorities  have  lately  been  strict¬ 
ly  enforcing  certain  ordinances  forbidding 
dealers  in  the  produce  district  to  permit 
any  of  their  goods  to  stand  on  the  outer 
edge  of  the  sidewalk.  No  doubt  the  privi¬ 
lege  has  been  abused  by  some,  who  kept  a 
large  share  of  their  stock  outside,  clutter¬ 
ing  the  walk  so  as  to  make  it  about  im¬ 
passable,  but  it  would  seem  that  in  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  city  devoted  entirely  to  the 
produce  trade,  where  many  of  the  pedes¬ 
trians  are  Intending  buyers,  a  little  lati¬ 
tude  might  be  given.  The  enforcement  of 
this  law  is  often  unjust  as  well  as  ridicu¬ 
lous,  owing  to  the  plg-headedness  of  some 
official  who  lets  the  authority  placed  in 
his  hands  run  away  with  his  judgment. 
The  Bureau  of  Incumbrances  runs  what 
are  known  on  the  street  as  “swipe” 
wagons,  because  they  seize  anything  of 
value  standing  on  the  forbidden  part  of 
the  sidewalk.  When  one  of  these  wagons 
swoops  down  on  a  street  a  man  goes  ahead 
forbidding  the  owners  to  remove  anything 
in  the  way.  A  produce  man  had  sold  the 
keeper  of  a  small  retail  store  seven  boxes 
of  tomatoes.  Six  of  them  had  been  taken 
to  the  sidewalk  preparatory  to  loading  in 
the  retailer’s  wagon.  Before  the  last  box 
could  be  brought  out  the  Incumbraace 
wagon  came  along  and  actually  took  the 
tomatoes,  although  it  was  clearly  seen  that 
they  were  to  be  removed  in  a  few  minutes. 
The  law  itself  may  be  reasonable,  but  such 
an  astonishing  lack  of  common  sense  in 
enforcing  it  amounts  to  a  declaration  of 
war  on  a  business  which  is  peculiar  in  its 
requirements,  being  especially  favored  by 
a  little  outdoor  privilege.  w.  w.  h. 


Tomato  Flowers  Not  Fertilized. 

C.  H.,  Chicago,  JU.—l  have  120  tomato 
plants  in  my  garden,  both  early  and  late, 
and  although  they  have  been  loaded  with 
blossoms  this  last  four  weeks,  not  one 
tomato  has  set.  I  found  that  after  the 
blossoms  are  out,  a  day  or  two  later  the 
stem  breaks  off  about  one-half  to  one 
Inch  below  the  blossom,  which  drops  off 
a  day  or  two  later.  Bailey’s  Horticulturist’s 
Rule  Book  mentions  the  Tomato  ringer,  a 
leaf  hopper,  which  punctures  the  stems  of 
young  tomato  plants  in  a  ring,  but  my 
plants  are  all  three  to  four  feet  high,  very 
strong  and  covered  with  blossoms.  I  can¬ 
not  find  any  Insects  among  them,  neither 
can  I  find  one  solitary  blossom  that  has 
escaped  and  set  fruit.  I  had  hopes  that, 
similar  to  the  Tomato  rot,  it  w'ould  stop 
after  a  while,  but  there  is  no  sign  of  it. 
Would  I  better  pull  them  out  and  put  in 
wax  beans,  or  should  I  wait  and  see? 

Ans. — We  would  certainly  wait  and 
continue  to  give  those  plants  good  care. 
The  trouble  evidently  is  a  failure  to  fer¬ 
tilize  the  flowers.  In  wet  seasons  the 
pollen  may  fail,  and  some  varieties  are 
worse  than  others  in  this  respect.  The 
chances  are  that  you  may  still  have  a 
crop. 


June  Budding  and  Fall  Budding. 

IF.  L.  A.,  Flushing,  O.— Will  Mr.  Van  Deman 
tell  the  difference  between  June  budding 
and  Fall  budding?  When  is  June  budding 
done,  and  what  kind  of  buds  are  used? 
Want  a  few  good  apples  for  southeastern 
Ohio.  Would  Stayman,  York  Imperial  and 
Paragon  be  reliable? 

Ans. — June  budding  differs  from  ordi¬ 
nary  budding  in  that  it  is  done  earlier 
in  the  season^  usually  in  June  in  the 
Soirthern  States  and  in  July  farther, 
north.  The  buds  are  also  started  into 
growth  at  once  and  make  little  trees 
ready  for  the  next  Fall  or  Spring,  in  case 
the  budding  is  done  on  small  stocks. 
The  buds  are  taken  from  the  butt  ends 
of  the  young  growth,  a  large  part  of 
buds  farther  out  not  being  well  enough 
developed  to  use.  The  buds  are  set  by 
the  common  shield  method.  The  tops 
of  the  stocks  must  not  be  cut  off  all  at 
once  as  the  shock  would  be  so  great  at 
that  tender  stage  of  growth  that  they 
would  die,  as  I  have  found  by  trial.  The 
tops  may  be  cropped  back  or  hacked 
and  bent  over.  This  will  force  the  buds 
set  to  start  into  growth  very  soon  and 
yet  will  not  cut  off  the  circulation  ( 
sap,  as  entirely  cutting  away  would  do. 
When  they  have  grown  to  be  a  few 
inches  long  the  stocks  should  be  cut  off 
close  to  the  sprouts  from  the  buds.  The 
best  guide  as  to  when  to  begin  June  or 
Summer  budding  is,  when  the  flrst  buds 
can  be  ^und  mature  enough  for  setting. 
By  sending  South  for  buds  the  work 
can  be  done  a  little  earlier,  provided  the 
stocks  are  big  enough.  All  the  apples 
mentioned  would  be  very  good  for  any 
part  of  southern  Ohio.  In  fact,  York 
Imperial  and  Stayman  are  two  that  I 
would  approve  of  in  preference  to  most 
others,  Rome  Beauty  is  also  a  very 
good  Winter  apple  for  that  region. 

H.  B.  V.  D. 

Spreading  Raw  Muck  on  Meadows. 

A.  0.,  New  Hampshire.— l  have  a  pasture 
that  is  run  out  and  died  out  in  places  so 
that  it  produces  scarcely  any  grass. 
Alongside  of  this  piece  is  a  good  muck 
bed.  I  have  thought  of  spreading  on  20 
or  30  loads  of  this  muck,  harrowing  well 
and  sowing  on  seed.  The  soil  is  a  gravelly 
loam.  It  would  probably  cost  10  or  15 
cents  per  load,  not  reckoning  horse,  labor 
or  25  cents  reckoning  that.  Have  you  or 
any  of  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  had 
experience  along  this  line,  so  they  could 
state  whether  such  a  job  would  pay? 

Ans. — As  usual,  we  call  for  practical 
experience  from  all  who  have  tried  this. 
Our  own  results  from  the  use  of  muck 
fresh  from  the  swamp  have  not  been  en¬ 
couraging.  When  the  muck  is  piled  into 
a  heap  and  fermented  either  with  lime 
or  manure  we  have  found  it  very  useful. 
Let  us  see  why  this  should  be  so.  Here 
we  have  average  analyses  of  muck  and 


lanure: 

Pounds 

In  One 

Ton. 

Nitro- 

Phos. 

Pot- 

gen. 

acid. 

ash. 

Muck  . 

. 11 

5 

3 

Barn  manure  . 

. 10 

5 

13 

At  flrst  thought  one  would  say  that 
since  the  muck  contains  more  nitrogen 
than  the  manure  it  must  be  worth  more. 
We  would  quickly  And  that  this  was  not 
so  by  putting  10  tons  of  manure  on  one 
acre  and  10  tons  of  raw  muck  on  an¬ 
other,  and  planting  corn  or  sowing 
grass.  The  manured  crops  would  re¬ 
spond  at  once,  while  those  with  the  raw 
muck  would  remain  stunted  and  yellow. 
The  manure  supplies  nitrogen  in  an 
available  form,  while  the  muck  is  insol¬ 
uble  and  sour.  We  must  make  the  ni¬ 
trogen  in  the  muck  available  before 
crops  can  use  it.  By  spreading  it  over 
the  surface  of  the  field  we  expose  it  to 
the  action  of  sun  and  air,  and  this  slow¬ 
ly  makes  it  available,  but  this  process 
can  be  greatly  hastened  by  piling  the 
muck  as  we  would  manure  in  a  compost 
heap  and  starting  a  rapid  fermentation. 
The  addition  of  lime  or  wood  ashes  will 
hasten  this  rermenting.  We  think  thai 
if  a  farmer  is  to  fertilize  the  ground  at 
all  he  should  try  to  use  the  quickest  and 
most  soluble  plant  food  he -can-  obtain. 
For  that  reason  we  think  it  pays  best 
to  pile  the  muck  and  ferment  it  before 


spreading  it  on  the  grass.  In  our  own 
practice  we  would  use  the  muck  for 
mixing  potash  and  acid  phosphate,  but 
the  question  refers  to  the  use  of  muck 
alone,  and  we  would  like  to  know  what 
farmers  have  actually  done. 

Milk  Producers  Meet.— A  meeting  of 
milk  producers  was  held  at  this  place  July 
26,  and  producers  representing  500  cows 
signed  contracts  for  the  sale  of  their  milk 
to  the  People’s  Pure  Milk  Co.  All  stock¬ 
holders  present  gave  consent  to  rent  the 
Chenango  Valley  Dairy  Company’s  cream¬ 
ery  to  the  People’s  Pure  Milk  Co.  at  $1,000 
per  annum.  The  contract  will  probably  be 
signed  by  nearly  all  members  of  F.  S.  M. 
P.  A.  in  this  vicinity  b.  c.  j. 

Greene.  N.  Y. _ 

Spraying  Crops,  by  Clarence  M.  Weed; 
136  pages;  cloth;  illustrated;  Orange  Judd 
Co.,  New  York;  50  cents,  postpaid.  A  new 
edition  of  this  useful  work,  containing  a 
great  amount  of  information  in  small  com¬ 
pass,  specially  adapted  to  those  who  do  not 
care  to  invest  in  the  more  pretentious 
works  on  this  subject. 


Sleeplessness 

Is  akin  to  insanity.  Many  a  womaa  ra- 
alizes  this  as  she  lies  awake  hour  by  hour, 

peopling  tha 
darkness  with 
phantoms,  start¬ 
ing  at  the  creak¬ 
ing  of  the  bed  or 
the  rustle  of  the 
bedclothes. 

Such  symptoms 
in  general  point 
to  disease  of  the 
delicate  womanly 
organs,  and  a 
constant  drain  of 
the  vital  and 
nervous  forces. 
This  condition 
cannot  be  over¬ 
come  by  sleeping 
p  o  w  d  e  r  s.  Tha 
diseased  condi- 
tion  must  be 
cured  before  tha 
consequences  of 
disease  are  re¬ 
moved. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  cure# 
the  womanly  diseases  which  cause  nerv¬ 
ousness  and  sleeplessness.  It  is  the  best 
of  tonics  and  invigorants,  nourishing  tha 
nerves,  encouraging  the  appetite  and  in¬ 
ducing  refreshing  sleep. 

0300  Reward  for  Women 
Who  Oannot  be  Ouredm 


Proprietors  and  makers  of  Dr.  Pierce'a 
Favorite  Prescription  now  feel  fully  war¬ 
ranted  in  offering  to  pay  $500  in  legal 
money  of  the  United  States  for  any  case  of 
Leucorrhea,  Female  Weakness,  Prolapsus, 
or  Falling  of  Womb,  which  they  cannot 
cure.  All  they  ask  is  a  fair  and  reasonable 
trial  of  their  means  of  cure. 


s  My  wife  was  sick  for  over  eight  years,"  writes 
Albert  H.  Fulte,  Esq.,  of  Altamont,  Omady  Co.. 
Tenn.  "  She  had  uterine  disease  and  was  treated 
by  two  physicians  and  got  no  relief.  At  last  1 
read  about  Dr.  Pierce’s  medicines  and  we  do* * 
cided  to  try  his  ‘  Favorite  Prescription,’  I  sent 
to  the  drug  .store  and  got  one  bottle  and  the  first 
dose  gave  ease  and  sleep.  She  had  not  slept  an|r 
for  three  nights.  Being  sure  that  it  would  curt 
her  I  tent  for  five  more  bottles  and  when  tha 
had  taken  the  sixth  bottle  she  wat  sound  and 
well." 


Dr.  Fierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  should  W 
used  with  "Favorite  Prescription*  wkaae 
•ver  a  laxative  is  required. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  .square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


“Just  as  good  1“  “Just  as  good;’’  Did  you  say?  “Just 
as  good  as  veterinary  Pixine!”  The  dealer  who  tells 
you  this  is  mistaken.  Ho  does  not  know. 

FACTS  AND  TESTS  PROVE  IT! 

Kmery,  Ky.,  April  9,  ]90S. 

I  feel  it  my  duty  to  tell  what  Veterinary  Pixine  dia 
for  a  horse  of  mine.  He  was  cut  with  a  knife  between 
the  fore  legs  3  inches  deep  and  2  inches  long,  which 
every  minute  would  gap  open.  I  used  several  different 
kinds  of  remedies  without  success,  even  to  having 
some  stitches  taken.  Nothing  did  any  good  and  It  kept 
swelling  and  became  feverish.  I  almost  gave  un 
hopes  of  getting  him  well.  I  saw  your  ad v.  and,  as  it 
was  the  last  chance,  I  purchase  a  bo.x  at  the  druggists 
and  used  it  as  directed,  and  before  the  box  was  used 
up  the  cut  was  entirely  well.  I  intend  to  keep  a  supply 
on  hand  for  emergency  casesif  it  costs  a  dollar  a  box. 
Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  good  I  have  received 
from  Its  use  and  if  you  choose  you  can  use  my  name 
and  testimony.  W.  S,  CAMPBELL,  Emery,  Ky 


This  penetrating,  stimulating,  soothing,  absorbing, 
antiseptic,  healing  ointment  heals  from  beneath  the 
surface  by  disinfecting  the  parts,  subduing  inflamma- 
tiou  and  stimulating  health  granulations,  not  by  dry¬ 
ing  and  scabbing,  and  stimulates  growth  of  hair, 
natural  color. 

Makes  quick,  clean  and  healthy  cure;  heals  sting¬ 
ing,  burning,  chronic,  saddle  and  collar  galls,  hopple 
chafes,  abscesses,  inflammatory  sores  and  all  skin 
disease.  It  penetrates,  stimulates,  soothes  and  heals 
.vhlle  horse  wo'  ks.  Money  refunded  If  it  fails. 

2  oz.  box,  2.)C.  8  oz.  box, .50c.  5-lb.  package,  $4. 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Also  manufacturers  of 


Send  for  our  booklet— a  valuable  treatise  on  the  in¬ 
juries  and  diseases  of  horses  and  tells  why 
“SAVE-THB-HOKSE”  WILL  POSITIVELY  AND 
PERMANENTLY  CURB.  BonO  and  Bog  Spavin, 
'ihorou<?hpin.  Ringbone  (except  low  rlngnone),  Curb, 
Splint,  Capped  Hock,  Windpuff,  Shoe  Boil,  Weak  and 
Sprained  Tendon  and  all  Lameness. 

Give  full  particulars  as  to  your  case— give  Veteri¬ 
narian’s  diagnosis  It  he  Is  competent;  Inform  us 
fully  as  to  the  age,  development,  location  of  swelling, 
lameness,  action  and  previous  treatment — and  we  will 
advise  you  frankly  as  to  the  possibilities  of  “Save- 
the-Horse” 

S5  PER  BOTTLE. 


written  guarantee  with  every  bottle  given  under  our 
seal  and  signature,  constructed  solely  to  satisfy  and 
protect  yon  fully.  Need  of  second  bottle  is  almost 
Improbable,  except  in  rarest  of  cases. 

$.5  at  all  druggists  and  dealers  01  sent  express  paid. 

TRCV  CHE'NHCAl.CO  Trov,,  *1  V, 


NO  MORE  BLIND  HORSES.— horSpeclflc Oph¬ 
thalmia,  Moon  Blindness,  and  other  Sore  Eyes, 

•  BARB  Y  CO.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  have  a  sure  cure. 


MACHINERY 


CIDE 

Best  and  cheapest, 
Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  West  Water  8t., 
8IIUCCSE,  N.  Y. 


New  York  State  Fair 

Syracuse,  September  7  to  12,  1903. 
$60,000  in  Premiums  and  Purses. 

It  will  be  the  Best  and  Largefit  Agricaltaral  Exhibition  ever  given  in  the  State. 
More  cash  offered  than  formerly.  The  number  of  classes  in  all  departments  have  been 
increased. 

The  New  York  State  Commission  for  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  will  pay  transportation 
charges  to  St.  Louis,  and  return,  on  all  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine,  owned  in  New  York  State, 
and  awarded  First  Premium,  at  the  New  York  State  Fair,  to  be  held  at  Syracuse,  the  week 
beginning  September  7th,  1903. 

Live  Stock  Exhibit 

promises  to  be  larger  than  ever.  New  classes  have  been  added  in  the  Cattle,  and  Swine 
Departments.  Full  classifleatiou  for 

Poultry,  Pigeons  and  Pet  Stock 

The  increased  interest  and  cash  offered  in  this  Department  promise  one  of  the  Best 
Poultry  Exhibits  ever  held  in  the  States. 

The  Implement  Display 

Will  exceed  the  unusual  large  exhibit  of  last  year.  A  new  dock  and  increased  unload¬ 
ing  facilities  have  been  provided  for  the  quick  and  .safe  unloading  of  machinery.  Special 
care  will  be  given  to  locating  the  Machinei-y  Exhibit  in  advantageous  positions. 

The  Domestic  Department 

will  interest  the  ladies.  Moi’e  classes  than  formerly  have  been  added  this  year  to  this 
department  bringing  it  up  to  date.  To  appreciate  the  additions  made,  a  copy  of  the  prize 
list  should  be  secured  at  once. 

Farm  Produce 

w’ill  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  of  the  Fair.  Owing  to  the  large  increase  in 
classes  added  this  year,  an  unusual  fine  exhibit  may  be  expected.  Send  for  prize  list  and 
note  the  changes. 

Dairy  Exhibit 

More  money  than  ever  will  be  offered  in  this  department.  Several  new  classes  in  Cheese 
have  been  added,  insuring  a  larger  exhibit  than  the  line  one  of  last  year. 

Fruit  and  Flowers 

will  interest  everybody,  as  an  unusual  fine  display  will  he  seen  this  year.  New  classes 
have  been  added  in  this  Department. 

Entries  in  the  Live  Stock  Department  close  August  8th,  in  all  other  Departments, 
August  31st,  except  Machinery,  which  closes  on  September  7th.  Send  lor  prize  list. 

S.  C.  SHAVER,  Secretary,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Live  Stockand  Dairy 


MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

Grain  Slop  for  Pigs.— In  feeding  pigs  a 
grain  slop  (no  milk)  should  It  be  fed  sweet 
or  allowed  to  ferment?  c.  e.  w. 

New  Hamburg,  N.  Y. 

Feed  sweet  by  all  means.  While  I  am 
not  prepared  to  deny  that  it  is  possible 
to  secure  a  ferment  that  would  be  an  aid 
to  digestion,  the  chances  are  ten  to  one 
that  in  the  average  swill  barrel  a  harm¬ 
ful  ferment  is  started.  It  is  a  well  recog¬ 
nized  fact  that  the  feeding  value  of  whey 
deteriorates  very  rapidly  as  fermenta¬ 
tion  progresses.  Doubtless  the  same  is 
true  of  all  mixtures  of  grain  and  water 
in  the  swill  barrel. 

Ailing  Chicks. — This  Spring  I  bought  a 
second-hand  Cyphers  360-egg  incubator,  and 
I  set  it  and  received  a  good  hatch.  In 
about  three  days  the  chickens  began  to 
have  bowel  trouble  and  over  half  died. 
1'hc  second  lot  did  likewise.  Can  you  tell 
me  the  cause?  I  aired  the  eggs  less  than 
five  minutes  each  day  (no  directions  came 
with  the  machine).  The  eggs  w’ere  from 
hens  that  laid  all  Winter  and  had  been 
fed  ground  bone,  corn  and  oats.  How  long 
do  you  air  your  eggs?  What  do  you  feed 
your  chickens  for  the  first  week? 

Fulton.  N.  y.  F.  G.  V. 

There  are  so  many  causes  which  might 
produce  bowel  trouble  in  young  chicks 
that  I  hesitate  to  make  a  guess  on  such 
meagre  information.  If  the  incubator  is 
operated  in  a  room  that  is  not  severely 
cold  I  would  prefer  to  air  the  eggs  long¬ 
er  than  five  minutes  a  day.  After  the 
advent  of  warm  weather,  a  half  hour  is 
not  too  long.  I  have  frequently  left  the 
doors  open  all  night  by  an  oversight  at 
different  stages  of  the  hatch,  and  must 
confess  that  equally  good  hatches  were 
secured  as  when  no  such  oversight  oc¬ 
curred.  I  think  the  fact  that  these  hens 
had  been  laying  well  all  Winter  tended 
to  produce  chicks  of  weakened  vitality. 
It  is  a  well  recognized  fact  that  late- 
hatched  chicks  are  harder  to  raise  than 
early  ones.  I  believe  this  to  be  due  at 
least  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  early 
hatches  are  from  hens  that  have  not 
been  laying  long.  It  is  pretty  generally 
conceded  also  that  breeding  stock  fed 
exclusively  on  whole  grain  gives  strong¬ 
er  chicks  than  where  they  are  forced  to 
excessive  laying  by  means  of  soft 
mashes,  etc.  We  have  used  bread 
crumbs  for  the  first  week  or  so,  moist¬ 
ened  with  water,  without  any  loss  from 
bowel  trouble. 


ber-hatched  chicks  in  them  without  arti¬ 
ficial  heat  other  than  the  one  lamp  in 
the  brooder.  We  do  not  use  yards  for 
breeding  stock,  since  we  only  breed  one 
variety  of  fowls.  Where  an  attempt  is 
made  to  breed  different  varieties  it 
would  be  necessary  either  to  use  yards 
during  the  breeding  season  or  locate  the 
colonies  farther  apart.  o.  w.  mapes. 


A  WOMAN  FARMER’S  NOTES. 

Boarding  Stock. — A  woman  on  a 
farm  meets  some  conditions  which  seem 
of  less  consequence  to  a  man,  but  which 
loom  up  in  gigantic  proportions  before 
her.  The  question  of  fence  repairs  was 
a  serious  one  to  me.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  barbed  wire  on  the  farm,  more 
or  less  good.  There  were  posts,  too,  but 
there  was  little  money  to  pay  for  labor. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  if  I  took  some  of 
my  neighbors  stock  to  pasture  it  would 
pay  for  the  fencing  and  poissibly  do 
more  good  than  harm.  There  are  at 
least  four  acres  of  swale  with  a  running 
stream  through  it.  It  is  very  enduring 
pasture,  and  is  ready  for  use,  as  soon  as 
dry  enough  in  the  Spring.  One  side  of 
the  swale  a  hill  extends  the  width  of  the 
farm  north  to  south,  and  a  fence  ran 
along  its  foot,  leaving  a  few  rods  of  hard 
land  in  the  pasture  lot.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  north  end  of  the  swale  is  an 
old  apple  orchard  of  perhaps  10  acres. 
About  ?20  was  expended  in  making  the 
fence  good  on  orchard  and  swale.  I  pas¬ 
tured  one  milch  cow,  11  yearlings  and 
one  colt,  besides  my  own  two  cows  and  a 
calf,  and  received  $48.75.  Some  of  the 
yearlings  went  away  after  harvest,  and 
some  stayed  until  frost.  Last  year  I  in¬ 
closed  another  field  and  took  13  board¬ 
ers  besides  the  cow  and  colt  of  the  year 
before.  I  had  two  milch  cows  and  three 
yearlings  of  my  own  through  the  season, 
and  for  a  few  weeks  had  two  two-year- 
old  heifers  which  I  sold  before  mid¬ 
summer.  I  received  $55.40  for  pasture. 
There  was  a  large  crop  of  apples,  so  that 
I  was  obliged  to  keep  the  stock  out  of 
the  orchard  before  the  first  of  July,  and 
the  swale  and  the  new  field  were  eaten 
quite  bare.  I  feared  that  this  would  ruin 
the  new  pasture,  but  only  the  milch  cowis 
and  a  few  others  were  turned  on  it  this 
Spring,  the  other  pasture  being  suffi- 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
‘‘a  .square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


Breeders’  Directory 


CREAM  SEPARATOR. 
TRUTHS 

in  our  separator  book.  It  tells  about  the 

priced  American,  S,,”""! 

Paris  medal  winner.  The  machine  for 
.you.  The  book  is  free.  Write  to-day. 

Ainerica.n  Sep8Lra.tor  Co., 
Box 1066  Batlnbrldge.  N,  Y. 


Tlie  price  of  worry  :  on 

stock  bothered  by  flies,  ticks,  lice  and  other 
para.sites  is  out  of  your  pocket  and  cannot  be 
calculated.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  loss  may 
be  only  $1  a  head  and  itmay  he  $5.  CH  LORO- 
NAPTHOLEUM  DIP  saves  this  loss,  makes 
more  profit  and  prevents -worry — keep  flies  ofT— 
kills  all  parasites  and  germs.  It  cures  and  pre¬ 
vents  Contagious  Abortion.  It  cures  scours  in 
calves.  Puts  the  -whole  herd  in  fine  condition. 
1  gal.,  $1.50;  5  gal.,  $6.75;  10  gals.,  $13.50;  freight 
paid.  The  West  Disinfecting  Co.,  Inc.,  4  E.  59th 
St.,  New  York. 


runt  V 

ANIMALS' 

FRIEND 


EilU 
every 
fly  U 
etrlkes: 
keeps  off 
the  rest. 
Harmless 
to  man 
or  beast. 

Shoo-Fly 


This  cow  -was 
a  terror  to 
,  milk  prior  to 
using  cents 
worth  of  Shoo-Fly.  Had  it 
l)een  used  earlier,  she  would  not  have  lost 
.milk  and  flesh  to  theamountof  $14.00.  The 
other  cow  was  protected  early  and  continued 
to  give  13  qts.  of  milk  dally  through  fly-time. 
?  the  original  stock  protector  used  by  the  same 


dairy>men  since  1885,  aftertesting  imitations.  Itprc#cntscontagU 
OQS  abortion  and  other  diseases,  cures  all  sores,  scratches,  skin 

I  diseases,  hoof  ailments,  etc.  NO  LICE  in  poultry  houseorany 
place  it  is  sprayed.  Beware  of  imitations  that  last  only  a  few 
hours  and  make  sores.  If  your  dealer  docs  cot  keep  8hoo«Fly 
;made  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,)  send  us  $1.00  for  latest  Improved 
Three  Tube  Sprayer  and  enough  Sli04>*Ely  toprotcct  200  oowa. 
Cash  returned  if  cows  are  not  protected. 

SHOO-FIY  MF'G.  CO.  1 005  Falrmownf  Ave., 


^HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

S«o<J  ones,  &n6.  all  ages.  Flue  Yearrllng  jSU:.'* 
.ready  for  service. 

RANIBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

V»nte  DEETyHURST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sale 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

VV^CODCKEST  FARM,  Rifton,  Ulster  Co.,N.  Y. 


!?egistered  Jersey  BuH  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices, 
a.  F.  SHANNON,  S)07  Liberty  jStreet,  Pittsburg,  Ja. 


WALNUT  ROW  RAMBOUI LLETS 

Stock  from  the  best  flocks  of  Ohio  and  Alaryland. 
The  grand  combined  sheep  for  mutton  and  wool. 
Ewes  that  average  over  12  pounds  of  beautiful  wool. 
1  can  furnish  some  flne  large  vearling  rams.  Stork 
all  registered.  K.  U.  station.  Lake  Ridge.  FLOYD  E 
DAVIS,  H.  F.  D.  No.O.Ludlowville,TompkinsCo.,N.Y 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  Imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester,Mlch 


Impr^ed  YORKSHIRES 

The  best  large  hog.  Get  a  Boar  and  have  large  litters, 
all  white.  Price.  $8  to  *20  now. 

LAKE  GROVE  FARM,  Madison,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


Seg.  P.  Chinas,  BerKsRires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  foi 
prices  and  description.  Return  If  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Brclldoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


PRESENT  BARGAINS  Friesian  Bull  Calves 


purebred  Holsteln- 
Frleslan 

and  Scotch  Colli  Pups.  Apply  promptly. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.Y. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 

bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wis. 


Cvirbi 


Cor*  TheM  Blamlsbe* 
AJao  Blnabona,  hard  or  soft 
'  anlargomanU,  Bwoeny.  Knoo- 
,  BprongiFiatnia  and  Poll  Kvil. 
Slight  ooat  and  certain  core*. 
Two  big  booklets  telling  how  i 
to  do  it  eent  free.Wrlte  today. 

rLKHISG  BROS.,  Chembte,  < 
in  Union  8ta«kT>rdi,Gkleago,1 


CORN  SHELLERS 


We  manufacture  2  to  8  horse 


Sweep  Powers,  1  to  4  horse 
Tread  Powers,  I.evel  or  even 
id;  5  sizes  Separators,  Feed 
and  Ensilage  Cutters,  Feed  Mills, 
Saws,  Plows,  Steel  and  Wood 
Rollers,  Engines,  3  to  25  H.  P., 
mounts  or  sta.tlonary. 

MFC.  CO..  Tatamy,  Pa 
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varieties.  Any  amount  Poultry,  Eggs.  Pigeons 
and  Hares.  Guide  desc.  tiO-page  book.  10c. 

J.  A.  BERGEY,  Box  8,  Telford,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 

Keno. 


— The  choicest  bred  St.  Bernard  puppies 
in  the  United  States.  Sired  bv  Ch. 
F.  M.  WILLIAMS,  Box  424,  Adams,  N,  Y. 


Shropshire  Ram  and  Ewe  Lambs.  $5  up.  Scotch  Collie 
pups.  Stock  purebred.  Booking  orders  forC.  White 
and  Berkshire  Pigs.  W.  A.  LOTHEBS.  Lack.  Pa 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Two  Cockerels  for  $2  If  taken  now.  IKK)  beauties  from 
big  eggs  from  big  hens.  Also  old  hens  and  early 
pullets.  WHITE  &  RICE,  Box  A,  Yorktown,  N,  Y. 


ZIM’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

They  re  bred  to  lay:  That's  why  they  pay!  Write 
your  wants  to  W.  W.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 


SQUABS  PAY 

Easier,  need  attention  only  part  of 
time,  bring  big  prices.  Raised  in  one 
month.  Money-makers  for  poultry- 
men,  fanners, women.  Send  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  and  learn  this  rich  home 
industry.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB 
CO.,  4  A  Friend  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 


BELGIAN  HARES 

pedigreed. 


-A  number  of  choice  breed¬ 
ing  pairs;  imported  stock; 
$3.00  singly,  or  $5.00  a  pair. 

MKS.  S.  H.  BROWN,  Madalin,  P.  O..  New  York. 


DEATH  TO  LICE 


on  HENS  and  CHICKS, 
64-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307.  Apponaug,  B.  L 


Golony  Houses. — "What  is  the  size  of  Mr. 
Mapes's  colony  houses  and  how  made? 
How  many  hens  does  he  keep  in  them? 
How  far  apart  are  they?  'Does  he  have 
yards  for  breeding  stock?  Has  he  ever 
tried  individual  houses  with  one  brooder 
for  young  chicks,  and  how  does  he  like 
them  compared  with  long  brooder  houses? 
Wliat  size  should  they  be?  c.  n.  r. 

Canton,  Pa. 

Our  colony  houses  are  10x12  feet 
■with  shed  roof.  They  are  eight  feet 
high  in  front  and  five  feet  four  inches 
at  rear.  The  siding,  floor  and  roof  are 
of  matched  inch  boards.  The  sides  are 
lined  with  single-ply  tarred  felt,  and 
the  roof  covered  with  either  two-ply  or 
three-ply  roofing  felt.  The  floors  are 
covered  deeply  with  shavings  or  other 
litter  in  Winter.  If  roosts  are  properly 
constructed  and  ventilated  the  droppings 
will  not  freeze  in  these  ho,,  es  in  sever¬ 
est  Winter  nights.  Most  of  them  are 
eight  rods  apart.  At  this  distance  the 
sod  is  not  destroyed,  hut  the  fields  are 
always  green  and  furnish  lots  of  pas¬ 
ture  for  cattle  in  addition  to  what  the 
hens  eat.  In  a  few  places  where  colonies 
of  50  hens  are  located  only  four  or  five 
rods  apart  the  sod  Is  mostly  destroyed, 
and  very  little  is  growing  except  weeds. 
I  have  tried  Individual  brooder  houses 
with  a  single  brooder,  but  find  a  long 
house  with  a  number  of  brooders  much 
more  convenient  and  satisfactory.  Our 
Individual  brooder  houses  are  6x8  feet, 
and  we  have  aucceaefully  raised  Novem- 


Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Book 
FREE 


A  complete  treatise 
on  stock  and  poultry 
diseases,  written  by 
Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.) 
and  sent  free,  postage 
paid,  if  you  will  write 
Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Ash¬ 
land,  Ohio,  and  say 
what  stock  you  have — 
how  many  bead  of  each 
kind;  what  stock  food 
you  have  fed,  and  men¬ 
tion  this  paper. 

Professor  W.  .S.  Goss, 
Dean  of  Talladega 
(Ala.)  College,  says  of 
it:— “I  think  Dr. 
Hess’  Book  a  little 
gem.  I  shall  keep 
it  near  me  for  ref¬ 
erence.” 


Pigs  At 
Weaning  Time 


stand  a  chance  of  slow  development  for  a  time. 
Grain  or  sour  milk  ia  harder  to  digest  than  tho  milk 
of  the  dam.  The  digesiive  organs  require  special  aid  at 
this  time.  As  the  feeding  period  of  the  hog  is  short— and 
the  shorter  the  better— it  is  expedient  to  strengthen  and 
build  strong  every  digestive  organ  while  tho  pig  is  young. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food,  the  great  hog  tonic,  makes  pigs  grow 
fast,  healthy  and  strong:  expels  worms,aids  digestion  and  assimilation 
and  causes  allof  tho  nutrition  to  be  applied  to  bone  and  muscle  building. 
Stewart,  the  great  American  authority  on  feeding,  says: — “The  mother  is  supposed 
to  impart  to  the  young  her  own  digestive  system.”  It  i.s,  therefore,  important  thateven 
BOWS  should  be  fed  this  scientific  compound  that  they  may  impart  perfect  digestion  to  the 
offspring  A  penny’s  worth  feeds  8  hogs.  Feed  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  regularly  as  directed 
disiniect  the  pena  and  feeding  places  with  Instant  Louse  Killeri  and  we  guarantee  that  your 
hogs  will  be  free  from  disease.  E. C.  Burlingame  Co.,  Walla  Walla,  Wash., write:  “Enclosed 
And  check  for  $25.00.  Please  send  us  500  lbs.  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food.  We  want  something  to 
start  our  young  pigs  when  they  are  being  weaned.  We  used  300  lbs.  lately  and  liked  it  very 
much.” 

DR.  HESS  Stock  Food 


Jlr.  lleHH  Mtock  Food  Ih  .old  on  n  writton  aonraiitco, 
lOO  IbM.  for  $5.00  (except  in  Canada  and  I’aciflc 
Slope)  smuller  quuntiticH  ut  Kliicht  udvonoe.  Fed 
In  u  Hinuil  doHC. 


is  the  only  scientific  compound  for  hogs,  cattle, 
horses  and  sheep.  It  is  formulated  by  Dr.  Hess 
(M.  D.,  D. V.S.)  If  the  medical  and  veterinary 
colleges  know  of  nothing  better  it  must  be  gooci. 

No  unprofessional  manufacturer  can  equal  it. 

Onr  Information  Bnreau.- For  any  disease  or  condition  for  which  Dr.  Hess  .Stock 
Food  is  not  recommended,  a  little  yellow  card  enclosed  in  every  package  entitles  you  to  a 
letter  of  advice  and  a  special  prescription  from  Dr.  Hess(M.  D.,  1).  V.  S.).  In  this  manner 
you  are  provided  with  a  universal  treatment  for  ail  stock  diseases,  either  in  tlie  stock 
Food  itself  or  in  the  special  prescription  to  which  the  little  yellow  card  entitles  you. 

Dr.  HESS  &,  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  and  Dr.  Hess  Healing  Powder. 
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cieiit.  The  new  pasture,  which  is  not  new 
land  hut  a  hill  lot,  which  had  been  a 
peach  orchard,  and  w'as  regarded  as  poor 
and  full  of  Quack  grass  and  not  very 
profitable  for  cultivation,  is  a  marvel  to 
me.  It  keeps  on  improving  year  by  year. 
A  thick  growth  of  White  and  Alsike 
clover  mats  the  ground.  My  milch  cow's 
have  had  no  use  for  the  oats  and  peas 
which  were  sown  for  them,  as  their  pas¬ 
ture  keeps  sw'eet  and  fresh  and  abun¬ 
dant.  T  have  17  boarders  this  sea.son, 
with  three  milch  cows,  one  heifer,  two 
.steers  and  a  bull,  and  I  have  fenced  an¬ 
other  field  to  use  after  haying  if  neces¬ 
sary. 

fl'iKKRs  A's.  HEirERS. — There  are  two 
steers  in  my  herd,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
likely  that  I  shall  ever  own  another. 
Tommy  will  be  two  years  old  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  A  fairly  well-grown  animal,  though 
not  so  large  as  he  might  have  been  had 
I  raised  him  from  his  birth.  Dicky  was 
a  year  old  in  April,  and  is  built  on  rath¬ 
er  too  delicate  lines  to  become  a  large 
beef  animal.  He  is  not  so  large  as 
Hazel,  my  purebred  .Jersey  heifer,  a 
month  younger.  Were  Tommy  a  heifer 
I  should  have  a  salable  or  a  profit-mak¬ 
ing  animal  in  a  few  months,  as  it  is  I 
must  keep  him  at  least  a  year  more  in 
order  to  get  any  profit  worth  mention¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  there 
would  not  be  a  much  greater  gain  for 
the  two  years’  keeping  of  the  heifer  than 
the  three  or  four  years  of  the  steer.  I 
like  to  turn  money  over  oftener. 

Swine  .xno  Pom.Tnv. — Money  can  be 
turned  over  much  oftener  with  swine, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  to  better 
advantage,  excepting  in  improving  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  Hens  turn  the 
money  over  often.  I  sold  a  small  pen 
for  $4.50  about  the  first  of  .Tune,  and 
spent  the  money  for  wheat,  getting  six 
bushels.  I.,ong  enough  before  the  wheat 
was  gone  I  had  sold  $10  wmrth  of  eggs 
for  food  purposes,  not  to  mention  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  for  hatching.  For  the 
past  two  years  eggs  have  brought  a  good 
price.  Except  for  a  little  while  In  the 
Spring  they  have  retailed  at  18  cents  a 
dozen  throughout  the  Summer.  I  sell 
(he  greater  part  of  my  eggs  to  private 
customers,  as  I  do  all  my  butter.  The 
difference  is  so  marked  between  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  prices  that  a  private  trade 
pays,  A  market  is  found  in  this  way  for 
all  surplus  fruit  and  vegetables  except 
(hose  raised  in  too  large  quantities  to 
make  it  feasible.  The  cherries  are 
usually  shipped  to  nearby  cities,  though 
it  pays  to  send  the  finest  grades  to  New 
York.  Summer  apples  pay  for  shipping 
over  the  prices  paid  by  home  dealers. 
There  is  a  fair  demand  for  pears  at  a 
canning  factory  15  miles  away,  reached 
through  local  dealers  nearer  home. 

.\T»VEn.sE  Conditions. — A  good  piece 
of  corn  of  more  than  an  acre  in  area  is 
something  I  nave  not  seen  this  year.  In¬ 
stead  of  planting  May  10,  when  the  oak 
leaves  were  “as  large  as  a  squirrel’s 
foot,’’  the  planting  wa/s  done  when  the 
elements  permitted.  A  part  of  mine  was 
put  in  .July  4.  I  expect  to  raise  a  crop 
of  American  flags  in  the  low  places. 
There  will  probably  be  some  fodder 
whether  there  is  any  corn  or  not.  I 
never  saw  the  apples  larger  or  fairer 
than  they  are  this  year,  and  most  of  the 
trees  are  in  prime  condition. 

SARA  A.  LITTLE. 


REMOVING  WART  FROM  HEIFER. 

How  can  I  remove  a  W'art  from  a  yearling 
heifer’s  lower  eyelid?  It  seems  to  be  a 
seed  wart,  and  has  been  there  nearly  six 
months.  When  it  first  came  it  looked  like 
a  pea,  now  it  is  quite  as  large  as  a  hickory- 
nut.  There  are  now  two  more  on  the 
upper  lid  coming  about  the  size  of  a  pea 
split  in  half.  The  heifer  is  a  very  promis- 
!u?i  Jersey,  otherwise  in  perfect  con- 

mtlon.  I  have  tried  nothing  on  it  as  yet 
hut  pure  hog’s  lard.  a.  s.  s. 

Maurlcetown,  N.  J. 

Try  tying  a  silk  thread  tightly  around 
the  warts  next  to  the  skin  and  keep 
them  at  the  same  time  frequently  coat¬ 
ed  with  vaseline.  It  requires  a  strong 
active  germ  or  foreign  growth  that  can 
endure  long  when  coated  with  or  stuck 
In  TMeline.  h.  i.  o. 


MILLET  IN  THE  SILO. 

Have  you  ever  had  any  experience  with 
the  use  of  millet  in  the  silo?  One  of  our 
readers  writes  that  his  corn  has  proved  a 
failure;  he  has,  however,  20  acres  of  millet, 
and  he  must  use  this  in  the  silo  or  go  with¬ 
out  silage.  What  is  the  result  likely  to  be 
if  he  cuts  this  millet  into  the  silo?  Would 
you  advise  him  to  try  it.  and  at  W'hat  stage 
of  its  growth  would  he  better  cut  it? 

We  have  not  had  any  experience  with 
millet  in  the  silo.  I  can  see  no  good 
reason,  however,  why  millet  would  not 
be  a  success,  if  cut  just  as  the  heads  are 
nicely  formed,  and  thoroughly  packed  as 
is  the  case  with  corn,  though  it  will  re¬ 
quire  a  little  more  careful  packing. 

N.  J.  Exp.  Sta.  E.  B.  VOORHEES. 

Y/e  have  had  no  experience  in  making 
silage  of  millet  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  Silage  has  been  made  of 
millet,  although  not  of  as  good  quality 
as  that  made  from  corn.  Millet  contains 
in  general  a  smaller  amount  of  mois¬ 
ture,  would  not  pack  as  readily  as  corn 
and  some  other  crops,  and  would  there¬ 
fore  have  a  tendency  to  mold.  If  millet 
is  cut  into  the  silo,  it  should  be  tramped 
thoroughly  in  order  to  secure  as  com¬ 
pact  a  mass  as  possible.  It  should  be 
cut  before  the  seed  forms,  in  order  to 
get  best  results.  About  the  time  of  full 
bloom  would  possibly  be  the  most  satis¬ 
factory,  as  the  growth  is  probably  all 
made  and  the  plants  have  usually  not 
begun  to  die.  Almost  any  of  the  grains 
and  grasses  keep  well  in  silo  if  prop¬ 
erly  put  up.  Rape  and  some  of  the 
leguminous  crops  on  the  other  hand 
have  a  greater  tendency  to  rot. 

Pa.  State  College.  ttios.  i.  mairs. 

If  the  millet  was  mine  I  should  wait 
until  it  W'as  headed,  not  long  enough  for 
it  to  ripen,  and  then  decide  what  to  do. 
If  the  weather  w'as  favorable  for  drying 
I  should  by  all  means  make  hay  of  it. 
The  expense  of  handling  will  be  less, 
and  from  an  experience  with  oats  and 
peas  I  should  say  the  feeding  value 
would  not  be  less  than  if  stored  in  a 
silo.  If  the  weather  is  rainy  or  cloudy 
then  it  might  be  safer  and  as  cheaply 
done  to  run  through  the  cutter  and  fill, 
with  possibly  a  little  water  added.  A 
great  drawback  in  handling  any  of  these 
plants  like  millet,  oats,  clover,  etc.,  is, 
first,  the  inconvenience  of  forking  so 
much  water,  not  easily  handled  like 
corn,  and  secondly,  the  small  stalk  and 
leaf  dries  out  very  quickly  if  not  hauled 
immediately,  losing  the  water  so  neces¬ 
sary  for  good  keeping.  The  corn  plant 
is  very  retentive  of  moisture,  and  will 
not  loise  water,  often  in  a  couple  of  days, 
sufficient  to  interfere  with  its  keeping. 

II.  E.  COOK. 

Several  years  ago  we  put  about  10 
tons  of  millet  into  the  silo  with  success 
of  all  degrees  from  worthless  to  very 
fine  silage.  The  good  millet  silage  was 
eaten  w'ith  great  relish  by  the  stock. 
That  which  was  picked  up  immediately 
after  cutting  and  put  into  the  pit  at  once 
came  out  all  right,  but  that  which  had 
wilted  had  all  degrees  of  mold.  It 
should  be  cut  as  soon  as  the  heads  are 
filling  with  milk.  When  filling  up  the 
silo  keep  well  leveled  and  tramped 
down.  If  I  had  apparatus  I  would  cut 
it  in  half  inch  length's,  and  add  some 
water  to  the  mass  as  it  went  up  the  ele¬ 
vator.  Where  one  does  not  silo  millet — 
and  about  every  one  does  not — curing  in 
small  stacks  is  the  best  and  most  eco¬ 
nomical  way;  do  not  bleach  it,  and  wear 
it  out  teddering.  Cut  in  the  afternoon 
and  the  next  morning  rake  it  up  into 
small  windrows,  and  then  either  “rope” 
the  windrows  into  bunches  of  about 
1,500  pounds  and  top  them  out,  and  let 
them  stand  there  a  month  to  sweat  and 
cure  out  before  getting  in,  or  rake  the 
windrow’s  to  a  center  from  two  ways  and 
make  a  very  large  cock  of  500  to  700 
pounds,  with  a  good  top,  and  let  these 
stand  for  two  weeks  at  least.  'The  mil¬ 
let  will  come  out  of  these  bunches  bright 
and  green  without  loss,  and  makes  (for 
millet)  the  finest  of  feed.  Millet  cut 
when  the  grain  is  in  the  milk,  and  as 
green  as  possible,  put  into  little  stacks 
to  cure  out,  is  far  superior  to  that  cured 
in  air  and  sunshine,  and  is  a  great  sav¬ 
ing  of  labor  besides.  john  oould. 

Ohio. 


“Dog-Days”  and 
Craam  Separator  Fakirs 


Every  “dog-day’’  season  one  of  our  old  time  “tin-can”  creamer  would- 
be  competitors,  of  late  years  making  a  separator  of  which  it  is  said  that 
its  only  good  feature  is  its  sacrilegiously  taken  name — the  “U.  S.” — ,  >s 
seized  with  a  new  advertising  spasm  of  some  kind  and  a  desire  to  buy 
newspaper  space  for  use  in  imaginary  self-comparison  of  itself  with  the 
DE  LAVAL,  in  which  new  fake  it  usually  grows  worse  from  week  to 
week  until  the  I)P]  LAVAL  stoops  to  notice  its  fairy  stories. 

First  it  was  so-called  Experiment  Station  fake  “skim-milk  records”; 
then  a  false  representation  of  a  Paris  Exposition  award  and  a  still  more 
false  one  of  the  I)E  LAVAL  machines  not  having  received  the  Grand 

B  Prize;  then  a  garbled  report  of  the  Buffalo  Exposition  skim-milk  tests 
and  much  lying  about  the  awards  made  there.  And  so  it  has  gone  for 
some  years. 

Now  the  latest  fit  of  rabies  of  iv’hich  this  disciple  of  Ananias  is  the 
victim  is  brazenly  advertising  that  his  machine  can’t  skim  cool  milk 
because  of  quickly  clogging  up  with  it,  while  he  pleads  that  it  is  wickedly 
cruel  of  the  LE  LAVAL  agents  to  remind  buyers  of  separators  that 
there  are  frequent  occasions  when  this  is  both  convenient  and 
necessary,  and  that  the  practical  separator  must  be  capable  of  it,  though 

I  only  the  LE  LAVAL  is  with  good  results. 

Those  Avho  may  read  the  advertisements  of  our  envious  little 
“teaser”  should  always  keep  these  fundamental  facts  in  mind:  The  DE 
LAVAL  machines  received  the  only  Eegular  Award  at  Chicago,  the  only 
Grand  Prize  at  Paris,  and  the  only  Gold  Medal  at  Buffalo.  They  have 
done  the  best  work  and  are  held  to  be  the  best  separators  in 
every  Experiment  Station  in  Europe  and  America.  They  are  used  by 
98  per  cent  of  the  experienced  creamery  users  of  separators  throughout 
the  world — and  their  sales  are  ten  times  all  other  makes  combined, 
while  with  a  50  per  cent  greater  output  every  year  for  twenty 
years  there  has  never  been  a  year  yet  in  which  the  DE  LAVAL  manu¬ 
facturers  could  meet  the  demands  upon  them. 

This  is  a  record  of  stone-wall  facts  which  any  of  our  pigmy  would- 
be  competitors  are  perfectly  welcome  to  stand  up  and  measure 
themselves  alongside  or  butt  their  shortcomings  into  whenever  they 
may  be  foolish  enough  to  attempt  it. 

If  any  reader  may  not  understand  why  a  DE  LAVAL  SEPABATOE 
is  as  much  better  than  the  best  of  its  imitators  and  followers  are  better 
than  gravity  systems  a  DE  LAVAL  catalogue  to  be  had  for  the  asking 
will  make  the  reasons  plain. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


1213  Filbert  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

9  cSs  1 1  Drumm  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 
74  Cortlandt  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


121  Youville  Square, 
MONTREAL. 

75  &  77  York  Street, 
TORONTO. 

248  McDermot  Avenue, 
WINNIPEG. 


The  EMPIRE 

The  £asy  Running  Kind. 

Will  glT«  bettor  ledslbotion,  meke  700  mere 
money  end  last  longer  then  nnj  ether.  Our 
\  book  shows  why.  Send  it. 

I  Empire  Cream  Separator  Co*, 

'  BLOOMFUSLD,  *'  ’ 


N.  J. 


THE  LUCKY  “4-LEAF  CLOVER’ 

Plymouth  Cream  Extract¬ 
or  is  the  CREAM  of  them  all. 
Inner  can  quickly  remova¬ 
ble:  water  all  around  and 
under  milk;  has  far  greater 
cooling  surface  than  any 
other.  No  water  required  5 
months  In  year.  Special  air 
chaiuher  with  venttlatoi-. 
New  and  original  faucet, 
Impossible  to  leak  or  sour. 
Express  charges  prepaid. 
Catalogue  free. 

Plymouth  Cream  Separator  Company,  Plymouth,  Ohio. 


narples 


Tubular 
Separators 


differ  widely  from  the  complicated 
,  ‘  bucket  bowl"  types.  Its  bowl  has  no 
/  complications ;  all  others  have.  It  bas^ 
I  waist  hieh  milk  vat ;  all  others^ 

I  are  head  high.  It  has  bottomP 
\feed,  simple,  accessible  gear-1 
^  ing,  stands  on  its  own  bottom.  I 
No  other  does.  Skims  clean,] 

\  turns  easy.  Ask  any  user- 
Free  Catalogue  No.  153 

,P.M.Sharples,West  Chester, Pa.l 
Jho  SharplM  Co..  Chicago.  Illg.^ 
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HUMOROUS 


The  meanest  man  I  ever  knowed 

Wuz  named  Augustus  Howell; 

He  let  his  hair  grow  nine  foot  long. 

Then  used  it  for  a  towel. 

—Penn  Punch  Bowl. 

WiLLre:  “Tuis  is  an  excellent  picture 
of  you,  Miss  Marie.  I  wish  I  owned  the 
original.”  Marie;  ‘‘You  may  have  the 
negative.” — Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

Miss  Malaprop:  “I  walked  25  miles 
yesterday.”  Mr.  Parlormop:  ‘‘Did  you 
wear  a  pedometer?”  Miss  Malaprop: 
O,  no,  indeed — ^just  a  short  skirt.” — Har¬ 
vard  Lampoon. 

‘‘Have  you  noticed  any  signs  of  im¬ 
provement  to-day?”  asked  the  doctor. 
‘‘Oh,  yes,”  replied  the  nurse.  ‘‘He  swears 
now  when  I  give  him  his  medicine.” — 
New  York  Sun. 

‘‘Here,  take  this  rifle!”  cried  the  ex¬ 
cited  showman.  ‘‘The  leopard  has  es¬ 
caped.  If  you  And  him  shoot  him  on 
the  spot.”  ‘‘Which  s-spot,  sir?”  gasped 
the  green  tent  boy. — Chicago  News. 

Near-sighted  Clerk:  ‘‘Do  you  sol¬ 
emnly  swear  to  speak  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
so  help  you — ”  Horrifled  Victim:  ‘‘Great 
Csesar’s  GhO'St,  no!  I’m  the  lawyer  for 
the  defense!” — Baltimore  American. 

The  Professor  of  History:  ‘‘In  the 
Great  Rebellion,  how  many  soldiers 
fought  on  the  Union  side?”  The  Pupil: 
‘‘About  flfteen  million.”  ‘‘Great  Scott, 
man!  You  must  have  got  your  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  pension  lists!” — Life. 

‘‘We  may  not  have  much  Summer  dr. 
our  latitude,”  muttered  the  professor, 
looking  at  the  thermometer  and  noting 
that  the  temperature  had  fallen  30  de¬ 
grees  in  24  hours,  ‘‘but  we  have  a  great 
deal  of  latitude  in  our  Summers.” — Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune. 

Exasperated  Pueohaser:  ‘  ‘‘Didn’t 
you  guarantee  that  this  parrot  would 
repeat  every  word  he  heard?”  Bird 
Dealer:  “Certainly  I  did.”  “But  he  don’t 
repeat  a  single  word.”  “He  repeats 
every  word  he  hears,  but  he  never  hears 
any.  He  is  as  deaf  as  a  post.” — Tit-Bits. 


Pin  Your  FaitK 

- - - -  to  the 

.  BUCKEYE 


Combined  Grain 
and  Fertilizer 
Hoe  Drill. 


^  ^  well-balanced,  light-draft 

machine  with  no  neck  weight 
^  even  when  pressure  is  on.  The 

- - —  '  strongest,  most  practical  dri  I  I  on 

the  market.  Fitted  with  the  famous  Buckeye  non-corrosive  glass  fertilizer  distributer,  which 
will  not  rust.  Has  all  the  well-known  Buckeye  points  of  merit,  strength  to  last  for  years,  ease 
of  draft  to  save  the  horses,  perfected  working  parts  for  perfect  planting  and  requiring  least 
repairs.  Double  run  force  grain  feed  will  not  skip,  choke  or  bunch;  cone  gear  for  change  of 
quantity.  Examine  the  Buckeye  line  of  implements  at  your  dealer's  or  write  for  full  infor¬ 
mation  and  circulars.  P.  P.  MAST  &  CO.,  9  Canal  St.,  Springfield,  O. 


Digs  every  row.  Works  t.here  others  can 
not.  Thousands  in  use.  V  e  want  an  agent 
in  your  section.  Mantifactured  by  E.  R. 

ALLEN  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Manufac. 
turers  of  LAND  ROLLERS  &  GREY 
IRON  CASTINGS,  Corning,  N.  Y. 


Farmers  who  have  used  the 

Improved  Low  Down  Pennsylvania 
Force  Feed  Fertilizer  Grain  Drill 

will  use  no  other  kind.  The  general  verdict  is 
that  it  is  the  best  machine  on  the  farm.  Made  In 
various  sizes  with  either  hoe  or  disc.  We  will  send 
you  free  a  special  book  telling  all  al)out  it  and 
what  it  has  done  to  make  better  paying  crops. 
Adapts  itself  to  all  conditions.  Address 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO..  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 


CLIMAX  ENSILAGE  AND  fodder  GUTTERS 

CIIMAX  Cutters  are  the  latest  development  in  Ensllag 
Machinery.  They  cut  and  deliver  the  silage  at  one 
operation.  They  require  less  power  to  operate  than 
any  other.  They  are  strong.  They  are  simple  in  con¬ 
struction  and  have  few  wearing  parts.  Repairs  bill  is 
light.  Absolutely  guaranteed.  Cutting  device  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  best.  You  will  save  time,  trouble,  and  worry 
by  getting  the  CLIMAX.  Write  for  our  catalogue— it’s 
free. 

“The  Complete  Machine.” 

WARSAW-WILKINSON  CO., 

WARSAW,  N.  Y 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWHOIiESALC;  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
Per  Wloases,  Bams,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  S  A  VE  Dealers 
profits.  In  nse  68  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Qranre.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  iNQERSOLL,  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


For  30  days  to  the  readers  of  The 
^  Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  Beautiful  13-piece 


TOILET  SET 

or  China  Tea  Set,  or  Parlor  Lamp,  or  Clock,  or 
Watch,  and  many  other  articles  too  numerous 
to  mention,  with  an  order  of  20  lbs.  of  our  New 
Crop,  GOc.  Tea,  any  kind, or  20  lbs.  Baking 
Powder,  46c.  a  lb.,  or  an  assorted  order  Teas 
and  B.  P.  This  advertisement  MUST  accom¬ 
pany  order. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  280.  81  &  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


Saving  ONE  or  TWO  MEN  Anything 

in  ensilage  cutting  time?  Self  Feed  on  “Ohio”  cutters  does  that  and 
more,  and  increases  capacity  33^i^. 

1903  ‘^OHIO’’  Blower  Elevators 

solve  the  Blower  problem.  They  successfully  elevate  ensilage  into  silos  up 
to  any  height,  as  demonstrated  by  abun¬ 
dant  proof  in  1903  catalogue.  10  and  12 
H.  P.  Engines  drive  Nos.  13,  16,  18  and  19 
Cutters  with  blowers,  and  all  other  sizes 
"Ohio”  Ensilage  Cutters.  In  capacity 
“Ohio”  Cutters  lead ;  10  to  30  tons  per  hour. 

1903  Shredder  Blades  (patent  applied  for)  are  inter¬ 
changeable  with  knives,  all  sizes.  They  put  corn  stalks 
into  best  condition  for  feed,  running  at  normal  speed. 

Our  absolute  guarantee  goes  loith  every  machine.  Made  by 

The  Silver  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio. 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Rider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  but  If  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  in  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-flve  years,  which  Is  proof 
that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


35  Warren  St..  New  T’ork.  692  Craig  St.,  Montreal.  P.  Q.  40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

239  Franklin  St..  Boston.  Tenlente-Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba.  40  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia 

22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  s.  W. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 


-A  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

of  the  most  modern  type  for  farm  use? 
Pumps  Water — Saws  Wood — Runs  Separators 
Shells  Corn — Grinds  Feed— Churns  Butler 
And  is  adapted  to  many  other  jobs  on  the  farm. 

Saves  Labor — Earns  Money 

Write  forfree  descriptive  catalogue  “Y.” 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Company, 

NEW  YORK.  Is 


TORNADO 


ENSILAGE 

MACHINERY 


Embodies  the  latest  and  most  up-totlate  ideas 


a 
n 

a 

CHAIH 
CARRIERS 

to  select  from. 

Sample  of  Tornado’s  work  and  1903  Catalog 
sent  Free  upon  request. 


W.  R.  HARRISON  &  CO.,  Mfrs., 

Mas.sinon  Ohio. 


SILO  FILLING 

with  machines  rightly  adapted  to  the  work  in¬ 
sures  largest  value 
from  the  corn  crop. 


Carrisr 
of  any 
length  for  ele¬ 
vating,  slralghl 
away  or  side 
delivery. 


Gale-Baidwin  and  Baldwin 

Ensilage  and  Dry  Fodder  Cutters 

lead  all  others  because  they  cut  faster  and  with  less 
power.  Cut  4  convenient  lengths.  Reliable  self  feeders, 
safety  treadle  lever  and  device  to  avoid  clogging. 
Strong  and  <lnrable.  Buy  none  until  you  have  written 
for  our  catalogue. 

The  Belcher  8  Taylor  A.  T.  Company, 

Box  76,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


•‘Everybody  knows,  or 
should  know,  of  the  old 
reliable  Blizzard.  The 
Original  successful 

Cutter  and 
Shredder^ 

with  Wind  Elevator.  Just  think, 
it  does  everything,  cuts  hay. 
straw,  ensilage,  shreds  fodder, 
and  nils  any  heighth  silo. 
Remember  one  and  the  same 
machine  does  it  all.  Sold  on 
fud  guarantee.  Write  today  for  catalogue,  etc. 

JOSEPH  DICK  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

Box  68,  CANTON,  OHIO. 


A  Sheiler 
That  Shells 


clean  and  lasts  long. 
It’s  one  of  many 
terns  (you  prob 
recognize  it)of  famous 


,ong.  A 


Our  little  book  shows  and  describes 
them  all.  Write  for  it.  Windinills,  Feed 
Cutters,  Wood  Saws,  etc.,  shipped 
straight  from  factory.  Ask  for  catalog  102 

S.  Freeman  &  Sons  Mfg.  Go 

Racine,  Wisconsin. 


a 

“a 
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SHORT  STORIES  WELL  TOLD. 

Trying  to  Cure  Cow  Peas. 

J.  H.  B.,  page  546,  with  40  acres  of  cow  peas  and 
Soy  beans  to  harvest,  has  my  sympathy.  Two  years 
ago  we  had  an  acre  of  cow  peas  alone.  They  grew 
very  rank,  and  when  a  rain  came  they  fell  down  and 
failed  to  rise.  They  were  too  tangled,  and  the  ground 
was  too  soft  to  use  a  mower,  and  so  they  were  mown 
by  hand.  An  old  scythe,  cut  off  to  about  half  Its 
length,  and  used  on  an  ordinary  snath,  proved  to  be 
the  best  tool  to  cut  them  with.  After  some  experi¬ 
menting  we  found  that  the  best  way  to  cure  them  was 
to  let  the  vines  lie  in  the  swath  till  wilted,  then  make 
them  up  into  very  small  cocks  and  let  them  dry  in 
the  cock.  If  the  bunches  are  too  large 
the  hay  will  heat  and  get  musty,  but  as 
the  bunches  dry  out  they  can  be  doubled 
up.  It  took  a  good  while  for  the  hay  to 
make,  but  by  doing  It  this  way  we  lost 
comparatively  few  of  the  leaves.  1 
wrote  something  about  this  cow-pea  ex¬ 
periment  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  some  time 
ago,  but  I  did  not  tell  of  the  after  effect 
on  the  land.  After  the  peas  were  taken 
off  the  ground  was  plowed,  harrowed, 
manured  with  muriate  of  potash  and 
dissolved  bone  black  and  seeded  very 
heavily  to  grass.  The  grass  came  up 
nicely  and  the  acre  looked  very  promis¬ 
ing.  Clover  was  sown  early  the  next 
Spring,  and  we  looked  for  a  good  cut  of 
hay.  But  we  got  hardly  more  than  a 
third  of  a  crop.  That  Fall  the  piece  had 
a  heavy  dressing  of  stable  manure,  with 
a  sowing  of  clover  seed  again  this 
Spring.  This  year  the  grass  is  rather 
thin,  though  better  than  last  year,  and 
there  is  quite  a  little  clover.  As  a  means 
of  enriching  the  soil,  the  cow-pea  ex¬ 
periment  was  a  failure.  The  peas  form¬ 
ed  no  nodules  on  the  roots,  and  the 
vines  had  barely  begun  to  blossom  when 
cut.  They  grew  so  rampantly  that  it 
seems  they  must  have  drawn  very 
heavily  upon  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  If 
they  had  been  left  to  grow  till  frost  cut 
them  down,  and  then  plowed  under  the 
soil  might  have  been  benefited,  but  it 
would  then  have  been  too  late  to  seed 
the  piece  to  grass.  An  earlier  variety 
might  possibly  have  formed  nodules.  If 
we  were  going  to  try  cow  peas  again  we 
should— to  use  an  Irishism — get  Soy 
beans,  as  they  are  able  to  stand  alone. 

S.  B.  BOBBINS. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  will  stay  on  record  as 
opposed  to  the  plan  of  cutting  cow  peas 
for  hay  at  the  North.  Far  better  put 
them  in  the  poorest  soil  and  plow  them 
under.  In  this  way  they  are  of  real  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  soil.  For  fodder  or  hay 
there  are  other  crops  that  are  more  profitable  and 
easier  to  handle. 

Luther  Burbank  on  Root-Pruning. 

Every  experienced  nurseryman  trims  all  the  small 
side  roots  off  his  nursery  stock  before  planting.  This 
is  a  universal  custom,  and  in  my  experiments  I  have 
found  that  seedlings  and  very  young  trees  should  al- 
w’ays  be  treated  in  this  way  under  a]l  circumstances. 
A  young  seedling  tree  which  has  had  its  roots  cut  off 
to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  collar,  and  the  top  al¬ 
most  wholly  removed,  will  in  all  cases  make  a  far  bet¬ 
ter  growth  than  the  one  planted  with  all  its  roots, 
even  if  the  top  should  be  removed.  Of  course  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  the  top  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  roots  removed,  and  strange  as  it  may  seem, 


it  is  especially  necessary  to  prune  the  roots  short 
when  they  are  to  be  planted  on  land  that  has  little 
moisture  near  the  surtace.  For  the  trees  having 
many  side  roots  divide  their  forces  in  starting  in  all 
directions,  instead  of  making  a  good,  substantial 
main  tap-root,  which  the  closely  pruned  seedling  will 
always  proceed  to  do.  Though  of  universal  applica¬ 
tion,  these  facts  are  especially  applicable  to  dry 
climates  like  California  and  Texas, 

California.  uuthicb  burbank. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  own  results  with  several  thousand 
trees  show  that  Mr.  Burbank  is  right  in  his  statement 
regarding  the  root  growth  of  trees.  It  is  a  wonder 
to  us  why  some  of  our  scientific  men  have  not  ob¬ 
served  this.  We  think  they  have  formed  their  judg¬ 


ment  as  to  the  value  of  root-pruning  from  the  growth 
of  the  tree  above  ground.  They  do  not  seem  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  roots  as  they  grow. 

Lime  and  Sulphur  Wash  on  Peaches. 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  using  lime,  salt  and 
sulphur  wash  mixed  with  caustic  potash  on  peach 
trees?  I  used  the  mixture  as  given  me  by  The  R. 
N.-Y.  last  Spring,  and  was  very  successful,  but  the 
few  scale  insects  that  remain  are  multiplying  very 
rapidly;  I  would  like  to  check  them  before  they  go 
too  far,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  wait  until  the  trees  get 
dormant,  as  it  is  so  very  late  here  in  the  South.  I 
would  like  Mr.  Van  Deman’s  opinion  as  to  what 
would  be  the  result  if  used  now.  I  expect  it  would 
kill  the  leaves  or  the  peach  trees,  and  am  anxious  to 


know  what  would  be  the  effect  on  next  year’s  crop  of 
peaches.  I  would  like  an  early  reply,  as  we  are  about 
through  gathering  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit,  and  would 
have  the  time  to  devote  to  the  orchard.  j,  d. 

Leavitt,  N.  C. 

My  opinion  is  that  it  would  be  very  injurious  to  the 
peach  trees  to  apply  the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  mix¬ 
ture  to  them,  as  it  would  almost  defoliate  them.  The 
defoliation  would  cause  the  buds  for  next  year’s  fruit 
crop  to  be  very  feeble  and  would  probably  cause  a  late 
growth  of  wood  that  would  be  tender.  The  only  way 
that  I  see  is  to  wait  until  the  leaves  have  fallen,  when 
the  same  remedy  should  again  be  applied.  Spraying 
with  kerosene  and  water  also  injures  the  foliage,  and 
should  not  be  done  now.  Very  late  in  Winter  is  the 
only  safe  time  to  use  oil  sprays. 

H.  E.  V.  D. 

Beardless  Barley  for  Stock  Feeding. 

A  friend  of  mine  who  lives  in  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  tells  me  the  principal 
stock  food  in  that  part  of  the  country  is 
beardless  barley  as  a  grain  ration,  and 
further  says  that  all  kinds  of  stock 
relish  and  thrive  on  it,  especially  hogs 
and  horses.  He  suggested  lo  me  that  we 
could  substitute  it  for  corn,  as  the  yield 
of  corn  on  the  worn  lands  of  the  South 
was  decreasing,  and  the  time  would 
soon  come  when  we  would  be  obliged  to 
find  a  substitute.  I  would  like  to  get 
all  the  information  I  can  on  the  subject 
as  to  probable  yield  per  acre,  time  to 
sow,  quantity  of  seed  per  acre,  quality 
of  land  required,  etc.  Can  it  be  put  in 
with  an  ordinary  wheat  drill  with  ferti¬ 
lizer  same  as  wheat  or  oats?  f.  m.  r. 
Hamlet,  Ga. 

R-  N.-Y.  The  California  Experiment 
Station  (Berkeley)  will  probably  send 
you  bulletins  describing  this  crop.  The 
seed  is  sold  by  most  northern  seedsmen, 
and  by  farmers  who  advertise  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  Our  experience  with  beardless 
barley  was  not  such  as  to  induce  us  to 
try  it  again.  It  gave  a  short  straw— 
with  a  smaller  yield  of  fodder  than 
either  oats  or  wheat.  It  makes  a  good 
crop  for  seeding  to  grass,  but  for  hay, 
oats  and  peas  are  far  superior  with  us. 
The  barley  requires  strong  soil  or  a  good 
dressing  of  manure  or  fertilizer.  It  can 
be  drilled  like  other  small  grain  and, 
with  us,  is  sown  with  oats  or  a  little  later. 
On  the  “worn-out  soils”  it  would  sure¬ 
ly  fail  unless  heavily  fertilized.  Sow 
cow  peas  on  that  soil  with  potash  and 
acid  phosphate,  and  you  will  get  better 
corn  and  more  forage  than  with  beard¬ 
less  barley. 

Soaking  Clover  Hay. 

I  observe  that  on  page  519  the  Hope 
Farmer  got  his  three  tons  of  clover  hay  into  the  barn 
after  it  had  been  well  washed  by  rain  after  rain,  and 
“it  looks  like  poor  stuff.”  I  should  say  it  is  like  a 
singed  cat,  “better  than  it  looks.”  If  it  was  cut  at 
the  proper  stage  of  its  growth,  when  the  flowers  were 
in  full  bloom,  and  the  stalks  full  of  juice,  it  may  not 
be  beautiful  to  the  eye,  but  the  cows  will  accept  it 
with  thanks,  and  no  questions  asked.  I  once  had 
three  loads  of  clover  hay  wetted  several  times  by  rain 
until  it  looked  “black  as  an  old  hat,”  and  supposing 
it  had  become  worthless,  except  for  manure,  I  drew 
it  and  rolled  it  off  in  the  barnyard.  In  the  Winter 
following  I  was  astonished  to  see  the  cattle,  when 
turned  out  into  the  yard,  dig  down  into  that  pile  and 
eat  a  great  deal  of  it  without  being  forced  by  hunger. 
Had  that  hay  been  properly  stacked  in  a  rail-pen  in 
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the  yard  the  cattle  would  have  eaten  it  all.  It  is  an 
erroneous  idea  that  getting  clover  hay  wet  'spoils  it. 
Really  it  is  injured  less  by  wetting  than  Timothy. 
Pennsylvania. _ -h  i. 

KILLINO  OUT  WILD  MUSTARD. 

How  can  I  get  rid  of  wild  mustard?  I  have  some  fields, 
black  muck,  that  are  too  thick  tf)  pull,  and  am  afraid  1 
cannot  get  them  .seeded.  I  cannot  raise  inter  grain 
on  the  land,  it  is  too  low.  f*- 

Alpine,  N,  Y. 

I  have  a  piece  of  oats  that  is  full  of  wild  mustard,  and 
also  some  in  my  cornfield,  which  was  plowed  last  !■  all. 

I  have  pulled  out  all  I  saw  when  1  hoed  the  e<  rn.  and 
now  I  notice  there  is  more.  Can  you  tell  me  how  T  can 
get  rid  of  it,  and  also  how  it  comes  in  the  land?  1  think 
it  came  in  the  oats  when  I  sowed  the  lot  five  years  ago, 
and  since  then  I  have  been  cultivating  the  ground  with 
potatoes  and  cabbage  and  i)ulling  the  mtistard  out,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  get  it  all  out.  u.  s. 

High  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Some  Practical  Experience  With  It. 

Wild  mustard  or  charlock  is  one  of  the  most  per¬ 
sistent  weeds  ever  introduced,  and  one  of  the  hardest 
to  eradicate.  Fortunately  it  is  not  very  hardy,  and 
seldom  survives  a  Winter.  It  much  resembles  com¬ 
mon  mustard  in  appearance  though  growing  noi 
nearly  so  tall,  and  coming  into  blossom  much  earlier 
in  the  season;  coming  into  hloom  early  enough  to 
ripen  its  seed  with  the  oat  or  barley  crop.  While  it 
will  come  up  in  time  to  ripen  with  Spring-sown  grain 
'it  will  continue  to  germinate  all  Summer  in  hoed 
crops,  and  will  bloom  and  ripen  seed  when  no  more 
than  two  to  four  inches  tall.  The  seed  is  very  full  of 
oil  and  will,  if  below  the  depth  of  vegetation,  remain 
in  the  ground  dormant  almost  any  length  of  time,  and 
will  grow  the  first  time  it  is  brought  near  enough  to 
the  surface  to  do  so.  For  these  reasons  it  is  almost 
impossible,  when  once  a  field  is  fully  seeded  with  it, 
to  eradicate  it.  In  1885  I  bought  two  bushels  of  Im¬ 
perial  barley  seed,  which  was  badly  infested,  and  al¬ 
though  I  do  not  believe  a  single  plant  has  ever  been 
allowed  to  go  to  seed  on  the  land  on  which  this  was 
sown,  an  occasional  plant  now  'shows.  Mr.  Bell,  near 
this  place,  who  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  buy  a  lot  of 
oats  which  was  very  badly  filled  with  this  seed,  has 
had  a  hard  fight  to  clean  his  fields,  but  has  not  yet 
succeeded,  though  he  has  siient  a  good  many  dollars 
on  it  and  has  not  raised  a  sown  Spring  crop  since  the 
oats  were  sown.  Mr.  Bell  very  wisely,  as  soon  as  he 
found  what  he  had  sown,  jdowed  down  the  oats,  mus¬ 
tard  and  all,  and  has  carefully  watched  the  field  ever 
since  and  not  allowed  a  plant  to  ripen.  The  inquirers 
should  watch  the  crops  i)ut  on  the  land,  putting  on 
no  sown  Spring  crops,  and  pull  or  cultivate  out  every 
single  plant.  They  can  raise  corn  or  potatoes  on  this 
land  and  then  sow  to  rye  if  not  suitable  for  wheat, 
and  seed  down  with  the  rye.  Unless  the  succeeding 
Winter  should  be  very  mild  no  mustard  will  live 
through  to  show  in  the  rye,  nor  will  it  come  up  and 
show  in  the  meadow  or  pasture  so  long  as  left  un¬ 
plowed.  It  is  said  that  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate 
(blue  vitriol)  sprayed  on  the  field  when  the  mustard 
is  small  Avill  kill  the  mustard  without  injuring  the 
oats  or  barley.  Of  the  truth  of  this  I  have  no  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge,  but  hope  it  may  be  true,  for  it  would 
afford  an  easy  way  of  riding  the  country  of  a  very 
serious  pest,  and  one  that  is  spreading  very  rapidly, 
which  when  fully  established  very  seriously  reduces 
the  yield  of  the  economical  crop.  I  have  seen  crops 
thrashed  where  the  'stream  running  from  the  separ¬ 
ator  would  he  black  with  the  seed. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  -i.  s.  woodwaud. 

Spraying  With  Blue  Vitriol. 

Wild  mustard  is  a  great  pest  in  many  parts  of  New 
York.  A  method  of  destroying  it  has  been  in  use  in 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  for  several  years,  and  is 
being  tried  in  numerous  places  in  the  United  States  at 
present.  It  consists  in  spraying  the  mustard  plants 
with  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  (blue  vitriol).  If 
the  plants  are  young  a  two-per-cent  solution,  or  about 
seven  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  to  45  gallons  of 
water,  sprayed  on  one  acre,  will  destroy  them.  If 
older  a  three-per-cent  solution  (10  pounds  to  45  gal¬ 
lons),  or  four-per-cent  (13  pounds  to  45  gallons),  may 
■.,e  necessary.  We  have  not  yet  found  it  necessary  to 
use  a  solution  stronger  than  three  per  cent.  Some  of 
our  cultivated  plants  are  destroyed  or  injured  by  the 
same  treatment,  so  it  is  practical  to  apply  it  only 
when  the  mustard  is  growing  in  certain  crops.  Oats, 
corn  and  pea's  are  little  if  at  all  affected  by  the  spray* 
thus  enabling  us  easily  to  destroy  the  mustard  grow¬ 
ing  in  these  crops.  Potatoes  are  very  susceptible  to 
injury,  and  mustard  growing  among  them  may  not  be 
destroyed  by  spraying.  In  regard  to  beans  and  beets 
our  experiments  are  still  incomplete.  The  indications 
are  that  with  care  the  mustard  may  be  destroyed  in 
beets,  but  that  beans  are  too  susceptible  to  injury  to 
permit  it.  However,  we  still  hope  to  he  able  to  kill 
young  mustard  in  bean  fields.  We  have  not  yet  tried 
(he  effect  of  the  solution  on  buckwheat.  It  i's  under¬ 
stood  that  all  the  cereal  crops  withstand  the  effect  of 


the  spray  sufficiently  w’ell  to  enable  iis  to  destroy 
the  mustard.  Any  apparatus  that  will  distribute  about 
45  gallons  over  an  acre  in  a  fine  spray  may  be  used. 
The  ordinary  barrel  spray  pump  in  a  wagon  with  a 
short  piece  of  hose  and  a  rod  four  or  five  feet  long 
will  do  in  the  absence  of  anything  better.  By  swing¬ 
ing  the  ispray  from  side  to  side  behind  the  wagon  as  it 
is  driven  over  the  field  a  strip  10  to  15  feet  wide  may 
be  covered.  The  four  or  six-row  potato  sprayers  are 
admirably  adapted  4o  this  work,  as  they  are  easily 
arranged  to  cover  the  entire  surface  of  the  field.  Only 
brass  pump  and  fittings  should  be  used  for  this  work, 
as  the  copper  sulphate  is  vei-y  destructive  to  iron.  We 
could  give  specific  cases  where  success  has  attended 
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efforts  for  the  destruction  of  mustard  this  season, 
both  where  the  work  was  undertaken  for  experi¬ 
mental  purposes  ui)on  the  suggestion  of  this  Station 
and  where  farmers  were  putting  the  method  into 
actual  use  upon  their  farms.  This  subject  opens  a 
wide  field  for  experiment  and  observation.  What 
weeds  may  be  destroyed  by  this  or  other  chemicals 
in  solution?  What  strength  of  solution  is  necessary? 
What  crop  will  resist  the  destructive  influences  of 
these  chemicals,  and  what  will  not?  In  the  main  till¬ 
ed  cro])s  can  be  kept  clean  by  good  culture,  but  broad¬ 
cast  crops  like  oats,  peas  or  buckwheat  can  only  be 
cleaned  if  once  the  mustard  starts  in  them,  by  some 
such  method  as  is  described  above.  .i.  l.  h. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  _ 

THE  MIRACLE  PLUM. 

On  .luly  17  we  I’eceived  from  Luther  Burbank,  of 
California,  samples  of  his  new  Miracle  plum.  Fig. 
224  represents  this  unique  i)lum  in  natural  size.  It 
was  dark  in  color,  with  the  heavy  blue  bloom  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Damson  class.  The  flesh  was  yellow 
tinged  with  purple,  sweet,  rich  and  juicy;  quality 
highest.  The  “stone”  was  represented  by  a  single 
fragment  or  spicula  near  the  stem  end.  the  kernel 
otherwise  lying  embedded  in  the  delicious  pulp.  The 
plum  as  a  whole  could  be  bitten  or  cut  through  in 
any  direction  without  interference.  The  specimen  was 
in  perfect  condition  after  its  long  journey  from  Cali¬ 
fornia.  If  the  tree  proves  vigorous  and  productive 
under  eastern  conditions  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
value  of  this  Miracle  among  plums.  Mr.  Burbank 
gives  the  following  facts  concerning  the  history  of 
the  plum: 

“About  16  or  18  years  ago  I  sent  to  a  French  nur¬ 
seryman  for  the  “Prunier  sans  noyau,”  a  fruit  which 
has  been  known  as  a  curiosity  for  hundreds  of  years. 
This  soon  fruited  with  me,  producing  a  fruit  about 
the  size  of  a  small  cherry,  having  a  Damson  color  and 
flavor,  with  a  stone  partially  covering  the  pit,  and 
growing  on  an  unjiroductive,  rambling,  thorny  bush. 
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This  was  carefully  crossed  with  the  French  prune, 
and  other  plums,  and  after  about  10  years  I  began  to 
see  the  results  in  sweet  and  sour  Damson-like  fruits 
of  all  sizes.  At  last,  about  four  years  ago,  in  a  lot  of 
these  hybrid  seedlings,  a  strong,  vigorous  close-joint¬ 
ed  tree  with  large  leaves  and  very  prominent  buds 
was  raised,  which  produced  the  fruit  called  Miracle, 
of  much  better  flavor  than  even  the  best  Damsons,  of 
greatly  improved  form,  size,  color  and  quality,  and 
the  stone  wholly  eliminated.  Like  several  other  of 
these  hybrid  seedlings,  this  new  and  first  really 
stoneless  hybrid  plum  resembles,  but  even  surpasses, 
its  staminate  parent,  the  French  prune,  in  size,  and 
resembles  it  in  general  form,  and  especially  in  its 
enormous  productiveness,  but  having  a  much  heavier 
blue  bloom,  thus  more  resembling  some  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  and  Hungarian  prunes.  While  not  containing 


sugar  enough  to  be  classed  among  the  drying  prunes 
for  cooking  it  must  supplant  all  the  Damsons,  as  it 
is  larger  and  more  productive  if  possible  than  any  of 
them,  which  are  noted  for  their  productiveness.  Ex¬ 
periments  are  to  be  continued  in  this  very  interesting 
line,  and  among  the  thousands  of  hybrid  seedlings  of 
the  last  generation  a  large  number  show  that  they 
have  still  further  valuable  distinctive  qualities.  It 
has  been  a  tedious  and  highly  expensive  matter  to 
breed  out  the  stone  from  the  plum,  and  at  the  same 
time  increase  its  size,  quality  and  productiveness,  as 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  'seedlings  are  stoneles.s. 
and  most  of  them  show  the  many  undesirable  quali¬ 
ties  usually  found  in  seedlings,  so  that  to  produce  a 
stoneless  fruit  of  good  quality  has  been  a  monumen¬ 
tal  task  which  very  few  would  be  willing  to  follow 
up.  Probably  not  one  person  in  a  million  realizes 
the  fact  that  such  a  plum  could  hardly  be  produced 
for  less  than  the  cost  of  half  a  score  of  average  New 
England  farms,  yet  such  are  the  facts.” 

HAIRY  VETCH  IN  MAINE. 

1  am  interested  in  the  remarks  concerning  Hairy 
vetch  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  536.  I  have  used  it  with 
such  excellent  results  as  an  orchard  cover  here  in 
Maine,  that  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  fear  of  the  vetch 
seeds  acting  as  a  preventive  of  its  use  for  the  purpose 
mentioned.  If  used  as  hay,  as  suggested  by  Prof. 
Smith,  the  danger  of  scattering  seed  might  be  a  real 
one.  But  when  used  as  a  cover  crop,  and  plowed  un¬ 
der  at  the  projier  time  in  the  Spring,  it  is  a  most  valu¬ 
able  adjunct  to  orchard  culture,  while  danger  of 
spreading  is  restricted  to  the  careless  scattering  of 
seed  by  the  wayside.  Of  several  cover  crops  used  in 
a  comparative  trial  last  season,  the  Hairy  vetch  was 
easily  the  best.  The  Spring  vetch  made  rather  a 
heavier  growth  in  the  Fall;  hut  was,  of  course,  killed 
out  during  the  Winter.  The  Winter  or  Hairy  vetch, 
on  the  other  hand,  wintered  admirably  and  formed  a 
thick  mat  of  foliage,  which  soon  used  the  surplus 
moisture  in  the  soil  during  the  early  Spring. 

_ * _  W.  M.  MU.NSO.X. 

INCUBATOR  HOUSE  OF  LOGS;  HOT  WATER. 

I  intend  to  build  an  incubator  house  of  sided  logs  eight 
inelies  thick,  witli  walls  six  feet  high  and  cracks  well 
plastered.  1  thought  SxlO  would  be  large  enough  for  two 
machines,  one  2lK)-egg  and  one  12i)-egg  capacity.  How 
large  should  it  be,  and  how  should  1  ventilate  it?  I  have 
thought  of  the  following  plan  for  carrying  off  the  lanip 
fumes;  have  a  lixture  like  tho.se  use<l  in  railway  rouiul- 
homses  over  the  engine  stalls,  the  wide  end  of  the  funnel 
about  a  foot  in  diameter,  with  a  two  or  three-inch  pipe 
leading  throu.gh  the  roof.  Will  this  have  sufficient  draft 
to  carry  off  the  lamp  fumes?  I  had  poor  success  with 
my  200-egg  hot-water  machine  this  Spring.  The  end  iie.xl 
the  lami)  hatched  well,  but  the  rear  end  did  very  poorly; 
a  great  many  chicks  were  dead  in  the  sheiks.  I  did  not 
(ind  it  convenient  to  change  trays  from  one  end  of  the 
machine  to  the  other  because  1  had  to  remove  the  eggs 
fi'om  end  of  tray  to  make  room  for  the  thermometer,  and 
the  heat  seemed  to  be  even  till  near  the  end  of  the  hatch 
'ITie  lamp  is  a  very  i)oor  one,  the  burner  being  nearly  al¬ 
ways  too  hot,  with  a  constant  sputtering  from  too  much 
ga.s.  I  intend  to  have  a  better  lamp  for  my  next  hatch. 

1  tested  a.  log  hou.se  one  hot  day.  'Phere  was  46  degrees 
difference  between  inside  and  outside  temperature.  It  In'-- 
^been  stated  that  all  hot-water  machines  should  be  raksed 
a  few  inches  at  lamp  end  every  two  or  three  d.-v.s  to 
force  air  out  ot  the  tank.  The  tank  in  my  machine  is 
made  ot  galvanized  iron,  one  pipe  round  the  machine  and 
cne  in  center,  but  it  seems  to  me  there  can  be  rio  room 
for  air  when  the  pipes  are  full.  j.  r. 

Washington. 

The  8x10  house  w'oulcl  do  for  the  two  incubators, 
provided  the  sides  of  the  house  are  seven  feet  high 
and  proper  ventilation  is  furnished.  A  house  10x10 
or  10x12  would  be  better,  and  tlTe  extra  room  coiild 
be  used  to  good  advantage  for  storeroom  for  brood¬ 
ers,  etc.,  when  not  in  use,  or  for  another  incubator 
later.  We  are  afraid  that  your  suggestion  for  a  hood 
directly  over  lamps  to  carry  off  the  fumes  might  cause 
a  direct  draft  that  w'ould  affect  the  burning  of  the 
lamps.  The  best  ventilator  in  this  case,  we  think, 
would  be  a  chute  made  absolutely  tight  about  six 
inches  square — that  leads  from  near  the  floor  up 
through  the  ceiling  and  through  the  roof,  open  at  top 
and  bottom,  with  a  damper.  An  opening  with  shut¬ 
ter  can  be  made  in  the  chute  just  below  the  ceiling, 
to  be  used  in  very  close  hot  weather.  An  intake 
about  six  inches  square  for  fresh  air  should  be  made 
on  the  opposite  end  of  the  house  and  near  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  with  a  protecting  covering  on  the  outside  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  wind  from  blowing  in,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
225.  Be  sure  to  put  in  a  ceiling.  This  will  make  the 
room  much  more  even  in  temperature.  Windows 
with  shutters  can  be  placed  in  gable  ends  to  give 
circulation  of  air.  This  is  an  adaptation  of  the  King 
system.  We  do  not  use  hot-water  machines.  If  air 
bubbles  accumulate  the  machine  should  be  so  ad¬ 
justed  as  to  obviate  it.  The  hot-water  incubator 
which  we  used  years  ago  did  not  need  to  be  readjust¬ 
ed  when  once  filled  and  heated  up  properly.  We  would 
also  suggest  tilting  the  egg  trays.  Some  of  our  hot¬ 
air  machines  do  not  distribute  the  heat  properly  and 
we  have  been  obliged  to  raise  or  lower  ends  or  sides 
of  trays  to  even  the  temperature.  The  higher  they 
are  the  warmer  they  will  be.  This  has  saved  us  many 
chickens.  white  a  bice. 
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THE  CLARK  METHOD  OF  CRASS  SEEDING, 

The  Kentucky  Experiment  Analyzed. 

I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  your 
paper  ?s  well  as  in  others  all  I  could  find  for  the  past 
few  years  concerning  the  “Clark”  grass  culture.  1 
have  not  found  yet,  among  those  who  have  reported 
trying  this  method,  anyone  who  has  given  it  a  fair 
trial,  even  in  its  essential  particulars.  In  justice  to 
Mr.  Clark  and  his  method.  I  wish  to  state  a  few  of  the 
l)oints  which  seem  to  have  been  most  generally  dis¬ 
regarded.  ken  me  take  for  instance  Mr.  Garrett’s 
letter,  which  you  publish  on  page  361.  If  I  under- 
.stand  him  rightly,  he  went  over  his  field  16  times  in 
two  weeks,  with  a  cutting  harrow,  presumably  a  Cut¬ 
away  or  a  harrow  of  that  type.  Now.  Mr.  Clark  gives 
up  to  this  work  eight  weeks,  for  this  is  not  a  merely 
mechanical  process,  but  one  almost  essentially 
(hemical,  a  process  of  decay  going  on  for  eight  weeks, 
which  can  in  nowise  take  place  in  two;  and  in  these 
eight  weeks  Mr.  Clark  does  not  go  over  his  field 
oftener  than  .Mr.  Garrett  does  in  two.  He  is  careful 
to  say  that  two  seasons  would  better  be  given  up  to 
this  process,  and  some  crop  grown,  such  as  oats  or 
wheal,  and  adds  that  when  this  cannot  be  done  the 
oxpei'.-se  of  reclaiming  a  field  in  one  season  is  some¬ 
what  greater.  Mr.  Garrett  states  that  4%  inches  only 
could  be  reached  with  the  cutting  harrow.  Mr.  Clark, 
bosido-j  the  harrow,  uses  a  tool  which  he  calls  the 
“Torrent  plow,”  and  which  will  work  six  inches  deep. 

I  have  worked  it  to  a  depth  of  eight  inches  in  good 
clay  loam.  This  will  throw  dirt  over  the  bits  of  torn 
sod,  thus  commencing  the  work  of  decay.  The  harrow 
alone  will  not  do  this,  and  some  deeper- working  tool 
is  needed,  as  Mr.  Clark  repeats,  in  every  article  he 
writes,  that  the  land  must  be  worked,  cut,  twisted, 
lifted  and  sunburnt  at  least  six  inches  deep.  If  Mr. 
Garrett  had  followed  this  advice  he  could  have  picked 
up  shovelfuls  of  this  dirt  and 
found  no  hay  in  it.  The  de¬ 
caying  process  is  hastened  by 
throwing  the  moist  soil  over 
these  bits  of  sod  and  the  use 
of  the  deep-going  tools  brings 
up  some  of  these  to  the  sur¬ 
face  every  time,  burying  oth¬ 
ers,  and  so  on,  till  the  action 
of  the  damp  earth  alternating 
with  that  of  the  sun,  makes 
all  this  sod  into  plant  food. 

.Mr.  Clark  sows  in  all  2t! 

(juarts  of  seed  to  the  acre; 

Mr.  Garrett  sows  one-half 
bushel.  Mr.  Clark  applies  5(ih 
l)Ounds  of  high-grade  ferti¬ 
lizer  at  seeding  time,  and  50(i 
more  in  the  Spring;  Mr.  Gar¬ 
rett  does  not  seem  to  have 

used  any.  I  quite  agree  with  ] _ 

him,  and  think  that  land 
workea  according  to  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  Clark 

method,  will  not  produce  as  good  a  crop  as  land  work¬ 
ed  in  the  common  way.  But  this  cannot  be  called  the 
Clark  method  of  tilling  land,  hence  it  cannot  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  test  of  the  relative  values  of  both  the.:e 
methods.  For  two  years  I  have  broken  up  land,  rang¬ 
ing  irom  medium  clay  loam  to  hard-baked  clay,  fol¬ 
lowing  Mr.  Clark  as  closely  as  possible,  harrowing 
several  times  with  the  six-foot  single-action  harrow, 
then  when  ail  the  sod  was  cut  up  and  loose,  plowing 
with  the  Torrent  plow,  then  harrowing  twice  at  least, 
finally  plowing  again  with  the  Torrent  or  the  single¬ 
disk  reversible  sulky-plow,  which  can  work  eight  to 
10  inches  deep  if  desired.  All  this  has  given  me  in 
one  season  a  seed  bed  such  as  I  never  could  obtain  in 
two,  following  the  old  way.  Unfortunately,  1  have  done 
this  too  late  in  the  year  to  sow  to  grass.  I  am  doing 
the  same  w'ork  this  year  on  five  acres  which  1  hope 
to  seed  down  to  grass  this  Fall.  I  shall  report  in  du< 
lime  as  to  the  results.  .\i.  i,. 

Rowley,  Mass. 


a  steam  outfit,  while  the  driver  can  easily  attend  a 
gasoline  rig.  I  use  eight  Dewey  and  Spramotor 
nozzles  on  an  eight-foot  extension  of  %-inch  pipe.  It 
is  hard  to  keep  so  many  nozzles  clear.  I  believe  1  have 
found  a  nozzle  that  is  large  enough  so  one  or  two 
will  be  sufficient  and  yet  will  throw-  a  fine  .spray.  I 
api  ly  from  1.500  1o  2.000  gallons  per  day  at  a  pressure 
of  100  to  120  pounds.  I  get  $7  a  day,  and  furnish  oil 
and  gasoline.  I  drive  and  run  the  engine.  Eight 
lirge  cells  will  furnish  electricity  for  a  season  and 
cost  at  retail  $6.  Not  more  than  two  gallons  of  gaso¬ 
line  are  required  for  10  hours.  The  price  here  is  14 
cents  a  gallon.  My  total  expenses  for  the  season, 
including  repairs,  w^ere  about  $50,  perhaps  less.  My 
rig  cost  about  $300,  and  will.  I  believe,  last  a  long 
time.  People  have  such  different  ideas  I’egarding  the 
l)roper  time  to  spray  that  I  found  I  could  keep  busy 
every  day  and  suit  nearly  everyone  as  to  time.  1 
had  no  trouble  getting  more  w'ork  than  I  uould  do. 
A  man  in  this  business  should  read  Tiik  R.  N.-Y. 
and  other  up-to-date  matters  on  spraying,  as  many 
peoide  are  not  well  informed,  and  everyone  has  ques¬ 
tions  to  ask.  I  think  spraying  is  a  good  paying  busi¬ 
ness,  and  as  J.  E.  S.  says,  it  is  the  best  w'ay  for  one 
man  to  do  the  spraying  for  a  number,  ft  requires 
some  study  and  mechanical  skill  to  run  a  gasoline 
engine.  Everyone  sprayed  for  was  well  pleased  wdth 
the  work:  “Well  satisfied;”  “Cheapest  job  of  spraying 
I  ever  had  done;”  “Worth  $10  a  day,”  were  some  of 
the  expressions  I  heard.  wm.  iu-ohek. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

THE  RANDOLPH  APPLE. 

1  send  you  a  small  basket  of  ai)ples  of  a  variety 
w'hich  I  think  is  not  known  outside  of  this  State,  and 
in  fact  very  little  known  here.  It  has  proved  a  very 
profitable  sort  with  me,  and  I  think  should  be  more 


A  TRAVELING  SPRAYER  TALKS, 

In  answering  a  recent  correspondent  you  asked 
whether  anyone  had  had  practical  experience  in  run- 
ring  a  power  sprayer  for  a  community  as  a  thrasher 
is  run.  I  used  mine  about  eight  weeks  this  Spring 
and  four  weeks  last  Spring.  It  took  one  week  to  do 
my  own  spraying,  16  acres,  mostly  large  trees  sprayeil 
three  times.  I  did  16  other  jobs,  some  t.hree  times, 
some  only  once,  making  a  total  equivalent  of  about 
360  acres  sprayed  once.  I  use  a  gasoline  outfit.  I 
think  on  the  whole  gasoline  is  a  more  satisfactory 
power  than  steam,  as  a  gasoline  engine  requires  no 
time  to  tire  up,  needs  very  little  attention,  and  does 
not  have  the  smoke  to  annoy  the  man  in  the  derrick. 
An  extra  man  seems  necessary  in  some  cases  to  fire 
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largely  planted.  As  nearly  as  1  can  learn  this  apple 
originated  from  a  seedling  grown  by  the  late  Ran¬ 
dolph  Peters,  a  nurseryman  near  New  Castle,  this 
State,  and  a  few  trees  were  budded  from  it  and  sold 
under  the  name  of  “Unknown.”  Last  season  it  was 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  was  named  by  them  Ran¬ 
dolph,  in  honor  of  the  originator.  I  furnished  some 
of  the  fruit  last  Summer  to  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  experimental  foreign  shipment,  which  sold 
in  London  for  $2.94  per  carrier,  and  netted  here  at 
point  of  shipment  at  the  rate  of  $1.24i/^  per  peach 
basket,  being  the  highest  price  brought  by  any  variety 
of  apple  in  the  shipment.  The  tree  is  a  prolific  grow¬ 
er,  and  a  heavy  annual  bearer;  fruit  medium  in  size, 
holds  up  well  and  stands  handling  and  shipment  the 
best  of  any  early  apple  I  know.  Season  of  ripening 
about  July  10-25.  We  made  our  last  picking  this  sea¬ 
son  July  23,  and  the  specimems  1  send  you  I  picked 
up  under  the  trees  July  30,  a  few  scattering  ones  miss¬ 
ed  in  picking,  and  are  by  no  means  a  fair  sample  at 
its  best.  My  trees,  about  125  in  number,  are  about  20 
years  old  and  have  never  been  sprayed. 

Kent  Co.,  Del.  w.vi,ti;i!  i..  v.v.x  ai'kiox. 

R.  N.-Y. — Fair  specimens  of  the  apple  aj-e  shown 
at  Fig.  226.  V/e  found  the  fruit  of  fine  quality  an  1 
consider  it  a  desirable  variety.  The  color  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  carmine  i-ed. 


A  WOKKING  .\1:T0.— I  have  used  an  automobile  for 
several  kinds  of  light  work.  It  is  one  of  the  Old.s.  rated 
as  four  hnr.se-i)owor.  We  run  a  two-hole  sheller  with 
cleaner  and  elevator,  and  are  able  to  shell  about  10 
bushels  of  corn  per  liour.  We  run  two  sets  of  clippers, 
and  could  run  more  if  occasion  re(iuired.  While  1  would 
not  recomrneinl  a  f.irmer  to  buy  one  for  a  farm  i)ower, 
it  is  practical  when  he  is  able  to  own  one  for  i)Ieasure 
Ionia,  Mich.  h.  j.  U.  ‘ 


CLEANING  A  KITCHEN  DRAIN. 

Conveniences  lor  the  Women  Folks. 

Moving  into  a  new,  or  rather  rebuilt,  and  unfinished 
house  last  Winter  I  was  much  interested  in  an  in¬ 
quiry  in  Till',  R.  N.-Y.  about  cleaning  kitchen  drains. 
Answers  to  the  ^ame  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  December  27, 
by  S.  M.  Babcock,  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Sta- 
tiin,  and  Charles  D.  Woods,  of  Maine  Experiment 
Station,  seemed  useful,  mainly,  in  showing  how  diffi¬ 
cult  a  question  it  is  considered  and  some  methods  of 
not  solving  it.  While  installing,  about  that  time,  our 
range  boiler,  a  temporary  drain,  etc.,  I  studied  out 
what  seemed  a  practical  solution,  but  left  the  trial  for 
a  more  convenient  'season.  The  convenient  season 
never  came,  but  the  drain  worked  well  till  recently, 
through  about  80  feet  of  only  one-inch  pipe.  It  then 
began  to  work  slowly,  and  finally  closed  entirely  on 
the  day  that  I  had  got  ready,  after  strenuous  effort, 
to  leave  home  for  a  nine  days’  trip.  A  20-foot  rod  at 
the  outlet  could  not  reach  through  the  stoppage,  and 
the  little  pleasure  a  hay-fever  sufferer  can  find  was 
marred  by  the  occasional  remembrance  that  my  bet¬ 
ter  half  had  to  carry  out  dishwater,  etc.  One  of  the 
first  jobs  then  on  returning  home  was  the  simple  one, 
though  requiring  a  full  day’s  work  to  accomplish  it, 
of  connecting  the  hot-water  pipe  to  the  drain  pipe  just 
below  a  cut-off  valve  inserted  in  the  drain  pipe  under 
the  kitchen  floor,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  trap, 
the  bend  of  which  Is  made  by  coupling  together  three 
suitable  pieces  of  li/4-inch  pipe  and  two  elbows  with 
a  T  instead  of  third  elbow  at  the  highest  point  and 
final  turn.  This  latter  is  to  give  an  opportunity  to 
attach  a  ventilating  pipe  running  on  an  upward  slant 
12  feet  to  one  side  and  opening  into  the  chimney.  Our 
supply  tank  of  galvanized  iron,  well  jacketed,  in  the 
peak  of  the  barn,  gives,  when  full,  the  pressure  of  a 
column  of  water  about  25  feet  high,  say  12  pounds. 

Turning  on  the  hot  water,  it 
blew  out  the  plug  and  wa.s 
running  clear  before  I  could 
get  to  the  mouth  of  the  drain. 
Doing  my  own  plumbing  and 
having  the  necessary  few  feet 
of  pipe  and  fittings  on  hand, 
the  only  cash  outlay  was  for 
one  fiA-inch  and  one  %-inch 
valve.  I  used  plain  pipe  stops, 
costing  for  both  about  $1.5U. 
but  would  advise  at  cost  of 
about  a  dollar  more,  the 
“handy”  gate  valves  which 
give  a  clear  round  opening 
and  need  no  wrenen.  If  this 
were  not  effectual,  sufficient 
pressure  could  ea.-ily  be  given 
by  closing  the  tank  vaive  and 
forcing  with  pump,  but  an  oc¬ 
casional  injection  of  hot  wa¬ 
ter  is,  doubtless,  all  that  will  be 
necessary.  Do  you  say  that  not 
every  farmhouse  has  elevated 
water  supply  and  hot-water  front  in  stove?  Well,  it 
is  high  time  they  do  have!  I  do  not  want  to  be  unrea¬ 
sonably  radical,  and  seeing  a  man  cradling  wheat  in 
a  Michigan  stumi)  field — the  first  grain  cradle  I  have 
seen  used  in  30  years — reminds  me  that  there  may  be 
exceptions,  but  I  submit  this  propo.sition:  No  farmer 
has  a  right  to  a  grain  harvester  or  mowing  machine 
till  he  provides  water  under  pressure  at  the  house 
with  an  enameled  sink  with  trapped  and  ventilated 
drain.  It  should  not  be  inferred  that  the  lack  of  these 
conveniences  indicates  masculine  selfishness.  Quite 
as  often  it  is  the  woman  who  is  the  more  conserva¬ 
tive,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is.  probably, 
merely  a  lack  of  comprehenision  of  the  relative  useful¬ 
ness  of  things.  In  many  instances  a  good  system  of 
waterworks  could  be  put  in  for  the  price  of  a  mower, 
and  a  first-class  complete  outfit  could  nearly  always 
be  furnished  for  the  price  of  a  grain  binder.  There 
are  few  farms  without  such  service  where  the  women 
are  not  doing  each  year  enough  unnecessary  drudgery 
to  exceed  many  times  the  coist  of  cutting  grass  and 
grain  by  hand.  The  starting  of  a  general  popular 
action  in  this  direction  would  be  a  service  for  hu- 
manit.v,  compared  with  which  the  dispersal  of  Mr. 
Carnegie’s  fortune  is  as  a  drop  in  a  bucket,  w.  ii.  w. 

Marshall  Co.,  Iowa. 

R.  N.-Y. — On  farms  where  the  only  source  of  water 
is  in  very  deep  wells  an  elevated  supply  means  large 
expense,  but  thousands  of  farms  have  undeveloped 
springs  high  enough  to  run  water  through  all  the 
buildings.  Where  springs  are  too  low  to  do  this  a 
ram  may  often  be  used.  When  properly  installed  this 
gives  little  trouble,  being  nearly  ‘equal  to  the  ordinary 
gravity  system.  A  hydraulic  ram  is  a  rather  com¬ 
plicated  affair  and  should  be  carefully  studied  by  at 
least  someone  on  the  farm,  so  as  to  know  at  once 
what  to  do  if  the  machine  balks. 
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[Hvery  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  aski.rg  a  que.stion. 
please  see  whether  it  is  .'’ot  answc-ied  in 
our  advertising  coiumns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  «;ue.stions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


WHAT  FORM  OF  NITROGEN  TO  BUY. 

C.  O.  L.,  Qlbsonia,  Po.— Would  you  use 
nitrate  at  $2.50  per  100  when  dried  blood, 
16  per  cent  ammonia,  can  be  had  for  $30 
per  ton,  on  grain  to  be  sown  dowm?  I  sup¬ 
pose  nitrate  would  be  better  for  potatoes 
and  corn.  I  have  got  pretty  good  crops 
from  the  following:  Two  hundred  dried 
blood,  200  muriate  of  potash,  100  nitrate  of 
soda,  and  1,500  rock;  16  per  cent  muriate, 
$55  per  ton;  dried  blood,  $30;  rock,  $14;  ni¬ 
trate,  $50  per  ton.  I  pay  $1.50  freight  per 
ton.  Could  I  improve  on  this? 

Ans. — This  is  something  like  asking 
whether  it  will  pay  to  buy  sirloin  steak 
at  20  cents  a  pound  or  corned  beef  at  14 
cents.  The  great  reason  for  using  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  is  that  the  nitrogen  in  it 
is  soluble  in  water  and  at  once  avail¬ 
able.  This  is  worth  much  in  some  cases. 
For  early  vegetables  which  must  grow 
before  the  soil  is  fully  warmed  out  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  is  very  valuable,  because 
it  is  always  ready.  The  organic  forms 
of  nitrogen,  to  which  dried  blood  be¬ 
longs,  need  both  moisture  and  heat  be¬ 
fore  their  nitrogen  is  made  available. 
In  early  Spring,  or  where  rapid  growth 
is  required,  the  biood  is  not  as  useful 
as  the  nitrate.  It  is  not  as  useful  either 
for  broadcasting  on  grass  or  grain,  as 
the  nitrate  will  be  dissolved  at  the  first 
rain  and  thus  carried  down  to  the  roots. 
We  are  sometimes  asked  why  well-rot¬ 
ted  stable  manure  will  give  such  good 
results  in  early  Spring  or  when  broad¬ 
cast  on  grass.  For  much  the  same  rea¬ 
son  that  nitrate  of  soda  is  so  effective. 
A  part  of  its  nitrogen  is  in  the  form  of 
a  nitrate,  that  is  the  soluble  form  which 
plants  use.  The  nitrogen  in  the  blood 
must  be  made  over  into  this  nitrate  form 
before  the  plant  uses  it.  In  using  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  potatoes  we  should  certainly 
want  a  portion  of  the  nitrogen  from  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
consider  it  more  economical  to  use  the 
organic  forms  of  nitrogen  on  corn,  be¬ 
cause  that  crop  makes  its  best  growth 
late  in  the  season,  when  these  organic 
forms  are  ready.  Your  mixture  contains 
the  following: 


Nltro- 

Phos. 

Pot- 

gen. 

acid. 

ash. 

Price. 

200  lbs.  blood... 

....  32 

.  .  . 

,  .  . 

$3.00 

200  lbs.  muriate . 

.  .  . 

100 

5.50 

100  lbs.  nitrate. 

....  16 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

2.50 

1,500  lbs.  acid  phos.  .. 

240 

... 

10.50 

Total  . 

....  48 

240 

100 

$21.50 

This  means 

2%  per 

cent  nitrogen,  12 

per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and  five  per 
cent  of  potash.  For  our  own  farm  this 
would  be  too  low  in  nitrogen  and  pot¬ 
ash,  with  more  phosphoric  acid  than  is 
needed.  We  doubt  the  wisdom  of  using 
so  much  phosphoric  acid  unless  you  are 
satisfied  that  your  soil  is  greatly  in 
need  of  it.  We  would  expect  better  re¬ 
sults  on  potatoes  by  using  1,300  pounds 
of  the  acid  phosphate  and  150  pounds 
more  blood  and  50  pounds  more  muriate 
than  you  have  been  using. 

Persian  Walnut  in  Texas. 

F.  L.,  Denison,  Te®.— Will  English  walnuts 
succeed  In  this  climate? 

Ans.— Yes,  I  believe  the  Persian  (im¬ 
properly  called  English)  walnut  will 
succeed  in  the  eastern  and  central  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  provided  the  right  varieties 
are  planted,  but  they  are  rare  and  very 
little  is  known  about  them.  Indeed,  the 
culture  of  this  nut  in  these  parts  of  the 
country  has  been  usually  a  failure,  al¬ 
though  it  has  been  tried  for  hundreds  of 
years.  Here  and  there  trees  have  been 
grown  from  nuts  that  were  selected  at 
random,  and  nearly  all  of  them  have 
been  either  tender  or  unproductive.  The 
latter  is  usually  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  trees  are  solitary  and  their  male 
fiowers  often  bloom  either  too  early  or 
too  late  for  the  pistillate  ones.  However, 
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there  are  a  few  very  fruitful  and  hardy 
trees  of  this  species  in  several  of  these 
States  that  I  believe  ought  to  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  budding  or  grafting,  and  tested 
more  generally.  The  principal  reason 
why  these  valuable  varieties  have  not 
been  tried  is,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
bud  and  graft  the  walnut,  but  this  is 
now  being  accomplished  by  a  few  skill¬ 
ful  and  patient  experimenters,  and  we 
hope  for  better  success  in  the  culture  of 
this  nut.  Our  wild  Black  walnut  and 
the  native  California  Black  walnut, 
.rhich  are  much  alike,  are  proving  very 
riuitable  stocks  for  the  Persian  species. 
They  are  especially  desirable  in  the 
South,  where  the  roots  of  the  latter  are 
troubled  by  nematodes,  as  our  native 
species  are  resistant.  I  have  recently 
seen  some  very  healthy  Persian  walnut 
trees  in  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi, 
and  at  the  same  places  where  others  are 
neither  hardy  nor  fruitful.  There  is  one 
variety  at  lyockport,  N.  Y.,  named  Pom¬ 
eroy,  and  another  in  Pennsylvania  call¬ 
ed  Rush,  that  are  the  most  valuable  of 
any  that  I  know  in  the  Eastern  States. 
In  California  and  Oregon  about  all  the 
European  varieties  do  well.  n.  e.  v.  d. 

The  Value  of  Gas  Lime. 

F.  G.  B.,  Bangor,  A/c.— Can  you  give  me 
any  Idea  of  the  value  a.s  a  fertilizer  of 
gas  lime?  I  can  buy  it  in  large  quantities 
at  two  cents  a  bushel,  three  miles  from 
home.  Will  it  pay  as  a  top-dressing  for 
grass,  or  harrowed  In  for  grain  or  other 
crops? 

Airo. — The  only  value  in  the  gas  lime 
lies  in  the  actual  lime  which  it  contains. 
This  lime  is  used  for  purifying  gas  and, 
when  fresh,  contains  impurities  which 
would  do  your  crops  more  harm  than 
good.  It  should  not  be  spread  or  work¬ 
ed  into  the  soil  until  it  has  been 
“weathered”  for  several  months  by  ex¬ 
posing  it  in  a  shaliow  pile.  An  ordi¬ 
nary  sample  will  contain  about  900 
pounds  of  lime  to  the  ton,  and  it  is  use¬ 
ful  where  other  forms  of  lime  give  good 
results.  At  the  price  named  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  worth  hauling  and  piling,  but  you 
must  not  expect  that  it  will  take  the 
place  of  a  complete  fertilizer. 

Barren  Plum  and  Pear. 

J.  T.  H'.,  Oneida,  N.  V.— I  would  like  to 
have  some  one  give  me  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  treatment  of  two  fruit  trees  stand¬ 
ing  on  my  grounds.  One  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  plum  and  the  other  a  pear  tree,  each 
about  10  years  of  age.  Both  are  very 
thrifty  and  fine  in  their  general  appear¬ 
ance  but  neither  bears  fruit.  The  plum 
tree  had  a  few  plums  on  it  last  year,  and 
still  less,  not  more  than  a  dozen,  this 
sea.son.  The  pear  tree  has  never  had  but 
a  few  blossoms  on  it,  and  no  fruit.  The 
varieties  are  Washington  plum  and  Idaho 
pear.  Can  anything  be  done  to  cause 
these  trees  to  bear  fruit? 

Ans. — Neither  of  these  varieties  is  es¬ 
pecially  valuable.  The  Washington  plum 
is  not  very  productive,  although  the 
fruit  is  of  good  quality.  The  Idaho  pear 
tree  is  the  most  susceptible  to  blight  of 
any  that  I  know,  and  is  practically 
worthless  on  tnis  account,  although  the 
fruit  is  large  and  of  good  quality.  It 
bears  fairly  well  when  the  trees  do  well, 
but  that  has  so  far  been  only  in  the  far 
Western  States.  This  tree  would  do 
better  service  if  grafted  to  some  better 
kind,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  plum 
tree.  n.  e.  v.  i>. 

Dried  Blood  and  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

F.  G.  O.,  Sandy  Creek,  Me.— Is  dried  blood 
as  quickly  available  as  cotton-seed  meal, 
and  which  continues  to  supply  Its  nitrogen 
the  longer?  Will  dried  blood  with  nitrate 
of  soda  furnish  all  the  nitrogen  required 
to  mature  a  crop  of  potatoes?  The  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Experiment  Station  used  dry 
ground  fish  also.  Is  it  suitable  for  a  top¬ 
dressing  for  hay  fields? 

Ans. — Nitrate  of  soda  is  the  most 
available  form  of  fertilizer  nitrogen. 
Then  follows  cotton-seed  meal  of  good 
quality,  with  dried  blood  close  behind 
it.  The  dried  blood  will  be  likely  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  supply  of  nitrogen  for  a  longer 
period.  Nitrate  and  dried  blood  to¬ 
gether  will  furnish  a  good  mixture  of 
nitrogen  for  potatoes,  provided  you  use 
enough  of  them.  We  would  like  to  use 


a  quantity  of  fine  ground  bone  also.  The 
use  of  dry  ground  fish  is,  we  think, 
chiefiy  confined  to  places  where  the  fish 
can  be  bought  at  a  low  figure.  In  most 
places  the  nitrogen  in  blood  is  cheaper. 
Cotton-seed  meal  makes  a  good  dress¬ 
ing  for  meadows,  but  we  prefer  nitrate 
6f  soda  for  nitrogen,  since  it  is  more 
available,  and  usually  cheaper. 


Cure  for  Garget. — In  The  R.  N.-Y., 
page  575,  G.  I.  A.,  Slate  Hill,  N.  Y.,  com¬ 
plains  of  garget  among  his  cows.  Here 
is  a  cure  that  has  never  failed  in  from 
three  to  five  days:  Purchase  one  ounce 
homeopathic  mother  tincture  of  phytolac- 
ca;  give  five  drops  in  half-ounce  of  water 
morning  and  night.  c.  o.  k. 

Vineland,  N.  J, 


KING  OF  THE  WHEAT  FIELD 

FAKIVIEKS’  FRIEND  a  great  sensation  every 
where.  Hardy,  Fly-proof.  Tests  60  to  f»5  lbs.;  big, 
hard,  rod  berry ;  immense  yielder.  Our  Catalogue  No. 
26  tells  all  aboutit.and  other  valuable  new  sorts;  also 
of  our  golden-fleeeed  Wool-Mutton  Shropshire  sheep. 
CataloKue  with  samples  of  wheat  Jree.  (iet  them  now. 

MAPLEWOOD  STOCK  FARM,  Allegan,  Mich. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


DC  I  III  ICinC  hardy  white  onions 

DCAULIbU  O  Lb.  $2.50.  Special  Offer;  The 
New  Onion  Culture,  by  T.  Greiner,  FREE. 

BEAULIEU,  Woodhaven,  N.  Y. 


CELERY  1 


PLANTS—  Strong,  healthy 
plants  from  seed  sown  thin  (In 
rows)  In  rich  beds.  Golden  Self-blanching,  White 
Plume.  Giant  Pascal  and  Golden  Heart,  $1.60  per 
l,00U;  $1.25  per  500.  I  pack  carefully. 

F.  W.  KOCHELLE,  Drawer  1,  Chester,  N.  J. 


2,000,000 


ELBERTA 
PEACH  TREES 


We  offer  2,000,000  Elbcrta  June  Buds,  besides  large 
;tock  of  Belle  of  Georgia,  Mamie  Boss,  Hiley,  Car- 
nan,  Greensboro,  etc.,  all  for  Fall  delivery.  Big  as¬ 
sortment  of  2-year  Apple,  1-year  Pear  and  Cherry, 
and  small  fruit  plants.  Write  for  catalogue. 


Chattanooga  Nurseries,  Chattanooga,  Tenti. 
Tree  Dealers  and  Agents  1 


Have  your  orders  filled  at  wholesale  prices.  Do 
business  direct  with  your  customers.  Make  the 
Middle  Man’s  profit  and  commission.  NO  LOSS,  NO 
BAD  A(X!OUNTS.  “Try  my  way,  it’s  a  good  way.” 
MARTIN  WAHL,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SEED  WHEAT.— Heaviest  yielding  and  hardiest 
varitles.  Get  our  free  circular  and  samples  be¬ 
fore  ordering.  A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Bamford,  Pa. 


Mealy  Wheat,  free  from  Cockle  and  Rye,  $1  10  per 
bushel.  We  have  Kentucky  Giant,  Fultz,  American 
Wonder,  and  Dawson  Golden  Chaff.  Write  to-day. 

The  Theilmann  Seed  Company,  Erie,  Pa. 


SEED  WHEAT! 

60  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE;  product  of  crop 
grown  from  our  Imported  Malakoll:  purebred; 
grandest  New  variety  ever  Introduced.  Re¬ 
quires  less  seed  per  acre ;  stools  better;  gives 
belter  and  heavier  quality  of  grain;  not  at¬ 
tacked  with  rust  or  fly;  hardy  ns  Rye.  61.50 
perbuahel.  Turkish  Red,  61.10;  Mammoth 
White  Rye,  61.00.  No  extra  charge  for  socks. 
Ask  for  prices  on  Timothy,  Clover  and  all  farm 
seeds. 

RATEKINS'  SEED  HOUSE,  Shenandoah,  la. 


DCn  Qcen  WU CAT— “HARVEST  KING.”  Great 
nCU  uLLU  TTflLnl  I'lelder.  Not  bearded,  $1  per 
bushel.  Good  bags,  15  cents  extra. 

A.  W.  GRAHAM,  Portagcvllle,  N.  Y. 


C  EED  WHEAT.— Hand  weeded,  recleaned,  Fultzo- 
Mediterranean  and  Mealy.  $1.15  iier  bushel;  bags 
free.  Track,  Erie,  Pa.  SIEGEL,  The  Scelsman. 


SEED  WHEAT-?,”.tt 


price  and  yields. 
Save  dollars  ex¬ 
perimenting.  Sample  free  of  best  yielding  kinds. 
McKinley.  Red  Wonder,  Mealy,  and  others. 

SMITH’S  WHEAT  FARM,  Route  1.  Sbortsvllle,  N.  Y. 


ij  IP  »  Dawson’s  Golden  Chaff, 

I  mostvlgorous  and  largest  yield- 
Ing’.varlety.  Pure, 'clean  need  per  bag  of  21^  bushels, 
$2.65;  10  bushels  or  more,  at  $1  per  bushel. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


DIBBLE’S  the  heaviest  yielding, 

Invincible  Seed  Wheat  prolific  variety  in  culti¬ 
vation.  It  stands  up  like  a  wall  against  all  storms, 
has  never  lodged,  has  never  been  attacked  by  the 
Hessian  Fly,  has  never  winter  killed.  Weofferyou 
the  product  of  over  two  hundred  acres  of  our  own 
growing,  thoroughly  recleaned,  as  low  as  $1  per 
bushel.  Also,  the  best  Rye  grown.  Elegantly 
lithographed  catalogue  free.  Address 

EDWARD  F.  DIDOLELHoXy^r^ 


CHANGE  YOUR  SEED 

Wheat,  It  will  pay  you  big.  Raise  a  crop  of  pure, 
clean  wheat,  and  sell  it  to  your  neighbors  another 
year  for  seed.  We  can  furnish  pure  Fultz,  Poole, 
Mealy,  Dawson’s  Golden  Chaff,  Red  Wonder,  Fultzo 
Mediterranean.  Also  Rye  and  Timothy. 

THE  O.  C.  SHEPAltD  COMPANY 

MEDINA.  OHIO. 


A  GRAND  LOT  OF  TREES 

Grown  on  virgin  soil  in  the  mountains  of  Western 
Pennsylvania.  No' scale,  no  disease  of  any  kind. 
None  better,  none  cheaper.  Our  business  is  growing 
trees  for  the  commercial  orchardist  and  farmer. 
W rite  for  descriptive  catalogue  and  price  list.  Address 

The  River  Side  Nursery  Company 

Conflutyice,  Fenn, 


All'  Fruit! 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 
,  Darge!i^NurBery.  OTHERS  FAIL 

Fruit  Hook  Free.  Result  of  78  years’  experience 


THE 


Hair  a  eentary  of  fair  drallnr  has  given 

our  products  that  prominence  which  merit 
deserveH.  We  still  offer  everything  of 
the  best  for  Orchard,  Vineyard, 
Lawn,  Park,  Street,  Gardea 
and  Urcunhousc,  Catalogue 
No.  1 .  112  pages,  free  to  pur¬ 
chasers  oi  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees.  No.  3,  61  pages,  free  to  buyers 
of  Holland  Bulbs  and  Greenhouse 
Plants.  Try  ns;  we  guarantee 
fsatisfactlon.  Correspondence  solicited. 

STORRS  &  HARRISON  COs. 
PAINESVILLE.  OHIO. 


00,000  2-YEAR  APPLE 


$7  to  $U  per 
100.  Best  com¬ 
mercial  sorts. 
I  Afin  rUFPDV  Early  Richmond,  Dyehouse, 
J,UUD  VULllIll  Large  Montmorency. 

0,000  Peacb,75,000  June  Buds.  B'umigatlon.  This  stock 


PI  IP  White  Plume,  Giant  Pascal 

b  k  IT  T  and  Perfection ;  very  strong, 
sown  th!n,$l  per  1.000;  transplanted  with  a  big  bushy 
root  $2  per  1,000.  ONION  SETS,  hardy  winter  top 
onions  planted  in  August  or  September,  will  stand  the 
fecverest  winter  and  produce  Green  Onions  for  market 
in  March  and  Ai)ril.$1.50  per  bushel.  Cash  with  order 
LUDVIG  MOSBiEK,  South  Chicago,  Ill. 


Trees,  Plants  and  Vines 

Ornamentals,  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Flowers — everything'  to  make  the  home 
gfrounds  beautiful.  Fruit  Trees,  t*#. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

New  Canaan.  Conn. 


Q  I  n  was  paid  for  one  quart  of  Oom  Paul  Straw 
^iU  berries  at  our  field  meeting, 6  berries  to  a  quart. 

100  potted  plants  for  $2.50.  List  Free. 

KBVITT’S  PLANT  FARM,  Athenla,N.  J. 


Clenwood  Nurseries 

Most  complete  assortment  of  choice 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines 

Bend  for  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
THK  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  MORR18VILLK,  PA. 
60  miles  from  New  York;  30  miles  from  Philadelphia. 


A  Good  Season  to  Plant 

POT  GKOWN  Stra-wberry  Plants.  Asparagus  Plants  and  EVERGREENS, 
POT  GROWN  Roses.  Honeysuckle,  Clematis  and  Ivies.  Catalogue  with 
cultural  directions  free  to  all  R.  N.  Y.  readers.  Write  for  it  now. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


REES  AND  PLANTS 


Free  from  Scale.  New  and  Choice  Varieties. 

Blackberries,  Strawberries,  Raspberries. 


ROGERS  TREES  FOR  SAFETY 

Every  tree  we  offer  is  our  own  growing.  No  scale  here,  no  risks,  but  safety  and  personal  atten 
tion  in  every  operation.  Trees  bred  from  seleeted  bearing  parents,  labelled  before  dug,  inspet^d, 
fumigated,  guarantee  of  purity  5  to  1— the  Safest  Trees  and  the  Rest  Trees  that  money  can  buy. 

Our  list  of  varieties  is  selected  for  business.  We  have  not  all  the  kinds  you  read  about,  hut  n 
you  want  fruit,  the  best  fruit.,  we  have  the.  kinds  you  nee.l. 

Our  Tree  Breeder  will  tell  you  more  about  our  trees,  and  our  prices.  You  ought  to  have  a 
copy.  It’s  Free. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  DANSViLLE,  N,  T, 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 

W  HENRY  A.  nRFER.  ( 


In  sowing  this  valuable  clover,  It  is  important 
that  American  seed  Is  used.  We  supply 
Delaware  seed  only.  Our  special  circular  describ¬ 
ing  uses  of  Crimson  Clover  is  mailed  free. 

Pa. 


HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

Nitrate  of  Soda.— I  have  a  two-horse 
watering  cart  which  we  use  to  wet  crushed 
stone  in  road  building,  and  have  abundant 
water  supply  handy  to  most  fields.  Would 
it  be  practical  to  use  nitrate  of  soda  solu¬ 
tion  and  apply  to  grass  field  with  this 
wagon?  Would  nitrate  injure  the  mechan¬ 
ism  of  sprinklers  on  wagon?  What  are 
proportions  for  solution?  h.  h.  m. 

Peapack.  N.  J. 

I  think  there  is  no  valid  reason  why 
the  watering  cart  would  not  be  just  the 
thing  with  which  to  apply  the  nitrate 
solution.  I  have  used  it  extensively  both 
in  sprayer  and  in  sprinkler  with  entire 
success.  My  attention  was  first  called 
to  the  use  of  the  solution  a  few  years 
ago  by  a  friend  who  had  practiced  the 
plan  considerably,  and  I  found  the  ap¬ 
plication  in  that  form  to  be  safer,  more 
uniform  in  results  and  easier  to  apply 
than  in  the  raw  or  crystal  state.  Since 
using  it  thus  I  have  used  it  very  little 
in  the  old  way.  Certainly  anyone  hav¬ 
ing  the  hand  or  cart  sprayers  can  use  it 
thus,  and  I  believe  a  trial  of  it  would 
pretty  thoroughly  wean  the  user  from 
broadcasting  or  sprinkling  it  on.  1 
hardly  think  there  would  be  any  danger 
of  injury  to  the  sprinkler.  Like  salt, 
the  nitrate  will  induce  rust  on  iron  or 
tin,  but  I  think  there  would  be  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  corrosion.  Running  clear  water 
through  after  using  would,  I  think,  pre¬ 
vent  any  particular  injury.  The  strength 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  plants. 
Upon  the  vine  plants,  as  melon,  cucum¬ 
ber,  squash,  etc.,  I  have  found  an  ounce 
to  two  gallons  of  water  safe  and  very 
useful.  Beans,  peas,  etc.,  will  stand  a 
like  amount.  Upon  grass,  if  used  in 
Spring  before  growth  had  started  much, 
1%  ounce  to  the  gallon,  or  perhaps  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  will  be  all  right.  I  would  pre¬ 
fer,  however,  to  go  on  the  safe  side  and 
make  two  applications,  rather  than  use 
too  much  at  once.  Knowing  the  capacity 
of  your  sprinkler  and  the  area  that  you 
can  cover  with  it  when  filled,  you  could 
estimate  pretty  closely.  Grass  land 
would  stand  from  150  to  200  pounds  per 
acre  safely  if  broadcast,  and  the  amount 
could  thus  be  easily  estimated. 

J’l.ANTS  AND  Nitrate  Solution. — From 
your  article  on  page  533  one  would  get  the 
impression  that  you  put  the  soda  solution 
on  to  the  plants.  I  can  hardly  think  you 
could  do  that  unless  your  solution  was 
very  weak.  How'  much  soda  do  you  use 
to  the  gallon  of  water,  and  how  often  do 
you  apply  it?  h.  r. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Ten  or  12  years  ago  I  had  a  patch  of 
bush  Lima  beans  upon  which  I  was 
counting  considerably,  but  they  began 
rusting  badly,  and  I  was  at  sea  as  to 
what  to  do.  I  had  read  somewhere  that 
saltpeter  and  water  (I  think  an  ounce 
to  two  gallons)  was  excellent  for  plants. 

I  have  been  much  inclined  to  experi¬ 
ments,  and  some  have  cost  me  dearly, 
but  I  tried  the  saltpeter  and  water,  and 
either  that  or  something  else  gave  very 
gratifying  results.  A  second  application 
in  10  days  or  two  weeks  entirely  check¬ 
ed  the  rust,  and  the  vines  matured 
very  fair  crop.  From  that  1  got  to  using 
it  considerably,  but  later  on  substituted 
nitrate  of  soda,  as  it  is  much  cheaper.  1 
have  dabbled  with  the  nitrate  consider¬ 
ably  in  later  years,  and  often  to  my  sor¬ 
row.  1  am  not  now  the  end  of  the 
law  of  knowledge  by  any  means,  but 
experience  in  its  use  has  taught  me  some 
things  about  it,  and  I  am  very  certain 
that  it  is  safe  practice  to  make  haste 
slowly  in  its  use.  1  prefer  the  solution 
wherever  possible  to  use  rather  than  the 
crystal  form.  I  may  have  omitted  to 
state  the  proportions  used  in  the  article 
referred  to,  which  I  should  not  have 
done,  for  it  will  burn  if  used  too  strong. 

I  have  found  an  ounce  of  the  nitrate  to 
two  gallons  of  water  entirely  safe  for 
all  vegetables  or  vines.  Cucumber  or 
muskmelon  vines  will  probably  stand 
less  than  other  kinds,  but  for  them  tb 
above  quantity  is  all  right.  To-day, 
have  been  using  it  stronger  than  that 
(probably  an  ounce  to  the  gallon),  on 
newly-planted  celery.  I  use  it  upon 


beans,  peas,  sweet  peas  and  vines  of  all 
kinds,  either  sprinkled  or  sprayed  upon 
the  vines  or  poured  around  the  roots. 
As  to  the  frequency  of  applying,  1  use 
it  sometimes  at  intervals  of  10  days  oi 
two  weeks,  and  sometimes  only  once 
during  the  season.  More  than  once  is 
usually  beneficial,  especially  if  weather 
is  warm  and  dry.  In  fact,  I  use  it  when¬ 
ever  the  plants  are  not  doing  what  I 
think  they  ought  to  do. 

Rhubarb  Query.— This  past  Spring  I 
sowed  a  lot  of  rhubarb  seed.  It  came  up 
all  right  and  is  looking  fine,  with  large 
leaves.  What  must  I  do  with  It  this  Pall? 

Efimwood.  Mass.  i.  c.  N. 

If  you  are  growing  it  for  forcing  pur¬ 
poses,  it  ought  to  stand  at  least  one  year 
longer,  and  better  two  years.  Cover  the 
rows  with  manure  (not  too  deeply,  but  a 
pretty  good  supply)  late  in  the  Fall.  If 
it  has  not  been  transplanted,  do  that  in 
the  Spring,  into  rows  at  least  3x4  feet 
apart.  If  already  thus  handled,  of  course 
that  will  not  be  necessary.  Whether  for 
forcing  or  field  growing,  pick  very  spar¬ 
ingly  next  year,  and  better  not  at  all, 
except  the  seed  stalks;  keep  them  pull¬ 
ed  out  so  no  seed  will  mature.  Seedling 
varieties  often  show  a  very  strong  ten¬ 
dency  to  go  to  seed.  Watch  it  next  year 
and  if  the  tendency  is  too  strong,  then 
the  following  Spring  divide  the  roots  up 
so  that  they  contain  but  one  eye  or 
crown  to  the  root,  and  transplant  again. 
Generally  speaking,  it  requires  no  par¬ 
ticular  care  during  Winter  except  to 
mulch  well  with  manure  in  the  Fall  and 
spade  in  the  following  Spring. 

Michigan.  j.  e.  morse. 


Lime  and  Clover  Seeding. 

C.  O.  L.,  Gibsonia,  Pa.— Tour  articles  on 
lime  suit  our  locality  pretty  well.  Hay  has 
been  the  main  crop;  hauled  It  to  Allegheny 
and  Pittsburg  until  the  farms  are  not 
growing  much  any  more;  fertilizer  or  no  fer¬ 
tilizer,  clover  would  not  catch;  1,500  to  2,000 
pounds  of  lime  slaked  on  the  poorest 
ground  brings  the  clover. 

Ans. — It  has  often  been  observed  that 
lime  will  start  clover  on  poor  soils.  In 
some  cases  where  clover  seedings  have 
repeatedly  failed  an  application  of  lime 
has  started  the  seed  already  in  the  soil 
and  given  a  fine  stand  of  clover.  Two 
reasons  are  given  for  this.  The  lime  sets 
free  or  makes  available  a  small  amount 
of  plant  food  in  the  soil.  It  also  neu¬ 
tralizes  or  sweetens  the  soil.  The  bac¬ 
teria  which  work  on  the  clover  roots  do 
not  thrive  when  the  soil  is  sour.  The 
lime  fits  the  soil  so  that  they  do  work 
and  thus  clover  grows  where  It  could 
not  before  lime  was  used.  If  this  clover 
were  plowed  under,  or  fed  to  stock  and 
put  back  as  manure  the  soil  would  slow¬ 
ly  improve  and  produce  better  crops, 
but  if  the  hay  is  cut  and  sold  it  will  be 
impossible  to  keep  up  the  crops  without 
using  fertilizers  or  manure.  We  have 
found  that  it  pays  well  to  feed  the  hay 
crop.  The  cow  pea  is  superior  to  clover 
because  it  wfll  make  a  good  growth  on 
soil  so  poor  that  clover  would  not  grow. 
Lime  does  not  help  the  cow  pea  as  it 
does  clover. 

Pan-American  Strawberry. 

A.  T.  B.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. — Knowing  that 
you  have  the  Pan-American  strawberry 
under  test  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  what 
you  think  of  It.  Is  it  a  humbug  or  a  suc¬ 
cess? 

Ans. — Yes,  I  have  the  Pan-American 
strawberry  growing  in  my  city  lot  here 
in  Washington.  The  plants  were  set 
last  April  and  have  grown  well,  but 
have  made  very  few  young  plants.  In¬ 
deed,  this  is  one  of  its  peculiarities.  It 
is  simply  a  sport  from  the  Bismarck 
strawberry  by  bud  variation  that  origi¬ 
nated  in  New  York.  Young  as  the 
plants  were  last  Spring  they  began  to 
bloom  soon  after  being  set  and  I  pinched 
off  every  one.  After  the  regular  bloom¬ 
ing  period  was  past  the  plants  showed 
no  signs  of  blooming  again  until  about 
the  first  of  July,  when  they  began  to 
throw  up  fruit  stems.  These  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  develop  and  yesterday  I  gath¬ 
ered  the  first  berries.  They  were  of 


good  size  and  well  colored  and  fiavored.  ! 
From  present  indications  there  will  be 
fruit  from  this  time  until  frost.  The 
Pan-American  is  a  true  Fall-bearing 
strawberry,  and  there  is  no  humbug 
about  it.  For  the  more  Southern  States, 
where  the  frost  would  not  kill  the  blos¬ 
soms  and  prevent  fruiting  in  November, 
and  later,  I  believe  it  would  be  a  very 
profitable  variety,  because  berries  could 
be  depended  upon  for  the  fancy  market 
in  early  Winter,  when  they  would  bring 
a  good  price.  There  is  no  reason  why 
it  would  not  be  suitable  for  any  place 
where  strawberries  in  the  Fall  were  de¬ 
sired.  In  California  and  the  Pacific 
coast  generally  it  would  be  the  very 
thing.  The  plants  bear  very  heavily. 
Pinching  off  the  early  bloom  buds  is 
very  important,  that  the  plants  may  be 
able  to  prepare  for  a  good  crop  in  the 
Fall  and  early  Winter.  r.  e,  v.  d. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


THISTLE-INE 

Oak  Orove,  Mich.,  July  'J,  ’03 
The  IJndgren  Chemical  Co." 
Grand  Kapids,  Mich. 

Gentlemen:  The  more  I 
use  Thistle-ine  the  better!  like 
It,  and  I  believe  it  will  in  time 
be  as  necessary  an  article  on 
the  farm  for  spraying  noxious 
vegetable  growths  as  Paris 
Green  is  for  spraying  potatoes. 

Used  Thistle-ine  an  Milkweed 
last  week,  and  was  delighted 
with  results.  Yourstruly. 

W.  O.  Richards. 

One  thorough  spraying  with  •*  Thistle- 
ine  ”  settles  it.  Guaranteed.  5  lb.  can 
makes  5  gallons  of  the  liquid,  $2.00  Free 
booklet  tell  all  about  it. 

THE  LINDGREN  CHEMICAL  CO. 
8  S.  Ionia  St.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


GINSENG 


Seeds  and  Roots .  Prices  low. 
60  cent  book  on  Culture  and 
-  Profits  of  Ginseng,  frkk. 
Send  for  it.  D.  BRANDT, 
Box  607,  Bremen,  Ohio. 


Kaffir  and  Common  Corn.— I  have  no¬ 
ticed  mention  of  the  results  of  a  compari¬ 
son  Of  a  certain  variety  of  Indian  com  and 
Kaffir  corn  as  to  their  drought-resisting 
characteristics.  It  is  not  my  object  to 
recommend  Kaffir  corn  for  eastern  farm¬ 
ers  as  a  crop  they  should  grow,  but  think 
the  true  drought-resisting  character  of 
the  Kaffir  corn  was  not  brought  out  or 
noted  by  the  editor.  As  we  see  it  Kaffir 
corn  as  a  drought- resisting  plant  differs 
from  corn  (Indian)  in  that  the  Kaffir  will 
revive  after  a  drought  and  come  on  and 
make  a  crop,  while  If  Indian  corn  is  once 
injured  by  drought  no  amount  of  rain  will 
effect  a  recovery  of  the  plant  and  make 
it  bring  on  the  ears.  At  earing  time 
Indian  corp  must  have  the  moisture  or 
it  will  suffer.  In  just  the  same  way  will 
Kaffir  suffer,  but  the  tardy  rain  will  bring 
out  the  Ki^ffir  to  a  full  heading.  Once  the 
time  for  earing  has  come  and  passed  with¬ 
out  the  rain,  and  you  wait  for  next  year 
to  get  ears  on  Indian  corn.  j,  b.  f. 

Allen  Co.,  Kan. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


GINSENG  FOR  SALE. 


American.  Also  wild  roots  from  Northern  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Now  is  the  time  to  plant.  Send  for  nrlce 
list.  RICHARDSON  BROS.,  East  Pembroke,  N.  Y. 


C  IN  S  E  N  C  . 

S1.X  selected  hardy  American  seed  bearing  plants, 
$1 :  $16  per  100.  Package  of  76  seeds,  $1 ;  $10  per  1,000. 
CAKVElt’.S  <} INSENG  EAKNI,  C'hardon,  Ohio 
H.  V.  Carver  and  Archie  Carver,  Proprietors. 


400,000,000  CHINESE 

have  used  Ginseng  for  medicinal 
purposes  for  centuries.  Cultiva¬ 
tion  has  just  begun  in  America. 
Sells  to  American  exporters  at 
from  *6  to  *10  per  pound.  Immense 
proilts  made  on  roots.yonng  plants 
and  seeds.  Patch  of  only  a  few 
yards  grows  thousands  of  dollars 
worth.  Is  not  an  opiate;  cultiva¬ 
tion  endorsed  by  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment.  Easy  to  grow;  hardy  any¬ 
where  in  U.  8.  and  Canada.  Im¬ 
mense  and  constantly  increasing 
demand:  supply  very  limited.  We 
sell  cultivated  roots  and 
seeds.  Investigate  this  wonder¬ 
ful  money-maker.  Complete  book¬ 
let  “Ginseng”  and  current  num¬ 
ber  of  magazine,  “  The  Ginseng 
Garden,”  for  two  Zoent  stamps  to 
help  pay  postage. 

(TIINKSK-A.'nKRirAN  OINSKNil  CO. 
Dept.  85  Scranton,  PonnaylTanis. 


ANOTHER  PROP  KNOCKED 
FROM  UNOER  HIM 

Our  “would-be  competitor”  the  DeLaval  Separator,  in 
his  efforts  to  counteract  the  fact  that  the  U.  S.  Separator  is 
the  better  skimmer,  has  tried  various  schemes  to  jirop  up 
his  trembling  frame  and  waning  popularity. 

He  used  to  try  the  “  Churnability  ”  bluff,  but  this  prop 
was  knocked  out  long  ago  ;  then  he  howled  about  Hushing  the 
bowl  with  hot  water,  but  the  U.  S.  corrugated  cups  quieted 
him  on  that;  and  lately  it  has  been  the  “cold  skimming” 
dodge,  whenever  he  has  run  up  against  the  U.  S.,  hut  alas 
this  also  lias  been  knocked  from  under  him,  so  that  now 
about  all  the  prop  he  has  to  lean  on  is  that  of  “  bluff.” 

That  readers  may  fully  realize  how  little  ground  there  .is 
for  advocating  cold  skimming,  we  give  below  a  portion  of  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  June  i8th  issue  of  The  Kansas 
Farmer,  headed  “  Abuse  of  a  Hand  Separator,”  by  Prof. 
Edw.  H.  Webster,  formerly  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College  and  now  one  of  the  Government  Dairy  Inspectors: 

“  Other  abuses  were  in  time  met  with  in  the  tendency  of 
agents  to  follow  methods  that  would  be  condemned  any¬ 
where  else.  One  of  the  principles  of  separation  understood 
by  all  creameryrnen,  is  tliat  the  warmer  the  milk  the  more 
complete  the  separation.  Yet  agents  will  run  cold  milk 
through  just  to  beat  the  other  fellow.  This  is  wrong  for 
various  reasons : 

“  In  the  first  place  the  milk  should  be  skimmed  when 
warm  in  order  to  get  the  best  separation  of  the  cream. 

“  It  should  be  skimmed  when  warm  in  order  to  give  the 
calves  and  pigs  the  warm  sklmmilk,  and 

“  It  should  be  skimmed  fresh  from  the  cow  in  order  that 
the  cream  may  be  quickly  cooled  to  prevent  the  development 
of  bacteria. 

“  Everything  is  against  cold  skimming  and  in  favor  of 
warm  skimming,  and  the  tendency  of  these  contests  is  to  give 
farmers  erroneous  ideas  in  regard  to  the  hand  separator.” 

What  further  evidence  is  necessary  to  convince  you  that 
the  DeLaval  has  to  depend  on  other  things  than  its  merits 
to  sell  its  goods  ? 

Remember,  the  U.  S.  Holds  World's  Record 


For Turther  particulars  as  to  its  merits,  write  /"or  catalogues. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt, 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Brr;  Rosr  Fiu’tts. — The  Oriental  hardy 
I’ose.  R.  rugosa,  is  distinct  in  many 
ways,  but  one  of  its  most  attractive  fea¬ 
tures  is  the  profusion  of  large  and  bril¬ 
liant  fruits  or  hips  coming  to  maturity 
in  midsummer.  They  hang  all  over  the 
hushes  like  highly  colored  crab  apples. 
The  color  is  vivid  scarlet  in  the  hi])s 
borne  by  the  red-flowering  Rugosas  and 
orange  for  the  white-blooming  kinds. 
The  latter  are  usually  smaller  and  less 
numerous,  the  white  varieties,  as  a  rule, 
being  le.ss  vigorous.  Fig.  223.  first  page, 
shows  a  cluster  of  these  conspicuous 
fruits  about  average  si/.e.  Individual 
specimens  may  approach  two  inches  in 
diameter.  There  is  much  pulp  in  the 
thick  fleshy  walls,  having  a  rather 
agreeable  acid  taste.  Botanists  are  care¬ 
ful  to  describe  rose  hips  as  hollow  urn- 
shaped  receptacles,  not  true  fruits,  the 
real  fruits  being  the  naked  bony  akenes 
that  we  call  seeds.  The  hips  or  berries, 
however,  in  gardening  parlance  are  al¬ 
ways  likely  to  remain  fruits,  and  the 
akenes  to  be  referred  to  a-:  seeds.  The 
glory  of  Rugosa  fruits  does  not  long  en¬ 
dure,  as  they  soften  and  shrivel  by  the 
end  of  August,  though  a  few  late  ones, 
the  product  of  secondary  blooms,  occa¬ 
sionally  color  up  in  late  Fall.  The  dou¬ 
ble-flowering  and  hybrid  Rugosas  are 
quite  sterile,  with  tlie  exception  of  Sou¬ 
venir  de  Pierre  T^eperdrieux,  also  called 
Souvenir  de  Yeddo.  This  fine  dwarf  va¬ 
riety  freely  bears  fruits  little  inferior  to 
those  of  the  single  forms,  and  is  very 
beautiful  in  bloom  and  foliage. 

Want  Them  to  Last  Loxoki?. — With 
the  hope  of  prolonging  the  ornamental 
life  of  Rugosa-like  hips  we  intercrossed 
four  years  ago  selected  plants  of  Rugosa 
and  Rosa  nitida,  one  of  the  showiest 
of  our  eastern  wild  roses.  The  hybrids 
are  very  much  alike,  whether  Rugosa  or 
Nitida  was  used  for  the  seed  parent. 
They  are  handsome,  vigorous  plants  of 
very  upright  growth,  each  shoot  being 
covered  in  June  with  rosy  purple  flow¬ 
ers,  three  inches  across,  followed  by  in¬ 
tensely  bright  orange-scarlet  fruits  av¬ 
eraging  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  at¬ 
tain  their  full  coloring  in  early  August 
hut  endure  well  toward  freezing  weath¬ 
er.  They  are  not  as  permanent  as  the 
berries  of  Nitida  and  other  native  roses 
that  last  throughout  the  Winter,  but 
preserve  their  decorative  value  many 
weeks  longer  than  those  of  the  Rugosas. 
Other  hybrids  are  being  attempted  be¬ 
tween  especially  large-fruited  hardy 
roses  and  the  Rugosas,  as  a  variety  car¬ 
rying  hips  through  the  Winter  anything 
like  in  size  and  brilliancy  those  of  the 
Nitida  crosses  would  have  distinctive 
value  for  permanent  plantings. 

Otiiku  SnowY-FuriTEii  Rosiw. — The 
common  Rosa  lucida  carries  its  bright 
hips  a  year,  but  the  color  fades  out  to¬ 
wards  Spring.  R.  Carolina,  the  tall  east¬ 
ern  swamp  rose,  bears  great  clusters  of 
showy  coral-tinted  berries  remaining 
plump  far  into  Winter.  It  is  a  wild 
grower,  and  suckers  rather  too  freely 
for  garden  culture,  while  R.  lucida  is 
less  troubled  with  this  objectionable 
habit.  Most  of  the  western  wild  roses 
bear  hand-some  fruits,  R.  setigera,  the 
Prairie  rose,  and  R.  Fendleri  being  quite 
notable  in  this  respect.  The  largest- 
fruited  of  the  Pacific  coast  roses  is  R. 
Nutkana,  which  has  also  flowers  nearly 
three  inches  across,  of  the  usual  pink 
shade,  borne  in  a  solitary  manner.  R. 
Sayi  is  quite  similar,  with  large  flat 
blooms  and  round  cherry-like  fruits. 
The  European  species  having  the  most 
showy  fruits  are  the  Sweet  brier,  R.  ru- 
biginosa;  the  Dog  rose.  R.  canina,  and 
the  Purple-leaved  rose,  R.  ferruginea. 
All  are  fine  and  quite  lasting.  Those  of 


SwocI brier  arc  long  and  very  briglit  oi'- 
ange  running  into  scarlet.  The  Dog  rose 
liroduces  immense  clusters  of  the  saint 
coloring,  while  those  of  the  Purple- 
leaved  species  have  a  tinting  of  dirk  red. 
All  the  above  fleshy  rose  berries  may, 
at  the  proper  stage  of  riiieness.  be  usee 
for  preserves.  Sweetbrier  and  Dog  rose 
hips  are  freely  used  in  Europe  for  such 
confections,  which  are  quite  attractive 
in  appearance,  though  aiipealing  to  few 
palates.  It  is  necessary  in  the  prejiara- 
tion  of  the  hips  to  get  rid.  hy  careful 
scraping,  of  the  stiff  and  irritating  lit¬ 
tle  hairs  lining  the  inside  about  the  at¬ 
tachment  of  the  akenes  or  seeds.  The 
preserving  process  is  otherwi.se.  similai 
to  that  of  other  small  fruits. 

Ax  Ixi'T.i  X  or  MoiJ>;. — One  of  the 
compensations  of  really  dry  weather  1.‘ 
the  relative  freedom  of  annoyance  fron 
moles.  As  the  soil  surface  dries  am 
hardens  earthworms  descend  to  the 
lower  levels  of  cultivation  and  the  moles 
in  pursuit  of  their  natural  and  almost 
exclusive  jirey.  burrow  so  deep  that 
vegetation  above  is  little  disturbed. 
Soaking  Summer  rains,  however,  brinf: 
both  the  worms  and  moles  to  the  sur 
face  with  a  rush,  and  the  gardener,  afte 
weeks  of  immunity  from  destructive  up 
heavals,  finds  his  grass  iilots  and  choic 
plantings  jilowed  up  with  astonishin; 
rapidity.  The  only  practical  remedy  i 
in  the  form  of  traps — plenty  of  them— 
and  due  diligence  in  using  them.  Thii 
advice,  so  frequently  offered,  seems  irri 
tating  to  many,  who  nevertheless  loud 
ly  proclaim  their  annoyance  at  tin 
mole’s  depredations.  Some  intelligence 
must  be  used  in  locating  the  more  per 
manent  runs  and  in  setting  the  trap  s: 
that  the  trigger  pan  does  not  press  S( 
closely  on  the  packed  soil  that  the  tra. 
springs  before  the  mole  gets  fairly  un 
der  the  prongs.  The  Hale,  Olmsted  am 
Reddick  traps  are  equally  good  if  use< 
with  discretion.  This  has  been  sai< 
many  times,  but  will  bear  repetiiion.  W 
cannot  exterminate  moles  within  the 
Rural  Grounds,  as  they  continually  conn 
in  from  adjoining  fields,  but  a  promp 
use  of  traps  on  all  new  runs  has  alway. 
forestalled  serious  damage.  During  the 
Spring  drought  there  was  no  surface  evi¬ 
dence  of  moles,  but  the  rainy  weathei 
of  June  and  again  of  the  present  montl 
brought  in  an  unusual  number  of  half 
grown  individuals  that  began  to  plow  u, 
our  loosely-tilled  soil  with  great  en 
ergy.  They  were  quickly  intercepted  b\ 
the  traps  and  we  are  again  measurablj 
free  from  their  attentions.  Twenty-sij 
moles  were  caught  within  three  weeks 
making  a  substantial  reduction  in  thoS' 
neighborhood  nuisances.  w.  v.  k. 


Lime  on  a  Lawn. 

.1.  O'.  /(..  Cnif /V/.— On  one  part  of  m>' 
lawn  I  Ihul  it  very  clifticiilt  to  get  a  heav\ 
sod.  On  examining  the  ground  closely,  1 
lind  that  it  i.s  cov'ered  with  a  very  fim 
inos.s;  sorrel  also  appears  freiiuently.  Pron 
these  indications  J  think  that  the  ground 
i.s  sour  and  requires  lime.  Am  I  correct, 
and  if  so,  how  much  should  be  aiiplicd 
per  acre? 

Axs. — The  soil  is  evidently  sour  and 
in  need  of  lime.  We  should  use  at  the 
rate  of  1,200  pounds  per  acre  of  air- 
slaked  lime. 

A  STUAWBjiaiRY  Note.— The  Clyde  is 
.s:itisfactiir,\'  if  on  the  right  soil.  Give  it 
a  rich  sand  or  gravelly  loam,  and  it  is  fine. 
My  soil  is  too  heavy  for  it.  I  have  grown 
the  strawberry  for  commercial  purposes 
for  20  years,  and  my  experience  is  that 
where  the  markets  do  not  discriminate 
between  a  light  and  dark  berry.  I  would 
l)lant  Haverland  and  Beder  Wood,  and  if 
a  dark  berry  Warfield  and  Senator  Dun¬ 
lap  or  Warfield  and  Parsons  Beauty;  in 
fact,  I  have  found  nothing  better  for  pro¬ 
ductiveness  yet.  The  new  seedlings,  Lyon 
and  Niagara,  we  are  looking  for  with 
hopes  of  something  better;  al.so  Kitty  Bit 
although  with  over  50  varieties  of  the 
latest  new  sorts  none  fills  the  bill  as  well 
as  the  old  sorts  named  above.  I  shall 
set  heavily  of  M’arfield  and  Parson's 
Beauty  next  sea.son;  they  are  about  as 
early,  and  we  picked  Warfield  this  year 
after  Gandy  and  Hunn  were  all  gone. 

Indiana.  a.  k. 


ARMBTRONO  *  McKELVT 
Pittsburgh. 
BE7MER-BA0MAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIB -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  ) 

V  Cincinnati. 

ECKSTEIN  i 


New  York. 


I  Cht 


ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION 

SOUTHERN 

SHIPMAN 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED  SEAL 

SOUTHERN 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS  CO 

Fiiiladelphia. 

MORLE7 

Cleveland. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


Chicago. 


)  St.  Louis. 


SE  Pure  IF  kite  Pead  and 
Pure  Pinseed  Oil  and  you 
will  know  exactly  what  you 
are  getting — absolutely  the  best 
and  most  economical  paint  in 
existence.  Employ'  a  responsi¬ 
ble,  practical  painter  to  apply  it 
and  the  result  will  be  satis¬ 
factory. 

If  interested  in  paint  or  painting,  address 


National  Lead  Co.,  lOO  William  Street,  New  York. 


While  your  cows  are  out  ou  pa.-.ture  tiiere  i.s 
nothing-  better  than  a  ration  balanced  with 

GLOBE 

GLUTEN  FEED 

Your  supply  of  milk  will  he  increased,  whicli 
means  more  money  from  the  milk  pail. 

It  will  keep  your  cattle  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition  as  well  during  the  hot  weather. 

While  oats  are  high,  try  Globe  Gluten  Feed 
mixed  with  bran  for  your  horses. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  GLOBE 
GLUTEN  FEED,  write  to  us  and  send  his  name. 

IMEVy  YORK  GLUCOSE  CO., 

26  Broadway,  New  York, 


Best  for  Water 


WRITE 

FOR 

PRICES 


QYRRgSS 


WRITE 

FOR 

PRICES 


RALPH  B.  CARTER  CO. 


26  Cortlandt  St„  New  York,  N.  Y. 


RUBiRblb 

(TRADE-MARK  REGISTERED)'. 

ROOFING 

For  residences,  barns,  poultry- 
houses  and  silos.  Positively  the 
most  durable  and  economical' 
roofing  oh  the  market.  Anyone 
can  apply  it.  Water-proof.  Conj.r 
tains  no  tar.  Will  not  melt.  Lasts?.; 
indefinitely.  .  A 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  K.  1  • 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COit 

100  William  St.,  New  York.  ... 


READY 

ROOFING 

Buy  of  us  Direct  ani 
Save  Money. 
Best  goods.  Our  prices 
surprise.  Write  ns. 

S.  K.  McDonough  &  co 
Dept.  C.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ARROW  BRAND 

can  be  V  e  r 
udvantageou 
ly  applied  o 
SILOS,  Fan 
Buildings  c 
Sheds  by  an 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.  S'C « 

83  Fine  .St.,  New  York.  samples. 


BLIZZARD 


Safe,  Strong  and  Efficient. 


s  and  Shreds 
all  xinds  of  Dry 
and  tilreen  Fodder 

and  eKivates  It  to  any  de¬ 
sired  height  through  a 
PNEUMATIC  TUBE. 
No  sprockef,  no  link  belt,  no 
elevator  nm-kets.web,  slats, etc. 
Saves  power,  breakage  end 
annoyance.  It  cuts  various 
lengrhiqan)  capacity  you  want. 
Call  at  your  dealer’s  and  ex¬ 
amine  it  or  write  us  tor  circu- 

^  M.l  AO  .evt n#-  A  V A  vn  n  f.flO t*  Jtf  O. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

And  other  Insects  can  be  Controlled  by  Using 

Cood’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale- 
Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

It  also  prevents  Cn-l  1  eaf.  Endorsed  by  Kntomolo- 
g-sts  This  Soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  Insecticide. 

50-lb.  Kegs,  $2.50;  100-lb.  Kegs,  $4.60;  Half-Barrel, 
270  lbs.,  3Jic.  per  lb.;  Barrel,  425  lbs.,  3Mc.  Large 
quantities.  Special  Rates.  Send  for  Circulars. 
JAMES  GOOD.  939  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


CLARK’S  ffii  SI!  CROPS 

Clark’s  Reversible  Bush 
Plow  and  Harrow. 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide.  1 
ft.  deep.  Death  to  bushes 
witch  grass.  Kills  any 
bush,  grass,  rose  or  plant 
that  grows.  Can  plow  a 
newly  cut  forest,  stump  or 
bog  land,  leaves  the  laud 
true  and  clemi  for  grain  or  any  crop. 

Clark’s  Dbl.  Action 
Cutaway  Harrow. 

Moves  15, (XX)  tons  of  earth  a 
day. 

Clark’s  8  ft.  Smoothing 
Harrow,  «■ 

Wli:  smooth  an  acre  as  true  as  a 
mill  pond  in  2U  minutes. 

Clark’s  Cider  Mills, 

for  horse,  hand  or  steam  power. 
From  live  gallons  to  eight  barrels; 
Perfect  Grinders.  Will  grind  m 
bushels  per  hour  easily.  Send  for 
circulars. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO, 

Hlgganiim,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

New  Varieties.— The  following  letter 
interests  me  greatly: 

"i  have  some  potatoes  raised  from  seed 
balls,  about  70  varieties,  averaging  nearly 
si.\  hills  each.  I  feel  confident  that  some 
and  perhaps  many  of  them  will  prove 
worthy  of  propagation,  but  I  am  old  and 
poor,  and  have  neither  the  means  nor  the 
ability  to  push  them  into  publicity.  If 
you  know  of  anyone  who  would  take  them 
off  niy  hands,  giving  me  a  liberal  com¬ 
pensation,  ask  him  to  come  ui)  here  and 
see  them  dug  some  time  next  month.” 

Connecticut.  J-  w.  w. 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  would  be 
likely  to  pay  the  cost  of  travel  to  see  the 
potatoes  dug.  Our  friend  feels  confident 
that  some  of  the.se  potatoes  will  prove 
good  ones.  He  must  remember  that  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  put  their  money  back  of  such 
tilings  until  they  are  sure.  This  is  like 
the  hundreds  of  appeals  we  receive  from 
would-be  inventors.  A  few  of  them  have 
a  real  model  of  a  machine,  but  most  have 
only  an  idea,  tuid  they  cannot  understand 
why  iieople  with  money  will  not  see  the 
great  possibilities  in  their  plans.  You  see, 
ideas  or  possibilities  are  very  cheap.  A 
man  can  develoii  them  while  lying  in  bed, 
but  dollars  represent  sweat  and  hustle  on 
the  part  of  somebody.  They  come  hard 
to  most  of  us,  and  while  1  would  like  a 
few  my.self  I  see  no  reason  why  others 
should  put  them  up  without  good  security. 
There  is  very  little  profit  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  iiotato.  At  one  time,  some 
years  ago,  it  was  possible  for  a  seedsman 
to  secure  a  monopoly  of  a  new  variety 
much  as  a  manufacturer  could  on  a  pat¬ 
ented  article.  That  is  no  longer  po.ssible, 
and  no  one  will  pay  the  iirices  that  weie 
l);iid  per  pound  for  Early  Rose.  1  know 
all  tibout  the  introduction  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 
No.  2  potato.  Mr  Carman  tested  thousands 
of  seedlings  before  he  found  one  Ihttt  was 
worth  anything.  Ho  received  only  $20h  for 
this  famous  seedling,  desiiite  all  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  influence  which  the  name  car¬ 
ried.  1  am  sorry  to  throw  a  shadow  over 
any  hopes,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  the 
financial  outlook  for  most  originators  i.? 
very  poor.  It  is  a  shame,  too,  when  the 
man  who  invents  a  new  machine  or  writes 
a  book  can  obtain  a  monoi)oly! 

Grass  in  Orchards.— Prof.  \V.  E.  Mas¬ 
sey,  in  the  Practical  Parmer,  says  he  is 
surprised  that  the  Hope  Farm  man  cuts 
a  crop  of  hay  in  an  apple  orchard  iind 
[ilans  for  another: 

"He  .says  that  he  cannot  afford  to  leave 
that  much  feed  in  the  orchard,  when  he 
can  buy  the  plant  food  for  the  trees  for 
one-fourth  of  the  money.  We  fear  he  will 
find  that  it  is  not  merely  plant  food  that 
the  trees  need,  but  moisture  to  make  it 
available.  The  maturing  of  a  big  crop  of 
hay  takes  away  from  the  soil  moisture  as 
rapidly  as  anything  can,  and  in  the 
droughts  that  are  apt  to  aftlict  us  the 
growth  of  the  trees  will  be  seriously  af¬ 
fected  though  the  soil  be  full  of  plant 
food.  The  grass  is  all  right,  if  it  is  fre- 
([uently  mown  and  let  remain  as  a  mulch 
to  keep  the  soil  moist  and  to  accumulate 
hurnus  still  further  to  increase  the  mois¬ 
ture-retaining  character.  Moisture  in  the 
soil  along  with  good  drainage  is  of  more 
importance  to  the  apjile  than  the  plant 
food  in  a  soil  baked  with  drought  and 
dried  out  by  a  hay  crop.” 

I  agree  with  that,  but  there  are  sevenil 
more  things  to  be  said.  This  is  a  wet 
season,  with  too  much  moisture  for  the 
trees.  Four  times  in  five  August  with  us 
is  a  wet  month,  so  that  the  grass  has 
ample  moisture.  It  has  been  .so  wet  that 
I  have  not  mulched,  the  young  peach  trees 
at  all.  Had  it  been  a  tlry  month  I  should 
have  given  that  orchard  a  coat  of  manure 
as  soon  as  the  grass  came  off.  That  would 
have  been  as  good  a  mulch  as  the  grass. 
It  so  happens  that  we  get  many  local 
showers,  which  never  reach  10  miles  on 
either  side  of  us.  Yes,  indeed,  T  under¬ 
stand  the  need  of  moisture  for  trees,  but 
it  is  not  good  business  in  our  county  to 
spend  $00  for  mulching  an  acre  orchard 
when  you  can  do  it  for  much  less.  This 
year  we  do  not  need  the  mulch.  In  a  dry 
year  a  good  coat  of  manure  made  from 
shredded  cornstalks  will  do  it  and  leave 
us  free  to  sell  the  hav. 

Women  and  Farms.— I  can  read  between 
the  lines  of  the  following  letter.  I  print 
it  because  we  are  having  more  than  the 
usual  number  of  letters  from  city  people 
who  want  to  try  farm  life: 

"I  w-as  brought  up  on  a  farm,  and  now 
after  30  years  of  city  life  I  wanted  to  take 
up  a  farmer’s  life,  but  the  wife  was  op¬ 
posed.  I  hoped  by  having  The  R.  N.-Y. 
and  a  poultry  journal  coming  regularly 
she  would  read  and  get  interested,  if  not 
enthused.  She  has  read  the  Hope  Farm 
man’s  experiences,  which  seem  real  and 
ti'ue,  and  is  determined  more  than  ever 
we  shall  not  try  farming,  so  I  feel  com¬ 
pelled  to  abandon  my  ideal  and  go  on 
grinding  away  in  the  tiresome  noisy  city.” 

So  far  as  my  own  share  in  influencing 


this  wife  goes  I  can  onlj-  say  that  I  have 
never  tried  to  paint  farm  life  as  a  sort  of 
annex  to  Paradise.  I  know  very  w.ell  that 
it  isn't,  and  all  country  people  who  are 
obliged  to  work  for  a  living  are  well  aware 
of  the  fact.  Many  of  us  iirefer  to  live  in 
the  country  in  spite  of  some  things  that 
are  uncomfortable,  and  if  honest  reasons 
were  given  for  this  choice  you  would 
have  a  long  list  of  motives  ranging  fiann 
those  that  are  utterly  selfish  to  those  that 
embrace  the  noblest  acts  of  self-deni.al. 

1  have  never  had  any  patience  with  the 
writers  who  glorify  the  joys  of  country 
living  without  even  a  hint  at  the  shade. 
Such  writers  do  a  vast  amount  of  harm, 
for  they  induce  people  to  come  to  the 
country  who  are  entirely  unfitted  to  face 
the  responsibilities  or  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  country  life.  Hope  Farm  tries  to  put 
its  fair  side  forward— not  the  very  best  or 
the  very  hardest,  but  average  life  as  it 
comes.  I  might  pick  out  a  few  things 
that  would  make  our  old  farm  seem  like 
fairyland,  or  1  might  select  others  that 
would  read  like  the  sad  record  of  a 
tragedy.  I  am  sorry  for  the  man  who 
w.ould  like  to  end  his  days  on  the  farm 
and  is  denied,  yet  I  have  great  respect 
for  one  who  gives  up  a  life  desire  to 
please  his  wife.  Farm  life  /«  often  hard 
for  the  women— harder  than  for  the  men. 

I  cannot  deny  that,  yet  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  chances  for  happiness  there 
which  are  unheard-of  in  town.  As  for  me, 
after  living  under  many  varied  conditions, 

I  will  put  myself  on  record  as  saying  that 
if  I  were  offered  the  linest  palace  in  New 
York  with  money  to  run  it  on  condition 
that  I  must  live  in  it  all  the  time,  I  would 
reject  the  offer!  But  would  the  Madame 
say  “Amen”  to  that?  Probably  not! 

Farm  Notes.— VV’e  put  up  a  game  fight 
against  the  weeds,  but  the  wet  weather 
was  too  much  for  u.s.  The  transplanted 
onions,  the  bush  Limas,  the  potatoes  and 
part  of  the  corn  are  clean  enough  to  suit 
anyone— as  for  the  rest  of  the  farm— don’t 
say  a  word.  When  the  Nyack  Pippins 
began  to  ripen  we  let  the  weeds  go,  and 
all  hands  picked  apples.  We  never  had 
better  early  fruit,  ami  it  has  brought  good 
prices.  The  old  orchard  near  the  house  is 
standing  by  us  this  year.  When  we  came 
to  the  farm  it  had  a  heavy  crop  of  ver.v 
small  fruit,  and  there  was  a  fair  sod.  \\  e 
pi'iined  the  trees  and  Fall-plowed  the  sod, 
giving  one  year  of  cultivation,  and  then 
seeded  to  oats  with  Orchard  grass  and 
clover.  As  the  trees  are  headed  high  we 
pastureil  the  orchard  last  year  with  cows 
and  this  year  with  hogs.  'Each  Fall  we 
put  on  about  3UU  pounds  jier  acre  of  basic 
slag.  Under  this  treatment  the  orchard 
has  .Shaken  itself  out,  put  up  a  fail- 
growth  of  young  wood,  and  this  year  is 
well  loaded  with  beautiful  apples  of  line 
size  and  color.  We  keep  14  hogs  in  this 
orchard  to  eat  the  windfalls,  and  they  are 
manufacturing  pork  that  will  retiuire  no 
apple  sauce!  This  pork,  with  the  apples 
we  are  selling,  will  make  this  orchard 
about  the  most  useful  field  on  the  farm 
this  year.  That  seems  to  be  what  you  get 
by  giving  the  old  things  a  fair  chance 
.  .  .  .  The  boys  see  now  why  1  insist 
upon  heading  all  our  young  trees  close  to 
the  ground.  These  old  trees  are  headed 
so  high  that  some  of  the  best  fruit  is 
about  GO  feet  from  the  ground.  These  old 
veterans  usually  do  their  best  work  up 
near  the  sky  and  it  takes  twice  as  much 
time  with  four  times  as  much  danger  to 
pick  a  basket  on  these  stilts  as  it  would 

on  a  low-headed  tree . In  spite  of 

rings  in  the  nose  1  find  that  hogs  root  In 
soft,  damji  places  under  the  trees.  They 
do  not  attempt  it  in  the  firm  sod.  It 
seems  to  be  a  hog’s  nature  to  root,  and 
unlike  man,  they  will  not  submit  to  ring 

rule . The  Timothy  grass  in  the 

buckwheat  is  starting  well.  We  did  not 
seed  heavily  with  the  grain,  but  used 
about  12  uuarts  of  Timothy  seed  per  acre. 
Why  did  w-e  not  depend  on  the  “Clark” 
method?  Because  this  field  is  on  the  siile 
of  a  steej)  hill,  and  we  are  having  one 
hard  rain  after  another.  Mr.  Clark  him¬ 
self  lost  the  effect  of  his  line  culture  by 
having  a  washout  on  his  field.  The  dangei 
on  our  hills  would  be  twice  as  great. 

.  .  .  .  Apple  picking  has  interfered  with 
strawberry  cleaning.  The  Crab  grass  is 
working  into  the  strawberries,  but  it  will 
be  pulled  out  again.  There  isn’t  any  use 
expecting  fine  fruit  in  June  if  you  will 
not  clean  the  crops  by  September.  The 
road  to  a  strawberry  crop  at  Hope  Farm 
runs  through  backache  and  sore  lingers, 

but  it  is  worth  following . We 

have  at  least  one  crop  on  the  farm  this 
year  that  is  a  genuine  credit — the  trans¬ 
planted  onions.  From  the  day  of  their 
transplanting  Philip  has  kept  at  them 
with  wheel  hoe  and  fingers— through 
drought  and  rain  and  all  kinds  of  weather. 
These  onions  now  are  stretching  them¬ 
selves  in  a  way  to  do  your  heart  good. 
As  the  field  stands  to-day  it  is  the  be.st 
lesson  in  intensive  culture  I  ever  saw. 
First  the  field  was  heavily  manured,  and 
then  harrowed  until  its  feelings  were  hurt. 
Then  fertilizer  was  scattered  and  har¬ 
rowed  in  and  the  plants  were  set.  Then 


Philip  and  the  boys  got  down  on  their 
knees  and  scratched  and  pulled  weeds. 
Then  Philip  put  nitrate  of  soda  along  the 
rows  and  scratched  again.  That’s  the  way 
to  get  onions  or  anything  else— make  your 
soil  rich,  lit  it,  get  good  seed  and  stay  by 
it.  'I’his  .year  we  waited  all  thi-ough  the 
drought  before  setting  the  plants.  Now 
we  know  better.  When  the  ground  is 
ready  put  them  in.  h.  w.  c. 

Soda  Bordeaux  Mixture.— As  we  are 
often  asked  to  describe  “Soda  Bordeaux’’ 
we  give  the  following  facts  from  a  bulletin 
issued  by  the  New  Jersey  Station  (New 
Brunswick):  One  pound  of  “Lewis  lye” 
and  live  ounces  of  lime  are  used  to  neu¬ 
tralize  three  oounds  of  sulphate  of  copper. 
The  I.ewis  lye  is  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of 
waiter  and  water  is  added  to  this  solution 
until  it  contains  15  gallons.  The  copper 
is  dissolved  in  10  gallons  of  waiter,  and 
the  tw'o  mixtures  poured  together.  Then 
add  the  lime  in  the  form  of  a  thin  white¬ 
wash,  and  keep  all  well  stirred.  Add  water 
enough  to  make  30  gallons  in  all— the  rule 
being  10  gallons  of  water  to  one  pound  of 
copper.  This  form  of  Bordeaux  gives  a 
better  mechanical  condition,  and  will  spray 
easier.  It  appears  to  be  just  as  useful  as 
the  lime  mixture  for  destroying  plant  dis¬ 
eases,  and  can  be  used  on  well-grown 
fruits  without  leaving  a  coating.  On  the 
other  hand  it  costs  more  than  the  lime 
mixture,  though  it  is  easier  to  prepare. 
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Horse  Owners!  Use 


aOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

A  Safe,  Hpccdjt  and  Posltiie  ea;<i 


Xhe safest,  Best  BL1.STER  ever  used.  Taki; 
ib8  place  of  all  Hnaments  for  mild  or  severe  actloi, 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horset 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEOKS  AL,I-  CAUTERl 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemis:. 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satlsfactfos 
? rice  SI. 60  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sens 
!>y  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  dlrecdons  fos 
'.‘8  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

THE  LAWRENCE-’WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


For  Sale — Steel  Fencing. 

Ten  cents  per  rod.  W rite  for  description  and  sample. 
ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WE  WILL  HAVE  A  MAN 


from  the  oflBce  at  the  State  Fair,  to  meet  agents  and 
friends, as  well  as  show  others  the  superior  points 
of  Frost  Fence,  Steel  Cates,  etc.  Cut  this  “Ad ’’out 
and  take  It  with  you.  and  get  a  souvenir. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


If  Our  Agent 

don’ t  call  on  you  soon,  send  for  agent’ s  terms. 
PACK  iVOVF.X  WIRE  FKNtH  CO.,  Adrian.  Mich 


CHARTER 

Gasoline  Engine. 

For  Grinding,  Shelling,  Fodder  Cutting, 
Threshing,  Pumping,  Sawing,  etc. 

STATIONARIES,  PORTABLES,  SAWING 
AND  PUMPING  OUTFITS,  ETC. 

Send  tor  Illust’d  Catalog  A  TestlmonlalB. 

Stmlm  Your  Powmi‘ Itmmdm. 


CHARTER  6AS  EN6INE  CO.,  Boi26  STERLINO,  ILL. 


Gutters  Pneumatic. 
''Silo  Fillers.’"  Blowers. 

These  machines  cut  and  elevate  with  the  same  wheel  at  the  same  time. 
This  wheel  has  patidles  which  throw  and  fans  which  blow.  VV  ithout  the 
fans  the  patldles  would  throw  the  ensilage  15  fee  t  high.  A  Ugh  t  blast  of 
atr  In  addition  will  blow  It  toaoj  height.  No  chains,  belts  or  cogs  to  slip 
and  waste  power.  A  twoborse  tread  power  will  cutand  ele^te4  toss  per 
hour,  a  1  Oh.  p.  engine  20  tons  per  hour.  The  easiest  running  and  sa^st 
cutters  and  blowers  made.  Also  cutters  and  carriers,  shredders,  silos, 
engines,  horse  powers,  saw  machines,  etc.  Send  for  catalogues. 

HARDER  MFC.  CO.,  COBLESKILL,  N.Y. 


The  Golden  Harvest 

will  bring  more  gold  to  the  farm¬ 
er  if  he  uses  complete  fertilizers 
containing  not  less  than  6%  actual 

Potash 


The  importance  of  Potash  in 
grain  culture  is  explained  in  our 
books  which  we  mail  /ree  to  all 
farmers  who  write  for  them. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


BELLE  CITY  Feed 


and  Ensilage  Cutter 


Fan  attached  to  Knife  wheel  and  blows  feed  or  ensilage 
through  any  length  pi|)ewith  le.<ig  power 
than  any  other  blower.  Full  line  of 
Tread  and  Sweep  Pow* 
ersyKoot  Cuttera.8aw 
Frames  Bella 
~  Threah* 


With 


Blower 


Attach 


Menk 


era 


eta. 


8end  for 
Oatalogrue. 

BELLE  CITY  MFG7C0.,  Racine.  Wis 


Silo  and  ensilage 
treatise  sent  free  If 
you  mention  this  paper. 


Box 


SMALLEY 

SAFETY  BLOWEHO 

Only  One  Belt  Required.  .  I  I 

Self 
Feed, 
18 

Sizes 
of 
Bund 
Feed. 


Freeman 
Feed 
Cutters 

are  in  a  class  by 
themselves.  All 
sizes  to  meet  all . 
requirements./ 
Smallest  hand) 
lever  to  largest 
self-feed  cylinder  cutters,  shredders 
and  carriers  for  fodder,  ensilage,  etc. 

1  Widely  popular  through  many  years 
f  service.  Also  Wind  Milis,  Corn  tellers, 
Wood  Saws,  etc.  Catalogue  108  Bent  free. 

S.  Freeman  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co., 

Racine,  Wisconsin. 


WET  AND  DRY  ROT  PREVENTED 

and  fence  posts,  sills  and  all  exposed  timbers  made  to 
last  Indefinitely  by  the  use  of  CONSERVO  WOOD 
PRESERVATIVE.  It  permeates  and  harden* 
wood,  prevents  working  of  wood  worms.  Insects,  etc. 
Cost  but  a  trifle.  Write  for  free  circular. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Mfg.ChemUt, 

81  Kilby  Street.  Boston,  Maui. 


It’s  Almost 


Poist  Believing 

the  amount  of  time,  labor  and  money  this  machinesaves 
you.  say  nothing  of  in-  . 
creased  crops  its  use  . «  « 


M0 

V  V* 


It  spreads  all  kinds  of  manure,  lime, 
salt,  ashes,  compost,  etc.,  rapidly, 
evenly  and  better  than  It  can  possibly  be  done  by 

lumpy,  caked,  coarse,  strawy  or  stalky  the  manure  is, 


hand.  It  makes  no  difference  how  bard. 


TKe  Improved  Kemp  Naniire  Spreader 


It  fine  and  spread  It  just  where  you  want  it  ai 

for  I'JOS.  Send  for  our  new  illustrated  catalogue,  which  describes  improvements  in  dmil,  and  tells  about 


will  tear  it  apart,  make  i 


ou  want  it  and  in  any  desired  quantity  per  acre. 


Greatly  Improved 

_ _  _  _  .  lut  "How  to  Grow 

Big  Crops,"  Catalogue  mailed  free.  Remember  that  the  only  original  and  genuine  Kemp  Manure  Spreader  is  the  one 
made  by  ourselves  and  the  patents  thereon  have  been  fully  sustained  by  a  recent  decision  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court. 

KEMP  tS.  BVRPE:e:  MANUFACTURING  CO..  BOX  38,  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 
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“  A  SaUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
.sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street.  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  22,  1903. 


The  R.  N.-Y.’s  tent  will  be  open  as  usual  at  the 
New  York  State  Pair.  We  shall  be  glad  to  meet  old 
friends  and  make  new  ones.  Bring  your  lunch  basket 
and  make  yourself  at  home.  You  will  be  welcome. 

* 

Has  any  reader  ever  known  of  a  hard  liquor 
drinker  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  full  consumer  of 
good  apples?  We  have  never  found  one,  and  we  have 
made  it  our  business  to  hunt  for  him.  We  think  there 
are  sensible  and  scientific  reasons  for  saying  that  one 
who  eats  a  full  supply  of  good  apples  every  day  will 
have  little  natural  craving  for  alcohol.  We  firmly 
believe  that  the  Hon.  American  Apple  is  a  practical 
temperance  reformer. 

• 

Ne.iVR  a  small  town  in  New  Zealand  many  raspber¬ 
ries  are  grown.  The  growers  felt  an  interest  in  the 
place,  and  were  anxious  to  see  it  grow  and  assume 
trade  importance.  They  agreed  among  themselves 
that  for  three  years  everything  they  grew  should  be 
sold  to  a  local  evaporator  and  preserve  factory.  The 
result  was  a  large  and  steady  supply  of  fruit  which 
kept  the  factory  busy  and  made  its  products  famous. 
This  attracted  new  trade,  brought  business  to  the 
town  and  gave  every  fruit  grower  a  share  in  the  pros¬ 
perity  which  followed.  This  plan  of  cooperating  to 
promote  some  home  industry  will  always  succeed  if 
fairly  managed. 

Both  science  and  song  have  been  invoked  to  show 
farmers  what  wonderful  friends  they  have  in  song 
birds.  Fruit  growers  accepted  these  statements  for 
many  years,  though  they  were  not  always  sure  of  it. 
Since  the  study  of  natural  things  has  become  more 
general  fruit  growers  have  learned  to  observe  closely, 
and  they  now  see  that  the  birds  often  do  far  more 
injury  in  fruit-picking  time  than  they  can  ever  offset 
by  good  deeds  at  other  seasons.  We  called  for  ex¬ 
perience  two  weeks  ago,  and  reports  are  rushing  in  to 
show  that  many  birds  are  downright  thieves.  A  fruit 
grower  is  more  likely  to  believe  the  evidence  of  his 
own  eyes  than  a  statement  of  what  a  bird  ought  to  do. 

• 

CoMJTXssiONER  of  Agriculture  Wieting  has  just 
warned  every  president  of  a  fair  association  in  New 
York  that  there  is  a  string  tied  to  the  State’s  money; 

Any  agricultural  society,  agricultural  club  or  agrj 
cultural  exposition  which  shall  knowingly  permit  any 
immoral,  lewd,  obscene  or  indecent  show  or  exhibition, 
use,  or  knowingly  permit  the  use  of  any  gambling  de¬ 
vice,  instrument  or  contrivance  in  the  operation 
of  which  bets  are  laid  or  wagers  made,  wheel  of  for¬ 
tune,  or  the  playing  or  carrying  on  of  any  game  of 
chance,  upon  the  grounds  used  by  it  for,  or  during,  an 
annual  meeting,  fair  or  exhibition,  shall  thereupon  forfeit 
its  rights  to  any  moneys  it  would  or  might  be  entitled 
to  receive  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

This  official  way  of  saying  “Now  will  you  be  good!” 
is  endorsed  by  the  best  farmers.  In  how  many  cases 
has  the  money  really  been  held  up? 

• 

PnrOES  for  good  apples  are  now  ruling  high — in  fact 
all  fruit  of  -feir  quality  is  selling  well.  As  usual,  the 
shippers  and  handlers  of  apples  start  in  early  to  talk 
“big  crop,”  and  thus  frighten  growers  into  selling  at 
a  low  figure.  We  understand,  of  course,  that  ship¬ 
pers  have,  or  ought  to  have,  the  best  of  facilities  for 
estimating  the  size  of  the  apple  crop.  We  feel  sure, 
however,  that  this  year  they  have  put  their  estimates 
far  too  high.  As  Mr.  Worth  points  out  on  page  601, 
this  method  of  estimating  on  the  “percentage”  basis 


is  misleading,  and  gives  very  little  idea  of  the  actual 
supply  for  the  American  market.  A  heavy  crop  in 
Virginia,  for  example,  would  not  affect  our  trade 
greatly,  since  most  of  the  apples  from  that  section 
are  exported.  It  is  still  too  early  to  give  an  accurate 
estimate,  for  a  single  high  wind  might  cut  the  salable 
crop  in  two,  yet  we  feel  confident  that  the  total  sup¬ 
ply  of  good  fruit  will  fail  short  of  last  year’s.  On  the 
basis  of  actual  supply  and  demand  prices  ought  to 
rule  high. 

» 

The  farmers  of  New  York  begin  to  realize  that  they 
can  defeat  the  canal  appropriation  scheme  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  When  the  bill  passed  the  Legislature  and  was 
signed  by  Gov.  Odell  farmers  were  at  first  inclined  to 
be  discouraged,  for  they  felt  that  New  York  and  Buf¬ 
falo  were  wildly  in  favor  of  the  scheme.  It  now  ap¬ 
pears  that  few  voters  in  these  cities  care  anything 
about  the  canal.  The  noise  is  being  made  by  a  com¬ 
paratively  few  wealthy  men,  most  of  whom  would  be 
benefited  personally  by  an  enlarged  canal.  Approach 
5U  city  voters  at  random  and  ask  them  why  they  favor 
a  barge  canal,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  40  of  them 
have  ever  given  it  a  thoughu  With  this  indifference 
in  the  cities  against  the  personal  interest  which  farm¬ 
ers  are  taking  to  defeat  the  appropriation  there  is 
more  than  a  fighting  chance  to  win.  Organize  to  get 
out  the  farm  vote! 

We  have  not  had  a  season  for  years  which  goes  so 
far  to  prove  the  bacterial  theory  of  plant  food  prep¬ 
aration  as  the  present  one.  It  has  been  observed  that 
on  some  soils  which  are  naturally  rich,  crops  have 
grown  slowly  if  at  ail.  The  reason  is  that  while  these 
soils  were  full  of  plant  food  it  was  mostly  in  the  form 
of  humus,  and  not  available  until  broken  up  into 
soluble  forms.  This  work  is  done  by  bacteria,  and 
they  do  not  work  until  the  soil  is  warm.  The  pres¬ 
ent  season  has  been  so  cold  that  the  nitrogen  in  the 
humus  has  not  been  made  soluble,  and  so  crops  have 
been  standing  still,  when  with  warmer  weather  they 
would  have  made  a  rapid  growth.  Even  when  stable 
manure  was  used  on  heavy  soils  farmers  have  noticed 
that  while  crops  often  started  well  they  stood  still 
after  making  a  fair  growth.  This  is  explained  when 
we  understand  that  manure  contains  three  forms  of 
nitrogen — one  a  nitrate  fully  available  and  others  re¬ 
quiring,  like  other  organic  forms,  reasonable  warmth 
to  fit  them  for  plant  food.  Thus  a  crop  may  have 
used  up  the  nitrates  in  the  manure  and  then  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  stand  still  waiting  for  a  fresh  supply. 

• 

Reih)kts  of  short  crops  come  from  many  sections. 
The  past  season  has  been  a  hard  one,  yet  there  are 
bright  sides  to  the  situation.  Prices  for  most  farm 
produce  are  higher  than  last  year,  and  are  likely  to 
remain  so.  Supplies  of  food  in  the  country  are  lower 
than  usual — particularly  fruits  and  vegetables,  which 
are  handled  by  canning  factories.  This  will  ensure 
fair  prices,  and  a  demand  for  all  surplus,  even  should 
several  years  of  fat  crops  follow  this  lean  one.  Hogs 
and  some  other  live  stock  will  most  likely  he  low  for 
the  next  60  days  at  least,  as  there  is  danger  for  the 
corn  crop,  and  many  will  clean  out  their  flocks  and 
herds  rather  than  buy  high-priced  corn  for  feeding. 
While  we  pay  little  attention  to  the  claim  that  the 
average  farmer  is  enjoying  any  wonderful  prosperity, 
we  do  not  on  the  other  hand  believe  that  he  is  ruined 
or  anywhere  near  it  by  this  hard  season.  We  find 
farmers  here  and  there  who  say  this  is  to  be  the  best 
season  they  have  ever  known.  These  men  have  been 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  high  prices  by  raising 
a  good-sized  crop  of  something  that  the  market  de¬ 
mands.  Rain  or  shine,  wet  or  dry.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
hopeful  for  the  future.  The  hopeless  can  never  grasp 
opportunity. 

• 

We  are  now  able  to  judge  whether  the  Grout  anti- 
oleo  law  has  proved  effective.  In  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1902,  126,315,427  pounds  of  oleo  were  made. 
Last  year  (ending  June  30,  1903)  71,211,244  pounds 
were  made— a  decrease  of  55,104,183  pounds.  In  the 
year  after  this  law  went  into  effect  the  average  price 
of  creamery  butter  ranged  IVz  cent  higher  than  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  before.  The  year’s  output  of  creamery 
butter  in  1900  was  439,954,173  pounds,  and  if  this  aver¬ 
age  increase  in  price  could  hold  for  all  this  butter  it 
would  mean  a  gain  of  more  than  |6,000,000  for  dairy¬ 
men.  The  year  has  witnessed  several  efforts  of  the 
oleo  men  to  break  the  force  of  the  law,  but  all  have 
been  defeated,  and  there  Is  now  good  evidence  to  show 
that  the  manufacturers  realize  that  they  are  near  the 
end  of  their  rope  in  the  fraudulent  part  of  their  busi¬ 
ness.  They  are  now  trying  to  fill  the  papers  with 
sad  stories  about  the  great  loss  which  beef  cattle 
farmers  will  sustain.  They  claim  as  they  did  two 
years  ago,  that  the  loss  will  be  from  |3  to  $5  per  head 
on  beef  cattle  when  the  price  of  oleo  oil  goes  down. 


The  utter  nonsense  of  this  claim  was  fully  exposed 
while  the  hill  was  before  Congress,  yet  the  oleo  men 
still  make  it  public.  They  realize  that  popular  feel¬ 
ing  is  all  against  them.  They  cannot  rouse  the  con¬ 
sumers,  for  no  honest  man  will  champion  the  cause 
of  a  counterfeit.  So  they  are  trying  to  gain  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  stock  growers,  but  they  will  fail  in  this 
because  already  cattle  and  hog  fats  are  dull  in  price, 
because  cheaper  substitutes  have  been  taking  their 
places.  When  the  oleo  manufacturers  colored  cheap 
fats  and  sold  them  as  butter  they  made  so  much  profit 
out  of  the  counterfeiting  that  others  saw  the  profit  in 
counterfeiting  lard  or  tallow.  Beef  growers  are  not 
foolish  enough  to  support  methods  which  will  only 
encourage  further  competition  in  imitation  fats.  It 
seems  to  us  therefore  that  the  oleo  men  are  now  ex¬ 
periencing  the  strange  sensation  of  being  forced  into 
honesty! 

« 

Somewhbjre  in  this  broad  land  there  dwells  a  man 
with  a  great  head  for  devising  humbugs.  His  specialty 
is  hens  or  eggs.  His  last  plan  was  to  write  letters 
signed  by  some  benevolent  friend  who  claimed  to  have 
made  hens  lay  as  never  before  by  feeding  them  a 
simple  red  powder  which  anyone  could  buy!  These 
letters  were  printed  in  hundreds  of  daily  papers,  and 
tons  of  this  so-called  egg  food  were  sold  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  advertising.  Of  course  the  whole  thing 
was  a  fraud,  designed  to  sell  this  stuff  at  a  high  price. 
Now  this  bright  scamp  is  at  it  again.  This  time  it 
is  a  woman  who  writes.  Nearly  dead  with  consump¬ 
tion  she  went  to  California,  and  finally  bought  some 
hens.  Waiting  for  hens  to  lay  fresh  eggs  proved 
somewhat  slow,  so  she  learned  a  wonderful  secret  of 
preserving  eggs.  She  bought  2,000  dozen  eggs  at  12 
cents  per  dozen,  preserved  them  with  the  famous 
process,  and  sold  them  at  34  cents!  This  was  done 
while  she  was  “too  weak  to  sit  up  all  day!”  Now  she 
is  so  anxious  that  other  women  should  share  in  these 
wonderful  profits  tkat  she  will  tell  them  how  it  is 
done— if  they  send  her  10  cents  in  stamps.  Here  is 
a  sample  of  her  story: 

We  have  eggs  enough  preserved  now  to  make  us  $900 
each;  so  you  see  we  have  made  money,  and  surely  any¬ 
one  can  do  as  well  as  we  poor  invalids.  Start  with  $20 
and  reinvest  all  the  proceeds  of  it  for  seven  years  and 
you  will  have  almost  $20,000.  Just  for  amusement,  figure 
out  what  $20  will  bring  in  seven  years,  at  150  per  cent 
compound  interest;  on  eggs  you  often  make  200  per  cent. 
At  many  places  you  can  buy  at  eight  or  10  cents  a 
dozen  eggs  which  in  Winter  sell  for  30  or  35;  what  better 
business  do  you  want? 

Was  anything  ever  devised  with  more  petty  mean¬ 
ness  tef  obtain  money  from  discouraged  girls  and  wo¬ 
men?  What  can  the  daily  papers  be  thinking  of  to 
print  such  stuff?  They  probably  imagine  that  eggs 
grow  on  trees,  or  are  dug  out  of  the  ground  like  pota¬ 
toes.  Of  course  no  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  be 
deceived  by  such  silly  talk,  but  we  have  no  doubt 
these  rogues  will  make  more  money  in  a  month  than 
50  honest  men  can  make  in  a  year! 

BREVITIES. 

Read  the  analysis  of  Clark’s  grass  method  on  page  595. 

When  it  comes  to  stealing  fruit  the  robin  is  certainly 
a  “bird.” 

The  lime-sulphur  wash  with  caustic  potash  seems  to 
be  coming. 

Sense  beats  sentiment  because  it  represents  thought 
and  experience. 

Dignity  Is  well  enough,  but  some  people  have  so  much 
of  it  that  they  cannot  dig  for  facts. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  Issued  an  order  prohibiting 
the  docking  of  horses  in  the  public  service. 

We  have  matured  seed  of  the  Velvet  bean  in  northern 
New  Jersey,  but  the  vines  were  not  large.  Our  common 
Lima  bean  made  a  better  fertilizing  crop. 

We  are  asked  why  the  Borden  Milk  Condensing  Com¬ 
pany  do  not  reply  to  the  recent  articles  on  silage  and 
conden.sed  milk!  They  have  notified  us  that  a  full 
answer  is  being  prepared. 

We  would  not  depend  upon  the  growth  of  sorrel  or 
other  crops  as  evidence  that  soils  are  acid.  Far  better 
try  the  test  with  litmus  paper.  When  this  paper  turns 
red  when  put  in  damp  soil  it  is  a  sure  indication  that 
the  soil  needs  lime. 

Congressman  Mudd  of  Maryland  is  said  to  be  arguing 
against  the  free  rural  mail  delivery  on  the  ground  that 
it  robs  people  of  their  privilege  of  meeting  at  the  post 
office  for  discussion  with  their  neighbors.  Mr.  Mudd  is 
apparently  trying  to  live  up  to  his  name. 

An  assistant  at  an  eastern  agricultural  college  has  just 
secured  a  fine  position.  This  Is  the  comment  made  by  one 
who  knows:  “Good  men  to  take  such  places  are  as  scarce 
as  hen’s  teeth.  And  it’s  not  the  fault  of  the  agricultural 
colleges,  either.  It  is  just  simply  because  really  efficient 
men  are  seldom  made.” 

The  Philadelphia  collector  of  customs,  in  his  efforts  to 
protect  our  infant  industries,  recently  levied  a  duty  of  20 
per  cent  upon  a  mummy,  classifying  it  as  an  "unenum¬ 
erated  manufactured  article.”  However,  the  United  States 
General  Appraisers  have  decided  that  mummies  may  en¬ 
ter  free  as  anatomical  preparations,  so  the  price  of  these 
necessities  will  not  be  Increased  by  the  tariff. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


domestic.— Lightning  struck  a  sheep  shed  at  the 
Bourbon  stock  yards,  Louisville,  Ky.,  August  6,  starting 

a  fire  which  entailed  a  loss  of  $225,000 . Two 

sections  of  a  circus  train  collided  at  Durand,  Mich., 
Augu.st  7,  killing  23  persons  and  injuring  over  a  dozen. 
It  was  a  rear-end  collision,  said  to  be  due  to  failure  of 

the  air  brakes . The  fall  of  a  wooden  balcony 

tluring  a  baseball  game  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  August  8, 
killed  eight  persons  and  injured  more  than  60  others, 

some  fatally . Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  suffering 

from  a  severe  epidemic  of  smallpox.  The  disease  is  also 

reported  prevalent  in  Chicago . Two  outlaws, 

for  whom  rewards  amounting  to  $12,000  were  offered, 
were  killed  by  deputy  marshals  in  the  Osage  Nation,  I. 
T.,  August  8. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— A  frightful  accident 
occurred  in  the  tunnel  of  the  underground  Metropolitan 
Electric  Railway  at  Paris,  France,  August  9,  by  which 
84  persons  were  killed.  A  train  took  Are  through  de¬ 
fective  insulation,  and  ran  into  other  trains,  causing  a 
general  conflagration.  The  tunnel  where  the  first  tram 
caught  fire  was  imperfectly  ventilated,  and  soon  became 
almost  as  hot  as  an  oven.  The  doors  of  all  the  stations 
in  the  Belleville  section,  in  which  the  disaster  occurred, 
close  automatically.  The  ventilating  openings  are  few 
and  far  between  and  work  badly.  The  extent  of  the  dis¬ 
aster  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cars  were  built  of 
pitch  pine,  which,  upon  catching  fire,  burned  like  tinder. 
The  blaze  was  communicated  to  the  other  trains  and 
finally  to  the  sleepers,  which  burned  all  night.  The 
sleepers  were  prepared  w'ith  creosote  to  prevent  their 
decaying,  and  this  added  a  choking  quality  to  the  smoke 
that  it  would  not  have  possessed  otherwise.  The  fumes 
were  so  overpowering  that  it  was  impossible  to  work 
air  pumps  at  the  ventilating  orifices  or  the  openings  at 

the  stations . A  cyclone  swept  over  the  Island 

of  Martinique  August  9,  leaving  5,000  persons  homeiosa. 
....  An  earthquake,  having  the  region  of  Mt.  .<I5tna 
as  a  center,  was  felt  throughout  southern  and  central 
Italy  and  islands  adjacent  to  the  peninsula  August  11. 
The  shock  lasted  two  minutes,  but  little  damage  is  re¬ 
ported.  Mt.  Vesuvius  is  again  in  eruption. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  National  Apple  Shippers’ 
Association  opened  its  ninth  annual  convention  at  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  August  5. 

The  eleventh  National  Irrigation  Congress  will  be  held 
at  Ogden,  Utah,  September  16-18.  Government  and  lead¬ 
ing  irrigation  experts,  practical  farmers,  Irrigationists, 
fruit  growers,  representatives  from  State  agricultural 
institutions.  State  engineers.  Government  and  noted 
foresters,  business  men,  officials  and  law-makers,  will 
be  in  attendance  and  participate  in  the  discussion. 

'The  New  York  State  Department  of  Agricuiture  has 
taken  action  to  stamp  out  rabies  in  the  town  of  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Orange  County.  Twenty-two  cows  have  died  of 
tlie  disease  in  the  town,  and  10(1  dogs  have  been  killed. 
Commissioner  Wieting  has  ordered  all  dogs  in  the  town 
to  be  confined  or  muzzled. 

Tlie  Summer  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  was  held  near  Pendleton  August  4-5.  During  the 
meeting  the  Horticultural  Society  presented  to  the  State 
of  Indiana  an  experimental  fruit  farm  in  Lawrence 
County.  Joseph  A.  Burton,  of  Orleans,  superintendent 
of  the  experimental  farm,  said  that  up  to  this  time  all 
of  the  experiments  have  been  with  apples.  Seedlings 
were  taken  from  many  varieties  of  good  apples  and  at 
this  time  there  are  240  varieties  of  apple  trees  growing 
on  the  experimental  farm.  The  start  was  made  in  1899, 
with  seedlings.  These  trees,  of  course,  are  not  bearing 
yet,  but  are  growing  nicely,  and  results  will  be  better 
demonstrated  in  about  two  or  three  years.  •  In  some 
cases  experiments  are  being  made  on  old  trees,  fruit  be¬ 
ing  crossed  until  the  variety  is  improved  and  better 
apples  are  produced.  Later  on,  experiments  will  begin 
with  pears,  plums,  peaches  and  smaller  fruits,  and  in 
the  experimental  farm  Indiana  is  taking  a  lead  over  any 
other  State  in  the  matter  of  Improving  fruit  conditions. 
President  Stevens  is  gratified  over  the  deep  interest  by 
the  Indiana  Horticultural  Society  in  the  proposed  ex¬ 
hibit  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair.  The  appropriation  of  $5,000 
for  the  exhibit  will  be  handled  by  a  committee  from 
the  Society— W.  B.  Flick,  of  Law'rence;  Sylvester  John¬ 
son,  of  Irvington,  and  J.  C.  Grossman,  of  Lagrange,  con¬ 
stituting  the  committee.  President  Stevens  is  a  member 
of  the  Indiana  World’s  Fair  Commission  and  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  Indiana  exhibits  of  horticultural, 
agricultural  and  live  stock  exhibits.  He  will  have  a  good 
report  to  make  to  the  commission  for  the  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society. 

'The  Maryland  State  Horticultural  Society  joined  with 
the  Peninsula  Horticultural  Society  in  holding  a  field 
meeting  at  W.  F.  Allen’s  farms,  near  Salisbury,  Md., 
August  6.  More  than  a  hundred  members  were  present 
and  enjoyed  a  delightful  day  in  viewing  Mr.  Allen’s 
large  operations.  He  has  about  60  acres  in  canteloupea 
and  was  then  shipping  three  carloads  per  day.  The 
canteloupes  were  planted  in  rows  feet  apart,  and  18 
inches  in  the  row.  A  good  coat  of  stable  manure  is  ap¬ 
plied  broadcast  and  1,000  pounds  of  high-grade  fertilizer 
per  acre  is  sown  down  the  rows.  About  700  acres  are  in 
cultivation  on  this  farm.  About  100  acres  are  in  straw¬ 
berries,  and  there  are  large  plantings  of  tomatoes, 
cucumbers,  cow  peas  and  other  crops.  Onions  are  plant¬ 
ed  among  the  strawberries  at  setting  and  thousands  of 
bushels  are  secured  annually  in  this  way  at  but  little 
cost.  Mr.  Allen  is  building  a  barn  140x48  feet,  with  a 
central  section  extended  to  60  feet  in  width,  and  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  put  up  a  handsome  residence  near  a  beautiful 
grove  in  the  center  of  the  farm. 

'The  annual  field-meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  will  be  held  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y., 
August  27.  The  speakers  will  be  Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan,  Hon. 
S.  Fred  Nixon,  and  Hon.  Jean  L.  Burnett.  Among  sub¬ 
jects  to  be  discussed  are  “Adequate  Legal  Protection  for 
Priilt  Growers,”  “Some  of  the  Needs  of  New  York  State 
Farmers,”  and  others. 


HE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

THE  STORY  OF  A  GOOD  ORCHARD. 

Our  orchards  are  in  the  same  town  with  Mr.  Hitch- 
ings’s,  and  we  have  been  friends  all  our  lives.  I  have 
entire  confidence  in  what  he  states  as  facts.  I  have 
had  success  and  seen  success  without  resorting  to  his 
methods  of  culture.  Our  soil  is  similar  to  his,  and  it  is 
in  part  quite  steep  hillside.  There  are  three  sections  of 
the  family  orchards  on  our  farm.  The  first  acre  was 
planted  about  1848,  long  before  our  ownership.  Trees 
were  planted  about  25  feet  apart,  and  have  never  been 
thinned.  They  have  gone  skyward  and  are  awkward  to 
handle.  The  second  acre  was  planted  the  year  of  Gettys¬ 
burg,  which  would  be  1863.  To  continue  the  original  rows 
these  were  put  25  by  40  feet.  They  have  locked  horns 
long  ago.  I  remember  distinctly  helping  my  father  to 
pour  water  on  the  dusty  ground  to  keep  those  baby 
trees  alive  while  the  cannons  were  roaring  out  the 
tidings  of  Lee’s  retreat.  The  third  acre  we  planted  In 
1875,  putting  the  trees  36  feet  apart.  I  was  then  study¬ 
ing  civil  engineering  in  college,  and  the  laying  out  of 
that  orchard  was  one  day’s  exercise  in  class  work.  More 
knowledge  of  horticulture  and  of  the  possibilities  of  our 
soil  would  have  dictated  45  by  45  feet. 

These  orchards,  all  now  in  one  piece  and  hardly  dis¬ 
tinguishable  as  to  age,  have  been  treated  by  what  I 
may  call  the  cow  method.  We  have  always  been  en¬ 
gaged  In  dairying,  and  the  orchards  have  shared  in  the 
experience  of  all  on  the  farm.  The  first  five  or  six  years 
the  young  trees  were  given  clean  tillage,  usually  with 
a  crop  of  potatoes,  beets  or  cabbage.  Then  they  were 
seeded  to  clover  and  Orchard  grass,  which  has  been 
mown  for  hay  for  at  least  10  years.  About  15  years  ago 
the  first  and  second  plantings  became  a  night  pasture 
for  the  cows.  From  time  to  time  the  cows  have  eaten 
off  some  of  the  lowest  branches,  and  they  may  have 
caused  other  injury.  By  reason  of  extreme  richness  of 
soil  or  of  dense  shade  the  grass  long  ago  disappeared 
from  this  ground,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  as  bare 
as  a  cattle  yard,  although  the  cows  are  no  longer  kept 
upon  It.  The  third  plantation  was  tilled  longer  than  the 
others,  but  since  1890  it  has  been  meadow.  During  all 
the  years  of  its  meadowhood  it  has  been  heavily  ma¬ 
nured  from  the  stables,  sometimes  so  heavily  as  to 
kill  the  grass  for  a  Summer.  We  have  tried  to  keep 
these  trees  in  presentable  shape  as  to  thinning,  etc., 
but  the  bustle  of  the  farm  has  hindered  generally,  and 
the  heads  of  many  are  much  too  thick  to  please  me  or  to 
be  convenient  or  healthy,  as  I  think.  We  call  it  a  low¬ 
headed  orchard,  yet  a  step-ladder  is  required  for  mount¬ 
ing  most  of  the  trees.  In  no  case  do  the  branches  start 
nearer  than  three  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Sometimes  we  have  sprayed  with  Paris-green;  more 
often  not.  I  was  the  first  in  the  county  to  advocate  and 
practice  spraying  for  the  destruction  of  the  larvae  of 
the  Codling  moth.  1  found  that  I  was  killing  the  tent- 
caterpillar,  and  scores  of  the  people  hereabouts  adopted 
the  practice.  I  never  spray  now  except  for  the  cater¬ 
pillar,  and  our  pumps  have  not  been  touched  this  sea¬ 
son.  We  have  never  used  Bordeaux. 

A  small  corner  of  the  third  orchard  was.  In  1885,  ap¬ 
propriated  for  garden  purposes,  and,  of  course,  was  re¬ 
turned  to  the  category  of  tilled  orchards.  The  seven 
trees  in  that  part  have  made  more  rapid  growth  and 
produced  somewhat  larger  fruit,  perhaps  larger  crops. 
All  but  four  of  these  have  since  been  removed  for  the 
benefit  of  other  crops.  Those  that  remain  are  Maiden 
Blush,  Spitzenburg  and  Primate.  “By  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them,”  is  Mr.  Hltchings’s  favorite  quota¬ 
tion.  I  am  willing  to  have  our  orchard  put  to  that  test. 
While  our  crops  may  not  be  phenomenal,  I  can  say  that 
only  one  year  since  1870  have  we  been  without  apples. 
Since  the  State  Fair  was  established  in  Onondaga 
County  every  tree  in  the  second  and  third  sections  has 
won  a  first  or  second  premium,  and  only  three  trees  in 
the  old  planting  have  failed  to  win.  We  also  have  a 
Pan-American  bronze  on  our  apples.  The  old  crowded 
Fall  Pippins  have  given  us  apples  that  weighed  18 
ounces,  and  were  absolutely  perfect  in  form  and  quality. 
The  crop  of  this  year  is  perhaps  the  heaviest  and  by 
far  the  best  ever  grown  here.  Every  one  of  our  36  va¬ 
rieties  is  bearing,  though  a  few,  particularly  Spy  and 
Sops  of  Wine,  are  for  once  scantily  supplied.  One  of  the 
Primate  trees,  whose  branches  spread  over  a  circle  of 
36  feet  diameter,  has  at  least  30  bushels  of  perfect  fruit 
on  its  magnificent  shoulders.  It  is  claimed  that  this 
best  of  all  early  table  apples  originated  in  the  orchard 
or  nursery  of  Charles  P.  Cowles,  about  a  mile  from  our 
house.  Can  this  be  verified?  On  July  18  we  were  pick¬ 
ing  two  bushels  a  day  from  this  great  tree,  and  you 
could  hardly  see  any  shrinkage.  A  fine  Greening  tree 
next  to  it  will  have  even  more  bushels.  The  apples  at 
that  date  would  cover  the  width  of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s 
columns. 

While  I  shrink  from  dogmatizing  on  the  subject,  I 
cannot  fail  to  find  In  the  facts  observed  certain  import¬ 
ant  conclusions.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  important 
whether  we  till  the  orchard  or  not  after  it  becomes 
strictly  an  orchard.  The  tree  roots  are  so  much  more 
powerful  than  the  grass  roots  that  they  have  no  damag¬ 
ing  competition.  If  there  is  plenty  of  food  around  they 
will  find  It.  But  the  food  must  be  there  and  never  fail. 
You  may  call  It  mulch  if  you  please,  and  let  it  take  the 
form  of  the  mown  grass,  or  you  may  use  the  grass  for 
hay  and  substitute  something  more  substantial.  We 
never  mulch  a  herd  of  pigs,  but  put  something  good  in 
the  trough,  and  that  it  what  we  do  with  our  trees,  call 
it  by  whatever  name.  As  for  trimming,  I  cannot  see 
any  way  around  it.  I  find  no  good  fruit  growing  in  a 
thicket.  The  low-heading  idea  has,  as  I  think,  been 
carried  to  extremes  in  modern  recommendations.  With 
the  base  of  our  heads  four  feet  from  the  ground  we  find 
ourselves  completely  housed  in  by  the  branches  when 
they  are  loaded  down  with  the  harvest.  We  do  not  ask 
for  room  to  drive  a  team  beneath  our  trees,  but  we 
must  have  access  to  the  trunks  ourselves.  Ours  must 
be  trees,  not  bushes.  I  can  see  no  advantage  whatever 
from  eliminating  the  tree  trunk.  We  know  very  well 
that  the  fruit  growing  next  the  ground  is  poor  stuff 
The  finest  specimens  and  the  bulk  of  the  crop  will  al¬ 
ways  be  found  on  branches  that  lead  strongly  upwards. 


'The  weight  of  matured  fruit  will  often  bring  these 
branches  down  to  a  horizontal  position,  but  I  believe 
that  during  the  growing  season  all  finest  specimens  are 
located  above  the  plane  on  which  the  branch  starts  from 
the  trunk  or  main  stem.  This  is  particularly  noticeable 
in  the  case  of  Bartlett  and  Lawrence  pears,  perhaps 
even  more  so  in  the  Clapp’s  Favorite.  A  pear  growing 
on  a  branch  that  “hugs”  the  ground  is  never  fit  to  eai. 
As  for  the  quality  of  this  year’s  fruit,  I  can  say  that 
not  to  exceed  two  per  cent  of  our  early  apples  will  be 
in  any  way  defective.  This  year  is  most  peculiar  In  its 
treatment  of  friend  and  foe.  john  t.  Roberts. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

CROP  PROSPECTS. 

After  seven  lean  years  I  am  having  a  bonanza  crop 
of  Triumph  potatoes,  Rome  Beauty  and  Winesap  apples. 
We  are  now  marketing  “spuds”  and  they  bring  net  only 
25  cents  per  bushel,  and  many  of  them  weigh  a  pound. 
Apples  bring  $1.50  per  barrel.  Corn  a  maximum  crop; 
season  late  and  cold  until  July  1.  Since  that  time  “all 
nature  smiles.”  1  planted  two  acres  to  Iowa  Silver  Mine 
corn  July  10.  It  is  now  waist  high  to  a  sawed-off  portly 
party.  d.  w.  d. 

Hickman,  Ky. 

POOR  ONIONS. — The  onion  outlook  in  this  section, 
within  a  radius  of  25  miles,  is  utterly  disheartening.  We 
have  I'aised  onions  for  the  past  eight  years  on  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre,  and  have  always  done  pretty  well. 
One  year  we  harvested  385  bushels  of  good  onions.  It 
broke  the  storage  room  floor,  and  the  record  in  town. 
'Phis  year  we  sowed  an  additional  half  acre  where  we 
had  potatoes  last  year,  and  next  to  our  strawberries,  a 
“south  field”  piece.  We  raise  our  own  seed  fi'om  select¬ 
ed  bulbs.  The  drought  bothered.  The  seed  didn’t 
“come”  well  on  the  south,  and  although  ihe  tiny  green 
points  were  thick  on  the  old  bed,  nothing  grew,  and 
weeding  was  almost  useless.  Then  came  the  deluge, 
soaking  everything  and  floating  off  half  a  man’s  land. 
Why,  we  have  a  neighbor  who  found  all  his  manure 
and  strawberry  plants  down  on  his  swamp  In  a  neat 
pile.  When  the  sun  finally  shone  again,  the  south  bed 
took  a  start  and  about  half  the  seed  “came.”  So  far, 
we  thought  we  were  doing  fairly  well.  One  day  Father 
came  in  with  a  white  grub.  He  put  it  in  a  pint  fruit 
jar,  and  I  inquired  what  it  was.  “Well,  I  never  saw  a 
pesky  maggot  before,  and  I  guess  it  is  all  I’ll  have  left 
of  the  onion  bed.”  “What?”  I  asked.  “They  can’t  eat 
it  all?”  “Can’t  they?  All  right,  glad  to  hear  it,”  an¬ 
swered  Father  grimly.  They  have  at  this  time  cleaned 
the  old  bed  nicely,  and  half  ruined  the  new  one.  There 
is  only  one  way  to  help  matters;  by  dusting  thickly 
with  wood  ashes  every  morning  early.  One  man  plowed 
his  bed  up.  Another  set  out  raspberries.  We  have 
transplanted  the  survivors  into  one  corner  and  use  the 
rest  for  a  highway  when  we  cultivate  the  potatoes.  One 
man  estimated  our  crop  at  five  bushels,  when  I  said  we 
might  get  three.  Dear  old  fellow;  he  wanted  to  be  en¬ 
couraging.  If  quantity  regulates  price  I  am  sure  wa 
shall  eat  sparingly  of  the  wholesome  onion  next  Winter, 
in  this  section  of  our  glorious  United  States,  at  least, 

Massachusetts.  a.  m.  c. 

ESTl'mTE  OF  THE  APPLE  CROP. 

As  your  paper  reaches  probably  more  apple  growers 
than  any  other  publication,  it  seems  to  me  that  you 
should  endeavor  to  prevent  a  report  being  circulated 
which  is  incorrect  in  regard  to  the  growing  apple  crop. 
'Phe  National  Apple  Shippers’  Association  has  put  for¬ 
ward  a  statement  which  is  evidently  Intended  to  frighten 
the  farmers,  and  give  them  an  idea  that  the  crop  of  ap¬ 
ples  is  larger  than  it  really  is.  In  this  statement,  which 
I  have  before  me,  they  put  down  the  crop,  of  New  York 
State  for  Instance,  as  80  per  cent  of  last  year’s  crop, 
while  I  have  the  best  reason  to  believe  from  the  many 
reports  from  the  best  apple  growing  sections,  that  this 
year’s  crop  is  probably  less  than  50  per  cent  of  last  year’s 
crop.  In  regard  to  other  States — they  have  put  down 
Maryland,  Vii'ginia  and  West  Virginia,  at  300  to  350  per 
cent,  and  in  a  circular  which  has  been  Issued  they  say: 
“Please  note  that  these  reports  are  based  not  on  an  aver¬ 
age  crop,  but  on  that  of  last  year,  therefore  100  per  cent 
means  the  same  as  last  year,  and  where  the  increase  ap¬ 
pears  unreasonable,  it  is  accounted  for  by  there  being 
practically  no  crop  in  those  districts  last  season.”  Now 
if  there  was  practically  no  crop,  what  ditference  does  it 
make  whether  it  is  300  per  cent  or  1,000  per  cent?  These 
figures  are  simply  made  to  Impress  careless  -eaders  with 
the  idea  that  there  is  a  very  large  crop  in  these  States. 
Three  of  the  largest  apple  producing  States  in  the  Union, 
Illinois,  Missouri  and  Kansas,  are  put  down  at  30  per 
cent,  which  more  than  offsets  the  increased  quantity  in 
Maryland,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  several  times  over. 
In  short,  the  whole  statement  is  erroneous  in  fact,  if  not 
in  spirit,  and  we  believe  that  the  farmers  who  hold  on 
will  get  a  good  price  for  their  apples,  notwithstanding  500 
per  cent  in  Nova  Scotia.  We  have  no  Interest  in  barrel 
apples  whatsoever,  and  simply  write  this  to  correct  what 
we  think  is  an  erroneous  statement.  Within  three  days 
the  Apple  Shippers’  Association  put  forth  a  new  state¬ 
ment  reducing  their  estimate  6,000,000  barrels,  and  I  think 
they  are  still  10,000,000  out  of  the  way.  a.  c.  worth. 

New  York. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

There  Is  a  good  array  of  silage  cutter  machinery  rep¬ 
resented  in  our  advertising  columns  this  week.  This  we 
take  as  an  Indication  of  the  popularity  of  the  silo  with 
our  readers.  Any  of  our  readers  needing  an  outfit  this 
year  will  do  well  to  make  a  selection  from  our  advertis¬ 
ing  columns. 

The  Foster  steel  stanchion  has  recently  been  put  on  the 
market  by  Frank  H.  Battles,  the  seed  grower  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  and  it  bids  fair  to  meet  with  public  favor.  In 
order  thoroughly  to  understand  the  advantages  of  this 
stanchion  we  would  advise  cow  owners  to  ask  Mr  Bat¬ 
tles  for  a  circular  which  gives  full  particulars. 

In  Page  Pence  Age  the  manufacturers  of  the  fence  of 
that  name  give  the  following  three  reasons  for  using  the 
Page.  1.  The  wire  is  high-carbon  basic  open-hearth  steel 
2.  It  is  constructed  In  the  plainest  way,  that  is,  horizon¬ 
tals  and  cross-bars  woven  together  is  all  there  is  to  it 
No  locks,  staples  or  other  separate  devices  to  hold  it  to¬ 
gether.  3.  It  has  “loop  top”  or  sliding  top  section,  so  it 
can  be  climbed  hundreds  of  times  without  deforming  or 
Injuring  it. 

“Shoo-Fly”  is  appropriately  named.  It  makes  the  milk¬ 
ing  of  cows  comparatively  easy.  It  will  also  cure  sores 
scratches,  skin  diseases,  hoof  ailments  and  anything  of 
a  like  nature  that  cows  are  troubled  with,  and  is  harm¬ 
less  to  man  or  beast.  If  it  cannot  be  bought  at  the  deal¬ 
er’s,  write  to  the  Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co.,  1005  Palrmount  Ave 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  price  and  particulars  of  this  won¬ 
derful  stock  protector. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

HOW  IT  HAPPENED. 

1  got  to  thinkin’  of  her,  and  a-wundern 
what  she  done. 

That  all  her  si.sters  kep’  a-gitting  married 
one  by  one. 

And  her  without  no  chances— and  the  best 
girl  of  the  pack— 

An  old  maid  with  her  hands,  you  might 
say,  tied  behind  her  back! 

And  mother,  too,  afore  she  died,  she  ust  to 
jes'  take  on 

When  none  of  'em  was  left,  you  know,  but 
Eva  line  and  John, 

And  jes’  declare  to  goodness  'at  the  young 
men  must  be  bline 

To  not  see  wliat  a  wife  they'd  git  if  they’d 
got  Evaline! 

I  got  to  thinkin’  of  her,  as  I  say,  and 
more  and  more 

I’d  think  of  her  dependence,  and  the  bur¬ 
dens  ’at  she  bore. 

Her  parents  both  a-bein’  dead,  and  all  her 
sisters  gone 

And  married  off,  and  her  a-livin’  there 
alone  with  John— 

You  might  say  jes’  a-toilin’  and  a-slavin’ 
out  her  life 

For  a  man  ’at  hadn’t  pride  enough  lo  git 
hisself  a  wife— 

IjCSS  some  one  married  Evaline,  and  jiacked 
her  off  some  day — 

So  I  got  to  thinkin’  of  her— and  it  hap¬ 
pened  that-away. 

— J.  W.  Riley. 

* 

So.MK  of  the  prettiest  salad  sets  now 
offered  are  in  the  form  of  crisp  green 
china  lettuce  leaves.  The  salad  bowl  and 
small  bowl  for  mayonnaise  are  formed 
of  several  leaves  folded  together,  while 
the  plates  are  single  leaves  slightly 
curled  at  the  edges.  Five  o’clock  tea 

sets  are  also  made  of  the  lettuce  china. 

♦ 

We  are  asked  for  a  recipe  to  make  pie 
crust  with  buttermilk.  Materials  re¬ 
quired  are  half  a  pint  of  buttermilk, 
half  a  teacupful  of  lard,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt,  one-third  teaspoonful 
of  soda,  and  flour  enough  to  make  a  soft 
dough.  Rub  the  lard  into  the'  flour,  add 
the  other  ingredients,  roll  quickly,  and 

bake  in  a  steady  even  heat. 

* 

PuKTTY  sets  to  wear  with  a  silk  or 
wash  waist  consist  of  stock  and  cuffs  of 
embroidery,  the  stock  having  a  strip  of 
the  same  long  enough  to  go  from  neck 
to  belt  attached  to  it  in  front.  This 
strip,  covering  the  front  hem,  is  not  an 
entirely  new  idea,  but  it  is  now  in  high 
favor,  and  is  known  as  a  "siat.”  Ori¬ 
ental  embroidery,  cross-stitch  and  heavy 
Cluny  insertion  are  all  used  for  these 
“slats,”  which  are  fastened  in  place  by 
small  fancy  pins,  often  of  coral. 

We  have  always  been  fond  of  the  old- 
fashioned  blue  willow  pattern  china,  a.- 
sociated  with  our  earliest  recollections, 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  see  our  old  friend 
among  the  standard  wares  in  the  large 
shops.  A  complete  dinner  service  oi 
willow  pattern  costs  $15,  and  though 
rather  thick,  the  shape  is  good,  and  the 
pattern  is  much  more  attractive  than 
that  of  flowered  or  figured  modern 
chinq,  of  inexpensive  grade.  Blue  and 
white  china  of  old-fashioned  pattern  is 
now  quite  popular,  and  there  is  a  large 

selection  to  choose  from. 

* 

Whex  kid  gloves  are  worn  in  warm 
weather  it  is  a  good  plan  to  dust  the 
hands  thoroughly  with  talcum  powder 
before  putting  them  on.  The  powder  ab¬ 
sorbs  perspiration,  much  to  the  benefit 
of  the  gloves.  Glace  kid  gloves,  how¬ 
ever,  are  very  little  worn  now  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  save  on  ceremonial  occasions,  ex¬ 
cept  by  conservative  women  who  do  not 
like  fabric  gloves,  in  spite  of  their  com¬ 
fort.  Suede  lisle  or  taffeta  are  superior 
in  comfort,  well-fitting  and  easily 
cleansed.  The  thread  gloves  with  open¬ 
work  backs  have  been  very  much  worn, 
though  not  especially  pretty;  in  a  good 
many  cases  they  do  not  seem  to  fit  very 


well.  Silk  gloves  of  extra  firm  quality 
are  seen  with  backs  of  close  openwork 
like  iron-frame  grenadine;  they  wear 
well,  and  cost  from  98  cents  to  $1.25  a 
l)air. 

* 

JrsT  remember,  while  Summer  is 
here,  that  a  long  procession  of  dull,  cold 
stormy  days  will  follow,  and  we  should 
therefore  store  up  impressions  of  each 
Summer  to  warm  our  minds  in  Winter, 
just  as  we  warm  our  bodies  with  the 
prehistoric  sunshine  packed  away  in  the 
fossil  trees  of  the  coal  mine.  We  have 
no  right  to  starve  our  souls  with  an  un¬ 
ending  cloud  of  incessant  labor,  which 
obscures  the  heavens  above  us,  and  all 
the  beauty  of  earth  and  sky.  There  is 
beauty  to  be  considered  in  every  plant 
that  grows,  and  your  thought  may  be 
lifted  to  higher  glories  when  the  Sum¬ 
mer  sunset  is  spread  out  before  you, 
even  though  you  have  to  look  over  a 
clothesline  to  see  it. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  simple  little  child’s  frock  is  ren¬ 
dered  attractive  by  the  epaulettes  over 
the  shoulders.  The  dress  consists  of  a 
yoke  and  a  skirt  portion,  the  epaulettes 
and  the  sleeves.  The  skirt  portion  is 
gathered  at  the  upper  edge  and  joined  to 
the  yoke  and  the  epaulettes  are  ar- 


4462  Child’s  Frock,  2  to  6  jt«. 


ranged  over  it  after  the  sleeves  are 
stitched  to  the  arms’-eyes.  The  closing 
is  made  at  the  center  back.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  required  for  the  medium 
size  (four  years)  is  three  yards  27  inches 
wide.  2%  yards  32  inches  wide,  or  1% 
yard  44  inches  wide.  The  pattern  No. 
4402  is  cut  in  sizes  for  children  2,  4  and 
6  years  of  age;  price  10  cents  from  this 
office. 

The  girls’  pleated  dress  is  suited  for 
washing  or  woolen  materials.  The  dress 
consists  of  the  blouse,  the  shield,  to 
which  the  standing  collar  is  attached, 
and  the  skirt.  The  blouse  is  laid  i 
tucks,  which  are  turned  toward  one  an¬ 
other  and  stitched  in  princess  style  to 
give  a  slot  seam  effect,  and  closes  invis 
ibly  at  the  center  front.  To  its  open 
neck  is  seamed  the  big  sailor  collar,  and 
beneath  this  collar  the  shield  is  button¬ 
ed  into  place.  The  sleeves  are  in  on 


44B9  Girl’ri  Dress,  8  to  14  yrs. 


piece,  laid  in  tucks  from  shoulder  to 
elbows,  and  full  and  soft  below.  The 
skirt  is  laid  in  backward  turning  pleats, 
which  give  the  effect  of  a  broad  box 
pleat  at  the  front,  and  is  joined  to  the 
blouse  by  means  of  a  belt.  The  quantity 
of  material  required  for  the  medium  size 
(12  years)  is  4^^  yards  27  inches  wide, 
^V2  yardtj  32  inches  wide  or  three  yards 
44  inches  wide  with  %  yard  for  collar 
and  shield.  The  pattern  No.  4459  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  girls  8.  10,  12  and  14  years 
of  age;  price  10  cents  from  this  office. 


Romance  of  a  Water  Trough. 

“Might  as  well  be  in  Halifax  as  in  my 
barnyard.  It  ain’t  good  for  anything, 
and  what’s  more,  it  never  will  be.” 

Farmer  Stone  stood  looking  down  in 
evident  disgust  at  the  water  trough  and 
faucet  which  had  just  been  placed  by 
the  town  official  in  his  barnyard.  Not 
a  drop  of  water  came  through  the  fau¬ 
cet.  although  it  was  wide  open.  'When 
the  town  officials  of  Southville  had  ap¬ 
plied  to  Farmer  Stone  for  permission  to 
dig  a  ditch  and  lay  a  water  pipe  through 
his  land  on  the  way  from  the  springs 
above  to  the  village  below,  he  had  told 
them  that  he  did  not  need  any  of  the 
water  and  he  could  not  see  why  he 
should  have  his  farm  all  dug  up  to  ben¬ 
efit  somebody  else  unless  he  were  to  re¬ 
ceive  an  adequate  return.  The  water 
commissioner  of  the  village,  sturdy  Luke 
Mathers,  declared  that  he  would  “take 
the  law  to  Farmer  Stone.”  To  which  he 
had  just  as  fiercely  replied  that  he  might 
“take  the  law  and  wallop  him  as  much 
as  he  pleased.”  Then  Luke  did  go  to 
the  law.  The  right  of  way  acro-'ss  private 
property  had  a  value  which  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  before  entering  upon  it.  But, 
like  many  another  man,  Luke  was  stub- 
l)orn,  and  he  did  not  want  to  appear  to 
have  yielded  in  any  way  whatever. 

Sitting  on  the  fence  he  had  argueu 
with  Farmer  Stone  the  better  part  of  a 
day  on  the  wonderful  benefit  it  would 
be  to  the  people  of  the  village,  and  thai 
nothing  Farmer  Stone  could  do  would 
l)ring  him  so  many  friends.  He  would 
be  a  public  benefactor.  The  village  was 
poor  and  could  not  afford  to  go  to  great 
expense  in  the  matter  of  right  of  way. 
Argument  was  useless.  Farmer  Stone 
.said.  The  farmers  were  swindled  on 
every  hand  by  unfeeling  corporations; 
and  he’d  just  be  as  foolish  a's  the  rest  of 
(hem  if  he  followed  their  lead,  like  a 
“passel  o’  sheep.”  It  was  at  this  junc¬ 
ture  that  a  would-be  arbitrator  appeared 
on  the  scene,  the  very  pretty  daughter 
of  Luke  Mathers,  so  fair  and  so  sensible 
that  Joshua  Stone,  the  stirring  son  of 
(he  man  who  owned  the  farm,  had  been 
suspected  for  more  than  a  year  of  caring 
more  for  her  than  for  any  other  woman 
in  the  world.  One  afternoon  not  long 
after  her  father’s  failure  to  come  to 
terms  with  Farmer  Stone,  she  rode  over 
to  the  scene  of  contention  with  her  fath¬ 
er  and  sat  for  a  long  time  in  the  carriage 
listening  with  sorrowful  count.?nance  to 
the  conversation  of  the  two  uncompro¬ 
mising  men.  Then  she  made  a  proposi¬ 
tion. 

“Mr.  Stone,”  she  said  very  sweetly,  “if 
the  town  would  put  a  nice  water  trough 
here  in  the  barnyard  and  furnish  it  with 
a  faucet,  so  (hat  you  could  have  all  the 
water  you  need  the  year  round,  would 
you  not  be  willing  to  let  the  line  go 
through  your  land?” 

P^armer  Stone  thought  Mettie  never 
looked  prettier.  But  he  was  not  so  easily 
captured.  If  he  wanted  a  water  trough 
he  suppoised  he  could  put  it  there. 

“But  you  haven’t  got  the  spring,  have 
you?”  Mettie  innocently  queried.  And 
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this  settled  this  iiart  of  Fanner  Stone's 
argiiinont.  It  was  a  fact  that  his  farm 
was  destitute  of  springs;  and  when,  as 
always  hai)pened  in  dry  seasons,  the 
wells  on  his  farm  failed,  life  place  was  as 
dry  as  the  Desert  of  Sahara. 

“Well,  I’ll  have  to  think  about  it.  1 
ain’t  one  of  the  kind  to  make  up  my 
mind  in  a  hurry.  You’d  be  willing  to  do 
that,  would  you,  Tmke?” 

“Why,  it’s  more  than  I  ought  to  do; 
hut  if  you’ll  say  right  now  that  that’ll 
be  satisfactory,  1  think  we  can  close  the 
bargain.  To-morrow  1  might  not  want 
to  do  it.  It’s  making  a  great  concession 
on  my  part,  a  great  concession.” 

But  Farmer  Stone  knew  his  advantage 
and  pressed  it. 

“All  right.  So  far  as  I’m  concerned  it 
don’t  make  no  difference.”  There  was  a 
tone  of  independence  in  the  voice  which 
at  once  brought  the  commissioner  to 
terms. 

“I  didn’t  propose  it.  but  I  always  stand 
by  what  Mettie  says  I  must,  and  I  will 
now.” 

.Joshua  felt  his  heart  leap  within  him 
when  Mettie  gave  him  one  of  her  most 
approving  glances  as  the  carriage  drove 
away.  All  that  evening,  while  the  two 
were  doing  the  chores.  .Joshua  labored 
with  his  father  in  behalf  of  the  water 
trough.  It  was  a  joy  to  both  of  the 
young  jteople  when,  the  next  day.  Farm¬ 
er  Stone  allowed  that  he  guessed  they 
might  go  ahead  with  their  line.  The 
water  trough  was  duly  installed  in  the 
barnyard.  The  faucet  was  attached. 
Then,  when  all  was  ready  on  a  certain 
day  the  water  was  let  into  toe  main.  B 
leaped  into  the  i)ii)e  and  went  sweeping 
down  to  give  joy  to  the  townspeople;  l)ut 
not  a  drop  came  through  the  half-inch 
I)ipe  which  rose  up  from  the  main  five 
feet  below  to  the  trough  in  the  barnyard. 

Farmer  Stone  knew  it  was  a  conspir¬ 
acy  against  him.  They  never  meant  to 
do  as  they  agreed.  Luke  Mathers  always 
was  a  rascal.  He  might  have  known  bet- 
ler  (ban  to  trust  him.  JJut  it  was  just 
as  much  of  a  imzx.le  to  the  water  com¬ 
missioner  as  to  Farmer  Stone  himself 
why  the  water  went  so  scornfully  past 
the  water  trough.  He  went  all  over  the 
line  peering  into  the  faucet  and  listen¬ 
ing  with  his  ear  close  to  its  mouth  in  the 
vain  endeavor  to  solve  the  problem.  To 
satisfy  himself  that  the  work  of  laying 
the  pipe  and  making  the  connections 
had  been  properly  done,  he  directed  the 
earth  all  be  dug  away  and  the  pipe  ex¬ 
amined.  Everything  was  found  to  be  all 
right ;  no  defect  anywhere. 

Finally  an  engineer  from  the  neigh¬ 
boring  city  was  engaged.  After  careful’y 
examining  the  line  he  decided  that  th” 
spring  being  so  much  higher  than  th" 
trough,  the  water  came  wit’n  such  force 
that  it  had  no  time  to  stop  at  Farmer 
Stone’s  place.  Some  were  so  skeptical 
as  to  this  man’s  judgment,  however,  that 
another  engineer  of  still  higher  repute, 
was  summoned.  His  verdict  was  that 
the  spring,  instead  of  t;eing  higher  than 
the  trough,  was,  in  fact,  lower,  therefore 
there  was  no  force  to  push  the  water  up 
to  the  faucet. 

“Now  it’s  my  turn  to  see  what  the 
law’ll  do,”  the  farmer  said.  “They 
|)romised  me  water;  they’ve  got  to  fur¬ 
nish  it.” 

Some  one  reminded  the  old  man  that 
the  Commissioner  had  only  agreed  to 
furnish  the  trough  and  the  faucet;  the 
water  was  not  in  the  contract.  It  was  a 
novel  situation.  The  town  must  either 
be  deprived  of  water  or  the  trough  must 
be  supplied  with  it,  and  Farmer  Stone 
brought  suit  against  the  town  officials. 
And  now  Joshua  and  Mettie  were  in 
trouble  again.  What  would  become  of 
their  hopes  and  prospects  if  things  went 
on  like  this? 

“I  know  there  must  be  some  way  to 
get  water  into  that  trough,”  she  de¬ 
clared.  “If  I  had  half  the  knowledge 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adr. 


some  folks  think  they  have  it  seems  to 
me  1  could  fix  it.” 

Mettie  suddenly  developed  a  decided 
taste  for  studying  water  in  its  relation  to 
supplying  cities  and  towns  through  the 
medium  of  the  gravity  system.  When 
all  others  were  sound  ateleep  she  would 
be  poring  over  books  bearing  on  this 
subject,  borrowed  from  the  city  library. 
Then  she  made  numerous  visits  tf)  the 
spring.  She  measured  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  spring  and  another  larger 
spring,  several  rods  higher  up  the  hill¬ 
side  as  accurately  as  she  could  with  her 
eye. 

Still  further  to  complicate  matters. 
Farmer  Stone  forbade  Joshua  ever  to 
visit  Mettie  again. 

“We  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them.”  he  said.  “They’re  a  bad  lot.  1 
don’t  know  as  I  really  ever  heard  of  any¬ 
thing  Luke  done  before  this,  and  I  used 
to  think  I’d  like  well  enough  to  have 
Mettie  for  a  daughter,  but  this  thing’s 
enough  to  convince  me  that  you  never 
would  have  a  minute’s  peace  if  you  mar¬ 
ried  her.  Chip  of  the  old  block.” 

Luke  in  the  meantime  declared  that 
Joshua  never  must  darken  his  doors 
again. 

“Good  enough  fellow,  but  what’s  bred 
in  the  bone  will  tell.” 

So  matters  stood  for  several  weeks, 
until  it  was  almost  time  for  the  trial  of 
the  suit.  On  the  night  preceding  the 
day  of  the  trial  Farmer  Stone  was  very 
restless.  He  had  boasted  that  he  had 
nevei-  sued  a  man  or  been  sued.  Now 
the  record  was  to  be  broken.  Tossing 
on  his  i)illow  not  long  aftei-  the  clock 
struck  12,  a  peculiar  noise  broke  on  his 
ear.  The  oftener  it  came  the  more  mys¬ 
tified  he  grew.  The  moon  was  shining, 
and  by  its  beams  he  could  distinguish  a 
man’s  form  standing  near  the  spring  on 
the  hillside,  while  from  the  ditch  came 
the  sounds  which  had  disturbed  his 
dreams. 

Dressing  as  quickly  as  he  could,  he 
went  out  and  skulked  along  the  fence 
until  he  was  within  earshot. 

“Now,  .Mettie,  it  is  time  you  get  out 
of  that  ditch,”  a  voice  said.  “It’s  too 
hard  work  for  you.” 

“All  right,  Joshua,  but  your  hands  are 
too  sore  to  dig  any  more.” 

“I’ll  bet  yours  are  blistered  all  over. 
This  old  ditch  will  kill  us  all,  I  guess.” 

“They’ll  get  over  it.  if  they  are  blis¬ 
tered,”  came  back  the  voice  from  the 
ditch,  clear  and  strong.  “We  will  see 
the  end  of  this  before  we  'sleep.” 

Farmer  Stone  sprang  toward  the  spot 
and  looked  down  with  astonished  face 
into  the  ditch.  There  Mettie  stood,  pick 
in  hand,  her  face  flushed  red  as  fire. 

“In  the  name  of  common  sense,  what’s 
goin’  on  here?”  he  demanded. 

There  was  a  little  scream  from  Mettie 
and  Joshua  made  a  flying  leap  down  the 
hill.  There  seemed  to  be  no  such  waj' 
of  escape  for  the  brave  Mettie,  howbver, 
and  she  leaned  against  the  bank  of 
earth,  her  hand's  still  grasping  the  pick, 
her  head  bare  to  the  night  breeze.  The 
long  line  of  fresh  earth  which  stretched 
away  up  the  hillside  showed  the  wonder¬ 
ing  farmer  that  a  new  trench  was  being 
dug  from  the  large  spring  to  the  end  of 
the  pipe  which  supplied  the  village. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Stone.”  Mettie  began,  and 
something  mai  velously  like  a  sob  found 
its  way  along  with  the  words,  “you  will 
not  be  out  of  patience  with  Joshua  and 
me,  will  you?  It’s  all  my  fault  anyway. 

I  couldn’t  think  of  letting  that  miser¬ 
able  lawsuit  go  on  over  this  trough.  It 
has  worried  all  of  us  ’moist  to  death.  1 
have  studied  all  the  books  in  the  city.  I 
guess;  and  finally  I  thought  I  would 
just  use  a  little  common  sense.  It  seem¬ 
ed  to  me  that  there  must  be  some  reason 
why  the  water  wouldn’t  run  up  into  that 
trough.  1  made  up  my  mind  that  if 


there  could  be  a  little  more  force  behind 
the  other  spring,  that  would  be  all  tha! 
was  needed.  So  Joshua  and  I  have  been 
digging  this  ditch.  We  have  a  pipe 
down  as  far  as  we  have  gone.  Now  we 
are  almost  to  the  spring.  If  you  only 
hadn’t  come  just  now!”  Mettie  turned 
her  face  away  and  dropped  the  pick. 

“Come,  Father;  go  back  to  bed  and  let 
us  finish  the  job.”  Joshua  pleaded,  re¬ 
covering  from  his  surprise.  “We’ll  have 
the  water  running  into  the  trough  in 
half  an  hour.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to 
make  the  connection  between  the  pipes 
in  the  lower  spring.”  “You  go  to  bed 
yourself!  I’ll  not  let  Mettie  dig  here  in 
the  dark  any  longer!”  And  Farmer 
Stone  sprang  into  the  ditch  and  lifted 
her  gently  out  of  the  narrow  quarters 
in  which  she  had  been  toiling  so  heroic¬ 
ally.  A  few  minutes  later  the  work  was 
completed.  The  two  pipes  were  joined 
by  Lshua,  who  had  provided  himsell 
with  a  rude  kit  of  tools  for  that  pui- 
pose.  Then  they  all  three  hastened 
down  to  the  water  trough  in  the  barn¬ 
yard.  With  fingers  which  trembled  £ 
little  Mettie  turned  the  faucet.  A  gurgh 
of  joy  greeted  her  ears  and  a  moment 
afterward  the  water  trickled  through 
through  the  pipe,  then  fairly  gushed  out 
in  a  stream.  She  had  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem  which  had  defied  the  ingenuity  of 
her  father  and  all  the  rest  of  the  wise 
men  of  the  vicinity.  They  stood  watch¬ 
ing  the  water  for  a  few  minutes  in  s 
lence.  Then  h''armer  Stone  took  Mettii 
by  the  hand. 

“Now  you  go  home  and  sleep  good.” 
he  said.  “You’ve  won  two  suits  fair  and 
square.” 

And  that  was  the  end  of  the  trouble. 
But  the  town  board  did  a  fine  thing  for 
Joshua  and  Mettie,  when,  a  few  months 
later,  they  set  up  the  family  hearthstone. 
At  the  next  meeting  of  that  august  body 
one  of  the  members  made  a  motion  “that 
a  pipe  be  laid  from  the  village  main  tc 
the  farmyard  of  these  worthy  people, 
supplying  water  for  their  stock  free  for 
all  time,  with  a  faucet  at  the  back  kitch¬ 
en  door  in  easy  reach  of  the  charming 
mistress.  ’  And  the  motion  was  agreed 
to  without  a  dissenting  voice. — Los  An¬ 
geles  Times. 

Suiiiitier  Hygiene. 


Non=Speculative 
Invest* 
ments 
Yielding  ^ 

'I'HIS  Company  affords  the 
security  ot  the  highest 
class  rDalestate  mortgaKe.  without  theannoy- 
aiiceof  collecting;  interest  and  siipervisinKthe 
mortgaged  properties.  Our  loans  are  made 
upon  choice  real  estate  worth  liO  percent,  more 
than  amount  of  mortgage,  employing 

Capital  and  Surplus  of,  IIHI.IUO.OOO 

Assets  of . HHl  euo.OOO 

Operating  under  New  Vork  Banking  Dept, 
supervision,  this  Company  is  earning  for  its 
patrons  and  payingthem  (quarterly,  by  check) 
.I  per  cent  for  every  day  the  funds  are  in  its 
possession;  and  they  are  withdrawable  at 
pleasure  WKITK  US. 

INDUSTRIAL.  SAVINGS  &  ROAN  CO., 
1134  llroadway.  New  York. 


A  durable, 
sanitary  and 
beautllul 
wall  coating.  ALABASTINE  Is  not  a  cheap  hot 
water  kalsomine,  stuck  on  with  glue,  and 
furnishing  a  breeding  ground  for  disease 
germs  and  vermin.  Write  for  complete  Infor¬ 
mation,  mentioning  this  paper. 

Alabastine  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 
and  1 05  Water  Street,  New  York  City. 


S200.  A  MONTH 

One  reliable  man  or  woman  in  each  county 
as  manager,  to  exhibit,  take  orders  and  ap¬ 
point  agents  for  Harrison’s  Oil-Gas  Stoves 
for  cooking  and  heating.  W'onderful  in. 

vention.  Automatically  gen¬ 
erates  fuel  gas  from  kerosene 
,oil.  Miniature  Gas  Works.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Enormous  de¬ 
mand.  Thousands  sold  weekly. 
Cheapest,  cleanest,  safest  fuel. 
Customers  delighted.  Cata¬ 
logue  FREE.  Write  today. 
World  Mfg.  Co..  World  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


EVERY  WOMAN 


wants  a  pair  of  our  extra 
quality  light  weight  wash¬ 
able  Dreas  Shields.  By  mail  12  cents  per  pair. 
Agents  wanted.  CONNECTICUT  RUBBER  CO, 
Hartford,  Conn. 


V  ■  b  W  I  ft  W  w  Send  for  catalog 
agents  wanted.  €Oi;i.TBB  CO..  Chleag,- 


SS^ROOFING 

la  not  like  others— It  la  better.  It  is  Fire,  Wind  end 
Water-Proof,  being  a  perfect  roof  In  every  way  and  at 
the  same  time  has  the  advantage  of  being  low  in  price. 
Fits  the  steepest  or  flattest  roofs.  Anybody  can  lay  it. 
A  knife  and  hammer  are  all  the  tools  necessary.  Saves 
you  money  on  either  new  or  old  rooting.  Semple  end  CIrealara  free. 

THE  A.  P.  SWAN  CO..  114  Nassaa  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


Summer  is  the  season  of  health  and 
recuperation  for  those  who  properly 
regulate  their  mode  of  living.  For  those 
who  do  not  it  is  a  season  of  discomfort. 

Pure,  healthful,  light  food  that  will 
not  stimulate  heat  production  while  it 
properly  nourishes  and  strengthens  the 
l)ody  and  brain  is  the  great  essential. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  best  of  all  foods 
for  Summer  diet  are  the  quickly-made 
flour-foods — hot  biscuit,  rolls,  puddings, 
cakes,  muffins,  etc.,  such  as  are  made 
with  baking  powder.  A  most  excellent 
household  bread  is  also  made  with  bak¬ 
ing  powder  instead  of  yeast.  These, 
properly  made,  are  light,  sweet,  fine 
flavored,  easily  digested,  nutritious  and 
wholesome.  Yeast  bread  should  be 
avoided  wherever  possible  in  Summer, 
as  the  yeast  germ  is  almost  certain  in 
hot  weather  to  ferment  in  the  stomach 
and  cause  trouble.  The  Royal  Baking 
Powder  foods  are  unfermented,  and  may¬ 
be  eaten  in  their  most  delicious  state 
viz.,  fresh  and  hot  without  fear  of  un¬ 
pleasant  results. 

Alum  baking  powders  should  be  avoid¬ 
ed  at  all  times.  They  make  the  food  less 
digestible.  When  the  system  is  relaxed 
by  Summer  heat  their  danger  is  height¬ 
ened. 

The  flour-foods  made  with  Royal  Bak¬ 
ing  Powder  are  the  acme  of  perfection 
for  Summer  diet.  No  decomposition 
takes  place  in  their  dough,  the  nutritive 
qualities  of  the  flour  are  preserved  and 
digestion  is  aided,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  sour-yeast  bread  or  cakes. 


PARE 
CORE 
SLICE 

t  in  one  operation  by  using 

GOODELL  APPLE  PARERS 

I  Seven  styles.  60  cts.  to  $20. 

y-‘and  or  power.  Write  for  Booklet 

>dell  Co.,  70  Main  St.,  Antrim,  N.H. 


“Ami  they  gathered  thein.selvcs  together  In 
cities.’’ 

URBAN  POPULATION 
IN  1900 

The  growth  in  the  population  of 
a  country  and  the  manner  of  its 
distribution  among  cities,  villages 
and;  the  rural  districts  is  always 
an  interesting  field  for  study  and 
investigation.  The 

NEW  YORK  CENTRALS 

“  Four-Track  Series”  No.  13  gives 
the  population  of  all  cities  in  the 
United  States  of  more  than  8,000 
inhabitants  according  to  the  census 
of  1900,  and  a,  comparative  table 
.showing  the  population  in  1890.  It  j 
also  contains  two  maps  in  colors.  j 

A  copy  of  No.  13,  “  Urban  Population  in 
1900”  sent  free,  postpaid,  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  a  postage  stamp  by  George  II. 
Daniels, General  Passenger  Agent,  New  York 
Uentral  Railroad,  Grand  Central  Station, 
New  York. 


IF  you  ONLY  KNE 


how  much  money  yon  can  save  and  how  much  better  stove  or  range  you  can  gei*. 
__  _  _  you’d  send  to-day  for  full  particulars  about  the 

KALAMAZOO  steel  stoves  &  Ranges 

Sold  direct  from  our  factory  on  560  ba.ys  Approv«Ll  Test,  backed  by 
920,000  bank  bond.  We  guarantee  perfect  satisfaction  or  ask  no  pay. 

We  pay  the  freight.  Ask  for  catalogue  No.  114 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY,  MFR8.,  KALAMAZOO*  MICH. 

Alt  our  Cook  Stoves  and  Ranees  have  talent  oven  thermometers. 


Best  of  aU  BLOOD  PURIFIERS  is 

JAYNE’S  ALTERATIVE.  It  cures  Scrofula. 


6o4 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLKSALE  PUICE8. 

New  York,  August  14,  1903. 

GRAIN.— Wheat.  No.  2,  red,  New  York, 
87;  No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth.  98^.  Corn,  No. 
2,  mixed,  59%.  Oats,  No.  2,  39.  Seeds,  To¬ 
ledo  clover,  September  delivery,  $5.60;  Tim¬ 
othy,  $1.60.  ^ 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Hay,  new,  pme,  100 
common  to  good.  $2.30@2.70;  medium,  choice, 
$2.15;  pea,  choice.  $2.15@2.17%;  medium  and 
pea,  common  to  good,  $2@2.10;  red  kidney, 
choice,  $3.30;  common  to  good,  $2.60@3.20; 
white  kidney,  best,  $2.65@2.75;  black  turtle 
soup,  choice,  $2.65@2.70;  yellow-eye.  choice, 
$2.75. 

FEED.— Buyers  of  single  carloads  or  less 
must  expect  to  pay  more,  as  these  figures 
are  based  on  large  transactions.  Winter 
red  bran,  $19;  Canadian.  $22;  middlings, 
$17.50@22. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Hay,  new,  prime, 
100  lbs,  $1.05;  No.  1,  95@$1;  No.  2,  85@90;  No.  3, 
70@75;  clover,  mixed,  70@75;  clover.  60@65; 
no  grade,  40@50;  salt.  50(g)60.  Straw,  long 
rye,  80@90;  short  rye,  50@60;  oat  and  wheat, 
45m0. 

MILK.— Exchange  price  2%  cents.  Re¬ 
ceipts  for  week  ending  August  8  were  204,- 
351  cans  milk  and  10,213  of  cream.  The 
greatest  quantity,  37.332  cans,  came  over 
the  Ontario  &  Western. 

BUTTER.— Creamery,  fancy,  19%@19%; 
firsts.  17%@19;  seconds,  16(g)17;  thirds,  15@ 
15%:  State  dairy,  half-tubs,  extras,  i7%@18; 
tubs,  firsts.  16%@17;  seconds,  15@16;  lower 
grades,  14@14%;  Western  imitation  cream¬ 
ery,  extras,  17%;  firsts,  16@17;  seconds,  15@ 
15%;  lower  grades,  14@14%;  Western  factory, 
June,  fancy,  15%@16:  current  make,  firsts, 
15;  seconds,  14@14%:  thirds.  13@13%:  reno¬ 
vated.  extras,  17;  firsts,  16@16%;  seconds,  15 
@15%:  thirds,  13@14;  packing  stock,  June 
make.  No.  1,  14%@15;  current  make.  No.  1, 
14;  No.  2,  13;  No.  3,  12@12%. 

CHEESE.— State,  full  cream,  fancy,  10%; 
good  to  prime,  9%@10%;  common  to  fair.  8 
@9;  large,  colored,  fancy,  10;  white,  fancy, 
9%;  good  to  prime,  9%@9%:  common  to  fair, 
8@9:  light  skims,  choice,  8@8%:  'r>rime.  6%@ 
7%;  part  skims,  good,  5%@6%:  fair,  4@5; 
common,  2@3;  full  skims,  1@1%. 

BEGS.— Nearby,  fancy,  selected,  white, 
24@26:  fresh  gathered,  extras.  20@21:  sec¬ 
onds  to  firsts,  16@19:  Western,  fresh  gath¬ 
ered.  extras,  19@20;  firsts,  18@18%:  seconds, 
16@17:  thirds,  14@15:  very  inferior,  11@13; 
Western,  fresh  gathered,  dirties.  No.  1 
(candled),  13%®14;  No  2,  11@13;  checked 
eggs,  8@11;  inferior  culls,  6@9. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— Apples,  evaporated, 
fancy,  lb,  6%@7%;  choice,  6%@6%;  prime,  5% 
@6;  common  to  good,  4@5%;  sun-dried,  3%@ 
4%;  chops,  100  lbs,  $2.75@3;  cores  and  skins, 
$1.50@1.75;  raspberries,  evaporated,  1903,  lb, 
22@22%:  sun-dried,  20@21;  huckleberries,  1903, 
14@15:  blackberries.  1903,  6%@7:  cherries, 

1902,  18. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples,  fancy  red, 
table  sorts,  bbl.,  $2.75@3.25;  Astrachan, 
choice,  large,  d.-h.  bbl.,  $2.50@2.75;  average 
prime,  $2@2.25:  Nyack  Pippin,  $2.25@2.75: 
Codling,  $2.25@2.75;  Twenty-Ounce,  $2.25@ 
2.75;  Malden  Blush,  $2@2.25:  Duchess  of  Ol¬ 
denburg,  $2@3:  Gravensteln,  $2.25@2.75:  poor 
to  fair,  $1@2;  Jersey,  half-bbl.  bkt.,  60tb$l. 
Pears,  Southern,  Le  Conte,  bbl.,  $1.50@4; 
Kieffer.  $1.50@2.50:  Clapp’s  Favorite,  $3@ 
3.75:  Bell,  $2.25@2.75;  Bartlett,  Md.  and  Del., 
half-bbl.  bkt.,  $1.50;  Jersey,  $3.50@4:  Up¬ 
river,  $3@4;  nearby,  common,  $1@2.  Plums, 
Japan  varieties,  8-lb  bkt.,  25@30;  carrier, 
60@$1;  Egg,  8-lb  bkt.,  30@40;  Damson,  40@ 
50;  large,  table  blue,  50@60:  Blue  Gage,  30@ 
40;  common  blue,  15@20.  Peaches,  Md.  and 
Del.,  carrier,  $1@3;  basket,  $1@1.75;  Jersey, 
common  to  good,  bkt.,  75@$1.25.  Grapes.  N. 
C.,  Delaware,  20-lb  carrier,  $2@3;  Niagara, 
$1.50@2:  Md.  and  Del.,  Moore’s  Early,  $1® 
1.25;  Up-river.  Champion,  90@$1.  Blackber- 
rie.s.  So.  Jersey,  Wilson,  qt.,  5@11:  Mon¬ 
mouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  7@10.  Huckleberries,  Md. 
and  Del.,  qt.,  7@9:  Jersey,  7@10;  Pa.  and 
N.  Y.,  Mountain,  9@12.  Muskmelons,  N.  C., 
crate.  50@75:  Baltimore,  selects,  bkt.,  75; 
general  offerings,  50@65;  Md.  and  Del.,  cte>., 
75@$1.75:  Norfolk,  bbl.,  $1@1.25:  crate,  50@75; 
So.  Jersey,  box,  60@$1;  far  Western,  crate, 
$1.50@4.  Watermelons,  Ga.,  and  S.  C.,  car¬ 
load,  $125@200. 

VEGETABLES.— Potatoes.  L.  I.,  bbl.,  $2; 
Jersey  and  Md.,  $1.87@2;  Southern,  $1.50® 
1.75;  sweet  potatoes,  Va.,  yellow,  bbl.,  $2.50 
@3;  red,  $1.75@2:  white  yams,  Va.  and  N. 
C.,  $2.25@2.50.  Beets,  100  bunches,  $1.50@ 
2.50.  Carrots,  100  bunches,  60@75;  bbl.,  $1.75 
@2.  Celery,  doz.,  10@50.  Sorn,  Hacken¬ 
sack,  100,  $1.50@2;  other  Jersey,  $1@1.75. 
Cabbage,  L.  I.,  100,  $7@8:  Balt.,  bbl.  cte., 
$1.25.  Cucumbers,  Balt.,  bbl.,  $3.50@3.75: 
Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  crate,  $1@1.26;  South 
Jersey.  $1@1.25:  bbl.,  $3@4;  half-bbl.  bkt., 
$1.50@1.75:  Wn  N.  Y.,  bkt.,  $1.75@2.  cucum¬ 
ber  pickles,  1,000,  $3@5.  Egg  plants,  Jer¬ 
sey,  bbl.,  $2@2.25;  bu.  crate,  60@75:  half- 
bbl.,  75@$1.  Lettuce,  Wn.  N.  y.,  case,  $1@ 


1.50;  Boston,  $1@1.50.  Lima  beans,  Southern 
Potato,  half-bbl.,  $3®4;  bu.,  bag  or  bkt., 
$1@1.50:  So.  Jersey,  flat,  bag,  $2.50®2.75. 
Onions.  Ky.,  bbl.,  $2.25;  bag,  $1;  L.  I.,  sets, 
bbl.,  $2.25@2.50;  Conn.,  sets,  $2.25®2.60;  Or¬ 
ange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  reds,  $2@2.25;  Va..  yellow, 
$2@2.25;  Southern,  Potato,  bkt.,  85®$1;  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Southern,  white,  bkt.,  $1.12@1.25; 
yellow,  $1.  Peppers,  Southern,  bbl.,  $1.50® 
1.75;  Jersey,  bu.  box  40@60.  Peas.  W’n  N. 
Y.,  Telephone,  bu.  bkt.,  $1.25®!. 62;  bag, 
75®$1.25.  String  beans.  Western  New  York, 
green  bu.  basket,  $1.25®1.75;  wax,  $1®1.37; 
L.  I.  and  Jersey,  bag,  $1®1.50;  So  Jersey  & 
Md.,  half-bu.  bkt.,  $1.  Squash,  white,  bbl., 
60@$1.50:  yellow,  crook-neck,  50@$1;  marrow, 
75.  Turnips,  white,  100  bunches,  $3®4;  near¬ 
by,  Russia,  bbl.,  $1.75®2.  Tomatoes,  Va., 
carrier,  76@$1;  Del.  and  Md.,  carrier,  75® 
1.50;  Balt.,  crate,  $1.25;  Jersey,  Acme,  cte., 
$1.25@1.75;  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  Y.,  average, 
85@$1.25:  South  Jersey,  common  to  good, 
box,  70®$1.12. 

HOPS.— New  York  State,  1902,  choice  22% 
®23%;  medium  to  prime.  21@22:  ordinary,  20 
@21;  1901,  14®17;  olds,  5®8:  German,  crop 
1902.  36@42. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.— Calves, 
veals,  prime,  lb,  11@11%;  fair  to  good,  9%® 
10%:  poor,  8®9;  buttermilks  and  grassers,  6 
®8  Pork,  Jersey,  light,  9@9%;  medium,  8% 
@9. 

LIVE  POULTRY. — Spring  chickens,  near¬ 
by.  lb,  12;  Western.  12;  Southern,  11;  fowls, 
12%;  roosters,  8;  turkeys,  11;  ducks,  W’n, 
average,  nalr,  00®75:  Southern  and  South¬ 
western,  40@65;  geese,  W’n,  average,  $1.12® 
1.25;  Southern  and  Southwestern,  90@$1; 
live  pigeons,  pair.  25@35. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. — Turkeys,  young 
hens  and  toms,  average  best,  13@15:  old, 
14@15;  broilers,  Phila.,  fancy,  large,  19®20; 
mixed  sizes,  16@18;  State  and  Pa.,  fancy, 
16;  medium  sizes,  13®14;  poor,  11®12;  W’n, 
dry-picked,  over  4  lbs  to  pair,  lb,  14;  scald¬ 
ed,  13;  dry-picked  and  scalded.  4  lbs  to  pair 
and  under,  11%@12%;  Southern,  scalded, 
small,  10@11;  fowls,  W’n,  scalded,  average 
best.  13®13%;  dry-picked,  average  best,  ISV,.; 
Southern  and  Southwestern,  13;  ducks,  D. 
I.,  Spring,  lb,  17%;  Eastern,  Spring,  17%; 
Jersey,  Pa.  and  Va.,  15@16;  W’n,  10®12%: 
geese.  Eastern,  Spring,  20;  squabs,  prime, 
large,  white,  doz,  $2.50;  mixed,  $2;  dark, 
$1.25@1.50. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK.— Steers.  $4.25®5.45;  bulls, 
$2.25@3.60:  cows,  $1.55@4:  calves,  veal,  $5® 
8.25;  buttermilks.  $3.50@4.30.  Sheep,  $2.75® 
3.90;  lambs,  $5@7.  Hogs,  State,  $6.25®6.40. 

EAST  BUFFALO. — Butchers’  steers,  $4® 
4.85;  Stockers  and  feeders,  $3@4:  calves,  $5.50 
®7.  Sheep,  $2®4;  lambs,  $5@6.75.  Hogs, 
Yorkers.  $6.35®6.40;  pigs,  $6.50@6.60:  roughs, 
$4.75@5. 

CHICAGO.— Steers,  good  to  prime,  $5.10® 
5.60;  poor  to  medium.  $3.75@4.90.  Sheen. 
$2.50®3.25;  lambs,  $3.25@6.  Hogs,  mixed  and 
butchers,  $5.10@5.65:  rough,  heavy,  $5@5.30. 


Lumpy  Jaw  in  Cattle.— Prof.  A.  W. 
Bitting,  of  the  Indiana  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  gives  this  treatment  for  lumpy  Jaw: 
“The  disease  is  comparatively  easy  to 
treat.  A  dram  of  iodide  of  potash  is  given 
twice  a  day,  for  two  weeks  to  20  days.  For 
cattle  weighing  1,200  pounds  or  more  the 
dose  is  somewhat  increased,  and  lessened 
for  calves.  If  pus  be  present  in  the  lump 
it  should  be  let  out  by  Incision.  In  a  few 
refractory  cases  a  second  period  of  treat¬ 
ment  may  be  required  after  resting  for  10 
days.  About  80  per  cent  of  recoveries  may 
be  expected.  Affected  animals  should  be 
kept  away  from  the  healthy,  and  off  the 
pasture  field.  In  the  case  of  milch  cows 
the  milk  should  not  be  used.  The  State 
does  not  pay  for  such  animals  when  it  is 
found  necessary  to  destroy  them.” 


THE  SKUNK  AND  HIS  EARNINGS. 

Just  why  skunk  farming  should  he  at¬ 
tractive  for  anyone  is  past  comprehen¬ 
sion,  but  perhaps  it  isn’t  best  to  he  too 
hard  on  the  project,  provided  of  course 
one  doesn’t  object  to  the  odor.  Be  sure, 
however,  that  you  let  the  parent  skunks 
attend  to  the  farming  and  insist,  as  far 
as  lieth  in  you  that  it  he  conducted  at 
as  great  a  distance  from  your  residence 
and  from  your  chicken  coop  as  possible. 
As  for  the  harvest  and  the  profit,  well 
I  let  the  other  fellow  attend  to  that. 
There  are  those  who  seem  to  know  just 
how  to  handle  the  odoriferous  little  rep¬ 
robate.  In  the  Winter  when  there  is 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


to  sell  Nursery  stock,  Whole 
YVMI*  I  LU  or  part  time;  fast  selling  speciaities; 
choice  territory.  Protective  Nurseries,  Geneva,  N.T. 


WISCONSIN  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

Choice  hardwood  timber  lands,  close  to  railroads  and 
good  markets,  in  Chippewa  and  Gates  Counties.  Write 
for  particulars.  KEITH  BROTHEKS,  Eau  Clalre.Wis. 


OR  Far.ms,  Colonial  Homes,  Orchards,  best 
climate  and  water,  good  transportation,  write 
ALBEMARLE  IMMIGRATION  .SOCIETY, Char¬ 
lottesville,  Va.  Sam’l  B.  Woods,  President. 


GARDENER  WANTED.— A  good  position  for  an 
*  experienced  gardener  and  trucker  to  manage  small 
truck  farm.  W.  8.  MATHEWS,  Big  Stone  Cap  Va. 


less  rush  of  farm  work,  I  know  farmers 
who  make  good  wages  capturing  the 
animals  and  selling  the  pelts.  One 
farmer  told  me  that  he  got  more  for  his 
skunk  hides  that  he  captured  than  he 
did  for  his  milk  dividend  one  month. 
Last  Winter  prices  ruled  high,  and 
every  man  and  boy  who  had  any  taste 
for  hunting,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  en¬ 
counter  the  spotted  beauties,  went  after 
them.  There  must'  have  been  several 
hundred  captured  within  a  radius  of  five 
miles. 

1  used  to  be  afralid  that  too  many 
skunks  would  be  killed,  for  the  animal 
is  good  at  catching  inshets,  worms,  mice. 


Bearing  Apple  Orchard  In  Piedmont,  Va.  for  Sale 

Rich,  black  loam— typical  “  Pippin  ”  land.  Suitable 
Albemarle  Pippins,  and  other  highest  grade  apples. 
1,000  trees  planted  nine  years:  good  crop  this  season. 
Covers  side  mountain;  but  remarkably  smooth:  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  orchard  work,  and  spraying.  Wagons 
runallover.  Large  commercial  orchards  adjoin.  Two 
bold  mountain  streams.  Pour  miles  depot;  good  road. 
Drive  city  two  hours.  Picturesque;  good  socially.  Four 
room  house.  $2,500:  half  cash  Very  desirable.  For  de¬ 
tails,  address  Southern  Farm  Agency,  Lynchburg,  Va 


IOWA  FARMS 

Per  Acres 

We  offCT  Improved  Iowa  farms  close  to  church,  schoolaad 
town,  with  local  telephone  and  rural  mail  delivery,  toll  rich, 
black  loam ,  and  level ,  at  $45  to  |65  per  acre.  We  also  hava 
special  bargains  In  North  and  South  Dakota  and  Canada.  If 
yon  wish  to  buy  or  sell  land  or  city  property  anywhere,  write 
to  ns  for  confidential  terms.  We  make  a  specialty  of  long 
nmge  sales,  to  no  matter  how  far  away  you  live,  If  niterest^ 
write  us.  We  refund  railway  fare  to  parties  who  buy  of  at. 
Send  for  price  list  with  pictures  of  farms. 

THE  JOHN  M.CANNON  LAND  AGENCY,  CRESCO,  IOWA. 


etc.,  hut  when  he  commenced  depreda¬ 
tions  on  the  chickens,  and  I  got  up  at 
night  to  interfere,  feeling  more  afraid 
of  the  creature  than  I  would  of  a  pan¬ 
ther,  I  lost  all  sympathy  for  his  insect- 
devouring  proclivities,  and  even  wished 
for  his  utter  extermination.  They  tell 


WALNUT  ROW  RAMBOUILLETS 

stock  from  the  best  flocks  of  Ohio  and  Maryland. 
The  grand  combined  sheep  for  mutton  and  wool. 
Ewes  tliat  average  over  12  pounds  of  beautiful  wool, 
lean  furnish  some  line  large  yearling  rams.  Stock 
all  registered.  K.  R,  station.  Lake  Ridge.  FLOYD  B 
DAVIS,  R.  F.  D.  No.O,Ludlowville, Tompkins  Co.,  N.Y 


young  boar. 

wnLOnintO  AU  eligible.  Prices  right. 

HERBERT  GRANT,  Cleveland,  N.  Y. 


me  that  only  one  was  known  to  remain 
in  any  of  the  nearby  woods  last  Winter 
after  the  hunting  season  was  over.  For 
all  that,  there  are  enough  arouud  now 
to  make  the  care  of  chickens  a  source 
of  some  anxiety.  The  skunk  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  migratory  animal,  and  is  api 
to  be  near  at  hand  when  you  suppose 
he  is  miles  away.  Just  how  beneficial 
skunks  are  I  am  unable  to  say,  so  fai 
as  regards  ridding  us  of  other  pests,  but 
no  doubt  they  should  get  some  credit. 
One  of  the  schoolboys  made  an  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  stomach  of  one  last  Fall 
and  found  a  bunch  of  angle-worms  half 
as  large  as  one’s  fist.  The  destruction 
of  angle-worms  is  looked  upon  with  dis¬ 
favor  not  only  by  the  poultry  crop  and 
the  fisherman,  but  by  farmers,  for  it  is 
believed  that  those  worms  loosen  and 
mingle  soils  in  a  very  beneficial  man¬ 
ner.  The  examination  was  made  upon 
an  animal  taken  after  a  rain.  Another 
day  the  menu  would  no  doubt  be  of  a 
different  sort.  h.  h.  l. 

The  price  for  team  and  man  for  a  day’s 
work  with  plow  or  wagon  is  $4  per  day. 
There  is  not  enough  mowing  and  reaping 
to  establish  a  price.  There  Is  not  enough 
hiring  done  here  for  a  man  and  team  to 
make  a  living.  a.  s.  c. 

Catsklll.  N.  Y. 


P.  cuts  2,000  feet  per 
day— All  Sizes— Plan- 
ers,Shingte  Milts  and 
Edgers  with  Patent 
Variaole  Frioion 
F  eed-PortableGri  nd- 
Ing  Mills,  Water 
Wheels,  Lath  Mills, 
etc.  Send  for  largo 
Catalogue.  Freight 
don’t  count. 

UeLOACa  niLLHFQ.CO, 
Box  900  AtlxnU,  (la. 
114  Liberty  8t.,  H.  T. 


00 


Corn  Farms 


for  sale  cheap  in 
northwestern 


Ohio.  Madden  &  WIsterman,  Continental,  O. 


CATAR  R  H  CURED. 

Send  60c.  to  Norwegian  Catarrh  Cure  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,fora  bo.xof  snufl.  Southern  Pines  and  Colorado 
air  combined  In  effect.  Improvement  is  magical. 
Mailed  on  receipt  of  price.  Samples  free  upon  request. 


Oldest  Commission  York. 

ADUCSl  VUlllllllsaiDli  Est.1838.  Butter,chee8e 
eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits’ 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York" 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875,  PRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinus  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty,  Consignments  soUolted 
34  &  36  Little  l2th  St.,  New  York. 


/Apples, 


Ensilage  Cutter  and  Tread  Row 

lor  1,2  and'^3  horses,  level  or  even  tread; 

Sweep  Powers,  2  to  8  horses;  5  sizes 
Separators,  Feed  Cutters,  Feed 
Mills,  Hand  and  Power  Corn 
Shellers,  Saws, 

Plows,  Steel 
and  Wood  Rol- 
l  ers,  Engines  3 
to  25  Horse 
Power,  mounted 
or  stationary. 

THE  MES8IN6ER  MFC.  CO.,  Tatamy,  Pa. 


Pears,  Peaches,  Plums,  Grapes,  Potatoes,  and  other 
vegetables.  Eggs,  etc.  We  have  a  large  trade  in  all 
sorts  of  country  produce,  and  can  secure  top  prices 
for  choice  j^oods,  Write  us  what  you  have  to  oiler. 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


I 


ROUND  SILOS.  SiiSrM 

*'°***“*[  waste.  ^preM, 

WblU  Pin.  and  Wblto Hemlook.  4 riyi**:  SOO  riXM. 

aiUx on «rtb.  AUUndlBUomkriiteCTy.  OkrilofAw. 
HARDER  MFg.  QQ.,  Oobleaklll.  V,  Y. 


IBIG  BARGAINS  IN  FARM  SUPPLIES 


WE  are  constantly  buying  complete  stocks 

OF  GENERAL  MERCHANDISE  AT 


[STEEL  ROOFING. 

Strictly  new,  perfect,  Senil  Hurdeoed 
8^eJ  bheets .  two  leet  wfdo.  six  feet  lontf* 
*Z'hc  heat  JtouGnir.  Sldlue  or  i'ctltnic 
4  4>u  run  u*c.  VVe  lUi  ntsh  natls  fre>*  adJ 
daIui  routtnif.  two  side*.  Comes  cither 
flat  coirutra  or**V*'cHmptd.  DeLi»- 
ered  free  of  oJUdiarre*  to  sU  polriCt  in  U. 
3.  east  nf  Mi  8ts»lppi  Kiveraud  north  of 
Ohio  River  ot  PK«  SQUARE. 

Prl«*eA  to  other  ixilMtAoM  fippllcatlon. 
A  squat  u  nienns  lOd  eqaaiv  leet. 


2-HORSEPOWER 

GASOLINE  ENGINE,  $70 

Wo  have  in  stock  1502-Horso- 
power  absolutely  new,  modern 
type,  ifuaranteed  eniflites.  Our 
t'rice  with  pumping  ji;cU,  ^75 
Without  pumping  jack,  70 
Also  Muclilnerv.  such  af^SA  W 
MILLS.  EN0INE5,  BOILERS, 
PUMPS,  etc.  Write  for  our  lUL 


THRESHER  BELTS. 

Wo  purchased  at  Sheriffs'  sale  a  carload  of  new, 
— —  red  canvas  stitched.  endles.s  Belts. 

The.v  are  six  inches  wide,  four-ph*. 
VVe  offer  them  to  you  as  follows; 

150  feet,  per  belt . 920.00 

IM  feet,  nor  belt....  19.00 

We  elM  have  lODie  codleee  Uul>b«>  Belu. 


SHERIFFS*  AND  RECEIVERS’  SALES 


^ 3 


PfiEPARED  ROOFINU  FELiS. 

We  can  save  you  money yoUr 
tvants  in  tb  h  line.  We  offer  you 
Two-Pl>  Tarred  Roofing  Kelt.  108 
square  feet  to  the  roU.  complete 
with  cape,  nails  and  cement,  -per 

roll . SU1S 

Three-ply  complete.  iierroJI.  1»83 
Vulcanite,  tbe  highest  grade  on 
the  market,  complete  as  above. 
Price  per  roil . ^,60 


STEEL  TUBULAR 
FENCE  POSTS. 

Absolutely  indestructible.  A  per* 
.manent  Fence  Po^^t  suitable  for  fields, 
.farms.  paNture.s,  etc.  Made  of  u  one- 
piece  botlow  tube.  Costa  no  more  than 
the  ordinary  cedar  post.  Write  for 
descriptive  circular. 


GARDEN  HOSE. 

We  will  sell  you  flftr  feet,  three- 
fourth  inch  new  Rubber  Garden 
Ho.se,  complete  with  couplings  and 

DozZle . .92.29 

We  have  better  grades  also:  let 
us  know  your  wants. 


....  Send  for 

Wo  purchased  end  dismantled  The 

CHICAGO  HOUSE 


Farm  Forges;  from  $6.35  up 

Wt-  huught  oevertl  carloariri  of  raw  PortoMo 
Forge*  ai  *  l«fw  pr  ve.  W«  buho  «i4»o  f.ir 
mie  hurMOehueA.  |lnrM■^!toe  lULil*, 
bluck»i..itH  uxiUof  b.U  kinds. 


Atfs  St  a&e.  Its 

doc.  Doable  Bltcrd  Aze«,  Stl  qacl., 
at  4lle.  6,U00  Dietz  Lcoterus.  few 
eUghtly  csecteu  b/  w»tar.  WrtU 
for  prioec. 


LONG  DISTANCE 

TELEPHONE,  $5.00. 


Rebuilt.  ru:traDtced  condition, 
complete  with  huitiTles  and  a  i«r- 
fect  phoue  In  evcr.v  wav.  CuKts 
twice  ns  much,  ordinniliy.  Wo 
have  other  kinds  of  phones.  4nd 
are  sure  we  cm  R;ive  you  money 
or  your  waats  in  this  liue. 


WIRE. 


New  two  and  four 
point  Galvanized 
Barbed  Wire. 
\  Per  100  Ihn. 
...  S80OO 
''Painted,  pe^lOO  lb«...*.V.V.V‘.  ..2160 
Smooth  Galvanized  Wire  Shorts, 

guages  12.  n  and  14.  per  lOO  lbs. . ^1.40 

VVe  have  other  kinds  of  wire. 


D I  CT  Good  seoond-hand  Wrought  1  ron 
K«a  Steam.  Qus  or  Water  Pli<.  In 
•sizes  from  ooc-balf  to  twelve  iDche.s  diameter. 
It  Is  complete  with  threads  and  com>llnrr. 

1  inch,  per  foot . S  ^-4 

15d . . 4  7^4 

vVe  handle  an  Ainds  of  weu  casing. 

Wrfte  as  your  wants  in  the  pipe  Une. 


BUILDING  MATERIAL 

Lumber,  Sash,  Doors.  Ftomt- 
Ing  Material,  Builders*  Hardware, 
Nalls  and  In  fact  everything  in  the 
Building  line.  We  purchased  all 
the  famous  PzpositiooKof  modem 
davft.  We  can  save’  yoG  money  on 
vour  warns  in  this  line.  Do  not 
build  until  you  send  forouresU- 
mate.  - 


DAI  AITO  COLO  WATER 
"MIIM  I  O  READY  MIXED  PAINTS 

We  bought  at  Receiver's  Sale  from  a  leading 
paint  bouse,  a  very  large  quantity  of  CoW 
Water  Paints  and  Ready  Mix^  Paints.  Equal 
in  grade  to  any  00  the  market.  HerelsaOefialna 
Paint  BaiyalB.  Before  placing  your  order,  write 
US  for  cor  nGPeotal  prices.  You  can  surely  save 
money,  wtthoataacrlfiolng  Quality.  ^ 


kinds  of  MercharuHse,  Machinery  and  SupBtlaB. 

E»poeltlon-The  Trans-Mlsslsalppi  Expoaltlon-The  Farr!#  Whaol,  Etc. 

WRECKING  CO..  West  35th  and  Iron  Streets.  CHICAGO. 
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MARKET  NOTES 


APPLES.— The  demand  at  present  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  week  ago,  and  those  who  are 
disposing  of  Summer  varieties  get  more  fa¬ 
vorable  returns  than  is  often  the  case. 
Many  of  these  apples  are  inferior,  not  at 
all  fit  to  eat  raw,  but  the  restaurants  and 
pie  bakeries  handle  them.  Apple  pie  is 
something  that  bakers  are  expected  to 
have  the  year  around,  and  apple  sauce  and 
baked  apple  are  more  generally  served  in 
eating  houses  than  formerly  Shippers  of 
early  apples  must  expect  to  take  more  risk 
than  with  late  varieties,  as  the  market 
sometimes  slumps  badly,  and  the  fruit  is 
of  such  a  nature  that  it  cannot  be  held 
profitably. 

SWEET  CORN.— High  prices  are  obtain¬ 
ed  for  fancy  large  ears  of  Hackensack  and 
other  nearby  corn.  The  complaint  of  in¬ 
ferior  stock  is  general  with  growers,  and 
one  can  hardly  see  how  it  could  be  other¬ 
wise,  considering  weather  conditions,  which 
most  of  the  season  have  been  very  unfavor¬ 
able  for  corn.  Most  of  the  nearby  farmers 
wagon  their  corn  to  market,  hauling  any¬ 
where  from  4,000  to  8,000  or  more  ears  to  a 
load,  depending  upon  the  size  of  corn  and 
wagon.  Those  hauling  to  the  lower  mar¬ 
kets  between  Franklin  and  Cortlandt 
streets  get  in  so  as  to  unload  before  dark 
or  a  little  later,  while  those  going  to  the 
Fourteenth  Street  district  arrive  late  so  as 
to  meet  the  before-daylight  trade. 

PIG  IRON  TRADE.— Furnace  men  are 
finding  business  decidedly  dull.  The  recent 
heavy  decline  in  the  price  of  some  stocks, 
especially  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion,  has  upset  the  calculations  of  users  of 
raw  iron.  They  hardly  know  where  they 
are  and  do  not  feel  like  buying  until  a 
more  settled  state  of  affairs  in  the  financial 
district  is  arrived  at.  Wall  Street  and 
many  lines  of  manufacture  are  so  intimate¬ 
ly  related  that  a  tremor  in  one  is  instantly 
felt  in  the  other.  The  use  of  iron  In  manu¬ 
factures  Is  so  general  that  it  would  seem 
that  the  production  of  the  raw  material 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  most  stable  of  In¬ 
dustries,  about  the  last  to  feel  dullness  of 
trade. 

EGG  CASES.— “Why  is  It  that  the  cases 
in  which  we  ship  eggs  to  commission  men 
are  not  returned  promptly?  The  express 
companies  bring  them  free  when  they  can 
get  them.  Why  are  our  names  sometimes 
cut  off  the  cases  and  others  put  on?  My 
neighbor  received  one  of  mine  yesterday, 
my  name  was  scraped  off  and  his  put  on. 
He  Is  an  honest  man  so  he  would  not  keep 
the  case,  as  he  knew  it  was  mine.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  a  common  occurrence  that 
when  a  shipper  gets  short  of  cases  and 
writes  to  get  some  back  they  often  take 
some  other  shipper’s  cases,  remove  the 
name,  put  his  on  and  send  them  to  him.  I 
do  not  believe  that  Is  strictly  honest.  This 
is  a  small  matter,  but  most  of  the  egg 
farms  of  this  section  make  good  strong 
cases  of  three-eighths  or  one-half-inch 
basswood  painted  and  lettered,  at  a  cost  of 
from  40  to  60  cents  each,  and  we  lose  from 
20  to  40  during  the  season,  so  it  is  quite  a 
little  item.”  s.  H.  b. 

New  York. 

You  certainly  should  get  those  cases  back 
promptly.  We  know  receivers  who  are  very 
particular  about  this,  removing  the  eggs  as 
soon  as  received  and  returning  cases  at 
once.  Unless  this  is  attended  to  promptly 
there  is  likely  to  be  trouble,  and  many  will 
not  bother  with  it.  Where  the  case  goes 
with  the  eggs  to  a  retailer  there  is  delay 
in  getting  it  back.  Then  perhaps  it  is 
stored  In  some  dark  place  with  a  lot  of 
others.  When  the  shipper  makes  a  com¬ 
plaint  one  of  the  men  is  sent  to  dig  out 
the  cases.  He  is  likely  to  take  almost  any 
that  have  the  same  express  label  and  trans¬ 
fer  names  as  stated.  The  only  remedy  that 
we  know  is  to  stir  up  the  receiver.  Tell 
him  you  want  your  crates  and  ask  him 
whether  he  can’t  empty  them  as  soon  as 
received,  or  at  least  send  them  back  as  soon 
as  the  eggs  are  sold.  He  may  think  this 
is  nonsense,  but  there  are  plenty  of  others 
to  whom  you  can  ship.  Of  course  this  re¬ 
fers  to  eggs  shipped  within  a  comparative¬ 
ly  short  distance  of  the  market.  In  the 
great  carload  shipments  from  West  or 
Southwest  the  cases  go  with  the  eggs,  as 
to  return  them  would  cost  more  than  they 
are  worth.  They  are  made  as  cheaply  as 
possible,  and  if  there  are  no  railroad  acci¬ 
dents  usually  arrive  in  fair  condition.  It 
may  seem  strange,  but  these  long-distance, 
large-quantity  shinments,  whether  eggs  or 
other  produce,  do  not  suffer  so  much  from 
transportation  as  those  from  nearby,  say 
100  miles.  That  is  to  say,  solid  car  lots  are 
not  disturbed  until  they  arrive  at  destina¬ 
tion,  while  the  half-dozen  case  lot,  in  a  car 
with  mixed  produce,  may  be  shifted  a 
dozen  times  on  the  way  Then  the  truck¬ 
man  who  is  unloading  a  car  of  eggs  realizes 
that  he  Is  handling  eggs,  while  one  who 
has  on  his  load  some  potatoes,  apples, 
onions  and  eggs  Is  likely  to  handle  them  all 
like  potatoes.  The  practice  of  returning 
packages  is  somewhat  troublesome  to  the 


commission  man,  particularly  so  to  the  one 
who  is  careless  and  slipshod  in  his  meth¬ 
ods.  As  a  general  thing  it  might  be  better 
if  a  “gift”  package  were  used,  but  for  short 
distances,  such  as  Hudson  River,  Jersey  or 
other  New  York,  New  England  or  Penn¬ 
sylvania  points,  where  express  companies 
are  willing  to  make  returns  free  or  for  a 
nominal  sum,  there  is  real  economy  in 
making  a  better  package  for  berries  and 
eggs,  to  be  used  more  than  once. 

_  w.  w.  H. 


SEPARATOR  NOTES. 

We  are  using  a  hand  separator,  and  it 
runs  very  easily  and  gives  good  results. 

Greensburg,  Pa.  a.  h. 

As  to  whether  hand  separators  work 
satisfactorily  I  would  say  yes.  We  have 
one  here  that  gives  satisfaction  in  every 
respect.  w.  b. 

Fred  on  la,  N.  Y. 

Some  time  ago  those  who  had  used  hand 
separators  were  asked  to  give  their  ex¬ 
perience  with  them.  We  have  had  ours 
more  than  a  year,  and  it  works  as  well 
as  at  first,  giving  perfect  satisfaction,  and 
we  have  not  had  to  spend  a  cent  on  It 
except  for  oil.  In  this  section,  if  one  can 
peddle  his  cream,  putting  it  up  In  half¬ 
pint  bottles,  and  also  peddle  the  skim- 
milk,  he  can  make  his  milk  count  him  10 
or  12  cents  a  quart  if  it  is  rich  milk.  This 
is  much  more  profitable  than  making  but¬ 
ter,  besides  being  far  less  work.  Then,  if 
one  wants  to,  he  can,  instead  of  selling 
the  skim-milk,  raise  calves,  either  for  veal 
or  to  keep  up  his  herd,  or  he  can  keep  pigs. 

Ablngton,  Mass.  s.  B.  r. 

I  have  a  hand  separator  and  am  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  with  it;  it  is  the  only  pro¬ 
cess  that  will  take  all  the  butter  fat  from 
the  milk,  and  the  butter  Is  of  a  superior 
quality.  The  warm,  sweet  milk  Is  fed  di¬ 
rectly  to  calves  and  pigs.  The  operating 
is  so  easy  that  my  12-year-old  boy  can 
run  it  for  nine  cows.  It  needs  two  persons 
to  manage.lt,  one  to  turn  and  one  to  strain 
the  milk,  as  the  motion  must  not  be 
stopped.  Some  attach  them  to  their  chum 
power.  My  machine  was  the  second  In  thl.s 
section;  now  there  are  12  In  three  years. 
Wideawake  farmers  are  disgusted  with 
the  creameries,  and  will  have  separators 
in  time.  We  wash  thoroughly  In  cold  or 
lukewarm  water  and  scald;  no  soap  is 
used.  c.  w. 

Canton,  Pa. 


ABOUT  SILAGE  AND  TAINTED  MILK. 

When  farmers  in  this  country  first 
began  feeding  silage  the  condensing  fac¬ 
tories  condemned  the  milk  of  cows  fed 
on  it,  and  refused  to  buy  it  at  any  price. 
That  they  condemned  it  for  just  cause, 
and  not  from  prejudice,  is  evident,  for 
men  who  handle  milk  for  profit  do  not 
care  whether  the  cows  are  fed  on  corn 
silage,  cotton-seed  meal  or  cats  and 
dogs,  so  that  the  milk  is  perfect,  and 
sells  well.  The  reason  why  the  milk  of 
silage-fed  cows  was  debarred  in  the 
early  history  of  silos,  is  no  doubt  be¬ 
cause  the  farmers  had  not  learned  how 
to  keep  the  silage  in  a  state  of  good 
preservation.  It  was  sometimes  called 
“sauerkraut,”  but  was  more  like  moldy, 
half-rotten  cabbage,  which  is  known  to 
taint  the  milk,  when  eaten  by  the  cows. 
Prof.  C.  D.  Smith,  on  page  530,  thinks 
that  “silage  cannot  affect  the  milk 
through  the  body  of  the  cow.”  Dfiiry 
history  seems  to  prove  that  it  can.  It  is 
known  that  cows  fed  largely  on  tur¬ 
nips  will  give  milk  of  an  unmistakable 
turnip  flavor,  which  can  also  he  dis¬ 
cerned  in  the  butter  and  cheese  made 
from  it.  Cows  that  had  eaten  garlic, 
which  grew  plentifully  in  the  pasture, 
gave  milk  so  badly  tinctured  with  gar¬ 
lic  that  it  had  to  be  fed  to  the  pigs. 
Prof.  Smith  is  exactly  right  in  saying 
that  if  milk  is  allowed  to  stand  for  some 
considerable  time  in  the  stable,  taints 
are  pos.sible,  if  not  probable.  What  is 
still  more  surprising,  there  are  the 
statements  of  credible  witnesses  on  rec¬ 
ord  that  cows  pastured  in  a  field  where 
the  air  was  loaded  with  the  odor  of  car¬ 
rion,  had  their  milk  so  badly  tainted 
with  the  sickening  smell  that  it  could 
not  be  used.  Breathing  the  putrid  air 
into  their  lungs  communicated  the 
poison  to  the  cows’  blood,  and  thence  to 
the  milk.  A  small  defect  in  milk  is  in¬ 
tensified  several  times  in  the  condensed 
product  and  hence  the  condenseries 
must  have  perfect  milk. 

J.  W.  INGHAM. 


Uncle  Tom:  “So  you  got  that  pretty 
medal  for  natural  history,  eh?  Now, 
Johnny,  what  is  a  ‘gnu?’”  Johnny: 
“O,  suthin’  you’ve  knowed  an’  fergot.” — 
Credit  Lost. 


It  looks  as 
if  a  man’s 
back  is  the 
center  of 
strength  whem 
he  is  straining 
to  lift  or  haul  a 
heavy  weight. 

But  the  center 
of  strength  is 
not  the  back, 
but  the  stom¬ 
ach.  There’s  no  strength  in 


ngt 

the  back  of  a  giant  if  he’s 
starving.  All  .strength  is  made 
from  food,  and  food  can  only 
be  converted  into  strength 
when  it  is  perfectly  digested 
and  assimilated.  When  the 
stomacli  is  disea.sed,  the  nutri¬ 
tion  of  food  is  lost  and  phys¬ 
ical  weakness  follows.. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical 
Discovery  cures  diseases  of  the 
stomach  and  other  organs  of 
digestion  and  nutrition.  It 
makes  men  strong  and  mus¬ 
cular,  by  enabling  the  perfect 
digestion  and  assimilation 
of  the  food  eaten. 

”  I  .suffered  from  a  very  o]>8U- 
nate  case  of  dyspepsia," 
writes  R.  K.  Secord,  Esq.,  of 
13  Eastern  Av.,  Toronto,  On¬ 
tario.  ”  I  tried  a  number 
of  remedies  without  success. 
1  was  so  far  go:ie  that  I  could 
not  bear  any  solid  food  on 
my  stomach;  felt  melancholy 
arid  depressed.  Could  not 
sleep  nor  work.  A  friend 
recommended  your  ‘Golden 
Medical  Discovery.’  I  hay* 
taken  three  bottles  and  it 
has  accomplished  a  perma¬ 
nent  cure.” 

The  Medical  Adviser, 
j  in  paper  covers,  is  sent 
\freeovi.  receipt  of  21  one- 
cent  stamps  to  pay 
expeiKse  of  mail¬ 
ing  only.  Address 
Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  adverti.sers  mention  The 
R  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


WE  HAVE  A  SPECIAL  OFFER  FOR  YOU  ON 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

Until  August  25.  Write  for  Catalogue  to-day. 

IT  MAY  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 


THRESHERS,  CUTTERS,  CARRIERS. 

Engines— Tread  and  Lever  Powers. 

ALL  MACHINES  FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

Orangeville  Agricultural  W’ks,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


HORSE  POWERS, 

THRASHERS  Wood 
and  CLEANERS  Saws 


One &two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  PHTTCDC 
Tread, Pat. Governor, Feed  and  Ensilage  uU  I  I  Lno 

ELLISKErSTONEA6R’LWORKS,Pottstown,Pa 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  andWheatlhrasher 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  wlU 
thrash  Rye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  it  again  In  perfect 
bundles. Can  bo  changed 
in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat.  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  Send  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  GRANT- FERRIS  COMPANY,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Sowing  Time 


Prepare  by 
buying  the 
standard 

Spangler 

Low-Oovn 
Grain  and 
Fertilizer 

DRILL 


Sows  all  and  t^rass  saadfl.  Forco  feed  fartllltar  spreads  erenly  all 
lumpy,  damp  or  dry  fartUizers.  High  whaala,  hniad  tires,  low  wood  or 
Bt««l  frame,  light  draft.  Fully  warranted.  Write  for  free  catalo^a. 

SPANGLERMFG.  00.  505  Oueen  St..  York.  Pa. 


HUBBARD’S 

CRASS  CRAIN 

FERTILIZER 

Used  on  the  famous  Clark  hay  fields  since  the  beginning  of  the  experiments. 
Prices  and  terms  on  application. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 

Makers  of  Hubbard’s  “BLACK  DIAMOND”  Fertilizers. 


New  York  State  Fair 

Syracuse,  September  7  to  12,  1903. 
$60,000  in  Premiums  and  Purses. 

It  will  be  the  Best  and  Largest  Agrlcoltaral  Exhibition  ever  given  in  the  State. 
More  cash  offered  than  formerly.  The  number  of  classes  in  all  departments  have  been 
increased. 

The  New  York  State  Commission  for  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  will  pay  transportation 
charges  to  St.  Louis,  and  return,  on  all  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine,  owned  in  New  York  State, 
and  awarded  First  Premium,  at  the  New  York  State  Fair,  to  be  held  at  Syracuse,  the  week 
beginning  September  7th,  1903. 

Live  Stock  Exhibit 

promises  to  be  larger  than  ever.  New  classes  have  been  added  in  the  Cattle,  and  Swine 
Departments.  Ftill  classification  for 

Pouitry,  Pigeons  and  Pet  Stock 

The  increased  interest  and  cash  offered  in  this  Department  promise  one  of  the  Best 
Poultry  Exhibits  ever  held  in  the  States. 

The  Impiement  Dispiay 

Will  exceed  the  unusual  large  exhibit  of  last  year.  A  new  dock  and  increased  unload¬ 
ing  facilities  have  been  provided  for  the  quick  and  safe  unloading  of  machinery.  Special 
care  will  be  given  to  locating  the  Machinery  Exhibit  in  advantageous  positions. 

The  Domestic  Department 

will  interest  the  ladies.  More  classes  than  formerly  have  been  added  this  year  to  this 
department  bringing  it  up  to  date.  To  appreciate  the  additions  made,  a  copy  of  the  prize 
list  should  be  secured  at  once. 

Farm  Produce 

will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  of  the  Fair.  Owing  to  the  large  increase  in 
classes  added  this  year,  an  unusual  fine  exhibit  m.ay  be  expected.  Send  for  prize  list  and 
oote  the  changes. 

Dairy  Exhibit 

More  money  than  ever  will  be  offered  in  this  department.  Several  new  classes  in  Cheese 
have  been  added.  Insuring  a  larger  exhibit  than  the  fine  one  of  last  year. 


Fruit  and  Fiowers 

will  interest  everybody,  as  an  unusual  fine  display  will  be  seen  this  year.  New  classes 
have  been  added  in  this  Department. 

Entries  In  the  Live  Stock  Department  close  August  8th,  in  all  other  Departments, 
August  31st,  except  Machinery,  which  closes  on  September  7th.  Send  for  prize  list. 

8.  C.  SHAVER,  SeorwtBry,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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/»  WOMAN  FARMER^S  NOTES. 

BrsiNKss  OiM-oKTi'NiTiEs. — Many  wo¬ 
men  are  asking:  “Can  a  w'oman  make 
money  on  a  farm?”  Or  in  other  words, 
ean  she  make  a  living  and  a  little  bet¬ 
ter?  Taking  into  consideration  the  com¬ 
paratively  small  amount  invested,  she 
can  make  as  much  money  on  a  farm  as 
in  any  other  way,  but  much  depends  on 
the  woman,  just  as  it  does  in  any  w^alk 
in  life.  I  do  not  think  I  could  live  and 
perform  the  duties  of  a  trained  nurse.  I 
am  not  sufficiently  accurate  in  figures  to 
become  an  accountant,  but  I  love  ani¬ 
mals.  I  love  the  trees  and  shrubs  and 
the  field  and  garden  plants,  and  my 
place  is  on  the  farm.  There  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  women  who  would  share  the 
feeling  if  they  knew  more  of  what  it 
meant.  Having  this  kindly  affection  for 
the  earth  and  her  productions  a  woman, 
w'ith  just  a  fair  amount  of  health,  can 
earn  her  living  and  more.  She  will  find 
it  necessary  to  work,  but  so  does  the 
successful  teacher  or  stenographer  or 
bookkeeper.  Work  to  a  successful  issue 
is  desirable.  Over-work  rarely  produces 
a  successful  issue.  A  woman  farmer 
must  so  plan  her  work  that  she  will  not 
go  beyond  her  strength,  and  she  must 
arrange  to  have  a  man’s  help  occasion¬ 
ally  for  the  heavy  work  if  she  is  not  a 
modern  Amazon.  This  if  she  must  work 
at  farm  work  with  her  own  hands.  Un¬ 
til  this  year  all  the  grain  and  hay  on 
my  farm  has  been  produced  on  shares, 
and  except  the  first  year  the  apjdes  were 
harvested  in  the  same  w’ay.  1  sold  each 
year  for  my  share  a  little  over  $1,15U 
worth  of  farm  produce,  including  live 
stock  and  the  pasturage  of  stock.  The 
entire  farm  has  never  been  worked  dur¬ 
ing  that  time.  Each  year  found  a  field 
or  two  neglected,  so  that  the  income  was 
less  than  it  might  have  been  had  I  pos¬ 
sessed  either  the  money  or  the  courage 
to  hire  more,  or  my  tenant  had  been 
able  to  work  the  whole  of  the  plow^ed 
land  to  advantage.  I  have  never  deem¬ 
ed  it  advisable  for  me  to  borrow  money 
where  I  was  not  sure  of  being  able  to 
pay  it  within  a  few  weeks  at  the  most. 
Debt  is  more  unsafe  and  unpleasant  for 
a  woman  than  for  a  man.  In  several  in¬ 
stances  I  might  have  made  a  large  in¬ 
terest  on  money  borrowed,  but  there 
was  an  element  of  risk,  and  I  do  not 
chide  the  caution  which  made  me  shun 
the  borrowing.  A  small  sum  cleared 
without  undue  worry  is  better  than  a 
large  sum  at  tne  expense  of  sleepless 
nights. 

M  AKKETIXCJ  THE  PUODI  CT. — A  WOmail 

farmer  must  decide  at  the  outset  how 
she  will  market  her  crops.  If  they  are 
to  go  at  wholesale  more  area  must  be 
planted  and  crops  raised  which  will 
yield  the  best  returns.  Sweet  corn,  to¬ 
matoes,  pickles,  squashes,  peas  and 
string  beans  are  used  at  the  canning  fac¬ 
tories,  and  the  question  of  marketing  is 
very  simple.  The  canning  factories  also 
make  a  market  for  small  fruits,  and 
many  prefer  the  certainty  of  their  fixed 
rate  for  the  season  to  the  uncertainty 
of  shipping  to  commission  men.  Where 
fruit  is  sent  to  a  canning  factory  by 
other  than  home  transit  the  baskets  and 
crates  must  be  in  ample  supply,  for 
though  they  are  usually  returned  there 
is  often  much  delay.  When  fruit  is 
shipped  to  commission  houses  the  bas¬ 
kets  are  lost,  and  this  is  no  small  item 
of  expense.  The  greatest  return  for  the 
least  outlay  is  obtained  where  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  farm  so  far  as  possible  are 
sold  to  a  retail  trade.  This  can  be  man¬ 
aged  by  a  woman  as  well  as  by  a  man. 
Let  the  product  whatever  it  may  be, 
recommend  itself,  and  if  there  is  a  sec¬ 
ond  quality  to  be  sold,  put  it  in  separate 
packages  and  tell  just  why  you  do  so.  If 


convinced  (hat  anything  sold  was  not 
so  good  as  you  and  your  customer  su))- 
I'.osed,  make  the  matter  satisfactory 
either  hy  replacing  the  goods  or  refund¬ 
ing  the  money.  If  you  decide  to  charge 
customers  the  same  price  they  would 
pay  at  the  groceries,  make  your  produce 
appeal  to  them  by  its  superior  freshness 
and  excellence.  Regular  days  must  be 
given  to  the  work,  where  it  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  pay  for  going  every  day,  as  cus¬ 
tomers  must  know  when  to  expect  their 
supplies.  A  gentle  horse,  a  low  wagon 
with  a  long  box,  which  gives  ample 
room  so  that  its  contents  may  not  be  too 
much  crowded,  and  plenty  of  patience 
are  among  the  necessary  adjuncts  to 
success  in  a  retail  trade.  One  must  put 
her  pride  in  her  pocket,  and  be  “all 
things  to  all  men.”  If  a  customer  makes 
herself  disagreeable  say  little,  but  pass 
that  house  by  at  the  next  trip.  Argu¬ 
ment,  gossip  and  fault-finding  may  be 
listened  to,  but  must  never  be  answered 
in  kind,  for  in  this  work  as  in  most 
others: 

“llc*wlu>  lui.s  a  thmisaiid  friends  has  not 
a  friend  to  spare. 

Hut  he  who  has  one  enein\-  will  lind  him 
everywhere.” 

Swine  Notes. — We  weighed  a  pig  this 
morning,  which  has  been  growing  nice¬ 
ly  to  produce  a  good  breeding  animal 
since  birth,  but  which  has  not  been  fed 
for  fat.  He  was  farrowed  March  17,  and 
to-day,  August  4,  he  weighed  94  pounds. 
He  has  had  the  range  of  about  1^4  acre 
of  ground,  part  of  it  clover,  and  the 
dropped  fruit  from  five  apple  trees 
which  he  has  shared  with  two  bi’ood 
sows,  three  small  pigs  and  four  of  his 
own  age.  They  get  very  little  milk; 
their  grain  ration  is  about  four  quarts 
of  middlings  fed  in  two  feeds  since  the 
apples  came,  mixed  with  dishwater.  The 
hue  and  cry  raised  about  the  dishwater 
from  a  farmer’s  kitchen  is,  to  say  the 
least,  amusing.  We  are  advised  to  keep 
salt  and  wood  ashes  constantly  before 
our  pigs.  The  dishes  from  a  farmer’s 
table  are  usually  washed  with  soft  soap, 
made  from  the  best  of  wood  ashes  and 
grease.  When  this  is  the  case,  what  ele¬ 
ment  of  harm  is  there  in  the  dishwater? 
In  city  houses  and  hotels  chemical  com¬ 
pounds  are  used,  and  this  is  the  case  in 
some  farmers’  families.  When  they  are 
used  the  dishwater  should  be  thrown  on 
the  land,  never  twice  in  the  same  place, 
or  on  a  compost  heap.  But  where  pure 
lye  soap  is  used  I  have  never  known 
dishwater  to  hurt  hogs,  and  I  have  rais¬ 
ed  a  good  many  of  them.  The  pig  we 
weighed  this  morning,  while  not  a  bit 
fat,  is  smooth  and  well  rounded,  and 
in  perfect  condition  for  a  breeder, 
month  of  heavy  feeding  or  six  weeks  at 
the  most  would  fit  him  for  the  block. 
He  is  a  purebred  Cheshire,  eligible  to 
registry.  saka  a.  i.itti.e. 

TO  KILL  ROUP  GERMS. 

Give  a  good  strong  solution  for  spraying 
poultry  houses  for  disease  germs.  Must 
bo  veiy  effective  and  reasonably  cheai)  be¬ 
cause  of  the  great  amount  1  shall  have 
to  use.  keade'R. 

Canton,  Ha. 

The  following  is  suggested:  Four 
ounces  corrosive  sublimate,  four  ounces 
common  salt  dissolved  in  two  to  four 
quarts  of  water.  Add  water  enough  to 
make  25  gallons  and  spray  the  inside  of 
the  house  thoroughly,  taking  care  to 
reach  all  cracks  and  crevices.  This  so¬ 
lution  is  highly  poisonous.  It  will  be 
more  effective  if  the.  building  is  first 
sprayed  with  soapy  water.  Another  so¬ 
lution  is  formaldehyde  diluted  with  four 
to  eight  parts  of  water.  Chlorine  gas  is 
sometimes  used.  This  is  prepared  by 
putting  salt  in  an  earthen  dish  and  add¬ 
ing  sulphuric  acid.  Keep  the  room 
closed  for  five  hours,  first  moistening  t  he 
walls.  The  charge  for  a  room  12xlt)  feet 
is  four  gallons  of  salt  and  two  pints  of 
sulphuric  acid. 


THE  CHEVIOT  SHEEP. 

The  traveler  over  the  beautiful  hill 
country  of  northern  England  and  south¬ 
ern  Scotland— the  “Cheviot  district” — is 
everywhere  confronted  by  the  beautiful 
white-faced  sheep  bearing  the  name  of 
Cheviot.  Here  this  mai'velously  beau¬ 
tiful  breed  has  flouri-:hed  for  more  than 
a  century.  Many  valuable  improvements 
have  been  made.  Scotch  families  set¬ 
tling  around  Lake  Otsego,  in  the  coun¬ 
try  made  famous  by  ,1.  Fenimore  Coop¬ 
er,  some  t)fi  years  ago,  brought  the  first 
specimens  of  the  breed  to  .America.  The 
writer  found  them  here  a  dozen  years  or 
so  ago,  and  brought  them  to  public  view 
more  than  had  been  done  in  all  the  yeari- 
previous.  For  hilly  and  mountainous 
country  supplied  with  nutritious  grasses 
no  breed  is  superior  to  this,  the  hardies', 
of  all  the  mutton  breeds.  The  quality 
of  its  mutton  ranks  very  high.  The  wool 
is  medium,  and  for  manufacturing  chev¬ 
iots  and  tweeds  is  superior  to  all  others. 
Many  wealthy  men  are  providing  small 
Hocks  for  their  parks  on  account  of  their 
rare  beauty,  and  to  ?ui)ply  their  tables 
with  the  choicest  mutton.  The  ew?s  arc 
very  prolific  and  are  excellent  mothers 
The  writer  had  10  ewes  farmed  to  p 
neighbor  a  few  years  ago.  These  ewe.- 
raised  27  lambs  without  artificial  help — 
a  record  1  have  never  known  beaten, 
l  ambs  grow  rapidly  and  weigh  well 
Ewes  weigh  about  150  pounds  and  rams 
200  pounds  at  maturity.  They  are  easy 
keepers  and  the  farmer’s  most  useful 
sheep.  After  breeding  them  exclusively 
for  a  dozen  years  we  have  no  occasion  to 
change  to  any  other  breed. 

Ladoga,  Ind.  how.\i!I)  ii.  kelm. 


DR.  HESS 
Great  Stock  Book 

_  If  you  -will  write  and  say  wliat 

stock  you  have— how  many  head 
rr of  each,  what  stock  food  you 
■  ■  have  used— and  mention  this 

naper.  This  hook  is  a  comprehensive  treatise 
on  the  care  of  all  live  stock,  lias*^!  on  the 
scientific  knowledge  and  attainments  of  the 
eminent  veterinarian.  Dr.  Hess  (Jl.D., 
D  V  .S.) ;  written  in  popular  language;  com¬ 
mended  and  used  hy  veterinarians  every¬ 
where.  Cet  it  and  liecome  a  master  of  all 
stock  diseases.  Write  to-day,  to 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 
Makers  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food. 


Scoured  to  death  !  —  Poor 

little  calf — poor  careless  farmer.  C  H  L  O  R  O* 
NAPTHOLEUM  DIP  ■would  have  put  the 
calf  right,  saved  it,  made  it  healthy,  hearty- 
valuable.  Chloro-Naptholeum  Dip  is  a  harmless 
germicide — it  annihilates  all  germs  and  para¬ 
sites,  lice,  ticks,  itch.  1  gal.,  $1.50  ; 5  gals.,  if6.75; 
10  gals. ,  $12..50;  booklet  free.  The  West  Disin¬ 
fecting  Co.,  Inc  ,  4  E.  59th  St.,  New  York 


GAM  YOU  AFFORD  IT? 

You  cert-’.lnly  cannot 
afford  to  have  horses 
lamed  from  Spavin. 

Ring  Bone.  Splint. 

Curb,  when  they  may 
he  cured  by  simply 
using 

Kendall’s 
Spavin 
Cure. 

It  cures  all  these  and 
all  other  forms  of  lameness.  Think  about  it  and  then  act. 

Price  (1;  S  forts.  As  a  liniment  for  family  use  it  has 
no  equal.  All  druggists.  Book  “A  Treatise  on  the 
Horse"  mailed  free.  Address 

OR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURC  FALLS.  VT. 


You  Lose  Money 


eveiy  time  your  horse  is  laid  up 
with  Sore  SKovilders,  Neck 
back. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

cures  them  and  Cvirb,  Spllrvt, 
Spralrved  Cord.SpaLvin.etc. 

Given  internally  it  is  unequaled  forColic, 
,  Pounder,  Pneumoniai  etc. 
l/seti  a>tt/  Endorsed  hy  Adams 


Tuttle’s  American  Condition  Powders 

—A  specific  for  impure  blood  and  all  diseases  arisi  ng  therefrom. 

TUTTLE’S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism, 
sprains,  bruises,  etc.  Kills  ^ain  instantly.  Our  lOO-page  book, 
"Veterinary  Hxiiericnce,'*  F  llEK, 

Dr.  5.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mua 

Beware  of  so-called  HHxirs — aone  genolne  bot  Tiitlle’a, 
Avoid  all  NUters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief.  If  any. 


Breeders’  Directory 

rnt  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Vood  ones.,  and  all  ages  Fine  Yearling  Bulls 
..-eady  for  service. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DKETHUKST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCKEST  FARM,  Kifton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  y. 


RARPAINQ  purebred  Holstein-Friesian  Hull 
DnilUMIIlO  ('alves.  Low  present  prices  to  reduce 
-!tock.  Write  promptly. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius.  N.  V. 


GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE 

Clover  Knoll  Herd.  Orangeville,  I’a.  M.  SAGEU. 
.Manager,  iiargalns  in  Bulls. 


(Registered  Jersey  BuH  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices, 
i.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  (Street,  Pittsburg,  j?a. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  Imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BilOOK  STOCK  FARM,  Roche8ter,MlCh 


Impr^ed  YORKSHIRES 

The  best  large  hog.  Geta  Boar  and  have  large  litters, 
all  white.  Price.  $8  to  $20  now. 

LAKE  GROVE  FARM,  Madison,  Lake  Co..  Ohio. 


leg.  P.  Chinas,  BerKsnires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wkB.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  foi 
prices  and  description.  Return  if  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Brclldoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Shropshire  Ram  and  Ewe  Lambs.  I.fi  up.  Scotch  Collie 
J  pups.  Stock  ))urebred.  Booking  orders  for  C.  White 
nd  Berksliire  Pigs.  W.  A.  IXiTUERS,  Lack.  I’a 


For  Sale. — Scotxih  Collies,  mafTnificently 

bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wis. 


Pfl  B  ^  A 1  C— The  choicest  bred  St.  Bernard  puppies 
run  uMLL  In  the  United  States.  Sired  by  Ch. 


Keno. 


F.  M.  WILLIAMS,  Box  424,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


SCOTCH  COLLIE 


R  and  white. 

DllUn  Registered. 


Trained  to  drive  stock.  No  faults.  Two  years  old. 
{25.00.  F.  C.  SMITH  &  SON,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Two  Cockerels  for  $2  If  taken  now.  900  beauties  from 
big  eggs  from  big  hens.  Also  old  hens  and  early 
.ullets.  WHITE  &  RICE,  Box  A,  Yorktown,  N,  Y. 


ZIM’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

They’re  bred  to  lav;  'I'hafs  wliv  they  pay!  Write 
your  wants  to  W.  W.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 


nrBT'll  fn  I  Iftr  on  hens  and  CHICKS, 
llbA  In  I  U  LluC  *;4-pagc  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307.  Apponaug,  R  L 


Cure  For 
Galls 

While  you  work 
the  horse. 


toArk  on  every  box. 


■J!£BIGKM0RE’S 


Dealers  selling  it  everywhere  are  authorized 
to  refund  money  if  it  tails  to  cure  all  G&lis» 
Scratches,  Cracks,  Wire  Cuts.  etc.  The  stand¬ 
ard  horse  remedy  for  many  years.  Sample  10c. 

BICKMORE  GALL  CURE  CO.,  Box  519,  Old  Town,  He. 


NEWTON’S  Cough,  Wi- 

tpinper  and  lodigeatiun  Cure* 
A  veterinary  hpecilic  for  wiml, 
throat  and  sluuiuch  troubles. 
Strong  rtcommends.  $1.00  per 
can.  Uealers.  Mail  or  Kx.  paiil. 

Newton  llorsc  Uemedy  Co.| 
Xuledo,  Ohio* 


•Thii  cow  WM 
a  terror  to 
milk  prior  to 

using  >icent8 

*******  worth  of  Shoo»Fly*  Had  it 
■been  used  earlier,  *he  would 
milk  and  flesh  to  the  araountof  $14.00.  Tne 
otbercow  was  protected  early  and  continuea 
to  give  18  qts.  of  milk  daily  through  fly-Uroc. 

_ _  _  the  original  stock  protector  used  by  the  sain# 

dairy -men  since  1885,  after  testing  imitations.  It  prevents  oonlag* 
oua  abortion  and  other  diseases,  cures  all  sores,  scratches,  sain 
diseases,  hoof  ailments,  etc.  JJO  LICK  In  poultry  bouseorany 

place  it  is  sprayed.  Beware  of  imitations  that  last  only  a  ic 

hours  and  make  sores.  If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  Shoo-*  »7 
(made  In  Philadelphia,  Pa.,)  sepd  us  $1.00  for  latest 
Three  Tgi^  Sprayer  and  enough  B)ioo«Kl7  to  protect  2W  oewa. 
Cash  reiuued  if  cows  are  not  protected*  / 

SHOO-FLY  MPG.  CO.  1 005  Ftlrmoun!  Avi.,  WNl/*. 


£ills 
svery 
fly  ft 
strikes: 
keeps  off 
the  rest. 
Harmless 
to  man 
or  beast. 

8hoo- 
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CABBAGE  AND  SYRUP  FOR  HOGS, 

• 

AVhat  is  tile  feeding  value  of  cabbage, 
fitlier  raw  or  cooked  and  sweetened,  for 
jiigs  three  or  four  months  old;  also  molas¬ 
ses  or  syrup,  and  how  much  can  be  fed 
with  safety?  w.  j.  s. 

Albion.  N.  Y. 

Henry  gives  the  following  analysis  of 
cabbage:  Ash  1.4,  protein  2.4,  fiber  1.5, 
nitrogen  free  3.9,  fat  0.4,  water  90.5. 
This  gives  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1:2.  It 
will  be  seen  that  cabbage  is  first  valu¬ 
able  as  a  •succulent  food,  and  secondly 
for  a  high  protein  content,  making  it 
especially  valuable  if  fed  with  corn,  in 
feeding  enough  only  to  keep  the  appetite 
sharp.  I  can  only  say  that  my  experi¬ 
ence  in  feeding  molasses  has  been  very 
unsatisfactory,  whatever  the  cau'se  may 
be.  n.  K.  c. 


THE  LINCOLN  SHEEP. 

The  sheep  is  rightly  named  the  golden 
hoof,  the  best  paying  stock  on  the  farm. 
The  Lincoln  is  my  choice  first,  because 
easily  fattened,  and  shearing  the  most 
wool  of  any  of  the  mutton  breeds.  The 
I  incoln  is  the  best  cross  with  the  Meri¬ 
nos  because  it  makes  the  wool  longer 
and  more  of  it,  commanding  a  better 
])rice.  There  is  no  breed  of  sheep  but 
what  would  be  profitable  to  keep  on  the 
farm.  They  help  the  farmer  to  destroy 
nearly  all  kinds  of  weeds,  cheaper  and 
more  effectively  than  can  be  done  in  any 
other  way.  They  help  the  farmer  to  fer¬ 
tilize  his  land.  Sheep  have  not  as  yet 
found  a  place  on  many  farms.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  this  is  that  the  farmer  him'self 
has  not  known  the  value  and  he  has  an 
idea  that  a  i)erson  has  to  be  endowed 
with  some  peculiarities  that  fit  him  for 
managing  a  flock  of  sheep.  There  are 
two  places  on  the  farm  where  sheej) 
could  be  kept  to  advantage,  and  one  of 
them  is  the  stubble  field  after  harvest. 
The  other  is  in  brush  timber  land.  They 
clean  up  the  undergrowth,  and  in  doing 
this  cleaning  up  about  the  farm,  the 
flock  never  leaves  a  foot  of  land  any 
poorer  than  they  found  it. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.  n.  dkxtki!, 


MALT  SPROUTS  FOR  HOGS. 

Would  malt  sprout.s  improve  a  ration  for 
hogs  where  the  ration  is  largely  corn,  or 
would  it  be  better  to  have  equal  parts  by 
weight  of  middlings  and  malt  sprouts,  or 
would  a  ration  of  equal  parts  of  corn,  mid¬ 
dlings  and  malt  sprouts  be  still  better? 

Valley  Falls,  N.  Y.  h.  o.  b. 

1  never  fed  malt  sprouts  to  hogs.  So 
far  as  the  analysis  of  the  food  is  con¬ 
cerned  it  will  furnish  protein  to  balance 
corn,  but  hogs  do  not  take  kindly  to 
light,  bulky  foods.  The  question  there¬ 
fore  of  palatability  must  be  considered. 
Bran  is  valuable  as  a  food,  but  hogs  do 
not  like  it.  Cotton  seed  has  food  value, 
but  hogs  will  die  if  fed  enough.  The 
heavy  or  finer  portions  of  wheat  offal 
are  very  palatable  and  satisfactory  as 
pig  feed.  For  young  growing  hogs  I 
prefer  low-grade  flour  to  any  other  food. 
This  feed  is  sold  under  different  names, 
and  i's  variable  in  quality.  Some  of  it 
comes  near  the  white  flour,  and  may 
contain  as  low  as  eight  per  cent  protein; 
other  mills  bolt  out  more  flour  and  then 
it  may  run  as  high  as  13  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein.  It  will  usually  contain  nearly  bal¬ 
anced  proportions  of  protein  and  carbo¬ 
hydrates.  Wheat  middlings  are  palat¬ 
able,  but  have  not  with  me  been  satis¬ 
factory.  If  you  are  to  use  sprouts  1 
should  make  up  a  mixture  of  one-third 
each  Red  Dog,  corn  and  sprouts.  I  have 
found  also  that  the  breeding  of  the  hog 
will  to  some  extent  govern  the  food.  The 
active  strong  bony  Yorkshire  will  need 
and  must  have  more  corn  to  keep  him 
Quiet  than  the  more  easily  fattened 
Berkshire.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that 
young  pigs  must  be  grown  first  and  then 
suddenly  fattened.  While  1  would  not 
perhaps  carry,  as  much  fat  on  a  young 
pig  as  one  ready  to  slaughter  1  would 
not  have  many  degrees  between. 

H,  E.  C. 


MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

Starting  tiik  Poui.try  Business.— At 
present  I  am  employed  as  a  stenographer, 
but  bave  been  advised  b.v  my  doctor  tc 
obtain  outdoor  occupation.  For  over  a 
year  I  have,  by  reading  and  other  ways, 
endeavored  to  obtain  all  the  information 
possible  relating  to  the  ])oultry  business, 
with  the  idea  of  taking  up  this  line  of 
farming,  and  now  that  m.v  health  makes 
1'.  necessary  for  me  to  give  up  my  present 
business  I  have  thought  very  seriously 
about  it.  Will  you.  therefore,  be  so  kind 

a. s  to  answer  a  few  fiuestions,  and  tell  me 
any  tiling  you  know  to  be  of  advantage  to 
a  beginner?  To  begin  with,  I  have  very 
little  cash.  Would  you  advise  buying  a 
place  through  a  local  building  loan  or  rent¬ 
ing?  Is  it  too  late  in  the  season  to  begin? 
About  how  many  fowls  should  one  start 
with?  Would  30  hens  and  two  or  three 
cockerels  be  about  right?  Would  it  do  to 
raise  chickens  by  small  incubator  during 
the  Winter,  keeping  the.  hens  for  laying 
purposes?  Do  you  consider  the  Wyandotte 
more  hardy  than  the  Leghorn,  and  what 
are  the  respective  laying  qualities  of  each? 
Can  you  give  me  some  idea  of  the  (:ost  of 
keep  of,  say  100  fowls  (buying  about  80 
per  cent  of  the  feed)  of  one  of  the  above- 
named  breeds,  and  what  is  about  the  aver¬ 
age  number  of  eggs  per  year  to  expect 
fiom  a  flock  of  this  size,  with  proper  care 
and  feed  both  in  Winter  and  Summer? 

Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J.  g.  h.  m. 

1  see  only  a  hard  row  ahead,  for  a 
man  with  “very  little  cash”  and  no 
practical  knowledge  of  the  enterprise, 
who  attempts  either  to  buy  or  rent  a 
farm  and  earn  a  living  in  the  poultry 
business.  If  there  is  a  family  to  sup¬ 
port  and  impaired  health  to  start  with 
the  outlook  is  doubly  hard.  Most  of  u.^ 
have  to  earn  our  money  before  we  get 
it.  This  implies  labor.  The  labor  re¬ 
quired  to  care  for  a  flock  of  30  hens 
should  not  be  more  than  a  woman  can 
perform  before  breakfast,  and  the  pro¬ 
fits  from  such  a  business  could  not  be 
exjiected  to  go  very  far  towards  a  living. 
Bulletin  No.  211  of  Cornell  Experiment 
Station,  recently  issued,  gives  the  yearly 
record  of  three  flocks  aggregating  1,250 
hens,  that  were  kept  for  profit,  and 
shows  what  has  been  done  with  hens.  It 
does  not  deal  with  possibilities,  but  with 
actual  results  carefully  reported.  Here 
are  some  of  the  conclusions:  In  the  year 
from  December  1,  1901,  to  November  30, 
1902,  in  three  flocks  representing  1,250 
fowls,  the  average  daily  production  of 
eggs  was  34.7  per  cent.  The  total  yearly 
production  per  hen  was  129.7  eggs.  The 
average  cost  of  feeding  a  hen  for  the 
year  was  99.6  cents.  The  average  value 
of  the  eggs  at  market  rates  exceeded  the 
cost  of  food  by  $1.31  per  hen.  The  value 
of  eggs  was  computed  by  the  wholesale 
quotations  in  New  York  City  market. 
To  this  can  safely  be  added  five  cents 
per  dozen  when  enough  hens  are  kept  to 
produce  a  crate  of  eggs  or  more  every 
three  days,  selling  at  wholesale  to  best 
grocery  trade,  and  in  many  localities 
still  more  by  selling  direct  to  coir 
ers.  This  item  alone  makes  a  good  in¬ 
come  where  several  hundred  hens  .are 
kept.  o.  w.  m.\im;s. 

BILTMORE’S  IMPORTED  BERK- 
SHIRES. 

As  seen  in  quarantine,  this  is  a  very 
superior  selection  of  70  head  from  Eng¬ 
land’s  best  herds  and  breeders.  Having 
more  size  and  bone  than  many  previous 
importations,  they  conform  more  nearly  to 
the  American  standard  for  the  up-to-date 
Berkshire.  Many  prize  winners  at  Eng¬ 
land’s  best  shows  of  the  year  are  brought 
out.  What  Mr.  Gentry  considers  the  best 
yearling  boar  shown  this  year,  and  a  lirst- 
prize  winner,  is  found  in  Lord  Lyon  (bred 

b. v  E’dward  Hayter)  of  the  Highclere  breed¬ 

ing.  lie  is  a  rare  specimen,  combining  size 
and  quality,  and  no  weak  jioints,  having 
excellent  feet  and  strong  bone.  Many  other 
prize- winning  males,  and  a  nice  lot  of 
young  boars  are  included.  Among  the  ma¬ 
ture  sows  is  a  great  prize  winner,  Danes- 
flield  lluntre.ss  7313,  with  a  perfect  Berk¬ 
shire  head,  a  large  long  low  body,  strong 
in  loin  and  a  model  ham,  standing  on  ex¬ 
cellent  feet.  Melody  Kith,  and  25th,  bred  by 
•Mills,  are  ju-ize  winners  this  year,  and 
typical  Berk.shires.  due  to  fari'ow  in  Sep¬ 
tember;  having  size  and  much  quality, 
their  produce  should  be  valuable.  A  large 
variety  of  sows,  representing  many  fami¬ 
lies  and  breeders,  are  included,  and  Mr. 
Gentry  is  to  be  congratulated  in  bringing 
out  this  new  blood  to  Biltmore,  which  will 
be  offered  to  the  public  by  sale  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1904.  c.  M.  A. 


Ailing  Animals. 


Horse  With  Cold. 

I  have  a  horse  that  seem.s  to  have  a  per- 
enni.al  cold.  His  nose  runs  a  little  all  the 
time.  Winter  and  Summer.  He  coughs  a 
little  now  and  then,  especitilly  when  he 
eats  his  oats.  I  keep  him  in  a  box  stall 
and  he  is  free  from  draughts.  1  do  not 
use  him  except  for  a  driving  horse.  I  feed 
oats  ;ind  hay;  have  tried  blanketing  and 
not  blanketing;  after  driving  and  all  the 
time;  have  never  cliiipcd  him.  F.  H. 

Taidlow.  Vt. 

If  your  horse  has  a  heavy  coat  have 
him  clipped  at  least  three  times  a  year, 
and  give  him  a  tablespoonful  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  three  times  a  day:  Sal  ammoniac 
one  ounce,  chlorate  of  potash  ounce, 
chloride  of  iron  two  ounces,  water  six 
ounces;  put  this  into  an  eight-ounce 
bottle  and  give  as  directed. 

Horse  With  Indigestion. 

My  horse,  about  H  .ve;irs  old.  works  about 
all  day  in  busy  seasons,  and  one-quarter 
of  the  time  the  rest  of  the  year.  He  is 
fed  nine  quarts  of  oats  and  about  20  pounds 
of  good  hay  when  working  hard,  and  six 
quarts  of  oats  ^ind  20  pciunds  of  hay  the 
rest  of  the  time.  After  he  has  eaten  his 
feed  he  will  turn  around  and  eat  his  drop¬ 
pings.  He  keeps  in  fair  order,  but  works 
rather  dull  .and  lazy.  He  has  to  run  in  a 
bo.\  stall,  as  he  would  get  cast  if  tied. 

Winchendon,  Mass.  h.  u.  c. 

Your  horse  has  indigestion,  or  he 
never  would  eat  his  droppings.  You 
may  increase  his  oats  to  12  quarts  and 
hay  to  the  same  amount  or  more  and 
give  him  the  following  powders:  Nitrate 
of  potash  four  ounces,  bicarbonate  of 
soda  three  ounces,  sulphate  of  iron  three 
ounces;  make  this  into  16  powders  and 
give  a  powder  night  and  morning  in 
feed. 


Salivated  Mare. 

My  marc.  12  years  old,  and  her  colt,  two 
years  old.  were  turned  into  a  hu  after  ibi 
second  crop  of  clover  had  come  on.  The 
mare  is  excessively  .salivated  by  the  clover, 
but  the  colt  is  not  affected  at  all.  Can 
you  tell  me  why  this  is?  Can  you  give 
remed.v  for  the  salivation?  o.  w.  D. 

I'''armville,  Va. 

Ptyalism  or  salivation  consists  of  an 
abnormal  and  excessive  secretion  of  sal¬ 
iva.  This  is  often  seen  as  a  symptom 
of  irregular  teeth,  inflammation  of  the 
mouth  or  tongue,  or  of  the  use  of  such 
medicines  as  lobelia,  mercury  and  many 
others.  Some  foods  produce  this,  as 
clover  and  particularly  second  crop,  or 
foreign  bodies,  as  nails,  wheat  chaff  and 
corncobs  becoming  lodged  in  the  mouth. 
If  the  cause  is  removed  as  a  rule  no  fur¬ 
ther  attention  is  necessary.  Astringent 
washes  may  be  applied  to  the  mouth  as 
a  gargle  or  by  means  of  a  sponge. 


SHARPIES 

Tubular  Farm 

SEPARATORS 

Built  on  the  Square, 

as  everybody  knows.  Entirely 
different  from  other  separators, 
new  in  principle.  Guaran¬ 
teed  more  convenient,  ef¬ 
ficient  and  durable  than 
any  other  kind. 

Write  for  catalog 
No.  163. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chaster,  Pa. 

THE  SHARPIES  CO., 
Chloago,  III. 


MONEY  SAVED 

BY  BUYING  THE  BEST 

Swing  Cattle  Tie 

made.  Thousands  In  use.  Made  to  lit  any  stable. 
Durable,  convenient  and  cheap.  Price  and  Circular 
on  application.  Manufactured  by 

ROY  BROTHERS,  East  Barnet,  Vt. 


THE  CHAIN-HANGING 

Cattle  Stanchion 

Tbe  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented  .  G  Ives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  1 1  lustrated 
Circular  and  Price  freeon  application.  Manufactured 

by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON,  ForegtvUle,  Conn. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
11.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  Sth  page. 


N 


Foster  Steel  Stanchion 

made  entirely  of  steel  and  malleable  iron.  Un¬ 
like  all  others.  Atfords  greatest  freedom  and 
motion  and  always  holds  the  animal.  Hung  on 
chains— moves  all  ways.  Llghlest,  sirongesi, 
most  convenient  and  easiest  to  open  and  close. 

GOOD  SELLER— BIG  PROFITS. 

One  agent  sold  75  first  day.  Another  sold  800 
first  week.  We  want  responsible  agent  In  every 
Dairy  Gommunlty.  Send  for  circular  number  13. 

FRANK  H.  BATTLES.  Seed  Grower, 

Rochester,  Now  York. 


Wilder’s  Stanchion 

—being  an  improvement 
over  Smith’s.  Lightest, 
strongest,  quickest,  safest 
Stanchion  made.  Has  steel 
latch  and  automatio  lock. 
Becomes  stationary  when 
open.  Animal  cannot  turn 
It  In  backing  out.  Made  of 
best  seasoned  hard  wood. 
Pins  for  fastening  wi  th  every 
Stanchion.  Send  for  testi¬ 
monials.  WlbUEH-STUONG 
I.MPLE.MENT  Co..  Successors  to  J.  K.  Wilder  &  Sons, 
Box  20,  Monroe.  Mich. 


PRESCOTT’S  S 


KEEPS 


WINGING 
WIVBI, 
TANCHIOSfl 
COWS  CLEAN 


Swings  forward  while  get¬ 
ting  up  or  lying  down.  Locke 
back  while  standing.  Fulll 

Sartlcularsfree.  PKE8COXT. 
I  Beverly  St. ,  Boston,  J  ‘ 


DAIRY  DOLL-ARS 


We  claim  that  tha 

EMPIRE 

Running  Cream  Separaior 

will  make  you  more_  money  than  any  other  I 
aeparator  can  or  will,  because  the  Empire^ 
turns  more  easily,  is  more  easily 
cleaned  and  kept  clean  and  has  1 
fewer  parts  to  get  out^of  order. 

Send  for  our  book,  "A  Dairy¬ 
man's  Dollars;”  investigate  all 
claims  and  decide  for  yourself. 

^Empire  Cream  SeparatorCo.  | 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Western  Office,  Fisher  Bldg.,^ 

Chicago. 


You  can  add  value  to  any  cow  with  a 

National 
Hand  Separator 

because  It  will  save  over  80  per  cent,  of  the  lone 
resulting  from  the  old  method  of  setting.  It 
will  separate  warm  or  cold  milk,  light  or 
heavy  cream,  and  skim  clean.  We  send  the 
National  and  let  It  prove  Its  worth  right  in 
your  own  home  dairy. 

10  DAYS'  USE  FREE. 

Costs  nothlngif  you  don’t  buy —costs 
nothing  If  you  do,  for  It  pays  Its 
cost  In  what  1 1  saves.  Send 
for  catalogue. 

NatlOBBi  DBlrr  BBehlneCo. 

NewBrk,II,4, 


DeIaIoiL 

CreahSeparatoik 

For  twenty  years  the  World’s  Standard 
Send  for  free  catalogue. 

The  Oe  Laval  Separator  Co.,  74  Corllandt  St  ,  N.Y, 


THE  LUCKY  “4-LEAF  CLOVER’ 

Plymouth  Cream  Extract¬ 
or  Is  the  CREAM  of  them  all. 
Inner  can  quickly  remova¬ 
ble;  water  all  around  and 
under  milk;  has  far  greater 
cooling  surface  than  any 
other.  No  water  required  5 
months  in  year.  Special  air 
cliamber  with  ventilator. 
New  and  original  faucet, 
impossible  to  leak  or  .sour. 
Express  charges  prepaid. 
Catalogue  free. 

Plymouth  Creun  Separator  Company,  Plymouth,  Ohio. 


DON’T  BE  HUMBUGGED 

by  Cream  Extractors  that  mix  water  with 
the  milk  and  do  not  extract. 

Ihe  Superior  Cream  Extractor 

(No  Water  Mixed  with  the  Milk) 
effects  a  complete  separation  in  an  hour 
by  a  circulation  of  cold  water  In  an  outer 
Jacket,  A  trial  convinces,  and  every  can 
Is  guaranteed.  Write  us  to-day  for  our 
catalogue. 

8UPBB10K  i'KNCB  MACHINE  CO., 
183  Grand  Kiver  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mloh. 
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HUMOROUS 


Here’s  still  a  good  motto 
Not  learned  in  a  school— 

Take  time  by  the  forelock 
And  also  the  mule! 

—Credit  Lost. 

CusTOitER:  “To  what  do  you  attribute 
the  great  cleansing  power  of  your 
soap?”  Dealer:  “To  judicious  adver¬ 
tising.” — Chicago  Daily  News. 

Enraiged  Reader:  “I  have  come  in  to 
horsewhip  the  editor.”  Office  Boy: 
“youUl  have  to  wait,  sir;  there  are  two 
others  ahead  of  you.” — Life. 

“Which  is  correct — ‘pants’  or  ‘trous¬ 
ers’?”  “Trousers.”  “But  it  doesn’t 
seem  right  to  say  that  ‘his  breath  came 
in  short  trousers.’  ” — New  York  Sun. 

“What  prevents  the  ocean  from  over¬ 
flowing  the  land?”  asked  the  teacher. 
“It’s  tide,”  came  a  shrill  voice  from  the 
tail  of  the  class. — Philadelphia  Record. 

Botanicad  Odd  Gent  (in  Central 
Park) :  “Can  you  tell  me  if  this  plant 
belongs  to  the  arbutus  family?”  Gar¬ 
dener  (curtly):  “No,  sir;  it  don’t;  it  be¬ 
longs  to  the  city.” — New  Yorker. 

“Yoxjno  man,”  said  the  wealthy  Mr. 
Pompus,  “you  ask  for  my  daughter’s 
hand.  What  expectations  have  you?” 
“Why,”  replied  the  young  man,  in  a 
somewhat  surprised  tone,  “I  expect  to 
get  what  I’m  asking  for.” — Philadelphia 
Press. 

“Have  you  brothers  and  sisters,  little 
one?”  “Yes,  two.”  “Are  your  father 
and  mother  alive?”  “Yes,  and  we  also 
have  a  grandfather.”  “How  old  is  your 
grandfather?”  “That  I  don’t  know,  but 
we’ve  had  him  a  very  long  time.” — 
Fliegende  Blaetter. 

“Well,  there  is  one  thing  that  can  be 
said  of  Crawford.  Although  he  went 
fishing  himself  on  the  Sabbath  he  didn’t 
let  his  little  son  fish.”  “I  am  glad  to 
hear  that.  Was  the  boy  at  Sunday 
school?”  “No,  baiting  the  hooks.” — 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

“Are  you  sure,  Mr.  Spoonamore,”  she 
asked  him,  after  a  moment’s  pause,  “it 
isn’t  my  ?25,000  legacy,  instead  of  me, 
that  attracts  you?”  “I  am.  Miss  Higgs¬ 
worthy,”  he  answered,  with  strong  feel¬ 
ing.  “I  thought  it  was  ten  times  as 
much  as  that!” — Chicago  Tribune. 

“The  house  that  is  to  stand,”  said  the 
wealthy  young  Sunday  school  superin¬ 
tendent,  “must  be  founded  on  a  rock.” 
“I  know  it,”  said  little  Johnny,  “that’s 
what  pa  says,  too;  but  what  grinds  him 
is  that  a  few  other  people  have  most  of 
the  rocks.” — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Tramp:  “You  has  purty  easy  times — 
nothin’  to  do  but  stand  here  sellin’  lead 
pencils.”  Pencil  Peddler:  “Think  it 
easy,  do  yeh?  Don’t  you  know  people 
won’t  buy  pencils  of  a  feller  on  th’ 
street  unless  he  looks  starved  an’  de¬ 
jected  an’  despairin’?”  “That’s  easy.” 
“  ’Taint  easy  to  look  that  way  right 
along  w’en  y’r  rakin’  in  ?4  a  day.” — New 
York  Weekly. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLES  ALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Booses,  Bams,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  nse  6  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Qranre.  Low  prices  wMl  sqrprlse  yon.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INQERSOLL,  846  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


For  30  days  to  the  readers  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  Beautiful  Imported  56-piece 

CHINA  TEA  SET 

or  Toilet  Set,  or  Parlor  Lamp,  or  Clock,  or  Watch 
and  many  other  articles  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion,  with  an  order  of  20  lbs.  of  our  New  Crop, 

I  60c.  Tea,  any  kind,  or  20  lbs.  Baking  Pow^- 
,  der,  46c.  a  lb.,  or  an  assorted  order  a^as  and 
B.  P.  This  advertisement  MUST  accompany 
I  order.  , 

,  „THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

I  P.  O.  Box  289.  81  &  38  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


r 
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Rockport,  Kansas,  Nov. 

International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dear  Sirs  : — Your  “International  Stock  Food”  is  all  you  claim  for  it.  We  have  the 
nicest  pigs  and  hogs  that  we  ever  had.  Tested  it  on  one  old  sow  that  was  very  poor 
from  suckling  pigs.  She  could  hardly  make  a  shadow.  We  took  the  pigs  away  and 
fed  her  “International  Stock  Food”  in  her  feed  and  I  do  really  believe  that  she  put  on 
5  pounds  of  flesh  per  day.  Yours  truly,  M.  C.  JERBY. 

H»v«  Thonuadi  ©f  SlmlUr  TeitlraonUli  aad  Will  Pay  Yon  $1000  CmIl  to  ProTO  That  They  Are  Not  Gennlne  and  Un8olIelt«d.^^ 

)Wo  own  *|InterDational  Stock  Pood  Farm,"  which  is  located  12  milet  from  Minneapolis  and  contains  650  acres.  Wo  feed 
^‘‘International  Stock  Food”  overy  day  to  all  of  our  World  Champioii  Stallions,  Dak  Patch  1 : 59  !/«  and  Dirrctum  2:05Ji  • 
bto  our  Yotjno  Stallions,  Brood  Marks,  Colts,  Work  Horses,  Cattl*  and  Hoos.  “INTERNATIOhAli  STOCK  FOOD’*  3  FEEDS  . 
?for  ONE  CENT is  Prepared  from  Roots,  Herbs,  Seeds,  and  Barks  and  Won  the  Highest  Medal  at  Paris  Exposition  in  1900  as  I' 

<  a  High-Class  vegetable,  medicinal  preparation  to  bo  fed  to  stock  in  small  amounts  as  an  addition  to  the  regular  feed.  It  is  a 
bGreat  Aid  in  Growing  or  Fattening  stock  because  It  increases  the  appetite  and  Aids  Digestion  and  Assimilation  so  that  each  <! 
?antmftl  obtain,  more  nutrition  from  the  grain  eaten.  Wo  positively  guarantee  that  its  use  will  make  you  extra  money  over  the  ' 
<utual  Plan  of  Growing  and  Fattening  stock,  “International  Stock  Food”  can  be  fed  in  safety  to  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats 
iHogs,  Colts,  Calves,  Lambs  or  Pigs.  It  is  Absolutely  Harmless  even  if  taken  into  the  Human  System.  You  insist  on  eating 

rmedicinal  ingredients  with  your  Own  food  at  every  meal.  Salt  is  a  stomach  tonic  and  w'orm  medicine,  Pepper  is  a  powerful 

(stimulating  tonic,  Mustard  is  a  remedy  for  dyspepsia.  Vinegar  is  a  diuretic.  You  eat  these  medicinal  ingredients  almost  with 

_  _ _  every  mouthful  of  your  food,  and  it  is  proven  that  these  medicines  promote  health  and  strength  for  people  and  improve  their 

^SfifiSCAQgCA^CCA^CCQCCCCiCCCCCiCC^CO^digcstion.  ^ilnternatlonal  Stock  Food”  contains  pure  vegetable  medicinal  ingredients  that  are  just  as  safe  and  as  necessary 
tan  addition  to  the  regular  feed  of  your  stock  if  you  desire  to  keep  them  in  the  best  possible  condition.  “International  Stock  Food”  is  endorsed  by  Every  High-Class  Farm 
>Paper.  It  pnrifies  the  blood,  stimulates  and  permanently  strengthens  the  entire  system  so  that  disease  is  prevented  or  cured.  “International  Stock  Food”  Is  sold  on  n  “Spot 
?Cash  Gnarantee”  by  Fifty  Thousand  Dealers  throngbont  the  World.  B^Your  Money  will  be  Promptly  Refunded  in  Any  cate  of  failure.  It  will  make  your  Calves  or  Pigs  grow 

SAmazingly  and  has  the  largest  sale  in  the  World  for  keeping  them  healthy.  03-  Beware  of  the  many  Cheap  and  Inferior  Imitations!  No  Chemist  can  separata  all  the  Different 

|>  powdered  Roots,  Herbs,  Barks  and  Seeds  that  we  nse.  Any  One  claiming  to  do  so  Must  be  an  Ignoramus  or  a  Falsifier. 

PEOPLE  SAY  ABOUT  TITiS  BOOK. 

INTERNATIONAI,  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  ODESSA,  MO. 

Dear  Sirs: — Your  "International  Stock  Book"  duly  received, 
and  it  is  the  best  thing  of  its  class  that  I  have  ever  seen.  There  is 
a  volume  of  useful  articles  in  it  from  start  to  finish. 

Respectfully,  GRO.  W.  NULL. 


WHAT 

IHTBRITATIONAI.  STOCK  FOOD  CO.. 

EAtJ  Claire,  Wis. 

Dear  Sirs: — I  received  your  “International  Stock  Book"  and 
was  more  than  pleased  with  it.  It  is  worth  more  than  $10.00  to 
me.  Very  truly  yours.  RICHARD  J,  MORRISSEY. 


A 


.00  STOCK 


IT  CONTAINS  183  LARGE  ENGRAVINGS  OF  HORSES,  CATTLE,  SHEEP,  POULTRY,  ETC. 

The  Cover  of  ihi.  Book  is  a  Beautiful  Live  Stock  Picture  ayPrlnted  In  Six  Brilliant  Celora.  Size  of  the  book  ia  6^  by  fnchea.  It  coat  na  $8<KK)  to  have  our  Artiste  and  Engraver, 
make  these  Engravings.  It  describes  common  Diseases,  end  tells  how  to  treat  them.  It  also  gives  Description,  Histogy  and  Illnstrations  of  th#  Different  Breeds  of  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep,  Goats,  Hogs  and  Poultry.  It  contains  Life  Engravings  of  many  very  neUd  Animals,  and  also  testimonials.  The  Editor  Of  This  Paper  Will  Tell  Ton  That  You  Ought  To  Hav* 
This  Stock  Book  In  Your  Library  For  Reference.  »»-It  Contains  a  Finely  Illustrated  Vaterinary  Department  That  Will  Save  Yon  Hundreds  of  Dollars. 

WE  WILL  MAIL  IT  TO  YOU  ABSOLUTELY  FREE,  ^Postage  Prepaid. 

We  Will  Fay  Yon  $10.00  Cash  if  book  Is  not  as  described.  Write  u  nt  onee,  letter  or  postal  card,  and  aISWEB  THKSK  2  qpxSTlOHS: 

Ist.-Name  TMs  Paper.  *d.-How  M.oh  Stock  Have  YouT 

te  Any  Ba^rn  Mtn“  <  INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  MlnnetpoIIs,  Minn..U.S.A.  >  -- ..  capit»iP‘i<i  in,ti,ooo.ooo, 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Rider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  but  If  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  In  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-flve  years,  which  Is  proof 
that  wo  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


35  Warren  St..  New  York.  692  Craig  St.,  Montreal.  P.  Q.  40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

239  Franklin  St..  Boston.  Tenlento-Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba.  40  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

22  Pitt  St.,  SV'DNEY',  N.  S.  W. 


CLIMAX  ENSILAGE  aid  FODDER  CUnERS 

CI.IMAX  Cutters  are  the  latest  development  in  Ensilag 
Machinery.  They  cut  and  deliver  the  silage  at  one 
operation.  They  require  less  power  to  operate  than 
any  other.  They  are  strong.  They  are  simple  in  con¬ 
struction  and  have  few  w^earing  parts.  Repairs  bill  is 
light.  Absolutely  guaranteed.  Cutting  device  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  best.  You  will  save  time,  trouble,  and  worry 
by  getting  the  CLIMAX.  Write  for  our  catalogue— it’s 
free. 

“The  Complete  Machine.” 

WARSAW-WILKINSON  CO., 

WARSAW,  N.  Y 


Yoa 
Buy 


“flHin”  Ensilagi  '<  itters 

UniU  youb”  ;jfacti 


you  ,  Ijfaction. 

Our  absolute  guarantee  goes  wkih  this,  our  New  “Ohio” 
Self  Feed  Ensilage  Cutter  and  New  Metal  Bucket  Swivel 
Carrier.  It  is  made  to  be  the  best  thing  of  its  kind  procur¬ 
able.  Self-feed  increases  capacity  and  saves  VSjJ 

labor  feeding. 

Means 

IjniU  Greatest  Capacity, 
V  Least  Power  Required. 

TKe  maiv  who  owns  one  says  so.  All  sizes,  ii  to 
in.  Profit  by  the  experience  of  others  and  get  the  best. 
Shredder  blades  to  fit  all  sizes.  1903  "Ohio"  Blowers 
are  powerful  machines.  Write  today.  Latest  illustrated 
catalog  free.  Modern  Silage  methods  10  cents.  Established  1854. 

THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO.,  SALEM,  OHIO. 


FAST  CUTTING 

w'ith  elevating  and  carrying  devices  that  work 

right  are  the  main  - - 

points  in  silo  filling. 


Cut 
four 

self-feed. 
Safety 
and  anli- 
clogging 
devices 
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THE  FARMER  AND  THE  CANAL. 

WHY  HE  SHOULD  OPPOSE  THE  APPROPRIATION. 

The  Case  Against  It  Clearly  Stated. 

As  is  well  known  by  this  time,  the  great  majority  of 
New  York  farmers  are  opposed  to  the  plan  of  spending 
$101,000,000  of  the  State’s  money  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  Erie  Canal.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  asked  to  state 
the  farmer’s  position  on  this  question.  I  have  therefore 
obtained  the  following  interview  with  Hon.  James  Wood, 
who  was  elected  president  of  the  association  recently 
formed  at  Rochester  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  to 
defeat  the  appropriation.  h.  w.  c. 

You  ask  me  to  state  why  the  farmers  of  the  State 
of  New  York  are  opposed  to  the  1,000-ton  barge  canal 
scheme.  I  will  give  a  few  of  the  reasons. 

1.  We  oppose  it  because  of  the  immensity  of  the 
proposition.  No  one  can  comprehend  it.  Psycholo¬ 
gists  tell  us  that  no  mind  can  grasp  a  million.  We 
talk  about  It,  and  we  know  how  the  figures  look,  but 
we  don’t  know  what  it  is.  And  this  is  a  hundred  or 
two  hundred  times  this  great  unknown.  No  such  sum 
has  ever  been  expended  upon  any  public  work.  Let 
me  illustrate  it.  If  the 
cost  is  limited  to  $101,- 
000,000,  and  is  paid  in  18 
years,  the  amount  with 
interest  will  be  over 
$132,000,000.  But  its  ad¬ 
vocates  propose  to  have 
the  time  of  payment  ex¬ 
tended  to  50  years.  In 
that  event  the  amount 
will  be  over  $196,000,000. 

The  cost  of  all  the  public 
school  buildings  in  the 
State,  and  of  the  land 
upon  which  they  stand, 
is  reported  by  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction  at  a  little 
over  $92,000,000.  The 
value  of  all  the  land  and 
buildings  owned  by  all 
the  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  of  the  State  is  re- 
ported  by  the  Chief 
Statistician  at  Washing¬ 
ton  at  $22,734,087.  The 
value  of  all  the  scientific 
apparatus  of  those  insti¬ 
tutions  is  $2,360,560.  The 
endowments  of  all  our 
universities  and  colleges 
is  $27,392,237.  These  all 
amount  to  $144,486,784, 
so  that  the  cost  of  the  canal  would  be  over  $50,000,000 
more  than  the  entire  educational  plant  of  the  State. 
This  alone  should  kill  the  scheme. 

2.  But  no  one  can  tell  what  the  actual  cost  will  be. 
It  will  not  be  less  than  the  amount  estimated;  it  may 
be  double  that  amount.  All  past  experience  points  to 
this.  We  do  not  want  to  take  such  a  leap  in  the  dark. 

3.  We  oppose  it  because  of  the  corruption  and 
demoralization  the  expenditure  by  officials  of  this  vast 
sum  will  cause.  The  State  has  had  sad  experience 
with  canal  rings — a  great  school  for  public  plunder, 
whose  scholars  become  past  masters  in  the  arts  of 
political  bribery,  of  business  demoralization,  of  rob¬ 
bing  the  State  treasury  and  of  lowering  the  standard 
of  public  morals. 

4.  We  oppose  it  because  it  would  tax  our  people  for 
the  benefit  of  others.  The  scheme  is  based  upon  the 
idea  of  through  freight  in  great  bulk.  The  parties 
chiefly  benefited  would  be  the  western  producers  and 
the  European  consumers.  If  it  be  true,  as  claimed, 
that  the  cost  of  transportation  would  be  lessened,  then 


the  western  producer  would  get  more  for  his  products 
and  the  European  consumer  would  buy  his  food  for 
less  money.  The  people  of  the  State  cannot  be 
benefited  by  floating  these  cargoes  through  our  terri¬ 
tory.  The  present  percentage  of  local  traffic  is  largely 
owing  to  the  transportation  of  quarried  stone  and 
like  heavy  or  bulky  commodities.  These  do  not  re¬ 
quire  any  enlargement  of  the  present  canal. 

5.  We  oppose  it  because  we  want  cheap  transpor¬ 
tation  and  canal  transportation  is  not  cheap.  Herein 
the  advocates  of  this  scheme  are  guilty  of  stating  and 
reiterating  gross  falsehoods.  In  their  figuring  they 
leave  out  one  or  both  of  two  important  items.  The 
one  is  the  interest  on  the  canal  investment,  and  the 
other  is  what  the  State  pays  for  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  canals.  These  are  as  much  a  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  business  as  is  the  grain  fed  to  the  mule 
that  draws  the  boats.  In  1901  the  cost  of  transporting 
the  freight  carried  on  the  canals  of  the  State  was  7.11 
mills  per  ton  per  mile.  In  1902  it  was  6.5  mills,  the 
lowest  ever  known.  The  reports  of  the  New  York 


Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  show  that  its  ex¬ 
penditure  for  carrying  freight  was  4.1  mills  per  ton 
per  mile,  and  for  all  its  branches  where  the  entire 
amount  was  local  freight,  5.9  mills.  The  figures  show 
that  on  its  great  through  trains  the  cost  was  not  more 
than  one-half  the  cost  by  canal.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  president  of  that  road  offered  to  carry  the  canal 
tonnage  free  of  charge  for  the  interest  at  three  per 
cent  on  the  cost  of  the  enlarged  canal. 

6.  We  oppose  it  because  the  canals  do  not  regulate 
railroad  freights.  The  claim  to  the  contrary  con¬ 
stantly  put  forth  is  false.  On  January  1,  1903,  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  made  the  following  rates  on 
grain  from  Buffalo  to  New  York,  including  the  ele¬ 
vator  charges  at  both  cities:  Wheat  and  fiaxseed,  five 
cents  per  bushel;  corn  and  rye,  4%  cents;  barley,  4% 
cents;  oats,  four  cents.  These  rates  were  not  changed 
when  the  canal  season  opened.  In  some  years  there 
has  been  an  advance  of  rates  in  December,  but  this 
has  not  been  because  the  canal  was  closed,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  the  corn  crop  is  only  then  com¬ 


ing  forward,  and  the  demand  of  this  increase  affected 
rates.  The  New  York  Produce  Exchange  reports  that 
in  August  of  last  year  343,000  bushels  of  corn  were 
received  in  New  York;  in  September  471,150  bushels 
were  received,  while  in  December  1,075,800  bushels 
were  received.  This  fact  and  many  others  show 
abundant  reason. 

7.  We  oppose  it  because  it  would  establish  and  fos¬ 
ter  another  trust.  One  great  difficulty  in  the  present 
canal  transportation  comes  from  an  insufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  boats.  As  the  boats  are  idle  about  half  the 
year  the  investment  in  them  is  not  remunerative.  The 
present  boats  are  chiefiy  owned  by  their  captains  and 
his  associates,  and  cost  from  $2,000  to  $2,500.  The 
estimated  cost  of  a  1,000-ton  barge  varies  from  $18,000 
to  $20,000.  The  captains  cannot  furnish  any  such 
capital.  Of  necessity  they  must  be  built  and  owned 
by  capitalists,  who  will  have  the  power  to  hold  them 
up  at  any  time  and  dictate  their  own  terms.  Then 
the  State  will  be  helpless,  or  State  ownership  with  all 
its  attendant  evils  must  follow. 

8.  We  oppose  it  be¬ 
cause  of  the  absurdity  of 
the  claims  made  by  its 
advocates.  Among  these 
is  the  promise  of  great 
and  innumerable  manu- 
facturing  industries 
along  its  route.  This  is 
imaginary.  Why  has  not 
the  present  canal  estab¬ 
lished  manufactories?  At 
one  time  it  was  as  great, 
relatively,  as  the  new 
canal  would  be.  There 
are  no  such  manufactor¬ 
ies  established  by  or  de¬ 
pendent  upon  it.  The 
fact  is  that  factories  are 
located  along  railway 
lines,  where  they  can  re- 
c  e  i  V  e  and  ship  their 
freights  all  the  year. 

9.  We  oppose  it  be¬ 
cause  of  the  deception 
employed  by  its  advo¬ 
cates.  They  pretend  to 
state  the  whole  case 
when  they  describe  the 
construct  ion  of  the 
canal.  Not  a  word  is  said 
about  the  expense  of 
deepening  the  Hudson 
River  for  a  long  distance 

below  Albany,  where  its  depth  is  but  eight  feet,  and 
the  proposed  barges  will  draw  10  feet,  and  the  annual 
cost  of  removing  the  great  deposits  left  by  freshets  is 
never  mentioned.  There  is  deception,  too,  about  their 
barges,  they  call  them  1,000-ton  barges,  but  their 
measurements  show  that  they  can  carry  only  790  tons. 
But  the  scheme  is  for  two  vessels  to  go  together — one 
towing  the  other.  The  tug  can  carry  but  475  tons,  so 
that  the  average  will  be  but  632^  tons.  Yet  they 
complacently  figure  on  a  thousand-ton  cargo! 

10.  We  oppose  it  because  it  will  not  materially  bene¬ 
fit  New  York  City.  How  is  that  city  benefited  by  having 
a  cargo  fioated  down  the  Hudson  River,  towed  along¬ 
side  a  foreign  steamer,  transferred  by  steam  to  her 
hold  and  taken  to  Europe?  How  does  New  York  make 
anything  by  the  operation?  The  statistics  of  her  ex¬ 
ports  are  increased,  but  of  what  benefit  is  that  to  her? 
The  fact  is,  there  is  a  lot  of  humbug  given  out  about 
the  falling  off  of  New  York’s  commerce.  It  has 
changed  in  character,  but  not  in  value.  Expensive  ar¬ 
ticles  are  increasing,  while  some  bulky  and  less  valu- 
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able  commodities  go  in  larger  quantities  to  other 
ports,  and  this  cannot  he  prevented. 

11.  We  oppose  it  because  those  chiefly  benefited  by 
it  will  be  the  trusts,  contractors  and  office  holders. 
Buffalo  may  be  benefited,  because  all  her  plans  provide 
for  the  breaking  of  Lake  cargoes  there.  The  railroads 
own  their  own  elevators,  and  Buffalo  capitalists  want 
to  provide  the  elevators  for  the  canals. 

12.  We  oppose  it  because  the  whole  question  of 
canal  transportation  has  been  settled  by  two  well- 
known  facts.  The  Mississippi  River  is  a  great  natural 
waterway  to  New  Orleans.  Great  lines  of  railways 
have  been  built  on  either  side  of  It,  and  the  river 
cannot  stand  the  competition.  While  the  commerce 
of  New  Orleans  has  greatly  increased,  that  of  the 
river  has  greatly  fallen  off.  The  Delaware  and  Hud¬ 
son  Canal  Company  owned  and  operated  a  good  canal 
from  the  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Hudson 
River.  They  could  not  meet  railroad  competition, 
and  therefore  secured  a  railroad  and  abandoned  their 
canal,  at  the  same  time  giving  up  a  very  valuable  dis¬ 
tributing  point  on  the  Hudson  River  at  Rondout. 

13.  We  oppose  it  becaiKe  every  acre  of  land  in  the 
West  competes  with  every  acre  in  the  State  of  New 
York  in  the  markets  of  New  York  City,  and  we  ob¬ 
ject  to  spending  immense  sums  of  our  money  to  give 
them  an  unfair  advantage  over  us.  For  the  same  rea¬ 
son  it  is  unfair  to  tax  the  railroads  of  our  State  (and 
they  are  very  heavy  taxpayers)  to  build  a  competition 
to  be  operated  at  their  and  our  expense.  All  are  en¬ 
titled  to  fair  treatment.  “Give  the  devil  his  due.” 

14.  We  oppose  it  because  all  unnecessary  taxation 
is  unjust  taxation.  There  is  a  lot  of  puerile  talk 
about  the  taxes  paid  by  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Buffalo;  that  as  they  pay  about  85  per  cent  of  the 
State  taxes  therefore  they  should  spend  whatever 
they  choose.  As  well  might  we  say  because  the  per¬ 
centage  of  those  who  pay  no  taxes  at  all  Is  much 
greater  in  those  cities  than  in  the  rest  of  the  State, 
therefore  those  cities  should  not  vote  upon  this  propo¬ 
sition.  The  fact  Is  that  the  taxation  is  the  same  upon 
values  all  over  the  State,  and  if  they  pay  more  It  is 
because  they  have  more. 

15.  We  oppose  it  because  if  a  great  canal  is  to  be 
built  it  should  be  done  by  the  National  Government. 
Other  States  are  interested  equally  with  New  York 
in  having  a  ship  canal  to  the  Lakes.  The  United 
States  Government  has  had  the  project  under  consid¬ 
eration,  has  spent  something  like  $500,000  upon  sur¬ 
veys  and  plans,  and  has  not  yet  reached  a  decision.  It 
is  most  unwise  for  New  York  to  take  the  matter  out 
of  the  Nation’s  hands. 


J.  W,  KERR  ON  TREE  BREEDING.  ' 

If  there  really  is  anything  in  this  new  gospel  of 
tree  breeding  by  selecting  from  trees  that  bear 
nuost  abundantly  of  finest  fruit  the  wood  used  for 
propagating  purposes,  it  is  mostly  talk  in  my 
opinion.  Take  almost  any  variety  of  fruit,  in  almost 
any  orchard,  and  you  find  in  a  given  year  trees  pro¬ 
ducing  fruit  that  Is  inferior  in  size,  quality,  etc.,  to 
that  produced  by  other  trees  of  same  variety  in  same 
rows,  but  a  little  more  food  and  a  little  better  cul¬ 
ture  Invariably  right  such  condition,  as  I  have 
proven  repeatedly  to  my  entire  satisfaction.  A  Bald¬ 
win  apple  tree,  in  the  care  of  one  individual,  will 
produce  Immensely  finer  fruit  than  In  the  care  of  an¬ 
other.  The  bulk  of  all  the  bearing  fruit  trees  In 
America  to-day  were  propagated  on  the  principle  first 
of  genuineness  as  to  variety,  and  second,  healthiness 
of  tree.  Such  eminent  horticulturists  as  Downing, 
Wilder,  Thomas,  Barry,  etc.,  possessed  nearly  or  quite 
as  keen  a  sense  of  the  laws  governing  In  such  matters 
as  the  modern  Solons,  who  are  making  a  noise  about 
selecting  the  finest  twigs,  from  the  finest  trees,  that 
produce  the  finest  fruit,  etc.  The  quartette  above 
named  never  used  such  methods  to  blow  themselves 
into  public  notice;  they  knew  from  practice  and  ob¬ 
servation  that  the  Bartlett  pear  tree  that  produced 
poor  fruit  and  little  of  it  for  one  or  two  years  would 
show  results  diametrically  opposite  when  proper  ma¬ 
nures  and  thorough  culture  were  given.  Favorable 
conditions  make  trees  of  known  excellence  every¬ 
where  and  of  all  varieties,  and  when  same  conditions 
are  applied  to  the  trees  producing  the  Inferior  fruit, 
results  will  demonstrate  that  the  horticultural  LL. 
D.s  who  are  pretending  to  propagate  their  trees  only 
from  bearing  trees,  such  as  produce  fruit  of  known 
excellence,  will  have  to  alternate  their  selections  of 
trees  to  cut  from,  as  the  trees  producing  Inferior  fruit 
one  year  often  produce  the  best  fruit  the  year  follow¬ 
ing.  I  might  recite  you  the  facts  of  a  number  of  ex¬ 
periments,  proving  the  correctness  of  the  foregoing, 
but  in  these  days  of  scientific  Investigation,  that 
would  be  wholly  useless.  To  be  really  scientific  for¬ 
bids  full  credence  as  to  results  obtained  from  any  ex¬ 
periment  not  really  ggeq  pp  conducted  by  yourself. 

Mfir7lah4.  W,  SEBB. 


COST  OF  A  CANNING  FACTORY. 

Will  you  give  as  complete  data  as  possible  as  to  the 
cost  of  establishing  and  operating  a  canning  factory? 
State  capacity  of  plant  described.  What  is  usually  paid 
for  the  staple  fruits  and  vegetables?  There  is  talk  of  a 
factory  being  established  in  our  vicinity  in  the  near 
future,  but  no  definite  proposition  has  so  far  been  made. 
We  want  to  know  something  of  the  matter  before  giving 
a  decision.  v.  w.  n. 

New  Plymouth,  O. 

Since  you  do  not  sthte  size  of  factory  concerning 
which  Information  Is  desired,  I  will  confine  myself -to 
the  subject  of  small  factories.  These  factories  may  be 
operated  by  the  Individual  or  by  small  communities. 
The  first  outlay  Is  so  small  that  no  great  risk  of  loss 
is  incurred  in  purchase.  A  superior  grade  of  hand- 
packed  goods  can  be  put  up  by  these  small  factories 
and  will  drive  out  the  inferior  machine-packed  goods 
that  may  be  shipped  to  the  small  towns.  It  does  not 
take  so  much  business  capacity  to  run  a  small  fac¬ 
tory  successfully,  and  if  It  should  be  thought  advis¬ 
able  to  enlarge  the  factory  later  on  when  more  ex¬ 
perience  is  obtained  and  the  Interest  of  the  com¬ 
munity  becomes  aroused  It  can  be  easily  done. 

For  the  factory  that  I  built  and  experimented  with 
the  following  apparatus  was  purchased:  One  closed- 
topped  kettle  with  attachments,  $115;  one  exhaust 
kettle  and  steam  cross,  $17;  one  scalding  kettle  and 
steam  cross,  $15;  two  gasoline  fire  pots,  complete,  $15; 
one  set  of  crane  fixtures,  $10;  four  capping  steels,  $10; 
two  tipping  cappers,  $1;  one  vice,  $5.50;  two  pairs 
can  tongs,  50  cents;  three  files,  $1.20;  two  wire  scald¬ 
ing  baskets,  $2.50;  one  fioor  truck,  $10;  one  dozen 
peeling  knives,  90  cents;  one  syrup  gauge,  $1;  one 
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dozen  buckets,  $3;  two  exnaust  crates,  $8;  two  peach 
parers,  $2.38;  total,  $217.98.  The  capacity  of  this  fac¬ 
tory  wate  estimated  at  5,000  cans  per  day,  but  I  do  not 
think  the  factory  would  put  up  that  many.  An  old 
one-story  building,  20x40,  was  used.  A  second-hand 
boiler,  upon  which  some  repairing  was  done,  sup¬ 
plied  the  steam.  Both  of  the  above  items  are  not 
enumerated  in  the  cost  given.  It  may  often  be  con¬ 
venient  to  use  steam  from  a  local  boiler,  and  do  the 
canning  in  some  vacant  building,  thus  saving  the  cost 
of  these  two  large  items.  A  cannery  with  a  5,000- 
capacity  per  day  will  require  a  15  horse-power  boiler. 
The  building  should  be  large,  and  have  two  rooms, 
one  for  processing  and  another  for  paring  and  storing. 
A  good  supply  of  clean  water  Is  necessary. 

Now,  as  to  operating  the  cannery,  success  will  de¬ 
pend  very  largely  upon  the  business  capacity  of  those 
who  manage  the  factory.  In  many  respects  the  man¬ 
agement  of  a  canning  factory  Is  very  much  like  man¬ 
aging  a  large  retail  store.  The  work  should  be  paid 
for  by  the  job  or  piece;  for  cutting  corn  off  cob  three 
cents  a  bucket;  string  beans,  four  cents  a  bucket; 
paring  peaches,  two  cents  a  bucket;  slicing  peaches, 
three  cents  a  bucket,  etc.  Sugar  corn  is  purchased 
at  the  factory  for  about  $8  a  ton;  peaches  $1.25  per 
bushel,  depending  upon  the  quality;  pears  about  the 
same  price;  tomatoes,  20  cents  per  bushel,  etc.  One 
bushel  of  peaches  or  of  pears  will  fill  18  three-pound 
cans.  One  bushel  of  tomatoes-  will  fill  about  20  three- 
pound  cans.  Hence,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  calculate 
the  cost  of  canning  when  all  the  items  entering  into 
the  canning  process  are  known  to  a  certainty.  Then, 
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known  the  profit  or  loss  can  readily  be  determined. 
The  profit  or  loss  should  be  estimated  at  the  close 
of  each  day,  so  that  those  fruits  or  vegetables  that 
pay  best  may  be  more  largely  used  in  canning.  A 
good,  honest  can  should  be  packed  so  that  all  goods 
can  be  guaranteed.  An  attractive  label  Is  not  the 
least  thing  that  contributes  to  the  success  of  the 
factory. 

In  starting  a  factory  on  the  cooperative  plan  all 
agreements  should  be  entered  into  In  writing.  A  good 
processor  should  be  employed  at  least  until  some 
factory  hand  can  be  trained.  While  those  who  sell 
canning  machinery  furnish  instructions  for  setting  up 
the  machinery  and  running  the  factory,  still  It  Is  a 
good  Idea  to  visit  a  good  factory  while  in  operation. 
A  small  jelly  factory  and  a  small  pickle  factory  could 
easily  be  established  in  connection  with  the  canning 
factory.  These  factories  cost  but  little,  and  are  likely 
to  pay  well.  We  want  to  see  courses  on  canning,  pre¬ 
serving  and  pickling  given  in  our  agricultural  col¬ 
leges,  so  that  these  small  factories  may  become  more 
common  on  our  fruit  and  truck  farms,  r,  h.  price. 

Virginia. 

LARGE  STONE  FOR  CONCRETE  WORK. 

About  Laying  a  Concrete  Foundation. 

We  were  much  interested  in  the  inquiry  of  J.  J.,  page 
498,  about  laying  a  concrete  foundation.  Is  it  true  as  H 
E.  C.  states,  that  “these  stones  will  have  to  be  crushed 
fine?’’  Could  not  the  wall  be  laid  by  putting  a  course  of 
stone  In  the  form,  then  pouring  in  cement  to  cover  or 
nearly  cover,  then  another  course  of  stone?  We  have 
enough  stone,  some  fiat  and  some  round,  from  two  to  12 
Inches  In  diameter,  to  put  up  a  cement  wall  if  we  can  use 
them.  Only  a  small  per  cent  is  even  enough  to  work  to 
advantage  in  a  laid  wall,  and  we  could  not  afford  to 
crush. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Yes,  a  wall  could  be  laid  in  the  manner  mentioned-^ 
a  course  of  stone  of  any  size  and  a  course  of  sand  and 
cement.  But  this  would  be  nothing  more  or  less  than 
the  usual  mason  work  except  that  cement  would  take 
the  place  of  quicklime  and  consequently  be  more  ex¬ 
pensive.  The  quality  of  standard  concrete  construc¬ 
tion  depends  upon  the  thorough  mixing  of  good  ce¬ 
ment  with  clean,  coarse,  sharp  sand  as  the  first  step, 
and  that  the  broken  surface  of  each  piece  of  stone 
used  shall  come  in  close  contact  with  the  cement  so 
that  the  force  between  them,  which  is  adhesive,  may 
later  have  a  cohesive  power;  in  other  words,  that  the 
union  of  stone  and  cement  shall  be  such  that  In  break¬ 
ing  the  cleavage  will  as  likely  occur  between  parts  of 
the  stone  itself  as  between  cement  and  stone.  If  these 
stones  are  large  and  no  doubt  flat,  having  a  broad 
surface,  it  would  be  impossible  to  pour  cement  around 
them  and  expect  it  to  reach  every  part  of  the  stone, 
and  each  space  left  open  would  mean  just  so  much 
weakness  for  the  wall,  I  think  S.  B.  will  readily  see 
the  force  of  this  statement.  If  he  desires  to  use  large 
stones  he  will  build  cheaply  with  quicklime  and  a 
little  cement  added.  If  anxious  to  build  a  concrete 
wall,  do  so  with  small  crushed  stone  or  very  small 
cobble  or  field  stone.  h.  e.  cook. 


MORE  ABOUT  A  BARREN  PEAR  ORCHARD. 

A  reader  in  Ohio,  C.  C.  Sterling,  has  called  my  at¬ 
tention  to  one  Important  point  in  connection  with  the 
barren  pear  orchard  mentioned  on  page  500,  that  was 
overlooked  by  me.  It  is  the  fact  that  all  of  the  200 
trees  are  Bartletts,  which  he  says  “would  alone  be 
sufficient  to  make  them  barren.”  This  is  in  a  great 
measure  true,  for  the  Bartlett  is  partially  self-sterile. 
Experiments  In  pollenizing  the  flowers  of  this  va¬ 
riety  with  those  of  Anjou,  Buffum  and  some  other 
kinds  have  proved  that  they  have  a  marked  effect  io 
causing  the  fruit  to  set  better  and  to  be  larger,  and 
of  a  somewhat  different  shape  from  the  usual  type  of 
self-fertilized  Bartletts.  This  latter  statement  must 
not  be  construed  as  proving  that  the  characteristics 
of  the  other  varieties  were  transmitted  through  their 
pollen  to  the  fruit  of  Bartlett.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  seeds  were  so  affected,  and  any  seedlings 
that  might  have  been  grown  from  them  would  have 
a  share  of  such  characteristics.  But,  the  foreign 
pollen,  being  more  potent  than  its  own,  caused  the 
Bartlett  pears  to  develop  seeds,  which  is  rare  in  self- 
pollinated  Bartlett  pears,  and  the  flesh  surrounding 
them  to  attain  more  perfect  development,  as  well. 
Therefore  these  pears  were  larger  and  plumper  in 
shape  than  the  common  type  In  orchards  where  there 
were  only  Bartlett  trees. 

If  a  few  grafts  of  Anjou,  Buffum,  Seckel  and  some 
other  varieties  were  set  In  about  one-fifth  of  the  trees 
In  the  orchard  under  discussion  it  would  probably 
have  a  marked  effect  for  the  better.  There  may  be 
others  who  have  similar  trouble  with  their  Bartlett 
trees  not  bearing  well  and  the  application  of  this  plan 
might  be  a  great  benefit.  The  matter  of  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  cross-pollination  of  our  fruits 
is  one  that  has  not  been  worked  out  thoroughly,  and 
here  lies  a  field  for  our  experiment  stations  that  is 
well  worth  their  ablest  efforts.  The  time  will  come 
when  we  shall  know  just  what  varieties,  self-fertile 
to  plant  alone,  and  which  must  be  planted  to¬ 
gether  to  attain  the  best  results.  Private  orchardlsts 
can  rarely  afford  to  lu^e  tb,q  necessary  experiiqeflta. 
eyea  when  they  are 
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MORE  EXPERIENCE  WITH  ^'CLARK"  CRASS 

/I  Report  From  Long  Island. 

When  The  R.  N.-Y.  published  the  first  account  of 
Mr.  Clark’s  system  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  I  thought 
I  would  like  to  try  what  I  could  do  along  the  same 
lines.  I  had  a  five-acre  field,  which  usually  gave 
more  weeds  than  any  other  crop,  and  thought  it 
would  be  a  pretty  stiff  test  for  the  Clark  system  of 
growing  grass,  especially  as  one-half  of  the  field  was 
fitter  for  a  gravel  pit  than  for  growing  grass.  I 
could  not  give  it  the  thorough  preparation  Mr.  Clark 
recommends,  but  did  the  best  I  could  for  it.  I  did  not 
get  it  seeded  till  October  2;  put  14  quarts  Timothy 
and  14  quarts  Red-top  per  acre  with  300  pounds 
ground  bone  and  200  pounds  muriate  of  potash  as 
fertilizer:  harrowed  both  ways  and  on  angles  thor¬ 
oughly  with  weeder,  rolled  and  picked  stones,  and 
got  jeered  and  laughed  at  by  neighbors  who  wanted 
to  know  if  I  was  “making  garden”  or  “making  a 
lawn.”  We  had  a  fine  Fall,  and  I  think  every  seed 
germinated.  In  Spring  I  put  250  pounds  nitrate  of 
soda  on  per  acre  and  by  the  middle  of  June  I  guess 
most  of  my  neighbors  would  like  to  have  my  lawn  on 
their  farms.  It  was  as  pretty  a  field  of  grass  as  I 
ever  saw,  and  was  admired  by  all  who  passed  it.  I 
cut  it  July  2,  and  had  over  five  tons  first-class  hay  per 
acre.  I  cut  four  large  team  loads  again  in  September, 
so  that  I  got  as  near  as  I  could  figure  six  tons  per 
acre.  I  have  not  the  records  of  the  crops  I  took  off 
that  field  at  hand  now,  but  a  year  ago  I  cut  the  sev¬ 
enth  crop  of  grass,  and  had  easily  five  tons  per  acre 
of  good  hay.  Of  course  there  was  far  more  Red-top 
in  it,  but  that  does  not  hurt  it  any. 

I  seeded  another  eight-acre  lot  the  same  way,  and 
though  rather  light  soil,  and  three  acres  almost  pure 
sand  and  gravel  (on  a  knoll),  I  got  40 
tons  of  first-class  hay  the  first  year,  and 
it  had  no  nitrate.  I  was  again  late  in 
seeding,  October  3,  as  I  was  busy  filling 
silos,  and  could  not  attend  to  the  grass 
land,  neither  did  the  land  get  the  thor¬ 
ough  preparation  I  would  like  to  have 
given  it.  The  next  field  I  seeded  was  an 
odd  experience  to  me.  I  got  it  in  good 
shape  to  seed  early  in  September,  when 
a  wet  spell  caught  us  and  I  could  not  put 
a  team  on  the  land  for  six  weeks.  I  did 
not  know  what  to  do;  it  was  the  end  of 
October,  so  late  that  I  hesitated  risking 
it.  I  had  seed  and  fertilizer  all  ready, 
so  at  last  decided  to  try  it.  The  field 
(10^/4  acres)  was  seeded  October  31  and 
November  1,  harrowed  with  weeder  and 
treated  in  every  way  same  as  first  field, 
only  we  did  not  manage  to  pick  stones 
as  clean,  owing  to  wet  weather,  neither 
was  it  rolled  so  thoroughly.  There  was 
no  sign  of  a  seed  germinating  until 
Spring,  and  a  few  of  my  neighbors 
thought  they  had  the  laugh  on  me  that 
time,  but  with  Spring  came  the  grass  as 
thick  as  hair  on  a  dog,  and  in  some 
places  weeds  also,  and  they  kept  ahead  of  the 
grass  all  season.  I  cut  38  tons  of  good  hay  off  the  lot 
in  July.  Just  now  I  am  preparing  13  acres  to  seed.  I 
plowed  it  very  shallow,  and  keep  it  stirred  as  often 
as  weather  permits  with  a  riding  spring-tooth  harrow 
(wheeled),  and  it  stirs  the  old  sod  and  weeds  well. 

I  believe  you  want  thoroughly  to  aerate  the  soil,  as 
well  as  kill  out  the  old  sod  and  weeds,  and  I^am  not 
afraid  any  of  us  will  overdo  the  preparation  part  of 
the  “Clark”  system.  The  annual  feeding  of  the  grass 
is  also  of  the  greatest  importance.  Surely  no  farmer 
will  try  to  take  such  heavy  crops  of  grass  off  his  land 
every  year  without  feeding  in  proportion.  As  well 
expect  good  results  at  pail  and  churn  from  a  half- 
starved  cow.  Where  I  am  now  we  require  a  great 
deal  of  rye  straw;  we  use  two  tons  per  month  in  the 
carriage  stables,  and  we  have  eight  farm  horses  also 
to  keep  in  bedding.  I  shall  grow  the  rye  alone,  :,nd 
as  soon  as  it  is  cut  will  commence  preparing  the 
ground  for  grass.  I  will  get  a  crop  of  hay  just  as 
soon  and  avoid  the  robber  rye  crop,  and  so  have  more 
grass  which  will  far  more  than  pay  for  the  extra 
labor,  if  there  is  really  any  extra  labor  by  this 
method.  I  cannot  understand  how  it  is  farmers  are 
so  loath  to  give  up  this  myth  of  a  shelter  crop  being 
required  for  grass.  A.  m. 

Long  Island. 

A  Fertilizer  for  Grass. 

I  have  about  1^4  ton  of  raw  bone  left  from  trees.  I 
would  like  to  sow  Timothy  seed  now,  and  when  would 
it  be  the  best  time  to  put  the  bone  on,  this  Fall  or  next 
Spring?  What  is  the  best  gniss  fertilizer?  c.  w  r 
Haddonfleld.  N.  J. 

We  should  use  the  ground  bone  this  Fall,  and  if 
possible  use  at  least  600  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash 
with  it.  Next  Spring  we  should  want  to  use  250 
pounds  pf  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre,  As  for  '‘best’s 


fertilizer  for  grass  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  much 
better  mixture  than  the  following:  Four  hundred 
pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  800  pounds  acid  phosphate, 
400  pounds  fine  ground  bone  and  400  pounds  muriate 
of  potash.  A  simpler  combination  but  more  expen¬ 
sive  would  be  to  leave  out  the  acid  phosphate  and  use 
1,200  pounds  of  bone.  We  would  use  the  bone  and 
potash  when  seeding  down  and  the  nitrate  of  soda  in 
the  Spring.  Grass  needs  to  make  a  rapid  growth  in 
Spring,  and  the  soluble  nitrate  will  push  it  along. 
During  the  Fall  soils  contain  more  soluble  nitrogen 
than  at  any  other  time.  During  the  hot  weather  in 
August  and  early  September,  much  of  the  organic  ni¬ 
trogen  in  the  soil  is  changed  to  the  soluble  nitrates. 
Thus  the  young  grass  is  provided  for  if  we  use  bone 
and  potash  freely,  while  in  the  Spring  the  nitrate  of 
soda  will  force  the  grass  even  though  the  soil  be  cold. 

Mr.  Clark  Explains  His  Method. 

I  notice  that  you  have  not  quite  the  right  hoid  of  my 
method  of  work.  I  recommend  the  use  of  a  plow,  but  not 
until  after  the  field  has  been  cut  to  pieces.  What  I  be¬ 
lieve  is  best  to  do  is  to  take  the  double  action  Cutaway 
harrow  and  cut  the  sod  all  to  pieces,  and  then  take  the 
sulky  disk  plow  or  some  disk  plow  and  turn  the  whole 
over,  grass  roots  and  dirt  all  together.  At  that  time  it 
will  be  mixed  with  a  llttlfe'  more  harrowing  and  imme¬ 
diately  made  into  plant  food.  Of  course  it  takes  time  to  rot, 
but  you  will  never  have  any  plow  crust  with  this  kind  of 
cultivation,  and  never  have  any  sod  underneath  to  create 
a  premature  drought.  After  this  process  has  been  adopt¬ 
ed,  harrow  It  occasionally  and  turn  over  with  the  plow. 

Higganum,  Conn.  g.  m.  c. 

When  Mr.  Clark  speaks  of  "plowing”  the  soil  he 
does  not  mean  what  most  farmers  understand.the 
word  to  mean.  His  “plow”  is  a  large  disk  with  edges 
cut  out,  which  tosses  the  soil  up  and  throws  it  over. 
It  is  like  kicking  the  soil  over  with  the  boot,  while 
to  the  average  farmer  “plowing”  is  more  like  turning 
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the  soil  over  with  the  hand  and  patting  it  down.  We 
have  tried  to  make  it  clear  that  Mr.  Clark’s  plan  is 
to  toss  the  soil  up  with  a  small  or  a  large  disk,  while 
the  old  plan  is  to  turn  the  furrow  over,  so  as  to  get 
the  old  sod  out  of  sight,  and  fine  the  under  surface 
of  it.  When  Mr.  Clark  speaks  of  plowing  the  soil  he 
gives  the  Impression  that  he  uses  what  he  calls  the 
“drag  plow,”  when  what  he  means  is  a  large  revolv¬ 
ing  disk. 

/I  PATCH  OF  RAPE. 

Fig.  231  shows  a  patch  of  rape  sown  in  an  old  or¬ 
chard  that  has  been  for  several  years  partly  utilized 
for  pasture.  The  rape  was  sown  July  2  on  newly 
plowed  soil  that  had  been  well  worked  down  to  a 
firm  bottom  with  two  or  three  inches  of  fine  moist 
mulch  on  the  surface  for  the  seed  bed.  Mostly  to  the 
well-worked  condition  of  the  soil  do  I  attribute  the 
greatest  credit  for  the  growth  the  rape  plant  has 
made.  The  crop,  as  near  as  I  was  able  to  measure, 
stands  anywhere  from  10  to  16  inches  in  height,  or  a 
fair  average  of  a  foot  at  four  weeks  of  age.  No  doubt 
the  rape  has  made  a  little  more  than  average  growth 
in  this  length  of  time,  but  as  the  soil  has  for  some 
time  lain  dormant  in  pasture,  and  weather  conditions 
having  been  exceptionally  favorable  for  growing 
plants  the  picture  shows  what  can  be  expected  of  rape 
sown  at  this  season  of  the  year.  At  this  writing  (Au¬ 
gust  6),  20  last  Spring’s  pigs  have  been  feeding  upon 
the  rape  for  almost  a  week,  and  so  delighted  are  they 
with  the  change  from  grass  to  rape  that  middlings 
and  milk  well  stirred  together  takes  so  far  second 
place  in  their  dairy  ration.  This  lot,  something  like 
2^  acres,  will  furnish,  if  the  weather  stays  anywhere 
favorable  for  growing  plants,  all  the  green  feed  this 
pumber  of  hogs  will  require  till  snow  falls. 
Shlaw^see  ,Co,,  Mic]),  ueo  p,  psynolps, 


PROTEIN  CROPS  FOR  NEW  ENGLAND. 

A  Satisfactory  Rotation. 

I  have  been  reading  F.  G.  Tice’s  instructive  article 
on  clover  on  page  563.  The  development  of  the  pro¬ 
tein  crop  is  the  most  promising  solution  of  the  east¬ 
ern  problem  of  self-renovation  of  worn-out  soil.  The 
increasing  attention  being  given  to  the  growing  of 
protein  crops  both  on  dairy  farms  and  on  fruit  and 
vegetable  farms  is  a  promise  of  improved  conditions. 
For  a  number  of  years  I  have  been  working  to  find 
a  simple  and  feasible  crop  rotation  for  dairy  farming 
that  should  have  for  its  leading  features  corn  and 
clover  so  combined  as  to  work  a  gain  in  humus  from 
year  to  year.  Detailing  our  practice  I  will  ask  for 
assistance. 

About  10  or  11  years  ago  we  began  a  corn  and  rye 
rotation  which  was  a  distinct  advance  upon  corn  and 
bare  ground.  It  increased  the  coarse  fodder  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  farm  per  acre,  keeping  the  ground  cov¬ 
ered  and  the  soil  active.  But  it  did  not  increase  the 
protein  content  of  the  soil  or  of  the  fodder  pile.  In 
1900  we  made  a  departure  from  our  previous  practice, 
and  at  the  last  cultivation  of  the  corn  sowed  10  to  12 
pounds  of  common  Red  clover  seed  per  acre,  finishing 
with  a  narrow  weeder.  The  result  in  1901  was  satis¬ 
factory.  June  13  we  cut  a  good  crop  of  clover  (40  to 
50  cocks  per  acre),  and  on  June  19  planted  corn, 
which  matured  fit  for  good  silage  the  last  week  In 
September.  We  need  to  remember  that  a  medium 
corn  planted  late  when  it  is  warm  and  on  an  active 
clover  so  combined  as  to  work  again  in  humus  from 
in  May.  However,  there  will  not  be  quite  as  heavy  a 
yield  one  year  with  another  as  if  planted  in  May. 
July  31,  1901,  common  Red  clover  and  turnip  seed 
were  sown  in  this  corn  and  made  a  good  stafnd  for 
the  Winter.  June  18,  1902,  this  clover 
was  cut  and  corn  could  have  been  again 
planted.  This  system  of  corn  and  clover 
is  feasible  with  the  ordinary  luck  of 
weather.  Our  first  clover  in  this  rotation 
withstood  a  very  severe  autumnal 
drought  in  1900.  But  at  this  point  I  felt 
that  the  clover  plant  was  not  allowed  to 
reach  its  maturity,  and  perhaps  not  do  its 
perfect  work  in  soil  renovation.  Has  an 
old  clover  root  more  ability  to  gather 
nitrogen  than  a  young  one?  Therefore, 
in  1902,  instead  of  planting  corn  after  the 
the  first  cut  of  clover,  we  left  the  field  in 
clover  and  cut  an  excellent  second  crop 
August  5.  We  also  cut  a  late  third  crop, 
which  did  not  amount  to  much  in  the 
barn  and  would  probably  have  been  worth 
moi’e  if  left  on  the  field.  Having  got  so 
much  I  wanted  more,  and  planned  to  cut 
a  good  crop  in  the  Spring  of  1903  and 
then  plant  corn.  But  in  the  Spring  of 
1903  the  clover  had  gone  out  of  business 
and  the  corn  was  planted  on  a  practic¬ 
ally  bare  field.  Each  Winter  manure  was 
spread  on  the  field  as  made.  Up  to  and 
including  the  cutting  of  the  second  crop 
of  clover  this  plan  has  worked  well.  After  that  we 
purpose  to  do  another  way  upon  other  fields,  follow¬ 
ing  under  the  same  system.  In  September  there  will 
be  a  good  third  growth,  which  we  shall  plow  under 
and  sow  rye,  two  or  2%  bushels  per  acre.  We  will 
hay  this  from  May  15  to  to  20,  and  plant  corn.  In  the 
corn  we  can  sow  clover  again,  and  so  complete  a  two- 
year  rotation  of  two  crops  each  year;  that  is,  rye  and 
corn  one  year,  two  crops  of  clover  the  next.  This 
calls  for  a  heavy  Winter  dressing  of  stable  manure 
upon  the  rye.  Just  what  fertilization  the  clover  will 
need  is  still  a  question.  By  combining  the  three  crops 
— rye,  corn  and  clover — in  a  two-year  rotation  we 
have  a  combination  that  will  work  along  naturally, 
avoiding  undue  crowding  and  interference  with  the 
maturity  of  any  of  the  crops.  Mr.  Tice’s  article  has 
induced  me  to  write  this  about  a  year  at  least  sooner 
than  I  intended  in  order  to  give  the  “Job’s  comfort¬ 
ers”  a  hearing,  for  1  imagine  their  criticisms  may  be 
useful.  E.  C.  BIRGE. 

Connecticut. 

A  Strawberry  Report.— This  year  I  have  kept  a  record 
of  the  number  of  quarts  of  strawberries  picked  from  a 
small  patch.  The  rows  were  nine  rods  long,  3^  feet  apart, 
and  each  row  represented  near  one-eightieth  of  an  acre 
There  were  seven  varieties  included  in  the  te.st,  and  I 
think  the  crop  with  most  varieties  was  a  fair  average 
with  other  years.  'Phe  May  frost  damaged  all  varieties 
some,  but  the  Brandywine  and  Seaford  seemed  to  suffer 
the  most.  Later  the  wet  weather  at  fruiting  time 
caused  some  kinds  to  rot  badly,  especially  the  Sample 
Dunlap  and  Gibson.  Such  varieties  as  Ridgeway  and 
Gandy,  due  to  being  late,  escaped  with  but  little  inlurv 
from  either  frost  or  flood.  The  following  is  the  number 
of  quarts  picked  from  each  variety:  Dunlap,  73;  Seaford 
73;  Gibson,  43;  Sample,  86;  Brandywine.  73;  Ridgeway  95’ 
Gandy,  73  The  four  kinds  picking  73  quarts  each 
made  a  yield  running  close  to  6,000  quarts  per  acre 
Ridgeway  almost  reached  8, non.  The  Gibsons  were  largest 
in  size  of  any  in  the  test.  Of  newer  varieties  fruited  this 
year.  Hero  and  Downing’s  Bride  both  made  good  showing 
ITncle  Jim  spoiled  badly  during  the  wet  weather  The 
Presidents  were  the  largest  and  the  Marie  about  the  most 
productive.  Kxcelslor  was  a  week  earlier  than  anything 
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FARMERS’  CLUE 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  \he  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  w’hether  it  is  .’’ot  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


“CH/(/G£RS”  OR  RED  MITES. 

II.  W.,  CUnton,  III. — I  would  like  infor¬ 
mation  about  an  insect  that  we  have  here 
called  a  chigger.  The  chlggers  bury  them¬ 
selves  in  the  skin,  making  a  very  dis¬ 
agreeable  itching  similar  to  hives,  are  so 
small  few  of  them  can  be  seen,  red  in 
color  when  large  enough  to  be  visible. 
They  seem  to  be  about  orchards,  not  in 
open  fields.  Some  places  are  entirely  free 
from  the  pest,  while  the  nlghboring  place  is 
badly  infested.  Some  people  (generally 
men)  can  live  among  them  without  being 
bothered  at  all,  as  I  used  to,  but  now  they 
“eat  me  up.”  AVhat  can  be  done  for  them 
to  kill  them  out?  I  have  had  the  place 
eaten  off  close  with  a  flock  of  sheep  for 
three  years,  but  they  are  as  bad  as  ever. 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  on  the 
grass,  trees  or  grapevines,  but  think  they 
are  on  all.  Sheep  did  not  run  on  the 
ground  all  the  time,  but  only  a  couple  of 
times  each  season  for  a  few  days. 

Ans.— “Chiggers,  harvest-bugs,  red- 
bugs  or  jiggers,”  as  they  are  called  in 
various  localities,  are  very  minute  ani¬ 
mals  known  as  mites;  the  well-known 
“red  spider”  on  house  plants  is  a  fam¬ 
iliar  mite.  Two  kinds  of  these  “red 
bugs”  occur  in  this  country,  mostly  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley.  One  kind,  the 
American  Harvest-mite  (Leptus  Ameri- 
canus),  lives  mostly  upon  the  scalp  and 
under  the  armpits  of  children.  It  does 
not  bury  itself  in  the  flesh,  but  simply 
Insinuates  the  front  part  of  its  body  just 
under  the  skin,  thereby  causing  intense 


CHIGGER  OR  HARVEST  MITE.  Fio.232. 


irritation,  followed  by  a  little  red  pim¬ 
ple.  By  far  the  most  numerous  and 
troublesome  “chigger”  is  the  Irritating 
Harvest-mite  (Leptus  irritans).  It  is 
one  of  the  worst  pests  of  man  and  do¬ 
mesticated  animals  during  July  and  Au¬ 
gust,  or  at  “harvest  time.”  These  two 
kinds  of  minute  enemies  are  shown 
much  enlarged  in  Fig.  232.  They  are  of 
a  bright  red  color  and  so  minute  that  it 
is  only  by  the  closest  scrutiny  that  they 
can  be  detected.  Normally  these  “chig- 
gers”  feed  or  live  upon  plants,  and  they 
often  occur  in  large  numbers  in  all  kinds 
of  low-growing  vegetation.  Just  what 
form  this  six-legged  creature  developes 
into  if  unmolested  and  allowed  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  even  tenor  of  its  way  upon  a 
vegetarian  diet  seems  never  to  have  been 
determined.  It  is  supposed,  however, 
that  it  changes  into  a  larger,  eight¬ 
legged  species  of  Trombidium  mite.  One 
who  “has  been  there”  states  that  those 
who  have  ever  passed  through  meadows 
infested  with  “red  bugs”  wiil  remember 
the  occasion.  When  brushed  from  the 
leaves  of  various  plants  on  to  the  hands 
or  clothing  of  peopie  and  to  the  bodies 
of  other  animals,  the  mites  proceed  to 
burrow  into  the  skin,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that,  so  far  as  we  know,  this 
proceeding  is  absolutely  fatal  to  them, 
and  prevents  any  possibility  of  their 
maturing  or  producing  eggs.  With  the 
strong  jaws  the  “chiggers”  are  able  to 
bury  themselves  completely  in  the  flesh, 
thereby  causing  a  red  sweiling  with  a 
pale  pustulous  center,  containing  watery 
matter.  If,  in  scratching,  one  is  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  remove  the  mite  before 
it  enters,  the  part  soon  heals.  But  oth¬ 
erwise  the  irritation  lasts  for  two  to  four 
days,  the  pustulous  center  reappearing 
as  often  as  it  is  broken. 

Horses  and  other  animals  in  pastures 
suffer  mainly  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
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face;  if  kept  in  their  stables  the  inflam¬ 
mation  caused  by  the  mites  will  soon  dis¬ 
appear  with  the  mites  themselves.  Dogs 
and  cats  suffer  greatly  in  regions  where 
such  mites  abound,  and  look  a;s  scabby 
and  mangy  as  if  infested  by  some  itch- 
mite.  Other  animals  do  not  escape,  and 
the  parasite  has  been  found  upon  the 
mole,  field  mouse  and  bat.  There  is 
great  difference  in  the  susceptibility 
shown  by  different  persons  to  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  this  pest,  some  not  seeming  to 
be  affected  seriously  by  them,  while  oth¬ 
ers  must  submit  to  extreme  torture 
every  time  they  happen  to  become  at¬ 
tacked  by  them,  even  if  not  few  in  num¬ 
ber.  As  the  mites  are  invariably  secur¬ 
ed  by  working  among  raspberries,  cur¬ 
rants,  grapes  or  other  shrubbery  which 
harbors  them,  or  by  walking  in  grass 
or  low  herbage  where  they  occur,  some¬ 
times  even  by  sitting  or  lying  for  a  short 
time  upon  grass  or  clover,  the  best  pre¬ 
caution  for  susceptible  persons  is  to 
avoid  all  such  exposure  Where  this  is 
impracticable,  it  would  be  well  to  have 
the  clothing  fit  closely  at  the  wrists  and 
ankles,  and  then  as  soon  as  possible 
after  having  been  exposed  to  the  mites 
m.ake  an  entire  change  of  clothing,  bathe 
in  hot  water,  and  if  any  indications  of 
the  mites  are  present  wash  the  affected 
parts  with  diluted  carbolic  acid,  one 
part  acid  in  50  or  100  parts  water.  Rum 
and  whisky  is  also  recommended  as  a 
wash  (not  an  internal  application),  and 
diluted  alcohol  can  be  used  with  good 
results.  In  some  localities  where  these 
pests  abound,  sulphur  is  often  sprinkled 
in  foot-gear  as  a  protection  during  “jig¬ 
ger”  season.  Sulphur  ointment  is  the 
best  remedy  against  the  effects  of  these 
mites,  and  saleratus  or  salt  water  will 
probably  allay  the  irritation.  Any  oily 
substance  will  act  as  a  preventive; 
sweet  oil  is  recommended.  Why  they 
should  infest  one  field  and  not  another 
is  difficult  to  explain,  unless  there  is  a 
more  frequent  rotation  of  crops  and  con¬ 
sequent  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  the 
non-infested  fields.  Such  a  short  rota¬ 
tion  of  crops  would  decidedly  tend  to 
reduce  the  pest,  and  I  can  suggest  no 
better  wholesale  method  for  treating 
them  in  fields.  It  would  be  rarely  prac¬ 
ticable  to  spray  infested  fields  with  an 
oil  or  a  soap  mixture,  and  these  crea¬ 
tures  requires  a  strong  dose  of  such 
things  to  make  them  give  up  their  ne¬ 
farious  business,  m.  v.  slingerland. 


Fertilizing  Grass  for  a  Second  Crop. 

M.  K.  W.,  Northville,  N.  Y. — I  have  cut  my 
hay,  a  good  crop,  too,  and  will  cut  a  sec¬ 
ond.  After  cutting,  shall  I  spread  ashes, 
manure,  etc.,  or  would  you  advise  some 
kind  of  cheap  fertiliser,  say  1-7-3,  at  $25 
per  ton?  Would  it  be  better  to  put  on  this 
Pall?  I  can  get  more  ashes  in  the  Spring, 
and  It  is  hard  to  get  teams  to  haul  them 
now. 

Ans. — We  would  not  advise  a  “cheap” 
fertilizer  for  any  crop,  least  of  all  for 
grass.  You  will  receive  little  benefit 
from  either  the  ashes  or  the  fertilizer 
this  year.  We  would  wait  until  Spring 
before  applying  them.  What  that  grass 
needs  now  is  nitrogen  in  some  available 
form — nitrate  of  soda,  cotton-seed  meal 
or  dried  blood. 

Do  Mulched  Trees  Stand  Firm? 

M.  O.,  Whitehall,  Ya. — Does  Mr.  Hitchings 
have  trouble  with  his  mulched  trees  blow¬ 
ing  over?  A  grower  near  here  tells  me 
that  in  a  certain  part  of  his  orchard, 
where  he  mulched  for  several  years,  the 
trees  rooted  so  much  upon  the  surface 
that  many  have  blown  down.  If  this  dan¬ 
ger  is  a  necessary  accompaniment  to  the 
mulch  method,  it  certainly  is  a  great  ob¬ 
jection  to  its  adoption. 

Ans. — We  have  never  had  any  trees 
blown  over,  and  do  not  think  there  is 
any  danger  when  properly  set.  In  fact, 
the  trees  being  headed  low  the  wind  does 
not  have  the  leverage  on  them  as  it 
would  on  those  headed  higher,  which 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to  cultivate. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  mulched 
trees  only  send  out  surface  roots.  1 
have  found  roots  from  them  four  feet 
below  the  surface.  The  fibrous  or  feed¬ 


ing  roots  are  sent  out  towards  the  sur¬ 
face  but  many  of  the  large  roots  from 
them  penetrate  the  soil  as  deeply  as 
trees  that  are  cultivated. 

ORANT  G.  HITCHINGS. 


The  Hitchings  Orchard ;  Danger  from  Fire. 

J.  R.  8.,  Lincoln,  Fo.— I  should  like  to  ask 
Grant  Hitchings  if  the  soil  on  which  his 
orchard  grows  is  not  a  mixed  glacial  clay 
that  is  much  more  retentive  of  moisture 
than  the  residual  soils  of  the  southern  Ap¬ 
palachians.  What  is  the  nature  and  depth 
of  Mr.  Hltchlngs’s  soil  and  subsoil,  and 
what  lies  under  the  subsoil?  Here  we  usu¬ 
ally  have  rotten  rock  at  three  to  four  feet; 
Loudoun  Co.,  Va.,  slope  of  Blue  Ridge, 
elevation  1,000-1,300  feet.  Is  there  not  great 
danger  of  fire  from  the  mulch  when  it  is 
dry  in  the  Spring?  We  have  a  period  here 
usually  from  late  March  to  early  M 
when  forest  fires  are  dangerous,  and  when 
an  old  clover  field  may  burn  over  like  a 
forest  floor.  Is  not  this  a  serious  menace 
to  a  mulch  orchard?  How  can  it  be  gpia-rd- 
ed  against? 

Ans. — Our  soil  is  a  mixed  glacial  clay 
with  a  good  many  stones  of  glacial 
origin,  underlaid  with  slate  shale  or 
rock.  It  is  retentive  of  moisture  and 
will  analyze  high  in  potash.  The  slate 
rock  varies  in  depth  found  below  the 
surface  from  three  feet  to  more  than  60 
feet,  the  well  on  the  farm  being  the 
latter  depth  without  striking  the  rock. 
Our  elevation  is  about  1,200  feet.  We 
have  not  had  any  trouble  from  fire;  the 
grass  keeps  moist  until  new  growth 
starts  up  through;  we  often  burn  brush 
in  orchard  and  the  fire  will  not  spread. 
To  guard  against  loss  by  fire  keep  soil 
loose  and  free  from  mulch  a  foot  from 


body  of  tree. 


GRANT  G.  HITCHINGS. 


SEED  WHEAT! 

aO  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE  ;  product  of  crop 
grown  from  our  Imported  MalakofI  i  pure  bred ; 
grandest  New  Tarlcty  ever  introduced.  Re¬ 
quires  less  seed  per  acre;  stools  l)etter;  gives 
better  and  heavier  quality  of  grain;  not  at¬ 
tacked  with  rust  or  fly :  hardy  as  Rye.  a  1  .BO 
per  bushel.  Turkish  Red,  Sl.lOt  Mammoth 
White  Rye,  SI  .00.  No  extra  charge  for  sacks. 
Ask  for  prices  on  Timothy,  Clover  and  all  farm 

RATEKINS*  SEED  HOUSE,  thonandeah,  la. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


Arr|S|lf||rj|  T— Prosperity  Red,  White  Chaff, 
VblaU  wVIbIbAI  Ball-head,  very  hardy, insect 
proof,  sure  cropper,  heavy  yielder,$l  per  bushel;  sack 
free.  Cash  with  order.  Also,  Tunis  Rams,  full- 
bloods  and  half-bloods.  1).  0.  MCPHERSON  SEED 
..OMPANY.Scottsville,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 


QCen  \A/UCAT—I>escrIptlon,  price 
OlLU  IViILHI  13  varieties.  Save  dollars  ez- 

Serimenting.  Sample  free  of  best  yielding  kinds. 

IcKinley,  Red  Wonder,  Mealy,  and  others. 

SMITH’S  WHEAT  FARM,  Route  1,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


DIBBLE’S  the  heaviest  yielding, 
Invincible  Seed  Wheat  prollflc  variety  in  cultl^ 

vation.  It  stands  up  like  a  wall  against  all  storms, 
has  never  lodged,  has  never  been  attacked  by  the 
Hessian  Fly,  has  never  winterkilled.  Weofferyou 
the  product  of  over  two  hundred  acres  of  our  own 
growing,  thoroughly  recleaned,  as  low  as  $1  per 
bushel.  Also,  the  best  Rye  grown.  Elegantly 
lithographed  catalogue  free.  Address 

cn\A/*Dn  c  nioni  i:  „  .. 


FARMER’S  FRIEND  WHEAT. 

KING  OF  THE  WHEAT  FIELD.  A  great 
iensation  everywhere.  Fly-proof  hardy.  Tests  60  to 
16  lbs.  Big,  hard,  red  berry;  Immense  ylelder.  Fosters 
improved,  lA)ngbeiry,  longest  heads,  bi.gest  straw  of 
any  wheat  grown.  Our  Catalogue  No.  26,  tells  all 
about  il.  and  other  good  sorts.  It’s  free  with  samples. 

MAPLEWOOD  STOCK  FARM,  Allegan,  Mich. 


n  A  M  Q'V  MADAME  PEKRET.  Send  for 
■  I  circular.  Beaulieu,  Woodhaven.N.Y. 

Bee  Rurallsms,  Page  374. 


BUDDED  FRUITS. 

Peach,  Apple  and  Pear  Buds. 

Largest  and  best  assortment  in  the  United  States. 
Write  us  to-day  for  the  list  of  varieties  &  prices. 
Harrison’s  Nurseries,  Box  !J9,  Berlin,  Md. 


2,000,000  pR, 

Wo  offer  2,000,000  Blberta  June  Buds,  besides  large 
stock  of  Belle  of  Georgia,  Mamie  Ross,  Hlley,  Car¬ 
man,  Greensboro,  etc.,  all  for  Fall  delivery.  Big  as¬ 
sortment  of  2-year  Apple,  1-year  Pear  and  Cherry, 
and  small  fruit  plants.  Write  for  catalogue. 

Chattanooga  Nurseries,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


NORTHERN  GROWN  TREES. 

Best  climate.  Best  soil  Best  for  the  Fruit 
Grower.  Best  for  Agent  and  Dealer.  Best  Cata¬ 
logue,  Best  Prices.  My  treatment  and  trees  make 
permanent  customers.  Once  tried,  always  wanted, 
Catalogue  free,  instructive,  interesting. 

MARTIN  WAHL,  Rochester,  N  Y 


Dcn  cccn  U/UC at— “harvest  king.”  Great 
IilU  OllU  TTnuAI  Ylelder.  Not  bearded,  $1  per 
bushel.  Good  bags,  15  cents  extra. 

A.  W.  GRAHAM,  PortagevIIle,  N.  Y. 


CEED  WHEAT.— Hand  weeded,  recleaned,  Fultzo- 
^  Mediterranean  and  Mealy,  $1.15  per  bushel;  bags 
free.  Track,  Brie,  Pa.  SIEGEL,  The  Seedsman. 


A  GRAND  LOT  OF  TREES 

Grown  on  virgin  soil  in  the  mountains  of  Western 
Pennsylvania.  No  scale,  no  disease  of  any  kind. 
None  bettor,  none  cheaper.  Our  business  is  growing 
‘rees  for  the  commercial  orchardlst  and  farmer. 
.V rite  for  descrlpti  vo  catalogue  and  price  list.  Address 


IP  Jk  Dawson’s  Golden  Chaff, 
I  most  vigorous  and  largest  yleld- 
Ing'variety.  Pure’ clean  seed  per  bag  of  2)^  bushels, 
$2.65;  10  bushels  or  more,  at  $1  per  bushel. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


Mealy  Wheat,  free  from  Cockle  and  Rye,  $1.10  per 
bushel.  We  have  Kentucky  Giant,  Fultz,  American 
Wonder,  and  Dawson  Golden  Chaff.  Write  to-day. 


The  Theilmann  Seed  Company,  Erie,  Pa. 


CHANGE  YOUR  SEED 

Wheat,  It  will  pay  you  big.  Raise  a  crop  of  pure, 
clean  wheat,  and  sell  It  to  your  neighbors  anotbei 
year  for  seed.  We  can  furnish  pure  Fultz,  Poole, 
Mealy,  Dawson’s  Golden  Chaff,  Red  Wonder,  Fultzo 
Mediterranean.  Also  Rye  and  Timothy. 


Phe  River  Side  Nursery  Company 

Coufluenc  •,  Penn. 


(>  I  n  was  paid  for  one  quart  of  Oom  Paul  Straw 
V  I  U  berries  at  our  field  meeting, 6  berries  to  a  quart. 
100  potted  plants  for  $2.50.  List  Free. 

KeVITT’S  PliANT  FARM,  Athenia,N.J. 


THE 


Half  a  Mntary  of  fair  dealing  hu  glTen 

our  products  that  prominence  which  merit 
deserveH.  We  still  offer  everything  of 
the  best  for  Orchard,  Vineyard, 
Lnwn,  Park,  NtreeL  Uardea 
aud  Greenhouse.  Oatslogus 
No.  1 .  112  pages,  free  to  pur- 
cbzisers  oi  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees.  No.  3,  64  pages,  free  to  buyers 
of  Hollzuid  Bulbs  and  Greenbouss 
Plants.  Try  ns;  we  guaranty 
fsatisf  action.  Correspondence  sol  ioited. 

STORRS  A  HARRISON  CO«. 
PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


THE  O.  C.  SHEPARD  COMPANY 

MEDINA.  OHIO. 


Red  Alslke,  Crimson  and  Alfalfa 
Clovers.  Timothy  and  Grass  Seeds. 
Hungarian,  Millet  &  Buckwheat. 
Dwarf  Essex  Rape  and  Sand 
Vetches.  Turnip  Seed  and  Seed 
Wheat. 

Feeding  corn  and  Oats  In  car 
lots,  delivered  on  your  track. 

Clipper  Grain  &  Seed  Cleaners 

Let  Us  Know  Your  Wants. 


The  Henry  Philipps  Seed  &  Implement  Co., 

Department  “  A,”  Toledo,  Ohio. 


100,000  2-YEAR  APPLE 


$7  to  $14  per 
100.  Best  com¬ 
mercial  sorts, 
nnn  rUPDDV  ®arly  Richmond,  Dyehouse, 
4u,UUU  VULAnl  Large  Montmorency. 

200,000 Peach,75,000  June  Buds.  Fumigation.  Thisstock 
cannot  be  surpassed,  and  we  can  save  you  money. 
WOODVIB  W  NUR8KKIES,  B 10,  Mt.  Holly  Springs,  Pa 


WANTED. 

Eldorado  Blackberry  and  Golden  Queen 
B,aspberry  Plants.  Address,  Box  237, 
North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


TREES 


CQ  PER  inn  APPLE,  PEAR,  CHERRY,  and  PEACH,  healthy, true  to  name  and 

yO  run  lUUi  Fumigated.  All  hinds  of  trees  and  plants  allow  wholesale  prices- 

Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  list  of  wants  for  special 
price.  Address  KELIANCE  NLKSEKY,  Box  10,  Geneva,  New  York. 


Free  from  Scale.  New  and  Choice  Varieties. 

_  _ _ _ _  Blackberries,  Strawberries,  Raspberries. 

Our  FREE  CATALOGUE  will  save  you  money.  MYER  &  SON,  Bridgevllle,  Del. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS 


Every  tree  we  offer  is  our  own  growing.  No  scale  here,  no  risks,  but  safety  and  personal  atten¬ 
tion  in  every  operation.  Trees  bred  from  selected  bearing  parents,  labelled  before  dug,  Inspected, 
I'umigated,  guarantee  of  purity  5  to  1— the  Safest  Trees  and  the  Best  Trees  that  money  can  buy. 

Our  list  of  varieties  is  selected  for  business.  We  have  not  all  the  kinds  you  read  about,  but  if 
you  want  fruit,  the  best  fruit,  we  have  the  kinds  you  need. 

Our  Tree  Breeder  will  tell  you  more  about  our  trees,  and  our  prices.  You  ought  to  have  a 
copy.  It’s  Free. 

DOCEDS  ON  THE  HILL,DAN3VILLE,N.Y. 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN, 

Eari.y  Tomatoes.—]  have  been  much  in¬ 
terested  in  your  tomato  reports.  Several 
years  ago  we  began  growing  plants  for 
market,  as  well  as  for  the  fruit.  The 
Quarter  Century  has  thus  far  proven  most 
satisfactory,  though  we  continue  testing 
most  of  the  new  varieties.  It  has  seemed 
to  us  that  Dwarf  Champion  was  not  up  to 
the  old  standard,  and  that  the  Quarter 
Century  gave  much  stronger  plants  as  well 
as  fruits.  When  we  started  growing  sale 
plants  the  market  was  supplied  by  the 
usual  hotbed  stock.  We  particularly 
wished  to  capture  this  trade,  and  did  not 
believe  for  best  and  earliest  results  that 
hotbed  plants  were  desirable.  We  there¬ 
fore  transplanted  from  seed  flats  to  boxes 
11  X  15  inches,  one  dozen  per  box,  where 
they  grew  until  planted  out.  They  maKe 
strong  growth,  tops  and  roots,  and  when 
cut  out  there  is  a  solid  block  of  top  and 
roots,  and  so  little  disturbance  when 
transplanted  that  they  rarely  wilt,  and 
the  fruits,  which  are  frequently  set,  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  and  ripen.  The  sale  of  the 
boxes  is  steadily  increasing,  and  the  price, 
higher  than  that  for  hotbed  plants,  does 
not  deter  people  from  buying.  f.  o.  c. 

Sandy  Creek,  Me. 

Referring  to  varieties,  as  for  me  and 
my  house,  we  are  thoroughly  weaned 
from  the  Dwarf  Champion.  Two  years’ 
trial  under  favorable  weather  conditions 
on  both  heavy  and  light  soils,  has  con¬ 
vinced  us  that  their  early  ripening  quali¬ 
ties  are  a  snare  and  delusion.  As  to 
promises,  they  are  all  that  could  be  de¬ 
sired,  as  the  fruits  set  early  and  are  all 
right  as  to  size  and  form,  as  also  flavor. 
But  right  here  the  promises  all  fail,  and 
they  hang  on  the  vines  and  dally  around 
about  ripening  until  patience  is  worn 
out.  We  have  seen  this  tendency  in  pre¬ 
vious  years,  but  circumstances  were 
such  this  year  that  it  was  Dwarf  Cham¬ 
pion  or  none,  so  we  took  them  and  are 
confronted  with  the  same  trouble  as  be¬ 
fore.  There  are  fruits  enough  on  the 
vines,  but  they  hang  there  with  very 
few  ripening,  while  the  price  goes  grad¬ 
ually  lower,  and  the  dream  of  good  pro¬ 
fits  has  vanished  in  thin  air.  The  Quar¬ 
ter  Century  is  good,  far  better,  I  think, 
than  the  former,  but  of  all  the  dwarf 
varieties  thus  far  grown  Fordhook 
Fancy  has  done  best  for  us.  As  to  bear¬ 
ing  qualities,  I  have  not  tested  the  latter 
two  side  and  side,  but  believe  the  Ford- 
hook  Fancy  will  outyield  the  Dwarf 
Champion  two  to  one.  As  to  greenhouse 
and  hot-bed  plants,  of  course  opinions 
differ.  Some  extensive  growers  with  all 
facilities  at  hand,  prefer  the  hotbed  for 
tomato  plants.  Personally,  I  have  had 
good  results  in  the  hotbed,  and  can  get 
plants  plenty  large  enough  as  early  as 
they  can  go  Into  the  open  ground.  I  use 
both  pots  and  berry  boxes  for  trans¬ 
planting,  and  can  set  in  the  hottest 
weather  without  fear  of  checking.  This, 
of  course,  is  not  to  deter  any  from  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  greenhouse  if  that  convenience 
is  at  hand,  but  many  cannot  afford  that 
and  to  such  I  isay  that  good  results  can 
be  had  in  the  hotbed. 

Cutting  Asparagus  Tops.— At  what  time 
do  you  advise  cutting  off  asparagus  tops? 

Spring  Valiev,  Ont.  J.  d.  t. 

The  time  for  this  work  varies  widely 
among  growers  from  before  seed  matures 
until  the  following  Spring.  It  is  gener¬ 
ally  understood,  I  believe,  that  maturing 
the  seed  is  the  most  exhaustive  effort  of 
plant  life.  If  this  be  so,  I  see  no  reason 
for  allowing  such  a  drain  upon  the 
plants,  and  personally  think  it  preferable 
to  cut  just  as  soon  as  the  tops  have  got 
their  principal  growth,  and  while  the 
seed  balls  are  forming.  Others,  of 
course,  differ  from  this,  and  may  have 
good  reasons  for  delaying  the  work. 
Some  think  that  if  left  standing  through 
the  Winter  they  help  to  hold  the  snow 
and  thus  improve  the  condition  of  the 
plants.  I  believe,  however,  that  these 
results  are  best  obtained  by  a  mulch  of 
brush  or  very  coarse  litter  in  addition  to 
a  covering  of  manure,  which  I  think 
ought  always  to  be  applied. 

I'HE  Potato  Planter  Again.— Will  you 
let  U.S  know  how  you  apply  the  fertilizer 
when  u.sing  the  planter  (without  furrow¬ 
ing)?  K.  B.  B. 

Wlnchendon,  Mass. 

Personally  I  have  never  used  much 
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fertilizer  on  potatoes,  preferring  rather 
good  sod  ground  or  lacking  this,  stable 
manure  plowed  in  the  previous  season. 
In  the  article  referred  to,  I  think  I  stat 
ed  that  this  was  not  personal  practice, 
but  that  of  a  successful  gardener  of  mj' 
acquaintance.  I  also  stated  that  1  did 
not  approve  the  practice  of  planting  be¬ 
fore  fitting  the  ground,  and,  of  course,  in 
the  case  referred  to  I  think  there  was  no 
necessity  of  thus  doing.  The  ground 
could  have  been  fitted  first,  1  suppose, 
and  would  have  been  better,  I  think.  I 
should  have  fitted  the  ground,  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  marking  or  furrowing,  the 
fertilizer  could  then  be  easily  put  on 
above  the  seed,  or  along  the  furrow  and 
then  covered  with  the  harrow. 

Guess  Work. — Yesterday  I  was  doing 
a  job  that  was  occasioned  solely  by  going 
at  it  blind  at  the  start,  or  by  at  first  do¬ 
ing  the  work  on  the  I-thought-so  plan. 
In  the  Spring  we  were  lacking  a  suffi¬ 
cient  supply  of  Lima  beans.  I  had  to 
get  an  extra  quantity,  and  took  it  for 
granted  that  I  was  getting  a  bush  va¬ 
riety.  When  they  came  up  and  began 
to  grow  I  discovered  that  moist  of  them 
were  pole  beans,  and  I  had  to  take  to 
the  woods  for  poles,  as  it  was  then  too 
late  to  plan  for  trellis  posts  and  wires. 
They  do  not  take  readily  to  the  poles, 
and  it  has  caused  me  no  end  of  .trouble 
to  keep  them  attending  to  business.  They 
were  off  on  one  side  trying  to  climb  the 
sweet  corn,  and  on  the  other  side  wind¬ 
ing  around  potato  tops.  They  had  all 
been  carefully  tied  up  before,  but  were 
still  prone  to  wander  around.  It  may 
not  be  so  bad  after  all,  for  there  is  good 
opportunity  to  see  the  advantage  of 
strings  over  poles.  To  save  cutting  ami 
setting  poles,  I  set  short  stakes  at  some 
hills  and  tied  twine  from  the  stake  t. 
the  top  of  other  poles.  Wherever  the 
twine  was  used  the  vines  require  no  ty¬ 
ing  or  watching,  only  start  them  and 
they  take  care  of  themselves.  In  future? 
I  shall  try  hard  to  know  what  I  am 
planting,  and  not  depend  upon  guess-sos. 
Then  when  I  wish  to  plant  the  pole  va¬ 
rieties  I  shall  provide  the  trellis  and 
get  it  done  in  time,  that  1  need  not  have 
to  bother  with  poles.  j.  e.  mob.sf.. 

Michigan. 


Propagating  Hydrangea  and  Privet. 

J.  W.  O.,  Tlarrishurg,  When  Is  the 

proper  time  to  propagate  Hydrangeas 
and  California  privet  by  cutting?  Is  there 
any  way  in  which  I  can  tell  the  proper 
condition  of  the  wood  for  cuttings? 

Ans. — Most  varieties  of  Hydrangeas,  in¬ 
cluding  the  hardy  H.  paniculata  grandi- 
fiora,  are  propagated  from  cuttings  of 
green  wood  taken  just  after  the  fiowers 
open.  Nurserymen  in  this  vicinity  are 
making  their  cuttings  now.  The  green 
wood  is  cut  to  single  eyes,  half  of  the 
accompanying  leaf  is  removed,  and  they 
are  then  firmly  planted  in  damp  sand  in 
propagating  beds  under  glass.  If  kept 
moist  and  shaded  they  usually  root  free¬ 
ly  in  a  few  weeks,  and  are  then  trans¬ 
ferred  to  frames,  being  protected  by  sash 
during  the  Winter.  In  Spring  they  are 
removed  to  nursery  rows  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  fit  to  work.  California  privet, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  usually  propagated 
from  hard-wood  cuttings,  though  green 
wood  may  be  taken  at  this  season  and 
rooted  in  the  same  manner  as  Hydran¬ 
geas,  but  hard,  or  ripe  wood  cuttings  are 
usually  depended  upon.  Young  shoots, 
averaging  in  thickness  about  the  size  of 
a  lead  pencil,  are  cut  in  midwinter  in 
lengths  of  eight  inches  or  more,  butts 
all  one  way,  and  tied  into  bundles  of 
about  100  with  withes  of  willow  or  dog¬ 
wood,  as  cord  Is  likely  to  rot.  The  bun¬ 
dles  are  then  buried  in  the  soil  butt  end 
up,  covering  them  with  three  or  four 
inches  of  sand.  They  are  left  until  early 
May,  by  which  time  the  warmth  of  the 
sun  causes  a  callus  to  form  on  the  butts 
near  the  surface,  while  the  tips,  being 
deeper  in  the  soil,  are  not  likely  to  start. 
The  cuttings  are  then  set  in  deeply- 
plowed  and  thoroughly  worked  ground, 
six  inches  apart  in  rows  three  feet  apart, 
suitable  for  horse  cultivation.  They  are 


pushed  down  into  nari’ow  slits  made 
with  a  special  tool  or  spade,  six  or  seven 
inches  deep,  and  the  earth  firmly  tramp¬ 
ed  about  the  tops.  If  put  in  moist  soil 
in  early  Spring,  80  per  cent  of  them  may 
be  depended  upon  to  root.  They  are 
usually  marketed  when  two  years  o!( 
and  at  that  time  bring  from  $3.5  to  $40 
per  1,000  wholesale. 

Hydraulic  Rams. 

ir.  a.  K.,  Saranac,  N.  Y. — Can  you  tell  me 
the  percentage  of  water  received  by  using 
a  ram?  I  have  a  spring  giving  about  flve 
gallons  a  minute  on  a  slope  where  I  can 
get  from  15  to  20  feet  fall  if  necessary.  I 
wish  to  get  water  up  to  a  tank  300  yards 
away  and  60  feet  higher  than  spring. 

Ans. — A  Rife  ram  in  the  location  men¬ 
tioned  will  deliver  about  50  gallons  of 
water  per  hour.  W.  S.  K.  is  fortunate 
in  having  such  a  good  opportunity  for 
installing  a  ram.  Where  water  has  to  be 
elevated  a  hydraulic  ram  is  the  cheapest 
and  best  means  of  doing  it,  provided  a 
sufficient  vein  of  water  with  three  feet 
or  more  of  fall  can  be  found  within  a 
reasonable  distance  of  the  buildings,  ^ne 
usual  difficulty  in  the  way  of  using  a 
ram  is  the  fact  that  one  has  to  go  too 
far  to  get  the  fall  required.  The  drive 
pipe  which  feeds  the  ram  must  be  com¬ 
paratively  short,  not  over  five  to  10 
times  the  amount  of  the  fall.  Evidently 
W.  S.  K.  has  no  such  difficulty  as  this. 
His  drive  pipe  will  be  inch  in  diam¬ 
eter  and  the  pipe  to  carry  water  to  build¬ 
ings  %  inch  in  diameter.  The  drive  pipe 
should  be  straight,  but  the  delivery  pipe 
may  go  up  hill  and  down,  excepting  that 
any  sharp  turn  increases  friction  and 
diminishes  the  efficiency  of  machine. 
The  ram  must  be  so  set  as  to  have  a 
permanent  run-off  for  discharge  water. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  water  escapes 
and  it  is  this  which  furnishes  the  power 
to  elevate  the  remainder.  Where  there 
is  a  small  amount  of  spring  water,  and 
it  is  all  wanted  for  use,  a  double-acting 
ram  can  be  had  which  will  utilize  neigh¬ 
boring  brook  water  to  furnish  the  power, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  spring  water 
and  the  brook  water  will  be  kept  sep¬ 
arate.  But  your  correspondent  has  so 
much  water  with  such  good  fall  that  it 
is  not  likely  that  he  will  need  a  double¬ 
acting  ram.  I  have  seen  a  number  of 
Rife  rams  in  operation,  and  they  give 
good  satisfaction.  grant  da  vis. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth, — Adv. 


For  carriages,  wagons,  lawn  seats,  chairs,  boats, 
launche.s,  pumps,  farm  implements,  or  anything 
requiring  a  durable  gloss  finish  in  black  or  colors. 

ASK  THE  DEALER 

Send  us  postal  for  interesting  souvenir,  free. 

DETROIT  WHITE  LEAD  WORKS,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Your  Feeble 
Old  Wagon 

has  many  years’  service  In  it.  Re¬ 
place  its  sliaky  wheels  with 

ELECTRIC 

_  Metal  Wheels. 

M&do  to  lit  any  ilceln.  Straight  or  stat^prered  oval 
■teel  spokes,  cast  in  the  hub,  hot  riveted  in  the  tire. 
Broad  tires  save  rutting  and  draft.  Any  height  de¬ 
sired.  Write  for  free  catalogue  for  particulars. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  88,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  .square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


FOR  FALL3ANTING. 

Our  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready, 
and  will  be  mailed  free  on  application.  It  Is 
beautifully  illustrated,  and  contains  full  cultural 
directions,  and  a  most  complete  collection  of  all 
the  newest  and  best  sorts — 

irvACINTII.S.  TULIP.S,  DAFFODILS, 
LILIE.S,  CROCUSKS.  IKlsK.S, 

including  a  magnificent  collection  of  the  newest 
and  most  beautiful  varieties  of  the  Japanese  Iris, 

FRKKSIAS,  LILY-  OF-  THE  -VALLEY, 
Etc,,  Etc. 


Send  tor  Catalogue. 

W 0  are  the  Largest  and  Oldest  Bulb  Importers 
In  America. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  GO., 

36  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 
ESTABLISHED  1802. 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

Largest  Nursery.  OTHERS  FAIL 


Fruit  llooic  Free.  Result  of  78  years’ experience 

”  "  Sf.4RK  BROS,  Louisiana,  Mo.;  Dansville,  N.  Y.;  Etc 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac* 
ttirers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  Wa 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 


HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  COr 


HAVANA.  ILL 


C  IN  S  E  N  C  . 

Six  selected  hardy  American  seed  bearing  plants, 
$1 ;  $15  per  100.  Package  of  75  seeds,  $1 ;  $10  per  1,000. 
CAltVKirs  CIN.SENG  FARM,  Chardon,  Ohio 
U.  V.  Carver  and  Archie  Carver,  Proprietors. 


GINSENG 


Seeds  and  Roots.  Prices  low. 
60  cent  book  on  Culture  and 
•  Profits  of  Ginseng,  free. 
Send  for  It.  D.  BRANDT, 
Box  507,  Bremen,  Ohio. 


THISTLE-INE1 

Oak  Grove,  Mich.,  July  9,  ’03 
The  Llndgren  Chemical  Co.* 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Gentlemen:  'The  more  I 
useThistle-ine  the  better  I  like 
It,  and  I  believe  It  will  in  time 
.  '  be  as  necessary  an  article  on 
‘  *  the  farm  for  spraying  noxious 
vegetable  growths  as  I’arls 
Green  Is  for  spraying  potatoes. 

Used  Thlstle-ine  an  Milkweed 
last  week,  and  was  delighted 
with  results.  Yourstruly. 

W.  O.  Richards. 

One  thorough  spraying  with  ••  Thistle- 
iiie”  settles  it.  Guaranteed.  5  1b.  can 
makes  5  gallons  of  the  liquid,  $2.00  Free 
booklet  tell  all  about  It. 

THE  LlNDGREN  CHEMICAL  CO. 

8  S.  Ionia  St.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


THE  BEST  FERTILIZERS 

FOR  WHEAT  AND  RYE  AND 
SEEDING  DOWN  TO  GRASS 


ARE  MADE  BY 


THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 


NEW  YORK 
BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 

BALTIMORE 


BUFFALO 

CLEVELAND 


Call  on  our  Local  Agents  or  write  us  hefi/re  ordering  any  fertilizers. 


HUBBARD’S 
GRASS  GRAIN 


FERTILIZER 


Used  on  the  famous  Clark  hay  fields  since  the  beginning  of  the  experiments. 
Prices  and  terms  on  application. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  OO., 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 

Makers  of  Hubbard’s  “BLACK  DIAMOND”  Fertilizers. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Some  Pkomtsing  New  Perknxiaes. — 
No  class  of  ornamental  plants  has  more 
rapidly  gained  in  public  favor  of  late 
years  than  the  hardy  herbaceous  peren¬ 
nials.  The  tendency  in  decorative  gar¬ 
dening  is  now  away  from  transient  bed¬ 
ding  effects  with  tender  plants,  that 
must  first  be  handled  under  glass,  to¬ 
ward  hardy,  reliable  and  quite  perma¬ 
nent  species,  such  as  were  high  favorites 
in  old  gardens.  This  change  in  popular 
taste  is  certainly  for  the  better,  as  there 
is  far  more  beauty  and  extensive  variety 
among  hardy  plants,  which  may  be  so 
arranged  by  appropriate  selection  as  to 
give  constant  succession  of  bloom  from 
earliest  Spring  to  late  October.  An  al¬ 
most  endless  variety  is  now  offered  by 
nurserymen,  but  new  species  having  de¬ 
sirable  qualities  continue  to  be  intro¬ 
duced,  chiefly  as  the  result  of  botanical 
explorations  carried  on  in  countries 
formerly  difficult  of  access.  We  have 
been  able  to  secure  seeds  of  a  few  rare 
kinds  in  advance  of  their  general  dis¬ 
semination,  and  will  announce  results 
or  their  trials  as  they  come  into  bloom. 

An  Imposing  Thistee. — Fig.  230,  page 
610,  shows  a  blooming  plant  of  Onopor- 
don  bracteatum,  from  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  It  is 
closely  allied  to  the  Scotch  thistle,  0. 
Acanthium,  very  common  in  Europe  and 
rarely  found  growing  wild  in  this  coun¬ 
try  near  the  Atlantic  coast.  This  Asiatic 
thistle  grows  about  seven  feet  high, 
branches  sparingly,  and  produces  five  to 
seven  pale  purple  flower  heads,  over  two 
inches  across.  The  seeds  are  large,  but 
being  armed  with  bristles  instead  of 
plumes  like  the  Canada  and  native 
thistles  are  not  carried  far  by  the  wind. 
The  great  peculiarity  of  this  species  is 
its  extraordinarily  spiny  stem  and  foli¬ 
age.  It  fairly  bristles  with  prickles  in 
every  part,  and  is  as  striking  in  its  ar¬ 
mored  rigidity,  while  the  bloom  spike  is 
developing,  as  a  tree  cactus  of  equal 
size.  It  seems  to  he  properly  a  biennial, 
dying  In  August  after  the  seeds  ripen, 
but  most  of  our  plants  are  going  through 
the  second  year  with  no  signs  of  bloom. 
The  woolly  foliage  of  these  young  plants 
is  silvery  white,  the  leaves,  being  over 
a  foot  long,  make  a  very  striking 
rosette-like  appearance.  One  may  im¬ 
agine  this  thistle,  with  bold  and  rugged 
form  and  glistening  foliage,  making  an 
effective  show  against  a  dark  back¬ 
ground  of  shrubbery  or  as  a  central 
figure  in  a  bed  of  cacti  or  other  suc¬ 
culents.  It  would  be  out  of  place  in  an 
ordinary  flower  border,  and  is  not  effec¬ 
tive  when  photographed  without  a 
screen,  as  in  Fig.  230,  though  this  speci¬ 
men  individually  attracted  great  atten¬ 
tion,  J'.one  of  the  Onopordons,  of  which 
there  are  more  than  12  species,  are 
much  grown  in  this  country,  possibly 
from  a  fear  that  they  may  become  dis¬ 
seminated  as  weeds.  There  seems  to  be 
little  danger  of  this  species  or  the 
Scotch  thistle  escaping  far  from  cultiva¬ 
tion,  as  the  seeds  do  not  travel  well,  and 
the  plants  are  easily  killed  out  by  clean 
cultivation,  but  it  would  be  safe  prac¬ 
tice  to  destroy  the  seed  heads  before 
maturity. 

Inula  Roylkana  beans  large  bold 
yellow  flowers  in  July.  The  terminal 
bloom  Is  about  six  inches  across,  with 
oddly  twisted  sunflower-like  rays.  The 
color  is  bright  orange  with  a  dark 
brownish  disk.  The  flowers  borne  on 
the  branches  grow  progressively  smaller 
as  the  plant  gains  maturity.  They  are 
quite  lasting,  and  are  very  decorative 
when  cut.  The  foliage  is  broad  and 
large,  like  a  foxglove,  lying  close  to  the 
ground  during  the  first  year’s  growth. 
Inulas  are  fairly  hardy,  but  our  plants 
of  this  species,  which  comes  from  the 


Caucasus,  did  not  long  survive  after 
blooming,  though  the  young  plants  seem 
quite  resistant.  Yellow  composite  flow¬ 
ers  are  very  numerous,  but  there  seems 
a  place  for  this  new-comer  on  account 
of  its  size,  brilliancy  and  early  bloom. 
It  is  a  near  relative  of  the  well-known 
Elecampane,  I.  Helenium,  much  grown 
for  medicinal  purposes.  The  Inulas 
grow  readily  from  seed,  and  are  easily 
handled. 

The  Shrubby  Campanula,  Adeno- 
phora  Potanini,  was  described  on  page 
438  of  the  current  volume.  It  is  again 
in  bloom  on  the  Rural  Grounds,  and 
gains  in  beauty,  though  not  greatly  in 
stature,  by  increased  age.  The  bluebell¬ 
like  flowers  are  prettily  arranged  on  the 
spikes,  and  are  of  good  size.  The  plant 
promises  an  acceptable  addition  to  the 
permanent  border,  as  it  will  doubtless 
prove  more  herbaceous  than  shrubby  in 
our  climate. 

CoRiAKiA  Teuminalis. — This  is  a  neat 
trailing  plant  with  reddish  stems  and 
smooth  oval  opposite  leaves.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  not  conspicuous,  but  are  follow¬ 
ed  in  late  Fall  by  beautiful  crystalline 
orange-colored  fruits  at  the  end  of  each 
twig.  These  last  well  into  freezing 
weather.  The  aspect  of  the  plant  before 
the  fruits  enlarge  is  much  like  the  famil¬ 
iar  Partridge  berry,  Mitchella  repens,  so 
common  in  eastern  woodlands,  but  the 
berries  are  infinitely  larger  and  more 
showy.  The  surface  growth  disappears 
by  Spring,  but  the  root  stock  persists 
and  sends  up  new  shoots  later  on.  It  is 
disposed  to  die  out  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  without  shade  in  Summer  and 
light  protection  in  Winter. 

Aubrexla  Leicutlini  is  a  very  pretty 

* 

crimson  trailer,  excellent  for  edging 
flower  beds  or  for  rock  work.  There  is 
less  of  the  purple  shade  common  to 
other  Aubretias,  while  the  blooms  are 
larger  and  most  freely  produced.  It 
should  not  be  planted  where  water  or  ice 
will  cover  it  in  Winter. 

Budoleia  Vauiabilis. — Although  a 
hard-wooded  shrub  reaching  eight  feet 
in  height  in  China,  this  newly-intro¬ 
duced  species  grows  best  in  the  herba¬ 
ceous  manner  with  us.  It  commences 
blooming  in  early  July,  and  steadily  in¬ 
creases  in  beauty  and  luxuriance  until 
frost.  The  new  growth  is  so  sappy  that 
it  kills  down  to  near  the  soil  line  during 
Winter,  but  the  established  roots  and 
stubs  of  the  more  prostrate  branches 
start  vigorously  in  Spring.  It  makes  a 
fine  specimen  for  the  lawn,  growing  by 
August  over  four  feet  high,  and  as  many 
more  in  diameter,  always  preserving  its 
characteristic  arched,  fountain-like 
habit.  The  racemes  of  drooping  lilac 
sweet-scented  blooms  reach  nearly  a 
foot  in  length,  covering  the  whole  plant. 
There  is  a  neat  yellow  “eye”  in  each 
little  flower  that  greatly  enhances  its 
beauty  on  close  inspection.  It  demands 
good  feeding  to  keep  up  such  rapid 
growth,  and  responds  quickly  to  nitrate 
of  soda  or  other  available  nitrates  such 
as  are  usually  found  in  liquid  manures. 
Frequent  applications  of  soluble  ferti¬ 
lizers  keep  the  foliage  dark  and  greatly 
increase  the  size  and  abundance  of  the 
blooms.  We  have  not  found  protection 
necessary  in  Winter,  but  farther  north  a 
loose  covering  would  probably  be  help¬ 
ful.  Some  of  the  plants  noted  above  are 
not  yet  in  American  commerce.  The 
Buddleia  has  been  offered  in  plant  and 
seed  form  by  several  nurserymen  for 
the  last  three  years.  Inula  Royleana 
and  Adenophora  Potanini  were  first  of¬ 
fered  this  Spring  by  different  seedsmen. 
We  have  never  come  across  quotation.^ 
of  the  other  varieties.  w.  v.  f. 


THE  BIRD  OR  THE  FRUIT.7^  ^ 
A  School  Teacher  Abroad. 

For  many  years  I  was  a  school  superin¬ 
tendent,  and  conscientiously  taught  my 
pupils  how  wrong  it  was  to  wear  birds  as 
ornaments;  that  many  species  were  about 
exterminated,  and  that  Insect  pests  would 
overrun  the  country,  and  Longfeirow’s 
“The  Birds  of  Killingworlh,”  and  similat 
stories,  were  used  to  point  the  moral.  On 
coming  to  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland 
this  Spring,  1  was  surprised  t©  find  what 
I  had  been  led  to  believe  was  almost  a 
birdless  country,  was  swarming  with  birdt 
of  every  kind.  They  pulled  my  corn,  beans 
and  other  vegetables,  causing  a  great  dea. 
of  replanting.  Blackbirds  and  orioles 
stripped  my  vines  of  peas,  and  it  was  m. 
use  to  go  over  the  vines  after  them,  foi 
the  job  was  complete.  Their  latest  out¬ 
rage  is  to  pick  holes  in  my  musk  anc 
watermelons,  possibly  to  see  whether  thej 
are  ripe  or  not.  Cherries  are  all  eaten  hert 
by  the  birds,  and  pear  trees  are  protectee 
by  scarecrows,  twine  string  and  other 
methods.  My  point  of  view  has  changei 
in  coming  from  the  school  to  the  farm 
and  the  bird  has  suffered  by  It. 

Princess  Anne,  Md.  w.  e.  b. 

Heartbreaking  Nonsense  About  Birds. 

1  wish  to  add  my  protest  against  the 
laws  protecting  birds  that  rob  fruit,  vines 
and  trees,  it  has  become  an  unbearable 
and  intolerable  nuisance.  1  have  a  smai. 
place  at  Port  Jexlerson,  on  Long  Islauo 
and  my  taste  runs  to  fruit,  i  have  hac 
success  with  strawberries,  raspberries, 
blackberries,  gooseberries  and  cherries, 
with  the  exception  that  the  birds  get  th 
fruit  aim  not  i.  They  must  be  thinned,  u 
no  person  can  be  considered  of  sounc 
sense  who  devotes  time,  money  and  laboi 
to  raising  fruits.  The  Brown  thrush  also 
pulled  up  every  spear  of  sweet  corn  I  had 
in  over  luo  hills.  They  also  have  attackec 
my  early  apples,  it  is  beyond  endurance, 
and  getting  to  be  an  absolute  calamity, 
it  is  heartbreaking  nonsense  to  say  tin. 
birds  do  more  good  than  harm.  Experi¬ 
ence  proves  the  contrary.  c.  u. 

New  York. 

“Get  Your  Gun  "  in  Iowa. 

1  never  saw  the  robins,  thrushes,  cat 
birds  and  woodpeckers  so  destructive  tc 
fruit  as  this  year.  Strawberries,  cherries, 
aaspberries,  in  fact,  all  kinds  of  fruit;  ii 
any  preference,  cherries  and  black  rasp 
berries  suit  them  best,  but  all  kinds  ii. 
their  season  go,  and  now  the  tomatoes 
seem  their  special  delight.  The  robin  i; 
the  most  destructive  of  all-;  he  comes  earl> 
but  does  not  stay  so  late  as  the  catbiro 
Jays,  thrushes  and  woodpeckers  destroy 
more  than  they  are  worth,  song  and  all. 
It  is  not  for  song  nor  sentiment  alto¬ 
gether  that  1  labor  to  grow  fruit,  but  for 
some  good  fruit  that  1  can  pick  without 
being  challenged  for  every  berry  I  get  by 
these  innocent  birds.  They  want  the  best, 
and  get  it,  do  not  eat  it  all,  but  just  spoil 
10  times  more  than  they  can  possibly  eat. 
No  gleaning  in  the  meadows  for  them,  like 
the  lark,  doves  and  blackbirds.  I  con¬ 
sider  the  Meadow,  lark  the  best  singer  and 
the  farmer’s  best  friend  among  the  bird 
tribe,  without  it  is  the  Meadow  owl.  Their 
singing,  though,  has  not  been  very  well 
developed,  but  for  mousing  they  are  great. 
Now  I  go  after  these  robbers  just  as  I  do 
after  a  skunk  hunting  chickens,  with  a 
gun.  They  are  like  some  men;  will  not 
take  a  hint  until  you  knock  them  down. 
If  possible,  I  would  like  to  protect  all  an¬ 
imal  or  bird  life,  but  it  sometimes  becomes 
necessary  to  protect  oneself,  then  I  say, 
go  after  them.  a.  j.  m. 

Iowa. 


Save  Paint  Bills 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


V.r  order  lo  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheel/ 
Wide  Tu’es,  the  Empire  Manufacturiiif 
Oompauy,  Quincy,  Ill.,  have  placed  upon  tli 
market  a  Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon,  that  is  onl, 
25  inches  high,  fitted  with  24  and  30-inch  wheel 
vinch  tu’e,  and  sold  for  only  $21.06. 


Millet  in  the  Silo. — We  have  never  put 
any  millet  in  the  silo.  I  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  as  easily  preserved 
in  the  silo  as  clover.  In  most  seasons  It 
would  probably  be  quite  as  satisfactory 
to  cure  it  as  to  preserve  it  in  a  silo.  If  I 
were  to  experiment  with  it  I  should  cut 
it  before  the  seed  began  to  form,  and 
when  slightly  wilted  pack  it  well. 

[Prof.]  H.  H.  WING. 


This  wagon  is  maue  of  the  best  roaterla 
shroughout,  and  really  co.sts  but  a  ti’ifle  moiT 
than  a  set  of  new  wheels  and  fully  guaranteec 
for  one  year.  Catalogue  giving  a  full  description 
will  be  mailed  upon  application  by  the  Empire 
Manufactm-iug  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill.,  who  also  wi’. 
furnish  metal  wheels  at  low  prices  made  any  sh' 
and  width  of  tire  to  fit  any  ax'e. 


Rooflng,whlch  requires 
painting  every 
two  years,  nse 
Arrow  flrand 


Asphalt 
'  Beady  Hoofing 
already  sur¬ 
faced  with  gravel,  and  which  needs  no  painting. 
asphalt  READY  ROOFING  CO.  send  for  free 

8%  Pine  St.,  New  York.  samples. 
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RUBliiiip 

.  ,.  .  (TRADE-MARK -.KeQiSTEREb)'  - ■ 

ROOF  IN  G 

For  residences,  taarns,  poultry* 
houses' and  silos.  •  Positively  the 
iTTiost  durable,:  and  economical 
roofing  ofe-the  market. Anyone 
can  apply  it;  Water-proof..  Con¬ 
tains  no  tar.  Will  not  melt.  Lasts 
indefinitely.  ■  <  l  .  -  .  :  - 

SEND^FOR  BOOKLET  K.  -.;...  . 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO. 

■  100  William  St;,  New -York. 


PREPARED  ROOFING  FELTS. 

We  can  save  you  money  on  your  wants  in 
this  line.  We  offer  you  Two-Ply  Tarred 
Hoollng  Felt.  108  square  feet  to  the  roll, 
complete  with  caps,  nails  and  cement, 
per  roll,  411.15,  Three-ply  complete,  per 
roll,  411.35.  Vulcanite,  the  highest 
grade  on  the  market, complete  as  above 
Price  per  roll,  #1 .50.  We  have  all  kinds 
o*'  Hoofing.  W rite  for  Free  Catalogue  No. 
67  on  material  bought  from  Sheriffs’ and 
Ki  celvers’ Sales.  ClllCUiO  HOl'SK  WRKCK. 
IMt  CO..  W.  85lh  and  iron  Hlrreia,  Chlragn. 


Best  for  Water 


RALPH  B.  CARTER  CO. 

26  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


P^RD 


“Everybody  knows,  or 
should  know,  of  the  old 
reliable  Blizzard.  The 
Original  successful 

Cutter  and 
Shredder^ 

with  Wind  Elevator.  Justthink, 
it  does  everything,  cuts  hay, 
straw,  ensilage,  shreds  fodder, 
and  nils  any  heightU  silo. 
Remember  one  and  the  same 
machine  does  it  all.  Sold  on 
full  guarantee.  Write  today  for  catalogue,  etc. 

JOSEPH  DICK  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

Box  88,  CANTON,  OHIO. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


CLARK’S  IZi  hT  GROPS 

Clark’s  Reversible  Bush 
Plow  and  Harrow. 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide,  1 
ft.  deep.  Heath  to  bushes 
witch  grass.  Kills  any 
bush,  grass,  rose  or  plant 
that  grows.  Can  plow  a 
newly  cut  forest,  stump  or 
bog  land,  leaves  the  land 
true  and  clean  for  grain  or  any  crop. 

Clark’s  Dbl.  Action 
Cutaway  Harrow. 

Moves  15, (XK)  tons  of  earth  a 
day. 

Clark’s  8  ft.  Smoothing 
Harrow, 

Will  smooth  an  acre  as  true  as  a 
mill  pond  in  2U  minutes. 

Clark’s  Cider  Mills, 

for  horse,  hand  or  steam  power. 
From  five  gallons  to  eight  barrels. 
Perfect  Grinders.  Will  grind  75 
bushels  per  hour  easily.  Send  for 
circulars. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  GO. 

Nigganum,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Agricultural  Drain  Tile  ALBANY,  N .  Y . ,  are  the  vekv 


made  by  JOHN  H.  JACKSON, 


thor 

'  1.3 


,  .  ,  ,  .  ,  BKST  that  long  experience.'  th 

ough  equipment  and  superior  clay  -wlL  produce.  Tile  drained  land 
the  earliest,  easiest  worked  and  most  productive.  Make  also  Sewer  Pipe. 
Chimney  Tops,  Red  and  lire  Brick,  Oven  Tile  and  Supply  Mortar  Colors, 
Cement,  Plaster,  Lime,  etc.  Write  for  what  youwaui.  75^Third  AvSi 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


apples  and  Hogs.— I  have  several  let¬ 
ters  from  farmers  who  want  to  know  the 
feefling  value  of  apples  for  hogs.  The 
following  table  shows  what  the  chemist 
finds: 

Pounds  In  One  Ton. 
Muscle  Pat  Pure 
makers,  formers,  fat.  Water. 


Apple.?  . 6  241  ..  1606 

Potatoes  . 42  436  4  1500 

White  turnips. 22  120  2  1840 

Pumpkins  . 8  140  2  1780 

Pasture  grass. .50  1U8  8  1600 

Corn  . 168  1200  96  280 

Skiin-milk  . 7U  100  4  1800 


From  this  table  apples  seem  to  make  a 
very  poor  showing.  Where  clover  hay 
was  worth  80  cents  per  100  pounds  apples 
are  worth  by  comparison  only  13  cents, 
but  I  think  the  hog  can  get  more  out 
of  the  apples  than  the  chemist  can.  The 
way  Billy  Berk  has  packed  condensed 
apple  sauce  along  his  back  and  sides  con¬ 
vinces  me  that  he  knows  more  about 
apples  than  any  chemist  that  ever  an¬ 
alyzed  one.  According  to  this  table  young 
pasture  grass  Is  worth  about  the  same  as 
skim-milk,  and  I  think  that  is  a  fair 
estimate.  I  notice  that  our  hogs  eat  con¬ 
siderable  grass  with  the  apples,  and  we 
throw  weeds  pulled  out  of  the  straw¬ 
berries  and  wastes  of  all  kinds  to  them. 
The  hogs  prefer  sweet  to  sour  apples, 
though  they  will  eat  the  latter  readily. 
1  should  not  think  of  feeding  hogs  on  ap¬ 
ples  alone.  While  they  could  make  a  liv¬ 
ing  on  fruit  we  do  not  keep  animals  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  mere  living.  We 
want  them  to  grow  as  fast  as  they  can, 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  giving  them 
plenty  to  eat.  I  consider  whole  or  cracked 
corn  the  best  grain  for  hogs  in  an  or¬ 
chard.  It  corrects  some  of  the  effect  of 
the  fruit,  makes  hard,  firm  pork,  and  can 
be  fed  so  that  all  will  get  their  share. 
Good-sized  hogs  that  were  being  fed 
about  three  pounds  of  corn  per  day  before 
they  went  to  the  orchard  now  get  less 
than  one  pound,  and  look  better  in  every 
way.  You  see  that  while  apples  contain 
only  about  three  per  cent  as  much  muscle 
makers  as  corn  they  contain  over  25  per 
cent  of  the  ash  elements  in  an  equal 
weight  of  corn,  and  this  ash  is  what  makes 
bone  in  the  animal.  Moreover,  this  ash 
in  the  apple  is  in  the  most  soluble  form, 
and  1  think  this  is  one  great  reason  why 
the  apple  is  so  useful  as  food  for  both 
hogs  and  humans.  Surely  it  would  maRe 
any  member  of  the  Apple  Consumers’ 
League  double-clinch  his  pledge  to  see 
the  way  old  Sarah,  the  Yorkshire  sow, 
has  rounded  herself  out  with  apple  sauce. 
She  went  into  the  orchard  like  a  rail,  with 
bones  showing  where  a  big  family  had 
pulled  them  into  view.  Now  she  is  smooth 
and  round,  though  more  than  two-thirds 
of  her  grain  has  been  taken  from  her. 
You  must  understand  that  I  am  giving 
our  own  experience  with  hogs  in  the  or¬ 
chard— not  advising  others  to  do  the  same. 
I  have  heard  of  cases  where  hogs  did  not 
thrive  under  such  treatment,  but  ours 
thus  far  have  done  very  well.  The  wire 
for  fencing  in  this  orchard  cost  about  $12, 
and  1  consider  it  a  great  investment. 

Okchard  Notes. — There  was  a  fair 
board  fence  around  the  orchard  when  we 
came  to  the  farm.  We  put  a  three-foot 
strip  of  ordinary  chicken  wire  inside  the 
fence,  and  this  has  thus  far  held  the  hogs. 
When  the  apples  fail  they  may  try  to 
break  through,  but  in  that  case  we  will 
run  a  strand  of  barbed  wire  about  one  foot 
from  the  ground.  Had  the  board  fence 
not  been  there  1  would  have  used  a  50-inch 
coiled  spring  fence.  We  are  using  that 
whenever  the  old  rail  fences  come  down, 
and  find  that  it  turns  stock  perfectly. 

.  .  .  .  The  Nyack  Pippins  out  of  the  or¬ 
chard  w'here  the  hogs  are  will  pay  the 
taxes,  chip  a  little  off  the  mortgage  and 
fill  several  pork  barrels.  I  Have  found 
nothing  finer  in  the  market  than  the  best 
of  them.  We  sell  in  bushel  baskets,  which 
bring  from  60  cents  to  $1  each  at  whole¬ 
sale.  At  first  we  sent  some  small  ones, 
but  transportation  and  cartage  is  just  as 
heavy  on  these  culls,  while  Berk  and  York 
will  pay  as  much  as  a  commission  man. 
So  now  we  throw  the  small  ones  right  on 
the  ground  and  let  the  hogs  attend  to 
them.  There  is  a  demand  for  good-sized 
sweet  apples  this  year,  and  we  have  ship¬ 
ped  some  at  a  fair  profit . The 

finest  of  the  Pippins  are  at  the  tops  of  the 
trees,  and  that  means  a  long  way  from 
tlie  ground.  The  way  these  trees  are  head¬ 
ed  makes  it  nearly  impossible  to  use  a 
ladder.  The  little  boys  offered  to  pick 
this  fruit  and  practice  ball  at  the  same 
time.  One  of  them  mounts  to  the  top  of 
the  tree,  picks  off  the  finest  fruit  and 
drops  it  to  another  boy  on  the  ground 
who  makes  a  fly  catch  and  lands  it  gently 
in  the  basket.  The  little  fellows  hav® 
picked  many  bushels  in  this  way,  and  had 
much  fun  as  they  would  in  a  baseball 
game.  There  are  several  old  sweet  apple 


trees  standing  about  the  farm  away  from 
the  orchard.  I  wanted  the  windfalls  picked 
for  the  hogs,  but  it  took  the  little  boys 
a  long  time  to  pick  and  carry  a  basket. 
When  I  ranged  them  in  a  row  so  that 
they  could  pass  the  apples  like  a  baseball 
and  throw  them  to  the  hogs  you  would 
be  surprised  to  see  how  quickly  a  bushel 
wetit  over  the  fence.  Put  ball-bearings  on 
a  boy’s  work  if  you  want  to  see  it  run 
easily!  ....  In  spite  of  the  rings  in 
their  noses  the  hogs  root  up  the  soft 
ground  under  the  larger  trees.  They  have 
done  little  damage  in  the  sod,  but  under 
each  large  tree  is  a  ring  of  soft  earth 
where  no  grass  grows.  There  the  hogs 
root  and  dig  after  Insects.  As  I  now  feel, 
I  do  not  care  much  If  they  tear  the  whole 
orchard  over.  I  now  believe  I  can  obtain 
more  hog  feed  by  plowing  in  the  Spring 
and  sowing  a  mixture  of  oats,  Canada  field 
peas  and  rape — turning  the  hogs  in  as  the 
apples  begin  to  fall.  I  feel  sure  this  will 
give  more  hog  feed  than  the  present  sod 
of  Orchard  grass.  If  this  were  an  or¬ 
chard  of  Baldwin  or  other  late  varieties 
with  low  heads  I  would  not  handle  it  in 
any  such  way,  but  with  early  varieties  the 
hogs  come  first. 

Birthday  Celebration.— August  16  is  a 
great  day  at  Hope  Farm.  Charlie,  the  Bud 
and  the  little  Scion  were  all  born  on  that 
day,  and  the  Madame’ s  birthday  comes 
four  days  later.  We  believe  in  making 
much  of  such  days,  and  there  is  always 
some  little  celebration.  This  year  the  day 
came  on  Sunday  and  so  Saturday  was  the 
time.  Aunt  Eleanor  and  Aunt  Mary  are 
spending  August  with  us,  and  they  took 
charge  of  the  programme.  The  little  boys 
had  a  holiday,  and  as  soon  as  the  milk 
was  delivered  all  the  children  disappeared 
in  Aunt  Eleanor’s  room,  where  great  and 
mysterious  things  were  under  way.  A 
little  girl  from  a  neighbor’s  came  over  to 
help,  and  about  five  o’clock  she  with  the 
seven  farm  children  came  marching  down 
the  driveway  in  great  array.  Each  wore 
a  paper  crown  and  a  paper  belt— that  was 
what  they  had  been  making  in  Aunt 
Eleanor’s  room.  Aunt  Eleanor  marched 
ahead,  ringing  a  bell  and  Aunt  Mary 
brought  up  the  rear  pounding  on  a  tin  pan. 
At  the  barn  they  picked  up  Charlie.  Not 
to  be  outdone  he  got  a  tin  can  and  fas¬ 
tened  it  to  his  head  like  “Happy  Hooli¬ 
gan.’’  This  strange  procession  marched 
around  the  farm  and  brought  up  at  the 
grape  arbor,  where  the  Madame  took  a 
picture  of  them.  Then  they  all  sat  down 
to  a  feast  of  sandwiches,  doughnut.s,  cake 
and  lemonade.  Then  all  hands  went  out 
on  the  lawn  and  danced  a  “Shaker  dance.” 
The  Hope  Farm  man  and  the  Madame 
hopped  about  as  lively  'as  anybody.  You 
wouldn’t  catch  such  dignified  folks  danc¬ 
ing  except  to  celebrate  their  own  silver 
wedding  or  their  daughter’s  birthday. 
After  the  dance  we  sat  under  the  grape 
arbor  and  played  games  and  paid  forfeits 
until  the  stars  peeped  out  and  the  shadows 
crawled  down  from  the  hills,  so  that  no 
one  could  tell  who  had  the  button  even 
when  we  passed  it  with  open  hands.  It 
was  a  great  day  for  the  little  folks.  Mem¬ 
ory  will  run  her  tongue  over  it  and  stick 
it  tight  to  Hope  Farm,  so  that  it  will  carry 
us  all  with  lighter  hearts  over  some  hard 
bumps  of  life. 

Fresh  Air  Children.— I  thought  of  our 
little  folks  chirping  and  gurgling  like  a 
flock  of  birds  into  sleep  when  on  Sunday 
we  went  to  attend  a  service  held  at  a 
“fresh  air”  boarding  house.  Some  worthy 
people  with  good  hearts  and  purses  fas¬ 
tened  with  elastic  bands  have  secured  a 
farmhouse  where  city  children  are  sent  for 
two  weeks  of  fresh  air.  There  is  a  great¬ 
hearted  matron  and  a  great-handed  cook 
to  look  after  and  feed  them,  and  what  a 
glorious  time  they  have  away  from  the 
city  brick  and  stones!  I  wish  you  could 
have  seen  them  that  Sunday  morning 
gathered  in  the  old  barn.  A  few  farmers 
had  driven  over  with  their  families  to 
help  out  the  services.  One  man  brought 
a  little  melodeon  along  in  his  wagon,  so 
that  we  could  have  some  music.  The 
Madame  played  that  and  Hope  Farm  came 
in  strong  on  the  chorus.  The  little  “fresh 
airs”  had  swept  that  barn  as  clean  as  a 
whistle,  and  there  they  sat,  their  little 
faces  shining  with  interest  as  the  service 
went  on.  What  a  shame  that  these  little 
human  sprouts  must  go  back  to  the  sin 
and  struggle  of  the  great  city.  The  longer 
I  live  the  more  firmly  do  I  believe  that 
the  farm  is  the  only  place  for  a  child  to 
pass  its  early  years.  New  reasons  for 
saying  this  come  to  me  every  day,  and  I 
doubt  if  there  is  at  the  present  time  any 
more  patriotic  duty  than  for  those  farm¬ 
ers  who  are  fitted  to  do  so  to  take  a  little 
child  that  would  otherwise  go  wild  or  go 
to  an  institution.  I  am  careful  not  to  sav 


that  all  should  do  this,  for  I  know  weli 
that  many  are  not  fitted  by  nature  or  feel 
ing  to  do  justice  to  a  little  child.  God  hell, 
the  little  stranger  who  comes  into  a  honu 
where  he  is  not  welcome,  or  where  he  i; 
expected  to  work  his  little  life  out. 

Protecting  Trees. — Here  is  a  question 
from  Rhode  Island: 

“1  would  like  to  ask  for  the  best  wisdon 
to  combat  mice,  rabbits,  woodchucks  oi 
whatever  little  animal  it  may  be,  whicl. 
gnawed  at  the  bark  of  my  ‘Stringfellow 
trees,  playing  havoc  with  their  vitality. 
Will  Winter  protection  suffice?” 

The  damage  was  probably  done  by  mice. 
We  lost  several  trees  last  Winter.  Tht 
mice  work  under  the  mulch  and  gna\. 
during  the  Winter  or  early  Spring.  Wt 
found  it  a  mistake  to  leave  the  mulch  u, 
close  around  the  body  of  the  young  tret 
Where  it  was  moved  away  with  a  clea. 
space  of  about  six  inches  around  the  trc. 
the  mice  did  not  trouble.  A  little  mouii. 
of  fresh  dirt  around  the  base  of  the  tre. 
will  keep  them  off.  Rabbits  do  not  bothCi 
us  much.  The  hunters  keep  after  then, 
'ihe  best  way  to  keep  them  off  is  to  wim 
tile  base  of  the  tree  with  plain  buildint 
or  tarred  paper.  Take  a  long  narrow  strq 
and  wind  it  around  and  around  and  fastei. 
Woodchucks  will  not  hurt  your  trees  ii. 
Winter,  for  the  woodchuck  passes  that 
season  in  sleep. 

Odd  Mention.— I  made  a  bargain  with 
the  little  boys  to  do  a  piece  of  work  on 
condition  that  I  should  take  them  to  see  a 
game  of  baseball.  They  did  the  work,  but 
i  was  away  when  the  game  was  played. 
Then  I  agreed  to  let  them  pick  out  some 
other  entertainment.  They  found  a  postei 
of  “Pawnee  Bill’s”  show,  and  nothing 
would  do  but  that.  I  will  always  carry  out 
an  agreement  wdth  a  child  If  I  can.  After 
all,  a  boy  with  good,  red  blood  in  his  veins 
might  be  expected  to  prefer  Pawnee  Bill 
to  some  moral  lecture!  So  we  went  to  the 
show,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  enjoyed 
It.  We  sat  on  a  board,  ate  our  peanuts 
and  popcorn  and  shuddered  when  the  In¬ 
dians  burned  the  cabin  an^  carried  off  the 
beautiful  girl.  The  boys,  at  least,  yelled 
when  Pawnee  Bill  and  his  scouts  rushed 
in  just  at  the  right  time  and  set  her  free! 
At  one  part  of  the  show  a  scene  from  the 
war  in  the  Philippines  was  acted.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  real  Filipinos,  little  brown  men, 
.marched  in  and  then  a  crowd  of  United 
States  soldiers,  big,  stout  fellows,  with  a 
Gatling  gun,  rushed  up  and  captured  the 
fort.  The  Scion  had  it  about  right  when 
he  asked,  “What  are  those  big  men  fight¬ 
ing  the  brown  boys  for?”  When  the  little 
brown  fellows  retired,  two  men  jumped  out 
of  the  fort  and  waved  “Old  Glory,”  while 
the  band  played  “'Phe  Star  Spangled  Ban¬ 
ner.”  There  was  mighty  little  applause,  for 
people  are  pretty  well  tired  of  the  glory 
gained  by  Uncle  Sam  in  spanking  brown 
boys!  My  boys  wanted  fo  know  all  about 
this  war.  I  think  I  can  made  them  under¬ 
stand  the  possible  morality  of  our  war  with 
Spain,  but  it  is  too  much  of  a  job  for  me 
to  explain  the  moral  side  of  the  whipping 
those  “brown  boys”  received.  h.  w.  c. 


A  Sheller 
That  Shells 

clean  and  lasts  long. 
It’s  one  of  many  pat¬ 
terns  (vou  probably 
recognize  it) of  famous 

FREEMAN 

Corn  Shelters. 

Our  little  book  shows  and  describes 
them  all.  Write  for  it.  Windmills,  Feed 
Cutters,  Wood  Saws,  etc.,  shipped 
straight  from  factory .  Ask  for  catalog  102 
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WEBER  JR. 

Gasoline  Engines 

are  the  outg^rowth  of  19  years  of 
engine  building.  Notapproachcd 
furitroD^h,  aafotj,  ilmpllelt/  or  width 
of  duty.  ValuAble  for»  looro  of  farm 
duties.  Anj  boy  cab  run  them.  2)>^  full  horse  power  si  less  thua  6  ots. 
per  hour.  Tested  uud  reudy  for  uotloa  upon  axtItaI.  M»de  to  fit 
farmers'  uaeds.  Other  sixes  up  to  300  h.  p.  Writs  for  free  cstslogus. 
WEBER  GAS  &  GASOLINE  ENGINE  COMPANY, 
V  Box  206,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


GASOUNE  ENGINES. 

Buy  direct  from  the  manufactur¬ 
er.  The  simplest,  handiest  and 
cheapest  power  known.  Write 
to-day  for  our  free  catalogue. 

R  Canfield  Eng.  yifoekm, 

Binghamton,  N,  Y. 


Ots.  an  Hour 

Is  all  it  costs  to  run  the 

11  uUulur  line  Knglue 
St  full  power.  Ideal  engine 
for  grinding,  Bheliing,  culling  ensil- 
age,  puraping,  sawing,  etc.  Develops 
8  Full  Horse  Power. 

Guaranteed  fully.  We  seud  you 
Illustrated  engine  catalogue  free. 

'  WEI18TKU  MFC.  CO.. 

2011  15th  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


These 
books  are 
compiled  from 
the  publications 
of  the  various 
Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Sta¬ 
tions,  and  are  of 
great  value  to  all 
practical  farmers. 

We  mail  them  free  to  all 
farmers  who  apply  for  them. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


AFTEK  HARVESTING  TEaVJE 


take  a  rest.  Meet  ns  on  the  State  Fair  ground,  and  see 
our  heavy  hard  spring  wire  fence.  Will  wear  three 
times  as  long  as  woven  fabrics.  Thousands  of  miles 
constructed  within  thepast  seven  years.  Send  for  cat¬ 
alog.  THE  FROST  WIRE  FKNCK  CO..  Cleveland,  O 


For  Unruly  Stock 

no  fence  equals  The  PAGE.  It’s  eo  much  stronger. 
PAGE  WGVKN  UIUK  FENCK  CO..  Adrinp,  Jlich. 


STEEL  TUBULAR 
FENCE  POSTS. 

Absolutely  inde.structible.  A  per¬ 
manent  Fence  Post  .suitable  for  Helds, 
farm.s,  pasture.s,  etc.  Made  of  a  one- 
piece  hollow  tube.  Co.sts  no  more  than 
the  ordinary  cedar  post.  We  have  all 
kindsof  "■'•■e  for  .sale.  Write  for  FreeCata- 
logueNo.  rsT  CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 
West  IStli  ..ltd  Iron  Streets,  Chicago. 


THE  POTATO  CROP, 

large  or  small,  is  beat 
hiirvested  with 

the  Improved 


Potato  Diggerm 


,  Deep  or  shallow,  you  get 
them  all,  fast,  clean  and  un» 
out  Standard  dlyr«r  with  Dope«r,  and  ItlMts.  Ask  for  freo  Dowdon  book. 

DOWDEN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  22,  PRAIRIE  CITY*  lA. 


CHARTER 

Gasoline  Engine. 

For  Grinding,  Shelling,  Fodder  Cutting, 
Threshing,  Pumping,  Sawing,  etc. 

STATIONARIES,  PORTABLES,  SAWING 
AND  PUMPING  OUTFITS,  ETC. 
Send  for  lUnst’d  Catalog  A  Teatlmonlalii. 

State  Your  Power  Romda. 


CHARTER  GAS  ENGINE  CO.,  Boi  26  STERLING.  ILL. 


WORK  ONE  horse 

others  for  other  farm  work* 


and  save  the 


RED  RIPPER  HAY  PRESS. 

Aalw  made  to  weigh  75  to  IbOIbt.  as  deidrad.  Catalog  No>  444  will  dem  p 
metrate  to  you  tbatthe  Red  Ripper  ooate  leea  than  other  hav  pr«M«t  ^ 
aud  does  more  work.  DlstrlbutiDg  point*,  Baltimore,  MemphU.ClnOiA-  I 
uatL  Addre*.  SIKES  MFC.  CO.,  Helena,  CeorgU,  t 


The  Hay  Baler 

which  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 


r'  PDESSES 

market.  Lare< 


bale  fastestandbest 
for  shipping  and 
market.  Largest  Feed  Openings. 

bon,  .nd  Bte,m  powers,  38  etjlea  and  sixes.  Many  featured  machlnM, 
standard  of  tbs  world.  Get  tbe  bee  ZU  catalogue. 


Collin.  Plow  Co.,  I  H  1  Hampshire  5«.,  Quincy,  III. 


‘ ‘TH  A5TEr‘“wORK^^ 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine,  superior  to  all  one-cylinder  engines.  Costs  less  to  biiy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  started;  has  a  wuder  sphere 
of  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration;  can  be  mounted  on  any  light  wagon  as  a  portable  Weighs  less  than  %  of  one-cylinder  engines.  Give  size  of  engine 
required.  Please  mention  this  paper.  Send  for  catalogue.  THK  TKMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Established  1853.  Meagher  ami  16tli  Street,  CHICAGO. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 
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409  Pearl  Street.  New  York. 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  29,  1903. 

Prizes!  !  Prizes!  ! 

$12,  $10,  $8,  $5. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  offers  cash  prizes  for  the  best  account, 
with  pictures,  of 

ONE  DAY’S  WORK  ON  THE  FARM! 

We  want  a  plain,  natural  story  of  the  operations 
which  fill  one  busy  day  on  your  farm — either  indoors 
or  out.  This  ought  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  what  farm 
life  means. 

These  prize  articles  should  contain  not  over  1,200 
words  and  should,  if  possible,  be  accompanied  by  two 
or  more  photographs.  Preference  will  be  given  to 
the  plain,  homely  accounts  of  farm  life  and  work,  for 
what  we  desire  is  a  true  pen  picture  of  a  farm  work¬ 
ing  day.  The  articles  must  be  in  our  hands  by 
October  15. 

* 

The  interest  in  the  canal  question  is  increasing. 
Granges  and  farmers’  clubs  are  organizing  debates 
on  the  question,  and  we  have  been  asked  for  facts. 
No  better  line  of  argument  can  be  taken  than  that 
marked  out  by  Mr.  Wood  in  this  issue.  It  cannot  be 
aniswered  by  the  canal  men  from  a  farmer’s  stand¬ 
point.  For  further  details  write  to  John  M.  Ives, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  secretary  of  the  Anti-Canal  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

* 

The  fruit-stealing  birds  receive  a  broadside  on  page 
614  that  seems  to  us  well  deserved.  There  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  fruit  growers  who,  for  years,  accepted  the 
statement  that  birds  destroy  injurious  insects  as  a 
complimentary  ticket  into  the  cherry  trees  and  fruit 
patch.  Finally,  they  began  to  count  the  cost.  They 
find  that  many  of  the  birds  destroy  so  much  fruit 
that  they  cannot  possibly  offset  the  damage  by  killing 
insects.  With  many  of  us  it  is  far  cheaper  to  kill 
the  insects  than  to  feed  the  birds.  It  is  time  to  revoke 
their  free  pass! 

* 

Reports  from  Central  America  are  that  the  Colum¬ 
bian  Senate  has  rejected  the  treaty  which  would  give 
this  country  the  right  to  finish  the  Panama  Canal. 
This  may  mean  a  “hold-up”  for  a  higher  price,  or 
real  patriotic  feeling  on  the  part  of  those  who  prefer 
independent  poverty  to  a  foreign  canal.  There  are 
those  who  from  the  first  declared  that  the  Panama 
route  is  impossible,  and  that  sooner  or  later  the 
Nicaragua  route  would  be  decided  upon.  The  average 
citizen  has  little  to  say  about  such  matters.  It  is 
clear,  though,  that  we  need  a  ship  canal  connecting 
the  two  oceans,  and  that  the  United  States  must  build 
and  control  it. 

» 

Last  year  the  people  in  New  York  City  consumed 
560,000,000  quarts  of  milk.  This  means  a  tank  one 
mile  long,  half  a  mile  wide,  and  about  two  feet  deep. 
Every  drop  of  it  must  be  forced  out  of  the  cow  by  the 
human  hand.  Probably  no  farm  product  that  comes 
to  New  York  pays  a  smaller  share  of  its  gross  re¬ 
turns  to  the  producer  than  milk.  The  dairyman  will 
find  it  harder  to  get  away  from  old  habits  or  methods 
or  into  new  crops  than  any  other  farmer.  He  is  in 
fact  “tied  to  a  cow’s  tail.”  The  time  is  coming  when 
the  consumption  of  milk  in  New  York  City  will  be 
doubled,  and  that  point  will  be  reached  long  before 
population  doubles.  It  will  come  as  a  matter  of  edu¬ 
cation.  City  people  will  learn  more  and  more  to  re¬ 
gard  milk  as  a  necessity,  not  as  a  luxury,  and  as  this 
goes  on  year  after  year,  the  demand  for  milk  will  be 
greater.  With  this  increased  demand  will  come  plans 
for  a  fairer  distribution  of  the  consumer’s  price  for 


the  milk.  But  why  is  The  R.  N.-Y.  hopeful  for  the 
future  of  American  farming  when  so  many  black  pic¬ 
tures  are  drawn?  We  hope  because  we  feel  sure  that 
education  and  thought  are  slowly  but  surely  develop¬ 
ing  the  farmer  in  the  right  direction.  There  can  be 
no  sudden  revolution  about  these  things,  but  there 
will  be  a  slow,  steady  development  of  the  man  on  the 
farm  which  will  carry  the  farm  along  with  the  man. 

* 

The  apple  shippers  appear  to  be  still  climbing 
down  with  their  estimate  on  this  year’s  apple  crop. 
Many  of  them  lost  money  last  year,  but  that  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  farmers  should  pay  their  losses  this  year. 
The  foreign  shippers  are  also  doleful,  but  the  facts 
seem  to  warrant  the  advice  to  hold  good  fruit  for  a 
good  price.  The  consumption  of  apples  is  growing 
fast — far  ahead  of  the  increase  in  population.  We  call 
attention  to  the  remarks  on  page  621  about  growers 
and  buyers.  If  the  buyer  expects  the  farmer  to  sit 
meekly  by  and  take  what  is  offered  him  he  will  be 
about  the  worst  disappointed  man  who  ever  bought 
an  apple — a  Ben  Davis  victim  not  excepted. 

m 

When  the  New  York  Legislature  increased  the 
liquor  license  last  WTnter  the  saloonkeepers  in  this 
city  told  fearful  tales  of  what  they  would  do  to  the 
“hayseeds.”  They  were  to  abolish  the  “free  lunch” 
and  refuse  to  buy  eggs,  cheese,  milk  or  butter  from 
New  York  farmers.  Not  a  hen  or  a  cow  lost  an  hour’s 
sleep  over  this  threat.  The  threat  came  to  nothing. 
The  “free  lunch”  has  been  restored  and  the  saloon¬ 
keepers  buy  where  they  can  make  the  best  bargain. 
If  your  cow  lets  out  with  both  heels  some  day  with¬ 
out  warning  you  may  know  that  she  has  heard  the 
news.  That  is  the  only  sort  of  milk  punch  allowable 
on  the  farm!  The  hen  is  justified  in  cackling  even 
when  she  has  no  thought  of  laying  an  egg  when  the 
saloonkeepers  admit  that  their  threat  was  hollow. 

« 

Milk  farmers  are  still  discussing  the  proposed  con¬ 
tract  with  the  People’s  Pure  Milk  Co.  We  understand 
that  many  producers  are  signing  this  contract.  Now 
and  then  some  one  asks  the  questions  which  we  prim 
on  page  623.  As  will  be  seen,  the  officers  of  the  com¬ 
pany  refer  to  the  sales  committee  for  answer.  They 
do  this  in  a  fair,  business-like  way  without  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  evade  the  question.  We  also  print  a  letter 
from  a  local  dealer  which  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
way  some  of  the  milk  handlers  feel.  It  will  be  un¬ 
derstood  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  prints  these  articles  be¬ 
cause  we  desire  to  give  all  sides  of  the  matter  an 
airing.  No  reader  of  this  paper  shall  have  a  chance 
to  say  that  we  purposely  kept  a  part  of  the  truth 
from  him.  It  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  an  agricul¬ 
tural  paper  to  give  its  readers  any  one-sided  discus¬ 
sion.  We  have  found  our  readers  to  be  men  fully 
capable  of  forming  a  clear  judgment  when  all  the 
facts  are  presented. 

We  call  attention  to  the  interview  with  Hon.  James 
Wood,  printed  on  the  first  page.  It  would  hardly  be 
possible  to  put  in  a  more  compact  form  the  argument 
against  the  proposed  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal. 
Every  one  of  the  15  points  can  be  elaborated  if  need 
be,  but  Mr.  Wood’s  statement  makes  the  farmer’s  case 
very  clear.  The  only  answer  that  can  be  made  to  it 
is  the  claim  that  the  canal  will  build  up  the  cities 
along  its  banks  and  at  its  ends,  and  thus  indirectly 
help  the  farmers.  Some  of  the  arguments  advanced 
by  the  canal  advocates  are  too  absurd  to  come  from 
sensible  men.  One  man  actually  claims  that  the  en¬ 
larged  canal  will  enable  milk  farmers  in  northern 
New  York  to  ship  milk  to  this  city  at  low  rates.  Im¬ 
agine  cans  of  milk  coming  350  miles  on  a  canalboat! 
By  the  time  it  got  here  it  would  be  nearly  as  thick  as 
the  head  which  thought  out  such  an  argument  (?)  for 
the  canal.  Yet  that  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  reasons 
given  by  the  canal  men  why  farmers  should  vote  for 
the  canal  scheme.  The  argument  that  the  barge 
canal  will  develop  manufacturing  cities  along  its 
banks  is  nearly  as  lame  as  this  milk-shipping  argu¬ 
ment.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  large  amount  of 
“hot  air”  which  is  being  applied  to  the  scheme  will 
prevent  the  canal  from  freezing  during  the  Winter? 
When  navigation  closes  manufacturers  will  be  forced 
to  depend  on  the  railroads,  and  manufacturing  towns 
will  be  built  where  railroad  communication  is  most 
reliable.  The  scheme  for  canal  enlarging  is  to  benefit 
western  shippers  and  eastern  receivers.  Does  anyone 
imagine  that  a  western  grain  grower  or  general 
farmer  will  receive  more  for  his  crop  because  his  pro¬ 
duce  can  be  loaded  on  a  barge,  brought  to  New  York 
without  change,  and  transferred  to  a  ship  for  export? 
Is  there  anyene  so  simple  and  guileless  as  to  believe 
that  the  saving  in  this  cost  of  transportation  is  go¬ 
ing  to  the  farmer?  It  will  go  to  the  canal-boat  trust, 
the  elevator  men  and  the  foreign  shippers.  In  other 
words  the  farmers  of  New  York  are  asked  tcT  consent 
to  a  scheme  to  pay  millions  of  State  money  to  benefit 
a  class  of  people  who  are  less  in  need  of  public  help 
than  any  other!  The  most  dangerous  thing  about 


this  whole  scheme  is  the  deception  which  the  canal 
men  are  practicing.  Mr.  Wood  exposes  their  bluff  and 
pretence,  and  it  may  be  said  that  their  whole  plan  is 
based  on  an  effort  to  present  one  small  side  of  the 
argument.  As  an  illustration,  the  canal  men  claim 
that  the  late  Abram  S.  Hewitt  favored  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  canal.  They  print  a  letter  from  him  in 
proof  of  this,  but  they  know  that  Mr.  Hewitt  wrote 
another  letter  later  in  which  he  said: 

My  knowledge  of  the  subject  inclines  me  to  believe  that 
we  have  reached  a  permanent  era  of  low  cost  of  trans¬ 
portation  by  rail.  •  ♦  *  *  Hence,  the  question  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  altogether  a  new  light,  and  although  I  am  re¬ 
luctant  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  canals  have 
lost  their  usefulness,  I  confess  frankly  that  the  argument 
for  their  continued  maintenance  is  greatly  weakened  if 
not  altogether  destroyed.  My  conclusion,  therefore,  is 
that  there  seems  at  present  to  be  no  justification  for  the 
expenditure  of  any  considerable  sum  of  money  by  the 
people  of  the  State  for  the  enlargement  of  the  existing 
canals.  Whether  in  the  future  the  State  shall  part  with 
the  canals  and  rescue  any  portion  of  its  investment  from 
the  wreckage  is  a  question  which  I  do  not  think  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  discuss  at  this  time. 

Tbis  attempt  to  bide  the  facts  and  rush  the  scheme 
through  should  of  itself  give  farmers  a  valid  reason 
for  voting  against  the  appropriation.  And  it  cannot 
be  said  that  farmers  are  alone  in  their  opposition,  for 
every  city  off  the  canal  will  realize  what  it  means  to 
have  State  money  spent  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
developing  their  competitors!  This  canal  appropria¬ 
tion  can  be  defeated.  Organize  everywhere  to  get 
out  the  vote! 

* 

The  total  population  of  the  city  of  Greater  New 
York  in  1900  was  3,437,202.  The  old  city  of  New  York 
on  the  island  of  Manhattan  has  grown  in  population 
as  follows:  1900,  2,050,600;  1890,  1,515,301;  1880,  1,- 
206,299;  1870,  942,292;  1860,  813,669;  1850,  515,547.  So 
there  are  men  with  little  gray  in  their  hair  who  dur¬ 
ing  their  lifetime  have  seen  the  old  city  quadruple  in 
size.  If  we  take  in  the  three  cities  in  New  Jersey 
just  across  the  river  we  have  now  nearly  4,500,000 
people  crowded  into  a  narrow  compass,  and  producing 
less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  food  they  require.  As 
a  contrast  let  us  consider  that  the  10  States  or  Terri¬ 
tories  of  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Montana,  Idaho, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Oregon  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  with  an  area  of  1,039,175  square  miles,  had  in  1900 
slightly  over  4,000,000  inhabitants.  These  States  were 
largely  agricultural,  and  sold  much  of  their  surplus 
to  the  four  and  one-half  million  consumers  who  live 
within  15  miles  of  the  New  York  City  Hall.  If  this 
single  great  city  has  made  such  a  wonderful  increase 
in  50  years,  let  us  think  of  the  multitudes  that  must 
be  fed  here  10,  20,  30  and  40  years  hence.  The  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  hungry  mouth  at  the  foot  of  the  Hudson  is 
startling,  and  we  must  remember  that  American 
farmers  are  to  provide  most  of  the  food  needed  to 
supply  it.  While  some  articles  of  food  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  other  lands,  the  American  farmer  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  larger  proportio'n  of  the  food  needed  by  Ameri¬ 
cans.  He  will,  also,  we  think,  obtain  a  fairer  share  of 
what  the  consumer  pays  for  his  food.  At  the  present 
time  middlemen  obtain  more  for  the  mere  handling 
of  produce  than  the  farmer  who  must  pay  all  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  production.  We  are  hopeful  that  these  de¬ 
fects  in  the  farmers’  business  relations  with  consumer 
will  be  slowly  remedied.  With  increased  home  mar¬ 
kets  and  a  fairer  share  the  American  farmer  has  a 
right  to  be  hopeful  for  the  future. 


BREVITIES. 

Plant  the  plantain— turn  it  under. 

One  tale  that  should  be  docked  Is  the  story  of  the  long- 
winded  man. 

Why  is  it  that  farmers  cannot  make  a  “go”  of  trying 
to  operate  with  a  big  “Co?” 

Turn  ye  oh  turn  ye,  for  why  will  ye  buy  low-grade 
fertilizer  when  freight  is  so  high? 

Acting  upon  impulse  entirely  is  like  sending  a  rudder¬ 
less  boat  adrift  on  an  unknown  sea. 

The  worst  thing  about  the  barge  canal  scheme  is  the 
precedent  it  establishes  of  spending  State  money. 

There  is  great  interest  in  squabs,  and  their  care,  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  questions  asked  about  them. 

What  has  become  of  all  the  potato  diggers?  A  scant 
half  dozen  kinds  seem  to  have  survived  the  test  of  actual 
digging. 

We  never  had  more  “new”  varieties  of  fruit  sent  for 
inspection.  Some  of  them  really  seem  to  have  merit— 
but  there  are  too  many  sorts  now  in  use. 

Norwegian  cod-liver  oil,  ordinarily  worth  $22  a  barrel, 
has  gone  up  to  $160  a  barrel.  A  good  many  youthful  vic¬ 
tims  will  decide  that  the  price  can’t  be  too  high  to  suit 
them. 

In  spite  of  reports  of  dull,  cold  weather  we  are  still 
hopeful,  for  the  corn  crop.  We  look  for  warm  weather 
through  September,  and  hope  that  killing  frosts  will 
hold  off  till  late  in  the  season. 

A  New  Jersey  court  recently  decided  that  a  tenant  had 
a  right  to  break  a  lease  when  he  found  that  the  house 
was  infested  with  bedbugs,  and  the  landlord  could  not 
recover  rent  for  such  property. 

Reports  from  the  onion-crop  sections  are  thus  far  dis¬ 
couraging.  It  would  seem  that  the  crop  is  quite  sure  to 
be  short.  Here  and  there  are  men  with  heavy  yields,  and 
they  will  surely  reap  a  harvest. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


domestic.— The  Silver  Spray,  a  fishing  boat,  owned 
at  Erie,  Pa.,  was  fired  upon  by  the  Canadian  revenue 
(Utter  Peti'el  August  12  and  badly  shattered.  The  cutter 
look  the  American  boat  to  be  a  poacher.  The  CanacTian 
authorities  have  had  trouble  with  American  fishermen 
for  years,  who  were  said  to  be  poaching  on  their  side  of 
the  lake,  and  the  Petrel  is  kept  constantly  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  them.  Captain  Dunn,  of  the  Petrel,  says  that 
when  he  was  after  the  Silver  Spray  two  other  boats  got 
away.  He  declares  that  he  had  the  Silver  Spray  headed 
off  and  virtualy  under  arrest  when  she  made  a  dash  for 
liberty.  'Phen  he  treated  her  as  a  policeman  treats  a  bur¬ 
glar  who  endeavors  to  escape,  and  fired  at  her.  'Phe  im- 
;)res.<-'ion  in  the  marine  Department  is  that  the  shots  were 
rifle  shots.  It  is  stated  by  high  officials  that  there  ha'^ 
been  very  bold  fishing  on  the  Dakes  and  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  is  determined  to  put  an  end  to  it.  ...  A  fiight- 
ful  killing  occurred  at  Winfield,  Kan.,  August  1.2,  while 
(’aman’s  Band  was  playing  its  weekly  concert  in  the 
main  street  of  the  towm  to  a  crowd  of  5,000  people.  Gil¬ 
bert  Twigg,  a  crazy  man,  30  years  of  age,  opened  fire  on 
the  crowd  with  a  double-barrelled  shotgun  loaded  with 
bullets.  As  a  result  four  persons  are  de.ad,  three  are  dy¬ 
ing  and  20  are  wounded.  With  the  crowd  fleeing,  the  man 
fired  at  random  in  every  direction,  until  Officer  Nichols 
confronted  the  lunatic  and  fired  a  bullet  into  his  head. 
Before  he  expired  the  demented  man  drew  a  revolver 
from  his  pocket  and  fired  a  shot  into  his  own  body,  has¬ 
tening  his  death.  Gilbert  Twigg  was  a  miller  by  trade 
and  was  commonly  referred  to  as  “Crazy”  Twigg,  but 
no  one  thought  him  dangerous.  .  .  .  Striking  a  match 
lost  the  life  of  William  Hannon  at  Susquehanna  Depot, 
Pa..  August  16.  While  waiting  for  a  train  he  struck  a 
match  on  a  coil  of  pipe  in  the  station  waiting  room. 
Sparks  flew  in  all  directions  and  Hannon  fell  dead.  In¬ 
vestigation  showed  the  pipe  to  be  heavily  charged  with 
electricity,  but  from  what  source  could  not  be  ascer¬ 
tained.  .  .  .  August  17,  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  work  began 
on  the  new  standpipe  at  the  county  jail,  and  when  it  is 
finished  the  Jail  will  be  proof  against  mob  violence.  It 
is  the  idea  of  Supt.  Harrison  that  water  is  the  best  “per¬ 
suader”  ever  used  upon  a  mob.  He  does  not  believe  in 
shooting  into  a  mob.  The  standpipe  will  be  erected  be¬ 
tween  the  front  and  rear  entrances  to  the  jail.  The  force 
of  the  stream  will  easily  knock  a  man  down,  and  played 
upon  an  entrance  will  keep  out  any  number  of  men.  .  . 
.  .  Judge  Rogers,  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  August  17,  refused  to  issue  a  restraining 
order  against  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  on 
the  application  of  the  Commercial  Telegraphers’  Union 
of  America,  or  to  Interfere  in  any  way.  The  decision 
grows  out  of  charges  of  blacklisting.  The  suit  was 
brought  to  prevent  the  Western  Union  from  discharging 
employees  because  of  their  connection  with  the  union. 
The  opinion  holds  that  the  telegraph  company  has  the 
absolute  right  to  dismiss  employees  because  they  belong 
to  the  union  or  for  any  other  reason;  that  there  can  be 
no  conspiracy  to  do  a  lawful  act;  and  that  the  so-called 
“black  list.”  composed  of  the  names  of  discharged  em¬ 
ployees,  may  be  maintained  and  given  out  for  the  use  of 
others.  .  .  .  Noah  Brooks,  author  of  many  popular 
boys’  books,  and  a  well-known  journalist,  died  at  Pasa¬ 
dena,  Cal.,  August  17,  aged  73.  ...  A  cl(\udburst  in  the 
mountains  adjacent  to  Monterey,  Cal.,  caused  a  flood  in 
the  Santa  Catarina  River,  which  flows  through  the  lower 
part  of  the  town  August  17.  More  than  300  houses  were 
washed  away,  making  1,000  people  homeless.  A  number 
of  lives  were  lost. 

ADMINISTRATION.— An  official  estimate  of  the  land 
holdings  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  ana 
its  subsidiary  corporations  in  Colorado  accounts  for 
750,000  acres  of  Government  land  that  ha.s  been  u^^,uircd 
at  various  times  in  the  last  10  years  through  homestead 
titles,  or  by  the  aid  of  entries  under  the  timber  and 
stone  acts,  which  allow  the  title  to  pass  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  entrymen  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  an  acre, 
instead  of  flO,  the  regular  price  for  coal  and  mineral 
lands.  Some  of  this  land  was  entered  in  good  faith  be¬ 
fore  the  valuable  character  of  the  soil  became  known, 
and  cannot  be  questioned,  but  it  is  alleged  that  the 
larger  part  has  been  taken  up  covertly  by  agents  of  the 
company  in  the  last  five  years.  It  is  said  that  the 
amount  due  the  Government  will  aggregate  $10,000,000. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  Congress  at  the  coming  se.ssion 
will  demand  a  full  investigation  of  the  land  frauds  In 
Colorado.  The  Interior  Department  has  been  looking 
into  the  reported  fraudulent  entries,  and  considerable 
information  is  now  filed  with  the  Department.  It  has 
been  proved  that  persons  have  filed  claims  in  the  names 
of  dead  men,  have  forged  names  and  have  paid  small 
sums  outright  for  the  use  of  names.  A  Government  of¬ 
ficer  familiar  with  the  coal  fields  surrounding  Trinidad 
is  authority  for  the  statement  that  fully  90  per  cent  of 
the  coal  lands  now  owned  in  that  region  were  irregularly 

filed  upon . Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hitchcock 

issued  an  order  August  10  to  Superintendent  Seger,  of  the 
Seger  Indian  Training  School,  of  Oklahoma,  to  remain 
in  Washington  and  make  complete  oral  and  written  re¬ 
ports  of  the  recent  “personally  conducted”  sun  dance, 
given  for  the  edification  of  Prof.  Mooney,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ethnology,  and  Prof.  Dorsey,  of  the  Field  Museum 
of  Chicago,  by  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indians  of 
Oklahoma.  Secretary  Hitchcock  is  highly  Incensed  over 
the  holding  of  the  sun  dance  under  the  direction  of 
Government  officials.  He  said:  “If  it  is  found  that  any 
persons,  whether  in  the  Government  service  or  not,  were 
instrumental  in  inciting  the  Indians  to  the  sun  dance 
torture,  they  shall  be  reached  and  punished  if  there  is 
a  law  on  the  statute  books  under  which  it  can  be  done.” 

GENERAIi  FOREIGN  NEWS.— The  hurricane  in  the 
West  Indies  August  10-11  caused  great  damage  In  Ja¬ 
maica.  The  southeastern  portion  of  the  Island  was  com¬ 
pletely  denuded  of  its  crops,  the  rivers  were  flooded,  and 
many  men  were  carried  out  to  sea  and  drowned.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  damage  to  property  by  the  hurricane,  the 
loss  of  life  was  comparatively  small,  although  the  death 
list  will  reach  200.  Hundreds  of  persons  were  injured, 
and  there  were  numerous  hairbreadth  escapes.  The 


property  loss  is  estimated  at  $15,000,000.  Villages  have 
been  wiped  out,  and  public  buildings  and  churches  de¬ 
molished.  Thousands  of  the  peasantry,  rendered  -  home¬ 
less  and  destitute,  are  wandering  about  seeking  food 
and  shelter.  'I’he  destruction  of  the  banana  plantations 
was  complete,  and  the  fruit  trade  will  be  paralyzed  for 
the  next  12  months.  Hundreds  of  prosperous  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  have  been  brought  to  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  The 
western  end  of  the  island,  w'hich  was  at  first  supposed 
I’.ad  escai)ed.  also  suffered  severely,  though  the  damage 
is  not  so  heavy  as  in  the  eastern  section.  New  banana 
plan  ations  there-  \  pai’lly  destroyed,  and  the  orange 
;:nd  tof.'ee  crops  v.  fre  al.so  In.iured.  Only  six  houses  are 
■standing  in  the  town  of  San  Antonio.  Fifteen  hundred 
jicrsons  there  are  homeless,  'i'wo  thousand  are  homeless 
in  Port  Antonio.  Onl.v  the  tail  of  the  hurricane  struck 
Kingston,  which  was  less  damaged  than  the  other  towns, 
althou.gh  tlK-  electric  lighting  and  water  plants  were  dam¬ 
aged  and  all  the  shipping  was  more  or  less  injured.  .  . 

.  .  Vesuvius  f-ontinues  active,  and  llte  eruption  has  now 
lasted  tv  o  weeks.  On  nights  when  there  is  no  moon¬ 
light  the  spectacle  is  magnificent,  the  crater  belching 
flames  and  sm'  ke  to  the  hei.ght  of  nearly  4,000  feet.  In 
spite  of  the  legend  that  Naples  will  be  destroyed  by  Vesu¬ 
vius.  the  Neapolit.-ins  firmly  believe  that  their  patron 
saint.  San  Gennaro.  will  stop  the  flow  of  lava  with  a  ges¬ 
ture  should  it  advance  too  near  Naples.  The  stream  of 
lava,  after  flowing  2,G50  feet  in  the  direction  of  Ottajano, 
has  stopped,  while  the  other  stream  is  still  moving  and 
has  reached  a  point  2,550  feet  toward  Pompeii. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Twenty-fourth  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Farmers’  Congress  at  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  opening  September  22,  promises  to  attract 
many  farmers  of  the  State.  Excursion  rates  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  all  railroads,  on  the  certificate  plan.  The 
delegates  are  commissioned  by  the  governors  of  the  sev- 
eraL  States,  and  any  farmer  is  eligible  to  appointment. 
For  information  in  regard  to  appointment  as  delegates, 
write  to  John  M.  Stahl,  Secretary,  4328  Langley  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

The  meeting  of  the  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  on  the  farm  of  J.  H.  Teats  &  Sons  at 


HON.  JAMES  WOOD,  MOUNT  KISCO,  N.  Y.  Fig.  233. 

Williamson  August  11,  was  largely  attended  and  proved 
one  of  the  most  successful  meetings  in  the  history  of  the 
Association,  fully  300  being  present.  Among  the  speakers 
were  Prof.  L.  A.  Clinton,  Prof.  S.  A.  Beach,  and  J.  II. 
Hale. 

The  botanical  department  of  the  Vermont  Experiment 
Station  is  making  a  study  of  stem-rot  diseases  of  toma- 
toe.s  and  potatoes,  and  wishes  to  secure  specimens  of  any 
plants  showing  trouble  -  of  this  nature,  especially  from 
New  Elngland,  New  York  or  adjacent  Canadian  territory. 
The  plants  thus  far  seen  have  been  dead  or  dying  at  trie 
base  of  the  stem,  while  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  and 
the  leaves  were  still  green,  as  the  disease  progresses  the 
top  suddenly  wilts  and  dies.  Anyone  observing  this 
trouble  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  a  few  such  dis¬ 
eased  stems,  preferably  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  to  the  Experiment  Station.  Most  of  the  foliage  can 
be  cut  away  and  the  stems  bent  and  simply  rolled  up  in 
new’spaper.  marked  with  the  name  of  the  sender  and  ad¬ 
dressed.  Botanical  Department,  Experiment  Station,  Bur¬ 
lington,  Vt. 

The  dedication  of  the  agricultural  and  horticultural 
buildings  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  St.  Louis, 
will  take  place  on  or  about  October  15,  and  it  is  the  wish 
of  the  authorities  to  invite  all  members  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  press  to  be  present. 

The  late  Potato  blight  is  on  th’e  rampage  all  through 
the  State  of  Vermont  as  result  of  the  wet  weather.  Im¬ 
mediate  spraying  inside  of  a  week  may  save  a  part  of 
some  blighted  crops,  using  Bordeaux  Mixture — six  pounds 
copper  sulphate  or  blue  vitriol,  four  pounds  of  stone  lime 
to  a  barrel  of  water.  To  him  who  has  not  the  apparatus 
or  the  chemicals  and  who  must  get  them,  however,  the 
chance  for  the  saving  of  the  crop  is  gone.  If  the  pota¬ 
toes  are  of  fair  size  and  appear  ripe,  and  one  cannot 
spray,  it  is  probably  best  to  dig  at  once.  There  is  less 
likelihood  of  rot,  though  the  yield  will  probably  be  small. 


We  have  a  very  fine  apple  crop  here  this  year  and  it  is 
moving.  All  goes  to  Europe.  The  early  varieties  have  so 
far  realized  fine  prices,  up  to  $4.50,  and  now  the  Baldwins 
are  being  attacked;  too  bad,  they  are  yet  so  immature. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  s  t 


NOTES  FROM  THE  HITCHINGS  ORCHARD. 

Our  home  orchards  stood  the  extreme  drought  without 
any  damage,  and  when  rain  came  responded  to  its  effect 
very  much  quicker  than  in  the  orchard  I  am  cultivating 
for  comparison.  This  has  invariably  been  my  experience; 
a  light  shower  shows  a  marked  effect  on  a  mulched  or¬ 
chard,  with  none  at  all  on  one  cultivated.  It  does  not 
penetrate  the  earth  mulch  to  the  r®ots.  and  soon  evap¬ 
orates,  while  in  mulched  orchard  the  feeding  roots  being 
close  to  surface,  absorb  the  moisture,  and  the  growing 
grass  and  mulch  prevent  rapid  evaporation.  The  String- 
fellow  peach  trees  average  in  appearance  now  fully  as 
well  as  the  others;  I  think  they  are  gaining  a  little.  The 
mulched  peach  trees  are  not  growing  as  vigorously  as 
those  cultivated,  but  the  wood  seems  firmer,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  will  stand  the  cold  better.  The  farm  never  looked 
better  than  it  does  to-day;  the  young  trees  that  we  set 
this  Spring  nearly  all  lived,  and  with  the  grass  cut  and 
the  new  growth  coming  on  they  certainly  look  nice.  I 
hope  you  will  not  be  tempted  to  take  too  much  hay  out 
of  the  orchard.  My  experience  has  taught  me  that  in 
the  long  run  it  does  not  pay.  grant  q.  hitchings. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  PECULIAR  FORM  OF  APPLE  AND  PEAR 

BLICHT. 

The  apple  and  pear  orchards  between  St.  Catherines 
and  Hamilton.  Ontario,  Canada,  have  suffered  a  good 
deal  this  year  from  our  old  enemy  “fire  blight”  or  “twig 
blight.”  Pears  are  affected  in  the  ordinary  way — that  is 
to  say,  branches  entire  and  in  part  are  affected  here  and 
there,  while  an  occasional  tree  is  completely  involved 
and  should  be  cut  down.  In  the  case  of  the  apples,  the 
character  of  the  injury  is  quite  unusual.  Instead  of 
branches  and  twigs  being  affected,  the  injury  is  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  fruit  spurs.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  the  Greenings,  where  in  some  instances,  two- 
thirds  of  the  spurs  are  affected.  The  disease  seems  to 
have  entered  by  way  of  the  blossom,  which  it  destroyed 
with  the  entire  fruit  spur  from  which  it  sprung.  In  most 
instances  in  the  Greenings,  the  injury  did  not  extend  be¬ 
yond  the  spur.  In  the  Spies,  however,  there  is  to  be  seen 
a  good  deal  of  twig  blight.  At  first  sight  the  injury  ap¬ 
pears  very  severe,  but  a  close  examination  reveals  the 
fact  that  the  greatest  damage  occurs  on  trees  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  overloaded.  The  blight  then  has  had 
the  effect  of  thinning  the  fruit.  It  also  thinned  the 
leaves  unfortunately  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there 
was  more  of  the  former  than  the  latter,  and  that  the 
ultimate  reckoning  will  not  indicate  a  heavy  loss.  It  is 
probable  that  it  will  favorably  influence  the  setting  of 
fruit  buds  for  next  year’s  crops.  Perhaps  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  possibility  is  to  be  viewed  in  the  amount  of  diseased 
wood  now  on  the  trees.  With  these  diseased  twigs  on  the 
tree,  next  year,  coupled  with  favorable  conditions  for  the 
development  of  blight,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  another 
invasion  of  blight,  and  perhaps  of  a  more  serious  char- 

JOHN  CRAIG. 

L’ornell  University. 


ONIONS  ON  A  LARGE  SCALE. 

Near  Orrvllle,  O.,  are  located  several  hundred  acres  of 
muck  land  suitable  for  growing  the  onion  to  perfection 
from  seed.  I  recently  talked  with  the  manager  and  part 
owner  of  the  largest  and  most  scientifically  conducted 
onion  farm.  He  superintends  the  planting  and  care  of 
loo  acres  of  red  and  yellow  globes.  Seed  is  sown  early 
m  March  in  rows  12  inches  apart,  requiring  41/2  pounds 
of  seed  per  acre.  They  are  very  carefully  weeded  by 
hand  and  cultivated  by  man  power.  This  furnishes  work 
tor  a  large  number  of  boys  and  men.  From  an  industrial 
point  it  is  a  useful  establishment,  but  from  a  moral 
standpoint  it  is  a  breeder  of  all  that  boys  of  questionable 
character  can_  develop,  when  congregated  in  large  num¬ 
bers.  Each  15  or  20  boys  is  presided  over  by  a  watch¬ 
man,  while  the  hand  cultivators  go  in  squads  of  five  to 
eight  men.  Subduing  weeds  on  muck  land  is  difficult, 
when  fed  as  this  farm  is,  and  it  requires  the  greatest  tact 
to  manage  this  large  horde  of  humanity  in  order  to  make 
It  pay.  The  land  is  plowed  in  the  Fall  and  four  tons  of 
wood  ashes,  spread  from  wagons,  hauled  on  each  acre 
In  March  following  800  pounds  of  complete  fertilizer  is 
sown  with  a  grain  drill.  From  such  manuring  and  tillage 
this  man  has  a  10-year  average  of  600  bushels  per  acre, 
while  the  largest  yield  ever  secured  from  any  one  acre 
was  1,000  bushels.  The  harvesting  of  100,000  bushels  of 
onions  is  a  big  undertaking,  but  by  October  1  they  will 
be  in  storage  for  Winter  shipments,  and  in  cribs  for 
shipment  before  cold  weather  comes.  Women  and  chil¬ 
dren  are  paid  by  the  bushel  for  topping,  while  boys  pull 
and  throw  into  windrows,  by  the  day.  Six  teams,  each 
drawing  100  bushels  per  load,  haul  to  the  sorting  ma¬ 
chines  where  about  20  men  sort,  barrel  and  place  in  Win¬ 
ter  warehouses  of  which  they  have  two  modern  frost¬ 
proof  structures.  About  one-twentieth  of  the  onions  are 
lost  by  rotting.  The  farm  is  in  five-acre  fields,  with 
ditches  and  driveways  between,  while  between  each  acre 
is  a  small  ditch  about  12  inches  deep.  Every  foot  not 
in  onions  is  kept  clean  by  hoeing,  and  that  in  gra.ss,  as 
along  the  edges  and  roads,  is  mown.  It  is  a  veritable 
garden  kept  up-to-date  as  a  commercial  enterprise. 

Wayne  Co.,  Ohio.  _ _ aaron  hursh. 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  Geneva  bushel  crate  will  appeal  to  all  farmers 
with  fruit  or  vegetables  to  market.  They  are  cheap  and 
the  ventilating  feature  makes  them  preferable  to  all  other 
packages.  Write  to  the  Geneva  Cooperage  Co.,  Geneva. 
O.,  for  full  particulars  and  prices. 

We  should  like  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  well-drilling  machine  made  by  J.  J.  Koger  &  Sons 
Mooresburg,  Tenn.  The  old  style  of  dug  wells  are  a  thing 
of  the  past  and  there  is  good  money  to  be  made  operat¬ 
ing  one  of  these  modern  machines  in  any  community. 

A  PRACTICAL  line  of  farmers’  machinery,  which  meets 
the  everyday  wants  on  the  farm,  is  manufactured  by  the 
S.  Freeman  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.  such  as  feed 
and  silage  cutters,  windmills,  wood  saws, ’corn  shellers, 
etc.  The  Freeman  line  of  machinery  not  only  occupies 
the  right  ground,  being  articles  that  the  farmer  has  al¬ 
most  daily  need  for,  but  they  represent,  severally,  the 
best  things  manufactured  for  their  Intended  use  Write 
for  a  catalogue,  which  will  be  found  instructive. 

The  weekly  wash  means  heavy  and  fatiguing  work  at 
this  seasoix  and  any  means  of  lightening  it  is  genuine 
economy.  Many  housekeepers  have  been  prejudiced 
against  washing  machines  by  experience  with  inadequate 
appliances  undeserving  of  that  name.  Their  views  would 
be  changed  by  study  of  a  modern  machine  built  upon 
correct  principles,  such  as  the  Syracuse  Easy  washer 
The  clothes  are  washed  by  forcing  soap  suds  through 
them  by  compressed  air.  The  wacher  Is  made  of  gal¬ 
vanized  steel,  is  mounted  on  rollers,  and  only  weighs  28 
pounds.  The  makers.  Dodge  &  Zuill,  535  So  Clinton  St 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  offer  30  days’  trial  of  the  im chine-  it 
will  pay  to  write  them  for  further  information 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

DEATH,  THE  LEVELER. 

The  srlorles  of  our  blood  and  state 
Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things; 
There  Is  no  armor  against  Pate; 

Sceptre  and  crown 
Must  tumble  down. 

And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 

With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade. 

Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  the  field, 
And  plant  fresh  laurels  where  they  kill; 
But  their  strong  nerves  at  last  must  yield; 
They  tame  but  one  another  still; 

Early  or  late 
They  stoop  to  fate. 

And  must  give  up  their  murmuring  breath 
When  they,  pale  captives,  creep  to  death. 

The  garlands  wither  on  your  brow; 

Then  boast  no  more  your  mighty  deed.s; 
Upon  Death’s  purple  altar  now 
See  where  the  victor- victim  bleeds. 

Your  heads  must  come 
To  the  cold  tomb. 

Only  the  actions  of  the  just 

Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust. 

—James  Shirley  (1596-1666). 

* 

Whitewash  spots  on  the  floor  are 
quite  obstinate,  but  they  can  be  readily 
removed  with  hot  vinegar.  Saturate  a 
cloth  or  corncob  with  the  hot  vinegar, 
rub  the  spot  until  it  disappears;  then 
wash  with  clear  water. 


White  passe-partout  binding  makes 
cheap  and  convenient  labels  for  jelly 
glasses,  costing  about  eight  cents  a  roll. 
It  is  well  gummed  on  one  side,  and  the 
title  may  be  written  on  the  other.  This 
is  less  likely  to  become  defaced  than 
paper. 

• 

Ground  coffee  must  usually  be  pur¬ 
chased  upon  faith,  but  if  chicory  is  the 
only  adulterant  it  may  be  detected  by  a 
simple  water  test.  Place  a  teaspoonful 
of  suspected  coffee  on  the  surface  of  a 
glass  of  water.  If  chicory  is  present  it 
will  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  colors  the  water  brown 
in  its  vicinity,  while  pure  coffee  nearly 
all  floats  on  top. 

SuNBONNET  frames  are  now  made  of 
featherhone,  over  which  a  covering  is 
basted,  and  finished  with  bordering 
frills.  The  shape  is  similar  to  the  so- 
called  “golf  bonnets,”  which  have  been 
fashionable  the  last  few  years,  a  rather 
shallow  flaring  scoop.  They  are  really 
very  pretty  and  becoming.  We  have  al¬ 
ways  had  a  weakness  for  frilled  sunbon- 
nets,  though  the  slatted  variety  is  too 
close  and  heavy  for  comfort. 

* 

A  WRiiTiR  in  Good  Housekeeping  says 
that  if  a  dessertspoonful  of  cider  vinegar 
is  added  to  each  cupful  of  peach  or  pear 
juice  a  good  firm  jelly  can  be  made.  If 
the  flavor  is  not  injured  thereby  this  is 
worth  trying,  as  the  deficiency  of  pectin 
in  these  fruits  causes  jelly-making  to  be 
very  uncertain.  Inexperienced  house¬ 
keepers  often  fail  with  jelly  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  boiling  the  juice  too  little  or  too 
much,  forgetting  that  different  fruits  re¬ 
quire  different  periods  of  boiling  after 
the  sugar  is  added. 

Washing  or  ironing  days,  when  the 
top  of  the  stove  is  occupied,  and  a  steady 
fire  is  needed,  the  following  will  prove 
an  acceptable  meat  dish.  Slice  thin  six 
raw  potatoes,  chop  fine  a  small  onion, 
cut  in  slices  one  pound  cold  meat,  pre¬ 
ferably  lamb  or  beef.  Butter  an  earthen 
dish,  such  as  chicken  pie  is  cooked  in, 
and  put  a  layer  of  potatoes  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  sides.  Then  put  a  thin  layer  of 
sliced  meat,  sprinkle  over  the  chopped 
onion,  add  some  of  the  gravy  left  from 
the  meat  and  dredge  with  flour,  salt  and 
pepper.  Proceed  in  this  way  till  the 
dish  is  filled.  Add  hot  water  nearly  to 
cover  and  bake  three  hours  in  a  rather 
slow  oven. 


The  Ohio  State  Journal  tells  how  a 
little  maid  who  has  recently  moved  to 
the  city  from  a  country  home  was  down 
street,  and  for  the  first  time  In  her  life 
saw  and  heard  a  grind  organ.  She  clung 
to  her  mother’s  hand,  and  with  bulging 
eyes  watched  the  new  musical  instru¬ 
ment  as  far  as  she  could  see  it.  When 
she  reached  home  she  ran  to  her  papa 
and  exclaimed: 

“Oh,  papa,  what  do  you  think  I  saw 
down  street.  A  great  big  coffee-mill, 
and  a  man  was  grinding  it  and  making 
music  instead  of  coffee  come  out  of  it.” 

This  is  the  season  when  laundry  work 
is  heaviest  and  when  any  means  of  re¬ 
ducing  it  should  be  sought.  Here  is 
what  a  correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald  says: 

I  think  if  a  woman  has  about  all  the 
work  she  can  attend  to,  a  large  family  to 
do  for — so  much  that  she  sometimes  wishes 
there  were  10  days  in  a  week  in  place  of 
seven,  and  only  one  pair  of  hands  to  do 
all  the  work— I  say  by  all  means  It  is  a 
great  deal  more  healthful  for  such  a  woman 
not  to  iron  sheets,  underclothing,  socks, 
stockings,  dish  towels  and  other  crash, 
everyday  towels.  Night  dresses  might 
come  under  the  same  head  and  perhaps 
other  things.  We  all  know  there  are 
women  that  would  not  be  so  “slack”  (as 
they  would  call  it)  as  to  leave  even  a  sock 
unironed.  They  would  work  In  the  same 
old  rut  and  drop  before  they  would  be 
guilty  of  such  a  thing.  There  Is  no  use 
talking  to  such  women.  They  pride  them¬ 
selves  upon  doing  everything  “just  so.” 
There  are  only  the  “two  of  us,”  but  I  do 
not  iron  my  coarse  sheets,  my  undercloth¬ 
ing  or  my  dish  towehs.  I  fold  and  smooth 
well  and  air  well  before  putting  them 
away.  I  have  worlds  of  spare  time,  am 
I  might  do  so  If  I  chose  to.  I  think  it  is 
a  great  deal  a  matter  of  individual  taste 


sorbed  in  their  natural  condition,  are 
decomposed  at  a  very  high  temperature, 
and  their  products  become  irritants. 
This  is  not  meant  as  an  attack  upon  our 
National  delicacy,  but  as  an  explanation 
of  a  point  rarely  considered  in  the  aver¬ 
age  dietary;  it  shows,  too,  why  the  but¬ 
termilk  piecrust  or  simple  biscuit  crust 
may  be  more  wholesome  than  the  flak¬ 
iest  and  lightest  of  ordinary  pastry. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

Still  another  Russian  suit  consists  of 
the  knickerbockers,  the  blouse  and  the 
shield.  The  knickerbockers  fit  smooth¬ 
ly  about  the  hips'but  are  full  below  the 
knees,  where  they  are  drawn  up  by 
means  of  elastic  inserted  in  the  hems. 
The  blouse  is  fitted  by  means  of  shoul¬ 
der  and  under-arm  seams  and  is  finished 
with  a  big  sailor  collar,  which  is  square 
at  the  back  and  forms  tapering  revers  at 


4472  Boy’s  Russian  Suit, 

2,  4  and  6  yrs. 

the  front  that  extend  to  the  belt.  The 
shield  is  separate  and  is  attached  to  the 
blouse  beneath  the  collar.  The  sleeves 
are  cut  in  one  piece  each  and  are  pleated 
to  form  cuffs  at  the  wrists.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  required  for  the  medium 
size  (four  years)  is  four  yards  27  inches 
wide,  3%  yards  32  inches  wide  or  2% 


•  yards  44  inches  wide.  The  pattern  No. 

An  unknown  benefactor  gives  this  re-  sizes  for  boys  2,  4  and  6 

cipe  for  fish  chowder,  one  of  the  famous 


dishes  of  the  New  England  coast: 

To  begin  at  the  beginning  it  is  necessary 
that  you  should  have  a  large,  round-bot¬ 
tomed  pot  In  order  to  make  the  chowder 


years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

The  pretty  little  reefer  coat  shown  is 
made  with  fronts  and  back  and  is  fitted 
by  means  of  shoulder  and  under-arm 
seams.  At  the  neck  is  a  big  sailor  col- 


properly.  Upon  the  bottom  of  this  pot  you  that  can  be  made  square  or  round  as 

hrst  place  about  half  a  pound  of  salt  pork  ^  ,  ,  ,  x.  . 

cut  into  small  pieces.  This  you  fry  until  Preferred,  and  beneath  this  collar  the 

It  is  brown,  when  you  remove  the  meat  shield  is  attached.  The  sleeves  are  full 
from  the  fat,  and,  in  the  latter,  you  fry 
three  or  four  sliced  onions,  stirring  them 
often  so  that  they  will  not  burn.  When 
they  are  soft  and  brown,  you  add  the  fish, 
which  has  been  cut  into  comparatively 
small  pieces.  In  making  my  chowder  1 
used  a  medium-sized  fresh  cod,  and  when 
it  was  in  the  pot  1  poured  boiling  water  on 
top  of  it  until  It  stood  three  or  four  Inches 
above  the  fish.  As  this  boiled  away  I  added 
more  water,  taking  care  that  it  was  al¬ 
ways  at  a  boiling  point,  until  the  fish  had 
cooked  for  nearly  20  minutes.  I  then  added 
a  bowlful  of  white  potatoes,  which  had 
been  cooked,  until  nearly  done  and  sliced 
into  quite  thin  slices,  a  pint  of  good  milk 
and  the  necessary  seasoning  of  pepper  and 
salt,  and,  at  the  last  moment,  a  thicken¬ 
ing  made  by  mixing  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  flour  with  a  little  water.  This  is  turned 
into  the  chowder  as  soon  as  it  is  smooth, 
and  is  stirred  continuously  until  the  pot 
boils  again,  when  the  chowder  is  ready  to 
serve. 


4477  Child’s  Keefer,  1,  2, 4,  Band  8  yrs 


Many  persons  whose  digestion  re¬ 
sponds  to  all  demands  made  upon  it  see 
no  reason  why  pastry  made  of  good  fat 
and  flour  should  disagree  with  anyone. 
They  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
just  this  close  mixing  of  flour  with  fat 
that  Is  likely  to  prove  harmful.  As 
stated  in  “The  Chemistry  of  Cooking 
and  Cleaning,”  the  starch  granules  of 
the  flour  must  absorb  water,  swell  and 


and  gathered  into  straight  cuffs, 
quantity  of  material  required  for 
medium  size  (four  years)  is  3%  yards 


The 

the 


August  iiji 

Uttferineiited  Grape  Juice. 

Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  175,  Issued  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  is  devoted  to  the  home  manu¬ 
facture  and  use  of  grape  juice,  and  it 
will  be  found  very  useful  to  housekeep¬ 
ers.  From  it  the  following  suggestions 
are  taken: 

,  Use  only  clean,  sound,  well-ripened 
but  not  overripe  grapes.  If  an  ordinary 
cider  mill  is  at  hand,  it  may  be  used  for 
crushing  and  pressing,  or  the  grapes 
may  be  crushed  and  pressed  with  the 
hands.  If  a  light  colored  juice  is  de¬ 
sired,  put  the  crushed  grapes  in  a  clean¬ 
ly  washed  cloth  sack  and  tie  up.  Then 
either  hang  up  securely  and  twist  it  or 
let  two  persons  take  hold,  one  on  each 
end  of  the  sack  and  twist  until  the 
greater  part  of  the  juice  is  expressed. 
Then  gradually  heat  the  juice  in  a  dou¬ 
ble  boiler  or  a  large  stone  jar  in  a  pan 
of  hot  water,  so  that  the  juice  does  not 
come  in  direct  contact  with  the  fire,  at 
a  temperature  of  180  to  200  degrees 
Fahrenheit;  never  above  200  degrees.  It 
is  best  to  use  a  thermometer,  but  if 
there  be  none  at  hand  heat  the  juice 
until  it  steams,  but  do  not  allow  it  to 
boil.  Put  it  in  a  glass  or  enameled  ves¬ 
sel  to  settle  for  24  hours;  carefully  drain 
the  juice  from  the  sediment,  and  run  it 
through  several  thicknesses  of  clean 
flannel,  or  a  conic  filter  made  from 
woolen  cloth  or  felt  may  be  used.  This 
filter  is  fixed  to  a  hoop  of  iron,  which 
can  be  suspended  wherever  necessary. 
After  this  fill  into  clean  bottles.  Do  not 
fill  entirely,  but  leave  room  for  the 
liquid  to  expand  when  again  heated.  Pit 
a  thin  board  over  the  bottom  of  an*  ordi¬ 
nary  washboiler,  set  the  filled  bottles 
(ordinary  glass  fruit  jars  are  just  as 
good)  in  it,  fill  in  with  water  around 
the  bottles  to  within  about  an  inch  of 
the  tops,  and  gradually  heat  until  it  Is 
about  to  simmer.  Then  take  the  bottles 
out  and  cork  or  seal  immediately.  It  is 
a  good  idea  to  take  the  further  precau¬ 
tion  of  sealing  the  corks  over  with  seal¬ 
ing  wax  or  paraflin  to  prevent  mold 
germs  from  entering  through  the  corks. 
Should  it  be  desired  to  make  a  red 
juice,  heat  the  crushed  grapes  to  not 
-above  200  degrees  Fahrenheit,  strain 
through  a  clean  cloth  or  drip  bag  (no 
pressure  should  be  used),  set  away  to 
cool  and  settle,  and  proceed  the  same  as 
with  light-colored  juice.  Many  people 
do  not  even  go  to  the  trouble  of  letting 
the  juice  settle  after  straining  it,  but 
reheat  and  seal  it  up  immediately,  sim¬ 
ply  setting  the  vessels  away  in  a  cool 
place  in  an  upright  position  where  they 
will  be  undisturbed.  The  juice  is  thus 
allowed  to  settle,  and  when  wanted  for 
use  the  clear  juice  is  simply  taken  off 
the  sediment.  Any  person  familiar  with 
the  process  of  canning  fruit  can  also 
preserve  grape  juice,  for  the  principles 
involved  are  identical. 

One  of  the  leading  defects  so  far  found 
in  unfermented  juice  is  that  much  of  it 
is  not  clear,  a  condition  which  very 
much  detracts  from  its  otherwise  at¬ 
tractive  appearance,  and  due  to  two 
causes  already  alluded  to.  Either  the 
final  sterilization  in  bottles  has  been  at 


21  inches  wide,  three  yards  27  Inches 
w’ide,  1%  yard  44  inches  wide  or  yard  ^  higher  temperature  than  the  preceding 
52  inches  wide.  The  pattern  No.  4477  is  j^^^e  has  not  been  properly 


cut  in  sizes  for  children  of  1,  2,  4,  6  and 
8  years;  price  10  cents  from  this  office. 


filtered,  or  has  not  been  filtered  at  all. 
In  other  cases  the  juice  has  been  steri¬ 
lized  at  such  a  high  temperature  that 
it  has  a  disagreeable  scorched  taste.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  attempts  to 
sterilize  at  a  temperature  above  195  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit  are  dangerous,  so  far 


It  is  almost  a  definition  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  to  say  he  is  one  who  never  inflicts 
pain.  He  carefully  avoids  whatever  may 
cause  a  jar  or  a  jolt  in  the  minds 
burst,  before  they  can  be  dissolved.  The  those  with  whom  he  is  cast  -all  clash-  the  flavor  of  the  finished  product  is 

fat  does  not  furnish  enough  water  to  do  ing  of  opinion  or  collision  of  feeling,  all  concerned, 

this,  and  it  so  coats  the  starch  granules  restraint  or  suspicion  or  gloom  or  re- 

as  to  prevent  the  sufficient  absorption  sentment;  his  great  concern  being  to 

of  water  in  mixing,  or  from  the  saliva  make  every  one  at  ease.  He  makes  light 

during  mastication.  This  coating  of  fat  of  favors  while  he  does  them,  and  seems 

is  not  removed  till  late  in  the  process  of  to  be  receiving  when  he  is  conferring, 

digestion.  The  cooking,  too,  has  a  dif-  He  has  no  ears  for  slander  or  gossip,  is  erly  made  and  bottled  will  keep  indefi- 
ferent  effect  upon  starches  and  fats,  for  scrupulous  in  imputing  motives  to  those  nitely.  If  it  is  not  exposed  to  the  atmos- 
whlle  the  starches  are  rendered  more  who  interfere  with  him,  and  interprets  phere  or  mold  germs;  but  when  a  bottle 
soluble  by  long  cooking  or  high  tern-  everything  for  the  best. — Cardinal  New-  is  once  opened  It  should,  like  canned 
perature,  the  fats,  which  are  readily  ab-  man.  goods,  be  used  as  soon  as  possible,  to 


Another  serious  mistake  is  sometimes 
made  by  putting  the  juice  into  bottles 
so  large  that  much  of  it  becomes  spoil¬ 
ed  before  it  is  used  after  the  bottles  are 
opened.  Unfermented  grape  juice  prop- 
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keep  It  from  spoiling.  PTere  are  a  few 
good  recipes  for  its  use. 

Grape  Nectar. — Take  the  juice  of  two 
lemons  and  one  orange,  one  pint  of 
grape  juice,  one  small  cupful  of  sugar, 
and  a  pint  of  water.  Serve  ice  cold.  If 
served  from  punch  bowl,  sliced  lemon 
and  orange  add  to  the  appearance.  For 
an  invalid  drink,  put  in  the  bottom  of 
a  wineglass  two  tablespoonfuls  of  grape 
juice;  add  to  this  the  beaten  white  of 
one  egg  and  a  little  chopped  ice; 
sprinkle  sugar  over  the  top  and  serve. 
This  is  often  served  in  sanitariums. 

Grape  Punch. — Boll  together  one 
pound  of  sugar  and  half  a  pint  of  water 
until  it  spins  a  thread;  take  from  the 
fire  and  when  cool  add  the  juice  of  six 
lemons  and  a  quart  of  grape  juice. 
Stand  aside  over  night.  Serve  with 
plain  water,  apollinaris  or  soda  water. 

Grape  Sherbet. — For  eight  persons  mix 
one  pint  of  grape  juice  (unfermented), 
juice  of  lemon,  and  one  heaping  table¬ 
spoonful  of  gelatine,  dissolved  in  boiling 
water;  freeze  quickly;  add  beaten  white 
of  one  egg  just  before  finish.  For  grape 
Ice  cream,  use  one  quart  of  unfermented 
grape  juice,  one  quart  of  cream,  one 
pound  of  sugar  and  the  juice  of  one 
lemon. 

Syllabub. — One  quart  of  fresh  cream, 
whites  of  four  eggs,  one  glassful  of 
grape  juice,  two  small  cupfuls  of  pow¬ 
dered  sugar;  whip  half  the  sugar  with 
the  cream,  the  remainder  with  the  eggs; 
mix  well;  add  grape  juice  and  pour  over 
sweetened  strawberries  and  pine  apples, 
or  oranges  and  bananas.  Serve  cold. 

Bohemian  Cream. — One  pint  of  thick 
cream,  one  pint  of  grape-juice  jelly;  stir 
together;  put  in  cups  and  set  on  ice. 
Serve  with  lady  fingers. 


Pickles  and  Relishes. 

Sour  Cucumber  Pickles. — Dissolve  one 
pint  of  salt  in  one  gallon  vinegar;  wash 
the  cucumbers  and  pour  over  them  some 
boiling  water,  let  stand  five  or  10  min¬ 
utes,  then  pack  closely  in  cans,  pour 
over  the  salted  vinegar  and  seal.  These 
are  very  crisp  and  nice  and  will  keep  as 
long  as  you  will  let  them.  The  salty 
flavor  is  especially  fine. 

Spanish  Sauce. — One  peck  green  toma¬ 
toes,  one  quart  onions,  six  large  sweet 
peppers,  four  quarts  ripe  tomatoes,  two 
heads  celery  chopped  fine,  two  pounds 
brown  sugar,  one  gallon  vinegar,  one 
teaspoonful  cayenne  pepper,  three  table- 
spoonfuls  cinnamon,  one  tablespoonfui 
each  of  allspice,  mace  and  cloves.  Chop 
green  tomatoes,  onions  and  seeded  pep¬ 
pers,  salt  and  let  stand  over  night.  In 
the  morning  strain  through  a  cloth  un¬ 
til  perfectly  dry.  Then  mix  all  the  in¬ 
gredients  and  boil  until  tender.  A  very 
nice  sauce  with  cold  meats. 

Sweet  Cucumber  Pickles. — Two  gal¬ 
lons  small  cucumbers,  two  pounds  sugar, 
three  small  onions  sliced,  two  three-inch 
sticks  of  cinnamon,  half  a  cupful  of 
scraped  horseradish,  one  tablespoonful 
each  of  ginger,  allspice,  turmeric  and 
mixed  mustard,  two  teaspoonfuls  each 
of  cloves  and  white  mustard  seed  and 
one  teaspoonful  black  pepper.  Sufficient 
vinegar  to  cover.  Make  a  brine  strong 
enough  to  float  an  egg,  into  this  put  the 
cucumbers  and  leave  six  weeks.  Be  sure 
to  keep  them  well  covered  with  the 
brine.  Soak  the  cucumbers  24  hours  or 
until  fresh  enough,  then  put  them  in  a 
porcelain  kettle,  cover  with  vinegar  and 
cook  until  tender.  Place  in  cans  or  jars 
with  the  onion,  horseradish  and  half  of 
the  spices  sprinkled  through  them.  Now 
take  new  vinegar  and  add  to  it  the  sugar 
and  the  remaining  spices,  boil  10  min¬ 
utes,  then  add  the  turmeric  and  mixed 
mustard  and  pour  over  the  pickles.  This 
is  a  delicious  pickle. 

Tomato  Catsup. — Pare  one-half  bushel 
tomatoes  and  cook  until  vei’y  soft,  sift 
them,  taking  all  the  seeds  out.  Then 
cook  until  as  thick  as  you  desire  the 
catsup  and  then  add  one  quart  vinegar, 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs. Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 
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one-half  pint  salt,  and  the  following 
apices:  One  tablespoonful  each  of  cloves, 
ginger  and  cinnamon,  two  tablespoon- 
fula  each  of  mustard,  black  pepper  and 
allspice,  and  one-half  teaspoonful  cay¬ 
enne  pepper.  Let  it  cook  10  minutes, 
then  bottle  and  cork  tight,  no  further 
sealing  is  needed  as  it  will  keep  for 
years  simply  corked.  I  pare  the  toma¬ 
toes  by  dipping  them  in  a  wire  baskel 
into  boiling  water  and  slipping  the  skins 
off.  It  will  be  much  easier  to  keep  the 
catsup  from  sticking  to  the  bottom  of 
the  porcelain  kettle,  if  the  thin  juice  is 
boiled  by  itself  until  thick  and  then  the 
pulp  added  a  short  time  before  the  vine¬ 
gar,  salt  and  spices  are  put  in.  This  cat¬ 
sup  is  a  nice  red  color  and  is  liked  very 
much.  E.  V.  Y. 

Green  Corn  Variations. 

One  of  the  most  delicious  of  all  the 
vegetable*  the  Summer  offers  is  green 
corn,  but  too  often  we  tire  of  it  while 
still  in  its  prime.  This  may  be  due 
either  to  improper  cooking,  or  to  lack  of 
variety  in  serving,  for  to  most  cooks 
green  corn  means  nothing  but  boiled 
corn.  Few^  palates  will  welcome  for 
long  the  same  dish  cooked  and  served  in 
the  same  way,  but  an  occasional  sur¬ 
prise  In  the  manner  of  presentation  will 
serve  not  only  to  lend  variety,  but  also 
to  lengthen  the  period  of  our  apprecia¬ 
tion.  Corn  of  a  good  quality,  with  ker¬ 
nels  well  filled  out  but  still  in  the  milk, 
so  that  if  you  press  them  the  milk  will 
flow  freely,  should  be  chosen.  For  boil¬ 
ing  a  portion  of  the  husks  should  be  left 
on;  these  may  be  turned  back,  the  silk 
removed,  and  the  husks  tied  over  the 
tips  with  a  bit  of  thread.  Drop  the  ears 
in  cold  water  (many  cooks  use  hot 
water,  but  this  toughens  the  grains), 
slightly  salted,  and  cook  exactly  four 
minutes  from  the  time  it  begins  to  bub¬ 
ble.  The  husks  may  be  removed  before 
serving  if  preferred,  though  if  allowed 
to  remain  they  assist  in  retaining  the 
heat.  Corn  cooked  in  this  way  will  be 
found  to  retain  all  its  natural  sweetness 
and  delicacy  of  flavor.  But  corn  on  the 
cob,  however  daintily  cooked  and  serv¬ 
ed  will  pall  in  time,  when  it  is  well  to 
try  some  of  the  following  variations. 

Corn  Timbales. — Score  six  ears  of 
sweet  corn  and  press  out  the  pulp.  To 
one  cupful  add  one  tablespoonful  melted 
butter,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  lit¬ 
tle  paprika,  the  beaten  yolks  of  three 
eggs,  then  the  stiffly-beaten  whites  and 
one  tablespoonful  of  flour;  butter  molds, 
then  fill  with  the  mixture  two-thirds 
full;  set  in  a  pan  of  hot  water  and  bake 
until  firm.  Unmold  on  to  a  hot  plate. 

Corn  Omelet. — Grate  eight  ears  of 
corn,  or  split  grains  with  a  knife  and 
scrape.  Dissolve  one  teaspoonful  of 
cornstarch  in  two-thirds  cupful  of  milk, 
adding  an  even  teaspoonful  of  sugar  and 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  When  mixed  add 
four  eggs,  beaten,  and  one  heaping  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  baking  powder.  Finish '  as 
any  other  omelet.  This  quantity  is  suf¬ 
ficient  for  two  pans. 

Corn  Ragout.— Cut  the  corn  from  12 
ears,  not  too  closely,  and  put  into  a 
granite  dish  with  just  enough  water  to 
cook.  While  this  is  cooking  scrape  each 
cob  to  save  the' milk,  which  add  to  the 
dish  just  before  it  is  done.  (If  added 
'sooner  it  would  be  more  likely  to  scorch 
and  spoil  the  dish.)  Season  highly  with 
butter,  salt  and  pepper,  with  cream  to 
make  sufficiently  liquid. 

Corn  Soup.— One  pint  of  grated  corn 
pulp,  one  pint  of  water,  one  quart  fresh 
milk,  tablespoonful  of  flour  rubbed  with 
three  tablespoonfuls  butter  and  a  little 
salt.  Cook  the  corn  in  the  water  for  15 
minutes,  when  tender  add  the  milk; 
when  this  boils  stir  in  the  flour  and  but¬ 
ter,  cook  smoothly  and  serve  with  crisp 
crackers. 

Succotash. — Cook  one  pint  of  corn 
pulp  in  as  little  water  as  you  can  with¬ 


out  scorching.  Put  the  cobs  in  a  quart 
of  water  and  boll  hard  for  20  minutes; 
remove  cobs  and  in  this  water  boil  one 
pint  of  shelled  beans  until  tender;  drain 
and  mix  with  the  corn.  Add  butter  the 
size  of  a  walnut,  pepper,  salt  and  half  a 
cupful  of  thick  cream,  more  if  liked. 
Serve  hot. 

Corn  Oysters. — To  one  quart  of  corn 
pulp  and  two  well-beaten  eggs,  add  two 
cupfuls  of  milk,  with  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.  Sift  one  teaspoonful  baking  pow¬ 
der  into  two  cupfuls  flour  and  fold  in 
smoothly.  Drop  by  teaspoonfuls  on  a 
hot  griddle  and  fry  slowly  until  done. 
They  shomu  be  golden  in  color  and 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  fried 
oysters. 

Corn  Pudding. — Two  coffeecupfuls  of 
green  corn  pulp,  one  cupful  of  new 
milk,  three  eggs,  two  heaping  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  butter.  Pour  one  pint  of 
the  milk  over  the  corn  and  set  on  the 
fire  until  scalding  hot.  Beat  the  yolks 
of  the  eggs  and  add  the  pint  of  cold  milk 
and  half  a  cupful  of  sugar.  Put  the  but¬ 
ter  in  the  corn  over  the  fire,  and  then 
add  the  milk  and  yolks  of  eggs  and  a 
little  salt  Put  in  a  buttered  pudding 
dish  and  bake  slowly.  Make  a  meringue 
of  the  whites  of  the  eggs  and  powdered 
sugar  and  spread  over  the  top  when 
pudding  is  done,  browning  slightly. 

Escalloped  Corn. — Into  a  buttered  dish 
put  a  layer  of  green  corn  pulp, 
sprinkling  with  salt  and  bits  of  butter. 
Over  this  spread  a  layer  of  cracker 
crumbs,  seasoned  and  moistened  slight¬ 
ly  with  milk..  Pill  the  dish  with  alter¬ 
nate  layers  of  corn  and  cracker  crumbs, 
with  crackers  for  top  layer  and  plenty  of 
milk  over  the  whole.  Cover  and  bake 
one  hour. 

Corn  Fritters. — Two  cupfuls  cold 
sweet  corn  cut  from  the  cob.  Two  eggs, 
one  cupful  sweet  milk,  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt  and  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  soda,  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  melt¬ 
ed  butter.  Stir  In  flour  to  make  a  bat¬ 
ter,  and  fry  until  brown. 

Corn  Chowder. — Fry  out  a  large  slice 
of  fat,  isalt  pork,  and  slice  six  potatoes 
and  one  small  onion.  Do  the  frying  in 
the  kettle  in  which  you  make  your 
chowder;  when  the  meat  is  fried  to  a 
crisp  take  it  out,  put  in  the  vegetables 
and  just  cover  with  boiling  water.  Cook 
until  potatoes  are  done,  then  add  one 
pint  sweet  corn  and  a  quart  of  rich  milk 
(corn  having  previously  been  cooked). 
Season  with  butter,  salt  and  pepper,  let 
come  to  the  boiling  point  and  serve  hot. 

MAUDE  E.  SMITH  HYMEKS. 


Will  produce  a  full  crop  of  berries 
next  Juue,  if  planted  this  Summer. 


DREER’S 

Mid-Summer  Gafafogue 

offers  a  choice  line  of  these;  also  Celery, 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower  and  other  season¬ 
able  plants.  W rite  for  copy,  FREE, 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  71 4  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Plants 


There  is  Just  One  Washer 

that  cleans  the  clothes  without  rubbing:  them 

The  Syracuse  Easy 


Works  easy  because  it  doesn’t  rub. 
Saves  tlie  woman  and  saves  the  clothes. 

Made  of  steel,  gralvanized,  is  clean  and  durable.  1 1 
cannot  shrink,  swell,  fall  to 
pieces,  or  absorb  and  retain 
filthy  impurities,  as  wooden 
washers  do.  On  rollers,  it 
moves  without  lifting,  is 
noiseless  in  operation,  and 
convenient  in  every  detail. 

Prove  what  we  say  by  a  30 
days’ free  trial.  Wepayall 
freight.  Our  book  of  mod¬ 
ern  laundry  formulas,  free. 

IKU)CE  &  ZCILI. 
fi'l’J  Clinton  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
k 


The  coffee  habit  is  quickly  over¬ 
come  by  those  who  let  Grain-O 
take  its  place.  If  properly  made 
it  tastes  like  the  best  of  coffee.  No 
grain  coffee  compares  with  it  in 
flavor  or  healthfulness. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocer*  everywhere ;  16c.  and  26c.  per  package 


THE  HESSLER  IS  THE  BEST. 


Price, 

$1  EACH. 

Discount  Dozer 
Lots. 

Simple,  Durable, 
Kconomical. 
Round, stbong, 
Heavy. 
Lowest  in  price, 
highest  In  quail 
ty.  A  sample  best 
evidence.  Keap- 
proved  .Tan.  25th, 
i90H.  Circulars 
sent  free.  Orders  promptly  shipped.  Wo  soil  direct 
to  the  fai-iucr.  U.  K.  HKSHLKH  CO-.  8yracu.se,  N.  V 


RtniAT.  Mail  Box. 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines. 

iy 

Organize  an  exchange  in  your 
community.  Full  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 

152  St,  Clair  Street, 

C-  N.  301.  CliEVEIiAND,  O. 

ALfiBASTINE 


L. 


Is  the  only 
wall  coat- 

,  , ,  ,  Ing  recom¬ 

mended  hysanltarlans, who  condemn  ordinary 
hot  and  cold  water  kalsomines  and  wall  paper. 
Alabastlne  Is  a  rock  base  coating  as  enduring 
as  the  wallHn  handsome  tints  and  effects. 

Free  information. 

Alabastlne  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 
and  105  Water  Street,  New  York  City. 


EVEHY  WUMAN 


ii  pair  ui  our  extra 
quality  light  weight  wash¬ 
able  Ureas  Shields.  By  mail  12  cents  per  pair. 
Agents  wanted.  CONNECTICUT  RUBBER  CO , 
Hartford,  Conn. 


ApPi^Vnili 

UULU 

If  you  raise  apples — few  or  many 
— send  for  our  booklet  “  Turning 
Apples  into  Gold”  and  see  how 
you  can  do  it. 

[  Goodell  Company,  70  Main  St., Antrim, N.H. 


“  The  Heart  of  the  Continent.” 


11,126  MILES 

of  railway  east,  of  Chicago,  St. 
Louis  and  the  Mississippi  River, 
with  eastern  terminals  at  New 
York,  Boston  and  Montreal,  are 
embraced  in  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES. 

For  No.  3  of  the  Four-Track  Series,  con¬ 
taining  a  map  showing  this  Central  Railway 
System  of  America,  send  a  two  cent  stamp 
to  George  If.  Daniels,  General  I'asseiiger 
Agent,  New  York  Central  U.  R.,  Grand  Cen¬ 
tral  Station,  New  York. 


WRINCERS 

as  they  should  be  are  illustrated  in  the  fine  cata- 
logrue  of  the  AMERICAN  WRINGER  CO., 

99  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 
Write  them  before  you  buy. 
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THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

WUOI.KSALE  PRICES. 

Prices  obtained  at  New  York  during 
week  ending  August  21,  1903. 

GRAIN.— Wheat,  No.  2,  red.  N.  Y.,  87?'*; 
No.  1,  hard,  Chicago,  94%.  Corn,  58@5». 
Oats,  39@42.  Rye,  State,  58@o9^;  barley, 
52^7. 

BKANS.— Marrow.  $2.30@2.85:  pea,  $2@2.15: 
red  kidney,  $2.60@3.30;  while  kidney,  $2.65@ 
2.75;  yellow  eye,  $2.75@2.80. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Hay,  No.  1,  97^@$1; 
No.  2,  85@95;  No.  3,  65@75;  clover,  mixed. 
65@70;  clover,  50<g:62i4.  Straw,  rye,  75@$1. 

MIDK.— New  York  Exchange  price  2% 
cents  per  auart  to  shippers  in  26-cent 
freight  zone.  Receipts  for  week  ending 
August  15  were  201,^  cans  milk  and  9,582 
cans  cream.  The  greatest  quantity,  36,520 
cans,  came  by  Ontario  and  Western. 

BUTTER.— Creamery,  15@19%;  State, 
dairy,  14@18;  Western  factory,  13@16;  reno¬ 
vated,  13@17;  packing  stock,  12@15. 

CHEESE.— Full  cream,  8@10%;  skims, 

IVzm. 

EGGS.— Choice  to  fancy,  20@26:  lower 
grades,  11@19. 

HOPS.— N.  Y.  State,  1902,  choice,  23(S>24: 
medium  to  prime,  21'^@^2%\  ordinary,  20^^ 
@21;  N.  Y.  State,  1901,  14@17:  olds,  7@9;  Ger¬ 
man,  crop  1902,  36@42. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— Apples,  evap.,  fancy, 
6%@7i4:  choice,  6%@6V^:  prime,  5%@6;  com¬ 
mon  to  good,  4@,V^;  sun-dried,  3%@4%: 
chops,  100  lbs,  $2.75@3;  cores  and  skins,  100 
lbs,  $1.50@1.75;  raspberries,  evaporated,  1903, 
lb,  22@22i4:  sun-dried,  20@21;  huckleberries, 
1903,  14@15:  blackberries,  1903,  6@7;  cherries, 
1902,  18. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples,  fancy,  red, 
table  sorts,  $2.50@3;  Astrachan,  choice, 
large,  $2.60@2.75;  average  prime,  $2@>2.25; 
Nyack  Pippin,  $2@2.25;  Codling,  $2@2.25; 
Twenty-ounce,  $2@2.25;  Maiden  Blush,  $2® 
2.25;  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  $2@3:  Graven- 
stein,  $2.25®2.75;  poor  to  fair,  $1@1.75;  Jer¬ 
sey,  y2-bbl  basket,  50@80;  Md.  and  Del., 
crate,  30@50;  pears,  Southern,  Kieffer.  bbl, 
$1@2.25;  Clapp’s  Favorite,  $3@3.75;  Bell,  $2.25 
@2.75;  Bartlett,  Md.  &  Del.,  %-bbl  basket, 
$1.25@1.75;  Jersey,  bbl,  $3@4;  up-river,  $2.50@ 
4;  Catherine,  $2.75@3;  Flemish  Beauty,  $2.25 
@2.75;  near-by,  common,  $1.25@2;  plums, 
Japanese  varieties,  S-lb  basket,  18@20;  car¬ 
rier,  60@$1.25;  Egg,  8-Ib  basket,  20@25;  Dam¬ 
son,  30@35;  large,  table  blue,  30@35; 
table  blue,  ordinary,  20@26;  Bradshaw 
&  Morris,  20@25;  Green  Gage,  20@25; 
Blue  Gage,  20;  common,  15@18;  peaches, 
Md.  &  Del.,  carrier,  $1@3;  basket,  75@$1.50; 
Jersey,  common  to  good,  50@$1.25;  Pine 
Island,  60@$1.25;  grapes,  N.  C.,  Delaware, 
24-rb.  carrier,  $1@2:  N.  C.,  Niagara,  24-n>, 
$1@1.50:  Md.  &  Del.,  Moores  Early,  75@$1.12; 
Champion,  75@90;  common,  white,  75@$1.25; 
up-river,  Del.,  $1.75@2;  Mooi’e’s  Early,  $1; 
Champion,  60@90;  huckleberries,  Md.  and 
Del.,  quart,  6@8;  Jersey,  6@9;  Pa.  &  N.  Y., 
Mountain,  7@10;  muskmelons,  Balt.,  selects, 
basket,  $1@1.25;  general  offerings,  75;  Md. 
&  Del.,  crate,  75@$2.50;  Norfolk,  bbl  or  bbl- 
crate,  75@$1;  South  Jersey,  box,  40@GO;  far 
Western,  crate,  $1.50@4;  watermelons,  Ga. 
&  S.  C..  carload,  $100@175. 

VEGETABLES.— Potatoes,  good  to  ch., 
bbl.,  $1.50@1.87;  lower  grades,  $1.25@1.75; 
sweets,  yellow,  $2@2.50;  red,  $1.50@2.  Car¬ 
rots.  100  bunches,  60@$1.75;  bbl,  $1.50@‘’. 
Celery,  doz,  10@40.  Corn,  100.  $1.25@2.75. 
Cucumbers,  bbl,  $3@4;  crate,  $1@1.50;  egg 
plants,  bbl,  $2;  bu  crate,  60@75.  Lettuce, 
case,  $1@1.50.  Onions,  red,  $1.50@2;  white, 
basket,  $1.25@1.75.  Peppers,  bbl,  $1.50@1.75. 
Peas,  bu.  basket,  $1.75@2.  String  beans,  bu 
basket,  $1@1.50.  Squash,  crook-neck,  bbl, 
50@$1;  marrow,  75.  Turnips,  white,  100  bchs, 
$3@4;  rutabaga,  bbl,  $1.75.  Tomatoes,  bu 
box,  40@80;  crate,  75@$1. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.  —  Veal, 
calves,  good  to  prime,  10@lli/4:  buttermilks, 
6i4@8.  Pork,  light,  9@9i4:  medium,  8V^@9. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Chickens,  12@13;  fowls, 
1214;  turkeys,  11;  ducks,  pair,  40@75;  geese, 
pair,  90@$1.25;  pigeons,  pair,  25@35. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Turkeys,  13@15; 
chickens,  14@19;  fowls,  1114@>1214:  ducks, 
13@17;  geese,  18@20;  squabs,  doz,  $1.25@2.50. 

TOBACCO.— Common  lugs,  10@12;  fine 
wrappers,  20@30;  Wisconsin  Havana  seed, 
average,.  10@15;  good,  6@7;  common  leaf, 
71.4@9;  medium,  9@10i4:  good,  11@12;  fine, 
]3y2@i4. 

FOREIGN.— Havana,  common  fillers,  85 
@$1.10;  fair,  $1.05@1.20;  fine.  $1.25@1.85;  Yara, 

I  cut,  90@$1;  H  cut,  $1@1.25. 

VIRGINIA  SHIPPING.— Common  lugs, 
514@614:  good  lugs,  6V4@)7;  common  to  me¬ 
dium  leaf,  814@9;  medium  to  good  leaf, 
dark,  9@10;  medium  to  good,  lie-ht  10@n; 
good  to  fine  leaf,  dark,  1114@1214:  good  to 
fine  leaf,  light,  1214@14. 

SEED  LEAF.— Connecticut  fillers,  8@10; 
average  lots.  20@25;  fine  wrappers,  50@70; 
New  York  State  fillers,  6@8;  average  lots. 


12@1S;  fine  wrappers,  40(&50;  Ohio  fillers,  6@ 
7;  average  lots,  13@15;  fine  wrappers,  14@20; 
Pennsylvania  fillers.  7@10;  average  lots, 
12@17. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK.— Steers,  native,  $4.50@5.50; 
bulls,  $2.50@3.50:  cows,  $1.50@3.25;  calves, 
veal,  $5@8.25;  lower  grades,  $3.50@4.75. 
Sheep,  $2.50@3.75;  lambs,  $4.25@6.75.  Hogs, 
$6@6.40. 

BAST  BUFFALO.— Butchers’  steers,  $4@ 
4.70;  Stockers  and  feeders,  $3@3.85;  calves, 
$5.70@7.70.  Sheep,  $3.25@4.26;  lambs,  $4.25@6. 
Hogs,  $5.70@6.40;  pigs,  $6.25@6.40. 

CHICAGO.— Steers,  good  to  prime,  $5.10@ 
5.60;  Stockers  and  feeders,  $2.25@4.20;  Tex¬ 
ans,  $3@4.40;  cows,  $1.50@4.50.  Sheep,  $2.25 
@3.60;  lambs,  $3.25@5.65.  Hogs,  mixed  and 
butchers’,  $4.90@5.70. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WHOI.  ESALE 
PRICES. — Cottonseed  oil,  crude,  31;  white, 
45.  Linseed  oil.  raw,  American  seed,  38; 
Calcutta,  65;  sperm  oil,  bleached,  78;  oleo 
oil,  5@7i4.  Refined  sugar,  standard  granu- 
latedi  $5@$5.15;  cubes,  $5.'25@5.40;  confec¬ 
tioners’,  $4.85@5. ;  raw  sugar,  3  13-16;  rice, 
domestic,  fiar  to  choice,  4%@5%;  Pepper, 
Singapore,  13@13%;  cloves,  8i4@14%;  ginger, 
Afiican,  7@714;  Mackerel,  Norway,  No.  2, 
bbl,  $25;  Halifax,  No.  2,  $22;  Herring.  Lab¬ 
rador,  bbl.,  $4.25;  Scotch,  $12@12.50;  Cod, 
Grand  Banks,  cwt.,  $5.50;  lemons,  fancy, 
300s,  $3@3.15;  360s,  $2.45@2.50;  limes,  bbl.  $5@ 
6;  garlic,  lb,  4%. 


WORK  ON  A  JERSEY  TRUCK  FARM. 

We  are  now  busy  with  sweet  corn  and 
early  tomatoes.  The  latter  are  a  disap¬ 
pointment.  They  lived  through  the  drought 
and  subsequent  fioods.  but  some  sort  of 
disease  attacked  the  vines  before  the  toma¬ 
toes  were  half  grown.  The  leaves  wilt, 
turn  black  and  drop  off,  leaving  little  but 
the  stems  and  undeveloped  fruit.  Under 
favorable  conditions  we  would  have  pick¬ 
ed  100  crates  from  this  field  where  we  are 
getting  25.  Lack  of  sun,  as  well  as  defo¬ 
liated  vines,  further  hinders  ripening. 
Some  of  the  later  tomatoes  are  looking 
well,  although  traces  of  the  same  disease 
are  seen  here  and  there.  The  complaint 
is  general  among  growers  in  this  section. 

In  spite  of  the  bad  weather  sweet  corn 
is  proving  our  most  profitable  crop  this 
season.  The  yield  is  not  large,  but  there 
is  no  trouble  to  get  from  $1  to  $2.50  per  100 
for  any  that  is  fair.  It  is  something  of 
a  task  to  prepare  a  load  of  corn  and  haul 
it  to  market.  It  must  be  picked  when  just 
right.  An  experienced  hand  can  tell  this 
by  the  black  and  matted  appearance  of 
the  silk  and  the  hardness  of  the  ear  when 
slightly  pinched.  Then  it  must  be  piled 
on  the  market  wagon  so  that  it  will  not 
shake  off  in  a  15-mile  trip  over  some  rough 
road.  It  takes  between  four  and  five 
hours  to  make  the  trip.  Our  produce  is 
handled  by  a  commission  man  below 
Franklin  Street,  and  we  arrange  to  get 
unloaded  a  little  after  dark,  arriving  at 
home  not  far  from  midnight. 

In  our  vicinity  the  birds  do  but  littie 
damage  compared  with  the  reports  of  oth¬ 
ers.  I  think  the  reason  is  that,  while 
everyone  has  some  fruit,  there  are  no 
large  plantations  in  this  section.  The 
heavier  the  plantings  of  fruit  the  more 
birds  proportionately  are  attracted.  This 
year  they  helped  themselves  quite  freely 
to  cherries  and  strawberries,  but  scarcely 
touched  currants,  raspberries  and  other 
small  fruit.  Usually  the  crows  damage 
our  tomatoes  a  little,  but  we  have  no  oc¬ 
casion  to  complain  of  robins,  catbirds  or 
any  of  the  other  sorts  that  work  such 
havoc  elsewhere.  q  m 


HOW  TO  KILL  SPROUTS. 

Some  time  ago  I  noticed  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
that  some  one  wished  advice  on  killing 
stumps.  You  advised  a  bush  hook.  The 
right  thing  to  do  is  to  take  an  old  ax  along 
in  August,  after  the  sprouts  have  had 
their  second  growth,  and  knock  every 
sprout  clean  from  the  stump.  Use  your 
bush  hook  and  bush  scythe  on  the  small 
bushes  and  weeds,  that  is  if  the  land  Is  in 
a  good  place  to  burn,  and  lots  of  stuff  on 
it  that  will  burn.  For  instance,  say  the 
wood  was  cut  off  last  Winter.  There  art 
lots  of  old  branches,  tops,  etc.,  that  are 
dry  by  this  time,  so  sprout  your  stumps 
with  an  ax,  as  there  will  be  lots  of  stuff 
to  burn;  never  mind  the  bushes.  In  a 
couple  of  weeks  sprouts  will  be  in  good 
condition  to  burn,  so  run  a  fire  over  the 
piece;  with  the  sprouting  and  the  burning 
you  will  kill  some  of  the  stumps,  perhaps 
a  pile  of  them.  Next  year  in  August  go 
at  them  again  with  an  ax.  If  you  take 
the  time  to  knock  or  pull  off  every  sprout 
the  second  year  you  stand  a  good  chance 
of  killing  most  of  them.  o.  p. 

Yaphank,  L.  I. 

“Ep  folks  would  cheer  a  man  as  loud 
foh  a  long  distance  act  wif  a  pick  an' 
shovel,”  said  Uncle  Eben,  “as  dey  does 
foh  slidin’  to  fus’  base,  I  specs  maybe 
dar  wouldn’t  be  so  much  indiff’unce  to 
work.” — Washington  Star. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


WONDERFUL  STOVE  OFFER. 

OUR  FREE  STOVE  CATALOGUE  :V„‘ 

ure  of  our  Newark.  Ohio,  stove  foundry,  THE  LARGEST 
STOVE  FACTORY  IN  THE  WORLD,  where  we  make 
every  kind  of  RANGE.  COOK  AND  HEATING  STOVES. 

which  we  sell  direct  to  users  at  LESS 
THAN  ONE-HALF  the  prices  charged 
by  others.  OUR  FREE  STOVE  CATA¬ 
LOGUE  pictures,  describes  and  prices 
every  kind  of  stove  we  make,  explains 
our  liberal  pay  after  received  terms, 
our  30  days*^  free  trial  offer,  our  safe 
delivery  guarantee,  our  quality  and 
durability  guarantee  and  also  carries 
with  it  the  most  astonishingly  LIB¬ 
ERAL  OFFER  ever  heard  of.  Just  to 
give  you  a  little  Idea  of  the  wonderful 
values  we  are  offering  we  show  two 
popular  stoves  taken  at  random 
from  our  big  assortment  as  shown 
In  our  free  Stove  Catalogue. 

SS.IIR  some  NEW  1904 
VWIWU  MODEL  OAK 
HEATER,  Burns  wood  or  coal 
and  Is  one  of  the  handsomest 
oak  heaters  made,  beautiful  ro¬ 
coco  east  Iron  base,  top  and  front.best  sheet  steel  body, 
very  elaborate  nickel  plated  ornamentations  and  trim¬ 
mings,  Including  side  rails,  bands,  top,  handsome  urn, 
medallions,  checks,  drafts,  etc.  OUR  FREE  STOVE 
CATALOGUE  shows  a  very  large  picture  of  this  and  an 
endless  variety  of  other  direct  draft  and  DOUBLE 
HEATER  WOOD  AND  COAL  HEATING  STOVES. 

▲  a  Aaabuys  this 
SsA  IIa  handsome 
COOK  STOVE, 
latest  1  904  model,  one 
of  the  latest  and  best 
cook  stoves  made; 
highest  grade  casting, 
large  oven  shelf,  oven 
door  klcKer,  nickel  medal¬ 
lions  and  trimmings,  heavy  w  © 

covers  and  centers.  Our  JL  ^  ^  aj 

free  Stove  Catalogue  shows  ^  .-J  m 

a  very  large  picture  of  this  .W  w 

and  an  endless  variety  of  \fl  js 

other  cast  Iron  cook  stoves  ^  ” 

and  cast  and  steel  ranges  at  correspondingly  low  prices. 

Our  big  $1  1.98  nickel  trimmed  steel  range  is  the 
greatest  steel  range  value  everoffered.  Our  $  1  3.9S  re¬ 
servoir  nickel  trimmed  steel  cook  stove  and  our  big  SOO- 
pound  reservoir  high  shelf  range,  which  we  sell  at 
*15.95  ARE  THE  EQUAL  OF  RANGES  THAT  SELL 
ELSEWHERE  AT  DOUBLE  THE  PRICE. 

Our  free  Stove  Catalogue  shows  large  pictures  and 
complete  descriptions  of  all  the  stoves  we  make,  ex¬ 
plains  our  liberal  terms,  30  days’  free  trial  proposition, 
our  guarantees,  etc.,  and  carries  with  It  the  most  liberal 
stove  offer  ever  named.  Don’t  buy  a  stove  anywhere 
until  you  see  our  free  Stove  Catalogue.  Simply  write  us 
a  LETTER  or  on  a  POSTAL  CARD  SAY  “send  me 
your  free  Stove  Catalogue."  AND  IT  WILL  GO  TO 
YOU  BY  RETURN  MAIL,  POSTPAID.  FREE.  Address. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO. 


YOUR  REAL  ESTATE. 

Sell  it  yourself.  Our  monthly  U.  S.  Real  Estate 
Journal  will  show  you  how,  by  giving  you  the 
ADDRESSES  of  CASH  BUYERS  and  BXCH  ANGEKS 
throughout  AMERICA.  Yearly  subscriptions, 51.00. 
Send  now.  The  first  Journal  may  make  or  save  you 
many  dolls  rs.  Send  description  and  price  of  property 
Simple  Journals,  25  cents.  U.  8.  KEAli  ESTA'TE 
JOURNAL,  102  tv.  Brighton  A ve.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WISCONSIN  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

Choice  hardwood  timber  lands,  close  to  railroads  and 
good  markets,  in  Chippewa  and  Gates  Counties.  Write 
for  particulars.  KEITH  BROTHERS,  Eau  Clalre,Wls. 


F 


OR  Farms,  Codoxial  Homes,  Orchards,  best 
climate  and  water,  good  transportation,  write 
ALBEMARLE  IMMIGRATION  SOCIETY,  Char¬ 
lottesville,  Va.  SAM'i,  B.  WOODS,  President. 


Bearing  Apple  Orchard  in  Piedmont,  Va.  for  Sale 

Rich,  black  loam— typical  “Pippin”  land.  Suitable 
Albemarle  Pippins,  and  other  highest  grade  apples. 
1,000  trees  planted  nine  years;  good  crop  this  season. 
Covers  side  mountain;  but  remarkably  smooth;  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  orchard  work,  and  spraying.  Wagons 
runallover.  Largecommercial  orchards  adjoin.  Two 
bold  mountain  streams.  Four  miles  depot;  good  road. 
Drive  city  two  hours.  Picturesque;  good  socially.  Four 
room  house.  $2..500;  half  cash.  Very  desirable.  Forde- 
talls,  address  Southern  Farm  Agency,  Lynchburg.  Va. 


Wanted — Farm  hand;  must  milk  well, 

be  capable  teamster,  and  care  for  farm  horses.  State 
experience  and  wages  wanted. 

JOHN  8.  WALSH,  Mont  Clare,  Ill. 


Fot  Sale. 

A  farm  of  60  acres,  located  18  miles  west  of  Boston, 
Mass  ,  near  State  Road.  Steam  and  eleetrlc  cars.  In 
high  state  of  cultivation,  deep,  rich  mellow  soil;  not 
a  stone  to  be  seen,  A  fine  never  failing  stream  runs 
along  north  border.  This  farm  has  been  oi  erated 
with  {frr.at  profit  to  the  owner,  who  has  decided  to 
retire  from  active  business.  It  will  cut  75  or  more 
rons  of  No.  1  hay,  or  it  can  produce  vegetables  to  the 
amount  of  $5,000  per  annum.  Can  be  operated  us  a 
Truck  or  Dairy  Farm,  as  may  seem  most  desirable  to 
the  owner.  A  farm  having  the  quality,  capabilities, 
and  favorable  location  of  this  one  is  seldom  offered, 
and  the  wise  man  will  grasp  the  opportunity  to  be¬ 
come  possessed  of  one  of  the  best  farms  in  Eastern 
Mnssactausetts.  Address  for  description  and  terras, 
THE  OWNER,  care  Rural  New-Yokker,  Hew  York. 


FflR  ^Al  C— Buff  Wyandotte  Cockerels  and  Pullets 
I  un  OHLL  for  $1  apiece,  if  taken  now.  April 
hatched.  CHAS.  I.  MILLER,  Box  735.  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  Farm  Foreman  Wanted 


FOR  registered  Jersey  Heifer  Calves, 

run  uALL  well  bred,  and  not  a  white  hair  in  the 
lot.  Also  a  pair  of  extra  nice  yearlings  due  to  calve 
in  January.  Four  Bull  Calves;  two  are  early  ones, 
very  large  and  handsome.  Just  rlgh'  for  the  fairs. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  PoolvUle,  N.  Y. 


250  acres.  In  the  famous  Rome  Beauty  Belt.  I^aw- 
rence  County.  Ohio.  4,000  Peach  Trees,  12.000  Apple 
Trees,  314  miles  from  splendid  market  for  Fruit  and 
Vegetables.  Several  acres  in  berries  Will  sell  one- 
quarter  or  one- half  interest  to  experienced  man  and 
let  him  manage  place.  Fine  opportunity  for  right 
man  or  will  pay  salary. 


REGISTERED  'HOLSTEIN-FRIEISANS 

FOR  SALE  AT  FARMERS  PRICES. 

One  Two  Year  Old  Bull.  One  Yearling  Bull.  One 
'  Two  Year  Old  Heifer. 

A.  B.  FIELD  Sloatsbarg,  Rockland  County.  N.  Y. 


Address,  Box  337,  Huntington.  W.  Va. 


« 

OAVIIf^A  OnillUTV  M  V  —Bine  122  acre  farm  In 
uATUuA  liUUli  I  I )  ill  1 1  Venice  Township  for 
sale.  Address  C.  HOWLAND,  Catsklll,  N.  Y. 


CCIENTIFIC  CORN  HARVESTERS-CutCorn 
*^qulcker,  better  than  any  other.  No  ears  knocked 
off.  No  mouldy  fodder.  Get  Catalogue  D. 

FOGS  MFG.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Oldest  Commission 


House  In  New  York. 
Est.1838.  Batter,cheese 


eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits’ 
B  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York- 


1,200,000 

U.  S.  CREAM  SEPARATORS 

This  seems  a  great  number  of  separators.  Does  it  not? 
It  is  a  great  number,  but  these  figures  are  as  easy  to  make 
[as  smaller  ones — and,  as  our  “would-be  competitors 
'make  their  figures 

400,000 

and  we  sell  three  separators  to  their  one,  the  reader  can  see 
our  figures  are  within  the  FACTS — 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  March  i,  1902. 
Fifteen  year.'?  atro  last  October  we  started  our  creamery  on 
the  co-operative  plan  recommended  by  your  agent,  fitting  the 
building  with  machinery  from  your  Company,  and  using  the 
Cooley  Creamers  for  the  patrons.  We  have  run  on  this  same 
plan  for  all  these  years  until  Sept.  1899,  when  we  put  in 
separators.  Our  patrons  are  using  more  than  three  to  one  of 
the  U.  S.  Separators  over  all  other  makes,  and  w’e  believe  the 
U.  S.  Separator  to  be  the  best  on  the  market 

We  are  still  working  the  cream  gathering  plan,  and  believe 
it  to  be  the  best  for  the  rural  districts,  where  unavoidably 
some  of  the  pafrons  are  a  long  distance  from  the  creamery. 

We  are  satisfied  with  it,  because  we  believe  it  to  be  the  best 
and  the  cheapest.  No  farmer  can  afford  to  hitch  up  and  carry 
his  own  milk,  even  if  he  live  within  half  a  mile  of  the  creamery, 
if  he  can  get  it  done,  as  w’e  have  this  year,  at  the  average  cost 
to  each  patron  per  day  of  9  cents,  and  some  years  for  less. 

H.  R.  IlOYT,  President  La  Grange  Creamery. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  main  factory  of  the  De  Laval  Co. 
is  at  Poughkeepsie,  and  that  that  company  boasted  that  no 
.other  separator  could  be  sold  in  their  county 


Send  for  illustrated  circulars. 

For  Western  Customers,  we  transfer  our  separators  from  Chicago,  La  Crosse, 
Minneapolis,  Sioux  City,  and  Omaha.  Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  V t. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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MARKET  NOTES 


POTATOES. — The  receipts  have  been  so 
heavy  as  to  create  a  surplu.s  and  make 
conditions  in  the  market  unfavorable  for 
shippers.  The  drop  in  price  would  be  more 
serious  if  it  were  not  for  the  comparative 
scarcity  of  other  vegetables  and  conse¬ 
quent  high  selling  prices.  The  present  po¬ 
tato  market  conditions  are  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue  until  those  who  are  hurrying  to  gci 
rid  of  their  early  crop  finish  diggin;- 

apple  buyers.— a  fruit  trade  paper  in 
this  city  thus  comments  on  the  apple  sit¬ 
uation: 

“The  Apple  Shippers’  Association  has  an¬ 
nounced  its  estimate  of  an  enormous  crop. 
Before  long,  we  make  bold  to  predict,  the 
wail  of  the  poor,  honest  and  unsophisti¬ 
cated  farmer  will  be  heard  claiming  that 
the  crop  has  been  sadly  over-estimated  by 
the  Association.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
zero  weather  in  the  dog-days  when  the 
poor  farmer  gets  lost  in  the  shuffle.  The 
speculator  gets  badly  burned  time  without 
number,  but  it  is  rarely  that  the  farmer 
comes  out  at  the  small  end  of  the  horn. 
But  he  never  ceases  grumbling  in  any  case. 
If  his  exorbitant  ideas  frighten  the  buyers 
off  and  he  is  forced  to  consign  his  fruit, 
then  it  is  the  commission  man  who  is  a 
double-dashed  robber;  if  he  sells  his  fruit 
outright,  then  he  has  had  the  wool  pulled 
over  his  eyes  and  has  been  robbed  all  along 
the  line  by  the  ruthless  speculator  who,  as 
all  the  world  knows,  is  riding  in  this  year’s 
imported  automobile  purchased  out  of  last 
season’s  enormous  profits.” 

This  attempt  to  picture  the  farmer  as  a 
highway  robber,  with  the  innocent  fruit 
buyer  as  victim,  is  amusing.  But  does 
this  in  any  way  express  the  viev.'s  of  even 
a  small  minority  of  the  reputable  fruit 
buyers  or  commission  men?  We  have 
known  a  good  number  of  them,  and  never 
heard  any  such  bitter  general  arraignment 
of  the  farmer.  There  are  mean  men  in 
every  business,  and  perhaps  it  is  just  as 
well  that  they  are  thus  scattered  about. 
THE  R.  N.-Y.  has  no  apologies  for  the  dis¬ 
honest  farmer,  and  gives  considerable  space 
every  year  to  showing  up  and  condemning 
the  fraudulent  practices  of  some  growers 
and  shippers  of  fruit  and  produce.  The 
apple  speculator  always  runs  risks,  and 
often  loses  money;  but  he  takes  the  risks 
himself,  and  is  in  no  way  obliged  to  pay 
the  “exorbitant”  prices,  while  the  farmer 
who  thus  drives  buyers  away  runs  an  equal 
risk  of  having  the  fruit  left  on  his  hands. 
Any  farmer  who  wilfully  misrepresents 
what  he  has  to  sell  does  the  buyer,  the 
Hade  in  general  and  himself  an  injury, 
even  though  he  may  pocket  a  little  extra 
profit  for  once.  There  is  no  ddubt  that 
some  apple  speculators  were  badly  hurt 
last  year.  In  some  cases  they  paid  too 
much  or  made  wrong  estimates,  and  in 
others  what  promised  to  be  good  fruit 
turned  smutty  late  in  the  season.  They 
probably  feel  fully  as  pessimistic  as  the 
writer  of  the  item  above  quoted  evidently 
does.  So  far  as  we  can  see  the  contes 
between  producers  and  buyers  is  a  fair 
one,  and  neither  side  has  occasion  to 
growl.  It  would  certainly  seem  that  th 
buyer  must  know  as  much  about  market 
prospects  and  be  able  to  estimate  orchards 
as  well  as  the  farmer.  If  not,  he  is  in¬ 
competent  for  this  work,  and  is  sure  to 
bring  loss  upon  himself  and  discredit  to 
the  trade.  In  regard  to  the  “enormous” 
apple  crop  predicted,  we  wonder  whether 
it  is  expected  that  the  farmer  shall  sit 
down  and  take  whatever  is  offered  with¬ 
out  investigation  on  his  part.  Producers 
in  other  lines  do  not  do  this,  and  is  the 
fruit  grower  to  be  blamed  for  availing  him¬ 
self  of  the  facts  about  crops  obtained 
through  horticultural  society,  telephone, 
telegraph,  press,  etc.?  w-  h- 


FRUIT  NOTES. 

l,oNU  Keeping  Apples.— About  the 
"Missing  Link”  apples  that  will  keep  until 
apples  are  again  ripe,  I  have  some  sound 
ones  in  the  house  now,  but  they  have  lost 
their  good  flavor,  which  they  always  do 
when  kept  longer  than  April.  My  grand¬ 
father  had  a  tree  that  bore  long-keeping 
apples.  They  were  small,  very  hard,  and 
good  for  nothing  to  eat  until  they  were 
kept  a  year,  w'hen  they  became  tolerably 
good  eating  apples,  having  lost  some  of 
their  acidity  and  become  a  little  softer. 

j.  w.  I. 

The  Clyde  Straw'berry.— I  notice  on 
page  572  H.  H.  Boardman,  of  Connecticut, 
a.sks  whether  any  of  your  readers  had 
any  experience  with  Clyde  strawberry  this 
•season.  I  had  about  one-quarter  acre  of 
them  this  year,  from  which  I  sold  nearly 
1.200  quarts.  Clyde  has  been  a  money 
maker  with  me  for  six  years;  always 
yields  a  big  crop  of  big  berries.  I  do  not 
think  the  foliage  is  too  scant  if  on  good 
ground.  Clyde  is  not  intended  for  a  long 
distance  shipper,  but  for  nearby  markets 
it  will  outyield  anything  1  have  tried,  and 
big  berries,  too.  One  of  my  neighbors  told 


me  that  I  picked  as  many  quarts  on  my 
one-quarter  acre  of  Clydes  as  he  did  on 
an  acre  of  other  sorts.  c.  v.  w. 

Orange,  Conn. 

Lennig’s  White  Strawberry.- A  re¬ 
cent  R.  N.-Y.  inquiier  asks  about  the 
value  of  a  new  white  strawberry  found  on 
a  Pennsylvania  mountain  side.  He  is  ad¬ 
vised  that  there  would  be  little  demand  for 
it  in  market,  where  only  red  strawberries 
sell.  While  this  is  doubtless  true,  it 
should  perhaps  be  added  that  no  market 
has  ever  yet  been  supplied  with  a  fine 
white  strawberry.  Not  one  person  in  five 
hundred  knows  what  a  white  ripe  straw¬ 
berry  is.  What  a  mystic  talisman  this  red 
color  Is  all  through  the  fruit  market.  Win¬ 
ter  and  Summer!  Everybody  goes  for  the 
red  apple,  the  highly-colored  pear  and  the 
blushing  peach.  If  we  plea.se  the  eye  the 
palate  seems  to  be  half  won  in  advance. 
Now  the  fact  is  the  finest  flavored  straw¬ 
berry  ever  grown  is  a  white  strawberry 
when  ripe,  or  white  tinged  with  pink.  1 
refer  to  the  old  Lennig’s  White,  which 
originated,  I  think,  in  Germantown,  Pa. 
many  years  ago.  Nothing  finer  in  the  way 
of  a  strawberry  can  be  imagined,  to  my 
thinking,  and  it  is  a  beautiful  looking  fruit, 
too;  far  more  delicate  both  in  color  and 
structure  than  any  other  strawberry  I 
ever  saw.  “Flesh  soft,  tender,  juicy,  sweet, 
rich,  delicious  pineapple  flavor,”  Downing 
says,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  missed 
any  of  the  adjectives  either.  But  there  is 
a  distinctive  character  in  this  flavor  which 
is  all  its  own,  and  I  do  not  like  to  accuse 
it  of  misappropriation.  The  plant  is  a 
vigorous  grower  and  of  fine  habit.  The 
berries  are  large,  smooth  and  uniform  in 
shape,  and  separate  easily  from  the  hull. 
Its  only  fault  Is  lack  of  productiveness.  I 
would  not,  however,  call  It  a  poor  bearer 
exactly,  as  I  have  had  fair  crops  from  it. 
But  it  does  not  rank  with  the  productive 
sorts  of  the  present  day.  It  is  also  rather 
soft  for  a  distant  market.  But  for  the 
family  table  where  fine-flavored  fruit  is 
appreciated  the  Lennig’s  White  has  no 
equal,  either  in  appearance  or  flavor.  I 
regret  to  say  that  I  have  lost  it  in  my 
garden  years  ago,  and  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  replace  it  there  if  I  knew  where  to  get 
the  plants  true  to  name.  h.  Hendricks. 


A  DISEASE  OF  CLEMATIS. 

Your  brief  reference  to  the  Clematis  dis¬ 
ease  on  page  532  is  timely  and  proper. 
Your  Syracuse  correspondent  has  doubtless 
been  misled  in  attributing  the  trouble  to 
worms  at  the  roots,  as  you  suggest.  You 
call  it  “stem  rot,”  but  there  is  a  predis¬ 
posing  cause  back  of  this  decay  of  the 
plant,  which  I  think  is  not  well  under¬ 
stood  by  florists  and  plant  growers.  We 
may  as  well  regard  the  disease  bacterial  as 
anything  else,  perhaps.  But  this  vague 
classification  does  not  help  us  much.  The 
very  fact  that  no  remedy  has  been  found 
shows  that  the  disease  itself  is  not  under¬ 
stood.  If  the  cause  were  definitely  known 
the  disease  could  be  fought  intelligently 
and  effectually.  Who  will  tell  us  in  what 
respect  this  Clematis  disease  differs  essen¬ 
tially  from  the  pear  blight,  for  instahee? 
The  effect  is  very  much  the  same.  It  is 
just  as  fatal  and  destructive.  This  blight, 
we  are  told,  is  due  to  the  germs  of  a 
fungus.  Micrococcus  amylovorous,  to  be 
scientifically  exact  about  it.  But  there  is 
no  remedy  known  for  it.  Closely  allied  to 
these  is  the  Black-knot,  that  black  flag 
in  every  plum  orchard,  with  another  big 
scientific  name.  All  we  can  do  with  these 
mysterious  infections  is  to  carry  off  the 
dead  and  wounded. 

My  own  experience  with  this  Clematis 
disease  shows  that  a  change  of  soil  and  lo¬ 
cation  obviates  the  trouble,  even  in  a  plant 
that  has  been  affected  for  years.  That  is 
about  as  far  as  I  have  got  as  yet,  but 
even  this  is  worth  knowing.  I  had  a  vigor¬ 
ous  plant  of  Jackmanni  variety  growing  in 
low  alluvial  ground,  and  partially  shaded. 
After  a  few  years  of  sparse  bloom  it  was 
attacked  with  the  disease;  not  very  near 
the  ground,  but  with  surprising  sudden¬ 
ness.  Almost  in  a  single  night  it  came 
and  did  its  work.  The  leaves  drooped  and 
died,  and  the  stem  dried  hard,  but  cTid  not 
rot.  Usually  only  one  or  two  of  the  stems 
or  vines  were  affected;  never  all  of  them. 
I  of  course  removed  the  affected  parts  at 
once  and  new  growth  started  from  the 
bottom  But  the  plant  was  spoiled  and 
gave  very  few  flowers.  After  a  few  years 
of  this  I  removed  the  plant  to  a  sunny 
lawn  on  high  ground  in  a  dry  situation. 
Since  then  it  has  entirely  escaped  the  dis¬ 
ease,  and  it  grows  and  blooms  profusely. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
soil  or  location  was  in  any  way  account¬ 
able  for  this  trouble,  as  this  case  seems  to 
indicate.  Further  observation  and  e'xperl- 
ence  on  this  point  would  be  of  value.  If 
we  must  remain  at  the  mercy  of  such  de¬ 
fensive  measures  let  us  be  sure  about  this. 
Surely  this  gloriously  beautiful  flowering 
vine  cannot  be  given  up  for  general  culti¬ 
vation.  It  should  have  a  choice  place  on 
every  lawn  in  the  land.  h.  Hendricks. 


“Pa,”  said  the  boy,  looking  up  from 
his  book,  “what  does  a  man’s  ‘better 
half  mean?”  “Usually,  my  son,”  re¬ 
plied  his  father  from  behind  the  even¬ 
ing  paper,  “she  means  exactly  what  she 
says.” — Credit  Lost. 


it  Must  come. 


As  inevitable  as  the  changing  seasons  of 
the  year  is  the  change  which  comes  to 
every  woman.  And  just  as  one  anticipates 
the  changes  of  other  seasons  it  is  wise  to 
anticipate  this  change  of  season  and  pre¬ 
pare  for  it.  In  this  way  the  discomforts 
and  disasters  suffered  by  many  women  at 
the  period  of  change  can  be  avoided  or 
overcome. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription,  a  med¬ 
icine  for  every  season  of  woman’s  life,  will 
entirely  meet  the  needs  of  women  at  this 
period  of  change.  It  cures  the  physical 
ills  and  relieves  the  mental  anxiety  and 
depression  usually  associated  with  this 
critical  period.  It  tranquilizes  the  nerves, 
encourages  the  appetite  and  induces  re¬ 
freshing  sleep. 


FOR  WOMEN 


WHO  CANNOT  BE  CURED. 

Backed  up  by  over  a  third  of  a  century 
of  remarkable  and  uniform  cures,  a  record 
such  as  no  other  remedy  for  the  diseases 
and  weaknesses  peculiar  to  women  ever 
attained,  the  proprietors  of  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Favorite  Prescription  now  feel  fully  war¬ 
ranted  in  offering  to  pay  $500  in  legal 
money  of  the  United  States,  for  any  case 
of  Leucorrhea,  Female  Weakness,  Prolap¬ 
sus,  or  Falling  of  Womb  which  they  can¬ 
not  cure.  All  they  ask  is  a  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  trial  of  their  means  of  cure. 

J.  S.  Carlisle,  Esq.,  of  Manchester,  Coffee  Co., 
Tenn.,  writes  :  "I  have  been  using  your  medi¬ 
cines  for  the  last  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  in 
my  Poor-house.  1  am  superintendent  of  the 
Coffee  County  Poor-house  and  Asylum  combined. 
Your  ‘Favorite  Prescription,'  'Golden  Medical 
Discovery  ’  and  ‘  Pleasant  Pellets  ’  are  the  best 
medicines  for  the  diseases  for  which  they  are 
recommended,  that  I  ever  used.  They  saved 
my  wife’s  life  at  the  time  of  ‘change  of  life.’  I 
have  been  recommending  your  medicine  to 
many  afflicted  women  and  have  also  guaranteed 
that  if  it  did  not  cure  I  would  pay  back  the 
money  spent  for  it.  I  have  told  our  druggist 
that  if  the  people  came  back  and  said  Ddetor 
Pierce’s  medicines  did  not  give  satisfaction,  to 
g^ve  them  back  their  money  and  charge  it  to  me. 
I  have  not  once  been  called  upon  to  refund.  I 
have  never  found  anything  to  equal  the  ‘  Favorite 
Prescription  ’  for  diseases  of  women.” 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Medical 
Adviser  is  sent  free  on  receipt  of  21  one- 
cent  stamps  for  the’paper  covered  book,  or 
31  stamps  for  the  cloth  bound.  Address 
jDr.  R.  V.  Pierce.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


A  dollar  in  time  saves  nine, 

when  you  ward  off  Contagious  Abortion  by 
using  the  ustandard  remedy  C  H  LOR  O- 
NAPTHOLEUM  DIP.  The  surest  germi¬ 
cide  known.  Kills  all  germs,  mange,  itch,  ticks, 
scabs,  lice,  on  all  live  stock— keeps  off'  Flies — 
invigorates  the  stock.  Sure  preventive  of  hog 
cholera.  1  gal.,  11.50;  b  gals.,  86.75;  10  gals., 
812.50;  freight  paid.  The  West  DisinfectinglCo., 
Inc.,  4  E.  59th  St.,  New  York.  Booklet  free. 


Milk  Oil  ’3?^ 


HOG  and  CATTLE  WASH— Non-Polsonous 
Most  Popular  American  Dip  for  25  Years. 
l-'i  Gal.  60c ;  1  Gal.  »1  ;  6  Gal.  Can  «6. 
Catalogue  of  Stockmen’s  Supplies  Free. 
F.  S.  HURCH  &  CO..  144  Illinois  St.,  Chicago. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  wlU 
thrash  Rye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  it  again  in  perfect 
bundles. Can  bechanged 
in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat.  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  Send  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  GRANT-FBURIS  COMPANY,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


“Just  as  goodl”  “Just  as  goodl”  Did  you  say?  “Just 
as  good  as  veterinary  Plxinel”  The  dealer  who  tells 
you  this  Is  mistaken.  He  does  not  know. 

FACTS  AND  TESTS  PROVE  IT! 

Emery,  Ky.,  April  9, 1908. 

I  feel  it  my  duty  to  tell  what  Veterinary  Pixine  did 
for  a  horse  of  mine.  He  was  cut  with  a  knife  between 
the  fore  legs  3  Inches  deep  and  2  Inches  long,  which 
every  minute  would  gap  open.  I  used  several  different 
kinds  of  remedies  without  success,  even  to  having 
some  stitches  taken.  Nothing  did  any  good  and  It  kept 
swelling  and  became  feverish.  1  almost  gave  up 
hopes  of  getting  him  well.  I  saw  your  ad v.  and,  as  it 
was  the  last  chance,  I  purchase  a  box  at  the  druggists 
and  used  It  as  directed,  aiid  before  the  box  was  used 
up  the  cut  was  entirely  well.  I  Intend  to  keep  a  supply 
on  hand  for  emergency  casesif  it  costs  a  dollar  a  box. 
Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  good  I  have  received 
from  its  use  and  if  you  choose  you  can  use  my  name 
and  testimony.  W.  S.  CAMPBELL,  Emery,  Ky 


This  penetrating,  stimulating,  soothing,  absorbing, 
antiseptic,  healing  ointment  heals  from  beneath  the 
surface  by  disinfecting  the  parts,  subduing  InffammiiA 
tlou  and  stimulating  health  granulations,  not  by  dry¬ 
ing  and  scabbing,  and  stimulates  growth  of  hair, 
natural  color. 

Makes  quick,  clean  and  healthy  cure;  heals  sting¬ 
ing,  burning,  chronic,  saddle  and  collar  galls,  hopple 
chafes,  abscesses,  inflammatory  sores  and  all  skin 
disease.  It  penetrates,  stimulates,  soothes  and  heals 
while  horse  wor  ks.  Money  refunded  if  It  falls. 

2  oz.box,2.ic.  8  oz.  box,  50c.  5-lb.  package,  $4. 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Also  manufacturers  of 


Send  for  our  booklet— a  valuable  treatise  on  the  in¬ 
juries  and  diseases  of  horses  and  tolls  why 
“SAVE-THB-HORSB”  WILL  POSITIVELY  AND 
PERMANENTLY  CURB.  Bone  and  Bog  Spavin, 
'1  horoughpin.  Ringbone  (except  low  rlngoone),  Curb, 
Splint,  Capped  Hock,  Windpuff,  Shoe  Boil,  Weak  and 
Sprained  Tendon  and  all  Lameness. 

Give  full  particulars  as  to  your  case— give  Veteri¬ 
narian’s  diagnosis  if  he  Is  competent;  inform  us 
fully  as  to  the  age,  development,  location  of  swelling, 
lameness,  action  and  previous  treatment — and  we  will 
advise  you  frankly  as  to  the  posslblUties  of  “Save- 
the-Horse”. 

®6  PER  BOTTLE, 

written  guarantee  with  every  bottle  given  under  our 
seal  and  signature,  constructed  solely  to  satisfy  and 
protect  you  fully  Need  of  second  bottle  Is  almost 
improbable,  except  in  rarest  of  cases. 

$5  at  ai  .  druggists  and  uealersoi  sent  express  paid. 

TRCV  CMFMICAl,  CO  .  Trov-,  N  Y. 


THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

It  will  be  the  Best  and  Largest  Agricultural  Exhibition  ever  given  in  the  State. 

Xj  iTT©  Stocls.  -FSTcf-iiToit;. 

Some  of  the  large.st  and  best  known  herds  in  the  Country  have  been  entered.  Large  entries  have 
also  been  made  in  the  Sheep  and  Swine  Departments,  while  in  the  Poultry  Department  there  is  a  big 
increase  over  last  year’s. 

Tla.©  Iaxa.i>l©na.©i3L-t  TDisiplAT' . 

will  exceed  the  unusually  large  exhibit  of  last  year.  You  cannot  afford  to  miss  this  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  different  makes  of  farm  implements  in  operation  and  find  out  their  good  qualities  by  com¬ 
parison.  Many  farmers  who  contemplate  purchasing  farm  machinery  have  deferred  doing  so  until 
their  visit  to  the  State  Fair. 

While  the  entries  in  the  FARM  PRODUCE,  DAIRY,  FRUIT  and  FLOWER  Departments  do  not 
close  until  August  31st,  those  already  received  indicate  that  the  exhibit  in  these  departments  will  be 
much  larger  and  more  varied  than  ever  in  the  history  of  the  Fair,  and  will  prove  one  of  its  most 
instructive  features. 

PRESIDENT’S  DAY,  Monday,  September  7tli. 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  will  make  an  address. 

2:34  Trot . $3,000  1:10  Trot . $3,000 

2:08  Pace . 1,300  Two  Amateur  Events: 

IMPLEMENT  AND  MACHINERY  DEALERS’  DAY,  Tuesday,  Septemter  8th. 

we . $3,000  2:18  Trot . $1,300 

3:05  Pace .  3,000  Two  Amateur  Events: 

ORANGE  DAY,  Wednesday,  September  9tb 

Appropriate  Exercises  in  the  Grange  Tent.  “Major  Delmar,  2:04,  effort  against  world’s  trotting 
record.  If  weather  unfavorable,  first  good  day  thereafter.” 

3:10  Pace . $3,000 

3:year-old  Trot .  1,000 

3:15  Trot .  1,200 

VETERAN’S  DAY,  Thursday,  September  10th. 

Reunion  of  the  Hon  Brigade  and  Meetings  of  Veterans. 

3:17  Pace . $1,200 

3:08  Trot .  1,200 

GRAND  STOCK  PARADE,  Friday,  September  11th. 

•^:13Trot . $1,200  |  3:14  Pace . $1,200 

AUTO.>IOBILE  DAY,  Saturday,  September  12tb. 

Match  Races  for  the  best  in  the  Country.  Two,  Five,  Ten  and  Fifteen  Mile  Races. 

Horse  Show  each  day  from  9.  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  Low  Railroad  Rates  for  the  week.  Special  Rates 
for  Special  Days.  Send  for  Prize  List. 

t.  C.  SHAVKB,  ••oretary,  Albany.  N.  Y. 
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Two  Amateur  Events : 
Grand  Special  Race. 


3:11  Pace .  1,200 

Two  Amateur  Events  : 
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SIZE  AND  SPEED. 

The  picture  on  the  first  page.  Fig.  229, 
shows  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
horses  In  the  world.  He  is  17  hands 
high,  weighs  1,450  pounds,  and  has  a 
trotting  record  of  2:26.  His  owner, 
however,  believes  he  can  reduce  this  to 
2:20  this  Fall,  though  he  is  13  years  old. 
Of  course  he  is  bred  through  trotting 
lines,  through  Alar  Clay  (706),  and  his 
dam,  Lady  Ishperaing,  who  traces  to 
Hambletonian.  He  will  plow  or  work 
at  anything  and  has  been  used  as  a  sur¬ 
rey  horse  or  family  pet.  His  owner. 
Miss  A.  A.  Marks,  of  Sound  Beach, 
Conn.,  hitches  him  up  and  drives  him 
anywhere.  She  says  he  can  araw  a  ton 
on  a  good  road  at  a  three-minute  gait, 
or  he  will  be  matched  in  any  sum  to 
out-trot  any  horse  of  his  weight  and  size. 
Horsemen  who  have  seen  him  are  won¬ 
dering  if  a  new  type  of  horse  cannot  be 
bred  to  combine  great  size  and  speed. 
The  stallion  will  be  given  a  chance  to 
demonstrate  this.  c.  h.  crandall. 

Connecticut. 

A  WOMAN  FARMER'S  NOTES. 

Pasture  Notes. — I  am  sometimes  ask¬ 
ed  why  I  do  not  cut  the  hay  from  the 
new  pasture  and  sell  it,  using  the  money 
for  fencing  if  necessary,  or  for  other 
improvements.  The  suggestion  is  also 
made  that  so  much  fencing  would  not 
be  necessary  if  the  fields  were  mowed. 
In  the  first  place  the  new  pasture  was 
mowed  one  year,  and  though  the  Quack- 
grass  hay,  when  harvested  early,  is 
greatly  relished  by  all  kinds  of  stock, 
the  yield  on  this  particular  field  was 
not  large.  The  field  was  badly  run 
down;  possibly  it  had  never  been  very 
fertile;  I  do  not  know.  It  is  wmnderful 
peach  land,  and  was  once  the  home  of 
1,000  peach  trees  which  bore  a  few  fine 
crops  of  wonderful  fruit,  but  a  Winter 
of  unprecedented  cold,  three  weeks  in 
which  the  thermometer  rarely  went 
higher  than  10  degrees  below  zero,  kill¬ 
ed  all  but  the  hardiest  trees,  namely 
Mountain  Rose  and  a  very  few  Early 
Crawfords,  and  the  field,  a  hilly,  stony 
place  which  gullied  easily,  was  left  to 
w'ork  out  its  own  salvation.  Were  I  a 
man  another  1,000  peach  trees  should 
make  their  home  upon  that  hill,  but 
planting  and  nurturing  trees  requires 
much  man’s  labor,  and  I  do  not  expect 
to  attempt  it;  at  least,  not  now.  The 
field  has  improved  each  year  since  it 
was  pastured,  although  it  has  been  eaten 
very  close.  During  fly  time  the  cattle 
spend  a  great  part  of  the  time,  when  not 
grazing,  on  the  summit,  which  Is,  of 
course,  the  poorest  part  of  the  field,  en¬ 
riching  it  by  their  droppings.  Then  the 
cattle  virtually  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  the  only  expense  for  labor,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  presence,  is  keeping  the 
fences  In  repair.  My  cattle  family  has 
been  very  orderly,  last  year  and  this, 
making  but  little  trouble  in  the  way  of 
fence-breaking.  Even  my  two-year-old 
Jersey  bull,  who  uses  very  bad  language 
on  frequent  occasions,  makes  no  attempt 
to  break  out  from  his  inclosure.  The 
first  season  I  boarded  two  heifers  which 
had  very  little  idea  what  fences  were 
made  for,  and  as  a  result  I  had  great 
trouble  with  them.  That  “good  fences 
make  orderly  cattle’’  is  an  old  saying, 
and  the  farmer  who  tears  down  his  old 
rail  fences  and  puts  up  strong  wire  ones 
in  their  place,  is  richly  repaid  for  the 
outlay.  A  rail  fence  which  has  passed 
its  youth,  and  there  are  few  new  ones, 
harbors  weeds  and  vermin,  decays  and 
breaks  in  all  sorts  of  unexpected  places, 
and  in  rainy  weather  slips  out  of  place 
if  an  animal  pushes  it  roughly,  and 
teaches  the  herd  to  become  unruly.  The 
best  thing  to  do  Is  to  consign  the  old 


the  hedge-row,  and  unless  the  fence  is 
on  the  line,  set  the  posts  for  the  new 
fence  a  few  feet  one  way  or  the  other 
from  where  the  old  fence  stood.  A  bit 
of  very  rich  soil  is  thus  given  to  cultiva¬ 
tion,  hosts  of  persistent  weeds  are  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  the  appearance  of  the  field 
will  be  greatly  improved. 

Water  Privh.eges. — My  father  used 
to  boast  that  there  was  but  one  field  on 
the  farm  where  cattle  could  not  get 
water  for  themselves  whenever  they 
needed  it.  He  constructed  lanes  from 
the  back  lots  to  the  swale,  and  also  from 
the  one  front  field  which  did  not  touch 
the  brook,  and  the  result  was  a  great 
saving  of  time  and  labor,  as  well  as  a 
source  of  great  comfort  to  the  stock. 
The  expense  for  fencing  was  not  so 
great  as  might  be  supposed,  as  they 
were  put  in  places  where  but  one  extra 
line  of  fence  was  necessary,  and  at 
points  where  there  was  little  loss,  be¬ 
cause  the  space  occupied  by  the  lane 
could  not  be  cultivated  with  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  field.  A  well-watered  farm  is  a  ne¬ 
cessity  to  a  stock  raiser.  My  grand¬ 
father  bought  this  farm  from  the  State, 
and  when  he  came  here  and  found  a  fine 
spring  just  beyond  the  boundary  of  his 
newly-acquired  property  he  bought  an¬ 
other  quarter  section  which  included  the 
spring.  The  house  was  built  near  it, 
and  for  more  than  50  years  it  was  the 
sole  supply  of  water  for  cooking.  This 
is  a  “hard’’  water  country,  and  water 
for  cleansing  purposes  must  be  gathered 
from  the  clouds.  There  is  a  well  not  far 
away  which  is  so  hard  that  dry  beans 
cannot  be  cooked  in  it  unless  baking 
soda  is  used  in  considerable  quantities. 
Possibly  30  years  ago,  it  may  be  more 
than  that,  the  old  spring  began  to  fail 
in  dry  weather,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  put  down  a  weii.  The  well  is  very 
near  the  kitchen  door,  which  is  a  great 
convenience.  It  has  never  failed  but 
once.  During  the  excessive  drought  of 
1900  {?),  the  water  supply  for  the  catue 
became  low,  and  an  old  pond  was  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  from  its  accumulation 
of  muck.  A  big,  gushing  spring  was 
thus  opened  and  the  well  went  dry  and 
remained  so  until  the  spring  was  closed 
again. 

Swtne  Notes. — A  new  inclosure  has 
been  made  for  the  Cheshires  this  year, 
and  it  includes  some  early  apple  trees. 
The  space  under  the  trees  is  trampled 
hard  where  the  pigs  search  for  every 
apple  which  falls.  I  wish  they  could 
have  the  range  of  the  whole  orchard, 
and  pick  up  every  fruit  which  drops  for 
the  sake  of  the  trees,  but  I  do  not  aim 
to  fatten  swine.  The  few  specimens 
which  are  unfit  for  breeders  are  usually 
sold  to  neighbors,  who  like  them  be¬ 
cause  they  fatten  so  easily  and  make 
such  fine  pork.  I  wonder  how  old  a  hog 
becomes  if  allowed  to  “live  till  she 
dies”  from  old  age?  Piggins  Is  six  years 
old,  and  as  hale  and  hearty  as  her  four- 
months-old  daughters.  A  kinder  hog 
never  lived  than  Piggins,  and  few  are 
more  prolific.  But  a  cross  Cheshire  is 
something  I  have  not  yet  seen.  A  pas¬ 
ture  for  pigs  if  it  is  at  all  weedy,  needs 
mowing  over  before  the  weed  seeds 
ripen.  Though  swine  will  eat  many  soft 
succulent  weeds  they  do  not  attack 
dock,  Daisy  fleabane  or  daisies,  and 
these  weeds  have  been  so  pampered  by 
the  continued  rains  of  the  past  two 
years  that  they  have  secured  a  firm 
footing.  SARA  A.  LITTLE. 

The  Mule. — The  Hope  Farm  man  must 
not  judge  a  mule  on  the  farm  by  what  he 
saw  a  “.southern  mule”  do.  for  they  are 
not  a  credit  to  the  mule  we  have  In  the 
North,  at  least,  I  thinks  so  from  what  I 
have  heard.  A  mule  is  an  animal  that  will 
take  advantage  of  a  poor  driver,  and  gei 
.slow  and  lazy  very  much  sooner  than  a 
horse  will.  'They  are  often  too  smart  for 
the  “nigger”  and  sometimes  too  smart  for 
the  white  man,  but  we  would  not  give  one 


Cysf/c  Tumors  in  Cattle. 

I  have  a  fine  three-year-old  heifer  that 
I  had  wintered  some  distance  from  home 
When  I  brought  her  home  in  the  Spring 
there  were  enlargements  on  her  front  legs 
at  the  knees,  which  have  increased  in  size 
until  now  they  are  about  as  large  as 
man’s  double  fist.  The  enlargements  are 
of  over  a  year’s  standing  and  now  seem 
to  be  hardening.  Would  it  be  advisable 
to  operate  on  them,  and  If  so,  In  what 
manner?  c.  w.  t 

West  Leyden,  N.  T. 

In  horned  cattle  immense  cystic  tu¬ 
mors  form  in  front  of  the  knees,  caused 
by  the  animal  being  compelled  to  lie  on 
a  hard  floor.  The  cause  should  be  re¬ 
moved  before  any  treatment  is  attempt 
ed.  The  simplest  operation  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  a  joint  must  be  performed  with 
extreme  care  in  order  to  prevent  injury 
and  traumatic  inflammation  and  Its  re¬ 
sults.  In  the  cystic  tumors  of  the  knee 
a  seton  can  with  safety  be  Inserted 
through  their  substance,  after  which  a 
bandage  should  be  applied  to  prevent 
the  animal  from  bruising  the  parts  while 
lying  down.  These  cystic  tumors  are 
often  removed  in  this  way.  I  have  tried 
another  way  which  has  been  fairly  suc¬ 
cessful;  an  operation  of  lancing  the 
lower  part  of  the  sac  and  removing  the 
fluid,  but  it  is  apt  to  heal  again  and  re¬ 
fill  with  fluid  unless  the  seton  is  inserted 
at  the  time  to  keep  it  open. 


Artificial  Moulting.— Last  year  I  helped 
some  Brown  Leghorn  hens  to  moult  by 
pulling  out  feathers.  This  year  the  same 
hens  commenced  dropping  their  tail  feath¬ 
ers  two  weeks  ago,  and  with  a  little  help 
from  me  show  a  good  crop  of  fine  feathers 
coming  on.  I  don’t  think  it  more  cruel 
than  many  things  that  are  done,  especi¬ 
ally  having  them  moult  in  November.  J. 

Poultry  Items. — A  few  years  ago  I  had 
four  White  Wyandotte  hens  and  two 
White  Plymouth  Rocks  shut  in  a  small 
pen  about  30  x  6  feet.  They  were  fed  noth¬ 
ing  but  corn,  and  let  out  just  at  night  for 
a  nip  at  grass.  In  13  days  the  six  hens 
laid  72  eggs.  Then  two  wanted  to  sit 
which  broke  up  the  company.  I  once 
weighed  12  of  the  largest  White  Leghorn 
eggs  I  could  select  from  the  basket,  and 
found  the  weight  to  be  two  pounds.  1 
then  selected  12  of  the  smallest  and  found 
the  weight  to  be  one  pound  seven  ounce.s. 
And  yet  eggs  are  sold  by  the  dozen!  Who! 
manifest  Injustice!  O-  t. 

Long  Island.  

SCOURS  IN  CALVES.. 


the  Summer  W9Q4  plow  up  f^J‘generat  wojfc  ®  ^ajf-lu  vaiue^ 


COURS  in  calves  can 
usually  be  traced  to 
improper  food  or  to 
improper  feeding.  The 
natural  food  of  the 
young  calf  is  liquid, 
and  when  solid  sub¬ 
stances  are  suddenly 
substituted,  derange¬ 
ment  of  the  bowels 
is  apt  to  follow,  which 
will  result  In  dlar- 
rhcea.  Hence,  the 
necessity  of  changing  food  from  liquid  to 
solid  substances  gradually. 

Water  in  which  hay  has  been  steeped, 
and  bran,  middlings  and  flaxseed  meal 
added,  forms  a  good  substitute,  as  it  Is 
easily  digested  and  very  nutritious.  Sep¬ 
arated  milk  is  almost  wholly  deprived  of 
the  fat.  and  a  little  flaxseed  meal  should  be 
added  to  replace  that  taken  from  whole  milk. 

Milk  that  is  allowed  to  stand  for  awhile 
not  only  forms  acid,  but  also  numerous 
cryptogamic  growths  such  as  mould,  which 
are  extremely  poisonous  and  deleteri¬ 
ous  to  the  digestive  mucous  membranes 
and  is  almost  sure  to  result  in  scours. 

Trmtment.— The  remedy  In  such  cases  is 
to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  irritating  sub¬ 
stances.  It  is  much  better  to  give  milk  in 
smaller  quantities  and  more  frequently. 
Milk  that  is  excessively  sour  should  be 
carefully  avoided,  or  given  in  small 
amounts  frequently. 

Milk  tanks  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed 
with  scalding  water  and  some  alkali,  such 
as  bicarbonate  of  soda.  As  a  remedy  for 
scours,  prepared  chalk,  2  ounces;  pow¬ 
dered  ginger,  2  ounces;  powdered  opium, 
2  drams,  and  peppermint  water  enough  to 
make  a  pint,  given  in  from  one  to  two 
tablespoonful  doses  two,  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  gives  excellent  results.  Be¬ 
fore  the  administration  of  astringents, 
such  as  the  above.  It  is  often  of  great 
value  to  give  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  olive  oil 
or  raw  flaxseed  oil,  from  two  to  four 
ounces,  to  remove  irritating  substances 
from  the  digestive  tract. 

Give  tonic  doses  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food, 
the  great  calf  tonic,  formulated  by  Dr.  Hess 
(M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.),  used  by  jiromlnent  veteri¬ 
narians  and  endorsed  by  famous  colleges. 

No  unprofessional  manufacturer  can  ecin- 
it.  100  pounds,  ?5.00  (except  in  Canada  and 
Pacific  Slope);  smaller  quantities  at  a 
slight  advance;  fed  in  small  dose;  sold  on 
written  guaranty.  For  every  disease  and 
condition  for  which  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food 
is  not  recommended,  a  little  yellow  card 
In  every  package  entitles  you  to  a  letter  of 
advice  and  a  special  prescription  from  Dr. 
Hess,  free  of  charge. 

Dr.  Hess  has  written  a  book  on  the  dis¬ 
eases  of  stock  and  poultry— the  only  com¬ 
plete  treatise  for  farmers  and  stockmen. 
Consulted  and  commended  bv  leading  vei- 
erlnarlans. 

Write  and  state  what  stock  vou  have 
and  how  many  head  of  each,  what  stock 
food  you  have  fed,  also  mention  this  paper, 
address  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark.  Ashland,  Ohio 
and  you  will  receive  one  of  thege  valufib 
Ijooks  free,  postage  paid,  '  " 


Breeders’  Directory 

Z9^HOLSTEIIV  CATTLE 

€Mk><1  ones,  and  all  ages.  Fine  YearUng  BnlU 
ready  for  service- 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

W^rlte  DELLIIUKST  FARM.S,  Mentor,  Ohio 

HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sale 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOOIXIUEST  FARM,  Uifton,  Ulster  Co.,N.  Y. 

RARRAIDi^  Holstein-Frlesian  Run 

UMnuHinO  ('alves.  Low  present  prices  to  reduce 
stock.  Write  promptly. 

W.  W.  (  HKNEV,  Manlius.  N.  Y. 


-Purebred  Holstein  bull,  18 
monthsold.  in  lino  condition 
.1.  G.  M  fT..I.iE R.  Pomona,  N.Y 


GUERNSEYS  FOR  RALE 

Clover  Knoll  Herd.  Orangeville.  Pa.  M.  SAGER 
Manager.  Bargains  in  Hulls. 


i^eglstered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

8.  F.  SHANNON,  1107  Liberty  )8treet,  Plttsbrufg,  ?a. 


If  InllUUI  i  I  LnU  Choice  young  stock  for  sale. 

J.  U.  VENT,  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  KC 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  Imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FAXtM,  Rochester, Mich 


YORKSHIRES 


,  Large 
Improved 

The  best  lapie  hog.  Get  a  Boar  and  have  large  Utters, 
ill  white.  Price.  $8  to  120  now. 

LAi\.E  grove  FARM, Madison,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


Reg,  P.  CMnas,  Berksnires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  foi 
prices  and  description.  Return  if  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Brolldoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Berkshire  Spring 

DLllllOnniLO  of  both  sexes  in  New  England, 
farrowed  in  March  and  April.  Also,  three  yearling 
Roars  and  six  yearling  Sows  that  will  farrow  in 
September.  1  own  the  only  living  daughter  of  Long¬ 
fellow,  No.  1«835.  .1.  K.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn 


Shropshires.  Either  sex.  Alsoachoic  c 
lot  of  Lambs,  Chester  White  Swine, 
some  choice  pigs  and  Short-horn 
cattle.  A1 1  stock  recorded  and  of  the 
best  breeding,  P-ices  right  . 

SIDNEY  SPRAGUE,  Falconer.  N.  V. 


Shropshire  Ram  and  Ewe  Lambs,  f,')  up.  Scotch  Collie 
pups.  Stock  ijurebred.  Booking  orders  forC.  Whilo 
nnd  Herksliiro  i’igs.  W.  A.  I,OTHKUS,  Laok.  ITi 


—  young  boar. 

UIILuMinLO  Ail  eligible.  Prices  right 

HERBERT  GRANT,  Cleveland,  N.  Y. 


C HOICK  DKLAINE  KWK.S  AND  KAM.S  at 
hjirgaln^  prices.  _  Stock  all  registered.  F.  C. 


MULAIN,  Friendship,  N.  Y. 


WALNUT  ROW  RAMBOUILLETS 

Stock  from  the  best  flocks  of  Ohio  and  Maryland. 
I’he  grand  lombinod  sheep  for  mutton  and  wool. 
Kwes  that  average  over  12  pounds  of  beautiful  wool. 
I  can  furnish  some  tine  large  yearling  rams.  Slock 
111  registered  H  R.  station.  Lake  Ridge.  IciyjYD  E 
DAVIS,  R.  F.  D.  No.  .Lr.dlowville,  Tompkins  Co  ,  N.  V 


For  Sale. 

bred. 

— Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 

A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE 

Keno.  F. 

— The  choicest  bred  St.  Bernard  puppies 
In  the  United  States.  Sired  by  C'h. 
H.  WILLIAMS.  Box  424,  Adams,  N,  Y. 

'lA/UiTF  1  Cockerelsfor  $4  if 

f V  n  1  1  L  LLUnUniiO  taken  now.  DUO  beauties 
'  rom  big  eggs  from  big  hens.  All  purebred,  without 
iiiacjualiflcutlons.  WHITE  &  RICK, 

Box  A,  V’orktown,  N,  Y. 

DEATH  TO  Lie 

D.  J.  LAMBERT, 

r  on  HENS  and  CHICKS, 
U  (i4-page  book  FREE. 

Box  307.  Appouaug,  R.  L 

UO  MORE  BLIND  HOR.SE.S.— ForSpeclfloOph- 
11  thahnia.  Moon  Blindness,  and  other  Sore  Byes, 
BARRY  (X).,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  have  a  sure  cure. 

SQUABS  PAY 

Easier,  need  attention  only  part  of 
time,  bring  big  prices.  Raised  in  one 
month.  Money-makers  for  poultry- 
men,  farmers, women.  Send  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  and  learn  this  rich  home 
Industry.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB 
CO.,  4A  Friend  Street,  Boston.  .Mass. 


Shao-Fly  fg 


TWi 
ANIMALS’ 
FRIEND 


This  coir  wa» 
a  terror  to 
milk  prior  to 
using  Hoents 
worth  of  Shoo*FI/.  ilad  it 
■beon  oscdearlicrv  she  would  not  have  lost 
milk  and  flH.sh  tothcamouutof  fU.UO.  Tbe 
other  cow  waa  ]»rotected  early  and  continued 
toglveldqU.of  iiiilkduily through  tly-tliue 

_ _ ^  a  the  original  atock  protector  used  by  the  aauio 

dairy>meufliucelB85,artertestInglmItatious.  ItprevcutacoutagI 
oua  abortion  and  other  diseaaes,  cures  all  aores,  ecrutches,  akin 
diseaaea,  hoof  uilmeiita,  etc.  AO  LICK  lni>ouItrybouaeoraii/ 
place  It  is  aprayed.  Beware  of  iiiiitatlona  tnat  last  only  • 
liouraand  make  sorea.  If  your  dealer  does  cot  keep  6bo**Kly 
(made  in  Philadelphia*  Pa.*)  send  os  $1.00  for  latest  Improved 
Tufep  enough  tofroi^  80#  #0^ 

fpwi  are  &oi  pretMted*  ^ 

•iftljl^HVIIH^  Oti  tots 
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CO-OPERATIVE  FARMING. 

Hilda  Richmond’s  description  (page 
547)  of  how  three  farmers  solved  the 
help  problem  is  very  interesting.  It  is 
encouraging  to  think  that  there  are 
people  v.no  can  work  together  that  way, 
but  alas,  they  are  none  too  common.  1 
have  seen  that  plan  tried.  To  outsiders 
it  appeared  to  work  very  nicely  for  one 
season,  but  the  next  year,  for  some  rea¬ 
son,  each  man  paddled  his  own  canoe, 
and  was  almost  painfully  independent 
of  the  others.  I  wonder  why? 

susAX  nnowx  kobrins. 

Massachusetts. 

The  biggest  thing  to  my  mind  in 
months  or  years  in  your  paper  is  Hilda 
Richmond’s  priceless  article,  page  547, 
“Three  Farmers  Solve  the  Help  Prob¬ 
lem.’’  It  ought  to  be  worked  up  in 
every  number  of  every  farm  paper,  and 
in  every  farm  institute  and  report.  The 
indirect  cooperative  training  and  dis¬ 
cipline  Involved  is  fully  as  needful  and 
profitable  to  every  farmer  and  his  fam¬ 
ily  as  the  direct  farm  work  lift  I  beg 
you  push  it.  It  means  farm  labor  unions 
on  the  grandest,  simplest  scale  without 
the  burdens  of  formality. 

Wisconsin.  f.  k.  phoenix. 

Surely  it  has  not  taken  three  Ohio 
farmers  to  solve  the  help  question  in 
this  late  day.  That  was  the  system  In 
vogue  in  my  days  of  farming,  even  with 
the  well-to-do  farmers.  I  am  surprised 
that  it  seems  new  now.  My  uncle  farm¬ 
ed  in  Minnesota  for  38  years,  and  never 
had  a  “hired  man’’  on  the  place.  Auntie 
and  he  helped  the  neighbors,  and  when 
his  turn  came  they  helped  him.  I  don’t 
think  there  was  ever  a  dispute  as  to 
whose  crop  should  be  cared  for  first. 
The  crop  that  called  loudest  for  help 
got  it  without  fault-finding.  For  years 
the  Winter’s  wood  was  cut  In  the  same 
way.  New  fencing,  buildings,  etc.,  were 
all  done  on  the  same  plan.  If  a  neighbor 
was  going  to  town  he  halted  along  the 
way  for  all  the  errands  needed.  Why, 
if  I  owned  the  New  York  Life  Building 
I  would  give  It  instanter  for  the  simple, 
wholesome  life  these  few  people  led  in 
those  days.  It  was  a  privilege  to  be 
among  them,  e.  m. 


A  RAT-PROOF  HENHOUSE. 

I  desire  to  ask  what  Is  the  best  way  to 
make  a  henhouse  both  rat-proof  and  mois¬ 
ture-proof.  Would  you  have  a  double 
beard  floor  with  building  paper  between 
set  up  on  piers  or  blocks  about  a  foot  or 
two  high,  or  would  a  cement  floor  from 
six  to  10  Inches  above  the  ground  outside 
be  better;  or,  is  there  still  a  better  way? 

Macedon,  N.  Y.  i.  w.  t. 

Make  a  cement  floor  by  all  means. 
More  moisture  gets  Into  henhouses 
through  damp  dirt  floors  than  perhaps 
in  any  other  way.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  rats  In  houses  having  board  or 
dirt  floors.  Cement  Is  pretty  near  proof 
against  both ;  moreover.  It  Is  more  easily 
cleaned.  But  in  all  cases,  it  should  be 
kept  well  littered  with  straw;  so  should 
any  other  kind  of  floor.  All  our  houses 
now  have  cement  floors.  The  closer  a 
house  can  be  built  to  the  ground  and 
keep  the  drainage  good  the  better.  We 
do  not  like  the  idea  of  having  cold  air 
circulating  under  the  floor.  Being  so 
high  from  the  ground  the  house  catches 
more  wind  and  is  therefore  colder.  It  is 
always  well  to  fill  in  the  floor  with  flne 
stone  or  coarse  gravel  to  the  top  of  the 
sill,  so  that  the  water  cannot  get  in.  We 
use  Shield’s  improved  cement,  which 
costs  us  $1.45  per  barrel  in  town,  and 
use  it  one  part  cement  to  three  partis  of 
good  clean  sharp  sand,  well  mixed  and 
remixed  and  mixed  again,  and  when  it 
is  mixed  enough  mix  a  little  more. 

WHITE  &  RICE. 


A  LITTLE  chap  four  years  of  age  met 
with  the  misfortune  to  have  his  hat  blow 
into  the  river.  When  he  reached  home 
Ills  father  said  to  him:  “It’s  a  wonder 
you  didn’t  blow  overboard,  too.’’  “I 
couldn’t,"  was  the  quick  response;  “I 
m  to  mr’fQeW^ProapyterlaUr 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


PEOPLE’S  PURE  MILK  COMPANY. 

Can  you  give  us  any  further  facts  about 
the  Pure  Milk  Company,  or  the  people 
who  are  promoting  it?  Can  you  And  out 
something  about  their  past  business  his¬ 
tory?  Many  of  the  dairymen  are  sign¬ 
ing  contracts.  Of  course  we  are  held  by 
the  contract  if  we  sign,  but  if  milk  can 
bo  bought  for  less  than  the  contract  prices 
I  do  not  believe  we  could  hold  them.  I  do 
not  see  how  you  could  do  the  people  a 
greater  service  than  to  investigate  the 
matter.  It  would  amount  to  $10,000  or 
$12,000  to  us  for  five  years.  Quite  a  good- 
sized  deal  to  go  into  without  knowing 
more  about  the  parties  than  we  do  now. 
In  this  locality  almost  the  entire  Income 
is  from  milk  that  is  shipped  to  New  York. 
In  a  mile’s  distance  here  there  are  175  cows 
owned,  one  dairy  of  38,  from  which  the 
gross  returns  from  the  milk  last  year 
were  over  $05  per  head,  and  others  nearly 
as  much,  so  you  see  what  an  Important 
matter  the  sale  of  the  milk  for  flve  years 
is.  D.  B.  tr. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y.— We  called  upon  Ezra  A.  Tuttle, 
150  Broadway,  New  York,  president  of  the 
People’s  Pure  Milk  Company,  and  called 
his  attention  to  this  letter.  He  said  in  a 
brief  interview: 

“This  company  has  not  sprung  up  in  a 
moment,  but  is  the  direct  outgrowth  of 
the  Five  States  Association.  It  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  milk  producers’  company,  and  the 
Interests  of  the  producers  will  be  guarded 
so  that  no  man  will  lose  a  dollar  through 
the  company.  The  sales  committee,  Messrs. 
Snell,  Battlmer  and  Aiken,  well  known  to 
milk  farmers,  are  the  spokesmen  for  the 
company,  and  have  authority  to  give  what¬ 
ever  information  they  see  fit.  I  feel  that 
It  would  not  be  wise  or  courteous  to  the 
committee  to  take  this  matter  out  of  their 
hands  and  make  personal  statements.  I 
shall  call  their  attention  to  it  and  recom¬ 
mend  that  they  give  all  needed  informa¬ 
tion.’’ 

Mr.  Tuttle  declined  to  nay  anything 
further  for  publication.  We  have  also 
written  members  of  the  sales  committee, 
offering  them  full  opportunity  to  make 
statements. 


A  CITY  MILKMAN’S  VIEW. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  Is  a  good  mls.slonary;  It 
turns  up  in  unexpected  places,  ever  ready 
to  spread  enjoyment  and  enlighten  those 
who  pern.se  its  pages.  A  copy  of  July  25 
issue  was  used  as  a  filler  in  a  case  of  eggs 
by  an  up-State  shipper  of  mine,  and  upon 
candling  the  eggs  I  immediately  recog¬ 
nized  an  old  acquaintance. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  milk 
producers  are  receiving  the  overtures  of 
the  People’s  Pure  Milk  Co.,  leads  me  to 
a.sk,  who  is  going  to  get  done  in  the  deal? 
Before  1  proceed  further  I  might  as  well 
say  I  am  one  of  a  great  army  of  small  dis¬ 
tributors  depending  on  the  creamery  m.an 
for  a  supply,  and  the  whims  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  take  it  off  my  hands.  The 
new  milk  company  Issues  a  set  of  prices 
for  two  years  within  the  26-cent  zone,  but 
they  have  not  one  subscriber  within  the 
prescribed  limits  their  prices  are  to  gov¬ 
ern.  To  become  a  factor  on  this  market, 
the  company  must  handle  a  volume  of 
milk;  to  do  this  they  must  buy  or  steal 
some  one’s  customers.  They  propose  to 
buy  the  busine.sses  of  those  who  are  willing 
to  operate  them  for  a  given  length  of  time 
to  be  agreed  upon;  to  buy,  but  not  for 
money,  but  a  piece  of  paper  with  a  Rttle 
red  seal  upon  it  which  does  not  pay  bills, 
as  one  bankrupt  firm  of  the  milk  peddling 
fraternity  found  out  who  accepted  the 
paper  as  a  life-saver.  As  presi-imably  the 
greater  part  of  the  creditors  were  the 
farmers  who  furnished  the  milk,  we  have 
the  farmers’  friend  indirectly  robbing  the 
farmers.  If  the  cooperative  creameries 
are  taken  over  on  the  .same  terms,  a  hat 
will  have  to  be  passed  in  order  to  pay  the 
new  tax  Governor  Odell  has  devised  for 
corporations  and  such. 

New  York  is  the  cheapest  place  in  the 
world  to  buy  milk;  one  often  sees  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  buy  It  by  the  quart  for  leas 
than  it  costs  by  the  can.  As  the  People’s 
Pure  Milk  Co.  says  "the  price  shall  not 
be  raised  to  the  consumer,’’  it  Is  hard  for 
the  layman  to  reconcile  the  before  and 
after  conditions  of  this  problem. 

Retiirnlng  to  the  subject  of  eggs,  having 
lived  my  early  life  near  "Mapes,  the  hen 
man,’’  I  am  always  Interested  in  reading 
his  literary  productions.  It  might  not  be 
out  of  place  to  add  there  is  a  young  Mapes 
here  in  New  York  making  hlm.self  equally 
■famous  with  the  Maple  Dale  Farm  brand 
of  western  eggs.  I.ast  week  I  accom¬ 
panied  another  of  those  long-headed  Or¬ 
ange  County  farmers  to  the  market  on  a 
chicken  quest;  he  bought  thrifty  young 
pullets  for  half  what  tfiey  coulfl  be  raised 
for.  Let  those  who  have  pot  a  full  clock 
pf  ikyers  take  the  tip. 


Ratification  of  the  Milk  Contract.— 
There  w'as  a  meeting  of  the  Spencer  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  F.  S.  M.  P.  A.  on  August  7  to 
present  the  proposition  and  ratify  the 
action  of  the  sales  committee  of  the  F.  S. 
M.  P.  A.  to  the  People’s  Pure  Milk  Com¬ 
pany.  The  milk  producers  of  this  section 
unanimously  endorse  the  work  of  the  sales 
committee,  and  readily  reaffirm  their  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  powers  of  attorney  which 
they  gave  to  Messrs.  Aiken,  Lattlmer  and 
Snell.  The  milk  producer,  from  his  bitter 
and  profitless  experience  in  producing  milk 
for  less  than  two  cents  per  quart  on  a 
yearly  average,  is  ripe  for  any  proposition 
which  will  Insure  him  a  remuneration 
which  will  put  him  on  an  average  or  nearly 
so  with  other  business  enterprises  of  our 
country.  It  has  been  for  want  of  organi¬ 
zation  and  concerted  action  on  the  part  of 
the  producer;  a  lack  of  confidence  in  their 
own  ability  to  succeed,  which  has  kept 
them  at  the  minus  end  of  each  year’s  pro¬ 
duction  and  allowed  the  middleman  to  ab¬ 
sorb  the  entire  profit,  when  if  it  had  been 
judiciously  and  equitably  adjusted,  there 
would  have  been  a  good  business  profit 
for  all,  and  the  consumer  would  not  have 
paid  any  higher  price  for  his  milk  than 
he  has  hitherto  done.  m.  d.  w. 

Spencer,  N.  Y. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BOTING. 


Landscape  Gardening.  Waugh . 60 

Landscape  Gardening.  Long . 50 

Picturesque  Gardens.  Henderson . 2.60 

Hedges  and  Windbreaks.  Powell . 60 

The  Farmstead.  I.  P.  Roberts . 1.25 

How  to  Plant  a  Place.  Long . 10 

Handkerchief  Garden.  Barnard . 10 

Lessons  with  Plants.  Bailey . 1.10 

Plant  Breeding.  Bailey .  1.00 

Story  of  Plants.  Grant  Allen . 40 

Familiar  Trees  and  Their  Leaves. 

Matthews  . i.gs 

The  Rose.  Ellwanger . 1.26 

How  to  Know  Wild  Flowers.  Dana....  2.00 

How  to  Grow  Cut  Flowers.  Hunt . 2.00 

Violet  Culture.  Galloway .  1.60 

Insects  Injurious  to  Staple  Crops. 

Sanderson  . 1.60 

Economic  Entomology.  J.  B.  Smith....  2.60 

Spraying  of  Plants.  Lodeman . 1.00 

Spraying  Crops.  Weed . 60 

Story  of  Germ  Life.  H.  W.  Conn . 40 

Handbook  of  Conversation.  Peabody...  .60 
Mistakes  in  Writing  English.  Bigelow..  .60 

Book  of  Synonyms.  Campbell . bo 

Fumigation  Methods.  W.  G.  Johnson..  1.00 

Accidents  and  Emergencies . 10 

The  Soil.  F.  H.  King . 75 

How  Crops  Grow.  S.  W.  Johnson . 1.50 

How  Crops  Feed.  S.  W.  Johnson .  1.60 

Modification  of  Plants  by  Climate . 10 

Fertility  of  the  Land.  Roberts . 1.2,5 

Fertilizers.  Voorhees  .  l.oo 

Talks  on  Manure.  Harris .  1.50 


FARM 
SEMRATOl 

Just  one  Tubular,  all  the 
others  are  of  the  ‘  bucket 
bowl”  type.  Plenty  of  the 
old  style,  bucket  bowls,  but 
only  one  of  the  Tubular 
style.  Others  have  tried  to 
imitate,  but  they  can’t  get  around  the 
Tubular  patents.  If  you  want  the 

Improved  Tubular  Separator 

come  to  us;  if  you  are  satisfied  with  the 
old  style  bucket  bowl,  go  to  any  of  the 
others.  Write  for  catalogue  No.  153. 

The  Sharpies  Co>;  P.  M.  Sharpies, 
Chicago,  III,  Westchester,  Pa, 


The  EMPIRE 

The  Easy  Runnlnc  Kind. 

WIU  kIto  batter  aatiiAtotion,  make  70a  inora 
I  monay  and  last  longer  than  anj  other.  Our 
\  book  shows  whj.  Send 

I  Empire  Cream  Separator  Go.» 
’  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 


AmericeLii 


MA 

Creak,  m  Sepotra-tors 

are  proving  the  biggest  money  makers  for 
IjHb  farmers  of  any  machines  on  the  market. 
BQh  1  The  price  is  away  down,  and  we  sell 
kg  ]  them  on  trial.  Medal  at  Paris  in  1900, 
JR-  Write  for  free  catalogue  to-day. 

American  Separator  Co., 

Box  1066  Balnbrldgo.  N.  Y. 


THE  LUCKY  “4-LEAF  CLOVER’ 

Plymouth  Oroam  Extract¬ 
or  i.stho  CREAM  of  them  all. 
Inner  can  quickly  remova¬ 
ble:  water  all  around  and 
under  milk;  has  far  greater 
cooling  surface  t  li  a  n  any 
otlier.  No  water  required  5 
months  in  year.  Special  air 
chamber  witli  ventilator. 
New  and  original  faucet, 
ImiKissible  to  leak  or  sour. 
E.r-pre«K  charocs  prejxuVi. 
Catalogue  free. 

Plymouth  Cream  Separator  Company,  Plymouth,  Ohio. 


SpAvilx 

Cvrbi 

Spl^lv^ 


Cure  These  Blemishes 
Also  Ringbone,  hard  or  soft 
enlargemeniB.  Sweeny,  Knee- 
^rung.Fiatulaand  Poll  Evil. 
-Jight  cost  and  certain  cures. 
Two  big  booklote  telling  how 
to  do  It  sent  free.Write today. 

rCKJlINO  BROS.,  ChrmUt., 
aaa  tnlon  Htoek¥arils,ChIeago,III. 


BIG  SElieRfop  COOP  AGFNT.S 

TH^OSTEH"sTEETrSTA!IcH?o!7 

Best  c<iw  fiutsoer.  All  met»L  8trooi$,  dursbls  snd 
ooovsDisnt.  Llberml  terms  to  hustllQg  ftgeats. 

Frank  H.  Battlaa,  Saad  Crawar  Rachasiar,  N.Y, 


The  first  and  always  leading 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

is  not  without  imitations 
but  it  is  the  only 

PERFECT  SEPARATOR 

and  its  many  patent-protected 

INVENTIONS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS 

still  render  it  easily 

IN  A  CLASS  BY  ITSELF 

and  as  much  better  than 

Other  Cream  Separators 

as  the  best  of  them  are  better  than 

GRAVITY  SKIMMING  SYSTEMS. 


A  DE  LAVAL  Catalogue— with  a  world  of  Separator  information— 
is  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHIQAGO. 

1213  Filbert  Street, 


General  Offices : 


121  Youville  Square, 
MONTREAL. 


1213  filbert  street,  rOOTI  A  M  r.T  CtDITB-T  ”  &  77  YORK  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA.  LORTLANDT  STREET,  TORONTO, 

NEW  YORK. 


S  &  I  I  Drummi  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 


248  McDermot  Avenue, 
WINNIPEG. 
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HUMOROUS 


We  may  beat  our  swords  to  plowshares, 

And  our  spears  to  pruning  hooks, 

And  betake  ourselves  to  farming 

In  the  peaceful  country  nooks. 

But  we  want  them  back  as  weapons 

When  we  find  at  early  dawn 
That  our  neighbor’s  pesky  chickens 

Have  been  scratching  up  our  lawn. 

—Philadelphia  Ledger. 

“I  DISLIKE  that  Miss  Jones.  She  seems 
double-faced.”  “Impossible,  or  she’d  be 
wearing  the  other  one.” — Chapparal. 

“That  new  Borelli  comet  has  two 
tails.”  “Beautiful  equipment  for  lly 
time,  isn’t  it?” — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Fred:  “Don’t  you  think  a  girl  should 
marry  an  economical  man?”  Dolly:  “i 
suppose  so;  but  I  find  it  awful  being  en 
gaged  to  one.” — Illustrated  Bits. 

Siieferer:  “Do  you  extract  teeth  with¬ 
out  pain?”  Dentist:  “Not  always,  i 
sprained  my  wrist  on  one  a  couple  of 
days  ago,  and  it  hurts  yet.” — Tit-Bits. 

Miss  Smart:  “Have  you  ever  been 
through  algebra?”  Willie  Chumply: 
“Yes;  but  it  was  in  the  night  and  I  didn’t 
see  much  of  the  place.” — Illustrated  Bits. 

Visitor:  “What  kind  of  climate  do 
you  have  here  usually?”  Chicago  Man: 
“Well,  if  you  stay  a  week  you  can  have 
every  kind  there  is.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

She;  “What  is  that  big  iron  thing  full 
of  holes?”  He:  “That  is  a  locomotive 
boiler.”  She:  “Indeed!  But  why  do 
they  have  to  boil  locomotives?”  He: 
“Oh,  to  make  them  tender,  I  suppose.” — 
Chicago  News. 

“Say,”  whispered  the  stranger  in 
church,  “what’s  this  collection  for?” 
“This  offering,”  replied  the  man  with 
the  collection  plate,  “is  for  foreign  mis¬ 
sions.”  “That’s  all  right,  then,”  said  the 
stranger,  producing  a  dollar.  “I  was  go- 
in’  to  say  if  it’s  fur  the  choir  it  ain’t 
worth  it.” — Philadelphia  Press. 

“Only  a  silver  watch,”  said  the  pawn¬ 
broker.  “The  last  time  I  advanced  you 
money  on  your  watch  it  had  a  solid  gold 
case.”  “Yes,”  replied  Harduppe,  "but — 
er — circumstances  alter  cases,  you 
know.” — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWHOliESALE)  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
Per  Houses,  Bams,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 

Srofits.  In  nse  5  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
ranee.  Low  prices  ‘•<rprise  yon.  Write  for  Samples. 
Oo  Wc  PNQERSOLL,  346  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


For  30  days  to  the  readers  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  Very  Handsome 

PARLOR  LAMP 

or  China  Tea  Set,  or  Toilet  Set,  or  Clock,  or 
Wateh,  and  many  other  articles  too  numerous 
to  mention,  with  an  order  of  2Q  lbs.  of  our  New 
Crop,  60c.  Tea,  any  kind,or  20  lbs.  Baking 
I’owUer,  45c.  alb.,  or  an  assorted  order  Teas 
and  B.  P.  This  advertisement  MUST  accom¬ 
pany  order. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  2Sa.  bl  &  o3  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


SAWMILLS,  dB. 

P.  outs  2,000  feet  per 
day— All  Sizes — Plan- 
er8,Shingle  Mills  and 
Edgers  with  Patent 
Variable  Friction 
Feed-PortableGrind. 
ing  Mills,  Water 
Wheels,  Lath  Mills, 
'>to.  Send  for  large 
atalogue.  Freight 
n’t  count. 
,0ACHiiiLLHre.ca. 
Box  900  Atlanta,  fla. 
114  Liberty  St.,  N.  T. 


A  RURAL  MAIL  BOX 


Should  be 
simple,  neat, 
strong,  and 
durable. 

A  box  may  be 
approved  by 
the  P.  M.  Gen¬ 
eral  and  still 
not  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser. 

Our  “  Uncle 
Sam’s  Favor¬ 
ite”  hasofiBcial 
approval  a  n  d  _ 
also  the  ap-]B 
proval  of  thou¬ 
sands  who  are 
using  it  and 
know  It’s  all  right. 

BOND  STBEI.  POST  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich 


Pin  Your  FaltK 


BUCKEYE 

Combined  Grain 
and  Fertilizer 
Hoe  Drill.  > 

A  well-balanced,  light-draft 
machine  with  no  neck  weight 
even  when  pressure  is  on.  The 
strongest,  most  practical  drill  on 
the  market.  Fitted  with  the  famous  Buckeye  non-corrosive  glass  fertilizer  distributer,  which 
will  not  rust.  Has  all  the  well-known  Buckeye  points  of  merit,  strength  to  last  for  years,  ease 
of  draft  to  save  the  horses,  perfected  working  parts  for  perfect  planting  and  requiring  least 
repairs.  Double  run  force  grain  feed  will  not  skip,  choke  or  bunch;  cone  gear  for  change  of 
quantity.  Examine  the  Buckeye  line  of  implements  at  your  dealer’s  or  write  for  full  infor¬ 
mation  and  circulars.  p,  P.  MAST  A.  CO.,  9  Canal  St.,  Springfield,  O. 


to  the 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  youi  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Rider  and  E  rlcsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  but  if  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  in  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-flvo  years,  which  Is  proof 
that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  teU  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


35  Warren  St..  New  York.  692  Craig  St.,  Montreal.  P.  Q.  40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

239  Franklin  St..  Boston.  Tenlente-lley  71,  Havana,  Cuba.  40  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia 

22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  8.  W. 


ONE  or  TWO  MEN  Anything 


Does 

Saving 

in  ensilage  cutting  time?  Self  Feed  on  “Ohio”  cutters  does  that  and 
more,  and  increases  capacity  33yi%> 

1903  Blower  Elevators 

solve  the  Blower  problem.  They  successfully  elevate  ensilage  into  silos  up 
to  any  height,  as  demonstrated  by  abun¬ 
dant  proof  in  1903  catalogue.  10  and  12 
H.  P.  Engines  drive  Nos.  13,  16,  18  and  19 
Cutters  with  blowers,  and  all  other  sizes 
"Ohio”  Ensilage  Cutters.  In  capacity 
"Ohio”  Cutters  lead ;  10  to  30  tons  per  hour. 

1903  Shredder  Blades  (patent  applied  for)  are  inter¬ 
changeable  with  knives,  all  sizes.  They  put  corn  stalks 
into  best  condition  for  feed,  running  at  normal  speed. 

Our  absolute  guarantee  goes  with  every  machine.  Made  by 

The  Silver  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio. 


BEST  CUTTERS 

for  Ensilage  and  Dry  Fodder  beeuuso  oC  tli<  ir  i-t 
work,  smooth.  ea.sy  run¬ 
ning  and  light  power  to 
operate, 
are 


The 
Cutters 
which  do 
most 
work 
with 
least 
power. 

The  Gate^BaMwin 
and  Baldwin  Cutters 

They  cut  feed  in  four  lengths  and  elevate  any  height, 
straight  away  or  aside  and  do  not  clog.  Strong  self-feed 
with  safety  devices  to  preclude  all  accidents.  Various 
sizes  for  hand  and  power.  Study  them  and  you  will  know 
why  they  are  superior  to  all  others.  Ask  for  catalog. 

THE  BELCHER  A  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO., 
Bo  X  75,  Chtcopec  F alia,  Maam. 


CUTTERS  AND  BLOWERS. 

Built  on  the  right  principle.  Without  anv  air  blast  the  ensilage 
would  be  thrown  16  feet.  Only  a  light  blast  required  to  do  the 
rest.  “They  throw  and  blow.'*  Also  horse  powers,  engines, 
silos,  etc.  HARDER  MFC.  CO.,  Cobleaklll,  N.  Y. 


An  a  IMI  and  FERTILIZER 

GRAIN  DRILL 

The  YORK  FORCE  FEED  DRIUU  com¬ 
bines  lightness  with  strength.  Most  complete  drill 
made.  No  complex  gearing  to  get  out  of  order.  Boxes 
are  cl  ose  to  ground.  F  ully 

Easily  Guaranteed 

regulates 
quantity 
of  seed 
or  fer¬ 
tilizer, 
and 
sows 
with 
regu¬ 
larity. 

Weight, 

Only  700  Ibsr 
Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

THE  HENCH  &  DROMGOLD  CO.,’ 

Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 


Farmers  who  have  used  the 

ImproYed  Low  Down  Pennsyliania 
Force  Feed  Fertilizer  Grain  Drill 

will  use  no  other  kind.  The  general  verdict  is 
that  it  is  the  best  inachine  on  the  farm.  Made  in 
various  sizes  with  either  hoe  or  disc.  W  e  will  send 
you  FREE  a  special  book  telling  all  at>out  it  and 
what  it  has  done  to  make  better  paying  crops. 
Adapts  itself  to  all  conditions.  Address 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO..  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

Jack  of  All  Trades 

-A  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

of  th«  most  modem  type  for  farm  nse? 
Pumps  Wafer — Saws  Wood — Runs  Separators 
Shells  Corn — Grinds  Feed— Churns  Butter 
And  Is  adapted  to  many  other  jobs  on  the  farm. 

Saves  Labor— Earns  Money 

Write  for  free  descriptive  catalogne  *‘Y.” 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Company, 
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CLARK  GRASS  FOR  EVERYDAY  FARMERS. 

HOW  THE  “nurse”  CROP  CAME  OUT. 

Good  Returns  from  Careful  Work. 

In  view  of  the  interest  manifested  and  the  recent 
articles  on  the  “Clark  method”  of  seeding,  I  give  be¬ 
low  my  experience  of  the  past  six  years  with  this 
method,  reduced  to  farm  practice,  where  hay  is  only 
one  of  several  important  crops  and  teams  and  time 
are  limited.  I  believe  in  this,  as  in  most  things,  each 
one  must  follow  a  line  of  work  as  to  detail  that  best 
suits  his  peculiar  soil  and  conditions.  Much  of  my 
land  used  for  meadow  is  alluvial  bottom  soil,  most 
of  which  overflows  at  times  of  high  water.  It  is  from 
two  to  six  feet  deep,  underlaid  with  a  fine  bed  of 
gravel;  soil  that  can  be  quickly  worked  after  a  rain, 
and  that  does  not  get  lumpy,  except  when  it  is  kept 
in  a  “hoed  crop”  for  two  or  three  years.  It  then  also 
becomes  very  foul  with  weeds,  the  seeds  of  which  are 
brought  down  by  the  stream  that  flows  through  it. 
The  best  paying  crops  for  this  land  are  corn  and 
grass.  How  to  get  it  from  the  former  to  the  latter 
has  for  many  years  been  a  problem. 

Red  clover  seems  natural  to  this  land,  and  when 
sown  with  the  Timothy  stays  so  long  that  it  spoils 
the  quality  of  the  hay  for  market.  Hence,  my  father 
had  abandoned  sowing  clover  there  at  all.  We  then 
seeded  with  a  crop  of  barley.  From  the  first  year’s 
seeding  with  a  Spring  crop  without  clover  we  were 
apt  to  get  a  good  many  weeds  in  the  grass.  Then 
after  about  two  crops  of  Timothy  the  seeding  ran  out. 
On  this  account,  and  because  I  did  not  care  to  raise 
barley,  I  tried  Winter  rye,  the  main  grain  crop  in  this 
section.  This  gave  much  more  satisfactory  results 
the  first  mowing,  but  the  seeding  lasted  no  longer 
than  before.  The  rye  was  also  very  unsatisfactory. 
It  grew  luxuriantly  but  the  straw  was  light  in  weight 
and  dark  in  color,  and  it  did  not  fill  well;  besides 
which  the  strain  on  the  binder  to  cut  the  stuff  as  well 
as  on  the  temper  of  the  man  who  ran  it  was  fearful. 
He  would  certainly  think  evil  words  if  he  did  not  say 
them,  which  I  suppose  is  just  as  bad  for  the  morals. 

After  this  I  tried  wheat,  and  the  first  year  I  thought 
I  had  just  “hit  it.”  That  rich  land  on  which  the  rye 
lodged,  bore  a  beautiful  crop  of  wheat,  that  all  stood 
up,  and  went  35  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  was  followed 
by  a  magnificent  seeding.  The  next  year  I  sowed  a 
10-acre  plot  adjoining  with  wheat,  all  the  conditions 
up  to  March  1  the  same;  after  which  we  had  freezing 
and  thawing  weather,  and  by  April  15  I  could  have 
drawn  all  the  wheat  on  the  field  in  my  one-horse 
business  wagon.  The  Timothy  looking  well,  I  sowed 
the  piece  lightly  with  clover,  and  by  the  last  of  July 
cut  the  best  piece  of  hay  I  had  on  the  farm  that  year, 
I  then  reasoned  that  if  this  was  the  case  with  the 
ground  occupied  by  the  wheat  all  through  the  Fall, 
how  much  better  chance  the  grass  would  have  had  if 
it  had  had  all  the  strength  of  the  land  to  itself.  So 
the  next  Fall  I  determined  to  try  the  “Clark  method.” 
I  had  learned  that  I  could  grow  a  profitable  crop  of 
oats  on  that  land,  after  the  corn,  by  the  use  of  potash, 
phosphoric  acid  and  no  nitrogen;  and  later  that  they 
grew  and  yielded  just  as  well  with  the  potash  left 
out  also,  using  South  Carolina  rock,  14  per  cent,  200 
pounds  per  acre.  As  soon  as  the  land  was  cleared  of 
the  oats  I  at  once  thoroughly  plowed  it,  then  top- 
dressed  about  two-thirds  of  the  field  with  stable  ma¬ 
nure,  that  we  had  made  through  the  Summer,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  field  with  a  high-grade  fertilizer,  500 
pounds  to  the  acre.  The  land  was  harrowed  as  fast 
as  it  was  plowed,  so  that  it  "worked  up  fine,  before 
the  surface  had  time  to  harden.  Then  it  was  gone 
over  with  a  disk  harrow.  We  probably  went  over  it 
two  or  three  times;  I  have  no  set  rule,  but  work  the 
land  until  it  is  fine.  I  think  I  never  went  over  a  piece 
with  the  disks  more  than  four  times.  Then  the  seed 
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was  sown  with  a  wheelbarrow  seeder,  going  over  the 
ground  both  ways,  the  Red-top  being  in  the  chaff. 
(We  now  use  the  re-cleaned  seed.)  This  was  covered 
by  the  w'eeder,  and  then  all  rolled  down.  We  used 
half  Timothy,  one-quarter  each  of  Alsike  and  Red- 
top,  sowing  half  a  bushel  to  the  acre.  I  have  since 
learned  that  it  is  better  for  me  to  use  one-eighth  Al¬ 
sike.  This  was  sown  the  first  week  in  September. 
The  seed  came  nicely  and  there  were  practically  no 
weeds  to  bother  with. 

We  had  allowed  a  little  time  to  elapse  between  the 
first  harrowing  and  the  final  fitting  so  that  one  crop 
of  weeds  was  killed.  The  last  of  the  following  March 
some  friends  who  looked  at  it  said  they  did  not  think 
I  would  get  much  grass  there,  nor  did  I  at  that  time, 
but  it  began  to  grow,  and  the  second  week  in  July 
we  cut  from  the  six  acres  23  loads  of  hay,  all  we  could 
load  on  a  15-foot  rigging.  It  was  not  so  tall,  but  a 
perfect  mat  all  over  the  ground;  in  fact,  where  the 
manure  was  used  there  was  a  good  deal  lodged  that 
we  could  not  cut.  There  also  came  a  very  rank  after¬ 
growth  which  I  left  on  the  ground.  In  this  I  found 
I  had  made  a  mistake,  as  much  of  the  grass  was 
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smothered  the  next  season.  This  was  remedied  by 
seed  worked  in  and  a  dusting  of  nitrate  of  soda.  The 
plot  was  mown  five  years  (this  year  it  is  in  corn 
again);  last  year  we  took  off  14  large  loads,  about 
half  Red-top,  which  sold  for  $13  per  ton. 

The  above  line  has  been  followed  each  year  since 
with  equally  good  results,  except  in  1900,  when  it  will 
be  rememebered  it  was  very  dry.  I  was  able  to  get 
the  ground  plowed  right  after  the  only  rain  we  had 
until  October,  and  had  it  seeded  the  last  week  in  Au¬ 
gust.  I  was  particularly  proud  of  this  job,  and  felt 
sure  that  with  the  fine  tilth  that  the  soil  was  in  and 
the  heavy  dews  that  always  fall  on  those  lands  the 
seed  would  come  through  all  right.  It  sprouted,  but 
when  the  sun  shone  on  it  with  fervent  heat,  because 
it  had  not  much  depth  of  root,  it  withered  away.  I 
learned  a  lesson  then;  in  a  dry  time  to  let  land  lie 
long  enough  after  plowing  before  seeding,  for  the 
capillary  cells  to  form  between  the  subsoil  and  that 
on  the  surface.  Some  one  will  ask,  “Why  plow  at 
all?”  Because  on  this  land  where  there  grows  with 
the  oats  a  great  amount  of  Summer  grass  it  is  very 


difllcult  to  get  it  all  under.  I  can  get  a  better  .seed 
bed  for  less  expenditure  of  labor  than  with  the  Cut¬ 
away.  I  have  tried  both  ways.  In  1900  it  would  have 
been  better  not  plowed.  I  find  it  better  to  mow  a 
second  crop  or  judiciously  pasture  than  to  let  the 
large  aftermath  go  down,  then  apply  the  next  Spring 
some  commercial  fertilizer.  If  I  expect  to  mow  three 
or  four  years  more  use  four-per-cent  nitrogen  (nitrate 
of  soda),  12  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  (bone  and  South 
Carolina  rock  preferred),  and  two  to  four  per  cent 
potash  (muriate),  using  from  300  to  600  pounds  per 
acre.  If  I  only  expect  to  mow  one  year  more  I  use 
from  150  to  200  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda.  I  find  the 
hay,  as  I  said,  is  very  thick  on  the  bottom  and  free 
from  weeds.  We  sometimes  have  to  take  out  by  hand 
some  such  weeds  as  dock  or  mustard.  After  the 
third  year  the  Timothy  begins  to  decline  but  the  Red- 
top  will  occupy  the  ground,  and  we  get  good  crops  of 
salable  hay  for  at  least  five  years. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  edward  van  alstyne. 


MISTAKES  IN  GROWING  PEA  SEEDS. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  July  4,  in  “Notes  from  the  Rural 
Grounds,”  reference  is  made  to  the  apparent  loss  of 
vitality  in  Gradus  and  Nott’s  Excelsior  pea«,  and  you 
express  the  hope  that  good  seasons  in  future  may  en¬ 
able  stocks  to  regain  their  original  vigor.  Are  the 
seasons  responsible  for  this  deterioration  of  seed 
stocks?  I  do  not  think  so.  After  20  years  observation 
I  do  not  recall  a  single  instance  where  a  dwarf 
wrinkled  pea  has  retained  its  full  vigor  beyond  five 
or  six  years.  This  I  attribute  to  the  general  method 
of  growing  peas  for  seed.  Probably  98  per  cent  of  the 
dwarf  garden  peas  sold  by  seedsmen  are  grown  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  manner  as  are  common  field  peas. 
When  60  grown  the  vines  of  Nott’s  Excelsior,  Wm. 
Hurst,  American  Wonder,  etc.,  rarely  exceed  eight 
inches  in  length  and  often  not  over  four  inches.  This 
practice  if  followed  year  after  year,  as  it  is,  there 
must  certainly  follow  a  loss  of  vigor.  Surely  a  six- 
inch  plant,  with  three  or  four  half  developed  pods, 
grown  in  an  uncultivated,  crowded,  weed-smothered 
field,  perhaps  the  descendant  of  a  half  dozen  genera¬ 
tions  of  like  degenerates,  cannot  be  expected  to  pro¬ 
duce  seed  that  will  make  healthy,  prolific  plants.  As 
well  select  the  nubbins  of  corn  with  the  expectation 
of  securing  a  good  crop  and  of  maintaining  a  vigorous 
standard.  I  abandoned  this  method  years  ago  and 
have  since  grown  this  class  of  peas  in  rows  28  inches 
apart,  cultivating  the  same  as  beans.  I  have  this 
year  seen  hundreds  of  acres  of  dwarf  peas  sown  in 
the  old  way  that  were  not  to  exceed  six  inches  in 
length,  and  would  cost  the  grower  more  to  harvest 
than  he  would  receive  for  the  crop.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  planted  in  rows  made  a  growth  of  14  to 
18  inches  and  were  loaded  with  pods.  I  put  out  one 
field  of  Nott’s  on  Timothy  sod  in  which  the  vines 
averaged  20  inches,  were  strong  and  well  colored. 
In  one  field  Gradus  averaged  three  feet. 

If  I  were  selecting  a  list  of  peas  for  my  own  gar¬ 
den  Gradus  (also  known  as  Prosperity  and  Ideal), 
would  not  receive  a  moment’s  consideration.  It  is 
without  exception  the  best  advertised  and  most  un¬ 
profitable  pea  in  the  whole  Hist,  unprofitable  alike  to 
the  seed  grower,  the  dealer  and  to  the  one  who  plants 
it  for  home  use,  because  the  poorest  yielder  of  all. 
It  has  the  weakest  constitution  of  any  variety  I  know 
and  is  the  most  difficult  to  keep  true  to  type,  while 
it  does  not  get  within  a  mile  of  American  "Wonder  in 
quality.  It  certainly  is  the  largest  early  pea,  both  in 
pod  and  vine.  Everything  else  is  sacrificed  to  those 
two  points.  Thomas  Laxton  is  a  trifle  smaller  In  pod, 
a  little  better  in  quality  but  fully  as  weak  in  consti¬ 
tution.  EDWARD.  E.  SVAN8. 

Ogemaw  Co.,  Mich. 
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l/flN  DEMRN’S  FRUIT  NOTES. 

Almond  Culture;  Keeping  Apples. 

I  am  told  that  almond  growing  in  California  is  yearly 
Increasing.  Would  the  climate  of  New  York  be  suitable 
for  almond  culture?  I  would  also  like  to  know  the 
best  means  of  keeping  apples  In  good  condition  from  one 
crop  till  the  time  the  rest  comes,  or  near  It,  and  a  list 
of  a  few  of  the  names  of  the  best-keeping  apples. 

New  York.  f'.  a.  z. 

The  sweet  almonds  will  not  grow  in  the  climate  of 
New  York  or  anywhere  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
with  any  degree  of  success,  except  rather  indifferently 
In  Western  Texas.  The  trees  are  too  tender  for  the 
North  and  in  the  South  they  bloom  so  early  as  to  be 
killed  by  frost.  The  hard-shelled  varieties  are  hitter 
and  worthless,  but  they  may  he  grown  anywhere  that 
peaches  succeed.  In  California  and  all  the  regions 
west  of  the  Continental  Divide,  where  the  climate 
is  mild,  the  soil  fertile  and  water  abundant  the  best 
of  almonds  may  he  grown.  At  present  there  are  very 
extensive  and  profitable  almond  orchards  in  some 
places.  The  varieties  being  grown  are  the  best  ones 
from  Europe  and  a  number  of  choice  seedlings  of 
California  origin.  The  famous  Jordan  almond  has 
been  Imported  from  Spain  recently  and  is  now  being 
tested  in  California,  where  it  gives  every  evidence  of 
being  a  success.  The  best  means  of  keeping  Winter 
apples  from  one  Fall  until  the  next  crop  ripens  is 
in  a  good  cold  storage  house  and  at  a  temperature 
of  32  degrees  F.,  but  probably  it  is  desired  to  know 
how  to  keep  them  best  under  ordinary  conditions  on 
the  farm.  In  the  first  place,  it  Is  a  mistake  to  gather 
Winter  apples  before  they  are  fully  grown  or  so 
Immature  as  to  lack  the  color  that  they  should 
naturally  have  at  that  stage.  When  they  are  really 
mature  but  not  yet  mellow  or  ripe  enough  to  be 
eatable,  they  should  be  gathered  and  at  once  put  in 
the  coolest  place  at  command,  and  never  in  the  open 
air,  where  they  are  subject  to  all  the  natural  changes 
of  temperature.  If  they  are  in  closed  boxes  or  barrels 
they  will  keep  better  than  in  exposed  conditions. 
They  hold  their  moisture  and  maintain  a  more  even 
temperature.  For  the  State  of  New  York  there  are 
many  good  Winter  apples,  and  of  these  the  Sutton, 
R.  I.  Greening,  Esopus  (Spitzenburg)  and  Roxbury 
Russet  are  among  the  latest  keepers  that  are  of  good 
quality. 

Budded  Trees  vs.  Root  Grafts. 

Are  budded  trees  of  the  Oldenburg  and  Alexander 
apples  any  better  than  those  from  root  grafts  of  the  same 
varieties?  Can  grape  posts  be  made  of  cement?  Tf  so, 
give  full  directions  for  making.  t.  n. 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

In  my  opinion  the  trees  that  are  grown  from  buds 
of  these  or  any  other  varieties  of  the  apple  are  no 
better  than  those  grow  from  root  grafts,  if  the  work 
is  properly  done.  In  the  former  case  the  buds  are 
usually  set  In  seedlings  as  they  stand  where  they  were 
grown,  but  sometimes  the  seedlings  are  transplanted 
before  budding.  In  either  case  the  stocks  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  their  entire  roots.  In  the  case  of  a 
root  graft  there  is  generally  only  a  portion  of  the 
seedling  root,  with  a  scion  grafted  to  it  that  reaches 
into  the  ground  several  inches,  and  the  most  of  these 
scions  eventually  strike  root  and  become  almost  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  ori.glnal  root.  While  there  la  a  theo¬ 
retical  difference  in  the  minds  of  some  good  fruit 
growers  and  nurserymen  in  favor  of  the  budded  trees 
I  have  never  seen  practical  assurances  of  it.  There 
may  be  cases  where  others  have  seen  such  difference. 
I  have  never  heard  of  making  vineyard  posts  of 
cement  and  do  not  believe  it  can  be  done  profitably. 
I  have  seen  fence  posts  made  of  long  pieces  of  quar¬ 
ried  stone,  and  from  their  quite  general  use  in  some 
sectlonis,  where  the  stone  was  easy  to  work,  I  imagine 
they  might  be  used  for  vineyards.  Posts  of  cement 
and  sand  could  be  molded  in  long,  narrow  boxes  and 
tried,  but  I  fear  the  expense  would  be  too  great. 

H. 

Sun-Scalded  Apple  Trees. 

T  have  about  TOO  apple  trees  planted  two  years  last 
Spring.  Some  of  them  turned  almost  black  about  half 
way  up  their  bodies,  on  a,  level  with  the  snow  line,  after 
which  the  bark  opened.  Should  T  scrape  the  dead  bark 
off  and  cover  the  wood  with  something,  or  let  them  alone? 

Hotighton.  Mich.  J.  8. 

These  trees  were  evidently  badly  hurt  by  what  Is 
commonly  called  “bark-bursting,”  or  as  some  would 
say.  “sun-scalding.”  When  there  was  a  great  ine¬ 
quality  of  temperatures  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
trunk,  from  the  hard  freezing  and  then  warming 
from  the  shining  of  the  sun  just  above  the  snow, 
the  bark  was  loosened  and  finally  dried  in  such 
patches.  All  that  can  now  be  done  is  to  help  nature 
heal  the  wounds.  Scraping  off  the  dead  bark  and 
covering  with  wax  or  good  paint  will  prevent  decay 
in  some  measure.  Bridge  grafting  with  short 
branches,  so  as  to  carry  the  sap  over  these  dead 
patches  would  be  a  decided  advantage,  especially  if 
they  are  large.  This  can  be  done  next  Spring. 

Ka  V^a  Da 


HOW  TO  HANDLE  MUCK.. 

The  handling  of  raw  muck  is  expensive  on  account 
of  its  weight.  My  advice  to  A.  C.  of  New  Hampshire, 
page  689,  would  be  to  haul  direct  from  the  swamp 
and  dump  in  piles  as  much  muck  as  he  can  afford  to 
spread  over  the  field.  When  the  piles  have  dried  out 
somewhat  or  at  any  convenient  time  spread  evenly. 
Rain  an’d  sunshine,  heat  and  cold  will  in  a  year  or 
two  make  it  a  valuable  addition  to  the  humus  and 
fertilizer  content  of  the  field.  This  would  be  the  na¬ 
ture  process  and  not  Involve  cash  outlay  beyond  the 
10  to  15  cents  per  load.  As  a  business  proposition, 
however,  if  the  market  is  calling  for  the  products  of 
that  field  the  addition  of  10  bushels  of  lime  or  of  one- 
half  to  one  ton  of  ashes  per  acre,  or  of  some  form  of 
commercial  potash,  sown  broadcast  over  the  spread 
muck,  would  disintegrate  and  put  it  into  business 
sooner.  This  plan  obviates  two  or  three  extra  manipu- 


MOVABkC  MU«DkC  CNO SUPPORT. 


PORTABLE  SHEEP  PENCE.  Fig.  237.  See  Page  637. 

lations  of  the  muck  and  saves  labor.  I  have  carted  a 
good  deal  of  muck  to  the  barnyard — 50  loads  a  year 
and  more  sometimes — composted  with  manure,  turned 
the  pile  and  carted  back  to  the  field,  but  I  would  not 
do  it  again  unless  after  fine  manure  for  garden  farm¬ 
ing.  I  would  spread  the  muck  on  the  field  at  the  first 
handling  and  the  manure  on  top  of  it.  e.  c.  birge. 

Connecticut. 


THE  GRADE  LINE  FOR  LAYING  TILE. 

“A  stream  of  water  at  bottom  of  a  ditch  is  a  better 
index  for  grading  a  ditch  than  a  level.”  This  state¬ 
ment  by  one  who  wrote  on  drainage  matters  takes  us 
back  to  primitive  methods  when  guesswork  and  waste 
of  energy  prevailed.  To  wait  for  a  wet  time  in  order 
to  have  water  to  level  by  would  be  to  Invite  corre¬ 
sponding  disadvantages.  To  work  in  the  mud  and 
water  with  the  sticky  earth  clinging  to  the  tools  is 
something  to  be  avoided  if  possible.  As  to  the  grade 
line  made  by  digging  after  water  it  will  be  uneven, 
and,  although  it  may  do  where  there  Is  plenty  of  fall, 
it  is  not  at  all  to  be  depended  upon  when  one  is  work¬ 
ing  within  close  limits.  Every  practical  ditcher 
knows,  who  has  attemped  to  “grade  himself”  from 
stake  to  stake  by  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch, 
that  he  will  rise  too  fast  in  those  cases  where  the 
engineer  has  found  it  necessary  to  fix  a  grade  verging 
towards  the  least  fall  allowable.  Many  drains  are 
put  in  nowadays  with  as  small  a  fall  as  one  inch  per 
100  feet.  A  small  fall  like  this  often  saves  great  ex¬ 
pense  in  digging  or  it  may  be  that  it  is  not  possible 


to  get  more.  Digging  such  ditches  by  water  in  the 
bottom  would  be  wholly  impracticable  and  it  is  only 
by  the  help  of  an  experienced  engineer  with  a  good 
level  that  successful  results  can  be  assured.  He  will 
ful  cases  the  drainage  engineer  alone  is  able  to  tell 
whether  a  system  of  drainage  Is  possible.  He  will 
adjust  the  grades,  mark  the  cuts  on  each  stake  and 
put  the  work  in  such  a  shape  that  the  work  can  be 
executed  properly  either  with  contract  or  day  labor. 

Even  in  cases  where  there  is  plenty  of  fall  it  will  be 
economy  to  have  a  ditch  or  system  of  drains  dug  with 
a  perfectly  uniform  grade.  Digging  beneath  the  grade 
line  in  places  is  not  only  a  waste  of  work  but  in  cases 
will  cause  injury  to  the  successful  operation  of  the 
finished  drain  by  causing  accumulation  of  silt,  etc. 
Having  the  level  stakes  set  with  the  cuts  given  for 
each  place  the  problem  remaining  Is  to  get  a  uni¬ 
formly  finished  bottom  from  one  stake  to  the  next. 
The  best  method  of  accomplishing  this  is  to  set  up 
targets  at 'two  or  better  three  stakes  on  a  straight 
course  to  be  ditched.  The  target  consists  of  a  ver¬ 
tical  pole  set  at  the  stake  alongside  the  ditch  with  a 
horizontal  arm  movable  up  and  down  the  pole  and 


fastened  at  any  point  by  a  thumb  screw.  Fix  the 
horizontal  arms  of  the  targets  at  a  uniform  distance 
above  the  established  grade  line  of  the  ditch,  say  six 
feet.  Then  the  operator  with  a  six-foot  pole  in  his 
hands  can  readily  determine  the  proper  depth  to  dig 
at  any  point  by  sighting  along  the  targets.  Suppose 
at  stake  No.  2  the  required  cut  is  2.6  feet,  at  No.  6 
the  cut  is  3.1  feet,  at  No.  10  it  is  2.8  feet,  then  the 
targets  will  be  set  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  at 
the  respective  stations  named,  3.4  feet,  2.9  feet  and  3.2 
feet.  The  three  targets  will  then  indicate  a  line  paral¬ 
lel  to  and  six  feet  above  the  required  bottom  of  the 

ditch.  GRANT  DAVIS. 


BUNCHING  HAY  WITH  HORSE  RAKE. 

In  a  recent  R.  N.-Y.,  a  correspondent  narrates  his 
excellent  way  of  bunching  hay  in  the  field.  It  is  no 
doubt  a  plan  that  secures  the  hay,  but  it  involves  too 
much  labor,  and  carrying  of  material;  takes  far  too 
long  a  time  to  bunch  an  acre,  and  too  much  tucking 
in  corners,  for  the  value  received.  For  several  years 
we  have  bunched  our  hay  in  the  field,  and  let  it  take 
its  time  to  cure  out,  and  with  the  result  we  get  the 
brightest  and  greenest  colored  hay,  and  with  the  least 
loss  of  weathering  while  in  the  bunches.  As  soon  as 
the  cut  grass  Is  nicely  wilted,  it  is  raked  with  a  two- 
horse  rake  into  fair  sized  windrows.  The  rake  is  then 
turned  into  the  end  of  a  windrow  and  the  team  driven 
astride  it  as  far  as  the  rake  will  carry  and  rake  clean, 
bringing  usually  together  about  250  to  300  pounds. 
The  head  is  then  made  to  release  the  hay,  and  without 
again  setting,  the  rake  is  driven  as  far  as  the  distance 
rawed  when  it  is  again  set  and  another  bunch  made, 
and  so  on.  Returning  over  the  same  windrow,  the  un¬ 
raked  hay  is  pulled  up  to  the  bunches  and  the  rake 
wheeled  so  to  leave  this  load  at  angles  with  the  other 
bunch.  The  last  rakeful  is  quickly  pitched  upon  the 
first  bunch,  the  bottom  forked  out  to  top  it  with,  this 
bunch  containing  500  to  600  pounds,  is  made  by  two 
men  in  a  minute  and  a  half  by  the  watch,  and  not  a 
forkful  of  hay  has  been  carried  ten  feet.  In  these 
large  bunches,  the  hay  cures  out  without  bleaching, 
they  are  so  large  that  it  Is  impossible  for  any  amount 
of  rain  to  wet  into  them,  and  when  they  are  loaded 
upon  the  wagons,  four  of  them  make  a  full  load  for  a 
15  foot  hay  rack.  About  here,  it  is  a  common  way  to 
“rope”  a  windrow  its  full  length,  which  makes  a 
bunch  of  a  ton  or  more,  is  easily  topped  out  and  is  a 
stack  in  Itself,  protecting  Itself  in  any  weather. 
Where  hay  is  stacked  in  the  field,  it  Is  very  common 
to  see  these  bunches  of  roped  hay  drawn  up,  first  on 
one  side  and  then  on  another  of  the  stack  until  hay 
enough  has  been  brought  for  a  five  or  six  ton  stack, 
the  stack  making  going  on  while  the  hay  is  being 
brought,  some  of  the  last  being  thrown  up  into  a 
wagon,  to  “give  length”  to  the  fork  stale  in  topping 
out  the  stack,  in  this  way  avoiding  all  intermediate 
handling  of  the  hay,  and  bringing  it  at  the  same  time 
in  wholesale  lots.  In  curing  millet  and  Hungarian, 
I  have  for  years  practiced  this  plan  of  rake  bunching 
or  “roping,”  raking  the  millet  as  green  as  possible, 
making  It  Into  these  600-pound  bunches,  or  ton  rope 
loads,  topping  them  out  and  letting  them  cure,  often 
for  three  or  four  weeks  without  any  further  attention. 
Then  I  draw  into  the  barn  and  have  always  had  the 
best  of  success,  the  millet  coming  out  bright  green 
color,  and  being  eaten  by  the  stock  with  a  relish  never 
seen  with  the  ordinary  sun-cooked,  bleached  and 
teddered-to-death  process.  In  clover  curing,  we  have 
found  these  great  bunches  far  better  than  the  usual 
little  bunch  that  wets  through  if  a  good  dew  falls. 
Hay  caps  and  all  bother  are  dispensed  with  and  clover 
cutting  it  not  an  affair  of  dread.  john  goiti.d. 

Ohio. 


Tell  the  man  that  had  his  hay-stack  spoiled  to  set  a 
pole  firmly  in  the  ground,  the  pole  should  be  12  or  14  feet 
long,  four  or  five  Inches  through  at  the  bottom,  sharpened 
at  the  top  so  the  hay  will  settle  down  on  it.  It  does  not 
take  a  very  straight  eye  to  keep  at  an  equal  distance 
on  each  side  from  the  stack  pole  so  that  the  stack  can 
be  true.  Then  top  it  out  well  and  the  stack  will  keep  all 
right.  The  pole  need  not  necessarily  come  out  of  the  top 
of  the  stack.  J.  J-  e- 

“PUSLEY”  GREENS.— The  Hope  Farm  man  hates  the 
sight  of  “pusley.”  To  be  sure  It  Is  a  troublesome  plant 
out  of  place,  and  has  two  serious  vices— It  will  continue 
to  grow  right  along  In  dry  weather,  when  valuable  vege¬ 
tables  wilt,  and  stand  still.  Tt  Is  hard  to  get  hold  of  with 
thumb  and  fingers  to  pull  up,  and  as  Mr.  Gregory,  of 
Marblehead,  says,  the  seeds  will  remain  in  the  ground 
seven  years  and  then  grow.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  one 
Inherent  virtue  that  almost  redeems  its  character— It  Is 
the  richest  plant  for  greens  that  grows  out  of  the  ground. 
Spinach  cannot  be  compared  with  It,  and  young  beets 
should  not  be  mentioned  the  same  day.  The  wife  of  one 
of  the  first  settlers  in  Bradford  County,  Pa.,  said  that 
one  year  there  was  a  famine  in  the  settlement,  and  not 
a  peck  of  grain  to  be  obtained  In  60  miles  “for  love  or 
money,”  and  the  only  thing  they  had  to  eat  (besides 
meat)  was  “pusley”  greens.  “But,”  said  she,  “the  wo¬ 
men  got  so  weak  from  starvation  It  took  two  of  them  to 
pull  up  a  bunch,  and  when  It  did  come,  they  fell  over 
backwards.”  J.  w.  i. 
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GRASS  AND  FERTILIZER  NOTES. 

Hen  Manure  and  Chemicals. 

What  would  be  a  good  fertilizing  mixture  with  hen 
manure  for  wheat  and  grass?  I  can  make  the  hen  manure 
fine  so  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  sowing 
Llttletown,  Pa.  a.  j.  b. 

For  Fall  use  in  seeding  you  can  mix  900  pounds 
fine  hen  manure,  600  pounds  acid  phosphate,  200 
pounds  dried  blood  or  tankage  and  300  pounds  muriate 
of  potash.  On  the  grass  we  would  use  nitrate  of  soda 
in  the  spring.  Any  mixture  of  chemicals  will  depend 
on  the  price  at  which  different  forms  of  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid  can  be  bought.  In  some  cases  fine 
ground  bone  could  take  the  place  of  the  blood  and 
acid  phosphate. 

Fertilizer  and  Feed  for  Grass. 

Give  analysis  of  fertilizer  used  by  G.  M.  Clark,  amount 
per  acre  and  how  applied,  whether  broadcast  or  in  drill. 
How  much  and  what  seed  does  he  use  per  acre? 
Chandlersvllle,  O.  c.  j.  l. 

The  fertilizer  used  by  Mr.  Clark  is  about  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mixture:  400  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  1,200 
pounds  fine  ground  bone,  400  pounds  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash.  Mr.  Clark  uses  14  quarts  each  of  Timothy  and 
Red  top  per  acre  with  four  to  six  quarts  of  Red  clover 
per  acre.  He  broadcasts  this  seed  with  great  care 
going  several  times  over  so  as  to  have  an  even  stand. 
He  uses  from  600  to  800  pounds  per  acre  each  year. 
If  we  used  the  mixture  of  nitrate,  bone  and  muriate 
here  mentioned,  we  would  use  all  the  bone  and  potash 
in  the  Fall  or  early  September  and  all  the  nitrate  in 
Spring.  This  fertilizer  is  all  broadcast  by  hand. 

Seeding  Grass  After  Millet. 

I  have  five  acres  sown  to  Millet  which  when  cut  I 
want  to  seed  down  to  hay.  Please  let  me  know  how  to 
proceed  and  what  mixture  to  sow.  Ground  has  not  had 
anything  done  to  it  for  many  years  and  was  completely 
;un  out,  the  last  crop  being  mostly  dasles.  Soil  sandy 
gravel.  I  have  plenty  of  horse  manure  at  my  disposal. 

E.  T.  B. 

We  should  not  try  to  seed  such  a  field  after  millet. 
It  is  not  fit  to  put  in  permanent  meadow.  We  would 
cut  the  millet,  give  it  a  good  manuring  and  sow  rye. 
Next  year  after  the  rye  is  cut  we  would  work  the  soil 
thoroughly  after  the  Clark  method,  manure  it  again 
and  sow  grass  seed  alone  early  in  September.  Mr. 
Clark  advises  14  quarts  each  of  Timothy  and  Redtop 
but  on  lighter  and  poorer  soil  you  will  be  likely  to  do 
better  with  eight  or  ten  quarts  each.  We  would  use  at 
least  300  pounds  of  good  fertilizer  per  acre  in  addition 
to  the  manure.  We  would  delay  the  grass  seeding 
for  a  year  because  we  do  not  think  you  can  fit  the  soil 
as  it  should  be  fitted  in  the  short  time  after  cutting 
millet.  That  weedy  and  wornout  soil  needs  a  thor¬ 
ough  shaking  up  before  trying  to  put  it  into  per¬ 
manent  meadow.  July  and  August  are  far  better  for 
this  work  than  September  and  after  the  rye  is  har¬ 
vested  you  can  fit  it  properly.  Of  course  you  can  cut 
the  millet,  spread  manure,  plow  it  under  and  seed 
with  grass  this  Fall,  but  we  think  you  will  be  better 
satisfied  to  sow  the  rye  and  wait  a  year  before  seeding. 

Definite  Facts  Wanted. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  the  series  of  articles  on  grass 
culture  as  set  forth  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  by  Clark  and  Gar¬ 
rett.  It  seems  as  though  Mr.  Garrett  has  told  about  all 
of  his  side  with  few  exceptions.  It  seems  as  though  he 
had  ought  to  tell  us  how  long  his  meadows  were  kept  and 
which  grass  stayed  In  best;  also  whether  weeds  run  out 
his  meadows'  or  for  what  reason  he  plowed  up  the  mea¬ 
dow.  We  want  honest  facts  and  grass.  Many  times  the 
good  things  the  Rural  tells  us  of  do  not  help  us  here  in 
the  interior  for  the  reason  we  cannot  get  the  price  those 
do  who  are  nearer  the  large  cities.  We  can  get  only 
about  $10  for  hay  and  sometimes  not  that,  for  these  rea¬ 
sons  it  seems  to  me  the  cost  of  production  should  be 
more  definite.  I  hope  before  you  get  through  these  grass 
articles  a  few  things  will  be  fully  sifted,  viz.: 

Kind  and  quantity  of  seed  sown;  kind  and  quantity  of 
fertilizers  used,  when  and  how  often  and  cost;  kind  of 
grass  that  stays  in  best  and  kind  of  grass  that  predomi¬ 
nates  each  year;  quality  of  hay  each  season  up  to  the 
14-year-old  meadow;  whether  Timothy  and  Red-Top 
would  not  fill  the  bill  without  other  grass,  and  If  not, 
why  not;  whether  any  Alslke  clover  would  be  in  the  mea¬ 
dows  after  first  year  and  how  long;  how  to  cure  hay 
when  it  cuts  five  to  six  tons  per  acre;  kind  of  machine 
used  to  distribute  fertilizers.  o.  s.  b. 

Alpine,  N.  T. 

We  shall  have  to  submit  some  of  these  questions 
to  experienced  grass  farmers.  Mr.  Clark  uses  14 
quarts  each  of  Timothy  and  re-cleaned  Redtop  per 
acre  in  addition  to  clover.  He  has  tried  other  grasses 
but  sayis  this  combination  is  best  for  marketable  hay. 
For  feeding  on  the  farm  it  is  possible  that  some  other 
grasses  would  help  but  when  hay  is  sold,  Timothy 
and  Redtop  give  best  satisfaction.  As  explained  else¬ 
where  Mr.  Clark  uses  600  to  800  pounds  of  fertilizer 
per  acre,  costing  over  $14.  It  is  used  part  in  Spring 
and  in  Fall.  We  should  use  the  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  a  little  nitrogen  in  the  Fall  and  the 
rest  of  the  nitrogen  in  Spring.  The  Redtop  stays  in 
longer  than  the  Timothy.  Mr.  Clark  still  has  a  fair 
stand  of  Timothy  but  in  most  cases  the  Redtop  pre¬ 
vails.  The  quality  keeps  up  well.  This  seems  to  be 
largely  determined  by  the  fertilizers  used.  We  can¬ 


not  say  as  to  Alsike  clover.  Who  can?  It  would 
be  impossible  to  cure  such  a  field  of  hay  without  a 
tedder.  Mr.  Clark  begins  cutting  in  the  early  fore¬ 
noon  and  follows  the  mower  with  a  tedder,  keeping 
the  grass  constantly  shaken  up.  During  the  after¬ 
noon  the  hay  is  raked  and  put  into  good  sized  cocks — 
never  left  spread  out  over  night.  If  the  next  day  is 
clear  the  cocks  are  shaken  open  and  aired  and  usually 
hauled  to  the  barn  in  the  afternoon.  The  tedder  is 
the  most  important  tool  in  curing  this  hay.  If  you 
could  see  the  way  five  tons  of  hay  bunch  up  on  the 
field  you  would  see  the  need  of  shaking  it  up  to  the 
sun  and  air.  The  fertilizers  on  Mr.  Clark’s  field  are 
broadcast  by  hand.  There  are  two  kinds  of  fertilizer 
spreaders,  one  is  in  the  form  of  a  long  low  box  on 
wheels,  the  fertilizer  being  fed  out  much  like  the 
grain  from  a  drill.  The  other  whirls  the  fertilizer 
out  from  a  revolving  disk. 


FUMIGATION  FOR  PEA  WEEVILS. 

Every  year  we  are  asked  how  to  destroy  weevils  in  . 
peas.  The  Ontario  Agricultural  College  at  Guelph, 
Ont.,  issues  a  good  statement  of  the  facts  about  peas 
and  insects  in  Bulletin  126.  The  two  pictures  shown 
at  Fig.  239  are  taken  from  this  bulletin.  The  follow¬ 
ing  account  is  given  of  the  Canadian  method  of  fumi¬ 
gating  the  peas: 

Immediately  after  thrashing  the  peas  were  put  into  cot¬ 
ton  or  jute  bags.  As  soon  as  30  bushels  of  peas  were 
thrashed  they  were  placed  in  a  fumigation  box  for  treat¬ 
ment.  One  pound  of  carbon  bisulphide  was  poured  out 
into  three  flat  pans,  which  were  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
peas;  the  cover  was  then  put  on  the  box  and  weighted 
with  heavy  stones.  After  48  hours  the  cover  was  removed 
and  the  box  ventilated.  The  pans  had  become  dry,  as  the 


CANADIAN  APP.\RATUS  FOR  FUMIGATING  PEAS.  Fig.  289. 

liquid  had  changed  into  a  gas,  which,  being  much  heavier 
than  air,  had  sunk  down  amongst  the  peas  penetrating 
them  and  killing  the  weevils.  The  quantity  of  carbon 
bisulphide  used  by  us  was  larger  than  that  usually 
recommended,  as  a  pound  or  a  pound  and  a  half  is 
generally  considered  sufficient  for  100  bushels  of  peas, 
but  we  wished  to  err  on  the  safe  side. 

The  fumigating  box  mentioned  is  shown  in  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  picture.  The  lower  part  of  this  pic¬ 
ture  shows  how  barrels  may  be  used  for  fumigating 
if  desired.  The  box  shown  is  five  feet  long,  2  4-5  feet 
wide  and  three  feet  high.  It  will  hold  30  bushels  of 
peas  at  one  time.  It  is  made  of  pine  lumber  1%  inch 
thick,  tongued  and  grooved.  The  end  pieces  are  mor¬ 
tised  into  the  sides.  White  lead  is  used  at  the  joints, 
and  the  cover  is  lined  with  cloth.  The  box  is  so  well 
made  that  it  has  been  used  for  dipping  sheep.  Re¬ 
garding  the  use  of  bisulphide  this  bulletin  states: 

“When  pure  it  will  not  injure  or  stain  the  finest  goods. 
The  commercial  liquid  has  an  acrid  taste,  and  an  odor 
like  that  of  rotten  eggs.  The  vapor  is  more  than  two 
and  a  half  times  as  heavy  as  air.  Carbon  bisulphide  mav 
be  purchased  in  small  quantities  from  any  druggist  at 
about  30  cents  per  pound,  or  40  cents  per  pint.  For  lar¬ 
ger  quantities,  better  rates  can  be  given  by  the  druggist. 
The  gas,  or  vapor,  which  comes  from  carbon  bisulphide 
is  not  only  combustible,  but  it  is  very  explosive  when 
mixed  with  air.  Great  care  should,  therefore,  be  taken 
to  treat  the  peas  in  the  daytime  only,  for  a  light  or  a 
flame  of  any  kind  brought  near  the  liquid  may  cause  a. 
serious  explosion;  and  smoking  near  it  should  be  possl- 
tively  prohibited.  Moreover,  the  vapor  should  not  be  in¬ 
haled,  as  it  is  very  Injurious,  even  a  small  portion  causing 
headache,  giddiness,  and  nausea.  The  treatment  with 
carbon  bisulphide  should  be  made  in  boxes,  barrels,  or 
“bug  houses,”  located  some  distance  from  the  Insured 
buildings  on  the  farm.  With  the  strict  observation  of  the 
preceding  precautions,  no  one  should  hesitate  to  use 
the  carbon  bisulphide.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have 
never  heard  of  any  bad  results  following  its  use  in  the 
treatment  of  peas.” 

The  average  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  silage  is  usually 
figured  at  40  pounds.  What  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot 
of  hay?  It  will  vary  from  two  to  nearly  five  pounds,  de¬ 
pending  pn  the  cufjng  of  the  hay  and  the  way  it  is 
packed. 


CORRUGATED  IRON  FOR  ROOFING. 

A  few  years  ago  a  neighbor  took  down  a  shed  that 
was  in  the  way,  that  had  been  covered  with  corru¬ 
gated  iron  14  years,  and  it  was  still  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition.  It  had  a  heavy  coat  of  red  lead  and  oil  (raw 
oil)  every  two  years.  That  was  the  secret  of  its  good 
condition,  never  put  tar  or  anything  that  contains  tar 
on  an  iron  roof.  We  have  used  during  the  last  six 
years  something  like  175  squares  of  corrugated  iron. 
A  square  contains  100  square  feet  10  feet  each  way. 
We  always  first  paint  our  iron  on  both  sides  with  red 
lead  before  using  at  all,  then  when  dry  it  will  be  in 
condition  to  use.  For  sheathing  we  use  any  kind  of 
rough  inch  lumber  nailed  on  four  to  six  inches  apart, 
then  with  each  piece  of  iron  we  put  on  first  a  piece 
of  heavy  building  paper,  never  tarred  paper,  each 
piece  cut  a  little  larger  than  the  iron,  the  iron  is 
nailed  down  with  three  to  four  rows  about  18  inches 
apart,  of  heavy  tinner’s  nails  about  1%  inch  long,  the 
nails  are  driven  into  the  bottom  of  the  groove  and  the 
iron  is  usually  given  a  lap  of  three  inches.  You  can 
cover  a  roof  very  rapidly  in  this  way  and  any  handy 
man  can  do  it.  The  object  of  the  paper  is  to  prevent 
chafing  of  the  iron  on  the  rough  boards  as  the  paper 
presents  a  smooth  surface  to  the  iron.  When  the  iron 
has  been  nailed  on  go  over  all  the  nail  heads  with 
roofing  cement,  a  cement  that  looks  and  feels  some¬ 
thing  like  common  putty,  and  is  put  on  with  the  fin¬ 
ger,  then  give  a  coat  of  red  lead  again,  that  makes 
two  coats  on  top  of  roof  and  one  underneath  and  be¬ 
tween  laps.  An  iron  roof  can  be  laid  very  fiat,  one 
foot  fall  in  10  is  ample.  There  is  a  top  and  bottom 
side  to  each  piece  which  one  can  soon  see  with  a  little 
study.  The  rain  will  blow  in  if  laid  with  the  wrong 
side  up.  A  corrugated  iron  roof  ought  not  be  walked 
on  with  shoes.  In  painting,  walk  in  stocking  feet. 
Our  oldest  roof  is  six  years  old  and  is  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition;  in  fact,  the  iron  is  a  little  thicker  than  when 
first  put  on  because  of  the  red  lead  on  it.  The  inside 
of  the  iron  looks  as  fresh  as  if  painted  yesterday.  We 
figure  the  cost  of  painting  with  red  lead  and  linseed 
oil  (raw)  at  21  cents  per  square  for  materials  and 
labor.  Cost  of  iron  here  $2.50  per  square.  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  such  a  roof  should  not  last  100  years 
if  kept  painted.  It  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  years 
before  we  shall  all  have  to  use  something  like  iron  or 
slate  for  our  roofs.  joy  &  son. 

Tennessee. 

NOTES  ON  SPRAYING  FOR  SCALES. 

Lime  and  Sulphur  Without  Boiling. 

In  issue  for  August  15  you  ask  for  information 
as  to  lime  and  sulphur  wash  without  boiling.  We 
used  a  barrel  (50  gallons)  of  it  last  March,  on  apple 
and  plum,  one  quarter  pound  caustic  potash  to  each 
pound  of  sulphur.  Trees  were  badly  affected  by 
scale  are  now  loaded  with  fruit  which  shows  very 
little  scale.  On  several  trees  buds  were  partly  opened 
and  were  scorched  somewhat  but  it  did  not  affect  the 
blossoms,  the  trees  in  every  case  setting  a  full  crop. 
Have  been  using  crude  oil  for  several  years  with 
varying  success.  It  generally  kills  the  scale  but 
damages  the  fruit  buds  more  or  less,  especially  plums 
and  peaches,  even  with  only  about  25  per  cent,  of  oil. 

Chambersburg,  Pa.  i.  a. 

When  To  Spray  With  Kerosene. 

I  see  Prof.  Van  Deman  states  that  it  is  unsafe  to 
apply  oil  sprays  in  Summer  on  account  of  injury  to 
foilage,  and  advises  that  it  be  done  in  late  Wint.er. 
A  little  experience  here  may  interest  you.  Two  years 
since  I  applied  commercial  kerosene,  pure  to  peach 
and  flowering  cherry  trees  upon  a  cloudless  day  in 
early  September,  the  cherry  trees  were  injured 
slightly,  the  peach  were  wholly  unharmed.  This  last 
July  I  applied  pure  kerosene  to  apple  trees,  and  kero¬ 
sene  emulsion  (about  20  per  cent  oil)  with  no  result¬ 
ant  damage  whatever.  Several  years  since  I  applied 
pure  kerosene  to  apple  and  plum  trees  in  mid-Winter 
with  the  result  that  the  trees  were  so  damaged  that 
in  the  following  Spring  they  were  dug  up  and  de¬ 
stroyed.  All  may  draw  their  own  inferences  and 
arrive  at  their  own  conclusions,  but  in  the  writer’s 
experience  and  judgment  the  safest  time  to  apply 
all  caustic  and  penetrating  sprays  is  as  late  in  spring 
as  possible,  before  the  buds  are  fully  expanded  but 
when  the  sap  is  started  and  the  tree  in  active  life. 
Only  the  expense  would  prevent  my  spraying  note 
and  I  advise  its  trial  later,  when  the  foliage  is  largely 
fallen,  and  before  the  tree  is  entirely  at  rest. 

Long  Island.  theo.  foulk. 

How  to  Make  the  Wash. 

I  notice  in  your  issue  of  August  15,  page  578,  Lime  and 
Sulphur  Wa.sh.  I  see  nothing  about  that  wash,  but  a 
good  deal  about  potash.  What  solution  or  strength  of 
potash  is  used?  J.  d.  w. 

Noroton,  Conn. 

The  mixture  of  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  was  formerly 
made  by  boiling  the  ingredients.  It  was  found  that 
by  using  caustic  potash  or  soda  the  boiling  might  be 
omitted  thus  making  a  quicker  and  simpler  job.  The 
method  is  given  by  Prof.  Lowe  of  the  Geneva  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  as  follows;  Take  40  pounds  of  lime, 
20  pounds  of  sulphur,  60  gallons  of  water  and  five 
pounds  of  either  Babbitts  potash  or  caustic  soda. 
Dissolve  the  caustic  soda  in  water  and  make  a  thin 
paste  of  the  sulphur.  Slake  the  lime  in  some  large 
vessel  using  only  enough  water  to  make  it  boil  rapid¬ 
ly.  While  it  is  slaking  pour  in  the  sulphur  paste  and 
then  the  caustic  solution,  keeping  it  stirred  rapidly 
and  adding  water  as  needed.  Keep  stirring  until  all 
bubbling  stops  then  dilute  with  water  as  needed  for 
spraying.  The  rule  is  to  use  one  quarter  pound  of 
potash  or  soda  to  each  pound  of  sulphur. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  \he  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  .’-ot  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  tpje.stions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


RENEWING  AN  OLD  PASTURE. 

H.  H.,  Clymer,  N.  Y.— How  can  I  renew 
the  grass  on  an  old  pasture?  I  have  about 
40  acres  in  pasture,  rich  creek  bottom  land, 
and  in  Fall  and  Winter  it  is  entirely  under 
water  for  a  day  or  two  at  a  time.  The 
grasses  have  mostly  run  out  or  died  out 
and  their  place  has  been  filled  with  narrow¬ 
leaved  plantain  and  daisies.  I  cannot  con¬ 
veniently  plow  the  land.  Could  I  sow 
grass  seed  or  clover  on  land  and  have  it 
amount  to  anything? 

Ajvs. — On  the  college  farm  at  Cornell 

the  practice  has  been  followed  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  of  sowing  grass  seed  upon 
those  portions  of  the  pasture  that  seem 
to  be  getting  thin  or  unproductive.  We 
have  found  that  upon  steep  hillsides  the 
feet  of  the  cows  do  considerable  dam¬ 
age  by  cutting  into  the  turf.  It  has 
been  these  places  that  have  attracted 
most  of  our  attention,  and  decided 
benefit  has  been  observed  by  sowing  a 
mioderatdi  amount  of  grass  seed  each 
Spring.  If  the  season  is  very  dry  little 
effect  is  seen,  but  if  there  is  abundant 
moisture,  continued  for  a  considerable 
time,  it  results  in  a  very  noticeable 
thickening  of  the  turf.  Some  farmers 
have  recently  come  to  understand  that 
meadows  which  are  too  thin  may  be  re¬ 
cuperated  and  renewed  by  sowing  addi¬ 
tional  seeds  upon  them.  This  is  partic¬ 
ularly  true  of  Timothy.  It  is  not  so 
well  known  that  clover  will  succeed  un¬ 
der  these  conditions.  Pastures  that  are 
not  overstocked  always  produce  some 
seed,  and  experience  teaches  that  noth¬ 
ing  is  ISO  detrimental  to  pasture  land  as 
year  after  year  keeping  it  so  closely 
pastured  that  no  seed  can  be  produced. 
The  decline  of  our  great  natural  pas¬ 
tures  of  the  western  prairies  has  been 
very  noticeable  during  recent  years, 
and  it  is  now  coming  to  be  understood 
that  this  result  is  chiefly  brought  about 
by  overstocking  them  so  that  there  is 
no  opportunity  for  plants  to  produce 
seed.  Experiments  conducted  in  Texas 
and  others  of  the  great  grazing  States 
indicate  that  these  pastures  can  be 
saved  by  sowing  seeds  upon  them  or 
keeping  the  stock  off  for  a  season  to  al¬ 
low  the  plants  to  seed.  In  this  case  the 
chief  difficulty  exists  in  connection  with 
the  narrow-leaved  plaintain  which  in¬ 
fests  the  land.  This  plant  is  very  per¬ 
sistent,  and,  as  it  is  not  eaten  by  the 
stock,  produces  seed  without  hindrance. 
The  writer  is  not  sure  whether  desirable 
pasture  grasses  will  take  possession  of 
the  soil  in  competition  with  the  plan¬ 
tain,  but  it  would  be  a  very  Interesting 
experiment  to  try.  A  portion  of  the 
field  should  be  thoroughly  disked,  and 
a  combination  of  desirable  pasture 
grass  seeds  applied.  Possibly  July  or 
early  in  August  would  be  a  desirable 
time  to  do  this  work  as  the  disking  of 
the  plantain  at  this  time  would  prob¬ 
ably  weaken  it  more  than  in  the  Spring. 
A  combination  of  grasses  would  seem  to 
be  desirable,  including  Timothy,  Blue 
grass.  Red-top  and  the  clovers.  If  suit¬ 
able  weather  conditions  follow  there 
would  be  good  probability  of  successful 
outcome,  but  with  dry  weather  little 
results  will  be  secured.  j.  l.  stone. 

Ithaca,  N.  _ 

THE  BIRD  OR  THE  FRUIT, 

A  Connecticut  Man  Demands  Protec¬ 
tion. 

This  season,  from  11  cherry  trees,  sev¬ 
eral  varieties,  both  sweet  and  sour,  wc 
only  succeeded  in  getting  about  10  pounds 
for  our  own  use.  What  were  not  spoiled 
by  rains  were  eaten  by  countless  robins, 
catbirds  and  cedar  birds.  Fortunately 
they  did  not  bother  the  raspberries  or 
blackberries.  We  have  no  strawberry  bed 
this  year.  It  is  high  time  something  was 
done  to  enable  the  farmer  and  fruit  grower 
to  protect  himself  from  these  thieves.  It 


is  all  very  well  for  some  person,  not  de¬ 
pendent  on  his  crops  for  a  living,  to  have 
bills  passed  protecting  this  bird  and  that 
from  destruction.  It  is  now  time  for  us 
to  have  bills  passed  to  protect  our  fruits 
and  berries  from  destruction.  Let  us 
unite  in  demanding  a  withdrawal  of  the 
protective  law  from  these  birds,  or  at 
least  give  the  fruit  grower  power  to  de¬ 
fend  and  protect  his  own  property. 

Bethel.  Conn.  c.  w.  h. 

Bird  Destruction  Societies  Wanted. 

I  am  glad  to  see  you  speak  out  on  the 
bird  question.  My  experience  has  been 
about  like  yours,  although  perhaps  not 
quite  so  bad.  If  I  try  to  grow  a  few 
strawberries  in  my  own  garden,  they 
practically  amount  to  nothing  because 
the  birds  take  the  greater  part.  In  ex¬ 
perimental  work  we  find  results  are  likely 
to  be  greatly  vitiated  for  the  same  reason. 
This  year  they  destroyed  many  currants 
as  well  as  strawberries,  particularly  on 
any  plants  near  trees.  In  Nebraska  we 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  get  any 
grapes  from  a  vineyard  containing  perhaps 
half  an  acre  to  an  acre,  and  also  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  any  early  red  apples  that  were 
perfect.  I  think  It  is  time  horticulturists 
took  a  hand  in  the  bird  question.  If  our 
Audubon  societies  would  reorganize  into 
bird  destruction  societies,  I  think  thej' 
would  do  more  good,  at  least  if  their  ac¬ 
tivities  were  confined  to  such  kinds  as  the 
robin  and  the  catbird.  Personally  I  would 
much  rather  fight  the  Insects  than  to  fight 
the  birds,  for  I  greatly  hate  to  kill  any¬ 
thing.  [Prof.J  FRED  W.  CARD. 

Rhode  Island. 

"  Something  Doing  "  in  Pennsylvania. 

I  have  read  a  great  deal  of  what  I  can  call 
by  no  other  name  than  foolish  nonsense 
about  the  beautiful  birds.  The  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  people  have  been  so  educated  that 
while  they  would  be  horrified  at  the 
thought  of  killing  a  robin,  they  consider  it 
quite  the  proper  thing  to  kill  on  sight  a 
snake,  a  skunk,  a  hawk,  or  an  owl. 

As  a  friend  of  fruit  grower  or  fruit, 
how  can  a  robin  be  compared  to  one  of  the 
above  despired  four.  I  have  300  sweet 
cherry  trees  most  of  them  small,  three  or 
four  big  old  trees;  the  birds  came  In  flocks, 
took  them  all.  I  did  not  get  over  three 
quarts.  The  larger  trees  had  a  big  crop 
on.  I  have  50  May  Dukes  set  in  1896;  they 
bore  pretty  good  crop.  I  got  less  than  a 
bushel.  Then  they  turned  their  attention 
to  our  other  sour  trees.  This  was  most 
too  much.  My  partner  suffered  a  relapse, 
and  there  was  something  doing.  As  near 
as  we  can  estimate  600  birds  won’t  eat 
any  more  cherries.  Of  course  I  would 
not  advise  killing  the  beautiful  creatures, 
although  my  loss  this  year  was  several 
hundred  dollars.  a.  r.  l. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  read  with  interest  the  notes  from  the 
Rural  Grounds,  Aug.  8.  Here  in  Southern 
Pennsylvania,  the  catbirds  and  robins 
have  been  very  destructive;  more  so  this 
year  than  last.  We  have  several  Early 
Richmond  cherry  trees  not  fifty  feet  from 
the  house,  and  the  birds  took  the  entire 
crop  when  they  were  about  half  ripe 
They  also  helped  themselves  greedily  to  the 
raspberries,  but  were  more  generous  with 
the  blackberries,  leaving  some  for  us. 

Pennsylvania.  a.  r. 

Sense  Rather  Than  Sentiment. 

Rurallsms,  page  566,  prompts  me  to 
write  of  our  experiences  here  at  Edgewood. 
We  have  always  been  friendly  to  the  birds 
and  opposed  to  killing  them;  even  spared 
the  European  sparrows  until  they  became 
too  great  a  nuisance  by  nesting  in  gpitters 
and  spouting  from  which  they  had  to  be 
routed.  Until  the  present  year  other  birds 
have  not  seemed  too  abundant,  but  this 
year  one  other  bird,  the  robin,  has  mult- 
plied  beyond  all  reasonable  expectation. 
Pour  or  five  nests  were  built  on  the  place 
early  In  Spring  and  must  all  have  been 
successful.  Strawberries  were  unmolested, 
but  by  the  time  raspberries  were  ripe  the 
young  birds  had  reached  maturity  and 
seemingly  ate  little  but  fruit.  One  day  I 
entered  the  smaller  raspberry  planting, 
containing  less  than  one-fourth  acre,  and 
27  robins,  by  actual  count,  flew  out  of 
the  bushes  on  my  approach.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  season  they  took  absolutely 
everything  and  we  estimate  that  they  took 
probably  one-fourth  of  the  crop  of  rasp¬ 
berries  and  blackberries.  Cherries  were 
scarce  and  birds  took  all  there  were.  The 
Red-headed  woodpecker  has  also  been  a 
prominent  fruit  eater  with  us,  but  the 
robin  has  been  by  far  the  most  destructive. 
One  man  in  the  neighborhood  has  killed 
them  in  defiance  of  the  protective  law. 
Elsewhere  I  learn  that  those  who  were 
suffering  from  them  consulted  the  local 
game  warden  before  doing  anything.  He 
took  it  upon  himself  to  tell  them  to  go 
ahead  and  kill  them,  for  if  they  were  not 
kept  in  check  it  would  soon  be  necessary 
to  pay  a  bounty  upon  them  for  their  de¬ 
struction,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sparrow'. 
We  need  the  protective  law,  beyond  a 
doubt,  but  we  also  need  a  modification  in 
it  such  as  now  applies  to  rabbits  and 
squirrels,  which  will  permit  the  farmer  to 
destroy,  within  the  limits  of  Iiis  own  farm, 
any  that  become  a  nuisance  through  be¬ 
coming  too  numerous.  This  would  give 
protection  to  the  fruit  grower  and  still  be 
protective  of  bird  life  in  general.  Senti¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  the  birds  Is  all  very 
good,  but  sense  is  better,  and  the  sooner 
we  learn  that  some  birds  are  good  and 
others  bad,  and  to  discriminate  between 
them,  the  better  it  will  be  for  us  all. 

Ohio.  J.  M.  s. 


WANTED. 

Eldorado  Blackberry  and  Golden  Queen 
Raspberry  Plants.  Address,  Box  227, 
North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


Mealy  Wheat,  yielded  49*^  bushels  to  the  acre,  at  $1.10 
per  bushel.  We  have  also  American  Wonder,  Fultz, 
and  Dawson  Golden  Chaff.  Write  for  circular. 


The  Theilmann  Seed  Company,  Erie,  Pa. 


nrrn  lA/UC yields. 
OLlU  WriLnl  13  varieties.  Save  dollars  ex¬ 
perimenting.  Sample  free  of  best  yielding  kinds, 
McKinlcv.Ked  Wonder.  Mealy,  20  bushels, $1  a  bushel. 
SMITH'S  WHEAT  FARM,  Route  1,  Shortsville,  N,y. 


Clenwood  Nurseries 

Most  complete  assortment  of  choice 

Ornamental  trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines 

Bend  for  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  MORRIB'VILLE,  PA. 
SO  miles  from  New  York;  30  miles  from  Philadelphia. 


For  the  Fall  of  1903 

We  are  in  the  market  again  with  a  large  stock  of 
choice  Fruit,  Forest,  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs. 
Vines,  etc.  The  oldest  and  largest  nursery  in  New 
England.  200  acres  in  trees.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
to  all  customers.  Send  for  catalogue.  Address 

IHE  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  C0„ 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 


RED  SEED  WHEAT-y'ijr^erS 


bushel. 


Yielder.  Not  bearded,  $1  per 
Good  bags,  15  cents  extra. 


SEED  WHEAT.— Hand  weeded,  recleaned,  Fultzo- 
Medlterranean  and  Mealy.  $1.15  per  bushel;  bags 
free.  Track,  Erie,  Pa.  SIEGEL,  The  Seedsman, 


p — Prosperity  Red,  White  Chaff. 

_ _ J  Ball-head,  very  hardy,  insect 

proof,  sure  cropper,  heavy  ylelder,$l  per  bushel ;  sacK 
free.  Cash  with  order.  Also,  Tunis  Kains,  fulL 
bloods  and  half-bloods.  D.  C.  MCPHERSON  SEED 


SEED  WHEAT 


ernup  A  IVV  Snnt.t.K-c^Ulp.  Mnnroe  Cmintv.  N.  Y. 


Our  straw  just  sold  at 
BSi  KL  1  Iw  ■  C.  $20  per  ton,  carload  lots. 
Send  for  Rye  Circular  with  list  prizes  at  State  Fairs. 
Pan-American,  and  picture  rye  field.  $1  per  bushel. 

E.  L.  CLARKSON,  Tivoli,  N- Y. 


SEEDWHEATl 

eO  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE  ;  product  of  crop 
grown  from  our  Imported  Malakolli  purebred; 
grandest  New  variety  ever  Introduced.  Re¬ 
quires  less  seed  per  acre:  stools  better;  gives 
better  and  heavier  quality  of  grain;  not  at¬ 
tacked  with  rust  or  fly;  hardy  as  Rye.  $1.60 
per  bushel.  Turkish  Red,  S 1 . 1  0  ;  Mammoth 
White  Rye,  $1.00.  No  extra  charge  for  sacks. 
Ask  for  prices  on  Timothy,  Clover  and  all  farm 
seeds. 

RATEKINS*  SEED  HOUSE,  Shenandoah,  la. 


the  heaviest  yielding, 

Invincible  Seed  Wheat  proliflc  variety  in  culti¬ 
vation.  It  stands  up  like  a  wall  against  all  storms, 
has  never  lodged,  has  never  been  attacked  by  the 
Hessian  Fly,has  never  winter  killed.  Weofferyou 
the  product  of  over  two  hundred  acres  of  our  own 
growing,  thoroughly  recleaned,  as  low  as  $1  per 
bushel.  Also,  the  best  Rye  grown.  Elegantly 
lithographed  catalogue  free.  Address 

EDWARD  F,  DIDDLE,  noneS'eTgr.fS.T. 


FARMER’S  FRIEND  WHEAT. 

KING  OF  THE  WHEAT  FIELD.  A  great 
.sensation  everywhere.  Fly-proof,  hardy.  Tests  60  to 
65  lbs.  Big,  hard,  red  berry ;  immense  yielder.  Fosters 
improved,  Longberry,  longest  heads,  biggest  straw  of 
liny  wheat  grown.  Our  Catalogue  No.  26,  tells  all 
'.  .lout  it.  and  other  good  sorts.  It’s  free  with  samples. 

.UPLEWOOD  STOCK  FARM,  Allegan,  Mich. 


“MISSINB  LINK” 

They  will  give  you  fresh  apples  every  day  in  the  year 
without  cold  storage.  Write  for  circulars. 

B.  M.  STONE,  Stull,  Pa. 


QRAPE  VINES 

Cwmubta.  CtooMb«nl«Bt  BlMk> 
ImixIm,  RaRpbAni*^  ■tra'w 
1»«rrl«$.  Price  List  BRKK. 

Seal  t«  itamp  f«r  lllaitratcd  dMwiptlv*  ••tal*|. 

I.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


THE 


Haifa  eentary  of  fair  dealing  has  givet 

our  products  that  prominence  which  merit 
deserves.  We  still  offer  everything  of 
the  best  for  Orchard,  Vineyard, 
Lawn,  Park,  StreeL  Oardea 
and  Greenhouse.  Catalogus 
^  No.  1.  112  pages,  free  to  pur¬ 
chasers  01  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees.  No.  3,  6i  pages,  free  to  buysrs 
of  Holland  Bulbs  and  Greenhouse 
Plants.  Try  us;  wo  guarantee 
feati.sfaction.  Correspondence  solicited. 

STORRS  &  HARRISON  COn 
PAINESVILLEv  OHIO. 


5,™.  , 

^11^  Fruit  Book  Free.  Result  of  78  years’ cxpcrienco 
,^/'STARK  BROS,  Louisiana,  Mo.;  Dansvilie,  N.  Y.;  Etc 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

Larpest^Nursory.  OTHERS  FAIL 


Dest  Nursery  Stock— At  the  old  reliable  Milford  Nurs- 
O  erics.  Established,  1870.  Peach  Trees,  4c.;  Plums 
and  other  stock.  Shade  and  Holly  Trees  for  the  Lawn. 
Catalogue.  Milford  Nurseries,  Box  64.  Milford.  Del. 


^  I  n  was  paid  for  one  quart  of  Oom  Paul  Straw 
V  I  U  berries  at  our  field  meetiDg,6  berries  to  a  quart. 
100  potted  plants  for  $2.50.  List  Free. 

KE VITT'S  PLANT  FARM,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


B  p  Y  Y9wI?e7a  KrvIKK 

■  ■  ”  Full  Line.  Best  Stock.  Low  Pricee. 

K  GROVER  NOliSEliT  CO.,  V; 


109,000  2-YEAR  APPLE 

Ofl  fiflfl  rURDDV  B-arly  Richmond,  Dyehouse, 
tiU, UUU  tllLllIll  Large  Montmorency. 

200,000  Peach,75, 000  June  Buds.  Fumigation.  This  stock 
cannot  be  surpassed,  and  we  can  save  you  money. 
WOODVIBW  NURSERIES,  B 10,  Mt.  Holly  Springs,  Pa 


A  GRAND  LOT  OF  TREES 

Grown  on  virgin  soil  in  the  mountains  of  Western 
Pennsylvania.  No  scale,  no  disease  of  any  kind. 
None  better,  none  cheaper.  Our  business  is  growing 
trees  for  the  commercial  orchardlst  and  farmer. 
Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  and  price  list.  Address 

The  River  Side  Nursery  Company 

Confluence,  Penii/ 


NORTHERN  GROWN  TREES. 

Best  climate.  Best  soil.  Best  for  the  Fruit 
Grower.  Best  for  Agent  and  Dealer.  Best  Cata¬ 
logue,  Best  Prices.  My  treatment  and  trees  make 
permanent  customers.  Once  tried,  always  wanted. 
Catalogue  free.  Instructive,  interesting. 

MARTIN  WAHL,  Rochester,  N  Y 


2,000,000  pSes 

We  offer  2,000,000  Elberta  June  Buds,  besides  large 
stock  of  Belle  of  Georgia,  Mamie  Ross,  Hiley,  Car¬ 
man,  Greensboro,  etc.,  all  for  Fall  delivery.  Big  as¬ 
sortment  of  2-year  Apple,  1-year  Pear  and  Cherry, 
and  small  fruit  plants.  Write  for  catalogue. 

Chattanooga  Nurseries,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


$25,000  made  from  one-half  acre. 
Easily  grown  throughout  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada.  Room  in  your  garden 
to  grow  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth.  Roots  and  seeds  for  sale.  Send  4c.  for  post- 
,ge  and  get  our  booklet  C.  W.  telling  all  about  it. 
MCDOWELL  GINSENG  GARDEN.  Joplin.  Mo. 


FRUIT  TREES 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  you  will  get  most 
excellent  results  from  planting  our  Trees  in  Octo¬ 
ber  and  November.  A  lull  line  of  varieties,  named 
in  my  Catalogue,  which  is  free.  Get  it  to-day. 

H.  JS. 

Cayuga  Nurseries,  Caygua,  N.  i. 


Free  from  Scale.  New  and  Choice  Varieties. 

Blackberries,  Strawberries,  Raspberries. 

Our  FREE  CATALOGUE  will  save  you  money.  MYER  &  SON,  Bridgevllle,  Del. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS 


Honest,  Reliable,  Free  from  all  Diseases 

Berries  and  Small  Fruits.  300,000  Apples  2  years  old,  6  to 
7  ft.  13c.  each,  5  to  6  ft.  10c.,  4  to  5  ft.  7c.  Boxing  and  pack¬ 
ing  Free.  20  per  cent  Discount  for  Club  Orders.  Get  up 
a  club  among  your  neighbors.  Fall  Price  List  Free  to  all. 
Sheeriu's  ■Wholesale  Nurseries.  Dansvilie,  N.  Y. 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Narcissus,  Lilies,  Ac- 
Our  New  Bulb  Catalogue  is  sent  fi-ee.  It  tells 
all  about  the  best  bulbs,  also  seasonable  seeds 
and  plants,  including  onr  celebrated  gi'ass  mix- 


FOR  FALL 
PLANTING 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TREES 


Aq  nrn  inn  apple,  pear,  cherry,  and  peach,  healthy,  true  to  name  and 
^0  iLH  lUUi  Fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices. 

Don’t  buy  until  yaw  get  our  catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  list  of  wants  for  special 
price.  Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  10,  Geneva,  New  York. 


ROGERS  TREES  EOR  SAFETY 

Every  tree  we  offer  is  onr  own  growing.  No  scale  here,  no  risks,  but  safety  and  personal  atten 
tion  in  every  operation.  Trees  bred  from  selected  bearing  parents,  labelled  before  dug,  inspewd. 
fumigated,  guarantee  of  purity  5  to  1— the  Safest  Trees  and  the  Best  Trees  that  money  can  buy. 

Our  list  of  varieties  is  selected  for  business.  We  have  not  all  the  kinds  you  read  about,  hutu 
you  want  fruit,  the  best  fruit,  we  have  the  kinds  you  need. 

Our  Tree  Breeder  will  tell  you  more  about  our  trees,  and  onr  prices.  Yen  ought  to  have  a 
copy.  It’s  Fbbe. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,DANSVILLE,N.Y. 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  and  Potato  Planter. 
_(1)  Referring  to  article  on  page  533  about 
potato  planter  and  nitrate  of  soda  solution, 
I  write  to  ask  what  proportion  you  make 
this  solution  and  how  it  is  used,  whether 
sprayed  on  the  plants  or  poured  at  root  of 
plants?  (2)  Is  there  much  danger  of  using 
too  much?  I  can’t  seem  to  raise  melons 
because  of  the  bugs,  and  if  such  a  simple 
remedy  will  do  it  I  want  to  try  it  next 
year.  I  know  the  fertilizing  effects  of  the 
soda  would  be  first  class.  I  use  lots  of 
tobacco  dust  and  can  get  it  cheap  here. 

(3)  I  also  want  to  inquire  what  make  of 
potato  planter  is  used.  If  there  is  such  an 
implement  as  you  state  it  will  be  just  what 
I  need  and  want  to  get  one  for  next  year. 

Tennessee. 

1.  On  cucumber  and  muskmelon  vines 
when  young  I  use  one  ounce  nitrate  of 
soda  to  two  gallons  of  water.  As  they 
grow  older  I  increase  the  strength  to 
one  ounce  to  the  gallon.  Watermelon, 
squash,  peas,  tomatoes,  etc.,  I  use  about 
the  latter  strength.  I  spray  the  vines 
with  it  and  also  use  it  on  the  ground 
around  the  plants.  2.  Yes,  it  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  servant,  but  very  poor  master.  It 
will  roast  the  vines  to  a  turn  if  used  too 
strong,  but  in  quantities  I  have  given 
there  will  be  no  danger,  but  very  much 
benefit.  I  would  not  desire  to  be  under¬ 
stood  as  saying  that  I  considered  the  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  of  itself  an  insecticide,  but 
rather  a  help  in  that  direction.  I,  of 
course,  think  it  is  offensive  to  the  bugs, 
but  its  chief  virtue  lies  in  giving  the 
plants  vigor  and  rapid  growth,  thus 
helping  them  better  to  withstand  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  insects,  I  think  that  in 
plant  life,  like  a  human  or  animal  life, 
health  almost  invariably  means  resist¬ 
ance  to  disease.  So  whatever  induces 
the  former  will  aid  in  warding  off  the 
latter.  Among  the  vines  and  plants,  I 
think  the  weaklings  always  suffer  most 
from  the  ravages  of  insects.  I  have  de¬ 
pended  more  upon  the  tobacco  dust  and 
sulphur  to  keep  the  insects  off  than  up¬ 
on  the  soda.  3.  Referring  to  the  potato 
planter  for  setting  plants,  I  think  in  the 
article  mentioned  I  gave  it  as  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  another  rather  than  per¬ 
sonal.  I  consider  it  entirely  trustworthy 
however,  and  think  it  worth  trying.  The 
planter  used  for  the  purpose  was  one 
of  the  ordinary  hand  planters,  and  quite 
generally  advertised  by  seedsmen. 

The  Blight, — From  reports  gathered 
through  various  sources  the  blight,  both 
cucumber  and  potato,  is  getting  in  its 
work.  In  some  localities  the  cucumber 
crop  being  grown  for  the  seedsmen  has 
been  almost  if  not  quite  ruined.  The 
potatoes,  especially  on  the  lower  lands, 
are  also  suffering.  As  yet  I  have  heard 
of  no  trouble  in  our  immediate  section, 
but  believing  the  ounce  of  prevention 
practice  to  be  good  and  safe,  I  put  the 
sprayers  into  commission.  We  have  used 
the  Bordeaux  Mixture  very  liberally  up 
on  the  potatoes  both  early  and  late,  and 
they  are  doing  nicely  with  no  trouble  in 
sight  as  yet.  We  are  not  growing  cu¬ 
cumbers  this  year  save  for  home  use, 
and  for  these  I  have  used  nothing  but 
sulphur  as  yet.  It  may  not  be  a  defence 
or  even  safeguard  against  blight,  but  I 
have  risked  it  thus  far  and  hope  to  go 
through  the  season  without  trouble. 

Black  Rot  and  Grapes. — This  trouble 
has  been  quite  serious  and  some  have 
lost  their  entire  crop.  We  have  had  a 
pretty  good  taste  of  It  and  if  we  succeed 
in  saving  the  crop  or  a  portion  of  it 
we  shall  have  the  Bordeaux  to  thank. 
Several  weeks  ago  it  struck  us  pretty 
heavily  but  a  vigorous  cutting  back 
and  liberal  spraying  brought  it  to 
an  entire  standstill  until  recently 
when  it  started  up  again  and  so 
have  the  sprayers,  and  we  hope  to 
hold  it  in  check.  The  plums  rotted 
pretty  badly  at  one  time,  and  matters 
looked  dubious.  I  went  over  the  trees 
removing  everything  that  was  diseased, 
and  after  a  liberal  spraying  they  seem¬ 
ed  to  take  a  new  interest  in  life,  and  are 
ripening  up  in  good  shape.  Years  ago 
we  could  find  good  fruit  and  It  matured 
without  any  hindrance,  but  it  seems  now 
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to  be  a  fight  to  the  finish  to  get  anything 
at  all. 

Some  Things  I  Have  Noted. — Of  late 
clean  culture  and  mulching  have  been 
aired  to  considerable  extent.  Both  un¬ 
der  certain  conditions  may  be  right,  but 
I  have  set  myself  to  observing  some 
things  which  I  hope  to  investigate  farth¬ 
er.  Upon  an  adjoining  farm  is  a  peach 
orchard  of  2,000  trees.  From  appear¬ 
ances  I  should  say  that  clean  culture  had 
been  followed  for  the  most  part  at 
least.  A  crop  of  weeds  had  grown  up, 
but  they  have  recently  been  cut  with 
the  mower  and  left  upon  the  ground. 
The  peach  crop  is  a  minus  quantity  this 
year,  which  is  the  prevalent  condition 
in  this  locality.  So  the  culture,  what¬ 
ever  it  is,  may  not  argue  for  or  against. 
Less  than  a  mile  distant  from  that  is  a 
row  of  trees  set  outside  the  road  fence. 
As  I  understand  it,  they  were  set  there 
for  the  benefit  of  passersby,  and  they 
get  pretty  poor  culture.  They  stand 
there  in  grass  and  weeds,  and  it  seems 
to  be  a  question  whether  weeds  or  trees 
will  be  highest  In  the  Fall.  Those  trees 
are  carrying  as  much  fruit  as  they 
ought  to  carry,  and  it  has  a  healthy, 
vigorous  appearance.  I  don’t  know 
whether  I  am  right  or  not,  but  it  almost 
seems  as  though  Nature  was  having  a 
little  something  to  say  about  those  trees, 
and  is  teaching  some  kind  of  a  lesson. 
I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  propose  to  watch 
matters  a  little.  Between  that  orchard 
and  the  row  of  peach  trees  is  an  apple 
orchard.  The  trees  are  standing  in  a 
stiff  sod,  and  their  appearance  is  worthy 
of  note.  I  hope,  later,  to  find  out  the 
owner’s  management  and  see  where  he 
is  at,  for  I  believe  there  is  yet  much  to 
be  gathered  from  the  grass  mulch  meth¬ 
ods  fully  exemplified.  J.  e.  morse. 

Michigan. 


NOTES  ON  FLORIDA  TOMATOES. 

Florida  tomatoes  have  had  undisputed 
possession  of  the  market  this  season. 
Prices  were  high  and  kept  up  till  late  in 
the  Summer,  prime  tomatoes  bringing  $2.60 
a  crate  as  late  as  July  5.  In  this  vicinity 
we  paid  15  cents  a  quart  at  retail  and  they 
were  difficult  to  get  at  that.  The  home¬ 
grown  tomatoes  did  not  put  in  their  appear¬ 
ance  until  about  August  15,  and  were  in¬ 
ferior  in  quality,  being  watery  and  flavor¬ 
less  owing  to  the  cool  wet  weather.  The 
South  Florida  tomato  growers  have  cer¬ 
tainly  scooped  in  the  dollars  in  a  lively 
manner  for  a  long  while  this  year,  and  it 
was  because  the  late  Spring  freezes  froze 
out  the  growers  higher  up  the  coast.  They 
had  everything  their  own  way  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  they  were  handicapped  by  be¬ 
ing  drowned  out  in  the  early  Winter,  their 
lands  being  covered  with  several  feet  of 
water  from  the  unusually  heavy  rains. 
The  Florida  East  Coast  Railway  has,  at 
its  own  expense,  now  deepened  the  water 
courses,  and  it  is  confldently  expected  that 
the  water  will  not  hereafter  accumulate 
upon  the  surface  to  any  great  extent.  The 
Florida  tomato  crop  was  wonderfully  profit¬ 
able  and  shipments  were  sent  even  to 
California.  A  California  horticultural  paper 
jocularly  announced  that  the  Florida  grojv- 
ers,  having  made  money  enough,  had 
kindly  determined  to  cease  making  ship¬ 
ments  in  order  to  give  the  other  sections 
a  chance.  Of  course  this  was  not  done, 
and  good  prices  were  maintained  right 
along.  It  Is  known  that  although  the  to¬ 
mato  is  a  perennial  where  there  is  no  frost, 
the  fruit  becomes  too  small.  It  Is  found 
necessary  to  procure  every  season  north¬ 
ern-grown  seed  of  the  best  quality,  and 
grow  new  plants  in  order  to  have  a  good 
crop.  Then,  with  sand  and  moisture  In 
abundance,  and  just  a  little  manure,  and 
the  ardent  sun  to  make  them  jump,  the 
way  the  scarlet  beauties  tumble  up  out  of 
the  ground  Is  something  certainly  mar¬ 
velous.  J.  T.  p. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Missing  Link  Apple. — Two  years  ago 
last  Spring  I  planted  a  number  of  Missing 
Link  apple  trees  and  grafted  others.  Last 
year  I  raised  apples  on  the  young  trees 

and  grafts.  This  year  I  have  .apples  on 
the  grafts,  which  give  me  three  crops  in 
sight  at  the  same  time,  1901  and  1902  apples 
In  the  cellar,  1903  apples  on  the  trees. 

Stull,  Pa.  M.  B.  s. 

Practical  Farm  Drainage,  by  C.  6. 
Elliott;  92  pages;  25  Illustrations;  cloth  $1, 
postpaid.  A  practical  work  dealing  with 
methods  of  handling  drainage  problems. 
Among  the  subjects  discussed  are:  The  re¬ 
lations  of  drains  to  soils;  leveling  and  lo¬ 
cating  drains;  depth,  size  and  distance 
apart;  mapping  drains;  laying  tile;  road 
drainage;  ditching  machines;  cost  and 
profit.  Published  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons, 
New  York. 


P.  M.  Archdeacon,  of  Archdeacon  &  Co., 
who  has  been  traveling  through  the  apple 
sections  of  eastern  and  northern  New  York, 
writes  as  follows  from  the  Adirondack 
section:  “Apple  crops  in  the  valleys  are 
very  large,  in  some  places  larger  than  last 
year.  Upland  crops  are  short,  caused  by 
blossoms  having  been  Injured  by  the  late 
frost  last  Spring.  The  weather  here  is  fine, 
being  cool  and  dry.  The  farmers  are  ali 
delighted  with  the  large  yield  and  fins 
quality  of  their  hay,  oats  and  other  stand¬ 
ing  crops;  many  are  still  harvesting.  An 
early  Fall  is  expected  as  small  animals 
are  making  their  stores.” 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


MADE  OF  THE  HEST  MATERIALS, 
HANDSOMELY  FINISHED. 

HOBSON  &  CO.,  Manufacturers, 


!7  State  Street,  New  York. 


For  carriages,  wagons,  lawn  seats,  chairs,  boats, 
launches,  pumps,  farm  implements,  or  anything 
requiring  a  durable  gloss  finish  in  black  or  colors. 

ASK  THE  DEALER 

Send  us  postal  for  interesting  souvenir,  free. 

DETROIT  WHITE  LEAD  WORKS,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


APPI  I-  RARPFI  C~Standarcl  or  short  size.s,  in 
iirrLL  DHn n LLO  car  orlOO lots.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  R.  GILLIES,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


PEACH  CARRIERS 

If  you  want  the  best  and  most 
popular  Peach  Carriers 
send  your  orders  to  the 

SOUTH  SIDE  MFG.  CO.,  Petersburg,  Va 


THISTLE-INEI 

Oak  Grove,  Mich.,  July  9,  ’03 
The  Lindgren  Chemical  Co.’ 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Gentlemen:  The  more  I 
use  Thistle-lne  the  better  I  like 
It,  and  I  believe  It  will  in  time 
be  as  necessary  an  article  on 
the  farm  for  spraying  noxious 
vegetable  growths  as  Paris 
Green  Is  for  spraying  potatoes. 

Used  Thistle-ine  an  Milkweed 
last  week,  and  was  d'elighted 
with  results,  Yourstruly. 

W.  O.  UlCUARDS. 

One  thorough  spraying  with  •*  Thistle- 
ine ’’ settles  it.  Guaranteed.  6  I b.  can 
makes  5  gallons  of  the  liquid,  $2.00.  Free 
booklet  tell  all  about  It. 

THE  LINDGREN  CHEMICAL  CO. 

8  S.  Ionia  St.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R-  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


mmmmmammsm 

A  GOOD  ADTEK. 

TISIC'»IK.\’T 
must  be  strong. 
W  e  teach  tl\e  profita¬ 
ble  profession  of  Ad- 
Writing  successfully. 
Why  not  learn  Ad- 
Writing  with  the 
largest  and  best  ad¬ 
vertised  school?  We 
also  teach  by  corre¬ 
spondence!!  lust  ra¬ 
ting,. lour  iiu  I  Ism, 
Fro  ofr e  adl  n  g, 
II  o  o  k  k  e  c  |>  I  n  g. 
Stenography, 
Electricity,  Jinil 
Electrical  Engi¬ 
neering. 

Write  for  our  Urgelr-tdrer. 
tiled  book,  *'  Strut-gloo  With 
the  World,”  and  mention 
which  oouree  iotoreati  70U, 
Correspondence  Insti- 
tnte  of  America, 

Bex  7H  Scrantou.Pa. 


EXTEHSION  AXLE  NUTS 

Make  old  buggy  run  like  a  new  one.  Sure 
cure  for  wabbles  and  rattles.  Quick  seller 
and  very  profitable.  Agents  Wanted. 


Hardware  .Specialty  Co.,  Box  111,  Pontiac,  Mich, 


®  WE’LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

and  send  4  i(u^gj  WheoU,  8t««l  Tire  on,  •  nr.se 
With  Kubber  Tires,  $15.00.  I  znfg.  wheels  ^  to  4  in. 
tread.  Top  Buggies,  |28. 75 ;  Harness,  $3,60.  Writa  for 
catalogue.  Learn  how  to  buj  rehioles  and  parts  direat. 
Wagon  Umbrella  FREE.  W.  R«  BOOB,  CindBUtly  O- 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America,  We 
guaranies  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  MHAL  WHEEL  CO. 

HAvaNA.  au 


GINSENG 


Seeds  and  Roots.  Prices  low. 
60  cent  book  on  Culture  and 
Profits  of  Ginseng,  vrez. 
Send  for  It.  D.  BRANDT, 
Box  607,  Bremen,  Ohio. 


400,000,000  Chinese  use 
Gin.seng  root  for  its  medici¬ 
nal  properties.  American 
exporters  pay  *6  to  (10  per 
pound.  Seeds  and  young 
plants  also  bring  big 
prices  and  immense 
profits.  Demand  is 
increasing ;  sup¬ 
ply  very  lim- 
■■  '  Ha 


GARDEN 


WILL 


YIELD 


^7000 


ada. 

Easily 
grown  in 
town  or 
country. 

Should  be 
Tinted  In  fall. 

We  sell  culti¬ 
vated  roots  and 
seeds.  Send  4c  for 
65  p.  book  on  enov' 
mous,  easily-earned 
profit  in  Ginseng  and 
copy  of  magazine, “The 
Ginseng  Garden.’’ 

fl£INlSSJS-AJlK.HlCAS  GINSENG  CO, 
Dept.  35  -  -  Scranton,  Pa, 


ited.  Hardy 
everywhere 
in  U.  S. 
and 
Can- 


To  Late  Bujyers 


Our  factory  rush  is  over  for  the  season.  We  want  to  keep  our  skilled 
workmen  employed.  Hence  4147.60  will  buy  NOW  a 

SPECIAL  SPLIT  HICKORY  TOP  BUGGY 

We  guarantee  it  two  years,  and  allow  you  80  Oays’  Free  Trial  after  which  it  may  be  returned  and 
your  money  refunded.  Now  Is  the  time  to  buy  a  baggy  at  a  bargain.  We  offer  you  one.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  description.  OHIO  OARKIAGB  UFG.  OO,,  Station  30.  Clnelnnatl,  Ohio. 


HUBBARD’S 

CRASS  GRAIN 


FERTILIZER 


Used  on  the  famous  Clark  hay  fields  since  the  beginning  of  the  experiments. 
Prices  and  terms  on  application. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 

Makers  of  Hubbard’s  “BLACK  DIAMOND’’  Fertilizers. 


^THE  BEST  FERTILIZER^ 

FOR  WHEAT  AND  RYE  AND 
SEEDING  DOWN  TO  GRASS 


ARE  MADE  BY 


THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 


NEW  YORK 
BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE . 


BUFFALO 

CLEVELAND 


Call  on  our  Local  Agents  o?’  ivrite  7is  before  ordering  any  fertilizers. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Some  More  Pi^ums* — Mid-season  and 
late-ripening  plums  have  resisted  rot 
better  than  the  early  kinds.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  varieties  are  bearing  light  crops 
on  trees  four  to  six  years  from  planting: 

Whitaker  is  quite  a  reliable  cropper 
when  grown  near  Milton  and  others  of 
the  Wild  Goose  group,  flowering  at  the 
same  time.  In  tree  and  fruit  it  closely 
resembles  Wild  Goose,  but  Is  here  far 
more  prolific  and  reliable,  ine  flesh 
does  not  seem  quite  so  Arm  and  the 
quality  not  so  acceptable  as  that  of  the 
old  favorite  with  which  it  is  compared. 

Klondike. — From  the  Huntsville  Nur¬ 
series,  Huntsville,  Ala.  This  is  a  small 
yellow  native  of  the  Americana  class, 
originating  in  Iowa.  As  ripened  here 
the  plums  are  not  much  larger  than 
California  cherries,  clear  yellow  mottled 
with  dull  red.  The  skin  is  thick  and 
tough,  the  stone  large  and  nearly  free. 
The  quality  is  rich  and  sweet;  one  of 
the  best  of  its  class.  Season,  early  Au¬ 
gust.  The  plums  drop  promptly  when 
ripe,  but  keep  fairly  well.  Tree  an  even 
but  not  rapid  grower,  inclined  to  be  pro¬ 
ductive  and  bear  early. 

America  bore  a  few  fruits  on  a  four- 
year  tree.  They  were  somewnat  larger 
than  Wild  Goose,  nearly  round  in  form. 
The  color  is  yellow  with  a  pink  flush; 
flavor,  watery  and  indifferent.  The 
stringy  flesh  clings  closely  to  the  large 
stone.  This  is  a  Burbank  hybrid  be¬ 
tween  a  Japan  and  Robinson,,  a  Chica- 
saw  variety.  It  does  not  seem  very  de¬ 
sirable. 

Charot  (Japan)  bears  a  fair  crop  on 
five-year  trees.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  of  its  class.  The  color  is  dull 
red  and  yellow,  flesh  firm  and  juicy,  yel¬ 
low  to  the  rather  small  stone.  Quality 
very  good,  ranking  with  the  best  of 
large  plums.  Chabot  resists  rot  prob¬ 
ably  better  than  other  pure  Japans  and 
comes  in  at  a  good  time  in  late  August. 
Tree  an  upright  and  healthy  grower. 

Juicy. — This  is  another  of  Burbank’s 
crosses  between  the  native  and  Japan 
plum  types.  Our  tree  bears  a  few  me¬ 
dium-sized  bright  yellow  fruits  with 
thin  skins  and  soft  watery  flesh.  The 
quality  of  the  finest  specimens  can  only 
be  considered  fair.  The  tree  grows  well 
but  has  a  tendency  to  drop  its  leaves 
early. 

Aitken. — Two  fine  trees  of  this  north¬ 
ern  variety  on  native  plum  stocks  were 
planted  in  favorable  locations  four  years 
ago.  One  died  after  two  seasons  feeble 
growth.  The  other  has  twice  set  fruits, 
every  one  of  which  became  affected  with 
the  Plum  Pocket  fungus  and  puffed  up 
into  a  great  bladder  in  May  though 
there  was  none  of  the  leaf-curl  or  twig 
enlargement  usually  associated  with 
this  disease,  and  no  other  plums  in  the 
vicinity  have  been  troubled  with  it. 
Aitken  belongs  to  the  Canadian  plum 
group,  Prunus  nigra,  few  of  which  suc¬ 
ceed  well  in  the  Atlantic  States.  It  is 
claimed  a  good  hardy  variety  for  the 
Northwest  but  seems  of  no  utility  here. 

Spaulding. — Like  most  Domesticas 
this  variety  does  not  come  into  bearing 
at  an  early  stage.  We  have  trees  four 
and  eight  years  old  respectively.  The 
latter  bore  a  few  good-sized  greenish- 
yellow  fruits  with  a  dense  white  bloom. 
The  yellow  flesh  was  tender  and  of  very 
high  quality;  stone  small,  flat  and  near¬ 
ly  free.  The  tree  is  a  handsome  upright 
grower.  The  variety  seems  excellent 
for  home  uses,  but  is  probably  not  large 
nor  showy  enough  for  market.  Season, 
mid-August. 

Tatge  is  another  Domestica,  so  nearly 
resembling  Lombard  as  to  be  considered 
quite  identical.  As  grown  here  it  is 
rather  small,  reddish  violet,  with  blue 
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bloom.  It  is  a  rapid  grower  and  sets  a 
great  number  of  fruits,  most  of  whioti 
rot  before  they  are  half  grown.  The 
season  is  late  August.  Quality  fair  to 
good  when  fully  ripened. 

A  Study  op  FoitEiGN  Cider  Mae-ing. 
— Bulletin  71,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Uni¬ 
ted  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  is 
an  elaborate  study  of  cider  making  in 
France,  Germany  and  lilngland,  with 
comparisons  of  American  methods.  The 
author  is  Prof.  Wm.  B.  Aiwood,  of  the 
Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  who  was  also  commissioned  as  spe¬ 
cial  agent  of  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  for  carrying  out  investigations 
concerning  vintage  fruitis.  The  portions 
descriptive  of  the  cider  apples  of  the 
various  countries,  as  well  as  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  harvesting,  storing  and  combining 
to  produce  a  well  flavored  juice,  are  of 
great  horticultural  interest.  It  appears 
France  is  far  ahead  in  the  development 
of  apple  varieties  suitable  for  rich  and 
high-flavored  ciders,  as  well  as  in  judi¬ 
cious  and  cleanly  ways  of  handling  the 
fruits,  which  in  the  beet  factories  are 
ripened  in  storage  bins  until  ready  for 
the  press.  There  are  grown  many  varie¬ 
ties  in  Normandy  and  Brittany  having 
a  remarkably  high  sugar  content,  run¬ 
ning  as  high  in  some  instances  as  18  to 
zo  per  cent.  As  apples  they  are  hard, 
sweet  and  bitter,  but  are  preferred  to 
all  others  for  cider  making.  Euglanu 
has  her  Foxwheip  and  Kingston  Black, 
containing  iz  to  14  per  cent  of  sugar. 
Germany  has  a  host  of  long-named  local 
varieties  of  about  the  same  make-up, 
while  we  put  up  with  such  kinds  as  Ked- 
streak.  Russet,  Winesap  and  Virginia 
Crab,  with,  with  only  10  to  IZ  per  cent 
of  sugar.  Growing  apples  for  cider  in 
this  country  is  a  very  minor  industry, 
if  indeed  it  may  be  said  to  exist  at  ail. 
Alb  a  general  thing  only  waste  fruits  are 
utilized  in  this  way.  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  cider  making  will  never  greatly  in¬ 
crease  with  us  if  the  juice  is  to  be  fer¬ 
mented  in  the  European  fashion,  Apple 
juice,  pressed  in  a  cleanly  manner  from 
sound,  ripe  fruits  of  good  quality,  is  a 
delicious  and  healthful  beverage,  too  lit¬ 
tle  known  here.  It  may  be  preserved 
indefinitely  in  bottles  or  other  airtight 
containers  by  the  ordinary  heat-sterili¬ 
zation  process  detailed  on  page  618,  anu 
in  this  state  is  agreable  and  harmless  to 
ail.  The  idea  of  preserving  natural 
fruit  juices  without  alteration  of  flavor 
or  character  by  fermentation  is  gaining 
ground  in  all  civilized  countries,  and 
will  be  productive  of  much  good.  The 
term  “must”  as  applied  to  the  express¬ 
ed  juices  of  vintage  fruits  before  fer¬ 
mentation,  though  correct  in  many  mod¬ 
ern  languages,  has  an  objectionable 
sound  and  may  well  be  discarded  by 
those  who  like  fruit  flavors  without  al¬ 
coholic  taint.  w.  V.  f. 

A  Fight  For  the  Fruit. 

1  see  that  VV.  V.  F.,  on  page  6(16,  has 
trouble  with  frult-eatlng  birds.  If  they 
were  as  troublesome  everywhere  as  they 
are  hei’e,  appeals  would  be  made  to  State 
legislatures  to  repeal  the  nonsensical  laws 
protecting  these  nuisances.  Un  this  place 
birds  are  10  per  cent  worse  than  12  years 
ago.  and  there  are  at  least  four  times  as 
many  robins  as  then.  Hardly  anything 
escapes.  We  raise  fruit  only  for  family 
use,  but  would  have  enough  for  several 
families  if  allowed  to  ripen.  This  year 
we  did  not  get  a  currant.  There  would 
have  been  bushels  of  black  raspberries, 
but  they  were  picked  as  fast  as  they  be¬ 
came  half  ripe.  Pearing  that  we  would 
not  have  any  I  took  the  gun  and  shot 
robins  and  catbirds  until  they  let  that 
patch  alone.  Then  came  red  raspberries, 
and  by  shooting,  shooing  and  stone¬ 
throwing  we  managed  to  get  a  few.  We 
have  to  pick  the  blackberries  when  half 

ripe.  Next  they  attacked  some  choice 
early  apples,  and  now  I  notice  that  grapes 
are  pecked  as  fast  as  they  color,  so  that 
there  will  not  be  a  perfect  bunch  on  200 
feet  of  rows. 

New  York. 

I  notice  several  have  complained  of  the 
damap  done  to  fruit  by  birds.  We  have 
had  the  same  trouble  this  year,  our  Japan 
plums  were  badly  eaten  by  them.  In  fact, 
the  red  Junes  which  were  rather  scarce 
were  entirely  destroyed.  They  have  also 
worked  on  the  Astraehan  apples.  The  cat¬ 
bird  seems  the  most  destructive  with  the 
robin  good  second.  e  v  a 

New  York.  ’ 


ARHSTRONO  &  McKELVT 

Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVI8  -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 


Cincinnati. 


ANCHOR 

ECKSTEIN 

ATLANTIC 

BRAPLEY 

BROOKLYN 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION 

SOUTHERN 

SHIPMAN 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED  SEAL 

SOUTHERN 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  *  BEOS  CO 

Philadelphia. 


New  York. 


Chicago. 


^St.  Louis. 


MORLEY 

SALEM 

CORNELL 

KENTUCKY 


Cleveland. 
Salem.  Mass. 
Buitalo. 
Louisville. 


ONSUMERS  should  bear 
mind  that  there  are 
brands  of  White 


in 

many 


Lead  (so  called)  which  are  claimed 
to  be  ‘‘just  as  good”  or  better 
than  Pure  White  Lead,  which 
contain  little,  if  any.  White  Lead, 
but  are  simply  mixtures  of  Zinc, 
Whiting  and  Barytes,  or  other 
cheap,  inferior  materials. 

Make  sure  that  the  brand  is  right. 
Those  named  in  list  are  genuine. 

If  interested  in  paint  or  painting,  address 
National  Lead  Co.,  lOO  William  Street,  New  York. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

And  other  Insects  can  be  Controlled  by  Using 

Good’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale- 
Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

It  also  prevents  Curl  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  Entomolo- 
glsts.  This  Soap  is  a  FertlllEer  as  well  as  Insecticide. 

60-lb. Kegs, $2.50;  100-lb.  Kegs,  $4.50;  Half-Barrel, 
270  lbs.,  SJ^c.  per  lb.;  Barrel.  425  lbs.,  S^c.  Large 
quantities,  Special  Kates.  Send  for  Circulars. 

JAMBS  GOOD,  939  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


BUSHEL  GRATES 

Our  ventilated  bushel  crates  I 
I  are  better  and  cheaper  than 
1  baskets— 8  cents  each— made 
of  best  material.  Shipped  ^ 
ready  to  put  together.  Rook-  ■ 
let  No.l4t'ull  particulars  free.  ( 
Geneva  Cooperage  Co.. Geneva, 0.  [ 


WET  AMD  DRY  ROT  PREVENTED 

and  fence  posts,  sills  and  all  exposed  timbers  made  to 
last  Indefinitely  by  the  use  of  CONSEllVO  WOOD 
PRESEKVATIVK.  It  permeates  and  hardens 
wood,  prevents  working  of  wood  worms,  insects,  etc. 
Cost  but  a  trifle.  Write  for  free  circular. 

.SAMUEL  CABOT,  Mf g,  Chenalst, 

81  Kilby  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 


NO  PAINTING  REeUlllED 

Koofing.  Can 
be  easily  laid 
as  the  work 
only  consists  of 
mailing  and  ce¬ 
menting  the 
joints.  Samples, prices  &  booklet  giving  instructions 
ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO  ^  for  laying  sent 

82  Pine  St.,  New  York.  fvee  postpaid. 


Best  for  Water 


PRICES 


PRICES 


RALPH  B.  CARTER  CO. 

26  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

DRILLING 
MACHINES 


WELL 


i 


THE  MERIT  of  YEARS 

attaches  to  this  roofing.  It  is 
known  and  used  in  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  country. 

FIRE,  WIND  and 

WATER  PROOF, 

id  arable  and  low  In  price.  Be¬ 
ing  soft  and  pliable,  it  is  easy 
to  fit  and  lay.  Exposure  makes 
Send  for  Sample  and  Circular, 


teas  bard  as  slate.  _  _ _  _ 

THE  A.  P.  SWAN  CO.,  114  Nassau  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

READY 
ROOFING 

Buy  of  us  Direct  and 
Save  Money. 
Best  goods.  Ourprlcea 
surprise.  Write  us. 

S.  E.  McDonough  &  co. 
Dept.  C.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

CLARK’S 

Clark’s  Reversible  Bush 
Plow  and  Harrow. 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide,  1 
ft.  deep.  Death  to  busbe.s 
witch  grass.  Kills  any 
bush,  grass,  rose  or  plant 
that  grows.  Can  plow  a 
newly  cut  forest, stump  or 
bog  land,  leaves  the  laud 
true  and  clean  for  grain  or  any  crop. 

Clark’s  Dbl.  Action 
Cutaway  Harrow. 

Moves  15, (XX)  tons  of  earth  a 
day. 

Clark’s  8  ft.  Smoothing 
Harrow,  • 

will  smooth  an  acre  as  true  as  a 
mill  pond  in  20  minutes. 

Clark’s  Cider  Mills, 

for  horse,  hand  or  steam  power. 
From  five  gallons  to  eight  barrels. 
Perfect  Grinders.  Will  grind  75 
bushels  per  hour  easily.  Send  for 
circulars. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 

Higganum,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


Monarch  Stump  Puller 

WIU  pull  6-foot  stump  in  three  mlnutcM. 
Guaranteed  to  stand  250, (XX)  lbs.  strain. 
For  illustrated  catalogue  and  dlsoonnti 


lydiirasa  KOlsrABCH  <3KUBBBR  CO.,  Lone  Tree.  U. 


‘‘NEW  RIVAL” 

Loaded  Black  Powder  Shells 

shoot  stronger  and  reload  better 
than  any  other  black  powder 
shells  on  the  market,  because 
they  are  loaded  more  carefully 
and  made  more  scientifically. 
Try  them.  They  are 

THE  niJNTER’8  EAVORITE, 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


I  have  a  flood  of  questions  some  of  which 
I  will  try  and  answer. 

Disking  or  Plowing.  Here  is  one  from 
Ohio:— “What  do  you  think  of  disking  in¬ 
stead  of  plowing  oat  stubble  for  wheat 
to  be  sown  this  Fall?  The  soil  is  a  clay 
loam.  Would  like  to  hear  from  the  ‘Hope 
Farm  Man,’  as  we  think  he  is  O.  K.,  if  he 
does  get  ‘stuk’  on  a  wind-broken  horse.” 

s.  B.  F. 

If  the  work  can  be  done  deep  enough  I 
prefer  the  disking.  There  may  be  some 
who  do  not  understand  what  "disking” 
means.  Take  a  soup  plate  or  a  tin  plate 
with  a  stick  through  the  center  on  which  it 
can  turn  and  wheel  it  forward  at  an  angle 
through  sand  pressing  down  hard.  As  It 
turns  around  It  throws  or  kicks  the  sand 
out;  turning  it  over  and  tossing  it  up.  The 
disk  harrow  works  the  ground  in  much  the 
same  way  chopping  and  tossing  the  soil 
deeper  and  more  thoroughly  as  the  disks 
are  larger  and  more  heavily  weighted 
down.  When  the  disking  can  be  thoroughly 
done  I  believe  that  the  soil  is  left  in 
better  condition  for  nil  crops.  The  ordinary 
disk  harrow  does  not  always  work  deep 
enough  for  potatoes  but  the  disk  plows, 
where  they  can  be  used,  will,  in  my  opinion, 
do  more  satisfactory  work  than  the  drag 
plows  which  turn  the  furrow  slice  com¬ 
pletely  over.  As  for  fitting  oat  stubble  for 
wheat  I  should  certainly  use  the  disk  on 
it,  not  once  but  again  and  again  until  it 
was  thoroughly  chopped  up.  I  should  ex¬ 
pect  from  this  as  good  a  yield  as  from 
plowing. 

Machines  vs.  Men.— Here  is  a  man  who 
speaks  for  many  others,  in  his  desire  to 
make  hired  men  out  of  machinery. 

“I  cannot  get  good  help,  and  am  unable 
to  plow  with  the  regular  two  horse  plow. 
What  I  want  very  much  is  a  riding  plow 
and  a  riding  cultivator  that  I  can  use  my¬ 
self  on  our  hilly,  stony  land.  Our  stones 
are  all  sizes  from  gravel  to  tons.  We  can¬ 
not  pick  them  off,  life  is  too  short  or 
shall  I  say  lazy?  (I  am  56).  Do  you  think 
I  could  use  a  Clark  Cutaway  and  a  sulky’ 
We  raise  general  crops.  I  can  drive  all 
right,  but  cannot  hold  a  plow  or  walk 
after  a  harrow,  and  the  men  I  can  get  do 
not  do  the  work  tlioroughly.  Which  tools 
would  I  select  for  two  old  not  very  strong 
horses.”  i*. 

Wherever  I  go  T  hear  this  question.  How 
can  we  make  the  cogs  and  cranks  on  a 
machine  do  the  work  of  a  hired  man’s 
brain?  Hope  farm  has  more  than  its 
share  of  stony,  hill  land  and  when  we 
started  I  decided  to  try  and  grow  potatoes 
on  these  hills.  I  bought  a  sulky  plow. 
We  already  had  a  riding  cultivator  and  a 
potato  digger.  After  a  hard  struggle  we 
quit  and  decided  that  as  these  hills  were 
evidently  built  for  fruit  and  grass  we 
were  too  feeble  to  graft  crops  like  potatoes 
on  them.  We  are  therefore  seeding  down 
and  planting  apple  and  peach  trees  on  all 
the  back  farm.  Our  sulky  plow  did  good 
work  but  it  nearly  killed  the  horses. 
Frank  and  Dan  were  both  strong  but  they 
did  not  have  the  power  required  for  the 
plow,  'rhe  heavy  frame  held  the  plow  point 
firmly  in  the  ground  and  it  struck  hidden 
stones  with  such  force  that  the  horses 
shoulders  were  badly  bruised.  I  would  not 
think  of  trying  a  sulky  plow  on  a  stony 
hillside.  My  sulky  is  for  sale,  though  on 
level  soil  without  hidden  stones  it  is  a 
grand  implement.  A  disk  plow,  whish  is  a 
large  heavy  disk  mounted  on  wheels  which 
hold  it  in  the  soil,  is  much  better  for  hill 
work.  These  plows  require  great  power  in 
front  of  them.  I  fear  that  your  old  horses 
will  not  be  able  to  do  them  justice.  We 
must  remember  that  if  we  are  to  get  rid 
of  the  hired  man’s  hand  work  we  must 
use  far  greater  horse  power.  As  to  riding 
cultivators,  the  objection  to  them  on  rocky 
ground  is  that  too  many  pegs  are  broken. 
The  teeth  strike  a  stone  while  going  at  good 
speed  with  power  enough  to  break  the  bolts 
which  hold)  them.  To  lessen  this  trouble 
the  bolts  are  taken  out  and  stout  wooden 
pegs  substituted.  The  driver  oarries  a 
pocket  full  of  these  pegs  and  as  one  is 
broken  another  is  put  in.  We  have  broken 
dozens  of  them  in  a  day  and  much  time  is 
lost  in  replacing  them.  You  are  thinking 
what  good  work  you  are  doing  when— snap! 
goes  a  peg  and  one  tooth  flies  back  and 
dangles  like  a  broken  arm  or  leg.  Some 
cultivators  have  stout  springs  on  the  teeth 
which  “give”  enough  to  pass  small  stones. 
They  will  often  break  on  large  rocks  and 
make  a  bad  mess. 

I  am  sorry  that  our  experience  does  not 
give  much  hope  for  such  tools  on  stony 
hillsides.  I  think  they  are  Intended  rather 
for  level,  smooth  fields.  Naturally  as  a 
machine  comes  to  do  more  of  the  work 
done  by  the  hand  there  are  so  many  fine 
parts  that  it  cannot  be  expected  to  stand 
hard  pounding.  My  plan  Is  to  seed  these 
hillsides,  plant  trees  among  the  stones 
and  then  get  aw'ay  with  plows  and  culti¬ 
vators,  I  have  said  before  now  that  two 


men  each  with  only  one  leg  can  sit  on 
machinery  and  do  all  the  work  on  30  acres 
of  potatoes  except  picking.  That  is  true 
but  it  can  only  be  done  on  smooth,  open 
land  which  has  been  kept  in  good  culture.. 

Farm  Notes.— The  cow  peas  still  dawdle 
along  light  in  color  and  heavy  of  foot  for 
they  refuse  to  “run.”  This  cold,  wet  season 
has  held  them  back  and  it  is  now  so  late 
that  the  crop  will  barely  pay  for  seed, 
'rhe  soy  beans  are  certainly  far  ahead  of 
them  this  year.  .  .  .  The  second  crop  of 
clover  was  cut  August  24,  and  gave  a  lar¬ 
ger  yield  than  the  first.  By  putting  on 
more  iron  slag  we  shall  be  able  to  cut  a 
third  crop  if  we  care  to.  Alfalfa  could 
hardly  beat  that.  The  second  cutting  of 
grass  is  very  heavy  on  all  the  meadows; 
we  never  had  more  hay.  ...  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  rot  has  started  in  the  potatoes 
and  is  spreading  rapidly.  The  crop  must 
be  dug  at  once  or  we  shall  lose  it.  Too  bad 
to  have  to  stop  and  dig  potatoes  when 
other  work  ought  to  be  done.  Aside  from 
the  rot  we  never  had  a  better  outlook  for  a 
full  potato  crop. 

“That’s  it,”  says  old  Doleful,  “there  is 
always  something  to  upset  us.” 

Y'ou’re  right,  there  is,  and  for  everything 
that  upsets  there  is  another  that  uplifts 
'rhe  same  weather  that  rots  the  potatoes 
has  given  us  the  greatest  hay  crop  we 
ever  had  and  also  a  good  chance  to  save 
our  corn. 

What  about  that  corn  anyway? 

We  have  done  our  best  and  now  it  de¬ 
pends  on  the  action  of  the  Hon.  Jack 
Frost.  The  fields  planted  on  Decoration 
Day  and  June  17,  look  as  well  as  any  I 
can  find  in  our  country.  I  feel  quite  sure 
this  corn  will  make  good  seed.  The  field 
planted  July  3  is  uneven— the  best  of  it 
standing  about  three  feet  high,  50  days 
after  planting.  With  a  fairly  warm  Sep¬ 
tember  it  will  still  make  seed.  Our  killing 
frosts  rarely  come  before  October  10,  and 
I  can  hardly  believe  that  after  all  the  hard 
knocks  nature  has  given  us  this  season 
Jack  Frost  will  make  an  early  visit.  I  am 
hopeful  for  the  corn  and  that  is  all,  for  I 
know  that  we  really  had  no  right  to  expect 
grain  from  that  July  planting.  If  any 
variety  can  do  it  •ur  yellow  flint  is  the 
fellow  to  try.  This  struggle  for  a  corn 
crop  is  interesting  at  least.  .  .  .  We  are 
cleaning  out  the  strawberries  and  it  is  a 
fierce  job.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that 
such  a  mat  of  crab  grass  and  weeds  can 
crowd  into  the  berry  field  in  so  short  a 
time.  It  is  finger  work  too  but  it  must  be 
done  if  we  are  to  have  first-class  fruit 
next  year.  The  weeds  are  pulled,  shaken 
free  from  dirt  and  thrown  into  large  piles. 
At  night  they  are  carted  out  and  thrown 
into  the  orchard  where  Billy  Berk  and  his 
friends  make  them  into  pork.  With  apples 
and  weeds  from  a  strawberry  patch,  these 
hogs  ought  to  produce  fine-fiavored  hams. 
I  spoke  some  weeks  ago  of  plowing  out  an 
old  strawberry  patch  by  turning  furrows 
together  and  thus  leaving  strips  through 
the  field.  The  weeds  have  been  pulled 
from  tho.se  strips  by  hand  leaving  fair 
row's  of  plants.  Now  we  scatter  fertilizer 
in  the  furrows  on  either  side  of  thesu  rows 
and  slowly  level  in  by  working  on  the  ridge 
between  with  the  cultivator.  It  will  never 
make  an  ideal  bed  but  it  was  this  or  plow 
up  the  whole  thing.  I  always  like  to  give 
things  a  chance.  h.  w.  c. 

Western  New  York  is  overloaded  with 
Summer  apples,  and  many  of  us  feel  like 
criticising  the  men  who  planted  such  an 
abundance  of  early  fruit,  forgetting  that 
there  has  been  a  complete  change  of  con¬ 
ditions  since  those  old  orchards  were  plant¬ 
ed.  In  my  own  orchard  there  is  one  long 
row  and  part  of  another  of  early  fruit  with 
occasional  scattering  trees.  There  is  an¬ 
other  row  of  Porter,  delicious  apples,  but 
too  many  of  them  in  the  usual  market 
When  these  old  trees  were  young,  fine 
Summer  apples  were  in  demand  in  the 
great  markets.  'I'hey  were  harvested  early 
and  shipped  on  the  canal  to  New  York  and 
brought  a  fair  return,  'i’his  year  onl> 
25  cents  per  bushel  can  be  obtained  in  the 
home  wholesale  market,  and  not  more 
than  50  cents  from  the  retail  trade.  The 
plum  crop  here  is  simply  wonderful.  There 
are  few  plum  trees  which  are  not  loaded 
to  the  breaking  point.  Could  we  farmers 
keep  posted  accurately  as  to  where  these 
fruits  were  scarce  it  would  help  us  to  un¬ 
load  our  surplus.  s.  a.  l. 

Wayne  Co..  N.  Y. 
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Letter 
..  BoQk 


^Copies: 
IkHm  Letters' 
While  You 
.  .  Write 


Use  your  own  paper. 

Any  pen,  any  ink,  no  press. 

Government  Officials,  Colonists,  Farmers, 

will  find  it  invaluable. 

Every  man  who  writes  letters  should  write  for  prices 
if  his  stationer  does  not  keep  it.  We  manufacture 
“Ditmars”  Typewriter  Ribbons 
and  Carbon  Paper. 

PEN-CARBON  MANIFOLD  CO.,  Dept.  50 
145-7-9  Centre  St.,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
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Page  Hog  Fence 

holds  the  whole  litter.  It’ s  closer  woven. 

PARK  WOVEN  WIUE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


ake  the  Farm  Pay 


Tliere^K  money  in 
farmlnic  if  you  under* 
stand  modern  methods 
knd  farm  inteligently  as 
taught  by  our  correspond¬ 
ence  course  ia 

Modem 
Agriculture. 

Under  Prof.  Win.  P. 
_  Brooks,  I*h.  I>.,  of 

Mass.  Agricultural  College.  Treats  of  soils,  tillage, 
drainage, fertilizers, crop  rotation,  stock-feeding,poultry- 
raising.ciairying.etc.  Also  Horticulture  under  Prof. 
Bulley,  of  Cornell  University,  and  Agrlculturul 
Buctcrlology  under  Prof.  Conn,  of  Wesleyan. 

Full  Uoininerclul,  Normal  and  Acudenilc  d 
partments.  Tuition  nominal.  Text  books  free  to  our 
students.  Catalogue  and  particulars  free.  Write  to-day. I 

THE  H^E  COREESPOOTENCE  SCHOOL, 


?ept.  18 ,  Springfield,  Mass, 


i 


A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive  cure  for 


Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  HTTMAN  REIUKB'Y  for  Rheii- 
mutlmn,  Sprulns,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it 
Is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1.50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex¬ 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  Its 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo¬ 
nials,  etc.  Address 

THE  lAWREHCB-WILLIlMS  COMPin,  OlsTeltnd,  Ohio. 


One  Experience 

with  a  lame  horse 
Is  enough.  You  lost 
money  on  that  one. 

You  will  never  need 
to  do  so  again  U  you 
will  use 

Kendall’s 
Spavin 
Cure 

the  old  reliable  remedy  for  Spavins,  Ringbones, 
Splints,  Curbs,  etc.,  and  all  forms  of  Lameness. 
Cures  without  a  blemish  as  It  does  not  blister.  Price 
$  I  i  six  lor  $5.  Asa  liniment  for  family  use  it  has  no 
equal.  Ask  your  druggist  for  KENDALL’S  SPAVIN 
CURE,  also  “A  Treatise  on  the  Horse,'*  the  book 
free,  or  address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURG  FALLS,  VT. 


BLIZZARD 

Feed  and  Ensilage 

Gutter 

Does  everything,  cuts 
hay,  straw,  ensilage, 
shreds  fodder  and  fills 
the  silo  to  any  beig-ht; 
all  done  by  one  machine. 
Sold  on  full  guarantee. 
Write  for  catalogue. 
Joseph  Dick 
Agricultural  Works, 
Box  69,  Canton,  Ohio. 


CUT  THIS  OUT 


And  when  In  need  of  a  wire  fence  that  will  last  three 
times  as  long  as  the  best  woven  article,  write  us  for 
prices  and  terms  on  our  heavy  hard  steel  wires  Arm  ly 
united  at  crossing.  Catalogues  free, 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Ten  Dollars  a  Day 

or  more  may  be  lost  by  the  idleness  of  a  horse  from 
sore  neck,  shoulders  or  like  trouble,  just  when  his 
services  are  most  needed. 

Bickmore’s  Gall  Cure 

Is  guaranteed 
to  cure  the  most 
stubborn  case 
of  llurness  or 
Collar  Gall, 
Scratches, 
Grease  Heel, 
Speed  Crack, 
etc.,  while  you 
work  the  horse. 
For  sale  at  all 
dealers  whoare 
authorized  to 
refund  your 
money  1  f  it  does  n  ot  do  just  os  we  say.  Sample  sent 
for  10  cents.  Write  while  you  have  It  In  mind. 

BICKMORE  GALL  CURE  CO.,  Box  519,  Old  Town, Me. 


_  _ Horse-' 


GOMBAILT’S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 


Warranted 
to  give  satisfaction. 


The 

leasure: 


of 

Success  in 
Wheat  Growing 

is  a  complete  fertilizer 
containing  6%’  actual 

Potash 

A  deficiency  of  Potash 
in  fertilizers  will  result 
in  small  grains. 

Our  books  on  Wheat  and  ^iir~~ 
Grain  Culture  sxefree  to  farmers. 


GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

03  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


HAND  FODDER 
CUTTER 


-9 


IT’S  A  GOOD  ONE  and 
THE  PRICE  IS  LOW 


- BUY  IT 

Should  you  want  a  larger  power  ensilage  and  fodder 
cutter  or  corn  husker,  sheller,  horse  power,  feed 
grinder,  wood  saw,  windmill,  farm  truck,  seeder, 
etc.,  send  at  once  for  our  free  Catalogue. 

yAppleton  Manufacturing  Co  ■  Batavia,  111.,  U.S.A.^ 


Sizen 

of 


1908 

cataloi 


Tells  all  about  our 


goods.  Free.  Wealso 
complete  line  of  drag 
machines,  sweep 

SMALLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Box 


Manitowoc,  Wis. 


SMALLEY 


SAFETY  BLOW 

Only  One  Belt  Bequlred 


BELLE  CITY  Feed 


and  Ensilage  Cutter 


8en<t  for 
Catalogue. 


Wttli  Fan  attached  to  Knife  wheel  and  blows  feed  or  ensilage 
Blower  through  any  length  pii>e  with  less  ^wer 

Attach-  than  any  other  blower.  Full  line  of 

ment*  ■  Tread  and  8  weep  Pow- 

er»,&oot  CuttersgSaw 
Trame^  Belle 
City  Threah* 
era 
eta* 


Silo  and  ensilage 
treatise  sent  free  if 


you  mention  this  paper. 

BELLE  CITY  MFU.CO.,  Racine.  WIs.  Box  23 


Freeman 
Ensilage 
Machinery 


represents  the  modern  idea.  Illustra¬ 
tion  shows  typical  cutter  with  blower  at¬ 
tachment.  il  sizes,  hand  cutting  to  belt 
power,  with  capacity  ranging  from  5  to 
24  tons  per  hour.  Traveling  force  feed 
reduces  labor  of  feeding.  Each  machine 
easily  and  quickly  fitted  with  shredder 
attachment. 

Also  make  Wind  Mills,  Corn  Shellers.  Wood 
Saws,  etc.  Write  for  free  catalogues  102. 

S.  FREEMAN  &  SONS  MFG.  GO.,  Racine,  Wis. 


The  Gem  Full-Circle  baler,  lightest,  strongest,  cheapest 
baler.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Operated  by  1  or  2  horses. 
Bales  10  to  15  tons  a  day.  Sold  on  5  days’  trial.  Catalogue 
free.  Address  GEO,  EUTEL  CO.»  Qutncy»  III. 


CHARTER 

Gasoline  Engine. 

For  Grinding,  Shelling,  Fodder  Cutting, 
Threshing,  Pumping,  Sawing,  etc. 

STATIONARIES,  PORTABLES,  SAWING 
AND  PUMPING  OUTFITS.  ETC. 
Send  tor  lllnst’d  Catalog  &  TestlxaenlaliL 

Stmtm  Yotir  Powmg^  Mmmdm.' 


eUARTER  GAS  ENGINE  CO..  Box  26  STERLING,  ILL, 
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“A  SaUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street.  New  York. 


pany — going  where  no  one  else  could  make  a  machine 
work.  We  like  the  idea  of  this  department  and  we 
hope  the  boys  will  be  taught  to  use  the  hoe  and  the 
scythe  without  chopping  off  their  feet. 

* 

There  is  another  demand  for  the  "removal”  of  Sec¬ 
retary  Hitchcock  of  the  Interior  Department  We 
understand  that  these  “demands”  are  backed  by  spec¬ 
ulators  and  land  robbers  who  want  a  free  hand  at 
the  game  of  stealing  land  from  the  Indians  or  Uncle 
Sam.  Secretary  Hitchcock  seems  to  have  shown  up 
their  rascality  and  done  what  he  could  to  prevent  it 
Instead  of  driving  such  a  public  official  out  of  office 
he  should  be  publicly  complimented  and  made  to  stay 
where  he  is. 

In  these  days  when  capable  farm  labor  is  scarce,  if 
not  impossible  to  obtain,  every  sensible  farmer  knows 
that  he  must  change  his  plans.  He  must  use  ma¬ 
chinery  that  will  enable  one  skillful  man  to  do  the 
most  work,  and  grow  the  crops  and  keep  the  stock 
that  require  least  hand  labor.  It  will  often  be  found 
good  policy  to  let  the  greater  part  of  the  farm  go 
back  to  pasture  or  Into  orchards,  and  concentrate 
hand  work  upon  the  best  fields. 


that  The  R.  N.-Y.  hajs  what  we  may  call  enduring 
value.  A  farmer’s  paper  should  not  be  filled  with 
mental  froth  or  empty  commonplaces,  but  it  ought 
to  stimulate  men  to  thought  before  action.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  is  proud  of  its  readers.  They  never  fail  us 
whether  it  be  in  recording  honest  experience  or  ex¬ 
tending  the  circulation  of  the  paper.  One  true  reader 
is  worth  a  dozen  skimmers. 

• 

The  fruit  growers  are  after  the  birds  again.  We 
hear  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  the  birds  and 
their  champions  must  now  face  the  truth,  without 
sentiment.  This  is  what  a  Maine  man  says: 

Last  year  the  birds  spoiled  a  large  part  of  our  straw¬ 
berries,  though  this  year  from  the  old  bed  overrun  with 
grass  we  found  some  berries  the  birds  did  not.  We  have 
only  enough  currant  bushes  in  bearing  for  family  use, 
and  the  result  was  about  a  cupful  for  ourselves,  and  the 
remainder  for  two  families  of  robins.  There  is  a  law 
protecting  birds,  but  not  protecting  small  fruits.  How¬ 
ever,  we  have  a  cat  who  is  law-maker  and  executor  unto 
herself,  and  our  strawberries  and  currants  have  made 
meat  for  a  family  of  three  kittens,  if  not  for  the  “kids.” 

w.  F.  c. 

We  are  interested  in  the  action  of  the  Pennsylvania 
man  who  started  “something  doing”  when  the  birds 
cleaned  his  cherries.  There  are  many  who  will  re¬ 
gard  his  as  a  good  citizen. 

* 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  5,  1903. 


All  for  a  Dime  ! 

Be  sure  and  read  the  statement  printed  on  the  next 
page!  TirE  R.  N.-Y.  never  made  such  an  offer  before. 
Think  of  it,  320  pages  for  10  cents!  The  time  is  now 
just  ripe  for  it  and  we  confidently  expect  that  you  will 
do  your  part  of  the  programme!  We  never  were  in 
better  shape  to  make  a  strong  and  helpful  paper  and 
every  ounce  of  force  and  opportunity  that  we  can 
muster  is  going  into  The  R.  N.-Y.  That’s  all  we 
promise.  If  it  is  enough,  you  will  have  the  name  and 
the  dime  sent  in  at  once. 

« 

Last  week  when  we  tried  to  obtain  information 
from  the  officers  of  the  People’s  Pure  Milk  Co.  we 
were  referred  to  the  sales  committee  of  the  milk  pro¬ 
ducers.  Mr.  Latimer,  on  page  636,  makes  a  statement 
which  will  interest  milk  producers.  About  all  we 
seem  to  be  sure  of  is  that  this  Is  the  best  and  most 
responsible  offer  ever  made  for  the  milk! 

• 

We  suggest  as  an  excellent  object  lesson  for  this 
year’s  horticultural  meeting  that  our  scientific  friends 
show  how  the  lime  and  sulphur  wash  is  made  with 
caustic  potash  or  soda.  Bring  the  materials  anfl  mix 
them  before  the  audience.  Such  a  demonstration  will 
beat  a  whole  volume  of  printed  instruction.  We  have 
great  faith  in  the  future  of  this  wash  as  a  general 
insecticide. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  photographic  competi¬ 
tion  offer  on  page  634.  Some  of  the  most  attractive 
fiowers  of  the  year  are  now  on  hand.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  scene  be  elaborate  or  extensive.  The 
only  condition  is  that  the  subject  Illustrated  shall  be 
on  an  actual  farm,  not  a  town  or  city  lawn.  Hundreds 
of  farm  gardens  have  interesting  subjects  for  such 
a  picture. 

• 

Now  that  the  apple  season  is  opening  we  want  to 
know  all  about  the  apple  box.  We  sent  dozens  of 
sample  boxes  away  last  year  to  those  who  wanted 
to  try  the  smaller  package.  Did  it  pay  to  ship  in 
boxes?  Will  you  try  it  again?  These  are  questions 
that  concern  all  apple  shippers  and  we  would  like  to 
have  them  answered  by  men  who  have  had  experi¬ 
ence.  Let  us  hear  from  the  boxers. 

The  Iowa  Agricultural  College  has  organized  a  de¬ 
partment  of  Farm  Mechanics.  The  circular  states 
that: 

This  department  Is  Intended  to  cover  Instruction  in  all 
kinds  of  farm  machinery  and  appliances.  Including  land 
drainage,  rural  telephones,  farm  water  supply  and  the 
various  means  of  obtaining  power  for  operating  farm 
machinery,  such  as  electric  motors,  gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines,  water  power  and  wind  power. 

We  are  told  that  Iowa  farmers  have  over  $55,000,- 
000  invested  in  farm  machinery  and  that  they  spend 
$10,000,000  each  year  in  farm  appliances.  No  doubt 
better  care  of  these  Implements  would  result  in  great 
saving,  but  perhaps  the  manufacturers  who  make 
most  of  their  profit  In  supplying  “broken  parts”  will 
not  take  so  kindly  to  the  new  department  for  rust, 
lack  of  oil  and  poor  handling  are  great  friends  of 
theirs.  Prof.  Zintheo,  who  heads  the  new  department, 
has  had  a  remarkable  training  for  such  work.  At  one 
time  he  was  a  “calamity  expert”  for  a  harvester  com¬ 


The  apple  shippers  ought  to  get  together  some¬ 
where  and  agree  to  stick  to  one  story  at  least.  One 
man  writes  us  that  Europe  has  a  full  crop  and  that 
the  demand  for  American  fruit  is  small.  Another 
man  in  the  same  city  says  that  Europe  will  have  few 
apples  and  that  the  demand  for  American  fruit  will 
be  Immense.  Some  growers  are  unkind  enough  to 
say  that  since  the  shippers  lost  money  last  year  they 
will  make  up  for  it  this  year  by  reporting  big  crops 
and  dull  market  and  thus  depress  prices.  That  scheme 
will  not  work.  The  growers  understand  that  this  Is 
their  year. 

With  rot  in  the  potato  crop,  scab  on  the  apples  and 
Jack  Frost  on  the  heels  of  the  lazy  corn  crop,  farmers 
have  their  troubles  this  year.  We  fear  that  the  potato 
rot  will  be  serious.  The  wet  soil  and  “muggy”  weath¬ 
er  give  just  the  right  conditions  for  the  rot  to  spread. 
If,  in  the  face  of  these  troubles  buyers  try  to  get  the 
apples  for  less  than  they  are  worth  by  spreading  re¬ 
ports  of  “big  crop,”  there  will  be  lively  times.  Our 
reports  show  that  the  apple  crop  is  short  In  sections 
where  large  supplies  are  usually  provided.  Do  not 
give  away  your  apples  or  be  frightened  into  selling 
them  at  a  low  figure.  The  demand  is  greater  than 
ever  before  while  the  total  supply  is  less  than  last 
year. 

The  great  majority  of  Americans  have  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  recent  yacht  races.  When  the  wind  blew 
Reliance  to  victory  every  citizen  who  thought  of  the 
matter  at  all  had  a  feeling  of  pride  that  his  country 
had  produced  the  boat  and  the  men  capable  of  win¬ 
ning.  Surely  such  a  victory  is  better  than  one  gained 
by  blowing  a  foreign  navy  out  of  existence.  It  Is  easy 
to  say  that  these  yacht  races  are  costly  and  foolish 
things  which  accomplish  no  real  good,  yet  they  Invite 
a  spirit  of  patriotism  and  worthy  pride  of  country. 
When  Uncle  Sam  takes  his  jack  knife  and  whittles 
out  a  boat  which  shows  her  heels  to  the  best  that  the 
other  side  can  furnish  we  are  all  proud  of  him,  and 
we  have  a  right  to  be. 

* 

Some  cautious  people  are  already  looking  ahead  to 
the  beginning  of  another  period  of  business  depres¬ 
sion  or  “hard  times.”  We  do  not  see  it  In  sight  and 
surely  there  is  no  quicker  way  to  bring  it  than  for 
every  one  to  talk  about  It.  Some  faint-hearted  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Apple  Consumers’  League  say  that  when 
“hard  times”  come  again  people  will  stop  buying 
apples  because  they  are  luxuries  and  only  necessities 
go  in  “hard  times.”  Why,  bless  your  heart,  can  you 
not  see  that  we  can  raise  apples  and  milk  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  “necessities”  if  we  keep  at  it?  That  is  just 
what  we  are  supposed  to  do  in  carrying  out  our 
pledge.  We  will  make  50,000,000  people  believe  they 
cannot  live  without  eating  apple  in  some  form  every 
day! 

* 

On  page  623  we  have  a  good  illustration  of  the  stay¬ 
ing  powers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  It  was  read  and  discussed 
in  a  farmer’s  family,  and  probably  passed  to  the 
neighbors.  It  was  then  used  to  fill  out  a  crate  of 
eggs,  but  that  was  not  the  last  of  it,  for  the  man  who 
candled  the  eggs  saw  it,  recognized  an  old  friend  and 
read  it  through.  That  man  has  now  become  a  regular 
reader.  We  could  name  hundreds  of  cases  where 
much  the  same  thing  has  happened.  Recently  a  man 
spoke  of  receiving  a  letter  called  out  by  an  article 
written  six  years  before!  We  are  pleased  to  think 


To  one  who  has  for  the  past  20  years  watched  the 
frauds  and  humbugs  that  have  fattened  upon  the  pub¬ 
lic  it  is  saddening  to  see  the  worst  of  them  brought 
out  of  the  past,  dusted  off  and  made  to  do  rogue’s 
duty  again.  We  never  expected  to  see  Prof.  Corbett 
with  his  wonderful  “Gallinoculture  Institute”  on  deck 
again,  but  we  are  actually  asked  to  advertise  that  old 
book  entitled  “How  to  make  $500  yearly  with  12 
hens!”  “Prof.  Corbett”  had  great  respect  for  a  hen’s 
feelings.  This  is  one  reason  why  you  should  buy  his 
book: 

Everyone  is  aware  that  a  hen  must  set,  but  very  few 
are  able  to  explain  why  she  does  so  during  21  days. 
Many  believe  that  nature  compels  her  to  set  during  this 
long  period,  which  the  professor  says,  that  the  poultry 
breeder  who  applies  this  out-of-date,  barbarous  custom, 
is  not  only  neglecting  his  Interests,  but  commits  an  act 
of  cruelty,  which  is  punished  by  the  law  of  man,  and 
forbidden  by  our  great  Master. 

It  would  do  the  professor  lots  of  good  to  tackle  a 
spunky  sitting  hen  and  see  her  fight  for  the  privilege 
of  continuing  this  “barbarous  custom.”  His  lan¬ 
guage  under  such  circumstances  would  greatly  dimin¬ 
ish  the  sale  of  his  book.  But,  seriously,  this  is  one 
of  the  petty  fakes  which  affiict  the  reputation  of  the 
good  old  hen.  The  book  appears  to  be  some  old  trea¬ 
tise  on  incubation  long  discarded  and  all  out  of  date. 
Some  years  ago  it  was  offered  for  sale  with  a  great 
fiourish  of  trumpets,  but  there  Is  far  more  practical 
information  about  poultry  in  the  catalogues  issued 
by  the  incubator  manufacturers.  The  whole  thing 
would  be  too  ridiculous  to  mention  if  those  who  are 
trying  to  sell  the  book  did  not  quote  Moore’s  Rural 
New-Yorker  as  endorsing  the  “Gallinoculture  Insti¬ 
tute.”  If  any  of  our  readers  see  such  a  statement 
we  warn  them  that  the  present  R.  N.-Y.  has  not  en¬ 
dorsed  the  methods  of  “Prof.  Corbett,”  and  that  we 
regard  the  whole  thing  as  a  humbug. 


BREVITIES. 

The  howler  gives  sound  advice. 

The  tooth  brush  saves  the  forceps. 

It  looks  like  a  new  boom  In  sheep. 

The  man  who  believes  in  race  suicide  can  hardly  be 
said  to  possess  Pa  value! 

We  hear  good  apple  growers  insist  that  good  Pall  va¬ 
rieties  pay,  especially  for  export. 

So  far  as  we  know,  any  brand  of  concentrated  lye  can 
be  used  for  making  the  soda-Bordeaux  Mixture. 

The  grreat  question  is  this:  If  you  got  Just  what  you 
deserve  and  no  more,  would  you  not  be  docked? 

Is  onion  growing  a  gamble?  Not  so  much  with  the 
transplanted  system.  You  are  surer  of  your  crop  and 
Of  your  price. 

It  Is  said  that  Cudahy  &  Co.,  the  great  Chicago  packers, 
have  been  fined  $38,000  for  putting  colored  oleo  on  the 
market  without  paying  the  10-cent  tax. 

The  question  of  reseeding  old  pastures,  opened  on  page 
628,  Is  one  of  the  most  important  things  that  Eastern 
dairymen  can  discuss.  Think  what  It  will  mean  to  in¬ 
crease  the  Income  from  pastures! 

A  LETTER  from  a  New  Hampshire  farmer  announces 
that  he  has  been  “trolleying  a  little.”  This  means  that 
he  has  been  taking  a  vacation  on  a  trolley  car  riding 
about  the  State.  This  has  come  to  be  a  regular  thing  in 
some  farm  sections. 

Geo.  a.  Cochrane  makes  these  arguments  for  the 
apple  box:  “The  barrel  is  a  barbarous  package  to  use 
for  fruit,  as  there  is  altogether  too  much  fruit  for  one 
compartment,  and  much  of  the  contents  of  the  barrel  is 
Injured  by  the  weight  of  that  above  it.  The  barrel  is 
rolled  and  kicked  about,  whereas  this  box  has  to  be  car¬ 
ried  or  trucked.  It  Is  too  small  to  be  walked  on  Its  end.s, 
and  too  large  to  be  thrown,  consequently  it  has  more 
careful  handling  than  the  barrel.” 
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THE  LITTLE  ENVELOPE 


which  you  will  find  in  this  paper  is  not  intended  for  your  personal  use.  It  is  for  a  neighbor.  We  are  going  to  ask  you  to  use  two  of  these  little  envel¬ 
opes  this  month — this  one  and  one  more  that  you  will  find  in  the  paper  next  week.  We  are  determined  to  have  an  even  100,000  subscribers  to  The  K, 
N.-Y.  We  find  the  best  and  surest  way  to  get  them  is  to  make  liberal  inducements  for  short-term  trial  subscriptions  through  our  old  readers.  You  know 
Ihe  paper,  and  you  know  the  neighbors  who  are  likely  to  be  interested  in  it.  In  this  way  we  get  the  best  farmers  for  trial  subscriptions,  and  then  a  large 
portion  of  them  renew  from  year  to  year  themselves.  Many  of  you  who  read  this  have  learned  of  the  paper  in  this  way.  A  sample  copy  does  not  go  far 
enough.  A  farmer  and  bis  family  must  have  the  paper  regularly  for  a  few  weeks  to  get  a  fair  idea  of  its  value  to  them.  We  have  in  just  this  way 
already  nearly  doubled  the  circulation  of  the  paper  in  three  years,  and  increased  the  income  in  the  same  proportion.  The  extra  earnings  have  gone  right 
back  into  the  paper  to  make  it  more  useful  and  helpful  to  readers,  and  to  make  it  known  to  a  greater  number.  This  policy  will  be  continued.  So  that 
when  you  help  us  in  this  way  you  simply  assist  in  making  a  better  paper  for  yourself  and  others,  and  help  uplift  and  dignify  farming  as  a  profession. 
Your  interests  need  a  strong,  staunch,  fearless  champion,  and  this  is  what  The  K.  N.-Y.  must  be  to  you. 

For  these  reasons  we  have  decided  this  year  to  make  the  biggest  inducement,  through  your  help,  for  new  subscribers  that  we  have’ ever  offered.  We 

will  send  the  paper  to  the  new  subscriber  every  week  from  the  time  we  receive  the  envelope  with  his  name  and  his  dime  to  the  first  of  January,  1904. 

You  can  count  up  the  weeks  for  yourself.  The  sooner  you  send  it  the  more  papers  he  will  get.  You  understand  we  send  it 


Every  Week  for  the  Remaitider  of  the  Year  for  Ten  Cents. 

If  you  send  the  10  cents  yourself,  as  a  gift  to  your  neighbor,  we  will,  of  course,  send  the  paper;  but  we  would  much  prefer  that  you  get  the  neighbor^!? 
dime.  Small  as  it  is,  it  gives  him  more  interest  in  the  paper.  The  10  cents  will  probably  pay  for  the  postage  and  wrapping  and  mailing — all  the  rest  we 
stand.  We  simply  want  more  farmers  to  know  the  paper.  We  want  the  farmers  who  you  know  will  appreciate  it. 

We  have  letters  in  every  mail  telling  us  the  paper  is  better  than  ever  before.  We  are  glad  to  have  them.  It  ought  to  be  better.  We  are  sparing 
no  money  or  pains  to  make  it  so.  We  make  no  boasts  for  the  future.  Its  sixty  columns  will  be  sixty  witnesses  every  week  to  testify  as  the  best  work 
that  is  in  us.  We  simply  want  to  show  our  farmer  friends  what  that  best  is.  We  feel  that  we  make  no  mistake  in  coming  straight  to  you  with  this  request. 
You  know  us.  You  believe  in  the  purposes  and  ambition  of  the  paper,  and  we  know  this  little  envelope,  as  well  as  the  one  to  follow  next  week,  will  re¬ 
turn  with  the  name  of  a  friend  and  his  dime.  You  will  find  a  little  com  pocket  for  the  dime  at  the  point  of  the  arrow.  Make  sure  that  the  name  and 
address  are  written  on  the  blank  lines  before  the  envelope  is  sealed. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  this  interest  and  courtesy,  we  are,  with  best  wishes. 

Sincerely  yours, 

the  rural  NEW-YORKER. 


Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— A  curfew  law  went  into  effect  at  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.,  August  18.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  or¬ 
dinance  all  children  under  16  must  be  off  the  streets 
after  9  P.  M.,  from  May  1  to  September  30,  and  after  8 
P.  M.,  from  October  1  to  April  30.  Peoria.  Ill.,  has  adopted 

a  similar  ordinance . The  first  two  of  the  series 

of  yacht  races  for  the  cup  won  by  the  America  B2  years 
ago,  resulted  in  victory  for  the  American  boat,  Kellance, 
by  seven  minutes,  three  seconds,  and  one  minute  19  sec¬ 
onds  respectively . August  24  the  fastest  trot¬ 

ting  time  on  record,  one  mile  in  two  minutes,  was  mad* 
at  Reedville,  Mass.,  by  the  five-year-old  mare  Lou  Dil¬ 
lon.  The  animal  was  reared  in  California  and  has  trotted 
but  few  times  in  public.  .  .  .  Samuel  J.  Parks,  walking 

delegate  of  the  Housesmlth’s  and  Brldgemen’s  Union,  was 
convicted  in  New  York  August  21  of  the  crime  of  extor¬ 
tion  in  receiving  $200  to  call  off  a  strike.  The  maximum 
penalty  is  3^  years’  imprisonment,  and  sentence  was 

thus  Imposed . A  school  of  143  small  whales  was 

driven  ashore  at  St.  Mary’s  Bay,  Newfoundland,  August 
25,  and  all  killed  by  the  nearby  Inhabitants,  who  attacked 

them  with  hatchets,  scythes  and  pitchforks . 

Great  damage  was  done  to  wires,  trees  and  farm  prop¬ 
erty  in  southern  New  York  August  25  by  wind  and 
lightning. 

ADMINISTRATION. — August  25  President  Roosevelt 
made  public  the  fact  that  Wm.  H.  Taft,  at  present  Gov¬ 
ernor-General  of  the  Philippines,  had  been  appointed  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War  to  succeed  Elihu  Root,  who  recently  re¬ 
signed.  The  change  will  take  place  about  January  1. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— Lord  Robert  Cecil, 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  three  times  Prime  Minister  of  Eng¬ 
land,  died  August  22,  aged  73.  For  50  years  he  had  been 
connected  with  British  politics,  always  being  a  tory.  He 
was  an  expert  chemist,  finding  much  recreation  in  his 
private  laboratory,  and  had  been  chancellor  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford  since  1869 . There  are  reports 

of  horrible  massacres  by  Turkish  soldiers  in  Macedonia. 
All  the  women  and  children  in  22  villages  of  the  districts 
of  Fiorina  and  Monastic  are  said  to  have  been  killed  and 
the  buildings  burned. 

PHILIPPINES.— An  ingenious  scheme  by  which  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  of  money  will  be  saved  to  the  Philippine 
government  has  Just  been  devised  by  Mr.  Pepperman, 
acting  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Postofflee  Department,  will  be 
promptly  carried  into  effect.  When  the  express  com¬ 
panies  were  asked  to  give  rates  for  the  transportation 
of  the  large  quantities  of  Philippine  pesos  which  are  to 
be  shipped  to  Manila  by  way  of  San  Francisco,  a  sum 
aggregating  several  thousand  dollars  was  demanded.  Mr. 
Pepperman  considered  this  exorbitant.  He  promptly 
consulted  the  Postmaster  General,  and  made  arrange¬ 
ments  by  which  the  entire  shipment  will  go  as  registered 
mail  at  the  usual  pound  rates,  plus  the  registry  fee  of 
eight  cents  for  each  four  pounds.  Three  postal  clerks  will 
be  placed  In  charge  of  the  shipment,  and  will  remain  with 
it  throughout  its  trip  to  the  Pacific  coast,  where  they 
will  surrender  it  to  an  officer  and  a  picked  guard  of  sol¬ 
diers  bound  for  Manila  on  the  transport  on  which  the 
pesos  will  be  shipped.  This  officer  will  be  responsible  for 
the  shipment  until  he  secures  a  receipt  from  the  Philip¬ 


pine  Commission.  By  this  means  not  only  will  a  consider¬ 
able  saving  to  the  Philippine  government  be  effected,  but 
the  entire  sum  expended  for  transportation  will  be  added 
to  the  postal  revenues. 


REPORTS  FROM  THE  ONION  CROP. 

'Phere  is  a  fair  crop  of  onions  around  here,  both  white 
and  yellow,  also  quite  a  few  red.  They  are  selling  them 
at  50  to  60  cents  a  bushel.  f.  j.  nobbtl. 

Cincinnati,  O. 

We  do  not  have  many  onions  in  this  locality.  We 
however  understand  the  crop  will  be  about  the  average 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  geo.  hitz  &  co. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  onion  crop  in  our  State  la  looking  fine  and  we  ex¬ 
pect  a  very  good  yield,  probably  75  per  cent  of  a  full 
crop.  So  far  as  we  have  learned  the  acreage  Is  about 
the  same  as  last  year.  d.  o.  wilet  *  co. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

The  onion  crop  in  our  vicinity  will  be  short.  Practi¬ 
cally  all  of  the  onions  raised  here  are  grown  In  the  low 
lands  and  everything  planted  In  the  Kaw  and  Missouri 
River  bottoms  was  destroyed  by  high  water  this  season. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  o.  c.  evans  &  co. 

The  prospects  are  favorable  for  a  large  onion  crop  in 
this  State.  The  weather  has  been  such  all  through  the 
season  that  we  cannot  help  but  have  a  large  amount  of 
stock.  They  are  reported  by  the  growers  to  be  in  fine 
condition.  We  anticipate  rather  a  low  price  this  season. 

Cleveland,  O.  d.  martin  &  co. 

Our  correspondence  leads  us  to  believe  the  acreage  of 
onions  to  be  greater  than  last  season  throughout  New 
York  and  Ohio.  While  it  Is  too  early  to  tell  what  the 
late  crop  may  be.  everything  indicates  a  good  yield  and 
fair  quality  at  the  present  time.  j.  d.  hbndrickson. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Our  nearby  crop  is  almost  exhausted.  We  have  a  ready 
market  for  all  we  can  load;  in  fact,  receipts  are  not 
nearly  equal  to  the  demand.  Had  quite  a  large  acreage 
in  onions  In  this  section  this  season,  though  quality  was 
not  up  to  grade.  The  movement  of  our  crop  begins  about 
the  middle  of  June  and  is  marketed  by  last  of  August. 

Louisville,  Ky.  e.  h.  bowbn  &  co. 

We  had  quite  a  large  crop  of  onions  in  this  vicinity, 
but  most  of  it  has  been  shipped  out,  and  by  the  time  the 
Northern  crop  is  ready  we  shall  probably  have  to  bring 
them  in  from  that  section.  Our  crop  coming  In  as  it  does 
between  the  early  Southern  onions  and  the  Northern 
crop,  is  distributed  over  the  whole  country:  many  of 
them  being  taken  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg, 
Cleveland,  etc.  Just  now  the  onions  we  have  seem  to  be 
wanted  in  the  South.  The  same  is  true  of  our  potatoes, 
which  are  nearly  exhausted,  and  we  will  soon  have  to 
look  North  for  them.  d.  b.  sperrt. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

They  have  a  large  crop  of  onions  in  Ohio.  A  good  crop 
in  far  western  New  York.  Around  Canastota  is  is  claimed 
the  Insects  are  causing  much  trouble.  Near  Boston  and 
the  Newburyport  section  Is  a  good  crop  of  large  size  and 
quality.  In  the  Connecticut  Valley  they  have  a  big  crop, 
but  all  reports  up  to  date  claim  a  small  size.  To-day 
(August  22)  onions  bring  about  $2.25  per  barrel.  The  pres¬ 


ent  impression  would  be  that  no  Immediate  change  need 
be  expected  in  price.  patch  &  robbjrts. 

Boston,  Mass. 

The  onion  crop  is  very  short  here,  not  over  36  per  cent; 
the  early  varieties  were  being  marketed  the  second  week 
in  August.  Hay  was  good  and  secured  in  good  condition. 
Corn  looks  the  poorest  It  has  been  for  several  years. 
Peaches  run  very  uneven;  some  orchards  have  a  good 
crop,  while  others  are  nearly  a  failure.  Apples  are  good 
all  through  this  section.  p. 

Florida,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  FERTILIZERS  IN 
MISSOURI. 

It  Will  surprise  many  readers  to  be  told  that  farmer! 
'n  Missouri  are  conducting  tests  with  fertilizers  In  con 
nection  with  the  State  Experiment  Station.  This  Is  noi 
-so  strange  when  we  learn  that  Missouri  farmers  speni 
over  $1,000,000  for  fertilizers  last  year.  The  greatest  neet 
of  the  western  soils  is  phosphoric  acid,  because,  as  w« 
have  pointed  out,  that  is  the  element  sent  away  fron 
le  farm*  in  stock  raising.  Prof.  H.  J.  Waters,  directoi 
of  the  Experiment  Station,  makes  this  interesting  state¬ 
ment  about  these  experiments: 

W^e  are  using  an  animal  bone  as  our  source  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  for  two  reasons:  1.  This  is  the  cheapesi 
source  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  Middle  West,  and  wil 
be  for  some  time  to  come,  as  we  are  right  at  the  door¬ 
way  of  the  source  of  supply  of  animal  fertilizers.  2.  Th< 
reason  for  using  the  bone  was  that  nearly  everybody  is 
using  this  fertilizer  who  uses  any,  and  we  thought  it  ad 
vlsable  to  use  this  in  our  preliminary  experiments  so  ai 
to  answer  the  question  definitely  as  to  whether  bone  usee 
alone,  or  with  potash,  or  with  additional  nitrogen,  couR 
be  profitably  applied  to  corn.  In  other  words,  we  were 
taking  up  the  practical  or  commercial  end  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  first.  Now  as  we  get  the  farmers  Interested  In  th< 
experiment  we  can  take  It  up  in  a  somewhat  more  scien¬ 
tific  way,  and  use  materials  that  contain  but  one  ele 
ment,  and  combine  these  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  whici 
elements  are  most  needed.  On  most  of  our  soils  an  artl 
ficlal  supply  of  potash  does  not  seem  to  be  required  Ir 
pe  majority  of  c^es  where  a  commercial  fertilizer  car 
be  applied  profitably  It  must  at  present  be  malilly  ^os 
°  A  small  amount  of  nitrogen  will  produce  t 

good  effect,  but  we  are  trying  to  educate  our  people  t( 
use  clover  and  cow  peas  to  supply  the  nitrogen  ” 


are  not  bearing  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  but  ai 
blighting,  one  member  at  our  horticultural  society  sai 
and  was  corroborated  by  another,  that  If  plums  wei 
now  sprayed  with  a  five-per-cent  solution  of  coal  c 
R  would  step  or  prevent  the  rot.  As  I  had  been  award* 
first  on  both  European  and  native  plums,  taken  fro 
trees  with  rotten  plums  on,  I  came  home,  made  an  emu 
Sion  and  put  it  in  my  sprayer,  but  before  I  got  the  pre 
sure  up  It  burst  out  through  several  rust  holes  throus 
the  bottom.  I  set  it  over  a  bucket  and  let  it  go,  ar 
brought  out  my  atomizer,  but  knowing  how  hard 
worked,  and  that  I  would  have  to  be  up  close  to  n: 
work,  I  bethought  me  of  a  squirt  gun  one  of  ray  bo'^ 
made  some  years  ago  as  my  first  sprayer.  It  Is  a  pie*< 
of  brass  pipe  three-quarter  inch  in  diameter  and 
inches  long.  TVlth  that  I  used  up  the  three  gallons  < 
emulsion  to  my  satisfaction.  I  will  let  you  know  short' 
with  what  effect.  The  tree,  German  prune,  has  a  hal 
bushel  of  good  plums  on  it  and  one-.half  as  many  ro 
ten  or  commenced,  and  some  in  thick  clusters  Natli 
trees  (Marianna)  were  all  gone,  so  I  could  not  try  it  r 
them.  H  I  H 

Indiana.  ’ 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

A  CITY  VOICE. 

Outside  here  In  the  city  the  burning  pave¬ 
ments  He; 

There’s  heat  and  grime  and  blown 
black  dust  to  help  the  day  go  by; 
There’s  the  groaning  of  the  city  like  a 
goaded,  beaten  beast. 

I  know  a  place  where  God’s  great  trees 
go  up  to  meet  His  sky 
Like  an  army  green  with  banners,  and  a 
happy  wind  released 

Goes  swinging  like  a  merry  child  among 
the  branches  high. 

Outside  here  In  the  city  there’s  a  poison  In 
the  air— 

The  fevered,  heavy  hand  o’heat  that  smites 
and  will  not  spare; 

There’s  little  comfort  In  the  night— 
there’s  torment  In  the  day. 

I  know  a  place  where  cool  and  deep  the 
quiet  lake  lies  bare; 

All  day  about  the  shaded  brink  the  wild 
birds  dart  and  play. 

And  willows  dip  their  finger-tips  like 
dainty  ladles  there. 

Oh,  the  heart  of  me  Is  hungering  for  my 
own,  own  place; 

I’m  tortured  with  the  slaying  heat,  the 
dizzy  headlong  race. 

Oh,  for  the  soft,  cool  touch  of  grass 
about  my  tired  feet. 

The  breath  of  pine  and  cedar  blown  against 
my  weary  face, 

The  lip-lap  of  the  water  like  a  little  song 
and  sweet, 

And  God’s  green  trees  and  God’s  blue 
skies  above  me  for  a  spac3. 

—Theodosia  Garrison,  in  Youth’s  Com- 
panion.  ^ 

A  SATEEN  petticoat  usually  begins  to 
wear  first  on  the  inner  hem.  It  is  a  de¬ 
cided  advantage  to  apply  an  ordinary 
skirt  braid  fiat  along  the  hem  on  the  in¬ 
side,  just  reaching  the  edge;  this  re¬ 
ceives  the  rubbing  and  saves  the  hem. 

* 

TiiEBE  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  to 
prepare  sliced  peaches  for  dessert,  and 
the  wrong  way  is  to  peel  thickly  and 
slice  raggedly,  setting  the  peaches  aside 
long  enough  to  discolor  badly  before 
serving.  The  peaches  should  he  peeled 
by  plunging  them  for  a  few  moments 
into  boiling  water,  to  loosen  the  skin, 
then  into  cold  water.  By  this  pro¬ 
cess  the  skin  slips  off,  leaving  the  pretty 
pink  tinge.  Drop  the  fruit  into  ice  water 
until  sliced,  to  prevent  discoloring,  cut 
into  even  halves,  removing  the  stones, 
and  heap  in  a  glass  dish  to  be  served 
with  sugar  and  thick  cream.  If  cream 
is  unattainable  a  thin  boiled  custard 

is  a  desirable  sauce. 

* 

Women  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
were  recently  swindled  by  a  novel  and 
alluring  scheme.  Advertisements  in  a 
variety  of  papers  called  for  “local  secre¬ 
taries”  of  an  alleged  National  league  of 
women,  devoted  to  temperance,  woman’s 
suffrage,  etc.  The  name  given  was  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  a  genuine  and  reliable  or¬ 
ganization,  and  as  these  “local  secreta¬ 
ries”  were  offered  a  salary  of  $600  a  year 
the  responses  were  numerous.  The  vic¬ 
tims  received  glowing  letters,  and  were 
requested  to  attend  a  convention  of  the 
mythical  organization  at  Detroit,  finally 
receiving  checks  for  $25  each  to  pay  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  trip.  Each  intending  sec¬ 
retary  was  warned  that  reduced  rates  of 
fare  could  be  secured  by  sending  $15  to 
an  alleged  passenger  agent  in  Cleveland 
within  three  days.  The  checks  were  in 
most  cases  hurriedly  cashed  to  send  this 
money,  coming  back  protested,  while  the 
seeker  after  employment  was  minus  $15, 
which,  presumably,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  some  one  engineering  the  scheme.  A 
woman  who  has  battled  with  the  outside 
world  soon  learns  that  easy  and  agree¬ 
able  employment  Is  not  obliged  to  hunt 
for  takers,  but  a  scheme  of  this  sort  was 
sure  to  gain  many  victims,  because  it 
gave  money,  apparently,  instead  of  de¬ 
manding  it.  As  in  all  other  cases  of  this 
nature,  the  victims  are  likely  to  be  wo¬ 
men  who  can  ill  afford  to  lose  the 
money. 


A  CASE  for  holding  little  top  collars 
requires  for  its  foundation  a  piece  of 
pasteboard  five  inches  wide  and  15 
inches  long.  It  is  padded  with  cotton 
batting,  perfumed  with  sachet  powder, 
and  covered  with  white  or  light-colored 
silk.  Another  piece  of  the  silk,  as  long 
as  the  padded  board  and  18  inches  wide, 
is  hemmed  all  around,  and  attached  to 
the  board  at  one  side,  strings  of  baby 
ribbon  being  added.  When  in  use,  the 
little  collars  are  laid  flat  on  the  padded 
board,  and  the  silk  folded  around  them. 
Another  form  of  collar  holder  consist 
of  two  padded  boards.  Joined  together 
with  tiny  bows  at  one  side,  and  tied  with 
ribbon  strings  at  the  other,  like  a 
needlebook,  the  collars  being  laid  be¬ 
tween  the  covers.  These  would  make 
pretty  little  Christmas  gifts.  Another 
small  daintiness  which  pleases  the  femi¬ 
nine  mind  is  a  flat  heart-shaped  sachet 
to  be  worn  under  the  bodice,  pinned  to 
the  top  of  the  corset  steel.  These  are 
from  three  to  four  inches  deep  made  of 
white  or  light-colored  silk  edged  with  a 
lace  frill,  and  finished  at  the  top  by  a 
tiny  ribbon  bow,  behind  which  Is  the  lit¬ 
tle  safety  pin  which  fastens  the  heart 
in  place.  As  shown  in  the  stores,  these 
heart  sachets  are  covered  with  hand¬ 
some  brocade  to  match  expensive  cor¬ 
sets,  but  any  scrap  of  light  silk  will  an¬ 
swer  for  the  covering. 


A  Photographic  Competition. 

PHIZES  FOR  UAHOEN  PICTUKES. 

Some  time  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  offered 
prizes  for  pictures  of  domestic  subjects, 
and  many  were  the  interesting  photo¬ 
graphs  received.  Peeling  that  the  farm 
garden  deserves  recognition  we  have  de¬ 
cided  to  open  another  competition,  the 
subject  being  farm  dooryard  gardens. 
The  competition  does  not  necessarily 
call  for  a  complete  view  of  the  dooryard; 
it  may  be  merely  the  planting  about 
the  porch,  some  particularly  striking 
flower  bed  or  individual  specimen,  or  a 
group  of  ornamental  shrubs.  The  one 
essential  I’equisite  is  that  the  picture 
represents  a  real  farm  garden,  not  a 
mere  suburban  or  counti’y  place  that  is 
not  an  actual  farm.  Pictures  submitted 
should  be  sufficiently  clear  for  engraving 
and  the  winners  of  the  prizes  will  be  re¬ 
quested  to  write  a  brief  account  of  their 
gardens.  Attractive  grouping  and  taste¬ 
ful  arrangement  will  be  considered,  as 
well  as  evidences  of  care  in  manage¬ 
ment.  We  should  like  to  see  pictures 
showing  hardy  old-fashioned  flowers 
and  native  shrubs,  and  no  competitor 
need  fear  entering  a  garden  riotous  with 
grandmotherly  paeonies  or  hollyhocks  in 
competition  with  newer  favorites. 

First  Fnzo,  -  $7.00 

Second  Prize,  -  $5.00 

Third  Prize,  -  $3.00 

The  competition  is  open  until  October 
1,  1903,  thus  affording  opportunity  to 
secure  a  picture  at  any  season  most 
favorable.  Any  further  information  de¬ 
sired  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 
Address  all  pictures  to  Prize  Photograph 
Competition,  Woman  and  Home  Depart¬ 
ment  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

Long-skirted  coats  belted  at  the  waist 
have  been  extremely  stylish  this  Sum¬ 
mer  for  linen  and  other  heavy  washing 
fabrics,  and  they  will  doubtless  con¬ 
tinue  in  favor  for  some  time.  The  coat 
figured  combined  with  the  skirt  below 
would  form  a  very  desirable  suit.  The 
coat  consists  of  a  blouse  portion,  that  is 
made  with  applied  box  pleats  at  front 
and  back  and  is  fitted  by  means  of 
shoulder  and  under-arm  seams,  and  the 
skirt  which  is  attached  thereto  beneath 


the  belt.  The  skirt  includes  applied 
pleats  that  form  continuous  lines  with 
the  blouse  and  is  laid  in  inverted  pleats 
at  the  center  back,  which  provide  grace¬ 
ful  fullness.  The  right  front  laps  over 
the  left  to  close  in  double  breasted  style 
beneath  the  edge  of  the  pleat.  The 


sleeves  are  box  pleated  from  the  elbows 
to  the  shoulders,  but  form  full  puffs  at 
the  wrists,  where  they  are  finished  by 
flare  cuffs.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  is  6^  yards 
27  inches  wide,  four  yards  44  inches 
wide,  or  four  yards  52  inches  wide.  The 
pattern  No.  4494  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32, 
34,  36,  38  and  40-inch  bust  measure; 
price  10  cents  from  this  office. 

The  skirt,  which  is  cut  sidewalk 
length,  is  cut  in  five  gores  which  are  so 
shaped  as  to  fit  with  perfect  snugness 
about  the  hips  while  they  flare  freely 
and  gracefully  below  the  knees.  The  full- 
nes  at  the  back  is  laid  in  inverted  pleats 
and  can  be  stitched  as  illustrated  or 
simply  pressed  flat  as  preferred.  The 
upper  edge  can  be  finished  with  a  belt 
or  cut  in  dip  outline  and  under-faced  or 


4493  Five  Gored  Pkirt,  22  to  32  waist. 

bound.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  is  6%  yards 
27  inches  wide,  3%  yards  44  inches  wide 
or  3%  yards  52  inches  wide  when  ma¬ 
terial  has  figure  or  nap;  three  yards  44 
or  2%  yards  52  inches  wide  when  ma¬ 
terial  has  neither  figure  nor  nap.  The 
pattern  No.  4493  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22, 
24,  26,  28,  30  and  32-inch  waist  meas- 
use;  price  10  cents  from  this  office. 


Popping  of 
lamp-chim¬ 
neys  is  music 
to  grocers. 
Macbeth. 

If  you  use  a  wrong  chimney,  you  lose  a 
good  deal  of  both  light  and  comfort,  and 
waste  a  dollar  or  two  a  year  a  lamp  on 
chimneys. 

Do  you  want  the  Index  ?  Write  me. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


All  Kalamazoo  ranges 
and  cook  stoves  are 
equipped  teith  patent 
oven  thermometer. 
Makes  baking  sure 
and  easy. 


The  KALAMAZOO 

A  better  stove  or  range  than  you  can  get 
from  any  other  source.  A  saving  of  from  3556 
to  40%  in  price.  Prompt  shipment  from  fac¬ 
tory  to  user.  Factory  prices— no  dealers’ 
,  profits.  Freight  prepaid  by  us.  360  days 
I  approval  test.  Guarantee  backed  by  $20,000 

ba„k  bond.  KALAMAZOO 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

are  manufactured  by 
us  in  our  own  factory. 
We  know  they  are  all 
rig  li  t  “clear  th  rough .  ” 
Don’t  confuse  them 
with  cheap 
•  -  ,  mail  order 

goods. 

We  a.re  the 
only 

stove 

manufactur¬ 
ers  in  the  world 
selling  their  entire 
product  direct 
from  their  own  fac¬ 
tory  to  the  user. 


There  isn’t  a  better  stove 
or  ran^e  at  any  price 

and  by  eliminating  all 
dealers’  and  middlemen’s 
profits  we  save  you  easily 
2556  to  40  56.  Moreover  we 
give  you  a  360  Days  Ap¬ 
proval  Test.  If  your  pur¬ 
chase  is  not  satisfactory 
in  every  way,  return  the 
goodsat  our  expense.  VVe 
have  a  complete  line  of 
ranges,  cook  stoves  and 
heaters  for  fuel  of  all 
kinds.  All  stoves  blacked, 
polished  and  ready  for 
business. 

It  will  pay  you  to 
investigate. 

Send  tor  catalog  No.  114  and  prices,  freight  prepaid.  ' 

THE  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 
Manufacturers. 

Kalamazoo.  MicKlgan. 


SAVE  ^  YOUR  fuel 


or  get  all  the 
heat  you  pay 
for. When  you 
use  a  Rochester 
Radiator  you  do. 


Fullf  Guaran¬ 
teed. 


Rochesler  Radiator  Co 


RUB  ON 

“PainkiUeY 

an^h^RheumatisnP^one^ 


“Time  i./*  the  ..gouI 
o/^  bu.riney'y' 

and  the 


E.LG  I  N 

W/I  T  c  n 

the  buv'ine./'y  manV 
timekeeper 

Every  Elg^n  Watch  is  fully  guaranteed.  All  jewelers  have  Elgin  Watches. 
“Timemakers  and  Timekeepers,”  an  illustrated  history  of  the  watch,  sent 
free  upon  request  to 

Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  eloin,  ill. 
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Sod  Houses  in  Nebraska. 

The  pictures  of  sod  house  and  chui'ch, 
pages  506  and  554,  bring  to  mind  the 
first  sod  house  I  was  ever  in.  June, 
1879,  my  husband  and  I  drove  about  40 
miles  to  look  at  a  piece  of  land  in  the 
old  Kearney  Reservation,  in  Nebraska. 
This  land  had  been  homesteaded,  but 
the  owner  had  not  met  the  requirements 
of  law,  therefore  it  could  be  L:  .cen  again. 
We  forded  what  was  called  Diy  Creek, 
which  was  anything  but  dry.  Not  a 
house  of  any  kind  was  to  be  seen  for 
miles,  but  we  were  not  far  from  the 
town  of  Minden,  and  Port  Kearney  was 
not  far  distant.  Here  we  saw  a  weed 
for  the  first  time  called  “shoestring,”  a 
strong,  coarse  plant  that  grew  very 
luxuriant.  We  were  told  that  it  denoted 
good  strong  soil  where  this  plant  grew. 
The  land  was  very  rolling,  not  long 
swells,  but  little  wave-like  rolls,  that 
looked  very  funny  to  us.  After  driving 
some  distance  we  came  to  a  sod  house 
joining  the  land  spoken  of.  The  lady 
living  there  asked  us  in,  and  we  gladly 
accepted  her  kind  invitation,  being  very 
tired  with  our  long  ride.  It  was  our  first 
inside  view  of  a  sod  house.  The  walls 
were  about  three  feet  thick  and  eight 
feet  high;  the  roof  was  made  of  poles 
and  brush,  then  covered  with  sod.  A 
stove  pipe  was  the  chimney;  it  had  two 
one-sash  windows  and  a  door  made  of 
coarse'  lumber  without  a  latch;  hook 
and  staple  served  the  purpose.  An  old 
rusty  cookstove  that  had  seen  better 
days,  a  dry-goods  box  that  served  for  a 
table,  another  for  a  cupboard,  and  two 
or  three  kegs  for  seats  formed  the  fur¬ 
niture,  except  one  old  rickety  rocking 
chair.  A  bed  filled  with  prairie  hay  was 
laid  on  poles  driven  into  the  sod  wall 
and  resting  on  forked  sticks,  which  was 
the  bedstead.  A  patchwork  nuiit  cover¬ 
ed  it,  and  flour  sacks  were  the  cases  to 
the  pillows.  The  floor  was  Nature’s 
own,  the  bare  ground.  I  was  amazed 
that  human  beings  (and  a  young  married 
woman  at  that)  could  live  in  such  a 
place.  Perhaps  my  face  told  my  thoughts 
(as  it  has  a  way  of  doing  sometimes), 
for  our  hostess  told  how  she  came  from 
her  old  home  in  Ohio,  where  there  were 
all  comforts,  but  they  were  just  married 
and  wanted  a  home  of  their  own.  Their 
means  were  limited,  and  they  took  a 
homestead  and  were  trying  to  carve  out 
a  home  on  the  wild  prairie.  “I  am  not 
used  to  this  way  of  living  and  I  get  very 
lonely  when  John  is  gone  all  day,  work¬ 
ing  for  others  as  he  can  get  it  to  do,  for 
it  is  all  we  have  to  live  on  until  we  can 
raise  a  crop.”  Brave  little  woman — she 
was  not  dressed  like  the  one  in  the  pic¬ 
ture.  There  were  no  shoes  on  her  feet, 
and  the  faded  calico  dress  was  not  of  a 
fashionable  cut,  but  it  was  clean.  The 
tears  came  to  my  eyes  as  she  told  me 
how  “mother  and  the  girls  do  not  know 
how  we  live.  I  make  the  best  of  it  to 
them  when  I  write.”  It  was  “home, 
sweet  home”  to  her,  and  I  hope  the  years 
have  brought  her  a  good  house  with 
trees,  flowers  and  fruits  about  her  door 
instead  of  the  bare  treeless  prairie. 
Twenty-four  years  makes  great  changes 
in  a  country  and  also  in  our  lives. 

After  that  I  saw  a  sod  house  which 
was  very  different.  The  roof  was  of 
shingles,  the  walls  inside  plastered  with 
yellow  clay,  two  large  windows  in  each 
of  the  two  large  rooms,  and  the  deep 
window  sills  were  full  of  roses,  gerani¬ 
ums,  carnations  and  ivies  running  up 
and  around  the  window.  A  canary  sang 
in  his  gilded  cage  amid  the  greenery, 
and  there  was  a  knob  and  lock  on  the 
door  which  was  a  paneled  one.  A  good 
carpet  covered  the  floor,  an  organ,  easy 
chairs,  plenty  of  books,  papers,  etc., 
were  found  here,  and  when  inside  one 
would  never  dream  it  was  a  sod  house. 
They  are  warm  in  Winter  and  cool  in 
Summer,  and  when  some  of  these  Ne¬ 
braska  zephyrs  get  pretty  wild  I  have 


often  wished  our  house  was  sod  instead 
of  lumber.  It  matters  not  of  what  the 
house  is  made  if  love  and  contentment 
reign  within.  “Be  it  ever  so  humble, 
there’s  no  place  like  home”;  only  those 
who  have  drifted  with  the  tide  and 
found  no  spot  to  call  home  can  realize 
or  appreciate  the  full  meaning  of 
“Home,  sweet  home.” 

MKS.  FKEDEIUCK  C.  JOHNSON. 


The  Home  Garden. 

The  damp  and  discolored  spots  on  the 
window  sill  caused  by  the  tin  cans  in 
which  bulbs  were  grown  caused  the  in¬ 
vention  of  what,  for  want  of  a  better 
term,  I  call  a  plant  board.  Tin  cans  are 
admirable  for  bulbs,  not  only  because 
there  are  always  plenty  of  them,  hut  for 
the  reason  that  bulbs  as  well  ajs  many 
house  plants  grow  very  thriftily  within 
their  warm  quarters.  Select  a  smooth 
board  the  length  of  the  window  sill; 
place  on  this  as  many  cans  as  it  will 
hold  at  a  distance  of  two  inches  apart. 
Mark  around  each  can.  Then  cut  out 
the  wood  within  these  circles,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  saucer-shaped  depressions.  Make 
them  deep  enough  to  hold  the  water 
draining  from  the  cans.  Do  not  forget 
to  perforate  in  several  places  the  can 
bottoms.  Next  paint  both  cans  and 
board  a  dark  green.  By  planting  bulbs 
at  different  times  you  can  arrange  it  so 
as  to  have  the  board  continually  filled 
with  blossoming  plants.  The  board  not 
only  protects  the  window  sill,  but  a*!- 
fords  an  easy  way  of  moving  the  plants 
on  cold  nights  with  little  trouble. 

My  city  cousin  had  a  dainty,  low  pink 
dish  filled  with  sprays  of  delicate  green 
foliage.  I-nvestigation  proved  it  to  be  a 
mass  of  growth  from  carrot  tops,  some¬ 
thing  less  than  an  inch  of  the  root  caus¬ 
ing  the  growth.  Such  a  dish  kept  filled 
with  water  will  keep  green  for  weeks. 

If  you  desire  fine  pansies  during  the 
entire  season,  start  a  portion  of  the  bed 
in  late  Summer  or  early  Fall.  These 
plants  will  be  very  vigorous,  and  very 
prolific  bloomers. 

When  frost  kills  the  flower  beds  do 
not  fail  to  give  them  a  thick  covering  of 
leaves.  These  decaying  and  mingling 
with  the  soil  furnish  the  best  of  flower 
foods. 

The  wild  rose  known  as  the  sweet- 
brier,  with  its  single  pink  blossom,  is 
well  worthy  garden  room.  A  clump  of 
these  roses  grew  in  our  side  yard.  For 
some  reason  the  enemies  of  the  culti¬ 
vated  roses  left  these  wild  beauties  un¬ 
touched;  no  small  item,  as  the  beauty 
of  the  cluster  in  the  rose  bowl  is  doubly 
enhanced  when  the  roses  are  gathered 
with  their  own  leaves,  perfect  in  their 
cool  green  beauty. 

The  peculiar  power  which  some  wo¬ 
men  are  supposed  to  possess  in  making 
plants  grow,  consists  simply  in  caring 
for  them  properly.  Plants  need  to  be 
kept  clean  to  have  the  soil  aerated  by 
frequent  stirrings  in  addition  to  the 
main  essentials  of  growth,  light,  heat 
and  moisture.  iieeen  c.  Andrews. 


Preserving  Beans;  Canning 
Milk. 

Replying  to  the  query  as  to  what  dis¬ 
position  to  make  of  unsold  green  beans 
I  give  the  method  employed  in  my 
home.  When  fit  for  the  table  pick  and 
prepare  them  by  removing  the  strings 
and  breaking  up  into  inch  pieces;  put 
into  a  kettle  of  cold  water  and  then 
bring  to  a  scalding  heat.  Skim  out, 
spread  on  plates  and  dry  in  the  oven 
or  out  of  doors  until  all  moisture  is  re¬ 
moved.  Put  away  in  bags  until  snow 
flies,  then  take  out  a  quart  and  soak  in 
cold  water  over  night.  Next  morning 
boil  with  a  good-sized  piece  of  sweet 
salt  pork  until  tender.  I  think  beans 


prepared  in  this  way  are  far  better  than 
when  canned  and  besides  none  spoils. 

Here  is  a  plan  for  keeping  milk  for 
Winter  use;  Allow  the  milk  to  become 
perfectly  cold,  then  fill  sterilized  fruit 
jars  to  within  a  half  inch  of  the  top; 
put  on  the  covers  loosely  and  set  into 
a  clean  boiler  on  a  board  with  holes 
through;  fill  boiler  with  cold  water  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  tops  of  the  jars; 
bring  the  water  to  the  boiling  point  and 
allow  it  to  boil  20  minutes  after  ebulli¬ 
tion  begins,  then  remove  the  cans  one 
by  one,  put  on  new  rubbers,  fill  with 
boiling  milk,  screw  the  covers  on  and 
invert  the  cans  till  cold.  Put  away  in 
a  cool,  dark  place  and  use  when  the 
cows  have  dried  up.  Of  course  this  will 
taste  like  scalded  milk,  but  for  all  pur¬ 
poses  except  drinking  it  iis  all  right  As 
the  cream  does  not  dry,  it  can  readily  be 
mixed  with  the  milk  if  desired.  I  have 
kept  milk  put  up  in  this  way  a  year  and 
found  it  sweet.  If  directions  are  follow¬ 
ed  carefully  and  everything  used  made 
perfectly  clean  little  or  none  will  spoil. 
It  is  quite  essential  to  use  new  rubber 
rings,  as  old  ones  become  hard  and  will 
not  make  the  jars  tight  a.  h.  t. 

Pickled  Crab  Apples. — One  quart  of 
vinegar,  three  pounds  brown  sugar; 
make  this  into  a  syrup.  Have  the  apples 
in  a  gallon  jar  or  one  of  size  that  will 
set  in  an  iron  kettle.  Pour  this  syrup 
over  them,  have  seasoning  tied  in  small 
pieces  of  cheese  cloth  and  cook  with  the 
rest  Boil  in  the  jar  until  a  fork  will  go 
easily  into  the  apples.  The  juice  need 
not  cover  the  fruit  at  first,  the  apples 
help  make  more.  This  keeps  the  fruit 
whole  and  is  very  satisfactory;  it  needs 
a  weight  like  a  small  plate  to  keep  ap¬ 
ples  under  the  liquor,  aunt  rachel. 

Pear  fc'YRUP. — Very  nice  syrup  may  be 
made  from  pears,  core  and  pare  them; 
cover  with  cold  water  and  set  on  back 
of  stove,  let  simmer  until  soft,  then  dip 
off  juice  carefully  or  strain  through  a 
colander.  If  the  juice  is  not  clear  strain 
through  a  fine  strainer.  Return  to  the 
fire  and  boil  down  rapidly  to  about  one- 
quarter,  then  add  sugar,  about  as  for 
jelly,  a  cupful  of  sugar  to  a  cupful  of 
juice.  Boil  until  the  syrup  is  thick  as 
you  wish  and  put  in  glass  jars.  This, 
when  properly  made,  is  thought  to  be  as 
nice  as  maple  syrup.  The  flavor  may  be 
varied  a  little  by  using  a  very  little 
lemon  juice  or  green  ginger.  If  desir¬ 
able  the  cooked  pears  may  be  used  by 
boiling  them  a  short  time  with  a  little 
sugar,  or  with  sugar  and  vinegar.  I 
would  not  think  of  canning  them. 

V.  o. 


No  Smoke  House.  Smoke  meet  with 
KRAUSERS.’  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKI 

^de  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  delioloos  flevi 
Obeeperjcleaner  than  old  way.  Send  tor  e 

calar.  B.  Kraoser  Oc  Bro.,  Milton,  P 


5  I  O*®® 

I  A  200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 

Ferfeot  In  eoDstruction  and 
action.  Hatohea  every  fertile 
aff.  Write  for  catalog  toeday. 

OEO.  M.  STAHL,  Quincy.  Ill 


hi  SI  I  11  weight  was 

able  Dress  Shields.  By  mall  12  cents  per  pa 

Agents  wanted-  CONNECTICUT  RUBBER  C( 
Hartford,  Conn. 


GOV’T 


AUCTION  REVOLVERS,  GUI 
Swords  and  Military  Goods.  NEWa 
old.  Bargains  for  use  or  decorati 
Lar^  illustrated  15c.  catalogue  mailed  6c.  stamps. 
FRANCIS  BANNERMAN,  679  Broadway, N.  \ 


FITTING  CHART  FREE! 


SAVE  YOUR 
EYES. 


We  save  you  S2  to  $8  on  a  pair  of  glasses.  Fit  guar* 
anteed  by  mall  by  graduate  optician. 

Warranted  German  Silver  Spectacles,  -  tl.OO. 
Warranted  Gold  Spectacles,  -  -  2.00. 

DIAMOND  OPTICAL  CO.  1112  Adams  Street,  Toledo, Ohio. 


Even  children  drink  Grain-O 
because  they  like  it  and  the  doc¬ 
tors  say  it  is  good  for  them.  Why 
not  ?  It  contains  all  of  the  nourish¬ 
ment  of  the  pure  grain  and  none 
of  the  poisons  of  coffee. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocera  everywhere :  Ific.  nnd  26c.  per  pAckage, 


Beautiful 
tints,  restful 
to  tiie  eye; 


ALABASTINE 

recommended  hy  oculists  ft  _ 

House  walls.  Alabastine  is  a  cement  base 
coating,  clean,  pure  and  healthful,  w'lilcli  will 
not  absorb  and  propagate  disease  germs  as  do 
kalsomines  which  are  stuck  on  with  glue. 
Alabastine  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 
and  lOBWaterStreet,  New  York  City. 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines. 

Organize  an  exchange  In  your 
community.  Full  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 

162  St.  Clair  Street, 

C-  N.  301.  CLEVELAND,  O. 


THE  HESSLER  IS  THE  BEST. 


Price, 

$1  EACH, 

Discount  Dozen 
Lots. 

Simple,  Durable, 
Economical. 
Round,  Strong, 
Heavy. 
Lowest  In  price, 
highest  in  quaU- 
ty.  A  sample  best 
evidence.  Reap- 

F roved  Jan.  25th, 
903.  Circulars 
«ent  free.  Orders  promptly  shipped.  We  sell  direct 
to  the  farmer.  H.  K.  HESSLER  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Rural  Mail  Box. 


Safety  First,  Then 
Fair  Returns. 

Y  0  u  C  a 
Safely  Get 


\ 


»5% 


rtUR  patrons’  funds  are  Invested  in  such  real 
”  estate  securities  as  no  individual  small  In¬ 
vestor  can  get.  They  are  guarded  by  the 
supervision  of  the  New  York  State  Banking 
Department— by  a 

Capital  anti  Surplus  of,  !$1,10(),00(> 

Assets  of . Sfl  GOO.Oi  O 

Funds  withdrawn  at  pleasure — earnings  reck¬ 
oned  from  date  of  receipt  to  date  of  with¬ 
drawal.  Full  particulars,  with  letters  of 
endorsement  and  commendation  from  eminent 
men  will  bo  sent  OH  request.  Write  us. 


INDUSTRIAL  .SAVINGS  &  LOAN  CO., 
1  i;i4  liroatlway.  New  York. 


BIG  PAYING  BUSINESS 

Write  for  names  of  hundreds  of  delighted 

customers.  Make  l>80  to  $SO  - ' - 

weekly.  Do  business  at  home 
or  traveling,  all  or  spare  time, 
selling  Gray  outfits  and  doing 
genuine  gold,  silver,  nickle  and  metal 

glating  on  Watches,  Jewelry,  Tableware, 

iioyoles,  all  metal  goods.  Heavy  plate.  N _ 

perlence,  quickly  learned.  Enormous  demand. 

No  toys  or  humbug.  Outfits  all  sizes.  Everything  * 
guaranteed.  Let  us  start  you.  We  teach  you  FREE. 
Write  today.  II.  GRAY  &  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


“  A  Sublime  Spectacle.” 

NIAGARA 

FALLS 

One  of  the  natural  wonders  of 
the  world.  A  charming  place  at 
any  season  of  the  year,  reached 
from  every  direction  by  the 

W£iy  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

A  visit  to  the  Falls  is  an  object 
lesson  in  geography;  an  exhibition 
of  landscapes  that  no  painter  can 
equal,  and  a  glimpse  of  the  latest 
developments  of  the  industrial 
world. 

A  copy  of  “  America’s  Summer  Resorts” 
will  be  sent  free,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  a 
postage  stamp,  by  George  H.  Daniels,  Gen¬ 
eral  Passenger  Agent,  New  York  Central  & 
Hudson  River  Railroad,  Grand  Central  Sta¬ 
tion,  New  York. 


purifiers  u 

JAYNE  S  ALTE  RATIVE.  It  cures  Scrofula. 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK'S  QUOTATIONS, 

WHOLESALE  PKICE8. 

Prices  Obtained  during  week  ending  Au¬ 
gust  28,  1903: 

GRAIN.— Wheat,  No.  2,  red.  87%:No.  1, 
hard,  Duluth,  96%:  No.  1,  Northern,  New 
York,  95.  Com,  68@59.  Oats.  41(g>43.  Rye, 
State,  64%.  Barley,  53@65. 

BEANS.— Marrow,  $2.30(8)2.85;  pea,  $2® 
2.17%;  red  kidney,  $2.60@3.30;  white  kidney, 
$2.65(8)2.76;  yellow  eye,  $2.76(82.80. 

PEED.— Middlings,  $18@19.  Canadian 
bran,  $22.  Winter  bran,  $18.60(819. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Hay,  No.  1,  95@$1; 
No.  2,  85(890;  No.  3,  65876;  clover,  mixed, 
65870;  clover,  60(860;  marsh.  50@60.  Straw, 
rye,  65@$1;  oat,  45(860. 

MILK.— New  York  Exchange  price  was 
Increased  August  26  to  2%  cents  per  quart 
to  shippers  in  26-cent  freight  zone.  Re¬ 
ceipts  for  week  ending  August  22  were 
204,630  cans  milk  and  10,137  cans  cream.  The 
greatest  quantity,  36,900  cans,  came  by  On¬ 
tario  and  Western. 

BUTTER.— Creamery,  16@19%:  State  dairy, 
14@18%;  Western  factory,  13@16;  renovated, 
13817;  packing  stock,  12816. 

EGGS.— Choice  to  fancy,  20826;  lower 
grades,  12818. 

CHEESE.— Pull  cream,  8810%:  skims, 
1%87%. 

DRIED  PRUITS.— Apples,  evaporated, 
487%;  sun-dried,  3%84%;  chops.  100  lbs., 
$2.7683;  cores  and  skins,  $1.6081.76;  rasp¬ 
berries,  22;  huckleberries,  14814%:  black¬ 
berries,  686%;  cherries,  18. 

PRESH  FRUITS.— Apples,  choice,  bbl., 
$1.7583;  under  grades.  $181.60;  basket,  608 
76.  Pears,  $184.  Plums,  8-lb.  basket,  10820. 
Peaches,  basket,  758J1.60.  Grapes,  carrier, 
608$1.50.  Muskmelons,  crate,  408$4.  Water¬ 
melons,  carload,  $858160. 

VEGETABLES.— Potatoes,  good  to  ch., 
bbl.,  $1.6081.76;  lower  grades,  $1.2681.37; 
sweets,  yellow,  $2.2682.60.  Carrots,  100  bchs, 
60875;  bbl.,  758$1.  Celery,  doz.,  10840.  Cora, 
100,  $182.50.  Cucumbers,  crate,  $181.60.  Egg 
plants,  bbl.,  $1.2581.50;  bu.  crate,  40850. 
Lettuce,  case,  $181.60.  Onions,  bbl.,  yellow, 
$1.6082.25;  red,  $1.7583;  white,  $386.  Peppers, 
bbl.,  76(g)$L25.  Peas,  bu.  basket,  $1.2582. 
String  beans,  bu.  basket.  608fl.25.  Squash, 
crook-neok,  bbl.,  6081;  marrow,  768$1.  Tur¬ 
nips,  white,  100  bunches,  $3®4;  rutabaga, 
bbl.,  $1.7682.  Tomatoes,  bu.  box,  408$1.12. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.— Veal, 
calves,  good  to  prime,  9%811%;  buttermilks, 
6%88.  Pork,  light,  989%;  medium.  8%(g)9. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Chickens,  13%814; 
fowls.  12%;  turkeys,  11;  ducks,  pair,  40876; 
geese,  pair,  90851.25 ;  pigeons,  pair,  26835. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Turkeys,  14820; 
chickens,  12819;  fowls,  12813;  ducks,  11817; 
geese,  17813;  squabs,  doz.,  $1.6082.60. 

TOBAC(DO.— Kentucky,  light,  common 
lugs,  6%87;  common  leaf,  6%88%;  medium, 
8%89%:  good,  10811;  fine,  11%812.  Vir¬ 
ginia  Shipping:  Common  lugs,  6%86%: 
good  lugs.  6%87:  common  to  medium  leaf, 
8%89;  medium  to  good  leaf,  dark,  9810; 
light,  10811;  good  to  fine  leaf,  dark,  11%® 
12%;  light,  12%814.  Seed  Leaf:  Con¬ 
necticut  fillers,  8810;  average  lots,  20825; 
fine  wrappers,  50870;  New  York  State  fillers. 
688;  average  lots,  12818;  fine  wrappers,  408 
60;  Ohio  fillers,  6@7;  average  lots,  13815; 
fine  wrappers,  14820;  Pennsylvania  fillers, 
7810;  average  lots,  12817. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK.— Steers,  native,  $4.1086.60; 
bulls,  $2.6083.85;  cows,  $1.6083.60;  calves, 
veal,  $4.7588.10;  lower  grades,  $2.7583.60. 
Sheep.  $2.6083.75;  lambs,  $4.5086.40.  Hogs, 
$6.3086.55. 

EAST  BUFFALO.— Sheep,  $1.60(83.76; 
lambs,  $484.25.  Hogs,  $6.1686.30. 

CHICAGO.— Steers,  good  to  prime,  $5.25® 
6.75;  Stockers  and  feeders,  $2.5084.30.  Tex¬ 
ans,  $384.65;  cows,  $1.50(84.  Sheep,  $2.2683; 
lambs.  $3.60(86.60.  Hogs,  mixed  and  butch¬ 
ers’,  $5.1085.90. 

PEOPLE'S  PURE  MILK  COMPANY. 

The  sales  committee  have  great  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  men  who  are  behind  the 
Peoples  Pure  Milk  Company.  John  C. 
Kelly,  President  of  the  National  Meter 
Co.,  is  the  first  vice-president  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  company,  and  is  the  capital¬ 
ist  whom  we  first  interested  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  He  is  everywhere  spoken  of  with 
the  highest  respect,  is  of  great  business 
ability,  of  undoubted  responsibility  and 
is  quoted  very  high  by  the  commercial 
agencies.  He  has  associated  with  him 
men  of  character  and  large  means.  In 
addition,  however,  to  the  character  and 
responsibility  of  the  men  wKo  are  form¬ 
ing  and  controlling  the  Company,  we 


have  an  agreement  by  which  the  pro¬ 
ducers  whom  we  represented  in  our  con¬ 
tract  of  May  14  are  given  a  far  greater 
security  than  was  ever  before  obtained. 
In  the  contract  which  I  refer  to  it  is 
provided  that  "all  money  received  from 
the  sale  of  milk  shipped  by  the  said 
milk  producers  shall  be  set  apart  by  it¬ 
self  and  made  a  special  fund  and  de¬ 
posited  in  some  safe  bank  or  depository 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  paying  said  milk 
producers  for  their  milk  according  to 
the  contract  heretofore  referred  to,  bear¬ 
ing  date  May  14,  1903,  provided,  however, 
that  all  surplus  money  remaining  of  any 
one  month’s  receipts  after  paying  all 
sums  due  the  producers,  may  be  turned 
into  the  general  fund  of  the  People’s 
Pure  Milk  Company.”  This  makes  this 
money  a  trust  fund  and  gives  the  pro¬ 
ducers  represented  by  us  in  our  contract 
of  sale,  the  first  lien  upon  it.  The  com¬ 
mittee  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time 
to  this  matter  as  members  of  the  farmers 
own  organization,  and  we  believe  we 
have  secured  the  best  arrangement  ever 
made  to  protect  their  interest,  and  se¬ 
cured  renumerative  prices  for  their  milk. 
Heretofore  they  have  shipped  to  dealers 
without  knowing  from  month  to  month 
the  price  they  would  receive,  without 
any  security  and  without  even  making, 
in  many  cases,  inquiry  or  knowing  any¬ 
thing  about  the  financial  standing  or 
character  of  the  men  to  whom  they 
shipped.  All  these  questions,  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  farmers,  we  have  care¬ 
fully  considered,  and  to  the  best  of  our 
ability  have  protected  their  interests. 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  man  takes  as 
great  a  risk  in  shipping  t»  the  People’s 
Pure  Milk  Company,  even  if  we  did  not 
have  the  provision  quoted  above,  as  to 
the  ordinary  dealers,  but  with  the  safe¬ 
guards  we  have  thrown  around  them 
they  are  certainly  better  protected  than 
ever  before.  With  united  action  we  can 
now  control  the  milk  trade.  It  is  for 
the  farmers  to  say  whether  they  will 
stand  together  or  not.  The  responses 
that  are  coming  to  me  are,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  if  any,  entirely  favor¬ 
able,  and  we  have  several  thousand  al¬ 
ready  enrolled  representing  a  large  per 
cent  of  milk  shipped  to  New  York. 

JONATHAN  C.  LATTMJEK. 

Tioga  Center,  N.  Y. 


Randolph  Apples.- I  see  a  notice  in  your 
issue  of  August  22,  of  the  Randolph 
Apple.  I  got  six  of  that  kind  about  18 
years  since  under  the  name  of  unknown, 
from  Randolph  Peters  and  in  the  18  years 
they  have  borne  two  bushels.  They  are  no 
good  here.  w.  p.  f. 

Mustard,  Pa. 


Time  to  Eat 

finds  your  stock  ready  to  eat  if 
you  feed  them  the  genuine 

Alma  Dried-Molasses 

BEET  PULP 

It  is  not  refuse  matter  but  is  a  by¬ 
product  food  of  greatest  value,  made 
with  the  same  cleanliness  and  accu¬ 
racy  as  the  sugar  itself. 

We  have  a  booklet  telling  how  this  food 
is  made.  Ask  for  one;  it  will  interest  you. 

It  is  superior  to  the  many  pat¬ 
ented  “stock  foods”  as  it  is  a  natural 
product  and  contains  no  drugs  or 
dangerous  ingredients. 

Better  than  bran  and  costs  less. 
Keeps  the  animals  in  prime  condition 
and  when  fed  with  grain  is  the  best 
fattener  known  because  it  improves 
both  appetite  and  digestion. 

E.  C.  Cummings,  Carson  City,  Mich.,  writes: 

“Send  !i  tons  first  freight.  Am  feeding  35  steers 
to  top  the  market.  This  is  my  6th  order.” 

It  is  the  best  food  for  milch  cows  ;  splendid 
for  calves.  All  stock  thrive  on  it. 

Do  not  confuse  this  with  wet  beet  pulp  which 
freezes  and  ferments,  or  with  common  dried 
pulp  containing  no  additional  sugar.  It  takes 
16  tons  of  wet  pulp  to  make  one  ton  of  our 
Food,  and  it  keeps  indefinitely.  The  genuine 
Alma  Dried-Molasses  Beet  Pulp  contains  7ii 


Tuttle’s  Elixir 


Cures  all  species  of  la7?ie- 
ness,  curbs,  splints,  con~ 
traded  cord,  tlirusli,  etc. 
in  horses.  Equally  good 
for  internal  use  in  colic, 
distemper, founder, pneu¬ 
monia,  etc.  Satisfaction 
or  money 
refunded.  Used  and 
endorsed  by  Adams  Express  Company. 


TUTTLE’S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  Cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  etc.  Killspain  Instantly.  Our  100-page 
book,  ‘  ‘Veterinary  Experience  ’’FREE. 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rewftre  of  so-called  Elixirs — none  genuine  but  Tattle's. 
iiTOid  all  Uli^iters;  they  offer  only  temporaryrelief  if  any. 


I 


jEarLabels 

C'CUITDr'LI  I*®''  SHEEP,  HOGS 
re3«DUflL/n  CATTLE,  from 

_ I _ j^$1.00  per  100  up. 

Best  on  the  market.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  Stockmen's 
Supplies.  F.  S.  BURCH  &  CO.,  144  Illinois  St.  Chicago. 


rtWN  YOUR  OWN  LIliKAKY — We  supply  any 
book  published  In  the  United  States  or  Europe. 
We  want  agents  In  every  part  of  the  country.  L.  B. 
Torrey  &  Company.  107  Kosseter  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 


Farm  for  sale.— 58  acres,  28  in  cultivation. 
New  two-story  house,  other  necessary  buildings. 
4*^  miles  from  Thayer,  in  Oregon  Co.,  Mo.  Good 
market.  A  bargain.  Address  H.  AKNDT,  Hardy.  Ark. 


PAVIIP*  PnilMTV  II  Y  —Flue  122  acre  farm  in 
lATUbA  UUUPIII,  Hi  Venice  Township  for 
sale.  Address  C.  HOWLAND,  CatskiU,  N.  Y. 


WISCONSIN  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

Choice  hardwood  timber  lands,  close  to  railroads  and 
good  markets.  In  Chippewa  and  G.ates  Counties.  W rite 
for  particulars.  KEITH  BROTHERS,  Eau  Clalre.W!?, 


F 


OR  Farms,  Colonial  homes,  Orchards,  best 
climate  and  water,  good  transportation,  write 
ALBEMARLE  IMMIGRATION  SOCIETY,  Char¬ 
lottesville,  Va.  SAM’L  B.  WOODS,  President. 


rnp  QAI  C— Buff  Wyandotte  Cockerels  and  Pullets 
run  OALL  for  $1  apiece.  If  taken  now.  April 
hatched.  CHAS.  I.  MILLER,  Box  735.  Hudson,  N.  T. 


WALNUT  ROW  RAMBOUILLETS 

stock  from  the  best  flocks  of  Ohio  and  Maryland. 
The  grand  oomblnod  sheep  for  mutton  and  wool. 
Ewes  that  average  over  12  pounds  of  beautiful  wool. 
I  can  furnish  some  line  large  yearling  rams.  Stock 
all  registered.  R.  R,  station,  Lake  Ridge.  FLOYD  E 
DAVIS,  R.F.D.No.O,Ludlowvllle,TompklnsCo.,N.Y 


M  lyi  p  at  a  Reasonable  Price 
W  I  50  White  Wyandotte  Pul¬ 

lets  and  the  same  number  of  Leghorn  Minorcas 
Barred  or  White  Rocks,  or  Brahmas.  G.  8.  AVERY, 
Manager,  New  York  Christian  Home  for  Intemperate 
Men,  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y. 


IOWA  FARMS 

'  ■■'■■■■  ■  '  Per  Aor«. 

We  offer  improved  Iowa  farms  close  to  church,  school  2^4- 
town,  with  local  telephone  and  rural  mail  delivery,  toll 
black  loam,  and  level,  at  |46  to  f  66  yor  acre.  We  also  hiftri 
specla?  barg^nsin  North  and  South  Dakota  and  Can^fL  Mfe 
yon  wish,  to  buy  or  sell  land  or  city  property  anywhere,  writr* 
to  nr  for  cochdentlai  terms.  We  make  a  specialty  of  tocr 
range  sales,  so  no  matter  how  far  away  you  live.  If  Interestta’ 
'write  us.  We  refund  railway  fare  to  parties  who  buy  of  os 
Send  for  price  list  with  pictures  of  farms. 
THff^OHNM.CANNON  LAND  ACENCY.CRCSCO.IOWA 


Trade  Your  Farm 


for  anything  you  want. 
Our  big  magazine  *^Thia 
for  That’’  prints  thou- 
-  .  sands  of  **farm  wanted" 

and  exchange  ads;  20,000  trades  hi»t  year;  over  twice  as  large 
now.  An  immense  snccess ;  6  months'  trial  subscription  10  cts. 
«»T]US  FOR  THAT,”  M-10,  STAR  lU  lLDI.NG,  CHICAGO,  111,. 


'\PS7’  ^  TST  T  E!  33 

Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Grapes, 
Vegetables,  Eggs,  etc.  Highest 
Prices  for  Choice  Goods. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  Yorh 


Oldest  Commission  BuEcJeese 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits’ 
B  B.  WOODWARD.  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York' 


GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  E8T.  1876.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO.. 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty,  (jonsignments  solicited 

34  A  36  Little  13tli  St.,  New  York. 


A  BORTION 

Retention  of  Placenta 
and  Failure  to  Breed. 

Kellogg’s  Condition  Powder 

!s  positive  cure  forthese  diseases.  Write  for  circular 
containing  full  Information,  reference  and  price. 

H.  W.  KELLOGG  COMPANY,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 


Boxed  Apples  for  Export.— Geo.  A. 
Cochrane,  of  Boston,  advises  shipping 
apples  to  Europe  in  half-barrel  boxes.  He 
says:  “This  box  is  somewhat  similar  to  the 
orange  case.  It  can  be  made  of  any  kind 
of  wood.  The  ends  and  middle  piece  of  the 
box  should  be  made  of  three-quarter  inch 
wood,  to  be  12%  inches  long  and  wide.  The 
pieces  forming  the  sides,  top  and  bottom, 
should  be  made  of  three-elght-inch  wood, 
and  to  consist  of  two  or  three  pieces  for 
each  side,  bottom  and  top,  and  in  nailing 
the  box  together  these  pieces  should  be 
left  one-quarter  inch  apart  for  ventilation. 
Any  greater  distance  would  permit  the 
fruit  to  fall  into  the  open  space,  thereby 
cutting  it.  The  two  pieces  forming  the 
ends  should  be  planed  on  one  side  so  as 
to  mark  on  them.  These  end  and  middle 
pieces  can  be  made  of  two  pieces  but  they 
must  be  put  together  with  dowel  pins  and 
glued.  The  rest  of  the  box  can  be  made 
of  fine  sawed  lumber,  and  In  nailing  up, 
two-inch  wire  nails  should  be  used.  In 
putting  the  box  together  the  two  pieces  of 
wood  forming  the  ends  should  have  the 
grain  of  the  wood  the  same  way,  but  the 
middle  piece  should  have  the  grain  In  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  two  ends. 
This  makes  the  box  much  stronger  and  less 
liable  to  break  through  rough  handling. 
The  dimensions  of  the  outside  of  the  box 
when  put  together  are  28%  Inches  long,  13% 
inches  wide  and  13%  inches  deep,  and 
should  be  had  from  14  to  16  cents.  Most 
any  sawmill  can  get  these  up  for  growers. 
The  English  people  like  a  crisp  apple. 
Such  varieties  as  Porter  and  Williams  are 
not  worth  sending,  but  Duchess.  Alexander, 
Gravenstein,  Wealthy  and  Fameuse  (Snow) 
are  greatly  appreciated.” 


It  will  be  the  Best  and  Largest  Agricultural  Exhibition  ever  given  in  the  State. 

Xji  IS'tocls.  TFStcTy  I'toi't. 

Some  of  the  large.st  and  best  known  herds  in  the  Country  have  been  entered.  Large  entries  have 
also  been  made  in  the  Sheep  and  Swine  Departments,  while  in  the  Poultry  Department  there  is  a  hig 
increase  over  last  year’s. 

Tlx©  Iyr>  jploTm  oxxt:  Z1Z>±i5IX>1-a:^. 

wdll  exceed  the  unusually  large  exhibit  of  last  year.  You  cannot  afford  to  miss  this  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  different  makes  of  farm  implements  in  operation  and  find  out  their  good  qualities  by  com¬ 
parison.  Many  farmers  who  contemplate  purchasing  farm  machinery  have  deferred  doing  .so  until 
their  visit  to  the  State  Fair. 

While  the  entries  In  the  FARM  PRODUCE,  DAIRY,  FRUIT  and  FLOWER  Departments  do  not 
close  until  August  31st,  those  already  received  indicate  that  the  exhibit  in  these  departments  will  be 
much  larger  and  more  varied  than  ever  in  the  history  of  the  Fair,  and  will  prove  one  of  Its  most 
instructive  features. 

PRESIDENT’S  DAY,  Monday,  September  7  th. 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  will  make  an  address. 


2:34  Trot . 83,000 

2:08  Pace . 1,200 


1:10  Trot . $2,000 

Two  Amateur  Events: 


IMPLEMENT  AND  MACHINERY  DEALERS’  DAY,  Tuesday,  September  8th. 


2:3.5  Pace . $2,000 

2:05  Pace .  2,000 


2:18  Trot . $1,300 

Ttvo  Amateur  Events : 


GRANGE  DAY,  Wednesday,  September  9th. 

Appropriate  Exerci.ses  in  the  Grange  Tent.  “Major  Delmar,  2:04,  effort  against  world’s  trotting 
record.  If  weather  unfavorable,  first  good  day  thereafter.” 

2:10  Pace . $3,000  Two  Amateur  Events; 

3:year-old  Trot .  1,000 

2:15  Trot .  1,300 

VETERAN’S  DAY,  Thursday,  September  lOth. 

Reunion  of  the  Iron  Brigade  and  Meetings  of  Veterans. 


Grand  Special  Race. 


2:17  Pace . $1,200 

2:08  Trot .  1,200 


3:11  Pace . 

Two  Amateur  Events 


1,300 


GRAND  STOCK  PARADE,  Friday,  September  11th. 

2:12  Trot . $1,200  |  2:14  Pace . $1,200 

AUTOMOBILE  DAY,  Saturday,  September  12th. 

Match  Races  for  the  best  in  the  Country.  Two,  Five,  Ten  and  Fifteen  Mile  Races. 

Horse  Show  each  day  from  9.  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  Low  Railroad  Rates  for  the  week.  Special  Rates 
for  Special  Days.  Send  for  Prize  List. 

8.  c.  SHAVIR,  Seeratarir,  Alhany,  Y. 


WINDMILLS  P  PUMPS 


Water  Purl- 
fylngPumps 
Iron  Pumps 
WoodPumps 
of  every 
Description. 


—STEEL  STOCK  TANKS— 
of  every  description. 

TANK  HEATERS 


THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Mnnufaeturer* 
Me&ii’her  and  Canal  SU.,  CIIICAOO,  ILL» 
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PROSPECTS  FOR  THE  APPLE  CROP. 

I  do  not  think  we  shall  have  over  15  per 
cent  of  a  full  crop  of  apples  this  year.  The 
crop  will  not  be  more  than  one-half  to 
one-third  of  last  year.  Prices  are  very 
uncertain.  Very  few  are  buying  yet.  All 
are  inclined  to  sell  In  orchard. 

L.  A.  GOODMAN. 

Missouri  Horticultural  Society. 

Perhaps  40  per  cent  of  a  crop  of  apples 
is  on  the  trees  but  they  of  inferior  quality. 
The  scab  and  the  curcullo  marks,  with 
worms,  will  reduce  the  marketable  output 
very  low  below  20  per  cent.  Peaches  and 
pears  are  a  failure;  plums,  40  per  cent; 
grapes,  60  per  cent.  Taken  altogether,  the 
outlook  for  fruit  Is  the  lowest  for*  years. 

Indiana  Hort.  Society.  w.  b.  flick. 

The  outlook  for  apples  Is  very  good  In 
this  State;  scab  has  been  worse  than  usual, 
also  a  few  other  diseases  troublesome,  but 
there  Is  no  unusual  damage.  Cannot  tell 
about  prices.  There  are  practically  no 
peaches  in  the  State;  a  few  orchards,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  well  filled  and  paid  ex¬ 
cellently.  Pears  are  good  In  some  places, 
but  over  a  large  part  of  the  State  there  are 
very  few.  J.  b.  s.  Norton. 

Maryland  Horticultural  Society. 

In  this  section  of  the  State  there  are 
practically  no  apples.  I  have  not  yet  re¬ 
ceived  reports  from  all  the  counties,  but 
except  in  occasional  instances  in  sections 
where  the  frost  did  not  strike  so  hard  last 
Spring,  I  have  yet  to  hear  any  favorable 
reports  and  do  not  look  for  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  a  crop.  As  we  raise  mainly  Win¬ 
ter  fruit  It  Is  too  early  for  prices  to  be 
fixed.  W.  D.  BAKER. 

New  Hampshire  Horticultural  Society. 

The  apple  crop  in  Minnesota  this  year  is 
light,  and  the  amount  to  be  put  upon  the 
market  is  not  sufficient  to  have  any  ma¬ 
terial  effect  upon  prices  except  perhaps 
during  the  next  few  weeks.  There  are 
practically  no  Winter  apples  grown  In 
Minnesota  In  sufficient  quantity  for  market¬ 
ing.  Orcharding,  however,  is  developing 
very  rapidly  with  us,  and  It  will  not  be 
long  before  this  State  will  be  quite  a  factor 
In  this  Industry.  Next  year  we  may  ex¬ 
pect  a  large  crop  of  fruit  for  the  extent  of 
orchards  In  bearing.  a.  w.  latham. 

Minnesota  Horticultural  Society. 

For  this  State  generally  I  do  not  estimate 
more  than  20  per  cent  of  a  crop  of  apples, 
and  as  to  barreling  fruit  I  should  say  not 
over  five  per  cent.  Scab  is  very  abundant 
and  general  and  will  reduce  the  percentage 
of  barreling  fruit  to  about  the  above  figure. 
There  are  some  peaches,  but  very  few. 
Grapes  in  some  sections  promised  about 
one-third  crop,  but  as  the  season  advances 
are  disappointing  in  size  and  quai.'tity. 
Blackberries  were  half  a  crop.  The  scarcity 
of  good  apples  will  make  growers  watchful 
for  good  prices  on  Winter  apples.  Buyers 
are  offering  $1.40  to  $1.50  for  Summer  apples. 
Winter,  $2.  ernest  walker. 

Arkansas  Horticultural  Society. 

The  outlook  for  all  fruit  except  apples 
Is  very  poor  In  New  Jersey;  very  few 
peaches  and  pears,  an  exceedingly  small 
apple  crop  In  northern  portion  of  State;  26 
per  cent  of  a  crop  of  apples  in  the  State 
and  50  per  cent  in  the  counties  named. 
Burlington.  Camden  and  Gloucester  coun¬ 
ties  have  full  yield  of  Summer  and  Fall 
apples;  few  Winter  varieties.  Not  many 
will  be  held,  as  apples  In  these  counties  do 
not  keep  long  out  of  retaining  houses. 
Prices  have  been  good,  25  to  50  cents  per 
three-quarter-bushel  basket,  and  growers 
have  realized  reasonable  returns.  The 
leaves  of  pear  trees  are  covered  with  black 
spots.  The  leaves  of  many  apple  trees  be¬ 
gin  to  look  yellow.  The  cause  I  am  Ignor¬ 
ant  of.  H.  I.  BtTDD. 

New  Jersey. 

The  fruit  situation  In  Maine  is  difficult 
to  determine.  There  was  a  very  good 
bloom,  but  after  the  fruit  set  the  frost 
killed  much  of  It  and  injured  more  that  is 
now  left  on  the  trees.  On  the  high  lands 
the  fruit  is  good.  I  notice  the  Fruit  Buy¬ 
ers’  Association  put  the  crop  at  70  per  cent. 
I  doubt  if  It  will  reach  that,  and  I  would 
sooner  place  it  at  60  per  cent.  The  reports 
indicate  that  the  fruit  is  comparatively  free 
from  worms  and  of  very  good  quality, 
though  It  does  not  yet  appear  how  much 
the  frost-bitten  fruit  Is  injured.  Fall  fruits 
are  In  good  demand  at  $1.50,  with  a  pros¬ 
pect  of  still  better  price.  No  prices  yet 
niade  In  Winter  fruit  so  far  as  I  can  learn. 
The  corn  crop  will  be  short  anyway,  and 
the  apple  crop  will  be  a  great  help  to  our 
farmers.  d.  h.  k. 

Maine  Pomological  Society. 

The  general  crop  of  fruit  in  Rhode  Island 
i.s  light.  There  will  be  no  peaches  to  speak 
of— a  few  here  and  there.  Many  peach 
trees  were  knocked  out  by  the  late  frost 
last  Spring,  mine  among  the  number. 
Apples  are  more  plenty  yet  far  below  an 
average.  Pears  are  fairly  good.  I  do  not 
hear  of  much  damage  by  disease.  Speak¬ 
ing  generally,  fruit  ti’ees  have  a  very 
healthy  appearance.  I  cannot  inform  you 
about  prices— in  fact,  the  production  of 


fruit  In  Rhode  Island  Is  of  not  sufficient 
amount  to  regulate  prices,  only  locally, 
and  for  a  short  time  at  that.  Our  prices 
here  are  governed  more  by  crops  of  other 
States,  principally  New  York  and  Michi¬ 
gan.  It  is  the  practice  of  what  few  grow¬ 
ers  we  have  of  apples  to  any  extent  to 
place  their  surplus  crop  in  cold  storage 
for  market  later  on.  c.  w.  smith. 

R.  I.  Horticultural  Society. 

Our  outlook  for  apples  is  very  good;  a 
large  crop  of  Pippins  and  much  larger 
crop  of  Winesaps  and  other  red  apples 
than  was  thought  some  weeks  ago.  I  have 
heard  some  people  say  they  were  being 
troubled  with  bitter  rot  and  were  spray¬ 
ing  for  it,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  very 
general.  Winesaps  are  said  to  have  a  good 
deal  of  scab,  though  I  believe  well-sprayed 
fruits  are  sound  (mine  are).  York  Im¬ 
perial  is  a  very  good  crop  in  the  valley  of 
Virginia.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  prices 
being  actually  offered,  though  buyers  are 
in  the  country  looking  over  the  situation. 
I  think  the  feeling  is  general  among  grow¬ 
ers  that  they  will  get  good  prices.  More 
than  common  are  talking  of  shipping  to 
England  direct.  The  season  is  at  present 
favorable  to  slow  maturing  of  the  crop,  as 
it  has  been  generally  cold  and  moist  this 
month.  WALTER  whatelt. 

Virginia  Horticultural  Society. 

'I'he  apple  crop  will  be  very  light  in  this 
northern  section  of  Illinois,  would  .say  not 
over  20  to  30  per  cent  of  a  crop  and  fruit 
poor  in  quality,  being  small  and  knotty. 
Apples  developed  very  greatly  after  this 
time  last  year,  but  conditions  are  different 
this  season.  There  is  a  shortage  here  and 
consequently  no  prices  are  being  made  on 
Winter  fruit.  While  the  frosts  at  the  time 
of  blooming  did  not  seem  to  kill  the  blos¬ 
soms  here,  the  cold,  wet  weather  and  lack 
of  sunshine  undoubtedly  affected  the  crop 
greatly.  I  understand  that  there  are  some 
localities  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
where  they  have  a  crop  of  apples,  but  can 
not  speak  from  my  own  observation  and 
judge  there  are  few  such.  In  many  places, 
in  that  section,  the  frost  made  a  clean 
sweep.  In  northern  Illinois,  plums  are  a 
good  crop,  pears  light,  and  no  peaches,  with 
a  fair  prospect  for  grapes,  l.  r.  ertant. 

Illinois  Horticultural  Society. 

Michigan  has  about  80  per  cent  of  a  full 
apple  yield,  Baldwins  comprising  over  50 
per  cent  of  the  crop.  All  of  the  large  com¬ 
mercial  orchards  have  been  thoroughly 
sprayed  and  cultivated,  and  some  fertilized 
with  wood  ashes,  etc.  Most  of  these  or¬ 
chards  have  now  been  sold.  Where  the 
orchards  have  been  lumped  off,  the  price 
has  been  not  far  from  $1.10  per  barrel  for 
the  estimated  crop,  firsts  and  seconds,  on 
the  trees.  The  best  orchard  in  this  imme¬ 
diate  section  is  that  of  the  Wade  Bros.  It 
contains  less  than  18  acres  of  Baldwins,  23 
years  old  and  has  a  fine  crop.  The  apples 
have  been  thinned,  sprayed,  fertilized  with 
wood  ashes  and  the  ground  cultivated  per¬ 
fectly  clean.  The  crop  is  now  estimated 
at  3,200  barrels,  firsts  and  seconds,  and  has 
been  sold  to  a  Chicago  commission  house 
at  $2.40  per  barrel,  packed.  One  or  two 
first-class  orchards  are  held  for  $2.50. 

C.  E.  BASSETT. 

Mich.  Horticultural  Society. 


Portable  Sheep  Fence.— On  page  626  is 
shown  the  two  parts  of  a  movable  sheep 
fence  used  at  the  Colorado  Experiment 
Station.  This  is  light  to  move  about,  handy 
to  set  up  and  easily  made  by  anyone  who 
can  handle  a  saw  and  hammer. 


Cane  Fruits ;  Strawberry  Fertilizer. 

U.  Z.,  Newark,  N.  J.—l.  Will  you  or  some 
of  your  readers  tell  me  which  are  the  best 
varieties  of  red  raspberries  and  blackber¬ 
ries  for  market?  I  would  like  early  and 
late  varieties  of  both  for  prolonging  the 
season.  Could  1  expect  a  partial  crop  if 
canes  were  planted  this  Fall?  2.  What 
would  be  the  best  fertilizer  for  strawber¬ 
ries  applied  in  the  Fall? 

Ans. — 1.  Miller  Red,  Ki  s  end  Cuth- 
bert  are  undoubtedly  th  <st  profit¬ 
able  red  raspberries  for  w  rket  pur¬ 
poses.  Among  blackberriei  the  choice 
lies  between  Early  Harvest,  yder  and 
probably  Rathbun  for  covei  the  sea¬ 
son  from  early  to  late.  We  would  not 
on  any  account  advise  planting  black¬ 
berries  or  raspberries  in  the  Fall,  as  the 
young  plants  are  not  likely  to  make  a 
good  start  and  are  very  subject  to  win¬ 
terkilling.  The  plants  should  be  set  as 
early  in  the  Spring  as  the  ground  can 
conveniently  be  worked.  2.  The  best 
fertilizer  for  bush  fruits  is  probably 
good  stable  manure,  applied  at  the  rate 
of  10  or  12  tons  per  acre,  well  worked  in 
the  soil  before  planting.  If  commercin' 
fertilizers  are  to  be  depended  upon  there 
is  nothing  better  than  wood  ashes  and 
ground  bone.  A  half  ton  of  the  former 
and  400  or  500  pounds  of  the  latter, 
broadcast  and  worked  in  with  a  harrow 
or  cultivator  is  quite  certain  to  have 
good  results.  Bush  fruits  do  not  require 
great  quantities  of  nitrogen  as  a  rule, 
and  are  likely  to  make  an  overgrowth 
of  canes  if  too  highly  stimulated  with 
this  element. 


Farm  Notes.- If  you  have  late  cabbage 
that  has  formed  heads  too  soft  to  keep 
plow  a  furrow  and  set  the  roots  in  furrow 
with  head  leaning  against  the  turned 
earth.  Then  turn  another  furrow  on  the 
roots  packing  it  down  with  the  foot.  Set 
out  another  row  of  cabbage,  plow  again 
and  keep  doing  so  till  the  bed  is  eight  or  10 
feet  wide,  then  cover  with  dry  leaves  from 
the  trees  six  to  eight  inches  deep  and  cover 
with  tomato  tops  or  other  trash  to  keep  the 
leaves  from  blowing  off  the  cabbage.  You 
will  find  a  nice  lot  of  cabbage  in  Spring 
for  eating.  If  covered  too  deeply  with 
leaves  the  cabbage  will  send  up  seed  stalks. 
Ashes  from  the  leach  tub  spread  on  an  old 
Timothy  sod  brought  in  red  clover  the 
next  year  as  thickly  as  the  Timothy  and 
for  five  or  six  years  the  same  result  fol¬ 
lowed  the  yearly  spreading  of  the  ashes. 

Elmira.  N.  Y.  e.  w.  e. 


THE  CAMEL’S  HEAD. 

''Where  the  camel’s  head  goes  his 
body  follows,”  says  an  Oriental  proverb. 
It’s  the  same  way  with  disease.  A  small 
opening  will  give  it  an  entrance  and 
v^en  disease  once  has  a  place  in  the 
body  a  large  number  of  ills  may  follow  it. 

The  opening  for  disease 
is  often  found  in  a  "  weak” 
stomach.  When  the 
stomach  is  "  weak  ”  the 
body  also  becomes  weak¬ 
ened  by  lack  of 
nutrition,  and 
disease  attacks 
the  heart,  liver, 
lungs,  kidneys 
and  other  organs. 

Dr,  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Discov¬ 
ery  makes  the  weak 
stomach  strong.  It  cures 
diseases  of  the  stomach 
and  other  organs  of  di¬ 
gestion  and  nutrition, 
and  so  enables  the  body 
to  resist  or  throw  off  other  diseases. 

Men  and  women  who  are  sick  are  in¬ 
vited  to  consult  Dr.  Pierce,  by  letter,  /rgg, 
and  so  obtain  without  charge  the  opinion 
of  a  specialist  on  their  ailments.  All  cor- 
reapondence  strictly  confidential.  Ad¬ 
dress  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

"For  the  past  two  years  I  have  been  a  very 
•Ick  woman.”  writes  Mrs.  Chesley.  of  io8  Wood¬ 
land  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  «I  tried  medicines 
from  doctors  and  to  no  avail.  At  la.st  I  decided 
to  try  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Di.scovery. 
When  I  started  I  was  all  run-down  and  had'a 
very  unpleasant  taste  in  my  mouth.  W.as 
choked  up,  and  at  times  it  was  very  hard  for  me 
to  breathe.  I  had  severe  headaches  and  cutting 
pains  in  my  knee  joint.  Was  .so  weak  I  could 
not  attend  to  my  work  nor  walk  up  or  down 
stairs  without  the  assi.stance  of  mv  brother  or 
some  friend.  I  am  now  taking  the  fourth  bottle, 
and  am  happy  to  .say  I  feel  like  myself  again. 
I  can  go  up  and  down  stairs  and  perform  my 
duties  as  well  as  any  one.  Everything  seems  to 
be  brighter,  and  I  can  a.ssure  you  that  life  is 
worth  living.” 

Accept  no  substitute  for  "  Golden  Med¬ 
ical  Discovery.”  There  is  nothing  just 
as  good  for  dyspepsia  or  debility. 

Biliousness  is  cured  by  the  use  of  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets. 


CORN  SHELLER8 


We  manufacture  2  to  8  horat 
Sweep  Powers,  1  to  4  horst 
Tread  Powers,  Level  or  even 
tread:  5  sizes  Separators,  Feed 
and  Ensilage  Cutters,  Feed  Mills, 
Saws,  Idows,  Steel  and  Wood 
Rollers,  Engines,  3  to  25  H.  P  . 
mounted  or  stationary. 

NGER  MFG.  CO..  Tatamy,  >>> 


Grind  Your  Cobs 

and  mate  your  com  go 
farther.  The 

Mew  Holland 

Cob  and  Feed  Mill 

will  save  your  corn,  and 
labor.  Never  chokes.  Large 
capacity.  Light  draft.  Sold  on 
FREE  TRIAL.  Send  It  bank  if  not 
better  than  others  costing  more. 


'  CatalogFree. 


NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  WORKS,  BOX  115,  NEW  HOLLAND,  PA. 


GINSENG  S^E 

My  1902  crop  of  fine  Northern  cultivated 
seed.  Well  germinated  and  ready  to 
plant.  Price,  $17  per  thousand.  A  few 
thousand  very  fine  cultivated  one  year 
old  roots,  at  $8  per  hundred.  Sold  under 
written  guarantee  as  to  purity  and 
quality. 

Prices  on  older  roots,  cultivated  and 
wild  on  application. 

H,  I,  DAVEY.  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y, 


Wilder’s  Stanchion 

— being  an  improvement 
over  Smith's.  Lightest, 
strongest,  quickest,  safe.st 
Stanchion  made.  Has  steel 
latch  and  automatic  lock. 
Becomes  stationary  when 
open.  Animal  cannot  turn 
it  In  backing  out.  Made  of 
best  seasoned  hard  wood. 
Pins  for  f astenlngwlth every 
Stanchion.  Send  for  testi¬ 
monials.  Wilder— STRONG 
Implement  Co.,  Box  20,  Monroe,  Mich. 


AND 


The  most  eco¬ 
nomical  buiMin^  material 
in  tlie  world  is 


{Ihn*tforffet  the  namn) 

RED  ROPE  ROOFING  , 

You’d  be  surprised  to  see  how  cheaply  you  can 
j  erect  a  farm  building  of  any  kind  with  it,  and  ^ 
how  long  it  will  last.  Any  one  can  ifk 
apply  it.  Caps,  nails,  etc.  free  1\\\\ 

with  every  roll.  -  — — ' 

.  V  Don’t  confuse 
\  it  with  cheap 
tarred  paper 
or  worthless  iinititlons.' 

Let  ut  Bead  you  wampiee, 
prlcei  and  free  book  on 
“Building  Economy.”  ItwlU 
save  you  doBam. 

F.W.  Bird  <aSon. 

bCast  Walpole,  iHnNs.  ('hIfnu:o«  in.¥ 


RUBEROID 

(trade-mark  registered) 

ROOFING 

•For  residences,  barns,  poultry 
houses  and  silos.  Positively  the 
most  durable  and-’  economical 
roofing  on  the  market.  Anyone 
■  can’  apply  it.  Water-proof.  Con¬ 
tains  no  tar.  Will  not  melt.  Lasts  ■■ 
-  indefinitely. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  K. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  GO. 

too  vyu.tiAM  S.T,,  New  York. . 


Pocahontas  Red  Rope  Roofing 

is  the  best  and  cheapest  covering  for  bams, sheds, 
poultj-y  houses  and  all  out-bulIdings.  A  complete 
roof  for  Ic  per  square  foot.  Roofing  kit  given 
with  each  roll.  Write  for  free  booklet  and  sample. 

KAY  PAPER  COMPANY., BOX  ,101  BLACKWOOD,  N.  J. 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR, 

World’s  Standard  Hatcher. 

Used  on  2(i  Got.  Experiment  StaUoas  in  U.  S.. 
Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  Gold 
Medal  at  X’aH'Americao, Oct.  1901.  19-p.  circu¬ 
lar  free  Complete  catalogue,  180  p.  8x11  ir 
for  10c.  Ask  nearest  ofHce  for  book  No.  ^01 
C\IMIKK8  INCtBATOU  CIK, 
UQdalo,N.Y.,(jblofM{0,lLl.,Bo5toci.Mam.,  New  York  y.T 


The  Most 

Fearlcaa  Railway  Horae  Powera« 
Yfe  msko  them  for  1, 3,  Sand  4  horsee,  with  ipeed 
regulatorw.  Unequalled  for  Cutting  and 
Grinding  Feed,  Bawlng  Wood,  Tbreeh* 

Ing,  Pumping  Water,  et«.  Also  make 
Threehere,  Kn^nes,  Feed  Outter«,siio8 
et«.  llluetrated  Cat^Uoff  Free.  * 
HARDER  MFD.  GO., 

Oobleekin,  N.  T. 


Seed  Sowing  Time 


Prepare  by 
buying  the 
standard 

Spangler 

Lov-Dovn 
Grain  and 
Fertilizer 

DRILL. 


Bowi  all  gr^n  and  grasi  seede.  Force  feed  fertlUzer  rpreadi  erenly  all 
lumpy,  damp  or  dry  fertilliere.  High  wlieels,  broad  tirea,  low  wood  or 
Bteel  frame,  light  draft.  Fully  wurranted.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

SPANGLERMFG,  00.  005  Queen  St.,  York,  Pa. 


Spwiiv 
C>irbl 
Spliivf 


Cure  These  Blemishes 
Also  Bingbone,  hard  or  soft 
enlargements.  Sweeny,  Knee- 
>rang,Fi8tula  and  Poll  Evil, 
ight  cost  and  certain  cures. 
Two  big  booklets  telling  how  1 
to  do  it  sent  free.Writo  today. 

rLRJIlMG  BROS.,  Ch.ml.U, 

233  Union  StoekTardi, Chicago,  IIL 


Foster  Steel  Stanchion 

The  only  completely  acceptable  device  for  holding 
cattle;  made  of  steel;  allows  greatest  freedom  of 
head ;  cattle  cannot  spring  or  loosen  it";  easily  op¬ 
erated.  Once  used  supplants 
all  ethers.  W.  6.  Markham,  | 
of  Avon,  N.  Y.,  says; 

“I  have  i!x  different  makes  of  atnn* 
oblons  In  my  stablo— none  of  tbem 
Is  equal  to  the  Foster.  1  shall  use 
it  in  preference  to  all  others.” 

Accents  reap  a  harvest  by  se¬ 
curing  territory.  Big  Pay.  I 
Send  for  circular  No.  1  *2 

FRANK  H.  BATTLES, 
Seed  Grower, 
Rochester,  New  York. 


THK  CHAIN-HANGING 

Cattle  Stanchion 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  1  llustrated 
Circular  and  Price  free  on  application.  Manufactured 
by  O.  U.  KOIiEKTSON,  ForestvBle,  Couu. 


ACENTLiSlHPAHD  -  THEC0liNHAS60)IL| 


CORN  SACKS 

and  Medically 
.  and  Rubber 

.Tspiration  and  Aid  ,  ^  - 
ndEffeds  of  the 
i^A|l  m  the  Salve 

the  Corn  ^ 
Hose-Bedllnen-t?' 
;Maile<J 


CURES  ns 


TM  LOS  a/XGELtS  ^ 
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Live  Stockand  Dairy 


A  PROUD  PULLET. 

On  the  first  page  this  week  is  a  strik¬ 
ing  picture  of  a  White  Leghorn  pullet 
brtd  by  White  &  Rice.  Mr.  Rice  sends 
us  the  following  note  about  her. 

“The  pullet  shown  laid  the  first  egg 
when  she  was  four  months  and  24  days 
old,  146  days.  Weighed  three  pounds 
seven  ounces  and  the  egg  weighed  1% 
ounce.  Picture  was  taken  one  day  later 
with  the  second  egg.  We  have  had  them 
lay  earlier  than  this  other  years,  but  we 
try  to  prevent  it.  How  to  develop  the 
tendency  to  lay  and  then  keep  them 
from  laying  until  they  have  reached 
good  size  and  age  and  at  the  same  time 
to  grow  them  as  fast  and  as  large  os 
we  wish  is  a  difficult  matter. 


MANURING  FODDER  CORN. 

On  page  574  of  August  8  Issue  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  H.  M.  M.  writes  of  scattering 
manure  among  the  tall  corn.  I  would  like 
to  know  how  he  manages  this  without 
breaking  down  the  corn,  that  is  ?f  the  field 
of  corn  is  of  several  acres  at  least  In  size 
and  it  is  done  without  extensive  hand 
labor.  It  Is  frequently  desirable  to  seed 
corn  land  to  clover  it  It  can  bo  done  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
manure  as  used  by  H.  M.  M.  is  a  partial 
insurance  of  a  good  “catch”  and  1  would 
like  to  know  how  to  spread  cheaply. 

Lexington,  Ky.  vr.  w.  p. 

In  answer  to  above,  every  seventh 
row  of  the  field  should  be  planted  to 
some  small  low-growing  corn,  that  does 
not  pollenize  at  the  same  time  that  the 
crop  does,  then  one  can  drive  astride 
the  row  without  much  injury.  Let  the 
rows  run  north  and  south  so  as  to  let 
in  all  the  sun,  plant  three  rows  of  the 
field  corn,  then  one  row  of  the  small, 
then  six  rows  of  the  crop,  then  one  row 
of  small.  That  leaves  the  field  in  blocks 
of  six  rows;  don’t  drive  both  ways  over 
the  small  corn  or  you  will  break  it  off, 
choose  some  one  row'  to  come  back  after 
you  have  unloaded,  or  more  if  your  field 
is  large.  You  can  throw  the  manure  to 
cover  three  rows  each  side  and  the  row 
of  small  corn.  After  a  short  time  you 
will  find  but  a  small  amount  of  the 
manure  lodged  on  leaves  and  this  when 
you  come  to  cut  it,  will  easily  drop  off 
if  the  manure  is  in  the  order  that 
it  should  be.  Make  the  crop  rows  at 


farmer.  They  will  make  the  ranchman 
more  money  than  any  other  kind.  1 
speak  from  a  24  years’  experience. 

Beaver  Dam,  Wis.  j.  w.  gatjes. 

The  Lincoln  sheep  belongs  to  the  mut¬ 
ton  breeds,  and  while  it  is  a  heavy  sheep 
it  has  no  coarseness  about  it.  They  are 
not  adapted  to  low  lands.  They  are  very 
prolific,  invariably  dropping  twins, 
make  excellent  mothers,  and  if  ewes 
and  lambs  have  access  to  good  pastur¬ 
age  the  lambs  will  usually  gain  a  pound 
a  day  from  birth  up  to  three  or  four 
months  of  age,  at  which  time  if  the 
owner  is  handily  situated  to  some  good 
market  they  will  yield  him  a  handsome 
profit  for  the  money  invested.  I  think 
that  the  returns  would  be  still  greater 
should  he  be  so  situated  that  he  can 
have  lambs  dropped  in  February  or 
March.  While  the  Lincoln  is  a  mutton 
sheep  the  wool  is  hy  no  means  of  secon¬ 
dary  Importance.  They  produce  a  heavy 
fieece  of  fine  luster;  22  pounds  is  not  an 
uncommon  fieece,  nor  12  to  14  pounds 
an  uncommon  average  for  a  flock.  The 
fleece  has  long  been  the  material  of 
which  the  hunting  of  the  national  flags 
of  all  countries  have  been  manufactured 
on  account  of  its  great  strength  and  its 
ability  to  withstand  the  battle  and  the 
breeze.  Our  own  stars  and  stripes  have 
this  kind  of  wool  for  the  raw  material, 
and  it  is  always  in  demand  for  braids 
and  other  manufactures  which  call  for 
this  special  material,  long  fiber  and 
great  strength,  making  it  a  desirable 
sheep  for  its  mutton  and  wool  and  for 
the  improvement  of  the  common  fiocks. 

Elmwood,  111.  C.  E.  SCHLOTS. 


POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE. 

The  Shorthorn  cattle  are  too  old  a 
breed  and  have  been  too  long  before  the 
public  to  need  any  description  at  my 
hands.  The  Polled  Durhams  are  essen¬ 
tially  Shorthorns.  The  Double-standard 
Polled  Durham  is  a  purebred  Shorthorn 
without  horns,  recorded  in  the  Short¬ 
horn  Herd  Books.  They  have  all  the 
early  maturing  beef  characteristics  and 
excellent  dairy  qualities,  for  which  the 
Shorthorn  is  so  justly  noted.  The  horn¬ 
less  feature  is  the  only  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  pure  Shorthorn  and  the 


Double-Standard  Polled  Durham.  Our 
claim  is  that  the  hornless  head  has  the 
advantage  of  being  safer  and  easier  to 
handle.  The  Muleys  herd  together  more 
quietly  in  field  feed  lot  or  shed,  and  can 
be  run  loose  in  barns  and  small  en¬ 
closures  with  much  less  danger  of  in¬ 
juring  each  other  than  horned  cattle. 
They  are  preeminently  tffe  farmers  dual 
purpose  cattle.  a.  d.  degaumo. 

Highland,  Mich. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-T.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8tn  page 


Tho  largest  cream  separator  works  In  the  world 

is  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  demand  for  these  superior 
machines.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  Tubulars  sold 
every  year  to  dairymen  in  all  parts  of  the  earth.  What 
does  this  demand  mean?  Why  do  the  Tubulars  sell  bet¬ 
ter  than  other  eepArators?  Becauee  they  are  better  mftchlne.^.  m 
you  will  if  you  examine  one.  Write  for  free  catalo^e  No.  153  ■ 

THE  SHARPLES  CO.,  P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Chicago,  Illinois.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


fetches  egjis  all  winter.  Sent  on 

TEN  DAYS’ FREETRIAL 

Nopay  until  you  proveitcutseasier 
ana  faster  than  any  other, 
that  the  fairest  offer?  Catalogue  frea 

F.  W.  MANN  CO., 

Box  15,  Milford,  Mass. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  A  NEW  HARNESS 

Send  4  cents  postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue;  full 
description  and  prices.  Single  and  double. 

King:  Harness  <'o.,  10  C'liureli  St.,  Owe.go,  N.  Y. 


NEWTON^S  liosTr,  ('ough,  Dlt« 
temper  and  IntllgetilluD  Cure. 
A  veterinary  fipecillo  for  wind, 
throat  aud  stomach  troubles. 
Strong  recomfnendt.  Jl.UO  per 
can.  Dealers.  Mail  or  Kx.  paid. 
Newton  liorso  Remedy  Co., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


Breeders’  Directory 


roE-HOLSraN  CATTLE 

0304  ones,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  Balls 
ready  for  service. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DELLIIURST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

W00DCUE8T  FARM,  Rlfton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

K.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  jStreet,  Pittsburg,  Pa, 


mrnuvLu  banbL  lunfioninh;^  Eng  b^n 

kog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  Imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEAJDOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester,  Mich 


RARRAIN9  purebred  Holstein-Frieslan  Bull 
DMnuHinO  Calves.  Low  present  prices  to  reduce 
stock.  Write  promptly. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE 

Clover  Knoll  Herd,  Orangeville,  Pa.  M.  SAGER 
Manager.  Bargains  in  Bulls. 


YORKSHIRES 

The  best  large  hog.  Get  a  Boar  and  have  large  Utters, 
all  white.  Price.  $8  to  $20  now. 

LAKE  GROVE  FARM, Madison,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


F,  Chinas,  BerMres  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  W rite  foi 
prices  and  description.  Return  if  not 
satisfactory ;  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Brclldoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 

bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wls.' 


FOR  SALE-"”'  choicest  bred  St.  Bernard  puppies 


Keno. 


In  the  United  States.  Sired  by  Ch. 
F.  M.  WILLIAMS.  Box  424.  Adams,  N,  Y. 


lA/UITC  IHRUODN  C-Four  cockerels  for  $4  i  f 
lYllllL  LLUnUnilO  takennow.  900  beauties 
from  big  eggs  from  big  hens.  All  purebred,  without 
llisqualiflcations.  1VH1TE.&  RICE, 

Box  A,  Yorktowii,  N,  Y. 


nCITU  Tft  I  inC  on  hens  and  CHICKS, 
UCA  I  n  I  U  LlUC  ff4-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R  I. 


rnn  Pill  r— Eight  registered  Jersey  Hencrcaives. 
rUn  OnLL  well  bred,  and  not  a  white  hair  in  the 
lot.  Also  a  pair  of  extra  nice  yearlings  due  to  calve 
in  January.  Four  Bull  Calves;  two  are  early  ones, 
very  large  and  handsome.  Just  righ'  for  the  fairs. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Poolville.N.  Y. 


Shropshires.  Either  sex.  Also  a  choice 
lot  of  I.ambs,  Chester  White  Swine, 
some  choice  pigs  and  Short-horn 
cattle.  All  stock  recorded  and  of  the 
best  breed! ng,  P-ices  right. 

SIDNEY  SPRAGUE,  Falconer.  N.  Y 


The  way  to  lose — the  very 

last  single  parasite  that  is  annoying  and 
weakening  your  stock,  cutting  down  your  profit 
is  very  eia.sy.  Dip  or  sitrlukle  with  CHLORO- 
NAPTHOLEUWI.  DIP.  as  directed.  It  klll!- 
all  germs,  mange,  itch,  ticks,  scabs,  lice,  every 
parasite  that  spoils  profit  for  the  fanner  or 
stockman.  A  standard  disinfectant  approved 
by  high  authorities.  1  gal.,  3'1.50;  5  gals.,  ¥6.75; 
10  gals.,  ¥12.50.  FreigV.t  paid.  The  West  Disin¬ 
fecting  Co.,  Inc.,  4  E.  5yth  St.,  New  York. 


Berkshire  Spring 

DLlVlIOlllIlDO  Pigs  of  both  sexes  in  New  England, 
farrowed  in  March  and  April.  Also,  three  yearling 
Boars  and  six  yearling  Sows  that  will  farrow  in 
September.  1  own  the  only  living  daughter  of  Long¬ 
fellow,  No.  16835.  J.  K.  WATSON.  Marbledale,  Conn. 


\A/YAI\lnnT  -Jevsey  , Swine 

If  I  HIlUU  I  flLnU  Cnoiceyoungstockforsale, 
J.  H.  VENT,  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


least  five  feet,  and  if  you  want  to  take 
pains  make  the  small  corn  row  only 
four  feet.  Leave  room  on  outside  of 
outside  row  so  you  can  cover  the  first 
three  rows  but  more  to  come  back  on 
with  the  empty  wagon.  Leave  room  to 
turn  at  each  end,  but  cover  the  same 
with  the  manure.  Let  them  try  this 
method  and  they  will  not  call  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  the  small  corn  poor  economy. 
The  rice  pop  corn  is  ajs  far  as  profit  goes 
with  us  one  of  the  best  to  grow. 


THE  LINCOLN  SHEEP. 

Lincoln  sheep  surpass  all  other  breeds 
in  this  country  in  many  ways.  The 
most  prominent  ones  being  that  they 
make  the  best  cross  on  common  ewes  for 
the  reason  you  increase  the  size  of  sheep 
and  increase  the  quality  of  your  wool. 
In  most  of  mutton  breeds  you  cannot 
say  this.  You  may  increase  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  wool  but  not  the  quality.  The 
ewes  are  good  mothers  and  will  stand 
close  confinement,  that  is  a  flock  of  200 
e-wes  will  thrive  where  most  mutton 
breeds  will  not.  I  do  not  say  that  they 
are  not  better  in  bands  of  50  or  60,  hut 
large  hands  c.an  be  kept  together. 
They  outshear  any  sheep  I  ever  saw, 
and  their  ..wool  brings  the  top  price 
in  open  market.  They  will  rustle  with 
a  broncho,  thrive  in  a  low,  wet,  moist 
country  or  a  cold  dry  one.  In  fact,  they 
are  a  first-class  all-round  sheep  for  the 


Instant  l^ouse  Killer  Kills  I„ice 


Dr.  Hess  Stock  Book  Free 

This  work  was  written  hy  Dr.  Hess  (M.D., 
D.V.S.)  and  contains  the  latest  treat¬ 
ment  or  diseases  of  stock  and  poul^ 
known  to  the  veterinary  profession.  It 
will  be  sent  postage  paid  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  if  you  write  what  stock  you 
have  (number  of  head  of  each 
kind);  state  what  stock  food 
you  nave  fed,  and  mention  this 
paper. 

Prof.  W.  B.  Goss,  Dean 
of  Talladega,  Ala.,  Col¬ 
lege,  says  of  It:  “I 
think  Dr.  Hess’  book 
a  little  gem.  1  shall 
keep  It  near  for  ref- 


Hog  health  can  be  established  and  maintained  at  the  highest 
standard  by  a  moderate  use  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food.  The  hog 
like  all  other  animals  requires  a  certain  amount  of  food  to  keep 
it  in  normal  condition,  called  the  food  of  support,  and  it  is  the 
food  eaten  and  assimilated  beyond  the  food  of  support  that  yields 
the  increase — the  food  of  production.  This  is  why  Dr.  Hess  Stock 
Food  pays.  It  improves  the  digestion  and  assimilation  so  thatit 
requires  less  food  of  support  and  a  greater  quantity  goes  to  produce 
profit.  It  conditions  a  hog  as  nothing  else  can ;  gives  a  sharp 
appetite,  expels  worms  and  alTords  the  means  of  rapid  and  perfect 
digestion  of  all  food  eaten.  This  result  is  due  to  the  action  of 
scientific  tonics  and  reconstructives  selected  by  Dr.  Hqss  (M.  D., 
D.V.  S.).  Feed  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  regularly  as  directed,  disinfect 
the  pens  and  feeding  places  with  Instant  Louse  Killer,  and  we  guar¬ 
antee  that  your  hogs  will  be  free  from  disease. 

Df*.  Hess 
Stock  Food 

the  great  hog  tonic,  is  formulated  by  Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.  V.S.).  I  f  the  medical 
and  veterinary  schools  know  of  nothing  better,  it  must  be  good.  No  unpro¬ 
fessional  manufacturer  can 
equal  it.  A  penny’s  worth 
feeds  eight  hogs.  It  is  the  only 
scientific  compound  for  hogs, 
cattle,  horses  and  sheep  sold  on 


a  positive  written  guarantee. 


Dr.  Hess  StocU  Food  Is  sold  on  a  -written 
guarantee,  100  lbs.  for  $5.00  (except  in 
Canada  and  Pacific  Slope) ;  smaller  quanti¬ 
ties  at  slight  advance.  Fed  in  small  dose. 


Our  Information  Bureau.— For  any  disease  or  condition  for  which  Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Food  is  not  recommended,  a  little  yellow  card  enclosed  in  every  package 
entitles  you  to  a  letter  of  advice  and  a  special  prescription  from  Dr.  Hess  (M.D., 
D.  V.S.).  In  this  manner  you  are  provided  with  a  universal  treatment  for  all  stock 
diseases,  either  in  tho  stock  food  itself  or  In  the  special  prescription  to  which  the 
little  card  entitles  you. 

I  DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Also  Manfs.  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  and  Dr.  Hess  Healing  Powder. 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

Grit  and  Eggs. — Have  you  ever  tried 
feeding  grit  to  your  hens  n,nd  chickens? 
You  noticed  the  difference  both  in  tiie  size 
of  the  eggs  and  In  the  number,  In  a  week 
or  two  after  you  discontinued  the  animal 
meal.  Your  experience  coincided  exactly 
with  ours  when  I  tried  the  same  experi¬ 
ment  without  telling  my  husband  what  I 
was  up  to.  In  a  week  he  wanted  to  know 
what  I  was  doing  with  the  hens.  Eggs 
were  too  small  to  sell  and  were  growing 
less  every  day.  Now  If  I  omit  grit  from 
the  morning  mash  I  notice  the  difference  in 
less  than  a  week.  The  keen  edge  Is  gone 
from  their  appetite  and  they  stand  around 
with  a  “don’t  care”  air  and  the  egg  yield 
is  correspondingly  low.  The  first  thing  I 
feed  a  little  chicken  Is  a  liberal  dose  of 
fine  chicken  grit  mixed  with  hard  boiled 
eggs.  Out  of  250  chicks  hatched  in  April, 
about  240  as  nearly  as  I  can  tell  are  living 
and  all  are  feathered  beautifully.  I  think 
nearly  all  the  trouble  there  Is  in  raising 
chickens  comes  from  indigestion,  and  I 
have  learned  from  experience  that  neither 
hens  nor  chickens  will  eat  all  the  grit  they 
should.  If  confined,  unless  it  Is  mixed  with 
their  food.  w. 

New  Hampshire. 

I  am  glad  to  get  this  testimony  cor¬ 
roborating  my  experience  in  feeding  ani¬ 
mal  meal.  My  experience  in  feeding 
grit,  however,  has  not  been  so  decided 
as  that  of  this  correspondent,  I  confess, 
however,  that  I  have  not  tried  to  force 
its  use  by  mixing  with  the  mash.  It  is 
certainly  worth  a  trial.  The  practice  of 
giving  grit  with  the  first  feed  of  a  young 
chick  is  undoubtedly  correct  and  has 
long  been  our  own.  It  is  often  stated 
that  nature  puts  inside  the  shell  of  an 
egg  everything  needed  to  form  a  fully 
developed  chick.  Nature  has  failed 
though  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  new 
specimen  for  more  than  a  few  hours  af¬ 
ter  it  emerges  from  the  shell.  Grit  is 
one  of  the  first  of  these  requirements 
and  a  failure  to  secure  it  means  impair¬ 
ed  powers.  Our  soil  is  full  of  sharp 
gravel  and  I  have  not  paid  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  supplying  it.  as  most  of  our 
stock  has  a  free  range.  When  the 
ground  is  covered  with  snow,  our  hens 
will  sometimes  eat  quite  a  quantity  of 
grit.  I  hear  people  sometimes  say  that 
their  hens  eat  grit  as  greedily  as  they 
do  corn.  When  hens  have  been  confined 
for  some  time  without  access  to  grit  I 
have  sometimes  seen  them  do  so,  hut 
this  one  meal  of  this  kind  is  apt  to  sup¬ 
ply  them  for  a  long  time.  They  hardly 
care  to  touch  It  again  for  a  week  or 
more.  This  I  have  found  to  be  true  even 
of  limestone  grit,  while  they  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  eat  crushed  oyster  or  clam 
shells  daily,  thus  proving  that  lime  In 
organic  form  is  more  acceptable  to  ani¬ 
mal  life.  If  instinct  does  not  prompt 
a  hen  to  take  all  the  grit  she  needs  with¬ 
out  forcing  it  upon  her,  we  must  learn 
to  prompt  nature.  I  shall  try  the  ex¬ 
periment,  but  without  much  faith.  Is  It 
not  possible  that  the  results  noted  by 
the  above  correspondent  could  be  traced 
to  some  other  cause? 

Pigs  and  Grit. — Can  anyone  tell  what 
use  a  pig  makes  of  so  much  grit?  Our 
pigs  seem  to  crave  grit  even  more  than 
hens.  Our  shoats  are  usually  kept  in 
pens  with  plank  floors,  and  permitted 
the  run  of  the  barnyard  a  few  minutes 
at  each  feeding  time,  the  several  lots 
being  fed  at  the  same  long  trough.  The 
yard  is  covered  occasionally  with  shale 
(or  soft  slate),  and  the  way  those  pigs 
will  leave  their  feed  hardly  touched  in 
the  trough  while  they  champ  the  stones, 
is  a  source  of  continual  wonder  to  me. 
After  they  have  satisfied  their  desire 
for  stone,  they  return  to  the  trough  and 
finish  their  meal.  Is  it  the  mechanical 
action  of  the  grit  they  need  or  is  there 
some  element  which  they  can  assimi¬ 
late?  “Root  hog  or  die”  may  have  a 
deeper  significance  than  is  generally  at¬ 
tributed  to  it.  I  once  saw  a  herd  of  60 
large  hogs  kept  in  a  field  of  two  acres 
where  they  had  all  the  skim-milk  they 
could  drink.  None  of  them  had  rings 
In  their  noses  yet  the  sod  was  hardly 
broken  all  Summer.  When  the  milk 
supply  failed  In  Autumn,  and  grain  was 
substituted,  they  soon  turned  the  sod 


on  the  whole  field.  Milk  is  called  na¬ 
ture’s  complete  food,  and  may  have  sup¬ 
plied  those  hogs  with  what  they  usually 
have  to  seek  with  the  aid  of  the  snout 
when  fed  on  other  substances. 

A  Paralyzed  Sow. — One  of  our  large 
brood  sows  due  to  farrow  in  about  three 
wTeks,  was  found  a  couple  of  days  ago 
minus  the  use  of  her  hind  quarters.  She 
seems  paralyzed  in  her  back.  Although 
strong  as  usual  on  her  front  legs  and 
feet,  with  her  usual  appetite  and  bright 
eye,  she  can  only  move  about  by  drag¬ 
ging  her  hind  legs  after  her.  What  the 
outcome  will  be  I  cannot  tell.  She  had 
been  at  pasture  in  a  field  with  a  dozen 
others  which  had  only  received  two 
pounds  each  per  day  of  grain  feed.  She 
is  in  good  flesh  but  not  particularly  fat. 
I  shall  watch  the  outcome  with  interest. 
What  about  treatment  In  such  a  case? 
She  has  been  placed  In  a  field  by  herself, 
with  good  shade,  and  fresh  water  for  a 
wallow.  Little  else  will  be  done  except 
perhaps  to  reduce  her  grain  allowance 
a  little.  o.  w.  mates. 


GOOD  POINTS  OF  GALLOWAY 
CATTLE. 

In  regard  to  Galloways,  we  do  not 
claim  them  far  superior  to  any  breed 
on  earth  but  we  do  claim  them  to  be 
strictly  first-class  beef  cattle  and  not 
only  that  but  a  great  many  are  excel¬ 
lent  milkers.  I  will  mention  a  few  of 
their  many  good  points.  They  are  horn¬ 
less  and  their  grades  from  common  cows 
will  run  from  96  to  100  per  cent  hornless 
making  it  perfectly  safe  to  run  them  in 
the  feed  lot  with  sheep,  hogs,  colts  or 
any  other  farm  animals.  In  buying 
feeding  cattle  the  horns  are  a  part  not 
to  be  forgotten.  Rome  feeders  dishorn 
their  steers.  This  is  not  only  cruel  but 
dangerous,  and  you  loose  at  least  a 
month’s  growth  on  your  cattle.  The 
feeding  quality  of  the  Galloway  Is  equal¬ 
ed  by  few  and  excelled  by  none.  They 
are  early  maturing,  easily  fattened  and 
when  rightly  finished  are  never  outsold 
on  any  market.  Galloway  steers  hold 
the  highest  record  on  open  market  for 
both  beef  and  feeding  cattle  at  Chicago 
and  Kansas  City,  a  record  any  breed 
may  be  proud  of.  In  talking  to  a  Kan¬ 
sas  City  butcher  last  Fall,  who  has 
butchered  more  cattle  than  any  other 
man  in  Kansas  City,  he  said:  “Galloways 
are  the  best  killers  of  any  of  the  breeds, 
as  they  marble  their  beef  instead  of 
patching  it  all  over  with  four-cent  tal¬ 
low.  Other  things  being  equal,  I  would 
give  50  cents  per  hundredweight  more 
for  the  Galloway.”  The  shaggy  coat  of 
the  Galloway  makes  the  finest  robe  in 
the  world,  equal  to  the  buffalo.  We 
have  never  sold  a  Galloway  robe  for 
less  than  $20.  and  some  sell  as  high  as 
$60.  Their  long  hair  and  soft  furry  un¬ 
dercoat  enable  the  Galloway  to  be  out 
in  all  kinds  of  weather.  They  will  go 
out  to  the  field  and  hunt  for  food  right 
in  the  midst  of  a  snowstorm  when  other 
breeds  are  too  cold  to  eat  when  you 
take  it  to  them.  t.  e.  rales. 

Stockport,  Iowa. 

I  became  a  breeder  of  Galloways  after 
breeding  Short-horns  for  many  years  by 
having  the  two  breeds  together  and  not¬ 
ing  the  resulting  qualities  of  the  Gal¬ 
loways  over  the  Short-horns.  They  are 
polled  cattle  and  feed  out  of  a  trough 
like  sheep.  They  are  uniform  in  color, 
and  their  long  shaggy  coat  in  Winter 
protects  them  from  cold  and  bad  weath¬ 
er.  They  are  quick  feeders,  will  fatten 
at  any  age.  Last  but  not  least  they  are 
very  rich  milkers,  very  prolific  and  good 
mothers,  and  thq  fine  coat  they  carry  is 
our  coming  robe.  We  think  them  far 
better  than  any  buffalo  robe  ever  made 
becaime  the  fur  is  finer  and  of  more 
even  length  all  over  the  robe.  They  are 
the  ideal  range  cattle,  and  when  ready 
for  the  block  they  are  not  surpassed  by 
any  other  breed.  s.  m.  croft  &  son. 

Bluff  City,  Kau. 


A  Good  Pointer  on 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 


F>’om  tfie  “  Nelyraska  Dairymmi,'’’  Lincoln.,  Neb. 

A  Valuable  Token  of  Esteem  from  a  Son  to  Father 
Mother  and  a  Display  of  Good  Judgment. 


and 


Our  friend  J.  M.  Betts  of  Broken  Bow,  Neb.,  sends  us  the 
following : 

“  Our  esteemed  citizen,  Frank  Norton,  and  his  wife  are  the 
recipients  of  a  very 'fine  present  from  their  son  Frank  Lee  Norton, 
of  Racine,  Wis. ,  who  Is  manager  of  the  J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING 
M ACHIN E  COMPANY.  The  father  and  mother  being  extensive 
farmers  and  have  many  milch  cows,  wrote  the  son  that  ‘  as  all 
the  neighbors  were  getting  cream  separators,  they  thought  that 
they,  to  be  in  line  with  them,  should  purchase  one.’  The  son,  on 
receipt  of  the  letter,  immediately  purchased  a  DE  LAVAL 
SEPARATOR  and  shipped  it  to  them,  writing  to  them  as 
follows  :  ‘  My  Dear  Father  and  Mother:  I  have  examined  the 
different  makes  of  cream  separators  and  send  you  the  one  that  I 
consider  the  very  best;  it  costs  a  little  more  than  some  others, 
but  the  difference  in  price  is  more  than  made  up  in  quality,’” 


A  De  Laval  Catalogue  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

IHE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 


IliiDClolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CUICAGO. 

1213  Filbert  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
i)  &  11  Drumm  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Ollices: 

74  Cortlanc/t  Street, 
NKW  YORK. 


121  Youvillo  Square, 
MONTREAL. 

75  &  77  York  Street, 
TORONTO. 

J  (8  McDermott  Avenue 
WINNIPEG. 


DAIRY  DOLLARS 


We  claim  that  tha 

EMPIRE 

Running  Cream  Separator 

will  make  you  more  money  than  any  other  ' 
•eparator  can  or  will,  because  the  Empire^ 
turns  more  easily,  is  more  easily 
cleaned  and  kept  clean  and  has  | 
fewer  parts  to  get  out  ^of  order. 

Send  for  our  book,  “A  Dairy¬ 
man’s  Dollars;”  investigate  all 
claims  and  decide  for  yourself. 

^Empire  Cream  Separator  Co. 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

■Western  Office,  Fisher  ^ 

Chicago, 


PRESCOH’S  s 


wnrotBfci 
wrrm 
TANCmOK 
KEEPS  cows  CLEAN 
Swings  forward  while  get¬ 
ting  up  or  lying  down.  Locks 
hack  while  standing.  FoU 
artloularsfree.  PRESOOW, 
Beverlr  St.,  Boston,  TWnw 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost — with  the  v, 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron. ^'Empties  its 
kettle  In  one  miimte.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Staves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scsiders,  Cal¬ 
drons,  etc.  Send  for  circulars- 

D.  11.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia,  HI. 


Throwing 
gutter 
&  Aw^y 


hy  1 _ 

method  of  skinuning 
milk  is  rank  folly.  With  a 
National  Cream  Separator 
you  can  save  80  per  cent,  of  the 
butter-fat  you  are  now  throwing 
^I^^Po-tates  warm  milk,  and 
miut  of  a  temperature  aslow  down  as 
68  degrees,  light  or  heavy  cream  and 
Skims  practically  clean.  We  send  it 

Free  for  I O  Days 

trial.  Let  vou  test  it — see  for  your¬ 
self  the  saving  it  makes.  If  not 
satisfactory  send  it  hack— we 
pay  all  costs.  Catalogue  free. 
National  Dairy  Bsehlne  Co., 

“■  Newark,  N.  i. 


DON’T  BE  HUMBURGED 

by  Cream  Extractors  that  mix  water  with 
the  milk  and  do  not  extract. 

The  Superior  Cream  Extractor 

(No  W ater  Mixed  with  the  Ml  Ik) 
effects  a  complete  separation  In  an  hour 
by  a  circulation  of  cold  water  in  an  outer 
jacket,  A  trial  convinces,  and  every  can 
Is  guaranteed.  Write  ns  to-day  for  onr 
catalogue. 

SUPERIOR  FENCE  MACHINE  (X)., 
IRS  Grand  River  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mloh. 


Impro  vedMa/^Iire  Spreadeir 


This  is  the  only  machine  made  that  will  spread  evenly  and  perfectly 
ashes,  salt,  lime,  etc.  Tears  apart,  makes  fine  and  distributes 
evenly  the  hardest  caked  and  coarsest  manure,  no  matter  how  full 
of  straw,  corn  stalks,  etc.  Machine  is  greatly  im¬ 
proved  for  1903.  The  driver  does  not  have  to  leave 
the  seat  from  the  time  he  leaves  the  manure  heap  un¬ 
til  he  gets  back  again.  Send  for  latest  catalog  describing  aTlim- 
proveinents  and  telling  "Howto  Grow  Big  Crops."  Mailed  free. 

Remember  that  the  only  original  and  genuine  Kemp  Manure 
Spreavier  is  made  by  us  and  the  patents  thereon  have  been 
fully  sustained  by  a  recent  decision  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court.  ^ 


all  kinds  of  manure,  wood 


"While  your  cows  are  out  on  pasture  there  is 
nothing  better  than  a  ration  balanced  with 

GLOBE 

GLUTEN  FEED 

Your  supply  of  milk  will  he  increased,  which 
means  more  money  from  the  milk  pail. 

It  will  keep  your  cattle  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition  as  well  during  the  hot  weather. 

While  oats  are  high,  try  Globe  Gluten  Feed 
mixed  with  bran  for  your  horses. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  GLOBE 
GLUTEN  FEED,  write  to  us  and  send  his  name. 

NEW  YORK  GLUCOSE  CO., 

26  Broadway,  New  York, 
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HUMOROUS 

A  fellow  who  slaughtered  two  toucans 
Said,  ‘T  shall  put  them  Into  two  cans.” 
Two  canners  who  heard 
Said,  ‘‘You’ll  be  a  bird 
If  you  can  put  two  toucans  In  two  cans.” 

—Judge. 

Mapge;  ‘‘Nellie  says  she  is  24.”  Mar¬ 
jorie:  ‘‘Yes;  24  marked  down  from  39.” 
— Judge. 

The  File:  ‘‘What  makes  you  screech 
so?”  The  Saw:  ‘‘You  set  my  teeth  on 
edge!”— Chicago  Tribune. 

‘‘Do  you  believe  in  reincarnation?” 
said  the  man  with  dark  glasses.  ‘‘I  don’t 
know,”  answered  Mr.  Cumrox  uneasily; 
‘‘you  see,  when  we  give  a  party  mother 
and  the  girls  always  look  after  the  floral 
decorations.”— Washington  Star. 

‘‘Johnnie,”  asked  his  father  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  kindergarten  pupil,  ‘‘do  you  know 
how  to  make  a  maltese  cross?”  ‘‘Yes, 
sir,  I  sho’  do.”  ‘‘Well,  tell  me  how  you 
do  it.”  ‘‘Why,  you  just  step  on  her  tail. 
That’s  all.”— Lippincott’s  Magazine. 

‘‘Are  you  playing  horse?”  asked  the 
benevolent  gentleman  who  takes  an  in¬ 
terest  in  children.  ‘‘Certainly  not,”  an¬ 
swered  the  little  Boston  boy.  “We.  are 
amusing  ourselves  by  the  assumption 
that  Brother  Waldo  is  an  icthyosaurus 
and  that  I  am  a  prehistoric  man  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  him.” — Washington  Star. 

“Gentlemen  of  the  jury,”  said  the 
judge  as  he  concluded  his  charge,  “if 
the  evidence  shows  in  your  minds  that 
pneumonia,  even  indirectly,  was  the 
cause  of  the  man’s  death,  the  prisoner 
cannot  be  convicted.”  An  hour  later  a 
messenger  came  from  the  jury-room. 
“The  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  my  lord,” 
he  said,  “desire  information.”  “On  what 
point  of  evidence?”  “None,  your  hon¬ 
or;  but  they  want  to  know  how  to  spell 
pneumonia.” — Credit  Lost. 

Telephone  mistakes  may  have  their 
serious  sides.  A  man  who  wanted  to 
communicate  with  another  named  Jones 
looked  in  the  directory  and  then  called 
up  a  number.  Presently  came  through 
the  receiver  a  soft,  feminine  “Halloa,” 
and  he  asked:  “Who  is  that?”  “This 
is  Mrs.  Jones.”  “Have  you  any  idea 
where  your  husband  is?”  He  couldn’t 
understand  why  she  “rang  off”  so  sharp¬ 
ly,  until  he  looked  in  the  book  again 
and  discovered  that  he  had  called  up 
the  residence  of  a  widow! — Tit-Bits. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOIiESAIili:  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Bams,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  VF;  Dealere 
profits.  In  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Cranre.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  SamplM. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


For  30  days  to  the  readers  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  Fine 

SILVER  WATCH 

or  C''ins  Tea  Set,  or  Toilet  Set,  or  Parlor  Lamp 
or  Clock,  and  many  other  articles  too  numerous 
to  mention,  with  an  order  of  20  lbs.  of  our  New 
Crop,  60c.  Tea,  any  kind, or  20  lbs.  Baking 
Powder,  46c.  a  lb.,  or  an  assorted  order  Teas 
and  B.  P.  This  advertisement  MUST  accom¬ 
pany  order. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  289.  81  &  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


SAWMILLS,  4H. 

P.cnts  2,000  feet  per 
day — Ail  Sizes— Plan. 
ers.Shingle  Mills  and 
Kdgers  with  Patent 
Variaole  Friction 
Food-PortableGrind. 
ine  Mills,  Water 
Wheels,  Lath  Mills, 
etc.  Send  for  large 
Oatalogue.  Freight 
don’t  count. 

UeLOACH  HI  LI  tlFQ.  CO. 
R«x  {KHI  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Ill  Liberty  St.,  H.  T. 


HORSE  POWERS, 

THRASHERS 
and  CLEANERS 


One  Atwo-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  pifTTCPC 
Tread, Fat. Governor, Feed  and  Ensilage  uUI  I  Lno 

ELLiSKEYSTONEAGR’LWORKS.Pottstown.Pa 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  loss  money  than  our  UIder  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  but  If  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  in  the  world  can  equal  ours.  W e 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  which  is  proof 
that  wo  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  ‘‘C  4”  will  tell  yon  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store 


Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


36  Warren  8t..  New  Yokk. 
239  Franklin  8t..  Boston. 


692  Craig  St.,  Montkkal.  P.  Q. 
Tenlente-Key  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 
22  Pitt  8t.,  Sydney,  N.  8.  W. 


40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

40  N.  7th  8t.,  Philadelphia 


CLIMAX  ENSIUGE « FODDER  GUBERS 


CUM  AX  Cutters  are  the  latest  development  in  Ensilag 
Machinery,  They  cut  and  deliver  the  silage  at  one 
operation.  They  require  less  power  to  operate  than 
any  other.  They  are  strong.  They  are  simple  in  con¬ 
struction  and  have  few  wearing  parts.  Repairs  bill  is 
light.  Absolutely  guaranteed.  Cutting  device  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  best.  You  will  save  time,  trouble,  and  worry 
by  getting  the  CLIMAX.  Write  for  our  catalogue — it’s 
free. 

“The  Complete  Machine.” 

WARSAW-WILKINSON  CO., 

WARSAW.  N.  Y 


ONE  or  TWO  MEN  Anything 


Does 

Saving  -  -  _ 

in  ensilage  cutting  time?  Self  Feed  on  “Ohio’  cutters  ooes  that  and 
more,  and  increases  capacity  33J^%. 

1903  Blower  Elevators 

solve  the  Blower  problem.  They  successfully  elevate  ensilage  into  silos  up^ 
to  any  height,  as  demonstrated  by  abun¬ 
dant  proof  in  1903  catalogue.  10  and  12 
H.  P.  Engines  drive  Nos.  13,  16,  18  and  19 
Cutters  with  blowers,  and  all  other  sizes 
“Ohio”  Ensilage  Cutters.  In  capacity 
“Ohio”  Cutters  lead ;  10  to  30  tons  per  hour. 

1905  Shredder  Blades  (patent  applied  for)  are  inter¬ 
changeable  with  knives,  all  sizes.  Tliey  put  corn  stalks 
into  best  condition  for  feed,  running  at  normal  speed. 

Our  absolute  guarantee  goes  with  every  machine.  Made  by 

The  Silver  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio. 


TORNADO 


ENSILAGE 

MACHINERY 


Embodies  the  latest  and  most  up-to-date  ideas 

Ehill  Line  of  BLOWERS 


CHAIN 
CARRIERS 

to  select  from 
Sample  of  Tornado’s  work  and  1903  Catalog 
sent  P'ree  upon  request. 

W.  R.  HARRISON  &  CO.,  Mfrs., 

Massillon  Oliio. 


eCTENTIFIC  CORN  lIAKVESTERS-CutCori! 
"^quicker,  better  than  any  other.  No  ears  knocked 
off.  No  mouldy  fodder,  (let  Catalogue  I). 

FOOS  MFG.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


W’K  HAVE  A  SPECIAL  OFFER  FOR  YOU  ON 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

Write  for  Catalogue  to-day. 
IT  M  AY  SAVK  YOU  MONEY. 


THRESHERS,  CUTTERS,  CARRIERS. 
Engines— Tread  and  Lever  Powers. 

ALL  MACHINES  FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

Orangeville  Agricultural  Vif’ks,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


MACHINERY 


OIDE 

Best  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  We.t  Water  8t., 
SYBACL'SE,  N.  V. 


BIG  BARGAINS  IN  FARM  SUPPLIES 

SHERIFFS’  AND  RECEIVERS’  SALES 


WE  are  constantly  buying  complete  stocks 

OF  GENERAL  MERCHANDISE  AT 


STEEL  ROOFING. 

StrtctlY  new,  perfect,  Seml-Hurdened 
Steel  Sheets*. two /eel  wido.  six  feet  long. 
T'hc  heat  Kooflnp.  Bidlite  op  i'elUnc 
V  <*H  run  W«j  itirnish  daIIs  frer*  adJ 

puJul  rooOng.  two  side*.  Comes  either 
flat  coi-i'OtTM  ed  or  “V’*  ci’lmp*  4  DelW. 
ered  fi’eeof  AUchnrre*  tosil  poirst*  InU. 
S.  tofl  of  Mi  v'UxlppI  Rl  ver  aud  forth  of 
Ohio  River  ot  PKIt  SQUARE. 

ppt<*eK  to  oppUcatloa* 

Aequarc-  meHtti  lOtiiquaix)  leet. 


2-HORSEPOWER 

GASOLINE  ENGINE,  $70 

We  b»TO  in  RtocU  150  2-HorHe* 
power  abHOlutel.v  new,  moUero 
type,  guaranteed  cngliies.  Our 
price  wttb  pumpinif  jack.  $7B 
Without  pumping  }ack.  70 
Also  Maclilnerv.  such  as5A  W 
MILLS,  ENQINES.  BOIl-ERS. 
PUMPS,  etc.  Write  (or  our  liat. 


THRESHER  BELTS. 

fc  purchased  at  Sheriffs’  sale  a  carload  of  new, 
red  canvas  stitched,  endless  Belts. 
They  are  six  Inches  wide,  four-pl.v. 
*  We  offer  them  to  you  as  follow'?: 

150  feet,  per  belt.... . $20.00 

140  feet,  por  belt .  19.00 

We  also  bare  some  codless  Bgbb«r  Belts. 


PREPARED  ROOFINU  FELiS. 

We  c.nn  save  you  moncy^q  yoUr 
wants  in  th  s  line.  We  offer  you 
Two*Pl>  Tarred  Rooflnif  Felt.  100 
SQUHie  feet  to  the  roll,  complete 
with  caps,  nails  and  cement, 

roll . $i»  Y5 

Three'Ply  complete,  iierroll.  1,3o 
Vulcanite,  the  hiifbest  grade  on 
the  market,  complete  as  aiwv^ 
Price  per  roll . $1.30 


STEEL  TUBULAR 
FENCE  POSTS. 

Absolutely  indestructible.  ■  A  per* 
manent  Fence  Po’st  suitable  for  fields, 
.farms,  pa'*tures,  etc.  Made  of  a  one- 
piece  hollow  tube.  Costs  no  more  than 
the  ordinary  cedar  post.  Write  for 
descriptive  circular.  y. 


GARDEN  HOSE. 

We  will  sell  you  fiftv  feet,  three- 
fourih  inch  new  Rubber  Garden 
Hose,  complete  with  couplinu^  and 

Doxzle . .$2.28 

We  have  better  grades  also;  let 
US  know  your  wants. 


Fsim  Fo^s;  from  $6.35  up 


Wo  houftht  eererml  carloads  of  new  PortiMo 
Forsrea  at  a  l..w  pr  cc.  W«  lii*»e  *i»o 

Mle  horne^hue*,  oall#, 

,bUi€k8li.lUj  tool*  Of  fell  Lindt. 

HARDWARE. 

4)06.  Doahlo  Blttod  Axee.  td  qnal., 
at  40e.  4,000  pietc  LAOterut.  few 
tbpbtlr  aitoctau  by  waxar.  WiiU 
for  prieoa. 


D  8  Good  second-hand  Wrousrbt  Iron 

Sieam.  Gas  or  Wutcr  Pii-c.  in 
sites  from  one-half  to  twelve  incbe.s  diameter, 
it  is  complete  wHb  threads  and  couplinrr. 

1  lEoh.  per  foot . 9  f-4  cenim 

IX  . . . 4  “ 

vVe  bsDdle  an  nincLi  of  ivcu  ca.>tng. 

Wrtte  Bs  your  nants  In  the  pipe  line. 


LONG  DISTANCE 

TELEPHONE,  $5.00. 

Kebuilt.  FUtirantred  condition, 
complete  with  batUTlos  auda  per- 
'ect  phoue  in  every  way.  Costs 
-wlce  as  much,  ordinarily.  Wo 
have  other  kinds  of  phone-s.  And 
are  sure  we  c»n  siivo  you  money 
or  your  waats  in  this  Hue. 


BUILDING  MATERIAL 

lojmbfr,  Sash,  Door,<.  Flomb- 
Ing  Material,  Builders*  Hardware, 
Noils  and  in  fact  everything  in  tbo 
Building  line.  We  purcha-ed  all 
ihc  famous  Exposiijonsof  modern 

davs.  We  can  save  yoG  money  on 
vour  wants  in  this  lino.  Do  not 
build  until  you  eend  (or  our  csti- 

i  mate. 

WIRE. 


New  two  and  four 
ix>int  Galvanized 
Barbed  Wire. 
Per  100  lbs. 

.  . 

^Painted.  pe#l00  lbs . . . 2.00 

Smooth  Galvanized  Wire  Shorty 

(rua(re.s  12,  18  and  14,  per  lOO  lbs. . ,,,.$1.40 

We  have  other  kinds  of  wire. 


PAINTS 


COLD  WATER  OR 
READY  MIXED  PAINTS 
Wo  bought  at  Receiver’s  Sale  from  a  leading 
paint  house,  a  very  lariro  quaniliy  of  Colo 
Water  Palnu  and  Ready  Mixed  Paints.  Equal 
in  grade  to  aoron  t  he  market.  Here  Is  a  Oenuln. 
Paint  BamalB.  Betoro  I'lacing  .vour  order,  write 
us  for  oor  s^eoial  prices,  You  can  surely  save 
money,  wflfcoataacrlflclnc  quality.  ^ 


,  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  No.  67  on  all  kinds  of  Merchandise,  Machinery  and  SuptMtsa.  _  _  ,  u/..  c-.o 

We'purchased  end  dismantled  The  World’s  Fair— The  Fun-Amerlcan  Exposition —The  Trans-Mississippi  Exposition— Tho  Ferris  Whom,  fcto. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO..  West  35th  and  Iron  Streets.  CHICAGO. 


SILO  FILLING 

with  machines  rightly  adapted  to  the  work  in- 
sures  largest  value  “ 

from  the  corn  crop. 


Carrier 
of  any 
lenflth  for  ele¬ 
vating,  straight 
away  or  side 
dellverya 


Gale-Baldwin  and  Baldwin 


Ensilage  and  Dry  Fodder  Cutters 

lead  all  others  because  they  cut  faster  and  with  less 
power.  Out  4  convenient  lengths.  Reliable  self  feeders, 
safety  treadle  lever  and  device  to  avoid  clocrKing. 
Strong  and  durable.  Buy  none  until  you  liavo  written 
for  our  catalogue. 

The  Belcher  »  Taylor  A.  T.  Company, 

Box  76,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


A  RURAL  MAIL  BOX 


Should  be 
simple,  neat, 
strong,  and 
durable. 

A  box  maybe 
approved  by 
the  P.  M.  Gen¬ 
eral  and  still 
not  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  pur- 
3haser. 

Our  “Uncle' 

Sam’s  Favor¬ 
ite  ”  has  official 
approval  an  die 
a  1 8  o  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  thou¬ 
sands  -who  are 
using  it  and 
know  It’s  all  right. 

BOND  STBBI.  POST  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 


AN  ABUNDANT 

WATER  can  be  had  and  plenty 

oiinni  V  of  t»y  us- 

SUP P LY  ing  our  Well  Machinery! 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO.,  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 

straight  straw,  Rye  andWheatThrasher 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  wlF. 
thrash  Rye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  it  again  In  perfect 
bundles.Can  be  changed 
in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  Send  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  GRANT-FBURIS  COMPANY,  Troy,  N.  T. 


UNION  LOCK  Poultry 

Fencing 

Has  been  fully  test¬ 
ed  and  found  supe¬ 
rior  to  all  others. 

Will  fit  uneven 
ground  without 
cutting. 

Every  Part  Stretches  Perfectly. 

Made  of  high  grade  galvanized  steel  wire.  All 
horizontal  lines  are  cables,  making  it  stronger. 
Has  fine  mesh  at  bottom  for  small  chicks. 
We  also  make  extra  heavy  for  gardens,  lawns, 
etc.  The  largest  poultry  farms  are  using  this  fence — 
over  700  rods  by  Lakewood  (N.  J.)  Farm  Co.  We  pay 
freight  and  satisfy  every  one  or  no  sale.  Can  ship  from 
New  York,  Philadelphia  or  Pittsburg. 

Write  for  free  catalog  of  Farm,  Lawn  and  Poultry  Fencing, 

CASE  BROS.,  Colchester,  Conn. 
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EIGHT-COW  FARMER  AND  CREAMERY. 

SHALL,  HE  MAKE  BUTTER  AT  HOME  ? 

Both  Sides  Considered. 

Would  it  pay  me  better  to  join  a  cobperatlve  creamery 
now  forming  than  to  make  my  own  butter?  I  would 
have  to  haul  my  milk  about  three  miles  every  day  in  a 
different  direction  from  my  other  teaming,  besides  lead¬ 
ing  water  about  300  feet  to  make  a  handy  spring.  I  can 
start  in  with  eight  cows,  my  present  stock.  It  would 
cost  $4  per  cow  for  five  years  to  start  with.  Would  I 
make  enough  more  to  pay  me  for  the  extra  trouble? 

New  York.  reader. 

Some  Advantages  of  the  Creamery. 

The  questioner  should  first  realize  that  he  will  need 
the  "handy  spring"  or  some  other  device  to  furnish 
plenty  of  pure  cold  water  for  washing  butter,  cooling 
and  holding  his  cream,  and  probably  his  night’s  milk, 
as  well  if  he  makes  his  own  butter  as  if  he  patronizes 
a  creamery.  I  presume  he  intends  to  use  a  separator. 
Next,  if  a  first-class  article  of  butter  is  to  be  made, 
some  one  must  make  it  his  business  to  attend  to  it 
regularly  and  on  time.  There  is  no  greater  autocrat 
than  the  cream  pail.  It  is  very  little  more  expense  to 
equip  for  and  little  more  labor  to  make  the  butter 
from  20  than  from  eight  cows.  There  should  also  be 
some  way  of  obtaining  boiling  water  in  abundance 
other  than  the  kitchen  stove.  He  cannot  properly 
equip  himself  for  $160  or  $4  per  cow  for  five  years,  so 
as  to  control  conditions,  which  is  the  secret  of  making 
good  butter.  This  is  not  taking  into  consideration  a 
suitable  exclusive  place  in  which  to  do  the  work, 
which  he  may  already  have.  To  make  the  butter  will 
mean  this  kind  of  work  365  days  in  the  year.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  no  small  job  to  carry  milk  three 
miles  each  day;  horse  labor  and  wear  on  wagon  and 
harness  must  also  be  reckoned  in.  This  too  is  con¬ 
stant.  It  can  often  be  done  by  a  boy  or  cheap  help. 
'The  writer  has  one  girl  12  years  old  who  brings  here 
her  father’s  milk  from  Spring  to  Fall,  and  another 
young  woman  who  has  brought  for  her  father  during 
harvest.  I  do  not  recommend  any  course  that  will 
regularly  take  the  farmer  off  the  farm  during  the 
important  morning  hours.  I  have  noticed  the  effect 
of  this  is  bad,  often  on  the  morals  as  well  as  the 
pocketbook.  Generally,  the  creamery,  if  well  man¬ 
aged,  turns  out  a  better  article  of  butter  and  obtains 
more  net  per  pound  than  does  the  farm  made.  But 
if  he  will  (controlling  conditions  from  the  cow  to  the 
finished  product),  the  farm  butter-maker  can  make 
the  finest  butter,  and  if  properly  located  get  an  outside 
price  for  it.  Then,  too,  the  money  from  the  cream¬ 
ery  comes  regularly  in  a  lump  sum.  It  is  hard  to  ad¬ 
vise  at  arm’s  length  without  knowing  the  man  and 
all  his  conditions.  It  will  depend  entirely  on  him. 
Ordinarily  I  should  say  for  the  eight-cow  man,  pat¬ 
ronize  the  creamery.  I  have,  however,  tried  briefly  to 
set  in  order  both  sides  with  their  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages.  EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 

New  York. 

Arguments  on  Both  Sides. 

From  my  own  viewpoint  I  should  not  for  one  mo¬ 
ment  think  of  hauling  the  milk  of  eight  cows,  three 
miles  a  day.  I  could  not  feel  justified  in  spending 
two  to  three  hours  a  day  on  a  milk  wagon,  but  this 
statement  does  not  settle  the  question  for  every  man. 
Perhaps  in  no  other  way  could  many  dairymen  earn 
as  much  in  that  length  of  time.  I  can  give  what  is 
to  me  satisfactory  judgment  when  I  know  the  man, 
his  make-up  and  natural  bent.  A  case  like  this,  how¬ 
ever,  one  can  only  generalize,  and  the  questioner  must 
settle  the  case  for  himself.  There  are  so  many  things 
to  consider.  If  this  is  not  a  thickly-settled  cow  sec¬ 
tion,  and  it  needs  the  combined  effort  of  every  man 
within  a  radius  of  three  miles  to  make  the  creamery  a 
success,  then  one  should  have  public  spirit  and  charge 
up  a  part  of  the  hauling  to  that  account.  If  there  is 
a  chance  that  your  eight  cows  will  increase  and  soon 
be  a  dairy  of  15  or  20,  or  if  there  is  a  possibility  that 


soon  a  milk  route  could  be  established  and  these  small 
dairies  unite  and  hire  a  team  to  do  the  hauling,  in 
either  case  patronize  the  creamery,  or  if  you  are  not 
adapted  to  butter-making  and  to  finding  a  private 
trade  at  a  fancy  price.  If  you  do  not  care  to  exercise 
the  same  scrupulous  cleanliness  and  attention  to  de¬ 
tails  that  the  creameryman  does  with  his  larger  busi¬ 
ness,  and  to  meet  the  trouble  of  trade,  then  patronize 
the  creamery.  If  you  feel  enthusiastic  now  about 
home  butter-making  and  then  later  get  tired  of  such 
an  exacting  profession,  and  forget  in  the  busy  season 
(and  this  can  come  at  any  time  of  year)  to  come  back 
in  time  to  churn,  etc.,  only  to  find  your  thoughtful 
wife  had  "done  up  the  work,’’  then  patronize  the 
creamery. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  care  to  manage  through 
a  series  of  years  the  highest  type  of  dairy  work,  that 


A  FINE  JERSEY  COW.  Fig,  a42.  See  Page  6.54. 


does  certainly  develop  one’s  resources,  and  some  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  takes  kindly  to  the  work,  you  may 
be  just  the  man  to  carry  on  private  butter-making, 
feeding  the  sweet  skim-milk  to  purebred  or  high- 
grade  calves  that  are  always  salable  at  a  good  price. 
If  it  becomes  necessary  to  hire  some  one  to  do  the 
milk  and  butter  work  at  a  price  usually  paid  for  such 
service,  you  cannot  possibly  expect  to  succeed  with 
this  small  dairy.  There  is  an  organic  or  economic 
law  underlying  this  business  not  unlike  all  other  ac¬ 
tivities;  viz.,  that  volume  of  business  reduces  the  per 
unit  expense  of  manufacture.  A  creamery  manufac¬ 
turing  500  pounds  of  butter  a  day  can  make  more  net 
profit  than  one  making  250  pounds.  The  equipment 
for  first-class  butter-making  is  expensive  and  the  first 
cost  of  a  small  plant  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  cost 
of  a  large  one.  The  big  plants  are  eating  up  or  ab¬ 
sorbing  the  small  ones,  and  the  small  plants  at  first 
do  the  work  of  a  number  of  private  dairymen.  In  27 
years  of  cheese  factory  and  creamery  experience  I 
have  yet  to  know  of  a  single  case  where  the  private 


dairyman  has  been  able  to  compete  with  our  factory 
management,  but  of  course  with  us  very  little  milk  is 
hauled  much  over  two  miles.  I  suppose  the  reader 
will  wonder  how  the  first  statement  and  the  last  can 
coincide.  Well,  we  got  tired  of  hauling  the  milk  of 
50  cows  a  long  distance,  many  years  ago,  and  started 
a  creamery  which  grew  from  140  to  700  cows.  Maybe 
the  inquirer  can  do  the  same.  When  a  man  halts  be¬ 
tween  two  opinions  the  best  thing  to  do  before  he 
asks  the  opinion  of  anyone  is  to  take  a  full  and  com¬ 
plete  inventory  of  himself,  and  see  just  what  he  is 
cut  out  to  do.  There  is  absolutely  no  use  to-day  for 
anyone  even  to  try  to  do  a  business  that  he  is  not 
fitted  for.  If  half  the  time  we  spend  in  wisely  map¬ 
ping  out  the  right  course  for  our  neighbor  was  quietly 
set  apart  for  an  inventory  of  self  it  would  be  a  grand 
thing,  whether  we  like  this  philosophy  or  not. 

H.  E.  COOK. 

The  Home  Dairy  Preferred. 

In  regard  to  the  cooperative  creamery  question  1 
will  say  that  I  have  always  been  opposed  to  it,  and 
can  see  no  reason  why  I  should  change  my  mind  in 
this  case.  I  think  that  the  milk  can  be  manufac¬ 
tured  into  butter  at  home  much  more  easily  than  it 
can  be  drawn  three  miles,  and  there  is  no  earthly 
reason  why  pure  fresh  milk  cannot  be  made  into  a 
better  and  higher-priced  article  at  home  than  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  at  a  creamery  where  milk  or  cream  is 
hauled  several  miles  and  delivered  in  all  degrees  of 
cleanliness  or  filth,  as  the  case  may  be.  Where  the 
cooperative  creamery  is  run  on  the  old  slipshod 
plan  of  taking  everyone’s  milk  at  what  it  weighs,  re¬ 
gardless  of  quality,  I  can  see  where  two  classes  of 
patrons  may  come  out  ahead;  first,  the  one  who  pro¬ 
duces  milk  so  poor  in  butter  fat  that  his  neighbor’s 
milk  will  materially  help  to  bring  up  the  quality, 
and  second  (of  which,  of  course,  there  are  no  readers 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.),  the  patron  whose  milk  is  so  dirty 
that  by  mixing  with  clean  milk  he  may  get  a  little 
more,  while  the  other  fellow  gets  a  good  deal  less.  I 
will  not  try  to  compare  the  two  plans,  but  will  give 
my  reasons  for  manufacturing  my  milk  at  home,  and 
let  some  one  who  likes  the  other  way  tell  why  he  likes 
it.  In  the  first  place,  home  manufacture  gives  one  a 
chance  to  build  up  a  reputation  for  his  butter,  and  so 
get  better  than  the  market  price.  Second,  he  can  im¬ 
prove  his  dairy  by  breeding  rich  milkers,  and  get  all 
the  benefit  of  doing  so.  Third,  he  has  his  skim-milk 
(and  all  of  it)  warm,  sweet  and  pure  to  feed  his 
calves  and  pigs.  I  have  now  been  making  butter  on 
my  place  a  little  over  10  years,  and  I  have  increased 
my  income  more  than  300  per  cent  in  that  time.  By 
the  use  of  the  silo  and  by  soiling  I  can  keep  more 
cows,  and  by  changing  from  common  stock  to  pure 
Jerseys  their  butter  capacity  has  greatly  increased. 
By  using  a  separator  I  get  more  cream  from  the 
milk,  and  by  treating  them  fairly  well  I  have  cus¬ 
tomers  for  my  butter  at  a  fair  margin  above  the  New 
York  market  price.  At  first  I  used  a  Crystal  creamer, 
which  gave  good  satisfaction,  and  was  comparatively 
easy  to  operate.  A  separator  agent  wished  me  to  try 
his  machine,  so  I  let  him  set  one  up  for  me.  Then  I 
weighed  the  miik  and  used  my  creamer  for  one 
churning,  being  very  careful  to  get  all  the  cream  I 
could.  Next  I  used  the  separator  for  one  churning 
and  I  got  two-thirds  of  a  pound  of  butter  more  for 
each  100  pounds  of  milk  run  through  the  separator. 
My  machine  is  of  450  pounds  per  hour  capacity.  I 
have  used  it  three  years,  twice  a  day  for  365  days 
every  year;  have  made  no  repairs  as  yet,  and  it  runs 
as  well  as  when  bought.  I  milk  all  the  year  round, 
for  my  customers  eat  butter  in  January  as  well  as  in 
June.  I  try  to  keep  up  as  even  a  flow  of  milk  as  pos¬ 
sible,  so  the  cows  come  fresh  at  all  times.  From 
March  1  to  September  1  my  herd  has  made  me  in 
butter  alone  $51.64  for  each  cow.  I  am  aiming  for 
the  $100  mark  this  year.  j.  grant  morse. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Two  Sides  To  the  Story. 

ThP  qupstinn  has  two  sides  to  it.  In  the  first  place 
if  hp  has  neighbors  so  he  can  change  in  hauling  milk 
or  can  get  his  milk  hauled  to  factory  without  much 
expense  take  slock.  On  the  other  side,  living  three 
miles  from  factory  and  having  to  haul  my  own  milk 
myself,  taking  my  own  team  off  the  farm  every  fore¬ 
noon.  1  should  buy  a  hand  separator  and  make  my 
own  butter.  This  would  be  my  advice  for  a  small 
dairy.  If  he  had  a  large  dairy  he  could  get  enough 
more  out  of  his  milk  to  pay  him  to  draw  it,  but  with 
a  small  dairy  he  cannot  get  enough  more  to  pay  him 
foV  his  time  in  hauling.  Each  man  must  be  a  judge 
of  his  own  conditions,  if  my  family  was  well  and 
could  keep  only  eight  or  10  cows  I  should  buy  a  hand 
separator  before  !  would  drive  six  miles  every  fore¬ 
noon  to  factory,  as  time  is  money.  \\m.  iic.nt. 

Pennsylvania. 

Diversified  Farming  Best. 

1  take  it  for  granted  that  the  one  asking  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  a  beginner.  In  the  matter  of  the  farmer  with 
a  dairy  of  eight  cows  joining  and  patronizing  a  co¬ 
operative  creamery  three  miles  distant,  having  no 
other  business  calling  him  in  that  direction,  1  should 
consider  making  seven  trips  per  week  over  country 
roads  (none  too  good  at  their  best),  in  all  kinds  of 
weather  the  year  round,  taking  a  quarter  of  a  day  for 
each  trip  for  a  man  and  team,  or  even  one  horse, 
would  cost  or  $(1  weekly.  Add  to  this  $4  per  head 
for  eight  cows,  and  it  makes  a  sum  of  over  $300  for 
one  year.  In  this  case  1  should  say  it  would  not  pay 
me.  but  should  I  have  a  large  dairy  I  would  indorse 
the  cooperative  creamery  plan  by  all  means.  However, 
as  a  rule,  butter  made  from  a  small  dairy  cannot  be 
made  as  profitably,  neither  will  it  command  as  high 
a  price,  so  after  looking  at  the  matter  from  every 
I'oint  of  view,  the  inconvenience  and  expense  of  haul¬ 
ing  to  creamery  and  the  prices  one  would  be  com- 
pelled  to  take  for  butter,  were  I  the  farmer  1  should 
try  diversified  farming.  I  should  make  up  a  stock 
something  like  this;  seven  good  cows,  10  good  ewes. 
( wo  good  breeding  sows,  50  hens  and  all  the  calves 
I  could  profitably  fatten.  I  should  feed  pure  milk  to 
calves  at  first,  and  all  the  time  if  veal  brought  a  good 
price,  unless  butter  was  high.  Make  all  the  fertilizer 
possible  by  the  use  of  sawdust,  straw  and  Autumn 
leaves.  By  this  method  one  retains  all  the  fertility 
from  the  production  of  the  farm,  and  in  10  years’ 
time  the  farm  will  have  produced  double  and  the 
farm  will  be  doubled  in  value.  I  should  read  Thk 
U.  N.-Y.  before  the  New  York  daily  paper,  and  at¬ 
tend  all  the  farmers’  institutes  within  reach. 

Koxbury.  N.  Y.  _ 


CHEMICALS  WITH  STABLE  MANURE. 


A  short  time  ago  an  article  appeared  in  a  gardenin.v 


imblication  to  the  effect  that  if  anyone  used  a  handful 
each  of  kainit  and  acid  phosphate  on  the  droppings  of 
either  a  cow  or  horse  for  each  day,  it  would  con.serve 
the  ammonia  and  double  the  value  of  the  manure.  Tt 
said  it  would  amount  to  using  about  400  pounds  to  each 
2,000  pounds  of  manure.  The  value  or  cost  of  2,000  pounds 
of  manure  here  is  about  $.i.  If  we  add  400  pounds  kainit 
and  acid  phosphate  to  it  we  add  in  value  about  $.3.50  to 


$4  in  cost.  -The  <iuestion  is.  then,  will  the  whole  2.400 
pounds  be  worth  $1.3. .50  or  $14,  that  is,  double  the  manure. 
$10  plus  the  cost  of  the  two  ingredients?  T  wish  to  do 
something  to  make  horse  manure  more  effective,  and  to 
stop  its  heating  if  po.ssiblc. 

Wellesley,  Mass. 

l.et,  US  see  what  we  have  in  the  mixture; 


E.  J.  S. 


2,000  i)Ounds  manure  . 

200  “  kainit  . 

200  “  acid  phosphate 

Total  . 


Nitro¬ 

gen. 

..10 


10 


Ph’os. 

acfd. 

0 

2S 

34 


Pot- 

ash. 

13 

25 


33 


The  addition  of  the  chemicals  helps  the  manure 
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two  ways.  The  kainit  and  phosphate  both  act  to 
save  or  hold  the  ammonia.  When  manure  begins  to 
ferment  ammonia  ajipears  in  a  form  liable  to  escape 
into  the  air,  and  thus  be  lost,  unless  substances  are 
liresent  to  make  a  new  combination  with  it.  As  this 
ammonia  contains  the  nitrogen,  or  most  valuable  part 
of  the  manure,  it  means  a  great  loss  to  let  it  pass 
away.  When  the  ammonia  meets  these  chemicals  a 
change  occurs,  and  the  ammonia  takes  the  form  of  a 
solid  instead  of  passing  off  as  a  gas.  Besides  doing 
this  the  kainit  and  phosphate  add  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  to  the  manure,  and  give  it  a  better  ’‘bal¬ 
ance.”  that  is  a  better  iiroporlion  between  these  ele¬ 
ments  and  the  nitrogen.  Manure  is  valuable  chieflv 
for  the  nitrogen  which  it  furnishes.  It  is  not  always 
the  most  economical  form  in  which  to  bny  plant  food, 
because  many  plants  on  average  soils  require  more 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  than  nitrogen  in  order 
to  make  a  full  growth.  On  the  average  with  high  cul¬ 
ture  for  garden  crops  it  seems  good  practice  to  use  a 
mixture  containing  three  times  as  much  phosphoric 
acid  and  at  least  twice  as  much  potash  as  of  nitrogen. 
You  will  see  from  the  composition  of  manure  that  it 
contains  less  phosphoric  acid  than  nitrogen,  and  in 
order  to  provide  enough  of  the  former  in  manure  we 
must  use  far  more  of  the  nitrogen  lhan  would  be  re¬ 


quired.  Much  the  same  is  also  true  of  the  potash. 
You  will  see  that  by  adding  the  kainit  and  acid  pros- 
phate,  neither  of  which  contain  nitrogen,  you  obtain 
a  better  “balance”  between  the  three  elements  of 
plant  food,  and  have  a  more  economical  mixture.  A 
fair  commercial  value  of  plant  food  is  obtained  by 
figuring  the  nitrogen  at  16  cents  a  iiound  and  the  pot- 
?sh  and  phosphoric  acid  at  414  cents.  These  figures 
represent  about  what  such  plant  food  costs  when 
bought  in  the  form  of  chemical  fertilizers.  On  this 
basis  your  ton  of  manure  is  worth  $2.45  and  your 
2,400  pounds  with  the  kainit  and  acid  phosphate  added 
will  be  worth  $4.84.  Your  figures  are  wrong  in  as¬ 
suming  that  the  chemicals  double  the  value  of  the 
manure.  How  can  that  be  when  they  add  nothing  to 
it  except  the  potash  and  the  phosphoric  acid  which 
they  contain?  They  cannot  possibly  add  any  nitro¬ 
gen.  All  they  do  is  to  prevent  the  escape  of  some  of 
the  nitrogen  in  the  manure,  but  they  can  add  noth¬ 
ing  to  it.  The  price  you  pay  for  manure  ($5  per  ton) 
is  twice  its  actual  value  as  plant  food.  The  manure 
has  other  values  besides  the  actual  iilant  food  which 
the  chemist  or  the  plant  finds,  but  $5  per  ton  is  too 
much  to  pay  for  it.  and  by  using  the  chemicals  you 
will  be  able  to  get  along  with  less  manure,  because 
the  manure  is  the  most  expensive  form  in  which  to 
buy  jiotash  or  phosphoric  acid. 

TALKS  ABOUT  BUILDING. 

Concrete  for  a  Poultry  House. 

I  cDiiteinplate  building  a  poultry  house  of  concrete, 
fail  get  I’orlland  cement  for  $3.75  a  bai'rel  atifl  the 
Louisville  at  $1.50.  Would  the  latter  give  .satisfaction? 
In  what  proportion  must  1  mix  the  cement,  sand  and 
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gi-avel?  How  thick  should  T  build  the  walls,  which  will 
be  about  six  feet  high?  I  have  an  abundance  of  sand  and 
creek  gravel  one-quarter  mile  distant.  b.  c.  b. 

Missouri. 

You  should  buy  “Portland”  cement  at  less  than 
$3.75  per  barrel.  ’Phis  may  be  imported,  which  will 
cost  more,  but  is  really  no  better.  The  American 
brands  are  selling  from  $2  to  $2.25  per  barrel,  accord¬ 
ing  to  amount  purchased.  The  “Louisville”  is  no 
doubt  a  local  brand  of  cheaper  cement.  The  price  in 
the  East  upon  cheaper  grades  other  than  Portland 
ranges  from  65  cents  to  $1  per  barrel.  They  are  for 
under-surface  work  often  as  good.  For  a  building  I 
should  use  only  Portland.  The  gravel  if  free  from 
dirt,  that  is  water  washed,  mixed  about  one  part  ce¬ 
ment  to  six  of  gravel,  will  make  a  good  wall  and  no 
sand  will  be  necessary.  Six  inches  thick  will  be  strong 
enough  or  perhaps  better  still  begin  a  seven-inch  wall 
at  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  taper  gradually  to 
five  inches  on  top.  The  depth  of  foundation  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  character  of  the  soil;  the  builder  will 
know.  A  4x4  scantling  may  be  bedded  into  the  top  of 
the  wall  while  still  soft,  which  will  serve  as  a  plate 
to  which  the  roof  may  be  attached.  I  should  also  set 
the  window  frames  while  the  cement  is  soft.  Build  a 
form  tight  enough  so  that  the  mixture  will  not  leak 
out  and  raise  it  as  fast  as  the  concrete  hardens.  The 
only  secret  in  work  of  this  kind  is  to  be  sure  that  the 
cement  and  gravel  or  sand  when  used  is  thoroughly 
mixed.  Cement  must  come  in  contact  with  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  gravel  or  sand  in  order  to  form  a  complete 
union.  1  should  in  a  cold  climate  build  an  air  cham¬ 
ber  in  the  wall,  but  in  your  State  the  temperature 
may  not  go  low  enough  to  make  it  necessary.  Twist¬ 
ed  wire  is  kept  especially  for  use  in  binding  concrete 
walls  together,  epabling  one  to  build  a  very  thiq  dou¬ 


ble  wall  having  great  strength  with  a  rainiramn 
amount  of  concrete.  These  walls  are  cheaper,  when 
made  of  equal  sustaining  power,  than  brick.  I  think 
it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  good  system  of  ventila¬ 
tion,  perhaps  by  opening  the  windows  or  a  tube  run¬ 
ning  from  fioor  out  through  the  roof.  These  cement 
walls  will  be  absolutely  airtight  and  the  house,  if  not 
so  provided,  will  be  very  damp.  ii.  e.  <■. 

Refrigerator  and  Butter  Room. 

I  want  to  build  an  ice  house  and  refrigerator  and.  if 
pns.sible  in  same  building,  have  a  room  for  churning  and 
place  for  separator  and  butter  worker.  I  know  nothing 
about  constructing  such  things,  and  any  advice  or  in¬ 
struction  you  can  give  me  would  be  thankfully  received, 

Northport.  Afich.  i>.  h.  s. 

If  the  capacity  was  given  we  could  more  accurately 
figure.  I  should  build  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram, 
flooring  only  that  part  used  for  churning,  etc.  The 
end  used  for  ice  .should,  of  course,  have  good  drainage. 
In  one  end  or  corner  of  the  butter  room  next  to  the 
ice  house  partition  off  a  refrigerator  of  the  size  de- 
.sired,  building  not  less  than  three  air  chambers,  us¬ 
ing  matched  boards  and  paper.  The  top  and  bottom 
should  also  be  insulated.  An  air  space  of  one  inch 
will  be  sufficient.  Make  door  in  the  same  manner, 
and  have  it  a  trifle  smaller  on  the  inside  so  it  will 
shut  very  tight.  Put  an  ice  box  fastener  for  closing 
it  that  will  open  from  either  side.  In  one  end  nexi 
to  the  ceiling  build  a  slat  box  with  a  galvanized  iron 
drip,  full  size  of  bottom  inclined  and  connected  with 
a  pipe  or  tile  to  carry  off  waste.  Have  this  open  into 
the  ice  house  with  doors  that  may  he  closed  tightly 
through  which  ice  may  he  quickly  and  easily  pa.ssed. 
This  forms  the  cheapest  and  most  easily  handled  re¬ 
frigerator  possible  to  build.  A  temperature  of  40  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit  is  easily  maintained.  If  you  desire 
to  carry  a  freezing  temperature  put  in  a  galvanized 
tube  one  foot  in  diameter  for  a  room  eight  feet  square 
and  eight  to  nine  feet  high  or  this  equivalent  of  air 
space,  huild  of  heavy  iron  and  have  it  open  on  a  floor 
above  where  space  and  conveniences  are  at  hand  for 
breaking  the  ice.  Coarse  cheap  salt  is  easily  mixed 
with  the  ice  and  shoveled  into  this  tube.  This  will 
require  extra  time  and  expense  but  will  reduce  (Ip- 
temperature  rapidly.  If  one  is  desirous  of  w'orking 
the  butter  in  a  low  temperature  this  room  can  he  en¬ 
larged  and  worker  lun  in  it.  The  whole  building 
should  be  two  stories.  This  provides  a  deep  place 
for  ice  and  a  store  room  above  the  butter  room  for 
tubs  and  anything  else  for  which  a  clean  dry  room 
is  required.  Did  I  know  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
done  I  would  make  a  diagram  and  scale,  but  no  doubt 
1).  H.  S.  can  easily  figure  it  out.  ir.  e.  c. 

NOTES  ON  WELL  DRILLINO. 

I  li.'ivo  .seen  a  spring  pole  used  in  prospecting  for  coal 
in  West  Virginia  with  which  they  drilled  100  feet  or  more, 
I  believe  they  call  it  "kicking  a  well."  Could  this  he 
used  for  driving  a  well  by  anyone  who  could  not  afford 
to  spend  $100  or  $150  for  a  driven  well?  ‘  r.  p.  i,. 

Ktist  Setituket,  N,  V. 

Unless  you  have  certain  necessary  tools  such  as  an 
inch  rope  as  long  as  well  is  to  he  deep,  a  drill  and 
sand  bucket  you  cannot  drill  a  well  with  a  “spring 
pole.”  A  drill  with  a  six-inch  bit  will  cost  at  the  very 
least  $25.  A  “sand  pump”  or  "bucket”  with  the  rope 
will  probably  cost  at  least  $15.  If  you  drill  in  .soil 
instead  of  rock  it  is  necessary  to  case  the  well  with 
iron  pipe  from  four  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  un¬ 
less  you  drill  a  hole  at  least  tw’o  inches  larger  than 
the  pipe  it  will  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  drive  the 
casing  without  a  derrick  or  special  apparatus.  In  us¬ 
ing  a  hand  apparatus  it  will  require  vastly  more  labor 
and  time  to  drill  a  well  six  inches  in  diameter  than 
one  smaller.  You  might  be  able  to  drill  through  a 
soft  shale  or  a  crumbly  sandstone;  I  wou'ld  hardly 
dare  attempt  a  harder  rock;  in  fact,  .some  kinds  of  soil 
are  harder  to  drill  than  rock,  and  the  drill  might  get 
fast  in  a  sand  bed  and  require  much  power  to  pull 
it  out.  A  fair  price  for  a  machine-drilled  well  less 
than  200  feet  deep  is  $1  per  foot  of  cased  well.  You 
ought  to  get  inch  galvanized  iron  pipe  at  eight  cents 
per  foot,  and  your  pump  would  not  cost  over  $5.  Or. 
if  you  are  familiar  with  well-drilling  methods,  have 
plenty  of  time  and  ambition,  are  willing  to  risk  the 
usual  accidents,  and  your  soil  is  of  the  right  character 
to  drill  easily  you  can  drill  a  well  with  a  “spring 
pole.”  As  I  know  nothing  of  your  soil  I  cannot  say 
whether  you  could  drill  a  deep  well  or  not.  Of  course 
the  deeper  the  well  the  slower  the  work;  barring  acci¬ 
dents  you  would  average  drilling  from  three  to  eight 
or  10  feet  per  day. 

If  you  are  sure  of  finding  enough  water  at  less  than 
30  feet  why  not  buy  inch  galvanized  or  wrought  iron 
pipe,  fit  the  end  with  a  steel-pointed  perforated  cap 
and  “drive”  a  well?  A  suction  pump  can  be  attached 
at  frequent  intervals  in  order  to  find  when  enougli 
water  is  reached.  The  “spring  pole”  method  is  used 
in  places  difficult  of  access  by  machinery,  or  by  small 
operators  or  farmers  in  western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio 
and  West  Virginia  in  the  soft  coal  regions,  where  ii 
ia  only  necessary  to  drill  through  h  shallow  depth  of 
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alluvial  earth,  or  a  few  feet  of  soft  crumbly  sandstone, 
or  the  upper  carboniferous  shales  but  little  harder 
than  soft  coal.  As  most  of  these  “holes”  are  sunk  to 
find  coal  the  drillers  rarely  case  their  wells.  Unless 
the  precautions  before  mentioned  in  regard  to  size  of 
drill  and  smaller  casing  are  observed,  it  will  be  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  have  power  enough  to  handle  a 
heavy  weight  unless  a  common  pile-driver  is  carefully 
employed.  By  carefully  studying  the  soil  and  calcu¬ 
lating  the  depth  at  which  water  has  been  obtained  in 
neighboring  w’ells,  knowing  the  cost  of  your  materials 
and  labor  in  each  instance  you  can  easily  decide  which 
of  the  three  wells  is  best  suited  to  your  needs. 

New  York.  h.  s. 

CLARK  CRASS  SEEDING. 

TifK  R.  N.-Y.  having  asked  for  facts  in  regard  to 
experiments  with  the  Clark  method  of  growing  hay, 

I  will  briefly  give  my  experience.  Starting  out  with 
the  original  proposition  that  “the  soil  is  right  side 
up.”  and  does  not  need  turning,  I  spent  a  month  off 
and  on  with  a  disk  harrow — not  a  Cutaway,  however 
—and  got  the  surface  of  my  field  as  mellow  as  an 
onion  bed.  It  was  not  a  poor  old  wornout,  sandy, 
gravelly  hillside,  but  was  midway  in  a  30-acre  field 
practically  level,  and  adjoined  a  plot  that  the  United 
States,  with  Prof.  Phelps,  of  Storrs  College,  as  direc¬ 
tor,  experimented  on  for  five  years  with  interesting 
results.  On  one  acre  1  put  $20  worth  of  commercial 
fertilizer,  on  the  other  acre  20  loads  of  stable  ma¬ 
nure,  The  young  grass  came  up  so  nicely  and  looked 
so  promising  in  the  Fall  that  I  ordered 
a  harrow.  With  the  exception  of  the 
clover,  that  died  out  in  the  Spring,  the 
grass  looked  well  to  start  with,  but  it 
didn’t  grow.  I  cut  a  jag  of  bay  on  the 
two  acres,  and  the  last  week  in  May  this 
year,  as  it  promised  even  less,  I  plowed 
it  and  put  in  fodder  corn.  As  I  have  a 
big  growth  of  corn  and  only  applied 
about  $9  worth  of  fertilizer  on  the  two 
acres  when  the  corn  was  planted,  I  as¬ 
sume  that  I  am  getting  something  from 
last  year’s  application.  Now  I  am  not 
going  to  express  even  a  doubt  as  to  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  Connecticut  River  Valley  or 
on  Long  Island  growing  four  or  five  tons 
of  hay  to  the  acre  on  their  land.  How¬ 
ard  R.  Stevens,  now  owning  a  farm  in 
Orange,  Conn.,  and  formerly  foreman  on 
my  farm,  will  make  affidavit  that,  in 
trying  to  hurry  a  pair  of  stout  horses 
through  fine  thick  grass  on  the  field 
that  the  experiment  detailed  was  tried, 
ho  was  thrown  heels  over  head  off  the 
machine,  owing  to  its  clogging.  I  have 
grown  grass  on  the  same  field  so  heavy 
that  we  had  to  keep  a  man  turning  the 
mowed  swath  away,  ahead  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  I  have  had  plenty  of  grass  lodge 
hut  I  never  got  five  tons  of  hay  at  a  crop 
on  an  acre  of  my  land. 

Now  I  have  a  proposition  to  make.  I 
will  furnish  an  acre  of  level  land  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition,  no  sand  or  gravel  or 
cobbles,  not  a  fast  stone  in  it,  and  if  any 
man  can  grow  five  tons  of  clover,  Tom- 
othy  or  Red-top,  or  all  of  them  mixed, 
hay  on  it  at  one  crop,  I  will  pay  for 
the  fertilizer  and  give  him  $100,  Again,  if  by 
using  any  cultivator  that  does  not  turn  over  the 
soil  as  deeply  as  I  do  with  a  plow  he  can  grow  more 
grass  on  an  acre  of  my  land  than  I  can  on  an  ad¬ 
joining  acre,  after  plowing,  using  the  same  fertilizer 
and  seed,  I  will  give  a  like  amount.  A  Cutaway  har¬ 
row  is  a  grand  farming  implement.  So  is  any  disk 
harrow,  and  so  is  a  Thomas  smoothing  harrow  and  a 
Shares  harrow.  They  are  all  good  in  their  places, 
but  if  I  w'anted  to  prepare  a  piece  of  turf  ground  on 
my  land  for  a  seed  bed  I  would  rather  have  a  good 
plow  one  day  than  any  harrow  I  ever  caw  a  week. 
Thorough  tillage  is  all  right,  and  when  George  M. 
Clark  suggests  plowing  at  some  stage  of  the  game, 
he  knows  what  he  is  talking  about,  and  anyone  who 
has  known  him  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  knows  that 
he  doesn’t  talk  of  “plowing”  with  any  sort  of  a  har¬ 
row.  It.  S.  IIINM.XX. 

Connecticut. 


THE  CLIMAX  PLUM. 

At  Fig.  244  is  shown  a  group  of  Climax  plums  (nat¬ 
ural  size)  as  grown  by  H.  S.  Wiley,  of  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 
Speaking  of  Climax,  Mr.  Wiley  says:  “'rhe  quality 
is  good,  beauty  all  that  could  be  asked.  As  this  is  my 
first  cron  and  limited  at  that  I  would  hardly  w^ant  to 
say  it  would  be  profitable  commercially  until  I  had 
more  experience  with  it.  It  certainly  sets  enough 
fruit,  but  as  this  year  through  western  New  York  is 
a  plum  year  (everything  being  loaded),  it  may  be  un¬ 
fair  to  estimate  its  productive  qualities  on  this  year’s 
crop,  and  again,  I  think  it  best  to  take  a  conservative 
position  on  new  varieties.  I  would  not  hestate  to  say 
it  would  be  well  to  try  it  in  a  small  way.  The  tree 
from  which  the  specimens  were  taken  were  not 
thinned  at  all.” 

We  have  had  the  Climax  since  1900  and  do  not  think 
it  will  live  over  four  years  in  our  climate,  or  ever 
bear  fruit.  We  understand  it  does  better  in  New 
York  State.  ^  g.  s.  niTTr.KK. 

Connecticut. 

In  reference  to  Climax  plum  I  can  give  you  but  lit¬ 
tle  help.  1  have  not  yet  fruited  it,  but  have  it  grow¬ 
ing,  and  so  far  it  does  well.  I  shall  probably  have 
the  fruit  this  year.  I  do  not  think  it  has  fruited  much 
in  Connecticut  yet.  I  have  not  near  the  faith  in  the 
whole  Japan  plum  class  that  I  did  five  years  sin(-e. 
They  are  failing  to  hold  out.  [Prof.]  a.  g.  giu.i.ky. 

Connecticut. 

My  experience  with  the  Climax  plum  has  not  been 


6wer  yes.  It  may  possess  merit  as  a  market  variety 
(?)  where  atmospherical  conditions  are  less  humid, 
but  with  me  it  Is  severely  and  unalterably  superseded 
by  other  kinds  more  resistant  to  lot,  larger  in  size 
and  earlier.  ,t.  w.  KF.nn. 

Maryland. 

PLUM  PROPAGATION  IN  NEW  YORK. 

There  Is  no  man  who  writes  for  Tiir-;  R.  N.-Y.  ,for 
whom  I  have  higher  regard  than  Prof.  Van  Deman. 
But  in  his  answer  to  E.  O.  M.,  of  Geneva.  N.  Y..  on 
page  .'iSl,  he  either  mistook  the  scope  of  the  inquiry 
or  he  could  not  be  farther  wrong  in  his  answer.  K. 
O.  M.  evidently  wants  to  know  whether  it  is  better  to 
plant  a  plum  orchard  of  varieties  named  from  trees 
on  their  own  bodies,  or  to  set  some  strong-growing, 
deep-rooted  trees  and  top-work  to  the  desired  varie¬ 
ties  after  one  or  two  years  growth.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  Reine  Claude  on  their  own  bodies  are  short 
lived,  they  bear  well,  but  for  some  reason  sunscald. 
overbear  and  show  other  trouble,  the  bark  crack.s  open 
and  the  trees  soon  die.  Grand  Duke  and  Fellenberg 
are  crooked,  scraggy  growers  and  it  takes  many  years 
to  make  them  into  decent  trees.  There  are  other 
kinds  like  Lombard.  Bradshaw,  and  best  of  all  Gen¬ 
eral  Hand  that  are  strong  growers  with  straight 
bodies  and  deep  roots.  Now  if  such  trees  be  bought 
and  planted  and  the  second  Spring  grafted  at  iiroper 
height  for  a  top,  they  will  bear  much  sooner,  make 
very  much  better  tops  and  be  longer  lived.  By  all 
means  buy  such  trees,  then  bud  or  graft  them  with 
scions  from  such  bearing  trees  as  bear 
the  finest  type  of  the  variety  wanted 
and  the  orchard  will  be  far  more  uni¬ 
form  and  longer  lived.  I  would  find  no 
fault  with  the  remarks  as  to  varieties 
except  that  under  no  conditions  would 
I  plant  the  German  prune.  The  Fellen¬ 
berg  is  so  much  better  and  less  liable 
to  disease.  There  is  no  fruit  with  which 
care  has  so  much  to  do  with  productive¬ 
ness  and  value  as  with  the  plum.  With 
the  Niagara,  Bradshaw,  Grand  Duke 
and  Fellenberg  it  is  impossible  to  ma¬ 
nure  too  highly,  to  spray  the  trees  too 
carefully  and  to  thin  the  fruit  too  much 
on  first  two  for  best  results.  We  have 
this  year  the  seventh  successive  cro]) 
without  a  skip  on  the  Niagara  or  Brad¬ 
shaw,  all  due  to  requisites  of  care  and 
culture  above  mentioned. 

J.  S.  WOODWARD. 


PUL’IT  IN  CONNEiCTICU'r.— The  fruit  situation  in 
^’onnecticut  this  year  may  be  summed  up  in  one  short 
St  ntence— extremely  light  crops,  especially  of  tree  fruits. 
Not  for  a  number  of  years  has  there  been  such  a  scai-ciiy 
peaches  in  this  State.  Compared  with  last  season  it 
is  a  failure.  Probably  25,000  baskets  will  cqver  the  entire 
•  rops.  while  in  1902  the  yield  aggregated  nearly  TOO.CKKt 
baskets.  The  severe  freeze  of  December,  1902,  is  given 
by  nearly  all  growers  as  the  cause  of  failure,  while  late 
Spring  frosts,  extreme  drought  in  April  and  May.  followed 
by  a  long  period  of  wet  weather,  had  the  effect  of  making 
this  an  “off-year”  for  fruits  of  all  kinds.  There  will 
probably  be  a  quarter  of  a  crop  of  apples,  taking  the 
State  through,  but  the  quality  is  poor,  owing  to  preva¬ 
lence  of  aphis  and  curculio  early  in  the  season.  A  few 
orchards,  however,  will  yield  a  good  crop.  Pears  are  a 
fair  crop:  plums  light.  Berries  of  all  kinds  yielded  well 
‘  xcept  strawberries,  which  in  many  cases  were  much  in- 
inred  by  extremes  of  dry  and  wet  weather  at  fruiting 
lim'^  The  bulk  of  the  peaches  this  year  will  be  from 
orchards  along  the  coast  in  southern  Connecticut.  Our 
growers  will  certainly  not  be  troubled  to  find  a  market 
[or  their  fruits  this  season,  and  prices  bid  fair  to  be  high. 

Rec’y.  Conn.  Pomplogical  Society.  h,  c.  c.  milbs. 
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satisfactory ;  that,  is,  1  would  not  try  to  grow  it  in  a 
general  way  for  commercial  purposes.  While  my  ex¬ 
perience  with  it  has  not  been  quite  what  t  '"otild  like, 
it  may  not  be  so  with  others.  Location  and  soil  con¬ 
ditions  often  affect  a  variety  very  differently,  and  it 
might  do  well  for  some  one  else.  It  is  a  very  attrac¬ 
tive  plum.  S.  D.  WII.I.ARD. 

New  York. 

The  plum  crop  was  cut  off  by  the  frost  of  .May  1, 
so  that  we  can  make  no  comparison  this  season. 
P^'rom  the  liehavior  of  Climax  last  year  and  its  growth 
this  Summer  1  think  very  favorably  of  it.  As  with 
all  other  new  varieties,  no  one  can  judge  of  the  real 
merits  until  it  has  been  grown  several  years  under 
both  favorable  and  unfavorable  conditions  of  weath¬ 
er.  and  in  a  variety  of  soils,  and  much  risk  is  run  in 
planting  largely.  s.  t.  maynard. 

Massachusetts. 

1  have  only  had  the  Climax  i)liun  in  fruiting  two 
years,  and  so  far  it  has  been  a  disappointment,  first, 
because  it  does  not  ripen  as  early  as  its  introductory 
description  led  me  to  expect,  but  more  seriously  ou 
account  of  its  predisposition  to  rot.  While  a  top- 
worked  tree  of  fine  vigor  and  growth,  that  this  sea¬ 
son  was  abundantly  set  with  fruit,  failed  utterly  fully 
to  mature  one  single  sound  specimen  of  Climax,  be¬ 
side  it  stands  a  tree  of  the  Texas  Six-vvee!<s.  that  rip¬ 
ened  up  a  nice  crop  fully  two  weeks  earlier  than  the 
season  of  Climax.  I  know  you  are  ready  to  inquire 
"Did  you  spray  or  try  to  prevent  the  rot,”  and  I  an- 


CREATING  THE  “AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  SPIRIT. 

Do  the  agricultural  colleges  create  the 
agricultural  spirit?  Doubtful.  If  there 
had  been  no  agricultural  spirit  abroad 
in  the  land  there  never  would  have  been 
any  agricultural  colleges.  If  mankind 
could  exist  without  food,  or  if  the  grains, 
grasses,  roots,  fruits  and  flowers  grew 
spontaneously,  as  they  did  in  Eden,  there 
never  would  have  been  any  agriculture, 
because  there  would  have  been  no  need 
,of  it.  The  spirit  came  into  existence  from 
dire  necessity.  .As  soon  as  our  first  par¬ 
ents  wmre  driven  from  that  famous  gar¬ 
den,  and  had  to  eat  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  faces, 
by  cultivating  the  ground,  they  began  to  cultivate  the 
agricultural  spirit,  and  not  till  then.  The  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges  do  not  create  the  agricultural  spirit. 
They  were  created  by  it.  Tbeir  principal  business  is 
the  education  of  farmers’  and  mechanics’  sons  in  the 
branches  of  learning  connected  with  their  trades, 
which  are  not  taught  in  the  common  schools.  They 
experiment,  investigate,  and  assist  in  solving  difficult 
])roblems.  When  they  have  made  any  new  discoveries 
or  obtained  information  not  generally  known,  it  is 
sent  out  in  bulletins.  The  colleges  are  worth  all  they 
cost.  As  for  the  creation  of  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm 
in  farming  the  agricultural  papers  are  1U  times  more 
effective  than  the  colleges,  or  any  other  agency  now 
in  existence.  They  come  quietly  into  the  farmer’.s 
house  like  a  wmlcome  visitor  once  a  week,  and  afford 
him  and  his  family  instruction,  entertainment  and 
news.  They  .give  him  advice,  admonition,  and  re- 
I)roof,  which  he  would  not  receive  kindly  from  any 
other  source.  They  place  him  in  the  society  of  the 
most  intelligent,  and  best-educated  husbandmen  in 
the  world.  They  keep  him  informed  in  regard  to  the 
inventions  of  new  agricultural  implements  and  labor- 
saving  machines.  But  great  as  are  the  value  of  these 
things,  they  are  as  nothing  when  compared  to  the 
inestimable  benefit  which  these  papers  confer  upon 
farmers  in  getting  them  interested  in  their  own  busi¬ 
ness,  and  creating  in  them  an  enthusiastic  love  for  it. 
The  agricultural  fairs  with  their  exhibits  and  prize 
lists,  have  done  something  towards  creating  the  agri  - 
cultural  spirit  among  farmers;  the  farmers’  institutes 
have  done  more;  the  Granges  have  exceeded  the  in¬ 
stitutes,  but  the  agricultural  press  has  done  10  time.* 
more  th^n  all  other  agencies  combined. 

J.  W.  INUllAii. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  ihe  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  rot  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  t;ue.stions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


What  is  Bird  Lime? 

J.  8.  B.,  Fayetteville,  2}.  G.—Ot  what  Is 
birdlime  compo.sed,  and  where  is  it  obtain¬ 
able?  Is  it  probable  that  it  would  hobble 
rabbits  if  placed  where  they  pass  under 
a  fence? 

Ans.— The  old  bird  lime  was  made 
from  holly  twigs  by  steeping  a  long 
time  in  water  and  boiling  down  to  a 
thick,  gummy  extract.  It  was  always 
scarce  and  rather  expensive.  It  is  sel¬ 
dom  made  now,  but  a  very  tolerable  im¬ 
itation  can  be  easily  made  from  linseed 
oil,  by  boiling  say  two  quarts  of  oil  in 
an  old  iron  kettle  with  a  close  cover. 
The  boiling  should  preferably  take  place 
out  of  doors,  as  the  oil  in  the  kettle 
should  be  set  on  fire,  after  it  has  boil¬ 
ed  some  time,  and  allowed  to  burn  out 
until  it  becomes  a  thick  tarry  mass.  It 
is  then  extinguished  with  the  cover. 
The  gummy  substance  left  is  fully  as 
sticky  as  the  old  bird-lime  and  may  be 
used  for  spreading  on  twigs,  pieces  of 
paper,  bark  or  leaves  and  placing  them 
where  rabbits  or  other  vermin  will  pass 
along,  such  as  under  fences.  It  glazes 
over  in  two  or  three  days  and  should 
therefore  frequently  be  renewed.  There 
is  no  doubt  it  will  hobble  rabbits  and 
small  animals. 

Work  of  the  Fall  Webworm. 

L.  E.  W.,  Norfolk,  3f ass.— Under  separate 
cover  in  a  tin  box  I  send  you  evidence 
that  caterpillars  eat  fruit,  green  or  un¬ 
ripe  fruit  as  well  as  leaves,  a  fact  that  is 
new  to  me.  I  do  not  know  that  the  fact 
is  new  to  other  people,  nor  whether  it  is 
of  sufficient  importance  for  you  to  take 
note  thereof. 

Ans. — These  fruit-eating  caterpillars 
were  the  common  Fall  webworm  which 
is  unusually  numerous  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  this  year.  They  make  tents 
or  nests  similar  to  those  of  the  tent 
caterpillars  which  work  in  early  Sum¬ 
mer,  but  the  Fall  webworms  live  inside 
their  nest  all  the  time.  They  extend 
their  nest  around  new  feeding  grounds 
instead  of  going  out  at  night  on  forag¬ 
ing  expeditions  like  the  tent  caterpil¬ 
lars.  In  the  case  cited  by  the  corre¬ 
spondent,  the  webworms  happened  to 
include  a  fruit-bearing  branch  in  their 
nest  and  ate  the  fruit.  It  is  nothing  new 
for  caterpillars  to  eat  fruits.  The  green 
fruit-worms  which  have  been  w'orking 
in  New  York  apple  orchards  for  several 
years,  live  almost  entirely  by  eating 
large  holes  in  the  young  apples.  The 
Palmer  worm  which  suddenly  appeared 
in  New  York  apple  orchards  in  1900,  and 
as  mysteriously  disappeared  the  next 
year,  also  ate  holes*  in  the  young  fruits. 
Other  examples  of  fruit-eating  caterpil¬ 
lars  might  be  mentioned,  but  enough 
has  been  said  to  establish  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  a  very  unusual  thing. 

M.  V.  SLI1VGERI.AND. 

Tobacco  Stems  for  Mulching  Trees. 

J,  R.,  Reading,  Pa.—l  have  10  acres  of 
land  planted  to  apple  trees  and  peaches  in 
between  on  a  hillside.  I  would  like  to 
know  whether  tobacco  stems  are  good  to 
place  about  trees  to  keep  away  insects, 
larvae,  and  whether  mice  would  nest  in  the 
stems  in  Winter  time?  Is  there  any  fer¬ 
tilizing  value  in  the  stems  for  plowing 
under? 

Ans. — The  tobacco  stems  make  a  good 
mulch.  They  are  worth  about  four  times 
as  much  as  ordinary  stable  manure  for 
fertilizing.  They  will  keep  off  some  va¬ 
rieties  of  insects  but  we  do  not  know 
what  effect  they  will  have  on  mice.  We 
have  obtained  the  following  notes  from 
the  South: 

Neither  tobacco  nor  any  other  mulch 
is  used  in  this  section,  and  I  have  no  ex¬ 
perience,  but  should  feel  very  doubtful 
as  to  the  claim  that  tobacco  stems  will 
keep  away  mice  where  these  animals 
are  commonly  troublesome.  The  nico¬ 
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tine  in  the  stems  is  soon  leached  out 
and  there  is  then  little  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  stems  and  any  other  form  of 
organic  trash.  gerai.d  M’c.\RTHy. 

North  Carolina  Station. 

I  have  not  had  opportunity  to  observe 
personally  whether  mice  will  attack 
fruit  trees  which  are  mulched  with  the 
stems  of  tobacco.  I  know  that  these 
stems  are  largely  used  throughout  the 
tobacco  growing  districts  of  Virginia,  to 
mulch  trees,  and  I  use  them  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  on  my  own  farm,  where  I  have  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  young  trees.  I  paint  the 
trunks  of  the  trees.  During  all  my  work 
in  the  State  of  Virginia,  which  has  led 
me  to  travel  into  every  part  of  the  same, 
I  never  heard  it  stated  that  mice  are 
deterred  from  gnawing  fruit  trees  by  the 
presence  of  tobacco  stems.  For  the  past 
12  years  I  have  been  advising  the  use  of 
pure  white  lead  and  linseed  oil  for  the 
prevention  of  injury  by  mice,  and  other 
rodents,  and  this  prescription  has  work¬ 
ed  like  a  charm,  where  a  pure  paint  has 
been  used.  I  have  never  known  an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  trees  being  gnawed,  nor 
have  I  ever  known  this  substance  to 
harm  an  apple  or  pear  tree.  I  cannot 
speak  so  confidently  about  its  effects 
upon  peach  and  cherry. 

Va.  Exp.  Station,  wm.  b.  arwood. 

/\  Metal  Roof  and  Lightning. 

W.  8.,  8al)illaavill€,  Md.— is  it  safe  to  use 
a  metal  roof  (iron  or  steel)  where  thunder¬ 
storms  are  frequent,  without  using  light¬ 
ning  rod?  I  expect  to  use  paper  under 
metal.  Will  paint  on  metal  roof  affect 
water  for  drinking  purposes? 

Ans. — A  metal  roof  does  not  material¬ 
ly  increase  the  liability  of  being  struck 
by  lightning.  If  any  precautions  are 
thought  necessary  do  not  use  lightning 
rods,  but  connect  the  metal  roof  with 
the  ground  or  a  cistern  of  water  by 
iron  conductors.  This  will  lead  the  elec¬ 
tricity  off  harmlessly  in  case  the  build¬ 
ing  is  struck.  I  have  never  heard  of 
paint  on  a  roof  being  injurious  to  the 
cistern  water.  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  if  good  material  is  used  in  the 
paint.  G.  D- 

Planting  Melon  Seed  by  Machinery. 

R.  B.,  Phoenix,  Arte.— Has  anyone  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  planting  melons  by  machinery? 
We  have  thought  it  might  be  done  with 
a  corn  planter,  but  want  to  know  if  any¬ 
one  has  tried  it  before  we  begin  to  ex¬ 
periment. 

Ans. — In  regard  to  planting  melons 
by  machinery,  I  do  not  think  it  would 
work,  as  seed  would  be  in  a  bunch.  It 
has  been  done  in  this  section  but  not 
successfully.  We  plant  most  of  our  cu¬ 
cumbers  with  a  drill,  sowing  a  solid 
row,  then  thin  out  so  that  plants  stand 
12  to  15  inches  apart.  The  yield  is 
usually  double  that  planted  in  hills. 
Have  grown  melons  the  same  way.  It 
is,  of  course,  a  waste  of  seed,  but  saves 
time  and  there  is  plenty  of  vine  left 
after  the  bugs  have  had  their  fill,  which 
is  one  of  the  main  objects  in  planting 
the  solid  row.  a.  0.  miller. 

Elmira,  N.  Y, 

Cherry  Wood  for  Shingles. 

H.  A.  F.,  M'Graw,  N.  7.— Can  you  or  any 
of  your  readers  tell  me  whether  Black 
cherry  makes  good  serviceable  shingles, 
and  should  they  be  green  or  seasoned? 

Ans. — Hard  wood  is  usually  very  poor 
shingle  timber.  It  splits  easily  when 
nailing,  does  not  wear  long  and  is  too 
valuable  often  to  make  it  practicable.  I 
have  never  seen  Black  cherry  in  use 
Even  if  it  had  lasting  qualities  if  one 
had  it,  1,000  feet  would  buy  2,000  feet  of 
cedar.  A  nice  quality  of  cherry  would 
be  worth  $30  per  thousand  and  large 
wide  boards  very  much  more.  Another 
difficulty  with  hard  wood  is  the  warping 
upon  the  roof.  Hemlock  and  tamarack 
have  lasting  qualities  but  they  warp 
and  check,  which  of  course  ruins  their 
value.  Pine  and  cedar  are  now  about 
the  only  kinds  found  in  our  northern 
markets.  Good  sound  heart  spruce  is 
fully  equal  to  cedar  but  this  stuff  is  very 
high,  by  reason  of  the  demand  for  paper 
pulp.  H.  E.  c. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 

FARM  BRED  YOUNG 
MAN,  of  good  appearance 
and  address,  with  a  turn  for 
business,  will  find  a  good  open¬ 
ing  for  permanent  position  with 
prospects  of  early  advancement, 
by  addressing  “  Employer,” 
care  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED. 

Eldorado  Blackberry  and  Golden  Queen 
Raspberry  Plants.  Address,  Box  227, 
North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


niDDi  the  heaviest  yielding, 

Invincible  Seed  Wheat  prolific  variety  in  culti¬ 
vation.  It  stands  up  llLe  a  wall  against  all  storms, 
has  never  lodged,  has  never  been  attacked  by  the 
Hessian  Fly,has  never  winter  killed.  Weofferyou 
the  product  of  over  two  hundred  acres  of  our  own 
growing,  thoroughly  redleaned,  as  low  as  II  per 
bushel.  Also,  the  best  Bye  grown.  Elegantly 
lithographed  catalogue  free.  Address 

EDWARD  F,  DIBBLLhoS^fK^ 


CHOICE  SEED  WHEAT. 

Dawson  s  Golden  Chaff,  $1;  Kentucky  Giant,  II; 
Chicago  World’s  Fair,  $1;  Mealy,  $1  10:  Mam.  White 
Hye,  II;  Choice  Timothy,  11.85;  Choice  Clover,  KJ.T.'i. 
All  per  bushel.  Bags  15  cents. 

HARVEY  SEED  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 


DCn  cccn  U/U cat— “harvest  king.”  Great 
nCU  OllU  TtiilAI  yielder.  Not  bearded,  II  per 
bushel.  Good  bags,  16  cents  extra. 

A.  W.  GRAHAM,  Portageville.  N.  Y. 


Mealy  Wheat,  yielded  49M  bushels  to  the  acre,  atll.lO 
per  bushel.  We  have  also  American  Wonder,  Fultz, 
and  Dawson  Golden  Chaff.  Write  for  circular. 


The  Theilmann  Seed  Company,  Erie,  Pa. 


SEED  wheat! 

60  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE  ;  product  of  crop 
grown  from  our  Imported  Malakotf ;  purebred; 
grandest  New  variety  ever  Introduced.  Re¬ 
quires  less  seed  per  acre;  stools  better;  gives 
better  and  heavier  quality  of  grain;  not  at¬ 
tacked  with  rust  or  fly;  hardy  as  Rye.  SI. 60 
per  buahel.  Turkish  Red,  S 1 . 1  0  ;  Mammoth 
White  Ryo,  SI. 00.  No  extra  charge  for  sacks. 
Ask  for  prices  on  Timothy,  Clover  and  all  farm 
seeds. 

RATEKINS*  SEED  HOUSE,  Shenandoah,  la. 


straw  just  sold  at 
Cb  el  bC  T  E.  $20  per  ton,  carload  lots. 
Send  for  Rye  Circular  with  list  prizes  at  State  Fairs. 
Pan-American,  and  picture  rye  Held.  11  per  bushel. 

E.  L.  CLARKSON,  Tivoli,  N'  Y. 


Bed  Alsike,  Crimson  and  Alfalfa 
Clovers.  Timothy  and  Grass  Seeds. 
Hungarian,  Millet  &  Buckwheat. 
Dwarf  Essex  Rape  and  Sand 
Vetches.  Turnip  Seed  and  Seed 
Wheat. 

Feeding  corn  and  Oats  In  car 
lots,  deUvered  on  your  track. 

Clipper  Grain  &  Seed  Cleaners 

Let  Us  Know  Tour  Wants. 


The  Henry  Phi 


ipps  Seed  &  Implement  Co., 


“  A.”  Toledo.  Ollio 


2,000,000  pKes 

We  offer  2,000,000  Elberta  June  Buds,  besides  largt 
stock  of  Belle  of  Georgia,  Mamie  Ross,  Hlley,  Car 
man,  Greensboro,  etc.,  all  for  Fall  delivery.  Big  as¬ 
sortment  of  2-year  Apple,  1-year  Pear  and  Cherry 
and  small  fruit  plants.  Write  for  catalogue. 

Chattanooga  Nurseries,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Pan-American  Strawberry. 

A  genuine  Fall  bearing  Strawberry,  plants,  II  each; 
6  for  $5;  12  for  110;  100,  175.  By  mail  or  express  pre- 
Duld  upon  receipt  of  price.  Addr  -ss  all  orders  and 
inquiries  to  SAMUEL  COOPER,  Delovan,  N.  Y. 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

"ijargest  Nursery.  OTHERS  FAIL 


rtll^Yruit  Book  Free.  Result  of  78  years’  experience 
^/^STARK  BROS,  Louisiana,  Mo.;  Dansville,  N.  Y.;  Etc 


I ’^BUDDED  FRUITS. 

Peach,  Apple  and  Pear  Buds. 

Largest  and  best  assortment  In  the  United  States. 
Write  us  to-day  for  the  list  of  varieties  &  prices. 
Harrison’s  Nurseries,  Box  29,  Berlin,  Md. 


MAIDEN’S  BLUSH 

Is  but  one  of  hundreds  of  varieties  of  trees  grown 
by  us.  We  send  FREE,  upon  request,  new  hanil- 
some,  complete  illustrated  catalogue,  giving  valu¬ 
able  liiiits  and  suggestions  on  selection  and  care 
of  stock.  Wc  have  Largest  Nurseries,  Most  Com¬ 
plete  Facilitie.s  in  Michigan.  Write  us  to-day. 

CENTRAL  MICHIGAN  NURSERY, 
liUKerymjn,  i'L:T:ziz,  Laalsjaye  AraiiitaaU.  KaianiazM,  HiJh 


THE  RANDOLPH  APPLE 

Most  profltable  early  market  variety.  Very  hand¬ 
some,  bright  red,  good  quality,  excellent  shipper, 
early  annual  bearer.  See  R.  N  Y.  Aug.  22,  page  695. 

Scions  from  vigorous  trees,  free  from  scale,  per 
hundred  buds  by  mall  50  cents.  Express  per  thousand 
$2.00.  Orders  booked  now:  shipped  when  wanted. 

YV.Vl.TKK  1..  VAN  AUKEN,  Camden,  Del. 


THE 


Half  a  eentarr  of  fair  dealing  has  given 

our  products  that  prominence  which  merit 
deserves.  We  still  offer  everything  of 
the  best  for  Orchard,  Vineyard, 
Lawn,  Park,  Street,  tiardea 
and  Greenhouse.  Catalogus 
No.  1.  112  pages,  free  to  pur¬ 
chasers  o.  Fmit  and  Ornamental 
Trees.  No.  3,  64  pages,  free  to  buyers 
of  Holland  Bulbs  and  Greenhouse 
Plants.  Try  ns;  we  gnarantes 
^satisfaction.  Correspondence  solicited. 

STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO*i 
PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


Dest  Nursery  Stock — At  the  old  reliable  Milford  Nurs- 
^  eries.  Established,  1870.  Peach  Trees,  4c.;  Plums 
and  other  stock.  Shiide  and  Holly  Trees  for  the  Lawn. 
Catalogue.  Milford  Nurseries,  Box  64.  Milford,  Del. 


100,000  APPLE,  200,000  PEACH, 

20,000  SOUR  CHERRY  I  logue.  Fumigation 

WOODVIEW  NURSERIES,  B.  2,  Mt.  Holly  Sprlngs.l’a 


A  GRAND  LOT  OF  TREES 

Grown  on  virgin  soil  In  the  mountains  of  Western 
Pennsylvania.  No  scale,  no  disease  of  any  kind. 
None  better,  none  cheaper.  Our  business  is  growing 
trees  for  the  commercial  orchardist  and  farmer. 
Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  and  price  list.  Address 

The  River  Side  Nursery  Company 

Confluence,  Penn. 


NORTHERN  GROWN  TREES. 

Best  climate,  Best  soil  Best  for  the  Fruit 
Grower.  liest  for  Agent  and  Dealer.  Best  Cata¬ 
logue.  Best  Prices,  My  treatment  and  trees  make 
permanent  customers.  Once  tried,  always  wanted. 
Cat:ilogue  free,  instructive,  interesting. 

MARTIN  WAHL,  Roebester,  N  Y 


My  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Trees  and  Plants  at 
WHOLESALE  PRICES.  Buy  direct,  and  save 
commissions.  I  pay  the  freight  when  cash  accom¬ 
panies  order. 

E.  O,  PETERSON,  MONTROSE  NURSiERIES, 
Montrose,  N.  V. 


5,000 


Sample  Strawberry  Plants  for 
8i  15,00.  KE VITT’S  plant  B’AKM, 
Athenia,  N.  J. 


THIS  IS  THE  BEST  SEASON  TO  PLANT 

All  the  HARDY  FRUITS  AND  ORNAMENTALS  listed  and  described 
in  our  Autumn  Catalogue.  We  send  it  post  paid  free.  Write  for  it  to-day 
and  for  any  information  you  need  on  Horticultural  matters.  We  have  the 
time  and  wish  to  answer  your  questions. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERIES,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  you  will  get  most 
excellent  results  from  planting  our  Trees  In  Oct(> 
ber  and  November.  A  lull  line  of  varieties,  named 
in  my  Catalogue,  which  is  free.  Get  it  to-day. 

n.  IS.  TTVIXxEY,  „ 

Cayuga  Nurseries,  Cayuga,  Jx.  »■ 


Free  from  Scale.  New  and  Choice  Varieties. 

Blackberries,  Strawberries,  Raspberries. 

Our  FREE  CATALOGUE  will  save  you  money.  MYER  &  SON,  Bridgevllle,  Del. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS 


TREES 


prn  inn  apple,  pear,  cherry,  and  peach,  healthy,  true  to  name  and 
iPO  I  Cn  lUUi  Fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices. 

Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  list  of  wants  for  special 
price.  Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  10,  Geneva,  New  York. 


ROGERS  TREES  FOR  SAFETY. 

Rogers  Trees  are  bred  from  Selected  Rearing  Trees,  with  personal  attention  aud  safety  m 
every  operation.  Carefully  inspected,  fumigated,  and  sold  under  our  purity  guarantee  of  5  to  i . 
the  strongest  and  safest  guarantee  ever  given.  Other  nurserymen  do  not  know  enough  about  the 
trees  they  sell  to  give  such  a  guarantee.  VVE  GROAV  EVERY  TREE  AVE  SELL.  WE  KNO» 
OUR  TREES  and  we  want  you  to  know  more  about  them  too.  The  Tree  Breeder  (Free)  will  tell  you. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  Tree  Breeders,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
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EVERYBODY’S  GARDEN. 

Growing  Spinach.— I  would  like  to  know 
the  best  variety  for  Fall  sowing,  and  the 
best  time  to  sow  in  the  latitude  of  Long 
Island.  Does  it  require  Winter  protection? 
Does  it  need  better  ground  and  more  ma¬ 
nure  than  cabbage  and  cauliflower?  I  have 
seen  it  growing  on  the  west  end  of  the 
island  in  the  early  Spring  and  would  like 
to  know  the  way  they  do  it  to  get  it  so 
early.  J.  d.  r. 

Echo,  L.  I. 

In  the  north,  the  Savoy  Leaved  and 
Prickly  Winter  by  some  of  the  best  au¬ 
thorities  are  considered  the  most  de¬ 
pendable  varieties  for  Fall  sowing.  The 
former,  I  think,  is  the  earlier,  but  runs 
quickly  to  seed  when  the  weather  be¬ 
comes  warm.  The  latter,  prickly  only 
as  to  seed,  is  a  very  desirable  sort,  and 
being  almost  oak-hardy  requires  but  lit  • 
tie  Winter  protection.  In  sowing  either 
for  market  or  home  use,  it  is  desirable 
to  sow  both  sorts  as  they  make  a  good 
succession  from  early  to  late  Spring  or 
even  into  the  Summer.  They  will  be 
your  best  varieties,  I  think.  In  your 
locality  September  10  to  20  I  should  say 
is  early  enough.  Farther  north  earlier 
in  the  month  would  be  better.  It  will 
require  protection  for  best  results,  al¬ 
though  it  would  probably  pull  through 
without  it.  South  of  Cincinnati  it  is 
generally  considered  hardy,  but  more  or 
less  protection  is  required  north  of 
there.  Any  sort  of  coarse  litter  as 
leaves,  straw,  cornstalks,  marsh  hay, 
etc.,  will  answer.  Even  brush  will  be 
helpful,  as  the  main  object  is  to  hold 
the  snow,  but  manure  would  better  be 
avoided.  A  crop  of  cabbage  will  suc¬ 
ceed  with  less  fertility  than  either  cauli¬ 
flower  or  spinach,  and  make  a  fair  crop, 
but  there  is  no  danger  of  overdoing  the 
matter  for  any  of  them.  Unless  the  soil 
is  made  very  rich  for  spinach  the  crop 
will  be  disappointing.  Growing  spinach 
is  by  no  means  a  sealed  book,  and  is  no 
more  difficult  than  growing  a  crop  of 
beets.  Thorough  fitting  of  the  ground 
is  essential  for  best  results,  and  the 
richer  the  soil  the  better  the  returns. 
Sow  the  seed  in  drills  12  to  14  inches 
apart.  Sown  so  late  in  the  season  it  of 
course  will  not  get  the  amount  of  culti¬ 
vation  that  Spring-sown  would  naturally 
receive.  But  it  will  be  good  practice  to 
stir  the  ground  often  to  induce  a  strong¬ 
er  Fall  growth.  In  the  late  Autumn  or 
early  Winter,  depending  upon  the 
weather,  cover  lightly  as  above  referred 
to.  It  may  be  sown  broadcast  if  desired, 
but  the  former  way  is  preferable,  espe¬ 
cially  for  Spring  sowing.  It  will  be 
large  enough  for  use  when  the  leaves 
are  an  inch  in  width,  and  cuttings  may 
be  made  at  any  time  during  the  Winter 
when  snow  is  not  too  deep.  When  cut¬ 
ting,  the  largest  plants  should  be  taken 
first,  thus  giving  a  better  crop  and  long¬ 
er  succession. 

Onion  Troubles.— I  would  like  your  ad¬ 
vice  on  my  onion  crop  or,  rather,  no  crop. 
They  were  grown  upon  land  that  produced 
a  good  crop  of  corn  and  tobacco  last  year. 
It  was  seeded  to  Crimson  clover  in  the 
Fall,  and  turned  under  in  the  Spring,  then 
fertilized  at  the  rate  of  600  pounds  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  per  acre.  At  present  there  are  not 
many  of  them  larger  than  good-sized 
onion  sets.  I  wish  to  know  whether  I  can 
leave  them  in  the  ground  over  Winter  and 
have  a  profitable  crop  of  bunching  onions 
in  the  early  Spring?  If  so,  what  would 
be  the  best  method  of  treatment?  If  not, 
why  not.  and  what  would  you  advise  doing 
with  them?  I  believe  the  failure  to  be  due 
first,  to  late  sowing  on  account  of  very 
wet  weather,  and  second,  not  being  able 
to  give  the  proper  culture.  I  now  have  the 
ground  moderately  free  from  weeds.  Last 
year  I  raised  25  bushels  on  one-eighth 
acre  with  no  fertilizer.  Where  can  I  get 
the  best  advice  on  Winter  gardening  out 
of  doors  and  under  glass?  g.  w.  r. 

Upper  Marlboro,  Md. 

Well,  you  have  had  a  pretty  rocky 
road  to  your  onion  patch,  but  others 
have  traveled  like  roads  before,  so  you 
are  by  no  means  alone.  Such  failures 
come  sometimes  and  when  we  have 
seemingly  done  all  we  could,  and  often 
they  prove  helpful.  So  it  is  hardly  ever 
so  bad  that  it  might  not  be  worse.  I 
hardly  know  what  to  advise,  but  if  they 
are  white  onions,  I  think  they  ought  tq 


find  sale  for  pickling  onions.  If  yellow 
or  red  then  doubtless  they  would  do  bet¬ 
ter  for  Spring  bunching.  Suppose  you 
try  the  pickle  dodge,  and  failing  in  that 
depend  upon  the  bunching.  Were  it  my 
case,  however,  if  using  them  for  the  lat¬ 
ter  purpose,  I  would  let  them  ripen,  then 
pull  and  cure  them  and  reset  them  later. 
No  doubt  you  would  get  something  of  a 
crop  in  Spring  if  they  were  left  standing 
as  they  are.  But  I  believe  you  will  get 
enough  better  results  to  pay,  and  more, 
for  the  trouble  of  resetting.  The  ground 
will  be  better  for  the  plowing  and  far 
less  overrun  with  weeds  in  the  Spring, 
and  I  feel  pretty  sure  that  the  crop  will 
be  better  also.  As  to  management  of 
the  crop  that  is  partially  answered  al¬ 
ready.  Further,  fit  the  ground  well  and 
reset  in  drills  12  to  14  inches  apart,  cov¬ 
er  two  or  three  inches  deep.  In  your 
locality,  I  think  late  September  would 
be  plenty  early  for  resetting,  and  even 
early  October  might  be  preferable.  Of 
course,  I  have  merely  outlined  what  1 
think  would  be  good  practice  for  my 
conditions.  In  your  case,  it  may  be 
wiser  to  leave  them  where  they  are. 
Either  way,  1  think,  will  bring  some¬ 
thing  of  a  crop  if  you  have  to  do  so,  and 
I  think  the  resetting  will  bring  a  better 
yield.  No  doubt  the  late  sowing,  wet 
season  and  lack  of  culture  had  very 
much  to  do  with  your  failure.  1  believe, 
however,  that  a  worthless  strain  of  seed 
is  also  largely  responsible.  I  know  of 
nothing  in  the  whole  line  of  gardening 
more  disappointing  than  poor  seed,  and 
poor  onion  seed  is  worst  of  all.  1  know 
of  no  work  on  outdoor  Winter  garden¬ 
ing.  Greenhouse  Management,  by  Prof. 
L.  R.  Taft,  will  help  you  out  on  garden¬ 
ing  under  glass.  The  price  is  $1.50,  and 
it  can  be  obtained  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Open- 
Air  Vegetables,  price  25  cents,  will  be 
found  suggestive,  J.  e.  morse. 

Michigan. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FRUITGROWERS 

The  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  held  its  Summer  meeting  at  Ni¬ 
agara  Falla  August  27.  There  was  a  large 
attendance,  including  many  members  ol 
the  Niagara  County  Farmers’  Club.  Gen¬ 
erally  this  meeting  is  held  on  some  well- 
known  fruit  farm,  the  object  being  to 
hold  an  open  meeting,  where  methods  of 
culture  can  be  studied.  This  year,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  thought  better  to  hold  the 
meeting  indoors.  There  was  a  lively  pro¬ 
gramme  opened  by  Prof.  Taylor,  of  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station.  He  discussed 
the  spraying  of  fruit,  which  is  an  import¬ 
ant  question  this  year,  not  only  because  c 
the  wet  season  but  because  new  insect! 
cldes  are  being  tried.  W.  T.  Mann  gave 
a  report  on  statistics.  The  Apple  Shippers 
Association,  at  its  recent  meeting,  at¬ 
tempted  to  spread  the  report  of  an  extra 
large  crop.  The  Government  report  names 
a  much  lower  figure  than  that  given  by  the 
Apple  Shippers,  and  private  reports  indi¬ 
cate  that  even  a  smaller  supply  is  to  be 
expected.  The  Apple  Shippers  evidently 
desired  to  make  their  report  early,  at 
many  farmers  would  sell  their  crop  at  : 
low  figure  if  convinced  that  the  supply  it 
to  be  heavy.  This  is  in  a  way  a  contest 
between  the  shippers  and  the  growers,  as 
the  one  side  is  anxious  to  obtain  the  crop 
for  as  small  a  sum  as  possible,  and  the 
other  hopes  to  obtain  a  fair  price  for  their 
fruit.  The  Association  is  not  yet  ready  to 
make  an  estimate  on  the  crop.  It  is  too 
early  yet  for  accurate  figures,  as  early 
frosts,  high  winds  or  fungus  disease  may 
make  a  great  difference  in  the  final  out¬ 
come.  F,  E.  Dawley,  of  the  Association, 
spoke  in  favor  of  a  simpler  form  for  crop 
reports.  The  blanks  which  the  Associa- 
Uon  has  been  sending  out  are  very  elabo¬ 
rate  and  many  fruit  growers  find  it  difficult 
to  fill  them  out  In  a  satisfactory  way.  Mr. 
Dawley  wants  a  simpler  form,  and  it  seems 
to  be  the  general  opinion  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  that  he  was  right  in  his  suggestion. 

Hon.  J.  L.  Burnett,  of  Ontario  County, 
read  an  interesting  paper  on  the  agricul¬ 
tural  conditions  in  the  State.  Mr.  Burnett 
made  a  strong  argument  In  favor  of  the 
Agricultural  College  at  Cornell.  He  showed 
clearly  why  the  college  should  be  support¬ 
ed,  and  made  a  sound  argument  in  favor 
of  a  fair  appropriation  for  it.  This  argu¬ 
ment  met  with  general  approval,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  are  unanimously  in  favor  of  strength¬ 
ening  the  Agricultural  College.  Dr.  W.  H. 
Jordan  made  the  point  that  the  farmers 
of  the  Empire  State  are  really  agricultural 
experts.  As  the  country  grows  older  and 
the  population  changes,  it  is  necessary  for 


the  eastern  farmers  to  grow  new  crops 
and  grow  them  in  a  more  skillful  way. 
Thus  the  farm  whereon  in  old  times  grain 
and  grass  were  grown  and  stock  fed  in  the 
ordinary  way,  must  now  produce  fruit 
vegetables  and  other  crops  which  requlrt 
greater  skill  and  closer  attention  to  de¬ 
tails.  Dr.  Jordan  also  went  on  to  argut 
that  this  condition  of  affairs  made  it  al 
the  more  necessary  for  the  New  York 
farmers  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  first-class 
Agricultural  College.  Hon.  S.  F.  Nixon 
also  discussed  the  business  side  of  New 
York  farming.  He  said  that  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  is  willing  to  give  the  farmers  what 
they  want,  provided  farmers  will  make 
their  wants  clearly  and  forcibly  known. 
He  also  went  on  to  say  that  what  the 
farmers  need  is  a  State  organization,  not 
of  any  one  class  of  farmers,  but  an  or¬ 
ganization  that  will  represent  all.  Mr. 
Nixon  said,  and  he  ought  to  know,  that 
such  an  organization  of  farmers  could  ob¬ 
tain  from  the  Legislature  almost  any  fair 
appropriation  that  was  justified.  Mr.  Nixor 
probably  did  not  know  that  such  an  or¬ 
ganization  has  already  been  formed,  and 
is  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  campaign 
this  year  in  favor  of  the  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  He  will  most  certainly  hear  from  it 
later.  This  meeting  of  the  fruit  growers 
was  one  of  the  best  ever  held  from  a  bus! 
ness  point  of  view.  As  is  well  known,  the 
object  of  this  Association  was  to  help  the 
business  side  of  fruit  growing,  and  it  seems 
to  be  living  up  to  its  first  intention.  The 
Association  is  capable  of  doing  good  work 
for  the  fruit  growers  of  this  State,  and  is 
can  do  no  better  work  for  them  than  to 
keep  up  this  fight  for  the  improvement  ot 
the  Agricultural  College. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


iBANK 

BlTMAa 


Write  to-day  for 
Booklet  R.  Y. — 
tells  about  our  Bank 
and  its  safe,  simple  and 
satisfactory  method  of 
\\  Banking  by  Mail. 

The  Post-oflSce  brings  our  Bank 
to  your  home. 

Any  sum  from  II  up  received.  Four 
percent.  compound4nterest-paid. 

Assets,  $14,000,000 


SWnSBUBGHBMFORSiVlNfiSI 

SMriHFIElJ)  ST  &  FOURTH  AVE 
ESTABLISHED  1862  PirTSBUMH  PA 


For  carriages,  wagons,  lawn  seats,  chairs,  boats, 
launches,  pumps,  farm  implements,  or  anything 
requiring  a  durable  gloss  finish  in  black  or  colors. 

ASK  THE  DEALER 

Send  us  postal  for  interesting  souvenir,  free. 

DETROIT  WHITE  LEAD  WORKS,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


Small 

Savings, 

Actively 

and  Safely 

O  7u 

Employed, 

ii-^ 

Earn  .  . 

1 

of  the  New 
Endorsed  by 
eminent  men  of  affairs — em- 


^PF.UATING  under  supervision 
^  Vork  Banking  Department.  : 
oiergymen  and 
ploying  a 

Capital  and  Surplus  of,  !S1 ,1  00.000 

AsseLsof . !S1.600,0«  O 

Funds  withdrawn  at  pleasure — earnings  reck- 
tined  from  date  of  receipt  to  date  of  with¬ 
drawal  Full  particulars,  with  letters  of  en¬ 
dorsement  and  commendation  from  eminent 
men  will  be  sent  on  request.  W rite  us. 

IN  DUST  III  AL  SAVINGS  &  LOAN  CO., 
1  1  B't  Broadway,  New  Vork. 


B/GSnifPron  G00D4GEArrS 

TH^O^ER^TEETsTAMCmoSr  , 

Beat  cow  f&stener.  All  motel.  StroDg,  durable  and  ] 
oonvetiient.  Liberal  terms  to  bustUnc  afenta.^ 

Frank  H.  BattUs,  Saa4  Crawar  Raehaatar,  N.Y. 


PEACH  CARRIERS 

If  you  want  the  best  and  most 
popular  Peach  Carriers 
send  your  orders  to  the 

SOUTH  SIDE  MF6.  C0„  Petersburg,  Ya 

APPI  P  PARRPI  Q— Standard  or  short  sizes, li 
ri*  it-L  OHn n LLO  car  orlOOlots.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  H.  G ILLIBS,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


THISTLE-INE 

Oak  Grove,  Mich.,  July  9,  ’03 
The  LIndgren  Chemical  Co.» 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Gentlemen:  The  more  I 
use  Thistle-lne  the  better  I  like 
It,  and  I  believe  it  will  in  time 
be  as  necessary  an  article  on 
the  farm  for  spraying  noxious 
vegetable  growths  as  Paris 
Green  Is  for  spraying  potatoes. 
,  Used  Thlstle-ine  an  Milkweed 

last  week,  and  was  delighted 
with  results.  Yours  truly. 

W.  O.  Richards. 

One  thorough  spraying  with  •*  Thlstle- 
ine ’’settles  It.  Guaranteed.  6  lb.  can 
makes  5  gallons  of  the  liquid,  |2.00.  Free 
booklet  tell  all  about  It. 

THE  LINDGREN  CHEMICAL  CO. 
8  S.  Ionia  St.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


EXTENSION  AXLE  NUTS 

Make  old  buggy  run  like  a  new  one.  Sure 
cure  for  wabbles  and  rattles.  Quick  seller 
and  very  proHtable.  Agents  Wanted. 
Hardware  .Specialty  Co.,  Box  ill,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largeat  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  W« 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheel*  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL V/HEELCOr 

HAVANA,  ILU 


HUBBARD’S 

CRASS  GRAIN 

FERTILIZER 

Used  on  the  famous  Clark  hay  fields  since  the  beginning  of  the  experiments. 
Prices  and  terms  on  application. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 

Makers  of  Hubbard’s  “BLACK  DIAMOND”  Fertilizers. 


THE  BEST  FERTILIZERS 

FOR  WHEAT  AND  RYE  AND 
SEEDING  DOWN  TO  GRASS 


ARE  MADE  BY 


THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 


NEW  YOKK 
BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 

BALTIMORE 


BUFFALO 

CLEVELAND 


Call  <m  our  Local  Agents  or  write  us  before  ordering  any  fertilizers. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURALOROUNDS 

Good  Prices  for  Garden  PRODr('TS; 
— As  an  offset  to  this  trying  season 
willi  its  greatly  reduced  yields  of  many 
c  rops  fairly  good  prices  are  being  real¬ 
ized  in  our  vicinity  for  garden  pro¬ 
duce.  Summer  turnips  have  had  some¬ 
thing  of  a  boom,  as  11  carloads,  or 
2,200  barrels,  representing  a  cash  dis¬ 
bursement  of  ?2.500.  were  recently 
bought  tor  the  Boston  market,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  regular  shipments  to  New 
York,  which  net  about  85  cents  a  bar¬ 
rel,  excluding  freight  and  commissions. 
Yankee  buyers  do  not  often  come  to 
New  Jersey  for  vegetables,  though  oc 
casional  shipments  are  made  to  north¬ 
ern  markets  from  this  locality  by  large 
gi’owers  when  prices  seem  to  warrant 
increased  transportation  charges.  The 
Soring  drought  was  es])ecially  severe  in 
liortions  of  New  England,  and  the 
weather  has  since  averaged  so  cool 
that  garden  crops  come  on  very  slowly. 
The  yield  of  sweet  corn  here  is  very 
liglit  but  in  brisk  demand,  bringing 
$1.50  per  100  ears.  Late  plantings  of 
good  early  varieties  are  likely  to  make 
an  even  better  showing.  Potatoes  have 
grown  vigorously,  but  the  crop  of  tub¬ 
ers  is  scarcely  as  large  as  one  would 
expect.  Rot  is  making  its  unwelcome 
ai)pearaiice  in  many  low  fields,  but  it 
is  not  anticipated  the  damage  will  be 
widespread.  Potato  prices  are  less  sat¬ 
isfactory  than  with  other  items,  few 
.sales  reaching  $2  a  barrel.  Tomatoes 
have  been  scarce  and  sell  readily  at  75 
cents  to  $1.50  per  bushel  crate,  accord¬ 
ing  to  variety  and  quality.  Apples  of 
the  usually  lightly-regarded  Stimmer 
kinds  bring  about  $2  a  barrel,  while 
Bartlett  pears  go  readily  at  $4  a  bar¬ 
rel.  The  pear  crop  is  exceedingly  light 
but  of  good  appearance. 

New  Breeds  oi'  Bacteria.— The 
scientists  are  digging  deeper  in  the 
mysteries  of  soil  bacteria  and  trying  to 
discover  or  breed  up  nitrogen-gather¬ 
ing  organisms  fitted  to  live  on  the  roots 
of  grass,  corn  and  other  non-legumin- 
oiis  forage  crops.  The  immense  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  farmer  of  the  highly  nitro¬ 
genous  root  nodules  on  clovers,  peas, 
beans,  vetches  and  kindred  soil-im- 
proving  plants  is  now  pretty  well  ac¬ 
knowledged,  and  if  similar  accommo¬ 
dating  microbes  can  be  induced  to  fer¬ 
tilize  hay  and  grain  crops  our  gain 
would  be  great  indeed.  The  Germans 
have  found  a  micro-organism  to  which 
they  have  assigned  the  trifling  name  of 
Bacillus  Bllenbachiensis,  and  claim 
that  it  thrives  on  roots  of  many  plants 
of  the  grass  family,  including  our  mosi 
important  cereals.  They  have  patented 
a  culture  of  this  long-named  germ  and 
offer  it  to  commerce  as  “Alinit.”  The 
culture  comes  in  the  form  of  a  yellow 
Itowder  and  is  used  to  inoculate  the 
soil  by  spreading  broadcast  or  sowing 
with  the  seeds.  The  germ  is  supposed 
to  fix  or  bind  free  atmospheric  nitrogen, 
thus  greatly  benefiting  the  crop  with 
which  it  is  sown.  A  California  pro¬ 
fessor  has  been  trying  to  wean  off  the 
organism  of  the  clover  nodules  from 
plants  of  that  class  and  cause  them  to 
form  a  partnership  with  corn,  wheat, 
rye,  etc.,  with  some  hopes  of  final  suc¬ 
cess.  The  germs  of  clover,  beans  and 
similar  root  tubercles  have  been  alter¬ 
ed  and  apparently  converted  one  into 
the  other  by  artificial  cultures,  and  he 
argues  they  may  yet  be  induced  to 
thrive  on  roots  of  grass-like  plants. 
Nitragin,  the  commercial  culture  of 
clover-root  nodules,  has  been  tried  and 
found  wanting  as  a  practical  fertilizer 
and  is  now  withdrawn  from  the  mar¬ 
ket.  but  the  new  germs  mtist  have  their 
innings. 

Gorgeous  Hifubastuums.  —  Almost 
everyone  who  raises  seedling  Hippeas- 
tritms  is  read.y  to  declare  his  strain  the 
finest  on  earth.  The  blooms  of  even 


ordinai'y  si)ecimens  ai'e  .st)  sbow.v  in 
coloring  and  enormous  in  size  that 
other  bulbous  plants  are  eclipsed,  while 
the  perfection  to  which  some  of  the 
best  new  varieties  attain  is  quite  as¬ 
tonishing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  seeds 
on  these  fine  plants  are  seldom  pro¬ 
duced  without  careful  hand  pollination, 
and  the  grower  is  naturally  on  the 
alert  to  secure  best  results,  so  that  lit¬ 
tle  seed  except  of  the  highest  attain¬ 
able  quality  is  sown.  The  resulting 
plants  are  generally  so  good  that  par¬ 
donable  pride  may  be  taken  in  them. 
Some  fine  seedlings  are  produced  in 
California,  but  the  statement  that  flow¬ 
ers  eight  to  10  inches  across  are  found 
among  them  need  not  excite  undue  sur¬ 
prise,  as  strong  bulbs  of  several  well- 
known  varieties  may  always  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  do  as  well  when  properly  han¬ 
dled.  Hippeastrums  are  rather  tender 
members  of  the  great  Amaryllis  fam¬ 
ily,  and  are  popularly  known  by  win¬ 
dow  gardeners  as  Amaryllis,  though 
botanists  now  restrict  this  name  to  the 
hardy  Chinese  Belladonna  lily,  A. 
Belladonna.  It  is  a  beautiful  species, 
having  large  umbels  of  white  or  rose- 
tinted  flowers.  It  can  be  grown  in  the 
border  with  moderate  protection  as  far 
north  as  Philadelphia.  There  are  40  or 
more  species  of  Hippeastrums,  all  na¬ 
tives  of  tropical  America,  but  the.v 
have  been  so  much  hybridized  during 
long  cultivation  that  few  are  found  in 
commerce  in  their  typical  state.  H. 
Aulicum,  as  sold  by  bulb  dealers,  is  as 
near  nature  as  any.  It  sends  iip  a  tall 
scape  bearing  two  to  four  immense 
crimson  trumpet-shaped  blooms  as 
shown  in  Fig.  243,  and  is  probably  the 
parent  of  most  of  the  magnificent  scar¬ 
let  hybrids,  some  of  which  exj)and 
nearly  a  foot  in  diameter.  Johnsoni  is 
an  old  hybrid  very  fixed  in  its  charac¬ 
ter  and  is  the  deep-red  “Pot  .Xmaryllis” 
with  white  central  stripe,  .so  common  in 
window  gardens.  It  is  very  accommo¬ 
dating  in  growth,  and  may  be  kept 
many  years  in  a  pot  of  moderate  size, 
occasionally  sending  uj)  a  showy  truss 
of  large  blooms.  H.  Johnsoni  is  now 
largely  grown  in  Bermuda  and  the 
South,  and  is  sold  at  the  moderate 
price  of  25  cents  each. 

The  Fixe  Snow  Vaideties  offered 
by  growers  and  dealers  are  generally 
known  as  Vittata  hybrids.  They  are 
grouped  in  two  sections,  one  having 
pure  white  flowers  lightly  flushed  or 
striped  with  purple,  the  other  with  a 
ground  color  of  crimson,  scarlet  or  or¬ 
ange,  striped  and  netted  with  light 
shades.  The  dark  varieties  are  very 
handsome  and  are  admittedly  the  most 
massive  and  imposing  of  all  bulbous- 
flowering  plants.  Prices  of  these  choice 
kinds  vary  all  the  way  from  $1  to  $25 
each,  the  latter  often  for  new  seedlings 
of  no  greater  beauty  than  some  of  the 
older  varieties.  We  have  tried  some  of 
the  most  highly  lauded  novelties,  and 
find  nothing  much  better  than  Chas. 
Dickens,  white  faintly  marked  with 
purple;  Chatrain,  orange-red,  netted 
with  white:  Joan  d’Arc,  crimson,  white 
stripes;  Empress  of  India,  magnificeiiT 
scarlet,  and  iiefiance,  carmine  striped 
with  white.  These  varieties  may  be 
had  for  75  cents  to  $1  each,  except  Em¬ 
press  of  India,  which  usually  costs 
$2.50  each.  Very  fine  seedlings  are  of¬ 
fered  for  40  to  50  cents  each. 

Hii’UE.vsTRUM  Culture  Nor  Diefi- 
cri.T. — The  culture  of  these  gorgeous 
blooms  is  quite  simple.  When  receiv¬ 
ed  the  bulbs  should  be  firmly  potted, 
using  pots  from  four  to  six  inches 
across.  Good  drainage  should  first  be 
provided  by  placing  lumps  of  charcoal, 
shells  or  bi-ol<en  pots  in  the  bottom,  over 
which  fit  several  pieces  of  coarse  dried 
manure.  The  pot  may  then  be  filled 
with  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  light 
garden  soil  and  fine  old  manure  and 
the  bulb  bedded  about  one-third  its 
depth.  Soak  jiot  and  contents  well  in 
water,  after  which  give  moisture  rath¬ 
er  sparingly  until  growth  begins.  The 
bloom  scape  in  many  varieties  starts 
before  or  with  the  foliage,  but  if  kept 
in  a  light  and  warm  place  the  leaves 
will  generally  advance  with  the  bloom.s 
and  form  a  graceful  accompaniment. 
The  development  of  the  flowers  may  be 
advanced  by  semi-weekly  applications 
of  liquid  manure,  bone  dust  and  wood 
ashes.  We  have  found  dried  blood  a 
very  effective  fertilizer,  as  it  becomes 
available  abotit  as  rapidly  as  the  plant 
requires.  After  blooming  the  spike 
should  be  allowed  to  wither  before  it 
is  cut  away  and  the  btilb  assisted  to 
ccmplete  its  growth  under  favorable 
conditions  until  the  leaves  turn  yellow, 
then  gradually  dried  off  and  kept  in  the 
pot  in  a  warm,  dry  place  until  again 
wanted.  It  is  seldom  necessary  to  re¬ 
pot  oftener  than  once  in  two  or  three 
years.  As  offsets  form  they  may  be  sep- 
aiately  potted  and  in  time  will  gi-ow 
into  blooming  bulbs  like  the  parent. 

w.  V.  E. 


IF  YOU  ARE  WISE 

You  win  Register  at  once  as  a 
Stmlent  in  one.  of  the  Famous 

SPECIAL  WINTER  COURSES 

AT  THE 

KIIOIIK  ISL.VXD  COLLEGE  OF  .VGlil- 
CILTCRE  ANT)  .HECII.VNTC  AKT.S. 

Six  ;  FARM  PRACTICE, 

I  ,  )  Uegins  N’oveml>er  O 

weeks  /  pouLTRY-KEEPINO, 

Courses  '  liegins  .lamia r.v  0 

Applications  are  already  at  hand.  Circulars 
free,  on  apiJlicatiou  to 

FKESIDEXT  KEN'VOX  L.  I5CTTE  KIT  EIT), 
Kingston,  K.  I. 


A  RURAL  MAIL  BOX 


Shoul d  be 
simple,  neat, 
strong,  and 
durable. 

A  box  may  be 
approved  by 
the  P.  VI.  Gen¬ 
eral  and  still 
not  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  pur- 
shaser. 

Our  “Uncle 
Sam's  Favor¬ 
ite  ”  has ollielal 
approval  and 
also  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  thou¬ 
sands  who  are 
using  it  and 
know  it’s  all  right 

BOND  8TEF,L  POST  CO., 
Adrian.  Mich 


GRAIN  DmL 

The  TOBK  FOnCE  FEED  DRILL  com¬ 
bines  liglitness  with  strength.  VIost  complete  drill 
made.  No  complex  gearing  to  get  out  of  order.  Boxes 
are  close  to  ground.  Fully  | 

Easily  GuMruntced 

regulates 
quantity 
of  seed 
or  fer¬ 
tilizer, 
and 
sows 
with 
regu¬ 
larity. 

Weight, 

Only  tool 
Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

THE  HENCH&DROMGOLO  CO. 

.Mfrs.,  York,  Pb. 


PREPARED  ROOFING  FELTS. 

We  can  save  you  money  on  your  wants  in 
tliis  line.  We  oiler  you  Two-Ply  Tarred 
Rooting  Felt,  log  sipiare  feet  to  the  i-oll, 
complete  with  caps,  nails  and  cement, 
per  roll,  41I.I&.  Three-ply  complete,  per 
roll,  Vulcanite,  the  highest 

grade  on  the  market,  complete  as  above 
Price  per  roll,  91 .50.  We  have  all  kinds 
of  Roofing.  ■Write  for  Free  Catalogue  No. 
6  7  on  material  bought  from  Sheriffs’  and 
Receivers’ Sales.  CHICAHO  HOL'SKWRECK- 
1X(1  to.,  >V,  35(h  and  Iron  Strecih,  I'hlrago. 


Full  Sacks 

of  plump,  rich  grain  are  obtained 
by  the  use  of  a  fertilizer  contain¬ 
ing  not  less  than  6%  actual 

Potash 


For  Wheat,  Rye,  Barley,  and 
all  other  grains,  Potash  is 
most  essential. 

Write  for  our  books, 
they  are  yree  to 
farmers. 

Qermao  Kali 
Works, 

93  Nassau 
Street, 

New 
York. 


lARROW  BRAND 

can  be  laid  on 
top  of  old 
shingles  with¬ 
out  tearing  off 
the  old  roof. 

lASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO, 

8U  Fine  St.,  New  York.  samples. 


f  IRE,  WIND  i  WATER  PROOF 

*dd  to  these  qualities  dwrablUty 
you  have  % 

Ich  is 
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qualities  a 
I  and  low  prlcse,  and  y 
1  perfect  £oo^g,  wUdb 

L 


Can  be  put  on  a  new  roof,  on 
,  old  shingles  or  tin.  It’s  soft 
land  pliable,  being  easy  to  pat 
1  on  and  becomes  as  bard  as 
slate.  Send  for  Free  Baatpla 
^  Olroalare. 

The  A.  F.  Swan  Co,  street,  new  yom 


J.Ta'iV'Cx. 


1  I^R*LLING 
W  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


Best  for  Water 


HORSE  POWERS 

Threshing  Machines.  Wood  Saw  Machines. 

GET  THE  BEST,  Horse  Powers  for  one, 
two,  or  three  horses,  for  running  Wood  Haws, 
Threshing  Machines,  Ensilage  Cutters,  etc. 
All  who  areinterested  in  Horse  Powers, 
Wood  Haws,  or  Threshing  Ma¬ 
chines  and  En¬ 
silage  Cut¬ 
ters  are  in- 
vited  to 
write  for 
fifty -page 
pamphlet. 
It's  free. 

A.  W.  CRAY’S  SONS,  Pat-  and  SoI»  .hfr,. 
P,  O.  Box  85  Middletown  Hprlngs,  Vt. 
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RALPH  B.  CARTER 


26  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N. 


WRITE 

FOR 

PRICES 
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THE  STANDARD  BY  WHICH  ROOFING 
QUALITY  IS  JUDGED." 


r  zzZl  1— - 

l^fiRUBEROID 

(  TRAOC  MARK  REaiSTEftlO 

ROOFING 


THE  PIONEER  WEATHER-PROOF  AND  ELASTIC  HOOFING. 
WEARING  QUALITIES  UNEQUALED  BY  ANY  OTHER  HOOFING. 
WATER-PROOF.  ACID-PROOF.  FIRE-RESISTING. 


MANUF-AOTURKO  AOL.KC.V  RV 

"The:  Standard  Paint  Company 

too  WILUIM  STREET.  DEW  YORK.  CHICAGO  OFFICE.  IBS -190  MADISON  ST. 
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RIFLE  PISTOL  CAR.TRIDGES. 

It’s  the  shots  that  hit  that  count.  "  Winchester 
Rifle  and  Pistol  Cartridges  in  all  calibers  hit,  that  is, 
they  shoot  accurately  and  strike  a  good,  hard,  pene¬ 
trating  blow.  This  is  the  kind  of  cartridges  you  will  get, 
if  you  insist  on  having  the  time-tried  Winchester  make. 

ALL  DEALERS  SELL  WINCHESTER  MAKE  OF  CARTRIDGES. 

rilK  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Had  VVt;ATHp:R.— As  I  write  we  are  enjoy- 
iiig  our  fifth  day  of  rain.  Before  that  we 
had  four  more  days  of  dull  cloudy  weather, 
with  the  soil  pasty  as  putty.  My  dream 
Ilf  a  hot  August  and  September  for  ripen¬ 
ing  the  corn  turns  out  to  be  made  of  about 
the  same  stuff  that  most  dreams  are  made 
of.  Vet,  in  spite  of  the  cold  rain  the  corn 
actually  seems  to  be  earing  out  as  it 
should.  The  rot  has  come  upon  the  pota¬ 
toes  like  a  thief  in  the  daytime— a  thief 
so  big  and  forceful  that  you  cannot  handle 
him.  The  soil  is  in  such  shape  that  farm¬ 
ers  cannot  dig,  and  our  county  is  likely 
to  lose  a  good  share  of  the  crop.  This 
will  not  hurt  us  much,  as  I  planted  few 
potatoes  this  year,  but  I  am  sorry  to  see 
hard-working  farmers  lose  their  crop. 
Those  who  have  neither  hay  nor  apples 
this  year  are  in  bad  shape.  The  rain  has 
(lone  us  great  damage  this  year,  still,  as 
I  see  it  gather  strength  for  another  deluge, 

I  feel  that  I  am  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  two  acres  of  fine  clover  are  out  in 
Nature’s  washtub,  I  had  it  cut  just  before 
this  rain  started,  for  the  sun  came  out  in 
a  way  that  quite  deceived  me.  Nature  is 
doing  a  good  job  of  laundry  work  on  that 
$60  worth  of  hay,  but  I  am  not  going  in 
to  scold  the  Madame  or  whip  the  children 
about  it.  It  didn’t  dry  much  before  the 
rain  started.  While  its  selling  value  has 
gone,  it’s  five  to  one  that  the  cows  will 
eat  most  of  it,  or  10  to  one  that  the  hogs 
will  clean  it  up.  Even  if  it  gets  so  bad 
that  the  hogs  refuse  it  I  must  remember 
that  it  will  make  a  great  mulch  for  the 
trees,  and  that  Hitchings  wouldn’t  even 
take  it  off  the  ground. 

The  Bud  is  a  thoughtful  little  child. 
Whenever  she  sees  me  in  thought  or  in 
liouble  she  comes  and  asks  me  if  I  am 
glad— never  if  T  am  sorry.  So  when  I  feel 
a  little  hand  on  my  arm  and  a  little  voice 
liiping  up  with,  ‘•Father,  are  you  ohul  it's 
raining?”  I  try  to  feel  as  gay  as  a  lark 
liver  whatever  comes  to  me  in  a  way  that 
I  cannot  prevent.  Where  would  a  man 
end  if  he  began  to  grieve  over  things 
which  are  beyond  his  control?  The  very 
ait  of  meeting  these  blows  with  cheerful¬ 
ness  gives  us  our  only  chance  to  ‘‘brace 
mi”  .after  they  move  on. 

Hut  has  this  not  been  a  ruinous  .season 
at  Hope  Farm? 

No.  the  truth  is  that  unless  the  whole 
ihing  goes  wrong  in  September  and  Octo¬ 
ber  our  farm  income  will  be  far  greater 
than  last  year.  The  coal  strike  provided 
a  good  market  for  wood.  We  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  dairymen,  but  our  sales  of 
milk  and  calves  will  run  clo.se  to  $150.  The 
aiiples  are  excellent,  and  are  bringing  good 
prices.  The  onions  could  hardly  be  better, 
and  the.se  great  white  bulbs  will  sell  at 
nearly  our  own  figures.  As  a  sort  of 
desperate  move  I  planted  nearly  half  an 
acre  to  bush  Eima  beans.  They  are  just 
ripening  an  immense  crop,  and  as  the  pole 
l.imas  around  ns  are  rotting  the  price  is 
high.  Hay  was  a  great  crop,  and  for  the 
first  time  T  shall  have  considerable  to  sell. 
If  the  hogs  do  not  meet  with  disaster  we 
shall  have  5,000  pounds  or  more  of  pork 
in  sell  before  Christmas.  I  am  still  hope¬ 
ful  for  the  corn,  and  if  it  mature  the 
seed  will  brin.g  a  fair  price  and  leave  the 
.stalks  for  feeding.  Sales  of  poultry,  vege¬ 
tables  and  potatoes  will  help,  and  we  can 
also  turn  off  some  telephone  poles  if  we 
like.  When  you  add  to  this  growth  which 
this  wet  season  has  packed  on  our  young 
finit  trees  I  realize  that  we  have  much  to 
be  thankful  for. 

Then  why  do  you  growl  about  the 
Weather? 

oh.  1  don’t  exactly  growl— I  am  just  sorry 
that  some  of  my  best  plans  have  been 
knocked  on  the  head  by  this  wet  season. 
X  man  is  bound  to  think  highly  of  his  own 
plans.  Even  when  nature  kicks  them  over 
and  substitutes  better  results  from  pl.ans 
of  her  own  a  farmer  hates  to  admit  it.  I 
know,  however,  that  this  season  has 
brought  sorrow  and  loss  to  many  farmers, 

I  hough  1  will  not  admit  that  it  has  brought 
Iln-in  the  right  to  growl  at  their  families! 

Fri'it  Notes.— August  24  brought  us  a 
windstorm  that  seemed  like  the  tail  end 
of  a  cyclone.  The  wind  roared  down  our 
valley,  and  everybody  ran  forishelter.  T 
felt  well  satisfied  with  the  mulch  method 
of  keeping  an  orchard  when  the  tall  apple 
trees  began  to  swing  like  a  baseball  pitcher 
about  to  deliver  an  out  curve.  ’Phe  trees 
were  well  loaded  with  fine  fruit,  and  T 
thought  most  of  it  would  go,  but  most  of 
the  apples  hung  on  and  all  of  a  sudden 
the  wind  puffed  out  and  left  us.  We 
found  that  the  apples  were  but  little 
bruised,  as  they  fell  on  the  soft,  thick 
grass.  We  picked  them  up  and  shipped  at 
once,  for  I  reasoq^d  that  if  the  wind  was 
general  New  York  would  be  flooded  with 
windfalls  before  a  week,  and  the  only  wind¬ 
fall  of  price  would  come  to  him  wno  got 
In  ahead.  These  apples  brought  good  fig¬ 
ures.  Buyers  said  they  were  better  for 
pies  and  sauce  than  the  ripe  apples  of  the 
season.  You  see  a  green  Baldwin  or  Green¬ 


ing  with  sugar  will  cultivate  a  demand 
for  their  ripe  sisters  later  on.  Very  fe'w 
apples  have  rotted  at  Ffope  Far.m  tbls 
.vear.  'Pin;  hogs  and  the  cows  have  taken 

good  care  of  the  culls . 'I'ho  fli.-'t 

week  in  September  we  put  the  last  fer¬ 
tilizer  on  the  young  peach  trees,  cut  the 
weeds  and  piled  around  the  trees  as  a 
mulch.  I  shall  be  criticised  for  using  fer¬ 
tilizer  so  late  in  the  season,  but  that  will 
kill  neither  tiie  Hope  Farm  man  nor  his 
trees.  I  use  little  nitrogen  so  lato  in  the 
season,  but  chiefly  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid.  'Phis,  I  think,  hardens  the  wood,  and 
I  can  use  nitrogen  in  the  early  Spring. 
Last  year  the  mulched  peach  tiees  kept 
on  growing  until  Decemter  1.  Where  trees 
grow  slowly  and  steadily  in  this  way  I  do 
not  find  that  the  wood  is  injured  by  winter- 
killing  because,  having  made  a  steady 
growth  all  through  the  season,  the  wood 

is  firm  and  mature . We  cut 

weeds,  goldenrod,  briars— any  wild  or  tame 
growth  we  can  find,  and  throw  it  around 
the  trees  after  using  the  fertilizer.  So  far 
as  holding  moisture  in  the  soil  goes  this 
mulch  has  not  been  needed  this  year,  but 
now  we  put  it  on,  both  for  the  sake  of 
cleaning  up  the  fields  tind  obtaining  a  good 
growth  through  September  and  October. 
Most  of  this  work  is  being  done  by  Will¬ 
iam,  a  student  at  a  classical  college.  A 
little  work  with  the  scythe  will  make  him 
cut  a  wider  swath  when  he  goes  back  to 
dig  out  Greek  roots  and  saw  off  Latin 
branches.  Our  peach  trees  accept  William 
as  a  full  bill  of  particulars,  as  he  does  a 
good  job.  The  Hope  Farm  man  doesn’t 
know  much  about  the  classics  himself,  but 
he  wants  the  roots  on  those  peach  trees 
to  go  everlastingly  deep,  and  if  William 
can  graft  a  few  of  his  tough  Greek  roots 
on  them  he  may  see  practical  virtues  in 
the  classical  education  yet.  With  Greek 
roots  below  ground  and  goldenrod  for 
mulch  we  ought  to  raise  peaches  that  will 
attract  attention. 

Crows  and  Fruit.  Here  is  .a  tough  one 
from  New  York  State:— 

“Our  orchard  is  overrun  with  crows. 
'Phey  come  in  large  numbers  and  ravage 
the  fruit.  'Phey  show  remarkable  facility 
in  selecting  the  best  apples  to  which  they 
give  one  vicious  peck  leaving  them  worth¬ 
less.  It  is  impossible  to  get  within  gun¬ 
shot  of  them  and  much  time  has  been 
wasted  in  trying  to  shoot  them.  Is  there 
any  way  of  getting  rid  of  these  pests  which 
are  becoming  a  rapidly  increasing  burden?” 

H.  M. 

One  thing  is  sure — this  man  will  take  very 
little  interest  when  he  is  told  that  some 
scentist  examined  a  crow’s  stomach  and 
found  injurious  insects  there!  Crows  have 
never  troubled  me  in  this  way.  Our  friend 
must  be  located  near  a  “roost”  where 
thousands  of  crows  live.  I  would  station 
boys  with  guns  throughout  the  orchard  and 
wait  for  a  shot.  Early  morning  is  the  best 
time.  A  friend  who  has  had  experience 
says  that  crows  can  be  caught  in  steel 
traps.  'Phe  traps  should  be  set  on  tlie 
outskirts  of  the  orchard,  oiled  and  geared 
sn  that  they  will  spring  easily.  Cover  the 
trap  with  grass  or  leaves  and  put  an  egg 
beside  it.  'Phe  crow  is  very  fond  of  eggs 
and  is  also  a  very  knowing  bird.  He  will 
circle  around  the  egg  coming  nearer  and 
nearer  and  step  in  the  trap  and  spring  it. 
If  you  can  catch  a  live  crow  in  this  way 
he  will  act  as  policeman.  Do  not  kill  him 
but  fasten  a  string  or  chain  to  his  leg  with 
the  other  end  fast  to  a  high  pole  so  he  can 
flutter  about.  Plenty  of  men  have  gone  to 
jail  and  come  out  to  tell  others  how  to 
keep  on  the  outside  of  the  bars.  Their 
arguments  are  not  always  very  effective 
but  when  a  crow  is  tied  to  a  pole  he 
seems  able  to  give  his  friends  most  con¬ 
vincing  arguments  in  favor  of  skipping  his 
footsteps  and  turning  in  his  trail.  'Phe 
crowd  will  listen  to  his  tale  of  woe  and  say 
whoa!  to  all  desire  to  enter  the  orchard. 

I  can  easily  believe  this  after  seeing  crows 
spread  the  news  that  we  put  tar  on  our 
corn! 

Farm  Notes.— Sunday,  August  30,  was 
cold  enough  for  a  fire  in  the  open  grate. 
'Phis  doesn’t  look  much  like  a  corn  crop, 
but  we  are  not  done  yet,  and  there  must 
be  some  dry  weather  somewhere.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  our  open  fireplace  I  will  .say  that 
one  of  the  few  real  bits  of  advice  that  I 
feel  like  giving  every  farm  family  is  to 
I  ry  to  have  a  fireplace  where  big  sticks  of 
wood  can  slowly  burn.  It  is  a  great  bless¬ 
ing  for  a  country  home.  You  who  have 
never  tried  it  have  no  idea  how  much  sad¬ 
ness  and  grief  will  burn  away  and  go  up 
the  chimney  from  an  open  fire.  You  burn 
111)  the  old  trash  which  has  encumbered 
the  farm,  and  watch  it  burn,  and  you  will 
be  surprised  to  .see  how  much  of  the  trash 
of  your  own  life  goes  with  it.  An  open 
lire  is  a  great  civilizer  and  a  powerful 
home  missionary.  If  you  can  possiblv  do 
so  punch  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  your 
chimney  and  make  a  lireplace.  'Phen  cut 
your  own  wood  and  burn  it  without  any 

lamp . No  use  talking  about  cow 

peas  this  year— they  are  a  flat  failure. 
'Phey  are  six  inches  long  where  they  should 
be  four  feet.  I  realize  that  some  who  took 
my  advice  and  planted  cow  peas  are  now 
measuring  the  Hope  Farm  man’s  wisdom 
with  a  very  short  stick.  I  can  imagine 
their  feelings  when  they  look  at  the  poor 
little  dumpy  vines.  Well,  gentlemen,  I 
still  stick  to  the  cow  pea,  although  wet 
weather  has  stuck  to  me.  I  took  my  own 
medicine  and  haven’t  crop  enough  to  pav 
for  the  seed.  Next  year  I  shall  go  right 
out  and  sow  cow  peas  again.  It  isn’t  going 
to  rain  40  years!  ....  I  fear  that  most 
experiments  with  the  “Clark”  method  of 


seeding  to  grass  will  fail  this  year.  It  has 
been  impossible  ta  prepare  heavy  land  in 
our  section  as  this  plan  requires.  For  days 
at  a  time  the  disk  harrows  would  only 
clog  and  refuse  to  tumble  over  the  .soil. 
Under  such  conditions  I  think  the  cutting 
does  more  harm  than  good,  since  it  will 
not  kill  weeds  or  grass  or  even  get  them 
out  of  sight.  Our  grass  seeding  with  buck¬ 
wheat  and  cow  peas  has  started  well.  I 
expect  to  try  the  experiment  of  seeding  to 
grass  in  one  field  of  late  corn.  We  have 
not  used  a  pound  uf  Crimson  clover  seed 
this  year,  as  we  found  it  impossible  to 
work  the  corn  at  the  proper  time  for  seed¬ 
ing.  I  have  never  seen  a  season  which 
made  it  more  necessar.v  to  have  some  cover 
crop  on  the  ground  during  the  Fall,  and 
I  shall  sow  rye  after  the  corn  is  cut.  .  .  . 
'Phe  garden  holds  out  well.  On  September 
1  we  could  take  our  choice  of  potatoes, 
beets,  lettuce,  Lima  beans,  sweet  corn, 
turnips,  egg  plant,  tomatoes,  parsley,  cab¬ 
bage,  carrots,  onions,  parsnips,  celery  and 
peppers.  'Phese,  with  apples,  pears,  grape.s 
and  peaches,  with  a  fat  hen  or  two,  keep 
us  all  gaining  in  flesh  in  spite  of  the  rain. 

H.  w.  c. 
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Wise  Man’s 
Wagon. 

The  man  who  has  had  experience 
in  running  a  wagon  knows  that  it 
is  the  wheels  that  determine  the 
life  of  the  wagon  itself.  Our 

ELECTRIC 

have  given  a  new  lease  of  life  to  thousands  of  old 
wagons.  'Ihey  can  be  had  in  any  desired  holght.and 
any  width  of  tire  up  to  8  inches.  With  a  set  of  these 
wheels  you  can  in  a  few  minutes  have  either  a  high 
or  a  low  down  wagon.  The  Electric  Handy 
Wagon  Is  made  by  skilled  workmen,  of  best  select¬ 
ed  material— white  hickory  axles,  steel  wheels,  steel 
hounds,  etc.  Guaranteed  to  carry  1000  lbs.  Here  is 
the  wagon  that  will  save  money  for  you,  as  it 
lasts  almost  forever.  Ourcatalog  describing  the  uses 
of  these  wheels  and  wagons  sent  free.  Write  for  it. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  88,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS. 


Your  Line  Fence 

should  always  bo  PAGE.  It’s  so  nincli  stronger. 
PAliK  WOVKN  WlltK  KKNCIv  <  (1..  Adrian,  llirli. 


DOWDEN 

Potato  Digger, 


THE 


POTATO  crop; 

large  or  small,  Is  best 
harvested  with 

tho  Improved 


«Qt.  Standard  dt(^r  irlth  no  poor,  and  It  l&jti.  Ask  for  free  Dowden  book. 

nOWDEN  MFC.  CO.,  Box  22,  PRAIRIE  CITY,  IA« 


THE  APPLETON 
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HAND  FODDER 
CUTTER 

IT’S  A  GOOD  ONE  and 
THE  PRICE  IS  LOW 


-BUY  IT 


Should  you  want  a  larger  power  ensilage  and  fodder 
cutter  or  corn  busker,  sheller,  horse  power,  feed 
grinder,  wood  saw,  windmill,  farm  truck,  seeder, 
etc.,  send  at  once  for  our  free  Catafogue. 

27  Fargo  St., 

■  Batavia,  til.,  U.S.A. 


^Appleton  Manufacturing  Co 


Make  Your  Spare  Time  Count 

V  by  takingf  our 

Correspondence  Course 

in  llortieuKiirc  under  Prof. 
Liberty  II.  Hulley  of  <'orneil 
IJiilverHlty.  Treats  of  \'egetable 
Oardeniiiif,  I’Tuit  (irowing,  Flori- 
culture  and  the  Ornamentation  of 
Grounds.  We  also  offer  a  course 
in  Modern  Affrleiilture  under 
I'rof.  ItrookA  of  Mass.  Agri¬ 
cultural  College.  Full  Commer¬ 
cial,  Normal  and  Academic 
d«piLAment8.  Tuition  nominal.  Text'bookt 
Free  to  our  studonts.  Catalogue  and 
partietUavfrto*  Write  to-day» 

he  HomeCorreepondenee  SehooU 
Dept.  18)  Springfield,  Hma. 


EACH  LITTLE  WIND 

blows  is  turned  into  value  for  the 
man  who  puiups  or  generates 
power  for  grinding,  sawing,  etc., 
with  the 

Freeman 

Steel  Windmills. 

Mills  with 
genius  to 
work  and 
strength  t  o 
stand.  Full 
line  high  grades  with  special  four 
post  angle  steel  tower.  Also  Feed 
Cutters,  Wood  Saws,  Corn  Shel- 
lers,  etc.  Write  for  catalog  102 

s.  Freeman  a  Sons  Mfg.  Go.,  "w/"’’ 


You  Can  Save 

Space,  Money  and  Time 

by  the  use  of  tho 

Webster 

Vertical  Gasoline 

E^ngine. 

CoKtA  only  Id  to  8o  ^er 
hour  to  run.  It  requirea 
but  little  floor  space. 
Handiest  little  engine  in  I 
tho  world  for  cutting  | 
wood,  puraping  water. 

I  grindiDg  feed,  etc.  Anyone  C!in  opeiaui  it.  S  actual 
(not  estimated)  h.  p.  Safe,  sure,  easy  runnintf,  do  jolt-  I 
Ing,  jarnnsr.  getting  out  of  order.  Absoluiely  simple, 
entirely  self-coatained.  Our  catalog  describes  our  full 
line  of  horizoDtal  and  vertical  engines.  Sent  free. 

Webster  Mfg.  Co.,  2011  W.  ISth  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 


WEBER  Jr. 

wri  n  i-I  m  » 1  Io 


p?mpl:s  Engines 

excel  windmills  or  any  other 
power  in  amount  of  duty,  constancy  and  ’ 
cost  of  running.  Always  ready. 

A  trifle  for  gasoline  gives  you  the* 
water  30  men  could  pump.  2}^  I 
foUhofM  power  for  any  pur-  i 
poe*  AU  eUee  op  to  300  h.  p.  | 

Vtltofor  free  eatalogne. 

Weber  Oae  end  tieeoline 
EsglneCo., 

Boa  *0e  Kmm.  City,  Ha 


GASOLINE  ENGINES. 

Buy  direct  from  the  manufactur¬ 
er.  The  simplest,  handiest  and 
cheapest  power  known.  Write 
to-day  for  our  free  catalogue. 

R  Canfield  Eng.  Worka, 
Binghamtoni  N*  Y* 


CHARTER 

Gasoline  Engine. 

For  Grinding,  Shelling,  Fodder  Catting, 
Threshing,  Pumping,  Sawing,  ete. 

STATIONARIES,  PORTABLES,  SAWINQ 
AND  PUMPING  OUTFITS,  ETC. 
Send  for  lUast’d  Catalog  a  Testlm.nlala. 

Statm  Tour  Power  Mmmdm.' 


^SiARTER  BAS  EN8INE  CO.^  Bot  2B  STERL!N6,  iU. 


The  Gem  Full-Circle  baler,  lightest,  strongest,  cheapest 
baler.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Operated  hr  1  or  2  horses. 
Bales  10  to  15  tons  a  day.  Sold  on  5  days'  trial.  Catalogue 
free.  Address  GEO.  EKTEL  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 


it  isn’t  words,  It  Isn't  type  or  puge  advertisements;  it  is  the  trutiis  tlint  out  sound  .tnd  clear  and  impressive) 
-vxftual  pesults  from  business  men  wfiose  standing  and  reliability  can  be  reiuTtiy  ascertained— which  have  made 
*^Savc-lhc-Hormj’*  such  a  success.  Their  cured  horses  are  living  udvertisejuen(S)  absolute  certainti»-s  as  to  the 
•ibility  of  the  leinedy  in  vour  own  case,  and  with  every  l>oUlv  is  a  guarantee  document  aa  binding  to  pi'otect  you  ar 
the  best  legal  talent  could,  make  it.  . 

The  fire  iron  is  uncertain  and  invariably  only  aggravates  the  disease  or  injury;  biisterine  is  less  elTifCtive  than 
the  fire  iron,  and  lK>th  necessitate  laying  up  the  horse  from  four  weeks  to  several  inontiia  Mercurial  a.id  poisonous 
compounds  pfNtduce  irreparable  injury.  •  •» 

*'Save-the-Horse"  eliminates  all  these  tacrurs;  Cures  without  scar,  hUntish  or  loss  of  hair;  can  be  applied 
at  anv  time,  uny\vh«rt*,  any  place,  and  in  ail  conditions  and  extremes  uf  weather.  Horses  may  be  worked  as  ustud 
witli  siiin  or  ankle  boors,  as  no  harm  can  iX'Sult  troin  destruction  of  Itair  or  scalding  of  limb. 

Positively  and  Permanently  Cures  Bone  and  Bog  Spavin,  Thoroughpfn,  Ringbone  luw 

rtofboftflh  Curb,  Splint,  Capped  Hock,  Windpuff,  Shoe  Bolt,  weak  and  Sprained  Tendons  and 
all  Lameness. 

$5  00  per  Bottle.  Written  guarantee  with  every  l)oftlu  given  under  our  seal  and  st;;iiaiure,  constructed 
.solelv  to  satisfy  and  protect  you  fully.  Need  of  second  bottlg  u  alinnsl  improbable,  excH|>t  in  rarest  of  cw^es.  Send 
for  liooklet  and  copy  of  guarantee.  If  your  ca***  dittetvrti  than  dt'seribed  in  our  Uxfkk-l  or  advertising  we 
will  advise  vou  I'raiikly  as  to  the  |>ossibiliiy  of  the  reinedy  etfecting  u  cure.  Give  explicit  particuturs.  Give  the 
veterinanaii’s  diagnosis,  if  he  is  coin{>etent.  Inform  uh  fully  as  to  the  age,  <icveiopinent,  locution  of  swellings, 
lameness,  previous  U^utrnent  and  describe  the  way  the  horse  curries  und  holds  leg.  $0.00  per  liottie  at  all 
druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  express  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  TROY,  N.  Y.,also  Manufacturers  of  V’etflrinary  Pixine. 
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To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
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“A  SOU  ABE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  Thk  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street.  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  12,  1903. 


See  Next  Page! 

We  ask  every  subscriber  to  read  the  announcement 
on  next  page  and  hand  the  little  envelope  to  some  one 
who  is  not  now  taking  The  R.  N.  Y.  This  will  help 
him  and  indirectly  benefit  you,  as  it  will  help  us  to 
make  the  paper  better  than  ever.  We  must  have 
those  100,000  subscribers.  The  envelope  with  a  word 
from  you  will  bring  one  of  them. 

* 

“Why  should  I  join  the  Apple  Consumers’  League?” 
says  a  farmer’s  wife.  “I  do  not  travel  much.  I  usual¬ 
ly  carry  my  own  lunch  when  I  do  go,  and  I  cook  so 
much  at  home  that  I  would  like  to  try  new  food  when 
I  get  a  chance.”  The  most  effective  missionaries  are 
not  those  who  go  out  and  personally  tackle  the 
heathen.  Those  who  work  at  home  are  no  less  im¬ 
portant.  The  farmhouse  kitchen  is  a  college  of  apple 
eating.  The  love  of  apple  is  spread  in  pie,  sauce, 
dumpling,  fry,  baked,  and  every  guest  or  member  of 
the  family  should  go  out  with  apple  on  the  tongue  to 
spread  the  glad  tidings.  Why,  the  farmer’s  wife  is 
the  mainspring  of  the  whole  League.  The  talkers 
are  the  hands  on  the  clock — she  is  the  “works.” 

* 

In  the  face  of  the  threatened  short  crop  of  corn  ex¬ 
ports  of  that  grain  have  been  enormous.  Last  year 
in  the  seven  months  ending  July  16,327,244  bushels 
were  sent  abroad.  During  the  same  seven  months  of 
this  year  exports  were  67,102,972  bushels,  and  even 
this  vast  quantity  was  20,000,000  bushels  short  of  the 
figures  for  1901.  It  is  true  that  the  increased  foreign 
demand  for  corn  has  increased  the  price  to  the  grow¬ 
er,  but  we  must  remember  that  this  means  also  a 
much  higher  price  to  the  eastern  feeder.  One  result 
of  this  will  be  a  larger  acreage  of  corn  in  the  Eastern 
States.  Farmers  now  know  more  about  manurial 
crops  and  fertilizers,  and  combinations  of  these  will 
enable  them  to  compete  with  western  corn  growers. 
When  corn  sells  at  one  dollar  a  bushel  on  Long  Isl¬ 
and  a  farmer  who  knows  his  trade  can  make  more 
out  of  it  than  a  Kansas  farmer  with  corn  at  50  cents. 

* 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  July  18  we  gave  the  opinions  of 
our  best  American  agricultural  chemists  regarding 
the  use  of  silage-fed  milk  for  condensing.  As  is  well 
known,  the  Borden  Condensed  Milk  Company  will  not 
permit  their  patrons  to  feed  silage.  We  have  long 
felt  that  this  iron-clad  rule  is  not  fair  to  many  dairy¬ 
men,  considering  the  known  value  of  silage  as  a  Win¬ 
ter  feed.  We  asked  the  Bordens  to  reply  to  the  state¬ 
ments  made  in  favor  of  silage,  and  now  on  page  653 
we  are  able  to  give  their  side  of  the  discussion.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  important  matters  connected  with 
the  feeding  of  dairy  cows,  and  the  discussion  surely 
will  not  end  with  Dr.  Morris’s  assertion  that  pure 
and  wholesome  milk  cannot  be  made  from  good  si¬ 
lage.  Such  a  statement  reminds  one  of  the  lawyer 
who  was  asked  to  get  a  man  out  of  jail.  He  looked 
over  the  papers  in  the  case  and  said:  “Why,  they 
can’t  put  a  man  in  jail  on  such  evidence.”  “But  he’s 
ilierc  tioic!”  said  his  friend.  Other  condensing  com¬ 
panies  use  silage  milk  and  urge  their  patrons  to  build 
silos.  There  are  hundreds  of  dairies  in  the  country 
where  certified  milk  is  specially  prepared  for  chil¬ 
dren  and  invalids,  and  silage  is  freely  fed  to  the  cows. 
We  venture  to  say  that  millions  of  strong,  healthy 
babies  are  fed  on  silage  milk.  In  fact,  these  things 
are  clearly  understood  by  the  majority  of  people  who 


know  anything  about  milk,  and  the  question  is 
whether  there  is  anything  about  the  operation  of  con¬ 
densing  which  makes  silage  milk  peculiarly  unfit  for 
use.  Thus  far  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Bordens 
have  not  met  this  point,  and  we  still  think  that  it 
would  be  fairer  for  them  to  permit  the  use  of  in¬ 
spected  silage  rather  than  totally  to  condemn  the  use 
of  a  valuable  feed. 

* 

An  excellent  review  of  the  cotton  situation  is  given 
on  page  652.  In  the  discussion  which  has  been  start¬ 
ed  over  the  attempt  to  “corner”  the  markets  many 
statements  have  been  made  as  to  the  ability  of  for¬ 
eign  countries  to  produce  cotton.  It  has  been  assert¬ 
ed  that  frost  is  necessary,  as  otherwise  the  vines  would 
not  be  destroyed,  so  that  the  cost  of  removing  them 
would  be  too  great.  There  is  no  frost  in  Egypt,  but 
there  cotton  is  grown  under  irrigation,  and  after  ma¬ 
turing  the  lint  the  plant  is  said  to  dry  so  that  it  is 
easily  handled.  We  believe  there  are  vast  tracts  of 
land  in  Africa  which  can  be  utilized  for  cotton  grow¬ 
ing,  If  prices  for  American  cotton  are  forced  too  high 
by  the  stock  gamblers  we  regard  it  as  certain  that 
England,  Germany  and  France  will  develop  cotton 
growing  in  the  “Dark  Continent.”  The  case  is  differ¬ 
ent  with  corn,  for  this  country  has  what  amounts  to 
a  monopoly  in  the  production  of  that  grain. 

• 

Last  year  a  tight  was  started  for  the  Agricultural 
College  at  Cornell.  Some  who  might  have  helped 
were  silent,  while  others  did  their  best  to  kill  off  the 
plan  by  saying  that  there  was  no  use  trying  to  move 
the  Legislature.  In  spite  of  this  opposition  friends  of 
the  College  kept  at  it  and  came  closer  than  most  peo¬ 
ple  know  to  complete  victory.  At  various  times  we 
were  sneered  at  for  trying  to  arouse  the  farmers 
rather  than  to  tickle  the  politicians.  “You  can  never 
get  the  people  to  take  interest  in  the  plan  again,” 
they  said.  We  thought  we  knew  better,  and  events 
are  justifying  that  belief.  The  campaign  has  already 
opened  three  mouths  earlier  than  last  year,  and  what 
is  more,  the  political  leaders  are  now  talking.  The 
fight  last  year  showed  the  politicians  an  army  of  vol¬ 
unteers.  Now  that  drilling  is  going  on  the  politicians 
want  to  head  the  army — and  they  are  wise  in  their 
desires.  Last  year  the  various  farm  organizations  in 
the  State  respectfully  asked  for  the  appropriation. 
Now  you  will  see  them  demand  it  in  words  that  no 
man  can  fail  to  understand.  That  is  the  way  to  ob¬ 
tain  what  you  want. 

* 

The  Committee  on  Commercial  Law  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bar  Association,  in  session  at  Hot  Springs,  Va., 
in  its  report  made  some  drastic  recommendations  for 
legal  measures  to  curtail  the  encroachments  of  trusts 
and  monopolistic  combinations.  The  proposals  are: 

1.  A  graduated  tax  on  all  corporation  fi’anchises,  in¬ 
creasing  the  rate  with  each  addition  to  its  capital  until 
10  per  cent  was  levied  on  the  last  one  hundred  millions. 

2.  A  Federal  statute  requiring  every  corporation  en¬ 
gaged  in  interstate  coin.nierce  to  reduce  its  rates  50  per 
cent  to  and  from  every  point  where,  by  merger  or  other¬ 
wise,  it  had  prevented  competition. 

3.  The  entrance  of  the  State  itself  into  the  field  as  a 
producer  and  seller  oi  commodities  in  opposition  to  the 
great  trusts  where  it  is  necessary  to  restore  the  force  of 
competition. 

With  the  tax  club  or  State  competition  the  trusts 
may  doubtless  be  brought  under  subjection,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  otherwise  these  lawless  combina¬ 
tions  may  be  controlled  by  legal  enactments.  The 
lawyers,  many  of  whom  have  been  active  in  creating 
trusts  and  in  devising  means  to  enable  those  already 
in  existence  to  evade  the  law,  are  not  moved  by  an 
especially  high  sense  of  public  duty  in  making  these 
recommendations.  They  find  that  as  about  all  exten¬ 
sive  industries  except  agriculture  are  now  monopo¬ 
lized  by  a  few  combinations  legal  business  is  rapidly 
declining,  as  few  are  able  to  combat  these  monsters  of 
monopoly,  and  must  submit  to  their  exactions.  There 
will  be  a  very  pretty  fight  when  our  legal  friends  go 
at  the  trusts  in  earnest. 

The  letters  on  the  bird  question  are  still  pouring 
in,  and  thus  far  only  one  man  takes  the  side  of  the 
winged  robbers.  Even  the  entomologists  begin  to  say 
that  some  of  the  song  birds  have  been  greatly  over¬ 
rated  as  insect  destroyers.  Here  is  the  hardest  hit  yet' 

I  wish  to  add  my  testimony  concerning  birds.  I  am  so 
much  opposed  to  cruelty  that  I  do  not  kill  any  kind  of 
animal,  fish  or  bird,  for  fun  or  for  food,  nor  eat  those 
killed  by  others,  but  I  believe  self-protection  justifies  one 
in  killing  insect  pests  which  destroy  our  crops,  which  are 
our  living.  I  know  of  no  insect  pest  which  is  as  destruc¬ 
tive  as  the  robin,  which  is  well  named.  For  two  years  my 
entire  crop  of  berries  has  been  destroyed  by  birds.  I 
can’t  afford  to  starve  to  death  for  the  sake  of  having  the 
birds  sing  at  my  funeral.  They  deserve  no  more  con¬ 
sideration  than  singing  mosquitoes  or  Potato  bugs,  or 
anything  else  which  lives  on  the  labor  of  others,  j.  a.  w. 

Why  are  these  men  turning  all  of  a  sudden  on  the 
birds?  One  reason  is  that  they  have  begun  to  think 
and  observe  for  themselves.  They  accepted  the  state¬ 
ments  of  others  for  a  long  time.  Now  they  think  for 


themselves  and  act.  The  best  thing  about  it  is  that 
they  are  learning  how,  and  will  do  the  same  thing  to 
larger  and  more  dangerous  public  thieves  than  the 
robin. 

* 

Gov.  Odeli.  is  attending  some  of  the  agricultural 
fairs  and  talking  about  various  matters — including 
the  proposed  barge  canal.  At  Poughkeepsie  he  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  said: 

If  you  are  satisfied  that  commerce  will  follow,  if  fac¬ 
tories  and  furnaces  will  come  to  give  employment  to  our 
people,  then,  in  the  interest  of  the  State  as  a  whole,  it 
is  your  duty  to  authorize  the  expenditure  which  the  Legis¬ 
lature  has  certified  to  you  as  necessary  for  this  purpose, 
leaving  the  question  of  payment  for  the  considei'ation  of 
those  who  have  fulfilled  their  pledges  In  the  past  and 
who  have  promised  to  make  provision  for  this  expendi¬ 
ture,  large  as  it  is,  without  adding  to  your  burden  of 
local  taxation. 

That  is  fair  enough,  but  suppose  on  the  other  hand 
farmers  are  not  satisfied  that  these  things  will  fol¬ 
low.  The  Governor  can  then  find  no  reason  for  ob¬ 
jecting  if  they  decide  to  vote  against  the  canal.  The 
Governor  very  wisely  does  not  try  to  prove  that  the 
present  canal  has  brought  furnaces  and  factories  to 
the  State.  Does  he  really  believe  that  floating  barges 
loaded  with  western  grain  through  the  State  will  act¬ 
ually  cause  factories  to  be  built?  Gov.  Odell  is  wise 
not  to  advocate  the  canal  scheme  without  reserve. 
He  knows  very  well  what  would  have  happened  last 
year  if  two  farmers  in  each  rural  voting  precinct  had 
kept  at  home  to  butcher  or  cut  wood  instead  of 
voting! 

* 

We  do  not  like  to  see  land  remain  bare  during  the 
Fall  and  Winter.  There  are  stronger  reasons  this 
year  than  ever  why  soil  should  be  covered  with  some 
growing  crop,  even  though  it  be  late-sown  rye.  Of 
course  all  hilly  land  is  better  for  a  cover  crop,  since 
it  prevents  washing,  hut  the  chief  reason  why  some 
living  crop  should  occupy  the  land  is  that  during  the 
Fall  a  great  loss  of  nitrates  occurs.  The  humus  or 
vegetable  matter  in  the  soil  furnishes  organic  nitro¬ 
gen.  This  is  usually  not  put  into  such  a  form  that 
plants  can  use  it  until  the  hot  weather  at  the  end  of 
an  ordinary  Summer.  Then  it  is  made  over  into  ni¬ 
trates  rapidly.  These  nitrates  are  soluble  in  water 
and  are  easily  washed  out  of  the  soil  hy  surface  wash¬ 
ing  or  by  drainage  water.  If  some  thrifty  crop  like 
rye,  clover  or  turnips  follow  corn  or  potatoes  the 
greater  part  of  the  nitrates  will  feed  them  and  thus 
bo  saved.  Even  weeds  are  useful  to  follow  a  crop, 
since  they  hold  the  nitrates,  but  of  course  it  means 
much  better  farming  to  follow  one  farm  crop  with 
another.  This  year  the  weather  has  been  so  cold  and 
wet  that  the  nitrates  have  not  been  formed  as  usual. 
Should  there  be  warm  weather  in  September  and  Oc¬ 
tober  this  most  valuable  form  of  nitrogen  will  be  rap¬ 
idly  formed  and  lost  if  the  ground  is  bare.  It  is 
therefore  good  practice  to  sow  rye  or  vetch  after  the 
corn  is  cut. 


BREVITIES. 

Time  is  all  the  money  some  men  have. 

Mr.  Hinman,  page  643,  is  a  grass  doubter. 

The  best  advertising  agent  is  a  satisfied  customer. 

Keep  your  nitrate  of  soda  under  cover  until  next  Spring. 

Some  one  asks  for  mineral  food  for  pigs.  Why  not  try 
pig  iron? 

The  man  with  a  chip  constantly  on  his  shoulder  is  sure 
to  catch  the  ax. 

Never  cut  a  corner  that  will  prevent  your  being 
“square”  with  your  friends. 

Don’t  burn  the  falling  leaves;  there  are  plenty  of  better 
uses  for  them  about  the  farm  and  garden. 

What’s  in  a  name?  A  woman  may  change  it,  or  a 
man  can  make  it  worthy  of  all  respect— if  he  will. 

How  much  does  it  profit  a  farmer  to  have  a  fine  local 
market  if  he  cannot  hire  helpers  to  handle  his  crop? 

A  FEW  dollars  invested  this  Fall  in  shrubs  and  hardy 
ornamental  plants  will  add  permanent  value  to  your 
home. 

The  recent  exposures  of  “graft”  in  public  and  private 
positions  of  trust  make  us  think  the  time  has  qome  to 
top-work  the  whole  stock  with  common  honesty. 

It  is  stated  on  page  654  that  a  hog’s  size  is  limited.  We 
do  not  give  him  bone-forming  foods  to  try  to  exceed  this 
limit,  but  to  make  him  come  up  to  it.  In  the  same  way  a 
man  must  be  well  fed  on  “sand”  to  make  him  do  his  best. 

This  is  a  bad  season  for  planting  smutty  wheat.  Kill 
the  smut  before  sowing.  Spread  the  wheat  on  the  bam 
floor  and  sprinkle  it  with  one  pound  of  formalin  in  50 
gallons  of  water.  Then  shovel  into  a  pile  and  let  it  stand 
for  12  hours. 

The  Pennsylvania  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  has 
seized  for  analysis  certain  brands  of  beer  and  black¬ 
berry  brandy.  As  these  are  not  dairy  products,  the 
Commissioner  is  asked  for  his  authority  in  considering 
them  foods,  and  a  somewhat  involved  ‘question  has  been 
brought  up  by  this  action.  , 

One  of  the  prettiest  things  in  the  garden  during  the 
latter  part  of  August  and  through  September  is  Clematis 
paniculata,  a  hardy  vine  with  masses  of  fragrant  white 
flowers  that  suggest  jasmine  or  orange  blossoms.  It  will 
make  a  growth  of  20  to  25  feet  In  a  season,  and  is  ad¬ 
mirable  for  covering  a  porch  or  arbor. 
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To  Out  Readers* 

Last  week  we  asked  you  to  use  The  Little  Envelope  found  in  the  paper.  We  told  you  there  would  be  one  more  this  week.  Here  it  is.  We  ask  you 
to  use  it  in  the  same  way: 

Get  a  dime  from  some  neighbor  or  friend;  write  his  name  in  the  proper  piece; 
enciose  the  dime  and  send  it  to  us  at  once.  We  wiii  send  him  The  R.  N,-Y. 

EVERY  WEEK,  UNTIL  JANUARY  I,  1904. 

The  best  argument  you  can  give  him  is  that  The  E.  N.-Y.  grows  better  as  it  grows  older.  We  have  readers  who  have  taken  every  one  of  the  2,800 
issues,  and  they  say  it  is  now  better  than  ever  before.  In  hundreds  of  families  the  paper  has  gone  from  father  to  son  through  three  generations.  Farm¬ 
ers  believe  in  quality,  character  and  reliability.  They  buy  plows,  mowers  and  other  tools  of  a  certain  make  because  the  name  means  quality  and  repu¬ 
tation.  The  E.  N.-Y.  comes  in  this  class.  You  know  this  and  can  safely  tell  them  so. 

You  know  what  the  paper  is  and  how  it  has  helped  or  interested  you.  You  can  readily  see  that  such  influence  is  to  be  spread  and  not  narrowed 
down.  You  never  hurt  your  own  business  by  putting  your  neighbors  on  the  track  of  anything  that  may  help  them  to  make  life  easier  and  better.  That 
is  the  sort  of  cooperation  that  makes  the  world  grow.  As  we  explained  last  v/eek,  the  more  new  subscribers  we  can  obtain  the  better  and  stronger  will  be 
I’he  E.  Y.-Y.  Growth  always  brings  increase  of  power,  and  the  mite  you  contribute  will  help  us  and  indirectly  help  you. 

Please  do  not  put  this  off,  expecting  to  attend  to  it  later.  Send  it  to-day. 

Make  sure  to  have  the  name  and  address  plainly  written  on  the  card.  If  you  act  at  once,  your  friend  will  get  16  numbers  for  10  cents.  We  want 
him  to  know  the  paper.  We  ask  you  to  introduce  him.  From  your  kindly  interest  in  the  past,  we  know  you  will  do  it.  We  are  here  to  reciprocate 
when  we  can  serve  you  with  work  as  well  as  best  wishes. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  409  REARL  STREET.  . 


Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— Fire  in  the  Rock  Island  freight  house  at 

Chicago,  Ill.,  August  27,  caused  a  loss  of  $100,000 . 

Less  of  life  and  much  damage  to  crops  and  railway  prop¬ 
erty  resulted  from  an  unusually  heavy  rainfall  In  Iowa, 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  August  27-30.  Seven  inches  of  rain 
fell  in  24  hours  in  Omaha.  The  storm  belt  extends  to  the 
Atlantic  coast.  The  crops  in  eastern  Nebraska  and  west¬ 
ern  Iowa  are  reported  to  have  suffered  considerably. 
Wheat  and  corn,  it  is  estimated,  will  be  25  to  50  per  cent 
less  than  last  year.  The  Missouri  River  Valley  from 
Missouri  Valley  to  Pacific  Junction,  15  miles  south  of 
Council  Bluffs,  was  almost  a  lake.  The  damage  at  Council 
Bluff's  is  estimated  at  $200,000.  H.  H.  Larue,  of  Corning, 
and  A.  R.  Fash,  a  Clinton  (Iowa)  horseman,  lost  their 
lives  while  attempting  to  rescue  a  number  of  persons 
from  the  fair  groundh,  which  were  suddenly  flooded. 
Larue  was  electrocuted  while  pushing  a  boat  under  an 
electric  light  wire  and  Fash  was  drowned.  Three  others 
are  missing,  and  are  thought  to  have  lost  their  lives. 
The  water  reached  a  depth  of  21  feet  on  the  fair  grounds 
and  washed  away  a  number  of  buildings.  Fort  Crook 
City,  seven  miles  from  Omaha,  was  five  feet  under  water 
August  2,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  were  living  in 

tents . Three  masked  robbers  killed  two  men  and 

wounded  a  third  at  the  offices  of  the  Chicago  City  Rail¬ 
way  Company,  Sixty-first  and  State  Streets,  Chicago,  Au¬ 
gust  30.  The  thieves  escaped  with  $3,000.  and  it  is  thought 
that  one  of  them  was  wounded  by  the  men  who  attempted 

to  protect  the  money . Representatives  of  the 

Marine  Hospital  Service  are  in  consultation  with  leading 
business  and  commercial  men  of  San  Francisco  in  regard 
to  a  proposition  to  abolish  Chinatown,  the  famous  quarter 
of  that  city.  Three  years  ago  bubonic  plague  appeared  in 
Chinatown,  and  although  the  existence  of  the  scourge 
was  not  admitted  by  the  State  and  municipal  authorities 
until  long  after  the  situation  had  been  considered  by  the 
Marine  Hospital  Service,  there  has  been  for  a  year  or 
more  most  cordial  cooperation  between  the  city  and 
Federal  officers  in  their  efforts  to  stamp  out  the  disease. 
The  attempt  has  been  only  partly  successful,  however, 
although  the  most  rigid  sanitary  measures  have  been 
practiced.  Several  months  ago  Mexico  and  Ecuador  de¬ 
clared  a  quarantine  against  San  Francisco,  and  State 
boards  of  health  all  over  the  United  States  condemned 
the  hygienic  conditions  of  Chinatown  and  publicly  de¬ 
plored  the  danger  of  a  spread  of  the  plague  to  other 
States.  The  Marine  Hospital  Service  is  satisfied  that  the 
situation  cannot  be  permanently  improved  unless  China¬ 
town  is  abolished. 

ADMINISTRATION.— Secretary  Hitchcock,  of  the  In¬ 
terior  Department,  has  completed  his  plans  for  a  thor¬ 
ough  investigation  of  affairs  in  Indian  Territory.  A  man 
from  private  life  will  be  chosen  to  conduct  the  rigid  in- 
fluiry,  this  step  being  taken  to  make  the  investigation 
more  searching  and  disinterested  and  to  give  the  ultimate 
finding  more  credence  with  the  public.  Pending  the  in¬ 
vestigation.  Secretary  Hitchcock  has  canceled  all  sales 
of  land  made  prior  to  the  time  that  the  new  regulations 
went  into  effect.  There  were  429  of  these  deeds,  calling 
for  an  aggregate  payment  of  $369,(X)0.  All  of  these  instru¬ 
ments,  with  the  checks,  have  been  returned  to  the  pur¬ 
chasers,  and  the  prices  received  on  inherited  lands  in¬ 
dicate  that  under  the  new  regulations  the  prices  paid  will 
exceed  the  old  prices  by  from  15  to  125  per  cent.  The 
secretary  has  discovered  that  a  number  of  officeholders 
are  stockholders  and  officers  in  land  combines,  which 
stood  to  clear  large  profits  on  property  purchased  at  low 
figures  from  the  Indians.  He  has  a  letter  from  former 
Revenue  Collector  Cobb,  who  had  an  opportunity  to  enter 
a  combination  of  this  character,  and  asked  for  an  opinion 
as  to  the  propriety  of  such  a  step.  He  was  promptly  in¬ 
formed  that  the  Department  did  not  countenance  such 
conduct  by  an  official,  so  he  resigned  his  Government 
position  to  enter  the  combination. 


GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.- The  insurrection  in 
Macedonia  has  made  progress,  the  insurgent  bands  taking 
a  solemn  oath  to  die  if  necessary  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 
Additional  reserves  have  been  called  out.  Insurgents 
captured  the  town  of  Klissura.  but  at  last  accounts  10 
battalions  of  Turkish  troops  were  marching  to  recapture 
the  place.  Three  Turkish  camps  in  the  vilayet  of  Ad- 
rianople  were  burned  and  the  Turkish  barracks  at  Ghiok- 
tepe  was  blown  up,  60  soldiers  being  killed.  The  United 
States  cruisers  Brooklyn  and  San  Francisco  sailed  from 
Genoa  for  Beirut  to  protect  American  interests.  United 
States  Minister  Leishman  has  been  notified  by  the  Porte 
that  five  arrests  have  been  made  at  Beirut  in  connection 
with  the  shooting  that  started  the  report  that  Deputy 
United  States  Consul  Magelssen  had  been  killed.  It  is 
a.sserted  by  Turkish  officials  that  no  attempt  was  made 
on  the  life  of  Magelssen,  and  that  the  firing  was  in  cele- 
biation  of  a  native  marriage.  Nevertheless  Minister 
Leishman  .Remands  conclusive  proof  of  this.  Mr.  Leish- 
m.an  is  making  an  effort  for  a  general  clearing  up  of 
American  affairs  in  dispute  at  Constantinople.  Ameri¬ 
cans  there  believe  that  the  sending  of  the  fleet  to  Turkish 
waters  is  not  due  solely  to  the  Magelssen  affair,  but  to 
the  general  dissatisfaction  at  Washington  over  Turkey’s 
failure  to  carry  out  her  promise  in  several  instances. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  Grangers’  Interstate  Ex¬ 
hibition  closed  at  Williams  Grove,  Pa.,  August  28.  During 
the  week  100,000  people  were  at  the  grove.  Arthur  Kirk, 
of  Pittsburg,  spoke  August  28  on  “How  to  Get  the  Best 
Road  in  the  World  W^ithout  Taxes.” 

'The  experiment  of  dipping  10,000  steers  in  vats  filled 
with  Beaumont  crude  oil  to  relieve  them  of  fever  ticks 
v/a’s  tried  recently  at  Ozona,  Tex.  It  is  thought  that  the 
oil  will  be  an  effective  eradicaior  of  the  ticks.  'The  cattle 
are  owned  by  M.  Halff  &  Bro. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Health  wants  to  abolish 
horse  troughs.  An  investigation  has  shown  that  public 
troughs  spread  gla,nders.  The  board  wants  to  have  stand¬ 
pipes  instead  of  troughs  and  have  every  driver  carry  his 
own  pail.  Troughs  have  already  been  abolished  in  New¬ 
ark.  Paterson  and  Bayonne. 

Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  the  distinguished  landscape 
architect,  died  at  Boston,  Mass.,  August  28,  aged  82.  He 
was  the  landscape  architect  of  the  Columbian  Exposition, 
and  also  laid  out  Central  Park,  New  York;  Prospect 
Park,  Brooklyn;  Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco;  Fair- 
mount  Park,  Philadelphia;  Mount  Royal.  Montreal;  South 
I’ark,  Chicago;  the  great  chain  of  parks  in  Boston;  Belle 
Isle  Park,  Detroit,  and  many  other  parks  and  grounds 
connected  with  private  estates  or  public  institutions. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Illinois  Farmers’  In¬ 
stitute  concluded  a  meeting  at  Decatur,  August  30,  hav¬ 
ing  been  called  to  perfect  plans  for  the  State  Farmers’ 
Institute  round-up  meeting  to  be  held  in  that  city  next 
February.  Classes  in  live  stock,  cow  breeding,  poultry, 
horticulture  and  domestic  science  were  arranged  for,  and 
the  best  talent  available  from  the  agricultural  colleges 
of  the  United  States  will  be  secured  as  instructors. 

The  Society  of  American  Florists,  in  annual  session  at 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  August  18-21,  selected  St.  Louis.  Mo., 
as  their  next  place  of  meeting.  Over  1,000  delegates  were 
present,  representing  all  sections  of  the  country.  Philip 

Breltmeyer,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Society. 


Apples  are  almost  a  total  failure;  peaches  about  one- 
fourth  crop.  Onions  are  almost  a  failure;  a  few  reports 
of  good  crops,  for  which  good  prices  are  realized.  Hay 
was  a  larger  crop  than  the  average;  not  all  gathered  on 
the  bottom  lands  yet  on  account  of  the  wet  weather. 
Pears,  plums  and  apricots  are  a  total  failure;  garden 
truck  very  good.  Corn  has  made  very  good  growth,  but 
late  corn  is  not  earing  well.  Rye  and  wheat  were  about 
as  large  as  usual;  stock  is  not  doing  very  well  on  account 
of  the  wet,  cold  rains.  h.  v. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Southeast  Nebraska  has  no  apples  to  speak  of.  North 
of  the  Platte  River  in  Douglas,  Dodge.  Washington  and 
Burt  counties  there  is  a  partial  crop;  no  especial  disease 
except  what  would  be  noticed  on  a  very  few  apples. 

Nebraska  Horticultural  Society.  c.  h.  Barnard. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  APPLES. — The  heavy  freeze  of  early 
Spring  ruined  the  fruit  crop  in  most  sections  of  the  State. 
In  the  eastern  pan-handle,  however,  which  is  the  chief 
fruit  section  of  the  State,  the  injury  was  not  serious. 
Peaches  have  been  a  very  light  crop  in  most  places.  The 
higher  altitudes  of  the  State,  especially  the  banner  peach 
country  in  Morgan  County,  have  produced  a  fair  crop  of 
peaches.  There  will  be  probably  about  200,000  barrels  of 
apples  in  West  Virginia  this  year,  about  150,000  barrels 
of  which  will  come  from  Berkeley  and  Jefferson  counties, 
there  is  a  fair  crop  in  the  northern  pan-handle,  an  un¬ 
usually  fine  crop  in  the  eastern  pan-handle,  a  fair  crop 
in  the  Green  Brier  Valley,  and  very  few  anywhere  else 
in  the  State.  I  have  just  come  from  a  trip  through  the 
eastern  pan-handle  and  I  must  say  the  fruit  is  the  best 
that  I  have  ever  seen,  especially  the  York  Imperial,  which 
is  the  leading  variety  of  that  section.  Ben  Davis  does 
not  show  up  quite  so  well,  but  is  still  very  good.  There 
is  practically  no  disease  on  the  apples  in  this  section,  and 
there  has  seldom  been  a  year  when  the  fruit  has  been 
so  free  from  worms.  Apple  growers  are  confidant  of 
good  prices,  and  are  now  holding  off  for  about  $2.25  to 
$2.50  per  barrel,  delivered  on  cars.  This  is  certainly  West 
Virginia’s  year  on  apples.  I  might  say  that  this  eastern 
pan-handle  country  will  have,  at  the  rate  new  orchards 
have  been  planted,  close  to  a  million  barrels  of  apples  10 
or  12  years  from  now.  It  is  a  wonderfully  good  section 
for  apples,  especially  for  York  Imperial. 

West  Virginia.  g_  pi.etchkr. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Every  farmer,  breeder  and  stock  grower  would  like  to 
have  Summer  pasture  for  his  stock  the  year  around.  A 
A 7  ^  seems  to  very  nearly  equal  fresh  pasture  is  the 
beet  pulp.  It  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  by  leading  dairymen,  breeders  and  feeders  of  all 
kinds  of  stock.  Write  Alma  Sugar  Co.,  Alma,  Mich. 

K  PO'wer  baling  press  has  become  a  feature  in  the 
hay  baling  world.  In  one  form  or  another,  for  the  Eli 
press  is  made  in  38  different  sizes  and  styles,  the  machine 
IS  found  doing  duty  m  all  parts  of  the  country  as  well 
many  foreign  parts.  All  readers  know  the  Eli  as 
the  prize  product  of  the  Collins  Plow  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill, 
who  will  send  descriptive  catalogue  on  request. 


w  “Taylorstown,  Pa.,  August 

J8,  1902.  I  treated  35  lambs  with  Toxallne,  drenching  them 
three  times.  It  certainly  will  do  all  that  is  claimed;  it 
woud  surprise  anyone  to  see  the  change  in  the  lambs  In 

recommend  it  to  destroy  the 
WnrT‘  brothers.’’  “Toxallne”  and  “Summers 

Worm  Powders  are  manufactured  and  sold  by  F.  S, 
Burch  &  Co.,  144  Illinois  St.,  Chicago. 

^  broad  distinction  between  the  thrift  that 
“P  money  against  requirements  of  the 
P^l®s  up  wealth  as  the  miser 
hoards  his  gold.  Every  man  and  woman  with  a  spark  of 
independence  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  they  can 
point  to  a  snug  little  competence  and  feel  that  it’s  their 
A  as  they  please.  This  is  the  spirit  that  prompts 
the  wisdom  of  a  bank  account.  The  banks  of  to-day  do 

Uiese  savings  as  a  compliment  to 
honesty,  they  pay  for  them  in  the  shape  of  four  per  cent 
interest  compounded  semi-annually.  This  means  a  ma¬ 
terial  growth  to  your  bank  account  without  effort  on  your 
part,  and  this  accrument  of  Interest  is  not  the  least  pleas- 
of  the  saving  habit.  These  are  prosperous  times 
and  there  is  really  no  excuse  for  anyone  not  having  a 
savings  account.  Banking  by  mail  has  recently  become 
so  popular  and  general  that  savings  banks  have  effected 
a  system  that  makes  this  method  absolutely  safe  It 
saying  that  everyone  wants  to  benefit  by 
the  highest  rate  of  interest  consistent  with  safety  so  if 
your  home  banking  facilities  do  not  afford  this,  y6u  can 
easily  become  a  depositor  with  some  strong  bank  that 
does,  by  taking  advantages  of  the  ’  Banking  by  Mall’’ 
system.  ’The  Pittsburg  Bank  for  Saving,  Pittsburg  Pa 
IS  one  of  the  reliable  institutions  In  this  line.  Your  monev 
will  earn  four  per  cent  in  this  bank  and  be  just  as  safe 
as  it  would  be  in  your  local  hank.  Write  for  booklet 
'R  Y  and  get  full  particulars. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  ] 


From  Day  to  Day. 

DOUBT  NOT. 

Though  he  that  ever  kind  and  true 
iCepL  stoutly  step  by  step  with  you 
Your  wliole  long  gusty  lifetime  through 

J3e  gone  a  while  before. 

Be  now  a  moment  gone  before, 

Vet  doubt  not;  soon  the  season.s  shall  re¬ 
store 

Your  friend  to  you. 

He  has  but  turned  a  corner— still 
He  pushes  on  with  right  good  will, 
Through  mire  and  marsh,  by  heugh  and 
hill. 

That  self-same  arduous  way— 

Tliat  self-same  upland  hopeful  way 
'fhat  you  and  he  through  many  a  doubtful 
day 

Attempted  still. 

He  is  not  dead,  this  friend — not  dead. 

But,  in  the  i)ath  we  mortals  tread. 

Cot  some  few,  trilling  steps  ahead 

And  nearer  to  the  end; 

So  that  you,  too,  once  past  the  bend. 

Shall  meet  again,  as  face  to  face,  this 
friend 

You  fancy  dead. 

J^ush  gaily  on,  strong  heart!  The  while 
You  travel  forward  mile,  by  mile 
He  loiters  with  a  backward  smile 

'fill  you  can  overtake. 

And  strains  his  eyes  to  search  his  wake. 
Or  whistling  as  he  sees  you  through  the 
brake, 

Waits  on  a  stile. 

—Robert  I.ouis  Stevenson. 

A  FotJK-TiNKi)  silver  fork  is  the  most 
convenient  utensil  with  which  to  mix 
cooked  cereal  with  flour  in  making  gems. 
It,  is  also  convenient  for  mixing  meat 
and  cold  potatoes,  or  any  other  coarse 
materials. 

* 

AMONCi  the  new  trimmings  shown  for 
the  coming  season  is  “dentelle  de  laine,” 
which  old-fashioned  people  will  call 
nothing  more  or  less  than  Yak  lace, 
which  was  very  fashionable  many  years 
ago.  Macramd  lace  is  also  seen  in  dress 
Irimmings,  and  some  of  these  new-old 
laces  are  further  embellished  with  gold 
wire  and  artiflcial  silk,  which  is  really 
wood  flber.  Gilt  trimmings  and  mili¬ 
tary  styles  are  to  be  very  much  worn. 

* 

A  coKKJ'isroNDENT  of  the  Chicago  Rec¬ 
ord-Herald  has  this  to  say  about  her 
method  of  making  jelly: 

Instead  of  using  the  warm,  beautiful 
Summer  days  for  completing  the  process, 
simjd.v  can  the  juice  when  strained,  using 
no  sugar,  canning  it  boiling  hot  as  you 
would  fruit.  Then  make  it  into  jelly  as 
you  need  it  through  the  Winter  in  any 
quantity  you  wish.  It  will  have  the  deli¬ 
cious  flavor  of  fresh  jelly,  and  save  time, 
fuel,  glasses  and  storage.  Jams,  marma¬ 
lades,  all  spiced  fruits  and  some  pickles  can 
be  made  at  any  time  from  canned  fruits 
by  boiling  them  down  with  the  addition  of 
the  desired  flavors,  sugar  and  spice.  All 
will  readily  see  the  advantages  of  these 
processes.  ^ 

Bookrk  Washington  tells  this  story 
of  a  negro:  He  was  employed  to  work 
in  a  cotton  field  and  worked  well  for  a 
time,  then  he  raised  his  hand  and  turn¬ 
ed  his  face  toward  heaven  and  said:  “Oh, 
Lawd,  de  cotton  am  so  dry  an’  de  sun  am 
so  hot,  an’  de  flesh  am  so  weary  dat  dis 
iiiggah  feels  he’s  done  got  a  call  to 
preach.’’  That  colored  brother  presented 
a  point  of  view  not  at  all  unusual. 
Haven’t  we  all  seen  cases  where  a  girl’s 
vocation  for  art,  or  music,  or  literature, 
seemed  largely  determined  by  a  distaste 
for  housework? 

* 

A  HANDSOMK  afghau  is  crocheted  in 
four  broad  strips  the  proper  length, 
'rhese  are  put  together  with  bands  of 
heavy  linen  lace  insertion,  wide  but  not 
quite  the  width  of  the  crocheting.  The 
w'hole  is  lined  with  satin  which  shows 
through  the  openwork  pattern  of  the 
lace,  and  the  robe — it  is  too  elegant  by 
this  time  to  call  it  anything  else — is  fin¬ 
ished  around  the  edge  with  a  deep  edge 
of  the  lace.  The  one  in  question  is 
crocheted  of  two  shades  of  olive  green, 
and  the  silk  which  is  seen  through  the 
uiesbe.s  of  the  lace  is  a  paler  green. 


An  old-fashioned  way  of  keeping  Dam¬ 
sons  and  other  plums  for  Winter  use 
was  to  put  them  in  an  earthen  jar,  with¬ 
out  sugar  or  water,  tie  a  stout  paper 
cover  over  the  top,  and  bake  in  a  moder¬ 
ate  oven  for  three  to  four  hours.  When 
the  jar  was  removed  from  the  oven  an¬ 
other  paper  cover  was  tied  closely  over 
without  moving  the  first,  and  the  jar 
was  stored  away  in  a  cool  dark  place. 
We  are  told  that  plums  thus  treated 
would  keep  until  the  following  Spring, 
giving  the  flavor  of  fresh  fruit  to  pies 
or  sauce. 

!» 

Si’iCEiJ  grapes,  which  are  an  agree¬ 
able  relish  for  meats,  are  not  difficult  to 
make.  The  grapes  should  be  not  quite 
ripe  when  used,  'fhey  should  be  wash¬ 
ed  thoroughly  and  simmered  till  soft  in 
just  enough  water  to  cover  them.  Press 
through  a  sieve  to  remove  the  stones 
and  skins,  and  to  It)  pounds  of  the  fruit 
add  five  pounds  of  sugar,  two  quarts  of 
vinegar,  one  tablespoonful  ground  cin¬ 
namon,  two  teaspoonfuls  ground  cloves, 
with  one  of  allspice.  Grate  in  a  whole 
nutmeg  and  return  to  the  fire  to  boil 
down  to  about  the  consistency  of  thick 
catsup  before  sealing  in  jars. 

A  FuiK.Ni)  sends  the  following  sugges¬ 
tion  for  an  improvised  shower  bath, 
which  will  be  an  extra  comfort  when  the 
farmhouse  is  not  provided  with  a  bath 
tub:  Bore  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  a 
large  cedar  pail,  and  have  it  fitted  at 
the  hardw'are  store  with  a  few’  inches 
of  gas  pipe,  a  large  nozzle  from  a 
sprinkling  pot,  and  a  stopcock.  If  you 
have  an  outbuilding  with  earth  or  ce¬ 
ment  floor,  this  pail  may  be  suspended 
from  a  beam,  and,  by  means  of  pulley 
and  rope,  lowered  to  be  filled,  or  it  may 
be  used  above  a  washtub.  With  warm 
water  and  plenty  of  soap,  this  humble 
shower  bath  will  be  a  great  comfort  to 
anyone  who  has  spent  the  day  in  warm 
and  dusty  fields. 

* 

A.n  English  agricultural  society,  at  a 
recent  fair  offered  prizes  for  large  fam¬ 
ilies  and  for  farm  servants  who  could 
show  long  records  of  continuous  ser¬ 
vice.  In  the  first  class,  which  was  lim¬ 
ited  to  farm  laborers,  the  first  prize 
went  to  a  family  of  19,  other  competi¬ 
tors  entering  families  of  12  to  16.  The 
long-service  competition  was  particu- 
larly  interesting,  and  brought  out  some 
remarkable  records.  The  female  domes¬ 
tic  servants’  prizes  were  divided  be¬ 
tween  two,  each  of  whom  had  29  years’ 
service  in  one  situation.  In  the  agricul¬ 
tural  foremen’s  class  the  winner  had 
been  42  years  in  one  service.  The  win¬ 
ning  shepherd  had  a  record  of  41  years, 
a  farm  wagoner  31  years,  and  in  other 
classes  the  periods  w'ere  as  high  as  55. 
and  57  years. _ 

A  Photographic  Competition. 

PRIZKS  FOR  GARDEN  PICTURES. 

October  1  closes  our  competition  for 
pictures  of  farm  gardens.  It  is  not  too 
late  to  consider  the  matter  now’,  for 
most  home  gardens  are  at  their  best 
this  month.  If  you  have  an  attractive 
garden,  let  us  see  it.  One  of  the  hand¬ 
somest  pictures  we  have  received  so 
far  is  a  garden  surrounding  a  log  house 
in  the  ’way-off  orchard  belt  of  the 
Northwest.  We  feel  sure  that  there  is 
many  another  garden,  tucked  away, 
perhaps,  in  some  isolated  place,  that 
would  be  an  inspiration  to  other  farm 
dwellers.  Whether  it  is  a  prim  little 
lawn  bordered  with  fish  geraniums  and 
“artimishals,”  or  a  riot  of  Golden  Glow 
and  Gladiolus,  we  want  to  share  it  with 
the  thousands  of  flower  lovers  in  Tiik 
R.  N.-Y.  family.  In  addition  to  the  $15 
offered  in  prizes,  all  other  pictures  suit¬ 
able  for  use  will  be  paid  for.  Address 
all  pictures  to  Prize  Photograph  Com- 
iietition.  Woman  and  Home  Depart- 
men  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


The  Floors  in  Summer. 

The  treatment  of  floors  has  become  a 
matter  of  taste  and  convenience  instead 
of  style,  and  many  of  the  finest  homes 
have  hard-wood  floors  stained  or  var¬ 
nished  and  partly  covered  with  rugs. 
This  is  preferable  to  carpets  that  cover 
the  entire  floor,  especially  in  Summer, 
for  rugs  may  be  taken  out  of  doors  and 
cleaned  once  a  month  or  oftener  if  the 
room  is  used  constantly,  and  the  floor 
mopped  before  they  are  brought  back. 
This  plan  is  welcomed  by  the  econom¬ 
ical  woman,  for  remnants  of  Brussels  or 
moquette  may  be  purchased  at  great  re¬ 
duction  from  the  regular  price  and  made 
into  rugs.  space  of  18  inches  or  more 
all  around  the  room  is  left  bare  or  cov¬ 
ered  with  matting.  If  you  have  a  hard¬ 
wood  floor  that  is  in  good  condition  the 
task  of  oiling  it  is  easy.  Many  who 
have  old  soft-wood  floors  have  solved 
the  problem  by  having  a  carpenter  put 
down  a  floor  of  hard  pine  on  top  of  it. 
The  stain  that  is  bought  already  pre¬ 
pared  is  not  expensive,  and  is  usually 
preferred  to  one  that  is  mixed  at  home, 
and  you  can  get  oak,  walnut,  maple  or 
mahogany  color.  A  light  or  medium 
shade  will  wear  better  than  a  very  dark 
one.  It  is  put  on  with  a  paint  brush, 
and  a  more  even  and  durable  color  is 
obtained  by  applying  several  thin  coats 
than  one  thick  one.  As  a  rule,  a  quart 
of  stain  covers  15  square  yards  of  floor, 
but  the  amount  varies  with  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  floor  to  which  it  is  applied. 
After  staining,  it  may  be  oiled  or  var¬ 
nished. 

If  you  prefer  the  natural  color  of  the 
wood,  give  it  two  coats  of  boiled  linseed 
oil  applied  cold,  and  allow  each  coat 
plenty  of  time  to  dry.  Of  course  the 
floor  should  be  perfectly  dry  and  clean 
before  you  begin;  any  spot  that  is  not 
removed  before  the  oil  is  applied  is 
fixed  and  cannot  be  washed  out  after¬ 
ward.  A  good  coat  of  varnish  gives  a 
handsome  effect  to  the  floors  of  the  bed¬ 
room  and  parlor,  if  put  on  after  the  oil 
has  dried  in;  or,  if  preferred,  they  may 
be  finished  with  a  wax  preparation, 
which  may  be  bought  at  any  drug  store 
and  rubbed  on  the  floor  with  a  flannel 
cloth.  The  care  of  stained  or  oiled 
floors  is  very  simple;  in  fact,  that  is  one 
of  their  many  merits.  Wiping  once  or 
twice  a  month  with  a  cloth  wrung  out 
of  warm  soft  water  containing  a  little 
borax  will  remove  the  dust  and  leave 
them  as  fresh  and  bright  as  ever.  Soap 
should  not  be  applied  to  an  oiled  or 
painted  surface,  and  it  is  not  needed,  for 
the  borax  cleanses  it  without  injury. 
The  piazza  floor  should  be  oiled  every 
Spring,  for  there  is  nothing  that  pre¬ 
serves  wood  that  is  exposed  to  the  ele¬ 
ments  as  well  as  a  coat  of  oil.  Three 
coats  should  be  applied  on  successive 
days,  and  after  this  a  coat  given  every 
two  months  will  still  further  protect  the 
\VOOd.  WICSTERN 'housekeeper. 


tViiEN  you  n  rite  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal."  See  our  guarantee  sth  page. 


There  is  Just  One  Washer 

that  cleans  the  clothes  without  rubbing  them 

The  Syracuse  Easy 

Works  easy  because  it  doesn’t  ml). 
Saves  the  woman  and  saves  the  clothes. 

Made  of  steel,  galvanized,  is  clean  and  durable.  1 1 
cannot  shrink,  swell,  fall  to 
pieces,  or  absorb  and  retain 
filthy  impurities,  as  wooden 
washers  do.  On  rollers,  it 
moves  without  lifting,  is 
noiseless  in  operation,  and 
convenient  in  every  detad. 

Prove  what  we  say  by  a  30 
days' free  trial.  Wepayall 
freight.  Our  book  of  mod¬ 
ern  laundry  formulas,  free. 

DODGE  *  ZriI.U 
Ml*  Clinton  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

a 


The  GemiiieTOWER'5 

POMMEL 
SLICKER 

HAS  BEEN  ADVERTISED 
AND  SOLD  FOR  A 
QUARTER  OF  A  CENTURY. 
LIKE  ALL 

.;ffi:,WATEIIPI!OOF 
CLOIHING. 

It  is  made  of  the  best 
materials,  in  black  or  j^ellow. 
full/  guaranteed,  and  sold  bjr 
reliable  dealers  evet/vrhere 

STICK  TO  THE 

SIGN  OF  THE  FISH 


10  lbs.  of  soap  for  10  cents 

Better  soap  than  you  can  buy  at  any 
price.  You  make  it  yonr.self  in  ten 
mimites,  with  the  grease  and  fat  from 
j’onr  kitchen  and  a  can  of 

Banner  Lye 

sold  at  your  grocer’s  for  10  cents. 

No  trouble ;  no  boiling-  ;  no  large 
kettles;  no  adulterated  soap.  Nothing 
but  the  purest  soap — ten  pounds  of  bard 
soaj)  or  twenty  gallons  of  soft  soap. 
Banner  Ltje  is  also  the  best 

Cleanser  and  Disinfectant 

No  well-regulated  home 
is  without  it.  You  ueed 
it  everywhere  to  protect 
against  dirt  and  disease. 

Iktiiner  Lye  is  uew-style 
lye  in  patented  safet.v 
packages.  Easily  opened 
and  closed,  safe,  odorles.s 
and  colorless. 

Write  for  book  "  Vees 
of  Batiner  Lye''  and  give 
us  your  grocer’s  name, 
should  lie  not  have  it. 

The  Penn  Chemical  Works,  Philadelphia,  LI.  S.  A. 


FOR  FALIJLANTING. 

Our  DESCRIPTIVE  CATAIXIGUE  is  now  ready, 
and  will  be  mailed  free  on  application.  It  is 
beautifully  illustrated,  and  contains  full  cultural 
directions,  and  a  most  complete  collection  of  all 
the  newest  and  best  sorts— 

IIYACINTIUS.  TUMPS,  DAFFODILS, 
LILIE.S,  CKOCUSKS,  J RISKS, 

including  a  magnificent  collection  of  the  newest 
and  most  beautiful  varieties  of  the  Japanese  Iris, 

FKKKSIAS,  LI  I A  -  OF-  THK  -VALLEY, 

Etc.,  Etc. 


Semi  tor  Catalogue. 

W e  are  the  Largest  and  Oldest  Hulb  Impoutkks 
in  America. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  GO., 

36  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York, 

ESTABLISHED  1802. 
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'ERY  WOMAN 


wants  a  pair  of  our  extra 

_  -  - _  quality  light  weight  wash- 

Dress  Shields.  By  mail  12  cents  per  pair, 
snts  wanted.  CONNECTICUT  RUBBER  CO. 
rtf  ord.  Conn. 


$3.98 


WONDERFUL  STOVE  OFFER. 

OUR  FREE  STOVE  CATALOGUE 

ure  of  our  Newark,  Ohio,  stove  foundry,  THE  LARGEST 
STOVE  FACTORY  IN  THE  WORLD,  where  we  make 
every  kind  of  RANGE,  COOK  AND  HEATING  STOVES, 
which  we  sell  direct  to  user,  at  LESS 
THAN  ONE-HALF  the  prices  charged 
by  others.  OUR  FREE  STOVE  CATA¬ 
LOGUE  pictures,  describes  and  prices 
every  kind  of  stove  we  make,  explains 
our  liberal  pay  after  received  termti, 
'our  30  days’  free  trial  offer,  our  safe 
delivery  guarantee,  our  quality  and 
durability  guarantee  and  also  carries 
with  It  the  most  astonishingly  LIB¬ 
ERAL  OFFER  ever  heard  of.  Just  to 
give  you  a  little  Idea  of  the  wonderful 
values  we  are  offering  we  show  two 
popular  stoves  taken  at  random 
from  our  big  assortment  as  shown 
lu  our  free  fitove  Catalogue. 

buys  this  hand¬ 
some  NEW  1904 
MODEL  OAK 
HEATER,  Burns  wood  or  coal 
'  and  Is  one  of  the  handsomest 
oak  heaters  made,  beautiful  ru 
coco  i;ast  Iron  base,  top  and  front, best  sheet  steel  body, 
very  elaborate  nickel  plated  ornamentations  and  trlin- 
miiigs.  Including  side  rails,  bands,  top,  hand^me  urn. 
inedalilons.  checks,  drafts,  etc.  OUR  FREE  STOVE 
CATALOGUE  shows  a  very  lai-ge  picture  of  this  and  an 
endless  variety  of  other  direct  draft  and  DOUBLE 
HEATER  WOOD  AND  COAL  HEATING  STOVES. 

buys  this  ,1  ..I  ,  ||  — «f)i  I 

handsome 
COOK  STOVE, 
latest  1  904  model,  one 
of  the  latest  and  best, 
cook  stoves  made;' 
highest  grade  casting, 
large  oven  shelf,  oven 
door  klcKer,  nickel  medal¬ 
lions  and  trimmings,  heavy 
covers  and  centers.  Our 
free  Stove  Catalogue  shows 
a  very  large  picture  of  this 
and  an  endless  variety  of 
other  cast  Iron  cook  stoves 
and  cast  and  steel  ranges  at  correspondingly  low  prices. 

Our  big  $1  1.98  nickel  trimmed  steel  range  Is  the 
greatest  steel  range  value  ever  offered.  Our  $  I  3.9"  re¬ 
servoir  nickel  trimmed  steel  cook  stove  and  our  big  OOo- 
pound  reservoir  high  shelf  range,  which  we 
$15.95  ARE  THE  EQUAL  OF  RANGES  THAT  SELL 
ELSEWHERE  AT  DOUBLE  THE  PRICE. 

Our  free  Stove  Catalogue  shows  large  pictures  and 
complete  descriptions  of  all  the  stoves  we  make,  ex¬ 
plains  our  llbei-al  terras,  30  days’  free  trial  proposition, 
our  guarantees,  etc.,  and  carries  with  It  the  most  liberal 
stove  offer  ever  named.  Don’t  buy  a  stove  anywhere 
until  vou  see  our  free  Stove  Catalogue.  Simply  write  us 
a  LETTER  or  on  a  POSTAL  CARD  SAY  ••send  n>s 
your  free  Stove  Catalogue."  AND  IT  WILL  GO  TO 
YOU  BY  RETURN  MAIL.  POSTPAID.  FREE.  Addr^s, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  00.,  CHICAGO. 
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A  Co-operative  Country  Home. 

In  thPSP  days  whpii  rollege  girls  ani 
sliidonts  in  llin  city  have  made  living  to¬ 
gether  on  the  cooperative  housekeeping 
plan  such  a  success  that  the  air  is  full 
of  talk  of  cooperating,  I  am  led  to  in¬ 
quire  why  the  plan  would  not  work  well 
in  the  country?  We  see  many  isolated 
women  living  alone  in  the  country  on 
limited  incomes,  expending  all  their  en¬ 
ergy  in  trying  to  make  both  ends  meet, 
and  at  the  last,  when  the  principal  from 
which  their  income  is  derived  has  been 
reduced  by  illness  or  misfortune,  using 
the  last  remnant  of  their  property  to 
pay  their  way  into  one  of  the  many  old 
ladies’  homes;  when  they  might  be  using 
their  time,  money  and  energy  to  better 
purpose,  be  independent,  almost  free 
from  care  and  worry,  and  be  of  some 
use  in  the  world  by  combining  a  half 
dozen  of  those  limited  incomes  instead 
of  keeping  up  a  half  dozen  different  es¬ 
tablishments.  For  where  one  woman 
cannot  live  on  less  than  $100  or  $200  a 
year  at  the  least,  this  small  sum  multi¬ 
plied  by  six  or  eight  will  house  and  feed 
a  dozen  women  in  pretty  good  comfort¬ 
able  circumstances.  They  could  hire  a 
comfortable  old  country  mansion,  if 
none  of  the  cooperators  own  one,  and 
engage  in  cooperative  housekeeping,  di¬ 
viding  the  expenses  at  the  end  of  the 
week  or  month.  They  would  soon  learn 
that  those  limited  incomes  would  go  a 
long  way,  and  give  them  more  pleasure 
and  benefit,  and  they  would  have  more 
lime  to  do  their  appointed  work.  For 
we  are  not  put  into  this  world  simply  to 
eke  out  an  existence,  or  to  prepare  for 
the  next;  each  and  every  one  has  some 
especial  work  to  do,  that  is  necessary  to 
the  good  of  our  fellow  men,  and  w-hat- 
ever  our  talents,  our  position  or  circum¬ 
stances,  we  can  find  it  if  we  will. 

Of  course  the  number  of  women  co- 
bperating  need  not  be  limited  to  six,  but 
six  or  eight  make  a  pleasant  family,  and 
are  about  as  many  as  the  ordinary  coun¬ 
try  house  will  accommodate,  as  it  would 
be  advisable  for  each  one  to  have  a 
good-sized  room  of  her  own,  which 
should  be  considered  sacredly  private, 
where  she  may  keep  her  own  particular 
treasures.  Then  there  should  be  a  com¬ 
mon  parlor,  dining  room,  veranda  and 
all  the  outdoor  world,  where  they  could 
meet  for  social  purposes.  If  no  one  of 
the  party  wished  to  undertake  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  cooking  and  keeping  the 
common  rooms  in  order,  possibly  those 
combined  incomes  might  hire  a  good 
cook  or  housekeeper  who  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  reign  undisturbed  and  supreme 
in  her  domain.  Individual  tastes  might 
be  catered  to  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it 
would  be  better  to  arrange  a  weekly 
menu  according  to  season  and  cost.  The 
little  task  of  each  caring  for  her  own 
room,  or  even  keeping  the  common 
rooms  in  order  should  be  apportioned 
out  at  the  beginning.  Then  leave  every 
one  free  to  follow  her  own  business, 
bent  or  inclination.  If  one  should  be 
an  artist  here  she  may  paint,  sketch  or 
draw  to  her  heart’s  content;  a  writer 
can  devote  herself  to  her  pen,  a  copyist 
spend  her  time  with  her  typewriter,  or 
a  musician  teach  a  few  outside  pupils, 
for  it  should  be  understood  that  one 
person’s  work  should  not  disturb  or  in¬ 
terfere  with  another.  One  may  like  to 
increase  her  income  by  doing  plain  sew¬ 
ing,  embroidery,  knitting  rugs,  mittens 
or  socks,  or  any  fancy  work,  and  i' 
stems  not  impossible  that  some  of  the 
principals  might  be  added  to  in  these 
ways.  One  person  might  indulge  in 
hours  of  study  for  which  she  had  never 
found  time  before,  or  even  if  one  should 
spend  the  long  Summer  days  swinging 
in  the  hammock,  reading  novels,  she 
should  be  allowed  the  privilege  as  long 
as  the  hammock  belongs  to  her.  1 
think  many  of  these  women  would  dis¬ 


MOTHERS.— Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Win8- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  fur  your  children 
while  'Feething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


cover  that  under  the  cooperative  plan 
they  could  indulge  in  many  little  lux¬ 
uries  before  unknown  or  impossible. 
This  independent  cooperative  home 
would  not  be  a  reform  school  but  a 
place  of  freedom,  happiness  and  useful¬ 
ness.  The  golden  rule  would  he  the  only 
one  necessary  to  a  house  full  of  sen¬ 
sible  busy  women,  each  interested  in 
her  own  affairs.  There  would  be  no 
need  or  desire  to  meddle  with  others. 

This  would  be  an  ideal  home  for  the 
Summer  months  for  teachers;  widows, 
orphans  or  unmarried  women  from  eith¬ 
er  city  or  country,  and  it  seems  that  if 
it  proved  a  success  it  might  work  well 
the  whole  year  round.  If  any  of  the  co¬ 
operative  women  become  dissatisfied  or 
unhappy  they  can  withdraw  from  this 
free  and  independent  home  without  ap- 
Itlying  for  a  divorce,  and  take  their  lim¬ 
ited  incomes  with  them.  What  could 
be  pleasanter  than  a  little  family  of  wo¬ 
men  occupying  a  pleasantly-located 
country  house?  In  these  days  when  rural 
mail  delivery,  grocery,  laundry,  butcher 
and  baker  wagons  bring  everything  to 
one’s  door,  with  many  trolley  routes 
running  directly  past  pleasant  homes  it 
is  possible  for  women  to  go  and  come  as 
(hey  please,  and  lead  free,  independent 
and  profitable  lives.  It  i,5  only  the  one 
or  two  women  living  alone  in  lonely 
back  country  farmhouses  who  need  lead 
lonely  isolated  lives,  and  many  of  these 
possess  an  income  which  when  combin¬ 
ed  with  others,  would  admit  of  their 
living  pleasanter  lives  in  pleasanter 

places.  AI.ICE  K.  TI.VXKY. 


Rural  Recipes. 

Fruit  Cookies. — Two  cupfuls  of  sugar, 
one  cupful  butter,  three  eggs,  four  table¬ 
spoonfuls  sweet  cream,  one  level  tea¬ 
spoonful  soda  dissolved  in  a  little  warm 
water,  one  cupful  raisins,  one-half 
pound  English  walnuts,  chopped. 
cupfuls  flour.  Drop  by  spoonfuls  one 
inch  apart  on  buttered  tins.  Bake  slow¬ 
ly.  This  makes  a  quantity,  which  will 
keep  well  in  a  tin  box. 

Banana  Snow. — Peel  two  large  ripe 
bananas  that  have  lain  on  ice  for  an 
hour.  Run  them  through  a  colander 
into  a  deep  bowl.  Add  the  juice  of  one 
lemon.  .\dd  the  white  of  one  egg  and 
beat  with  a  wire  whip  until  light.  Add 
gradually  one  cupful  confectioner’s 
sugar.  Beat  for  15  minutes.  Serve  in 
ice  cups  with  a  thin  custard  flavored 
with  almond.  Set  on  ice  before  serving. 

Apple  Blanc-Mange. — Peel  and  slice 
thin  six  tart  apples,  add  half  a  lemon 
cut  into  small  pieces,  and  cover  with 
two  cupfuls  of  water.  Simmer  until  the 
apples  are  thoroughly  cooked,  then  add 
one  teaspoonful  of  butter,  and  sugar  to 
taste.  No  given  amount  of  sugar  can  be 
ordered,  as  different  varieties  of  apples 
require  more  or  less  sweetening.  accoi;d- 
ing  to  individual  taste.  Cook  for  five 
minutes  longer,  then  add  two  heaping 
tablespoonfuls  of  corn  starch  dissolved 
in  a  little  cold  water,  stirring  constant¬ 
ly  to  keep  the  mixture  smooth.  Fill  in¬ 
dividual  sherbet  glasses,  and  serve  cold 
with  a  garnish  of  whipped  cream. 


The  Rural  Patteras. 

The  pretty  frock  of  shepherd'.s  '  heck 
consists  of  the  waist,  and  the  skirt.  The 
waist  is  made  over  a  fitted  foundation 
on  which  the  shield  is  arranged.  The 
back  is  plain  and  drawn  down  in  gath¬ 
ers  at  the  waist  line,  but  the  front  is 
laid  in  tuck  pleats  which  extend  from 
the  shoulders  to  the  belt,  where  they 
blouse  becomingly.  The  sleeves  are 
snug  at  the  shoulders  and  form  full 


puffs  above  the  wrists.  The  skirt  is  cut 
in  five  gores  and  is  finished  by  a  circu¬ 
lar  flounce.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  (12  years) 
is  5%  yards  27  inches  wide,  4^/^  yards  44 
inches  wide,  or  4^/4  yards  52  inches  wide, 
with  %  yard  for  shield  and  collar.  The 
pattern  No.  4492  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls 
8,  10,  12  and  14  years  of  age;  price  10 
cents  from  this  office. 

The  loose  Eton  is  very  becoming  to  a 
young  girl.  The  costume  shown  consists 
of  the  skirt  and  the  Eton.  The  skirt  is 
cut  in  five  gores  and  is  laid  in  pleats  at 
each  front  seam  and  again  at  the  center 
back.  The  Eton  consists  of  the  fronts 
and  back,  both  of  which  are  pleated  and 


4479  Girl’s  Costume,  8  to  14  yrs. 


which  hang  loose  from  a  fitted  yoke.  At 
the  neck  is  a  big  square  collar  and  the 
sleeves  are  among  the  newest  of  the 
sea.son.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  (10  years) 
is  7%  yards  27  inches  wide,  4%  yards  44 
inches  wide,  or  four  yards  52  inches 
wide,  with  four  yards  of  wide  and  two 
yards  of  narrow  applique  to  trim  as  il¬ 
lustrated.  The  pattern  No.  4479  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  girls  of  8,  10,  12  and  14  years 
of  age;  price  10  cents. 


In  comparing  Grain-O  and  coffee 
remember  that  while  the  taste  is 
the  same  Grain-O  gives  health  and 
strength  while  coft'ee  shatters  the 
nervous  system  and  breeds  disease 
of  the  digestive  organs.  Thinking 
people  prefer  Grain-O  and  its  ben¬ 
efits. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocers  everywhere ;  15c.  and  2Sc.  per  ptcicage, 


Prod  ucps 
beaut  ilul 
effects  oil 


ALABASTINE 

walls  and  ceilinKS;  never  mbs  or  scales;  easy 
to  apply;  mix  with  cold  water.  Better  tli  li 
(fine  kalsomines,  or  poisonous  wall  paper 
Free  services  of  our  artists  in  uiakuig  color 
plaiis,  also  card  of  dainty  tints. 

Alabastine  Co.,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich, 
and  106  Water  Street,  New  York  City. 
Mention  tlits  paper. 

An/  one  fan  bniih  it  on :  no  one  ean  mb  It  off. 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines. 

Organize  an  exchange  In  yonr 
community.  BYill  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 

152  St.  Clair  Street, 

C-N.  301.  CLKVjfilfANl),  O. 


THE  HESSLER  IS  THE  BEST. 


Price, 

$1  EACH. 

niscount  Ooze'c. 
Lots. 

Simple,  Durable, 
Economical. 
Round,  stbono, 
Heavy. 
Lowest  In  price, 
highest  in  quali¬ 
ty.  A  sample  best 
evidence.  Reap¬ 
proved  Jan.  26tb, 
1908.  Circulars 
•ent  free.  Orders  promptly  shipped.  We  sell  direct 
to  the  farmer.  H.  E.  HESSLER  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Rukal  Mail  Box. 


$100.  to  $300.  MONTHLY. 

Men  and  women.  Salesmen.  Managers  and  General 
Agents.  DeUghtful  business  /ear  round.  Hustlers 
getting  rich.  Write  today  for  brand-new 
plnn  and  Special  Offer  this  month. 
100  per  cent  proflte.  >io  rink.  Goods 
well  advertised.  National  reputation.  Kull/ 
guaranteed.  Customers  delighted.  We’re  an 
old  firm,  capital  tlOO.000.00.  Ontalogue 
FREE.  Any  energetic  mao  or  woman  can 
get  good  position, paying  big  wages. 

WORLD  MFG.  OO., 

81  World  RIdg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


“The  grtive.s  were  God’s  first  temples.” 


SEPTEMBER 
IN  THE 

ADIRONDACKS. 


No  finer  place  in  September  can 
be  found  than  the  Adirondaeks. 
The  air  is  cool  and  bracing,  the 
fishing  fine,  the  scenery  beautiful, 
and  they  ean  be  reached  in  a  niglit 
from  Boston,  New  York  or  Niagara 
Falls.  All  parts  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks  are  reached  by  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES. 

a  copy  of  No.  20  of  the  “Four-Track  Series.” 
“  The  Adirondaeks  and  How  to  Reach 
Them,”  will  be  sent  free  on  receipt  of  a  2- 
cent  stamp  by  George  H.  Daniels.  General 
Passenger  Agent,  New  York  Central  H.  U., 
Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 


S37.50  BUYS  A  BATH  ROOM  OUTFIT  COMPLETE 

IT  IS  ALL  BRAND  NEW 


We  will  furnish  you  all  of  the  (iluinbing  material  in  the  above  Illustration, 
consisting  of  a  bath  tub  of  graceful  shape,  solid  white  porcelain  enamel,  five 
feet  long,  made  in  one  piece  of  cast-iron,  with  niekel-|)lated  bath  cocks,  connected 
waste  and  overflow,  supply  pipes,  rubber  plug  and  chain,  and  i  fancy  designed  feet. 

,,  A  '••‘“linvy  water  closet,  consisting  of  a  porcelain  closet  bowl, 

with  hardwood  seat  and  tank,  fitted  with  ail  necessary  appliances,  including 
nickel-plated  flush  and  supply  pipes,  chain  and  puU. 

An  elaborate  marble  lavatory  with  porcelain  bowl,  nickel-plated  basin 
cocks,  supply  pl|>es,  rubber  plug  and  chain. 

it  Is  strictly  new,  and  as  good  as  anything  on  tho  market  that  would 
cost  you  over  twice  as  much. 

We  will  deliver  aU  of  this  material  loaded  on  board  car  Cthicago,  propeidy 
packed,  for  $87.50.  o 

_ We  carry  an  enormous  stock  of  NEW  PLUMBING  MATERIAL.  WE 

FOR  and  REOEI VERB' SALES.  WRITE 

FOK  OUK  CAl  AliOGUK  57  plumbing  material,  household  go<^8,  etc. 

-  WEST  35TH  AND  IRON  STREETS,  CHICAGO. 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOIjKSALK  IMIICR8. 

Prices  obtained  during  week  ending  Sep¬ 
tember  3,  1903: 

GRAIN.— Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  89%;  No.  1, 
hard,  Manitoba,  95%;  No.  1,  Northern,  Du¬ 
luth,  96%.  Corn,  59@60.  Oats,  37@40.  Rye, 
State,  56@57.  Barley,  49©55. 

GRASS  SEEDS.— Retail  prices,  clover 
best  medium  red,  bu.,  $.40.  Timothy,  fancy, 
clean,  bu.,  $2.75. 

BEANS.— Marrow,  $2.30@2.95;  pea,  $2@2.25; 
red  kidney,  $2.60@3.25;  white  kidney,  $2.65@ 
2.76;  yellow  eye,  $2.80(g)2.85. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Hay,  No.  1,  90(S95; 
No.  2,  82%@87%:  No.  3,  72%@75;  clover, 
mixed,  70@75;  clover,  55@60;  marsh,  B0®55 
Straw,  rye,  90@95;  oat,  45<g)50. 

MILK.— New  York  Exchange  price  2% 
cents  per  quart  to  shippers  in  26-cent 
freight  Kone.  Receipts  for  week  ending 
August  29  were  2u7,114  cans  milk  and  10,b^n 
cans  cream.  The  greatest  quantity,  39,347 
cans,  came  by  Ontario  and  Western. 

BUTTER.— Creamery,  16@20;  State  dairy, 
14(0)18%;  Western  factory,  14@1  ;  renovated. 
12@17;  packing  stock,  12@16. 

CHEESE.— Full  cream,  8@10%;  skims,  2@ 

7%. 

EGGS.— Choice  to  fancy,  23(0)26;  lower 
grades,  12(0)20. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— Apples,  evaporated, 
6%07%;  sun-dried,  3%(@)4%;  raspberries,  18(g 
21;  huckleberries,  14(0)14%;  blackberries,  6; 
cherries,  20. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples,  choice,  bbl. 
$1.75@3.50;  under  grades,  $1(0)1.50.  Pears,  $2(0) 
4.  Plums,  8-lb.  basket,  15@45.  Peaches 
basket,  6O(0)$1.25;  carrier,  $1.50(02.75.  Grapes, 
carrier,  60@$1.  Muskmelons,  crate,  75i0$2.5O. 
Watermelons,  carload,  $50(0125. 

VEGETABLES.— Potatoes,  good  to  ch., 
bbl.,  $2(02.25;  sweets,  yellow,  $2.25(02.50.  Car¬ 
rots,  bbl.,  76@$1.26.  Celery,  doz.,  10(035. 
Com,  100,  $102.50.  Cucumbers,  %-bbl.,  $10 
1.50.  Pickles,  1,000,  $2.5005.  Egg  plants, 
bbl.,  $101.50;  bu.  crate,  50(060.  Lettuce, 
case,  $101.76.  .Onions,  bbl.,  yellow,  $2.5003; 
red,  $203;  white,  $3@5.  Peppers,  bbl.,  60@$1: 
bu.  box,  25040.  Peas,  bu.  basket,  $102. 
String  beans,  bu.  basket,  76@$1.60.  Squash 
crook-neck,  bbl.,  75@$1.26;  marrow,  $101.50. 
Hubbard,  $101.50.  Turnips,  white,  100  bchs, 
$304;  rutabaga,  bbl.,  $1.7502.  Tomatoes, 
bu.  box,  25075. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.— V  e  a  1  , 
calves,  good  to  prime,  9011%;  buttermilks, 
405.  Pork,  light,  909%;  medium,  8%@8%. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Chickens,  13%014: 
fowls,  13;  turkeys,  12;  ducks,  pair,  40075; 
geese,  pair,  90@$1.25;  pigeons,  pair,  25035. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Turkeys,  15025; 
chickens,  12019;  fowls,  10012;  ducks,  13017; 
geese,  17;  squabs,  doz.,  $1.5002.50. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK.— Steers,  native,  $405.70; 
bulls,  $204;  cows,  $1.2503.50;  calves,  veal, 
$508.50;  lower  grades,  $3.5004.50.  Sheep, 
$203.50;  lambs,  $5.5006.50.  Hogs,  $6.1506.40, 

EAST  BUFFALO— Butchers’  steers.  $3.7E 
04.60.  Sheep,  $1.5003.65;  lambs,  $4.2505.85. 
Hogs,  $5.9006.25;  pigs,  $6. 

CHICAGO.— Steers,  good  to  prime,  $5,350 
6;  Stockers,  and  feeders,  $2.5004.30.  Tex¬ 
ans,  $3.2504.46;  cows,  $1.6004.  Sheep,  $3,100 
3.85;  lambs,  $3.5006.  Hogs,  mixed  and 
butchers’,  $5.2005.85. 

MARKET  NOTES 


BUTTER.— Fall  trade  is  scarcely  grow¬ 
ing  yet,  but  receipts  are  not  heavy  enough 
to  create  any  surplus  of  the  better  grades. 
Business  in  choice  and  fancy  creamery 
stays  very  near  the  20-cent  mark.  Other 
grades  range  from  14  cents  up.  Consider¬ 
ably  more  renovated  butter  than  formerly 
Is  sold.  The  name  has  a  disagreeable 
sound,  and  it  is  hardly  Just  to  apply  it 
to  the  higher  grades  of  this  product,  as 
we  have  seen  tests  made  in  which  fair 
judges  of  butter  were  unable  to  tell  the 
differences  between  best  renovated  and 
the  grade  of  creamery  known  as  extras. 
It  is  a  common  mistake  to  suppose  that 
any  kind  of  stuff  can  be  worked  over  into 
prime  renovated.  While  the  process  of  re- 
churnlng  with  fresh  milk,  reworking,  etc., 
tends  to  make  the  most  inferioi*  butter 
somewhat  more  wholesome,  there  is  no 
known  way  of  converting  rancid  butter 
into  choice  renovated.  All  that  can  be 
done  with  the  vile  soap-greasy  odds  and 
ends  is  to  work  them  up  Into  something 
that  bakers  can  use.  There  Is  consider¬ 
able  butter  that  Is  sweet,  of  fair  quality 
and  texture  and  wholesome  but  not  uni¬ 
form  in  grain  and  color.  Here  is  a  legitl-1 
mate  field  for  the  renovating  process,  as 
hundreds  of  pounds  may  be  so  handled  as 
to  make  an  entirely  uniform  product.  This 
quality  of  uniformity  was  comparatively 
unknown  in  large  markets  a  generation 
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ago.  The  large  creamery,  the  dairy  school 
and  public  tests  and  exhibitions,  have 
helped  educate  butter-maker  and  consumer 
toward  an  improved  and  uniform  product. 
It  has  been  found  that  A  and  B,  work¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  miles  apart  with  differ¬ 
ent  cows,  can  make  butter  so  near  alike 
that  experts  can  scarcely  tell  the  differ¬ 
ence.  The  limit  of  steady  excellence  has 
nowhere  near  been  reached,  for  the  best 
creameries  now  and  then  have  bad  luck, 
but  tra.shy  butter  is  being  put  more  thor¬ 
oughly  than  ever  where  it  belongs  at  the 
tail  end  of  the  list.  Really  there  should  be 
only  two  or  three  grades  of  butter  on  the 
market,  and  that  all  good  and  sweet,  but 
perhaps  this  is  more  than  can  be  expected 
now,  considering  the  amount  yet  to  be 
learned  and  put  Into  practice  in  regard  to 
the  feed  and  care  of  the  dairy  cow,  sani¬ 
tation  of  stables,  milk  rooms,  etc.  A  criti¬ 
cal  market  is,  in  the  long  run,  a  good 
thing  for  the  dairyman,  or.  In  fact,  th? 
fruit  grower  or  any  other  producer,  stimu¬ 
lating  him  to  better  work  than  he  would 
have  thought  possible  without  this  pres¬ 
sure. 

HOPS.— A  good  crop  Is  being  harvested 
in  California.  In  Oregon  and  Washington 
considerable  mold  damage  is  reported.  So 
far  as  we  have  learned  the  New  York 
crop  districts  promise  a  fair  yield  with 
little  Insect  damage.  The  London  market 
is  firm,  with  considerable  mold  In  some 
English  hop  sections.  The  Continental 
market  is  weaker. 

COTTON. — The  season  just  closing  has 
been  a  most  exciting  one  for  the  speculate) 
and  mill  man.  The  latter,  unless  well 
stocked  up,  has  been  doing  a  hand-to- 
mouth  business,  hoping  for  some  material 
drop  in  price,  to  within  reasonable  manu¬ 
facturing  limits.  Most  cotton  crop  reports 
have  to  be  taken  with  considerable  allow¬ 
ance,  being  doctored  to  meet  the  views 
of  one  side  or  the  other,  and  subject  to  all 
sorts  of  sudden  contingencies  of  weather, 
bugs  and  disease.  It  has  been  quite  gen¬ 
erally  believed  that  the  extreme  prices 
prevailing  for  part  of  the  season  have  been 
solely  the  result  of  manipulation  not  at 
all  representing  the  commercial  value  ol 
the  cotton,  based  on  supply  and  demand 
Quite  naturally  the  speculators  have  de¬ 
nied  this,  claiming  that  the  crop  is  short 
enough  to  warrant  these  prices.  The  U. 
S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  recently  criti¬ 
cised  the  plainly  evident  cotton-corner¬ 
ing  operations  that  have  been  going  on 
this  Summer,  and  when  the  charge  was 
denied,  he  replied  that  the  test  would  be 
the  price  paid  growers  for  the  new  crop. 
If  13-cent  cotton  represents  actual  com¬ 
mercial  value  and  not  the  misfortunes  of 
speculative  “shorts,”  we  see  no  reason 
why  the  grower  should  not  receive  some¬ 
where  near  this  figure.  But  there  is  f 
still  more  serious  side  to  this  bull-and-bear 
cornering  business.  We  raise  more  cotton 
than  we  can  use  at  present  and  depend 
to  some  extent  on  European  market.*^ 
Speculation  that  puts  our  cotton  tempor¬ 
arily  out  of  the  reach  of  foreign  spinners 
is  no  joke,  as  It  lessens  confidence  in  a 
market  worth  cultivating.  It  is  entirely 
legitimate  for  England,  France  or  any 
other  European  country  using  our  cotton 
to  do  all  in  its  power  to  promote  cotton 
growing  in  its  own  tropical  possessions, 
but  it  is  certainly  anything  but  good 
business  for  us  to  force  them  to  hurry 
such  arrangements  by  holding  back  cotton 
with  no  more  plausible  excuse  than  specu¬ 
lators’  greed.  A  market  in  the  hand  is 
worth  half  a  dozen  that  have  been  fright¬ 
ened  awav.  This  is  true  on  both  a  large 
and  small  scale  and  applies  to  other  thing 
than  cotton.  w.  w.  h. 


FRUIT  AND  CROP  NOTES 

Potatoes  are  mostly  struck  by  blight  in 
this  section,  though  there  are  some  ex¬ 
ceptions,  as  where  the  Bordeaux  Mixture 
has  been  u.sed.  I  have  used  the  Mixture 
once  and  Intend  to  use  It  again,  but 
thought  if  I  could  make  it  so  it  would 
spray  any  better  w’ould  like  to  as  it  both¬ 
ered  quite  a  little  before.  I  use  a  com¬ 
pressed  air  hand  sprayer.  Potatoes  are 
not  raised  In  this  section  very  largely,  from 
one-fourth  to  one  or  two  acres,  with  one 
field  I  know  of,  of  10  acres.  But  few 
spray  for  blight  though  it  is  increasing. 

Randolph,  Vt.  k.  h.  h. 

Peach  Tree  Report.— I  want  to  tell  how 
my  little  peach  trees  are  growing— so  fast 
they  are  not  “little”  any  more.  In  March, 
1901,  I  received  a  dozen  little  June-budded 
trees  by  mall,  the  parcel  containing  them 
not  more  than  three  inches  thick  and  a 
foot  in  length.  To-day  (July  26,  1903),  the 
bodies  of  these  trees  are  7%  Inches  In  cir¬ 
cumference;  in  height  they  are  just  seven 
feet  and  the  spread  of  the  branches,  hori¬ 
zontally.  is  eight  to  10  feet,  the  lower 
branches  of  all  of  them  touching  the 


ground.  I  have  others  grown  from  seeds 
planted  the  same  Spring  (1901)  budded  the 
following  August  and  set  out  where  they 
are  now  growing  through  Spring  of  1902 
before  the  bud  started,  which  are  trying 
hard  to  catch  up  with  those  I  bought.  It 
is  an  interesting  race  and  they  are  very 
beautiful  to  look  at  as  they  grow.  These 
trees  are  planted  on  a  knoll  of  about  as 
poor  ground  as  any  farmer  has,  almost 
“too  poor  to  raise  white  beans,”  and  have 
not  been  fertilized  in  any  way  excepting 
cultivation  and  mulch.  But  they  were  not 
Strlngfellow  root-pruned  nor  planted  in 
the  sod  with  a  crow-bar.  My  ideal  of  a 
peach  tree  has  five  branches  within  a  foot 
of  the  ground,  and  people  look  at  them 
(the  perfectly-rounded  heads,  wider  than 
high  and  touching  the  ground)  In  “wonder, 
surprise  and  admiration.”  w.  a.  d. 

Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 

Cumberland  Raspberries. — I  send  a 
photograph  of  some  second-crop  Cumber¬ 
land  raspberries  growing  upon  canes  ol 
this  season’s  growth.  Some  of  the  berries 
here  shown  measured  very  nearly  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  These  sec¬ 
ond-crop  berries  are  mostly  found  in  the 
older  plantings.  With  me  the  Cumberlanc 
is  the  king  of  raspberries.  It  seems  to 
possess  every  desirable  quality ;  perfectly 
hardy,  a  most  vigorous  grower,  very  pro¬ 
ductive  fruit  of  best  quality,  handsome  t. 
look  at,  firm  enough  to  carry  well  to  mar¬ 
ket.  This  variety  alone  gave  us  fresh 
berries  on  our  table  continually  for  five 
weeks,  and  the  last  of  the  berries  were 
of  good  size  and  of  fair  quality.  This 
from  first  crop  only.  The  second  crop  is 
just  now  ripening.  We  picked  675  quarts 
of  fruit  from  a  little  more  than  a  quarter 
acre  of  very  ordinary  land,  and  part  of  the 
plants  have  been  set  for  four  years  and 
have  received  but  little  attention.  J.  t.  c. 

Hartstown,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y^.— The  photograph  showed  a 
heavy  setting  of  fruit,  but  was  so  dim 
that  it  could  not  be  engraved. 

My  estimate  for  the  apple  crop  of  the 
State  is  50  per  cent  of  last  year’s  crop.  As 
chairman  of  the  State  Fruit  Committee 
for  the  American  Bornological  Society,  1 
have  reports  from  members  of  said  com¬ 
mittee  in  different  sections  of  the  State 
and  base  my  estimate  on  these  reports  and 
my  own  observations  covering  this  section 
of  the  upper  Champlain  Valley.  No  prices 
yet  established  for  Winter  fruit;  Summei 
and  Fall  fruit  very  scarce  and  selling  in 
local  markets  at  $2  to  $3  per  barrel.  There 
has  been  an  almost  entire  absence  of  in¬ 
sect  depredations,  and  the  foliage  is  every¬ 
where  strong  and  healthy  and  free  from 
fungus  attacks;  the  Apple  canker,  one  of 
the  most  dreaded  foes  of  the  apple  tree, 
and  the  scab  of  the  fruit,  are  not  In  evi¬ 
dence  to  any  appreciable  extent  this  sea¬ 
son,  and  with  favorable  weather  for  the 
next  few  weeks  to  color  and  properly  ripen 
the  crop  of  Winter  apples,  the  quality  will 
be  the  best  In  years.  The  varieties  that 
are  bearing  the  crop  are  the  late-blooming 
sorts.  Northern  Spy,  Pound  Sweet,  Sutton 
Pewaukee,  Wealthy,  McIntosh,  Shiawassee, 
and  in  a  few  localities  Canada  Red,  Nod- 
head  and  Hubbardston.  Very  few  varie¬ 
ties  of  grapes  are  fruiting,  among  those 
that  are  I  would  mention  Green  Mountain, 
Woodbury  (white)  and  the  old  Clinton 
The  pear  crop  is  uneven,  but  will  perhaps 
be  for  the  whole  State  a  low  average  crop 
as  with  the  apple,  the  late-blooming  varie¬ 
ties  are  the  ones  that  have  the  fruit;  in 
my  section  Tyson  and  Seckel  are  examples. 

Vermont  Hort.  Society.  d.  c.  hicks. 

In  referring  to  the  outlook  for  the  fruit 
crop  in  the  counties  bordering  along  tho 
Mississippi  River  in  this  vicinity,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  there  will  be  about  3i 
per  cent  of  a  full  crop  of  apples.  Peaches 
are  a  fiat  failure  and  there  will  be  no 
great  amount  of  pears.  ’There  are  various 
reasons  for  the  shortage  of  the  fruit  crop. 
One  theory  Is  advanced  that  when  the 
trees  were  in  full  bloom  with  the  pollen 
perfectly  developed  we  had  some  very 
hard  heavy  rains  which  no  doubt  had  the 
effect  in  some  localities  of  preventing  the 
proper  fertilization.  A  greater  reason  for 
the  failure  was  caused  by  an  untimel> 
frost  which  fell  heavily  In  this  region  of 
country  about  the  first  of  May.  Not¬ 
withstanding  these  obstacles  it  Is  still 
noted  that  the  Intelligent  and  persistent 
orchardist  has  more  and  better  apples 
th.an  those  who  did  not  have  sufficient 
energy  to  make  a  reasonable  effort  for  the 
success  of  their  crops.  The  quality  of  the 
apples  is  reasonably  fair.  As  a  matter  ol 
fact  no  apple  grower  here  will  ship  out 
anything  that  will  not  pass  muster  in  the 
markets.  Commission  men  paid  on  the 
average  about  $1  per  barrel  for  the  Sum¬ 
mer  apples  and  that  is  the  amount  they 


are  offering  at  present  for  the  coming  croi 
of  Winter  varieties.  While  as  Intimated 
the  crop  will  not  be  plentiful  here,  thf 
commission  men  are  satisfied  that  they  can 
buy  all  the  apples  they  want  in  other 
localities  where  conditions  have  been  mori 
favorable.  james  handlt. 

Miss.  Valley  Apple  Growers’  Ass’n. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 
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Don’t  cover  your  barn  with  a 
mortgage.  Use 

Paroid  Roofing 

the  unexcelled  permanent  roofing  for 
buildings  of  all  kinds.  Economical,  dur¬ 
able  and  easy  to  apply.  Any  one  can  put 
it  on  and  it  stays  where  you  put  it.  Com- 
jjlete  roofing  kit  with  each  roll.  Our  book, 
'Building  Economy,”  tells  all  about 
inexpensive  buildings.  It’s  free  to  you. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  E,  Wa  I  poll.  Mast,  and  Chicago. 


A<GCXT;’.  wanted  to  sell  Australian  Life  Tab* 
^  lets,  3(X)  per  cent  profit.  Address, 

I.  M.  WOUSr,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


Wanted — Farm  hand;  must  milk  well, 
be  capable  teamster,  and  care  for  farm  horses.  State 
expenonce  and  wages  wanted. 

JOHN  8.  WAIiSH,  Mont  Clare,  Ill. 


UDME  WANTED.— On  a  pleasant  farm,  as  com- 
panion  and  helper.  Understandsfarniing,garden- 
Ing,  poultry ;  good  mechanic.  Wages  no  object.  Ad¬ 
dress  W,  care  of  Rural  NEW-roRKEU,  New  Yorit. 


rnp  CA|  C— Hull  Wyandotte  Cockerels  and  Pullets 
run  OHLL  for  $1  ai)iece.  If  taken  now.  April 
hatched.  CHAS.  1.  MILLER.  Box  735.  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


15  Berkshire  Boars 

That  will  be  ready  for  Service  this  Fall. 

WILLSWOOD  FARM  HERD 

Bred  from  our  3  Great  Imported  Sires. 

,Send  for  Catalogue,  and  i-easouabje  prices. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Bndd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


F 


OK  Pak.ms,  Colo.mal  Ho.mes,  Orchari).s.  best 
climate  and  water,  good  transportation,  write 
ALBEMARLE  IMMKiRATlON  SOCIETY, Char 
lottesville,  Va.  Ha.m  l  B.  Woods,  President. 


^OR  SALE 


'—100  acres  choice  farming  land  In 

_ _ Kansas,  every  acre  tillable,  worth 

10  per  acre,  and  $1,000  stock  In  prominent  Cattle 


CAYUGA  COUNTY,  N.  Y  <  Venice  "q’ownship  for 

sale.  Address  C.  UOWLiVND,  CatsklU,  N.  Y. 


FARMS 


For  rich  farming, fruitgrowing,  fine 


WISCONSIN  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

Choice  hardwood  timber  lands,  close  to  railroads  and 
good  markets.  In  Chippewa  and  Gates  Counties.  W  rite 
for  particulars,  KEIT’H  BROTHERS,  Kau  Clalre.Wls. 


YOUR  REAL  ESTATE. 

Sell  it  yourself.  Our  monthly  U.  8.  Real  Estate 
Journal  will  show  you  how,  by  giving  you  the 
ADDRESSES  of  CASH  BUYERS  and  EXCHANGERS 
throughout  AMERICA.  Yearly  subscriptions, 51.00. 
Send  now.  'The  first  Journal  may  make  or  save  you 
many  dollars.  Send  description  and  price  of  property 
Sample  Journals,  25  cents.  U.  8.  REAL  ESTATE 
JoURN’Al.,  102  '.7.  Brighton  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Oldest  Commission  kSs.  BuuerTch^ese’ 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves  game,  etc.  Fruits’ 
E  B.  WOODWARD.  302  Oreenwich  Street,  New  York' 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR, 

World's  Standard  Hatcher. 

Ueed  on  2C  Gov.  KxptirimentSt&uo&B  In  U.  S,. 
Canada,  Aostrslia  and  New  Zealand.  Gold 
Medal  at  Pan-American, Oct.  1901. 
iar  tree*  Complete  catalogue,  180  p.  tn- 
lor  10c.  Ask  nearest  office  for  book  No.  10] 
€VIMIK1<8  1NCIIHA.TOU  CO., 
nuflalo,N.Y.,  Chicago,  111.,  llociton,Mau.,  New  YorkN.T- 


SAWMILLS,  4a 

P.outs  2,(X)0  feet  par 
day— All  Sizes— Plan¬ 
ers, Shingle  Mills  and 
Edgers  with  Patent 
Variahle  Friction 
Feod-PortableGrind- 
ing  Mills,  Water 
Wheels,  Lath  Mills, 
etc.  Send  for  large 
Catalogue.  Freight 
don’t  count.  „ 

UelX)ACH  niLLHPO.CO. 

Box  900  Atlaota,  tia. 

Hi  Liberty  St,,  N.  T. 


“  Millions 

EXAS 

OBACCO 

RACTS 

Write  for  Full  informa¬ 
tion  to.... 


ffH*  Pupmppc  ”  So  Says  Secretary  Wilson 

lui  laililLlS  U.  S.  Dep’t  of  Agriculture 

K.<hau.stivu  tests  n||nii|  ||■1^  Filler  anti  WTapimr 
prove  that  the  |.||HAra  IpAr  ean  begrrown  In  Fast 
finest  g;rade  of..  wUUrlll  Lakrll  Texas  t>n  line  of  the 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

Soils  and  Climate  similar  to  the  famous  Vuelta  Abajo  District  of 
Pinar  del  Rio,  Cuba. 

T.  J.  ANDBKSON,  General  I’assenger  Agent,  Houston,  Tex. 


IMPORTANT  TO  MAPLE  SUGAR  MAKERS 

Your  adaress  on  a  po.stal  card  secures  guaranteed  information  how  to  add  one- 
fourth  more  income  from  the  sugar  bush,  also  a  sample  spout  free. 

G.  H.  aniMM,  RUTLANO,  VT, 


DON*T  BUY  GASOUIVE  ENGINES  ‘  ‘TH  ASTER^^WORKM  AN,’’ 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine,  superior  to  all  one-cylinder  engines.  Costs  less  to  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  started;  has  a  wider  sphere 
of  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration;  can  be  mounted  on  any  light  wagon  as  a  portable  Weighs  less  than  %  of  one-cylinder  engines.  Give  size  of  engine 
reauired.  Please  mention  this  paper.  Send  for  catalogue.  THK  TKMPT.E  PUMP  CO.,  Established  1853.  Meagher  and  1 6th  Street,  CHICAGO, 
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SILACE  AND  CONDENSED  MILK. 
The  Bordens'  Side  of  the  Controversy. 

The  question  of  an  economical  and  prac¬ 
tical  ration  for  milch  cows  is  interesting 
and  suggestive  in  the  field  of  dairy  inves 
tigation  and  experiment.  A  cheap  ration 
and  one  that  will  produce  milk  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  consumer  is  the  question  which 
Is  alike  vital  to  both  the  producer  and 
consumer.  The  producer  cannot  hope  to 
make  satisfactory  sales  of  his  product  if 
his  effort  is  given  to  making  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  at  the  expense  of  its  quality,  because 
it  is  the  quality  of  his  milk  that  virtually 
makes  it  salable.  As  much  as  experiment 
and  investigation  have  thus  far  been  able 
to  suggest  and  establish,  it  is  not  yet 
.settled  just  what  ration  will  produce  the 
best  quality  or  the  greatest  quantity.  The 
question  to  be  solved  is  what  ration  will 
produce  a  good  or  even  a  large  fiow  of 
milk,  that  will  neither  Injure  the  milk- 
producing  organs  nor  Interfere  with  the 
normal  odor  and  flavor  of  milk,  or  change 
any  of  its  constituents  as  well  as  its 
keeping  qualities.  I  do  not  desire  to  open 
a  di.scussion  or  engage  in  a  controversy 
on  the  feed  question.  I  am  content  to  be 
a  patient  listener  and  learn  from  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  those  who  are  competent  to 
bring  intelligent  facts  to  the  surface,  and 
whose  opinions  are  worthy  of  considera¬ 
tion.  Recently  much  has  been  written  and 
spoken  in  advocacy  of  silage  as  a  ration 
for  milch  cows.  I  am  glad  to  note  all 
sound  deductions  as  the  result  of  careful 
and  impartial  experiment  with  this  sort  of 
fermented  food,  and  to  give  the  milk  pro¬ 
duced  from  such  food  as  liberal  a  trial  as 
the  requirements  of  consumers  will  permit, 
and  as  T  have  undertaken  some  experi¬ 
ment  and  investigation  with  silage,  it  is 
interesting  to  compare  results  with  those 
who  have  published  their  experience,  ani 
on  the  basis  of  what  is  definitely  settled 
as  to  the  merits  and  demerits  of  silage 
milk  state  our  objections  to  milk  produced 
from  such  a  ration. 

Physiologically  speaking,  milk  will  par¬ 
take  of  the  characteristic  odor  and  flavor 
of  certain  vegetable  foods  while  undergo¬ 
ing  digestion  and  absorption  in  the  body 
of  the  milk-secreting  animal.  To  feed  the 
milch  cow  on  cabbage,  turnips  or  garlic 
will  produce  milk  which  will  both  smell 
and  taste  very  much  after  the  nature  of 
these  vegetables.  This  is  equally  true  of 
any  fermented  and  sour  food,  such  as  wet 
brewery  and  distillery  grains  and  silage. 
In  the  first  case  the  milk  will  possess  the 
flavor  of  the  vegetable  only,  which  renders 
it  unpleasant  and  objectionable.  In  the 
case  of  fermented  brewery  grains,  this 
sort  of  food,  while  undergoing  digestion 
and  absorption  in  the  animal’s  body, 
transmits  the  flavor  and  fermentive  ele¬ 
ment  characteristic  of  the  grains  into  the 
milk,  which  at  once  renders  the  milk  unfit 
for  infant  feeding.  The  same  is  true  of 
silage,  with  an  additional  element  which 
renders  it  still  more  unfit  in  its  raw  state 
for  infant  food.  Silage  not  only  contains 
the  lactic  acid  ferment,  but  it  also  pos¬ 
sesses  acetic  acid  (vinegar  sour),  which  is 
induced  by  the  acetous  fermentation  of 
the  saccharine  vegetable  juices  of  the  corn 
in  a  temperature  between  70  and  100  degrees 
F.  during  the  thermic  process.  My  obser¬ 
vation  is  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
sweet  silage:  that  all  silage  begins  to  turn 
sour  immediately  following  the  heat  and 
fermentive  process,  which  is  usually  com¬ 
plete  in  from  four  to  six  weeks  after  being 
put  into  the  silo,  according  to  the  stage 
of  maturity  and  moisture  of  the  corn;  and 
that  the  degree  of  acidity  of  the  .silage 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  stage  of 
maturity  of  the  corn;  that  the  acidity  in¬ 
creases  with  each  succeeding  month  until 
the  silage  is  fed  up,  which  is  about  the 
first  of  April.  I  have  also  observed  that 
many  of  the  herds  fed  on  silage  through¬ 
out  the  Winter  months  become  reduced  in 
flesh  and  present  an  unthrlftlness  com¬ 
pared  with  herds  wintered  on  a  like  quan¬ 
tity  of  field-cured  corn  fodder  properly 
cared  for,  which  has  been  prepared  the 
same  as  silage  by  putting  it  through  the 
cutting  machine  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
last  for  about  one  week,  keeping  about 
that  quantity  cut  in  advance  of  feeding 
requirements,  and  that  there  is  no  more 
milk  produced  from  silage  than  from  cured 
corn  fodder  when  such  fodder  is  cut  at  the 
proper  stage  of  maturity  (corn  in  the  milk) 
put  up  in  large  shocks,  tied  firmly  at  the 
top  with  an  additional  band  not  lower 
than  one-third  down  on  the  shock,  as 
proper  curing  is  very  essential  to  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  feeding  value  of  corn  fodder,  and 
that  milk  produced  from  such  fodder  pos¬ 
sesses  in  full  the  normal  odor  and  flavor 
of  wholesome  milk,  while  milk  from  silage- 
fed  cows  does  partake  of  an  odor  and 
flavor  peculiar  to  any  sour  and  fermented 
ration,  besides  po.s.sessing  an  excess  of 
acidity  which  shortens  the  life  of  sweet 
milk. 

During  December,  1902,  1  made  an  addi¬ 
tional  test  for  acidity  in  the  milk  of  a  herd 
in  which  two  full  milking  cows  were  fed 
on  so-called  sweet,  first-class  silage  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  regular  ration  they  were  re¬ 
ceiving  along  with  the  herd  of  ^  cows,  all 
of  which  were  milking,  the  larger  part 
of  the  berd  coming  fresb  between  Septem¬ 
ber  and  November,  and  at  the  time  the 
test  was  made  were  fed  on  hay,  field- 
cured  corn  fodder,  ships,  hominy  and  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal.  The  silage  was  obtained  of 
a  neighbor  dairyman,  there  being  none  on 
the  farm.  At  the  beginning  of  the  test  the 
milk  of  the  herd,  including  the  two  cows, 
contained  one  and  two  one-hundredths 
tenths  of  one  per  cent  acidity.  'I'he  two 
cows  that  the  test  was  made  wdth  received 
one-half  bushel  of  silage  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  after  being  milked.  The  milk  was  im¬ 
mediately  cooled  and  tested  for  acidity  not 
longer  than  two  hours  after  being  with¬ 
drawn.  On  tbe  third  day  the  silage  milk 
contained  one  and  seven  one-hundredths 
tenths  per  cent  acidity.  One  the  sixth  day 
the  milk  of  both  the  morning  and  evening 
mess  tested  one  and  eight  one-hundredths 
tenths  per  cent  acidity,  and  continued  to 
test  this  quantity  of  acidity  throughout 
the  remaining  part  of  the  silage  feeding, 
the  whole  of  which  was  10  days.  The 
acidity  of  the  milk  from  the  remaining 
part  of  the  herd  continued  tbe  same  as 
on  the  initial  test.  The  acidity  of  this 
milk  (silage)  reduced  to  dry  weight  would 
Indicate  as  follows:  One  quart  of  freshly- 
drawn  milk  before  any  silage  was  fed  con¬ 
tained  from  18  to  20  grains  of  lactic  acid. 
At  the  end  of  the  test  the  silage  milk  con¬ 
tained  27.18  grains  of  acidity  per  quart. 

Nearly  all  of  the  experiment  stations  re¬ 
porting  on  com  silage  as  a  food  for  dairy 
cattle  are  Joud  in  their  praise  of  silage  as 


a  milk-producing  ration.  In  nearly  all  ex¬ 
periments  the  object  has  been  to  offer  a 
method  of  feeding  that  would  produce  the 
greatest  quantity  of  milk  with  little  con¬ 
cern  for  the  quality  produced.  An  analysis 
of  silage  by  various  stations.  Including  that 
given  in  the  Government  report,  deals 
wholly  with  the  feeding  value  of  silage 
(protein,  carbohydrates,  fat),  and  only  in 
two  or  three  experiments  is  the  acid  con¬ 
tent  mentioned.  This  element  (acid)  is  a 
factor  that  should  be  considered  in  its  re¬ 
lation  with  milk  as  human  food.  The 
normal  acidity  of  milk,  the  result  of  bodily 
health  of  the  animal,  associated  with  a 
dietary  on  wholesome  unfermented  food,  is 
beneficial  in  the  economy  of  digestion  of 
milk  as  human  food,  but  detrimental  when 
the  acids  are  in  excess.  The  writer  has 
heard  many  silage  dairymen  remark  that 
it  was  not  safe  to  feed  Infants  in  their  own 
family  on  silage  milk,  as  it  made  them 
sick.  One  or  two  of  tbe  best  cows  in  the 
herd  would  be  fed  on  sweet,  wholesome 
foods  (no  silage),  and  the  amount  of  milk 
necessary  for  tbe  baby  was  taken  from 
their  product. 

It  is  claimed  by  nearly  all  advocates  of 
silage  that  an  acre  of  corn  fodder  put  into 
the  silo  will  go  further  in  feeding  value 
and  produce  more  milk  than  can  be  shown 
under  any  other  method  of  handling  the 
corn.  On  what  basis  this  assumption  is 
arrived  at  is  difficult  to  understand,  as  a 
comparative  analysis  of  the  digestibility  or 
cured  corn  fodder  and  silage  proves  that 
the  converse  is  the  truer.  Allen  gives  the 
digestibility  of  corn  fodder  in  its  three 
classes  of  food  value  as  follows,  pounds  of 
digestible  matter  in  100  pounds  of  corn 
fodder  and  corn  silage: 


Dry  Pro-  Carbohy- 
matter.  tein.  drates.  Fat. 


Corn 

fodder, 

green.  .20.7 

1.10 

12.08 

0.37 

Corn 

fodder, 

dry . 57.8 

2.48 

33.38 

1.15 

Corn 

silage  . 

. 20.9 

0.56 

11.79 

0.65 

This  show’s  that  cured  corn  fodder  pos¬ 
sesses  more  than  double  the  amount  of 
digestible  protein  contained  in  green  corn 
fodder  and  four  times  greater  amount  of 
digestible  protein  than  contained  in  corn 
silage.  It  also  shows  that  there  are  three 
times  greater  the  amount  of  digestible 
carbohydrates  in  cured  corn  fodder  than 
in  silage.  During  March,  1903,  we  selected 
what  was  judged  as  being  excellent  silage 
and  had  it  analyzed  to  determine  its  acid 
content.  Prof.  Geisler,  of  New  York  City, 
made  the  analysis.  The  silage  was  pro¬ 
cured  from  dairymen  in  the  counties  of 
Delaware  and  Dutchess.  The  analysis 
shows  that  it  contained  an  average  of  l.ii 
per  cent  lactic  acid  and  .74  of  one  per  cent 
of  acetic  acid,  which  means  that  in  every 
pound  of  the  silage  analyzed  it  contained 
about  2V^  ounces  of  commercial  vinegar, 
the  standard  of  commercial  vinegar  being 
4%  per  cent  acetic  acid,  so  that  in  an  ordi¬ 
nary  feeding  of  this  silage  (30  pounds)  the 
cow  would  receive  about  V/j  quart  of 
vinegar. 

The  character  of  the  acid  is  briefly  this: 
Lactic  acid  is  a  digestive  element  used  in 
the  treatment  of  dyspepsia  in  man,  it  be¬ 
ing  a  normal  constituent  of  the  gastric 
juice.  It  is  procured  from  the  whey  of 
milk,  also  by  evaporating  the  water  ob¬ 
tained  from  wheat  starch  factories  from 
which  the  starch  has  been  deposited, 
when  this  acid  is  taken  into  the  stomach 
it  produces  an  artificial  digestion  of  the 
food,  in  a  way  taking  the  place  of  normal 
digestion  and  functional  activity  of  the 
digestive  organs,  which  may  be  Inactive 
through  disea.se.  In  the  cow’s  stomach  it 
acts  as  a  digestive  and  is  somewhat  neu¬ 
tralized  before  entering  the  blood.  I  can¬ 
not  say  that  the  quantity  of  lactic  acid  as 
reported  in  the  analysis  of  silage  made  by 
Mr.  Geisler  would  in  any  way  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  health  of  the  cow,  but  it 
would  show  an  increase  of  lactic  acid  in 
the  milk.  Mr.  Geisler  finds  an  average  of 
per  cent  of  lactic  acid  in  the  samples 
analyzed,  which  would  be  about  five  ounces 
of  the  acid  in  a  feeding  of  25  pounds  of 
silage.  It  is  the  acetic  acid  (vinegar)  in 
silage  that  is  so  detrimental  to  the  milk. 
This  acid  acts  upon  the  digestive  organs 
as  an  astringent  and  irritant.  Entering 
the  blood  it  becomes  decomposed,  passing 
out  of  the  system  as  carbonates,  but  when 
given  in  excess,  as  found  in  the  silage 
analyzed,  quantities  of  it  escape  more  or 
less  unchanged  by  the  kidneys.  In  medi¬ 
cine  acetic  acid  is  not  employed  Internally 
except  as  an  antidote  in  case  of  poisoning 
by  alkalies.  “A  normal  milk  is  the  sole 
food  of  young  animals  and  as  such  con¬ 
tains  all  the  elements  of  a  typical  diet. 
(1)  albuminous  substances  in  the  form  of 
caseiQ  and  serum  albumin,  (2)  fats  in 
cream,  (3)  carbohydrates  in  the  form  of 
lactose  or  milk  sugar,  (4)  salts,  chiefly 
calcium  phosphate,  and  (5)  water.  Milk 
does  not  stay  in  the  stomach  much  longer 
than  plain  water  and  must  therefore  be 
considered  very  digestible.”  To  maintain 
this  normal  condition  of  the  milk  depends 
entirely  upon  the  character  of  its  produc¬ 
tion  and  proper  handling  to  the  consumer. 

With  the  Increasing  demands  for  milk 
as  a  food  for  children,  as  well  as  adults, 
there  is  also  a  corresponding  demand  by 
the  consumer  that  the  milk  shall  be  pure 
and  wholesome.  The  Increased  consump¬ 
tion  of  milk  in  recent  years  has  been 
brought  about  largely  through  the  efforts 
of  the  boards  of  health  and  practicing 
physicians  demanding  the  purity  of  the 
fluid.  Laws  have  been  made  enforcing 
the  purity  and  wholesomeness  of  milk 
when  put  upon  the  market.  A  business-like 
milk  company  can  do  much  to  bring  about 
a  public  sentiment  in  support  of  such  effort 
by  educating  the  nominal  consumer  to  re¬ 
quire  a  greater  quantity  for  his  dally 
needs,  because  milk  is  an  entire  food, 
cheap  and  nutritious  in  comparison  with 
other  foods:  by  such  means  increasing 
the  demand  for  production:  therefore 
making  a  market  for  a  product  of  the 
farm. 

The  Borden  Condensed  Milk  Company  by 
means  of  the  46  years  of  large  experience 
realize  the  importance  of  producing  clean, 
wholesome  milk  in  their  endeavor  to  create 
a  market  for  milk,  aufl  the  dairymen  who 
try  to  comprehend  what  this  means  are 
the  ones  who  profit  most  in  the  production 
of  milk.  The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  recently  been  giving  keen 
attention  to  the  conditions  connected  with 
the  production,  handling  and  sale  of  milk 
from  the  consumers’  standpoint,  realizing 
the  dangers  associated  with  the  sale  of 
unwholesome  milk,  and  how  much  danger¬ 
ously  poor  milk  is  shipped  into  the  consum¬ 
ing  cities  and  villages,  thereby  virtually 
affecting  the  condition  of  health  in  such 
community.  Thoughtful  dairymen  will 
naturally  comprehend  that  large  handlers 


of  milk  build  their  business  foundation  by 
being  careful  of  the  quality  of  goods  sold— 
that  few  large  concerns  develop  or  exist 
without  this  principle  uppermost  in  their 
practice.  There  are  many  distributing 
handlers  of  milk  who  are  not  any  too 
careful,  and  whose  movements  and  actions 
unfortunately  have  to  be  watched  very 
closely  by  boards  of  health  in  different 
cities.  There  is  hardly  any  one  subject 
that  is  agitating  the  public  mind  more  at 
the  present  time  than  that  of  pure,  whole¬ 
some  milk  supply  on  which  so  large  a  per¬ 
centage  of  the  new-born  infants  are  de¬ 
pendent  for  successful  raising  to  maturity. 
The  demand  for  any  manufactured  or  nat¬ 
ural  product  depends  very  largely  upon  the 
satisfaction  it  gives  to  the  consumer.  The 
business-like  producer  will  be  alert  to 
these  needs.  The  public’s  demand  to-day 
for  milk  as  human  food  is  that  the  condi¬ 
tions  about  the  da.iry  shall  be  sanitary, 
the  cows  healthy  and  free  of  disease  and 
feed  upon  sweet  wholesome  nutritious  food, 
w’ith  a  pure  water  supply,  thus  insuring 
wholesome  milk.  Cows  fed  upon  sour,  fer¬ 
mented  food  cannot  produce  wholesome 
milk,  and  boards  of  health  are  beginning 
to  take  notice  of  this  fact. 

CPAUDE  D.  MORRIS,  V.  8. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


/I  Good  White  Strawberry  Wanted. 

Mr.  Hendricks,  page  621,  waxes  eloquent 
ov6r  an  old  favorite  of  mine,  Lennig’s 
White  strawberry,  and,  having  lost  it, 
would  like  to  know  where  to  obtain  It  true 
to  name.  It  has  disappeared  out  of  all 
the  catalogues  that  come  to  me,  except  that 
of  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester.  With 
me  the  variety  was  never  a  vigorous 
grower,  but  made  healthy  compact  plants 
with  few  runners.  It  is  deep  blush  in 
color  with  exquisite  flavor,  but  with  me 
it  was  really  a  i)oor  bearer.  About  20 
years  ago  my  father  found,  in  Montgom¬ 
ery  County.  N.  Y.,  a  patch  of  pure  white 
wild  strawberries,  and  I  removed  a  num¬ 
ber  to  my  grounds  for  testing.  The  plants 
were  vigorous  and  fruitful.  The  berries 
were  yellowish  white  and  of  good  flavor 
with  no  acidity— but  were  undersized. 
Thinking  that  a  large  white  strawberry  of 
high  flavor  would  be  a  desirable  and  profit¬ 
able  novelty  for  contrast  with  the  reds,  I 
set  a  plant  of  Lennig’s  While  in  the  midst 
of  the  wild  sort  for  a  mother,  and  select¬ 
ing  the  best  berry  shaved  off  the  seed  and 
planted  carefully.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the 
offspring  were  exactly  like  the  wild  Frag- 
aria  in  plant,  habit  and  foliage  with  not 
the  slightest  Improvement  in  size  or  fiavor 
of  fruit,  while  the  remainder  were  Lennig’s 
White  without  the  least  loss  of  color  or 
increase  of  productiveness.  I  sent  a  num¬ 
ber  of  plants  of  the  wild  sort  to  a  then 
noted  grower  of  new  varieties,  who  prom¬ 
ised  to  try  to  work  up  something  new  and 
good  in  the  large  white  strawberry  line, 
but  never  heard  that  anything  came  of 
it.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  large 
prolific  white  strawberry  would  be  appre¬ 
ciated  and  if,  in  it,  the  high  flavor  of  the 
old  Lennig’s  White  could  be  preserved,  the 
production  would  certainly  ‘‘take  the 
cake,”  or  more  likely  half  the  bakery.  In 
working  to  produce  new  varieties  Anna 
Kennedy,  a  rather  old  sort,  still  offered  by 
Black  &  Son,  has  attractive  possibili¬ 
ties.  For  beauty  and  health  of  plant  I 
know  of  nothing  to  equal  it.  The  fruit  Is 
regular  in  form  and  of  brilliant  color  as 
if  varnished.  The  flavor  is  well-nigh  per¬ 
fection.  It  is  not  a  prolific  bearer.  If  it 
could  be  made  to  yield  like  the  Clyde, 
all  strawberry  lovers  the  world  over  would 
rise  up  and  shout  for  joy.  Let  the  breeders 
get  to  work  and  produce  a  Clyde-Kennedy 
combination  and  win  a  prize.  J.  r.  p. 


A  woman^s  Pragcr 

It  is  notable  that  in  tbe  despondency 
caused  by  womanly  diseases,  there  seems 
to  many  a  suffering  woman  no  way  of 
escape  from  pain  except  at  the  price  of 
life  itself.  It  would  be  sad  to  record 
such  a  story  of  struggle  and  suffering  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  fact 
that  in  such  dire 
distress  many  a 
woman  has 
found  a  way 
back  to  health 
and  happiness 
by  the  use  of  Dr. 

Pierce’s  Favor¬ 
ite  Prescription. 

The  one  and 
only  remedy  for 
leucorrhea, 
female  weak¬ 
ness,  prolapsus, 
or  falling  of  the 
womb,  so  abso¬ 
lutely  specific  and  sure  in  curing  theee 
common  ailments  of  women,  as  to  war¬ 
rant  its  makers  in  offering  to  pay,  as 
they  hereby  do,  the  sum  of  ^500  reward 
for  a  case  of  the  above  maladies  which 
they  cannot  cure. 

"Your  medicine  almost  raised  me  from  the 
dead,”  writes  Mrs.  Rdwin  H.  Gardner,  of  Egypt, 
Plymouth  Co.,  Ma.ss,,  Box  14.  «My  urine  was 
like  brick  dust,  and  I  had  pain  all  over  me,  and 
such  a  dragging  feeling  it  seemed  I  could  not 
do  my  house  work.  One  day  I  found  a  little 
book.  I  read  it  and  wrote  to  Dr.  Pierce,  and  in 
a  few  days  received  an  answer.  I  decided  to  try 
his  medicine,  and  to-day  1  am  a  well  woman.  I 
have  no  backache,  no  headache,  no  pain  at  all. 
I  used  always  to  have  headaches  previously  to 
the  monthly  period  and  such  pain  that  I  would 
roll  on  the  floor  in  agony.  I  took  three  bottles 
of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  and  three 
of  ‘  Golden  Medical  Discovery  ’  and  three  vials 
of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets,  and  was  com¬ 
pletely  cured.  ” 

Accept  no  substitute  for  ”  Favorite  Pre- 
•cription.”  There  is  nothing  just  as  good. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Medical 
Adviser — sent  on  receipt  of  stamps 

to  cover  expense  of  mailing  Send 

ai  one-cent  stamps  for  the  book  in  paper 
covers  ;  or  31  stamps  for  the  cloth  bound 
volume.  Address  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y 


GURK’S  Si  ii!  CROPS 

s  Reversible  Bush 
Plow  and  Harrow. 

Cuts  .T,  track  5  ft.  wide,  1 
ft.  deep.  Connects  the 
sub-sol  1  water.  It  is  an 
excellent  machine  for 
covering  in  sugar  cane, 
strength  guaranteed. 

Can  plow  a  newly  cut 
fore.st.  stump,  bush  or  bog  land,  leaves  the  land  true, 
clean  foi  any  crop. 


Clark’s  Dbl.  Action 
Cutaway  Harrow. 

Moves  15,000  tons  of 
Karth  in  a  Day. 


Clark’s  8  Foot 
Smoothing  Harrow 

Wll!  smooth  an  acre  as 
true  as  a  mill  pond  in 
twenty  minutes. 


Clark’s  Rev.  Sulky  Disk  Plow. 


Made  single  or  double.  One  or 
two  furrows,  five  to  ten  Inches 
deep,  14  inches  wide.  For 

e  two  or  four  horses.  Light 

draft.  No  side  draft  No 
similar  plow  made.  When 
Clark’s  grass  tools  are  used 
as  directed  In  his  grass  cir- 
ular.  we,  the  0.  H.  Co.  guarantee 
them  to  kill  wild  mustard,  char¬ 
lock,  hard  hack,  sun  flower,  milk  weed,  morning 
glory,  Hussion  thistle  or  any  other  foul  plant  that 
grows,  or  money  refunded.  Now  Is  the  time  to  com¬ 
mence  work  for  next  year’s  seeding  to  grass. 


Clark’s  GiderMill 

Horse,  Hand  or  Steam  Power. 
From  five  gallons  to  eight  barrels. 

PERFECT  GRIND. 

will  grind  75  bushels  per  hour 
easily. 

Send  for  Circulars. 


I PUTAWAY  Uarrow  Go. 

E  ^Kigganum,  "Ci.  U.  S.  A. 


GUTTERS 

and 


Thay  Throw  and  Blow" 

BLOWERS 


■ 


They  require  les.s  power  than  any  other  blower  because  the 
wheel  containing  the  knives  also  contains  paddles  which  throw 
and  fans  which  blow.  A  two-horse  tread  power  will  cutand  cl^ 
vatc  i  tons  of  ensilajje  per  hour, and  a  lOn.p.  engine  20 tons  per 
hour.  No  chains,  belts  or  cogs  to  slip  and  waste  power.  Also 
silos,  horse  powers,  engines,  carriers,  saw  machines,  ctCo 

HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y, 


Poultry 

Fencing 

Hao  boon  fully  loat- 
od  and  found  aupo- 
rlor  lo  all  othora. 

Will  fit  uneven 
ground  without 
cutting. 


Every  Part  Stretches  Perfectly. 

Made  of  high  grade  galvanized  steel  wire.  All 
horizontal  lines  are  cables,  making  it  stronger. 
Hols  fine  mesh  at  bottom  for  small  chicks. 
We  also  make  extra  heavy  for  gardens,  lawns, 
etc.  The  largest  poultry  farms  are  using  this  fence — 
oTer  700  rods  by  Lakewood  (N.  J.)  Farm  Co.  We  pay 
freight  and  satisfy  every  one  or  no  sale.  Can  ship  from 
New  York,  Philadelphia  or  Pittsburg. 

Write  for  free  catalog  of  Farm,  Lawn  and  Poultry  Fencing. 

CASE  BROS.,  Colohester,  Conn. 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  aadWheatThrasher 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Kye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  it  again  in  perfect 
bundles. Can  be  changed 
in  fifteen  minntes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Bnekwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  Send  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  QBANT-FBKBI8  COMPANY,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


HORSE  POWERS, 

THRASHERS  Wood 
and  CLEANERS  Saws 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  niiTTCDC 
Tread, Pat. Governor, Feed  and  Ensilage  uU  I  I  kllO 

ELLISKEr$TONEA6R’LWORKS,Pottstowil,Pa 


SiKwln 

C^irb 

Spm 


Core  These  Blemlahcf 
Also  Ringbone,  hard  or  soft 
■nlargements.  Sweeny,  Knee- 
Sprnng, Fistula  and  Poll  Kvll. 
Slight  coet  and  certain  onree.  j 
Two  big  booklets  telling  how  | 
to  do  it  sent  free. Write  today. 

rLKBING  BROS.,  Ck«Bl.U, 

333  rolon  8to«kTardi,Clileago,r 


STEEL  ROOFING. 

strictly  new,  perfect,  Semi-Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  two  feet  wide,  six  feet  long. 
The  best  Hoofing,  Siding  or  Ceiling 
y  oil  cun  UHC.  We  furnish  nails  free  ana 
paint  rooting,  two  sides.  Comes  either 
flat  corrugated  or “V”  crimped.  Uellv- 
eredfreeof  allcharges  to  all  points  in  U. 
S.  east  of  Ml.'-slssippl  River  and  north  of 
Ohio  River  at  .*.25  PEK  SqUARE. 
Price,  to  other  points  on  application. 
A  square  means  'on  squat  c  feet. 

Write  for  Free  Catalogue  No.  67  on  mateilal  bought 
from  SherilTs’ and  Receivers’ Sales.  CHICAGO  HOUSE 
WKECKING  CO.,  W.  85th  and  Iron  8t..,  Chicago. 
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Live  Stockand  Dair 


A  JERSEY  COW. 

Ira  B.  AVatson,  of  Fredonia,  N.  Y., 
sends  us  the  photograph  of  the  cow  pic¬ 
tured  on  the  first  page,  Fig.  242.  This 
cow  has  a  record  of  24  pounds  of  butter 
in  seven  days.  54  pounds  of  milk  in  one 
day,  and  10,900  pounds  in  11  months. 
Her  dam  has  a  record  of  20  pounds  of 
butter  in  seven  days.  This  cow  has  a 
tremendous  udder — too  large  for  her 
size,  one  would  say  at  first  glance. 

FEEDING  CORN  AND  COB  MEAL 

In  regard  to  feeding  corn  and  co>) 
meal  there  is  a  wide  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  among  feeders.  It  will  pay  ex¬ 
tremely  well  under  certain  conditions 
and  where  the  meal  can  be  prepared  in 
an  economical  way.  The  one  neces¬ 
sary  article  to  have  is  good  sound  dry 
corn.  The  cob  must  not  be  wet,  rotten 
or  musty,  as  the  meal  prepared  from 
grain  of  this  kind  would  have  less  feed¬ 
ing  value  with  the  cob  left  in  than  if 
taken  out.  Having  good  bright  sound 
grain  we  must  now  consider  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  preparing  the  meal.  I  believe 
the  only  practical  way  to  manufacture 
cob  meal  is  to  have  some  heavy  power 
located  at  the  feed  yard  where  the 
meal  can  be  made  as  fine  as  desired, 
and  in  large  quantities.  You  will  fini 
it  will  take  heavy  machinery  and 
plenty  of  power  to  make  a  good  quality 
of  cob  meal,  but  with  the  proper  equip¬ 
ment  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  ex¬ 
pense  to  2%  cents  per  100  pounds  of 
shelled  corn,  or  five  cents  per  100  of 
ear  corn. 

The  question  arises  as  to  whether 
the  cob  has  any  feeding  value.  In  my 
own  experiments  I  have  come  to  this 
conclusion,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  same 
as  that  of  nearly  all  feeders  throughout 
the  West  who  have  studied  carefully 
the  gains  made  by  cob  meal.  In  start¬ 
ing  cattle  on  feed,  or  in  feeding  stock 
cattle,  cob  meal  is  a  much  better  feed 
than  cornmeal  taken  pound  for  pound, 
and  therefore  is  worth  as  much  or 
more.  But  how  can  that  be  when  there 
is  no  feed  in  the  cob?  Are  you  entire¬ 
ly  sure  of  that?  They  are  using  corn¬ 
cobs  now  for  many  other  purposes 
than  the  making  of  pipes,  and  actual 
experience  is  a  good  teacher,  especially 
in  the  feed  yard.  There  is  no  place  on 
a  farm  where  a  man  must  use  his  eyes 
and  mind  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  every  side  of  a  difficult  proposition 
more  than  behind  a  drove  of  cattle  in 
the  feed  yard.  All  aged  cattle  when 
started  on  feed  consume  for  quite  a 
time  all  or  nearly  all  the  ear.  So  the 
man  who  usually  has  the  most  to  sa>' 
alwut  the  uselessness  of  feeding  cob 
meal,  feeds  ear  corn  and  his  cattle  eat 
the  cobs  just  the  same.  After  cattle 
have  been  fed  ear  corn  for  some  time, 
say  60  or  90  days,  they  usually  begin 
to  shell  off  the  corn  from  the  cob,  thus 
making  their  feed  a  little  stronger. 
Now  the  man  who  can  feed  meal  gives 
his  cattle  just  a  little  better  chance  of 
getting  fat  quickly.  By  grinding  the 
feed,  ear  and  all,  bulk  is  added  to  the 
feed,  which  is  a  very  necessary  require¬ 
ment  in  starting  a  drove  of  cattle.  If 
you  use  straight  cornmeal  you  would 
add  bran  or  some  bulky  ration  to  take 
the  place  of  the  cob  left  out.  If  you 
intend  to  use  some  by-product  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  ration  it  is  always  best  to  add 
enough  of  this  product  at  first  in  order 
to  educate  the  appetite,  as  they  read¬ 
ily  acquire  a  liking  for  these  feeds  if 
started  while  hungry.  You  now  have  a 
bulky  mixed  feed  that  for  the  first  60 
days  will  put  on  as  much  fat,  pound 
for  i)ound.  as  any  feed  now  known  if 
used  intelligently  and  with  the  proper- 
roughness. 

After  this  length  of  time  it  is  well 


to  make  the  ration  richer  in  corn  by 
adding  shelled  corn  to  the  ear  corn 
when  grinding.  Cattle  in  the  feed  yard 
are  hard-worked  animals  and  should 
be  brought  to  do  their  best  w'ork  by 
proper  fitting,  the  same  as  a  trotting 
horse  is  brought  to  do  his  best  work. 
They  must  be  gradually  brought  from 
the  coarse  grass  pasture  stage  up  to 
the  point  where  they  can  digest  25  to 
28  pounds  a  day  of  a  well-balanced 
and  nutritious  ration,  and  convert  it 
into  beef  at  the  rate  of  from  three  to 
four  pounds  per  day.  In  order  to  se¬ 
cure  this  condition  there  is  no  feed  so 
-well  adapted  for  the  first  60  days  •  as 
cob  meal.  In  my  judgment  the  cobs 
are  useful  in  several  ways.  They  give 
bulk  to  the  feed  and  more  readily  sat¬ 
isfy  a  craving  appetite.  They  act  as  a 
divisor,  separating  the  corn  particles 
to  a  certain  extent,  thereby  allowing 
the  gastric  juices  better  to  act  on  the 
food.  The  cob  is  a  great  absorbent, 
and  takes  up  the  moisture  in  the  sys¬ 
tem,  thus  preventing  scouring  and  at 
the  same  time  calling  for  plenty  of 
v/ater.  Old  feeders  w-ell  know  that  a 
good  feeding  steer  is  a  good  drinker  as 
well  as  a  good  eater.  With  the  facts 
in  view  that  you  get  20  pounds  of  feed 
equal  in  value  to  corn  for  five  cents, 
that  for  a  time  at  least  it  is  just  the 
kind  of  feed  you  want,  and  that  it  is 
no  experiment  but  a  proven  fact,  it 
only  remains  for  the  feeder  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  he  can  afford  to  put  in 
the  necessary  machinery  to  make  the 
meal.  a.  n.  ames. 

BONE  FOOD  FOR  PIGS. 

Could  you  tell  me  some  good  hone-mak¬ 
ing'  food.s  which  are  reasonably  obtained? 
Would  not  some  of  the  mineral  food.s  be 
good  to  feed  small  pigs?  a.  b.  l. 

13enton  J-Iarbor,  Mich. 

Let  us  first  sludy  the  following  table: 

Pounds  in  1,000. 


Xitro 

- 

rhos.  Pot- 

gen. 

Dime. 

acid.  ash. 

Vive  hog  . 

....  20 

9.2 

9.  1.8 

Wheat  bfiin  . 

....  27 

1.7 

20  16 

Whole  wheat  . . . 

. ...  24 

<1.6 

8.  5 

Middling.s  . 

....  26 

0.6 

9.5  6 

Corn  . 

....  IS 

o.:i 

7  4 

Ground  bone  . 

300 

2.30 

Wood  ashes  . 

340 

18  50 

Wheat  flour  . 

. ...  IS 

0.2 

3.5  2.5 

You  will  .see 

that 

the  hog 

and  his 

bones  in  particular  require  nitrogen, 
lime  and  phosphoric  acid  for  growth. 
While  but  little  potash  is  found  in  the 
body  of  the  animal,  still  there  must  be 
an  abundance  of  it  present  in  the  food 
a.s  it  does  an  important  work  in  diges¬ 
tion.  We  must  understand  one  thing 
abcvit  feeding  “bone-forming”  feeds. 
We  cannot  largely  increase  the  frame 
or  bone  structure  of  the  hog  by  feeding 
these  foods.  There  is  a  limit  set  to 
this  size  by  inheritance:  that  is.  Na¬ 
ture  designed  the  animal  to  reach  a 
certain  size  and  no  more.  We  cannot, 
by  feeding  pass  the  limit  but  unless  the 
animal  is  supplied  during  its  youth 
with  proper  food  he  cannot  reach  this 
limit.  Another  advantage  in  giving 
food  that  provides  an  abundance  of 
lime  and  phosphoric  acid  is  th  t  the 
bones  are  harder  and  firmer  p  i  thus 
give  more  strength  to  the  body.  For 
example,  hogs  fed  on  nothing  but  corn 
will  have  weak  “spongy”  bones  and 
will  not,  as  a  rule,  make  such  a  large 
frame  on  which  to  pack  meat.  The 
“brans”  or  different  grains,  that  is  the 
outer  hard  coat  crushed  or  ground, 
contain  more  of  the  bone-forming 
foods  than  the  whole  grain  or  flour. 
That  is  because  the  lime  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  are  put  in  the  shell  or  hard 
outer  covering  of  the  grain.  Notice  the 
difference  between  wheat  bran  and 
wheat  flour.  So  far  as  the  bone-form¬ 
ing  materials  go  wheat  bran  is  about 
the  best  of  our  ordinary  feeds,  but  we 
have  not  found  it  desirable  to  feed 
large  quantities  of  bran  to  young  pigs. 
It  i?  too  coarse  and  ma^  cguse  indiges¬ 


tion.  If  the  pigs  are  well  fed  on  other 
grains  it  is  well  to  leave  a  box  of  bran 
where  the  pigs  can  help  themselves. 
They  are  not  likely  to  eat  too  much 
bran,  as  they  prefer  other  grains.  The 
most  practical  way  we  have  found  for 
providing  these  bone-making  foods  is 
to  keep  wood  ashes  and  fine  ground 
bone  constantly  before  the  pigs.  I^et 
them  help  themselves  at  will  and  even 
v.'hen  fed  on  corn  alone  they  will  make 
good  growth  of  frame.  Corn  is  the 
best  food  for  fattening  pigs,  and  if 
skim-milk  can  he  bought  at  a  fair 
price  it  will,  with  ashes,  provide  plenty 
of  bone-forming  food.  If  skim-milk 
cannot  be  fed  green  clover  or  clover 
hay  and  wheat  bran  with  the  ashes 
will  make  a  good  substitute.  We  con¬ 
sider  it  a  mistake  to  try  to  force  pigs 
to  eat  large  quantities  of  the  “bone- 
formers.”  We  would  rather  leave  the 
pigs  free  to  help  themselves. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  .square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


DR.  HESS 
Great  Stock  Book 

_  If  you  will  write  and  say  wliat 

stock  you  have— how  many  head 
rr of  each,  what  stock  lood  you 
■  ■  ww  jia^e  used— and  mention  tliis 
paper.  Tliis  hook  is  a  comprehensive  Ireatisi; 
on  tlie  care  of  ali  live  stock  and  poultry  .based 
on  tlie  scienlitic  knowledge  and  atlaimnenis 
of  the  eimnent  veterinarian.  Dr.  Hess  i.M.D., 
D.V.S.i;  written  in  popuhar  language;  com¬ 
mended  and  us4‘d  by  veterinarians  every¬ 
where.  (let  it  and  become  a  master  of  all 
slock  diseases.  Write  to-day,  to 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland.  Ohio. 

Makers  of  Dr.  Hess  StCK'k  food. 


“  Very  valuable  around  our 

stock  burns,  in  fact,  almost  anywhere  that  a 
disinfectant  is  required,”  writes  Itarry  B. 
Winters,  of  Winters  Farm,  Smithboro,  New 
York,  referring  to  CHLORO-NAPTHO- 
LEUM  DIP.  If  you  have  never  used  it  you 
ctinnot  realize  how  it  aids  in  keeping  the  prem¬ 
ises  clean.  It  refreshes  the  animals  and  keeps 
the  flies  awii.v.  The  st<mdard  preventive  and 
remedy  for  Contagious  Abortion  Kills  all  germs, 
mange,  itch,  ticks,  scabs,  lice,  etc.,  on  live  stock 
from  chickens  to  horses.  Sprinkle  or  dip. 
1  gal.,  !fl.5d:  .5  gal.,  iffl.T,');  10  gals.,  $12..50;  freight 
paid.  The  West  Disinfecting  Co.,  Inc.,  4  E.  59th 
St.,  New  York. 


NO  MOItB  BEINT)  HORSES,— ForSpecifloOph- 
tbalmia.  Moon  Blindness,  and  other  Sore  Byes, 
BARBY  CO.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  have  a  sure  cure 


The  EMPIRE 

Separator. 

The  Easy  Runnlnc  Kind. 

Will  give  beii«r  BatlBfaofcio&,  m»kB  jou  mor« 

L  moitj  ftn<l  lABt  longer  than  nnj  othBr.  Our 
\  book  BhowB  why.  Bend  ft/r  it. 

\ Empire  Cream  Separator  Co., 

'  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 


Get  ai.n  American 
and  you  get  a  money  winner. 
A  simple  practical  machine 
that  does  its  work  so  well  ■we  i 
can  sell  it  on  trial.  The  ma-  I 
chine  for  you.  Price  low.  f 
Guaranteed.  Catalogue  mailed  free, 

Americart  Separator  Co.. 

Boa  lOfitt  Balnbrldge,N.  Y. 
Won  Jifsdal  at  J^ri§  in  1900. 


SHARPLES 

TUBUIAR 
FAfiMCBEAM 


A  lot  of  people  make 
separators,  and  all 
are  made  with  the 
bucket  bowl  except¬ 
ing  one — 

The  Tubular. 

There  is  but  one  Tubular  type  of  separa¬ 
tor  and  we  make  that.  Our  competitors 
cannot  make  it  because  our  patents  pre¬ 
vent.  They  have  to  make  the  old  style 
bucket  bowl  or  none  at  all.  The  Tubular 
is  a  great  improvement,  and  it  is  just  a 
question  whether  you  want  this  improved 
machine  or  one  of  the  old  style  bucket 
bowl  machines.  Write  for  free  catalogl53. 
THE  SHARPIES  CO.,  P.  M.  SHARPIES, 

Chicago,  III.  Wa.t  Chaster,  Pa. 


Breeders’  Directory 


fOK  HOLSraN  CATTLE 

9eod  ones,  and  ail  ages.  Fine  Yearling  Bnlli 
ready  for  servloe. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

■wrrhi.8  DEETHURST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  Kverv  animal  registered. 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Rifton.  Ulster  Co.,N.  T. 


I?!e^isterea  Jersey  iSySi  C^lve« 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  {Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


mPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

bog.  Pigs  of  ail  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Roohester.Mioh 


RARPAINQ  purebred  Holstein-Friesian  Bull 
DAnUMliiO  Calves.  Low  present  prices  to  reduce 
stock.  Write  promptly. 

VV.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

Three  Purebred  Berkshire  Boars.  Weight,  5C 
pounds;  age,  10  weeks.  Sit)  each. 

I.  K.  .MATHKK,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


pOCR  .SOLID  COLORED  .JERSEY  HULLS, 

*  4.  6,  ti  and  8  months  old.  SireaD.  G.Son  of  St. 

Limbert  Boy.  Sire  of  .54  tested  cows. 

.7.  A.  HERB,  Route  4, 1,ancastcr.  Pa. 


Holstein  bull  calves,  scotch  Ooiiios.  spared 

Females.  SIT^A.S  DECwER,  South  Montrose.  Pa. 


nCATU  TH  I  IOC  hens  and  CHICKS 
UCA  in  I  U  LlUC  64-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  L 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


—Four  Cockerels  for  t4  if 


from  big  (^gsfrom  big  hens.  All  purebred,  without 
ilisquaiiflcations.  %VH1TE  &  RICE, 

|3F“  Box  A,  V'orktown,  N,  Y, 


For  bale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 
bred.  A.  ,1.  benedict,  Woodworth.  Wis.’ 


Ijg.  P.  CMiias,  Berksmies  and  C.  WMtes. 

- 8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 

Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows  Write  foi 
prices  and  description.  Return  If  not 

_ _ satisfactory ;  we  refund  the  money 

HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Brclldoun,  Chester  Co.,  P* 


Impr^ed  YORKSHIRES 

The  best  large  hog.  Get  a  Boar  and  have  large  Utter*, 
all  white.  I'rice.  $8  to  $30  now. 

LAilE  grove  FARM,  Madison,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


Shropshlrcs.  Either  sex.  Alsoachoico 
lot  of  Lambs,  Chester  White  Swine, 
some  choice  pigs  and  Short-horn 
cattle.  A1 1  stock  recorded  and  of  the 
best  l)reeding.  P-ices  right 
SIDNEY  SPRAGUE.  FalcOnCr  N.  V, 


Berkshire  Spring 

OLlVlttjiilUCkJ  pjgg  of  both  sexes  in  New  England, 
farrowed  in  March  and  April.  Also,  three  yearling 
Boars  and  six  yearling  Sows  that  will  farrow  in 
September.  I  own  the  only  living  daughter  of  Long¬ 
fellow,  No.  16835.  J.  E.  WATSON.  Marbledale,  Conn. 


WYANDOT 


Cnolce  young  stock  for  .sale. 
J.  H.  VENT,  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE- 


I — Eight  registered  Jersey  Heifer  Calves, 
well  bred,  and  not  a  white  hair  in  the 
lot.  Also  a  pair  of  extra  nice  yearlings  due  to  calve 
in  January.  Four  Bull  Calves;  two  are  early  ones, 
very  large  and  handsome.  Just  rlgh'  for  the  fairs. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  PoolvlUe,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  DELAINE  EWES  AND  RAMS  at 
bargain  prices.  Stock  all  registered.  F.  C. 
MULKIN,  Friendship,  N.  Y. 


SQUABS  PAY  HENS 

Easier,  need  attention  only  part  of 
time,  bring  big  prices.  Raised  in  one 
month.  Money-makers  for  poultry- 
men,  farmers, women.  Send  forFREK 
BOOKLET  and  learn  this  rich  home 
Industry.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB 
CO..  4  A  Friend  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 


WORM 


SUMMER'S 

POWDERS. 


STANDARD  REMEDY  FOR  30  YEARS. 

KtMl  to  MillioiiH  of  AiiimaU  Kvei^  Year. 
a  lb  Fkp.  60c;  7  lb.  RkR.  ISI ;  70  lb.  Case  #«• 
Catalogue  of  Stockmen's  .Supplies  Free. 
E.  S.  BURCH  &  Co.,  144  Illinois  Sc  Chicago. 


_  IS  eggs  all 

TEN  DAYS'FREETRIAL, 

Nopay  until  you  proveltcutseasier 
and  faster  than  any  other.  Isn’t! 
that  the  fairest  otferf  Catalogue  free.1 

F.  W.  MANN  CO., 

Box  15,  Milford,  Mass.  I 


Only  One  Hand 

needed  to  stanchion  Cattle 
if  you  have  our 

Steel  Latch  Stanchion 


Wtien  open  is  locked  ready  for 
cattle  to  come  in:  closed,  It  swingb 
^  freely.  Best  dairy  cattle  tic  be 
cause  comfortable  and  qulci. 
"^Ives  greatest  freedom.  Made  of  sclecten 
liardwood  oil  finished.  We  arc  the  sole  manufa' 
tiircrs.  Write  now  for  circulars  and  delivered  price?;. 
►LKOO  IM.OW  (  O.g  J{,  OHIO, 
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A  WOMAN  FARMER'S  NOTES. 

Extiiriting  Stock. — A  woman  farm- 
rr  who  takes  pride  in  her  stock  can 
hardly  see  the  Fall  fairs  approaching 
without  a  desire  to  exhibit.  Poultry 
is  quite  within  the  possibilities  for  her, 
even  though  she  must  coop  them  and 
lake  them  to  their  destination  and  back 
herself,  but  cattle  and  swine  are  quite 
a  different  matter.  They  must  be  man¬ 
aged  by  men  and  that  often  costs  more 
than  the  resultant  advertising  is 
worth.  Tt  is  even  more  important  for 
women  than  for  men  that  every  animal 
on  the  farm  should  be  so  trained  that 
it  can  be  led  easily,  or  where  leading 
is  impracticable,  so  controlled  that 
it  may  be  exhibited  easily.  Good 
sales  are  often  effected  at  the  fairs, 
and  though  a  woman  cannot  assume 
the  care  of  her  “flocks  and  herds”  in  so 
public  a  place,  she  would  often  find  it 
to  her  advantage  to  show  her  stock  if 
she  desires  good  sales.  It  is  not  pleas¬ 
ant  for  a  woman  to  court  this  kind  of 
juiblicity,  but  if  it  becomes  necessary 
for  her  to  do  man’s  work  she  must  do 
it  in  man  fashion  or  lose  a  great  deal 
of  the  profit. 

(’ATTt.K  Itch. — The  cattle  last  Sum¬ 
mer  were  affected  by  an  eczema-like 
disease  which  farmers  call  “swamp 
itch.”  My  own  herd  was  by  no  means 
the  only  one  which  contracted  the  dis¬ 
ease,  as  I  saw  it  on  animals  which 
were  miles  away  from  mine.  Spaces, 
usually  near  the  face  and  neck,  had  a 
slightl}"  swollen  appearance.  All  hair 
dropped  out  and  the  skin  looked  rough 
and  scaly.  The  animals  were  not  con¬ 
fined  to  low  land,  as  they  had  the  run 
of  a  hill  pasture  adjoining  the  swale. 
During  the  Winter  my  own  cattle  en¬ 
tirely  recovered  but  several  of  my  last 
Summer  boarders  were  still  afflicted 
when  returned  to  my  pastures  this 
season.  I  have  not  seen  a  trace  of  it 
for  several  weeks.  The  pastures  are 
much  better  this  season,  possibly  bet¬ 
ter  nutrition  has  toned  up  the  system 
of  the  afflicted  animals,  putting  them 
into  condition  to  ward  off  disease.  The 
lierd  is  looking  exceptionally  well  for 
animals  in  fly  time. 

Good  P.\,sti  i!K. — Our  frequent  rains, 
wliile  hard  on  haying  and  harvest, 
have  kept  the  pastures  in  prime  condi¬ 
tion.  The  milch  cows  did  not  need  the 
oats  and  peas  planted  for  them,  indeed, 
they  could  not  be  coaxed  to  eat  them, 
liking  the  sweet  White  clover  pasture, 
which  was  abundant,  better  than  the 
oats  and  peas,  so  the  crop  has  been 
harvested  and  put  into  the  barn  to  be 
thrashed  with  the  other  grain.  There 
are  few  years  when  a  soiling  crop  is  of 
no  advantage  even  though  the  dairjr  is 
as  small  as  mine,  but  my  pastures  con¬ 
tain  a  good  deal  of  clover  and  some 
Quack  grass,  and  the  abundant  rains  of 
the  past  few  weeks  keep  them  fresh 
and  quite  to  the  taste  of  the  cattle. 

Late  Gkain. — I  have  just  had  a 
piece  of  work  done  which  may  have 
been  unwise.  It  should,  at  least,  have 
been  done  earlier.  A  field  which  bore 
corn  and  cabbage  last  year  has  grown 
up  to  weeds  and  wild  grasses.  A  part 
of  the  field  has  been  plowed  for  Sum¬ 
mer  fallow  and  on  purpose  to  sow  it  to 
wheat.  I  fear  that  we  shall  not  get  the 
\\hf  Ip  field  plowed,  so  I  have  had  it 
mown,  and  I  intend  to  rake  the  growth 
into  windrov/s  and  burn  it.  Whether 
the  grain,  so  late  in  the  season,  will 
pay  for  the  expense  is  a  problem. 
-Many  weed  seeds  must  have  dropped, 
but  myriads  will  be  destroyed. 

Economy. — A  woman’s  ideas  of  econ¬ 
omy  are  widely  different  from  a  man’s. 

1  know  I  have  had  losses  because  I 
feared  to  send  money  in  hand  to  hunt 
for  money  which  I  was  not  sure  of 
finding:  losses  where  a  little  more 
hired  help  would  have  paid,  but  where 
I  did  not  dare  to  hire  lest  the  “game 
might  not  pay  for  the  ammunition.”  A 
man  would  hire  the  extra  labor  and 
would  be  well  paid  for  the  investment. 
A  man  says,  “Nothing  ventured  noth¬ 
ing  gained.”  A  woman  fears  to  ven¬ 
ture  much.  She  prefers  to  take  few 
chances  and  though  her  gains  may  be 
less  her  losses  are  fewer. 

SociAi.  Loss. — One  point  where  the 
woman  farmer  who  is  In  close  touch 
with  all  the  affairs  of  her  fields  and 
orchards  feels  her  lirojtations  is  when 


she  attempts  to  step  back  into  woman’s 
realm  to  entertain  her  friends.  So 
many  old  friends  whom  she  wishes  to 
hold  in  remembrance  are  only  in  the 
old  homes  for  a  few  weeks  in  Summer. 
Now  Summer  is  the  very  busiest  time 
of  all.  Fruit  and  vegetables  must  seek 
their  market  at  exactly  the  right  time 
or  loss  is  inevitable.  A  man  can  en¬ 
tertain  his  friends  in  field  or  garden  oi¬ 
ls  readily  excused  for  a  few  hours,  but 
a  woman  can  hardly  do  the  same,  so 
she  is  in  a  measure  cut  off  from  social 
pleasures.  True,  her  business  affairs 
leave  her  little  time  in  which  to  be¬ 
wail  her  lot.  but  the  person  who  leaves 
out  the  social  side  of  life  does  it  at 
great  loss  of  enjoyment  as  well  as  of 
improvement.  A  woman  farmer  is  apt 
to  fall  into  the  rut  of  “all  work  and  no 
play,”  and  she  soon  drops  out  of  the 
habit  of  seeking  entertainment  unless 
there  are  young  people  in  her  family, 
who  will  not  allow  her  to  forget  her 
social  obligations.  saka  a.  little. 


LAYING  PULLETS  IN  N.  Y.  MARKETS 

I  see  an  occasional  mention  of  persons 
buying  live  poultry  in  the  New  York  mar¬ 
kets.  for  the  purpose  of  securing  laying 
pullets.  Where  are  such  markets  located’ 
Are  there  special  days,  and  at  what  hours? 
Does  one  need  to  be  there  before  daylight 
as  in  the  vegetable  market?  o.  n.  w. 

Providence.  R.  I. 

The  bulk  of  the  live  poultry  coming 
to  New  York  is  unloaded  at  the  West 
W'ashingion  Market,  between  Little 
West  Twelfth  and  Bloomfield  Streets, 
North  River,  known  to  New  Yorkers 
as  the  “Goose  Market.”  The  early 
days  of  the  week  find  the  largest  as¬ 
sortment,  and  daylight  hours  will  an¬ 
swer.  The  pushing  and  energetic 
poultrymen  have  scattered  their  flocks 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  pure¬ 
bred  versus  scrub,  until  the  quality  of 
the  poultry  that  now  comes  to  market 
is  a  vast  improvement  over  that  of  a 
decade  since.  For  this  reason  I  am 
almost  convinced  it  is  cheaper  to  buy 
than  raise  laying  stock,  under  certain 
conditions.  One  of  these  conditions  is 
the  lack  of  range  and  quarters.  At  the 
present  time  the  young  stock  now  ar¬ 
riving  averages  from  2%  to  314  pounds 
in  weight,  and  sells  from  1214  to  15 
cents  a  pound.  Not  all  dealers  will 
separate  the  pullets  from  the  cockerels, 
but  in  every  line  of  business  there  are 
always  some  more  accommodating  than 
others,  and  at  times  when  the  rush  is 
past  there  are  few  who  will  turn  a 
prospective  buyer  down.  Where  one 
has  the  accommodations  and  private 
customers  to  consume  them,  the  young 
cockerels  will  more  than  double  their 
value  in  a  short  time,  and  help  pay  the 
keep  of  the  pullets  while  maturing. 

GEO.  E.  now  EM,. 


The  first  and  al-w^ays  leading 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

is  not  without  imitations 
but  it  is  the  only 

PERFECT  SEPARATOR 

and  its  many  patent-protected 

INVENTIONS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS 

still  render  it  easily 

IN  A  CLASS  BY  ITSELF 

and  as  much  better  than 

Other  Cream  Separators 

as  the  best  of  them  are  better  than 

GRAVITY  SKIMMING  SYSTEMS. 


A  DE  LAVAL  Catalogue— with  a  world  of  Separator  information— 
is  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


General  Offices : 


121  Youville  Square, 
MONTREAL. 


1213  Filbert  Street.  _  .  Aiun-r  e-i-ofc-i-  York  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA.  '  ^  L^ORTLANDT  laTREET,  TORONTO. 


9  &  I  I  Drumm  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


NEW  YORK. 


248  McDermot  Avenue, 
WINNIPEG. 


CLIMAX  ENSILAGE  m  FODDER  DUnERS 

CI.IMAX  Cutter.s  are  the  latest  development  in  Ensilag': 
Machinery.  They  cut  and  deliver  the  silage  at  one 
oi)eration.  They  require  less  power  to  operate  than 
any  other.  They  ai-e  strong.  They  are  simple  in  con¬ 
struction  and  have  few  wearing  parts.  Repairs  bill  is 
light.  Absolutely  guaranteed.  Cutting  device  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  best.  You  will  save  time,  trouble,  and  worry 
by  getting  the  CLIMAX.  Write  for  our  catalogue — It’s 
free. 

“The  Complete  Machine.” 

WARSAW-WILKINSON  CO., 

WARSAW.  N.  Y„ 


$28  MADE  ME  $500 

Grafton,  Massachusetts. 
International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Gentlemen: — Enclosed  find  check  for  $28  as  payment 
for  "International  Stock  Food”  shipment.  Would  say  that 
the  "International  Stock  Food”  you  shipped  me  improved 
my  stock,  both  in  looks  and  milk.  I  had  an  auction  of 
forty  head  that  brought  me  quite  $4000.  Am  sure  that 
“International  Stock  Food”  should  have  the  credit  for  at 
least  $500  of  this  amount. 


-  -  Please  send  me 

hkeleton  or  a  Cow.  Thle  le  a  reduced  iiluetration  taken  from  the  Veterinary 

Dep.rtmaiit  at  th.  book  wa  offer  frer.  YourS  truly,  J.  W. 

»"We  Have  Thonaandi  of  Similar  Te.tlmoiiiala  and  Will  Pay  You  $1000  Caih  to  Prore  That  They  Ar.  Not  O.nuin.  and  I'n.oileited.-q^ 


another  lot. 
BEATTY. 


t We  own 


Mntcrnaiioiiul  Stock  Food  Farm,”  which  is  located  12  miles  from 


Wave....  _  ra  . . T  22' — *  **  MinneapoHs  and  contains  I>o0  acres.  We  feed  ^^laternatlonal  Stock  Food”  everUdaV  nur  \ 

FOOD”  and  Dirkcium  2:05^  ;  to  our  Youko  Staluons,  Brood  Makes,  Colts,  Work  Horses,  Cattle  and  Hamls.  “KNTKIISATIONAL  STOCK 

I'bKDb  for  CKNT  is  Prepared  from  Roots,  Herbs,  Seeds  and  Barks  and  M'on  the  Highest  Medal  at  Paris  Exposition  in  lOOO  as  a  Hish-Class  veiretablp  m 
medicinal  preparation  t<)  be  fed  to  stock  in  small  amounts  as  an  addition  to  the  regular  feed.  It  is  a  Great  Aid  in  Growing  or  Fattening  stock  because  it  inrrGi«««  thn 
’ov^rth^n^f  Assimilation  so  that  each  animal  obtains  more  nutrition  from  the  grain  eaten.  We  positively  guarantee  thatiU  use  will  make  you  extra^money  '' 

AhAowlt  Fattening  stock.  “Utern.lional  Stock  Food”  can  be  fed  in  safety  to  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats,  Hogs,  Colts.  Calves  I  aiUs  or  pUt  U  is  0 

‘"V  J?'®  Human  system,  \ou  insist  on  eating  medicinal  ingredients  with  yourOwn  food  at  every  meal.  Salt  is  a  stomach  tonic  and  worm  ' 
foodTi  dUis‘n7ovon  tonic.  Mustard  isa  remedy  for  dyspepsia,  Vinegar  is  a  diuretic.  You  eattheso  medicinal  ingredients  almost  with  every  mouthfulof  your 

.f  “'!  that  those  Medicines  promote  health  and  strength  for  people  and  improve  their  digestion.  “International  Stork  Food”  contains  pure  vegctald©  nicdidnal 
^1  1*  necessary  an  addition  to  the  regular  feed  of  your  etoak  if  you  desire  to  keep  them  in  the  bcstpossiblo condition  “iBtrrnaUonal  Stork  Food”  ' 

^^S.o  k  F,  ri”  "Is  “  .""'•.r'r  P^manently  strengthen,  the  entire  system  so  that  disease  1.  AZtad  or  c"ed.“  n^  :  S 

Ut  iWll  moke  vooiV  llRat-antre”  by  Fifty  Thousand  Mrairr,  throughout  the  World.  WYour  Money  will  be  Promptly  Refunded  in  Any  case  of  faiirr.  ^ 

!>Iinli«ilno7^1«e^^L1  largest  sale  in  the  World  for  keeping  them  healthy.  AjrRrwarr  of  the  many  Cbrap  and 

£  linllat  Ions.  No  i  farnilst  ran  erparatr  all  the  llltfrrrnt  powdered  Roots,  llrrhs,  Harks-— **  n--.'-  .1.-.  —  _  . —  .. —  ,  .  ■.  .  .  —  .  .  _  ^  — 


-  —  .  - r  -  Inferiors 

Any  tine  rlaiming  to  do  so  Mnst  lie  an  Ignoramus  or  a  Falsifier. 


WMAT 

INTKRNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO., 

Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Dear  Sirs: — I  received  your  “International  Stock  Book”  and 
was  more  than  pleased  with  it.  It  is  worth  more  than  $10.00  to 
me.  Very  truly  yours,  RICHARD  J.  MORRISSEY. 


.  xxxx 


And  SeetU  tliRt  Tifi  nnee 

PEOPLE  SAY  ABOUT  THIS  BOOK. 

Intp;rnationai.  Stock  Food  Co.,  Odessa,  Mo. 

Dear  Sirs:— Your  "International  Stock  Book”  duly  received, 
and  It  IS  the  best  thing  of  its  class  that  I  have  ever  seen.  There  is 
a  volume  of  useful  articles  in  it  from  start  to  finish. 

Respectfully.  GEO.  W.  NULL. 


IT  CONTAINS  183  LARGE  ENGRAVINGS  OF  HORSES,  CATTLE,  SHEEP,  POULTRY,  ETC. 

^heen  Goats  Hoc.  rndPoiutv  ir^^^  “r**  treat  them.  It  also  give.  Description,  History  and  Illustration,  of  the  Different  Breed,  of  Horses,  Cattle, 

y  contains  Life  ^r/avlngs  of  many  very  neted  Animals,  and  also  testimonials.  The  Editor  Of  This  Paper  Will  Tell  You  That  You  Ought  To  Have 
This  Stock  Book  In  Vour  Library  For  Reference.  «3rlt  Contains  a  Finely  Illustrated  Veterinary  Department  That  Will  Save  You  Hundreds  of  oXrs 

WE  WILL  MAIL  IT  TO  YOU  ABSOLUTELY  FREE,  fl®“Postaoe  Prepaid. 

You  $10.00  Cash  if  book  is  wot  as  described.  Write  m  at  onee,  letter  or  poeUI  card,  and  ANSWEB  THESK  S  qi'BBTIONBi 
We  Employ  Over  300  Ist.-Name  This  Paper.  ad.-How  Much  Stock  Have  YouT 

S^A^^Tn  Mtnetor^**’  j  INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minn..U.S.  A. 


Largest  Stock  Food  Factory  in  the  World. 

Capital  Paid  in,  $1,000,000. 

000,000  Feetof  Space  In  Our  New  Factory, 
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HUMOROUS 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “I  live  in  the  top  flat. 
Whenever  you’re  out  that  way,  drop  in.” 
“Drop  in!”  repeated  the  other,  “Do  you 
think  I’m  coming  in  an  airship?” — Chi¬ 
cago  Post. 

“I  AmiinKS  de  busy  bee,”  said  Uncle 
Eben,  “but  I  dunno  but  what  I’d  rather 
be  de  man  dat  superinten’s  de  hive  an’ 
hoi’s  a  fus’  mortgage  on  de  honey.” — 
Washington  Star. 

Ceerk:  “Here’s  an  order  from  Smiths 
for  two  quarts  of  berries,  but  it  doesn’t 
say  what  kind.”  Grocer:  “Send  them 
bilberries.  They  owe  us  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.”— Detroit  Free  Press. 

Exciteo  Lady  at  the  teiephone):  “I 
want  my  husband,  please,  at  once.” 
Voice  (from  the  exchange):  “Number, 
please?”  Excited  Lady:  “Oh!  the  fourth, 
you  impudent  thing.”— Cork  Examiner. 

Red  Gulch  Joe:  “Did  you  say  that 
thar’  fight  between  Scar  faced  Sam  and 
I>asso  Bili  wuz  a  draw?”  Brimstone 
Ike:  “Yes;  an’,  unforchinitly  fer  Sam, 
Lasso  Bill  drawed  fu’st.”— Baltimore 
American. 

Mrs.  Stubbs:  “John,  this  advertise¬ 
ment  says:  ‘A  horse  for  sale;  not  afraid 
o!  automobiles.’  ”  Mr.  Stubbs:  “Then  1 
don’t  want  him.  Any  horse  that  isn’t 
afraid  of  automobiles  must  have  lost  his 
horse  sense.” — Chicago  Daily  News, 


Pin  Your  FaitK 


BL17-S 


BUCKEYE 

Combined  Grain 
and  Fertiiizer 
Hoe  Drili. 

A  well-balanced,  light-draft 
machine  with  no  neck  weight 
even  when  pressure  is  on.  The 
strongest.mostpracticaidrillon 

the  market.  Fitted  with  the  famous  Buckeye  non-corrosive  glass  fertilizer  distributer,  which 
will  notrust.  Has  all  the  well-known  Buckeye  points  of  merit,  strength  to  last  for  years,  ease 
of  draft  to  save  the  horses,  perfected  working  parts  for  perfect  pianting  and  requiring  least 
repairs.  Doubie  run  force  grain  feed  will  not  skip,  choke  or  bunch;  cone  gear  for  change  of 
quantity.  Examine  the  Buckeye  line  of  impiements  at  your  deaier  s  or  write  for  fuil  mf^- 
mation  and  circulars,  p.  P.  MAST  A.  CO.,  9  Canal  St.,  Springfield,  O. 


to  the 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Rider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  but  If  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  In  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-flve  years,  which  Is  proof 
that  wo  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


35  Warren  St..  New  Yoke.  692  Craig  St.,  Montreal.  P.  Q.  40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

239  Franklin  St.,  Boston.  Tenlente-Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba.  40  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia 

22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.S.  W. 


Mr.  Fogg:  “Why  aren’t  you  in  school. 
Bobby?”  Bobby:  “’Cause  I  read  in  the 
bistory-book  that  great  an’  successful 
men  usually  started  in  life  without  many 
educational  advantages,  an’  I’m  more 
ambitious  than  the  other  boys.” — Credit 
Lost. 

“Doctor,”  said  the  sweet  young  thing, 
"I’ve  been  told  that  eating  cucumbers 
will  remove  freckles.”  “So  it  will,  un¬ 
der  one  condition,”  replied  Dr.  Gruff. 
“And  what  is  that?”  “That  the  freckles 
are  on  the  cucumbers.” — Philadelphia 
Press. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

Jack  of  All  Trades 

-A  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

of  th«  most  modern  type  for  farm  nee? 
Pumps  Water — Saws  Wood — Runs  Separators 
Shells  Corn— Grinds  Feed— Churns  Butter 
And  is  adapted  to  many  other  jobs  on  the  farm. 

Saves  Labor — Earns  Money 

Write  for  free  descriptive  catalogue  *‘Y.” 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Company, 


“I  RECKON  Josh’ll  make  his  mark  in 
the  world  one  of  these  days,”  said  the 
fond  mother.  “Mebbe  he  will,”  answer¬ 
ed  Farmer  Corntossel;  “but  I  can’t  help 
wishin’  I  could  git  him  to  take  hold  of 
a  hoe  an’  put  a  few  dints  into  it  by  way 
of  practice.”— Washington  Star. 

“That  Summer  boarder  caught  some 
fish  this  morning,”  said  Mrs.  Corntossel. 
“Says  he  threw  his  line  into  a  school  of 
’em.”  “Any  fish  that  was  foolish 
enough  to  let  him  catch  ’em  didn’t  be¬ 
long  to  a  school,”  rejoined  her  husband. 
“That  must  have  been  an  asylum.”— 
Washington  Star. 

“What  is  that  ma  said  to  you  when 
you  came  in?”  whispered  young  Bobby 
to  Featherly,  one  of  the  invited.  “Oh, 
simply  that  she  was  delighted  to  see 
me;  that  was  all,  Bobby.”  “I’m  glad 
of  it,”  said  Bobby,  and  a  look  of  genu¬ 
ine  relief  came  over  his  face,  “  cause 
she  said  this  morning  she  hoped  you 
wouldn’t  come.” — Tit-Bits. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWHOIiESAIiS:  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Bams,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  S  A  VE  Ikalere 
profits.  In  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Qranye.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INOERSOLL,  846  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


For  30  days  to  the  readers  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  Very  Fine  Eight-day 

MANTEL  CLOCK 

or  China  Tea  Set,  or  Toilet  Set.  or  Parlor  Lamp, 
or  Watch,  and  many  other  articles  too  numerous 
to  mention,  with  an  order  of  20  lbs.  of  our  New 
Crop,  60c.  Tea,  any  kind,  or  80  lbs.  Baking 
Powder,  46c.  a  lb.,  or  an  assorted  order  Teas 
and  B.  P.  This  advertisement  MUST  accom¬ 
pany  order. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  289.  81  &  88  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


“ra^vinuONE  OP  TWO  MEN  Anything 

in  ensilage  cutting  time?  Self  Feed  on  “Ohio”  cutters  does  that  and 
more,  and  increases  capacity  33>^%. 

1903  ‘^OHIO’’  Blower  Elevators 

solve  the  Blower  problem.  They  successfully  elevate  ensilage  into  silos  up 
to  any  height,  as  demonstrated  by  abun¬ 
dant  proof  in  190.3  catalogue.  10  and  12 
H.  P.  Engines  drive  Nos.  13,  16,  18  and  19 
Cutters  with  blowers,  and  all  other  sizes 
“Ohio”  Ensilage  Cutters.  In  capacity 
"Ohio”  Cutters  lead ;  10  to  30  tons  per  hour. 

1903  Shredder  Blades  (patent  applied  for)  are  inter¬ 
changeable  with  knives,  all  sizes.  They  put  corn  stalks 
into  best  condition  for  feed,  running  at  normal  speed. 

Our  absolute  guarantee  goes  with  every  machine.  Made  by 

The  Silver  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio. 


■WB 1 1  mm  mm  ja  ■  jmf  p  ■  ja  Hkl  is  the  earliest,  easiest  worked  and  most  uro- 
lILE  L1ItAINC.LJ  LANU  ductlve  land.  By  using  tile  you  get  rid  oTthe 

■  ifciiii  surplus  water  and  admit  the  air  to  the  soll- 

.  both  necessary  to  best  results  in  agriculture.  My  AGRICULTURAL 
I  DRAIN  TILE  meets  every  requirement.  Make  also  Sewer  Pipe,  Red 
and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops.  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile,  etc.  Write  for 
what  you  want  and  prices.  JOHN  H.  JACKt>ON,761hird  Ave.AIbany,N.Y. 


The  U.  S.  Leads  Ihe  World 

That  the  U.  S.  Separator  leads  all  others  has  been 
proved  so  many  tunes  that  it  is  a  well-estab¬ 
lished  fact.  To  those  who  doubt  it,  we  call 
attention  to  two  very  decisive  vic¬ 
tories:  one  at  the  Pan-American 
Model  Dairy,  w'here 

The  U.  S.  Won  the  World’s  Record 

with  the  average  test  of  .0 1 38 
for  50  consecutive  runs;  the 
other  the  recent  competitive 
test  between  six  different 
makes  of  separators  at  the 
Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College,  where 

The  Ut  S.  Excelled  All  Others 

in  the  tests  of  skiinmilk  and 
total  minimum  loss,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Press  Bulletin  No  123. 

For  reports  of  many  other  victories, 
write  for  catalogues. 

We  have  the  following  transfer  points;  Chicago,  La  Crosse,  Minneapolis, 

Omaha,  Sioux  City,  lilontreal,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  P,  Q.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Vermont  Farm  IVIachine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


CYCLONE  ENSILAGE  CUHER 

With  TRAVELING  TABLE  and  BLOWER 

Guaranteed  to  cut, 
split,  shred  and  ele¬ 
vate  ensilage  60  feet 
perpendicular  height. 
For  catalog  address 

FARMERS  MFG.  CO. 

Box  403.  Sebring,  Ohio 


WE  HAVE  A  SPECIAL  OFFER  FOR  YOU  ON 


ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

Write  for  Catalogue  to-day. 


IT  i’ll  A  y  SAVE  YOU  31  O  N  E  Y . 


THRESHERS,  CUTTERS,  CARRIERS. 
Engines— Tread  and  Lever  Powers. 

ALL  MACHINES  FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

Orangeville  Agricultural  W'ks,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


FAST  GUTTING 

with  elevating  and  carrying  devices  that  work 
right  are  the  main  — - - 


Safety 
and  anti- 
clogging 
devices. 


GALE-BALDWIN«kd  BALDWIN 

Ensilage  and  Dry  Fodder  Cutters, 

the  most  rapid  of  all  cutters,  elevate  to  any  height, 
straight  away  or  side  delivery,  and  do  all  with  smallest 
amount  of  power.  Savers  of  time  and  money,  built  to 
lastlndellnltely.  Close  study  shows  them  superior  in 
all  ways.  Ask  for  catalogue. 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO., 

Box  76,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


CCIENTIITC  CORN  HAKVESTERS-CutCorn 
“^quicker,  better  than  any  td.her.  No  cars  knocked 
off.  No  mouldy  fodder.  G^t  O  italogue  D. 

FOOS  MFti.  CO  .  Springfield.  Ohio. 


MACHINERY 


niDE 

■  I  Best  and  cheapest. 
MM  Send  for  catalogue 

lOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  We.  t  Water  8t., 
SIEACUSE,  K.  ¥. 


PIPE. 


Good  second-hand  W rought  Iron 
,  „  „  Steam,  Gas  or  Water  Pipe,  in 

sizes  from  one-half  to  twelve  inches  diameter. 
It  is  complete  with  threads  and  couplings. 

1  Inch,  per  foot,  8  1-4  ets.  Inch,  per  foot,  4  1-4  cts. 

Wo  handle  all  kinds  of  well  easing.  Write  us  your 
wants  in  the  pipeline.  We  have  all  kinds  of  suppllesot 
this  character.  Write  for  Fi-ee  Catalogue  No.  57 
C  HICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO., 

W'cet  86th  uiid  Iron  Street.  ClUeago. 
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A  MACADAMIZED  ROAD  IN  INDIANA. 

HOW  FARMERS  WORK  TOGETHER. 

A  Good  Example  to  Follow. 

As  good  a  macadamized  road  as  is  found  in  the 
State  is  the  Pleasant  View  Road,  in  Dearborn  County, 
between  Aurora  and  Mount  Tabor.  This  road  is  far 
better  than  the  toll  pike,  which  runs  parallel  with 
and  one  mile  north  of  the  macadamized  road.  At  one 
time  the  former  was  almost  impassable  during  the 
Winter  and  Spring  months,  on  account  of  the  mud. 
The  older  men  say  that  they  have  seen  the  time  when 
the  only  way  they  could  reach  town  in  the  Spring 
was  by  horseback.  Now  there  is  travel  and  hauling 
the  year  round.  During  the  Summer  months  many 
from  town  who  are  out  for  a  pleasant  ride  may  be 
seen  driving  along  this  road.  The  center  picture  in 
Fig.  247  represents  a  shady  roadway  in  front  of  the 
writer’s  home.  The  trees  on  the  right  are  cherry, 
while  those  on  the  left  are 
locust.  The  large  elm  in 
the  background  has  been 
growing  for  50  years. 

HOW  THE  ROAD  WAS 
BUIIvT. — For  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  years  the  township, 
through  which  this  road 
runs,  containing  14  square 
miles,  was  divided  into  14 
road  districts  with  the 
same  number  of  supervi¬ 
sors,  each  of  whom  drew  a 
yearly  salary  of  from  $25 
to  $45.  Thus  the  various 
roads  were  under  so  many 
d  i  ff  e  r  e  n  t  managements 
that  there  could  be  no  sys¬ 
tem  in  working  them  to 
accomplish  the  great  est 
good.  There  being  plenty 
of  stone  on  some  of  the 
farms  in  the  township 
there  was  no  good  reason 
why  there  should  not  be 
good  roads.  Finally  a  few 
enterprising  citizens  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  the  trustee  in 
1895  to  buy  a  stone  crush¬ 
er,  to  redistrict  the  town¬ 
ship  into  four  road  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  to  levy  a  road 
tax  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  law,  which  was  40 
cents  on  the  hundred  dol¬ 
lars,  of  which  amount  10 
cents  was  to  be  paid  in 
money.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  Pleasant  View'  Road  fell  in  one  district.  From  this 
time  came  the  greatest  improvement  in  this  road.  H. 
D.  Tufts  was  appointed  supervisor.  Everyone  was 
anxious  to  have  good  roads,  and  realized  that  even 
with  tills  extra  tax  alone  they  could  not  be  built  and 
maintained.  The  supervisor,  with  five  other  men, 
were  the  most  interested  and  agreed  to  donate  their 
part  of  work  on  the  road  each  year,  besides  their  tax, 
until  it  was  completed.  These  six  men  worked  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  greatest  good  and  were  always  ready  at 
the  call  of  the  supervisor.  These  men  alone  have 
donated  $1,500.  The  supervisor  told  every  man  in  the 
district  that  if  he  would  haul  out,  free  of  cost  to  the 
district,  a  large  pile  of  stone  near  the  road,  he  would 
use  the  tax  to  crush  and  put  the  stone  on  the  public 
road  wherever  the  giver  might  designate.  This  en¬ 
couraged  donation,  as  evefyone  wanted  a  good  road 
through  his  farm.  The  farmers  who  owned  farms 
along  the  road  and  would  not  give  any  work  were 


compelled  to  work  their  tax  out  by  hand,  and  never 
allowed  to  work  their  teams. 

GRADING. — Each  Spring  the  amount  of  road  that 
will  be  stoned  in  the  Fall  is  thrown  up  with  a  grader 
drawn  by  six  horses.  The  center  of  the  roadbed  is 
well  rounded,  forming  a  gradual  slope  towards  the 
ditches  on  each  side.  The  travel  in  the  Summer  wears 
this  grading  smooth  and  hard,  so  there  is  a  good 
foundation  upon  which  to  spread  the  stone. 

CRUSHING  THE  STONE.— After  harvest,  when  the 
farmers  are  not  busy,  the  stone  crusher  is  sef  in  a 
convenient  place,  and  macadamizing  the  road  com¬ 
mences.  The  stones  are  usually  hauled  direct  from 
the  field,  unless  they  are  given  and  thrown  on  to  the 
crusher,  when  they  are  run  through  and  the  crushed 
stone  elevated  into  the  wagon  underneath  the  ele¬ 
vator.  A  small  pile  of  stone  is  hauled  out  close  to 
the  crusher,  so  as  to  have  a  reserve  in  case  the  teams 
that  are  hauling  fail  to  get  to  the  crusher  on  time. 


ROADMAKING  IN  INDIANA.  Fig.  347. 

In  this  way  the  crusher  need  not  stop  to  wait  for 
stone.  The  picture  in  upper  left  corner  represents  a 
near  view  of  the  ci’usher  in  operation.  It  requires 
four  good  men  to  feed  it,  and  there  has  been  crushed 
100  perches  per  day  of  10  hours.  When  the  crusher 
was  first  run  it  was  stopped  every  time  a  wagon  was 
loaded  with  crushed  stone,  in  order  to  allow  the  next 
team  to  drive  under,  but  now  it  seldom  stops  from 
morning  until  noon  and  from  noon  until  night,  except 
for  oiling.  Sometimes  when  the  work  is  not  done 
until  late  in  the  Fall,  and  there  is  danger  of  the  fields 
getting  soft  by  rains,  the  stone  is  all  hauled  out  in 
large  piles  and  then  crushed.  Picture  in  upper  right 
corner  represents  such  a  scene  in  the  Fall  of  1901. 
It  costs  more  to  stone  a  road  in  this  way  tl  an  to  haul 
direct  from  the  field,  as  there  is  more  1  andling  of 
stone,  and  it  takes  but  few  more  teams  tc  haul  from 
the  field  than  from  the  stone  pile. 

SPREADING  THE  STONE.— The  crushed  stone  is 


hauled  in  stone  beds  that  hold  ly^  perch.  All  beds 
used  for  this  purpose  are  the  same  size,  as  different¬ 
sized  loads  are  apt  to  make  an  uneven  road,  for  it  is 
difficult  to  get  them  properly  spread  to  prevent  a  low 
place  where  the  small  loads  are  placed.  When  the 
wagons  are  loaded  they  are  driven  where  the  road  is 
to  be  stoned  and  the  crushed  stone  dumped,  putting 
three  perches  to  the  rod.  Care  is  taken  that  each  load 
just  laps  the  last  one.  In  the  lower  right  corner  is 
shown  a  load  that  has  just  been  unloaded.  As  will 
be  noticed,  the  stone  comes  nearly  to  the  axle  of  the 
wagon,  while  the  outer  edges  of  the  stone  are  about 
as  wide  as  the  wheels.  After  the  wagon  drives  away 
the  man  with  the  potato  hook  scrapes  just  a  few  of 
the  stones  from  the  center,  making  the  road  rounding, 
but  no  wider  than  the  wheel  tracks.  He  also  sees 
that  the  places  where  the  two  loads  lap  are  well 
raked  together  so  as  to  make  a  uniform  and  smooth 
surface.  This  is  important,  for  if  it  is  not  done  the 

road  bed  will  not  wear 
smooth  but  will  leave  de¬ 
pressions  between  each 
load  of  stone.  The  lower 
left  picture  represents  the 
road  after  the  stones  are 
spread,  also  the  man  with 
the  potato  hook,  who  has 
become  an  expert  in  the 
work  of  spreading  stone. 
All  the  travel  is  forced  up¬ 
on  the  crushed  stone  by 
placing  obst  ructions 
along  the  side  of  the  road. 
In  a  short  time  the  road 
bed  is  packed  and  worn 
smooth. 

KEEPING  ROADS  IN 
ORDER. — One  of  the  es¬ 
sentials  in  keeping  a  road 
in  repair  is  to  keep  it  well 
rounded  to  allow  the  wa¬ 
ter  to  run  off  after  each 
rain.  This  is  accomplish¬ 
ed  by  running  a  grader 
over  the  road.  As  soon  as 
the  newly  crushed  stones 
are  packed  the  grader  is 
run  along  each  side  and 
all  loose  stones  are  thrown 
back  into  the  road.  Again 
before  Spring  the  road  is 
gone  over  and  all  loose 
stones  thrown  into  the 
road,  and  the  two  ridges 
between  the  center  and 
the  wheel  tracks  are  cut 
off  and  thrown  into  the 
low  place  in  the  center  that  has  been  worn  by  the 
one  horse  traveling  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  The 
grader  is  used  at  least  once  each  year,  cutting  off  all 
high  places  and  filling  in  the  depressions.  The  road 
will  now  pack  and  cement  together,  and  make  a  road 
as  smooth  and  easy  to  travel  over  as  a  fioor.  Fig.  247 
gives  a  good  idea  of  this  road,  and  shows  the  well 
rounded  and  smooth  road  bed  with  no  loose  stones 
along  the  side  of  the  road.  This  piece  of  road  has 
been  macadamized  seven  years.  The  building  of  this 
road  cost  about  $1,000  per  mile,  $600  being  tax  and 
$400  in  donation.  elmer  g.  tufts. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  certainly  a  far  better  use  for  the 
bony  parts  of  the  farm  than  to  pile  them  up  in  un¬ 
sightly  stone  walls  to  harbor  poison  ivy  and  other 
bushes  and  weeds,  and  occupy  twice  the  space  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  fence.  A  crusher  would  be  throught  too 
costly  for  cheap  land,  but  values  would  increase  with 
improved  roads. 
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DEFECTS  OF  THE  GRRDUS  PER. 

Some  readers  find  fault  with  the  Gradus  pea.  They 
say  that  ttiey  plant  ordinary  samples  of  the  seed  in  the 
usual  way.  and  are  well  pleased  with  the  pea  w’hen  it 
comes  in  bearinf?,  but  that  they  have  not  been  able  to 
pet  over  one-third  of  a  full  stand,  and  u.sually  of  weak 
pale  vines.  They  w’ish  to  know  w'hether  this  defect  is 
constitutional  or  whether  it  is  the  result  of  obtaining 
poor  seed. 

The  Gradus  is  constitutionally  weak;  being  a  large 
wrinkled  pea  and  usually  sown  early  it  is  more  liable 
to  rot  than  other  varieties  which  are  less  wrinkled. 
By  comparing  the  price  of  Gradus  ($12  per  bushel) 
with  Pride  of  the  Market  ($5  per  bushel),  and  other 
varieties  of  the  same  appearance,  you  will  readily  see 
that  a  dishonest  seedsman  could  easily  mix  a  portion 
of  dead  stock,  thus  causing  a  poor  stand.  I  have  also 
found  that  manure  used  in  the  drill  will  often  cause 
the  vines  to  become  yellow  and  die. 

Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.  .toun  jeannin,  jr. 

We  have  had  trouble  this  year  with  the  maturing, 
and  even  the  growing,  of  the  vines  of  this  variety, 
and  many  others  of  the  wrinkled  types  of  the  earlies, 
owing  to  no  rain  from  April  16  until  about  June  10, 
this  being  the  growing  period  of  the  peas.  The  Gra¬ 
dus.  which  should  have  been  about  four  feet  high, 
grew  to  about  18  inches  maximum,  although  the  pods 
were  full  size  and  filled.  We  have  had  no  general 
complaint  from  our  customers  who  procured  this  va¬ 
riety;  on  the  contrary,  nearly  all  who  had  them  last 
year  duplicated  them  this  year,  at  same  time  stating 
that  there  was  no  pea  as  good  as  the  Gradus.  The 
growers  in  the  North  and  Northwest  claim  that  home¬ 
grown  stock  is  much  the  best.  We  have  noticed  our¬ 
selves  that  there  is  very  much  lighter  color  in  home¬ 
grown  stock  than  in  the  imported.  We  can  hardly 
say  that  our  test  would  be  a  criterion,  as  our  soil  is 
very  light,  and  we  think  that  even  adverse  conditions 
would  almost  produce  a  crop,  as  we  can  cultivate,  and 
do  at  all  times  during  a  dry  period,  which  helps  the 
crops  very  materially.  At  present  time  we  have  a 
magnificent  showing  in  the  late  sugar  peas,  French 
Canner  and  Marrowfats.  henry  a.  ekeer. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  have  never  noted  any  defect  in  the  crop  of  the 
Gradus  pea  caused  by  difference  in  size  or  immaturity 
of  any  portion  of  the  seed.  On  my  soil  the  Gradus  has 
always  been  a  bad  cropper,  and  from  the  exceptionally 
high  price  at  which  the  pea  is  held  by  seed  growers, 
I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  this  is  generally  a 
characteristic.  This  pea  is  of  such  excellent  quality, 
so  early,  of  so  large  size  both  in  pod  and  pea,  and  with 
its  rich,  dark-green  color  so  attractive,  its  poor  crop¬ 
ping  quality  is  greatly  to  be  regretted.  This  cropping 
defect  is  with  me  not  only  in  the  number  of  the  pods, 
but  in  their  not  filling  out  well,  a  trait  very  common 
with  peas  of  English  origin.  The  Thos.  Laxton, 
which  I  find  to  be  in  many  respects  as  nearly  like 
Gradus  “as  a  twin  brother”  has  in  common  these  same 
defects,  though  a  better  cropper.  On  an  acre  which  I 
planted  for  seed  purposes  I  got  the  smallest  quantity 
of  seed  I  ever  raised  from  any  variety,  though  the 
crop  had  excellent  advantages  in  the  land,  manure 
and  cultivation.  When  Nott’s  Excelsior  pea  was  in¬ 
troduced  I  ventured  the  prophecy  that  as  its  merits 
became  known  it  would  take  the  place  of  American 
Wonder,  and  our  figures  of  comparative  sales  are  sus¬ 
taining  it.  It  will  be  equally  safe  to  venture  another 
prophecy,  viz.,  that  if  a  variety  of  pea  should  be  in¬ 
troduced  producing  the  same  characteristics  of  Gra¬ 
dus  but  a  decidedly  better  cropper,  it  would  ultimate¬ 
ly  sweep  from  seed  catalogues  the  entire  present  list 
of  early  wrinkled  varieties.  We  thought  from  the 
statement  of  foreign  catalogues  that  in  the  Thos.  Lax- 
ton  we  had  the  pea,  but  though  something  of  a  gain, 
it  has  on  the  whole  disappointed  us. 

Marblehead,  Mass.  >t.  j.  h.  Gregory. 

The  foliage  of  the  Gradus  pea  has  always  had  more 
or  less  of  the  yellowish  tint.  This  season  the  grow¬ 
ing  weather  with  us  was  quite  favorable,  and  the 
vines  were  a  darker  green  and  of  stronger  growth 
than  usual,  as  well  as  bearing  a  more  prolific  crop 
of  well-filled  pods.  Farther  north,  where  the  climatic 
conditions  for  growing  peas  are  more  favorable,  and 
they  are  not  hurried  to  premature  development  by 
Intense  heat,  this  variety  gives  more  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  than  it  does  with  us,  and  it  is  more  profitable  to 
plant  for  market.  Being  a  wrinkled  seeded  sort  the 
^ed  cannot  be  planted  as  early  in  the  Spring  as  the 
smooth  extra  earlies,  so  that  this  variety  misses  the 
most  favorable  conditions  for  growth,  but  the  quality 
of  the  pea  is  so  fine  that  thare  is  a  greatly  increasing 
demand  for  the  seed  each  season,  which  we  think  is  a 
forcible  indication  of  its  fine  quality  and  value.  We 
do  not  think  that  the  weak  growth  and  pale  coloring 
of  the  vines  is  attributable  in  any  way  to  the  seed, 
but  comes  largely  fsom  the  conditions  under  which 
the  crop  is  grown.  T-here  is  a  new  variety,  the  Thos. 
Laxton,  which  greatly  resembles  the  Gradus  in  growth 
and  character,  but  it  has  uniformly  rich  green  foliage 


and  well-filled  pods  of  the  type  we  call  “square 
ended.”  That  is,  the  pod  is  filled  with  peas  to  the 
extreme  tip  instead  of  having  a  sloping  point  at  the 
end  as  in  the  Gradus.  The  Thos.  Laxton  with  us  is 
from  three  to  five  days  later  than  the  Gradus,  and 
we  consider  it  even  finer  in  quality,  as  the  pods  are 
filled  to  the  extreme  end,  and  it  is  more  productive 
than  the  Gradus.  We  think  that  when  the  seed  be¬ 
comes  sufficiently  plentiful  Thos.  Laxton  will  very 
largely  take  the  place  of  the  Gradus,  excepting  where 
the  conditions  are  exceptionally  favorable  for  the  lat¬ 
ter.  The  past  two  seasons  have  been  so  unfavorable 
in  the  districts  where  the  seed  peas  are  produced  that 
the  crops  have  not  only  been  short  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  entire  failures,  but  the  seed  crops,  especially 
of  the  large-seeded  sorts,  have  reached  us  in  much 
poorer  shape  than  usual,  but  from  our  own  trials  we 
do  not  think  that  this  poor  condition  of  the  seed  could 
be  held  responsible  for  the  weak  growth  and  light 
coloring  you  refer  to,  as  our  trials  have  always  shown 
this  character  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  ever  since 
we  received  the  first  samples  of  this  variety  from 
England.  E.  d.  earlington. 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

EXPERIENCE  WITH  RIPENING  TOMRTOES 
RFTER  FROST. 

On  May  24,  1901,  after  setting  out  about  five  acres 
of  tomatoes,  there  came  a  severe  hailstorm  that  not 
only  destroyed  what  plants  were  set  in  the  field  but 
all  that  were  in  the  hotbeds,  as  they  were  not  cov- 


TOMATO  vine  after  frost.  Fig.  248. 


ered.  The  next  day  I  sent  to  -Columbus,  O.,  for  enough 
plants  to  set  eight  acres.  The  plants  did  not  arrive 
until  June  4,  when  they  were  set  out.  The  plants 
were  given  good  cultivation  and  they  made  a  fine 
growth.  The  tomatoes  were  late  in  ripening  and  bui 
half  a  crop  had  been  gathered  and  the  vines  were 
loaded  with  green  tomatoes  when  on  the  night  of 
September  25  there  came  a  heavy  frost.  The  frost 
was  severe  enough  to  kill  the  vines  but  not  injure 
the  green  tomatoes  that  were  protected  by  the  heavy 
foliage.  The  next  morning  all  the  help  that  could 
be  secured  commenced  to  pick  the  green  tomatoes. 
In  Fig.  248  are  shown  the  tomatoes  on  one  vine  after 
removing  the  frosted  leaves;  40  green  and  partly  ripe 
tomatoes  on  one  vine.  The  tomatoes  were  put  in 
bushel  slat  boxes,  hauled  to  the  farm  cannery  and 
the  boxes  piled  up.  After  filling  all  the  boxes  on 
hand  the  tomatoes  were  poured  about  18  inches  deep 
upon  the  fioor  of  the  storage  room.  Straw  was  placed 
in  some  cold  frames  and  many  bushels  were  left  here 
to  ripen.  After  finishing  picking  I  found  there  were 
600  bushels  of  green  and  partly  ripe  tomatoes  from 
the  eight  acres.  The  weather  afterwards  turned  warm 
and  there  was  no  more  frost  for  about  three  weeks. 
The  question  was,  what  to  do  with  the  tomatoes,  how 
would  they  ripen  the  best?  How  to  dispose  of  them 
if  they  did  ripen?  Having  had  no  previous  experi¬ 
ence  in  canning  tomatoes  that  were  ripened  after  be¬ 
ing  picked  I  hesitated  about  canning  them.  As  there 
seemed  a  prospect  of  canned  tomatoes  being  high  the 
following  Winter  I  finally  decided  to  make  a  cheap 
article  out  of  them  and  run  the  risk  of  keeping  them. 
At  last  th  tomatoes  began  to  ripen  and  they  were 
sorted  twif  ;  each  week.  I  found  that  those  in  the  cold 
frame  and  the  ones  on  the  second  floor  of  the  faptory 
over  the  boiler  that  furnished  steam  for  the  cooking 


ripened  the  best.  But  few  rotted.  Most  of  the  toma¬ 
toes  were  solid  when  ripe  and  made  a  fair  canned 
product.  Some  of  the  tomatoes  were  disposed  of  in 
the  local  market  where  they  found  a  good  sale  at  80 
cents  per  bushel.  The  last  lot  ripened  November  8. 
Having  done  so  well  with  these  I  tried  picking  the 
green  tomatoes  last  Fall,  but  it  was  an  entire  failure. 
The  tomatoes  were  small  and  immature,  and  half  of 
them  rotted  before  getting  ripe.  The  cost  of  sorting 
was  twice  what  the  few  ripe  tomatoes  we  did  get  was 
worth.  There  is  usually  a  good  market  for  tomatoes 
late  in  the  Fall,  and  by  planting  late  the  green  toma¬ 
toes  will  usually  be  sufficiently  mature  to  ripen  after 
being  picked  when  the  vines  are  killed.  e.  g.  t. 


ARSENITE  OF  SODA  FOR  SPRAYING. 

I  saw  an  article  on  page  493,  from  A.  E.  B.,  Bridge- 
water,  Mass.,  upon  the  subject  of  spraying  potatoes.  I 
have  used  a  four-row  sprayer  for  the  past  six  years  and 
have  had  a  varied  experience  with  Paris-green.  When 
I  started  spraying  six  years  ago  I  used  one-quarter  pound 
of  Paris-green  to  50  gallons  of  water,  which  did  the  work 
quite  satisfactorily,  but  now  it  takes  from  one  to  two 
pounds  in  the  same  quantity  of  water  to  kill  the  bugs, 
and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  because 
the  bugs  have  got  used  to  it  that  it  takes  so  much  more 
to  destroy  them,  but  that  the  demand  for  Paris-green  has 
become  so  great  that  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  have 
so  adulterated  it  that  we  are  obliged  to  use  about  four 
times  as  much  and  pay  a  third  more  for  the  adulterated 
stuff,  and  I  think  it  time  to  call  a  halt.  We  must  have 
something  cheaper.  Why  cannot  we  use  pure  arsenic, 
which  is  worth  only  eight  or  10  cents  per  pound?  One 
pound  should  go  as  far  as  10  pounds  of  Paris-green.  T 
have  seen  something  about  arsenite  of  soda  being  used 
for  spraying.  What  is  arsenite  of  soda?  Is  it  not  arsenic 
adulterated  with  soda,  which  is  worth  about  two  cents 
per  pound  wholesale?  How  much  pure  arsenic  should 
we  use  to  50  gallons  of  w-ater  for  spraying  potatoes,  and 
will  it  injure  the  vines  also?  Can  it  be  used  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  in  spraying  for  the  Codling  moth?  d.  c. 

South  End,  Out. 

I  am  yet  very  sceptical  about  the  notion  that  it 
takes  more  poison  to  kill  a  Potato  beetle  now  than  it 
did  its  grand-parents  15  or  20  years  ago.  And  again, 
the  chemists  tell  us,  especially  in  those  States  like 
New  York  having  a  law  relating  to  the  amount  of 
arsenic  which  Paris-green  or  similar  poisons  shall 
contain,  that  the  Paris-green  now  sold  is  in  nearly 
every  case  up  to  the  standard,  or  it  contains  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  arsenic.  Therefore,  I  doubt  if 
there  has  been  much  deterioration  in  Paris-green  in 
recent  years.  Too  often  the  trouble,  or  the  cause  of 
non-success,  lies  at  the  door  of  the  one  who  makes  the 
application.  In  these  days  of  “hustle”  and  horse¬ 
power  machines,  many  times  the  work  is  not  done  as 
well  as  it  used  to  be  with  the  sprinkling  pot  or  knap¬ 
sack  sprayer. 

White  arsenic  is  the  basis  or  killing  principle  in 
most  of  the  poisonous  insecticides.  It  slowly  dis¬ 
solves  in  water,  and  the  solution  burns  foliage  se¬ 
verely;  hence,  white  arsenic  cannot  be  used  alone  in 
a  spray.  But  there  are  two  cheap  substances  with 
which  anyone  can  easily  combine  white  arsenic,  and 
thus  make  a  spray  that  is  just  as  safe,  many  claim 
rnore  effective,  and  much  cheaper  than  Paris-green  or 
similar  poisons.  Stock  mixtures  of  these  combina¬ 
tions  can  be  made  and  kept  on  hand  indefinitely.  The 
arsenite  of  soda  is  made  by  boiling  one  pound  of 
white  arsenic  and  tWo  pounds  of  sal  soda  (washing 
soda  or  crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda)  in  two  gallons 
of  water  until  the  arsenic  is  all  dissolved,  forming  a 
clear  solution  with  no  sediment.  Use  this  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  or  with  about  two  pounds  of  lime  to 
each  40  gallons  of  water.  For  ordinary  spraying  of 
fruit  trees,  etc.,  use  one  quart  of  the  stock  mixture 
in  40  gallons  of  the  Bordeaux  or  the  lime  water;  for 
Potato  beetles  use  double  the  amount  or  two  quarts 
of  the  poison.  In  figuring  the  amount  of  white  ar¬ 
senic  to  use,  consider  one  pound  of  it  equal  in  poi¬ 
soning  power  to  two  pounds  of  Paris-green,  as  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  usually  only  about  one-half  arsenic.  The  ar¬ 
senite  of  lime  is  made  by  boiling  two  pounds  of  un¬ 
slaked  lime  and  one  pound  of  white  arsenic  in  two 
gallons  of  water  for  at  least  30  minutes.  It  is  said 
that  a  better  mixture  or  combination  results  if  the 
arsenic  be  dissolved  in  the  water  by  long  boiling,  and 
then  this  solution  be  used  to  slake  the  lime.  The  re¬ 
sulting  stock  mixture  will  have  a  heavy  sediment  and 
thus  need  frequent  stirring.  Use  the  same  amounts 
of  this  arsenite  of  lime  in  Bordeaux  Mixture  or  lime 
water  as  given  above  for  the  arsenite  of  soda. 

Some  of  our  largest  and  most  successful  orchardists 
are  using  these  cheap  substitutes  for  Paris-green,  and 
they  report  excellent  results.  Keep  the  stock  mix¬ 
tures  in  a  jug  or  similar  receptacle  well  labeled  and 
kept  out  of  reach  of  children  or  domestic  animals. 
White  arsenic  is  so  cheap  that  it  is  rarely  if  ever 
adulterated,  and  the  homemade  stock  mixtures  are 
thus  of  uniform  quality.  It  is  always  necessary  to 
boil  the  arsenic  with  the  lime  or  sal  soda.  One  could 
not  make  a  safe  spray  by  simply  mixing  the  ingi'e- 
dients  in  water  without  boiling.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  such  cheap  a«id  effective  poisons  can  thus  be 
easily  made  at  home,  many  people  will  not  go  to  the 
trouble  to  make  them,  preferring  to  pay  twice  as 
much  for  the  ready-to-use  Paris-green,  or  they  will 
invest  in  some  new  nostrum,  like  oxide  of  zinc  or 
“Bug  Death.”  The  careful  experiments  of  the  Maine 
Experiment  Station  show  that  from  four  to  eight 
pounds  of  Paris-green  (four  applications)  used  per 
acre,  the  potato  vines  were  kept  a  little  freer  from 
the  “bugs”  and  just  as  many  bushels  of  potatoes  were 
obtained  as  when  from  60  to  100  pounds  of  “Bug 
Death”  were  used  (five  applications)  per  acre.  If  one 
prefers  to  distribute  so  much  more  material,  it  is  no¬ 
body’s  business.  There  is  always  some  one  who 
wants  to  “kick”  about  something,  no  matter  how 
cheap  or  effective  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  thorough¬ 
going  man.  Right  here  is  the  chance  for  me  to  say 
frankly,  that  much  of  the  reported  ill-success  from 
spraying  is  directly  traceable  to  lack  of  thoroughness 
on  the  part  of  the  man  behind  the  gun. 

M.  V.  SEINGERLANE. 
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HALE  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  MULCHING. 

Interesting  Work  in  a  Peach  Orchard. 

The  Connecticut  Pomological  Society  held  a  field 
meeting  at  the  home  of  J.  H.  Hale,  South  Glaston¬ 
bury,  Conn.,  on  September  4.  There  was  a  large  at¬ 
tendance,  and  the  meeting  was  unusually  interesting, 
because  Mr.  Hale  had  several  new  problems  for  fruit 
growers  to  study.  With  the  exception  of  a  small 
crop  of  Elberta  there  are  few  peaches  on  the  farm 
this  year,  and  the  plum  crop  is  also  a  failure.  The 
fact  that  this  is  an  off  year,  and  the  exceedingly  wet 
season,  induced  Mr.  Hale  to  try  some  experiments 
with  mulching  and  cover  crops  which  are  likely  to 
attract  great  attention.  It  will  strike  many  as  strange 
that  Hale — the  champion  of  intense  cultivation — 
should  attempt  any  sort  of  mulch  as  a  substitute  for 
horse  leg  and  steel,  but  the  fact  that  he  has  been  will¬ 
ing  to  change  his  practice  in  part,  for  the  sake  of 
learning  something,  will  make  him  all  the  more  use¬ 
ful  as  a  public  teacher.  Just  what  he  has  done  should 
be  made  clear  so  that  there  can  be  no  misunder¬ 
standing  about  it. 

Those  who  have  seen  Hale’s  orchards  in  former 
years  know  that  late  Summer  finds  them  clean,  with 
every  evidence  that  the  soil  had  been  thoroughly  till¬ 
ed  all  through  the  Summer.  Some  growers  were 
shocked  this  year  to  find  these  same  orchards  alive 
with  weeds  and  Crab  grass,  with  young  clover  at  the 
bottom.  Yet,  so  far  as  color  and  thrift  go,  most  of 
the  trees  were  all  that  a  good  grower  would  ask  for. 

Half  of  one  orchard  had  been  well  tilled  through 
the  early  Summer  and  then  left  to  grow  up  to  grass 
and  weeds  with  clover.  Another  block  of  the  same 
orchard  had  not  been  tilled,  but  the  growth  of  weeds 
and  grass  had  been  cut  once  and  permitted  to  grow 
again.  Practically  the  same  amounts  of  fertilizer 
were  used  on  each  part.  Hale  calls  this  latter  plan 
“mulching,”  and  in  one 
sense  it  is,  though  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  this  plan 
is  not  what  Mr.  Hitchings 
advocates.  There  is  great 
difference  between  a  thick 
sod  of  some  years’  stand¬ 
ing  and  a  single  season’s 
growth  of  weeds  and 
grass.  While  with  the  thick 
sod  the  soil  is  full  of  hu¬ 
mus  and  thus  yields  a  con¬ 
stant  supply  of  plant  food 
to  the  tree,  the  single  sea¬ 
son’s  growth  of  grass  and 
weeds  really  exhausts  the 
soil,  and  if  anything  robs 
the  trees  until  it  decays  at 
the  end  of  Summer.  From 
my  own  exper  ience  I 
should  expect  the  best  re¬ 
turns  from  this  mulching 
late  in  the  season.  If  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  turn 
out  to  be  dry  and  warm  1 
feel  quite  sure  that  the 
mulch  of  grass  and  weeds  will  mark  those  trees  with 
Nature’s  best  green  paint.  As  the  trees  stood  on  Sep¬ 
tember  4  I  think  those  that  were  cultivated  with  the 
weeds  and  grass  growing  later  were  on  the  whole  in 
better  condition,  with  a  darker  color  and  a  little  more 
growth.  Some  of  the  “mulched”  trees  were  quite  as 
good  as  any  of  the  cultivated,  and  I  am  confident  that 
by  October  1  there  will  be  little  to  choose  between 
them.  Hale  himself  wisely  refuses  to  express  an  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  the  outcome.  He  says  wait  and  see!  The 
true  test  is  to  come  in  the  peach  crop  next  year.  No 
wise  man  will  look  at  potato  plants  on  June  1  and 
bet  on  the  crop  from  their  appearance.  It  is  easy  to 
see,  however,  that  Hale  is  well  satisfied  with  the 
color  and  vigor  of  all  these  trees,  and  he  ought  to 
know  by  this  time  when  a  tree  is  likely  to  bring  forth 
good  fruit!  In  justice  to  Mr.  Hale  it  must  be  made 
clear  that  two  things  out  of  the  ordinary  induced  him 
to  try  these  new  methods.  It  has  been  an  unusually 
wet  season,  and  there  is  no  crop  of  peaches  on  the 
trees.  The  theory  of  cultivation  is  that  it  conserves 
moisture  and  holds  it  in  the  soil.  This  year  there 
was  too  much  moisture  and,  if  anything,  the  grass 
and  weeds  relieved  the  trees  by  absorbing  it.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  thick  mulch  on  top  of  the  ground  will 
hold  more  moisture  than  the  thorough  cultivation, 
but  Hale  does  not  think  so.  As  for  the  need  of  cul¬ 
ture  while  the  trees  are  producing  a  crop,  I  am  aware 
that  most  peach  experts  argue  that  for  some  reason 
this  fruit  is  specially  in  need  of  an  open,  well-aired 
soil.  That  is  why  some  of  them  argue  that  while  the 
apple  or  pear  which  does  well  on  heavy  soil  may  thrive 
under  a  mulch,  the  peach  which  loves  light  open  soil 
roust  be  cultivated.  We  shall  learn  the  truth  of  that 
argument  later. 

The  most  striking  results  which  Hale  has  secured 


this  year  are  due  to  a  combination  of  plowing,  mulch¬ 
ing  and  reseeding.  Without  knowledge  of  what  Geo. 
T.  Powell  was  doing  Mr.  Hale  hit  upon  much  the 
same  practice  that  Mr.  Powell  described  on  page  546. 
Last  Fall  Crimson  clover  was  seeded  in  the  orchard; 
it  ripened  this  year  July  1-10.  When  ripe,  every  other 
alley  in  the  orchard  was  plowed.  Thus  each  row  of 
trees  was  left  with  a  plowed  strip  on  one  side  of  it 
and  a  strip  of  ripe  clover  on  the  other.  Cultivators 
were  run  close  to  the  trees  and  then  spring-tooth  har¬ 
rows  were  run  crosswise  so  as  to  tear  up  the  strips  of 
clover  and  scatter  the  seed  all  over  the  plowed  strips. 
The  result  was  a  perfect  stand  of  clover  in  some 
places  nearly  six  inches  high  already.  The  trees 
clearly  showed  the  result  of  this  treatment.  I  have 
rarely  seen  peach  trees  in  early  September  with 
richer  green  color  or  more  vigorous  appearance. 
What  caused  this  great  vigor?  Was  it  the  plowing, 
the  harrowing,  the  clover  or  the  mulching?  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  this  plan  could  be  kept  up  year  after 
year  by  plowing  alternate  strips  each  year  so  as  to 
give  the  trees  the  benefit  of  alternate  culture  and 
mulch.  The  clover  can  be  kept  up  year  after  year  in 
this  way  without  buying  new  seed.  The  spring-tooth 
harrow  did  the  work  so  well  that  I  could  not  tell  from 
the  appearance  of  the  clover  which  side  of  the  trees 
had  been  plowed.  Hale  says  he  questions  the  wisdom 
of  trying  this  plan  in  a  heavy  bearing  year,  but  the 
present  results  are  so  pronounced  that  he  ought  to 
try  it  on  at  least  part  of  the  orchard. 

The  most  interesting  thing  to  me  was  the  way  Hale 
is  planting  a  new  orchard  of  apple  and  peach  trees  on 
a  rough  hillside.  It  was  so  close  to  the  method  I  have 
followed  and  which  I  have  called  “Stringfellow,”  that 
I  had  to  rub  my  eyes  to  be  sure  that  Hale  was  actual¬ 
ly  planting  trees  in  any  such  way.  I  will  try  to 
tell  about  this  next  week.  If  this  experiment  suc¬ 
ceeds  it  will  mean  much  to  the  New  England  fruit 


growers,  for  it  will  show  what  can  be  done  on  the 
cheap,  hillside  land  so  abundant  in  Connecticut.  Fruit 
growing  on  these  abandoned  hills  may  restore  the 
profit  in  New  England  farming.  h.  w.  c. 

ARE  MORE  SWEET  APPLES  NEEDED? 

We  send  by  mail  to-day  (August  15)  a  box  contain¬ 
ing  three  specimens  of  a  Russian  sweet  apple  (there 
is  one  Red  Astrachan  also,  to  take  the  sweet  taste 
out  of  your  mouth).  The  question  is,  is  there  a  place 
in  the  apple  list  for  this  variety  to  fill?  We  have 
made  no  effort  to  introduce  it,  though  we  have  had 
it  in  our  orchard  some  time.  Our  Mr.  W.  P.  Rupert 
(deceased),  secured  the  buds  of  this  Variety  with  IS 
or  20  other  Russians.  The  first  to  come  to  the  front 
was  the  Yellow  Transparent,  which  he  promptly  in¬ 
troduced,  and  which  soon  became  widely  known.  A 
number  of  other  varieties  from  the  lot  have  been 
more  or  less  thoroughly  introduced  since.  The  graft 
on  the  original  tree  was  so  overshadowed  by  others 
higher  up  it  never  did  much.  It  was  very  tardy  in 
bearing;  about  four  years  ago  we  put  in  some  other 
grafts,  and  they  are  now  very  heavily  laden.  These 
same  grafts  yielded  some  fruit  last  season.  We  have 
questioned  if  the  demand  for  such  a  season  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  apple  would  be  considerable.  If  not,  then  it 
would  best  drop  by  the  wayside,  for  we  nurserymen 
already  have  a  heavy  list  of  varieties,  many  having 
already  been  foisted  upon  us  without  sufficient  excuse 
for  their  introduction,  and  we  dislike  to  see  that  list 
extended.  w.  p.  kupekt  &  son. 

Seneca,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — Specimens  of  the  apple  are  shown  at  Fig. 
249.  The  color  is  excellent,  and  would  attract  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fruit  in  any  market.  It  is  a  good  sweet 
apple — above  the  average  in  quality. 
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AN  EXPERIENCE  WITH  DRY  BORDEAUX. 

How  It  Is  Prepared  and  Applied. 

I  have  been  searching  the  agricultural  papers  ear¬ 
nestly  for  the  past  three  years  for  a  formula  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  dry  Bordeaux  Mixture.  Dr.  Bird,  acting  chemist 
of  the  Missouri  Agricultural  College,  has  a  formula 
for  the  dust  spray  that  can  be  used  in  the  dust  spray¬ 
ing  machines,  which  is  the  same  chemical  compound 
of  copper  that  exists  in  a  properly-made  liquid  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture.  Air-slaked  lime  is  the  carrier  instead 
of  water,  as  used  in  the  liquid  spray.  One  can  find 
the  slaked  lime  at  any  dealer’s,  and  it  will  cost  much 
less  than  the  lump,  but  if  not  one  can  buy  the  lump 
and  expose  it  to  the  air  till  it  is  a  dry  powder;  about 
75  per  cent  is  amount  given.  This  is  sifted  through 
a  sieve  made  of  screen  wire,  such  as  is  used  for  fly 
screens.  A  common  mason’s  trowel  is  used  for  rub¬ 
bing  through  the  lumps  that  do  not  sift  readily.  This 
is  stock  dust  to  be  used  in  place  of  water,  and  should 
be  kept  in  a  dry  place.  Dissolve  four  pounds  copper 
sulphate  (mine  cost  50  cents  here  at  the  drug  store), 
in  V-k  gallons  of  water.  Be  sure  to  use  an  earthen  or 
wooden  vessel.  I  learned  this  after  spoiling  a  strainer 
bucket.  I  pour  the  copper  into  the  water,  letting  it 
remain  over  night;  next  morning  I  pour  off  the  solu¬ 
tion  Tn  another  vessel,  and  the  copper  that  has  not 
dissolved  I  break  up  into  small  lumps  with  a  piece 
of  an  old  broomstick,  sawed  square.  Slake  four  pounds 
of  lump  lime  by  pouring  2%  gallons  of  water  over  it. 
After  cooling  pour  the  two  solutions  together  and 
empty  into  a  sack  to  strain,  but  I  cannot  see  why  it 
is  not  just  as  well  to  pour  this  on  to  the  75  pounds 
slaked  lime,  which  I  had  forgotten  to  say,  must  be  in 
a  box  2x4x1  foot  for  mixing.  After  hoeing  this  up 
thoroughly  if  it  is  too  wet  a  little  more  lime  must  be 
added,  so  that  it  will  be  lumpy  and  not  mushy.  I  use 
the  mason’s  trowel  to  chop  edgewise,  striking  into  the 

pile  and  drawing  the 
trowel  toward  me.  I  let 
miri^e  stand  over  night  and 
next  morning  run  through 
a  half-inch  mesh  sieve  by 
rubbing  it  through  with 
the  trowel.  I  then  put  in 
the  attic  to  dry;  then  be¬ 
fore  thoroughly  dry  I  run 
through  a  wheat  sieve 
such  as  used  in  the  fan¬ 
ning  mill.  After  drying 
another  day  or  two  I  run 
through  the  sieve  used  for 
the  air-slaked  lime  in  the 
beginning.  When  thor¬ 
oughly  dry  the  pile  should 
have  a  bluish  tinge  and 
not  be  streaked  with 
white.  If  one  does  not  do 
a  great  deal  of  mixing 
with  the  hoe  and  chopping 
with  the  trowel  it  will  not 
be  properly  mixed.  The 
idea  is  that  every  particle 
of  lime  must  dry  some  of 
the  copper  sulphate  solution.  Before  putting  in  the 
spraying  machine  I  run  the  powder  through  a  flour 
sifter  and  the  remaining  lumps  I  rub  up  in  a  mortar 
such  as  druggists  use,  but  the  lumps  can  be  broken 
up  by  rubbing  them  over  a  smooth  board  with  the 
trowel.  When  using  the  machine  I  open  the  gate  full 
width  and  the  opening  from  the  box  must  be  looked 
after  once  in  awhile  in  a  day’s  use;  the  fine  particles  of 
lime  gather  here  and  clog  up  the  opening.  This  pow¬ 
der  keeps  indefinitely,  and  anyone  can  make  up  the 
year’s  supply  in  the  Winter,  and  by  storing  it  in  a 
dry  place  always  have  it  ready.  One  pound  of  Paris- 
green  added  to  every  20  pounds  of  the  Bordeaux 
makes  it  an  insecticide  as  well  as  a  fungus  destroyer. 
I  have  only  used  the  powder  a  short  time,  yet  I  can 
see  I  stopped  the  blight  on  my  celery  and  musk- 
melons.  It  is  in  every  respect  as  effective  as  the 
liquid  and  so  much  easier  to  use.  Of  course,  it  is  best 
to  spray  in  the  morning  when  the  dew  is  on,  as  the 
wet  leaves  gather  and  hold  more  of  the  powder. 

Lebanon,  0.  j.  q.  m. 

OHIO  CROP  CONDITIONS. — This  is  rather  an  off  year 
for  farmers  in  Ohio.  Weather  conditions  have  not  been 
favorable  to  the  development  of  the  crops.  Wheat  in  this 
section  (south  central)  little  more  than  a  half  crop;  oats 
not  grown  to  any  great  extent,  but  two-thirds  crop. 
Corn  is  fair  to  good  where  planted  early  and  well  culti¬ 
vated,  but  a  large  part  was  planted  late  and  has  not  yet 
shown  promise  of  exceeding  a  half  crop.  Grass  crops 
and  pastures  have  been  good,  stock  being  in  good  shape 
for  market,  but  prices  very  low  for  grass-fatted  stock. 
Cattle,  34  to  41/2  cents;  hogs,  5  to  5%;  corn,  50  cents; 
wheat,  75;  oats,  32;  hay,  J7  to  ?10.  Money  plenty  and 
farmers  buying  more  land  as  opportunity  suggests  profits 
from  the  investments,  interest  being  five  per  c^nt  and 
taxes  on  cash  about  two  per  cent,  whereas  land  is  seldom 
taxed  at  a  rate  that  is  equivalent  to  one-half  of  its  actual 
selling  value.  w.  p.  m. 

New  Paris,  O. 


A  SWEET  RUSSIAN  APPLE— UNNAMED.  Fig.  249. 
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[EJvery  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  ibe  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  que.stion, 
please  see  whether  it  is  .'’ot  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  iiue.stions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


WOOLLY  APHIS. 

F.  P.  B.,  Ayer,  Mass.— I  have  some  young 
trees  that  have  Woolly  aphis.  I  have  tried 
whale-oil  soap  and  several  other  things, 
but  cannot  get  rid  of  them.  1  would  like 
to  put  a  tent  over  each  tree  and  fumigate. 
Will  you  Inform  me  what  to  use  and  how 
to  use  it? 

Ans.— I  hardly  think  it  would  be 
necessary  to  fumigate  young  apple  trees 
to  get  rid  of  the  Woolly  aphis.  They 
occur  on  the  branches  or  trunk  in  quite 
large  woolly  masses  or  colonies,  and  in 
my  experience  it  is  a  simple  matter 
either  to  direct  a  spray  against  these 
masses  or  paint  them  with  a  brush.  On 
a  few  of  my  own  young  trees  I  have 
found  it  practicable  to  crush  the  colo¬ 
nies  by  hand,  using  a  rag  or  a  mitten. 
Whale-oil  soap  at  the  rate  of  one  pound 
in  four  gallons  of  water,  or  kerosene 
emulsion,  made  according  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  formula  and  diluted  with  about  five 
parts  of  water  will  kill  all  the  lice  that 
are  hit.  I  nearly  exterminated  on  my 
own  trees  all  the  lice  with  one  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  mechanical  emulsion  made 
with  one  of  the  kerosene-water  pumps, 
using  about  15  per  cent  of  kerosene.  A 
week  or  two  afterwards  it  was  an  easy 
matter  to  smash  the  few  remaining  col¬ 
onies  with  the  fingers.  It  would  be  quite 
an  expensive  and  slow  process  to  fumi¬ 
gate  young  trees.  The  best  way  to  do 
this  would  be  to  make  a  rectangular 
framework  and  cover  it  with  heavy  cot¬ 
ton  cloth,  or  duck,  or  use  thick  build¬ 
ing  paper.  Make  it  as  nearly  gastight 
as  possible  and  arrange  it  either  to  drop 
down  over  the  top  of  the  tree,  or  have 
one  side  hinged  to  open  so  the  box  can 
be  set  around  the  tree.  The  materials 
for  fumigating  would  be  cyanide  of  po¬ 
tassium,  sulphuric  acid  and  water.  Use 
one  ounce  of  the  cyanide,  two  ounces  of 
the  acid  and  four  ounces  of  water  to 
each  100  cubic  feet  of  space.  It  would 
not  be  safe,  however,  to  fumigate  the 
trees  in  foliage  with  this  dose.  In  fact, 
I  think  it  will  be  much  cheaper  and 
safer  to  spray  than  to  fumigate,  and  I 
think  spraying  can  be  made  effectual  by 
thorough  and  persistent  work. 

M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

Cherry  and  Peach  Questions. 

O.  W.  H.,  Silt,  Col.—l.  How  does  Late 
Duke  cherry  compare  with  May  Duke  in 
size  and  quality,  and  how  much  later  in 
ripening  is  it?  How  does  Baldwin  com¬ 
pare  with  Large  Montmorency  in  size  and 
quality  and  time  of  ripening?  2.  What  peach 
would  best  fill  the  gap  between  Triumph 
and  Champion?  Former  is  just  gone  and 
latter  commencing  to  color  (August  24). 
We  want  a  good  market  variety;  yellow 
and  free  if  possible. 

Ans. — 1.  The  Late  Duke  cherry  is 
about  10  days  later  than  May  Duke  and 
is  much  the  same  in  size,  color  and 
flavor,  but  I  think  it  a  little  larger  and 
better  flavored.  Baldwin  is  a  sour  cherry 
of  the  Morello  type  that  originated  in 
Kansas,  and  is  much  like  Montmorency. 
It  is  so  lately  introduced  that  we  know 
very  little  about  its  general  behavior, 
but  it  is  well  reported  of  in  Kansas.  2. 
A  good  yellow,  freestone  peach  that  will 
ripen  between  Triumph  and  Champion 
is  not  easily  found.  St.  John  and  Lady 
Ingold  ripen  at  this  time,  but  they  are 
not  all  that  we  could  wish  except  in 
quality.  Niagara  comes  a  little  later 
and  is  a  most  excellent  peach  in  every 
way.  H.  E.  v.  D. 

Winter  Vetch  with  Wheat. 

Reader,  Delaware.— Would  you  advise  me 
to  sow  vetch  with  wheat  this  Fall,  the 
vetch  to  be  seeded  with  a  wheelbarrow 
seeder?  I  want  it  for  a  manurial  crop. 

Ans. — From  our  experience  here  on 
the  station  grounds  I  should  say  that  it 
was  not  practicable  to  sow  vetch  with 
wheat  with  the  view  of  harvesting  the 
wheat,  and  afterwards  allowing  the 


vetch  to  grow  as  a  cover  crop.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  vetch  will  be  nearly  matured 
by  the  time  the  wheat  is  cut,  and  will  be 
removed  with  the  wheat  crop.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  desired  to  grow  the  vetch  as 
a  green  manuring  crop,  it  may  be  sown 
with  wheat  or  rye  and  all  plowed  under 
together  at  the  proper  time.  We  have 
had  some  very  promising  results  with 
vetch,  although  our  experience  is  not 
yet  large  enough  to  enable  us  to  tell  all 
the  conditions  under  which  it  may  do 
well,  but  it  certainly  is  well  worth  ex¬ 
perimenting  with.  J.  L.  STONE. 

Cornell  University. 

Cucumber  Pickles. 

H.  O.  V.,  Hillside,  TVis.— In  gathering 
cucumbers,  to  salt  for  Winter  pickles.  Is  it 
considered  necessary  or  advisable  to  cut 
stem  so  as  to  leave  portion  adhering  to  the 
cucumber?  Some  say  they  do  not  keep  as 
well  if  stem  is  broken  off.  Give  recipe 
for  salting  for  Winter  use.  I  used  brine 
strong  enough  to  hold  up  an  egg  but  found 
it  necessary  to  change  brine  once  or  twice. 

Ans. — Yes,  it  is  considered  necessary 
to  leave  a  short  stem  on  all  pickles. 
They  look  better  and  I  believe  it  keeps 
the  water  in  the  pickle  and  prevents  it 
from  shrinking  so  much.  We  rarely  ever 
have  any  trouble  with  brine  strong 
enough  to  hold  up  an  egg.  The  pickles 
do  better  if  placed  in  a  cool  place.  Dur¬ 
ing  warm  weather  the  brine  may  need 
changing  sometimes. 

Trees  Iniured  by  filtered  Grade. 

A.  L.  D.,  So.  Boston,  Mass.—l  have  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  observe  within  the  last  six 
months  several  cases  of  valuable  shade 
trees  on  private  estates  in  which  the  trees 
are  apparently  dying  with  more  or  less 
rapidity.  In  some  cases  the  cause  is  seem¬ 
ingly  apparent:  the  roots  have  been  dis¬ 
turbed  by  workmen  engaged  in  grading, 
etc.,  or  the  grade  about  the  tree  has  been 
raised  necessitating  the  addition  of  a  foot 
or  more  of  soil  about  the  tree  over  the 
root  surface.  In  other  cases  the  cause  is 
not  known.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
should  be  done  in  order  to  save  the  trees. 
Would  you  advise  fertilizing  as  late  in  the 
season  as  the  middle  of  August,  and  if  so, 
what  kind  and  amount  would  you  use  for 
a  tree,  say  IVi  foot  in  diameter  at  base  and 
50  to  60  feet  in  height?  Would  you  advise 
cutting  back,  and  if  so,  how  severely 
would  it  be  best  to  prune  trees  of  the 
above  size  at  this  season  of  the  year? 

Ans. — Very  likely  the  damage  you  ob¬ 
served  in  those  shade  trees  comes  from 
the  disturbance  of  the  roots  you  mention 
as  caused  by  grading.  Very  little  can 
be  done  at  this  season  of  the  year.  We 
would  not  advise  cutting  back  until 
Spring,  as  by  that  time  the  dead 
branches  and  those  likely  to  die  can 
better  be  distinguished.  It  is  quite  late 
to  fertilize,  but  if  at  all  we  would  ad¬ 
vise  a  coating  of  stable  manure  an  inch 
or  two  deep,  spread  under  the  trees  as 
far  as  the  tips  of  the  branches  extend, 
or  if  that  is  not  deemed  advisable,  use  a 
bushel  or  two  of  wood  ashes  and  15  or 
20  pounds  of  bone  meal  for  trees  the 
size  you  mention.  The  stable  manure 
or  fertilizer  should  be  spread  on  the 
ground  and  lightly  raked  or  chopped 
into  the  soil  with  a  rake  or  hoe. 


Mealy  Wheat,  yielded  49)^  bushels  to  the  acre,  at  $1.10 
per  bushel.  We  have  also  American  Wonder,  Fultz, 
and  Dawson  Golden  Chaff.  Write  for  circular. 


The  Theilmann  Seed  Company,  Erie,  Pa. 


CHOICE  SEED  WHEAT. 

Dawson’s  Golden  Chaff,  $1;  Kentucky  Giant,  $I ; 
Chicago  Worid’s  Fair,  $1;  Mealy,  $1.10;  Mam.  White 
Rye,  $1;  Choice  Timothj,  $1.85;  Choice  Clover,  $«.75. 
All  per  bushel.  Bags  15  cents. 

HAKVEY  SEED  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y, 


.  DIBBLE’S  the  heaviest  yielding. 

Invincible  Seed  Wheat  proiiflc  variety  in  culti¬ 
vation.  It  stands  up  llb.e  a  wall  against  all  storms, 
has  never  lodged,  has  never  been  attacked  by  the 
Hessian  Fly,  has  never  winter  killed.  Weofleryou 
the  product  of  over  two  hundred  acres  of  our  own 
growing,  thoroughly  recleaned,  as  low  as  $1  per 
bushel.  Also,  the  best  Bye  grown.  Elegantly 
lithographed  catalogue  free.  Address 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  y. 


CEED  WHEAT— The  haraiest  and  heaviest  yleld- 
^  ing  varieties  at  moderate  prices.  Samples  and 
circular  free.  A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Bamford,  Pa. 


Pan-American  Strawberry. 

A  genuine  Fall  bearing  Strawberry,  plants,  $1  each; 
6  for  $5;  12  for  $10;  100,  $75.  By  mail  or  express  pre¬ 
paid  upon  receipt  of  price.  Address  all  orders  and. 
inquiries  to  SAMUEL  COOPER,  Delevan,  N.  Y. 


A  FARM  BRED  YOUNG 
MAN,  of  good  appearance 
and  address,  with  a  turn  for 
business,  will  find  a  good  open¬ 
ing  for  permanent  position  with 
prospects  of  early  advancement, 
by  addressing  “  Employer,” 
care  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OIN&ENG 


easily  grown;  hardy  anywhere  in  the  Xlnlted 
States  and  Canada.  Immense  demand; 
meagre  supply.  Grown  either  on  farm  or 
in  small  garden.  Michigan  man  took  $15,000 
worth  off  yi  acre  last  year. 


WORTH  S40.000 


We  sell  cultivated  seed  and  plants. 
Send  4c  In  stamps  for  65-page  Book 
on  enormous,  easily-earned  profit  In 
Ginseng,  and  current  Issue  of  magazine,  | 
“The  Ginseng  Garden.” 

CHINESE- AMERICAN  GINSENG  CO. 
Dept.  35,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania. 


AN  ACRE 


^  I  lU  C  ETIUI  Seed,  $1.25;  Roots,  $5  to 
Va  I  d  b  I V  VSI  $10  per  100.  Rains'  Book, 
144  pages,  50c  Pheasant  and  Quail  Book,  colored 
plates,  50c  N.  B.  CURSTEAD,01iphant  Furnace,  Pa. 

For  the  Fall  of  1903 

We  are  in  the  market  again  with  a  large  stock  of 
choice  Fruit,  Forest,  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Vines,  etc.  The  oldest  and  largest  nursery  in  New 
England.  200  acres  in  trees.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
to  all  customers.  Send  for  catalogue.  Address 

THE  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  GO., 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 

Cienwood  Nurseries 

Most  complete  assortment  of  choice 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines 

Send  for  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  MORB18V1LLE,  PA. 

BO  miles  from  New  York;  30  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

WANTED. 

Eldorado  Blackberry  and  Golden  Queen 
Raspberry  Plants.  Address,  Box  237, 
North  Collins,  N.  Y, 

DUYmWIMtk 

I  ■  W  Full  Line.  Best  Stock.  Low  Priceo. 

KcBOyEB  NUBSERlf  CD., 

TREES  TRUE  TO  NAME 

WE  DON’T  BUY  ANY. 

WOODVIEW  NURSERIES.  B.  2,  Mt.  Holly  Springs,  Pa 


Fall  the  Be^ 
time  to  plant 


TREES 

all  hardy  varieties  of  Trees  and  Plants.  We  grow  the 
best  trees  true  to  name.  100,000  Apple  Trees  for 
sale  at  wholesale  prices.  Save  half  your  money 
by  buying  direct  of  us.  Send  for  FREE  Catalogue.  A 
copy  of  Green’s  Fruit  Grower  will  be  given  if  you 
mention  this  paper.  Address, 

Green’s  Nursery  Co.,  Rocliester,  N.  Y. 


GRAPE  VINES 

Currants,  Gooseberries,  Blacl£> 
berries,  i.laspberrlcs,  Straw- 
berries.  Price  List  FREE. 

Send  2c  stamp  for  illnstratcd  descriptlTO  catalog. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.  Fredonla,  N.  Y. 


450000 


Tsrietle«.Al8oOrBSe8,BBsll  Fruits  etciSeBt  root, 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c.  Desc.  price  list  free.  LEWIS  BOESCU,  FredonU,  N.  T. 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

Largest  Nursery.  OTHERS  FAIL 


Fruit  Book  Free.  Kcsult  of  78  years'  cxpericnee 
'stark  BROi,  Louisiana,  Mo.;  Dansville,  N.  Y.;  Etc 


MAIDEN’S  BLUSH 

is  but  one  of  hundreds  of  varieties  of  trees  grown 
by  us.  We  send  FREE,  upon  request,  new  hand¬ 
some,  complete  illustrated  catalogue,  giving  valu¬ 
able  hints  and  suggestions  on  selection  and  care 
of  stock.  We  have  Largest  Nurseries,  Most  Com¬ 
plete  Facilities  in  Michigan.  Write  us  to-day. 

CENTRAL  MICHIGAN  NURSERY, 
KnrteryiT.sn,  FLxrts,  banls^aw  Arjliit,32oS.  Kalamazoo,  Miih 


jAair  a  •eniniry  uf  fair  dealing  has  given 

our  products  that  prominence  which  merit 
deserves.  We  still  offer  evorything  of 
the  best  for  Orchard,  Vineyard. 

.  Lawn,  Park,  Street,  Garden 
and  Greenhouse.  Catalogue 
^  No.  1.  112  pages,  free  to  pur¬ 
chasers  o.  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees.  No.  3,  64  pages,  free  to  buyers 
of  Holland  Bulbs  and  Greenhonse 
Plants.  Try  ns;  we  gnarantee 
'satisfaction.  Correspondence  solicited. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  COm 
PAINESVILLC.  OHIO. 

Dest  Nursery  Stock— At  the  old  reliable  Milford  Nurs- 
®  erics.  Established,  1870.  Peach  Trees,  4c.;  Plums 
and  other  stock.  Shade  and  Holly  Trees  for  the  Lawn. 
Catalogue.  Milford  Nurseries,  Box  64.  Milford,  Del. 

A  GRAND  LOT  OF  TREES 

Grown  on  virgin  soil  in  the  mountains  of  Western 
Pennsylvania.  No  scale,  no  disease  of  any  kind. 
None  better,  none  cheaper.  Our  business  is  growing 
trees  for  the  commercial  orchardist  and  farmer. 
Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  and  price  list.  Address 

The  River  Side  Nursery  Company 

Confluence.  Penn, 

NORTHERN  GROWN  TREES. 

Best  climate.  Best  soil.  Best  for  the  Fruit 
Grower.  Best  for  Agent  and  Dealer.  Best  Cata¬ 
logue,  Itest  Prices.  My  treatment  and  trees  make 
permanent  customers.  Once  tried,  always  wanted. 
Catalogue  free,  instructive,  interesting. 

MAKTIN  WAHL.  Rochester.  N  Y 


ELBERTA 
PEACH  TREES 


2,000,000 

We  offer  2,000,000  Elberta  June  Buds,  besides  large 
stock  of  Belle  of  Georgia,  Mamie  Ross,  Hlley,  Car¬ 
man,  Greensboro,  etc.,  all  for  Fall  delivery.  Big  as¬ 
sortment  of  2-ye8r  Apple,  1-year  Pear  and  Cherry, 
and  small  fruit  plants.  Write  for  catalogue. 

Chattanooga  Nurseries,  Chattanooga,  Tend. 


My  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Trees  and  Plants  at 
WHOLESALE  PRICES.  Buy  direct,  and  save 
commissions.  1  pay  the  freight  when  cash  accom¬ 
panies  order. 

B.  O.  PETERSON,  MONTROSE  NURSERIES, 
Montrose,  N.  Y. 

APPLE  TREES 
FOR  SALE. 
They  will  give  you  fresh  apples  every  day  in  the  pear 
without  cold  storage.  Write  for  circulars. 

B.  M.  STONE,  Stull,  Pa. 


FRUIT  TREES 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  you  will  get  most 
excellent  results  from  planting  our  Trees  in  Octo¬ 
ber  and  November.  A  lull  line  of  varieties,  named 
in  my  Catalogue,  which  is  free.  Get  it  to-day. 

3HC.  &.  -WIXjJEIY. 

Cayuga  Nurseries,  Cayuga,  N.  i* 


FREES  AND  PLANTS 


Free  from  Scale.  New  and  Choice  Varietie$. 

_  _  _  Blackberries,  Strawberries,  Raspberries. 

>ur  FREE  CATALOGUE  will  save  vou  monev.  M  YER  &  SON.  Brideevllle,  Del. 


TREES 


PFR  I  fin  APPLE,  PEAK,  CHERRY,  and  PEACH,  healthy,  tme  to  name  and 
00  ILII  lUUi  Fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices. 
Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  list  of  wants  for  special 
price.  Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  10,  Geneva,  New  York. 


DULBS 

tures  for  the  lawn 
and  pleasure  ground. 


FOR  FALL 

PLANTING 
HENRY  A. 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Narcissus,  Lilies,  Ac. 
Our  New  Bulb  Catalogue  is  sent  free.  It  tells 
all  about  the  best  bulbs,  also  seasonable  seeds 
and  plants,  including  our  celebrated  grass  mix- 

DREER,  Philadelphia,  Pa» 


THIS  IS  THE  BEST  SEASON  TO  PLANT 

All  the  HARDY  FRUITS  AND  ORNAMENTALS  listed  and  described 
in  our  Autumn  Catalogue.  We  send  it  post  paid  free.  Write  for  it  to-day 
and  for  any  information  yon  need  on  Horticultural  matters.  We  have  the 
time  and  wish  to  answer  your  questions. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  0RAN6E  COUNTY  NURSERIES,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


ROGERS  TREES  FOR  SAFETY. 

Rogers  Trees  are  bred  from  Selected  Bearing  Trees,  with  personal  attention  aud  safety  in 
every  operation.  Carefully  inspected,  fumigated,  and  sold  under  our  inirity  guarantee  of  5 
the  strongest  and  safest  guarantee  ever  given.  Other  nurserymen  do  not  know  enough  about  the 
trees  they  sell  to  give  such  a  guarantee.  \VE  GROW  EVERY  TREE  WE  SELL.  WE  KNOW 
OUR  TREES  and  we  want  you  to  know  more  about  them  too.  The  Tree  Breeder  (Free)  will  tell  you. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  Tree  Breeders,  Dansville,  N*  Y» 
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EVERYBODY’S  GARDEN. 

Ups  and  Downs. — If  we  shall  ever  see 
the  time  when  business  in  all  its  details 
gets  to  running  without  friction  or  belt¬ 
slipping  we  shali  be  very  glad  to  make 
note  of  it.  This,  however,  in  the  end 
might  prove  worse  than  present  condi¬ 
tions  for  very  few,  so  far  as  I  can  discov¬ 
er,  have  been  strong  enough  to  meet  and 
successfully  stand  unalloyed  prosperity. 
But  we  are  vain  enough  to  think  we 
could  personally  endure  a  little  more  of 
it  sometimes  than  comes  our  way.  Of 
late  we  have  seemed  to  be  right  in  line 
of  the  “downs,”  while  the  “ups”  have 
been  dodging  us  more  than  we  thought 
good  for  our  general  welfare.  Some 
time  ago  the  black  rot  got  into  the 
grapes  and  gave  us  quite  a  race.  Cut¬ 
ting  back  and  spraying  with  Bordeaux 
held  it  pretty  well  in  check,  but  the  re¬ 
cent  excessive  rains  have  made  further 
spraying  of  little  use,  so  the  crop  at 
best  will  be  considerably  cut  short.  Last 
week  there  were  bushels  of  plums  in 
good  condition  as  to  maturity.  The  al¬ 
most  constant  downpour  of  rain  with 
some  hail  thrown  in  made  picking  out 
of  the  question,  and  so  a  good  many  had 
to  go  by  default.  Well,  some  of  the  “ups” 
have  also  been  in  evidence,  and  some 
things  have  prospered  at  all  events.  The 
vine  and  root  crops  have  been  doing 
finely,  barring  the  rutabagas,  which 
have  suffered  from  lack  of  proper 
culture.  The  ground  was  too  wet  to 
stir,  so  they  have  had  to  arrange  mat¬ 
ters  with  the  weeds  the  best  they  could. 
But  now  that  the  soil  is  drying  out  so 
that  we  can  soon  begin  to  work  it,  we 
shall  try  to  lend  the  rutabagas  a  helping 
hand,  and  incidentally  give  the  small 
weeds  a  quieting  potion. 

Crop  Notes. — September  3  closed  out 
the  plum  picking,  and  now  the  straw¬ 
berry  beds  are  undergoing  repairs.  Next 
week  grape  cutting  will  be  on  to  some 
extent,  the  State  Fair  must  have  some 
of  our  attention  and  I  fail  to  see  where 
the  busy  time  is  going  to  let  up.  Sep¬ 
tember  4  kept  me  busy  here  and  there 
and  cumbered  with  much  serving.  The 
celery  required  handling  and  that  fell 
to  my  lot.  We  had  but  little  available 
ground  this  year,  and  so  had  to  follow 
early  potatoes  with  this  crop.  Plants 
were  very  hard  to  obtain,  and  also  very 
small  when  setting  time  arrived.  At 
that  time  dry  weather  seemed  to  be  in» 
sight,  so  1  decided  to  trench  instead  of 
planting  level.  It  seemed  to  me  in  a 
drought  which  then  appeared  probable, 
that  trenching  would  give  the  plants  a 
better  show  than  setting  on  the  level 
surface.  I  was  prepared  to  turn  the 
water  on  if  required,  and  found  it  useful 
for  a  time.  I  aimed  to  see  what  liberal 
feeding  and  good  culture  would  do  for 
small  plants,  and  thus  far  have  been 
well  repaid  for  the  trouble.  Before  set¬ 
ting  the  plants  the  bottoms  of  the 
trenches  were  well  mixed  up  with  fine 
hen  manure.  Later  on  nitrate  of  soda 
solution  was  liberally  sprayed  on,  and 
before  any  hilling  was  done  another 
dressing  of  hen  manure  and  garden  soil 
thoroughly  mixed  was  applied.  If  this 
treatment  does  not  bring  good  results, 
1  shall  hereafter  discard  Pink  Plume 
from  my  list  and  go  back  to  other  varie¬ 
ties.  There  were  also  a  good  many 
specked  plums  that  required  working 
up,  else  they  would  be  an  entire  loss.  My 
wife  signified  her  entire  willingness  to 
accept  some  help  in  that  dii’ection,  and 
made  some  very  broad  allusions  to  that 
effect,  and  that  was  the  way  a  part  of 
the  time  went. 

Cahino  for  the  Waste. — In  addition 
to  all  the  above  cares  I  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  enlarge  the  borders  of  the  hog 
yard.  Early  in  the  season  I  figured  that 
later  on,  as  is  always  the  case,  there 
would  be  a  large  amount  of  fruit,  vege¬ 
tables  and  other  garden  truck  that 
would  go  to  waste  unless  provided  for  in 
some  way.  There  is  some  poultry  and  to 
their  credit  be  it  said  they  have  done 
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well  their  part  in  turning  a  good  deal 
of  the  waste,  weeds  and  insects  into 
eggs.  They  could  not  do  it  all,  so  the 
next  step  was  to  utilize  pigs  and  shotes. 
Both  have  been  very  high  and  hard  to 
find.  We  have  some,  however,  and  they 
are  running  their  machines  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage,  working  up  still  more  of  the 
waste  into  pork  and  lard.  To  leave  the 
refuse  fruit  to  decay  upon  the  ground  is 
far  worse  than  the  mere  loss,  and  is 
treasuring  up  wrath  in  the  way  of  har¬ 
boring  insects  and  fungi  for  future  trib¬ 
ulation.  The  vegetables,  sweet  corn 
nubbins,  etc.,  while  far  less  dangerous  to 
go  to  decay,  are,  we  believe,  much  more 
profitably  turned  into  pork  and  lard.  As 
yet  we  are  unable  to  figure  any  cash  out¬ 
lay  barring  a  little  bran  and  middlings, 
yet  the  porkers  are  adding  height  and 
length  and  seem  to  be  building  on  a  pro¬ 
portionate  amount  of  siding.  Thus  we 
are  striving  to  reduce  the  waste,  build 
up  the  manure  heap  and  cut  down  the 
butcher’s  bills.  .r.  e.  morse. 

Michigan. 


A  FAILURE  WITH  ROOT-PRUNED 
TREES. 

The  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  have  seen 
gi-eat  prominence  given  for  the  last  year 
or  two  to  the  “Strlngfellow  method”  'of 
planting  trees;  the  Hitchings  method  of 
fruit  growing  we  also  have  heard  a  good 
deal  about.  Of  course  the  experience  of 
H.  W.  C.,  Burbank  and  others  is  very  in¬ 
teresting  to  fruit  growers,  and  may  be 
productive  of  good  by  causing  them  to 
think  and  experiment  along  new  linos  of 
fruit  growing,  but  may  not  much  injury 
result  from  it  as  well?  Admitting  these 
new  methods  promise  well  for  those 
writers,  is  that  any  guarantee  that  those 
same  methods  may  or  will  produce  equell.v 
a.3  good  results  from  others  who  grow  trees 
under  different  conditions?  This  new  de¬ 
parture  promises  as  good  and  even  better 
results  than  the  old  way;  and  as  It  saves 
labor  is  a  tempting  bait  for  those  of  us 
who  were  born  a  little  tired.  A  few  years 
ago  the  writer  followed  very  closely  this 
system  of  close  root  pruning  In  planting  a 
block  of  1,000  peach  trees.  A  long  period  of 
dry  weather  followed  the  planting  which 
evaporated  the  moisture  from  near  the 
surface  of  the  soil;  here  were  just  the  con¬ 
ditions  (according  to  Mr.  Burbank)  most 
favorable  for  success.  Now  for  the  re¬ 
sults:  When  Fall  came  we  had  800  dead 
trees  with  the  other  200  living  a  miserable 
existence  and  looking  as  if  they  would  only 
be  happy  when  they  joined  the  majority. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  if  we  had 
adopted  the  Hitchings  method  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  the  job  would  have  been  complete.  If 
the  above  experience  should  cause  those 
who  are  about  to  plant  trees  to  think 
calmly  and  experiment  along  the  line  of 
close  root-pruning  before  accepting  it  as 
an  assured  successful  fact,  the  writer’s 
object  will  be  attained.  We  freely  admit 
the  experience  of  H.  W.  C.  and  others 
prove  that  under  certain  soil  and  climatic 
conditions  the  close  root-pruning  system 
may  do  well  or  be  the  better  way;  but 
this  is  no  proof  that  this  system  is  the 
way  and  the  only  way  for  all  fruit  growers 
to  adopt  to  get  the  best  results.  I  am 
pretty  well  acquainted  with  at  least  one 
fruit  grower  who  purposes  to  go  on  plant¬ 
ing  trees  in  the  good  old  orthodox  way 
and  let  this  new  heresy  alone.  w.  h.  s. 

Rocky  Hill,  N.  J. 


Disappointing  Strawberries. 

F.  J.  T.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. — Can  you  tell  me 
what  my  strawberries  need  to  make  them 
better?  The  past  season  they  have  all  had 
a  hard  center  as  if  the  frost  had  bitten 
them,  when  there  was  no  frost.  I  had 
about  three-fourths  of  them  perfect  varl- 
ties,  and  only  two  rows  of  imperfect  kinds 
together  and  then  two  of  perfect.  They 
were  tended  well  last  season  and  mulched 
in  Winter  to  keep  from  heaving  and  dry¬ 
ing  up.  Part  of  the  ground  had  turnips 
and  part  Crimson  clover  the  Pall  previous 
to  setting,  and  in  Spring  previous  to  set¬ 
ting  strawberries  and  then  Crimson  clover; 
the  other  side  peas  in  Spring  and  then 
turnips.  Is  the  trouble  due  to  lack  of 
phosphoric  acid,  potash  or  nitrate  of  soda? 
The  man  across  the  road,  on  about  the 
same  soil,  had  a  fine  crop,  and  he  did  not 
fertilize  nearly  as  heavily  as  I  did,  and  did 
not  tend  them  as  well.  Can  I  do  anything 
toward  helping  a  piece  I  have  growing  this 
year  for  next  season’s  picking  by  sowing 
any  of  those  three  fertilizers  this  Fall  or 
next  Spring? 

Ans. — There  are  several  causes  for  im¬ 
proper  setting  of  berries  aside  from 
frost.  Heavy  rains  at  blooming  time 
often  wash  out  the  pollen  and  prevent 


perfect  fertilization.  Dry  weather  dur¬ 
ing  the  development  of  the  blooms  is 
apt  to  cause  a  small  crop,  and  lastly,  the 
plants  may  have  been  starved  for  lack 
of  necessary  fertilizing  qualities  in  the 
soil.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  pot¬ 
ash,  phosphoric  acid  or  nitrogen  was 
needed.  The  safest  plan  would  be  thor¬ 
oughly  to  fertilize  the  plants  with  stable 
manure,  at  the  rate  of  10  to  12  tons  to 
the  acre,  or  a  good  commercial  fertilizer, 
such  as  is  generally  used  for  potatoes, 
containing  about  four  per  cent  nitrogen, 
eight  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
eight  to  10  per  cent  of  potash.  This 
may  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  600  to  1,000 
pounds  to  an  acre,  broadcast  and  worked 
in  with  cultivating  implements. 

Shade  Trees  for  Illinois. 

J.  A.  F.,  Origgsville,  /E.— What  is  a  good 
shade  tree  for  street  planting,  one  with 
strong  tough  branches  that  will  stand 
hurricanes?  Here  our  shade  trees  are 
mostly  soft  maple,  and  now  twice  within 
10  years  we  have  had  winds  that  stripped 
the  trees  of  their  branches  and  rooted 
some  of  them  up.  One  tree,  70  feet  tall, 
30  inches  through,  split  In  two  and  the  part 
that  fell  just  grazed  a  house,  on  August  5. 
I  do  not  like  hard  maple. 

Ans. — It  is  unfortunate  that  you  do 
not  like  hard  maples,  as  several  varie¬ 
ties  are  classed  among  the  most  desir¬ 
able  of  trees  for  street  planting.  There 
is  probably  nothing  better  for  all-round 
setting  than  the  Norway  maple.  Other 
desirable  trees  not  subject  to  damage  by 
storms  are  the  tulip  tree,  which  must 
be  set  when  small;  the  basswood  or 
American  linden,  the  Thornless  honey 
locust,  the  Pin  oak,  the  sycamore  or 
buttonball  and  Japan,  American  and  Eu¬ 
ropean  chestnuts.  The  last  are,of  course, 
subject  to  raids  by  street  boys  when 
nut-bearing  begins. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers,  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


lOarir.  Wagon  only  9131.96. 

Sbi  order  to  introdnee  their  Low  Metal  Wheete 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufaetiaring 
Company,  Quincy,  Ill.,  have  placed  upon  the 
»narket  a  Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon,  that  is  only 
ZMnehes  high,  fitted  with  24  and  30-inch  wheelf 
wf.th.  4-iuch  tire,  and  sold  for  only  121.96. 


This  wagon  Is  made  of  the  best  materit^ 
ihroughout,  and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more 
than  a  set  of  new  wheels  and  fully  guaranteed 
for  one  year.  Catalogue  grlvlng  a  full  description 
will  be  mailed  upon  application  by  the  Empire 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Quincy,  Hi.,  who  also  wih 
furaish  metal  wheels  at  low  prices  made  any  size 
and  width  of  tire  to  fit  any  axle. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thb 
R-  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


THe  Best  Cow 

you  ever  owned  would  be  a  better 
cow  both  in  general  condition  and 
milk  yield  if  fed  a  regular  ration  »f 

Alma  Dried-Molasses 
Beet-Polp 

When  pasture  is  insufficient  or  altogrether  lacking 
this  Food  supplies  just  the  needed  elements  to 
maintain  the  maximum  yield  of  milk.  It  is  better 
than  bran  and  costs  less. 

Let  us  send  you  our  printed  matter  which  tells  how 
careful  we  are  to  have  It  proportioned  just  right  and  abso¬ 
lutely  clean.  See,  too,  what  others  think  about  It. 

Alma  Dried-Molasses  Beet-Pulp  is  un¬ 
like  many  patent  ”  stock-foods.”  It  is  a  natural 
product  and  contains  no  drugs  or  other  injurious 
ingredients. 

Sanitary  Milk  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  writes:  "Send 
a  second  carload.  We  find  it  as  a  milk  producer  better 
than  bran." 

If  you  are  feeding  stock  for  the  market  you  will 
find  Alma  Dried-Molasses  Beet-Pulp  fed 
with  grain  the  best  fattener,  because  it  increases 
the  appetite,  aids  digestion  and  assimilation. 

Do  not  confuse  this  with  wet  beet  pulp  which  freezes 
and  ferments,  or  with  common  dried  pulp  eontaining  no 
additional  sugar.  It  takes  16  tons  of  wet  p»lp  to  make 
one  ion  of  our  Food,  and  it  keeps  indefinitely.  The  gen¬ 
uine  VIma  Dried  Molasses  Beet  Pulp  contains  T2  times  as 
much  sugar  as  wet  pulp,  and  nearly  5  times  as  much  as 
commondried  pulp. 

Write  to-day  for  prices,  directions  for  feeding,  analysis 
by  U.  S.  Government  expert,  etc.  Address 

Dept.ff,  Alma  Sugar  Company* 

Alma,  Michigan. 


THE  institution  PAYINGS!^  PER  CENT 
*  cannot  present  better  evidence  of  sound¬ 
ness  or  a  cleaner  record  than  this  Coinpany, 
operating  for  10  years  under  New  York  Bank¬ 
ing  Dept,  supervision.  Now  employing  a 
Capital  and  Surplus  of  SI, 100,000 

Assets  of . SI, 600,000 

We  have  never  paid  less  than  5  per  cent 
Business  free  from  speculative  features. 
Funds  withdrawable  at  pleasure;  earnings 
reckoned  for  every  day  we  hold  them .  TYrite  us. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  &  LOAN  CO., 

1134  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


For  carriages,  wagons,  lawn  seats,  chairs,  boats, 
launches,  pumps,  farm  implements,  or  anything 
requiring  a  durable  gloss  finish  in  black  or  colors. 

ASK  THE  DEALER 

Send  us  postal  for  Interesting  souvenir,  free. 

DETROIT  WHITE  LEAD  WORKS,  DETROIT.  MICH. 


IMPORTANT  TO  MAPLE  SUGAR  MAKERS 


Your  adaress  on  a  postal  card  secures  guaranteed  information  how  to  add  one- 
fourth  more  income  from  the  sugar  bush,  also  a  sample  spout  free. 


C.  H.  ORIMM,  RUTLAND,  VT, 


HUBBARD’S 

GRASS  GRAIN 

FERTILIZER 

Used  on  the  famous  Clark  hay  fields  since  the  beginning  of  the  experiments. 
Prices  and  terms  on  application. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 

Makers  of  Hubbard’s  “BLACK  DIAMOND”  Fertilizers. 


THE  BEST  FERTILIZERS 

FOR  WHEAT  AND  RYE  AND 
SEEDING  DOWN  TO  GRASS 


ARE  MADE  BY 


THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 


NEW  YORK 
BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 

BALTIMORE 


BUFFALO 

CLEVELAND 


Call  on  o^ir  Local  Agmts  or  write  us  before  ordering  any  fei’tilizers. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

TiiK  Hakdy  Hydua-Ngiia. — There  arc 
several  fairly  hardy  Hydrangeas,  but  H. 
paniculata  is  generally  understood  when 
this  term  is  used.  Few  flowering  shrubs 
have  gained  such  wide  popularity,  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  having  been  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  country  within  the  last 
two  decades.  These  plants  have  found 
their  way  to  countless  dooryards  and 
farm  gardens,  as  well  as  pretentious  es¬ 
tates,  and  seldom  fail  to  develop  their 
massive  and  showy  panicles  of  bloom  in 
midsummer.  There  are  several  varie¬ 
ties,  respectively  blooming  early  and 
late,  but  the  large-flowered  kind,  H. 
paniculata  grandiflora,  is  far  the  most 
popular.  Every  shoot,  even  on  yearling 
plants,  terminates  in  a  huge  panicle  of 
cream-white,  sterile  blooms,  later  chang¬ 
ing  to  pink.  These  flower  masses  are  so 
heavy  that  they  often  droop  to  the 
ground,  and  get  wofully  draggled  dur¬ 
ing  heavy  rains,  making  about  the  only 
reasonable  objection  to  this  fine  shrub. 
As  the  flowers  are  only  borne  on  the 
new  wood  the  branches  should  be  cut 
back  each  Spring  to  six  or  eight-inch 
stubs,  and  the  weaker  ones  well  thinned 
cut.  By  this  means  the  main  stems 
grow  sturdy  and  are  better  able  to  carry 
their  great  loads  of  bloom. 

Tuainin<}  in  Tukk  Form. — The  Great- 
flowered  Hydrangea  may  be  readily 
grown  in  tree  form,  and  thus  made  into 
a  handsome  specimen.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  a  strong  young  plant  is  selected, 
planted  in  a  very  rich  place,  and  cut  to 
the  ground,  not  more  than  three  shoots 
should  be  allowed  to  start,  tbe  strongest 
one  selected  when  about  two  feet  high, 
and  the  oUiers  cut  away  at  the  base. 
The  single  shoot  should  be  looped  to  a 
stake  as  growth  proceeds.  Water  and 
soluble  fertilizers  should  be  freely  ap¬ 
plied  when  needed  to  encourage  rapid 
development.  Four  or  five  feet  of  growth 
should  be  secured  in  a  favorable  season. 
A  protection  of  straw  or  reeds  tied  about 
tbe  shoot  may  be  a  useful  Winter  pro¬ 
tection  if  ripening  of  the  wood  is  much 
delayed,  though  this  Hydrangea  is  usual¬ 
ly  quite  hardy.  The  following  year  the 
stem  should  be  allowed  to  branch  at  the 
top  and  all  lower  growth  or  shoots  kept 
cut  away.  The  stake  may  be  needed  for 
an  additional  season  or  two  until  the 
stem  is  sturdy  enough  to  carry  its  head 
alone.  For  bedding  purposes  Hydrangeas 
are  pruned  nearly  to  the  ground  every 
year.  Thus  treated  they  produce  enor¬ 
mous  panicles,  often  greatly  exceeding 
4  foot  in  length,  but  they  are  quite 
coarse  and  can  seldom  be  kept  from  the 
ground  without  support.  The  hardy  Hy¬ 
drangea  should  always  have  good  soil 
and  generous  treatment,  or  it  will  appear 
starved  in  leaf  and  bloom.  It  rather 
likes  a  moist  situation,  and  will  endure 
considerable  shade,  but  flowers  best  in 
sunlight.  The  present  dripping  Sum¬ 
mer  has  just  suited  it.  The  gigantic 
blooms  on  good  specimens  have  seldom 
been  purer  in  coloring  or  more  lasting. 
Plants  may  be  had  by  mail  as  low  as  15 
to  25  cents  each,  larger  ones  that  will 
make  a  fine  show  soon  after  planting  at 
35  to  50  cents  each. 

The  Tyre  Species. — Although  the 
Great-panicled  form  of  the  hardy  Hy¬ 
drangea  is  so  exclusively  grown  those 
in  search  of  choice  shrubs  should  not 
overlook  the  typical  H.  paniculata,  es¬ 
pecially  the  early  flowering  form,  which 
blooms  several  weeks  before  Grandiflora 
and  continues  until  the  latter  kind 
comes  in.  In  its  native  Japan  H.  pani¬ 
culata  grows  30  feet  high,  and  over  here 
good  specimens  in  time  grow  15  to  18 
feet  high.  The  blooms  are  very  white 
and  arranged  in  long  conical  panicles 
like  those  of  the  horse-chestnut.  They 
are  evenly  distributed  over  the  plant, 
well-carried,  and  make  a  pleasing  and 
graceful  appearance.  It  should  be  given 
considerable  space,  and  is  well  suited  for 
lawn  planting  where  there  is  room  to 
show  its  distinct  character.  This  va¬ 
riety  is  offered  by  a  few  nurserymen  at 
35  cents  each.  Hydrangea  quercifolia  is 
a  native  species  having  large  oak-like 
leaves  and  pink-white  flowers  turning  to 
purple.  They  are  not  very  showy,  but 
the  plant  as  a  whole  makes  a  good  speci¬ 
men.  As  it  is  not  particularly  easy  to 
propagate  the  price  of  50  cents  each  is 
usually  asked  for  it. 

Bui)  SEi.EcrnoN  for  Tree  Fruits. — 
The  possibility  of  improving  favorite 
orchard  fruits,  and  even  of  regenerating 
certain  valued  kinds,  as  the  Early  and 
Late  Crawford  peaches  and  the  New¬ 
town  Pippin  apple,  that  have  fallen 


from  their  original  high  estate,  by  selec¬ 
tion  ot  buds  and  gratis  from  vigorous 
bearing  trees  instead  of  indeterminate 
youngsters  from  the  nursery  rows,  is 
being  rather  hotly  debated  at  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  various  horticultural  and  pomo- 
logical  associations,  and  threatens  to  be¬ 
come  a  veritable  bone  of  contention  at 
forthcoming  nurserymens  conventions. 
Plant-breeders  and  experiment  station 
men  generally,  being  fully  Impressed 
with  the  great  potency  of  selection  as  a 
means  of  modifying  plant  development, 
favor  the  theory,  while  not  a  few  of  the 
most  successful  tree  growers  and  deal¬ 
ers  condemn  the  Idea  as  unnecessary 
and  unpractical.  They  say  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  secure  enough  propagating 
wood  from  trees  and  plants  ot  known 
special  excellence  to  supply  the  great 
demand  for  low-priced  stock,  and  that 
such  superior  individuals  are  in  general 
only  so  because  of  especially  favorable 
local  conditions  or  treatment,  or  to  the 
possibility  of  being  worked  on  a  particu¬ 
larly  congenial  or  vigorous  seedling 
stock,  which  cannot  well  be  duplicated. 
They  say  grafts  or  buds  taken  from  phe¬ 
nomenal  trees  of  a  given  variety  worK- 
ed  in  the  ordinary  manner  and  given  the 
average  chances  of  common  orchard 
practice  will  be  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  trees  propagated  from  wood  cut 
from  the  carefully  labeled  nursery  row, 
in  the  usual  manner,  under  similar  af¬ 
ter-treatment.  Plant-breeders  and  theor¬ 
ists  reiterate  that  the  cnances  of  getting 
a  goou  lOL  of  typical  fruiting  trees  by 
carefully  selecting  the  propagating  wood 
are  enormously  increased  wnen  the  an¬ 
alogy  between  sexual  or  seed  propaga¬ 
tion  and  vegetative  propagation  by  buds, 
grafts,  cuttings  or  other  division  is  con¬ 
sidered,  but  thus  far  do  not  appear  able 
to  point  to  much  practical  experience  in 
improving  tree  fruits  by  this  method. 

The  Gist  of  the  Matter. — From  a 
careful  examination  of  discussion  re¬ 
ports  it  does  not  appear  that  the  disput¬ 
ing  factions  get  together  on  the  idea 
that  plant  improvement  by  selection  is 
not  a  matter  of  one  or  two  but  of  many 
generations,  from  each  of  which  only 
the  more  perfect  individuals  are  set 
aside  for  further  reproduction.  It  may 
well  be  granted  that  the  immediate  im¬ 
provement  noticed  in  a  batch  of  trees  or 
fruit  plants  propagated  from  selected 
wood  is  slight  indeed  over  those  grown 
in  the  ordinary  way,  but  if  selection  is 
again  made  from  the  most  perfect  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  thus  cai'ried  on  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period,  it  may  be  possible  to 
get  very  striking  results.  Variation  is 
a  constant  feature  in  plant  life,  it  is  not 
possible  for  man  to  fix  the  limits  within 
which  a  given  variety  may  vary  and  yet 
retain  its  useful  and  typical  characters. 
Each  bud  on  a  plant  may  be  regarded  as 
an  individual  having  a  tendency  to  differ 
from  its  associated  buds,  and  when  fixed 
in  independent  vegetative  liie  by  propa¬ 
gation  may  be  better  or  worse,  from  the 
grower’s  standpoint,  than  its  fellows  un¬ 
der  similar  cultural  conditions.  We 
conceive  of  a  bud  as  developing  from  a 
single  cell  of  protoplasm,  while  a  seed 
arises  from  the  union  of  two  cells  from 
Ihe  same  or  separate  plants  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  structural  aflinity.  Thus  there  is 
less  general  tendency  for  a  plant  grown 
from  a  bud  to  differ  from  Its  single  par¬ 
ent  than  for  a  seed-grown  plant  to  vary, 
as  in  the  latter  instance  tne  immediate 
factors  of  chance  are  at  least  doubled, 
and  through  the  increasing  ratio  of  its 
remote  ancestors,  is  indefinitely  multi¬ 
plied.  Yet  buds  occasionally  vary  enor¬ 
mously  from  the  parent  plant,  and  give 
rise  to  remarkable  or  useful  “sports,” 
such  as  the  nectarine,  which  has  repeat¬ 
edly  been  found  on  ordinary  peach  trees 
from  which  it  has  been  propagated  and 
fixed  by  budding  on  peach,  plum,  almond 
and  apricot  stocks.  A  given  bud  or 
graft  of  a  standard  fruit  variety  may 
give  origin,  when  propagated,  to  a  su¬ 
perior  commercial  form  of  its  type,  and 
retain  a  strong  tendency  to  perpetuate 
its  good  qualities  if  further  propagated, 
so  that  by  long  continued  selection  a 
given  variety  should  be  greatly  improv¬ 
ed,  This  tendency  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  in  ornamental  plants  pro¬ 
pagated  by  cuttings  and  division,  and  in 
fruit  plants  of  quick  maturity  such  as 
the  strawberry,  but  has  not  been  worked 
out  with  the  long-winded  orchard  fruits. 

Exj^ense  Should  Not  Be  Consid¬ 
ered. — Expense  should  cut  no  figure  in 
this  form  of  experimental  work,  which 
is  a  proper  subject  of  State  assistance 
through  the  agricultural  stations.  It 
may  not  pay  nurserymen  largely  to  go 
into  tree-breeding  as  the  outcome  is  so 
remote,  but  many  planters  would  not 
hesitate  to  pay  round  prices  for  trees 
thus  propagated  in  good  faith.  A  dollar 
or  so  would  be  a  moderate  price  for  an 
apple  tree  which  may  remain  in  bearing 
for  half  a  century,  if  it  could  be  guar- 
ranteed  by  a  responsible  grower  as  of  a 
well-established  pedigree  strain. 

w.  V.  F. 


ARMSTRONG  dk  McKELVY 

I’ittsljuryll. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 

PiM-burijh. 

DAVI8-CHAMBERS 

ria>l>iirfjh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  ) 

t  Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN  3 


ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION 

SOUTHERN 

SHIPMAN 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED  SEAL 

SOUTHERN 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  *  BROS  CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY  „  , 

Ceveland. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY  . 

Louisville. 

National 


New  York. 


^  Chicasro. 


St.  Louis. 


A 


DWELLINCj  house  in  the  city 
of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  huilt  one 
hundred  years  ago,  has  always 
heen  painted  with  Pure  White  Lead  and 
Linseed  Oil — nothing  else. 

There  is  not  a  crack,  blister,  blemish 
or  imperfection  of  any  kind  in  the  paint. 
Makers  of  mixtures,  heat  this  record  if 
you  can  ! 

Be  sure  the  brand  is  right.  Those  in 
margin  are  genuine,  and  made  by  “  bid 
Dutch  process.” 

If  interested  in  paint  or  painting,  address 
T  pnA  C 0  rnn  IVilliam  Street.  New  York. 


Leg  and  Body  Wash. 


Wlien  it  comes  to  stiffness  anc' 
soreness  of  muscles,  tendonf- 
etc.,  nothing  equals 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

for  restoring  normal  conditions. 
Apply  to  the  body  as  a  mild 
sponge  bath  and  put  on  light 
blanket.  Sponge  the  legs  and 
on  light  bandages. 

Used  and  Endorsed  by  ytdams 
Express  Company. 


Tuttle’s  American  Condition  Powders 


—A  Specific  for  impure  blood  and  all  diseases  arising  therefrom. 

TUTTLE’S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatisme 
sprains,  bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  lOO-pajre  l>ook(. 
“Veterinary  Hx|)criencc,”  FKKK. 

Dr.  5.  A.  TUTTLR,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rewart'  ofso'called  Hlixirs — ntnie  |:eniiii)f3  but  Tuttle*», 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  oiler  only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 


A  RURAL  MAIL  ROX 


Should  be 
simple,  neat, 
strong,  and 
durable. 

A  box  may  bo 
approved  by 
the  P.  M.  Gen¬ 
eral  and  still 
not  bo  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  pur- 
sbaser. 

Our  “  Uncle 
Sam’s  Favor¬ 
ite”  has  official 
ap))roval  and 
also  the  ap-.j 
proval  of  thou- j 
sands  who  are  ! 
using  It  and  - 
know  It’s  all  right. 

BOND  8TKEI.  POST  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

And  other  Insects  can  be  Controlled  by  Using 

Cood’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale- 
Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

also  prevents  Curl  I.ieaf.  Endorsed  by  Entomolo 
gists.  Tbls  Soap  Is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  Insecticide 
60-lb.  Kegs,  12 .SO;  100-lb.  Kegs,  $4.60;  Half-Barrel, 
aro  lbs.,  SMic.  per  lb.;  Barrel,  425  lbs.,  8Mc.  Large 
quantities.  Special  Hates.  Send  for  Circulars. 

JAMES  GOOD,  939  N  Front  St.,  Phtladelpbla,  Pa 


THE  MERIT  of  YEARS 

attaches  to  this  rooflng.  It  Is 
known  and  used  in  every  see 
tion  of  the  whole  country. 

FIRE,  WIND  and 

WATER  PROOF, 

jdurable  and  low  In  price.  Be 
4ng  soft  and  pliable,  it  la  bmf 

_  to  fit  and  lay.  Exposure  makes 

It  as  il>ard  as  slate.  Nend  for  Sample  and  Circular. 
TUB  A.  P.  SWAN  CO.,  114  Nassau  St..  NEW  YORK. 


READY 

ROOFING 

Buy  of  us  Direct  auo.4 
Save  Money. 
Best  goods.  Ourprlccjfi 
8uri>riKe.  Write  ns. 

S.  E.  MCDONOUGH  &  Co. 
Dept.  C.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Best  for  Water 


WRITE 


WRITE 


FOR 


FOR 


RALPH  B.  CARTER  CO. 

26  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


PRICES 


PRICES 


ARROW  BRAND 


Asphalt 
Ready  Kooffiig 


can  bo  very 
advantageouH- 
ly  applied  on 
SILOS,  Fanil 
Bull  (tings  or 
Sheds  by  any 

ISPHiLT  READY  ROOFING  CO.  S’C* 

1'iiiM  Kt...  Nmw  Vork.  samnles. 


THE  STANDARD  OY  WHICH  ROOFING 
QUALITY  IS  JUDGED." 


Jf^RUBEROID 

ROOFING 


mroNMM 


THE  PIONEER  WEATHER-PROOF  AND  ELASTIC  ROOFING. 
WEARING  QUALITIES  UNEQUALED  BY  ANY  OTHER  ROOFING. 
WATER-PROOF.  ACID-PROOF.  FIRE-RESISTING. 


MANurAOVUnCO  aoi-AL-v  ov 

The:  Standard  Paint  CompanY; 

too  WiLUAM  STREET.  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO  OFFICE.  IBS-190  MADISON  ST. 


REPEATING  RIFLES 

No  matter  what  your  preferences  are  about  a  rifle, 
some  one  of  the  eight  different  Winchester  models 
will  suit  you.  Winchester  Rifles  are  made  in  calibers  suita¬ 
ble  for  shooting  any  game,  from  rabbits  to  grizzly  bears, 
and  in  many  styles  and  weights.  Whichever  model  youj 
select,  you  can  count  on  its  being  well  made  and  finished, 
reliable  in  action  and  a  strong,  accurate  shooter. 

FREE:  Our  J  60-page  itlastraied  catalogue. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO.  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.-M 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Dkunken  Cows.— 1  have  stated  several 
times  that  the  cows  broke  into  the  orchard 
and  gorged  themselves  on  apples.  They 
acted  in  such  a  way  that  1  had  little  hesi¬ 
tation  in  calling  them  drunk.  But  here 
comes  a  wise  man  from  Pennsylvania  who 
seems  to  put  an  end  to  that: 

‘T  like  to  read  the  Hope  Farm  Notes, 
not  alone  for  its  familiar  touches  of  home 
life  on  the  farm,  but  the  cheerful  optimism 
of  the  writer  Is  healthful  and  encouraging 
to  anyone  who  has  gone  through  similar 
experiences,  i  have  some  sympathy  even 
with  his  hobbies,  but  when  he  allows  his 
rigid  views  on  temperance  to  carry  him 
into  misstatements  of  fact,  he  shakes  my 
faith  in  the  validity  of  his  judgment  on 
other  matters,  in  making  the  assertion 
that  his  cow  could  get  drunk  on  green 
apples  or  suffer  from  alcoholism  where 
alcohol  could  not  possibly  exist,  he  falls 
into  the  common  extravagance  of  many 
teachers  and  preachers  on  the  temperance 
question,  and  only  injures  a  worthy  cause 
by  making  false  statements.  Truth  is  the 
foundation  of  all  ethical  teaching,  and  to 
depart  from  it  for  the  sake  of  of  making 
a  spectacular  display  or  to  enforce  a  moral 
precept  is  always  harmful  and  weakens 
the  argument  among  intelligent  persons. 

J.  H.  B. 

Now,  when  a  man  comes  at  me  that  way 
tny  lirst  thought  is  that  perhaps  he  may 
be  right  and  i  begin  to  review  my  au¬ 
thority  for  making  the  statement.  it 
doesn’t  make  much  dillerence  to  the  cow 
or  her  owner  whether  she  is  drunk  or  has 
a  bad  case  of  colic,  but  it  certainly  does 
make  a  difference  if  a  public  statement 
does  not  rest  on  facts.  When  my  old  cow 
went  down  lirst  with  this  trouble  i  did  not 
know  what  ailed  her,  and  for  want  of  a 
better  name  i  called  it  "sunstroke.”  This 
excited  the  scorn  of  several  old  farmers, 
who  declared  that  the  cow  was  drunk.  She 
certainly  did  show  the  symptoms  1  have 
observed  in  humans  when  "under  the  In- 
lluence.”  Before  saying  much  about  it  1 
put  the  question  to  several  good  doctors 
and  a  chemist  who  ranks  with  the  best. 
They  all  declared  that  the  cow  was  cer¬ 
tainly  drunk,  and  the  chemist  described 
the  process,  showing  how  alcohol  and  car¬ 
bon  dioxide  were  formed,  the  latter  being 
removed  from  the  body  and  the  former 
retained— much  to  the  scandal  of  the  poor 
cow.  i  felt,  therefore,  that  i  was  perfectly 
justilied  in  making  the  statement,  and  1 
wrote  J.  H.  B.  so.  When  i  gave  my  rea¬ 
sons  our  friend  responded  with  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  chemical  changes  which  take 
place  when  alcohol  is  formed  which  is  too 
long  to  print  here,  i  will  admit  that  it 
was  too  much  tor  me,  but  you  can  imagine 
how  sure  1  was  when  I  went  to  my  friends, 
the  eminent  chemists,  and  asked  them  to 
back  me  up.  Have  you  ever  had  a  good 
taste  of  roasted  crow?  If  so,  you  may  get 
a  faint  idea  of  my  position  when  the  emi¬ 
nent  chemists  either  dodged  or  deserted 
my  position,  i  consulted  over  a  dozen  ot 
them,  including  chemists  of  brewing  com¬ 
panies  and  distilleries.  Here  is  what  one 
man  of  national  reputation  says. 

"1  just  don’t  know  whether  cattle  can 
intoxicate  themselves  with  apples,  neithei 
does  anybody  else  know;  therefore,  the 
talk  regarding  the  matter  will  never  cease 
till  the  Judgment  Hay!  it  is  almost  half 
a  century  since,  as  a  small  boy,  1  tiled 
the  same  experiment  on  myself,  and  1  can 
very  distinctly  remember,  at  this  distance 
of  lime,  all  the  symptoms,  but  among 
Uiem  all  there  was  no  symptoin  half  so 
agreeable  as  intoxication  would  be.  My 
guess  is  that  the  symptoms  In  cows  which 
have  eaten  freely  of  apples  are  due  to  in¬ 
digestion  and  general  derangement  caused 
by  the  salts  contained  in  the  apples,  rather 
than  by  any  generation  of  alcohol.” 

1  have  had  no  experience  with  the 
"agreeable  feeling”  which  is  said  to  go 
with  intoxication.  My  cows  certainly  show 
110  evidences  of  fun.  Still,  the  apples  may 
suit  them  down  rather  than  "corn”  them! 

Dr.  Jordan,  of  the  New  York  Station, 
gives  this  as  his  opinion;  "There  is  no 
alcohol  in  apples  in  their  natural  condi¬ 
tion,  or  if  any,  so  inappreciable  in  quan¬ 
tity  as  to  escape  the  search  of  a  chemist. 
It  is  well  known  of  course  that  in  the 
paunch  the  materials  lodged  there  undergo 
a  variety  of  fermentations.  It  is  among 
the  possibilities  that  alcohol  might  be  one 
of  these  products,  but  1  regard  It  as  quite 
unthinkable  that  alcohol  could  be  so  pro¬ 
duced,  and  with  such  rapidity  as  to  produce 
any  special  effect  upon  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  animal.  If  alcohol  was  pro¬ 
duced  so  rapidly  as  to  cause  an  animal  to 
go  down  soon  after  eating  the  apples,  it 
certainly  could  not  continue  to  be  produced 
in  sullicient  quantity  to  keep  the  animal 
in  a  stupid  condition  for  several  days. 
What  your  animals  really  suffer  from  Is 
hoven,  or  milder  forms  of  indigestion.  You 
should  recall  the  fact  that  apples  by  be¬ 
ing  eaten  gradually  at  first  may  be  fed  in 
very  large  quantities  without  any  such  seri¬ 
ous  results  as  you  indicate.  There  is  no 
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reason  to  suppose  that  the  fermentation.' 
would  not  bo  ((uite  the  same  under  lln^ 
several  conditions  of  feeding.” 

The  following  opinion  is  from  a  high 
authority  on  the  chemistry  of  brewing: 

"1  very  much  regret  to  be  unable,  as  a 
chemist,  to  throw  any  light  on  this  inter¬ 
esting  phenomenon,  and  1  suggest  that  you 
submit  the  matter  to  a  physiologist.  Per¬ 
sonally,  1  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  cows 
suffer  from  a  similar  form  of  indigestion 
to  that  which  particularly  affects  boa  con¬ 
strictors,  after  an  unusually  heavy  meal. 

1  have  no  faith  whatever  in  the  theory 
of  intestinal  alcoholic  fermentation,  nor  do 
1  for  an  instant  believe  that  the  cows  when 
in  the  condition  described,  are  suffering 
from  alcoholic  intoxication.” 

FltANCIS  WYA'rr. 

So  there  you  are.  No  one  knows  much 
about  it,  but  the  best  theory  and  belief 
puts  a  white  ribbon  on  the  good  old  cow. 
ft  appears,  however,  that  she  feels  like 
snakes  if  she  doesn't  son  them!  1  have 
taken  Prof.  Wyatt’s  advice  and  asked  the 
opinion  of  a  physiologist,  and  we  shall  see 
what  he  has  to  say  later,  i  have  my  own 
opinion  still,  but  1  don't  feel  that  these 
learned  gentlemen  leave  enough  of  it  above 
ground  to  show.  When  they  actually  ex¬ 
periment  and  study  the  matter  they  may 
give  me  a  chance  yet.  I  am  very  glad  to 
welcome  the  old  cow  into  the  temperance 
ranks,  even  if  i  must  take  a  back  seat 
myself  as  a  temperance  orator.  Call  it  by 
any  name  you  like,  the  best  way  of  pre¬ 
venting  this  trouble  in  cows  is  to  practice 
prohibition  in  the  form  of  a  good  stout 
fence,  i  am  much  obliged  to  our  friend  J. 
11.  B.  for  pointing  this  matter  out.  A  man 
ought  to  be  willing  to  kick  an  opinion  out 
of  the  window  when  it  is  demonstrated 
that  the  opinion  Is  built  upon  a  false  foun¬ 
dation.  i  came  by  my  opinion  honestly, 
and  felt  that  It  was  justilied,  but  the  Hope 
Farm  man  doesn't  pretend  to  know  enough 
about  chemistry  to  stand  up  against  those 
who  have  made  a  life  study  of  it.  Though 
not  fully  convinced,  the  Hope  Farm  man 
apologizes  to  Julia  lor  saying  she  was 
drunk,  and  will  hold  his  peace  until  the 
"physiologists”  are  heard  from.  They  may 
rub  it  in  harder  than  the  chemists  do— 
but  we  shall  see. 

it  is  true,  as  our  friend  says,  tliat  I  have 
"rigid  views  on  temperance”  and  there  is 
no  chemist  or  "physiologist”  on  eartli  who 
can  convince  me  that  total  abstinence  is 
not  the  safest  and  best  practice  lor  a  good 
citizen.  1  got  this  idea  driven  into  me 
many  years  ago  in  a  way  that  1  do  not 
like  to  think  about,  but  of  course  i  realize 
that  others  may  not  have  the  reason  lo 
feel  about  it  as  i  do  and  i  have  no  wish 
lo  offend  those  who  llnnk  otherwise. 

Goou-Natuked.— Our  friend  speaks  of 
“cheerful  optimism.”  There  are  those  who 
force  themselves  to  be  cheerful,  if  left  to 
their  own  somber  thoughts,  life  would  be 
one  long  tragedy  or  period  of  dull  depres¬ 
sion.  By  forcing  themselves  to  be  cheer¬ 
ful  and  to  enter  into  the  life  and  hopeful 
spirits  of  the  young  they  do  the  noblest 
service  botli  to  themselves  and  their  coun¬ 
try.  When  i  was  a  young  man,  working 
my  way  through  college,  1  found  my&elf 
stranded  one  Winter’s  vacation.  1  struck 
a  job  at  ditching  in  a  swamp  during  the 
day,  while  three  nights  a  week  i  went 
about  to  schoolhouses  and  churches  giving 
recitations— and  passing  around  the  hat.  1 
am  not  at  all  ashamed  of  this,  for  1  dug 
a  good  ditch  and  "spoke”  clean  and  whole¬ 
some  "pieces.”  One  night  1  went  to  a 
Baptist  church  where  there  was  a  good 
crowd— for  i  was  to  divide  the  proceeds 
with  the  Sunday  school,  it  was  dull,  cheer¬ 
less  weather  and  every  few  minutes  the 
minister  would  whisper  to  me,  "(Jive  them 
somethiny  Jwmyl  Make  them  luuyhl''  Gloom 
and  trouble  had  settled  upon  that  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  they  needed  a  laugh.  1  tried 
hard,  but  it  was  a  job.  1  made  faces  and 
roared  and  played  the  clown  generally,  but 
still  the  minister  urged,  "Give  them  some- 
thiny  fuimyl”  On  a  front  seat  sat  the  most 
solemn-looking  man  i  ever  saw.  1  couldn’t 
get  my  eyes  away  from  him,  and  1  did 
everything  I  could  think  of  to  make  that 
man  grin.  He  wouldn’t  even  crack  a  smile 
—his  face  grew  more  solemn  than  ever, 
and  for  about  the  only  time  in  my  life  1 
doubted  and  quit.  On  my  way  out  of  the 
church  I  saw  this  sad-faced  man  talking 
with  a  neighbor,  who  asked  him: 

"Well,  John,  how  did  you  like  it?” 

“Well,  1  must  say  that  I  never  come  so 
niyh  to  lauyhiny  in  the  house  of  God  as  1  done 
to-niyhtl’’ 

My  spirits  went  up  500  per  cent  right 
then  and  there.  Instead  of  making  a  fail¬ 
ure  I  had  made  that  man  struggle  to  keep 
from  “laughing  in  the  house  of  God.”  My 
regret  is  that  I  quit  as  1  did,  for  I  now 
see  that  I  had  him  going  and  one  roar 
from  him  under  such  eircumstances  would 
have  done  that  neighborhood  more  good 
than  a  barrel  of  patent  medicine!  There 
are  lots  of  men  like  that  old  fellow,  who 
think  it  is  wicked  to  be  happy  and  cheer¬ 
ful.  I  think  that  as  a  man  gets  deeper  into 
age  or  trouble  he  should  strive  all  the 
harder  not  only  to  look  on  the  bright  side 


of  life  l)ut  to  put  an  extra  poilsh  on  the 
lirightness.  That’s  another  idea  that  I  will 
stick  to,  even  though  all  the  chemists  in 
ttie  country  come  and  tell  me  that  there 
isn't  any  possible  way  of  making  cheer 
and  happiness  wlien  life  seems  packed  full 
of  troubles  and  years! 

Farm  Notes.— The  Potato  rot  is  spread¬ 
ing  rapidly  in  our  neighborhood.  We  could 
not  dig,  for  the  rains  continued  and  the 
ground  was  sticky.  I  would  put  the  loss 
at  50  per  cent  at  least.  Even  when  dug 
and  put  in  piles  the  rot  spreads  slowly. 
We  shall  sell  at  once.  In  keeping  our 
home  supply  we  store  in  thin  layers  on 
slats  raised  above  the  floor,  so  as  to  let 
the  air  circulate  underneath.  Air-slaked 
lime  dusted  through  and  over  the  potatoes 
will  help  check  the  rot,  but  hurts  the 

potatoes  for  sale . As  a  rule  the 

bush  Dimas  escape  mildew,  but  this  year 
the  lowest  beans  on  the  bushes  are  going 
fast,  in  spite  of  the  rot  prices  do  not  rise 

as  one  would  think  they  should . 

1  expect  to  try  seeding  grass  in  a  corn- 
fleld  this  year.  We  have  never  tried  this 
with  Timothy  or  Red-top,  and  I  do  not 
expect  a  full  stand,  though  old  farmers  tell 
me  great  stories  of  their  success  with  this 
plan  of  seeding.  We  do  it  because  the 
field  is  tough  and  stony,  and  we  do  not 
care  to  plow  it  again.  We  are  to  plant 
apple  trees  in  it  after  the  corn  is  cut,  and 

want  a  mulch . We  are  using 

some  of  our  second-growth  clover  for  pas¬ 
turing  hogs.  A  temporary  wire  fence  was 
stretched  across  the  field  and  the  hogs 
turned  in.  A  little  brook  furnishes  water. 
A  hog  in  a  good  clover  field  will  give  any 
farmer  a  full  course  of  lectures  oh  econom¬ 
ical  farming.  Some  farmers  do  not  even 
know  that  a  hog  is  by  nature  a  grazing 
animal.  You  ought  to  see  our  hogs  pack¬ 
ing  clover  leaves  on  their  hams  and  sides! 
While  I  believe  that  green  clover  and 
water  make  a  full  ration  we  feed  some 
shelled  corn,  for  the  Hope  Farm  motto  is 
not  mere  existence,  but  growth,  and  all 
there  is  of  it.  h.  w.  c. 


GOMBALLT’S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive  cure  for 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Ca^ed  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

A.S  a  HTTMAX  KEMKnY  for  Kheii- 
•nutlain,  SpruluH,  More  Throut,  etc.,  it 

In  Invaluable.  _ 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  llalsam  sold  Is 
Warraritod  to  jfive  satisfaction.  Price  ®ls«0 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex¬ 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  Its 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo¬ 
nials,  etc.  Address 

THE  LAWR.ENOB-'WILLllMS  COEPiNT,  Cl#Ttl»nd,  Ohio. 


Make  Your  Spare  Time  Count 

V  by  taking  our 

Correspondence  Course 

In  Horticulture  under  Prof. 
Liberty  II.  Itulley  uf  Cornell 
University.  Treats  ol  Vegetable 
Gardening,  I'ruit  Growing,  Flori¬ 
culture  ami  the  Ornamentation  of 
Grounds.  We  also  offer  a  course 
In  Modern  Agriculture  under 
Prof.  Brooks  of  Mass.  Agri¬ 
cultural  College.  Full  Commer* 
clal,  Fiormnl  and  AciMlemio 
d«pftrtin«nU.  Tuition  Dominnl.  T«jii>bookt 
iVM  oar  itutUnto.  CaUil9gu4  ami 
p^trti«ul<ir9fr94.  WriU 

b«  lloMe€orretpend«Be«  BchooU 
IS  I  Bprlngfleld,  Bom. 


WET  AND  DRY  ROT  PREVENTED 

and  fence  posts,  sills  and  all  exposed  timbers  made  to 
last  luaetlultely  by  the  use  of  C'ONHKKVO  WOOD 
I’KlCSKliVATI VK.  It  permeates  and  hardens 
wood,  prevents  working  of  wood  worms,  insects,  etc. 
Cost  but  a  trifle.  W rite  for  free  circular. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Mfg.  Chemist, 

81  JOlby  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 


CHARTER 

Gasoline  Engine. 

For  Orindlng,  Shelling,  Fodder  Cutting, 
Threshing,  Pumping,  Sawing,  etc. 

STATI0NARIE8.  PORTABLES.  SAWING 
AND  PUMPING  OUTFITS,  ETC. 
Send  for  lUaskd  Oataiog  A  Testlmonlala.. 

Stmtm  tow  Pomrmr  Kimdmm' 


*(;WAKrEH  BAS  ENBINE  CO.^  Boi  2fl  STERLtNI,  iUU 


W/d  1  drilling 

W  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soli  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithacit,  N.  Y. 


tiFBi 


The  Golden  Harvest 

will  bring  more  gold  to  the  farm¬ 
er  if  he  uses  complete  fertilizers 
containing  not  less  than  6%  actual 

Potash 

The  importance  of  Potash  in 
grain  culture  is  exjilained  in  our 
books  which  we  mail  free  to  all 
farmers  who  write  for  them. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS. 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THE  BEST  TIME 


of  the  year  to  build  a  fence.  Is  Kail.  Before  buying 
get  our  prices  on  the  Krost-a  fence  made  of  all  heavy 
hard  .stool  wire,  easily  built  and  will  last  three  times 
as  long  as  a  woven  fabric.  Catalogue  free. 

'I’UK  KHOST  WIUE  FENCE  cO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


See  One  Roll 

of  Pago  Fence  stretched  up.  Thai's  convincing. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIUE  FENCE  (  O.,  Ailrtan,  Jlkh. 


BELLE  CITY  Feed 


and  Ensilage  Cutter 


Beiitl  for 
Cfttaioeuc^ 


Wttli  Pan  attached  to  Knife  wheel  and  blows  feed  or  ensllaga 
Blower  thruugh  any  length  |»i|>e  with  lesH  riower 

Attach*  thttu  any  other  blower.  Full  line  of 

aeai.  iy  fr  Tread  and  8 weep  I*ow* 

era,Koot  €utterft«Maw 
Traroea.  Belle 
City  Threah. 

era 
eie. 


Silo  and  eoslUga 
treatise  sent  free  if 
you  meutiou  this  paper. 


BELLE  CITY  MFU.  CO..  Racine,  Wif.  Box  23 


THE  APPLETON 

N29 

HAND  FODDER 
CUTTER 

IT'SAGOODONEand 
THE  PRICE  IS  LOW 


-BUY  IT 


Should  you  want  a  larger  power  ensilage  and  fodder 
culler  or  corn  busker,  sbeller,  borse  power,  feed 
grinder,  wood  saw,  windmill,  farm  truck,  seeder, 
etc.,  send  at  once  for  our  free  Catalogue. 

tlppleton  Manulacluring  Co.  Ku“.  S.'s,  a. 


Freeman 
Ensilage 
Machinery 


represents  the  modern  idea.  Illustra¬ 
tion  shows  typical  cutter  with  blower  at- 
tachiiient.  11  sizes,  hand  cutting  to  belt 
power,  with  capacity  ranging  from  5  to 
24  tons  per  hour.  Traveling  force  feed 
reduces  labor  of  feeding.  Each  machine 
easily  and  quickly  fitted  with  shredder 

attachment.  ,  ^  . 

Also  make  Wind  Mills,  Corn  Shidlers.  Wood 
Saws,  etc.  Write  for  free  catalogues  102. 

S.  FREEMAN  &  SONS  MFG.  CO.,  Racine,  WIs. 


SMALLEY 

SAFETY  BLOWEi^  .,D 

Only  One  Belt  Be<iulreA  ^  '  n  8*  If 

^Feed, 

I  I* 
BIzea 
uf 
land 
reed. 


Send 

for 

1908 


Tells  all  about  our 
goods.  Free.  Wealsoniake' 
complete  line  of  dnig  and  circle  saw 
macliiiies,  sweep  and  tread  imwers. 

SMALLEY  MFG.  CO..  Box  R.  Manitowoc.  WIs. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 
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SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  19,  1903. 


The  Government  reports  indicate  a  large  corn  crop 
in  spite  of  the  former  unfavorable  reports.  It  all  de¬ 
pends  on  the  weather  through  September.  Should 
frost  hold  off  many  a  cornfield  now  far  behind  will 
give  a  fair  yield  of  grain.  The  race  is  now  nearly  at 
its  end,  and  we  still  hope  for  a  fair  yield. 

• 

Tub  canal  sentiment  at  the  New  York  State  Pair 
was  quite  one-sided.  The  “canal  committee”  had  a 
tent  on  the  grounds,  but  no  one  seemed  to  go  near  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  nearly  every  farmer  at  the  Fair 
had  appointed  himself  a  committee  of  one  to  talk 
and  work  against  the  scheme.  Surely,  if  farmers  near 
the  canal  can  see  no  advantage  in  the  spending  of 
$100,000,000  on  this  big  ditch,  how  can  distant  farm¬ 
ers  be  expected  to  favor  it? 

• 

The  New  York  law  demands  clean  county  fairs.  It 
clearly  states  that  if  any  county  society  permit  im¬ 
moral  shows  or  gambling  devices  on  its  grounds  State 
aid  will  be  withheld.  Th.at  is  right,  and  the  New  York 
State  Fair  sets  a  good  example.  There  were  no  “snide” 
shows  on  the  ground,  and  not  a  drunken  man  to  be 
seen.  The  best  way  to  command  respect  for  a  law  is 
to  set  a  good  example!  We  are  told  that  the  managers 
even  shut  down  the  sale  or  use  of  liquors  in  the  club 
house.  Good!  Why  should  there  be  rum  in  the  club 
house  and  water  outside? 

So  IT  is  impossible  for  a  cow  to  get  drunk  on  apples! 
That  is  what  the  scientific  men  tell  the  Hope  Farm 
man — though  it  is  evident  that  they  do  not  really 
know.  Some  of  us  have  formed  our  standard  of 
drunken  behavior  by  the  actions  of  the  human  sub¬ 
ject.  Perhaps  science  will  now  throw  the  mantle  of 
charity  over  drunken  men,  and  permit  us  to  say  that 
when  they  roll  into  a  fence  corner,  or  fall  down  in 
the  barn,  they  are  merely  “tired”  or  suffering  from 
indigestion!  Science  may  call  it  by  any  name,  but  we 
still  believe  that  the  safest  thing  for  cows  or  men  is 
to  fence  them  out! 

An  answer  to  the  following  question  may  interest 
those  who  are  to  enter  the  prize  contest: 

There  is  some  doubt  in  our  minds  as  to  whether  the 
article  mentioned  in  your  prize  offer  of  August  29  should 
include  both  the  man’s  and  the  woman’s  work,  or  cover 
that  of  only  one. 

We  do  not  care  whether  the  day’s  work  covers  all 
departments  of  the  farm  or  whether  it  is  made  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  one  person’s  labor.  Thus  far  the  articles  sent 
cover  only  one  side.  Men  have  written  about  their 
own  word,  and  women  have  detailed  their  own  labor. 
A  story  of  the  work  done  by  an  entire  family  would 
certainly  be  interesting. 

* 

Still  another  letter- writing  swindle  is  reported, 
this  including  the  “unclaimed  fortunes”  which  so 
many  misguided  people  believe  to  be  awaiting  claim¬ 
ants  in  foreign  countries.  The  promoter  of  the 
scheme,  recently  arrested  in  New  York,  advertised 
that  for  $1  he  would  send  a  complete  list  of  all  de¬ 
ceased  persons  who  had  left  unclaimed  property  in 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales,  and  would  also 
give  the  opportunity  to  earn  $5  a  week  and  $1.50  ex¬ 
penses  by  writing  10  similar  letters  each  day  to  per¬ 
sons  whose  addresses  would  be  furnished.  A  number 
of  women  responded  to  this  bait,  sending  the  dollar 


and  writing  the  letters,  but  they  received  neither  the 
“complete  list”  nor  the  promised  compensation.  Such 
swindles  as  these  flourish  all  the  year  around,  but  we 
usually  notice  an  increase  in  the  traps  laid  for  rural 
dwellers  in  the  Pall  and  Winter,  the  swindlers  cal¬ 
culating  that  when  crops  are  harvested  and  money 
received  for  them,  the  farmer  and  his  family  may  be 
more  readily  ensnared  than  during  the  rush  of  the 
busy  season.  Letter-writing  frauds  have  been  so 
thoroughly  exposed  during  the  past  two  years  that 
their  power  for  mischief  should  be  greatly  lessened; 
they  still  flourish,  however,  and  there  seems  little 
diminution  in  the  crop  of  victims. 

What  are  we  to  think  when  a  man  like  J.  H.  Hale 
is  willing  to  experiment  with  mulching  in  his  peach 
orchard?  We  think  that  Hale  is  growing,  and  that  he 
took  advantage  of  an  off  year  to  try  an  experiment 
that  will  prove  very  useful.  Speaking  of  “mulch”  or 
sod  culture  we  are  able  to  state  that  at  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  York  Fruit  Growers’  Association  Mr. 
Vergon,  of  Ohio,  will  describe  his  sod  orchard.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  already  told  about  it.  Two  years  ago  it 
is  doubtful  whether  a  man  advocating  such  a  plan  of 
growing  fruit  could  have  obtained  a  hearing  before 
either  of  our  great  horticultural  societies.  What  are 
we  to  hear  next?  That  Mr.  Stringfellow  is  to  address 
the  Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society? 

• 

A  FAIR  share  of  the  grease  produced  by  packers  of 
beef  and  pork  is  used  for  soap  making,  its  sale  add¬ 
ing  to  the  profits  of  the  business.  A  new  waste  fat 
has  now  appeared  which  threatens  hard  competition. 
The  National  Provisioner  says  that  while  palm  oil  is 
used  for  polishing  steel  plates,  until  within  a  short 
time  this  oil  after  use  on  the  plates  went  into  the 
waste.  Now  chemists  have  learned  how  to  redeem 
this  oil  from  the  waste,  and  they  find  that  it  can  be 
used  in  making  soap,  thus  displacing  animal  grease. 
We  are  told  that  140,000  pounds  of  this  “steel  oil” 
were  recently  sold  to  soap  makers,  and  of  course  this 
means  a  loss  of  market  for  that  much  tallow.  If  this 
oil  can  be  saved  without  too  much  cost  we  may  trust 
the  steel  manufacturers  to  save  it  or  even  to  begin 
manufacturing  soap  as  a  part  of  their  business.  All 
this  shows  how  the  chemists  are  overhauling  wastes 
and  saving  the  drops  of  value  which  have  so  long  es¬ 
caped.  It  also  makes  the  meat  packers  thoughtful, 
for  it  shows  them  what  it  means  to  have  some  cheap 
fat  ruin  the  market  for  their  tallow.  They  tried  to 
do  this  very  thing  in  their  efforts  to  sell  colored  oleo 
in  the  guise  of  pure  butter.  The  competition  of  the 
scrap  fats  with  tallow’  is  at  least  fair  and  honest, 
while  that  attempted  by  colored  oleo  is  not. 

• 

A  HROLTP  of  immigrants  from  southern  Europe  were 
walking  up  Broadway.  They  w’ere  small  men  with 
hard,  wrinkled  faces,  and  each  carried  a  pack  on  his 
back.  A  man  whose  grandfather  came,  a  poor  boy, 
from  the  old  country  stood  watching  them.  “We  shall 
have  trouble  with  those  fellows  later,”  he  said.  “They 
are  dangerous  citizens!”  That  is  a  common  saying — 
often  without  much  thought.  It  is  true  that  we  are 
not  now  receiving  the  better  class  of  European 
laborers  as  was  the  case  20  years  ago.  Still  those 
men  have  their  use.  They  do  much  of  the  rough  and 
dirty  work  which  for  some  reason  Americans  do  not 
care  for.  It  is  doubtful  whether  some  of  the  great 
public  improvements  could  be  carried  on  without 
them.  Those  of  us  who  are  but  a  few  generations  re¬ 
moved  from  the  immigrant  should  not  be  too  critical. 
As  for  the  “dangerous  citizen”  it  is  doubtful  whether 
these  ignorant  foreigners  are  as  great  a  menace  to 
society  as  two  classes  of  native-born  Americans,  The 
children  who  are  growing  up  in  institutions — poor- 
houses,  asylums  or  houses  of  refuge — without  personal 
love  or  home  are  on  the  whole  more  to  be  feared.  So 
are  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  ashamed  of  father  and 
mother,  though  very  willing  to  spend  the  money 
which  the  old  folks  earned  at  rough  toil.  When  such 
children  grow  into  hard,  grasping,  cold-blooded  men 
and  women  they  become  the  pirates  of  society,  and 
though  their  pedigree  runs  back  to  Plymouth  Rock 
they  may  become  a  greater  menace  to  society  than 
the  ignorant  foreigner  who  comes  to  this  country  for 
a  home. 

* 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  bosh  uttered  by  “states¬ 
men”  and  politicians  in  their  speeches  at  agricultural 
fairs.  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Shaw, 
in  an  address  delivered  at  the  recent  Ohio  State  Fair, 
asserted  that  agriculture  as  an  industry  is  behind  the 
times,  and  that  farmers  must  practice  greater  econ¬ 
omies  to  succeed!  Is  the  Secretary  not  aware  that 
every  farmer  who  actually  makes  his  living  from  the 
land  is  a  practical  economist,  spending  far  less  for 
equipment  and  farm  betterments  than  good  judgment 
demands?  One  may  drive  far  and  wide  through  the 
most  prosperous  rural  regions  and  never  meet  a 


farmer  who  dare  expand  his  facilities  as  rapidly  as 
his  business  experience  seems  to  justify.  If  he  gets 
a  fair  income  for  his  endeavors  it  is  because  he  looks 
after  details  at  least  as  carefully  as  the  manager  of 
any  other  business,  and  probably  practices  more  self- 
denial.  That  there  are  too  many  careless  and  sloven¬ 
ly  farmers  cannot  be  denied.  There  are  also  incompe¬ 
tent  and  dishonest  bankers  and  financiers,  as  the  in¬ 
vesting  public  learns  to  its  cost.  Secretary  Shaw 
should  get  away  from  his  accounts  long  enough  to 
realize  that  agriculture,  one  of  the  most  complicated 
and  exacting  of  all  arts,  is  in  a  most  progressive  state. 
If  it  lags  at  all  it  is  because  of  the  enormous  tribute 
levied  against  the  farmer  in  the  way  of  direct  and 
indirect  taxation,  which  forces  him  to  a  narrow  econ¬ 
omy  not  conducive  to  National  welfare.  If  the  Secre¬ 
tary  will  kindly  make  public  some  device  by  which 
the  high  taxes  now  existing  on  farms  and  farm  neces¬ 
sities  may  be  measurably  shifted  to  corporate  wealth, 
of  which  this  country  has  an  unbounded  store,  he  will 
be  listened  to  with  great  interest. 

A  RFXJENT  trial  in  New  Jersey  has  attracted  much 
attention.  Last  Winter  there  was  a  collision  between 
an  electric  car  and  a  steam  railroad  train,  in  which 
nine  children  were  killed  and  others  wounded.  The 
accident  took  place  at  a  grade  crossing  which  had  long 
been  considered  dangerous.  The  electric  car,  loaded 
with  school  children,  came  down  a  hill.  The  tracks 
were  slippery  with  snow  or  ice,  and  though  brakes 
were  used  and  the  wheels  were  stopped  the  car  slid 
in  front  of  the  engine  and  its  passengers  were  ground 
beneath  the  wheels.  The  question  of  money  damages 
was  clear  enough,  but  in  order  to  place  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  such  wholesale  murder  “higher  up”  11 
rich  men,  oflicers  or  stockholders  in  the  road,  were 
placed  on  trial  for  manslaughter.  The  case  was  one 
of  the  most  important  ever  brought  before  the  New 
Jersey  courts,  for  it  established  a  precedent.  Can 
criminal  law  put  its  hand  on  the  rich  man  when  his 
property,  under  charge  of  others,  destroys  human  life? 
The  court  says  No!  After  hearing  the  case  against 
these  men  the  judges  told  the  jury  to  acquit  chiefly 
on  the  grounds  that  the  owners  or  stockholders  could 
not  be  held  responsible  because  the  subordinate  did 
not  use  all  the  means  provided  to  prevent  such  acci¬ 
dents!  This  may  be  the  law,  but  in  a  State  like  New 
Jersey  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  owners  cannot  be 
handled.  The  slaughter  in  that  State  at  grade  cross¬ 
ings  is  fearful,  and  the  pittance  paid  for  a  human  life 
is  more  insult  than  compensation.  One  rich  owner 
behind  the  bars  for  a  year  would  probably  do  more 
to  stop  the  slaughter  than  a  thousand  money  damages. 


BREVITIES. 

The  boy  problem  will  not  down. 

Don’t  forget  the  cover  crop  this  Fall. 

'roo  many  people  use  tact  like  a  tack. 

A  GOOD  Alfalfa  field  breaks  the  barn  open. 

The  race  for  the  corn  crop  gets  hotter  as  the  weather 
grows  colder. 

No  man  can  get  a,way  from  a  word  that  is  planted  in 
ink.  Think  many  times  before  you  get  into  print. 

The  man  who  upholds  his  party,  right  or  wrong,  with¬ 
out  criticism,  is  partly  responsible  for  evils  at  which  he 
growls. 

A  GOOD  way  to  commit  suicide  would  be  to  try  to  eat 
a  sample  of  everything  that  is  offered  at  a  New  England 
picnic. 

In  it!  The  man  who  planted  an  orchard  15  years  ago 
and  cared  for  it.  So  will  be  the  man  who  can  say  the 
same  15  years  hence! 

Roadside  trees  are  a  good  Investment.  Their  beauty 
is  an  attraction  adding  value  to  adjacent  property,  and 
their  shade  is  in  Summer  a  blessing  to  men  and  horses. 

'J’HE  toughest  problem  for  many  farms  is  how  to  re¬ 
model  the  old  barn  so  as  to  handle  more  stock  and  suit 
the  increase  of  feed  which  results  from  the  silo  and 
Alfalfa. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  says  that  he  believes 
In  an  elastic  currency.  A  good  many  of  his  fellow  citi¬ 
zens  are  obliged  to  carry  out  his  views  by  stretching 
every  dollar  a  good  deal  further  than  it  wants  to  go. 

Scientists  say  that  the  Zebrula,  a  cross  between  the 
horse  and  zebra,  will  gradually  supersede  the  mule  as 
a  transport  animal.  Its  great  value  will  be  In  tropical 
countries,  the  zebra  being  immune  against  attacks  of 
tsetse  fly  and  the  African  horse  sickness. 

Another  custom  house  official  has  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  charging  duty  on  a  batch  of  imported  snails, 
classifying  them  as  “wild  animals.”  As  a  rule  the  snail 
is  not  nearly  so  wild  as  the  man  who  finds  his  garden 
devastated  by  these  restful  mollusks.  If  a  high-tariff 
wall  would  only  keep  them  out  of  the  cold  frame  we  are 
ready  to  vote  for  protection. 

Crimson  clover  has  been  seeded  in  corn  and  left  to 
grow  till  the  following  May.  Then  it  was  plowed  under, 
corn  planted  again  with  Crimson  again  following  In  the 
1<  all.  This  has  been  kept  up  year  after  year — both  the 
clover  and  the  corn  growing  better  as  crop  after  crop 
was  taken  off.  The  improvement  was  faster  when  rock 
and  potash  were  used  on  the  clover.  This  is  now  an  old 
story,  but  is  still  true. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— The  new  law  regulating  barber  shops  in 
New  York  State  has  become  operative,  and  any  tonsorial 
artist  in  that  State  caught  shaving  a  customer  without 
washing  his  hands  in  warm  water  and  soap,  or  using  a 
powder-puff  or  a  towel  on  more  than  one  person  without 
its  having  been  washed  will  be  subjected  to  imprison¬ 
ment  and  fined.  No  alum  or  other  astringent  may  be 
used  in  stick  form  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood.  The  use  of 
sponges  is  strictly  prohibited.  Mugs  and  shaving  brushes 
must  be  thoroughly  washed  after  use  on  each  person, 
(jombs,  razors,  clippers  and  scissors  must  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  by  dipping  in  boiling  water  or  other  germ  de¬ 
stroyer  after  every  separate  use.  Other  provisions  are 
made  for  the  cleanliness  of  shops  and  every  barber  must 
have  a  certificate  procured  by  an  examination  before  a 

State  board . Seven  persons  were  killed  in  a 

railroad  wreck  near  Rock  Hill,  S.  C.,  September  3.  The 
accident  was  due  to  a  bridge  giving  way,  as  the  result 

of  rotten  timbers . The  Kansas  cattle  shippers 

have  won  their  fight  before  the  State  Board  of  Railroad 
Commissioners.  The  railroads  of  Kansas  had  announced 
an  advance  in  freight  rates  for  September  5,  which  the 
cattlemen  declared  was  equal  to  a  raise  of  16  per  cent. 
The  cattlemen  immediately  carried  their  grievances  to 
the  Commissioners,  and  September  3  the  railroads  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  proposed  rate  would  not  be  put  in  force. 
....  The  home  of  Abraham  Showalter.  at  Keystone, 
Wells  County,  Ind.,  was  dynamited  September  3  as  a 
result  of  the  persistent  war  of  the  owner  against  the 
saloon  element.  Mr.  Showalter  and  his  family  escaped 
from  the  wreck  unhurt,  but  their  good  fortune  was  not 
due  to  any  consideration  for  him  on  the  part  of  the  au¬ 
thors  of  the  outrage.  For  two  months  the  temperance 
element  has  been  engaged  in  a  war  against  the  saloons, 
and  the  "blanket  remonstrance”  has  been  used  effective¬ 
ly  in  sending  some  of  the  saloons  out  of  the  village.  Mr. 
Showalter  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  tem¬ 
perance  people,  and  it  is  believed  that  his  house  was 

wrecked  by  the  saioon  element  out  of  revenge . 

Ranchers  and  nnners  of  Lincoln  County,  in  the  extreme 
southern  end  of  Nevada,  are  at  the  mercy  of  redskin  out¬ 
laws.  An  uprising  of  the  treacherous  Piute  Indians  is 
in  progress,  and  a  reign  of  terror  has  begun  in  Las 
Vegas  Valley,  a  uesolate  and  remote  region  of  several 
hundred  white  inhabitants,  wlio  are  scattered  over  a 
large  territory.  Manvel  and  Piecho,  nearly  200  miles 
away,  are  tire  nearest  towns,  and  there  are  no  officers 
in  tne  valley  to  preserve  the  peace.  Every  white  person’s 
life  is  in  imminent  danger,  and  the  Governor  of  Nevada 
is  expected  to  ask  for  Fedei’al  troops  to  suppress  me 
murderous  raiders . Miss  Huldah  Todd,  post¬ 

mistress  of  Greenwood,  Del.,  was  recently  removed  from 
oitice  by  Postmaster-General  Payne  at  the  instance  of 
Senator  Alice  on  the  ground  that  she  "was  personally 
and  particularly  obnoxious”  to  that  Senator.  Her  kin¬ 
folk  and  many  friends  say  they  will  take  the  case  to 
I'resident  Roosevelt  and  see  if  they  cannot  get  a  re¬ 
versal  of  the  Postmaster-General’s  decision,  ft  is  said 
that  slie  was  removed  solely  that  her  position  might  be 
given  to  some  one  subservient  to  Addicks,  the  political 

boss . Five  persons  were  killed  and  25  were  more 

or  less  seriously  injured  in  a  head-on  trolley  car  collision 
between  Pelham  and  Nashua,  Mass.,  September  6. 

ADMINISTRATION.— Attorney-General  Knox  has  start¬ 
ed  a  drastic  investigation  of  all  oilicers  in  the  Indian 
Territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  Although  nothing  has  heretofore  been  made 
public,  considerable  progress  has  already  been  made 
under  the  direction  of  Assistant  Attorney-General  George 
W.  Russell,  chief  of  the  insular  and  territorial  bureau 

of  that  department . Secretary  Wilson  has 

awarded  the  contract  for  preparing  the  plans  and  speci¬ 
fications  of  the  new  Department  of  Agriculture  build¬ 
ing  to  Rankin,  Kellogg  &  Crane,  of  Philadelphia,  at  3‘A 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  structure.  The  appropriation 
for  the  building  is  11,500,000.  Work  on  the  plans  alreauy 

has  begun . Louis  Kempnei’,  superintendent  of 

the  registry  system,  Postoflice  Department,  has  been 
found  by  the  Postoflice  inspectors  to  have  carried  on 
systematic  smuggling  of  Cuban  cigars  through  the  regis- 
tered  mails.  Proof  has  thus  far  been  obtained  of  the 
importation  of  between  50  and  CO  boxes  of  cigars,  on 
which  the  payment  of  duty  was  evaded  and  many  of 
which  were  sold  for  prices  in  the  neighborhood  of  $7  a 
box.  When  confronted  with  the  facts  Kempner,  who 
has  long  been  under  investigation,  attempted  to  belittle 
his  offense  on  the  same  ground  that  has  been  pleaded  by 
all  of  the  postal  officials  thus  far  detected  in  dishonest 
practices,  claiming  that  the  amount  of  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  been  defrauded  was  too  small  to  warrant 
official  action  in  the  premises. 

PORTO  RICO.— A  bad  state  of  affairs  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  on  Cabras  Island,  on  which  the  leper  colony  of 
Porto  Rico  is  located,  at  the  entrance  to  San  Juan  Har¬ 
bor.  It  has  been  believed,  until  this  discovery,  that  the 
leper  colony  has  been  conducted  in  a  manner  most  cred¬ 
itable  to  all  concerned.  The  insular  government  has  been 
expending  about  $10,000  a  year  for  its  maintenance,  and 
the  Director  of  Charities,  B.  H.  Osterhoudt,  of  Kingston, 
N.  Y.,  has  made  flattering  annual  reports  to  Governor 
Hunt.  The  director  went  north  a  few  weeks  ago,  to  re¬ 
main  until  November,  and  Dr.  Goenaga,  superintendent 
of  the  insane  asylum,  was  appointed  acting  director.  Dr. 
Goenaga  first  learned  that  the  "practlcante,”  or  assist¬ 
ant  physician  at  the  colony,  Jos6  Aldrich,  was  bringing 
to  San  Juan  for  sale  chickens  raisel  by  the  lepers.  Aid- 
rich  was  promptly  suspended,  arrested  on  a  criminal 
charge  and  fined  $50.  Dr.  Goenaga  then  went  to  the 
colony,  where  he  was  horrified  by  what  he  saw  and 
heard.  There  are  now  in  the  Cabras  Island  Colony  23 
lepers,  and  at  least  as  many  more,  it  is  believed,  are 
scattered  through  Porto  Rico.  The  Superior  Board  of 
Health,  within  whose  province  is  the  determination  of 
this  disease,  has  had  many  difficulties  to  contend  with 
in  its  endeavor  to  deliver  to  the  colony  the  balance  of 
those  afflicted  and  at  large  on  the  Island.  One  of  the 
difficulties  Is  that  of  transportation  after  discovery,  the 
common  cairlers  absolutely  refusing  to  bring  the  lepers 
from  the  surrounding  country.  The  board  is  now  trying 


to  solve  the  problem  by  arranging  for  special  oxcart 
transportation  at  Government  expense.  It  is  hoped  that 
within  a  year  all  the  lepers  of  Porto  Rico  will  be  se¬ 
gregated  at  the  colony. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.- At  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Wisconsin  Cranberry  Association,  Secretary  W.  H.  Fitch 
said  that  the  total  crop  would  be  806,000  bushels,  or  7,000 
bushels  more  than  last  year.  New  England  will  nave 
432,000  bushels,  the  Middle  States  276,000  bushels,  and  the 
West,  chiefly  Wisconsin,  101,000  bushels.  It  was  decided 
to  pay  the  rakers  this  year  $1.50  per  day  and  board;  40 
cents  a  bushel  to  hand  pickers,  and  50  cents  if  the  picker 
lemains  all  the  season. 

The  Southwestern  Iowa  Horticultural  Society  held  its 
Summer  meeting  at  Council  Bluffs  September  15-16. 

Victor  H.  Lowe,  for  some  years  entomologist  of  the 
Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Station,  died  August  27  at  Fort  Collins, 
t;ol.,  where  he  went  in  an  effort  to  recover  his  health. 
Mr.  Lowe  was  a  native  of  Michigan,  34  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  in  1891.  He  became  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Geneva  Station  in  July,  1894,  being  lo¬ 
cated  for  the  first  two  years  at  the  branch  station  at 
Jamaica,  L.  1.  In  1896  he  was  transferred  to  Geneva  and 
became  the  head  of  the  entomological  work.  His  inves¬ 
tigational  work  was  sound  and  thorough.  The  experi¬ 
ments  which  he  conducted  with  the  San  Jos6  scale.  Dr. 
Jordan  believes  to  have  been  the  most  convincing  of  any 
yet  conducted,  that  what  is  known  as  the  California 
wash,  with  some  modifications,  will  control  the  San  Jos6 
scale  in  this  State.  His  work  in  other  directions  was 
equally  good.  He  was  popular  as  a  speaker  at  farmers’ 
institutes  and  as  a  man  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
liim.  His  burial  took  place  at  Lapeer,  Mich.,  August  31. 


CROP  REPORTS. 

Onions  are  a  fair  crop  here  and  we  think  there  will  be 
enough  in  Ontario  tor  home  consumption. 

Toronto,  Ont.  dawson  commission  co. 

I  liave  seen  quite  a  number  of  the  principal  apple  or- 
charus  in  Delaware,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  crop 
IS  larger  ana  belter  ihan  ever  before.  This  is  owing  to 
tne  more  geneiai  auopiion  of  spraying,  lo  an  increase 
111  the  nuinuer  oi  beaiing  frees,  and  to  ihe  fact  that  tins 
IS  the  regular  year  for  a  full  crop  in  this  State.  Dela¬ 
ware  had  tne  good  sense  lo  get  in  on  the  "off  year.” 
orciiards  oi  Kieiter  pears  thai  have  been  sprayed  are 
showing  a  light  crop  of  excellent  fruit.  Unsprayed  or- 
cliarus  are  defoliated  uy  leal  blight  and  the  few  pears 
hanging  on  me  trees  are  worthless.  This  is  probably  the 
heaviest  week  for  the  tomato  caniiers  taepteinber  3j  and 
they  are  working  night  and  day.  A  good  many  tomato 
heids  nave  t)iigh,.ed  to  some  extent,  but  the  crop  will  be 
laige,  aiiu  a  large  part  or  it  of  excellent  quality. 

Lelaware.  wesley  wbbb. 

The  outlook  for  all  kinds  of  fiuit,  with  the  exception 
of  peaches,  was  never  better  in  this  State.  'The  Italian 
prune,  or  wiiat  has  become  known  commercially  as  tne 

■Dregoii  ’  prune,  is  a  fine  crop,  probably  more  prunes 
than  the  drier  capacity  can  handle,  unless  the  season  is 
very  favorable,  ’riie  output  should  be  25,000,000  to  30,000,000 
pounds,  intelligent  spraying  and  cultivating  have  put  the 
appie  crop  in  the  best  of  shape,  in  the  Rogue  River 
Valley  there  will  be  4o0  cars;  in  Hood  River  Valley  loO 
cars,  with  probably  200  cars  for  remainder  of  atate, 
making  8uu  cars  in  all.  As  a  usual  Hung  our  growers 
market  early,  our  finest  fruit  going  to  England,  France 
and  Germany.  Apple  buyers  have  been  in  iJie  neiu,  but 
I  have  not  learned  of  any  saies  being  made.  'The  season 
usually  opens  with  prices  at  $1  lo  $i.25  per  box  f.  o.  b. 

Isec'y  Ore.  Board  of  Horticulture,  ueo.  u,  ulmbekbon. 


THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR. 

The  fair  for  1903  must,  on  the  whole,  be  classed  as  a 
great  success.  The  weather  was  cool  and  pleasant,  the 
exhibits  in  most  departments  were  complete,  and  there 
were  few  if  any  objectionabie  features.  The  display  of 
vegetables  was  not  as  good  as  usual— due  to  the  poor 
season  which  has  delayed  ripening.  There  was  a  good 
fruit  display  considering  the  season,  but  much  of  its 
effect  was  destroyed  by  the  lack  of  plain  labels.  In  many 
cases  it  was  impossible  lo  read  the  labels,  or  tell  what 
the  varieties  were.  Of  course  a  display  of  Winter  va¬ 
rieties  at  this  season  means  iittle,  for  green  or  only 
partly  matured  fruit  is,  of  little  value  as  an  educator. 
'The  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers  again  won  first  prize 
for  their  coilection.  There  was  the  usual  display  of  live 
stock,  many  of  the  animals  being  carried  about  from  fair 
to  fair  like  race  horses  on  a  circuit.  Such  animals  are 
useful  for  showing  farmers  what  fine  specimens  of  the 
breeds  ought  to  be,  but  most  of  them  would  tail  to  pay 
the  mortgage  if  put  out  on  the  average  farm  and  given 
the  job  of  producing  milk,  meat  and  wool  on  the  average 
farmer’s  tare.  The  farmer’s  business  animal  is  a  high- 
grade— not  a  “pure  blood,”  and  we  still  hope  to  see  the 
day  when  prizes  will  be  offered  for  a  sire  and  four  of 
his  get  from  grade  females.  Such  stock  would  be  far 
more  useful  for  farmers  than  the  present  herds  of  "cir¬ 
cuit  trotters.”  We  also  hope  some  day  to  see  growing 
crops  on  or  near  the  Fair  Grounds  where  implement 
dealers  may  show  some  of  their  tools  In  operation. 

The  managers  of  the  Fair  are  alive  and  making,  each 
year,  solid  and  steady  improvements  In  the  grounds.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  see  the  lawns  and  flowers,  and  the  trees 
are  growing  so  as  to  give  promise  of  well-shaded  ave¬ 
nues.  A  new  Woman’s  Building  is  an  excellent  feature. 
In  connection  with  this  building  is  an  emergency  hospi¬ 
tal,  rest  room  and  other  helpful  features.  This  fitting 
up  a  building  exclusively  for  women  has  proved  a  very 
popular  feature.  Farm  women  are  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  work  of  the  Grange  and  all  other  work  that  has 
to  do  with  the  farm  home.  It  is  a  very  wise  thing  to 
give  them  a  headquarters  at  the  fair. 

As  usual  the  best  exhibit  on  the  grounds  was  the 
farmers  themselves.  Monday  usually  brings  a  slim  crowd 
but  this  year  President  Roosevelt  delivered  an  address 
on  that  day,  and  thousands  came  to  hear  him.  It  is 
doubtful  if  he  ever  had  a  more  respectful  and  orderly 
audience  than  the  crowd  of  New  York  farmers  who 
gathered  before  him.  They  were  not  demonstrative  men 
and  women — 10  per  cent  of  their  number  of  college  boys 


would  have  made  far  more  noise  than  they  did.  The 
President  understood  his  audience  and  talked  to  them  as 
man  to  man  in  a  way  that  put  them  all  at  ease.  It  was 
a  very  happy  opening  for  the  Pair,  and  day  after  day 
the  attendance  grew  so  that  when  the  week  was  half 
over  the  financial  success  of  the  Fair  was  assured. 

Farmers  talked  freely  about  their  hopes  and  problems. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  season  has  discour¬ 
aged  them  entirely.  Crops  have  been  damaged  in  some 
localities,  but  prices  are  high.  Stock  men  and  particu¬ 
larly  cattle  growers  are  all  hopeful.  They  have  had  good 
hay  crops,  and  while  the  corn  is  backward  a  warm  Sep¬ 
tember  will  carry  it  through.  Hundreds  of  farmers  re¬ 
port  great  success  with  Alfalfa.  The  future  seems  to 
offer  good  prospects  for  milk  and  its  products. 

The  fruit  crop  appears  to  be  very  uneven.  As  a  whole 
there  seems  to  be  less  good  fruit  in  sight  than  last  year, 
and  buyers  in  the  fruit  districts  are  reported  as  offering 
$2  and  over  per  barrel  already.  Last  year  the  specula¬ 
tors  lost  much  money  on  apples  and  they  are  not  likely 
to  repeat  their  operation  this  season.  Potatoes  are  re¬ 
ported  generally  fair  though  rot  is  appearing  in  many 
fields.  The  cabbage  crop  is  heavy,  but  backward  in 
growth,  and  onions  are  a  light  crop  on  the  whole.  New 
York  farmers  evidently  have  their  troubles,  and  many  of 
them  are  face  to  face  with  tough  problems,  but  they  are 
facing  them  with  stout  hearts  and  asking  no  favors  that 
do  not  belong  to  them.  In  all  the  years  that  The  R. 
N.-Y,  has  been  represented  at  the  State  Fair  it  never 
did  so  much  business,  or  secured  so  many  new  sub¬ 
scribers  as  this  year! 

There  was  a  great  display  of  farm  implements.  If  such 
displays  indicate  the  tendency  of  farm  labor  it  would 
seem  that  windmills  are  less  popular  and  that  gas  en¬ 
gines  are  taking  their  places.  It  would  also  seem  that 
horse  powers  are  less  popular,  and  that  the  low  metal 
wheels  for  wagons  are  not  so  much  In  use  as  formerly. 
There  is  a  wonderful  development  In  power  spraying  ma¬ 
chines — and  it  would  seem  that  traction  engines  are  more 
in  use.  ,  n. 

FUTURE  OF  THE  MILK  TRADE. 

Tacf  and  Conservative  Judgment  Needed. 

I  was  called  upon  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Milk 
Producers’  Association  of  Oswego  Co.,  at  Fulton.  N.  Y., 
September  5.  The  Nestl6  Food  Co.,  a  foreign  corpora¬ 
tion,  has  its  only  American  plant  located  here.  Some 
friction  has  developed  between  farmers  and  the  Com¬ 
pany,  and  the  meeting  was  held  primarily  to  fortify  and 
strengthen  the  Producers’  Association,  a  wise  thing  to 
do.  The  discussions,  however,  drifted  somewhat,  and  I 
was  criticised  by  a  certain  element  for  taking  a  conserva¬ 
tive  stand  and  what  I  consider  a  broader  view  of  milk 
organization,  and  the  outcome,  it  seems  to  me,  has  some¬ 
thing  of  a  general  interest.  The  Company  has  built  up 
a  large  business,  receiving  at  present  57,CMX)  pounds  of 
milk  a  day,  having  received  in  the  flush  88,000  pounds 
daily.  The  following  schedule  of  prices  has  been  main¬ 
tained  since  October  1,  1902:  October,  $1.20;  November, 
$1.40;  December,  $1.55;  January,  $1.55;  February,  $1.45; 
March,  $1.35;  April,  $1.30;  May,  $1.05;  June.  .90;  July,  .95; 
August,  $1.10;  September,  $1.20.  The  Company  furnishes 
cans  and  hauls  the  milk,  the  farmers  paying  about  one- 
half  the  expense  of  hauling.  One  year  ago  the  president 
of  the  Association  secured  some  concessions  from  the 
Company;  the  details  would  not  perhaps  be  of  value  here. 
In  speaking  to  these  people  1  took  this  ground:  That 
here  was  an  institution  with  a  plant  valued  at  $400,000, 
which  was  a  valuable  asset  to  any  dairy  community: 
that  the  dairy  interest  of  the  East  must  depend  for  its 
future  support  upon  special  products;  in  other  words, 
if  we  were  wholly  dependent  upon  butter  and  cheese¬ 
making,  and  were  deprived  of  our  condensery,  fancy 
cheese,  milk  and  cream  shipping  business,  that  New  York 
would  not  long  lead  as  she  does  now  in  dairy  output, 
and  that  differences  should  be  settled  by  arbitration, 
upon  both  sides  rather  than  by  war.  This  position  did 
not  at  all  suit  the  radicals,  who  wanted  to  build  a  cream¬ 
ery  or  seek  another  outlet.  They  cited  the  success  of 
the  Delhi  cooperative  creamery  in  its  successful  com¬ 
petition  against  Borden  prices,  and  wondered  why  they 
could  not  do  the  same.  The  Delhi  people  have  a  very 
rich  milk  to  deal  with;  4V^  to  5V^  per  cent  fat  is  an  aver¬ 
age  of  large  quantities  in  that  Delawai’e  County  section, 
while  the  milk  contract  at  Fulton  places  3.5  per  cent  as 
a  minimum  from  September  to  March  and  3.2  per  cent 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  It  makes  a  vast  difference 
in  the  manufacturing  value  of  milk  whether  one  gets 
four  pounds  or  5^  to  six  pounds  of  butter  from  lOO 
pounds  of  milk. 

The  vital  question  of  cattle  feeds  and  their  limitations 
as  prescribed  by  condenseries  and  milk  purchasers  who 
require  a  pure  clean  milk  was  also  freely  discussed. 
.Much  has  been  said  upon  this  question  pro  and  con. 
Condenseries  refuse  silage-fed  milk  and  also  the  by¬ 
products  of  corn.  These  rules  were  made  some  years 
ago,  when  there  was  no  doubt  danger,  before  means  were 
at  hand  for  thoroughly  drying  the  refuse,  and  also  when 
silage  was  foul-smelling  and  sure  to  taint  the  milk.  I 
am  sure  to-day  if  farmers  would  organize  and  through 
the  medium  of  a  careful  conservative  level-ljeaded  busi¬ 
ness  farmer  (don’t  have  more  than  one  on  a  committee), 
meet  the  representatives  of  these  concerns,  they  could 
get  concessions  that  would  make  possible  the  feeding  of 
nearly  every  well-known  cattle  feed  under  company  in¬ 
spection.  In  fact,  a  condensery  concern  of  western  New 
York  has  agreed  upon  just  this  line  of  action.  Organize, 
therefore,  not  to  disrupt  but  to  work  with  the  buyer.  In 
my  judgment  milk  manufacture  is  bound  to  pass  slowly 
into  strong  moneyed  concerns,  which  will  enhance  the 
price  of  milk  to  the  producers.  Certainly  this  has  been 
the  past  history,  and  our  relation  must  be  upon  an  in¬ 
dependent  firm  basis  yet  one  of  cooperation,  for  the 
highest  good  of  both.  We  have  no  more  moral  right  as 
patrons  of  these  milk  companies  to  aim  at  their  destruc¬ 
tion  than  the  mechanic  has  to  work  against  the  success 
of  his  employer.  From  a  long  experience  in  these  sec¬ 
tions  I  am  satisfied  that  much  ill-feeling  is  caused  by  a 
lack  of  tact  on  the  part  of  the  examiner  or  stable  expert; 
or  whatever  he  may  be  called.  He  may  not  always  use 
discretion  or  uniform  judgment,  and  disaffection  follows 
i  would  say  lo  this  man,  carry  the  Golden  Rule  v.Mth  you 
when  about  your  official  duties,  and  a  happy  contented 
patronage  will  follow  with  the  same  schedule  of  prices. 

H.  E.  COOK. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  ] 


t*rom  Day  to  Day. 

A  RECIPE  FOR  A  DAT. 

Take  a  little  dash  of  water  cold 

And  a  little  leaven  or  prayer, 

And  a  little  bit  of  morning  gold, 

Dissolved  in  the  morning  air. 

Add  to  your  meal  some  merriment. 

And  a  thought  for  kith  and  kin, 

And  then,  as  your  prime  ingredient, 

A  plenty  of  work  thrown  in. 

And  spice  it  all  with  the  essence  of  love. 

And  a  little  whiff  of  play. 

Let  a  wise  old  book,  and  a  glance  above. 

Complete  the  well-made  day. 

— Christian  Advocate. 

* 

Thk  Woman’s  Journal  tells  bow  two 
little  girls,  aged  six  and  eight  years, 
were  discussing  religious  matters.  The 
older  one  said  to  her  sister:  “Which 
wonld  you  rather  do,  live,  or  die  and  go 
to  Heaven?” 

“Why,”  the  young  one  said,  “I  would 
rather  live.” 

Whei’eupon  the  older  one  burst  out 
with  the  emphatic  question.  “Sarah  B — , 

what  does  your  religion  amount  to?” 

m 

It  is  a  good  plan,  when  tomatoes  are 
plentiful,  in  addition  to  canning,  to 
cook  some  of  them  to  the  consistency 
of  a  well-thickened  stew,  and  then  seal 
up  while  hot.  This  is  handy  for  soup^ 
stews  and  other  cooking.  One  house¬ 
keeper  says  that  she  put  her  tomatoes 
in  a  bean  pot,  and  left  them  in  the  oven 
all  day.  They  were  thus  cooked  with¬ 
out  any  further  attention,  or  need  of 
care,  and  then  canned. 

• 

Af’pjji  jelly  flavored  with  mint  is 
recommended  for  serving  witli  roast 
pork  or  goose.  It  is  made  in  the  usual 
way  from  green  apples.  To  each  cupful 
of  strained  juice  a  tablespoonful  of  mint 
extract  made  as  follows  is  added  before 
the  sugar  is  put  in.  Wash  one  cupful 
of  mint  leaves,  and  steep  one  hour  in 
a  cupful  of  hot  water.  Strain  the  mint 
leaves  through  cheesecloth,  pressing  out 
all  moisture,  and  add  this  juice  to  the 
apple.  This  jelly  is  a  delicate  green  in 
color. 

* 

Tuy  grape  marmalade  among  your 
Autumn  preserves.  Choose  ripe  grapes 
of  any  familiar  kind,  and  place  them  in 
the  preserving  kettle  with  just  enough 
water  to  prevent  their  burning.  Cook 
slowly  at  the  side  of  the  stove  until  they 
are  well  broken  and  mashed.  Then 
press  through  a  sieve  and  measure  the 
pulp.  For  each  pint  allow  half  a  pound 
of  sugar.  Place  the  grape  pulp  over  the 
lire,  boil  for  20  minutes,  add  the  sugar 
and  boil  from  10  to  20  minutes  longer, 
or  until  a  drop  of  the  mixture  when 
put  on  a  plate  will  retain  its  shape  with¬ 
out  spreading.  Stir  constantly  while 
cooking.  Skim  carefully  from  time  to 
time  and  when  done  pack  in  small  jars. 

• 

Within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 
office  are  many  crowded  streets  where 
the  tenement  dwellers  represent  all  the 
races  of  eastern  and  southern  Europe. 
Half-clad  children  play  in  the  open 
street,  watched  over  by  energetic  little 
sisters,  who  share  maternal  burdens  be¬ 
fore  they  are  out  of  babyhood.Growing 
things  are  scarce  in  the  East  Side 
streets,  though  there  is  an  occasional 
struggling  window  plant,  or  a  tangle  of 
anaemic  scarlet  runners  trying  to  clam¬ 
ber  over  the  scuttle  on  some  roof,  but 
within  the  past  year  some  tree  lovers 
have  received  official  permission  to  plant 
a  few  shade  trees  on  some  wider  streets, 
and  if  smoke  and  dust  will  only  permit 
it,  green  branches  may  yet  wave  above 
the  dingy  pavements.  One  objection 
urged  against  this  planting  was  that 
the  swarming  children  would  surely  de¬ 
stroy  the  slender  saplings.  This  temp¬ 
tation  was  first  provided  against  by  the 


use  of  a  wire  guard,  and  then  reenforced 
by  a  neatly-lettered  sign,  which  reads* 
“This  tree  is  a  gift  to  all  children — be 
its  friend.”  We  wish  the  force  of  that 
inscription  could  be  realized  by  many 
whose  scant  appreciation  of  trees  or 
plants  makes  them  neglect  the  proper 
embellishment  of  a  country  home.  Too 
often  our  blessings  brighten  as  they 
take  their  flight,  and  all  too  late,  im¬ 
prisoned  in  city  brick  and  mortar,  we 
may  realize  the  possibilities  of  some 
neglected  dooryard,  which  might  have 

been  a  beautiful  setting  for  the  home. 

* 

In  some  of  the  French  restaurants  in 
New  York  the  coffee  drinker  is  served 
with  a  cup  nearly  filled  with  hot  milk, 
accompanied  by  a  little  metal  pitcher 
containing  strong  black  coffee.  The 
coffee  is  poured  into  the  hot  milk,  and 
sweetened  with  powdered  sugar.  It  is 
rather  surprising  that  so  few  households 
serve  hot  milk  with  the  morning  coffee; 
it  adds  wonderfully  to  the  richness  of 
flavor  when  cream  is  not  procurable. 
The  milk  should  be  hot,  but  not  boiled. 
In  coffee-making  it.  is  a  decided  economy 
to  have  the  berry  very  finely  ground, 
thus  giving  up  more  of  its  strength. 
Every  housekeeper  has  her  own  pei 
formula  for  coffee-making.  Our  prefer¬ 
ence  is  for  a  drip  coffee-pot  and  no 
boiling. 

* 

The  director  of  athletics  at  North¬ 
western  University  thinks  that  the  aver¬ 
age  university  woman  graduate  knows 
too  little  about  housekeeping,  cooking 
and  the  practical  things  of  life,  and 
that  her  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin 
roots  has  been  acquired  too  often  at  the 
expense  of  knowledge  that  is  much  more 
needful,  though  more  humble.  He  says: 

I  believe  the  modern  university  should 
include  in  its  curriculum  a  course  in  house¬ 
keeping,  and  that  the  course  should  be 
required  for  all  young  women  students. 
The  greatest  flaw  in  the  education  of  the 
average  wife  to-day  is  her  inability  to 
cook  appetizing  food.  Indigestion  from 
poor  cooking  is  probably  responsible  for 
more  marital  Infelicity  than  all  other 
causes  combined.  Northwestern  could 
make  no  wiser  move  this  year  than  the 
establishment  of  such  a  course  of  study. 

The  Photographic  Competition. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME. 


It  has  been  decided  to  extend  the  time 
for  the  competition  in  farm  garden  pic¬ 
tures  one  month  beyond  the  period 
originally  settled  upon,  closing  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  instead  of  October  1.  Many  gar¬ 
dens  are  very  late  this  year,  owing  to 
the  unfavorable  season,  and,  if  frost 
holds  off,  their  beauty  is  likely  to  be 
prolonged  beyond  the  time  of  usual 
bloom.  September  and  October  should 
show  a  great  luxuriance  of  Autumn 
flowers.  Chrysanthemums,  Cosmos, 
Marigolds  and  Alyssum  hold  up  their 
heads  almost  until  snow  flies,  and  the 
hardy  native  Asters  we  pick  so  care¬ 
lessly  not  only  bear  out  their  name  of 
Michaelmas  daisy,  but  stay  with  us  till 
the  Feast  of  All  hallows.  There  is 
plenty  of  material  for  garden  pictures 
still. 

First  Prize,  -  $7.00 

Second  Prize,  -  $6.00 

Third  Prize,  -  $3.00 

Competition  now  open  until  November 
1,  1903.  Any  further  information  de¬ 
sired  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 
Address  all  pictures  to  Prize  Photo¬ 
graph  Competition,  Woman  and  Home 
Department  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 

A  Baking  Suggestion. — If,  when  bak¬ 
ing,  the  oven  is  too  hot  and  cakes  or 
pies  are  browning  too  fast,  a  piece  of 
tin  or  sheet  iron  laid  on  the  grate  over 
the  food  will  serve  to  keep  the  heat 
away  better  than  laying  paper  on  the 
top.  G.  H.  T. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  becoming  sailor  blouse  shown  is 
made  of  pongee  in  natural  color  with 
shield  of  tucked  Liberty  silk,  and  is 
trimmed  with  bands  of  the  same  em¬ 
broidered  in  Chinese  characters,  but  the 
design  is  suited  to  linen  and  cotton  ma¬ 
terials  of  many  sorts  and  also  to  light 
weight  wools  and  simple  silks.  The 
waist  consists  of  the  fronts,  back,  collar, 
shield  and  sleeves.  The  back  is  smooth 
across  the  shoulders  and  drawn  down 
in  gathers  at  the  waist  line  but  the 


fronts  pouch  slightly  over  the  belt.  To 
the  open  neck  is  joined  the  big  sailor 
collar  and  beneath  this  collar  the  shield 
it  attached.  The  sleeves  are  snug  above 
the  elbows,  full  below  and  are  gathered 
into  straight  cuffs.  The  quality  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
4%  yards  21  inches  wide,  4^4  yards  27 
inches  wide,  3  yards  32  inches  wide,  or 
2%  yards  44  inches  wide,  with  %  yard 
of  tucking  for  shield  and  2i/i  yards  of 
trimming  to  make  as  illustrated.  The 
blouse  pattern  4482  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a 
32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust  measure, 
price  10  cents. 

Long  loose  coats  are  still  favored  for 
children  and  young  girls.  As  shown, 
the  coat  is  made  with  fronts  and  back 
and  is  shaped  by  means  of  shoulder  and 
under-arm  seams.  At  the  neck  is  a  big 
round  collar  that  laps  over  with  the 
fronts,  to  close  in  double-breasted  style. 


4483 Girl’s  Three-Quarter  Coat, 
6  to  1 4  yra. 


The  sleeves  are  full  with  pointed  roll 
over  cuffs  to  the  wrist.  Pockets  can  be 
inserted  in  the  fronts  when  desired  or 
omitted  as  may  be  preferred.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  required  for  the  medium 
size  (10  years)  is  5  yards  21  inches  wide, 
3%  yards  44  inches  wide  or  2%  yards 
52  inches  wide.  The  pattern  4483  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  girls  of  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14 
years  of  age,  price  10  cents. 


My  name  on  a 
lamp-chimney  says, 
“  Pay  double  for 
me;  I  give  double 
light  and  don’t 
break.” 

Macbeth. 


How  to  take  care  of  lamps,  including  the 
getting  of  right-shape  chimneys,  is  in  my 
Index ;  sent  free. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


SAVE  >5  FUEL 


or  get  all  the 
heat  you  i)ay 
for. When  you 
u.se  a  Rochester 
Radiator  you  do. 

Hoctiester  Hadiator  Co., 

39  Furnace  St., 


Fully  Guaran¬ 
teed. 


WrlU 


for  book- 


lot  oa 


bcatinr 


aouaoa. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


EVERY  WOMAN 


wants  a  pair  of  our  extra 
quality  llaht  weight  wash¬ 
able  Dress  Shields.  By  mall  12  cents  per  pair. 
Agents  wanted.  CONNECTICUT  RUBBER  CO, 
Hartford,  Conrt, 


All  Kalamazoo  ranges 
and  cook  stoves  are 
equipped  with  patent 
oven  thennometer. 
Makes  baking  sure 
and  easy. 


The  KALAMAZOO 

A  better  stove  or  range  than  you  can  get 
from  any  other  source.  A. saving  of  from 2556 
to  40^  in  price.  Prompt  shipment  from  fac¬ 
tory  to  user.  Factory  prices— no  dealers’ 
profits.  Freight  prepaid  by  us.  300  days 
approval  test.  Guarantee  backed  by  $20,000 

bauk  boad.  KALAMAZOO 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

are  manufactured  by 
us  in  our  own  factory. 
We  know  they  are  ali 
right  “clear  through.” 
Don’t  confuse  them 
with  cheap 
mail  order 
goods. 

We  OLre  the 
only 

stove 

manufactur¬ 
ers  in  the  world 
selling  their  entire 
product  direct 
from  their  own  fac¬ 
tory  to  the  user. 

There  isn’t  a  better  stove 
or  ran^e  at  any  price 

and  by  eliminating  all 
dealers’  and  middlemen’s 
profits  we  save  you  easily 
2556  to  40  5S.  Moreover  we 
give  you  a  360  Days  Ap¬ 
proval  Test.  If  your  pur¬ 
chase  is  not  satisfactory 
in  every  way,  return  the 
goodsat  our  expense.  We 
have  a  complete  line  of 
ranges,  cook  stoves  and 
heaters  for  fuel  of  all 
kinds.  All  stoves  blacked, 
polished  and  ready  for 
ousiuess. 

It  will  pay  you  to 
investigate. 

Send  for  catalog  No.  114  and  prices,  freight  prepaid. 

THE  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO., 
Manufacturers, 

Kalamazoo.  MtcKtgan. 


“To  Err  is  Human 
Not  to  Err — Elgin. 

The  man  ■who  is  always 
right  on  time  is  the  man 
who  carries  the 


ELGIN  WATCH 

Every  Elgin  Watch  is  fully  guaranteed.  All  jewelers  have  Elgin  Watches. 
“Timemakers  and  Timekeepers,”  an  illustrated  history  of  the  watch,  sent 
free  upon  request  to 


Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  eloin.  ill. 
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Mistress  Ashe’s  Piitich  Bowl. 

[A  Historic  Incident  of  the  American 
Revolution.] 

Wild  roses  in  North  Carolina  are  red. 
In  the  earliest  days  there  were  fields 
of  these  roses,  bright  and  glowing,  to  be 
seen  from  the  doorstep  of  the  hip-roofed 
house  of  the  Ashes.  On  a  Summer 
morning  in  1781  Mistress  Ashe  stood  on 
the  threshold  of  her  home,  and  shading 
her  eyes  with  slim  fingers,  she  gazed 
intently  Newbern  way.  In  the  dusk  of 
the  great  hall  behind  Mistress  Ashe 
showed  a  crowd  of  dark  frightened 
faces;  the  slaves  had  crowded  to  the 
mansion  at  the  first  report  of  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  British  foe.  Except  for  these 
slaves  Mistress  Ashe  and  her  sister  were 
alone.  The  sister  was  that  Mistress 
Wiley  Jones  stories  of  whose  charm  of 
manner  still  bloom  perennial  in  North 
Carolina  history  and  song.  Mistress 
Jones  was  now  on  a  visit  from  her  own 
home  in  Virginia.  The  column  of  dust 
rapidly  approached.  The  sound  of 
marching  feet  might  almost  have  been 
heard. 

Mistress  Ashe  turned  to  one  of  her 
slaves;  “Go  quickly,”  she  commanded. 
“Request  my  sister  to  come  hither  with 
all  haste  to  tell  me  what  cheer  she  of¬ 
fered  this  Tarleton,  whom  I  fear  brings 
now  on  us  his  host” - 

The  slave  had  scarcely  disappeared 
when  Mistress  Jones,  just  learning  of 
the  dreaded  approach  of  the  enemy,  was 
hastening  to  her  sister. 

“Is  it,  indeed,  Tarleton?”  cried  Mis¬ 
tress  Jones.  “Is  it,  indeed,  that  brag¬ 
ging  colonel?  I  must  tell  you,  sister, 
that  this  .same  Tarleton  bears  me  a 
grudge” - 

“Heaven  forbid!”  exclaimed  Mistress 
Ashe,  for  Tarleton’s  wrath  was  to  be 
dreaded. 

“When  the  English  under  Cornwallis 
marched  from  Wilmington  to  Virginia,” 
pursued  Mistress  Jones  excitedly,  “while 
they  tarried  upon  the  Roanoke,  a  party 
of  officers  were  quartered  upon  us.  Among 
them  was  this  Tarleton.  On  the  night 
on  which  they  were  to  leave  us  this 
braggart  grew  very  bold  in  his  talk  of 
us  ‘of  the  rebellion,’  as  he  called  us. 
Roundly  he  abused  our  noble  friend, 
Gen.  George  Washington;  more  rudely 
still  our  dear  friend  and  the  General’s 
kinsman.  Col.  William  Washington. 
He  spoke  of  him  as  that  illiterate  fel¬ 
low.” 

“What!”  cried  Mistress  Ashe. 

“True.  And  moreover,”  quoth  Mis¬ 
tress  Jones,  “he  said;  ‘I  hear  this  much- 
vaunted  fellow — this  Will  Washington — 
can  scarce  write  his  own  name.'  “ 

“Ah,”  quoth  Mistress  Ashe  indignant¬ 
ly. 

“Then,  ere  pausing  for  prudent 
thought,  I  cried:  ‘But,  Colonel  Tarleton, 
you  ought  to  know  better  than  that,  for 
you  bear  on  your  person  proof  that  he 
well  knows  how  to  make  his  mark!’  ” 

“My  sister!”  cried  Mistress  Ashe, 
“dared  you  to  allude  to  that  saber  stroke 
in  the  hand  which  the  gallant  Washing¬ 
ton  did  give  this  Tarleton  at  Cowpens!” 

“I  had  cause  to  regret  the  swiftness 
of  my  tongue,”  declared  Mistress  Jones, 
“for  he  straightway  put  his  mark  of 
devastation  on  the  sundry  parts  of  my 
property.” 

“Stay!”  cried  Mistress  Ashe,  with  a 
startled  gesture  of  remembrance.  “Hast 
thou  heard  of  the  three-fold  oath  that 
this  Tarleton  has  registered,  repeating 
it  till  its  braggart  echoes  resound  from 
Seaboard  to  untouched  forest?” 

“Tell  me  in  all  haste,”  urged  Mistress 
Jones,  “for  they  are  now  almost  at  ear¬ 
shot.” 

“He  has  sworn  that  he  will  plant  the 
flag  of  old  England  on  every  housetop 
in  our  land — if  not  on  turret,  then,  for¬ 
sooth,  on  the  ashes  of  every  dwelling. 
He  hath  sworn  that  he  will  carry  our 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best, — Adv. 


noble  leaders,  the  Washingtons,  in 
chains  to  England.  He  hath  sworn  that 
he  will  quaff  a  stirrup  cup,  a  luck  drink 
to  these  horrid  accomplishments,  from 
the  Ashe  punch  bowl!” 

“Heavens  defend  us!”  ejaculated  Mis¬ 
tress  Jones. 

On  the  instant  the  two  beautiful  sis¬ 
ters  presented  an  undaunted  front  to 
the  foes.  General  Leslie  was  in  com¬ 
mand,  and  right  glad  were  the  sisters 
that  the  hot-headed  Tarleton  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  superior  officer.  Right 
graciously  did  General  Leslie  request 
what  he  might  have  demanded  from  the 
defenceless  women,  food  and  drink  for 
his  men  and  his  officers.  The  shining 
mahogany  was  soon  set  out  with  ample 
store.  The  Saracen’s  head  peering  from 
the  heraldic  device  on  every  glittering 
piece  of  silver  seemed  to  desire  now  to 
exchange  its  noble  motto,  “Non  sibi  sed 
alienis,”  to  a  ringing  “A  strong  arm  for 
us 'and  a  sword-point  for  others.”  But 
the  Saracen  heads  kept  all  to  their  in¬ 
violable  silence.  Mistress  Ashe  also 
held  her  lips  silent  through  all  Tarle¬ 
ton’s  braggart  abuse  of  the  forces  of 
her  countrymen,  while  her  heart  beat 
with  anxiety  lest  to  take  this  occasion 
to  demand  a  brew  in  the  Ashe  punch 
bowl.  Minded  of  the  thrust  in  the  par¬ 
rying  of  wits  that  Mistress  Jones  had 
dealt  him  on  the  Roanoke,  he  was  fain 
now  to  repeat  his  bit  of  braggadocio, 
sure  that  Mistress  Jones  would  now  be 
at  his  mercy,  fearing,  as  she  surely 
would  feai’,  to  bring  by  any  bit  of  her 
tongue’s  sharpness  his  anger  upon  her 
sister. 

“Here,  too.  Mistress  Jones,”  he  cried 
loudiy,  “I  find  friends  of  those  ungainly 
woodsmen,  the  Washingtons.  Would  I 
could  see  these  wonders  of  the  Western 
world,  these” - 

“Ah,  Colonel  Tarleton,”  rang  out  Mis¬ 
tress  Ashe’s  clear  tones,  “had  you  but 
looked  behind  you  at  Cowpens,  when 
you  fled  so  unceremoniously,  you  could 
have  had  that  pleasure.” 

On  the  instant  Tarleton  grasped  his 
sword  hilt.  Bitterly  did  Mistress  Ashe 
repent  on  the  instant  of  the  piece  of 
repartee,  since  become  in  line  in  our 
history. 

What  would  have  been  the  instant  re¬ 
sult  of  Tarleton’s  wrath  none  could  tell, 
for  at  that  moment  General  Leslie, 
hitherto  detained  without,  entered. 
Quickly  he  inquired  the  cause  of  Mis¬ 
tress  Ashe’s  agitation;  quickly  on  learn¬ 
ing  the  cause  he  rebuked  the  colonel: 
“Say  what  you  please.  Mistress  Ashe. 
Colonel  Tarleton  knows  better  than  to 
insult  a  lady  in  my  presence.” 

The  colonel  greatly  chagrined  at  this 

rebuke  in  the  face  of  his  subalterns, 
laid  a  plan  for  speedy  revenge.  He 
well  knew  that  Mistress  Ashe  would  be 
daring  enough  to  refuse  from  himself  a 
demand  for  a  draught  from  the  famous 
brew,  to  be  tasted  only  at  Ashe  house, 
but  he  fancied  that  she  could  not  now 
refuse  a  request  from  his  general,  since 
that  courtly  gentleman  had  so  readily 
taken  her  part  against  himself. 

With  no  hint  of  his  oath,  Tarleton 
led  the  talk  to  the  noted  Ashe  punch 
bowl.  He  related  for  his  general’s  hear¬ 
ing  many  stories  of  that  bowl,  antique 
in  England  ere  the  Mayflower’s  keel  had 
cut  the  ocean  plying  westward.  He  told 
how  in  America  it  had  grown  thrice 
precious  to  its  owners,  for  that  almost 
every  American  leader  of  the  Revolution 
had  sipped  exhilarating  draughts  from 
its  generous  crystal  depths.  He  told 
how  about  this  very  board  there 
gathered  around  that  bowl,  when  chance 
and  change  of  war  permitted,  five  officers 
of  the  Revolutionary  army,  all  of  one 
name  and  blood:  Gen.  John  Ashe,  his 
son,  Capt.  Samuel  Ashe,  Col.  Lhn 
Baptista  Ashe,  Samuel  Ashe,  later  to 
be  first  Governor  of  North  Carolina 
chosen  by  the  people,  and  Cincinnatus 
Ashe,  a  captain  of  marines,  and  besides 
these  five  officers  there  was  another,  a 
private,  being  too  young  to  hold  a  com¬ 
mission,  but  not  too  young  to  give  his 
life  to  his  country. 


“Mistress  Ashe,”  cried  Leslie,  ‘‘the 
soldier  of  any  nation  may  feel  honored 
to  taste  a  draught  from  a  brew  that  so 
many  brave  men  have  quaffed.  Now 
since  you  have  so  amply  entertained 
your  foemen,  can  you  not  add  to  your 
hospitality,  I  pray  you,  a  draught  from 
the  Ashe  punch  bowl?” 

Triumph  at  the  success  of  his  ruse 
shone  on  the  ruddy  countenance  of 
Tarleton.  Mistress  Ashe  ordered  the 
brew  to  be  brought.  After  the  delay 
necessary  to  the  concocting  of  so  rich  a 
beverage  the  bowl  was  borne  into  the 
dining  hall.  The  crimson  sides  of  the 
bowl  caught  the  Summer  sunshine  and 
glowed  with  deeper  rudescence.  Fra¬ 
grance  of  roses,  spices,  wines,  filled  the 
hall.  On  top  the  softly  surging,  wine- 
rich  waves  floated  a  million  rose  petals 
— wild  rose  petals — shredded  fi-om  gol¬ 
den  centers.  Mistress  Jones,  intrepid 
woman  that  she  was,  trembled  where 
she  stood.  She  felt  that  if  Tarleton 
must  now  quaff  a  luck  drink  to  his  de¬ 
clared  designs  from  that  bowl,  destruc¬ 
tion  indeed  awaited  her  country  and  its 
leaders.  Mistress  Ashe  rose  from  her 
seat  at  the  head  of  the  table.  General 
Leslie  and  his  officers  rose  with  her. 

“General  Leslie,”  spoke  Mistress  Ashe, 
“this  bowl  is  the  most  precious  posses¬ 
sion  of  my  husband’s  people.  Genera¬ 
tion  after  generation  have  sipped  the 
nectar  of  this  brew  therefrom.  The 
men  who  have  tasted  of  this  fragrancy 
have  ever  been  of  the  brave  and  bravest, 
yet  were  they  gentle  as  women  to  the 
v/eak  and  the  defenseless.  To  such  a 
one.  General  Leslie,  be  he  friend  or  foe, 

I  will  offer  a  draught  from  this  bowl.” 

Whereupon  she  poured  a  glass  for 
General  Leslie.  While  the  General  held 
his  glass  uplifted,  waiting  the  filling 
of  all  the  glasses.  Mistress  Ashe  turned 
to  address  Tarleton. 

“Colonel  Tarleton,”  she  said,.  “I  have 
heard  of  your  triply  strung  oath.  I 
have  heard  that  you  have  sworn  to  plant 
the  flag  of  England  on  the  roof  of  every 
American  home,  or,  failing  that,  on  its 
ashes.  1  have  heard  that  you  have 
sworn  to  carry  our  leaders  in  chains  to 
the  foot  of  the  throne.” 

The  Colonel’s  face  glowed  with  fierce 
anger. 

“And  I  have  heard,”  pursued  Mis¬ 
tress  Ashe,  “that  you  have  vowed  to  take 
your  stii-rup  cup,  ere  you  ride  forth  on 
the  accomplishments  of  these  intents, 
from  the  Ashe  punch  bowl” - 

There  was  a  moment’s  tense  silence, 
when  Mistress  Ashe  spake  again: 

“Heaven  grant  that  our  leaders  in 
war  may  become  our  rulers  in  peace!” 
Mistress  Ashe  put  her  slender  hands 
about  the  bowl  and  lifted  it  high  above 
her  head. 

“Colonel  Tarleton!”  she  cried  daunt- 
lessly,  “as  now  snaps  one  cord  of  your 
triply  strung  oath,  so  may  all  arrows 
shiver  from  the  slacked  bow  of  the  brag¬ 
gart!  For  never.  Colonel  Tarleton, 
from  the  Ashe  punch  bowl  shall  cup  be 
offered  to  the  cruel  foeraan  of  our 
people!” 

So  saying  she  let  slip  the  precious 
burden  from  her  uplifted  hands. 
Drenched  with  the  ruddy  dew,  her  hair 
Clowned  with  the  rose  wreath  that  hac 
fallen  from  the  bowl  as  she  cast  it  from 
her,  with  red  rose  petals  fluttering  from 
erect  shoulders  to  high  arched  feet  she 
made  a  picture  beautiful,  dauntless. 
General  Leslie  dropped  his  glass  un¬ 
touched  on  the  crimson  wreck  that  had 
splashed  its  brilliancy  over  the  waxened 
floor  of  the  hall.  Outside  in  the  bril¬ 
liant  sun  of  July  a  million  rosebuds 
grew  for  fresh  blooming,  but  never 
more  would  any  of  their  kind  crown 
rich  libations  in  the  once  priceless,  now 
shattered  punch  bowl  of  the  Ashes  of 
North  Carolina. — Martha  Young  in  the 
Springfield  Republican. 
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We  want 
to  tell  you  oC 

,  tlie  durable 

and  sanitary  wall  coating  and  tender  the 
FREEservices  of  our  artlsis I n  helpinif  you 
work  out  complete  color  plans;  no  glue  kalso- 
ndne.  or  poisonous  wall  paper  Ackiress 
Alabastine  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 
and  105  Water  Street,  New  York  City. 


‘PainkiUeif  PERRY  DAVIS’ 

The  world-known  household  remedy  for  ents,  bums, 
bruises— cramps,  diarrhoea  and  all  bowel  complaints 


No  Smoke  House.  Smoke  meat  with 
KRAUSERS’  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOK 
Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  delicious  flav 
Clieap€!r,  cleaner  than  old  way.  Send  for  c 
cular.  E.  Kruneer  &  llro.,  .TIiltou,  T 


If  you  use  Grain-0  in  place  of 
coffee  you  will  enjoy  it  just  as 
much  for  it  tastes  the  same ;  yet,  it 
is  like  a  food  to  the  system,  dis¬ 
tributing  the  full  substance  of  the 
pure  grain  with  every  drop. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocers  everywhere ;  15c.  and  26c.  per  package. 


Absolute  Range  Perfection 

Sold  for  Cash  or  on 
Monthly  Payments. 

$10  to  $20 
Saved. 

Freight 
paideait 
of  the 
Slisiiis- 
•ipp! 
Kiver 
and 

north  of 
the  Ten- 
nesHoe 
Liuc; 
equal¬ 
ized  be¬ 
yond. 

Ynr  sMscy  re- 
hiile4  after  tlx 
■aatkt'  trial  II 

Clapp’s  Ideal  Steel  R.ange 

la  not  ao  per  cent  better  than  others.  My  superior  location 
on  Lake  Brie,  where  Iron,  steel,  coal,  freights  and  skilled 
labor  are  cheyter  and  best,  enables  me  t<t  furnish  a  TOr 
NOTCH  Steel  Range  at  a  clean  saving  of  *10  to  *20.  ^nd 
for  free  catalogues  of  all  styles  and  nzes,  with  or  without 
reservoir,  for  city,  town  or  country  use. 


r  country  \ 

rnvcTPB  n  ct  app  BOSCnmmlt  Si 


‘AlL5I(iN5fAILlNADRYTIME: 
THE  51(iN  Of  THE  flSH  NEVER  FAILS 
IN  A  WET  TIME. 

Remember  this  when/oubuy  Wet 
Wehthcr  Clothing  and  look  for  the 
name  TOWER  on  the  buttons. 

This  sign  and  this  name  have  stood 
for  the  5E5T  during  sixty-seven 
years  of  increasing  sales. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you  write  for 
free  catalogue  of  black  or  yellow  water¬ 
proof  oiled  coats,  slickers.suits.hats.  and 
horse  goods  for  all  kinds  of  wet  work. 
A.  J.  TOWER  CO..  THE 

BOSTON,  MASS..  U.S.A.  •SICN  g 

TOWER  CANADIAN  CO..  L 

TORONTO,  CAN. 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Llnes.- 

Organlze  an  exchange  in  yonr 
community.  Full  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 

162  St.  Clair  Street, 

C-  N.  301.  CLEVKLAND,  O. 


THE  HESSLER  IS  THE  BEST. 


Price, 

$1  EACH, 

Discount  Dozeic 
Dots. 

Simple,  Durable, 
Keouomleal. 
Round,  Stbono, 
Heavy. 
Lowest  In  price, 
highest  in  quali¬ 
ty.  A  sample  best 
evidence.  Keap- 

r roved  Jan.  25th, 
90  3.  Circulars 
•ent  free.  Orders  promptly  shipped.  Wo  sell  direct 
SO  the  farmer.  H.  K.  HKSSLKK  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  T. 


Rubai.  Mail  Box. 


FITTING  CHART  FREE! 

SAVE  YOUR 
EYES. 

Wa  save  you  S2  to  S8  on  a  pair  of  glasses.  Fll  guai~' 
antead  by  mall  by  graduate  optician.. 

Warranted  German  Silver  Spectacles,  -  tl.OO. 
Warranted  Gold  Spectacles,  -  •  2.00. 

DIAMOND  OPTICAL  CO.  1112  Adams  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


REDUCED  TO 

PURITAN  SiVlI" 

FiDesi  made.  Solid  Copper.  Used  by 
C.  8.  Gov’t,  Over  72.000  sold.  Wonder¬ 
ful  iDventiona  Beau  filters.  Placed  over 
kitchen  stove  It  purifies  the  foulest  water, 
removes  every  impurity.  Furnishes  deli¬ 
cious,  pure.  dUtilled  water.  Saves  lives 
and  Dr.  bills.  Preventu  deadly  typhoid 
and  other  fevers  and  summer  sicknesSa 
Only  safe  water  for  babies,  children,  in¬ 
valids,  etc.  Cures  disease.  Customers 
delighted.  Guaranteed  as  represented  or 
your  money  refunded.  Shipped  promptly 
toaiiy  address.  Booklet  free.  Last  chance, 
llttrriaon  Mfff-  Harrison  CluolnnatlyO* 


.  '^STEAM^  , 
AERATING 
DOME  ^ 


Best  of  all  BLOOD  PURIFIERS  is 

JAYNE’S  ALTERATIVE.  It  cunres  Scrofula. 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLESALE  PltlCES. 

Prices  obtained  during  the  week  ending 
September  11,  1903: 

GRAIN.— Wheat  No.  2,  red,  SSVs:  No.  1. 
Northern,  Duluth,  93.  Corn,  58@59.  Oats, 
38@42.  Rye,  State,  56@57.  Barley,  49%@52. 

BEANS.— Marrow,  $2.40@3;  pea,  $2@2.25; 
red  kidney,  $2.60@3.2r):  white  kidney.  $2.65® 
2.75;  yellow  eye,-  $2.80@2.85. 

GRASS  SEEDS.— Clover,  best  medium 
red,  bu.,  $9.  Timothy,  fancy,  cleaned,  $2.70. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.-Hay.  No.  1,  87^@90: 
No.  2,  80@85:  No.  3,  70@72V&;  clover,  mixed, 
65@75;  clover,  65@67^4:  marsh,  50®55.  Straw, 
rye,  70@95;  oat,  45@50. 

MILK.— New  York  Exchange  price  214 
cents  per  quart  to  shippers  in  26-cent 
freight  zone.  Receipts  for  week  ending 
September  5  were  201,546  cans  milk  and  9,440 
cans  cream.  The  greatest  quantity,  38,094 
cans,  came  by  Ontario  and  Western. 

BUTTER— Creamery,  15@20;  State  dairy, 
14®19:  Western  factory,  14®16:  renovated, 
13@17;  packing  stock,  12@15. 

CHEESE.— Pull  cream,  8^@10%;  skim.s, 
3@8. 

EGGS.— Choice  to  fancy,  22@27;  lower 
grades,  15@20. 

DRIED  FRUITS.- Apples,  evaporated,  4® 
7‘^:  sun-dried,  Sy2@4'^;  raspberries.  19@20: 
huckleberries,  14@14>/^;  blackberrie.s,  6%@6: 
cherries,  20. 

FRESH  FRUITS.- Apple.s,  choice,  bbl., 
$1.75@3.60:  under  grades,  $1®1.50.  Pears, 
bbl.,  $1®4.50.  Plums,  8-lb.  basket,  5®30;  bu. 
basket,  $1@1.25.  Peaches,  basket,  25@$1.26: 
carrier,  $1.50®2.75.  Grapes,  carrier,  50@$1. 
Muskmelons,  crate,  $1@3.50.  Watermelons, 
carload,  $50@125. 

VEGETABLES.— Potatoes,  good  to  Ch., 
bbl.,  $1.37@2;  sweets,  yellow,  $1.75®3.25. 
Carrots,  bbl.,  75@$1.25.  Celery,  doz.,  10®35. 
Corn,  100,  $1®2.50.  Cucumbers,  bbl.,  $3.50® 
4..50.  Egg  plants,  bbl.,  $1.25®1.50;  bu.  crate, 
50®65.  Lettuce,  case,  $1®1.75.  Onions,  bbl., 
yellow,  $2@3:  red,  $2@3;  white,  $2.50@4. 
Peppers,  bbl.,  60@90.  Peas,  bu.  basket.  60® 
$1.75.  String  beans,  bu.  basket,  60@$1.50. 
Squash,  marrow,  or  Hubbard,  bbl.,  $1@1.50. 
Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl.,  $1.50.  Tomatoes, 
bu.  box,  26®$1. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.— V  e  a  1  , 
calves,  good  to  prime,  9®lli4;  buttermilks, 
4®6.  Pork,  light,  8%@9^;  medium,  8@8%. 

1. 1  V  E  POULTRY.— Chickens,  13@13%; 
fowls,  13;  turkeys,  12@13;  ducks,  pair,  40®75; 
geese,  pair.  90@$1.25;  pigeons,  pair,  20@25. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Turkeys,  14@25; 
chickens,  13@21;  fowls,  11@13;  ducks.  11®17; 
geese,  17;  squabs,  doz.,  $1.50®2.60. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK.— Steers,  native,  $4.50@5.70; 
bulls.  $2.50@4;  cows,  $1.60@4;  calves,  veal, 
$5®8.75;  lower  grades,  $3®4.50.  Sheep,  $2.50® 
3.85;  lambs,  $4®6.75.  Hogs,  $6.20@6.35. 


the  surface  .soil  of  vast  areas  of  semi-arid 
pasture  and  grain  lands  becomes  more  and 
more  dry  as  Summer  advances.  Add  to 
these  the  further  fact  that  violent  winds 
sometimes  occur  here  at  all  seasons,  the 
dry  Summer  time  Included,  and  one  has  all 
the  ingredients  of  a  duststorm. 

If  one  fresh  from  the  East,  without  any 
knowledge  of  western  life,  should,  on  a 
Summer  day  when  a  freshening  and  cool 
breeze  was  already  impatiently  whisking 
up  little  clouds  and  whirls  of  dust,  hear  a 
native  say  that  it  was  likely  to  storm  soon, 
and  that  hard,  he  would  be  apt  to  imagine 
inky  black  clouds  o’er  head,  earth-shak¬ 
ing  crashes  of  thunder,  blinding  flashes  of 
zig-zag  lightning,  and  the  thirsty  earth 
deluged  and  soaked  with  rain.  But  that 
would  be  a  wrong  inference,  in  the  par¬ 
lance  of  an  inhabitant  of  arid  or  semi- 
arid  plains  of  the  West,  the  Impression, 
‘‘a  storm,”  when  used  in  Summer  time, 
means  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  vio¬ 
lent  wind  more  or  less  heavily  surcharged 
with  earth  in  the  form  of  dust.  A  lusty 
and  well-developed  specimen  of  the  genus 
duststorm  when  seen  at  some  distance 
(one  can  often  see  them  40  or  more  miles 
away)  looks  much  like  a  cloud  bank  of  a 
monotonously  unvaried  dirty  yellowish 
gray  or  grayish  yellow  hue.  The  darker 
it  appears  the  more  severe  the  storm. 
When  for  the  first  few  times  in  the  midst 
of  an  ordinary  one,  it  is  a  novel  sight  to 
note  the  scenic  effect  as  the  varying  de¬ 
gree  of  intensity  now  conceals  and  now 
reveals  objects  half  a  mile  or  less  awi' 
Duststorms,  buildings,  orchards,  Alfalfa 
meadows,  wheatfields  varying  in  color 
from  green  to  gold  of  ripening  grain  or 
stubble,  and  distant  foot-hills  and  moun¬ 
tains,  when  blended  in  this  way,  produce 
a  somewhat  weird  effect;  an  effect  not 
lessened  by  the  varying  light  of  a  bright 
midsummer  sun,  as  its  rays  are  at  times 
more  or  less  Intercepted  by  the  varying 
volume  of  the  flying  dust,  as  well  as  by 
fleecy  white  or  gray  clouds  which  drift 
across  the  sky. 

“We  had  some  dust  yesterday,”  I  ob¬ 
served,  just  after  one  of  the  former  storms, 
to  a  man  who  has  resided  in  many  and 
various  parts  of  the  Pacific  West  in  the 
past  15  years. 

“Oh,  yes,  a  little;  but  not  much.  It  is 
much  worse  than  that  here  sometimes; 
that  is,  some  years.  But  if  you  want  to 
see  duststorms  at  their  best— i»r  worst, 
rather— you  would  better  go  up  to  the  low, 
broad  foot-hills,  about  40  or  50  miles  north¬ 
east  of  here.  I  have  seen  it  15Iow  dust  so 
hard  up  there  that  at  times  one  could  not 
see  six  feet  in  front  of  him;  and,  yes, 
sometimes  he  could  not  see  at  all— when 
his  eyes  had  been  shut  by  dust.” 

Whenever  they  occur  with  frequency  or 
severity  duststorms  are  to  be  considered 
as  the  worst  feature  of  the  climate  from 
the  standpoint  of  health;  also  as  a  great 
disadvantage  to  horticulture  and  agricul¬ 
ture,  by  reason  of  their  breaking  down 
fruit  trees  which  are  heavily  laden,  and 
bruising  and  drying  out  many  of  the  more 
tender  of  garden  and  farm  products. 

WARD  A.  MARTIN. 


of  any  variety.  Nine-tenths  of  the  young 
chickens  we  get  here  are  roosters.  There 
is  very  little  demand  from  poultry-raisers 
for  pullets  at  this  season  of  the  year;  con¬ 
sequently,  all  birds  that  come  to  the  mar¬ 
ket  are  slaughtered.  Poultry-raisers  and 
shippers  in  this  community  hold  their 
early  pullets  for  Pall  laying,  running  their 
old  stock  off  each  year.  Consequently,  we 
very  seldom  get  any  pullets  until  late  in 
the  season.  The  late-hatched  birds  are 
usually  shipped  just  as  they  come,  pullets 
and  roosters  together.  o.  r.  fergu.son. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  BREEDERS  MEET, 

A  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  New 
York  State  Breeders’  Association  was  held 
at  the  Yates  Hotel,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Sep¬ 
tember  10.  President  M.  H.  Olin,  of  Perry. 
N.  Y.,  presided,  and  Secretary  Chapman 
recorded.  The  question  of  changing  the 
place  of  annual  meeting  from  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  to  some  eastern  point  was  discussed 
at  some  length  and  the  matter  was  disposed 
of  by  a  motion  to  the  effect  that  the  secre¬ 
tary  correspond  with  the  different  associa¬ 
tions  which  meet  with  the  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation,  with  a  view  to  finding  out 
whether  it  would  be  agreeable  to  such  as¬ 
sociations  to  change  their  meeting  place 
to  some  eastern  point  agreed  upon  by  the 
Breeders’  Association  and  that  the  decision 
of  the  place  of  meeting  be  left  with  the 
executive  committee.  The  secretary  was 
further  instructed  to  correspond  with  the 
different  cities  in  view  and  find  out  the 
Inducements  each  city  would  offer.  The 
places  most  prominently  mentioned  were 
Syracuse,  Auburn  and  Albany.  An  Invita¬ 
tion  was  extended  to  the  American  Ayr¬ 
shire  Association  to  meet  with  the  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association  at  their  next  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Mr. 
Ferine,  Superintendent  of  Horses  and  Pair 
Commission;  E.  B.  Norris,  Master  of  State 
Grange,  and  Major  Alvord,  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Washington.  It  was 
decided  that  the  date  of  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  should  be  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
December  16  and  17,  at  such  place  as  desig¬ 
nated  later  by  the  executive  committee. 


First  Hand  Bits  of  Stable  Lore,  by 
Francis  M.  Ware,  manager  of  American 
Exchange;  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  publishers;  300  pages;  19  illustra¬ 
tions;  price,  $2  net.  A  book  of  more  than 
ordinary  merit,  which  one  does  not  feel 
like  glancing  over  hurriedly.  The  first 
chapter,  “Horse  Buying  and  Horse  Try¬ 
ing,”  is  a  delightful  bit  of  humor  and 
hard  sense.  This  work  is  the  result  of  30 
years’  experience  in  handling  all  sorts  of 
horses.  Among  other  subjects  treated  are. 
Soundness,  Stable  Management;  The  Un- 
accllmated  Horse;  Mouths  and  Manners; 
The  Foot  and  Its  Treatment;  The  Horse’s 
Education;  Saddlers,  Hunters  and  Steeple¬ 
chasers;  Coaching;  Pour-in-Hand  Driving, 
and  The  Show  Horse.  Anyone  at  all  in¬ 
terested  in  horses  will  find  the  full  $2  worth 
of  value  to  him  personally  in  some  part 
of  the  book. 


EAST  BUFFALO.- Calves,  $5.25®8.  Sheep, 
$1.50®4;  lambs,  $4.50@5.40.  Hogs,  $6.20®6.50; 
pigs,  $6@6.15. 

CHICAGO.— Steers,  good  to  prime,  $5.50® 
6.05;  Stockers  and  feeders,  $2.50@4.15.  Tex¬ 
ans,  $3.25@4.50;  cows,  $1.50@4.60.  Hogs, 
mixed  and  butchers’,  $6.60@6.20. 


WESTERN  DUSTSTORMS. 

There  was  a  storm  sweeping  across  this 
section  of  eastern  Washington  a  few  days 
ago.  It  was  the  third  visitation  of  the  kind 
which  we  have  experienced  here  this  sea¬ 
son;  and  while  none  of  them  has  been  at 
all  severe,  as  duststorms  go,  yet  all  have 
been  strenuous  enough  to  send  the  average 
person  indoors  with  irritated  eyes,  and  a 
sense  of  oppression  in  the  chest  if  he  had 
remained  out  some  time.  The  idea  has 
occurred  to  me  that  eastern  boys  and  girls 
—and  grown-ups  too,  perhaps,  may  be  in¬ 
terested  by  a  description  of  duststorms  as 
they  are. 

In  order  to  understand  the  causes  which 
produce  the  effect  in  question  the  reader 
must  remember  that  the  climate  of  most 
parts  of  the  Pacific  West  is  marked  by  the 
division  of  the  year  into  two  characteris¬ 
tic  seasons,  a  wet  and  a  dry.  The  lengths 
of  each  vary  greatly  in  different  sections 
of  the  sanie  State,  as  also  their  degrees  of 
intensity.  In  the  section  from  which  this 
is  written  it  may  rain  at  any  time  from 
late  September  until  the  end  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  June,  with  an  uncertain  but  usually 
light  snowfall  occasionally  in  Winter.  On 
these  Columbia  River  plains  the  total  an¬ 
nual  precipitation  is  comparatively  very 
slight;  though  it  is  quite  heavy  on  the 
higher  foot-hills  and  mountains  east  of 
here;  and  heavier  yet,  very  heavy,  indeed, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Cascade  Range,  at 
the  other  end  of  this  State.  For  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  year  no  appreciable  amount 
of  rain  can  be  expected  in  this  section- 
that  is,  on  the  low  inland  plains.  The 
heat  by  day  is  often  very  inten.se,  so  that 


MARKETS  FOR  SQUABS. 

Squabs  are  in  good  demand  at  all  times 
of  the  year.  We  do  not  know  whether 
squab  raising  pays  or  not,  but  we  believe 
the  future  is  promising  as  far  as  demand 
is  concerned.  Prices  of  course  will  be 
regulated  by  the  supply.  We  do  not  know 
very  much  about  the  raising  of  squabs, 
but  the  Homer  pigeon,  on  account  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  largest  body,  makes  the  best  squab 
that  we  know.  Squabs  are  selling  here  at 
$1.60  per  dozen.  They  oftentimes  bring  $1.75 
to  $2  per  dozen,  paine  &  williams,  inc. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

We  have  handled  three  times  as  many 
squabs  the  past  six  months  as  a  year  ago. 
It  looks  to  us  as  though  farmers  are  rais¬ 
ing  more  of  same  than  year  ago.  We  look 
for  a  plentiful  supply  all  the  year.  Prices 
to-day  are  $1.25  to  $1.50  a  dozen.  Condition 
will,  we  think,  be  higher  in  two  months; 
think  the  profits  are  about  same  as  last 
year.  Demand  is  good  and  will  be  until 
game  season  opens  up.  It  seems  the  farm¬ 
ers  are  holding  back  pullets.  The  best 
come  from  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We 
dress  all  live  squabs,  also  lots  of  poultry 
every  day  in  the  year.  romer  bros. 

Cincinnati,  O. 

Squabs  are  in  very  good  demand  here 
at  most  all  seasons  of  the  year,  especially 
in  the  late  Winter  and  Spring.  They  are 
bringing  at  present  in  the  eastern  markets, 
from  which  we  draw  our  principal  sup¬ 
plies,  $1.75  a  dozen  for  dark  squabs,  and 
$2.50  to  $2.75  for  light  squabs.  I  think  squab 
raising  has  a  very  bright  future,  as  there 
are  a  great  many  more  squabs  used  each 
year.  In  regard  to  pullets  very  few  come 
to  this  market  at  this  season  of  the  year 


PAR.4LYSIS  IN  Sow. — Referring  to  note  of 
O.  W.  Mapes  on  page  639,  about  paralyzed 
sow,  would  say  I  had  one  in  same  situa¬ 
tion,  and  cured  her  with  strychnine.  Get 
six  grains,  mix  with  tablespoonful  of  flour, 
divide  into  12  powders  and  give  one  every 
three  hours— give  In  about  a  pint  of  bran. 
You  cannot  poison  a  hog.  w.  h.  f. 

Indiana. 


Planting  Melons.— I  use  a  hand  corn 
planter  successfully  by  closing  up  the  seed 
space  to  the  required  capacity.  To  do  this 
I  had  to  drill  a  new  hole  for  the  set  screw, 
which  was  only  a  few  minutes’  job. 

Maryland.  w.  f.  allen. 


Macy’s  * 

'THE  WORLD'S  ORIGINAL  AND' 
^LARGEST  DEPARTMENT  STORE 

^  Over  five  thousand  employees  are  required  (o' 
conduct  our  business,  divided  into  sixty-five' 
'departments.  ( 

Send  for  our  GATALOGUE  AND' 
MONEY  SAVER,  mailed  free;  contain-i 
ling  descriptions,  illustrations  and  quotations 
I  of  Seasonable  Merchandise  at  Matchless  MACY 
)  prices.  WRITE  FOR  IT  NOW. 

)  Write  us  for  prices  on  any  articles  you  may 
,  require.  We  supply  every  want. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO., 

Established  1858.  New  York  City, 


DA  MO  The  Double-Acting  Rams  open 
nMInu  the  valves  as  well  as  shut  them 
off  with  the  power  of  the  water.  More 
water  raised  In  proportion  to  waste  than 
any  ram  made.  No  stopping. 

C.  &  A.  HODGKINS  CO..  Marlboro, N.H. 


WINDMILLS  i  PUMPS 


Water  Puri¬ 
fying  Pumps 
Iron  Pumps 
Wood  Pumps 
of  every 
Description. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


The  Fearless  lailway 

Horse  Powers 

run  e»Bler  And  yield  more  power  thnn  otaer. 
Suited  to  Oxtttinff,i^avtinff,^mpinffpTNrt9^ 
inff — ell  farm  usee.  Also  Threshers, 

Cutters.  Sew  Machines,  Round  Silos,  eto. 
free. 

MFG,  CO.,  Cobleiklll,  W.  T. 


1/ICTOR 

W  INCUBATOI 


INCUBATORS^ 

The  simplest,  most  dfirable,  cbetp*  [ 
eet  hrecher.  MoDeybacic  [ 

if  not  as  represented.  Circular  ^ 
free;  catalogue  6c.  We  par  the  i 
freight.  OKO.  KRTKLCO.QnineV.  III.  i 


TEN 

FREE 


DAYS' 

TRIAL 


of  Mann's  Latest  Model 
Bone  Cutter.  No  pay  un¬ 
til  you're  satisfied  that  it 
cuts  easier  and  faster  than 
any  other.  Catalogs  free. 

F.W.MannGo.,Boi15.llllfOfi 


Mm, 


HiILL  UHnnLLO  carorlOOlots.  ITomptsblp- 
ment.  R.  GILLIES,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


Var'B  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats, 
etc.  Eggs,  a  specialty.  «)  p.  book,  10c.  Rates 
free.  J.  A.  BERGBY,  Box  8,  Telford.  Pa. 


—The  finest  lot  ever  offered 
for  sale  at  Shady  J.awn  Ferret 
Farm.  Price  Ibst  free. 
Address,  \V.  J.  WOOD,  New 
London,  Ohio. 


?nR  p— Buff  Wyandotte  Cockerels  and  Pullets 

I  Ull  o.HLL  tor  $1  apiece.  If  taken  now.  April 
hatched.  CHAS.  I.  MILLER,  Box  735.  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE- 


—At  farmers’  prices,  registered  Ayr¬ 
shire  Bulls.  One  two-year  old,  sold 
to  prevent  In- breeding;  aline  animal.  Also,  a  splen¬ 
did  Bull  Calf,  of  the  Drummond  strain.  Address, 
J.  A.  R.,  614  Temple  Court,  New  York  City. 


(iKNT.S  WAIs'TKI)  to  sell  Australian  Life  Tab* 
lets,  200  per  cent  profit.  Address, 

I.  M.  WORST,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


— A  farm  within  20  miles  of  New 
York,  with  house  and  outbuild¬ 
ings;  hotise  to  be  in  good  order 
hud  contain  at  least  10  rooms.  /  Farm  stocked  If  pos¬ 
sible.  Lease  desired  with  privilege  of  buying. 

Address,  H.  T.,  Ruhal  New-Yohker. 


APPLES  GRAPES 

Choice  Fruits  and  Vegetables  Wanted 
on  Commission.  We  get  highest  prices 
for  prime  products.  Write  to  us  for  In¬ 
formation  and  Packing  Instructions, 
Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  St.,  N.  Y. 


GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1876,  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,,  Cheese.  Poultry,  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty,  ConslgnzL.ents  solicited, 
341  S  36  Little  13tli  St.,  New  York. 


Oldest  Commission 

ATiucai  VOIIlllliaaiOll  Kst.l838.  Butter.cheese 
eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits’ 
K  B.  WOODWARD.  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York’ 


WISCONSIN  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

Choice  hardwood  timber  lands,  close  to  railroads  and 
food  markets,  in  Chippewa  and  Gates  Counties.  Write 
;or  particulars.  KEITH  BROTHERS,  Eau  Claire, Wls. 


FARMS 


For  rich  farming, fruitgrowing,  fine 


write 


I  MICH, 


CAYUGA  COUNTY,  N.  Y  •  Venice  Township  for 

sale.  Address  C.  HOWLAND,  CatskiU,  N.  Y. 


Farm  I’OR  sale.— 58  acres,  28  in  cultivation. 
New  two-story  house,  other  necessary  buildings. 
4*^  miles  from  Thayer,  in  Oregon  Co.,  Mo.  Good 
market.  A  bargain.  Address  H.  ARNDT,  Hardy.  Ark. 


For  Far.ms,  Colonial  Homes,  Orchards,  best 
climate  and  water,  good  transportation,  write 
ALBEMARLE  IMMIGRATION  SOCIETY, Char¬ 
lottesville,  Va.  Sam’l  B.  Woods,  President. 


I  Can  Sell 
Your  Farm 

or  other  real  estate,  no  matter  where  It  is  or  what 
It  is  wort  It,  Send  description, state  price,  and  learn 
my  wonderfully  successful  plan.  W.  M.  Ostrander, 
367  North  American  Ruilding,  Philadelphia. 


IOWA  FARMS 

Pet  AOr«> 

Ws  offey  Improved  Iowa  farms  close  to  church,  school 
Jew*,  with  local  telephone  and  rural  mail  delivery,  soil  rich, 
black  loam,  and  level,  a(|46  to  |66  per  acre.  We  also  hav» 
special  bargains  in  North  and  South  Dakota  and  Canada.  I# 
yon  wish  to  buy  or  sell  land  or  city  property  anywhere,  write 
to  ns  for  confidential  terms.  We  make  a  speclalW  of  tong 
range  sales,  so  no  matter  how  fer  away  you  live,  if  Interested, 
write  us.  We  refund  railway  fare  to  parties  who  buy  of  us. 
Send  for  price  list  with  pictures  of  farms. 

THt  JOHN  M.CANNON  LAND  AGENCY,  CRESCO,  IOWA. 


—STEEL  STOCK  TANKS— 
of  every  description. 

TANfr  HEATERS 


THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  C<t.,  Muiiuiaetnrere 
Meagher  and  Canal  Bts.,  CHICAGO,  ILL, 
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MARKET  NOTES 


THE  COLD  SEASON  has  affected  other 
things  than  the  sickly  corn  crop,  which 
in  many  sections  has  gone  into  hopeless 
bankruptcy.  Watermelons  go  slowly,  and 
trade  in  lemons  and  limes,  so  freely  used 
in  hot-weather  drinks,  suffers.  There  is 
quite  a  steady  consumption  of  lemons  In 
cookery,  but  the  lime,  with  his  sharp, 
puckery  acidity,  is  not  relished  to  any 
extent  except  when  the  sun  bears  on  and 
weather  conditions  generally  are  conducive 
to  a  tropical  thirst.  About  300  barrels  of 
limes  put  in  storage  in  the  hope  of  meet¬ 
ing  a  better  sale  later,  were  recently  taken 
out  and  thrown  away,  being  spoiled.  They 
cost  between  $3  and  54  per  barrel,  making 
a  total  loss  of  about  $1,000. 

FRUITS.— Fall  apples  of  medium  quality 
are  selling  a  little  lower  than  previously. 
The  market  for  Eastern  plums  is  entirely 
upset,  receipts  being  very  heavy  and  poor. 
Most  of  them  come  in  eight-pound  baskets, 
some  selling  as  low  as  five  cents  per  bas¬ 
ket.  A  good  many  peaches  are  coming 
from  Michigan  and  New  York  and  selling 
well.  The  Connecticut  crop  being  so  short, 
long-distance  shipments  stand  a  better 
chance.  Prime  Bartlett  pears  appear  to 
be  very  scarce,  $4.50  and  even  $5  being  paid 
in  some  cases.  The  grape  situation  is  un¬ 
satisfactory,  many  being  Inferior  and  not 
wanted  at  any  fair  price.  Pacific  coast 
grapes  are  now  in  large  supply.  They  have 
been  offered  at  moderate  prices  for  the 
past  year  or  two,  and  many  have  acquired 
the  appetite  for  them.  Inferior  Eastern 
grapes  will  not  sell  as  formerly  in  large 
markets,  except  for  wine  making,  because 
better  may  be  had  at  reasonable  prices. 

DRAWBACKS.— This  word  as  used  com¬ 
mercially  refers  to  sums  of  money  refund¬ 
ed  to  importers  in  cases  where  dutiable 
products  have  been  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  goods  afterward  exported.  In  some 
cases  the  whole  amount  of  duty  less  one 
per  cent  is  refunded,  and  in  others  only 
a  part,  according  to  the  rulings  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  This  might  seem  a 
simple  matter  easily  decided,  but  many 
hair-splitting  questions  are  raised.  The 
authorities  must  know  beyond  any  possible 
doubt  that  the  goods  on  which  the  draw¬ 
back  is  allowed  are  actually  in  the  ex¬ 
ported  product.  The  mere  assurance  of 
the  manufacturer  will  not  answer.  The  re¬ 
strictions  surrounding  the  drawback  sys¬ 
tem  are,  therefore,  so  burdensome  that 
manufacturers  In  some  lines  find  that  to 
prove  that  they  are  entitled  to  a  drawback 
costs  more  than  the  value  of  the  duty  paid. 
The  principle  of  the  drawback  is  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  as  the  passing  of  goods 
through  this  country  in  bond,  the  idea  be¬ 
ing  that  as  the  products  are  not  finally 
used  in  this  country  they  are  not  subject 
to  duty.  The  amount  of  drawback  allow¬ 
ances  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903, 
was  $5,058,882. 

PACKAGE  EXPERIENCE  WANTED.— 
One  of  the  most  troublesome  problems  of 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  grower  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  packages,  and  just  here  may  be 
the  difference  between  profit  and  loss  in 
a  crop.  There  is  no  trouble  to  get  suitable 
packages  if  one  can  afford  to  pay  the  cost; 
but  the  very  small  margin  above  cost  of 
growing  at  which  one  must  often  sell,  es¬ 
pecially  in  seasons  of  heavy  crops,  is  eaten 
up  by  this  expense.  There  is  a  growing 
demand  for  the  gift  package,  that  is,  one 
that  goes  with,  the  produce,  to  avoid  the 
bother  of  storing  and  returning  the  emp¬ 
ties.  We  should  like  to  have  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  those  who  are  so  far  from  market 
that  they  cannot  haul  their  produce  with 
wagons.  Do  you  ship  by  boat  or  cars,  and 
how  far?  What  do  you  put  in  barrels,  and 
is  this  package  a  generally  satisfactory 
one?  What  use  do  you  make  of  crates 
or  boxes,  and  of  what  form  and  dimen¬ 
sions?  What  part  of  your  produce  is  put 
in  baskets,  and  of  what  size?  About  what 
do  the  various  packages  cost  you?  Infor¬ 
mation  on  the  above  points  or  anything 
else  connected  with  fruit  or  vegetable 
packages  will  be  of  service.  Tell  us  how 
you  handle  this  matter. 

A  COLOSSAL  HUMBUG.— Considering 
the  astonishing  exaggerations  that  have 
been  made  by  introducers  of  various  “won¬ 
derful”  varieties  of  fruits,  vegetables  and 
grains,  it  may  be  a  rash  statement  to  say 
that  the  capsheaf  of  horticultural  prevari¬ 
cators  has  been  found;  but  a  man  selling 
bulbs  on  a  street  leading  to  a  New  Jersey 
ferry  would  seem  entitled  to  first  place; 
and  the  cheerfully-persuaslve  way  in  whicl 
he  buttonholes  a  passerby  and  tells  of  the 
performances  of  his  bulbs  makes  one  al¬ 
most  wish  to  be  cheated  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  joke  fully.  His  stock  consists  of 
almost  any  bulb  from  tuberoses  to  ele¬ 
phant  ears.  He  calls  them  whatever  he 
pleases  and  has  pictures,  genuine  botani¬ 
cal  wonders,  showing  what  they  will  look 
like  when  in  bloom.  Last  Spring  when 
elephant  ears  were  about  as  plentiful  as 
potatoes  here,  he  was  selling  them  and 


showing  a  picture  of  some  sort  of  Rhodo¬ 
dendron  bloom  which  the  bulbs  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  produce.  At  present  he  has  the 
“Royal  Japanese  Parlor  Flower,”  which 
according  to  his  pictures,  may  one  day 
bear  pansies  and  the  next  something  of 
the  sunflower  tribe.  The  bulbs  even  pos¬ 
sess  the  fragrance  of  the  fully  developed 
blooms,  the  odor  evidently  coming  from 
a  bottle  of  cheap  perfume  sprinkled  over 
them  occasionally.  “Plant  this  bulb,”  he 
says,  “and  in  three  weeks  see  what  you 
will  have,”  pointing  to  the  picture.  “Only 
35  cents.  They  cost  $11  at  the  seed  stores.” 

w.  w.  H. 


THE  BIRD  QUESTION. 

iNo  doubt  the  bird  plague  is  getting  to 
be  quite  a  knotty  point.  Years  ago  I  had 
sufficient  experience  with  birds  and  fruit 
to  enable  me  to  sympathize  with  W.  V.  F. 
in  his  trouble.  In  England  at  that  time 
it  was  a  regular  business  to  buy  up  the 
old  herring,  mackerel  and  any  small- 
meshed  fishing  nets  when  no  longer  fit  for 
fishing  purposes,  selling  them  to  the  gar¬ 
deners  and  fruit  growers,  who  used  them 
to  protect  strawberries,  raspberries,  goose¬ 
berries,  currants,  wall  fruit  of  all  kinds 
and  even  grapes  in  the  vineries,  as  birds 
would  get  in  at  open  ventilators  and  in 
a  few  days  ruin  a  house  of  grapes.  The 
principal  depredators  were  blackbirds  and 
thrushes.  These  birds  are  of  precisely  the 
same  habits  as  the  robin  of  America.  The 
American  robins’  choice  of  food  is  earth¬ 
worms,  which  they  are  after  before- most 
birds  begin  to  look  for  food,  and  still  at 
it  after  other  birds  have  gone  to  rest.  The 
English  blackbird  and  thrush  go  for  shell 
snails  and  different  kinds  of  hard-shell 
beetles,  which  they  find  most  plentiful 
early  in  the  morning.  They  will  eat  some 
grain,  but  Insects  of  medium  size  are  their 
choice.  As  soon  as  strawberries  commence 
to  ripen  they  seem  to  have  no  time  to  look 
for  any  other  food.  Cherries  on  large 
trees  they  will  strip  in  a  few  days.  The 
small  boy  stands  no  show  with  them,  as 
the  birds  can  pick  faster  than  he,  and 
can  get  into  the  tree  much  quicker.  It  does 
not  matter  how  well  the  nets  are  fastened 
down;  the  birds  are  like  the  small  boy  at 
the  circus  tent,  they  will  get  through  or 
under.  They  take  to  every  fruit  as  it 
ripens;  late  gooseberries  about  finish  up 
the  season.  An  entire  fruit  diet  does  not 
agree  with  them,  as  before  the  fruit  sea¬ 
son  is  ended  they  are  generally  attacked 
with  a  kind  of  diarrhoea.  Many  of  them 
die  from  it;  others  get  so  poor  that  a 
mosquito  net  is  about  the  only  thing  that 
will  keep  them  from  what  little  fruit  is 
left.  In  this  country  there  used  to  be  so 
much  wild  fruit,  something  ripe  nearly  the 
season  through,  where  birds  could  feed  un¬ 
molested,  which  gave  them  a  chance  of 
varying  their  diet  with  a  few  worms,  bugs 
and  various  insects  which  would  keep 
them  in  good  working  order  Now  nearly 
ev-erywhere  near  civilization  their  feeaing 
grounds  have  been  cleared  up  and  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  as  the  birds  above-named  like 
civilization  there  is  nothng  for  them  but 
to  become  thieves  by  turning  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  domestic  or  cultivated  fruit,  which 
they  cannot  often  enjoy  at  leisure  as  they 
did  the  wild  fruit.  Since  there  has  been 
such  a  craze  for  washing,  spraying  and 
doping  everything  which  bears  fruit  to  pre¬ 
vent  or  cure  some  evil  in  the  way  of  fungi, 
San  Jos6  scale  or  insect  pest,  the  birds 
probably  have  found  out  that  it  is  not  safe 
to  depend  on  their  legitimate  food,  dead 
or  alive,  as  doped  insects  make  un.safe 
food.  1  thnk  the  question  to  be  decided 
before  long  will  be.  Shall  the  birds  'be 
banished  and  dope  be  relied  on,  or  give 
up  the  dope  and  depend  on  the  birds  to  do 
the  work  which  nature  Intended  them  for. 

Michigan.  s.  taplin. 

We  believe  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  not  in¬ 
stigating  a  crusade  against  the  birds,  but 
it  has  been  compelled  reluctantly  to  ad¬ 
mit  their  depredations  have  become  so  seri¬ 
ous  that  a  frank  discussion  of  the  evil, 
and  methods  of  prevention,  is  now  urgent¬ 
ly  demanded.  It  is  on  record  that  the 
Hope  Farm  man  has  even  spoken  a  good 
word  for  that  blackest  of  all  purloiners— 
that  most  notorious  corn-puller— the  crow. 
It  follows  that  he  need  not  make  affidavit 
that  he  loves  all  the  birds.  We  take  It 
for  granted,  but,  when  year  after  year, 
correspondents  complain  that  their  entire 
crops  of  certain  fruits  are  taken  in  one  fell 
swoop  by  the  feathered  avalanches,  we 
are  really  glad  to  have  him  say:  “It’s  too 
bad!  I  am  sorry  for  you!  What  shall  we 
do  about  it?” 

When  the  English  sparrow  was  intro¬ 
duced  and  protected,  the  Introduction  was 
everywhere  commended.  In  our  neighbor¬ 
hood,  an  Englishman,  then  recently  over, 
said.  “Wait  awhile  and  you’ll  be  payin’  a 
bounty  to  get  rid  of  ’em.”  We  didn’t  be¬ 
lieve  him  and  (behind  his  back,  he  being 
a  big  man)  laughed  him  to  scorn,  but  how 
soon  his  prediction  came  true!  One  Spring, 
another  neighbor,  Isaac  Mills,  living  up 
the  road  a  piece,  an  enthusiastic  member 
of  the  local  Audubon  Society  of  bird-lovers, 
remarked:  “Them  sparrers  air  certainly 


ongra,teful  critters.  My  women  folks 
feed  ’em  reg’lar  all  Winter,  rabbin’  the 
bread-crock  often  to  do  it,  and  now,  when 
my  few  peach  trees  air  in  bloom,  the 
blamed  sparrers  are  pickin’  off  the  blos¬ 
soms  and  droppin’  ’em  on  the  ground.  It 
is  not  a  thinnin’  of  the  fruit  but  just  a 
complete  sklnnln’  of  the  trees.  Pure  cus¬ 
sedness.  Shoo  ’em?  Oh,  say,  you  know 
better!  Can’t  be  did!  Won’t  shoo  wuth  a 
cent!  Got  several  pieces  of  muskeeter 
net  and  did  up  the  tree  tops,  but  the  pesky 
things  got  in  underneath  and  picked  off 
every  blossom!” 

On  our  Hudson  place  we  encouraged  the 
birds  and  discouraged  the  gunners;  posted 
signs  and  chased  the  shooters,  until  after 
awhile,  dogs  and  hunters  avoided  the 
farm.  There  were  trees  in  great  variety 
and  shrubbery,  consequently  birds  of  many 
kinds  frequented  the  premises  and  nested 
unmolested,  furnishing  us  with  delightful 
music;  the  song  of  the  thrush  often  last¬ 
ing  until  late  at  night.  The  catbird,  well 
named  the  northern  Mocking  bird,  was 
wonderfully  charming  and  varied  in  song. 
Although  within  the  city  boundary  on  our 
20  acres  we  had  quail  and  partridge,  and 
many  other  birds  not  often  found  so  near 
the  towns,  and  many  of  them  were  singu¬ 
larly  fearless.  It  is  a  fact  that  robins 
would  alight  on  our  backs  while  weeding 
in  the  garden,  and  once  a  strange  bird 
perched  on  a  lower  limb,  stood  still  while 
being  gently  touched  with  the  hoe  handle. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  this  statement  will 
be  thought  incredible,  but  however  strange 
it  may  seem,  it  Is  true.  A  pair  of  birds, 
while  not  exactly  trying  to  build  a  nest  in 
our  hair,  came  as  near  to  It  as  they  could 
by  attempting  to  build  on  the  front  stoop 
within  easy  reach  and  in  the  way  of 
everybody  and  Insisted  upon  occupying  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  spot,  although  four  nests 
were  tom  down.  Well,  after  five  years  of 
unrestricted  bird-music,  we  found  it  very 
difficult  to  save  any  fruit.  Where  we  once 
had  two  tons  of  cherries  to  ship,  it  was  a 
hard  fight  to  secure  two  bushels  for  our 
own  use.  When  they  had  gobbled  all  the 
sweet  cherries  they  went  for  the  sour,  and 
cleaned  off  the  raspberries  and  even  the 
currants.  Those  highly  Interesting  and 
jubilant  chatterers,  the  blackbirds,  some¬ 
times  descended  in  great  clouds  and  in  a 
jiffy  away  went  the  fruit  that  we  were 
counting  on  to  help  pay  the  taxes  and  in¬ 
terest.  J.  YATES  pe:ek. 

Climax  Plum.— The  Climax  plum  has 
been  fruited  here  for  two  years  as  a  top- 
graft  on  Lombard  stock.  The  fruit  is  large 
and  showy.  The  quality  is  medium,  with 
strongly-marked  Japanese  characteristics. 
In  season  it  follows  Red  June  closely.  It 
has  rotted  freely,  and  has  shown  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  crack.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
possess  in  a  high  degree  the  qualities 
necessary  to  make  a  good  commercial 
variety.  john  craiq. 

Cornell  University. 
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Cures  Spavins 

like  magic.  Read  the  testimony  below  and  then 
resolve  to  suffer  no  longer  from  Spavin,  Ringbone, 
Splints,  Curbs  and  all  other  forms  of  Lameness. 

Kendall’s  Cures  them  all 


Hersey,  Maine,  Jan.  1, 1903. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co., 

Gentlemen:— 1  have  used  your  Kendall’s  Spavin 
Cure  and  It  works  like  magic  on  Spavins.  Will  you  be 
BO  kind  as  to  send  me  one  of  your  “Treatise  on  the 
Horse  and  his  Diseases.”  Very  truly  yours, 

H.  D.  DARLING. 

Price  S 1 ;  six  for  $5.  As  a  liniment  for  family  use 
It  has  no  equal.  Ask  yourdruggist  for  KENDALL’S 
SPAVIN  CURE,  also  ”A  Trealise  on  the  Horse,” 

the  book  free,  or  address 

OR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURC  FALLS,  VT. 


Above  trade  mark  on  every  box. 


Work 

Horses 

need  not  be  laid  off  for 
treatment  if  you  use 


Bickmore’s  Cure. 


Cures  while  you  work  him  of  all  Harness,  Sad¬ 
dle  or  Collar  Galls,  Scratches,  Cuts,  Cracks, 
etc.  Sold  everywhere  by  dealers.  Guaranteed. 
Money  refunded  if  it  fails.  Sample  mailed  for  10  cents. 

BICKMORE  GALL  CURE  COMPANY,  Boi  510,  Old  Tovn  Ma. 


Pocahontas  Red  Rope  Roofing 

Is  the  best  and  cheapest  covering  for  bams.aheds, 
poultry  houses  and  all  out-buildingg.  A  complete 
root  for  Ic  per  square  foot.  Roofing  kit  given 
with  each  roll.  Write  for  free  booklet  and  sample. 

KAY  PAPER  COMPANY., BOX  .101  BLACKWOOD,  N.  J. 


GOOD  ROOFING 

Means  dry  Poultry  Houses.  The  best  Roofing 
“  NKI’ONSET  ”  (don’t  forget  the  name)  is  so  low 
in  price  that  anyone  can  afford  to  use  it.  Ask 
for  samples.  The  original  Red-rope  Roofing. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON, 

East  Walpole,  .Mass.  Chicago,  III 


UNION  LOCK 


Poultry 

Fencing 

Haa  baen  fully  tast¬ 
ed  and  found  aupa* 
rior  lo  all  efhers. 

Will  fit  uneven 
ground  without 
cutting. 


Every  Part  Stretches  Perfectly. 

Made  of  high  grade  galvanized  steel  wire.  All 
horizontal  lines  are  cables,  making  it  stronger. 
H8ls  fine  mesh  at  bottom  for  small  chicks. 
We  also  make  extra  heavy  for  gardens,  lawns, 
etc.  The  largest  poultry  farms  are  using  this  fence — 
over  700  rods  by  Lakewood  (N.  J.)  Farm  Co,  We  pay 
freight  and  satisfy  every  one  or  no  sale.  Can  ship  from 

New  York,  Philadelphia  or  Pittsburg. 
Writeforfree  catalogof  Farm,  Lawn  and  Poultry  Fencing. 


CASE  BROS.,  Colche«ter,  Conn. 


Implement  C'o.,  Box  20,  Monroe,  Mich. 


— being  an  Improvement 
over  Smith’s.  Lightest, 
strongest,  quickest,  safest 
Stanchion  made.  Has  steel 
latch  and  automatic  lock. 
Becomes  stationary  when 
open.  Animal  cannot  turn 
It  in  backing  out.  Made  of 
best  seasoned  hard  wood. 
Pins  forfasteningwith  every 
Stanchion.  Send  for  testi¬ 
monials-  Wilder— STRONG 


THE  CHAIN-HANGING 

Cattle  Stanchion 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  In¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illustrated 
Circular  and  Price  free  on  application.  Manufactured 
by  O.  H.  KOBKKTSON,  ForestvUle,  Conn. 


spztvi 

/Nk  vv»1 


Caro  ThoM  Blemlshefl  ' 

—  «-  — ^ —  —  —  Also  Ringbone,  hard  or  soft 

?  _  - 1 _ '  enlargements,  Sweeny,  Knee- 

■  Bj)nmg,FjstuIa  and  Poll  Kvil. 

TwA  hi 


— _ —  cost  and  certain  cures. 
Two  big  booklets  telling  how 
to  do  it  sent  free.Wrlte  today. 

rLKXINO  BROS.,  Ch.mhU, 
933  rnlon  8tockTar<lf,Ckle.in>,I 


VETERINARY  PIXINE  CURES 

3re»»c  Heel,  Sermtehe*  and  Hoof  Rot, -chronic  alcerai 
/complicatod-o(  the  inoet  deep  abated  character;  Cracked  o» 

}  chapped  teau,  caked  bag,  oow  pox  and  all  Inflammatory 
a^aflrection*  of  the  udder;  Saddle  and.  Collar  GolU,  Hopple 
^  Chafea ,  and  l.'beceasea,  Old  chronic  Sorea,  tht  remit 
iof  preaeuro  by  badlv  fitting  hamcas  or  by  irritoting  mau^ 
flof  dirt,  sweat  and  n&ir  under  the  harness.  It  makes  a 
1  positive  and  permanent  cure  by  placing  beakhy 
I  granuletioBS,  building  up  new  celluUr^tiaauee,  healing* 
■  naturally  from  the  bottom  ^without  scab  or  tear 
f  and  stimulating  growth  of  hair,  natural  color.  It 
‘  fieoetratee,  soothes  and  heaU  while  horae  works. 
Abeolutly  Gua.^anteed.  Money  back  if  it  faila 
?  ojL  2jc;  8o».  50c;  51b.  pkg.  $4.00. 

At  all  Driers  or  aont  ptepaid. 

8*»4  tfh  for  BMBpA*  boi  Ttov  ChOQliOfh!  C 

^  AAd  booklaa  TROT,  fC.  Y 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

Advice  Wanted.— As  a  prospective 
chicken  farmer  I  feel  compelled  to  ask 
your  advice.  I  had  six  years’  experience 
raising  In  the  natural  way  200  to  300  per 
year,  keeping  100  or  so  for  eggs  in  Winter. 
I  have  been  six  years  in  the  city,  working 
as  an  engineer;  the  six-year  lease  on  a  10- 
dcre  place  24  miles  out  expires  November 
15,  and  I  must  either  occupy  it  then  or  give 
rent  free  to  April  1  and  spend  Winter  in 
the  city.  Which  of  those  dates  would  be 
best  to  start  a  plant  of  2,000  hens,  princi¬ 
pally  for  eggs,  with  Leghorns,  taking 
Wyandottes  and  Plymouth  Rocks  as  an  ex¬ 
periment  on  the  side  for  table  fowl?  Will 
this  pay,  or  will  it  be  more  profitable  to 
keep  to  eggs  only?  A  house  about  24  feet 
wide  and  eight  feet  in  center,  four  feet 
high  on  sides,  with  a  platform  raised  one 
food  high  and  two  feet  wide  running 
through  the  center  the  whole  length  of 
house,  house  to  be  lengthened  as  required, 
is  in  mind.  This  kind  of  house  in  10-foot 
sections  for  50  hens  would  give  a  floor 
space  of  4.8  feet  per  hen.  Is  this  enough? 
The  yard  space  would  be  150x10,  or  30 
square  feet  per  hen.  I  want  to  find  the 
best  roosts,  nests,  feeding  and  drinking 
troughs;  also  the  best  incubators  and 
brooders,  and  I  would  like  an  opportunity 
to  visit  some  of  the  largest  and  most  profit¬ 
able  plants  that  are  run  on  small  ground 
space,  as  the  acreage  is  too  small  for 
colony  plan;  also,  the  location  is  such  that 
the  colony  plan  would  tend  more  to  my 
neighbors’  benefit  than  mine.  The  reason 
for  wanting  to  stay  in  the  city  till  April 
1  is  because  I  can  clear,  ordinarily  speak¬ 
ing,  $50  per  month.  W’'ill  it  pay  me  to  give 
up  this  saving  and  start  chicken  raising? 
November  16?  j.  c. 

New  York. 

This  correspondent  crowds  a  good 
many  questions  into  one  letter,  A  few 
of  them  can  be  considered  now. 

What  about  the  proposed  arrange¬ 
ment  of  house? 

There  are  some  features  about  it 
which  are  good  and  some  that  are  decid¬ 
edly  bad.  The  large  amount  of  floor 
space  that  would  be  secured  is  one  of 
the  good  ones.  Inconvenience  in  feed¬ 
ing  is  one  of  the  bad  ones.  The  raised 
platform  or  walk  through  the  center  of 
the  house,  divided  into  10-foot  sections, 
would  do  for  a  small  plant,  but  when 
2,000  hens  are  to  be  kept  another  pro¬ 
blem  must  be  considered.  All  would 
probably  be  supplied  from  one  feed- 
room  either  at  one  end  or  in  middle  of 
building.  A  feed  of  wet  mash  for  2,000 
hungry  hens  will  weigh  about  500 
pounds,  and  to  carry  the  whole  mess 
though  the  first  section  and  open  and 
close  the  door,  continuing  on  down  the 
platform  for  40  or  50  pens,  with  a  grad¬ 
ually  diminishing  load,  is  not  to  be 
thought  of.  The  man  who  attempts 
it  is  sure  to  feel  like  kicking  either  the 
door,  the  hens  which  rush  through  the 
door  in  spite  of  him,  or  else  the  man 
who  planned  the  house.  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  I  advise  an  alley  along 
the  rear  of  the  building.  A  big  batch  of 
feed  can  easily  be  conveyed  along  this 
alley,  either  on  a  car  or  otherwise,  and 
none  of  it  need  be  carried  through  more 
than  one  door.  Should  an  alley  be  built 
along  the  front  of  house  instead  of  rear, 
it  would  deprive  the  hens  of  the  use  of 
the  best-lighted  part  of  the  house. 

Why  not  enclose  the  raised  platform 
through  the  center,  as  proposed,  thus 
giving  the  hens  the  use  of  the  additional 
floor  space  under  the  platform,  making 
an  alley  through  the  center? 

It  would  need  to  be  more  than  two 
feet  wide,  (3%  or  four  feet);  the  space 
under  the  alley  would  be  a  constant 
source  of  annoyance  in  searching  for 
eggs,  and  eggs  would  be  laid  on  each 
side  of  the  alley,  compelling  the  open¬ 
ing  and  closing  of  two  doors  instead  of 
one  for  each  flock.  A  platform  or  walk 
along  the  'front  of  the  building,  out  of 
doors,  would  be  far  preferable.  This 
would  necessitate  a  building  higher  than 
that  proposed  in  front,  and  also  the 
location  of  the  yards  or  runs  at  the  rear 
of  the  building. 


What  about  the  best  time  to  begin 
operations? 

If  the  correspondent  means  by  saying 
that  he  “ordinarily  can  clear  $50  per 
month”  that  he  can  lay  up  that  amount 
after  paying  his  rent  and  living  ex¬ 
penses,  I  should  advise  him  to  stick  to 
his  present  job  as  long  as  he  can,  if 
the  saving  of  money  is  the  main  object 
in  view.  If  he  has  to  pay  rent  and  liv¬ 
ing  expenses,  or  even  a  board  bill  of 
$5  or  $6  a  week  out  of  the  $50,  the  case 
is  different.  November  16  is  a  good 
time  to  start,  but  he  will  need  to  “rush” 
and  get  his  foundations,  etc.,  in  readi¬ 
ness  before  Winter  sets  in.  Any  man 
with  gumption  enough  successfully  to 
run  an  engine  or  a  poultry  farm,  should 
be  able  to  do  most  of  the  work  of  erect¬ 
ing  a  henhouse.  He  can  thus  find 
profitable  employment,  and  save  a 
mechanic’s  wages,  from  the  start.  In 
this  way  there  need  be  no  waste  of  time, 
whether  Spring  or  Pall  is  selected  to 
make  the  beginning.  While  the  incu¬ 
bators  are  hatching  all  surplus  time 
can  profitably  be  employed  in  helping 
to  build  brooders  and  brooder-houses, 
and  while  the  chicks  are  growing,  any 
surplus  time  can  profitably  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  helping  build  accommodations 
for  laying  stock. 

My  own  experience  and  observation 
indicate  that  the  most  profit  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  eggs  rather  than  from  table 
fowls,  and  that  Leghorns  are  not  ex¬ 
celled  by  any  breed  for  egg  production. 
I  am  frequently  asked  for  an  opinion  as 
to  the  prospects  for  succeeding  with 
pullets  purchased  in  the  New  York  or 
other  large  markets.  I  have  tried  this 
plan  on  two  or  three  occasions  with 
moderate  success.  I  bought  a  lot  about 
a  year  ago  from  which  a  pen  of  50  was 
selected.  I  could  see  but  little  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  them 
and  by  pullets  of  my  own  breeding, 
through  the  Winter  and  early  Spring. 
The  eggs  were  not  uniform  either  in 
size  or  color,  and  marred  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  every  crate  of  eggs  in  which 
they  were  placed.  As  soon  as  warm 
weather  appeared  they  began  to  be  trou¬ 
blesome  as  broody  hens.  They  also  were 
Inclined  to  steal  their  nests  out  of  doors 
in  brush  and  weeds  and  fence  corners, 
much  more  so  than  have  our  Leghorns. 
These  objections  would  not  be  serious  in 
the  ordinary  farmer’s  small  flock,  where 
incubators  are  not  used.  We  have  re¬ 
cently  sold  them  to  our  local  butcher  at 
about  50  cents  each.  Since  they  only 
cost  about  23  cents  each  a  year  ago,  and 
w'e  have  had  a  year’s  laying  out  of  them 
the  experience  can  be  considered  fairly 
satisfactory. 

Do  small  flocks  pay  better  than  large 
ones? 

I  was  visited  to-day  by  a  reader  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  who  is  a  successful  and 
practical  farmer  keeping  about  500  lay¬ 
ing  hens,  and  he  tells  me  that  the  best 
results  in  Winter  eggs  he  has  ever  been 
able  to  secure  were  from  a  flock  of  240, 
all  running  together,  and  all  roosting  in 
a  room  12x24  feet.  They  had  the  run  of 
a  room  18x24  feet,  with  loft  above,  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  in  Winter.  Like  myself,  he 
believes  that  too  much  importance  has 
been  attached  to  small  flocks  and  large 
floor  space.  o.  w.  mapes. 

Homer  Pigeons  for  Squabs. 

We  have  been  engaged  for  some  time  in 
raising  pigeons  for  profit;  constructed  a 
good  house  for  them,  well  ventilated  to 
east  and  south.  The  house  is  kept  clean 
and  whitewashed.  We  have  not  been  suc¬ 
cessful  with  them  yet.  State  the  kind  of 
pigeons  you  think  best.  h.  l. 

Helena,  Ark. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  point  out 
the  cause  of  failure  without  further 
particulars,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  in  the 
breeding  stock  or  the  feeding.  Homers 


are  undoubtedly  the  best  all-around 
breed  for  raising  squabs  for  market. 
There  are  other  breeds  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  some  larger  squabs  but  none  that 
I  know  of  that  will  produce  so  many 
first-class  market  birds.  They  are 
good  feeders,  and  if  given  the  proper 
foods  and  all  they  will  clean  up  at 
each  feeding  there  will  seldom  be  any 
squabs  that  fail  to  pass  in  market  as 
Al.  J.  E.  s. 

Are  There  Any  Polled  Holsteins? 

A  breeder  in  Yates  County,  N.  Y..  is  sell¬ 
ing  Polled  Holsteins.  My  neighbor  just 
got  a  bull  that  looks  fine  and  has  many 
dairy  (milk)  points.  Are  there  Polled 
Holsteins?  If  so,  where  did  they  originate, 
and  how  do  they  compare  with  other  Hol¬ 
steins?  I  understand  these  came  originally 
from  Kentucky.  o.  s.  b. 

Alpine,  N.  Y. 

This  question  was  referred  to  F.  L. 
Houghton,  Secretary  of  the  Holstein 
Friesian  Association,  who  replies  as 
follows: 

“There  are  no  herds  of  Polled  Hol¬ 
steins  that  I  am  aware  of,  nor  do  I 
know  of  anyone  interested  in  collect¬ 
ing  such  a  herd.  In  my  experience,  I 
have  seen  very  few  animals  of  this 
breed,  naturally  polled.  I  have  made 
two  attempts  by  advertising,  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  existence  of  animals  of  this 
character,  but  without  result.” 


.AUOKTrOX  IN  COWS. 


Breeders’  Directory 
^HOLSTEIN  CarrLE 

9<k>4  eo.eB,  aU  aces,  Tsa^ling  Bulls 

-eady  for  servlce- 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEPo 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DELLHCRST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Obi®, 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sa’e 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCKE8T  FARM,  Bilton,  Ulster  qg.,N.  T, 


If^^lsterecl  Jersey  BylS  Cadvex 

from  Imported  Golden  bad  at  fair  nrioaa. 

I&.  SHANNON,  907  Liiberty  {Street,  P'.ttshtrrg,  IP-a, 


ninpAIIIO  in  purebred  Holstein-Friesian  Bull 
DnllUMIliu  Calves.  Low  present  prices  to  reduce 
stock.  Write  promptly. 

W.  W.  CHFVKV.  Mnnlins.  N.  Y. 


pOlJR  SOLID  COLORED  JERSEY  BULLS, 
*  4.  5,  6  and  8  months  old.  Sire  a  D.  Q.  Son  of  St. 

Lambert  Boy.  Sire  of  54  tested  cows. 

J.  A.  HERR.  Uoute  4.  Lancaster.  Pa. 


HOLSTEIN  BUT.,L  CALVES.  Scotch  Collies,  Spayed 
**  Females.  SILAS  DEOAER,  South  Montrose.  I’a. 


FOR  SALE- 


Eight  registered  Jersey  Heifer  Calves, 
well  bred,  and  not  a  white  hair  in  the 
lot.  Also  a  pair  of  extra  nice  yearlings  due  to  calve 
in  January.  Four  Bull  Calves;  two  are  early  ones, 
very  large  and  handsome.  Just  rlgh'  for  the  fairs. 

.T.  grant  MORSE.  Pnolville.  N.  Y. 


LOOKING  PIGWARD  ?  ;r.'"S,y':rz 

and  gentle  Red  Polled  Bull.  Rural  brothers,  these 
have  choice  lines  of  breeding,  and  each  takes  with  him 
a  square  deal.  Also  Ertel  Hay  >’reas,  little  used. 

GRIGGS  FARM.  Rose  Valley,  Pa 


BORTION  consists  In 
expulsion  of  the  off¬ 
spring  before  it  can 
live  independent  of 
the  dam.  ATjortion, 
when  not  due  to  spe¬ 
cific  causes,  results 
from  blows,  Injuries, 
poisonous  blood  dis¬ 
orders,  exposure  to 
cold,  sudden  excite¬ 
ment,  anger,  odors 
from  slaughter  houses,  or  from  other  ani¬ 
mals  similarly  affected,  purgatives  and  im¬ 
proper  nutrition.  Smut,  ergot  and  decom¬ 
posed  materials  of  any  kind,  when  taken 
as  food  often  cause  abortion. 

Anjemia,  another  word  for  poverty  of  the 
blood,  is  probably  the  most  common  cause. 
Coarse,  innutrltious  food  reduces  the  vi¬ 
tality  of  the  dam,  the  circulation  Is  slug¬ 
gish.  the  blood  supplied  to  the  calf,  colt, 
lamb  or  pig  is  deficient  in  quantity  and 
poor  in  quality. 

These  conditions  above,  are  often  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cause  a  cow  to  lose  her  calf  or  a 
mare  to  lose  her  foal  and  if  aided  by  ex¬ 
citement,  a  physic,  a  fall  or  a  chill  abortion 
is  almost  sure  to  follow.  In  all  animals 
carrying  young  good  nutritious  food  must 
be  supplied  to  nourish  dam  and  foetus. 
Tonics  are  required,  and  quiet,  clean  quar¬ 
ters  must  bo  provided,  and  grain  or  hay 
affected  with  smut  or  containing  ergot  must 
be  avoided. 

Anaemia,  being  one  of  the  most  common 
causes  for  abortion  in  animals,  is  not  easily 
noticeable.  Animals  showing  extreme  de¬ 
bility  of  the  muscular  system,  becoming 
easily  exhausted  upon  slight  exertion  are 
generally  anaemic,  and  no  better  tonic  can 
be  applied  than  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food.  It 
contains  the  tonics  and  salts  of  iron  es¬ 
sential  for  the  improvement  of  impover¬ 
ished  blood. 

This  stock  food  is  formulated  by  Dr.  Hess 
(M.D.  D.V.S.),  and  is  used  by  eminent 
veterinarians  and  endorsed  by  leading  col¬ 
leges.  If  they  know  of  nothing  better  it 
must  be  good.  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food,  the 
scientific  compound,  is  sold  on  a  written 
guarantee.  100  lbs.  $5.00  (except  in  Canada 
and  on  Pacific  Slope),  smaller  quantities 
at  a  slight  advance.  It  is  fed  in  a  small 
dose. 

For  every  disease  and  condition  for  which 
Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  is  not  recommended, 
the  little  yellow  card  in  every  package  en¬ 
titles  you  to  a  letter  of  advice  and  special 
prescription  from  Dr.  Hess. 

Dr.  Hess  has  written  a  book  on  the  dis¬ 
eases  of  stock  and  poultry.  It  is  consulted 
and  commended  by  many  leading  veterina- 

Write  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Ashland,  Ohio: 
state  what  stock  you  have,  what  stock 
food  you  have  fed,  also  mention  this  paper. 
For  this  information  you  will  receive  this 
valuable  book,  with  which  you  will  be  able 
to  treat  your  own  domestic  animals. 


The  price  of  Tcorry  :  on 

stock  bothered  by  flies,  ticks,  lice  and  other 
■parasites  is  out  of  your  pocket  and  cannot  be 
calculated.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  loss  may 
be  only  $1  a  head  and  it  may  beSS.  CHLORO- 
NAPTHOLEUM  DIP  saves  this  loss,  makes 
more  profit  and  prevents  -worry  keep  flies  off- 
kills  all  parasites  and  germs.  It  cures  aud  pi-e¬ 
vents  Contagious  Abortion.  It  cures  scours  in 
calves.  Puts  the  whole  herd  in  fine  condition. 
1  gal.,  fl.50:  5  gal.,  $6.75;  10  gals.,  $12.50;  freight 
paid.  The  West  Disinfecting  Co.,  Inc.,  4  E.  59th 
St.,  New  v^-’- 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  A  NEW  HARNESS 

Send  4  cents  postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue;  full 
description  and  prices.  Single  and  double. 

King:  Harness  Co.,  10  Church  St.,  <>weR:o,  N.  Y. 


KKWTOK*8  lleBTe,  Congh,  DIf 
temper  aod  IndigeelluB  C-iire* 

A  veterinary  specilic  for  wierd, 
throat  and  stomach  troubUa 
iStrongrtcommendt.  $1.00  per 
can.  Dealers.  Mail  or  Kx.  paid. 
Mewton  Horse  Remedy  Co., 
To.ed'j,  Ohio. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron. -''Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scalders,  Cal* 
drons,  etc.  tsr  Send  for  circulars. 
D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia,  lU. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

feog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester, Mich 


Impr^ed  YORKSHIRES 

The  best  large  hog.  Get  a  Boar  and  have  large  llttew , 
all  white.  Price.  $8  to  $20  now. 

LAKE  GROVE  FARM, Madison,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

Three  Purebred  Berkshire  Boars.  Weight,  50 
potinds ;  age,  10  weeks.  $10  each. 

T.  F.  MATHEK,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


Berkshire  Spring 

OEilVlVOIliRIjO  i>igg  of  both  sexes  in  New  Englaud, 
farrowed  In  March  and  April.  .Also,  three  yearling 
Boars  and  six  yearling  Sows  that  will  farrow  in 
September.  1  own  the  only  living  daughter  of  Long¬ 
fellow,  No.  168:15.  J.  K.  WA'TSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


P„  Chinas,  BerKsnires  and  C 

8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  aot  akin 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows-  Write  foi 
prices  and  description.  Return  If  not 
satisfactory ;  we  refund  the  money 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Erclldoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


WYANPlfiT  Jersey  Swine. 

If  IHiiUUI  nLilU  Cnolce  young  stock  for  sate. 

J.  H.  VENT,  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


\A/UITC  I  CfiUnDWQ— Four  Cockerelsfor  $4  If 
YiiIIIL  LLUnUnnu  takennow.  900  beauties 
from  big  eggs  from  big  hens.  All  purebred,  without 
disqualifications.  WHITE  &  RICE, 

|y  Box  A,  Yorktown,  N,  Y. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magriificeiitly 

bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT.  Woodworth.  Wis. 


DEATH  TO  LICE 


on  HENS  and  CHICKS, 
«■■■  aw  MBWM  64-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  llAMBER'r*  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  1. 


TOXALINE 

SUCCEEDS  WHERE  OTHERS  FAIL. 

Oiiart  Can  #>1.50  for  25  to  ;40  Animals. 
Catalogue  of  Stookmen’.s  Supplies  free. 
F.  .S.  lJUKCll  &  CO.,  144  Illinois  .St.,  Chleago. 


Only  One  Hanc) 

needed  to  stanchion  Cattle 
if  you  have  our 

Steel  Latch  Stanchion 

When  open  is  locked  ready  for 
caltleto  come  in;  closed. itswings 
I  freely.  Best  dairy  cattle  lie  be¬ 
cause  comfortalle  and  quiet; 
'^ives  greatest  freedom.  Made  of  selected 
hardwood  oil  finished.  We  are  the  sole  manufac¬ 
turers.  Write  now  for  circulars  and  delivered  prices. 
TOLEI>0  PLOW  CO.,  Dept.  K,  TOLEOO,  OUlO, 


PRESCOn’S 


WTMoma 
WIVHI' 
TTAJWCmOSS 
KKKFg  COWS  OUKA» 
Swings  forward  while  get 
ting  up  or  lying  down.  Lock* 
back  while  standing  Fu® 
particulars  free  PRB8(X)W, 
SO  Beverlf  St. .  Boston,  I  ‘ 


>4^ 


Foster  Steel  Stanchion 

made  entirely  of  steel  and  malleable  iron.  Un* 
like  all  others.  Affords  greatest  freedom  and 
motion  and  always  holds  the  animal.  Hung  on 
chains— moves  all  ways.  Lightest,  strongest, 
most  convenient  and  easiest  to  open  and  close. 

GOOD  SELLER— BIG  PROFITS. 

One  agent  sold  75  first  day.  Another  sold  200 
first  week.  We  want  responsible  agent  in  every 
Dairy  Gommunlty.  Bend  tor  circular  number  12. 

FRANK  H.  BATTLES,  Seed  Grower, 
Rochester,  New  York.  
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‘‘HOGGING  DOWN  CORN." 

This  is  a  familiar  term  to  many  old- 
time  farmers  living  in  the  corn  and  hog 
belt,  hut  to  the  young  men  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  practice  is  almost  unknown. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  the  prac¬ 
tice  has  become  almost  obsolete,  viz., 
bog  cholera,  cost  of  fencing,  and  the 
value  attached  to  the  fodder,  or  stover, 
for  this  is  lost  when  the  corn  is  hogged. 
Men  who  formerly  followed  this  plan, 
fattening  large  numbers  of  hogs  pur¬ 
chased  as  Stockers,  have  in  the  main 
given  it  up,  because  cholera  caused  the 
loss  of  the  hogs  and  the  grain.  Some¬ 
times  the  disease  would  catch  the  herd 
when  a  field  was  half  consumed,  caus¬ 
ing  a  loss  of  grain  lying  on  the  ground, 
and  making  the  gathering  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  an  unsatisfactory  job.  This 
was.  of  course,  not  so  bad  as  losing  the 
whole  crop,  and  the  hogs  too.  But  the 
heavy  losses  in  this  direction,  caused 
many  to  quit  trying  to  feed  in  a  large 
way.  If  the  hogs  were  not  'fed  in  this 
way,  and  the  fodder  consumed,  other 
stock  came  into  use,  that  consumed  the 
fodder.  And  so  it  came  about  that  the 
corn  was  husked,  and  fed  to  the  hogs  in 
smaller  numbers  and  in  lots  convenient 
to  water.  It  was  always  the  custom  to 
“hog  down”  corn,  adjacent  to  some 
.stream,  or  other  supply  of  water.  Such 
corn  was  usually  on  bottom  land,  and 
could  be  corned,  year  after  year,  without 
noticeable  loss  in  fertility,  which  made 
the  practice  a  desirable  one.  But  the 
rush  of  waters  that  sometimes  came 
was  against  the  practice,  as  all  the  rails 
were  washed  away  and  lost,  and  could 
not  be  replaced  again. 

At  present  there  are  several  reasons 
why  the  plan  deserves  serious  considera¬ 
tion.  At  the  time  it  is  done,  work 
presses  as  hard  on  the  farm  as  any 
other  time  in  the  year,  corn  cutting 
and  seeding  being  in  order.  When  hogs 
are  fed  while  this  other  work  is  going 
on,  the  farmer  finds  that  it  is  difficult 
to  keep  all  his  work  go’ing  on  in  order, 
and  with  promptness,  unless  he  keeps 
more  help  than  desirable.  But  the  in¬ 
ability  to  get  all  desired  help  would 
appear  to  be  the  most  serious  drawback, 
the  way  matters  now  stand.  Under  an 
arrangement  made  on  most  farms,  if 
the  hogs  are  fed  husked  corn,  some  of 
the  farm  work  is  apt  to  be  neglected. 
If  it  can  be  arranged  to  hog  down  part 
of  the  corn  crop,  turning  the  hogs  on 
as  soon  as  the  corn  is  ripe  the  farmer 
will  reduce  the  amount  of  labor  to  be 
performed  at  that  time  to  a  very  agree¬ 
able  extent. 

Before  being  turned  on  a  plot  of  corn, 
to  be  hogged  down,  the  hogs  should  be 
brought  up  to  full  feed  on  new  corn. 
This  should  take  10  days  or  two  weeks, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  hogs 
when  feeding  commences.  Much  care 
should  be  taken  in  this  feeding  up  to 
full  ration,  as  an  over  feed  may  cause 
much  lost  time  in  getting  the  hogs  back 
to  feed;  often  it  is  more  serious  than 
this,  and  many  hogs  are  lost.  When 
once  they  are  in  the  cornfield,  they  will 
feed  first  on  the  ears  of  stalks  that  are 
down,  soon  leaving  to  break  down  fresh 
stalks,  as  they  need  the  corn.  Often 
more  is  broken  down  than  they  need, 
and  many  ears  can  be  seen  that  are 
partially  eaten,  but  if  the  season  is  not 
too  wet,  it  will  be  all  well  cleaned  up 
at  the  finish. 

The  best  way  to  manage  when  the 
hogs  first  go  on  the  corn,  is  to  fence  off 
a  small  part  for  them  to  eat,  while 
the  corn  is  yet  green,  which  will  prevent 
the  loss  that  might  occur  from  turning 
them  on  too  large  a  field,  and  having 
too  much  green  corn  pulled  or  broken 
down  at  once.  At  the  finish  of  a  field, 
they  can  be  given  husked  corn  to  make 
out  full  rations,  while  they  are  cleaning 
up  the  scatterings,  or  what  would  be 
better,  let  them  be  followed  by  shotes 
or  young  stock  hogs.  If  the  farmer 
expects  to  practice  this  plan,  he  should 
plant  a  field  early,  so  that  the  hogs  can 
have  it  eaten  before  bad  Fall  weather 


sets  in.  If  it  is  desired  to  seed  the  land 
to  wheat,  or  other  small  Winter  grain, 
it  should  be  plowed  shallow,  the  stalks 
turned  under,  and  the  land  worked  till 
a  good  seed  bed  is  made.  If  rye  is 
sown,  it  can  be  disked  in,  regardless  of 
stalks  covering  the  ground.  Success 
may  be  had  by  sowing  the  grain  before 
the  hogs  are  taken  off  the  land,  and  let 
them  tramp  it  into  the  soil  as  they  clean 
up  the  corn.  To  make  this  plan  a  suc¬ 
cess,  the  weather  would  have  to  be  fa¬ 
vorable,  and  the  land  so  moist  that  a 
grain  sprouting  wmiild  not  die  from  lack 
of  covering  or  moisture.  By  this  sys¬ 
tem  of  disposing  of  the  corn  crop,  many 
farmers  will  find  a  partial  help  in  solv¬ 
ing  the  labor  question,  also  an  aid  in 
keeping  up  land,  two  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  questions  that  confront  the 
farmer.  john  m.  jamison. 

Ross  Co.,  0. 

NATIONAL  DELAINE  MERINO  SHEEP. 

The  Delaines  are  direct  descendants 
from  the  Humphrey  importation  from 
Spain  in  1806.  Why  they  are  called  De¬ 
laines  is  from  the  long  white  wool  they 
produce,  which  is  2^/^  to  four  inches  and 
sometimes  longer.  They  are  a  compact 
sheep  in  all  ways,  smooth  bodies,  no 
wrinkles,  well  wooled  on  legs,  body  and 
head.  The  ewes  will  clip  eight  to  12 
pounds  and  the  rams  15  to  25  pounds  at 
one  year’s  growth,  with  proper  care  and 
feed.  The  ewes  will  weigh  at  maturity 
100  to  125  pounds  and  the  rams  125  to 
175  pounds.  They  are  good  mothers 
and  easy  keepers,  good  constitutions; 
sudden  changes  in  the  weather  do  not 
affect  them  in  any  way  and  they  herd 
in  larger  flocks  and  do  better  than 
coarse  wools.  We  never  wash  our  sheep 
and  this  season  Delaine  wool  has  sold 
in  this  section  for  22i/4  cents  per  pound 
unwashed.  Our  experience  has  been 
that  a  fine  wool  sheep  of  any  breed  is 
far  ahead  of  a  coarse  wool  for  roughing 
it.  My  father  commenced  breeding  these 
sheep  in  1885.  At  present  I  have  about 
600  ewes  and  rams.  f.  c.  mot-kin. 

Friendship,  N.  Y. 


BUTTER  “ COMING  “  QUICKLY. 

Several  weeks  since  one  of  your  corres¬ 
pondents  told  his  experience  in  churning 
and  stated  the  fact  that  he  had  discovered 
the  secret  of  butter  coming  quickly  but 
failed  to  give  the  information.  If  he  can 
be  persuaded  to  divulge  his  knowledge  I 
wish  he  would  do  so,  for  I  am  having  all 
the  trouble  our  cow  can  give  in  that  tine, 
churning  two  hours  and  over  every  churn¬ 
ing  day,  which  is  twice  a  week.  I  have 
tried  every  way  I  know  of,  heating  to  70 
degrees  and  cooling  down  to  64  degrees 
before  churning,  (soured  my  butter  too 
once  doing  that  and  have  feared  to  do  so 
again).  f.  m.  b. 

Rushford.  N.  Y. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  discovered 
the  secret  of  butter  coming  quickly.  In 
the  article  to  which  reference  is  made, 
I  told  of  the  trouble  I  had  in  churning 
because  of  feeding  apples  to  cows.  I 
never  fed  apples  before,  never  had  any 
trouble  before,  and  had  no  trouble  after 
I  stopped  feeding  them.  I  also  told  that 
we  kept  the  cream  down  stairs  and  that 
I  brought  it  up  the  night  before  churn¬ 
ing  and  warmed  it  to  70  or  72  degrees 
and  let  it  stand  until  the  next  day  when 
it  was  churned.  At  this  season  of  the 
year  I  usually  churn  twice  a  week,  but 
have  churned  only  once  a  week  this 
year.  The  cream  is  raised  in  shallow 
pans  with  two  or  three  quarts  in  a  pan, 
put  on  rack  in  pantry,  which  is  in 
northeast  corner  of  house  with  a  win¬ 
dow  in  north  and  east  sides.  Skimming 
is  generally  done  in  morning,  but  occa¬ 
sionally  at  night.  The  milk  is  a  little 
sour.  The  cream  is  kept  in  a  dairy 
room  directly  under  the  pantry.  Every 
day  when  new  cream  is  put  in  the  whole 
is  stirred  thoroughly.  The  cream  is 
kept  in  the  dairy  room  until  I  get  ready 
to  churn,  and  after  the  churn  has  been 
scalded  and  rinsed  with  cold  water  the 
cream  is  put  in  and  warmed  to  64  or  65 
degrees  with  warm  water.  The  cream 
is  too  thick  to  churn  without  some  thin¬ 
ning.  The  butter  comes  in  from  five  to 
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eight  minutes.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  rule  that  will  apply  to  all  cases  in 
regard  to  making  butter.  I  think  it  de¬ 
pends  on  the  cows  a  good  deal.  I  have 
never  had  any  trouble  with  sour  or 
cheesy  butter  from  our  cows.  Some¬ 
times  when  all  our  butter  was  taken  by 
customers  and  we  have  been  short  I 
have  bought  milk  and  taken  it  as  soon 
as  it  was  milked  and  set  it  with  ours 
and  the  butter  would  smell  and  taste  a 
little  cheesy.  w.  e.  r. 

New  Hampshire. 


SHEEP  PASTURE  IN  MICHIGAN. 

In  my  opinion  clover  pasture  is  far 
ahead  of  Blue  grass  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  southern  Michigan,  and  better 
for  the  ground  as  a  fertilizer;  it  is  the 
secret  of  farming  here.  When  on  ac¬ 
count  of  drought  and  hard  Winters  we 
do  not  get  catches  of  clover  other  crops 
are  poor.  Clover  makes  the  ground 
mellow  and  puts  lots  of  fertility  into  the 
soil.  It  produces  more  pasture  and 
grows  more  quickly  than  Blue  grass. 
The  plant  to  help  out  clover  or  Blue 
grass  is  Dwarf  Essex  rape,  which  I  have 
sown  for  15  years.  It  is  the  greatest 
forage  plant  for  sheep  and  hogs,  and 
good  for  cattle.  If  sown  any  time  from 
April  15  to  August  15  it  furnishes  pas¬ 
ture  through  the  dry  season,  saving  the 
new  seeding  and  old,  for  pasturing 
through  the  dry  hot  weather  is  very  dis¬ 
astrous  fo  the  grass  pastures.  I  was  one 
of  the  first  to  introduce  this  plant.  It 
has  helped  me  through  trying  times  by 
furnishing  succulent  food  for  my  flock 
of  sheep  during  July  and  August. 

CHAS.  II.  HUTCHISON. 

White  Pigeon,  Mich. 

Cut  Cabbage  for  Stock.— In  regard  to 
the  surplus  cabbage,  in  prospect  this  year, 
will  say  that  one  year  we  did  well  In 
keeping  our  cabbage  until  Spring,  selling 
for  a  good  price.  The  next  year  we  went 
into  It  quite  largely  and  the  result  was 
that  in  the  Fall  we  found  ourselves  with 
about  18,000  heads,  and  no  sale  for  them, 
as  we  sold  those  that  we  thought  would 
not  keep  through  the  Winter.  The  prob¬ 
lem  was,  what  should  we  do  with  them? 
Krauting  was  the  first  thing  thought  of,  but 
what  a  job,  with  the  cost  of  barrels, and  the 
job  of  pounding  it  down  after  it  was  cut.  The 
way  we  got  out  was  to  cut  them  up  with 
the  root  cutter  set  fine  and  put  them  into 
a  bin  that  was  made  of  pine  boards,  and 
well  gripped  together.  The  floor  was  made 
of  two-inch  stuff  to  hold  the  weight,  as  the 
cabbage  cut  up  in  that  way  is  quite  heavy. 
To  say  that  we  had  a  flne  lot  of  kraut  is 
putting  it  mildly.  This  was  fed  to  all  the 
stock,  from  horses  to  chickens,  for  there 
was  not  salt  enough  in  it  to  hurt  any  kind 
of  stock.  B.  M.  M. 

Michigan. 


k^UBULA^ 

^(Dpewiv5q>2d!'dto^ 

If  we  cannot  show  you  wherein  our  I 
I  separators  are  worth  at  least  fifty  per  1 
cent  more  than  other  separators,  don’t 
buy  them.  We  want  you  to  know  that 
you  have  the  best  when  you  buy  a  Tubu¬ 
lar.  You  cannot  help  being  convinced  if 
you  examine  a  Tubular.  You  will  find  it  | 
entirely  different  from  other  separators. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  No.  1S3 

I  THE  SHARPIES  CO.,  P.  M.  SHARPIES. 

Chicago,  Illinois.  Vast  Chaster,  Pa 


Dairy  doLrars 


Big  Profit 
in  Cows 

la  but  a  question  of  getting  afl  the  cream 
(butter  fat)  out  of  the  milk.  With  the  old 
setting  system  your  loss  is  over  » 

80  per  cent  greater  than  with  a  f  Ji!:J 


NATIONAL 

Hand  Separator 

A  valuable  machine  you  can 
test  in  your  own  home  or  dairy 

t  O  Days  Free 

If  you  like— buy  it;  if  yon 
donk,  wetakeit  back  and  pay 
all  expense— you  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  risk.  Our  catalogue 
gives  full  particulars. 

National  Dairy  Machine  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR, 

World’s  Standard  Hatcher. 

UMd  on  26  Got.  EIzpanmeDt  SUttona  In  U.  S,. 
Canadn,  Aoatraliaand  New  ZeaUnd.  <^la 
Medal  at  Pan- Amerkan, Oct.  190L  Ift-p.circo* 
lar  f  reo  Complete  catalogue,  180  p.  8x11  in* 
tor  10c.  Ask  nearest  office  for  boos  Mo.  •lii] 
a*  ...  I  CVPIIEK8  INCCUATOK  CO., 
AffOiStUrC  I  Bufl4lo,M.Y.,Ohloago,ill.»  Boston. Msm.,  Mew  York  N.  T. 


$  I  O-BO  For 
I  sS  200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 

Perfect  la  construction  and 
action.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalog  to«day. 

QEO.  t1.  STAHLi  Quineyi  III. 


HEY,  THERE  I  JUNK  MAN! 

I  want  to  know  how  much  you  will  give  me 
for  one  of  those  separators  that  claim  to  1^  “just 
as  good”  as  the 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS 

^  I  put  in  one  of  them  last  year  because  the  agent 
claimed  it  was  “just  as  good”  as  a  DE  LAVAL 
machine  and  was  $10.-  cheaper.  I  have  looked  about 
and  gotten  some  separator  experience  since  then  and 
I  find  now  that  I  could  have  bought  a  DE  LAVAL 
machine  of  greater  actual  capacity  for  less  money  in 
the  first  place,  while  I  have  lost  money  every  day 
through  the  imperfect  skimming  of  this  machine, 
aside  from  hard  running  and  trouble  of  all  kinds  from 
infernally  p<wr  construction. 

I  am  goin^  to  have  a  DE  LAVAL  machine  now 
if  1  have  to  “  junk  ”  this  old  one  for  scrap-iron.  I 
^know  it  will  save  its  cost  the  first  year  of  use  and 
should  be  good  for  twenty  years.  I  find  all  well- 
informed  dairy  farmers  are  using  DE  LAVAL 
machines  and  that  there  are  over  400,000  of  them. 

A  De  Laval  catalogue  may  save  this  experience. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


CHICAGO 
RHILADELPHIA 

SAN  FRANCISCO  Oeaeta!  Offices: 

MONTREAL  _ 

TORONTO  cortlandt  street, 

WINNIPEG  •  NEW  YORK. 
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HUMOROUS 

We  should  be  glad  we’re  not  a  shad. 
With  the  physique  he  owns; 

If  he  fell  down,  from  toe  to  crown, 

He’d  break  10,000  bones. 

— New  York  Sun. 

Teaoiip:k:  “Johnny,  what  is  the  oath 
of  office?”  Johnny:  “It’s  when  a  man 
dassent  swear  around  the  house.” — Bal¬ 
timore  Sun. 

Mks.  Wise  (reading):  “A  horse  can 
draw  15  times  his  own  weight.”  Mr. 
Wise:  “So  can  a  mustard  plaster.”— Chi¬ 
cago  Journal. 

“He  named  his  motor  car  after  his 
wife.”  “How  funny!”  “Not  at  all 
funny.  After  he  got  it  he  found  he 
couldn’t  control  it.”— Illustrated  Bits. 

“Abe  the  mosquitoes  very  bad  around 
here?”  “Bad!”  echoed  the  native,  deri¬ 
sively.  “Mister,  did  you  ever  hear  of  a 
mosquito  bein’  converted?” — Washing¬ 
ton  Star. 

■  Stranger:  “Where  does  this  road  go 
to,  my  boy?”  Boy:  “I  don’t  believe  it 
goes  anywhere.  I  always  find  it  here 
when  I  come  to  work  in  the  morning.”— 
Credit  Lost. 

Smi-thers:  “Do  you  know  anyone  who 
has  a  horse  to  sell?”  She:  “Yes,  I  ex¬ 
pect  old  Brown  has.”  Smithers:  “Why?” 
She:  “Well,  papa  sold  him  one  yester¬ 
day.”— Punch. 

“Yes,’  said  Miss  Howells,  after  her 
solo,  “I  intend  to  go  abroad  to  finish  my 
musical  education.”  “Huh!”  snorted 
Miss  Crowells,  “why  not  finish  it  right 
now,  and  save  the  expense?”— Philadel¬ 
phia  Press. 

Governess:  “Now,  just  one  more  sub¬ 
traction  sum  - ”  Dolly:  “Oh,  Miss 

Crawford,  I  don’t  fink  Mummie  would  let 
me  do  any  more  of  those  sums,  ’cause  in 
them  you  borrow  10  and  pay  back  only 
one,  and  that’s  cheating!”— Punch. 

“Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  of 
America  being  dominated  by  Europe?” 
“No,  sir,”  answered  Mr.  Meekton,  with 
extraordinary  emphasis,  “not  so  long  as 
eminent  Europeans  continue  to  marry 
American  girls.”— Washington  Star. 

Brannigan:  “The  docther  told  me  to 
get  a  porous  plasther  for  me  stomach.” 
Druggist:  “Yes,  sir;  what  sort  do  you 
want?”  Brannigan:  “’Tis  little  I  care 
what  sort  it  is  so  long  as  ’tis  aisily  di¬ 
gested.”— Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 

“It  seems  to  me,”  remarked  the  cus¬ 
tomer  as  she  watched  the  man  at  the 
market  trim  the  slice  of  ham  she  had 
bought,  “you  are  wasting  a  good  deal  of 
that  meat.”  “Not  at  all,  madam,”  he 
said,  genially;  “I  weighed  it  first.”— 
Tit-Bits. 

“I’m  getting  painfully  careless,  my 
dear.  I’ve  just  found  a  portrait  of 
George  Washington  in  my  coat  pocket 
that  has  been  there  for  the  last  10  days.” 
“Well,  I  don’t  see  anything  serious  about 
that.”  “Don’t  you,  my  dear?  I’m  glad 
to  hear  it.  You  see,  the  portrait  is  a 
part  of  the  stamp  on  that  letter  you 
gave  me  to  mail  last  week.” — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WH01<B:saI..X:  prices.  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  61  y«*ar».  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Grange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INQERSOLL,  840  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


For  30  days  to  the  readers  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  Beautiful  13-plece 

TOILET  SET 

or  China  Tea  Set,  or  Parlor  Lamp,  or  Clock,  or 
Watch,  and  many  other  articles  too  numerous 
to  mention,  with  an  order  of  20  lbs.  of  our  New 
Crop,  60c.  Tea,  any  kind, or  80  lbs.  Itaklng 
Powder,  45c.  a  lb.,  or  an  assorted  order  Teas 
and  B.  P.  This  advertisement  MUST  accom¬ 
pany  order. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  280.  m  &  o8  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  loss  money  than  our  Rider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  but  If  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  in  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  which  is  proof 
that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


.S5  Warren  St..  New  York.  692  Craig  St.,  Montreal.  P.  Q.  40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

239  Franklin  St.,  Boston.  Tenlente-Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba.  40  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia 

22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 


The  Plecvsure  of  Driving 


US'attSiV  SPECWL  SPLIT  HICKORY  BU6GY  om,  $4T50 

and  is  a  regular  $76  buggv  sold  by  the  manufacturer  to  you— hence  the  cheap  prl 
and  you  are  allowed  30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL  before  you  decide  to  keep  it 
ermanently.  Buy  One  Now  and  enjoy  the  best  driving  time  of  the  year, 
end  for  Catalogue  and  descriptions. 

OHIO  CARRIAGE  MEG.  CO.,  Station  SO.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


WE  HAVE  A  SPECIAL  OFFER  FOR  YOU  ON 


ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

Write  for  Catalogue  to-day. 

IT  MAY  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 


THRESHERS,  CUTTERS,  CARRIERS. 
Engines— Tread  and  Lever  Powers. 

ALL  MACHINES  FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

Orangeville  Agricultural  W’ks,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


C  C I  ENT  1  FTC  CO RN  H AR VESTERS-Cut  Corn 
•^quicker,  better  than  any  other.  No  ears  knocked 
off.  No  mouldy  fodder.  Get  Catalogue  D. 

FOOS  MFG.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


CURK'S  S !!!  CROPS 

Clark’s  Reversible  Bush 
Plow  and  Harrow. 

Cuts  a  track  6  ft.  wide,  1 
ft.  deep.  Connects  the 
Bub-suil  water  It  is  an 
excellent  machine  for 
covering  in  sugar  cane. 
Strength  guaranteed. 

Can  plow  a  newly  cut 
lorest,  stump,  bush  or  bog  land,  leaves  the  land  tnffe, 
clean  for  any  crop. 


Clark’s  Dbl.  Action 
Cutaway  Harrow. 

Moves  15,000  tons  <)f 
Earth  Id  a  Day. 


Clark’s  8  Foot 
Smoothing  Harrow 

Wll!  smooth  an  acre  a; 
true  as  a  mill  pond  in 
twenty  minutes. 


Clark’s  Rev.  Sulky  Disk  Plow. 

Made  single  or  double.  One  or 
two  furrows,  five  to  ten  Inches 
deep,  14  inches  wide.  B'or 
two  or  four  horses.  Light 
draft.  No  side  draft  No 
similar  plow  made.  When 
Clark’s  grass  tools  are  used 
as  directed  In  his  grass  clr- 
ular,  we,  the  C.  H.  Co.  guarantee 
them  to  kill  wild  mustard,  char¬ 
lock,  hard  hack,  sun  flower,  milk  weed,  morning 
glory,  Hussion  thistle  or  any  other  foul  plant  that 
grows,  or  money  refunded.  Now  Is  the  time  to  com¬ 
mence  work  for  next  year’s  seeding  to  grass. 


CLARK’S  ROOT  CUTTER. 

TWO  SIZE.S.  Cuts  1  or  8 
busliels  per  minute,  for  fowl 
or  beast.  Gouge  eutter.s, 
never  choke  or  clog. 
PRICE, . »7  to  #16 

Send  lor  Circulars 


{ PUTAWAY  Uarrow  Co. 

E  ^Higganum,  '*Cf.  U.  S.  A. 


FAST  GRINDIN6 


of  family  moal  or 
ear  corn  and  grains 


“‘••'“'“"•"“Monarch  French  Burr 

and  Attrition  Mills  ■  Imported 

French  burr.  None  to  compare  in  vpeed 

orcbAnhcterofworkia  the^artiDtee. 

Sold  on  15  days  f  rial. 

All  bIms  and  Btylei.  Catalogue  free. 

Sprout  Waldron  &  Co. 

Box  214,  Muncy,  Pm, 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manuf  ac- 
tttrers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
gusrsntee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  COr 

HAVANA  ILL. 


»  WIRE 


New  two  and  four 
■  point  Galvanized 
Barbed  Wire.  Per  100 
',lbs.,S2tOOm  Painted, 
■per  100  lbs.,  $2.60. 


V  Smooth  Qalvanized  Wire  Shorts,  guages 
*  12, 13  and  14,  per  100  lbs.,  $1.4-0.  Wo 
have  all  kinds  of  wire  for  sale.  Write  for  free 
Catalogue  No.  57  CHICAQO  HOUSE  WRECK¬ 
ING  CO.,  West  35th  and  Iron  Streets,  Chicago. 


HORSE  POWERS, 

THRASHERS  Wood 
and  CLEANERS  Saws 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  nifTTCPC 
Tread, Pat. Governor, Feed  and  Ensilage  uU  I  I  CIlO 

ELLISKEYSTONEAGR’LWORKS.Pottstown.Pa 


P.  cut*  2,000  feet  pe 
I  day— All  Sizes— Plan 
era,Shingle  Mills  am 
Bdgers  with  Paten 
Variable  Frlctioi 
iFeed-PortableGrlnd 
ing  Miiln,  Wate: 
Wheels,  Lath  Mill, 
etc.  Bend  for  largi 
Oatalogue.  Freigh 
don’t  count. 

UeLOlCH  HILL  lire.C0 
Box  900  AtUnla,  Ga. 

114  Liberty  St.,  M.  T. 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Ihrasher 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  wU;l 
thrash  Rye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  it  again  in  perfect 
bundles.Can  he  changed 
in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
RSnekwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
{attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  Send  for  oatalogue  B  to 
the  QBANT-FBRRI8  COMPANY.  Troy,  N.  Y. 


ONE  or  TWO  MEN  Anything 


Does 
Saving 

in  ensilage  cutting  time?  Self  Feed  on  “Ohio”  cutters  does  that  and 
more,  and  increases  capacity  33J<3%. 

1903  Blower  Elevators 

solve  the  Blower  problem.  They  successfully  elevate  ensilage  into  silos  up 
to  any  height,  as  demonstrated  by  abun¬ 
dant  proof  in  1903  catalogue.  10  and  12 
H.  P.  Engines  drive  Nos.  13,  16,  18  and  19 
Cutters  with  blowers,  and  all  other  sizes 
“Ohio”  Ensilage  Cutters.  In  capacity 
“Ohio”  Cutters  lead ;  10  to  30  tons  per  hour. 

1903  SKredder  Blades  (patent  applied  for)  are  inter¬ 
changeable  with  knives,  all  sizes.  They  put  corn  stalks 
into  best  condition  for  feed,  running  at  normal  speed. 

Our  absolute  guarantee  goes  with  every  machine.  Made  by 

The  Silver  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio. 


Save  Time^  Labor  and 

This  Ho*  8  PeBBtjIvaaU  Tkrethcr  and  ClMmsr 
Levsl  Tread  Power  i  s  the  best  1  Ddividual  outfit  fi)rthrestUaF  rye.  barley. 
oetA.iUs,rio6telfAUe,mlll«i,Aorghita,  timothj»«to.  WlUthrMheed  •UMiOOtallo 
boihelt  o  f  whoet  per  dey.  Alee  mode  la  two  end  three  h  orte  tUee.  Fewer  een  be  weed 
for  outting  onsiU^  end  dry  feed,  ebelling  ell  Unde  otgridn*  to  ram  tbe  eew*  gteea  borne 
oattor,  pump  weter.  eeperete  oreem,  ehorn,  etc.  Aleo  meke  Urer  powert,  Feed  emd 


Mnnnw  by  havina  a  threahing 

munuj  power  outfit  of  your  own. 

and  KaUcr  Bearing 


TORNADO 


ENSILAGE 

MACHINERY 


Embodies  the  latest  and  most  up-to-date  ideas 

^?.¥.J^’!^.«.?.'.BL0WERS 


CHAIN 
CARRIERS 

to  select  from 
Sample  of  Tornado’s  work  and  1903  Catalog 
sent  Free  upon  request. 


W.  R.  HARRISON  &  CO.,  Mfrs., 

Massillon  Ohio. 


BEST  CUTTERS 


for  Ensilage  and  Dry  Fodder  because  of  their  rapid 
work,  smooth,  easy  run¬ 
ning  and  light  power  to 
operate, 
are 


The 

Cutters 

which  do 

most 

work 

with 

least 

power. 


The  Gaie^BaMwSn 
and  Baldwin  Cutters 


They  cut  feed  In  four  lengths  and  elevate  any  height, 
straight  away  or  aside  and  do  not  clog.  Strong  self-feed 
with  safety  devices  to  preclude  all  accldent.s.  Various 
sizes  for  hand  and  power.  Study  them  and  you  will  know 
why  they  are  superior  to  all  others.  Ask  for  catalog. 

THE  BELCHER  $  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO., 
Box  7 5,  Chicopmo  F alia.  Mama. 


Vlso  Manufacturers  of  8-wheel  and  4-wheel 
Dumping  Carts,  18  Styles.  Low  Kates 
or  Freight  from  our  Factory, 
Tatamy,  Fa.,  to  all  points. 

HOBSON  &  CO.,  Manufacturers, 

1 7  State  Street,  New  York. 


DRILL  WELLS 

with  Loomis’  late  improved  machinery  and 
you  can  make  large  profits  on  capital  invested. 
They  are  leaders  In  the  line.  The  most  efiec- 
tlve  and  durable  Well  Drilling  Machines 
in  America.  Address 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO.,  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


cider  Machinery- Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse,N.Y. 
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BEST  EARLY  VARIETIES  OF  TOMATOES. 

Why  and  How  Growers  Select. 

1  am  growing  tomatoes  on  quite  a  large  scale,  and 
would  like  to  have  large  truckers  name  the  most  proflt- 
able  early  tomato.  I  would  like  to  know  reasons  for 
selecting  particular  varieties,  and  also  whether  it  is  a 
general  practice  among  tomato  growers  to  save  seed 
from  select  early  specimens.  r.  l.  w. 

Scalp  Level,  Pa. 

Earliana  has  given  good  satisfaction,  because  it  has 
good  size  as  well  as  early  maturing  to  its  credit.  So 
many  of  the  “extra  earlies”  are  of  small  size,  and  will 
not  sell  after  the  larger  and  better  sorts  come  on.  We 
buy  fresh  seeds  every  year  from  the  professional 
seedsmen.  e.  g.  Packard. 

Delaware. 

I  have  a  special  variety  of  tomato;  it  is  called  the 
Belmont,  and  is  a  cross  of  the  old  Boston  Market  and 
Emery,  both  of  which  are  very  early.  It  is  a  great 
cropper  and  does  not  go  to  vine  under  a 
high  state  of  cultivation.  I  select  my  seed 
from  the  early  crop  of  the  best  specimens. 

I  think  the  Lorillard  for  inside  is  one  of 
the  best;  for  outside  late  I  use  the  Puri¬ 
tan,  a  very  fine-shaped,  dark  red,  solid 
tomato.  w.  w.  rawson. 

Massachusetts. 

After  trying  nearly  all  the  so-called 
early  varieties  of  tomatoes  in  the  last  30 
years,  I  am  satisfied  that  Sparks’  Earli- 
ana  is,  at  the  present  time,  far  and  away 
the  most  profitable  of  any  on  the  list.  It 
demands  rich  soil,  wide  planting  and  con¬ 
stant  spraying.  The  difficulty  is  to  get 
seed  from  plants  that  have  never  known 
fungus  troubles  of  any  kind.  The  ten¬ 
dency  of  this  variety  to  overbear  is  such 
that  its  vitality  is  greatly  weakened;  as  a 
result  of  this  weakness  blight  is  apt  to 
strike  the  crop.  Chalk’s  Early  Jewel  is  a 
variety  destined  to  win  fame  as  a  good 
second  early,  all-around  tomato  for  can- 
ners’  use  or  market.  As  to  the  “general 
practice’’  among  growers  regarding  seed, 
the  conviction  in  my  mind  is  a  growing 
one  that  the  “practice”  in  most  general 
use  is  to  buy  from  the  man  who  has  the 
showiest  pictures,  and  the  most  forcible 
story.  Nevertheless,  there  are  still  some 
old  fogies  who  grow  seeds  of  cabbage, 
celery,  tomatoes,  etc.,  the  money  crop  of 
their  grounds.  Some  of  these  old  fellows 
are  just  exasperating  in  the  way  they  fuss 
around  one  or  two  tomato  plants,  just  be¬ 
cause  those  particular  plants  have  ripe 
fruit  a  few  days  before  the  rest,  and  in¬ 
stances  have  been  known  where  one  of 
those  old  codgers  actually  went  by  a  thou¬ 
sand  or  more  plants  quite  heavily  laden 
with  ripe  fruit,  and  discarded  them  all  because  he 
was  so  notional  that  he  must  have  a  particular  plant 
that  he  finally  stumbled  on.  It  was  early,  it  was  rea¬ 
sonably  vigorous,  the  fruit  seemed  nearly  all  to  ripen 
at  once,  and  the  old  man  said:  “They  looked  just  as 
much  alike  as  a  pile  of  bricks.”  And  the  way  some 
men  are  wedded  to  an  idea  was  shown  by  this  old 
fellow’s  treatment  of  his  pet  plant.  Saving  the  seed 
wasn’t  enough  for  him,  my,  no;  he  saved  the  seed  of 
course,  but  he  actually  cut  a  whole  lot  of  the  new 
growth  into  little  pieces,  and  with  a  smile  as  broad 
at  Bret  Harte’s  Chinaman,  he  muttered  something  in¬ 
audible  about  soft-wood  cuttings,  just  as  though  the 
country  wasn’t  full  of  enterprising  seedsmen  who 
have  mammoth  establishments  and  extensive  trial 
grounds,  together  with  educated  experts  in  their  em- 
plpv,  who  are  so  intensely  interested  in  the  welfare 


of  the  dear  old  farmers  that  they  just  lie  awake 
nights  trying  to  conjure  up  some  improved  method 
by  which  they  can  sell  him — something, 

Pennsylvania.  k.  garrahan. 

ALL  SORTS. 

Some  Spraying  Questions. 

Will  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  spraying  rose  bushes  to 
destroy  the  small  parasites  which  Infest  the  leaves  and 
tender  sprouts  like  lice?  Also,  what  will  kill  caterpillars 
on  shade  trees  and  not  hurt  the  tree?  c.  w. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  solution  of  whale-oil  soap  three  ounces  to  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  warm  water,  sprayed  on  the  plants,  is  quite  ef¬ 
fectual  in  cleaning  off  insect  pests.  Tobacco  infusion, 
made  by  steeping  one  pound  of  tobacco  stems  In  a 
gallon  of  water  is  very  obnoxious  to  lice  or  aphids 
that  infest  rose  bushes.  It  must  be  sprayed  forcibly 
so  as  to  wet  the  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves.  The 


Sulpho-tobacco  soap  sold  by  florists  and  seedsmen  is 
very  useful.  Directions  come  with  the  soap. 

Good  Strawberries  Are  Wanted. 

I  have  a  piece  of  sandy  soil,  bottom  land,  which  I 
think  of  planting  to  strawberries  next  year.  It  is  now 
planted  to  corn;  cultivated  for  the  last  time  and  sown 
with  Crimson  clover.  Will  some  one  tell  me  how  best 
to  proceed  with  it?  The  land  has  been  under  cultivation 
for  about  six  years;  that  is,  since  It  was  sod,  and  is 
fairly  good  by  manuring  every  year.  g.  l.  w. 

Kingsley,  Pa. 

The  best  possible  preparation  of  this  soil  would  be 
to  broadcast  about  25  tons  or  more  of  good  stable  ma¬ 
nure  to  each  acre  next  Spring,  plow  it  under  and  har¬ 
row  thoroughly  before  setting  the  plants.  Or,  as  the 
Crimson  clover,  if  it  succeeds,  will  bring  in  consid¬ 
erable  nitrogen,  broadcast  after  plowing  400  or  500 
pounds  each  dissolved  South  Carolina  rock,  or  better. 


fine  ground  bone,  and  muriate  of  potash.  The  land 
should  then  be  marked  out  In  rows  three  feet  apart 
and  plants  of  the  desired  varieties  set  12  to  14  inches 
apart  in  the  rows,  using  about  10,000  plants  to  the 
acre.  During  June  or  July,  when  the  established 
plants  are  growing  vigorously,  nitrate  of  soda  may  be 
strewn  along  the  rows  at  the  rate  of  200  pounds  to  the 
acre,  and  cultivated  in.  If  good  stable  manure  is  used 
as  directed  there  should  be  little  need  of  the  nitrate 
of  soda  for  the  first  year  at  least. 

Clover  That  ''Smothers  Out." 

I  would  like  to  ask  about  letting  the  second  crop  of 
clover  go  back  on  the  ground.  I  let  a  piece  go  back  last 
year,  and  it  all  smothered  out;  this  year  I  have  30  acres 
of  It,  and  it  is  good,  too.  I  have  bams  full  of  hay,  too, 
and  plenty  of  all  kinds  of  grain.  w.  E. 

Ripley,  N.  T. 

There  is  danger  of  smothering  when  a  heavy  growth 
of  clover  Is  allowed  to  remain  uncut,  or  if  cut  and  not 
removed.  If  the  land  is  to  be  plowed,  the 
full  manurial  value  will  be  retained. 
In  this  case  there  seems  to  be  a  surplus 
of  forage  or  a  dearth  of  live  stock.  If 
the  clover  is  to  be  used  for  manure,  I 
would  suggest  cutting  and  hauling  to 
some  land  not  productive  of  such  a  luxur¬ 
iant  growth,  plow  under  this  Fall,  har¬ 
row,  and  in  the  Spring,  if  the  sod  is  part¬ 
ly  decayed,  plow  again.  If  not  harrow 
thoroughly  with  a  heavy  disk  harrow, 
cutting  the  sod  and  the  clover,  and  mix¬ 
ing  with  the  soil.  This  land  will  be  in 
prime  condition  for  corn;  200  pounds  of 
acid  phosphate  will  balance  the  lertiiity. 
Other  grasses  are  materially  Injured  by 
cutting  close  in  the  Fall,  but  clover,  when 
growing  thriftily,  does  not  seem  to  lose 
any  root  power,  and  at  once  begins  a  new 
growth.  In  fact,  a  healthy  clover  plant 
abundantly  supplied  with  available  plant 
food  will  never  cease  growing  at  any  time 
when  the  temperature  is  above  40  de¬ 
grees.  The  growth  of  course  will  be  slow, 
but  the  plant  will  not  stand  idle.  When  a 
heavy  growth  is  left  on  the  field  the  air  is 
excluded  and  the  plant  fails  to  breathe 
even  in  the  cold  weather,  and  so  dies. 
When  mowing,  cut  high;  this  gives  pro¬ 
tection  in  many  ways.  The  crown  of  the 
plant  is  not  Injured,  the  high  stubble 
holds  snow,  and  high  stubble  always 
builds  a  thicker  sod.  A  thick  sod  is  valu¬ 
able  because  chemical  changes  take  place 
rapidly  under  a  mulch.  This  decaying 
stuff  also  furnishes  vegetable  matter,  and 
the  careful  observer  will  assert  that  a 
thick  sod  will  stand  drought  far  better 
than  a  thin  one.  Notice  a  closely  grazed 
pasture;  how  quickly  the  thin  sod  burns 
out  in  dry  weather.  The  most  profitable  market, 
however,  for  such  a  fine  growth  of  clover  is 
a  dairy  cow  giving  from  25  to  50  pounds  of  milk  daily, 
and  so  arrange  that  the  droppings  may  be  returned  to 
the  farm,  not  upon  the  field  where  removed  neces¬ 
sarily;  that  will  usually  have  decayed  roots  enough  to 
grow  another  crop.  Draw  to  some  field  not  prolific 
in  clover  growth,  assist  nature  in  restoring  an  equili¬ 
brium,  and  profit  thereby.  h.  e.  c. 

Blackberries  from  Cuttings. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  start  blackberries  from 
cuttings.  j.  M.  m’k. 

Golden,  Col. 

Blackberry  root  cuttings  are  mads  by  digging  up 
the  roots  of  two-year  blackberry  plants,  lying  in  bun¬ 
dles  and  cutting  in  lengths  of  about  two  inches.  Roots 
about  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil  are  preferred,  and  nur- 
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serymen  cut  theni  expeditiously  with  a  hand  hay  cut¬ 
ter.  The  cuttings  are  then  mixed  with  coarse  sand, 
thoroughly  moistened  and  wintered  in  boxes  in  an 
outbuilding  where  they  are  freely  exposed  to  frost, 
taking  care  they  never  dry  out.  In  Spring,  when  the 
soil  may  be  safely  worked,  it  is  plowed  and  fined  in 
the  usual  manner,  drills  four  inches  deep  struck  out 
four  feet  apart,  and  the  cuttings,  which  should  be  well 
callused  by  this  time,  sown  in  so  as  to  lie  five  or  six 
inches  apart.  The  furrows  are  filled  in  with  a  level¬ 
ing  tool  and  the  field  rolled,  or  soil  in  row  firmed  by 
tramping.  The  after  cultivation  consists  in  keeping 
the  soil  loose  and  free  from  weeds.  The  plants  should 
be  ready  to  sell  or  set  in  fruiting  field  by  next  Spring, 
but  may  be  left  two  years  or  more  in  the  row. 

Improving  a  Wild  Cherry. 

Among  several  wild  (“Rum”)  cherry  trees  I  have 
found  one  that  bears  quite  large  (much  larger  than  the 
others)  and  sweet  fruit.  It  has  fruited  three  years.  If 
I  transplant  to  my  garden  and  cultivate,  will  the  fruit 
increase  in  size?  ®- 

Ayer,  Mass. 

If  the  tree  is  in  good  soil  and  thrifty  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  fruit  on  this  wild  tree  will  be  materially  im¬ 
proved  by  transplanting  it  to  cultivated  ground.  It  is 
not  of  very  great  value  anyhow.  u.  k-  v.  n. 

How  to  Kill  Weeds  on  Walks. 

What  is  the  best  known  way  to  suppress  the  growth 
of  grass  and  weeds  in  brick  or  gravel  walks,  borders,  etc.? 

New  Paris.  O. 

The  basis  of  most  weed-killers  used  for  sprinkling 
gravel  and  brick  walks  seems  to  be  arsenic  or  some 
similar  irritating  poison.  These  preparations  are 
usually  quite  effectual  and  lasting.  They  are  offered 
by  few  seedsmen  in  this  country.  A  saturated  solution 
of  salt  will  kill  weeds  or  grass  where  sprinkled,  but 
must  often  be  renewed,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
a  solution  of  copper  or  iron  sulphate,  one  pound  to 
the  gallon  of  water. 

Peaches  on  the  Coast. 

Is  the  salt  atmosphere  on  the  coast  Injurious  to  peaches 
or  other  fruit?  Some  farmers  here  say  It  is.  w.  e.  n. 

Newport  News,  Va. 

From  considerable  experience  in  growing  trees  on 
the  coast  of  Virginia  and  extended  observation  1 
would  say  that  the  air  does  not  have  an  injurious  ef¬ 
fect  on  fruit  trees  of  any  kind.  I  have  seen  apple, 
pear,  plum  and  peach  growing  within  a  few  feet  of 
salt  water  and  unless  the  high  tides  covered  their 
roots  occasionally  or  the  land  was  marshy  they  seem¬ 
ed  to  flourish  as  well  as  those  miles  back  from  it.  Such 
places  are  often  quite  windy  and  bleak,  but  these  are 
the  only  unfavorable  conditions  that  I  have  noticed 
near  bodies  of  salt  water.  1  have  seen  some  very  good 
fruit  trees  at  Newport  News.  n-  k-  n- 

The  Hungarian  Prune. 

l  bought  50  Hungarian  prune  trees  from  an  agent  a 
year  ago  last  Spring,  and  as  I  have  never  seen  anything 
about  that  variety  in  The  R.  N.-Y..  I  would  like  to  hear 
what  Mr.  Van  Deman  or  anyone  else  knows  about  it.  Is 
It  a  desirable  and  profitable  variety  to  grow  for  market, 
and  where  would  I  be  likely  to  find  a  good  market  for 
them?  What  is  the  best  way  to  cultivate  and  prune? 

Wolcott,  N.  Y.  C-  e-  b. 

The  name  “Hungarian  prune”  is  only  a  class  name, 
and  is  one  of  many  that  are  given  to  the  varieties  of 
the  prune  that  have  been  brought  from  Germany.  It 
is  probable  that  the  trees  bought  in  this  case  may  be 
Fellenberg,  or  they  may  be  of  some  other  variety.  In 
any  case  they  are  likely  to  be  some  of  the  varieties 
that  are  rather  good  bearers  and  of  only  medium 
quality.  The  fruit  can  be  sold  in  almost  any  market 
at  profitable  prices.  The  trees  need  heading  back  a 
little,  not  allowing  them  to  become  close  and  brushy. 
A  little  thinning  out  of  the  branches  every  year  and 
cropping  back  when  they  grow  very  upright  is  all 
they  need  in  the  way  of  pruning.  n.  e.  v.  d. 

Budding  or  Grafting  Chestnuts. 

Last  Spring  I  planted  a  quantity  of  chestnuts.  What 
the  mice  and  chip  squirrels  did  not  get  are  growiiig.  I 
wi.sh  to  graft  or  bud  these  seedlings  with  improved 
chestnuts:  that  is.  the  large  varieties.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  the  best  process  is  for  doing  so?  I  have  had  no 
experience  with  grafting  very  young  trees,  but  as  the 
nurseries  have  them  to  sell  at  one  or  two  years  old,  I 
suppose  there  is  a  way  of  budding  or  something  of  that 
kind  while  they  are  very  young.  I  have  been  grafting 
some  large  natural  sprouts,  wild  sprouts  that  came  up 
in  the  woods  where  other  timber  had  been  cut.  but 
thinking  it  might  be  better  to  raise  the  young  tree  direct 
from  the  nuts,  I  have  planted  them  with  that  view\ 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa.  J.  e.  p. 

The  art  of  budding  chestnut  trees  successfully  has 
not  yet  been  learned,  but  possibly  it  may  be  accom¬ 
plished.  It  is  the  custom  to  graft  nursery  trees  just 
below  the  ground  when  they  are  small,  and  this  is 
the  plan  that  can  he  followed  in  the  present  case.  The 
scions  should  be  inserted  as  soon  as  the  trees  are  large 
enough,  which  is  often  not  until  the  second  year  of 
their  growth,  and  in  the  early  Spring.  The  splice  or 


tongue  method  is  the  best  for  that  size.  The  earth 
should  be  banked  up  nearly  to  their  tops  as  soon  as 
the  grafting  is  done,  to  lessen  evaporation  until  the 
union  of  stock  and  scion  is  complete.  It  will  pay 
much  better  to  plant  the  grafted  trees  in  open  ground, 
where  they  may  be  given  good  culture,  than  in  brushy 
land.  H.  E.  v.  D. 

Hardy  Peaches. 

For  the  benefit  of  your  readers  in  the  “debatable  land” 
north  of  the  peach  belt,  will  you  give  us  a  list  of  varie¬ 
ties  most  hardy  in  tree  and  bud,  and  most  likely  to  give 
us  some  peaches  when  more  tender  varieties  fail?  Seed¬ 
lings  give  us  more  fruit  than  any  budded  kinds  we  have 
tried,  but  they  often  bear  poor  fruit.  subscriber. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

A  list  of  hardy  peaches  is  unknown  to  me.  Perhaps 
the  most  hardy  peach  is  Bokhara,  which  is  a  seedling 
of  a  strain  that  grows  in  the  country  after  w'hich  it 
is  named.  It  came  from  an  imported  seed  and  budded 
trees  of  it  are  now  sold  by  several  of  the  nurseries, 
especially  those  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  tree 
has  safely  endured  the  Winters  of  central  Iowa  for 
several  years,  and  it  has  also  been  grown  in  southern 
Wisconsin.  The  fruit  is  of  medium  size,  creamy  white 
with  but  a  slight  tint  of  red,  the  quality  is  good  but 
not  equal  to  some  of  the  best,  and  is  a  freestone. 
Crosby  is  thought  by  some  to  be  hardy  in  bud.  I 
found  Early  Rivers  the  hardiest  in  bud  of  nearly  150 
kinds  that  I  had  in  my  test  orchard  in  Kansas  many 
years  ago.  n.  e.  v.  n. 

/I  Problem  in  Corn  Breeding. 

If  a  grain  of  corn  i.s  planted  and  the  stalk  produces 
three  ears  of  corn,  and  two  suckers  .spring  up  from  root 
of  same  stalk,  and  each  sucker  produces  a  good  ear  of 
corn,  which  would  be  the  better  to  breed  from,  all  being 
equall.v  good  ears,  the  ears  from  stalk  or  from  suckers, 
and  why?  a.  w.  s. 


Americus,  Ga. 

This  query  can  only  be  satisfactorily  answered  by 


practical  trials  continued  through  several  genera¬ 
tions,  but  any  experienced  plant  breeder,  if  looking 
for  best  results,  would  prefer  to  start  with  corn  from 
ears  on  the  main  stalk.  Indian  corn  or  maize  is  a 
member  of  the  Graminese  or  grass  family,  and  in 
common  with  its  associates  has  a  tendency  to  tiller, 
which  has  been  in  a  great  measure  suppressed  by  seed 
selection  for  countless  generations.  Where  corn 
(seeds)  are  wanted  under  ordinary  cultural  conditions 
this  is  an  objectionable  trait,  as  it  is  sufficient  for  the 
plant  to  concentrate  its  energy  on  a  single  stalk.  If 
grown  for  stover  the  suckering  tendency  is  not  so  ob¬ 
jectionable.  The  ears  borne  on  the  suckers,  one  would 
think,  might  have  a  greater  tendency  to  revert  to  this 
habit  than  seeds  from  main  stalk.  The  best  practice 
would  seem  to  be  to  save  seeds  from  plants  showing 
no  tendency  to  sucker,  unless  silo  corn  is  wanted. 

Calla,  Oxalis  and  Smilax. 

Will  you  give  brief  in.'itructions  for  culture  of  calla  lily, 
yellow  OxalLs  and  Easter  lily?  When  .should  they  be 
started,  and  should  the  calla  and  Oxalis  be  placed  in 
the  dark  for  a  few  weeks?  Could  an  amateur  succeed 
with  Easter  lilies?  How  often  should  manure  water  be 
given  growing  plants?  Where  can  I  obtain  a  good 
strain  of  geranium  seed?  Can  I  obtain  dormant  smilax 
roots,  no  use  trying  plants  here?  m.  w. 

Carlsbad.  N.  M. 

The  white  or  African  calla,  Bermuda  lily  and  yel¬ 
low  Oxalis  should  be  started  as  early  as  the  bulbs  can 
be  procured.  Just  now  is  an  excellent  time.  These 
bulbs  do  not  need  starting  in  the  dark,  but  the  lily 
and  Oxalis  will  do  better  if  kept  in  a  rather  cool  place 
at  first.  The  Bermuda  or  Easter  lily  is  quite  uncertain 
in  the  hands  of  amateurs.  Many  of  the  bulbs  now  in 
commerce  are  diseased,  and  will  not  flower  well  even 
under  expert  treatment.  If  tried  the  bulbs  should  be 
planted  about  three  inches  deep  in  a  six-inch  pot  of 
good  soil,  first  providing  good  drainage.  The  reason 
for  planting  tfie  bulbs  so  ^eep  is  that  this  lily  throws 


out  its  best  “feeding  roots”  from  the  stem  just  above 
the  bulb.  When  growing  It  should  haA'^e  plenty  of  air 
and  su‘nlight,  but  does  best  in  a  fairly  cool  tempera¬ 
ture.  Manure  water  need  not  be  applied  oftener  than 
once  in  two  weeks  to  most  plants.  It  should  always 
be  rather  weak,  as  the  roots  of  many  plants  cannot 
absorb  concentrated  solutions  of  fertilizers.  Any  re¬ 
liable  seedsman  can  furnish  good  seeds  of  garden  ger¬ 
aniums.  Geranium  seeds  from  the  best  varieties  do 
not  germinate  very  freely,  but  there  is  little  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  growing  ordinary  kinds.  Smilax  is  grown 
from  seeds  or  rarely  cuttings.  Dormant  roots  can 
very  rarely  be  obtained,  as  the  plant  seldom  rests 
during  life.  Clumps  may  be  moved  like  other  grow¬ 
ing  plants,  and  in  this  way  you  may  get  a  start. 


A  MAIL  BOX  ON  WHEELS. 

On  page  580  request  is  made  for  a  device  for  run¬ 
ning  a  mail  box  on  wheels.  If  ground  is  level  from 
point  of  delivery  to  house  this  diagram.  Fig.  253,  will 
send  the  box  to  and  from  the  house.  If  you  want  the 
box  at  the  road  slip  the  wire  up  the  post  from  B  to  A 
on  the  wire  AB;  when  you  wish  the  mail  to  come  to 
the  house  slip  C  down  to  B  and  it  will  come.  If  the 
house  is  uphill  from  the  route  near  the  house  plant  a 
post,  and  attach  a  wheel  v.dth  a  groove  in  its  outer 
edge,  with  crank  attached  with  a  wire  stretched  up 
hill  as  H,  Fig.  253,  and  a  cord  K  attached  to  mail  box. 
When  the  box  is  wanted  turn  the  crank  to  the  right 
and  the  mail  box,  suspended  on  the  wire  by  a  pulley, 
will  come  to  the  house  as  prompt  as  a  cow  will  come 
to  her  calf.  It  can  be  loaded  and  sent  back.  If  the 
distance  is  too  great  for  two  posts  more  posts  may  he 
added.  As  to  boys  meddling  with  the  mail  box  there 
should  be  no  fears,  as  boys  get  tired  of  meddling  with 
Uncle  Sam’s  property.  n.  e.  m. 

Portland,  Ind. 


A  YOUNG  STOCK  FARMER. 

Fig.  254  shows  a  Georgia  boy  with  three  of  his  Po¬ 
land  China  friends.  Here  is  his  story: 

“Gordon  E.  Perry  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1890,  and 
came  to  Georgia  in  1891.  At  a  very  early  age  he  show¬ 
ed  a  liking  for  animals  and  always  had  some  pet 
around  him.  but  showed  a  special  liking  for  pigs,  and 
is  always  working  around  them.  He  has  three  fine 
ones  now,  two  Poland  Chinas  and  one  Chester  White. 
The  picture  w’as  taken  when  he  was  seven  years  old. 
He  has  always  showm  a  liking  for  farm  life,  and  is 
perfectly  happy  on  the  back  of  a  horse.  He  lives  on 
a  500-acre  orchard,  and  has  learned  all  of  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  budding,  grafting,  etc.,  and  says  he  wants  to 
follow  farming.  He  attends  school  in  Winter,  walk¬ 
ing  tw'o  miles,  and  on  Saturdays  has  great  times  with 
his  hounds  hunting  rabbits.” 

We  consider  it  a  good  part  of  an  education  for  a 
country  boy  to  become  interested  in  animals  and  to 
learn  how^  to  care  for  trees.  Few  things  that  are 
learned  from  books  are  more  useful. 


CLEAR  KEROSENE  FOR  INSECT  PESTS. 

I  have  always  looked  upon  this  as  a  dangerous 
medicine  to  apply  to  growing  trees,  but  having  a 
young  apple  tree  of  a  variety  I  did  not  consider  of 
value,  well  infested  with  the  Scurfy  bark-louse,  an 
application  of  clear  kerosene  was  applied  with  one  of 
the  hand  spray  pumps  used  for  spraying  cattle  for 
flies.  Although  the  spray  is  fine  the  trunk  and  limbs 
were  thoroughly  wet,  so  no  dry  spots  showed  on  the 
bark.  In  doing  this  more  or  less  of  the  foliage  wa^ 
also  wet.  This  application  was  made  in  June,  in  or¬ 
der  to  kill  the  young  scales  hatched  this  Spring,  and 
the  tree  was  in  a  thrifty  growing  condition,  yet  as 
far  as  I  can  see  no  harm  was  done  to  either  tree  or 
foliage.  Later,  as  aphides  or  lice  appeared  at  the  end 
of  the  present  season’s  growth,  another  application 
was  given  the  whole  tree,  foliage  included.  This  was. 
of  course,  done  as  an  experiment,  yet  no  harm  was 
done  the  tree,  and  it  is  now  in  a  thrifty  growing  con¬ 
dition,  although  at  the  time  of  the  last  application 
either  from  the  aphides  or  other  cause  growth  had 
stopped.  Two  other  young  apple  trees  (four  years 
set)  had  their  trunks  and  limbs  thoroughly  sprayed 
for  Scurfy  bark-louse  with  no  injury  at  all  to  them, 
and  although  applications  of  clear  kerosene  were  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  foliage  of  apple,  pear  and  cherry,  in  no 
case  was  any  harm  done  except  to  a  few  tips  of  rank 
and  tender  growth,  and  that  could  have  been  possibly 
the  effects  of  the  lice.  In  fact,  the  clear  kerosene  has 
proved  no  more  harmful  than  a  fairly  strong  solution 
of  whale-oil  soap. 

The  applications  were  made  in  fair  and  drying 
weather,  so  that  evaporation  should  act  quickly.  Of 
course  no  drops  stood  upon  bark  or  foliage,  as  the 
spray  is  very  fine,  yet  they  were  thoroughly  Avet,  and 
my  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  applications 
of  clear  kerosene  can  safely  be  applied  to  growing  trees 
to  kill  such  insects  as  suck  the  juices  of  the  tree  and 
cannot  be  reached  by  poisons.  Possibly  a  compressed- 
air  sprayer  could  be  invented  which  would  make  kero¬ 
sene  a  practical  remedy  for  killing  the  young  of  the 
San  Jos6  scale,  as  they  are  hatched  through  the  sea¬ 
son,  provided  they  do  not  a]l  go  together. 

Massachusetts.  •  '  r.  o.  mead, 

V  1  ’ 
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APPLES  WITHOUT  COLD  STORAGE. 

How  a  Rhode  Island  Man  Keeps  Them. 

During  the  past  few  apple  years  I  had  kept  my 
apples  in  a  cold  harn  cellar  covered  with  forest  leaves 
to  the  floor  above,  and  the  apples  kept  well,  but  two 
years  ago  last  Winter  rats  had  things  all  their  own 
way,  as  there  was  no  way  either  to  trap  them  or  for 
the  cats  to  get  them,  neither  could  any  oversight  be 
kept  over  the  apples,  only  to  dig  out  the  barrels  as 
wanted  in  the  order  in  which  they  came.  To  keep  the 
apples  the  past  Winter  the  same  harn  cellar  was 
slatted  above  and  around  the  sides  and  packed  solid 
with  eel-grass  (seaweed)  and  double  boarded  in  front 
with  quite  a  space  between  which  was  also  packed 
with  the  same  material.  Two  thicknesses  of  old  carpet 
were  hung  inside  the  inner  partition,  and  outside  the 
door  a  similar  amount  was  also  hung.  Three  times 
during  the  Winter  when  the  thermometer  was  at  a 
low  point  for  several  days,  an  oil  stove  or  some 
brooder  lamps  were  started  and  the  temperature  easily 
kept  from  dropping  too  low.  These  lamps  I  put  in 
an  old  bathtub  and  washboiler  to  reduce  the  chances 
of  fire  to  a  minimum,  as  on  account  of  rats  a  cat  had 
to  be  kept  in  the  cellar.  The  barrels  were  placed  in 
double  tiers  and  double  rows  on  platforms,  giving 
pussy  opportunity  to  go  all  around  under  and  over 
Them.  Care  was  taken  to  have  every  barrel  snugly 
covered  either  with  boards,  which  did  very  well  for 
the  lower  tier,  and  the  heads  nailed  into  shape  by 
two  laths  across  all  the  pieces  and  allowed  to  project 
an  inch  on  each  side,  which  kept  them  on  and  pre¬ 
vented  their  tipping  inside.  Heading  the  barrels  is  to 
be  avoided  until  after  they  are  finally  picked  over 
and  about  to  be  shipped. 

An  important  part  of  keeping  apples  is  the  picking 
and  care  of  them  previous  to  placing  in 
a  storage  cellar.  During  the  past  few 
apple  years  I  have  made  a  lean-to  shed 
on  the  north  side  of  the  barn  with  16-foot 
matched  boards,  which  were  rested  upon 
a  three-foot  fence  previously  made.  In 
this  the  apples  were  stored  as  picked,  but 
the  loss  was  serious  from  dry  rot.  A  year 
ago  I  built  another  barn,  and  being  in  a 
great  hurry  to  get  it  sufficiently  along  to 
use  for  storage  purposes  only,  it  was 
boarded  around  on  east,  south  and  west 
sides  without  any  windows  or  doors,  and 
a  large  door  hung  on  the  north.  Into  this 
dark  barn  the  apples  were  stored  last  Fall 
as  picked  in  barrels  and  boxes  double 
tiered,  and  later  were  moved  to  the  sea¬ 
weed  cellar  without  picking  them  over. 

IVhile  stored  in  the  dark  barn  they 
scarcely  felt  the  heat  of  a  warm  day,  there 
being  no  entrance  except  from  the  north, 
and  the  door  being  left  open  all  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  cool  nights  was  obtained.  The  com¬ 
mon  practice  of  leaving  the  barrels  out 
of  doors,  whether  headed  and  lying  down 
or  covered  standing  up,  is  a  poor  one  for 
good  keeping,  as  every  warm  day  tends  to 
ripen  them.  It  should  be  the  study  of 
everyone  who  picks  apples  for  Winter  to  keep  them 
dry  and  cool.  Every  year  previously  dry  rot  has 
caused  a  terrible  mortality  among  my  apples,  and  I 
had  begun  to  think  perhaps  I  should  have  to  give  up 
Baldwins  for  this  reason,  but  last  Winter  I  think  I 
did  not  see  five  apples  thus  affected.  Prom  the  time 
apples  are  picked  they  should  be  kept  covered  tight, 
for  if  the  air  gets  to  them  they  lose  their  crispness, 
Apples  wilt  and  shrivel  if  left  open.  It  is  also  for  this 
latter  reason  a  poor  practice  to  pile  upon  the  ground 
after  picking,  for  while  it  may  improve  the  color  it 
does  so  at  the  expense  of  the  quality,  for  just  note 
that  all  Baldwin  windfalls  turn  red  if  left  for  a  while 
upon  the  ground. 

Apples  should  not  be  picked  too  early.  The  trees 
in  sod,  and  the  longer  they  have  been  so,  are  apt  to 
ripen  their  fruit  first,  and  on  rich  cultivated  land  the 
season  sometimes  does  not  seem  long  enough.  Again, 
a  tree  with  a  sparing  crop  will  ripen  before  one  with 
a  heavy  one,  and  a  strong  wind  will  injure  the  light 
crop  more  than  it  will  the  heavy  one  unless  a  very 
severe  blow,  for  if  the  branches  are  heavily  laden 
they  are  not  easily  shaken.  My  method  for  gathering 
is  to  pick  each  day  the  apples  that  seem  to  need 
picking  first,  and  the  parts  of  trees  that  are  the  ripest 
if  there  is  a  difference  in  their  ripeness.  A  heavily 
laden  tree  will  have  the  ripest  apples  in  the  top  and 
on  ends  of  south  and  upper  branches,  while  inside  of 
the  tree  and  the  lower  branches  may  be  green.  Don’t 
be  frightened  if  your  heavily  laden  trees  seem  to  be 
dropping  a  great  deal  of  fruit;  nature  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  will  keep  the  load  about  right,  and 
though  many  bushels  may  drop,  the  growth  of  those 
that  remain  keeps  the  trees  up  to  the  limit  of  their 
capacity.  To  pick  apples  too  early  is  to  experience  too 
many  warm  spells  before  the  Winter  Storing  is  done, 


which  places  an  additional  limit  upon  their  keeping 
qualities.  I  believe  that  the  labor  of  picking  over, 
heading  the  barrels,  carting  to  some  cold  storage 
and  paying  the  charges  will  build  anyone  who  has 
many  apples  to  keep  a  suitable  place  for  keeping 
them.  In  April  I  had  good  Hubbardston,  Greening, 
Northern  Spy,  Baldwin  and  Russet,  but  as  the  weath¬ 
er  warmed  they  began  to  decay  fast,  and  without  cold 
storage  I  .should  not  attempt  to  keep  any  but  Russets 
after  April.  A  few  days  ago  one  of  the  most  particu¬ 
lar  fruit  dealers  of  Providence  told  me  he  never  be¬ 
fore  handled  such  fine  apples  all  through  the  Winter 
as  he  had  received  from  me.  In  fact,  after  my  Gra- 
vensteins  and  ripest  Spies  were  gone  he  did  not  want 
Baldwins;  said  the  Baldwin  was  not  a  first-class  apple 
to  retail,  and  for  a  few  weeks  he  purchased  the  finest 
Kings  and  Spies.  Then  he  asked  for  a  sample  bushel 
of  Baldwins,  and  shortly  after  he  dropped  all  othei-s 
for  them.  f.  t.  j. 

Drownville,  R.  1. 

AN  EXPERIENCE  WITH  CONCRETE. 

I  am  glad  to  add  my  experience  to  the  article  on 
page  610  about  laying  a  concrete  foundation.  Last 
year  I  had  charge  of  the  concrete  work  on  a  largo 
dwelling  built  of  concrete  faced  with  white  flint  rock. 
The  foundation  and  cross  walls  were  all  built  of  con¬ 
crete.  Any  sized  stones  of  all  shapes  were  used  that 
were  say  two  inches  smaller  than  the  thickness  of 
the  wall,  .so  as  to  leave  say  one  inch  for  face  of  wall, 
so  as  not  to  have  any  stone  project  through;  instead 
of  laying  in  a  tier  of  stone  and  using  grout  to  fill 
spaces,  put  in  the  grout  mixed  as  for  thin  mortar,  or 
so  it  can  be  handled  well  with  a  square  shovel,  and 
fill  the  form  two  or  three  inches  in  depth;  then 
plunge  or  bed  into  it  all  the  stone  it  will  hold  of  any 


size  or  shape  you  may  have.  When  well  filled  by 
pushing  down  the  stone  into  the  grout  with  a  stick, 
fill  again  and  continue  until  form  is  filled.  In  this 
way  all  spaces  between  the  stone  will  be  well  filled, 
cementing  the  whole  mass  together  similar  to  one 
solid  rock.  The  grout  we  used  was  made  of  one  part 
Portland  cement  to  eight  parts  sand  and  gravel,  one 
of  sand  and  two  of  gravel.  This  proportion  made  a 
concrete  strong  enough  to  make  flat  arches  between 
timbers  four  inches  thick  with  a  four-foot  span. 

Clifton  Station,  Va.  J.  d.  l. 

A  MULCHED  ORCHARD  IN  ILLINOIS. 

We  have  45  acres  of  apple  orchard,  five  years  old,  that 
we  wish  to  get  down  into  the  mulch  system.  The  or¬ 
chard  is  located  in  central  part  of  Montgomery  County; 
the  soil  is  a  light  timber  land,  clay  subsoil,  underlaid 
with  lime.  The  soil  is  especially  adapted  to  growing 
Timothy,  but  not  for  clover,  as  it  is  difficult  to  get  a 
stand.  What  would  be  the  objection,  if  any,  to  using 
Timothy  for  that  purpose,  cutting  it  before  it  blooms? 
What  grasses,  if  any,  would  you  advise  mixing  with  the 
Timothy?  We  purpose  cutting  this  once  or  twice  a  year 
and  leaving  it  as  a  mulch.  e.  m.  m. 

Hillsboro,  Ill. 

In  an  orchard  five  years  old  it  is  harder  to  establish 
the  mulch  system  than  in  a  newly  planted  orchard. 
To  succeed  with  the  mulch  method  it  is  necessary  to 
accumulate  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil  to  act  like  a 
sponge  VO  hold  moisture,  and  to  furnish  a  medium  for 
bact  rial  action.  The  earlier  in  the  life  of  the  or¬ 
chard  this  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter  begins 
the  better  for  the  orchard.  A  grass  that  makes  a  fine 
thick  aftermath  is  to  be  preferred;  this  aftermath 
shades  the  entire  surface  of  soil  and  is  just  what  the 
soil  needs.  Blue  grass  is  as  good  as  any  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  and  I  would  sow  this  Fall  one-half  bushel  of 
Kentucky  Blue  grass  and  ooe-eighth  bushel  of  Tim¬ 


othy  per  acre.  Next  Spring  sow  one-fourth  bushel 
of  clover  par  acre.  The  clover  helps  very  much  to  get 
the  soil  in  right  condition,  and  I  would  make  quite  an 
effort  to  obtain  a  catch.  Fertilizing  with  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  stable  manure  on  the  surface  of  soil  this  Win¬ 
ter  would  he  as  good  an  insurance  as  any.  Mulch 
trees  with  any  available  vegetable  matter  early  in 
Spring  to  hoid  moisture  until  grass  in  orchard  be¬ 
comes  available.  Any  of  the  following  will  answer; 
stable  manure,  straw,  cut  cornstalks  or  sawdust. 

GRANT  G.  HITOIIINGS. 


AN  ORCHARD  ON  ROUGH  LAND. 

I  spoke  last  week  of  some  rough,  hillside  lan.I 
which  J.  H.  Hale  of  Connecticut  is  planting  in  or¬ 
chards.  Those  who  have  ever  seen  a  New  England 
pasture,  full  of  rocks  and  grubs,  and  grown  up  into  a 
thick,  dense  mat  of  trees  will  appreciate  the  job  which 
Mr.  Hale  has  undertaken.  Such  land  was  considered 
so  unpromising  that  it  was  abandoned  years  ago — the 
trees  and  brush  coming  in  to  take  possession  of  it. 

On  one  large  field  of  such  land  we  found  three  Ital¬ 
ians  at  work  with  ax  and  billhook  cutting  down  all 
growth — making  a  clean  sweep  of  trees  and  bushes. 
They  had  been  at  this  for  weeks — camping  on  the 
ground  and  toiling  patiently  at  this  slow  and  un¬ 
promising  work.  They  had  done  a  good  job,  for  as 
Mr.  Hale  says,  they  take  pride  in  their  work,  and 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  hill  will  be  crown¬ 
ed  with  a  fine  orchard  of  apple  and  peach  as  a  partial 
result  of  their  labor.  A  man  can  make  even  such  a 
job  as  this  noble  if  his  heart  is  in  it.  The  ground  was 
covered  thick  with  the  fallen  trees  and  brush.  Mr. 
Hale’s  problem  is  what  to  do  with  this  dead  growth. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  danger  from  fire  he  would  plant 
trees  among  the  stumps  and  leave  the  fallen  brush 
around  them  to  serve  as  mulch  and  de¬ 
cay  on  the  ground.  There  is  also  much 
of  the  larger  wood  that  could  be  cut  up  for 
fuel,  but  labor  is  high,  and  if  a  fire  once 
started  in  the  hill  every  fruit  tree  would 
be  killed.  Mr.  Hale  has  about  decided  to 
burn  the  whole  field  over  this  Fall,  mak¬ 
ing  a  clean  sweep  of  timber  and  trash.  To 
be  sure  this  will  destroy  not  only  the 
brush,  but  also  the  leaves  and  humus  in 
the  upper  soil,  but  Mr.  Hale  thinks  that 
all  things  considered  it  is  the  wiser  plan. 
Having  cleared  the  field  by  fire  he  will 
plant  peach  and  apple  trees  about  as  he 
has  already  done  on  another  part  of  the 
same  farm. 

Small  trees  are  severely  pruned  both 
top  and  root,  and  planted  in  true  rows 
right  among  the  stumps  and  stones.  The 
tops  are  cut  back  in  some  cases  so  that 
barely  a  foot  is  left  above  ground.  The 
roots  were  pruned  off  to  mere  stubs.  Mr. 
Hale  digs  a  larger  hole  when  planting 
these  trees,  but  otherwise  his  practice  on 
these  rocky  hills  is  the  same  as  the  plan 
I  am  following  on  my  own  farm.  The 
spaces  between  the  rows  were  roughly 
chopped  up  with  a  Cutaway  and  seeded  to 
cow  peas.  These  cow  peas  have  made  a  fair  growth. 
The  peach  trees  have  received  some  fertilizer,  and 
have  grown  well.  In  the  rows  and  around  some  of 
the  trees  are  a  few  weeds  which  are  to  be  cut  with 
a  scythe  and  used  for  mulching.  Mr.  Hale  has  not 
yet  decided  just  how  he  will  treat  these  trees  in  the 
future.  From  what  he  said  I  think  his  plan  will  be 
to  scratch  over  the  field  again  with  Cutaway  or 
spring-tooth  and  again  sow  cow  peas.  He  then  plans 
to  start  several  Italians  in  the  orchard  with  scythe 
and  grub  hoe,  digging  up  grubs  and  small  stumps,  and 
cutting  weeds  to  be  thrown  around  the  peach  trees. 

It  will  surprise  many  who  have  heard  Mr.  Hale 
talk  on  cultivation  to  learn  that  he  is  even  willing  to 
try  this  rough  method  of  culture.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  Hale  is  doing  a  brave  thing  in  attempting  it. 
I  feel  sure  that  the  orchard  will  succeed  and  its  suc¬ 
cess  will  do  more  for  New  England  than  most  of  the 
horticultural  teachings  of  the  last  25  years.  Much  of 
this  teaching  has  been  out  of  the  reach  of  the  com¬ 
mon  or  average  farmers,  since  it  has  meant  expen¬ 
sive  and  scientific  culture.  Here  we  have  a  simple 
plan  which,  if  successful,  will  enable  a  farmer  to  make 
rough  $10  land  pay  interest  on  a  valuation  of  $200  per 
acre!  Others  are  quietly  testing  this  plan.  We  know 
of  one  man  who  planted  trees  among  the  stumps  and 
piles  dead  branches  around  them.  They  have  made 
a  good  growth,  and  are  well  colored  and  thrifty.  It 
may  be  urged  that  even  should  this  plan  succeed  only 
the  enterprising  and  well-to-do  will  take  advantage 
of  it.  That  may  be,  but  at  any  rate,  it  will  put  op¬ 
portunity  within  the  reach  of  the  poor  man  who 
cannot  afford  to  pull  the  stones  and  level  the  ground 
so  as  to  fit  it  for  intense  culture.  New  markets  and 
new  conditions  have  made  this  new  caUure  possible. 

w,  0. 
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OATS  IN  THE  STRAWBERRIES. 
Who  Has  Ever  Tried  It? 

ir.,  Mass.— Can  any  reader  tell  me  whether 
it  will  pay  to  sow  oats  among  the  straw¬ 
berries  in  the  Fall  to  occupy  the  ground 
and  provide  Winter  protection? 

I  have  never  tried  it,  but  would  not 
think  it  a  good  plan,  as  the  berry  plants 
need  all  the  chance  for  growth  during 
the  Fall  that  is  possible  in  order  to 
develop  the  plants  and  form  strong  buds 
for  the  next  season’s  crop  of  berries. 

New  York.  d.  k.  pease. 

I  have  never  tried  it,  but  think  oats 
sown  about  the  first  of  October  would 
answer  the  purpose  very  satisfactorily. 
Anything  that  stops  the  freeze  and 
thawing  and  breaks  the  wind  is  a  good 
covering  for  strawberries.  The  clean 
culture  and  a  few  cornstalks  would  be 
my  choice:  I  have  not  much  experience. 
Summer  grass  comes  in  here  and  makes 
a  good  protection,  but  clean  culture  pays 

best.  T-  J-  BLACKWELL. 

New  Jersey. 

I  have  had  no  experience  with  grain 
sown  for  a  strawberry  mulch.  My  opin¬ 
ion  is  that  if  sown  early  enough  to  make 
sufficient  growTh  to  be  of  any  use,  it 
would  deprive  the  plants  of  much  neces¬ 
sary  cultivation,  resulting  in  poorly  de¬ 
veloped  plants  and  so  great  a  reduction 
in  the  yield  of  the  ensuing  crop  that  the 
less  would  be  far  greater  than  the  cost 
of  a  mulch  of  straw  or  stalks. 

New  York.  Q.  a.  parcell. 

I  have  no  experience  in  sowing  oats 
in  strawberries  as  a  cover  crop  in  Win¬ 
ter,  though  I  have  seen  it  done  by  a 
neighbor,  who  reported  in  its  favor  and 
practiced  it  for  several  years,  but  does 
not  now  follow  it  up.  The  reason  I  do 
not  know.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  could 
not  be  successfully  applied.  The  time 
to  sow  would  depend  somewhat  on  the 
season.  One  could  judge  pretty  closely 
how  long  it  would  take  to  get  a  good 
growth  on  an  oat  crop  with  favorable 
weather;  I  should  say  September  20  to 
October  1  w'ould  not  be  far  out  of  the 

N.  HAI-T-CK'K. 

IvOng  Island. 

I  never  tried  the  oat  covering  in  my 
strawberry  lot,  neither  do  I  know  any¬ 
one  who  has.  We  always  use  hay  that 
grows  on  low  land  that  we  buy  delivered 
for  about  $8  per  ton.  We  used  to  cover 
our  beds  with  this  hay  after  the  ground 
was  frozen  hard  but  now  w'e  cover  about 
November  10.  I  think  it  is  more  dam¬ 
aging  to  the  plants  to  freeze  and  thaw  in 
the  Fall  than  it  is  later,  because  if  lifted 
by  the  freezing  and  thawing  in  the  Fall 
they  have  to  stay  so  all  Winter,  but  if 
they  are  lifted  by  the  frost  in  the  Spring 
they  soon  recoup,  as  the  Winter  is  over. 
As  soon  as  I  take  off  the  mulch  or  cov¬ 
ering  I  look  it  over  to  see  if  any  of  the 
plants  have  been  heaved  with  the  frost; 
if  so  if  I  cannot  roll  it  and  press  them 
in  again  with  my  own  weight,  I  fasten 
a  piece  of  board  to  an  old  pair  of  arctic 
shoes  (on  the  bottoms),  I  then  put  my 
feet  in  these  arctics  and  walk  over  the 
plants  in  the  soft  ground,  which  presses 
them  into  their  proper  places.  We  re¬ 
move  all  of  the  hay,  as  we  dig  and  sell 
many  of  the  plants.  Some  of  my  land 
heaves  badly,  as  it  is  a  reclaimed 
swamp,  and  the  mud  is  from  two  to  10 
feet  deep.  On  this  wet  land  we  put  about 
three  tons  of  covering  to  the  acre,  but 
on  high  land  half  that  amount  will  do. 

Massachusetts.  s.  h.  warren. 

Several  years  ago  we  experimented  in 
a  small  way  sowing  oats  in  the  straw¬ 
berry  field  as  a  mulch  for  Winter  pro¬ 
tection,  but  were  not  favorably  impress¬ 
ed  with  the  results.  Every  strawberry 
grower  of  experience  knows  that  to  a 
great  extent  next  Summer’s  crop  must 
be  made  this  Fall.  To  get  a  growth  of 
oats  sufficient  to  be  of  any  account  as  a 
mulch  for  Winter  protection  they  would 
have  to  be  sown  not  later  than  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  August  in  this  latitude,  and  we 
consider  August  and  September  the  very 
time  when  we  must  do  our  best  to  make 


next  Summer’s  crop.  So  far  as  our  ex¬ 
perience  goes  this  can  be  done  best  by 
thorough  cultivation  and  thinning  of 
plants  up  to  October  1.  Oats  sown  in  the 
patch  will  interfere  with  cultivation  and 
at  the  same  time  crowd  and  take  the 
moisture  from  the  plants,  which  at  this 
time  is  none  too  plentiful  here,  this  sea¬ 
son,  however  being  an  exception  as  to 
moisture.  The  mulch  question  is  indeed 
a  serious  one  where  almost  any  kind  of 
straw  brings  $8  and  $10  per  ton,  and 
where  cornstalks  are  all  utilized  as  feed, 
as  is  the  case  in  this  section.  We  have 
solved  the  mulch  question  however,  at 
least  in  part,  by  not  mulching  at  all.  We 
know  this  is  not  orthodox  teaching,  but 
on  our  soii  and  as  we  grow  the  straw¬ 
berry  we  can  dispense  with  Winter 
mulching  with  little  loss  or  disadvan¬ 
tage.  Most  of  our  berries  are  grown  on 
high  ground,  which  is  a  gravelly  loam 
and  well  drained  naturally.  We  set  4x2 
feet  and  use  the  wide  matted  row  sys¬ 
tem,  keeping  plants  thinned  to  six  to 
eight  inches  apart,  allowing  the  rows  to 
run  two  to  three  feet  wide,  leaving  only 
about  a  foot  between  rows  for  picking 
paths.  We  find  grown  thus  on  this  soil 
they  go  through  the  Winter  in  fine  shape 
and  do  not  heave,  their  own  foliage  be¬ 
ing  sufficient  mulch.  We  get  firmer  and 
better  colored  fruit  than  where  mulch 
is  used  and  left  on,  also  they  are  leas 
liable  to  be  killed  with  late  frosts,  as 
the  ground  warms  up  readily  and  the 
radiation  of  heat  through  cold  nights 
often  keeps  frost  at  bay,  while  if  they 
had  heavy  mulch  the  ground  would  be 
cold  and  the  frost  would  get  in  its  work. 
We  are  aware,  though,  that  this  plan 
will  not  work  on  heavy  retentive  soil. 
On  such  soil  mulching  is  imperative.  We 
would  advise  our  New  England  friend  to 
grow  his  mulch  on  another  field  and  ap¬ 
ply  when  the  ground  is  hard  frozen.  The 
strawberry,  to  do  its  best,  must  in  the 
Fall  develop  strong  stocky  plants  with 
heavy  crowns  and  well-developed  fruit 
buds,  and  from  our  experience,  extend¬ 
ing  over  a  period  of  18  years  of  commer¬ 
cial  berry  growing,  we  find  this  cannot 
be  attained  by  allowing  the  plants  to  be 
crowded  in  any  way.  w.  p.  keeper. 

Pennsylvania. 


FRUIT  NOTES. 

Pan-American  Strawberry.— We  are 
now  (September  14)  picking  ripe  straw¬ 
berries  from  the  Pan- Americans.  They  are 
loaded  with  fruit  and  blossoms,  s.  h.  w. 

Massachusetts. 

Hudson  Valley  Apples.— Shipments  of 
apples  from  this  point  to  Europe  have 
netted  as  high  as  $4.90  per  barrel.  Bald¬ 
wins  are  coloring  finely,  but  the  high 
prices  will  be  apt  to  fall  off,  as  much  in¬ 
ferior  and  immature  fruit  is  being  shipped. 

Hudson.  N.  Y.  j.  y.  p. 

Fall  Strawberries.— This  is  a  queer 
season,  and  vegetation  is  indulging  in  some 
strange  freaks.  I  am  having  quite  a  few 
strawberries  at  present;  had  some  for  tea 
the  forepart  of  the  week,  and  to-day  (Sep¬ 
tember  12)  picked  a  nice  quart;  sold  them 
for  50  cents.  There  are  a  good  many 
green  ones  at  present  and  some  blossoms. 
These  berries  are  picked  on  a  new  set  bed 
this  Summer.  w.  L.  H. 

Bristol,  Conn. 

Protecting  Trees.— I  often  read  ques¬ 
tions  from  many  who  ask  the  best  protec¬ 
tion  against  mice  girdling  young  fruit 
trees.  Years  of  experience  with  hundreds 
of  trees  have  taught  me  the  simplest, 
safest  and  least  harmful  way  I  know. 
Bank  the  trees  with  soil  eight  or  10  inches 
high.  The  mice  work  on  the  level  ground 
under  the  snow;  they  never  touched  a 
tree  that  I  thus  treated.  Remove  the  dirt 
in  the  Spring.  h.  k.  w.  h. 

Massachusetts. 

Florida  Tomatoes.— I  noticed  on  page 
629  a  letter  from  J.  Y.  P.,  Schenectady,  N. 
Y.,  headed  Notes  on  Florida  Tomatoes, 
stating  that  Florida  tomatoes  had  undis¬ 
puted  possession  of  the  market  this  season 
and  that  prices  were  high  and  kept  up  till 
late  in  the  season,  prime  tomatoes  bringing 
$2.50  per  crate.  Tomatoes  may  have  sold 
for  $2.50  per  crate,  but  no  such  price  was 
returned  to  the  grower.  There  were  more 
fancy  tomatoes  sold  for  $1.50  to  $1.75  than 
$2.50  in  Manatee  County,  and  prime  toma¬ 
toes  sold  for  $1  to  $1.25;  that  is,  these  were 
the  returns  that  came  back  to  this  section. 
Last  season  w'as  the  worst  in  20  years  for 
price.s  on  all  vegetables.  Lettuce  half  the 
time  did  not  bring  freight.  The  trouble 


with  tomatoes  was  that  the  whole  State 
came  in  together.  Manatee  had  the  largest 
tomato  crop  ever  grown,  also  the  best,  and 
the  lowest  price  ever  known  for  tomatoes. 

Ellenton,  Fla.  a.  w.  s. 

Fruit  Notes  from  Illinois.— My  plum 
orchard  w'as  planted  in  1886,  two  each  as 
follows:  Willard,  Abundance,  Burbank, 
Red  June,  Splendor,  Gold.  Since  then  I 
have  added  Forest  Rose,  Forest  Garden, 
De  Soto,  Weaver,  Hawkeye,  Wolf,  Potta¬ 
wattamie,  Wlckson,  Rockford,  Klondike, 
Milton,  Moore’s  Arctic,  Marianna,  Sur¬ 
prise,  and  one  brought  from  Switzerland 
by  a  Mr.  Kunzler.  Twice  Abundance  have 
all  winterkilled.  Splendor  both  killed  the 
first  Winter.  One  of  the  Gold  killed  first 
Winter.  With  the  exception  of  Pottawat¬ 
tamie  all  were  in  bearing  this  year.  Wick- 
son  is  the  largest,  best  looking  and  quality 
best;  Burbank  next.  It  is  the  best  paying 
of  all.  The  one  from  Switzerland  would 
sell  for  Lombard;  propagates  from  suck¬ 
ers.  bears  well  and  I  have  found  it  hardy 
and  profitable.  Weaver  comes  next  in  size, 
productiveness  and  profit.  De  Soto  bears 
in  the  nursery  row  so  heavily  the  trees 
become  dwarfed  unless  the  fruit  is  removed 
when  small.  Hawkeye  is  nearly  as  bad. 
Japan  varieties  brought  $3  and  natives  $2 
a  bushel  here  at  the  nursery  this  season. 
I  expect  great  things  from  Surprise,  a 
Wisconsin  seedling,  on  account  of  its  size 
and  quality.  The  earliest  ripening  native 
plum  we  had  is  Wolf.  The  fruit  was  sold 
in  quart  boxes  at  $3.20  a  bushel.  We  had 
five  trees  that  averaged  1%  bushel  per  tree. 
I  bought  four  Rockford  plum  trees  for  my 
trial  orchard.  All  are  alive  and  bearing. 
There  are  three  varieties.  Two  are  Forest 
Garden,  one  Forest  Rose  and  the  other 
must  be  Rockford,  for  it  is  the  best  of  the 
lot,  in  productiveness  and  quality;  was 
planted  11  years  ago  and  has  borne  every 
year.  I  do  not  propagate  any  fruit  stock 
except  from  bearing  trees  or  bearing 
vines.  I  cannot  see  why  the  rule  will  not 
hold  good  in  nursery  stock  as  well  as  with 
animals,  that  like  begets  like.  Kieffer 
pears  pollenized  with  Vermont  Beauty  have 
more  color  and  a  better  flavor  than  when 
fertilized  with  their  own  pollen,  and  there 
is  more  fruit  on  the  trees  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Vermont  Beauty,  Seckel,  Flemish 
Beauty  and  Koonce  do  not  seem  to  affect 
them  in  the  least.  Apples  and  pears  are 
not  bearing  this  year.  Plums  and  peaches 
are  well  to  overload.  We  are  having 
lots  of  rain,  the  same  as  in  New  York, 
only  more.  s.  e.  h. 
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PUNTS  AND  SHRUBS 

FOR  HOME  DECORATION. 


Let  us  help  you  make  your  yard  more  at¬ 
tractive  aud  “home  like.”  A  few  hardy 
phmts  and  shrubs  rightly  placed  will  work 
wonders.  Fall  is  the  time  to  p.ant  them. 
Write  us  what  you  need,  if  onlj  a  Crimson 
Rambler  for  the  corner  of  your  porch. 

Perhaps  your  entire  lawn  needs  attention^ 
Does  it?  Then  don’t  delay  a  day.  Write  us 
about  it.  We  handle  planting  problems 
large  and  small ;  tell  you  what  you  need  and 
why.  No  charge  unless  you  want  the  plants. 
That’s  fair,  is  it  not? 

Get  OUR  NEW  FLOK.VI.  GUIDE,  just 
out.  Mention  Rural  New-'^orker,  and 
address : 


THE  CONARD  &,  JONES  CO., 

“  Growers  of  the  Best  Boses  in  America." 
Box  4,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
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—Full  crop  from  Layer  Strawberry  Plants ; 
$3  per  1,000.  Try  Fall  planting;  list. 
KEVITI  'SPLANT  farm.  Athenla,  N.  J. 


WHY  NOT  GROW  GINSENG? 


SEEDS 


AND 

GRAIN 


Red  Alsike,  Crimson  and  Alfalfa 
Clovers.  Timothy  and  Grass  Seeds. 
Hungarian,  Millet  &  Buckwheat. 
Dwarf  Essex  Rape  and  Sand 
Vetches.  Turnip  Seed  and  Seed 
Wheat. 

Feeding  com  and  Oats  in  car 
lots,  delivered  on  your  track. 

Clipper  Grain  &  Seed  Cleaners 

Let  Us  Know  Tour  Wants. 


The  Henry  Philipps  Seed  &  Implement  Co., 

Department  “A,”  Toledo,  Ohio. 
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Fruit  Trees. 


All  kinds,  sll 
ages*  A  com* 
plete  line  ol 

shrubs,  vines  and  g^eneral  nursery  stock  of  Genesee  Valley 
ffrowing.  Catalogue  and  price  list  to  all  interested  parties. 

THE  SWEET  NURSERY  CO.,  245  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED. 

Eldorado  Blackberry  and  Golden  Queen 
Raspberry  Plants.  Address,  Box  237, 
North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


Apple,  Peacli,Sour  Cherry, 


Selection. 


The  Best  of  Trees.  Low 
-  _  Prices.  Catalogue. 

VOODVIEW  nurseries,  B.  3,Mt.  Holly  Springs.  Pa 


TTADK  TREES  succeed  where 

Nursery.  OTHERS  FAIL 

Oil#  Fruit  Book  Free.  Result  of  78  years’ experience 
V^^STARK  BROS,  Louisiana,  Mo.;  Dansville,  N.  Y.;  Etc 


MAIDEN’S  BLUSH 

Is  but  one  of  hundreds  of  varieties  of  trees  gg’own 
by  us.  We  send  FREE,  upon  request,  new  hand¬ 
some,  complete  illustrated  catalogue,  giving  valu¬ 
able  hints  and  suggestions  on  selection  and  care 
of  stock.  We  have  Largest  Nurseries,  Most  Com¬ 
plete  Facilities  in  Michigan.  Write  us  to-day. 

CENTRAL  MICHIGAN  NURSERY, 
Huxerymsn,  Fierkts,  Lanlscape  AraMtsak.  Kalama^co,  Hiah 


BUDDED  FRUITS. 

Peach,  Apple  and  Pear  Buda. 

Largest  and  best  assortment  in  the  United  States. 
Write  ns  to-day  for  the  list  of  varieties  &  prices. 
Harrison’s  Nurseries,  Box  89,  Berlin,  Md. 


NORTHERN  GROWN  TREES. 

Best  climate,  Best  soil.  Best  for  the  Fruit 
Grower.  Best  for  Agent  and  Dealer.  Best  Cata¬ 
logue,  Best  Prices.  My  treatment  and  trees  make 
permanent  customers.  Once  tried,  always  wanted. 
Catalogue  free.  Instructive,  interesting. 

MARTIN  WAHL.  Rochester,  N  T 


A  GRAND  LOT  OF  TREES 

Brown  on  virgin  soil  In  the  mountains  of  Western 
Pennsylvania.  No  scale,  no  disease  of  any  kind. 
None  better,  none  cheaper.  Our  business  Is  growing 
trees  for  the  commercial  orchardist  and  farmer. 
Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  and  price  list.  Address 

The  River  Side  Nursery  Company 

Confluence,  Penn. 


THE 


Half  •  Matary  affair  dealiair  has  gWen 

our  products  that  prominence  omich  merit 
deserves.  Wa  still  offer  eveKthing  of 
best  for  Orchard,  Vineyard, 
Lawn,  Park,  HtreeL  Gardea 
and  Greenhouse.  Oatalogus 
-  No.  1.  112  pages,  free  to  pur¬ 
chasers  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees.  No.  3,  64  pages,  free  to  buyers 
of  Holland  Bulbs  and  Green honss 
Plants.  Try  ns;  we  guarantee 
'satisfaction.  Correspondence  solicited. 

STORRS  A  HARRISON  COh 

PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


My  Illustratad  Catalogue  of  Trees  and  Plants  at 
WHOLESALE  PRICES.  Buy  direct,  and  save 
commissions.  I  pay  the  freight  when  cash  accom¬ 
panies  order. 

IS.  O.  PETERSON,  MONTROSE  NURSERIES, 
Montrose,  N.  Y. 


2,000,000  PEri^EEs 

We  offer  2,000,000  Elberta  June  Buds,  besides  large 
stock  of  Belle  of  Georgia,  Mamie  Ross,  Hlley,  Car¬ 
man,  Greensboro,  etc.,  all  for  Fall  delivery.  Big  as¬ 
sortment  of  2-year  Apple,  1-year  Pear  and  Cherry, 
and  small  fruit  plants.  Write  for  catalogue. 

Chattanooga  Nurseries,  Chattanooga.  Tend. 


CEED  WHEAT— The  haraiest  and  heaviest  yield- 
Ing  varieties  at  moderate  prices.  Samples  and 
circular  free.  A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Bamford,  Pa. 


IT  IS  THE  GOLD  WINNER.  We  sell  Northern 
Pennsylvania  Wild  Roots.  The  best,  surest  and 
cheapest  to  start  with.  Write  for  prices. 

S.  H.  BRIGGS,  Warren,  Pa. 


^IMOTHY  SEED, — Choice  new  seed,  grown  on 
*  hew  clean  land,  extra  cleaned,  $1 .40  per  bush  ,  bags 
Included.  W rite  for  prices  on  all  farm  and  G  rass  seeds. 
Address,  Katekin’s  Seed  House.  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


THIS  IS  THE  BEST  SEASON  TO  PLANT 

Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Quince,  and  Nut  Trees.  All  the  Small  Fruits,  and 
Hardy  Ornamentals  named  in  our  free  AUTUMN  CATAUOGUE.  Write  for 
it.  Our  stock  first-class.  Prices  reasonable. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &SON,  Orange  County  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  you  will  get  most 
excellent  results  from  planting  our  Trees  in  Octo¬ 
ber  and  November.  A  lull  line  of  varieties,  named 
in  my  Catalogue,  which  is  free.  Get  it  to-day. 


Cayuga  Nurseries,  Cayuga, 


N.  Y. 


TREES 


PFR  inn  APPLE,  PEAR,  CHERRY,  and  PEACH,  healthy, true  to  name  and 
$0  I  LH  lUUi  Fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices. 
Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  list  of  wants  for  special 
price.  Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  10,  Geneva,  New  York. 


nh  ROGERS  TREES 

BREEDER 


WE  GROW  THEM.  That’s  how  we 
KNOW  THEM.  You  ought  to  know  them 
too.  You  will  never  regret  it.  The  Tree 
Breeder  Tells  Its  Free. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  DansviUe,  N.  Y. 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

Potato  Rt-igiit. — Recently  I  referred 
to  some  trouble  in  various  sections  with 
the  blight.  Later  developments  indicate 
that  nearly  the  entire  State  is  suffering. 
In  a  recent  trip  of  30  miles  or  more  I 
think  I  failed  to  see  a  single  field  of  late 
potatoes  that  was  not  affected,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  early  crop,  where  they 
were  too  far  advanced  before  the  disease 
appeared  to  be  injured.  Fortunately 
vdth  us  two  fields  were  out  of  the  way, 
and  two  patches  were  pretty  well  along 
so  that  it  is  not  proving  serious  with  our 
crop.  A  small  patch  of  late  planted  that 
promised  better  than  any  of  the  rest,  got 
badly  caught,  and  will  fail,  I  think,  fully 
to  mature.  Traces  of  the  disease  were 
first  discovered  during  a  wet  spell,  on  a 
patch  of  Early  Sunrise.  Some  hills  were 
badly  diseased  when  first  seen,  but 
spraying  just  as  soon  as  fair  weather 
came  helped  us  out,  and  thus  far  little 
if  any  real  damage  has  been  done.  The 
same  was  also  true  of  a  different  variety 
that  stood  nearby  the  Early  Sunrise. 
The  late  patch  previously  referred  to 
might  perhaps  have  been  saved  had  they 
also  been  sprayed  at  the  same  time 
as  the  others.  This,  of  course,  is  only 
problematical,  as  the  test  was  not  made, 
hut  it  naturally  sets  one  to  thinking  that 
locking  the  stable  previous  to  the  theft 
is  pretty  good  practice. 

An  Object  Lesson. — Whether  or  no  I 
grow  any  wiser  as  the  years  come  and  go 
is  a  question.  Sometimes  I  flatter  my¬ 
self  that  a  little  progress  has  been  made, 
then  again  something  or  other  turns  up 
to  knock  that  hope  all  into  smithereens, 
so  it  seems  pretty  near  even  chances. 
However,  1  have  been  casting  about  for 
some  food  for  future  reflection,  and  am 
pretty  certain  that  it  is  better  to  be  safe 
than  sorry.  In  other  words,  I  believe 
that  had  the  sprayers  been  more  faith¬ 
fully  used  throughout  the  season  much 
of  the  difficulty  might  have  been  avoid¬ 
ed.  The  season  has  been  cold  and  wet, 
and  as  I  view  it,  the  vitality  of  the  vines 
has  been  weakened,  thus  increasing  the 
liability  to  attacks  of  fungus  diseases. 
Health  and  strength  mean  resistance  to 
disease,  and  a  good  tonic  like  Bordeaux 
Mixture,  frequently  administered,  would 
have  averted  much  harm  and  loss  this 
year.  I  also  believe  that  Paris-green, 
however  used,  is  injurious  to  potato 
vines,  and  the  less  used  the  better.  I 
have  used  more  this  season  than  ever 
before,  and  every  time  I  have  used  it 
the  traces  have  been  clearly  visible. 
With  arsenic  and  sal  soda  I  have  always 
had  success,  used  either  with  clear  water 
or  Bordeaux,  and  in  future  I  shall  have 
as  little  as  possible  to  do  with  Paris- 
green.  The  Potato  and  other  vine 
blights,  the  black  rot  of  the  grapes,  the 
Plum  rot,  etc.,  all  appeal  to  me  as  un¬ 
mistakable  evidences  that  future  success 
in  all  lines  of  gardening  and  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  means  untiring  devotion  to  the  de¬ 
tail  of  the  work,  and  half-hearted  effort 
will  count  for  little  in  the  unequal  fight 
against  all  the  enemies  with  which  we 
have  to  contend. 

All  Sorts. — That  is  about  the  way  the 
work  comes  these  days.  All  sorts  of 
jobs  loom  up  ready  to  be  conquered,  or 
else  to  conquer,  and  the  trouble  is  they 
all  clamor  to  be  done  at  once.  Grapes, 
tomatoes  and  green  corn  are  ready  for 
the  market,  and  with  these  there  can  be 
no  delay.  Just  now  the  markets  are 
overloaded,  and  the  prices  realized  are 
not  such  as  to  lift  the  grower  very  much 
above  the  “blue”  point;  certainly  not 
sufficiently  high  to  make  enthusiasts  of 
many.  With  all  the  other  work  that  has 
been  hurrying  us  there  was  the  roof  of 
one  building  that  was  sadly  out  of  re¬ 
pair.  It  has  been  all  right  for  dry 
weather,  but  the  wet  weather  was  where 
It  caught  us,  and  a  rainy  time  was  not 
good  for  doing  the  work,  so  It  has  gone 
on  from  bad  to  worse.  Shingles  are  very 
high,  and  the  frame  is  none  too  good,  so 
we  put  on  a  paper  roof.  As  supervising 
architect  of  the  job,  I  was  a  little  tick¬ 


lish  aoout  putting  on  the  roof,  never 
having  laid  it  before,  but  we  got  it  on 
fairly  well,  and  also  got  it  painted  ahead 
of  a  rainstorm  that  came  on,  and  I  am 
pretty  sure  that  the  rain  will  have  to 
hustle  lively  to  find  its  way  through  the 
roof  now.  This  is  only  the  beginning, 
however,  for  we  shall  watch  its  beha¬ 
vior,  and  if  satisfactory,  there  is  ample 
opportunity  for  more  of  it. 

The  State  Faiu. — We  were  there  with 
the  wife  and  girls  a  part  of  the  time  at 
least.  Truthfully,  I  believe  we  were 
there  more  for  investigation  than  recrea¬ 
tion.  I  think  we  gathered  many  useful 
hints,  and  for  the  general  good  it  has 
brought  we  might  perhaps  afford  to  pass 
lightly  over  some  of  the  questionable 
things.  There  were  some  things,  how¬ 
ever,  that  were  not  even  questionable, 
but  were  wide  open  to  downright  criti¬ 
cism.  As  to  exhibits,  attendance  and 
financial  success,  this  fifty-fourth  annual 
fair  was  by  far  the  greatest  of  them  all. 
If  these  gatherings  are  anything,  they 
should  be  educational.  If  it  be  true,  it 
seems  a  sad  state  of  things  that  with  all 
the  good  which  was  and  might  be  gath¬ 
ered  there,  the  management  had  to  re¬ 
sort  to  the  fake  and  catchpenny  privi¬ 
leges  to  swell  the  receipts  and  insure  the 
financial  success.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  are  brains  and  intelligence  enough 
in  the  rural  districts,  if  not  in  the  cities, 
to  patronize  these  gatherings  for  the 
good  things  alone,  even  were  the  worse 
than  useless  ones  eliminated. 

Michigan.  j.  e.  morse. 


PLAN  UNO  BUSH  FRUITS  IN  FALL 

What  Is  your  opinion  about  planting 
raspberries,  blackberries  or  currants  in  the 
Fall?  Do  you  prefer  it  to  Spring  planting, 
and  why? 

Curi’ants  and  raspberries  can  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  Fall  by  taking  time  and  care 
in  doing  it,  planting  deeper  and  putting 
a  good  forkful  of  manure  on  the  roots 
to  keep  them  from  heaving.  They  get 
a  much  better  start  in  the  Spring.  On 
heavy  clay  soil  1  do  not  think  it  would 
do  without  very  heavy  mulching. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  a.  hepworth. 

Blackberries  can  be  planted  success¬ 
fully  in  the  Fall,  especially  on  light 
lands.  Currants  and  gooseberries  do  as 
well  or  better  when  planted  in  Fall,  as 
they  commence  growth  very  early  in 
Spring.  Raspberries  should  not  be  set 
until  Spring.  The  ground  gets  packed 
so  closely  over  the  tender  young  sprouts 
that  they  cannot  push  up  through  when 
planted  in  Fall,  weakening  the  plant’s 
vitality  if  not  killing  outright. 

Connecticut.  a.  s.  butler. 

Currants  and  gooseberries  I  much  pre¬ 
fer  to  plant  late  in  the  Fall,  as  they 
break  into  foliage  in  the  Spring,  often 
before  the  ground  is  in  planting  condi¬ 
tion.  Heaving  does  not  affect  them  so 
disastrously  as  it  does  raspberries  and 
blackcaps,  but  it  is  often  necessary  to 
push  them  back  into  place,  on  our  heavy 
land.  Black  currants  dug  too  early  last 
Fall,  were  worthless  by  Spring.  With 
all  other  bush  fruits  I  have  done  better 
with  early  Spring  planting.  Aside  from 
the  heaving  factor,  the  Spring-set  stock, 
going  into  Spring-plowed  land,  does  not 
become  weedy  as  quickly  as  the  Fall- 
planted  blocks.  SYLVANUS  B.  BUSTED. 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Raspberries  should  be  planted  in  the 
Fall  if  possible.  Blackberries  and  cur¬ 
rants  do  not  suffer  quite  so  badly  by 
Spring  planting;  nevertheless  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  plant  all  in  the  Fall.  In  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  New  Jersey  the  raspberry  par¬ 
ticularly  makes  a  growth  underground 
so  early  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  it  planted  early  enough  in  Spring; 
especially  if  it  is  an  open  and  warm 
Winter  the  young  suckers  have  made 
such  a  strong  growth  by  March  20  that 
transplanting  them  is  running  a  great 
risk  of  their  dying,  and  all  small  fruit 
plants  might  as  well  be  dead  as  to  be 
checked  loo  much  in  their  growth.  Like 
almost  all  perennial  plants,  raspberries, 


blackberries  and  currants  should  be 
planted  early  in  Fall,  September  20  to 
October  20.  An  early  growth  of  roots  is 
induced  thereby.  Just  the  least  bit  of 
fibrous  roots  that  will  take  hold  in  the 
Fall  keeps  the  plants  from  heaving  in 
early  Spring.  Cuthbert,  Golden  Queen, 
Miller’s  Early,  etc.,  make  the  earliest 
start  of  root  growth  in  March;  in  black¬ 
berries,  Early  Harvest  and  Kittatinny. 
Nurserymen  as  a  rule  do  not  take  care 
enough  in  digging  and  packing  raspberry 
plants,  as  the  small  fibrous  roots  should 
not  be  exposed  in  the  least  to  the  air.  A 
discussion  of  varieties  or  methods  of 
growing  does  not  seem  called  for  at  this 
time.  It  might  be  well  to  note  that  the 
demand  for  good  red  raspberries  is 
growing,  and  prices  are  high.  When 
planting  I  usually  cut  back  to  six  inches 
high,  and  mulch  with  stable  manure 
just  as  Winter  is  setting  in. 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.  m.  mattison. 

I  have  been  planting  red  raspberries, 
blackberries  and  currants  in  October  and 
November  for  the  last  25  years  and  have 
always  had  uniformly  good  results  from 
this  Fall  planting.  I  have  also  seen  this 
stock  planted  in  the  Fall  by  many  other 
fruit  growers,  and  cannot  recall  a  sin¬ 
gle  failure  from  stock  set  at  this  time. 
On  the  other  hand  I  have  known  of 
many  failures  and  serious  losses  from 
blackberries,  red  raspberries  and  cur¬ 
rants  planted  in  the  Spring,  especially 
In  a  late  wet  season  and  during  a  severe 
protracted  drought  such  as  we  experi¬ 
enced  the  past  Spring,  I  therefore  feel 
safe  in  recommending  the  Fall  planting 
of  these  fruits.  t.  j.  dwyer. 

Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

Colorado  Poultry.— On  our  market  but 
little  attention  is  paid  to  fancy  strains. 
Few  make  specialty  of  poultry  on  a  large 
scale  on  account  of  high  price  of  feed. 
Small  flocks  do  well.  Colorado  is  supplied 
largely  by  Kansas.  There  is  some  demand 
for  Plymouth  pullets  by  ranchmen,  but 
most  of  the  receipts  of  poultry  go  to  butch¬ 
ers.  Colorado  produces  much  stuff,  but 
buys  more  than  she  produces.  Squabs  are 
not  great  sellers  here;  supply  Is  home¬ 
grown.  SUTTON  MERCANTILE  CO. 

Pueblo,  Col. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


Macy’s  ^ 

JTHE  WORLD'S  ORIGINAL  AND' 
^LARGEST  DEPARTMENT  STORE' 

^  Over  five  thousand  employees  are  required  to' 
.conduct  our  business,  divided  into  sixty-five^ 
'departments. 

Send  for  our  GATALOGUE  AND* 
MONEY  SAVER,  mailed  free;  contain>| 
ling  descriptions,  iiiuttrations  and  quotationsi 
I  of  Seasonable  Merchandise  at  Matchless  MACYi 
I  prices.  WRiTE  FOR  IT  NOW. 

I  Write  us  for  prices  on  any  articles  you  may, 

I  require.  We  supply  every  want. 

R.  H.  MACY  &  CO., 

Established  185S.  New  York  City. 


■■■■■I  — ^ 

Idle  Money  . 

Won’t  Grow . 

We  Pay  You  . 


VOUU  funds  are  actively  employed— loaned 
*  and  reloaned  on  high-class  Real  Estate — 
always  under  New  York  Hanking  Dept,  super¬ 
vision.  After  10  years’  growth  we  have  a 


Capital  of . $1,100,000 

Assets  of . $1,600,000 

If  you  are  dissatisfied  with  or  4  per  cent.. 
It  may  interest  you  to  learn  what  our  patrons 
(many  clergymen  and  men  of  affairs)  have  to 
say  about  our  methods,  record  and  reliability. 
Write  us. 


INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  &  LOAN  CO., 


1134  BBOADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


k  FARM  BRED  YOUNG 
^  MAN,  of  good  appearance 
and  address,  with  a  turn  for 
business,  will  find  a  good  open¬ 
ing  for  permanent  position  with 
prospects  of  early  advancement, 
by  addressing  “  Employer,” 
care  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


For  carriages,  wagons,  lawn  seats,  chairs,  boats, 
launches,  pumps,  farm  implements,  or  anything 
requiring  a  durable  gloss  finish  in  black  or  colors. 

ASK  THE  DEALER 

Send  us  postal  for  interesting  souvenir,  free. 

DETROIT  WHITE  LEAD  WORKS,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


APPI  P  RARRPI  C~3*'andard  or  short  sizes, ll 

'•TlLL  DnDnLLO  car  or  lOO lots.  Prompt  ship- 
ment.  R.  GILLIES,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


Write  to-day  for 
Booklet  R.  Y. — 
tells  about  our  Bank 
and  its  safe,  simple  and 
satisfactory  method  of 
Banking  by  Mail. 

The  Post-office  brings  our  Bank 
to  your  home. 

Any  sum  from  11  up  received.  Pour 
percent,  compound  interest  paid. 

Assets,  $14,000,000 


[PfilSBUMBMlORSiWINGSI 

SMimnELD  ST  iSHIKIH  AVE 
EnABUSHEDI862  -  PliTSBUIUH M 


IF  YOU  ARE  WISE 

You  will  Register  at  once  as  a 
Student  in  one  of  the  K'amous 

SPECIAL  WINTER  COURSES 

AT  THE 

KHODE  I.SL.VNI)  COLLEGE  OF  AGKI- 
CULTUKE  AND  MECH.VNIC  ART.S. 

FARM  PRACTICE, 

Begins  November  9 

POULTRY=KEEPING, 

Begins  January  6 

Applications  are  already  at  hand.  Circulars 
free,  on  application  to 

PUESIDENT  KENYON  L.  BUTTERFIELD, 
Kingston,  IL  1. 


Six  J 
Weeks’  > 
Courses  ^ 


California  Apple  Boxes 

One-half  and  one-third  barrel,  regulation 
sizes  with  Panel  Ends.  Samples  and 
prices  on  application. 

South  Side  Mfg.  Co.,  Petersburg,  Va. 


IMPORTANT  TO  MAPLE  SUGAR  MAKERS 

Your  adaress  on  a  postal  card  secures  guaranteed  information  how  to  add  one- 
fourth  more  income  from  the  sugar  hush,  also  a  sample  spout  free. 

C-  H.  GRIMM,  RUTLAND,  VT. 


HUBBARD’S 

CRASS  CRAIN 

FERTILIZER 

Used  on  the  famous  Clark  hay  fields  since  the  beginning  of  the  experiments. 
Prices  and  terms  on  application. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 

Makers  of  Hubbard’s  “BLACK  DIAMOND”  Fertilizers. 
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Ruralisms  ^ 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Not  a  Tomato  Year. — The  tomato  'S 
a  fairly  manageable  plant,  thriving  un¬ 
der  quite  adverse  conditions,  but  this 
cool  wet  Summer  has  tried  many  fine 
plantings  to  the  limit  of  endurance. 
There  is  a  late  and  partial  crop  of  fruits, 
occasionally  of  good  quality,  but  early 
settings  were  very  light.  Prices  rule 
high  enough  on  market  grades  to  give 
fair  returns  in  some  instances,  but  con¬ 
tract  plantings  for  the  canneries  at  $8  a 
ton  will  generally  fail  to  pay  expenses. 
Only  smooth  bright  red  tomatoes  are 
wanted  in  this  locality.  The  pink  or 
purple  varieties,  though  often  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality,  are  not  liked,  as  they  are 
dull  in  color  when  packed.  Paragon, 
Matchless  and  Stone  are  grown  most 
largely  for  main  crop;  Atlantic  Prize, 
Freedom  and  lately  Earliana  -for  first 
earlies.  We  have  made  careful  trials  of 
the  following  new  sorts: 

Pepper’s  Proeieic. — This  was  intro¬ 
duced  as  a  forcing  variety,  being  bred 
for  that  purpose  by  the  originator  of  the 
Lorillard  Winter  tomato.  It  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  hybrid  of  the  Pium  tomato,  the 
fruits  having  only  two  cells,  as  shown 
in  the  reduced  cut  of  a  cluster,  first  page. 
Fig.  252.  In  growth  and  appearance  the 
plant  resembles  King  Humbert,  a  whit¬ 
ish  Italian  kind,  very  popular  in  south¬ 
ern  Europe,  but  the  fruits  are  much 
larger  and  color  a  good  red  when  fully 
ripe.  Trials  outside  and  under  glass 
convince  us  of  its  great  vigor  and  as¬ 
tonishing  productiveness,  but  the  mod¬ 
erate  size  and  flabby  quality  of  the  to¬ 
matoes  when  ready  for  use  would  “queer” 
them  in  any  discriminating  market. 
When  well  fertilized  and  trained  to  a 
single  stem  in  the  manner  of  forcing  to¬ 
matoes  it  will  go  on  almost  indeflnitely, 
producing  clusters  like  the  one  shown 
in  the  engraving  at  every  third  node, 
and  in  the  garden  it  seems  equally  free. 
Where  quantity,  at  the  expense  of  size 
and  table  quality  can  be  tolerated.  Pep¬ 
per’s  Proliflc  may  be  useful.  It  is  one  of 
the  earliest  to  ripen  outside. 

Eareiana  has  been  before  the  public 
several  years,  and  is  superseding  all 
other  first  earlies  in  many  localities,  for 
truckers’  uses.  It  appears  to  be  an  ex¬ 
treme  development,  by  long  and  careful 
selection,  of  the  Early  Jersey  Red,  and 
excels  all  varieties  of  that  type,  such  as 
Atlantic  Prize,  Early  Ruby,  etc.,  in 
quick  maturity  of  its  fruits.  Other  kinds, 
including  the  dwarf  Quarter  Century, 
may  be  so  handled  inside  in  early  Spring 
as  to  set  a  truss  or  so  of  fruits  before 
planting  out,  that  may  color  up  before 
Earliana,  but  no  other  yet  tested  on  the 
Rural  Grounds  ripens  in  quantity  so 
rapidly.  It  has  the  scraggy  open  growth 
characteristic  of  very  early  tomatoes, 
admitting  sunlight  freely  to  the  fruits, 
but  has  enough  vigor  under  good  condi¬ 
tions  to  perfect  a  large  crop.  The  toma¬ 
toes  color  bright  scarlet,  grow  to  good 
market  size  and  are  much  less  inclined 
to  be  ribbed  and  unshapely  than  other 
very  early  kinds.  They  may  be  picked 
when  showing  only  a  touch  of  red,  and 
ripen  up  in  presentable  shape  almost  on 
their  way  to  market.  Earliana  has 
proven  a  most  profitable  variety  to  South 
Jersey  gardeners,  and  its  culture  will 
doubtless  greatly  extend,  but  its  quality 
is  thin  and  sour,  something  better  than 
Florida  tomatoes  as  we  get  them,  but 
far  behind  most  standard  Summer  kinds. 

Early  Jew’el  (Chalk’s). — This  is  a 
novelty  of  the  year  sent  out  by  W.  Atlee 
Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Our 
plants  were  started  later  than  those  of 
the  other  varieties  here  noted,  so  no  fair 
(rial  could  be  made  this  season  as  to 
the  comparative  earliness  of  ripening. 
Chalk’s  Jewel,  however,  appears  to  rival 
the  best  earlies  in  this  respect,  and  in 
addition  bears  a  great  crop  of  large,  deep 
round  and  smooth  tomatoes,  of  first-rate 
table  qualitjL  The  color  is  deep  scarlet. 
From  this  single  trial  and  observation 
in  other  localities,  we  regard  it  as  a 
most  promising  variety. 

Froomore  (Selected)  has  been 
known  for  some  time  as  a  useful  forcing 
tomato.  It  is  early,  extremely  produc¬ 
tive,  setting  well  in  dull  weather,  and 
is  of  good  quality.  Under  glass  it  gets 
of  fair  size,  averaging  somewhat  small¬ 
er  than  the  handsome  and  popular  Loril¬ 
lard,  but  outside  many  little  nubbins 
are  produced.  The  color  is  a  good  deep 
red,  the  fruits  firm  and  well  shaped; 
quality  very  good.  In  the  garden  it 
grows  and  yields  well,  but  runs  too  small 
in  size. 

Best  of  All  is  a  famous  English 
glasshouse  variety,  of  vigorous  consti¬ 
tution,  large  size,  fine  quality  and  color. 
It  is  about  the  best  cropper  under  glass, 


but  the  plant  is  coarse  and  leafy,  requir¬ 
ing  more  room  than  Mayflower  or  Loril¬ 
lard.  The  fruits  are  handsome  and  sal¬ 
able  whether  grown  under  cover  or  in 
the  garden.  It  has  a  tendency  to  grow 
large  outside,  and  American  seeds  in  a 
generation  or  two  are  likely  to  produce 
tomatoes  almost  double  the  size  of  those 
grown  from  imported  seeds.  It  makes 
a  good  main-crop  garden  variety,  and 
well  repays  growing  to  single  stems 
trained  to  stake  or  trellis. 

Holmes  Sufreme. — Another  British 
variety,  much  lauded  when  introduced. 
In  1900  it  gained  a  high  award  from  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  London, 
and  has  since  been  extensively  tested, 
often  with  disappointing  results.  Our 
trials  sho'w  a  strong  tendency  to  revert 
to  the  small  Cherry  tomato  type.  Some 
plants  grown  from  imported  seeds  bear 
great  clusters  of  two-celled  fruits  less 
than  an  inch  through,  others  have 
round,  brilliant  red  tomatoes,  with  three 
or  four  cells,  two  or  more  inches  in 
diameter.  Evidently  the  variety  was  in¬ 
troduced  before  thoroughly  fixed  by  se¬ 
lection,  and  wholesale  reversion  is  now 
about  due.  We  understand  there  have 
been  considerable  losses  from  the  rather 
extensive  planting  of  this  new  tomato, 
as  the  small  fruited  form  has  largely 
predominated  in  some  trials.  It  is  a 
rather  light  cropper  under  glass  over 
here  and  luay  be  regarded  as  worthless 
in  the  garden.  The  appearance  of  the 
larger  fruits  is  attractive  and  the  qual¬ 
ity  excellent.. 

Eolifse  and  Stirling  Castle. — These 
are  also  English  forcing  tomatoes.  They 
do  not  seem  to  have  very  distinctive 
characters  as  grow'n  here,  resembling 
Best  of  All  quite  closely,  but  are  not  im¬ 
provements  on  that  excellent  kind.  We 
find  Stirling  Castle  the  better  of  the  two, 
both  under  glass  and  outside.  Eclipse 
seems  rather  shy  in  setting,  but  the 
fruits  are  attractive  and  of  good  size. 

Our  Kjnds  Best. — The  glasshouse  cul¬ 
ture  of  tomatoes  has  been  brought  to 
great  perfection  in  northern  Europe, 
where  the  Summers  are  seldom  warm 
enough  to  grow  tomatoes  in  the  open, 
and  many  varieties  suitable  for  local 
climatic  conditions  have  been  developed. 
With  the  exception  of  Frogmore  and 
Best  of  All,  however,  these  exotics  do 
not  meet  our  requirements.  We  have  a 
long  list  of  excellent'  market  and  gar¬ 
den  kinds  to  choose  from,  and  the  May¬ 
flower  and  Lorillard  for  glass  culture. 
Vai'ieties  originating  in  southern  Eu¬ 
rope,  where  the  culture  is  in  the  open, 
do  not  seem  to  be  much  more  success¬ 
ful  when  brought  over  here.  The  to¬ 
mato  is  essentially  a  New  World  pro¬ 
duct,  and  will  probably  reach  its  high¬ 
est  development  here.  Imported  seeds 
of  the  above  mentioned  English  varie¬ 
ties  cost  from  25  to  50  cents  a  packet, 
and  may  scarcely  be  considered  worth 
the  money  for  our  use.  Fine  selected 
home-grown  seeds  are  sold  at  an  aver¬ 
age  of  10  cents  a  packet,  and  are  usually 
of  more  uniform  quality.  w.  v.  f. 
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■NEW  RIVAL”  BLACK  POWDER  SHELLS. 

It’s  the  thoroughly  modern  and  scientific  system  of  load¬ 
ing  and  the  use  of  only  the  best  materials  which  make 
Winchester  Factory  Loaded  “New  Rival”  Shells  give  bet¬ 
ter  pattern,  penetration  and  more  uniform  results  gener¬ 
ally  than  any  other  shells.  The  special  paper  and  the  Win¬ 
chester  patent  corrugated  head  used  in  making  “New 
Rival”  shells  give  them  strength  to  withstand  reloading. 

BE  SURE  TO  GET  WINCHESTER  MAKE  OF  SHELLS. 


P  &  B 
CIDER 


AND 


VINEGAR 

PAINT 


Standard  for  18  Years 


For  coating  tanks,  vats,  presses,  racks 
and  all  wood-work.  A  smooth,  polished 
surface,  preventing  leaks,  and  preserv¬ 
ing  the  wood  from  decay.  Positively 
acid  proof ;  prevents  the  cider  from 
saturating  the  wood.  Absolutely  with¬ 
out  taste  or  odor.  Does  not  flake  or 
blistei'.  Lasts  for  years.  Send  for  our 
booklet. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY,  IDO  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


flfiE,  WIND  &  WATER  PROOF 


.  •-C.Y'i  ^  ■ 

-  ■  Ai'CiVAVV.U 


qualitlei  darabUlijr 
and  low  price,  and  Ton  her*  a 
perfect  rooflnp,  which  is 


I 


Dan  be  put  on  a  new  roof,  «a 
old  shingles  or  tin.  It’s  soft 
and  pliable,  being  easr  to  pat 
on  and  becomes  as  nardT  as 
slate.  Send  for  Free  Baaipla 
_  and  OIrenlara. 

The  A.  F.  Swan  Co, N»«.simt,nEWJoi« 


EXTENSION  AXLE  NUTS 

Make  old  buggy  run  like  a  new  one.  Sun 
euro  for  wabbies  and  rattles.  Quick  selle’ 
and  very  profltable.  A  {fonts  WantoU 
Hardware  Specialty  Co,,  Box  111,  I’ontlac,  Mlcdi. 


HORSE  POWERS 

Threshing  Machines.  Wood  Saw  Machines. 

UET  TIIE  BEST.  Horae  Powers  for  one, 
two,  or  three  horses,  for  running  Wood  Haws, 
Threshing  Mucliiuea,  Ensilage  Cutters,  etc. 
All  who  are  Interested  in  Horse  I’owcrs, 
Wood  baws,  or  Threshing  Ma¬ 
chines  and  En¬ 
silage  Cut¬ 
ters  are  In- 
vited  to 
wiite  for 
fifty -page 
pamphlet. 
It's  free. 

A.  W.  CRAY’S  SONS,  i'>t.  and  Sol*  urea. 
P.  O.  Box  86  Middletown  Springs,  Vt- 


vaVv  raini  DIIISlloollng,whichrequlres 

painting  every 
two  years,  nse 
Arrow  Brand 
Asphalt 
Beady  Roofing 
already  sur¬ 
faced  with  gravel,  and  which  needs  no  painting.  { 
ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.  Send  for  free 


SajIMne^StjjJJewYork^ 


samples 


DOG  POWERS 


BKST.  CHKAI'EST 
HARDER  MFG.CO. 
Coble&kill.  N.  Y. 


A  RURAL  MAIL  BOX 

Should  bo 
simple,  neat, 
strong,  and 
durable. 

A  box  may  bo 
approved  by 
the  P.  M.  Gen¬ 
eral  and  still 
not  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser. 

Our  “Unele 
Sam’s  Favor-_ 
ite”  hasottlcial’: 
approval  and 
also  the  ap-| 
proval  of  thou-? 
sands  who  are* 
using  It  and* 
know  It’s  all  right. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO., 

Adrian.  Mich. 
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MY  HOG  WEIGHS  1100  LBS. 

E-YSTHampTon,  Mass.,  March  20,  1903. 
International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Db.\r  Sirs: — I  have  a  large  hog  that  was  raised  on  your 
"International  Stock  Food”  and  he  now  weighs  1100  lbs.  This 
hog  is  three  years  old  and  is  as  strong  on  his  legs  as  any  hog 
weighing  150  lbs.  He  is  half  Chester  White  and  half  Poland- 
China.  He  is  still  growing  and  every  one  is  satisfied  that  he 
is  the  largest  hog  in  America.  Truly  yours, 

STUART  R.  DICKINSON. 


•7‘We  Haye  Thoniandi  uf  Similar  TeatlraoiilaU  and  Will  Pajr  You  $1000  Ciuh  to  Prove  That  The/  Are  Not  Genuine  and  t'n»ollclted.*^^^jft 

Wo  own  **lDt«rnaLional  SLuclt  Food  Karnif’*  which  is  located  12  miles  from  MiiincapoUs  and  contains  ti50  acres.  Wo  food  ^'InternHliuniil  tiloek  Food’*  every  day  to  all  our  X 
WoELD  Champion  Stallioks,  Dan  Patch  1 :59  Va  andDiRKciuM  2:05^;to  our  Young  Stallions,  Brood  Marks, Colts,  Work  Horses,  Cattle  and  Hoos.  “INTKKNATIO.NAL  STOCK 
cKOOD**  9^3  FEEDS  fob  ONE  CENT  i^)  is  Prepared  from  Boots,  Herbs,  Seeds  and  Barks  and  Won  the  Highest  Medal  at  Paris  Exposition  in  1900  as  a  High-Class  vegetable, 
(medicinal  preparation  to  be  fed  to  stock  in  small  amounts  as  an  addition  to  the  regular  feed.  It  is  a  Great  Aid  in  Growing  or  Fattening  stock  because  it  increases  the  X 
/appetite  and  Aids  Digestion  and  Assimilation  80  that  eachanimal  obtains  more  nutrition  from  the  grain  eaten.  We  positively  guarantee  that  its  use  will  make  you  extra  money  <> 
(over  the  usual  Plan  of  Growing  and  Fattening  stock.  ‘^Internationat  Stock  Food’*  can  be  fed  in  safety  to  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats,  Hogs,  Colts,  Calves,  Lambs  or  Pigs.  It  is  ? 
(Absolutely  Harmless  even  if  taken  into  the  Human  system.  You  insist  on  eating  medicinal  ingredients  with  your  Own  food  at  every  meal.  Salt  is  a  stomach  tonic  and  worm  X 
/medicine,  Pepper  is  a  powerful  stimulating  tonic,  Mustard  is  a  remedy  for  dyspepsia.  Vinegar  is  a  diuretic.  You  eat  these  medicinal  ingredients  almost  with  every  mouthful  of  your  <s^ 
(food,  and  ills  proven  that  these  Medicines  promote  health  and  strength  for  people  and  improve  their  digestion.  ‘^International  Stock  Food**  contains  pure  vegetable  medicinal  ^ 
(ingredients  that  are  just  as  safe  and  as  necessary  an  addition  to  the  regular  feed  of  your  st^k  if  you  desire  to  keep  them  in  the  best  possible  condition.  “lnt*raational  Stock  Food** 
/is  endorsed  by  Every  High-Class  Farm  Paper.  It  purifies  the  blood,  stimulates  andpermanontly  strengthens  the  entire  system  so  that  disease  Is  prevented  or  cured.  “Inlernatlonal  J' 
(Stock  Food**  is  sold  on  a  “Spot  Cash  tiaarantee”  by  Fifty  Thonsand  Dealers  thronghont  the  World.  •.^Your  Money  will  bo  Promptly  Refunded  i&  Any  case  of  failure. 
(it  will  make  your  Calves  or  Pigs  grow  Amazingly  and  has  the  largest  sale  in  tho  World  for  keeping  them  healthy.  ^^^Reware  of  the  many  Cheap  and  Inferior 
^Imitations.  No  Chemist  can  separate  all  the  DlVereatpewdered  Roots,  Herbs,  Barks  and  Seeds  that  we  use.  Any  One  elaimlng  to  do  so  Mast  be  an  Ignoramus  or  a  Falsifier, 


WMAT  REOPLE 

INTEKNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.. 

Eau  Claire,  Wis 
Dear  Sirs:— I  received  your  "International  Stock  Book*'  and 
was  more  than  pleased  with  it.  It  is  worth  more  than  $10.00  to 
me.  Very  truly  yours,  RICHARD  J.  MORRISSEY. 


SAY  ABOUT  THIS  BOOK. 

International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Odessa.  Mo. 

Dear  Sirs: — Your  "International  Stock  Book”  duly  received, 
and  it  is  the  best  thing  of  its  class  that  I  have  ever  seen.  There  is 
a  volume  of  useful  articles  in  it  from  start  to  finish. 

Respectfully.  GEO.  W.  NULL. 


We  Employ  Over  800  People  and  have 
Hundreds  of  Thousands  of  Testimonials. 
Refer  to  Any  Bank  lu  Minneapolis. 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,U.S.A. 


IT  CONTAINS  183  LARGE  ENGRAVINGS  OF  HORSES,  OATTLE,  SHEEP,  POULTRY,  ETO. 

The  Cover  of  this  Book  is  a  Beautiful  Live  Stock  Picture  fl^Prlnted  In  Rlx  Brilliant  Colors.  Size  of  the  book  is  6^  by  9^  Inches.  It  cost  as  fSOOO  to  have  our  Artists  and  Engravers 
make  these  Engravings.  It  describes  common  Diseases,  and  tells  how  to  treat  them.  It  also  gives  Description.  History  and  Illustrations  of  the  Different  Breeds  of  Horses.  Cattle, 
Sheep,  Goats,  Hogs  and  Poultry.  It  contains  Life  Engravings  of  many  very  noted  Animals,  and  also  testimonials.  The  F.dUor  Of  This  Paper  Will  Tell  You  That  You  Ought  To  Have 
This  Stock  Book  In  Your  Library  For  Reference,  pyit  Contains  a  Finely  Illustrated  Veterinary  Department  That  Will  Save  You  Hundreds  of  Dollars. 

WE  WILL  MAIL  IT  TO  YOU  ABSOLUTELY  FREE,  4^Postaae  Prepaid. 

We  Will  Pay  You  $10.00  Cash  if  book  Is  not  as  described.  Write  os  at  once,  utter  or  postal  card,  and  AHSWKB  THESE  2  QUXSTIOIlSt 

1st.— Name  This  Paper.  /}d.— How  Mach  Stock  Have  Yon? 


Largest  Stock  Food  Factory  in  the  World. 

Capital  Paid  in.  $1,000,000. 

600,000  Footof  Space  in  Our  New  Factory. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

IjOVE  to  Work.— I  met  a  man  last  week 
who  told  me  about  his  two  remarkable 
boys.  These  little  fellows  are  so  eager  to 
work  and  help  their  father  that  they  cry 
when  it  seems  so  cold  and  hard  that  they 
ought  to  rest. 

•'What  shall  I  do  with  those  boys?”  said 
their  father. 

The  question  was  too  much  for  me,  for 
I  have  never  seen  boys  who  cried  to  work. 
We  certainly  do  not  have  many  of  them  at 
Hope  Farm.  I  wanted  to  know  why  and 
how  the  boys  got  such  an  idea  of  labor. 

\  man  who  stood  near  put  his  hand  on  the 
father’s  arm  and  said: 

“It's  in  the  breed!” 

When  I  heard  more  of  the  father’s  his- 
jQj.y — how  he  worked  for  his  schooling  and 
how  he  won  a  home  by  his  own  labor,  I 
felt  that  this  was  the  right  answer.  When 
1  spoke  of  this  at  home,  the  Madame  and 
I  seemed  to  recall,  both  together,  the  fact 
that  our  own  child  has  never  shed  many 
of  such  tears.  At  least  we  looked  at  each 
other  curiously  as  though  wondering  which 
side  of  the  house  could  provide  the  foun¬ 
tain  from  which  such  tears  came! 

If  I  had  such  boys  I  should  consider  it 
a  blessi-ng  which  might  easily  be  turned 
into  a  curse.  I  cannot  think  of  any  greater 
blessing  that  can  crown  a  human  life 
than  a  love  for  honest  labor.  Work  is  the 
great  sweetener  of  life,  and  yet  a  life 
which  contains  nothing  but  toil  and  drudg¬ 
ery  is  hardly  worth  living.  I  consider  it 
the  business  of  every  honest  human  being 
to  earn  with  his  own  hands  a  home  and  a 
competence.  To  go  beyond  that  and  toil 
and  slave  for  the  mere  sake  of  keeping 
the  poor  old  bones  in  motion  is  to  misuse 
a  God-given  privilege.  I  would  try  to 
humor  these  little  boys  and  get  them  to 
spend  part  of  their  energy  in  studying  the 
things  in  wood  and  field.  Get  them  to 
learn  to  gratify  part  of  their  craving  for 
labor  by  learning  the  how  and  the  why  of 
things,  as  well  as  the  mere  mechanical 
part  of  doing  them.  It  is  a  great  thing 
to  encourage  habits  of  thrift  and  Industi  y 
in  a  child,  but  the  time  must  come  in  every 
human  life,  and  especially  in  the  life  of  a 
farmer,  when  something  above  mere  toil 
of  the  hands  will  be  needed  to  satisfy  the 
heart.  We  should  look  ahead  to  that  time. 

The  Gohden  Years. — We  may  divide  a 
man’s  life  into  three  periods.  Youth  is  the 
time  for  preparation— we  may  call  them 
the  years  of  brass.  The  years  in  which 
a  man  puts  up  his  best  fight  against  the 
forces  that  would  crush  him  are  the  years 
of  steel.  The  later  time  of  life,  when 
white  hairs  show  that  reflection  must  take 
the  place  of  action,  may  well  be  called 
golden  years.  What  shall  a  man  do  with 
his  golden  years?  That  question  may  well 
haunt  the  man  of  middle  life.  We  know 
that  it  is  folly  for  a  young  man,  unpre¬ 
pared,  to  rush  into  battle  witliout  his 
armor  on.  Others  probably  call  it  equal 
folly  for  an  old  man  to  try  to  do  a  young 
man’s  work  when  it  Is  evident  that  his 
best  day’s  work  has  already  been  done. 
Yet  no  ambitious  man  likes  to  sit  Idly 
down  in  the  sun,  waiting  with  folded 
hands.  Some  of  the  bitterest  tragedies  of 
life  come  in  these  golden  years,  because 
we  have  nothing  to  do  that  can  touch  the 
spiritual  side  of  life.  One  man  may  name 
this  and  another  that  as  the  best  occupa¬ 
tion  for  the  golden  years.  As  for  me.  it 
1  live  to  see  them.  I  intend  to  plant  and 
care  for  an  orchard.  To  me  a  young  tree 
is  something  like  a  new  chance  in  life. 
As  you  care  for  it,  and  direct  its  growth, 
it  seems  as  though  you  can  prune  away 
the  errors  of  your  own  early  time.  You 
may  not  be  able  to  swing  your  ax  and  chon 
down  some  great  tree  that  has  grown  tor 
a  century,  but  you  do  better  than  that. 
You  put  love  and  power  and  spirit  Into  a 
little  tree  that  may  live  for  another  cen¬ 
tury  as  evidence  that  though  your  strength 
failed  your  skill  and  love  grew  keener  and 
stronger.  I  like  to  think  what  an  old  man 
may  leave  behind  him  In  an  orchard.  A 
stately  trunk  and  branches  that  reach  out 
like  a  well-spent  life;  leaves  that  draw 
music  and  Inspiration  out  of  every  breeze: 
fruit  .that  may  carry  a  blessing  and  a 
comfort  wherever  the  sails  of  commerce 
are  wafted.  It  is  a  sublime  thing  for  a 
man  in  his  golden  years  to  plant  an  or¬ 
chard-best  of  all  to  plant  it  on  some  waste 
land  from  which  younger  men  have  gone, 
discouraged.  Others  may  not  feel  as  1 
do  about  it,  but  to  me  the  old  man  who 
can  save  an  abandoned  farm  with  an  oi  - 
chard  and  save  along  with  It  an  abandoned 
child  to  learn  to  love  the  orchard  and  care 
for  it  when  the  old  man’s  golden  years  are 
ended,  offers  the  noblest  gift  to  society  and 
the  holiest  offering  to  God  that  the  human 
mind  can  think  of. 

Sunday  afternoon.— It  was  natural  to 
think  of  these  things  as  I  sat  on  the  old 
stone  wall  on  the  second  Sunday  In  Sep¬ 
tember.  For  once  we  had  a  beautiful  day. 
The  sun  was  bright,  the  sky  was  blue,  and 
the  wind  was  blowing  hard  enough  to 
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whirl  the  windmill.  That  alone  was  enough 
to  make  every  Hope  Farmer  feel  gay,  for 
that  lazy  mill  had  been  “resting”  for  days, 
and  all  hands  had  been  called  to  the  pump 
to  irrigate  the  kitchen.  The  farm  never 
looked  prettier— even  the  weeds  were  hand¬ 
some  in  the  sun.  The  hills  rolled  awav 
range  after  range,  with  the  first  red  and 
yellow  appearing  in  the  woods.  The  man 
who  couldn’t  sit  on  that  old  wall  and  look 
off  across  the  valley  without  forgetting 
his  troubles  in  the  glory  of  living  would 
surely  be  too  tough  a  citizen  for  Hope 
Farm  to  open  up.  There  were  good  friends 
near,  too.  In  my  hand  I  held  a  big  stick 
which  a  good  friend  In  Kentucky  sent  me. 

I  had  in  my  pocket  a  little  token  of  re¬ 
membrance  from  my  sister.  Below  in  the 
valley  I  could  see  the  grapevines  which 
my  West  Virginia  friend  grew.  In  the 
clover  field  far  away  a  spot  of  white 
showed  Rose,  the  Yorkshire  so,w  from 
Michigan.  The  seed  of  the  corn  close  at 
hand  was  sent  from  a  good  old  friend  in 
Connecticut,  while  great  stalks  near  the 
house  hung  out  like  a  banner  the  gift  of 
a  Maryland  friend.  Even  Shep,  who  lay 
by  my  side,  came  first  as  a  gift  from  a 
New  York  man,  who  felt  that  Hope  Farm 
ought  to  have  a  dog!  It  was  pleasant  to 
sit  there  in  the  sun  and  think  of  these 
things— forget  the  cold  hard  season  behind 
us,  and  look  hopefully  ahead  to  the  next 
one.  That  I  take  it  is  a  good  business  to 
be  in  on  Sunday  afternoon. 

Farm  Notes.— But  while  all  this  is  good 
enough  to  think  about  It  will  hardly  pay 
taxes  and  interest.  “Handsome  is  that 
handsome  does,”  and  what  is  Hope  Farm 
doint/f  Well,  our  first  hay  crop  was  the 
best  we  ever  had,  and  now  we  have  a  big 
crop  of  rowen.  Our  barns  will  be  stuffed 
and  we  shall  have  hay  to  sell.  I  am  satis¬ 
fied,  however,  that  while  the  grass  has 
made  a  rank  growth  the  quality  is  far  be¬ 
low  what  perfect  grass  ought  to  be.  You 
cannot  produce  rich,  nourishing  grass 
without  sunshine.  The  hay,  this  year,  is 
far  inferior  to  the  standard.  As  com¬ 
pared  with  hay  grown  in  sunny  weather 
it  is  like  ground  feed  adulterated  with  oat 
hulls. 

Are  you  going  to  knock  off  several  dollars 
per  ton  on  this  account? 

I  will  sell  at  the  “going  price,”  which 
will,  I  think,  adjust  itself  to  the  condition 
of  the  hay!  ....  You  remember  what 
I  said  about  potatoes  some  weeks  ago?  It 
was  well  I  learned  not  to  brag  about  the 
crop.  The  rot  spread  like  wild  fire.  We 
dug  as  fast  as  we  could,  but  more  than 
half  were  lost.  As  the  price  was  fair  we 
sold  at  once  and  .shall  buy  our  Winter 
potatoes!  Part  of  the  potatoes,  planted 
among  the  young  currants,  were  so  badly 
rotted  that  we  left  them  in  the  soil.  These 
potatoes  were  well  fertilized,  and  now  the 
boys  want  to  know  if  this  fertilizer  will 
be  lost  when  the  potatoes  rot.  No,  no!  It 
will  be  used  by  the  currant  bushes,  but 
this  is  not  a  very  profitable  way  of  fer¬ 
tilizing  fruit . What  about  the 

corn?  The  field  planted  on  Decoration  Day 
will  surely  mature  seed.  That  planted  two 
weeks  later  is  likely  to.  That  planted  July 
3  has  a  big  job  ahead  of  it.  On  September 
12,  or  70  days  after  planting,  it  stood  all 
the  way  from  four  to  six  feet  high,  in  full 
tassel,  and  fair-sized  ears  starting.  It 
cannot,  of  course,  reach  full  size  of  either 
stalk  or  ears,  but  with  fair  weather  up  to 
October  1  it  will  make  grain.  The  late- 
planted  fodder  corn  looks  well  and  will 
take  good  care  of  the  stock  through  the 
worst  of  the  Winter.  The  grass  seed  has 
been  worked  into  the  corn.  I  doubt  the 
value  of  this  plan— but  we  shall  see  about 

that . The  transplanted  onions  are 

ripening  fast.  We  shall  begin  shipping  the 
ripest  at  once.  In  spite  of  the  bad  season 
this  crop  has  proved  very  satisfactory- 
the  best  on  the  farm.  Philip  has  been 
thinking  of  picking  out  100  of  the  largest 
onions  to  use  next  year  for  growing  seed. 
He  thought  in  this  way  he  could  obtain  a 
fine  strain  of  Prizetakers.  I  am  told  by 
an  old  seed  grower  that  such  selection  will 
not  give  the  best  seed.  It  seems  that  these 
great  big  onions  do  not  come  from  a  single 
bud,  but  from  a  group  of  several.  Better 
seed.  I  am  told,  will  be  produced  from 
medium-sized  onions  of  just  the  desired 

type . Old  Major,  our  veteran 

horse  is.  I  fear,  about  on  his  last  legs.  We 
v/ill  certainly  make  his  “golden  years” 
comfortable.  He  has  the  run  of  the  pas¬ 
ture  now,  and  will  probably  do  no  more 
work.  His  companion  in  the  pasture  is 
our  famous  filly— fleet  of  foot  and  full  of 
nerve.  The  children  were  greatly  grieved 
the  other  day  to  see  this  well-bred  filly 
“draw  off  an’  kick  poor  old  Major  right 
on  the  leg!”  They  saw  the  poor  old  four¬ 
legged  gentleman  limp  away,  and  it  hurt 
their  little  hearts  to  think  that  a  young 
and  vigorous  horse  should  kick  an  old 
veteran.  “It  would  be  like  me  kicking 
Grandmother!”  said  the  Scion.  He  will 
learn  before  he  is  gray-haired  that  not  all 
those  who  use  their  youthful  vigor  in 
Inirting  the  aged  walk  on  four  legs!  .  .  . 
1  |■e(•(‘ntly  gave  my  opinion  about  sulky 


plows  on  a  rocky  hillside.  Experience  with 
those  chemists  over  the  “drunken  cow” 
convinces  me  that  there  are  others.  Hero 
is  what  a  New  England  man  says: 

“We  h.ave  used  a  reversible  sulky  plow 
right  here  in  rocky  New  England  for 
more  than  a  dozen  years,  and  my  brother 
who  runs  it  thinks  it  runs  just  as  easy  or 
easier  than  the  hand  plow.  In  fact,  it  is 
coming  into  quite  general  use.  We  would 
strongly  advise  the  man  you  speak  of  in 
your  recent  farm  notes  to  get  a  sulky 
plow  or  a  disk  sulky  on  trial.  We  find  that 
a  straight  cutter  runs  easier  than  a 
jointer.”  h.  w.  c. 

Japs  as  Fruit  Growers:- In  discussing 
the  farm  labor  problem  in  California,  the 
Fruit  Grower  says:  “Government  action, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  has  practically  deprived 
the  State  of  as  reliable  help  as  local  em¬ 
ployers  ever  had  in  their  orchards.  We 
mean  the  Chinese,  and  now  we  have  the 
Jap,  the  saucy,  debonair  Jap,  who  would 
like  to  do  all  of  his  work  in  a  white, 
starched  shirt  with  cuffs  and  collar  accom¬ 
paniments,  the  conscienceless  Jap  who  quits 
when  it  pleases  him  without  for  a  minute 
consulting  the  interests  of  his  employer, 
the  rascally  Jap  who  when  grapes  or  fruit 
begin  to  get  thinned  out  takes  his  horde 
of  pickers  with  him  and  seeks  pastures 
new  where  fruit  is  more  abundant  on  the 
branches  and  on  the  vines — and  this  despite 
a  contract  with  you  fondly  hoped  would 
hold  him  and  his  crew.  Hold  him?  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  holding  a  Jap  when 
he  wants  to  do  the  other  thing,  and  re¬ 
liable?  Well  now,  is  a  mule  reliable?  Is 
a  flea  reliable?  'Can  you  put  your  finger  on 
him  whenever  you  wish  to?  Ask  of  the 
winds  if  Japs  are  constant!” 
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WEBER  JR. 

Gasoline  Engines 

arc  the  outgrowth  of  19  years  of 
engine  building^.  Notapproached 
foritreoftb,  Mfetj,attnpllcltj  or  width 
of  duty.  Valuablo  fora  feoro  of  farm 
dailot.  Any  boy  ean  run  thorn.  2)^  full  horM  powor  at  1ms  than  6  ets. 
pot  hour.  Toft^  and  toady  for  aoUoa  upon  arrlral.  Mado  to  fit 
farmort*  noods.  Other  sitM  up  to  3fK)  h.  p.  Writs  for  frao  cataloKus. 
WEBER  CAS  *  GASOLINE  ENGINE  COMPANY, 
Box  206«  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


CHARTER 

Gasoline  Engine. 

For  Grindlnf?,  Shelling,  Fodder  CMttlng, 
Thresnlng,  Pumping,  Sawing,  etc. 

STATIONARIES,  PORTABLES,  SAWING 
AND  PUMPING  OUTFITS.  ETC. 
Send  for  mast’d  Catalog  A  Teettmonlala 

Stmim  Your  Powor  Kmmtimm 
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THE  BREAK  DOWN 

la  usually  in  the  wheel.  They  receive  the  strain  and 
wear.  They  dry  out,  spokes  and  feloes  rot,  tires 
come  loose.  Get  the  service  out  of  wheels  you  do 
out  of  gears  by  using 

Electric  Metal  Wheels. 

You  have  a  wagon  for  a  life 
time.  Electiics  are  the  staunch¬ 
est,  tightest,  easiest  running 
wheels  made.  Straight  or  stag¬ 
gered  oval  steel  spokes,  cast  in 
thehub,hotrlvete<l  In  tire.  Broad 
tires,  no  rutting,  light  draft, any 
height,  lit  any  wagon. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  on  Electric  Wheels  and 
Handy  Wagons. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO., 

Box  88,  Quincy,  Ills. 


THE  POTATO  CROP, 

large  or  small,  is  best 
narvested  with 

tho  Improvad 


«ni.  StAudard  dlpr|:«r  with  uo  p««r,  and  It  lajU.  Aik  for  frao  Dowden  book. 

nOWDEN  MFC.  CO.«  Box  tt,  PRAIRIE  CITY»  liU 


¥  DRILLING 
W  £^1^1^  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soli  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable,  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y, 


Only  One  Hand 

needed  to  stanchion  Cattle 
if  you  have  our 

Steel  Latch  Stanchion 

When  open  is  locked  ready  for 
cattleto  come  In:  closed.  It  swings 
J  freely.  Best  dairy  cattle  tie  be¬ 
cause  comfortable  and  quiet; 
^  ’^ves  greatest  freedom.  Made  of  selected 
"hardwood  oil  finished.  We  are  tlie  sole  manufac¬ 
turers.  Write  now  for  circulars  and  delivered  prices. 
TOI.KI><>  1‘I.OW  CO.,  Dept.  K,  TOLEDO,  OHIO, 


CLARK'S  SS  CROPS 

s  Reversible  Bush 
Plow  and  Harrow. 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide,  1 
ft.  deep.  Connects  tho 
sub-soli  water.  It  is  an 
excellent  machine  for 
covering  In  sugar  cane, 
strength  guaranteed. 

Can  plow  a  newly  cut 
forest,  stump,  bush  or  bog  land,  leaves  the  land  true, 
clean  for  any  crop. 


Clark’s  Dbl.  Action 
Cutaway  Harrow. 

Moves  15,000  tons  of 
Kartli  in  a  I>ay. 


Clark’s  8  Foot 
Smoothing  Harrow 

Wll:  .smooth  an  acre  as 
true  as  a  mill  pond  In 
twenty  minutes. 


Clark’s  Rev.  Sulky  Disk  Plow. 


Made  single  or  double.  One  or 
two  furrows,  five  to  ten  inches 
deep,  14  inches  wide.  For 
^dhr  horses.  Light 
draft.  No  side  draft  No 
similar  plow  made.  When 
Clark’s  grass  tools  are  used 
as  directed  In  his  grass  clr- 
nlar,  we,  the  C.  H.  Co.  guarantee 
them  to  kill  wild  mustard,  char- 

. . . sun  Mower,  milk  weed,  morning 

glory,  itussion  thistle  or  any  other  foul  plant  that 
grows,  or  money  refunded.  Now  Is  the  time  to  com¬ 
mence  work  for  next  year’s  seeding  to  grass. 


lock,  hard  hack. 


Clark’s  Cider  Mill 

Horse,  Hand  or  Steam  Power. 
From  Hvo  gallons  to  eight  barrels. 

PERFECT  GRIND. 

will  grind  75  bushels  per  hour 
easily. 

Send  for  Circulars. 


S  PUTAWAY  Harrow  Co. 

E  ^Higganum,  "Cf.  U.  S.  A. 


EACH 

that  blows  is  turned  into  value  for  the 
man  who  pumps  or  generates 
power  for  grinding,  sawing,  etc., 
with  the 

Freeman 

Steel  Windmills. 

Mills  with 
genius  to 
work  and 
strength  t  o 
stand.  Full 
line  high  grades  with  special  four 
p^ost  angle  steel  tower.  Also  Feed 
Cutters,  Wood  Saws,  Corn  Shel- 
lers,  etc.  Write  for  catalog  102 

Raelne» 
Wis. 


S.  Freeman  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co., 
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HAND  FODDER 
CUTTER 

IT’S  A  GOOD  ONE  AND 
THE  PRICE  IS  LOW 


-BUY 


Should  you  want  a  larger  power  ensilage  and  fodder 
cutter  or  corn  husker,  sheller,  horse  power,  feed 
grinder,  wood  saw,  windmill,  farm  truck,  seeder, 
etc.,  send  at  once  for  our  free  Catalogue. 

V>|ipletonMaiiutaclurlngCo.B.M,u"fi°.u!8.A. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOB, 

World’s  Standard  Hatcher. 

Uaed  on  ^  Got.  EzpenmontStauoiu  in  u.  S,. 
Caoxdx,  Anstnllx  xnd  Now  ZealxDd.  Gold 
Modol  *iPoa*Amorfcftn,OeL  1901.  16>p.oiroQ- 
Ixr  freo  0>mpl«t«  ootologue,  180  p.  oxll  in. 
tor  10&  Aok  b^oroit  offloo  for  book  No.  iiii 
..  ...  -  CYPHERS  iNCCBATOU  CO., 

Moisture  I Mow.,  NevTorkN.I. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  or  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  NeW' 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  In  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NHW^- YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street.  New  York. 
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Those  Little  Envelopes 

that  you  found  last  week  and  the  week  before  in  the 
paper  are  coming  back  very  nicely — basketfuls  in 
every  day’s  mail.  We  cannot  thank  each  one  private¬ 
ly  for  the  interest  taken  in  this  work,  but  we  want 
here  and  now  to  thank  each  and  all  publicly  for  what 
has  been  done  to  make  the  work  successful.  There 
are  many  yet  who  are  holding  the  little  envelopes  ex¬ 
pecting  to  send  them  in  from  time  to  time.  Please 
do  not  delay  this  too  long.  Get  that  neighbor’s  name 
and  address  on  this  now  and  his  dime  in  the  pocket, 
and  mail.  If  you  can  do  no  better,  hand  the  envelope 
to  him  or  mail  it  to  him, 

* 

A  KECENT  writer  says  that  if  farmers  from  earliest 
times  had  been  compelled  to  sow  clover  and  other 
legumes  such  a  thing  as  lack  of  nitrogen  in  our  soils 
would  be  unknown!  Probably  that  is  true,  but  there 
is  small  profit  to  be  found  among  the  “ifs.”  Let  us 
not  bother  about  the  mistakes  of  our  ancestors,  but 
see  that  our  farms  are  now  full  of  clover. 

* 

Let  us  all  keep  up  the  demand  for  a  parcels  post. 
This  country  is  now  about  the  only  “civilized”  nation 
that  is  held  up  by  the  express  companies.  We  must 
have  the  chance  to  send  fair-sized  parcels  under  the 
Government  stamp.  The  express  companies  will  op¬ 
pose  this  change  as  long  as  they  can,  but  this  Govern¬ 
ment  is  not  supposed  to  be  run  in  the  interest  of  ex¬ 
press  companies!  It  will  be  though  until  the  common 
people  assert  their  rights. 

* 

If  a  farmer  feed  a  potato  plant,  a  hen  or  a  cow  on 
his  own  land  the  proceeds  from  these  things  should 
belong  to  him.  No  stranger  has  a  right  to  come  on 
his  farm  and  dig  the  potatoes,  milk  the  cow  or  shoot 
the  hen.  Now,  when  a  farmer  feeds  a  flock  of  quail 
or  a  partridge  or  a  rabbit  on  the  same  farm  has  he 
not,  in  justice,  an  equal  right  to  these  animals?  Why 
should  a  “sportsman”  be  glorified  for  shooting  my 
game  while  a  prowler  goes  to  jail  for  robbing  a  hen¬ 
roost? 

There  are  reports  of  frost  and  severe  storms  from 
what  is  known  as  the  “corn  belt.”  It  will  not  be 
known  for  some  time  yet  just  how  much  damage  was 
done,  but  the  chances  are  that  there  will  be  consider¬ 
able  soft  corn  to  be  fed  out.  Experiments  have 
shown  that  this  soft  corn  is  but  little  inferior  for 
feeding  to  hogs  qr  cattle,  but  it  cannot  be  held  so  well, 
and  of  course  is  not  fit  for  shipping.  If  the  frost  has 
nipped  the  corn  we  think  more  western  hogs  will  be 
held  for  feeding,  at  least  until  Thanksgiving.  Just 
at  present  sound  corn  promises  to  be  high  this 
Winter. 

* 

A  NEW  game  for  obtaining  money  has  come  to  light. 
One  of  our  readers  received  a  note  from  a  so-called 
“Publication  Company”  informing  him  that  he  had 
won  a  gold  watch  as  a  prize  in  a  guessing  contest.  He 
was  to  send  $1.30  at  once  or  lose  his  chance!  Thirty 
cents  would  pay  for  “packing”  the  watch  and  one  dol¬ 
lar  would  cover  a  year’s  subscription  to  a  famous 
“magazine.”  Our  friend  had  never  heard  of  the  “com¬ 
pany”  before,  yet  in  this  notice  was  a  slip  containing 
his  name  and  address  written  in  his  own  hand.  This 
startled  him,  for  he  did  not  know  what  it  meant.  It 
is  likely  that  these  people  are  buying  old  letters  from 
the  waste  paper  dealers.  Some  correspondents  write 


both  name  and  address  at  the  end  of  their  letters. 
When  this  “company”  find  such  a  letter,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  clip  off  the  lower  part  of  the  sheet  and  send 
it  with  their  circular.  Some  people,  on  receiving  such 
evidence  of  their  own  writing,  might  send  the  money 
when  they  otherwise  would  take  no  notice  of  the  call. 
This  is  a  new  game,  and  it  may  make  trouble  for 
some  one.  Of  course  we  advise  readers  to  ignore  all 
such  calls  for  money, 

“Lung  Block”  is  a  square  of  cheap  tenements  in 
the  lower  East  Side  of  New  York  City  that  has  gained 
a  sinister  reputation  for  the  appalling  number  of  cases 
of  lung  tuberculosis  it  has  turned  out  during  the  nine 
years  that  accurate  sanitary  records  have  been  kept; 
265  cases  of  consumption  have  been  ofldcially  reported 
from  this  dreadful  pest  center  within  that  time,  and 
those  most  familiar  with  the  locality  think  this  is  not 
half  the  real  number  of  cases  originating  there.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  families  are  constantly  herded  in  the  dark, 
filthy  and  airless  tenements  with  scant  facilities  for 
sunlight,  cleanliness  or  the  most  primitive  decencies 
of  life.  This  is  one  of  the  darkest  shadows  of  city 
life.  Conditions  in  remote  country  localities  are  often 
■crude  and  unsatisfactory,  but  rural  life  holds  nothing 
comparable  to  this  vile  den.  Now  that  public  atten¬ 
tion  is  being  directed  to  the  conditions  maintained  by 
grasping  landlords  in  some  of  the  congested  districts 
of  the  city  the  worst  horrors  of  “Lung  Block”  may  be 
abated. 

Many  readers  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  obtain 
those  short  term  subscriptions.  One  man  tells  us  how 
a  friend  who  needed  farm  information  wrote  him  for 
help; 

1  told  her  1  would  write  to  you  as  the  most  likely 
.source  of  getting  the  information  she  wanted,  and  ad¬ 
vised  her  to  subscribe  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  she  couldi 
send  her  troubles  to  you  direct,  and  I  was  sure  what  you 
did  not  know  you  could  find  out  for  her.  She  said  she 
would  subscribe  right  away. 

We  were  able  to  furnish  the  information  quickly. 
This  was  a  simple  thing  for  our  friend  to  do,  but  just 
such  things  count.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  sharp 
eyes  read  Tgeie  R.  N.-Y.  every  week,  and  thousands  of 
sources  of  information  are  within  reach,  so  that  our 
friend  is  right  in  saying  that  if  we  “do  not  know” 
(which  is  quite  likely)  we  “can  find  out!” 

• 

The  most  useful  thing  which  most  men  can  culti¬ 
vate  is  a  spirit  of  humbleness.  We  have  heard  it  said 
that  a  man  weakens  his  powers  by  ever  admitting 
that  others  can  be  as  strong  as  he,  but  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it.  The  man  who  cannot  or  will  not  see  his  own 
weak  points  will  either  stop  growing  or  appear  like  a 
board  full  of  knot  holes  which  everyone  else  can 
plainly  see.  While  it  may  seem  that  the  “cheeky” 
individual  who  is  constantly  pushing  himself  forward 
gets  more  than  his  share  of  what  life  has  to  offer,  in 
reality  he  is  burning  up  his  share  ahead  of  his  time. 
The  humble  man  who  is  sure  of  his  powers  will  in  the 
end  find  himself  appreciated.  We  must  all  come  to 
the  time  when  our  best  day’s  work  has  been  done. 
We  shall  find  some  one  younger  and  stronger  better 
able  to  fill  our  place.  Then  the  humble  spirit  which 
we  have  cultivated  will  come  like  a  crown  for  declin¬ 
ing  years. 

We  can  all  remember  when  the  first  serious  talk 
about  selling  apples  in  boxes  came  up.  The  plan  was 
laughed  at  for  awhile,  but  now  we  observe  that  it  is 
gaining  rapidly.  Here  is  a  note  from  a  well-known 
apple  grower  of  central  New  York: 

The  barrel  question  is  getting  to  be  a  serious  one.  We 
cannot  buy  a  barrel  for  less  than  40  cents,  and  at  that 
price  there  is  not  enough  material  on  hand  to  make  7Q 
per  cent  of  the  barrels  that  will  be  needed  for  the  present 
crop.  I  think  boxes  must  come. 

This  is  not  the  only  side  to  it.  The  habit  of  eating 
apples  is  growing  in  all  the  large  towns  and  cities. 
The  barrel  is  not  a  convenient  package  for  the  small 
family  in  flat  or  small  house.  There  is  sure  to  be  a 
waste  before  the  last  apples  are  eaten.  The  box  con¬ 
tains  just  about  apples  enough  to  last  until  decay 
would  naturally  begin.  The  small  package  of  choice 
fruit  will  be  the  connecting  link  betwen  the  grower 
and  the  consumer. 

* 

The  resignation  of  Joseph  Chamberlain  from  the 
British  Cabinet  brings  prominently  forward  a  matter 
which  concerns  American  farmers.  For  many  years 
England  has  held  to  the  policy  of  free  trade.  Origin¬ 
ally  this  policy  was  adopted  in  order  to  provide  cheap 
food  for  English  workmen.  At  that  time  England  had 
nearly  a  monopoly  of  the  skill,  material  and  fuel 
needed  to  manufacture  goods  of  fiber  and  metal.  As 
manufacturing  and  commerce  gave  greater  returns 
than  agriculture  it  was  thought  wise  to  let  farmers 
take  care  of  themselves  and  provide  for  workmen  in 
factories  by  taking  all  import  taxes  from  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  food.  As  a  result  of  this  policy  the  Eng¬ 
lish  factory  for  a  time  ruled  the  markets  of  the  world 


in  manufactured  goods,  while  the  English  farm  grad¬ 
ually  declined  in  power  and  productive  value.  Now 
comes  a  time  w’hen  conditions  are  again  changed. 
German  and  American  factories  are  competing  with 
England’s  trade  as  never  before.  Under  free  trade 
the  farms  of  England  have  declined  in  value.  They 
produce  neither  the  grain  nor  the  men  that  came  from 
them  in  former  years.  England  is  at  the  mercy  of 
America  and  Russia  for  her  food  supplies,  and  with 
each  generation  the  tie  which  binds  her  to  the  colo¬ 
nies  grows  weaker.  In  view  of  these  facts  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  proposed  a  change  in  England’s  policy — a  step 
toward  protection.  He  would  encourage  farmers  by 
placing  a  small  import  tax  on  food  products  and  en¬ 
courage  the  colonies  by  giving  them  a  preferential 
tariff— that  is,  admitting  their  food  products  free  un¬ 
der  certain  conditions,  and  thus  give  them  the  ad¬ 
vantage  over  our  own  country.  Mr.  Chamberlain  re¬ 
signs  because  he  says  that  the  English  workman  is 
not  yet  ready  for  these  changes.  The  opposition  to 
any  increased  cost  of  food  must  be  overcome,  and  he 
thinks  he  can  do  more  to  educate  the  people  to  his 
way  of  thinking  while  out  of  ofiice.  The  result  of  this 
battle  against  the  old  English  system  of  free  trade 
will  be  watched  with  great  interest  in  America.  Should 
the  preferential  tariff  be  adopted  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  our  farmers  will  lose  a  share  of  their  ex¬ 
port  trade  in  wheat,  flour  and  provisions,  and  that 
Canada  will  gain  what  we  lose. 

m 

This  question  comes  to  us  from  an  Eastern  State: 

Will  you  advise  me  as  to  what  remedies  and  appliances 
I  can  use  to  exterminate  the  San  Jos6  scale?  I  have  a 
thrifty  orchard  of  young  peach  trees  and  find  the  Sep¬ 
tember  brood  of  young  scale  is  very  heavy  on  them  and 
desire  to  know  if  there  is  any  way  to  destroy  them  before 
they  are  fully  grown. 

The  experiment  staUon  in  this  State  has  given  much 
attention  to  a  study  of  the  scale.  Many  bulletins  have 
been  issued  and  the  subject  has  been  thoroughly  dis¬ 
cussed.  Yet  here  is  a  man  who  knew  nothing  about 
it.  Farmers’  institutes  have  been  held  in  his  town  for 
years  and  at  least  three  times  this  San  Josd  scale  has 
been  talked  about  Still,  this  man  does  not  know 
what  to  use  or  where  to  go  to  find  out  A  nurseryman 
told  him  to  come  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  Now  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  about  this.  The  country  and  the  Stale 
are  spending  large  sums  of  money  each  year  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  instruction  that  farmers  need.  Thousands  of 
farmers  do  not  seem  to  know  that  the  State  provides 
such  instruction.  How  are  they  to  know?  First  of 
all,  they  ought  to  know  where  their  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  is  located. 

• 

When  the  bill  appropriating  $101,000,000  for  dig- 
ging  out  the  Erie  Canal  passed  the  New  York  Legis¬ 
lature  the  canal  promoters  thought  they  had  ea.sy 
sailing.  They  thought  the  farmers  might  “growl”  a 
little,  but  were  not  prepared  for  a  serious  contest. 
They  did  not  realize  that  during  the  past  few  years 
New  York  farmers  have  been  quietly  organizing  and 
slowly  gaining  the  confidence  and  strength  which  can 
only  come  from  united  action.  The  canal  promoters 
are  amazed  at  the  strength  of  the  feeling  against  the 
barge  canal.  It  is  impossible  to  buy  or  bribe  the  men 
who  are  organizing  the  opposition.  They  have  by  far 
the  best  of  the  argument  and  they  are  gaining  ground 
every  day.  If  farmers  could  know  how  indifferent 
New  York  City  voters  are  regarding  this  scheme  they 
would  take  fresh  courage.  Stand  on  Broadway  and 
ask  1,000  voters  at  random  whether  they  favor  a  barge 
canal  and  perhaps  not  50  of  them  will  know  or  care 
anything  about  it.  They  will  not  take  interest  enough 
in  it  to  mark  their  ballots.  Let  farmers  take  fresh 
hope  and  bring  out  the  largest  possible  vote  against 
the  appropriation. 


BREVITIES. 

Friend.s  of  the  birds  are  heard  from  on  page 
684. 

Van  Deman  calls  the  Pall  Pippin  the  best  cooking 
apple. 

Who  can  fence  out  the  east  wind?  The  man  who  never 
makes  a  mistake! 

Sure  to  be  left  the  man  who  expects  to  grow  good 
apples  on  poor  soil  without  feeding. 

Mr.  Warren  (page  676)  tells  how  he  uses  a  pair  of 
"snow  shoes”  for  pressing  strawberry  plants  into  tlie 
soft  ground. 

When  you  think  of  depending  on  the  city  live  markets 
for  laying  pullets  remember  that  no  wise  man  will  feed 
a  good  pullet  to  laying  age  and  then  sell  her.  The  un¬ 
wise  man  rarely  breeds  a  good  pullet. 

An  Iowa  man  has  been  printing  an  alluring  advertise¬ 
ment  offering  to  tell  ‘‘how  to  get  fat  for  $5.”  In  response, 
he  wrote  to  Inquirers,  telling  them  to  ‘‘get  It  at  the 
butcher  s.”  He  Is  now  under  arrest,  on  a  charge  of  using 
the  mails  to  defraud. 

We  are  asked  again  and  again  to  tell  how  to  mix  hen 
manure  with  chemicals  to  make  a  garden  fertilizer.  Dry 
and  crush  the  manure  and  mix  800  pounds  manure,  200 
pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  250  pounds  muriate  of  pota.sh  and 
750  pounds  acid  phosphate. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— Edward  C.  Rushmore,  a  physician  of  Tux¬ 
edo  Park,  was  seriously  injured,  and  his  niece.  Miss  Cor¬ 
nelia  Herrick,  of  Southampton,  was  killed  in  an  automo¬ 
bile  accident  at  Arden,  N.  Y.,  September  10.  While  going 
up  a  steep  incline  the  power  of  the  automobile  seemed 
to  give  out  and  the  machine  backed  down  the  hillside. 
Dr.  Rushmore  applied  the  brakes,  which  refused  to  hold, 
and  the  machine  toppled  over  a  rocky  embankment.  ,  . 

.  .  Fire  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  September  10,  damaged 
property  valued  at  ?125,000  and  brought  death  to  one  man 
and  injury  to  eight  others.  The  dead  man  is  Dr.  Wm.  H. 
Smith,  who  was  crushed  by  a  falling  wall  which  at  the 
same  time  Injured  others.  .  .  .  Rural  letter  carriers 
of  the  United  States  met  in  Chicago  September  11-12  to 
form  a  National  association.  Delegates  were  in  attend¬ 
ance  representing  17,000  rural  letter  carriers.  Better 
roads,  more  salary,  fewer  privations,  holidays,  and  nu¬ 
merous  other  improvements  in  their  condition  are  the 
hope  of  the  rural  carriers.  .  .  .  Fifteen  cases  of  dy¬ 
namite  in  a  car  in  the  Michigan  Central  yards  at  Bay, 
City,  Mich.,  exploded  September  13  while  a  switching 
crew  were  making  up  a  train,  killing  two  men  and  in¬ 
juring  three  of  the  switch  crew,  damaging  over  400 
houses,  school  buildings  and  business  places  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  slightly  injuring  a  dozen  persons  by  broken 
glass.  ...  In  the  investigation  into  the  counterfeiting 
of  silver  coins  by  convicts  at  the  Eastern  Penitentiary, 
Philadelphia,  it  was  found  that  considerable  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  was  obtained  from  outside  the  prison.  Including 
block  tin,  antimony  and  cyanide  of  silver.  It  has  not  yet 
been  shown  conclusively  that  there  was  collusion  on  the 
part  of  the  attaches  or  the  institution,  but  at  least 
three  of  the  overseers  are  under  surveillance.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  counterfeiter  is  one  who  has  been  three  times  be¬ 
hind  the  bars  for  making  bogus  coins.  He  is  comparative¬ 
ly  young  and  of  great  intelligence.  .  .  .  According  to 
despatches  received  at  Chicago  September  14,  snow  and 
rain  damaged  crops  in  the  Northwest  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  week  to  the  extent  of  millions  of  dollars.  Nearly 
all  the  grain  in  shock,  estimated  at  50  per  cent,  and  all 
standing  grain,  much  of  it  flax,  was  buried  under  snow 
and  water.  The  rainfall  has  been  eight  inches  in  48 
hours.  Rain  and  sleet  and  snow  prevailed  all  over  the 
Northwest.  Evidence  of  danger  to  the  corn  crop  became 
so  strong  on  that  date  that  the  price  on  the  Board  of 
Trade  advanced  one  and  three-quarters  to  two  cents  a 
bushel.  Farmers  in  Minnesota  were  building  great  bon¬ 
fires  in  the  hope  of  protecting  their  best  fields  of  corn 
from  frost.  It  is  thought  that  not  more  than  25  per  cent 
of  the  entire  western  crop  will  mature,  and  the  heavy 
frosts  followed.  Snow  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  corn 
belt  is  almost  certain  to  bring  a  series  of  frosts.  The 
great  fall  of  rain  during  the  week  previous  further  con¬ 
tributes  not  only  to  the  loss  of  corn,  but  will  damage 
some  of  the  grain  that  has  not  been  put  under  cover  fully 
75  per  cent.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  flax  and 
late  wheat  yet  uncut,  and  some  of  the  former  is  still 
green.  The  greater  part  of  Manitoba  and  Northwest  Ter¬ 
ritory  experienced  September  13-14  the  worst  storm  in 
years.  High  winds  accompanied  by  a  heavy  downpour  of 
rain  which  later  turned  to  snow  swept  the  entire  coun¬ 
try,  doing  much  damage  to  farm  buildings,  crops  and 
stock.  The  snow  covers  the  ground  in  many  places  to 
the  depth  of  three  feet.  .  .  .  The  hurricane  which 
swept  over  southern  Florida  September  11-12  cut  a  wide 
swath  clear  across  the  State.  From  Miami  on  the  south 
to  Melbourne  on  the  north  on  the  east  coast  the  hurri¬ 
cane  had  full  sway.  In  this  stretch  of  250  miles  there  are 
dozens  of  small  villages  and  every  one  has  been  damaged. 
Buildings  were  blown  down,  roofs  blown  off,  fruit  trees 
uprooted  and  boats  wrecked.  Miami  suffered  heavily, 
many  buildings  being  destroyed.  Palm  Beach  suffered 
also,  nearly  a  score  of  business  houses  being  damaged. 
Sweeping  past  the  coast  the  hurricane,  with  a  wind  veloc¬ 
ity  of  75  miles  an  hour,  went  across  the  peninsula  be¬ 
tween  Ocala  and  Tampa,  striking  the  west  coast  towns 
with  full  force.  Then  veering  to  the  northwest  it  went 
up  the  Gulf,  striking  Cedar  Keys.  Then  it  cut  through 
the  cotton  belt  of  Alachua  and  Madison  counties.  In  the 
line  of  the  hurricane  it  is  reported  that  from  10  to  30  per 
cent  of  all  standing  pine  was  levelled,  thereby  greatly 
injuring  the  turpentine  Industry.  Oranges  were  whipped 
from  the  trees  in  great  numbers,  while  large  quantities 
were  “thorned,”  causing  them  to  decay.  Along  the  coast 
in  many  places  all  the  pineapple  sheds  were  blown  down 
and  at  places  the  pines  blown  entirely  out  of  the  ground. 
The  loss  from  the  damage  to  pineapples  and  grape  fruit 
will  be  great.  The  orange  loss  is  estimated  at  from  25 
to  30  per  cent  of  the  entire  crop.  The  crop  was  reckoned 
the  week  before  at  1,800,000  boxes.  Wrecks  are  scattered 
all  along  the  east  coast.  At  Delray  there  were  19  desti¬ 
tute  sailors  from  a  British  ship.  Near  Jupiter  the 
schooner  Martha  A.  Thomas  from  Appalachicola  to  Bos¬ 
ton,  lumber  laden,  was  a  wreck,  while  near  Fort  Lau¬ 
derdale  there  were  three  schooners  and  two  steamers 
ashore.  The  loss  of  life  is  not  known,  but  several  bodies 
have  been  washed  ashore.  The  British  steamer  Juhulva 
was  driven  ashore  near  Boynton  and  13  men  lost. 

ADMINISTRATION.— The  surrender  of  Geo.  W.  Beav¬ 
ers,  formerly  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Salaries  and  Allow¬ 
ances  in  the  Post  Ofllce  Department  on  an  indictment 
handed  down  by  the  Washington  Grand  Jury,  charging 
him  with  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Government,  and 
the  issuing  of  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  Isaac  S.  Mc- 
Giehan  and  Geo.  H.  Huntington,  proprietors  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Supply  Company,  who  have  been  Indicted  for 
bribery  as  the  result  of  transactions  relating  to  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  supplies  to  the  Post  Office,  marked  the  most 
important  local  developments  in  connection  with  the 
Post  Ofllce  scandal  September  11.  The  complaint  charges 
that  during  the  period  between  July  1,  1901,  and  May  5, 
1903,  Beavers  had  been  engaged  with  August  W.  Machen, 
Superintendent  of  the  Free  Delivery  System.  In  the  of¬ 
fice  of  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  and  Jas. 
W.  Erwin,  a  former  Post  Ofllce  employee,  in  defrauding 
the  Government  by  giving  to  and  obtaining  for  the  Pos¬ 
tal  Device  &  Improvement  Company,  a  California  cor¬ 
poration,  in  which  they  are  said  to  be  heavily  Interested, 
the  exclusive  opportunity  of  furnishing  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  a  time  indicating  device  at  unreasonable  and  ex¬ 


orbitant  prices,  and  that  they  divided  between  them.selves 
and  others  the  excess  moneys  thus  realized. 

ALASKA.— What  is  termed  by  Judge  Wickersham  of 
the  United  States  District  Court  of  Alaska  the  most  im¬ 
portant  legal  questions  brought  before  him  in  the  north 
developed  at  Rampart.  They  involve  the  question  of 
jurisdiction  in  Alaska,  and  a  peculiar  point  involved  is 
whether  dog^,  almost  Invaluable  in  the  north,  are  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  larceny  in  Alaska.  B.  C.  Burkell,  a  tailor  of  Ram¬ 
part,  was  convicted  of  stealing  a  valuable  dog.  His  at¬ 
torney  applied  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  on  the  ground 
that  under  Federal  laws  a  dog  is  not  a  subject  of  larceny, 
alleging  that  Commissioner  Green  at  Rampart  had  re¬ 
versed  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  and  otlier  courts  in 
finding  Burkell  gpiilty  and  sentencing  him.  Judge  Wick¬ 
ersham  denied  the  writ,  and  appeals  have  been  made  to 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  at  San  Francisco.  3,000  miles 
distant.  The  dog  in  the  case  belongs  to  Mail  Carrier  Old¬ 
field  and  was  used  in  the  transportation  of  United  States 

mails.  Burkell  is  serving  time  in  Rampart  jail . 

The  channels  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  River  are 
changing  so  that  they  threaten  to  force  steamships  to 
take  a  new  course  200  miles  out  of  the  present  route  fol¬ 
lowed  in  crossing  the  delta  to  reach  St.  Michael.  The 
change  in  the  channel  is  taking  place  at  forks  of  tlie 
river  near  Old  Kwiklok  and  Kwikpak  Passes.  The  Kwik- 
lok  Pass  or  right  channel,  which  always  has  been  used, 
is  filling  with  sand,  and  steamships  are  having  difficulty 
there,  and  already  have  been  forced  out  of  their  course. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  on  Janu¬ 
ary  7-8.  1904,  in  State  House,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  H.  I.  Budd, 
secretary.  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 

Farmers  and  live  stock  men  in  Iowa  will  be  interested 
in  the  movement  just  started  in  the  State  looking  to  the 
arrangement  of  a  fine  live  stock  dislay  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition  next  year.  Senator  VV.  F.  Harriman,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  stock  display  department  for  Iowa,  has 
appointed  E.  H.  White,  of  E’stherville,  as  superintendent 
of  the  department  of  live  stock,  and  he  will  at  once  start 
a  campaign  among  the  breeders  of  tine  stock  in  the  State, 
with  a  view  to  sending  to  the  Exposition  the  very  best 
Iowa  can  offer  in  the  way  of  higii-bred  live  stock,  in¬ 
terest  will  be  stimulated  this  Fall  so  that  some  definite 
action  can  be  taken  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Iowa 
Improved  Stock  Breeders’  Association,  which  will  be  held 
at  the  State  Agricultural  College  on  January  8  and  9.  The 
annual  stock-judging  classes  will  be  held  the  first  week 
in  1904.  The  display  to  be  made  at  the  Exposition  will 
be  held  during  September  and  October  of  next  year. 

W.  W.  P.  McConnell,  Minnesota  State  Dairy  Commis¬ 
sioner,  has  issued  an  order,  effective  January  1  next, 
forbidding  the  use  of  aniline  or  coal  tar  colors  for  but¬ 
ter  making.  This  action  is  taken  under  the  new  State 
pure  food  law,  it  being  held  that  such  colors  are  in¬ 
jurious. 

The  Anti-Barge  Canal  Committee  has  organized  with 
the  following  membership:  James  Wood,  chairman,  Mt. 
Kisco.  N.  Y.;  F.  C.  Stevens,  treasurer,  Attica,  N.  Y.; 
John  I.  Platt,  secretary,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.;  E.  B.  Nor¬ 
ris,  Sodus,  N.  Y.;  Robert  Spiuer,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Har¬ 
lan  P.  Dunlap,  Watertown,  N.  Y.;  Lewis  P.  Ross,  Ro¬ 
chester.  N.  Y. 

At  the  Minnesota  State  Fair  E.  T.  Davis,  of  Johnson 
Count.  Minn.,  sold  to  W.  A.  McHenry  of  Iowa  Falls,  la., 
a  two-year-old  Aberdeen-Angus  bull  for  $2,500.  This  is 
the  new  high  price  for  purebred  stock  in  Iowa.  The  two- 
year-old  is  called  Western  Star,  and  took  first  prize  in 
his  class.  He  will  be  shown  next  year  at  the  St.  Louis 
Fair  at  the  head  of  Mr.  McHenry’s  famous  herd. 


CROP  PROSPECTS, 

Tlie  following  reports  came  to  hand  just  previous  to  the 
severe  storm  of  September  16-17.  This  has  changed  con¬ 
ditions,  particularly  in  the  coast  sections  of  New  Jersey, 
where  it  is  reported  that  the  entire  apple  crop  was 
whipped  from  the  trees. 

There  is  about  60  per  cent  of  a  crop  of  fruit  in  North 
Carolina.  Prices  promise  to  be  good  owing  to  light  crops 
in  other  sections  of  the  country.  t.  k.  b. 

Raleigh.  N.  C. 

The  apple  crop  in  this  section  will  be  about  one-third 
of  last  year’s  in  quantity,  but  of  much  better  quality;  no 
fungus  of  any  account,  and  quite  free  from  worms.  Buy¬ 
ers  are  offering  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  barrel  for  Fall  fruit. 
1  have  heard  of  no  sales  of  Winter  fruit.  f.  h.  g. 

Holley.  N.  Y. 

Pears  are  a  good  crop.  Prices  one  cent  to  IV^  cent  per 
pound.  Apples  are  a  good  crop;  quantity  about  70  per 
cent  of  last  year;  quality  better  than  last  year.  Early 
Fall  apples  are  selling  at  $1.50  to  $2  per  barrel.  No  sales 
on  Winter  apples.  This  section  has  not  got  a  short  crop. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  b.  coll,ambr  &  sons. 

The  apple  crop  in  Missouri  in  this  section,  does  not 
amount  to  much.  1  would  say  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent 
of  a  crop,  but  some  of  the  shippers  are  shipping  them 
in  from  Michigan  laid  down  at  $2.65  per  barrel.  The 
quality  of  what  we  have  is  very  poor,  and  selling  at  50 
cents  per  bushel.  J.  w.  t. 

Nichols,  Mo. 

The  apple  crop  in  this  section  will  be  from  50  to  60  per 
cent  of  a  full  yield.  Early  kinds  have  sold  for  $1  a  bar¬ 
rel.  I  have  only  heard  of  one  orchard  being  sold  yet  at 
$2  a  barrel;  it  was  good  quality  of  Winter  fruit.  Evap¬ 
orators  are  paying  15  to  25  cents  per  100.  Plums  and  pears 
were  a  full  crop;  peaches  rotted  badly  here.  x.  x. 

Ionia,  N.  Y. 

The  apple  crop  in  this  part  of  Monroe  County  is  very 
uneven.  It  is  difScult  to  estimate  quantity.  I  think  there 
will  be  an  average  yield  of  excellent  quality.  The  crop 
is  ripening  unusually  early,  and  that  may  impair  the 
keeping  quality.  There  are  plenty  of  windfalls  for  the 
evaporators.  o.  f.  w. 

Fairport,  N.  Y. 

Apple  crop  is  very  poor  for  this  locality.  On  low 
ground  all  fruit  was  killed  by  late  frost.  t>rchards  on 
high  ground  are  blighting  badly  and  apples  scabby.  For 
No.  1  buyers  offer  $;i  to  $4  a  barrel,  grrowers  holding  for 
better  prices.  Peaches  have  been  very  scarce,  those  hav¬ 
ing  good  ones  are  getting  76  to  $1  per  peck.  h.  h.  c. 

aec’y  Missouri  Valley  Hort.  Society. 

There  was  a  good  crop  of  plums.  Very  few  peaches. 
Pear  trees  are  yielding  about  one-half  as  many  as  usual, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  grapes.  Apples  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood  are  perhaps  80  per  cent  of  a  full  crop,  and  the 
fruit  appears  to  be  good.  In  some  of  the  hill  towns 
where  I  have  been  very  few  growers  expect  more  than 
40  per  cent  of  last  year’s  crop,  and  the  quality,  except  in 
well-kept  orchards,  is  not  first-rate.  I  should  feel  safe 
In  estimating  this  section  within  40  miles  at  less  than  one- 
half  the  quantity  of  Winter  apples  produced  last  year. 
Prices  are  not  fixed,  but  buyers  admit  that  they  will  be 
somewhat  higher,  when  $1.25  to  $1.65  per  barrel  was  paid. 
Empty  barrels  then  cost  40  and  45  cents.  This  year,  one 
or  more  of  the  largest  growers  are  putting  together  new 
barrels  which  is  another  step  in  the  direction  of  using 
boxes,  which  some  orchardlsts  say  will  cost  less  and 
benefit  both  seller  and  buyer.  j.  w.  a. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Apples  have  improved  about  10  per  cent  in  both  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality.  Local  wind  and  hall  storms  have  cut 
out  certain  qualities.  We  shall  harvest  a  crop  of  high¬ 


est  quality  since  1894.  The  Ben  Davis  bids  fair  to  break 
ail  previous  records.  Local  buyers  are  still  very  conser¬ 
vative.  Greenings  mostly  sold  for  $1.50  delivered  at  rail¬ 
road  station.  There  are  several  outside  prospectors,  and 
rumors  of  $2  fruit.  If  export  market  keeps  up  I  expect 
to  see  better  prices  before  November  1.  e.  w.  c. 

North  Rose,  N.  Y. 

The  apple  crop  is  normal  or  100  per  cent.  Last  year  it 
was  200  per  cent,  so  it  is  just  one-half  what  it  was  last 
year;  the  territory  Is  the  lower  tier  of  towns  in  Albany 
County  and  the  northern  tier  of  towns  in  Greene  County, 
but  it  is  an  uncommonly  good  section  for  fruit.  Land  is 
$6  per  acre  with  good  buildings.  The  reason  for  such 
low  prices  is  that  it  is  so  far  away  from  nowhere  and  a 
living  is  made  here  so  easily  that  people  put  off  until 
to-morrow  what  they  can  do  to-day.  w.  h.  t. 

Greenville,  N.  Y. 

It  would  seem  that  there  was  about  75  per  cent  of  a 
full  crop  in  this  section;  quality  somewhat  uneven,  but 
as  a  rule  very  fair;  will  put  up  well.  There  are  many  buy¬ 
ers  in  the  field,  but  they  do  not  make  any  price,  say  it 
is  too  early.  No  sales  of  Winter  stock  as  yet;  I  heard 
of  dry-house  men  paying  20  to  50  cents  per  100  for  some 
lots.  Dealers  are  paying  about  $1.50  per  barrel  for  Fall 
fruit  and  some  talk  of  $2  for  Winter  fruit.  There  seems 
to  be  a  good  deal  of  dry  stock  In  cold  storage.  c.  r.  j. 
Penfleld,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  ranks  as  good  this  year  and  full,  except  straw¬ 
berries  and  peaches.  Apples  and  pears  are  quite  free  from 
scab,  and  of  finer  quality  than  usual,  which  will  result 
in  packing  more  apples  and  drying  less,  which  with  quite 
a  surplus  of  dried  stock  will  make  a  good  balance.  No 
price  is  offered  here  for  picked  fruit,  and  but  20  cents 
per  100  for  the  drop  apples  for  drying.  I  estimate  apples 
at  70  per  cent  of  full  crop,  and  price  per  barrel  about 
$1.75  to  $2.25.  J.  o. 

Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

Apples  in  this  section  are  far  below  an  average  crop; 
fruit  small  and  Codling  moth  doing  more  damage  than 
for  several  years.  Winter  apples  of  red  varieties  colored 
better  than  usual  at  this  time  of  year,  and  picking  will 
begin  10  days  earlier  than  most  years.  The  crop  through¬ 
out  the  State  is  very  uneven,  but  I  think  it  less  than  60 
per  cent  of  a  full  crop.  Few  buyers  are  here  as  yet;  have 
heard  of  no  offerings  above  $1.30  delivered  at  railroad, 
and  know  of  no  sales  being  made.  Grass  is  a  good  crop 
and  farmers  looking  for  dry  stock  to  consume  surplus. 
Worcester  Co.,  Mass.  s.  r.  w. 

The  apple  crop  in  this  section  will  reach  about  75  per 
cent  of  last  year’s  yield,  and  the  quality  is  very  fine 
with  the  exception  of  now  and  then  a  low  limb  of  very 
small  apples  which  was  caused  by  the  green  aphis.  Prob¬ 
ably  25  per  cent  of  the  apples  are  contracted  for  in  this 
locality,  ranging  in  price  from  $1.75  to  $2  per  barrel  for 
No.  1  fruit  down  to  2%  inches  in  diameter.  Some  have 
sold  at  what  Is  called  tree  run  (which  means  take  all  ex¬ 
cept  cider  apples);  they  get  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  barrel, 
according  to  quality  and  kinds.  t.  b.  wilson. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  apple  crop  in  this  section  is  nearly  if  not  quite  as 
large  as  last  year,  and  of  much  better  quality.  Apples 
are  uncommonly  smooth  and  free  from  fungus.  More  ap¬ 
ples  are  fit  for  sale  than  last  year.  Buyers  have  con- 
iz-acted  quite  a  number  of  orchards  at  $1.60  per  barrel,  the 
grower  to  pick  the  apples  and  furnish  the  barrel,  the 
buyer  to  sort  and  pack.  Just  now  buyers  are  offering  $2 
per  barrel  packed,  and  some  are  selling.  This  is  for  No. 

1  apples  in  both  cases.  Some  farmers  are  afraid  to  hold 
and  others  refuse  to  sell,  looking  for  the  price  to  advance. 
Buyers  talk  “big  crop.’’  F  e.  v  e 

Stanley.  N.  Y. 

Apples  are  not  grown  in  Georgia  to  any  commercial 
extent,  though  some  rather  extensive  orchards  are  now 
being  planted  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  State.  The 
crop  is  very  light  this  year.  I  have  just  returned  from  a 
visit  to  some  of  the  apple  sections  of  Virginia,  where  I 
found  a  good  crop  of  Pippins,  Yorks  and  Ben  Davis,  but 
a  rather  light  crop  of  Winesaps.  Some  Winesap  orchards 
were  well  cropped,  but  as  a  rule  I  found  an  inferior  crop 
of  this  variety.  Bitter  rot  is  doing  much  damage  in  many 
V  irginia  orchards,  and  1  think  the  crop  will  not  yield 
what  is  expected.  w.  m.  s. 

Apples  in  the  Annapolis  Valley  are  a  full  off-year  crop, 
nothing  more;  quality  choice;  no  defects  from  fungus  or 
other  causes,  and  well  colored,  would  estimate  the  quan¬ 
tity  for  export  at  about  300,000  barrels.  Majority  of  buy¬ 
ers  have  not  named  a  price,  but  are  buying  on  a  price 
to  be  fixed  later  on,  and  in  the  meantime  are  industrious¬ 
ly  circulating  reports  of  a  large  apple  crop  of  especially 
good  quality  in  the  United  States,  particularly  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  States  and  New  York.  The  chief  business  of  buy¬ 
ers  just  now  is  to  depress  prices.  Quite  a  few  farmers 
are  shipping  on  their  own  account,  and  if  first-class 
transportation  from  Halifax  could  be  obtained  no  doubt 
growers  would  realize  much  better  prices  by  shipping 
than  they  would  to  sell.  e.  i.  l. 

Kingsport,  Nova  Scotia. 

We  have  talked  with  a  number  of  apple  growers,  and 
have  yet  to  find  one  who  will  have  as  many  apples  as 
last  year.  About  60  per  cent  of  last  year’s  crop  would  be 
the  average  for  this  county.  The  quality  is  above  the 
average.  Unsprayed  Greenings  and  Pippins  are  showing 
some  scab.  Buyers  are  very  backward  about  making 
offers,  and  no  apples  have  been  sold  yet  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge.  it  is  quite  evident  that  buyers  are  preparing  to 
scare  the  farmers  If  they  can.  We  talked  with  several 
prominent  apple  men  at  the  recent  State  Fair,  and  it  was 
their  unanimous  opinion  that  $2  per  barrel  was  none  too 
much  for  good  fruit.  Including  the  package.  Apples  are 
unusually  large  and  fair  in  this  section,  and  a  large  per 
cent  will  grade  up  fancy.  w.  a.  b. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  put  the  crop  in  this  locality  at  40  per  cent  of  a  full 
yield;  quality  good.  Apples  that  were  not  sprayed  are 
free  from  defects,  the  best  I  ever  knew.  Buyers  have 
been  offering  $1.50;  none  sold  for  that,  and  now  buyers 
are  offering  $2  and  the  farmers  are  selling  at  that  price 
here.  Buyers  from  the  West  have  just  come,  and  it 
looks  as  if  apples  would  bring  a  fraction  over  $2.  I  have 
been  through  a  number  of  counties  and  in  Wyoming 
County  the  crop  will  not  average  over  30  per  cent  of  a 
full  yield.  Buyers  are  not  telling  this  year  of  the  big 
western  crop,  but  are  telling  how  they  lost  money  last 
year,  to  get  the  soft  side  of  the  farmer.  We  tell  them  we 
are  sorry,  and  if  they  will  pay  the  prices  this  year  they 
will  be  happy.  w.  r.  f. 

Rushville,  N.  Y. 

The  apple  crop  in  this  section  is  very  light  indeed,  not 
over  10  or  15  per  cent  of  a  crop,  and  quality  very  poor. 
The  prospect  on  fruit  is  not  as  good  as  we  expected  in 
June  and  July.  I  have  not  heard  buyers  make  any  offer 
as  yet.  There  is  one  orchard  in  this  town  that  the  owner 
allowed  canker  worms  to  eat  thoroughly  in  1896,  the  year 
you  remember  when  there  was  such  a  glut  everywhere. 
This  man  got  no  fruit,  but  when  apples  were  $4  per  bar¬ 
rel,  the  odd  year,  he  got  600  barrels.  He  has  had  his  crop 
the  odd  year  ever  since,  and  this  year  will  have  1.000 
barrels.  Is  not  that  good  pay  for  neglecting  one’s  trees? 
I  met  a  buyer  this  week  in  Springfield  who  said  he  had 
bought  300  barrels  in  the  western  part  of  State  for  $1  per 
barrel.  A  windfall,  and  poor  at  that,  will  bring  $1  per 
bushel  in  Boston  market  this  week.  j.  e. 

Sherborn,  Mass. 

The  August  report  on  the  condition  of  the  fruit  crop 
in  Iowa  indicates  that  less  than  half  of  the  usual  crop 
will  be  gathered  this  season.  The  percentage  on  apples 
is  as  follows:  Summer,  50  per  cent;  Fall,  53  per  cent; 
Winter,  42  per  cent.  The  local  markets  have  been  well 
supplied  with  Summer  apples,  which  sold  at  50  to  75  cents 
a  bushel:  though  the  Winter  supply  will  probably  be 
short  and  prices  higher  than  last  year.  The  fungus  dis¬ 
eases  have  been  more  destructive  than  usual,  and  fre¬ 
quent  rains  have  made  spraying  mixtures  less  effective 
in  controllin.g  them.  The  apple  crop  Is  light  in  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley  caused  by  a  freeze  the  last  of  April  while 
the  trees  were  in  bloom.  Unless  the  apple  crop  in  the 
East  should  prove  much  larger  thon  last  year,  growers 
here  expect  an  advance  in  the  prices  paid  for  good  fi-ult 
over  those  of  a  year  agro.  WHsr.Kv  orkene. 

Sec’y  Iowa  Horticultural  Society. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  ] 


From  Day  to  Day. 

FATE. 

Two  shall  be  born  the  whole  wide  world 
apart. 

And  speak  in  different  tongues,  and  have 
no  thought 

Each  of  the  other’s  being,  and  no  heed; 
And  these  o’er  unknown  seas  to  unknown 
lands 

Shall  cross,  escaping  wreck,  defying  death. 
And  all  unconsciously  shape  every  act 
And  bend  each  wandering  step  to  this  one 
end — 

That,  one  day,  out  of  darkness,  they  shall 
meet 

And  read  life’s  meaning  in  each  other’s 
eyes. 

And  two  shall  walk  some  narrow  way  of 
life. 

So  nearly  side  by  side,  that  should  one  turn 
Ever  so  little  space  to  left  or  right 
They  needs  must  stand  acknowledged  face 
to  face. 

And  yet,  with  wistful  eyes  that  never  meet. 
With  groping  hands  that  never  clasp,  and 
lips 

Calling  in  vain  to  ears  that  never  hear. 
They  seek  each  other  all  their  weary  days 
And  die  unsatisfied— and  this  is  Fate! 

— Su.san  Marr  Spalding. 

m 

TnE  New  York  Times  tells  about  a 
teacher  who  had  endeavored  to  make 
clear  to  her  class  o£  small  children  the 
story  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party.  Several 
days  later  she  questioned  them  in  regard 
to  it. 

“Why  would  not  the  Americans  drink 
any  tea?”  she  asked. 

A  small  boy  promptly  replied:  “Be¬ 
cause  the  English  put  tacks  in  it.” 

• 

Veky  savory  meat  cakes  are  made  by 
mixing  one  pound  of  chopped  beef,  the 
meat  of  half  pound  of  pork  sausage,  one 
tablespoonful  of  minced  onion,  half  a 
tablespoonful  of  minced  parsley,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one-eighth  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  pepper;  mix  all  well  togeth¬ 
er  and  shape  in  small  flat  cakes;  dust 
lightly  with  flour  and  fry  in  hot  lard  to 
a  light  brown.  Serve  with  a  brown 
sauce. 

* 

The  first  felt  hats  of  Autumn  look  lit¬ 
tle  different  from  those  of  last  year. 
They  are  broad  and  flat,  trimmed  with 
quills  or  wings,  and  often  draped  with 
cloth.  They  usually  show  a  square 
crown,  though  a  low  one,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  absolute  flats.  It  is  most  likely, 
however,  that  by  the  time  early  buyers 
have  purchased  these  hats  we  shall  find 
fickle  fashion  demanding  a  higher 
crown;  it  is  even  asserted  that  the 
steeple  and  thimble  crowns  of  seven  or 
eight  years  ago  will  be  in  vogue.  Mil¬ 
liners  are  trying  to  introduce  a  sort  of 
modified  poke  bonnet,  but  this  is  so  often 
unbecoming  that  women  do  not  look 
kindly  upon  it.  Felts  are  all  to  be  rough 
in  finish,  and  fur  appears  quite  freely  in 
the  trimming,  often  mingled  with  vel¬ 
vet  flowers.  White,  pearl  and  faint  bis¬ 
cuit  tints  in  scratch  felt  are  seen  in 

many  Fall  outing  hats. 

* 

The  bulb  garden  should  be  planned 
without  further  delay,  if  not  already  ar¬ 
ranged  for.  A  small  expenditure  will 
furnish  much  pleasure,  both  in  the  house 
during  the  Winter,  and  in  the  garden  in 
Spring.  Tulips,  hyacinths.  Crocuses, 
daffodils,  squills  and  snowdrops  are  a 
joy  to  any  flower  lover,  and  they  demand 
little  time  or  care.  It  is  not  by  any 
means  essential  that  costly  varieties  be 
chosen.  Fine  named  hyacinths  cost  from 
10  to  30  cents  each,  but  good  mixed  bulbs 
may  be  bought  for  65  cents  a  dozen. 
Tulips  are  cheaper;  20  to  40  cents  a 
dozen  mixed,  five  to  15  cents  each  for 
named  sorts.  Crocuses  cost  10  to  20 
cents  a  dozen.  Siberian  squills.  Grape 
hyacinths,  glory-of-the-snow  and  snow¬ 
drops  are  all  cheap,  and  these  may  be 
planted  permanently  in  the  hardy  bor¬ 
der,  not  being  taken  up  and  dried  off 
after  flowering,  like  the  tulips  and  hya¬ 


cinths.  Send  to  any  reliable  seedsman 
for  his  Autumn  bulb  list,  and  see  how 
much  beauty  and  charm  these  familiar 

garden  friends  will  give. 

* 

A  NUMBER  of  girls  employed  in  a  Penn¬ 
sylvania  factory  recently  went  on  strike 
because  their  superintendent  was  in  the 
habit  of  using  profane  language  when 
giving  orders.  This  seems  a  case  where 
a  strike  was  called  for.  We  think  any 
woman  is  justified  in  trying  some  such 
measure  when  profane  or  vulgar  lan¬ 
guage  is  used  about  the  farm.  Very 
often  the  habit  so  grows  upon  the  user 
that  he  has  no  idea  of  his  offense  against 
decency.  The  contaminating  influence 
exerted  by  such  a  person  upon  a  family 
of  children  can  scarcely  be  realized. 

m 

Handkerchief  aprons  are  very  pretty 
affairs,  though  not  really  made  from 
handkerchiefs.  To  make  one,  cut  a  piece 
of  fine  lawn  about  18  inches  square  and 
trim  it  with  lace  insertion  about  1% 
inch  from  the  edge  of  the  material, 
laying  the  insertion  in  four  separate 
strips,  the  ends  overlapping  at  each  cor¬ 
ner,  cutting  out  the  material  under  the 
lace.  Then  border  with  a  lawn  ruffle 
about  IV2  inch  deep.  Proceed  next  to 
trim  in  precisely  similar  fashion  another 
piece  of  lawn  about  eight  inches  square, 
making  the  ruffle  only  about  an  inch 
deep.  Hem  a  strip  of  lawn  wide  enough 
to  tie  in  a  pretty  bow  at  the  back;  and 
to  the  center  of  this  attach  your  two 
squares,  each  corner  wise.  This  small 
square  serves  for  the  bib  and  the  large 
one  for  the  apron  proper.  A  very  fine 
sheer  apron  lawn  is  made  IV2  yard  wide, 
costing  35  cents  a  yard;  it  cuts  to  good 
advantage,  and  does  not  thicken  in 
washing. 

The  Photographic  Competition. 

The  period  of  competition  for  garden 
pictures  extends  to  November  1.  The 
present  month  has  given  excellent  op¬ 
portunities  to  secure  such  pictures.  It  is 
not  by  any  means  too  late  to  compete. 
Let  us  see  what  you  have.  So  far  orna¬ 
mental  shrubs  have  received  less  atten¬ 
tion,  in  the  pictures  received,  than  other 
plants.  We  should  like  to  see  more  of 
these.  Whatever  attractive  feature  your 
garden  offers,  let  us  see  it.  Pictures 
suitable  for  use  will  be  paid  for,  even  if 
they  do  not  receive  a  prize.  Address  all 
pictures  to  Prize  Photograph  Competi¬ 
tion,  Woman  and  Home  Department  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Work  Savers  and  Home 
Economies. 

The  farmer’s  wife  of  to-day  is  situ¬ 
ated  in  many  respects  very  differently 
from  the  mother  or  grandmother. 
She  does  not  piece  as  many  quilts,  or 
make  as  many  rag  carpets,  or  do  every 
bit  of  the  sewing  as  the  mother  did. 
She  believes  when  a  good,  pretty  carpet 
can  be  had  for  the  same  cost  as  a  rag 
one  that  it  is  much  better  economy  to 
dispose  of  the  rags  some  other  way. 
1  have  known  many  instances  where 
goods  were  bought  to  tear  up  for  a 
carpet,  and  garments  taken  that  v/ould 
have  lasted  months  for  wear.  The  cry 
was:  “Oh,  a  rag  carpet  costs  nothing 
but  a  little  labor.”  How  about  the 
warp,  the  weaving  the  coloring,  the 
tired  arms,  backs  and  shoulders?  Who. 
that  has  swept  both  rag  and  ingrain 
carpets  does  not  know  the  vast  differ- 
‘ence  in  the  ease  of  the  latter,  and  in 
taking  them  up  from  the  floors?  The 
rag  is  a  dust  heap,  and  twice  the  weight. 
I  have  in  mind  a  fine  old  farmhouse 
in  the  East  where  years  ago  the 
mother  slaved  to  make  rag  carpets 
for  dining  room,  halls,  six  or  seven 
large  sleeping  rooms,  all  made  by  her 
toil.  She  had  daughters,  but  they  were 


kept  in  school,  and  when  at  home  they 
entertained  company,  did  fine  sewing 
and  possibly  kept  the  rooms  in  order. 
Now  the  mother  is  gone,  her  tired  hands 
are  folded;  “so  tired,  I  want  to  rest” 
being  her  last  words  on  earth.  The 
floors  are  covered  with  Brussels  and 
fine  ingrain  carpets  now.  A  bolt  of 
unbleached  “factory”  used  to  be  made 
up  every  year;  shirts  for  everyday  for 
the  men  folks,  undergarments  for  the 
women  and  children,  beside  sheets  and 
pillow  cases.  Now  the  farmer  wear.? 
gingham  and  percale  shirts,  which  are 
easy  to  wash,  and  in  selecting  fabrics 
one  can  save  much  hard  work  on  wash¬ 
day.  I  find  bleached  muslin  sheets  last 
as  long  with  me,  if  not  longer,  than 
unbleached.  I  get  full  width,  so  there 
is  no  seam  in  the  middle,  and  now  one 
can  buy  them  all  ready-made  as  cheap 
as  to  get  cloth  and  make  them.  Go 
into  any  of  the  large  stores  in  our  cities 
and  one  can  buy  soft,  fluffy  comforts 
covered  with  silkalene  or  sateen  for  $2, 
and  those  filled  with  down  for  a  little 
more;  beautiful  wool  blankets  at  mar¬ 
velously  low  prices,  and  dainty  spreads 
all  the  way  from  60  cents  up.  The  hard 
heavy  old-fashioned  quilts  and  com¬ 
forts — it’s  a  blessing  to  mankind  that 
they  are  passing  away.  A  pair  of  soft 
fleecy  blankets,  a  fluffy  tied  comfort  and 
pretty  white  spread  are  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired  in  pretty  cold  weather,  and  one 
does  not  feel  exhausted  in  the  morning 
from  the  weight  of  bedclothing  through 
the  night. 

At  a  farmhouse  in  New  York  when 
the  old  ways  are  still  kept  up,  there 
were  no  less  than  four  quilts,  two  com¬ 
forts  and  a  homemade  woolen  blanket 
on  a  bed.  The  blanket  alone  would 
weigh  as  much  as  the  three  pieces  I 
mentioned  as  enough  to  be  used.  I  did 
not  wonder  the  hired  woman  dreaded 
to  make  the  beds,  and  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  such  bedding  as  clean 
and  sweet  as  it  should  be.  In  that  same 
home  were  countless  old-time  treasures, 
among  them  a  blue  and  white  coverlid 
made  over  65  years  ago,  and  never  used. 
It  was  a  beautiful  thing,  woven  in  birds 
and  flowers,  with  a  border  of  lovely 
design  and  fringe  about  six  inches  long. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


THE“i900  ”  FAMILY 
WASHER  FREE. 


Greatest  Invention  of  the  Age. 
Laborand  Expense  of  Wash¬ 
ing  Clothes  Cut  in  Two. 

No  More  Stooping,  Rubbingor  Boiling 
of  Clothes. 

Every  Household  Needs  One. 


THE  “1300”  BALL-BEARING  FAMILY 
WASHER  SENT  FREE 

to  anyone  answering  this  advertisement,  without  de¬ 
posit,  or  advance  payment  of  any  kind,  freight  paid 
on  30  days’  trial  The  WOO  'Bali-Bearing  Washer  Is 
unquestionably  the  greatest  labor  saving  machine 
everluvented  forfamlly use.  Kiitirely  new  prin¬ 
ciple.  It  Is  simplicity  itself.  There  are  no  wheels, 
paddles,  rockers,  cranks  or  complicated  machinery! 
It  revolves  on  bicycle  ball-bearings,  making  it  by 
far  the  easiest  running  washer  on  the  market.  No 
strength  required,  achlld  can  operate  it. 

No  more  stooping,  rubbing,  boiling  of  clothes.  Hot 
water  and  soap  all  that  is  needed.  It  will  wash  large 
quantities  of  clothes  (no  mutter  how  soiled'  per¬ 
fectly  clean  in  0  minutes.  Impossible  to  Injure 
the  most  doUcate  fabrics. 


An  Knthusiast.c  Admirer, 

Chicago, 111  ,  March  22,  ISXKl, 
The  “  1900  ”  Washer  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

The  washer  I  bought  from  you  nearly  2  years  ago 
is  in  the  best  condition  yet,  and 
I  believe  it  always  will  be; 
nothing  has  been  worn  out  or 
jrokenofif;  every  part  is  as  good 
as  it  was  when  1  bought  it.  Nei¬ 
ther  have  I  noticed  that  my 
clothes  through  the  coniinuous 
use  of  the  washer  have  been 
worn  out.  Your  washer  don't 
rub  the  clothes  to  pieces  or 
wear  them  out.  It  is  really  the 
best  washing  machine  on  the 
market,  and  if  1  could  help  It 
there  would  not  be  a  house¬ 
wife  in  the  United  (States  with¬ 
out  one  of  your  “■  191)0’’  ball¬ 
bearing  washing  machines.  I 
heartily  recommend  it  to  every 
lady,  lor  it  will  save  her  a  lot  of 
hard  work. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  CENTNER.  G3G  Dl- 
verscy  Boulevard. 

"Write  at  once  for  <uitaIo{fue  and  full 
particulars  to 

“1900”  WASHER  CO., 

143K  Stsite  Street,  Itinshanitoii,  N.  Y. 
Reference:  First  National  Bank,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Still  it  was  not  the  thing  to  put  on  a 
bed,  too  heavy,  but  a  beauty  to  throw 
over  couch  or  use  as  draping  for  a  door¬ 
way.  An  old  lady  told  me  recently 
that  she  had  pieced  four  quilts,  all  alike, 
for  each  of  her  four  girls,  having  over 
4,000  blocks  in  each,  but  her  head  and 
eyes  troubled  her  terribly,  and  I  won¬ 
dered  if  it  paid  her  now.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  little  girls  to  piece  blocks  (nine 
patch,  or  12-patch  we  used  to  call  them) 
to  learn  to  sew.  What  do  I  do  with  the 
pieces?  There  are  none  by  the  time 
a  garment  is  worn  out,  as  they  are  used 
for  repairing  it.  Why  is  it  worse  for 
a  woman  to  sit  idle  a  few  moments 
than  a  man?  Why  must  she  always 
have  something  in  her  hands  to  do,  or 
be  termed  lazy?  I  do  not  believe  in 
idleness,  but  there  is  reason  in  all 
things.  MRS.  F.  C.  JOHNSON. 

Breakfa-st  MUFFIN'S. — Here  is  an 
excellent  muffin  recipe,  which  will  be 
found  very  acceptable  for  breakfast  on 
cool  mornings:  One  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  three  of  sugar,  one  egg,  all  ■w’ell 
blended  together;  one  cupful  sweet  milk, 
1%  cupful  of  flour,  three  teaspoonfuls 
baking  powder,  pinch  of  salt.  f.  m.  b. 


rWTISPECTACLES  Send  for  catalog 
^  igmSaJli  .  fi*  AOBHI-S  WANTB»  COPiTlfk  Crt, 


10  lbs.  of  soap  for  10  cents 

Better  soap  than  j'^ou  can  buy  at  any 
price.  You  make  it  yourself  in  ten 
minutes,  with  the  grease  and  fat  from 
jmur  kitchen  and  a  can  of 

Banner  Lye 

so’d  at  your  grocer’s  for  10  cents. 

No  trouble ;  no  boiling ;  no  large 
kettles;  no  adulterated  soap.  Nothing 
but  the  purest  soap — ten  pounds  of  liard 
soap  or  twenty  gallons  of  soft  soap. 
Banner  Lye  is  also  the  best 

Cleanser  and  Disinfectant 

No  well-refTulated  home 
is  without  it.  You  need 
it  everywhere  to  protect 
against  dirt  and  disease. 

Banner  Lye  is  new-style 
lye  in  patented  safety 
packages.  Easily  opened 
and  closed,  safe,  odorless- 
and  colorless. 

Write  for  book  “  Ueee 
Oj'  Banner  Lye”  and  give 
us  your  grocer’s  name, 
should  he  jiot  have  it. 

The  Penn  Chemical  Works,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


Factory  to  Consumer 

FREIQ.fiT  PREPAID,  FOR  39  DAYS’  TRIAL 


There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  make  washing  contemptible  drudgery 
and  unnecessary  expense  while  thousands  of  others  reduce  the  cost  to  a 
niinimuin,  and  the  labor  to  only  good  healthful  exercise  by  using  the 

Syracuse  Easy  Washer 

It  is  time  to  get  out  of  the  old  rut ;  accept  our  free  trial  offer  and  learn 
how  to  clean  clothes  by  air  pressure,  without  rubbing,  wearing  or  bard  work. 

Compare  the  clean,  light,  easy  working  steel  washer,  with  the  heavy,  cum¬ 
bersome,  hard  working,  leaky  or  water-soaked  wooden  devices  you  have  used  - 
heretofore.  Ifthe  30  days’  comparison  don’t  get  you  out  of  the  old  rub-board 
rut  return  the  washer  at  our  expense. 

Our  book  0/  modern  baiindry  formulas ,  a  mine  of  •valuable  information,  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

DODCiE  &  ZUiLL,  539  South  Clinton  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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The  High  School  Girt  and  the 
Farm. 

How  often  we  hear  the  question  pro¬ 
pounded:  “Is  the  course  of  study  pur¬ 
sued  in  a  town  or  village  high  school 
likely  to  give  a  girl  a  distaste  for  coun¬ 
try  life  and  an  inclination  to  leave  the 
farm?”  Though  it  may  often  be  assert¬ 
ed  that  this  is  the  case,  there  would 
seem  to  me  no  just  reason  why  the  cul¬ 
tivated  and  thoroughly  educated  woman 
should  not  lead  a  most  happy  and  useful 
life  on  the  farm.  Surely,  few  industries 
require  more  thorough  research  into 
science  or  are  more  ennobling  and  de¬ 
serving  of  commendation  than  farming. 
The  most  careless  observer  cannot  fail 
to  note  and  comment  on  the  difference  to 
be  found  in  the  homes  where  the  edu¬ 
cated  and  the  uneducated  wife  and 
daughters  preside.  Never  having  been 
blest  with  daughters  of  my  own,  perhaps 
what  I  might  vouchsafe  to  say  on  the 
subject  will  only  pass  as  theory.  One 
thing  is  certain;  had  my  family  of  four 
been  girls  or  had  it  been  more  equally 
divided  as  regards  sex,  the  girls  would 
have  shared  the  same  privilege  my  boys 
now  enjoy. 

Rather  than  to  be  thought  theorizing 
I  prefer  to  speak  from  what  I  have  noted 
by  careful  observation.  I  call  to  mind 
a  goodly  number  of  young  women  from 
this  vicinity  who  were  raised  on  the 
farm  and  fitted  themselves  for  entering 
high  school  in  the  much  despised  (?) 
“district  school,”  and  who  were  gradu¬ 
ated  with  honor,  having  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  more  thorough  education 
there,  than  to  my  mind  would  have  been 
attained  in  the  more  modern  and  crowd¬ 
ed  centralized  school.  Where  are  these 
young  women  to  be  found  to-day?  Their 
duties  lie  in  different  fields,  each  doing 
herself  credit  in  the  position  occupied. 
Some  being  desirous  of  a  more  thorough 
course  of  study  than  the  high  school  af¬ 
forded  have  taken  a  scientific  or  busi¬ 
ness  course,  and  are  not  only  caring  for 
themselves,  but  are  helping  others  to 
gain  an  education.  Several  I  have  in 
mind  are  teachers  in  our  country  schools 
and  two  of  our  farm-reared  girls  have 
positions  in  our  centralized  school.  They 
board  at  home  and  drive  to  and  from 
their  work.  When  not  employed  in  their 
school  work  you  will  find  them  busy  in 
the  kitchen  helping  to  lighten  the  bur¬ 
dens  of  a  tired  mother,  or  assisting  a 
younger  sister  or  brother  to  unravel 
some  knotty  problem  for  the  next  day’s 
recitation.  Several  of  these  happy  cap¬ 
able  young  women  have  married  and 
settled  around  us,  apparently  perfectly 
satisfied  with  their  beautiful  homes  and 
peaceful  surroundings,  feeling  no  desire 
to  change  places  with  classmates,  who 
by  circumstance  chose  a  home  or  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  city.  Only  a  small  per 
cent  of  our  high  school  girls  have  sought 
employment  in  the  city,  and  glad  enough 
are  they  when  the  week’s  work  is  ended 
or  their  vacation  has  come,  and  they  can 
leave  the  dirty,  noisy  bustling  city  for 
their  quiet  country  home. 

It  was  not  so  ordained  that  all  girls 
should  be  farmers’  wives,  nor  that  all 
should  find  occupation  in  the  country. 
At  all  hazards  give  the  girls  a  good  edu¬ 
cation.  When  I  say  a  good  education  I 
mean  a  thorough  practical  one.  Much 
of  the  time  spent  in  young  ladies’  semi¬ 
naries  in  studying  what  are  called  the 
higher  branches,  might  better  be  ex¬ 
pended  in  teaching  the  pupils  something 
by  which  they  would  be  more  likely  to 
earn  a  livelihood.  Girls  should  be  taught 
that  life  is  an  earnest  thing;  that  it  is 
possible,  and  not  improbable,  that  they 
may  some  day  be  called  upon  to  fight 
life’s  battles  alone.  A  good  education  is 
the  best  recommendation  a  young  wo¬ 
man  wishing  employment  can  procure.  It 
proves  an  excellent  introduction  into  the 
business  and  social  world,  and  affords 


an  easy  stepping  stone  to  success.  In 
conclusion  I  would  say  to  our  high 
school  girls:  Go  where  you  are  sure  you 
can  do  the  best,  be  it  in  city,  town  or 
country,  but  be  very  sure  you  will  better 
yourselves  before  you  leave  a  comfort¬ 
able  home  or  position  in  the  country  for 
one  in  the  city.  The  chances  are  ten  to 
one  that  before  a  year  passes  you  will 
wish  yourself  back  in  your  old  place. 

Were  I  to  modify  the  course  of  study 
pursued  in  our  town  high  school  I  would 
suggest  that  more  time  be  added  to  the 
course,  thus  enabling  the  pupil  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
common  branches,  before  entering  the 
high  school  proper.  I  have  known  many 
cases  where  a  student  who  had  finished 
his  course  and  received  his  diploma  was 
obliged  to  try  two  or  three  times  before 
he  could  obtain  a  teacher’s  certificate. 
In  this  respect  I  favor  the  district  school, 
as  the  teachers  have  more  time  to  devote 
to  recitations  and  fewer  pupils  to  in¬ 
struct.  In  the  lower  grades  of  our  town 
schools  if  a  pupil  passes  the  required 
test  he  is  promoted  to  a  higher  grade, 
whether  he  has  thorough  understanding 
of  what  he  has  been  over  or  not.  To  my 
mind  when  this  error  is  eradicated  bet¬ 
ter  results  and  fewer  failures  will  follow. 

MRS.  A.  R.  PHILLIPS. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

Coats  in  three-quarter  length  make  a 
notable  feature  of  Autumn  styles,  and 
will  be  greatly  worn  by  young  girls. 
This  one  shown  is  made  in  tailor  style, 
and  is  essentially  smart.  As  shown,  the 
material  is  fuchsia  colored  cheviot 
stitched  with  silk,  and  the  garment 
makes  part  of  a  costume,  but  the  design 
suits  the  general  wrap  equally  well  and 
is  appropriate  for  all  suiting  and  cloak¬ 
ing  materials.  The  loose  sleeves  are 
peculiarly  good,  inasmuch  as  they  allow 
of  wearing  over  the  blouse  without 


fiRAlN'O 

GRAIN  COFFEE 

The  coffee  habit  is  quickly  over¬ 
come  by  those  who  let  Grain-O 
take  its  place.  If  properly  made 
it  tastes  like  the  best  of  coffee.  N  o 
gfrain  coffee  compares  with  it  in 
flavor  or  healthfulness. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocer*  everywhere ;  16c.  and  a6c.  per  packagw, 


Lacked  Just  What  He  Wanted. 

The  agent  for  the  ‘‘Inexhaustible  Cy¬ 
clopedia,  in  Twelve  Parts,”  approached 
Mr,  Ransom  with  a  light  and  springy 
step,  says  the  Youth’s  Companion,  and 
was  greatly  cheered  when  he  received 
an  invitation  to  ‘‘draw  up  an’  show  your 
wares,”  and  the  other  rocking-chair  on 
the  shady  porch  was  pushed  toward  him. 

“You  say  there’s  everything  anybody 
wants  to  know  in  it,”  said  Mr.  Ransom, 
genially,  when  the  agent’s  flow  of  con¬ 
versation  had  ceased  for  a  moment  and 
he  looked  hopefully  at  his  host.  “Well, 

I  guess  I  shall  have  to  buy  it.  Lawzee, 
yes,  I  can  see  how  easy  the  payments’ll 
be.  But  now  I  just  want  to  make  sure 
o’  one  or  two  things  before  I  pay  ye 
down  the  fust  money. 

“Le’s  see,  what  parts  have  ye  got  with 
ye?  ‘Vol.  One,  A  to  Com;’  that’s  all 
right.  Now  you  find  me  the  place  where 
it  tells  about  ant-hills,  and  the  best  way 
to  rid  your  dooryard  of  ’em.  I’ve  tried 
more’n  40  different  ways  a’ready.” 

Mr.  Ransom  leaned  comfortably  back 
in  his  chair  and  rocked  with  a  loud  creak 
while  the  agent  searched  the  pages  of 
“Vol.  One,”  with  an  anxious  face. 

“It  doesn’t  tell  about  them,”  he  stam¬ 
mered  at  last.  “You  see — ”  But  Mr. 
Ransom  raised  his  hand  in  protest. 

“It’s  too  bad,”  he  said,  “but  probably 
that  slipped  their  minds.  Jest  turn  over 
to  the  b’s,  and  find  ‘butter.’  Now  see 
how  you  can  make  it  come  when  it’s  con¬ 
trary,  same  as  it  is  sometimes  when 
you’re  in  a  hurry  to  get  through  churn¬ 
ing.” 

Again  he  regarded  the  agent’s  redden¬ 
ing  face  with  a  calm  and  genial  gaze. 

“Not  there!”  he  said,  when  the  result 
of  the  search  was  reluctantly  admitted. 
“That  seems  cur’ous,  don’t  it?  But  still 
I’ll  give  ’em  another  chance.  Now  you 
turn  over  the  c’s  till  you  come  to  ‘cats.’ 
There,  you’ve  got  it.  Now  how  do  they 
undertake  to  keep  a  Malty  cat  from 
shedding  all  over  visitors’  clothes  and 
the  furniture,  so  the  whole  family  won’t 
be  picking  an’  eating  gray  hairs  the  en¬ 
during  time?” 

The  agent  shut  the  book  with  a  slam 
and  rose  abruptly,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Ran¬ 
som’s  benevolent  smile. 

“You  Stan’  there  a  minute  till  mother 
fetches  ye  a  glass  o’  lemonade;  it’s  a 
warmish  day,”  said  Mr.  Ransom,  cor¬ 
dially.  “But  as  to  the  book  you’re  ped¬ 
dling,  why,  mother’s  got  a  ‘Helps  to  the 
Handy’  that  her  mother  had  before  her 
that  you’d  ought  to  take  a  look  at  some 
time.  What  with  that  an’  the  World’s 
Atlas  an’  the  dictionary,  I  guess  mother 
an’  I’ll  make  out  to  get  along  without 
any  cyclopedy,  young  man.” 


B.B.  CHASE  twl 

MEDICATED  ®  \ 

Crumbs  of  Comfort 

Ejisiest  Shoes  on  Kartli. 
Positively  Cures  CORNS,  SORES,  TENDER  FEET . 
Postage  paid,  $2.00.  Send  for  particulars  to 

CSASE’S  SBCE  HOUSE,  Port  Jervis,  N.v 

STEEL  ROOFING. 

Strictly  new,  perfect,  Semi-Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  two  feet  wide,  six  feet  long. 
The  best  Rooliiig,  Siding  or  Ceiling 
you  Clin  ii»c.  We  lurnish nails  free  and 
paint  rooting,  two  sides.  Comes  either 
Hat  corrugated  or “  V” crimped.  Deliv¬ 
ered  free  of  all  ch.arges  to  ail  points  in  U. 

S.  east  of  Mi-sissippi  River  and  north  of 
1  Ohio  River  at  ijOt.So  I’Rlt  SQUARE. 

{  I’rlecs  to  otlierpoIntHoii  ni  plicutlon. 

A  square  means  'CO  square  t eet. 

Write  lor  Kree  ('atalogue  No.  67  on  material  bought 
from  Slieritfs’  and  Iteeelvers’ Sales.  CHICAGO  HOUSE 
WRECKIN'  G  CO.,  W.  Ruth  and  Irnn  Sts.,  Chlengu. 


4514  Misses’  English  Coat, 

12  to  16  years. 

rumpling.  The  coat  is  made  with  fronts, 
that  are  cut  in  two  portions  and  seamed 
to  the  shoulders,  backs,  side-backs  and 
under-arm  gores.  The  neck  is  finished 
in  regulation  coat  style  and  the  right 
front  laps  over  the  left  in  double  breast¬ 
ed  fashion.  The  sleeves  are  cut  in  one 
piece  each,  and  are  finished  with  flare 
cuffs,  over  hands,  at  the  wrists.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  is  31^  yards  44  inches  wide 
or  2%  yards  54  inches  wide.  The  coat 
pattern  No.  4514  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls 
of  12,  14  and  16  years  of  age;  price  10 
cents  from  this  office. 

Aprons  are  regarded  as  necessities  by 
wise  and  careful  mothers  and  should  be 
included  in  every  little  girl’s  wardrobe. 
The  picture  gives  one  pretty  and  becom¬ 
ing  as  well  as  useful,  and  can  be  worn 
over  the  frock  or  with  the  guimpe  only 
as  may  be  preferred.  The  apron  is  made 
with  the  body  portion  and  the  skirt.  The 
body  is  shaped  by  means  of  shoulder  and 


Stops 

Chills 


"PdinkiUcT 

(PERRY  DAVIS’) 


Cures 

Cramps 


ALABASTIHE 


7  he  durable 
wall  coating 
i  8  1  a  r  g  e  1  y 
used  in  Churches  as  we.il  nsiiomes.  We 
otter  tlie  free  services  olour  corps  oiartlsts 
In  helping  to  work  outbeaiuiful  euects.  Write 
and  See.  what  we  can  do  for  yon. 

Alabastine  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 
and  105  Water  Street,  New  York  City. 


INfni'SOUTII'EUT'imT 


‘YOU  Wlkk  riMD 


Tom 

ABOVE 

AUOTHEtS 


WAT&RPROer 
OlbCP  CbOTHINC 
&tLRYW»f&R&. 

The  best  motcriols.  ikilled  workmen  ond 
sixty -levcnyeorA  experience  hove  mode 
TOWER’5  5lickerj.  Coabond  flab 
famouj  the  world  over  They  are  made  in 
black  or  yellow  for  all  kinds  of  wet  work, 
and  eveiT  garment  bearingthe  5IGN  OP 
JtlE  FI5H  is  ^arantced  to  give  sat¬ 
isfaction.  All  reliable  dealers  sell  them, 
A.J.  TOWER  CO..B05I0H.HA55..0.5.A. 
TOWER  CANAPIAN  CO.,ljrmted,TOROIIIO.  (AM. 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines/ 

Organize  an  exchange  In  your 
community.  Full  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  Oatalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 

162  St.  Clair  Street, 

C-  N.  301.  CLEVELAND,  O. 


under-arm  seams  and  is  joined  to  a  shal¬ 
low  yoke  over  which  falls  the  square 
bertha.  The  skirt  is  simply  straight 
and  full  and  is  joined  to  the  belt  which 
connects  it  with  the  waist.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  required  for  the  medium 
size  is  three  yards  32  inches  wide,  with 
2%  yards  of  insertion  to  trim  as  illus¬ 
trated.  The  pattern  No.  4504  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  girls  of  4,  6  and  8  years  of  age; 
price  10  cents  from  this  office. 


THE  HESSLER  IS  THE  BEST. 

Pfice, 

$1  E/tCH, 

Discount  Dozer 
Lots. 

Simple,  Durable, 
Economical. 
Round,  Strong, 
Heavy. 
Lowest  in  pYiCe, 
highest  in  qnaU- 
ty.  A  sample  best 
evidence.  Reap- 

r roved  Jan.  25th, 
903.  Clrcnlars 
Orders  promptly  shipped.  We  sell  direct 


ttuiiAi,  Mail  Box. 


sent  free, 
to  the  farmer. 


H.  E.  HESSLER  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  V. 


No  one  body  possesses  everything,  and 
almost  everybody  possesses  some  one 
thing  worthy  of  imitation. — Lord  Ches¬ 
terfield. 


$200.  A  n^ONTH 

One  reliable  man  or  woman  in  each  county 
as  manager,  to  exhibit,  take  orders  and  ap¬ 
point  agents  for  Harrison’s  Oil-Gas  Stoves 
for  cooking  and  heating.  Wonderful  in¬ 
vention.  Automatically  gen¬ 
erates  fuel  gas  from  kerosene 
,oil.  Miniature Giis  Works.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Enormous  de¬ 
mand.  Thousands  sold  weekly. 
Cheapest,  cleanest,  safest  fuel. 


J  Customers  delighted.  Cata- 
/  logue  FREE.  Write  today. 


World  Ml'g.  Co..  6oZ6  World  Rldg.,  Cincinnati,  U. 


MOTHERS.— Be  sure  to  use“Mrs. Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


AYNE’S  EXPECTORANT 

ORES  THE  WORSTCOCGlHiiy, 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 


good  to  fine  leaf,  light,  Seed  leaf: 

Connecticut  filler.?,  8(g'10;  average  lot?.  20f? 
26;  fine  wrappers,  50@70;  New  York  State 
fillers,  6(g/8;  average  lots,  12@18;  fine  wrap¬ 
pers,  40@50;  Ohio  fillers,  6@7;  average  lots, 
13@15;  fine  wrappers,  14@20;  Pennsylvania 


Prices  obtained  during  the  week  ending  fillers,  7@10:  average  lots,  12@17. 


September  18,  1903: 

GRAIN.— Wheat,  No.  2.  red  8814;  No.  1, 
hard,  Manitoba,  95%;  No.  1,  Northern,  New 
York,  941A.  Corn.  58%®60.  Oats,  40@43.  Rye, 
State,  56@!B7.  Barley,  65@62. 

GRASS  SEKDS.— Retail  prices,  clover, 
best  medium  red,  bu.,  $9;  prime  Timothy, 
$2.70. 

PEED.— Coarse  Spring  bran,  $19.50;  city 
feed,  $20;  standard  middlings,  $22. 

BEANS.— Marrow,  bu..  $2.40@3;  pea,  $2® 
2.27y2;  red  kidney,  $2.60(g;3.20;  white  kidney, 
$2.65@2.75;  yellow  eye,  $2.85@2.90. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Hay,  No.  1,  85(8) 

871,^;  No.  2,  80@82%;  No.  3,  65(870;  clover, 
mixed,  65(8»70;  clover.  60(860;  marsh,  45@50. 
Straw,  rye,  75<8$1;  oat,  46@50. 

MILK.— New  York  Exchange  price  2% 
cents  per  quart  to  shippers  in  26-cent 
freight  zone.  Receipts  for  week  ending 
September  12  were  195,997  cans  milk  and  10,- 
2:12  cans  cream.  The  greatest  quantity,  36,- 
470  cans,  came  by  Susquehanna  Railroad. 

BUTTER.— Creamery,  15(820%;  State 
dairy,  15@19%;  Western  factory,  13%@16. 


MARKET  NOTES 


SIZE  OF  PACKAGES.— "In  market  quo¬ 
tations  I  notice  grapes,  so  much  a  carrier; 
muskmelons,  so  much  a  crate.  How  much 
does  a  crate  or  carrier  hold?  Are  onions, 
apples,  potatoes,  carrots,  peppers,  squash¬ 
es,  etc.,  put  up  in  the  same  size  barrels? 
If  not,  how  large  is  each?’’  s. 

Connecticut. 

The  grape  package  referred  to  is  the  up¬ 
river  carrier,  made  to  hold  eight  small  bas¬ 
kets  called  “three-pound,”  but  really  2%  or 
less.  The  carrier  is  20x7x9%  Inches,  inside 
measurement.  This  carrier  is  only  a  ghost 
of  its  former  size.  Dry  weather,  or  some 
other  cause,  has  shriveled  it  up,  and  year 
after  year  it  keeps  getting  smaller;  while 
nominally  holding  24  pounds  of  grapes  it 
contains  anywhere  from  18  to  20,  depending 
upon  the  generosity  of  the  packer.  Grow¬ 
ers  and  commission  men  both  acknowledge 
that  this  constant  shrinkage  Is  a  bad 
thing,  but  each  lays  it  to  the  other.  We 


have  heard  the  matter  discussed  at  fruit 
CHEESE.— Full  cream.  8%(811%;  skims,  2  meetings  and  elsewhere,  and  believe  that 
@8.  Fancy  cheese,  Swiss,  Summer,  Ib,  24@  it  Is  largely  the  fault  of  a  certain  class  on 
26;  Winter,  23(825;  domestic,  new.  14>/4@16%;  each  side,  viz.,  the  grower  who  thinks  to 
sap  sago,  lb,  16@17;  Roquefort,  30%(834;  Gor-  get  the  best  of  his  neighbor  by  making  his 
gonzola,  21(823;  Parmesan.  24@26;  Reggairo,  package  a  trifle  smaller,  and  the  commis- 
28tfe(830;  Brie,  in  glass,  doz.,  $2.60;  Neuf-  sion  man  who  expects  to  capture  some  of 
chatel,  box.  No.  1,  80890;  No.  2,  65@75;  Stil-  his  neighbor’s  customers  by  selling  a  pack- 


ton,  blue,  lb,  44(845. 

EGGS.— Choice  to  fancy  22@27;  lower 
grades  13@20. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— Apples,  evaporated,  4@ 
71  j;  sun-dried,  3%!@4^^;  raspberries,  17@20; 
huckleberries,  14(814%;  blackberries,  5%®6; 
cherries,  20, 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples,  choice,  bbl., 
$2@3;  under  grades,  75(8$1.75.  Pears,  bbl., 
$1.50(83.  Plums,  8-lb.  bskt,  12@25.  Peaches, 
16-qt.  basket,  50(8$1.25.  Grapes,  4-lb.  bskt, 
12(814;  24-lb.  carrier,  40@90;  bulk,  ton,  $35®) 
40.  Muskmelons,  40-qt.  crate,  50@$2.  Water¬ 
melons,  carload.  $50(8150. 

VEGETABLES.— Potatoes,  good  to  ch., 
bbl.,  $1.65@1.87;  lower  grades,  $1.37@1.50; 
sweets,  yellow,  $2.75(83.25.  Carrots,  bbl., 
75(8$1.25.  Celery,  doz.,  10(840.  Com,  100,  60@ 
$2.  Cucumbers,  bbl.,  $2@4.50;  bu.  bskt,  50@ 
$1.  Egg  plants,  bbl.,  $1.25(81.75.  Onions, 
bbl.,  yellow,  $1.60(82.25;  red,  75(8$1.75;  white, 
$2(83.  Peppers,  bbl.,  75(8$1.  Peas,  bu.  bskt, 
508$1.50.  String  beans,  bu.  basket,  60#$1.26. 
Squash,  marrow,  75(8$1.  Hubbard.  $1(81.25. 
Turnips,  white,  bbl.,  $1(81-25;  rutabaga, 
bbl.,  $1.  Tomatoes,  bu.  box,  25@$1. 

HOPS.— State,  choice,  1903,  29@30;  fair  to 
prime,  26(828;  common,  21@23;  olds,  10(813. 

GINSENG.— Choice  dry  roots  in  good 
demand.  Northern  and  Eastern,  $5.5086.50; 
Western,  $586;  Southern  and  Southwest¬ 
ern,  $4.5085. 

COUNTRY  -  DRESSED  MEATS.— Veal, 
calves,  good  to  prime,  9811%  buttermilks, 
4^/6.  Pork,  light,  8%89%  medium,  888%. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Chickens,  13813%; 
fowls,  13%;  turkeys,  13;  ducks,  pair,  40875; 
geese,  pair,  908$l-25;  pigeons,  pair,  20. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Turkeys,  15820; 
chickens,  14822;  fowls,  12814;  ducks,  15817; 
geese,  17;  squabs,  doz.,  $L5082.75. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK.— Steers,  native,  $3.6585.20; 
bulls,  $2.50(84.20;  cows,  $1.3083.60;  calves, 
veals,  $588.75;  lower  grades,  $484.50.  Sheep, 
$2.5083.75;  lambs,  $4.5085.90.  Hogs,  $6,258 
6.50. 

EAST  BUFFALO.— Butchers’  steers,  $5.35 
85.50;  Stockers  and  feeders,  $384;  calves, 
$5.2588.25.  Sheep,  $1.5084;  lambs.  $4.25(85.60. 
Hogs,  $6.4086.55;  pigs,  $6.1586.25. 

CHICAGO.— Steers,  good  to  prime,  $5,408 
6;  Stockers  and  feeders,  $2.4084.15;  Texans, 
$384.40;  cows.  $1.50(84.60.  Sheep,  $2.2583.25; 
lambs,  $3.5086.  Hogs,  mixed  and  butchers’, 
$5.6586.30. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WHOLESALE 
PRICES.— Paints  and  colors:  White  lead, 
lb,  7%.  Zinc,  dry,  4%.  Prussian  blue,  288 
.32.  Vandyke  brown,  2%83.  Ochre,  French, 
washed,  1%82%;  Turkey  red,  7%810.  Ve^ 
netian  red,  100  lbs.,  808$1.10.  Turkey  burnt 
umber,  lb,  2%83%.  Chrome  yellow,  10825. 
Vermilion,  80890.  Whiting,  100  lbs.,  48855. 
Putty,  100  lbs.,  $1.60.  Oils:  Linseed,  raw, 
Calcutta,  gallon,  65.  American,  39840; 
neats  foot,  white,  868$1.  Lard  oil,  65(870. 
Whale  oil,  bleached,  49.  Sperm,  69(872. 
Lumber:  Spruce  lumber,  1,000  feet,  $18822. 
Hemlock  boards,  $19.,'>0.  White  pine,  dress¬ 
ing  boards,  $33835. 

TOBACCX).— Virginia  shipping,  common 
lugs,  5%86%:  good  lugs,  6%87:  common  to 
medium  leaf,  S%89:  medium  to  good  leaf, 
dark,  9810;  medium  to  good  leaf,  light, 
K*#!!;  good  to  fine  leaf,  dark,  n%812%: 


age  apparently  as  large  for  a  trifle  less. 
The  difference  is  very  small  on  the  start, 
and  the  supposition  is  that  it  will  not  be 
noticed.  Where  such  a  thing  is  started 
most  growers  and  sellers  seem  to  think 
that  they  must  follow  the  fashion  or  lose 
trade,  and  the  fashion  changes  about  as 
often  as  that  of  the  swell  hatter.  Now  and 
then  a  grower  sticks  to  the  old  full-size 
packages,  and  if  he  has  backbone  and 
standing  among  buyers,  he  does  not  lose 
by  it.  An  extensive  grower  of  small  fruits 
told  us  a  short  time  ago:  “I  never  sell 
anything  but  full  quarts  of  berries  and 
three  and  five-pound  baskets  of  grapes,  and 
don’t  believe  I  ever  lost  anything  by  it.” 
He  has  a  name  which  is  worth  dollars 
when  stamped  on  packages.  A  standard 
size  of  muskmelon  crate,  in  which  the  Col¬ 
orado  product  Is  shipped,  is  22xlzxl2  inches 
inside.  The  barrel,  as  we  ordinarily  see 
it  used  for  potatoes,  carrots,  squashes  and 
onions  is  the  same  size  as  the  common  flour 
barrel,  in  fact,  many  are  old  flour  barrels. 
These  hold  about  100  quarts,  and  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  correct  size  for  apples.  We 
have  heard  much  about  the  standard  pack¬ 
age,  legal  package,  etc.  There  are  several 
tons  of  laws  on  this  subject  salted  down, 
somewhere,  but  no  one  seems  to  know  or 
care  where  or  what  they  are.  So  a  barrel 
of  apples  may  mean  almost  anything  from 
2%  to  three  bushels.  Quotations  a.s  usually 
given  are  based  on  the  flour  barrel  .size. 
The  peppers  that  we  have  observed  have 
been  in  old  sugar  barrels.  Squashes,  car¬ 
rots  and  peppers  are  usually  covered  with 
jute  bagging,  instead  of  a  tight  head.  As 
a  rule,  the  "pony”  package,  whether  barrel, 
box  or  basket,  sells  for  a  pony  and  not  the 
full  size.  Now  and  then  a  retail  buyer  is 
buncoed  into  paying  full  price  for  the  small 
size,  but  he  is  the  exception.  The  small 
package  is  desirable  for  many  kinds  of 
fruits,  when  It  is  made  small  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  small  buyer,  but  the  small  size 
once  adopted  should  be  stuck  to  year  after 
year,  after  the  custom  of  Pacific  coast 
growers,  so  that  buyers  may  know  what 
to  expect,  and  not  have  to  be  on  the  look¬ 
out  to  avoid  being  cheated  by  a  shrunken 
package. 

THE  BIRD  QUESTION. 

Friends  of  the  Birds  Speak  Up. 

Birds  Werh  Starved  Out.— I  find  sev¬ 
eral  notes  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  are  calling 
out  spite  and  revenge  upon  our  birds.  A 
great  many  of  the  human  family  lose  their 
heads  at  the  first  shot;  do  not  stop  to  look 
or  investigate  for  the  cause.  I  know  that 
birds  have  been  more  destructive  to  fruit, 
etc.,  this  season  than  usual,  and  I  do  know 
there  is  a  cause  for  It;  they  are  starving. 
The  martin  usually  makes  its  appearance 
here  from  April  8  to  16,  and  leaves  from 
August  10-16.  I  have  martin  boxes  on  my 
place,  and  so  do  some  of  my  neighbors. 
They  came  in  usual  numbers  this  Spring 
and  went  to  nesting.  There  came  upon  us 
a  cold  storm  that  lasted  about  three  weeks, 
ending  June  25  with  us.  There  have  been 
no  martins  seen  since  June  22.  I  know 
they  were  starved  out,  for  one  of  my 
neighbors  who  has  several  boxes  upon 


poles  for  their  accommodation  always  takes 
them  down  after  they  leave  and  cleans 
them  out.  He  found  they  had  left,  had 
the  boxes  taken  down  to  clean  out  and 
discovered  15  half-grown  dead  In  them,  and 
also  three  upon  the  ground,  starved  to 
death.  There  will  be  no  young  martins 
grown  in  New  England  this  season.  There 
are  very  few  of  our  common  barn  swallows 
around  this  year,  not  over  20  per  cent  of 
the  usual  number,  and  not  over  15  per 
cent  of  chimney  swifts.  Birds  that  are 
entirely  insectivorous  are  nearly  starved 
out,  and  birds  that  are  partially  insectivor¬ 
ous  have  been  driven  in  upon  fruit  planta¬ 
tions  and  habitations  by  hunger  to  find 
food  to  exist  upon.  Aphids,  both  black 
and  green,  have  been  uncommonly  abun¬ 
dant  this  season,  much  more  so  than  I 
have  ever  known  them  before,  and  winged 
insects  have  been  very  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween;  none  to  speak  of.  I  have  no  doubt 
the  cause  is  our  cool  wet  Summer;  there¬ 
fore  our  birds  that  are  entirely  insectivor¬ 
ous  have  had  a  slim  chance  to  exist.  Man 
is  the  most  cruel  and  wicked  parasite 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth;  he  kills  for  the 
pleasure  of  gratifying  a  morbid  blood¬ 
thirsty  desire  of  saying  "I  have  killed.” 

Stratford,  Conn.  r.  w.  c. 

Don’t  Get  Your  Gun  Yet.— I  have  been 
greatly  interested  in  the  articles  upon  the 
bird  or  the  fruit.  I  will  say  by  way  of 
explanation  that  I  was  a  naturalist  for  a 
dozen  years,  and  ornithology  my  special 
study,  and  my  advice  to  your  readers  is 
go  slow.  This  is  a  very  aggravating  sea¬ 
son  in  many  ways,  and  the  reason  why  the 
birds  have  been  so  troublesome  to  fruit 
may  be  scarcity  of  their  usual  food,  and 
they  must  eat  something.  I  am  a  general 
market  gardener.  I  have  lots  of  cherries; 
planted  them  largely  to  bring  the  birds, 
and  when  the  crop  is  light  I  don’t  expect 
to  get  many.  I  believe  the  farmer  who 
does  not  encourage  the  birds  to  breed  about 
his  place  makes  a  great  mistake.  Nearly 
all  birds  feed  their  young  with  insects, 
even  though  they  are  ordinarily  gram- 
nivorous,  and  a  nest  full  of  young  birds 
gets  away  with  an  immense  amount  of 
food.  It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  the  old 
birds  will  take  those  insects  from  the  near¬ 
est  supply,  and  that  takes  a  large  amoimt 
of  Insects  from  your  trees  and  shrubs.  The 
cherry  cron  is  nowhere  more  valuable  than 
here,  rarely  bringing  less  than  $1  per  peck, 
and  good  ones  higher,  but  it  is  costly  to 
gather  and  often  rots,  and  really  is  the 
best  crop  to  pay  the  birds  with.  To  be 
sure  they  pick  a  few  strawberries  and 
eat  a  few  currants,  and  this  year  I  found 
apples  and  pears  picked  into.  Crows  and 
Crow  blackbirds  1  have  no  use  for;  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  more  harm  than  good.  I 
wish  to  relate  how  the  much-despised 
English  sparrow  has  been  beneficial  to  me. 

Three  or  four  years  ago  the  Pea  louse 
appeared  and  made  widespread  ruin.  Late 
in  the  season  I  noticed  redstarts,  Maryland 
yellow-throats  and  some  of  the  other 
small  warblers  quite  numerous  among  the 
peas,  and  I  found  they  were  after  the  Pea 
lice;  later  quite  a  large  flock  of  English 
sparrows  (perhaps  a  naturalist  should  say 
European  House  sparrows)  upon  the  peas. 

I  had  head  of  their  opening  peas  after  the 
manner  of  the  Crow  blackbirds  and  crows, 
but  thought  before  getting  the  gun  I  would 
see  what  they  were  doing,  and  to  my  sur¬ 
prise  they  were  after  Pea  lice,  and  they 
have  frequented  the  peavines  ever  since, 
and  so  close  they  keep  the  lice  under  that 
I  seldom  see  one.  Another  year  may  bring 
to  the  birds  their  usual  food,  so  they  will 
not  pillage  us  so  badly,  and  none  of  us 
want  to  square  accounts  with  our  beau¬ 
tiful  feathered  friends  through  Ignorance, 
when  if  we  balanced  accounts  with  them 
we  might  find  ourselves  in  their  debt. 
Drownvllle,  R.  I.  p.  t.  j. 


Bilious? 

Dizzy?  Headache?  Pain 
back  of  your  eyes?  It’s  your 
liver!  Use  Ayer’s  Pills. 
Gently  laxative;  all  vegetable. 
Sold  for  60  years. 


Want  your  moustache  or  beard 

a  beautiful  brown  or  rich  black?  Use 

BUCKINGHAM’S  DYE 

nPTY  CT8.  or  PRPOQ18T3  OR  R,  P.  HALL  k  CO*.  WABHDA.  N .  H. 


Wanted — Farm  hand;  must  milk  well, 
be  capable  teamster,  and  care  for  farm  horses.  State 
nence  and  wages  wanted. 

JOHN  8.  WALSH,  Mont  Clare,  Hi. 


exper 


CNACEY  FARM. 

Jerseys  and  Berkshlres  are  sold  on  approval.  Try 
us  on  young  stock.  SAMUEL  HER8HBEHGKK 
Manager,  Grantsville,  Md.  ’ 


A  GENTS  WANTED  to  sell  Australian  Life  Tab" 
^  lets,  200  per  cent  profit.  Address, 

I.  M.  WORST,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


Rubber  Goods  Repaired. 

Coats,  Boots,  Rubbers,  Blankets,  So  es,  Heeis.  and 
Patches.  You  can  do  H.  Outfit,25c.  Agents  wanU'd 
CONNECTICUT  RUBBER  CO..  Hartford.  Conn. 


FARMS 


For  rich  farming,  fruit  growing,  fine 
climate,  | 
write 


•J.D.S.HANS0N,at?3; 


WISCONSIN  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

Choice  hardwood  timber  lands,  close  to  railroads  and 
good  markets.  In  Chippewa  and  Gates  Counties.  Write 
particulars.  KEITH  1 - 


[  BROTHERS,  Kau  (^lalreityis. 


F 


OR  Farms,  Colonial  Homes,  Orchards,  best 
climate  and  water,  good  transportation,  write 
ALBEMARLE  IMMIGRATION  SOCIETY, Char¬ 
lottesville,  Va.  Sam’l  B.  Woods,  President. 


MICHIGAN  FARM  BARGAINS 

These  farms  are  all  located  In  the  most  productive 
and  desirable  part  of  the  state.  Some  of  them  are  es¬ 
pecially  adapted  to  stock  and  gruzi  ng  purposes,  others 
for  general  farming,  as  this  section  of  the  country  is 
noted  as  a  great  hay  and  corn  producing  region.  They 
are  convenient  to  schools,  cities  and  first-class  mar¬ 
keting  points  and  range  In  size  from  6  to  600  acres.  If 
you  are  In  the  market  for  a  large  stock  farm  for  cattle 
or  sheep,  or  a  first-class  farm  of  any  description,  write 
for  further  Information,  descriptions,  prices,  etc.  You 
are  bound  to  Investigate  these  farms  when  you  learn 
all  the  particulars.  Can  also  furnish  partially  im¬ 
proved  and  unimproved  agricultural  and  stock  lands 
H.  H.  WYKOM,  Dept.  12.  .315  Mich,  Trust 
Bldg.,  Grand  Rapids,  Midi, 


Oldest  Commission  s.Se"  .S 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits’ 
B  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York’ 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher 

■  ined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  wlH 
thrash  Rye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  It  again  In  perfect 
bundles.Can  be  changed 
in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  Send  fer  catalogue  B  to 
the  QRANT-FERBI8  COMPANY,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


"'Glen  Rock*’ 

All  Wool 

Clothing 

Direct  from  Mill. 

Men’s,  Boys’  and  Children’s  Clothing  at  a  saving 
of  60  per  cent.  tVe  have  the  largest  mill  in  the 
country  selling  clothing  direct  from  the  mill  to  the 
wearer  and  making  the  woolens  from  the  raw  wool 
under  tlie  same  roof.  Our  goods  are  handsomely 
made  of  all  wool  and  trimmed.  The  cloth  Is 
made  from  fine  selected  wools.  Every  garment 
bears  our  label  and  is  guaranteed  for  one  year.  If 
not  wearing  satisfactorily,  may  be  returned  and 
another  will  be  sent  free  of  all  exjiense. 

Our  m.ade-to-  measure  men’s  suits  for  $7.60  or  $10.00 
would  cost  $18.00  to  $25  at  your  tailor’s.  Handsome 
line  of  Fall  and  Winter  Overcoats  at  an  equal  saving. 

Hand-shrunk  Collars, 
Hand-made  Button  Holes, 
Padded  Shoulders. 

W e  sell  either  tailor-made  or  ready-made  clotliing. 
Men’s  all  wool  and  worsted  trouser’s  $2.,  $2.60 and 
$3 ;  handsomely  made  and  trimmed.  We  have  the 
cheapest,  strongest  and  best  all  wool  boys’  clothing. 
Also  cloth  by  tlie  yard  or  piece,  and  ladies’  suitings 
and  skirtings.  Write  to-day  for  samples,  etc. 

CLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  MILLS, 
Somerville,  N.  J. 


WE  HAVE  A  SPECIAL  OFFER  FOR  YOU  ON 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

Write  for  Catalogue  to-day. 

IT  MAY  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 


THRESHERS,  CUTTERS,  CARRIERS. 
Engines— Tread  and  Lever  Powers. 

ALL  MACHINES  FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

Orangeville  Agricultural  W'ks,  Orangeville,  Fa. 


FOR  SALE 


Attractive  Suburban  Place, 

_ 8  rooms,  pantry  and  bath.  House 

built  In  1887.  Substantial  barn,  will  accommodate 
three  horses  and  cow,  together  with  outbuilding.s. 
poultry  houses,  etc.,  all  in  perfect  repair.  IM  acres, 
well  arranged  grounds,  excellent  grass  tennis  court: 
abundance  of  fruit.  Situated  at  Closter.  N.  J.,  20 
miles  from  New  York  City;  41  minutes  by  Erie  R-  k.: 
3  minutes  walk  from  station.  Price,  $7,500.  Apply  to 
owner,  H.  N.  WADHAM,  36  Wall  8t„  New  York  City. 


YOUR  REAL  ESTATE. 

Sell  it  yourself.  Our  monthly  U.  8.  Beal  Estate 
Journal  will  show  you  bow,  by  giving  you  the 
ADDRESSES  of  CASH  BUYERS  and  EXCHANGEKS 
throughout  AMERICA.  Yearly  subscriptions, 31.00. 
Send  now.  The  first  Journal  may  make  or  save  you 
many  dollars.  Send  description  and  price  of  property 
Sample  Journals,  25  cents.  U.  8.  REAL  ESTATE 
tOURNAL,  102  W.  Brighton  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


■ISAW  MILLS,  4B. 

nP.  oats  2,()00  feet  per 
day— All  Sizes— Pun. 
ers.Shingle  Mills  and 
Edgers  with  Patent 
Variahle  Friction 
Feed-PortableGrind* 
ing  Mills,  Water 
heels.  Lath  Mills, 
etc.  Send  for  large 
Oatalogne.  Freight 
don’t  count.  _  „ 
UeliOaCH  mix  HFG.Cik 
Box  900  Atlanta,  Oa. 
114  Liberty  .St,,  H.  T< 


DON>T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


until  you  have  investigated 

“THE  MASTER  WORKMAN,” 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine,  superior  to  all  one-cylinder  engines.  Costs  less  to  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  started ;  has  a  wider  sphere 
of  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration ;  can  be  mounted  on  any  light  wagon  as  a  portable  Weighs  less  than  %  of  one-cylinder  engines.  Give  size  of  engine 
veauired.  Please  mention  this  paper.  Send  for  catalogue.  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Established  1853.  Meagher  and  16tb  Street,  CHICAGO. 
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AMERICAN  POMOLOOICAL  SOCIETY 
MEETS. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society  held  its  twenty-eighth  bi¬ 
ennial  session  in  the  beautiful  new  Horti¬ 
cultural  Building,  Boston,  September  10-12. 
The  attendance  was  very  satisfactory,  av¬ 
eraging  over  250  members,  and  the  meeting 
as  a  whole  was  successful  and  instructive. 
This  old  and  highly  useful  association 
seems  now  stronger  than  ever,  and  is  doing 
.splendid  work  for  American  horticulture. 
There  was  a  magnificent  exhibit,  interna¬ 
tional  in  character,  comprising  over  2,000 
plates  of  fruits,  representing  Canada,  a 
majority  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  Bermuda  and  Hawaii.  Cocoa- 
nuts.  mangoes,  lemons  and  alligator  pears 
made  up  the  tropical  exhibits,  while  al¬ 
most  every  known  variety  of  tree  and  vine 
fruit  was  represented  in  the  immense  home 
collection.  The  highest  colored  apples 
came  from  Canada  and  the  best  peaches 
from  West  Virginia.  Cornell  University 
contributed  some  remarkably  fine  plums, 
Michigan  sent  a  large  collection  of  apples, 
plums,  grapes  and  peaches,  but  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Slate  Horticultural  Society  had  the 
gem  of  the  exhibition  In  the  way  of  303 
varieties  of  seedling  apples,  all  Fall  and 
Winter  ripening  kinds,  grown  by  Mrs.  T. 
K.  Perkins,  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  from  seeds 
of  Mallnda  pollenlzed  by  Wealthy,  Duchess, 
Perry  and  Haas,  planted  in  1893.  They 
were  generally  large  and  well  colored.  An¬ 
other  attractive  feature  was  a  beautifully 
finished  lot  of  pears,  in  40  varieties,  from 
the  estate  of  the  late  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
exhibited  by  his  son.  Wisconsin  had  a  re¬ 
markably  fine  lot  of  seedling  native  plums, 
and  South  Dakota  came  in  with  20  new 
kinds  of  Improved  Sand  cherries,  the  result 
of  careful  breeding  and  selection.  Aside 
from  a  splendid  showing  of  Japan  Aura- 
tum  lilies  there  was  nothing  unusual  in  the 
floral  exhibits.  A  Massachusetts  woman 
had  a  fine  lot  of  the  insipid  Strawberry- 
raspberry,  Rubus  rosaefolius,  in  fruit  and 
flower,  also  cans  of  the  brilliant  berries 
tastefully  preserved.  It  was  shown  as  the 
rare  “India”  raspberry,  known  by  botanists 
for  100  years,  but  never  before  propagated 
in  Massachusetts.  Orders  for  plants  of  this 
showy  fruit  were  taken  at  a  lively  rate 
from  visitors  until  the  exhibitor  was  made 
acquainted  with  Its  real  nature,  when  she 
gracefully  withdrew. 

Several  Interesting  papers  were  read  dur¬ 
ing  the  afternoon  session  of  the  first  day. 
J.  Horace  McFarland,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
made  a  strong  plea  for  beautiful  and  es¬ 
thetic  as  well  as  utilitarian  features  In  fruit 
gardens.  He  was  so  exercised  by  the  loss 
of  beauty  in  some  of  the  exhibits  caused 
by  the  dull  red  walls  and  shiny  white 
plates  that  he  had  a  quantity  of  tinted 
cardboard  hurriedly  expressed  from  his 
home  on  which  a  number  of  fine  clusters 
of  grapes  were  displayed.  It  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  new  arrangement  was  a 
great  relief  to  the  dull  monotony  of  the 
general  run  of  exhibits.  Dr.  C.  L.  Marlatt, 
of  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture, 
told  about  the  San  Jos6  scale  In  its  native 
Chinese  home,  and  the  discovery  and  Im¬ 
portation  of  its  natural  enemy,  the  Oriental 
lady-beetle,  which  it  is  hoped  will  overcome 
the  scale  pest  here.  G.  Harold  Powell,  As¬ 
sistant  Pomologist  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  emphasized  the  great 
importance  of  cold  storage  in  broadening 
our  foreign  fruit  markets  and  equalizing 
the  home  distribution  of  variable  crops. 
The  great  success  of  the  day,  however,  was 
Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey’s  address  on  “The  Atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Schools  to  Country  Life,”  which 
was  warmly  applauded.  The  Doctor  main¬ 
tained  that  our  schools,* as  a  whole,  do  not 
at  present  foster  a  love  for  rural  pursuits, 
and  that  the  universities  and  colleges  still 
further  tend  to  direct  students  to  city  life. 
The  true  agricultural  college  should  have 
the  higher  mission  of  upholding  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  winning  a  livelihood  in  the  country. 
It  should  teach  the  college  and  university 
student  something  of  the  lmr.ortance  of 
agriculture;  it  should  solve  the  scientific 
problems  presented  by  that  complex  pur¬ 
suit,  and  above  all.  It  should  reach  the 
everyday  farm  home,  for  one-third  of  the 
people  live  by  the  plow  and  the  other  two- 
thirds  live  because  the  former  follow  that 
noble  occupation. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  nomen¬ 
clature,  changing  the  code  so  as  to  guard 
against  confusion  in  the  naming  of  new 
fruits,  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Thursday  evening  session  was  given 
over  to  a  discussion  of  “The  Progress  of 
Pomology  In  America,”  under  charge  of 
Prof.  John  Craig,  Cornell  University.  The 
progress  In  the  various  localities  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  Dr.  F.  M.  Hexamer,  New  York; 
Wm.  C.  Strong,  Waban,  Mass.;  Prof.  W. 
C.  Macoun,  Ottawa,  Canada;  Wm.  Craig, 
Jr.,  Abbotsford,  P.  Q.;  C.  R.  H.  Starr, 
Wolfvllle,  N.  S. ;  Prof.  Wm.  H.  Ragan, 
Greencastle,  Ind.;  Col.  G.  B.  Brackett, 
Washington.  D.  C.  The  Friday  programme 
opened  with  the  election  of  officers  for  the 
coming  two  years  as  follows:  President.  J. 
H.  Hale,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn.;  secre¬ 


tary,  Prof.  John  Craig,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  first 
vice-president,  Chas.  W.  Garfield,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.;  treasurer.  Prof.  L.  R.  Taft, 
Agricultural  College,  Mich. 

The  report  of  the  Ad  Interim  Committee 
on  examination  of  new  fruits  recommended 
the  award  of  the  Wilder  medal  to  the  Hiley 
peach,  and  submitted  a  number  of  promis¬ 
ing  new  fruits  for  further  trial.  The  re¬ 
port  was  later  adopted.  President-elect  J. 

H.  Hale  read  an  instructive  paper  on 
“Grading  and  Packing  Fruits  for  Long 
Shipment.”  Fruits  for  long-distance  ship¬ 
ment  must  be  grown  for  that  purpose. 
There  is  practically  no  season  for  special 
fruits  on  account  of  new  shipping  facili¬ 
ties.  Fruits  should  be  grown  on  high  land, 
with  good  air  drainage  and  on  open  trees. 
Air,  sunlight  and  fair  maturity  on  tree  are 
needed  for  long  shipments.  Essentials  are 
careful  picking  in  firm  packages,  no  springy 
baskets;  get  quickly  from  tree  to  packing 
shed.  Grade  by  hand,  machines  are  little 
good.  Strong,  rigid  and  light  packages  are 
best.  Wrapping  In  paper  for  shipments  of 

I, 000  miles  and  over  is  very  beneficial.  Pack 
carefully  and  tightly;  get  into  refrigerator 
car  or  cold  storage  at  once.  Get  from  tree 
to  storage  as  fast  as  possibly  consistent 
with  safe  handling.  Stripping  foliage  from 
early  peaches  ripens  the  fruits  up  bright 
and  firm,  but  lowers  quality  and  Injures 
trees.  Grow  good  varieties,  as  consumer 
pays  all  expenses  in  the  end. 

“Fruit  Inspection  and  the  Export  Trade” 
was  the  subject  of  a  paper  read  by  Hon. 
W.  A.  McKinnon,  Chief  of  Fruit  Division, 
Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture.  He 
detailed  the  workings  of  the  new  Dominion 
inspection  law.  and  claimed  that  it  has 
largely  eliminated  frauds  in  packing  for  ex¬ 
port,  and  Canadian  apples  are  consequently 
taking  a  high  place  in  European  markets. 
The  various  grades  are  marked  on  the  bar¬ 
rels  in  an  intelligible  manner,  and  if  the 
contents  of  a  given  package  do  not  answer 
to  the  grade  mark  a  heavy  fine  is  exacted. 
Frauds  injure  not  only  the  direct  shipper 
but  all  others,  as  honest  shippers  must 
meet  unfair  competition.  The  paper  stirred 
up  a  lively  discussion,  which  resulted  in  a 
resolution  to  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to 
report  on  the  desirability  of  recommending 
the  passage  of  State  and  National  fruit 
inspection  laws. 

Geo.  T.  Powell,  Ghent,  N.  Y.,  answered 
the  question,  “Should  Commercial  Fruit 
Growers  Plant  High  Quality  Varieties?” 
The  public  taste  is  in  danger  of  deteriorat¬ 
ing  from  the  flood  of  low  quality  fruits 
now  offered.  Growers  should  produce  va¬ 
rieties  of  known  high  quality,  and  thus 
educate  the  purchaser  to  his  own  and  the 
grower’s  advantage.  “Pure  Food  Legisla¬ 
tion  and  Its  Relation  to  the  Fruit  Grower,” 
by  Dr.  W.  D.  Bigelow,  Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
istry.  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  was  a  rather  technical  paper  ad¬ 
vocating  more  legislation  for  the  inspection 
by  the  National  Government  of  fruit  pro¬ 
ducts  such  as  jellies,  etc.,  so  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  any  part  of  the  world  may  rely 
on  pure  products  guaranteed  by  govern¬ 
mental  inspection  marks.  In  the  afternoon 
the  delegates,  as  guests  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Horticultural  Society,  were  driven 
through  Boston’s  elaborate  park  system, 
including  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 

Chas.  W.  Garfield,  chairman  of  the  exec¬ 
utive  committee,  presided  over  the  evening 
session,  which  was  devoted  to  five-minute 
talks  on  “Ideals  in  Pomology.”  J.  B.  Ward, 
described  “The  Ideal  Cluster  of  Grapes” 
as  large  and  shapely,  shouldered  if  pos¬ 
sible,  black  in  color,  high,  rich  quality; 
must  not  shell,  should  have  thin  skin,  must 
be  borne  on  strong  canes  and  vine  must  be 
productive  and  a  good  healthy  grower 
Newberry  Muscat  Is  about  ideal  in  quality, 
leaves  the  most  delicate  taste  in  mouth. 
“The  Ideal  Dessert  Pear,”  according  to  E. 
W.  Wood,  must  have  the  quality  of  Seckel 
but  should  be  larger.  Dana’s  Hovey  is  equal 
to  the  famed  Seckel,  ripens  just  at  Thanks¬ 
giving  "and  Is  worth  twice  as  much  In  the 
New  England  markets,  bringing  $7  per 
bushel.  “The  Ideal  Pomological  Exhibit,” 
Mr.  Taylor  said,  should  not  be  shown  on 
white  plates  against  red  brick  wall.  Na¬ 
ture  surrounds  fruits  with  green  leaves. 
Much  is  to  be  learned  regarding  fruit  ex¬ 
hibits.  “The  Ideal  Red  Raspberry  for 
Home  Use”  was  described  by  Mr.  McConn 
as  vigorous,  productive;  should  have  good 
size  and  high  flavor.  The  plant  should  be 
hardy  and  have  a  long  bearing  season. 
Juiciness  and  bright  color  in  fruits  are  de¬ 
sirable.  Clarke  and  Herbert  varieties  have 
these  requirements  in  Canada.  Next  to 
strawberry  the  red  raspberry  is  our  best 
Summer  fruit.  J.  H.  Hale  thought  “The 
Ideal  Fruit  Package”  should  be  neat,  at¬ 
tractive,  light  and  strong;  should  expose 
as  much  of  the  fruit  as  possible  when 
opened;  should  be  as  large  as  consumers 
can  be  induced  to  buy;  something  that 
may  be  carried  home  is  best.  “The  Ideal 
Dessert  Apple.”  according  to  Mr.  Munson’s 
idea,  should  be  attractive  in  appearance, 
good  quality,  crisp,  rich  and  juicy.  Mother 
is  about  best  quality  in  New  England;  oth¬ 
er  varieties  in  different  localities. 

“The  Ideal  Education  for  the  Fruit  Grow¬ 
er,”  in  Mr.  Butterfield’s  view,  is  a  matter 


of  home  training  among  congenial  country 
surroundings,  supplemented  by  a  course  in 
horticulture  In  a  good  agricultural  college. 
“The  Ideal  Professional  Fruit  Grower,”  Mr. 
Gulley  insisted,  must  make  money  by 
growing  the  finest  fruits,  he  must  love  his 
business  and  be  original  in  his  methods; 
should  grow  best  kinds  and  put  them  on 
the  market  in  good  condition.  Prof.  Van 
Deman  said  “The  Ideal  Cooking  Apple” 
should  have  a  good  constitution  in  tree 
and  be  easy  to  grow  in  nursery.  Good- 
sized  fruits  of  good  form  can  be  pared  most 
easily.  High  color  is  not  needed,  but  good 
flavor  before  and  after  cooking  is  essential. 
Several  varieties  were  recommended  to  suit 
different  localities.  Fall  Pippin,  Grimes, 
Bellflower,  McIntosh,  Spy  and  Rhode  Isl¬ 
and  Greening  are  all  good  ones;  Fall  Pip¬ 
pin  probably  best  of  all.  “The  Ideal  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society.”  Mr.  Barry  explained, 
should  be  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging 
Information.  Each  member  should  be  will¬ 
ing  to  help  all  he  can;  short  papers, 
speeches,  plenty  of  questions.  The  presid¬ 
ing  officer  should  call  out  best  information. 

According  to  Mr.  Taft  there  are  two  kinds 
of  “Ideal  Amateur  Fruit  Gardener.”  One 
grows  his  fruits  for  use,  the  other  for  the 
love  of  seeing  it  grow.  Both  are  good.  He 
should  breed  new  kinds,  must  fertilize, 
prune,  spray  and  take  special  care  in  each 
step.  Prof.  Lazenby  said  the  “Ideal 
Method  of  Using  Table  Fruits”  was  to 
serve  in  the  natural  state  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Prof.  Card’s  impression  of  “The 
Ideal  Blackberry”  was  a  hardy,  thornless 
plant  sending  up  few  canes;  berries  large, 
firm,  sweet,  ripe  when  fully  black.  “The 
Ideal  Amateur  Pomologist”  in  Mr.  Taylor’s 
estimation,  is  a  most  useful  individual. 
Many  discoveries  and  Inventions  are  due  to 
amateurs.  The  ideal  amateur  does  not  hide 
his  knowledge  and  attainments.  Prof. 
Craig  thought  "The  Ideal  Fruit  Grower’s 
Home”  was  not  often  enough  met  with. 
There  Is  room  for  Improvement  in  most 
country  homes.  House  should  have  a  good 
outlook;  should  be  neat  and  plain  and 
planned  for  convenience  of  tbo  women; 
should  be  surrounded  by  a  neat  lawn  and 
framed  amid  trees,  shrubs  and  vines.  Prof. 
Waugh  has  written  several  horticultural 
text-books  and  from  his  experience  con¬ 
cludes  “The  Ideal  Fruit  Grower’s  Text¬ 
book”  should  have  real  information,  but 
contain  principles  rather  than  facts.  Good 
arrangement  is  very  essential.  Mr.  Col- 
lingwood,  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  closed  the  sym¬ 
posium  by  some  Impressive  remarks  on 
“The  Ideal  Occupation  for  the  Decline  of 
Life.”  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  is  to 
close  a  busy  life  usefully  and  hopefully. 
Planting  and  caring  for  a  young  orchard  in 
the  decline  of  life  is  the  noblest  occupation 
of  man,  who  thus  extends  his  usefulness  to 
the  coming  generation. 

The  closing  session  on  Saturday  was 
given  over  to  reports  of  committees  and 
the  following  papers:  “Judging  Fruits  by 
the  Scale  of  Points,”  by  Prof.  F.  A. 
Waugh.  Amherst,  Mass.;  “Waste  in  Ap¬ 
ples,”  by  Prof.  W.  R.  T..azenby,  Columbus, 
O. ;  “Fruit  Culture  in  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west,”  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Fletcher,  Ithaca,  N. 
Y..  and  “Pomology  at  the  St.  Louis  World’s 
Fair.”  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Taylor,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Prof.  Waugh  said  that  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  and  flowers  have  long  been  judged  by 
scales  of  points,  and  it  was  a  pressing  ne¬ 
cessity  that  a  definite  scale  be  fixed  for 
each  of  the  various  fruits.  Many  scales 
were  quoted,  but  more  nearly  perfect  score 
cards  were  needed.  Prof.  Lazenby  found 
less  real  waste  in  apples  than  other  fruits. 
Not  over  30  per  cent  is  rejected  in  ordi¬ 
nary  culinary  methods.  Poor  market  fruits 
give  about  23  per  cent  waste.  Best  apples 
contain  most  water;  about  87  per  cent  of 
water  in  perfect  fruits,  less  in  knotty  ones. 
Prof.  Fletcher  gave  much  interesting  In¬ 
formation  about  the  apple  and  prune  or¬ 
chards  of  Washington  and  Oregon.  Prunes 
are  less  profitable  than  formerly,  and  the 
apples,  while  very  fine,  now  have  much 
scab. 

Prof.  Taylor  described  the  magmiflcent 
Horticultural  Building,  containing  over 
four  acres  of  floor  space,  at  the  coming  St. 
Louis  Fair,  and  urged  all  pomologlsts  to 
exhibit  good  specimens.  A  resume  of  the 
work  accomplished  at  this  meeting  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society  shows  a 
great  preponderance  of  theoretical  discus¬ 
sion.  A  listener  might  have  learnd  how  to 
pack  an  apple,  but  he  got  no  information 
how  to  grow  one.  This  is  perhaps  as  well. 
There  are  plenty  of  State  and  county  horti¬ 
cultural  societies  where  the  practical  points 
are  brought  out.  This  venerable  National 
Association  stands  for  the  highest  ideals 
in  pomology  and  general  horticulture. 

W.  V.  F. 


Spraying  for  Plum  Rot.— About  a  month 
ago  I  sprayed  a  plum  tree  (German  prune) 
with  coal-oil  emulsion,  to  try  to  save  a 
part  of  the  ripening  and  rotting  plums.  I 
gave  it  a  thorough  wetting.  It  had  nearly 
a  half-bushel  of  fruit  on  at  the  time,  and 
half  as  many  rotten  and  rotting  ones.  Two 
weeks  later  I  gathered  nearly  a  peck  of 
good  sound  plums  with  no  taste  of  kero¬ 
sene  or  whale-oil  soap  that  I  used  in  the 
emulsion.  For  several  years  past  the 
plums  have  all  rotted  in  spite  of  Bordeaux. 

Indiana.  h.  i.  h. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Th* 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


Often  leads  to  pov^ 
erty.  No  real 
woman  ever  sold 
her  heart  for  th« 
luxuries  of  life. 
But  many  a  woman  who  has  gladly  faced 
poverty  for  the  man  she  loved,  may  well 
doubt  her  wisdom  when  pain  becomes 
the  mate  of  poverty.  If  she  were  rich, 
she  thinks,  she  could  find  a  way  of  cure. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  is 
within  the  reach  of  every  one.  It  lifts 
the  burden  of  pain  which  weighs  down 
those  who  suffer  from  womanly  diseases. 
It  establishes  regularity,  dries  weaken* 
ing  drains,  heals  inflammation  and  nl* 
ceration  and  cures  female  weakness. 


« You  have  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  your  kind 
advice  to  me,”  writes  Mrs.  Oao.  Fletcher,  of  loS 
Victoria  Avenue,  Galt,  Ontario.  "Was  troubled 
with  catarrh  of  uterus  for  over  a  year.  Th« 
doctors  said  I  would  have  to  go  through  an  op¬ 
eration,  but  I  commenced  to  use  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Favorite  Prescription  and  ‘  Golden  Medical  Dis¬ 
covery,’  also  his  ^Lotion  Tablets’  and  ‘Antiseptic 
and  Healing  Suppositories.’  Now  I  am  com- 
^etely  cured,  alter  using  six  bottles  of  Dr. 
narce’s  medicines.  I  am  glad  to  say  his  medi¬ 
cine  has  made  me  a  new  woman.” 

Weak  and  sick  women,  especially  those 
suffering  from  diseases  of  long  standing, 
are  invited  to  consult  Dr.  Pierce  by  let¬ 
ter,  /ref.  All  corresTOndence  is  held 
as  strictly  private  and  sacredly  confi¬ 
dential.  Address  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  are  easy 
and  pleasant  to  take.  A  most  effective 
laxative. 


Poultry 
Fencing 

Has  been  fully  tee^ 
ed  and  found  supe¬ 
rior  to  all  othera. 

Will  fit  uneven 
ground  without 
cutting. 

Every  Part  Stretches  Perfectly. 

Made  of  high  grade  galvanized  steel  wire.  All 
horizontal  lines  are  cables,  making  it  stronger. 
Hols  fine  mesh  at  bottom  for  small  chicks. 
We  also  make  extra  heavy  for  gardens,  lawns, 
etc.  The  largest  poultry  farms  are  using  this  fence — 
oTcr  700  rods  by  Lakewood  (N.  J.)  Farm  Co.  We  pay 
freight  and  satisfy  every  one  or  no  sale.  Can  ship  from 
New  York,  Philadelphia  or  Pittsburg. 
Writeforfree  catalog  of  Farm,  Lawn  and  Poultry  Fencing. 

CASE  BROS.,  Colchester,  Conn. 


GOOD  ROOFING 

Means  dry  Poultry  Houses.  The  best  Roofing 
“  NEFONSET  ”  (don’t  forget  the  name)  is  so  low 
in  price  that  anyone  can  afford  to  use  it.  Ask 
for  samples.  The  original  Red-rope  Rooting. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON, 

East  Walpole,  Mass.  Chicago,  III 


VICTOR  ; 

V  INCUBATORS  ; 

The  Binplest,  most  darabl«,  cheap*  ^ 
eet  fiist-clas^r  bificher.  Money  back  p 
if  not  as  represented.  Circular  » 
free;  catalogue  6o.  We  pav  the  » 
freight.  «KO.  KRTELCO.  Qolnera  1IL  » 


CynbifS 

—Tv  ^  Two  bis 

Splir' 


Care  Theae  Blemlshea 

Also  Ringbone,  hard  or  soft 
enlargements.  Sweeny,  Knee- 

- J, Fistula  and  Poll  Evil, 

—  cost  and  certain  cares, 
big  booklets  telling  how  j 
to  do  it  sent  free.Write today, ! 

rLKniNG  BBOS.,  ChrmbU, 

233  Union  StoekYards.Ckieago,! 


Best  for  Water 


WRITE 

FOR 

PRICES 


WRITE 

FOR 

PRICES 


RALPH  B.  CARTER  CO. 

26  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dair 


MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

House  for  Smaul  Flock.— Will  Mr. 
Mapes  state  what  he  consitlers  the  most 
successful  house  for  a  flock  of  40  or  50 
hens  (size  of  building)?  Would  It  be  better 
to  divide  them  into  two  or  three  flocks 
for  Winter  layers?  m.  g.  a. 

South  Haven.  Mich. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  gener¬ 
ally  conceded  that  success  with  hens  as 
egg  producers  in  Winter  does  not  de¬ 
pend  very  largely  on  any  particular  size 
or  style  of  building.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  best  to  consider  some  of  the  im¬ 
portant  essentials  when  a  new  house  is 
to  be  built.  It  must  first  be  comfortably 
v/arm,  both  day  and  night.  This  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  it  must  be 
warm  enough  to  sit  in  without  hat  or 
coat,  as  most  human  habitations  are 
usually  kept.  A  flock  of  hens  will  sit  in 
comfort  at  night  in  a  temperature  below 
the  freezing  point.  Sunlight  is  another 
e.®sential,  and  sufficient  window  space 
must  be  provided  to  give  a  cheerful  light 
to  the  space  occupied  during  the  day. 
Freedom  from  dampness  is  very  import¬ 
ant.  The  lungs  are  constantly  exhaling 
large  quantities  of  moisture,  and  how  to 
prevent  this  from  condensing  on  the  cold 
surfaces  of  the  closed  henhouse  in  Win¬ 
ter  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome  ques¬ 
tions  which  confront  us.  A  house  10x20 
feet,  divided  into  two  compartments  10 
xl2,  and  8x10  feet  will  be  found  a  very 
satisfactory  size  for  such  a  flock.  I 
would  keep  all  in  one  flock,  fitting  up 
the  smaller  room  as  roosting  quarters, 
with  regard  to  warmth  and  pure  air, 
rather  than  light.  The  larger  room 
should  be  fitted  up  as  a  day  room,  with 
an  abundance  of  light.  The  best  flock 
of  Winter  layers  I  have  ever  known 
roosted  in  an  old  smokehouse  without 
a  window  in  it.  Connected  with  it  was 
a  low  shed  with  glass  front,  well  littered 
with  chaff,  etc.  The  whole  outfit  was 
weather-beaten  and  old,  but  well  pro¬ 
tected  inside  with  building  paper.  In 
this  old  “shack”  20  hens  averaged  lo 
eggs  a  day  for  the  whole  month  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  laying  19  eggs  a  day  on  three  dif¬ 
ferent  days  in  the  month.  I  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  secure  a  photograph  of  the 
wigwam-like  buildings  of  Mrs.  Craw¬ 
ford,  built  from  old  box  lumber  and  bar¬ 
rel  staves,  covered  with  tarred  paper. 
Her  hens  excel  as  Winter  layers,  al¬ 
though  cramped  for  room,  as  most  poul¬ 
try  authorities  would  consider. 

Old  or  New  Corn.— Can  you  tell  me 
whether  old  corn  is  better  for  laying  hens 
than  new?  Do  you  feed  new  corn  as  soon 
as  you  can  husk  it?  w.  h.  o.  d. 

Paxinos,  Pa. 

I  should  not  hesitate  to  feed  new  corn 
to  hens  as  soon  as  it  was  ready  to  husk, 
if  I  were  raising  my  own  corn.  I  should 
prefer,  however,  to  wait  until  it  could  be 
shelled  readily.  I  have  heard  good  ob¬ 
serving  farmers  and  poultrymen  say  that 
they  always  thought  their  poultry  im¬ 
proved  in  growth  and  productiveness  as 
soon  as  the  crop  of  new  corn  was  avail¬ 
able.  It  is  highly  probable  that  this  was 
due  to  an  increased  allowance  rather 
than  from  a  change  from  old  to  new 
corn.  The  stalk  of  the  corn  plant  rapid¬ 
ly  decreases  in  digestibility  on  account 
of  oxidization.  It  is  probable  that  this 
process  goes  on  more  slowly  with  the 
grain,  yet  new  corn  should  be  more  di¬ 
gestible  than  old.  In  buying  corn  the 
shrinkage  in  weight  due  to  drying  is 
generally  considered  a  point  against 
new  corn.  Liability  to  ferment,  before  it 
is  well  dried,  is  another  point  against 
new  corn  in  the  markets.  These  do  not 
apply  to  home-grown  corn. 

The  Paralyzed  Sow. — Our  sow  that 
lost  the  use  of  her  bacK  and  hind  legs 
does  not  regain  their  use.  After  lying 
thus  for  two  weeks  she  farrowed  13  i)igs 
an(i  |6  no  worse  for  it,  She  has  an  ex¬ 


cellent  appetite  and  is  strong  in  the  use 
of  her  forward  parts.  After  suckling 
her  pigs  she  sometimes  has  trouble  in 
regaining  her  equilibrium,  and  five  of 
her  pigs  have  been  crushed  in  her  strug¬ 
gle  to  regain  her  upright  position.  The 
remainder  are  growing  finely.  What 
was  the  cause  of  this  sudden  paralysis 
of  the  hind  parts?  Will  she  vecover? 
She  seems  to  suffer  no  pain,  and  the 
milk  flow  seems  to  be  normal. 

Swine  Notes. — We  find  our  four-foot 
alley  along  the  front  of  hoghouse,  with 
small  doors  opening  into  each  of  the  6x 
8-foot  pens,  a  great  convenience.  When 
we  wish  to  catch  pigs  for  sale  or  other¬ 
wise  it  is  easy  to  coax  or  drive  the  pigs 
into  the  alley  and  keep  the  sow  con¬ 
fined  in  the  pen.  A  movable  panel,  just 
long  enough  to  reach  across  the  alley,  is 
then  shoved  along  until  the  pigs  are 
crowded  into  one  end  of  the  alley,  where 
they  can  be  caught  readily  without  in¬ 
terference  from  the  sow.  We  shall  want 
to  exhibit  some  large  hogs  at  our  county 
fair,  and  expect  this  alley  to  be  a  help 
in  loading.  The  floor  at  one  end  is  about 
on  a  level  with  a  wagon  box  standing 
outside.  The  wagon  box  will  be  backed 
up  against  the  end  of  the  alley  and  a 
small  door  cut  through  the  siding.  A 
hog  of  any  size  can  easily  be  admitted 
to  the  alley.  By  the  use  of  this  movable 
panel  we  expect  to  have  him  walk  into 
the  wagon  (or  crate)  without  difficulty 
or  exertion.  o.  w.  mapes. 


GOOD  WORDS  FOR  BERKSHIRES. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  an  article 
written  by  “Mapes  the  hen  man,”  in 
which  he  told  about  his  pig  (common 
bred)  beating  all  the  Berkshires  with 
long  pedigrees.  I  am  not  a  breeder  of 
any  pigs,  nor  am  I  interested  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  breed,  as  I  have  not  owned  or 
bred  any  pigs  for  nearly  20  years.  But 
I  consider  Mr.  Mapes’s  article  did  much 
barm  in  running  down  the  purebred  ani¬ 
mal.  We  have  to  have  the  purebred  ani¬ 
mal  of  all  breeds  to  improve  the  general 
breed  by  grading  to  a  higher  standard, 
the  animals  of  the  farmer  in  their  re¬ 
spective  classes.  Mr.  Mapes  stands  as 
a  representative  of  advanced  ideas,  and 
when  he  by  his  words  and  writings  dis¬ 
parages  the  purebred  animal  and  up¬ 
holds  the  scrub  he  gives  a  sad  blow  to 
the  man  who  seeks  to  improve  his  stock, 
and  bolsters  up  the  shiftless  “good- 
enough”  farmer  who  says  he  “wants 
none  of  your  fancy  breeds.”  I  do  not 
think  Mr.  Mapes  knew  how  badly  it 
sounded,  or  the  effect  it  would  have,  or 
he  would  not  have  written  it  as  he  did 
at  least.  I  do  know  now,  unless  the 
breed  has  very  much  deteriorated  since 
we  used  to  raise  Berkshires  (with  long 
pedigrees,  too),  that  they  would  (jom- 
pare  well  with  his  scrub  pig,  and  not 
suffer  by  comparison.  I  am  aware  some 
families  have  been  bred  a  little  fine  to 
attain  the  largest  size,  but  I  have  al¬ 
ways  maintained,  in  my  observation  of 
different  breeds  both  in  this  country  and 
in  England,  that  I  have  yet  to  see  the 
hog  that  for  the  amount  of  feed  eaten 
will  produce  an  equal  amount  of  pork 
that  the  Berkshire  will.  We  had  a  pen 
once  of  purebreds  and  grades  (half 
breeds),  10  or  12  in  number,  that  aver¬ 
aged  231  pounds  dressed  at  a  little  over 
eight  months.  The  Hope  Farm  man 
speaks  of  the  Berkshire  being  a  shy 
breeder,  or  having  small  litters.  I  think 
he  will  find  if  he  keeps  the  sows  till  they 
have  had  two  or  three  litters  they  will 
do  better.  We  used  to  think  an  old 
sow  worth  two  or  more  gilts,  as  they 
produced  larger,  stronger  pigs  and  more 
of  them,  and  raised  an  evener  lot  of 
pigs.  We  always  thought  six  or  possi- 
lily  eight  good  even  pigs  without  a  runt 
better  than  a  litter  of  10  or  12  with  sev¬ 
eral  defective  ones  in  it,  as  are  often  seen 
in  large  litters.  v.  willtam.s. 

Pennsylvania, 


Etm  A  A  stock  you  have— how  inaiiy  head 
rrijfj  of  each,  what  stock  lood  you 
■  ■  have  used— .and  mention  tills 

paper.  This  book  is  a  comprehensive  treatise 
on  the  care  of  all  live  stock  and  iwultry, based 
on  the  scientific  knowledge  and  attainments 
of  the  eminent  veterinarian,  J)r.  Hess  (M.I)., 
D.V.S.);  written  in  popular  language;  com¬ 
mended  and  used  by  veterinarians  every¬ 
where.  (let  it  and  become  a  master  of  all 
stock  diseases.  W  rite  to-day ,  to 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland.  Ohio. 

Makers  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food. 


Scoured  to  deatli !  —  Poor 

little  calf — poor  careless  farmer.  C  H  L  O  R  O- 
NAPTHOLEUM  DIP  •would  have  put  the 
calf  right,  saved  it,  made  it  healthy,  hearty- 
valuable.  Chloro-Napthsleum  Dip  is  a  harmless 
germicide — it  annihilates  all  germs  and  para¬ 
sites,  lice,  ticks,  itch.  1  gal.,  .Jl..50;5  gals.,  ¥6.75; 
10  gals. ,  S12..50;  booklet  free.  The  West  Disin¬ 
fecting  Co.,  Inc  ,  4  E.  59th  St.,  New  York 


Wanted  for  FOSTER  STEEL  STANCHION 

Best  COW  fastener  made.  All  metal,  uig  seller. 
Frank  II.  Bailies,  Seed  Brower,  Dept.  12,  HuehevCer,  N.T. 


^MANN’S 


Latest  Model 
lloiio  Cutter 

^ves  hens  food  which  makes  them  lay. 

Cuts  al  1  bone,  meat  and  gristle;  never  clogs. 

Ten  Days’  Free  Trial. 

No  money  unti  I  satisfied  that  it  cuts  easiest 
and  fastest.  Return  at  our  expense  it  not 
i  satisfied.  Catalogue  free. 

F.W.  MANN  CO.,  BOX  IS  MILFORD,  MASS. 


Breeders’  Directory 

^e^Kstered  Jersey  iBuiS 

from  Imported  Golden  Dad  at  fair  prices, 
a.  V.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  {Street,  Plttabu^g, 


rOUR  SOLID  COLORED  JERSEY  BULLS. 
*  4,  5,  6  and  8  months  old.  Sire  a  D.  G.  Son  of  St' 

Lambert  Boy.  Sire  of  ai  tested  cows. 

,1.  A.  HERU,  Route  4,  Lancaster.  Pa. 


for  holstesim  cattle 

Good  ones,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  Bulls 
ready  for  service.  ^ 

RAMBOUiLLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DELLIH.RST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


RARRAIM^  in  purebred  Holstein-Friesian  Bull 
DnllUninO  Calves.  Low  present  prices  to  reduce 
stock.  Write  promptly. 

W.  W.  CHENEY.  Manlius.  N.Y. 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sale 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCRE8T  FARM,  Rifton,  Ulster  Co.,N.  T, 


Holstein  BtJT.,L  calves,  scotch  comes,  Spared 
Females.  SILAS  DBCkER,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


Fo  CMnas,  BerKsnires  and  C.  WMtes. 

8  wkB.  to  6  mes..  mated  sot  aklo. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  foi 
prices  and  desoilption.  Return  if  not 
_  satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Brclldoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Berkshire  Spring 

DDUllOIilULO  i«jgg  of  both  sexes  in  New  England, 
farrowed  in  March  and  April.  Also,  three  yearling 
Boars  and  six  yearling  Sows  that  will  farrow  in 
September.  I  own  the  only  living  daughter  of  Long¬ 
fellow,  No.  16835.  J.  K.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


Impr'^^d  YORKSHIRES 

The  best  laige  hog.  Get  a  Boar  and  have  large  llttOTt, 
all  white.  Price,  $8  to  $20  now. 

Lake  grove  F' arm, Madison,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester,Ml(Sh 


tShe 

AMERICAN 

CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

is  helping  the  cows  to  make  money  for 
thousands  of  farmers.  It  will  help  you. 
It  is  simple.  It  is  practical.  It  is 

Sold  on  Trial, 

The  machine  that  turns  easily  and  does 
its  work  thoroughly.  'W' rite  for  separator 
book.  It  is  free  and  you  ought  to  have  it. 

AmericaLn  Sepa-ra-tor  Co., 

10x1(166  hahthrid^o,  N.  Y. 

Won  Mfilal  at  Parig^  TWO. 


No  MOBB  BLIND  HORSES.— ForSpeclflcOph 
thalmia.  Moon  Blindness,  and  other  Sore  Eyes, 
BARRS'  CO.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  have  a  sure  core 


0i  li  Cl 


at  farmers'  prices.  Sejitem- 
ber  and  October  farrow.  Fine 
stock;  none  belter;  few  :isgood. 

J.  D.  DATES.  R  F.  D.  No.  9,  Ladlowville,  N.  Y. 


Choice  delaine  ewes  and  rams  at 

bargain  prices.  Stock  all  registered.  F.  C. 
MULKIN,  Friendship,  N.  Y. 


SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  FOR  SALE. 

Yearlings  and  Lambs:  A  1  stock.  ITull-blood  but 
not  registered.  $10  and  $12  each.  Address, 

IRA  H.  HASBROUCK,  Box  987,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


FERRETS 


—The  Baest  lot  ever  offered 
for  sale  at  Shady  Jjawn  Ferret 
Farm  Price  list  free. 
Address,  W.  J.  WOOD,  New 
London,  Ohio. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  mag'nificently- 

bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wls. 


CnYCQ— fortrapping. $1.  STOW 
rUAUO  &  MILLER,  Trappers,  Conway.  Mass. 


lEATH  TO  LICE 


on  HENS  and  CHICKS, 
,  ,  aa  a  V  64-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  B.  L 


Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats, 
etc.  Eggs,  a  specialty.  60  p.  hook,  10c.  Bates 
free.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Box  8,  Telford.  Pa. 


SQUABS  PAY  Sen! 

Easier,  need  attention  only  part  of 
time,  bring  big  prices.  Raised  in  one 
month.  Money-makers  for  poultry 
men,  farmers, women.  Send  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  and  learn  this  rich  home 
industry.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB 
CO.,  4A  Friend  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 


UlUITC  I  CnUflDMC— Cockerelsfor  $4  If 
WnilL  LLUnUnilu  takennow.  900  beauties 
from  big  eggs  from  big  hens.  All  purebred,  ■without 
llisqualiflcations.  WHITE  &  RICE, 

Box  A,  Yorktown,  N,  Y. 


WAY 


Money  in  his  pocket— smile  upon  his  face — 
Everybody  happy  all  about  the  place — 

Job  done  in  a  jiffy— work  is  almost  play— 
Why?  Because  he  runs  his  farm  in 

THE  EMPIRE  WAY. 

The  Empire  way  means  greater  profits 
for  the  butter  maker,  more  money  for 
the  milk  proclucer,  less  labor  for  both 
and  greater  satisfaction  all  around.  Don’t  make 
a  mistake.  Be  sure  and  get  an 


Eas'y 


Empire 

Separator, 


The  Separator  with  the  li^Kt  bowl  and  few  parts. 

The  separator  that’s  easy  to  turn,  easy  to  clean  and  that  has  practically 
no  wear  out  to  it.  Don’t  be  persuaded  into  buying  a  separator  without 
investigating  the  merits  of  the  Empire.  Don’t  take  anybody’s  say  so— 
try  it  and  then  decide  for  yourself.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to 

what  your  judgment  will  be. 

The  Empire  is  different  from  other  separators.  Without  question  it 
is  the  simplest  in  construction,  has  fewer  parts  to  clean  and  nothing  to 
get  out  of  order,  and  it  is  sold  on  a  fair  basis. 

Empire  Cream  Separator  Co., 

Bloomfield.  New  Jersey. 

Send  for  our  booK-  you  will  be  interejied. 
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HEATING  A  BARN. 

I  have  a  frame  barn  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  heat  next  Winter,  for  a 
special  purpose,  in  all  weathers  to  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  70  to  75  degrees.  It  is  poorly 
constructed,  being  simply  one  thickness  of 
common  sheathing  boards  stood  on  end 
with  enough  2x4  timber  to  hold  it  together. 
What  would  be  the  best  way  to  make  it 
tight  for  Winter?  I  thought  of  sheathing 
it  inside  wdth  cheap  North  Carolina  sheath¬ 
ing  boards  and  building  paper.  How  would 
you  put  the  building  paper  on— tack  it  right 
on  the  inside  of  the  present  wall  from  stud 
to  stud  with  strips  up  and  down  each  stud 
or  stretch  it  on  the  inside  of  stud  in  con¬ 
tinuous  strips  and  nail  Inside  sheathing 
right  over  it?  Should  inside  sheathing  be 
put  on  up  and  down  or  horizontally?  Up 
and  down  will  be  much  easier.  Will  above 
be  sufficient  to  stop  drafts  and  enable  me 
to  keep  the  place  warm?  If  not.  what 
would  be  required?  I  cannot  use  stoves  to 
heat  with,  and  would  like  to  know  how 
much  it  -would  cost  for  a  second-hand 
'poultry  house  or  greenhouse  heater,  what 
size  it  should  be,  and  how  many  square 
feet  of  heating  surface  in  common  pipe 
coils  around  walls  would  be  required,  to¬ 
gether  with  probable  cost  of  same  second¬ 
hand?  Building  is  30x15  feet  with  wing 
12x12;  about  125  square  feet  of  glass  in 
sides,  ceiling  tight,  10  feet  from  floor,  loft 
over.  I  can  put  in  pipe  myself  and  have 
all  tools,  but  do  not  know  cost  of  material 
or  where  to  get  it.  Give  advice  on  this 
jioint.  c.  c. 

N'ew  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

You  will  require  a  very  thoroughly 
insulated  room  to  maintain  uniformly 
a  temperature  of  70  to  75  degrees.  To 
be  sure  this  may  not  be  difficult  in  the 
moderate  days,  but  when  the  thermom¬ 
eter  goes  dancing  around  zero,  there 
will  be  a  variation  of  over  100  degrees 
between  inside  and  outside.  No  cheap 
insulation  will  guarantee  this,  without 
an  enormous  use  of  fuel.  I  should  build 
the  side  walls  with  matched  lumber  on 
the  outside,  or  if  the  present  siding  is 
smooth,  you  may  perhaps  as  cheaply 
and  effectually  cover  with  building 
paper  and  rehoard,  being  careful  to 
break  joints.  If  the  outside  hoards 
have  warped,  making  sharp  edges,  they 
will  cut  the  building  paper  and  destroy 
its  usefulness,  and  new  siding  complete 
would  be  better.  Inside  of  the  studs 
use  paper,  over  which  use  sound 
matched  lumber.  Now  completely  to 
insulate,  there  should  be  a  furrowing 
out  of  at  least  one  inch  and  another 
covering  of  paper  and  hoards.  Then 
the  doors  should  all  be  double  and  made 
to  fit  very  closely.  The  two  doors  may 
for  convenience  be  fastened  together. 
The  ceiling  also  must  be  made  very 
tight.  I  should  expect  that  a  floor  of 
double  boards  above  and  paper  and 
matched  ceiling  under  the  joists  would 
be  enough.  Put  in  double  windows, 
sure.  I  have  a  stable  for  cows  and 
horses  built  as  indicated,  and  it  would 
require  much  heat  to  raise  the  tem¬ 
perature  nearly  20  degrees  above  the 
point  which  the  stock  can  hold  it.  I 
am  manufacturing  during  the  Winter  a 
kind  of  cheese  that  requires  a  uniform 
temperature  of  80  degrees  and  I  know 
that  ordinary  walls  will  not  answer  the 
purpose.  The  sheathing  may  be  put  on 
either  horizontally  or  otherwise. 

1  am  unable  to  give  any  information 
in  regard  to  second-hand  heaters.  They 
have,  like  all  second-hand  stuff,  no  fixed 
value.  A  new  heater  large  enough  for 
the  space  given  would  cost  from  $20  to 
$25,  and  any  of  the  stove  or  furnace 
manufacturers  make  them.  The  hotel 
at  Madrid,  N.  Y.,  is  heated  throughout, 
and  uniformly  warm,  by  two  large  coal 
stoves,  through  which  pass  coils  of  pipe 
thence  to  the  rooms  above.  I  do  not 
think  anoyone  could  accurately  give  the 
number  of  feet  of  pipe  required  without 
seeing  the  building  and  noting  the 
method  of  insulation.  In  a  store  or 
house  as  usually  constructed  in  these 
northern  latitudes,  1  should  expect  one 
foot  long  of  li/4-inch  pipe  would  heat 
60  cubic  feet  of  air  space  to  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  65  to  70  degrees,  with  a  demand 
for  10  degrees  more,  and  the  chances  all 
in  favor  of  a  looser  insulation.  My 
judgment  would  be  that  one  foot  in 
l^ngtlj  of  T^-ihch  pipo  wpuld  not  he9.t 


more  than  25  cubic  feet.  This  rule 
would  call  for  240  feet  of  1^-inch  pipe 
either  set  up  in  the  form  of  radiators 
or  carried  around  the  room.  I  have  no 
knowledge  that  it  will  make  any  differ¬ 
ence.  It  is  a  good  principle  to  follow 
in  work  of  this  kind' to  have  the  machin¬ 
ery  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and  there¬ 
by  not  overtax  it.  The  piping  should  be 
near  the  floor.  I  am  assuming  that  this 
room  is  for  other  than  stock  purposes. 
The  cost  of  common  black  pipe  would 
be  above  7%  cents  per  foot,  which 
would  make  $18.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  necessary  pipe  fittings,  valves,  etc. 
Write  the  Chicago  House  Wrecking 
Company,  they  may  have  second-hand 
material  that  would  serve  your  purpose 
at  reduced  cost. 

My  experience  in  heating  rooms  or 
buildings  free  from  partitions,  in  econ¬ 
omy  of  fuel  has  been  in  favor  of  hot 
air.  While  the  first  cost  would  be  more, 
perhaps  twice  as  much,  to  dig  out  a 
small  cellar  and  put  in  a  hot-air  fur¬ 
nace  without  hot-air  pipes,  simply  put¬ 
ting  in  a  grate  directly  over  the  furnace 
and  full  size  of  the  top  of  the  jacket 
opening,  and  then  put  in  a  cold  air  flue, 
full  size,  as  recommended,  and  the  size 
is  always  given,  taking  the  cold  air 
from  the  room  to  be  warmed,  but  direct¬ 
ly  under  or  very  near  the  outside  door, 
and  from  the  side  of  the  room  likely 
to  he  coldest,  or  perhaps  the  use  of  two 
cold-air  flues  from  opposite  sides  of  the 
room,  thereby  ensuring  circulation  of 
warm  air  to  these  places;  I  should  ex¬ 
pect,  if  to  be  used  for  a  length  of  time, 
it  would  save  a  good  interest  on  the  in¬ 
vestment  in  economy  of  fuel.  The  hot 
air  has  an  objection  in  producing  a  very 
dry  atmosphere,  or  possibly  in  this  case 
that  might  be  an  advantage.. 

II.  E.  COOK. 


A  MILKMAN'S  SUGGESTION. 

There  are  certain  rules  governing  the 
sale  of  milk,  among  them  are  several 
concerning  the  subject  of  cleanliness, 
keeping  ice  on  the  milk,  how  much  per 
cent  cream,  etc.  To  enforce  these  rules, 
inspectors  from  the  health  board  visit 
the  dairies  and  stores  where  milk  is  on 
sale  from  time  to  time,  and  report  the 
result  of  their  investigation.  Now  why 
not  make  it  imperative,  the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  the  permit,  and  say  this  re¬ 
port  shall  be  exposed  on  ,  the  counter  of 
every  milk  store  and  grocery  store,  fur¬ 
nishing  each  inspector  with  a  card  in 
bold  type  to  fill  in?  Don’t  compel  the  ultra 
good  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of  iniquitous. 
If  Jones  keeps  his  milk  at  a  temperature 
of  38  degrees,  and  Brown  his  at  52  de¬ 
grees,  compel  each  to  place  the  fact 
where  every  buyer  can  see  it.  If  Smith’s 
milk  shows  18  per  cent  cream  and 
White’s  only  eight  per  cent,  compel  them 
to  tell  every  customer  who  cares  to  use 
his  eyes,  of  the  fact.  The  consumer  is 
the  final  censor  and  shaper  of  customs, 
and  if  the  people  were  able  to  make  a 
choice  understandingly,  between  a  good 
article  at  an  equitable  price,  and  a  poor 
one  at  an  under  price,  the  custom  of  of¬ 
fering  three  and  four-cent  milk  would 
soon  be  obsolete.  milkman. 


Do  You 
Want  to 
Know 


how  to  fall  in  love  with  a 
cow?  Do  you  care  to  know 
why  a  cow  is  worth  more 
than  a  horse?  If  you  do, 
you  should  have  a  copy  of 
our  valuable  book, 

‘Business  Dairying.” 

It  won’t  cost  you  a  cent.  We  send  it  free. 
Ask  for  it. 

You  have  read  many  times  about  the 

TUBULAR  SEPARATORS. 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  know  all  about  them? 
It  won’t  cost  you  anything  to  do  it.  Just 
write  for  free  catalogue  No.  153 

;  SHARPIES  CO.,  P.  M.  SHARPIES, 
Chicago,  Ills.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


THE 


Milk  Oil 

HOG  and  CATTLK  WASH:-Non-Poi8oiiou« 
Most  Popular  American  Dip  for  86  Years, 
1  -8  Gal.  eOc ;  I  Gal,  :  6  Gal,  Can  l»6. 
Catalogue  of  Stockmen’g  Hupplieg  Free, 
S,  BC»CJj[  &  PO..  144  JlWHPis  St.,  Chlcwgo 


DE  LAVAL 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 

ARE  SO  MUCH  BETTER  THAN 

OTHER  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


BECAUSE. — They  are  constructed  under  many  all- 
important  patents,  which  cannot  be  used  by  any  other 
manufacturer  and  which  enable  De  Laval  machines  to 
skim  cleaner  and  produce  a  more  even  and  more  thor¬ 
oughly  chnrnable  cream  than  is  otherwise  possible,  at 
much  less  speed  and  wear,  and  with  much  greater 
ease  of  operation. 

BECAUSE  . — The  De  Laval  makers  have  ever  been 
first  and  foremost  in  the  manufacture  of  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rators  throughout  the  world — have  ever  led  where  others 
follow — their  factories  being  among  the  finest  machine 
shops  in  the  world  and  their  knowledge  of  Cream 
Separators  far  greater  and  more  thorough  than  that  of 
any  comparatively  inexperienced  would -be  competitor. 

BECAUSE.  — The  one  purpose  of  the  De  Laval 
makers  has  ever  been  the  production  of  the  very  best 
Cream  Separator  possible  regardless  of  cost,  instead  of 
that  mistaken  “cheapness”  which  is  the  only  basis  upon 
which  any  would -be  competitor  can  even  make  pretence 
of  seeking  a  market. 

BECAUSE. — The  vastly  greater  sale  of  De  Laval 
machines — ten  times  all  others  combined —enables  the 
De  Laval  makers  to  do  these  things  and  much  more 
in  the  production  of  the  perfect  Cream  Separator  that 
no  one  else  could  attempt. 

A  De  Laval  catalogue  explaining  in  detail  the  facts 
here  set  forth  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts,, 
CHICAGO. 


1213  Filbert  Street, 
PHILAD^PHIA. 

9  &  1 1  Drumm  St., 
SAN  F’.ANCISCO. 


General  Offices; 
74  Cortlandt  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


121  Youville  Square, 
MONTREAL. 

75  &  77  York  Street, 
TORONTO. 

248  McDermot  Avenue, 
WINNIPEG. 


HAVE  RICH  MELLOW  LAND. 


That  condition  Is  sure  to 
follow  through  draining 

_  with  JACKSON’S  Eound 

AGRICULTURAL  DRAIN  TILE.  For  46  years  we  have  been  making  these 
^  ^  ^  Blmiil  Sewer  l^oe.  Red  and  Fire  llrlck.  Oven  Tile.  Chimney  and  Flue  Linings 
Tops,  Kneaustic  Sidewalk  Tile,  *c.  Supply  Mortar  Colors,  I’laster.Llrae, 
~ ,  Cement  &c.  Write  for  piices.  John  E.  Jackson,  76  3rdAv,  Albany.  N.  Y 


It  im’t  word.,  It  Un’t  type  or  puM  ailvcrtisemenls;  it  i.  the  truUu  that  rin^  OMt  sound  and  clear  and  iinprcssiw 
aa^ctual  pcsulta  from  biiainesa  men  wnoae  etnnding  .nd  reliability  cn  be  readily  aaorrtained — wl.ich  have  made 
■'Saye-tlie-Uowe’’  .och  a  lucocsa.  Their  cured  horact  are  living  advertitejnetiia,  ahnoiuie  certaintica  aa  to  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  remedy  in  your  own  case,  and  with  every  liottle  is  a  guarantee  document  as  binding  to  protect  you  ai 
the  best  legal  talent  could,  moke  it.  ' 

The  fire  iron  is  uncertain  and  invariably  only  aggravates  the  disease  or  injury;  blisUiring  it  leas  eifcctive  than 
the  lira  iron,  and  iioih  necessitat.  laying  up  the  borne  (rom  four  weeks  to  several  raontha  Mereuiial  a.ij  poisonous 
CQjiipoundt  produce  irreparable  injury.  ^ 

”S»¥e-the-Horse”  eliminates  all  these  factors;  Cuiea  without  scar,  W.iuish  or  loss  ol  hair;  can  be  applied 
at  any  Ume.  any  where,  any  place,  and  in  all  conditions  and  extrgincs  of  weather.  Horses  may  be  worked  as'  usual 
with  shin  or  aiikia  bools,  as  no  harm  can  result  iTOiii  destruction  id  hair  or  scalding  of  limb. 

Positively  and  Permanently  Cures  Bone  and  Bog  Spavin,  Thoroughpln,  Ringbone  uieepi  lew 
ringbeiw.  Curb.  Splint,  Capped  Hock,  Windpuff,  Shoe  Boil,  weak  and  Sprained  Tendons  and 
all  Lameness. 

SS  00  per  Bottle.  Written  guarantee  uilli  every  lioltle  given  under  our  seal  and  signature,  constructed 
.solely  U)  satisfy  and  protect  you  fully.  Need  of  second  bottle  is  almost  improbable,  e.\c«pt  in  rarest  of  casia.  Send 
for  booklet  and  copy  of  guarantee.  If  your  ease  is  diften-nt  than  di-scribed  in  our  booklet  or  advertising  we 
will  advise  you  frankly  as  to  ilie  |)ossiliilily  ol  the  remedy  elfcctiiig  a  cure.  Give  e.xplieil  paitieulura.  Gi°e  the 
veterinarian's  diagnosis,  if  he  is  eoiiijieient.  Inlurin  us  fullv  os  lo  the  age,  develepmciit,  location  of  swcUiii'i,., 
lameness,  previous  tieutnienl  and  dcscrllic  the  way  the  horse  carrie.  and  holds  leg.  ili.OOiwf  bottle  at  all 
druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  e.\press  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  TROY,  IM.  Y.,  al»y  Miinufacturera  of  Veterinary  Hiise. 
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HUMOROUS 


Although  the  flowers  are  blooming  gay, 

No  perfume  fills  the  air,  I  ween, 

A  motor  car  has  passed  that  way 

And  all  you  get  is  gasoline. 

—Washington  Star. 

“Jim  Slouchalong  is  pretty  well-to-do, 
ain’t  he?”  “Bout  the  best  off  citizen  in 
this  settlement.  He  pays  taxes  on  nine 
dogs.” — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

He  (feeling  his  way):  “What  do  you 
think  of  love  in  a  cottage?”  She:  “I 
never  think  of  it  at  all.  I’m  opposed  to 
labor  unions.” — Chicago  News. 

The  Aunt:  “Now,  darling,  don’t  be 
afraid  of  telling  me  what  kind  of  a  doll 
you  would  like.”  Nelly:  “Oh,  auntie. 
I’d  just  love  twins.” — Brooklyn  Life. 

“Yes,  my  husband  is  greatly  afflicted 
by  insomnia.”  “Wkat  does  he  do  for 
it?”  “Stays  out  until  two  o’clock  every 
morning.” — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

“De  Turks  is  killin’  up  de  Christians,” 
said  Brother  Williams.  “Yes,”  replied 
Brother  Dickey.  “But  I  wish  dey’d  come 
our  way — dey’s  so  many  Christians  in 
my  settlement  needs  weedin’  out.” — At¬ 
lanta  Constitution. 

Tommy  Ficjojam:  “Paw,  that  big  oak’s 
a-standin’  with  th’  long  limb  pointing 
just  th’  same  way  it  was,  isn’t  it?”  Paw 
Figgjam:  “Why,  yes.  Tommy;  what  a 
foolish  question!”  Tommy  Figgjam; 
“W’y,  ma  said  that  th’  oak  trees  in  here 
were  beginning  to  turn.” — Baltimore 
American. 

“Is  he  much  of  a  man?”  asked  the 
stranger  in  the  West.  “Well,”  returned 
(he  native  thoughtfully,  “he  ain’t  so 
much  of  a  man  now  as  he  was  before 
Bitiercreek  Bill  chipped  off  some  pieces 
here  an’  there  with  a  knife,  but  there’s 
a  good  bit  of  him  left  yet.” — Chicago 
Evening  Post. 

“Why  do  so  many  writers  use  that 
hackneyed  phrase,  ‘the  weather-beaten 
farmer?’  ”  said  the  young  man  who 
reads  novels.  “I  dunuo,”  answered  Mr. 
Corntossel  as  he  laid  down  the  paper 
containing  the  latest  freshut  news,  “on- 
less  it’s  because  the  weather  beats  us 
out  of  so  many  crops.” — Washington 
Star. 

B.\CKWARr),  roll  backward,  O  Time  in 
3'^our  traine,  let  me  see  “Alice”  spelled 
rightly  again.  I  am  so  tired  of  “Alyce” 
anrl  “Mae,”  tired  of  the  way  names  are 
written  to-day.  0,  for  old-fashioned 
Mary  or  Jule;  cut  out  your  “Edythe”; 
don’t  be  such  a  fool,  as  to  think  that 
cognomens  like  “Myrtah”  or  “Pyrl”  will 
ever  set  well  on  a  sensible  girl. — High¬ 
land  Vidette. 

“So  you  think  it  is  an  advantage  to  a 
boy  to  be  reared  in  the  country.”  “To 
be  sure,”  answered  Parmer  Corntossel. 
“A  boy  has  a  heap  better  chance  in  the 
country.  For  instance,  when  a  boy  is 
surrounded  by  orchards  and  melon 
patches  he  can  have  a  stomach  ache 
without  the  doctor  jumpin’  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  he’s  got  ’pendicitis.” — 
Washington  Star. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESAI,®  PUICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Bams,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  S  A  VE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W,  INGERSOLL,  840  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


For  90  days  to  the  readers  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  Beautiful  Imported  56-pieoe 

CHINA  TEA  SET 

[  or  Toilet  Set,  or  Parlor  Lamp,  or  Clock,  or  Watch 
and  many  other  articles  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion,  with  an  order  of  20  lbs.  of  our  New  Crop, 

!  60c.  Tea,  any  kind,  or  20  lbs.  Baking  Pow¬ 
der,  45c.  a  lb.,  or  an  assorted  order  Teas  and 
B.  P.  This  advertisement  MUST  accompany 
order. 

,  _THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

I  P.  O.  Box  289.  Ill  &  <58  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Understand, 
the  Merits  0. 


fami/iar  to  Dairymer 

THE  CLOSEST  SKIMMER  OF  ALL  SEPARATORS. 
MOST  ECONOMICAL. 

CLEANEST  AND  EASIEST. 

MOST  DURABLE. 

BEST  AND  MOST  PROFITABLE. 

So/d  byOurAffenfs  and  Bought  ^  D/Jcrf  mi  naf/n^  Dairy  farmers  Eve/ytmerei 

‘  v£/^/voA/r  Farm  MACJtimE  comz/^anv. 


BELL OWS  FALLS,^  VT  ^ 

. . . .....rr mT 


Pin  Your  FaitK 


BUCKEYE 

Combined  Grain 
and  Fertilizer 
Hoe  Drill. 

A  well-balanced,  light-draft 
machine  with  no  neck  weight 
even  when  pressure  is  on.  The 
—  I  strongest, mostpracticaldrillon 

the  market.  Fitted  with  the  famous  Buckeye  non-corrosive  glass  fertilizer  distributer,  which 
will  not  rust.  Has  all  the  well-known  Buckeye  points  of  merit,  strength  to  last  for  years,  ease 
of  draft  to  save  the  horses,  perfected  working  parts  for  perfect  planting  and  requiring  least 
repairs.  Double  run  force  grain  feed  will  not  skip,  choke  or  bunch;  cone  gear  for  change  of 
quantity.  Examine  the  Buckeye  line  of  implements  at  your  dealer  s  or  write  for  full  infor¬ 
mation  and  circulars.  P.  P.  MAST  A  CO.,  9  Canal  St.,  Springfield,  O. 


to  the 


ONE  OP  TWO  MEN  Anything 


Does 
Saving 

in  ensilage  cutting  time?  Self  Feed  on  “Ohio”  cutters  does  that  and 
more,  and  increases  capacity  33>^%. 

1903  Blower  Elevators 


solve  the  Blower  problem.  They  successfully  elevate  ensilage  into  silos  up 
to  any  height,  as  demonstrated  by  abun¬ 
dant  proof  in  1903  catalogue.  10  and  12 
H.  P.  Engines  drive  Nos.  13,  16,  18  and  19  j 
Cutters  with  blowers,  and  all  other  sizes  I 
“Ohio"  Ensilage  Cutters.  In  capacity  i 
“Ohio”  Cutters  lead ;  10  to  30  tons  per  hour. 

1903  Shredder  Blades  (patent  applied  for)  are  inter¬ 
changeable  with  knives,  all  sizes.  They  put  corn  stalks 
into  best  condition  for  feed,  running  at  normal  speed. 

Our  absolute  guarantee  goes  vrith  every  machine.  Made  by 

The  Silver  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio. 


CYCLONE  enSlage  COHER 


with  TRAVELING  TABLE  and  BLOWER 

Guaranteed  to  cut, 
split,  shred  and  ele¬ 
vate  ensilage  60  feet 
perpendicular  height. 
For  catalog  address 

FARMERS  MFG.  CO. 

Bo.x  405,  SebrIng,  Ohio 


HORSE  POWERS, 

THRASHERS  Wood 
and  CLEANERS  Saws 


One &two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  f»||TTrDC 
Tread, Pat. Governor, Feed  and  Ensilage  uU  I  I  CliO 

ELLISKErST0NEA6R'LW0RKS.Ponstown.Pa 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  COr 

BAVMllA  ILL. 


CCIExVTIFIC  CORN  TTAKVESTERS— Cut  Corn 
•^quicker,  better  than  any  other.  No  ears  knocked 
off.  No  mouldy  fodder.  Get  Catalogue  D. 

IXIOS  MFC  .  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracusc.N.  Y. 


*  siMdy  vvater  Supply 

Is  the  sure  result  of  the  use  of  our  _ 

Webster 

"Handy  Man" 

Gasoline  Engine. 

Walking  beam  pump 
jackattached.  Fits  any 
pump  and  suited  to 
either  deep  or  shallow 
wells.  Best  thing  ever 
made  for  the  purpose. 
1 1-2  Full  Horse  Power.  Pulley  for  belting  to 
light  machinery— grinding,  separating  cream, 
churning,  spraying.  Irrigating,  etc.  Simple, 
safe,  efflelent.  Fully  guaranteed. 

Cstslog  of  Vertiosl  snd  Horiiontsl  Engine,  of  nil  kind,.  FKEE. 

WEBSTER  MFG.  CO.,  2011  W.  15th  St.,  Chicago,  lilt. 


n  a  llO  The  Double-Acting  Rams  opeji 
nAmu  the  valves  as  well  as  shut  them 
off  with  the  power  of  the  water.  More 
water  raised  In  proportion  to  waste  than 
any  ram  made.  No  stopping. 

C.  &  A.  HODGKINS  CO..  Marlboro. N.H. 
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CUBAN  LEAF 


So  Says  Secretary  Wilson 
U.  S.  Dep’t  of  Agriculture 
Filler  and  Wrapper 
can  be  grown  in  Fast 
Texas  on  line  of  the 


for  Farmers  ” 

Fxhaustive  tests 
prove  that  the 
finest  grade  of. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

Soils  and  Climate  similar  to  the  famous  Vuelta  Abajo  District  of 
Pinar  del  Rio,  Cuba. 

T.  J.  ANDPIRSON,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Houston,  Tex. 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Blder  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  but  If  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  in  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  which  Is  proof 
that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


35  Warren  St..  New  York.  692  Craig  St.,  Montreal,  P.  Q.  40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

239  Franklin  St.,  Boston.  Tenlente-Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba.  40  N.  7tli  St.,  Philadelphia 

22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  8.  W. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

Jack  of  All  Trades 

-A  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

of  the  most  modern  type  for  farm  usel 
Pumps  Water — Saws  Wood— Runs  Separators 
Shells  Corn — Grinds  Feed— Churns  Butter 
And  Is  adapted  to  many  other  jobs  on  the  farm. 

Saves  Labor — Earns  Money 

Write  for  free  descriptive  cataiogne  “Y.” 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Company, 

NEW  YORK. 
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LAYING  DOWN  PEACH  TREES, 

A  Necessity  in  Cold  Climate. 

We  have  heard  much  about  “raising”  peaches,  but 
little  is  said  about  laying  down  the  trees.  In  some 
colder  parts  of  the  country  it  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  trees  during  the  Winter.  In  northern  Vermont 
this  has  been  done  by  training  the  trunk  of  the  tre« 
along  the  ground  with  a  small  top  rising  straight 
from  this  horizontal  trunk.  In  Winter  the  trunk  is 
twisted  around  until  the  top  lies  on  the  ground,  where 
it  is  fastened  and  protected  with  straw  or  pine  bough.'?. 
Prof.  Wendell  Paddock,  in  Bulletin  80  of  the  Colorado 
Experiment  Station,  describes  the  Winter  treatment 
of  a  peach  orchard  that  will  seem  like  rude  surgery 
to  many  of  our  readers.  We  print  it  to  show  what  a 
peach  tree  will  stand,  as  well  as  to  let  some  of  our 
experts  realize  that  they  do  not  know  it  all.  Mr.  C.  C. 
Rickard,  of  Canon  City,  has  1,000  trees  which  are 
handled  as  follows; 

•‘The  method  of  planting  an  orchard  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  laying  the  trees  down  during  the  Winter, 
does  not  differ  materially  from  that  which  is  ordi¬ 
narily  observed.  Some,  however,  claim  that  when 
the  tree  is  planted  the 
roots  should  be  spread  out 
on  either  side  of  the  tree 
at  right  angles  to  the  di¬ 
rection  in  which  it  is  to  be 
laid  down.  Mr.  Rickard 
pays  no  attention  to  plac¬ 
ing  the  roots,  claiming 
that  in  a  few  years  the 
roots  spread  so  that  any 
evidence  of  training  is 
lost.  Others  make  a  point 
of  setting  the  trees  close 
enough  in  the  row  so  that 
when  laid  down  the  tops  of 
one  tree  shall  overlap  the 
base  of  another.  The  roots 
are  thus  afforded  protection  as  well  as  the  tops.  Year¬ 
ling  trees  are  set  in  the  Spring,  and  they  should  be 
laid  down  the  first  Winter,  repeating  the  process  each 
season  during  the  life  of  the  tree.  In  this  instance  no 
attention  is  given  to  training  or  placing  the  roots.  As 
soon  as  the  trees  have  shed  their  leaves  and  the  wood 
is  well  ripened,  they  are  ready  for  Winter  quarters. 
This  is  usually  in  the  fore  part  of  November,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Canon  City.  The  first  step  in  the  operation 
consists  in  removing  the  earth  from  a  circle  about  four 
feet  in  diameter  around  the  tree.  When  sufficient 
trees  have  been  treated  in  this  manner  to  make  the 
work  progress  advantageously,  water  is  turned  into 
the  hollows.  After  the  ground  has  become  saturated 
the  trees  are  worked  back  and  forth  and  the  water 
follows  the  roots,  loosening  the  soil  around  them 
so  that  they  are  pushed  over  in  the  direction  that 
offers  the  least  resistance.  When  treated  in  this  man¬ 
ner  the  trees  go  over  easily  and  with  comparatively 
little  injury  to  the  root  system.  That  is,  provided 
the  trees  have  been  laid  down  each  year.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  handle  old  trees  in  this  manner  that  have 
never  been  laid  down,  and  usually  it  will  not  pay  to 
try.  After  the  trees  are  on  the  ground,  further  work 
should  be  delayed  until  the  ground  has  dried  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  admit  of  ease  in  walking,  and  in  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  the  dirt.  The  limbs  may  now  be  brought  to¬ 
gether  with  a  cord,  and  so  lessen  the  work  of  covering. 

"After  experimenting  with  many  kinds  of  cover¬ 
ings,  burlap  held  in  place  with  earth  has  proved  the 
most  satisfactory.  The  burlap  is  spread  out  over  the 
prostrate  tree  top,  as  shown  in  the  picture,  taking 
special  pains  to  protect  the  blossom  buds  from  com¬ 
ing  in  direct  contact  with  the  earth  covering.  A  light 
layer  of  earth  is  now  thrown  over  the  tree  and  the 


protection  is  complete.  The  critical  time  in  growing 
peaches  by  this  method  is  in  the  Spring,  when  grow¬ 
ing  weather  begins.  Close  watch  must  be  kept  to  see 
that  the  blossoms  do  not  open  prematurely,  or  that 
the  branch  buds  are  not  forced  into  tender,  white 
growth.  When  the  blossom  buds  begin  to  open,  the 
covering  should  be  loosened  so  as  to  admit  light  and 
air,  but  it  should  not  all  be  removed.  More  of  the 
covering  should  be  removed  as  the  weather  gets 
warmer,  but  the  blossoms  must  be  exposed  to  the  sun 
gradually.  Air  and  light  are,  of  course,  necessary  for 
proper  fertilization  of  the  flowers,  but  after  this  pro¬ 
cess  is  complete  and  the  fruit  is  set,  all  danger  from 


the  yield  was  almost  the  same,  but  in  1900,  20  tons,  or 
80  pounds  of  fruit  per  tree  was  secured.” 

The  pictures  shown  here  in  Fig.  257  are  redrawn 
from  those  in  the  bulletin.  The  one  at  the  top  shows 
three-year-old  trees  in  full  bloom.  At  the  right  Mr. 
Rickard  is  shown  at  work  in  his  10-year-old  orchard. 
At  the  left  is  a  row  of  covered  peach  trees  on  April  25, 
while  at  the  bottom  is  shown  the  same  orchard  on 
September  20.  The  average  price  for  peaches  at  the 
orchard  is  six  cents  a  pound,  which  means  an  income 
of  nearly  $5  per  tree.  Such  a  method  will  not,  of 
course,  pay  in  localities  where  trees  endure  the  Win¬ 
ter  without  protection.  In  very  cold  sections  where 
ordinary  peaches  will  not  grow  some  such  method  as 
this  may  pay,  since  local  fruit  will  bring  a  high  price. 
In  northern  Colorado  where  this  “laying  down” 
method  is  practiced  unprotected  peach  buds  are  killed 
four  times  out  of  five  by  cold  in  Winter  or  late  frosts. 


SCENES  IN  A  COLORADO  ORCHARD 
TREES  ARE  “LAID  DOWN.”  Fio. 


the  weather  is  considered  as  being  over.  The  trees 
are  usually  raised  about  the  middle  of  May  at  Canon 
City.  Raising  the  trees  is,  of  course,  a  simple  task. 
The  ground  is  again  watered  and  when  wet  enohgh 
the  trees  are  raised.  To  be  sure,  trees  that  have  been 
treated  in  this  manner  will  not  usually  stand  upright 
unsupported.  Consequently  they  are  propped  up  at 
an  angle,  usually  two  props  being  required  to  keep 
the  wind  from  swaying  them. 

“This  process  seems  to  be  in  no  way  detrimental  to 
the  health  of  the  trees,  since  they  live  as  long  and 
bear  as  much  fruit  according  to  the  size  of  the  top 
as  those  grown  in  peach  sections.  It  is,  of  course, 
necessary  to  cut  out  the  wide  spreading  branches  and 
thus  reduce  the  size  of  the  top  in  order  to  lessen  the 
work  of  covering.  The  following  is  the  record  of 
yields  as  given  by  Mr.  Rickard:  In  1902,  150  10-year- 
old  trees  and  350  nine-year-old  trees  produced  15  tons 
of  fruit,  or  at  the  rate  of  60  pounds  per  tree.  In  1901 
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We  arc  now  (September  17)  in  the  midst  of  our 
prune  harvest,  and  many  hands  are  busy  gathering 

the  prunes  from  the 
ground,  hauling  to  the 
drying  ground,  dipping, 
spreading  on  trays,  haul¬ 
ing  out  in  the  field,  where 
usually  a  crop  of  hav  or 
grain  has  been  raised,  and 
later  when  partly  cured 
stacking  the  trays  so  that 
the  prunes  will  “finish”  in 
the  shade.  When  cured 
the  prunes  are  scraped 
from  the  trays  into  boxes 
and  hauled  to  the  ware¬ 
house  where  they  are 
graded  and  finally  packed 
for  market.  The  prune 
crop  in  this  vicinity  is  gopd  both  in  quantity 
and  quality,  and  the  sizes  will  run  large,  which 
is  very  satisfactory  to  the  grower,  since  large 
prunes  are  worth  more  per  pound  than  small 
ones.  We  have  had  our  usual  good  supply  of 
peaches  for  family  use,  although  the  main 
peach  crop  in  the  valley  is  quite  short.  We 
have  been  eating  Muir  peaches  sliced  with 
cream  recently,  but  they  are  all  gone  now,  and 
the  Picquet’s  Late  are  beginning  to  ripen,  so 
we  will  soon  have  plenty  of  very  good  peaches 
for  the  table.  Our  trial  of  the  dust  spray  for 
Codling  moth  has  not  been  as  satisfactory  as 
we  had  hoped.  It  was  almost  impossible  to 
do  the  spraying  properly  on  account  of  wind, 
which  while  not  usually  very  brisk  here,  is 
during  the  Spring  and  Summer  quite  con¬ 
stant,  and  we  found  it  impossible  to  spray  apple  trees 
among  cherry  trees  (as  most  of  ours  are  planted) 
without  putting  as  much  poison  on  the  cherries  where 
we  did  not  want  it  as  on  the  apple  trees  where  it  was 
needed.  The  result  is  that  our  apples  are  quite 
wormy,  and  I  see  no  help  for  it  but  to  return  to  wet 
spraying  and  perhaps  get  a  power  spraying  machine 
in  order  to  do  the  work  more  rapidly.  Our  early 
apples.  Red  Astrachan,  Red  June  and  Gravenstein, 
were  very  good  in  size  and  quality  this  year.  The 
Gravenstein  has  made  a  big  bid  for  favor,  as  one  tree 
has  furnished  us  apples  for  sauce  and  to  eat  from  the 
hand  from  July  3  to  September  6.  We  ate  the  last 
of  them  yesterday  while  taking  our  lunch  in  a  cool 
shady  nook  in  the  foothills  of  the  Coast  Range  about 
10  miles  from  home.  By  reason  of  this  variety’s  good 
behavior  I  will  graft  over  two  seven-year-old  Green¬ 
ings,  a  water-cored  variety  that  drops  before  it  is 
ripe.  Our  crop  of  27  boxes  of  Skinner’s  Seedling  from 
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two  seven-year-old  trees  was  very  satisfactory.  All 
that  we  do  not  need  have  been  sold  to  neighbors  at 
40  cents  per  box  of  about  40  pounds  each.  Skinner’s 
is  a  very  good  apple  for  the  family  orchard  when 
properly  grown.  It  cooks  well,  bakes  well,  makes 
good  pies  and  is  nice  to  eat  from  the  hand.  It  also 
makes  the  best  dried  apples,  but  is  not  a  good  ship¬ 
per,  being  very  tender  when  ripe  enough  to  be  eat¬ 
able.  Next  year  a  number  of  new  (to  me)  varieties 
will  come  into  bearing,  and  the  process  of  condemning 
those  that  do  not  show  good  quality  will  continue, 
and  they  will  be  grafted.  A  few  apples  have  appeared 
this  year.  Stone’s  Eureka  looks  very  like  Missouri 
Pippin,  and  Springdale,  in  growth  of  tree  and  fruit, 
is  only  an  Arkansas-Paragon-Mammoth  Black  Twig. 
Two  Fall  Pippins  are  only  very  poor  Greenings,  and 
so  on.  Two  Delaware  Reds  have  borne  two  crops  and 
are  short  in  quality  and  drop  badly.  They  will  be 
grafted  next  Winter.  h.  g.  keesling. 

Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


1.  H.  HALE  ON  “  MULCHING  " 

We  said  In  writing  about  Mr.  Hale’s  treatment  of 
his  peach  orchard  on  page  659  that  we  wished  to  make 
c*ear  to  readers  just  what  has  been  done.  We  are  glad 
to  print  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Hale,  which 
states  in  his  vigorous  style  things  about  peach  culture 
which  ought  to  be  known. 

You  may  poke  all  the  fun  you  like  about  my  “con¬ 
version,”  it  hasn’t  struck  in  very  deep,  and  I  doubt 
if  I  shall  ever  depart  very  far  from  the  good  old  ortho¬ 
dox  cultivation,  as  now  laid  down  by  our  most  suc¬ 
cessful  orchardists.  My  mulching,  however,  was  more 
thorough  and  complete  than  the  article  would  indi¬ 
cate,  for  instead  of  a  growth  of  grass  and  weeds  it 
was  a  very  heavy  stand  of  clover  without  weeds  of 
any  kind,  and  cut  and  left  on  the  ground  when  it  had 
come  to  its  fullest  maturity.  The  second  growth  was 
more  of  grass  and  weeds,  but  if  you  had  seen  the 
heavy  mat  of  clover  that  was  cut  the  first  time  you 
would  have  acknowledged  that  was  a  pretty  good 
mulching.  There  are  only  six  or  eight  acres  in  the 
mulched  orchards,  while  there  are  nearly  300  in  the 
orchards  that  were  given  half  cultivation.  This  land, 
as  you  state,  had  all  been  heavily  seeded  to  clover  at 
the  end  of  the  cultivating  period  last  season,  and 
then  early  this  last  Spring  the  land  was  thoroughly 
broken  up  between  every  other  row  of  trees  and  kept 
thoroughly  harrowed  during  May,  June  and  into  July, 
while  every  alternate  row  the  clover  was  left  to  grow 
and  come  to  full  maturity  of  seed,  when  the  spring- 
tooth  harrows  were  put  in  crossways  of  the  fields,  and 
scattered  the  home-grown  seed  into  the  adjoining 
rows.  Where  the  clover  had  been  left  to  grow  was 
broken  up  and  the  whole  orchard  given  the  most  thor¬ 
ough  scratching  over.  So  you  see  that  one  side  of 
every  row  of  trees  was  thoroughly  cultivated  all  the 
early  part  of  the  growing  season,  and  not  left  to  be 
plowed  in  alternate  strips  “July  1  to  10.”  Such  early 
cessation  of  culture  and  seeding  to  clover  did  give 
grass  and  weeds  a  big  chance,  and  they  are  all  there 
to  speak  for  themselves,  but  as  you  say  the  new 
growth  and  foliage ’is  all  right,  and  is  in  very  marked 
contrast  to  the  mulched  orchard  adjoining.  There  is 
certainly  five  times  as  much  new  wood  on  the  half 
cultivated  orchard  as  on  the  mulched  section,  and 
while  you  say  “some  of  the  mulched  trees  are  quite 
as  good  as  any  of  the  cultivated,”  those  “some  trees” 
you  saw  are  really  less  than  a  dozen  in  a  little  pocket 
where  the  annual  drift  of  fertility  from  the  adjoining 
lands  would  make  any  sort  of  a  tree  grow,  even  if  it 
was  sod  and  the  hay  crop  was  taken  off. 

Don’t  build  any  hopes  for  the  mulch  method  by  a 
few  extra  good  trees  in  an  especially  selected  spot. 
There  may  be  a  few  special  fields  in  certain  localities 
the  country  over  where  the  mulch  method  may  be  fol¬ 
lowed  with  marked  success,  and  possibly  a  few  in¬ 
stances  where  the  results  will  surpass  those  in  a  cul¬ 
tivated  orchard,  but  from  a  lifetime’s  work  with  peach 
trees  and  pretty  close  observation  of  all  methods  in 
every  section  of  America,  I  do  not  yet  believe  that 
there  are  any  conditions  where,  for  any  number  of 
years,  a  mulch  method  can  be  made  to  succeed  one- 
quarter  as  well  as  culture.  Some  of  my  stumpy,  stony 
lands  that  have  been  recently  cleared  I  may  not  be 
able  to  plow  thoroughly  at  first  until  the  roots  become 
a  little  more  rotted,  but  I  shall  certainly  dig  and  grub 
around  the  newly  planted  trees  two  or  three  times 
each  Summer,  and  use  the  surplus  growth  of  sprouts 
and  weeds  that  we  shall  have  to  cut  down  to  mulch 
around  the  trees  between  the  hoeings,  but  just  as  soon 
as  possible  to  break  up  the  land  I  purpose  to  do  it, 
otherwise  I  doubt  whether  I  can  see  any  profit  in  the 
business.  I  shall  never  fear  the  competition  in  mar¬ 
ket  from  the  owner  of  uncultivated  mulched  orchards; 
those  who  will  be  fighting  me  In  the  high-priced  mar¬ 
ket  will  be  those  who  have  the  best  cultivated  and 
best  cared  for  orchards.  And  may  the  better  man 

win.  J.  H.  HAX.E. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  ROCK  AND  BONE. 

Is  South  Carolina  phosphate  rock,  previous  to  pre¬ 
paration  for  agricultural  purposes,  a  fossil  deposit?  To 
v.’hat  extent  would  it  answer  the  purpose  of  ground 
bone  for  bush  and  tree  fruits? 

F.  M. 

Geneva,  O. 

The  phosphate  rock  found  in  South  Carolina  and 
other  States  is  supposed  to  be  of  fossil  origin — that  Is, 
the  remains  of  animals  long  buried  in  the  earth.  'This 
“rock”  occurs  in  various  forms,  and  is  dug  out  of  the 
ground,  dried  and  ground  into  a  fine  powder  known 
as  “floats.”  In  order  to  make  it  available  for  plant 
food  the  “fioats”  are  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  which 
“cuts”  or  dissolves  them  and  puts  the  phosphoric  aci<l 
which  they  contain  In  a  soluble  form.  In  order  to 
compare  this  rock  phosphate  with  bone  we  should  see 
what  they  contain: 

Pounds  in  One  Ton. 

Available 

Nitrogen.  phos.  acid.  Insoluble. 

Ground  bone .  70  130  370 

Acid  phosphate .  0  250  BO 

Neither  contains  any  potash  (which  should  be  re¬ 
membered  when  we  use  them  for  fruits),  and  the  acid 
phosphate  has  no  nitrogen.  It  is  a  common  saying 
that  a  pound  of  available  phosphoric  acid  is  worth  as 
much  in  one  form  as  in  another.  We  should  remem¬ 
ber  the  difference  between  the  hone  and  the  rock. 
Bone  is  an  organic  substance  which  will  decay  after 
a  time  in  the  soil  and  thus  become  all  available  to 
plants.  The  crude  rock  is  a  mineral  and  will  not  de¬ 
cay  rapidly.  Put  a  big  bone  by  the  side  of  a  large 
stone  and  see  how  under  the  infiuence  of  common 
weather  conditions  the  bone  decays,  while  the  stone 
remains.  When  the  ground  rock  is  cut  by  the  acid 
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the  phosphoric  acid  which  it  contains  becomes  soluble 
in  water  and  is  carried  wherever  water  runs.  That 
explains  why  the  acid  phosphate  usually  gives  better 
results  on  grass  or  grain — or  any  place  where  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  not  worked  into  the  soil.  While  in  such  a 
case  the  ground  bone  remains  on  or  near  the  surface 
the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  acid  rock  is  dissolved  and 
carried  down  into  the  soil.  This  very  advantage  be¬ 
comes  at  times  a  disadvantage.  When  the  sulphuric 
acid  “cuts”  or  dissolves  the  ground  rock  it  does  so  by 
breaking  up  the  combination  of  lime  with  which  the 
phosphoric  acid  is  held.  In  the  crude  rock  three  parts 
of  lime  hold  one  part  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  acid 
eats  away  two  parts  of  lime  and  when  in  this  soluble 
form  the  phosphoric  acid  is  very  liable  to  unite  with 
more  lime,  or  with  iron  or  other  substances,  and  thus 
form  a  combination  which  would  no  more  feed  the 
plant  than  the  original  ground  rock.  The  soil  con¬ 
tains  these  substances,  so  that  the  soluble  form  of 
phosphoric  acid  does  not  last  long.  In  some  peculiar 
soils  this  soluble  phosphoric  acid  will  soon  form  a 
combination  which  is  less  soluble  than  bone. 

The  name  “insoluble”  is  given  to  those  forms  of 
phosphoric  acid  which  do  not  dissolve  in  water  or  in 
weak  vinegar.  This  is  the  chemist’s  test.  His  theory 
is  that  the  weak  vinegar  represents  about  the  strength 
of  the  acids  which  are  secreted  by  the  plant  as  it 
grows.  Thus  if  weak  vinegar  can  dissolve  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  it  is  reasoned  that  the  plants  can  do  so. 
This  may  be  a  fair  test  of  the  rock  phosphates,  but 
it  is  not  fair  for  the  bone,  for  that  is  an  organic  sub¬ 
stance  which  will  decay  in  the  soil,  and  thus  become 
more  and  more  available.  A  good  sample  of  acid 
phosphate  will  take  the  place  of  ground  bone  in  fur¬ 
nishing  phosphoric  acid  to  fruits.  Potash  and  nitro¬ 


gen  should  be  used  with  it.  For  permanent  results 
we  prefer  to  use  a  mixture  of  the  acid  phosphate  and 
pure  bone.  _ 

A  CHEAP  WATER  SUPPLY. 

On  page  595,  under  the  head  of  “Conveniences  for 
the  Women  Folks,”  I  noticed  what  W.  H.  W.  said 
about  water  supply  under  pressure  in  the  farmhouse, 
and  how  it  could  be  had  in  many  cases  at  a  very  mod¬ 
erate  outlay.  We  built  a  new  house  last  Fall,  and 
during  a  few  stormy  days  in  early  Winter  I  put  in  a 
system  which  supplies  both  upstairs  and  down  with 
all  the  water  needed  except  for  drinking  and  cooking 
purposes.  We  had  a  galvanized  iron  tank  made  which 
holds  about  20  barrels;  we  put  this  in  a  back  room  up¬ 
stairs,  placing  it  on  a  platform  high  enough  to  allow 
the  top  to  be  about  two  inches  above  the  eaves  trough 
to  avoid  possibility  of  running  over  should  the  over- 
fiow  become  clogged.  Then  I  connected  tank  and 
eaves  trough,  put  pipes  to  the  kitchen  and  other 
rooms.  One  or  two  rains  will  fill  the  tank,  and  there 
will  be  very  few  days  when  you  will  not  have  all  the 
water  necessary.  The  tank  cost  $14  with  fittings.  To 
this  add  the  cost  of  what  half-inch  pipe  and  fittings 
are  needed  to  conduct  water  where  wanted.  Anyone 
can  put  it  in,  and  save  plumber’s  bills.  Try  it  and  see 
how  you  can  please  the  women  folks.  h.  b.  s. 

Chateaugay,  N.  Y. 

PEDIGREE  IN  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

On  page  502  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  W.  V.  F.  says:  “A  run¬ 
ner  is  but  a  prolonged  bud,  and  the  young  plant  la 
actually  a  piece  of  the  parent.  If  the  mother  is  of  the 
best  possible  type  the  youngsters  are  likely,  under 
similar  conditions,  to  reproduce  the  desired  qualities, 
thus  starting  a  genuine  pedigree  strawberry.”  Sev¬ 
eral  years  ago,  strongly  imbued  with  this  idea,  I  se¬ 
lected  a  thrifty  late-ripening  hill  of  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2  potatoes  and  planted  it  alongside  ordi¬ 
nary  seed  and  some  selected  to  look  as  nearly  like  the 
hill  as  possible.  The  yield  from  the  selected  hill  was 
50  per  cent  greater  than  from  either  of  the  other  kinds 
of  seed,  which  were  very  nearly  alike.  The  problem 
of  successful  potato  culture  was  solved.  But  the  next 
year  the  product  of  the  selected  hill,  that  of  another 
showing  the  same  characteristics,  and  ordinary  seed 
were  planted  for  comparison.  They  were  indistin¬ 
guishable  from  start  to  finish,  and  what  became  of 
the  pedigree? 

I  have  had  the  Lovett  strawberry  since  its  intro¬ 
duction.  The  bloom  was  removed  from  the  original 
plants  and  has  been  pinched  ever  since.  Rows  used 
for  growing  plants  are  allowed  to  form  sufficien: 
plants  for  a  fruiting  row,  and  then  the  surplus  run¬ 
ners  are  turned  between  the  rows  and  these  plants 
used  for  setting  the  next  season.  This  is  directly  op¬ 
posed  to  the  practice  of  growers  of  pedigree  plants, 
and  should  result  (according  to  them)  in  barren 
plants  and  reduced  yield.  But  after  12  years  of  such 
treatment  an  acre  produced  berries  on  every  plant  and 
a  heavy  total  yield.  Two  years  ago,  not  having  plants 
enough  of  my  own  of  this  variety,  I  bought  what  I 
needed  from  a  grower  of  pedigree  plants.  No  one 
could  ever  tell  the  difference  at  any  time  of  growth 
either  in  fruit  or  foliage.  W.  V.  F.’s  article  does  not 
show  that  Mr.  White’s  selected  William  Belts  (they 
may  be  seedlings),  were  tested  in  comparison  with  a 
similar  number  of  unselected  plants  under  “similar 
conditions.”  The  so-called  pedigree  plants  are  in  no 
way  produced  like  pedigree  animals.  The  plants  “are 
actually  a  piece  of  the  parent,”  and  can  be  modified 
only  by  varying  conditions  of  soil,  fertility,  moisture, 
etc.  Animal  types  are  determined  by  sexual  influ¬ 
ence,  and  a  decided  and  permanent  change  in  the 
strawberry  must  be  accomplished  through  the  polien. 
A  Haverland  fertilized  by  Lovett  may  produce  a  berry 
superior  to  either  parent  A  diseased  plant  is  unfit 
for  planting,  but  the  fourth,  fifth  or  sixth  plant  on  a 
runner  is  by  no  means  necessarily  weaker  than  the 
first;  It  is  only  younger,  and  may  be  as  valuable  for 
setting  as  the  first.  One  might  as  well  say  that  the 
youngest  child  of  a  family  of  a  dozen  is  unfit  to  be¬ 
come  a  parent. 

I  use  only  well  rooted  plants  because'*they  com¬ 
mence  to  run  sooner,  and  I  can  obtain  a  stand  earlier 
in  the  season  and  larger  plants  for  fruiting  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  If  it  Is  possible  to  fix  productiveness  by 
selection  of  runners  we  should  have  Gandy  as  produc¬ 
tive  as  Haverland  is  now.  For  better  berries  than  we 
now  have  we  must  look  to  cross  fertilization. 

New  York.  g.  a.  pakcell. 

A  LONG  CLOVER  STEM. — I  send  you  a  picture 
(see  Fig.  258)  of  a  White  clover  stalk  which  measures 
just  an  even  four  feet.  It  may  be  a  common  thing  to 
yen,  but  seemed  pretty  tall  to  me.  It  grew  near  a 
stake,  and  I  found  it  held  up  to  the  stake  by  other 
grasses.  The  soil  was  very  rich.  It  shows  what  can 
be  done  it  conditions  are  just  right,  w.  o.  wells. 

Massachusetts. 
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A  TALK  ABOUT  HAIRY  VETCH. 

A  Very  Useful  Cover  Plant. 

Will  you  give  me  some  information  in  regard  to  vetch? 
What  time  in  the  season  is  it  sown,  what  time  is  it 
ready  to  plow  under,  is  it  ever  cut  and  fed,  and  at  what 
time  of  the  year?  If  fed  what  is  Its  value  in  relation 
to  other  legumes?  Is  it  of  the  same  value  as  other 
legumes  as  a  nitrogen  gatherer?  How  far  north  has  it 
been  successfully  grown?  What  is  the  price  per  bushel, 
and  where  can  it  be  purchased?  d.  w.  p. 

Conneaut,  O. 

The  English  farmer  has  long  recognized  two  types 
of  cultivated  vetches.  These  are  Spring  vetch  and 
Winter  vetch.  The  latter  has  considerable  value  as  a 
soiling  crop  for  late  Fall  or  early  Spring  use.  It  has 
recently  come  into  prominence  on  account  of  its 
adaptability  for  orchard  cover-crop  purposes.  In  this 
connection  I  have  known  it  very  favorably  for  six  or 
more  years.  Some  of  the  experiment  stations  in  this 
country  have  had  it  on  trial  for  a  longer  period. 

Vetches  .are,  of  course,  legumes — belonging  to  the 
pea  and  bean  tribe,  and  possessing  the  nitrogen-col¬ 
lecting  characteristics  of  these  plants.  Hairy  vetch 
will  grow  on  poorer  soil  than  almost  any  plant  I  am 
acquainted  with.  On  rich  soil  the  amount  of  forage  it 
will  produce  in  a  season  is  remarkable.  A  strain  of 
this  Winter  form  was  imported  from  Russia  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  some  years 
ago,  and  has  proved  hardier  than  the  ordinary  type. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  I  think  it  would  be 
difficult  to  secure  a  pure  sample  of  this  strain  except 
perhaps  through  some  of  the  prominent  stations.  It 
Is  hardy,  wintering  successfully  In  Iowa  and  at  Ot¬ 
tawa,  Canada.  As  a  “nitrogen  trap”  it  seems  to  sur¬ 
pass  any  of  the  legumes,  and  to  be  far  ahead  of  cow 
pea.  Analyses  of  the  stems,  foliage  and  all  the  roots 
that  could  be  extracted  from  a  given  area  of  ground 
occupied  by  cow  peas  and  vetch,  were  made  of  plants 
grown  on  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station  two  years 
ago  by  Prof.  G.  W.  Cavanaugh,  with  the  following  re¬ 
sults:  Cow  pea,  nitrogen  per  acre  52  pounds,  vetch 
256  pounds;  cow  pea,  phosphoric  acid  per  acre,  25 
pounds,  vetch  56  pounds;  cow  pea,  potash  per  acre,  21 
pounds,  vetch  55  pounds.  This  truly  is  a  remarkable 
showing.  The  vetch  roots  were  traced  downwards 
more  than  four  feet.  Towards  the  surface  they  were 
thickly  marked  by  large,  irregular,  often  liver-shaped, 
nodules.  The  crop  was  sown  the  first  week  in  August 
on  stiff  clay  soil  in  a  12-year-old  orchard,  and  the  an¬ 
alyses  made  early  in  November  of  the  same  year.  A 
bushel  of  seed  of  each  was  used  per  acre.  For  best 
results  in  orchard  work  the  vetch  should  be  sown 
early  in  July.  Where  it  is  desirable  to  cultivate  the 
orchard  later  than  July  the  crop  may  be  sown  in  drills 
V-k  feet  apart  This  will  allow  the  cultivator  to  be 
used  till  August  15,  or  perhaps  later.  The  growth  of 
the  vetch  will  be  stimulated,  and  by  Fall  under  fa¬ 
vorable  circumstances,  the  ground  will  be  covered 
with  a  dense  mat  of  live  vegetation.  The  soil  cover  it 
affords  is  of  the  most  perfect  kind.  Growth  starts 
promptly  in  Spring;  so  promptly  that  it  should  be 
turned  under  early.  This  is  readily  accomplished  by 
using  a  rolling  coulter.  As  an  orchard  cover  crop 
where  nitrogen  is  needed,  this  plant  undoubtedly 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

AS  A  P'ORAGB  CROP. — This  year  we  cut  and  fed  it 
to  cows  in  the  green  state.  It  was  eaten  with  evident 
relish.  Beyond  this  I  know  nothing  personally  of  its 
feeding  value.  J.  H.  Brinton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  writes 
that  he  has  ground  together  equal  parts  of  rye  and 
vetch  seed,  and  “fed  to  all  the  different  stock— pigs, 
calves  and  horses.  It  proved  to  be  a  very  nutritious 
diet,  and  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  perfectly  healthful.” 
The  same  man  writes  later  that  his  greatest  success 
was  attained  by  growing  vetch  and  clover  together. 

“I  sowed  half  a  bushel  of  vetch  seed  broadcast  with 
clover  this  season  (1901),  and  had  the  finest  crop  of 
hay  from  it  that  could  be  desired.  The  vetch  and 
clover  grew'  and  cured  beautifully  together.  I  got  it 
in  during  a  hot  spell  and  never  saw  finer  hay.”  Un¬ 
der  date  of  November  29  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Brinton 
writes  again  as  follows:  “My  son  tells  me  that  since 
he  has  been  feeding  the  vetch  hay  to  the  cows  he  has 
given  up  the  bran  part  of  the  ration,  using  cornmeal 
and  plenty  of  vetch  hay.  which  is  about  half  vetch  and 
half  clover.  He  says  his  cows  never  gave  better  ser¬ 
vice  than  on  this  feed.  The  hay  is  easier  to  cure  than 
all  clover,  and  I  think  we  now  have  found  out  how  to 
grow  it  successfully  as  a  forage  plant — keep  the  le¬ 
gumes  together.” 

practical  difficulties.— Much  of  the  seed 
offered  has  a  low  germinating  capacity.  It  is  high 
priced,  and  since  it  has  been  talked  about  somewhat, 
the  price  has  advanced  to  an  almost  prohibitive  figure. 
This  year  it  cost  about  $7  per  bushel  of  60  pounds. . 
The  seed  does  not  mature  well  where  sown  alone.  The 
plants  lie  on  the  ground  and  the  pods  mold  and  de¬ 
cay.  It  must  have  something  to  hold  it  up.  If  sown 
with  rye,  it  is  diflicult  or  impossible  to  separate.  Per¬ 
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haps  Mr.  Brinton’s  suggestion  of  using  clover  is  a  so¬ 
lution  of  the  problem,  but  I  Imagine  that  it  is  better 
from  the  standpoint  of  hay  than  from  that  of  seed.  Of 
course  each  farmer  can  much  more  than  get  his  seed 
back  from  an  acre,  but  this  is  hardly  satisfactory.  I 
have  found  that  when  the  crop  is  allowed  to  mature, 
then  cut  and  hauled  off,  there  is  always  enough  seed 
left  satisfactorily  to  reseed  the  piece.  In  orcharding 
one  may  always  leave  a  part  for  this  purpose,  and 
thus  secure  seed  for  additional  cover.  We  have  re¬ 
seeded  our  pear  orchard  twice  in  this  way  with  per¬ 
fect  satisfaction.  In  the  drier  regions  of  Washington 
and  Oregon  the  plant  grows  to  perfection  and  matures 
large  crops  of  seed.  It  seems  probable  that  we  shall 
have  to  look  to  our  western  friends  to  keep  us  sup¬ 
plied  with  seed  of  this  valuable  forage  and  cover  crop 
plant.  I  have  no  fears  on  the  score  of  it  becoming  a 
weed  in  wheat  fields,  as  suggested  by  Prof.  Smith 
recently  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Annual  plants  are  usually 
not  difficult  to  manage.  It  should  not  prove  a  serious 
problem.  I  do  not  know  of  any  legume  which  may  be 
regarded  with  apprehension  in  the  North  by  the 
farmer  who  fears  noxious  weeds.  A  picture  of  a 
typical  plant  is  shown  at  Fig.  259.  .john  ckatg. 

Cornell  University. 

DISKIN6  AN  OAT  STUBBLE. 

Memorandum  of  work  done  on  nine-acre  oat  stubble 
Fall  of  1903:  August  13,  14  and  15  disked  with 
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Clark’s  Cutaway  disk  harrow,  giving  half  lap.  August 
17  disked  again  crosswise;  no  lap  this  time  over.  Had 
disk  weighted  with  about  200  pounds  stone  and  abour 
150  pounds  man  weight,  the  ground  being  very  hard 
and  dry;  August  24  a  light  rain  during  night.  Au¬ 
gust  25  commenced  work  with  spring-tooth  harrow, 
going  crosswise  of  last  disking.  Hard  rain  at  noon 
August  25,  stopped  work  for  the  day.  August  26  af¬ 
ternoon  finished  spring-tooth  harrowing  first  time 
over.  August  27  about  four  inches  rain,  which  again 
stopped  work  until  September  3,  when  work  was 
again  resumed  with  spring-tooth  harrow,  going  twice 
over  September  3  and  4.  From  September  8  to  11 
rainy  weather,  which  kept  ground  too  wet  to  work. 
September  14  resumed  work  with  spike-tooth  all- 
steel  harrow,  going  twice  over.  September  15  sowed 
Mealy  wheat,  six  pecks  per  acre,  with  300  pounds 
fertilizer  per  acre,  half  being  raw  bone  and  half  acid 
phosphate  with  four  per  cent  potash,  mixing  the 
phosphate  with  the  bone  meal.  The  ground  was  in 
excellent  condition  for  drilling,  being  as  fine  and  soft 
as  an  ash  heap. 

Why  did  I  not  plow  this  field?  For  several  rea¬ 
sons.  I  came  in  possession  of  this  farm  in  the  Spring 
of  1902  and  I  found  it  was  literally  covered  with  plan¬ 
tain.  This  field  was  in  corn  last  year.  The  plantain 
seed  which  germinated  this  Summer  in  the  oats  has 
now  been  killed  with  disk  and  spring-tooth  harrows. 
The  seed  we  turned  down  when  we  plowed  for  oats 
will  not  germinate  until  the  field  is  again  plowed, 
which  will  be  either  for  corn  or  potatoes,  and  by 
giving  thorough  culture  then  we  can  keep  plantain 
from  seeding  in  those  crops,  which  will  again  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  Spring  with  a  heavy  seeding  of  clover,  mow¬ 
ing  only  once  and  then  again  following  with  corn  or 
potatoes.  We  hope  to  eradicate  our  plantain  quicker 
by  following  this  rotation,  and  expect  to  make  a  little 
profit  on  our  work  at  the  same  time.  This  is  the 
main  reason  that  I  had  in  not  plowing.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  saved  any  labor.  But  I  think  that 
I  have  my  ground  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  a 


crop  of  wheat,  being  very  fine  and  mellow  several 
Inches  on  top,  and  more  solid  in  bottom  than  I  could 
have  made  it  had  I  plowed  the  field.  s.  u.  f. 

Seville,  0. 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  DUST  SPRAYING. 

I  should  like  to  know  whether  any  R.  N.-Y.  readers 
have  succeeded  in  controlling  the  San  Josd  scale  by 
means  of  the  dust  spray.  I  have  missed  seeing  the 
account  of  it  in  the  back  numbers,  if  any  have  re¬ 
ported.  I  have  used  the  dust  spray  two  years  with 
very  good  success  for  everything  else,  but  for  this  pest 
I  cannot  say  that  I  am  entirely  satisfied,  although  t 
believe  I  can  do  so  by  being  persistent.  I  nave  two 
hand  sprayers  for  25  acres  of  fruit.  My  formula  is 
as  follows:  One  bushel  fresh  unslaked  lime,  eight 
pounds  bluestone,  two  pounds  concentrated  lye  (pot¬ 
ash),  eight  pounds  flour  of  sulphur,  two  pounds  Paris- 
green.  Break  lime  into  small  pieces  in  a  tight  box, 
set  on  ground  or  cement  floor;  dissolve  the  bluestone 
and  lye  in  five  gallons  of  hot  water  and  sprinkle  on 
the  lime;  let  stand  half  an  hour,  then  run  through 
fine  sieve,  also  run  the  sulphur  and  Paris-green 
through,  and  mix  thoroughly.  Make  sieve  to  work 
in  box,  like  the  ash  sifters;  keep  covered,  and  work 
with  a  long  handle.  The  dust  is  ready  to  use  at  once, 
and  can  be  used  at  any  time  without  injury  to  the 
foliage.  I  begin  in  February,  and  continue  until 
within  a  month  of  the  ripening  of  fruit.  Some  of  my 
trees  have  been  sprayed  20  times  this  Summer.  I 
have  increased  the  bluestone,  potash  and  Paris-green 
for  the  scale  louse,  on  account  of  the  frequent  rains. 
One  gallon  of  dust  will  cover  50  to  75  large  trees,  and 
from  100  to  200  small  ones.  May  22  I  sprayed  alone 
with  two  gallons  dust  in  1%  hour  12  rows  of  two-year- 
old  peach,  35  trees  to  the  row,  as  a  test  to  see  what 
I  could  do.  With  one  gallon  in  half  an  hour  I  sprayed 
150  trees.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  dust  process, 
but  as  1  said  I  want  to  know  how  others  like  it.  I 
have  never  heard  of  anyone  quitting  it  for  the  liquid 
sprayers.  d  m  f 

Bridgeport,  Pa. 


WAVE  POWER.— E’er  many  years  inventors  have 
tried  to  utilize  the  power  of  the  ocean  waves  for 
pumping  or  turning  machinery.  We  understand  that 
hundreds  of  patents  have  been  taken  out  for  machines 
which  were  to  handle  this  mighty  force,  but  all  proved 
worthless.  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  tells  of  a  de¬ 
vice  now  working  at  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  The  inventor 
is  Wm.  Armstrong,  and  this  account  of  the  device 
is  given: 


which  rises  30  feet  above  high  tide,  the  Armstrongs  sank 
two  wells  in  the  sandstone  down  to  six  feet  below  the 
ebb,  and  opened  them  at  the  bottom  Into  the  ocean.  In 
the  foremost  well  they  placed  a  float;  in  the  second  a 
common  force  pump.  The  float  and  pump  are  fastened 
at  the  end  of  a  60-foot  timber  conterbalanced  over  a 
pair  of  small  car  wheels  on  the  bank.  The  rush  of  the 
wave  fills  the  wells,  raising  the  float.  Then,  as  the  water 
recedes,  the  1,600-pound  weight  of  the  float  falls  upon  the 
piston  of  the  pump  and  the  water  is  forced  into  a  tank 
above  the  sea  level.  The  plant  is  the  property 
of  the  city,  and  the  water  is  used  only  for  sprinkling 
purposes.  This  machine,  which  is  in  charge  of  the  in¬ 
ventor,  has  been  Improved  in  several  details  since  its 
erection  in  1897,  and  now  develops  about  four  horse¬ 
power,  though  a  float  equal  to  16  horse-power  could  be 
put  In.  There  is  an  average  of  70  feet  of  down  stroke 
per  minute  in  ordinary  weather,  which  often  increases  to 
100  feet  and  over  in  rough  weather,  and  never  falls  below 
30  feet.  The  device  may  be  considered  practicable  up  to 
25  or  30  horse-power  at  a  cost  of  about  $100  per  horse¬ 
power  for  installation,  but  as  the  sites  are  Innumerable 
along  the  coast  the  units  could  be  indefinitely  multiplied. 
The  cost  of  maintenance  is  almost  nothing,  and  the  motor 
may  be  readily  stopped  at  any  time  by  filling  a  small 
counterbalancing  tank  with  water,  which  raises  the  float. 
A  plug  pulled  from  the  bottom  of  the  tank  gradually 
puts  the  machine  into  action. 


It  is  wonderful  to  thiink  what  will  happen  in  the 
world’s  industrial  development  when  the  power  of 
the  ocean  wave  is  actually  harnessed.  That  would 
break  down  the  monopoly  of  power  which  steam 
through  coal  has  held  so  long. 


TESTING  NEW  METHODS.— At  the  New  York 
State  Fair  there  was  a  lively  discussion  among  fruit 
growers  over  the  plan  of  orchard  culture  advocated  by 
Grant  G.  Hitchings.  Several  neighbors  and  nearby 
farmers  who  have  known  the  farm  for  years  said  that 
the  soil  was  naturally  rich  and  that  anything  would 
grow  there.  Cattle  and  sheep  long  used  the  hillside 
where  the  orchard  now  stands  for  a  pasture.  The 
trees  are  now  living  on  the  plant  food  which  was 
banked  up  for  them  years  ago.  All  this  may  be  true, 
and  yet  be  no  discredit  to  the  orchard.  It  simply 
proves  anew  what  scientists  and  practical  men  have 
tried  to  tell  us.  An  orchard  must  be  well  fed  if  we 
expect  it  to  produce  good  fruit.  Mr.  Hitchings  takes 
naturally  rich  land  and  leaves  all  the  grass  on  it — 
thus  giving  his  trees  all  the  plant  food  they  need. 
The  thing  to  be  understood  is  that  this  cannot  be 
done  on  poor  land  without  adding  manure  or  ferti¬ 
lizer.  The  man  who  thinks  he  can  stick  a  tree  into  a 
poor  pasture  sod  and  have  it  grow  to  profitable  fruit¬ 
ing  without  feeding  or  care,  will  be  badly  disappoint¬ 
ed.  One  man  who  has  planted  trees  in  sod  said  that 
he  could  not  afford  to  carry  through  the  mulch 
method,  as  he  needed  the  ground  for  other  crops. 
He  could  not  afford  to  let  the  ground  stand  in  grass, 
but  must  plow  it  and  grow  other  crops  while  the  trees 
were  coming  into  bearing.  All  these  things  show  that 
fruit  growers  are  quite  capable  of  getting  down  to  the 
bottom  of  a  new  proposition.  When  we  begin  to  talk 
about  “mulch  culture”  we  were  told  that  great  dam¬ 
age  would  be  done,  because  growers  would  abandon 
the  old  and  tried  methods  and  rush  headlong  into  the 
new.  It  has  not  worked  that  way.  Fruit  growers  are 
sizing  up  the  situation  and  they  understand  the  limit 
of  “mulch  culture”  so  that  they  will  make  few  mis¬ 
takes. 
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FARMERS'  CLUB 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  ihe  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  rot  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  p.aper.] 


A  FILTER  FOR  A  CISTERN. 

Can  a  filter  be  made  that  will  purify  the 
entire  volume  of  water  fiowing  from  house 
roof  into  cistern  as  fast  as  it  falls?  If  so, 
state  how  made.  w.  s. 

Sabillasville,  Md. 

A  simple  filtering  arrangement  for  a 
cistern  is  made  by  enclosing  the  bottom 
of  the  suction  pipe  in  a  chamber  built 
of  soft  brick  or  filtering  stone.  Its  ca¬ 
pacity  may  be  20  to  30  gallons,  and  is 
built  round  to  give  strength.  The  cis¬ 
tern  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  cistern  and  sides  of  filtering 
chamber  can  be  cleaned  occasionally, 
and  in  this  way  these  filters  give  good 
satisfaction.  No  cistern  should  be  with¬ 
out  one  unless  there  is  some  more  thor- 
04]gh  means  of  filtering  at  hand.  But  if 
W.  S.  wishes  to  have  the  water  filtered 
as  it  falls  he  will  have  to  build  a  filter 
somewhat  after  the  plan  as  shown  in  the 
diagram.  Fig.  260.  The  filter  is  flat-bot¬ 
tomed,  sloping  slightly  towards  the  cis¬ 
tern.  There  is  a  layer  of  brick  on  the 
bottom;  on  this,  in  order  named,  layers 
of  charcoal,  sand  and  gravel,  the  total 
filtering  material  occupying  about  one- 


FII/J'EU  FOR  CISTERN.  Fig.  2(50. 


half  of  the  filter.  The  water,  as  soon  as 
It  falls,  begins  to  filter  and  passes  into 
the  cistern  in  a  pure  state.  The  size  of 
the  filter  will  depend  upon  the  size  of 
cistern,  roof,  etc.  Usually  one  holding 
from  25  to  30  barrels  is  found  large 
enough.  An  overflow  pipe  is  fitted  to  it 
near  the  top  as.  during  a  very  heavy 
shower,  it  is  liable  to  overflow.  An 
opening  is  left  large  enough  so  that  it 
can  be  cleaned  out  when  necessary  and 
refilled  with  new  material.  A  roof  be¬ 
comes  the  lodging  place  of  impure  mat¬ 
ter  which  is  liable  to  taint  the  water- 
dust,  droppings  of  birds,  dead  insects, 
etc.  Whether  one  has  a  filter  or  not  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  have  the  leader  pipe 
so  attached  as  to  be  readily  swung  from 
the  cistern  to  a  waste  pipe.  When  it  is 
not  raining  have  the  leader  go  into  the 
waste  pipe,  and  after  it  has  rained  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  clean  the  roof,  swing  leader 
back  to  the  cistern  connections. 

G.  DAVIS. 


FALL  PLANTING  FOR  BUSH  FRUITS. 

I  have  practiced  Fall  setting  for  over  25 
years.  My  worst  failures  have  invariably 
been  from  Spring  setting.  My  reasons  for 
Fall  setting  are  the  much  earlier  start  in 
the  Spring,  one  can  usually  fit  the  ground 
better,  and  one  is  surer  of  fresh  stock  that 
has  not  been  kept  in  cellars  or  heeled  in 
through  the  Winter.  There  is  a  marked 
difference  between  Fall  and  Spring  setting 
of  the  black  raspberry.  The  Fall-set  will 
be  nearly  a  month  ahead,  and  the  first 
crop  with  me  is  nearly  double.  A  neighbor 
produced  90  bushels  one  year  from  Fall 
setting  from  one  acre  of  ground.  I  have 
never  known  Spring  setting  to  yield  half 
of  that  amount.  I  usually  set  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  or  after  the  frost  has  killed  the 
leaves.  Red  raspberries  and  blackberries 
do  equally  as  well,  provided  they  have 
branch  roots  to  prevent  the  frost  lifting 
them  out  of  the  ground.  I  cut  off  all  the 
canes  from  the  roots  and  cover  the  hills 
well,  and  if  possible  put  a  forkful  of  ma¬ 
nure  on  the  hill,  and  remove  it  in  the 
Spring.  Should  any  plants  fail  they  can 
be  set  in  the  Spring.  I  have  learned  from 
watching  for  several  years  that  we  are  li¬ 
able  to  have  a  dry  spell  about  the  time 
one  is  ready  to  set  out  plants,  and  many 
fall  to  grow,  whereas  the  l^all-set  will  be¬ 
gin  to  grow  ami  get  the  roots  well  estab¬ 
lished  so  the  plants  will  stand  a  dry  spell 


without  loss.  Currants  and  gooseberries 
are  better  set  in  the  Fall.  They  bud  very 
early,  often  before  the  ground  can  be  fit¬ 
ted.  I  have  set  them  in  the  Fall  and  had 
them  bear  the  following  year. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  chas.  mills. 

We  always  plant  all  kinds  of  nursery 
stock  in  the  Fall  here  except  blackcap 
raspberries,  dewberries  and  strawberries. 
These  all  have  tender  roots  apt  to  winter- 
kill,  and  do  not  do  so  well  planted  in  the 
Fall,  as  the  roots  are  not  matured.  As  to 
blackberries,  red  raspberries,  gooseberries 
and  currants,  we  much .  prefer  Fail  to 
Spring  planting,  as  a  larger  per  cent  live 
and  they  make  a  better  growth  than  if 
planted  in  Spring.  The  same  rule  will  ap¬ 
ply  to  fruit  trees.  chas.  wrtoht. 

Delaware. 

Transplanting  Strawberries. 

O.  W.  R.,  Upper  Marlboro,  Md.— Can  I  with¬ 
out  injury  to  bed  or  to  plants  taken  up. 
lift  plants  from  a  thickly  matted  narrow 
straw'berry  row,  set  last  May,  and  trans¬ 
plant  with  security  of  a  paying  crop  next 
Spring  and  a  good  bed  for  future  bearing? 

I  did  not  thin  nor  cut  any  runners  from 
the  bed,  because  it  was  very  late  set  and 
slow  starting  to  grow,  and  probably  one- 
third  died.  If  T  may  safely  do  this,  when 
is  the  proper  time  to  transplant,  and  what 
distance  should  I  .set  (hem?  How  close 
should  T  leave  the  plants  in  the  plant  bed 
for  best  results  for  fruit  ne.vi  Spring? 

Ans. — If  you  set  the  strawberry  plants 
in  May  of  this  year  you  can  remove 
them  with  safety  and  without  injury  to 
the  bed,  or  rather  to  the  plants  remain¬ 
ing.  If  you  could  select  a  time  when 
the  soil  would  be  moist  and  adhere  to 
the  roots  they  could  be  transplanted 
with  a  good  lot  of  earth  attached  to  the 
roots.  This  treatment  would  insure  a 
good  crop  of  fruit  next  season.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  these  plants  were  set  one  year  ago 
the  past  May,  they  could  not  be  re¬ 
moved  with  any  degree  of  safety  or  suc¬ 
cess.  The  proper  time  to  plant  is  now, 
just  as  soon  as  possible,  then  the  plants 
will  have  two  months  in  which  to  grow 
and  develop  before  the  growing  season 
is  past  this  year,  and  fully  twb  months 
more  to  grow  in  the  Spring  before 
fruiting.  Set  the  plants  two  feet  apart 
in  the  row  and  four  feet  apart  between 
the  rows.  The  plants  in  the  original 
bed  should  be  six  inches  apart  every 
way  for  best  results  the  coming  season. 

T.  J.  DWYER. 


Our  apples  are  only  one-third  of  a  full 
crop  and  one-third  of  what  we  have  are 
not  fit  to  barrel  on  account  of  imperfec¬ 
tions  from  late  frost  in  May,  followed  by 
three  weeks  of  rain  and  cloudy  w'eather, 
inducing  considerable  fungus.  We  have  no 
buyers  except  home  men ;  they  are  paying 
$1.25  to  $1.75  per  barrel  and  they  furnish 
barrel  to  pack  in.  We  have  not  invited 
buyers  from  a  distance  for  the  reason  that 
we  felt  confident  it  would  not  pay  them  to 
come,  and  the  result  would  be  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  I  put  it  strongly  to  say  we  have  one- 
third  of  a  full  crop,  and  I  feel  sure  that 
ihis  estimate  is  high  enough  to  include  the 
Western  States  in  general.  My  tw’o  sons 
and  I  have  12,000  apple  trees  of  commercial 
varieties  in  bearing  (largely  Ben  Davis) 
and  will  not  have  over  500  barrels  on  the 
whole  orchard.  Many  other  commercial 
orchards  are  about  the  same,  but  some 
small  orchards  in  a  few  favored  places,  are 
better.  In  fact,  our  orchards  are  so  near 
a  failure  that  we  are  taking  no  interest 
in  them;  will  sell  to  some  local  buyer  for 
what  we  can  get.  Our  trees  are  in  fine 
condition;  prospect  for  next  year  is  good. 

Oregon,  Mo.  n.  f.  m. 

Fellfn’s  “Painted  Lady’’  Pear.— This 
is  a  new  pear  originated  about  15  years  or 
more  ago,  supposed  to  be  a  seedling  from 
the  Kleffer.  The  Painted  Lady  is  a  very 
strong  grower,  considerably  stronger  than 
the  Kieffer,  very  hardy,  with  deep  green 
large  heavy  foliage,  and  the  limbs  and 
branches  very  thick  and  heavy;  comes  in 
bearing  early,  two  to  three  years  after 
planting,  always  setting  its  fruit  well  and 
perfectly,  and  a  very  abundant  bearer. 
Trunk  very  large  and  of  a  most  beautiful 
color,  deep  yellow  and  sometimes  with  a 
beautiful  red  cheek  from  which  it  derives 
its  name.  It  ripens  in  September.  The 
keeping  qualities  of  this  pear  are  remark¬ 
ably  good,  with  no  hollowness  or  softness 
in  the  core,  such  as  we  find  in  the  Le 
Conte  and  some  other  varieties.  For  can¬ 
ning  or  preserving  purposes  this  pear  with¬ 
out  exception  is  as  good  as  any.  The  fruit 
hangs  on  the  tree  until  fully  matured. 
The  flavor  is  similar  to  the  Kieffer,  but  a 
little  more  tart,  and  the  skin  is  always 
clear  and  bright  and  never  turns  dark  as 
long  as  the  flesh  keeps  sound.  o.  f.  f. 

Pensaukln,  N.  J. 

R.  N.-Y.— The  fruit  sent  was  large  and 
handsome— a  fair  speciment  weighing  15 
ounces.  The  description  given  above  is  very 
fair.  The  “flavor"  is  better  than  Kieffer. 
When  baked  in  syrup  the  pears  were  ex¬ 
cellent,  the  texture  of  the  fruit  being  much 
better  than  that  of  the  Kieffer. 
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GRIP  CONVALKSCKNCK 

There’s  nothing  better 
than  Scott’s  Emulsion  after 
the  grip.  When  the  fever 
is  gone  the  body  is  left  weak 
and  exhausted;  the  nervous 
system  is  completely  run 
down  and  vitality  is  low. 

Two  things  to  do: 
strength  to  the  whole  body 
and  new  force  to  the  nerves. 
Scott’s  Emulsion  will  do  it; 
contains  just  what  the  worn- 
out  system  needs. 

Rich  blood,  healthy  flesh, 
resistive  force,  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  nourishment  are  what 
Scott’s  Emulsion  supplies  to 
the  convalescent. 

We'll  send  you  a  sample  free  upon  request. 

SCOTT  &  ROWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

A  dollar  in  time  saves  nine, 

when  you  ward  off  Contagious  Abortion  by 
using  the  1  standard  remedy  C  H  L  O  R  O.- 
NAPTHOLEUM  DIP.  The  surest  germi¬ 
cide  known.  Kills  all  germs,  mange,  itch,  ticks, 
scabs,  lice,  on  all  live  stock— keeps  off  Flies— 
Invigorates  the  stock.  Sure  preventive  of  hog 
cholera.  1  gal.,  $1.50;  5  gals.,  $0;75;  10  g^s., 
$12.50;  freight  paid.  The  West  Disinfecting..Co., 
Inc.,  4  E.  .59th  St.,  New  York.  Booklet  free. 

WE  TANK  U 

iPB  ORDERS 

FOR  CYPRESS  WATER  TANKS 

NO  TASTE  OR  COLOR  TO  WATER 

EVERLASTING 

K.\  M’H  H.CARTEKCO.,  20  Cortland  St .,  X.Y. 
Tins  IS  THK 

Best  Season 

to  plant  Apple,  Pear,  Plum.  Cherry,  guince.  and  Nut 
Trees.  All  the  Small  Fruits,  and  Hardy  Ornamentals 
named  In  ourfroeAFTUMN  CATAEOLl'E.  Write 

lor  it.  Our  stock  tirst-olaSB.  Prices  reasonable. 

T.  J.  DWYEU  &  SON, 

Orange  Coiiiitv  Nurseries,  Cornwall.  N.  V 

affiGRAPEWNES 

100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fnilta,Tree»,  Ac.  BeatRo^ 
ed  atock.  Genuine,  cheap.  *  sample  vbi^ea  mailed  for  l(fe 
Deacrlptlve  prlce-llat  free.  LkWlS  BOUCU.  Fredcala*  k.T. 

T'lMOTHY  SEED.— Choice  new  seed,  grown  on  I 
*  new  clean  land,  extra  cleaned,  $1 .40  per  bush. ,  bags 
included.  Write  for  prices  on  all  farm  and  Grass  seeds. 
Address,  Katekin’s  Seed  House.  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

ELBERTA 
PEACH  TREES 

We  offer  2,000,(K)0  Blberta  June  Buds,  besides  argt 
stock  of  Belle  of  Georgia,  Mamie  Ross,  Hi  ley.  Car 
man,  Greensboro,  etc.,  all  for  Fall  delivery.  Big  as 
sortment  of  2-year  Apple,  l-year  Pear  and  Cherry 
and  small  fruit  plants.  Write  for  catalogue. 

Cliattanooga  Hurseries,  Chattanooga,  Temi. 

"MISSING  LINK” 

They  will  give  you  fresh  aiiplcs  every  day  In  the  yeai 
without  cold  storage.  Write  for  circulars.  • 

U.  M.  STONE,  Stull,  Pa. 

DIRECT  FROM 

'atwholesaiI  pplcSThe  GROWER 

'Full  Line.  Best  stock.  LoVr  Pl'iceBi 

'EBOvEHNismco..  RyHrs;Ei.?.T. 

Fruit  Trees  Planting 

A  compleie  line  ol  Nursery  Slock.  Genesee  v.illey  gro^vn. 
Notllieche.i|>estbuttliel)est.  Catalng  free  to  interested  parties. 

THE  SWEET  NURSERY  CO.,  245  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 

NORTHERN  GROWN  TREES. 

Best  climate.  Best  soil  Best  for  the  Fruit 
Grower.  Best  for  A  gent  and  Dealer.  Best  Cata¬ 
logue.  Best  Prices.  My  treatment  and  trees  make 
permanent  customers.  Once  tried,  always  wanted. 
Catalogue  free.  Instructive.  Interesting. 

*  MAuTIN  WAHL,  Rochester,  N  Y 


2,000,000 


ORCHARDISTS 


We  Want  Your 
Want  List. 


GRAPE  VINES 

Cnrranta.  Gooseberrie*.  Blacls* 
berries,  ilaspberrles,  Straw- ^ 
berries.  Price  List  FREE.  Asi 

Send  *c  »Uinp  for  lllnstrsWd  dcscriptlre  catalog. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


Clenwood  Nurseries 

Most  complete  assortment  of  choice 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines 

Bend  for  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
THK  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  MOBBI8VILLK,  PA. 

!>0  miles  from  New  York;  30  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

For  the  Fall  of  1903 

We  are  In  the  market  again  with  a  large  stock  of 
choice  Fruit,  Forest,  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs. 
Vines,  eic.  The  oldest  and  largest  nursery  In  New 
Kngland.  2('0  acres  in  trees.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
to  all  customers.  Send  tor  catalogue.  Address 


TREES 


THE  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO., 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 

.  Fruit  &  Ornamental, 
[.Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs 
Lnd  Plants. 

Catalogue  No.1.112  pages, 
free  to  purchaHernof  rniit 
andOrnamentalTrees.  1^.  3,64 
nages,  to  buyers  of  Holland  Bul()s  and  Green- 
r  liouse  plants.  Try  us,  satisfaction  guaranteed 
Corresisjndence  solicited.  50th  year.  44  greenhouses. 
1000  acres.  .  — 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 
PAINESVILLE,  OHIO^ 

Fall  the  Be^ 
time  to  plant 

all  hardy  varieties  of  Trees  and  Plants.  We  grow  the 
best  trees  true  to  name.  100,000  Apple  Treesfor 
sale  at  wholes  alb  prices.  Savehalf  your  inonej 
by  buying  direct  of  us.  Send  for  FREK  Catalogue.  A 
copy  of  Green’s  Fruit  Grower  will  be  given  If  you 
mention  this  paper.  Address, 

Green’s  Nursery  Co.,  Rocliester,  N.  Y. 

MAIDEN’S  BLUSH 

is  but  one  of  htiiulreds  of  varieties  of  trees  grown 
by  ns.  We  send  FRKE,  upon  request,  new  hand¬ 
some,  complete  illustrated  catalogue,  giving  valu¬ 
able  hints  and  suggestions  on  selection  and  care 

of  stock.  We  have  Largest  N iirseries.  Most  Com¬ 
plete  Facilities  in  >riehigan.  Write  us  to-day. 
CENTRAL  MICHIGAN  NURSERY, 

Ni]r-,c-rj men.  I-lorists,  l.aiKlsi.ai)0.\rc!iite<.ts.  Kal.iiim^oo,  Mkll. 

TRUE  AMERICAN 
GINSENG. 

Plants,  1 ,  2,  3  and  4-year  old  and  .seeds. 
Also,  new,  rare  and  standard  fruit  trees. 

H.  H.  KELLNER,  DANBURY,  CONN. 

WHY  NOT  GROW  GINSENG? 

IT  IS  THK  GOLD  WINNER.  We  sell  Northern 
Penusylvaula  Wild  Roots.  The  best,  surest  and 
cheapest  to  start  with.  Write  for  prices. 

S.  H.  BIHGGS.  Warren,  Pa. 


Low 


ur  Trees  are  True.  We  don't  buy  anything 
prices.  Catalogue. 
fOODVlEW  NURSERIES,  B.2.  Mt.  Holly  Springs, Pa 


rADK  TREES  succeed  where 

IAH^fge!^eTy.  OTHERS  FAIL 

IT  Fruit  Book  Free,  Result  of  78  years’  experience 

"stark  BROS ,  Louisiana,  Mo.;  Dansville,  N.  Y.;  Etc 


y  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Trees  and  Plants  at 
WHOLESALE  PRICES.  Buy  direct,  and  save 
immissions.  1  pay  the  freight  when  cash  accom- 

".o!  PETERSON,  MONTROSE  NURSERIES, 
Montrose,  N.  Y. 


>20000.000 

WORTH  OF 


I  “Can  be  marketed  annually  In  China,” 
ConsulJohnson  from  Amoy, China.  Entire LhiMM 

«... _  .AA  /wvn  nXA^IoIrtnl 


irrower!  Easily  grown,  jrronwi  »o 
statements  seem  falsehoods 
4-year  old  Ginseng  is  worth  *40,000— this  1*  “ 
servative  statement.  Hardy  .any'vhere  In  the 
and  Canada.  We  sell  cultivated  roots  ana 
■tratified  seed.  *10  to  *50  worth,  proiierly carM 
for.^iU  yield  a  small  fortune.  Send  f®'' 

I  Booli  on  enormous,  enKlIyenrned  profit  In  Ginseng  an 
I  copy  of  magaziuot  “  Tbo  Giuseng  Garden.  _ 


CniNESEvUIERKAN  GINSENGS 

DEPT.  Ea  ACR  ANTON,  PA. 


*25,000  made  from  one-half  acre. 

G  NSEN  G  -d  C^=Torfn^?oPkag 

thousands  of  dollars 
(yorth.  Roots  and  seeds  for  sale. 
lee  and  get  our  booklet  C.  W.  telling 

MCD(%ELL  GINSENG  GARDEN .  Jophn.  Mo. ^ 


1904 


—Pull  crop  from  Layer  Strawberry  Plants; 
$3  per  I.OOO.  Try  Fall  Pkiutinji;  ‘‘s'. 
KEVIT i 'S PLANT  FARM,  Athenia,>- 


tOGERS  GUARANTEE  IS  5  TO  I.  f  m 

BOGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  Dansiille.N  J. 

$8  PER  100. 

X!  ""’Sir 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

Nitrate  of  Soda.— In  The  R.  N.-Y,  of 
August  22  J.  E.  Morse  tells  about  using  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  solution  on  plants.  Will  he 
tells  us  about  how  many  plants  or  hills  a 
gallon  of  the  solution  would  suffice  for 
upon  cucumbers,  melons,  etc.? 

Mt.  Olive,  N.  C.  J.  o.  i,. 

As  to  the  number  of  plants  that  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  the  solution  will  cover  no  hard  or 
fast  rules  can  he  given.  For  a  small 
plant  a  half  gill  would  be  sufficient,  but 
as  they  increase  in  size  more  of  course 
would  be  required.  In  using  the  pro¬ 
portions  I  gave,  an  ounce  to  two  gallons 
of  water,  a  gill  would  do  no  harm  even 
to  a  young  plant.  I  purposely  prescrib¬ 
ed  homeopathic  doses,  so  that  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  burning  the 
vines.  I  use  it  upon  Lima  beans  severai 
feet  in  height,  also  upon  running  vines 
that  nearly  or  quite  cover  the  ground. 
In  such  cases  I  use  the  sprayer  and  ap¬ 
ply  it  freely.  Plants  just  coming  through 
the  ground  will  easily  stand  a  half  gill 
of  it,  then  increase  in  quantity  as  they 
increase  in  size  and  age. 

S.vLT  FOR  Garbage  and  Asparagus. — 

I  have  often  seen  it  disputed  that  salt 
was  in  any  way  a  benefit  to  cabbage. 
But  with  all  deference  to  higher  au¬ 
thorities,  I  am  bound  to  rest  upon  the 
evidence  of  personal  experience.  Three 
years  ago  I  planted  out  late  cabbage 
considerably  after  the  middle  of  July — 
so  late,  in  fact,  that  men  of  more  ex¬ 
perience  than  myself  said  the  plants 
would  not  mature.  I,  too,  was  afraid  of 
it,  as  the  weather  at  that  time  was  hot 
and  dry.  Later  on  the  weather  became 
much  cooler,  and  remained  thus  most 
of  the  Fall.  The  plants  grew  well  and 
seemed  very  vigorous,  but  the  heading 
process  did  not  materialize.  In  going 
over  the  patch  one  day  I  discovered  that 
the  worms  were  holding  high  carnival, 
and  I  decided  to  break  in  upon  their  fes- 
tivites  if  1  failed  to  round  up  a  single 
cabbage.  Next  morning,  while  the  dew 
was  on,  I  sprinkled  them  thoroughly 
with  fine  table  salt,  with  the  result  that 
the  worms  vacated  and  the  heads  began 
to  grow.  1  applied  it  the  second  and 
third  time,  and  turned  off  a  very  good 
crop  at  the  round-up.  It  sometimes 
turns  a  leaf  brown  where  too  much  of  it 
sticks  in  one  place,  but  I  verily  believe 
it  makes  the  cabbages  grow.  This  year 
1  have  been  troubled  in  the  same  way- 
plenty  and  too  much  stem  growth  and 
leaves,  but  no  heads.  I  have  salted 
them  liberally  several  times,  and  every 
head  is  now  of  fair  size  and  solid  as 
could  be  desired.  Something  put  a  head 
on  them,  and  I  am  content  to  believe  it 
was  the  salt,  theories  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  In  conversation  with 
a  gardener  early  in  the  Summer  he  told 
me  that  he  had  found  salt  to  be  a  great 
renovator  of  asparagus  beds.  I  also 
thought  the  same,  and  so  we  were 
agreed.  But  I  had  a  bed  in  one  of  our 
gardens  that  was  but  little  better  than 
no  bed  at  all.  The  weeds  were  bound 
to  grow  there,  and  the  asparagus  seemed 
equally  determined  not  to  grow.  Spind¬ 
ling  little  shoots  not  larger  than  a  rye 
straw  seemed  willing  enough  to  do  what 
they  could,  but  the  bed  as  a  whole  was 
a  flat  failure.  I  cleaned  the  ground  of 
weeds  and  with  a  manure  fork  I  dug  the 
surface  all  up  and  I  put  on  salt  until 
the  ground  w-as  white.  The  ground  is 
now  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
asparagus,  and  there  is  not  a  weed  to 
be  seen.  I  am  often  asked  if  I  believe 
salt  is  good  for  the  asparagus  bed.  I 
certainly  do  so  believe,  and  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so  until  very  strong  proof  to 
the  centrary  is  furnished. 

Work  at  H.and. — Just  now  it  keepi 
us  guessing  and  stepping  pretty  lively 
to  see  what  next  must  be  done.  The 
sweet  corn  is  now  all  marketed  save  a 
small  piece  of  late  planted  Early  Minne¬ 
sota.  That  will  be  reserved  for  home 
supply  and  it  will  last  until  snow  falls 
unless  cut  off  by  the  frost.  It  is  just 
coming  into  use  now,  and  if  frost  keeps 
his  nose  out  of  the  business  we  shall 
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have  green  corn  to  be  continued.  The 
field  corn  is  now  ready  to  cut  and  is 
nice,  but  we  shall  have  to  risk  it  for  a 
few  days  yet,  for  the  tomatoes  still  keep 
ripening,  and  must  be  marketed.  Then, 
too,  grape  cutting  must  be  attended  to, 
and  the  windfall  apples,  though  low  in 
price  just  now,  must  not  be  allowed  to 
go  to  waste.  We  need  a  few  more  shotes 
at  present,  to  care  for  the  waste;  but 
present  prices  of  grain  and  the  future 
outlook  as  to  prices  make  it  risky  to 
venture  further  investment  in  that  line. 
Crops  have  been  almost  at  a  standstill 
as  to  maturing,  and  this  makes  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  prepare  for  sowing  cover  crops. 
So  about  all  we  are  sure  of  is  that  they 
will  have  to  be  sown  late.  A  hillside 
which  I  desire  to  plant  out  to  peach 
trees  in  the  Spring  has  a  cover  crop  now 
that  ought  to  be  plowed  under,  to  be 
followed  with  rye.  It  is  impossible  just 
now  to  furnish  team  force  for  that  at 
present,  so  the  rye  has  to  wait  a  little. 
It  ought  to  be  sown  at  once,  for  I  de¬ 
sired  to  get  all  the  growth  possible  to 
turn  under  in  the  Spring.  But  as  all 
things  are  said  to  come  to  those  who 
wait,  I  suppose  I  must  hug  that  promise 
and  hold  on  to  my  patience  while  I  wait 
a  little  longer.  One  thing  I  can  do — if 
the  rye  is  late,  and  the  Spring  growth 
is  small,  I  can  supplement  with  stable 
manure.  What  I  want  is  to  get  the 
ground  full  of  vegetable  matter  and  after 
that  I  shall  try  to  care  for  the  surface. 
As  I  write  I  recall  a  dozen  jobs  that 
ought  to  be  finished  up  this  week,  but 
as  there  are  but  three  of  us  to  do  them, 
the  chances  are  that  the  books  will  have 
to  be  left  open  for  future  reference. 

Michigan.  J.  e.  morse. 

Cherries  in  Apple  Orchard. 

J.  P.  M.,  Mills  Mills,  N.  7.—1  have  a  young 
orchard  of  apple  trees  set  40  feet  apart, 
and  I  purpose  to  use  cherry  trees  as  fillers 
for  a  portion  of  It.  Will  you  give  me  a 
iist  of  10  best  varieties  for  this  part  of 
western  New  York?  Soil  clay  loam,  ele¬ 
vation  1,400  feet  above  sea  level. 

Ans. — It  is  a  mistake  to  use  cherry 
trees  as  fillers  in  an  apple  orchard.  Put 
them  in  an  orchard  by  themselves  and 
use  early  bearing  apple  trees  as  fillers. 
For  this  purpose  the  Oldenburg, 
Wealthy,  Rome  Beauty  and  Wagener 
are  good  in  western  New  York,  as  they 
all  begin  to  bear  very  early,  and  will 
use  the  ground  to  good  advantage. 
Neither  would  1  advise  planting  so  many 
as  10  varieties  of  the  cherry  for  profit. 
Richmond,  Montmorency,  English  Mo- 
rello,  which  are  all  sour  kinds,  are  pro¬ 
fitable;  and  of  the  sweet  varieties  Tar¬ 
tarian,  Windsor  and  Bing  are  among 
the  best.  The  cherry  and  apple  often 
need  quite  different  culture  and  spray¬ 
ing,  and  they  should  never  be  planted 
together.  h.  e.  v,  d. 

Apples  for  Carolina  Mountains. 

M.  U.  G.,  Blowing  Rock,  N.  O.—l  have  two 
orchards  here  at  different  altitudes,  one  at 
3,500  feet  and  one  at  4,000.  In  the  latter  I 
have  15,000  trees,  including  3,000  Ben  Davis 
and  2,000  Bonuin  which  began  to  bear  last 
year,  the  fruit  in  each  case  being  disap¬ 
pointingly  small,  and  in  case  of  the  Ben 
Davis  not  at  all  high  colored.  So  I  am 
convinced  as  my  fruit  this  year  is  similar 
to  last  year,  that  I  have  made  a  mistake 
in  selecting  these  varieties.  I  would  like 
to  have  your  view  as  to  what  varieties 
will  do  best  at  so  high  an  altitude  in  this 
section?  Would  any  of  the  following  do; 
Baldwin,  Jonathan,  Grimes,  Stayman.  I 
am  going  to  top-graft  these  5,000  trees  to 
some  variety  suitable  to  this  altitude. 

Ans. — As  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  observe  apple  orchards  at  all  alti¬ 
tudes  from  500  to  4,000  feet  above  sea 
level  in  the  Blue  Ridge  country,  from 
Pennsylvania  to  North  Carolina,  and 
have  been  at  Blowing  Rock,  although 
not  within  the  last  few  years,  I  may 
have  a  clear  idea  of  the  conditions  and 
the  varieties  suitable  and  unsuitable 
there.  This  Fall  I  was  in  a  number  of 
orchards  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains 
of  Virginia  and  found  Bonum  doing  well 
at  2,500  feet  elevation,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  strange  that  it  fails  to  reach  proper 
size  and  color  at  4,000  feet.  The  same 
is  true  of  Ben  Davis.  In  ton-grafting 
the  5,000  trees  it  would  be  useless  to  try 
Baldwin,  for  that  has  already  been  don® 


in  the  same  general  region  without  suc¬ 
cess.  Jonathan  has  proved  too  small  at 
the  same  altitude  elsewhere  in  North 
Carolina.  Grimes  has  the  same  fault  in 
some  measure,  although  it  is  a  fairly 
profitable  apple  at  that  high  altitude.  I 
do  not  know  of  Stayman  doing  well  at 
over  2,500  feet  elevation,  but  it  may  do 
so.  It  will  behave  about  like  Winesap. 
York  Imperial  and  Newtown  are  good 
apples  for  high  altitudes,  and  inquirer 
doubtless  has  them.  Wealthy  and  Ol¬ 
denburg  will  be  profitable,  but  are  early 
instead  of  late,  which  is  not  desirable 
in  most  cases.  However,  they  would 
extend  the  season  of  gathering,  and  be 
helpful  in  that  way.  Wagener  is  very 
good  and  seems  to  me  quite  desirable  for 
the  required  use.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 
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country  selling  clothing  direct  from  the  mill  to  the 
wearer  and  making  tlie  woolens  from  the  raw  wool 
under  the  same  roof.  Our  goods  are  handsomely 
made  of  all  wool  and  trimmed.  The  cloth  is 
made  from  fine  selected  wools.  Every  garment 
liearsour  labtil  and  is  gnarantee<l  for  one  year.  If 
not  wearing  satisfactorily,  may  be  returned  nnd 
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GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  MILLS, 
Somerville,  N.  J. 
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AUCTION  REVOLVERS,  GUNS, 
Swords  and  Military  Goods.  NEWand 
old.  Bargains  for  use  or  decorating. 
Large  illustrated  15c.  catalogue  mailed  tic.  stamps. 
FRANCIS  BANNEHMAN,  679  Broadway, N.  Y. 
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car  or  100  lots.  Prompt  ship 
11.  GILLIES,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


California  Apple  Boxes 

One-half  and  one-third  barrel,  regulation 
sizes  with  Panel  Ends.  Samples  and 
prices  on  application. 

South  Side  Mfg.  Co.,  Petersburg,  Va. 


For  carriages,  wagons,  pump.s,  fann  Implements,  etc. 
Hantl.some  and  durable.  In  black,  white  and  colors. 
Send  us  the  name  of  a,  paint  dealer  who  does  not 
handle  Rogers  Carriage  Paints  and  we  will  mail  jou 
one  of  our20th  Anniversary  Souvenirs  free  of  charge. 
Detroit  White  Lead  Works,  Detroit,  MU-h. 
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In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels  with 
Wide  Tires,  the  Flmpire  Jianufactuilng  Company, 
(Quincy,  111.,  have  placed  upon  the  market  a  Farmer’s 
Handy  Wagon,  tliat  is  only  25  Inches  high,  Utted 
with  24  and 3U-iuch  wheels  with  4-inch  tire,  and  sold 
for  only  $21.95. 


This  wagon  Is  made  of  the  best  Material  through¬ 
out,  and  really  costsibut  a  trifle  more  than  a  set  of  new 
wheels  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year.  Catalogue 
giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed  upou  applica¬ 
tion  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Co..  Quincy,  Ill., 
who  also  will  furnish  netal  wheels  at  low  pricesmade 
any  size  and  width  of  tiro  to  tit  any  axle. 


IMPOftTANTTO  MAPLE  SUGAR  MAKERS 

Y’our  adaress  on  a  postal  card  secures  guaranteed  information  how  to  add  one- 
fourth  more  income  from  the  sugar  bush,  also  a  sample  spout  free. 

G,  H.  GRIMM,  RUTLAND,  VT. 


HUBBARD’S 

GRASS  CRAIN 

FERTILIZER 


Used  on  the  famous  Clark  hay  fields  since  the  beginning  of  the  experiments. 
Prices  and  terms  on  application. 


THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 

Makers  of  Hubbard’s  “BLACK  DIAMOND”  Fertilizers. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

The  Loganberbt  at  Home  and 
Abboad. — It  is  never  possible  to  predict 
the  ultimate  value  of  a  fruit  novelty  be¬ 
fore  dissemination.  The  great  majority 
of  new  kinds  fall  by  the  wayside  with¬ 
out  making  any  definite  impression; 
others  slowly  win  their  way  to  quite 
general  recognition,  and  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  find  high  appreciation  in  unexpected 
localities,  and  fail  miserably  where  it 
might  appear  they  would  well  succeed. 
The  California  Loganberry  seems  to  be 
an  example  of  the  latter  class.  At  first 
highly  successful  in  its  native  State,  it 
is  now  reported  as  so  unprofitable  on 
account  of  the  low  prices  received  for 
the  fruits  during  the  height  of  the  sea¬ 
son  that  growers  are  considering  the 
advisability  of  taking  up  their  vines. 
East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  a  failure,  bearing  only  a  light  crop 
and  dying  out,  in  most  localities,  in 
three  or  four  years.  The  canes  winter- 
kill  considerably  in  northern  latitudes, 
but  could  be  protected  from  reasonable 
frost  if  the  variety  produced  well 
enough.  This  novel  hybrid  between  the 
raspberry  and  blackberry  is,  however, 
constantly  gaining  favor  in  England.  Re¬ 
ports  of  its  good  qualities  under  similar 
conditions  are  constantly  being  publish¬ 
ed  in  the  gardening  journals.  The  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  recently  awarded 
it  their  highest  honor,  a  first-class  cer¬ 
tificate,  and  the  proposal  is  made  that 
a  medal  be  forwarded  to  the  originator. 
Judge  J.  H.  Logan,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  as 
an  appreciation  of  his  contribution  to 
new  fruits.  Thus  the  Judge  will  not  lack 
honor  abroad  even  if  his  berry  ultimate¬ 
ly  fails  at  home. 

The  Robison  Blackbebry. — Plants 
received  March  11,  1901,  from  T.  V.  Mun¬ 
son  &  Son,  Denison,  Texas.  A  strong 
growing,  upright  variety  with  stocky 
green  canes,  much  branched  and  moder¬ 
ately  thorny.  Seems  quite  hardy  here, 
showing  even  less  winterkilling  than 
Snyder.  This  was  not  expected,  as  it 
originated  in  Texas.  Blooms  profusely 
in  short  clusters.  The  fruits  are  uni¬ 
formly  large,  round  and  firm.  Color  in¬ 
tense  black  when  ripe,  quality  equal  to 
the  best,  sweet  and  well-flavored.  The 
drupes  are  of  good  size  and  closely  set. 
Season  here  is  rather  late,  most  of  the 
berries  ripening  after  Snyder  and  Rath- 
bun.  Very  fine  fruits  were  picked  Sep¬ 
tember  12,  but  this  late  cropping  was 
observed  with  Mersereau,  Wilson’s  Early 
and  other  varieties,  probably  on  account 
of  the  excessively  wet  Summer  stimulat¬ 
ing  late  blooms.  Our  Robison  plants 
have  a  moderate  crop  this  year,  but  the 
question  of  its  productiveness  here  re¬ 
mains  to  be  decided  in  coming  seasons. 

Rathbun  blackberry  plants  showed 
greater  weakness  this  Summer  than 
ever,  having  suffered  severely  from  ice 
storms  and  violent  changes  of  tempera¬ 
ture  the  past  Winter.  The  canes  were 
not  generally  winterkilled,  and  blossom¬ 
ed  profusely,  setting  many  berries  which 
failed  to  come  to  perfection.  There  is 
a  fair  new  growth  which  may  bear  well 
another  season,  but  this  interesting  va¬ 
riety,  like  all  dewberry  hybrids  of  our 
acquaintance,  seems  likely  to  prove 
short-lived  as  a  useful  fruiting  plant. 
Blackberry-dewberry  hybrids,  almost 
every  close  observer  can  testify,  are 
fairly  abundant  in  nature,  and  often 
produce  excellent  crops  of  berries  for  a 
few  seasons,  after  which  they  disappear. 
When  propagated  by  tip  or  root  cut¬ 
tings  for  commercial  planting  they  hold 
their  characteristics  for  variable  per¬ 
iods  and  gradually  deteriorate.  Wil¬ 
son’s  Early  has  been  the  most  popular 
of  this  class,  having  been  cultivated 
since  1S54,  but  it  is  probable  that  few 
plants  resembling  the  original  type  are 
now  in  existence.  While  asexual  propa¬ 


gation  may  thus  carry  dewberry  hy¬ 
brids  over  a  considerabl  period  of  time, 
the  individual  plants  are  generally 
short-lived. 

Puenxy  oe  Late  Stbawbekiues. — 
Everbearing  or  Autumn-fruiting  straw¬ 
berries  have  been  introduced  from  time 
to  time,  but  find  little  favor  with  Ameri¬ 
can  growers.  Our  normally  hot  and 
droughty  Summers  are  not  conducive  to 
perfection  in  late  or  secondary  straw 
berry  fruits,  but  a  cool  and  dripping  sea¬ 
son,  like  the  one  just  closing,  greatly 
favors  the  development  of  blooms  an.l 
berries  on  vigorously  growing  plants 
that  failed  to  produce  a  full  Spring  crop. 
Most  varieties  derived  in  whole  or  part 
from  European  strawberry  species  if 
not  allowed  to  overbear  In  Spring,  will 
continue  to  crown  up  and  fruit  during 
Summer  and  Autumn  when  well  fed  and 
plentifully  supplied  with  moisture,  but 
cease  promptly  when  starved  or  dry. 
St.  Joseph  and  St.  Antoine  de  Padoue. 
recent  introductions  from  France,  have 
this  propensity  highly  developed.  We 
grew  a  number  of  hybrids  between 
Greenville,  a  highly  productive  native 
sort,  and  St.  Joseph  four  years  ago,  and 
have  been  selecting  the  best  types  from 
this  batch  of  seedlings  ever  since.  They 
are  a  lusty  lot  of  plants  with  glossy 
dark  foliage  and  low  vigorous  growth, 
bearing  in  Spring  fair  crops  of  conical, 
medium-sized,  bright  red  berries  of  mild 
and  pleasant  flavor.  In  late  August  and 
September  a  scanty  setting  of  berries 
was  ripened  last  year,  but  this  Summer 
they  were  covered  with  blooms  in  July 
which  has  continued  in  greater  or  less 
degree,  and  fine  fruits  have  been  coming 
on  for  the  last  three  weeks.  This  would 
be  a  particularly  gratifying  feature  if  a 
number  of  new  and  standard  native 
kinds  had  not  been  absurd  enough  to 
behave  in  the  same  manner.  President 
is  maturing  numbers  of  large  and  shape¬ 
ly  berries;  William  Belt,  Success  and 
Mrs.  Fisher  also  have  fruits  coloring  up, 
while  Granville  has  already  given  us  a 
small  picking.  Many  others  show 
blooms  and  immature  fruits. 

The  Season,  Not  the  Variety. — This 
common  tendency  toward  secondary 
fiuiting  plainly  shows  the  season  has 
more  to  do  with  it  than  the  variety.  In 
average  coolness,  rain  precipitation  and 
cloudiness  this  season  had  much  simi¬ 
larity  to  the  Summers  of  northern  Eu¬ 
rope,  where  outdoor  grapes  do  not  thrive 
and  tomatoes,  corn  and  melons  can  sel¬ 
dom  be  induced  to  mature  in  the  gar¬ 
dens.  None  of  our  Autumn-fruiting  hy¬ 
brids  are  likely  to  have  any  special 
value,  and  other  kinds,  such  as  the  new 
Pan-American,  exhibited  at  the  Buffalo 
Exposition  and  at  the  recent  National 
Pomological  Society’s  meeting  at  Bos¬ 
ton,  having  strongly  marked  tendencies 
toward  late  fruiting  will  scarcely  find  a 
place  in  commercial  plantings,  though 
they  may  eventually  be  much  liked  by 
amateurs  who  are  so  situated  as  to  give 
them  the  necessary  shade,  fertilizer  and 
moisture  in  dry  hot  weather. 

Do  We  Like  Late  Strawberries? — 
The  writer  remembers  searching  with 
great  gusto  for  September  berries  of  the 
old  Lennig’s  White,  which,  by  the  way, 
had  a  flavor  as  delicate  as  ever  vouch¬ 
safed  a  strawberry.  The  berries  were 
highly  appreciated  as  picked  from  the 
plants,  but  when  served  at  table  with 
the  usual  accompaniments  they  seemed 
flat  and  out  of  place,  in  comparison  with 
peaches,  pears  and  gjapes.  This  is  about 
the  experience  of  those  who  are  testing 
late  strawberries  at  the  present  time. 
The  berries  look  well  enough,  no  fruit 
could  be  handsomer,  and  have  much  of 
the  Springtime  quality,  but  they  do  not 
seem  greatly  to  be  needed.  A  dish  of 
Autumn  blackberries  comes  nearer  the 
mark,  but  the  berry  season  is  past,  only 
to  be  renewed  when  the  characteristic 
flavor  acquires  poignancy  through 
months  of  abstinence.  Forced  or  glass¬ 
house  strawberries,  as  well  as  early  ones 
from  the  South,  taste  well  enough,  if  in 
good  condition,  as  our  palates  have  long 
been  rested  from  the  berry  flavor  when 
they  come  on.  The  normaJ  strawberry 
season  is  a  strenuous  time  for  the  grow¬ 
er,  and  few  would  care  to  duplicate  it 
in  late  Summer. 

Late  Blooms  Not  Beneficial. — 
Strav/berry  growers  do  not  like  to  see 
the  plants  dissipate  their  energy  in  sec¬ 
ondary  blooms,  as  they  think  there  will 
be  fewer  fruits  next  year.  They  are 
helpless  in  this  regard  the  present  sea¬ 
son,  but  it  is  possible  a  late  Fall  may 
yet  enable  the  plants  to  mature  vigor¬ 
ous  crowns,  so  that  the  loss  may  not  be 
perceptible.  w.  v.  f. 
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Ke  confused  by  all  this  talk 
H  J  about  White  Lead  chalking,  .for 
this  is  one  of  its  most  desirable 
properties.  Pure  White  Lead  properly 
applied  will  not  crack,  peel  or  scale,  but 
when  it  fails  will  do  so  gradually  from 
outside  wear. 

It  will  protect  whatever  it  is  applied 
to  as  long  as  a  vestige  of  the  paint  re¬ 
mains,  and  does  not  require  to  be  scraped 
or  burned  off  when  repainting  becomes 
necessary. 

If  interested  in  paint  or  painting,  address 


National  Lead  Co.,  loo  William  Street,  New  York, 


BUSHEL  CRATES 

Our  vcntilnted  bushel  crates 
are  better  and  cheaper  than 
baskets — 8  cents  each— made 
of  best  materlaL  Shipped 
ready  to  put  together.  Book¬ 
let  Ko.l41ull  particulars  free. 
Geneva  Cooperage  Co., Geneva, 0 


A  GOOD  ROOF 

At  a  Low  Price 

is  what  you  get  every 
time  you  use 

SWAN'S 

The  roofis  the  most 
expensive  element 
of  repair  on  all 
,  buildings.  We  help 
Ivou  make  it  the 
I  least  expensive. 
Easily  laid  on  new 
roofs  or  over  old 
shingles  or  tin.  Becomes  as  hard  and  resisting  as  slate. 
ItV  Kire.  Wind  nnd  Water  Proof.  Send  for  free 


samples  and  circulars. 

THE  A.  F.  SWAN  CO., 


114  Nassau  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


NO  PAINTING  KE6U1RED  SSSy 

Koofing.  Can 
be  easily  laid 
as  t he  work 
only  consists  of 
mailing  and  ce- 
monting  the 
Joints.  Samples, prices  &  booklet  giving  Instructions 
ASPHnLT  READY  ROOFING  CO  ^  for  laying  sent 

I’ine  St.,  New  York.  Postpald. 


Monarch  Stump  Puller 

Will  pull  6-foot  stump  In  three  minutes. 
Guaranteed  to  stand  250,000  lbs.  strain. 
For  iilustrated  catalogue  and  discounts 
address  MONARCH  GRUBBKU  CO.,  Lone  Tree,  la. 

Ensilage  Cutter  and  Tread  Power 

ror  1 » 2  and^3  horses,  level  or  even  tread; 

Sweep  Powers,  2  to  8  horses;  5  sizes  . .  '  *  *  ‘ 

Separators,  Feed  Cutters,  Feed 
Mills,  Hand  and  Power  Corn 
Shellers,  Saws, 

Plows ,  Steel  j 
and  Wood  Rol¬ 
lers,  Engines  3 
to  25  Horso 
Power,  mount^ 

or  stationary.  . . . . 

»  THE  ME88INGER  MFC.  CO.,  Tat«my.  Pa. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

And  other  Insects  can  be  Controlled  by  Using 

Cood’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale- 
Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

It  also  prevents  Curl  I.«af.  Rndorsed  by  Kntomolo 
gists.  Tbis  Soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  Insecticide 
GO-lb.  Kegs,  $2.50 i  100-lb.  Kegs,  $4.60;  Half-Barrei. 
170  lbs.,  8N4c.  per  Ib. ;  Barrel.  425  lbs.,  3N4c.  Largs 
qnantitles.  Special  Rates.  Send  for  Clrcu  lars. 
JAMBS  GOOD,  939  No  Front  St.,  PhAla'leiphla,  Ps 


READY 

ROOFING 

Buy  of  ns  Direct  ar  - 
Save  Money, 
Best  goods.  Ourprtcec 
surpri.se.  Write  ns. 

S.  E.  McDonough  &  co. 
Dept.  C.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


CUTTERS  AND  BLOWERS. 

Built  on  the  right  principle.  Without  any  air  blast  the  ensilage 
would  be  thrown  15  feet.  Only  a  lieht  blast  required  to  do  the 
rest.  “They  throw  and  blow.**  Also  horse  powers,  engines 
silos,  etc.  HARDER  MFC.  CO.,  Coblesklll,  N.  Y 


THE  APPLETON 

N29 

HAND  FODDER 
CUTTER 

IT’S  A  GOOD  ONE  AND 
THE  PRICE  IS  LOW 


-BUY  IT 


Should  you  want  a  larger  power  ensilage  and  fodder 
cutter  or  corn  husker,  shelter,  horse  power,  feed 
grinder,  wood  saw,  windmiil,  farm  truck,  seeder, 
etc.,  send  at  once  for  our  free  Catalogue. 

VAppleton  Manufacturing  Co.  Bataviafifu  u.s'a. 


WELL 


DRILUNG 

MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  rtha.>a  TV  V- 


THE  STANDARD  BY  WHICH  ROOFING 
QUALITY  IS  JUDGED." 


RUBEROID 

trade  mark  REOISTERED 

ROOFING 


THE  PIONEER  WEATHER-PROOF  AND  ELASTIC  ROOFING. 
WEARING  QUALITIES  UNEQUALED  BY  ANY  OTHER  ROOFING. 
WATER-PROOF.  ACID-PROOF.  FtRE-RESlSTtNG. 


Eo  soucuv  ev 

Paint  Company, 

CHICAGO  OFFICE,  188-190  MADISON  ST. 


.22  CALIBER.  RIM  FIRE  CARTRIDGES. 

Winchester  .22  Caliber  Cartridges  shoot  when  you  want 
them  to  and  where  you  point  your  gun.  Buy  the  time- 
tried  Winchester  make,  having  the  trade-mark  “  H  ” 
stamped  on  the  head.  They  cost  only  a  few  cents  more 
a  box  than  the  unreliable  kind,  but  they  are  dollars  better. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE.  ^ 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Manure  and  Hat.— It  was  a  m.m  In 
Pennsylvania  who  held  up  my  friends,  the 
chemists,  on  the  drunken  cow  question. 
Here  comes  another  Pennsylvania  man: 

“Tell  the  Hope  Farm  man  that  I  have 
interviewed  a  large  number  of  farmers  in 
Columbia  County,  Pa.,  and  fail  to  find  any 
who  would  trade  50  tons  of  good  barnyard 
manure  for  18  tons  of  English,  Welsh, 
Dutch,  or  American  hay.  How  does  he 
know  that  a  ton  of  hay  contains  30  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  35  pounds  of  potash  and  seven 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid?  Did  he  ever 
burn  a  ton  of  hay,  and  if  he  did,  how  many 
pounds  of  ashes  did  he  have?” 

p.  H.  p. 

I  once  lived  on  the  plains  where  hay  and 
straw  were  used  for  fuel,  but  that  was 
before  I  knew  there  was  any  such  thing 
:is  nitrogen  or  potash.  I  will  cheerfully 

admit  that  all  I  know  about  this  is  what 
the  chemists  tell  me.  Not  one  in  500  of  us 
will  ever  analyze  hay  or  manure.  The  men 
who  have  done  so  declare  that  the  average 
composition  Is  about  as  follows: 

Pounds  in  One  Ton. 

Nitro-  Phos.  Pot- 
Water.  Ash.  gen.  acid,  ash. 

Hay  .  240  116  30  7  35 

Horse  manure.. .1,500  100  10  6  13 

You  ask  me  how  I  know  this,  and  I  am 

obliged  to  answer,  “Because  the  wise  men 
whose  business  it  is  to  know  tell  me  so.” 
The  fact  that  a  farmer  says  he  would  not 
trade  50  tons  of  manure  for  18  tons  of  rotted 
hay  is  no  proof  that  the  hay  does  not  con¬ 
tain  as  much  plant  food  as  the  manure. 
Also  the  fact  that  this  plant  food  Is  In  the 
hay  does  not  prove  that  you  could  grow 
as  large  a  crop  from  the  hay  as  you  could 
from  the  manure.  When  hay  or  straw  has 
been  thoroughly  rotted  down  it  will  give 
up  its  plant  food  freely,  yet  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  ever  quite  equal  to  the  manure 
which  it  would  make  when  fed  to  an  ani¬ 
mal.  1  have  had  a  good  chance  to  observe 
this  during  the  past  season,  having 
mulched  trees  with  manure  and  also  with 
straw  and  hay.  If  you  ask  me  why  I  shall 
have  to  refer  you  to  the  wise  men  again. 
The  true  way  to  use  hay  is  to  feed  it  to 
stock  and  use  the  manure  which  comes 
from  it.  It  is  not  always  best  to  do  that, 
and  in  such  cases  the  plant  food  which  the 
hay  contains  may  be  used  direct. 

Grain  for  Pigs  and  Chicks.— The  follow¬ 
ing  questions  are  from  a  Connecticut 
friend: 

"I  would  like  to  ask  the  Hope  Farm 
man  whether  he  would  feed  shotes  rye 
middlings  at  $1.25  per  100  or  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  at  $1.35  per  100,  also  whether  corn- 
meal  or  what  the  grain  dealers  call  hom¬ 
iny  meal,  is  best  for  chickens  three  or  four 
niomhs  old?” 

We  have  found  little  difference  in  feeding 
value  between  wheat  and  rye  middlings. 
If  we  could  buy  the  rye  middlings  for  10 
cents  less  we  would  use  them.  Pigs  do  not 
like  rye  as  well  as  wheat,  and  may  eat 
them  slowly  at  first.  They  will  eat  them 
well  after  getting  used  to  the  taste.  I  have 
never  fed  hominy  meal  to  chicks.  We  have 
had  best  results  with  cornmeal  and  cracked 
corn.  Speaking  of  pig  feeding,  1  do  not 
think  as  highly  of  middlings  as  many  do. 
They  are  good  for  making  a  slop,  and  thus 
become  a  favorite  for  feeding  little  pigs, 
but  our  dealers  charge  15  cents  per  100  more 
than  for  wheat  bran,  and  I  do  not  think 
they  contain  this  value.  In  fact.  I  think 
we  are  inclined  to  feed  too  much  slop  or 
soft  food  to  little  pigs,  especially  when 
they  run  out,  as  they  should.  In  most 
cases  they  will  do  better  on  whole  wheat 
or  cnacked  corn  spread  on  the  sod.  We 
are  beginning  to  take  up  our  hogs  for  com 
feeding.  They  have  made  good  growth  In 
the  pasture,  and  we  keep  three  or  more 
penned  and  fed  all  the  corn  they  want, 
with  green  cow-pea  vines  or  clover  and 
plenty  of  wood  ashes.  This  fits  them  for 
the  butcher. 

Ashes  for  Strawberries.—  We  have  60 
questions  every  year  about  wood  ashes  on 
strawberries.  Here  is  one  from  Kansas: 

“When  and  how  apply  ashes  to  straw¬ 
berry  beds  and  other  fruits?  Soil  upland 
prairie,  clay  thin,  has  been  farmed  for  40 
years,  with  one  application  of  barnyard 
manure.”  J.  f.  c. 

Kansas  is  a  long  way  from  New  Jersey. 
Wood  ashes  do  not  pay  me  for  strawber¬ 
ries  because  bone,  acid  phosphate  and  pot¬ 
ash  are  cheaper,  and  the  lime  does  not 
help  the  fruit  on  my  soil.  I  can  understand 
that  in  Kansas  ashes  may  be  the  cheapest- 
and  perhaps  the  only  source  of  potash. 
Certainly  the  best  of  land  only  once  man¬ 
ured  in  40  years  w'ill  need  food  to  produce 
a  good  strawberry  crop.  1  should  think 
it  w'ould  need  nitrogen  as  well  as  ashes. 
If  I  used  ashes  I  would  put  them  on  in 
late  Summer  and  Fall.  That  is  the  best 
time  to  use  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
because  the  fruit  buds  for  next  year’s  crop 
are  then  being  formed.  The  best  way  to 
use  wood  ashes  is  to  scatter  them  between 
the  rows  and  cultivate  them  into  the  soil. 
Of  course  this  cannot  be  done  in  matted 
beds.  There,  the  ashes  must  be  broadcast 
over  ali,  but  the  best  way  is  to  work  the 
ashes  into  the  soil.  For  all  other  fruits 
I  1  '  i.s  nothing  better  than  wood  ashes 
with  some  form  of  nitrogen,  like  ground 
bone.  The  reason  why  strawberries  do  not 
always  respond  to  ashes  is  that  they,  being 
'I-,.,  .i.-i,.  .eqiiiie  a  sour  soil,  like  cran¬ 
berries.  The  lime,  when  ashes  are  used 
heavily,  sweetens  the  soil  and  the  straw¬ 
berry  is  not  at  its  best— like  some  sour  and 
hateful  old  fellows  I  have  seen  in  a  home 
where  “Home  Sweet  Home”  was  the 
watchword.  The  Hope  Farm  man  knows 
that  some  strawberry  growers  obtain  the 
best  of  results  with  ashes,  so  he  hastens 
to  say  that  he  is  only  talking  about  results 
in  his  own  soil! 

Farm  Notes.— The  wind  of  September  16 
did  great  damage  to'  fruit  and  corn.  This 
gale  was  clearly  the  tail  end  of  a  cyclone. 
It  blew  from  six  different  directions  before 
It  got  through,  as  if  it  meant  to  hit  us  from 
every  side.  The  corn  stood  up  better  than 
I  expected,  but  the  apples  had  a  hard  time. 
1  expected  to  see  our  apples  all  on  the 
ground,  but  at  least  half  held  on.  It  was 
the  fertilizer  and  the  spraying  last  Spring 
that  gave  them  the  grip  and  the  courage 
to  stay  by.  We  shipped  the  best  of  the 
windfalls,  but  New  York  was  choked  to 


the  eyes  wltti  apples,  and  they  were  slow 
Oi  sale.  The  thick  mulch  under  our  trees 
held  the  apples  as  safely  as  a  catcher’s 
mitt  holds  a  baseball.  For  several  weeks 
now  the  city  market  will  be  clogged  with 
windfalls  which  will  not  represent  their 
name  to  anyone  except  the  consumers  who 
will  enjoy  cheap  apple  sauce.  Our  second 
cutting  of  hay  went  on  the  ground  just 
before  that  great  wind  and  rain.  It  is 
largeiy  clover,  with  a  sprinkling  of  wild 
carrot.  This  second  cutting  is  nearly  as 
heavy  as  the  first,  and  our  barns  will 
overflow.  The  hogs  will  take  care  of  the 
surplus.  Our  horses  are  very  fond  of  wild 
carrot  hay.  Why  not— horses  greatly  enjoy 
tame  carrots,  and  who  doesn’t  like  game? 
Our  seedling  peach  is  ripening  and  is  better 
than  ever  this  year  with  a  fair  crop.  It 
grows  at  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  and  yields 
a  high-colored  peach  of  fair  size  and  flavor. 
P'or  a  late  peach  we  like  it,  but  when  it 
comes  to  stamping  “Hope  Farm”  on  It  and 
sending  it  out  as  a  “new  variety,”  we  de¬ 
cline  with  thanks.  It  Isn’t  good  enough, 
and  there  is  no  thousand  dollars  in  sight 
that  would  tempt  us  to  tack  the  name  of 
the  farm  on  to  anything  that  might  prove 
tasteless  or  hopeless.  The  com  is  coming 
near  the  end  of  the  race.  I  consider  part 
of  it  safe,  but  the  Fourth  of  July  field  will 
have  corns  on  its  celebration.  EVen  this 
field  will  make  a  little  grain  on  a  few 
selected  hills,  but  most  of  it  will  be  soft. 
If  August  had  been  as  warm  as  It  usually 
is  we  should  have  had  a  good  crop  of  grain. 
In  selecting  seed  for  next  year  of  course 
I  shall  not  take  grain  from  the  July  plant¬ 
ed  field.  While  that  made  the  record  the 
field  of  the  same  variety  planted  on  Deco¬ 
ration  Day  would  be  far  more  likely  to 
repeat  the  record  next  year.  The  onions 
are  turning  out  well.  They  are  pulled  as 
the  tops  die  and  put  on  slats  in  an  airy 
room  for  drying.  Figuring  on  about  half 
the  crop  it  appears  we  have  grown  at  the 
rate  of  a  little  over  500  bushels  per  acre. 
We  like  this  transplanting  system  so  well 
that  we  expect  to  put  in  a  larger  area 
next  year. 

Home  Notes.— The  little  school  has  begun 
and  the  children  really  take  pride  in  their 
studying.  We  may  not  have  any  children 
who  cry  because  they  cannot  work,  but  our 
little  folks  would  come  close  to  it  if  they 
could  not  go  to  school.  The  days  are  grow¬ 
ing  shorter  now,  and  the  nights  come  on 
cool  and  moist.  We  have  had  several  fires 
ill  the  open  grate,  and  the  children  call  it 
great  fun  to  get  around  my  chair  and  look 
at  the  fire.  I  built  a  roarer  Saturday  night, 
toi  there  was  a  raw  wind  coming  down  the 
hill.  Nobody  knows  how  good  our  supper 
of  baked  beans,  sliced  tomatoes  and  apple 
sauce  tasted.  All  hands  had  been  hard  at 
work  in  the  wind,  which  blew  the  bottom 
of  the  bean  pot  into  view.  The  children  sat 
by  the  fire  until  the  Madame  called  them 
for  the  bath  and  bed.  I  .sat  and  watched 
my  log  crumble  and  then  went  after  an¬ 
other.  The  night  was  cheerless  and  dark, 
but  all  the  Hope  Farm  folks  were  comfort¬ 
able — down  to  the  nine  little  chickens  just 
hatched  by  the  ,hen  that  stole  her  nest. 
There  was  a  warm  light  in  Charlie’s  house 
and  Philip  was  comfortable.  The  little 
folks  had  all  cuddled  down  into  bed.  Miss 
Mabel  was  playing  hymns.  Edward  was 
is  the  kitchen  pressing  his  clothes  for 
church  wear.  He  had  an  ironing  board  on 
the  table  and  a  hot  iron  in  his  hand.  The 
Madame  was  at  work  on  her  speech.  She 
had  agreed  to  gdve  a  little  talk  on  temper¬ 
ance  before  the  Sunday  school  and  was 
just  at  the  point  where  most  people  are 
“sorry  I  ever  promised  to  do  it.”  The 
H(>pe  Farm  man  had  agreed  to  polish  her 
shoes  and  those  of  the  little  girls,  and  he 
saw  to  it  that  she  had  two  shining  points 
at  least.  The  fires  burned  low  and  the  wind 
blew  the  sky  clear  so  that  the  stars  could 
shine  and  the  Hope  Farm  folks  “turned 
in”  to  pleasant  dreams.  But  how  did  that 
speech  come  out?  The  Madame  was  up 
early  studying  at  it,  and  the  children,  who 
are  good  critics,  said,  “Mother  made  a  fine 
speech.  You  orter  heard  her.”  I  wish  we 
could  all  have  such  loving  and  kindly  little 
critics!  H.  w.  c. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thid 
R.  N.-T.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


THOJSANDS  OF  FAR5V3ERS 


'FROST 

_  _  [BEST 

j|«?5HiwS5S5iai>A^HEA?£ST 


E.vaminofl  the  Frost  Fence  attho  State  Fairs  this  Fall 
admitting  that  it  containc'd  more  w  ight  and  two  to 
three  times  th  j  strength  of  woven  wire  fence.  Agents 
wanted  for  the  b^st  fence  made.  Catalogu'.s  free. 


THE  FUOST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


KECKING, 


Balking,  Shying  or  any 
kind  of  a  habit  cured 
^  in  a  few  hours  by  my 
//  system.  Particulars  free. 

PROF.  JESSE  Q-  BEERY.  Pleasant  Kill,  Ohio. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

“MEND-A-RiP.” 


J.  C. 


AI.T,  KtXD.S  OPT.IGnTAXn  HEAVr 
Srm  ill.M!.  DOES  ALL  KINDS  OP 
LIGHT  AND  HEAVY  KIVETINO. 

HAND  SEWING 


AND  RIVETER 

- 1  combines 

WILI,  SAVE  THE  PURE 
OK  ITSELK  .HANY  TI.1IES  A  YEAR. 
To  show  i  t  mofins  a  sale.  Agents  make  from 
to  Jlf)  a  day.  One  agent  made  |20  the 
first  day.  and  wr*<cs  ns  to  hurry  more  ma¬ 
chines  to  him.  Wrl*e  fort^rms  to  n'mnfs. 
•  If  Foundry  Co.,  FrcdeHcktown,  Ohio. 


These 
books  are 
compiled  from 
the  publications 
of  the  various 
Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Sta¬ 
tions,  and  are  of 
great  value  to  all 
practical  farmers. 

We  mail  them  _free  to  all 
farmers  who  apply  for  them. 

german  kali  works, 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Bettes*  Sheep— 


That’s  what  you  are  trying  for. 

Any  breed  can  be  kept  in  bet¬ 
ter  physical  condition  if  you  feed 

Alma  Dried-Molasses 

Bect-Pcip 

It  is  the  best  all  around  food,  because 
it  more  nearly  approaches  fresh  pasture 
than  any  other.  It  is  very  palatable.  The 
sheep  Lice  it.  It  acts  naturally  upon  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  increases  the  appe¬ 
tite  and  aids  digestion  and  assimilation. 

L.  D.  Tupper.  BIgf  Prairie,  Mich.,  writes: 

**  I  fed  tiieAlma  Dried- Molasses  Beet-Pulp  to  my  ewes 
when  they  were  far  advanced  in  pregnancy.  My  lambs 
came  healthier  and  stronger,  and  my  ewes  are  in  better 
heart  than  ever  before.” 

It  is  the  best  fattoner  in  the  market. 
Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs  anti  Calves  thrive 
on  it  as  well  as  Sheep. 

Do  not  confuse  this  with  wet  beet  pulp  which 
freezes  and  ferments,  or  with  common  dried  pulp 
containing  no  additional  sugar.  1 1  takes  16  tons  of 
wet  pulp  to  make  one  ton  of  our  food  and  it  keeps 
indefinitely.  The  genuine  Alma  Dried-Molasses 
Heet-Pulp  contains  72  times  as  much  sugar  as  wet 
pulp,  and  nearly  6  times  as  much  as  common  dried 
pulp._ 

'Write  to-day  for  prices,  directions  for  feeding, 
.analysis  by  U .  S.  Government  expert,  etc.  Address 

Dept*  I J  Alma  Sugar  Company,  | 

Alma,  Michigan. 


CLARK’S  ffilS"A?GROPS 

Clark’s  Reversible  Bush 
Plow  and  Harrow. 

Cuts  a  track  6  ft.  wide,  1 
ft.  deep.  Connects  the 
sub-soil  water.  It  is  an 
excellent  machine  for 
covering  In  sugar  cane. 
Strength  guaranteed. 

Can  plow  a  newly  ent 
lOrest,  stump,  bush  or  bog  land,  leaves  the  land  true, 
cloaii  for  any  crop. 

Clark’s  Dbl.  Aciion 
Cutaway  Harrow. 


Moves  15,000  tons 
Earth  in  a  Day. 


of 


Clark’s  8  Foot 
Grading  Harrow 

Will  smooth  an  acre  as 
true  as  a  mill  pond  in 
twenty  minutes. 

Giark’s  Rev.  Sulky  Disk  Plow. 

Made  single  or  double.  One  or 
two  furrows,  five  to  ten  inches 
deep,  14  inches  wide.  For 
two  or  four  horses.  Light 
(  raft.  No  side  draft  No 
similar  plow  made.  When 
(,'lark’s  grass  tools  are  used 
as  directed  In  his  grass  cir- 
ular,  we,  the  C.  H.  Co.  guarantee 
them  to  kill  wild  mustard,  char¬ 
lock,  hard  hack,  sun  flower,  milk  weed,  morning 
glory,  Hussion  thistle  or  any  other  foul  plant  that 
grows,  or  money  refunded.  Now  is  the  time  to  com¬ 
mence  work  for  next  year’s  seeding  to  grass. 

CLARK’S  ROOT  CUTTER. 

TWO  SIZES.  Cuts  I  or  3 
bushels  per  minute,  for  fowl 
or  beast.  G  o  u  j;  e  cutters, 
never  choke  or  clog. 
PRICE . S7  to  S15 

Send  for  Circulars. 

;  PUTAWAY  Uaiiow  Co. 

E  ^Higganum,  ^  *Cf.  U.  S.  A. 


^  SOW  RAISED 

1,.  ?  Dear  Sirs: — I  have  been  a  feeder  of -Infemadontl  Stock 

Food”  for  over  3  years.  I  have  a  sow,  perfectly  white,  3  years 
375  or  400  lbs.  She  is  very  lengthy  in  build 
^  /  has  been  fed  “International  Stock  Food”  from  the  time  she 

jlr  f  I  could  first  eat.  She  was  bred  to  a  Poland -China  boar  and 

A  A  /v  /  A  L  two  days  ago  she  had  15  nice,  plump  pigs.  Ten  of  them  are 

iX' m  ’Ad  white  and  five  black.  The  pigs  are  in  good  flesh  and  doing 

nicely.  "International  Stock  Food”  is  a  great  preparation  for 
hogs  and  pigs.  Yours  truly,  JOHN  OTIVHR  BAGLBR. 

nave  Thontands  of  Similar  Te&tiaonlala  and  Wilt  Fay  Ton  $1000  Caih  to  Prove  That  They  Are  Not  Genntne  and  UngolIeited«*=^lft 


We  own  ^international  Stock  Food  Faring’*  which I0  located  12  milos  from  Minneapolis  and  contains  60O  acres.  Wo  feed  ^^Intcrnalioual  Stock  Food**  every  day  to  all  our  X 
O  World  Chaupiok  Stallions,  Dan  Patch  1:59  Vo  and  DiRaciuii  2K)5K:to  our  Yodko  Stallions,  Brood  Mares,  Colts,  Work  Horses,  Cattle  and  Hogs.  “INTEUKATIO.SAL  STOCK  O 
ScKOOD**  FEEDS  for  ONE  CENT‘’"©A  Is  Prepared  from  Roots,  Herbs,  Seeds  and  Barks  and  W  on  tho  Highest  Medal  at  Paris  Exposition  In  1900  as  a  High-Class  vegetable,  Q 
o medicinal  preparation  to  be  fed  to  stock  in  small  amounts  as  an  addition  to  the  regular  feed.  It  is  a  Great  Aid  in  Growing  or  Fattening  stock  because  it  increases  the  X 
s/appetite  and  Aids  Digestion  and  Assimilation  60  that  eachanimal  obtains  more  nutrition  from  the  grain  eaten.  IS'opositively  guarantee  thatits  use  will  make  you  extra  money  O 
/(over  the  usual  Plan  of  Growing  and  Fattening  stock.  ‘^nternalioBal  Stock  Food**  can  be  fed  in  safety  to  Horses,  Cattlo,  Sheep,  Goats,  Hogs,  Colts,  Calves,  Lambs  or  Pigs.  It  is  Q 
oAbeolutely  Harmless  oven  if  taken  into  tho  Human  system.  You  insist  on  eating  medicinal  ingredients  with  your  Own  food  at  every  meal.  Salt  is  a  stomach  tonic  and  worm  X 
^medicine.  Pepper  is  a  powerful  stimulating  tonic.  Mustard  is  a  remedy  for  dyspepsia,  Vinegar  is  a  diuretic.  You  oatthese  medicinal  ingredioDtsalmostwithevery  mouthful  of  your  O 
Xfood,  and  it  is  proven  that  these  Medicines  promote  health  and  strength  for  people  and  improve  their  digestion,  ^international  Stock  Food’*  contains  pure  vegetable  medicinal  Q 
Oingredients  that  are  just  as  safe  and  as  necessary  an  addition  to  the  regular  feed  of  your  stock  if  you  desire  to  keep  them  in  the  bestpossible  condition.  **interaatluDal  Stock  Food**  X 
vis  endorsed  by  Every  High*Class  Farm  Paper.  It  purifies  the  blood,  stimulates  and  permanently  strengthens  the  entire  system  so  that  disease  is  prevented  or  cured.  ^^International  O 
XStoek  Food**  is  sold  on  a  **Spot  Cash  Guarantee**  by  Fifty  Thousand  Dealers  throushout  the  World.  ^*Your  Money  will  bo  Promptly  Refunded  in  Any  case  of  failure.  Q 
Olt  will  make  your  Calves  or  Pigs  grow  Amazingly  and  has  tho  largest  salo  in  tho  World  for  keeping  them  healthy.  4QF*Beware  of  the  many  Cheap  and  Inferior  X 
y  Imitations.  Ho  Chemist  ean  ssparate  ajl  the  DlFerentpowdcred  Uoolst  Herbs,  Barks  and  Seeds  tbatwonse.  Any  OnT  elaimtag  to  do  so  Mast  be  aa  Ignoramus  or  a  Falsifier.  O 
»C<XXXXX)0<XX>C<XXXXXX>CCC<>500C<XX>CCOC>C>C<>C>OC<XXXXXXXXXXXXX>CX>0<X>CC<XX>0<>0<>0<>^^ 

WHAT  PEOPLE  SAY  ABOUT  THIS  BOOK. 

IHTBSRATIONAI,  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  B  INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  ODESSA,  MO. 

Eat7  Claire,  Wis.  H  Dear  Sirs: — Your  “International  StOCk  Book"  duly  received. 
International  stock  Book"  and  H  ®tid  it  is  the  best  thing  of  its  class  that  I  have  ever  seen.  There  is 
It  is  worth  more  than  $10.00  to  H  A  volume  of  useful  articles  in  it  from  start  to  finish. 

RICHARD  J.  MORRISSEY.  Respectfully,  GEO.  W.  NULL. 


Dear  Sirs:— I  received  your 
was  more  than  pleased  with  it. 
me.  'Very  truly  yours. 


IT  CONTAINS  183  LARGE  ENGRAVINGS  OF  HORSES,  CATTLE,  SHEEP,  POULTRY,  ETO. 

The  CoTar  of  this  Bock  Is  a  Beautiful  Live  Stock  Picture  ^•Printed  In  Six  Brilliant  Color*.  Size  of  the  book  is  6^  by  9^  inches.  It  oo»t  n*  $31100  to  have  our  Artists  and  Engravers 
make  these  Engravings.  It  describes  common  Diseases,  and  tolls  how  to  treat  them.  It  also  gives  Description,  History  and  Illustrations  of  the  Different  Breeds  of  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep,  Goats,  Hogs  and  Poultry.  It  containa  Life  Engravings  of  many  very  noted  Animals,  and  also  testimonials.  The  Editor  Of  This  Paper  Will  Tell  You  That  You  Ought  To  Hava 
This  Stock  Book  la  Your  Library  For  Reference.  O**!!  Contains  a  Finely  Illustrated  Veterinary  Department  That  Will  Save  You  Hundreds  of  Dollars. 

WE  WILL  MAIL  IT  TO  YOU  ABSOLUTELY  FREE.  i®*Postaoe  Prepaid. 

We  Will  Pay  Yon  $10«00  Casli  if  book  Is  not  as  described.  Write  oa  at  once,  letter  or  postal  eard,  and  asSWEB  these  2  QrxSTiOHS: 

Ist.— Name  This  Paper.  Sd.— How  Much  Stock  Haro  You? 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,U.S.A, 


'Employ  Orer  SCO  People  and  have 
Hundreds  of  Thousands  of  Testimonials. 


Largest  Stock  Food  Factory  In  the  tt-rld. 
Capital  Paid  in,  $1,000,000. 


Hefer  to  Any  Banh  In  Minneapolis. 


600,000  Feet  of  Space  in  Onr  Now  Factory. 
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“A  SaUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  3,  1903. 


When  we  think  of  the  new  varieties  and  seedlings 
that  are  being  tested  we  must  conclude  that  those 
who  live  25  years  hence  will  be  well  supplied  with 
fruit.  At  one  place  in  North  Dakota  over  250,000 
seedlings  of  wild  fruits  are  growing.  Out  of  this  vast 
array  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  something  that  will 
combine  the  hardiness  of  the  wild  plant  with  im¬ 
proved  flavor.  The  hybridizers  must  often  work  for 
years  without  even  a  promise  of  success,  but  now  the 
work  is  being  done  upon  such  a  wonderful  scale  that 

results  seem  sure  to  follow. 

* 

Various  wise  men  are  now  calling  for  a  law  to 
license  cats — all  unclaimed  cats  to  be  killed!  The 
object  of  this  law  is  to  prevent  the  destruction  of 
birds,  but  some  of  our  fruit  growers  would  prefer  the 
cats  to  the  birds.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  2,000,- 
000  cats  in  New  York  State,  and  the  man  who  under¬ 
took  to  catch  and  kill  the  unlicensed  pussies  would 
have  an  unending  and  unenvied  job.  We  have  heard 
of  men  who  rave  and  throw  bootjacks  at  cats  that  cry 
in  the  night.  They  should  remember  that  the  cat  at 
that  hour  is  merely  trying  to  give  expression  to  sen¬ 
timents  which  from  a  man  with  a  tenor  voice  and  a 
guitar  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 

* 

A  FAir.uRE  of  the  corn  crop  will  mean  hard  times 
to  the  western  farmer,  but  the  blow  would  fall  harder 
on  the  New  England  milk  producer.  The  silo  has  be¬ 
come  a  fixture  on  most  milk  dairy  farms.  It  will  be 
hard  to  make  Winter  milk  without  silage.  In  central 
Massachusetts,  where  milk  is  a  staple  product,  we  are 
told  that  not  much  more  than  half  the  silos  can  be 
filled.  The  corn  is  not  only  short  but  poor  in  quality. 
A  poor  corn  crop  cuts  down  the  supply  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  forage  and  also  puts  up  the  price  of  western 
grain.  The  milk  farmer  cannot  produce  a  quart  of 
milk  as  cheaply  as  he  could  In  former  years,  and  he 
must  receive  more  for  it.  The  milk  producers  afe 
working  to  obtain  a  fairer  price  for  the  Winter.  They 
must  have  every  element  of  strength  and  cooperation 
if  they  are  to  succeed. 

* 

Several  years  ago  a  monument  was  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  Baldwin  apple.  It  was  put  where  the 
old  tree  stood  in  Massachusetts.  Now  a  tablet  has 
been  placed  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  first  Primate 
apples  were  grown  near  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  The  prac¬ 
tical  man  may  say  that  such  things  do  not  “pay,” 
but  to  our  mind  there  are  few  more  beautiful  or  use¬ 
ful  things  than  such  efliorts  to  mark  the  spot  where 
worthy  fruits  originate.  Surely  our  children  cannot 
be  taught  more  hopeful  or  more  lovable  things  than 
this  respect  for  those  who  give  the  world  good  fruits. 
The  men  who  gave  America  the  Baldwin  apple,  Bart¬ 
lett  pear  and  Concord  grape  have  done  as  much  for 
their  country  as  those  who  tacked  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
to  the  map! 

* 

In  1840  Harriet  Martineau  visited  this  country  and 
found  only  seven  occupations  open  to  women,  outside 
of  homekeeping.  These  were  teaching,  sewing,  keep¬ 
ing  boarders,  working  in  miils,  typesetting,  bookbind¬ 
ing  and  household  service.  Now  women  have  entered 
about  every  occupation  known  to  society.  There  are 
women  veterinarians,  blacksmiths,  hod  carriers  and 
carpenters,  to  say  nothing  of  clerks,  doctors  and  law¬ 
yers.  Improve’d  farm  machinery  has  enabled  wives 
and  daughters  of  farmers  to  help  at  cultivating  or  har¬ 
vesting  crops.  There  has  always  been  much  argu¬ 


ment  as  to  whether  this  broadening  of  woman’s  occu¬ 
pation  has  made  it  harder  for  man  to  compete  with 
other  laborers.  There  are  two  sides  to  this  question, 
but  on  the  whole  we  think  there  has  been  great  gain 
to  society  from  the  fact  that  woman  has  been  able  to 
earn  wages  in  cash.  Men  may  have  been  crowded  out 
of  some  occupations,  but  there  are  some  things  which 
a  woman  can  do  better  than  a  man  and  the  race  sure¬ 
ly  gains  in  spirit  and  independence  as  woman  becomes 
master  of  her  own  living.  The  worst  feature  about 
woman’s  work  is  the  fact  that  some  women,  who  have 
no  real  need  for  doing  so,  will  do  work  which  right¬ 
fully  belongs  to  those  who  actually  need  it.  The  wo¬ 
man  who  works  merely  to  buy  clothes  or  for  amuse¬ 
ment  has  no  business  to  help  cut  the  wages  of  those 
who  must  toil  for  bread  and  butter! 

• 

Mr.  Okr  in  his  remarks  on  the  barge  canal  (page 
697)  asks  what  interest  New  York  City  can  have  in 
improving  country  roads  or  in  educating  country 
children!  What  would  this  great  city  do  if  there  were 
no  country  roads?  Where  would  its  food  and  its  raw 
materials  come  from?  Every  pound  of  material  used 
here,  with  the  exception  of  ice  and  fish,  was  originally 
hauled  over  a  country  road  somewhere.  Again,  what 
would  New  York  City  do  without  country  chiidren  to 
bring  new  blood  and  energy  fresh  from  the  soil?  Shut 
ou  all  supplies  of  farm-bred  flesh  and  blood  for  three 
generations  and  New  York  would  be  inhabited  by  a 
race  of  mentaUand  physical  dwarfs!  Country  roads 
and  country  children!  ’  They  are  the  veins  and  the 
life  blood  of  New  York.  She  will  neglect  them  when 
she  wants  to  commit  suicide. 

« 

Here  is  another  side  to  the  apple  box  problem — 
the  question  of  good  packing: 

I  have  experimented  quite  a  good  deal  with  boxes  as 
apple  packages,  and  liave  always  found  the  fruit  sell 
much  better  in  the  box  than  in  the  barrel.  The  dilflculty 
wlilch  i  have  heretofore  expeidenced  is  in  getting  com¬ 
petent  people  to  pack  the  fruit.  That  is  my  trouble  this 
year.  Labor  is  vtry  scarce,  and  having  2,000  or  3,000  bar¬ 
rels  of  apples  to  pack,  I  And  myself  unable  to  secure  the 
necessary  labor  to  use  the  boxes  to  advantage,  i  have 
always  used  the  bushel  box,  and  shall  continue  to  use 
the  boxes  in  a  small  way  until  I  can  educate  some  of 
our  people  in  packing.  The  chief  argument  in  favor  of 
ihe  box  seems  to  me  to  be  the  fact  that  the  gibwer  can 
realize  from  30  to  50  per  cent  more  for  his  apples  packed 
in  boxes  than  in  barrels.  This  has  been  my  experience 
in  every  instance,  but  this  year,  having  an  unusually 
heavy  crop  in  this  section,  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
get  labor  to  handle  the  fruit.  s.  l.  lupton. 

Virginia. 

It  certainly  never  will  do  to  throw  apples  carelessly 
into  boxes  and  expect  the  consumer  to  be  satisfled 
with  them.  The  smaller  the  package  the  more 
critical  the  customer  because  he  can  examine  the  con¬ 
tents  easily.  The  object  of  packing  in  a  box  is  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  chance  to  advertise  our  skill  and  honesty! 

* 

Gov.  Odell  of  New  York  welcomed  the  Farmers’ 
Congress  at  Niagara  Falls  in  a  pleasant  speech. 
Among  other  things  he  spoke  of  the  help  and  recog¬ 
nition  which  National  and  State  governments  give  to 
farmers.  He  defended  this  practice  on  the  ground 
that  whatever  helps  those  who  produce  food  and  fiber 
also  helps  those  who  must  use  the  products  of  the 
farm.  The  Governor  took  pains  to  bring  this  point 

out  clearly: 

* 

It  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  aid  in  the 
development  of  the  soil  of  the  country  as  it  is  to  protect 
its  artisans  against  unjust  discrimination  or  unfair  com¬ 
petition  at  home  and  abroad;  to  aid  in  promoting  the 
material  welfare  of  its  citizens,  as  it  is  to  stamp  out  dis¬ 
ease  or  epidemic  which  may  thi'eaten  the  lives  of  indi¬ 
viduals.  This  encouragement  w  Inch  the  Government  ex¬ 
tends  does  not  lead  to  a  dependent  spirit,  but  rather 
makes  our  citizenship  more  self-reliant,  and  more  pa¬ 
triotic. 

Of  course  we  agree  with  that — it  is  well  said,  but 
while  the  Governor  was  talking  did  not  his  mind  run 
back  a  few  months  to  the  time  when  the  fair  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station  was  cut, 
and  the  needed  Agricultural  College  building  held  up? 
Farmers  think  at  times  that  they  are  fed  more  than 
their  share  of  words.  A  few  deeds  along  the  line  of 
this  “aid  in  the  development  of  the  soil”  would  help 
balance  the  ration.  The  Governor  has  probably  been 
told  by  this  time  why  the  farmers  oppose  the  barge 
canal.  Among  other  reasons  the  following  is  given  by 
the  Chautauqua  County  farmers: 

We  believe  that  the  expenditure  of  this  large  sum  for 
such  a  purpose  would  so  burden  the  taxpayers  of  this 
State  that  we  would  feel  the  distressing  effect  for  many 
years,  thus  precluding  the  possibility  of  securing  needed 
appropriations  for  many  worthy  objects. 

The  Agricultural  College  building  was  refused  by 
the  last  Legislature  because  “the  State  is  too  poor.” 
And  yet,  by  inference  from  the  Governor’s  own  state¬ 
ment  agricultural  education  is  the  first  duty  of  the 
State.  Farmers  fear  that  this  same  old  plea  of  pov¬ 
erty  will  go  with  the  canal  for  years. 


SoME'i’XMES  we  hear  city  men  say  that  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  a  country  road  does  not  concern  them  be¬ 
cause  they  never  haul  anything  over  it.  Some  men 
work  for  years  and  even  accumulate  great  fortunes 
without  understanding  the  simplest  fundamental 
truths.  Name  a  few  things  produced  in  this  country, 
and  which  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  the  city,  which 
are  not  hauled  over  a  country  road  somewhere!  All 
wealth  came  originally  out  of  the  soil.  The  city  may 
be  fed  by  the  railroads,  but  the  railroads  are  fed  by 
the  country  highway.  Shut  up  the  country  roads  and 
the  city  would  be  like  the  Mississippi  with  all  the 
hillside  springs  dried  up. 

* 

Our  scientific  men  will  do  well  to  remember  that 
what  is  called  learning  is  one  thing  and  that  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  it  to  the  bread  and  butter  side  of  life  is 
another.  Take  the  familiar  case  of  the  poisons  re¬ 
quired  to  kill  Potato  beetles.  There  are  many  farm¬ 
ers  who  believe  that  more  Paris-green  is  required  to 
destroy  these  insects  than  was  the  case  10  years  ago. 
They  also  believe  that  Paris-green  injures  the  vines. 
The  entomologists  oppose  this,  and  still  urge  the  use 
of  Paris-green.  The  following  note  shows  how  some 
farmers  feel  about  it: 

My  experience  teaches  me  that  It  does  take  more  Paris- 
green  to  kill  Potato  bugs  than  It  used  to.  I  do  not  know 
if  the  bugs  are  getting  Immune  to  the  poison,  or  if  the 
poison  is  adulterated,  but  I  have  to  use  much  stronger 
.solutions  to  kill  them  than  I  did  formerly.  I  only  grow 
a  few  potatoes  for  home  use,  and  do  the  spraying  my 
self,  consequently  I  know  how  it  is  mixed  and  put  on. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  losing  a  good  deal  of  faith 
in  those  learned  men,  so  far  as  real  practical  knowledge 
goes  when  applied  to  general  applications.  I  think  as 
the  old  darkey  said  to  his  master:  “Now  Master,  I  know 
you  are  a  very  smart  man  Indeed,  and  know  a  great  deal, 
but  while  you  know  a  good  deal,  I  know  a  little.” 

We  print  this  because  it  states  clearly  what  not  a 
few  farmers  say.  They  admit  the  value  of  scientific 
research,  and  are  very  willing  to  acknowledge  the 
service  which  the  scientists  are  performing.  They 
feel,  however,  that  the  learned  men  often  have  a  poor 
opinion  of  their  judgment  and  powers  of  observation. 
The  true  scientist  should  never  quarrel  with  the 
farmer,  because  the  only  possible  future  of  a  scientific 
theory  lies  through  the  bread  and  butter  side  of 
living. 

* 

Mn.LioNS  of  the  public  money  are  spent  in  caring 
for  homeless  children.  Nearly  as  much  is  spent  in 
private  benevolence.  Poorhouses,  reform  schools, 
jails,  asylums  and  other  institutions  are  crowded  with 
children  who  are  to  be  brought  up  without  the  home 
and  love  and  care  which  childhood  requires.  Many 
of  these  institutions  cannot  produce  good  citizens — in 
fact  they  will  turn  out  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
elements  of  society.  No  matter  how  successful  such 
children  may  become  they  will  always  lack  the  char¬ 
acter  which  nothing  but  home  and  private  influence 
can  furnish.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  when  chil¬ 
dren  are  herded  together  the  habits  of  the  lazy  and 
vicious  prevail.  A  child  may  enter  such  an  institution 
with  the  most  hopeful  chances  for  right  development 
only  to  yield  to  the  debasing  influence  of  other  chil¬ 
dren.  It  is  the  worst  sort  of  a  mistake  to  herd  these 
little  children  together.  They  should  be  separated  and 
put  in  small  colonies,  or  in  private  homes.  The  mil¬ 
lions  that  are  spent  in  jailing  these  little  ones  might 
well  be  spent  in  setting  them  free.  Make  it  an  object 
for  some  worthy  farmer’s  wife  to  take  one  or  more 
of  such  children  and  care  for  them.  Pay  her  for  doing 
it — it  would  cost  but  little  more  in  the  end  than  the 
present  plan  of  herding  the  children  in  institutions. 
It  would  give  the  farmer’s  wife  a  chance  to  earn 
money  and  provide  a  new  occupation  and  interest. 
We  would  hardly  advise  this  for  children  whose  evil 
habits  are  well  formed,  but  for  small  children  nothing 
could  be  more  desirable.  We  understand,  of  course, 
that  some  farmers  are  not  suited  to  such  work.  Oth¬ 
ers  are,  however,  and  for  all  such  this  plan  might  give 
a  profitable  occupation  and  a  chance  to  perform  a 
worthy  service  for  society. 


BREVITIES. 

Canned  Belgian  hare  is  the  latest  novelty. 

When  might  makes  right  slavery’s  in  sight. 

Certainly— a  blanket  factory  is  a  “cover  plant.” 

Why  do  not  Pacific  coast  farmers  grow  us  more  vetch 
seed? 

Prof.  Craig  considers  vetch  a  more  useful  plant  than 
cow  peas. 

If  Jack  Frost  will  only  stay  off  two  weeks  longer  w« 
will  call  him  the  Hon.  John  Frost. 

We  understand  that  those  Colorado  peach  growers  who 
are  laying  down  their  trees  are  laying  up  treasure  in  the 
bank. 

We  can  inoculate  by  adding  a  small  living  piece  of  one 
thing  to  another.  This  is  not  true  of  the  mind.  When  a 
wife  gives  a  husband  a  living  piece  of  her  mind  she  does 
not  add  to  his  peace  of  mind! 

We  never  had  so  many  seedlings  or  ‘new  varieties” 
sent  for  examination.  Some  of  them  are  fair,  but  few 
are  worthy  of  introduction.  There  are  savage  men  with 
clubs  standing  ready  to  polish  off  new  varieties' 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— A  60-mile-an-hour  windstorm,  with  heavy 
rain,  passed  over  New  York  September  16,  breaking  win¬ 
dows,  tearing  off  signs  and  uprooting  trees.  Several  per¬ 
sons  were  injured  by  flying  timbers.  Vessels  in  the  harbor 
were  in  great  danger,  and  the  entire  fleet  of  the  Staten 
Island  Yacht  Club  was  sunk  at  its  anchorage.  A  pilot  boat 
was  driven  ashore.  The  President,  coming  from  Oyster 
Bay  on  the  Sylph»  was  in  danger,  and  the  yacht  was 
forced  to  put  into  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  In  Brooklyn 
church  steeples  Were  blown  down,  streets  flooded,  trolley 
cars  delayed  and  two  drivers  injured  by  falling  buildings. 

In  New  Rochelle  many  yachts  were  blown  ashore.  There 
were  thrilling  rescues.  At  City  Island  there  was  damage 
estimated  at  $100,000.  Jersey  City  was  badly  flooded,  trees 
were  uprooted  and  street  car  service  hampered.  At  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N.  J.,  the  damage  amounted  to  $30,000.  There 
was  heavy  damage  and  serious  loss  of  life  among  the  fish¬ 
ing  fleet  from  New  York,  and  the  loss  of  life  at  sea  was 
large.  The  British  tramp  steamer  Mexicano,  under  char¬ 
ter  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  bound  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  for  Vera  Cruz  with  a  cargo  of  petroleum,  went 
down  September  15  off  Cape  Hatteras;  17  men  lost.  Sep¬ 
tember  16,  when  the  gale  hit  the  Maine  coast,  15  fishermen 

were  drowned  off  Pemaquid  Point . Orrando  P. 

Dexter,  a  wealthy  New  York  man,  was  assassinated  at 
Santa  Clara,  N.  Y.,  in  the  Adirondack  region,  September 
19.  He  had  bought  an  immense  tract  of  land  in  the  North 
Woods,  and  had  become  an  object  of  dislike  to  guides  and 
lumbermen  whose  livelihood  had  been  taken  away  or  cur¬ 
tailed.  The  preserve  which  he  owned  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  in  the  entire  North  Woods.  It  comprises 
nearly  10,000  acres  and  covers  an  area  of  15  square  miles. 
Dexter  paid  $5  an  acre  for  the  land  and  expended  $100,000 
in  improvements.  The  preserve  is  surrounded  by  a  high 
wire  fence  beyond  which  no  outsider  may  venture.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  deer  roam  this  immense  park,  and  the  streams 
and  Dexter  Lake,  a  magnificent  body  of  water,  are  filled 
with  the  choicest  fish.  Throughout  the  preserve  are 
tacked  signs  warning  against  trespass.  It  is  believed  that 
this  exclusion  furnished  the  motive  of  the  murder.  .  .  . 
The  jury  in  the  slander  suit  of  Thomas  Robinson  against 
former  Postmaster-General  John  Wanamaker  at  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  September  21,  returned  a  verdict  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Wanamaker.  Thomas  Robinson,  of  Butler,  formerly  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  State  Printing,  endeavored  to  recover 
$25,000  damages  from  Mr.  Wanamaker  in  an  action  for 
slander.  In  1898  Mr.  Wanamaker  made  a  number  of  politi¬ 
cal  speeches,  and  in  one  delivered  at  Williamstown  he  was 
charged  with  slandering  Robinson . Deputy  Com¬ 

missioner  of  Labor  Bush,  of  Nebraska,  has  notified  mana¬ 
gers  for  Cudahy,  Swift,  Armour  and  the  Omaha  Packing 
Company  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  nearly  500  chil¬ 
dren  between  the  ages  of  10  and  14  years,  to  permit  them 
to  attend  school.  This  la  the  first  instance  of  the  com¬ 
pulsory  education  law  being  enforced.  Each  of  the  plants 

employs  moi'e  than  100  children . The  school 

board  at  Princeton,  Ind.,  decided  not  to  admit  a  Filipino 
boy  into  the  public  schools  of  that  place.  P.  T.  Gilbert, 
who  is  the  instructor  in  English  of  the  Princeton  schools, 
took  a  fondness  to  a  Filipino  boy  while  in  the  Philippines 
and  decided  to  take  him  to  Princeton.  The  lad  is  12  years 
old  and  intelligent.  When  Prof.  Gilbert  expressed  his 
intention  of  placing  the  lad  in  the  public  schools  of 
Princeton  the  “color  line’’  was  raised,  and  the  prejudice 
against  the  lad  became  so  great  that  the  members  of  the 
school  board  were  forced  to  cgill  a  meeting  and  decided 

against  the  boy . Breathitt  County.  Ky..  has  a 

strong  rival  for  lawlessness  and  bloodshed  in  Monroa 
County,  Ala.,  where  23  murders  have  occurred  since  Jan¬ 
uary,  two  of  the  men  killed  being  sheriffs.  Twenty-three 
homicides  occurred  in  this  county  last  year.  There  is 
practically  no  attempt  to  enforce  the  laws,  as  Juries  are 
afraid  to  do  anything.  Local  papers  take  no  notice  of 
a  killing  for  fear  of  revenge. 

ADMINISTRATION.— A  Sub-Committee  of  the  Senate 
Indian  Committee,  consisting  of  Senators  Stewart,  Clark, 
of  Wyoming;  Platt,  of  Connecticut,  and  Quay  will  go  to 
Indian  Territory  October  25  and  conduct  an  inquiry  into 
the  matters  alleged  against  Federal  officials  and  others. 
Senator  Quarles,  of  Wisconsin,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
committee,  was  asked  to  go,  but  declined,  saying  he  had 
visited  the  Territory  last  year  and  was  familiar  with  the 
situation.  Mr.  Quarles  does  not  think  there  is  anything 
going  on  there  to  make  any  fuss  over,  and  that  if  the 
Indians  are  being  robbed  that  is  their  own  lookout. 

The  case  of  State  Senator  George  A.  Green, 
charged  with  conspiracy  and  bribery,  growing  out  of  the 
postal  investigation,  was  adjourned  until  September  28 
by  United  States  Commissioner  Hall.  The  Commissioner 
denied  a  motion  of  the  prisoner’s  counsel  that  the 
charges  be  dismissed  on  the  grounds  that  the  indictments 
upon  which  the  charges  are  based  do  not  recite  sufficient 
facts  to  constitute  a  crime. 

PHILIPPINES.— One  hundred  cases  of  bubonic  plague 
are  reported  in  Tondo,  the  most  northern  and  populous 
suburban  district  of  Manila.  Of  these  80  have  had  a 
fatal  termination.  Twelve  cases,  with  nine  deaths,  aie 
also  reported  from  Cebu,  in  the  Province  of  Visayas. 
Cholera  is  prevalent  in  all  parts  of  the  island,  the  result 

of  an  absence  of  rain . One  hundred  fanatics 

have  attacked  the  headquarters  of  the  constabulary  at 
San  Jose,  in  the  Province  of  Neuva  Ecija,  Island  of 
Luzon,  attempting  to  take  the  place  by  storm.  I  he  at¬ 
tacking  force  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  eight;  the 
constabulary  lost  five  men. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Farm  mechanics,  a  new  chair, 
has  been  established  at  the  Agricultural  College  at  Ames, 
Iowa.  C.  J.  Zintheo  has  been  installed  at  the  head,  and 
instruction  in  all  kinds  of  farm  machinery,  motive  power, 
drainage,  the  use  of  electricity  and  other  matters  of  use 
on  the  farm  will  be  given. 

The  directors  of  the  Dallas  Commercial  Club  have  called 
a  National  convention,  to  be  held  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  on 
October  8,  to  consider  the  boll  weevil  situation  in  the 
cotton-growing  districts.  The  attendance  of  delegates 
from  all  the  cotton-growing  States  and  of  representatives 
from  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture  is  desired. 
Since  the  efforts  of  the  State  Government  of  Texas, 
which  offered  n  reward  of  $50,000  for  a  remedy,  have 
failed  it  is  desired  that  the  National  Government  aid 


the  movement  by  employing  scientific  knowledge  aiul  in¬ 
ventive  genius  in  behalf  of  the  end  sought.  While  the 
boll  weevil  ravages  in  Texas  this  year  are  much  less  than 
last  season,  still  the  feeling  prevails  that  only  by  constant 
vigilance  and  the  most  extensive  and  comprehensive  ef¬ 
forts  can  the  pest  be  kept  from  extending  into  the  entire 
cotton-growing  section  of  the  United  States. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  department  of  forestry  in  Purdue  University. 
Experiments  and  testing  of  the  different  trees  and  shrub¬ 
bery  in  the  United  States  will  be  the  principal  work  of 
the  new  branch  of  the  school,  and  the  Government  will 
soon  erect  a  large  building  and  install  apparatus  needed 
in  the  study.  An  extensive  tract  of  land  will  of  a  neces¬ 
sity  be  added  to  the  already  large  Purdue  farm  for  the 
raising  and  cultivation  of  the  trees  and  shrubs,  and  will 
greatly  broaden  the  scope  of  the  University.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  considered  many  schools  in  the  Middle  West  for  the 
establishinent  of  the  school  of  forestry,  but  concluded  to 
place  it  at  Purdue,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

The  Association  of  American  Cemetery  Superintendents 
held  its  seventeenth  annual  meeting  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
September  8  to  10,  John  C.  Dix,  of  Cleveland,  being,  as 
has  become  the  practice,  advanced  from  the  vice-presi¬ 
dency  to  the  presidency,  Chicago  was  selected  for  the 
1904  meeting. 

The  annual  picnic  and  clambake  of  the  Mercer  Co., 

N.  J.,  Pomona  Grange  was  held  near  Allentown,  N.  J., 
August  26.  There  was  very  good  speaking  by  Sister 
Southerland,  Lady  Assistant  Steward  of  Massachusetts 
State  Grange,  Brother  Geo.  F.  Gaunt,  Master  State 
Grange,  D.  J.  Perrine,  president  of  Middlesex  County 
Board  of  Agriculture,  A.  H.  Rogers,  Master  of  Mercer 
County  Pomona  Grange.  The  Pomona  Grange  will  have 
headquarters  on  the  Interstate  Fair  Grounds,  Trenton,  N. 

J..  September  28-October  2,  where  all  Patrons  are  cor¬ 
dially  invited  to  rest  and  check  wraps  and  other  parcels. 
This  fair  is  the  best  held  in  New  Jersey. 

THE  NEW  YORK  APPLE  CROP. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  apple 
crop  this  season,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  very  un¬ 
evenly  distributed.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  crop 
in  this  section  is  less  than  last  year.  The  quality  is  much 
better  than  last  season,  a  fact  that  is  favorable  for  im¬ 
proved  prices  as  compared  with  last  year,  as  the  demor¬ 
alized  markets  for  that  crop,  I  consider,  were  due  more 
to  the  abominable  quality  of  the  fruit  and  the  wide¬ 
spread  fraud  in  packing,  chiefly  on  the  part  of  dealers, 
rather  than  to  the  large  crop.  In  fact,  the  press  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  International  Apple  Shippers’  Association 
at  its  recent  meeting  claimed  the  crop  of  last  season 
amounted  to  only  47,000,000  barrels,  which  is  about  6,000,- 
000  barrels  less  than  the  estimafe  of  the  State  Fruit 
Growers  in  August.  1902,  for  the  15  leading  States.  They 
also  reported  a  decrease  in  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada  of  nearly  2,000,000  barrels  this  year,  as  compared  with 
last.  As  there  is  undoubtedly  a  great  increase  In  the 
South  this  would  indicate  a  very  large  decrease  in  the 
great  commercial  apple  belt  of  the  North.  Another  fact 
that  should  be  taken  into  account  is  the  abnormal  de¬ 
crease,  or  practical  failure,  of  the  apple  crop  of  Europe, 
particularly  in  England  and  France.  Thia  insures  a  large 
foreign  demand  for  our  better  grades.  These  facts  taken 
together  would  seem  to  justify  growers  in  demanding 
good  prices  for  Winter  fruit.  Buyers,  however,  are  very 
conservative,  and  but  few  sales  have  yet  been  made.  The 
only  ones  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge  have  been  at 
$2  per  barrel.  w.  t.  mann. 

Niagara  Co.»  N.  Y, 

HE  FAVORS  THE  BARGE  CANAL 

As  the  opponents  of  canal  improvement  have  had  their 
innings,  I  want  to  make  answer  to  some  of  the  state¬ 
ments  of  Mr.  Wood  on  page  609.  We  can  all  agree  that 
millions  are  incomprehensible;  twenty  millions  for  the 
annual  State  budget,  as  much  more  for  a  State  Capitol, 
and  four  hundred  millions  expense  for  our  National  Gov¬ 
ernment;  surely  the  word  million  is  an  everyday  word, 
and  in  this  age  of  great  things  we  are  no  doubt  careless 
about  its  use,  especially  when  the  sum  figures  in  our  tax 
budget.  By  the  proposed  improvement  the  maximum 
rate  of  taxation  cannot  exceed  $1.20  per  thousand  of 
valuation,  and  Gov.  Odell  assures  us  that  there  will  be 
no  burden  of  taxation,  as  most  if  not  all  the  expense  will 
be  met  by  indirect  taxation,  of  which  the  farmer  has  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  part.  However,  the  opponents  assume  that  the 
entire  cost  is  to  be  met  by  direct  taxation.  Let  us  an¬ 
alyze  our  own  town  finances  and  it  will  be  applicable  to 
every  rural  community  in  the  State.  Our  assessed  valua¬ 
tion  is  about  $800,000,  so  if  the  maximum  amount  was  ex¬ 
pended  we  would  have  to  pay  annually  $960.  Last  year 
we  paid  State  taxes  to  the  amount  of  $145.28,  and  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  State  $1,957.01;  we  have  just  voted  to 
abolish  the  labor  system  on  our  highways  and  adopted 
the  money  system  under  which  “we  will  be  obliged  to 
raise  about  $1,000,  and  to  this  amount  the  State  will  add 
50  per  cent  or  $500,  so  that  the  coming  year  we  will  lack 
about  $2,300  of  being  self-supporting.  Now  this  benevo¬ 
lence  on  the  part  of  the  State  is  almost  wholly  contrib¬ 
uted  by  the  canal  cities,  made  great  by  this  channel  of 
commerce.  It  seems  to  me  that  while  the  farmer  is  ask¬ 
ing  what  benefit  is  the  canal  to  him  his  city  brother  may 
well  ask  what  benefit  are  the  highways  400  miles  away, 
or  why  should  he  be  taxed  to  educate  the  children  of 
communities  that  are  forever  meddling  with  city  local 
affairs,  and  are  now  opposing  one  of  the  very  things 
which  has  given  us  this  taxable  wealth.  We  hardly  think 
Mr.  Wood  consistent  v/hen  he  says  the  transportation 
question  has  been  settled  in  favor  of  the  railroads,  and 
goes  on  to  say  “every  acre  of  land  in  the  West  com¬ 
petes  with  every  acre  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  the 
markets  of  New  York  City,  and  we  object  to  spending 
immense  sums  of  our  money  to  give  them  an  unfair  ad¬ 
vantage  over  us,’’  fully  admitting  all  that  the  most  cheer¬ 
ful  advocate  of  canal  improvement  has  ever  claimed— 
cheaper  transportation.  I  must  confess  I  admire  Mr. 
Wood’s  frankness  when  he  says  it  is  unfair  to  tax  the 
railroads  of  our  State  to  build  a  competition  to  be  op¬ 
erated  at  their  and  our  expense.  For  once  we  are  sorry 
to  say  the  farmers  and  railroad.s  have  joined  hands  for 
the  admitted  purpose  of  stilling  competition.  We  are 


now  having  to  pay  nearly  50  per  cent  more  for  coal  tlian 
before  railroad  combinations,  and  everyone  knows  that 
scores  of  people  died  in  New  York  City  last  Winter  from 
lack  of  warmth,  because  the  railroads  refused  to  deliver 
coal,  although  thousands  of  carloads  were  side-tracked 
almost  everywhere. 

I  think  it  safe  to  say  25  men  are  now  able  to  dictate 
the  policy  of  every  important  railroad  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  question  of  a  great  free  water-way  from 
the  Central  West,  the  granary  of  the  world,  to  the  sea¬ 
board,  is  of  more  importance  than  ever  before.  Con¬ 
sider  for  one  moment  what  the  packers  and  railroads 
have  done  to  the  cattle  interests,  reduced  the  price  of 
meat  of  the  producer  and  increased  the  price  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  “giving  the  devil  his  due,”  as  it  were. 

Is  there  a  single  reason  why  this  proposed  improve¬ 
ment  should  not  be  favorable?  Surely  we  are  being  more 
than  generously  treated  in  the  division  of  school  and 
other  public  moneys.  We  believe  Gov.  Odell,  Mr.  Wood 
u  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  when  he  says  that  the 
expense  of  this  great  improvement  will  be  mostly  if  not 
wholly  met  by  indirect  taxation,  and  that  the  added  pro.s- 
perity  to  these  great  industrial  centers  means  a  greater 
demand  for  the  products  of  our  farms,  giving  a  measure 
of  prosperity  to  us  all.  julian  a.  orh. 

Sardinia,  N.  Y. 

Comment  by  Hon.  James  Wood. 

1  have  carefully  read  the  interesting  letter  of  Mr.  Uir 
in  favor  of  the  canal  proposition,  and  do  not  find  any¬ 
thing  requiring  a  reply.  It  is  a  novelty  to  find  an  intelli¬ 
gent  man  who  is  not  afraid  of  taxation,  but  rather  en¬ 
joys  it.  The  assessed  property  of  the  State  pays  equal 
taxes  everywhere.  The  farmer’s  property  is  all  in  sight, 
and  the  assessor  find  it,  while  others  are  able  to  keep  a 
great  share  of  their  property  out  of  sight.  The  new 
schemes  of  indirect  taxation  may  be  only  temporary, 
the  courts  or  the  Legislature  may  upset  them  at  any 
time,  but  the  farmer’s  taxes  are  as  sure  as  fate.  The 
advocates  of  the  canal  only  talk  of  the  first  cost.  Not 
a  word  is  ever  said  about  the  cost  of  maintenance  and 
operation,  which  will  be  perpetual.  Let  me  Illustrate.  In 
the  year  1991  the  canals  of  the  State  earned  for  the  boat¬ 
men  and  all  concerned  the  sum  of  $974,874.70.  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  earn  this  the  State  paid  out  of  its  treas¬ 
ury  $3,308,741.79  of  the  taxpayers’  money.  If  the  baige 
canal  is  constructed  as  provided  by  the  pending  bill,  and 
if  every  esiimate  as  to  its  cost,  its  traffic  and  its  saving, 
made  by  its  advocates,  is  found  correct,  the  canal  will 
earn  $3,676,228.39  per  year,  and  for  this,  allowing  the  cost 
of  maintenance  to  be  the  same  as  in  1901,  the  State  will 
have  to  pay  $10,652,415.79!  The  farmers  will  find  whether 
there  is  any  particular  pleasure  in  this,  james  wood. 


QUEBEC  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

'I'he  Summer  meeting  of  the  Quebec  Bornological  So¬ 
ciety  took  place  August  26-27  at  Abbotsford,  at  the  foot 
oi  tne  picturesque  Yamasha  Mountain.  Professors  Craig, 
of  Itnaca;  Waugh,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Macouii,  of 
tile  Governnieniai  Farm,  Ottawa,  were  present,  and 
many  of  the  leading  fruit  growers  of  Quebec  and  north¬ 
ern  Vermont.  An  interesting  and  instructive  progi-amine 
bad  been  arranged.  Mr.  Whyte,  of  Ottawa,  addressed  the 
meeting  on  gooseberries,  and  showed  samples  of  the  skill 
of  his  hands.  Such  fruit  was  never  seen  before  in  this 
vicinity.  Plums  and  strawberries  were  subjects  of  papers 
by  local  experts;  orchard  cultivation,  a  practical  and  in¬ 
structive  paper  by  Henry  'i'ruckell;  spraying,  by  Mr. 
Reynaud,of  La  Trappe,  and  a  bee  paper,  by  Mr.  Winters, 
of  Como,  Que.,  seemed  to  create  the  most  interest  among 
those  assembled.  The  feature  of  the  proceedings  was  the 
illustrated  lecture  by  Prof.  Craig,  A  Trip  to  Jamaica. 
Prof.  Macoun.  on  the  variation  in  individual  trees,  show¬ 
ing  figures  of  the  yield  of  trees  the  same  age  in  the  same 
orchard,  gave  those  present  food  for  reflection.  He  showed 
tables  of  the  amount  gathered  from  apple  and  plum 
trees  grown  on  the  Central  Experiment  Farm,  some 
trees  yielding  three  times  the  amount  of  others  planted 
at  the  same  time  and  with  the  same  treatment.  William 
Craig,  Jr.,  of  Gibbland  Farm,  Abbotsford,  and  Norman 
Jack,  of  Chateauguay,  Que.,  were  elected  delegates  from 
the  Society  to  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  American 
Bornological  Society  at  Boston,  Mass.,  September  10-12. 
Splendid  weather  favored  the  convention  and  the  attend¬ 
ance  was  large,  particularly  at  the  evening  sessions. 
Quite  a  collection  of  fruit  of  good  quality  was  shown. 
Robert  Hamilton  and  Dr.  Wood,  the  jgenial  president  and 
secretary  of  the  Society,  deserve  praise  for  the  harmoni¬ 
ous  way  things  passed  off.  Local  talent  furnished  va¬ 
riety  of  amusement,  and  all  departed,  voting  the  proceed¬ 
ings  an  unqualified  success.  h.  t. 


THE  GNION  CROP  in  this  section  is  the  shortest 
harvested  in  many  years,  and  the  poorest  in  quality.  A 
number  of  fields  have  been  plowed  under,  and  some  others 
might  as  well  be.  A  few,  however,  have  fair  yields,  and 
at  prices  prevalent  now  will  realize  a  fair  profit.  White 
onions  selling  at  $5  per  bari-el  make  a  very  attractive 
Cl  op  to  the  would-be  grower,  but  after  he  has  grown 
them  a  few  years  he  knows  more  about  them.  Quite  a 
number  of  white  onions  have  already  been  shipped  from 
the  field  at  the  price  stated,  but  the  rainy  damp  weatlier 
of  the  past  two  weeks  has  hindered  the  drying  process 
and  caused  rapid  deterioi-ation  in  quality.  J.  a. 

Westport,  Conn. 

WISCONSIN  CROPS.— Oats  are  being  thrashed  in  very 
poor  condition,  and  a  light  crop;  potatoes  rotting  badly. 
Corn  is  good  but  late;  will  take  from  two  to  three  weeks 
of  good  weather  to  ripen.  We  are  filling  our  silos,  but 
fields  are  so  soft  we  can  only  run  the  binder  on  high 
ground,  and  haul  small  loads,  which  makes  slow  work. 
Madison,  Wis.  _  H.  l.  o. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Among  the  exhibits  that  attracted  more  than  usual  at¬ 
tention  at  the  State  Fair  was  the  Foster  steel  stanchion. 
The  manufacturer  is  Frank  H.  Battles,  the  well-known 
seed  grower  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  A  neat  little  booklet, 
fully  describing  this  stanchion,  will  be  mailed  free  to  any 
farmer  writing  for  it. 

Those  wagon  and  cart  wheels  offered  by  Hobson  &  Co., 
17  State  St.,  New  York  City,  should  appeal  to  every 
farmer  whose  wagon  is  in  need  of  repairs.  A  new  set 
of  wheels  will  often  make  the  old  wagon  as  good  as  new. 
This  firm  also  makes  the  famous  Hobson  dumping  carts— 
two  or  four  wheels,  and  in  12  style.s. 

Nowadays  it  is  possible  to  buy  almost  any  household 
necessity  or  article  of  apparel  direct  from  the  maker  at 
considerably  reduced  cost.  The  Glen  Rock  Woolen  Mills, 
Somerville,  N.  J.,  are  offering  either  readymade  or  made- 
to-order  suits  direct  from  their  woolen  mills  at  very 
reasonable  prices;  or,  if  you  prefer,  they  will  sell  you 
the  cloth.  Samples  will  be  sent  free. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  that  we  have  had  a  good  word 
to  say  for  the  Kemp  manure  spreader,  but  a  machine 
which  occupies  so  important  a  field  in  farm  economy 
cannot  be  too  frequently  brought  to  public  notice.  This 
note  will  have  served  a  good  purpose  if  it  leads  a  single 
farmer  who  is  yet  without  a  manure  spreader  to  procure 
the  Kemp  catalogue  and  make  a  study  of  its  usefulness 
in  connection  with  his  own  land.  Kemp  &  Btirpee  Mfg. 
t-'ompany,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  are  the  manufacturers 
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I  Woman  and  Home  | 

trom  Day  to  Day.  ant  silks  have  a  satin  face,  and  a  very 

the;  scientific  life.  flowing  quality;  they  cost  $4  a  yard, 

Before  breakfast  has  been  prepared  or  double  width.  Many  of  the  new 

after  It  has  been  served  and  eaten  the  silks,  crepes  and  novelty  velvets  are  34, 
housewife  should  add  up  the  different  43,  45  or  46  Inches  wide,  so  their  width 

amounts  of  proteid,  fat,  and  carbohydrate  should  always  be  ascertained  before  es- 
found  in  the  foods.  The  computing  cards  ..  ,,  . 

should  be  used  at  each  meal.  In  the  even-  timating  the  quantity  required.  It  is 
ing  you  can  find  out  whether  you  have  Quite  likely  that  brocaded  silk  will  come 
taken  too  much  of  one  kind  of  food  or  not  Into  vogue  again,  for  a  number  of  these 
enough  of  another.— Mary  Moulton  Smith,  materials  give  a  suggestion  of  brocade. 
Mother’s  slow  at  figures,  but  she  always  What  is  called  satin  voluptueuse  faconne 

I  u.  elaborately  brocaded  satin  crepe. 

The  proteids  to  see  that  we  secure  the  right  , 

amount.  double  width,  costing  ?7  a  yard.  Crushed 

She  keeps  a  pad  of  paper  and  a  pencil  near  novelty  velvets,  damas,  broch6  and  ma- 
the  sink,  telasse  are  offered  for  $8,  $10  and  $12  a 

And  estimates  our  victuals-all  the  things  ^any  of  these  new  fabrics  seem 

we  eat  or  drink. 

She  lists  our  carbohydrates,  and  she  scrib-  luxurious  that  one  wonders  who,  save 
bles  down  the  fat,  the  very  wealthy,  can  afford  to  buy 

And  our  specific  gravity— she  always  them,  but  they  are  sold  freely,  like  all 


watches  that. 


the  other  luxuries  with  which  the  city 


Fall  waists  of  washing  material  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  great  many  attractive  styles, 
regulating  Marseilles,  vesting  and  cheviot  being  es- 


Mother’s  slow  at  figures,  but  she  wants  to  stores  are  filled, 
do  her  best. 

She’s  listened  to  the  lectures  until  she  Is 
possessed 

Of  scientific  demons  and  a 
c&rd”* 

And  while  she  chews  her  pencil  all  the  eggs  P^cially  favored.  The  mercerized  chev- 
are  boiling  hard.  lots  in  coarse  basket  weaves  are  espe- 

She  gets  bewildered  with  it,  and  she  has  to  cially  handsome.  In  Marseilles  or  vest- 
balance  up. 

And  the  coffee  is  so  sturdy  that  It  almost 
cracks  the  cup. 


Mother’s  slow  at  figures,  so  our  breakfast’s 
always  late; 


ing  a  readymade  waist  may  cost  from  $2 
to  $7;  the  prettiest  styles  are  white  with 
small  black  figures.  Less  expensive  are 
waists  of  Bedford  cord  costing  from 


The  proteids  and  the  hydrates  make  the  ^o  $2;  brilliantine,  very  prettily 

task  for  her  too  great.  pleated,  for  $1.95,  and  albatross  in  a  va- 

We  never  get  a  luncheon,  for  she  figures  riety  of  shades  for  the  same  price.  Black 
on  till  noon. 


And  finds  we’ve  overdone  it,  and  that  al¬ 
most  makes  her  swoon. 


mercerized  sateen  waists  nicely  made 
may  be  bought  for  $1,  and  these  are  very 


Mother’s  tabulating  every  pennyweight  we  convenient  for  a  person  goin^  into 

mourning.  Really  handsome  taffeta 
waists  are  sold  for  $6  or  $7;  simpler 

restaurant  down  the  street. 

-Chicago  Tribune.  styles,  well  made,  for  $4.50  to  $5.50.  Very 
V  often  a  light-colored  taffeta  wears  bet- 

Many  modern  housekeepers  do  not  than  black,  but  black  silks  are  al- 
like  a  tablecloth  creased  by  several  folds  something  of  a  lottery.  It  is  a 

in  ironing.  The  cloth  is  creased  once  ^ood  plan  to  buy  a  readymade  waist  oc- 
down  the  middle  and  then  rolled  around  casionally,  even  when  planning  to  do 
a  board  15  to  18  inches  wide,  thus  avoid-  sewing  at  home,  because  it 

ing  further  folds.  always  gives  the  home  seamstress  some 

•  suggestion  in  finishing,  fastenings,  or 

In  jelly-making  it  is  often  the  cus-  economy  of  labor  and  material.  We 

tom  to  cook  the  fruit  in  the  afternoon,  think  there  are  comparatively  few  cases 
and  then  allow  it  to  drip  over  night,  ^’tiere  it  pays  to  buy  waist  material 
We  think  results  are  better  if  the  drip-  ^  dressmaker  must  be  paid  to 

ping  process  is  completed  and  the  juice  it  up.  Many  dressmakers  of  fair 

and  sugar  boiled  the  same  day,  without  ability  seem  unable  to  fit  a  separate 

any  delay.  The  jelly  seems  to  stiffen  ^ive  it  the  same  air  as  the 


much  better  than  when  it  has  become 
thoroughly  chilled  by  standing  over 
night. 


garment  made  in  a  big  establishment. 
With  the  mail-order  catalogue  flying  all 
over  the  country,  it  is  easy  enough  to 
•  select  what  is  needed,  no  matter  how 

How  would  you  carry  a  pet  cat  if  tak-  isolated  one  may  be. 
ing  the  animal  upon  a  short  journey? 


The  usual  custom  is  to  shut  the  feline 
traveler  in  a  basket,  whence  emerge 
wails  of  distress  during  the  entire  jour¬ 
ney.  We  saw  a  contented  tabby  travel¬ 
ing  in  a  bag  recently,  with  comfort  to 
itself  and  its  owner.  The  bag  was  about 
three-fourths  of  a  yard  square,  made  of 
stout  denim,  with  a  tape  drawstring, 
which  should  draw  up  from  each  side. 

The  cat’s  body  was  in  the  bag,  which 
was  drawn  up  about  its  neck,  leaving 
the  head  out.  As  a  result  it  was  easily 
handled,  perfectly  comfortable,  and 
there  was  no  risk  of  its  getting  away. 

The  cat  had  been  introduced  to  the  bag 
previously,  and  allowed  to  lie  on  it,  thus 
making  it  familiar  property,  and  being 
able  to  look  around  and  see  what  hap¬ 
pened  felt  no  fear  of  its  strange  sur¬ 
roundings. 

* 

Among  new  Fall  materials  are  many 
soft  clinging  stuffs  having  the  crepe  ef-  Wilvt  can  be  more  unkind  than  to 
fects,  either  plain  or  figured.  In  plain  communicate  our  low  spirits  to  others, 
colored  silks  the  messalines  show  a  to  go  about  the  world  like  demons,  poi- 
beaut-iful  new  weave;  they  are  soft  and  soning  the  fountains  of  joy?  Have  I 
pliable,  with  a  mirror-like  sheen  that  more  light  because  I  have  managed  to 
suggests  a  polish.  Satin  meteor  and  involve  those  I  love  in  the  same  gloom 
bengaline  continue  to  hold  their  popu-  as  myself?  Is  it  not  pleasant  to  see  the 
larity.  Taffeta  and  damas  Ecossais,  sun  shining  on  the  mountains,  even 
done  into  plain  English,  mean  a  rich  though  we  have  none  of  it  down  in  our 
plaid  silk,  costing  $3.50  a  yard.  Ondoy-  valley? — F.  W.  Faber. 


The  Photographic  Competition. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  com¬ 
petition  for  garden  pictures  is  now  open, 
to  November  1,  thus  giving  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  Autumn  effects.  We  hope 
some  one  can  show  us  a  border  of  old- 
fashioned  hardy  Chrysanthemums;  such 
displays  are  not  as  common  as  they 
might  be,  in  spite  of  the  increasing  fa¬ 
vor  shown  these  plants.  The  button¬ 
like  little  Pompon  Chrysanthepaums, 
as  well  as  the  larger  flowers,  make  a 
fine  garden  feature  in  late  Autumn. 
First  Prize,  -  $7.00 

Second  Prize,  -  $5.00 

Third  Prize,  -  $3  OO 

Competition  now  open  until  November 
1,  1903.  Any  further  information  de¬ 
sired  will  be  furnished  upon  request.  Ad¬ 
dress  all  pictures  to  Prize  Photograph 
Competition,  Woman  and  Home  Depart¬ 
ment  of  The  R.  N.-Y, 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  attractive  blouse  waist  figured  is 
shown  in  white  louisine  silk  with  trim¬ 
ming  of  antique  Insertion.  The  waist  .*s 
made  over  a  fitted  foundation,  which  can 
be  used  or  omitted  as  may  be  preferred, 
and  closes  invisibly  beneath  the  center 
group  of  tucks.  The  backs  are  tucked 
from  the  shoulders  to  the  waist  line  and 
are  drawn  down  snugly,  so  giving  a  ta¬ 
pering  effect  to  the  figure.  The  front 


450'V'3Jouse  W.'il.'if  *0  40  hi’*-' 

is  laid  in  three  groups  of  tucks  which 
extend  full  length,  with  two  that  are 
left  free  at  yoke  depth,  and  is  pouched 
over  the  belt.  The  sleeves  are  tucked 
above  the  elbows  but  left  plain  and  full 
below.  The  quantity  of  material  requir¬ 
ed  for  the  medium  size  is  4^/^  yards  21 
inches  wide,  four  yards  27  inches  wide 
or  2%  yards  44  inches  wide,  with  5% 
yards  of  insertion  to  trim  as  illustrated. 
The  waist  pattern  No.  4503  is  cut  In 
sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40-inch  bust 
measure;  price  10  cents  from  this  oflice. 

Long  coats  are  noticeable  in  Fall 
suits.  The  one  shown  is  made  of  Rhone 
blue  cheviot,  stitched  with  silk,  and 
makes  part  of  a  costume  but  the  design 
is  equally  appropriate  for  the  separate 
coat  and  for  all  suiting  and  coat  ma¬ 
terials.  The  coat  is  made  with  fronts 
that  are  cut  in  three  sections,  back,  side 
backs  and  under-arm  gores.  The  neck 


4505  Woman’s  Coat,  32  lo  40  bust. 

is  finished  in  coat  style  and  the  fronts 
lap  over  to  be  buttoned  in  double-breast¬ 
ed  fashion.  The  sleeves  are  without 
fullness  above  the  elbows  but  form  puffs 
at  the  wrists  and  are  finished  with  flare 
cuffs.  The  quantity  of  material  required 
for  the  medium  size  is  6i/4  yards  27 
inches  wide,  3%  yards  44  inches  wide  or 
^V2  yards  52  inches  wide.  The  coat  pat¬ 
tern  No.  4505  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34, 
36,  38  and  40-inch  bust  measure;  price 
10  cents  from  this  oflice. 


If  your  lamp- 
chimneys  break, 
say  Macbeth  to 
your  grocer — 
loud  ! 

He  knows. 


You  need  to  know  how  to  manage  youi 
lamps  to  have  comfort  with  them  at  small  cost. 
Better  read  my  Index ;  I  send  it  free. 

Macbetu.  Pittsburgh. 


No  Smoke  House.  Smoke  moat  with 
KRAUSERS’  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  dolicions  flavor 
Olmaper,  cleaner  than  old  way.  Send  for  cir’ 
cular.  E.  KraUHcr  «Xr  Hro.,  illiltou,  I*a. 


SAVE  h  roUR  fOEL 


Fully  Guaran* 
teed. 


or  got  all  the 
heat  you  pay 
for. When  you 
useaRochesler 
Radiator  you  do. 

Rochester  Raiilator  Co.i 

39  Furnace  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


All  Kalamazoo  rangpit 
and  cook  stoves  are 
equipped  with  patent 
oven  thermometer. 
Makes  baking  sure 
and  easy. 


bank  bond. 


Th.  KALAMAZOO 

,  A  better  stove  or  range  than  you  can  get 
I  from  any  other  source.  A  saving  of  from  25% 
to  40%  in  price.  Prompt  shipment  from  fac 
tory  to  user.  Factory  prices— no  dealers' 

,  profits.  Freight  prepaid  by  us.  300  days 
,  approval  test.  Guarantee  backed  by  §20,000 

KALAMAZOO 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

are  manufactured  by 
us  in  our  own  factory 
We  know  they  are  ail 
ri^it  ‘clear through." 
Don’t  confuse  them 
with  cheap 
.  ■  mail  order 

We  a.re  the 

^  stove 

W  manufactur- ’ 

ers  in  the  world 
selling  their  entire 
product  direct 
from  their  own  fac¬ 
tory  to  the  user. 


There  isi\*t  a  better  stove 
or  ran^e  at  any  price 

and  by  eliminating  all 
dealers’  and  middlemen’s 
profits  we  save  you  easily 
25%  to  40%.  Moreover  we 
give  you  a  860  Days  Ap¬ 
proval  Test.  If  your  pur¬ 
chase  is  not  satisfactory 
in  every  way,  return  the 
goodsat  our  expense.  We 
have  a  complete  line  of 
ranges,  cook  stoves  and^ 
heaters  for  fuel  of  all 
kinds.  All  stoves  blacked, 
polished  and  ready  forj 
business. 

It  will  pay  you  to 
investigate. 

Send  for  catalog  No.  114  and  prices,  freight  prepaid. 

{THE  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO., 
Manufacturers,  > 

Kalamazoo,  MicKigan.  / 


Who  ha^  the 
right  time  ? 

The  man  who  hay' 

E.LG  IN 

TIME. 

every  time 

Every  Elgin  Watch  is  fully  guaranteed.  All  jewelers  have 
Elgin  Watches.  “Timemakers  and  Timekeepers,”  an  illus¬ 
trated  history  of  the  watch,  sent  free  upon  request  to 

Elgin  National  Watch  Co..  Elgin,  ill. 
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About  Wraps. 

Nearly  every  girl  has  a  light-colored 
cloth  cape  or  jacket,  and  as  they  soon 
become  soiled  it  is  well  to  know  how  to 
clean  and  renbvate  them.  Fuller’s  earth 
is  fine  for  cleaning  light  cloth,  but  the 
entire  surface  of  the  garment  to  be 
cleaned  must  be  covered  with  the  pow¬ 
der,  or  it  may  look  streaked,  and  if 
there  are  any  grease  spots  on  the  cloth 
they  should  be  covered  with  the  powder 
and  allowed  to  stand  over  night.  The 
next  morning  dust  the  garment  all  over 
with  the  powder,  then  brush  it  in  well, 
and  when  the  cloth  seems  clean  brush 
thoroughly  with  a  stiff  brush,  and  if  the 
work  is  carefully  done  the  garment  will 
look  beautifully  new.  All  indications 
point  to  continued  and  increasing  favor 
for  the  comfortable  Norfolk  jacket,  and 
these  jackets  are  of  simple  construction 
and  can  easily  be  made  with  the  aid  of 
a  good  pattern.  Many  mothers  make 
excellent  wraps  for  their  little  girls 
from  old  material,  and  nearly  all  woolen 
goods,  if  much  soiled,  can  be  washed 
satisfactorily  in  warm  soap  suds,  to 
which  has  been  added  a  little  gasoline. 
If  the  cloth  shows  wear  too  plainly,  the 
wrong  side  can  frequently  be  used  for 
the  outside  of  the  new  garment,  but  one 
must  never  forget  that  the  pressing 
counts  for  so  much  in  cleaning  old  cloth. 
The  best  parts  of  a  woolen  dress  skirt 
can  often  be  made  into  a  serviceable 
cape  or  jacket  and  sometimes  a  stylish 
wrap  can  be  made  without  any  present 
outlay  of  money.  Old  braid  can  be 
freshened  by  sponging  and  pressing,  and 
old  silk  can  be  cleaned  and  used  for 
lining.  An  old  woolen  dress  skirt  fur¬ 
nished  enough  good  material  for  a  sty¬ 
lish  cape,  and  the  best  parts  of  a  light 
colored  overcoat  were  made  into  a  nice 
jacket.  The  cloth  was  washed  'and  col¬ 
ored  a  rich  dark  blue  with  Diamond  dye 
for  wool,  and  after  the  pieces  had  been 
carefully  pressed  the  jacket  was  cut  by 
one  of  the  late  patterns,  and  made  to  fit 
the  young  girl  nicely,  and  it  was  as 
pretty  and  stylish  as  any  of  the  high- 
priced  ready-made  garments,  a.  m.  h. 


Dairying  for  Women. 

Is  there  any  valid  reason  why  women 
should  not  take  greater  interest  in  agri¬ 
culture,  and  especially  in  dairy  hus¬ 
bandry  The  death  recently  of  Mrs.  E. 
M.  Jones,  of  Ontario,  Canada,  brings  this 
idea  home  to  us  just  now;  an  intelligent 
woman,  making  for  herself  an  interna¬ 
tional  reputation,  not  so  much  from 
what  she  said  as  those  things  she  did. 
Her  little  book  is  full  of  practical  pithy 
sayings  that  will  encourage  any  work¬ 
ing  dairyman  or  dairywoman.  Another 
woman,  modest,  talented,  and  intensely 
practical,  is  Mrs.  Addie  F.  Howie,  of 
Elm  Grove,  Wis.,  whose  reputation  has 
already  extended  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  Badger  State,  as  a  breeder  of 
registered  Jerseys,  a  producer  of  fancy 
milk,  butter  and  cream  for  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  trade,  and  also  an  institute  speaker 
of  influence  and  force.  I  consider  that 
it  is  not  without  the  realm  or  sphere  of 
woman  to  make  a  study  of  dairying  in 
its  every  branch.  Gentleness  and  kind¬ 
ness  is  stock  in  trade  as  perhaps  in  no 
other  branch  of  farming.  The  finer  sen¬ 
sibilities  of  v/oman  therefore  come  to 
her  aid  in  breeding  and  rearing  the  finer 
and  more  highly  organized  dairy  stock. 
We  have  come  to  look  upon  woman’s 
work  in  the  stable  as  somewhat  repul¬ 
sive,  because  she  has  exercised  oniy 
muscular  effort,  which  certainly  is  not 
in  keeping  with  a  higher  conception  of 
woman’s  work  on  the  farm,  and  again 
her  labor,  particularly  in  milking,  has 
usually  been  in  stables  that  were  not 
modern  in  construction  or  sanitation.  I 
speak  now  of  her  exercising  her  gentle¬ 
ness  and  intuitive  knowledge  in  a  mod¬ 
ern  barn,  clean,  light,  ventilated  and  al- 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Win8- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


together  a  fit  place  to  live.  No  one  can 
deny  that  woman’s  work  Is  wora  tHil- 
fcrmly  well  tkme.  M  her  jmSgment  she 
is  usually  right,  she  cannot  always  de¬ 
fend  her  position  by  an  elaborate  argu¬ 
ment,  she  just  simply  knows  it  is  right 
and  goes  ahead. 

This  question  arose  recently  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  future  education  of  a  girl 
who  is  strong  and  will  be  able  to  take 
hard  training.  Should  she  enter  a  girl’s 
school  and  come  out  without  special 
practical  knowledge,  or  should  she,  hav¬ 
ing  an  agricultural  inclination  and  a 
love  for  live  stock,  seek' out  and  obtain 
a  training  along  this  line?  I  have  been 
studying  to  know  whether  there  is  a 
field  to-day  offering  a  greater  opportu¬ 
nity  for  a  woman  which  would  not  at 
the  same  time  interfere  with  the 
duties  of  a  home.  A  law  of  physics  says 
that  “matter  follows  the  line  of  least 
resistance,”  but  it  would  often  seem 
that  in  choosing  we  follow  the  crowd. 
In  professions  most  crowded  are  found 
the  most  graduates,  and  where  popula¬ 
tion  is  congested  there  people  rush  and 
congregate.  Not  every  girl  would  be 
adapted  to  dairy  work,  neither  is  every 
one  qualified  to  preach  or  practice  law, 
or  medicine;  much  less  are  all  equipped 
for  agricultural  pursuits.  But  where  by 
natural  inclination  and  environment  a 
young  woman  is  fitted,  in  my  judgment, 
there  is  no  opportunity  so  wide  open  for 
a  life  of  influence  in  actions  and  use  of 
lip  and  pen  as  some  line  of  agriculture 
or  dairy  work.  ii.  e.  cook. 


Sweet  Apples  Pickled. — Three 
pounds  of  sugar  to  seven  of  cored  apples, 
and  one  pint  of  vinegar.  Steam  the  ap¬ 
ples  till  tender,  but  not  too  much;  stick 
a  clove  or  two  in  every  quarter.  Make 
a  syrup  of  the  sugar  and  vinegar  and 
pour  while  hot  over  the  apples.  May  be 
kept  in  a  well-covered  jar  in  a  cool 
place,  and  keep  well.  a.  b. 

City  People  in  the  Country. — For 
my  part  I  think  it  very  desirable  to  have 
a  large  immigration  of  village  and  city 
folks  to  the  country;  we  need  them, 
'fhey  generally  bring  more  sociability 
into  circulation,  and  often  their  good 
taste  in  arranging  their  yards,  houses 
and  farms  makes  them  valuable  neigh¬ 
bors  Indeed.  They  break  up  the  deadly 
monotony  of  many  farm  places  and  put 
into  motion  brighter  thoughts. 

MYRON  B. 

Sweet  Cucumber  Pickles. — In  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  recent  inquiry,  here  is  a 
tested  recipe:  Soak  the  cucumbers  over 
night  in  moderately  strong  salt  water 
(not  brine).  In  the  morning  rinse  in 
clear  water  and  let  drain  dry.  Place 
enough  vinegar  to  cover  them  on  the 
stove,  sweeten  and  spice  to  taste  and 
raise  to  boil.  A  little  alum  may  be  add¬ 
ed  here,  but  is  not  necessary.  Place  the 
cucumbers  in  the  boiling  vinegar  and 
again  raise  to  boiling  point.  Then  place 
the  pickles  in  the  receptacle  which  they 
are  to  be  kept  in  and  pour  the  vinegar 
over  them.  The  vinegar  must  entirely 
cover  them.  Place  a  few  slices  of  horse¬ 
radish  over  the  top  to  prevent  molding. 

Indiana.  c.  a.  l. 


Even  children  drink  Grain-O 
because  they  like  it  and  the  doc¬ 
tors  say  it  is  good  for  them.  Why 
not  ?  It  contains  all  of  the  nourish¬ 
ment  of  the  pure  grain  and  none 
of  the  poisons  of  coffee. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocers  everywhere :  15c.  25c.  per  package. 


nf  prizes,  to  the  3000  agents^ 

who  do  the  best  work  for  us 
M  this  winter,  besides  paying  well  for 

m  Jr  each  and  every  subscription  secured 
/  g  for  The  Ladies*  Home  Journal  and 
f/  The  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Five 
M  Thousand  Dollars  will  be  divided  each  L 
f  month  for  the  next  eight  months  among  M 
the  326  agents  who  do  the  best  work 
that  month  and  Ten  Thousand  Dollars 
at  the  end  of  the  season  ^ 


more 

among  the  45 1  agents  who  have 
done  the  best  work  through  ^ 
the  whole  season.  ^  v 


Aclclri..*  till  letter,  to 

Agents'  Depurtment 


the:  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


#e  UMpantm  tnvotomd 
■Wrlta  for  dotallt 


612  ArcH  St.,  PKiladelpKia,  Pa. 


That’s  the  kind  you  get  from  the  Nrsco 
Oil  Heater,  with  a  Nesco  Radiator — a 
wonderful  new  invention  that  ends 
every  objection  to  oil  a.s  a  fuel.  There  is 
no  other  oil  stove  like 


NESCO 


RADIAJOR- 
HEATER 


The  Radiator  filters, 
the  air  from  its  impu 
rules  and  distributes 
the  heated  short  rays 
uniformly  throughout 
every  part  of  the  room. 
No  smoke  or  smell.  No 
dirt  or  danger.  Pureair 
and  even  temperature 
insure  freedom  from 
colds  and  headaches. 
Safe,  economical,  orna¬ 
mental. 

Price  complete  with 
Radiator,  #(>,00.  If(, 
your  dealer  does  not  keep 
It,  write  for  circular. 

NATIONAL  ENAMELING 
AND  STAMPING  CO 
Dept.  0 

81  Fulton  Street, 

New  York. 


The 
,  safest, 
most 

convenient, 
most  thorough-  _ 
ly  dependable  light  that 
can  be  carried.  Never  smokes,  never 
flickers,  never  blows  out.  Brightest, 
clearest,  steadiest.  The 

World’s  Most  Popular  Lantern. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.  If  requested 
we  send  j'ou  lantern  book  to  make  selec- 
^  tion  before  you  go  to  buy. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY. 

87  Laight  SL, 

NewYork. 


I  Established  j 
1S4Q, 


ALABASTINE 


A  durable, 
sanitary  and 
'ooautilui 


wall  coating.  ALABASTINE  is  not  aclieap  hot 
water  kalsomlne,  stuck  on  with  glue,  and 
furnishing  a  breeding  ground  for  disease 
germs  and  vermin.  W  rite  for  complete  infor¬ 
mation,  mentioning  this  paper. 

Alabastine  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 
and  1 05  Water  Street,  New  York  City. 


THE  KESSLER  IS  THE  BEST. 


PricBp 
$1  EACH, 

Discount  Dozez. 
Lots. 

Simple,  Durable, 
Economical. 
Round,  HTBONQ, 
Heavy. 
Iiowest  In  price, 
highest  in  quali¬ 
ty.  A  sample  best 
evidence.  Reap- 

F roved  Jan.  25tii, 
903.  Circulars 
Orders  promptly  shipped.  We  sell  direct 


Rural  iLviL  Box. 
nt  free. 


A  RURAL  MAIL  BOX 


Should  bo 
simple,  ueat, 
strong,  aud 
durable. 

A  box  may  be 
approved  by 
the  P.  M.  Gen¬ 
eral  aiMl  still 
not  bo  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser. 

Our  “Uncle 
Sam’s  Favor¬ 
ite”  has  official 
approval  and 
also  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  thou¬ 
sands  who  are 
using  it  and 
know  It’s  all  right. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO,, 
Adrian.  Mich 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines, 

Organize  an  exchange  In  your 
community.  Full  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  C0„ 

152  St.  Clair  Street, 

C-  N.  301.  CLEVELAND, 


>j_oJ 


BIG  PAYING  BUSINESS 

’Write  fur  names  of  hundreds  of  delighted 
customers,  Make  ^80  to  $60  ^ 
weekly.  Do  business  at  home  i"  n 


or  traveling,  all  or  spare  time, 
selling  Gray  outfits  aud  doing 
genuine  gold,  silver,  nickle  and  metal 
plating  on  Watches,  Jewelry,  Tableware, 

Bicycles,  all  metal  goods.  Heavy  plate.  No  ex, 
perlence,  quickly  learned.  Enormous  demand. 

\o  toys  or  humbug.  Outfits  all  sizes.  Everything 
guaranteed.  Let  us  start  you.  We  teach  you  FREE. 
Write  today.  H.  (iRAY  A  CO.,  CLVCINNATI,  O. 


Best  of  aU  BLOOD  PURIFIERS  is 

JAYNE’S  ALTERATIVE.  It  cures  Scrofula. 
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MARKETS 


General  Review. 

There  is  a  surplus  of  poor  apples.  Pears 
largely  poor  and  low.  Peaches  scarce  and 
a  trifle  higher.  The  plum  glut  is  over  and 
prices  improved.  Grape  market  weak. 
Choice  muskmelons  higher.  Receipts  of 
onions  have  been  large  with  many  of 
irreguiar  quality.  The  crop  in  Ohio  is  re¬ 
ported  less  than  last  year;  Orange  County, 
N.  Y.,  and  New  England  considerably  less. 
More  favorable  reports  come  from  the 
Middle  West.  A  good  many  poor  potatoes 
are  seen.  Choice  in  good  demand,  occa¬ 
sional  sales  being  made  above  quotations. 
Hop  trade  is  quiet.  Growers  Arm  in  their 
views.  Buyers  waiting  until  new  crop  is 
baied.  Sales  as  high  as  31  cents  are  re¬ 
ported. 

THE  WEEK'S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHObKS.MvE  PUICE8 

Prices  obtained  during  week  ending  Sep¬ 
tember  25,  1903: 

GRAIN.— Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  83%:  No.  1, 
hard,  Duluth,  92;  No.  1,  Northern.  New 
York,  90.  Corn,  55@60.  Oats,  41@43.  Rye, 
State,  59@60.  Barley,  52@60. 

GRASS  SEED.— Retail  prices,  prime, 
'I’imothy,  bu.,  $3.25;  medium  red  clover, 
$10.20. 

BEANS.— Marrow,  bu.,  $2.50@3;  pea,  $2.35@ 
2.40;  red  kidney,  $2.60(g)3.15;  white  kidney, 
$2.65@2.75. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Hay,  No.  1,  80@85; 
No.  2,  75(§/77%;  No.  3,  65(g>70;  clover,  mixed, 
65@70;  clover,  50@60:  marsh,  46@50.  Straw, 
rye,  75@$1:  oat,  45@50. 

PEED.— Retail  prices,  middlings,  $20(&25: 
Spring  bran,  $19@20. 

MILK.— New  York  Exchange  price  raised 
to  2%  cents  per  quart  to  shippers  in  26-cent 
freight  zone,  taking  effect  September  21. 
Receipts  for  week  ending  September  19 
were  209,178  cans  milk  and  10,654  cans  cream. 
The  greatest  quantity,  41,201  cans,  came  by 
Ontario  and  Western. 

BUTTER.— Creamery,  17@17%:  State  dairy, 
15(8)20;  Western  factory,  13%@16:  renovated, 
150117;  packing  stock,  1^15. 

CHEESE.- Pull  cream,  9%@11%:  skims, 
3(09. 

BGGS.— Choice  to  fancy,  25(gi28;  lower 
grades,  15@24. 

GINSENG.— Northern,  llj,  $5.60(§;6.50;  W’n, 
$5(g)6:  Southern,  $4.50@5. 

DRIED  PRUITS.— Apples,  evaporated, 
4<g:7%:  sun-dried,  3%(g)4%;  raspberries,  17021; 
huckleberries,  13%(g)14;  blackberries,  5%@6; 
cherries,  20. 

PRESII  PRUITS.— Apples,  choice,  bbl., 
$2.50@3.50;  under  grades,  50@1.25.  Pears, 
bbl.,  $1.60(04.60:  1-3  bbl-keg,  $1.25@1.50. 

Quinces,  bbl.,  $2.25@3.  I^Iums.  8-lb.  basket, 
1540.  Peaches,  16-qt.  bskt,  50(O)$1.25.  Grapes, 
4-lb.  basket,  10@14:  24-rb.  carrier,  50@$1; 
bulk,  ton,  $40.  Muskmelons,  40-qt.  crate, 
$2.50(03. 

VEGETABLES.— Potatoes,  good  to  ch., 
bbl.,  $1,750)1.87;  lower  grades,  $1.37(01.62; 
sweets,  yellow,  $2(02.75.  Carrots,  bbl.,  75(0 
$1.25.  Celery,  dz,  10@25.  Corn,  100,  50@$1.60.  Cu¬ 
cumbers,  bbl.,  $2(03.  Pickles,  1,000,  $2©5.  Egg 
plants,  bbl.,  $1#1.50.  Lettuce,  doz.,  20050. 
Onions,  bbl.,  yellow.  $1.5002.25;  red,  60©$1.75: 
wh.,  $204.  Peppers,  bbl.,  760?L  Peas,  bu.  bkt. 
$1(02.  String  beans,  bu.  basket,  50O$l- 
Squash,  bbl.,  marrow,  750 $1;  Hubbard,  $10 
1.25.  Turnips,  white,  bbl.,  $1(01.25;  rutabaga, 
bbl.,  $1.  Tomatoes,  bu.  box,  $25050. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.— V  e  a  1 , 
calves,  good  to  prime,  10012;  buttermilks, 
5(06.  Pork,  light,  8?409%:  medium,  808%. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Chickens,  14014%; 
fowls,  14;  turljeys,  13;  ducks,  pair,  40075; 
geese,  pair,  9uO$1.25:  pigeons,  pair,  20©25. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Turkeys,  15020; 
chickens,  12022;  fowls,  12%14;  ducks,  13017; 
geese,  17;  squabs,  doz.,  $1.50©2.76. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK.— Steers,  native,  $405.45; 
calves,  veal,  $5.5009.25;  lower  grades,  $4©5. 
Sheep,  $2.5004;  lambs,  $4.7506.25.  Hogs, 
$6.6006.75. 

EAST  BUPPALO.— Butchers*  steers.  $5  25 
©5.60;  Stockers  and  feeders,  $4(05.10;  calves, 
$6.2508.75.  Sheep,  $1.5u(L/4;  lambs,  $4.75  05.60. 
Hogs,  $6.5006.70;  pigs,  $6.15©8.25. 

CHICAGO.— Steers,  good  to  prime,  $5.50© 
©5.50;  Stockers  and  feeders,  $405.10;  calves, 
ans,  $2.85©4.40;  cows,  $2.4004.50.  Sheep,  $2.25 
©3.25;  lambs,  $3.50(05.50.  Hogs,  mixed  and 
butchers’,  $5.70©6.35. 


NATIONAL  FARMERS'  CONGRESS. 

The  twenty-third  annual  session  was 
opened  September  22  at  Niagara  Palls.  N. 
Y.,  by  President  George  L.  Flanders. 
About  300  delegates  were  present.  Gov. 
Odell  gave  the  opening  address.  He  em¬ 
phasized  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
the  tiller  of  the  soil,  in  giving  farmers  the 
same  measure  of  protection  granted  other 
artisans.  Speaking  of  the  need  of  foster¬ 
ing  good  citizenship  he  said: 

"A  good  citizen  is  a  product  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  country.  His  culture 
and  development  are  as  necessary  as  the 
cultivation  of  our  fertile  fields  and  vallevs. 
Rapacity  and  greed  for  wealth  are  the 
weeds  which  bring  discontent  just  as  the 
failures  to  cultivate  the  fields  bring  dis¬ 
aster  and  ruin  to  the  shiftless.  Commen¬ 
dation  of  the  efforts  of  those  who  w'ork 
for  the  public  good  is  always  to  be  de¬ 
sired.  It  is  an  encouragement  to  self-reliant 
manhood.  On  the  contrary,  unjust  criti¬ 
cism,  whether  by  the  individual  or  by  the 
press,  has  Its  deterrent  effect  and  is  a  hin¬ 
drance  to  good  government.  Honest  criti¬ 
cism  is  always  desirable  and  ofttimes  pre¬ 
vents  abuses,  and  is  a  corrective  form  In 
the  body  politic.  A  good  citizen  is  a  man 
who  respects  the  laws,  who  performs  every 
function  of  the  Stale  which  has  been  com¬ 
mitted  to  his  charge,  and  whose  action  is 


based  upon  the  princlide  of  the  general 
good.  The  citizen  who  is  carping  in  his 
criticism,  who  believes  that  a  politician  Is 
naturally  a  dishonest  man  because  he  is  a 
politician,  and  that  public  officials  cannot 
be  true  to  themselves  is  an  obstacle  in  the 
path  of  advancement.” 

Major  D.  G.  Purse,  of  Savannah,  Ga., 
spoke  on  The  Sugar  Supply  of  the  United 
States;  Timothy  L.  Woodruff  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  Our  Insular  Possessions,  and  O. 
P.  Austin,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
made  an  address  on  ‘‘Farm  Products  in 
the  Markets  of  the  World.”  From  1870  to 
1900  the  population  has  increased  100  per 
cent  and  agricultural  exports  130  per  cent, 
but  the  increase  in  the  number  of  people 
engaged  in  agricultural  work  lias  increased 
only  75  per  cent.  As  prices  are  now  lower, 
a  greater  per  cent  in  bulk  is  exported.  Of 
wheat,  the  United  States  produces  49  per 
cent  of  the  world’s  production,  against  :17.9 
jier  cent  in  1875.  The  United  States  also 
produces  three-fourths  of  the  world’s  corn, 
three-fourths  of  the  world’s  cotton  and  40 
per  cent  of  the  provisions  used  in  inter¬ 
national  commerce. 

Secretary  Cortelyou,  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  Commerce,  explained  the 
purposes  of  the  new  Department  to  the ' 
farmers.  Hon.  James  Wood  spoke  on  “How 
we  can  enlai’ge  our  foreign  markets  for 
farm  products,”  and  National  Grange  Mas¬ 
ter  Aaron  Jones,  on  “Extension  of  the 
facilities  of  our  mail  system.”  Resolutions 
were  adopted  asking  Congress  to  enact  a 
law  for  a  graduated  income  tax;  favoring 
the  election  of  United  States  Senators  by 
the  people;  ui-ging  the  establishment  of  a 
parcel  post,  postal  telegraph  service  and 
savings  banks;  favoring  State  and  National 
laws  to  regulate  and  control  trusts;  dis¬ 
approving  the  ticket  certificate  plan  of  rail¬ 
roads;  favoring  reasonable  rates  and  stop¬ 
over  privlllges  for  convention  delegates; 
thanking  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson 
for  the  good  work  of  his  Department; 
urging  extension  of  rural  free  mail  deliv¬ 
ery;  favoring  the  referendum;  favoring 
Statehood  for  Oklahoma;  favoring  the 
taking  of  an  agricultural  census  in  1906  and 
every  10  years  thereafter  in  addition  to  the 
census  now  required  by  law. 


THE  FRUIT  CROP. 

Apples  are  very  scarce  In  our  section, 
.about  25  per  cent  of  a  full  crop,  I  should 
judge;  very  little  damage  from  disease.  I 
doubt  whether  much  fruit  will  be  held  for 
higher  prices.  Cleveland  will  probably  take 
most  of  the  fruit,  as  it  ripens,  at  fair  prices. 

Klrtland,  O.  e.  m.  w. 

The  apple  crop  in  this  section  is  in  bad 
condition,  the  largest  half  on  the  ground, 
caused  by  insects  and  high  wind.  Those  on 
the  trees  are  not  good  quality.  Other 
fruits  are  medium  crop  in  fair  condition. 
No  buyers  in  this  section.  e.  t.  j. 

Boonville,  Ind. 

The  apple  ci’op  in  this  section  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  County  is  very  small.  Only  a  few 
of  the  apple  growers  spray  their  orchards 
systematically,  and  there  are  only  a  few 
first-grade  apples.  This  is  certainly  an  off 
year  for  apples  here.  Most  of  them  are 
scabby  and  wormy.  From  25  to  60  cents 
per  bushel  is  being  paid  by  buyers.  Quite 
a  number  of  farmers  are  selling. 

Irving,  Ill.  E.  M.  M. 

We  estimate  the  apple  crop  in  our  section 
to  be  about  two-thirds  as  large  as  last 
year,  and  of  better  quality.  TJie  warm 
weather  is  improving  them  very  much, 
giving  a  fine  color.  More  wormy  apples 
than  last  year,  and  they  are  fast  falling 
to  the  ground.  Buyers  are  not  making 
many  offers  yet  for  Winter  stock.  They 
are  buying  some  early  fcult  for  $1.25  per 
barrel.  Growers  are  expecting  about  $2  for 
good  Fall  and  Winter  fruit.  Pears  are  a 
good  crop  and  of  good  quality.  Duchess 
selling  for  $2  per  barrel.  b.  w.  b. 

Hilton,  N.  Y. 

The  apple  crop  is  a  hard  matter  to  de¬ 
cide,  as  some  few  farmers  here  have  more 
than  they  had  last  year,  and  some  less. 
As  a  whole,  in  this  immediate  vicinity  I 
think  we  have  75  per  cent  as  many  as  last 
year,  running  more  Greenings  and  Russets 
and  less  Baldwins,  but  of  a  great  deal  bet¬ 
ter  quality;  in  fact,  the  quality  is  fine. 
Buyers  have  bought  up  most  of  the  best 
lots  at  Si. 75  to  $1.85  per  barrel  for  No.  1 
fruit,  taking  the  whole  orchard,  and  some 
have  bought  the  Greenings  at  $1.75  to  $2 
for  No.  1.  w.  p.  R. 

Williamson,  N.  Y. 

I  am  sorry  to  report  our  crop  is  very 
short,  not  over  25  per  cent  and  of  poor 
quality.  There  is  a  good  local  demand  for 
apples,  but  buyers  will  not  try  to  buy  here. 
I  was  offered  $1.50  for  No.  1  Jonathan.  S.  G. 
Thornton,  of  Blackwater,  Mo.,  was  offered 
$2  per  barrel  some  time  ago.  ’Phere  will 
not  be  enough  apples  in  Missouri  to  supply 
our  people.  I  learn  from  buyers  that  the 
crop  in  New  York  and  the  East  is  fine; 
they  say  they  can  buy  fine  apples  at  from 
60  cents  to  $1.25  per  barrel.  I  am  sure  the 
buyers  have  overrated  the  crop.  I  am  put¬ 
ting  my  crop  in  cold  storage;  am  selling 
Jonathans  at  50  cents  to  $1  per  bushel, 
locally.  D.  A.  R. 

Columbia,  Mo. 


Cross? 

Poor  man  I  He  can’t  help  it. 
He  gets  bilious.  He  needs  a 
good  liver  pill — Ayer’s  Pills. 
They  act  directly  on  the  liver, 
cure  biliousness.  LwiirMaBB: 

Want  your  moustache  or  beard 

a  beautiful  brown  or  rich  black  ?  Use 

BUCKINGHAM'S  DYE 

nm  CIS.  OF  DRUGGISTS  OR  R.  P.  IIAU.  k  CO.,  NASHUA,  M.  H. 


FflP  QAI  C— I’lircl'ie*'  Holsl<‘in-Krli'.s!!iii  hulls 
run  uALL  from  5  to  18  months  olrt  Improved 
Chester  White  Pigs  of  the  be.st  brec'ding  ut  reasonable 
prices.  CHAKLKS  KECOHIl,  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 


Rubber  Goods  Repaired. 

Coats,  Boots.  Kubbers,  Blankets,  So  es,  Ileeis.  and 
Patches  Yon  can  do 't.  Ontflt.25c.  Agents  wanted. 
CONNECTICUT  KUBBKB  CO.,  Hartford.  Conn. 


When  you  write  advertiser.s  mention  Thk 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


Farm  for  sack.  i).s  acres,  28  in  cultivation. 
New  two-story  house,  othei* necessary  buildings. 
4)4  miles  from  Thayer,  in  Oregon  Co..  Mo.  Good 
market.  A  bargain.  Address  H.  AllNDT,  Hardy.  Ark. 


?oiink\Uer 

PERRV  DAVIS’ 


CURES 
CRAMPS 
a  COLIC 
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TWENTY  THOUSAND  DOLLARS’ 


worth  of  Page  Fence  in  Bronx  Park,  N.  Y.  Why? 
PAGE  WOVK.N  IViUE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


UNION  LOCK 


Poultry 

Fencing 

Has  been  fully  test¬ 
ed  and  found  supe¬ 
rior  to  all  others. 

Will  fit  uneven 
ground  without 
cutting. 


Every  Part  Stretches  Perfectly. 


Made  of  high  grade  galvanized  steel  wire.  All 
horizontal  lines  are  cables,  making  it  stronger, 
Hols  fine  mesh  at  bottom  for  small  chicks. 
We  also  make  extra  heavy  for  gardens,  lawns, 
etc.  The  largest  poultry  farms  are  using  this  fence — 
orer  700  rods  by  Lakewood  (N.  J.)  Farm  Co.  We  pay 
freight  and  satisfy  every  one  or  no  sale.  Can  ship  from 
New  York,  Philadelphia  or  Pittsburg. 

Write  for  free  catalog  of  Farm,  Lawn  and  Poultry  Fencing. 


CASE  BROS..  Colchester.  Conn. 


WISCONSIN  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

Choice  hardwood  timber  lands,  close  to  railroads  acc 
good  markets.  In  Chippewa  and  Gates  Counties  Wnu 
:’t»r  particulars.  KEITH  BBOTHEitS.  Eau  Claire  Wt 


FARMS 


For  rich  farming,  fruit  growing,  fine 


F 


OU  Farms,  Coloxiai,  Ho.mes,  Orchards,  best 
climate  and  water,  good  transportation,  write 
AUBEMARUE  IMMIGRATION  SOCIETY,  Char¬ 
lottesville,  Va.  Sam'i,  B.  Woods,  President. 


IOWA  FARMS 

.  . .  ■  Per  Acre. 

we  ®fler  Improved  Iowa  farms  close  to  church,  school  ia.L 
tewS;  with,  local  telephone  and  mraS  mail  delivery,  soil  rtc* 
black  loam ,  and  level,  at  f45  to  $45  f er  acre.  We  also  tosevi 
special  bargains  in  Nortn  and  South  Dakota  and  jg 

yoe  wish  to  buy  or  sell  Ksnd  or  city  property  anywhere,  wrila 
to  ns  fos  con6dentia:  terms.  We  make  a  specialty  of  long 
range  sales,  so  no  matter  how  tar  away  you  live,  if  InteiestM, 
write  ns.  We  refund  railway  fare  to  parties  who  buy  of  ns. 
Send  for  price  list  with  pictures  ot  farms. 

THE  JOHN  M.CANNON  LAND  AGENCY,  CRESCO,  IOWA. 


Oldest  Commission 


House  in  New  York. 
Est.18.38.  Butter.cheese 
eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits' 
B  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York 


GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1876.  PRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  00., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  ail  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  FKODl  CK,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs.  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  36  Little  I3tti  Ht.,  New  York. 


Box  90(J  Atlanta,  On. 
114  Liberty  Bt.,  N.  T. 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  andWheatThrasher 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Rye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  oi 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  It  again  in  perfect 
bundles-Can  be  changed 
in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  anv  Thrasher  built.  Send  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  GKANT-FERRIS  COMPANY.  Troy,  N.  Y. 


FRUITS.  VEQETABLES. 

Apples,  Pears,  J^otatoes,  Onions, 
Egg-s,  etc.  We  have  a  large  trade 
in  choice  country  produce.  Write 
us  what  you  have  to  offer. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York 

llbArllbdd  UUlibU  Ive  hearing,  send  me 
a  hl.story  Of  your  case;  I  will  inform  you  how  It  can 
be  helped  or  restored  at  small  expense. 

DR  0.  R.  JORDAN,  144  West  104  St.,  New  York  City. 


CHARTER 

Gasoline  Engine. 

For  Grinding,  Shelling,  Fodder  Cutting, 
Threshing,  Pumping,  Sawing,  etc. 

STATIONARIES.  PORTABLES.  SAWINB 
AND  PUMPING  OUTFITS.  ETC. 

Send  for  Blast’d  Catalog  dt  TestlmonlaU 

Stmtm  Yoar  Powp  Kmma*. 


eiAITEI  eiS  ENOINE  C0.|  Boi  26  STEILINI,  ilk 


{OR  OTHER  REAL  ESTATE) 
NO  MATTER  WHERE  IT  IS. 

If  I  did  not  have  the  ability  and  facilities  to  sell  your  property,  I 
certainly  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  this  advertisement.  This  “ad” 
( like  all  my  other  ads. )  is  practically  sure  to  place  on  my  list  a  number 
of  new  properties,  and  lam  just  as  sure  to  sell  these  properties  and  make 
enough  money  in  commissions  to  pay  for  the  cost 
of  the  “ad  ”  and  make  a  good  profit  besides.  That 
is  why  I  have  the  largest  real  estate  business  in  the 
world  to-day.  Why  not  put  your  property  among 
the  number  that  will  be  “  listed  ”  and  sold  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  “ad.’?  I  will  not  only  be  able  to  sell  it,— 
sometime— but  will  be  able  to  sell  it  quickly.  1  am 
a  specialist  in  quick  sales.  I  have  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  ujj-to-date  equipment  in  the  world.  I 
have  branch  offices  throughout  the  country,  and 
field  force  of  more  than  2,500  men  finding  buyers 
I  do  not  handle  any  of  the  side  lines  usually  carried 
by  the  ordinary  real  estate  agent.  1  do  not  make 
any  money  through  renting,  conveyancing,  insur¬ 
ance,  etc.  I  must  sell  real  estate— and  lots  of  it,  or 
go  out  of  business.  1  can  assure  you  I  am  not  going 
out  of  business.  On  the  contrary,  1  have  already 
sold  twice  as  many  properties  this  year  as  1  did  dur¬ 
ing  1902,  and  I  e.\pect  to  sell  SEVERAL  TIMES  as 
many  next  year  Itdoesn'tmatterwhetheryouhave 
a  farm,  a  home  without  any  land,  or  a  business.  It 
doesn’t  matter  what  i  t  is  worth  or  w  here  it  is  located 
If  you  will  send  me  a  brief  description  of  your 
property,  including  your  lowest  cash  price,  I  will 
tell  you  how  and  why  I  can  quickly  convert  it  into 
cash,  and  will  give  you  my  complete  plan  (free) 
aud  terms  for  handling  it.  The  information  I  will 
give  you  will  be  of  great  value  to  you  even  if  you 
should  decide  not  to  sell.  You  had  better  write 
now,  before  you  forget  it. 

if  you  want  to  buy  any  kind  of  a  farm,  home  or 
business  in  any  part  of  the  country,  tell  me  your 
requirements.  1  will  guarantee  to  fill  them  promptly 
and  .save  you  some  money  at  the  same  time. 

W.  Af.  OSTRANDER, 

Suite  367,  IVoi^tb  Jlmerican  Building, 
PH/LaOELPHia. 


CAN 


YOUR 


L 


FARM 


WINDMILLS  i  PUMPS 


Water  Puri¬ 
fying  Pumps 
Iron  Pumps 
Wood  Pumps 
of  every 
Description. 


—STEEL  STOCK  TANKS— 
of  every  description. 

TANK  HEATERS 


THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CD,.  Manufaetorers 
Meagher  and  Canal  Sts.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 
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MARKET  NOTES 

j^qqS.—A  good  many  hens  are  moulting, 
the  effect  being  seen  In  scanty  arrivals  of 
fresh-gathered  eggs.  The  present  stiff  mar¬ 
ket  is  favorable  for  refrigerator  eggs, 
which  are  working  out  well. 

butter  is  slowly  crawling  up  in  price. 
Consumptive  demand  is  increasing  with 
the  return  of  many  who  spend  the  Summer 
out  of  town.  The  proportion  of  desirable 
grades  is  larger  than  is  sometimes  seen, 
many  high-scoring  lots  being  reported. 
Export  trade  is  dull. 

muscular  LIFTERS.-A  large  and 
elaborate  system  of  electric  hoists  is  to  be 
Installed  at  the  Hamburg-American  docks, 
Hoboken,  N.  J.  There  will  be  24  machines, 
each  operated  by  a  50  horse-power  motor 
and  capable  of  handling  8,000  pounds,  or 
about  1,200  horse  power  for  the  entire 
plant.  The  lifters  are  easily  handled,  and 
will  unload  and  discharge  cargoes  in  short 
order. 

HANDY  CRATE  BASKET.— At  Fig. 
203  is  shown  a  one-half  section  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  square  plum  or  grape  basket.  This 
Is  not  a  new  package,  but  some  may  not 
be  familiar  with  its  construction.  The  ma¬ 
terial  is  wood,  about  one  twenty-fourth 
inch  thick.  The  dotted  lines  A  B  show 
where  the  splint  is  folded  to  form  the  ends, 
the  part  between  the  dotted  lines  being  the 
bottom.  Another  splint  of  exactly  the  same 
size  crosses  this  one  between  the  lines  A 
B,  forming  a  double  bottom.  The  ends  of 
these  splints  when  bent  up  at  the  line  form 
the  four  sides,  around  the  top  of  which  a 


TRMK 

MARK. 


For  Rheumatism 

Neurnlgia  Sp**ai»* 
Lumbago  Bruise* 
BacRacKe  Soreness 
Sciatica  Stiffness 

Um  the  old  rellabla  remady 

St  Jacobs  Oil 

Px^c«t  aaA  ^0«. 


SEt’TlON  OF  S(,^U ARE  FRUIT  BASKET.  FKi.263 

piece  of  heavy  tin  one-half  inch  wide  is 
pinched  tightly.  This  is  the  only  fastening, 
and  it  makes  the  basket  so  firm  that  one 
seldom  goes  to  pieces.  The  length  of  these 
splints  is  14  Inches,  inches  between  the 
dotted  lines,  C  D  and  E  F,  each  seven 
inches.  The  slots  S  M  K  H  are  inch 
wide.  This  makes  a  package  6V^  Inches 
square  at  the  bottom  and  eight  at  top, 
holding  not  far  from  three  quarts.  Four 
of  these  baskets  come  in  a  square,  one-tier 
crate,  and  tons  of  western  grapes  and 
plums  arrive  at  New  York  in  these  pack¬ 
ages  every  year. 

apples.— The  storm  of  last  week  was  a 
lightning  apple  picker,  hundreds  of  bushels 
lying  under  the  trees  when  it  was  over.  Tt 
was  quite  natural  that  these  should  be 
picked  up  and  hurried  to  market.  They 
came  from  all  directions,  until  receivers 
scarcely  knew  what  to  do  with  them,  and 
prices  for  grades  showing  considerable 
damage  went  below  cost  of  shipment.  At 
such  a  time  there  is  little  use  in  trying  to 
market  badly-bruised  apples,  except  in 
nearby  towns,  where  they  can  be  used 
within  a  day  or  two  after  dropping.  This 
rush  of  damaged  fruit  will  soon  be  over, 
and  in  a  week  or  two  New  York  will  be 
apple  hungry  again.  There  is  no  surplus 
now  of  picked  fruit  grading  anywhere  near 
choice,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  prices  paid 
for  such  The  chief  reason  for  the  scarcity 
of  better  apples  here  at  present  seems  to 
be  that  a  good  many  growers  and  buyers 
have  not  yet  come  to  any  agreement  on 
price  for  choice  apples.  Those  who  have 
fruit  of  this  type  appear  in  no  hurry  to 
sell,  and  buyers  are  more  cautious  than 
last  year.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  the 
effects  of  a  twisting  storm  of  this  sort  on 
different  types  of  orchards.  We  saw  some 
trees  in  a  stony  cornfield,  where  not  one- 
fourth  of  the  fruit  that  dipped  was  worth 
picking  up  to  sell.  Some  of  the  apples  were 
ground  up  about  as  thoroughly  as  though 
run  through  a  cider  mill.  The  trees  are 
headed  high  enough  to  accommodate  any¬ 
one  who  wishes  to  drive  under  them  with 
a  hay  rigging.  Part  of  the  fruit  fell  30  feet 
or  more.  One  tree  badly  infested  with  San 
Jos6  scale  had  all  the  apples  removed, 
while  another  of  the  same  variety,  unin- 

fested  with  scale,  held  half  its  crop. 

w.  w.  H. 

“Were  you  ever  stage  struck?”  asked 
the  romantic  maid.  “No,”  replied  the 
practical  youth,  “but  I  was  run  over  by 
an  automobile  once.” — Chicago  News. 

“Yes.”  said  the  Arizona  landlord,  “I 
remember  the  party  you  are  looking  foi. 
He  committed  suicide  last  Spring.”  “is 
it  possible!”  exclaimed  the  inquiring 
friend.  “How  did  he  do  it?”  “By  steal¬ 
ing  a  horse,”  rejilied  the  native,  (hi- 
cago  News, 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  FAIR. 

The  American  Institute  of  the  city  of 
New  York  held  its  seventy-second  annual 
Autumn  flower  and  fruit  show  September 
22-24  at  the  Berkeley  Lyceum.  19-21  vYest 
Forty-fourth  St.  The  attendance  was 
noticeably  good  throughout,  and  the  show, 
as  a  whole,  very  satisfactory  considering 
that  manv  localities  counted  on  to  send  in 
exhibits  had  just  been  devastated  oy  a 
destructive  gale.  Pears,  apples  and  grapes 
w'ere  beautifully  shown  in  great  variety. 

New  York  growers  had  the  best  of  the 
tree  fruits,  while  New  Jersey  captured  the 
prizes  for  fine  grapes,  among  which  sev¬ 
eral  of  Munson’s  hybrids,  such  as  Brilliant, 

Big  Hope  and  Wapanuka  could  be  noticed. 

Pears  were  large  and  fine  as  a  rule,  and  in 
greater  variety  than  for  the  past  two  years 
Most  of  the  apples  exhibited  were  well  se¬ 
lected  and  of  good  color  for  the  season. 

A  few  erroneous  labels  could  be  detected. 

There  were  few  peaches.  Chair’s  Choice 
and  Late  Rose  were  in  better  form  than 
other  varieties.  There  were  few  plums, 
and  the  usual  assortment  of  edible  nuts 
was  missing.  The  exhibit  of  vegetables  and 
grains  was  large  and  interesting,  many 
highly  finished  specimens  being  shown. 

The  handsomest  tomatoes  were  of  the 
Matchless  variety  now  under  cultivation 
nearly  15  years.  Some  monstrous  peppers 
of  new  variety  to  be  introduced  next  year 
under  the  name  of  Magnum  Dulce  attract¬ 
ed  great  attention.  The  dominant  note  of 
Ihe  floral  exhibit  was  an  immense  show 
of  flame  flower,  Tritoma  Pfitzeri,  lighting 
the  hall  like  an  assemblage  of  vegetable 
torches.  They  came  from  a  Long  Island 
grower.  Dahlias  were  shown  by  the  thou¬ 
sand  in  every  class  of  this  popular  flower. 

Most  of  the  collections  came  from  New 
England  and  other  districts  out  of  the 
range  of  the  storm.  There  were  many  fine 
Gladioli  and  other  late  blooms,  including  a 
large  and  correctly  labeled  collection  of 
herbaceous  and  wild  flowering  plants.  Or¬ 
chids  and  foliage  plants  were  shown  in 
great  perfection  and  large  quality. 

The  new  Collarette  Dahlia  was  shown  in 
fair  condition.  The  first  prize  was  awarded 
to  the  Show  Dahlia,  A.  E.  Johnson,  a  very 
large  and  perfect  flower,  full  and  symmet¬ 
rical,  bright  soft  rose  in  color.  w.  v.  f. 

The  apple  crop  in  this  locality  is  a  very 
good  one,  every  orchard  I  have  seen  having 
a  full  crop  or  nearly  so,  while  the  quality, 
so  far  has  been  far  above  the  average, 
there  being  fewer  crooked  or  wormy  speci¬ 
mens  than  I  have  seen  for  a  number  of 
years.  Almost  the  entire  crop  from  this 
section  is  hauled  in  wagons  to  Allegheny 
and  Pittsburg,  and  sold  on  the  streets  by 
the  farmers.  Buyers  never  come  here  to 
buy  in  the  orchard,  nor  are  there  any 
shipped  that  I  know  of,  so  cannot  say  what 
price  prevails  for  large  quantities,  but  I 
am  told  that  $1  can  be  obtained  for  good 
apples  sold  by  the  bushel.  o.  J.  w. 

Sewickley,  Pa. 

This  is  not  much  of  a  place  for  com¬ 
mercial  orchards,  although  almost  every 
farmer  raises  some  fruit  for  fanilly  use. 

Apples  are  about  50  per  cent  of  a  full  crop 
or  would  average  about  from  50  to  75  per 
cent  Including  Summer  and  Fall  varieHes. 

We  have  been  retailing  Summer  and  Fall 
apples  at  Pittsburg,  25  miles  distant,  at 
from  60  to  76  cents  per  bushel;  looks  as  If 
Winter  varieties  will  be  a  good  price. 

Peaches  are  a  failure;  pears  very  scarce; 
plums  also  a  failure,  with  perhaps  a  f®^ 
varieties  in  favored  localities.  We  had 
frost  here  September  19,  but  it  did  not  do 
much  damage.  Thrashing  and  seeding  are 
in  order  here;  grain  not  turning  out  well. 

Corn  will  not  be  an  average  crop;  potatoes 
full  crop. 

Gallery,  Pa. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


Sty' 


WEATHtRWISE 

IIS  THt  MAN  WHO  WtAtS 

mmm 

A  reputation  extending  over 
^  sixty-six  years  and  our 
^  guarantee  are  back,  of 
1  \  every  garment  bearing  the 

P  aSIGN  op  the  FI5H. 
|\There  are  many  imitations. 
^  5e  sure  of  the  name 
TOWER  on  the  buttons. 
ON  5AL&  EVERYWHERE. 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO..  SOSTON.  MASS„U.  S.  A. 
TOWER  CANADIAN  CO..  Lhnitrd.  TORONTO.  CAN. 


Don’t  forget  the  name. 

That’s  the  original  red  rope 
roofing  with  a  lifetime’s 
record  behind  it.  Don’t 
confuse  it  with  cheap  tar 
paper.  It’s  made  to  last./ 

Any  one  can  apply  it. 

Comes  in  conveni¬ 
ent  rolls, with  free 
roofing  kit.  Ask 
^  your  dealer  or 
send  to  us  for 

samples  and 
book  on 

Building 
Economy 

F.W.BIRDJL^ON 

E.istWaipoie.Mass.’^Chicaoo.  III., 

THE  CHAIN-HANGING 

Cattle  Stanchion 

The  most*  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  In¬ 
vented.  G  ives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illustrated 
Circular  and  Price  freeon  application.  Manufactured 
by  O.  11.  KOliKliTSON,  ForestvUle,  Conn. 

HORSE  COLIC, 

Distemper,  Founder.  Pnea« 
monla,  etc.,  as  well  as  all 
forms  of  Lameness,  Contract¬ 
ed  Cord,  Curb,  Splint,  etc., 

are  instantly  relieved,  and  In¬ 
variably  cured  by  the  use  of 


Wilder’s  Stanchion 

—being  an  improvement 
over  Smith’s.  Lightest, 
strongest,  quickest,  safest 
Stanchion  made.  Has  steel 
latch  and  automatic  lock. 
Becomes  stationary  when 
open.  Animal  cannot  turn 
it  in  backing  out.  Made  of 
best  seasoned  hard  wood. 
Pi  ns  for  f  asteningwith  every 
Stanchion.  Send  for  testi¬ 
monials.  WlLUEIl— STKONQ 


THE  HIGLEO  CHEST 

Is  well  expanded.  He  uses  his  lungs  t* 
their  fullest  capacity.  People  in  ordin¬ 
ary  do  not  use  much  over  half  their  lung 
power.  The  unused  lung  surface  be¬ 
comes  inert,  and  offers  a  prepared  ground 
for  the  attack  of  the  germs  of  consump¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  nwd  to  warn  people 

of  the  danger  of 
consumption,  but 
warning  is  con¬ 
stantly  needed  not 
to  neglect  the  first 
j  symptoms  of  dis- 
i  eased  lungs. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Gold¬ 
en  Medical  Discov¬ 
ery  cures  obstinate 
coughs,  bronchitis, 
bleeding  lungs, 
and  other  condi¬ 
tions  which,  if 
neglected  or  un¬ 
skilfully  treated, 
find  a  fatal  termi¬ 
nation  in  consump¬ 
tion.  It  is  entire- 
I  ly  free  from  opi¬ 
ates  and  narcotics. 

"About  three  year* 
ago  I  was  taken  with 
a  Dad  cough,  vomiting 
and  spitting  blood,” 
writea  Mr.  D.  J.  Rob¬ 
inson,  of  Spring  Gar¬ 
den,  W.  Va.  I  tried 
many  remedies ;  noth¬ 
in  seemed  to  help  me 
till  I  commenced  using  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden 
Medical  Discovery.  After  using  ten  bottles  and 
four  vials  of  hia  *  Pleasant  Pellets,’  I  commenced 
to  improve.  My  case  seemed  to  be  almost  a 
hopeless  one.  Doctors  pronounced  it  ulcCT  of 
the  lungs.  I  was  sick  nearly  two  year^part  of 
the  time  bedfast.  Was  given  up  to  die  by  all. 
I  thought  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  live 
over  night  at  one  time.  I  haven ’t  spit  any  blood 
now  for  more  than  twelve  months,  and  workM 
on  the  farm  all  last  summer.  It  was  Dr. 
Pierce’s  medicines  that  cured  me.” 

Accept  no  substitute  for  «  Golden  Med¬ 
ical  Discovery.''  There  is  nothing ''just 
as  good"  for  diseases  of  the  stomach. 

The  "Medical  Adviser,"  in  paper  cov¬ 
ers,  is  sent  free  on  receipt  of  21  one  cent 
stamps  to  pay  for  mailing  only.  Address 
Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


with 

Blower 

Attach- 

■eat. 


F»n  attached  to  knife  wheel  and  blows  feed  or  ensllaga 
through  any  length  pipe  with  less  Mwer 
any  other  blower.  Full  line  of 
Tread  and  Sweep  Fow- 
erajKootCutterajSaw 
Frames.  Belle 
City  Threeh- 
cra 
ete. 


Send  for 
Catalogue. 

BELLE  CITY  MF^O.,  Racine.  Wit 


Silo  and  ensiURa 
treatise  sent  free  if 
yon  mention  this  paper. 

Box  23 


Tuttle’s  Elixir. 


Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
fmoney  refunded.  Used  and 
endorsed  by  the  Adams  Ex¬ 
press  Company.  Used  by  leading  breeders  and 
turfmen  everywhere.  Has  saved  and  cured  many 
valuable  horses.  May  do  likewise  for  you. 

TUTTirS  fAMIlY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism,  spratni^ 
bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  lOO-page  book, 
•‘Veterinary  Elxperlonce*'  ITKElu 
Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mau. 

B.w.r.  of  BO^ialled  Klliini— none  genuine  but  Tnttle’e. 
Avoid  oil  blisters ;  they  offeronly  temporory  reUef  If  any. 


SpzLViii  „ 

Cvirbl 
SpliivE 


Care  These  Blemishes 

Also  BlnRbone,  hard  or  soft 
•nlarKements,  Sweeny,  Kneo- 
rung.Fistnla  and  Poll  Kvil. 
_.i((ht  cost  and  certain  cures. 
Two  big  booklets  telling  how  I 
to  do  it  sent  free.Write today.  | 
FLRHINH  BROS.,  Chrmhte, 

323  Union  StoekTardi,  Chicago, I 


iMPLK.MENT  Co.,  Box  20,  Monroe,  Mich. 


THE  STORY  OF  PHOEIBE  SNOW. 

If  vou  have  ever  taken  a  Summer  rail¬ 
road'  trip  vou  will  enjoy  the  “Story  ol 
Fhoebe  Snow.”  which  describes  in  a  series 
if  dainty  pictures  the  experience.s  of  a 
oretty  girl  who  went  to  Buffalo.  'L'he  11- 
ustration.s  are  in  seven  colors,  each  repro- 
lueing  a  design  of  the  girl  in  white  which 
.he  Lackawanna  Railroad  has  made  s( 
familiar  in  the  last  few  months.  Th 
booklet  has  a  particularly  pleasing  covei 
ind  will  afford  considerable  amu.semen 
oeside  giving  information  which  every 
.raveler  ought  to  know.  It  will  be  sent  in 
■e.sponse  to  request  accompanied  by  two 
^ents  in  stamps  to  T.  W.  Leo,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  New  York  City. 

BELLE  CITY  Feed 
and  Ensilage  Cutter 


VETERINARY  PIXINE  CURES 

Jresse  Heel,  Scratches  and  Hoof  Rot, -chronic,  ul 
.'ompUcated-of  the  most  deep  seated  character,  Cracked  or  ^ 
chapped  teats,  caked  bag,  cow  pox  and  all  infiammato^ 
iffections  of  the  udder,  &dd!o  and  Collar  Galls,  Hopple 
I  Chafes ,  and  Abscesses,  Old  chronic  Sores,  the  rstull 
I  of  pressure  by  badly  titling  hariicss  or  by  irritating  matses ' 
|of  dirt,  sweat  and  nair  un<ler  the  harnew.  It  makes  a  * 
positive  and  permanent  cure  by  )>roducing  healthy 
granulations,  building  up  new  cellular  tissues,  healing, 
.  naturally  from  the  bottom  without  scab  or  scar 
and  stimulating  growth  of  hair,  natural  color.  It 
penetrates,  soothe*  and  heals  while  horse  works. 
Absolutly  Guaranteed.  Money  back  if  it  faila 
2  OJL  25c;  Sot  50c;  5lb.  pkg.  $4.00. 

At  all  Dealers  or  sent  prepaid. 

Sen4  10«  for  Minpl*  boi  T'fOy  ChOIOlOCtl 


AHi)  bookWil 


TROT.  ^  T 


Bickmore’s 


Gall 

Cure 


Is  guaranteed.or 
Money  Behind. 
ed,  to  cure  Col¬ 
lar  or  Buddie 
Calls  on  horses 
under  the  har¬ 
ness  while  the 
horse  Is  worked. 
Equally  sure  for 
ij)  all  cases  of 
Chaps.  Bruises, 
gj  Cuts,  Mud 

liluREli)\^RKTHEH0RSE4^VS..J5 

The  above  trademarkis  a^arantee  to  the  public  of 
Htrentcth,  purity  and  genulnencfie.  Beware  of  imi¬ 
tations.  Sub.^xtitutes  yield  the  dealer  more  pront,t)ut 
cost  you  the  same*  Sample  by  mail  10  cente.  It  fl 
enou{?h  to  cure  one  horse.  Best  tbinpr  known  for 
(  happed  and  Cracked  Cow*»Teuta.  Write  to-day* 

BICKMORE  GALL  CURE  CO.,  Box  519,  Old  Town,  He. 


Freeman 
Feed 
Cutters 

are  in  a  class  by 
themselves.  All 
sizes  to  meet  all 
requirements. 
Smallest  hand 
lever  to  largest 
self-feed  cylinder  cutters,  shredders 
and  carriei-s  for  fodder,  ensilage,  etc. 
Widely  popular  through  maiw years 
service.  Also  Wind  Mills,  Corn  Snellers, 
Wood  Saws,  etc.  Catalogue  103  seat  free. 

S.  Freeman  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co., 

Racine,  Wisconsin. 


Saves 

Money 


Saves 

Horses 


The  Test  of  Time 

serves  to  show  that  for  Spavins,  Ring  Bones, 
Curbs,  Splints  and  all  forms  of  Lameness 
nothing  is  sure  but  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure. 
When  men  write  like  the  below  after  years 
of  experience  they  know  what  they  are  talk¬ 
ing  about. 

SUrerton,  Col..  J»o.  4, 1903. 
br.  P.  J.  Kend.U  Ca,  Knoeburr  F.lls,  Vt. 

PB.r  Sir.:— Ken<l»ll  Sparln  Cure  fur  twenty  ye.ri 
hu  bMn  my  oure-.U  for  both  horse#  mid  mM,  and 
hat  alwayt  given  eatiefaction. 

Very  truly  youre,  W.N.  SISSON. 

Price  *lj  6  for  *6.  As  a  liniment  for  family 
use  It  has  no  equal.  All  druggists.  Book  "A 

Treatise  on  the  Horse"  mailed  free.  Address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CG,.  ENOSBURG  FALLS.  XT. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


The  "  Black  and  White  ”  Cow. 

The  following  lines  are  found  in  the  cir¬ 
cular  of  Henry  Stevens  &  Son: 

“I’d  rather  have  one  good  cow  than  a  score 
Of  ordinary  ones.  A  black-and-white 
Of  royal  breeding,  yielding  milk  enough 
To  fill  a  hogshead  in  a  week,  and  make 
In  seven  days  two  dozen  pounds  or  more 
Of  gilt-edged  butter— such  a  cow  will  bring 
More  profit  to  her  owner  every  year 
Than  any  common  dairy;  yet  she  takes 
The  room  and  care  and  feed  of  only  one. 
And  costs  no  more  to  keep  than  other 
cows. 

The  extra  first  cost  is  the  chief  expense. 
But  this  is  soon  recovered  many  fold 
From  sale  of  offspring.  The  right  kind 
will  sell 

And  money  in  them  is  invested  well.” 


COW  WITH  NASAL  POLYPI. 

I  have  a  cow  that  has  something  wrong 
with  her  head,  there  seems  to  be  an  abscess 
In  the  nose  and  at  intervals  there  is  some 
discharge.  It  hinders  her  breathing.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  to  do?  w.  R.  R. 

Portage  Co.,  Ohio. 

Nasal  polypi  in  cows  belong  to  fibrous 
tumors  and  may  be  defined  as  tumors 
attached  by  means  of  a  narrow  pedicel. 
A  polypus  not  infrequently  occurs  in 
nasal  passages,  often  bleeding  readily 
and  sometimes  interfering  with  respira¬ 
tion.  The  treatment  of  polypus  is  re¬ 
moval  when  possible.  The  ecraseur  will 
be  found  a  useful  instrument  for  this 
purpose.  After  removal  the  parts  should 
be  frequently  syringed  with  an  antisep¬ 
tic  wash,  solution  of  carbolic  acid  or 
creolin. 

POLL-EVIL  IN  HORSE. 

I  have  a  valuable  horse  eight  years  old 
that  I  have  owned  for  three  years.  About 
once  a  year  a  swelling  about  the  size  of  a 
hen’s  egg  or  larger  comes  on  her  head  Just 
back  of  ears,  and  seems  painful  while 
gathering,  afterward  discharging,  and 
finally  healing.  The  horse  now  has  the 
same  trouble  as  last  Spring  and  the  Spring 
previous;  it  has  come  later  this  time.  This 
is  the  third  attack.  Will  you  please  Inform 
me  what  it  is  and  what  is  best  treatment? 

I  am  using  warm  water  and  castile  soap 
in  it,  also  carbolic  acid  in  warm  water. 

Rossville,  N.  Y.  s.  o.  w. 

Poll-evil,  so  called  from  its  occurring 
in  the  region  of  the  poll.  It  is  not  a  con¬ 
stitutional  disease,  but  comes,  no  doubt, 
from  w’ell  marked  causes,  from  inflam¬ 
matory  action  set  up,  involving  the  mus¬ 
cles  of  the  region  of  the  poll,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  the  ligamentum  nuchse.  Owing  to 
the  low  vitality  of  the  parts  and  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  head  in  taking  food,  etc.,  the 
matter  is  apt  to  burrow  deep  in  the  mus¬ 
cles.  There  is  more  or  less  swelling,  the 
animal  stands  with  nose  out,  slight  heat 
in  the  parts,  pressure  upon  the  parts 
causes  pain.  In  the  first  stage  it  is  mere¬ 
ly  Inflammatory  action.  The  second 
stage  is  suppuration,  and  there  may  be 
great  swelling  in  some  cases,  when 
there  is  but  little  matter  formed.  In 
other  cases  there  is  diffuse  suppuration 
and  the  matter  makes  its  way  out,  dis¬ 
charges  to  the  surface,  and  sinuses  are 
formed  extending  in  various  directions. 
Sometimes  the  exudation  becomes  or¬ 
ganized  and  produces  an  enlargement. 
Any  abscess  in  this  region  is  called  poll- 
evil.  Before  suppuration  has  taken  place, 
while  in  the  inflammatory  stage,  apply 
remedies  to  bring  about  resolution.  Fo¬ 
ment  and  keep  the  animal  quiet,  keep 
the  head  tied  up  and  poultice  with  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  bran,  boiled  turnips,  etc.,  but 
do  not  apply  a  heavy  poultice  but  just 
enough  to  keep  moisture  and  warmth  to 
the  parts.  Use  a  mild  liniment;  cam¬ 
phorated  oil  is  good.  Sometimes  the  in¬ 
flammatory  action  ceases  and  the  skin 
remains  thickened;  then  use  a  blister, 
one  part  each  of  iodine  and  iodide  of 
potassium  to  four  of  lard  is  of  benefit. 
But  after  the  inflammatory  process  has 
terminated  in  suppuration  the  treatment 
is  different.  Make  a  free  incision  allow¬ 
ing  the  matter  to  escape  freely. 


If  this  is  done  in  proper  time  the  sin¬ 
uses  w'ill  not  often  form.  Tie  the  head  up 
and  prevent  motion.  If  an  animal  is 
turned  on  pasture  the  sinuses  are  like¬ 
ly  to  form  from  continued  motion. 
Syringe  the  parts  out  well  with  tepid  or 
cold  water,  use  carbolic  acid,  one  part  to 
20,  30  or  40  of  water,  or  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate,  five  grains  to  an  ounce  of  water. 
But  if  sinuses  are  formed  it  is  still  more 
difficult.  It  may  be  treated  by  caustics, 
corrosive  sublimate,  nitrate  of  silver, 
etc.,  but  I  recommend  the  free  use  of  the 
knife.  It  is  generally  advisable  to  throw 
the  animal,  and  in  cutting  follow  the 
course  of  the  sinuses,  and  open  them  up 
well  (sometimes  a  seton  does  very  well). 
It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  divide  the 
ligamentum  nuchae.  When  you  do  a 
great  gaping  wound  is  the  result,  and 
there  may  be  new  tissue  formed.  You 
may  have  to  cut  out  some  of  this.  Af¬ 
ter  using  the  knife  use  caustics,  I  gen¬ 
erally  use  corrosive  sublimate  five  to  10 
grains  to  one  ounce  of  water,  saturate 
some  cotton  and  put  in  this  place.  De¬ 
vise  some  means  to  allow  water  to  run 
upon  it  for  an  hour  or  two  each  day. 
Peed  from  a  high  trough  and  feed  pretty 
well,  which  will  benefit  the  healing  pro¬ 
cess.  Use  tonics,  diuretics,  etc.,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  limbs  swell.  You  may  have 
to  remove  part  of  the  bone.  There  re¬ 
mains  a  stiff  neck,  but  it  does  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  animal  much. 


MARKETS  FOR  SQUABS  AND 
PULLETS. 

Squabs  are  selling  here  now  from  $2  to 
$2.50  per  dozen,  and  the  demand  exceeds 
the  supply,  but  from  the  amount  of  Inquiry 
and  the  number  that  are  going  Into  squab 
raising  we  think  the  business  will  soon  bo 
overdone,  as  the  demand  here  is  only  lim¬ 
ited.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
fancy  poultry  business;  our  best  stock  for 
killing  purposes  come  from  Kansas  and 
Nebraska.  proudfoot  &  armsby. 

Denver,  Col. 

There  is  a  moderate  demand  for  fancy 
white  squabs  at  $2.50  per  dozen;  they  gen¬ 
erally  bring  more  money  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  months.  Dark  and  mixed  squabs  bring 
$1.50  to  $2.  Regarding  pullets,  desirable 
strains  for  laying  purposes  are  not  coming 
to  market,  and  why  should  they?  Fancy 
large  white  eggs  are  now  selling  at  30 
cents  per  dozen,  produced  by  fancy  strains 
of  Black  Minorca  and  Whit*  Leghorn 
fowls,  but  outside  of  the  egg  producing 
qualities  of  the  White  Leghorns  they  do 
not  amount  to  much,  as  we  find  them  in¬ 
ferior  as  a  table  fowl  to  the  Plymouth 
Rock  and  other  meaty  breeds. 

New  York.  john  c.  quick. 

We  have  handled  more  squabs  for  the 
past  two  or  three  years  than  ever  before, 
and  have  found  a  much  readier  sale  for 
them,  and  think  it  has  been  profitable  to 
the  grower.  There  Is  a  growing  demand 
for  them  owing  to  the  stringent  game 
laws.  With  the  existing  laws  it  is  almost 
Impossible  for  a  man  to  handle  much 
game,  and  squabs  are  taking  its  place.  We 
have  several  large  shippers  who  raise  their 
own  birds,  and  though  we  have  not  made 
any  Inquli’y  as  to  whether  it  is  profitable, 
we  feel  satisfied  that  they  are  making 
money  out  of  it.  We  have  among  our 
shippers  perhaps  the  largest  dealer  in 
squabs  in  the  United  States;  he  is  shipping 
to  us  alone  an  average  of  20,000  birds  per 
year.  These  are  not  all  of  his  own  raising. 
We  also  have  one  shipper  who  has  1,600 
pairs,  and  we  think  that  he  is  finding  it 
profitable.  The  secret  of  squab  raising  is 
to  be  able  to  have  large  birds  of  a  light 
color  when  dressed.  At  present  there  are 
not  any  pullets  for  laying  purposes  com¬ 
ing  on  our  market,  in  fact  there  is  but 
very  little  nearby  stock  put  upon  our  mar¬ 
ket,.  the  bulk  of  such  coming  from  the 
West.  The  best  chickens  raised  come  from 
south  Jersey,  and  are  known  on  the  New 
York  market  as  Philadelphia  chickens. 
This  class  of  poultry  at  all  times  brings  a 
premium  over  other  stock. 

New  York.  smith  *  holdbn. 


Cutting  Aspara4us  Tops.— Referring  to 
page  613,  if  these  ar6  cut  too  early  the  roots 
will  throw  up  more  shoots,  which  would 
be  the  first  to  come  up  next  year  and 
which  certainly  could  be  no  benefit  to  the 
plants.  L  J. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

OOIKLBACriiT’tl 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe,  Speedr,  and  SositHa  Ova 
Thesafest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  Itnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALLCACTEBY 
OR  FI  RIN G.  ImpossihU  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Bve^  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Fitoe  91.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  tat 
Its  use.  gend  for  descriptive  circulars. 

THB  LAWRKNCR-'WTLUAMS  CO.  Cleveland,©. 


Breeders’  Directory 


TO  HEAVES 


HKWT05*S  Heare,  CoQ^hy  DU* 
tamper  and  Indi^bUon  Cara* 

A  veterinary  specitio  for  wind, 
throat  and  stomach  troublea 
Strong  rocommtndt,  $1.00  per 
can.  Dealers.  Mail  or  Kx.  paid. 
h’owtoD  Horse  liemedy  Co*^ 
Toledo,  Ohio* 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  A  NEW  HARNESS 

Send  4  cents  postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue;  full 
description  and  prices.  Single  and  double. 

Kiiiir  Harness  Co..  1  O  <'hurcli  Sf ..  Oweeo.  N.  Y. 


SWEEPSTAKES  PRIZE 


for  “the  best  dairy 
cow  regardless  of 
breed"  at  Madison  County  Fair,  September  17.  was 
won  by  the  Jersey  cow,  Brownell’s  Kissa,  No.  100167, 
In  a  ring  full  of  good  ones.  Her  bull  calf  dropped 
September  first,  was  sired  by  the  great  show  bull 
Queen’s  Czar,  No.  55573.  If  you  w.-.nt  a  $100  bull  calf. 
Write  for  photos  of  both  parents,  pedigree  and  full 
description.  If  you  want  a  cheaper  one,  or  a  lew 
heifers,  1  have  them  also. 

J.  GRANT  MORSK,  Poolville,  N.  Y. 


'rUBULAK  CREAM 


A  dozen  bucket  bowls 
but  only  one 

T\ib\ila.r. 

We  alone  make  the 
Tubular,  all  competi- 
tors  make  the  old  style 
bucket  bowls.  They 
cannot  make  tubular 
bowls  because  of  our 
patents.  The  Tubular 
is  worth  fifty  per  cent 
more  than  any  of  the 
old  style  bucket  bowl 
separators,  as  thousands  of  dairymen  will| 
testify.  Write  for  Catalogue  No.  153 
THE  SHAR^LES  CO.,  P,  M.  SHARPLES, 

Chicago,  llllnola.  Weal  Chester,  Pa. 


Money  Ahea.d. 

At  the  end  of  the  flret  rear  jou  can 
count  up  a  good  profit  II  you  run  an 

AMERICAN 
Cream  Separator. 

The  one  that  Is  sold  on  test.  The 
one  that  is  sold  at  a  low  price.  ^ 
One  that  reoelred  Paris  Sxposltion  MeduT 
Write  for  catalogue.  Itis 

A3IKRICAK  SEPARATOR  CO.* 
Box  1006  Balnhrid^e,  ]V.  Y. 


Reg:istered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

B.  P.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa- 

pOUK  SOLID  COLORED  JERSEY  BULLS. 
*  4,  6,  6  and  8  months  old.  Sire  a  D,  G.  Son  of  St 

Lambert  Boy.  Sire  of  54  tested  cows. 

J.  A.  HERR.  lioiite  4.  Lancaster.  Pa. 

^HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Good  ones,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  Bulls, 
ready  for  service.  ^ 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DKTXIIIIRST  FARMS.  Slentor,  Ohio. 

RARRAIN9  In  purebred  Holsteln-Frleslan  Bull 
U  H  n  U  n  1 1 1 0  Calves.  Low  present  prices  to  reduce 
stock.  Write  promptly. 

W,  W  CHENEY.  Manlius.  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sa’e 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCRE8T  FARM.  Rifton.  Ulster  Co..  N  Y 

McLennan  Bros.  Stock  Farm, 

Lyndon,  Cattaraug:u8  County,  N.  Y’. 

Holsteln-Frleslan  Bull  for  sale;  Royal  Pauline 
DeKol,  No.  31.261;  born  May  8.  1902.  Also  a  number 
of  large,  handsome,  ncrfectly  marked  bull  calves.  6 
to  8  months  old,  sired  by  Corona  Spofford  Pietertje. 
No.  30,160.  Inquire. 

P.  B.  McLennan,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES.  Scotch  Collies,  Spayed 
•*  ^'-'males.  SILAS  DECivER,  South  Montros,,.  Pa. 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berhshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wkB.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  B  ed  Sows.  "Write  for 
prici's  and  (lescilption.  Kettirnifnot 
saiisfaciory ;  we  refund  the  money. 
HA.MILTON  X'.  CO..  Kreiblonn.  ('heater  Co..  Pa. 

IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRuS  Sre'^n 

bog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  Imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  ST0(’K  FARM.  Rochester,  Mich 

'FWD  c;iiE.SHlKE  BOARS,  7  montus  old;  good 

*  individuals  and  royal  breeding,  $15  each.  A  few 
,  c- o  T>  n  urTT'fov  .  c.  t-  Y. 

finest  lot  ever  offered 

1  1  U  U  1  1  for  sale  at  Shady  Lawn  Ferret 

■■  B"  K  r  1  Farm  Price  list  free. 

1  Lll  II  iL  1  U  'a? 

London,  Ohio. 

For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 
bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wls. 

^  FINE  BARKED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 

#1 1  1  B  B  Cockerels  and  Pullets;  Tbompson 
MNB  B  M  B  strain,  for  sale  at  $1.5U  to  $5.U().  -MitS. 

■  K.  E.  CHRYSLER,  Nevf  Bruuswick,  N. 

1  /All  t  .  C, 

lA/UITC  ICnUnDM C-Four  Cockerels  for  $4  1  f 
TiiIIIL  LLUnUniiO  taken  now.  900  beauties 
from  big  eggs  from  big  hens.  All  purebred,  without 
disqualifications.  WHITE  &  RICE, 

|^“  Box  A,  Yorktown,  N,  Y. 

D  (Tl  ^  I'oultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats, 

U  Eggs,  a  specialty.  60  p.  book.  10c.  Rates 

free.  J.  A.  BKRGEY.  Box  8.  Telford  Pa. 

CTOCK  FOR  — (.^ocKereib,i-uiieDs  and  Dens. 

All  leading  varieties.  .Prices  lower  now  than 
Later.  Writ  i  to-day  and  state  your  wants. 

Mr.  R'  ■  P()tJL'’RY  FARM.  ML  Rlan.-o.  Ohio. 

nCATU  Tn  I  If'C  on  HENS  and  CHIOkS, 
UCiA  in  I  U  Liwb  64-page  bonk  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307.  Apponaug,  K.  L 


'iniiiiilllilllliiiiiii' 


No  more  lifting  heavy  cans. 

No  more  scouring  dingy  pans. 

Da.iry  work  is  e,Imost  plB,y. 

DcLiry  feLrmer  me,kes  big  pa,yt 
Jolly  Molly — wea.lthy  Da.n 
Since  they  use  the  Empire  pla.n, 

THE  EMPIRE 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Will  double  the  acfual  profits  of  your  herd  of  milch  cows.  It  will  make  more 
money  for  you  than  any  other  separator  because  it  is  simpler  in  construction, 
easier  to  run,  easier  to  clean.  Our  new  book  shows  why.  Let  us  send  you  a  copy... 


Don’t  buy  a 
Cream  Separator 
until  you  Have  ^ 
tested  the  Empire. 


^  Empire  Cream  Separator  Co. 

Bloomfield.  N.  J. 

Western  Office, 

Fisher  Building,  Chicago. 


W. 


IT  WILL  PAY  EVERY  HEN  OWNER 


t*  MRd  aad  gat  am*  of 


Maiviv’s  Latest  Boive  Cutters. 

TKN  DAYS'  '*’!*»  a  v  x, -  _ 

fb^^yodier.  Isa 

F.  W.  MANN  CO..  Box 


FRPE  TRIAL.  No  money  until  you’re 
SA  trnls  b*tt«r  for  you  than  to  pay  cash  In  advance  for 


15,  Milford,  Ma.ss. 
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ALFALFA  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

I  would  say  to  the  Hope  Farm  man, 
don’t  be  discouraged  about  Alfalfa.  I 
have  been,  but  I  hope  I  see  a  little  day¬ 
light.  I  have  twice  tried  within  five 
years,  and  my  failures  about  match 
yours.  Now  let  me  tell  you  why  I  in¬ 
tend  to  “try,  try  again.”  About  seven 


them  on  the  ground  than  in  the  house. 
This,  of  course,  would  not  do  so  well  if 
the  soil  is  clay  or  heavy  so  that  it  will 
not  quickly  dry  up  after  rains. 

Salt  for  Pigeons. — Pigeons  will  not 
do  well  unless  supplied  with  salt  in  some 
form.  The  best  way  I  know  of  serving 
them  is  to  take  ground  charcoal  six 
parts,  old  mortar  three  parts,  fine  table 


years  ago  I  put  eight  acres  into  grass 
After  two  years  I  saw  a  tew  greea  plants 
that  would  show  green  when  the  re¬ 


mainder  of  the  field  would  be  brown, 
and  they  always  came  on  quickly  after 
mowing.  Upon  examination  I  found 
them  to  be  Alfalfa,  and  one  was  much 
the  larger.  In  1902  the  field  was  broken 
up  and  a  part  put  to  cow  peas,  and  later 
to  rye  for  green  feed.  A  small  part 
where  the  Alfalfa  plants  were  was  not 
plowed  till  after  haying  this  season, 
when  that  was  plowed  with  the  other, 
and  all  thoroughly  worked  with  various 
harrows.  A  good  coat  of  stable  manure 
was  worked  in,  and  then  barley.  Red- 
top,  Timothy,  Red  clover,  Alsike  clover, 
and  just  to  experiment,  a  few  pounds 
of  Alfalfa  were  added.  This  was  done 
and  just  finished  as  a  good  rain  set  in, 
and  the  field  looked  quite  green  inside 
of  a  week.  I  enclose  an  Alsike  plant  one 
foot  in  height  that  grew  in  29  days,  an<l 
the  bariey  if  straightened  up  is  more 
than  20  inches  in  the  same  time.  I  do  not 
hope  very  much  from  the  Alfalfa,  for 
there  is  such  a  mass  of  vegetation  all 
told  that  it  will  have  a  hard  time.  I 
greatly  regret  that  Alfalfa  has  not  a 
clear  field  all  over.  I  have  tried  Alfalfa 
at  other  times  not  a  hundred  rods  from 
this,  and  could  not  make  it  grow  a  foot 
in  a  year,  but  it  was  across  a  run  and 
of  a  sandy  nature.  Now  for  the  large 
plant  of  which  I  have  spoken.  After  the 
seed  was  up  on  this  ground,  in  walking 
across  it  I  saw  near  the  woods  a  quite 
large  brush  left  on  top  of  the  ground,  as 
the  work  was  finished  up  in  the  rain, 
and  just  after  dark.  Imagine  my  sur¬ 
prise  to  find  it  to  be  the  Alfaifa  plant 
carried  there  by  the  spring-tooth  har¬ 
row!  The  plant  was  loose  on  top  of  the 
ground,  but  the  weather  had  been  so 
wet  that  it  was  showing  new  sprouts. 

I  carried  it  to  the  house  and  put  a  tape 
around  the  tap  root  about  an  inch  below 
the  crown,  and  found  it  six  inches  in 
circumference.  When  the  plow  cut  it 
about  eight  inches  down  it  was  badly 
mutilated  and  about  two  feet  was  pulled 
up.  As  it  seemed  inclined  to  live  and 
grow  I  put  it  in  the  ground  and  since 
had  not  seen  it  lill  lo-day,  and  I  find  it 
has  grown  more  than  a  foot  in  height. 
I  asked  the  man  who  plowed  the  field 
about  it  and  he  knew  not  what  it  was, 
but  said  “the  horses  got  hold  of  some¬ 
thing  that  made  them  squirm.”  I  am 
satisfied  that  Alfalfa  is  the  forage  plant 
above  all  others,  and  I  hope  yet  to  grow 
enough  to  feed  my  more  than  50  cows. 
Summer  and  Winter.  Q.  w.  h. 

Rochester,  Mass. 

NOTES  ON  PIGEON  CULTURE. 

Housing. — Pigeons  may  be  kept  with 
profit  in  almost  any  old  building  that  is 
fairly  tight  and  has  a  good  roof.  A  loft 
appears  to  suit  them  better  than  the 
ground  floor.  For  convenience  of  the 
attendant  the  roof  or  ceiling  should  be 
low  enough  so  that  all  parts  may  be 
reached  from  the  floor.  The  inside  fur¬ 
niture  may  be  arranged  as  best  suits  the 
owner,  as  the  birds  are  easily  suited. 
Even  when  there  are  plenty  of  nest 
boxes  some  birds  will  build  their  nests 
on  the  floor.  The  nest  boxes  should  be 
arranged  in  some  manner  so  as  to  be 
easily  cleaned.  The  outside  fly  need  not 
be  large;  20  feet  square  is  ample  for  50 
pairs  of  breeders.  This  should  be  made 
from  one-inch  mesh  wire  netting  to  keep 
the  sparrows  out,  or  they  will  always  be 
on  hand  at  feeding  time.  If  the  soil  is 
not  sandy  it  should  be  filled  in  with  sev¬ 
eral  Inches  of  sand,  and  this  should 'be 
scraped  off  occasionally,  so  they  will 
have  a  fairly  clean  place  for  feeding.  I 
find  it  much  more  satisfactory  feeding 


a  supply  before  them  all  the  time.  The 
mortar,  if  not  to  be  had  from  old  build¬ 
ings  or  alterations  of  buildings,  may  be 
made  up  the  same  as  for  mason’s  use, 
and  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly  and  then 
either  broken  finely  or  run  through  a 
bone  mill.  Plenty  of  good  sharp  grit 
and  ground  oyster  shells  must  also  be 
included  in  their  bill  of  fare.  Neither  of 
these  alone  appears  to  supply  their 
want,  as  they  do  much  better  when  both 
are  kept  before  them.  J.  e.  s. 

Cleaning  Harness. — It  seems  like 
quite  an  undertaking  to  clean  a  harness, 
and  it  cannot  be  done  in  a  few  minutes, 
but  if  one  knows  just  how  to  go  about 
it,  it  is  not  an  unpleasant  piece  of  work. 
It  must  first  be  taken  to  pieces,  every 
strap  unbuckled,  and  if  an  amateur  is 
doing  the  work  he  should  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  peculiar  way  in  which 
back-strap  and  check-rein  are  buckled. 
If  the  harness  is  dry  and  stiff,  give  it  a 
good  soaking  in  warm  water,  using 
white  castile  soap  and  a  brush  to  clean 
off  the  dirt.  Hang  it  up  to  drain,  and 
before  quite  dry  apply  neat’s-foot  oil 
with  a  paint-brush.  Let  it  dry  till  the 
next  day.  Then,  if  the  harness  still 

seems  hard,  apply  another  coat  of  oil. 
When  the  oil  has  soaked  in,  soap  it  all 
over  with  white  castile  s6ap,  having 
sponge  or  rag  moistened  and  very  soapy. 
After  this  treatment,  an  occasional 
soaping  will  keep  the  harness  in  order 
for  a  long  time.  Before  the  harness  is 
put  together,  any  broken  places  should 
be  mended.  I  use  a  needle  and  put  shoe¬ 
maker’s  wax  on  the  thread.  An  awl  is 
necessary  in  some  places. 

SUSAN  BROWN  ROBBINS. 


PRIZE  WINNINt  BUTTER 

LAVAL  MADE  AS  USUAL. 

The  reports  froia  the  different  State  Fairs  now  being  held 
show  the  almost  universal  use  of  DE  LAVAL  machines  in  the 
making  of  the  very  finest  quality  of  hutter,  just  as  for  fifteen 
years  past. 

A  few  of  the  most  important  returns  received  within  a  few 
days  are : 

New  York— E.  F.  ROWLEY,  Kennedy,  N.  Y  ,  •  ■  -  98  per  cent. 

Iowa - C.  D.  ELDER,  Manchester,  Iowa,  -  -  -  98?i  per  cent. 

Wisconsin— A.  V.  GROW,  Whitewater,  Wis.,  -  -  -  9814  per  cent. 

Minnesota— L.  LOHNBAKKEN,  Butternut,  Mmn.,  -  975£  per  cent. 

.Sioux  City— M.  SONDERGAARD,  Hutchinson,  Minn.,  985i£  per  cent. 

The  separator  does  not  make  the  butter  but  it  has  much  to 
do  with  the  condition  in  which  the  cream  goes  to  the  butter- 
maker,  and  it  is  in  this,  as  in  every  other  feature  of  separator 
practicability,  that  the  DE  LAVAL  machines  are  so  markedly 
superior. 

A  DE  LAVAL  catalogue — to  be  had  for  the  asking — will 
make  plain  the  differences  between  separators. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

General  Offices: 

74  Cortlandt  Street^ 

NEW  YORK. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts 
CUICAGO. 

1213  Filbert  Street, 
I’UILADELPHIA 
9  &  II  Drum  in  St , 
BAN  FRANCISCO. 


121  Youvllle  Square, 
MONTREAL. 

75  &  77  York  Street, 
TORONTO. 
248McD‘’nnot  Arenuo 
WINNIPEG. 


A  Remarkable  Hen.— I  want  to  tell  The 
R  N.-Y.  about  my  hen.  ‘  During  the  past 
year  I  have  sold  $6.55  worth  of  eggs  and 
chickens  from  her,  and  she  is  still  laying. 
She  began  laying  early  in  January  and 
laid  126  eggs  before  she  wanted  to  sit. 
This  Is,  I  think,  a  fine  record  for  a  hen.  I 
sold  $3  worth  of  chickens  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  months.  I  sold  eggs  to  the  amount  of 
$1.05,  getting  not  less  than  20  cents  per 
dozen  for  them,  and  for  some  I  got  25 
cents  per  dozen.  This  Summer  I  have  sold 
$2.50  worth  of  chickens.  The  hen  is  a  dark 
yellow  color  and  has  a  rose  comb.  She  is 
still  laying  and  I  sold  to-day  (September 
11)  eggs  for  20  cents  per  dozen.  The  total 
amount  up  to  to-day  is  $6.55.  I  have  never 
sold  any  of  the  eggs  or  chickens  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes.  g.  w.  d. 

Farmvllle,  Va. 


EarLabels 

rcilf Tor'll  iior  SHEEP.  HOGS 
r.  3.0  U  nUn  I  and  CATTLE  from 

■‘Ri.nn  per  100  up. 

Best  on  the  market.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  Stockmen’s 
Supplies.  F.S.  BURCH  &  CO.,  144  Illinois  St.  Chicag  . 


Foster  Steel  Stanchion 

I  Tho  only  completely  acceptable  device  lor  holding  I 
cattle;  made  of  steel;  allows  greatest  freedom  of 
head ;  cattle  cannot  spring  or  loosen  it;  easily  op- 
perated.  Once  used  suppinnts 
all  others.  W.  G.  Markham, 
of  Avon,  N.  Y.,  says: 

}iaT«iizdIirer«Dtinftlcc8  of 
chions  in  my  8tablo->sono  of  them 
is  equal  to  the  Foster.  1  shall  use 
it  in  preference  to  all  otheni.*' 

AK^nts  reap  a  harvest  by  se-  I 
curing  territory.  Big  Pay.  i 
Send  for  circular  No.  1  ‘i  I 

FRANK  H.  BATTLES, 

Seed  Grower,  I 

Rochester,  New  York. 


9  I  O'Bt)  For 
I  A  200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 

Perfect  In  oonstmction  and 
action.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalog  to*day. 

OeO.  H.  STAHL,  Quiaey,  III. 


PRESCOTT’S  $ 


KEiors 


WINGING 
WIVKL 
TANCIIION 
COW.S  CLEAN 


Swings  forward  while  getr 
ting  up  or  lying  down.  Locks 
back  while  standing.  Full 
particulars  free.  PRESCOTT, 
^  59  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR, 

World’s  Standard  Hatcher. 

Uaed  on  26  Gov.  Experiment  Statk>na  In  U.  8.. 
Canada,  Anetnliaand  New  Zealand.  Qod 
Medal  at  Fan- Am«rtean,Oct.  lOOL  KhP.  circa* 
lar  free  Complete  oatalogne,  l80  p.  8x11  in* 
tor  10c*  Ask  Dearest  office  for  book  No.  1(il 
^  -  C\  PIIKK8  INCtKATOK  CO., 

Moisture  f  Buftalo*M.Y.,Ohi<M«o.UL.Bonon.MM8..  NevTork  N.T. 


IfICTOR 

W  INCUBATOI 


INCUBATORS 

The  simplest,  most  dsrable,  cheap*  ^ 
eet  &ist*ciasa  h^her.  Money  back  | 
if  not  as  represented.  CiFcnlar  t 
free;  catalogue  6o.  We  pav  the  ^ 

freight.  GKO.  KRTKLCO.Qniney.  HI.  0 

- - 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the  w 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.^  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minate.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Slovea,  Water  and  Staam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scaldera,  Cal. 
drons,  etc.  Send  for  oircnlars. 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO..  Batavia.  lU. 


DR.  HESS 
Stoek  Book  Free 

A  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  stock  and 
poultry,  written  by  Dr.  Hess  (.M.  D. 

D.  V.  S.),  sent  free  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  answer  to  the  following 
questions :  How  much  stock  have 
you?  (number  of  head  of  each 
kind).  What  stock  food  have 
you  used?  Mention  this 
paper. 

Prof.  W.  5.  Goss,  Dean  of 
Talladega  (Ala.)  College, 
say8oflt:“IthinkDr.  Hess’ 
book  a  little  gem.  1  shall 
keep  it  near  me  for  refer, 
ence." 


The  value  of  a  food  for  producing  weight  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  its  digestibility.  You  frequently  see  one 
animal  become  thrifty  and  fat  on  a  ration  on  which 
another  continually  declines.  The  fault  is  due  to 
digestive  differences.  Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.V.S.),  by 
combininghis  practical  experience asa stock  feeder 
with  twenty  years  of  study  and  practice  of  both 
human  and  veterinary  medicine,  has  given  the 
world  an  absolutely  scientific  preparation  whicli 
provides  for  this  very  condition.  Dr.  Hess  Stock 
Food  is  not  a  food  ration,  but  a  medicinal  tonic 
and  laxative,  a  doctor’s  prescription  for  calling 
into  healthy  action  every  organ  in  the  animal 
body.  If  the  medical  aud  veteriuary  colleges  know 
of  nothing  better,  it  must  be  good.  No  unpro¬ 
fessional  manufacturer  can  equal  it.  It  keeps 
cattle  up  on  their  appetite  to  the  very  last  day.  It 
expels  worms  and  produces  the  sleek,  glossy  coat, 
that  finishing  touch  that  commands  the  fancy  price. 

Dr,  Hess 


Stock  Food 

rapidly  forces  the  development  of  solid  flesh  and  fat,  and  gives  greater  milk 
capacity  to  a  cow.  Keeps  cattle,  horses,  hogs  and  sheen  in  perfect  condition. 


I^r.  Hess  Stock  Food  In  sold  on  a  written 
guarantee.  100  Ib».  for  (>5.00  (except  In  Can¬ 
ada  and  Pacific  Slope);  nmaller  quantities 
at  a  slight  advance.  Fed  in  small  dose. 


Infurmntlou  Bureau. — For  any 

disease  or  con,dition  for  which  Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Food,  is  not  recommended,  a  little 
yeUow  card  enclosed  In  every  package  en¬ 
titles  you  to  a  letter  of  advice  and  a  special 
prescription  from  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.'V.S. ) 

In  this  manner  yon  are  provided  with  a  universal  treatment  for  all  stock  diseases,  either 
In  the  Stock  Food  Itself  or  In  the  special  prescription  to  whlcli  the  little  yellow  card 
entitles  you.  Indorsements  from  physicians,  scientists  and  stock  feeders  furnished  on 

application.  ^  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Alao  mannfacturera  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-oe-a  aad  Dr.  Hess  Healing  Powder. 

Instant  Xonee  KHlcr  KUla  Lice. 
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BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWH«I,HSAI.E  PniOES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  61  y«“arH.  Officially  F.ndorsed  by  the 
(irange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  yon.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INQERSOLL,  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


is  not  tlie  time.  Send  Toiluy,  If  you  wisli  to  obtain 
tills  l>c.iulifiil  bronze  parlor  olook  FREE,  an  order 
for  20  ills,  of  New  Crop,  60c.  'l  ea,  or  20  lli.s.  Haking 
Powder,  4r,c.  a  ll>.,oran  assorted  order  'feas  and  15. 1’., 
or  60  Ills,  itoniosa  Coffee,  33c.  a  lli. 

4'<u;r<>\s.  wliicli  can  lie  exclianged  for  many 
ninKiilllreiit  I'rcinliiiiiN,  given  willi  every  25c. 
worili  of  Tea,  Coffee,  linking  Powder,  Spices  and 
Kxtracis. 

ben4  toduy  for  our  I*rcmlum  Mat,  prlcoa  anil  SlroctionB. 

TheOrcat  AmericanTeaCo.,Box  290,31-33  Vescy St., N.Y, 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse.N.  Y. 


TORNADO 


ENSILAGE 

MACHINERY 


Embodies  the  latest  and  most  up-to-date  ideas 


*:«.V.M;*.«.?.'’.BLOWERS 


a 
n 
d 

CHAIN 
CARRIERS 

to  select  from 
Sample  of  Tornado’s  work  and  1903  Catalog 
sent  l<'r«!e  upon  rerpiest. 


W.  R.  HARRISON  &  CO.,  Mfrs., 

Massillon  Ohio 


SMALLEY 


SAFETY  BLOWE 

Only  One  Belt  Reaulrcd. 


6 

Sizes 

of 

Self 


Sizes 

of 


Send 
for 
1908 

ejitalogne, 

Tells  allalioutonr 
goods.  Free, 
complete  line  ol 
macnines,  sweep 

SMALLEY  MFC.  CO., 


Box  B,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 


Pocahontas  Red  Rope  Roofing 

is  the  best  and  cheapest  covering  for  barns, sheds, 
poultry  houses  and  all  out-bulldings.  A  complete 
roof  for  lo  per  square  foot.  Kooflng  kit  given 
with  each  roll.  Write  for  free  booklet  and  sample. 

KAY  PAPER  COMPANY., BOX  ,101  BLACKWOOD,  N.  J. 


YOU 

yYAIYT 


WATER 


and  yon  want  Money.  There  is  a  way 
to  get  both  by  using  our  late  improved 
Well  Machinery — the  nio.st  profitable 
busine.ss  for  men  of  moderate  means. 
.■Yddress  for  catalogue 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO.,  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufaC' 
torers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  COr 

MeVANA 


Our  New  Catalogue 


is  Now  Ready 

Catalogue  No.  72,  fresh  from  the  printing 
presses  and  containing  more  goods  that  are 
really  updo^date  and  of  the  very  latest  style 
and  design  than  any  other  six  catalogues 
published,  is  now  ready  for  distribution. 

It  will  save  you  money  on  everything  you  buy  and  enables 
you  to  make  your  selections  as  readily  and  satisfactorily  as 
if  you  could  come  to  Chicago  every  day.  It  puts  you  in 
direct  touch  with  the  great  markets  of  the  world  and  places 
before  you  a  stock  of  first-class  goods  more  complete  in 
every  detail  than  has  ever  before  been  offered  by  any  firm  and 
at  prices  that  are  positively  the  lowest,  when  the  reliable  qual 
ity  of  the  merchandise  is  taken  into  consideration.  This  cata¬ 
logue  contains  over  1 ,100  pages  of  quotations  on  reliable  mer¬ 
chandise  of  every  descrijition.  No  matter  what  you  may  need, 
you  will  find  the  article  fully  described  and  illustrated  in  our 
great  book  at  a  price  that  nb  shrewd  buyer  should  overlook. 

More  than  2,000,000  people  sent  us  orders  last  year  — 
many  of  them  were  your  neighbors.  They  gave  us 
their  business  simply  because  we  sold  them  reliable  goods 
for  less  money  than  they  could  buy  the  same  goods  for  else¬ 
where  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  found  that  they  had  made 
an  average  saving  of  25  per  cent  on  their  purchases.  If  your 
neighbors  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  trade  with  us,  why 
can’t  you?  If  you  have  never  traded  with  us,  now  is  the 
time  to  begin.  Ordering  from  a  great  catalogue  is  con¬ 
venient  and  satisfactory;  in  the  leisure  of  your  own  home  you 
can  make  selection  from  a  mammoth  stock  of  thoroughly 
reliable  merchandise,  all  quoted  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 

Yon  can,  if  you  desire,  compare  prices  with  those  you  have  been 
accustomed  to  pay  and  yon  can  thus  get  better  results  than  by  making 
a  hasty  examination  at  a  local  store.  You  not  only  have  the  advantage 
of  your  own  deliberate  judgment  but  you  are  protected  by  the  strongest 
guarantee  ever  made  by  any  mercantile  house,  for  we  extend  to  all 
purchasers  the  privilege  of  returning  goods  at  our  expense  if  they  are 
not  satisfied  with  their  purchases;  and,  even  more,  we  agree  to  replace 
any  shipment  damaged  or  lost  in  transit;  in  otlij^iyords,  we  assume 


[MONTGOMERY] 

WARDCvCO. 


1903  CHICAGO  1904 


all  the  responsibility.  -  i-  « 

In  1872  we  originated  the  catalogue  plan  of  Uuymg  and  during 
the  thirty-two  years  of  our  life  have  grown  steadil 
oiir  business  is  now  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  We 
reached  this  position  by  treating  people  fairly,  giving 
honest  value  and  avoiding  all  forms  of  trickery,  exag¬ 
geration,  or  misrepresentation.  With  Catalogue  No.  72 
in  your  possession  you  can  buy  from  us  almost  as  easily 
as  if  you  visited  our  store  in  person,  and  we  cordially 
invite  every  person  desiring  reliable  goods  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices  to  fill  out  coupon  at  the  right  and  send  for  a 
copy.  The  book  is  new  from  cover  to  cover;  contains 
all  the  new  goods  of  the  sea.son;  is  complete  in  every 
department;  so  there  is  no  better  time  than  the  present 
to  .send  for  a  copy  and  begin  trading  with  us  if  you  are 
satisfied  with  our  prices  and  goods.  The  experiment 
will  cost  you  only  15  cents.  It  may  result  in  a  saving 
of  hundreds  of  dollars  the  first  year. 


Catalogue  No.  72  Contains 

17,000  pictures  of  the  things  that  we  describe. 
70, (KX)  prices  on  them.  The  prices  are  tlie  lowest 
wholesale  prices  on  the  market. 

Everything 

From  Farm  Machinery  to  Trowels. 

From  Wasrons  to  Baby  Carriages. 

From  Team  Harness  to  Buckles. 

From  Pianos  to  Mouth  Organs. 

From  .Sewing  Machines  to  Needles. 

From  Power  Pumps  to  Hand  Pumps, 

From  Windmills  to  Feed  Cutters. 

From  Rifles  to  Toy  Pistols. 

From  Steel  Ranges  to  Stove  Pipe. 

From  Hath  Tubs  to  Wash  Bowls. 

From  Carpets  to  Doilies. 

From  Furniture  to  Foot  Stools. 

From  Dinner  Sets  to  Vases. 

From  Hall  Clocks  to  Watches. 

From  Suits  to  Hosiery. 

From  Spring  Hats  to  Shoes. 

From  New  Jackets  to  Underwear. 

Everything  that  the  farmer  or  meclianic  uses  — 
or  anybody.  All  that  the  housewife  uses.  Every¬ 
thing  for  a  child.  Anything  that  anybody  wears. 
Almost  everything  you  oat.  These  70.000  article.s 
cover  about  aU  the  wants  of  humanity. 

Send  15  Cents  Today 

If  you  want  our  catalogue,  fill-  out  carefully  the 
Rlip  below  this  and  mail  to  us  today,  oiiclosing  15 
cents.  This  catalogue  which  we  offer  you  costs  us 
about  50  cents  to  print,  oven  in  million  lots.  'I'lio 
postage  on  it  costs  ns  26  cents  more.  Wo  ask  you 
to  send  us  but  16  cents  (only  about  half  the  postage 
alone),  just  to  show  that  you  do  not  send  from 
mere  curiosity.  This  book  will  save  any  average 
family  at  least  $100  per  year. 
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■■  Cut  this  slip  out  niid  send  it  witli  15c  in  stamps  TODAY. 

Montgomery  Ward  Sr  Co.,  Chicago. 

Enclosed  find  15  cents  for  partial  postage  on  Catalogue  No.  72 
as  advertised  in  Rural  New  Yorker. 
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Requests  are  pouring  in  so  rapidly  that  we  suggest  you  write  us  at  once  and  get  your  catalogue  promptly. 

Don’t  forget  the  coupon.  Cut  it  out  before  you  mislay  the  paj).... 


WE  HAVE  A  SPECIAL  OFFER  FOR  YOU  ON 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

Write  for  Catalogue  to-day. 

IT  MAY  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 


THRESHERS,  CUTTERS,  CARRIERS. 


Engines— Tread  and  Lever  Powers. 

ALL  MACHINES  FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

Orangeville  Agricultural  W’ks,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


SCTENTJITC  GRINDING  MILluS  grind  Corn 
in  the  ear,  or  Grain  In  any  form.  Strong,  exact, 
reliable.  Catalogue  1)  mailed  free. 

FOOS  MFG  CO.,  8n-lngflold.  Ohio. 


AFreeTrial 


convinces  you  that  this 
mill  grinds  the  small 
grains,  shelled  corn,  cob 
and  corn  or  all  mixed,  bel 
ter  mid  faster  than  any 
other.  Return  at  our  ex¬ 
pense  it  it  does  not. 


NEW  HOLLAND  MILL 

in  3  sizes ,  are  made  to  meet  every  feeder’s  need: 
sold  at  right  prices.  Suited  to  any  power.  )  1 1 
hut  little.  Wjite  us  for  catalogue.  It’s  mailed 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO 
Box  1S2,  N«w  Holland,  Pa. 


WATER. 


If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  wiu  doyoui  work 
and  costless  money  than  our  Rider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  hut  if  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  In  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-live  years,  which  Is  proof 
that  wo  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store 


Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


35  Warren  St..  New  Y’okk.  692  Craig  St.,  Montreal.  P.  Q.  40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

239  Franklin  St.,  Boston.  Tenlente-Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba  40  N,  7th  St  Phii  adelphi * 

32  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.S  W. 


1903  Shredder  Blades 

ePatent  Applied _for) 

make  eflicient  shredders  out  of  "Ohio”  Feed  and  linsilaKC 
CuUers.  The  New  Shredder  Bla.de  is  tlie  remilar  "Oliio” 
knife  with  solid  integrally  projecting  hits  wliich  cut  and 
tear  corn  stalks  into  a  nicely  shredded  condition,  as  shown 
in  the  picture.  It  makes  corn-hay  of  the  fodder. 

Shredder  Bla.des  are  interchangeable  with  knives  on  all 
sizes  “Ohio”  Cutters.  They  successfully  reduce  fodder  to 
tlie  proper  condition  and  do  not  pulverize  the  leaves  like 
other  styles.  They  shred  with  the  same  power,  si)eed  and 
capacity  as  “Ohio”  Cutters,  and  eitlier  the  Cliain  or  Blower 
Elevators  handle  the  shredded  corn  perfectly.  Speed,  OtXi 
to  700  revolutions.  Power,  3  Horse  Tread  ni>  to  12  h.  p. 
Engine  according  to  size.  I.etiissend  the  l‘H)3  catalogue 
of  “Ohio”  Cutters  and  Sitreilders.  '.Modern  Silage 
Methods”  lOc.  coin  or  statnps.  Manufactured  by 
THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO..  Sa.lem,  Ohio.  £stai>iis>i>d iS.u- 
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CRIMSON  CLOVER,  COW  PEAS,  ALFALFA. 

SHOWING  AT  THE  NEW  JERSEl'  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

Valuable  Work  for  Farmers. 

On  September  18  I  visited  the  New  Jersey  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  New  Brunswick  chiefly  to  look  at  the 
test  of  13  varieties  of  cow  peas.  A  few  days  before 
the  wind  had  done  great  damage,  thrashing  down  the 
corn  and  whipping  the  cow  pea  vines  flat.  Just  after 
looking  at  the  crops  on  the  station  farm  the  follow¬ 
ing  was  received  from  a  correspondent  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania: 

On  page  C64  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  you  state  that  Crimson 
clover,  sown  in  corn  at  the  last  working  and  tlien  plowed 
down  for  corn  again,  makes  the  land  richer  and  the 
clever  and  corn  grows  better  each  succeeding  year.  How 
would  it  do  to  keep  the  best  field  for  corn  and  use  the 
other  three  fields,  one  for  wheat,  two  for  grass,  sowing 
wheat  one  year,  in  grass  two  years,  then  back  to  wheat 
again?  One  might  use  a 
part  of  the  old  grass  field 
in  hood  crops,  such  as  pota¬ 
toes,  tobacco,  etc.  J.  B.  h. 

Kinzers,  Pa. 

This  question  is  pretty 
well  answered  on  the  Sta¬ 
tion  farm.  The  fifth  crop 
of  corn  is  now  growing  in 
one  field  with  Crimson  clo¬ 
ver  growing  among  it. 

Only  once  in  five  years  has 
manure  been  applied,  and 
then  only  a  light  dressing. 

The  corn  is  planted  at  the 
usual  time,  generally  the 
latter  part  of  May.  At  the 
last  cultivation  in  August, 

Crimson  clover  seed  at  the 
rate  of  about  12  pounds 
per  acre  is  scattered 
through  the  corn  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  cultivator. 

This  clover  grows  throu.gh 
the  Fall  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring.  At  the  Sta¬ 
tion  this  clover  has  been 
cut  and  used  to  feed  the 
cows.  Thus  only  the  roots 
and  the  stubble  have  been 
plowed  under. 

Has  any  fertilizer  been 
used  on  this  field? 

Yes,  each  year  the  corn 
receives  150  pounds  per 
acre  of  a  mixture  of  1,000 
pounds  acid  phosphate, 

500  pounds  ground  bone 
and  500  pounds  muriate  of 
potash.  Under  this  treat¬ 
ment  the  corn  yields  7  to 
12  tons  of  silage  per  acre;  this  year  it  will  give  12 
tons.  You  w'ill  notice  that  the  (dover  is  cut  and  car¬ 
ried  away  from  the  soil  to  feed  cows,  yet  the  stubble 
and  roots,  with  this  small  amount  of  fertilizer,  keep 
up  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  maintain  the  crop. 

How  long  could  this  be  kept  up? 

For  years,  so  far  as  the  feeding  of  the  crop  goes. 
After  seeing  this  field  it  would  be  folly  to  say  that 
Crimson  clover  and  chemicals  will  not  provide  all 
that  the  corn  needs  as  food.  Yet  after  some  years 
the  corn  crop  might  fail  even  when  well  supplied 
with  food.  The  insects  which  work  upon  corn  might 
increase,  and  it  is  true  that  all  crops  are  benefited 
i^y  a  rotation  or  change  of  soil.  It  might  not  there¬ 
fore  be  wise  to  use  one  field  for  corn  permanently, 
hut  so  far  as  providing  plant  food  is  concerned  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  Crimson  clover  is  able  to 
earn  enough  nitrogen  tp  support  itself  and  the  corn 


crop  too.  If  this  clover  had  all  been  plowed  under 
Instead  of  cutting  it  for  green  fodder  or  hay  the  effect 
on  the  corn  would  have  been  greater  still,  and  the 
fertilizer  would  not  have  been  needed. 

STEALING  NITROGEN. — Prof.  Voorhees  has  made 
this  very  clear  in  some  experiments  with  cow  peas. 
He  grew  plants  in  large  pots,  so  that  he  could  tell 
exactly  what  happened  to  the  soil.  Before  the  cow 
peas  were  planted  the  soil  was  analyzed  so  that  the 
exact  amount  of  nitrogen  which  it  contained  was 
known.  The  cow  peas  were  grown  without  any  fer¬ 
tilizer,  and  the  tops  were  cut  off  close  to  the  soil 
about  as  one  would  in  making  hay.  After  this  crop 
was  taken  off  the  soil  was  analyzed  again  and  it  con¬ 
tained  more  nitrouen  than  it  did  before  the  erot>  ira.s 
planted.  Let  us  think  what  that  means.  Here  was 
average  soil  which  produced  a  fair  crop  of  cow  peas, 
and  still  had  more  nitrogen  left  than  before!  No  one 


will  believe  that  the  nitrogen  climbed  into  that  soil 
and  lay  down,  a  willing  captive!  Nitrogen  isn’t  built 
that  way — it  is  constantly  trying  to  escape,  and  such 
experiments  prove  that  the  cow  pea  is  one  of  Nature’s 
policemen  and  that  he  knows  how  to  arrest  the  run¬ 
away.  We  understand  from  this  what  it  means  to  a 
field  or  farm  to  have  a  crop  of  cow  peas  growing  every 
few  years  in  the  poorer  soil.  Another  thing  which 
Prof.  Voorhees  has  shown  is  the  fact  that  the  gain  of 
nitrogen  to  the  soil  is  greater  when  no  nitrogen  is 
used  as  manure.  It  seems  to  be  settled  that  the  cow 
pea  is  like  a  majority  of  humans.  It  will  not  hustle 
for  its  nitrogen  unless  it  has  to  do  so.  On  a  poor 
soil,  and  well  supplied  with  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  the  cow  peas  will  secure  nitrogen  from  the  air. 
In  rich  soil  or  where  nitrogen  is  added  as  fertilizer 
the  plant  will  take  that  first  of  all.  Therefore  the 
way  to  use  cow  peas  is  to  plant  them  on  the  poorest 


soil  and  use  a  fair  dressing  of  potash  and  acid  phos¬ 
phate  with  them.  Of  course  it  must  be  understood 
that  Crimson  clover  and  cow  peas  h.'ve  very  different 
habits  of  growth.  The  clover  grows  in  cool  weather 
and  will  come  in  between  corn  and  some  Spring  crop. 
The  cow  peas  grow  best  in  hot  weather,  and  require 
the  whole  land  for  their  growth,  except  when  grown 
in  drills  between  rows  of  fruit. 

COW  PEA  VARIETIES.— The  Experiment  Station 
has  a  fine  display  of  different  varieties  growing  side 
by  side.  A  variety  called  Gallivant  has  made  a  good 
s'howing,  and  so  have  Whippoorwill,  Wonderful  and 
New  Era.  The  latter  is  considered  very  valuable  at 
the  South  as  a  rapid  grower.  As  far  north  as  Dela¬ 
ware  the  New  Era  or  Mount  Olive  cow  pea  can  be 
used  between  two  crops  of  wheat.  As  soon  after  har¬ 
vest  as  possible  the  soil  is  disked  and  the  cow  jieas 
drilled  or  broadcast  as  desired.  It  is  thought  best 

to  use  potash  and  acid 
phosphate  with  the  peas. 
They  make  a  rapid 
growth,  and  just  before 
wheat  seeding  are  plowed 
or  cut  under.  Then  wheat 
is  seeded  again,  and  this 
may  be  done  year  after 
year  without  the  use  of 
manure  or  of  nitrogen  in 
the  fertilizer.  I  used  to 
suggest  Early  Black  for 
northern  planting,  as  it 
usually  makes  seed  with 
us,  but  I  now  think  one 
of  the  larger  varieties,  like 
Wonderful,  Clay  or  Whip¬ 
poorwill  better  suited,  be¬ 
cause  we  want  vine  rather 
than  seed.  It  will  not  be 
possible  to  say  which  of 
the  13  varieties  under  test 
is  best  until  the  yields  are 
estimated.  Enough  has 
been  done  to  show  the 
great  value  of  the  cow  pea 
plant,  both  for  forage  and 
for  manuring. 

ALFALFA. — Prof.  Voor¬ 
hees  has  done  great  things 
with  Alfalfa,  and  his  ex¬ 
periments  with  this  plant 
alone  are  worth  mere  to 
the  farmers  of  New  Jersey 
than  the  entire  cost  of  the 
Experiment  Station.  There 
are  different  fields  in 
which  may  be  studied  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  of  hand¬ 
ling  the  crop.  One  field, 
for  example,  shows  the  effect  of  disking  the  Alfalfa 
after  cutting.  Another  shows  how  after  one  crop 
began  to  run  out,  the  field  was  plowed  and  seeded 
to  millet,  after  which  Alfalfa  was  seeded  agaiix — now 
giving  a  fine  yield.  Having  fully  shown  the  value  if 
Alfalfa  as  a  foliage  crop.  Prof.  Voorhees  is  now  study¬ 
ing  the  best  methods  for  starting  it  in  new  locations. 
It  seems  that  the  greatest  cause  for  failure  is  sowing 
in  ground  which  does  not  contain  the  bacteria  which 
are  peculiar  to  it.  Unless  these  tiny  forms  of  life 
are  present,  failure  is  sure.  Experiments  are  now 
being  made  with  inoculation — that  is.  adding  these 
bacteria  to  the  field  either  in  soil  from  another  field, 
in  chaff  from  Alfalfa  or  in  the  maniu’e  from  cows 
fed  or  Alfalfa.  These  bacteria  are  found  in  the  man¬ 
ure — in  fact  it  seems  to  be  settled  that  if  W('  put. 
manure  from  animals  fed  on  clover  hay  on  a  field 
intended  for  clover  seeding,  we  will  have  a  better 
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catch  than  where  no  such  manure  was  used.  It  is 
thought  that  the  bacteria  which  work  on  Sweet  clover 
are  much  the  same  as  those  on  Alfalfa.  That  being 
so  a  farmer  could  dig  up  the  soil  around  such  clover 
plants  and  use  it  to  inoculate  Alfalfa  fields.  All 
this  shows  what  wonderful  progress  agricultural  sci¬ 
ence  is  making.  ___________ 

ALFALFA  IN  APPLE  ORCHARD. 

L.  H.  Knapp,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  a  14-year-old 
apple  orchard  in  Alfalfa.  The  trees  are  models  of 
thrift  and  business-like  shape — in  fact  this  orchard  is 
noted  throughout  centi’al  New  York.  It  may  well  be 
a  model  orchard,  for  Mr.  Knapp  has  watched  and 
tended  it  with  more  care  than  many  farmers  give 
to  their  children.  The  branches  are  trained  up  with 
a  spreading  habit,  which  opens  the  tree  to  the  air 
and  sun.  Many  of  the  trees  were  partly  girdled  by 
mice,  and  Mr.  Knapp  has  shown  great  skill  in  bridge 
grafting.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  Oi-- 
chard  is  the  thick  sod  of  Alfalfa,  which  is  cut  three 
times  during  the  season  and  hauled  to  the  barn  for 
hay.  The  manure  resulting  from,  feeding  it  is  hauled 
back  and  spread  around  the  trees,  and  under  this 
system  the  orchard  has  made  a  wonderful  growth. 
It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  Alfalfa  was  seeded 
when  the  trees  were  planted.  For  eight  or  10  years 
the  orchard  was  plowed  and  planted  to  crops  like 
corn,  beans  or  potatoes,  which  require  thorough  cul¬ 
tivation.  It  was  then  seeded  to  Alfalfa,  and  since 
then  the  practice  has  been  to  remove  the  Alfalfa  hay. 
feed  it  and  bring  back  the  manure.  Mr.  Knapp  con¬ 
siders  this,  for  him,  a  more  reasonable  plan  than  the 
Hitchings  method  of  leaving  all  grass  to  rot  on  the 
ground.  The  chances  are  that  if  the  Alfalfa  were 
seeded  when  the  young  trees  were  planted  the  lattei^ 
would  be  stunted  and  fail.  The  older  trees  stand 
it  because  their  roots  are  deeper,  and  the  manure  gives 
them  both  mulch  and  food.  There  is  a  large  barn 
on  Mr.  Knapp’s  farm.  We  thought  at  first  that  it 
was  a  relic  of  old  days  when  sheep  or  cattle  were  fed 
on  the  place.  On  some  fruit  farms  in  central  New 
York  these  great  barns  are  to  be  seen— empty.  Years 
ago  these  farms  kept  a  large  number  of  live  stock. 
Now.  having  been  given  up  to  fruit  the  barns  stand 
idle.  This  was  not  the  case  with  Mr.  Knapp’s  barn, 
for  it  was  built  to  hold  the  Alfalfa  which  is  cut  in 
the  apple  orchard.  We  never  before  heard  of  a  cast 
where  the  hay  crop  from  an  apple  orchard  has  foiced 
a  farmer  to  build  a  barn.  Mr.  Knapp  was  quite  em¬ 
phatic  in  saying  that  many  failures  with  Alfalfa  were 
due  to  a  lack  of  bacteria  in  the  soil.  He  believes 
that  it  will  pay  well  to  inoculate  by  adding  soil  from 
a  field  where  Alfalfa  succeeds. 


IMPROVING  A  COUNTRY  ROAD. 

Much  intcre.st  is  taken  in  the  article  by  Elmer  G.  Tuft.s 
which  was  ])rintecl  on  page  657.  A  number  of  fpiCslions 
h:!V('  been  asked,  which  Mr.  Tufts  answers  below: 

The  crusher  used  in  our  township  is  a  Gates,  and 
cost  $1,100.  The  township  does  not  own  its  own 
power,  but  hires  an  engine  that  is  used  to  run  a 
thrasher.  The  cost  of  the  engine  is  usually  $5  per 
<lay  of  10  hours,  which  includes  coal  and  the  cost  of 
hauling  water.  The  first  cost  of  this  crusher  is  more 
than  the  others  tried,  but  in  our  county,  at  least,  it 
has  done  better  and  more  work,  and  at  the  same  time 
requires  less  repairing  and  has  lasted  better.  This 
crusher  is  mounted  on  wheels  and  is  moved  either 
with  the  engine  or  four  or  six  horses,  from  one  place 
to  another  as  the  road  is  made.  Thus  the  stone  is 
hauled  the  shortest  distance  possible,  which  helps  to 
decrease  the  cost  of  the  road.  It  is  also  moved  to  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  township  each  year.  Blue  lime¬ 
stone  is  used.  Some  is  surface  stone,  being  picked 
up  from  the  surface  of  the  soil  or  from  large  piles  in 
the  hollows  of  fence  corners,  where  it  had  been 
thrown  in  former  years.  This  is  softer,  and  does  not 
make  as  good  a  road,  as  it  does  not  wear  as  well  as 
stones  that  are  quarried.  Some  of  the  stone  used 
would  make  the  best  of  building  material. 

The  stones  used  are  of  different  sizes.  Those  picked 
from  the  field  are  usually  small  flat  ones  from  one  to 
three  inches  thick  and  from  four  inches  to  a  foot  or 
more  square.  The  other  stones  are  thicker  and  heav¬ 
ier.  The  stones  are  broken  up  in  pieces  so  that  they 
can  be  fed  into  a  crusher.  The  crusher  will  take  a 
stone  from  the  smallest  to  one  about  six  inches  thick, 
10  inches  wide  and  any  length.  The  finer  they  are 
broken  before  put  into  the  crusher  the  faster  they  will 
be  crushed.  The  stones  are  crushed  so  that  the  largest 
will  pass  through  a  two-inch  ring.  They  should  be 
so  crushed  that  there  will  be  a  large  amount  of  very 
fine  stone  and  dust,  which  is  mixed  all  through  the 
crushed  stone  and  cements  the  stone  together  when 
on  the  road.  The  stones  are  never  screened,  but  put 
on  the  road  just  as  they  come  from  the  crusher. 

This  road,  which  is  seven  m.iles  in  length,  including 
by-roads,  is  made  on  a  yellow  sticky  clay  soil.  The 


road  as  said  before  was  graded  in  the  Spring,  making 
a  well-rounded  crown,  and  by  FaU  tLo  road  bed  has 
been  worn  smooth  and  hard.  Upon  this  surface  the 
crushed  stones  are  put.  After  each  load,  which  holds 
VA  perch  is  dumped,  it  will  be  about  20  inches  deep 
in  the  center  and  about  15i/^  feet  wide.  After  it  has 
been  traveled  over,  packed  down  and  cemented  to¬ 
gether  the  stone  will  be  about  eight  feet  wide  and  six 
to  eight  inches  deep  at  the  crown,  and  slopes  gradu¬ 
ally  each  way.  The  tax  alone  will  not  build  and  main¬ 
tain  good  roads.  The  farmers  and  city  merchants 
must  donate,  and  donate  liberally  for  this  cause. 

Indiana.  elmeh  g.  tuets. 


CEMENT  STONES  FOR  BUILDING. 

Comparatively  inexpensive  machines  have  been 
produced  which,  when  used  by  even  the  ordinary 
laborer,  can  produce  cement  stone  of  varying  sizes 
at  a  cost  of  15  to  60  per  cent  less  than  kiln-run 
brick,  and  in  the  East  at  the  same  cost  as  lumber. 


A  CJOOD  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLET.  Fig  265. 

The  stone  can  be  made  to  resemble  cut  stone,  thus 
giving  aji  added  beauty  to  the  building.  Three  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  cement  and  one  yard  of  gravel  will 
make  about  37  stones  8x10x20  at  a  cost  of  10  cents 
each,  $3.70.  even  estimating  your  labor  at  $1.50  pet- 
day,  which  will  take  the  place  of  800  brick  at  a  cost 
of  $8  per  thousand,  $6.40.  Any  farmer  can  make 
them.  It  costs  less  to  lay  these  stones  than  it  does 
brick  or  stone.  The  inside  of  the  wall  can  be  plas¬ 
tered  with  a  thin  coat  of  cement,  thus  making  the 
wall  and  floor  one  unit.  It,  therefore,  must  be  abso¬ 
lutely  airtight.  Cement  stones  do  not  decay,  will 
endure  for  generations,  are  impervious  to  moisture, 
are  cheaper  than  any  other  building  material  save 
lumber,  and  taking  into  consideration  their  enduring 
qualities  are  even  cheaper  than  lumber,  and  can  be 
made  by  any  ordinary  farm  laborer.  The  building 
does  not  require  painting,  wdiich  is  *a  saving  in  ori¬ 
ginal  construction  and  maintenance.  The  use  of  ce¬ 
ment  stone  for  building  purposes  is  no  experiment, 
as  many  large  factories,  power  houses,  cold-storage 
plants,  and  residences  have  been  erected  of  cement 


BUILDING  STONES  OF  CEMENT.  Fig.  266. 


stone.  The  dairy  building  at  the  Toronto  Industrial 
Exposition,  Toronto,  Canada,  is  constructed  of  Port¬ 
land  cement  stone,  and  is  highly  recommended  by 
the  Canadian  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

The  composition  is  usually  six  parts  sand  and  one 
part  cement.  Secure  good,  sharp  gravel,  which  con¬ 
tains  a  small  amount  of  sand.  Do  not  screen.  Do 
not  use  sand  or  gravel  that  has  any  surface  dirt, 
hardpan  or  clay  or  any  particles  of  decayed  wmod  or 
other  foreign  substance.  For  an  economical  founda¬ 
tion  wall,  the  by-products  of  a  stone  quarry,  or  even 
cinders  or  refuse  from  mines  may  be  used.  This 
means  a  source  of  revenue  where  before  the  disposal 
of  this  waste  w-as  an  expense.  Place  60  shovelfuls 
of  sand  and  gravel  upon  a  platform,  spreading  it  out 
three  or  four  inches  thick,  and  then  spread  over  it 
100  pounds  of  Portland  cement.  Mix  thoroughly  by 
shoveling  to  the  center,  making  a  ridge  six  or  seven 
feet  long  and  twm  feet  wide.  Rake  it  down,  and  shovel 
it  as  before,  and  by  handling  it  two  or  three  times 
it  wil  be  wmll  mixed.  If  it  does  not  show  a  good  even 
color,  give  it  another  turn,  for  much  depends  upon 


getting  the  cement  evenly  distributed.  Hollow  out 
the  top  and  put  on  water  enough  to  moisten  it  thor¬ 
oughly.  Then  shovel  as  before.  It  should  have  w-ater 
enough  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  freshly-dug  earth. 
The  mixture  is  now  ready  for  the  cement  stone  ma¬ 
chine.  There  are  several  machines  upon  the  market, 
covered  by  different  patents,  operated  by  various  de¬ 
vices,  some  molds  w-hich  are  hand  tamped,  and  others 
by  pressure,  making  the  blocks  either  hollow  or 
solid.  The  hollow  blocks  are  advocated  for  the  venti¬ 
lation  throughout  the  entire  wall,  making  it  warmer 
in  Winter  and  cooler  in  Summer,  and  reducing  the 
cost  of  manufacture.  Some  face  the  stone  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  tw'o  parks  sand  and  one  part  cement,  thus 
making  an  extra  strong  concrete,  greatly  adding  to 
the  beauty  and  increasing  the  impervinusness  to 
moisture.  Samples  of  the  stone  are  shown  in  Fig. 
266.  The  stones  are  removed  from  the  machines  upon 
wooden  pellets  and  placed  in  the  shade  and  out  of  the 
w-ind  and  allowed  to  cure.  Each  day  they  are  given 
all  the  w'ater  they  will  hold.  This  is  continued  for 
10  or  15  days,  when  they  are  ready  for  use.  By  vari¬ 
ous  pigments,  they  resemble  brown  and  other  stone. 

M.  F.  c, 

DRILLED  OR  DRIVEN  WELL? 

Lacking  water  on  my  place,  lam  desirous  of  obtaining 
an  ample  and  unfailing  supply  at  the  least  expense.  I 
am  predisposed  to  a  driven  well,  but  doubt  that  the 
topographical  and  soil  conditions  are  favorable  to  the 
successful  driving  of  a  well.  I  am  located  on  the  shores 
of  a  lake  65  or  70  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  In 
the  past,  several  unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made 
to  dig  a  well;  but  the  soil,  being  drift  sand  and  gravel, 
with  some  quicksand,  would  cave  in  before  the  sides 
could  be  stoned  up.  There  are  no  ledges  or  rocks  what¬ 
ever  in  the  soil.  Under  the  conditions  which  exist,  would 
a  driven  well  be  practicable?  Could  it  be  made  to  lift, 
by  any  method  or  device  now  employed,  the  water  the 
required  height,  say  70  feet?  If  the  ordinary  driven  well 
is  impossible.,  or  impracticable,  would  a  drilled  well  pro¬ 
vide  a  supply?  If  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  are  practi¬ 
cable,  describe,  in  detail,  the  methods  and  materials  used 
in  putting  them  down  and  the  (probable)  comparative 
cost.  R-  R-  L. 

Massachusetts. 

A  shaft  for  a  mine  or  a  dug  well,  can  be  sunk  in 
any  kind  of  soil  provided  the  sides  are  suitably  sup¬ 
ported  to  prevent  a  cave-in.  This  is  expfnsive,  and  a 
job  for  an  engineer  or  a  well-digger  of  more  than  the 
usual  experience.  It  can  be  done,  however,  if  expense 
is  not  thought  of.  Owing  to  mechanical  imperfections 
the  power  of  the  ordinary  suction  pump  is  limited  to 
28  feet.  However,  water  may  be  raised  from  a  well 
70  feet  deep  provided  the  water  pressure  is  sufficient 
to  raise  the  water  to  within  28  feet  of  the  top.  If  the 
lake  shore  is  a  steep  bluff,  and  your  well  is  near  it,  I 
would  hardly  advise  a  driven  well  unless  you  know 
at  what  depth  you  can  find  a  water  supply.  If  the 
well  is  back  several  hundred  feet  from  the  shore  and 
the  land  slopes  gently  to  the  lake  your  chances  of 
getting  a  supply  from  a  driven  well  are  favorable.  At 
the  best  only  a  limited  supply  can  be  obtained  from 
a  driven  well,  enough,  however,  for  ordinary  farm  use. 
Without  knowing  more  definitely  about  the  nature  of 
the  case,  and  whether  there  are  higher  hills  farther 
•  back  from  the  lake  that  would  tend  to  make  a  porous 
reservoir  of  your  land,  in  which  case  it  will  be  filled 
with  water  percolating  to  the  lake,  I  cannot  advise 
definitely.  After  having  studied  the  chances  of  an 
available  supply  you  can  decide  whether  a  driven  well 
will  suffice.  Such  galvanized  pipe  provided  with  a  steel 
pointed  perforated  cap  ought  to  be  got  in  convenient 
lengths  for  eight  cents  per  foot.  A  suction  pump  can 
be  had  for  $1.50  or  $3.  In  such  land  as  yours  it  could 
be  easily  driven  by  a  man.  The  pipe  could  be  easily 
withdrawn  if  you  failed  to  find  water,  and  another 
locality  chosen.  A  driven  well  is  always  a  success  in 
porous  alluvial  soil  where  the  water-bearing  stratum 
is  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface.  I  doubt  whether 
you  could  get  force  enough  to  drive  a  pipe  to  so  great 
a  depth  without  “buckling”  the  pipe,  in  which  case  it 
would  be  useless.  A  drilled  well  is  more  expensive 
and  more  certain.  With  it  you  are  certain  of  striking 
water,  and  you  may  not  have  to  go  to  the  lake  level. 
To  drill  a  well  requires  an  engine  and  drilling  ma¬ 
chine,  and  there  should  be  one  in  your  vicinity.  The 
probable  cost  for  a  well  less  than  100  feet  deep  with 
five-inch  casing  will  be  not  over  $1.50  per  foot;  it 
ought  to  be  less.  In  this  casing  a  pump  and  pipe  will 
have  to  be  placed  at  additional  expense.  You  could  try 
driving  a  well;  if  unsuccessful,  pull  out  the  pipe  and 

use  it  inside  a  drilled  well.  If  labor  is  cheap  and  you 
can  get  an  experienced  man  you  might  drill  a  well 
with  a  spring  pole.  I  cannot  here  describe  the  latter 
method,  nor  will  I  advise  it,  as  a  drill  might  easily 
get  stuck  in  the  quicksand  and  lost  before  it  could 
be  drawn  out. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  _ 

LIME  AND  SUI-PHUR  WASH  — I  have  had  some  ex¬ 
perience  with  lime-.sulphur-sait  mixture  hoiled  togcin 
for  two  hours,  and  find  it  very  effective  for  ®un 
scale  and  a  certain  exterminator  of  all  fungus 
have  never  used  potash  to  boil  it  with,  but  I  do  not 
lieve  it  would  bring  nearly  as  good  results,  for  the 
that  the  composition  must  be  thoroughly  boilea 
two  hours  to  make  it  effective.  T  do  not  condemn  i 
potash  method,  but  have  v'ery  little  confidence  m 
Pennsylvania.  T.  h.  lEDT. 
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PAINTING  TREES  FOR  PROTECTION. 

Pure  Kerosene  for  the  Scale. 

Will  Prof.  W.  B.  Alwood  give  us  further  particulars 
as  to  the  use  of  white  load  and  linseed  oil  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  gnawing  of  apple  trees  (page  644)?  What 
proportions  does  he  mix  them,  and  how  heavily  does  he 
apply?  We  have  about  6,000  young  trees,  and  have  had 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  rabbits.  We  are  also  having 
a  hard  fight  against  San  Jo.s6  scale.  What  about  the 
advisability  of  using  an  emulsion  of  kerosene  with  whale- 
oil  soap?  Something  should  be  done  before  next  Spring, 
as  the  scale  has  increased  very  rapidly  this  Summer. 
We  have  used  crude  petroleum  in  a  25  per  cent  mixture 
vith  good  results,  but  have  had  great  trouble  in.  finding 
a  pump  that  was  entirely  reliable  for  that  kind  of  work. 
Do  you  know  whether  crude  oil  could  bo  satisfactorily 
substituted  in  the  above  emulsion  instead  of  the  refined? 
We  have  strongly  considered  the  lime,  sulphur  and  salt 
treatment,  but  the  trouble  of  preparing  is  much  against 
its  general  use.  c.  j.  ttson. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  buy  the  lead  in  kegs,  then  mix  the  same  with  pure 
linseed  oil,  making  the  paint  of  a  consistency  for 
good  heavy  outside  coat  work  on  a  building,  apply¬ 
ing  so  as  to  coat  the  trees  quite  heavily.  My  plan  is 
to  remove  the  earth  from  around  the  trees  a  day  or 
£0  in  advance,  then  when  the  trunks  have  become  dry. 

1  brush  them  with  a  stiff  brush  and  remove  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  dirt  and  also  rough  bark,  and  thus  leave  a 
fairly  smooth  surface  on  which  to  apply  the  paint. 
AVe  make  the  application  from  two  inches  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil  to  12  to  18  inches  above;  one  may 
apply  it  as  high  up  as  desired.  Before  applying  the 
paint,  however,  carefully  search  for  borers,  and 
wherever  they  are  found  cut  them  out,  removing  with 
a  sharp  knife  all  the  injured  tissue,  then  coat  the 
wound  over  with  the  paint.  With  us  we  have  not 
found  it  necessary  to  repaint  apple  trees  oftener  than 
once  in  two  years.  It  works  perfectly  in  protecting 
the  trees  from  rabbits  and  mice. 

Referring  to  the  San  Jose  scale,  I  have  had  the 
usual  trouble  in  using  emulsion  pumps  and  have  prac¬ 
tically  abandoned  them.  We  are  in  a  slight  way  using 
kerosene  emulsion  especially  on  peach,  and  we  find 
that  the  standard  kerosene  emulsion  diluted  only 
twice  with  water  is  quite  safe  on  peach,  and  fairly  ef¬ 
fective  in  destroying  the  scale,  but  we  do  not  advise 
the  large  use  of  .erosene  emulsion  on  orchards,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  as  effective  as  other  remedies,  and  is 
very  expensive.  Crude  oil  can  be  substituted  In  the 
emulsion  if  you  wish  to  do  so,  but  we  think  that  one 
might  as  well  apply  the  crude  oil  direct  to  the  trees, 
and  if  this  is  done  late  in  the  Spring,  just  before  the 
buds  push,  there  seems  to  be  little  danger  attending 
the  operation.  However,  in  all  my  work  I  have  had 
such  excellent  results  with  pure  kerosene  that  I  pre¬ 
fer  it  in  the  main  over  other  oils  for  work,  especially 
on  apple  trees.  We  find  that  it  you  will  use  a  strong 
force  pump  equipped  with  a  fine  Vermorel  nozzle, 
having  an  orifice  of  about  one-twentieth  of  an  inch, 
.vou  can  spray  apple  trees,  pear  trees,  and  if  great 
caution  is  used,  peach  and  plum  trees  with  pure  kero¬ 
sene,  so  as  quite  thoroughly  to  moisten  the  trees  and 
yet  not  destroy  them.  In  fact,  with  apple  and  pear 
trees  there  is  almost  no  danger,  but  with  peach  and 
plum  there  is  always  danger.  This  spray  is  applied  in 
a  fine  mist,  and  caution  observed  not  to  let  the  oil 
accumulate  on  the  plants,  so  as  to  run  down  the 
trunks.  It  penetrates  thoroughly  and  kills  the  in¬ 
sects  with  great  certainty.  We  are  now,  however,  hop¬ 
ing  that  the  lime,  sulphur  and  salt  wash  will  super¬ 
sede  the  use  of  oils,  which  can  never  be  considered 
quite  satisfactory  for  general  orchard  work.  In  our 
experience  we  find  that  we  can  make  an  excellent 
lime,  sulphur  and  salt  wash  by  using  50  pounds  of 
lime,  40  pounds  of  sulphur  and  15  pounds  of  salt. 
The  lime  is  slaked  in  hot  water,  and  just  as  it  is  at 
the  most  violent  point  of  ebullition  the  dry  sulphur  is 
poured  upon  it,  and  the  mass  worked  together  with  a 
large  hoe,  just  as  a  laborer  prepares  mortar.  We 
liave  a  tank  of  hot  water  so  situated  that  we  can 
quickly  turn  hot  water  into  the  vat  in  which  the  lime 
is  slaking  so  as  to  keep  the  same  in  a  soft,  mush.v 
condition;  and  in  this  manner  of  working  the  sulphur 
into  the  lime  while  it  is  slaking,  constantly  using  hot 
water  for  keeping  the  mixture  in  a  soft,  mushy  con¬ 
dition,  we  bring  the  sulphur  into  solution  very  rapid¬ 
ly,  and  form  the  sulphides  of  lime  which,  in  our  opin¬ 
ion,  are  the  destructive  agencies  in  this  wash.  When 
the  lime  is  thoroughly  slaked  we  then  add  say  50  gal¬ 
lons  of  boiling  water  and  bring  the  whole  mass  to  a 
boil  for  a  few  minutes,  then  add  the  salt,  fill  up  the 
tank  to  the  100  gallons  and  the  material  is  ready  for 
the  spray  tank.  The  long  boiling  recommended  by 
many  people  seems  to  be  unnecessary,  and  this  very 
much  lightens  the  labor  of  making  this  wash.  We 
think  that  one  needs  a  steam  outfit  for  furnishing  hot 
water  and  for  cooking  this  mixture.  Where  this  wash 
m  well  made  and  applied  hot  as  possible  in  the  dor¬ 
mant  season  it  is  quite  effective  in  killing  the  scale, 
but  it  is  not  as  effective  as  the  oil  treatment. 

Virginia  Experiment  Station.  wji.  it.  alwood. 


THE  DAISY  FLEA-BANE. 

The  following  statement  apeared  in  a  local  paper 
in  northern  Pennsylvania  some  months  ago.  It  is 
from  the  pen  of  an  educated  man  who  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  dairymen  in  Bradford  County: 

The  season  of  1902  was  remarkable  for  a  light  growth 
of  grasses  and  an  abundant  growth  of  white  daisy,  and 
a  common  plant  growing  from  IVz  to  three  feet  high  pro¬ 
fusely  covered  with  small  white  flowers,  in  our  meadows. 
This  last-mentioned  plant  made  the  bulk  of  our  hay  crop. 
V^ery  many  acres  of  meadow  were  so  completely  covered 
with  this  plant  that  it  was  cut  and  left  on  the  ground 
or  left  uncut.  We  had  an  abundance  of  barn  room,  so 
we  cut  and  stored  all  of  our  weeds,  expecting  to  use  them 
principally  for  bedding  after  the  cows  had  picked  out 
the  hay.  We  cut  a  very  fine  second  crop  of  clover  that 
was  put  away  for  Spring  feeding.  We  fed  the  weedy 
hay  in  connection  with  silage.  The  rejected  stalks  and 
stems  were  relished  by  the  horses,  and  we  had  to  use 
straw  for  bedding.  W.  R.  Sims  stored  all  of  his  weedy 
hay  in  one  mow.  He  put  his  second  crop  of  clover  hay 
on  a  mow  of  very  fine  one-year-old  Timothy  hay.  While 
his  cows  were  dr5'  ho  fed  them  the  weedy  hay.  When 
they  freshened  he  fed  the  clover  hay,  and  took  at  each 
I'.aul  to  the  creamery  223  pounds  of  milk.  When  the 
clover  was  used  up  he  b('gan  feeding  Timothy  hay.  His 
tirst  haul  from  this  ration  was  213  pounds,  the  .second 
was  203  pounds,  the  third  192  pounds.  He  then  changed 
the  ration  to  the  weedy  hay.  and  at  the  next  trip  to  th" 
creamery  took  203  pounds  of  milk,  and  at  the  ocxt  213 
pounds,  and  at  the  next,  223  pounds,  and  thereafter  con¬ 
tinued  to  produce  as  much  as  from  the  clover  ration. 
We  have  concluded  to  save  the  weeds  if  they  grow  next 
season. 

The  weed  referred  to  in  this  article  as  constituting 
the  bulk  of  the  hay  crop  for  1902  is  the  Daisy  flea- 
bane,  illustrated  in  Fig.  267.  Its  unusual  prevalence 
in  that  season  was  largely  due  to  an  unusual  num¬ 
ber  of  grasshoppers  in  the  preceding  Autumn,  which 
killed  out  very  much  of  the  new  seeding  and  even 


'THE  DAISY  PLEA-BANE.  Pig.  267. 

much  of  the  grass  in  old  meadows.  The  plant  is  one 
which  is  often  distributed  in  grass  seed.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  common  in  new  seeding  where  there  has 
not  been  a  good  catch  of  grass.  As  soon  as  the 
grass  occupies  the  ground,  this  weed  largely  disap¬ 
pears,  but  is  likely  to  reappear  when  the  meadow 
begins  to  fail  if  the  grass  is  killed  out  so  that  it 
becomes  thin.  The  above  statement  indicates  that 
the  plant  is  not  such  a  curse  as  it  has  often  beeif 
thought  to  be. 

To  learn  something  of  its  composition,  a  number 
of  plants  were  cut  on  the  College  farm  July  3  or  4, 
dried  for  one  day  in  the  sun,  then  dried  further 
inside.  When  cured,  they  w'ere  turned  over  to  the 
chemist  for  analysis.  The  analysis  showed  6.94  per 
cent  of  protein.  The  plants  were  cut  close  to  the 
ground,  so  that  this  analysis  included  the  coarse 
stems  as  well  as  the  other  parts.  As  these  are  re¬ 
jected  by  cattle,  the  parts  consumed  by  them  are 
quite  likely  to  be  still  richer  in  protein  than  this 
analysis  shows.  The  average  of  all  analysis  of  Tim¬ 
othy  hay  as  reported  by  the  Experiment  Station 
Hand-book  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  5.9  per  cent  of  protein.  This  plant,  there¬ 
fore,  shows  one  per  cent  more  protein  than  Timothy 
hay.  At  the  time  the  plants  were  cut,  they  were  in 
full  bloom  and  probably  at  their  best.  Probably 
none  of  us  will  grow  flea-bane  instead  of  Timothy 
hay,  but  it  is  well  to  know  that  if  conditions  are 
such  that  we  get  it,  the  plant  is  well  worth  saving. 
We  have  been  accustomed  to  condemn  weeds  under 
all  circumstances,  but  we  may  well  ask  whether  they 
are  not,  after  all,  more  of  a  blessing  than  a  curse. 
I  am  always  glad  for  an  opportunity  to  turn  under 
a  good  crop  of  weeds,  thereby  adding  to  the  humus 
supply  in  the  soil.  It  may  also  be  true  that  thei*e  are 


other  weeds  which  wc  are  not  accustomed  to  use 
that  have  feeding  qualities  worth  considering.  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  we  may  often  lej  a  good  crop  of  forage  on 
some  neglected  field  go  by  uncut  simply  because  it  is 
self-sown  and  made  up  of  weeds  instead  of  being 
kinds  of  plants  which  we  are  accustomed  to  grow. 

FkEO  W.  CAUU. 


TOMATOES  FOR  SOUTHERN  SHIPPERS. 

We  market  gardeners  in  this  section  grow  our  pro¬ 
duce  for  the  northern  markets,  and  always  have  to 
keep  in  mind  that  the  produce  has  to  be  in  transit 
for  three  to  five  days,  and  in  selecting  certain  varie¬ 
ties  of  tomatoes  we  have  to  select  for  toughness  and 
carrying  qualities  as  well  as  for  flavor  and  eating 
qualities.  If  your  reader  (page  673)  expected  to  grow 
tomatoes  for  his  own  use,  or  for  a  nearby  market, 
where  it  only  took  three  to  five  hours  to  market  his 
stuff,  he  would  only  have  to  select  for  fineness  of 
flavor  and  table  qualities.  We  never  selected  our  own 
seed,  but  buy  all  the  tomato  seed  that  we  use.  My 
experience  has  been  that  the  average  gardener  has  so 
many  duties  to  attend  to  that  he  cannot  devote  suffi¬ 
cient  time  to  the  selecting  and  curing  of  seeds,  and 
that  he  gets  better  results  by  buying  his  seed  from 
some  man  who  makes  a  specialty  of  some  certain 
vegetable  or  fruit,  and  who  has  studied  it  for  several 
years.  I  buy  tomato  seed  from  Hivingston’s  Sons  Co., 
squash  from  J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  cabbage  from  Peter  Hen¬ 
derson  Co.,  watermelon  from  W.  I.  Branch,  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  and  so  on.  I  buy  from  each  the  thing  that  he 
makes  a  specialty  of  growing. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  tomato  crop  and  varieties.  I 
grow  for  market  Livingston’s  Stone  tomato.  iMy 
reason  for  growing  this  is  that  the  flesh  is  of  fairly 
good  quality,  the  tomato  is  large,  of  fine  appearance, 
and  has  a  very  tough  skin,  which  makes  it  carry  well 
when  packed.  The  skin  is  thick  and  heavy,  and  does 
not  peel  from  the  pulp  like  a  thin-skinned  variety. 
If  you  tried  to  pull  the  skin  from  a  ripe  tomato  of  this 
variety  you  would  find  that  the  flesh  or  pulp  would 
stick  to  the  skin  and  pull  out  with  it.  This  tough¬ 
ness  of  skin  makes  it  an  excellent  shipper.  Livingston 
Paragon  tomato  is  a  sport  of  the  Stone,  makes  a  large 
fruit  of  the  same  shape  and  quality,  and  has  a  little 
heavier  foliage.  The  'oest  tomato  grown  is  Livings¬ 
ton  Beauty;  it  is  very  tender,  thin-skinned,  of  very 
fine  quality  and,  flavor,  but  will  not  bear  shipment. 
This  is  the  best  tomato  for  home  consumption,  or  to 
sell  in  the  home  market.  wm.  o.  oeuaty. 

South  Carolina. 

SALT  IN  THE  LIME-SULPHUR  WASH. 

On  page  627  you  give  Prof.  T.,owe’s  method  of  preparing 
lime,  sulphur  and  salt  for  spraying.  In  describing  the 
manner  in  which  the  different  ingredients  are  mixed  no 
mention  is  made  of  salt  as  being  used  at  all.  Docs  the 
potash  or  soda  take  its  place?  w-.  h.  g. 

Lyons  Farms,  X.  J. 

A  solution  made  by  boiling  lime  and  sulphur  to¬ 
gether  was  used  as  a  fungicide  for  mildews  in  France 
as  early  as  1851,  and  a  lime-sulphur  sheep  dip  is  said 
to  have  been  used  in  Australia  nearly  50  years  ago. 
It  was  a  common  sheep  dip  in  California  20  years 
ago.  By  1889  this  sheep  dip  with  the  addition  of  salt 
and  extra  lime  had  come  into  common  use  as  a  w'ash 
for  scale  insects  in  California,  but  who  first  demon¬ 
strated  its  value  against  such  insects  is  not  known. 
Within  the  past  three  years  this  lime-salt-sulphur 
wash  has  been  extensively  used  in  South  Africa,  Can¬ 
ada  and  the  eastern  United  States.  Many  tests  have 
been  made  in  these  countries  of  different  formulas  for 
making  the  wash,  and  for  determining  the  ingredient 
that  has  such  scale-killing  properties.  It  has  been 
pretty  well  demonstrated  that  neither  the  lime,  salt 
nor  sulphur  alone  are  effective  against  the  scales,  and 
practically  all  experimenters  agree  that  the  salt  does 
not  add  to  the  killing  qualities  of  the  wash,  nor  does 
it  materially  increase  its  sticking  properties  as  many 
have  supposed.  One  of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station 
chemists  states  that  the  insecticidal  value  of  this  wash 
is  probably  due  to  the  various  sulphur  compound.3 
with  the  lime.  This  is  borne  out  by  practical  experi¬ 
ence  against  the  San  Jose  scale.  The  chemist  further 
says:  “There  is  no  direct  evidence  that  the  salt  and 
lime  reach  chemically,  and  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that 

the  most  important  function  of  the  salt  is  to  affect  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  mixture,  by  raising  the 
boiling  point  and  possibly  effecting  a  more  complete 
combination  between  the  lime  and  sulphur.  The  salt 
has  been  omitted  from  the  formula  in  Canada;  the 
Canadian  formula  is  30  pounds  lime,  15  pounds  sul¬ 
phur,  30  gallons  water,  boil  or  cook  with  steam  for 
two  or  more  hours.  The  principal  objection  to  this 
lime-salt-sulphur,  or  better,  lime-sulphur  wash,  is  the 
expense  and  inconvenience  of  boiling  it  in  large  quan¬ 
tities.  To  obviate  this,  the  Geneva  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  devised  a  way  to  make  the  wash  without  boiling 
by  using  Babbitt’s  potash  or  caustic  soda,  with  the 
lime  and  sulphur,  as  detailed  in  Tue  R.  N.-Y.  on  page 
627;  the  salt  is  omitted  in  this  quickly-made  wash,  as 
it  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated  that  the  mix¬ 
ture  is  equally  as  effective  and  sticks  on  just  as  well 
without  the  salt.  m.  v.  slixgerland. 
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[Dvery  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  \he  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  que.stion. 
please  see  w’hether  it  is  rot  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  c;ue.-3tlons  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


SELECTING  SEED  OF  OSAOE  MELON 

L.  W.  E.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.— For  per¬ 
haps  10  years  I  have  been  growing  Osage 
melons,  always  saving  seed  from  the  best 
specimens,  and  planting  again  on  the  same 
soil.  The  advantage  of  this  is  getting  seed 
of  known  purity  and  quality,  and  avoiding 
the  risk  attending  change.  Now  I  am  ad¬ 
vised  that  I  could  get  better  results  by 
getting  seed  from  melons  grown  on  differ¬ 
ent  soil,  and  in  a  different  location.  Dur¬ 
ing  rainy  weather  melons  are  apt  to  crack 
at  the  bloom  end;  -would  .seed  saved  from 
such  melons  be  likely  to  increase  that  ten¬ 
dency? 

I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that 
seed  grown  on  different  ground  and  lo¬ 
cation,  other  things  being  equal,  will 
give  better  results.  Seed  from  cracked 
melons  will  produce  more  cracks.  You 
can  breed  up  a  line  of  melons  that  will 
all  crack  at  blossom  end. 

Colorado.  J.  J.  thomas. 

For  several  years  we  have  not  raised 
our  own  melon  seeds,  preferring  to  buy 
of  seedsmen  whom  we  know,  believing 
that  they  can  furnish  us  plumper  and 
better  seed  than  that  of  our  own  rais¬ 
ing.  We  find  that  wm  can  get  fine  melons 
of  best  quality,  provided  the  season  is 
all  right,  and  we  can  keep  clear  of  bugs, 
blight,  aphis,  etc.  When  our  melons  be¬ 
gin  to  crack  we  think  it  a  pretty  good 
sign  that  the  quality  is  good.  We  often 
have  them  crack  in  dry  seasons.  We  do 
not  think  that  this  comes  from  the  seed, 
but  rather  from  the  conditions  of 
growth.  We  find  it  necessary  to  change 
our  melon  fields  every  year,  never  rais¬ 
ing  more  than  one  crop  on  the  same 
field,  and  even  then  we  have  the  enemy 
to  fight — bugs  galore — with  the  spray 
cart  going  over  the  field  every  10  days 
to  hold  off  blight  and  anthracnose.  Let 
the  Aunes  get  diseased  and  quality  is 
gone.  HOLMES  bros. 

Michigan. 

From  my  experience  I  certainly  should 
expect  a  failure  in  melon  growing  by 
using  seed  from  the  same  field  year  af¬ 
ter  year,  even  though  it  was  from  the 
very  best  selected  melons.  If  one  saves 
his  own  seed  and  takes  up  a  new  field 
on  different  sections  of  the  farm  from 
year  to  year,  good  success  may  possibly 
be  attained,  but  I  am  sure  a  greater  per¬ 
centage  of  first-class  melons  can  be 
grown  if  select  seed  grown  under  en¬ 
tirely  different  climatic  conditions  is 
always  used.  For  my  melon  growing  in 
Georgia  I  like  northern  grown  seed,  and 
the  farther  north  it  can  be  procured  the 
better.  Then  by  making  the  best  selec¬ 
tion  in  the  South  w'e  have  fine  seed  for 
sending  north.  This  all,  I  think,  ap¬ 
plies  especially  to  the  melons  of  the 
Osage  class,  and  also  the  Netted  Gem. 
About  Hartford  here  we  have  a  number 
of  gardeners  who  are  wonderfully  suc¬ 
cessful  with  the  Emerald  Gem,  and  I 
know  some  of  these  continue  to  use  seed 
of  their  own  growing  year  after  year, 
and  you  could  not  tempt  them  to  try 
any  outside  seed.  Yet  I  believe  from 
my  own  observation  if  they  were  to  send 
some  of  their  own  selected  seed  to  dis¬ 
tant  points  for  growing  one  year,  and 
then  bring  some  of  the  best  strains  back 
here  they  would  do  even  better  than 
now.  J.  H.  HALE. 

Connecticut. 

I  think  our  Michigan  friend’s  trouble 
lies  as  much  in  planting  on  same  soil 
for  10  years  as  it  does  in  seed,  or  more 
so.  I  do  not  grow  the  Osage  melon,  but 
judging  from  what  I  have  seen  and 
learned,  I  think  the  variety  has  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  cracking  at  bloom 
end.  If  I  understand  the  variety  men¬ 
tioned,  it  is  medium  size,  thick  meated 
and  salmon  colored  flesh.  My  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  that  all  thick-fleshed  va¬ 
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rieties  crack  in  wet  weather  much  more 
than  thin  or  medium  fleshed  varieties 
do.  I  have  known  varieties  to  be  bred 


tainly  be  a  sure  remedy.  After  the 
fruit  is  off,  then  spray  foliage  with 
Paris-green  or  arsenate  of  lead. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


toward  thick  flesh,  to  the  extent  that 
more  than  half  the  crop  would  open  at 
bloom  end  if  season  was  wet,  and  a  good 
many  would  do  so,  even  though  the  sea¬ 
son  be  fairly  dry.  I  think  any  melon 
grower  will  bear  me  out  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement:  Melons  that  crack  are  al- 
v/ays  the  highest  flavored  melons  in  the 
field.  I  have  always  advocated  saving 
seed  for  one’s  own  planting.  In  that 
respect  I  think  he  is  right,  but  there 
are  times  when  a  change  is  beneficial. 
For  example,  suppose  something  hap¬ 
pens  the  crop  early  in  the  season,  and 
the  fruit  ripens  rather  prematurely; 
such  seed  would  not,  and  could  not,  be 
expected  to  produce  as  strong  plants  as 
seed  from  choice  melons  taken  from 
strong,  vigorous  vines  at  time  of  ripen¬ 
ing.  Rather  than  plant  such  seed  I 
would  change,  but  would  certainly  try 
to  obtain  seed  of  known  purity  and  vi¬ 
tality,  Some  vegetable  seed  should  be 
changed  from  one  soil  to  another  quite 
often,  for  example  the  tomato.  But 
muskmelons  will  do  well  here  in  this 
locality  for  a  long  time  by  carefully  se¬ 
lecting  seed  from  thoroughly  ripe  and 
perfect  melons  taken  from  green  or 
groAving  Adnes.  I  Avould  not  save  seed 
from  cracked  or  decayed  fruit.  I  would 
certainly  be  afraid  they  would  all  crack 
in  a  few  years,  wet  or  dry.  I  feel  quite 
sure  that  if  our  Michigan  friend  will 
save  seed  from  fruit  not  so  thick  flesh¬ 
ed,  or  get  seed  from  a  strain  not  so  thick 
fleshed  and  save  seed  along  that  line,  he 
will  largely  overcome  his  difficulty. 
However,  I  may  be  wrong  in  saying  so. 
There  are  some  varieties  of  muskmelons 
that  crack  badly,  while  other  varieties 
under  the  same  conditions  will  scarcely 
crack  at  all.  Possibly  the  Osage  is  one 
of  those  varieties  that  have  a  tendency 
to  crack.  If  it  cracked  for  everyone 
who  grew  it  that  I  knew  then  I  would 
change  varieties.  Our  friend  says  he 
plants  always  on  same  soil.  That  I 
certainly  would  not  do.  I  know  a  grow¬ 
er  here  who  did  that,  and  continued  to 
do  it  until  he  could  not  grow  “hog 
melons,”  to  say  nothing  about  table 
melons.  I  do  not  allow  melons  on  same 
ground  oftener  than  every  third  year, 
and  would  much  rather  make  it  every 
fourth  or  fifth  year.  I  feel  quite  sure 
that  if  L.  W.  R.  will  change  his  place 
of  planting,  rotate  every  third  or  fourth 
year,  select  seed  from  fruit  not  too 
thick  in  flesh,  and  last  but  not  least, 
from  sound  fruit  well  ripened,  he  will 
be  on  the  right  track,  c.  c.  huls.u?t. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 

Slugs  Inlure  Strawberries. 

E.  F.  ir.,  Catawisaa,  Pa.—l  have  a  very 
destructive  pest  in  my  strawberry  patches; 
it  is  the  slug,  not  the  snail  with  a  shell, 
Avhich  groAvs  very  rapidly  from  an  egg  and 
gets  as  long  as  three  and  four  inches  in 
length.  They  are  not  so  destructive  to  the 
plant  as  to  the  fruit.  What  can  you  recom¬ 
mend  to  destroy  them,  and  not  hurt  the 
plant  when  in  blossom  or  fruiting?  I  have 
found  common  salt  will  destroy  them,  but 
if  applied  thick  enough  it  will  also  kill 
the  plants. 

Axs. — These  gigantic  slugs  or  snails 
have  increased  with  great  rapidity  in 
this  country  since  they  were  introduced 
from  Europe  several  years  ago.  They 
often  invade  greenhouses,  where  they  do 
much  damage.  As  snails  are  nocturnal 
animals,  or  feed  mostly  at  night,  one 
can  hand-pick  large  numbers  of  them 
at  night  with  a  lantern.  During  the 
day  they  hide  in  any  protected  or  shel¬ 
tered  place.  This  habit  enables  one  to 
entice  large  numbers  of  them  under 
large  leaves,  shingles  or  boards  laid  on 
the  ground  where  they  can  be  gathered 
by  hand  during  the  day.  I  can  suggest 
no  application  that  could  be  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  fruiting  season  of  strawberries 
that  would  not  injure  the  plants  or 
fruits  and  would  kill  the  snails.  I  think 
persistent  hand-picking  at  night  and 
after  enticing  them  under  boards  during 
the  day  would  pay,  and  it  would  cer- 


M.  A'.  SLIXGERLAND. 

Apple  Growing  in  New  Mexico. 

.t.  F.  .1.,  Claremont,  i’a.— Will  you  tell  me 
what  you  think  of  Sun  Juan  Co.,  New 
Mexico,  for  commercial  apple  groAving, 
varieties,  future  prospects,  etc.?  I  expect 
to  go  to  New  Mexico  and  should  like  to 
go  Avhere  Winter  apples  do  Avell;  should 
like  to  set  10  acres  or  so.  Do  Winter  ap¬ 
ples  do  AA’ell  and  keep  well  in  the  Mesilla 
Valley,  and  would  it  be  a  safe  investment 
to  set  an  orchard  there?  I  know  what 
they  say  in  New  Mexico,  but  should  like 
an  outsider’s  A’iews.  I  was  in  New  Mexico 
years  ago.  and  like  the  climate. 

Ans. — The  Mesilla  Valley  in  New 
Mexico  is  a  good  section  for  Winter  ap¬ 
ples.  I  have  seen  many  from  there,  and 
all  that  I  have  seen  so  far  have  been  of 
the  most  salable  character.  They  seem 
to  keep  well,  are  beautifully  colored 
and  of  good  quality.  I  can  see  no  rea¬ 
son  Avhy  an  investment  in  an  apple  or¬ 
chard  there  might  not  be  very  safe  and 
profitable.  In  choosing  the  varieties  to 
set  it  AV’ould  be  wise  to  take  the  advice 
of  those  groAV’ing  apples  there.  Jona¬ 
than,  Rome  Beauty  and  Missouri  are 
some  of  the  best  so  far  tested. 

H.  E.  A'.  D. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


'TIMOTHY  SEED.— Choice  new  seed,  grown  on 
^  hew  clean  land,  extra  cleaned,  $1 .40  per  bush. ,  bags 
included.  Write  for  prices  on  all  farm  and  Grass  seeds. 
Address,  Itatekin's  Seed  House,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


PEACH 


and  other  FRUIT  TREES  at  fair 
prices.  Circular  free.  U  S.  JOHR- 
Sl'ON.  Box  4,  Stockley.  Del. 


APPLE  TREES. 

Largest  and  best  stock  of  heavy  grade,  first-class, 
standard  apple  trees  in  the  East.  Ail  leading  varie¬ 
ties.  Wholesale  prices  on  box  orders  of  2o0  or  more. 
Freight  paid  to  K.  R.  station  of  purchaser.  Inspec- 
tlon  of  nurseries  by  would-be  patrons  solicited. 
Agents  wanted.  Send  for  catalogue  No.  7.  Individual 
or  club  orders  solicited. 

THE  GEBKISH  NURSERIES,  Xiakeville,  Mass 
THIS  IS  THE 

Best  Season 

to  plant  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Quince,  and  Nut 
Trees.  All  the  Small  Fruits,  and  Hardy  Ornamentals 
named  in  our  free  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE.  Write 
for  it.  Our  stock  first-class.  Prices  reasonable. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON, 

Orange  County  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N. 

DON’T  WAIT 

till  Spring  buy  those  Trees, 
Plants  or  Ornamental  stock  which 
you  have  in  mind.  Send  us  your 
order  now  and  save  money.  Get 
fi^rst-class  goods  and  avoid  the 
rush  of  vSpring  orders.  We  have 
a  large  stock  to  select  from  and 
guarantee  satisfaction.  Ours  is 
the  largest  Nursery  in  New  Eng¬ 
land — over  200  acres  in  trees. 
Cata'ogue  sent  free  to  R.  N.-Y. 
readers.  Send  your  address. 

THE  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO., 

NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 

Fruit  Trees  Planting 

A  compisle  line  of  Nursery  Slock.  Genesee  valley  grown. 

Not  the  cheapest  but  the  best.  Catalog  free  to  i  n  terested  parties. 

THE  SWEET  NURSERY  CO.,  245  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS  AND  SHRUBS 

FOR  HOME  DECORATION. 


Let  us  help  you  make  your  yard  more  at¬ 
tractive  and  “  home  like.”  A  few  hardy 
pla-fs  and  ?hrnbs  rightly  placed  will  work 
wonders.  Fall  is  the  time  to  p.ant  them. 
AA'rite  ns  what  you  need,  if  onl^  a  Crimson 
Rambler  for  the  comer  of  your  porch. 

Perhaps  your  entire  lawn  needs  attention 
Docs  it?  Then  don’t  delay  a  day.  Write  us 
about  it.  AVe  handle  planting  problems 
large  and  small ;  tell  you  what  you  need  and 
why.  No  charge  unless  you  want  the  plants. 
That’s  fair,  is  it  not? 

Get  OUR  NEAV  FLORAL  GUIDE,  Just 
out.  Mention  Rural  New-Yorker,  and 
address ; 

THE  CONARD  &  JONES  CO., 

Growers  of  the  Best  Eases  in  America." 
Box  4,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


SEEDS 


AND 


GRAIN 


The  Henry  Phi 


Red  Alsike,  Crimson  and  Alfalfa 
Clovers.  Timothy  and  Grass  Seeds. 
Hungarian,  Millet  &  Buckwheat. 
Dwarf  Essex  Rape  and  Sand 
Vetches.  Turnip  Seed  and  Seed 
AVheat. 

Feeding  com  and  Oats  In  car 
lots,  deUvered  on  your  track. 

Clipper  Grain  &  Seed  Cieaners 

Let  Us  Know  Tour  AVants. 

ipps  Seed  &  Implement  Co., 


Department  “  A,”  Toledo,  Ohio. 


BUDDED  FRUITS. 

Peach,  Apple  and  Pear  Buds. 

Largest  and  best  assortment  in  the  United  States. 
Write  us  to-day  for  the  list  of  varieties  &  prices. 
Harrison’s  Nurseries,  Box  39,  Berlin,  Md. 


My  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Trees  and  Plants  at 
WHOLESALE  PRICES.  Buy  direct,  and  save 
commissions.  I  pay  the  freight  when  cash  accom¬ 
panies  order. 

E.  O.  PETERSON,  MONTROSE  NURSERIES, 
Montrose,  N.  Y.  ' 
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—Full  crop  from  Layer  Strawberry  Plants; 
$2  per  LUUO  Try  Fall  planting;  list  free- 
KEVITT  SPLAN'rFARM,Athenia  N.J. 


100,000  Apple,  200,000  Peacli, 

30M.  SOUR  CHERRY.  Low  Prices.  Catalogue. 
WOODVIKW  NURSERIES,  B.  2,  Mt.  Holly  Springs, Pa 

TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 
'£„:e~ur.ory.  OTHERS  FAIL 

'Fruit  Book  Free.  Result  of  78  years’ experience 

^STARK  BROS,  Louisiana,  Mo.;  Dansville,  N.  Y.;  Etc 

NORTHERN  GROWN  TREES. 

Best  climate,  Best  soil.  Best  for  the  Frtdt 
Grower.  Best  for  Agent  and  Dealer.  Best  Cata¬ 
logue.  Best  Prices,  My  treatment  and  trees  make 
permanent  customers.  Once  tried,  always  wanted. 
Catalogue  free.  Instructive,  Interesting. 

MARTIN  WAHL,  Rochester,  N  Y 

MAIDEN’S  BLUSH 

Is  but  one  of  hundreds  of  varieties  of  trees  grown 
by  us.  AVe  send  FREE,  ui)on  request,  new  band- 
some.  complete  illustrated  catalogue,  giving  valu¬ 
able  hints  and  suggestions  on  selection  and  care 
of  stock.  We  have  Largest  Nurseries,  Most  Com¬ 
plete  Facilities  in  Afichigan.  Write  us  to-day. 
CENTRAL  MICHIGAN  NURSERY, 

Nurserymen,  Florists,  Landscape  Architects.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Fruit  &  Ornamcnlal, 
.Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs 

Jand  Plants. 

Catalogue  No.1,112  pages, 

free  to  Purchaeera  of  Frua 
^  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

'' pages,  to  buyera  of  Holland  Bulbs  and  Gwa- 

^  house  plants.  Try  us,  satisfaction  8“»rante^ 
Correspondence  solicited.  60th  year.  44  greenhouses. 
XOOO  acres.  __  _  > 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO»$ 
PAINESVILLEt  OHIO. 

WHY  NOT  GROW  GINSENG? 

IT  IS  THE  GOLD  AVINNEK.  We  sell  Northern 
Pennsylvania  AVild  Roots.  The  best,  surest  ana 
cheapest  to  start  with.  Write  for  prices. 

8.  H.  BRIGC8,  Warren,  Pa. 


FRUIT  TREES 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  you  will  get  mort 
excellent  results  from  planting  our  'rrees  in  uc^ 
her  and  November.  A  full  line  of  varieties,  named 
in  my  Catalogue,  which  is  free.  Get  it  to-day. 

□a:-  js.  „ 

Cayuga  Nurseries,  Cayuga,  N.  »• 


But  HOW  we  grow  them  and  WHY  we 


'E  GROW  THE.AI.  That’s  why  we  KNOW  them, 
low  them,  the  “ Tree  Breeder ”  tells,  N  Y* 

HE  TREE  BREEDERS.  ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  DANSVILLE,  » 


00  DCD  inn  APPLE,  PEAR,  CHEERY,  and  peach,  healthy, true  to  name  and 
OO  iLn  lUUi  Fumigated,  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  allow  wholesale  pnew. 

Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  list  of  wants  for 
price.  Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  lO,  Geneva,  New  York. 


TREES 


BULBS 

tures  for  the  lawn 
and  pleasure  ground. 


CAI  I  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Narcissus, 

•  V/la  ■  Our  New  Bulb  Catalogue  is  sent  free,  it 

_  ,  a  K I  ^  B  Bki  ^  a-U  about  the  best  bulbs,  also  seasonable  seeds 
PLAIM  I  IIMUl  and  plants,  including  our  celebrated  grass  mix- 

Hf/VRV  A.  OREER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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EVERYBODY’S  GARDEN. 

ForL  GROtrxD. — We  have  our  share  of 
it,  I  think,  and  in  spite  of  hoes,  cultiva¬ 
tors,  plows,  etc.,  the  weeds  have  given 
us  a  neck-and-neck  race  this  year. 
Early  in  the  season  I  made  some  threats 
regarding  the  burdocks  and  yellow  dock, 
and  decreed  with  a  proviso,  however, 
that  none  should  be  allowed  to  go  to 
seed.  This  I  found  to  be  quite  a  hard 
contract,  for^in  previous  years  I  judge 
they  haAm  been  allowed  considerable 
liberty.  We  have  kept  them  pretty  well 
cornered,  and  barring  a  few  in  here  and 
there  a  sheltered  place,  they  have  been 
well  cared  for.  I  recently  found  a  few 
that  had  escaped  us,  but  the  first  wet 
clay  that  comes  has  been  set  apart  in 
advance  to  put  them  out  of  commission. 
One  of  the  men  tried  mowing  them  off, 
but  that  was  lost  labor,  for  they  spring 
up  again  and  grow  like  Jonah’s  gourd. 
The  only  way  I  have  ever  found  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  them  effectually  is  to  cut  them 
below  the  crown.  I  have  never  seen 
one  thus  treated  that  made  any  further 
trouble.  They  are  a  nuisance  at  best, 
but  I  have  seen  other  weeds  that  were 
more  troublesome.  We  find  consider¬ 
able  trouble  with  mallow  and  dandelion 
in  the  strawberry  beds.  Early  in  the 
month  we  cleaned  out  the  beds,  and 
felt  that  we  were  pretty  well  rid  of 
weeds  for  this  year.  The  whole  of  the 
month  has  been  so  wet  that  the  weeds 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  pester 
us  still  further,  so  we  had  to  go  after 
them  again.  September  26,  however, 
finds  the  beds  in  pretty  good  shape. 
There  is  no  lack  of  humus,  and  the  vines 
are  still  making  headway,  and  several 
barrels  of  hen  manure  that  will  be  put 
directly  on  the  rows  will  put  them  in 
good  condition  for  the  Winter  mulching 
when  the  proper  time  comes. 

Not  Ai.i,  Sunshine. — Early  in  the 
season  the  grapevines  were  very  prom¬ 
ising,  but  they  failed  to  set  a  full  crop, 
and  later  on,  the  black  rot  did  us  con¬ 
siderable  damage,  so  now  at  cutting 
time  there  are  but  few  to  cut.  Some 
other  prospects  have  failed;  but  we  are 
not  alone,  for  the  grape  crop  has  been 
nearly  a  total  failure  here,  and  peaches 
were  not  much  better.  The  Potato 
blight  has  pretty  nearly  wiped  out  the 
late  crop  of  potatoes,  and  the  end  is  not 
yet,  for  what  further  damage  the  rot 
will  do  is  still  problematical.  Fortu¬ 
nately  our  own  crop  of  both  early  and 
late  was  pretty  well  out  of  the  way,  and 
potato  digging  has  thus  far  revealed  but 
little  damage.  Our  corn  is  mostly  out 
of  harm’s  way,  so  far  as  frost  is  con¬ 
cerned,  and  at  this  writing,  September 
2G,  we  can  still  select  many  vegetables 
for  a  spread  that  in  other  years  would 
have  been  entirely  out  of  date.  The 
silver  linings  are  in  evidence  all  around 
us,  and  while  some  clouds  have  gath¬ 
ered,  there  is  still  sunshine  back  of 
them. 

WiiAT  We  Are  Doing. — It  would  be 
easier  to  tell  what  we  are  not  doing, 
and  just  now  vacation  days  for  us  seem 
to  be  far  in  the  future.  Grape  cutting, 
such  as  it  is,  is  not  yet  through;  potato 
digging  must  not  be  neglected,  for  a  few 
hot  days  with  the  wet  soil  might  do 
much  damage  to  the  crop,  so  that  work 
must  be  hustled  through.  Some  of  the 
tomato  vines  are  still  in  prime  condi¬ 
tion,  and  while  we  prefer  to  let  the  crop 
ripen  undisturbed,  just  as  long  as  pos¬ 
sible,  there  is  danger  of  frost  visiting 
us  at  any  time  now,  and  we  have  to 
hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to  pull  the 
vines  on  short  notice.  If  a  cold  wave 
threatens  at  any  time,  we  shall  try  to 
get  there  first  and  pull  and  pile  the 
vines,  then  cover  with  stalks  or  straw 
until  it  passes  by.  After  that  we  shall 
pick  and  sort  the  tomatoes  and  ripen 
tnem  off  in  the  basement  cellar.  The 
beets  and  celery,  too,  come  in  for  their 
share  of  watching,  as  also  the  Hubbard 
squashes  and  pumpkins.  The  cabbage 
crop  will  care  for  itself  through  any 
ordinary  freeze  liable  to  come  at  this 
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time  of  year,  and  the  turnips  and  ruta¬ 
bagas  will  do  likewise.  Not  satisfied 
with  all  else  we  had  on  hand,  two  of 
our  men  insisted  that  we  take  in  an 
extra  apple  orchard.  The  trees,  except¬ 
ing  a  very  few,  are  Baldwin  and  North¬ 
ern  Spy,  and  the  fruit  is  of  good  quality. 
So  over  we  went  and  estimated  the  or¬ 
chard  and  took  it  at  a  venture.  We 
have  plenty  of  convenient  storage  room, 
and  with  seasonable  conditions  the  haul¬ 
ing  and  marketing  will  be  a  fairly  re¬ 
munerative  Winter  job.  The  two  or¬ 
chards  will  make  considerable  climbing 
and  scrambling,  but  the  market  for  cider 
apples  is  near  and  the  seconds  can  be 
marketed  at  couvenience.  It  is  Saturday 
and  nearly  night,  and  the  potatoes  that 
were  dug  in  the  early  part  of  the  day 
must  be  hauled  in  before  too  much 
dampness  gathers,  so  there  is  little 
time  for  games  and  such  like. 

Michigan.  .t.  e.  morse. 


Shot- hole  Borer  on  Cherry  Tree. 

7).  T.  .1/.  L.,  Dcoalur,  lnd.—\  have  a  cherry 
tree  the  leaves  of  which  h.ave  all  dropped, 
and  I  find  that  the  whole  tree  frorh  ground 
up  is  infe.sted  with  a  small  black  insect 
about  the  size  of  fleas.  They  bore  small 
holes  in  the  bark.  There  is  a  hole  for  al¬ 
most  each  square  inch  of  bark.  At  these 
points  the  sap  or  wax  comes  out,  in  lumps 
about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  wheat.  An¬ 
other  cherry  tree  near  by  has  one  limb 
with  the  leaves  off,  but  I  do  not  find  any 
bugs  on  it.  The  bark  and  wood  aside 
from  the  puncture  looks  green  and  sound. 
'This  is  the  first  T  have  known  or  heard 
of  such  an  insect.  What  do  you  think 
about  it? 

Ans. — The  cherry  tree  is  infested 
“unto  death”  with  the  Fruit  bark-beetle 
or  “Shot-hole”  borer.  When  a  tree 
reaches  the  stage  described  there  is 
surely  no  hope  of  saving  it.  I  would 
burn  the  tree  at  once,  root  and  branch. 
I  think  we  can  greatly  check  this  pest 
by  thoroughly  washing  the  bark  with 
a  strong  soap  solution,  say  one  pound 
whale-oil  soap  in  four  gallons  water,  to 
Avhich  add  one-half  pint  crude  carbolic 
acid.  This  “Shot-hole”  borer  is  a  very 
destructive  pest  in  cherry,  plum  and 
peach,  but  it  usually  attacks  only  those 
trees  which  are  unhealthy  or  sickly 
from  some  other  cause.  It  spreads 
quite  slowly  in  an  orchard.  Keep  the 
trees  healthy  and  thrifty  by  cultivation 
and  feeding,  and  it  will  help  much  in 
discouraging  this  pest. 

M.  V.  SLINGERI.AND. 


Salt  and  White  Grubs. 

N.  /?.  B.,  Muncy,  Pw.— W’ill  salt  kill  white 
grub.s  without  injury  to  trees,  etc.?  How 
much  per  acre  should  be  used?  In  what 
manner  should  it  be  applied?  Is  it  too  late 
in  the  season  to  make  an  application; 
should  I  wait  till  next  Spring,  or  should 
an  application  be  made  both  this  Fall  and 
next  Spring? 

Ans. — We  do  not  believe  that  an  or¬ 
dinary  application  of  salt  will  do  any 
good.  If  you  were  to  use  enough  to  kill 
the  grubs  you  would  seriously  injure  the 
trees.  We  doubt  whether  there  is  any 
more  effective  way  of  fighting  white 
grubs  than  thorough  cultivation  during 
August  and  September. 


Dizzy? 

Appetite  poor?4-/  Bo'wels 
constipated?  Tongue  coated? 
Head  ache?  It’s  your  liver! 
Ayer’s  Pills  are  liver  pills,  all 

YTpfyp-fofNl#*  Bold  for  J.  C.  AyerCo., 

’ sixty  years.  Lowell,  Masa. 

Want  your  moustache  or  beard 

a  beautiful  brown  or  rich  black?  Use 

BUCKINGHAM’S  DYE 

yiFTY  CT3._0F  DRUGGISTS  ORR.  P.  HALL  00.,  NABHU^  N.  R. 


TRYING  TO  BREAK 

tho  world's  record,  a  powerful  runaway  auto,  at 
Zanesville,  O.,  fair,  ran  Into  Page  Fence  and  was 
stomjed  after  killlnK  or  Injuring  over  twenty  persons. 

PAGK  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


ARE  YOUR  KMEYS  WEAK? 

Thousands  Have  Kidney  Trouble  and 

Never  Suspect  It. 


To  Prove  What  the  Great  Kidney  Remedy,  Swamp=Root,  Will 
Do  for  YOU,  Every  Reader  of  Rural  New  Yorker  May  Have 
a  Sample  Bottle  Sent  Absolutely  Free  by  Mail. 


DR.  KILMER'S 


Kidney, Liver  &  Bladder 

CURE. 

DIRECTIONS. 

MAY  TAKs  one,  two  or  thr«e 
UaspooQfuta  before  or  after 
mcaU  aod  at  bedtime. 
Children  tees  according  to  af^e. 

May  commence  wlGi  small 
dosea  and  I  ncreasa  to  full  dose 
or  more,  ae  the  caee  would 
seem  to  require. 

This  great  remedy  cares  all 
kidney,  liver,  bladder  and  Uric 
Acid  troubles  and  disorders 
due  to  weak  kidneys,  such  aa 
catarrh  of  the  bladder,  gravel, 
rheumatism,  lumbago  and 
Bri.'^ht's  Disease,  w^Rh  la  the 
worst  form  of  kidney  disease. 

It  is  pleasant  to  take. 
tbcparkd  okly  by 

DR.  KILMER  &  CO., 

bingua.mton,  M.  Y. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


It  used  to  be  considered  that  only  urinary  and 
bladder  troubles  were  to  be  traced  to  the  kid¬ 
neys,  but  now  modern  science  proves  that  nearly 
all  diseases  have  their  beginning  in  the  disorder 
of  these  most  important  organs. 

The  kidneys  filter  and  purify  the  blood — that 
is  their  work. 

Therefore,  when  your  kidneys  are  weak  or  out 
of  order,  you  can  understand  how  quickly  your  en¬ 
tire  body  is  affected,  and  how  every  organ  seems 
to  fail  to  do  its  duty. 

If  you  are  sick  or  “feel  badly,”  begin  taking 
the  great  kidney  remedy,  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp- 
Root,  because  as  soon  as  your  kidneys  are  well 
they  will  help  all  the  other  organs  to  health.  A 
trial  will  convince  anyone. 

Weak  and  unhealthy  kidneys  are  responsible 
for  many  kinds  of  diseases,  and  if  permitted  to 
continue  much  suffering  with  fatal  results  are  sure 
to  follow.  Kidney  trouble  irritates  the  nerves, 
makes  you  dizzy,  restless,  sleepless  and  irritable. 
Makes  you  pass  water  often  during  the  day  and 
obliges  you  to  get  up  many  times  during  the  night. 
Unhealthy  kidneys  cause  rheumatism,  gravel, 
catarrh  of  the  bladder,  pain  or  dull  ache  in  the 
back,  joints  and  muscles;  makes  your  head  ache 
and  back  ache,  causes  indigestion,  stomach  and 
liver  trouble ;  yon  get  a  sallow,  yellow  complexion ; 
makes  yon  feel  as  though  you  had  heart  trouble ; 
you  may  have  plenty  of  ambition,  but  no  strength ; 
get  weak  and  waste  away. 

The  cure  for  these  troubles  is  Dr.  Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root,  the  world-famous  kidney  remedy. 
In  taking  Swamp-Root  you  afford  natural  help  to 
Nature,  for  Swamp-Root  is  the  most  perfect 
healer  and  gentle  aid  to  the  kidneys  that  is  known 
to  medical  science. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  in  your  mind  as  to  your 
condition,  take  from  your  urine  on  rising  about 
four  ounces,  place  it  in  a  glass  or  bottle  and  let  it 
stand  twenty-four  hours.  If  on  examination  it  is 
milky  or  cloudy,  if  there  is  a  brick-dust  settling, 
or  if  small  particles  float  about  in  it,  your  kidneys 
arc  in  need  of  immediate  attention. 

Swamp-Root  is  pleasant  to  take  and  is  used 
in  the  leading  hospitals,  recommended  by  jihy- 
sicians  in  their  private  practice,  and  is  taken  by 
doctors  themselves  who  have  kidney  ailments, 
because  they  recognize  in  it  the  greatest  and  most 
successful  remedy  for  kidney,  liver  and  bladder 
troubles. 

If  you  are  already  convinced  that  Swamp-Root 
is  what  you  need,  you  can  purchase  the 

EDITORIAL  NOTE 


(Swamp-Root  is  pleasant  to  take  ). 

regular  fifty-cent  and  one- 
dollar  size  bottles  at  the  drug 
stores  everywhere.  Don’t  make 
any  mistake,  Imt  remember  the 
name,  Swamp-Root,  Dr.  Kil¬ 
mer’s  Swamp-Root,  and  the  ad¬ 
dress  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  on 
every  bottle. 

Yo’-i  may  have  a  sample  bottle  of  this  wonderful  remedy, 
oWtirnp-ivoot,  sent  cibsolutely  free  by  mail,  also  a  book  telling  all  about  Swamp-Root, 
and  containing  many  of  the  thousands  upon  thousand.'?  of  testimonial  letters  received 
from  men  and  women  who  owe  their  good  health,  in  fact  their  very  lives,  to  the 
great  curative  properties  of  Swamp-Root.  In  writing  to  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.,  be  sure  to  say  you  read  this  generous  offer  in  the  New  York  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


CIDER  AHD  APPLES  FOR  SALE. 

lUO  or  more  barrels,  fine  old  Russet  Cider.  Also 
finest  Russet  Apples  for  sale  from  700  tree  orchard 
GLENVHXdfl  LAND  CO.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


Better  Clothes 

FOU 

Less  Money 

The  '’Glen  Rock’’  Kind 
Direct  from  Mill. 

The  largest  woolen  mill  in  the  country  sell¬ 
ing  IVIeii’s  niid  Boys’  (TotliinK  direct  to 
the  wearer— ready  made  or  to  measure— at  a 
saving  of  50  percent,  and  over.  Made  to  order 
.YI  cn’8  Suits,  which  would  cost  |18.00  to 
#25.00  at  your  tailor’s,  we  are  able  to  sell  at 
S7.50  and  SIO.OO  because  everything  from 
the  weaving  of  the  cloth  from  the  raw  material 
to  turning  out  the  finished  suit  is  under  one  roof. 
All  cloth  used  Is  made  from  fine  selected  woois. 
Every  garment  is  handsomely  finished,  bears 
our  label,  is  guaranteed  for  one  year,  and  will  be 
replaced  if  It  does  not  wear  satisfactorily.  Suits 
at  above  prices  have 

Hand-shfunk  Collars, 
Hand-made  Button  Holes, 
Padded  Shoulders* 

Handsome  lines  of  Fail  and  Winter  Overcoats 
utun  equal  saving.  Men’s  all  wool  and  worsted 
trousers,  |2,  #2.5u  and  |3 ;  handsomely  made  and 
trimmed.  Wehavetlie  cheaj)ost,  itronpejtand 
best  all  wool  boys’  clothing.  Also  cloth  by  the 
yard  or  piece,  and  ladies’  suitings  and  skirtings. 
Write  to-day  for  samples,  etc. 

CLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  MILLS, 
Somerville,  N,  J. 


%  Safe  and  Sure 


5  per  cent,  is  1  or  per  cent,  more  than 
most  small  sums  are  earning.  Let  us  inform 
you  Kow  we  earn  5  per  cent,  for  you,  how 
you  are  seevired.  who  our  investors  are ; 
and  learn  what  they  think  of  the  Company  aher 
5  to  10  years’  experience.  The  information 
may  prove  well  worth  writing  for. 


6  por  cent,  per  ami  uni— quar¬ 
terly,  by  check.  Withdrawal 
at  your  ploaHure,  and  full  earn¬ 
ings  paid  to  then  trom  the  day 
your  funds  were  received. 

Assets,  .  .  $1,700,000 
Surplus  and 
Profit,  .  $175,000 


Under  New  York  Banking  Dept.  Supervision. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  &  LOAN  CO., 

1134  Broadway,  New  York. 


California  Apple  Boxes 

One-half  and  one-third  barrel,  regulation 
sizes  with  Panel  Ends.  Samples  and 
prices  on  application. 

South  Side  Mfg.  Co.,  Petersburg,  Va. 

APPIF  RARRPI  Q— Standard  or  short  sizes, ll 
rm  UMnntLO  carorlOOlots.  Prompt 8hii> 
ment.  R.  GILLIES,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


ONE  FOURTH  MORE  SAP  GUARANTEED 

w  ithout  injury  to  the  tree  by  usingr  Grimm’s  Improved  San  Spouts  and  Tapping  Tools  The  snouts 

Open  at  joint  Otherwise  no  sale.  The  bit  and  ila^erremov^allchi^i 
AGENTS^WANTED^^^^  catalogue  free.  Freight  paid  on  orders  prior  to  November  1,  1903.  ^ 

G.  H.  GRilVfJRfl,  Rutland,  Vt. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

A  Desthuctivk  Storm. — A  gale  of  ur- 
RKual  violence,  accompanied  by  loss  of 
life  on  land  and  sea,  passed  over  the 
Rural  Grounds  September  10,  the  wind 
attaining  a  velocity  of  over  75  miles  an 
hour.  The  buildings  were  injured  to 
some  extent,  all  tree  fruits  brought  to 
the  groiind,  and  a  number  of  vigorous 
young  trial  trees  uprooted  or  broken 
off  even  when  strongly  staked.  A  tre¬ 
mendous  rainfall  preceded  the  maximum 
wind  pressure,  softening  the  soil  so  that 
roots  of  exposed  trees  were  pulled  out 
bodily.  3ome  of  the  prostrate  trees 
may  be  replaced  without  serious  injury , 
others  are  too  badly  wrecked  to  thrive. 
Similar  conditions  prevail  along  the  en¬ 
tire  coast  line  of  New  Jersey  and  south¬ 
ern  Long  Island,  hut  did  not  extend  in 
full  severity  very  far  inland.  The  losses 
in  exposed  orchards  in  the  track  of  the 
storm  are  very  considerable,  many  trees 
being  destroyed  and  over  75  per  cent 
of  the  fruit  blown  off.  The  apples  and 
pears  are  not  generally  mature  enough 
to  keep  well,  even  though  not  badly 
bruised  on  account  of  the  soft  condition 
of  the  rain-soaked  soil.  The  markets 
and  cider  mills  are  so  glutted  with  this 
windfall  fruit  that  they  decline  to  receive 
any  more.  Uni)runed  Kieffer  pears  as  a 
rule  carried  their  fruits  better  than  those 
well  cut  back.  These  pears  are  generally 
small  this  year,  and  the  willowy 
branches  of  the  unpruned  trees  offered 
less  resistance  to  the  violent  wind. 

A  Sai.t  Rai.x.— The  Rural  Grounds 
are  several  miles  from  the  ocean,  but 
in  the  height  of  the  gale,  when  the  foli¬ 
age  was  lashed  to  its  limit  of  endurance, 
several  swirls  of  perceptibly  salt  rain 
came  down.  This  unusual  feature  prob¬ 
ably  resulted  from  the  spray  being 
caught  up  from  the  distant  surf.  The 
effect  is  now  noticeable  in  the*  entire 
killing  of  leaves  on  the  windward  side 
of  trees,  shrubs  and  hedges.  They  are 
completely  blackened  where  not  torn 
away.  Leaves  showing  no  bruises  are  as 
effectually  blighted  on  the  exposed  side 
of  the  plants  as  the  torn  ones,  while  on 
the  leeward  they  are  still  green  and 
reasonably  sound.  It  would  appear  that 
the  violent  agitation  of  the  foliage  on 
the  windward  side  caused  a  greater  pen¬ 
etration  of  salt,  resulting  in  the  death 
of  the  tissues.  As  the  fruit  buds  for 
next  season  are  well  developed  it  will  be 
interesting  to  note  any  possible  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  behavior  next  year  of  the 
sections  of  trees  carrying  fair  foliage 
now  and  the  portions  thus  prematurely 
stripped.  The  Autumn  landscapes  will 
he  shorn  of  their  glory  on  account  of  the 
predominance  of  dead  foliage,  and  il  will 
take  several  years  to  replace  the  los,: 
trees,  but  we  feel  that  results  might  have 
been  much  more  serious. 

Grow  Your  Ci.EM.vris  Puaxts  Fro.m' 
Skuo. — The  disheartening  behavior  of 
propagated  plants  of  the  choice  large 
flowering  varieties  of  Clematis  makes  it 
worth  while  to  grow  these  beautiful 
hardy  climbers  from  seed,  which  are 
now  maturing  in  fair  quantity  on  estab¬ 
lished  plants.  Many  of  the  newer  hy¬ 
brids  are  quite  sterile,  but  old  plants  of 
the  Jackmani  type  usually  ripen  fine 
seed  clusters.  Clematis  seeds  as  a  rule 
are  tediously  slow  of  germination,  but  if 
gathered  as  soon  as  they  turn  brown 
and  harden  and  sown  at  once  in 
pots  or  boxes  of  light  soil,  many 
will  dome  up  the  following  Summer 
and  grow,  with  good  care,  strong 
enough  to  plant  out  by  August  or 
September.  The  seeds  may  also  be 
ummediately  stratified  in  moist  sand, 
kept  in  a  damp,  cool  place  and  sown 
in  Spring,  but  germination  by  this 
method  is  usually  somewhat  delayed. 
Excellent  seeds  may  also  be  had  from  r.":- 
liable  seedsmen,  but  as  they  are  usually 
very  dry  it  is  well  to  soak  them  at  least 


24  hours  in  tepid  water  before  planting. 
Good  seeds  saved  from  fine  collections 
are  offerd  at  10  to  15  cents  a  packet. 
These  dry  seeds  under  the  best  of  treat¬ 
ment  sometimes  lie  dormant  several 
years.  The  seed  pots  or  boxes  containing 
them  should  not  be  discarded  until  quite 
certain  no  more  will  grow.  They  are 
best  kept  in  a  cool,  damp  place  over 
Winter.  Occasional  light  freezing  of 
soil  seems  to  favor  germination  the  fol¬ 
lowing  season.  When  the  seedlings  have 
made  their  second  leaves  they  should  be 
carefully  transplanted  to  small  pots  and 
planted  out  where  they  are  to  remain  in 
early  Fall.  The  strongest  may  open  a 
flower  or  two  the  same  season,  others 
will  not  bloom  until  the  second  or  third 
year.  Considerable  diversity  of  form 
and  color  is  to  be  expected  in  Clematis 
seedlings,  and  few  will  quite  equal  their 
Tnarents,  hut  all  are  generally  worth 
growing,  if  one  has  space  for  them. 

Skrih.inos  Mik’h  He.vlthier. — If  it 
were  not  for  the  all-prevalent  “Clematis 
disease”  few  would  think  about  this 
long-winded  seed  proi)agation,  but  the 
constant  and  annoying  loss  of  costly 
budded  or  grafted  plants  by  this  blight¬ 
ing  collar  rot,  whether  caused  by  worm 
or  microbe,  is  enough  to  discourage  the 
most  ardent  Clematis  fancier.  Seed¬ 
lings  are  not  immune  from  the  disease, 
but  are  so  generally  resistant,  probably 
from  the  vigor  of  their  natural  root  sys¬ 
tem,  that  they  may  be  planted  without 
hesitation  where  budded  or  cutting 
plants  have  died  out.  We  have  on  the 
Rural  Grounds  seedlings  quite  equaling 
the  best  named  kinds  grown  from  deal¬ 
ers’  seeds  as  well  as  those  of  our  own 
saving.  Some  have  been  blooming  pro¬ 
fusely  for  six  years  and  show  no  sign 
of  weakness.  Scarcely  10  per  cent  of 
the  propagated  plants  purchased  for 
trial  lived  through  the  first  season  and 
only  a  solitary  specimen  has  survived 
the  fourth  year.  Jackmani.  rich_  purple, 
Anderson,  Henryi,  cream  white,  M. 
Koster,  rosy  carmine,  and  Mme.  Baron 
Veillard,  light  rose,  are  naturally  vig¬ 
orous  growers  and  as  likely  to  resist 
disease  as  any,  if  plants  free  from  infec¬ 
tion  could  be  had  with  reasonable  cer¬ 
tainty. 

Coc'CiNEA  Hybrids  Vioorous  and 
Heaetjiy. — The  foregoing  remarks  apply 
only  to  the  large-flowered  hybrids  of 
C.  florida,  C.  caerulea,  C.  lanuginosa  and 
other  closely  allied  species.  An  enter¬ 
prising  English  grower  some  years  ago 
made  successful  crosses  between  our 
beautiful  native  C.  coccinea  and  Star  of 
India,  a  favorite  show  variety,  combin¬ 
ing  the  best  points  of  the  respective 
parents  in  a  remarkable  manner.  We 
have  grown  Countess  of  Onslow,  violet 
purple  with  crimson  band  through  each 
petal,  and  Duchess  of  York,  pale  pink 
and  rose,  for  the  last  four  years,  and 
find  them,  hardy,  vigorous,  exceedingly 
prolific  in  bloom  and  so  far  resistant  to 
disease  of  any  kind.  They  are  herbace¬ 
ous  in  character,  dying  to  the  ground 
each  Winter,  but  make  a  strong  growth 
in  midsummer,  sending  iip  canes  eight 
to  12  feet  high,  covered  vith  blooms 
from  June  until  October.  The  flowers 
have  great  substance,  and  last  several 
days  when  cut  and  placed  in  water. 
They  do  not  open  as  widely  as  the  large 
hybrids,  but  remain  somewhat  campanu- 
late  in  form.  The  foliage  is  very  dense 
and  quite  similar  in  form  to  that  of  C. 
coccinea.  Varieties  of  (his  section  are 
still  rather  expensive,  being  offered  at 
$1  each,  but  they  form  a  pleasing  ad¬ 
dition  to  any  collection  of  hardy  climb¬ 
ers.  Countess  of  Onslow  makes  a  great 
show  of  seeds,  none  of  which  has  ever 
germinated  under  our  treatment.  Seeds 
of  Coccinea  hybrids  were  quoted  by  sev¬ 
eral  dealers  a  season  or  two  ago,  but  on 
trial  here  they  declined  to  grow.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  viable  seeds 
are  sparingly  if  at  all  produced  by  these 
varieties,  and  have  little  doubt  purchas¬ 
ers  of  the  seeds  were  generally  disap¬ 
pointed  in  results. 

Cee.matis  Lvteorifolta  Duraxdi. — 
Another  resistant  large-flowered  variety, 
of  great  merit,  has  been  produced  by 
using  C.  integrifolia,  a  dwarf  herbaceous 
species  producing  deep  blue  flowers  in 
July.  It  is  offered  under  the  name  of  C. 
integrifolia  Durandi,  which  will  in  time 
be  shortened  to  C.  Durandi.  The  hybrid 
is  a  hardy,  rapid-growing  vine,  reach¬ 
ing  six  to  10  feet  in  a  season,  covered 
at  all  times  with  large  rich  blue  flowers, 
quite  equal  to  Jackmani  in  form  and 
size.  The  foliage  is  entire,  thick  and 
leathery.  It  is  claimed  to  be  immune 
to  the  disease,  and  is  in  every  way  de¬ 
sirable.  Plants  now  cost  about  75 
cents  each.  It  is  quite  sterile,  the  seed 
embryos  never  reaching  full  size,  and  is 
propagated  by  cuttings  of  wood  grown 
under  glass.  Our  specimen  has  bloomed 
beautifully  all  Summer,  but  does  not 
appear  as  if  it  would  ever  be  likely  to 
climb  high.  It  is  evidently  partly  or 
entirely  herbaceous,  like  its  parent  G. 
integrifolia.  w.  v.  f. 
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Take-Down  Repeating  Shotguns 

Don’t  spend  from  $50  to  $200  for  a  gun,  when  for  so 
much  less  money  you  can  buy  a  Winchester  Take- 
Down  Repeating  Shotgun,  which  will  outshoot  and 
outlast  the  highest-priced  double-barreled  gun, 
besides  being  as  safe,  reliable  and  handy.  Your 
dealer  can  show  you  one.  They  are  sold  everywhere. 

FREE:  Our  160-Paqe  Illustrated  Catalogue.  j 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO.  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.  | 


THE  STANDARD  BY  WHICH  ROOFING 
QUALITY  IS  JUDGED." 


TRADE  MARK  ftCOtITERED 


WEATHER-PROOF  AND  ELASTIC  ROOFING. 
riES  UNEQUALED  BY  ANY  OTHER  ROOFING. 
OOF.  ACID-PROOF.  FIRE.RESISTING. 


sv 

'AiNX  Company, 

CHICAGO  OFFICE,  IGS-190  AAOISON  GT. 


ARROW  BRAND  teady  Hoofing' 

can  be  laid  on 
top  of  old 
shingles  with¬ 
out  tearing  oSt 
the  oid  roof. 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO. 

83  Pine  St.,  New  York.  samples. 


f  drilling 
W  machines 


A  KNIFE  and  HAMMER 


.  nnrvCVVXC, 


are  alt  the  tools 
necessary  to  lay  a 
perfect  roof  when 
you  use 

Swan’s 

You  can  do  the 
work  yourself— no 
experience  or  ei- 
pertknowledge  are 
necessary.  Soft  and 
pliable;  easy  to  fit 
and  lay.  but  be¬ 
comes  as  hard  as 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallowwells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Itliaca,  N.  T. 


CUTTERS  AND  BLOWERS. 

Built  on  the  right  principle.  Without  any  air  blast  the  ensilage 
would  be  thrown  16  feet.  Only  a  light  blast  required  to  do  the 
rest.  "They  throw  and  blow.”  Also  horse  powers,  engines, 
silos,  etc.  HARDER  MFC.  CO.,  Coblasklll,  N.  V- 


Michigan,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  have  iron  and  lumber — so 

has  Washington. 

The  Dakotas  and  Texas  have  wheat  fields  and  stock  ranges  so 

has  Washington. 

Delaware  and  Maryland  have  fruit — so  has  Washington. 
California  and  Nebraska  have  sugar  beets—  so  has  Washington. 
Massachusetts  has  fisheries — so  has  Washington. 

Maine  has  lumber — so  has  Washington. 

New  York  has  hops  and  apples — so  has  Washington. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  has  harbors — so  has  Washington. 


Pennsylvania  has  coal  and  lime^ — so  has  Washington. 
Colorado  has  gold  and  silver  —  so  has  Washington. 


Washington  offers  opportunities  to  men  in  every  walk  of  life  to 
farmers,  artisans,  tradesmen,  manufacturers  and  professional  men. 

Why  not  see  what  Washington  can  do  for  you  ? 

Very  low=price  one-way  tickets  will  be  on  sale  daily  to  the 
State  of  Washington  via  the  Burlington  Route  from  Sep¬ 
tember  15  to  November  30. 

SP4 

COUROrsJ.  CUT  THIS  OUT, 

P.  S.  EUSTIS,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 


86G 


C.  B.  &  Q-  Ry.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Please  send  me  your  printed  matter  regard¬ 
ing  the  State  of  Washington  and  information 
about  the  low-priced  tickets. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


The  Onion  Crop.— I  have  said  that  1 
would  not  willingly  stamp  Hope  Farm  on 
any  product  unless  it  was  first  class.  \\  e 
rai.se  lots  of  stuff  that  we  cannot  feel 
proud  of,  but  our  onions  this  year  are 
worth  talking  about.  Three  of  them  are 
shown  on  the  first  page,  Fig.  263.  You  will 
see  by  the  foot  rule  that  two  of  them  .side 
by  side  measure  nine  inches  through,  fi'he 
three  onions  there  shown  weigh  three 
pounds  iy2  ounce.  They  are  not  the  largest, 
for  we  have  some  that  will  weigh  two 
pounds  and  more  each.  The  ground  on 
which  this  crop  was  grown  was  used  for 
a  garden  last  year.  Fhilip  got  it  in  good 
condition,  picking  up  stones  and  raking 
it  fine.  Last  year  he  tried  his  hand  at  a 
small  crop  of  onions,  and  they  turned  out 
so  well  that  this  year  he  wanted  to  try  a 
larger  lot.  He  studied  Gi'einer’s  book,  The 
New  Onion  Culture,”  with  great  care,  and 
followed  directions  to  the  letter.  This 
book,  however,  tells  of  jilanting  the  onion 
sets  four  inches  apart  in  the  row  and  then 
mentions  onions  six  inches  in  diameter!  I 
told  Philip  he  could  pick  out  his  soil,  take 
what  manure  he  wanted,  have  the  land 
plowed  and  harrowed  as  he  liked,  and 
handle  the  crop  in  his  own  way— but  that 
he  must  gu.arantee  a  crop!  During  the 
WTnler  the  finest  manure  was  hauled  out 
of  the  barnyard  and  piled  near  the  onion 
field.  I  bought  Prizetaker  seed  early,  and 
Philip  built  a  new  hotbed  of  sound  plank 
close  to  the  field.  This  was  filled  in  the 
usual  way,  with  manure  stamped  down 
hard  with  a  covering  of  dirt  on  top.  In 
one  part  of  the  hotbed  Philip  used  wood 
dirt  which  was  scraped  up  on  the  earth 
floor  of  the  wood  shed.  On  February  1!) 
the  onion  seed  was  sown  in  the  hotbed  soil 
in  drills  about  three  inches  apart.  It  came 
up  promptly  and  was  kept  well  watered 
and  aired.  Where  the  wood  earth  was 
used  a  disease  struck  the  plants  and  many 
died,  but  the  others  grew  rapidly— so  fast 
that  the  tops  were  clipped  off  twice  with 
the  shears  in  order  to  hold  them  back.  The 
season  was  cold  and  wet  through  April,  so 
that  the  ground  could  not  be  fitted  as 
early  as  we  hoped  for.  It  was  finally 
plowed  as  deep  as  pos.sible  and  crushed 
with  the  Acme  harrow.  Then  Philip 
spread  on  the  manure,  which  had  been 
well  rotted  through  the  "Winter.  He  then 
broadcast  at  the  rate  of  400  pounds  of 
basic  slag  to  the  acre.  All  this  was  chopped 
under  with  a  Cutaway  harrow,  after  which 
the  Acme  was  run  over  the  field  .again  and 
again  until  the  surface  was  fine  and 
smooth.  By  May  10  we  were  ready  to 
transplant  the  onions  (the  season  had  al¬ 
ready  put  us  back  more  than  a  week), 
when  the  fearful  drought  came  upon  us. 
The  onion  ground  could  not  well  bake, 
since  it  had  been  worked  so  often,  but  it 
was  drier  than  any  chip  that  ever  basked 
in  the  sun.  Then  we  made  our  mistake. 
We  thought  that  the  chief  strength  of 
the  onion  lies  in  the  volatile  oil  which 
makes  .vour  eyes  water.  We  ought  to  nave 
known  that  a  plant  which  can  water  the 
eye  ought  to  be  able  to  water  itself!  We 
did  not  dare  set  those  plants  out  in  the 
dry  dirt,  for  while  we  believed  most  of 
the  statements  in  Greiner’s  book  we  did 
not  see  that  a  young  onion  seedling  will 
stand  rougher  usage  than  any  other  little 
plant.  So  the  plants  remained  in  the  hot¬ 
bed.  We  kept  the  Acme  at  work  and 
Philip  put  on  muriate  of  potash.  At  last 
there  came  a  slight  drizzle,  and  in  despera¬ 
tion  Philip  began  setting  on  May  20.  All 
hands  went  at  it  except  the  Madame,  and 
for  the  next  few  days  every  inhabitant  of 
Hope  Farm  knew  that  he  had  a  back.  We 
put  our  rows  two  feet  apart  and  set  the 
seedling  four  inches  apart  in  the  row.  in 
order  to  get  the  rows  exactly  true  we  ran 
lines  of  string  across  the  field.  Though 
we  had  no  rain  for  over  a  week  and  the 
seedlings  were  set  right  in  the  dust,  not  a 
dozen  of  them  died,  and  we  saw  what  a 
mistake  we  had  made  in  not  planting  be¬ 
fore.  Yet  there  was  an  advantage  in  Ihls. 
too,  for  the  constant  working  through  the 
dry  weather  killed  millions  of  weeds,  and 
saved  a  vast  amount  of  hand  work  later. 
Philip  wanted  no  hor.se  work  in  the  onions. 
He  cultivated  with  a  wheel  hoe  and 
scratched  around  the  plants  with  a  sharp, 
narrow  hoe  and  ‘‘bird’s  claw.”  The  littfe 
boys  helped  at  this  work,  and  Philip  made 
them  do  it  right,  picking  up  every  weed  in 
baskets  and  carrying  to  the  hogs  and  hens. 
In  July  nitrate  of  soda  was  scattered  along 
the  rows  and  cultivated  in.  And  how  those 
onions  grew'!  The  corn  stood  still,  the 
cow  peas  w'ere  utterly  discouraged,  the 
beans  fell  down  and  the  tomatoes  grew’ 
pale,  but  those  onions  grew  on  and  on 
through  the  dull,  cold  weather.  And  Philip 
pushed  them  along,  for  this  was  surely  a 
case  of  the  man  behind  the  onion!  I  may 
perhaps  tell  how  to  plant  the  seed  and 
prepare  the  ground,  but  I  cannot  tell  how 
one  must  get  down  on  his  knees  and  scratch 
and  harden  the  fingers  if  the  prayers  for 
an  onion  crop  are  to  be  answ'ered. 

.'tbout  GO  per  cent  of  our  crop  will  sell 
with  those  shown  in  the  picture.  This 
proportion  would  be  larger  yet  if  we  had 


set  out  two  weeks  earlier.  We  have  no 
lault  to  find,  however.  But  is  this  i)lan 
of  onion  growing  practical?  We  think 
enough  of  it  to  increase  our  space  as  rasi 
as  we  can  gel  soil  properly  fitted!  At  lirst 
though  it  seems  like  a  great  job  to,  set  the 
seedlings.  So  it  is,  but  we  found  that  this 
was  more  than  saved  later  in  caring  loi- 
the  crop.  The  extra  work  spent  in  fitting 
the  soil  saved  a  vast  amount  of  finger 
work  later  on,  and  if  one  can  get  the  weed- 
ers  he  can  use  tfiem  for  setting.  Our 
onions  run  a  bushel  to  about  35  feet  of  row. 
■fliey  are  much  easier  to  pull  and  handfi' 
than  the  smaller  drilled  onions.  V/e  have 
not  sold  many  yet,  and  cannot  say  wiieiher 
they  will  bring  more  than  the  small  onions. 

It  seems  that  the  ordinary  trade  calls  for 
an  onion  that  can  be  served  whole,  not 
over  two  inches  through.  There  is  a 
smaller  demand  for  big  onions  for  slicing 
or  for  baking  entire  with  cheese.  We  are 
utter  that  trade.  I  find  two  types  of  Prize- 
takers— one  flat  and  the  other  more  like  a 
globe,  but  with  not  so  large  a  diameter, 
i  like  this  last  type  better,  and  we  shall 
save  some  of  the  best  for  seed.  Of  course 
I  am  aware  that  this  method  of  growing 
onions  has  been  practiced  for  years,  yet  t 
find  many  who  never  heard  of  it. 

Farm  Notes.— There  was  a  little  bite  of 
frost  on  September  23 — just  enough  to  put  a 
little  glitter  of  white  on  the  roofs.  The 
corn  on  the  lower  land  showed  old  Jack’s 
linger  marks  at  the  ends  of  the  leaves, 
but  the  hill  corn  was  barely  touched.  The 
ears  were  not  injured.  We  expect  to  begin 
cutting  by  October  1,  though  some  of  the 

corn  ought  to  stand  longer . The 

strawberries  are  pretty  well  cleaned  out, 
and  we  have  been  setting  through  Sep¬ 
tember.  1  think  that  planting  even  as  late 
as  October  is,  in  most  cases,  better  than 
waiting  until  Spring  to  set  the  same  plants. 
Of  course  no  sensible  man  will  expect  a 
crop  next  year  from  this  October  setting. 
The  object  of  Fall  setting  is  to  have  the 
work  done  and  the  jilants  well  rooted  be¬ 
fore  Winter  comes  on.  When  the  plants 
are  well  mulched  before  hard  freezing  sets 
in,  the  proporiion  of  loss  will  be  less  than 
with  Spring-set  plants  and  the  October 
plants  have  a  better  chance  to  get  through 

a  dry  Spring . We  have  begun  to 

butcher  and  sell  the  smaller  hogs.  The 
first  bring  10  cents  a  pound  dressed.  This 
is  for  pigs  that  have  been  running  in  clover 
and  in  the  orchards  with  a  small  amount 
of  corn.  They  dress  not  far  from  lUO 

pounds.  This  figure  is  paid  by  local  butch¬ 
ers,  who  want  small  carcasses,  and  west¬ 
ern  hog  growers  will  see  that  there  is 

money  in  it  provided  we  can  bring  their 
cheap  methods  of  feeding  close  up  to  pur 
markets!  ....  We  cut  the  cow  peas 

and  used  the  vines  for  hog  and  cow  feed, 
i  had  them  cut  because  the  Timothy  which 
we  seeded  with  them  needed  more  room 
and  sun.  The  cow  peas  were  smothering 
the  grass.  There  is  a  good  stand  here  as 
well  as  in  the  buckwheat  on  the  hill— in 
fact,  with  all  its  faults  this  has  been  a 
great  season  for  seeding  of  .  ail  kinds. 

.  .  .  .  Since  the  jrlant  lice  quit  their 
work  in  July  the  young  trees  have  made 
rapid  growth,  and  are  still  at  it.  We  are 
to  plant  more  apple  trees  this  Fall,  and 
judging  from  this  year’s  results,  1  do  not 
see  how  I  can  do  much  better  than  follow 
the  same  plan  of  cutting  the  roots  off  well 
and  planting  in  small  holes  with  the  dirt 

pounded  down  hard . Farming  in 

our  county  seems  likely  to  be  changed 
greatly  by  a  new  enterprise.  A  big  water 
company  has  bought  land  in  a  long  valley 
about  a  mile  east  of  us,  and  will  .scoop  it 
out  and  build  a  great  reservoir.  The  work 
will  require  three  years,  and  millions  will 
be  spent  on  it.  This  will  change  our  whole 
section,  double  the  value  of  most  property 
and  provide  work  for  all  who  want  it. 
Charlie  is  thinking  of  working  Frank  and 
the  Bird  this  Winter  on  that  job. 

Home  Notes.— A  little  brown  canary  bird 
swings  in  a  cheap  cage  in  the  dining  room 
at  Hope  Farm.  He  chippers  away  and 
dances  about — a  merry  little  fellow.  On 
bright  days  he  hangs  on  a  nail  over  the 
porch.  The  cat  eyes  him  now  and  then, 
but  there  are  stout  little  hands  to  drive 
her  away.  Now  and  then  he  is  left  out 
over  night.  One  day  the  Graft  hit  his  cage 
and  knocked  it  down.  Kveryone  came  run¬ 
ning  in  to  see  about  the  bird.  He  looked 
sick  enough,  and  drooped  his  head,  but  all 
hands  nursed  and  doctored  him,  and  there 
was  a  great  shout  of  joy  when  he  finally 
hopped  up  on  his  iierch  and  sang  a  note 
or  two.  But  why  all  this  fuss  over  a  50- 
cent  bird,  you  will  ask.  Well— that  ques¬ 
tion  is  easily  answered— it  Is  Grandmother’s 
birti!  Jack  bought  him  for  Grandmother 
two  years  ago,  and  every  time  he  sings 
or  dances  about  we  think  how  Grandmother 
used  to  watch  him  and  care  for  him. 
I'hfty  cents!  You  might  buy  another  like 
him  for  that  money,  but  the  memories 
which  he  carries  about  with  him  couldn’t 

be  bought  for  $50,000 . ‘‘Oh,  Father. 

can't  we  have  a  campfire  to-night?”  The 
Bud  asked  the  question  at  the  end  of  a 
dull  gloomy  day.  I  felt  little  like  fun  or 
frolic,  but  the  little  folks  were  so  eager 
and  had  done  their  little  duties  so  well 
that  I  agreed.  By  the  time  we  were 
through  supper  it  was  dark  as  pitch  out¬ 
side.  Mother  gave  us  a  piece  of  bacon  and 
a  loaf  of  bread.  I  carried  the  ax  and  the 
children  divided  the  lantern  and  other  bag¬ 
gage  between  them.  The  Graft  went  ahead 
with  the  air  gun  as  scout.  My.  but  it  was 
dark— and  the  little  folks  stuck  close  to 
me  as  we  made  our  way  up  the  lane!  I 
found  a  sheltered  place  on  the  hill  side 
near  some  large  trees  and  started  a  fire. 
The  boys  hunted  about  and  found  fuel  and 
soon  we  had  a  blaze  leaping  up  close  to 
the  trees. 

.Ml  at  once  Shep  started  up  witn  a  growl. 
'I'here  was  somebody  or  something  out  in 
the  darkness.  The  little  girls  got  up  clo.se 
to  Father,  but  the  Graft  got  his  air  gun 
and  started  out  to  investigate.  It  proved 
to  be  the  Madam.e.  Miss  Mabel  and  Hugh, 
who  were  trying  to  find  their  way  in  tin 
dark.  You  may  be  sure  we  welcomed 
them  and  gave  them  a  good  seat  by  the 
fire.  We  had  our  bacon  sliced  and  toasted 
it  with  bread— holding  the  bread  out  on 
the  end  of  a  stick  to  the  fire.  Hugh  went 
to  the  cornfield  and  got  a  few  roasting  ear.s 
which  he  baked  in  the  coals.  The  wind 
had  been  slowly  rising.  It  blew  the  sky 
clear  and  the  stars  came  out.  It  was  my 
job  to  keep  the  fire  roaring,  and  I  did  it. 
The  fire  took  me  back  25  years  to  the  time 
when  I  slept  by  such  a  fire  in  the  Rocky 
Ivlountains.  Well,  it’s  safer  for  a  man^  of 
my  age  and  size  to  do  such  things  in  New 
Jersey!  A  silence  fell  upon  the  company. 
Even  the  little  faces  were  serious  as  they 
read  what  the  fire  was  telling  them.  These 
old  r:iils  had  a  good  story  of  duty  to  relate! 
It  was  a  great  evening.  We  were  all  better 
for  it.  What  a  lot  of  care  and  trouble  a 
fellow  can  burn  up  in  a  fire!  Try  it  and 
see!  H.  w.  c. 
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A  SAFF 

%  INVESTMENT. 

twice  as  profitable  as  Gov¬ 
ernment  Bonds,  and  just  as 
reliable— a  Savings  Account 
with  this  bank— more  con¬ 
venient  too,  as  you  can  add 
or  withdraw  at  any  time  m 
amounts  from  One  dollar 
up.  You  can  also 

BANK  BY  MAIL 

with  the  same  safety  and 
convenience  as  in  person. 
Tliis  bunk  founded  in  1862 
has  assets  to  protect  deposit¬ 
ors  amounting  to 

$14,000,000.00 

Write  for  Booklet  No.b.Y. 
giving  full  information. 

PITTSBURGH 
BANK  FOR  SAVINGS 

Oi  Pittsburgh,  Pcana. 


WEBER  Jr.  Engines 

excel  windmills  or  any  other  ' 

power  in  amount  of  duty,  constancy  and  1 
cost  of  running.  Always  ready. 

Atrlfle  for  gasoline givesyou  the* 
water  30  men  could  pump. 
fell  hoTM  power  for  utf  put 
pOM.  All  litee  Qp  to  800  b.  \ 

Writ*  for  fro*  eatalogue. 

Weber  Oas  end  (JesoUne 
RngineCo., 

Boa  f06  KihM*  City,  Uo. 
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iLOW 


Wind 
and  Storm 
^Kave  no  Terrors 

the  man  ■who ' 


Cold 

and  Snow 
do  not  Dismay 

)has  a  roof  of 


F^AFIOID 

the  roofing’ that  lasts.  It  is  admittedly  the  most 
durable  roofing  of  the  kind.  Contains  no  tar.  Al¬ 
ways  flexible,  never  brittle.  Any  one  can  apply  it. 
Complete  roofing  kit  in  each  roll.  Samples  and 
book  on  “Building  Economy”  free.  It  will  pay 
you  to  investigate. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON, 

East  Walpolo,  Mass.  Chicago.  Illinois. 

Also  maker*  of  the  femoua  Nrponact  Ited 

Ropa  Roofing  and  Siding. 


A  Shelfer  ^ 
That  Shellsi 

clean  and  lasts  long, 

It’s  one  of  many  put-  Aa 
terns  (you  probably 
recognize  it)  of  famous 

FREEMAM  A 

Corn  Shelters.  ^ 

Our  little  book  shows  and  describes  ^ 
themall.  WriteforiC.  Windmills,  Feed 
Cutters,  Wood  Saws,  etc.,  shipped 
straight  from  factory.  Ask  for  catalog  102  ^ 

S.  Freeman  Jit  Sons  RSfg.  Go.,  ^ 

Racine,  Wisconsin.  t|^ 

D  ^  ^  ^ 

THE  POTATO  CROP, 

largo  or  small,  is  beat 
harvested  with 

the  Improved 


BOWDEN 


Potato  Digger, 


Wise  man’s 
Wagon. 

The  man  who  has  had  experience 
in  running  a  wagon  knows  that  it 
is  the  wheels  that  determine  the 
life  of  the  wagon  itself.  Our 

ELECTRIC 

I  have  given  a  new  lease  of  life  to  thousands  of  old 
wagons.  '1  hey  can  be  had  in  any  desired  height.and 
any  width  of  tire  up  to  8  inches.  With  a  set  of  these 
wheels  you  can  in  a  few  minutes  have  either  a  high 
or  a  low  down  wagon.  '1  he  Klectrle  Handy 
Wagon  is  niailo  by  skilled  workmen,  of  best  select¬ 
ed  material — white  hickory  axles,  steel  wheels,  steel 
hounds,  etc.  Guaranteed  to  carry  iooo  lbs.  Here  is 
the  wagon  that  will  save  money  for  you,  as  it 
lastsalmost  forever.  Ourcstalog  describlngtho  uses 
of  these  wheels  and  wagons  sent  free.  Write  for  it. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  S8  QUINCY.  ILLINOIS. 
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Success  in 
*  Wheat  Growing 

is  a  complete  fertilizer 
containing  6%  actual 

Potash 

A  deficiency  of  Potash 
in  fertilizers  ■will  result 
in  small  grains. 

Our  books  on  Wheat  and 
Grain  Culture  are/rr^  to  farmers. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

03  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


^Only  One  Hand 

needed  to  stanchion  Cattle 
if  you  have  our 

Steel  Latch  Stanchion 

When  open  is  locked  rsacly  for 
cattle  to  come  in;  closed,  it  swings 
J  freely.  Best  d;iiry  cattle  tie  be- 
^  cause  comforta‘'le  and  quiet; 
""gWes  greatest  freedom.  Made  of  selected 
hardwood  oil  finished.  We  are  thesole  manufac¬ 
turers.  Write  now  for  circulars  and  delivered  prices. 
TOLEIfO  PLOW  CO.,  Hept.  Ji,  'TOLEDO,  OHIO, 


THE  APPLETON 

N29 

HAND  FODDER 
CUTTER 

IT'S  A  GOOD  ONE  AND 
THE  PRICE  IS  LOW 

- BUY  IT 

Should  you  want  a  larger  power  ensilage  and  fodder 
cutter  or  corn  husker,  shcller,  horse  power,  feed 
grinder,  wood  saw,  windmill,  farm  truck,  seeder, 
etc.,  send  at  once  for  our  free  Catalogue. 

^Appleton  Manufacturing  Co  ■  Batavia,  ifl.,  U.S.A. 


Deep  or  siiallow,  you  get 
them  all.  fast,  clean  and  un* 
cat.  Sfendard  differ  with  no  peer,  »nd  it  l&ctc.  Ask  for  free  Dowden  book. 

D9WDEN  MFC.  CO.|  Box  FRAIRIE  CITY,  lA. 


HORSE  POWERS 

Threshing  Machines.  Wood  Saw  Machines. 

GET  'THE  BES'l’.  Horse  Powers  for  one, 
two,  or  three  horses,  for  running  Wood  Haws, 
Threshing  Maoliiitcs,  Ensilage  Cutters,  etc. 
—  All  who  areinterested  in  Horse  Powers, 
Wood  baws,  or  Threshing  Ma¬ 
chines  and  En¬ 
silage  Cut¬ 
ters  are  In- 
vltcd  to 
write  for 
fifty-page 
pamphlet. 
It’s  free. 

A.  W.  CRAY'S  SONS,  Pat.  and  Solo  Hlfrs. 
P.  Oo  Itox  86  Middletown  Sprlng^a,  Vt« 


GLARI'S  SSI!  CROPS 

Clark’s  Reversible  Bush 
Plow  and  Harrow. 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide,  1 
ft.  deep.  Connects  tbo 
sub-soil  water.  It  is  an 
excellent  machine  for 
covering  in  sugar  eaue. 
Strenglli  guaranteed. 

,  Can  plow  a  newly  cut 

forest,  stump,  bush  or  bog  land,  leaves  tho  land  true, 
clean  for  any  crop. 

Clark’s  Dbl.  Action 
Cutaway  Harrow. 

lVI«)ves  li>,000  tons  of 
Kiirth  in  a  Day, 

Clark’s  8  Foot 
Grading  Harrow 

■Will  smooth  an  acre  as 
true  as  a  mill  pond  in 
twenty  minutes. 

Olark’s  Rev.  Sulky  Disk  Plow. 

Made  single  or  double.  One  or 
two  furiows,  Hvo  to  ten  Indies 
deep,  U  inches  wide.  For 
two  or  four  horses.  Light 
draft.  No  side  draft.  No 
similar  plow  made.  When 
Clark’s  grass  tools  are  used 
as  directed  in  his  grass  cir- 
ular,  wo,  tho  C.  11.  Co.  guarantee 
them  to  kill  wild  mustard,  char¬ 
lock,  hard  hack,  snn  flower,  milk  weed,  morning 
glory,  Hussion  thistle  or  any  other  foul  plant  that 
grows,  or  money  refunded.  Now  is  the  time  to  com¬ 
mence  work  for  next  year’s  seeding  to  grass. 

Clark’s  ^erMill 

Horse,  Hand  or  Steam  Power. 
From  tlvo  gallons  to  eight  oarrels. 

PERFECT  GRIND. 

Will  grind  75  bushels  per  hour 
easily. 

Send  for  Circulars. 

{ nUTAWAY  Uarrow  Go. 

E  ^Higganum,  *  *Ct.  U.  S.  A. 
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“  A  SaUAEE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  la 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
In  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  triliing  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

409  Pearl  Street.  New  York. 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  10,  1903. 


STORY  OF  A  DAY’S  WORK. 

Readers  should  not  forget  the  cash  prizes  offered 
for  the  best  account  of  a  day’s  work  on  the  farm.  A 
number  of  essays  have  already  been  received.  There 
should  be  many  more.  We  have  finally  decided  to 
extend  the  time  to  November  1.  Remember — we  offer 
four  prizes  of  $12,  $10,  $8  and  $5  for  the  best  story 
of  one  day’s  work  on  the  farm! 

♦ 

For  years  we  have  tried  to  learn  of  a  successful 
labor  union  among  farm  hands.  We  have  traced 
down  dozens  of  reports  to  find  them  all  false.  The 
latest  report  comes  from  southwestern  Indiana.  It 
was  stated  in  a  plausible  newspaper  article  that  farm 
hands  and  miners  had  joined  in  a  successful  union. 
Readers  in  that  section  report  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  story.  From  the  very  nature  of  their  char¬ 
acter  and  occupation  it  seems  impossible  to  “com¬ 
bine”  farm  hands  like  workmen  in  other  trades. 

♦ 

If  rural  mail  carriers  can  carry  large  parcels  as 
an  accommodation  for  friends  along  the  route,  why 
cannot  Uncle  Sam  carry  parcels  everywhere — as  he 
does  letters? 

He  can! 

Why,  then,  doesn’t  he  do  it? 

Chiefly  because  the  express  companies  object  be¬ 
cause  it  would  force  them  to  come  down  from  their 
extortionate  rates  or  get  out  of  business. 

Do  the  express  companies  own  Uncle  Sam? 

No,  but  they  have  him  at  close  range  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  will  hold  him  there  until  the  people  make 
noise  enough  to  scare  them  off! 

* 

Farmers  in  the  four  States  of  Louisiana,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  Alabaxia  and  Georgia  used  466,000  tons  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  1901 — nearly  double  what  was  used  10  years 
before.  In  spite  of  the  vast  outlay  of  monej’  required 
to  purchase  these  fertilizers  the  soil  of  most  south¬ 
ern  farms  does  not  increase  in  fertility.  What  the 
South  needs  as  much  as  anything  to  check  this  fear¬ 
ful  drain  for  fertilizers  and  build  up  the  soil  is  sys¬ 
tematic  dairying.  The  cow  will  bring  the  South  more 
cash  and  more  cotton.  Yet,  is  it  not  strange  that 
practically  all  the  opposition  to  the  Grout  anti-oleo 
bill  came  from  the  Southern  States?  To  those  who 
know  what  dairying  will  do  for  exhausted  land  this 
southern  fight  against  the  dairy  industry  is  beyond 
comprehension! 

A  READER  asks  why  there  should  be  such  a  wide 
variation  in  prices  buyers  will  pay  for  the  same 
grades  of  apples  in  different  parts  of  New  York  State, 
for  instance.  There  may  be  cases  where  there  is  no 
well-defined  reason  for  this  difference,  but  in  most 
instances  it  can  be  traced  to  distance  from  market, 
small  orchard  area,  hills  and  rough  roads,  or  lack  of 
competition,  the  last  usually  being  the  result  of  the 
others.  These  are  all  conditions  dealing  with  getting 
at  and  handling  the  crop,  rather  than  with  its  quality. 
In  the  extensive  apple-growing  districts  of  western 
New  York  a  buyer  needs  to  travel  but  a  short  distance 
to  find  all  the  fruit  he  can  handle.  He  can  afford  to 
buy  on  a  closer  margin  on  account  of  less  cost  of  time 
and  horse  hire  for  himself  and  his  packers,  and  he 
has  to  pay  more  on  account  of  the  active  competition 
met  in  easily-reached  localities.  But  there  are  hilly 
sections,  some  distance  from  railroad,  where  one  could 


not  find  200  barrels  of  apples  for  sale  in  a  whole  day’s 
traveling.  Orchards  are  small  and  scattering  and 
roads  rough,  so  that  the  fruit  is  bruised  in  hauling 
to  shipping  point.  Those  thus  situated  are  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  unless  they  have  a  local  market  for  perish¬ 
able  products.  We  have  known  instances  where  a 
farmer  picked  and  hauled  fine  Spies  and  Baldwins 
four  miles  over  the  hills  and  got  only  40  cents  a 
barrel! 

* 

Dairy  Commissioner  M’Conxeix,  of  Minnesota,  has 
ruled  that  after  January  1,  1904,  no  butter  color  con¬ 
taining  coal-tar  dyes  can  be  used  in  that  State.  While 
this  is  a  radical  measure  the  decision  is  not  unexpect¬ 
ed.  The  reason  for  barring  out  these  colors  is  the 
fact  that  they  contain  a  dangerous  poison.  While 
no  one  believes  that  the  small  amount  of  color  used 
in  butter  could  prove  injurious,  the  use  of  the  article 
is  considered  dangerous.  Farmers  are  doing  their 
best  to  secure  a  pure  food  law  which  shall  prevent 
dealers  or  manufacturers  from  using  inferior  substi¬ 
tutes  or  poisonous  drugs.  There  is  no  sense  in  de¬ 
manding  purity  on  the  part  of  others,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  use  an  article  like  butter  color  which 
is  known  to  contain  a  poison.  The  battle  against 
oleo  was  won  on  the  “fraud”  issue — that  is  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  no  dishonest  article  shall  wear  the  cloak 
of  honesty.  Having  won  that  fight,  dairymen  must 
now  stand  to  their  guns  and  demand  purity  in  butter. 
We  hope  that  New  York  State  will  at  once  follow 
Minnesota  in  prohibiting  the  use  of  these  dyes! 

« 

According  to  reports  from  Oregon,  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  carp  into  lakes  there  has  driven  away  the  wild 
ducks.  Of  course  the  phlegmatic  carp  does  not  chase 
the  ducks  off  the  premises,  but  he  devours  the  vege¬ 
tation  that  formed  the  birds’  feeding  grounds,  and 
exterminating  the  fish  seems  out  of  the  question. 
Years  ago  a  great  many  muddy  ponds  and  still  creeks 
were  stocked  with  carp,  with  the  idea  of  providing 
a  cheap  and  valuable  food  supply.  It  wms  soon  found 
that  while  the  fish  thrived  amazingly  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  their  value  as  food  was  lessened  by  the  fact 
that  people  declined  to  eat  them;’  one  trial  of  the 
coarse  and  muddy-flavored  flesh  w'as  sufficient  for 
the  average  American  palate.  Stewed  or  baked  with 
piquant  sauces  as  served  in  Europe,  our  opinion  of 
the  carp  might  improve,  but  the  abundance  of  native 
fish  of  excellent  quality,  suitable  for  pan  use.  leaves 
little  room  for  inferior  qualities,  and  w’e  think  that 
few  owners  of  fish  ponds  now  think  of  stocking  their 
waters  with  the  carp,  w'hich,  according  to  some  Euro¬ 
pean  writers,  cares  so  little  for  his  native  fluid  that 
he  may  be  fattened  like  a  Strasburg  goose,  if  hung  up 
in  the  cellar  in  a  bag  of  wet  moss,  and  duly  crammed 
each  day! 

* 

F.vrmers  everywhere  are  talking  about  “inoculat¬ 
ing”  the  soil  in  order  to  get  a  better  yield  of  Alfalfa, 
clover  or  other  crops.  Some  of  them  are  actually 
bringing  soil  from  fields  where  these  crops  have 
grown,  to  scatter  on  their  own  land.  Ten  years  hence 
such  things  will  be  quite  common.  Ten  years  ago 
most  farmers  would  have  laughed  at  the  idea,  yet 
many  of  them  knew  that  the  principle  was  sound. 
They  used  a  small  quantity  of  buttermilk  from  one 
churning  to  “start”  the  cream  for  another!  What 
was  this  but  “inoculation,”  since  it  carried  the  proper 
bacteria  to  the  cream  and  ripened  it?  Farmers  ob¬ 
served  also  that  where  they  used  manure  which  came 
from  stock  fed  on  clover  they  had  the  best  “catch” 
of  clover  seed.  Here  was  another  case  of  “inocula¬ 
tion,”  for  we  now  know  that  the  manure  contained 
the  special  bacteria  which  affect  the  growth  of  clover. 
So  science  is  now  making  these  things  clear — show¬ 
ing  the  why  of  the  how,  and  enabling  us  to  do  at  will 
many  things  which  we  formerly  guessed  at.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  these  things  grows  like  a  snowball  when  it 
once  fairly  starts. 

* 

We  have  heard  people  misjudge  the  influence  of  the 
Grange  because  its  membership  does  not  increase 
more  rapidly.  They  judge  its  power  and  influence  by 
the  proportion  of  its  actual  members  to  the  total 
number  of  farmers  in  the  country.  No  one  will  do 
that  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  workings  of 
the  order.  Suppose  one  who  knew  nothing  about  it 
saw  a  housewife  take  half  an  ounce  of  yeast  and  put 
it  in  10  pounds  of  flour.  If  he  judged  by  the  weight 
alone  he  might  be  justified  in  saying  that  it  was  too 
small  to  raise  the  bread.  That  is  not  a  fair  estimate, 
however,  for  the  yeast  swells  and  works  out  into  all 
parts  of  the  loaf.  The  Grange  has  ever  acted  like  the 
leaven  of  good  farming  and  good  citizenship.  Thou¬ 
sands  who  have  never  joined  the  Grange  and  who, 
perhaps,  never  will  join  it,  have  been  made  better 
men  and  better  farmers  because  a  Grange  was  located 
near  them.  Wherever  the  Grange  goes  it  sets  a 
higher  standard  of  living,  a  higher  culture  and  gives  a 


rallying  place  where  farmers  can  at  least  make  their 
wishes  known.  We  have  long  believed  that  the 
Grange  is  one  of  the  great  uplifting  forces  in  Ameri¬ 
can  civilization,  because  from  its  very  nature  it  can 
reach  a  class  of  people  and  secure  a  hold  upon  locali¬ 
ties  which  no  other  American  organization  can  do. 
A  Grange  in  a  country  village  makes  a  good  antidote 
for  the  local  rumshop  and  other  headquarters  for  evil. 
The  question  of  redeeming  many  of  our  country 
neighborhoods  is  largely  a  moral  one,  and  ever  will 
be.  The  best  work  of  the  Grange  is  done  back  among 
the  hills  where  life  is  crude  and  hard,  and  where  the 
organization  offers  a  culture  and  entertainment 
which  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

* 

Last  year  there  were  imported  from  Europe  into 
this  country  $2,476,482  worth  of  wine  lees  and  cream 
of  tartar!  What  of  it?  Every  dollar’s  worth  should 
have  been  made  here,  with  a  large  surplus  for  export. 
Tartaric  acid  and  cream  of  tartar  are  used  in  baking 
powders.  As  most  people  know  a  “baking  powder” 
is  a  mixture  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  some  acid 
which,  when  moisture  is  added,  sets  free  carbonic 
acid  gas  and  thus  “raises”  or  spreads  out  the  bread. 
The  acids  which  are  obtained  from  grapes  are  the 
best  for  this  purpose,  but  they  are  expensive — tar¬ 
taric  acid  costing  31  cents  a  pound  wholesale.  Cali¬ 
fornia  produces  many  grapes,  and  vineyards  are  con¬ 
stantly  increasing.  Grapes  which  cannot  be  sold  for 
eating  purposes  must  be  made  into  wine  or  raisins — 
often  to  such  an  extent  that  the  market  for  these 
products  is  demoralized.  If  part  of  these  grapes  could 
be  used  for  making  tartaric  acid  we  could  save  the 
millions  now  sent  abroad  and  also  provide  a  new 
article  for  export.  The  American  Grape  Acid  Com¬ 
pany,  of  California,  offers  a  prize  of  $25,000  to  any¬ 
one  who  will  devise  a  process  by  which  tartaric  acid 
can  be  made  economically  from  California  grapes. 
Here  is  a  chance  for  some  chemist  to  earn  money  and 
fame,  and  also  serve  his  country  in  a  practical  way. 

* 

The  advocates  of  the  barge  canal  cannot  seem  to 
agree  about  its  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  State! 
The  Evening  Post  of  this  city  is  a  rabid  advocate  of 
the  canal,  and  it  clearly  expects  that  the  farmers  will 
be  forced  to  pay  their  share  of  the  expense.  Here 
we  have  it: 

Gov.  Odell's  talk  to  the  farmers  of  Seneca  County  on 
the  subject  of  the  cost  of  the  canal  is  worthy  of  much 
closer  attention  than  his  platitudes  and  imitation  epi¬ 
grams  delivered  elsewhere  during  his  tour  of  the  State 
fairs.  He  affirms  that  even  if  the  annual  cost  of  the 
canal  improvements  were  to  be  levied  directly  upon  the 
counties,  the  average  100-acre  farm  would  pay  for  this 
I'urpose  just  $1.65  per  year.  This,  if  true,  is  a  good  answer 
to  the  chaj'ge,  industriously  circulated  throughout  the 
rural  districts,  to  the  effect  that  taxes  will  be  greatly 
iiicreased  if  che  referendum  is  favorably  acted  upon. 
The  Governor  still  declares  that  the  canal  cost  can.  in 
any  event  be  paiu  from  revenues  derived  from  indirect 
sources.  We  should  be  more  ready  to  believe  that  he  is 
able  to  carry  out  this  cherished  plan  if  he  gave  us  more 
of  the  details.  He  spoke  with  equal  confidence  of  the 
general  revenues  a  year  ago  but  the  public  was  amazed, 
on  reading  his  message,  to  find  that  the  details  were 
wanting.  Being  thus  forewaimed,  we  think  the  voters  of 
the  State,  both  in  the  rural  and  the  urban  communities, 
will  expect  direct  taxation  for  canal  purposes  until  it  is 
shown  exactly  what  new  sources  of  indirect  revenue 
are  really  available. 

The  Governor  understands  well  enough  that  a  great 
majority  of  the  farmers  oppose  the  barge  canal 
scheme.  He  tells  them  that  it  is  all  right  because 
some  one  else  will  have  to  pay  for  it!  How  can 
Governor  Odell  or  anybody  else  guarantee  any  such 
thing?  The  courts  may  declare  his  plans  unconstitu¬ 
tional  or  some  Legislature  may  upset  them  and  thus 
shut  off  this  source  of  revenue.  What  sensible  man 
would  incur  a  large  private  debt  on  the  spoken  prom¬ 
ise  of  an  outside  party  that  some  one  else  will  pay  it? 


BREVITIES. 

Hard  cider  makes  .s»ft  character. 

Don’t  neglect  the  stoves  too  long. 

Exports  of  ginseng  last  year  $856,515. 

We  shall  find  a  virtue  in  many  weeds. 

Some  men  are  tired  rather  than  inspired. 

The  foolish  man  tells  his  wife  about  “mother’s  cook¬ 
ing.” 

HUM4.N  nature— to  pay  more  attention  to  human  rights 
than  to  duties. 

Will  not  bread  and  cheese  make  a  better  and  cheaper 
balanced  ration  than  bread  and  butter? 

Potash  salts  hold  moisture  in  the  soil.  This  retards 
evaporation  and  will  sometimes  prevent  Injury  from 
frost. 

In  reading  the  stories  of  a  day’s  work  already  sent 
in  we  are  surprised  to  see  how  much  time  is  lost  in 
mending  fences  and  hunting  stray  animals. 

Chinese  Giant  pepper  has  given  us  great  satisfaction 
the  past  Summer.  It  is  mild  and  well  flavored,  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  one  of  the  few  sweet  peppers  that  do  not 
shock  the  unwary  consumer  by  suddenly  developing  a 
taste  like  a  torchlight  procession. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— Charles  B.  Farwell,  ex-Unitecl  States 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  one  of  the  oldest  residents  of 
Chicago,  died  September  23  at  his  home  in  Bake  Forest. 
He  was  president  of  the  John  V.  Farwell  Company,  and 
helped  greatly  the  growth  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Farwell  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Painted  Post,  Steuben  County,  x'l. 
y.,  July  1,  1823.  His  early  education  was  gained  at  the 
Elmira  Academy.  When  he  was  15  vears  old  his  father 
removed  to  Ogle  County,  in  the  western  part  of  Illinois 
and  settled  upon  a  farm.  In  1870  Mr.  Farwell  ran  for 
Congress  against  “I.ong  John”  Wentworth  and  defeated 
him  in  one  of  the  most  bitter  campaigns  ever  known  in 
Illinois.  Press  and  pulpit  were  against  him  and  he  was 
subjected  to  violent  attacks  upon  his  personal  character, 
but  he  was  elected,  reelected  in  1872,  and  again  in  1874. 
Four  years  later  he  again  came  forward  as  a  candidate 
for  Congress,  and  was  again  elected.  He  then  declared 
himself  out  of  politics,  but  in  1885  he  became  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  nomination  as  Senator  against  Gen.  Logan. 
Later  he  and  Gen.  Logan  .settled  their  political  differences, 
and  Mr.  Farwell  succeeded  him  as  United  States  Senator 
in  1887,  serving  for  four  years.  Mr.  Farwell  became  one  of 
the  largest  land  owners  in  the  United  States  by  virtue 
of  a  contract  which  gave  him  a  vast  tract  of  land  in 
Texas  in  payment  for  the  erection  of  the  court  house  at 

Austin.  He  had  long  been  a  multi-millionaire . 

Meagre  reports  come  from  Blairmore.  N.  W.  T.,  of  an¬ 
other  mountain  slide  at  Frank,  Alberta,  where  over  one 
hundred  lives  were  lost  in  April  by  the  bulging  out  of 
Turtle  Mountain.  The  second  slide  occurred  September 
23.  The  cliff  which  had  been  overhanging  the  town  gave 
way  and  iiiled  the  valley  with  rock.  As  far  as  has  been 
heard,  no  lives  were  lost  in  Frank,  but  it  is  feared  there 
has  been  great  loss  to  coal  mines.  All  the  people  of 
Frank  have  deserted  the  town  and  are  being  taken  to 
Blairmore  and  other  stations  on  the  Cro%y’s  Nest  pass 

of  the  Canadian  Pacific . With  smoke  and  fire 

pouring  from  its  windows,  a  palace  stock  car  filled  with 
racehorses  and  attached  to  a  Union  Pacific  through 
freight  pulled  into  the  yards  at  Grand  Island,  Neb.,  Sep¬ 
tember  24.  The  fire  was  quickly  extinguished,  but  not 
before  the  trotting  stallion  Norval  King,  valued  at  $25,000, 
was  fatally  burned  and  several  other  horses  moi'e  or  less 
injured.  It  is  supposed  that  sparks  from  the  engine  en¬ 
tered  the  car  windows  and  ignited  the  straw . 

Having  failed  to  convince  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Bevenue  that  the  corporation  of  which  he  is  the  head 
did  not  use  artificial  coloring  matter  in  oleomargarine, 
William  J.  Moxley.  the  “Butterine  King,"  started  suit  in 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  at  Chicago  September 
75  to  recover  $35,000  which  he  was  compelled  to  pay  as 
penalty  for  alleged  violation  of  the  law.  W'hile  this  is 
an  action  in  assumpsit  and  will  probably  be  tried  before 
a  jury,  there  are  important  law  questions  in  the  suit 
which  will  be  argued  before  Judge  Kohlsaat  this  Pall, 
'i'he  court  will  thus  have  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
contentions  made  before  the  department  some  months 
ago.  These  were  in  substance  that  palm  oil  was  the 
principal  ingredient  used  by  the  Moxley  Corporation  in 
coloring  the  oleomargarine  and  that  such  coloring  was 
not  by  an  artifical  process . Samuel  T.  Fergu¬ 

son  a  Wabash  Railway  contractor  was  killed  and  his 
clerk,  Charles  1^.  Martin,  mortally  wounded  at  Mid¬ 
dletown,  Washington  County,  Pa.,  September  25,  by  an 
explosion  of  dynamite  caused  by  robbers  who  escaped 

with  $3,600 . A  fast  mail  train  on  the  Southern 

Railway  ran  off  a  trestle  near  Danville,  Va.,  September 
27,  falling  75  feet.  Nine  persons  were  killed  and  seven  in¬ 
jured.  They  were  all  railway  and  post-office  employees. 
Trafficking  in  carcasses  of  cattle  in  quai-antine  and  using 
his  position  to  “make  money  on  the  side”  are  charges 
which  may  be  preferred  against  John  J.  Cashin,  chief 
meat  inspec.tor  of  the  Chicago  Health  Department,  who 
has  charge  of  the  inspection  of  cattle  at  the  stockyard.s. 
Cashin  is  said  to  have  acknowledged-  that  he  got  $1  a 
head  from  a  big  stockyards  firm  for  “tipping  off”  and 
buying  cattle  which  w'ere  quarantined  on  account  of 
lumpy  jaw,  but  which  were  considered  fit  for  food  apart 
from  the  head.  Where  the  disease  had  spread  through 
the  glands  the  animals  were  sent  to  the  rendering  tank, 
but  the  cattle  with  the  disease  in  its  incipient  stages 
are  said  to  have  been  sold  for  canning  purposes.  Cashin 
is  alleged  to  have  conducted  a  business  of  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  cattle  and  of  trading  horses  in  the  stockyards  outside 
of  his  work  as  chief  meat  Inspector  for  the  city.  He  is 
said  to  have  conducted  this  business  for  several  years 
under  the  title  of  the  Calumet  Packing  Company  that  his 
name  would  not  become  known  to  the  health  commis¬ 
sioner.  It  is  hard  for  any  meat  inspector  at  the  stock- 
yards  to  go  wrong  and  to  cover  up  transactions  in  diseased 
cattle,  for  the  reason  that  the  Federal  Government  in¬ 
spects  first,  then  some  of  the  State  inspectors  and  then 
the  city  inspectors.  After  these  come  the  agents  of 
foreign  countries,  who  watch  the  beef  market  of  the 
Fnited  States  with  jealous  eyes  and  only  wait  a  chance 

to  denounce  American  beef . During  the  week 

which  began  September  27,  Chicago  celebrated  the  cen¬ 
tennial  of  its  founding.  There  were  numerous  public  fes¬ 
tivities,  and  the  city  was  full  of  visitors. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  British  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  September  23,  issued  an  order  withdrawing  the  pro¬ 
hibition  on  the  landing  of  animals  other  than  swine 
brought  to  Great  Britain  from  the  New  England  States. 

A  department  of  soil  physics  has  been  established  in 
the  State  Agricultural  College  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  in 
charge  of  W.  H.  Stevenson,  late  of  Illinois.  About  $3,000 
worth  of  apparatus  has  been  put  in  the  laboratory  and 
100  .students  will  be  instructed  in  the  physical  properties 
of  the  .soil,  the  various  types  of  Iowa  soil,  the  needs  of 
each  and  the  relations  to  each  of  moisture,  texture,  drain¬ 
age.  etc.,  in  regard  to  plant  growdh.  Soil  fertility  will 
occupy  the  Spring  term.  It  wall  Include  a  study  of  the 
effect  on  different  soils  In  Iowa  of  farm  manures  and 
commercial  fertilizers  in  their  relation  to  plant  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  Farmers’  National  Congress  adjourned  September 
25.  after  electing  Harvie  Jordan,  Monticello,  Ga.,  pre.sl- 
dent;  Col.  Benehan  Cameron,  Stagville,  N.  C.,  first  vice- 
president;  Hon.  Joshua  Strange,  Marion.  Ind.,  second 
vice-president;  Dr.  J.  H.  Reynolds,  Adrian,  Mich.,  treas¬ 


urer;  John  M.  Stahl,  Chicago,  secretarv:  G.  M.  Whitta¬ 
ker,  Boston,  first  assistant  secretary;  A.  C.  Fuller,  Dours, 
Iowa,  second  assistant  secretary;  Luther  Tucker,  Albany, 
third  assistant  secretary.  A  new  Executive  Committee 
composed  of  E.  W.  Wickey,  Ocean  Springs,  Miss.,  Levi 
Morrison,  Greenville,  Pa.,  and  W.  L.  Ames,  Oregon,  Wis., 
was  elected.  The  next  congress  will  probably  be  held 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  St.  Louis  Exposition. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Interstate  Association  of 
l.ive  Stock  and  Sanitary  Boards  at  its  recent  meeting  in 
Denver,  Col.,  elected  the  following  officers:  President, 
l>r.  J.  C.  Norton.  Tuscon,  Arizona;  vice-president,  J.  W. 
Moore,  San  Antonio.  Texas;  secretary-treasurer,  W.  W. 
Smith.  The  next  convention  will  be  held  in  St.  Louis 
during  the  live  stock  show  at  the  fair.  Resolutions 
were  adopted  recommending  that  the  quarantine  lines  of 
the  ensuing  year  remain  as  they  are  now,  except  in  the 
case  of  four  or  five  counties  of  Oklahoma;  the  cremation 
of  the  bodies  of  all  animals  that  die  from  disease;  re¬ 
questing  the  Government  to  adopt  other  dipping  devices 
than  those  now  officially  recognized.  A  resolution  was 
also  adopted  asking  for  a  modification  of  the  construction 
placed  by  Special  Agent  Hickox  of  Salt  Lake  upon  the 
tirder  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  concerning 
the  shipment  of  cattle  from  districts  infected  by  scabies 
so  as  to  allow  the  free  movement  of  healthy  cattle  with¬ 
out  Federal  inspection. 

The  fourteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Indiana 
State'  Dairy  Association  will  be  held  at  Plymouth,  Ind., 
.D(-cember  10-11.  Pii.zes  will  be  offered  for  creamery  and 
diiiry  butter  and  cheese.  'I'o  the  person  residing  in  Indi¬ 
ana,  pres-jnting  the  best  essay,  as  a  result  of  his  or  her 
own  work,  on  the  cost  of  producing  milk,  butter  fat,  or 
butter,  a  prize  of  $10.  will  be  awarded;  and  to  the 
writer  of  the  second  best,  $5.  Secretary,  H.  E.  Van 
Norman,  La  Fayette,  Ind. 

The  date  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Peninsular  Horti- 
fultural  Society -of  Delaware,  has  been  changed  from 
January  12-13-14  to  January  20-21-22.  1904. 


CROP  NOTES. 

I  have  just  been  in  Bradford  Co.,  Pa.,  and  the  apple 
crop  in  tnat  vicinity  is  about  one-third  of  last  year’s 
crop,  or  even  less  and  not  much  better  here,  except  Fall 
or  perishable  apples  which  are  in  excess  of  the  demand. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  c.  c.  h. 

The  fruit  crop  here  is  very  light  indeed.  Peaches  are 
an  entire  failure;  plums  nearly  as  bad.  Pears  very  few; 
Apples  perhaps  about  25  per  cent,  not  more.  The  quality 
of  the  apples  is  fair  to  good.  The  frost  of  May  1  is  the 

cause  of  our  failure,  trees  were  all  set  with  heavy  nloom 

at  that  time.  g.  j.  f. 

Normal,  Ill. 

The  farmers  report  apples  of  good  quality,  but  all 
have  not  a  large  crop.  They  are  selling  their  orchards. 
Barreled  apples  bring  $1.  to  $1.25  without  the  barrel. 
Three  evaporators  are  running  here  and  using  up  what  is 
not  fit  to  barrel.  Apples  are  free  from  fungus  here  and 
good  size.  n.  e.  h. 

Pittsford,  N.  Y. 

Apples  in  this  section  will  be  about  75  per  cent  of  full 
crop;  quality  good,  generally.  Buyers  are  offering  $1 
per  barrel  for  fruit,  buyers  to  pack  them.  Most  grow'ers 
are  selling.  Coopers  seem  to  have  combined,  as  well  as 
apple  buyers,  as  barrels  are  40  cents  (nearly  half  price 
of  apples)  and  buyers  agree  to  a  cent  as  to  price  of  both 
fruit  and  barrel.  c.  j.  n. 

New  Baltimore  Sta.,  N.  Y. 

The  apple  crop  is  nearly  a  failure  here;  I  know  of 
large  orchards  that  have  had  from  1,000  to  2,000  barrels 
a  year  will  not  have  10  barrels  of  good 
Winter  apples  this  year.  There  are  some  Pall  apples; 
no  buyers  here  this  year.  The  grape  crop  is  also  very 
light,  not  much  over  a  quarter  of  a  full  crop.  This  is 
the  main  crop  here;  something  over  30,000  acres  in  this 
belt.  Reaches  not  over  half  a  full  crop.  i.  p.  w. 

Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

We  have  more  apples  than  last  year,  and  the  quality 
is  fine.  The  Western  buyers  say  that  Yates  County 
has  the  best  quality  of  any  County  in  the  State.  A  good 
many  W'ere  sold  for  $1.50  per  barrel  for  No.  1  fruit, 
barrel  and  .all,  and  then  the  price  advanced  until  I  know 
of  $2  being  offered  for  one  fine  orchard.  T.  Costello  of  Ben¬ 
ton  has  sold  his  crop  of  3,500  barrels  (estimated)  at  $1.82',4 
for  everything  souinl  on  the  tree,  but  about  $1.75  is  tho 
top  price  being  offered.  t.  m.  c. 

Ijakemont,'  N.  Y. 

Potatoes  are  nearly  a  failure,  the  vines  are  black  and 
almost  all  dead  from  blight.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
lot  in  many  pieces,  as  high  as  25  per  cent.  Tobacco  and 
buckwheat  are  both  fair  crops,  but  late  wheat  and  oats 
where  thrashed  are  turning  out  well.  Farmers  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  seed  about  their  usual  amount  to  wheat  this 
fall.  Second  crop  clover  is  making  a  fine  growth  and 
some  is  being  cut  to  help  out  the  fodder  crop.  There 
has  been  an  abundance  of  plums,  light  crop  of  prunes 
and  peaches.  It  has  been  very  wet  and  cold  for  grapes. 
From  quite  an  extended  ride  through  Onondaga,  Cayuga 
and  Wayne  Counties  and  the  information  I  can  get  there 
is  not  to  exceed  50  per  cent  of  an  average  crop  of  Winter 
fruit.  Summer  and  Fall  apples  have  been  nearly  an 
average  crop.  Both  Summer  and  Winter  apples  are  un¬ 
commonly  fair  and  excellent  quality.  I  have  not  heard 
of  any  sales  of  Winter  apples  in  our  vicinity  for  shipping. 
'I’here  are  two  quite  large  evaporators  near  us  and  they 
are  offering  10  cents  per  bushel  for  windfalls.  w'.  m. 

Port  Byron,  N.  Y. 


MILK  MATTERS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS.— At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  it  looks  as  though  there  might  be  some  trouble 
before  the  price  for  milk  for  the  next  six  months  is  settled. 
The  Milk  Contractors  and  the  Milk  Producers’  Union  have 
had  several  meetings  this  week,  the  Union  demanding 
40  cents  per  can  (of  quarts)  and  the  contractors  offer¬ 
ing  .37V1>  cents  per  can.  Both  sides  are  very  firm.  In 
this  section  we  cut  a  large  hay  crop,  but  of  rather  poor 
quality  while  about  40  per  cent  of  the  usual  amount  of 
corn  was  raised  on  account  of  cold,  wet  season.  About 
five  per  cent  of  our  farmers  have  silos,  but  very  few  will 
be  filled  this  fall.  There  is  a  brisk  demand  for  cow's,  with 
prices  ranging  from  $40  to  $55  for  common,  and  from  $60 


to  $90  for  good  to  choice.  Grain  is  high  and  the  farmers 
feel  that  the  outlook  for  producing  milk  at  profit  ihis 
Winter  is  a  very  poor  one,  but  still  they  seem  to  be  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  very  high  prices  for  cows.  o.  e.  p. 

Concord,  Mass. 

A  NEW  ENGLAND  MILK  PRODUCER  TALKS.— 

The  milk  producers  of  New  England  have  arrived  at  a 
period  where  they  must  get  their  strength  by  union  or 
fall  by  the  wayside.  One  great  trouble  in  the  farmer's 
affairs  is  that  he  is  afraid;  were  he  to  take  a  stand  for 
right,  his  neighbors  will  not  and  he  gets  afraid  he  will 
not  receive  the  attention  in  the  price  of  his  product  or  lie 
fears  for  the  output  of  the  same  and  does  not  cooperate. 
When  the  milk  strike  took  place  18  months  ago,  it  was  a 
common  thing  to  hear  some  producer  say  “I  have  got  to 
have  my  money,”  but  would  they  be  getting  their 
price  to-day  if  the  backbone  of  the  Producers’  Union  had 
broken  and  all  set  up  the  cry  “We  must  have  our 
money?”  We  as  a  Union  talk  of  incorporating,  this  ought 
to  benefit  the  man  who  dares  take  stock  and  sign  and 
live  up  to  an  agreement,  as  it  will  then  not  only  be 
harder  for  the  contractors  to  manipulate  the  range  of 
prices,  but  also  the  sale  and  distribution  of  milk.  With 
such  men  as  we  have  for  president  and  secretary  the 
sale  of  milk  under  their  supervision  would  mean  a  suc¬ 
cess.  The  hay  croji  in  this  section  is  about  an  average, 
perhaps  a  little  more,  but  the  feeding  value  falls  below. 
Corn  has  made  a  marked  improvement  in  the  ripening 
grain  the  past  two  weeks,  although  the  crop  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  way  below  par,  both  in  grain  and  fodder.  Not 
many  silos  here,  and  farmers  will  not  get  one-half  the 
usual  amount  of  silage.  Help  is  high  and  scaree  at 
that,  to  say  nothing  about  poor  help,  which  is  also  high. 
The  price  of  grain  is  high  and  prospects  of  its  being 
more  so.  Most  producers  here  advocate  a  rate  that 
would  bring  the  price  of  milk  delivered  on  the  car  about 
34  cents  per  eight-quart  can  and  they  claim  not  much 
money  at  that.  If  we  can  get  40  cents  what  the  directors 
ask,  that  may  mean  30  or  31  cents  here  on  the  car,  and 
when  a  man  takes  it  a  mile  or  two  or  pays  two  cents 
per  can,  for  cartage,  to  get  it  on  the  car,  he  comes  very 
near  earning  all  he  gets,  and  if  he  has  not  a  good  herd 
of  deep  milkers,  he  cannot  make  both  ends  meet,  without 
pulling  mighty  hard  on  both  ends.  We  are  told  to  pre- 
liare  for  a  strike.  Some  will  and  some  will  nol  stick  to 
their  text  if  put  to  it,  but  they  all  take  the  gain  in 
prices  if  any.  It  is  true  milk  brings  a  better  price  than 
ever  before,  and  why  should  it  not,  everything  is  higher 
in  price?  Cows  cost  from  .$45  to  $100  according  to  their 
breeding  and  quality  of  milk  they  produce.  Every  mer¬ 
chant  wants  to  make  a  little  money,  but  the  hayseed 
need  not;  he  can  eat  hay.  As  one  man  said  in  Boston, 
the  contractors  can  rnake  money  to  build  fine  homes  in 
three  or  four  years.  Can  the  farmers?  The  public  should 
be  taught  wliat  it  means  to  produce  a  can  of  milk. 
Nearly  every  fairly  educated  person  knows  that  one  pint 
of  milk  produces  nearly  as  much  nourishment  as  one 
pound  of  beef,  and  they  should  be  taught  that  milk 
shipped  to  and  received  by  the  dealer  “whole”  does  not 
always  roach  the  consumers  without  part  of  the  cream 
rernoved.  I  sold  milk  over  the  counters  of  a  grocery  store 
two  and  one-half  years,  some  of  it  was  sold  for  five  cents 
per  quart.  I  have  my  doubts  about  the  cream  being  all 
there.  The  Boston  Record  agitated  about  four  of  five 
years  ago  in  favor  of  three-cent  milk.  The  editor  must 
have  been  living  on  Mellin’s  Food.  If  he  had  9  or  10  cows 
to  milk  every  morning  about  4.30  o’clock  we  could  change 
his  price.  Much  has  been  said  about  sour  milk.  Some 
has  been  sent  back  to  this  station  for  sour  that  was 
.afterward  used  by  families  receiving  it,  and  some  sent 
back  next  day  Went  all  right.  “It  got  sweet  riding  in 
the  cars.”  We  can’t  see  any  sense  in  calling  the  con¬ 
tractors  all  sorts  of  names.  We  might  be  as  foxy  as  they 
had  we  the  chance.  But  it  is  better  to  trade  cows  or 
horses  in  a  fair  way  and  keep  up  our  reputation  as  honest 
men.  All  we  want  is  what  is  right,  and  that  is  what 
our  directors  have  asked  for,  although  the  price  is  below 
most  estimates.  We  w'ant  to  sell  our  milk  and  they 
have  to  have  milk.  Give  us  a  fair  thing  and  they  can 
have  it.  F.  w.  p. 

Wauregan,  Conn. _ 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

Wm.  H.  Cohen  &  Co..  229-231  Washington  St.,  New 
York,  are  old-established  receivers  of  game,  furs,  gin¬ 
seng,  poultry,  nuts  and  similar  products.  Write  them 
what  you  have  to  offer. 

ScoTTs’  Perfect  cow  stanchions  are  giving  universal 
satisfaction  to  all  dairymen  who  are  using  them.  They 
are  self-locking  and  self-closing.  It  will  be  well  to  look 
into  this  before  buying.  Circular  free  giving  full  infor¬ 
mation.  Address  B.  C.  Scott,  213  Beach  St.,  Bridge¬ 
port.  Conn. 

Coal  is  abundant  this  year,  but  very  high  in  price. 
The  public  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  pay  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  big  fight  of  last  year.  There  is  only  one 
known  way  to  evade  it  and  get  coal  at  half  price.  That 
is  to  use  the  Rochester  Radiators.  They  absolutely  save 
one-half  the  fuel,  or  your  money  refunded.  Write  to 
Rochester  Radiator  Co.,  39  Furnace  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

'riiE  season  for  maple  sugar  is  yet  quite  distant,  but 
it  is  none  too  soon  to  make  your  plans  for  coming 
season.  We  would  suggest  that  our  readers  look  into  the 
merits  of  Grimm’s  improved  sap  and  tapping  tools.  It 
is  claimed  that  by  their  use,  one-fourth  more  sap  can 
be  produced  without  injury  to  the  tree.  Write  to  G.  H. 
Grimm,  Rutland.  Vt.,  for  particulars  and  catalogue  of 
complete  sugar-making  outfits. 

We  call  attention  of  swine  breeders  to  the  advertise¬ 
ment  of  J.  E.  Watson,  proprietor  of  the  Springbank  herd 
of  pedigree  Berkshire  swine,  located  at  Marbledale,  Conn. 
Mr.  Watson  has  extraordinary  facilities  for  producing 
breeding  stock  of  the  highest  type,  as  his  stock  have  an 
extensive  range  in  the  limestone  district,  with  the  finest 
of  never-failing  spring  water  in  abundance,  with  clover 
and  Blue  grass.  His  method  of  feeding  insures  a  grow.h 
and  quality  of  bone  that  corn-belt-grown  swine  rarely 
possess. 

“It  Is  to  laugh!”— is  the  trite  saying  long  ago  made 
universall.v  popular  by  that  quaintly  clever — or  shall  we 
say  cleverly  quaint?— Dutch  comedian,  Louis  Mann.  The 
words  were  put  in  his  mouth  by  the  authors  of  “Th-:' 
Girl  from  Paris,”  and  their  apt  application  to  the  current 
form  of  stage  entertainment  cannot  be  questioned  at  this 
time.  The  Proctor  shows,  in  particular,  seem  nowadays 
to  carry  out  the  dictum  of  other  years,  for  in  all  the 
Proctor  programmes,  whether  in  New  York,  Albany, 
Newark  or  Montreal,  the  spirit  of  laughtei  is  omnipresent. 
It  is  a  good  sign,  too,  that  the  Proctor  audiences  prefer 
to  lau.gh,  rather  than  cry.  'Phe  average  theater  goer 
likes  to  leave  his  worries  behind  him  when  he  passes 
through  theater  jiortals  and  the  Proctor  doors  seldom 
close  upon  sober  faces. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

ALL  THE  T^AHIES  OF  THE'  WORLD. 
When  the  sun  has  left  the  hilltop. 

And  the  dai.s.v  fringe  is  furled, 

T\’hen  the  birds  from  wood  and  meadow 
Tn  iheir  hidden  nests  are  curled, 

'I'hen  I  think  of  all  the  babies 
That  are  sleeping  in  the  world. 

'I'here  are  babies  in  the  highland 
And  babies  in  the  low. 

There  are  pale  ones  wrapped  in  furry  skins 
On  the  margin  of  the  snov  . 

And  brown  ones  naked  in  the  isles 
Where  all  the  spices  grov, . 

And  some  arc  in  the  palace 
On  a  white  and  dowmy  bed. 

And  .some  are  in  the  garret 
With  a  clout  beneath  their  head. 

And  some  are  on  the  cold,  hard  earth. 
Whose  mothers  have  no  bread. 

O,  little  men  and  women. 

Dear  flowers  yet  unblown! 

O.  little  kings  and  beggars 
Of  the  pageant  yet  unknown! 

Sleep  soft  and  dream  pale  dreams  now. 
To-morrow  is  your  own; 

'Though  one  shall  walk  in  darkness. 

And  others  in  the  light. 

Though  some  shall  smile  and  others  weep 
In  the  silence  of  the  night. 

When  life  has  touched  with  many  hues 
Your  souls  now  clear  .and  while. 

Ond  save  you,  little  children. 

And  make  your  eyes  to  see 
Ilis  lingers  pointing  in  the  dark 
Whatever  you  may  be, 

'Till  one  and  all,  through  life  and  death. 
Pass  to  eternity. 

•— I.aurence  Alma-Tadema. 

• 

PiiF.TTY  new  tea  strainers  are  made  of 
white  china  with  a  nickel  rim.  The 
strainer  fits  exactly  into  a  little  nickel 
cup  that  comes  with  it.  As  soon  as  the 
tea  is  poured  the  strainer  is  put  in  the 
metal  cup,  thus  saving  drip  stains  upon 
the  cloth. 

* 

WiiKN  the  bedroom  floor  is  covered 
with  matting  much  wear  is  saved  by 
slipping  little  pads  under  the  casters  of 
the  heavier  furniture,  which  not  only 
marks  the  matting,  but  often  breaks  the 
fiber  and  starts  an  ugly  tear.  These  pads 
may  be  made  of  leather  or  cardboard, 
covered  with  stout  material  of  incon¬ 
spicuous  color.  A  soft  broom  should  be 
used  in  sweeping  matting;  hard  sweep¬ 
ing  wears  it  seriously. 

* 

Wf.  recently  met  with  a  delicious 
variation  of  hot  biscuits.  Ordinary  bis¬ 
cuit  dough  was  made,  rolled  out  as  for 
cutting,  and  then  lightly  spread  with 
butter  and  .sugar,  creamed  together.  The 
dough  was  then  rolled  up  like  a  jelly 
roll,  and  cut  into  slices  like  cinnamon 
Imns,  each  biscuit  being  sprinkled  on 
top  with  a  little  more  butter  and  sugar. 
Quickly  baked,  and  served  hot.  these 
“rolled  biscuits”  were  delicious. 

* 

A  KE.VDKTi  at  Sodus,  N.  Y.,  whose  full 
address  has  been  overlooked,  asks  for 
recipes  for  preserving  elderberries.  We 
have  never  put  up  this  fruit,  and  the 
only  recipes  we  have  direct  that  they 
be  canned  like  blackberries,  or  spiced 
like  grapes.  We  should  like  further  in¬ 
formation;  perhaps  some  of  our  readers 
can  supply  it.  We  have  been  told  that 
New  England  housekeepers  can  elder¬ 
berries  with  very  little  sugar  for  use  in 
Winter  pies.  We  think  the  fruit  is  quite 
insipid,  however,  unless  carefully  spiced. 
* 

We  have  heard  of  two  country  girls 
who  have  created  a  remunerative  busi¬ 
ness  as  egg  buyers,  getting  the  eggs  from 
farmers  throughout  their  district.  They 
use  a  one-horse  wagon,  and  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  route  they  go  over  each  day.  The 
farmers  have  their  eggs  ready,  and  they 
are  packed  in  cases,  taken  home,  and 
every  egg  is  washed  and  wiped  dry  and 
candled.  They  are  then  assorted  Into 
four  varieties,  the  white-shelled  ones, 
the  deep  brown  and  light  brown,  and  a 


cull  grade  which  catches  the  runts  of  the 
other  three  grades,  also  the  doubtful 
ones  in  candling.  The  culls  are  sold  at 
market  price.  They  have  a  fancy  market 
for  the  perfect  eggs,  which  are  packed 
in  clean,  new  cases.  These  girls  have 
made  a  success  of  their  business,  and 
ihere  may  be  others  so  situated  that 
they  can  follow  a  similar  plan. 

* 

The  heavy  wash  waists  which  are  *o 
be  worn  well  into  the  Winter  have  caus¬ 
ed  a  demand  for  wash  stocks  of  thick 
material  to  go  with  them,  instead  of  the 
silk  or  ribbon  neck  dressings.  These  are 
almost  always  white;  colored  stocks 
seem  to  have  lost  favor.  It  is  a  good 
thing  too,  for  colored  neckwear  is  often 
unbecoming,  and  every  woman  does  not 
possess  the  knack  of  selecting  it  wisely. 
Basket-weave  cheviot  and  other  mercer¬ 
ized  materials  are  the  favorites.  The 
basket  weave  is  heavier  than  in  the 
Spring  materials. 

Ecus  a  la  bonne  femme  form  a  pleas¬ 
ant  variation  from  ordinary  poaching 
and  baking.  Cut  an  onion  into  fine  dice, 
fry  it  lightly  in  a  tablespoonful  of  but¬ 
ter,  then  dash  in  a  teaspoonful  of  vine¬ 
gar.  Butter  a  shallow  dish,  sprinkle  the 
fried  onion  over  it,  and  break  in  five 
eggs,  being  very  careful  that  the  yolks 
remain  whole.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  until 
the  whites  become  a  delicate  film.  Dust 
with  salt  and  white  pepper.  .Just  before 
sending  to  the  table  sprinkle  all  over 
the  dish  coarse  bread  crumbs  fried  deli¬ 
cately  brown  in  butter,  and  garnish  with 
watercress  or  parsley. 

* 

A.\  editorial  writer  in  the  Century 
Magazine  speaks  thus  of  our  prevailing 
discontent  with  work: 

'That  there  is  much  discontent  with  work 
among  the  so-called  middle  classes  in 
America  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  pamper¬ 
ing  of  children,  to  the  supplying  of  their 
natural  and  artificial  wants,  and  to  the 
sentiment.al  idea  that  “their  day  of  toil 
will  come  soon  enough."  In  general,  work 
is  not  a  curse,  hut  a  blessing— a  positive 
means  of  grace.  One  can  hardly  begin  too 
early  to  impress  upon  children  lessons  of 
self-help  by  tasks  appropriate  to  their  age 
and  forces,  and  to  beget  in  them  scorn  of 
idleness  and  of  dependence  on  others.  To 
do  this  is  to  make  them  happy  through  the 
self-respect  that  comes  with  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  power,  and  thus  to  approximate 
'Tennyson’s  goal  of  man:  “Self-reverence, 
self-knowledge,  self-control." 


The  Prize  Photographic  Com¬ 
petition. 

Pictures  have  been  coming  in  more 
rapidly  of  late  than  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  competition,  but  there  is  still 
room  for  more.  Some  subjects  are  still 
entirely  v;ithout  representation;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  no  pictures  of  Spring  bulbs  have 
yet  been  received,  and  there  is  a  small 
showing  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants, 
which  are  really  especially  suitable  for 
the  farm  garden,  because  of  their  per¬ 
manence.  We  hope  to  see  many  new  ac¬ 
cessions  to  the  list  between  now  and 
November  1. 

First  Prize,  -  $7.00 

Second  Prize,  -  $6.00 

Third  Prize,  -  $3.00 

The  competition  is  open  until  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  1903,  thus  affording  opportunity  to 
secure  a  picture  at  any  season  most  fa¬ 
vorable.  Any  further  information  de¬ 
sired  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 
Address  all  pictures  to  Prize  Photograph 
Competition,  Woman  and  Home  Depart¬ 
ment  of  The  Rukal  New-Yohkeu. 


Not  the  ultimate  truth  which  is  God’s 
alone,  but  the  highest  attainable  truth 
is  the  aim  of  science,  and  tn  translate 
science  into  virtue  is  the  goal  of  civili¬ 
zation. — David  Starr  .Iordan. 


Mrs.  Bassett’s  Squash  Pie. 

Wal — howdy  do.  Mis’  Robbins;  how’r? 
all  your  folks  to-day?  This  is  pretty 
tryin’  weather  for  us  old  folks,  but  I 
naanage  to  get  along  middlin’  well — for 
me.  I’ve  been  sort  o’  scairt,  though, 
about  your  ma — she’s  lookin’  real  peak¬ 
ed  this  Summer — just  the  sort  to  wilt 
right  down  under  a  hot  spell  like  this. 

You  don’t  mean  to  tell  me  that  she’s 
goin’  with  you  over  to  the  Ta’nton  Cattle 
Show  next  w'eek!  I  call  that  dretful 
resky — her  in  such  feeble  health,  too. 

Wal — yes — a  cattle  show  is  a  dretful 
interesting  place,  certain  sure.  We  all 
on  us  went  over  to  it  last  year,  but  I 
ain’t  been  before  since— why,  I  don’t 
know  whep — it  must  have  been  the  year 
that  Lyddy  fell  down  the  suller-stairs. 
You  see,  she  was  plannin’  to  plant  some 
Dahlia  roots,  an’ - 

Huh—  Oh!  who  went  over?  Why,  all 
our  folks,  and  Sister  Sally  and  her  folks, 
an’  Hiram  John  an’  his  folks,  and  Sarah 
Bell  Ann— she  ain’t  got  no  folks,  but  it’s 
all  her  own  fault,  because  John  Henry 
Allen,  he - 

Oh,  yes,  it  was  a  family  party,  sure 
enough— Si  Bartlett,  he  fixed  up  seats 
for  us  in  his  old  milk-wagon,  and  took 
us  over.  Land.  I  felt  as  if  I  was  goln’ 
to  school  again  in  that  old  school-wagon 
pa  used  to  run.  I  sort  of  expected 
Hime  and  Benny  to  get  to  picking  at 
each  other,  the  way  they  used  to.  or  to 
go  to  throwin’  spit-balls  at  Sara  Ann  an’ 
me,  or  to  put  their  feet  in  the  dinner  kit¬ 
tle  and  spoil  the  squash  pie.  An’  that 
would  ha’  been  a  loss  sure  enough,  as  it 
turned  out,  though,  land  knows,  I  never 
thought  of  such  a  thing  when  I  put  it  in. 
What!  hain’t  you  never  heard  tell  about 
my  squash  pie  ’t  I  took  for  our  dinner 
over  to  Cattle  Show?  Mercy  me!  Why, 
I  thought  everybody  in  two  counties 


GREATEST  HOUSEHOLD 
NECESSITY  FREE! 


THE  “1900”  BALL-BEARING 
FAMILY  WA.SHEK  SENT  FKEI 
without  depositor  advance  payment 
of  any  kind,  freight  paid  both  way 
on  .SO  days'  trial  Unquestlonabl 
greatest  family  laborsavor  everin-l 
vented.  Saves  time,  expense,  and ' 
wear  and  tear.  Will  do  the  family 
washing  without  boiling  clothes, 
hand-scrabbing  or  back-breaking. 

Revolves  on  bicycle  ball-bearings 
and  is  therefore  easiest  running  washer  ever  m:i(le 
Will  do  two  hours’  wash  in  ten  minutes.  Washes 
blankets  as  well  as  laces,  absolutely  clean,  and  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  injury. 

K.txsAs  City,  Mo. 
“I  have  given  your  washer  a  fair 
trial.  It  is  the  best  washer  I  ever  saw. 
It  has  washed  our  heavy  blankets 
with  ease.  I  washed  them  last  Spring 
and  rubbed  more  than  an  hour,  and 
yet  they  had  to  go  through  again,  but 
the  -‘1900”  Washer  cleaned  them 
thoroughly  clean.  We  do  our  wash¬ 
ing  very  quick  and  have  no  tired  and 
worn-out  feeling  as  of  old.”  MRS. 
J.  L.  BANNER,  4302  Troost  Ave. 

Itcosts  nothingtotry.  Sent  absolutely  free,  freight 
paid  both  ways,  for  a  trial  of  30  days.  No  money  re¬ 
quired  in  advance. 

Write  at  once  for  book  and  particulars  to 
THE  1900  WA.SHEK  CO.. 

143S  State  Street,  Bingfhamton,  N.  Y. 
Reference:  First  National  Bank,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 


Absolute  Range  Perfection 

Sold  for  Cash  or  ea 
Monthly  Payments. 

$10  to  $20 
Saved. 

Freight 
paid  rs  ft 
of  the 
Miiiii- 
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north  of 
the  Ten- 
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Line; 
equal¬ 
ized  be¬ 
yond. 

Ttar  MitT  re- 
hided  after  ih 
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Clapp's  Ideal  Steel  R.ange 

a  not  W  per  cent  better  than  othera.  My  auperior  JoMtloo 
ID  Lake  Erie,  wh^  iron,  ateel,  coaL  frelghU  and  akUljd 
abor  are  cheyicr  and  beat,  enablea  me  tq  furaiah  a  TOP 
<OTCH  Steel  Range  at  a  clean  aaving  of  110  to  «».  ^d 
t»r  free  caUloguea  of  all  atylea  and  alxea,  wUh  or  withoot 
reacrvolr,  for  city,  town  or  country  uae. 

CHESTEI D.  CLAPP  COtSBrnmit  St.  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Marks’  Artificial  Limbs 


had  heard  about  that.  Folks  seem  to  be 
such  awful  hands  for  talk  nowadays. 
Wal,  as  I  was  tellin’  you.  Si’s  horses. 


With  Rubber  Hands  and  Feet. 

THE  MOST 


they  went  along  pretty  smart,  though 
they  ain’t  so  handsome  as  they  might 
be — not  by  a  long  shot — won’t  never  be 
hung  for  their  looks — thougli,  for  that 
matter,  neither  will  Si;  them  Bartletts’ 
faces  always  did  look  like  the  edge  of 
the  Stater  Maine — way  it’s  down  on  the 
map.  I  s’pose,  though,  that  ain’t  neith¬ 
er  here  nor  there,  seeing  that  the  p’lnt 
is  that  we  got  to  Cattle  Show  good  and 
early,  afore  they’d  gin  out  any  of  their 
prizes  or  Reward  o’  Merit  cards. 

Wal,  the  men  folks  all  went  off  ’long 
o’  Si  to  see  about  puttin’  the  horses  up 
somewhere,  and  so  we  women  folks 
started  right  off  t’  see  the  women’s  work. 
I  always  do  like  to  see  what  lookin’ 
things  some  women  will  have  the  face  to 
bring  to  a  fair,  and  put  on  show  for  all 
the  other  women  to  see.  This  lime, 
though,  there  was  some  real  good  look¬ 
ing  things,  though  some  others  on  ’em 
did  make  you  as  sick  as  if  you  was  goin’ 
round  Pint  Judy  Pint  in  a  schooner. 
Wal,  the  first  thing  my  eye  lit  on  to  was 


ABOUT  THAT  COAT 

You  wear  a  coat.  Why.? 
To  keep  the  cold  out.?  No; 
to  keep  the  warmth  in. 
What  of  the  body  that  has 
no  warmth — the  thin,  poor 
body  that  lacks  the  healthy 
flesh  and  fat  it  needs? 

For  such  we  say  that  Scott’s 
Emulsion  provides  the  right 
kind  of  a  coat.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  Scott’s  Emulsion  builds 
firm,  solid  flesh  and  sup¬ 
plies  just  enough  fat  to  fill 
nature’s  requirements  —  no 
more.  That  means  bodily 
warmth. 

We’ll  send  you  a  sample  free  upon  request. 
SCOTT  <k  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


COMFORTABLE,  OURABLE  and' NATURAL. 

Although  a  man  may  lose  both  of  his  legs,  he  Is  not 
necessarily  helpless  By  having  artiacial  legs  with  rub¬ 
ber  feet  applied,  he  will  be  restored  to  his  usefulness. 

The  engraving  is  from  an  instantaneous  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  man  ascending  a  ladder;  he  has  two 
artifloial  legs  substituting 
his  natural  ones,  which  were . 
crushed  by  a  railroad  accident 
and  amputated.  With  his  rub-  | 
her  foot,  this  man  can  ascend  or 
descend  a  ladder,hulanco  hi  mself 
on  the  rungs  and  have  bis  hands 
at  liberty.  He  can  work  at  the  ; 
bench  and  earn  a  good  day’s 
wages.  He  can  walk  and  mingle 
with  persons  without  betraying 
his  loss;  in  fact,  he  is  restored 
to  hi  8  former  self  for  all  practical 
purposes. 

With  the  old  methods  of  com¬ 
plicated  ankle  joints,  these  re¬ 
sults  could  not  be  so  thoroughly 
attained. 

Over  27,000  In  use  scattered  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Many  of 
them  have  been  supplied  with¬ 
out  presenting  themselves  to  the 
maker,  simply  sending  measure¬ 
ments  on  a  formula  which  any 
one  can  easily  All  out. 

Indorsed  and  purchased  by  the 
U.  S.  Government  and  many 
foreign  governments. 

A  Treatise  of  500  pages,  and 
formula  for  measuring  Sent 
Free. 

A.  A.  MARKS, 

701  Broadway,  New  York. 

(Established  50  Years.) 

A  RURAL  MAIL  BOX 

Should  be 
simple,  neat, 
strong,  and 
durable. 

A  box  may  be 
approved  by 
the  P.  M.  Gen¬ 
eral  and  still 
not  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser. 

Our  “Uncle _ 

Sam’s  Favor- 
Ite”  has  official  I 
approval  and!  ^ 
also  the  ap-hj^ftS 
proval  of  thou-'aj-i’^ 
sands  who  are  riUj 
using  It  and 
know  It’s  all  right. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO., 

Adrian,  Mich. 


SQUABS  PAY  K 

Easier,  need  attention  only  pari  of 
time,  bring  big  prices.  Raised  i  n  one 
month.  Money-makers  for  poultry- 
men,  farmers, women.  Send  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  and  learn  this  rich  ^me 
industry.  PLYMOUTH  BOCK  SQUAB 
lA  Rrtctnn.  Mass. 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR, 

World’s  Standard  Hatcher. 

Died  26  Gov.  £zp«rim«&t8utto&«  In  U. 
Canjkdn,  AnstnlUand  New  Zenliad* 

Medal  ntPaB-Amerleaii,Oct.  190L 
lar  f  re»  Complete  ceialogne,  1$0  p«  oxll  ln« 
tot  lOo.  Aek  neareet  office  for  book  No.  101 
^  .  OYPIIEK8  INCCBATUK  CO., 

Molfture  ibaSaU>.M.Y.»Ciao^,Xii.,bcet<n,MMa,  New  forkM..!* 
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a  great  blazin’  bedqiiilt.  11  was  hand¬ 
some,  I  w'lll  give  in.  It  must  have  took 
sights  and  sights  of  gumption,  as  well 
as  yeller  cloth,  to  figure  that  out,  and 
it  must  ’a’  made  the  stars  in  the  heaven 
above  feel  meachin’  to  look  down  on  it. 
Vvhy,  there  isn’t  one  on  ’em  could  hold 
a  candle  to  it! 

Wal,  as  I  was  a-sayin’,  I  was  lookin’ 
at  that  bedquilt  and  tryin’  to  take  the 
pattern  of  it  so’t  I  could  make  one 
like  it  for  our  best  bedroom,  when  up 
stepped  Hetty,  and  punched  me  in  the 
side,  a  good,  strong  punch,  and  says  she: 
“Ma,  do  come  over  here  an’  look  at  these 
squash  pies  a-settin’  up  for  prizes. 
Land,”  says  she,  “why,  I  wouldn’t  send 
such  pies  as  them  out  to  feed  the  hogs 
with.  They’d  say:  ‘Give  us  a  squash, 
and  we  could  do  better  than  that  our¬ 
selves.’  ”  Wal,  with  that,  I  went  over 
to  see  them  pies,  though  I  did  hate  to 
leave  that  star  bedquilt — and,  lawsy  me 
— they  was  a  sickly  lookin’  set.  Wal, 
says  I,  Hetty  May,  I  do  presoom  to  say 
that  that  pie  I  brought  over  for  our  din¬ 
ner  is  a  enough  sight  better-lookin’ 
than  any  of  these,  if  your  pa  has  kicked 
the  kittle  round  all  the  way  from  ’Sonet 
here.  With  that,  up  stepped  a  dapper- 
Icokin’  young  feller  that  was  walkin’ 
around  sort  of  lookin’  out  for  things. 
“Excuse  me,  marm,”  says  he,  takin’  off 
his  hat  with  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets, 
“but  I  overheard  what  you  just  said,  and 
if  you’ve  got  any  better  lookin’  pie  than 
these  ’ere  along  with  you,  you’d  better 
bring  it  in,”  says  he,  “for  the  judges  are 
just  gettin’  round  to  set  on  these  pies.” 

I  brought  that  pie  for  our  dinner,  says 
I,  and  I  don’t  know  as  ’twouUl  improve 
it  any  to  be  set  on  by  several  men.  It 
was  all  I  could  do  to  keep  pa  from 
trompin’  all  over  it  as  we  come  along 
this  morning. 

The  young  feller  laffed,  and  said  he 
guessed  they  wouldn’t  hurt  it  any,  but 
I  felt  sort  er  dubersome;  Hetty  May, 
though — she  kep  a-nudgin’  me  and  a- 
sayin’,  “Do,  ma,  do!  Oh,  say,  ma  do” — 
till  finally,  ruther  than  be  drove  clean 
out  of  my  seventeen  senses,  I  give  in. 
Wal — all  right,  sez  I.  You  run  and  git 
it,  Hetty  May,  an’  if  t’  ain’t  all  stove  to 
flinders  a-flouncin’  around  in  that  kittle, 
you  can  bring  it  to  this  man,  and  with 
that  I  walked  off,  real  unconcerned,  to 
look  at  the  pickles  and  jells.  I  wa’n’t 
goin’  to  have  that  feller  think  I  was  set 
up  any  by  puttin’  my  squash  pie  in 
Ta’nton  Cattle  Show. 

Bimeby,  Hetty  May  came  runnin’  up 
to  me  all  nerved  up.  “It’s  in,  ma,  it’.i 
in,”  sez  she,  “an’  it  ain’t  spoiled  a  mite, 
an’  it  looks  real  han’some.  Wal — sez  1, 
cool  as  a  cowcumber — I  guess  it  looks 
full  as  well  as  these  Ta’nton  pies.  Let’s 
go  and  look  at  the  garden  sass.  Over  by 
the  cabbage-heads  we  run  across  the  rest 
o’  the  folks,  an’  I  ain’t  the  one  to  say 
there  was  anythin’  cur’us  in  that.  Then 
we  went  around  and  saw  all  the  rest  of 
the  things,  and  the  men  folks  got  so  sor¬ 
ter  intrusted  in  some  hoss-racin’  that  it 
was  along  quite  late  when  we  got  round 
to  go  and  eat  our  vittles.  On  our  way 
to  the  wagon.  Si  sorter  hung  back  with 
the  women  folks,  and  sez  he:  “I’m  in 
hopes  you’ve  brought  one  of  them  squash 
pies  of  yourn,  Hepsey;  I’ve  got  a  hole 
in  me  hig  as  a  woodchuck,  an’  seems  to 
me  one  of  them  would  taste  real  good.” 
I  was  goin’  to  sort  of  pass  it  off,  but 
Hetty  May  spoke  right  up:  “Ma  put  it 
in  the  show,”  sez  she.  I  could  ’a’  slap¬ 
ped  her  with  a  good  will.  Wal,  you  ought 
to  have  heard  the  howdydo — all  the  men 
folks  turned  round  and  pitched  in — they 
was  a  good  rod  ahead,  but  trust  men 
folks  for  bearin’  when  you’re  talkin’ 
about  vittles  an’  sich.  Land,  you’d 
have  thought  I  was  goin’  to  starve  ’em 
to  death  and  that  I  hadn’t  brought  a 
single  other  thing  to  eat. 

Wal — the  upshot  on  it  was  that  I  fin¬ 
ally  give  in  an’  promised  to  go  back  and 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs. Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  Is  the  Best. — Adr. 


fake  my  pie  out,  providin’  them  judges 
hadn’t  set  on  it  and  made  it  more  squash 
’n  it  set  out  to  be.  So  back  we  all  trail¬ 
ed — Hetty  May  hated  to  like  a  dog,  but 
I  made  her,  for  I  felt  as  if  she  got  us 
into  all  this  fuss — I  leadin’  off  an’  the 
men  folks  taggin’  on  behind,  to  see  that 
I  didn’t  back  out  when  I  got  there.  I 
wanted  to  stop  a  minute  when  we  got 
to  that  blazin’  star  quilt,  but  the  men 
folks  wouldn’t  hear  of  it,  you’d  ’a’ 
thought  they  was  about  to  starve  right 
in  their  tracks.  An’  so  we  got  to  the 
row  o’  pies,  an’  there,  right  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  ’em  all,  set  my  pie,  marked  full 
and  plain,  “Mrs.  Hepsey  Bassett,  ’Sonet, 
First  Prize.”  You  could  ’a’  knocked  me 
down  with  a  feather,  I  was  that  beat, 
and  Hetty  May,  she  looked  for  all  the 
world  as  if  she’d  been  made  a  queen,  or 
president  of  our  Sewing  Circle.  Even  Sam 
yelled  out:  “Bully  for  you,  ma!  Bully 
for  you,”  and  I  could  see  that  all  the 
folks  was  impressed.  So  I  turned 
around  sort  o’  majestic-like,  an’  I  sez 
with  a  grain  o’  sarcasm:  Wal,  I  guess 
you  won’t  get  that  pie  for  your  dinner 
this  time,  after  all  your  traipsin’.  They 
didn’t  say  nothin’,  but  the  men  folks 
turned  round  pretty  sudden  an’  traveled 
off  towards  the  sheds.  I  sorter  waited 
a  minute  just  to  see  how  my  name 
looked  with  “First  Prize”  tacked  on  to 
it,  an’  just  then  up  stepped  that  same 
young  feller,  smilin’  as  a  basket  o’  chips, 
an’  sez  he:  “The  judges  didn’t  seem  to 
spile  your  pie  very  much,  did  they? 
Of  course  they  had  to  take  one  piece  out 
to  sample  it.” 

Wal — sez  1 — I  don’t  know  as  they  did, 
and  I  don’t  know  as  they  did  not.  I 
can’t  reely  blame  ’em  for  takin’  a  small 
piece  out  for  a  sample,  though  if  they 
was  my  men  folks  they  wouldn’t  have 
stopped  off  short  of  the  whole  thing. 
Why — they’re  out  there  now,  mad  as 
hornets  to  think  they  can’t  have  that 
pie  for  dinner.  You’d  think  they 
couldn’t  relish  any  other  vittles  at  all. 
At  that  he  sorter  laffed,  and  looked  at 
Hetty  May,  an’  then  walked  off  and 
talked  to  another  man  that  was  standin’ 
near  by.  I  took  Hetty  May  by  the  arm 
and  walked  her  across  to  the  bedquilts, 
for  she’s  real  sharp  at  takin’  patterns. 
Hetty  May  is.  We  hadn’t  been  there 
more’n  two  minutes  when  I  felt  some¬ 
body  a-touchin’  my  arm,  an’  land  sakes 
ef  there  wa’n’t  that  same  spruce  young 
feller  again — smiliner  than  ever — cf  so 
could  be^ — an’  with  my  pie  in  his  hand. 
He  made  a  regular  dancin’  school  bow, 
an’  stuck  out  that  pie  towards  me,  an’ 
sez  he:  “It  seems  a  great  pity  that  no¬ 
body  should  enjoy  this  delicious  pie,” 
sez  he,  “an’  if  you’re  in  a  great  hurry 
to  go,  w'hy  I  guess  we  can  oblige  you 
by  lettin’  you  take  your  pie  just  a  lit¬ 
tle  early.”  An’  then  he  made  another 
great  bow,  and  handed  me  over  a  spick- 
and-span  new  two-dollar  bill,  an’  sez 
he:  “I’m  real  proud  to  present  the 

prize  to  you,  Mrs.  Bassett.” 

.4t  first  I  scai'cely  sensed  it.  but  then 
I  grabbed  Hetty  May  by  the  arm  an’ 
marched  her  off  to  where  our  folks  was. 
I  wished  afterwards  I’d  a-asked  the 
young  feller  to  come  too — he  was  so 
polite — but  I  was  so  flustered  I  didn’t 
think. 

Wal — at  any  rate,  there  sot  the  men 
around  the  wagon,  gloomy  as  anything, 
gittin’  ready  to  eat  the  baked  beans  and 
vittles  the  other  women  had  brought. 
You’d  Older  seen  Sam  laff:  “Wal — if 
it  don’t  take  ma,”  he  sez.  “First — she 
takes  the  prize,  and  then  she  makes 
’em  give  her  the  pie  back  for  dinner. 
That  is  the  beateree!” 

It  ain’t  hurt  it  any,  sez  I — an’  I  guess 
it  wasn’t,  by  the  way  those  men  fell  to 
on  it  an’  cleaned  up  every  crumb. 

Then  Si  tackled  up,  an’  we  started  for 
home,  but  not  before  all  of  us  women 


folks  had  been  down  to  the  village  an’ 
laid  out  that  whole  two-dollar  bill  on 
.good  yaller  caliker.  An’  Hetty  May 
an’  me,  we  pieced  a  bedquilt  this  Winter 
that  was  as  far  beyond  that  Ta’nton  one 
as  that  was  ahead  of  the  stars  in  the 
firmament  above,  as  Scripter  says.  You 
step  right  up  to  the  north  chamber  an’ 
take  a  look  at  it;  but  don’t  mention  it 
around,  for  it’s  to  be  in  Hetty  May’s 
settin’  out — trossoo,  they  call  it — when 
she  marries  that  Ta’nton  feller — come 
Thanksgivin’,  an’  I  ain’t  only  just  told 
two  or  three  to  the  sewin’  circle,  an’ 
Deacon  Blodgett’s  wife,  an’  A’nt  Sophie 
Pierce,  an’  one  or  two  others. 

It’s  a  dead  secret.  Step  right  this 
way. — Winifred  Arnold  in  Everybody’s 
Magazine. 


Sweet  Potato  Pie. — lane  a  deep  pie 
dish  with  puff  pastry.  Steam  large  po¬ 
tatoes  until  tender,  peel,  and  slice  them 
thin.  Filling  the  dish,  add  one  cupful 
of  sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar, 
one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  one-half  cup 
of  water,  one  tablespoonful  of  corn¬ 
starch  sifted  over,  and  one  teaspoonful 
each  of  cinnamon  and  ginger.  Cover 
with  a  top  crust  and  bake  in  a  quick 
oven. 

CooKixo  CoKX. — On  page  G19  Mrs. 
Hymers  gives,  among  other  recipes  for 
preparing  sweet  corn,  one  for  boiling  it. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  contains  a  radical 
error,  viz.,  the  advice  to  set  on  with  cold 
water.  As  I  grow  sweet  corn  for  market 
I  have  made  the  subject  something  of  a 
study,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
quicker  process  of  dropping  into  a  'arge 
quantity  of  salted  boiling  water,-  leaving 
it  in  five  or  six  minutes  and  then  taking 
out  at  once  is  much  the  better.  There 
is  a  delicate  aroma  about  properly  cook¬ 
ed  sweet  corn  which  is  lost  by  too  long 
steeping,  much  the  same  as  tea  leaves 
lose  their  aroma  and  impart  it  to  water 
which  is  used  as  a  beverage.  w.  i>. 


In  comparing  Grain-0  and  coffee 
remember  that  while  the  taste  is 
the  same  Grain-O  gives  health  and 
strength  while  coffee  shatters  the 
nervous  system  and  breeds  disease 
of  the  digestive  organs.  Thinking 
people  prefer  Grain-O  and  its  ben¬ 
efits. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocers  everywhere  ;  15c.  and  25c.  per  paclcagA 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines.' 

Organize  an  exchange  In  yonr 
community.  Full  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO.. 

152  St.  Clair  Street, 

C-  N.  301.  CIiEVELAND,  O. 


built 


rI^W0  years  ago  Alexander  Heath,  of 
Boston,  determined  that  there  should 
be  more  subscribers  for 

The  Saturday 
Evening  Post 

in  that  city  and  its  suburbs  than  in  any 
city  in  the  country.  He  wanted  to  build 
a  new  home  and  determined  that  The 
Post  should  pay  for  it.  Both  results 
have  been  accomplished.  Here  is  the 
home  —  paid  for  entirely  through  work  for 
that  magazine. 

Wliat  lie  accomplished  you  can  duplicate. 
The  publisliers  are  ready  to  announce  tlie 
greatest  offer  ever  made  for  work  for  'I  hk 
Ladies’  Home  Journal  and  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  In  addition  to  a  liberal  pay¬ 
ment  for  every  subscription  or  renewal  secured 

$50,000 

will  be  given  to  3,000 
Persons 

this  winter  —  a  part  each  month — just  as  an 
extra  iuceiUive  to  good  work.  No  experience 
necessary ;  no  expense  involved.  Write  for 
full  rletails. 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
612  ARCH  STREET 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


Banner  Lye 

is  NOT 


Old  Style  Lye 


Our  patented  safety  package  is  easily 
opened  and  you  can  use  as  little  or  much 
at  a  time  as  you  like. 

Hanner  Lyo  is  odorless  and  colorless 
and  safe  and  satisfactory. 


Makes  Pure  Soap 

— 10  pounds  of  hard  soap  or  20  gtillons 
of  soft  soap — without  boiling  or  large 
kettles,  in  only  -ten  minutes. 

Banner  Lye  keeps  your  kitchen,  milk- 
room,  milk-pans,etc  ,  and  dairy  absolutely 
sweet  and  clean.  It  takes  away  not  only 
the  dirt  that  you  can  see,  hut  the  dirt  that 
you  can’t  see. 

Tour  grocer,  druggist,  or  storekeeper  sells  it  for 
lO  eeiits.  Send  to  us  for  the  free  book,  "  IUm  of 
Banner  Lye." 

The  Pctm  Chemical  Work.s,PhIhidelph  ja,U  .S  A 


ALABASTINE 


Is  the  only 
■wall  coat- 

,  , ,  Ing  recom¬ 

mended  I)y'ianltarian8,who  condemn  ordinary 
hot  and  cold  water  kalsomines  and  wall  paper. 
Alahastlne  is  a  rock  base  coating  as  endarlng 
as  the  walljin  handsome  tints  and  effects. 

Free  Information. 

Alabastioe  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 
and  106  Water  Street,  New  York  City. 


$100.  to  $300.  MONTHLY. 

Men  and  women.  Salesmen,  Managers  and  General 
Agents.  Delightfal  business  year  round.  Mnsilers 
gettiug  rich.  Write  today  for  brand-new 
plan  and  Special  Offer  this  mouth. 
100  per  cent  proUts.  No  risk.  Goods 
well  advertised.  Natioual  reputation.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Customers  delighted.  We're  au 
old  firm,  capital  tlOO, 000.00.  OataloKue 
FREE.  Any  energetic  man  or  woman  can 
get  good  pusition.paylng  big  wages. 

WORLD  MFG.  CO., 

81  World  RIdg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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MARKETS 


General  Review. 

Feed  is  firm  and  high,  caused  in  part  by 
the  stoppage  of  Minnesota  mills  owing  to 
strikes.  The  trouble  appears  to  be  about 
over,  but  prices  will  drop  slowly  if  at  all. 
Speculation  in  clover  seed  has  put  an  al¬ 
most  prohibitive  price  on  it,  compared 
with  a  month  ago.  Timothy  also  shows 
some  advance.  'J'he  corn  crop  is  coming 
out  better  than  was  expected.  Koports  of 
damage  were  exaggerated,  and  the  market 
is  easy  at  slightly  lower  figures.  Potatoes 
are  on  the  gain,  with  good  demand  and 
some  sales  above  prices  named  below. 
Cabbages  dull  and  weak.  The  cause  of 
the  low  figures  for  tomatoes  is  not  a  sur¬ 
plus.  but  the  miserable  quality.  The  al¬ 
ternate  droughts,  floods  and  cold,  cloudy 
days  have  given  tomato  plants  a  hard 
struggle.  In  some  places  there  is  a  very 
scanty  .setting,  owing  to  rains  at  bloom¬ 
ing  time,  and  what  fruits  there  are  ripen 
slowly.  The  apple  situation  has  improved, 
although  considerable  damaged  stuff  is 
still  seen.  As  usual  at  this  season  there 
are  a  good  many  small  and  anyemic-look- 
ing  poaches.  The  better  grades  are  at  a 
premium.  The  indications  for  hops  are 
that  prices  will  go  above  30  cents.  Chest¬ 
nuts  are  scarce  and  bringing  $10  to  $12  at 
present.  It  is  a  little  early  yet  for  the 
general  crop.  A  sudden  drop  may  occur 
at  any  time.  It  is  advisable  to  ship  as 
soon  as  possible.  Hickory  nuts  are  scarce. 

Prices  obtained  during  week  ending 
October  1.  1903: 

THE  WEEK'S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

GRAIN.— Wheat,  No.  2,  rod,  82%;  No.  1, 
hard,  Uuluth,  91;  No.  1,  Northern,  New 
York,  89.  Corn,  53@5>.  Oats,  42@43.  Rye, 
State.  57(^158.  Barley,  52@58. 

GRASS  SHEDS.— Ret.ail  prices,  prime, 
medium  red  clover,  bu.,  $10.20.  Timothy, 
$3.25. 

BEANS.— Marrow,  bu.,  $2.50®3;  pea, 
$2.37%'&2. 10;  re<l  kidney,  $2.70^3.25;  white 
kidney.  $2.(!5(52.q0. 

FEED.— Retail  prices.  Western  Spring 
bran,  $201721;  middlings,  $23^24. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Hay,  No.  1,  80@S5; 
No.  2,  751777^2:  No.  3,  051/70;  clover,  mixed, 
65(fl70;  clover.  59@60;  marsh,  451750.  Straw, 
rye,  60@$1.  oat,  45@50. 

MIEK.— New  York  Exchange  price  2% 
cents  per  quart  to  shippers  in  26-cent 
freight  zone. 

BUTTE  R.— Creamery,  17<g:21%;  State 
dairy.  15Vil/20;  Western  factory,  14(glG; 
renovated,  14'!717;  paCKing  stock,  13@15. 

CHEESE.— Full  cream,  11@12%;  skim.s, 
3@9. 

EGGS.— Choice  to  fancy,  251728;  lower 
grades,  131722. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— Apples,  evaporated, 
5%@7Vf::  sun-dried,  3V^174Vii;  raspberries,  17@ 
21;  hucklebei-ries,  13Vi;@  14;  blackberries, 
5M!@6;  cherries,  20. 

GINSENG.— State  and  Northern,  $5.60@ 
6.50;  Western.  $.5@6;  Southern,  $4.50@5. 

HOPS.-Choice,  State,  1903,  30@32;  me¬ 
dium  to  prime,  28@29;  common,  211722. 

FRE-SH  FRUITS.— Apples,  choice,  bbl., 
$1.50@3.50.  under  grades,  75(g$1.25.  Pears, 
bbl.,  $1.50@4;  1-3  bbl. -keg,  $1@1.50.  Plums, 
S-lb.  basket,  251740.  Peaches,  16-qt.  basket, 
5017$1.25.  Grapes,  I-Ib.  basket,  n@15;  24-lb. 
carrier,  5017$1;  bulk,  ton,  $401745.  Musk- 
melons,  40-qt.  crate,  $1.50(0:2.50. 

VEGETABLES.— Potatoes,  good  to  ch., 
bbl.,  $1.751t2;  lower  grades,  $1.50171.02; 
sweets,  yellow,  $1.25171.75;  carrots,  bbl..  $1S> 
1.25  Celery,  doz.,  101740.  Corn,  100,  25@ 
$1.75.  Cucumbers,  bbl.,  $2173.25.  Egg  plants, 
bbl.,  $2(5:2.50.  Lettuce,  doz.,  20@50.  Onions, 
bbl.,  yellow,  $1.50(02.25:  red,  $1.5O'02.59; 
while.  $2(04.  Peppers,  bbl.,  75@$1.75.  eas, 
bu.  basket,  $1@2.  String  beans,  bu.  basket, 
750$1.25.  Squash,  marrow,  bbl.,  $1(§:j.25. 
Hubbard,  $1171.50.  Turnips,  w'hite,  bbl., 
$101.25:  rutabaga,  bbl.,  $1.  Tomatoes,  bu. 
box.  25075. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.— V  e  a  1  , 
calves,  good  to  prime,  12012V^;  buttermrdts, 
506.  Pork,  light,  8% 09%;  medium,  8%@8%. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Chickens,  14014V2; 
fowls,  14%;  turkeys,  13014;  ducks,  pair, 
60075:  geese,  pair,  .$1.2501.37;  pigeons,  pair, 
18020. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Turkeys,  15020; 
chickens,  13022;  fowls,  13014;  ducks,  130 
17%;  geese,  17;  squabs,  doz..  $1.5502.75. 

TOBACCO.— Common  lugs,  10012;  fine 
wrappers,  20030;  Wisconsin  Havana  seed, 
average,  10015;  good,  607;  common  leaf, 
7%@9:  medium,  9010%;  good,  11012;  fine, 
13%014.  Foreign,  Havana,  common  fillers, 
85@$1.10.  fair,  $1.0501.20;  fine,  $1.2501.35; 
Yara,  I.  cut,  9O0$1;  II.  cut,  $101.25.  Vir¬ 
ginia  shipping,  common  lugs,  5%06%;  good 
lugs,  6%07 :  common  to  medium  leaf,  8%0 
9;  medium  to  good  leaf,  dark,  9010;  light, 
10011;  good  to  fine  leaf,  dark,  11%012%; 
light,  12%014.  Seed  leaf,  Connecticut  fill¬ 
ers,  8010;  average  lots,  20025;  New  York 


State  fillers,  60S;  average  lols,  12018;  fine 
wrappers,  40050;  Ohio  fillers,  607;  average 
lots,  13015;  fine  wrappers,  14020;  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  fillers,  7010.  average  lots^  12017. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK.— Steers,  native,  $3.6005.40; 
bulls,  $2.5003.25;  cows,  $1.2503.50;  calves, 
veal.  $509;  lower  grades,  $304.50.  SJieep, 
$2.5004.  lamb.s,  $506.  Hogs,  $0.6006.85. 

E  A  S  r  BUFFALO.— Butchers’  steers, 
$4.1004.85;  Stockers  and  feeders,  $2.850  3.90; 
calves,  $6.2,50  8.50.  Sheep,  $1.5004;  lambs, 
$1.5005  85.  Hogs,  $6.50(P6.80;  pigs,  $0.500  6.85. 

till ICAGO.— Steers,  good  to  prime,  $5,350' 
0;  Stockers  and  feeders,  $2.2504.25;  Texans, 
$2.7505.75;  eows,  $1.2503.30.  Sheep,  $2,250 
3.25;  lambs,  $3.5005.90.  Hogs,  mixed  and 
butchers’,  $5.0006.30. 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  RED  OXEN. 

The  tow’n  of  Lyme,  Conn.,  is  famous  for 
its  red  oxen.  There  are  probably  more 
working  cattle  in  this  township  than  in 
any  other  town  in  the  United  States.  This 
town  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut 
River— a  rough  and  rocky  section  -which 
has  been  farmed  for  over  250  years.  The 
Lyme  Grange  is  a  strong  and  lively  insti¬ 
tution,  which  holds  an  annual  fair  on  its 
own  grounds  in  the  town  of  Hamburg. 
’Phese  grounds  are  beautifully  located  and 
the  fair  this  year  called  out  a  large  crowd. 
It  was  a  typical  country  gathering  from 
the  hill  towns— removed  from  railroads  and 
with  few  natural  advantages  of  soil  or 
markets.  It  was  a  gathering  of  shrewd, 
kindly  New  England  folks,  and  a  striking 
example  of  the  wholesome  work  done  by 
the  Grange  among  the  New  England  hills. 

'Phere  was  a  fair  display  of  fruit  and 
vegetables.  These  farmers  take  great 
pride  in  the  work  of  their  school  children, 
and  the  Grange  Hall  was  well  filled  with 
specimens  of  school  -work.  The  crowning 
glory  of  the  fair,  however,  was  the  great 
display  of  red  cattle.  There  were  some 
125  yoke  on  exhibition— ranging  all  the 
way  from  young  calves  to  10-year-old  oxen. 
'Phey  were  all  yoked  and  exhibited  in  long 
rows  fastened  together  by  chains  and  held 
to  trees.  I  was  told  that  there  are  prob¬ 
ably  400  yoke  in  the  township.  I^ey  were 
nearly  all  Devon  grades.  A  few  were  of  a 
lighter  red,  or  with  a  little  white  or  roan, 
showing  Short-horn  blood.  The  Devons 
are  liked  best  because  they  are  quick  and 
lively  and  show  most  “stylo” — though  it 
may  surprise  some  of  our  western  readers 
to  learn  that  there  is  any  style  about  a 
working  ox.  I  have  seen  men  exhibit  and 
sing  the  praises  of  their  horses,  sheep  and 
cattle,  but  I  never  saw  men  take  greater 
pride  in  any  live  stock  than  these  Yankees 
did  in  their  beautiful  red  cattle.  And  they 
jnay  well  do  so,  for  in  spite  of  all  that  is 
said  about  his  slow  pace  and  dull  patience 
the  ox  is  a  most  useful  citizen  on  these 
rocky  farms.  He  will  not  try  to  beat  Lou 
Dillon  on  the  race  track,  but  he  will  do  all 
the  farmer’s  work  except  mowing,  culti¬ 
vating  or  driving  on  the  road  with  little 
or  no  cost  for  grain— just  pasture  in  Sum¬ 
mer  and  hay  in  Winter.  He  will  work  in 
rough,  stony  land  where  a  horse  would  kill 
himself.  A  yoke  of  five-year-old  steers 
will  bring  from  $125  to  $175.  They  can  bo 
worked  if  need  be  till  nine  years  old,  and 
then  fattened  so  as  to  make  good  beef. 

“If  you  had  a  good  yoke  of  oxen  for 
•working  on  those  stony  hillsides  you  -would 
do  much  better!” 

Several  of  these  farmers  volunteered  that 
information,  and  when  I  saw'  these  oxen 
work  I  began  to  believe  it.  A  m.an  mu  "A 
know'  his  oxen,  though,  and  know  how  to 
handle  them.  To  many  of  us,  driving  oxen 
seems  like  a  stupid  performance— just  a 
whip  with  “haw  and  gee,”  but  when  you 
see  a  Connecticut  boy  guiding  a  pair  of 
young  steers  about  and  making  them  obey 
him  like  a  trained  horse  you  will  see  that 
it  is  clearly  a  case  of  mind  mastering  mat¬ 
ter.  I  w’as  told  of  a  man  who  bought  a 
pair  of  fine  oxen,  hitched  them  to  a  log 
and  found  that  they  could  not  pull  it.  He 
complained  to  the  man  who  sold  them,  but 
this  man  came  and  with  a  word  got  the 
oxen  to  haul  the  log  w'ith  ease. 

I  w'ish  that  some  of  our  Western  cattle 
grow'ers  could  go  to  Lyme  and  see  these 
working  oxen.  They  have  no  idea  of  the 
ox  as  a  beast  of  burden— for  all  they  know 
of  him  is  a  lazy  creature  that  eats  and 
makes  beef.  Their  ancestors  went  West 
behind  just  such  cattle,  and  some  of  the 
money  that  gave  the  West  its  start  was 
earned  on  these  very  hills  by  the  work  of 
oxen.  Farms  on  these  rocky  hills  are 

quite  large  in  area,  but  as  a  rule  only 
five  to  10  acres  are  plowed  and  cultivated. 
The  rest  of  the  farm  is  left  in  pasture  or 
woodland.  Each  farm  will  have  one  or 
more  yoke  of  cattle  and  usually  one  or 
tw'o  horses.  Plowing,  hauling  manure  or 
stones,  breaking  roads  and  all  such  heavy 
work  is  done  by  the  oxen,  while  the  horse 
does  no  menial  service.  Our  western 
friends  might  call  this  crude  and  slow 
farming,  but  there  is  good  sale  for  the 
steers,  and  farmers  seem  generally  hatiuv 
and  prosperous.  h.  w.  c. 


Fall  I’laxting.— I  have  never  had  any 
experience  in  planting  bush  fruits  in  the 
P'all.  While  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  has 
raised  more  black  raspberries  than  any 
other  county  in  the  State,  I  never  knew 
a  grower  to  set  in  the  Fall;  in  fact,  I  do 
not  believe  it  could  be  done  successfully, 
as  the  sets  are  propagated  from  the  tips,  | 
and  seldom  make  roots  enough  to  set  out  j 
before  frost.  Red  rasj)berrles  and  black¬ 
berries  being  propagated  from  suckers  or 
root-cuttings  might  succeed;  but  the  cus¬ 
tom  here  is  for  Spring  setting.  Currants 
from  one  or  two-year-old  rooted  cuttings, 
if  set  late,  i.  e.,  -when  growth  has  ceased, 
or  when  dormant,  could  be  set  with  a  fair 
chance  of  success,  if  on  high  ground  whore 
they  would  not  bo  lifted  out  -with  frost, 
but  I  much  prefer  Spring  plasting. 

Newark,  N.  Y.  c.  e.  r. 
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^POULTRY  LINE— Fencing,  Feed. Incu- 
jbators,  Livestock,  Brooders— anything — 
jit’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  youl 
jour  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  freefor'thej 
ja.sking— it's  worth  having.  ‘ 

>Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.,, 

vj  Dept.  II.B.  2fi  &  28  Vesey  Street.  Xew  York  City.  ^ 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOOCOOOOOOOOOC( 


.DOLLARS  AND  DOLLARS 

,^ln  the  iroultry  business.  Pronts 
greater  today  than  ever  before. 
Start  right  and  yonr  success  is 
certain.  The  Inland  with  64 
.  itolOO  pages  a  month  is  the 
I  finest  paper  published  and 
tells  how  to  make  poultry  pay 
Sample  copy  for  the 

asking.  Subscribe  now  and 
receive  Book,  “Plans  for 
Poultry  Houses,’’  FREE. 
Inland  Poultry  Journal  Co., 
29  Cord  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Spavliv^ 

Cvirbl 
Splint 


Care  Ttaeae  Blemiahe* 

Also  Ringbone,  hard  or  soft 
enlargements,  sweeny,  Knee- 
”  'rnng,Fi8talaand  Poll  Evil. 

ight  cost  and  certain  cures.  ! 
Two  big  booklets  telling  how  I 
to  do  It  sent  free.Write  today.  ] 
Fl.K!IIINO  BROS.,  Chrml.U, 

813  Dalon  BtoekTardt,CkleaKO,I 


Holstein  calves— Both  sexes.  Chester 

WHITE  PIGS,  COLLIE  PUX’S.  Find  individ-  I 
uals  and  well  bred. 

H.  M.  LYON  &  SONS,  Spring  Hill,  Pa. 


GNAGEY  FARM. 

Jerseys  and  Berkshlres  aro  sold  on  approval.  Try 
us  on  young  stock.  SAMUEL  HERSHBERGEit, 
ilanuger,  Orantsville,  Md. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  repiy  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


RUB  ON 

“PainkiUet 

and  the  Rhenmatism’s  gone. 


Oldest  Commission  gsTim  BnLTcheele 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits 
»  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants,’’ 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 
OUR  SPECIALTIES ; 


Game, 

1  Poultry  1 

Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

1  Calves  1 

1  Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

1  HotHonse  Lambs,! 

P  Fancy  Eggs. 

F 


OR  Farms,  Coloxiai.  Homes,  Orchards,  best 
climate  and  water,  good  transportation,  write 
ALBEMARLE  IMMIGRATION  SOCIETY,  Char¬ 
lottesville,  Va.  Sam’l  B.  Woods,  President. 


FARMS 


For  rich  farming,  fruit  growing,  fine 


climate, 

write 


J.D.S.HANSON.^if?^-^* 


I  MICH. 


WISCONSIN  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

Choice  hardwood  timber  lands,  close  to  railroads  and 
good  markets.  In  Chippewa  and  G.ates  Counties  Write 
:.Oi!  particulars.  KEI’TH  BROTHERS.  Kau  Claire.W:,#. 


IVIICHIGAN  FARM  BARGAINS 

These  farms  are  all  located  in  the  most  productive 
and  desirable  part  of  the  state.  Some  of  them  are  es¬ 
pecially  adapted  to  stock  and  grazing  purposes,  others 
for  general  farming,  as  this  section  of  the  country  Is 
noted  as  a  great  hay  and  corn  producing  region.  They 
are  convenient  to  schools,  cities  and  flrst-class  mar¬ 
keting  points  and  range  in  size  from  5  to  5(X)  acres.  If 
you  are  in  the  market  for  a  large  stock  farm  for  cattle 
or  sheep,  or  a  flrst-class  farm  of  any  description,  write 
for  further  information,  descriptions,  prices,  etc.  You 
are  bound  to  Investigate  these  farms  when  you  learn 
all  the  particulars.  Can  also  furnish  partially  Im¬ 
proved  and  nnimnroved  agricultural  and  stock  lands. 
II.  H.  WYKOM.  Dept.  12.  316  Mich.  Trust 
Bldg.,  Grand  Rapids,  Midi. 

I  Can  Sell 
Your  Farm 

or  other  real  estate,  no  matter  where  it  is  or  wliat 
it  l.s  worth.  Send  description, state  price,  and  learn 
my  wonderfully  successful  plan.  W.  M.  Ostrander, 
367  North  American  Building,  Bhlladelphia. 


THE  STORY  OF  PHOE3BE  SNOW. 

If  you  have  ever  taken  a  Summer  rail¬ 
road  trip  you  will  enjoy  the  “Story  of 
Phoebe  Snow,”  which  describes  in  a  series 
of  dainty  pictures  the  experiences  of  a 
pretty  girl  who  went  to  Buffalo.  ’The  il¬ 
lustrations  are  in  seven  colors,  each  repro¬ 
ducing  a  design  of  the  girl  in  white  which 
the  Lackawanna  Railroad  has  made  so 
familiar  in  the  last  few  months.  The 
booklet  has  a  p.articularly  pleasing  cover 
and  will  afford  considerable  amusement 
beside  giving  inform.ation  which  every 
traveler  ought  to  know.  It  -will  be  sent  in 
response  to  request  accompanied  by  two 
cents  in  stamps  to  T.  W.  Lee,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  New  Y’'ork  City. 


Rubber  Goods  Repaired. 

Coats,  Boots,  Rubbers,  Blankets,  8o.es,  Heets.  and 
Patches.  You  can  do  *t.  Outfit,  26c.  Agents  wanted. 
CONNECTICUT  RUBBER  CO..  Hartford.  Conn. 


THE  THRICE-A-WEEK  WORLD  is 
recognized  as  the  strongest  publication  of 
its  kind  in  the  United  States.  It  is  widely 
circulated  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 
Next  year  we  have  the  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign.  You  will  not  want  to  miss  any  de¬ 
tails;  if  you  subscribe  now  your  year's 
sub.scription  will  cover  the  campaign  from 
beginning  to  end.  Democrat  and  Republi¬ 
can  alike  can  obtain  in  its  pages  truthful 
accounts  of  all  the  great  political  contests. 
It  also  gives  the  best  serial  fiction,  elab¬ 
orate  market  reports  and  other  features 
of  interest.  The  regular  price  is  $1.00  per 
year;  this  pays  for  156  papers,  t.'e  send  it 
and  The  R.  N.-Y.  both  one  year  for  $1.65. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKF7R, 

NEW  YORK. 


9_G0RDS  IN  10  HOURS 

SAWS  DOWS 
TBBES 


BTOSEWAV,  with  the  FOLDING  8AWISG  MACHINE.  Itsaws 
down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocketknife.  Saws  any  kind  oftimber  on 
any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  MORE  timber  with  itthan 
Smenin  any  other  way,  and  do  it  EASIER.  230,000in  use.  Send 
for  FREE  illustrated  cataloe,  showing  latest  IMPROVEMENTS 
ond  from  thous^as.  Pint  order  lecuret  Addreet 

FOUIINU  SAWING  MACHINE  C  O., 

66.67.59  Mv*  ^uffenoa  QU%  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Factory  to  Consumer 

FREIGHT  PREPAID,  FOR  39  DAYS’  TRIAL 

There  is  no  reason  -why  you  should  make  washing'  contemptible  drudgery 
and  unnecessary  expense  while  thousands  of  others  reduce  the  cost  to  a 
minimum,  and  the  labor  to  only  good  healthful  exercise  by  using  the 

Syracuse  Easy  Washer 

It  is  time  to  get  out  of  the  old  rut ;  accept  our  free  trial  offer  and  learn 
how  to  clean  clothes  by  air  pressure,  without  rubbing,  wearing  or  hard  work. 

Compare  the  clean,  light,  easy  working  steel  washer,  with  the  heavy,  cum¬ 
bersome,  hard  working,  leaky  or  water-soaked  wooden  devices  you  have  used  — 
heretofore.  If  the  30  days’  comparison  don’t  get  you  out  of  the  old  rub-board 
rut  return  the  washer  at  our  expense. 

Our  hook  0/  modern  laundry  /onmdas,  a  mine  0/ valuable  in/ortnation,  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

DODQE  &  ZUILL,  539  South  Clinton  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


DON*T  BUY  CASOUNE  ENaUYES  “TH  ASTEr‘“wORKMAN,” 

[v  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine,  superior  to  all  one-cylinder  engines.  Costs  less  to  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  started ;  has  a  -wider  sphere 
of  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration ;  can  be  mounted  on  any  light  wagon  as  a  portable  Weighs  less  than  %  of  one-cylinder  engines.  Give  size  of  engin. 
reauired.  Please  mention  this  paper.  Send  for  catalogue.  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Established  1853.  Meagher  and  16th  Street,  CHICAGO. 
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MARKET  NOTES 


PLENTY  OF  NEWCOMERS.— Immigra¬ 
tion  statistics  for  the  three  months  end¬ 
ing  Setember  :;o  are  somewhat  startling, 
about  130,000  of  the  arrivals  being  in  the 
immigrant  class.  The  details  for  Septem¬ 
ber  have  not  yet  been  made  up,  but  the 
following  July  and  August  data  will  give 
some  idea  qX  numbers,  nationality  and 
destination.  The  total  for  these  two 
months  was  96,450.  Of  these,  21,199  were 
Italian;  9,749  Russian,  8,364  German,  7,6S7 
Hebrew',  3,37  Scandinavians,  2,728  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  2,038  Irish.  Most  of  the  Germans 
staid  in  the  East,  but  about  800  went  to 
the  Pacific  coast  and  Middle  West.  Nearly 
five-sixths  of  the  Hebrews  staid  In  New 
York;  three-fourths  of  the  Italians  like¬ 
wise.  The  Scandinavians  were  most  wide¬ 
ly  scattered,  going  to  12  different  States, 
covering  all  sections. 

EGGS. — The  scarcity  of  fresh-gathered 
eggs  continues.  This  makes  a  temptation 
to  work  off  refrigerator  stuff  as  new’-laid, 
and  hundreds  of  cases  are  sold  in  this  way. 
Of  course  the  only  person  who  is  deceived 
is  the  retail  buyer.  We  saw  one  large  re¬ 
ceiver  open  a  case  of  eggs  which  the  ship¬ 
per  stated  were  new  White  Leghorn. 
They  were  clean  and  handsome  but  w'ere 
at  once  pronounced  cold  storage  goods  by 
the  egg  man,  and  his  expert  candler  con¬ 
firmed.  the  opinion.  To  those  who  have 
been  handling  eggs  commercially  for  half 
a  lifetime  the  egg  is  not  much  of  a  mys¬ 
tery.  Its  age,  previous  associations  and 
similar  important  facts  are  quickly  discov¬ 
ered  when  the  candler  gets  hold  of  them. 

“This  man,”  said  the  dealer,  “evidently 
thought  we  would  not  know  the  difference. 
I  can  ^et  a  fair  price  .for  the  eggs  because 
they  are  nice,  but  shall  have  to  tell  him 
that  they  are  not  fresh-gathered  and  thus 
run  the  risk  of  offending  a  shipper.” 

SHALL  I  SELL  OR  HOLD?— This  is  a 
question  that  is  chasing  around  in  the 
minds  of  a  good  many  producers  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Hay,  grain  and  simi¬ 
lar  products  that  do  not  lose  value  with 
age,  can  be  held,  often  with  profit,  but 
with  potatoes,  apples  and  similar  perish¬ 
ables  the  case  is  different.  We  believe 
that  one  year  with  another  a  farmer  will 
make  more  money  by  selling  such  stuff 
just  as  soon  as  a  fair  profit  on  cost  of 
production  can  be  had.  If  the  shrinkage 
and  cost  of  storing  in  cellar  or  warehouse 
were  deducted  from  the  premium  made  by 
holding,  the  actual  gain  would  often  be 
less  than  it  appeal's.  Every  man  must  de¬ 
cide  for  himself  what  is  best.  Much  de¬ 
pends  upon  storage  facilities,  distance 
from  market  and  close  touch  with  market 
news.  Opportunities  for  selling  at  an  ad¬ 
vantage  often  come  quickly  and  unexpect¬ 
edly  and  disap.near  as  suddenly.  Those 
who  are  on  the  alert  can  take  advantage 
of  such  occasions,  and  no  one  needs  to  be 
more  on  the  watch  than  the  farmer  wno 
is  holding  for  higher  prices. 

STRANGE  APPLE  CASE.— A  Virginia 
reader  states  that  he  sent  60  barrels  of 
apples  for  export. to  a  concern  in  this  city. 
On  arrival  the  apples  were  reported  very 
defective,  not  at  all  suitable  for  export, 
and  were  sold  at  once.  The  shipper  is  at 
a  loss  to  account  for  this  sudden  going  to 
pieces  of  the  fruit,  two-thirds  of  it  being 
York  Imperial,  firm  and  in  good  condition 
when  shipped.  It  naturally  looked  as 
though  there  must  have  been  some  crooked 
w’ork  in  the  handling  of  this  shipment. 
The  export  concern  is  one  doing  a  large 
business  and  bearing  a  good  name  in  the 
trade.  They  say  that  the  head  of  the  firm 
saw  the  fruit  himself,  as  it  seemed  im- 
pos.sible  that  the  apples  could  be  in  as 
bad  condition  as  reported  by  his  handlers. 
He  decided  that  the  only  way  was  to  sell 
them  as  soon  as  possible  to  avoid  their 
being  a  total  loss  to  the  grower.  Such 
d.-als  are  very  unsatisfactory  all  around. 
The  shipper  feels  that  he  has  been 
wronged  by  some  one,  receiver  or  trans¬ 
portation  company,  and  the  receiver  is 
fiorry  that  the  apples  were  ever  sent  to 
him,  as  the  commission  is  but  small  pay 
for  the  loss  of  reputation  on  account  of 
snaking  a  poor  sale.  Every  reliable  com¬ 
mission  man  gets  shipments  that  he  wishes 
he  had  never  seen,  because  he  cannot 
make  satisfactory  disposal  of  them.  We 
know  one  house  that  in  some  instances 
has  actually  returned  more  than  the  stuff 
brought,  reasoning  that  it  may  be  good 
business,  as  the  good-will  of  the  customer 
for  future  trade  Is  likely  to  be  worth  more 
ihan  the  bonus  paid.  This  is  not  often 
clone,  however.  The  case  above  men¬ 
tioned  is  Interesting  as  showing  an  un¬ 
satisfactory  business  transaction  where, 
^0  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  there  w'as 
no  dishonesty  on  either  side.  w.  w.  h. 


Willie:  “Pa,  when  you  say  a  man’s 
‘wool  gathering’  it  means  he’s  lazy,  don’t 
it?”  Pa:  “Not  necessarily.  He  may  be 
gathering  the  wool  off  the  lambs  in  Wall 
Street.” — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


A  MASSACHUSETTS  GRANGE  FAIR. 

We  have  just  had  a  fair  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Newburyport  Fair  Com¬ 
mittee.  Two  permanent  halls  have  been 
built  on  the  grounds.  A  trotting  course 
and  a  grand  stand  with  a  stage  for  the 
accommodation  of  vaudeville  attraction.s 
have  been  provided.  There  were  thi.s 
year,  beside  this,  sevei’al  large  tents  for 
the  exhibition  of  machinery,  wagons, 
household  furnishings,  small  boats  and 
cattle  and  horses.  One  side  of  the  general 
exhibit  hall  was  a  mass  of  white  rose¬ 
buds  sent  by  one  man.  The  Asters  and 
Dahlias  were  very  fine.  My  nearest 
neighbor  carried  off  the  prize  on  sweet 
peas.  She  grew  them  in  her  garden,  with 
the  beans  and  cabbages.  There  was  a  per¬ 
fect  model  of  an  old  grist  mill.  The  mossed 
lichened  wheel  was  turned  slowly  by 
the  running  water  that  fell  into  a  rocky 
brook  and  escaped.  The  mill  pond  was  a 
flower  and  grass  bordered  tank.  The  fruit, 
apples,  pears,  plums,  grapes  and  peaches 
were  attractive  and  liberal  even  in  this 
hard  year.  The  embroideries  and  quilts, 
the  rugs,  bedspread,  hand-knit,  braided 
mats  and  sofa  pillows  were  works  of  art. 
Down  in  one  corner  was  the  children’s  de¬ 
partment.  The  little  folks  did  well,  and 
showed  a  spirit  of  endeavor  to  be  com¬ 
mended.  One  man  sent  90  varieties  of 
potatoes  raised  with  Bradley’s  fertilizers. 
Another  feature  of  the  fair  was  the  com¬ 
petition  of  the  Granges  for  a  first  prize  of 
?25,  seeond  pi-ize  815.  Laurel  Grange  desig¬ 
nated  its  exhibit  by  an  arch  bearing  the 
name  in  laurel  leaves.  Pears,  apples  and 
potatoes  were  neatly  arranged  on  paper 
plates,  and  flowers  were  used  to  decorate. 
They  had  one  large  pumpkin  and  several 
fine  squashes.  Their  fancy  work  included 
Mexican  drawn  work,  mats  and  quilts. 
There  was  a  unique  and  valuable  fan  made 
from  the  feathers  of  every  species  of  song¬ 
bird  native  here,  by  the  Montana  Indians. 
West  Newbury  Grange,  being  crowded,  did 
not  look  as  well.  Laurel  having  been 
given  10  feet  extra  space.  Its  exhibit  was 
more  varied,  including  carrots,  beets, 
parsnips,  plums,  homemade  butter,  honey, 
blackberry  cordial,  green  peas,  cornstalks 
over  10  feet  high.  Japanese  millet  and  some 
unusually  fine  flowers.  The  three  graces, 
representing  the  .order,  Ceres,  with  a  crown 
of  tiny  daisies,  Pomona  bearing  a  stalk  of 
millet  and  a  few  grapes,  and  Flora  with 
sweet  peas  at  her  feet  were  three  dolls, 
artistically  grouped.  Carrots,  beets,  cauli¬ 
flower  and  some  fine  onions  were  tumbling 
from  a  horn  of  plenty,  and  a  toy  ship  laden 
with  apples,  pears,  tomatoes  and  luscious 
grapes  rode  in  a  sea  of  hardy  Hydrangea. 
Because  of  the  ineffective  massing  this 
Grange  came  second  and  Salisbury  was 
last  but  not  least.  They  had  all  the  forage 
plants  named  and  tied  with  ribbon.  A 
large  box  neatly  divided  into  tiny  squares 
held  the  bean  family.  Jellies  and  preserves 
tempted  one  with  transparent  richness 
and  glowing  color.  The  more  common 
vegetables  and  farm  truck  were  missing. 

In  the  cattle  tent  some  Dutch  Belted 
calves  attracted  attention.  They  are  not 
common  in  thi.s  vicinity.  There  were  sev¬ 
eral  herds  of  other  breeds.  Jersey,  Short- 
horn,  Guernsey,  Hereford  and  others.  One 
large  Hereford  cow  weighed  1,000  pounds. 
A  wholesale  dealer  exhibited  eight  yoke 
of  fine  oxen,  two  of  which  weighed  3,600 
apiece,  and  had  a  spread  of  horn  of  54 
inches.  'They  took  the  blue  ribbon.  Har¬ 
vesters  and  silage  cutters  and  other  farm 
machinery  were  in  operation  In  the  ma¬ 
chinery  tent.  This  fair  is  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  several  small  farmers’  fairs  in  local 
towns.  A.  E.  COLCORD. 

Essex  Co.,  Mass. 


Florida  Tom.vtoes. — G.  W.  S.,  on  page 
676,  writing  from  Ellenton,  Fla.,  referring 
to  my  note  from  Schenectady,  N.  Y..  in 
regard  to  Florida  tomatoes,  states  that 
his  returns  did  not  indicate  sales  of  prime 
tomatoes  at  any  such  rate  as  $2.50  per 
crate.  It  is  only  just  to  the  commission 
men  to  say  that  doubtless  the  tomatoes 
th.-it  brought  that  price  might  have  been 
honestly  graded  as  “fancy,”  for  they  were 
certainly  very  fine  and  were  selected  daily 
out  Of  the  best  that  arrived.  It  is  a  fact 
that  all  through  the  long  season  there 
was  a  scarcity  of  tomatoes  of  the  best 
quality  arriving  in  perfect  condition. 
There  was  not  enough  of  the  strictly  fancy 
grade  to  meet  the  demand.  M'hat  there 
was  of  it  went  off  quickly  at  the  highest 
prices.  In  fact,  it  was  picked  out  and  set 
aside  for  the  particular  buyers  who  paid 
whatever  was  asked  and  were  glad  to  get 
it  3.t  J  Y  P 

Michigan  Notes. — There  is  one  consola¬ 
tion  about  these  cold  nights,  a  man  can 
drown  all  thoughts  of  frosts  and  wind- 
broken  horses  in  good  sweet  repose,,  but 
this  won’t  stop  the  entreaties  of  our  old 
Chester  sow  Vic  for  her  Winter  r.ation. 
This  sow  raised  85  pigs  in  seven  litters,  and 
is  only  four  years  old.  She  was  raised  from 
a  litter  of  17.  Her  pigs  have  been  sold  on 
an  average  for  $2  at  six  weeks  old.  me  king 
us  more  profit  than  anything  on  the  farm 


with  the  same  amount  of  money  invested, 
and  she  has  done  all  this  from  nothing  in 
the  Summer  season,  but  June  grass  pas¬ 
ture  and  dishwater,  and  carrots  and  small 
amount  of  grain  Winters.  She  is  due  to 
farrow  her  eighth  litter  in  a  few  days,  and 
is  in  vigorous  condition.  We  have  gener- 
a,lly  used  a  pure  Berkshire  boar  as  sird, 
finding  by  experience  that  the  pigs  make  a 
nice-selling  as  well  as  nice-eating  pork. 
Weather  conditions  here  have  been  very 
unfavorable  for  everything  but  ducks. 
Potatoes  are  rotting;  also  peaches  on  the 
trees.  It  rained  here  four  days  out  of  six 
last  week,  and  has  now  apparently  started 
in  for  another  cotillion.  j.  f.  b. 

Caro,  Mich. 


LIGHT  AND  DAHH, 

Day  and  night,  sunshine  and  shadow 
are  not  more  different  from  each  other 
than  a  healthful  from  a  sickly  woman. 
The  healthful  woman  carries  light  and 
sunshine  with  her  wherever  she  goes. 

The  woman 
who  suffers 
from  ill-health  ’ 
casts  a  shadow 
on  her  own  hap¬ 
piness  and  the 
happiness  of 
others.  She 
cannot  help  it. 
Those  who  suf¬ 
fer  cannot 
smile  and  sing. 

Ill-health  in  woman  is  generally  trace¬ 
able  to  disease  of  the  delicate  womanly 
organism.  Many  women  have  been  re¬ 
stored  to  happiness  by  the  use  of  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription.  If  there 
is  an  invalid  woman,  suffering  from 
female  weakness,  prolapsus,  or  falling  of 
womb,  or  from  leucorrhea  who  has  used 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  with¬ 
out  complete  success  Dr.  Pierce  would 
like  to  hear  from  such  penson — and  it 
will  be  to  her  advantage  to  write  as  he 
offers,  in  perfect  good  faith,  a  reward  of 
^500  for  any  case  of  the  above  maladies 
which  he  cannot  cure. 

"I  feel  it  my  duty  to  inform  you  that  I  had 
been  a  suflferer  for  many  year.s  from  nervous¬ 
ness  with  all  its  .symptoms  and  complications," 
writes  Mrs.  O.  N.  Fisher,  of  1861  Lexington  Ave„ 
New  York,  N.  Y.  "I  was  constantly  going  to 
see  a  physician.  I  was  induced  to  ask  Dr. 
Pierce’s  advice.  I  then  took  five  bottles  of  ‘  Fa¬ 
vorite  Prescription.’  I  am  not  now  cross  and 
irritable,  and  I  have  a  good  color  in  my  face ; 
have  also  gained  about  ten  pounds  in  weight 
and  one  thousand  of  comfort^  for  I  am  a  new 
woman  once  more." 

The  dealer  who  offers  a  substitute  for 
”  Favorite  Prescription  ”  does  so  to  gain 
the  little  more  profit  paid  on  the  sale  of 
less  meritorious  medicines. 

Dn  Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Medical 
Adviser  is  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamps 
to  pay  expense  of  mailing  only.  Send  21 
one-cent  stamps  for  the  paper-covered 
book,  or  31  stamps  for  the  cloth  bound. 
Address  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  ge*  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


Common  Sense  Treatment 


Ordinary  common  sense  will  show  a 
breeder  the  wisdom  of  keeping  sickness 
away  from  his  herds.  It  is  better  and 
easier  to  prevent  than  to  cure.  Keep 
your  stock  free  from  lice,  mange,  itch, 
by  dipping  or  spraying  with  a  solution 
of  one  part  Chloro-Naptholeum  Dip  and 
40  to  50  parts  of  water.  This  inexpen¬ 
sive  safe-guard  will  make  a  wonderful 
difference  in  the  value  of  your  stock 
next  Spring.  Instead  of  weak,  enervated 
cattle,  worn  down  by  parasites  or  by 
mange,  you  will  have  clean,  healthy 
stock.  Chloro-Naptholeum  Dip  is  not 
an  expense.  It  is  really  a  saving.  It  is 
endorsed  by  government  experts  and  by 
some  of  the  best-known  veterinarians  in 
the  U.  S. 

Probably  there  is  a  Chloro-Naptho¬ 
leum  Dip  agent  near  your  home;  if  not, 
you  can  order  from  the  West  Disinfect¬ 
ing  Co.,  Inc.,  4  E.  59th  St.,  New  York. 

Chloro-Naptholeum  Dip  costs,  1.  gal. 
$1.50;  5  gals.  $6.75;  10  gals.  $12.50; 
freight  prepaid  from  nearest  distribut¬ 
ing  depot.  Warehouses  in  all  big  cities. 

Hog  and  sheep  dipping  tanks  and 
sprayers  are  a  specialty  with  us.  That 
applies  to  the  goodness  of  them  and  the 
low  cost. 

“The  Preventive  Treatment  of  Sheep 
and  Cattle  Diseases”  is  a  valuable  little 
hand  book  which  you  can  have  for  the 
asking. 


Ghloro-Naptholenm 


UNION  LOCK 


Poultry 

Fencing 

Has  been  fully  tast¬ 
ed  and  found  supe¬ 
rior  to  all  others. 

Will  fit  uneven 
ground  without 
cutting. 


Every  Part  Stretches  Perfectly. 

Made  of  high  grade  galvanized  steel  wire.  All 
horizontal  lines  are  cables,  making  it  stronger. 
HaLS  fine  mesh  at  bottom  for  small  chicks. 
We  also  make  extra  heavy  for  gardens,  lawns, 
etc.  The  largest  poultry  farms  are  us  ng  this  fence— 
over  700  rods  by  Lakewood  (N.  J.)  Farm  Co.  We  pay 
freight  an  I  satisfy  every  one  or  no  sale.  Can  ship  from 
New  York,  Philadelphia  or  Pittsburg. 

Write  for  free  catalog  of  Farm ,  Lawn  and  Poultry  Fencing. 

CASE  BROS.,  Colchester,  Conn. 


SPAVIN  CURE 


Mercantile  on?  Law 
Printing  a  Specialty 


Blank  Bookt 
MaiiufactiueU  to  orCer. 


OLIVER  B.  WOOD. 

Printer  txnb  Stationer, 

No.  50  Foster  Street 

Worcester.  Mass.  June  11,  1903. 

I  have  a  Wilkes  Pacing  GeWlngr  that  was  turned  out  last  Summer  and  in  running  in  the  nasture  became 

soreness  was  just  above  the  hoof,  with  a  tcmdency  to  throwZt  ^ringS^e 
1  tried  three  veterinarians  and  various  adver  ised  remedies  which  were  on  the  market  but  without  eilecling 
a  cure.  Also  fired  and  blistered  him  once.  My  attention  was  called  to  your  remedy  by  a  friend  who  urged 
mo  to  use  It.  After  one  month’s  trial  and  tne  use  of  one  and  one-half  bottles,  we  hitched  the  horse  up  and 
drove  bim  and  he  has  rever  taken  a  lame  step  since.  Have  now  been  driving  him  six  months  on  the  road, 
have  speeded  him  on  the  track  and  on  macadam  roads  and  ho  is  as  sound  as  a  bullet.  It  Is  certainly  a  won¬ 
derful  remedy  and  1  feel  that  I  can«ot  say  too  much  In  its  praise.  ^ 

Wishing  you  every  success.  I  am. 

Yours  respectfully. 


4.  H.  OAT 
ISAOINO  ONVOatAT 


..Sept.  15.  1905. 


iTiroy  Chealoal  C9. 

Troy,  N.Y. 

4«ntlenen: -Herewith  please  find  enoleaed  N.I. 
Sxchange  Tor  which  pleaae  send  ne  at  onoe  1 
bot.  “Savo-tha-Horse* 


Rlpon.  Wis.,  July  29, 1903. 

My  horse  had  ringbone  on  right  hind  leg  Used  blisters 
for  nearly  one  year  and  had  him  Ored,  bat  to  no  effect  other 
than  to  leave  a  bad  scar.  In  April  I  purchased  a  bottle  of 
your  “  Save-the-Horso  ”  and  by  the  time  1  used  ha'f  iho 
bottle  it  bad  completely  cured  the  lameness  and  is  reducing 
the  bone.  Yours  respectfully, 


•Sava-the-Horse*  Is  certainly  aocodpllshlng  t.  i«  .  ...  .  .  ' 

It  Is  the  truths  —actual  results  from  business  men  whose 

wonderful  results  In  this  oese.The  hog  Is  all  ascertained-which 

nave  made  ^  Save-the-Horse  such  a  success.  Their  cured 
gone  and  the  'Xhoroushpln  Is  fast  dlsoppeorlng.  ®fi^®riisements,  absolute  certainties  as  to 

1-1-  -o  tjig  possibility  of  the  remedy  in  your  own  case,  and  with 
Very  truly  yours  xO  .  y  every  bottle  Is  a  guarantee  document  as  binding  to  protect 

you  as  the  best  legal  talent  could  make  It. 

>•  Savo-tlio.jlorse'”  eliminates  all  these  factors;  Cures 
without  scar,  blemish  or  loss  of  hair ;  can  be  applied  at  any 
time,  anywhere  any  place,  and  In  all  conditions  and  e.xtremes  of  weather.  Horses  may  be  worked  as 
usual  with  shin  or  ankle  boots,  as  no  harm  can  result  from  destruction  of  hair  or  scaldingof  limb. 

Positively  and  Permanently  Cures  Bone  and  Bog  Spavin,  Thoroughplu.Kingbone  (except 
low  ringbone).  Curb,  Splint,  Capped  Hock,  Wlndpuff,  Sboe  Boil,  weak  and  Sprained  'Tendons 
and  all  Lameness. 

S5.00  per  Bottle.  Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle  given  under  our  seal  and  signature,  constructed 
solelv  to  satisfy  and  protect  you  fully.  Need  of  second  bottle  is  almost  Improbable,  e.xc«'pt  in  r  rest  of  cases, 
bend  for  booklet  and  copy  of  guarantee.  $5  00  ber  bottle  at  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  express  prepaid^ 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  TROY.  N.  Y.,  Also  Manufacturer's  of  Veterinary  Pixine, 
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THE  FEEDING  OF  A  HORSE. 
What  He  Ought  To  Eat. 

Hciiig  interested  in  the  economical  and 
scienlilic  feeding  of  farm  animals,  after 
reading  Farmer's  Bulletin  Nos.  22,  1(12  and 
170,  dealing  with  this  subject,  1  decided  to 
try  a  ration  recommended  by  the  New 
Hampshire  Station,  for  horses,  consisting 
of  hay,  corn  and  bran.  In  talking  with  a 
neighbor,  a  successful  and  ui)-to-date  man 
about  hor.se  feeding,  he  recommended  oats 
for  grain,  saying  that  corn  in  hot  weather 
did  not  work  well,  made  a  hor.se  sweat 
more,  and  he  did  not  give  any  to  his 
horses,  but  used  15  to  18  quarts  of  oats. 
Another  man  said  i)erhai)s  it  would  do.  as 
the  horse  was  not  being  worked  very  hard, 
and  the  weather  not  very  hot,  but  ff  she 
did  much  reading,  oats  would  be  the  thing 
to  feed.  These  comments  on  the  effect  of 
feeding  rations  tested  and  recommended 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are 
rather  confusing.  If  the  ration  is  well  bal¬ 
anced,  supplying  just  what  Is  requli-ed  in 
the  way  of  food,  and  giving  the  proi)cr  i)ro- 
portions  of  concentrates  and  roughage,  I 
cannot  understand  why  a  horse  should  not 
do  as  well  with  one  as  with  another.  Why 
should  a  horse  doing  a  given  amount  of 
work  under  like  conditions  sweat  less  if 
fed  oats  than  if  the  same  quantity  of  food 
is  supplied  in  some  other  grain,  as  corn 
and  bran,  in  the  right  proportions?  Is  it 
a  generally  acceiitcd  idea  that  a  horse  is 
more  liable  to  an  attack  of  colic  if  fed  corn 
than  if  fed  oats?  For  a  horse  with  good 
leeth,  would  you  recommend  whole  or 
(•l•,•lckod  corn  when  used  with  bran? 

Gleasondale.  Mass.  w.  c.  n. 

The  subject  of  horse  feeding  has  re¬ 
ceived  careful  attention  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  great  question,  always  to  the  front, 
whether  protein  and  carbohydrates  in 
different  foods  have  a  greater  or  less 
value,  has  been  settled.  Is  the  protein 
of  oats  worth  more  than  that  of  corn? 
There  is  a  general  belief  among  farmers 
that  oats  have  an  unusual  value  for 
horses,  in  other  words,  that  oats  con¬ 
tained  a  principle  called  “avenine”  which 
serves  as  a  tonic  thereby  stimulating  in¬ 
creased  nerve  force.  To  this  opinion  I 
have  formerly  held,  and  felt  sure  that  I 
liossessed  evidence  enough  to  warrant 
this  position.  Many  experiments  have 
been  conducted  and  are  recorded,  feeding 
oats  in  one  case  and  corn  and  oats,  bran, 
shorts,  dried  brewers’  grains,  oil  meal 
and,  in  fact,  nearly  all  of  the  by-pro¬ 
ducts  supplying  necessary  food  elements 
in  others.  The  general  conclusion  has 
been  that  the  oats  contained  no  special 
value,  not  found  in  a  combination  of 
other  foods.  Dr.  Jordan,  now  of  New 
York,  conducted  at  the  Maine  Station  ex- 
Iieriments  with  growing  colts  in  which 
oats  were  fed  against  a  mixture  of  peas 
and  wheat  middlings  in  the  first  trial 
and  gluten  meal,  linseed  meal  and  mid¬ 
dlings  in  the  second  trial.  In  the  first 
trial,  which  lasted  137  days,  oats,  when 
fed  to  three  grade  Percheron  colts  9,  1(5 
and  18  months  old,  produced  less  growth 
than  an  equal  weight  of  a  mixture  of 
l)pas  and  middlings,  the  relation  of 
growth  being  as  100:111.  In  the  second 
trial  two  Percheron  colts,  both  11 
months  old,  were  fed  oats  against  mid¬ 
dlings,  gluten  meal  and  linseed  meal  in 
the  proportion  of  (5:35:15.  Ten  pounds 
of  hay  were  fed  each  colt  daily  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  grain.  The  experiment  last¬ 
ed  84  days  and  resulted  as  follows: 


Weight 

Dail.v 

gain. 

Grain 

at 

Grain 

mix- 

begin- 

mix- 

ture.  Oat.s. 

ning. 

ttire. 

Gats. 

lbs.  lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Cn't  1  . 0  7 

711 

1.51 

.43 

(’oil  2  . 5  0 

r,f)2 

1.16 

.!!3 

The  Paris  Ornniliiis 

Comiiany 

made 

careful  experiments  in  1874  (Henry,  page 
298):  1(5  horses  had  been  previously  fe.l 
18.7  pounds  oats  and  1.8  pounds  corn. 
(Iradually  the  oats  were  replaced  by 
corn.  At  the  end  of  four  months  the 
horses  had  gained  25.7  pounds  each,  but 
showed  less  activity.  The  conclusions 
were  finally  that  the  greatest  efficiency 
without  loss  of  animal  weight  was  se¬ 
cured  with  6.6  pounds  of  corn  and  12.1 


pounds  oats,  varying  according  to  the 
individual  temperament.  The  company 
reported:  “Compared  with  the  time  when 
only  oats  were  fed,  they  are  more  calm 
and  lack  the  former  abundance  of  vi¬ 
vacity,  but  on  the  other  hand  wdrk  as 
well  and  as  rapidly  as  before.”  The  com- 
])any  saved  $9.26  per  horse  during  one 
year  by  the  partial  substitution  of  corn 
for  oats. 

Prof.  Voorhees,  of  New  Jersey,  found 
most  excellent  results  from  feeding  near¬ 
ly  even  pounds  of  cornmeal  and  dried 
brewers’  grains,  saving  about  two  cents 
per  animal  a  day  over  a  ration  of  corn, 
wheat  bran  and  oil  meal.  Voorhee.s 
makes  this  conclusion:  “That  the  kind 
and  quality  of  specific  nutrients  contain¬ 
ed  in  feeds  and  not  their  names  should 
guide  in  the  preparation  of  rations.  That 
while  oats  are  an  excellent  feed,  it  is 
not  alone  because  they  are  oats,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  amount  and  proportion  of 
the  more  valuable  nutrients,  fat  and  i)ro- 
tein,  contained  in  them.  That  dried 
brewers’  grains  are  a  wholesome,  nutri¬ 
tious  and  lialatable  horse  feed,  and  ac 
present  prices  (1893)  may  be  substituted 
for  oats  and  a  decided  saving  made  in 
the  cost  of  the  ration.”  Settegast  says: 
“Among  all  cereals  oats  are  best  adapt¬ 
ed  to  horse  feeding  and  their  place  can 
hardly  be  filled  in  colt  raising.”  Shep¬ 
herd  at  the  North  Dakota  Station  found 
“that  horses  fed  bran  and  oats  ate 
somewhat  less  concentrates  per  week, 
lost  a  little  in  w'eight,  but  did  3)^  hours 
more  work  per  week  each  than  those  fed 
oats.  Upon  the  whole,  bran  and  shorts 
pioved  of  equal  w'orth  to  oats  for  feed¬ 
ing  horses  and  mules.  Some  additional 
experiments  at  this  station  showed  that 
whole  wheat  had  no  advantage  over  the 
same  weight  of  bran  and  shorts.”  Many 
■experiments  are  on  record  which  might 
he  cited  but  would  not  materially  change 
the  weight  of  evidence. 

I  am  somewhat  familiar  w-ith  the 
feeding  of  horses  in  the  Adirondack 
lumber  country.  We  are  safe  in  saying 
that  the  work  is  the  most  trying  of  any 
class  to  w’hich  horse  power  is  applied. 
Not  only  are  the  loads  exceedingly  heavy 
but  the  roads  are  often  almost  impass¬ 
able  on  account  of  deep  snows  and  heavy 
grades.  Corn  and  oats  2:1  is  most  com¬ 
monly  fed.  If  any  substitute  is  used  oats 
are  replaced  by  mill  feed.  Here  the  work 
is  slow  movement  with  heavy  draft,  and 
corn  with  its  high  digestibility  and  en¬ 
ergy  and  heat  nutrients  becomes  the 
chief  feed.  It  is  also  true  that  slow 
movement,  even  though  the  weight  in 
foot  tons  is  not  more,  will  require  less 
digestible  protein  in  the  ration.  Rapid 
movement  calls  for  a  greater  loss  of  ani¬ 
mal  tissue.  It  is  a  fundamental  law  of 
mechanics  as  well  as  of  animal  life  that 
high  speed  begets  increased  w'ear  to  the 
machine.  Nervous  people  are  always  in 
trouble;  nervous  horses  are  troubled 
with  indigestion  and  lamenesses.  We 
must  therefore  expect  the  swift  moving 
trotter  or  road  horse  would  not  be  at 
jts  best  upon  corn  feed.  Whether  oats 
have  come  to  be  the  accepted  food  be¬ 
cause  of  their  properly  balanced  make¬ 
up  or  because  they  do  contain  a  tonic, 
I  feel  sure  is  not  yet  absolutely  settled. 

Oats  are,  asjde  from  their  food  con¬ 
stituents,  admirably  fitted  for  the  horse. 
Unlike  the  ruminants  his  storage  ca¬ 
pacity  is  small.  The  coarse  bulky  for¬ 
age  must  not  exceed  one-third  of  the 
total  feed,  while  the  cow  may  take  two- 
thirds.  Oats  are  “bulky”;  that  is,  they 
carry  nearly  sufficient  crude  fiber  to 
make  possible  almost  an  entire  living 
from  them,  and  are  hence  very  safe  to 
feed  when  care  has  not  been  exercised 
in  making  up  the  ration  from  other 
sources,  (jorn  will  not  in  and  of  itself 
produce  colic.  Some  horses  are  peculiar¬ 
ly  sensitive  to  a  change  of  food,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  a  horse  whose  digestion  is 
weak  will  become  colicky  when  fed  any 
single  food.  The  feeder  alone  will  be 
able  to  guard  against  such  individual 
weaknesses.  We  raise  oats,  barley  and 
peas,  and  as  they  are  our  most  easily 
raised  grain  we  feed  them  to  our  horses. 
During  times  of  heavy  work  we  usually 
add  ci-acked  corn  to  the  ration  with 
most  satisfactory  results,  and  this  seems 
right  in  line  with  the  results  before 
stated.  I  have  also  fed  corn  and  mill 


feed  mixed,  equal  parts,  the  animals  giv¬ 
ing  good  service  and  holding  their 
weight.  We  must  consider  in  horse 
feeding  the  physiological  effect  upon  the 
bowels.  The  same  foods  that  would 
maintain  a  healthy  condition  of  the 
bowels  during  rest  or  light  work  might 
prove  exceedingly  laxative  during  heavy 
work  or  hard  driving.  The  by-prod^.cts 
are  loosening,  while  corn  and  oats  have 
a  very  quieting  effect.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  of  oats.  To  illustrate,  change 
the  oat  feed  of  a  driving  horse  to  oil 
meal  and  mixed  wheat  feed,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  drive  him  hard  and  observe  the 
change  in  the  excreta,  varying,  of 
course,  in  different  horses.  I  should  pre¬ 
fer  cracked  corn  rather  than  whole  corn 
or  finely  ground  meal.  If  fed  with  bran 
it  will  probably  make  little  difference. 

H.  E.  COOK. 


Tender  Juicy  Beef 

always  brings  a  top  price.  It  is  a 
sure  result  if  you  feed  a  ration  of 
the  genuine 

Alma  Dried-Molasses 

Bect-Pttip  with  the  grain. 

This  is  not  a  patent  “stock  food”  but 
is  a  natural  by-product  of  beet-sugar, 
made  with  the  greatest  care  and  cleanli¬ 
ness.  It  contains  no  drugs  or  so-called 
“tonics.” 

Send  for  our  booklet  describing  how  Aim."!  Dried- 
Molasses  Beet- Pulp  is  made.  It  will  interest  you. 

This  food  fattens  stock  better  and  quicker  than 
anything  else  because  it  is  palatable— cattle  like  it;  it 
acts  naturally  on  tlie  digestive  organs,  increasing 
the  appetite  and  aids  digestion  and  assimilation. 
They  get  all  the  good  of  all  they  eat. 

E.  C. Cummings,  Carson  City,  Mich.,  writes: 
"Send  2  tons  first  ircight.  Am  feeding  !15  steers 
to  top  tlie  market.  This  is  my  6tli  order-’’ 

It  is  the  best  food  for  milch  cows  and  calves. 
Horses,  sheep  and  hogs  thrive  on  it. 

Do  not  confuse  this  with  wet  beet  pulp  which 
freezes  and  ferments,  or  with  common  dried  pulp 
containing  no  additional  sugar.  It  takes  16  tons  of 
wet  pulp  to  make  one  ton  of  our  Food,  and  it  keeps 
indefinitely.  The  genuine  Alma  Dried-Molasses 
Beet-Pulp  contains  72  times  as  much  sugar  as  wet 
pulp,  and  nearly  5  times  as  much  as  common  dried 
pulp.  Write  today.  Address 

Dept.n  Alma  Sugar  Gjmpany, 

Alma,  Michigan. 


DR.  HESS 
Great  Stock  Book 

_  If  you  will  write  and  say  what 

stock  you  have— how  many  liead 
PrHR  of  each,  what  stock  food  you 
■  ■  ww  used— and  mention  tins 

paper.  Tliis  book  is  a  comprehensive  treatise 
on  tlie  care  of  all  live  stock  and  ^ultry .based 
on  the  scientillc  knowledge  and  attaimnents 
of  the  eminent  veterinarian.  Dr.  Hess  tM.D., 
I)  V.R.);  written  in  popular  language;  com- 
Biended  and  used  by  veterinarians  everv- 
where.  (let  it  and  beeome  a  master  of  all 
Block  diseases.  Write  to-day,  to 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland.  Ohio. 

Makers  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food. 


HOW  TO  FEED  AND  BREED  H06S 


i.s  of  importance  to  swine  growers.  _  A 
practical,  clean,  common-.sense  swine 
paper  for  farmers  can  he  had  frotn  now 
to  January,  1905,  by  sending  10  Cents 
In  Silver  at  once  to 


BLOODED  STOCK, 
Oxford,  Pa. 


BIG  SEUrR  nn  GOOD  AGENTS 

^H^roSTE^STEETsTANCHio^ 

BmI  cow  fMWnor.  All  m»Ut.  Strong,  durable  .nd 
couTenluit.  Liberal  term,  to  bu.tUnc  agenU. 

Frank H.  Baltlss,  5aa<  Crowar  Rochanlor,  N.Y 


VICTOR 

W  INCUBATOI 


INCUBATORS | 

The  simplest,  most  d8rable»  obeap'  ^ 
est  &isb-clasv  higher.  Money  back  \ 
if  not  as  represented.  Circular  \ 
free;  catalogu**  6c.  We  pay  the  \ 
freight.  GEO.  ERTKLCO.QuInfy,  III.  » 


SUMMER’S 
POWDERS. 

YEARS. 

KV.  _ _ _  „  .  JFy  VeilF. 

lb  Dkg.  60c;  7  lb.  Pkg.  »1 ;  70  lb.  Case  »8, 
atalogue  of  (stockmen’s  (Supplies  k  ree. 
.  K.  TflTltrTT  ■ 


WORM 

STANDARD  REMEDY  FOR  30 

k'etl  to  IHilHous  of  Animals  kvt 


It  t'r.  ^  1  A/L  IIIInniK  sA..  Clhicacro. 


Breeders’  Directory 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

B.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa- 


n^HOLSTEini  CATTLE 

Good  ones,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  Bulls, 
ready  for  service. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DKLLUUKST  I’AKMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


BARGAINS 


stock 


in  purebred  Holsteln-Frleslan  Bull 
Calves.  Low  present  prices  to  reduce 
Write  promptly. 

VV.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESI ANS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCKEST  FARM,  Rifton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES.  Scotch  Collies.  Spayed 
*  *  Females.  SILAS  DECAEU,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


P.  Chinas,  Bcrhshircs  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Honrs,  Bred  Sow.s.  Write  for 
prices  and  (lo.scrlption.  Return  if  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


IMPROVED  URGE  YORKSHIRES 


the  popular 
Eng.  bacon 


hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester,  Mich 


TWO  CIIKSIIIKK  liOAKS,  7  montns  old;  good 
Individuals  and  royal  breeding,  $15  each.  A  few 
gilts  unbred  at$10.  R.  D.  HUTTON, Canastota.  N.  Y. 


-The  finest  lot  ever  offered 
for  sale  at  Shady  l.awn  Ferret 
Farm.  Price  list  free. 
Address,  W.  J.  WOOD,  New 
London,  Ohio. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collics.-magnificently 
bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wis. 


UUITC  I  nnUflDUQ— cockerels  for  If 
TIiIIl  LLUlillnllu  taken  now.  900  beauties 
rom  big  eggs  from  big  hens.  All  purebred,  without 
isqualifleations.  WHITE  &  RICE, 


Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats, 
etc.  Eggs,  a  specialty.  00  p.  book,  10c.  Rates 
free.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Box  8,  Telford.  Pa. 


DEATH  TO  LICE 


on  HENS  and  CHICKS, 
04-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  I.AMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  1. 


IWEEPSIAKES  PRIZE 


for  “tho  best  dairy 

— .  _ _ cow  regartlloHS  of 

reed”  at  Madison  County  Fair,  September IJjWas 
'on  by  the  Jersey  cow,  Brownell’s  Rissa,  No.  100167, 
raring  full  of  good  ones.  Her  bull  calf  dropped 
eptember  first,  was  sired  by  the  great  show  bull 
■ueen’s  Czar,  No.  53573.  If  you  want  a  $100  bull  calf, 
Tito  for  photos  of  both  parents,  pedigree  and  full 
escription.  If  you  want  a  cheaper  one,  or  a  few 
p.ifnps*  I  hn.vr»  thom  iilso. 


Purebred  Holsteln-Frleslan  Bulls 
from  5  to  18  months  old.  Improved 
Chester  White  Pigs  of  the  best  breeding  at  reasonable 
prices.  CUABLES  RECORD,  Peterboro.  N.  Y’. 


FOR  SALE- 


McLennan  Bros.  Stock  Farm, 

Lyndon,  Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y’. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  for  sale;  Royal  Pauline 
DeKol,  No.  31.‘20l ;  born  May  8.  1902.  Also  a  number 
of  large,  handsome,  perfectly  marked  bull  c.alves,  ti 
to  8  months  old,  sired  by  Corona  Spoflord  Pletertje, 
No.  30,100.  Inquire, 

P.  B.  McLennan,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


for  sale.  Full  and  h-alfbrcd.  Some 
very  nice  ones  at  reasonable 


TUNIS  RAMS 

prices.  D.  C  MCPHERSON  SEED  CO  ,  Scottsvllle, 
N.  Y.  R  F.  D 


at  farmers’  prices.  Septem- 


0. 1.  C.  PIGS  ber  and  October  farrow.  Fine 

stock;  none  bettor;  few  as  good. 

J.  D.  DATES.  R.  F.  D.  No.  9,  Lndlowville,  N.  l. 


TOCK  FOR  SALK— Cockerels,  Pullets  and  Hens. 
All  leading  varieties.  .Prices  lower  now  than 
ter.  Write  to-day  and  state  your  wants. 

MX.  BLANCO  POULTRY  FARM,  Mt.  Blanco,  Ohio. 


Choice  delaine  ewes  and  rams  at 

bargain  prices.  Stock  all  registered.  F.  C. 
MULKIN,  Friendship,  N.  Y. 


NO  MORE  BLIND  HORSES.— For  Specific  Oph¬ 
thalmia,  Moon  Blindness,  and  other  Sore  Eyes. 
BARRY  CO.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  have  a  sure  cure. 


Four  Berkshire  Brood  Sows 

with  litters  at  side,  numbering  from  6  to  10  pigs 
(yearling  suws).  Litters  sired  by  my  great  young 
Boar  ’■  Gold  Heels,”  No.  09838.  I  have  four  grand 
March  farrowed  Boars  by  “Highclere  Count,”  No. 
08339,  and  out  of  “  Longfellow's  Gem  V.,’' No.  37286. 
Tbo  only  living  daughter  of  Longfellow,  No.  10835, 
and  ho  was  the  greatest  Berkshire  Boar  that  ever 
lived.  I  have  10  beautiful  March  and  April  sow  pigs; 
also  3  yearling  service  boars.  I  am  pleased  to  an- 
nonneo  that  I  bred  and  sold  ths  Champion  Berkshire 
Boar  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Fair  at  Syracuse  this  year. 
For  prices  address,  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marblodale,  Ct. 


Chester  AVhiteiind  Berkshire  Pigs;  none  better- 
Also,  B.  Plymouth  Rock  Chickens, and  W.  Holland 
Turkeys.  Prices  right.  W.  A.  LOTH KKS,  Lack,  Pa. 


Mann’s 


Bone  Gutter. 


Nothing  equals  green  cut  bone  for  hens. 
Any  one  can  cut  it  with 

Latent 
Model 

I  Open  hopper.  Automatic  feed.  10  OiiyK* 
J  FreeTrlttl.  Nopayunlil  you’resaiisfied. 
If  jou  don't  like  U.  return  at  our  expense.  Isn't  this 
better  for  you  than  to  pay  for  a  roacblno  you  never 

t  triodtCMi'Efrw.  F.  w.  MANN  CO,, 
Uox  16,  hilford,  Uass. 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

Stale  Bread  for  Hens  and  Pigs.— What 
do  some  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  family  think  of 
stale  bread  as  a  feed  for  poultry?  At  $1.25 
])cr  100  pounds,  is  it  a  cheap  food  or  not? 
What  do  our  scientific  people  say  of  it, 
and  how  do  practical  feeders  regard  it? 
How  would  it  be  for  pigs?  h.  a. 

Mew  Jersey. 

Assuming  that  by  “stale”  bread  is 
meant  “dry”  bread,  such  as  has  become 
too  dry  for  table  use,  I  should  regard  it 
a.s  a  good  investment  at  the  price  named, 
for  either  pigs  or  poultry.  If  *it  has 
been  wet  so  as  to  become  moldy,  I 
should  say  “don’t.”  While  there  would 
be  more  moisture  and  less  dry  matter  in 
it  than  in  many  kinds  of  dry  mill  feeds 
that  can  be  bought  at  that  price,  the 
fact  of  its  being  cooked,  and  having  a 
certain  portion  of  milk,  etc.,  added, 
would  be  in  its  favor.  The  value  of 
bread  crumbs  for  young  chicks  is  gen¬ 
erally  conceded.  There  is  a  State  insti¬ 
tution  for  insane  near  me  with  upwards 
of  a  thousand  inmates.  On  the  refuse 
from  the  dining  room  and  kitchen,  con¬ 
sisting  very  largely  of  bread,  a  good 
many  tons  of  pork  are  made  annually. 
The  late  Dr.  S.  H.  Talcot,  who  founded 
Lhe  institution  and  superintended  it 
sjccessfully,  once  told  me  when  I  asked 
why  so  much  bread  was  allowed  to  go 
to  the  pigs,  that  he  considered  it  a  cheap 
pork  producer,  since  the  flour  is  con¬ 
verted  into  bread  on  the  premises.  At 
any  rate,  I  doubt  if  there  is  another 
place  in  the  State  that  can  show  as 
fine  a  pen  of  pork  as  is  shown  every 
year  by  this  institution  at  our  Orange 
County  Fair. 

Catarrhal  Roup.— We  have  a  flock  of  50 
Plymouth  Rocks— good  layers.  Occasion¬ 
ally  one  is  affected  with  water  in  the  eyes 
and  yellow  lids,  with  swelled  head.  Within 
a  day  or  two  several  more  will  be  troubled 
the  same  way.  Such  hens  often  get  to 
laying,  but  are  subject  to  a  second  attack. 
Should  such  hens  be  killed  or  separated 
from  the  flock?  The  hens  live  in  good 
fRiarters,  but  the  house  is  not  cleaned 
<  ften.  Four  of  our  best  hens  are  awaiting 
your  answer.  i..,  m.  s. 

Brunswick,  Me. 

Here  is  every  symptom  of  catarrhal 
roup.  My  own  experience  has  been  that 
a  hen  that  once  fully  recovers  is  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  second  attack.  If  the  case  gets 
so  severe  that  the  head  or  face  swolls 
ladly,  kill  and  bury  or  burn.  It  will  do 
but  little  good  to  remove  Infected  birds 
from  the  flock.  Some  of  the  others  will 
generally  become  infected  before  the 
trouble  is  noticed,  thus  perpetuating  the 
infection.  The  germs  are  pretty  sure 
also  to  become  scattered  through  the 
building. 

Rofp  IxFKPTio.N'. — Here  is  another 
man  far  removed  from  the  above  local¬ 
ity,  who  recognizes  the  importance  of 
getting  rid  of  the  infection,  and  also 
the  profitableness  of  hens: 

I  asked  your  advice  last  Spring  about 
buying  incubator  and  brooder,  and  foilowod 
it,  buying  a  Cyphers,  which  1  Jt,m  very  well 
pleased  with.  Now  1  have  something 
harder.  We  were  clear  of  the  roup  for  10 
years  after  I  came  here.  Two  years  ago 
1  .sent  East  for  some  pure  Black  Minorca 
roosters.  They  came  and  estabiishod  roup 
in  the  flock.  I  can  stop  it  at  times  with 
the  old,  or  rather  the  only  time  it  bothers 
them  is  in  Winter  when  our  building  ge.s 
a  little  too  damp  and  birds  are  confined  a 
little  too  closely.  We  use  fires  at  such 
times,  but  in  very  cold  weather  it  wiil  be 
damp.  The  young  sfock  keep  taking  it  at 
any  season,  white  there  has  not  lieen  a 
case  in  the  old  flock  for  six  months.  I 
have  not  found  any  medicine  that  will  cure 
it.  The  best  way  I  have  found  to  keep  it 
down  is  to  have  the  flock  in  as  near  per¬ 
fect  condition  as  is  possibie.  Does  warm 
mash  encourage  its  outbreak  on  account, 
as  some  claim,  of  making  them  more  liable 
lo  cold?  Hav'e  you  found  any  remedy  that 
will  jirevent  or  cure  it?  Should  T  move 
uiy  entire  flock  away  from  the  building 
one-tiuarter  mile  (being  across  a  stream), 
keep  them  there  this  Winter  and  fumigate 
everything  very  carefully  and  at  different 
limes,  and  in  Spring  hatch  everything  in 
incubator  and  raise  in  brooder?  Fould  we 
have  any  assurance  of  being  clear  of  roup 
in  the  future,  never  allowing  an  old 
chicken  back  in  the  flock  again?  I  would 
give  a  good  deal  to  be  free  from  the  dis- 
ease  again,  and  you  may  trust  me  I  would 
never  bring  a  live  fowl  on  the  place.  Wi!l 


what  meat  or  ground  bone  hens  will  eat 
greedily  do  them  any  damage?  I  use  pota¬ 
toes  and  bran  with  scraps  from  house  for 
morning  most  of  time,  with  wheat  and 
skim-milk  for  balance.  Some  times  we  are 
low  on  skim-milk  and  finish  out  on  water. 
There  is  more  money  in  chickens  here, 
counting  Investment,  than  anything  else 
one  can  do.  T  have  a  flock  of  sheep  and 
200  head  of  cattle,  but  the  chickens  beat 
the  rest  when  it  comes  to  dividend.  We 
are  situated  close  to  a  mining  camp  and 
another  good  town;  eggs  are  worth  35  cents 
now  and  usually  50  cents  most  of  Winter.  I 
am  fearful  that  roup  may  lurk  in  some 
places  outside  where  one  cannot  fumigate. 

Deerfield,  Mont.  t.  h. 

I  have  always  thought  that  I  bought 
my  first  case  of  roup  along  with  some 
stunted  stock  which  I  thought  I  was 
buying  cheap.  They  proved  to  be  the 
dearest  birds  by  far  which  I  ever  pur- 
cha.sed.  The  plan  of  keeping  the  flock 
in  as  near  perfect  vigor  and  health  as 
possible,  corresponds  with  my  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  preventive.  The  grounds 
and  buildings  where  our  young  stock 
is  raised  must  be  well  stocked  with  roup 
germs,  yet  I  have  not  seen  a  symptom 
of  it  this  season  in  a  flock  of  a  thousand 
or  more,  all  fed  as  one  flock.  If  T.  H. 
will  try  the  plan  he  proposes,  we  shall 
all  be  glad  to  hear  his  report.  My  own 
belief  is  that  the  open  ground  will  be 
purified  by  the  elements  in  six  or  eight 
months,  but  that  buildings  will  harbor 
the  germs  for  a  longer  time.  I  would 
suggest  a  thorough  saturation  of  all  in¬ 
side  works  with  a  strong  solution  of 
blue  vitriol,  instead  of  fumigation.  This 
can  easily  be  done  with  a  compressed 
ail  spray  pump.  I  used  this  plan  two 
years  ago  in  some  houses  which  had 
been  infected  with  cholera,  and  have 
seen  no  symptoms  of  that  disease  since. 
I  should  fear  to  give  a  hungry  flock  of 
hens  a  chance  to  gorge  themselves  with 
meat  or  bone  containing  much  fat,  but  if 
given  after  a  good  meal  of  grain,  there 
is  no  fear  of  their  eating  enough  to  in¬ 
jure  themselves.  ‘ 

Does  warm  mash  favor  the  outbreak, 
on  account  of  making  them  more  liable 
to  colds?  Until  I  obtain  more  evidence 
that  such  is  the  case,  I  am  inclined  to 
doubt  it.  Still  there  is  a  possibility  that 
the  conditions  of  heat  and  moisture, 
which  are  very  favorable  to  germ  devel¬ 
opment.  may  favor  the  development  of 
the  roup  germs.  A  remnant  of  ma.sh 
left  in  the  trough,  especially  in  warm 
weather,  is  probably  a  good  culture-bed 
for  the  germs  of  disease. 

O.  W.  MARKS. 


BOG  SPAVIN. 

Due  of  my  team  hor.ses  gut  hl.s  leg 
wrenched  last  Spring,  and  has  been  lame 
ever  .since.  It  has  formed  a  swelling  on 
the  hock  joint;  some  call  it  a  bog  spavin. 
The  bunch  is  soft.  1  was  told  I  could  cure 
it  by  blistering.  Is  a  bog  spavin  curable, 
and  what  shall  T  do  for  it?  i.  R.  F. 

Somers,  Conn. 

I  cannot  tell  for  sure  that  your  horse 
has  bog  spavin;  from  what  you  say  I 
think  he  has.  Whether  it  can  be  cured 
or  not  I  cannot  say,  for  I  do  not  know 
the  condition  that  it  is  in.  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  have  a  veterinary  fire  and 
blister;  progress  is  too  slow  with  spavin 
to  blister  without  firing. 


LIVE  STOCK  PROSPECTS. 

l  think  prices  for  good  cattle  and  hogs 
will  be  better  yet.  Farmers  and  feeders 
arc  inclined  to  iet  go  of  stock  as  fast  as 
they  are  in  fair  condition,  as  the  corn  crop 
in  this  section  is  far  from  being  as  good 
as  usual,  not  over  half  and  late.  Very  few 
cattle  will  be  fed  here  as  compared  with 
other  Winters;  hogs  plentiful.  c.  j.  s. 

Mechanicsburg,  O. 

Hogs  are  being  marketed  freely  at  pres¬ 
ent  iirices,  the  general  impression  being 
that  the  crop  of  new  corn  hogs  will  .^-ell 
much  cheaper  than  the  present  price. 
About  the  same  condition  prevails  with  re¬ 
gard  to  cattle.  'I’he  erop  of  old  corn  is 
pretty  well  exhausted  and  the  growing  crop 
will  not  be  up  to  the  average,  even  if  frost 
stays  off  10  days  or  two  weeks  yet,  hence 
feeders  arc  disposed  to  market  cattle  as 
soon  as  in  condition  rather  than  risk  a 
further  decline.  If  the  corn  crop  gets 
through  without  frost  there  will  'be  the 
usual  number  of  cattle  put  on  feed  for  the 
Winter  and  Spring  months. 

Malta  Bend.  Mo.  Houston  bros. 


450,000  Farmers 

Scattered  all  over  the  World 
are  finding  a 

De  Laval  Cream  Separator 

the  best  investment 
they  ever  made  in  dairying. 
MIGHT  NOT  THIS  BE  TRUE  WITH  YOU  TOO? 


Let  tlie  nearest  local  agent  bring  yon  a 
macliine  to  see  and  try  for  yourself. 

That  is  his  business.  It  will  cost  you 
nothing.  It  may  save  you  a  great  deal. 

If  yon  don’t  know  the  agent  send  for  his 
name  and  address — and  a  catalogue. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


General  Offices : 


121  Youville  Square, 
MONTREAL. 


1213  Filbert  Street,  y  .  OnDTi  Awm-  C-roc-ir-r  ”  &  77  York  Street. 
PHILADELPHIA.  / 4  OORTLANDT  STREET,  TORONTO 


9  &  11  Drumm  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


NEW  YORK. 


TORONTO. 

248  McDermot  Avenue, 
WINNIPEG. 


In  the  past  three  years  the  actual  weekly 

sales  of  the 


EMPIRE  ^*^^^ARATOR 


have  increased 
more  than  1000  per  cent. 

In  other  words,  we  are  selling  more  than 
ten  times  as  many  separators  as  we 
sold  three  years  ago. 

And  the  demand  still  increases. 

Not  strange.  Every  EMPIRE  sold  in  a 
neiMiborhood  sells  a  dozen  more.  It’s 

o 

the  kind  of  separator  folks  like. 

Our  book  tells  why. 

Don’t  buy  a  separator  on  anybody’s  “say  so.” 
Investigate  for  yourself. 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO., 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.  Chicago,  Illinois. 


End  Your 
Butter  Troubles 

with  a  National  Hand  Separator 
and  make  more  and  better  butter  from 
same  quantity  of  milk.  The 
National  will  do  it  easier, 
quicker  and  pay  its  cost  in 
a  very  short  time.  We  don't 
ask  you  to  take  our  word— 
we  send  the  machine  for 

10  Days’  Free  Trial 

and  let  it  prove  its  worth 
right  in  your  own  dairy. 
You  take  no  riiA- we  assume 
it  aU.  If  It  does  not  meet 
your  expectations,  send  it 
.back— we  pay  the  costs. 
'  Our  catalogue  tells  more 
—write  for  it,  it’s  free. 

National  Dairy  Machine  Co.,  Newark,  N.  1. 


SHARPLES 

TUBULAR 
FARM 

Separator 

Why  does  every  sensible 
farmer  who  examines  a 

TUBULAR 


buy  it  in  preference  lo  any  other  separator? 
Because  he  can  plainly  see  tiiat  it  is  worth 
twice  as  much  as  other  separators.  You  will 
understand  why  if  you  will  let  us  tell  you  of 
its  many  tine  points,  too  numerous  to  mention 
here.  Write  for  free  catalogue  No.  153 


THE  SHARPLES  CO., 

Chicago,  III. 


P.  M.  SHARPLES. 

Woat  Chostor,  Pa. 
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HUMOROUS 


Man  born  to  toil,  for  Adam's  crime, 

Selects  the  trade  he  likes. 

And,  having  learned  it,  spends  his  time 

In  being  out  on  strikes. 

— Chicago  Record-Hei’ald. 

“Do  you  know  anything  about  flirt¬ 
ing?’’  “No,”  he  replied  sadly.  “I 
thought  I  did,  but  when  I  tried  it,  hang¬ 
ed  if  the  girl  didn’t  marry  me.” — Chicago 
Post. 

Faik  Paixtek:  “I  hope  you  don’t  mind 
my  sketching  in  your  fleld?”  Farmer: 
“Lor’,  no,  missie!  You  keep  the  birds 
off  the  peas  better’n  a  ordinary  scare¬ 
crow.” — Stray  Stories. 

“Yoi;k  husband,”  said  Mrs.  Oldcastle, 
“seems  to  be  so  altruistic.”  “Yes,  I 
know  it.  But  Josiah  always  was  a  great 
hand  to  overeat,  and  I  think  that  must 
he  what  gives  it  to  him.” — Chicago  Rec¬ 
ord-Herald. 

Motheh:  “Tommy,  stop  asking  your 
father  so  many  questions.  Don’t  you  see 
it  annoys  him?”  Tommy:  “Why,  moth¬ 
er,  it’s  not  the  questions  that  make  him 
angry.  It’s  because  he  can’t  answer 
them.” — Punch. 

“I  oRDEUEi)  this  steak  not  well  done,” 
said  the  impatient  guest.  “I  know  it,” 
answered  the  intellectual  waiter.  “But 
the  cook  is  one  of  those  people  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  no  matter  how  small  a  thing 
is  it  should  be  well  done.” — Washington 
Star. 

“That  boy  of  mine,”  said  the  country 
editor,  “is  a  little  wild,  I  admit,  but  he’s 
young  yet.  He  needs  a  little  seasoning 
- ”  “Seasonin’s  what  he’ll  git,”  inter¬ 
rupted  Farmer  Hardgrane,  “ef  he  don’t 
keep  outer  my  orchard.  I’ll  pepper  him 
with  rock  salt.” — Philadelphia  Press. 

“Now,”  said  the  professor,  “suppose 
you  had  been  called  to  see  a  patient  with 
hysterics — some  one,  for  instance,  who 
had  started  laughing  and  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  stop — what  is  the  first  thing 
you  would  do?”  “Amputaie  his  funny 
bone,”  promptly  replied  the  new  stu¬ 
dent. — Houston  Post. 

Mil.  Nextdoou  (to  little  Willie,  who 
has  been  invited  in  to  dinner) :  “What 
part  of  the  chicken  will  you  have, 
Willie?”  Willie  (earnestly):  “Some  of 
the  white  meat,  part  of  the  wing,  a  piece 
of  the  second  joint,  some  stuffing,  the 
gizzard  and  some  gravy,  please.  Mam¬ 
ma  made  me  promise  not  to  ask  to  be 
served  more  than  once.” — Judge. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWHOIiESAI^E  PKICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Bams,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits,  la  use  61  yvars.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
(■•ranpc.  Low  pricc'j  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  84G  Flynouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


For  carrlajrcs,  waRons,  pumps,  farm  implements,  etc. 
Handsome  and  durable.  In  black,  white  and  colors. 
Send  us  the  name  of  a  paint  dealer  who  docs  not 
handle  Uogers  Carriage  Paints  and  we  will  ra.Tll  you 
one  of  our  20th  Anniversary  Souvenirs  free  of  charge. 
Tyetroit  Wlilte  Lead.  Works,  Hetroit,  Mieli. 


SCIENTIFIC  GRINDING  MILLS  grind  Corn 
in  the  ear,  or  Grain  in  any  form.  Strong,  exact, 
reliable.  Catalogue  D  mailed  free. 

FOOS  MFG.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


FREE 


This  magnific e n t 

PARLOR  LAMP, 

beautifully  decorated, 
with  an  order  for  20  lbs. 
of  New  Crop,  60c.  Tea, 
or  20  lbs. 

45c.  a  lb., 
order  Teas  and  B.  P.,  or 
60  lbs.  Bomosa  Coffee, 
33c.  a  lb. 

COUPOIVS,  which  can  be 
exchanged  for  many  Mag> 
nillcent  Premiums,  giv¬ 
en  with  every  25e.  worth  of 
Tea, Coffee. Baking  Powder, 
Spices  and  Extracts. 

8efid  today  for  our  Pmnium 
List,  pricoa  and  dlroctloni. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co. 
Box  290,31-33  Veaey  St.,N.Y. 


Baking  Powder, 
,  or  an  assorted 


WATER. 

If  yon  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  UIder  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  but  If  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  llowcrs  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard  no  pump  in  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  tho  past  twenty-live  years,  which  is  proof 
that  wo  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 


Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


86  Warren  St..  New  York. 
239  Franklin  St..  Boston. 


692  Craig  8t.,  Montreal,  p.  Q. 
Tenlente-Key  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 
23  Pitt  8t.,  8 VDNKY ,  N .  8.  W. 


40  Dearborn  Bt.,  Chicago. 

40  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


NAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

Jack  of  All  Trades 

-A  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

of  the  most  modem  type  for  farm  nsol 
Pumps  Wafer — Saws  Wood— Runs  Separators 
Shells  Corn — Grinds  Feed— Churns  Butter 
And  Is  adapted  to  many  other  jobs  on  the  farm. 

Saves  Labor — Earns  Money 

Write  for  free  descriptive  catalogue  *‘Y.” 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Company, 

NEW  YORK. 


uarcomiCBfC.  ^'union**  feed  and  ensilage  cutters 

ar«  the  only  thoroughly  iiiPto-dRU  machines  In  dry  fodder  cutting.  They  cut 
and  crush  at  one  operation.  Trepares  the  nutritious  lower  stock,  making  an  ezeeUent  and  much  relished  food.  No 
wanU.  JRasy  to  masticate.  It  Is  easier  to  grow  two  tons  of  fodder  than  one  ton  of  hay  on  the  ' 

same  ground.  Fodder  Is  equal  to  hay  In  feeding  value.  The  com  Itself  Is  elcar  gain.  tfhr.  ti- 
f  intr  atfachmm  f/or  |5.00.  You  then  have  cutter,  crusher  and  shredder  combined  in  one. 
l^otmuch  more  ezpeaslve  than  other  machines,  but  far  more  valuable.  8end  for ./ty«  booklet 

IIEEBNER  As  SONS,  S3  Broad  St.,  Laiwdule,  Pa, 


l^dko  sn  Eidriv  SOdSOtl  VlLE.“^Ev??yniaS'*o?^pe'rieim^kn<w?^hS 

SWB».lSwvr  land  that  is  tile  drained  may  be  worked  weeks 

in  advance  of  that  which  is  undrained.  We  make  aif  kindsof  tile  and 

fewer  Pipe,  Red  Pressed  Brick,  Fire  Chimney 

ops.  Flues,  Encaustic  Side  Walks,  etc. 
you  want.  JOHN  H.  JACKSON*  76  Third  Ave.,  Albany,  N.Y> 


jRoiiNDinyti 


HUBBARD’S 

GRASS  GRAIN 


FERTILIZER 


Used  on  tlie  famous  Clark  hay  fields  since  the  beginning  of  the  experiments. 
Prices  and  terms  on  application. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,; 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 

Makers  of  Hubbard’s  “BLACK  DIAHOHD”  Fertilizers. 


Scott’s  “Perfect”  Cow  Stanchion 


SWINGING 

ELF-CLOSING 

ELF-LOCKING 

Simple,  strong  and 
cheap.  No  other  stan¬ 
chion  so  complete. 
Satiifaction  Guaranteed. 

Circular  Free 
Send  me  $1.00  for  a  trial 
Stanchion. 


JB.  C.  SCOTT,  213  ..each  Street,  Bridgeport,  t'oim. 


WE  TANK  U 

FOH  ORDERS  ’ 

FOR  CYPRESS  WATER  TANKS 

NO  TASTE  OR  COLOR  TO  WATER 

EVERLASTING 

KALPH  li.  CAKTE II  CO.,  36  Cortland  St,,  N.Y. 


iraight  Straw,  Rye  andWheatThrasher 

Combined  with  Spike-Tootli  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Kye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  tho  straw, and 
tie  it  again  in  perfect 
,  bundles. Can  be  changed 
in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
ckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
ached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
in  any  Thrnsher  built.  Sond  for  cataloguO  B  to 
3  GUANT-FEURIS  COMPANY.  Troy,  N.  Y . 


CHARTER 

Gasoline  Engine. 

For  Grluding,  Shelling,  Fodder  Cutting, 
i  Threshing,  Pumping,  Sawing,  etc. 

STATIONARIES,  PORTABLES,  SAWINQ 
'  AND  PUMPING  OUTFITS,  ETC. 

Send  tor  Blast’d  Catalog  Teathnonlala 

Stmtm  roar  Powop 

BUITII  m  EM6IMF  CO.ji  Boi  26  STERLIHI,  IU« 


NOTE  IT  DOWNI 

Ti^J  CRCAM 
U.S.  SEPARATORS 


BUY  ONE  AND  PROVE  IT 


We  have  the  following  transfer  points  : 


Chicago, 

I.a  Crosse,  Minneapolis,  Omaha.  Sioux  City,  Mon¬ 
treal,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  P.  Q.  Hamilton,  Out. 
Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  V t. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co., 
,20  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


“  Millions  for  Farmers  ” 

EXAS 


OBACCO 

RACTS 

Write  for  Full  informa¬ 
tion  to.... 


Exhaustive  tests 
prove  that  tho 
finest  g:rade  of.. 


CUBAN  LEAF 


So  Says  Secretary  Wilson 
U.  S.  Dep’t  of  Agriculture 
Filler  and  Wrapper 
can  be  grown  in  Fast 
Texas  on  line  of  the 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

Solis  and  Climate  similar  to  the  famous  Vuelta  Abajo  District  of 
Pinar  del  Klo,  Cuba. 

T.  J.  AKDFKSON,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Houston,  Tex. 


CYCLONE  ENSILAGE  CUHER 

with  TRAVELING  TABLE  and  BLOWER 

Guaranteed  to  cut, 
split,  shred  and  ele¬ 
vate  ensilage  80  feet 
perpendicular  height. 
For  catalog  address 

FARMERS  MFG.  CO. 
Box  405,  Sebring,  Ohio 


WK  HAVE  A  SPECIAL  OFFBU  FOR  YOU  ON 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

,  Write  for  Catalogue  to-day. 

IT  MAY  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 


THRESHERS,  CUTTERS,  CARRIERS. 
Engines— Tread  and  Lever  Powers. 

ALL  MACHINES  FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

Orangeville  Agricultural  W'ks,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


See  it  Work! 


Any  responsible  party  may  try  on  his  own  premises 
for  15  days  and  return  at  our  expense  if  not  the  best. 


MONARCH 
French  Burr  and 
Attrition  Mills 

are  farmers’ mills.  Meal  or 
feed,  corn  on  cob  or  small 
grains.  Rapid  grinders, 
ail  sizes.  Write  for  free 
catalog  for  particulars. 

Sprout  Waldron  &  Co. 

Box  214,  Muncy,  Pa. 


|WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

I  "We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybodv 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

HAVANA,  ILL. 


SAWMILLS.  4B. 

P.onts  2,000  feet  per 
day— All  Sizes — Flan* 
ers.Shingle  Mills  and 
Kdgers  with  Patent 
Variable  Friction 
Feed-PortableGrlnd- 
ing  Mills,  Water 
Wheels,  Lath  Mills, 
etc.  Send  for  large 
Oatalogne.  Freight 
don’t  count. 

OeUlACH  BILIi  BFO.CO, 
Box  900  XtUata,  Us. 

114  Liberty  St,,  H,  T. 


EXTENSION  AXLE  NUTS 

Make  old  buKKy  run  like  a  new  one.  Sure 
cure  for  wabbles  and  rattles.  Quick  seller 
and  very  profitable.  Agents  Wanted. 
Hardware  Specialty  Co.,  Box  111,  Pontiac,  MIcB . 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse.JS.  Y . 
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TRAINING  A  ROSE  BASKET, 

Novel  Use  for  Climbing  Roses. 

Over  a  year  ago  I  wrote  you  regarding 
the  wonderful  growth  of  my  Ruby  Queen 
rose,  and  you  expressed  a  wish  for  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  it  when  in  bloom.  This  year  I 
mail  you  two  photographs  of  it.  One 
was  taken  about  the  last  of  March,  before 
the  new  leaves  came  out  last  Spring,  and 
the  other  about  June  20,  when  in  bloom. 
In  my  first  statement  I  said  I  would  call 
it  a  bowl,  but  later  developments  decided 
that  a  basket  would  be  a  more  appropri¬ 
ate  name,  as  a  plant  of  Crimson  Rambler 
was  growing  about  three  feet  from  it 
which  started  a  branch  which  persisted 
in  growing  directly  over  the  top  of  the 
Queen,  so  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  two 
roses  would  form  a  complete  handle  bas¬ 
ket,  the  Queen  forming  the  body  and  the 
Rambler  the  handle.  The  result  is  clearly 
shown  in  Fig.  269.  To  form  the  body  of 
the  basket  I  made  four  wire  hoops  of  suit¬ 
able  sizes,  and  fastened  them  by  stakes 
at  proper  spaces  apart;  then  raised  the 
branches  of  the  Queen  and  tied  at  each 
intersection  to  the  wires,  and  any  that 
reached  more  than  to  the  top  wire  were 
bent  over  and  fastened  to  the  same  so 
as  to  form  a  finish  or  rim  to  the  basket; 
then  the  Rambler  was  sprung  over  the 
top  and  fastened  at  each  edge.  The 
stakes  before  spoken  of  were  removed, 
and  it  stands  wholly  self-supporting,  see 
Fig.  268.  As  I  live  on  a  main  road  lead¬ 
ing  out  of  the  city  of  Cleveland,  and  it 
stands  in  the  front  yard,  it  attracts  much 
notice  and  no  end  of  admiration  from 
people  passing  by.  The  combined  growth 
of  the  Queen  for  last  year  by  actual 
measure  was  175  feet,  and  this  year  it  is 
so  interwoven  with  new  wood  that  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  get  anywhere 
near  to  a  correct  measurement,  but  it  will 
far  exceed  that  of  last  year. 

The  one  direct  branch  of  the  Rambler 
of  last  year  was  13  feet  two  inches,  and 
some  lateral  branches  from  the  one  cen¬ 
ter  added  to  that  made  21  feet.  This  sea¬ 
son  it  started  a  new  one  at  the  ground 
which  I  have  trained  side  by  side  of  the 
old  one  that  now  has  three  inches  to 
spare  after  forming  the  complete  handle. 
This  season,  with  a  couple  of  accidents, 
did  not  do  justice  to  the  specimen  in  the 
way  of  bloom.  First,  when  the  Rambler 
handle  was  buried  under  the  snow  last 
Winter  the  mice  ate  off  almost  half  the 
buds  from  the  handle  part,  which  of 
course  reduced  the  clusters  of  bloom. 
Next  in  the  Spring  I  set  fire  to  a  bunch 
of  rubbish  a  few  feet  distant,  and  the 
wind  took  the  smoke  and  heat  directly 
against  the  bush  and  singed  quite  a  spot 
on  one  side;  then  the  new  shoots  were 
frozen  back  two  or  three  times  by  late 
frosts.  That  reduced  the  amount  of 
bloom  quite  materiallj".  When  the  second 
picture  was  taken  the  Queen  had  passed 
its  prime  in  bloom,  as  the  Rambler  was 
about  a  week  behind  time.  I  waited  so 
as  to  get  the  best  show  possible  of  the 
handle. 

I  have  made  this  description  fully  long 
enough,  but  will  here  add  that  by  hring- 
ihg  out  tjjjs  specimen  I  have  blundergd 


PREPARING  THE  ROSE  BASKET.  HOW  IT  LOOKED  IN 

WINTER.  Fig.  268. 


A  JJASKET  OP  RUBY  QUEEN  AND  CRIMSON  RAMBLEI^ 
IN  PULL  BLOOM.  Pig.  269. 


on  to  a  method  of  getting  two  years’ 
growth  in  one  year’s  time  in  a  climbing 
rose,  and  have  just  reason  to  believe  that 
I  shall  get  two  years’  blOom  in  one  year’s 
time,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long 
as  the  plant  lives,  and  if  the  readers  of 
TirK  R.  N.-Y.  are  enough  interested  I 
will  write  it  up  at  some  future  time. 

Ohio.  A.  A.  FRADENBUKG. 

DRY  FODDER  IN  THE  SILO. 
How  Much  Wafer  Needed? 

I  have  30  acres  of  field  corn  which  I  am 
going  to  cut  and  put  in  shocks  and  leave  in 
the  field  until  cured;  then  I  am  going  to 
run  it  through  a  husker  and  shredder  and 
put  the  shredded  part  into  a  silo,  but  not 
the  corn.  Of  course  this  shredded  part  will 
be  very  dry.  How  much  water  should  I 
turn  on  it?  I  do  not  want  it  too  wet  or 
too  dry.  e.  d.  h. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

It  would  be  Interesting  to  know  why  a 
man  with  a  silo  and  30  acres  of  corn  does 
not  put  the  corn  into  the  silo  in  the  first 
place,  instead  of  stacking  it.  If  it  is 
cured  ears  he  is  after  it  is  feasible  to  pull 
off  the  ears  and  cure  them  on  the  ground. 
Howeve:*,  that  is  not  the  question.  W.  H. 
Geer,  of  Lebanon,  Conn.,  Mr.  McCall,  and 
others  of  his  neighbors  having  no  silos, 
are  stacking  their  corn,  and  at  husking 
time  will  run  the  crop  through  a  husker 
and  shredder  operated  by  a  10-horse 
engine  and  blow  into  mows  for  dry  stor¬ 
age.  They  have  confidence  that  a  depth 
of  four  feet  on  top  of  hay  mows  will  keep 
perfectly.  Mr.  McCall  has  even  filled  a 
barn  floor  six  or  seven  years  with  good 
success.  Now,  if  this  querist  has  dried 
out  the  natural  juices  of  his  corn  crop, 
would  he  not  better  be  satisfied  to  mow 
the  shredded  stalks  on  the  silo  as  a  dry 
fodder,  and  would  it  not  be  safer,  than 
to  undertake  the  perilous  procedure  of 
wetting  it  again?  e.c.birge. 

Connecticut. 

We  should  put  it  all  in  the  silo  when 
first  cut,  thus  saving  a  lot  of  work  and 
also  saving  perfectly  every  part  of  the 
corn  plant,  which  is  never  done  any  other 
way.  But  if  we  did  not  do  that  way,  and 
the  stover  was  perfectly  cured  when 
shredded  we  should  use  the  silo  only  as 
a  storehouse  for  the  dry  fodder,  and  feed 
it  as  such,  or  possibly  moisten  with  hot 
water  or  steam  a  few  hours  before  feed¬ 
ing.  Shredded  fodder  contains  so  much 
air,  that  is,  it  is  so  light  and  porous  that  it 
is  difficult  to  pack  it  in  the  silo  so  that 
it  will  not  spoil.  It  is  quite  apt  to 
firefang  and  be  anything  but  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  feed.  It  is  possible  to  make  a  fairly 
decent  quality  of  silage  by  perfect  pack¬ 
ing  and  putting  on  about  twice  as  much 
water  as  one  would  think  necessary. 
That  is,  add  about  as  much  water  as  would 
have  been  in  the  plant  had  you  at  first  cut 
it  and  put  immediately  in  the  silo.  The 
chances  are  against  success  this  way. 
We  have  thrown  away  considerable 
firefanged  silage,  and  it  doesn’t  pay. 

Connecticut.  h.  o.  Manchester. 

Fairly  well  matured  corn  will  contain 
about  80  per  cent  water.  Silage  will 
keep  all  right  with  that  amount  of  water. 
In  fact  10  per  cent  or  perhaps  20  per  cent 
could  be  taken  out  without  danger  of  loss. 
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If  tke  corn  is  dried  for  a  length  of  time  we  should 
require  to  put  back  all  that  was  dried  out,  and  per¬ 
haps  more,  for  the  reason  it  could  not  be  as  uniformly 
distributed  as  were  the  original  juices  of  the  plant. 
The  average  per  cent  of  water  found  in  corn  stover 
is  40;  we  would  therefore  conclude  that  there  was  a 
direct  loss  of  water  through  sun-drying  of  35  to  40 
per  cent.  If  we  should  replace  this  loss,  it  would 
require  700  to  800  pounds  for  each  ton.  I  feel  sure 
these  figures  are  quite  safe  to  work  from.  I  have 
silaged  corn  that  was  quite  dry,  so  that  the  leaves 
would  rattle,  and  had  the  best  of  silage.  Just  how 
much  water  had  been  lost  I  am  unable  to  say,  perhaps 
20  per  cent.  If  so  then  we  would  have  lost  half  of  the 
amount  that  usually  dries  out  when  the  corn  is 
shocked,  and  to  bring  back  this  amount  would  call 
for  350  to  400  pounds  per  ton.  Again,  the  water  con¬ 
tent  of  the  shocks  would  depend  to  a  degree  upon  the 
weather.  If  frequent  rains  occur,  or  even  much 
cloudy  weather,  the  per  cent  of  water  will  be  higher. 
If  the  days  are  dry  and  clear  the  result  will  be  other¬ 
wise.  I  put  in  frozen  corn  a  few  years  ago,  and  used 
about  300  pounds  to  a  load  of  probably  3,000  pounds. 
I  think,  however,  that  less  would  have  done  equally 
as  well.  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  much  danger  of 
using  too  much.  I  should  want  to  cut  corn  to  feel 
wet  after  drying  and  being  run  into  the  silo,  and  then 
should  take  the  chances  on  all  coming  out  well. 

New  York.  _ _ _  e.  cook. 

QUESTIONS  ABOUT  HAIRY  VETCH. 

Will  the  man  from  Maine  who  writes  about  the  Hairy 
vetch  on  page  594  answer  a  few  questions?  At  what  time 
does  he  sow  the  seed?  How  is  it  sown,  broadcast  or 
drilled?  How  much  seed  is  sown  per  acre?  Where  can 
it  be  bought,  and  at  what  price?  When  does  he  plow  it 
under?  w\ 

Fulton.  N.  Y. 

We  usually  sow  the  seed  for  cover  crops  at  the 
time  of  the  last  harrowing— the  first  or  second  week 
in  August.  After  the  ground  is  thoroughly  stirred 
the  seed  is  sown  broadcast,  using  from  one-half  to 
one  bushel  per  acre,  and  then  lightly  covered  with 
the  Acme  harrow.  This  year  the  seed  was  sown  Au¬ 
gust  12,  and  there  is  now  (August  28)  an  excellent 
stand.  The  seed  of  Hairy  vetch  may  be  bought  from 
most  of  the  leading  seedsmen.  Our  stock  this  year 
cost  $7  per  bushel.  The  price  is  very  high,  and  if  a 
considerable  amount  were  to  be  used  it  might  well 
be  produced  upon  the  home  farm.  With  the  increased 
demand  for  the  seed  there  will  soon  be  an  increased 
supply,  however,  and  the  price  must  drop.  The  time 
for  turning  under  the  crop  will  depend  upon  latitude, 
soil  and  season.  In  the  Experiment  Station  orchard 
the  cover  crop  is  usually  turned  under  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  May  to  the  first  of  June.  In  New  York  the  time 
would  doubtless  be  at  least  two  weeks  earlier.  On 
general  principles,  if  the  ground  is  inclined  to  be  wet, 
it  is  well  to  allow  the  cover  crop  to  grow  long  enough 
to  pump  out  some  of  the  surplus  moisture.  On  soils 
which  are  inclined  to  be  dry,  however,  the  croj) 
should  be  turned  under  as  early  as  the  first  of  May. 

Maine  Exp.  Station.  w.  m.  munson. 

COLD  FROM  CALIFORNIA  ORCHARDS. 

At  some  places  near  the  Sacramento  River  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  peach  orchards  and  vineyards  were  planted  on 
riverside  land.  Some  of  these  lands  rest  upon  a 
stratum  of  gold-bearing  gravel.  The  gold  in  this 
gravel  is  often  worth  more  than  the  orchards,  and 
we  are  told  that  some  fruit  growers  are  turning  gravel 
miners  and  dredging  over  the  entire  soil.  Dredgers 
are  used,  which  work  in  from  the  river,  scooping  up 
the  soil  to  a  depth  of  30  feet.  This  soil  is  all  washed 
for  gold,  and  after  the  precious  metal  has  been  ex¬ 
tracted  the  dirt  is  pumped  out  and  deposited  in  the 
rear.  The  Pacific  Rural  Press  gives  the  following 
figures: 

Cf  the  extent  of  these  operations  in  a  single  district, 
it  may  be  stated  that  on  the  gravelly  bottom  land  below 
Oroville,  upon  a  strip  of  land  nine  miles  long  by  two 
miles  in  width,  bordering  on  and  adjacent  to  the  Feather 
River,  21  dredgers  are  at  present  working.  These  dredg¬ 
ers  are  the  property  of  about  12  companies,  who  own 
dredging  land  varying  from  80  to  800  acres.  Some  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  profit  in  the  work  is  found  in  statements 
giving  the  value  of  the  gravel  between  17  cents  and  19 
cents  per  cubic  yard,  an  average  depth  of  11  yards.  As 
a  dredfrer  handles  from  1,200  to  2,000  cubic  yards  per  day, 
at  a  cost  of  from  five  to  eight  cents— average  six  cents— 
per  cubic  yard,  it  is  evident  that  the  returns  in  this  work 
are  considerable.  But  the  miners  near  Oroville  are  get¬ 
ting  rather  low-grade  bullion  for  a  very  interesting  rea¬ 
son.  This  region  has  been  a  great  small  game  country, 
and  during  the  last  50  years  doubtless  thousands  of 
pounds  of  shot  have  been  scattered  over  the  gravels 
which  the  dredger  is  now  recovering.  Nor  does  it  re 
quire  such  reckless  shooting  on  the  part  of  these  old 
hunters  to  reduce  the  bullion  grade  as  would  at  first 
appear.  An  expert  has  calculated  that  to  reduce  the 
value  of  the  bullion  from  $19  to  $17  per  ounce  for  each 
acre,  50  ordinary  shotguns,  12  gauge,  would  furnish 
enough  shot.  The  baseness  of  the  bullion,  however,  does 
not  truthfully  represent  the  amount  of  shot,  as  on  most 
of  the  dredgers  the  lead  is  separated  by  panning,  and 
carefully  picked,  before  the  bullion  is  melted.  On  one 


dredger  the.v  collected  about  50  pounds  of  shot  from 
about  two  acres  of  gravel.  Occasionally  a  pistol  ball  Is 
found,  recalling  the  golden,  glorious  old  days  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  history,  when  quick  shooting  was  a  civic  virtue. 

This  dredging  certainly  gives  “thorough  culture” 
which  ought  to  make  the  next  crop  of  peaches  shine. 


CO-OPERATION  IN  SELLING. 

I  am  a  manufacturer  and  also  own  a  farm.  I  do 
not  spend  as  much  time  on  the  farm  as  I  would  like 
to,  but  do  spend  enough  to  see  the  mistakes  and 
troubles  of  the  farmers.  I  think  you  can  do  a  great 
deal  of  good  by  constant  talk  along  the  line  of  the 
farmers  doing  as  the  business  men  are  doing  to-day, 
and  that  is  consolidation.  I  do  not  see  why  one  man 
cannot  market  more  of  the  stuff  raised  on  the  farm. 
The  creameries  have  done  a  great  good  in  making 
better  butter  as  well  as  in  getting  more  for  it  and  at 
a  small  fraction  of  the  expense.  "Why  could  not  the 
same  man  sell  the  maple  sugar?  He  could  sell  for 
25  farms  just  as  cheap  as  he  could  for  one.  He  should 
be  trained  for  the  work.  The  sugar  ought  to  be  put 
up  in  the  shape  of  candy,  and  not  compete  with  cane 
sugar.  The  creameries  could  do  that  just  as  well  as 
they  can  take  the  cream  and  make  it  into  butter. 
The  different  agents  could  get  together  and  fix  prices 
which  would  give  the  farmer  a  reasonable  profit. 
If  the  manufacturers  ran  their  business  on  the  same 
plan  that  the  farmers  do  they  would  not  run  long. 
They  have  picked  men  to  look  after  each  department, 
and  a  picked  man  to  sell  the  goods,  and  often  the 
man  who  sells  the  goods  will  handle  several  lines, 
but  a  farmer  tries  to  do  both,  and  then  wonders  why 
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he  does  not  make  more.  He  should  join  with  his 
neighbors  and  hire  a  good  salesman  and  get  a  good 
price  for  his  goods.  f.  o.  wei.i.s. 

Massachusetts. 

BRIEF  FERTILIZER  TALKS. 

Hauling  Manure;  Use  of  Wood  Ashes. 

1.  I  can  get  all  the  stable  manure  from  city  stable.s 
eight  miles  away  for  the  drawing.  \V!jlI  it  pay  me  to  get 
it  with  one  horse,  or  would  i  better  buy  chemicals  at 
market  prices?  2.  Which  would  be  better  for  fertilizing 
fruit  trees,  wood  ashes  or  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
sulphate  of  potash  and  acid  phosphate?  r.  e.  t. 

Ashby,  Mass. 

1.  It  will  depend  on  the  cost  of  hauling  the  manure. 
It  is  doubtful  if  you  can  haul  with  one  horse  much 
over  $2  worth  of  plant  food  at  a  load.  That  is,  for  $2 
you  can  probably  buy  as  much  nitrogen,  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  of  chemicals  as  you  can 
haul  in  one  load  of  manure.  This  manure  will  of 
course  be  better  as  a  mulch.  If  a  farmer  has  little 
else  to  do  in  Winter  it  might  pay  him  to  haul  manure 
eight  miles,  but  he  will  not  make  large  wages  at  it. 
In  our  country,  where  the  hills  are  steep  and  the  roads 
are  rough  it  would  only  pay  to  do  this  in  the  best 
of  weather.  Still,  it  is  likeiy  that  .a  farmer  often 
works  with  his  team  at  jobs  which  pay  less  than  $1 
per  day!  2.  Wood  ashes  alone  will  not  equal  the 
combination  because  the  ashes  contain  no  nitrogen, 
which  is  a  necessity  in  fruit  growing.  The  'ashes 
with  nitrate  of  soda  or  tankage  or  bone  added  will 
do  as  well  as  the  mixture,  provided  you  use  enough 
of  the  ashes  to  furnish  needed  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid.  Ashes  contain  lime  and  are  excellent  for  all 
trees,  provided  they  can  be  bought  low  enough  to. get 
the  potash  at  a  reasonable  price. 

What  Fertilizers  To  Use. 

We  frequently  receive  questions  from  readers  who 
wish  to  know  what  proportions  of  nitrogen,  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  they  should  use  in  mixing  chemi¬ 
cals.  It  is  hard  to  give  a  definite  answer,  because 
much  depends  on  the  crop  and  the  condition  of  the 
soil.  The  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  after  much  study 


of  poor  soil  which  has  been  under  cultivation  for  a 
long  time,  suggests  the  following  combinations: 

Percentage  Composition. 


Ammo-  Phos.  Pot- 
Conditions.  nia.  acid.  ash. 

For  crops  immediately  following  clover.. 1  1.3  •> 

For  crops  1  or  2  years  after  clover . 3  12  3 

For  crops  2  or  3  years  after  clover . 4  12  4 

For  crops  on  exhausted  soils . 6  11  6 


This  is  meant  for  poor  soil  on  which  the  usual  farm 
crops  are  grown.  This  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  great 
value  of  clover  as  a  fertilizer.  Six  times  as  much 
nitrogen  and  three  times  as  much  potash  are  needed 


on  exhausted  land  as  for  crops  which  follow  just  after 
clover.  On  that  soil  there  seems  to  be  a  special  need 
for  phosphoric  acid.  On  the  other  hand,  investigation 
in  Texas  on  garden  crops  and  fruit  indicate  the  fol¬ 
lowing  crop  needs: 

Relative  amounts  of — 

Available 

Nitro 

Kind  of  crop.  gen. 

Tomatoes  . 4 

Irish  potatoes  . ..4 

Onions  . 4 

Melons  . 4 

Cabbages  . 4 

Beets  .  4 

Strawberries  . 4 

Sweet  potatoes  . 1 

Beans  . l 

Corn  . 3 

Cotton  . 3 

Oats  . 3 

Cucumbers  . 4 

In  this  case  the  garden  crops  are  grown  on  sandy 
land  with  clay  subsoil,  and  corn  and  cotton  on  land 
naturally  richer.  No  manure  is  to  be  used  with  these 


Pot¬ 

ash. 

B 

6 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

6 

4 

4 


Phosphoric 
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7  per  cent 
7  “ 

7  “ 

8  " 

8  “ 

8  “ 

8  “ 

7 

7  " 

7  " 

9  " 

9  " 

8  " 


fertilizers.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  except  where 
there  is  a  good  ciover  sod  to  be  plowed  under  the 
cheap  “superphosphate”  cannot  be  expected  to  give  a 
large  yield. 


Pea  vines  and  Lime  as  Manure. 

Will  it  pay  to  draw  peavines  two  miles  for  spreading 
under  apple  trees  and  on  land  intended  for  oats  next 
year?  Our  land  is  clay  loam  with  red  clay  subsoil.  We 
can  get  vines  from  canning  factory  from  150  acres  of 
peas  for  the  drawing  next  Winter;  also  air-slaked  lime 
at  $2  per  ton.  drawing  lime  three  miles  and  vines  two 
miles.  s.  a.  a. 

Holley.  N.  Y. 

The  following  table  shows  some  comparative 
figures: 

Pounds  In  One  fi'on. 

Nitro-  Phos.  Pot- 
gen.  acid.  ash. 


Manure  . 10  6  13 

Green  clover  . 12  2V^  12 

Peas  . 10  2%  8 

.Ypples  .  2V2  1  3'4 

Turni!)s  .  31/>  2y>  8 


This  analysis  of  peavines  contained  the  peas.  .V 
ton  of  such  vines  as  you  mention  will  contain  net 
far  from  70  per  cent  as  much  plant  food  as  average 
manure.  We  would  like  the  chance  of  hauling  them 
to  use  as  mulch  around  apple  trees.  If  spread  on 
the  ground  this  Winter  and  plowed  under  in  Spring 
they  will  certainly  help  the  oats.  It  will  surprise 
some  readers  to  be  told  that  a  ton  of  green  clover 
contains  about  as  much  actual  plant  food  as  a  ton 
of  average  manure.  Probably  most  farmers  will  say 
that  they  have  plowed  under  clover  and  never  found 
it  as  quick  to  respond  as  an  equal  weight  of  manure. 
This  is  true,  for  the  manure  contains  a  part  of  its 
nitrogen  in  such  condition  that  it  is  ready  for  plane 
food  at  once,  while  the  clover  must  be  thoroughly 
rotted  before  it  will  be  ready.  Of  course 
in  all  such  plans  for  hauling  manure  or  refuse 
the  cost  of  man  and  team  must  be  considered.  Air- 
siaked  iime  at  $2  per  ton  is  a  good  bargain,  especially 
for  use  on  clay  soils.  At  such  a  price  we  would  use 
at  least  1,500  pounds  of  lime  per  acre  every  five  years 
— if  possible  when  seeding  down  in  the  Fall. 


APPLES  IN  HUDSON  VALLEY. 

Thi.s  Spring  I  set  an  orchard  of  about  400  apple  trees, 
and  as  I  have  still  room  for  nearly  100  more  I  would  like 
to  know  of  the  merits  of  Banana  and  Grimes.  Are  they 
valuable  for  market  or  only  for  family  use?  Is  either 
.suitable  for  a  filler?  What  do  you  consider  better  fancy 
market  apples  for  permanent  and  filler  trees  for  this 
locality?  ,  w.  h. 

Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

Banana  and  Grimes  are  both  early  yellow  Winter 
apples  of  very  high  quality.  The  trees  begin  to  bear 
reasonably  early  and  are  as  regular  bearers  as  the 
average.  They  both  sell  very  well  in  market,  espe¬ 
cially  to  those  who  appreciate  a  really  good  apple.  In 
the  Hudson  Valley  they  will  begin  to  be  eatable  about 
October  to  November,  and  in  good  storage  rooms  may 
be  kept  nearly  all  Winter,  or  at  least  past  January  in 
ordinary  years.  These  varieties  would  be  good  for 
fillers  between  such  kinds  as  Northern  Spy  and  Sut¬ 
ton,  which,  I  think,  are  among  the  best  for  perma¬ 
nent  trees  for  that  section.  Jonathan  would  also  be 
suitable  for  fancy  market,  and  would  do  either  for  the 
permanent  trees  or  fillers.  The  old  and  delicious 
Esopus  is  one  of  the  best  apples  for  New  York,  and 
when  the  trees  are  well  sprayed  the  fruit  is  as  good 
there  now  as  it  was  many  years  ago.  If  these  apples 
are  well  grown,  graded  with  scrupulous  care,  packed 
in  bushel  boxes  and  offered  to  the  fancy  trade  they 

would  surely  sell  at  a  good  price.  I  know  fancy  cus¬ 
tomers  in  New  York  City  who  are  now  inquiring  for 
just  such  fruit,  R.  e-  y,  d. 
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h  TALK  ABOUT  IMPROVED  TOMATOES. 

Varieties  and  Seed  Selection. 

The  canner  requires  a  tomato  that  ripens  all  over 
at  once,  and  bright  red  in  color,  meaty  and  smooth, 
and  the  larger  the  better.  The  tomatoes  that  fill  the 
above  requirements  are  not  among  the  extra  early 
varieties,  and  will  be  found  in  such  varieties  as 
Ignotum,  Livingston’s  Perfection,  New  Stone,  etc. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  trucker  is  located  in  the 
South  and  expects  to  ship  to  northern  markets,  the 
above  varieties  are  not  suitable.  His  market  requires 
a  small  variety  that  will  pack  in  the  carrier  nicely, 
that  can  be  picked  as  soon  as  it  has  attained  the 
desired  size,  and  will  ripen  en  route.  Of  the  several 
varieties  that  answer  the  above  purpose,  I  consider 
[aster’s  Prolific  one  of  the  best.  Bond’s  Early  Min¬ 
nesota,  when  a  purple  variety  is  desirable,  is  a  great 
cropper.  The  trucker  living  near  large  cities  where 
tomatoes  are  sold  in  the  open  market  comes  up 
against  a  different  proposition;  he  requires  an  earl>; 
tomato  of  good  size  that  produces  the  bulk  of  the 
crop  when  the  prices  are  high.  With  us,  the  Living¬ 
ston’s  Beauty  has  been  the  favorite,  but  of  late  years 
it  has  deteriorated  to  such  an  extent  that  we  have  dis¬ 
carded  it  almost  entirely.  The  New  Imperial  has 
proved  very  satisfactory,  except  that  the  bulk  of  the 
crop  comes  on  too  late  for  the  best  price.  It  also 
has  a  tendency  to  grow  an  excessive  amount  of  vino 
if  highly  fertilized.  In  my  15  years’  experience  as 
one  of  the  latter  class  of  truckers,  I  have  tried  most 
of  the  new  varieties  to 
find  one  that  is  of  good 
size,  good  flavor,  meaty, 
and  that  will  produce  the 
bulk  of  its  crop  before 
the  middle  of  September, 
whose  vine  will  produce 
an  open  top  with  scanty 
foliage  with  a  liberal 
amount  of  fertilizer.  1 
have  found  none  quite 
equal  to  the  Earliana.  Its 
objections  are  that  it  is 
inclined  to  produce  some 
wrinkled  specimens,  which 
1  hope  to  eliminate  with 
a  few  years  of  careful  se- 
Lction  and  breeding.  I 
have  noticed  quite  an  im¬ 
provement  from  a  single 
year’s  .selection.  I  have 
made  no  attempt  to  in¬ 
crease  its  earllness. 

It  is  a  general  practice 
of  tomato  growers  to  buy 
their  seed.  I  have  always 
raised  my  own  seed,  ex¬ 
cepting  of  those  new 
varieties  that  come  up 
from  time  to  time.  My 
reason  for  doing  so  is 
that  I  can  select  those  of 
a  desired  type  with  a  view 
of  improvement.  I  will 
state  an  instance.  Several 
years  ago  1  had  a  strain 
of  Imperial  of  which  five 
bushels  would  produce  one  pound  of  seed.  In  two 
years,  by  selection,  it  required  nine  bushels  to  pro¬ 
duce  one  pound  of  seed,  thus  practically  breeding  out 
almost  one-half  the  seed.  The  seedsman  to  whom  1 
offered  the  seed  would  not  stand  the  price  asked, 
thus  compelling  me  to  reduce  the  quality  down  to 
414  bushels  for  one  pound,  which  I  did  in  two  years 
by  selecting  for  stock  those  fruits  that  contained  a 
larger  amount  of  seed.  As  tc  improving  a  variety  as 
regards  earliness,  I  would  select  specimens  from  a 
plant  that  showed  a  tendency  to  ripen  the  bulk  of 
its  fruit  early,  instead  of  selecting  single  specimens 
that  ripened  early  from  various  plants.  My  reasons 
are  that  a  tomato  plant  that  shows  a  tendency  to 
ripen  the  bulk  of  its  crop  early  will  produce  more 
dollars  worth  of  'tomatoes  in  a  season  than  those 
plants  that  produce  an  oc-iasional  early  specimen,  and 
the  remainder  of  crop  w.ken  the  market  is  full;  in 
other  words  one  bushe'  ’n  July  is  w'orth  six  bushels 
in  September. 

In  reply  to  M.  Garrahan,  page  673,  I  would  like  lo 
ask  if  the  wonderful  improvement  made  in  these 
varieties  of  vegetables  of  to-day  is  the  work  of  the 
patient  labor  of  those  men  which  he  is  pleased  to  call 
codgers,  fogies,  etc.,  or  is  the  credit  due  to  some  fel¬ 
low  who  profits  by  the  skill  of  the  aforesaid  codgers 
by  selling  us  seed  that  he  knows  as  little  about  as 
a  pig  does  about  his  ancestors? 

Rens:elaer  Co.,  N.  Y.  joiix  jea.nnin,  .jk. 

R.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Garrahan’s  remarks  seem  to  have 
stirred  up  much  discussion.  Another  good  farmer 
will  be  heard  from  next  week.  It  will  all  help  in  the 
demand  for  the  seeds. 


BURNING  FOR  A  PEACH  ORCHARD. 

Those  who  have  read  the  accounts  of  J.  H.  Hale's  new 
peach  orchard  on  rough  mountain  land  will  be  interested 
in  the  following  statement: 

I  did  a  great  piece  of  work  here  Saturday,  September 
26.  It  had  been  warm  and  dry  all  the  week,  and  I 
drove  out  on  the  hill  where  my  three  Italians  had 
finished  cutting  the  brush.  There  was  bttle  or  no 
air,  and  we  started  little  back  fires  every  10  or  15  feet 
along  the  road  side,  then  worked  along  down  the  road 
that  we  traveled  through  in  among  the  brush  and 
started  fires  all  across  the  south  side,  and  as  the  wind 
was  blowing  a  little  from  the  south  we  got  things 
moving,  and  in  about  two  hours  the  fire  had  swept 
the  whole  75  acres  clean,  and  not  a  bit  of  damage 
done  to  any  surrounding  property.  It  was  the  clean¬ 
est  and  nicest  job  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen  done 
anyw^here,  and  now  the  Italians  are  picking  up  the  few 
fag  ends  that  are  left  and  the  boys  are  out  with  teams 
moving  some  of  the  loose  stones.  By  the  time  the 
apple  trees  are  ripe  enough  to  move  from  the  nursery, 
we  shall  have  the  holes  ready  for  a  lot  of  them. 

J.  11.  HALE. 

ROPING  HAY.'' 

Will  John  Gould,  of  Ohio,  who  wrote  on  page  G26  on 
“bunching  hay  with  horse  rake,"  tell  what  he  means  by 
“roping”  a  windrow?  His  article  is  very  interesting  to 
me,  and  from  what  I  can  understand  of  his  terms,  meets 
my  ideas  on  curing  hay  exactly.  c.  w. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

“Roping  hay’’  is,  so  far  as  I  now,  both  a  northern 


Ohio  invention,  and  term,  and  here  on  the  “Reserve” 
thousands  of  tons  of  hay  are  gathered  with  a  rope. 
It  is  not  only  a  fast  way,  but  a  clean  way,  and  requires 
very  little  if  any  raking  after,  if  the  conditions  are 
right.  The  machinery  is  simply  a  good  stout  1% 
inch  rope,  80  feet  in  length,  with  an  iron  whiffle  tree 
hook  in  one  end,  and  bound  so  it  will  not  untwist, 
at  the  other.  A  whiffle  tree  and  one  horse  of  the  span 
is  hitched  to  one  end  of  the  rope  and  driven  astride 
of  a  windrow  of  the  hay,  and  stopped  about  50  feet 
from  the  end.  Some  of  the  hay  at  the  end  is  pushed 
forward  enough  to  make  a  little  bunch.  The  loose 
end  of  the  rope  is  now  looped  about  this  bunch,  and 
tied  with  a  half  hitch  into  the  whiffle  tree  of  the  other 
horse.  A  driver  starts  the  team  slowly,  the  second 
man  thrusrs  his  fork  into  the  hay  at  the  rear,  just 
above  the  rope,  so  it  will  not  pull  over;  and  as  soon  as 
the  hay  is  moving  forward  all  right,  this  man  comes 
around  at  the  side  and  lightens  up  the  hay  between 
the  ropes,  so  it  will  not  roll  under,  as  the  rapidly 
gathering  mass  of  hay  grows  larger.  Pretty  soon  he 
will  stand  on  the  rope  to  hold  it  close  to  the  ground, 
and  the  driver  who  has  lengthened  reins  will  stand 
on  the  opposite  rope,  and  the  size  of  the  bunch  will 
be  governed  by  the  strength  of  the  team.  The 
gathered  bunch  of  hay  will — or  should — weigh  about  a 
ton,  and  slips  over  the  stubble,  with  far  less  friction 
than  one  would  think.  When  taken  to  the  place 
wanted,  the  half  hitch  is  cleared  from  tlie  whiffle 
tree,  and  the  first  horse  draws  it  clear  from  the  ma^.s 
of  hay,  and  the  next  windrow  is  attacked.  WTien 
ready  to  pitch,  the  first  forkful  should  be  the  one  in 


front,  and  the  rakefuls  come  out  without  much  if  any 
tangle.  In  stacking  hay  these  rope  loads  are  pulled 
up  to  the  stack  first  on  one  side,  then  another,  until 
the  stack  gets  too  high  to  pitch  on  to,  when  a  partial 
load  of  hay  is  brought  in,  and  the  hay  in  the  bunch 
is  first  forked  up  on  to  it.  Where  hay  is  to  be  left 
in  the  field  to  cure  out,  the  loose  hay  in  front  of  a 
bunch  is  used  to  top  it  out  and  so  compact  is  the 
hay,  that  wetting  in — if  well  topped— is  about  im¬ 
possible.  Where  the  meadow  adjoins  the  hay  barn, 
many  rope  in  the  nearby  hay  and  avoid  all  loading 
and  pitching,  and  where  a  horse  fork  is  used,  haying 
is  an  occupation  that  harmonizes  well  with  white 
duck  suits.  .Tonx  got'ld. 

Ohio. 

WHAT  TO  DO  FOR  TOUGH  CLAY. 

What  do  you  consider  the  best  plant  to  grow  on  land 
that  is  underlaid  with  hardpan  or  blue  clay,  or  any 
other  formation  that  renders  it  impossible  for  water 
readily  to  soak  through,  even  close  beside  a  ditch?  I 
desire  to  loosen  it  and  make  it  porous  and  more  valuable 
for  crops  and  more  .agreeable  to  work.  ii.  m. 

riumvillo.  Mich. 

A  clay  that  will  not  permit  water  to  soak  through 
it,  even  close  to  a  ditch,  is  a  hard  soil  to  deal  with. 
In  most  of  our  clays  over  half  the  weight  is  made  up 
of  particles  so  small  that  25,000  of  them  will  scarcely 
span  an  inch.  Such  fine  particles  pack  together  in 
such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  either  root¬ 
lets,  water  or  air,  hence  plants  cannot  grow.  Apply 
lime,  since  the  lime  causes  the  small  particles  to 

group  themselves  into 
kernels  of  larger  size 
which  leaves  space  on  all 
sides  of  them  for  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  water,  air  and 
rootlets.  Lime  is  the 
great  fertilizer  for  heavy 
clays.  It  is  rather  slow  to 
act,  except  in  wet  seasons. 
Plow  under  coarse  barn¬ 
yard  manure,  since  it 
breaks  up  the  soil  and  in¬ 
troduces  a  slow  decaying 
humus  which  is  much 
needed.  If  clover  can  bo 
made  to  grow  it  will  mel¬ 
low  the  soil,  its  roots 
will  reach  down  into  the 
subsoil,  and  when  they 
decay  will  leave  openings 
for  ventilation  and  for 
other  roots  to  follow. 
The  greatest  care  must  be 
taken  neither  to  plow  nor 
work  in  any  way  this 
plastic  soil  when  it  is 
either  to  wet  or  too  dry. 
In  the  former  course  it  is 
puddled,  and  the  earth 
dries  into  large  hard 
clods.  When  too  dry  it  is 
very  hard  to  plow  it  at 
all,  and  if  the  plow  does 
its  work  the  soil  either 
remains  in  hard  clods  or 
breaks  up  into  the  finest 
dust,  which  puddles  at 
first  heavy  shower.  1  suggest  that  the  inquirer 
plow  the  ground  this  Fall  and  apply  a  good  heavy 
coat  of  manure,  choosing  the  time  when  the 
ground  is  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry.  Then  dispense 
with  the  roller  unless  very  cloddy  and  sow  rye,  plow¬ 
ing  rather  deep  this  Fall  if  the  soil  will  warrant  it, 
and  plowing  under  the  rye  next  Spring  as  soon  as  it 
reaches  the  height  of  a  foot,  plowing  fairly  shallow; 
or  let  the  rye  grow  until  it  just  begins  to  head,  when 
it  may  be  cut  off  for  hay,  in  the  meantime  sowing 
early  next  Spring,  when  the  ground  is  frozen,  fully 
10  pounds  of  Medium  clover  seed  per  acre.  In  treating 
the  ground  this  Fall  an  abundant  covering  of  lime,  say 
20  to  30  bushels  to  the  acre,  should  be  applied  to  the 
surface,  leaving  it  not  smooth  but  sufficiently  rough 
to  insure  a  soft  mulch  on  top,  if  possible,  to  prevent 
the  too  rapid  and  too  extreme  evaporation  of  mois¬ 
ture.  If  he  can  get  a  good  stand  of  clover  I  am  quite 
certain  that  the  lime  and  the  clover  together  will 
greatly  ameliorate  the  sticky  nature  of  his  soil. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College.  c.  d.  smith. 


STATE  FAIR  EXHIBITS.— I  hope  to  see  some  changes 
made  in  the  premiums  at  the  State  Fair.  The  scheme  of 
making  the  exhibitors  pay  an  entry  of  one-tenth  the 
amount  of  the  premium  offered  is  wrong.  The  exhibitors 
that  fail  are  helping  the  lucky  one,  and  often  there  is 
so  little  difference  the  judge  is  at  a  loss  how  to  decide. 
If  the  winner  should  p..y  one-tenth  of  his  premium  he 
would  have  something  to  pay  with.  This  prevents  many 
from  exhibiting.  In  addition  to  this,  exhnibitors  were 
not  allowed  to  drive  in  a  h^rse  with  their  txhibits  with¬ 
out  paying  to  get  the  horse  in.  I  shall  not  exhibit  any 
more  unless  there  is  a  change.  exhibitor. 

New  York. 


A  PUREBRED  GUERNSEY  COW.  Fig.  271. 
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FARMERS’  CLUR 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  ihe  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  .»’ot  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  (;uo.-3tlons  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


A  RESERVOIR  FOR  ICE. 

I.  P.,  Collier,  B'.  Va. — I  have  an  ice  house 
holding  from  20  to  30  tons.  llev(“tofore  I 
have  got  my  ice  from  the  small  streams, 
catching  it  as  best  I  could.  I  would  rather 
have  a  pond  to  get  it  from.  I  have  a 
.spring  that  I  could  lead  by  pipe  to  my 
pond  or  reservoir  location.  Can  1  build 
such  a  reservoir  at  small  expense?  The 
ground  is  almost  level,  and  is  of  a  sandy 
nature.  How  deep  should  I  excavate,  and 
how  high  should  my  bank  be?  What  size 
should  the  pond  be  to  harvest  30  ton.s  of 
12-inch  ice?  Do  you  think  I  would  have 
trouble  in  making  it  hold  water?  Should 
the  stream  flow  from  top  or  bottom  of 
reservoir?  Would  it  pay  to  buy  an  ice 
plow  for  such  a  pond? 

Ans. — A  reservoir  for  ice,  under  the 
circumstances  mentioned,  can  be  easily 
made  with  team  and  scraper,  excavating 
say  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  and  using 
the  dirt  removed  for  making  a  surround¬ 
ing  embankment  about  two  feet  higher 
than  the  level  of  the  ground.  A  layer 
of  ice  one  foot  thick  and  36  feet  in 
diameter  wdll  weigh  about  30  tons,  but 
the  pond  should  be  made  so  that  the 
water  surface  will  be  about  50  feet 
across.  The  pipe  from  the  spring 
should  enter  the  reservoir  near  ^he  bot¬ 
tom.  I.  P.  says  that  his  soil  is  of  a 
sandy  nature,  and,  that  being  the  case, 
he  will  have  difficulty  in  the  water  per¬ 
colating  through  the  bottom  and  sides 
of  the  pond.  If  there  was  much  clay,  it 
is  probable  that  the  natural  soil  could  be 
made  impervious  enough  to  retain  water. 
If  his  soil  is  not  too  open,  and  the  water 
supply  is  liberal,  it  might  work  all  right 
and  I.  P.  might  try  it  and  see.  In  this 
case  there  might  be  difficulty  in  the 
freezing,  as  the  warm  spring  water 
w'ould  have  to  run  all  the  time  to  keep 
up  the  level  of  the  pond.  It  is  probable 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  cover  the 
wet  surface  of  the  pond  with  a  layer  of 
puddled  clay,  and  this  will  no  doubt  re¬ 
quire  more  work  than  the  original  exca¬ 
vation.  Artificial  enclosures  of  w'ater 
for  harvesting  ice  in  Winter  are  common 
and,  near  towns,  are  quite  profitable. 
Usually,  however,  advantage  is  taken 
of  some  favorable  location,  as  by  build¬ 
ing  a  dam  between  the  high  banks  of  a 
small  run,  or  by  placing  a  low  dam 
across  a  stream,  backing  up  the  water 
sufficiently  so  there  is  a  still  surface 
that  will  freeze  readily.  I  do  not  think 
it  will  pay  to  purchase  an  ice  plow  for 
amount  of  ice  mentioned  unless  water  is 
shallow  so  that  saw  cannot  be  used. 

G.  DAVIS. 

Overgrown  Raspberries  :  Fruit  Rot  of  Peaches. 

ir.  J.  7'.,  Mishatcaka,  Ind.—l.  I  have  an 
acre  of  black  raspberries.  I^ast  Winter  1 
put  a  forkful  of  manure  at  every  hill; 
have  kept  them  well  plowed,  cultivated 
and  hoed.  In  July  I  topped  them  to  about 
three  feet  high,  and  now  they  have 
branched  out  and  fallen  over  so  that  the 
patch  is  all  filled  up,  and  I  cannot  get  in 
with  a  horse  to  plow  them.  What  would  I 
better  do  with  them?  2.  I  have  one  large 
peach  tree  on  a  city  lot  that  has  three  to 
five  bushels  on.  the  only  peach  tree  in 
bearing  here,  a  large  white  peach.  The 
fruits  mildew  and  wither  up  on  one  side, 
while  the  other  side  is  good.  The  tree 
is  in  a  henyard.  What  can  I  do  for  it? 

Axs. — 1.  This  plantation  of  black  rasp¬ 
berry  has  evidently  made  a  strong  vig¬ 
orous  growth,  and  should  produce  a 
large  crop  of  fruit  next  year.  The  lat¬ 
eral  branches  have  spread  over  the  en¬ 
tire  surface,  and  probably  the  tip  ends 
have  taken  hold  of  the  soil.  The  result 
is  a  fine  crop  of  plants,  which  can  be 
used  for  a  new  planting  or  disposed  of 
to  good  advantage.  Cut  back  all  these 
lateral  branches  to  within  12  or  15 
inches  of  the  parent  plants,  thus  form¬ 
ing  a  sturdy  bush  for  fruiting;  then  dig 
up  the  young  plants  and  remove  all 
trimmings  from  the  bed.  Stop  all  fur¬ 
ther  cultivation  for  this  season,  hut.  re¬ 


peat  the  manuring  about  the  original 
plants.  This  can  be  done  any  time  after 
November  1.  2.  This  is  known  as  the 

fruit  rot  or  ripe  rot;  it  has  a  botanical 
name  that  would  express  but  little  here. 
It  usually  comes  on  trees  that  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  overbear,  and  especially  when 
the  fruit  is  borne  in  clusters.  Other 
fruit  trees,  like  the  plum  and  apricot, 
are  susceptible  to  it.  These  rotten  speci¬ 
mens  should  be  removed  at  once.  If 
left  on  the  tree  it  will  spread,  and  in 
a  year  or  two  contaminate  it  entirely. 
Prune  thoroughly  but  not  excessively 
the  latter  part  of  March;  spray  with 
the  Bordeaux  Mixture  just  as  the  buds 
begin  to  swell  in  the  Spring.  When  the 
fruit  is  about  the  size  of  your  thumb, 
thin  it  out,  so  that  no  two  specimens 
will  be  closer  together  than  four  to  five 
inches;  then  you  will  have  fruit  that 
may  surprise  you.  t.  j.  dwyer. 

Keeping  Cabbage  in  Indian  Territory. 

S.,  Purcell,  Ind.  Ter. — Can  early  cabbage, 
say  the  Charleston  Wakefield,  be  kept  in 
cold  storage  during  the  hot  Summer 
months  so  as  to  be  used  in  this  climate 
during  the  M'inter,  and  if  so,  at  what 
temper.ature  should  it  be  kept,  or  should 
it  be  crated  as  for  shipment?  Can  the 
crates  be  stacked  one  above  the  other? 

Axs. — I  have  never  heard  of  any  at¬ 
tempts  being  made  to  keep  early  cabbage 
for  the  Winter  market  by  placing  it  in 
cold  storage.  Most  varieties  of  early 
cabbage  rot  very  quickly  in  the  field 
or  in  the  cellar,  and  to  keep  it  for  the 
Winter  market  would  require  the  very 
best  of  care  in  gathering  and  storing. 
The  heads  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as 
mature  and  packed  in  crates  or  barrels 
and  placed  in  the  store  room.  There 
could  be  no  harm  done  in  stacking  the 
crates  if  the  cabbage  were  not  bruised. 
An  even  temperature  of  about  32  degrees 
would  probably  give  the  best  results. 

Okla.  Exp.  Station.  o.  ii.  morris. 

Butter  front  Separator  Cream. 

Is  there  any  difference  in  the  keeping  of 
butter  made  by  the  use  of  the  separating 
process  and  Ihe  old  way  of  setting  in  pans? 

Norwich,  N.  Y.  l.  s.  k. 

Butter  made  from  the  separator  cream 
will  keep  much  better  than  from  any 
other  system.  Occasionally  one  finds  a 
person  who  thinks  otherwise,  and  will 
insist  that  only  the  “good  old  shallow 
pan”  can  possibly  make  good  butter. 
Separator  cream  is  cleaned  from  much 
foreign  matter,  it  is  also  sweet  and  can 
therefore  be  ripened  tvith  skill  and 
judgment.  In  other  words,  the  whole 
business  is  under  the  control  of  the  but¬ 
ter  maker,  while  with  any  other  system 
the  maker  is  under  control  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  which  makes  for  a  vast  difference 
in  results.  In  the  early  days  before  the 
handling  of  sweet  cream  had  become 
thoroughly  understood  frequently  a  soft 
open  butter  was  churned  and  in  distinc¬ 
tion  from  the  firm  solid  butter  of  the 
shallow  pan  it  soon  gained  a  poor  repu¬ 
tation.  To-day,  however,  all  is  changed, 
and  the  fine  butter  of  the  country  is 
made  from  separator  cream.  ii.  e.  o. 

Seedling  Peaches. 

P.  C.  lionton  Harbor,  Mich.— I  am  told 
that  seedling  peach  trees  will  reproduce 
themselves,  or  the  same  variety  of  fruit, 
rather,  by  planting  the  peach  pits.  In 
other  words,  budding  is  not  required  to 
perpetuate  a  variety  if  the  parent  tree  is 
itself  a  seedling.  Is  this  true? 

Axs. — Fenfe  if  any,  of  the  improved 
varieties  of  peaches  reproduce  them¬ 
selves  truly  from  seeds.  Some  of  the 
older  kinds,  such  as  Summer  Snow, 
come  fairly  true  from  seed,  as  do  the 
smaller  inferior  kinds  so  largely  grown 
from  pits  in  the  South.  If  pits  from 
improved  orchard  varieties  of  peaches 
are  planted  the  resulting  trees  are  quite 
likely  to  bear  fruit  inferior  to  the  pa¬ 
rent,  though  occasionally  new  varieties 
of  especially  fine  quality  are  thus  ob¬ 
tained.  The  range  of  variation  is  very 
great,  and  runs  from  little  late  and 
worthless  fruits  to  large  and  fine  ones. 
In  one  sense  of  the  word  all  varieties 
now  in  cultivation  are  seedlings,  and 
buds  or  other  means  of  vegetative  prop¬ 
agation  are  needed  to  prepetuate  their 
characteristics.  A  seedling  is  no  more 
likely  to  perpetuate  itself  from  seeds 
than  a  budded  tree. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers,  They  eprich  the  earth, — Mv, 


ake  the  Farm  Pay 

"SBfA.  There’**  money  In 


money  j 
farmini?  if  you  under¬ 
stand  modern  methods 
and  farm  inteligently  as 
taught  by  our  correspond¬ 
ence  course  in 


Modern 
Agriculture. 

Under  I*rof.  Win.  P. 

.  Prooks,  Ph.  P..  of 

Mass.  Agricultural  College.  Treats  of  soils,  tillage, 
drainage.fertilizers.crop  rotation,  stock-feeding,poultry- 
raising, dairying, etc.  Also  Horticulture  under  Pror. 
Kulley,  of  Cornell  University,  and  Afirrleultural  J 
ISnetcrlology  under  Prof,  t  'onn.  of  Wesleyan.  / 
Full  i'ommercluly  Normal  and  Academic  deJ^ 
partments.  Tuition  nominal.  Text  books  free  to  our# 
students.  Catalogue  and  particulars  free.  Write  to-day.f 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL, 
Dept,  18 ,  Springfield,  Mass. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

And  other  Insects  can  be  Controlled  bj"  Using 

Good’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale- 
Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

*  .  also  prevents  Curl  Deaf.  Endorsed  by  Entomolo¬ 
gists.  This  Soap  Is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  Insecticide. 

b0-lb.Keg8,$:J.50;  lUO-lb.  Kegs,  81.50;  Ualf-Barrel, 
270  Ids.,  SJ^c.  per  lb.;  Barrel.  435  lbs.,  3J4c.  barge 
qaantitles,  Special  liates.  Send  tor  Circulars. 

JAMBS  GOOD,  939  N.  Front  St.,  I’hllsdelphla,  Pa. 


1 8^  BUYS  THIS 

£»  TWO  HORSE  POWER. 


JiCompleto.  2  sweeps; 
’’.Kpi  inghltch ,  22  feet  of 
tumbling  rod,  3  couplings,  2 
speeds— 32  and  10}4  revolu- 
flon.stocaeh  round  of  horse.  4  horse  power  $27.40; 
6  horse  power  $30.80.  Also  tread  powers  and  engines. 
CUT  THIS  AD  OUT  and  send  it  to  US  and  we  will  mail 


vnii  free  nur  Special  Farm  Machinery  Catalog. 

MARVIN  SMITH  CO.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


ALFALFA 


THE  GREAT  PROTEIN  CLOVER. 


Our  booklet  tells  all  about 
it,  free.  Prize  Medals  two 
AmericanExpositions,  and 
at  Paris  (France),  1900. 

The  G.  A.  Smurthwaite  Produce  Co., 

_ OGDEN,  UTAH. _ 

Clenwood  Nurseries 

Most  complete  assortment  of  choice 

Ornamental  trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines 

Send  for  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogpie. 
THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  MORRISVILLB,  PA. 

60  miles  from  New  York;  30  miles  from  Philadelphia. 


PEACH 


and  other  FRUIT  TREES  at  fair 
prices.  Circular  free.  R.S.  JOHN¬ 
STON.  Box  4,  Stockley.  Del. 
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-Full  crop  from  Layer  Strawberry  Plants; 
82  per  l.OUO  Try  Fall  planting:  li.st  free* 
K.EVITT  SPLANTFAliM.Athenia  N  0. 


Fruit  Trees  Planting 

A  complete  lino  of  Nursery  Stock.  Genesee  valley  grown. 
Notthccheapestbutthebest.  Catalog  free  to  interested  parties. 

THE  SWEET  NURSERY  CO.,  245  Main  St.,  DanSYllle,  N.  Y. 


“MISSING  LINK” 


APPLE  TREES 
FOR  SALE. 
They  will  give  you  fresh  apples  every  day  in  the  year 
without  cold  storage.  Write  for  circulars. 

B.  M.  STONE,  Stull,  Pa. 


RUX 

KfiRffllER 


Full  Line. 


fiROYlGHOeSERrCO.. 


Best  stock.  Low  Prices. 

W  rite  for  FRE£  Catalog. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


100,000  Apple,  200,000  Peach, 

2031.  SOUR  CHERRY.  Low  Prices.  Catalogue. 
WOOD  VIEW  NURSERIES,  B.  2,  Mt.  Holly  Springs, Pa 


D  EST  NURSERY  STOCK-At  the  old  Reliable  Milford 
U  Kuiscrics,  Established,  1870.  Peach  Trees,  4c.; 
Plums,  and  other  stock.  Blackberry  plants,  $5  a  1,000 
C.italogne  Milford  Nurseries,  Box  64,  Milford,  Del 


TDSBS  SUCCEED  WHERE 

Largest  Nursery.  OTHERS  FAIL 


rges 

Fruit  Book  Free.  Result  of  78  years'  experience 
'stark  BROS,  Louisiana,  Mo.;  Dansvllle,  N.  Y.;  Etc 


SBTREES 

900  Tmrtetle..Also6rBpe>,Bmall  Fruit. etcl^st  root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheep.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
lOo.  Desc.  price  list  free.  LEWIS  BOESCU,  Fredonla,  N.  I. 


When  you  write  .advertisers  mention  The 
R.  X.-Y.  and  yen  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
‘‘a  square  deal."  See  our  guarantee  Sth  page. 


THIS  IS  THE 

Best  Season 

to  plant  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Quince,  and  Nut 
Trees.  All  thoBmall  Fruits,  and  Hardy  Ornamentals 
named  in  our  free  AUTU3IN  CATALOtlUE,  Write 
font.  Our  stock  llrst-class.  Prices  reasonable. 

T.  J.  I>WYER  &  SON, 

Orange  County  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


APPLE  TREES. 

Largest  and  best  stock  of  heavy  grade,  flrst-class, 
standard  apple  trees  in  the  Bast.  Ail  leading  varic' 
ties.  Wholesale  prices  on  bo.x  orders  of  2.T0  or  more. 
Freight  paid  to  R.  R.  station  Of  purchaser.  Inspec. 
tlon  of  nurseries  by  would-be  patrons  solicited. 
Agents  wanted.  Send  for  catalogue  No.  7.  Individual 
or  club  orders  sollcitej. 

THE  GERRISH  NURSERIES,  Lakeville,  Mass 


NORTHERN  GROWN  TREES. 

Best  climate.  Best  soil.  Best  for  the  Fruit 
Grower.  Best  for  Agent  and  Dealer.  Best  Cata¬ 
logue,  Best  Prices.  My  treatment  and  trees  make 
permanent  customers.  Once  tried,  always  wanted. 
Catalogue  free.  Instructive,  interesting. 

MAUTIN  WAHL,  Rochester,  N  Y 


My  Illustratad  Catalogue  of  Trees  and  Plants  at 
WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Buy  direct,  and  save 
commissions.  I  pay  the  freight  when  cash  accom¬ 
panies  order. 

E.  O.  PETERSON,  MONTROSE  NURSERIES, 
Montrose,  N.  Y. 


FruM  &  Ornamental, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs 
Plants. 

Catalogue  No.1,112  pages, 
free  to  purchasers  of  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees.  No.  8, 64 
pages,  to  buyers  of  Holland  Bulbs  and  Green- 
,  house  plants.  Try  us,  satisfaction  guaranteed 
Correspondence  solicited.  60th  year.  44  greenhouses. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 

PAINESVILLEt  OHIO. 


MAIDEN’S  BLUSH 

is  but  one  of  hundreds  of  varieties  of  trees  grown 
by  us.  We  send  FREE,  upon  request,  new  band- 
some,  complete  illustrated  catalogue,  giving  valu¬ 
able  hints  and  suggestions  on  selection  and  care 
of  stock.  We  have  Largest  Nurseries,  Most  Com¬ 
plete  Facilities  in  iMichigan.  Write  us  to-day. 
CENTRAL  MICHIGAN  NURSERY, 

Nurserymen,  I-lorists,  Landscape  Architects.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


DON’T  WAIT 

till  Spring  to  buy  those  Trees, 
Plants  or  Ornamental  stock  which 
you  have  in  mind.  Send  us  your 
order  now  and  save  money.  Get 
first-class  goods  and  avoid  the 
rush  of  Spring  orders.  AVe  have 
a  large  stock  to  select  from  and 
guarantee  satisfaction.  Ours  is 
the  largest  Nursery  in  New  Eng¬ 
land — over  200  acres  in  trees. 
Catalogue  sent  free  to  R.  N.-Y. 
readers.  Send  your  address. 

THE  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO., 

NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 


WHY  NOT  GROW  GINSENG? 

IT  IS  THE  GOLD  WINNER.  We  sell  Northern 
Pennsylvania  Wild  Roots.  The  best,  surest  and 
cheapest  to  start  with.  W rite  for  prices. 

S.  H.  BRIGGS,  Warren,  Pa. 


400.000,000  Chinese  use 
Ginseng  root  for  its  medici¬ 
nal  properties.  American 
exporters  pay  86  to  810  per 
pound.  Seeds  and  young 
plants  also  bring  big 
prices  and  immense 
profits.  Demand  is 
increasing;  sup- 
very_  lim- 

H.-ii 


GARDEN 


WILL 


YIELD 


^^7000 


ada. 

Easily 
grownin 
town  or 
country. 

Should  be 
planted  lu  fall. 

We  sell  culti 
vated  roots  and 
seeds.  Send  4c  for 
55  p.  book  on  enor 
inous,  easily-earned 
profit  in  Ginseng  and 
copy  of  magazine,  ‘  ‘The 
Ginseng  Garden.” 

rinXESB-ASEKICAN  GINSENG  CO. 
Dept.  85  -  ■  Scranton,  Pa. 


^ed.  B.-irdy 
everywhere 
In  U.  8. 
and 
Can- 


FRUIT  TREES 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  you  will  get  most 
excellent  results  from  planting  our  Trees  in  Oct^ 
her  and  November.  A  lull  line  of  varieties,  named 
in  my  Catalogue,  which  is  free.  Get  It  to-day. 

IKC.  &.  „ 

Cayuga  Nurseries,  Cayuga,  N.  »• 


ROGERS  GUARANTEE  IS  5  TO  I.  7.’ 


THE  NAME  ON  MY  TREES  MEANS  SOMETHING. 

■X'zxz]  ■X'3FLZ3:e: 


ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  Dansvllle, N.Y. 


TREES 


CQ  DCD  inn  APPLE,  PEAR,  CHERRY,  and  PEACH,  healthy, true  to  name  and 
$0  rCn  lUUi  Fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  allow  wholesale  prices. 

Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  list  of  wants  for  special 
price,  Address  RELIANCJE  NUKSBRY?  Box  10,  Geneva,  New  York. 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

A  Stay  Ix  Proceedings. — Nature  has 
evidently  served  a  writ  of  injunction 
upon  the  frost  this  year  and  the  corn 
and  other  belated  crops  have  been 
hustling  to  round  up  before  it  should 
be  dissolved.  Jack  must  have  gone  a 
roving,  and  meanwhile  up  in  the  field, 
the  pumpkin  vines  are  still  fresh  and 
gieen,  with  blossoms  in  evidence.  Down 
in  the  garden,  the  cucumber  vines  are 
still  yielding  their  quota  of  pickles,  and 
the  tomato  vines  are  still  ripening  their 
fruits.  I  got  scared  one  afternoon,  fear¬ 
ing  that  frost  was  coming  that  night, 
so  I  pulled  up  a  good  many  of  the  vines 
and  covered  them  up.  I  had  no  need 
to  do  this,  for  there  was  a  change  of 
programme  and  the  vines  left  standing 
are  still  doing  their  duty.  This  is  a 
pretty  good  record  for  this  locality  ami 
October  3.  It  is  fortunate  indeed,  for 
an  early  frost  this  year  would  have 
wrought  almost  untold  ruin  to  the  corn 
crop  of  this  State,  and  many  others  as 
well.  These  conditions  make  some 
changes  in  our  own  plans  at  least,  but 
we  can  all  well  afford  to  wait  and 
change  a  little  for  the  ripening  of  the 
corn.  I  had  aimed  to  sow  considerable 
rye  before  this,  but  other  crops  refused 
to  give  possession  of  the  ground,  and 
thus  we  are  late.  Some  of  the  ground 
is  ready,  and  we  shall  seed  that  and 
fit  the  rest  as  fast  as  the  crops  will 
give  place.  If  we  get  too  late  for  pro¬ 
fitable  sowing  of  the  rye,  then  we  shall 
dust  on  the  turnip  seed,  for  the  cover 
crops  are  what  we  are  after.  We 
wanted  to  sow  early,  not  only  for  the 
Winter  blanket,  but  for  the  vegetable 
matter  to  turn  under  in  Spring.  We 
shall  endeavor  to  make  .good  the  defi¬ 
ciency  in  Spring  by  a  heavier  coat  of 
manure. 

A  Heavy  Contract. — That  is  about 
the  size  of  it,  as  to  our  gi-apes.  Be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  they  have  been  pretty 
well  cultivated,  both  this  and  last  year, 
so  there  they  are  pretty  clean.  But 
along  the  rows,  the  grass  sod  is  some¬ 
thing  awful.  Surely  it  must  be  strong 
soil  that  will  produce  such  outlandish 
sod.  But  w'e  want  the  ground  clean 
around  the  vines,  and  thereby  hangs 
the  tale  of  the  big  contract.  Bone  and 
muscle  are  too  expensive  just  now  to 
dig  out  and  clean  the  rows,  so  we  have 
been  experimenting  with  a  portion  of 
the  ground.  It  was  late  when  we  start¬ 
ed,  and  but  little  could  be  accomplished 
this  Summer  for  the  rush  of  other 
work.  W^e  are  well  enough  satisfied, 
however,  with  what  has  been  done,  to 
continue  the  work  still  further.  Al¬ 
most  any  amount  of  w'ood  and  coal  ash¬ 
es  are  available,  and  may  be  had  for 
the  hauling.  In  June,  we  hauled  what 
we  could  and  piled  them  around  the 
vines  as  far  as  they  would  go.  My 
man,  who  has  been  in  charge  here  for 
two  or  three  years,  says  that  the  good 
results  are  plainly  visible,  both  as  to 
yield  and  quality  of  fruit.  Our  work 
has  been  confined  to  the  higher,  harder 
knolls,  where  previously  the  vines  and 
crop  have  shown  lack  of  vigor,  and  al¬ 
though  a  very  hard  year  here  for  the 
grape  crop,  the  fruit  has  been  better 
when  thus  treated.  Down  under  the 
ash  heaps,  the  results  are  plainly  visi¬ 
ble,  and  what  was  previously  the  tough¬ 
est  of  tough  sod,  is  now  a  mass  of  veg¬ 
etable  mold  that  fairly  crawls  in  the 
hand.  I  believe  this  plan  will  be  far 
cheaper  in  the  end,  than  cleaning  out 
with  grubbing  hoes  and  spades. 

Earthworms. — On  May  19  we  plant¬ 
ed  a  patch  of  Early  Sunrise  potatoes. 
The  ground  had  been  plowed  twice  and 
pretty  well  worked  previous  to  plant¬ 
ing,  so  that  barring  a  small  clay  spot, 
the  soil  was  in  fair  condition,  and  cul¬ 
tivation  was  sufficient  to  keep  the 
ground  clean  of  digging  time.  Just  a 
little  way  beyond  these,  was  a  patch  of 
Carman  No.  3,  the  first  I  have  ever 
grown.  They  were  not  planted  until 
June  1,  and  also  had  fairly  good  culti¬ 
vation.  By  force  of  circumstances  it 
fell  to  my  lot  to  dig  both  patches  by 


hand,  and  it  w'as  a  time  long  to  be  re¬ 
membered.  In  all  my  potato-digging 
experience  I  never  dug  in  such  hai'd 
ground.  A  hoe  would  have  been  no 
good  at  all,  as  a  fork  could  hardly  be 
driven  into  the  soil.  Both  patches 
were  fine,  both  as  to  yield  and  quality, 
but  how  they  ever  made  room  to  grow 
in,  is  w'hat  puzzles  me,  for  the  ground 
was  a  poser,  as  to  texture.  What  was 
the  matter?  Well,  I  think  the  angle- 
worms  caused  it.  The  ground  was  full 
of  them  and  tunneled  like  honeycomb. 
I  have  long  knowm  of  sowing  salt  to 
rid  the  ground  of  them,  but  have  had 
no  personal  experience,  but  something 
will  happen  sure.  My  present  plan  is 
to  manure  heavily  and  plow  at  once, 
then  seed  to  'rye,  then  plow  again  in 
Spring  as  early  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked  and  plant  out  earls'’  cabbage. 
After  the  Spring  plowing,  either  lime 
or  unleached  wood  ashes  w'ill  be  applied 
with  no  miserly  hand  and  worked  into 
the  soil,  while  fitting  it  for  the  plants. 
We  will  then  see  how  it  fares  with 
angleworms.  J.  e.  morse. 

Michigan.  _ . 

OPINION  OF  THE  SCIENTISTS. 

Opinion  ok  the  Scientists.— I  can  sym¬ 
pathize  with  the  Hope  Farm  man  with  his 
drunken  cows.  Call  it  whatever  you  like, 
they  act  in  every  way  the  same  as  a  per¬ 
son  who  has  partaken  too  freely  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquor.  He  is  in  about  the  same 
box  as  I  was  some  months  ago,  when  I 
entered  into  an  argument  with  a  practical 
land  suiweyor  and  civil  engineer  in  regard 
to  measuring  an  acre  of  land  on  a  side 
hill.  I  called  on  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  help  me 
out,  but  according  to  the  opinion  of  most 
of  the  scientific  men  who  answered  my 
question,  I  got  the  worst  of  the  argument. 
Ilotvever,  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  still, 
as  the  forest  trees  grow  as  close  together 
on  our  steepest  mountain  land  as  they  do 
on  a  level  field.  The  spears  of  grass  are 
as  close  together  on  our  steepest  meadows, 
and  when  we  plant  our  strawberries  we 
plant  in  row's  S'/i  feet  apart,  regardless  of 
the  slope  of  the  land,  and  different  parts 
of  our  fields  vary  from  perfectly  level  land 
to  that  of  .an  angle  of  25  or  30  degrees. 
Other  things  being  equal,  we  get  just  as 
large  a  yield  from  the  rows  on  the  steepest 
land  as  from  those  on  the  level.  With 
all  honor  and  respect  for  our  learned  and 
scientific  men  who  are  doing  a  good  work, 
although  there  may  be  no  alcohol  in  ap¬ 
ples,  or  there  m.ay  be  no  more  land  on  a 
side  hill,  the  action  of  the  cows  indicates 
that  the  fruit  must  have  undergone  some 
change  after  being  eaten,  and  M-dien  I 
count  the  several  extra  rows  on  a  steep 
side  hill  acre  as  compared  with  a  level 
acre  as  measured  according  to  law'  by  a 
civil  engineer.  I  fail  to  agree  with  them  on 
these  two  questions.  All  judges  of  grow'ing 
farm  crops  connected  with  our  agricultural 
fairs  dig  one  rod  of  one  row',  and  taking 
the  number  of  row's  to  a  rod.  surface  meas¬ 
ure.  estimate  the  cron  on  that  basis,  so 
that  the  farmer  with  his  crop  on  ,a  steep 
side  hill  has  the  best  end  of  the  bargain. 

Massachusetts.  george  g.  W'alkek. 

Z/ver  Pills 

That’s  what  you  need;  some¬ 
thing  to  cure  your  biliousness, 
and  regulate  your  bowels.  You 
need  Ayer’s  Pills.  Vegetable; 
gently  laxative. 


WASN’T  IT  LUCKY  THAT 

the  runaway  auto  at  Zanesville,  O.,  fair,  ran  Into 
Page  Fence?  It  had  already  counted  over  a  score  of 
killed  or  injured  before  It  struck  the  fence. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
W’heels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

HAVANA.  ILL. 


4  CLOTHINg;| 

'  MICHEST  STANPARD 
Oh  QUALITY 
FOR  MORE  THAN  ~ 
HALF  A  CENTURY.  : 


Better  Clothes 

FOR 

Less  Money 

The  '’Glen  Rock”  Kind 
Direct  from  Mill. 

The  largest  woolen  mill  in  the  country  sell¬ 
ing  Men’s  and  Hoys’  Clothing  direct  to 
the  wearer— ready  made  or  to  measure— at  a 
saving  of  50  per  cent,  and  over.  Made  to  order 
Men’s  Suits,  which  would  cost  ?18.00  to 
$25.00  at  your  tailor’s,  we  are  able  to  sell  at 
SY.SO  and  !>!10.0U  because  everything  from 
the  weaving  of  the  cloth  from  the  raw  material 
to  turning  out  the  finished  suit  is  under  one  roof. 
All  cloth  used  Is  made  trom  line  selected  wools. 
Every  garment  is  handsomely  iitiished.  bears 
our  1  ubel,  is  guaranteed  for  one  year,  and  will  be 
replaced  if  It  does  not  wear  satisfactorily.  Suits 
at  above  prices  have 

Hand-shrunk  Collars, 
Hand-made  Button  Holes, 
Padded  Shoulders. 

Handsome  lines  of  Fall  and  Winter  Overcoats 
utan  equal  saving.  Men's  all  wool  and  worsted 
trousers,  $2,  $2.5u  and  $3 ;  handsomely  made  and 
trimmed.  We  have  the  clieapcst,  sfi-o>icrc.st  and 
best  all  wool  boys’  clothing.  Also  cloth  by  the 
yard  or  piece,  and  ladies’  snltlng.s  and  skirtings. 
Write  to-day  for  samples,  etc. 

CLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  MILLS, 
Somerville,  N.  J. 


AJ.TOWR  CaM5T0N.MAll.UJiA 
TOMltOUiAKMiai.lllllTED.TOROKIO.CAN.  | 

30G  61  REIIAHt  PtAlCilS  HtRimiM. 


California  Apple  Boxes 

One-Iialf  and  one- third  barrel,  regulation 
sizes  with  Panel  Ends.  Samples  and 
prices  on  application. 

South  Side  Mfg.  Co.,  Petersburg,  Va. 


APPLE  BARRELS-®“  or  short  sizes.  Ii 


ment. 


car  or  100  lots.  Prompt  ship 
R.  GILLIES,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


Farm  "Wagon  only  S31.95. 

In  order  to  Introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels  with 
Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Company 
Quincy,  Ill.,  have  placed  upon  the  market  a  Farmer’s 
Handy  Wagon,  that  is  only  25  Inches  high,  fitted 
with  24  and  30-inch  wheels  with  4-inoh  tiro,  and  sold 
for  only  $21.96. 


This  wagon  Is  made  of  the  best  material  through¬ 
out,  and  really  costs' bnt  a  trifle  more  than  a  set  of  now 
wheels  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year.  Catalogue 
giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed  upon  applica¬ 
tion  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Co.,  Quincy,  HI., 
who  also  will  furnish  uotal  wheels  at  low  pricesmado 
any  size  and  width  of  tiro  to  lit  any  axle. 


A  VXIJBvMif  ollMKr  vfIJI' 

hurts  much  loss  than  a  braise,  crash  ortear 

DEHORNING  keystone  KNfpE 

gte  the  safest,  i^uick,  sharp  cut.  Cuts  from  four 
sides  at  ODce.  CauDot  erush  braUe  or  tear* 
Moethumane  method  of  dehorning  known* 
jl'ook  highest  award  World’s  Fair,  WrltO 
^for  free  circulars  before  buying.  | 

M.  T.  PHILLIPS,  Box  18«  Pomeroy,  Pa* 


Spatviiv 
Cyirbis 
Spliivi' 


Care  These  Blemlshefl 

Aluo  Ringbone,  hard  or  soft 
enlargements.  Sweeny,  Knee- 
‘’“rang,Flstulaand  Poll  Evil. 

ight  cost  and  certain  onres. 
Two  big  booklets  telling  how 
to  do  It  sent  freo.Write  today, 
riiRBINO  BROS.,  ChrmKU, 
239  Union  StoebTards, Chicago, nL 


Cure  For 
GaBIs 

While  you  work 
the  horse. 


■VsBIGKIHORE’S 

Dealers  selling  it  evei’y5vhere  are  authorized 
to  refund  money  if  it  tails  to  cure  all  Galls, 
Scratches,  Cracks,  Wire  Cuts,  etc.  The  stand¬ 
ard  horse  remedy  for  many  years.  Sample  10c. 

BICKMORE  GALL  CURE  CO.,  Box  519,  Old  Town,  Me. 


AFreeTrial 


convinces  you  that  this 
mill  grinds  the  small 
grains,  shelled  corn,  cob 
and  corn  or  all  mixed,  bet 
ter  and  faster  than  any 
other.  Return  at  our  ex¬ 
pense  If  it  does  not. 


in  3  siz(^,  are  made  to  meet  every  feeder's  needs  a 
soid  at  right  prices.  Suite(i  to  any  power.  Ittak 
butlittle.  Write  us  for  catalogue.  It’s  mailed  fr( 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO., 
_ Box  152.  New  Holland.  Pa. 


95  large 

handsome 
steel  range 

without  high  closet  or  reservoir.  With 
large,  high  roomy  warming  closet,  tea 
sheivesand  reservoir  just  as  shown  in 
cut,  |16.95.  Reservoir  is  porcelain  on  in¬ 
side,  asbestos  covered  on  outside  and  set 
into  a  steel  casing  so  that  it  retains  the 
heat  and  keeps  water  much  hotter  than  the 
old  style.  The  top  of  this  big  range  is 
28x46  inches,  has  6  cooking 
holes ,  large  room  y  oven  20x 
18x13  inches  with  square 
door  so  you  receive  full 
benefit  of  the  large  oven  (we 
have  steel  ranges  with  much 
larger  and  smaller  ovens, 
sizes  to  suit  all.)  The  body 
ofthis  high  grade  range  is  made  of 
cold  rolled  steel ,  top  and  all  castings  of 
best  No.  1  pig  iron.  Crate;  we  use  im- 


$ 


3 


.90 

Heater 

just  as  illustrated.  Burns 
hard  or  soft  coal  or  wood. 
Has  drawn  center  grate, 
corrugated  fire  pot,  cold 
rolled  sheet  steel  body 
heavy  cast  base,  large  cast 
feed  doer,  ash  pit  door  and 
large  ash  pan,  swing  top, 
double  screw  draft  regula* 
lator.  Nickle  plated  urn. 
t('p  ring  came  plate,  foot 
rails,  etc. 

We  have  heating 
stoves  of  every  kind. 

Hot  blast,  air  tights, 
kindthatretailsfor$3.()0, 
for  Q6c.  Base  burners 
at  the  regular  price. 


provedduplex  grate,  burns  wood  or  coal.  Nickle  trimmings 
are  a  band  on  front  of  main  top,  bands  and  brackets  on  high 
closet,  tea  pot  shelves,  frame  and  panel  on  oven  door  and  clean 
out  door.  The  nickle  parts  ars*  all  highly  hulled  and 
making  the  range  an  ornament  to  any  house. 

this  range  to  be  the  most  perfect  baker  made  as  oven  is  asbestos  covered,  making  an  even  and 
steady  heat.  We  have  steel  ranges  from  $8.85  and  up,  6  styles,  made  in  all  sizes. 

are  the  most  liberal  ever  made.  We  will  ship  you  any  steel  range,  cook  or  heating  stove* 
guaranteeitto  reach  youin  perfect  condition,  you  can  pay  for  it  after  you  receive  it,  you 

_ _  __  can  take  it  into  your  own  home  and  use  it  30  full  days.  If  you  don’t  find  it  to  be  exactly  as 

represented  and  perfectly  satisfactory  in  every  way  and  the  biggest  bargain  in  astove  you  ever  heard  of  and  equal  to  stoves 
that  retail  for  double  our  price,  you  can  return  the  stove  to  us  and  we  will  pay  freight  both  ways,  so  you  won ’the  out  one  single  cent. 
niiT  Tuic  niiT  and  send  it  to  us  and  we  will  mail  you  our  free  stove  catalog.  It  explains  our  terms  fully, 

UU  I  I  niw  All  UU  I  tells  you  how  to  order.  Oon4  buy  a  stove  of  any  kind  until  you  get  our  catalogus 

and  see  out*  liberal  terms  and  the  IMADlflll  CIIITII  Olt  PIHOJICIA 
lowest  prices  ever  made.  Write  now.  nilllff  111  vnlllll  llUiy  vliluAUUi 


WE  GUARANTEE 

OUR  TERMS 


Our  factory  rush  is  oyer  for  8ea8qn._  We  want  to  keep  our  skilled 


workmen  employed,  lienee  #47.60  will  buy  NO  W  b 

SPECIAL  SPLIT  HICKORY  TOP  BUGGY 

We  guarantee  it  two  years,  and  allow  you  80  Mays’  Free  Trial  after  which  it  may  be  returned  and 
your  money  refunded.  Now  Is  the  time  to  bay  a  baetty  at  a  bargain.  We  offer  you  one.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  description.  OIIIM  CAKKIAGE  MFG.  CO..  Station  80  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


HUBBARD’S 

CRASS  GRAIN 


FERTILIZER 


Used  on  the  famous  Clark  hay  fields  since  the  beginning  of  the  experiments. 
Prices  and  terms  on  application. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 

Makers  of  Hubbard’s  “BLACK  DIAMOND”  Fertilizers. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Birds  Eat  the  Graphs. — Grapes  have 
been  fruiting  on  the  Rural  Grounds 
since  our  first  plantings  began  to  bear 
in  1898,  and  have  never  been  noticeably 
molested  by  birds  until  the  morning  of 
September  21,  when  our  trial  collection 
of  new  and  standard  varieties  was  in¬ 
vaded  by  a  fiock  of  perhaps  150  voracious 
robins.  A  well-loaded  vine  of  McPike 
w'as  the  storm  center  of  attack,  and  as 
there  was  at  least  a  bird  for  each  clus¬ 
ter,  the  entire  crop  of  this  particular 
plant  was  mutilated  in  a  few  minutes. 
The  grapes,  though  well  colored,  were 
not  yet  at  their  best,  but  had  to  be  at 
once  gathered  or  lost.  The  protective 
laws  of  our  State  do  not  allow  the  gar¬ 
dener  more  than  to  “shoo”  the  birds 
away,  and  this  gentle  process  is  only 
effective  while  a  guard  is  actually  in 
sight.  The  birds  hung  about  in  force 
until  every  dark-colored  grape  in  the 
collection  was  destroyed  or  prematurely 
harvested.  We  do  not  care  so  much 
about  the  loss  of  such  kinds  as  Con¬ 
cord,  Barry,  Wilder  and  Herbert,  as  th'y 
were  far  enough  along  to  benefit  us  in 
some  degree,  but  certain  later  varieties, 
that  previous  limited  experience  had 
shown  would  ripen  to  honeyed  nectar 
under  an  average  October  sun,  were 
stripped  to  the  last  berry.  Black  grapes 
were  almost  exclusively  attacked,  though 
inroads  were  made  on  Agawam,  Brigh¬ 
ton,  Woodruff  and  other  dark  red  kinds. 
The  white  grapes,  though  intermingled 
with  the  dark-skinned  varieties,  were 
not  troubled  at  all.  Lady,  Diamond, 
Niagara,  Munson’s  Gold  Coin,  Wapanuka 
and  others  were  completely  ignored  by 
the  robins,  though  in  much  better  eat¬ 
ing  condition  than  many  of  the  black 
kinds  receiving  their  preferred  atten¬ 
tion.  Now  that  all  dark  grapes  have 
vanished  from  the  locality,  the  birds 
have  fiown,  with  the  exception  of  four 
or  five  individuals  that  have  taken  up 
Quite  permanent  quarters  among  the 
crowded  clusters  of  a  lusty  Big  Hope 
vine  and  are  gathering  in  the  berries  as 
fast  as  they  color.  Immature  grapes  are 
net  very  stimulating,  and  it  apparently 
requires  several  pounds  each  day  of  this 
light  purple  variety  to  satisfy  eadi 
robin. 

What  to  Do.— Why  don’t  you  bag 
your  grapes  or  cover  them  with  netting? 
In  the  first  place  a  bagged  cluster  of 
grapes  is  not  a  normal  sample  of  the 
variety.  While  protection  from  rot  and 
insects  is  often  assured  by  early  bagging, 
the  ripening  of  the  enclosed  grapes  is 
delayed  10  days  or  more,  and  there  is 
usually  serious  falling  off  in  the  quality. 
Bagging  is  troublesome,  expensive  and 
unprofitable  save  in  special  markets,  and, 
lastly,  our  usual  Summer  and  Autumn 
gales,  not  to  mention  the  disastrous 
storm  we  have  just  experienced,  would 
quickly  strip  every  vestige  of  paper 
bags  from  the  clusters.  Netting  of  some 
kind  must  be  used  in  the  future  if  wo 
are  to  get  any  late  black  grapes.  Birds 
have  never  before  attacked  gi-apes  in  our 
vicinity,  and  we  hoped  in  vain  they 
might  spare  us  this  one  small  fruit  crop 
the  present  season.  Until  the  State 
gives  fruit  growers  permission  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  crop,  we  cannot  consistently 
kill  the  birds.  It  is  impracticable  to 
frighten  or  drive  them  away  without  in¬ 
jury.  We  must  then  discontinue  growing 
high-quality  late  black  grapes,  and  con¬ 
fine  our  plantings  to  the  indifferent  early 
kinds  that  come  in  while  wild  cherries 
and  elderberries  attract  the  robins.  J. 
B.  Ward,  in  describing  at  the  Boston 
meeting  of  the  American  Bornological 
Society,  the  ideal  cluster  of  grapes,  said 
the  color  should  be  black,  but  he 
will  have  to  grow  his  black  grapes  in 
a  cage  if  the  bird  plague  goes  on  in¬ 
creasing  at  the  present  rate. 

Trap  Crops  Futile. — The  stock  ad¬ 
vice  of  those  who  grow  no  fruits,  to 
plant  a  few  cherry  or  mulberry  trees 
to  feed  the  birds,  has  been  abundantly 
tendered  since  the  publication  of  the 
Rural  Grounds’  bird  experience,  page 
566.  The  futility  of  such  a  course  should 


he  apparent  on  slight  reflection.  Any 
fniit  grower  who  has  suffered  from  the 
ali-Snmmer  attention  of  our  too  appre¬ 
ciative  birds  would  gladly  give  his  en¬ 
tire  cherry  crop,  or  anything  else,  if 
they  would  spare  the  rest.  The  cherry 
season  is  brief,  and  only  forms  an  appe¬ 
tizer  for  the  birds.  We  have  mulberries 
with  a  long  fruiting  season,  but  the 
berries  are  not  liked  by  the  birds  in  com¬ 
parison  with  our  luscious  garden  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  are  too  late  in  commencing  to 
ripen. 

What  i.s  Reallv  W^axted. — One  native 
fruit  has  greater  charms  for  our  berry¬ 
eating  birds  than  anything  we  cultivate. 
When  the  June-berry  or  service-berry 
reddens  its  fruits  a  week  or  more  be¬ 
fore  they  would  attain  their  real  blue¬ 
berry-like  ripeness,  the  fruit-eating 
thrushes  swarm  over  the  trees  and 
bushes  to  the  exclusion  of  strawber¬ 
ries  and  cherries,  and  remain  until  the 
last  berry  is  gone.  If  we  could  breed  a 
variety  of  Amelanchier  ripening  before 
the  first  strawberries  and  holding  out 
until  Isabella  grapes  were  gathered  in 
October,  we  might  control  the  bird  sit¬ 
uation  by  liberal  planting.  As  it  is,  the 
Juneberry  season  is  an  all  tco  brief  in¬ 
terlude  in  the  story  of  destruction.  El¬ 
derberries  and  wild  cherries  distract 
the  attention  of  tlie  birds  during  mid¬ 
summer.  The  only  really  ripe  blackber¬ 
ries  we  secured  this  year  were  in  August, 
during  the  season  of  these  roadside 
fruits,  but  the  latter  were  exhausted  be¬ 
fore  our  grapes  thoroughly  ripened. 
The  kindly  foaling  toward  bird  life  ex¬ 
pressed  by  our  correspondents  does  infi¬ 
nite  credit  to  their  hearts,  but  does  not 
greatly  help  to  solve  the  problem  of 
how  to  grow  fruits  and  hordes  of  fruit¬ 
eating  birds  in  the  same  locality  with 
due  regard  to  the  rights  ot  the  fruit 
grower. 

The  Local  Peach  Crop. — Although 
only  a  fraction  of  the  usual  Jersey 
peach  crop  was  harvested  this  year,  sav- 
eral  careful  local  growers  find  their 
financial  retuims  little  affected  by  the 
short  yield.  Prices  for  fair  fruits 
to  the  grower  ranged  from  $1.25  to 
$1.75  a  basket,  as  against  25  to 
80  cents  last  year.  Good  peaches 
were  only  gathered  in  well-cared-for 
orchards.  Scrubby  and  neglected  trees 
as  a  rule  produced  no  marketable 
fruits.  Edwin  Beekman,  Middletown, 
N.  J.,  sold  2,000  baskets  at  $1  each 
on  the  tree.  He  has  only  11  acres  in 
bearing  peaches.  The  September  gale 
wrecked  a  number  of  his  best  trees,  but 
did  not  greatly  affect  the  yield,  as  most 
of  the  crop  was  gathered  at  the  time  it 
occurred. 

Mr.  Beekman  has  this  to  say  about  the 
treatment  of  his  orchards: 

1  have  seven  acres  in  one  orchard  now 
bearing  its  tbirteenth  consecutive  crop; 
four  acres  in  another  and  one,  set  last 
year,  of  eight  acres.  The  four-acre  or¬ 
chard  is  somewhat  a  failure;  set  in  Kieffer 
Iiear  trees,  it  is  slowly  being  choked  to 
death.  The  seven  acres  have  borne  as 
high  as  3,800  baskets  in  a  given  year.  This 
year  as  far  as  we  now  know  2.600  or  2,700 
baskets.  lYe  cultivate  until  July  8  or  10. 
then  sow  to  Crimson  clover.  In  Spring 
•sow  broadcast  on  each  acre  600  pounds 
of  fertilizer  made  up  of  1,400  pounds  of 
Charleston  phosphate  rock,  600  pounds 
muriate  of  potash  to  the  ton.  In  early 
May  plow  about  three  inches  deep;  in  June 
sow  200  pounds  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  acre. 
The  tops  are  cut  back  from  time  to  time 
so  as  to  keep  young  wood  coming  and  re¬ 
duce  bearing  surface.  We  have  done 
some  hand  thinning,  but  help  is  generally 
too  scarce.  The  trouble  with  mv  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  while  we  get  fruit  it  lacks  color 
from  too  dense  foliage.  Varieties  are 
Mountain  Rose,  Stump,  Qldmixon  Free. 
Reeves  Favorite,  Cratvford  Hate.  Peach 
trees  require  and  must  have  potash  and 
nitrogen.  It  is  the  young  w'ood  that  brings 
good-sized  peaches,  but  only  high  gravelly 
soil  w'ill  produce  ideal  fruit.  Our  land  is 
loo  low  and  clayey. 

A  high  ideal  of  quality,  it  may  be 
noticed,  is  sometimes  a  troublesome  pos¬ 
session  for  the  conscientious  grower. 
Mr.  Beekman’s  peaches  please  his  cus¬ 
tomers,  if  they  do  not  quite  satisfy  him. 
His  trees  are  models  of  luxuriant  health, 
somewhat  too  leafy,  but  it  is  likely  that 
he  would  not  get  3,800  baskets  in  a  sea¬ 
son  from  the  seven-acre  block  if  the 
foliage  was  less  vigorous. 

Where  to  Grow  Peaches.— J.  H.  Hale 
declares  there  are  now  no  peach  dis¬ 
tricts.  Good  peaches  can  be  grown 
wherever  corn  may  be  successfully  culti¬ 
vated,  if  the  needs  of  the  tree  as  to  soil 
and  fertilization  are  considered.  High 
or  sloping  sandy  or  gravelly  land  is  uni¬ 
versally  recommended,  but  wonders  may 
be  done  with  dry  thin  clays  if  the  trees 
are  properly  fed.  Low  and  moist 
ground  will  not  do.  You  get  your  tree, 
but  not  the  best  fruits.  There  are  all 
sorts  of  exceptions,  however.  Thrifty 
trees  are  occasionally  found  in  most  un¬ 
likely  places,  but  the  broad  rules  for  suc¬ 
cessful  commercial  growing  are  now  tol¬ 
erably  well  recognized.  It  would  seem 
that  the  finest  fruits  are  borne  on  trees 
rather  under  than  overfed  with  nitro¬ 
genous  manures,  but  the  quantity  is  like¬ 
ly  to  be  lessened.  w.  v.  f. 


ifimmsTER 


Factory  Loaded  Smokeless 

It’s  not  sentiment  —  it’s  not  the  price  —  that  makes  the 
most  intelligent  and  successful  shots  shoot  Winchester 
Factory  Loaded  Shotgun  Shells.  It’s  the  results  they 
give.  It’s  their  entire  reliability,  evenness  of  pattern  and 
uniform  shooting.  Winchester  “Leader”  shells, load¬ 
ed  with  smokeless  powder,  are  the  best  loaded  shells  on 
the  market.  Winchester  “Repeater”  shells  loaded  with 
smokeless  powder  are  cheap  in  price  but  not  in  quality. 
Try  either  of  these  brands  and  you  will  be  well  pleased.. 
Be  sure  to  get  Winchester  Factory  Loaded  shells. 

TNE  SHELLS  TIHE  CHAMPIONS  SHOOT. 


Powder  Shells. 


THE  STANDARD  BY  WHICH  ROOFING 
QUALITY  IS  JUDGED.*' 


RUBEROID 

Ta*C>E  MARK  RCCi$TtRtO 

ROOFING 


THE  PIONEER  WEATHER-PROOF  AND  ELASTIC  ROOFING. 
WEARING  QUALITIES  UNEQUALED  BY  ANY  OTHER  ROOFING. 
WATER-PROOF.  ACID-PROOF.  FIRE-RESISTING. 


MANUI-AOTURICO  .OI-KI-V  OV 

Xhe  Sxandard  Painx  Company 

100  wiLUAM  smn.  new  york.  Chicago  office,  tes-ioo  madison  st. 


|,$*P1*'UBER015 

No  tak 


Pocahontas  Red  Rope  Roofing 

is  the  best  and  cheapest  coverinir  for  barns.sheds, 
poultry  houses  and  all  out-bulldings.  A  complete 
roof  for  lo  per  square  foot.  Roofing  kit  given 
witheachroll.  Write  for  tree  booklet  and  sample. 

KAY  PAPER  COMPANY., BOX  ,101  BLACKWOOD,  N.  1. 


READY 

ROOFING 

Buy  of  ns  Direct  aaii 
Save  Money. 

Best  goods.  Our  price* 
surprise.  Write  ns.  | 
S.  E.  McDonough  &  co„  i 
Dept.  C.,  Pittsburgh,  da  * 


A  GOOD  ROOF 

At  a  Lomt  Price 

is  what  you  get  every 
time  you  use 

SWAN’S 

The  roof  is  the  most 
expensive  element 
of  repair  on  all 
buildings.  We  help 
vou  make  it  the 
least  expensive. 
Easily  laid  on  new 
roofs  or  over  old 
shingles  or  tin.  Becomes  as  hard  and  resisting  as  slate. 
It’s  Fire.  Wind  iind  Water  Proof.  Send  for  free 
samples  and  circulars. 

THE  A.  P.  SWAN  CO..  114  Nassau  St..  NEW  YORK. 


Tickets  to 


California 
Oregon  and 

Washington 


If  you  want  to  visit  any  point  on  the  Pacific  Coast  or  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest— NOW  IS  THE  TIME. 

Every  day  from  September  15  to  November  30,  the  Burlington 
Route  will  sell  one-way  tickets  from  Chicago  to  Portland,  Tacoma, 
Seattle,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  or  San  Diego  for  only  $33;  to 
Spokane,  Ellensburg,  Wenatchee  or  Umatilla,  $30.50;  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  Ogden,  Butte,  Helena,  Anaconda,  Missoula,  or  Kalispell,  $28. 

Tickets  at  proportionately  low  rates  will  be  on  sale  dui;ing  this 
time  to  practically  all  points  in  California  and  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  Burlington  offers  a  greater  selection  of  routes  and  better 
service  to  the  West  and  Northwest  than  any  other  line — that  fact  is 
worth  considering. 

Just  take  a  minute,  cut  out  the  coupon  below,  fill  it  in  carefully 
and  mail  to  my  address. 


OOUROINI. 


CUT  THIS  OUT. 


P.  S.  EUS^IS,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 

209  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 

I  A'ant  to  go  to_ 


Please  send  descriptive  folders  telling  about  the 
cheap  tickets,  the  country,  and  how  to  get  there. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Hope  Farm  Notes 


People  iiio  rushing  in  with  all  sorts  of 
questions  and  comments  these  days.  Here 
are  a  few’  of  them: 

“T  have  saved  some  fine  ears  of  sweet 
corn  for  seed,  some  of  which  have  a  few 
(two  or  three)  kernels  of  yellow  corn  from 
an  adjoining  field.  Tf  these  were  removed, 
would  the  next  crop  be  apt  to  be  mixed?” 

As  I  understand  it.  these  yellow  kernels 
will  show  the  difference,  but  the  kernels 
of  true  sweet  corn  on  the  same  cob  will 
give  pure  sweet  corn.  T  take  it  that  each 
kernel  is  a  law  unto  itself.  T  wish  that 
the  same  could  be  said  of  humans,  and 
that  a  man  brought  up  among  evil  sur¬ 
roundings  coiild  get  rid  of  the  power  to 
seed  evil  when  he  got  away  from  the  gang 

Potato  Rot.— Here  is  a.  tough  one: 

“There  are  evidences  of  rot  in  my  pota¬ 
toes,  but  little.  Would  it  be  safe  to  use 
the  same  land  for  potatbes  next  year? 
'I'his  land  has  a  cover  cro])  of  rye  to  plow 
dowm  in  the  Spring.” 

T  don’t  know,  but  from  my  own  experi¬ 
ence  I  would  not  plant  on  the  same  ground 
next  year  if  I  could  help  it.  Plow’ing 
under  a  crop  of  rye  will  help,  but  the 
germs  of  the  rot  disease  are  dangerous 
bedfellows  for  another  jiotato  crop.  A  dry 
season  next  year  might  carry  the  crop 
safely  through,  but  there  is  aUvaj  a  ('  n'" 

For  the  first  time  in  years  we  neglected 
to  use  sulphur  on  our  potato  seed.  T  am 
jiow  .satisfied  that  this  and  our  failure  to 
spray  or  use  dry  Bordeaux  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  loss.  Tf  I  planted  pota¬ 
toes  on  a  field  where  the  rot  appeared  thi 
season  T  would  use  sulrihur  freely  on  the 
seed.  Tf  T  used  a  planter  T  w’ould  mix  the 
sulphur  in  the  hopper  w’ith  the  seed  pieces. 

I  know  that  there  are  times  when  it  .seems 
very  desirable  to  plant  potatoes  after  pof.a- 
toes.  but  I  should  regret  to  do  it  after 
a  season  of  rot. 

But  after  all,  the  best  of  my  experience 
with  'Potato  rot  may  be  regarded  as  much 
the  same  thing  b.v  others.  Here  is  what 
a  far  better  farmer  than  I  am  says: 

■  “You  tell  us  how’  you  have  stored  your 
ixitatoes  to  prevent  them  from  rotting;  T 
used  to  put  mine  away  very  much  in  the 
.same  way.  but  now  I  put  them  as  soon 
as  dug  (an  hour  or  two  to  dry)  on  my 
cellar  floor  in  one  corner.  The  floo'r  is 
b:-;ck  laid  in  sand.  Tn  a  very  wet  Time  tl 
\  r  comes  up  between  the  bricks;  T 
Lave  seen  two  or  three  inches  of  water 
under  my  potatoes.  I  am  not  troubled 
with  rot  as  T  used  to  be  when  they  were 
stored  above  the  floor.  This  may  appear 
\  (  ry  strange  to  you,  and  T  confess  does 
not  look  like  good  sense,  but  I  assure  you 
it  is  true.  I  have  no  patent  right  to  sell.” 

Torn  Smut.— Here  is  an  old  question  fre- 
((uently  asked:  “I  w’ould  like  to  ask  if  you 
know  of  any  remedy  or  preventive  for 
smut  in  corn?  Will  treating  the  seed  as 
for  Oat  smut  do  any  good,  or  is  it  caused 
from  injury  to  the  stalk,  or  is  it  on  ac¬ 
count  of  so  much  rain?” 

There  seems  to  be  no  true  remedy  for 
this  disease  when  it  once  attacks  the  corn. 
All  smutty  stalks  should  be  burned  if  pos¬ 
sible,  although  this  is  a  great  job  for  a 
practical  farmer.  Soaking  the  seed  corn, 
as  is  done  with  oats,  will  not  answer  be¬ 
cause  the  germs  of  the  disea.se  are  not  in 
the  seed  corn.  No  one  would  think  of 
taking  a  smutty  ear  for  seed.  The  germs 
of  the  disease  which  smuts  the  oats  are 
in  the  seed.  When  we  soak  the  seed  in 
formalin  and  water  we  kill  these  germs, 
so  that  the  oat  grow's  without  them.  Seed 
corn  that  had  been  covered  with  smut  was 
planted.  It  grew  to  maturity  without  t 
disease.  The  Corn  smut  attacks  the  plant 
as  the  ears  are  forming— the  germs  float¬ 
ing  about  in  the  air.  It  is  worse  in  wet 
weather,  because  then  the  conditions  for  its 
growth  are  best.  Oat  smut  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  evil  tendencies  that  are  born 
in  a  child.  They  may  be  a  variety  of 
“sour  grapes”  which  set  such  an  edge  on 
the  child’s  teeth  that  they  will,  if  not 
filed  down,  gnaw  all  the  joy  and  honor  out 
of  life.  Com  smut  is  like  the  evil  that 
comes  to  a  child  or  “grown-up”  by  per¬ 
sonal  contact  with  those  who  set  an  evil 
example.  We  are  advised  to  go  through 
the  corn  and  cut  off  all  smutty  ears  as 
they  mature,  but  who  except  a  scientific 
n.an  can  find  time  for  that? 

Sunday  Thoughts.— There  are  lots  of 
friends  who  are  determined  to  make  a 
good  citizen  out  of  the  Hope  Farm  man 
if  they  can.  He  gets  many  gentle  hints 
and  some  harder  pokes.  Here  is  one: 

“Please  let  me  bring  to  your  notice  what 
the  Bible  says  of  the  way  to  keep  the 
Sabbath.  Tf  thou  turn  away  thy  foot 
from  the  Sabbath  from  doing  thy  pleasure 
on  my  holy  day,  and  call  the  Sabbath  a 
delight,  the  holy  of  the  Lord,  and  shalt 
honor  him,  not  doing  thine  own  ways,  not 
finding  thine  own  pleasure,  nor  speaking 
thine  own  words.  .  .  .  And  I  will  cause 
thee  to  ride  upon  the  high  places  of  th"' 
earth.’  The  thinking  of  one’s  business 
and  planning  of  work  or  worldly  things  on 


Sunday  would  be.  in  the  I,ord’s  sight,  just 
as  bad  as  the  doing  of  them.  We  need 
.''ome  time  to  plan  for  the  world  that  is 
10  come.  Why  should  we  not  use  most  of 
our  time  the  wisest  and  best  management 
in  preparing  for  that  home?  It  is  like  the 
man  in  the  story  who  spent  his  time  and 
money  in  beautifying  his  home,  when  he 
knew  he  should  soon  have  to  move  to  an¬ 
other  country  and  should  be  getting  ready 
for  that.  However  good  the  earthiv  things 
are  that  we  think  about,  they  cannot  take 
the  place  of  being  heavenly  minded.  The 
Hope  Farm  man  is  certainly  wrong  there.” 

Now.  you  won’t  get  me  into  any  religi¬ 
ous  argument— Sunday  observance  is  the 
last  thing  I  would  fight  over.  In  a  general 
way  I  think  this  lady  has  the  right  idea—  j 
though  I  find  that  this  very  letter  was  i 
written  on  Sunday.  We  probably  wouldn’t 
quite  agree  about  some  things  regarding 
true  worship.  There  are  some  people  who 
love  to  wander  off  into  the  woods  on  Sun¬ 
day  and  pick  up  hope  and  love  from  the 
trees,  the  flowers  and  the  sky.  There  are 
others,  like  the  old  man  I  heard  of  when 
a  boy,  who  when  he  went  to  church  tied 
the  boy  to  a  bed  post  and  told  him  to  com¬ 
mit  to  memory  the  old  hymn,  “Thine 
earthly  Sabbaths,  I,ord  I  love!”  I,et  us 
<'ill  remember  that  between  and  including 
these  classes  of  people  there  are  many 
good  citizens  and  jieople  who  love  God  and 
i,c  rve  him!  The  children  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  walked  all  over  the  farm  with  me 
and  told  in  their  childish  way  of  what 
they  will  do  to  the  orchard  when  they 
grow  up.  Then  as  it  grew  darker  they 
came  into  the  house,  and  while  the 
Madame  played  sang  “Just  as  T  am.” 

Ai.L  Sorts.— I  am  satisfied  that  grain  of 
all  kinds  will  be  higher  than  ever  this 
Winter,  since  the  corn  crop  is  short.  It  is 
the  time  now  to  get  rid  of  the  old  stock. 
No  use  feeding  scrubs  this  Winter.  We 
have  sold  all  the  old  hens  at  3.5  cents  each, 
and  shall  sell  many  pullets.  All  the  hogs 
will  go.  I  am  not  fully  satisfied  with  their 
breeding,  and  I  think  it  good  business  to 
sell  them  while  iiork  is  high  and  buy  new 
stock  in  the  Spring.  I  will  let  some  one 
else  feed  grain  this  Winter.  I  also  e.xpect 
to  sell  two  cows.  Time  now  to  fire  the 
useless  animals!  ....  We  sell  .a  good 
many  onions  at  the  door  for  ?1  a  bushel. 
The  rest  are  shipped  to  New  York  in 
baskets.  We  shall  not  try  to  hold  them; 
they  will  all  be  off  before  November  1. 
....  We  began  cutting  corn  September 
29.  Some  of  the  neighbors  waited  a  week 
longer,  but  while  much  of  our  crop  was 
loo  green  I  thought  the  risk  from  frost 
too  great.  The  crop  is  a'  poor  one.  Tf  the 
■’odder  can  be  curecl  it  will  make  fine  feed, 
but  the  grain  is  very  light.  The  lield 
i  (anted  on  July  3  gave  .a  fair  crop  of 
fodder  and  a  few  good  ears  of  corn,  but 
the  cold  August  shut  off  its  chance  to 
nuike  a  record.  So  the  race  was  not  to 
the  swift,  because  it  had  no  chance  to 

show  its  speed . The  yellow  tur- 

niiis  and  the  cabbage  are  doing  their  host 
to  get  into  shape,  but  the  season  has  held 
them  back,  as  well  as  everything  else  on 
the  farm.  I  am  looking  for  a  warm,  dry 
October,  and  I  believe  that  the  turnips 
will  make  their  size  yet.  They  will  be 
worth  some  money  this  year  as  a  subst, 

tute  for  potatoes . The  children 

have  earned  a  little  money  this  year.  The 
Graft  started  to  earn  enough  to  buy  a 
bicycle,  and  he  has  pretty  nearly  done  it. 

I  felt  that  if  he  earned  the  money  him¬ 
self  he  would  not  throw  it  away.  He  now 
says  he  would  like  to  buy  a  violin  with 
his  money  and  take  music  lessons.  I  con¬ 
sider  that  a  wiser  investment  than  a 
bicycle.  Few'  things  will  do  a  child  more 
good  than  a  love  for  music,  and  I  am  glad 
to  see  these  sweat-marked  dollars  going 
that  way.  I  w'as  denied  those  things  when 
I  was  a  boy.  and  now  I  miss  them.  Aunt 
Mary  gave  the  Bud  a  ring  wTien  she 
learned  to  play  “Nearer,  My  God  to  Thee!” 
It  W'as  a  proud  little  girl  that  fingered  out 
the  tune  w'hile  the  other  children  sang. 

H.  W.  r. 


Warranted 
to  give  satisfaction. 


GOMBAULT’S 

CAISTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive  cure  for 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  'Wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

A.S  a  HUMAN  KEMICI>Y  for  Shen- 
niatlam,  Kprulna,  Sore  Throut,  etc.,  it 

is  invaluable.  _ 

Every  bottle  of  0«n»tlc  Balaam  sold  is 
W'arra’nted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  !$l.SO 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex¬ 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  its 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo¬ 
nials,  etc.  Address 

TEE  liWREHCB-'WILlIiMSCOMPlHT,CleT»l»nd,  Ohio. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  TnE 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


AN  ABUNDANT 

WATER  can  be  had  and  plenty 

CIIDDI  V  of 

wUri  111  ing  our  Well  Machinery  I 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO..  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


ARROW  BRAND 

can  be  v  ery 
advantageous¬ 
ly  applied  on 
SlLOis,  Farm 
Buildings  or 
Sheds  by  any 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO. 

82  Fine  St.,  Mew  York.  samples. 


PHARAOH’S  HORSES. 


We  will  send  a  beantifnl  enaihel  pin  tray,  containing 
a  picture  of  Pharaoh’s  Ilorses,  to  every  person  send¬ 
ing  us  5  cents  In  stamps. 

THK  KUOST  WIUK  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Manufacturers  of  Frost  Fence.  Coiled  Spring  Wire 
and  Steel  Oates. 


KICKING, 


Balking,  Shying  or  any 
kind  of  a  habit  cured 
in  a  fow  hours  by  my 

_  Bystem.  Particulars  free. 

PROF.  JESSB  Q-  BEERY,  Pleasant  HUl,  Ohio. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES^ 


HKWTOS’S  IIc.T«,  C.nch,  Dl»- 
tamper  and  Car^a 

A  veterinary  Bpecitic  for  wind, 
throat  and  stomach  troubles. 
Strong  rtcommtndM,  $1.00  per 
can.  Dealers.  Mail  or  Ex.  paid. 
Newton  Horse  Kemedj  Co., 
Totedo,  Ohio. 


THE  CHAIN-HANGING 

Cattle  Stanchion 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  In¬ 
vented  .  G  ives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  1  llustrated 
Circular  and  Price  free  on  application.  Manufactured 
by  O.  H.  K0BEKT80N,  EorestviUe,  Conn. 


ABENTS  WANTED 

“MEND-A-RIP." 

^EvtTHtn 


KBOES  Alt  KINDS  OP  UOHT  AND  HBAVS 
STITCHING.  DOES  All,  KINDS  Oy 
LIGHT  AND  HEAVY  RIVETING. 

A  PERFC^  HAND  SEWING 
MACHIN 


AND  RIVETER 
- 1  COMaiNCO 

WILL  SAVE  THE  PRICE 
OP  ITSELK  MANY  TIMES  A  YEAR. 
Toshow  ItinesDS  a  B&le.  Agents  make  from 
to  $15  a  day.  One  agent  made  120  the 
flrut  day,  and  writes  iisto  hurry  more  ma¬ 
chines  to  him.  Write  fnrterme  to  agents. 
J.  C.  Foote  Foundry  Co.f  Frederlektown,  Ohio* 


CHARTER 

Gasoline  Engine. 


For  Grinding,  Shelling,  Fodder  Cutting, 
i  Threshing,  Ihimpiug,  Sawing,  etc. 
STATIONARIES,  PORTABLES,  SAWING 
'  AND  PUMPING  OUTFITS.  ETC. 

Send  for  Illust’d  Catalog  &  TestlmonlaU. 

State  Your  Power  Meedsm 

CHARTER  GAS  ENGINE  CO.i  Boi  28  STERLIN6,  ILL. 


WELL 


^  The  Fearless  Railway 

^  Horse  Powers 

run  eMiar  and  yield  more  power  tbsn  any  other. 

A  Suited  to  Cutting,  Sawing yPunxping^  IVlreeA* 
fafc  firm  uses.  Also  Threehers,  Engines, 

^^Cutters.  Saw  Maohlnec,  Round  Silos,  eto.  Cat- 
MUalogiio  free. 

S^IURDER  DIFG.  CO.,  Cobleikllt,  N.  T. 

Molfars 

Send  at  once  for  our  booklet 

"Buildins  Economy” 

describing  the  most  economical  and 
durable  roofings  ami  sidings  made. 

NEPONSET 

{Don't  for{iet  the  name.) 

It's  the  original  red  rojie  roofing.  It  costs  little 
but  gives  long  service.  Any  one  can  apply  it. 
Caps,  nails,  etc.,  free  with  every  roll.  Don't  con¬ 
fuse  it  with  cheap  tarred  paper  or  worthless  imita¬ 
tions.  If  YOU  don’t  know  Neponset,  let  us  send 
you  samples,  prices  and  free  book  on  Building 


.  rMBlRD&SQH 


BELLE  CITY  Feed 

md  Ensilage  Cutter 

with  Pan  attached  to  Enife  wheel  and  blows  feed  or  ensllag. 
Blower  through  any  length  pipe  with  less  power 

Attach.  than  any  other  blower.  Full  line  of 

•eot.  Trend  and  Sweep  Pow- 

m  m.  .  Cuttcrs.Snw 

■  Frames.  Belle 
City  Threah- 
er. 
eto. 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  meohanio  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

'WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaoa,  N.  Y« 


Send  for 
Catalogue. 


Silo  and  ensilage 
treatise  sent  free  If 
yon  mention  this  papei. 


BELLE  CITY  MFG.  CO..  Racine.  Wis.  Box  23 


THE  APPLETON 

N29 


HAND  FODDER 
CUTTER 

IT'S  A  GOOD  ONE  and 
THE  PRICE  IS  LOW 

- BUY  IT 

Should  you  want  a  larger  power  ensilage  and  fodder 
cutter  or  corn  busker,  sheller,  horse  power,  feed 
grinder,  wood  saw,  windmill,  farm  (ruck,  seeder, 
etc.,  send  at  once  for  otu  free  Catalogue. 

VAppletonManufacturingGo.BatlvM°,u.s.A. 


Freeman 
Feed 
Cutters 

are  in  a  class  by 
themselves.  All 
sizes  to  meet  all , 
requirements.^ 
Smallest  hand* 
lever  to  largest 
self-feed  cylinder  cutters,  shredders 
and  carriers  for  fodder,  ensilage,  etc. 
Widely  popular  through  maiw  years 
I  service.  Also  Wind  Mil.s,  Corn  Shellers, 
Wood  Saws,  etc.  Catalogue  102  sent  free. 

S.  Freeman  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co., 

Ranina,  Wlaconsin. 


CLARK’S  S  Si!  DROPS 

Clark’s  Reversible  Bush 
Plow  and  Harrow. 

Cuts  a  track  6  ft.  wide,  1 
ft.  deep.  Connects  the 
sub-soil  water.  It  Is  au 
excellent  machine  for 
covering  In  sugar  cane. 
Strength  gnaranieed. 

Can  plow  a  newly  cut 
forest,  stump,  bush  or  bog  land,  leaves  the  land  true, 
olaan  for  any  crop. 

Clark’s  Dbl.  Action 
Cutaway  Harrow. 

Moves  15,000  tons  of 
Earth  in  a  Day. 

Clark’s  8  Foot 
Grading  Harrow 

Will  smooth  an  acre  as 
true  as  a  mill  pond  In 
twenty  minutes. 

Clark’s  Rev.  Sulky  Disk  Plow. 

Made  single  or  double.  One  or 
two  furrows,  five  to  ten  inches 
deep,  li  inches  wide.  For 
two  or  four  horses.  Light 
draft.  No  side  draft.  No 
similar  plow  made.  When 
Clark’s  grass  tools  are  used 
as  directed  In  his  grass  clr- 
ular,  we,  the  C.  H.  Co.  guarantee 
them  to  kill  wild  mustard,  char¬ 
lock,  hard  Hack,  sun  flower,  milk  weed,  morning 
glory,  Uussion  thistle  or  any  other  foul  plant  that 
grows,  or  money  refunded.  Now  Is  tho  time  to  com¬ 
mence  work  for  next  year’s  seeding  to  grass. 

CLARK’S  ROOT  CUTTER. 

TWO  SIZES.  Cuts  1  or  2 
bushels  per  minute,  for  fowl 
or  beast.  Gouge  cutters, 
never  choke  or  clog. 
PRICE . «7  to  «15 

Send  for  Circulars. 

;  nUTAWAY  Harrow  Go. 

E  ^Higganum,  *  ^Ct.  U.  S.  A. 
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“A  SaUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  dilferences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action.  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street.  New  York. 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  17^  1903. 


We  observe  that  some  of  our  worthy  contempo¬ 
raries  are  having  their  annual  debate  as  to  which  is 
the  oldest  agricultural  paper!  All  that  we  feel  justi¬ 
fied  in  saying  is  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  published 
2,803  times.  We  might  perhaps  “point  with  pride” 
to  some  of  these  back  numbers,  but  who  cares  now 
how  many  there  are?  Our  readers  are  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  Number  2,804  and  those  to  follow. 

* 

TiinouGii  the  dairy  districts  of  northern  New  York 
it  is  safe  to  put  the  feeding  value  of  the  corn  crop  at 
about  50  per  cent  of  an  average.  In  some  places  the 
corn  is  fully  equal  in  bulk  to  the  crop  of  former  years, 
but  the  true  feeding  value  is  very  low.  Nature  has 
been  kind,  however,  and  the  second  crop  clover  is  very 
good.  This  will  save  the  corn  for  later  feeding,  and 
on  the  whole  reports  are  that  coarse  fodder  for  cattle 

is  quite  up  to  the  average.  Grain  will,  we  fear,  be 
higher. 

We  are  all  interested  in  the  weight  of  hay.  We 
therefore  print  the  enclosed  call; 

The  AgrosLologist  of  the  LL  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  undertaking  to  investigate  the  subject  of  the 
weight  in  a  given  volume  of  hay  under  different  con¬ 
ditions,  and  would  be  glad  to  get  into  communication 
with  anyone  who  will  be  baling  hay  from  the  stack  or 
from  the  mow  any  time  this  Fall  or  during  the  coming 
Winter.  In  writing  to  us  please  state  what  time  the 
baling  will  be  in  process.  w.  j.  spillman. 

Agrostologist. 

We  like  this  plan  of  having  the  scientific  men 
come  to  practical  farmers  for  experiments.  There¬ 
fore  we  hope  our  readers  will  communicate  with  Mr. 
Spillman.  Don’t  be  afraid  of  the  word  “agrostologist.” 
It  means  hayseed. 

* 

We  notice  that  some  of  the  agricultural  papers  are 
again  talking  about  the  creamery  laundry.  What 
they  want  is  a  public  laundry  located  at  the  cream¬ 
ery  or  cheese  factory  where  soiled  clothes  can  be 
brought  and  washed  by  steam.  In  theory  this  is  a 
good  thing  to  do,  but  the  scheme  Is  not  practical. 
Last  year  we  went  all  over  this  matter  and  could  not 
find  a  single  place  where  farmers  were  ready  to  try  it. 
The  reason  given  was  that  such  a  laundry  would  not 
save  money!  We  regret  to  say  that  saving  work 
for  the  wife  did  not  present  a  strong  inducement  for 
farmers  to  put  up  the  money  needed  to  start  the 
laundry.  We  do  not  believe  that  these  public  laun¬ 
dries  will  ever  be  started  until  the  women  folks  get 
together  and  earn  the  money  to  buy  the  machinery, 
“Who  would  be  free  himself  must  strike  the  blow!” 

* 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Pomological  socie'.y 
at  Boston  the  writer  wore  his  badge  while  buying  a 
railroad  ticket.  The  ticket  agent  saw  the  badge  and 
was  interested  at  once.  “What  does  that  stand  for?” 
he  said.  “What  does  ‘Pomological’  mean?”  Here  was 
a  chance  to  make  an  active  member  of  the  American 
Apple  Consumer’s  League,  and  we  did  the  best  we 
could  to  initiate  him.  The  agent  seemed  to  be  a 
man  fond  of  fruit  ,and  recognizing  its  value,  and  yet 
unable  to  pick  out  varieties  or  tell  good  from  poor 
fruit  by  sight.  “It  is  all  very  well  for  this  society  to 
tell  people  how  to  produce  good  fruit,  but  why  doesn’t 
it  show  the  consumer  how  to  pick  such  fruit  out?” 
There  is  a  whole  load  of  common  sense  in  that 
idea.  We  may  talk  all  day  about  superior  quality  in 
apples,  but  what  does  it  profit  if  at  night  a  customer 
buys  a  Ben  Davis?  He  doesn’t  like  it,  classes  all 


handsome  apples  with  it,  and  buys  oranges  for  his 
fruit  acids!  A  great  amount  of  wisdom  has  been 
rubbed  into  the  producer.  A  smaller  amount  put  into 
the  buyer  will  give  better  market  results.  How  is 
he  to  get  it? 

* 

We  are  told  of  a  city  physician  who  bought  a  farm 
in  a  hill  town  and  went  to  live  on  it.  This  is  said  of 
him: 

It  was  not  a  verj"-  large  place,  but  it  was  probably  the 
largest  and  most  valuable  place  In  the  township,  and 
he  proposed  to  develop  it.  He  had  an  idea  that  he  was 
going  to  be  a  boon  to  me  town  and  county,  and  that  the 
people  would  regard  him  as  a  benefactor  and  rise  up 
and  biess  him. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  man  now  concludes 
that  his  neighbors  are  a  set  of  fools  and  knaves.  We 
can  understand  just  exactly  how  that  man  started  in. 
If  a  man  wants  people  to  rise  up  and  call  him  blessed 
he  should  keep  the  fact  buried  about  six  feet  under 
ground.  Such  blessings  grow  so  slowly  that  you  can 
never  tell  which  way  they  are  going.  It  is  a  fault  of 
the  smart  and  important  to  forget  that  others  can¬ 
not  keep  pace  with  them. 

* 

From  time  to  time  new  “cures”  for  cancer  are  an¬ 
nounced.  This  horrible  disease  is  now  generally  con¬ 
sidered  more  dangerous  than  tuberculosis,  because 
science  has  not  even  discovered  its  true  cause  or  na¬ 
ture.  The  so-called  “cures”  are  eagerly  sought  by 
the  afflicted,  but  rarely  prove  even  a  step  in  advance 
toward  mastery  of  the  disease.  We  are  now  told  of 
success  in  the  use  of  argon  and  other  gases  found  i;i 
the  atmosphere.  It  was  observed  that  wounds  and 
ulcers  heal  quickly  in  the  air  at  high  altitudes.  This 
led  to  the  extraction  of  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  from 
this  air  and  the  use  of  the  remaining  gases  in  cases 
of  cancer.  The  recorded  results  are  remarkable;  so 
much  so  as  to  give  hope  that  external  ulcers  may  be 
healed  by  this  treatment.  What  a  great  blessing  to 
humanity  it  will  be  if  science  can  take  from  the  air 
about  us  a  healing  balm  to  stay  the  ravages  of  the 
most  awful  disease  to  which  fiesh  is  heir! 

* 

Some  of  our  readers  are  receiving  cii’culars  from 
the  League  Success  Club.  Here  is  an  extract  from  the 
circular: 

If  you  desire  to  become  successful,  we  can  show  you 
the  way.  If  you  wish  to  better  your  position,  increase 
your  business,  develop  your  talents  or  attain  a  higher 
social  or  business  standing  the  members  of  this  club 
can  exert  their  combined  mental  influence  and  thoughts 
in  your  favor  and  aid  you  to  gain  your  desire.s.  We  want 
progressive  people  who  need  assistance,  to  cooperate 
with  our  thousands  of  successful  members  in  the  grand 
work  of  transforming  failure  into  success.  If  we  have 
been  rightly  informeu,  you,  besides  needing  the  assist¬ 
ance  the  club  can  render,  are  just  the  person  to  radiate 
this  mental  influence  to  others  and  help  them,  while  the 
members  are  helping  you. 

If  you  send  one  dollar  you  are  to  have  a  chance 
to  demonstrate  the  strength  of  your  mental  force  for 
two  months!  All  the  members  of  the  club  will  think 
about  you,  you  will  think  about  them — the  resulting 
“mental  vibration”  being  enough  to  shake  success 
into  the  lap  of  any  faithful  member.  Now  why 
should  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  spend  a  dollar 
to  test  this  “mental  force”  when  we  offer  a  chance  to 
do  it  for  ten  cents?  We  suggest  that  you  think  out 
the  name  of  some  friend  who  would  be  helped  by  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  then  send  us  the  name  and  10  cents  for 
a  short  subscription.  Then  think  about  him  and  see 
if  you  can  get  him  to  become  a  yearly  subscriber! 
Thus  you  test  this  matter,  save  90  cents  and  secure 
our  best  thoughts  for  your  own  success. 

♦ 

Three  weeks  ago  we  called  attention  to  the  efforts 
being  made  in  England  to  change  the  British  policy 
of  free  trade.  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  has  more 
clearly  outlined  his  programme.  Briefly  stated  he 
proposes  a  tax  of  two  shillings  per  quarter  on  foreign 
wheat,  no  tax  on  wheat  from  British  possessions,  no 
tax  on  corn,  a  tax  on  flour  sufficient  to  give  preference 
to  the  miller  in  order  to  revive  an  ancient  industry, 
and  a  general  tariff  averaging  10  per  cent  on  manu¬ 
factured  goods  and  five  per  cent  on  foreign  meat  and 
dairy  products,  except  bacon.  It  is  quite  easy  to  see 
the  object  in  view.  A  tax  on  wheat  will  give  the 
English  farmer  slight  protection  and  probably  help 
increase  the  crop  of  British  wheat.  The  tax  on  flour 
is  for  the  direct  benefit  of  the  English  miller,  who 
has  been  nearly  driven  out  of  business.  Corn  is  left 
free  because  the  grain  cannot  be  grown  in  England. 
By  admitting  wheat  free  from  Canada,  Australia  and 
other  British  colonies,  England  gives  them  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  Russia  and  the  United  States  which  will 
benefit  the  home  country  in  various  ways.  The  tax 
on  dairy  products  will  fall  chiefly  upon  dairymen  in 
France,  Holland,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  who  now 
send  vast  quantities  of  milk,  butter  and  cheese  to  the 
English  market.  In  order  to  offset  any  increased  cost 
of  food  due  to  these  tariff  taxes  it  is  proposed  to  re¬ 


duce  the  direct  taxes  on  tea,  coffee  and  sugar.  The 
reason  for  putting  a  tax  on  manufactured  goods  is  a 
double  one — to  furnish  a  chance  to  ti'ade  tariffs  with 
other  countries,  and  to  hold  the  English  markets  for 
English  manufacturers.  It  is  not  likely  that  such  a 
plan,  even  if  it  can  be  carried  out,  will  prove  any  par¬ 
ticular  hardship  to  American  farmers.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  our  own  farmers,  who  must  buy  all  or  part  of 
their  bread  and  meat  is  increasing,  and  the  American 
demand  for  American  food  will  increase  faster  than 
the  supply. 

* 

Faiemers  have  long  memories,  and  they  build  plans 
for  the  future  upon  what  they  remember  of  the  past. 
Here  is  a  note  from  a  R.  N.-Y.  reader  in  New  York: 

I  remember  the  article  which  I  read  about  10  years 
ago  on  treating  potato  seed  with  corrosive  sublimate  for 
.scab.  This  alone  has  been  •worth  the  price  of  the  paper 
for  the  rest  of  my  life.  Have  found  but  t'wo  scabby  ones 
in  400  bushels.  Early  ones  yielded  220  bushels,  late  2Ci'' 
bushels  per  acre,  and  besides  lots  of  rotten  ones,  in  the 
Lite.  I  think  it  wLl  pay  me  to  -watch  report  of  those  who 
spray,  also  the  Oat  smut  case. 

We  have  heard  nervous  and  impatient  people  find 
fault  with  farmers  because  they  are  slow  to  pick  up 
new  ideas  and  suggestions.  Such  people  do  not  seem 
to  understand  that  a  farmer  grows  slowly  and  solidly, 
like  an  oak  tree.  This  man  is  an  illustration.  The 
use  of  corrosive  sublimate  saved  his  potatoes,  and 
now  he  will  watch  reports  of  success  with  spraying 
and  soaking  oat  seed  to  kill  smut.  This  is  the  way 
many  farmers  must  feel  their  way  along.  They  have 
good  memories  for  their  friends. 

* 

We  have  had  several  requests  lately  for  advice 
about  investing  money  in  stocks.  Some  farmers  have 
made  money  from  the  sale  of  hay,  grain,  stock  or 
fruit,  and  want  to  send  it  away  from  the  farm  for 
investment.  The  idle  dollar  is  a  poor  piece  of  prop¬ 
erty;  it  is  always  wise  to  keep  it  at  some  honest 
work  where  it  will  earn  something — however  small. 
Before  we  invested  in  stocks  or  bonds  we  should 
make  very  sure  that  there  are  no  good  uses  on  the 
farm  for  the  extra  dollars.  Personally,  we  consider 
the  farm  itself  as  a  better  place  for  investment  than 
most  other  forms  of  property.  When  a  farmer  in¬ 
vests  money  in  his  farm  he  can  control  it,  and  that 
is  more  than  can  be  said  of  stocks  and  bonds.  There 
may  be  farms  so  located  that  their  selling  or  renting 
value  will  not  be  largely  increased  by  drainage, 
smoothing  or  orchard  p  lanting,  but  in  the  majority 
of  cases  such  investment  of  idle  dollars  will  bring 
large  returns  both  in  an  increase  of  crop  ana  in  sell¬ 
ing  value  of  the  farm.  Who  doubts  that  farmers 
would  receive  good  interest  on  their  money  if  they 
could  put  their  cash  together  and  improve  ^the  town¬ 
ship  roads  or  build  public  buildings  instead  of  bor¬ 
rowing  what  they  need  of  a  bank?  It  would  give  far 
more  character  and  profit  to  farming  if  farmers  would 
invest  more  of  their  earnings  at  home.  When  father 
cuts  close  at  home  and  sends  the  sweat-stained  dol¬ 
lar  off  to  the  city  for  investment  who  can  blame  the 
boy  for  following  the  dollar  when  he  is  old  enough 
to  go?  Farming  as  a  business  cannot  prosper  as  it 
should  so  long  as  the  farm  is  regarded  as  a  place  for 
earning  but  not  for  spending.  There  are,  of  course, 
sound  and  legitimate  stocks  which  offer  fair  invest¬ 
ment  for  a  farmer,  but  the  farm  or  the  farm  neigh¬ 
borhood  may  well  have  first  call. 


BREVITIES. 

One  thing  you  mu.st  have — sleep.  ■ 

Those  -who  do  are  seldom  “hoodooed. 

The  hole  in  the  silo  makes  the  cow  sigh. 

If  you  can’t  “shoo”  the  birds — shoot  them! 

A  GOOD  cranberry  crop  makes  the  growers  feel  saucy. 

There  are  G, 976,574  Filipinos  according  to  the  census! 

The  hog  regards  the  ring  in  his  nose  as  a  species  of 
root  gall. 

Wall  Street  prices  may  go  up  or  down,  but  the  farmer 
goes  ahead. 

Root  gall  on  raspberries  will  be  likely  to  spread  to 
young  trees. 

Of  course  before  a  man  can  properly  urge  others  to 
eat  apples  he  eats  his  three  every  day! 

The  scientific  men  need  some  one  to  pull  their  coat¬ 
tails  now  and  then.  Otherwise  they  might  get  too  far 
ahead. 

The  seed  corn  for  next  year  will  be  poor  stuff  unless 
it  is  picked  out  early  and  well  dried.  Get  it  at  once  and 
fire-dry  it. 

Roasted  peanuts  contain  nearly  30  per  cent  of  protein. 
They  are  richer  food  than  meat— should  be  eaten  with 
other  food. 

A  FEW  years  ago  corn  -w'as  not  a  safe  crop  in  Dakota. 
By  breeding  and  selecting  farmers  and  scientists  have 
actually  obtained  varieties  of  corn  -which  will  make  a 
fair  crop  in  that  State. 

A  NURSERYMAN  in  Oregon  is  named  A.  R.  Beettop.  We 
think  Mr.  Beettop  would  be  more  appropriately  engaged 
in  general  agriculture,  but  we  are  pleased  to  include 
him  with  Mr.  Turnipseed  of  Kentucky  and  Mr.  Green- 
grass  of  New  Jersey. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— Henry  Demorest  Lloyd,  who  died  in  Chi¬ 
cago  September  28,  was  widely  known,  not  only  in  the 
United  States  but  in  Kurope,  as  a  friend  of  the  wage 
worker,  and  as  an  authority  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  toiler  and  his  welfare.  He  was  born  in  Belleville,  N. 
J.,  near  Newark,  May  1,  1847.  Henry  D.  Lloyd  received 
his  early  education  in  New  York  City,  and  was  assistant 
secretary  of  the  American  Free  Trade  League,  organ¬ 
ized  by  William  Cullen  Bryant,  David  A.  Wells  and  other 
famous  men.  In  1870  the  young  man  was  also  actively 
engaged  in  organizing  the  Y'oung  Men’s  Municipal  Re¬ 
form  Association,  w’hich  contributed  its  share  in  the 
demoralization  of  the  notorious  Tw'eed  maehine.  Mr. 
Lloyd  then  went  to  Chicago.  Within  a  year  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  He  was 
night  city  editor  in  1873;  financial  editor  in  1875,  and  then 
became  an  editorial  writer,  a  position  he  held  for  several 
years.  Through  magazine  articles,  lectures  and  personal 
labors  among  the  masses  he  came  to  be  considered  an 
authority  on  sociological  questions.  Several  years  ago 
he  went  to  New  Zealand,  where  he  remained  six  months 
studying  economic  conditions.  One  result  of  this  trip 
was  a  book  entitled  “A  Country  Without  Strikes.”  He 
was  a  producer  of  many  books  and  treatises.  “Wealth 
vs.  Commonwealth”  and  “Making  Bread  Dear”  are 
among  the  creatures  of  his  brain.  He  was  a  man  of  co!i- 
siderable  means,  of  pleasant  personality,  and  had  the 

reputation  of  being  a  forceful  orator . One  of  the 

most  unique  legal  complaints  on  record  was  filed  in  the 
Circuit  Court  at  Laporte,  Ind.,  September  29,  on  behalf  of 
James  Povlock,  w^ho  asks  Judge  Richter  to  enjoin  his 
neighbor,  Hamilton  Hoover,  from  swearing  at  the  form¬ 
er's  ehildren.  Povlock  is  the  father  of  five  children,  all 
of  whom  refuse  to  attend  school  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  compelled  to  pass  the  .Hoover  house  and  are  forced 
to  listen  to  profane  language  in  which  he  is  said  to  In¬ 
dulge . A  number  of  arrests  have  been  made 

recently  in  different  parts  of  the  country  of  persons  ped¬ 
dling  an  inferior  quality  of  cigars  made  in  New  York, 
but  having  the  marks  and  brands  changed  so  as  to  make 
it  appear  that  the  cigars  were  manufactured  at  Key 
West  from  Havana  tobacco.  The  practice  is  in  violation 
of  the  internal  i-evenue  laws,  and  officers  of  that  service 
are  making  seizures  of  the  bogus  cigars  wherever  found. 
....  September  30  five  persons  were  killed  and  nine 
injured  in  Chicago  by  a  collision  between  an  electric  car 
and  a  railroad  train.  The  train  was  running  at  high 
speed,  and  crashed  into  the  car  near  the  Hawthorne  race 
track.  The  accident  was  caused  by  the  motorman’s  in¬ 
ability  to  stop  the  car  on  account  of  the  slippery  rails. 
The  rear  end  of  the  car  was  struck  by  the  locomotive 
and  parts  of  it  were  carried  100  feet  down  the  track. 
Steam  and  surface  railroads  were  responsible  for  52 
deaths  in  Chicago  in  September  and  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  persons  were  injured,  some  crippled  for  life . 

The  passenger  steamer  Eric  L.  Hackley,  of  Fish  Creek, 
Wis.,  foundered  in  Green  Bay  October  3  during  a  hard 
squall  and  12  persons  were  drowned.  The  survivors  were 
picked  up  by  the  Goodrich  liner  Sheboygan,  after  having 
drifted  about  Green  Bay  for  14  hours.  Several  of  them 
are  not  expected  to  live,  having  become  completely  ex¬ 
hausted  from  the  exposure . Strikes  and  lock¬ 
outs  at  the  mines  in  Cripple  Creek.  Col.,  and  other  gold 

milling  districts,  reduced  the  mineral  production  of  Colo¬ 
rado  this  year  at  least  $2,500,000.  One  thousand  soldiers 
of  the  Colorado  National  Guard  have  been  doing  police 
duty  in  Cripple  Creek  at  a  cost  to  the  State  of  $50,000  a 
month.  Hundreds  of  the  strikers  have  left  the  State 
seeking  work  elsewhere.  Governor  Peabody,  of  Colorado, 
has  been  made  defendant  in  two  damage  suits  for  $100,000 
each  filed  by  Patrick  H.  Mullaney  and  Thomas  H.  Foster, 
union  miners,  in  Cripple  Creek.  W’ho  were  arrested  by 
inilitary  officers  and  confined  in  the  guard  house  for 

15  days . An  explosion  in  a  distillery  at  Peoria, 

Ill.,  October  3,  wu’ecked  the  building  and  caused  seven 

deaths . The  town  of  St.  Charles,  Minn.,  was  struck 

b.v  a  tornado  October  3,  six  persons  were  killed,  many  in¬ 
jured,  and  there  was  heavy  property  loss.  Two’  elevators, 
the  principal  furniture  store  in  town  and  the  big  flour 
mill  were  wrecked,  w'hile  the  telegraph  office  and  saw¬ 
mill  were  partly  w'recked.  It  is  estimated  that  100  houses 
in  the  path  of  the  storm  were  demolished.  One  man 
killed  in  the  street  was  struck  by  a  plow  hurled  through 
the  air  by  the  force  of  the  storm.  The  storm  swefjt  a 
wide  section  of  country,  down  the  river  division  from  the 
Twin  Cities  to  the  Minnesota  boundary,  doing  damage 
and  cutting  off  telegraph  communication  between  the 
Twin  Cities  and  Chicago  for  a  time.  St.  Charles  is  a  vil¬ 
lage  of  1,500  inhabitants,  on  the  western  boundary  of 
Winona  County,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in 

the  State . Several  inches  of  snow  fell  at  Fergus 

Falls,  Minn.,  October  5. 

ADMINISTRATION. — The  Federal  Grand  Jury,  which 
has  been  considering  charges  of  fraud  in  the  Post  Of- 
lice  Department,  returned  three  more  indictments  October 
1,  one  jointly  against  George  F.  Green,  State  Senator  of 
New  Y’ork,  and  George  W.  Beavers,  former  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Salary  and  Allowance  Division  of  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  Department,  for  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  two  against  W.  Scott  Towers,  former  super¬ 
intendent  of  a  branch  of  the  Washington  Post  Office, 
for  his  connection  with  frauds  growing  out  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  into  the  postal  service  of  the  Hatch  book  type¬ 
writer.  It  is  understood  that  the  indictment  against 
Green  and  Beavers  relates  to  the  same  frauds  as  were 
charged  in  the  former  indictments.  Shortly  before  ad¬ 
journment,  October  5,  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  finished 
its  work  in  the  postal  service  scandals  by  bringing  in  13 
indictments,  some  of  them  the  I'esult  of  months  of  per¬ 
sistent  detective  work  against  the  following  persons: 
James  N.  Tyner,  of  Indiana,  former  Assistant  Attorney- 
General  for  the  Post  Office  Department,  who  was  sum¬ 
marily  dismissed  last  April  for  official  misconduct  and 
who  is  now  in  a  dying  condition  at  his  home  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Harrison  J.  Barrett,  Tyner’s  nephew  and  a 
former  assistant  attorney  for  the  Post  Office  Department, 
who  for  the  past  several  years  has  anneared  as  counsel 
before  the  Department  for  various  alleged  fraudulent 
concerns.  James  T.  Metcalf,  former  superintendent  of 
the  money  order  division  of  the  Post  Office  Department, 
who  was  summarily  dismissed  some  time  ago  for  en¬ 
deavoring  to  divert  a  contract  for  printing  money  order 
blanks.  Harry  C.  Hallenbeck,  of  the  New  York 
iirm  which  formerly  had  the  contract  for  printing 
the  blanks  used  in  the  money  order  service,  and  to  which 
Superintendent  Metcalf  endeavored  to  divert  the  con¬ 
tract  mentioned  above.  Norman  R.  Metcalf,  son  of  former 
Superintendent  Metcalf,  who  is  alleged  to  be  involved  in 
the  printing  contract  frauds.  William  D.  Doremus,  in¬ 
ventor  and  proprietor  of  the  Doremus  cancelling  ma¬ 
chine,  who  is  alleged  to  have  used  bribery  to  introduce 
his  machine  into  the  postal  service.  State  Senator  George 
E.  Green,  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  who  is  alleged  to  I  ' 
mvolved  in  the  Doremus  machine  frauds.  George  W. 
Beavers,  former  superintendent  of  the  salary  and  allow¬ 
ance  division  of  the  Post  O'ffice  Department,  who  is  al¬ 
leged  to  have  received  a  commission  on  sales  of  the 
Doremus  machine  to  the  Government.  August  W. 
Machen,  alleged  to  have  received  a  commission  on  the 
purchase  of  rural  free  delivery  carrier  badges  from 
Gharles  J.  Heller,  of  Philadelphia.  The  indictments 
against  former  Superintendent  Metcalf  of  the  money 
order  division,  Norman  Metcalf,  his  son,  and  Harry  Hal- 
knbeck,  of  New  York,  are  based  on  these  alleged 
facts:  The  three  men  entered  into  a  collusive  agreement 
that  there  should  be  no  inspection  of  the  books  or  paper 
furnished  the  Post  Office  Department  by  the  Hallenbeck 
firm,  and  that  the  company  in  executing  its  contract 
should  use  paper  inferior  to  that  required,  and  which 
cost  four  cents  a  pound  less,  and  should  print  the  face 
cf  the  money  order  blanks  by  lithographic  process  and 
the  backs  by  the  typographical  process,  but  charge  the 
Government  for  the  full  lithographic  work.  Througn 


the  aid  of  Metcalf  the  company  was  to  receive  payment 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Postmaster-General  and 
was  to  pay  Metcalf  one  and  one-sixth  cents  out  of  each 
four  and  a  half  cents  excess  received  by  the  concern. 
Several  cases  are  mentioned  in  which  the  company 
shipped  smaller  books  than  those  required  by  the  specifi¬ 
cations  and  thus  acquired  additional  profits.  In  one  year 
800,000  books  w'ere  shipped,  from  which  the  company  made 
about  $50,000  over  the  regular  contract  price.  A  portion 
of  this  excess  profit  was  also  paid  to  young  Metcalf  at 
the  rate  of  two  cents  for  each  book  shipped.  Hallenbeck 
is  also  indicted  on  the  char.ge  of  presenting  false  claims 
against  the  United  States  in  charging  the  Government 
for  full  lithographic  work  on  the  money  order  blanks 
which  were  actually  printed  partly  by  the  typographical 
or  cheaper  process.  The  additional  Indictments  against 
former  Superintendent  Beavers  charges  him  with  having 
entered  into  a  “corrupt  and  unlawful  agreement”  by 
which  he  received  $25  out  of  every  $200  received  for  ma¬ 
chines  purchased  by  the  Government  from  the  E'lliott  and 
Hatch  Book  Typewriter  Company.  W.  Scott  Towers, 
former  superintendent  of  a  substation  of  the  Washington 
post  office,  is  indicted  on  the  charge  of  paying  over  the 
bribe  to  Beavers.  The  additional  indictment  against 
former  Superintendent  Machen  of  the  free  rural  delivery 
division  of  the  Post  Office  Department  charges  him  with 
having  accepted  bribes  in  the  purchase  of  badges  for 
rural  free  delivery  carriers’  uniforms  from  Charles  J. 
Heller,  of  Philadelphia.  Heller  was  not  indicted. 

P''ARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Philippine  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  forwarded  to  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs, 
War  Department,  a  report  on  the  introduction  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  seeds  and  plants  in  the  islands,  which  shows 
that  much  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  introducing  new 
food  and  forage  plants,  as  well  as  new  fruits  and  other 
growths  of  economical  value.  The  experiments  already 
conducted  demonstrate  that  many  garden  vegetables  of 
northern  origin  may  be  grown  in  great  perfection  in  the 
Philippines. 

Action  for  the  expansion  of  the  work  of  the  Illinois 
Farmers’  Institute  for  the  ensuing  session  was  taken  at 
a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  institute  in 
Springfield.  A  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
Edward  Grimes  of  Montgomery  County,  B.  F,  Wyman 
of  DeKalb,  Israel  Mills  of  Clay,  E.  W.  Burroughs  of 
Madison  and  E'.  N.  Cobb  of  Warren,  to  wait  upon  the 
World’s  Fair  Commission  to  ask  for  room  in  the  Illinois 
Building  on  the  world’s  fair  ground  for  headquarters 
for  the  Farmers’  Institute  during  the  fair.  Arrange¬ 
ments  were  completed  for  Frank  H.  Hall,  of  Aurora,  to 
act  as  superintendent  of  institutes,  his  work  to  be  largely 
field  work.  Along  the  line  of  expansion  the  secretary 
was  given  authority  to  procure  from  time  to  time  addi¬ 
tional  free  libraries,  to  be  equipped  on  the  same  general 
lines  as  heretofore.  The  libraries  are  becoming  a  me¬ 
dium  through  which  rural  school-teachers  and  farmers 
are  learning  to  cooperate  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools. 
It  was  urged  to  act  to  increase  interest  in  certain  con¬ 
tests  for  boys,  and  a  larger  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose 
of  seed  to  be  given  away  will  be  expended.  The  recom¬ 
mendation  was  made  that  the  directors  and  institute 
speakers,  when  they  attend  an  institute  meeting,  en¬ 
courage  the  boys  to  further  effort  in  experimental  and 
practical  farm  wmrk.  In  comparing  the  Illinois  Farmers’ 
Institute  methods  with  those  of  other  States,  it  was  found 
that  they  are  weak  relative  to  institute  speakers.  Here¬ 
after  institute  speakers  will  be  secured  who  have  given 
their  entire  time,  thought,  energy  and  investigation  to 
farmers’  institute  work. 

Mrs.  Cornelia  Ellwanger,  wife  of  George  Ellwanger, 
died  at  her  home,  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  recently,  in  her 
eighty-seventh  year.  She  W'as  the  daughter  of  General 
Michael  Brooks,  of  Livingston  County,  N.  Y.,  and  was 
married  to  Mr.  Ellwanger  in  1846.  She  had  four  sons, 
two  of  whom— Geo.  H.  and  William  D.  Ellwanger— sur¬ 
vive.  Mrs.  Ellwanger  was  prominent  in  church  and 
charitable  wmrk,  but  shrank  from  publicity.  Her  hus¬ 
band,  the  venerable  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Ell¬ 
wanger  &  Barry,  survives,  in  his  eighty-seventh  year. 

Z.  K.  Jewett,  a  prominent  nurseryman  of  Sparta,  Wis., 
died  at  Rochester,  Minn.,  September  11.  He  was  born 
at  Aurora,  Portage  County,  Ohio.  A  widow,  one  son  and 
two  daughters  survive  him. 

'I'he  old  Couper  place,  near  Brunswick,  Ga.,  consisting 
of  thousands  of  acres,  and  one  of  the  best  tracts  of  fruit 
and  vegetable  land  in  the  peach  belt,  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  and  will  be  made  a  truck 
farm  to  supply  the  markets  of  London.  The  purchase  of 
this  place  is  in  connection  with  the  scheme  of  the  Great 
Britain  and  Southern  States  Cattle  and  Abattoir  Com¬ 
pany,  which  proposes  to  scatter  cattle  farms  and  abat¬ 
toirs  through  Georgia.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  Lipton 
Company,  Limited,  which  will  find  a  market  in  England 
for  all  products  of  the  company,  and  which  proposes  to 
become  a  strong  rival  to  the  Beef  Trust,  in  addition  to 
being  a  large  raiser  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  New  EVigland  Milk  Producers’  Union  is  to  be  in¬ 
corporated  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts.  The  pre¬ 
liminary  steps  have  already  been  taken,  and  the  matter 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  consisting  of  R.  M. 
Scammon,  Stratham,  N.  H. ;  M.  T.  Palmer,  Groton; 
fi’homas  O.  Elliott,  Elliott.  Conn.;  Christopher  Duncan, 
Hancock,  and  Secretary  Walter  A.  Hunter,  Worcester. 
There  is  also  talk  of  reviving  and  absorbing  the  embryo 
New  England  Milk  Producers’  Co.,  organized  in  1900  by 
J.  Briggs.  _ 


COLORED  BUTTER  IN  COLD  STORAGE, 

Will  the  Vegetable  Colors  Fade? 

As  stated  last  week  the  Dairy  Commissioner  of  Min¬ 
nesota  has  ruled  that  hereafter  butter  colorji  which  con¬ 
tain  aniline  dyes  cannot  be  used  in  that  State.  It  has 
been  said  that  such  d.ves  are  necessary  because  butter 
colored  with  annatto  will  fade  when  it  comes  out  of 
storage.  In  order  to  learn  what  dealers  think  of  this 
w'O  asked  a  number  of  leading  commission  merchants 
about  it.  The  following  replies  are  typical: 

We  have  never  noticed  that  the  color  of  butter  held  in 
cold  storage  faded  or  changed  in  any  way.  We  do  not 
know  the  kind  of  coloring  that  was  used. 

New  York.  hunter,  walton  &  co. 

Our  know'ledge  of  the  color  in  butter  is  only  of  an 
ordinary  commercial  nature.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  judge 
of  butter  could  recognize  the  character  of  the  coloring 
matter  in  any  butter  examined.  gude  brothers. 

New  Y'ork. 

We  are  not  familiar  with  the  merits  of  the  different 
kinds  of  coloring  matter  used.  The  trade  here  requires  a 
light-colored  butter,  what  we  term  a  light  straw  shade. 
As  long  as  this  can  be  produced  without  injury  to  the 
flavor  of  the  butter,  it  will  be  entirely  satisfactory  to 
the  trade.  james  Rowland  &  co. 

New  York. 

In  our  opinion  these  dairy  laws  amount  to  nothing. 
About  all  the  butter  coming  from  the  West,  Minnesota 
included,  is  colored,  and  it  goes  into  cold  storage  and 
carries  without  change  in  color.  New  York  legislators 
would  do  well  to  let  the  dairy  folks  manage  their  own 
business;  they  could  depend  on  its  being  done  intelligently. 

New  York.  d.  w.  lewis  &  co. 

In  regard  to  the  law  recently  passed  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  taking  effect  January  1,  prohibiting  the  use 
of  butter  colors  containing  coal  tar  dves  and  the  effect 
of  this  law  upon  other  States,  no  doubt  Pennsylvania 
and  other  dairy  States  will  follow  in  line.  We  do  not 
think  the  change  from  aniline  to  vegetable  colors  will 
have  any  effect  on  the  sale  of  butter  either  for  immediate 
use  or  for  storage.  It  will  take  more  vegetable  than  ani¬ 
line  color  to  produce  the  same  tint,  but  the  tendency  of 
the  trade  has  been  to  demand  a  lighter  colored  butter 
than  formerly,  and  our  experience  of  storing  butter  col¬ 


ored  with  vegetable  matter  has  alv.’ays  been  satisfactory, 
as  we  never  had  any  trouble  to  dispose  of  any  June 
butter  colored  with  vegetable  coloring.  As  most  of  the 
butter  is  stored  during  the  grass  season,  we  do  not  think 
the  change  will  affect  the  trade  in  any  way. 

Philadelphia.  john  jamison. 

I  always  believed  annatto  or  other  vegetable  coloring 
matter  in  butter  was  injurious  to  health;  in  fact.  I  am 
opposed  to  adulteration  of  any  kind.  Uncolored  butter 
in  Winter  may  affect  the  trade  for  a  while,  but  it  does 
not  take  long  for  consumers  to  understand  that  natural 
goods  are  far  better  than  adulterated.  The  coloring 
matter  will  positively  fade  when  butter  is  taken  out  of 
cold  storage,  and  if  too  much  annatto  is  used  w’ill  injure 
the  flavor  of  the  goods.  e.  b.  woodward. 

New  Y’ork. 

We  are  unable  to  judge  of  the  effect  on  the  butter  trade 
in  this  city  in  the  matter  of  color.  This  business  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  so  many  varied  influences  in  these  times  that  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  hazard  an  opinion.  Nearly  all  of 
the  Winter-made  butter,  especially  that  coming  from  th« 
Western  States  during  that  period,  is  colored  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  as  is  required  in  the  market  to  which 
shipment  is  made.  In  the  South  and  Southwest  a  higher 
grade  of  color  is  required  than  in  the  eastern  markets, 
where  during  the  past  few  years  the  taste  has  grown  tc* 
a  much  lighter  shade  than  heretofore.  In  fact,  all  that 
is  wanted  here  now  is  a  straw  color.  As  to  colors  fading 
in  butter  held  in  cold  storage,  w'e  have  not  found  it  to 
be  so,  though  we  may  not  have  given  as  close  attention 
to  that  feature  as  had  we  been  disposed  to  be  critical. 
When  goods  are  taken  from  cold  storage,  and  the  color 
is  satisfactory  to  the  buyer,  the  degree  of  color,  whether 
more  or  less,  at  the  time  the  goods  were  put  in  cold 
storage,  has  little  significance  from  a  practical  standpoint. 

New  York.  john  s.  martin  &  co. 


MICE  AND  TOBACCO. — For  years  we  have  had  quan¬ 
tities  of  tobacco  stems  about  our  barns  and  elsewhere  on 
the  Experiment  Farm,  and  have  never  observed  mice 
y.'orking  among  them.  Where  experimenting  with  boring 
insects  we  have  at  times  placed  heaps  of  stems  about 
fruit  trees,  and  have  never  observed  anything  but  good 
come  of  it.  ii.  garman. 

Ky.  Exp.  Station. 

A  SPRAYING  NOTE.— We  have  never  used  a  dust 
spray,  aithough  we  have  been  watching  them  very  close¬ 
ly,  and  at  times  we  were  almost  persuaded  to  take  them 
up  in  place  of  the  liquid;  but  spraying  is  a  very  import¬ 
ant  item  to  us,  as  we  spray  to  prevent  insects,  and  the 
liquid  spray  has  given  us  the  very  best  of  satisfaction. 
Wo  believe,  however,  that  we  would  recommend  dust 
spraying,  as  being  cheaper,  just  as  effective,  and  can  be 
used  at  times  when  it  would  be  impossible  to  operate  a 
liquid  sprayer  on  account  of  the  ground  being  too  soft. 

Lee’s  Summit,  Mo.  m.  Butterfield  &  son. 


There  is  now'  being  harvested  the  largest  and  finest 
crop  of  apples  that  has  been  grown  here  for  many  years, 
if  it  ever  has  been  equaled.  This  has  been  a  bad  season 
on  account  of  so  much  rain  to  grow  the  linest  fruit,  but 
a  large  proportion  of  our  crop  is  going  into  cold  storage. 
Nearly  all  the  best  orchards  were  sold  early  in  the  season 
to  Chicago  dealers.  We  have  also  had  a  fine  crop  of 
peaches,  which  have  sold  at  high  prices.  Elberta,  Craw¬ 
ford  and  that  class  have  sold  at  $1.50  and  upwards  in  our 
local  market,  packed  in  bushel  baskets.  Good  stock  is 
now  worth  $1.25.  Buyers  have  been  here  from  many  dif¬ 
ferent  places.  Many  carloads  have  been  billed  to  New 
Y^ork  and  Boston.  Kieffer  pears  are  now  worth  60  cents 
per  bushel  basket.  harry  middleton. 

Fennville,  Mich. 


YVe  are  under  full  swing  with  our  debate  on  the  Canal 
bill,  and  had  a  stirring  meeting  at  our  Grange.  I  think 
it  rather  one-sided,  as  popular  opinion  is  against  it. 
Gov.  Odell  spoke  at  our  Plattsburgh  (county)  fair  in  favor 
of  the  bill.  Those  Grangers  who  heard  it  were  not  con¬ 
vinced;  did  not  seem  to  think  his  arguments  very  sound. 
All  through  the  northern  counties  there  is  a  great  sflr- 
up  among  the  Grangers  on  this  subject,  and  strong 
speeches  against  the  bill.  They  do  not  intend  to  be 
frightened  into  such  a  debt  by  the  St.  Lawrence  Canal 
bugaboo  on  the  one  hand;  or  coaxed  into  it  by  the 
niii-age  of  low  transportation  charges  and  improved  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  on  the  other.  f. 

Chazy,  N.  YL 


BUSINESS  BITS, 

The  value  of  meat  and  bone  for  laying  hens  is  well 
understood.  Hens  require  such  food  in  order  to  keep  up 
their  egg  yield.  Green  cut  bone  supplies  this  food,  and 
where  refuse  meat  and  bone.s  can  be  obtained  at  a  fair 
figure  a  bone  cutter  will  save  many  dollars  during  the 
season.  'The  Mann  bone  cutter,  made  by  the  F.  W. 
Mann  Co.,  Box  15,  Milford,  Mass.,  is  the  old  reliable. 

Everything  under  the  sun  to  make  poultry  comfortable 
and  profitable  can  be  found  in  the  new  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  of  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  26-28 
Vesey  St.,  New  York  City.  This  house  is  sole  New  Y'ork 
agent  for  the  Prairie  State  incubators  and  brooders  and 
everything  in  the  catalogue  is  of  the  same  high  order, 
'i'he  catalogue  will  be  sent  absolutely  free,  but  may  save 
you  a  good  many  dollars. 

The  Rhode  Island  Agricultural  College  has  arranged 
for  short  courses  in  farm  practice,  poultry  keeping  and 
farm  mechanics.  'I’he  first  two  continue  six.  weeks  and 
the  last  12  weeks,  and  all  are  thoroughly  practical,  'i'hey 
offer  fine  opportunities  for  men  and  women  to  study  the 
principles  of  good  farming  at  a  moderate  cost  and  with¬ 
out  great  loss  of  time.  We  fully  believe  in  these  short 
courses,  and  advise  those  who  would  like  to  spend  part 
of  the  Winter  in  helpful  study  to  write  President  Kenyon 
E.  Butterfield,  Kingston,  R.  1. 

'fHE  Toledo  Plow  Co.  is  an  extensive  manufacturer  of 
all  kinds  of  farm  implements,  but  a  specialty  is  cattle 
stanchions,  which  the  firm  is  selling  at  the  present  time 
on  special  delivered  prices.  These  stanchions  are  made 
v/ith  a  steel  latch  and  can  be  easily  operated  with  one 
hand.  When  the  stanchion  is  open  it  is  locked  securely 
so  that  as  the  cattle  come  in,  there  is  no  adjusting  of 
the  stanchion  needed.  Write  for  free  circulars  and  prices 
Cold  w'eather  is  coming  and  the  barn  should  be  made 
ready  for  Winter's  use.  Address  'Toledo  Plow  Co.,  Dept. 
R,  'Toledo,  O. 

The  Monarch  French  burr  and  attrition  feed  mills  have 
found  their  way  into  the  feed  barns  of  many  who  read 
'The  R.  N.-Y.  If  there  had  been  any  note  of  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  we  should  be  sure  to  know  it.  'These  Monarch  mills 
are  admirably  adapted  to  the  feeder’s  purposes.  We  have 
no  hesitation  in  recommending  them  unreservedly.  But 
an  intending  buyer  need  not  buy  on  faith.  Note  the 
liberal  time  given  to  try  before  consummating  the  pur¬ 
chase.  It  shows  the  confidence  the  manufacturers  have 
in  their  product.  Catalogue  with  full  description  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  the  manufacturers.  Sprout,  Waldron 
&  Co.,  Box  214,  Muncy,  Pa. 

We  call  special  attention  to  the  offer  made  by  the 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  of  Kalamazoo.  Mich.  'The  com¬ 
pany  is  composed  of  some  of  the  best-known  business 
men  in  Michigan.  'They  guarantee  a  saving  of  25  to  40  per 
cent  in  price,  and  their  stoves  are  not  excelled  by  any. 
All  stoves  are  polished  and  ready  to  set  up.  Freight  1:4 
prepaid.  A  special  feature  of  the  cook  stoves  and  ranges 
is  the  oven  thermometer,  enabling  the  cook  to  control 
the  baking  or  roasting  without  opening  the  door.  Goods 
are  sent  on  30  days’  trial,  and  if  after  360  days’  use  the 
buyer  is  not  satisfied  the  stove  may  be  returned  at 
makers’  expense  and  money  will  be  refunded.  Send  to 
the  company  at  above  address  for  Catalogue  114,  and 
special  prices. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  j 


From  Day  to  Day, 

JOYVILI.E’S  COUNTY  FAIR. 
Through  the  days  of  parchin’  .sunshine, 
through  the  days  of  drenchin’  rain, 
We  have  wrastled  with  the  meadow  grass, 
the  garden  truck  an’  grain, 

An’  at  last  we’re  on  the  journey  for  to 
claim  our  rightful  share 
O’  the  glory  for  the  farmer  at  the  Joyville 
county  fair. 

You  that  come  from  out  the  city  for  to 
see  the  bosses  race 

Needn’t  think  you  know  the  pleasures  o 
our  country  meetin’  place, 

For  it’s  no  one  but  us  farmers  has  the 
kind  of  eyes  to  .see 

What’s  the  real  inside  good  time  o’  the 
.Toyville  jubilee. 

Mother  brings  some  canned  tomatoes  an’ 
they  stand  upon  a  shelf 
With  her  name  in  printed  letters;  an’  the 
county  judge  hisself 

Tries  a  spoonful,  tries  another,  smiles  an’ 
says  he’d  like  to  state 
Them's  the  tastin'est  tomattusses  he  ever, 
ever  ate. 

In  the  art  hall,  where  the  ladies  go  to 
learn  the  latest  stitch. 

Sister’s  fancy  work  exhibit,  ’broidered 
table  cloths  an’  sich. 

Draws  a  monstrous  crowd  o’  people,  an’ 
they  praise  it  loud  an’  free 
Till  It’s  all  in  all  the  greatest  day  in  .si.s- 
ter’s  history. 

Down  among  the  pens  an’  stables  an’  the 
heaps  o’  fodder  corn. 

Daddy’s  got  a  speckled  heifer  with  a  i-lb- 
bon  on  her  horn. 

Bud  has  took  the  silver  medal  in  the 
watermelon  line. 

An’  the  loudest  rooster  crowin’  in  the 
poultry  house  is  mine. 

^  oil  may  shout  about  St.  Bouis  an'  your 
Pan- Americans, 

With  their  lakes  and  lordly  buildin’s  an’ 
their  camel  caravans. 

But  I’ll  bet  my  crowin’  rooster  ’gainst 
your  .shoe  lace,  if  you  dare. 

That  they  ain’t  a  little  circumstance  to 
.loyville’s  county  fair. 

— Newark  News. 

* 

Bakbd  quinces  are  now  in  season. 
Wipe,  quarter,  pare  and  core  the  fruit 
required,  and  put  in  an  earthern  baking 
dish.  Sprinkle  with  sugar,  cover  the 
bottom  of  the  dish  with  water,  put  a 
lid  on,  and  cook  until  soft  in  a  slow 
oven,  basting  frequently  with  the  juice. 
They  need  long  cooking.  Serve  hot 
with  cream. 

* 

Heue  is  a  cider  pudding  that  makes 
a  nice  variation  of  Autumn  desserts. 
Butter  freely  several  slices  of  light 
bread.  Place  a  layer  in  pudding  dish, 
cover  with  a  few  slices  of  tart  apple; 
repeat  until  the  di.sh  is  full.  To  a 
quart  of  good  cider  add  a  cup  of  sugar 
and  pour  over.  Bake  slowly  and  serve 
either  hot  or  cold  with  cream. 

* 

Amoxo  fur  hats  shown  in  the  displays 
of  new  millinery  are  some  made  of 
moleskin,  which  is  beautifully  soft  and 
velvety.  Moleskin  is  to  be  used  in  fur 
garments  too;  it  is  dressed  to  retain  all 
the  soft  depth  of  tint  shown  by  its  ori¬ 
ginal  wearer  and  is  too  expensive  to  be¬ 
come  common  at  any  time.  Anyone 
who  has  wrestled  with  these  pests  in  the 
garden  will  certainly  applaud  the  fash¬ 
ion.  Fur  hats  are  often  trimmed  with 
animal  heads,  and  a  good  many  birds 
are  seen,  in  spite  of  the  Audubon  So¬ 
ciety  and  the  Taw.  White  wool  lace  is 
a  fashionable  millinery  trimming. 
Very  vivid  colors  are  seen,  especially 
bright  green,  red  and  purple.  The  pur¬ 
ples  are  those  shading  towards  red,  two 
favorite  colors  being  Dahlia  and  auber¬ 
gine  or  egg  plant.  A  great  many  grays 
and  gun  metal  shades  are  seen.  Shaded 
effects  appear  both  in  millinery  and 
dress  trimmings. 

The  word  “furlough”  occurred  in  a 
reading  lesson  of  a  primary  grade  in  one 
of  the  public  schools,  says  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Ledger.  The  teacher  asked  if 
any  boy  or  girl  knew  the  meaning  of 
the  word.  One  small  hand  was  raised 


and  shaken  vigorously  in  the  eagernccs 
of  the  urchin  to  display  his  knowledge. 
When  he  received,  permission  to  speak, 
he  rose,  and  with  the  greatest  assurance 
said: 

“Furlough  means  a  mule.” 

Not  a  whit  disturbed  at  the  teacher’s 
“Oh,  no,  it  doesn’t,”  the  small  boy  con¬ 
fidently  answered: 

“I  have  the  book  at  home  that  says 
so.”  Then  the  teacher  told  him  he 
might  bring  the  book  to  school  and 
show  it  to  her.  The  next  morning  he 
came  armed  with  the  book,  and  tri¬ 
umphantly  showed  her  the  picture  of 
an  American  soldier  astride  a  mule, 
under  which  was  printed,  “(Toing  home 
on  his  furlough.” 

* 

Metai.  washstands  have  two  great 
merits;  they  are  easily  kept  clean  and 
they  take  up  little  room.  We  can  all 
remember  the  old  style  metal  wash- 
si  and  with  pitcher  and  basin  to  match, 
usually  painted  a  sad  mustard  color, 
and  specially  reserved  for  the  boys’ 
room.  The  modern  examples  are  ena¬ 
meled  white,  to  match  the  iron  bed,  and 
they  vary  in  style  from  the  simple  little 
frame  that  supports  the  basin,  with 
pitcher  below,  to  a  stand  of  regular  size, 
prices  varying  from  about  $3.50  to  $7. 
In  all  of  them  the  basin  is  inserted  in  an 
opening  which  sinks  it  to  the  level  of  the 
top  of  the  stand,  and  there  is  an  ample 
leservoir  to  hold  waste  water  below. 
In  the  more  expensive  styles  the  basin 
has  a  plug  to  let  off  the  water,  like  a 
set  bowl.  Some  have  a  water  reservoir 
at  the  back,  the  water  being  turned  on 
from  a  faucet,  thus  saving  the  lifting 
of  a  pitcher.  While  such  washstands 
are  less  ornamental  than  a  wooden  one 
matching  the  other  furniture,  their  air 
of  spotless  cleanliness  is  very  attrac¬ 
tive,  and  they  are  often  seen  in  hand¬ 
some  rooms.  The  greatest  disadvan¬ 
tage  about  a  wooden  washstand  is  the 
linen  or  cotton  cover  laid  over  it,  and 
this  is  done  away  with  wdien  the  ena¬ 
meled  metal  takes  its  place. 

* 

Frk.noh  government  authorities  think 
that  the  giving  of  freakish  names  is  a 
thing  to  be  discouraged,  and  they  have 
notified  parents  that  the  only  names 
that  can  be  legally  given  to  children 
arc  those  of  saints  or  of  illustrious  or 
historical  persons  of  the  past.  It  is  true 
that  this  would  not  prevent  parents 
from  inflicting  upon  helpless  infants 
such  names  as  Keren-happuch  or  Adon- 
ijah,  but  it  would  cut  out  such  com¬ 
binations  as  Aloysia  Sweetflower 
Orange-blossom,  which  was  bestowed 
upon  a  dear  little  girl  we  once  met  by 
her  misguided  mother.  Foolishly  sen¬ 
timental  names  are  or'.'’n  a  real  afflic¬ 
tion  to  the  owner.  At  the  present  time 
fashion  has  sensibly  gone  back  to  the 
plain  and  wholesome  names  of  the 


eighteenth  century.  Susan,  Jane  and 
Martha  have  superseded  Gladys,  Hazel 
and  Doris..  When  we  hear  some  ab¬ 
surdly  fine  name  bestowed  upon  a  child, 
we  often  think  that  what  is  needed  is 
a  wise.  Arm  censor,  who  on  proper  oc¬ 
casions  will  act  as  once  did  Doctor  Par¬ 
ker,  first  Bishop  of  Massachusetts.  It 
was  in  the  eighteenth  century;  but  ne¬ 
groes  had  then  also  their  fondness  for 
imposing  words.  A  pickaninny  was 
presented  for  baptism  by  the  good  doc¬ 
tor.  The  injunction,  “Name  this  child,” 
brought  forth  the  response:  “Ebenezer 
Romulus  Adoniram  Abednego,”  “Eben¬ 
ezer  Romulus — by  no  means,”  said  the 
Bishop.  “John,  I  baptize  thee — .” 

The  Photographic  Competition. 

There  are  still  two  weeks  before  the 
period  for  competition  in  garden  pic¬ 
tures  will  be  over.  We  are  much  grati¬ 
fied  by  the  interest  shown  in  this  con¬ 
test,  and  also  by  the  excellence  of  the 
pictures  received.  They  show,  too,  an 
interest  in  the  finer  varieties  of  plants 
and  flowers,  and  a  readiness  to  tes; 
them,  that  we  do  not  always  find  in 
gardeners  of  greater  pretensions.  It  is 
edd  to  relate,  however,  that  though  the 
Pacific  coast  is  honorably  represented 
we  have  not  yet  received  a  single  Cali¬ 
fornian  picture.  Surely  that  land  of 
flowers  can  show  a  characteri-scic  farm 
garden.  Address  all  pictures  to  Prize 
Pl.'Otograph  Competition,  Woman  and 
Home  Department  of  The  Rttrat,  New- 
Yorker. 

The  Thief  in  the  Jelly-bag. 

I  have  long  suspected  that  there  is  a 
thief  in  the  jelly-bag,  robbing  our 
stores  of  many  a  delicate  preserve  and 
marmalade,  and  our  purses  of  profit. 
It  remained  for  experiment  to  convince 
me  that  such  is  the  case.  Few  house¬ 
wives  can  fail  to  notice,  when  emptying 
the  nag  of  its  drained  fruit — and  which 
of  course  has  not  been  pressed,  out  o" 
consideration  for  the  texture  of  the 
jelly — that  there  seems  a  great  deal 
of  moisture  and  fruitiness  still  remain¬ 
ing  therein.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  all  fruits  other  than  the  seeded  ones, 
such  as  raspberries,  etc.  I  have  there- 

Who  is 

Macbeth  ? 
The  maker  who 
isn’t  afraid  of  his 
lamp-chimneys. 

The  Index  tells  you,  in  ten  minutes,  all  you 
need  to  know  for  comfort  with  lamps  and 
the  saving  of  chimney-money ;  sent  free; 


do  you  want  it  ? 


Maceeth,  Pittsburgh. 


/Ilwatyj-  on  the 
right  jide  of 
a.  question 
of  time -the 

I N 

W>ITCH 

Every  Elgin  Watch  is  fully  guaranteed.  All  jewelers 
have  Elgin  Watches.  “Timemakers  and  Timekeepers,’’  an 
illustrated  history  of  the  watch,  sent  free  upon  request  to 
Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  Illinois. 


rs.Keith’s' 
housework 
didn't 
prevent 
earning 

IChristmaA 

money. 


Mrs.  GEORGE  KEITH,  of  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pennsylvania,  writes : 

"For  three  years  I  hare  paid 
for  my  ozen  clothes,  boziffht 
Christmas  frcsezils  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  earned  myozen  spend¬ 
ing  money  by  representing 
The  Ladies'  Hozne  Journal  and 
The  Saturday  Fvenzny  I'osl 
amozig  my  friezids  and  neigh¬ 
bors.  The  prize  money  received 
each  spring  has  been  added  to 
the  fzmd  zt  'hich  zee  ar  e  saz’ing  to 
bu^  our  ozvn  hozne.  Any  ztiother 
zt’ill  appreciate  hozv  zzizich  satis¬ 
faction  this  has  givett  me." 

In  addition  to  paying  liberally 
for  every  subscription  secured  this 
winter,  we  shall  give 

$50,000 

In  B’Xtra  Cash  Prizes 

Each  month  $5000  will  be  given 
to  325  persons  who  do  the  best 
work  during  that  month,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  season  $10,000 
more  to  451  persons  who  have 
done  the  best  work  during  the 
whole  time.  Everything  neces¬ 
sary  will  be  sent  on  request. 

the  CURTIS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY.  612Arch  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


No  Smoke  Honae.  Smoke  meat  with 
KRAUSERS’  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  delicioaa  flavor. 
CbenperjClefcner  than  old  way.  Send  for  cir- 
cular.  B.  Kraaaer  &  Bro.,  Milton,  I*a. 


All  Kalamazoo  ranges 
and  cook  stoves  are 
equipped  with  patent 
oven  thermometer. 
Makes  baking  sure 
and  easy. 

The  KALAMAZOO 

A  better  stove  or  range  than  you  can  get 
I  from  any  other  source.  A  saving  of  from25;f 
to  40%  in  price.  Prompt  shipment  from  fac¬ 
tory  to  user.  Factory  prices— no  dealers’ 
profits.  Freight  prepaid  by  us.  .360  days 
,  approval  test.  Guarantee  backed  by  820,000 

,  bank  bond.  KALAMAZOO 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

are  manufactured  by 
us  in  our  own  factory 
We  know  they  are  all 
right  -  clear  through." 
Don’t  confuse  them 
with  cheap 
mail  order 
goods. 

We  OLre  the 
only 

stove 

manufactur¬ 
ers  in  the  world 
selling  their  entire 
product  direct 
from  their  own  fac¬ 
tory  to  the  user. 

1  There  isn’t  &  better  stove 
or  ran^e  at  any  price 

I  and  by  eliminating  all 
,  dealers’  and  middlemen’s 
profits  we  save  you  easily 
25%  to  40%.  Moreover  we 
give  you  a  860  Days  Ap¬ 
proval  Test.  If  your  pur¬ 
chase  is  not  sati.sfactory 
,  in  every  way,  return  the 
I  goods  at  our  expense.  We 
have  a  complete  line  of 
,  ranges,  cook  stoves  and 
,  heaters  for  fuel  of  all 
kinds.  All  stoves  blacked, 
polished  and  ready  for 
business. 

It  will  pay  you  to 
investigate. 

Send  tor  catalog  No.  114  and  prices,  freight  prepaic 

<THB  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 
Manufacturers, 

K  a’amazoo,  MlcKlgan. 
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forn  decided  that  it  is  nothing  less  than 
waste  to  treat  this  as  refuse  matter. 
Bs'  putting  the  drained  fruit  through, 
the  colander  to  remove  skins  and  seed.s, 
and  adding  sugar  (and  in  some  cases 
spices  as  well)  to  taste,  a  delicious  mar¬ 
malade  will  result,  dainty  enough  to 
set  before  the  most  critical  guest.  Or 
if  the  fruit  has  first  been  peeled,  cored, 
and  otherwise  prepared  as  for  canning, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  make  r.  syrup  of 
sugar  and  water  in  the  usual  propor¬ 
tions,  and  add  the  fruit  (which  you 
have  taken  care  not  to  over-cook) 
merely  allowing  it  to  heat  through  well 
before  canning.  This  of  course  applies 
only  to  highly-flavored  and  firm-meated 
fruits,  such  as  pineapple,  quinces, 
plums,  etc. 

To  illustrate  and  thereby  prove  my 
point,  let  me  tell  you  the  tale  of  a  pine¬ 
apple  and  a  half  peck  of  apples,  which 
were  the  victims  of  experiment  on  my 
part.  First  the  pineapple  was  washed, 
then  carefully  pared,  cored,  quartered 
and  sliced  as  for  canning,  and  put  over 
to  cook  in  a  little  water  hut  no  sugar. 
The  peelings,  eyes  and  core  of  the  pine¬ 
apple  were  then  chopped  fine  and  added 
to  the  half  peck  of  apples,  which  had 
been  washed,  cut  in  pieces  and  carefully 
inspected  for  worms.  The  pineapple 
having  by  this  time  boiled  up  well  I 
drained  it  through  the  colander,  and 
added  the  juice  thus  obtained  to  the 
prepared  apples  and  pineapple  peelings, 
and  this  in  turn  was  cooked  until  the 
peelings  were  soft.  The  combination 
was  then  put  into  the  jelly  bag  and  left 
to  drip  awhile. 

In  the  meantime  I  made  a  syrup  of 
114  cupful  of  sugar  and  two-thirds  cup¬ 
ful  of  w'ater,  and  when  it  had  boiled  up 
well  I  added  the  sliced  pineapple, 
heated  it  through  thoroughly  and  filled 
my  can  in  the  usual  way.  When  the 
apple  juice  was  ready  I  boiled  it  20 
minutes,  added  sugar  in  the  usual  pro¬ 
portion  and  treated  it  as  other  jelly. 
The  drained  fruit  I  slipped  from  the 
jelly  bag  into  the  colander  and  rubbed 
it  through  to  extract  the  refuse,  added 
sugar,  almost  as  much  as  I  had  of  fruit, 
and  cooked  for  a  moment  to  blend  w'ell. 
As  the  result  of  my  experiment  I  had 
a  pint  can  of  preserved  pineappl'^, 
which  proved  to  be  just  as  good  as 
though  it  had  not  first  paid  toll  to  the 
jelly  bag;  six  tumblers  of  clear  re  1 
pineapple  jelly,  and  a  quantity  of  deli¬ 
cately  flavored  pineapple  marmalade, 
which  is  as  good  as  it  sounds.  I  had 
also  demonstrated  the  truth  of  my  sus¬ 
picions  that  jelly-makers  throw  away 
much  good  material,  and  that  pineap¬ 
ples  (even  the  portions  considered  as 
refuse)  make  a  jelly  too  delicious  to  be 
longer  a  stranger  to  the  average  jelly 
loset.  M.\X1)K  E.  S.\IITII  IIYMEJR3. 


Corn-kernel  Portieres. 

Choose  medium-sized,  short-grained 
corn  and  soak  in  water  until  soft  enough 
to  string,  says  the  Modern  Priscilla. 
Add  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  to  the 
water  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  in, sects. 
Keep  each  color  separate.  Besides  the 
reds,  yellow's  and  white  of  the  natural 
corn,  other  colors  can  be  obtained  by 
dyeing.  When  gold  and  other  metallic 
jiaints  are  used,  they  should  be  applied 
after  the  corn  is  strung.  Reds,  rich 
browns,  gold,  and  yellow  combine  nicely 
together.  Green  and  white,  blue  and 
white,  and  gold  and  white  are  also  ef¬ 
fective. 

String  the  corn  on  strong  double 
thread,  using  a  sharp  needle  and  string 
each  color  separately.  .After  stringing, 
hang  the  corn  in  the  air  until  it  is  as 
hard  and  dry  as  in  its  natural  state. 
Weave  in  a  frame  if  possible,  as  the 
work  will  be  more  even.  Tack  furni¬ 
ture  braid  at  the  top  of  the  frame  for 
a  foundation.  With  a  needle  and  strong 
thread  fasten  one  end  of  a  string  of 
corn  in  the  left  corner,  then  count  off 
four  grains  and  fasten  about  one  inch 
from  the  end.  Continue  in  this  way 
until  the  work  is  the  desired  width. 
Then  begin  again,  fastening  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  first  half  diamond 
W'hich  has  been  formed,  and  weave 
through  all  the  half  diamonds  in  the 
same  way,  counting  off  four  grains  as 
before.  This  will  form  open  diamonds 
of  eight  grains  each.  To  make  the  work 
less  open  count  off  tw'o  grains  instead 
of  four;  this  arrangement  is  better  in 
making  screens.  Continue  weaving  as 
described  until  the  work  is  of  the  de¬ 
sired  length,  arranging  the  colors  ac¬ 
cording  to  taste.  Make  a  fringe  by 
counting  off  eight  or  ten  grains  and 
fasten  one  of  these  lengths  to  about 
every  third  grain  in  the  sloping  sides. 
To  make  a  heavier  fringe,  count  off 
more  corn  and  double  the  lengths.  In 
weaving  a  portion,  gradually  slope  one 
aide  until  the  work  curves  to- a  rounded 
point. 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


The  Rural  Patterns, 

The  long  pleated  coat  shown  will  be 
both  comfortable  and  becoming  for  a 
young  girl.  It  is  equally  sxiitablc  as  part 
<n'  a  suit,  or  as  a  separate  garment.  The 
coat  is  made  with  full  length  fronts  and 
backs  and  a  skirt  portion  that  is  joined 
to  them  beneath  the  belt  and  pleats.  The 
box  pleats  at  the  center  are  laid  in,  but 
those  from  the  shoulders  and  at  the 
back  are  ? ’-plied.  At  the  neck  is  a  flat 
collar  and  a  pointed  belt  is  worn  at  the 
waist.  The  sleeves  are  pleated  above  the 
elbows  but  form  full  puffs  below  that 
point  and  are  finished  with  roll-over 


4500  Misses’  Box  Plaited  Coet, 
1 2  to  1 6  yrs. 


flare  cuffs.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  is  6^4  yards 
27  inches  wide,  3^4  yards  44  inches  wide 
or  314  yards  52  inches  wide.  The  coat 
pattern  No.  4500  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls 
of  12,  14  and  16  years  of  age;  price  10 
cents  from  this  office. 

A  desirable  style  for  flannel  or  wash 
waists  is  the  one  shown.  The  waist  con¬ 
sists  of  the  fitted  foundation  which  can 
be  used  or  omitted  as  preferred,  the 
fronts  and  the  back.  The  back  is  plain, 
being  smoothly  drawn  down  in  gathe'^s 
at  the  waist  line,  but  the  front  is  tucked 
at  the  shoulders  and  gathered  at  the 
waist  line  to  pouch  slightly  over  the 
belt.  The  sleeves  are  tucked  at  their 
upper  portions  but  form  full  puffs  below 
the  elbows  and  are  gathered  into  straight 
( iiffs  at  the  wrists.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 


terial  required  for  the  medium  size  is, 
414  yards  21  inches  wide,  four  yards  27 
inches  wide,  3%  yards  32  inches  wide  or 
214  yards  44  inches  wide.  The  pattern 
No.  4501  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36, 
38  and  40-inch  bust  measure;  price  lO 
cents  from  this  office. 


Stove  Hoedeks. — A  convenient  and 
quickly-made  holder  to  use  around  the 
kitchen  stove  is  formed  by  taking  men’s 
worn  socks,  cutting  off  the  upper  parts 
and  doubling  them,  then  running  them 
together  across  once  or  twice.  They 
are  light  and  agreeable  to  use. 

AUNT  RAUIIEE. 

The  Awkwakd  Boy. — The  awkward 
boy  on  the  farm  suffers;  there  are  few 
to  tell  him  ugly  boys  make  handsome 
men  if  so  minded.  Few  farm  parents 
study  their  boys  and  endeavor  to  make 
ihe  best  of  the  boy’s  points.  A  pig  may 
be  worthy  of  development,  but  a  boy 
grows  just  as  it  happens,  and  then  some¬ 
times  father  and  mother  are  sadly  dis¬ 
appointed  and  go  to  tracing  the  boy’s 
failings  to  “back  stock.”  A  boy  needs 
everyday  watching  and  training  just  as 
much  as  the  valued  colt,  yes,  and  a 
great  deal  more.  He  needs  to  be  told 
that  he  is  dear;  he  needs  pruning  no 
doubt,  but  he  needs  love  at  every  turn. 
Boys  are  restless;  they  think  they  are 
awkward  and  ugly.  They  cannot  real¬ 
ize  their  own  possibilities,  and  who  tells 
them  they  will  emerge  from  this  chry¬ 
salis  stage  into  fine-looking  men  who 
will  be  admired  and  loved  by  somebody, 
and  respected  by  everyone  if  only  he 
so  will?  There  are  more  who  take  de¬ 
light  in  poking  fun  at  boys  than  there 
are  who  seek  to  encourage  them. 

MYRON  B. 


SCOTT’S  EMULSION 

makes  pale,  thin  children  fat 
and  chubby.  Overcomes 
wasting  tendencies  and  brings 
back  rosy  cheeks  and  bright 
eyes. 

It’s  surprising  how  quickly 
children  respond  to  Scott’s 
Emulsion.  It  contains  just 
the  element  of  nourishment 
their  little  bodies  need.  They 
thrive  on  it. 

Even  a  few  drops  in  the 
baby’s  bottle  have  a  notice¬ 
able  effect  for  good.  Nothing 
better  than  Scott’s  Emulsion 
for  growing  children. 


We’U  send  you  a  sample  free  upon  request. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


INSTEAD 

^  of  ZVa  or  4  per  cent. 

ASSETS. 

$1,700,000. 

SFKPLPS  A  PROriT, 

,  $175,000. 

Utider  Sew  York  Banking 
Ikpt.  Sapervitim. 

can  get  more  com- 
I  plete,  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  about  this  Com¬ 
pany’s  standing,  resources 
and  reputation,  than  you 
^e  apt  to  have  concerning 
institutions  paying  354  or 

4  per  cent,  for  the  use  of 
your  funds.  Such  knowl¬ 
edge  is  worth  having,  whe¬ 
ther  you  decide  to  become 
an  investor  or  not. 

Write  Va. 

6  per  ceut.  per  annum->quartor- 
ly,  by  check.  Withdrawal  at  your 
pleasure,  and  full  earniiign  paid 
to  then  from  the  day  your  funds 
were  received. 

Industrial  SavinSs  fSl  Loan  Co. 

1134  Broadway,  New  York. 

9  1  A  .80  For 

1  SC  200  Egg 

INCUBATOR 

Perfsei  In  aonstmotlon  and 

action.  Hatshes  every  fertile  1  .  I 

egg.  Write  for  eatalog  towiay* 

GEO,  N.  STAHL,  Qnlney,  111.  1,^^ 

A  Bad  Fix 


When  one  walces  up  aching  from  head  to  foot,  and  with 
the  flesh  tender  to  the  touch,  when 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  TiiE 
R-  N.-T.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  Sth  page. 


If  you  use  Grain-0  in  place  of 
coffee  you  will  enjoy  it  just  as 
much,  for  it  tastes  the  same ;  yet,  it 
is  like  a  food  to  the  system,  dis¬ 
tributing  the  full  substance  of  the 
pure  grain  with  every  drop. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocers  everywhere ;  16c.  and  26c,  per  package. 


SAVE  h  YOUR  FUEL 


or  get  all  the 
heat  you  pay 
for. When  you 
use  a  Rochester 
Radiator  you  do. 


Fully  Guaran- 


Rocfiester  Hadlator  Co.. 


39  Furnace  St,. 


1 

teed. 

V  Write 
i'  fbr  book* 

[  let  on 

^  hsatlog 
houses. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Brightest  Light, 

The  cleanest,  strongest,  steadiest, 
(made  on  the  cold  blast  principle,) 
the  one  which  does  not  leave  you 
in  the  lurch  by  bio  wing  out,  comes  from 

Gold  Blast 

LANTERNS. 


DIETZ 


They  are  the  moat  conTeirient  lanterns 
made.  You  novor  remove  the  globefor  i 
[  filling,  trimming  or  lighting.  There  isi 
1  no  chance  for  accidonts  with  them.r 
I  Then  there’s  satisfaction  in  knowingi 
I  the  lantern  you  carry  is  not  the  dim.f 
I  quivering,  smoking  kind.  Learn  how  \ 
and  why  they  aro  bettor  than  others  by 
writing  us  for  free  lantern  book.  You 
can  make  your  choice  from  mauy.  Then 
see  that  your  dealer  gets  it  for  you. 


R.E.  DIETZ 
COMPANY, 

HI  Ulght  St., 

Now  York. 


Established 

1840. 


^•‘Tr  .-i 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines. 

Organize  an  exchange  in  yonr 
community.  Full  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 

162  St.  Clair  Street, 

C  N.  301.  CliEVEIiAND,  O. 


VICTOR. 

V  INCUBATORS 

Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Simplest, 
most  durable,  cheapest,  lirst-cluss 
hatcher.  Money  back  if  not  poni- 
tively  as  represented.  We  pay  freight. 
Circular  free:  catalogue  6c. 

Oeo.  ErttT  C0.4  Quincy 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR, 

World’s  Standard  Hatcher. 

Usad  on  Ooy.  Experiment  6tatk>aa  In  U.  S,. 
Cdinada,  Aostraliaand  New  Zealand.  (^14 
Medal  atPan-AmerlcaafOct.  1901*  Id-P.  dreiiw 
Ur  frea  Complete  catalogue,  ISO  p.  8rll  in* 
tor  10c._  neareet  office  for  book  No.  Xg2 


ae-Jil*  ■  CVPHKK8  IxNCt  UATOK  €0** 
Moisture  lBuaaIo,I(.T.,Chio«go,XU.,BoeUi&,liAM.,  NewlGrkXf^^ 

A  RURAL  MAIL  BOX 


SbOUld  be 
simple,  neat, 
strong,  and 
durable. 

A  box  maybe 
approved  by 
the  P.  M.  Uen- 
eral  and  still 
not  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser. 

Our  “  Uncle |i 
Sam’s  Eavor-  ! 

Ite  ’’  has  official 
approval  and 
also  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  thou¬ 
sands  who  are 
using  it  and 
know  It’s  all  right. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 


L 


Soreness  and  Stiffness 

makes  every  motion  of  the  body  painful,  the  surest 
and  quickest  way  out  of  the  trouble  is  to  use 

St.  Jacobs  Oil 

promptly.  It  warms,  relaxes,  cures.  Price,  25c.  and  50c. 


J 


REDUCED  TO  $5:ZS 

““^srfumNSTYLi? 

Finest  made.  Solid  Copper.  Used  by 
C.  S*  Gov’L  Over  T  ^,000  sold.  Wonder* 
ful  inveDtioQ.  BeatL  filters.  Placed  over 

r  kitchen  stove  it  purifies  the  foulest  water, 
removes  every  impurity.  Furnishes  deli¬ 
cious,  pure,  distilled  water.  Saves  lives 
and  Dr.  bills.  Prevents  deadly  typhoid 
and  other  fevers  and  summer  sickness. 
Only  safe  water  for  babies,  children,  in¬ 
valids,  etc.  Cures  disease.  Customers 
delighted.  Guaranteed  as  represented  or 
your  money  refunded.  Shipped  promptly 
to  any  address.  Booklet  free.  Last  chance, 
llarrisoa  Mfff*  €o*p  Uarrisou  ClucluziatltO* 


JAYNE’S  TONIC  VERMIFUGE 

IS  A  HEALTH  BRINGER. 
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MARKETS 


Genera!  Review. 

Receipts  at  this  market  for  the  week 
ending  October  7  were:  45,506  tubs  butter; 
37,629  boxes  cheese;  1,379,400  dozen  eggs; 
78,446  barrels  apples;  38,587  barrels  pota¬ 
toes;  10,555  barrels  onions;  68,750  bushels 
barley;  731,750  bushels  corn;  770,800  bushels 
oats.  593,000  bushels  wheat;  975  bushels  rye; 
7,602  tons  hay;  890  tons  straw;  11,937  barrels 
rosin,  and  1,785  barrels  turpentine.  The 
dressed  poultry  market  is  upset.  A  com¬ 
bination  ot  increased  shipments,  slack  de¬ 
mand  and  warm  weather  have  caused  an 
accumulation  of  ordinary  stuff  which  is 
being  disposed  of  as  quickly  as  possible 
at  almost  any  price.  Chestnuts  have  been 
arriving  freely  and  prices  have  dropped 
$2  or  |3  per  bushel  since  last  report.  The 
onion  market  is  dull  for  any  but  the  finest. 
Sweet  corn  is  very  weak.  The  frost  has 
held  off  so  that  considerable  of  the  late 
crop  is  maturing.  Celery  very  dull.  Po¬ 
tato  market  firm,  but  rot  damage  is  quite 
prevalent,  making  buyers  cautious  and 
critical.  Ginseng  market  is  weaker  on 
account  of  unfavorable  advices  from  China. 
There  is  no  weakening  of  the  feed  situa¬ 
tion.  Hay  and  straw  quiet. 

THE  WEEK'S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Prices  obtained  during  week  ending  Oc¬ 
tober  8,  1903: 

GRAIN.— Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  82%;  No.  1, 
hard,  Duluth,  90%;  No.  1,  Northern,  New 
York,  88%.  Corn,  52@54.  Oats,  40@42.  Rye, 
State.  57<S58%.  Barley,  52@58. 

GRASS  SEEDS.— Retail  prices.  Clover, 
bu.,  $10.25.  Prime  Timothy,  bu.,  $3.25. 

BEANS.— Marrow,  bu..  $2.60@2.95;  pea, 
C2  35@2.40;  red  kidney,  $2.75@3.30;  white  kid¬ 
ney,  $2.65@2.70. 

FEED.— Retail  prices.  Western  Spring 
bran.  $20@22.  Standard  middlings,  $24^25. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Hay,  No.  1,  S0@S5; 
No.  2,  72J4®77%;  No.  3,  65@70;  clover,  mixed, 
65070;  clover.  50060;  marsh,  45@50.  Straw, 
rye,  60095;  oat,  45050. 

MILK.— New  Y'ork  Exchange  price  2% 
cents  per  quart  to  shippers  in  26-cent 
freight  zone. 

BUTTER.— Creamery,  16%@20%;  State 
dairy,  15019;  Western  factory,  13%@16: 
renovated,  13017;  packing  stock.  13M:@15%. 

CHEESE.— Full  cream,  9%@12%;  skims, 
409. 

EGGS.— Choice  to  fancy,  25028;  lower 
grades  i8023. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— Apples,  evaporated, 
407;  sun-dried,  3%@4%;  cores  and  skins, 
1%;  raspberries,  17021;  huckleberries,  13%0 
14;  blackberries,  5V206;  cherries,  20. 

GINSENG.— Northern,  $5.5006.50.  West¬ 
ern,  $505.50.  Southern,  $4.5005. 

NUTS.— Chestnuts,  small,  bu.,  $608;  large, 
cultivated,  $305.  Hickorjmuts,  bu.,  $2@2.25. 
BROOM  CORN,  ton,  $800110. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples,  choice,  bbl., 
$203.50;  under  grades,  750$1.75  Pears, 
bbl.,  $1.5006;  1-3  bbl.-keg,  $1.2501.50.  Quinces, 
bbl.,  $305.  Plums,  S-lb.  basket  25040. 
Peaches,  16-qt.  basket,  5O0$1 50.  Grapes, 
4-lb.  basket,  11018;  24-lb.  carrier,  5O0$1.25: 
bulk,  ton,  $40045.  Muskmelons,  40-qt.  crate, 
$1.5002.25. 

VEGETABLES. — Potatoes,  good  to  ch., 
bbl.,  $1.8702.12;  lower  grades,  $1.5001.75; 
sweets,  yellow,  $1.2502.25.  Carrots,  'bbl., 
$101.25.  Celery,  doz.,  10045.  Cauliflower, 
bbl.,  $102.75.  Corn,  100,  25@$1.75.  Cucum¬ 
bers,  bbl.,  $204.  Pickles,  1,000,  $205.  Egg 
plants  bbl.,  $202.75.  Horseradish,  It),  507. 
Lettuce,  dcz.,  25050.  Onions,  bbl.,  yellow, 
$1.5002.25;  red,  750$1.5O;  white,  $204.  Pep¬ 
pers,  bbl.,  75@$1.75.  Cabbage,  while,  ton, 
$10012.  Peas,  bu.  basket,  $1.2502.  String 
beans,  bu.  basket,  750$1.5O.  Squash,  bbl., 
marrow,  50075;  Hubbard,  $1.  Turnips, 
white,  bbl.,  $1;  rutabaga,  bbl.,  $1.  Toma¬ 
toes,  bu.  box,  25075.  , 

COUNTRY'  -  DRESSED  MEATS.— Veal, 
calves,  good  to  prime,  11%;  buttermilks, 
7011.  Pork,  light,  8%09;  medium.  8%08%. 

LIVE  POULTRY'.— Chickens,  I21/2:  fowls, 
13;  turkeys,  13;  ducks,  pair,  60075;  geese, 
pair,  $101.37;  pigeons,  pair.  18020. 

DRESSED  POULTRY'.— Turkeys,  15020; 
chickens,  10020;  fowls,  12013;  ducks,  11017; 
geese,  17.  squabs,  doz.,  $1.5002.75. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK  .—Calves,  veal,  $4.5009. 
Sheep,  $304;  lambs,  $5.6006. 

EAST  BUFFALO.— Butchers’  steers,  $40 
4.90;  Stockers  and  feeders,  $2.7503.85;  calves. 
$608.  Sheep,  $1.5004;  lambs,  $4.5005.80. 
Hogs,  $6.2506.50;  pigs,  $606.15. 

CHICAGO.— Steers,  good  to  prime,  $5,350 
6;  Stockers  and  feeders,  $2  2504.15;  Texans, 
$2.7503.50;  cows,  $1.5004.75.  Sheep,  $3.3504; 
lambs,  $3.5004.65.  Hogs,  mixed  and  butch¬ 
ers’,  $5.6006.30. 

TOBACCO. — Heavy  Western  and  Clarks¬ 
ville,  common  lugs,  10012;  fine  wrappers. 


20030;  Wisconsin  Havana  seed,  average, 
10015;  good,  607;  cbmm'on  leaf,  7%09;  me¬ 
dium,  9010%;  good,  11012;  fine,  13%@14. 
Foreign:  Havana,  common  fillers,  850$1.1O; 
fair,  $1.0501.20;  fine,  $1.2501.35;  Y'ara,  I.  cut, 
90@$1;  II.  cut.  $101.25.  Seed  leaf:  Connecti¬ 
cut  fillers,  8010;  average  lots,  20025;  fine 
wrappers,  50070;  New  Y'ork  State  fillers, 
608;  average  lots,  12018;  fine  wrappers,  400 
50;  Ohio  fillers,  6@7;  average  lots,  13015; 
fine  wrappers.  14020;  Pennsylvania  fillers, 
7010;  average  lots,  12017.  Virginia  ship¬ 
ping:  Common  lugs,  5%06%;  good  lugs, 6% 
07;  common  to  medium  leaf,  8%@9;  medium 
to  good  leaf,  dark,  9010;  light.  10011;  good 
to  fine  leaf.  dark.  11%012%;  light,  12%014. 

MILK  NOTES. 

The  partial  failure  of  the  corn  crop  in 
this  neighborhood,  not  only  in  the  growth 
of  silage  corn,  but  the  failure  of  almost 
all  corn  to  ear  so  as  to  yield  a  Crop  to 
grind  is  a  very  serious  loss  to  New  Eng¬ 
land  farmers,  and  the  cost  of  making 
Winter  milk  will  be  greatly  increased.  A 
good  per  cent  of  farmers  in  this  vicinity 
have  silos,  but  I  hazard  the  opinion  that 
less  than  75  per  cent  of  them  will  be  filled. 
Good  cows  bring  $50,  extra  $60  or  more.  I 
send  you  with  this  a  contractor’s  circular 
which  will  show  you  prices  paid  last  year 
for  milk,  and  may  interest  you.  We  ex¬ 
pect  the  contractors  to  do  better  by  us 
in  the  future.  I  do  not  predict  a  strike, 
as  I  am  no  prophet,  but  we  .shall  see  what 
we  shall  see.  a.  c.  w'hite. 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass. 

The  milk  producers  in  this  section  are 
determined  to  have  a  fair  price  for  their 
product  or  keep  the  milk  at  homo.  It  will 
cost  more  to  make  milk  the  coming  Win¬ 
ter  than  it  ever  has  a  Winter  before. 
There  is  but  very  little  corn  to  husk,  and 
corn  for  the  silo  is  in  many  cases  a  total 
failure.  Meal  and  feeds  that  we  get  from 
the  M’'est  are  high,  and  the  prospect  is 
that  they  will  be  higher  still.  The  hay  crop 
is  about  an  average  one,  but  secured  in 
rather  bad  condition;  most  of  it  grew 
after  the  first  of  June  and  in  the  shade, 
so  there  Is  not  nearly  the  milk  in  it  that 
there  would  have  been  if  it  had  grown 
more  in  the  sun.  Quite  a  number  of  the 
farmers  have  silos  and  depend  upon  silage 
for  their  Winter  feed.  Some  of  the  silos 
will  not  be  filled  at  all,  others  only  par¬ 
tially  filled.  Good  new  milch  cows  bring 
from  $45  to  $60,  and  they  are  not  very  plen¬ 
tiful  at  that.  The  contractors  in  Boston 
do  not  offer  any  more  for  milk  than  they 
paid  last  W'inter,  which  was  3S%  cents. 
Most  of  the  farmers  think  they  ought  to 
have  40  cents  to  get  a  fair  living  out  of 
the  business.  It  seems  very  strange  to 
me  that  the  farmers  are  not  more  alive 
to  their  own  interests.  While  the  Milk 
Producers’  Union  is  doing  good  work  they 
could,  if  they  were  a  little  more  united, 
do  much  more.  Boston  has  got  to  have 
milk  and  there  Is  no  way  to  produce  it 
but  by  the  cow,  and  we  might  just  as 
well  have  a  living  price  as  to  take  up  with 
just  what  the  contractors  are  disposed  to 
offer.  H.  p.  A. 

Massachusetts.  , 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y'.  and  ijou  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


WAI\ITFn~®^  teacher  of  sewing,  a  position  as 
mother’s  helper.  Good  housekeeper. 
Can  teach  English  branches,  elementary  music  and 
languages.  lBox  292,  Deep  River,  Conn. 


IOWA  FARMS 

Aor#« 

we  en»  improved  Iowa  farms  close  to  churchy  school  teifi 
towae  vith local  tel^hoce  aad  rural  mall  delivery,  soil  glck- 
team, andLcvc!,at|46to|«6  per  acre.  We  also  him 
specif  ^galns la  North  and  South  Dakota  and  XI/ 

yoe  wish  tc  buy  ot  sell  land  or  city  property  anywhere,  write 
Bo  os  for  confidentia!  terms.  We  make  a  specialty  of  lonf 
sales,  to  no  matter  how  fax  away  you  live,  If  mtereste<^ 
TOtens.  We  refund  railway  fere  to  parties  who  buy  of  as. 
Send  for  price  list  with  pictures  of  farms. 

THE  JOHN  MI.CANNON  LAND  ACENCYt  CRESCO.  IOWA. 


CCpIpMTnn— A  De  Laval  Baby  No.  I  for 
I  UH  sale,  or  will  exchange  for  best 
offer  of  I'liilets  that  are  ready  to  lay.  Also  a  Bradley 
Road  Cart;  2  wheels;  neariy  new;  fresh  from  paint 
enop  For  particulars,  address 

BRADFORD  CLARK,  Box  613,  Woburn,  Mass. 


WISCONSIN  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SAI 

Choice  hardwood  timber  lands,  close  to  railroads  a 
good  markets,  in  Chippewa  and  Gates  Counties.  Wi 
for  particulars.  KEITH  BROTHERS,  Eau  Claire.W 


FARMS 


For  rich  farming,  fruit  growing,  fine 
climate, 
write 


J.D.S.HANSON.Sl^S: 


Farm  for  sale. — 58  acres,  28  in  cultivation. 
New  two-story  house,  other  necessary  buildings. 
04  miles  from  Thayer,  in  Oregon  Co.,  Mo.  Good 
market.  A  bargain.  Address  H.  ARNDT,  Hardy.  Ark. 


HARD  FACTS 

ABOUT  CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

Tlie  HARD  FACTS  which  concern  the  in¬ 
tending  purchaser  of  a  cream  separator — ^whether 
for  factory  or  farm  use — are  briefly  these: 

That  a  BE  LAVAL  Cream  Separator  is  as 
much  superior  to  imitating  machines  as  such  other 
separators  are  to  gravity  setting  systems. 

That  protecting  patents  make  and  keep  them  so — 
together  Yvith  far  greater  experience  and  superior  facili¬ 
ties  in  every  way  for  cream  separator  manufacture. 

That  every  big  and  experienced  user  of  cream 
separators  knows  this  and  uses  Be  Laval  machines 
exclusively — both  in  factory  and  farm  sizes. 

That  it  is  as  foolish  to-day  to  buy  other  than 
a  Be  Laval  ■'■eDnrator  '^'s  it  v/ould  he  to  buy  an 
old-fashioned  reaper  if  an  up-to-date  self-binding 
harvester  could  be  had  for  the  same  money. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co, 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 

CHICAGO. 

1213  Filbert  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

9  &  1 1  Drumm  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices : 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


121  Youville  Square, 

MONTREAL. 

75  &  77  York  Street, 
TORONTO. 


24S  McOermot  Avenue, 
WINNIPEG. 


CATTLE  WATERING  BASINS, 


Qfllll  Vn Wk:x)ooooooo 

r  UUL  I  If 

$  POULTRY  LINE— Fencing,  Feed,  Incu-j 
Qbators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything— . 
Qit’s  our  bu.siness.  Call  or  let  us  send  you! 
Qour  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the  J 
Oasking-^it's  worth  having. 

pExcelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.,, 

O  Dept.  H  G  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City,  t 

ooooooooooooocooooooooooct 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

AT  PUBLIC  SALK,  THUIISDAY,  OCl'OBEU  22,1993,  at  10.30  A.  M. 
Pleasant  Valley  Stock  Farm,  Clean,  N.  Y.  My  entire  hen!  of 
FOKTY-FIVE  Head  Thoroughbreds,  conKistingof  24  choice  cows, 
10  of  them  in  their  first  season — none  older  than  H  yeans.  All  per¬ 
fect  and  in  excellent  health  ;  nicely  marked.  A  practical  w’orking 
herd  of  great  butter  producers,  of  my  own  selection.  Some  to  come 
fresh  this  Fall,  No  ABORTION  «)r  DISEASE  ever  in  my  herd. 
Five  Yearling  Heifers,  12  Heifer  Calves,  6  Bull  Calves,  and  my 
Stock  Bull,  Wing  Vergius  2d'K  Netheiiand  Paul  2341.^),  son  of  rauliiie 
Paul’s  De  Kol  21490.  The  Mature  Cows  are  sired  by  Sir  Jewel 
Onouis  Ibl-iH  Hud  De  Kol's Butter  Boy  19210. 

F.  N.  GODFREY,  Clean,  N.  Y* 


IJarred  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels  and  Pullets,  leading 
^  strains,  nicely  barred, 75c.  up.  C  White  and  Berk¬ 
shire  Pigs.  Price  right.  D.  D.Rhlnesmith,  Lack,  Pa. 


— Sow  bred.  R  C.  B.  Leg¬ 
horn  Cockerels,  $1  SARA 
A.  LITTLE,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


Holstein  calves— Both  sexes.  Chester 

WHITE  PIGS,  COLLIE  PUPS.  Find  individ¬ 
uals  and  well  bred. 

H.  M.  LYON  &  SONS,  Spring  Hill,  Pa. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  ac  CO., 

Commission  Merchants,'' 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 
OUR  SPECIALTIES : 


Game, 

1  Poultry  1 

1  Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

1  Calves  1 

Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

1  Hot  House  Lambs,! 

1  Fancy  Eggs. 

APPLES  PEARS 

We  are  Commission  Receivers  of  Fruits, 
Vegetables  and  general  Country  Produce 
Highest  Prices  for  Choice  Goods.  Pro  mpt 
Returns.  Correspondence  invited. 
Archdeacon  &  Co,  100  Murray  Street,  N,  Y 


Wilder’s  Stanchion 

— b  e  i  n  g  an  improvement 
over  Smith’s.  Lightest, 
strongest,  qnichest.  safest 
Stanchion  made.  Has  steel 
latch  and  automatic  lock. 
Becomes  stationary  when 
open.  Animal  cannot  turn 
it  in  backing  out.  Made  of 
best  seasoned  bard  wood. 
Pi  ns  for  f  asteningwlth  every 
Stanchion.  Send  for  testi¬ 
monials.  WlLUJSB— STiioxa 


Implement  Co.,  Box  20,  Monroe,  Mich. 


Rubber  Goods  Repaired. 

Coats,  Boots,  Rubbers,  Blankets,  8o.es,  Heeis.  and 
Patches.  You  can  do  <t.  Outfit,  26c.  Agents  wanted, 
CONNECTICUT  RUBBER  CO.,  Hartford.  Conn. 


GUT  AND  SHRED.  Vi'll 

ail  kinds  of  erreen  and  drv  fodder 
with  the  WOLVERINE  CUTTERS 
AND  SHREDDERS.  Ro  machines 
ot  thlskindhave 
ever  been  made 
which  will 
more  good  work 
with  less  power  than  these. 

They  have  knives  with  i 
cutting  edges— a  measure 
of  economy.  VVe  have  de¬ 
vised  a  special 

SHREDDER  HEAD 

which  fits  any  of  these  machines,  being  interchangeable 
with  the  same  size  of  knife  head.  It  makes  two  com¬ 
plete  machines  out  of  one.  Each  machine  is  equipped 
with  a  safety  fly-wheel  which  Insures  the  machine 
against  breakage.  Equipped  with  safety  stop  feed  lever 
which  insures  the  feeder  against  accident. 

CUfllfCI  OADDICDC  which willdeliverthefeed 
vlIlfCL  uHnniCnd  straight  away  or  to  right 
or  left,  can  be  supplied  wltn  these  cutters  in  any  length 
desired.  Our  large  sized  machines  are  mado  with  or 
without  traveling  feed  tables.  Cuts  k  to  1}^  inches  long. 

58  STYLES  AND  SIZES  1  chines  in  all  these 

styles  and  sizes  and  can  supply  anything  which  any¬ 
body  could  possibly  want.  Tliey  range  in  price  from 
•1.90  up.  Our  largest  machine  will  cut  a  ton  ot  feed  in 
6  minutes.  Every  machine  is  guaranteed  as  to  quality 
of  material,  workmanship,  capacity  and  quality  of  work. 

mTUIC  in  filIT  send  it  to  us  and  we  will 
I  niu  flu  UU  1  mail  you  our  Ira.  feed  cutter 
and  farm  machinery  catalogue.  It  gives  lowest  prices 
on  ail  kinds  of  Improved  machinery. 

MARVIN  SMITH  CO.  CHICAGO. 


THE  STORY  OF  PHOEBE  SNO'W. 

If  you  have  ever  taken  a  Summer  rail¬ 
road  trip  you  will  enjoy  the  “Story  of 
Phoebe  Snow,”  which  describes  in  a  series 
of  dainty  pictures  the  experiences  of  a 
pretty  girl  who  went  to  Buffalo.  The  il¬ 
lustrations  are  in  seven  colors,  each  repro¬ 
ducing  a  design  of  the  girl  in  white  which 
the  Lackawanna  Railroad  has  made  so 
familiar  in  the  last  few  months.  The 
booklet  has  a  particularly  pleasing  cover 
and  will  afford  considerable  amusement 
beside  giving  Information  which  every 
traveler  ought  to  know.  It  will  be  sent  in 
response  to  request  accompanied  by  two 
cents  in  stamps  to  T.  W.  Lee,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  New  York  City. 


Oldest  Commission  ^sLim^uftlrTch^eese 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits’ 
JE.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York’ 


QBO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  PRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  36  Little  fstli  St.,  New  York. 


F 


OR  Farms,  Colonial  Homes,  Orchards,  best 
climate  and  water,  good  transportation,  write 
ALBEMARLE  IMMIGRATION  SOCIETY,  Char¬ 
lottesville,  Va.  Sam’l  B.  Woods,  President. 


THE  THRICE-A-'WEEK  -WORLD  Is 
recognized  as  the  strongest  publication  of 
its  kind  in  the  United  States.  It  is  widely 
circulated  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 
Next  year  we  have  the  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign.  You  will  not  want  to  miss  any  de¬ 
tails;  if  you  subscribe  now  your  year’s 
subscription  will  cover  the  campaign  from 
beginning  to  end.  Democrat  and  Republi¬ 
can  alike  can  obtain  in  its  pages  truthful 
accounts  of  all  the  great  political  contests. 
It  also  gives  the  best  serial  fiction,  elab¬ 
orate  market  reports  and  other  features 
of  interest.  The  regular  price  is  $1.00  per 
year;  this  pays  for  156  papers.  We  send  it 
and  The  R.  N.-Y.  both  one  year  for  $1.65. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

NEW  YORK. 


WINDMILLS  9  PUMPS 


Water  Puri¬ 
fying  Pumps 
Iron  Pumps 
Wood  Pumps 
of  every 
Description. 


—STEEL  STOCK  TANKS— 
of  every  description. 

TANK  HEATERS 

THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO„  Manufaetnrera 
Meagher  (.ad  Canal  Sts.,  CHICAGO,  ILL, 
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MARKET  NOTES 


CALIFORNIA  ORANGES.— It  is  reported 
that  the  crop  will  be  large,  at  least  25,000 
cars,  and  of  excellent  quality,  as  the 
weather  has  been  favorable  for  ripening. 
This  will  be  good  news  to  eastern  con¬ 
sumers  who  tried  in  vain  to  get  good  Cali¬ 
fornia  oranges  last  year. 

THE  WINTERGREEN  is  an  all-season 
delight  to  country  boys  in  sections  where 
it  grows.  The  tender  Spring  shoots  are 
looked  for  eagerly;  the  older  leaves  go 
very  well  during  Summer  and  Fall,  and  we 
have  often  found  them  acceptable  when 
dug  out  from  under  the  snow.  The  pink 
berries  are  sold  here  to  some  extent  during 
the  Fall.  We  recently  saw  a  sugar  barrel 
full  of  these  berries,  the  largest  quantity 
wc  ever  noticed  in  a  single  place.  These 
berries  are  distributed  among  the  retailers 
and  sold  for  20  cents  or  more  per  quart. 

AVOOL.— The  market  is  quiet  but  very 
firm,  both  here  and  in  Europe,  with  no 
disposition  to  reduce  prices.  The  following 
figures  were  obtained  at  the  London  wool 
sales  last  week:  4,000  bales  New  South 
AVales,  scoured,  17@43  cents;  greasy,  11@27; 
700  bales  Queensland,  scoured,  22@35;  5,900 
bales  New  Zealand,  scoured.  14@44;  700  bales 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Natai.  scoured, 
15@43.  Domestic  wools  were  about  as  fol¬ 
lows:  X,  XX  and  XXX,  28@32.  Delaine, 
27@30;  Territory  staple,  scoured,  52@57. 

FRUITS.— The  apple  market  is  improv¬ 
ing.  The  range  of  prices  remains  about 
the  same  as  last  reported,  but  much  of 
the  rubbish  has  been  worked  off.  The 
varieties  on  hand  now  are:  Wealthy,  which 
is  selling  the  highest  of  any;  Gravenstein 
and  Fameuse,  always  popular  sorts;  Maiden 
Blush,  first  class  when  left  on  the  tree 
long  enough  to  ripen  well,  but  likely  to 
be  starchy  otherwise;  King  and  Spitzen- 
burg,  kinds  of  which  there  is  never  a  sur¬ 
plus;  Twenty  Ounce,  showy,  but  of  coarse 
quality;  Ben  Davis,  Baldwin,  Greening 
and  York  Imperial.  The  above  remarks  as 
to  quality  refer  to  the  fruit  as  seen  in  the 
market.  The  Baldwin,  when  left  on  the 
tree  long  enough  and  given  all  the  sun¬ 
shine  it  needs,  is  scarcely  equaled  by  any 
sort,  but  thousands  of  barrels  of  the  Bald¬ 
wins  of  commerce  come  nowhere  near 
reaching  this  mark.  Perhaps  no  other 
large-selling  variety  is  so  uniformly  of¬ 
fered  at  several  notches  short  of  its  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  color  and  flavor.  AA'e  believe 
that  most  cases  of  complaint  about  coarse¬ 
ness  and  low  quality  in  Baldwins  are  due 
to  lack  of  maturity.  While  the  receipts  of 
pears  are  not  very  large,  all  of  the  later 
varieties  are  represented,  Seckel,  as  usual, 
selling  highest.  Most  of  the  Kieffers  seen 
at  present  are  windfall  or  low  grades  which 
are  not  considered  worth  storing.  Grapes 
continue  high,  even  wine  grapes  in  bulk 
bringing  two  cents  or  more  per  pound. 
The  cranberry  season  is  scarcely  started 
yet.  The  prospect  is  for  larger  shipments 
in  the  near  future  and  somewhat  lower 
prices.  _  w.  w.  ii. 

New  Jersey  Fruit  List.— The  New 
Jersey  Horticultural  Society  issues  a 
pamphlet  giving  lists  of  leading  fruits  ar¬ 
ranged  by  sections  and  counties  as  sug¬ 
gested  for  family  or  market  use.  It  is  an 
excellent  idea,  but  the  lists  are  not  perfect 
and  suggestions  are  wanted  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  fruit  growers.  Address  H.  I.  Budd, 
Mt.  Holley,  N.  J. 


PRESERVING  FRUITS  FOR  EX¬ 
HIBITION. 

We  are  asked,  almost  every  season,  to 
give  formulas  for  preserving  fruits  for  ex¬ 
hibition.  The  following  formulas  are 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  Hor¬ 
ticulture  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition: 

After  the  fruit  has  been  carefully  select¬ 
ed,  place  it  in  a  receptacle  in  which  it  is 
to  be  preserved;  cover  with  clear  water 
and  let  it  stand  for  six  or  seven  hours, 
pouring  off  the  water  and  rinsing  the  fruit 
thoroughly  in  the  receptacle  with  a  small 
hose  in  order  to  remove  every  particle  of 
dirt  from  both  the  jar  and  fruit.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  determine  just  how  much  glycerine 
should  be  used,  as  different  fruits  require 
different  amounts  and  practically  the  only 
way  this  can  be  determined  is  to  make  a 
practical  test,  which  can  be  done  by  add¬ 
ing  glycerine  from  time  to  time  as  it  seems 
necessary  to  do  so.  The  specific  gravity 
of  the  different  fruits  and  even  different 
specimens  of  the  same  variety  differ  con¬ 
siderably,  so  that  no  definite  advice  can  be 
given.  If  a  fruit  is  firm  and  solid  it  will 
not  require  a  liquid  of  the  same  specific 
gravity  that  it  would  if  it  were  over-ripe. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  preserving 
liquid  be  as  much  lighter  than  the  juice  of 
the  fruit  as  is  possible  without  causing  the 
fruit  to  crack.  If  the  preserving  liquid  is 
heavier  than  the  juice,  the  result  will  bo 
that  the  fruit  will  shrivel,  therefore  there 
is  danger  of  adding  too  much  glycerine, 
and  practically  the  only  way  to  avoid  do¬ 
ing  so  is  to  begin  with  a  small  amount  apcl 


add  more  if  it  is  found  to  be  necessary  to 
keep  the  fruit  from  cracking.  To  every 
gallon  of  distilled  water  add  two  ounces 
fresh  sulphurous  acid.  Stir  well,  pour 
this  over  the  fruit,  covering  it  at  least 
an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches.  To  this 
should  be  added  from  eight  to  10  ounces 
of  glycerine  for  peaches.  For  plums,  six 
to  10  ounces  of  glycerine,  depending  alto¬ 
gether  on  the  amount  of  sugar  contained 
in  the  fruit.  Set  aside  in  a  dark  room  for 
30  days.  If  any  change  takes  place,  such 
as  fermentation  or  discoloration,  pour  off 
the  liquid,  rinse  the  fruit  and  renew  the 
preparation,  prepared  under  the  same 
formula  as  above. 

If  after  30  days’  trial  the  fruit  still  fer¬ 
ments  or  discolors,  it  is  useless  to  under¬ 
take  to  carry  it  through.  The  only  thing 
to  do  is  to  prepare  a  fresh  lot.  If  is  is  de¬ 
sired  to  be  more  accurate  as  to  the  amount 
of  glycerine  actually  required,  ascertain 
the  density  of  the  juice  of  the  fruit  and 
add  sufficient  glycerine  to  the  water  to 
make  its  density  equivalent  to  that  of  the 
juice  of  the  fruit.  AA'ith  this  preparation 
the  retention  of  the  natural  color  cannot 
be  guaranteed.  To  obviate  this  bleaching, 
it  is  suggested  to  pour  off  the  liquid  after 
it  has  stood  for  five  or  six  d;iys;  rinse  the 
fruit  in  clear  water  and  leave  it  stand  for 
four  or  five  hours,  and  then  renew  the 
preparation,  repeating  this  operation  until 
you  are  convinced  that  the  color  is  thor¬ 
oughly  set  and  the  chemical  action  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  fruit  has  ceased.  One  of  the 
secrets  of  keeping  fruit  under  this  for¬ 
mula  is  to  keep  it  in  a  dark  place  for  from 
30  to  40  days  in  a  temperature  ranging 
from  40  to  60  degrees.  When  placing  it  on 
exhibition  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  It 
out  of  the  strong  sunlight.  In  purc’nasing 
sulphurous  acid  be  careful  that  you  get 
(.he  fresh  article,  and  that  you  get  sul¬ 
phurous  and  not  sulphuric  acid. 

For  a  second  formula,  to  each  gallon  of 
water  add  six  ounces  potassium  nitrate, 
one-fourth  ounce  formaldehyde,  and  enough 
glycerine  to  make  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  liquid  the  same  as  that  of  the  juice 
of  the  fruit.  Lot  the  fruit  stand  for  seven 
days  in  this  preparation,  provided  there  is 
no  discoloration  or  fermentation.  In  case 
there  is  such,  pour  off.  liquid  and  replace 
it  with  a  fresh  solution.  Then  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  seven  days,  if  no  adverse  action 
has  taken  place,  pour  off  the  liquid  and 
repeat  the  preparation,  reducing  the  potas¬ 
sium  to  two  ounces.  Place  the  fruit  in  a 
dark,  cool  place  and  let  it  remain  from  30 
to  60  days.  It  should  tnen  oe  ready  for 
exhibition,  provided  fermentation  does  not 
set  in.  This  preparation  applies  to  all 
stone  fruits,  such  as  peaches,  apricots, 
plums,  prunes  and  nectarines;  also  to 
pears,  grapes  ana  currants;  as  well  as 
hardy  varieties  of  blackberries  and  mul- 
beri’ies. 

For  the  ordinary  vegetable,  after  thor¬ 
oughly  cleansing  and  removing  all  dirt, 
cover  with  a  solution  of  two  to  2Vi  ounces 
of  sulphurous  acid  to  one  gallon  of  water, 
changing  the  preparation  as  often  as  dis¬ 
coloration  occurs.  This  will  have  to  bo 
done  every  few  days  for  from  one  to  three 
weeks.  The  same  care  should  be  taken 
with  the  selection  of  vegetables  as  with 
fruit.  In  the  case  of  green  corn,  take  three 
ounces  of  sulphuric  acid  instead  of  sul¬ 
phurous  acid,  after  it  has  been  in  sulphur¬ 
ous  acid  solution  for  two  weeks. 

A  fourth  formula  for  fruit  is  as  follows: 
To  each  gallon  of  water  add  two  ounces 
carbonate  of  soda,  six  ounces  potassium 
nitrate,  and  glycerine  according  to  the 
density  of  the  fruit  juice.  Allow  the  fruit 
to  remain  in  this  solution  for  10  Says,  pro¬ 
vided  no  discoloration  or  fermentation 
takes  place.  Pour  off,  rinse  fruit  and  re¬ 
place  solution  with  IV2  ounce  carbonate  of 
soda,  according  to  fruit  juice,  and  two 
ounces  potassium  nitrate.  Still  another 
formula  follows:  To  each  gallon  of  water 
add  two  ounces  sulphocarbonate  of  zinc, 
glycerine  according  to  the  densfty  of  the 
fruit  juice,  and  six  ounces  potassium 
nitrate.  Allow  the  fruit  to  remain  in  this 
.solution  seven  days.  Repeat  this  solution 
with  the  exception  of  two  ounces  of  potas¬ 
sium  nitr.ate.  A  solution  of  formaldehyde, 
sulphurous  acid,  glycerine  and  water  give  5 
good  results  in  most  cases.  The  formula 
as  usually  used  is  one-half  ounce  for- 
maldeh.vde,  two  ounces  sulphurous  acid 
and  from  eight  to  10  ounces  glycerine  for 
peaches:  six  ounces  glycerine  for  plums 
and  12  or  more  for  grapes,  to  one  gallon 
of  water.  After  the  fruit  has  been  in  this 
solution  for  one  month  or  less  time,  should 
it  begin  to  turn  dark,  pour  off  the  solution, 
wash  the  fruit  carefully  and  put  on  a  so¬ 
lution  of  two  to  2V1>  ounces  sulphurous  acid 
to  the  gallon  of  water. 


Principles  of  American  Forestry;  by 
Samuel  B.  Green;  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New 
York;  334  pages;  73  illustrations;  $1.50,  post¬ 
paid.  Among  the  subjects  treated  are: 
Tree  growth;  forest  influences;  forest  re¬ 
generation  and  protection;  propagation  and 
nursery  practice;  uses  and  durability  of 
wood.  A  well  written  and  useful  book, 
tyel)  worthy  of  a  place  in  thp  farm  library. 


Many  a  chil4 
has  been  fooled 
by  the  story  of 
the  pot  of  gold  which 
to  be  found  just  at 
the  foot  of  the  rain¬ 
bow,  and  has  started 
out  to  gather  riches 
full  of  happy  dreams. 

Many  a  man  and 
woman  have  been  de¬ 
ceived  by  the  tale  that 
there  was  health  to  b« 
found  out  beyond  the 
sunset,  and  they  have 
started  out  dreaming 
of  a  healthful  future, 
never  to  be  realized. 

People  who  have  tried  change  of  cli¬ 
mate  in  vain  for  the  cure  of  weak  lungs 
have  been  perfectly  and  permanently 
cured  by  the  use  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden 
Medical  Discovery.  It  cures  deep-seated 
coughs,  bronchitis,  bleeding  lungs,  ema¬ 
ciation,  and  other  conditions  which,  if 
neglected  or  unskilfully  treated,  find  a 
fatal  end  in  consumption. 

«La.st  spring  I  had  a  severe  attack  of  pneu¬ 
monia  which  left  me  with  a  very  bad  cough, 
and  also  left  my  lungs  in  a  very  bad  condition,” 
writes  Tohn  M.'Rus.sell,  E-sq.,  of  Brent,  Cherokee 
Nat.,  ihd.  Ty.  "I  had  no  appetite  and  wa.s  so 
weak  I  could  scarcely  walk.  My  breast  was  all 
sore  with  running  sores.  I  got  two  bottles  of  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery,  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  saved  my  life.  I  cannot  express  my  grati¬ 
tude  to  you.  I  am  able  now  to  do  very  goo4 
work.” 

Any  substitute  offered  as”  just  as  good” 
as  ” Golden  Medical  Discovery”  is  a 
shadow  of  that  medicine.  There  are 
cures  behind  every  claim  made  for  the 
"Discovery,”  which  no  "just  as  good” 
medicine  can  show. 

The  People’s  Common  Sense  Medical 
Adviser,  a  book  containing  1008  pages, 
is  given  away.  Send  21  one-cent  stamps, 
for  expense  of  mailing  o«/jy,  for  the  book 
in  paper  covers,  or  31  stamps  for  the  vol¬ 
ume  bound  in  cloth.  Address  Dr.  R.  V. 
Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


QIPPLEY’S 

11  STEAM  C< 


ImproT«d 
Cctmhlnatloii 

. . COOKERS 

irilleook26  bushels  of  feed  In  2  hours; 
hestwsterln  stock  tank  260  feet  away. 
VVillheatdairy,h<>f(and  poultry  houses. 
Made  of  boiler  steel;  can't  blow  up;  no 
tiuestorustorleak.  PRICES  $6.00  TO 
$4&.00;5styleBand  15  siies.  Sold  under 
a  guarantee.  Endorsed  by  Experiment 
Stations.  Catotoffus  andprices/re*. 

RISHleyHdw.  6o.,BDX223,Orafton,lll. 

£Mt«ra  /.gentL^.  0.  Mitobel,  Philadelphia. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost — with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  ^’Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 

Laundry  Slovea,  Water  and  Stoam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Soaldera,  Cal¬ 
drons,  etc.  ay  Send  for  oircnlars. 
D.  &.  SfEBBY  a  00..  Batavia,  lU. 


HOd!  BUYS 

complete  with  cover,  elbow,  pipe  and  damper. 

Kettle  .s  polislicd  and  smooth.  Jacket 
made  of  lieavy  steel.  Burns  any  kind  of 
fuel.  Flues  distribute  heat  all  over. 
Boils  60  gallons  in  20  minutes.  Cooks 
anything.  Handy  forbutcherlr.g  and  a 
hundred  other  things  on  the 
ATUCD  CI7CC  18  to  _  .0  gallons  at 
UlnClf  dl4CO  f4.30  to  tI2.C6.  Cut 
this  ad  out  and  send  It  to  us  and  we  will 
mall  you  tree  the  largest  farm  machine 
catalog  ever  printed.  Write  to-day, 

MARVIN  SMITH  00.  OHIOAGO.  ILL. 


rCIENTIFIC  GKINDINO  MILLS  grind  Corn 
t  in  the  ear,  or  Grain  in  any  form.  Strong,  exact, 
reliable.  Catalogue  D  mailed  free. 

FOOS  MFG.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


GONE  LAME!! 


KENDALL’S  ^ 
PAVIN  CURE 


Those  words  strike  terror  to  the  heart  of  every 
horseman.  Don’t  worry.  If  Itis  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splints,  Curb  or  any  form  of  Lameness,  Kendall’s 
Spavin  Cure  will  cure  it  quickly  and  permanently. 


Cambridge  Springs,  Pa.,  Dec.  4, 1902. 

American  House  Livery, 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co., 

Gentlomen:— 1  have  been  using  your  Ken¬ 
dall’s  Spavin  Cure  for  fifteen  years  and  find 
it  a  success.  I  have  one  of  your  old  “Treatise 
on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases,”  the  leaves 
are  some  of  them  lost;  if  you  have  any  new 
ones  please  send  me  one,  and  oblige. 

Very  truly  yours, 

CHAS.  KELLY. 


Price  S 1 ;  6  lor  S5.  As  a  liniment  for  family  use  It  has 
no  equal.  Ask  your  druggist  for  Kendall’s  Spavin  Curs, 
also  ‘‘A  Treatise  on  the  Horse,”  the  book  free,  or  address 

Or.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURG  FALLS,  VT. 


VETERINARY  PIXINE  CURES 

3re»sc  HceL  Scratches  and  Hoof  Rot,-<)iroma 

IrcompUcated-ol  the  most  deep  svated  character;  C:  _ 

'chapp^  teats,  caked  baft  cow  pox  and  all  inflammaeoir 
{^ffections  of  the  udder;  ^ddlo  and  Collar  Gails, 

Chafes .  and  Abscesses,  Old  chronic  Sores,  tht  rwah 
of  pressure  by  badly  fittin/;  harness  or  by  Irritating 
[of  dir^  sweat  and  nair  under  the  harness.  It  makes  a,i 
positive  and  pennanent  cure  hy  placing  healthy  j 
granulations,  building  up  new  cellular  tissuea,  healingiJ 
uaturally  from  the  bottom  without  scab  or  seal  " 
and  stimulating  growth  of  hair,  natural  color.  It 
peoetratea,  soothes  and  hcab  while  horse  works. 
Absolutly  Guaranteed.  Mot>cy  back  if  it  &ils. 

2  ot  25c:  So*.  60c;  5lb.  pkg.  $4.00. 

•id.  '  J 


At  all  Dealers  or  sent  prepah 

Troy  Chemioal  ( 
trot.  k.  t. 


Smi4  lor  MMipIo  boi 
aaC  bookWi 


J?  VfTf.HINARYP’XINt 


I!2£  Best  Horse 


is  liable  to  “go  lame”  at  any 
time.  Cxirbs,  Splints. 
SpCkVlns  and  other  forms  ot 
t.8k.meness  yield  readily 
and  are  cured  permanently  by 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

l/sed  and  Endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company, 

Used  Internally  it  is  infallible  for 
Colic,  Distemper,  Founder,  Pneumonia,  etc. 


Tuttle’s  American  Condition  Powders 


—A  Specific  for  impure  blood  andall  diseases  arising  therefrom, 

TUTTLE’S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism. 
Sprains,  bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-pagcbook, 
••Veterinary  Experience,"  FREE. 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bewara  of  so-called  Elixirs— >BOae  geauina  bat  Tama’s* 
ATo4d  rU  blisters;  they  ofifex  only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 


UNION  LOCK 


Poultry 

Fencing 

Has  boon  fully  l.st- 
ed  and  found  supe¬ 
rior  lo  all  others. 

Will  fit  uneven 
ground  without 
cutting. 


Every  Part  Stretches  Perfectly. 

Made  of  high  grade  galvanized  steel  wire.  All 
horizontal  lines  are  cables,  making  it  stronger. 
Hols  fine  mesh  at  bottom  for  small  chicks. 
We  also  make  extra  heavy  for  gardens,  lawns, 
etc.  The  largest  poultry  farms  are  using  this  fence — 
over  700  rods  by  Lakewood  (N.  J.)  Farm  Co.  We  pay 
freightand  satisfy  every  one  or  no  sale.  Can  ship  from 
New  York,  Philadelphia  or  Pittsburg. 

Write  for  free  catalog  of  Farm,  Lawn  and  Poultry  Fencing. 

CASE  BROS.,  Colchester,  Conn. 


Butchering  Outfit 

Lessen  the  labor  and  save  time  on  butchering 
day  by  using  the  right  kind  of  tools.  The 

EIVTERPmSE 

Sausage  Staffer 

is  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Used  equally  well  as 
a  Lard  Press.  Cylinder  is  bored  irue  so  that  no  meat  can 
work  up  about  the  plate,  has  patented' corrugated  spout  that  prevents  air 
entering  the  casings.  No  hot  cylinder  to  handle  when  pressing  lard. 
Hot  cracklings  can  be  removed  without  burning  fingers.  Price  of  four 
quart  size,  I5.50.  The 

ENTERPRISE 

Meat  Chopper 

chops  quickly,  uniformly,  perfectly;  won’t  clog, 
can’t  break  or  rust;  made  in  all  sizes,  hand  and 
power;  No.  10  is  a  good  size  to  work  with  above 
Sausage  Stuffer.  Price  $3.00,  chops  three  pounds 
of  meat  per  minute.  Sold  at  all  hardware  and 
general  stores.  Catalogue  free. 

The  name  ‘‘Enterprise”  is  on  every  machine. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  OF  PA.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


RAW  MEAT  FOR  POULTRY.  POLLED  DURHAMS. 


I  have  fed  horses  and  cows  that  died 
from  accident.  I  boiled  them  and 
pounded  the  bones,  but  that  was  some 
years  ago,  before  the  bone-cutters  came 
around.  If  I  were  to  feed  on  a  large 
scale,  I  would  boil  the  meat  until  1 
could  take  the  bones  out,  then  grind  the 
moat  and  bones  separately  and  put  about 
two  quarts  ground  meat  and  from  a 
pint  to  a  quart  of  ground  bone  in  the 
morning  mash  for  100  hens  every  day. 
When  I  fed  meat  in  the  morning,  1  fed 
oats  at  noon  and  corn  at  night.  When 
I  don’t  feed  meat,  I  feed  one-third 
wheat  and  tw'O-thirds  barley  at  noon. 
The  ribs  and  backbone  of  horses  are 
so  much  like  meat  that  one  can  feed 
twice  as  much  as  of  shinbone.  I  know 
one  man  who  put  a  skinned  cow  in  his 
henhouse  in  the  Winter  for  his  pullets 
to  pick — he  had  good  results.  There 
are  no  cast-iron  rules  for  feeding;  watch 
your  hens;  watch  their  droppings.  A 
somewhat  scant  allowance  is  better 
than  overfeeding.  Discard  all  fat— the 
hens  will  get  fat  enough.  The  ])roth 
from  the  boiled  meat  is  good  for  hogs, 
but  feed  but,  a  little  at  a  time. 

Hanover,  Mass.  a.  ii.  MEniui.i.. 

My  experience  with  raw  meat  for 
poultry  has  been  unsatisfactory,  but  the 
experiment  might  have  been  biased  by 
other  causes  outside  of  the  meat  diet. 
Several  years  ago  we  slaughtered  an 
old  cow  in  good  flesh,  which  we  did  not 
consider  fit  for  human  food,  but  which 
furnished  a  large  supply  of  lean  and  fat 
meat  and  bones.  The  meat  was  allowed 
to  freeze  and  then  ground  wdth  a  green 
bone  cutter,  and  fed  during  the  early 
part  of  the  Winter  to  a  flock  of  about 
50  hens.  Only  enough  eggs  were  se¬ 
cured  to  pay  expenses.  After  the  meat 
supply  failed  the  grain  ration  was  kept 
up,  and  enough  increase  to  supply  the 
lack  of  meat,  with  no  noticeable  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  egg  yield.  The  severe 
w^eather  or  injurious  feeding  of  grain 
might  have  caused  the  lack  of  eggs, 
but  1  have  had  excellent  success  in  as 
severe  weather  wdth  skim-milk  and 
whole  grains.  Others  in  this  vicinity 
make  great  claims  for  raw  bone  and 
meat,  but  from  my  own  experien<;e  1 
cannot  recommend  raw  meat  uncondi¬ 
tionally,  although  I  have  fed  small 
quantities  at  other  times,  which  the  hens 
seemed  to  relish,  and  did  well  on. 

J.  H.  u. 

Our  experience  in  feeding  raw  meat, 
or,  properly  speaking,  .green  bones 
ground,  is  that  during  cold  weather  or 
at  the  time  of  year  when  fowls  are  con¬ 
fined  so  they  are  unable  to  get  animal 
matter,  it  is  a  profitable  feed.  Use  horse 
meat  or  the  flesh  of  animals  that  is  not 
fit  for  table  use;  it  can  be  cooked  and 
preserved,  and  for  laying  hens  there  is 
hardly  a  better  feed.  However,  one 
wants  to  use  judgment  in  giving  this 
food.  Don’t  let  them  go  to  it  day  after 
day  and  gorge  themselves  with  all  that 
they  can  hold,  but  feed  it  about  twice 
a  week,  letting  them  eat  all  they  can 
clean  up  at  one  feeding.  I  have  found 
it  a  good  way  to  put  dry  bran  in  troughs, 
then  scatter  the  green  bones  or  cooked 
meat  on  top  of  th  ebran.  In  this  way 
they  take  up  enough  of  the  dry  material 
to  stop  a  diarrhea  which  sometimes 
comes  from  over-gorging  themselves.  In 
regard  to  the  horses  referred  to,  wiil 
sa  yone  of  the  most  successful  poultry 
breeders  near  Chicago  has  bought  these 
animals  for  a  long  time  from  the  street 
commissioners — animals  that  get  killed 
on  the  streets.  They  are  boiled  in  big 
vats  and  the  juice  and  the  meat  is  used 
at  the  poultry  yards.  tiieo.  iie'We.s. 

Indianapolis,  Ind, 


Polled  Durhams  originated  from  pure¬ 
bred  Short-horns  about  28  years  ago. 
They  possess  all  the  good  qualities  of 
the  Short-horns,  and  in  addition  that 
valuable  feature  of  being  hornless.  As  to 
how  popular  the  Short-horns  are  wilt 
say  that  statistics  prove  75  per  cent  of 
all  the  recorded  beef  animals  are  Short¬ 
horns,  and  in  10  years  from  now  we  may 
look  for  75  per  cent  of  all  the  polled 
cattle  to  be  Polled  Durhams.  They  arc 
eligible  to  both  A.  S.  H.  Herd  Book  and 
A.  P.  Durham  Herd  Book.  They  are 
good  milkers,  gentle,  good  feeders, 
growthy,  and  are  the  best  all-’round  gen¬ 
eral-purpose  cattle  for  the  farmer.  Wc 
figure  the  difference  in  value  of  a  horned 
and  polled  calf  at  ?25  to  $50  in  favor  of 
the  polled  animal.  Some  confuse  them 
with  the  Red  Polls,  which  is  a  mistake, 
as  they  are  pure  Short-horn  blood,  bred 
hornless.  p.  s.  &  s.  bakk. 

Davenport,  Iowa. 

Are  Hornless  Hoisfeins  Wanted  7 

I  have  one  Holstein  heifer  17  months 
old,  due  to  calve  next  April,  that  is  a 
ni alley.  Is  she  worth  any  more  than  one 
with  horns?  a.  l. 

Delevan,  N.  Y. 

There  are  herds  of  hornless  Jerseys, 
Short-horns  and  Herefords,  all  of  which 
we  think  command  better  prices  than 
horned  cattle  of  equally  good  breeding. 
Most  of  these  polled  animals  started 
from  “sports,”  that  is,  animals  from 
purebred  horned  cattle  which  failed  to 
develop  horns.  We  have  heard  of  horn¬ 
less  Holsteins,  but  have  not  been  able  to 
find  any.  If  you  have  a  purebred  animal 
without  horns  it  may  be  that  some  one 
will  want  her  to  start  a  hornless  strain. 

Citizen:  “Say,  can’t  you  give  my  son 
a  job  in  the  corporation  w'orks?”  Mayor: 
“What  can  he  do?”  Citizen:  “Do?  Why, 
if  he  could  do  anything  I’d  employ  him 
mvspif.” — Credit  I  ost. 

COI.IC. 


AIX  in  the  intestines  or 
stoma<‘l)  of  ji  horse  is 
caned  colic.  It  fre¬ 
quently  occurs  from 
constipation  or  by  the 
bowel  becoming  oc¬ 
cluded  or  impacted 
with  fee..!  matter. 

It  al.so  result 

fro.il  inuigestible  food.s, 
fi'om  i  m  p  r  o  p  e  r  1  j 
cured  grains,  sudden 
(hanges  of  diet  or  any  inlluence  which  will 
reduce  the  digestive  powers  of  the  animal, 
such  as  exhaustion,  exposure  to  severe  cold. 
If  animals  are  fed  while  In  this  condition 
they  are  extremely  apt  to  suffer  from  colic. 

Colic  due  to  fermentation  of  the  food  or 
flatulence  is  best  treated  by  giving  remedies 
which  will  prevent  formation  of  gas  and  ab¬ 
sorb  that  already  formed.  Kor  this  purpose 
alkalies  give  best  results,  such  as  1  to  2  ounce 
doses  of  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  well  di¬ 
luted.  In  severe  cases  anodyne  should  also  be 
employed.  Kor  this  purpose  2  ounces  of 
fluid  extract  of  hyoscyamus,  or  ounce  doses 
of  chloral  hydrate  diluted,  can  he  admini.s- 
tered  at  once. 

In  cases  of  colic  due  to  Impaction  stimu¬ 
lants  must  be  administered.  Recent  treat¬ 
ment  by  the  administration  of  half-ounce  to 
an  ounce  of  powdered  nux  vomica  with  2 
ounces  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  made  into 


pills  and  given  at  once,  has  given  excellent 
results.  This  can  be  followed  by  such  laxa¬ 
tives  as  a  pint  of  flaxseed  oil  or  a  half-pound 
of  glauber  salts.  Aloes  as  a  purgative  is  not 
always  free  from  danger,  as  in  many  cases  it 
proves  to  be  poisonous. 

Keeping  the  horse  in  thorough  condition  is 
the  best  preventive  of  colic.  Give  regular, 
small  doses  of  Dr.  He.ss  Stock  Kood,  the 
great  horse  tonic.  This  will  keep  his  diges¬ 
tion  very  strong  and  his  appetite  sharp;  he 
will  gain  systemic  strength  rapidly  and  soon 
overcome  the  inclination  to  colic.  Along 
with  this  improvement  in  general  health  will 
come  a  sleek  coat,  readiness  of  action  and 
increased  strength.  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Kood  is 
invaluable  in  toning  the  reproductive  organs 
— and  in  tiding  the  colt  over  the  dangers  of 
the  first  year. 

It  is  formulated  hy  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  1).  V. 
S. ),  and  is  used  by  eminent  veterinarians 
and  endorsed  by  leading  colleges.  No  unpro¬ 
fessional  manufacturer  can  equal  it.  100  lbs., 
fb.OO  (except  in  Canada  and  points  on  Kacillc 
coast)  :  .smaller  packages  at  a  slight  advance. 
Sold  on  a  written  guarantee.  Kor  every  dis¬ 
ease  and  condition  for  which  Dr.  Hess  Stock 
Kood  is  not  recommended,  the  little  yellow 
card  In  every  package  entitles  you  to  a  letter 
of  advice  and  special  prescription  from  Dr. 
He.ss. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Book,  the  authoritative 
work  on  dl.seases  of  Stock  and  poultry,  will  be 
sent  free  If  you  will  write  and  state  what 
stock,  and  how  many  head  of  each,  you  have ; 
what  stock  food  you  have  previously  used 
and  mention  this  paper.  Address  Dr.  Hess 
&  Clark.  Ashland,  Ohio. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  Sec  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


Destroy  the  Parasites. 


Do  not  allow  your  cattle  to  be  ruined 
by  lice.  Before  you  put  them  into  Winter 
quarters  .spray  or  dip  them  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  one  iiart  Chloro-Naptholeum  to 
50  parts  of  water.  This  \yill  entirely  de¬ 
stroy  all  parasites,  nits,  etc.  It  will  keep 
your  cattle  clean  and  healthy  this  Winter 
and  in  the  springtime  you  will  have 
strong,  valuable  herds  instead  of  the 
weak  and  enervated  stock  that  usually 
greets  springtime. 

Remember  that  Chloro-Naptholeum  Dip 
is  absolutely  harmless  and  is  used  by  large 
breeders  and  stock  rais«*r.s  all  over  the 
country.  It  is  used  in  all  the  government 
experimental  stations,  and  is  endorsed  by 
leading  veterinary  authorities.  Our  book, 
"The  Preventive  Treatment  of  Sheep  and 
Cattle  Diseases.”  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  farmer  and  stockman.  It  is  sent 
free  on  request.  Chloro-Naptholeum  Dip 
1  gal.  $1.50;  5  gals.  $(>.75;  10  gals.  $12.50; 
freight  prepaid  from  nearest  distributing 
depot.  Warehouses  in  all  big  cities. 
Every  time  we  sell  our  Hog  and  Sheep 
Dipping  Tanks  and  Sprayers  we  please  a 
customer  in  the  price  of  them  and  the 
goodness,  too. 

If  you  cannot  find  a  Chloro-Naptholeum 
.agent  in  your  own  district,  order  from 
the  West  Disinfecting  Co.,  Inc.,  1  E.  59th 
St.,  New  York. 


GhlorO’lfaptholeum 


Tender  Juicy  Beef 

always  brings  a  top  price.  It  is  a 
sure  result  if  you  feed  a  ration  of 
the  genuine 

Alma  Dried-Molasses 

Bect-Pttip  with  the  grain. 

This  is  not  a  patent  “stock  food”  but 
is  a  natural  by-product  of  beet-sugar, 
made  with  tho  greatest  care  and  cleanli¬ 
ness.  It  contains  no  drugs  or  so-called 
“tonics.” 

Send  for  ourbool'.Ict  describinff  liow  Alm.v  Dried- 
Molasses  Dcct-Pulp  is  made.  It  will  interest  you. 

This  food  fattens  stock  better  and  quicker  than 
anything  else  because  it  is  pal.'itjblc — cattle  like  it;  it 
acts  naturally  on  tlie  digtestiye  organs,  increasing 
the  appetite  and  aids  digestion  and  assimilation. 
They  get  all  the  good  of  all  they  eat. 

E.  C. Cummings,  Carson  City.  Mich.,  writes: 
"Send  2  tons  first  freight.  Am  feeding  .15  steers 
to  top  the  market.  This  is  my  Ctli  order  " 

It  is  the  best  food  for  milch  cows  and  calves. 
Horses,  sheep  and  hogs  thrive  on  it. 

Do  not  confuse  this  with  wet  beet  pulp  which 
freezes  and  ferments,  or  with  common  dried  pulp 
containing  no  additional  sugar.  It  lakes  Ifi  tons  of 
wet  pujp  to  make  one  ton  of  our  I’’ood,  and  it  keeps 
indefinitely.  The  genuine  Alma  Dried- Molasses 
Beet-Pulp  contains  73  times  as  much  sugar  as  wet 
pulp,  and  nearly  .5  times  as  much  as  common  dried 
pulp;  Write  today.  Address 

DepUit  Alma  Sugar  Gjmpany, 

Alma,  Michigan, 


Bucket  Bowl 
Separators 

Who  makes  them? 
All  our  competi¬ 
tors  make  them; 
we  have  invented 
something  better, 
and  are  the  only 
ones  who  can 
make  the 

Tubular  Separators 

The  Tubular  is  a  distinct  type  of  sep¬ 
arator,  different  from  all  others,  fuff  of 
improvements  that  make  it  better,  as 
you  will  agree  if  you  examine  one. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  No.  153. 

The  Sharpies  Co.,  P.  M.  Sharpies, 

Chicago,  III.  Weal  Cheater,  Pa. 


Breeders’  Directory 


McLennan  Bros.  Stock  Farm, 

I.yndon,  Caftanvngus  Ccuinty,  N.  Y. 

HolKtein-FriesKin  Bull  for  s.ulp;  Royal  I'aullne 
DeKol,  No.  31.21.1 ;  born  Mays.  Also  :i  uumlter 

of  large,  handsome.  nerf'ecMy  marked  bull  calves, ti 
U)  8  months  old,  sired  by  Corona  Sjiollord  I’ietertje. 
No.  30,160.  Inquire, 

P.  H.  McbENNAN.  Syracuse.  N.  V. 


FDR  p— Purebred  IIolsteln-Kricsian  Bulls 
run  OALL  from  5  to  18  months  old.  Improved 
Chester  White  Pigs  of  the  best  breeding  at  reasonable 
prices.  CHARLES  HECOKI-),  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 


|PPQPYC~5  Reg.  Heifers  and  3  Reg.  Bulls  from  2 
JLnOL  I  0  to  10  months  old.  Solid  color;  ’•.-t.  Lam¬ 
bert  strain.”  J.  A.  HERR,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


HOHSTEIN  BUTiL  CALVES.  Scotch  Collies,  Spayed 
Females.  SILAS  DECKER,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  tho  best  breeding  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

~  WOODCUEST  FARM,  Rlfton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SWEEPSTAKES  PRIZE  cow  rcgar<lles8  of 

breed”  at  Madison  County  Fair,  September  17, was 
won  by  tho  Jersey  c,ow,  Brownell’s  Kissa,  No.  100167, 
in  a  ring  full  of  good  ones.  Her  bull  oalf  dropped 
September  first,  w  s  sirid  by  the  groat  show  bull 
Queen’s  Czar,  No.  5.557.3.  If  you  w:int  a  $100  bull  calf. 
Write  for  photos  of  both  parents,  pedigree  and  full 
description.  If  you  want  a  cheaper  one,  or  a  few 
heifers,  I  have  them  also. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  PoolvUle,  N.  Y. 


WANTED ! 


40  to  100  good  grade  Milk  Cows 
bred  in  States  of  Alabama  <  .■ 
Tennessee.  GEO.  C.  ELY,  48 
Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City. 


DADPAINQ  purebred  Holsteln-Frleslan  Bull 
DAnUAinO  Calves.  Low  present  prices  to  reduce 


stock. 


Write  promptly. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


fOKHOLSTaN  CaTTLE 

Good  ones,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  Bulls, 
ready  for  service. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  .DELLIirK.ST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

frotn  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

B.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRlS  KTl*': 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  Imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARil,  Rochester,  Mich 


Chester  AVIiite  ainl  Herkshire  IMgs;  none  better- 
Also,  B  Plymoutli  Rock  Chick:  ns. :ind  W.  Holland 
Turkeys.  Prices  right.  W.  A.  LOTUERS,  Lack,  Pa. 


Four  Berkshire  Breed  Sows 

with  litters  at  side,  numbering  from  C  to  10  pi.';'- 
(yearling  s  ws).  Litters  sired  by  my  gro..t  young 
Boar  “Gold  Heels,”  No.  691.38.  I  have  four  gr.  nn 
March  farrowed  Boars  by  “Highclero  Count,”  No 
CG339,  and  out  of  ”  Ijonglellow's  Gem  V.,’' No.  872811 
Tho  only  living  daughter  of  Longfellow,  No.  ICoCj, 
and  ho  was  tho  greatest  Berkshire  Boar  th.at  ever 
lived.  I  have  10  beautiful  March  and  April  sow  pics; 
also  3  yearling  service  boars.  I  am  pleased  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  I  brod  and  sold  the  Champion  Berkshire 
roar  of  tho  N.  Y.  State  Fair  at  Syracuse  this  year. 
For  prices  address,  *J.  E.  WATSON,  Marblcdale,  Ct. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos .  mated  not  ak'ii. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  If  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


TIINI^  RAMR  ^"■'^bred.  Some 

lUlilO  riMIflu  very  nice  ones  at  reasonable 

S rices.  D.  C.  MCPHERSON  SEED  CO.,  Scottsvillo, 
I.  r.  R.F.D. 


Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats, 
etc.  Eggs,  a  specialty.  60  p.  book,  10c.  Rates 
free.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Box  8,  Telford.  Pa. 


CTOCK  FOR  SALE— Cockerels, Pullets  and  Hens. 
^  All  leading  varieties.  ■  Prices  lower  now  than 
later.  Write  to-day  and  state  your  wants. 

MT.  BLANCO  POULTRY  FARM,  Mt.  Blanco,  Ohio. 


\A/UITC  I  Cockerels  for  $5  If 

TVnllL  LLUnUnnO  taken  now  900  ha  uiics 

from  big  eggs  from  big  hens.  All  jrurebred,  with:  ul 
disqualillcatlODS.  WHITE  &  Rlc/F, 

CTfBox  A,  Verktown,  N.  Y. 


—Tho  finest  lot  ever  offered 
for  sale  at  Shady  Lawn  Ferret 
Farm.  Price  list  free. 
Address,  W.  J.  WOOD,  New 
London,  Ohio. 


HANDSOME  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPPIES 

$5  each.  Also  high-class  brood  Bitches  In  whelp,  and 
Stud  Dogs.  “  Moneymakers.” 

GEO.  A.  HULL,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies.'magriificently 

bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wis. 


ITH  I  IPC  hens  and  CHICKS, 
I  U  LI UC  64-pagc  book  FREE, 
r.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Aijponaug,  U.  I. 


nOREJLEN  MONEY 


3 


MANN’S 


Latest  Model 
Bone  Cutter 

{jives  hens  food  which  makes  them  lay. 

Cuts  ai  1  bone,  meat  and  gristle;  never  clogi. 

Ten  Days’  free  Trial. 

No  money  unti  1  satisfied  that  U  cuts  easiest 
and  fastest.  Return  at  our  expense  il  not 
satisfied.  Catalugue free. 

F.W.I1ANNC0.,B0I  IS  MILFORD, lAU. 
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INDIGESTION  IN  HORSE. 

I  have  a  four-year-old  horse  in  fine  con¬ 
dition,  good  worker  and  good  horse,  but  he 
eats  his  own  droppings.  What  is  the  cause 
and  remedy?  Sometimes  ,'i  few  kernels  of 
corn  are  passed  whole.  t.  d.  w. 

Waldo,  Fla. 

If  you  are  feeding  whole  corn  stop  it 
and  feed  your  horse  four  quarts  of  oats 
and  two  quarts  wheat  bran  three  times 
a  day,  and  when  you  feed  hay  feed  a 
sufficient  amount.  After  he  has  eaten 
it  up  let  him  stand  without  eating. 
People  make  a  great  mistake  in  feeding 
too  much  hay.  Have  your  horse’s  teeth 
examined;  very  likely  they  are  out  of 
condition.  Go  to  your  druggist  and 
have  the  following  put  up:  Nitrate  of 
potash  four  ounces;  powdered  gentian, 
four  ounces;  powdered  sulphate  of  iron, 
two  ounces;  bicarbonate  of  soda,  tw'o 
ounces;  mix  this  thoroughly,  divide  into 
12  powders  and  give  one  three  times  a 
day  in  food  described  above. 


“TH/IT  PARALYZED  SOIV." 

As  I  have  noticed  no  remedy  for  the 
sow  belonging  to  Mapes,  the  hen 
man,  I  will  add  my  mite  of  experience. 
One  noon  hour  years  ago,  I  noticed  one 
of  ray  sows  licking  the  dripping  grease 
off  the  wagon  hubs.  It  was  black  of 
course  with  iron  cuttings  of  the  spindle. 
She  had  cleaned  each  hub  when  I  dis¬ 
covered  her  and  drove  her  away.  This 
was  on  a  hot  day  in  August,  and  she 

as  due  to  farrow  in  about  three  weeks. 
:n  f.ve  days  she  could  not  move,  but 
( oukl  wink  and  squeal.  She  was  fed 
r.'c!)  with  a  big  spoon  for  weeks,,  and 
farrowed  nine  pigs  on  lime,  pigs  all 
right.  This  sow  was  turned  over  by 
hand  every  day,  always  had  a  good  ap- 
■  tite,  and  gave  a  good  flow  of  milk  for 
the  pigs  which  grew  finely.  After  about 
six  weeks  a  neighbor  boy  suggested  tur¬ 
pentine,  as  “it  was  good  for  hogs  if 
nothing  ailed  them.’’  She  was  given 
four  doses  in  milk,  and  in  a  week  she 
was  walking  around  and  .soon  recovered. 
The  cases  seem  similar,  and  I  would 
give  turpentine,  followed  by  raw  lin¬ 
seed  oil.  Your  pigs  that  eat  “grit  and 
root  all  the  time,’’  are  starving  for  phy¬ 
sic.  Give  them  plenty  of  green  stuff, 
or  raw  oil  (a  dose  or  two.)  I  never 
ring  or  wean  my  pigs,  and  they  never 
root,  even  in  clover  sod  (where  grubs 
are  plenty).  A  hog  will  not  root  or 
squeal,  if  it  is  bred  right  and  fed  right. 

I  have  been  raising  and  feeding  pigs 
for  25  years,  but  never  tried  any  di.sh- 
water  treatment.  1  always  get  as  much 
inherited  tendency  as  possible  in  my 
breeding  stock.  This  with  wheat,  corn, 
clover,  milk,  oil  meal,  and  the  pump  pre¬ 
vents  their  rooting  and  stops  their  suck¬ 
ing.  You  can  see  them  grow  and  feel 
the  returns.  We  do  not  use  any  sour 
swill,  sour  apples  nor  dishwater;  very 
little  milk  and  no  “wallow.” 

Fort  Scott,  Kan.  c;.  i>. 


THE  IMPROVEMENT  IN  MILK. 

Years  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  printed  the 
first  newspaper  article  on  “certified 
milk.”  Mr.  Francisco,  who  sold  milk  in 
Montclair,  N.  J.,  coined  the  word.  His 
plan  was  to  provide  milk  so  pure  ami 
clean  that  doctors  could  prescribe  it  as 
they  did  drugs  or  prepared  foods.  This 
idea  has  spread  until  now  nearly  every 
town  of  any  size  has  one  or  more  milk¬ 
men  who  take  pains  to  guarantee  tlieir 
milk.  We  have  recently  been  tal’dn.g 
with  several  men  of  this  class.  They 
tell  us  that  such  milk  costs  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  the  average,  but  after 
its  quality  has  been  tested  they  have  no 
trouble  in  selling  all  they  can  make  at 
a  good  price.  The  customer  has  to  be 
educated  to  understand  that  milk  is  a 
food  and  not  a  luxury,  and  then  t; 
recognize  the  difference  between  om' 
sample  of  milk  and  another.  At  lirsL, 
many  people  look  for  what  they  call  the 
“cowy”  taste  in  liiilk,  thinking  that  is 
"hat  milk  ought  to  have.  When  milk 
is  aerated  and  cooled  or  filtered  this 


“cowy”  taste  disappears  and  at  first 
some  customers  will  reject  “certified” 
milk  for  this  reason.  When  they  under- 
derstand  what  this  “cowy”  taste  really 
is  they  all  then  demand  pure  milk. 
Sometimes  a  milkman  who  takes  extra 
pains  with  his  milk  finds  it  necessary  to 
buy  a  small  quantity  to  help  out  his  own 
supply.  In  every  case  the  customers  no¬ 
tice  the  change.  Without  knowing  it 
they  have  become  used  to  a  certain 
flavor  or  quality  and  are  quick  to  detect 
any  change.  The  demand  for  first-class 
milk  is  greater  than  the  supply  but  in 
order  to  obtain  what  it  is  worth  the 
milkman  must  be  close  to  his  customer. 

Would  it  pay  a  farmer  back  in  the 
country,  supplying  milk  to  the  average 
city  market,  to  go  to  the  expense  of  pro¬ 
ducing  “certified”  milk?  We  have  ask¬ 
ed  this  question  of  several  milkmen  who 
are  selling  at  the  top  price.  They  say 
no — unless  the  milk  can  be  sent  to  some 
dealer  who  knows  its  value  and  will  pay 
what  it  is  worth.  To  attempt  to  make 
such  milk  and  sell  it  at  the  ordinary 
“Exchange”  price  would  be  a  losing 
game. 

Oow'  I’EA  Hay.— Alva  Agee  in  the  N«- 
tional  Stockman  and  Farmer  does  not 
agree  with  u.s  iti  opposing  the  use  of  cow 
peas  for  hay.  Jle  is  good  iiutliority.  and 
says:  “While  I  re;illze  the  value  of  peas 
plowed  down  for  a  Spring  crop  like  pota¬ 
toes,  and  have  them  growing  this  year  f  ir 
this  purpose  just  as  I  have  for  m.any  years, 
yet  the  cow  pea  iit  the  North  is  sure  to 
do  groat  service  in  another  way.  It  pre¬ 
pares  stiff  and  thin  soils  for  idovcr  and 
grass,  but  not  by  being  j)lowed  under.  The 
little  'IMmothy  plant  wants  its  food  and 
water  near  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Tough  soil  from  the  bottom  of  the  furrow 
is  not  to  its  liking.  When  the  ])eas  are 
chopped  into  the  surface  soil  with  a  disk 
harrow  just  before  the  vines  become  tough 
.and  dry,  a  splendid  seed  bed  for  grass  is 
made.  On  thin  breaks  and  ridges  1  have 
now  the  finest  sods  got  in  this  way.  Where 
land  is  richer,  the  vines  go  into  hay  for 
Winter  feed,  and  the  stubble  and  roots, 
mixed  with  surface  soil  by  use  of  Acme 
or  disk  haiTow,  make  the  conditions  right 
for  young  grass.” 

ITttcE  Fon  Squab;-!.— The  New  Haven 
markets  are  paying  me  better  prices  for 
squabs  and  broilers  than  are  quoted  on 
page  668.  Siiuabs  bring  never  less  than 
$2.10  per  dozen,  and  often  as  high  as  $:!. 
Jtrollers  at  present  wholesale  at  18  cen;s  a 
pound  with  feathers  picked.  The  market 
handles  .squabs  all  the  year  round  and 
tannot  be  overstocked.  From  aetinil  ex¬ 
perience  I  know  the  .sciuab-r;iising  in  bis- 
try  i)ays  well,  and  can  be  profitably  com¬ 
bined  with  the  poultry  business. 

Westville,  Conn.  h.  a.  s. 


^yi^OST  any  man  'with  pen  and  ink  and  an 
elastic  conscience  can  make  big  claims 
on  paper.  What  the  farmer  wants  is  less 
“blow”  and  more  “do.” 


The  makers  of  the  EMPIRE 
CREAM  SEPARATOR  are 
not  willing  to  enter  into  a  “brag¬ 
ging  match”  with  their  competi¬ 
tors;  they  feel  their  weakness  in 
this  respect  and  know  that  they 
would  be  out-classed.  They  are, 
however,  willing  and  anxious 
that  every  cow  owner  should 
thoroughly  investigate  for  him¬ 


self  the  merits  of  the  EMPIRE.  The  more 
you  know  about  it  the  better  you  like  it. 

Our  book,  “Dairyman’s  Dollars,  ”  FREE. 

Empire  Cream  Separator  Co., 

Bloomfield,  N.  J.  =  -  Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  EMPIRE’S  popularity  Is  the  result  of  worth  and  merit. 


Foster  Steel  Stanchion 

tnude  enllrfly  of  steol  and  malloablo  iron.  Un¬ 
like  oil  olhors,  AfTords  groatPRt  freedom  and 
motion  and  al  wava  holds tlio  animal.  Hung  on 
chaln.s— moves  all  wa,v8.  Lightest,  strongest, 
most  convonlont  ond-easipst  to  open  and  close. 

GOOD  SELLER— BIG  PROFITS. 

One  agent  sold  75  tlrst  day,  Another  sold  200 
fl  I'St  week.  We  want  responsible  agent  In  every 
Dairy  Community.  Send  tor  circular  number  12. 

FRANK  H.  BATTLES.  Seed  Grower. 

Rochester,  New  York. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  A  NEW  HARNESS 

Send  4  cents  ;.ostage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue;  full 
description  and  prices.  Single  and  double. 

King  Haruess  Co.,  10  Church  ,St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


PREScon’s  s 


WINOINO 
WIVEL, 
TANCHION 
KEEPS  COWS  CLEAN 

Swings  forward  while  get¬ 
ting  up  or  lying  down.  Locks 
back  while  standing.  Full 
particulars  free  PUESCOTT, 
59  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


HOW  TO  FEED  AND  BREED  HOGS 

is  of  importance  to  swine  growers.  A 
practical,  clean,  comnion-sen.se  swine 
paper  for  farmers  can  be  bad  from  now 
I  to  January,  1905,  bv  sending  lO  Ceuts 
In  Silver  at  once  to 

BLOODED  STOCK, 

'  Oxford,  Pa. 


TOXALINE 

SUCCEEDS  WHERE  OTHERS  FAIL. 

Ouart  Can  for  36  to  60  Auimals. 

Catalogue  of  Stockmen’s  Supplies  free. 
F.  S.  ItUKCH  &  CO.,  144  lUinols  St.,  Chicago. 


WORM 

CURE 


I  RUNT  GAINED  100  LBS.  >1 G  WEEKS 


Oak  Mound,  Mo.,  Sept.  9,  1902. 
International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Gentlemen: — I  am  well  pleased  with  your  “International 
Stock  Food.”  This  spring  I  had  a  little  pot-gutted  runt  of 
a  pig  that  I  considered  worthless.  As  an  experiment  to 
see  what  "International  Stock  Pood”  would  do,  I  put  this 
runt  of  B  pig  in  a  pen  and  commenced  feeding  him  accord¬ 
ing  to  your  directions  and  in  six  weeks  I  had  a  chunk  of 
first-class  pork  weighing  100  lbs.  more  than  he  did  six 
weeks  before.  “International  Stock  Food”  keeps  my  horses, 
cattle  and  hogs  perfectly  healthy. 

Very  truly  yours,  N.  C.  BRO'WN. 

WWo  lUre  Thoa.»n(U  ufSlmlUr  TntlaonUU  and  Will  Pay  Ton  *1000  Cuh  to  Proro  Tkot  They  Aro  Not 


Xhii  is  n  reduced  ongravlns  of  th»  skeleton  of  a  hog  taken  from  tho  Veterinary 
Dwp&rtment  of  tho  largo  book  wo  offer  you  free. 


WoBLD  CnAMPiow  Stalliohs,  Dak 


od  l'arny*'whichiB  located  12  miles  from  Minneapolis  and  contains  000  acres. 

*ndDiBxciuK  2:0jH;fo  our  Youko  tiTALUons,  Brood  Marks,  Colts,  Wob 

L  ns  T  jCejO  i  W  l*A  A  wA/*  ^  TA  ..  —  A  Vs  ^_s.  ....  ..  . 


feed  “laternaliocul  Siuek  Food”  every  day  to  all  our  '' 

irrtntl*'  tA  ^  dl  — _L.  _ ...ia  a.  _  m.  '  _  . 


<8tuek  Food 
>It  win  ma' 
f  Imitation. 

■3OOCOOOC 


”  i«  iow  oi  a  ‘^Mt  CMhGu'ranre"’  FrfU°Th’onJ.‘Sd  'O  disease  is  provon'tod  or  cured.  •‘Inlernatlonal ! 

WMAT  PEOPLE  SAY  ABOUT  THIS  BOOK. 

Inteunationai.  Stock  Food  Co.,  Odessa.  Mo. 

Dear  Sirs:— Your  "International  Stock  Book"  duly  received 
and  it  IS  the  best  thing  of  its  class  that  1  have  ever  seen.  There  is' 
a  volume  of  useful  articles  in  it  from  start  to  finish. 

Respectfully,  GEO.  W.  NULL. 


IRTBRWATIONAI.  STOCK  FOOD  Co.. 

T,  '  o-  V  .  .  ..  .  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Dear  Sirs:— I  received  your  International  Stock  Book"  and 
was  more  than  pleased  ■with  it.  It  is  worth  more  than  $10.00  to 
_ Very  truly  yours.  RICHARD  J.  MORRISSEY. 


A  $3000.00  STOCK 


Th  CONTAINS  183  LARGE  ENGRAVINGS  OF  HORSES,  CATTLE,  SHEEP,  POULTRY,  ETC. 

make  *hMe‘’KnKrM?^I'.  **I  * dMc^bla’ccmmo^^'DiriMel*  I*  6k;  by  9V.  Incho..  It  «o.t  a.  yaiHM  to  have  our  Arti.ts  and  Engraver. 

.Sheep,  Goats,  Hog.  and  Poultry  It  conTaTn,  l?fn  i  ™  treat  them.  It  also  give.  Description.  History  and  Illustrations  of  tho  Different  Broede  of  Horeei,  Cattle, 

ThI.  Stock  Book  In  Your  Library  For  Keferencf  i^utoXn.r?rn:h'’’lCtrat^^^^^  Yol  Hu^drd.T 

WE  WILL  MAIL  IT  TO  YOU  ABSOLUTELY  FREE,  *S=-Postaae  Prepaid. 

book  Is  not  as  described*  Writ#  CU  At  one«,  utter  or  postal  card,  and  ARSWKB  THF.SE  2  (^ClSlXOHS: 

1st.— Name  This  Paper.  %d.— How  Much  Stock  Have  YouT  - 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  Minneapolis,  MinO  USA  c  Capital  Paid  in,  $1,000,000. 

- - - - -  ^  •  •  •  •  S  600,000  Feetof  Space  in  Ouf  New  Factory. 


Wa  Emploj  Over  300  People  and  haya 
Hundred!  of  Thouiandi  of  Teitimoniali. 
Refer  to  Any  Bank  in  Miancapolit. 
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HUMOROUS 


The  walnut  is  rather  a  rough  nut, 

We  refer  to  the  tramp  as  a  tough  nut, 
So  why  break  aweh 
From  consistency,  eh? 

It  ought  to  be  known  as  a  doughnut. 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Doctor:  “How  about  that  mustard- 
plaster  I  prescribed  for  your  husband?” 
Mrs.  Grogan:  “Shure,  docthor,  Oi 
couldn’t  make  Moike  ate  more  nor  th’ 
half  av  it.” — Judge. 

“Your  tickets  were  complimentary, 
were  they  not?”  “Well,”  replied  the 
man  who  had  seen  a  painfully  amateur 
entertainment,  “I  thought  they  were 
until  I  saw  the  show.” — Tit-Bits. 

“Do  you  think  our  forefathers  set  up 
an  enduring  republic?”  “I  should  say 
they  did.  And  it’s  enduring  a  whole  lot 
more  than  they  ever  thought  it  would 
have  to.  I’ll  bet.” — Chicago  Record-Her¬ 
ald. 

“On,  my  friends!”  exclaimed  the  ora¬ 
tor,  “it  makes  me  sad  when  I  think  of 
the  days  that  are  gone,  when  I  look 
around  and  miss  the  old  familiar  faces 


THE  YOUTH’S  COMPANION. 


I  used  to  shake  hands  with.” — Modes 
and  Fabrics. 

Thk  Boss  “What  made  that  lady  cus¬ 
tomer  leave  without  buying?”  The 
Clerk:  “She  wanted  an  American  flag, 
and  said  she  thought  that  she  should  get 
more  than  13  stripes  and  45  stars  for  the 
money  we  ask.” — Philadelphia  Tele¬ 
graph. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

Af  WHOIiESAI^E  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Baras,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  nrtcca  will  surprise  yon.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  840  Plymouth  St.,  BrooUyn,  N.  Y. 


DAGERS  CARRIAGE  PAINTC 

|l  W'^THE  OLD  AND  ONLY  ORIGINAL  I  ^ 
I  \  MAKE  YOUR  BUGGY  LOOK  UKE  NEW. 


For  carriages,  wagons,  pumps,  farm  Implements,  etc. 
Handsome  and  durable.  In  black,  white  and  colors. 
Send  ns  the  name  of  a  paint  dealer  who  does  not 
handle  Rogers  Carriage  Paints  and  wo  will  mall  you 
one  of  our  20th  Anniversary  Souvenirs  free  of  charge. 
Detroit  White  Dead  Works,  Detroit,  Mich. 


TakeTime 
Today 


and  we  will 
send  you 
tills  beauti¬ 
ful  gold 
watch 


FREE 

If  yon  will  send  ns  an  order  for 
20  lbs.  New  Crop,  60c.  Tea,  or  20 
lbs.  Baking  Powder, 45c.  a  lb., or 
an  assorted  order  Teas  and  B.  P., 
or  60  lbs.  BoniosaCoffee.SSe.a  lb. 

COUI’oy.S,  which  can  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  many  Mngnin- 
cent  I*reinluiii!i,  given  with 
every  25c.  worth  of  Tea,  Coffee, 
Baking  Powder,  Spices  and 
£xtractS.  Send  todaj  for  our  Premium 
XJstf  prices  s&d  directions. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co. 
Box  290,  31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  Hew  York. 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  W est  Water  St.,  Syracuse,N.  Y. 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Bye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  tbe  straw,  and 
tie  it  again  In  perfect 
bundles.Can  be  changed 
in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  Send  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  GRANT-FEURIS  COMPANY,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


New  Subscription  Offer. 

The  New  Subscriber  who  cuts  out  and  sends  this  slip  or  the  name  of  this  Paper 
at  once  with  $1.75  will  receive: 

All  the  issues  of  The  Companion  for  the  remaining  weeks  of  1903. 
The  Double  Numbers  for  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  New  Year’s. 
The  Youth’s  Companion  “Springtime”  Calendar  for  1904,  litho¬ 
graphed  in  twelve  colors  and  gold.  ei26 

Then  the  fifty-two  issues  of  The  Companion  for  1904  —  a  library  of  the  best  reading 
for  every  member  of  the  family. 

Full  ./Announcement  and  Sample  Copies  of  the  Taper  Free. 

THE  YOUTH’S  COMPANION,  201  COLUMBUS  AVENUE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Rider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  but  If  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  In  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  tho  past  twenty-five  years,  which  Is  proof 
that  wo  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


35  Warren  St..  New  York.  692  Craig  St.,  Montreal.  P.  Q.  40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

239  Franklin  St.,  Boston.  Tenlente-Uey  71,  Havana,  Cuba.  40  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

22  Pl.tt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  8.  W. 


WE  TANK  U 


POB  ORDERS 


FOR  CYPRESS  WATER  TANKS 

NO  TASTE  OR  COLOR  TO  WATER 

EVERLASTING 

RADPH  B.  CARTER  CO.,  86  Cortland  St.,  N.Y. 


SAWMILLS,  <K. 

P.  cats  2,000  feet  per 
day — All  Sizes — Plan- 
lers.Shingle  Mills  and 
Edgers  with  Patent 
Yariaole  Frict loa 
F  eed-PortableGrind. 
Ing  Mills,  Water 
Wheels,  Iiath  Mills, 
etc.  Send  for  large 
Catalogue.  Freight 
don’t  count. 

DeLOACU  HILL  HFQ.COt 
BoxSOOAtUata,  fla. 
lU  Liberty  St„  fl.  Y* 


SWEEP  ^  ^0  B8s|(efs  Ear  Corn  iw 

with  this  Improved  Wolverine  Ball  Bearing,  Triple'  Geared  Grinding  MilL 
PDIICIICC  AUn  ADIIinC  earcorn  in  any  condition;  shelled  corn,  rye, 
wnUdnEd  AnU  imillllw  oats,  barley,  Kaffir  corn,  etc.,  singly  or 
,  mixed.  Makes  coarse,  medium  or  fine  feed  as  desired.  Never  “chunks”  or  “hogs” 
the  feed,  but  produces  an  even  and  uniform  product.  It  Is  the  only  sweep  mill 
gusranteed  to  equal  the  work  of  a  buhr  stone  mill. 

|T  |C  CTDnyfS  ttiid  is  made  of  the  best  material  money  can  buy.  The  cast- 
1 1  Iw  u  I  nUIIU  Ings  in  tbe  gears  are  specially  heavy  and  will  stand  tbe 
‘  most  sevore  strain  that  can  be  legitimately  required  of  a  minding  mill.  Tho 

’'quality  Is  shown  by  the  weight  which  Is  600  pounds.  If  it  were  lighter  it  would  be 
Icheaper,  but  OADAPBTV  Tbisisastumblingblockinthewayofgrindingmllls.  Wehave 
■not  so  good.  UHi  Awl  III  tested  this  one  under  all  conditions  with  all  kinds  and  quality 
■of  grains.  Our  statement  Is  a  guarantee:  If  the  corn  is  dry,  and  tbe  team  makes  five  rounds 
iper  minute  this  mill  will  crush  and  grind  46  bus,  baskets  ol  ear  corn  per  hour,  if  the  team 
■makes  three  rounds  per  minute  it  will  grind  28  bus.  baskets  per  hour.  Grinding  finer,  the  capac- 
lityis  I  IfSIJT  nElilET  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  capacity  of  this  mill  it  ii  the  light- 
lless.  LIUn  I  Ullfir  I  ■  est  draft  sweep  mill  known.  This  Is  so  because  it  Is  fitted  with 
specially  made  hardened  steel  Ball  Bearings.  These  ball  bearings  will  last  a  lifetime  with  ordi- 
A  A  u  nary  care.  We  replace  any  that  are  found  defective  or  wear  out  within  five  years. 

miD  flCCCR  Wo  know  that  this  mill  Is  so  good,  and  so  entirely  t  <habla  that  we  will 
I  uun  Uirklli  ship  it  to  anyone  in  the  United  states  with  the  underb“  idlng  that  it  the 

mill  does  not  do  Just  as  we  claim,  and  does  not  grind  more  than  any  two-horse  mill  made  by  an  fiber  manufact¬ 
urer  ol  any  construction,  of  any  size  buhrs;  if  the  mill  Is  not  made  on  more  scientific  prlnciplt  If  It  does  not 
grind  a  more  uniform  quality  ol  food  and  If  It  Is  not  better  In  every  way  than  any  other  sweep  mil.  II  may  be  re¬ 
turned  to  us  at  our  expense  within  three  days  ol  the  time  you  receive  it.  Test  It  In  comparison  V.  th  any  other 

mill  and  keepthe  |  NDFC  I  lUC  Wo  have  eightsizes  ot  sweep  mills,  613.75  and  up,  and  thirl.'  otherstyles 
one  which  Is  best.  LAIlUC  LllsCi  and  sizes  of  grinders  suited  to  all  grains  and  purposes. 

mfllJC  Jin  nilT  Oan’f 

I  ITId  All  UU  I  buy  a  grinding  mill  of  cny  kind  until  you  get  It.  It  Is  sure  to  save  you  money. 

MARVIN  SMITH  CO.  65.  57.  69.  N.  JEFFERSON  STREET.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


^  1903  Shredder  Blades 

{Talent  Applied _for) 

make  efficient  shredders  out  of  "Ohio”  Feed  and  Ensilage 
Cutters.  The  New  Shredder  BlaLde  is  the  regular  “Ohio” 
knife  with  solid_  integrally  projecting  bits  which  cut'  and 
tear  corn  stalks  into  a  nicely  shredded  condition,  as  shown 
in  the  picture.  It  makes  corn-hay  of  the  fodder. 

Shredder  Bl&des  are  interchangeable  with  knives  on  all 
sizes  "Ohio”  Cutters.  They  successfully  reduce  fodder  to 
the  proper  condition  and  do  not  pulverize  the  leaves  like 
other  styles.^  They  shred  with  the  same  power,  speed  and 
capacity  as  “Ohio”  Cutters,  and  either  the  Chain  or  Blower 
Elevators  handle  the  shredded  corn  perfectly.  Speed.  600 
to  700  revolutions.  Power,  2  Horse  Tread  up  to  12  h.  p. 
Engine  according  to  size.  Let  us  send  the  1903  catalogue 
of  "Ohio”  Cutters  and  Shredders.  "Modem  Silage 
Methods”  10c,  coin  or  stamps.  Manufactured  by 
THE  SILVER  MFC.  CO.,  Sklem,  Ohio.  Established ZS54, 


n  I  IIP  The  Double-Acting  Rams  open 
n  AlYlu  the  valves  as  well  as  shut  them 
off  with  the  power  of  the  water.  More 
water  raised  in  proportion  to  waste  than 
any  ram  made.  No  stopping. 

C.  &  A.  HODGKINS  CO.,  Marlboro.N.H. 


A  Bushel  In  Q  MINIITCC 
Less  Than  OIIIIRUICOi 

That’s  the  way  your  feed  will  be  | 
ground  when  you  use  the 

KEYSTONE 

Triple  Gear 

GRINDING  MILL. 

Builtasstrongasananvil.  Burrs 
are  of  hard  white  iron.  Boxes 
and  guy  irons  furnished  with 

. mill.  Capacity  of  mill  from  20  to 

30  bushels  per  hour.  We  are  making  a  special  in¬ 
troductory  price  now.  Write  for  the  catalogue  and 
prices  on  the  full  line.  Corn  sheilers,  planters,  cul- 1 
tivators,  feed  cutters,  etc. 

Keystone  Farm  Machine  Go.|| 

1 647  Beaver  St.,  York,  Pa. 


Warranted  to 
put  green  or 
dry  fodder  In 
best  shape  for 
f  eediiig.  Snapper  rolls  to  re¬ 
move  ears,  if  wanted ;  adjust¬ 
able  knives  take  up  wear. 

Will  outlastaiiy  other,  h’ully 
described  in  our  free  cata¬ 
logue,  ■w'hieh  includes  drag 
and  circular  saw'S.  sweep  and  tread  powers,  ensilage 
cutters  and  carriers,  nulls,  etc.  Address  Ilept.  R 

SMALLEY  MFC.  CO.  Manitowoc,  WIs. 


Hay  Raisers 

must  keep  down  expense  if  there’s  a  margin  left.  The 
baler  for  most  farmers  is  the  one  they  can  run  them¬ 
selves  at  odd  times  as  they  do  other  farm  work.  Take 
with  you  two  men»  a  boy  and  one  horse  and  you  turn 
off  8  to  12  tons  per  day  with  the 


It's  the  one  big  capacity,  one  horse  full  circle  press.  It 
does  the  work  of  high  priced  inacliines  and  costs  a 
half  less.  It  leaves  the  profit  with  the  hay  maker. 
No  other  so  light  running — all  draft  is  off  at  the  step- 
over.  Bales  compact  and  shapely,  can  be  made  to 
weigh  7otol50lbs.  as  desired.  All  movements  positive. 
Baler  so  simple  and  strong  its  never  out  of  order. 
Descriptive  Red  Ripper  Circular  Sent  Free. 

Harder  Mfg.  Company,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y, 

Makers  of  Silos ^  Ensilage  Cullers  and  Bliywe^i% 
Horse  Powers^  Wood  Sawing  Machines ^  etc* 
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m^T  STOCK  FOR  THE  ORCHARD? 

Sheep,  Swine,  Calves,  Cows. 

What  kind  of  stock  should  be  kept  in  the  orchard? 
I  am  presupposing  that  the  owner  of  the  orchard 
i.s  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind  that  he  woiibl 
better  put  stock  in  his  orchard  at  all.  Not  everyone 
should  do  this.  But  when  the  trees  are  mature  and 
the  size  of  the  farm  will  furnish  another  place  for  the 
Slock  to  run  in  when  they  would  need  to  be  taken 
from  the  orchard,  and  will  admit  of  their  handling 
to  fit  for  market,  the  plan  is  certainly  to  be  com¬ 
mended.  If  good  results  are  to  be  obtained,  it  must 
he  understood  that  the  main  idea  is  the  welfare  of  the 
orchard,  and  not  the  pasture  or  the  stock.  This  will 
mean  furnishing  enough  animals  to  eat  more  than 
that  which  grows  in  the  orchard,  including  drop 
fruit;  so  that  they  must  be  furnished  with  some  rich 
supplementary  food  that  will  in  turn  feed  the  trees. 
A  man  will  have  to  be  guided  in  his  selection  of  ani¬ 
mals  by  his  style  of  farming.  I  would  never  put  in 
mature  cattle,  except  in  an  old  orchard,  and  that  in 
the  Fall  or  Winter,  after  the  fruit  is  gathered  and 
the  ground  dry  or  frozen,  when  damage  is  unlikely. 

If  one  has  some  other  pasture  for  the 
latter  part  of  the  season,  after  the  drop 
apples  are  of  more  value  than  for  feed, 
and  can  winter  them,  sheep  are  excel¬ 
lent;  they  never  gnaw  the  trees  (al¬ 
though  they  will  eat  the  ends  of  a  good 
many  lower  branches) ;  they  are  active 
and  will  eat  every  green  apple  that  falls, 
from  the  very  smallest  to  those  large- 
enough  to  peel.  I  will  guarantee  that  the 
larvae  of  any  insect  that  passes  through 
a  sheep’s  “internal  functions”  will  never 
propagate  the  species.  They  lie  under 
the  shade  of  the  trees  on  the  highest 
ground  (which  is  usually  the  poorest) 
and  deposit  their  droppings,  liqufd  and 
solid,  just  where  they  are  most  needed. 

1  have  often  noticed  the  ground  black 
with  such  droppings  as  far  as  the  branches 
extend. 

Swine  are  nearly  if  not  quite  as  good, 
where  they  can  be  successfully  handled. 

I  know  of  no  place  where  the  by-products 
of  the  dairy  can  be  so  economically  util¬ 
ized  as  through  the  hog  in  the  orchard, 
making  pork,  tree  and  fruit  all  in  one 
operation.  If  they  are  properly  fed,  I 
find  little  damage  from  rooting.  Except  in  the  case  of 
an  unruly  sow,  I  have  not  “rung”  a  hog  for  years. 
A  stranger  could  scarce  tell  that  there  had  been  a 
hog  in  the  orchard,  by  any  signs  of  rooting,  except 
in  the  early  Fall,  when  they  root  a  little,  which  I 
think  is  to  get  the  larvae  of  insects.  I  have  found 
few  if  any  borers  in  the  orchards  where  the  hogs  had 
range.  If  one  has  an  old  orchard  that  has  lain  long 
in  sod,  and  which  he  wishes  broken  up,  usually  the 
safest  and  best  way  is  to  let  the  hogs  plow  it;  here 
they  will  do  a  more  thorough  job  than  any  horse 
plow,  though  not  so  good  looking.  Calves  come  nexi. 
and  are  mainly  valuable  for  turning  the  manurial 
value  of  dairy  by-products  and  protein  feed  given  over 
to  the  trees. 

The  question  naturally  arises:  “Wliat  do  you 
keep?”  and  I  answer  “‘all  three.”  First  sheep,  from 
which  we  raise  Winter  lambs.  These  pay  well,  can  bo 
attended  to  when  we  are  not  pressed  with  work  and 
must  employ  a  certain  amount  of  labor.  They  do 
not  have  to  be  Summer  pastured,  thus  giving  us  more 
stock  than  we  can  handle.  Moreover,  the  grass  grown  in 
the  shade  and  in  an  overstocked  orchard  is  not  con¬ 
ducive  to  profitable  Summer  lamb  growing,  but  is  all 
right  for  feeding  ewes.  We  have  had  much  trouble 
in  getting  our  Shropshire  ewes  to  lamb  early  enough, 
and  th}9  year  have  purchased  a  Tunis  ram.  Later 


I  will  write  and  tell  you  my  reasons  for  so  doing,  and 
what  success  we  have  had  from  the  same. 

Second, hogs;  we  have  plenty  of  skim-milk,  as  well  as 
home-grown  grain,  and  no  money  from  the  farm  ex¬ 
cept  from  fruit  gives  as  much  profit  as  these  orchard- 
fed  swine,  A  number  of  breeding  hogs,  with  their 
litters,  either  sold  as  pigs  at  six  or  eight  weeks,  or 
fed  till  they  dress  100  or  150  pounds,  are  another 
profitable  connecting  link  between  the  dairy  and  the 
orchard.  A  bushel  of  corn  or  rye  fed  to  them  will 
require  less  labor  to  market  and  usually  brings  more 
money  than  if  sold  direct  for  cash,  and  the  trees  get 
all  the  benefit  of  the  manurial  values  of  the  same. 

Third,  calves,  of  which  we  raise  a  dozen  or  so  an¬ 
nually.  They,  too,  take  the  skim-milk  with  a  little 
grain,  return  fertility  to  the  trees,  while  the  orchard 
makes  a  convenient  shady  place  for  them.  At  the  end 
of  two  years  I  have  cows  whose  main  value  is  of 
course  for  daii-y  animals,  but  have  during  the  first 
part  of  their  lives  at  least  been  another  link  in  the 
chain  of  dairy,  fertility  and  fruit.  Last,  one  orchard 
over  50  years  old,  is  situated  next  the  barnyard,  and 
has  a  southern  exposure.  When  the  ground  is  hard 
or  frozen,  we  allow  the  milk  cows  to  run  in  there  a 


few  hours  every  pleasant  day,  which  again  carries 
and  leaves  in  the  orchard  a  goodly  amount  of  fertility, 
both  liquid  and  solid.  In  spite  of  close  pasturing,  it 
is  astonishing  how  early  in  the  Spring  these  or¬ 
chards  will  be  covered  with  a  rich  mat  of  green,  and 
what  a  wealth  of  herbage  grows  after  the  stock  is 
taken  out  in  the  early  Fall,  showing  how  full  the  soil 
is  of  fertility.  On  about  20  acres  of  orchard  this 
treatment  has  now  continued  25  years.  In  this 
time  I  have  never  missed  but  one  crop  of  apples, 
which  was  in  1885,  when  a  frost  (May  29)  destroyed 
all  vegetation.  These  trees  have  in  this  period  borne 
crops  annually  averaging  2,500  bushels  of  barreled 
fruit,  of  excellent  quality,  high  color  and  medium  in 
size.  I  have  not  spent  one  cent  for  cultivation  or  fer¬ 
tilizers;  the  trees  are  healthy,  and  what  can  a  man 
ask  more,  when  the  labor  problem  is  becoming  such 
an  important  factor  in  our  farm  economy? 

EDWARD  VAX  ALSTYNE. 

WATER  ON  DRY  FODDER. 

I  notice  the  question  on  page  721  about  using  water 
when  cutting  dry  corn  fodder  into  a  silo.  The  fodder 
from  30  acres  of  corn  is  quite  a  lot  of  feed,  and  I 
think  I  should  go  slow  in  trying  to  dampen  it  enough 
to  make  silage  of  it.  “How  much  water  should  I  turn 
pn  tp  it?  Of  course  I  don’t  want  it  too  wet  or  too 


dry.”  I  hardly  think  he  can  get  it  too  wet;  that  is 
unless  he  has  running  water  and  can  turn  on  a  deluge 
of  it.  I  have  not  had  a  great  amount  of  experience 
with  shredded  fodder,  but  last  year  I  did  some  shred¬ 
ding;  all  were  pleased  with  the  fodder  and  it  kept  well. 
Last  year  my  corn  stood  late  and  was  frozen  as  well 
as  very  ripe,  so  I  picked  the  corn  off,  and  when  I  cut 
into  the  silo  I  wet  it,  as  I  thought,  quite  heavily; 
but  as  there  was  no  corn  to  speak  of,  it  did  not  pack 
as  closely  as  it  ought  to,  and  in  consequence  my 
silage  was  a  failure. 

Last  year  the  question  was  asked  regarding  the 
quantity  of  shredded  fodder  it  was  possible  to  put 
in  one  mow,  and  whether  to  put  salt  or  straw  in  the 
mow.  In  regard  to  the  first,  I  shredded  the  stalks 
from  10  acres  into  a  mow  and  on  to  a  scaffold  for  one 
man;  the  fodder  on  the  scaffold  seemed  to  keep  the 
best.  What  went  into  the  mow  molded  to  a  larger 
extent,  but  the  stock  cleaned  it  all  up.  Corn  fodder 
can  be  too  dry  to  shred;  that  is,  if  very  dry  the  leaves 
all  crumble  to  dust.  I  did  some  shredding  for  a  horse 
dealer;  his  stalks  were  dug  out  of  the  snow;  and 
when  he  was  using  the  last  of  them  they  were  fit  only 
for  bedding,  but  he  said  they  were  worth  all  they 
cost  for  that.  In  regard  to  salting  the 
fodder,  all  the  persons  who  had  their 
fodder  shredded  use  quite  a  large  amount 
of  salt,  but  whether  that  improves  the 
keeping  of  the  fodder  I  cannot  say,  but 
presume  the  stock  relished  it  better. 

I  have  filled,  or  rather  have  attempted 
to  fill,  several  silos,  but  have  found  that, 
with  one  exception,  none  of  the  farmers 
have  had  corn  enough  to  fill,  as  usual; 
two  bought  standing  corn  to  help  out 
their  own  crops.  I  have  seen  corn  that 
looked  fine,  but  which  turned  out  very 
poor,  there  being  many  hills  either  miss¬ 
ing  or  only  one  stalk  in  the  hill.  I  also 
had  an  accident,  on  September  24,  about 
2  P.  M.,  with  about  10  minutes’  more  run 
to  finish  the  job.  I  discovered  fire  on  the 
roof  of  the  barn  where  I  was  at  work. 
The  wind  being  very  strong  ana  the  barn 
a  high  one,  before  we  could  get  to  the 
roof  the  fire  had  burned  through  the 
roof,  and  so  it  burned  the  barn  with  con¬ 
tents.  The  house  being  connected,  went, 
too;  also  the  new  house  of  a  son  of  the 
owner  of  the  place;  and  the  wind  being 
strong,  carried  sparks  to  the  buildings,  20 
rods  away,  of  another  farm,  and  all  were  consumed, 
with  crops,  including  three  acres  of  tobacco,  there 
being  a  total  loss  of  $15,000,  partly  insured.  This  is 
the  first  time  my  engine  has  been  the  cause  of  fire, 
but  this  one  has  given  me  a  lesson  to  keep  the  stack 
screened..  j.  n.  ii. 

Easthampton,  Mass. 

A  TOMATO  GROWER  TALKS  SEED. 

On  page  673,  among  the  answers  to  R.  L.  W.,  Scalp 
Level,  Pa.,  I  notice  the  last  one  signed  M.  Garrahan, 
Pennsylvania.  I  have  read  and  reread  that  article  sev¬ 
eral  times,  also  discussed  it  with  at  least  two  other 
readers.  Now  if  either  of  us  is  able  to  interpret 
M.  Garrahan  correctly,  I  think  he  is  about  in  the  same 
predicament  that  the  Irishman  was  who  jumped 
from  the  second-story  window  of  a  burning  building 
and  nearly  killed  himself.  His  Piend  Mike  bent  over 
him  after  he  landed  and  said:  “Pat,  are  you  kilt?” 
In  Pat’s  hurry  to  leave  the  building  he  got  his  coat 
on  hindside  before.  He  go  up  slowly  and  viewed  him¬ 
self  all  over,  looked  up  at  Mike  and  said:  “Mike,  I’m 
not  kilt,  but  fatally  twisted.”  I  either  don’t  under¬ 
stand  Mr.  Garrahan’s  meaning,  or  he  is  a  good  deal 
like  Pat,  fatally  twisted,  where  he  talks  a’oout  seed. 
I  have  been  a  grower  of  tomatoes  for  25  years,  and 
have  learned  during  that  time  that  everything  with  a 


SHEEP,  SHADE  AND  FRESH  AIR.  Fig.  374.  See  Page  750. 
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hull  on  it  is  not  seed,  or  if  it  is,  it  is  not  the  seed 
to  plant  to  make  money  from,  or  grow  a  maximum 
crop.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  G.  how  many 
of  those  people  that  buy  from  “showy  pic¬ 
tures  and  forcible  stories  only”  are  growing 
maximum  crops.  I  know  farmers  who  do  this 
ana  are  always  lamenting  over  their  bad  luck,  and 
say  to  the  old  “fogies”  like  myself,  who  pass  a 
thousand  hills  of  tomatoes  to  find  one  “that  looks 
like  a  pile  of  bricks,”  that  fellow  is  lucky;  better 
spell  it  with  a  p  before  it.  Where  do  all  our  new  and 
improved  varieties  of  vegetables  come  from?  Do  they 
come  from  the  brains  of  these  men,  who  lie  awake 
nights  trying  to  conjure  up  something  to  sell  the  “old 
farmer”?  Not  by  a  long  way.  Some  of  our  best  va¬ 
rieties  of  tomatoes  originated  on  the  farms  of  just 
such  men  as  M.  G.  mentions,  for  example,  the  Sparks 
Earliana.  He  says  that  variety  is  “far  and  away  ahead 
of  all  the  early  varieties  to-day.”  To  that  I  say 
amen.  But  my  point  is  on  saving  the  seed,  so  stick 
to  your  text.  M.  G.  admits  that  that  hill  of  toma¬ 
toes  was  early,  was  reasonably  vigorous,  the  fruit 
nearly  all  ripened  at  same  time.  Now  what  on  earth 
is  there  exasperating  about  that?  As  I  see  it,  that 
lull  of  fruit  had  three  of  the  essential  qualifications 
necessary  to  be  there  before  any  practical  man  would 
attempt  to  save  seed.  Should  M.  G.  wish  to  raise 
purebred  poultry  or  cattle,  or  fancy  horses,  trotters 
for  instance,  would  he  begin  by  selecting  the  first 
pair  he  came  across,  or  would  he  look  around  for 
such  types  of  hen,  cow  or  horse  as  good  judgment  dic¬ 
tated  was  necessary?  Why,  any  sane  man  can  an¬ 
swer  that  question.  He  would  no  more  think  of  try¬ 
ing  to  raise  trotting  horses  from  his  farm  animaL 
than  he  would  try  to  fly. 

Is  it  not  just  as  important  with  vegetable  breeding 
as  with  animals?  Of  course  it  is.  That  being  the 
case,  then  why  not  do  what  these  old  fogies  are  doing 
and  more;  keep  right  at  it  from  year  to  year,  select¬ 
ing  from  what  is  nearest  your  ideal  of  whatever  plant 
you  are  breeding,  securing  seed  only  from  those  plants 
that  show  constitutional  vigor?  By  so  doing  you  wid 
breed  up  to  a  higher  standard,  and  so  far  away  from 
the  original  in  time,  that  you  may  have  something 
to  sell  without  lying  awake  nights  trying  to  conjure 
it  up,  and  when  anyone  buys  it  it  will  be  worth  100 
cents  to  the  dollar.  I  write  this  because  I  feel  that 
if  others  interpret  M.  G.  as  I  do,  his  article  will  do 
more  harm  than  good.  I  say  don’t  buy  seeds 
from  glowing  pictures  and  forceful  stories. 

New  Jersey.  c.  c.  inTLSAirr. 

HQ]N  TO  HANDLE  CURRANT  CUHINOS. 

Is  it  too  late  in  the  season  to  cut  off  the  new  growth  of 
currant  bushes?  If  not,  how  much  shall  I  cut  them?  Can 
they  now  be  buried  for  cuttings?  H.  t.  s. 

Jay,  N.  Y. 

Any  time  in  the  month  of  October  will  do  to 
cut  back  the  new  wood  of  this  year’s  growth  from  the 
currant  bushes.  It  is  best  to  remove  about  two- 
Ihirds  of  this  season’s  wood.  This  is  the  best  month 
to  do  this  work,  provided  you  wish  to  propagate  from 
the  cuttings;  however,  you  can  cut  back  any  time 
from  now  until  March  1.  Make  the  cuttings  four  to 
nine  inches  in  length,  and  insert  them  in  well-en¬ 
riched  soil  straight  down  at  once.  It  is  best  to  plant 
them  in  double  rows  10  inches  apart.  Have  the  cut¬ 
tings  five  inches  apart  in  the  rows  and  the  doubie 
rows  three  feet  apart,  to  allow  cultivation  by  horse. 
Set  deep  enough  so  that  the  cuttings  will  be  even  with 
the  grade  surface  of  the  ground;  then  cover  over  with 
two  inches  of  horse  manure  and  let  it  remain  on  the 
plants  until  cultivation  begins  in  the  Spring,  then  in¬ 
corporate  it  in  the  soil  wdth  cultivator  and  hoe.  When 
tieated  in  this  way  the  callusing  process  takes  place 
during  the  Winter  and  often  small  roots  are  formed. 
These  have  a  decided  advantage  over  cuttings  that 
are  buried  aw^ay  in  Winter  and  planted  in  the  Spring. 

_  T.  j.  o, 

MORE  ABOUT  WOOLLY  APHIS. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  (page  660)  contains  a  reply  suggesting 
the  easy  simplicity  of  eradicating  Woolly  aphis  by 
spraying  or  painting  with  whale-oil  soap  or  kerosene  and 
water.  I  should  like  further  information.  Does  the 
Woolly  aphis  form  worms  that  eat  out  patches  of  the 
inner  bark  among  the  branches  of  apple  trees,  leaving 
the  outer  bark  to  dry  up  and  turn  dark  afterwards? 
Does  this  aphis  form  lice  that  collect  about  the  roots 
of  apple  trees?  If  your  expert  answers  yes  to  either  of 
the  foregoing,  will  he  explain  their  transitions  and 
habits  at  each  season  of  the  year,  and  how  far  his  answer 
on  page  660  conveys  serviceable  information?  1  think 
I.odeman  or  Bailey  refers  to  their  transition  into  lice 
about  the  roots,  and  1  have  myself  found  about  Augu.st 
what  seem  like  Woolly  aphis  under  the  outer  bark. 
Boston,  Mass.  a.  f.  m. 

No,  the  Woolly  aphis  does  not  form  worms  that 
kill  the  outer  bark  on  trees.  There  is  a  root  form 
which  works  on  the  roots  below  ground,  forming  gall¬ 
like  enlargements  on  the  roots.  The  life  history  of 
the  Woolly  aphis  is  not  yet  fully  understood.  It  is 
evidently  quite  complicated.  It  is  believed  that  true 


sexed  forms  are  developed  in  the  Autumn,  which  lay 
Winter  eggs  in  the  bark,  from  which,  in  the  Spring, 
there  hatches  a  female  aphid  which  originates  a  new 
colony  in  the  branches.  In  warmer  regions  some  of 
the  lice  survive  the  Winter  and  start  the  new  colonies 
in  the  Spring.  The  root  form  survives  the  Winter  as 
young  lice  or  nymphs,  and  it  seems  probable  that 
there  is  a  regular  upward  migration  in  Spring  and 
early  Summer  from  the  roots,  the  aerial  colonies  ap¬ 
pearing  first  near  the  crown  and  at  a  later  period  on 
the  higher  parts  of  the  trees.  At  any  time  during  the 
Summer  and  Fall  there  may  be  migrations  to  the 
roots  and  throughout  the  year  the  subterranean  col¬ 
onies  are  maintained.  The  lice  are  spread  by  wingej 
forms  developed  in  Autumn,  also  by  wingless  forms 
getting  on  to  the  feet  of  birds  and  large  insects,  and 
a  very  wide  distribution  is  accomplished  by  the 
commerce  in  nursery  stock.  My  answer  on  page  660 
refers  only  to  the  branch  or  aerial  form  of  the  Woolly 
aphis,  and  I  know  it  is  serviceable  for  this  form  from 


practical  experience.  For  the  root  form,  tobacco  dust 
dug  into  the  soil  around  the  tree  in  liberal  quantities 
has  given  good  results.  I  would  not  accept  nursery 
trees  showing  any  of  the  nodules  or  enlargements  in 
roots  peculiar  to  the  work  of  this  pest. 

M.  V.  SLIXGERLAND. 


SMALL  ROLLERS;  TILLAGE  AND 
EVAPORATION. 

Suppose  a  man  had  two  rollers,  each  weighinj?  l,00f) 
pounds,  one  live  feet  and  the  other  three  feet  in  diameter, 
would  there  be  any  difference  in  their  crushing  capacity, 
and  if  so,  w-hy?  Suppose  you  have  two  pans  two  feet 
square  and  six  inches  deep  lilled  with  wet  sand,  apply¬ 
ing  the  same  amount  of  heat,  either  above  or  below, 
stirring  one  three  incH's  deep,  which  would  dry  out 
the  quicker?  p.  h.  f. 

Rloomsburg,  Pa. 

Three  reasons  may  be  given  why  a  roller  with  a 
diameter  of  three  feet  would  have  a  greater  crush¬ 
ing  capacity:  (1)  Owing  to  the  smaller  diameter,  the 
roller  would  press  on  a  smaller  area  of  soil  at  any 


UNDER  SILO  IN  AUSTRALIA.  Fig.  276.  See  Page  750. 

given  moment  of  time;  (2)  the  roller  would  come  in 
contact  with  the  clods  in  a  relatively  more  hori¬ 
zontal  manner  if  smaller,  and  consequently  would 
crush  the  clods  more  easily;  (3)  a  small  roller  will 
pull  harder,  because  such  a  roller  in  effect  is  going 
u]j  a  steeper  grade.  If  the  roller  pulls  harder,  the 
resistance  against  the  roller  must  be  greater  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  crushing  capacity  greater. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  three  inches 
of  stirred  sand  will  dry  out  more  quickly  than  the 
three  inches  which  are  not  stirred,  because  a  larger 
area  of  moist  sand  is  brought  in  contact  with  the 
air,  and  the  moister  particles  of  sand  are  being  con¬ 
stantly  brought  to  the  surface.  In  all  probabilities 
the  pan  of  sand  which  is  stirred  three  inches  deep 
will  dry  out  first,  because  the  capillary  power  of  the 
sand  is  very  small.  In  case  of  the  soil,  however,  we 
may  have  somewhat  different  conditions.  The  writer 
once  placed  two  cans  of  soil  six  inches  in  diameter 
and  one  foot  deep  in  the  sunlight  in  a  room  and 
stirred  the  surface  of  one  one  inch  deep  and  left  the 


other  unstirred.  In  this  way  he  prevented  the 
evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  can  one  inch  deep 
equal  in  amount  to  one-quarter  of  an  inch  of  rain¬ 
fall  during  the  week.  In  this  case  the  inch  of  dry 
soil  had  acted  as  a  mulch  and  decreased  evaporation 
from  the  moist  soil  underneath,  while  in  the  un¬ 
stirred  soil  capillary  action  brought  the  moisture  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  surface.  It  can  readily  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  whether  evaporation  from  the  surface 
of  the  soil  is  to  be  decreased  by  tillage  will  depend 
upon  climatic  conditions.  If  the  rainfall  is  frequent, 
so  as  to  keep  the  surface  of  the  soil  constantly  moist, 
surface  tillage  may  increase  instead  of  decrease  the 
evaporation,  while  during  a  period  of  drought  surface 
tillage  may  decrease  evaporation.  The  writer  carried 
on  experiments  during  two  years  to  determine  what 
would  happen  under  ordinary  conditions  of  rainfall, 
and  his  results  indicated  that  during  those  seasons 
there  was  no  material  difference  in  soils  which  were 
stirred  and  others  which  were  not  stirred.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  a  mulch  of  cut  straw  was  very 
much  more  effective  in  preventing  evaporation  than 
was  surface  tillage,  and  that  the  growing  of  plants 
upon  the  soil  very  greatly  Increased  the  amount  of 
moisture  evaporated  therefrom;  consequently,  that  if 
a  lack  of  tillage  means  a  growth  of  weeds,  a  very  ma¬ 
terial  increase  in  the  amount  of  evaporation  of  moist¬ 
ure  from  the  soil  will  result.  thos.  f.  huxt. 


A  NOVEL  POWER  WINDMILL. 

1  send  you  a  picture  of  a  power  windmill,  see  Fig  275, 
that  was  built  to  order  for  us  in  1884  and  did  the 
pumping  water  for  over  200  head  of  horses  and  cattle 
for  14  years;  also  was  used  for  grinding  feed,  etc.  11 
was  seven  or  eight  horse  power,  12  feet  high  and  12 
feet  in  diameter.  It  would  run  in  a  lighter  wind  than 
any  other  mill,  and  when  wide  open  in  a  heavy  wind 
would  only  make  36  revolutions  to  the  minute.  The 
outside  of  mill  was  solid,  deflecting  boards  allowing 
the  wind  to  enter  only  on  one  side.  The  inner  wheel 
consisted  of  12  2xl2-foot  upright  cups;  these 
were  held  open  in  the  wind  by  springs  and  was  the 
most  sensitive  and  complete  governing  device  I  ever 
saw  on  a  mill.  This  mill  in  heavy  use  for  14  years 
cost  us  nothing  for  repairs,  the  only  expense  being 
for  oil.  The  only  objection  that  could  be  raised 
against  this  mill  was  the  expense,  the  lumber  in  it 
costing  over  $100;  but  when  I  go  through  the  country 
and  see  many  of  the  larger  modern  power  mills  either 
wrecked  or  out  of  repair  and  compare  my  own  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  new  14-foot  wheel,  I  believe  our  old 
power  mill  was  not  at  all  dear.  Unfortunately  we  lost 
the  old  power  mill  in  a  fire  which  destroyed  our  barns 
in  1898.  E.  s.  A. 

Scipio,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

BRIEF  FERTILIZER  TALKS. 

Clover  vs.  “  Mixed  Grasses. " 

Wlierc  hay  is  sold  from  the  farm,  no  stock  being  kept, 
will  clover  yield  as  much  revenue  per  acre,  fertilized  with 
rock  and  muriate,  as  can  bo  obtained  when  mixed  grasse.s 
and  clover  ai-e  sown,  fertilized  with  nitrate,  rock  and 
muriate?  Since  we  have  been  using  bone,  rock  and  mur¬ 
iate  freely,  clover  has  increased  rapidly  in  our  tields,  and 
one  in  particular  has  at  least  one-half  clover.  Now  the 
Witch  gra.ss.  Timothy  and  Red-top  comprising  the  other 
half,  need  the  nitrate,  of  course,  but  how  shall  we  top- 
dress  such  a  field?  E.  C.  c. 

Sandy  Creek,  Me. 

This  question  must  be  settled  by  experience.  It 
would  do  little  good  to  theorize  about  it.  We  would 
like  to  have  our  readers  discuss  it.  Near  our  own 
farm  Timothy  and  Red-top  hay  will  sell  for  about 
25  per  cent  more  than  clover,  though  the  latter  has 
a  higher  feeding  value.  You  can  hardly  expect  to 
keep  up  the  clover  field  without  plowing  and  re¬ 
seeding  it  at  least  once  in  three  years.  When  well 
seeded  down  the  Timothy  and  Red-top  can  be  cut  foi' 
five  years  or  more,  if  well  fertilized,  and  on  a  hay 
farm  it  is  an  advantage  not  to  plow  too  much.  With 
our  prices  for  hay  we  would  seed  Timothy  and  Red- 
top,  and  use  nitrogen.  It  is  not  considered  good  prac¬ 
tice  to  raise  pure  clover  hay  for  sale  unless  you  have 
a  special  trade  for  hay.  If  we  had  a  field  of  half 
Timothy  we  should  fertilize  it  as  though  there  was  no 
clover  in  it. 

Cow  Peas  Thai  Catch  Nitrogen. 

1  observed  in  plowing  under  a  crop  of  cow  peas  a  few 
days  ago,  that  the  peas  growing  in  the  dead  furrows  and 
very  thin  patches  wliere  there  was  not  much  plant  food 
were  much  better  supplied  with  nitrogen  than  those 
which  grew'  in  richer  soil.  The  tops  were  much  smaller, 
but  the  nitrogen  nodules  were  more  abundant  and  much 
larger.  Is  this  the  experience  of  others  who  have  grown 
COW'  peas?  If  so,  is  it  because  where  there  it  not  much 
plant  food  in  the  soil  they  are  more  dependent  on  the 
atmosphere?  c.  c.  c. 

Buckhannon,  W.  Va. 

What  you  state  has  been  observed  by  many  farmers. 
Scientific  experiments  seem  to  have  proved  that  the 
cow-pea  plant  is  not  unlike  the  average  human  being 
in  its  willingness  to  work.  Surround  a  boy  wdth  all 
he  needs  so  that  his  desires  are  quickly  gratified, 
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be  will  do  little  for  himself.  Plant  cow  peas  in  rich 
{•oil,  where  there  is  plenty  of  nitrogen,  and  while  they 
vill  make  strong  vines,  they  will  not  take  as  much 
ritrogen  out  of  the  air  as  they  will  in  poor  soil, 
■where  nitrogen  is  scarce.  Prof.  E.  B.  Voorhees  planted 
cow  peas  in  large  pots,  so  that  he  could  know  whether 
rkrogen  was  gained  or  lost.  He  added  nitrogen  as 
f  rtilizer  to  some  of  the  pots,  -while  others  had  no 
ji’ant  food  added.  The  pots  of  poor  soil,  where  the 
cow  peas  grew  without  any  fertilizer,  contained  more 
nitrogen  after  the  cow  peas  were  cut  and  taken  away 
than  those  which  were  fertilized!  Thus  the  cow  peas, 
when  forced  to  do  so,  obtained  more  nitrogen  than 
was  supplied  to  the  other  cow  peas  in  the  fertilizer. 
Wo  conclude  from  this  that  the  best  place  on  the  farm 
for  cow  peas  is  on  the  poorest  soil.  We  should  grow 
this  crop  to  add  nitrogen  to  the  soil — not  to  take  it 
away;  and  follow  with  grain,  potatoes,  fruit  or  other 
crops,  w'hich  must  take  nitrogen  and  cannot  return 
it.  We  would  not  use  nitrogen  in  fertilizing  the  cow 
pea,  but  would  use  potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 

How  are  -we  to  know  that  the  cow  peas  take  nitro¬ 
gen  from  the  air?  The  little  warts  or  nodules  on  the 
roots  show  that  the  plant  is  working  for  us.  As  is 
now  quite  well  known,  these  growths  on  the  roots 
show  that  the  bacteria  which  are  responsible  for  the 
gain  of  nitrogen  are  at  -work.  Observation  will  show 
that  C.  C.  C.  is  quite  right  in  supposing  that  the 
plants  which  show  these  nodules  are  producers  of 
nitrogen,  while  the  others  may  be  consumers.  We 
had  .a  striking  illustration  of  this  once  when,  by  mis¬ 
take,  a  bag  of  nitrate  of  soda  was  used  on  cow  peas — 
in  place  of  muriate  of  potash.  Where  the  nitrate 
went  the  i)lants  were  large  and  fine,  but  the  roots 
were  smooth.  Where  the  potash  was  used  the  plants 
were  smaller,  but  the  roots  w'ere  thickly  covered  with 
nodules.  As  all  the  cow  peas  were  used  for  a  manurial 
crop,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  effect  upon  the  soil.  The 
nitrate  of  soda  was  used  by  the  cow  peas  and  simply 
went  back  to  the  soil  in  a  less  available  form.  There 
was  no  gain.  Where  the  cow  peas  were  obliged  to 
hunt  their  own  nitrogen,  there  was  a  clear  gain  in 
nlant  food.  This  action  of  cow  peas  and  other  crops 
like  clover  and  beans  is  now  weil  understood.  Ex¬ 
periments  at  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station  justify 
the  director  in  saying  that  “no  general  farmer  in 
Illinois  needs  to  purchase  more  than  two  elements  o; 
fertility,”  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  By  using  bone 
meal  and  muriate  of  potash  in  connection  with  cow 
peas  and  similar  crops,  a  supply  of  nitrogen  ample  for 
ordinary  crops  can  be  provided  on  the  farms  of  the 
Central  West. 

Value  of  Stored  Manure. 

AV’hat  is  the  value  of  horse  manure  as  ordinarily  dumped 
under  a  barn  and  allowed  to  remain  a  year,  when  it  is 
dry.  as  compared  with  the  frast  article?  F.  ii. 

Ludlow.  Vt. 

It  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  pile.  There  is 
usually  more  or  less  loss  of  nitrogen  in  such  a  case. 
If  it  has  not  been  kept  moist,  and  thus  has  “fire- 
fanged,”  this  loss  is  considerable.  Ton  for  ton,  the 
manure  in  the  cellar  is  probably  as  rich,  if  not  richer, 
than  the  fresh  article,  since  it  has  dried  out  more  or 
less  and  thus  lost  weight  in  water.  There  is  not  so 
much  of  it  as  there  was  at  first,  and  a  fair  estimate 
would  be  a  loss  of  25  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  It  all  de¬ 
pends  on  the  way  it  has  been  kept. 

Discussion  of  a  Fruit  Fertilizer. 

Is  this  fertilizer  good  for  raspberry  and  strawberry 
plants?  Nitrogen  organic,  2.70  per  cent,  52.2  i)Ounds  i>er 
ten;  phosphoric  acid  available,  7.40  per  cent,  14!).2  pounds 
per  ton;  phosphoric  acid  total,  ^.o:!  i)er  cent,  172.fi  i)Ounds: 
potash,  t.35  per  cent,  27.0  pounds:  estimated  trade  value 
of  the  above  ingredients,  $17.09  per  ton.  w.  t.  z. 

For  use  on  our  soil  we  should  tvant  at  least  five  per 
cent  of  potash  in  a  fruit  fertilizer.  Unless  the  soil 
is  naturally  heavy  and  strong  we  doubt  if  you  wil! 
find  enough  potash  in  this  mixture  to  help  you  with 
small  fruit.  You  will  see  from  the  following  table 
how  such  mixture  can  be  made: 


Nitrogen 

I’hoshoric  acid 

I’otash 

9fX) 

lbs. 

tankage . 54 

122 

4()IJ 

!bs. 

acifl  phosphate.... 

52 

(iO 

lbs. 

nitrate  of  potash.. 

30 

Tota 

1 

54 

174 

30 

Thus,  in  1,360  pounds  of  this  mixture  you  have 
more  plant  food  than  you  have  in  the  full  ton  of  fer¬ 
tilizer.  You  save  the  handling,  bagging  and  freight 
cn  640  pounds  of  “filler.”  Such  figures  show  why 
it  does  not  pay  to  buy  cheap  mixed  fertiliz.ers,  for 
Avhen  you  do  so  you  are  obliged  to  pay  for  a  lot  of 
“bulk”  which  has  no  value  to  the  plant.  It  is  like  a 
man  mixing  oak  sa-wdust  half  and  half  with  corn- 
meal  and  paying  75  cents  a  hundred  for  it.  when  pure 
cornmeal  costs  80  cents!  The  trade  value  of  a  ferti¬ 
lizer  means  what  the  plant  food  costs  in  the  market. 
The  eastern  experiment  stations  figure  the  cost  of 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  from  the  whole¬ 
sale  prices  quoted  in  a  standard  paper.  For  example, 
suppose  they  find  that  for  one  year  the  quoted  price 
of  nitrate  of  soda  was  ?40  for  an  average  sample 


containing  16  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  They  would  put 
the  trade  value  at  1214  cents  a  pound,  and  to  this 
should  be  added  fair  profit  to  the  retailer  and  cost  of 
handling,  bagging  and  freight.  In  the  same  way  the 
trade  values  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  -will  be 
figured  out.  Of  course  no  one  will  mix  up  this  “trade 
value”  with  the  agricultural  value — or  what  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  will  add  to  the  crop.  A  pound  of  nitrogen  put 
o:i  the  soil  may  cost  you  15  cents  and  increase  the 
value  of  your  crop  one  dollar — or  it  may  not  produce 
a  crop  worth  10  cents.  That  will  depend  upon  you, 
your  soil,  and  the  judgment  you  use.  This  “trade 
value,”  if  well  understood,  gives  you  a  chance  to 
know  what  you  are  buying,  and  whether  you  are 
paying  too  much.  Of  course  a  western  farmer  must 
understand  that  the  “trade  values”  here  in  New  York 
are  not  always  fair  for  this  locality.  On  potash  the 
cost  of  handling  from  the  seaboard  must  be  added, 
because  the  potash,  is  imported.  With  nlti’ogen  and 
phosphoric  acid,  however,  the  values  are  not  accurate, 
because  the  wastes  from  the  packing  houses — like 
bone  and  tankage — supply  these  elements,  and  the 
western  farmer  can  get  them  cheaper  than  farmers 
of  the  East.  The  Illinois  Experiment  Station  says 
chat  the  “value  of  nitrogen  is  one  cciif  a  pound,  since  it 
can  be  produced  on  the  farm  at  that  nrice  by  using 
clover.  Alfalfa  and  other  leguminous  plants.  The  Sta¬ 
tion  goes  further  to  say  that  no  Western  farmer  who 
will  use  these  crops  properly  need  buy  nitrogen.  It 
places  the  value  of  phosphoric  acid  at  three  cents  a 
pound  in  the  form  of  acid  phosphate,  because  a  ton 
containing  250  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  can  bo 
bought  in  carload  Iocs  in  Illinois  for  ?7.50.  Finn 
ground  steamed  bone  costing  .$25  per  ton,  gives  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  according  to  the  Illinois  Station,  at  about 
12  cents  a  pound.  We  would  figure  it  cheaper  than 
that,  as  we  would  call  the  70  pounds  of  nitrogen  in 
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the  bone  worth  at  least  $10.  To  illustrate  this  “trade 
value”  of  a  fertilizer,  it  is  stated  in  Bulietin  88  of  the 
Illinois  Station  that  dried  blood,  containing  280 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  costs  $42  wholesale  in  Chicago. 
That  means  a  trade  value  of  15  cents  a  pound. 
When  this  blood  fertilizer  was  used  in  experiment, 
it  gave  at  most  an  increase  in  crop  value  of  only  two 
cents  a  pound!  This  might  be  accounted  for  in  two 
ways — it  was  used  on  wheat — a  low-priced  crop  com¬ 
pared  with  fruit  or  potatoes — and  the  soil  probably 
contained  humus  enough  to  produce  a  fair  wheat 
crop.  All  this  shows  that  a  western  farmer  begin¬ 
ning  to  use  fertilizers  will  do  best  to  try  either  hone 
or  acid  phosphate  and  potash  rather  than  cheap 
mixtures.  _ 

CONFESSIONS  OF  A  FEED  DEALER. 

“I  Started  in  the  grain  and  feed  business  primarily 
(of  course)  to  make  money,  and  secondarily  to  help 
the  farmers,  whom  I  believed  could  save  money  by 
more  thoughtfully  purchasing  their  feed  stuffs.  Well, 
I’ve  dropped  the  second  notion  with  a  decided  thud, 
and  now  let  the  farmer  go  it  alone.  I  had  been 
brought  up  on  a  dairy  farm,  and  had  made  a  fairly 
intelligent  study  of  feeding  cows,  but  as  far  as  im¬ 
parting  any  information  to  the  average  farmer  is 
concerned,  I  have  found  that  in  my  business  it  doesn’t 
pay.  I  am  here  now  to  sell  feed,  and  all  I  can  at  the 
best  possible  price  that  competition  will  allow.  You 
ask  what  changed  my  ideas?  A  number  of  things. 
One  of  the  principal  reasons  is  that  the  average 
farmer,  and  he  is  in  the  great  majority,  makes  his 
milk  without  any  knowledge  of  its  cost,  or  much 
of  a  deep  desire  to  cheapen  that.  He’s  after  milk 
and  lots  of  it,  and  so  now  1  sell  him  feed  that  is  heavy 
and  concentrated  in  weight  as  possible.  He  wants 
heavy  flour  middlings,  hominy  feed,  cornmeal  and 
gluten  meal.  These  are  all  very  heavy  per  quart,  and 


unthinkingly  he  feeds  a  good  many  pounds  to  get  his 
desired  result.  Of  course  the  more  pounds  and  tons 
he  feeds  the  more  feed  I  sell  and  the  more  profit  there 
is  for  me. 

“Then  there  is  another  class  who  are  looking  for 
cheap  feed,  and  they  are  my  most  profitable  cus¬ 
tomers.  I  am  all  fixed  for  them  and  like  to  see  them 
come  to  my  mill;  in  fact  I  do  all  possible  to  get  their 
trade.  To  illustrate  how  it  works,  I  can  buy  an  oat 
feed  in  100-pound  sacks  to-day  that  will  cost  me 
$11.50  per  ton  delivered  here.  This  sells  at  from  $15 
to  $18  per  ton,  and  so  nets  me  a  good  profit.  It  is  put 
up  in  attractively  branded  sacks,  and  even  that  goes 
quite  a  way  with  a  good  many  farmers.  It  has  a 
guarantee  of  714  pei’  cent  protein  and  three  per  cent 
fat.  It.  is  not  as  good  actually  as  nice  early-cut  hay  to 
produce  milk,  but  the  men  who  buy  this  kind  of  feed 
don’t  do  their  haying  very  early.  Feeds  are  not  sold 
on  the  basis  of  their  feeding  value;  their  price  de¬ 
pends  on  supply  and  demand.  Comparing  real  food 
value,  this  oat  feed  is  worth  less  than  $7  per  ton 
wholesale,  when  gluten  feed  is  selling  at  $25. 

“Another  queer  fact  is  that  when  I  come  up  into  the 
better  class  of  feeds  there  is  less  profit  in  them.  In 
fact  it  is  almost  an  invariable  rule  that  the  higher 
the  cost  of  a  feed  the  relatively  less  profit  I  can  get 
from  it.  Cotton-seed  meal  costs  about  $27  per  ton. 
I  have  sold  lots  of  it  at  a  profit  of  50  cents  to  $I  per 
ton,  gluten  at  $1  to  $2  per  ton  profit,  while  on 
mixed  feeds,  middlings  and  bran,  $2  to  $3  per  ton, 
cornmeal  and  its  like  I  want  $4  to  $6  per  ton. 
The  man  who  knows  the  real  food  value  buys  feeds 
high  in  protein  and  much  nearer  original  cost  than  the 
farmer  who  buys  low-grade  stuff.  I  sell  lots  of  feeds 
with  a  proprietary  name.  They  are  machine  mixed, 
which  fools  the  farmer,  who  thinks  he  is  getting  a 
prize,  but  in  reality  is  finding  a  market  for  unsalable 
goods  at  a  nice  price.  I  have  been  creditably  in¬ 
formed  that  in  one  of  the  large  factories  making  a 
well-known  brand  of  rolled  oats,  the  principal  profit 
to  the  owners  comes  from  the  oat  feed  that  is  turned 
out  as  a  by-product. 

“I  have  tried  to  work  some  of  the  farmers  who  use 
cornmeal  and  like  foods,  with  little  digestible  protein, 
into  buying  a  better  grade  of  goods,  and  new  feeds 
that  really  were  valuable,  and  because  new  sold  at  a 
very  reasonable  price,  but  it  doesn’t  go.  I  cater  to 
their  wants,  not  what  would  save  them  money. 

“Yes,  I  have  two  prices;  I  have  to,  although  I  never 
intended  to  do  business  that  way.  The  man  who  pays 
cash  is  entitled,  however,  to  a  reduction,  and  I  give  it 
to  him;  also  the  man  who  keeps  watch  of  the  mar¬ 
kets  and  knows  what  feeds  are  selling  at  is  a  hard 
man  to  sell  to  at  a  profit  of  $5  to  $7  per  ton.  The 
men  who  buy  in  small  quantity  and  do  not  hurry  to 
pay  I  charge  all  they  will  stand  and  when  I  have  two 
grades  of  the  same  stuff  they  always  get  the 
lower  grade.  When  the  demand  decreased  in  Sum¬ 
mer  and  prices  declined  I  tried  to  get  farmers  to  buy 
ahead  for  the  Winter  and  make  a  substantial  saving, 
helping-  me  to  keep  business  going  all  the  time,  but 
that,  too,  is  a  failure;  they  prefer  to  wait  until  they 
have  immediate  want,  then  pay  me  the  extra  profit 
that  I  charge  for  a  little  foresight  and  the  putting 
of  my  capital  into  stock  that  will  bring  me  no  return 
for  two  or  three  months.”  ii.  o.  maxcuestkk. 


HOW  TO  PROPAGATE  GRAPE  CUUINGS. 

What  is  the  best  method  of  propagating  grapevines? 
About  how  long  would  you  make  the  cuttings?  Where, 
and  when  would  you  plant  them?  What  is  the  best  way 
to  keep  them  during  the  Winter?  Also,  the  same  of  quince 
cuttings?  t;.  n.  m. 

Beverly,  O. 

Grape  cuttings  for  propagation  are  made  from  the 
largest  and  best  developed  wood  of  the  past  year’s 
growth.  They  should  be  cut  into  pieces  about  eigl.t 
inches  long  and  having  at  least  two  or  three  joints. 
If  their  length  varies  two  or  three  inches  it  is  no  mat* 
ter,  but  the  lower  cut  should  be  made  close  to  the 
joint  and  the  upper  one  about  an  inch  above  one. 
The  roots  come  out  at  the  joints  or  nodes  much  more 
easily  than  between  them,  and  there  is  no  need  of  any 
wood  on  the  cuttings  below  where  the  roots  come 
out.  As  the  top  bud  is  the  one  that  is  above  ground 
and  will  make  the  growth,  it  is  important  that  there 
should  be  no  danger  of  injuring  it,  and  that  is  why  a 
little  wood  should  be  left  above  it.  The  wood  should  he 
cut  early  and  stored  in  a  moist  place,  so  the  cuttings 
can  be  made  at  any  time  during  the  Winter  that  is 
convenient.  They  should  be  made  into  bundles  of 
about  100  each  and  packed  in  damp  sand  or  moss 
until  Spring.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  bury  them  in  a  shel¬ 
tered  spot  out  of  doors,  and  with  their  butts  upward, 
so  the  top  buds  will  not  start  in  early  Spring.  As  soon 
as  the  soil  can  be  well  worked  in  the  Spring,  the  cut¬ 
tings  should  be  set  in  rows  about  two  feer.  apart  and 
four  or  five  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  with  the  top 
buds  about  an  inch  above  the  surface.  Good  soil  and 
good  tillage  are  necessary  to  produce  goon  plants. 

11.  E.  VAX  DEMAX. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  \he  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  .>^ot  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  (;u(;.-3tions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

SELECTED  MELON  SEED. 

I  find  no  advantage  in  changing  or  get¬ 
ting  melon  seed  from  a  different  local¬ 
ity  and  soil.  All  of  my  most  profitable 
crops  have  been  from  my  owm  seed.  Se¬ 
lected  seed  of  one’s  own  stock  is  always 
to  be  preferred  to  any  one  can  buy,  be¬ 
cause  you  know^  what  it  is.  As  melon 
seed  is  good  several  years  old,  I  always 
aim  to  keep  two  years’  supply  on  hand, 
so  in  the  event  that  I  should  fail  to  save 
a  good  supply  at  any  season,  1  would  still 
have  a  year’s  planting  without  having 
to  take  the  chances  of  going  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  to  buy,  which  is  never  safe.  I  don’t 
think  seed  saved  from  melons  caused  to 
crack  by  wet  weather  would  produce  any 
noticeable  bad  effect  the  first  year  or 
two.  but  if  follow'ed  up,  it  no  doubt 
would  eventually.  Pure  seed  of  a  good 
strain  from  cracked  melons  would  be 
preferable  to  taking  chances  on  the  mar- 
ket.  Anmix. 

Maryland.  _ ______ 

Pecans  and  Walnuts  in  Oklahoma. 

A.  D.,  BlackiccU,  Okla.—l  read  last  Spring 
of  Van  Deman’s  pecan  orchard  enterprise. 
Pecans  do  well  here;  they  bear  heavily 
and  have  matured  their  crops  every  year 
since  the  settlement,  10  years  ago.  The 
trees  grow  to  enormous  size.  I  have  one 
on  my  place  that  is  four  feet  through,  and 
many  smaller  ones.  They  bear  all  kinds  of 
nuts,  mostly  small.  Where  can  I  buy  half 
a  bushel  of  good  big  fresh  pecans  to  plant 
this  Fall?  I  have  a  good  piece  of  land  for 
them  that  I  cannot  raise  anything  else  on 
as  it  overflows  several  times  a  year,  just 
what  pecan  trees  thrive  in.  I  would  like 
to  know  where  to  buy  half  a  bushel  of  so- 
called  English  walnuts.  They  ought  to 
grow  here.  In  northern  France,  where  I 
W'as  raised,  they  bear  nearly  every  year, 
better  nuts  than  any  I  have  seen  on  the 
market  here.  The  trees  grow  very  large,  in 
a  country  that  is  too  cold  to  raise  melons, 
tomatoes,  sweet  potatoes  or  corn  of  any 
kind,  still  I  am  told  they  will  winterkill 
here.  I  cannot  believe  it,  as  I  have  seen 
the  ice  in  the  old  country  two  feet  thick 
and  the  big  old  trees  bore  after  that  as 
they  were  not  hurt  in  the  least.  They  were 
all  good  nuts  but  different  in  shape,  being 
all  seedlings.  It  has  been  thought  impos¬ 
sible  to  bud.  graft  or  transplant  them  with 
success  there. 

Axs. — There  is  scarcely  a  doubt  of 
the  success  of  at  least  some  of  the  good 
varieties  of  the  pecan  in  the  climate 
and  soil  described  by  this  reader  in 
Oklahoma.  It  may  be  that  the  later 
ripening  kinds  will  not  come  to  full 
maturity  there  every  year,  but  there  are 
others  of  them  that  will  surely  do 
so  in  ordinary  seasons.  The  idea  of 
getting  nuts  of  these  choice  varieties  and 
planting  is  a  great  mistake,  for  the 
seedlings  are  sure  to  vary  greatly,  just 
as  seedling  fruits  do.  This  has  been 
well  tested  with  the  pecan.  The  only 
sure  way  is  to  plant  budded  or  grafted 
trees.  They  can  be  had  from  some  of 
the  pecan  nurserymen.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  American  Nut  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  to  be  held  in  New  Orleans  Oct. 
28-29,  this  and  many  other  matters  rela¬ 
tive  to  nut  'culture  will  be  discussed. 
The  culture  of  the  w'alnut,  which  is 
called  English  but  is  properly  the  Per¬ 
sian  walnut,  is  something  that  has  long 
troubled  Americans.  In  California  and 
on  the  Pacific  coast  generally  it  does  well 
in  many  places,  but  not  in  thb  Eastern 
States.  There  is  something  about  the 
climatic  changes  that  does  agree 
with  the  trees.  It  is  thought  that  va¬ 
rieties  will  yet  be  found  that  will  suc¬ 
ceed,  and  there  are  some  under  trial  that 
give  us  reason  to  hope  so.  But  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  plant  a  lot  of  nuts  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  seedlings  to  set  in 
the  orchard,  unless  they  will  first  be 
grafted.  This  can  be  done,  although  it 
is  difficult.  The  commoft  Black  walnut 
seems  to  be  better  as  a  stock  for  the 
Persian  ■varieties  than  their  own  seed- 

llBgB.  H.  E.  V.  P, 
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Collar  Rot  of  Apple  Trees. 

A.  C.  //.,  Yarmouth,  W.  .S!.— Will  you  state 
what  “collar  rot”  is.  its  cause  and  effect  on 
the  tree,  and  its  cure? 

Ans. — There  are  several  diseases  af¬ 
fecting  the  roots  and  collars  and  trunks 
of  apple  trees.  They  are  mostly  the 
result  of  fungus  or  bacterial  growths, 
and  live  upon  the  sap  of  trees,  causing 
death  of  the  cells,  and  usually  continue 
to  develop  at  their  expense  until  they 
dwindle  and  die.  Just  what  particular 
disease  may  be  affecting  the  trees  at 
the  collar  or  elsewhere  can  only  be 
properly  stated  by  an  expert  mycolo¬ 
gist  after  an  examination  by  the  micro¬ 
scope.  Specimens  should  be  submitted 
to  the  experts  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  their  advice 
taken  as  to  treatment.  There  is  no  cure, 
so  far  as  I  know,  for  any  of  these  dis¬ 
eases  where  they  are  once  well  seated. 
The  grubhoe  and  fire  can  only  stop  them. 

n.  E.  1). 

Root- grafting  Apple  Trees. 

J.  A.  R.,  Grand  Island,  Neb.— Can  the  small 
roots  of  large  apple  trees,  if  dug  out  in  the 
Fall,  be  used  for  grafting  on  apple  scions, 
and  will  they  be  as  certain  to  unite  and 
grow  as  if  one-year-old  apple  seedlin^rs 
are  used? 

Axs. — No,  the  roots  of  large  apple 
trees  are  not  suitable  for  use  as  stocks 
for  grafting  upon.  It  has  been  often 
tried,  and  I  have  done  so  in  the  course 
of  my  own  experiments,  and  with  very 
poor  results.  The  union  is  by  no  means 
certain  and  the  growth  is  very  poor. 
These  roots  seem  to  be  soft  and  lacking 
in  vigor.  Those  of  young  seedlings  are 
hard  and  unite  with  the  scions  very 
quickly.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Bismarck  and  Opalescent  Apples. 

J.  II.  S.,  'Wapakimeta,  0.— How  is  the  Bis¬ 
marck  apple  produced?  Is  it  secured  as 
other  trees  are,  or  is  it  grafted  on  some 
other  root?  If  so,  how  is  the  root  pro- 
'’ured?  Do  you  know  anything  .nboi’.t  ".c 
Opalescent  apple  as  to  size,  quality,  etc.? 

Axs. — The  Bismarck  apple  trees  that 
are  grown  and  sold  are  produced  by 
grafting  scions  of  that  variety  on  seed¬ 
ling  stocks,  which  are  grown  from  or¬ 
dinary  apple  seeds.  It  is  an  early  bear¬ 
ing  variety  of  only  fair  quality,  but  of 
good  size  and  very  attractive  appear¬ 
ance.  The  Opalescent  is  another  newly 
introduced  apple  which  has  been  but 
little  tested  as  yet.  However,  enough  is 
known  about  it  to  make  it  worthy  of 
trial.  It  is  of  fair  size  and  quality 

II.  E.  A'.  D. 


The  Primate  Apple.— During  the  State 
Fair  a  bronze  tablet  was  erected  to  mark 
the  spot  where  the  first  Primate  apple  was 
grown.  The  tablet  reads  as  follows: 


“On  this  farm  Calvin  D.  Bingham 
about  1840  produced  the  marvelous 
PRIMATE  APPDE 
Named  by  Charles  P.  Cowles. 

God’s  earth  is  full  of  love  to  man.” 


John  T.  Roberts,  of  Syracuse,  located  the 
spot  on  which  the  old  tree  grew  in  the 
town  of  Camillus,  and  the  tablet  w’as  the 
result  of  his  labors.  Mr.  Bingham  was  a 
cousin  of  D.  D.  T.  Moore,  the  original  own¬ 
er  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  who  often  visited  this 
farm.  This  ceremony  called  together  a 
good  Fathering  of  people.  It  was  a  beau¬ 
tiful  thing  thus  to  commemorate  an  ap¬ 
ple  that  is  famous  throughout  central  New 
York. 

Orchard  Cultia'ation.— I  believe  most 
of  us  have  a  good  deal  to  learn  about  the 
cultivation  of  trees.  I  have  a  block  of 
plum  trees  five  years  old  last  Spring;  part 
of  the  trees  have  not  been  cultivated  in 
two  years,  and  are  fully  as  healthy  and 
fine  (I  think  more  so)  than  those  along¬ 
side  of  them  which  have  been  well  culti¬ 
vated.  I  used  to  think  that  weeds  were 
a  terrible  curse  to  an  orchard,  until  I 
greatly  injured  an  orchard  by  late  plow¬ 
ing;  now’  my  orchards  are  not  cultivated 
at  all  after  August  1.  Of  course  the  weeds 
grow  after  this,  and  sometimes  I  am  really 
ashamed  of  the  orchards,  but  ordinary 
years  I  do  not  believe  the  trees  are  in¬ 
jured  by  the  Fall  growth  of  weeds.  It  is 
a  question  whether  they  do  not  give  back 
to  the  soil  as  much  as  they  take  out. 
Then,  again,  may  they  not  help  to  ripen 
up  the  wood  of  the  trees,  and  thus  help 
make  the  trees  hardier  to  the  cold? 

New  Jersey.  av.  h.  s. 


A  New’  Peach.— I  send  you  a  couple  of 
my  seedling  peaches  by  mail.  These  are 
medium,  the  large  ones  having  been  bit¬ 
ten  by  insects.  Tree  is  13  years  old,  never 
pruned  or  manured,  growing  in  sod  with 
cellar  wall  within  four  feet  on  on^  side 
and  hard  gravel  driveway  within  seven 
feet  on  opposite  side.  If  worthy  of  notice 
would  be  pleased  to  have  your  opinion  of 
it.  D-  R-  G- 

Clinton^  Mich. 

R.  N.-Y.— The  peaches  were  large  and 
well  formed,  rather  dull  orange  and  yellow 
in  coloring,  A’ery  fuzzy.  Flesh  bright  yel¬ 
low,  rich  and  pleasant  in  flavor,  with  much 
of  the  juiciness  of  Late  Crawford.  Free¬ 
stone,  with  small  pit.  A  meritorious  A’a- 
riety  evidently,  but  the  samples  were  too 
dull  in  color  for  market  purposes. 

The  Grades  i-ea.— On  page  658  we  notice 
the  articles  on  the  defects  of  the  Gradus 
pea.  We  have  planted  this  A’ariety  of  pea 
every  year  since  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try,  paying  $1  per  quart  for  the  seed  the 
first  year.  The  production  has  been  from 
32  to  40  bushels  from  one  peck  of  seed  until 
1902,  when  we  sold  from  16  quarts  of  seed 
112  bushels,  and  there  w’ere  five  bushels 
more  or  less  used  in  the  family.  This  sea¬ 
son  was  the  poorest  for  peas  we  have  ever 
known,  the  production  of  the  Gradus  being 
only  25  biiRhels  from  one  peck  of  seed. 
There  was  no  rain  after  planting  until 
nearly  picking  time.  The  A’ines  ha\’e  al¬ 
ways  been  a  yellowish  color.  We  haA'e 
found  the  Gradus  to  be  better  in  quality 
than  any  other  .variety.  We  have  tried  all 
varieties  except  the  Thomas  Laxton. 

Bristol  Co.,  Mass.  R.  g.  buffinton. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  .and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


BUDDED  FRUITS. 

Peach,  Apple  and  Pear  Buds. 

i  Largest  and  best  assortment  in  the  United  States. 

I  Write  ns  to-day  for  the  list  of  varieties  &  prices. 
Harrison’s  Nurseries,  Hox  30.  Tterlin,  litd. 


PECAN  TREES  AND  NUTS  seedling  trees.  (1,  Ssnd 

8  years  old.)  THK  0.  H.  HACON  rKCAN  CO.,  (Ine.)  Dswitt,  tl«. 


F"  H  TTS  T*Z 

My  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Trees  and  Plants  at 
WHOLESALE  PRICES.  Buy  direct,  and  save 
commissions.  1  pay  the  freight  when  cash  accom- 

E.  O.  PETERSON,  MONTROSE  NURSERIES, 
Montrose,  N.  Y. 


THIS  IS  THE 

Best  Season 

to  plant  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Quince,  and  Nut 
Trees.  All  the  Small  Fruits,  and  Hardy  Ornamentais 
n.amed  in  our  free  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE.  Write 
for  it.  Our  stock  first-class.  Prices  reasonable. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON, 

Orange  County  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.  Y, 


i  Fruit  &  Ornamental, 
tShrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs 
Jand  Plants. 

Catalogue  No.1,112  page*, 
free  to  purchasers  of  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees.  1^.  8, 64 
Dages,  to  buyers  of  Holland  Bulbs  and  Green- 
house  plants.  Try  us,  satisfaction  guaranteed 
Correspondence  solicited.  oOth  year.  44  greenhouses. 
1000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 

DAIUCGUII  I  F.  OMIOa 


A  Safe  and 
Profitable 

place  for 
your  money  ' 
is  an  Invest¬ 
ment  Account 
with  this  bank- 
pay*  Four  per 

I  _  cent,  compound  in¬ 

terest  on  all  amounts  from  One  Dollar 
up.  Our  Banking  by  Mail  system  brings 
1  our  Bank  to  your  postofiice.  j 

[to-day  for  explanatory  booklet.  Iv.Y. ! 


PITTSBURGH  BANK  FOR  SAVINGS 

SMITHFIELD  &  FOURTH  AVE 
ESTABLISHED  1862  PITTSBURGH  PA 


SPECIAL  SALE. 

In  order  to  reduce  a  large  stock  of  extra 
fine  Peach  Trees,  Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry, 
Ohio,  are  offering  our  customers  very  low 
rates  for  the  next  Thirty  daj’s.  These 
trees  are  all  Northern  Grown  Trees  from 
Natural  Tennessee  Pits  and  are  free  from 
Scale  or  disease  of  any  kind.  Write 
them  for  prices,  stating  the  number  of 
Trees  wanted. 


PEACH 


and  other  FRUIT  TREES  at  fair 
prices.  Circubar  free.  K.  S.  JOHN¬ 
STON.  Box  4,  Stockley.  Del. 


100,000  Apple,  200,000  Peach, 

30M.  SOUR  CHERRY.  Low  Prices.  Catalogue. 
WOODVIEW  NURSERIES,  B.  2,  Mt  Holly  Springs.Pa 


])  BST  NURSERY  STOCK— At  the  old  Reliable  Milford 
■U  Nurseries,  Established.  1870  Peach  Trees,  4c.; 
Plums,  and  other  stock.  Blackberry  plants,  $.5a  1.000 
Catalogue.  Milford  Nurseries,  BoxOl,  Milford,  Del- 


TTCES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

Largeet  Nursery.  OTHERS  FAIL 


'Fruit  Book  Free.  Result  of  78  years’  experience 
NTaRK  BROS,  Lonisiana,  Mo.;  Dansvllle,  N.  Y.;  Etc 


NORTHERN  GROWN  TREES. 

lest  climate,  Best  soil.  Best  for  the  Fruit 
irower.  Best  for  Agent  and  Dealer.  Best  Cata- 
ague,  Best  Prices.  My  treatment  and  trees  make 
ermanent  customers.  Once  tried,  always  wanted. 
Catalogue  free.  Instructive,  interesting. 

MARTIN  WAHL,  Rochester,  N  T 


MAIDEN’S  BLUSH 

is  but  one  of  hundreds  of  varieties  of  trees  ^wn 
by  ns.  'We  send  FREE,  upon  request,  new  hand¬ 
some,  complete  illustrated  catalogue,  giving  valu¬ 
able  hints  and  suggestions  on  selection  and  care 
''f  stock.  We  have  Largest  Nurseries,  Most  Com- 
lete  Facilities  in  Michigan.  Write  us  to-day. 

A  T  iLTTr'UTn  A  '^JTTT?S1^'R.'V. 


DON’T  WAIT 

till  Spring  to  buy  those  Trees, 
Plants  or  Ornamental  stock  which 
you  have  in  mind.  Send  us  your 
order  now  and  save  money.  Get 
first-class  goods  and  avoid  the 
rush  of  Spring  orders.  We  have 
a  large  stock  to  select  from  and 
guarantee  satisfaction.  Ours  is 
the  largest  Nursery  in  New  Eng¬ 
land — over  200  acres  in  trees. 
Catalogue  sent  free  to  R.  N.-Y. 
readers.  Send  your  address. 

THESTEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO., 

NEW^  CAN-ilAN,  CONN. 


;eeds 

AND 

IRAIN 


Red  Alslke,  Crimson  and  Alfalfa 
Clovers.  Timothy  and  Grass  Seeds. 
Hungarian,  Millet  &  Buckwheat. 
Dwarf  Essex  Rape  and  Sand 
Vetches.  Turnip  Seed  and  Seed 
Wheat. 

Feeding  com  and  Oats  In  car 
lots,  delivered  on  your  track. 

cupper  Grain  &  Seed  Cleaners 

Let  Us  Know  Your  Wants. 

_ ^  .  _,.|pps  Seed  &  Implement  Co., 

Department  “  A,”  Toledo,  Ohio. 

ALFALFA 

THE  GREAT  PROTEIN  CLOVER. 


Henry  Phi 


Our  booklet  tells  all  about 
it,  free.  Prize  Medals  two 
AmericanExpositions,  and 
at  Paris  (France),  1900. 

The  C.  A.  Smurthwaite  Produce  Ge., 

OGDEN,  UTAH. 


FRUIT  TREES 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  you  wUlget  mow 
excellent  results  from  planting  our  Trees  in  uc^ 
ber  and  November.  A  full  line  of  varieties,  nameu 
In  my  Catalogue,  which  is  free.  Get  it  to-day. 

&.  'WHjEY, 

Cayuga  Nurseries,  Cayuga, 


'N.  Y* 


Pear  Trees.  Bred  from  selected  hearing  trees.  $13.50  per 
100.  Send  for  photo,  also  prices  of  other  business  kinds. 

BOGEKS  ON  THE  HULL,  DANSVIUUB,  N. 


BOSC 


Y. 


TREES 


00  DCD  inn  APPLE,  PEAR,  CHERRY,  and  PEACH,  healthy, true  to  name  and 

OO  I  lH  IUUi  Fumigated.  Allkindsof  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  pricM. 

Don’t  buy  until  yon  get  our  catalogue,  which  Is  free,  or  send  list  of  wants  for  specia 
price.  Address  RELIANCE  NURS^;RY,  Box  10,  Geneva,  New  York. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Narcissus,  Lilies,  &c. 
Our  New  Bulb  Catalogue  is  sent  free.  It  teiis 
all  about  the  best  bulbs,  also  seasonable  seeds 
_ _ _  and  plants,  including  our  celebrated  grass  mix- 

and  pleasure  ground.  HENRY  4.  DREER^  Philadelphia^  Pa. 


FOR  FALL 
PLANTING 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

Onion  Questions.— I  have  about  100 
bushels  potato  onions  which  I  wish  to  keep 
into  the  Winter.  If  I  put  them  in  bags 
of  P/i  bushel  each  and  store  in  a  dry  base¬ 
ment  which  is  clear  of  frost,  will  they  keep 
all  right?  I  would  sell  them  now,  but  our 
market  is  very  dull  (only  50  cents  per 
bushel),  and  but  few  can  be  used  at  that. 

I  have  about  30  bushels  of  sets,  and  75 
bushels  of  large  onions.  Can  you  tell  me 
of  a  better  market  than  we  have  here? 
Bloomington,  Ind.  g.  h.  t. 

I  should  prefer  to  store  in  bins,  raised 
six  inches  or  more  from  basement  bot¬ 
tom.  Make  the  bottom  open  as  possible 
and  still  hold  the  onions;  and  spread 
them,  not  to  exceed  a  foot  or  15  inches 
in  depth.  Keep  the  temperature  as  even 
as  possible.  I  believe  they  will  keep  bet¬ 
ter  in  that  way  than  if  stored  in  bags. 

I  do  not  know'  your  ordinary  prices 
there,  but  it  might  be  wise  to  sell  whac 
you  can  at  prices  named  rather  than 
take  the  risk  of  carrying  them  all. 
Onions  are  not  easy  to  carry  unless  with 
exceptional  facilities.  Write  some  of 
the  Indianapolis  or  Chicago  seedsmen: 
they  might  be  glad  to  handle  the  sets. 
Otherwise  I  would  know  of  no  other 
course  than  to  sell  in  small  quantities 
to  grocers  and  dealers  who  usually  han¬ 
dle  them.  As  to  the  larger  onions,  I 
would  be  unable  to  suggest  any  better 
market  than  you  already  have,  unless  it 
be  a  reliable  dealer  to  whom  you  could 
ship  them.  There  should  be  such  men 
to  be  found  in  some  of  the  larger  cities 
within  your  reach. 

Hotukds. — We  require  more  capacity 
than  we  have  now,  and  our  present  plan 
is  to  construct  them  this  Fall.  For  ordi¬ 
nary  work  they  do  very  well  if  built  en¬ 
tirely  above  ground,  and  w'e  can  utilize 
considerable  such  space.  But  for  early 
and  long  continued  work  more  manure 
space  is  required,  so  we  propose  to  get 
that  by  excavating.  This  would  be 
pretty  tedious  w'ork  if  left  until  the 
beds  were  required  for  service,  so  we 
thought  to  save  digging  in  the  frozen 
earth.  We  have  plenty  of  sunny  ex¬ 
posure  with  good  drainage,  and  ample 
protection  from  north  and  west.  We 
shall  excavate  two  feet  in  depth  and 
set  in  posts  of  2x4  or  heavier,  four  for 
each  side.  These  will  extend  six  inches 
above  the  surface  on  the  south  side  and 
one  foot  above  on  the  north.  This  gives 
us  at  least  18  inches  manure  space, 
which  is  none  too  much  for  cold 
weather  and  long  use,  and  still  ample 
room  for  soil  and  plant  space.  Of 
course,  these  are  lined  up  with  plank 
preferably,  although  good  inch  lumber 
will  do  very  well.  The  work  is  far 
easier  done  this  Fall  than  in  the  Winter, 
and  if  well  covered  up  they  are  ready 
for  use  at  any  time.  Thus  constructed 
they  are  the  most  satisfactory  of  any 
I  have  used,  and  are  easily  protected 
so  that  they  make  good  storage  room 
for  cabbage,  parsnips,  etc. 

Nuts  to  Crack. — This  season  has 
given  most  of  us  something  in  this  line 
to  do,  and  many  of  the  nuts  seem  to 
have  pretty  tough  shells.  Just  now,  po¬ 
tatoes  appear  to  be  the  great  question, 
and  the  wisest  management  of  the 
crop  is  a  vexing  problem.  Many  are 
digging  and  rushing  their  entire  crop 
into  the  market,  fearing  to  hold  them, 
and  this  course  keeps  prices  far  too 
low,  especially  as  the  shipping  season 
is  not  yet  w'ell  on.  Others  report  that 
digging  has  seemed  to  check  the  disease, 
while  in  other  instances  the  rot  has  not 
started,  even  where  the  blight  has  en¬ 
tirely  killed  down  the  tops.  So  the  out¬ 
look  is  very  uncertain.  With  us  the 
prospects  are  still  favorable.  All  that 
were  in  any  way  affected  with  the  blight 
have  been  dug  and  stored,  and  are  thus 
far  doing  well.  Those  that  matured 
ahead  of  the  blight  are  most  of  them 
still  undug,  and  show  but  very  little 
tendency  to  rot.  Some  growers  report 
having  used  air-slaked  lime  with  good 
results.  Of  this  remedy  I  know  nothing 
personally,  but  if  effectual,  it  is  cheap 
and  easily  applied.  We  have  it  on  hand 
and  shall  test  it  if  occasion  presents 


itself.  Other  problems  are:  The  hungry 
ground,  for  which  we  have  not  sufficient 
manure,  and  lack  of  adequate  team 
power.  Horseflesh  is  high  at  present. 
There  comes  a  time  when  there  is  little 
to  do  for  the  extra  force  and  idle  horses 
are  expensive  boarders.  '  The  best  thing 
to  do,  we  believe,  is  to  hire  horses, 
which  fortunately  are  available  just 
new.  Thus  we  hope  to  find  a  way  out 
and  provide  for  still  more  cover  crops, 
and  in  addition  get  the  manure  already 
on  hand  where  it  will  be  doing  some 
good.  Cover  crops  w'ill  have  to  take  the 
place  of  manure  to  some  extent.  There 
is  considerable  of  the  latter  to  be  had, 
but  the  men  who  have  it  are  growing 
cunning  and  are  getting  to  ask  prices 
for  it  that  make  the  buying  a  questiona¬ 
ble  venture.  Well,  cow  peas  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  come  our  way,  and  next  year  we 
hope  to  fill  and  satisfy  some  of  the 
ground  that  is  now'  sadly  in  need  of 
thorough  renovation.  j.  E.  morse. 

Michigan. 


OUR  TOMATO  PATCH. 

The  hotbed  was  accidentally  left  open 
during  a  severe  storm  in  Spring  last 
year,  and  all  the  tomato  plants  de¬ 
stroyed.  It  looked  as  though  there 
would  be  no  tomato  patch  in  our  gar¬ 
den  that  year,  as  the  season  was  far  ad¬ 
vanced  then,  and  no  plants  to  be  had 
except  some  long  spindling  ones  at  the 
grocery,  whose  name  the  grocer  could 
not  remember.  We  bought  a  dozen  of  the 
sickly-looking  things  and  broke  two  in 
getting  them  home.  This  looked  very 
discouraging,  but  we  determined  to  give 
the  rest  a  chance.  They  were  planted  on 
clay  soil  heavily  fertilized  with  well- 
rotted  manure  in  a  place  where  the  sun 
could  reach  them  all  day  long.  We  lit¬ 
erally  buried  them  by  digging  holes 
nearly  two  feet  deep,  and  filling  care¬ 
fully  in  around  the  thin  stalk  with  rich 
soil  and  fertilizer.  When  the  task  was 
completed  the  plants  looked  to  be  about 
six  inches  high.  They  grew  like  the 
proverbial  weed,  and  soon  spread  all 
over  the  adjoining  beds  of  flow'ers  and 
vegetables.  About  the  first  of  August 
we  trimmed  them  with  a  sharp  sickle 
for  fear  the  sun’s  rays  would  never  reach 
the  fruit,  so  dense  was  the  foliage.  The 
neighbors  predicted  a  short  crop  and 
small  tomatoes  from  the  pruning  but 
their  prophecies  never  came  true.  By 
the  middle  of  August  we  had  all  the  to¬ 
matoes  we  could  use.  and  were  giving 
them  to  the  neighbors  w'ho  had  ad¬ 
vised  against  trimming  the  vines.  They 
then  began  to  cut  right  and  left  among 
their  own  vines,  but  it  was  too  late  to 
do  much  good.  The  fruit  was  smooth, 
round  and  of  a  deep  rich  red.  We 
never  found  out  the  variety,  but  think 
it  must  have  been  an  excellent  one.  By 
digging  around  one  plant  we  found  that 
the  roots  that  usually  project  into  the 
air  on  the  stems  of  tomato  vines  had 
deeply  rooted  themselves  into  the  rich 
soil,  making  a  strong  plant  able  to  ab¬ 
sorb  much  moisture.  The  people  who 
had  asked  if  we  were  digging  graves  for 
the  vines  in  the  garden  now  think  bet¬ 
ter  of  the  burying  ground,  since  we  had 
tomatoes  to  give  away,  while  their  vines 
produced  sparingly.  We  canned  and 
preserved  and  made  catsup  and  ate  them 
raw  and  cooked,  and  still  they  ripened. 
When  frost  came  there  was  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  green  ones  for  pickles  and  sauces, 
and  we  might  have  ripened  them  by  pro¬ 
tecting  the  vines  with  papers  or  old 
clothes. 

This  year  we  planted  the  tallest  vines 
that  grew  from  seed  of  the  last  year’s 
crop,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  and 
on  the  same  soil.  They  fruited  freely. 
A  few  showed  spots  of  black  rot,  and  the 
neighbors  say  that  is  from  planting  on 
the  same  soil  twice,  but  there  were 
enough  smooth  ones  to  assure  us  plenty 
to  use  and  give  away.  They  were  not 
watered  since  the  week  the  plants  were 
set  out.  I  suppose  the  Everybody’s  Gar¬ 
den  man  will  say  our  success  was  purely 
accidental,  and  it  may  have  been,  but 
we  had  a  fine  crop  last  year,  and  we  are 
satisfied  with  the  present  season. 

IIIEDA  RICHMOND. 


Your  Liver 

Is  it  acting  well?  Bowels 
regular?  Digestion  good?  If 
not,  remember  Ayer’s  Pills. 
The  kind  you  have  known  all 

your  life.  J.C.  Ayer  Co.,I.owell.  Mass. 

Want  your  moustache  or  beard 

a  beautiful  browner  rich  black?  Use 

BUCKINGHAM'S  DYE 

I  Tan  CT8.  oy  pbuqqibts  or  b.  p.  hall  t  co..  wabhca. 


NATURE’S  GREATEST  AID. 


An  interesting  letter  to  our  readers 
from  Hon.  H.  L.  Dunham,  Ex-Mayor  of 
Dover,  N.  J.: 

Dover,  N.  J.,  Nov.  12th,  1902. 

I  had  both  kidney  and  liver  trouble  for 
over  three  years.  I  tried  the  best  physi¬ 
cians  in  Washington,  D.  C..  Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati  and  Chicago,  and  regret  to  say 
that  I  received  very  little  benefit  until  I 
commenced  taking  the  great  kidney,  liver 
and  bladder  remedy.  Dr.  Kilmer's  Swamp- 
Root.  After  taking  the  first  bottle  I  no¬ 
ticed  quite  a  change  which  satisfied  me 
that  at  last  I  had  found  the  right  medicine. 
I  continued  on  until  I  had  taken  four  bot¬ 
tles,  by  this  time  I  noticed  such  a  marked 
Improvement  in  my  health,  in  ever.v  way, 
that  I  felt  satisfied  I  was  cured.  But.  to 
be  positive  beyond  a  question  or  doubt, 
I  was  in  Chicago  during  July,  1902,  and 
went  to  the  Columbus  Medical  Laboratory, 
No.  103  State  St.,  and  had  them  make  a 
thorough  and  complete  microscopical  exam¬ 
ination  which  showed  mv  kidney.s  and  liver 
to  be  perfectly  well  and  healthy.  I  have 
their  written  report  in  mv  possession, 
.signed  by  the  d9ctors  of  the  above  Medical 
Laborator.v,  which  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  best  in  the  countr.v. 

Very  truly  yours. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


wken  fed  with  the  things  eggs 
are  made  of.  Eggs  are  mostly 
albumen,  produced  by  the  hens 
I  from  the  protein  they  absorb 
'  from  their  food. 

Bowker’s  Animal  Meal 
gives  a  hen  the  maximum  of 
protein  and  other  egg  making 
material.  Always  sold  in 
yellow  bags  and  packages. 

The  Bowker  Co., 

43  Chatham  St.,  Boston. 


r UUL  I  n 

(POULTRY  LIN  E-Fencing,  Feed, Incu-S 
(bators.  Live  Stock,  Brooders- anything— I 
(it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you. 
(OUT  Illustrated  Catalogue — it’s  free  for  the  J 
(a.sking — it's  worth  having.  ^ 

(Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.,< 

)  Dept.  H.O.  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City,  i 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOQOOOOOQ^ 


Ex-Mayor  of  Dover.  N.  J. 

The  mild  and  prompt  effect  of  Dr.  Kil¬ 
mer’s  Swamp  Root,  the  great  kidney, 
liver  and  bladder  remedy,  is  soon  real¬ 
ized.  It  stands  the  highest  for  its  won¬ 
derful  cures  of  the  most  distressing 
cases.  Recommended  and  taken  by 
physicians,  used  in  hospitals  and  en¬ 
dorsed  by  people  of  prominence  every¬ 
where.  To  prove  what  Swamp-Root 
will  do  for  you,  a  sample  bottle  will  be 
sent  absolutely  free,  by  mail,  also  a 
book  telling  all  about  Swamp-Root  and 
its  wonderful  cures.  Address  Dr.  Kil¬ 
mer  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  and  be 
sure  to  mention  reading  this  generous 
offer  in  the  New  York  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

If  you  are  already  convinced  that 
Swamp-Root  is  what  you  need,  you  can 
purchase  the  regular  fifty-cent  and  one- 
dollar  size  bottles  at  the  drug  stores 
everywhere.  Don’t  make  any  mistake, 
but  remember  the  name,  Swamp-Root, 
Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  and  the  ad¬ 
dress,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  on  every  bot¬ 
tle. 


ON  RAINY  DAYS  WEAR 

'KOWEI?^  Waterproof 
OILED 
CLOTHING 

BUICK  or  YELLOW. 


i 

V 

_ _ 


IT  MAKES  EVERY  DAY  COUNT 

no  tnatttr  how  wot  tho  woathor. 

Soofy  garmont  guaranteod.  Ask  your  dealer.  //  ho 
will  not  supply  you,  send  for  price  Uet  of 
Stickers,  Suits,  Hats,  Horse  Cooert, 
and  Wagon  hoots. 


CALIFORNIA 

APPLE  BOXES. 

One-third  barrel,  regulation  size  with 
Panel  Ends.  Samples  and  prices  on 
application. 

South  Side  Mfg.  Co.,  Petersburg,  Va. 


THE  MAD  CAREER 

of  a  powerful  runaway  auto  at  Zanesville,  O..  fair, 
was  suddenly  stopped  by  Page  Fence,  but  not  until  It 
had  killed  or  injured  a  score  of  people. 

PAGE  WOVEN  W  IRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Better  Glothes 

FOR 

Less  Money 

The  ''Glen  Rock”  Kind 
Direct  from  Mill. 

The  largest  woolen  mill  In  the  country  sell¬ 
ing  IVIen’e  and  Hoys’  Cdothing  direct  to 
the  wearer— ready  made  or  to  measure— at  a 
saving  of  50  percent,  and  over.  Made  to  order 
Men’s  Suits,  which  would  cost  SI8.00  to 
121.00  at  your  tailor’s,  we  are  able  to  sell  at 
97.50  and  $10.00  because  everything  from 
the  weaving  of  the  cloth  from  the  raw  material 
to  turning  outthednisbed  suit  is  under  one  roof. 
All  cloth  used  Is  made  from  line  selected  wools. 
Every  garment  is  handsomely  finished,  bears 
our  label,  is  guaranteed  for  one  year,  and  will  be 
replaced  if  It  does  not  wear  satisfactorily.  Suits 
at  above  prices  have 

Hand-shrunk  Collars, 
Hand-made  Button  Holes,  ^ 
Padded  Shoulders. 

Handsome  lines  of  Fall  and  Winter  Overcoats 
at  an  equal  saving.  Men’s  all  wool  and  worsted 
trousers,  y2,  |2.5U  and  (3 ;  handsomely  made  and 
trimmed.  We  have  the  cheapest,  itronpMf  and 
best  all  wool  boys’  clothing.  Also  cloth  by  the 
yard  or  piece,  and  ladles’  suitings  and  skirtings. 
Write  to-day  for  samples,  etc. 

QLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  MILLS, 
Somerville,  N.  J. 


HUBBARD’S 

CRASS  GRAIN 

FERTILIZER 

Used  on  the  famous  Clark  hay  fields  since  the  beginning  of  the  experiments. 
Prices  and  terms  on  application. 


THE 

Makers 


ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 

of  Hubbard’S  “BLACK  DIAMOND”  Fertilizers. 
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;  Ruralisms  f 

NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

The  Carmine-podded  PIoRTirrDTURAD 
Bean. — We  had  occasion  last  year  to 
commend  a  neM'  snap-short  pole  bean 
sent  us  by  Rogers  Bros.,Chaumont,N.  YL 
Although  this  has  not  been  a  favorable 
season  for  beans,  we  are  even  better 
pleased  with  this  one  on  retrial.  We 
planted  May  29,  setting  poles  in  sam.' 
place  as  last  year.  The  growth  was 
healthier  and  more  vigorous,  and  the 
vines  far  more  productive  than  before. 
The  reduced  cut  on  this  page.  Pig  278. 
gives  some  idea  of  the  form  and  marh- 
ings  of  the  pods  as  they  approach  ma¬ 
turity.  The  prevailing  shade  is  light 
carmine  red,  but  throughout  the  edible 
stage  it  is  creamy  yellow.  They  are 
entirely  stringless,  cook  quickly  and 
have  a  most  savory  qualitJ^  The  beans, 
when  shelled,  afe  also  of  excellent 
flavor,  boiling  dry  and  sweet,  like  chest¬ 
nuts,  but  should  be  used  before  the  col¬ 
oring  is  fully  developed,  as  then  they 
cook  too  dark  to  make  a  good  appear¬ 
ance.  We  find  this  new  bean  a  moit 
useful  substitute  for  pole  Limas,  as  the 
latter  are  less  easy  to  grow. 

Plant  New  Be.vns  on  Oi.d  Soil. — Ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  us  that  where  it  i.s 
desired  to  grow  types  of  beans  new  to 
our  soil  several  successive  years,  it  is 
best  to  plant  as  near  as  possible  exactly 


ROGERS’  CARMINE-PODDED  BEAN  FIG.  278. 

in  the  same  place,  so  that  the  bacterial 
soil  germs  necessary  for  the  health  of 
the  plants  may  hav’e  an  opportunity  to 
increase  or  develop  if  originally  lack¬ 
ing.  We  have  had  many  failures  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  grow  southern  and  oriental 
beans  until  it  became  evident  that  some 
special  soil  quality  not  dependent  on 
culture  nor  fertilization  with  animal, 
vegetable  or  chemical  manures,  was 
lacking.  By  repeated  plantings  in  the 
same  place  we  find  a  steady  gain  in 
vigor  and  an  increasing  number  of  tuber¬ 
cles  on  the  roots,  so  that  by  the  third 
or  fourth  year  normal  luxuriance  is  at¬ 
tained.  The  manger  of  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  commercial  trial  grounds  in  the 
country  assures  the  writer  this  is  sub¬ 
stantially  his  experience.  Even  the  oil 
Scarlet  Runner  and  its  white  variety, 
the  Dutch  Caseknife  beans,  do  much  bet¬ 
ter  if  repeatedly  planted  in  the  same 
place,  other  conditions  being  equal.  The 
quickest  way  to  naturalize  these  legumes 
undoubtedly  is  to  sow  soil  in  which  they 
have  been  previously  grown  elsewhere 
with  the  seeds  on  first  trial,  but  this  is 
not  always  available.  Growers  and 
dealers  in  cow  peas  and  Soy  beans  are 
beginning  to  understand  this  matter. 
One  firm  at  least  offers  soil  cultures  of 
these  invaluable  legumes  to  infect  the 
soil  in  which  they  are  first  to  grow  in  a 
new  locality. 

Germs  Require  Modification. — One 
would  think  the  tubercle  germ  of  one 
species  of  bean  or  pea  would  suit 


another  closely  allied  species,  but  ex¬ 
perience  shows  that  these  microbe  i  have 
strong  individual  preferences,  and  adapt 
themselves  quite  slowly,  if  at  all.  to  un¬ 
accustomed  species.  Late  investigators 
claim  that  the  nitrogen-gathering  or¬ 
ganisms  of  one  legume,  such  as  those 
normal  to  Crimson  clover,  may  by  cul¬ 
ture  be  converted  into  something  identi¬ 
cal  with  those  found  in  beans  or  peas, 
and  hope  in  time  so  to  modify  them  as 
to  associate  benignly  with  grass,  grain 
and  other  important  forage  plants. 
These  theories  make  it  quite  clear  a  new 
bean  planted  in  soil  fairly  stocked  with 
clover  or  cow-pea  germs,  but  not  with 
their  own  modified  organism,  will  only 
make  a  poor  growth  under  good  treat¬ 
ment  for  a  year  or  so,  and  then  thrive 
luxuriantly.  Soy  beans  planted  this  year 
on  land  cropped  three  seasons  to  the 
nearly  related  cow  peas  made  only  a 
spindling  yellow  growth  and  show  few 
nodules.  They  may  be  expected  to  do 
better  in  the  same  place  in  successive 
years. 

Evans’s  Bish  Meltielora  Bean. — 
The  Evans  Seed  Co.,  West  Branch, 
Mich.,  sent  us  last  Spring  several  of 
their  new  “Bush  Multiflora’’  beans, 
catalogued  at  10  cents  each..  In  seed  and 
plant  they  much  resemble  a  dwarf  form 
of  the  White  or  Dutch  Runner,  Pha- 
seolus  multifiorus,  sent  out  some  years 
ago  by  a  Kansas  seed  house.  Our  plants 
grew  fairly  well,  and  ripened  a  number 
of  pods  containing  large  thick  white 
beans,  of  a  cooking  quality  nearly  equal 
to  Limas.  The  plants  are  dwarf  and 
spreading  like  bush  Limas  but  more 
stocky.  Bush  Limas  alongside  were  a 
flat  failure,  not  bringing  any  seeds  to 
edible  condition.  A  trial  of  “Bush  Mul¬ 
tiflora’’  in  a  more  favorable  season  will 
be  interesting. 

Pfpi’er’s  Prolific  Tomato  Again. — 
Geo.  C.  Watson,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the 
disseminator  of  Pepper’s  Prolific  Tomato, 
rioted  in  a  recent  issue,  writes  to  say 
this  variety  was  not  bred  by  the  origin¬ 
ator  of  the  Lorillard,  but  by  William 
Robertson,  gardener  to  J.  W.  Pepper, 
Jenkintown,  Pa.  Mr.  Watson  admits 
the  shape  is  not  very  good  at  present, 
but  thinks  it  will  be  much  improved  by 
careful  selection.  This  very  vigorous 
and  productive  tomato  is  so  distinoc  in 
many  features  that  it  seems  to  us 
worthy  of  persistent  effort  toward  fur¬ 
ther  improvement. 

Nem’  Late  N.vtive  Plums. — We  re¬ 
ceived,  September  20,  samples  in  quan¬ 
tity  of  two  late  ripening  native  plums, 
raised  by  David  Miller.  Camphill,  Pa. 
They  were  firm  and  bright  when  taken 
from  the  package,  and  kept  in  good 
condition  throughout  the  next  12  days. 
Accompanying  branches  showed  how 
thickly  these  plums  were  borne.  The 
larger,  named  Jessie,  was  of  very  good 
size.  Sound,  bright  red  in  color,  with 
thick  meaty  yellow  flesh,  having  a  pine¬ 
apple  flavor.  The  other  with  the  pro¬ 
visional  name  of  Elizabeth,  is  medium 
in  size,  smooth,  dark  red  with  light 
dots,  oblate  or  flattened  like  a  tomato 
in  form,  flesh  firm  and  rich.  Quality 
very  good,  but  less  distinctive  than  the 
preceeding  variety.  The  pit  is  very 
small,  scarcely  larger  than  of  some  cher¬ 
ries.  We  have  only  tried  one  other  na¬ 
tive  ripening  at  this  season.  Best  of  All, 
originated  by  T.  V.  Munson  &  Son. 
Denison.  Texas,  from  Miner  which  bore 
a  few  plums  this  year  on  a  tree  planted 
in  1901.  They  were  of  good  size,  bright 
red,  firm  and  very  fine  quality,  but  rip¬ 
ened  just  before  Mr.  Miller’s  specimens 
were  received.  Mr.  Miller  says  he  grew 
the  two  varieties  from  seeds  of  a  lot  of 
damaged  plums  from  a  commission 
house.  Many  fine  new  kinds  resulted, 
but  most  of  them  ripened  when  plums 
were  abundant  in  the  market,  and  he 
has  made  a  final  selection  of  these  dis¬ 
tinct  and  promising  varieties.  They 
have  advantages  in  late  ripening,  fine 
shipping  qualities,  good  appearances  and 
excellent  flavor. 

The  Stark  St.vr  Grape. — A  gigantic 
bunch  of  this  productive  new  grape,, 
grown  in  Altus,  Ark.,  was  examined 
with  much  interest.  The  berries  are  of 
medium  size,  dark  red  with  light 
bloom,  very  persistent  to  the  pedicel, 
skin  thin  and  tough,  pulp  small,  rather 
few  seeds.  The  quality  is  better  than 
Clinton  and  less  agreeable  than  Concord. 
The  size  and  appearance  of  this  cluster 
forwarded  for  examination  by  the 
Stark  Bro’s.  Nurseries,  Louisiana,  Mo., 
is  most  imposing.  A  trial  vine  on  the 
Rural  Ground  starts  off  very  well,  and 
we  hope  to  have  a  full  report  in  diu 
time.  w.  V,  f. 


RIFLE  (§i>  PISTOL  CAR.TRIDGES. 


It’s  the  shots  that  hit  that  cotmt.  ’*  Winchester 
Rifle  and  Pistol  Cartridges  in  all  calibers  hit,  that  is, 
they  shoot  accurately  and  strike  a  good,  hard,  pene¬ 
trating  blow.  This  is  the  kind  of  cartridges  you  will  get, 
if  you  insist  on  having  the  time-tried  Winchester  make. 

ALL  DEALERS  SELL  WINCHESTER  MAKE  OF  CARTRIDGES. 


THE  STANDARD  BY  WHICH  ROOFING 
QUALITY  IS  JUDGCD." 


^RUBEROID 

TRAOt  MARK  RCGIATXRIO 

ROOFING 


THE  PIONEER  WEATHER-PROOF  AND  ELASTIC  ROOFING. 
WEARING  QUALITIES  UNEQUALED  BY  ANY  OTHER  ROOFING. 
WATER-PROOF.  ACID-PROOF.  FIRE-RESISTING. 


MANUrAOTURKO  •OL.K^V  OV 

Xhe  Sxandard  Painx  Company 

100  «iLUA«  smEn.  new  tonic.  Chicago  office,  ioo-ioo  maoison  si. 


wCiwC  I  aini  DIII$IIooilDg,wblchrequire8 

painting  every 
two  years,  use 
Arrow  Brand 
Asphalt 
Beady  Hoofing 
already  sur¬ 
faced  with  gravel,  and  which  needs  no  painting. 

asphalt  READY  ROOFING  CO.  Send  for  free 


I 


m  EXTENSION  AXLE  NUTS 


Make  old  bnggy  run  like  a  new  one.  Sure 
cure  for  wabbles  and  rattles.  Quick  seller 
and  very  profitable.  Agents  Wanted. 


Hardware  Specialty  Co.,  Box  111,  Pontiac,  Mich. 


A  KNIFE  and  HAMMER 


are  all  the  tools 
necessary  to  lay  a 
perfect  roof  when 
you  use 

Swanks 

You  can  do  the 
work  yourself— no 
experience  or  ex- 
,  pertkiiowledgeare 
!  necessary.  Soft  and 
I  pliable;  easy  to  fit 
‘  and  lay.  but  be- 

_  conies  as  hard  as 

elate.  Unequalled  for  new  roofs.  Ideal  for  covering  old 
shingles  or  tin  roofs.  It’s  Fire,  Wind  and  Water 
Proof.  Above  all  It’s  low  priced,  and  keeps  lower  the  cost  of 
baildini;  and  roof  repair.  Send  for  Sample  and  Clrculora. 

THE  A.  F.  SWAH  lO..  114  NASSAU  ST..  NEW  TOBL 


MAPLE  SUGAR  MAKERS  Remove  no  bark  from  the  tree. 

Assuming  that  400  trees  with  antiquated  spouts  produce  800  pounds  of  sugar.  Simi  lar  conditions  with  the 
Grimm  Spout  produces  IG.^O  pounds.  What  is  the  value  of  2.’i0  pounds  of  sugar  and  the  cost  of  400  Grimm 
Spouts?  The  gain  is  guaranteed.  Freight  paid  on  all  orders  of  500  or  more.  Agents  wanted.  Samples  free. 

Gr.  XZ.  G-XZZTVElVr,  XZxi.tlA33.caL,  TT’t. 


Make  Your  Money 
Make  Money  for  Yon 


Land  purchased  now  in  Nebraska,  the  North  Platte  Valley  or  the 
Big  Horn  Basin  will  cost  from  ten  to  fifty  per  cent  more  than  a  5'ear 
ago,  but  it  v/ill  cost  more  next  year  than  now. 

Dollars  intelligently  invested  there  to-day  in  farms  or  ranches 
will  probably  bring  forth  tens  of  dollars  in  a  few  years,  just  as  the 
dollars  invested  not  long  ago  are  bringing  similar  returns  to-day. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  your  money  make  money  for  you. 

Send  a  stamp  to-day  for  illustrated  descriptive  booklets  of  the 
lands  in  Nebraska,  the  North  Platte  Valley  and  the  Big  Horn  Basin. 
This  company  has  no  lands  for  sale,  but  each  booklet  contains  the 
addresses  of  reliable  real  estate  agents. 

Send  this  coupon  to-day — now. 


RQ4 


CUT  THIS  OUT. 


COUPON  _  _ 

P.  S.  EUSTIS, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  CHICAGO. 

Please  send  me  your  descriptive  booklets  of 
Nebraska,  the  North  Platte  Valley  and  the  Big 
Horn  Basin. 

Name _ _ 


874 


Address- 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

A  Soaker.— As  I  write,  we  are  having  th  • 
worst  storm  that  has  hit  us  in  years.  As 
if  to  make  up  for  the  w'et  Summer,  Sep¬ 
tember  tried  to  be  good.  We  had  three 
weeks  of  warm,  bright  weather  and  act¬ 
ually  knew  what  it  means  to  have  the 
horses  kick  up  dust  on  the  road.  The  wind 
kept  the  windmill  turning,  the  leaves  on 
the  forest  trees  were  putlin.g  on  their  Fall 
clothes  by  degrees,  and  we  had  about  de¬ 
cided  that  the  weather  had  fully  reformed. 
Have  you  ever  lived  with  people  who  nearly 
broke  themselves  down  in  an  effort  to  “be 
good"  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  let  go  and 
made  up  for  lost  time?  I  have,  and  I  ought 
to  have  kiipwn  what  to  expect  from  Jersey 
weather.  It  was  raining  hard  last  night, 
but  T  cheerfully  told  the  boys  that  it  would 
clear  before  morning.  So  it  did — a  clear 
case  of  flood.  Our  roads  are  rivers,  the 
low  lands  are  flooded,  and  all  the  little 
streams  are  raging  torrents.  The  Graft 
and  I  tried  to  get  to  the  railroad  this  morn¬ 
ing.  The  little  stream  which  two  days  ago 
was  so  low  that  the  stones  were  exposed, 
has  jumped  out  of  its  bed.  dug  a  hole  in 
the  road  and  spread  over  25  rods.  Wo 
crawled  through  this  flood  behind  old  Kate, 
who  was  nearly  swept  off  her  feet  at  one 
])lace.  The  Graft  was  frightened.  “If  you 
could  hear  the  water  roaring  and  the  trees 
snapping  you  would  be  frightened  too,  he 
said.  There  is  much  in  that,  for  the  truly 
brave  are  those  who  realize  all  the  danger 
when  they  face  it.  Yes,  and  the  fact  that 
some  who  did  not  hear  or  see  all.  face  it 
without  fear,  shows  that  a  large  per  cent 
of  all  danger  is  imaginary! 

As  for  me.  while  poor  old  Kate  was  try¬ 
ing  to  brace  her  shuffling  feet  against  the 
flood  and  the  buggy  was  sliding,  1  thought 
of  that  scene  in  the  “iionnie  Brier  Bush 
where  old  Dr.  McDurc  carries  the  famous 
surgeon  across  the  river.  Alas,  we  were 
not  bound  on  any  such  noble  journey! 

This  rain  has  done  great  damage  on  the 
low’er  farms.  As  the  w\ater  starts  from  our 
ridge  it  cannot  cut  as  deep  furrows  as  it 
can  in  the  valley.  We  have  our  share  of 
damage,  but  I  am  not  going  to  think  about 
that.  We  are  all  comfortable.  The  boys 
are  sorting  onions  in  the  shed,  and  every 
xvnimal  has  a  dry  place  to  crawl  into.  I 
have  a  good  fire  burning  In  the  open  grate, 
and  have  at  least  several  good  hours  to 
study  out  a  problem  which  interests  me. 
The  Madame  has  her  little  school  drawn 
up  before  the  fire.  She  is  mending  and 
darning  as  she  hears  the  lessons.  As  a 
special  favor.  Father  is  permitted  to  hear 
the  spelling  lesson!  Let  it  rain!  T..et  it 
rain!  All  the  Hope  Farm  folks  are  com¬ 
fortable,  while  they  wouldn’t  be  if  we  began 
to  grow'l  about  the  weather 
But  what  are  you  stud.ying? 

T  shall  have  to  admit  that  1  have  ob¬ 
tained  some  books  on  fermentation  and 
alcohol. 

That’s  a  nice  thing  for  a  so-called  tem¬ 
perance  man  to  be  studying  on  .a  rainy 
day 

I  am  going  to  understand  the  truth  about 
that  “drunken  cow"  matter. 

Why  didn't  you  give  that  drunken  cow’ 
a  rest? 

I  would  if  I  could,  but  there  seems  to  be 
something  in  my  make-up  that  whips  me 
along  to  settle  a  thing  when  I  once  get 
in  doubt  over  it.  I  have  often  wished  I 
could  drop  things  that  are  unsatisfied  and 
forget  them,  but  it  doesn't  seem  possible 
to  do  so. 

What  do  you  make  out  of  it? 

Why,  it  seems  to  be  impossible  for  alco- 


.vi'.ar  and  iinother  it  has  not  paid  us  U) 
iiold  potatucs.  From  all  I  can  learn  th<‘ 

I  rop  in  the  Eastern  States  is  only  tau', 
with  considerable  loss  from  rot.  Much  ot 
this  eastern  crop  ’.\ill,  I  Ihink.  be  sold 
earlier  than  usual.  In  Maine.  Minnesota 
and  other  States,  where  large  uuantities 
of  potatoes  are  made  into  starch  the  croji 
is  better.  There  is  also  a  fair  cron  in 
Europe.  Years  ago  the  price  of  potatoes 
was,  to  a  great  extent,  decided  by  the 
nearby  .supply.  Now  the  world  has  a  fin¬ 
ger  in  it.  Let  the  price  in  New  York  go 
much  over  $2.25  per  barrel  and  potatoes  will 
be  taken  from  the  starch  factories  and 
brought  here,  because  they  will  then  bring 
more  for  food  than  for  starch.  In  Ger¬ 
many  and  other  European  countries  mil¬ 
lions  of  barrels  of  potatoes  are  used  for 
making  alcohol.  When  the  price  rises  hero 
it  will  pay  better  to  export  these  potatoes, 
and  it  will  be  done.  Again,  city  people  will 
not  pay  more  than  a  certain  price  for 
jiotatoes.  They  will  eat  turnips,  rice  and 
other  substitutes.  1  do  not  see  any  possi¬ 
bility  therefore  for  potatoes  to  reach  $2 
I)er  bushel.  If  there  is  any  rot  in  your 
crop,  1  would  certainly  get  rid  of  them  at 
once.  If  you  have  a  good,  dry  place  for 
storage  and  feel  inclined  to  risk  the  loss 
and  shrinkage  in  storage  against  a  possi¬ 
ble  higher  price,  it  is  a  fair  business  propo¬ 
sition  to  do  so.  It  pays  us  best  to  sell  in 
the  Fall. 

Farm  Notes.— We  were  not  able  to  sow 
Crim.son  clover  in  the  corn  at  the  last 
working,  for  the  soil  was  so  wet  that 
there  “wasn't  any  last  working."  Bather 
than  have  the  land  left  bare  we  are  seeding 
to  rye  among  the  shocks— covering  seed 
with’  a  cultivator.  In  this  way  we  obtain 
a  fair  seeding,  and  clover  may  be  added 
in  the  Spring.  The  rye  will  make  hog  pas¬ 
ture  next  Spring  and  Summer . The 

success  of  the  hogs  this  year  has  only 
strengthened  my  plans  for  the  future.  As 
is  well  known  m.v  object  is  to  develop  a 
fruit  farm— apple  and  peach  on  the  hills 
and  small  fruits  with  onjons  on  the  stronger 
land  at  the  lower  end  of  the  farm.  I  am 
growing  the  crops  and  the  stock  which 
will  best  pay  expenses  while  the  trees  are 
coming  into  bearing.  The  hog  crop  pays 
about  as  well  as  anything  we  have  tried. 

1  intend  to  sow  such  crops  as  sorghum, 
oats  and  peas,  clover  and  rye  in  the  bear¬ 
ing  orchards  and  lower  fields,  and  keei> 
them  filled  with  good  pigs.  B.v  means  of 
a  little  digging  we  can  run  a  stream  from 
the  spring  through  all  these  fields.  We 
use  coiled  spring  wire  fence  and  this  is 
easily  changed  about  so  as  to  make  porta¬ 
ble  fences.  In  this  way  we  can  turn  off 
5,000  pounds  and  more  of  pork  each  year  at 
light  expense  of  grain  and  labor.  We  also 
get  the  land  in  fine  shape  for  trees.  It 
pays  us  far  better  to  let  the  hogs  cultivate 
and  hai’vost  such  fields,  so  that  we  are  free 

VO  work  in  the  onions  and  fruit . As 

we  are  situated  hogs  pay  u.-.  better  thatv 
other  stock.  I  am  sure  that  the  soil  is  too 
damp  and  heavy  for  hens,  and  it  is  easy 
to  steal  a  chicken.  There  is  a  good  trade 
in  milk  during  the  Summer,  but  the  cai'o 
of  a  small  herd  is  confining,  and  cattle 
make  bad  work  in  a  young  orchard. 
Everything  at  Hope  Farm  must  fall  in 
with  the  plan  to  cover  our  hills  with  fruit 
trees.  1  have  had  no  experience  with 
sheep,  but  I  know  that  hogs  understand 
their  trade  of  packing  the  wastes  of  the 
farm  upon  their  bones.  Billy  Berkshire 
and  his  family  will  go  into  a  clover  field 
with  running  water,  wood  ashes  and  a 
small  amount  of  corn  each  day,  and  pay 
mo;;e  for  the  hay  than  any  human — besides 
cutting  and  curiivg  it  for  nothing.  Not  only 
that,  but  every  cro’)  that  follows  will  say 
“Hurrah  for  Billy"  instead  of  yelling 
“robber”!  ....  Our  apples  are  excellent 
this  year.  Greenings  anvl  Baldwins  are 
large  and  smooth.  They  have  hung  on  well 
in  spite  of  the  wind.  I  find  there  are  many 
who  do  not  know  that  the  Greening  is  an 
apple  for  eating  out  of  the  hand.  They 
class  it  as  a  cooking  apple,  because  they 
have  been  taught  to  think  that  the  only 
good  apples  are  red.  I  consider  a  well 
ripened  Greening  about  the  best  of  all 
apples.  We  .sell  most  of  our  fruit  in  bas¬ 
kets  called  “scant  half  barrels”  and  they 
are  quite  scant.  We  can  send  these  bas¬ 
kets  by  exoi^ess  at  a  fair  figure.  They  last 
the  average  famil.v  about  two  weeks  and 
then,  of  course,  the.v  want  more.  If  these 
same  parties  bought  by  the  small  “meas¬ 
ure"  they  would  not  eat  half  so  many.  1 
feel  sure  that  this  plan  of  selling  in  boxes 
or  baskets  is  one  way  for  us  to  reach 
the  consumer  and  dodge  the  middleman. 
1  wish  w'e  had  a  good  supply  of  McIntosh 
Bed  for  the  Fall  trade.  Our  trees  are  not 
in  bearing.  H.  W.  c. 


Protect  the  Farm  and  Teach  us  to  Love 

and.  live  in  the  great  “out-of-doors.  We  make  firearms  for 
every  purpose  suitable  for  boy  or  man,  from  $2.50  to  $150.00. 

Send  for  Our  Free  Book 


We  recommend  Especially 
Our  Rifles 

‘‘Sievens-Maynard,  Jr.”  $3 
“Crack  Shot”  $4 

“Favorite,”  No.  17  $6 

If  your  dealer  won’t  supply  you 
— send  to  us.  We  will  sell  to 
you  by  mail,  express  paid. 


J.Stevchs  Arms  &  Tool  Cb.  ffla  Main  Street 

CHICOPEE  FALLS  ,  MASS.  ■  _ ^ 


of  128  pages,  which  tells  about  the 
“Stevens’’— gives  pictures  and  prices. 
Contains  interesting  articles  on  Hunt¬ 
ing,  Canoeing,  Target  Shooting,  etc. 

a  clever  Rifle  Puzzle  will 
be  mailed  postpaid  for  4c. 
in  stamps.  It  is  lots  of  fun— “easy 
when  you  know  how” — but  ev¬ 
eryone  can’t  solve  it.  Can  you  ? 


PUZZLE 


CHARTER 

Gasoline  Engine. 

For  Grinding,  Shelling,  Fodder  Catting, 
\  Threshing,  Pumping,  Sawing,  etc. 

J  STATIONARIES,  PORTABLES,  SAWING 
’  AND  PUMPING  OUTFITS,  ETC. 
Send  for  Illust’d  Catalog  &  Testimonials. 
State  Youa  Powea  Meedrnm 

CHARTER  GAS  ENGINE  CO.,  Boi  26  STERLING,  ILL. 


It’s  the 
Wheel 

that  measures  the  life  of 
the  wagon.  It’s  hardly 
worth  while  to  repair 
when  it  begins  to  go 
The  expense  will  never 
cease  and  the  finish  will  come  when  you 
need  your  wagon  most. 

Electric 

Metal  Wheels 

are  the  solution  of  the  whole  matter.  Turn  your  old 
gears  or  one  you  can  buy  cheap  into  a  new  wagon  by 
putting  them  on.  WeTl  send  the  size  to  fit  your  skein. 
The  modern  metal  wheel  with  broad  tires,  ^raigiit 

or  staggered  oval  steel  spokes  to  carry  40M  lbs. 

I  on  any  road  and  no  more  repairing.  You  get 
I  every  wagon  quality  and  convenience,  Ilgnt  laiior, 
'  light  draft,  no  rutting.  Many  years  more  service 
1  just  for  the  price  of  the  wheels.  Begin  by  writing 
'  for  Electric  Wheel  catalog  and  full  particulars. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO., 

Box  88  Quincy,  Ills. 


rEBER  JR. 

Gasoline  Engines 

are  the  outg^rowth  of  19  years  of 
engine  building.  Notapproached 
for  ■trengtb,  almpUoitj  or  width 

^  of  duty.  Vftluhblo  for  %  icoro  of  farm 

dutlei.  Any  boy  can  run  them.  2^  full  horto  power  at  loss  than  6cti. 
per  hour.  Tested  and  ready  for  action  upon  arrlral.  Made  to  fit 
Sraer*’  need*.  bOther  ilzei  up  to  800  h.  p.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 
WEBER  CAS  *  GASOLINE  ENGINE  COMPANY. 
I  Box  206»  Kansas  City,  Mo, 


WELL 


DRILLINO 

MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  'With  engines  or  horae  powers. 
Strong.  Blmple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


HORSE  POWERS 

Threshing  Machines.  Wood  Saw  Machines. 

GET  THE  BEST.  Horse  Powers  for  one, 
two,  or  tliree  horses,  for  running  Wood  Saws, 
Threshing  Machines,  Ensilage  Cutters,  etc. 
All  who  are  Interested  in  Horse  Powers, 
Wood  Haws,  or  Threshing  Ma- 
.  chines  and  En¬ 
silage  Cut¬ 
ters  are  In¬ 
vited  to 
write  for 
fifty-page 
pamphlet. 

^  _ Tt’s  free. 

A.  W."cRAY’S  SONS,  F.t-  .nd  Sol*  nfr,. 
P.  O.  Box  86  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


hol  to  form  in  the  stomach  of  the  cow. 
The  temperature  is  too  high. 

At  least  you  won’t  go  walking  over  the 
hills  to-day. 

Oh  yes,  I  w'ant  to  see  if  the  wind  is 
blowing  too  many  apples  down.  It  will  be 
a  pleasure  to  .see  how  the  thick  sod  on  the 
hills  is  preventing  the  water  from  cutting 
gullies.  Some  of  the  root-pruned  peacli 
trees  sway  in  the  wind  more  than  they 
ought  to.  I  want  to  see  these  things  at 
their  worst.  Night  will  come  early.  We 
shall  get  around  our  open  fire  and  roast 
chestnuts  and  apples.  The  candle  will  be 
lighted  inside  of  old  Jack  O'ljantern,  and 
he  will  be  put  in  a  sheltered  place  out¬ 
side  where  tvr  can  see  him.  We  will  leave 
the  curtain  up  so  that  passers-by  in  the 
darkness  ipay  think  of  home  before  they 
reach  it.  In  the  valleys  the  streams  are 
roaring,  and  bridges  are  crashing  down, 
but  here  on  the  quiet  hills  we  are  sate. 
Let  it  rain!  We  would  stop  it  if  we  could 
for  the  sake  of  others,  but  it  will  not  mind 
our  appeals.  We  can  only  keep  our  corner 
of  the  earth  warm. 

The  Potato  Crop. — T  wish  I  knew 
.enough  to  answer  this  ((ueslion: 

“If  you  had  a  good  oroj)  of  potatoes,  would 
you  sell  now  at  5U  cents  per  bushel  or  wait 
for  higher  prices?  According  to  reports,  it 
is  hard  just  now  to  tell  what  prospects  are 
for  a  rise.  Some  predict  $2  per  bushel  for 
next  April.  I  think  that  is  a  high  figure. 

1  want  to  make  out  of  the  crop  all  1  can." 

Chester  Co.,  Pa.  E.  r.  s. 

We  have  sold  all  our  potatoes  except  the 
home  supply.  This  is  no  guide  for  others, 
becau.se  we  are  not  large  potato  growths. 
Rot  W'as  very  bad.  and  we  could  not  have 
held  any  wav.  If  the  crop  hud  been  large 
1  should  have  sold  at  present  prices.  One 
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“A  SOU  ARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
pstained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 
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Thebe  never  was  such  a  mix-up  in  politics  as  there 
is  now  in  New  York  City.  That  would  not  concern 
The  R.-N.  Y.  except  that  it  will  have  a  bearing  on  the 
canal  vote.  With  interest  centered  on  the  city  elec¬ 
tion  comparatively  few  voters  here  will  care  enough 
about  the  canal  to  vote  either  w’ay.  On  the  other 
hand,  through  the  rural  counties  the  question  of  dig¬ 
ging  out  the  canal  is  above  all  others.  The  indiffer¬ 
ence  here  is  such  that  farmers  have  a  chance  to  win 
if  they  will  muster  their  forces  and  get  out  the  vote 
as  they  would  for  some  political  issue.  .Join  hands 
and  work! 

* 

The  National  Grange  will  meet  in  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
on  November  11-10.  This  is  an  event  of  great  im¬ 
portance  and  New  York  Patrons  must  see  to  it  that 
the  meeting  is  well  attended.  Numbers  count  in  these 
days,  especially  at  a  farmers’  meeting.  Let  farmers 
crowd  into  Rochester  in  such  numbers  as  to  attract 
attention,  and  every  worthy  farm  enterprise  in  the 
State  will  be  benefited  by  it.  Too  many  of  our  pub¬ 
lic  men  do  not  understand  what  the  Grange  is  or 
what  it  is  doing.  We  must  make  them  understand 
that  it  is  doing  more  for  practical  American  civiliza¬ 
tion  than  any  other  organization  in  the  country. 

* 

The  Illinois  Farmers’  Club  has  issued  a  vigorous 
circular  attacking  the  sideshows  at  the  Illinois  State 
Fair.  Here  is  a  sample: 

No  reasonable  excuse  for  admitting  these  corrupting, 
public-fleecing  fakes  to  the  grounds  on  the  basis  that 
the  revenue  thus  obtained  is  needed  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  fair  whose  receipts  from  legitimate  sources  are 
more  than  adequate  to  meet  its  expenses. 

We  are  told  that  the  Inter-State  Fair  at  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  was  this  year  “the  worst  collection  of  fakes  and 
snide  shows  ever  brought  together  at  an  agricultural 
exhibition!’’  New  York  has  cleaned  up  the  State  fair. 
Why  should  New  Jersey  and  Illinois  continue  to  give 
farmers  a  foul  fair? 

* 

It  seems  that  the  American  cotton  crop  is  in  less 
danger  from  foreign  competition  than  it  is  from  a 
worm.  The  boll  weevil  has  become  so  destructive  that 
unless  some  way  of  checking  it  can  be  found  the  cot¬ 
ton  crop  will  fail.  The  State  of  Texas  offered  a  re¬ 
ward  for  a  simple  method  of  destroying  this  insect. 
We  are  told  that  more  than  300  different  plans  were 
offered.  They  ranged  all  the  way  from  hand-  picking 
to  training  birds  to  catch  the  insect,  but  none  was 
considered  worthy  of  the  prize.  The  National  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  is  helping.  Three  methods  are 
suggested.  The  use  of  poison  and  other  insecticides 
comes  first.  Then  various  methods  of  culture  and 
the  use  of  “trap  crops’’  to  catch  the  insects.  It  is 
also  thought  that  a  new  variety  of  cotton  may  be 
bred  which  can  either  resist  the  insect  or  ripen  be¬ 
fore  it  can  do  full  damage.  The  spectacle  of  Na¬ 
tional  and  State  Government  fighting  a  worm  is  a 
novel  one,  yet  there  is  more  gain  and  more  true  glory 
in  it  than  in  a  war  against  some  foreign  nation. 

Two  farmers  go  home  at  the  close  of  day.  They 
live  on  neighboring  farms,  breathe  the  same  air,  eat 
much  the  same  food  a,nd  perhaps  attend  the  same 
church.  One  goes  sadly,  with  hanging  head  and 
brooding  thoughts,  unhappy  and  discontented.  For 
him  the  sunset  only  means  the  end  of  another  day 
of  toil — the  coming  of  a  cheerless  night.  The  other 
gazes  over  the  hills  at  the  sunset  and  seems  to  see  in 


it  a  wonderful  painting  in  which  God  has  blended  the 
colors  of  hope  and  promise.  To  that  man  the  sunset 
brings  rest  from  a  day  of  toil,  and  the  promise  of  a 
happier  and  better  to-morrow.  Thus  the  two  men 
pass  homeward,  one  seeing  only  the  mean  toil  and 
drudgery  of  his  life,  the  other  lifted  above  and  be¬ 
yond  it.  The  difference  between  the  two  men  is  that 
one  sees  only  the  material  side  of  farming,  while  the 
other  has  kept  alive  and  cultured  the  spiritual  side 
of  it.  One  man  walks  alone — ^keeping  step  with  his 
own  desires,  narrowing  the  needs  and  ambitions  of  a 
farmer’s  life  down  to  the  pocketbook  measure.  The 
other  sees  something  of  the  spiritual  side  of  his  busi¬ 
ness.  Hope,  beauty,  prophecy  walk  home  with  him. 
He  looks  over  the  hills  and  thinks  that  however  hum¬ 
ble  his  farm  home  may  be,  the  foundation  of  the  na¬ 
tion  is  built  upon  just  such  homes  as  he  is  trying  to 
make.  The  man’s  work  is  glorified  as  he  remembers 
the  power  that  lies  in  every  human  life  for  growth 
and  development.  Yes,  some  farmers  deal  with  dead 
things  alone — money  and  what  it  will  buy.  Others 
keep  alive  the  spiritual  side  of  their  calling  and  deal 
with  living  things.  One  reason  why  we  respect 
and  honor  the  Grange  is  because  it  recognizes  the 
need  of  this  spiritual  side  of  farming,  and  tries  to 
cultivate  it  in  a  practical  way. 

* 

The  affairs  of  the  shipyard  trust  are  being  ripped 
up,  and  they  reveal  a  system  of  “waterworks’’  that 
would  drown  almost  anything.  The  companies  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  this  trust  had  a  total  capital  of  less  than 
$30,000,000,  with  nearly  half  of  that  w'ater.  After  com¬ 
bining  the  trust  undertook  to  do  business  on  a  basis 
of  $80,000,000.  In  other  w'ords,  with  actual  assets 
probably  worth  less  than  $15,000,000  they  undertook 
to  mix  over  $60,000,000  of  “water”  or  fictitious  value. 
Of  course  such  a  soggy  mass  was  sure  to  go  down, 
and  take  with  it  thousands  of  “innocent”  people  who 
bought  the  watered  stock.  The  crazy  desire  to  de¬ 
ceive  people  by  selling  “water”  is  the  curse  of  the 
age  in  high  or  low.  Farmers  near  large  cities  buy 
stable  manure.  Before  they  buy  it  all  the  water  that 
it  will  hold  is  put  on  through  a  hose — and  the  farmer 
pays  for  it  all.  We  heard  of  a  man  who  had  ducks 
for  sale.  He  let  them  get  hungry  and  then  fed  them 
cornmeal  and  fine  sand  mixed.  They  gorged  upon  it  and 
were  fhen  sold  at  live  weight.  The  man  received  the 
price  of  live  duck  for  a  few  pounds  of  sand.  Before 
farmers  can  ever  settle  this  infamous  trust  “water¬ 
ing”  crime,  they  must  recognize  the  fact  that  the  dis¬ 
honest  sand  in  the  duck  will  never  dam  the  water  in 
the  trust! 

♦ 

The  American  Apple  Consumers’  League  was  start¬ 
ed  as  an  experiment.  The  writer  noticed  that  apples 
were  never  served  at  some  first-class  hotels  and  res¬ 
taurants.  Guests  were  offered  oranges  or  bananas, 
but  a  good  baked  apple  was  rarely  found.  We  began 
to  call  for  apples  at  such  places,  believing  that  such 
a  demand  would  encourage  hotel  keepers  to  serve 
them.  This  proved  to  be  the  case,  others  joined  in 
the  campaign  until  now  thousands  of  apple  eaters 
do  their  best  to  tongue-graft  apple  to  the  hotel  bill 
of  fare.  There  can  be  no  question  about  the  value  of 
such  work.  Baked  apple  is  now  a  regular  dish  at 
hundreds  of  places  where  formerly  it  was  never  men¬ 
tioned.  Commission  men  in  large  cities  report  an 
increased  trade  in  apples  from  all  eating  houses,  and 
in  many  private  families  sour  apples  are  taking  the 
place  of  oranges.  There  are  still  some  faint-hearted 
members  of  the  League,  who  eat  their  own  share  of 
apples,  but  rarely  spread  the  gospel  of  apple  eating. 
We  must  encourage  them  by  example.  Let  us  hold 
an  experience  meeting.  We  want  reports  from  those 
who  know  that  they  have  started  others  at  eating 
or  serving  apples.  How  was  it  done?  Tell  us  all 
about  it! 

* 

Fob  the  past  year  or  more  farmers  and  others  have 
been  asked  to  buy  shares  in  various  companies  which 
are  said  to  promote  rubber  culture.  The  usual  state¬ 
ment  is  that  some  one  has  secured  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  Mexico  or  Central  America.  Money  is  needed 
to  develop  it  into  a  plantation  of  rubber  trees.  The 
money  is  to  be  raised  by  selling  small  blocks  of 
shares  at  a  low  price.  It  seems  that  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  have  been  raised  in  this  way,  and  we  have  been 
asked  whether  such  investments  are  sound.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  issued  an  excellent  bulle¬ 
tin  on  the  culture  of  rubber  which  every  investor 
ought  to  read.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  value 
of  crude  rubber.  The  annual  importations  for  the 
past  five  years  average  $28,000,000.  While  the  tree  can 
be  grown  in  Mexico  and  Central  America,  the  regions 
adapted  to  it  are  limited.  Clearing  the  land  is  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  any  practical  system  of  culture  requires 
a  long  time  and  great  care  and  skill.  With  the  right 
conditions  and  honest,  capable  men  to  manage  the  en¬ 
terprise,  rubber  culture  can  be  made  successful.  It 
is  still  an  experiment,  and  few  men  thoroughly  under¬ 


stand  the  business.  Speaking  of  the  various  rubber 
companies  which  offer  stock  for  sale,  0.  F.  Cook,  who 
writes  the  Bulletin  mentioned,  says: 

It  is  certain  that  their  adv'ertising  matter  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  by  persons  who  know  little  about  tropical  agricul¬ 
ture  in  general  or  rubber  culture  in  particular,  or  by 
those  who  carelessly  or  intentionally  misrepresent  the 
facts.  The  appeal  is  to  the  cupidity  rather  than  the 
good  sense  of  the  investor,  though  it  is  probably  super¬ 
fluous  to  warn  those  who  have  not  yet  learned  that  safe 
investments  bringing  annual  dividends  of  from  20  to  200 
per  cent  do  not  go  begging  in  the  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines,  while  millions  are  available  for  anything  that  can 
assure  returns  at  five  per  cent. 

It  is  also  stated  that  the  importers  and  manufac¬ 
turers  of  rubber  who  have  been  familiar  with  the 
facts  for  years,  have  invested  no  money  in  rubber 
culture  except  for  experiment.  If  there  were  great 
fortunes  to  be  made  in  rubber  culture,  these  men 
would  be  the  first  to  start  it.  The  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  has  done  well  to  make  the  facts  public.  It 
seems  likely  that  the  future  may  find  successful  rub¬ 
ber  plantations  in  Porto  Rico,  or  even  in  Florida  or 
Texas.  Just  now,  however,  we  think  there  is  more 
money  in  raising  Baldwin  apples  on  the  New  England 
hills.  Why  not  invest  money  at  home? 

* 

The  troops  of  hunters  or  casual  trolley  tourists 
who  descend  upon  country  neighborhoods,  to  the 
detriment  of  farm  and  garden  property,  are  not  to  be 
allowed  full  swing,  in  one  State  at  least,  where  the 
property  rights  of  the  farmer  are  recognized.  Chapter 
199  of  the  Public  Acts  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  ap¬ 
proved  June  22,  1903,  reads  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Every  person  who  shall  throw  down  or  leave 
open  any  bars,  gate,  or  fence  upon  the  land  of  another, 
or  who  shall  enter  upon  the  land  of  another  without  per¬ 
mission  of  the  owner,  occupant,  or  person  in  charge 
thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  hunting,  trapping,  fishing,  or 
taking  or  destroying  the  nest  or  eggs  of  birds,  or  boe 
hunting,  or  gathering  nuts,  fruits  or  berries,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  fift5’  dollars  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  thirty  days,  or  both.  The  possession  by  any  person, 
while  trespassing  upon  the  land  of  another,  of  a  gun, 
dog,  ferret,  or  fish  rod  shall  be  deemed  prima  facie  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  intention  of  hunting  or  fishing  thereon. 

Section  2.  The  owner,  occupant,  or  person  in  charge  of 
the  land,  or  such  persons  as  he  may  command  to  assist 
him,  may  arrest  any  person  violating  any  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  preceding  section,  and  forthwith  take  him 
before  some  proper  authority  who  shall,  upon  complaint 
of  the  proper  prosecuting  officer,  proceed  to  try  such 
person. 

Section  3.  The  owner,  occupant,  or  person  in  charge  of 
the  land  arresting  any  person,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  fees  that  are 
allowed  by  Section  4S50  of  the  general  statutes  to  con¬ 
stables  for  .similar  services,  which  fees  shall  be  taxed 
as  costs  by  the  court  before  which  the  trial  is  had. 

This  gives  the  land  owner  or  occupant  the  right  to 
protect  his  property.  In  most  cases  a  constable  or 
marshal  cannot  be  obtained  in  time  to  arrest  depre¬ 
dators,  who  openly  defy  the  farmer  or  trucker  while 
raiding  his  pi'operty.  We  think  that  other  States 
should  give  such  rights  of  protection  to  rural  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  thus  help  to  control  a  prevalent  nuisance, 
which  may  often  become  a  danger. 


BREVITIES. 

Truth  is  no  stranger  to  friction. 

Whine  is  expressed  from  sour  grapes. 

Apples  and  peanuts  would  make  a  balanced  ration  for 
humans. 

The  man  w'ho  lets  his  passions  rise  must  quickly  fall 
in  moral  size. 

What  is  the  value  of  a  half  truth?  It  depends  upon 
what  truth  was  crossed  with. 

How  many  trees  must  a  fruit  grower  have  to  justify 
him  in  buying  a  power  sprayer? 

The  man  who  is  so  anxious  to  meet  you  “more  than 
half  way”  is  likely  to  have  an  eye  on  your  pocket  book. 

Jones  hears  that  skim-milk  is  used  for  making  sizing. 
He  says  he  always  knew  that  it  puts  size  on  pigs  and 
calves. 

A  GOOD  specimen  of  the  McIntosh  apple  forms  a  con¬ 
vincing  argument  in  favor  of  the  American  Apple  Con¬ 
sumers’  League. 

Some  men  hear  that  it  is  the  man  behind  the  gun  that 
dees  the  work.  They  get  in  front  of  the  business  and  kill 
it  by  showing  themselves. 

A  reader  writes  to  know  how  to  clean  a  linseed  oil 
barrel  so  as  to  make  it  suitable  for  holding  vinegar. 
Who  can  tell  how  to  do  this? 

We  are  told  that  the  American  farmer  should  raise 
goats.  Who  gives  that  advice,  the  man  who  has  tried  it, 
or  the  editor  whose  sole  experience  is  the  raising  of  a 
goatee? 

It  is  a  strange  provision  of  nature  that  a  dog  appears 
to  wear  more  in  the  Summer  than  in  Winter.  During 
cold  weather  he  only  wears  his  natural  coat,  but  in  the 
Summer  he  wears  his  coat  and  pants. 

The  Manila  Times  says  that  the  manifold  defalcations 
by  Americans  in  the  Government  employ  have  had  a  very 
bad  effect  on  the  Filipinos.  It  looks  as  though  a  good 
m.any  of  the  men  sent  to  these  new  dependencies  had 
left  their  country  for  the  country’s  good. 

Climbing  Clothilde  Soupert  is  a  robust-growing  rose 
w’ith  clusters  of  creamy  blooms,  shading  to  pink  at  center. 
It  endured  the  rigors  of  last  Winter  without  protection, 
began  to  bloom  the  end  of  June,  and  was  never  without 
flowers  up  to  the  middle  of  October. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— Three  persons  killed,  two  fatally  injured 
and  14  more  or  less  seriously  hurt,  with  enormous  prop¬ 
erty  damage,  is  the  net  result  of  tornadoes  that  prevailed 
near  Hamilton,  Greenwood  County,  and  near  Aliceville, 
Coffee  County,  Kan.,  October  9.  Aliceville,  which  had 
200  inhabitants,  was  practically  demolished.  The  same 
day  a  windstorm  caused  severe  loss  and  killed  one  man 
at  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  a  storm  at  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  de¬ 
stroyed  the  new  600-foot  breakwater  on  the  lake  shore. 

.  .  .  .  The  attack  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  by  a  band  of  conspirators  who  have  made  sev¬ 
eral  attempts  to  wreck  the  overland  passenger  trains 
during  the  past  few  months  is  an  instance  without 
parallel  in  railroading.  The  system  in  Montana  where 
the  conspirators  have  banded  to  dynamite  the  trains  has 
been  patrolled  all  Summer  by  scores  of  detectives  and 
deputy  sheriffs,  and  while  a  few  arrests  have  been  made, 
the  real  culprits  have  so  far  escaped,  and  have  been  en¬ 
abled,  notwithstanding  the  vigilance  exercised,  to  set  off 
bombs  at  frequent  intervals.  In  June,  General  Passenger 
Agent  Fee,  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  received  a  letter  de¬ 
manding  $50,000  to  be  placed  at  a  certain  point  on  the 
road  in  Montana  and  threatening  that  if  this  was  not 
done  the  trains  of  the  company  would  be  blown  up.  This 
threat  was  followed  by  others,  and  finally  the  limit  of 
time  for  compliance  by  the  company  w'as  set  for  October 
5.  in  the  meantime  several  bridges  having  been  destroyed 
and  a  great  amount  of  rolling  stock  damaged  by  explo¬ 
sives  set  during  the  night.  The  situation  has  become  so 
serious  that  the  company  is  daily  sending  ahead  of  the 
passenger  trains  a  pilot  engine  as  a  precaution  against 
disaster  to  the  passenger  trains.  Men  on  horses  and  on 
special  engines  and  crews  with  bloodhounds  are  scat¬ 
tered  along  the  track,  but  in  spite  of  alt  efforts  to  appre¬ 
hend  the  leaders  of  the  blackmailing  gang,  they  have  thus 
far  been  able  to  keep  under  cover.  Investigation  leads 
to  the  belief  that  the  dynamiters  comprise  a  large  party, 
and  that  the  members  are  scattered  along  the  line  for  a 
distance  of  probably  300  miles.  It  is  believed  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  discharged  employees  have  associated  with  them¬ 
selves  a  number  of  western  desperadoes  whom  the 
Northern  Pacific  Company  has  been  pursuing  relentless¬ 
ly  during  the  past  few'  years — men  who  have  held  up 
and  robbed  the  trains  and  some  of  w'hom  have  been  re¬ 
leased  from  the  penitentiary  after  having  been  prose¬ 
cuted  and  sent  to  prison  by  the  company . Octo¬ 

ber  9  a  deluge  of  rain,  accompanied  by  high  winds,  caused 
severe  damage  in  and  about  New  York.  Ti’affic  on  all 
suburban  railways  was  hampered  or  suspended,  and 
hundreds  of  commuters  were  unable  to  get  home. 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  suffered  a  loss  of  $2,000,000  from  floods 
caused  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Passaic  River;  about  5,000 
persons  were  homeless,  and  it  cost  the  city  $35,000  to 
care  for  the  destitute,  but  outside  aid  was  declined,  the 
city  caring  for  its  people  as  in  the  previous  calamities 
of  flood,  fire  and  tornado.  The  little  town  of  Wallington, 
below  Paterson,  was  practically  destroyed,  and  damage 
was  done  at  Passaic  amounting  to  $2,000,000.  There  was 
great  damage  along  the  Delaware  River,  in  New  York, 
New'  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  Railroad  losses  are 
enormous.  The  flood  hit  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  hard, 
'there  have  been  six  lives  lost  and  the  property  damage 
is  at  least  $1,000,000.  The  Erie  Railway  Company  will 
lose  at  least  $500,000.  Some  of  the  other  losers  are:  Jonas 
Brick  Works,  at  Danskamer,  $20,000;  Hedges  Brick  Yard, 
Cornwall,  $15,000;  Firth  Carpet  Company,  Firthcliffe,  $75,- 
000;  Harrison  &  Gore  Silk  Company,  Newburgh,  $10,000; 
Little  Falls  Paper  Company,  Newburgh,  $15,000;  Garvin’s 
Paper  Company,  Moodna.  $25,000;  town  of  Cornwall,  six 
bridges,  $50,000;  Arlington  Paper  Company,  Salisbury 
Mills,  $10,000.  The  same  storm  caused  much  loss  to  ship¬ 
ping  in  the  north  Atlantic . Mysterious  Great 

Salt  Lake  has  furnished  another  problem  for  scientists 
to  solve.  During  the  Summer  the  fall  in  the  level  of 
the  lake  has  left  great  black  spots  in  the  north  arm. 
Prospectors  have  just  investigated  these  dark-colored 
islands  and  found  that  the  black  substance  is  asphaltum 
of  a  splendid  quality.  In  an  area  of  50,000  acres,  covered 
by  water  six  to  18  inches  deep,  there  are  more  than  a 
hundred  asphaltum  spring's.  Much  asphaltum  has  hard¬ 
ened  and  is  floating  about  the  lake.  Many  claims  are 
being  staked. 

PORTO  RICO.— The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
made  a  demonstration  at  San  Juan  October  11  against 
the  administration.  Some  of  those  in  the  procession 
carried  black  flags,  while  the  American  flag  was  carried 
draped  in  black.  As  the  paraders  became  disorderly,  the 
police  w’erc  ordered  to  disperse  them.  The  paraders  re¬ 
sisted,  with  the  result  that  the  police  used  their  clubs 
freely.  Many  of  the  paraders  and  their  supporters  were 
hurt.  Four  policemen  were  injured.  Seven  labor  leaders 
were  arrested  and  convicted.  Among  the  prisoners  is 
Luardo  Conde,  w'ho  was  recently  sentenced  for  Insulting 
the  flag  and  w'ho  was  subsequently  acquitted  by  the 
District  Court.  A  mass  meeting  was  held  October  11  to 
protest  against  the  action  of  the  administration  and  the 
arrest  of  the  labor  leaders.  The  police  with  difflculty 
averted  a  riot.  The  feeling  of  the  labor  party  against 
the  administration  is  bitter.  The  Americans  and  the  bet¬ 
ter  class  of  Porto  Ricans  are  indignant  at  the  treatment 
accorded  the  flag  by  the  members  of  the  labor  party 
and  at  their  seditious  utterances.  The  Government  has 
pledged  itself  to  maintain  order. 

PHILIPPINES.— John  Miller,  a  former  immigration 
inspector  at  Manila,  has  been  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
issuing  false  Chinese  certificates.  A  warrant  has  also 
been  issued  for  the  arrest  of  Ballantine,  another  former 
inspector,  who  is  now  in  China,  on  the  same  charge.  A 
contract  found  in  Miller’s  possession  mentions  Carl  John¬ 
son,  the  acting  American  Consul  at  Amoy,  and  his  sec¬ 
retary  and  interpreter  as  beneficiaries  of  the  fraud. 
These  men  are  accused  of  having  passed  several  hun¬ 
dred  Chinese  coolies  as  merchants.  A  detective  dis¬ 
guised  as  a  coolie  paid  $400  for  a  certificate  and  reached 
Manila  wdthout  any  trouble.  The  contract  signed  by 
Miller  and  Ballantine  also  mentioned  Robert  M.  Mc- 
Wade,  the  American  Consul-General  at  Canton,  as  one 
of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  fraud.  It  is  alleged  that  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  false  certificates  of  former  residence  have 


been  issued  to  Chinamen,  w'ho  gained  admittance  to 

Manila  on  the  strength  of  these  papers . Eight 

ladrones,  convicted  of  highw'ay  robbery,  have  been  sen¬ 
tenced  to  be  hanged.  Two  others,  on  account  of  their 
extreme  youth,  were  sentenced  to  25  years’  imprisonment. 

A  band  of  ladrones  raided  the  town  of  Ibajay,  on  the 
Island  of  Panay,  and  killed  13  peasants . Her¬ 

mann  and  .lohnson,  the  two  constabulary  officers  who 
seized  the  steamer  Victoria  and  turned  pirates,  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  abandoned  the  banca  in  which  they  left 
the  Victoria  after  the  steamer  was  run  aground  by  her 
crew.  They  left  the  banca  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
Island  of  Negros,  and,  taking  supplies  with  them,  jour¬ 
neyed  to  Guimbal,  a  town  18  miles  from  Iloilo,  where 
they  obtained  a  larger  boat  and  fled  in  the  direction  of 
Cagayanes  Island.  They  were  accompanied  by  two  other 

men  who  deserted  from  the.  constabulary . Five 

hundred  head  hunters  in  the  Province  of  Nueva  Vizcaya^ 
Island  of  Luzon,  some  of  them  armed  with  rifles,  recently 
attacked  a  native  lieutenant  and  30  of  the  constabulary. 
Two  of  the  latter  were  killed.  The  head  hunters  lost  53 
killed  and  many  wounded. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  International  Live  Stock 
Exposition  will  be  held  at  Chicago  November  28  to  De¬ 
cember  5  inclusive. 

'Phe  forty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Missouri  State 
Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  at  Columbia,  Mo., 
December  8-10.  There  will  be  an  extensive  fruit  display, 
and  other  interesling  features. 

The  West  Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  this  year  at  Wheeling  December  1-2. 
Some  of  the  best  fruit  sections  of  the  State  are  having 
a  full  crop,  and  arrangements  are  being  made  for  an 
unusually  large  exhibit  of  apples  at  this  meeting.  Alex. 
Eiohan,  Martinsburg,  is  president;  Fred  Brooks,  French 
Creek,  secretary. 

CROP  NOTES. 

In  this  section  of  southern  Wayne  County  cabbage  is 
about  one-third  crop,  with  not  as  large  acreage  as  last 
year.  Buyers  are  offering  $10  to  $12  per  ton  with  very 
few  takers,  most  growers  holding  for  better  figures.  I 
have  heard  of  some  sales  in  Ontario  County,  a  few  miles 
from  here,  at  $12.50.  Potatoes  are  badly  blighted  and  not 
half  a  crop.  Some  are  digging  and  find  some  rot,  but 
the  blight  checked  the  growth  so  potatoes  are  small; 
m.arket  50  cents.  C-  E-  C- 

New'ark,  N.  Y. 

The  apple  crop  in  eastern  Kentucky  was  almost  an 
entire  failure.  Western  Kentucky  bid  fair  for  a  good 
crop,  but  the  fruit  fell  off  so  badly  before  mature  that 
there  will  not  be  enough  to  supply  the  home  market.  All 
the  windfalls  were  sold  to  the  distillers  at  20  cents  per 
100  pounds.  Winesap  and  Ben  Davis  are  about  the  only 
varieties  that  hung  on  until  gathering  time;  they  are 
rather  small  but  perfect.  Some  crops  were  sold  at  from 
$1  to  $1.50  per  barrel,  but  are  worth  $3  at  this  time. 
Kieffer  pears  were  not  one-fourth  crop,  but  very  fine; 
prices  good.  J-  K- 

Owensboro,  Ky. 

Cabbage  is  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  a  crop  here 
this  year,  and  buyers  are  offering  from  $8  to  $10  per  ton. 
The  immense  crop  of  last  year  discouraged  growers,  so 
that  only  about  half  of  the  acreage  was  planted  this 
season,  and  it  has  grown  very  slowly  and  unevenly  on 
account  of  v/et  weather.  Storage  cabbage  will  grow  yet, 
though,  and  I  look  for  it  to  be  higher.  Potatoes  are 
blighted  badly  and  are  a  light  crop,  selling  at  about  50 
cents  per  bushel  in  carload  lots.  Corn  is  very  late  and 
will,  with  favorable  w'eather,  lack  considerable  of  being 
a  full  set.  Apples  are  vei-y  nice  in  size  and  quality  and 
are  selling  at  about  $2  per  barrel,  or  as  some  are  buying 
in  bulk  at  90  cents  per  100  pounds.  Barrels  are  scarce 
and  are  selling  as  high  as  50  cents  each.  o.  J.  B. 

Stanley,  N.  Y.  _ 

FROG  RAISING. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  regarding  the  raising 
of  frogs  for  market?  Possibly  you  can  refer  me  to  some 
work  on  the  raising  of  frogs.  We  are  thinking  of  start¬ 
ing  a  frog  ranch  and  w'ould  like  to  gather  all  data  we 
can  before  giving  it  a  trial.  J.  J.  t. 

Colorado. 

Every  year  or  so  this  “frog  ranch”  idea  is  started.  It 
is  much  like  skunk  farming!  Most  of  the  frogs  and  all 
the  profits  are  started  by  a  lead  pencil  in  some  news¬ 
paper  office.  Thousands  of  pounds  of  frogs’  legs  are 
sold  every  year  in  the  large  cities.  In  New  York  there  is 
a  good  demand  for  these  “dainties,”  but  so  far  as  we 
can  learn  the  frogs  are  caught  one  by  one  by  people  who 
make  a  business  of  hunting  them  in  creeks  and  swamps, 
chiefly  in  northern  New  York  and  New  England.  So  far 
as  we  can  learn  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  frog  ranch 
—which  we  take  it  is  a  place  where  frogs  are  to  be 
bred  and  cared  for  artificially.  The  scheme  will  not  suc¬ 
ceed  largely  because  the  big  frogs  eat  the  little  ones  up, 
and  pay  no  such  prices  for  the  privilege  as  humans  will. 
'Ihe  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  at  Washington  has  issued 
a  pamphlet  on  the  frog  which  is  worth  reading.  We 
have  no  desire  to  start  frog  farming.  The  loss  that 
would  surely  come  from  it  would  make  croakers  out  of 
every  one. 

A  PROBLEM  FROM  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

1  have  this  Spring  planted  20  acres  to  all  varieties  of 
standard  fruits.  'I'he  orchard  is  at  the  foot  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  having  a  northerly  aspect.  The  soil  is  gravelly,  on 
which  originally  stood  a  dense  grow’th  of  mountain  ever¬ 
greens.  The  land  has  been  devastated  twice  by  forest 
fires  within  the  last  60  or  70  years,  the  last  time  being 
five  or  six  years  ago.  As  a  consequence,  all  organic  mat¬ 
ter  has  been  entirely  destroyed  in  the  soil,  and  although 
wild  brush  growth  is  yet  wonderfully  vigorous,  cereals, 
grasses  and  all  root  crops  are  an  absolute  failure.  Pot¬ 
ash,  phosphoric  acid  and  lime  should  be  plentiful  in  the 
soil,  but  no  doubt  nitrogen  is  nil.  The  orchard  land  is 
too  stony  and  gravelly  to  plow  up  and  cultivate,  so  I 
have  been  endeavoring  to  get  a  catch  of  Red  clover 
and  eventually  adopt  the  Hitchings  “mulch  method.” 
Wherever  Red  clover  is  established  in  this  district  it 
grows  most  vigorously— branching  out  into  stalks  three 


and  even  four  feet  long.  Up  to  the  present  my  efforts 
to  get  a  stand,  both  on  cultivated  and  uncultivated  land, 
have  been  futile;  indeed.  1  find  that  the  clover  does 
better  on  the  subsoil  or  the  railway  track  than  on  my 
surface  soil.  Where  clover  and  'Pimothy  were  sown  to¬ 
gether  in  the  Spring  of  1902  the  latter  is  still  growing  and 
establishing  itself,  while  the  clover  has  entirely  disap¬ 
peared.  How  is  this,  when  clover  has  the  power  of 
taking  its  nitrogen  from  the  air?  One  hears  all  kinds  of 
theories  advanced  as  to  why  the  land  will  not  yield  at 
first:  some  say  that  it  is  the  “lye,”  others  the  “turpen¬ 
tine,”  and  again  “the  pitch  and  pine  needles”  the  soil 
contains  that  makes  two  or  three  years’  cultivation  es¬ 
sential  to  crop  production.  What  is  the  real  cause  of 
the  failure  of  the  leguminous  family  of  plants,  for  peas, 
beans,  etc.,  seem  to  fare  no  better  than  the  clover?  What 
will  be  the  best  mode  of  procedure  to  obtain  a  leguminous 
cover  crop  for  the  orchard?  J.  w.  p. 

Proctor.  B.  C. 

R.  N.-Y.— We  call  for  a  discussion  of  this  problem. 


ONION  CROP  REPORT. 

The  Jerome  B.  Rice  Co.,  Cambudge,  N.  Y.,  give  the 
following  onion  crop  report.  In  the  table  the  principal 
onion  counties  are  given  below  the  State: 

Output  compared  with  1902, 

per  cent,  acreage. 


greater. 

less. 

1903. 

1902. 

NEW  YORK. 

Wayne,  Madison,  Onondaga _ 

35 

2,000 

2,000 

Ijivingston,  Genesee  . . 

,  20 

300 

275 

Orange  . . 

50 

1.600 

1,600 

OHIO. 

Hardin  . 

.  80 

1,500 

1,000 

Medina.  Wayne  . 

.  20 

,  , 

500 

500 

Lake  . 

.  10 

925 

875 

ljucas  . 

.  0 

6 

300 

225 

Wyandotte  . 

20 

165 

240 

Rutnam  . . 

,  20 

,  , 

30 

30 

'Trumbull  (and  Crawford,  Pa.) 

.  40 

165 

100 

Logan  . 

30 

10 

Licking  . 

.300 

.  , 

13 

10 

INDIANA. 

Jasper  . 

.300 

350 

445 

St.  Joseph  . 

.  0 

0 

3!K) 

250 

Elkhart  . 

.  0 

0 

450 

700 

Kosciusko  . 

40 

90 

140 

Noble  . 

.100 

485 

200 

MICHIGAN. 

Washtenaw  . 

20 

225 

300 

Oakland  . 

40 

9 

VanBuren  .  . 

20 

30 

40 

Lenawee  . 

20 

10 

Ingham,  Eaton  . 

GI> 

*> 

9 

WISCONSIN. 

Brown  . 

25 

200 

175 

MINNESOTA. 

Dakota  . 

20 

45 

45 

Wright  . 

50 

15 

15 

ILLINOIS. 

Cook  . 

.150 

500 

500 

I.asalle  . 

.  25 

9 

9 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Hampshire  . 

30 

1,000 

925 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Newport  . 

VERMONT. 

.  20 

•  * 

225 

200 

Windham  . 

50 

20 

20 

CONNECTICUT. 

Fairfield  . 

50 

1  100 

900 

GROWING  ONION  SEED.— I  notice  that  the  Hope 
Farm  man  is  a  little  in  the  dark  regarding  the  growing 
of  onion  seed.  By  all  means  plant  those  bulbs  this  Fall— 
or  better  yet,  so  that  you  can  try  both  ways,  plant  some 
now,  the  rest  in  Spring.  My  plan  is  to  plant  them  as 
soon  as  I  can  after  they  have  fully  matured,  throwing 
out  good  furrows  about  six  inches  deep.  Use  a  mixture 
of  muriate  of  potash  and  acid  phosphate,  400  muriate  to 
1,600  phosphate.  Apply  about  one-half  ton  per  acre  in  the 
drill  and  mix  well  before  planting.  Avoid  too  much  nitro¬ 
gen,  as  it  tends  to  make  a  succulent  growth  the  follow¬ 
ing  season  and  favors  blight.  We  like  to  get  a  good  root 
growth  established  in  the  Fall,  but  they  will  winter  in 
the  ground  all  right,  especially  if  a  little  coarse  litter  is 
scattered  over  the  rows  on  the  approach  of  cold  weather. 
The  growth  generally  begins  in  Spring  long  before  it 
is  safe  to  go  on  the  ground  with  a  team.  Another  reason 
in  favor  of  Fall  planting  is  the  seed  matures  before  the 
extreme  heat  of  Summer,  thus  insuring  heavier  seed.  I 
find  a  little  irrigation  to  be  a  w'onderful  help  sometimes 
in  the  development  of  a  seed  crop,  and  before  another 
season  is  over  we  may  realize  its  importance. 

Pennsylvania.  garrahan. 

WORK  OF  THE  FLOOD.— In  a  recent  ride  along  the 
line  of  the  Erie  Railroad  in  southern  New  York  State 
it  was  easy  to  find  evidence  of  the  damage  done  by  the 
recent  storm.  The  whole  valley  was  strewn  with  wreck¬ 
age.  'rhe  river  had  jumped  out  of  its  bed,  flooded  the  low¬ 
lands,  and  bitten  at  every  bank  that  was  not  protected 
by  sod.  'rhe  railroad  bed  was  cut  by  gullies,  and  in 
some  places  whole  sections  of  track  had  been  under¬ 
mined  so  that  they  hung  like  broken  spider  webs  over  the 
river,  'i’he  flood  had  swept  through  the  streets  of  some 
of  the  little  towns,  tilling  them  with  weeds  and  sticks 
and  washing  out  cellars.  In  the  cultivated  fields  on  Ihe 
low  bottom  lands  all  sorts  of  strange  sights  were  visible. 
Fences  were  decorated  with  weeds  and  grass  as  though 
some  careful  hand  had  fastened  them  there.  Corn  was 
laid  flat  on  the  ground  with  mud  piled  on  top  of  it. 
Other  cornfields  stood  erect,  with  mud  plastered  over 
the  stalks  above  the  ears.  Buckwheat  and  millet  lay  flat 
with  the  heads  down  stream.  Thousands  of  pumpkins 
had  been  washed  out  of  low  fields  and  carried  down 
stream— often  deposited  on  high  land  where  pumpkins 
never  grew  before.  I  saw  one  good-sized  pumpkin  up  in 
a  tree.  'I'he  flood  had  carried  it  there  and  the  vine  had 
caught  on  a  limb.  It  was  easy  to  see  how  seeds  may  be 
carried  in  this  way  hundreds  of  miles,  thus  carrying 
new  plants  into  new  sections.  In  spite  of  all  this  wreck¬ 
age  farmers  will  continue  to  prefer  the  richer  low¬ 
lands  to  the  thinner  hillsides.  c. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

This  is  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  origin  of  the 
ready-mixed  Rogers’  carriage  paints  manufactured  by 
the  Detroit  White  Lead  Works,  Detroit.  Mich.  'These 
paints  are  specially  prepared,  and  do  not  require  a 
skilled  mechanic  to  make  a  good  job.  A  booklet,  giving 
full  information,  may  be  had  for  the  asking,  and  if  you 
will  send  the  name  ot  a  paint  dealer  who  does  not  handle 
Rogers  paints  you  will  receive  one  of  the  anniversary 
souvenirs. 

The  “most  complete  line  of  gasoline  engines  in  the 
world”  is  the  claim  made  by  Charter  Gas  Engine  Co., 
Box  26,  Sterling,  Ill.  We  know  they  were  among  the 
first  manufacturers  to  appeal  for  farm  trade,  and  during 
the  past  seven  or  eight  years  many  of  our  readers  have 
been  supplied  with  these  engines.  'That  they  are  giving 
satisfaction  is  assured  by  the  fact  that  we  have  never 
had  a  complaint,  and  that  many  have  praised  them 
highly.  If  interested  in  farm  power  address  the  manu¬ 
facturers  as  above. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  flourishing  mail  order 
houses  in  Chicago  is  the  Marvin  Smith  Company,  who 
are  well  known  to  many  of  our  readers.  By  their  system 
of  department  catalogues,  which  fully  illustrate  and 
minutely  describe  every  article,  with  prices  in  plain  fig¬ 
ures,  they  practically  display  their  goods  before  their 
readers,  and  enable  them  to  make  selections  and  pur¬ 
chases  more  satisfactorily  than  in  any  other  way.  These 
department  catalogues  they  mail  free  upon  request.  Their 
large  general  catalogue.  No.  44,  contains  all  of  the  de¬ 
partments  in  one  large  book,  and  this  is  also  sent  free 
when  sent  with  goods,  but  owing  to  its  large  size,  when 
requested  sent  by  mail,  15  cents  should  be  sent  them  to 
help  pay  the  postage.  It  is  brimful  of  interest  to  old 
and  young. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  ] 


From  Day  to  Day. 

IT  IK  FROST. 

The  Frost  ]f)oketl  forth  one  still,  clenr 
night. 

And  wnispered,  “Now  I  shall  be  out  of 
sight, 

So  throug.h  the  valley  and  over  the  height 
In  silence  TTl  take  my  way. 

I  will  not  go  on  like  th.'it  blustering  train, 
'Phe  Win<l  and  the  Snow,  the  1 1ft  11  and  the 
Rain, 

^\'ho  make  so  much  bustle  and  noise  in 
vain ; 

Rut  ITl  be  as  busy  as  they." 

'I'hen  he  ilew  to  the  mountain  and  pow¬ 
dered  its  crest; 

He  lit  on  the  trees,  and  their  boughs  he 
dressed 

In  diamond  beads;  and  over  the  bre.ast 
Of  the  quivering  lake'  he  siu'Cad 
A  coat  of  mail,  that  it  need  not  fear 
The  downward  point  of  many  a  sj^ear 
That  he  hung  on  its  margin  far  and  near. 
Where  a  rock  could  rear  its  head. 

He  went  to  the  windows  of  those  who  slept. 
And  over  each  pane  like  .a  fairy  crept; 
W’herevcr  he  bre.athed,  wherever  he 
stepped. 

By  the  light  of  the  moon  were  seen 
Most  beautiful  things.  There  were  flowers 
and  trees; 

There  were  bevies  of  birds  .and  swarms  of 
bees; 

There  were  cities  with  temples  and  towers; 
and  these 

All  pictured  in  silver  sheen. 

But  he  did  one  thing  that  was  hardly  fair: 
He  peeped  in  the  cupbo.ard.  and  finding 
there 

That  all  had  forgotten  for  him  to  prepare. 

‘‘Now,  just  to  set  them  a-thinking. 

TTl  bite  this  basket  of  fruit,”  said  he; 
‘‘This  costly  pitcher  ITl  burst  in  three; 
And  the  glass  of  water  they’ve  left  for  me 
Shall  ‘tchick!’  to  tell  them  I'm  drink- 
in.g.” 

— TTann.ah  Oould  fl7S9-lS6.')). 

* 

What  are  described  as  self-sealing  pie 
tins  have  an  extension  rim  which  holds 
the  two  crusts  together  and  prevents  the 
juice  from  boiling  over.  They  cost  20 
cents  each. 

* 

We  have  heard  of  a  small  girl  who 
was  very  much  astonished  when  she  first 
witnessed  a  hailstorm.  Almost  with¬ 
out  warning  large  white  globules  fell 
pelting  down  out  of  the  sky.  .Astonished 
Katharine,  who  was  out-of-doors,  lo.st 
no  time  in  getting  under  cover. 

“Oh,  mamma!”  she  exclaimed,  rushing 
into  the  house,  “come  quick.  It’s  rain¬ 
ing  moth-balls.” 

* 

Buttoxs  of  fresh-water  pearl  are 
much  cheaper  than  those  m.ade  of  the 
genuine  mother-of-pearl;  they  are  very 
white  and  lustrous,  and  often  prettily 
cut.  but  they  have  one  great  di.sad- 
vantage;  if  put  on  a  washing  garment 
they  lose  their  luster  and  become  chalky 
after  a  few  immersions  in  the  washtub. 
On  a  waist  or  child’s  dress  that  will  not 
be  washed  they  may  be  used  with  entire 
satisfaction.  We  saw  them  recently  of¬ 
fered  at  12  cents  for  a  card  of  two  dozen 
in  sizes  that  cost  18  cents  a  dozen  for 
real  pearl. 

* 

C.vxxF.D  beets  may  be  prepared  now 
for  Winter.  Select  small,  dark-red  beets, 
about  the  size  of  a  peach  or  smaller,  boil 
in  the  usual  way,  being  careful  not  to 
break  the  skins  in  washing;  do  not  cut 
the  tops  too  close  and  oe  sure  not  to  cut 
the  ends  off.  Boil  in  salted  water  until 
tender,  but  not  too  soft.  Rub  the  skins 
off  as  soon  as  they  are  cool  enough  to 
handle,  also  cut  off  top  and  tail  and  pack 
in  fruit  jars;  set  aside  and  prepare  your 
vinegar.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
heat  the  beets  over  again.  Put  as  much 
vinegar  over  the  fire  as  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  cover  the  beets;  when  this 
comes  to  a  boil  add  a  little  sugar,  ac¬ 
cording  to  taste.  Let  the  vinegar  boil 
five  minutes  longer;  pour  over  the  beets 
piping  hot  and  seal.  A  small  piece  of 
horseradish  put  into  each  jar  will  keep 
the  white  scum  from  formin.g  on  the  top 
of  the  vinegar. 


The  short  bicycle  skirt,  whose  exceed¬ 
ing  brevity  caused  some  comment  but 
a  fev.'  years  ago,  is  now  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  most  women  go  to  the  other 
extreme  by  wearing’  skirts  entirely  too 
long  for  safety.  The  wheel  being  nowa¬ 
days  an  article  of  utility  rather  than  an 
amusement,  women  use  it  to  “run  er¬ 
rands,”  often  without  troubling  to 
change  the  ordinary  skirt,  and  accidents 
of  a  serious  nature  are  very  likely  to 
result.  It  is  certainly  cheaper  and  les.s 
exi)ensive  to  put  on  a  bicycle  skirt  than 
to  have  all  one’s  front  teeth  replaced 
with  artificial  ones,  like  one  young  girl 
wo  know  of  who  tried  wheeling  in  a  long 
and  flimsy  flounced  skirt. 

* 

Many  people  do  not  care  for  the  flavor 
of  the  Clinton  grape,  but  it  is  excellent 
to  use  with  sweet  apples  in  marmalade, 
following  a  New  England  recipe,  in 
which  the  wild  frost  grape  is  ordinarily 
used.  Heat  four  pounds  of  stemmed  and 
pulped  grapes  until  the  seeds  are  free 
of  pulp.  Have  four  pounds  of  sweet  ap- 
l)les  pared,  cored,  sliced  and  steamed 
until  tender.  Sift  the  grape  pulp,  add 
the  apples,  turn  into  a  kettle  set  on  as¬ 
bestos  mat  on  back  of  range  and  simmer 
slowly  for  two  hours;  measure,  ad  1 
sugar  in  the  proportion  of  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  pound  to  a  pint  of  pulp,  and 
cook  until  a  little,  chilled  on  ice,  shows 
that  it  is  stiff  enough  to  retain  its  shape. 
Turn  into  jelly  glasses  and  seal. 

* 

Peiuiaps  there  was  never  a  time  when 
jieople  read  so  much  or  talked  so  much 
about  books  as  at  present,  and  yet,  in  a 
paper  on  “The  Present  Peril  to  T^iberal 
Education,”  reed  at  the  Educational 
Convention  in  Boston,  Dr.  Andrew  F. 
West,  of  Princeton  University,  asked 
“if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the  majority  of 
college  students  of  to-day  are  not  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  commonplaces  of  literary 
information  and  the  standard  books  of 
history,  poetry  and  so  on?  Do  they 
know  the  greatest  book  of  our  tongue, 
the  English  Bible,  as  their  fathers  did? 
What  a  confession  of  the  state  of  things 
it  is  that  colleges  have  to  make  the  read¬ 
ing  of  a  few  books  of  English  literature 
a  set  task  as  an  entrance  requirement 
and  then  ask  formal  questions  on  what 
ought  to  be  the  free  and  eager  reading 
of  every  boy  at  home.”  The  fact  is  tha’ 
in  our  effort  to  keep  in  touch  with  tha 
literature  of  the  advertising  columns, 
we  neglect  classic  works  that  should 
form  part  of  a  liberal  education.  Young 
people  pride  themselves  on  being  up-to- 
date  in  reading,  as  in  everything  else, 
and  in  their  efforts  to  keep  up  with  the 
“best  selling  books,”  many  of  which 
soon  fall  entirely  out  of  sight,  they  neg¬ 
lect  the  pantheon  of  permanent  great¬ 
ness.  This  system  is  bearing  fruit,  as 
m.ay  be  seen  by  the  increasing  complaint 
on  the  part  of  educators  that  their  stud¬ 
ents  are  illiterate  as  far  as  good  reading 
is  concerned.  The  responsibility  for 
this  must,  in  too  many  cases,  be  laid 
upon  defective  home  training. 

To  RE  glad  of  life,  because  it  gives  you 
the  chance  to  love  and  to  work  and  to 
play  and  to  look  up  at  the  stars;  to  be 
satisfied  with  your  possessions,  but  not 
contented  with  yourself  until  you  have 
made  the  best  of  them;  to  despise  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  world  except  falsehoods  and 
meanness,  and  to  fear  nothing  except 
cowardice;  to  be  governed  by  your  ad¬ 
mirations  rather  than  by  your  disgusts; 
to  covet  nothing  that  is  your  neighbor’s 
except  his  kindness  of  heart  and  gentle¬ 
ness  of  manners;  to  think  seldom  of 
your  enemies,  often  of  your  friends,  and 
every  day  of  Christ;  and  to  spend  as 
much  time  as  you  can.  with  body  and 
with  spirit,  in  God’s  out-of-doors— these 
are  little  guide-posts  on  the  footpath  to 
peace. — Henry  Van  Dyke. 


The  Rural  Patterus. 

Long  coats  make  a  feature  of  advance 
styles  and  will  be  much  worn  during 
the  coming  season.  As  shown,  it  is 
made  of  black  taffeta  stitched  with 
silk  and  trimmed  with  handsome  but¬ 
tons  held  by  loops  of  silk  cord.  The 
coat  is  made  with  blouse  and  skirt 
portions  that  are  joined  beneath  the 
belt.  Both  portions  are  tucked  to 
give  a  box-pleated  effect,  and  the 
blouse  is  fitted  by  means  of  shoulder 
blouse  and  skirt  portions  that  are  joined 


4497  Three-Quarter  Coat, 32  to  40  bust 


beneath  the  belt.  Both  portions  are 
tucked  to  give  a  box-pleated  effect,  and 
the  blouse  is  fitted  by  means  of  shoulder 
and  under-arm  seams.  The  slee\es  are 
tucked  to  be  snug  above  the  elbows,  but 
form  full  puffs  below  and  are  finished 
with  flaring  collars  at  the  wrists.  At 
the  neck  is  a  flat  collar.  The  quantity 
of  material  required  for  a  medium  size 
is  CiYz  yards  27  inches  wide,  or  3  yards 
fit  inches  w'ide.  The  pattern  4497  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  a  32.  34,  3G,  38  and  40  inch 
bi'.st  measure,  price  10  cents. 

Every  woman  knows  the  luxury  of  a 
well-fitting  petticoat.  Without  it,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  gown  tr>  Rang  well. 
The  one  shown  is  cut  with  extreme  care 
and  is  shaped  to  fit  the  hips  smoothly 
and  snugly,  while  it  provides  graceful 
flare  below  the  knees.  As  shown  it  is 
made  of  longcloth  with  a  frill  and  bands 
of  lace,  but  the  design  suits  silk  and  all 
skirting  materials  as  well  as  the  washa¬ 
ble  ones.  The  petticoat  is  cut  in  five 
gores  and  is  lengthened  by  a  narrow 


4506  Five  Gored  Petticoat, 

22  to  32  Waist. 

foot  frill  of  the  material.  Over  its 
lower  edge  is  arranged  the  circular 
flounce  which,  in  turn,  is  lengthened  by 
a  straight  frill.  The  side  gores  are  fitted 
by  means  of  short  hip  darts  while  the 
back  is  drawn  up  by  means  of  tapes  in¬ 
serted  in  a  casing.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
8%  yards  21  inches  wide  or  4%  yards  36 
inches  wide,  with  514  yards  of  lace  5 
inches  wide  and  12  yards  of  insertion  to 
trim  as  illustrated.  The  pattern  4506  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and 
32  waist  measure,  price  10  cents. 


When  you  write  aclvertisors  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  .vou  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


rfom 

ODD  JOBS 

COMPJ^ENCY 


WILLIAMC. 
RICHARDS 
was  doing 
“odd  jobs’’  in 
h  i  s  town  in 
southern 
M  i  c  h  i  g  a  n 
when  he  an¬ 
swered  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  for 
agents  to  rep¬ 
resent  The  Ladies’  Home 
Journal  and  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  The  first 
month  he  earned  $64.00  in 
commissions  and  prize  money 
and  dropped  the  odd  jobs. 

Througrh  this  work  he  heard  of  an 
important  position  with  a  Western  rail¬ 
road  from  several  officers  of  which  he 
had  secured  subscriptions.  They  had 
been  pleased  with  Richards’  tact  and 
energy,  and  he  secured  the  position. 
He  writes :  “The  subscription  work  paid 
me  much  better  than  any  previous  em¬ 
ployment  and  gave  me  an  invaluable 
knowledge  of  men  and  methods.  I  can 
recommend  it  to  any  ambitious  young  fel¬ 
low  who  is  cramped  up  in  a  small  town." 

We  are  giving 

$50,000 

In  Extra  Cash  Prizes 

this  winter  to  the  3000  agents 
who  do  the  best  work  for  us  — 
a  part  each  month.  Besides  this, 
every  subscription  secured  is  lib¬ 
erally  paid  for.  No  expense  in¬ 
volved.  Write  for  details. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Llnes.'- 

Organlze  an  exchange  In  yoor 
community.  Full  particulars  fnr- 
nlsbed.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 
1S2  St.  Clair  Street, 
C-N.301.  CLEVELAITD,  O. 


GREATEST  HOUSEHOLD 
NECESSITY  FREE! 

THE  “1900”  BALL-BEARING 
FAMILY  WASHER  SENT  FREI 
without  depositor  advance  payment 
of  any  kind,  freight  p-ald  both  ways, 
on  30  days’  trial  Unquestionably  — J 
greatest  family  labor  savor  ever  In¬ 
vented.  Saves  time,  expense,  and 
wear  and  tear.  Will  do  the  family 
washing  without  boiling  clothes, 
hand-scrubbing  or  back-breaking. 

Revolves  on  bicycle  ball-bearings 
and  Is  therefore  easiest  running  washer  ever  made. 
Will  do  two  hours’  wash  in  ten  minutes.  Washes 
blankets  as  well  as  laces,  absolutely  clean,  and  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  injury. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
“I  havo given  your  washer  a  fair 
,  trial.  It  Is  the  best  washer  I  ever  saw. 

!  It  has  washed  our  heavy  blankets 
1  with  ease.  I  washed  them  last  Spring 
and  rubbed  more  than  an  hour,  and 
yet  they  had  to  go  through  again,  but 
the  ’‘ISKtO”  Washer  cleaned  them 
thoroughly  clean.  We  do  our  wash¬ 
ing  very  quick  and  have  no  tired  and 
worn-out  feeling  as  of  old.”  MBS. 
J.  L.  BANNER,  4302  Troost  Avc. 

It  costs  nothing  to  try.  Sent  absolutely  free,  freight 
paid  both  ways,  for  a  trial  of  30  days.  No  money  re¬ 
quired  in  advance 

Write  at  once  for  book  and  particulars  to 
THE  1900  WASHER  CO., 

14:38  State  Street,  Binghanaton,  N.  Y. 
Reference:  First  National  Bank,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Factory  to  Consumer 

FREIGHT  PREPAID,  FOR  3»  DAYS’  TRIAL 

There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  make  washing  contemptible  drudgery 
and  unnecessary  expense  while  thousands  of  others  reduce  the  cost  to  a 
minimum,  and  iiie  labor  to  only  good  healthful  exercise  by  using  the 

Syracuse  Easy  Washer 

°  rut ;  accept  our  free  trial  offer  and  learn 

now  to  clean  clothes  by  air  pressure,  without  rubbing,  wearing  or  hard  work. 

Compare  the  clean,  light,  easy  working  steel  washer,  with  the  heavy,  cum¬ 
bersome,  hard  working,  leaky  or  water-soaked  wooden  devices  you  have  used 
heretofore.  If  the  30  days’  comparison  don't  get  you  out  of  the  old  rub-board 
rut  return  the  washer  at  our  expense. 


ur  book  o/ modern  laundry  formulas^  a  mine  of  valuable  inf ormation^  is  yours /or  the  asking* 

DODGE  &  ZUILL,  539  South  Clinton  Street,  Syracuse,  N#  Y» 
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Left-overs. 

“Your  hash  was  delicious  this  morn¬ 
ing,”  T  said,  as  I  helped  my  friend  do 
up  the  breakfast  dishes.  “How  did  you 
make  it?” 

She  laughed.  “A  little  of  every¬ 
thing,”  she  answered.  “If  you  really 
want  to  now  what  went  into  that  mys¬ 
terious  compound,  I  will  tell  you.  You 
remember  I  had  quite  a  few  potatoes 
left  from  yesterday’s  dinner,  and  per¬ 
haps  you  remember  the  remnant  of 
stew  you  saw  in  the  pantry — it  was  the 
last  end  of  it  and  very  thick  and  meaty; 
then  there  were  a  few  baked  beans. 
Well,  I  chopped  the  stew  and  beans 
very  fine — when  you  put  strange  and 
rare  things  into  hash  you  want  to  chop 
them  so  fine  that  they  will  not  be 
recognized — then  put  in  the  potatoes 
and  chopped  them.  I  put  a  lump  of  but- 
'ter  in  my  spider,  put  in  the  hash,  after 
seasoning  it,  and  added  a  very  little  hot 
water,  I  let  it  cook  slowly  on  the  back 
of  the  stove  till  breakfast  was  ready, 
stirring  it  when  I  thought  it  needed  it, 
and  being  sure  to  have  it  piping  hot 
when  it  went  to  the  table,” 

“Beans  in  hash!”  I  murmured,  and 
my  friend  laughed  again.  “But  it  was 
good,”  I  added  hastily. 

“You’d  be  more  surprised  if  you  knew 
all  the  things  I  do  with  odds  and  ends,” 
she  said.  “I  hardly  ever  have  very 
much  of  any  one  thing  left  over,  as  1 
can  calculate  quite  closely,  but  with 
our  family  I  cannot  very  well  send  little 
messes  to  the  table,  as  I  might  if  there 
were  only  two  of  us,  so  I  devise  means 
of  saving  the  left-overs.  Hash  is  one 
of  my  best  friends.  Almost  anything 
in  the  vegetable  line  will  go  in,  only  of 
course  you  don’t  want  so  much  of  any 
one  thing  as  to  have  its  flavor  pre¬ 
dominate.  I  have  put  in  greens,  and 
sometimes  boiled  rice  and  bread  crumbs. 

“Rice  is  very  good  in  bread  pudding, 
and  I  sometimes  put  in  left-over  egg 
sauce  from  the  day-before’s  steamed 
pudding.  I  use  gingerbread  too,  if 
there  is  not  too  much  of  it. 

“If  one  likes  sweetened  griddle-cakes 
that  is  a  nice  way  to  use  up  odds  and 
ends  of  bread,  cake,  rice,  pudding  or 
gingerbread.  Soak  whatever  you  use'  in 
sour  milk,  and  when  ready  to  cook  the 
griddle-cakes  stir  in  a  little  flour,  then 
add  soda — an  even  teaspoonful  to  a  pint 
of  milk — salt  and  sugar.  Left-ove:- 
brown  bread  and  dried  crusts  of  yeast 
bread  I  make  into  brewis,  cooking  in 
milk  or  water  till  very  thick.  Eaten 
with  plenty  of  butter  it  is  delicious. 

“I  sometimes  make  meat-cakes,  chop¬ 
ping  the  meat,  adding  a  little  more 
than  its  bulk  of  cracker  crumbs  rolled 
fine,  mixing  with  milk  and  an  egg  to 
the  right  consistence  to  spread  out  in 
little  cakes  on  a  greased  griddle.  These 
are  as  good  as  hash  for  using  up  things. 

“You  see,  the  secret  of  success  in 
this  kind  of  economy  is  in  using  judg¬ 
ment  in  putting  things  together.  You 
would  never  put  anything  sweet  into 
hash  or  moat  cakes,  nor  vegetables  into 
pudding  or  griddle-cakes. 

“I  never  tell  the  family  of  these  little 
tricks  of  mine,  and  the  funny  part  of  it 
is  that  they  always  like  these  mixture.^ 
very  much  and  eat  up  every  scrap.” 

sr.sAX  BROww  Ronnrxp. 


Wn.vT  if  there  are  so  many  of  us  in 
the  ranks  of  humanity?  What  if  the 
individual  be  lost  in  the  mass  as  a  peb¬ 
ble  cast  into  the  Seven  Se.as?  Would 
you  choose  a  v/orld  so  small  as  to  leave 
room  for  only  you  and  your  satellites? 
Would  you  ask  for  problems  of  life  so 
tame  that  even  you  could  grasp  them? 
Would  you  choose  a  fibreless  iinivecse  to 
be  “remolded  nearer  to  the  heart’s  de¬ 
sire,”  in  place  of  the  wild,  rough,  virile 
man-making  environment  from  which 
the  attraction  of  gravitation  lets  none  of 
us  escape? — David  Starr  Jordan. 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs. Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


Rural  Recipes. 

Apple  Preser%’'es. — Peel,  core  and 
quarter  tart  apples;  spread  on  shallow 
plates  and  place  out  of  doors  in  the  sun 
for  an  entire  day.  Weigh  in  the  even¬ 
ing  and  take  an  equal  weight  of  sugar 
and  a  gill  of  water  to  every  pound  of 
the  sugar.  Make  a  thick  syrup  of  the 
sugar  and  water,  then  pour  it  over  the 
apples  in  an  earthen  jar.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  pour  off  the  syrup,  boil  and  skim, 
then  add  the  apples  with  a  piece  of 
Canton  preserved  ginger  bruised,  and 
boil  gently  till  the  apples  are  tender; 
skim  them  out  into  a  jar.  Boil  the 
syrup  down  till  thick,  then  pour  over 
the  apples.  Lemon  slices  may  be  added 
to  the  syrup  at  the  last  boiling  if  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  ginger  flavor,  but  they 
must  be  removed  before  the  syrup  is 
poured  over  the  apples.  If  the  apples 
arc  to  be  preserved  in  the  "Winter 
when  they  cannot  be  hardened  by  the 
sun,  they  can  be  prepared  by  soaking 
the  quarters  in  soda  water  six  to  eight 
hours,  in  the  proportion  of  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  soda  to  three  gallons  of 
water.  Both  of  these  processes  wdll  in¬ 
sure  clear  preserves,  with  every  quarter 
entire  and  floating  in  a  beautiful  am¬ 
ber-colored  syrup. 

Plum  Jelly. — Pour  boiling  water  over 
one-half  peck  of  plums  placed  in  a  col¬ 
ander.  Then  put  them  in  a  preserving 
kettle,  pour  over  them  just  enough 
water  to  cover  and  boil  until  the  plums 
have  become  soft  and  the  juice  has 
flowed  out.  Drain  through  a  colander, 
then  through  a  jelly  bag  wdthout 
squeezing.  Measure  juice  and  put  to 
boil  in  preserve  kettle.  Add  one  dozen 
blanched  plum  kernels.  Allow  an  equal 
measure  of  granulated  sugar  and  put 
it  to  heat  in  shallow'  pans  in  the  oven. 
When  the  juice  has  boiled  20  minutes 
skim  well,  add  the  hot  sugar,  stir  until 
dissolved,  let  come  to  the  boiling  point, 
take  immediately  from  the  fire  and  fill 
into  glasses  which  have  been  rolled  in 
boiling  water,  drained  and  stood  up¬ 
right  on  a  cloth  folded  in  a  shallow 
pan  of  boiling  water.  Use  a  small  tea¬ 
cup  to  dip  the  jelly  into  the  tumblers, 
and  fill  them  very  full.  Cover  airtight 
next  day.  The  pulp  remaining  may  be 
used  to  make  a  little  marmalade,  allow¬ 
ing  three-quarters  of  a  pint  of  sugar  to 
one  pint  of  pulp,  and  a  few'  blanched 
kernels  from  the  plum  stones. 

Dainty  Sausage. — Put  a  pound  of  lean 
veal  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  lean 
breakfast  bacon  through  a  chopper; 
add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  teaspoonful  of  black  pepper. 
Press  into  flat  cakes  and  fry  until  w'ell 
done,  in  butter.  Make  a  cream  sauce 
in  the  pan  in  which  the  sausage  has 
been  fried. 

Sw'eet  Pickled  Pears. — This  recipe  for 
pickle,  or  rather  relish,  comes  from 
"Virginia,  the  home  of  edible  delights, 
and  it  is  one  of  those  delicious  com¬ 
pounds  which  must  be  known  to  be  ap¬ 
preciated.  Select  ripe  but  firm  fruit, 
peel  and  measure  out  for  every  seven 
pounds  of  fruit  four  of  w'hite  sugar. 


one  pint  of  soft  vinegar  and  half  a 
tablespoonful  each  of  whole  cloves, 
whole  allspice  and  cinnamon  sticks. 
Put  the  pears  in  a  kettle  and  over  each 
layer  sprinkle  sugar  until  both  are  ex¬ 
hausted.  Heat  slowly  until  the  boiling 
point  is  reached,  then  add  the  vinegar 
and  spice  and  boil  five  minutes.  Take 
out  the  fruit  with  a  perforated  skim¬ 
mer  and  spread  upon  platters  to  cool. 
Boil  the  syrup  till  thick.  Heat  the 
jars,  pack  in  the  pears  and  pour  the 
syrup  over  boiling  hot;  seal. 


With  the  Procession. 

God  never  meant  us  to  be  separated 
From  one  another  In  our  work  and 
thought; 

Spirits  that  share  His  Spirit  He  has  mated 
That  so  Plis  loving  purpo.se  may  be 
wrought, 

His  gracious  will  be  ilone 
In  earth  and  heaven,  as  one; 

O  blessed  company  of  all  the  true — 

His  holy  church— may  I  belong  to  you. 

— Lucy  Larcom. 

I  FIND  nonsense  singularly  refreshing. 
— Talleyrand. 

Rrpentanck  is  the  heart’s  sorrow'. — 
Shakespeare. 

A  LINGERING  COUGH 

The  cough  that  holds  on 
in  spite  of  all  remedies  needs 
energetic  and  above  all  thor¬ 
ough  treatment.  A  mere 
cough  mixture  won’t  do. 
Root  out  the  cold  that  causes 
the  cough. 

How }  Scott’s  Emulsion. 
Why  Scott’s  Emulsion.? 
Because  it  stops  the  irrita¬ 
tion,  soothes  the  tissues  and 
heals  the  affected  membranes. 

When .?  Right  away. 
Scott’s  Emulsion  begins  to 
help  with  the  first  dose. 

We’ll  send  you  a  sample  free  upon  request. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York, 


RUB  ON 

■PainkiUftt 

and  the  Rheum»ti»m*a  gone. 


With 

BEST 
SECURITY 

Your  $50  or  $100  placed  with  this  Company 
makes  part  of  some  larger  loan  on  improved 
suburban  home  property  always  worth  60  per 
cent,  more  than  it  is  mortgaged  for.  Partial  pay¬ 
ments  on  these  loans  are  made  monthly, and  re- 
Invested.  The  Company 
pays  you  5  percent.because 
your  money  is  made  to  earn 
It.  Testimonials  from  emin¬ 
ent  patrons  of  5  to  1 0  years’ 
standing  sent  on  request. 
WRITE  US. 

0  per  cent,  per  annum-M^narterl  y, 
by  check.  Withdrawal  at  your 
pleaHure  and  full  earnings  paid 
to  then  lh)m  the  day  your  fUnds  were  received. 

Assets,  •  •  •  •  91,700.000 

Surplus  nnd  Profit,  .  9175,000 

Under  ^ew  York  Banking  Department  Supervision 

Titdustiial  Saoinss  Coan  0o.. 

1134  Broadway,  New  York 


The  coffee  habit  is  quickly  over¬ 
come  by  those  who  let  Grain-O 
take  its  place.  If  properly  made 
it  tastes  like  the  best  of  coffee.  N  o 
grain  coffee  compares  with  it  in 
flavor  or  healthfulness. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocra  everywhere ;  16c.  and  26c.  per  package. 


DIIT2  ' 
eiAifi 


A  Household  i 
Necessi-ty 

is  a  good  lantern.  A 
poor  one — the  smok¬ 
ing,  flickering,  faintly 
gleaming  kind  which 
blows  out  easily — is  an 
abomination.  You’ve 
seen  them,  perhaps 
vou  own  one.  The  re¬ 
liable  kind  is  the 

DIETZ 

Cold  Blast 

LANTERN. 

They  are  the  lanterns  of 
brit;ht,  clear,  stronir, 

L  wbitelight.thethorough- 
I  ly  convenient  and  safe 
lanterns.  No  other  ap¬ 
proaches  them  for  satis¬ 
factory  service.  Local 
dealorsevery  where  carry 
them.  We  send  you  lan¬ 
tern  book  on  request  to 
make  selection.  Wilte  us, 
R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY, 
87  Lal^htSt., New  York. 

IistablishediS40, 


A  RURAL  MAIL  BOX 


Should  be 
simple,  neat, 
strong,  and 
durable. 

A  box  maybe 
approved  by 
the  P.  M.  Gen¬ 
eral  and  still 
not  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser. 

Our  “Uncle 
Sam’s  Favor¬ 
ite  ’’  has  official ! 
approval  and 
also  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  thou¬ 
sands  who  are 
using  it  and 
know  It’s  all  right. 

BOND  S'rEEL,  POST  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 


.CYPHERS  INCUBATOR, 

I  World’s  Standard  Hatcher. 

I  Bled  on  28  OoT.  Ezperinunt  Statton*  la  U.  S,, 
Canada,  Anatrolla  and  Now  ZtoUnd.  Gohl 
I  Modal  at  Pan- Am«rican,Oet.  IDOL  IS-P-  circa. 
Is, If  ff|  larfre.  CompleU  catologno,  UO  p.  8x11  to. 

II  for  lOo.  Aok  nooroot  offloo  for  tMwk  No.  101 
I*  OYPHEK8  INOUBATOU  CO., 
Moisture  iiiaaalo,M.r.,UUoa|0,lU.,Boaton.lfaaa,  N«wratkH..X 


VICTOR. 

W  INCUBATORS 

Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Slmpleati 
most  durable,  cheapest,  Orst-claas 
hatcher.  Money  back  if  not 
lively  aa  represented.  Wtpayfrtight, 
Circular  free;  catalogue  6c. 


SQUABS  PAY 


BEAT 
HEN.S 

Easier,  need  attention  only  part  of 
time,  bring  big  prices.  Raised  i  n  one 
month.  Money-makers  for  poultry- 
men,  farmers, women.  Send  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  and  learn  this  rich  home 
Industry.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB 
CO.,  4A  Friend  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 


$200.  A  MONTH 

One  reliable  man  or  woman  in  each  county 
as  manager,  to  exhibit,  take  orders  and  ap¬ 
point  agents  for  Harrison’s  Oil-Gas  Stoves 
for  cooking  and  heating.  Wonderful  in¬ 
vention.  Automatically  gen¬ 
erates  fuel  gas  from  kerosene 
,oil.  Miniature  Gas  Works.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Enormous  de¬ 
mand.  Thousands  sold  weekly. 
Cheapest,  cleanest,  safest  fuel. 
Oastomers  delighted.  Cata¬ 
logue  FREE.  Write  today. 
W orld  Mfg.  Co..  55"?  6  W orld  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


9 1 .25  buys  this  pair 
of  ladloa’  fin#  Dongela 

kid  shoos.  The  counters 
aodlDiMr  lul,,  or.  out  ylMoof 
ar«  mod.  ov.r  the 
m«dluin  cola  to.  Uit,  rntdium 
t..T  j  doubla  o*k  lolcf.  Atro* 
toll  the.,  iho.,  would  oott  you 
double  our  price.  Sltee,  2  If  to 
8.  W  rite  for  free  eboe  ctelo,. 


p  I  .dS  for  this  men’s 
ill  shoe,  with  kanga- 
>o  top,  perloratod 
amp  and  tip.  Heavy 


boys’ size,  1 
Little  l)oy8‘ 


call  shoe,  with 
roo  top, 
vamp  and 

oak  soles. rope  stitched, 
with  best  Irish  linen 
thread.  We  guarantee 
that  you  cannot  dupli¬ 
cate  at  less  than  double 
our  price.  A  very  neat, 
dressy  shoo,  made  over 
the  London  toe  last. 
Sizes,  6  to  11. 


S  1 .50  for  men’s  calf 

Sizes  6  to  12. 
lto5>i,*1.2j. 
sizes,  8  to 
loyti,  vi.w.  This  shoe 
is  made  of  very  fine, 
heavy  satin  calf  skin; 
made  over  medium 
wide  last,  with  tip,  low 
heels,  oak  soles,  with 

Scutch  extension  ed,es.  Ureat* 
eat  value  ever  offered. 


5 1.8S  lor  men's  high 
lop  (8  In.)  working 
shoe.  For  durability 
and  comfort,  this  shoe 
is  a  wonder;  Is  water  tlcbt;  hM 
full  b.Uows  tonxue.  heavy  oek 
soles  with  eztensloa  .dxes; 
soles  ore  fastened  with  tcrovs; 
boevj  duekllolnr,  thrM  rows 
of  stitching  oa  vkinp,  rew  hide 
Ivies.  Never  offered  before  fur 
lest  than  13.00.  Sltee  0  to  11. 


CUT  THIS  AD  OUT 


I  %  1 .25  buys  this  palrof 
ladlss*  Kangaroo  calf, 
hoavy  wolght  shoos. 

>  Tbe^o  ■DOM  made  for  hArd 
I  ferrlcep  wear  like  Iron, 
double  tip,  heavy  oek  tolef,  with 
1  three  rowi  of  etitohiog.  {jold 
»  everywhere  at  12.75.  A  bazgaln 
.  at  our  price,  dlxei,  3to6. 

and  send  It  to  us  and  we  will  mail  you  our  Free  shoe  catalogue.  It  shows  large  cuts  and  full  descriptions  of 
47  styles  of  men’s  shoes,  40  styles  of  ladies’ shoes  and  slippers,  24  styles  of  children’s  and  infants’  shoes. 
Also  rubbers,  rubber  boots,  felt  boots,  over  shoes,  and  in  fact  everything  in  foot  wear  at  the  lowest  price 
ever  quoted  on  high  grade,  absolutely  guaranteed  shoes.  Don’t  buy  ■  thing  in  foot  wear  until  you  get  our  catalogue  and  see  our  astonishingly 
low  prices  and  the  most  liberal  terms  and  offers  ever  made.  We  will  save  you  more  t^n  one  half,  and  give  vou _newer_ styles.  Cut  this  ad  out  and 
send  it  to  us  now,  before  you  lay  this  paper  down.  Give  us  your  name 
and  post  office  aiddress  and  we  will  send  the  catalogue  by  first  mail. 


$  1 .60  for  ladles'  ex- 
trafinovici  kid  dress 
shoe*  For  style,  com* 
fortMud  wear  you  c%nsotdupU- 
cat«  at  93.00.  Wo  gu&rMstec 
this  shoo  the  host  valuo  ever 
offered;  hM  medium  heav; 
eoles,  Improred  millUry  heel, 
perfoTAted  vomp,  qii&rters,  tip. 


$1.50  for  $1*30  for  this 
ladios'  fourh^ndsoi 


strap  vici  kid 
sandals.  The 

very  Utest  style  for 
psrtlesand  ovoalog 
wear;  has  the  im* 
proT^  Paris  Frescb 
heel,  very  flexible, 
bend  turned  soles. 
For  d»octag,  it  1$ 
the  essiest  on  feet, 
mkd  the  most  bend- 
seme  sod  sttrsctlYC 
ever  msde.  bites, 
2%i  to  8,  16  other 
styles  to  selectfrom. 


beaded  Don* 
gola  kid  Jull* 

e  t  •  Suitable 
for  street  or  house 
wear.  Very  flexible 
hand  turned  soles, 
medium  mlUtsry 
heels,  very  comfort* 
able.  Fur  trimmed 
and  fleece  lined ;  has 
patent  leather  tips, 
kid  vamp,  flne  felt 
top  with  dark  bead* 
ed  design.  Latest 
style. 


lave  you  more  than  one  half,  and  erive  vou  newer  styles.  Cut  this  ad  out  and 

MARVIN  SMITH  CO.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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MARKETS 


General  Review. 

Recent  foreign  shipments  of  apples  from 
Atlantic  ports  have  been  heavy:  135,000 
barrels  to  England;  28,500  to  Scotland,  and 
14,000  to  Germany.  Conditions  in  the  local 
market  are  a  trifle  weaker  than  last  week, 
there  being  a  surplus  of  poor  fruit  cau.sed 
by  the  recent  storm.  Delayed  lots  of 
di-essed  poultry  are  arriving,  some  in  bad 
condition.  Choice  eggs  continue  scarce. 
Chestnuts  have  made  a  heavy'  drop;  $3.50 
to  $4  being  top  price  now  for  wild  nuts 
and  cultivated  in  about  the  same  range. 
A  Tennessee  tobacco  expert  has  the  fol¬ 
iowing  note  in  an  exchange:  “We  will 
have  this  year  the  biggest  crop  in  years. 
It  will  also  be  the  best  crop  for  years  in 
point  of  quality'  unless  all  signs  fail.  It 
will  not  be  confined,  as  the  tobacco  crop 
sometimes  is,  to  one  or  two  varieties  prin¬ 
cipally,  but  will  be  an  all-round  crop. 
There  will  be  an  abundance  of  fine,  stem¬ 
ming  tobacco.  The  Bremen  types,  short, 
fat  tobaccoes.  alternate  with  the  Italian 
types  and  spinners,  and  there  will  be  no 
end  of  the  African  tobacco,  heavy  black 
styles  that  come  in  long  leaves  and  are 
measured  in  value  by'  the  depth  of  the 
color  and  tfl,®  length  of  the  leaf.  There 
will  be  all  kinds  and  grades  of  tobacco  in 
this  year’s  crop.”  The  potato  market 
seems  to  be  on  the  edge  of  a  drop.  Rot 
damage  makes  buyers  careful  about  over¬ 
stocking.  Red  onions  have  shown  some 
little  advance  in  price,  others  about  as 
previously  reported. 

Prices  obtained  during  week  ending  Octo¬ 
ber  15,  1903: 

GRAIN.— Wheat.  No.  2,  red.  86’?^;  No.  1, 
Northern  Duluth,  90%;  No.  2,  hard.  New 
York,  84%.  Corn,  53@55.  Oats,  41@43.  Ry'e, 
State,  56@58.  Barley,  47@55. 

FEED.— Retail  prices,  standard  mid¬ 
dlings,  $22;  city  bran.  $21.50. 

BEANS.— Marrow,  $2.50@2.95;  pea,  $2,300 
2.35. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Hay,  No.  1.  85087%; 
No.  2,  80082%;  No.  3,  70075;  clover,  mixed, 
70080;  clover,  65070;  marsh.  45050.  Straw, 
rye,  750$1;  oat,  45050. 

MILK.— New  York  Exchange  price  2% 
cents  per  quart  to  shippers  in  26-cent 
freight  zone. 

BUTTER.— Creamery',  17021 ;  State  dairy, 
15%019;  Western  factory.  14015%;  reno¬ 
vated.  14017;  packing  stock,  12%015. 


light,  10011;  good  to  fine  leaf,  dark,  11%0 
12%;  light,  12%@14. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK. — Steers,  native,  $4.0505.40; 
bulls,  $2.2503.75;  cows,  $1.2503.45;  calves, 
veal.  $508.75;  lower  grades,  $2.7504.50. 
Sheep,  $2.5004;  lambs,  $5.4006.12%.  Hogs, 
$606.40. 

EAST  BUFFALO.— Calves,  $608.25.  Sheep, 
$1.5004;  lambs.  $4.5006.  Hogs,  $6.1006.45. 

CHICAGO.— Steers,  good  to  prime,  $5,100 
5.85;  Stockers  and  feeders,  $2.2504.15;  Tex¬ 
ans,  $2.7503.75;  cows.  $1.4005.  Sheep,  $20 
4.25;  lambs,  $3.5006.  Hogs,  mixed  and 
butchers’,  $5.4506.20. 


UNDERGROUND  OR  PIT  SILOS. 

A  recent  bulletin  from  the  Hawkes- 
bury  Agricultural  College,  New  South 
Wales,  contains  an  account  of  old-fash¬ 
ioned  silos,  which  were  pits  dug  in  the 
ground  and  finished  as  described.  Such 
methods  are  now,  of  course,  out  of  date, 
but  they  show  what  the  pioneers  went 
through  before  they  learned  how  to  give 
us  good  silage: 

Our  underground  pit  silos  were  40x12x15 
feet  deep,  divided  into  two,  each  20  feet 
long.  These  were  strongly  timber-lined  with 
upright  ironbark  planks,  2%  inches  thick, 
secured  to  heavy'  framework  to  withstand 
the  pressure  both  from  the  loose  ground 
they  were  excavated  out  of  and  the 
silage  when  full.  The  excavation  was  about 
11  feet  deep,  four  feet  being  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground,  banked  up  as  shown  in 
Fig.  276.  To  keep  back  any  soakage,  a  six- 
inch  drain  was  laid  seven  feet  deep  all 
around,  and  a  clay'  puddle  placed  against 
the  planks.  The  roof  was  semi-circular, 
and  continued  over  the  ends  to  provide 
cover  for  the  drays  when  being  loaded,  and 
each  pit  was  provided  with  heavy'  chains, 
anchored  to  bottom  logs,  and  brought  up 
through  the  silage  to  the  top  over  trans¬ 
verse  beams  laid  across  top  decking,  and 
pulled  together  by  double-ended  screw 
ratchets  which  pressed  the  whole  down. 
A  carrier  on  T-iron  rails,  hung  under  the 
crown  of  the  roof,  served  to  take  the  bags 
of  silage  to  the  drays  at  each  end. 

The  cost  of  constructing  these  pits  was 
equal  to  about  $10  per  ton  of  capacity. 
No  doubt  they  are  strong  and  will  last  a 
lifetime,  but  we  have  proved  they  are  not 
the  best,  although  the  most  expensive. 


tomatoes  like  former  shipment.”  And  the 
trade  was  continued  through  the  entire 
season. 

Apples  in  New  Mexico.— Prof.  Van 
Deman’s  answer  to  A.  F.  A.’s  inquiry,  page 
70S,  about  apple  growing  in  New  Mexico, 
is  certainly  wrong.  I  spent  considerable 
time  in  the  Mesilla  Valley  four  years  ago, 
and  again  two  years  ago.  The  apple  busi¬ 
ness  there  is  very  discouraging  on  account 
of  Codling  moth,  which  in  that  climate 
breeds  five  broods  a  year.  Several  years 
ago,  before  the  advent  of  the  Codling 
moth,  they  grew  fine  apples,  but  of  late 
years  hardly  one  can  be  obtained  free 
from  worms.  The  trees  also  are  short¬ 
lived,  being  very  subject  to  blight.  I  was 
also  in  the  Pecos  Valley,  where  they  are 
producing  fine  apples  successfully,  as  they 
have  no  Codling  moth  there,  but  it  seems 
to  me  only'  a  question  of  time  when  they 
too.  will  get  the  pest  and  be  put  out  of  the 
apple  busine.ss.  w.  d.  Cellar. 

Kansas. 

Apple  crop  is  medium  and  spotted,  old 
orchards  doing  best  that  are  located  in  sod. 
The  wet  years  make  many  orchard  men 
seriously  think  of  seeding  well  cultivated 
orchards,  as  the  tree  growth  is  too  strong 
and  soil  washing  has  moved  much  fertility 
out  of  them.  Good  prices  are  secured  for 
apples  and  there  are  some  good  returns 
from  many  plots  of  fruits,  but  good  con¬ 
ditions  are  not  general  and  there  is  much 
scab,  and  rust  and  fungus.  The  last  two 
years  have  been  very'  unfavorable  for 
spraying;  constant  showers  and  rains 
causing  fungus  trouble  and  rusts,  and  the 
constant  downpour  hindering  spraying. 
Yet  in  some  sections  where  rains  were 
locally  not  so  bad,  the  greatest  advantages 
are  shown  from  thorough  spraying.  A 
great  corn  crop  is  in  sight,  but  will  be  low 
in  quality'.  Small  grain  nearly'  worthless, 
but  good  in  Dakotas  and  elevated  sections 
of  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  w.  n.  b. 

Iowa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


CCDAD  ATflD~^  Laval  Baby  No.  I  for 
Okl  llllll  I  Un  sale,  orwUl  exchanee  for  best 
offer  of  Pullets  that  are  ready  to  lay.  Also  a  Bradley 
Road  Cart;  2  wheels;  nearly  new;  fresh  from  palm 
shop  For  particulars,  address 

BBADFOKD  CLARK,  Box  613,  Wobum,  Mass. 


WANTED.— Agents  to  sell  Nursery  stock  Whole 
or  part  time  ;  fast  selling  specialties;  choice 
territory.  PROTECTIVE  NURSERIES,  Geneva,  N.y. 


Ill  who  gather  or  cultivate  GINSENG  will  do  well 
ALL  to  write  for  prices  before  selling.  Address, 
LEMUEL  BLACK,  Exporter  of  Raw  Furs  and  Dealer 
in  Ginseng,  Hightstown.  N  J  .  Lock  Box  48.  Refer¬ 
ence:  First  National  Bank  of  UUghtstown. 


For  rich  farming,  fruitgrowing,  fine 

t'r-’J.D.S.HAHSON.a®. 


WISCONSIN  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

Choice  hardwood  timber  lands,  close  to  railroads  and 
good  markets,  in  Chippewa  and  Gates  Counties.  Write 
I  particulars.  KEITH  BROTHERS.  Eau  Claire. WU 


m  1  charge  of  small 

If  An  I  LU  farm.  Send  full  particulars  to  J.,  1132 
Broad-Exchange  Building,  New  York  City. 


ILL  BUY  anything'  York  at  reduced 

prices:  no  extra  charge  Send  explicit  in¬ 
structions  or  for  particulars  and  references. 

Out  of  Town  Purchasing  Bureau, 

E.  F.  DUVIVIER,  Prop  ,  t>:i  Barclay  St  ,  N.  Y. 


\A/ A give  “the  right  place  to  the  right 
If  An  I  LU  man  "to  manage  my  Hardin  Co.,  Ohio, 
Big  Meadow  Farm,  Grazing,  Grain  and  Dairying.  In 
enquiring  state  number  in  family,  experience  and 
give  reference.  Write  to  GEO.  W.  GlLL,  Columbus,  0 

I  Can  Sell 
Your  Farm 

or  other  real  e.statc,  no  matter  where  it  is  or  what 
it  is  worth.  Send  description, state  price,  and  learn 
my  wonderfully  successful  plan.  W.  M.  Ostrander, 
367  North  American  Building,  Philadelphia, 


INCREASES  EGG  YIELD. 

Bowker’s  Animal  Meal  is  the  nicest  of 
anything  we  ever  had  for  our  poultry. 
Since  the  first  of  February  our  hens  have 
laid  twenty-five  dozen;  they  lay'  from  ten 
to  twenty'-one  every  day,  whereas,  before 
we  got  Bowker’s  Animal  Meal,  our  hens 
did  not  lay  an  egg.  I  cannot  praise  it  high 


Oldest  Commission  Bsi.  BuSh^S 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  B^rults’ 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York' 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants,' 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 
OUR  SPECIALTIES ; 


enough.  I  shall 

send  after  more  as 

soon 

Game, 

1  Poultry  1 

Mushrooms, 

as  this  is  gone. 

Furs, 

1  Calves 

Nuts, 

Sebec,  Me. 

W.  H.  DOWN.- 

-Adv. 

Ginseng, 

1  Hot  House  Lambs,' 

Fancy  Eggs. 

CHEESE.— Full  cream,  10011%;  skims, 
2081/4. 

E’GGS.— Choice  to  fancy',  25030;  lower 
grades,  17022. 

NLTTS.— Chestnuts,  w’ild,  bu.,  $3.5004; 
cultivated,  $305;  hickory  nuts,  $202.25. 

GINSENG.- Northern,  $5.5006;  Western, 
$505.50;  Southern,  $4.5005. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— Apples,  evaporated, 
5%@9;  sun-dried,  3?4@4%;  chops,  100  lbs., 
$2.4002.50;  cores  and  skins,  $1.5001.75;  rasp¬ 
berries,  21022;  huckleberries,  13%@14;  black¬ 
berries,  5%05%;  cherries,  20021. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples,  choice,  bbl., 
$203.50;  under  grades,  5O0$1.75.  Pears,  bbl., 
$1.5004.  Peaches,  16-qt.  basket,  5O0$1.5O. 
Grapes,  4-Ib.  basket,  14020;  24-rb.  carrier, 
80@$1.50;  bulk,  ton,  $45050.  Muskmelons, 
40-qt.  crate.  $202.50. 

HOPS.— State,  choice,  31032;  medium, 
28030. 

VEGETABLES.— Potatoes,  good  to  ch., 
bbl.,  $202.25;  lower  grades,  $1.5001.87; 
sweets,  yellow,  $1.2502.50.  Carrots,  bbl., 
750$1.25.  Celery',  doz.,  15040.  Corn,  100, 
250$l.i5O.  Cucumbers,  bbl.,  $2.5005.  Eigg 
plants,  bbl.,  $203.  Lettuce,  doz.,  25050. 
Onions,  bbl.,  yellow,  $1.2502;  red,  $101.75; 
■W’hite,  $103.50.  Peppers  bbl.,  750$1.5O. 
Peas.  bu.  basket,  $103.  String  beans,  bu. 
basket,  $102.  Squash,  bbl.,  marrow,  50075; 
Hubbard,  750$1.  Turnips,  white,  bbl.,  $1; 
rutabaga,  bbl.,  90@$1.  Tomatoes,  bu.  box, 
350$1. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.— V  e  a  1  . 
calves,  good  to  prime,  9012;  buttermilks, 
805.  Pork,  light,  8%09;  medium,  808%. 

GAME.— English  snipe,  doz.,  $1.7502; 
plover.  Golden,  $2.5003;  venison,  lb.,  15035. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Chickens,  9%;  fowl.s, 
13;  turkeys,  11;  ducks,  pair,  40075;  geese, 
pair,  $101.37;  pigeons,  pair,  18020. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Turkeys.  12016; 
chickens.  10018;  fowls,  9012;  ducks,  9017%; 
geese,  17;  squabs,  doz.,  $1.7503.50. 

TOBACCO.— Kentucky,  light,  common 
lugs,  5%@7;  good,  505%;  common  leaf.  6%0 
8%;  medium,  8%@9%;  good,  10011;  fine, 
11%012.  Foreign,  Havana,  common  fillers, 
85@$1.10;  fair,  $1.0501.20;  fine,  $1.2501.35; 
Yara,  I.  cut.  9O0$1;  H.  cut,  $101.25.  Seed 
leaf,  Connecticut  fillers,  8010;  average  lots, 
20025;  fine  wrappers,  50070;  New  York 
State  fillers,  608;  average  lots,  12(!?1S;  fine 
wrappers,  40050;  Ohio  fillers,  607;  average 
lots,  13015;  fine  wrappers,  14020;  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  fillers,  7010;  average  lots,  12017. 
Virginia  shipping,  common  lugs,  5%06%; 
good  lugs,  6%07;  common  to  medium  leaf, 
8%09;  medium  to  good  leaf,  dark,  9010; 


DANBURY  FAIR  AND  CATTLE  SHOW 

The  35th  annual  fair  and  cattle  show  of 
the  Danbury  Agricultural  Society  was  held 
on  their  grounds  near  Danbury.  October 
5  to  10.  The  fair  was  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  ever  given  hv  the  society'.  The 
exhibits  were  very  full  in  all  departments, 
but  especially  in  carriages,  automobiles 
and  farm  implements.  A  noticeable  feature 
Of  the  fair  was  the  large  showing  of  motors 
for  farm  use.  It  is  evident  that  the  time 
is  fast  arriving  when  the  greater  part  of 
farm  work  will  be  done  by'  these  small 
motors.  It  will  probably'  be  only  a  step 
from  stationary  motors  to  farm  automo¬ 
biles,  and  possibly  motors  for  drawing  plow, 
harrow,  etc. .This  fair  is  especially  strong 
in  its  cattle  and  swine  dej^artments.  The 
dog,  poultry  and  pet  shows  were  tTie  largest 
ever  held  in  the  State  and  were  crowded 
nearly  all  the  time,  from  the  opening  to 
the  closing  of  the  fair.  No  records  were 
broken  in  the  matter  of  attendance,  hut  the 
fair  was  in  all  respects  a  big  success.  G, 


FRUIT  NOTES. 

Does  Quality  Count?— The  Grape  Belt 
prints  this  little  story: 

“I  want  to  send  y'ou  some  tomatoes.” 

“We  don’t  want  any';  just  see  the  lot  we 
have  on  hand  in  the  store,  and  there  are 
more  down  cellar  rotting.  Tomatoes  are 
very  slow  sale.” 

“I  see  where  the  trouble  is;  your  toma¬ 
toes  are  common  inferior  stock  and  folks 
are  tired  of  them.  I  will  make  y'ou  this 
proposition— I  will  send  you  a  shipment  at 
my  own  risk  as  to  sale  of  smooth,  sound 
tomatoes,  averaging  about  a  half  pound 
each,  and  I  believe  they  will  sell.” 

“All  right,  on  those  conditions,  but  I 
don’t  have  much  confidence  in  their  sale.” 

The  conversation  was  between  a  North¬ 
ern  Chautauqua  fruit  grower  and  a  James¬ 
town  grocer.  The  fruit  grower  went  home; 
he  shinned  the  tomatoes.  They  were  beau¬ 
ties  of  the  Stone  variety,  handsome  as  a 
picture  and  neatly  packed.  Did  they  sell? 
Of  course  they  did.  Good  fruit  always 
sells.  Absolutely  perfect  fruit  rarely 
knows  a  glut.  People  admired,  commented 
and  bought.  An  early  mail  brought  this 
letter  from  the  grocer:— “Dear  Sir.  Please 
send  me  by  first  freight  20  baskets  more 


“Millions  for  Farmers 

EX  AS 
OBACCO 
PACTS 


»» 


Exhaustive  tests 
prove  that  the 
finest  grade  of.. 


CUBAN  LEAF 


So  Says  Secretary  Wilson 
U.  S.  Dep’t  of  Agriculture 
Filler  and  Wrapper 
can  be  grown  in  East 
Texas  on  line  of  the 


I  Write  for  Full  informa¬ 
tion  to.... 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

Soils  and  Climate  similar  to  the  famous  Vuelta  Abajo  District  of 
Pinar  del  Rio,  Cuba. 

T.  <J.  ANDERSON,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Houston,  Tex. 


DON*T  BUY  GASOUNE  ENGIISIES  “TH  ASTEr'^WORKMAN,’’ 

a  two-cyllnder  gasoline  engine,  superior  to  all  one-cylinder  engines.  Costs  less  to  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  started ;  has  a  wider  sphere 
of  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration ;  can  be  mounted  on  any  light  wagon  as  a  portable  Weighs  less  than  %  of  one-cylinder  engines.  Give  size  of  engina 
reauired.  Please  mention  this  paper.  Send  for  catalogue.  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Established  1853.  Meagher  and  16th  Street,  CHICAGO. 
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MARKET  NOTES 


FIRE  NOTES.— Losses  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  for  September  amount¬ 
ed  to  ?9,C30,450.  The  heaviest  single  loss 
■was  a  fertilizer  plant  at  Fairfield,  Md., 
$500,000.  There  were  four  others  of  $200,000 
or  more;  17.  from  $100,000  to  $175,000;  29,  from 
$50,000  to  $90,000,  and  150  below  $50,000. 
Among  the  losses  were  32  factories;  15  lum¬ 
ber  plants;  seven  stables  and  farm  build¬ 
ings;  12  storage  -warehouses,  two  breweries 
and  one  hospital. 

SIZE  OF  APPLE  BOX.— “Give  dimensions 
of  apple  boxes  as  previously  mentioned 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Barrels  cost  50  cents 
here  and  are  scarce  at  that.”  R.  L.  o. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

There  appears  to  be  no  one  standard  size 
of  apple  box.  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
there  ever  ■will  be  to  the  same  extent  as 
with  the  barrel.  Something  nearer  uni¬ 
formity  than  we  have  at  present  would  be 
desirable.  This  matter  of  exact  size  is 
worth  considering  by  horticultural  socie¬ 
ties  where  members  are  taking  up  this 
package.  Reasonable  uniformity  in  size 
would  help  in  storage  and  pricing  of  the 
fruit,  thus  removing  some  of  the  objec¬ 
tions  of  dealers,  who  find  boxes  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes  a  nuisance.  It  seems  to 
us  that  the  box  should  hold  about  a  bushel. 
That  is  small  enough  for  most  of  the 
trade.  Before  describing  the  box  illus¬ 
trated  on  page  162,  R.  N.-Y.  of  1903,  a 
number  of  different  shapes  were  ex¬ 
amined.  The  one  selected  as  most  de¬ 
sirable  -was  2014x11x9%  inches  Inside,  the 
ends  made  of  three-fourths-inch  material 
and  sides  one-fourth,  put  together  with  32 
rough  wire  nails  1%  inch  long.  As  has 
been  often  said  before  we  would  not 
recommend  the  use  of  the  box  for  any 
but  good  apples.  An  ordinary  crate,  with 
spaces  of  an  inch  or  more  between  slats 
is  not  the  right  thing  for  apples.  The  ex¬ 
posed  parts  get  bruised  so  that  they  are 
often  a  tough-looking  lot  by  the  time  they 
reach  the  retailer.  For  a  cheaper  package 
th.an  the  box  we  prefer  the  bell-shaped 
bushel  peach  basket. 

A  SAWED-DOWN  BARREL.— The  fol¬ 
lowing  from  a  Massachusetts  reader  shows 
another  phase  of  the  apple  barrel  problem: 

“There  must  be  a  change  from  the  barrel 
to  the  box  for  shipping  apples,  but  we 
cannot  dispense  with  barrels  entirely,  and 
as  common-size  barrels  are  becoming 
scarce,  and  sugar  barrels  which  by 
measure  will  hold  about  a  peck  more  can 
be  had,  the  question  arises,  can  we  not 
saw  down  to  apple-barrel  size  without 
breaking  the  law  as  to  size  or  number  of 
cubic  feet?  We  could  arrange  for  head 
and  extra  hoop  if  we  could  get  right  size. 
What  is  the  general  opinion?” 

So  far  as  we  can  learn  there  is  no  law 
that  would  prevent  a  man  from  sawing 
down  a  sugar  barrel  as  suggested,  but  un¬ 
less  the  barrel  is  entirely  re-made  it  will 
be  an  a'wkward  package.  One  end  will  be 
larger  than  the  other,  and  the  bulge  will 
be  one  side  of  the  center,  so  that  the  barrel 
cannot  be  rolled  straight.  There  w’ould 
be  no  harm  in  making  a  trial  of  this  plan, 
but  we  have  seen  nothing  of  the  sort  in 
this  market  and  find  no  apple  dealer  who 
would  recommend  it.  Our  opinion  is  that 
as  much  proportionately  would  be  received 
for  the  apples  if  sent  in  the  full-size  sugar 
barrel.  More  w’ould  be  paid  for  the  large 
than  the  small  barrel.  The  main  difficulty 
would  be  that  the  bulk  of  apples  in  the 
sugar  barrel  is  too  large  for  best  results 
in  transportation.  The  diameter  of  the 
barrel  is  so  great  that  it  is  hard  to  get 
the  fruit  packed  tightly  enough  to  avoid 
going  slack. 

DIVIDEINDS— REDUCED  OR  PASSED. 
—The  conditions  under  which  some  stocks 
are  issued  make  it  necessary  that  they 
shall  pay  a  certain  dividend  during  the  life 
of  the  company  as  organized.  'I'his  in¬ 
terest-bearing  feature  is  as  firmly  fixed  as 
in  a  Government  security.  In  other  cases 
the  question  of  dividend  lies  entirely  with 
the  directors.  They  can  increase,  reduce 
or  drop  the  dividend  as  they  see  fit,  sub¬ 
ject.  of  course,  to  the  laws  under  -which 
the  company  is  chartered  or  does  business. 
The  commonly  accepted  meaning  of  an  in¬ 
creased  dividend  is  a  prosperous  business, 
a  reduction  the  opposite,  and  the  passing 
of  a  dividend  is  thought  to  indicate  that 
the  company  is  in  financial  straits.  Yet 
all  of  these  conclusions  may  be  wrong. 
Some  concerns  pay  large  dividends  before 
they  ought  to.  They  are  like  a  young 
swell  who,  with  a  plug  hat,  a  hired  dress 
suit  and  a  salary  of  $10  a  week,  is  trying 
to  make  a  great  splurge  in  society.  He 
wishes  to  attract  attention  and  that  is 
just  the  case  with  some  stocks  which  pay 
large  returns  before  getting  their  wi.sdom 
teeth.  Suppose  some  directors  have  large 
personal  holdings  which  they  hope  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  to  the  investing  public.  The  best 
advertisement  for  this  stock  is  a  dividend, 
and  the  competition  caused  by  the  enor¬ 
mous  Issues  of  capital  stock  has  made  this 
advertising  necessary.  So  a  large  dividend 
may  mean  merely  that  some  large  hold¬ 


ers  are  getting  ready  to  sell.  These  floaters 
of  stock  do  not  care  to  educate  the  small 
investor  in  the  true  principles  of  stock 
ups  and  downs,  when  a  little  manipulation 
will  sugar-coat  the  dose  so  that  it  will  be 
swallowed  without  a  qualm.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  reduction  or  entire  passing  of  a 
dividend  may  be  the  result  of  a  progres¬ 
sive  but  careful  policy,  an  effort  to  in¬ 
crease  actual  -working  capital  and  thus 
strengthen  the  foundation  of  a  business, 
to  make  the  company  wear  its  old  clothes 
until  able  to  buy  a  new  suit  without  cut¬ 
ting  short  the  household  bread  and  butter. 
Some  of  the  workings  of  those  handling 
stock  companies  are  entirely  above  sus¬ 
picion.  In  other  cases  they  may  have  legal 
sanction  but  be  morally  wrong,  and  in 
others  the  only  reason  that  the  manipu¬ 
lators  are  not  in  prison  is  the  negligence 
of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  execute  the 
laws.  The  holder  of  a  few  shares  stands 
in  a  position  away  below  zero,  so  far  as 
influence  with  the  company  is  concerned. 
Those  in  control  can  so  “work”  things 
that  he  may  look  in  vain  for  profits  or 
even  his  original  investment.  Unless  he 
has  faith  in  the  honesty  and  good  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  officers,  or  feels  able  to  lose 
all  that  he  invests,  he  would  better  keep 
out.  _  w.  w.  H. 

Buttermakers’  Contest.— It  appears 
that  Wm.  Anstrell,  of  Minn.,  has  challenged 
Sam  Haugdahl,  who  is  now  the  champion 
buttermaker,  to  a  contest.  They  are  both  to 
go  into  the  same  creamery  and  each  make 
a  tub  of  butter  from  the  same  class  of 
milk;  the  butter  to  be  judged  at  St.  I.ouis. 
Is  there  any  good  reason  why  this  contest 
should  not  attract  as  much  attention  as 
an  attempt  of  one  human  brute  to  pound 
another  one  into  jelly?  No— and  yet  where 
one  would  go  to  see  this  butter  made,  1,000 
would  go  to  the  prizefight.  As  to  the  terms 
of  this  butter  making  contest,  the  N.  Y. 
Produce  Review  makes  this  excellent  point: 

“The  value  of  a  buttermaker  to  all  the 
parties  referred  to  depends  not  only  on  his 
ability  to  manipulate  the  milk  as  it  comes 
from  the  weighcan  spout,  but  also  on  his 
ability  to  influence  and  interest  his  patrons 
in  the  delivery  of  milk  as  near  perfection 
as  possible;  it  depends  on  his  ability  in 
fostering  a  true  and  healthy  cooperative 
spirit  among  his  patrons  and  thus  pro¬ 
moting  the  production  of  better  butter.” 

q'herefore  it  would  be  better  to  let  each 
man  manage  his  own  milk. 


THE  FARMERS'S  INSTITUTE. 

I  tended  all  the  meetings 
Of  the  farmers’  institute; 

The  discussions  on  the  sidewalks. 

And  the  grocery  store  to  boot. 

’Twas  mighty  interesting,  too. 

For  those  who  understood. 

But  to  a  tenderfoot  like  me 
’Twas  all  as  clear  as  mud. 

There  were  men  who  talked  'bout  grafting, 
Men  who  told  some  gruesome  tales 
’Bout  borers,  blight  and  yellows, 

Curculio  and  scales. 

About  the  nameless  nurserymen 
Who  play  a  winning  game 
By  selling  trees,  a  hundred  kinds. 

With  but  a  single  name. 

’Bout  the  various  kinds  of  peaches. 

In  which  you  should  your  cash  invest. 

If  you  only  could  depend  uj)on 
Which  kind  was  reaUy  best. 

It  was  just  the  same  with  apples; 

Every  kind  a  champion  had. 

And  he  (luickly  demonstrated 
That  the  other  kinds  were  bad. 

'rhe  men  with  Spies  and  Beurro  Boses 
In  tipped-back  easy  chairs. 

Laughed  at  Ben  Davis  apple  men 
And  joked  ’bout  Kieffer  pears. 

There  was  one  thing  they  agreed  ilpon. 
That  is.  nine  times  in  ten 
The  profits  of  the  shipments  went 
To  the  commission  men. 

The  latter,  not  to  be  outdone. 

On  shippers  got  the  drop; 

They  claimed  that  fruit  down  in  the  bar’l 
Was  not  like  that  on  top. 

You’d  find  the  bottom  full  of  culls. 

And  what  was  not  denied. 

The  barrels  generally  were  “short.” 

The  quarts  were  always  “snide.” 

But  when  you  size  the  whole  thing  up. 
And  sift  the  matter  well. 

It  took  two  days  to  demonstrate 
There  was  little  new  to  tell. 

I'm  glad  I'm  not  a  farmer  man. 

With  foes  on  every  side, 

To  make  of  life  a  constant  war 
Of  every  joy  denied. 

The  yellows  never  bother  me. 

And  tho’  I'm  sometimes  blue; 

It’s  due  to  “greens”  I  can’t  collect 
As  I  would  like  to  do. 

Of  course  in  raising  nursery  stock; 

I’d  not  object  to  fame. 

I’d  see  the  christening  was  correct. 

The  stock  was  true  to  name. 
Marlborough,  N.  Y.  robt.  gillies. 


“Yes,’  the  old  Indian  fighter  was  say¬ 
ing,  “the  whole  secret  of  success  agin 
the  red  varmints  wiiz  jest  to  profit  by 
experience.  The  Sioux  done  somethin’ 
to  me  onct  that  they  could  never  do 
again.”  “What  was  that?”  inquired  th'! 
interested  youth.  “They  scalped  me.” — 
Philadelphia  Press. 


You  can’t  exactly  git  ter  heaven  in 
a  automobile,”  said  Brother  Dickey, 
“but  jedgin’  by  de  way  dey  pitchin’ 
folks  over  de  hilltops,  dey  kin  give  you 
a  good  start  on  de  upward  road!” — At¬ 
lanta  Constitution. 

“A  GREAT  big  able-bodied  man  like 
you  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  ask  a 
stranger  for  money,”  said  the  well-to-do 
citizen.  “I  know  I  ought.”  answered 
Meandering  Mike.  But,  mister.  I’m  jes’ 
naturally  too  kind-hearted  to  tap  ’im 
on  de  head  and  take  it  away  from  him.” 
— Washington  Star. 


The  distracting  headaches  from  which 
so  many  women  suffer  make  life  a  daily 
purgatory.  If  men  suffered  with  head¬ 
ache  as  women  do,  business  would  be 
almost  at  a  stanstill.  Does  not  the  fact 
that  men  do  not  suffer  from  these  severe 
headaches  suggest  that  there  must  be  a 
womanly  cause  for  them  ? 

When  the  womanly  organism  is  dis¬ 
eased,  headache,  backache,  nervousness 
and  sleeplessness  are  consequences  which 
are  sure  to  follow. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  cures 
headaches  and  other  aches  and  pains  by 
curing  their  cause.  It  establishes  regu¬ 
larity,  dries  unhealthy  drains,  heals  in¬ 
flammation  and  ulceration,  and  cures 
female  weakness.  It  soothes  pain  and 
builds  up  the  nerves.  It  transforms 
weak,  sickly,  nervous  invalids  into 
happy,  healthy  women.  Thousands  have 
testified  to  its  marvelous  merits. 

"  I  took  two  bottles  of  your  ‘  Favorite  Prescrip¬ 
tion  ’  and  two  of  the  ‘  Golden  Medical  Discovery’ 
and  am  feeling  well,”  writes  Mrs.  Dan  Mc¬ 
Kenzie.  of  Lorway  Mine.s,  Cape  Breton  Co„ 
Nova  Scotia.  "  I  had  uterine  trouble,  pain  in 
the  side  and  headache.  After  taking  your  medi¬ 
cines  I  got  well.  You  may  publish  this  or  use 
it  in  any  way  you  think  best,  as  I  cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  Dr.  Pierce  and  his  medicines.” 

''  Favorite  Prescription  ”  has  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  thousands  of  women  to  its  com¬ 
plete  cure  of  womanly  diseases.  Do  not 
accept  an  unknown  and  unproved  sub¬ 
stitute  in  its  place. 

Free.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense 
Medical  Adviser  is  sent  yiree  on  receipt 
of  stamps  to  pay  expense  of  mailing 
Send  twenty-one  one-cent  stamps  for  the 
the  book  in  paper  covers,  or  thirty-one 
stamps  for  the  cloth  -  bound  volume. 
Address  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


Rubber  Goods  Repaired. 

Coats,  Boots,  Rubbers,  Blankets,  So  es,  Heeis.  and 
Patches  'You  can  do  *t.  Outflt,25c.  Agents -wanted, 
CONNECTICUT  RUBBER  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


SUGAR  GROVE  FARM, 

Grantsville,  Md.,  tho  homo  of  the  Berksliires,  Is 
again  offering  choice  Pigs  on  approval  Try  them. 


Darred  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels  and  Pullets,  leading 
®  strains,  nicely  barred,  75c.  up.  C.  White  and  Berk¬ 
shire  Pigs.  Price  right.  D.  D.Rhinesmith,  Lack,  Pa. 


— So-w  bred.  R.  C.  B.  Leg¬ 
horn  Cockerels,  $1 .  S  A  KA 
A.  LITTLE,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


Holstein  calves— Both  sexes.  Chester 

WHITE  PIGS,  COLLIE  PUPS.  Find  Individ¬ 
uals  and  well  bred.  , 

H.  M.  LYON  &  SONS,  Spring  Hill,  Pa. 


ADDI  n  DADQCI  Q— standard  or  short  sizes,  ll 
Ari  LL  DMnni.L0  carorlOOlots.  Promptsbli^ 
ment.  R.  GILLIES,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


WHY  NOT  GROW  GINSENG? 

IT  IS  THE  GOLD  WINNER.  We  sell  Northern 
Pennsylvania  Wild  Roots.  The  best,  surest  and 
cheapest  to  start  with.  W rite  for  prices. 

S.  II.  BRIGGS,  Warren,  Pa. 


Cvirb 


Car*  Theae  Blemlshefl 
Alao  Ringbona.  hard  or  soft  | 
anlargements.  Sweeny,  Enea- 
Sprang, Fistniaand  Poll  Evil. 
Slight  oost  and  oertatn  ouree. 
Two  big  bookleta  telling  how 
.  to  do  it  aent  freo.Writa  today. 

rLBHIHe  BROS.,  ChenhUv,’ 
flit  Union  8toekTnrdi,Ckl«B|(o,nt 


THE  STORY  OF  PHOEBE  SNOW. 

If  you  have  ever  taken  a  Summer  rail¬ 
road  trip  you  will  enjoy  the  “Story  of 
Phoebe  Snow,”  which  describes  in  a  series 
of  dainty  pictures  the  experiences  of  a 
pretty  girl  who  went  to  Buffalo.  The  il¬ 
lustrations  are  in  seven  colors,  each  repro¬ 
ducing  a  design  of  the  girl  in  white  which 
the  Lackawanna  Railroad  has  made  so 
familiar  in  the  last  few  months.  The 
booklet  has  a  particularly  pleasing  cover 
and  will  afford  considerable  amusement 
beside  giving  information  which  every 
traveler  ought  to  know.  It  will  be  sent  in 
response  to  request  accompanied  by  two 
cents  in  stamps  to  T.  W.  Lee,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  New  York  City. 


THE  THRICE-A-WEEK  WORLD  is 
recognized  as  the  strongest  publication  of 
its  kind  in  the  United  States.  It  is  widely 
circulated  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 
Next  year  we  have  the  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign.  You  will  not  want  to  miss  any  de¬ 
tails;  if  you  subscribe  now  your  year’s 
subscription  will  cover  the  campaign  from 
beginning  to  end.  Democrat  and  Republi¬ 
can  alike  can  obtain  in  its  pages  truthful 
accounts  of  all  the  great  political  contests. 
It  also  gives  the  best  serial  fiction,  elab¬ 
orate  market  reports  and  other  features 
of  interest.  The  regular  price  is  $1.00  per 
year;  this  pays  for  156  papers.  We  send  it 
and  The  N.-Y.  both  one  year  for  $1.65. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

NEW  YORK. 


SPAVIN  CURE 


M««caii<ne  Law 
Frialioii  I,  Syccialty 


Blank  Book* 
Manufaettuad  •rda*.- 


OLIVER  B.  WOOD. 
Printer  m/td  Stationer. 

No.  5B  rosier  Streal 


Worcester.  Mass.  June  I’l,  1903. 


I  have  a  Wilkes  Pacing  Gelding  that  was  turned  out  last  Summer  and  In  running  In  the  pasture  became 
lame  in  the  off  forward  foot.  The  soreness  was  just  above  the  hoof,  with  a  tendency  to  throw  out  a  ringbone. 
1  tried  three  veterinarians  and  various  advertised  remedies  which  were  on  the  market  but  without  effecting 
a  cure.  Also  fired  and  blistered  him  once.  My  attention  was  cailed  to  your  remedy  by  a  friend  who  urged 
me  to  use  it.  After  one  month’s  trial  and  tne  use  of  one  and  one-half  bottles,  we  hitched  the  horse  up  and 
drove  bim  and  ho  has  rever  taken  a  lame  step  since  Have  now  been  driving  him  six  months  on  tho  road, 
have  speeded  him  on  tho  track  and  on  macadam  roads  and  he  is  as  sound  as  a  bullet.  It  is  certainly  a  won¬ 
derful  remedy  and  1  feel  tnat  I  cannot  say  too  much  In  Its  praise. 

Wishing  you  every  success.  I  am. 

Yours  respectfully, 


.Mpt.XS.  l»OS. 


Trofl  ChealMl  Cf. 

Troy,  R.T. 


Hlpon.  Wls.,  July  29, 1903. 

My  horse  had  ringbone  on  right  hind  leg.  Used  blisters 
for  nearly  one  year  and  had  him  fired,  but  to  no  effect  other 
than  to  leave  a  had  scar  In  April  I  purchased  a  bottle  of 
your  “  Save-the-Horse  ”  and  by  the  time  1  used  half  tho 
bottle  it  had  completely  cured  tho  lameness  and  is  reducing 
the  bone.  'Yours  respectfully. 


•MtloMBt-HorovlUt  plMM  find  MtalOMd  H.l. 
toehango  for  ahleh  ploaM  MBd  at  ana*  k 
jbot.  ■ka-vo-tlM-liorao* 

*fl«Ta-  tha-Boroa* 


iwoadarful  raaclta  I*  this  easa.Sia  Mg 


i^ana  and  tha 


la  cartalnly  aaaoapllahlng-  it  is  the  truths— actual  results  from  business  men  whose 

,  standing  and  reliability  can  be  easily  ascertained— which 
*"  *■*  have  made ‘‘8ave-the-Horse  ”  such  a  success.  Their  cured 

«...  _ _ . _ horses  are  living  advertisements,  absolute  certainties  as  to 

AaroMORpM  la  faat  diaappaartng.  possibility  of  the  remedy  in  your  own  case,  and  with 
...  y  every  bottle  Is  a  guarantee  document  as  binding  to  protect 

vary  imiy-  y 3,3  ^he  best  legal  talent  could  make  It. 

“  Save-the-Horse  ”  Cures  without  scar,  blemish  or 
loss  of  hair:  can  be  applied  at  anytime,  anywhere  any 
place,  and  In  all  conditions  and  extremes  of  weather.  Horses  may  be  worked  as  usual  with  shin  or 
ankle  boots,  as  no  barm  can  result  from  destruction  of  hair  or  scalding  Of  limb.  .  .  . 

Positively  and  Permanently  Cures  Bone  and  Bog  Spavin,  Thoroughpln,  Ringbone  (except 
low  ringbone).  Curb,  Splint,  Capped  Hock,  WlndpulT,  Shoe  Boll,  -weak  and  Sprained  Tendons 
and  all  Lameness.  .  ,  ^ 

85.00  per  Bottle.  Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle  given  under  our  seal  ana  signature,  constructed 
solely  to  satisfy  and  protect  you  fully.  Need  of  second  bottle  is  almost  Improbable,  except  in  rarest  of  cases. 
Send  for  booklet  and  copy  of  guarantee.  $5.00  her  bottle  at  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  expi-ess  prepaid. 

TROY  CHENIIOAL  CO.,  TROY.  N.  Y.,  Also  Manufacturers  of  Veterinary  PUipe. 
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SHEEP,  SHADE  AND  FRESH  AIR. 

The  illustration  on  first  page.  Fig. 
274.  shows  an  ideal  bit  of  pastui’e  land, 
always  a  delight  to  sheep  and  cattle, 
a  big  tree  on  high  ground,  making  a 
cool,  airy,  shady  spot.  On  a  hot  Sum¬ 
mer  afternoon  the  animals  greatly  enjoy 
standing  or  lying  in  such  a  place  to 
chew  their  cud.  This  big  tree  will  put 
money  in  the  shape  of  mutton  or  milk 
into  the  owner’s  pocket.  We  have  heard 
people  argue  that  too  much  comfort 
makes  sheep  or  cattle  lazy,  so  that  they 
take  their  ease  when  they  should  be 
eating  to  make  milk  or  flesh.  They 
advocate  cutting  down  pasture  trees  so 
that  the  animals  will  have  to  work  har¬ 
der.  Such  men  ought  to  be  turned  out 
of  the  house  at  bedtime  and  made  to 
saw  wood  or  dig  ditch  all  night.  It 
will  pay  well  to  plant  a  tree  here  and 
there  on  elevated  parts  of  the  pasture. 
White  oak  often  does  well  under  such 
conditions.  Where  there  is  a  fair  depth 
of  soil  it  roots  thoroughly,  stands  the 
storms  and  makes  a  broad  spread  of 
branches.  White  pine  is  also  desirable 
on  land  suited  to  it.  Plant  a  pasture 
tree,  and  somebody  and  somebody’s 
sheep  will  enjoy  its  shade. 

MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

House  Trainino. — What  a  sharp  con¬ 
trast  between  the  requirements  for  the 
average  artisan  and  the  farmer. 

The  daily  life  of  the  former  usually 
confines  him  to  some  particular  round  of 
duties,  Avith  little  variation,  while  the 
latter  is  apt  to  strike  some  new  com¬ 
plication  at  any  moment,  requiring  the 
exercise  of  his  thinking  powers.  We 
recently  had  a  new  experience  in  train¬ 
ing  a  three-year-old  colt.  Horse  breed¬ 
ing  has  never  happened  to  come  in  my 
line.  An  untrained  colt  recently  pur¬ 
chased  developed  great  dexterity  in 
the  use  of  her  heels.  While  running  in 
the  barnyard  during  the  Winter^  the 
harness  had  been  buckled  upon  her  so 
as  to  accustom  her  to  it.  She  is  high 
spirited,  and  would  not  give  up  the  idea 
that  she  could  free  herself  of  at  least 
the  breeching  by  the  use  of  her  heels. 
Repeated  lessons  of  this  kind  only  mad« 
things  worse.  We  tried  all  kinds  of  ad¬ 
vice,  including  hopples  extending  be¬ 
tween  the  front  legs  and  then  over  the 
back  of  the  neck,  without  making  much 
progress.  The  ordinary  kicking-strap 
kept  her  down  quite  securely  when  in 
single  harness,  but  could  not  be  used  in 
double  harness.  1  have  always  objected 
to  the  use  of  an  overdraw  check,  but 
at  last  saw  a  use  for  it.  Putting  one 
on  her  with  the  usual  extra  bit,  I  ex¬ 
tended  an  extra  rein  from  the  check  rein, 
back  to  the  wagon.  I  then  jumped  into 
the  wagon  beside  the  driver,  and  told 
him  to  drive  ahead.  Every  tim.e  she 
attempted  to  kick,  I  lifted  so  hard  on 
that  over-draw  check,  that  it  was  her 
nose  which  went  up  instead  of  her  heels. 
A  few  lessons  have  apparently  “broken” 
her  of  her  tendency  to  kick,  and  scored 
one  for  the  despised  over-draw  check. 

SuiiMEK  AND  Winter  Milk. — It  is 
often  desirable  to  change  a  cow  or  a 
dairy  from  Summer  milkers  to  Winter 
milkers;  that  is,  have  them  fresh  in 
(inilk  in  Fall  instead  of  Spring.  We 
can  often  advance  the  time  for  freshen¬ 
ing  by  a  month  or  six  weeks  each  year, 
but  this  is  a  slow  process, and  not  always 
to  be  depended  on.  Our  small  dairy  of 
eight  heifers  all  came  in  milk  early  in 
the  Spring,  but  we  wish  to  produce  milk 
In  Winter  rather  than  in  Summer,  so 
have  kept  them  farrow.  They  will  be 
bred  to  come  fresh  in  milk  again  in  the 
Fall  of  1904.  This  will  give  us  a  Win¬ 
ter  dairy,  and  give  the  heifers  a  good 
chance  to  develop  before  dropping  second 
calf.  We  have  fed  them  a  pound  each 


of  cornmeal  and  wheat  middlings  daily, 
right  through  the  Summer,  in  addition 
to  pasture,  with  good  results. 

The  eight  heifers  are  now  (October 
1)  averaging  a  little  over  nine  quarts 
of  milk  a  day.  They  are  natives  and 
grades,  picked  up  as  calves,  among  sur¬ 
rounding  farmers.  We  captured  six  blue 
ribbons  with  them  at  our  Orange  County 
fair.  By  keeping  them  farrow  the  first 
Summer,  we  are  likely  to  secure  good 
growth,  and  more  milk  during  the  first 
year  than  by  tlie  usual  plan.  The  one 
that  took  first  prize  as  a  native  two- 
year-old,  has  been  milked  since  Febru¬ 
ary,  and  is  now  giving  25  pounds  a  day, 
with  only  two  pounds  of  grain  feed  a 
day  and  pasture.  She  is  evidently  good 
for  8,000  pounds  of  milk  in  her  first 
year,  solid  yellow  in  color,  with  no  in¬ 
dications  of  any  particular  breed. 

A  Poultry  Problem.— I  wish  to  describe 
how  I  have  been  feeding  my  hens  and 
chickens  and  the  results,  which  are  some¬ 
times  discouraging  to  a  beginner.  I  have 
a  flock  of  about  100  hens,  mostly  Barred 
Rocks.  In  the  Winter  and  Spring  I  fed 
tlicm  wheat  in  the  morning  and  corn  at 
night  all  they  would  eat,  and  all  the  skim- 
milk  they  would  drink.  When  the  warm 
weather  came  they  began  dying.  I  thought 
they  were  too  fat.  I  then  changed  the 
ration  to  w'heat  middlings  (fine),  all  they 
would  eat  twice  a  day,  wet  with  water,  and 
skim-milk  to  drink.  They  did  well  on  this 
until  a  few  days  ago,  when  they  lost  their 
.sharp  appetite,  and  fell  off  on  their  egg 
record  frorn  35  or  40  eggs  per  day,  to  10 
or  12,  all  in  less  than  a  week.  Several  died, 
their  combs  turning  purple  and  their  crops 
remaining  full.  A  week  before  the  hen¬ 
house  became  very  hot,  two  hens  dying  in 
the  house,  although  they  could  go  in  and 
out.  I  have  about  200  White  Leghorn 
chickens  in  one  end  of  henhouse,  size  of 
room  12x16,  with  free  range.  I  have  lost 
a  number  of  these;  they  having  the  same 
symptoms  the  hens  had,  and  a  good  many 
of  them  are  not  doing  well.  I  have  kept 
cracked  corn  constantly  before  them, 
morning  and  night,  giving  them  all  the 
wheat  middlings  (fine)  wet  with  water  they 
would  eat,  keeping  charcoal  most  of  the 
time  before  them,  and  giving  them  skim- 
milk  to  drink.  The  cockerels  I  cannot  get 
fat  enough  to  sell. 

Would  you  advise  to  pen  them  and  feed 
corn  and  skim-milk?  What  would  you 
think  is  the  cause  of  this  trouble  with 
hens  and  chickens?  Do  you  feed  your 
chickens  the  ration  mentioned  on  page  176, 
R.  N.-Y.,  or  that  mentioned  on  page  809? 

Pattersonville.  N.  Y.  a.  c.  p. 

This  correspondent  describes  a  disease 
often  troublesome  in  poulty,  and  usually 
called  cholera,  though  I  am  not  sure  but 
what  indigestion  would  often  be  a  more 
correct  name. 

I  reiterate  what  I  said  some  years 
ago,  that  I  doubt  whether  the  plan  of 
keeping  food  constantly  before  an  ani¬ 
mal  or  fowl  for  a  long  period  at  once  is 
conductive  to  health.  At  the  same  time, 
a  short  allowance  of  food  is  so  certain 
to  put  a  sudden  stop  to  egg  produc¬ 
tion  that  one  is  often  tempted  to  feed 
beyond  the  limit  of  safety  for  health, 
to  get  a  big  egg  yield. 

Those  hens  that  have  all  the  wheat 
and  corn  they  would  eat  morning  and 
night,  with  food  in  the  form  of  milk 
constanly  before  them,  were  in  condi¬ 
tion  by  Spring  readily  to  succumb  to 
an  attack  of  cholera,  indigestion,  or 
whatever  name  you  give  it.  I  should 
consider  an  exclusive  diet  of  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  and  milk  a  very  badly  balanced 
ration.  I  would  advise  two  parts  of 
cornmeal  to  one  part  of  wheat  middlings. 

I  have  referred  to  a  letter  of  advice 
from  C.  H.  Wyckoff  as  being  among  my 
valued  possessions.  In  it  he  says  that 
he  gives  milk  each  morning,  refilling 
the  pans  with  water  before  noon.  Milk 
is  a  food  as  surely  as  it  is  a  drink,  and 
he  thus  avoids  keeping  food  constantly 
before  them.  We  are  still  using  the 
mixture  mentioned  on  page  176  as  an 
anti-corn  mixture,  in  connection  with 
corn,  both  for  young  birds  and  laying 
hens,  as  well  as  for  pigs.  A  little  corn- 


meal  is  sometimes  added  to  it,  but  not 
much.  Our  young  birds  get  this  at 
inoon  and  cracked  corn  morning  and 
night,  but  not  quite  all  they  will  eat, 
in  fact  they  have  hardly  had  their  fill 
at  any  time  this  season.  Our  cockerels 
have  been  butchered  as  fast  as  they 
reached  two  pounds  each,  and  have  been 
good  enough  to  bring  top  quotations  in 
New  York  market.  None  has  sold  for 
less  than  20  cents  per  pound.  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  cockerels  be  put  on  half 
rations  for  a  week  or  10  days,  and  then 
fed  all  they  will  eat  three  times  a  day 
of  the  mixture  mentioned  on  page  809 
for  two  or  three  w'eeks.  o.  w.  mapes. 


Squab  Notes. — To  raise  squabs  suc¬ 
cessfully  a  house  that  will  be  free  from 
dampness  and  rats  is  needed,  for  if  a 
rat  once  gets  a  squab  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  them  out  of  your  house. 
It  is  best  to  have  two  or  more  nests  for 
each  pair,  for  some  pairs  breed  very  fast, 
and  if  there  are  not  enough  nests,  they 
will  fight  instead  of  breeding.  It  pays  to 
keep  your  house  clean  and  free  from 
lice.  A.  L.  II. 

Abingdon,  Mass. 


Healthy  Stock  Make 
Profits. 


stock  that  is  free  from  mange,  itch,  lice, 
is  the  stock  that  makes  money  for  the 
farmer.  Nothing  bites  into  your  profits 
like  disease  amongst  cattle  and  sheep. 
With  the  Winter  coming  on  every  breeder 
should  spray  or  dip  his  stock  with  Chloro- 
Naptholeum  Dip.  Chloro-Naptholeum  Dip 
will  destroy  every  vestige  of  lice  or  other 
parasites,  will  cure  mange  and  itch  and 
will  make  your  cattle  or  your  sheep  thor¬ 
oughly  healthy.  They  will  be  in  good  con¬ 
dition  in  the  Spring  if  you  keep  them  free 
from  parasites  and  disease  during  the 
Winter  months.  One  gallon  $1.50;  5  gals. 
$6.75;  freight  prepaid  from  nearest  distrib¬ 
uting  depot.  Warehouses  in  all  big  cities. 
Perhaps  you’d  like  to  buy  a  dipping  tank 
or  a  sprayer— we  have  many  a  man  who 
is  glad  he  sent  for  the  circular. 

Order  from  local  agent  or  from  the  West 
Disinfecting  Co..  Inc.,  4  E.  59th  St.,  New 
York. 


Chloro-Hapthoieum 


Ready  for  Immediate  ship¬ 
ment,  53  bead  Chester  White 
Pigs,  8  to  10  weeks  old  Also 
35  head  Poland  China  Pigs,  8 
to  10  weeks  old.  Also  young 
boars  ready  forservlce.young 
sows  ready  for  breeding,  and 
a  few  young  sows  bred,  both 
breeds.  All  bred  from  reg 
sires  and  dams  and  entitled  to  registry.  Can  mate 
them  in  pairs  and  trios  for  breeding,  not  akin  Come 
and  see  my  stock  and  make  your  own  selections  Send 
2^ent  stamp  for  circular.  EDWARD  WALTER, 
■ureka  Stock  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


CHESTER  WHITE  SOW, 
GOSHEN  LASS,  3998. 


Choice  delaine  ewes  and  bams  at 

bargain  prices.  Stock  all  registered.  E.  C. 
MULK.1N,  Friendship,  N.  T. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  COCKERELS 

Purebred  and  flrst-class  birds  at  $1  each  Address 
D.  R.  CAREY,  R  F  D.  No.  3,  Van  Wert,  O 


Me  ITU — 75  Purebred  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
OilLu  Pullets  April  batched  and  farm 
raised  from  selected  flock  layers,  75  cents  each 

H  W  HEDGES,  East  Durham,  N  Y 


Afresh  Jersey  Cow  for  sale,  three  years  old;  also  one 
I-year-old  heifer,  and  a  Jersey  Bull,  19  months  old, 
all  registered.  A.  8  BEEKMAN,  South  Branch,  N.J. 


BIG  SatER  FOR  GOOD  AGE/S/TS 

^R^OSTE^TEELTTANCHloJr  , 

&Mt  oow  fMteoer.  AUiuataL  titjro&g,  durable  and  I 
•onTenient.  Liberal  terms  to  hustUof  ftcenU.J 

.  BatlUSa  Cr»w*r  R«ch«st«r,  N.Y. 


Breeders’  Directory 


I  McLennan  Bros.  Stock  Farm, 

I  Lyndon,  Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  for  sale;  Royal  Pauline 
I  DeKol,  No.  31.2fil;  born  May  8,  1962.  Also  a  number 
I  of  large,  handsome,  uerfectly  marked  bull  calves,  t; 
1  to  8  months  old,  sired  by  Corona  Spofford  Pletertie 
i  No.  30,160  Inquire,  ’ 

P.  B  McLennan,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


—Purebred  Holstein-Friesian  Bulls 


Chester  White  Pigs  of  the  best  breeding  at  reasonable 
prices.  CHARLES  KECOKD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 


IPpOCVC — 5  Reg.  Heifers  and  3  Reg.  Bulls  from  2 
JLIiOCI  0  to  10  months  old.  Solid  color;  “St.  Lam¬ 
bert  strain  ”  J.  A.  HEKR,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES.  Scotch  Collies,  Spayed 
*  *  Females.  SILAS  DECKER,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCRE8T  FARM,  Rlfton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


oYYLLrolAMlO  rnlZ.C  cow  regardless  of 
breed”  at  Madison  County  Fair,  September  17.  was 
won  by  the  Jersey  cow,  Brownell’s  Hissa,  No.  100167, 
in  a  ring  full  of  good  ones.  Her  bull  calf  dropped 
September  first,  was  sired  by  the  great  show  bull 
Queen’s  Czar,  No.  55573.  If  you  want  a  $100  bull  calf, 
I  write  for  photos  of  both  parents,  pedigree  and  full 
description.  If  you  want  a  cheaper  one,  or  a  few 
heifers,  I  have  them  also. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Poolville,  N.  Y. 


IfO  to  100  good  grade  Milk  Cows 
bred  in  States  of  Alabama  or 
p  Tennessee.  GEO.  C.  ELY,  48 
“  Cortlandt  St ,  New  York  City. 


RAQrAIN^  purebred  Holstein-Friesian  Bull 
D  A  n  U  A I  n  0  Calves.  Low  present  prices  to  reduce 
stock.  Write  promptly. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


i  EORHOLSTEtiSI  CATTLE 

Good  ones,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  Balls, 
ready  for  service. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DELDHUKST  EABMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa- 


GNAGEY  FARM. 

Jerseys  and  Berkshlres  are  sold  on  approval  Try 
us  on  young  stock.  SAMUEL  HERSHBERGER, 
Manager,  Grantsvllle,  Md. 

IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  Krl" 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester,  Mich 


Chester  White  and  IJerkshire  Pigs;  none  better. 

Also,  B.  Plymouth  Rock  Chlckens^ind  W.  Holland 
Turkeys.  Prices  right.  W.  A.  LOTHERS,  Lack,  Pa. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Bcrksliires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  G  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  aud  description.  Return  if  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats, 
etc.  Eggs,  a  specialty.  60  p.  book,  10c.  Rates 
free.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Box  8,  Telford.  Pa. 


CTOCK  FOR  SALE— Cockerels, Pullets  and  Hens. 
^  All  leading  varieties.  .Prices  lower  now  than 
later.  Write  to-day  and  state  your  wants. 

MT.  BLANCO  POULTRY  FARM,  Mt  Blanco,  Ohla 


\A/UITr  I  CI2UnDWQ-t"our  Cockerels  for  $6  If 
iVnllu  LLUnUnilu  taken  now.  900  beauties 
from  big  eggs  from  big  hens.  All  purebred,  without 
disquallflcations.  WHl'TK  A  RICE, 

C^Box  A,  Yorklown,  N.  Y. 


i 


FERRETS 


—The  finest  lot  ever  offered 
for  sale  at  Shady  J.awn  Ferret 
Farm.  Price  list  free. 
Address,  W.  J.  WOOD,  New 
Loudon,  Ohio. 


HANDSOME  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPPIES 

$5  each.  Also  high-class  brood  Bitches  in  whelp,  and 
Stud  Dogs.  “Moneymakers.’’ 

GEO.  A.  HULL,  St.  Cutharines,  Out. 


For  Sale.  — S cot  ch  Col  1  ies,  .maivnificently 

bred  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wis. 

HOW  TO  FEED  AND  BREED  HOGS 

is  of  im]X)rtance  to  swine  growers. »  A 
practical,  clean,  common-sense  swine 
paper  for  farmers  can  be  had  from  now 
January,  1905,  by  sending  10  Cents 
—  In  Sliver  at  once  to 

.BLOODED  STOCK, 
Oxford,  Pa. 

nCITU  Tfl  I  IOC  on  hens  and  CHICKS, 

II  cn  in  I  U  LlllC  64-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


NO  MOKE  HLIND  HORSES.— For  Specifle  Oph¬ 
thalmia,  Moon  Blindness,  and  other  Sore  Eyes. 
BARRY  CO.,  Iowa  Olty,  Iowa,  have  a  sure  cure. 


.'fA'IMHIDIK 


because  It  gives  them  food  that 
makes  theiw  lay.  Open  hop))erand 
automatic  feed,  makes  cutting 
always  easy,  bent  on 

TEN  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL. 

No.pay  until  you  prove  that  it  cuts  faster 
aud  easiertlian  any  other.  Isn't  tliat  better 
for  you  than 'to  pay  cash  in  advance  for  a 
machine  you  never  tried?  Catalogue  free. 
F.  W.  JfANN  CO.,  Box  16,  JBlirord,  Slaas. 
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SCALDING  OUT  '^STRINGY''  MILK. 

What  is  the  cause  of  stringy  cream? 
What  is  the  quickest  way  of  stopping  it? 

Hamilton.  Ont.  r.  j.  r. 

Your  trouble  is  so-called  “ropy”  milk 
or  cream.  It  has  been  definitely  proven 
to  result  from  a  specific  bacterium  that 
dies  only  under  high  temperature.  Your 
cows  may  have  the  best  of  feed  and  yet 
if  these  little  germs  are  in  the  pails, 
strainers,  or  milk  utensils,  and  come  in 
contact  with  the  warm  milk  your 
trouble  will  continue.  I  should  arrange 
to  boil  every  milk  vessel  of  every  name 
and  nature,  or  it  you  have  steam  put 
them  into  a  big  vat,  cover  it  and  start 
the  steam.  The  temperature  will  go  to 
212,  and  stay  there  as  long  as  the  steam 
is  running.  Keep  it  up  for  a  half  hour. 
If  you  boil  them  see  that  the  outside  is 
cleansed  as  thoroughly  as  the  inside; 
the  germ  may  lurk  anywhere.  People 
often  think  if  they  are  requested  to  steril¬ 
ize  their  tools,  it  is  an  indication  of 
filthiness.  Not  so;  these  germs  do  not" 
yield  to  the  usual  method  of  washing  and 
simply  scalding,  but  must  have  pro¬ 
tracted  contact  with  boiling  water  or 
live  steam.  Do  not  leave  out  a  tool  or 
vessel  of  any  kind.  You  may  need,  if 
this  does  not  check  the  evil  thoroughly, 
to  cleanse  your  milk  room.  Then  if  the 
trouble  does  not  cease  go  to  the  stable, 
and  boil  the  milking  stools.  The  germ 
may  exist  there,  get  on  the  hands  and 
from  them  drop  into  the  pail  while 
milking.  The  next  step  will  be  white¬ 
washing  the  milking  stable  and  evei-y- 
thing  in  it.  This  should  be  done  any¬ 
way.  It  will  be  worth  its  cost  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive  measure.  If  all  these  things  are 
thoroughly  done  and  your  cream  is  still 
ropy,  begin  an  inspection  of  the  milk  of 
each  cow,  keep  it  separate  and  note  re¬ 
sults.  From  the  fact  that  the  trouble 
is  inoi’e  than  local  and  always  in  the 
cream  I  should  expect  the  germ  had  con¬ 
tact  with  some  common  center  from 
which  it  had  spread.  It  is  hard  to  deal 
intelligently  with  such  problems  withoul 
being  on  the  ground  and  watching  re¬ 
sults.  If  you  will  turn  detective  and 
carry  always  in  mind  the  fact  that  near¬ 
ly  all  milk  troubles  are  due  to  a  bac¬ 
terial  origin,  and  that  heat  as  before 
mentioned  is  a  safe  and  sure  remedy, 
you  will  regulate  the  matter.  Failure 
often  comes  even  when  these  rules  are 
followed,  because  people  do  not  .fully 
understand,  or  rather  appreciate,  just 
what  thorough  work  means.  Again,  do 
not  be  discouraged  if  you  do  not  succeed 
the  first  time.  If  the  bacterium  that 
causes  trouble  is  deep-seated  it  may, 
even  if  temporarily  deposed,  return  after 
a  time  to  its  former  abode.  Keep  at  it; 
sanitation  and  steam  will  cure  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  milk  troubles.  ii.  k.  c. 


RECEPTION  OF  THE  PIG. 

The  following  excellent  advice  is  given  in 
the  pamphlet  sent  from  the  Meadow 
Brook  Stock  Farm. 

"When  a  pig  is  received  by  express  or 
freight,  remember  that  he  is  tired  from  a 
long  and  exciting  journey,  during  which 
he  has  been  a  close  prisoner,  half  frightened 
to  death  by  the  strange  quarters,  strange 
people  and  strange  sounds  about  him.  He 
is  probably  more  than  half  starved  and  as 
thirsty  as  he  is  hungry.  Give  him  a  drink 
of  water,  and  if  it  is  hot  weather  dash  a 
bucket  full  over  him  in  the  crate.  Take 
him  home  in  as  kindly  a  way  as  possible. 
If  your  wagon  has  no  springs,  put  some 
hay  in  the  bottom  to  break  the  jar  of  the 
rough  road.  When  you  get  home  give  him 
a  quart  of  water  and  a  very  light  feed. 
Three  hours  after,  give  more  water  and 
another  light  feed,  and  repeat  every  three 
hours  the  first  day,  and  by  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  your  pig  will  probably  be  all  right  and 
ready  for  a  full  meal.  It  is  aways  best 
to  err  on  the  side  of  too  little  rather  than 
too  much  feed  and  drink.  It  is  very  easy 
to  over  feed,  and  the  result  of  it  is  a  sick 
pig  and  no  growth  for  weeks,  perhaps. 
Keep  him  hungry  until  you  know  his  capa¬ 
city,  and  then  feed  so  as  to  be  sure  that 
all  is  cleaned  up  and  that  he  will  have  a 
good  appetite  for  the  next  meal.  When  you 
receive  the  pig,  if  he  looks  thin  and  gaunt 
and  droopy,  don't  sit  down  and  write  the 
man  w'ho  sold  him  to  you  a  saucy  letter, 
and  call  him  a  swindler,  because  he  has 
not  sent  you  a  good  pig.  Wait  a  few  days 
until  the  pig  has  filled  up  the  waste  places 
in  his  carcass.” 


HANDLING  CORN  FODDER. 

I  think  your  correspondent,  page  721,  is 
on  the  v/rong  track,  to  put  his  shredded 
fodder  into  a  silo  after  it  is  as  thoroughly 
cured  as  It  must  be  for  a  busker  to  operate 
upon  it  successfully.  He  must  use  water 
enough  to  saturate  the  fodder  and  make 
it  as  moist  as  green  corn  is  when  the  grain 
begins  to  glaze  or  harden,  and  not  enoug'h 
to  run  away,  or  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the 
.silo  and  make  it  sloppy  and  sour.  The 
object  in  wetting  the  shredded  corn  should 
be  to  make  it  heat  up  to  130  degrees,  as 
green  silage  would,  and  should  there  be 
any  part  of  the  silo  in  which  there  was 
insufficient  m.oisture,  the  heat  might  cause 
the  fodder  to  mold  and  bo  spoiled.  Were 
this  field  of  corn  mine,  and  I  desired  to 
husk  the  grain  and  fill  the  silo  with  the 
fodder  about  the  time  the  corn  began  to 
get  hard  or  glaze,  I  would  pick  the  oars 
off  about  six  rows  wide  and  throw  them  In 
thin  layers  next  the  walls;  then  have  the 
corn  harvester  cut  the  fodder  and  fill  the 
silo  in  the  usual  way.  After  the  six  rows 
on  each  side  of  the  field  were  cut,  pick  six 
rows  more  and  throw  over  out  of  the  way. 
After  the  silos  are  filled  you  can  husk 
your  ears  and  put  in  the  crib,  and  in  this 
way  save  the  whole  plant  at  its  best.  If 
the  grain  is  to  bo  fed  to  cows  I  should 
prefer  to  cut  ears  and  all  into  the  silo, 
rather  than  save  the  grain  and  have  it 
ground.  The  plan  of  picking  off  the  ears 
form  silage  corn  (Beaming)  is  practiced  by 
one  of  the  most  prominent  Jersey  breeders 
of  Essex  County.  I  have  in  some  seasons 
saved  seed  from  ears  picked  as  corn  went 
through  the  cutter.  u.  c.  m. 

Massachusetts. 


Poor  Seed  Corn.— The  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  truly  says  that  this  year's  corn 
crop  is  so  poor  that  unless  great  care  is 
taken  seed  will  be  almost  worthless. 
"While  mature  seed  should  be  chosen  if  it 
can  be  had.  slightly  immature  corn  care¬ 
fully  and  thoroughly  dried  out  by  the  fir*' 
is  frequently  more  satisfactory  than  the 
former  when  handled  carelessly.  Given  a 
normal  Winter  and  it  is  probable  that 
seed  corn  of  which  00  per  cent  and  upward 
will  germinate  next  Spring  will  not  be 
easily  secured.  Almost  any  farmer  can  ar¬ 
range  for  it  now  if  he  be  alert.” 

P'ERTiLizERS  ON  GRASS.— The  Rhode 
Island  Station  has  carried  on  some  good 
experiments  with  fertilizers  on  grass.  In 
one  six-year  rotation  grass  was  cut  for 
three  years.  The  fourth  year  the  yield 
was  three  and  two-third  tons  per  acre,  the 
fifth  year,  four  and  one-quarter  tons,  and 
the  sixth,  3.8  tons.  The  fertilizer  used 
e.ich  year  was  the  following  mixture  per 
aci-c;  350  pounds  nitrate  soda;  450  pounds 
acid  phosphate;  200  pounds,  muriate  of 
potash.  Another  experiment  was  tried 
with  various  amounts  of  nitrogen.  Where 
no  nitrogen  was  used  the  yield  was  1.1  ton 
per  acre.  When  one-third  the  above 
amount  was  used,  the  yield  was  1.7  ton, 
and  where  the  full  dressing  was  given  the 
yield  was  3.75  tons.  On  old  farm  lands  the 
nitrogen  is  surely  the  needed  element. 

The  Creamery  Shark.— "Brethren,  be¬ 
ware  of  the  creamery  shark.  He  comes, 
one  of  the  best  mannered  of  men.  Behind 
his  boiled  shirt  bosom  ho  has  a  heart  beat¬ 
ing  with  compas.sion  for  the  farmer  and 
his  family.  A  creamery  means,  in  a  few 
years,  a  courting  carriage  in  every  barn, 
an  organ  in  every  parlor,  and  a  bathroom 
with  hot  and  cold  water  and  all  modern 
improvements  in  every  home.  Beautiful 
for  situation,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth, 
will  be  the  township  in  which  he  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  build  a  creamery.  Two  years 
have  passed  since  the  $5,000  creamery  was 
built  by  the  shark.  There  is  no  more 
smoke  coming  from  the  chimneys,  the  sei)- 
arator  is  silent.  'I'liero  are  no  hogs  s<iueal- 
ing  for  the  buttermilk  any  more,  and  a 
notice  in  the  county  papers  states  the  day 
that  the  creamery  w'ill  be  sold  to  satisfy 
a  judgment  of  a  few  hundred  dollars.” 

Adulterated  Cotton-Seed  Meal  — It  is 
said  that  much  of  the  cotton-seed  meal 
offered  to  dairymen  for  feeding  is  adulter¬ 
ated  with  ground  hulls.  The  Vernlfuit  Ex- 
i)eriment  Station  prints  the  following  test 
for  cotton-seed  meal,  which  was  first  sug¬ 
gested  by  Prof.  E’.  B.  Voorhees:  "I’lace  a 
teaspoonful  of  the  meal  (do  not  use  more) 
in  a  tumbler  and  pour  over  it  from  Pt  (o 
two  ounces  of  hot  watei-.  Stir  the  mass 
till  it  is  thoroughly  wet  up  and  all  the 
particles  are  floating.  Allow  it  to  subside 
for  from  five  to  10  seconds  and  pour  off. 
If  a  large  amount  of  fine,  dark  brown  sedi¬ 
ment  has  settled  in  this  time,  a  sediment 
noticeably  heavier  than  the  fine,  mustard- 
yellow  meal,  one  which  upon  repeated 
treatments  with  boiling  hot  water  keeps 
settling  out,  the  goods  are  a  feed  meal,  I. 
e.,  meal  containing  relatively  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  ground  hulls.  All  meals  contain 
small  quantities  of  hulls  and  show  dark 
specks.  If,  however,  there  is  found  a  largo 
amount  of  this  residue,  one  which  persists 
in  remaining  behind  after  several  washings 
and  decantings,  it  is  surely  composed  of 
hulls  and  the  gooiis  are  a  feed  meal.  The 
results  of  this  test  are  very  striking  when 
a  feed  meal  is  compared  with  a  meal  of 
known  purity  which  is  similarly  tested  at 
the  same  time.” 
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Tou  C4Z1  add  value  to  any  cow  with  a 

National 
Hand  Separator 

because  It  will  save  over  80  per  cent,  of  the  loss 
resulting  from  the  old  method  of  setting.  It 
will  separate  warm  or  cold  milk,  light  or 
heavy  cream,  and  skim  clean.  We  send  the 
National  and  let  it  prove  its  worth  right  in 
your  own  home  dairy. 

10  DAYS’  USE  FREE. 

Costs  nothing  if  you  don’t  buy —costa 
nothing  if  you  do,  for  It  pays  its 
cost  in  what  1 1  saves.  Send 
for  catalogue. 

National  Dairy  Haehlne  Co* 

Newark,  N.J. 


isharple: 

ITDBliLAR  FARMi 

ramoi;^] 

Right  Now 

we  are  ready  to  show  you 
wherein  the  Tubular  is 
better  than  other  separa¬ 
tors  and  why  thousands  of  dairymen 
buy  them  in  preference  to  other  sepa¬ 
rators.  "We  don’t  ask  you  to  buy  as  a 
favor  to  us  or  for  any  other  reason 
than  that 

THE  TUBULAR 

■  is  a  different  machine  from  the  oth¬ 
ers  and  one  that  is  sold  on  the  strength  of 
what  it  is  “Right  Now.”  Send  for  catalog  153. 

The  Sharpies  Co.  P.  M.  Sharpies. 

Chicago,  111.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Kfei’ 


The 

Roof  that  Lasts 

For  stables,  barns,  houses 
and  sheds  there  is  no  roof¬ 
ing  that  excels 

PAROID 

Ready  Roofing 

in  economy  and  durabil- 
ily.  Don’t  confuse  it  with 
clieap,  flimsy  roofings.  It’s 
the  kind  that  lasts.  Any 
one  can  put  it  on.  Com¬ 
plete  roofing  kit  free  with 
each  roll.  Send  for  free 
sample  and  book  on 
"Building  Economy.” 

F.  W.  Bird  &  Son, 

E.  Walpole,  Mass.  Chicago,  III. 


■  F.B.iT.  Co. 


SENT 

under  posit!  ve  guaran¬ 
tee  to  refund  money 
if  not  satisfactory.  No 
bolting  food.  Perfect 
digestion.  All  tinned 
no  rust.easil  y  cleaned . 

KEYSTONE  CALF  FEEDER. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  leadings  dairymen*  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  and  exi>erjnient  stations.  Complete  with  extra  nipple« 
.50,  express  prepaid.  Book  free.  Agents  wanted. 

M.  T.  BBILLIPS.  Box  18.  Pomeroy,  Pa*. 


U.  $.  SEPARATORS 

IMKE  MORE  MONEY 

BY 

SKIMMING 

CLEANER 


SAVE  MORE  MONEY 


By  wearing  longer  with  less  expense, 
as  their  users  all  over  the  Country 
are  daily  proving,  therefore  are  the 

MOST  PROFITABLE  TO  BUY 

We  have  the  following  transfer  points  :  Chicago, 
La  Crosse,  Minneapolis,  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  Mon¬ 
treal,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  I’.  Q.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  F t. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co., 
-:,c,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Only  One  Hand 

needed  to  stanchion  Cattle 
if  you  have  our 

Steel  Latch  Stanchion 

When  open  is  locked  ready  for 
cattleto  comcin:  closed, Itswings 
I  freely.  Uest  dairy  cattle  tie  be¬ 
cause  comfortable  and  quiet; 
■^ives  grreatest  freedom.  Made  of  selected 
hardwood  oil  finished.  We  are  tlie  sole  manufac¬ 
turers.  Write  now  for  circulars  and  delivered  prices. 
TOLEDO  PLOW  CO.,  Dept.  K,  TOLEDO,  OUlO, 

.DOLLARS  AND  DOLLARS 

in  the  iroultry  business.  ProtitH 
greater  today  than  ever  before. 
Start  right  and  your  success  is 
certain.  The  Inland  with  51 
to  100  pages  a  month  is  the 
finest  paper  published  and 
tells  how  to  make  poultry  pay 
Sample  copy  for  the 
askins.  Subscribe  now  and 
K-  /  receive  Kook,  “P  Ians  for 
y  Poultry  Houses,’’  FREE. 
Inland  Poultry  Journal  Co., 

23  Cord  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


SAWS 


ANY  WOOD 
IN  ANY  POSITION 
ON  ANY  GROUND  ' 

_  4  in.  to  B  ft.  Through 

RFATe  O  men  with  a 
DCA  I  w  A  Cross-cat  Saw 


man  with  a  FOLD- 

.  INS  SAWING  BACUINK _ _  _ 

6  to  9  oorda  daily  is  the  usual  average  for  one  man. 
'’•BDKSKASY  “  - 


Our  1904  Model  Machine  saws  faster,  rune  easier  &  will 
last  longer  than  ever.  Adjusted  In  a  minute  to  suit  a 
12-year-oId  boy  or  the  strongest  man.  Send  for  catalog 
ehowintr  latest  imorovements .  First  order  trets  asrencT. 
Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.  55  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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Our  New  Catalog'ue 

is  Now  Ready 


Catalogue  No,  72,  fresh  from  the  printing 
presses  and  containing  more  goods  that  are  really 
updo=date  and  of  the  very  latest  style  and  design 
than  any  other  six  catalogues  published^  is  now 
ready  for  distribution. 

It  will  save  you  money  on  everything  you  buy  and  enables  you 
to  make  your  selections  as  readily  and  satisfactorily  as  if  you  could 
come  to  Chicago  every  day.  It  puts  you  in  direct  touch  with  the 
great  markets  of  the  world  and  places  before  you  a  stock  of  first-class 
goods  more  complete  in  every  detail  than  has  ever  before  been  offered 
by  any  firm  and  at  prices  that  are  positively  the  lowest,  when  the 
reliable  quality  of  the  merchandise  is  taken  into  consideration.  This 
catalogue  contains  over  1100  pages  of  quotations  on  reliable  merchan¬ 
dise  of  every  description.  No  matter  what  you  may  need,  you  will 
find  the  article  fully  described  and  illustrated  in  our  great  book  at  a 
price  that  no  shrewd  buyer  should  overlook. 

More  than  2,000,000  people  sent  us  orders  last  year  —  many  of 
them  were  your  neighbors.  They  gave  us  their  business  simply  because 
we  sold  them  reliable  goods  for  less  money  than  they  could  buy  the 
same  goods  for  elsewhere  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  found  that  they 
had  made  an  average  saving  of  25  per  cent  on  their  purchases.  If  your 
neighbors  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  trade  with  us,  why  can’t  you? 
If  you  have  never  traded  with  us,  now  is  the  time  to  begin.  The 
experiment  will  cost  you  only  15  cents.  It  may  result  in  a  saving  of 
hundreds  of  dollars  the  first  year. 


Catalogue  No.  72  Contains 

17,000  pictures  of  the  thing's  we  describe, 
70,000  prices  on  them.  The  prices  are 
the  lowest  wholesale  prices  on  the  market. 


Everything 

From  Farm  Machinery  to  Trowels. 

From  Wagons  to  Baby  Carriages. 

From  Team  Harness  to  Buckles. 

From  Pianos  to  Mouth  Organs. 

From  Sewing  Machines  to  Needles. 

From  Power  Pumps  to  Hand  Pumps. 
From  Windmills  to  Feed  Cutters. 

From  Rifles  to  Toy  Pistols. 

From  Steel  Ranges  to  Stove  Pipe. 

From  Bath  Tubs  to  Wash  Bowls. 

From  Carpets  to  Doilies. 

From  Furniture  to  Foot  Stools. 

From  Dinner  Sets  to  Vases. 

From  Hall  Clocks  to  Watches. 

From  Suits  to  Hosiery. 

From  Spring  Hats  to  Shoes. 

From  New  Jackets  to  Underwear. 
Everything  that  the  farmer  or  mechanic 
uses  —  or  anybody.  All  that  the 
housewife  uses.  Everything  for  a 
child.  Anything  that  anybody 
wears.  Almost  everything  you  eat. 

These  70,000  articles  cover  about 
all  the  wants  of  humanity. 


MONTGOMRY 
WARD  e:.ca 


Send  15  Cents  Xodajr 

If  you  want  our  Catalogue,  fill  out  car  'fully  the  slip  below 
this  and  mall  to  us  today,  enclosing  15  cents.  This  catalogue 
■which  we  offer*you  costs  us  about  50  cents  to  print,  even  in  mil¬ 
lion  lots.  The  postage  on  it  costs  us  26  cents  more  We  ask 
you  to  send  us  but  15  cents  (only  about  half  the  j>ostage  alone), 
fust  to  show  that  you  do  not  send  from  mere  curiosity.  This 
Dook  will  save  any  average  family  at  least  |ioo  per  year. 


Montgomery  Ward  <§’  Co.,  ' Madison  St.  ;  Chicago 

Requests  are  pouring  in  so  rapidly  that  we  suggest  you  write  us  at  once  and  get  your  catalogue 
33  promptly.  Don’t  forget  the  coupon.  Cut  it  out  before  you  mislay  the  paper. 


H  Cut  this  slip  out  and  send  it  'with  15c  in  stamps  TODAY. 

Montgomery  Ward  Jh  Co.,  Chicago. 

Enclosed  And  15  cents  for  partial  postage  on  Catalogue 
No.73, as  advertised  in  Rural  New  Yorker. 


Name. 


(lie  sure  to  write  very  plainly.) 


Post  Office- 
County 


-State. 
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BUY  DIRECT  PROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWHOIiESAl.!!:  PRICES^  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Bams,  Roofs,  cll  colors,  and  S  A  VE  Dealers 

Srofits.  In  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
range.  Low  prices  'will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INQERSOLL,  /i46  hymoutb  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A  beautiful,  imported 

56-Piece  China 
Tea  Set 


with  an  order  for  20  lbs.  of 
New  Crop,  60c.  Tea,  or  20  lbs. 
Baking  Powder,  45c.  a  lb.,  or 
an  assorted  order  Teas  and 
B .  P. ,  or  60  lbs.  Bomosa  Coffee, 
33c.  a  lb. 

COUPONS,  which  can  be 
exchanged  for  many  Mag¬ 
nificent  Premiums,  given 
with  every  25c.  worth  of 
Tea,  Coffee,  Baking  Powder, 
Spices  and  Extracts. 

Bend  today  for  our  Premium 
List,  prices  and  dlreoUoni, 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co. 
Box290, 31-33 Vesey  St., H.T. 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  H8  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse,N.  Y 


%■ 


pa  IIP  The  Double-Acting  Rams  open 
nMnlu  the  valves  as  well  as  shut  them 
off  with  the  power  of  the  water.  More 
water  raised  in  proportion  to  waste  than 
any  ram  made.  No  stopping. 

C.  &  A.  HODQiONS  CO.,  Marlboro, N.H. 


FAN  MILLS 


Hand  or  power,  for  all  kinds 
grain.  Harder  Mfg  Co., 
CobleskiU,  N.Y. 


GRINDS 


Ear  Corn,  Shelled  Corn, 
Oats,  Rye,  Barley, 
Kaffir  Corn,  Etc., 

aftg  fine  or  coarse,  for  feed  or  family 
■  /  S  III  mga  ^  use.  Has  shake  feed 

M  ma  which  insures  regular 

Kt  C  ^4  even  work. 

MSINk  m/mk  DIIUDO  are  made  of 
M/am  gynnO  white  metal, 
I  so  hard  that  neither  file 
or  tool  will  touch  them. 
They  will  open  and  allow 
naifs  or  other  hard  sub- 
.  stances  to  pass  through 
I  without  breakage.  Wo 
furnish  this  mill  with 
or  wlthoutcrushersand 
RlIV  UKsff  elevators  as  ordered. 

Duy^  CAPACITY 

.hour,  according  to 
•power  used,  kind  of 
grain  and  llneness 
you  grind.  The  only  mill 
which  grinds  ear  corn  and  all 
power. 
Iiorse,  and 

_ _ _ „ _  '  com  than 

■■■  made  wltii  same  poTsxr,  because  crushing  and 

S:  plates  are  onseparateshaftsreducingfrlctlon. 

CTVI  CC  'We  have  41  styles  and  sizes  of 
O  I  I LLO.  grlndeia,  adapted  to  power  wind 
mills,  engines  and  horse  powers  of  all  sizes.  We  have 
powers  of  all  kinds  for  driving  all  kinds  of  machlneiw. 

mTUIC  in  nilT  and  send  it  to  ns  and  we  will 
Inlw  All  UUI  mall  you  free  our  Special  Farm 
Mschinery  Celaloaua.  It  Illustrates  and  describes  all 
these  grinders  and  hundreds  of  other  thlngrs  for  farm  use 

MARVIN  SMITH  C0.>  CHICA60.  ILL. 


UalDTog 

Sli  OL-r 

Catalogue. 


SAWMILLS,  4B. 

P.  outs  2,000  feet  per 
day— All  Sizes— Plan- 
ers.Shingle  Mills  and 
Edgers  with  Patent 
Variable  Friction 
Feed-PortableGrind- 
ing  Miils,  Water 
Wheels,  Lath  Mills, 
etc.  Send  for  large 
Catalogue.  Freight 
don’t  connt. 
UehOACHniLLIIFO.CO, 
Box  900  Atlanta,  tin. 

114  liberty  St„  N,  X, 


CYCLONE  ENSILAGE  CUHER 

with  TRAVELING  TABLE  and  BLOWER 

Ouaranteed  to  cut, 
split,  shred  and  ele¬ 
vate  ensilage  60  feet 
perpendicular  height. 
For  catalog  address 

FARMERS  MFG.  CO. 

Box  405.  Sebring,  Ohio 

WE  TANK  U 

POK  ORDERS 

FOR  CYPRESS  WATER  TANKS 

NO  TASTE  OR  COLOR  TO  WATER 

EVERLASTING 

RALPH  B.  CARTER  CO„  26  Cortland  St.,N.Y. 


rCTENTIFIC  GRINDING  MILLS  grind  Corn 
4  in  the  ear,  or  Grain  in  any  form.  Strong,  exact, 
'  reliable.  Catalogue  D  mailed  free 

FOOS  MFG.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


HEEBNER’S  FEED  CUTTERS. 

I  ,  yoar  fodder.  By  using  Heebner’s  cutters  with 

I  shredder  attachment  the  whole  of  the  nutritious  stock  is  cut, 
I crushed  and  shredded,  and  rendered  edible.  No  waste. 
IAnIm.l,e»tIlgreedllyMd  thrive.  Shredder  KtMbment  coite  15.00.  The 
I  model  enellaim  cutter.  Also  nuke  Tread  Power,.  I^erer  Power,.  Little 
I  OUnt  »nd  Peniu.  Threiher,,  Wood  Sew,,  Feed  Mill,,  eto.  Ctelog  fr«. 

[llEEBNER  A  SON  S,  82  Broad  HU,  Lansdnle,  Pa. 


MEAL  OR  FEED 

I  Fin*  mcffil  for  ffttallj  uie.  com  cruthor  finder,  corn  orfficker^ 
bU  round  food  mnker  for  farm  need. 

Monarch  Mills 

Bttrltloa  or  gcnulno  imported  French  burr  itjles. 
Thoufanif  iu  use.  Meet  ererr  house  or  barn  purpose. 

Sold  nn  15  daji  free  trial. 
Monarch  catalog  before  bujlug. 

''  Sprout  Waldron  OL  Co 

Box  214,  Muncy,  Pa. 


straight  Straw,  Rye  and  WheatThrasher 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  Will 
thrash  Bye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  It  again  In  perfect 
bundles.Can  be  changed 
in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
ittached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
•  han  any  Thrasher  built.  Send  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  GRANT-FBRRIS  COMPANY,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


The  Agricultural  Drain  Tile”»S“|j 


_ Y,  N.  Y.,  arethevK*Y 

BEST  that  long  experience.C  thor- 
_  _  1  produce.  Tile  drained  land  la 

—  jpMthe  earliest,  easiest  worked  and  most  productive.  Make  also  Sewei^Plpe, 
j^^gChlmnev  Tons.  Red  and  hire  Brick,  Oven  Tile  and  Supply  Mortar  Colors, 
Cement,  Plaster,  Lime,  etc.  Write  for  what  you  want.  AV9' 


ASheiler  ^ 
That  Shells^ 

clean  and  lasts  long,  a. 
It’s  one  of  many  pat-  a| 
terns  (you  probably  IjJ 
recognize  it)  of  famous 

FREEMAN  h 

Corn  Shellers.  ^ 

Our  little  book  sho'ws  and  describes 
themall.  Writeforit.  Windmiil.s, Feed 
Cutters,  Wood  Saws,  etc.,  shipped 
straight  from  factory.  Ask  for  catalog  102 

S.  Freeman  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co., 

Racln«i  Wisconsin. 


UNION 


LOCK  Poultry 

Fencing 

Ha.  ba.n  fully  teat- 
ad  and  found  aupa- 
rior  to  all  olhara. 

Will  fit  uneven 
ground  'without 
cutting. 

Every  Part  Stretches  Perfectly. 

Made  of  high  grade  galvanized  steel  wire.  All 
horizontal  lines  are  cables,  making  it  stronger. 
Hcls  fine  mesh  at  bottom  for  small  chicks. 
We  also  make  extra  heavy  for  gardens,  lawns, 
etc.  The  largest  poultry  farms  are  using  this  fence— 
over  700  rods  by  Lakewood  (N.  J.)  Farm  Co.  We  pay 
freight  and  satisfy  every  one  or  no  sale.  Can  ship  from 
New 'York,  Philadelphia  or  Pittsburg. 

Write  for  free  catalog  of  Farm,  Lawn  and  Poultry  Fencing. 

CASE  BROS.,  Colchester,  Conn. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

Jack  of  All  Trades 

~A  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

of  the  most  modem  type  for  farm  nse? 
Pumps  Wafer — Saws  Wood — Runs  Separators 
Shells  Corn — Grinds  Feed— Churns  Butter 
And  Is  adapted  to  many  other  jobs  on  the  farm. 

Saves  Labor — Earns  Money 
Write  for  free  deicrlptive  catalogue  *‘Y.” 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Company, 

NEW  YORK. 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  ■wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Rider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  but  if  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  in  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  which  Is  proof 
that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  ■will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 


86  Warren  St..  New  Yohk, 
239  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 


Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


692  Craig  St.,  Montbbal.  P.  Q. 
Tenlente-Rey  71,  Havana,  Cdba. 
22  Pitt  St.,  SYDNiiy ,  N .  8.  W. 


40  Dearborn  St.,  CmCAQO. 

40  N.  7th  St.,  Pbiladblfhia. 


THE  APPLETON 

N29 

HAND  FODDER 
CUTTER 

IT'S  A  GOOD  ONE  AND 
THE  PRICE  IS  LOW 


-BUY  IT 


Should  you  want  a  larger  power  ensilage  and  fodder 
cutler  or  corn  husker,  sheller,  horse  power,  feed 
grinder,  wood  saw,  windmill,  farm  truck,  seeder, 
etc.,  send  at  once  for  our  free  Catalogue. 

VAppleton  Manufacturing  Co.  Baiavu”fi°  ’ 


S.A. 


The  Speedy  Mill 

Easy  running,  grrlnding:  al  1  feeds ,  gfraini  to 
husked  or  unhusked  corn. 

DUPLEX 
Grinding  Mills 

Break,  crush,  gfrind— one  process. 
Double  breakers,  double  burrs.  In 
four  sizes.  Ask  for  free  catalogue. 

THE  C.  S.  KELLY  CO., 
Springfield,  Ohio. 


KELLY 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METALWHEELCO. 

HAVANA,  ILL. 


Vol.  LXII.  No.  2805. 


H  PER  YEAR 


NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER  31,  1903. 


MARKET  GARDENING  IN  THE  CORN  BELT. 

An  Iowa  Gardener  Talks  Business. 

Doubtless  to  a  great  many  of  the  eastern  people, 
Iowa  is  regarded  as  a  region  given  up  to  corn  and 
hogs,  fat  cattle  and  Norman  horses,  and  they  are  ex¬ 
cusable  in  this,  because  when  we  Hawkeyes  want  to 
glorify  our  State  those  are  the  things  we  tell  about, 
but  along  with  all  this  it  is  a  fact  that  some  of  the 
finest  market  garden  and  fruit-growing  regions  are 
found  here.  I  live  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
State  and  in  a  typical  corn  country.  This  county 
(Page),  with  an  area  of  a  little  over  5,000  square 
miles,  grows  in  a  good  corn  year  over  6,000,000  bush¬ 
els  of  corn,  or  about  300  bushels  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  of  its  population.  About  half  of 
this  crop  is  fed  out  on  the  farms  to  hogs  and  cattle, 
and  the  remainder  is  shipped  out  either  to  Chicago 
or  the  South.  The  land  here  sells 
at  about  $100  per  acre  and  needs 
no  fertilizers  at  all.  We  think 
that  with  the  help  of  clover  it 
never  will.  Of  course  we  may 
be  mistaken,  but  it  is  certainly  as 
good  now  as  it  was  20  years  ago, 
and  often  better.  The  typical 
farm  here  is  a  quarter  section 
(160  acres)  of  which  perhaps  70 
acres  will  be  in  corn  and  the 
rest  in  pasture  and  meadow, 
small  grain  not  being  grow'u  ex¬ 
cept  as  a  necessity  for  seeding 
clover.  Here  and  there,  however, 
in  this  wilderness  of  corn  and 
hogs,  will  be  found  some  man 
with  a  natural  bent  for  trucking 

who  makesa  comfortable  living  by 
picking  up  the  smaller  lines  of 
farming  neglected  by  the  big  far¬ 
mers.  and  with  the  conditions  of 
soil,  climate  and  markets  that  we 
have  there  is  no  more  favorable 
location  to  be  found  anywhere. 

Hy  earliest  recollections  are  of 
a  passion  for  gardening,  possi¬ 
bly  inherited  from  my  father,  a 
transplanted  Yankee  from  oil 
Deerfield.  My  first  venture  in  the 
business  was  when  as  a  boy  of 
eight  I  begged  permission  to  try 
selling  some  of  the  surplus  from 
our  big  family  garden.  As  the 
teams  were  all  in  use  I  had  to 
carry  the  stuff  in  baskets,  and  the 
two  miles  to  town  was  long  and 
dusty,  but  the  65  cents  I  took  in 
that  first  day  probably  decided 
my  whole  future  career.  I  decided  then  and  there  that 
gardening  held  out  more  inducements  to  me  than 
corn  farming,  town  life  or  anything  else,  and  now,  25 
years  later,  I  am  still  of  the  same  opinion,  although  I 
have  drifted  into  the  seed  business,  which  was  at  first 
laken  up  as  a  side  line  to  make  profitable  employ¬ 
ment  during  the  Winter  months,  when  gardening  was 
at  a  standstill,  the  Summer  still  finds  me  a  market 
gardener. 

Our  markets  are  peculiar  in  that  we  have  no  large 
cities,  or,  for  that  matter,  any  cities  at  all.  The 
largest  are  simply  big  towns.  Des  Moines,  our  capi¬ 
tal,  is  smaller  than  Troy,  N.  Y.  This  county,  which 
is  fairly  typical  of  the  whole  State,  has  two  towns  of 
about  4.000  each,  and  perhaps  a  dozen  smaller  towns, 
of,  say,  500  to  800  each.  Our  nearest  town,  Shenan¬ 
doah,  one  of  the  two  large  towns  of  the  county,  is 
made  up  mostly  of  retired  farmers  and  the  other 
classes  peculiar  to  a  country  town.  It  has  a  college, 
a  few  small  factories,  the  necessary  business  men,  a 


dozen  churches  and  no  saloons.  While  we  cannot 
dispose  of  the  large  amounts  of  green  stuff  that  we 
could  if  near  a  big  city,  we  get  attractive  prices  and 
are  not  subject  to  the  extreme  fluctuations  found  in  a 
city  market.  Then,  too,  the  farmers  and  stockmen 
of  the  country  round  about  who  consider  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  small  stuff  not  worth  their  while,  are  ready 
buyers  at  good  prices.  Especially  in  the  late  Fall,  as 
now,  they  come  to  the  house  perhaps  a  dozen  a  day, 
for  cabbage,  onions  and  potatoes  in  bulk  lots  for 
Winter  use.  They  are  generous  buyers,  and  always 
have  plenty  of  money.  Any  trucker  can  see  what  a 
trade  like  this  is  worth.  As  a  sample  of  prices,  we 
are  now  getting  for  potatoes  80  cents,  onions  75  cents, 
turnips  40  cents,  apples  50  to  75  cents,  tomatoes  60 
cents  a  bushel.  Cabbages  generally  sell  by  the  head, 
but  this  year  they  are  so  large  that  we  sell  by  weight 
at  $1  per  100  pounds.  This  makes  an  average  of 


about  10  cents  a  head.  When  you  recollect  that 
these  prices  are  at  the  house,  or  at  the  worst  two 
miles  away,  with  no  express  charges  or  commissions 
to  come  out,  no  long  night  trip  to  market,  and  with 
land  of  inexhaustible  fertility,  you  will  see  how  we 
are  favored.  Of  course  we  have  to  grow  a  variety  of 
crops.  We  cannot  specialize  on  some  one  crop,  as 
we  could  near  a  larger  market,  but  with  our  va¬ 
riety  of  crops  we  are  less  liable  to  make  a  complete 
fizzle.  If  we  lose  on  one  we  make  it  back  on  another. 

Another  peculiarity  liere  is  the  absence  of  what 
are  known  in  the  East  as  hucksters.  There  are  no 
men  here  who  make  a  business  of  buying  up  garden 
stuff  to  sell  again.  Every  grower  sells  his  own  stuff 
direct  to  the  customer.  Sometimes  it  is  the  boss  him¬ 
self  who  does  the  selling,  but  more  often  it  is  a  son  or 
some  reliable  neighbor  boy  hired  for  the  work.  Of 
course  good  boys,  and  especially  boys  with  a  knack 
for  business,  are  scarce,  but  we  have  a  big  supply  of 
the  best  of  native  help  to  draw  from,  and  by  some 


shifting  we  can  always  find  a  capable  hand.  The 
labor  problem  is  much  simpler  here  than  in  many 
places.'  We  have  no  foreigners,  no  negroes,  and  no 
“poor  whites.”  The  town  furnishes  an  abundant  sup¬ 
ply  of  boys  and  young  men  of  what  might  be  termed 
the  middle  class,  who  make  the  best  help  you  could 
ask  for.  Fruit  growing  is  carried  on  here  mostly  as 
a  retail  business  and  not  much  is  grown  for  ship¬ 
ping.  Some  men,  however,  have  made  money  at  grow¬ 
ing  berries  and  cherries  to  ship,  but  the  trouble  is 
that  the  good  prices  we  get  in  the  home  market  spoil 
us  for  some  of  the  returns  the  commission  men  make 
sometimes.  henry  field. 

EXPERIENCE  WITH  STRINGFELLOW  TREES. 

A  Layman's  Peculiar  IHelhod. 

Last  year  I  told  of  my  experience  with  Stringfellow 
planting,  and  am  now  able  to  give  further  particulars. 

I  know  nothing  about  horticul¬ 
ture  or  how  trees  grow  excepting 
w'hat  I  read  in  books.  Also,  I 
am  with  my  trees  only  about  two 
months  every  year.  I  am  plant¬ 
ing  in  Rhode  Island,  where  we 
have  a  large  farm,  about  450 
acres,  and  we  have  so  much  land 
it  is  quite  a  question  what  to  do 
with  it,  so  I  took  possession  of 
an  old  20-acre  field  of  light 
sandy  loam,  which  was  once  in 
rye,  about  15  years  ago,  and  is 
now  in  sweet  fern,  bayberry  and 
various  other  formations  of 
spontaneous  growth,  such  as  na¬ 
ture  provides  when  man  gives  up 
the  fight.  I  bought  120  No.  1 
one-year  apple  trees,  as  nice  lit¬ 
tle  trees  as  ever  I  expect  to  see. 
I  cut  the  roots  off,  according  to 
Mr.  Stringfellow’s  book,  and 
with  a  crowbar  and  no  other 
tool  we  stuck  them  in  the 
ground,  in  November,  1901.  You 
may  recollect  that  I  made  the 
mistake  of  putting  a  little  hand¬ 
ful  of  rich  barnyard  muck  in 
each  hole  and  this  we  think  pre¬ 
vented  many  of  them  from  tak¬ 
ing  root.  There  are  about  25  of 
them  dead,  which  I  expect  to  re¬ 
plant  this  Fall.  Of  the  remain¬ 
der  all  are  alive  and  doing  well. 
Last  Winter  the  rabbits  got  into 
the  place  and  played  havoc  with 
the  bark  of  nearly  every  tree. 
Acting  on  Mr.  Stringfellow’s  ad¬ 
vice  to  do  very  little  pruning  at 
the  start,  I  fortunately  had,  in  most  cases,  one  or 
two  extra  shoots  starting  from  near  the  ground,  so 
that  by  cutting  the  tree  back  where  the  rabbits  had 
eaten  the  bark,  and  by  taking  the  new  shoot  to  form 
a  new  tree,  I  now  have  small  tree  trunks  free  from 
rabbit  bites.  Their  size  is  not  a  fair  indication  of 
what  the  trees  would  have  been  without  the  rabbits, 
as  the  natural  growth  of  the  tree  was  checked,  and  I 
am  making  new  trees  out  of  what  was  to  be  a  branch. 
During  the  first  Winter  I  had  my  trees  mulched  with 
salt-water  eel-grass  (seaweed).  I  now  consider  that 
this  was  worse  than  useless.  During  the  second  Win¬ 
ter  I  had  a  light  mulch  put  on  of  wood  shavings,  bark, 
sawdust  and  cthips,  such  as  you  will  find  in  your  wood- 
yard  or  where  you  have  been  cutting  wood  or  peeling 
posts.  We  put  a  good  deal  of  this  around  every  tree; 
it  has  remained  undisturbed  for  over  a  year  and  has 
had  a  very  remarkable  effect  in  promoting  the  growth 
and  healthfulness  of  the  trees.  I  am  going  to  put  it 
around  all  my  Stringfellow  apples  in  future,  and 
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Grown  in  New  York  State.  Picked  late  August. 
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would  not  undertake  to  grow  them  without  it.  Where 
it  was  omitted,  in  one  or  two  cases,  there  is  a  very 
marked  deficiency  in  the  size  of  the  trees.  I  have 
given  these  trees  no  fertilizer  up  to  the  present  time, 
but  I  expect  to  use  some  good  fertilizer,  ashes  or  some¬ 
thing  else  equally  good,  during  this  Winter,  and  then 
if  I  can  keep  the  rabbits  down,  I  look  fo?  'some  very 
fine  little  trees.  About  half  of  my  trees  are  what  I 
call  first-class,  that  is  from  two  to  three  feet  high.  I 
rate  them  not  by  their  height,  but  by  the  character 
and  size  of  the  foliage  and  its  condition.  A  few 
trees,  perhaps  five  or  ten,  which  escaped  the  rab¬ 
bits,  are  in  remarkably  beautiful  condition;  well 
formed,  healthy  and  over  three  feet  high.  Baldwins. 
Russets  and  Greenings  are  my  varieties,  to  which  I 
am  going  to  add  King.  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to 
plant  any  apple  which  I  have  not  eaten  and  like,  ex¬ 
cepting  possibly  in  some  experimental  orchard  out¬ 
side,  The  Baldwins  are  the  toughest  and  the  Russets 
are  the  weakest,  I  find.  I  have  tied  builders’  black 
tar  paper  around  these  trees  for  about  foot  from 
the  ground.  I  have  no  certainty  that  rabbits  have 
caused  the  damage,  but  I  merely  assume  it  to  be 
rabbits.  If  I  had  the  time,  I  would  expect  to  plant 
apple  trees  freely  by  this  method,  and  I  believe  that 
it  is  far  superior  to  the  old-fashioned  method  for  ap¬ 
ples  in  Rhode  Island. 

Now,  as  to  peaches.  It  is  quite  possible  that  if 
one  were  with  his  peaches  all  the  year,  he  might 
make  a  success  of  them  in  light  land,  but  I  have 
given  it  up.  I  planted  about  160  of  them  and  they 
will  not  grow,  although  they  were  treated  the  same 
as  the  apples.  As  to  grapes,  I  planted  150  in  this 
method  in  the  Fall  of  the  year:  Diamond,  Brighton 
and  Worden.  I  lost  a  great  many,  perhaps  30  per 
cent.  I  think  it  is  pretty  hard  on  grapes;  however, 
our  man  forgot  to  mulch  them  with  tanbark,  and 
so  I  replanted  the  dead  ones  with  Isabella  and  Eaton 
this  Spring.  The  whole  plantation  is  now  living,  and 
I  shall  have  it  mulched  with  tanbark  and  fertilized 
this  coming  Winter,  and  I  rather  expect  to  make  it 
work  out,  but  I  am  not  as  confident  with  grapes  as  I 
am  with  apples.  As  to  pears,  the  Kieffer  will  stand 
anything,  and  I  consider  it  quite  safe  to  plant 
Kieffer  by  this  method  and  graft  over  to  good  eating 
varieties  at  leisure.  I  planted  a  lot  of  Kieffer  pears, 
about  50,  last  Fall,  with  whole  roots  without  mulch. 
The  rabbits  seem  to  prefer  the  bark  of  these  trees  to 
that  of  any  other.  The  trees  were  one  year  old  when 
planted,  and  they  actually  girdled  and  ate  the  bark  to 
such  an  extent  that  I  found  nice  large  red  Kieffer  pears 
in  some  cases  on  the  trees  this  Fall.  In  all  cases  and 
in  all  varieties  of  fruit  stated  above,  I  also  plant  some 
with  whole  roots  at  the  same  time  while  I  am  plant¬ 
ing  the  Stringfellow  trees  for  a  check.  The  whole 
root  trees  or  vines  generally  grow  as  well  as  or  a  lit¬ 
tle  better  than  the  others,  but  when  it  comes  to  a  very 
healthy  condition  of  foliage,  with  large  stocky  rich 
green  leaves  and  a  healthy  constitution,  the  String- 
fellow  trees,  provided  they  survive  the  first  shock,  I 
find,  are  far  ahead  of  the  trees  with  whole  roots.  We 
do  not  cultivate  any  of  these  plantings  excepting  pos¬ 
sibly,  if  a  few  weeds  are  near  by  I  kill  them  with  a 
hoe,  and  no  one  goes  near  the  trees  from  one  year's 
end  to  the  other,  excepting  myself,  and  that  only  for 
a  few  hours  from  day  to  day  during  a  Summer  vaca¬ 
tion,  saving,  of  course,  that  the  wagon  with  the  tan¬ 
bark  mulch  goes  there  in  Winter. 

We  planted  5,000  White  pine  seedings,  one  year  old. 
about  two  years  ago,  most  of  them  in  clean  white 
driven  sand,  and  actually  90  per  cent  of  them  to-day 
are  living  and  doing  well.  They  were  just  stuck  in 
the  ground  without  mulch  or  care.  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  perfectly  safe  for  us  to  plant  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  apple  trees  by  the  Stringfellow  method,  with 
tanbark  at  first  and  fertilizer  the  second  year,  if  we 
did  not  have  the  rabbits  to  contend  with.  I  planted 
these  apples  at  50x50  feet  because  we  have  more  room 
than  we  know  what  to  do  with. 

W.  HREXTOX  WELI.IXG. 


fkm  POWER  FOR  SMALL  SILOS. 

There  seem  to  be  few  farmers  in  the  United  States 
who  will  own  up  to  filling  silo  with  a  one-horse 
tread  power;  yet  it  is  not  a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of. 
if  it  can  be  done  cheaper  in  that  way  than  in  any 
other.  If  one  lives  in  a  neighborhood  where  there  are 
10  other  silos,  and  consequently  no  neighbors  with 
whom  he  can  join  forces  and  machinery;  if  his  corn 
ripens  in  rotation  over  the  period  of  a  month;  if  he 
has  the  one-horse  equipment  which  he  uses  in  other 
work  and  washes  to  use  his  regular  farm  help.  Such 
are  our  conditions,  and  we  have  filled  in  this  way  for 
seven  years. 

Our  silage  cutter  has  two  knives  cutting  14  inches. 
The  knife-h»ad  is  seven  inches  in  diameter,  the  feed 
rolls  four  inches.  It  has  been  in  constant  use  since 
1895,  driven  by  a  one-horse  tread  power,  and  has  had 
few  repairs.  The  diameter  of  kfiife-head  and  feed 


roll  is  small  compared  with  many  standard  cutters. 
This  fact  makes  it  an  easy-running  machine,  but  a 
hard  feeder.  As  I  understand  it,  the  smaller  the 
diameter  of  the  knife-head  the  greater  the  leverage 
of  the  pulley,  and  consequently  less  power  is  required. 
But  feed  rolls  of  small  diameter  give  less  grasping 
power,  and  the  feed  is  pulled  in  less  powerfully.  The 
feeder  is  not  sure  of  saying  “good  bye”  to  a  bundle  of 
corn  until  the  ears  have  passed  the  rollers  and  time 
to  catch  the  next  handful  is  lessened.  This  therefore 
makes  harder  feeding  than  in  machines  whose  feed 
rolls  are  of  larger  diameter.  How'ever,  if  a  man  has 
limited  power  the  former  machines  will  do  more  work 
for  the  pow'er  required. 

This  year,  the  corn  all  being  very  late,  and  wishing 
10  defer  silo  filling  as  long  as  possible,  it  was  de- 


A  BASKETFUL  OF  PUPPIES.  Fig.  282. 


termined  to  experiment  with  heavier  power.  A 
townsman  had  a  two-horse  kerosene  engine,  which 
saw'ed  w^ood  for  him  satisfactorily.  Our  cutter  cata¬ 
logue  calls  for  twm-horse  power  for  our  sized  cutter, 
so  in  the  interest  of  education  he  came  and  set  it  up 
for  us.  The  engine  weighed  700  pounds.  It  burned 
six  gallons  of  kerosene  in  less  than  five  running 
hours.  It  carried  90  pounds  of  steam,  blowing  off  at 
100,  and  did.  just  as  much  work,  no  more,  than  our 
one-horse  tread  power,  with  a  1,200-pound  horse.  The 
engine  was  nearly  new  and  in  good  condition.  The 
owner  had  never  tried  it  at  such  work.  It  was  in  the 
nature  of  an  experiment  for  both  of  us.  We  agreed 
that  it  was  not  powerful  enough  for  the  work,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  day  I  carted  his  rig  home.  He  has 
since  told  me  that  he  will  use  the  engine  as  part  of  a 
mounted  spraying  outfit,  utilizing  the  steam  not  only 
to  pump,  but  also  to  cook  some  emulsion  which  he 
will  use.  He  is  in  an  extensive  peach  growing  sec¬ 
tion,  and  one  man  alone  has  offered  him  $150  to  spray 
his  orchards  for  a  season. 

Another  wood-sawing  acquaintance  has  a  six-horse 
gasoline  engine,  and  before  bedtime  of  the  night  of 
the  first  experiment  he  was  engaged  to  come  and  hitch 
to  our  cutter.  This  engine  weighed  500  pounds,  200 
less  than  the  kerosene  steam  engine.  It  ran  nicely; 
and  iiroved  too  big  for  our  cutter.  We  put  in  SO  tons. 


THE  DUCHESS  PEAK.  Fig.  28:1. 

three-fourUis-inch  in  length,  in  four  days,  with  five 
men  and  one  pair  of  horses.  This  filied  our  silo, 
which  by  our  usual  method  of  slow  filling  holds  90 
to  100  tons.  We  cracked  a  knife-head  and  a  clutch 
pinion  on  the  machine,  and  the  fact  that  the  whole 
outfit  could  do  no  more  than  the  cutter  illusU’ates 
the  desirability  of  having  a  weii-balauced  outfit,  with 
the  “weakest  spot  just  as  strong  as  the  rest.”  The 
gasoline  engine  used  eight  gallons  of  oil  in  a  day  of 
nine  hours’  running  time.  A  six-celi  dry  battery  was 
used,  and  this  needed  renewing  once  in  three  months 


at  a  cost  of  30  cents  per  cell.  My  experience  with 
engines  is  too  limited  to  draw  conclusions.  I  am 
simply  putting  down  here  experience  as  it  came  to 
me.  This  will  not  interest  the  farmer  who  has  no 
use  for  anything  less  than  10  horse-powmr,  but  it  is 
written  for  that  large  class  of  small  farmers  who 
should  use  some  power  to  interest  the  boys  in  wmod 
sawing,  fodder  and  bedding  cutting,  etc. 

Thorough  farming  on  a  cattle  farm  demands  more 
attention  to  chaffing  fodder  and  bedding.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  this  Summer,  had  a  three-acre  pasture  field  run 
over  with  goldenrod,  barberry  bushes,  all  sorts  of 
grasses,  blackberries,  etc.  Knowing  our  proclivities 
for  absorbents,  he  offered  us  the  stuff  for  the  cutting 
in  order  to  improve  his  grazing.  Being  smooth  wm 
mowed  it  with  the  machine,  raked  and  drew  it  into 
loose  piles  with  the  horse-rake,  throwing  the  black¬ 
berries  into  separate  piles  for  burning.  We  carted  it 
home  and  ran  it  through  the  cutter.  It  made  a  good 
pile  of  fine  dry  absorbent.  Any  bush  up  to  one-half 
inch  is  better  treated  in  this  wmy  than  put  upon  the 
bonfire.  There  is  much  roadside  w'aste  that  should 
be  utilized  in  this  waj’.  Straw  cut  in  inch  lengths  is 
a  much  better  absorbent  than  long  straw.  It  is  more 
fun  to  handle  it  and  it  is  more  fun  to  handle  the 
manure  made  from  it.  e.  c.  bikge. 

Connecticut.  ^  _ 

CONCRETE  FOR  A  HOGPEN  FLOOR. 

Give  directions  for  concrete  hogpen  20x30;  also,  what 
would  be  the  cheapest  and  best  cement.  Rosendale  at 
$1.15  and  Portland  at  $2.35;  best  a  little  higher?  The  floor 
has  been  filled  up  with  stones.  I  had  thought  of  level¬ 
ing  up  with  Portland  cement,  gravel  and  coarse  sand, 
one  to  10,  leaving  two  inches,  this  to  be  one  part  of  best 
Portland  to  three  of  coarse  sand,  the  first  to  be  mixed 
stiff  and  the  last  just  so  it  will  trowel  and  float  the  top. 
I  had  figured  on  13  to  15  of  cement  and  three  yards  cf 
sand;  is  this  correct?  w'.  t.  l. 

Xew'burgh,  N.  Y. 

Your  idea  is  all  right.  I  am  putting  down  a  hog¬ 
pen  floor;  in  fact  building  a  new  house  complete. 
After  leveling  the  dirt  we  placed  hand  laid,  small 
round  cobblestones  from  three  to  five  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter,  leveled  with  a  straight  edge.  This  is  being  filled 
with  sand  six  parts,  Portland  one  part,  and  the  finish¬ 
ing  coat  of  1^4  inch  thick  of  sand  two  parts  and 
Portland  one  part.  The  surface  is  roughened  some- 
■what  to  prevent  slipping.  I  am  putting  down  2x4 
scantling,  beveled,  wdth  wide  side  down,  so  that  the 
surface  will  be  even  with  top  of  finished  floor.  Upon 
these  plank  will  be  laid,  if  desirable,  for  a  nesting 
place.  I  am  also  using  concrete  for  feeding  troughs 
and  partitions.  Everything,  sides  and  bottom,  to 
which  the  hogs  have  access  will  be  non-perishable  and 
fireproof.  The  feeding  troughs  w’ill  project  under 
the  front  wall  into  the  feeding  alley  about  four 
inches,  enough  to  make  easy  feeding  without  contact 
with  the  animals.  The  inside  of  the  trough  will 
slant  towards  the  larger  portion  of  it,  which  will  be 
in  the  pen,  so  that  the  animals  will  be  able  to  reach 
all  of  the  feed.  The  floors  slant  into  a  gutter  near 
the  doors  in  each  pen,  wiilch  will  be  2'y  feet  wide, 
four  inches  deep  near  the  door  or  cleaning-out  place, 
and  slanting  back  to  the  level  of  the  floor  line.  This 
will  hold  the  liquids  and  solids,  including  bedding, 
and  be  easily  handled  in  a  manure  carrier  that  will 
run  upon  a  track  the  length  of  the  building,  dumping 
the  manure  outside  into  a  wagon  or  sleigh.  The 
building  will  be  ceiled  inside  and  outside  and  over¬ 
head  lined  with  tar  paper  and  stuffed  with  straw,  with 
double  window's.  1  anticipate  very  closely  approxi¬ 
mating  a  frost-proof  building.  . 

There  is  perhaps  no  greater  drawback  in  this  cold 
northern  climate  to  the  swine  industry  than  a  lack 
of  warm  Winter  quarters.  Everyone  knows  how 
easily  pigs  make  grow’th  in  the  Summer  and  how 
slow  and  unprofitable  in  the  Winter,  and  surely  the 
hog  industry  in  the  East  is  bound  to  be  a  good  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  near  future  as  it  is  to-day.  I  must  say  I 
have  never  seen  a  warm  hogpen  which  was  light  and 
every  way  sanitary.  Some  darK  foul  basement  or  hole 
in  a  wall  can  often  be  made  warm,  while  a  most  un¬ 
healthful  place  for  a  pig.  I  have  not  as  yet  planned 
for  ventilation.  The  number  of  animals  or  the  total 
live  weight  in  any  pigpen  is  very  small  in  proportion 
to  space  occupied,  and  I  shall  watch  results  and  put 

in  the  King  system  of  veutilacion  if  occasion  de¬ 
mands.  1  have  yet  to  see  a  hoghouse,  if  built  above 
ground,  that  did  not  have  cold  air  to  spare;  they 
needed  ventilation  only  during  a  warm  spell.  I  have 
succeeded  in  building  a  cow  stable  that  is  sanitary 
and  a  wholesome  place  for  man  or  beast,  and  I  am 
making  an  attempt  to  duplicate  the  effort  in  a  hog¬ 
house.  I  shall  take  occasion  to  say  more  about  it  in 
the  future. 

I  might  say  that  Portland  is  so  cheap,  $2  to  $2.25, 
in  our  markets,  that  I  do  not  think  one  can  afford  to 
use  Rosendale,  surely  not  at  $1.15.  Rosendale  is  very 
unsatisfactory  on  account  of  its  varying  quality. 
Some  of  it  will  be  good  and  some  poor,  out  of  a  single 
shipment.  It  can  be  used  for  grouting,  but  never  for 
surface  work.  Nothing  is  so  trying  as  to  repair  a 
broken,  crumbling  concrete.  We  shO’.;ld  therefore 
run  no  risk,  but  use  only  the  best.  ii.  e.  cook. 


1903. 
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CEMENT  WATER  TANK, 

Some  time  ago  I  saw  an  inquiry  in  regard  to  how  to 
make  a  cement  water  tank.  Having  just  finished  one 
for  stock  water,  which  I  think  is  going  to  prove  quite 
satisfactory,  I  will  tell  how  it  was  made.  In  the  first 
place,  I  had  a  pine  tank  made  of  pine  staves,  hooped 
with  iron  hoops.  This  tub  had  become  badly  rotted 
and  needed  something  new  to  take  its  place;  I  con¬ 
cluded  to  make  a  new  tank  of  Portland  cement  or  con¬ 
crete.  The  old  tank  was  inside  of  a  house  10x16,  with 
walls  18  inches  high  and  same  thickness;  house  was 
double  boarded,  with  building  paper  between,  shingle 
roof  and  eight  feet  at  eaves;  wall  was  faced  on  out¬ 
side.  The  water  supply  came  from  a  windmill  about 
10  rods  from  tank.  Water  came  in  through  the  bot¬ 
tom  with  a  float  valve  which  shuts  water  off  when 
tank  is  full  and  then  pumps  inside  my  barn.  I  made 
the  new  tank  just  inside  the  walls  of  house,  five 
inches  on  bottom,  four  inches  gravel  and  Portland 
cement,  six  to  one,  one  inch  Portland  and  sand,  two  to 
one.  The  sides  are  10  inches  at  bottom  and  six  inches  on 
top,  which  makes  the  tank  8x10x2  1-6  feet  high.  I  had 

to  build  a  crib  for  both  outside  and  inside.  The  earth 

* 

was  dug  out  to  a  depth  of  three  feet  and  filled  in 
with  cobblestones  pounded  in  solid.  The  tank  has 
covers  with  lids  to  shut  down  in  cold  weather.  The 
house  has  also  doors  to  shut  up.  It  has  to  be  quite  a 
cold  snap  to  freeze  much  when  all  is  closed. 

Cortland  Co,,  N.  Y.  itoMEu  j.  nitowx. 


BORINC  WELLS  IN  VIRGINIA. 

On  page  706  R.  P.  L.  inquii’es  about  drilled 
or  driven  wells.  Our  town  is  supplied  with 
water  from  artesian  wells.  The  wells  are  about 
158  feet  deep.  I  have  seen  these  wells  bored 
and  piped,  everything  complete,  in  about  seven 
hours’  time,  the  work  being  done  by  seven  men.  I 
will  try  to  describe  the  way  it  is  done.  The  drill  we 
use  is  about  two  inches  broad  at  the  point,  and  is 
fitted  to  a  %-inch  pipe.  At  the  part  of  the  drill  whei'e 
the  round  steel  is  worked  to  a  flat  there  are  two  %-inch 
holes,  one  on  each  side  of  drill.  In  using  this  drill 
there  is  a  stream  of  water  forced  down  through  the 
%-inc,h  pipe  and  out  through  the  %-in(  h  holes  in 
drill.  The  water  takes  up  the  soil  that  the  drill 
loosens,  and  carries  it  to  the  surface.  Usually  we 
bore  down  until  we  come  to  a  stratum  of  rock,  as  we 
term  it.  but  really  it  is  a  stratum  of  shell.  ^V^len  we 
strike  the  shells  we  take  out  the  drill  pipe  and  put 
down  a  l^-^inch  pipe  until  it  rests  on  this  stratum  of 
shell.  We  then  put  in  a  smaller  drill  and  drill 
through  the  shell,  where  we  find  the  stream  of  water. 
We  have  a  well  like  the  one  1  have  just  described 
that  has  been  running  without  intermission  for  the 
last  nine  years.  The  pump  used  in  boring  this  well  is 
a  4x6  double-acting  force  pump.  The  %-inch  pipe  is 
cut  into  six-foot  lengths  for  convenience  In  handling. 
There  .’s  a  T-shaped  handle  that  screws  on  top  of  the 
%-inch  pipe  with  a  universal  joint  on  top  of  handle. 
The  pump  is  connected  with  the  handle  by  rubber 
hose.  A  tripod  about  nine  feet  high,  having  block  and 
fall  attached,  is  located  over  well.  The  fall  is  at¬ 
tached  to  a  T-shaped  handle.  Two  men  work  the 
fall,  pulling  the  pipe  up  a  few  inches  and  letting  it. 
fall  while  the  man  at  the  handle  turns  it  around  so  as 
to  cut  a  round  nole.  Four  men  work  the  pump.  The 
hole  is  cut  very  rapidly.  In  case  we  strike  quick¬ 
sand  we  have  to  lake  out  the  %-inch  pipe  and  in.sert 
a  casing  pipe  to  cut  off  the  sand.  I  think  R.  P.  L. 
could  use  this  method  of  cutting  so  that  he  could  get 
his  five-inch  casing  pipe  down.  Bore  the  hole  until 
the  sand  begins  to  bother,  then  remove  drilling  pipe 
and  drive  down  casing  pipe  as  far  as  it  can  'oe 
driven  without  injuring  pipe;  then  put  in  drilling 
pipe  and  continue  or  repeat  until  casing  pipe  shows 
sufficient  head  of  water.  In  regard  to  the  lifting  of 
water  out  of  well,  I  think  that  a  force  pump  at  the 
bottom  of  well,  with  piston  rod  coming  up  to  the  sur¬ 
face.  will  be  the  only  practical  way,  as  it  will  be  im¬ 
possible  to  get  the  Water  up  by  suction.  j.  u.  o. 

West  Point,  Va. 

More  About  Pumps  and  Wells. 

On  page  706  a  question  about  wells  is  asked  and 
answered.  H.  C.  S.  says;  “Water  may^  be  raised 
from  a  well  70  feet  deep,  provided  the  water  pressure 
is  sufficient  to  raise  the  water  to  within  28  feet  of  the 
top.”  Frofti  this  I  infer  that,  unless  the  w’ater  of  its 
own  pressure  rises  to  within  28  feet  of  the  top.  an 
ordinary  hand-pump  cannot  be  used.  Having  had  oji- 
portunity  to  know  something  about  pumps,  1  venture 
to  give  a  little  additional  information.  Our  well  is 
71  feet  deep.  The  water  is  never  more  thai  12  feet 
deep  in  the  well.  AVe  have  whal  is  I'alled  a  double¬ 
action  force  pumi)  with  two  cylinders,  one  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  the  other  near  the  top  of  the  well.  'Plie  pumit 
fo’'ces  a  steady  stream  of  water,  and  a  10-year  old 
child  can  work  it  w’ith  ease.  The  pump,  alone,  with¬ 
out  the  necessary  pipe  and  rod,  cost  $10.  The  total 
cost  of  well  and  pump  was  $104,  The  lower  46  feet 


of  the  well  is  solid  limestone.  It  is  cased  through  the 
clay  down  to  the  rock.  By  lowering  the  cylinder  to 
within  28  feet  of  the  bottom  we  could  use  a  lift  pump 
with  one  cylinder,  costing  $4  or  $5.  but  it  wmuld  be 
hard  to  operate.  I,  too,  should  advise  R.  P.  L.  to 
have  a  drilled  well.  Any  experienced  well-driller  can 
drive  steel  casings  as  he  proceeds  if  the  quicksand  in¬ 
terferes.  w.  w.  s. 

West  Virginia.  _ 

FEEDING  MEAT  TO  HENS. 

The  meat  we  feed  to  hens  comes  from  butchers  in 
the  shape  of  meat  scraps.  I  have  had  no  experience 
in  feeding  the  whole  carcass  to  hens.  I  see  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  it.  however,  if  the  animal  was  a  healthy  one 
and  the  meat  is  fed  in  a  fresh  condition.  The  disad¬ 
vantage  would  be  that  it  would  be  liable  to  spoil  be¬ 
fore  the  whole  carcass  could  be  used.  We  have  a  man 
near  here  who  feeds  dead  horses  in  Winter  and  with 
good  success.  Last  Winter  he  had  160  fowls — mixe  1 
pullets  and  hens — and  they  laid  in  January  1,180  eggs, 
in  February  1,675,  in  March  2,490  and  in  April  2,116. 
They  were  fed  horse  meat.  He  tried  to  keep  the  meat 
before  them  all  the  time.  He  kept  the  carcass  frozen 
and  cut  off  a  large  section  once  in  a  while.  The  grain 
fed  was  wheat  principally.  Those  160  hens  were  all 
kept  together  at  night  in  a  pen  10x24  feet,  or  less 
than  two  square  feet  floor  space  per  fowl. 

I  don’t  know  that  I  can  give  the  “best”  combination 
of  grain  to  feed  with  meat.  Several  combinations 
may  be  fed  with  good  results.  Bran,  wheat  and  corn, 
with  raw  meat,  will  give  good  results.  In  Summer  1 
would  prefer  oats  to  the  corn.  I  would  feed  a  bran 
mash  once  a  day  and  two  different  kinds  of  grain  a 
day,  the  price  of  the  grain  governing  the  relative 
amount  of  each  kind  of  feed.  In  addition,  of  course, 
they  would  need  green  stuff  and  grit,  and  above  all, 
regular  and  good  care.  In  regard  to  quantity  of  meat 
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to  feed,  1  would  say  10  to  20  pounds  a  week  for  IPO 
hens,  the  larger  amount  when  they  are  laying  well, 
and  the  smaller  when  not  laying.  If  fresh  meat  is 
kept  before  them  all  the  time,  they  should  also  have 
all  the  grain  they  will  eat  at  the  same  time,  other¬ 
wise  they  will  eat  an  excess  of  meat.  And  after  all  is 
said  and  done,  the  result  will  depend  largely  on  the 
hen  herself.  .i.vmes  drydkx. 

Utah  Exp.  Station. 


WHY  APPLE  BARRELS  ARE  HIGH. 

In  a  general  way  it  is  due  to  the  increased  cost  of 
limber.  Cooperage  material  up  to,  say,  a  year  ago, 
had  not  advanced  with  other  lines  of  lumber.  It  is 
now  up  in  line  with  them.  A  great  proportion  of  the 
men  engaged  in  manufacturing  barrel  material  have 
little  capital,  and  on  a  rising  market  in  timber  a  year 
ago  bought  very  sparingly,  the  result  being  that  very 
little  barrel  stock  was  made  last  Winter,  and  even 
where  manufacturers  had  capital,  weather  conditions 
in  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Canada  were  very  un¬ 
favorable  for  getting  out  stock.  The  result  of  these 
conditions  was  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  trade  barrel  stock  could  not  be  bought  during 
the  past  AVinter  or  Spring  cheaper  than  the  previous 
Fall.  Country  coopers,  who  are  also  usually  men  of 
small  means,  failed  to  see  that  conditions  were  chang¬ 
ing,  and  therefore  bought  little  stock  because  it  was 
dear  and  of  course  even  where  they  had  the  room — 
and  most  of  them  have  none— made  up  no  barrels. 

A  special  reason  for  the  scarcity  of  bai*rels  is  that 
the  past  season  has  been  very  wet  in  the  Northwest, 
making  it  impossible  to  dry  staves  and  heading  fast 
enough  to  meet  the  demand.  Hoops  are  compara¬ 
tively  plentiful  and  cheap,  because  they  can  be  cut 
light  from  the  log.  Another  trouble  which  the  bar¬ 
rel  maker  has  to  eonteud  with,  but  which  really  ap¬ 
plies  to  every  season,  is  the  reluctance  of  growers  to 
buy  barrels  before  they  are  ready  to  use  them.  They 
are  never  sutre  that  they  will  have  any  apples,  and 
they  do  not  know  whether  they  will  ship  them  them¬ 


selves  or  sell  them  on  tbe  tree  although  they  could  in¬ 
variably  get  more  for  the  apples  if  the  barrels  were 
on  hand,  or  they  could  often  sell  the  barrels  at  an 
advance  to  the  apple  buyer.  1  knew  six  months  ago 
that  present  conditions  were  inevitable,  and  in  June 
last,  when  my  storage  was  full.  I  told  my  customers 
what  was  coming  and  asked  them  to  take  some  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  barrels  they  would  need,  both  for  their 
own  advantage  and  thus  to  give  me  more  space.  The 
price  was  then  34  cents.  Only  one  of  my  numerous 
customers  bought  at  that  price.  Barrels  now  selling 
for  40  to  50  cents  are  less  profitable  than  those  that 
were  sold  two  months  ago  for  35  cents.  In  many  cases 
middlemen  who  handle  barrel  material  are  taking  a 
very  unfair  advantage  of  the  situation  and  are  putting 
a  price  upon  stock  that  is  beyond  reason. 

As  to  boxes,  I  believe  they  will  be  used  in  larger 
numbers  from  year  to  year,  as  lumber  of  a  very  poor 
quality  can  be  used,  but  bo.x  factories  are  and  have 
been  taxed  to  their  utmost  for  months  past  to  supply 
the  demand  for  other  products,  so  that  this  season  at 
least  little  help  can  be  given  apple  shippers.  If  read¬ 
ers  who  write  for  information  regarding  shipments 
and  freight  rates  would  tell  where  they  are  located 
as  to  county,  and  especially  on  what  railroad,  it  would 
save  a  great  deal  of  labor,  and,  what  is  of  more  im¬ 
portance  sometimes,  a  lot  of  time.  kobt.  cui.lies. 

GIVE  us  A  BETTER  FUNGICIDE. 

Several  months  ago  you  had  an  editorial  calling  the 
attention  of  the  scientific  people  to  the  fact  that  a 
substitute  for  Bordeaux  Mixture  was  much  needed. 
I  have  been  looking  every  week  as  The  R.  N.-A’. 
came  in,  to  see  this  subject  renewed.  AVhen  you  con¬ 
sider  the  enormous  losses  sustained  by  farmers  this 
year  on  account  of  decaying  potatoes,  you  cannot  help 
thinking  that  this  subject  should  receive  the  most 
careful  attention  of  the  stations.  To  the  average 
farmer  Bordeaux  Mixture  is  not  a  practical  remedy. 
He  neither  has  the  expensive  gear  to  apply  it  nor 
the  time  to  devote  to  it.  It  is  easy  to  sit  in  a  com¬ 
fortable  chair  at  a  desk  and  dictate  letters  to  a  pretty 
typewriter  telling  the  farmer  to  spray  his  potatoes 
six  times,  but  with  every  moment  from  4  .A..  M.  until 
dark  filled  and  no  help  to  be  had,  this  spraying  so 
many  times  is  only  for  the  specialist;  the  farmer 
simply  cannot  do  it.  It’s  hard  lines  after  a  farmer  has 
worked  so  hard  to  ])repare  his  lanrl  and  bought  ferti¬ 
lizer,  and  to  see  the  blight  sweep  down  and  destroy  his 
crop.  I  feel  confident  that  this  subject  would  be 
taken  up  by  some  of  the  stations,  if  they  could  really 
get  down  to  the  facts,  and  realize  how  much  a 
fungicide  is  needed.  I  hope  you  will  persistently  push 

it-  F.  C.  CERTIS. 

Maine. 


MAKING  OVER  AN  OLD  DAIRY  BARN. 

I  liavo  a.  barn  30  x  50  feet  which  T  wish  to  alter  to  ac¬ 
commodate  20  or  30  cows.  There  are  no  stables  at  present, 
in  the  center  is  a  Itoor  1(!  feet  wide,  with  bays  17  feet 
wide  on  each  side.  The  barn  faces  north.  I  was  thinking 
of  taking  out  the  floor  and  putting  IG  stanchions  along 
the  50-foot  south  side.  I  would  like  to  have  20  .stanchions, 
or  perhaps  two  rows  running  the  long  way  would  not  be 
too  much.  I  also  wish  to  arrange  for  a  .silo  at  the  west 

gable.  How  can  these  changes  best  be  made?  c  D  b 

New  York.  ‘  ' 

These  old  barns  are  not  easily  rearranged  to  suit  one’s 
convenience.  If  the  room  is  needed,  and  it  must  be 
for  the  number'  of  cows  mentioned,  I  should  say  the 
most  satisfactory  plan  would  be  to  raise  the  barn  and 
put  a  stable  under  the  whole  building.  This  will  not 
interfere  with  the  capacity  of  the  loft  for  hay  and 
grain.  The  stable  should  be  not  less  than  eight  feet 
in  the  clear.  The  50  feet  in  length  can  be  used  in 
two  different  ways.  First  the  stanchions  could  be 
placed  acro.ss  the  short  way  and  put  in  a  double  row 
of  10  in  each,  or  a  total  of  20,  with  a  drive  between 
them.  A  total  of  34  feet  in  wddth  will  be  enough; 
six  feet  for  a  manger,  four  feet  10  inches  for  platform, 

15  inches  for  drop,  and  a  manure  drive  of  seven  or 
eight  feet.  We  shall  then  have  a  space  in  the  end 

16  feet  wide  and  30  feet  long  that  will  make  box  stalls, 
or  horse  stalls.  Or  the  stanchions  can  be  placed  the 
long  way  with  a  very  narrow  space  between  the  rows 
of  cows,  through  which  a  manure  carrier  could  easily 
be  used.  I  much  prefer  driving  fn  for  the  manure 
rather  than  using  a  carrier.  ’The  same  movement 
that  puts  it  into  a  carrier  places  it  on  the  wagon. 

Building  a  stable  under  the  wdiole  barn  makes  pos¬ 
sible  the  introduction  of  sunlight  over  the  whole  sta¬ 
ble.  Put  in  36  square  feet  of  window  space  to  each 
5,000  cubic  feet  of  air  space.  Arrange  to  build  the 
silo  on  the  east  end;  you  will  not  then  cut  off  any 
light.  The  south  and  w-est  sides  let  in  the  sun,  and 
should  never  be  covered.  Use  the  King  system  of 
ventilation  so  frequently  described  in  these  columns, 
and  a  cement  floor.  The  cows  will  need  bedding  more 
freely  than  upon  wood,  but  it  is  in  every  particular 
more  satisfactory  than  plank;  aUvays  the  same,  no 
w^earing  and  consequent  repair;  all  the  liquids  saved, 
which  means  a  noticeable  increase  in  fertility  and 
crops  in  a  few'  years.  The  ch^inge  that  has  taken 
place  on  a  farm  where  this  floor  has  been  in  use  three 
years  in  crop  growth  is  truly  surprising.  No  matter 
how'  tight  the  gutters  there  is  sure  to  be  waste  in 
other  parts  which  is  all  saved  upon  cement.  In  a 
40-cow  dairy  with  four  or  five  horses  the  manure  made 
while  the  cows  are  being  milked  and  eating  the  feed 
is  equal  to  a  v'^ry  large  load  in  tw'o  days,  Everything 
is  saved.  it.  e.  c. 
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THE  OCTOBER  PURPLE  PLUM. 

The  specimens  shown  on  the  first  page. 
Fig.  281,  were  sent  by  H.  S.  Wiley  late  in 
August.  The  following  opinions  of  October 
Purple  are  interesting: 

The  October  Purple  plum  has  developed 
in  fine  shape  this  year.  It  is  a  good  pro¬ 
ducer,  has  a  fine  color;  is  of  good  quality, 
and  I  believe  that  growers  are  justified  in 
planting  it.  s.  d.  wii.r.AnD. 

New  York. 

'J'he  October  Purple  plum  has  not  been 
grown  very  long  in  this  locality.  Our  trees 
are  young,  but  promise  well.  I  would  not 
like  to  recommend  it  for  general  planting 
until  we  have  tested  it  further. 

Indiana  Exp.  Station.  J.  troop. 

October  Purple  plum  belongs  to  the  sn’^e 
class  as  Hale  and  Shlro.  Evidently  all 
these  varieties  contain  Myrobalan  bloon, 
whatever  may  be  claimed  for  them.  The 
October  Purple  ripens  here  in  late  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  is  of  superior  quality.  We  have 
already  set  over  600  trees  in  our  orchard, 
which  will  probably  answer  whether  we 
think  it  safe  to  set  for  market. 

Connecticut.  Q.  s.  butler. 

Two  October  Purple  plum  trees  on  the 
Rural  Grounds,  five  years  from  the  bud, 
each  bore  a  few  plums  this  season.  They 
ripened  the  first  week  in  September,  and 
were  green  rather  than  purple  in  color 
when  ready  to  eat.  The  quality  is  good, 
flesh  firm  but  juicy,  and  the  fruit  small. 
The  trees  are  fine  upright  growers,  leading 
all  varieties  planted  at  the  same  time. 
Our  present  Impression  is  that  October 
Purple  is  likely  to  be  desirable  for  homo 
planting,  but  the  fruits  may  lack  size  and 
color  for  market  purposes.  w.  v.  f. 

The  October  Purple  plum  belongs  to  the 
Japan  group,  and  has  the  characteristic 
bearing  habit  of  the  varieties  in  that  group. 
I  have  seen  it  only  in  the  States  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Oregon  on  grafted  trees.  There, 
it  is  a  splendid  grower  and  a  heavy 
ylelder,  bearing  its  fruit  all  over  the  old 
wood  on  spurs.  The  fruit  is  of  large  size, 
rather  heart-.shape.  with  yellow  flesh,  cling¬ 
stone,  and  of  very  good  quality.  I  have 
!iever  seen  October  Purple  in  New  York 
State,  but  from  what  I  have  seen  of  it 
elsewhere,  I  believe  it  will  be  considered 
desirable  for  a  late  market  .sort. 

Cornell  University.  s.  w.  fletchejr. 

My  experience  with  the  October  Purple 
plum  is  as  follows:  Tree  very  healthy  and 
a  rampant  grower,  forming  a  beautiful  top; 
comes  into  bearing  at  a  very  early  age; 
June-budded  trees  fruited  the  third  year 
from  planting.  Tree  very  hardy  in  bud 
and  a  profuse  bearer;  fruit  rather  below 
medium  size  and  of  excellent  quality, 
clings  tightly  to  the  pit,  which  is  small. 
This  plum  ripens  in  central  New  Jersey 
about  September  1.  I  would  advise  the 
planting  of  it  for  home  use  only,  as  size 
and  color  are  against  it  for  a  market  plum, 
for  it  would  come  in  direct  competition 
with  larger  and  handsomer  plums  from 
New  York  and  elsewhere.  w.  h.  s. 

Rocky  Hill.  N.  J. 

1  consider  October  Purrfie  the  best  of  any 
of  the  Japan  varieties  or  those  sent  out  by 
Mr.  Burbank.  The  tree  is  a  fine  upright 
grower,  and  is  not,  like  some  of  the  varie¬ 
ties,  of  sprawling  head,  but  is  upright  and 
line.  The  tree  loads  itself  with  fruit,  and 
will  set  its  blossoms  even  if  alone,  yet  1 
believe  any  tree  will  be  better  for  being 
in  proximity  to  some  other  variety.  The 
fruit  is  of  large  size  and  the  quality  is  the 
best  of  any  varieties  we  have  tasted  of 
the  Japan  strain  of  blood.  It  is  about  as 
sweet  as  the  English  varieties;  ripe  here 
about  September  10  to  15.  I  think  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  will  be  a  good  market  as 
well  as  family  variety.  The  color  has  not 
been  as  dark  with  us  as  those  sent  us  by 
Mr.  Burbank.  It  is  not  a  dark  purple. 

Connecticut.  edwin  hoyt. 

1  consider  this  plum  among  the  very 
best  of  Burbank’s  productions.  The  tree 
is  a  very  vigorous,  rapid  grower,  somewhat 
like  the  Hale.  Neither  of  these  plums 
comes  into  bearing  quite  as  early  as  many 
other  of  the  Japans.  They  make  so  much 
wood  in  the  first  years  of  their  growth 
that  it  seems  to  prevent  earlier  fruitage. 
Instead  of  being  an  October  plum,  the 
Purple  matures  here  in  central  Connecticut, 
September  5  to  10;  while  the  tree  is  not  in¬ 
clined  to  over-bear,  like  many  of  the 
Japans,  it  alw’ays  sets  more  than  enough 
for  a  full  crop.  Well-grown  specimens  are 
Pyi  to  1%  inch  in  diameter;  a  roundish, 
purple  plum  of  excellent  quality.  I  believe 
it  is  valuable,  both  for  home  use  and  mar¬ 
ket.  J.  H.  HALE. 

Connecticut. 

From  what  I  have  thus  far  seen  of  Octo¬ 
ber  Purple,  I  would  not  recommend  it  as 
a  commercial  plum.  It  has  certain  positive 
advantages,  but  it  has  equally  plain  dis¬ 
advantages.  The  advantages  are  fine, 
healthy  growth  and  a  comparatively  late 
season  of  ripening.  The  disadvantages  are 
late  bearing  and  late  cropping.  The  habit 
of  late  bearing  may  be  overcome  with  in¬ 


creased  age,  but  1  have  seen  nothing  yet  to 
give  any  color  to  that  theory.  The  fact  Is 
we  find  that  a  certain  n^imber  of  varieties 
are  so  much  more  profitable  than  others 
that  we  would  not  think  of  setting  out  for 
commercial  purposes  many  .sorts  whict. 
have  really  good  qualities.  Burbank,  Cha- 
bot.  Red  .Tune  and  Satsuma  seem  to  be  the 
commercial  sorts  in -this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  Satsumii  cannot  always  be  depend¬ 
ed  upon.  F.  A.  WAUGH. 

Mass.  Agl.  College. 


FRUIT  NOTES. 

The  Duchess  Pear.— The  beautiful  de.s- 
sert  pear  known  as  Duchess,  or  Duchesse 
d’Angouleme,  to  give  it  its  full  title,  is 
shown  on  page  754,  Fig.  283.  It  is  said  to 
be  a  natural  seedling,  originally  found  in 
a  forest  hedge  near  Angers,  France.  When 
in  i)erfection  it  is  a  delicious  fruit  of 
highest  quality,  though  it  is  said  that  the 
quality  is  a  little  uncertain  on  young 
standard  trees.  The  tree  is  a  strong 
grower.  The  fruit,  which  is  large,  some¬ 
times  weighing  PA  pound,  is  ripe  in  Octo¬ 
ber.  The  pear  figured  was  grown  in  Eng¬ 
land,  where  the  variety  is  highly  esteemed. 

The  Apple-tree  Agent.— Seven  years 
ago  one  of  the  much-talked  of  agents  called 
at  my  place  and  informed  me  he  was  sell¬ 
ing  McIntosh  Red  apple  trees.  I  whistled 
for  the  dog.  and  before  the  dog  came  he 
showed  me  a  fiamijig  picture  of  the  old 
tiee  lo.aded  with  beautiful  red  fruit  and 
a  certified  letter  slating  the  agent's  trees 
were  from  buds  from  the  old  original  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  old  McIntosh  farm  in  Ontario, 
Canada.  Of  course,  I  bit,  paid  him  75  cents 
a  tree  for  six.  The  result  is  these  trees 
have  borne  three  annual  crops,  and  have 
taken  first  prize  wherever  show'n.  They 
will  be  seen  at  the  St.  Bouis  Exposition. 

Smithville  Flats.  N.  Y.  a.  i>.  b. 

Nova  Scotia  Notes.— W.  V.  Brown,  who 
recently  patented  an  aiiple-jjacking  box  of 
his  own  invention,  received  recendy  a  cable 
message  informing  him  that  his  first  .ship¬ 
ment  had  averaged  11  shillings  and  six¬ 
pence  per  box.  The  apples  were  of  the 
Emperor  variety.  Each  apjile  was  wrapped 
in  tissue  paper.  The  size  of  :\Ir.  Browm’s 
boxes  is  such  that  each  will  hold  one-third 
of  a  barrel  of  apples.  The  returns  quoted 
above  w’ould  therefore  show'  the  average 
jirice  received  to  be  at  the  rate  of  31  .shill¬ 
ings  and  sixpence  per  barrel,  equal  in 
Canadian  currency  to  ?7.66.  Mr.  Brown’s 
invention  evidently  means  money  for  the 
farmers.  Gravenstein.s  sent  by  steamer  to 
Walter  Ford,  Bondon,  averaged,  for  Nos. 
1  and  2,  $1  per  barrel,  clear  of  expense. 
Joseph  A.  Taylor,  of  Millville,  dug  a  mam¬ 
moth  potato  of  the  E'arly  Harvest  variety. 
It  is  19  inches  around  its  largest  circum¬ 
ference,  weighs  two  iioiinds  7',4  ounces,  and 
is  well  formed  and  free,  from  an.v  defect  or 
blemish. 

Fall  Straw'rerries.- There  has  been 
(luite  a  lit.lle  W'litten  about  late  straw¬ 
berries.  1  wish  to  give  my  experience  this 
season,  as  I  never  saw  anything  like  it 
before.  The  second  croj)  commenced  ripen¬ 
ing  about  September  IS,  and  we  have  been 
picking  a  few  quarts  along  ev'er  since  to 
date.  October  12.  There  are  a  good  many 
green  ones  left  and  lots  of  blossoms.  J>'rom 
m.v  patch  of  strawberries,  Ic.ss  than  one- 
fourth  acre,  we  pieked  and  sold  511  quarts, 
besides  what  the  famil.v  used.  Plants  used 
w'ore  Jessie,  Bederw'ood,  Parker  Earle, 
Warfield  and  Captain  Jack,  second  year 
fruiting.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  much 
about  the  strawberry  business,  but  will 
give  my  way  of  growing  them.  I  prefer 
to  set  jilants  in  Spring  3x1  foot  in  rows; 
give  clean  cultivation  through  the  season. 
In  late  Fall  a  mulching  of  coarse  litter;  in 
Spring,  if  not  loo  thick  on  row's,  let  it 
alone.  If  too  thick  rake  a  part  off  between 
the  rows.  As  soon  as  berries  are  idcked  I 
mow  off  the  vines,  rake  them  off,  and  start 
the  cultivator  and  give  clean  cultivation 
the  rest  of  the  season.  Second-crop  berries 
are  mostly  Jessie  and  Bederwood.  u.  h. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Blackberry  Root-cuttings. 

F.  .1/.,  Geneva,  O.— The  past  Spring  we 
planted  some  blackberry  root  cuttings. 
The  ends  of  some  pieces  were  callused 
nicely;  others  showed  no  signs  of  a  callus. 
Some  of  the  cuttings  grew',  while  other.s 
failed,  and  w'C  conclude  that  if  there  is  no 
visible  callus  the  root  fails  to  grow.  Is 
our  presumption  correct? 

Ans. — Blackberries  are  propagated  in 
four  ways,  sucker  plants,  stool-bed 
plants,  root  cuttings,  and  occasionally 
from  tips.  It  is  only  with  rare  varieties 
like  Wilson  Jr.  and  Rathbun  that  the 
latter  can  be  successfully  and  profitably 
grow'n.  In  the  latter  way,  however, 
these  tip  plants  are  very  desirable,  hav¬ 
ing  a  root  formation  quite  similar  to  the 
blacl  ''  raspberry.  All  things  consid¬ 
ered,  the  loot  cutting  plants  are  perhaps 
the  best;  thej'  have,  when  well  grown. 


a  full,  fine  root  system,  and  are  easy  to 
handle.  However,  I  would  just  as  soon 
have  for  my  own  use  good  average- 
sized  sucker  plants  from  a  plantation 
three  to  six  years  old,  and  believe  there 
is  nothing  better.  Heavy  sucker  plants 
from  an  old  bed,  or  the  old  original 
plants  themselves,  are  very  inferior,  un¬ 
reliable  and  should  never  be  used  at 
any  price  or  under  any  circumstances. 
StooBbed  iplantB  are  the  first  Year’s 
growth  from  the  roots  left  in  the  soil 
where  an  old  discarded  plantation  has 
been  rooted  out.  They  are  the  equal 
of  the  best  plants  grown.  Callus  forms 
on  the  wounded  surface  of  root  and  top- 
cuttings  of  various  plants  mainly  for 
healing  and  protection.  It  is  really  a 
scar  tissue  and  is  not  essentially  con¬ 
cerned  in  root  production,  though  it 
usually  precedes  the  emission  of  roots, 
and  probably  favors  thqir  formation. 
Blackberry  root  cuttings  showing  no 
callus  when  ready  to  plant  after  bein^ 
properly  stratified  in  moist  sand  over 
Winter  have  probably  too  little  vitality 
to  root  well,  and  may  usually  be  re¬ 
jected.  T.  J.  D. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth, — Adv. 


“  How  to  Grow  Paper-Shell  Pecans,” 

free.  Be.st  varieties  in  U.  8.  True  to  variety 
Cions  cut  from  bearlrg  trees  by  member  of  firm 
ITill  descriptive  Catalogue  of  ABLFltUIT  trees,  free 
IT.  \\.  STONE  ii  CO.,  Tliotiiasville,  Ga. 

In  writing  lucutlou  Kuuai.  New-Youkkb. 


PECAN  TREES  AND  NUTS.";a'feSt,S'‘,'^a 

U  years  old.)  THKO.  B.  BACON  FKCaN  CO.,  (Ioc.)  D«wltt,  On. 


rST  NURSERY  STOCK— At  the  old  RollableMilford 
Nurseries,  Esiabllshed.  1870.  I’each  'I'reos,  4c.; 
niums,  and  other  slock.  Rlackberry  plants,  $.')a  1.000, 
Catalogue.  Milford  Nurseries,  Uo-v  84,  Milford,  Dei. 


Glenwood  Nurseries 

Most  complete  assortment  of  oholoe 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines 

Send  for  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  MORUIBV1L.LE,  PA. 

80  miles  from  New  York;  80  miles  from  Philadelphia. 


sasGRAPEVINES 

100  y  arletlea.  Also  Small  Fmlta,Tree#,4!o.  Best  Root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  S  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LBWlfl  BOIUlCll,rr*deBla,I.T. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quiak  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

And  other  Insects  can  be  Controlled  by  Using 

Good’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale- 
Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

It  also  prevents  Curl  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  Entomolo¬ 
gists.  This  Soap  Is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  In«ectlclde. 

60-lb.  Kegs,  lOU-Ib.  Kegs,  f4.60;  llalf-Rarrel, 

270  Ids.,  3Hc.  per  lb.;  Barrel,  425  lbs.,  3)4c..  Dargo 
quantities,  Special  Rates.  Send  for  Circulars. 

JAMES  GOOD.  iWSt  N.  Front  St.,  Phllndelpbia.  Pa. 


THE  TREE  OF  LIFE  -n 

Is  one  budded  upon  a  br.mched  root  Rccilliiig,  buds 
t.aken  from  bearing  trees,  grown  upon  tho  liilnous 
Micliigan  fruit  land,  dug  by  our  root  protecting 
tree  digger  and  handled  in  our  mammoth  storage 
cellars.  Small  fruits  and  everytliing  In  nursery 
and  grocnhou.se  lines  true  to  nanio  at  wholesale 
prices,  tir  Wo  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

Catalogue  FREE.  Write  to  day. 

CENTRAL  MICHIOAN  NURSERY,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Michigan" uMatnmothXurserit^ 


Fruit  &  Ornamental, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs 
and  Plants. 

Catalogue  No.1,112  pages, 
free  to  purchaserBof  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees.  No.  S,  64 
pages,  to  buyers  of  Holland  Bulbs  and  Green- 
^  house  plants.  Try  us,  satisfaction  guaranteed 
Correspondence  solicited.  60th  year.  44  greenhousea. 
[000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  HARRISON  CO.. 


PEACH 


and  other  FRUIT  TREES  at  fair 
prices.  Circular  free.  R.S.  JOHN¬ 
STON.  Box  4,  Stockley.  Del. 


THIS  US  THE 


Best  Season 

to  plant  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Quince,  and  Nut 
Trees.  All  thoSmall  Fruits,  and  Hardy  Ornamentals 
namedinourfrecAUTU.MN  CATAI.OGUE,  Write 
for  It.  Our  stock  flrst-class.  Prices  reasonable. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON, 

Oraugo  County  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.  V. 


Choice  Apples 


and  the  greatest  quantities  of  them  result  from 
planting  rightly  propagated  trees.  The  great 
Hurrison  Nurseries  have  ready  for  planting  over 

A  Half  Million  Trees  m 

They  are  the  most  shapely,  tho  healthiest,  the 
most  vigorous  growing  ami  the  best  rooted  trees 
to  be  found  in  tho  land.  Tho  great  market  apple, 
Ben  Oavis,  and  the  ever  poi>u1ar  York  Imperial 
are  leaders  of  winter  varieties.  A  long  ll.st  of 
others,  a  huixlrcd  varieties,  includes  Greening, 
Wine  Sap,  Baldwin,  Crimes  Golden,  Missouri 
Pippin,  Rome  Beauty,  Stork,  Wealthy,  Jonathan, 
King  aiid-all  the  worthy  summer  and  lull  var¬ 
ieties.  Don’t  fail  to  write  for  our  lute  eataloguo. 
It’s  our  only  salesman  which  Introduees  on  r  trees 
everywhere.  Sale  delivery  guaranteed  to  all  parts 
of  the  United  Slates.  I'eaeh,  Rear  and  Cherry 
trees,  Strawbenii  s,  Asparagus,  etc. 

HARRISON'S  NURSERIES, 

Mmx  20,  Brnrlln,  MN. 
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100,000  Apple,  200,000  Peacli, 

UOM.  SOUR  CHERRY.  Low  Prices.  Catalogue. 
WOODVIEWNURSERIES,  U.  2,  Mt.  Holly  Springs, Pa 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

’Uargeet  Nuracry.  OTHERS  FAIL 


CTM... 

Oil*  Fruit  Book  Free.  Kceult  of  78  years’ experience 

W ’stark  BRQb  .  Louisiana,  Mo.;  Dansvllle,  N.  Y.;  Etc 


NORTHERN  GROWN  TREES. 

Rest  climate,  Best  soil.  Best  for  the  Fruit 
Grower.  Itest  for  Agent  and  Dealer.  Best  Cata¬ 
logue,  Best  Frlees.  My  treatment  and  trees  make 
permanent  customers.  Once  tried,  always  wanted. 
Catalogue  free.  Instructive,  Interesting. 

MAUTIN  WAUL,  Rochester,  N  Y 


SPECmi  SALE. 

In  order  to  reduce  a  large  stock  of  extra 
line  Peach  Trees,  Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry, 
Ohio,  are  offering  our  customers  very  low 
rates  for  the  next  Thirty  days.  These 
trees  are  all  Northern  Grown  Trees  from 
Natural  Tennessee  Pits  and  are  free  from 
Scale  or  disease  of  any  kind.  Write 
them  for  prices,  stating  the  number  of 
Trees  wanted. 


My  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Trees  and  Plants  at 
WHOLESALE  PRICES.  Buy  direct,  and  save 
commissions.  1  pay  the  freight  when  cash  accom¬ 
panies  order 

E.  O.  PETERSON,  MONTROSE  NURSERIES, 
Montrose,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA 

THE  GREAT  PROTEIH  CLOVER. 

Our  "booklet  tells  all  about 
it,  free.  Prize  Medals  two 
Ameri  canEx  positions,  and 
at  Paris  (France),  1900. 

The  G.  A.  Smurthwaite  Produce  Co., 

OGDEN,  UTAH. 

DON’T  WAIT 

till  Spring  to  buy  those  Trees, 
Plants  or  Ornamental  stock  wliich 
you  have  in  mind.  Send  us  your 
order  now  and  .save  money.  Get 
first-class  goods  and  avoid  the 
rush  of  Spring  orders.  ^Ve  have 
a  large  stock  to  se'.ect  from  and 
guarantee  satisfaction.  Otirs  is 
the  largest  Nursery  in  New  Kng- 
land — over  5J00  acres  in  trees. 
Catalogue  sent  free  to  R.  N.-Y. 
readers.  Send  your  address. 

THE  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO., 

NEW  CAN.11AN, 


BOSC 


Pear  Trees.  Bred  from  selected  hearing  trees.  $13.50  per 
100.  Send  for  photo,  also  prices  of  other  business  kinds. 

KOGKKS  ON  TeHQ  HILJL,  DANSVULIjE,  N. 


PCD  inn  APPLE,  PEAR,  CHERRY,  and  PEACH,  healthy, true  to  name  and 
yO  I  L.n  lUUi  Fumigated.  AUkindsof treesaudplantsatlowwholesalepric^^B- 


TREES 


Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  Is  free,  or  send  list  of  wants  for  special 
price.  Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  lO,  Geneva,  New  York. 
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EVERYBODY’S  GARDEN, 

Mixing  VEOETABLEa.— I  take  The  R.  X.- 
i'.,  and  find  it  a  first-class  agricultural 
paper,  but  there  is  one  point  that  ought 
to  be  more  fully  written  up  in  all  the 
farm  papers.  That  point  is  the  mixing  of 
vegetables  of  all  kinds.  Most  farmers  do 
not  use  sufficient  care  in  planting  the  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties,  but  put  them  all  in  the 
same  field,  and  often  side  by  side.  There 
is  one  other  point  1  wi.sh  to  hit  and  that 
is  the  difference  in  quality  of  v.arieties 
which  T  think  are  as  diverse  as  black  and 
white,  M.  I’,  s. 

Stowe,  Mass. 

The  first  point  touched  upon  certainly 
is  an  important  one,  and  is  no  doubt 
the  source  of  no  end  of  trouble  and  dis¬ 
aster  to  both  the  farmer  and  the  gar¬ 
dener.  I  think,  too,  he  is  right  in  saying 
that  jt  is  not  so  fully  discussed  as  its 
importance  demands.  This  lack  of  dis¬ 
cussion  probably  arises  in  great  meas¬ 
ure  from  the  truism  that  “what  can’t 
ho  cured  must  be  endured.’’  While  the 
old  saying  above  quoted  is  true  and 
very  aptly  applies  in  this  case,  yet  the 
lack  of  care  and  forethought  in  planting 
and  sowing  greatly  aggravates  the  mat¬ 
ter.  As  to  the  full  .extent  to  which 
varieties  of  grains  and  vegetables  will 
mix  1  for  one  have  to  plead  ignorance, 
and  I  think  this  predicament  is  of 
pretty  general  application.  1  do  know, 
however,  that  what  many  of  us  are 
prone  to  call  mixing,  as  of  potatoes,  is 
entirely  traceable  to  soil  conditions  or 
the  inborn  tendency  of  going  back  to 
the  original.  At  one  of  our  fairs  this 
Fall  I  saw  two  baskets  of  potatoes,  and 
except  in  color,  they  were  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  as  could  be  imagined,  yet  the 
grower  told  me  |that  both  were  (the 
Green  Mountain.  Whether  this  varia¬ 
tion  came  from  soil  conditions  or  the 
tendency  above  alluded  to,  I  am  entirely 
unable  to  say,  but  I  fully  believe  that 
one  or  the  other  was  responsible.  I  do 
not  believe  potatoes  will  mix  if  planted 
side  and  side,  yet  1  have  seen  some 
very  queer  happenings.  Starting  a  few 
years  ago  with  a  single  tuber  1  grew  the 
variety  two  years,  and  in  the  second 
crop  was  nearly  a  bushel  of  an  entirely 
new  type,  unlike  the  other  in  size,  form 
and  color.  1  certainly  never  had  grown 
it  before,  and  did  not  remember  to  have 
ever  seen  it  before.  1  called  it  “going 
hack  to  the  original,”  which  was  a 
pretty  long  name,  but  I  had  to  let  it 
go  at  that.  Many  of  these  mixtures, 
both  of  grains  and  vegetables,  as  mix¬ 
ing  from  the  neighbors’  fields,  (he  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  bees,  winds,  etc.,  arc  un¬ 
avoidable  ills,  and  must  be  endilred. 
As  to  our  own  i)tantations,  some  fore¬ 
thought  and  judgment  will  help  us  out 
to  some  extent.  Precautions  as  to  dis¬ 
persing  similar  varieties  as  widely  as 
liossible,  idanting  with  reference  to 
time  of  maturity,  etc.,  are  all  helpful. 

1  believe  it  useless  to  speculate  as  to 
safe  distances  in  planting  and  sowing, 
for  the  wind  and  the  bees  are  hard  to 
control,  and  their  influences  are  no 
doubt  widely  extended.  Very  early  and 
late  varieties  of  corn  are  safe,  I  think, 
if  planted  side  by  side,  but  those  ma¬ 
turing  at  anything  like  the  same  time 
lire  unsafe  even  at  quite  a  diistance. 
Pumpkins  or  squashes  will  mix  at  the 
lieast  -opportunity,  but  the  changes  I 
think  are  not  visible  until  the  second 
•year.  Beans  will  m,ix,  when  planted 
close  together,  but  at  how  great  a  dis¬ 
tance  I  am  unable  to  say.  Peas  would 
very  likely  mix,  but  personally  I  have 
paid  little  attention  to  this  point,  as 
I  always  change  seed  every  year.  Dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  of  musk  or  watermelons 
should  be  kept  as  widely  apart  as  possi¬ 
ble,  but  1  hardly  think  there  would  be 
danger  of  mixing  the  two  kinds. 

QrAMTY. — Soil  and  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  enter  so  largely  into  the  quality 
of  vegetables  tliat  much  of  the  wisdom 
concerning  it  is  but  guess  work  after 
all.  A  fine  quality  of  fruit  or  vegetables 
under  certain  conditions  will  be  a  fail¬ 
ure  under  other  conditions.  So  that 
the  safe  rule  is  to  make  an  experiment 
station  of  each  farm  or  garden,  and  thus 


choose  the  sorts  that  best  suit  our  per¬ 
sonal  cxjnditions.  I  certainly  believe 
That  ,a  closer  acquafntance  with  our 
individual  surroundings  would  prove 
almost  invaluable  to  nearly  all  of  us. 

Busy  Times. — If  we  catch  up  with  our 
needful  work  this  Fall  we  shall  have 
only  a  late  season  to  thank,  for  there 
is  still  so  much  in  sight  that  we  hardly 
know  what  to  do  first.  In  the  garden 
line  most  of  the  vegetables  are  secured. 
A  few  potatoes,  beets,  cabbage  and  also 
a  small  amount  of  celery  are  still  ex¬ 
posed.  The  gathering  of  these  is  but 
the  work  of  a  day  or  two,  but  there  is 
early  cabbage  ground  to  prepare,  which 
requires  the  hauling  of  manure  and  the 
plowing.  Then  there  is  onion  ground 
which  sadly  needs  the  same  treatment. 
Our  present  plan’  is  to  sow  some  peas, 
and  that  ground  must  be  manured  and 
jilowed.  The  sowing'  will  be  delayed 
just  as  long  as  possible,  but  we  desire 
to  fit  the  gromid  as  soon  as  convenient 
now.  There  is  also  a  piece  of  straw¬ 
berry  ground  requiring  some  attention. 
This  year  early  tomatoes  were  grown 
there,  and  the  ground  was  kept  entirely 
free  from  weeds.  Now  the  work  will 
be  to  remove  all  the  vines  and  plow 
down  all  the  manure  that  we  can  cover. 
The  ground  will  have  to  remain  uncov- 
.ered  during  the  Winter,  but  in  the 
Spring  we  hope  to  plow  under  another 
coat  of  manure,  and  if  strawberries  do 
not  thrive,  it  will  not  be  for  lack  of 
feeding  the  ground  previous  to  setting 
the  plants.  .  -i.  e.  morse. 

Michigan. 

PAINTING  FRUIT  TREES  AGAINST 
RABBITS. 

I  see  that  Prof.  Alwood  advises  wash¬ 
ing  fruit  trees  with  white  lead  and  oil 
to  stop  rabbits  from  gnawing  the  bark. 

1  do  not  like  to  put  my  opinion  against 
the  experience  of  directors  of  agricul¬ 
tural  experiment  stations,  but  at  the 
same  time  1  would  not  allow  anyone  to 
paint  over  my  apple  trees  with  white 
lead  and  oil.  It  may  keep  the  rabbits 
from  gnawing  the  trees  all  right,  but 
1  would  consider  it  injurious  to  the 
trees.  My  plan  (and  I  direct  others  to 
do  the  same)  is  to  wash  the  trees  every 
May  with  a  wash  made  of  potash,  one 
pound  to  eight  quarts  of  water,  to  clioan 
them  of  every  foreign  substance  that 
may  form  on  the  body  of  the  tree.  This 
keeps  the  bark  clean,  smooth,  bright 
and  healthy,  which  I  deem  is  as  es¬ 
sential  to  the  health  of  the  tree  as  to 
keep  the  body  of  a  person  clean  'so  the 
pores  may  fulfill  their  functions.  White 
lead  gives  the  bark  a  coating  which 
neither  water  nor  rain  can  get  through, 
and  1  would  say  would  have  a  tendency 
to  kill  the  bark.  To  keep  mice  or  rab¬ 
bits  fi'om  gnawing  the  bark  I  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  i)lac;e  about  the  trees  wire  cloth 
with  quarter-inch  mesh.  This  would 
not  be  expensive.  To  keep  the  insect 
which  lays  the  egg  for  the  borer  away 
I  would  use  finer  wire,  say  about  12 
meshes  to  the  inch.  This  cut  up  in 
strips  large  enough  to  encircle  the  trees, 
and  brought  together  and  fastened  with 
wire,  is  quickly  done,  and  not  very  ex¬ 
pensive.  The  wire  cloth  may  be  cut  a 
little  larger  than  wanted  at  first,  so 
as  to  bring  it  around  over  the  edge, 
so  as  the  young  trees  grow  the  wire  may 
be  let  out  a  little  to  give  room  for  the 
tree.  I  certainly  woukl  not  use  white 
lead  paint.  edwix  iioyt. 

Connecticut. 

Good  Pills 

Ayer’s  Pills  are  good  liver 
pills.  You  know  that.  The  best 
family  laxative  you  can  buy. 
They  keep  the  bowels  regular, 
cure  constipadon.__io°eirMaBe: 

Want  your  moustache  or  beard 

a  beautiful  brown  or  rich  black  ?  Use 

BUCKINGHAM'S  DYE 

Flm  CT8.  OF  DRUOOIBTH  OR  R.  P.  HALL  *  CO..  WA8HDA.  W.  H, 


FARMERS 


your  surplus  funds  should  be  securely 
invested  and  earn  for  you  the  most  liberal 
interest  that  can  be  paid  within  the  limits 
of  absolute  safety.  An  Investment  or 
Savings  Account  with  this  bank  should  appeal  to  every  man 
and  woman  having  money  to  invest,  whether  a  dollar  or  ten 
thousand.  Four  per  cent,  compound  interest  paid.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  Banking  by  Mail  Booklet B.Y.  giving  full  information. 


ASSETS 


PITTSBURGH 
BAIVK  foa  SAVINGS 

4-AVE.ae  SMITHFIELD  ST. 
ESTABia62  PITTSBURGH  PA. 
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HUBBARD’S 

GRASS  GRAIN 


FERTILIZER 


Used  on  the  famous  Clark  hay  fields  since  the  beginning  of  the  experiments. 
Prices  and  terms  on  application. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 

Makers  of  Hubbard’s  “BLACK  DIAMOND’’  Fertilizers 


THE  BEST 

POMMEL  SLICKER 

IN  THE  WORLD 


FOR  5ALE:  DVALL 
RELIABLE  DEALER5. 

5TICM0THE: 
SIGN  OP  THE  EI5H. 


.Like  all  our  waterproof 
coats,  suits  aod  Sats 
allkmds  of  wet  work, 
it  is  often  imitated  but 
never  equalled. 

Made  in  black  or  yellow 
and  fully  guaranteed  by 
A  J  TOWER  CO,  TOWER  CANADIAN  CO, 

BOSTON.MAW.UiA.  IIMITC&.TORONTO.CAN. 


;TURE 


Uake  Your  Spare  Time  Count 

by  taking-  our 

Correspondence  Course 

in  IloPtluiiIture  under  I’rof. 
Liberty  II.  lliillcy  of  Cornell 
1,’iilverKlty.  Treatsof  Vegetable 
Gardening,  I'rult  Growing,  Flori¬ 
culture  and  the  Ornamentation  of 
Grounds.  We  also  offer  a  course 
in  Modern  Aierleulturo  under 
I’rol'.  Brookn  of  Mass.  Agri¬ 
cultural  College.  Full  Commer- 
olal.'- Xormul  and  Acitdctnlo 
dop^rtmenU.  Tuition  noininat.  Toxt'bookt 
JPrc4  to  our  itudenta.  Catalogus  cmd 
ptkrticular9fr4«.  Writs  to-day, 
iJho  llOMeCorreipondence  BehooU 
BprloRfleld,  Bub. 


SEPARATOR 


I— A  De  Laval  Baby  No.  1  for 
sale,  or  will  exchanKO  for  best 
oltor  of  Pullets  that  are  ready  to  lay.  Also  a  Bradley 
lload  Cart;  2  wheels;  nearly  now;  fresh  from  paint 
shop  For  particulars,  address 

BltAUFOUL  CLAUK,  Box  513,  Woburn,  Mass. 


IT  PAYS  TO  INVESTIGATE 

Money  HHVuil.  We  iiiHko  the  Bent  Fence.  (Jet  prieuK  iiti'l  Catalogue. 
CLKVKLANl)  ANCHUK  FKNCK  CU.,  Clovoluud,  O. 


1,500  FEET  OF  WIRE 

the  PaRO  Fence  that  stopped  the  big  runaway 
clng  auto  at  the  Zanesville,  O.,  fair,  was  cut  up 
to  short  pieces  and  carried  away  as  souvenirs  by 
3  people  who  saw  the  tragic  accident  in  which  so 
inv  were  killed  or  Injured.  . 

UlK  WOVKN  WIUIO  FK.NCE  €0.,  Adrian,  BHch. 

NOW  IS  YOUR  TIME 

FROST, 

BEST 


Better  Clothes 

FOR 

Less  Money 

The  ''Glen  Rock’’  Kind 
Direct  from  Mill. 

The  largest  woolen  mill  In  the  country  sell¬ 
ing  men’s  nii<I  Hoys’  Ulothinie  direct  to 
the  wearer— ready  made  or  to  measure— at  a 
saving  of  SO  percent,  and  over.  Made  to  order 
IVIcn’M  Suitft,  which  would  cost  flS.OO  to 
125.00  at  your  tailor’s,  we  are  able  to  sell  at 
ST. 50  and  SIO.UU  because  everything  from 
the  weaving  of  the  cloth  from  the  raw  material 
to  turning  out  the  finished  suit  Is  under  one  roof. 
Allcloth  used  is  made  from  fine  selected  wools. 
Every  garment  Is  handsomely  finished,  bears 
our  label.  Is  guaranteed  for  one  year,  and  will  be 
replaced  If  It  does  not  wear  satisfactorily,  Suits 
at  above  prices  have 

Hand-shrunk  Collars, 
Hand-mado  Button  Holes, 
Padded  Shoulders. 

Handsome  lines  of  Falland  Winter  Overcoats 
atan  equal  saving.  Men’s  all  wool  and  worsted 
trousers,  |2,  ?2.5o  and  |3 ;  handsomely  made  and 
trimmed.  We  have  the  cheapest,  and 

bestullwool  boys’  clothing.  Also  cloth  by  the 
yard  or  piece,  and  ladies’  suitings  and  skirtings. 
Write  to-day  for  samples,  etc. 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  MILLS, 
Somerville,  N.  J. 


CALIFORNIA 

APPLE  BOXES. 

One-third  barrel,  regulation  size  with 
Panel  Ends.  Samples  and  prices  on 
application. 

South  Side  Mfg.  Co.,  Petersburg,  Va. 


READY 

ROOFING 

Buy  of  ns  Direct  and 
Save  Money. 
Best  goods.  Our  ptioee 
surprise.  Write  us. 

S.  E.  MCnoNOUGH  &  CO. 
‘Dept.  0.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Pocahontas  Red  Rope  Roofing 

Is  the  best  and  cheape.C  covering  for  barns.sheds, 
poultry  houses  and  all  out-bulldlngs.  A  complete 
roof  (or  Ic  per  square  foot.  Roofing  kit  given 
with  each  roll.  Write  for  free  booklet  and  sample. 

KAY  PAPER  COMPANY., BOX  .101  BLACKWOOD,  N.  J. 


locnro  the  agency  for  the  Frost  Fence.  Farmer 

at  It  because  It  cental  ns  more  weight  and  twice  tin 

fngth  of  woven  wire  fence.  Will  last  throe  timet, 
long.  Catalogues  free.  . 


UNION 


LOCK  Poultry 

Fencing 

Has  been  fully  test¬ 
ed  and  found  aupe- 
rior  to  all  olhera. 

Will  fit  uneven 
ground  without 
cutting. 

Every  Part  Stretches  Perfectly. 

Made  of  high  grade  galvanized  steel  wire.  All 
horizontal  lines  are  cables,  making  it  stronger. 
H&.S  fine  mesh  at  hotlom  for  small  chicks. 
We  also  make  extra  heavy  for  gardens,  lawns, 
etc.  The  largest  poultry  fariui  are  usinj?  this  fence — 
over  700  rods  by  Lakewood  (N.  J.)  Co.  We  pay 

freight  anfl  satisfy  every  one  or  no  sale.  Can  ship  from 
New  York,  Philadelphia  or  Plttsburij. 

Write  for  free  catalog  of  Farm,  Lawn  and  Poultry  Fencing. 

CASE  BROS.,  Colchester,  Conn. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

JrsT  Rifiiir  KOH  Ci.oa'kr. — So  many 
crops  languished  thi'ongli  the  cold  rainy 
Summer  that  it  is  a  relief  1o  consider 
how  well  clover  plants  have  been  suit¬ 
ed.  Since  the  termination,  in  June,  of 
the  long  Spring  drought  that  threatened 
the  extinction  of  the  season’s  hay  croj). 
we  have  been  dripping  with  moisture, 
v.ith  temperatures  almost  constantly 
l.'Clow  the  seasonal  average.  The  mar¬ 
velous  revival  of  hay  prospects  under 
the.  stimulus  of  the  first  rains  was  evi¬ 
dent  to  all.  When  harvested  it  gener¬ 
ally  exceeded  an  average  cro])  in  quan¬ 
tity,  but  owing  to  over-quick  and  succu¬ 
lent  growth,  was  rather  low  in  quality. 
Since  then  the  growth  of  clover  has  been 
( onstant  and  luxuriant.  The  song  of 
the  mower  as  late  as  October  is  a  unique 
feature  of  this  topsy-turvy  year.  IMa- 
chines  have  been  at  work  in  one  field  or 
another  cutting  repeated  crops  since 
early  July.  The  gathered  hay  is  of  all 
grades  short  of  fii’st  quality,  and  will  go 
far  to  fill  the  big  chinks  likely  to  be 
caused  by  the  shortage  in  corn  stover. 

■  CniMSOx  Ci.ovKK  Tnuri'TV. — AH  kinds 


of  planting  long  cuttings,  grafts  and 
shrubs  not  requiring  a  hole  or  furrow. 
Both  trees  started  off  well,  the  stub- 
1  ooted  specimen  in  the  lead,  which  it 
has  always  maintained.  They  are  now 
.as  perfectly  developed  young  i)each 
trees  as  one  could  desire,  having  low- 
branched  top  nine  feet  high  and  a  girth 
of  more  than  eight  inches  a  foot  from 
the  ground.  There  were  only  minor  dif¬ 
ferences  between  these  companion  trees 
until  they  were  thrashed  about  by  the 
gale  of  September  Ifi.  the  wind  blowing 
in  turn  from  several  points  of  the  com¬ 
pass  and  maintaining  a  velocity  of  GO  to 
7")  miles  an  hour  for  nearly  four  hours. 
The  stub-roofed,  spade-planted  tree 
came  through  the  ordeal  erect  and  un¬ 
harmed.  while  the  stick-pruned  one, 
having  roots  descending  steenly  from 
the  end  of  the  trunk,  was  whirled  about 
until  it,  was  left  prostrate  with  a  funnel- 
shaped  opening  eight  inches  across  and 
a  foot  deep  around  the  trunk.  It  will 
lequire  at  least  three  stakes  to  supjtort 
this  tree  through  another  high  wind, 
and  it  is  never  likely  to  be  as  stable  as 
the  other.  The  roots  start  too  deejjly 
and  descend  at  too  sharp  an  angle  to 
.give  the  needed  support.  Roots  were 
thrown  out  from  most  of  the  stubs  on 
the  other  tree,  and  form  admirable 
braces.  Where  the  strictStringfellow  idea 
was  followed  they  evidently  only  came 
fi’om  the  lowest  cut,  the'  close  scars 
higher  up  not  favoring  the  production 
of  laterals.  The  question  of  stability 
in  this  wind-swept  locality  is  of  much 
i!n])ortanc.e.  A  tree  needs  brace  roots 
neither  too  deep  to  allow  undue  lever¬ 
age  nor  too  shallow  to  be  pulled  out  of 
*he  rain-softened  earth  in  severe 
storms. 


o^  clover  were  favored  by  the  constant 
moisture.  White  clover  has  spread  over 
many  places  where  it  had  not  previously 
been  noticed.  Spring  seedings  of  Red 
clover  that  seemed  burned  out  by  the 
drought  are  now'  flourishing.  Alfalfa, 
where  not  smothered  under  w'eed 
growTh  has  gained  enormously  in 
strength,  but  Crimson  clover  has  luxu¬ 
riated  beyond  all  precedent.  It  may  be 
said  wherever  a  seed,  self-sown  or  in¬ 
tentionally  planted,  reached  the  earth  a 
vigorous  plant,  resulted.  We  have  never 
known  a  season  when  a  stand  could  be 
so  easily  secured.  As  each  of  our  fruit, 
flower  or  vegetable  plots  was  cleared  of 
its  crop  all  weeds  wmre  hoed  or  culti¬ 
vated  under,  clover  seed  sprinkled  over 
the  loose  earth  and  w'orked  in  with  rake 
or  wheel  hoe.  We  had  a  dense  growth 
of  clover  from  last  year’s  sowing  in  our 
blackberry  and  raspberry  block,  the 
rows  of  w'hich  are  spaced  eight  feet 
apart.  When  plowing  under  in  Ai)ril 
W'O  left  an  18-inch  strip  standin.g  in  the 
middle  of  each  space.  This  produced  an 
immense  quantity  of  seed  which  was 
scattered  when  ripe  by  knocking  out 
wdth  the  back  of  a  rake,  and  cultivated 
in.  Scratching  with  a  horse  w-eeder 
would  have  been  better,  but  the  present 
result  is  a  thick  mat  of  young  plants  so 
close  that  even  Crab  grass  had  little 
chance  to  start.  This  was  gained  with¬ 
out  expense  for  seed  or  especial  prepara¬ 
tion  of  soil.  Seeds  in  the  hull  if  fresh 
germinate  more  rapidly  and  certainly 
than  cleaned  seeds.  We  have  been  in-' 
t crested  for  several  years  past  in  aiding 
plots  of  Crimson  clover,  not  w'anted  fo. 
other  cultures,  to  replant  themselves, 
but  this  has  been  by  far  the  most  favor¬ 
able  season  for  the  purpose.  Seeds  sown 
in  corn  and  thin  stands  of  gra.ss  before 
a  showmr,  without  covering,  have  mad(? 
a  good  catch.  This  is  not  to  be  counted 
on  in  ordinary  weather.  Cow  peas  and 
Soy  beans  had  little  chance  this  Sum¬ 
mer,  but  the  clovers  have  nobly  filled 
the  breach.  We  are  sure  to  have  the 
conditions  reversed  the  coming  years. 
All  three  are  needed  wdierever  they 
grow. 

Staiui.tty  A.xn  Stui.ngfri.low  Pi.axt- 
T.vc. — In  April,  1901,  we  planted  two 
Dewey  peach  trees  growm  from  June 
buds  the  preceding  year  in  a  favorable 
situation  on  the  Rural  Grounds.  The 
little  trees  were  as  near  alike  as  could 
be  selected  from  a  large  lot.  One  was 
top  and  root-pruned  to  a  mere  pencil, 
according  to  the  strict  Stringfellow  idea, 
set  in  a  hole  made  by  ])ushing  a  broom¬ 
stick  in  the  unplowed  soil,  and  filled 
about  with  road  sand  and  w^ater.  The 
other  w'as  pruned  in  same  manner  ex¬ 
cept  that  stubs,  perhaps  an  inch  long, 
were  left  at  each  large  root.  This  tree 
W'as  planted  by  means  of  a  spade,  first 
opening  a  crevice  by  plunging  the  blade 
full  depth  in  the  soil,  and  working  the 
handle  back  and  forth.  The  tree  was 
then  held  in  position,  the  spade  inserted 
again  three  or  four  inches  aw'ay  and  the 
soil  firmly  pressed  back  against  the  root- 
stubs.  using  the  spade  handle  as  a  lever. 
This  is  the  nurserymen’s  ordinary  way 


Bt'DDixt;  SicKDi.ix;:  Peaches  ix  Place. 
The  question  of  starting  peach  or 
plum  orchards  by  planting  pits  w'here 
the  trees  are  to  stand,  and  later  budding 
the  seedlings  without  removal,  so  that 
there  is  no  disturbance  of  the  natural 
root  system,  has  been  several  times  dis¬ 
cussed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Practical  grow¬ 
ers  universally  (  ondemn  this  idea,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  less  of  time  and  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  getting  a  uniform  stand,  while 
theorists  claim  better  and  more  lasting 
frees  would  result.  The  idea  of  getting 
an  orchard  this  way  is  so  visionary  that 
no  one  seems  really  to  have  tried  it, 
but  there  is  alw'ays  a  temptation  to  bud 
or  graft  promising  volunteer  seedlings 
that  come  up  in  suitable  places.  We 
liave  thus  treated  several  vigorous  seed¬ 
lings,  but  find  they  are  not  likely  to 
make  good  and  permanent  trees  under 
our  local  conditions.  The  roerts  are  so 
shallow  that  the  trees  are  overthrown 
by  winds  that  spare  regularly  planted 
trees,  and  are  much  more  difficult  to 
keep  free  from  borers.  When  a  tree  is 
transplanted  at  one  or  two  years  from 
the  bud,  the  collar  and  roots  usually  get 
w'ell  cleaned  of  borers  and  pests,  as 
well  as  the  necessary  pruning.  The  free 
is  set  deeper  and  more  firmly  than  it 
w'ould  naturally  grow',  and  the  chances 
of  stability  under  intelligent  treatment 
are  increased.  It  is  not  easy  to  get  at 
borers  on  undisturbed  seedlings,  as  they 
often  follow  the  under  surfaces  of  the 
superficial  roots,  while  in  transplanted 
trees  they  are  more  likely  to  tunnel  about 
the  collar,  not  caring  to  go  deep  enough 
to  reach  the  roots.  As  our  trials  only 
cover  five  years  w'e  can  form  no  opinion 
as  to  the  comparative  longevity  and  ulti¬ 
mate  producing  ability  of  transplanted 
and  iintransplanted  trees,  but  are  quite 
sure  that  little  is  lost  in  earliness  of 
fruiting  by  planting  trees  grown  in  the 
nursery  row'.  We  shall  dig  up  some  bud¬ 
ded  volunteers  and  transplant  in  same 
place  to  gain  stability.  w'.  v.  f. 


OIL  FOR  THE  BODY 

You  can’t  lose  an  atom 
without  feeling  it.  The  body 
is  like  an  engine,  a  watch, 
a  machine;  must  be  kept  in 
good  order  to  run  right. 

That’s  the  reason  Scott's 
Emulsion  is  so  successful  in 
all  wasting  diseases.  It  feeds, 
nourishes  and  strengthens 
when  ordinary  food  won’t. 

Doctors  say  Scott’s  Emul¬ 
sion  is  the  best  nourishment- 
for  those  who  are  not  as  well 
as  they  should  be — young  or 
old. 

W'e' 11  send  you  a  sample  free  upon  request. 
SCOTT  &  liOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York, 


DIETZ 

LANTERNS 


are  safe  lanterns. 
They  are  made  on 
the  cold  blast 
principle,  that  is, 
burn  pure  cold  air 
and  tliat  gives  the 
strong,  steady, 
white  light  for 
which  they  are 
noted.  They  are  not  the  dim,  smoking, 
flickering  kind,  and  they 

Don^t  Blow  Out. 

They  are  all  convenience.  You  never 
remove  the  globe  for  filling,  trimming, 
lighting,  etc.  We  make  many  styles 
of  lanterns.  Let  us  send  you  our  lan¬ 
tern  book  which  shows  Iiow  they  ore  super¬ 
ior  to  others.  You’ll  lind  your  choice  on  sale 
with  your  local  dealer,  or  he’ll  get  it  for  you. 

^  R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY,  87  Lalghf  Sf..  Hew  York. 

EstablisJued  IShO. 


ruuL  I  If  loSfhSd 

"(POULTRY  LINE-]  fencing,  Feed,  Incu-S 
)  bators.  Live  .Stock,  Brooders— anything — 1 
(it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  tis  send  you  J 
>our  Illustrated  Catalogtte— it’s  free  for  the) 
(asking — it's  worth  having.  . 

J  Excelsior  Wire  Sc  Poultry  Supply  Co.,< 

O  Dept.  H.tt.  -6  &  28  Vesey  Street.  Xew  York  City.  ( 
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Mol/a/'s 

Send  at  once  for  our  booklet 

"Building  Economy" 

describing  the  most  econoniital  and 
durable  rooAngs  and  sidings  made. 

NEPONSET 


fortjet  the  name.') 

It's  the  original  red  rope  roofing.  It  costs  little 
but  gives  long  service.  Any  one  can  apply  it. 
Caps,  nails,  etc.,  free  with  every  roll,  Dou’t  con¬ 
fuse  it  with  cheap  tarred  paper  or  worthless  imita¬ 
tions.  If  you  don't  know  Neponset,  let  us  send 
you  samples,  prices  and  free  book  on  Building 
Economy. 


F.W.BIRD&SON 
tWWdlMU',  MmV.U-SA.' 
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NO  PAINTING  REQUIRED  SSS? 

Kuuting,  Can 
be  easily  laid 
as  the  work 
only  consists  of 
mailing  and  ce> 
m  o  n  t  i  n  g  the 
Joints.  Samples, prices  &  booklet  giving  Instructions 
ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.l^^^^nngsent 
83  Pine  St.,  New  York,  Postpaid. 


THE  MERIT  of  YEARS 

i 


'  ‘T  'h  "'■VU 


tt  hard  aa  slate. 


attaches  to  this  rooflng.  It  is 
known  and  used  in  every  seo- 
tlon  of  the  whole  country. 

FIRE,  WIND  and 

WATER  PROOF, 

idnrableand  low  In  price.  Be¬ 
ing  soft  and  pliable,  it  is  easy 
to  0t  and  lay.  Exposure  makes 
Bend  for  Sample  and  Circular. 


THE  A.  P.  SWAN  CO.,  114  Nassan  St..  NEW  YORK. 


V'the  standard  by  which  roofing 

QUALITY  IS  JUDGED.” 


RUBEROID 

^TIUPC  MARK  REGItTfRCO 

ROOFING 


THE  PIONEER  WEATHER-PROOF  AND  ELASTIC  ROOFING. 
WEARING  QUALITIES  UNEQUALED  BY  ANY  OTHER  ROOFING, 
WATER-PROOF.  ACID-PROOF.  FIRE-RESISTING. 


MANUfTAOTURKO  AOUKCV  RV 

Xhe  Sxandard  Painx  Company 

100  WILUAII  STBEET.  SEW  TORE.  CHICAGO  OFFICE,  IGS-lOO  HADISOK  ST. 


tOiPjflUBEROi^ 
iN®  f^ooFlNC 


The  Wonderful 
State  of  Washington 


Michigan,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  have  iron  and  lumber — so 

has  Washington. 

The  Dakotas  and  Texas  have  wheat  fields  and  stock  ranges  —  so 

has  Washington. 

Delaware  and  Maryland  have  fruit  —  so  has  Washington. 
California  and  Nebraska  have  sugar  beets  -  so  has  Washington. 
Massachusetts  has  fisheries — so  has  Washington. 

Maine  has  lumber — so  has  Washington. 

New  York  has  hops  and  apples — so  has  Washington. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  has  harbors — so  has  Washington. 
Pennsylvania  has  coal  and  lime — so  has  Washington. 

Colorado  has  gold  and  silver — so  has  Washington. 

Washington  offers  opportunities  to  men  in  every  walk  of  life — to 
farmers,  artisans,  tradesmen,  manufacturers  and  professional  men. 
Why  not  see  what  Washington  can  do  for  you? 

Very  low=price  one=way  tickets  will  be  on  sale  daily  to  the 
State  of  Washington  via  the  Burlington  Route  from  Sep¬ 
tember  15  to  November  30. 


COUROIM. 
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CUT  THIS  OUT. 


P.  S.  EUSTIS,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 

C.  B.  &  Q.  Ry.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Please  send  me  your  printed  matter  regard¬ 
ing  the  State  of  Washington  and  information 
about  the  low-priced  tickets. 

Name _ 


.Address. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Killing  An  Oi,d  Horsk.— Here  is  a  letter 
from  an  Indiana  man  which  hits  ns  hard: 

“How  can  I  dispose  of  an  old  liorse  long 
jiast  his  usefulness?  I  cannot  shoot  him 
myself,  and  there  is  no  one  whom  I  could 
trust  to  do  it.  I  will  not  sell  him  to  a 
stranger,  but  I  must  get  rid  of  him.  Do 
you  know  of  some  drug  that  I  could  give 
him  that  would  cause  his  death  without 
much  suffering?” 

I  know  just  how  that  man  feels.  Old 
Major  and  Johnnie  are  nearly  at  the  end  of 
their  usefulness,  and  they  must  be  put  out 
of  the  way  before  very  long.  You  take 
an  old  horse  that  has  been  in  the  family 
for  years,  faithful  and  true,  and  it  seems 
like  killing  an  old  friend  to  end  his  days. 
Yet  this  must  be  done  by  somebody,  for 
when  the  old  horse  has  outlived  his  use¬ 
fulness  it  is  a  mercy  to  kill  him.  We  have 
had  to  kill  two  such  horses,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  most  humane  w'ay  is  for 
some  good  marksman  to  shoot  them  in  the 
head.  Next  to  that  is  a  strong  blow  with 
a  sledge  or  ax  on  the  head.  It  seems  cruel 
and  hard,  but  death  is  apparently  painless 
when  the  aim  is  true.  I  tried  to  chloroform 
one  horse,  but  made  a  poor  job  of  it.  We 
were  told  to  put  a  sponge  saturated  with 
chloroform  in  a  bag  and  tie  the  bag  over 
the  horse’s  nose.  I  got  the  horse  asleep, 
but  he  woke  up  again!  I  should  think  a 
horse  could  be  quickly  killed  by  “treating” 
him  with  the  gas  they  use  for  fumigating 
trees.  To  do  this  you  will  have  to  put  him 
into  a  room  or  box  stall  that  c.an  be  made 
airtight.  The  method  of  preparing  this  gas 
has  often  been  given.  Sulphuric  acid  and 
water  are  put  in  a  jar  and  into  this  is 
dropped  a  package  of  cyanide  of  potash. 
The  gas  starts  at  once  and  instantly  fills 
the  room,  causing  instant  death  to  every 
animal  that  breathes  it.  For  a  room  con¬ 
taining  600  cubic  feet  you  should  use  six 
ounces  of  the  cyanide  dropped  into  nine 
ounces  of  acid  and  12  ounces  of  water.  The 
loom  must  be  airtight  and  the  opening 
through  which  the  cyanide  is  dropped 
instantly  closed.  This  will  without  doubt 
kill  the  horse,  but  it  is  dangerous  for  a 
novice  to  attempt  it,  and  you  will  bo 
obliged  to  haul  the  horse  out  of  the  room. 
If  any  reader  can  tell  a  better  way  of  do¬ 
ing  this  .sorrowful  job  I  wish  he  W'ould 
do  so. 

Cellars  and  Drains.— A  common  sight 
in  our  county  of  late  has  been  some  good 
citizen  trying  to  pump  the  water  out  of 
his  cellar!  As  a  rule,  the  man  does  the 
pumping,  while  his  wife  looks  out  of  the 
window  and  tells  him  that  if  he  had  taken 
her  advice  the  cellar  would  not  hold  water. 
The  man  who  can  preserve  his  dignity 
under  such  circumstances  and  keep  pump¬ 
ing  ought  to  go  to  Congress.  We  have  had 
no  pumping  to  do,  for  our  cellar  is  dry  a.s 
a  bone.  When  we  came  here  it  was  wet 
all  the  time.  We  dug  a  drain  away  from 
one  corner  and  put  in  a  four-inch  tile. 
Then  we  put  cement  on  the  cellar  floor  with 
:l  gentle  slope  to  the  hole.  Water  may 
come  in,  but  it  runs  out  again.  When  i 
had  this  job  done  the  Mnd.ame  s.aid  it 
wouldn’t  work!  A  wet  cellar  is  a  mighty 
dangerous  institution.  If  a  man  is  build¬ 
ing  a  hou.se  or  buying  one  he  should  see 
that  there  is  a  hole  somewhere  to  drain 
the  w'ater  off,  for  it  is  quite  sure  to  come 
in  at  times.  Our  own  plan  works  well,  as 
there  is  a  slope  away  from  the  house,  but 
even  on  level  ground  I  would  try  to  ditch 
in  some  way  so  as  to  let  the  water  out. 

.  .  .  .  We  have  a  drain  away  from  the 
kitchen  sink  which  empties  alongside  the 
road.  Before  we  got  into  the  pig  business 
our  women  folks  emptied  dishwater  and  all 
isito  the  sink.  In  time  it  clogged  the  drain, 
and  began  to  make  a  bad  mess  along  the 
road.  I  got  a  barrel  on  wheels  and  had  it 
kept  near  the  kitchen  door,  and  after  much 
persuasion  the  kitchen  folks  began  to  put 
all  dishwater  in  this  barrel.  It  is  carried 
off  twice  a  day,  mixed  with  bran  and  mid¬ 
dlings,  and  fed  to  the  hogs.  This  relieves 
the  drain.  There  is  one  thing  about  water 
conveniences  in  the  country  which  most 
women  folks  do  not  like  to  realize.  Such 
things  are  makeshifts  at  best  as  compared 
with  city  waterworks.  In  the  city  there 
is  high  and  constant  pressure,  and  a  groat 
.sc-wer  which  quickly  takes  everything 
away.  In  the  country  the  pressure  varies 
and  the  drainage  system  is  usually  small. 
The  women  ought  to  realize  this  and  see 
that  a  small  country  system  cannot  be 
fairly  expected  to  do  what  the  city  work.s 
do.  In  most  farmhouses  I  think  it  is  wise 
to  separate  the  greasy  dishwater  and  not 
run  it  down  the  drain.  There  is  a  difference 
between  a  necessity  and  a  convenience. 

All  Sorts.— These  are  busy  days  at  Hope 
Farm.  The  weather  is  still  wet  and  windy, 
and  the  ground  so  soggy  that  it  is  hard  to 
get  our  rye  seeded.  Frost  stili  holds  off- 
even  the  cow  peas  were  green  by  October 
20.  I  have  never  knowm  that  to  happen 
before.  We  are  shipping  onions  and  pick¬ 
ing  apples.  Philip  put  up  a  sign  “Onions 
For  Sale”  with  several  good-sized  bulbs 
tied  to  it.  People  are  coming  from  all  over 


to  buy  onions.  The  rural  mall  carrier 
bought  a  bushel  and  went  around  showing 
them.  If  you  have  never  tried  It  you  have 
no  idea  how  much  trade  there  is  right 
among  your  neighbors  if  you  will  only  let 
them  know  what  you  have  to  offer.  .  .  . 
Our  Greenings  and  Baldwins  are  first  class, 
and  there  is  little  trouble  in  selling  them. 

1  expected  to  ship  them  all  early,  but  I 
think  there  is  more  in  our  scheme  of  sell¬ 
ing  to  private  customers  in  large  baskets, 
l.tist  year  I  held  some  of  the  Baldwins  too 
long.  They  were  a  little  wninkled,  and 
made  a  poor  showing  beside  the  fruit.^’hich 
came  out  of  cold  storage  fresh  and  plump. 
'J'en  years  ago  this  w'ould  have  made  little 
difference,  because  then  onl.v  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  crop  was  put  into  stortige. 
Now,  the  wrinkled  cellar  fruit,  wiiile  jiist  ! 
as  good  for  eating,  fails  like  a  wrinkled 
human  beside  some  fresh  and  plump  speci¬ 
men  that  never  knew  an  hour  of  trouble! 

•  .  .  .  I  did  not  supitose  we  had  any  : 
Crimson  clover  on  the  farm  until  we  began 
to  pick  apples  in  the  Baldwin  orchard.  We 
find  that  it  is  thicklv  seeded  with  clover 
from  this  year’s  crop.  What  stuff  this  , 
Crimson  is  for  keeping  itself  going!  We 
shall  use  this  orchard  next  Spring  for  hog 
pasture  while  the  oats  and  peas  are  grow¬ 
ing-then  turn  the  hogs  out  and  sow  sor¬ 
ghum  and  rape  for  later  pasture . 

The  pigs  are  doing  well.  We  get  10  cents 
a  pound,  dressed,  for  carcasses  under  110 
pounds.  The  larger  hogs  bring  eight  and 
nine  cents  at  present.  There  is  more  profit 
in  the  smaller  pork,  for  one  pound  of  the 
100-pound  cf>rcass  costs  less  than  one  pound 
from  the  200-iiound  hog.  We  c.an  pay  $3  for 
a  pig,  feed  him  $2  worth  of  grain,  let  him 
run  in  a  good  pasture,  and  .sell  him  for  $10 
to  $11.  That,  of  course,  is  not  all  cle.ar 
profit,  because  the  green  stuff  which,  he 
eats  might  be  cured  and  fed  or  sold.  We 
think  th.at  all  things  considered  the  pig 
pays  us  more  for  it  than  anythin.g  r-Bc 

would . Frost  has  hung  off  so  lon.g 

that  the  nuts  have  not  ripened  as  they 
usuall.v  do.  The  crop  is  light  anvw.qv,  .and 
the  squirrels  get  most  of  it.  I  like  to 
w'ander  off  for  a  nut  hunt  with  the  children 
now  and  then.  They  have  sharp  eyes  and 
can  see  a  chestnut  or  ,a  hickorv  at  a  long 
distance.  It  is  the  tendency  of  most  chil¬ 
dren  to  run  and  struggle  and  push  at  the 
sight  of  a  nut  tree.  I  have  known  them 
to  fight  over  the  sfioils — which  wont,  as 
they  often  do,  to  the  stronger.  I  do  not 
want  that  among  our  children.  There  will 
be  no  might  .about  it  if  I  can  prevent  it, 
but  a  fair  showing  for  all.  Since  we  all 
live  and  w'ork  together  there  is  no  reason 
why  one  should  crowd  another  aside  and 
grab  a  larger  share  because,  he  is  stronger. 
We  divide  up  and  give  all  a  chance,  not 
only  at  the  fun  of  picking  hut  at  eating  as 
well.  If  I  had  my  way  I  would  have  the 
world’s  opportunities  and  rewards  divided 
in  much  this  way.  We  often  find  <a  place 
where  a  squirrel  has  hidden  a  pile  of  fine 
nuts.  Our  children  do  not  touch  them.  The 
squirrel  w'orked  hard  to  get  them  and  they 
represent  his  Winter’s  food.  Would  you 
like  to  have  some  stronger  man  come  .and 
steal  all  you  have  to  show  for  your  labor? 

But  how  about  the  lazy  ones? 

It  depends  upon  what  you  mean  by 
“lazy.”  I'he  true  .shirk  who  wall  not  use 
his  own  powers  and  who  wall  knowingly 
steal  the  l.abor  and  benefits  which  belong 
to  others  is  a  thief,  and  should  bo  treated 
as  such.  Others  who  are  called  lazy  are 
not  really  shirks,  but  onl.v  need  a  fair 
ch.ance  to  win  back  ambition  and  energy. 

A  Change  Coming. — Our  country  seems 
:it  the  beginning  of  a  great  change!  I  have 
said  that  a  great  water  company  has 
bought  the  land  in  a  long  valley  through 
which  runs  a  little  stream.  They  will  build 
;i  dam,  sci'ape  out  the  v.alley  and  turn  it 
into  a  groat  lake  or  reservoir.  I  Imagine 
that  this  will  be  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  actual  farming  in  our  section.  It  will 
advertise  the  country,  and  bring  people  out 
to  look  at  our  hills.  Trolleys  will  be  built 
and  I  think  our  steep  ridges  will  be  taken 
for  building  fiurposes.  'I'liore  is  no  other 
place  within  25  miles  of  New  York  where 
land  is  still  cheap.  I  think  it  is  the  destiny 
of  our  country  to  supply  pure  water  for 
the  city  and  cheap  homes  for  those  who 
like  to  have  their  families  in  the  country. 
'I'o  me  it  is  a  strange  thought  that  one  can 
sit  here  on  a  farm  and  wait  for  others  to 
settle  around  it  until  its  value  is  doubled, 
fi'he  v.alue  Is  created  by  others,  and  not  by 
any  w'Ork  that  the  farmer  does  himself. 
'I'hat  is  a  forcible  illusti’.ation  of  the  way 
values  are  created,  and  how  much  we  owe 
to  society  or  the  mere  presence  of  human 
brings  near  those  of  us  who  own  real  es¬ 
tate.  As  for  me,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  I  am  sorr.v  to  see  the  change  coming 
in  our  neighborhood.  It  is  good  to  think 
that  property  is  to  become  more  valuable 
and  more  sal.able,  but  I  do  not  like  to  see 
my  home  changed.  I  would  much  rather 
h.ave  this  section  remain  a  part  of  the 
<■1, untry.  I  would  like  to  have  my  farm  in¬ 
crease  in  value  throu.gh  its  reputation  for 
l)roducing^more  and  better  apples,  onions 
;ind  pork,  for  that  would  mean  a  value 
created  by  the  labor  of  our  own  hands. 
As  for  the  value  cre.ated  by  those  who 
come  and  settle  about  us,  I  do  not  feel  that 
we  give  the  world  any  fair  return  for  it. 

[  shall  not  be  s.atisfied  to  sit  here  and  let 
the  farm  go,  but.  no  matter  w’hat  happens. 

I  shall  w’ork  to  make  the  orchards  the  best 
of  their  kind.  ii.  w.  c. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

QOMBATJIiT’S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe,  Speedy,  «nd  Posltlte  Cnrt 

Tlie  safest.  Best  BDISTEK  ever  used.  Takes 
tlie  place  of  all  Itnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Keinoves  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Bowses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALT.  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  orblemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. 50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

THE  LAWRENCR-WIblJAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


KICKING, 


Balking,  Shying  or  any 
kind  of  a  habit  cured 
^  in  a  few  hours  by  my 
//  system.  Particulars  free. 

PROF.  JESSB  BEERY,  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio. 


TheY  outh’s  Companion 


THE  FAMILY  PAPER  OF  NATIONAL  CIRCULATION.  THE  LIFE  IT  PICTURES  AND  tHE 
CHARACTERS  IT  HELPS  TO  MOLD  ARE  TYPICAL  OF  OUR  TIMES  AND  COUNTRY. 


Annual  \Su‘bscription  Offer. 

The  New  Subscriber  who  cuts  out  and  sends  this  slip  or  the  name 
of  this  Paper  at  once  with  $1.75  will  receive: 

_  All  the  issues  of  The  Companion  for  the  remaining  weeks  of  1903. 

H  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  Double  Numbers. 

A.  A  Youth’s  Companion  “Springtime”  Calendar  for  1904.  Hth> 

ographed  in  twelve  colors  and  gold.  q’  126 
Then  the  fifty-two  issues  of  The  Companion  for  1904  — a  library 
of  the  best  reading  for  every  member  of  the  family. 

FULL  ANNOUNCEMENT  AND  SAMPLE  COPIES  OP  THE  PAPER  FREE. 

THE  YOUTH’S  COMPANION,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

BB 


Farm  ‘Wagon  only 

Ill  order  to  Introduce  their  Low  llotnl  Wheels  with 
^Yido  Tires,  the  Empire  Miinufaoturlng  Company. 
Quincy,  111.,  have  placed  upon  the  market  a  Parmer’s 
Handy  ‘Wagon,  th.-it  Is  only  25  Inches  high,  fitted 
with  24  and  30-inch  wheels  with  4-inch  tire,  and  sold 
for  only  $21.95. 


5EWT05’8  ne»T»,  Coush,  IM». 
t«mper  and  InUigeHUun  Can. 
A  veterinary  BpeciUo  for  wind, 
throat  and  stomach  troubles. 
Strong  recommends.  $1.00  per 
can.  Dealers.  Mail  or  Kx.  paid. 
Sewton  liorse  Urmedj  Co., 
loiedu,  Ohio. 


DRILL  WELLS 

with  Loomis’-  late  improved  machinery  and 
YOU  can  make  large  profits  on  capital  invested. 
They  are  lenders  in  tlie  line.  The  most  eiiec- 
live  and  durable  Well  Brllllag  Machines 
lu  America.  Address 


This  wagon  Is  made  of  the  best  material  through¬ 
out,  and  really  costs'  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set  of  now 
wheels  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year.  Catalogue 
giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed  upon  applica¬ 
tion  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Co..  Quincy,  111., 
who  also  will  furnish  netal  wheels  at  low  pricesmado 
any  size  and  width  of  tiro  to  fit  any  nxlo. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

“MEND-A-RIP, 


AUe  KINDS  OF  LIC.IIT  AND  HEAVY 
STITCIUNO.  DOES  AIX  KINDS  OF 
LKJHT  AND  HEAVY  KIVETINO. 

HAND  SEWING 


AND  RIVETEN 

—1  combined 
WILTj  save  the  prick 

OF  ITSKIiF  MANY  TIMES  A  YEAR. 
Toghovr  ItmeADS  ft  8a1o.  A^rnU  mftk«  from 
tutUiaday.  Ono  aifent  made  120  tbo 
dnet  day,  and  wr* ten  iiato  hurry  more  ma* 
chines  to  him.  WrWr  f.'ptermn  to 
J.  C.  Foote  Foundry  Co.,  Kredericktowu,  Ohio. 


GRINDS  AND  CRUSHES 


Ear  and  Shelled 

9rn,  Oafs,  Rye,  Etc. 

to  a  medium  degree  of 
fineness  for  feeding 
purposes. 

CRUSHER  ROLL 

crushes  the  ears  and  at 
the  end  of  crusher  wo 
place  either  fine  or 
coarse  grinding  plates. 

FINE  PLATES 

ear  coin,  shelled 
corn,  oats,  rye 
other  small 
grains,  where  a 
good  medium  de- 
gree  of  feed  la  wanted. 
OniDOC  nl  ITCO  arofor  ear  or  shohfd  com  where 
U  Unnut  iLu  i  tu  coarsecliop  feed  is  wanted  and  for 
CRUSHING  EAR  CORN  to  prepare  it  tor  a  French 
buhr  or  any  other  mill  not  having  a  crusher.  Crushes 
2S  bu*.  a.n  hour.  Can  bo  run  with  1  to  15  horse  power  or 

flower  windmill.  Strong  and  durable— made  ofsteeland 
ron.  Hopper  holds  full  sack  of  corn.  Latest  thing  out 
and  revolutionizes  ear  corn  crushing  and  grinding. 

PUT  TiHO  in  fliiT  **’*■<* 

uUI  Inlu  nu  UUl  mail  you  free  our  Special  Farm 
Machinery  Catalogue.  It  illustrates  and  describes  41 
styles  and  sizes  of  grinders  suited  to  all  usea 

Marvin  Smith  Go.^  55-59  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Chlcage. 


Crusher 
and 

Grinder 

Don’t 
liny  a 
Ofimler 
of  any  kind 

I'il  you  yet  our  cata'.oijne 


LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO.,  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


A  RURAL  MAIL  BOX 


Should  be 
simple,  neat, 
strong,  and 
durable. 

A  box  may  be 
approved  by 
the  P.  M.  Gen¬ 
eral  and  still 
not  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser. 

Our  “-Uncle 
Sam’s  Favor¬ 
ite”  has  official 
approval  and 
also  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  thou¬ 
sands  who  are 
using  it  and 
know  It’s  all  right. 

BOND  STEKI.  POST  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 


CHARTER 

Gasoline  Engine. 

For  Grinding,  Shelling,  Fodder  Cutting, 
Threshing,  Ihimping,  Sawing,  etc. 

STATIONARlES,  PORTABLES,  SAWING 
AND  PUMPING  OUTFITS.  ETC. 

Send  for  Illust’d  Catalog  &  Testimonials. 

^Siate  Voua  t*owea  MoedSm 


CHARTER  GAS  ENGINE  CO.,  Boi  26  STERLING,  ILL. 


W/r^I  1  drilling 
W  CL<l-v  machines 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  ‘With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mecbanlo  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

‘WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


^  NEW  RIVAL  ” 

Loaded  Black  Powder  Shells 
shoot  stronger  and  reload  better 
than  any  other  black  powder 
shells  on  the  market,  because 
they  are  loaded  more  carefully 
and  made  more  scientifically. 
Try  them.  They  are 

niJNTER’S  rAVOeiTE. 
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Herbert  W.  Collingwooij,  Editor. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.04, 
equal  to  Ss.  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  lOVsz  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  w'lll  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action.  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  wanting  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street.  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  31,  1903. 


We  are  pleased  to  find  that  more  and  more  farm¬ 
ers  are  running  a  deposit  account  with  a  bank.  It 
makes  them  acquainted  with  business  men  and  bet¬ 
ter  business  methods.  It  is  a  perfectly  safe  way  of 
paying  bills,  as  one  has  a  receipt  for  all  monies  paid, 
which  turns  out  many  times  to  be  an  invaluable 
feature.  It  also  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  keep¬ 
ing  much  money  in  the  house,  the  knowledge  of  which 
makes  many  of  the  women  folks  nervous  and  afraid 
of  burglars. . 

* 

Some  of  the  “agriculturists”  who  do  their  farming 
in  an  easy  chair  are  full  of  advice  about  the  Angora 
goat.  Statistics  show  that  we  import  into  this  coun¬ 
try  about  $25,000,000  worth  of  goatskins  each  year. 
That  is  fact  enough  for  our  easy-chair  farmers,  and 
they  at  once  advise  owners  of  hill  lands  to  rush  into 
Angora-goat  breeding.  The  theory  is  good,  but  some¬ 
how  the  practice  seems  to  go  lame.  Mr.  Browning 
on  page  767,  has  kept  the  goats  but  he  fails  to  find 
an  easy  road  to  wealth  over  mohair.  What  would 
a  farmer  do  with  no  wise  men  to  theorize  for  him? 

* 

The  curse  of  many  a  farm  family  and  community 
is  found  in  the  cellar — working  away  in  the  barrel 
of  “hard  cider.”  There  are  various  ways  of  pre¬ 
paring  this  “devil  in  solution”  which  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  here.  Some  investigator  has  had  speci¬ 
mens  of  this  “hard  eider”  analyzed.  On  the  average 
he  found  nearly  10  per  cent  of  alcohol,  making  it  a 
stronger  drink  than  most  samples  of  beer.  It  would 
be  hardly  possible  to  calculate  the  damage  to  morals 
and  materials  in  country  life  that  the  barrel  of  hard 
cider  is  responsible  for.  As  we  are  situated  we  would 
just  as  soon  keep  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  under  the 
house.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  any  man  can  justify 
an  attack  upon  the  saloon  while  he  keeps  “strong 
drink”  in  his  own  cellar! 

* 

TirE  promoters  of  the  scheme  to  dig  out  the  Erie 
Canal  at  State  expense  started  out  with  the  claim 
that  farmers  living  near  the  canal  were  all  in  favor 
of  the  proposition.  The  fact  is  that  the  fiercest  oppo¬ 
sition  comes  from  farmers  who  live  in  the  canal 
counties.  There,  if  anywhere,  should  there  be  a  sen¬ 
timent  in  favor  of  the  plan,  but  instead  of  that  we 
find  outspoken  opposition.  Whenever  there  is  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  farmers  this  question  comes  up,  and  resolu¬ 
tions  against  the  barge  canal  scheme  are  adopted 
with  a  roar.  For  example,  in  Walworth,  Wajme 
County,  a  convention  was  held  to  nominate  town 
officers.  A  set  of  anti-canal  resolutions  were  passed, 
and  among  other  reasons  given  was  the  following: 

Because  the  canal  cannot  be  enlarged  and  used  at  the 
.same  time,  and  as  canal  men  claim  that  the  canal  is  a 
great  “freight  regulator,”  and  as  it  is  estimated  that  it 
will  take  from  10  to  15  years  to  complete  the  canal,  we 
would  be  that  number  of  years  without  a  regulator,  and 
what  little  freight  the  canal  now  carries  would  be  divert¬ 
ed  to  other  channels  never  to  be  regained. 

That  certainly  puts  the  value  of  this  great  “freight 
regulator”  beyond  the  years  of  usefulness  of  most 
men  of  middle  age.  By  the  time  it  was  finished  it 
would  be  behind  the  needs  of  their  children.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  has  been  pretty  well  sifted  out, 
and  the  farmers  of  the  State  now  understand  that 
western  shippers,  elevator  men,  contractors  and  poli¬ 
ticians  are  the  only  ones  likely  to  be  benefited  by 
the  canal.  The  proposed  barge  canal  will  not  fully 
compete  with  the  Canadian  canals  because  it  will 
not  be  deep  enough  to  enable  ocean  ships  to  sail 


through  it.  Cargoes  of  grain  are  to  be  broken  at 
Buffalo  and  reloaded  at  New  York,  thus  giving  the 
elevator  tru-st  and  a  canal-barge  trust  a  chance  a<'. 
handle  cargoes.  By  the  time  the  barge  canal  was 
completed  export  trade  will  most  likely  have  changed, 
.so  that  nothing  but  a  ship  canal  will  be  of  any  ser¬ 
vice.  Why  should  New  York  State  spend  all  these 
millions  to  dig  a  canal  which  we  all  know  will  prove 
too  small  to  do  the  work  required  of  it?  A  ship 
canal,  dug  by  the  National  Government,  is  the  only- 
waterway  across  New  York  that  will  ever  prove  a 
satisfactory  outlet  to  the  ocean.  The  entire  West 
would  benefit  from  such  a  canal,  and  there  is  little 
more  reason  why  New  York  State  alone  should  build 
it  than  there  is  why  California  should  pay  the  entire 
cost  of  digging  the  Panama  Canal.  The  farmers  of 
New  York  understand  this  question  thoroughly.  Their 
opposition  to  the  barge  canal  does  not  prove  that, 
they  are  narrow  or  bigoted.  They  are  really  more 
patriotic  and  more  zealous  of  the  State’s  welfare 
than  those  who  for  selfish  interests  would  plunge 
the  State  in  debt  for  any  work  which  they  know  is 
inadequate.  Tote  agahisf  the  c/inal  appropri/ifion.' 

* 

Three  weeks  ago  we  suggested  that  if  frost  would 
hold  off  two  weeks  longer  his  name  ought  to  be 
changed  from  Jack  Frost  to* Hon.  John  Frost.  We 
tucked  this  away  in  our  smallest  type,  and  did  not 
expect  to  hear  from  it  again.  And  yet  this  is  what 
Uncle  Sam  brings: 


/?. 

A  -  /I 


There  is  no  use  trying  to  hide  anything  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  The  “Honorable  John”  he  is, for  he  has  kept 
his  hands  off  and  given  the  corn  a  chance  to  mature. 
Now  we  are  ready  for  him  to  nip  his  hardest.  We 
want  to  dig  apple  trees  for  transplanting,  and  the 
Honorable  John  should  bite  their  leaves  off  first. 
We  expect  that  Frost  will  be  much  like  the  majority 
of  the,  humans  who  earn  or  build  an  “Honorable”  on  to 
their  name.  At  heart  he  will  be  the  same  old  “Jack,” 
doing  what  nature  prompts  him  to  do. 

* 

Some  of  the  city  papers  .still  persist  in  saying  that 
the  Grout  anti-oleo  law  is  a  failure  because  the  manu¬ 
facturers  have  learned  how  to  color  their  stuff  and 
still  e\’ade  the  law.  Such  papers  either  wilfully  de¬ 
ceive  their  readers,  or  are  about  six  months  behind 
the  times.  The  oft-repeated  truth  is  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers  tried  in  every  way  to  avoid  paying  the 
10-cent  taxon  colored oleo.  They  used  palm  oils  burned 
cotton  seed  and  other  substances  which  gave  a  yellow 
color  to  the  white  fats  used  in  making  oleo.  While 
the  Treasury  Department  was  deciding  the  matter 
these  manufacturers  went  ahead  and  made  millions 
of  pounds  of  colored  oleo  and  refused  to  pay  the  tax. 
Then  they  claimed  that  the  law  was  a  failure.  The 
Treasury  Department  finally  decided  that  the  color 
could  not  be  used,  and  the  manufacturers  were  forced 
to  pay  the  taxes  which  they  expected  to  dodge.  Now 
they  must  come  to  the  front  and  pay  taxes  on  the 
yellow  oleo  or  keep  the  color  out.  It  seems  neces¬ 
sary  to  repeat  these  facts  again  and  again  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few  faint-hearted  people  who  are  almost 
ready  to  believe  the  stories  told  by  the  oleo  makers. 
Do  not  be  deceived.  It  is  a  painful  thing  for  these 
men  to  be  forced  to  be  honest,'  but  that  is  what  they 
are  coming  to. 

Farmers  iu  the  M^estern  States  are  taking  greater 
interest  each  year  in  the  fertilizer  problem.  One  by 
one  the  western  experiment  stations  are  taking  up  the 
study  of  chemicals  in  relation  to  western  soils.  The 
first  step  is  of  course  the  use  of  lime,  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid — clover  and  other  legumes  supplying 
the  nitrogen.  The  time  will  come,  however,  when 
market  gardeners  and  fruit  growers  will  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  buy  more  or  less  nitrogen.  Even  now 
carloads  of  mixed  high-grade  fertilizer  are  sent  from 
New  York  to  California  and  used  by  fruit  growers. 
We  well  remember  the  time  when  men  like  Prof.  W. 
A.  Henry,  of  Wisconsin,  were  trying  to  induce  dairy-  ‘ 
men  of  the  Northwest  to  use  more  of  the  wheat  bran 
which  was  shipped  out  of  that  section  to  the  East  or 
foreign  countries.  Much  the  same  arguments  can  be 
given  to  show  why  western  farmers  should  use  the 


bone,  blood  or  tankage  from  western  slaughter  houses 
on  their  own  farms.  Since  the  live  animals  came  origi¬ 
nally  from  western  soil,  it  seems  like  good  economy 
to  put  their  bones  back  where  they  came  from.  These 
problems  are  now  coming  up  all  over  the  West. 
Probably  one  reason  why  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  gaining 
rapidly  in  that  section  is  because  we  give  considerable 
space  to  the  fertilizer  question. 

* 

The  Imndon  Fruiterer  has  this  to  say  about  certain 
experiments  carried  on  at  the  Maryland  Station: 

Some  experiments  have  been  in  progress  at  Maryland 
E'xperimental  Station,  U.  S.  A.,  as  to  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  the  judicious  thinning  of  fruit.  One 
would  have  thought,  after  the  many  articles  that  have 
been  written  on  this  subject  that  no  further  experiments 
were  needed.  The  Experimental  Station  has  re-discovered 
that  the  by-years  of  the  apple  are  largely  due  to  the  tree 
being  allowed  to  carry  a  too  large  crop.  Fungoid  dis¬ 
eases  are  also  spread  by  contact  in  fruit  that  is  not  thinned. 
Thinning  produces  larger  fruit  and  fruit  of  a  higher 
color,  and  therefore  more  salable.  But  we  knew  all 
this  before.  We  ask,  therefore,  why  these  experiments'’ 

The  lofty  tone  taken  by  our  exchange  is  scarcely 
justified  when  it  is  considered  that  the  experiments 
in  question  were  undertaken,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  the  physiological  efforts  of  fruit-thinning, 
which  have  long  been  worked  out,  but  to  find  out 
whether,  under  present  conditions  of  fruit  culture 
and  marketing,  it  is  likely  to  profit  Maryland  grow¬ 
ers  to  thin  their  fruits.  Trials  at  other  stations  seem 
to  show  that  while  size  and  attractiveness  are  quite 
certainly  increased  by  judicious  thinning,  the  actual 
prices  realized  in  the  markets  for  such  fruits  do  not 
always  pay  for  the  increased  expense.  As  our  markets 
grow  more  discriminating  there  will  doubtless  be  in¬ 
creased  chances  of  profit  in  carefully  grown  fruits. 

% 

Is  this  country  supposed  to  be  a  civilized  nation? 

Our  politicians  would  be  very  indignant  if  you 
intimated  that  their  country  (not  ours)  does  not 
head  the  list! 

Why  then  do  they  permit  their  country  to  be  the 
only  section  of  civilization  which  does  not  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  an  international  parcels  post? 

That  would  be  a  good  question  to  ask  your  Con¬ 
gressman — and  ask  hard!  Our  own  guess  is  that 
even  a  politician  would  be  ashamed  to  grant  us  the 
privilege  of  handling  a  large  parcel  at  a  fair  postage 
rate  abroad  and  then  deny  us  the  right  to  do  the  same 
thing  in  his  own  country. 

But  who  asks  him  to  deny  us  such  a  right? 

The  express  companies!  They  are  charging  us 
more  than  ever  for  carrying  our  parcels,  and  when¬ 
ever  a  demand  for  a  parcels  post  comes  up  they  send 
to  Washington  and  kill  it.  They  know  well  enough 
that  if  Uncle  Sam  were  permitted  to  do  the  fair 
thing  by  the  people  the  express  companies  would  be 
forced  to  give  better  service  and  fairer  rates. 

Do  we  understand  that  the  express  companies  are 
more  important  than  the  people? 

They  think  so.  You  write  your  Congressman  a 
letter  and  ask  him  to  bring  this  thing  up  at  the  special 
session  and  you  will  probably  think  so  too.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  you  could  get  1,000  of  his  constituents  to  sign 
a  demand  for  a  parcels  post  and  send  some  fearless 
man  to  Washington  to  hold  it  right  in  his  face  you 
would  find  what  the  people  amount  to! 

It  is  a  matter  of  power  then? 

Exactly!  Single  men  going  against  the  express 
company  lobby  will  be  ground  under  the  wheels.  A 
crowd  of  men  working  together  will  get  hold  of  the 
wheels  and  stop  them.  The  public  power  of  the  com¬ 
mon  citizen  lies  in  his  ability  to  get  back  to  back 
with  his  fellows! 


BREVITIES. 

Sour  apples  help  sweeten  the  home. 

Leave  fretting  to  the  hen  that’s  setting. 

If  too  late  for  anything  else  on  the  bare  ground,  so. 
rye. 

The  lazy  man  says  it  is  hard  to  get  up  from  a  bed  of 
down. 

The  fertilizer  bill  is  badly  torn  when  Crimson  clover 
comes  in  after  corn. 

It  is  well  enough  to  take  gentle  exercise  on  a  hobby, 
but  pray  for  the  man  whose  hobby  rides  him. 

A  London  scientist  has  discovered  that  rheumatism  i.s 
due  to  germs,  which  are  blue.  It  has  often  been  noticed 
that  rheumatism  sufferers  are  blue  also. 

Our  Hungarian  fellow  citizens  in  New  York  have  a 
paper  known  as  Oesterreichsch-Ungarische  Zeitung. 
Happily  this  sheet  has  not  tackled  the  canal  question: 

Recently  (page  679)  the  Hope  Farm  man  spoke  of  the 
three  ages  or  parts  of  a  man’s  life.  Of  course,  some  one 
comes  forward  to  say  that  the  second  part  is  the  age  of 
steal  followed  by  the  age  of  living  on  the  stolen  gold! 

The  canal  people  tell  us  that  the  “future  of  New  York 
is  at  stake”  over  the  question  of  canal  enlargement.  If 
the  canal  ring  gets  hold  of  that  $100,000,000  a  good  share 
of  New  York  will  be  at  the  stake  in  the  form  of  a  bonfire. 

I  The  municipal  authorities  of  Paris  meditate  compelling 
dogs  to  wear  health  medals,  which  will  signify  that  the 
dog  has  been  medically  examined,  that  it  is  healthy,  and 
has  an  owner.  It  is  believed  that  this  will  dimini.sh  the 
likelihood  of  hydrophobia. 
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Events  of  the  Week, 


DOMESTIC.— John  Alexander  Dowie,  head  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Catholic  Church  of  Zion,  left  Chicago  October  15  for 
his  invasion  ol  New  York.  Ten  special  trains  were  en¬ 
gaged  to  carry  his  followers,  who  are  said  to  be  about 
■l.ouo  strong.  Dr.  Dowie  is  a  man  of  remarkable  ability. 
He  is  a  Scotchman,  a  native  of  Edinburgh.  He  is  a  man 
of  enormous  presumption,  and  claims  to  be  Elijah  11. 
jjuwie  was  formerly  a  Congregational  minister,  and  as 
.such  worked  for  several  years  in  Australia.  In  1878  ne 
forsook  his  church  to  lead  an  evangelistic  life  along  the 
lines  of  divine  healing.  For  a  time  he  succeeded  in  gel¬ 
ling  a  good  following  in  Australia,  but  soon  afterwards 
found  his  way  to  California  and  later  to  Chicago.  He 
lirst  attracted  attention  during  the  World’s  Fair.  In 
IMiy  Dowie  secured  options  on  6,500  acres  of  land  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  42  miles  north  of  Chicago,  and 
there  established  and  built  Zion  City  in  1902.  The  faith- 
tul  followed  him  thither  from  Chicago,  and  from  recruit¬ 
ing  stations  opened  in  New  England  and  elsewhere.  Tho 
population  of  Dowie’s  kingdom  is  to-day  said  to  be  over 
lO.uOO,  and  his  followers  throughout  the  United  States 
aggregate  150,000.  From  the  tithes  which  he  receives 
Dowie  has  accumulated  a  fortune  estimated  at  $15,000,000. 
with  which  he  is  thus  enabled  to  carry  on  most  suc<^ss- 

fully  the  work  of  propaganda  of  Zion . The  Ohio 

Slate  Board  of  Health  has  adopted  a  resolution  by  which 
the  secretary  is  directed  to  take  steps  to  prevent  the  ^le 
of  “toy  pistols  and  other  explosive  appurtenances.  The 
resolution  recites  that  600  persons  were  killed,  lOO  rnade 
Mind  and  1,000  others  injured  on  the  last  Fourth  of  July. 
The  board  therefore  declares  it  to  be  the  duty  of  health 
authorities  to  abolish  the  evils  attendant  upon  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  Independence  Day . Fire  at  Aberdeeru 

Wash.,  October  16,  caused  four  deaths  and  destroyed 
property  valued  at  approximately  $1,000,000.  It  practi¬ 
cally  wiped  out  the  main  business  street  of  the  town, 
which  is  built  mostly  of  wmod.  The  fire  was  the  natural 
result  of  building  a  wooden  city  upon  wooden  founda¬ 
tions  on  land  filled  in  with  sawdust,  with  streets  planked 
with  dry  fir.  Probably  nowhere  in  the  West  was  there 
another  city  so  entirely  built  of  combustible  material. 
Both  residents  and  insurance  companies  have  long  feared 
such  a  conflagration.  Insurance  rates  have  been  raised 
.several  times  after  protests  by  underwriters  against  a 
situation  which  invited  a  fierce  fire  sooner  or  later.  The 
lire  department  was  totally  Inadequate  to  cope  with  the 
lire  after  it  once  started,  as  a  stiff  wind  from  Gray  s 
H.arbor  and  Chehalis  River  swept  it  instantly  across  the 
.vtreets.  The  fire  departments  of  Hoquiam  and  Montesano 
rendered  some  assistance,  but  the  hose  was  soon  burned 
or  damaged  so  badly  as  to  render  it  worthless.  Not  more 
than  one-half  of  the  loss  Is  covered  by  Insurance,  the  in¬ 
surance  companies  having  refused  to  carry  any  greater 
risk  cn  account  of  the  Inflammable  material  of  which  all 
the  buildings  in  Aberdeen  are  constructed.  Every  busi¬ 
ness  man  in  the  city  is  a  loser  either  by  fire,  water,  re¬ 
moval,  breakage,  or  loss  by  theft . A  rear-end 

collision  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  near  Washing¬ 
ton’s  Crossing,  N.  J.,  October  17,  killed  15  railroad  laboi^ 

ers,  and  injured  40  others . Twenty  tons  of  fish 

a  dav  delivered  at  the  New  York  fish  market  is  the  task 
which  C.  K.  Freer,  of  Sandusky,  O.,  is  to  perform  this 
Pall  Wisconsin  recently  decided  to  rid  its  southern  lakes 
of  the  German  carp,  which  are  rapidly  destroying  the 
bass  and  are  also  spoiling  the  wild  celery  beds  which 
have  furnished  a  feeding  ground  for  canvasback  ducks 
and  made  that  part  of  the  State  a  paradise  for  hunters. 
Mr.  Freer  will  be  permitted  to  use  any  method  he  wishes 
to  rid  the  lakes  of  the  carp,  provided  that  he  does  not 
injure  anv  other  fish.  He  began  work  at  Lake  Koshko- 
nong  October  19  and  expects  to  drain  the  lake  partially 
and  capture  the  carp  with  nets.  He  is  to  pay  the  State 
$1  a  ton  for  the  carp  and  expects  to  ship  them  to  New 
Y'ork  barreled  in  ice  at  the  rate  of  three  carloads  a  day. 

.  Ten  men  were  killed  and  five  seriously  injured 
October  19  in  an  accident  at  the  Pittsburg  end  of  the  new 
W.abash  cantilever  bridge  being  built  by  the  American 
Bridge  Company  over  the  Monongahela  River.  The  acci¬ 
dent  was  caused  by  the  giving  way  of  a  two-inch  steel 
cable,  which  was  used  as  one  of  the  guys  to  support  the 
big  crale.  Five  iron  beams,  weighing  many  tons,  were 
being  hoisted  from  the  barge  below  to  the  superstructure 
of  the  bridge.  When  the  cable  gave  w'ay  the  beams  were 
above  the  structure.  As  the  mass  of  iron  fell,  it  struck 
the  bridge,  carrying  away  part  of  that  structure  and 
ianded  on  the  barge  100  feet  below.  The  portion  of  the 
structure  which  gave  way,  allowing  the  men  to  fall  into 
the  river,  is  known  as  the  “cantilever  crane,”  one  being 
placed  at  the  end  of  either  span  of  the  new  bridge,  on 
ihe  two  sides  of  the  river.  The  “traveler”  does  not  form 
a  jiart  of  the  bridge  structure  itself,  but  enables  the 
placing  of  additional  portions  of  the  span.  On  the  top 
of  the  crane  is  a  level  platform  or  floor,  on  which  Mc¬ 
Cloud.  Fleming  and  Ballinger,  three  of  the  victims,  were 
at  work.  A  number  of  the  other  men  employed  as  signal 
men.  hoisters  or  “rammers,”  were  employed  on  the  work 

farther  down . As  a  result  of  the  rnassacre  of 

.seven  Indians  on  the  Blackfoot  reservation  in  Montana 
recently  by  Little  Plume,  Miss  Helen  P.  Clark,  formerly 
Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Lewis  and  Clark  counties, 
has  preferred  charges  of  maladministration  against  Major 
J.  H.  Monteath,  agent  of  the  Blackfoot  (Plegan)  reserva¬ 
tion.  Miss  Clark  is  a  daughter  of  Malcolm  Clark,  the 
ifioneer  friend  of  the  Piegans.  who  married  one  of  the 
tribe,  and  was  later  murdered.  Miss  Clark  charges  that 
whisky  is  being  freely  sold  on  the  reservation,  and  that 
gambling  is  common.  Miss  Clark  attributes  the  recent 
massacre  to  I.ittle  Plume  being  crazed  by  liquor.  .  .  . 

Olficial  figures  of  the  board  of  health  covering  a  period 
of  three  vears  show'  that  the  number  of  persons  klled 
annually  in  the  streets  of  New  Y'ork  is  increasing  in  an 
alarming  degree.  These  fatalities  are  increasing  on  more 
than  an  even  ratio  with  the  growth  of  population  and 
business,  which  indl.ates  either  that  pedestrians  are  be¬ 
coming  more  careless  of  their  safety  in  the  streets  or 
ihat  drivers  of  cars  and  vehicles  are  growing  more  reck¬ 
less  and  the  police  less  vigilant  in  enforcing  the  ordi¬ 
nances  which  now  exist  for  the  regulation  of  street  traf- 
fice.  In  the  year  1901  there  were  432  persons  killed  by 
vehicles  and  street  railways.  In  1902  the  number  of  such 
deaths'  grew  to  638.  When  the  figures  for  1903  are  com¬ 
piled  the  death  list  from  street  accidents  will  have  reached 
nearly  one  thousand,  estimating  from  the  number  already 

recorded . Action  will  be  instituted  against  the 

Ellsworth  Coal  Company,  of  Ellsworth,  Pa.,  for  whole¬ 
sale  violation  of  the  United  States  statutes  forbidding 
the  admission  of  contract  labor.  Evidence  Is  said  to 
have  been  obtained  in  Philadelphia  which  Indicates  that 
many  miners  have  come  from  South  Wales  under  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Ellsworth  company.  It  is  alleged  that  the 
agreement  entered  into  with  the  miners  was  violated,  and 
.some  of  the  immigrants  have  applied  to  immigration  of¬ 
ficers  to  be  sent  back  to  Wales.  Some  of  them  disposed 
of  all  their  personal  effects  to  obtain  money  enough  to 
come  to  America  and  are  now  destitute.  Dissatisfaction 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  company  treated  them  led 
a  half  dozen  miners  to  lay  bare  the  whole  scheme.  The 
Commissioner-General  is  understood  to  have  their  testi¬ 
mony  in  full . A  log  train  of  the  Alma  Gordo  & 

Sacramento  Mountain  Railroad.  Texas,  got  beyond  con¬ 
trol  on  a  steep  grade  October  20,  and  plunged  over  a  de¬ 
clivity,  killing  eight  laborers  and  wrecking  the  locomo¬ 
tive  and  cars.  The  railway  is  one  of  the  most  peculiar 
in  the  country,  running  up  9,000  feet  high  and  constructed 
with  switchbacks.  The  scene  of  the  disaster  is  100  miles 
north  of  El  Paso.  This  is  the  first  accident  that  has  ever 

occurred  on  the  road . The  coast  steamer  South 

Portland  was  wrecked  October  19  on  Cape  Blanco  reef, 
near  Coquille  River,  Oregon,  while  on  her  way  from  As¬ 
toria  to  San  Francisco.  Of  the  12  passengers  and  22  in 
the  crew'  only  the  captain,  cook  and  five  passengers  have 
reached  shore,  though  a  life  raft  was  12  persons  on  board 
was  sighted  near  Cape  Blanco.  The  vessel  ran  on  the 
rocks  during  a  dense  fog  and  sank  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
sea  was  so  heavy  that  each  boat  as  it  was  launched  was 
swamped.  Life  rafts  were  thrown  overboard,  and  to  these 

several  clung . Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner 

Warren  of  Pennsylvania  has  ordered  his  agents  to  bring 


365  prosecutions  against  liquor  dealers.  It  was  found  that 
85  per  cent  of  the  liquor  analj-zed  contained  salicylic  acid, 
’the  dealers  reside  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 

ADMINISTRATION.— The  official  report  of  the  Alaskan 
Boundary  Commission  was  signed  in  London  October  20 
It  is  signed  by  Lord  Alverstone,  the  British  commissioner 
and  by  the  three  American  commissioners,  who  consti¬ 
tute  a  majority  of  the  tribunal.  Expressed  in  ordinary 
language,  it  awards  the  United  States  all  the  territory 
included  within  the  modus  vivendi  of  the  past  few  years. 
It  establishes  the  boundary  on  what  is  known  as  the 
old  Hunters’  Line,  giving  the  United  States  the  heads  of 
all  the  inlets.  The  decision  in  regard  to  Portland  Canal 
gives  Canada  Pearse  and  Wales  Islands.  The  United 
States  gets  Sitklan  Island  and  the  broad  southern  por¬ 
tion  of  the  channel.  The  decision  as  a  whole  is  an  over- 
v/helming  vindication  of  the  claims  of  the  United  States. 
The  award  is  a  technical  pronouncement  without  argu¬ 
ment.  Within  a  year  an  Anglo-American  survey  will 
draw  the  line  from  Portland  Channel  to  Mount  St.  Elias. 
In  no  case  will  the  coast  strip  be  broken  by  an  inlet,  nor 
will  it  exceed  at  any  point  a  width  of  10  leagues.  Here 
and  there,  where  a  natural  mountain  boundary  is  located 
by  the  survey,  the  strip  may  be  much  narrower.  The 
actual  readjustment  of  territory  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  line  concerns  only  two  small  Islands.  The  main  point 
in  the  boundary  controversy  was  whether  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  southeastern  end  of  Alaska  and 
the  British  northwest  possessions  cut  through  the  inlets 
and  estuaries  of  the  Pacific  or  w’ent  around  them,  leaving 
all  these  w'aterways  in  American  territory  and  preventing 
Great  Britain  from  access  to  the  sea.  The  British  govern¬ 
ment  contended  that  the  boundary  line,  which  was  de¬ 
fined  by  treaty  as  running  parallel  with  the  sinuosities 
of  the  coast  a.:^  a  distance  of  30  marine  miles  inland,  ex¬ 
cept  where  parallel  mountain  ranges  were  nearer,  where 
it  was  te  follow  these  ranges,  was  to  be  construed  as 
running  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  and  not  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  shores  of  the  inlets  of  that  sea.  If  the  British 
contention  had  been  granted,  Dyea  and  Skagway,  two  im¬ 
portant  ports  on  the  Lynn  Canal,  and  the  prominent 
places  of  export  and  import  for  the  Y'ukon  and  Klondike 
gold  fields,  would  be  in  Canadian  territory.  So  W'ould 
the  Porcupine  gold  'fields.  As  the  tribunal  decided  Dyea, 
Skagway  and  Juneau,  and  also  the  Porcupine  region,  re¬ 
main  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  TTnited  States.  These 
places  were  settled  and  developed  by  Americans,  and 
had  the  award  been  otherwise  those  who  held  mining 
claims  would  have  probably  been  dispossessed.  In  de¬ 
termining  the  boundary  line  the  tribunal,  while  granting 
practically  nothing  claimed  by  Great  Britain,  did  not 
sustain  the  United  States  in  its  assertion  to  ownership 
over  all  the  territory  south  of  the  demarcation  for  which 
it  argued.  It  is  evident  from  the  terms  of  the  award 
that  the  tribunal  endeavored  to  adhere  strictly  to  the 
provisions  of  the  original  treaty  defining  the  boundary 
making  the  nearest  mountain  ranges  the  line  of  demar¬ 
cation  when  they  were  nearer  to  tidewater  than  30  ma¬ 
rine  miles. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Holstein-Friesian  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  has  empowered  a  special  committee  con¬ 
sisting  of  W.  J.  Gillett.  Rosendale,  Wis. ;  F.  B.  Fargo, 
Lake  Mills,  '^'is.;  M.  E.  Moore,  Cameron,  Mo.;  W.  B. 
Barney,  Hampton,  Iowa;  H.  B.  Daggett,  Lake  Mills, 
Wis.,  and  Robert  W.  ^Maguire,  St.  Louis,  with  authority 
concerning  the  Association’s  special  prizes  on  Hoistein- 
Friesian  cattle  at  the  W'orld’s  Fair.  The  committee  has 
notified  Chief  Coburn  that  $1,472.50  has  been  set  aside  for 
this  purpose,  arranged  with  special  intention  to  encourage 
the  smaller  breeders  of  Holstein-Friesian  cattie  to  ex¬ 
hibit  at  St.  I.ouis.  The  regular  prizes  offered  by  the 
I.oulsiana  Purchase  Exposition  to  Holstein-Friesian  ex¬ 
hibitors  amount  to  $3,995. 

The  Farmers’  Cooperative  Shipping  Association,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  farmers’  trust,  has  legally  entered  the 
State  of  Nebraska,  the  Secretary  of  State  having  re¬ 
ceived  its  incorporation  papers.  The  capital  stock  is  $2u0,- 
000,  and  the  purpose  of  the  Association  is  to  handle  grain 
and  live  stock  and  to  eliminate  the  middlemen.  It  is  a 
Kansas  corporation,  and  has  about  800  stockholders  in 
that  State.  It  is  planned  to  build  a  number  of  elevators 
in  this  State,  and  to  absorb  the  other  cooperative  com¬ 
panies  now  doing  business  in  Nebraska. 

Dr.  J.  Stay  man  died  October  4,  at  his  home  in  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kan.  He  was  in  his  87th  year.  Dr.  Stayman  was 
know’n  as  the  pioneer  horticulturist  in  that  section  of 
the  country.  He  came  to  Ijoavenworth  in  1859  from  the 
State  of  Illinois,  but  was  born  in  Cumberland  County, 
Pa.  As  a  horticulturist  he  originated  many  varieties  of 
apples,  grapes  and  strawberries,  and  gave  names  to  many 
of  them.  He  first  gave  his  attention  to  apples,  but  later 
to  grapes  and  other  small  fruit.  He  was  prominent  in 
this  line  of  Investigation  and  was  looked  upon  by  horti¬ 
culturists  throughout  the  United  States  as  an  authority 
on  such  matters.  In  National  and  State  exhibits  he  al¬ 
ways  had  exhibits  and  did  as  much  toward  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  horticulture  as  any  one  man.  He  was  an  origi¬ 
nal  investigator  and  a  tireless  worker,  and  his  views 
were  respected  by  all.  The  first  horticultural  society  in 
the  State  of  Kansas,  the  I-eavenworth  County  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  was  organized  by  him  and  much  original 
work  w'as  done  by  that  body. 

The  eighth  annual  session  of  the  Virginia  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  will  be  held  at  Pulaski,  Va.,  December 
2-3:  secretary,  Walter  Whately,  Crozet,  Va. 

The  eighth  annual  exhibition  of  poultry,  pigeons  and 
pet  stock,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Fanciers’ 
and  Breeders’  Association  of  Chicago,  will  be  held  Janu¬ 
ary  25  to  30  Inclusive.  1904;  secretary,  Fred  ly.  Kimmey, 
315  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


CROP  NOTES. 

I  now  have  reports  from  over  300  orchardists  in  Kansas, 
and  our  apple  crop  is  not  W’orih  talking  about.  It  is  the 
poorest  for  years  and  years.  An  occasional  young,  thrifty 
orchard  has  done  w'ell.  but  it  is  a  phenomenon.  We  can 
scarcely  get  any  for  St.  lyouis.  william  h.  barn'es. 

Kansas  State  Hort.  Society. 

Cabbage  is  not  grown  here  as  a  shipping  crop,  only 
small  fields  of  from  one  to  three  acres  for  home  market. 
Crop  is  extra  good,  best  since  1896.  It  is  selling  now  at 
one  cent  per  pound,  heads  averaging  10  pounds  each; 
mostly  sells  to  farmers  in  100  and  200-pound  lots.  Home 
supply  will  fill  the  market  here  till  about  Christmas,  when 
we  shall  have  to  ship  in.  We  are  not  able  to  use  car  lots, 
and  will  have  to  buy  in  local  way.  Cabbage  could  be 
grown  successfully  here  for  shipping,  but  there  is  more 
money  in  other  crops  such  as  potatoes  and  corn.  It  is 
my  impression  that  late  cabbage  is  a  good  crop  all  over 
the  West.  ii.  f. 

Shenandoah.  Iowa. 

We  are  about  at  the  close  of  an  extraordinary  season. 
Beginning  with  the  night  of  December  9.  1902,  before  buds 
had  become  thoroughly  hardened,  with  the  unprecedented 
cold  for  that  date  of  12  to  14  degrees  below  zero,  the 
greater  part  of  the  fruit  buds  of  the  peach,  sweet  cherry 
and  most  varieties  of  Japan  plums  were  destroyed,  as 
well  as  honeysuckles  and  many  shrubs  heretofore  con¬ 
sidered  hardy.  A  mild  Winter  followed,  succeeded  by  a 
March  so  warm  that  we  had  but  a  trifle  of  frost  during 
the  month.  April  was  nearly  a  normal  month,  but  tho 
vicious  cold  and  frosts  of  May  and  June  destroyed  the 
greater  part  of  the  buds  that  escaped  the  December 
freeze,  as  well  as  greatly  injuring  all  early  crops  not 
frost-proof,  and  reducing  the  cranberry  crop  probably 
over  half.  May  and  the  first  half  of  June  as  dry  perhaps 
as  we  have  ever  known  added  to  our  tribulations.  The 
results  are  no  peaches,  nor  cherries,  very  few  plums,  a. 
fair  crop  of  pears  of  not  the  best  quality,  a  quarter  of 
a  crop  of  the  poorest  apples  on  record,  all  berries  and 
currants  a  poor  crop,  hay  good,  potatoes  good  only  for 
considerable  rot;  truck  crops  ver>'  variable,  but  averag¬ 
ing  light.  Prices  have  been  high,  which  has  helped  to 
quite  an  extent,  and  almost  all  seem  to  be  full  of  hope 
and  courage  for  the  contests  of  another  season. 

Plymouth  Co.,  Mass.  c.  w.  m. 


A  WOMAN  FARMER’S  NOTES. 

'Ihere  is  but  little  woodland  on  Cherry  Mount  Farm, 
possibly  five  acres  of  scattering  trees.  Two  years  ago 
it  became  necessary  to  make  some  repairs  on  the  barn, 
and  the  previous  Winter  1  had  a  quantity  of  hard  maple 
cut  and  sold  the  logs  at  a  neighboring  sawmill.  The  tops 
were  sold,  to  neighbors  for  firewood.  The  amount  realized 
paid  for  cutting  and  drawing  the  logs,  and  gave  a  surplus 
which  nearly  covered  the  cost  of  the  needed  repairs. 
Care  was  taken  in  cutting  the  trees  to  damage  the  under¬ 
growth  as  little  as  possible,  for  a  young  forest  has  sprung 
up  to  replace  the  old  one,  and  the  trees  are  well  advanced, 
some  of  them  six  inches  in  diameter.  There  is  consider¬ 
able  beech  in  the  woods,  and  the  trees  are  past  their  .est. 
1  hope  to  sell  them  next  Winter.  If  the  uncultivated 
products  of  the  farm  will  pay  for  needed  repairs,  there 
is  no  excuse  for  neglecting  them. 

Apple  picking  began  here  about  October  1.  Two  great 
annoyances  vex  the  orchardists  this  Fall:  Labor  is  scarce 
and  high,  and  barrels  are  hard  to  obtain  at  any  price. 
Coopers  have  sent  their  great  racks  filled  with  barrels  to 
our  doors  in  other  years.  Now  we  must  draw  the  barrels 
ourselves  and  even  then  it  is  difficult  to  get  more  than 
50  at  once.  The  price  is  40  cents,  with  a  drive  of  nearly 
20  miles  for  the  round  trip  in  hauling  them.  Apples  must 
bring  a  good  price  if  the  farmer  comes  out  even. 

With  the  exception  of  about  four  quarts  per  day  of 
wheat  bran  and  middlings  my  nine  Cheshires  get  noth¬ 
ing  but_  apples  and  grass.  They  are  now  fat,  but  the 
youngsters  grow  rapidly  and  the  older  breeders  are  well 
rounded  and  in  the  pink  of  condition.  They  will  need 
more  grain  when  the  weather  is  colder,  but  Cheshires 
will  live  well  on  clover  in  mild  w’eather. 

Seneca  County  Fair,  w'hich  is  held  every  year  at  Water¬ 
loo,  N.  _Y.,  has  developed  a  full-fledged  poultry  show  as 
one  of  its  attractions.  Sixteen  hundred  birds  were  ex- 
I'.ibitcd  this  year,  many  of  them  being  of  exceptional 
merit.  The  liberal  premiums  offered  hav’e  drawn  fine  ex¬ 
hibits  from  ail  over  the  country,  and  the  home  birds  had 
to  bestir  themselves  if  they  won  their  share  of  honors, 
[fhe  price  of  eggs  was  never  .so  high  at  this  season  as  it 
is  this  year.  Strictly  fresh  eggs  retail  readily  at  25  cents 
I'er  dozen.  Spring  chickens  sell  at  18  cents  per  pound, 
an  unusually  high  price  for  this  section.  A  recent  rainy 
day  was  utilized  in  whitewashing  the  henhouse.  Every¬ 
thing  movable  w’as  taken  out  and  what  remained  was 
deluged  with  lime  wash  well  perfumed  with  carbolic  acid. 
New  nest  boxes  and  roosts  were  put  in  and  the  house 
.seems  sweet  and  clean.  It  is  time  the  pullets  were  in 
Winter  quarters,  and  the  surplus  cockerels  in  the  frying 
pan.  little. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  NOTES. 

Farmers’  Institutes  have  been  held  in  most  of  the 
counties  of  the  State,  and  the  attendance  has  been  better 
than  that  of  any  previous  year.  Our  farmers  are  reading 
more  agricultural  papers,  and  consequently  doing  better 
work  than  ever  before.  Wherever  The  It.  N.-Y.  is  read 
it  is  highly  appreciated.  I  say  to  our  farmers  if  they 
want  a  scientific  as  well  as  a  practical  farm  paper  there 
is  none  better.  Its  horticultural  department  is  worth  to 
a  farmer  growing  fruit  all  the  paper  costs.  Our  farmers 
are  just  now  beginning  to  learn  that  it  is  possible  to 
make  their  farms  richer  each  year  and  still  harvest  large 
crops  therefrom;  hence  they  are  turning  their  attention 
to  growing  cow  peas,  more  clover  and  other  leguminous 
crops.  This  is  more  a  grazing  than  a  farming  State,  and 
our  farmers  are  anxious  to  learn  how  to  maintain  the 
permanent  pastures.  This  subject  has  been  discussed  in 
many  of  our  meetings.  The  advice  generally  given  by  our 
instructor  is  to  cease  grazing  so  closely  and  to  discon¬ 
tinue  Winter  pasturing  entirely.  The  shiftless  method 
of  stacking  the  rough  food  out  of  doors  and  feeding  the 
live  stock  outside  also  is  being  superseded  by  the  more 
sensible,  humane  and  economical  method  of  housing 
everything.  Better  and  more  commodious  barns  are  being 
built.  The  Grange,  which  has  had  such  a  hearty  support 
from  The  R.  N.-Y'.,  is  enjoying  a  season  of  prosperity 
unparalleled  in  this  State.  The  number  of  Subordinate 
Granges  has  doubled  since  the  State  Grange  met  in  Janu¬ 
ary  last.  There  is  a  fight  on  in  this  State  between  the 
corporations  and  the  agricultural  class.  An  effort  is  be¬ 
ing  made  to  bring  about  uniformity  of  assessments,  and 
the  Governor  has  come  out  w'ith  no  uncertain  sou.nd, 
declaring  th.at  the  farmers  are  paying  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  taxes,  while  they  own  but  one-fourth  of 
the  wealth,  and  on  account  of  this  courageous  stand  he 
has  been  branded  by  the  money  pow'ers  as  a  fanatic  and 
as  one  who  is  opposing  the  development  of  the  State.  In 
lirevious  campaigns  in  this  State  money  has  .alw.ays  won. 
It  is  hard  to  tell  how  it  will  turn  out.  The  people  are 
with  the  Governor,  but  the  corporations  have  no  regard 
for  their  rights.  w.  d.  z. 


Farm  h.ands  are  very  scarce  in  my  locality  because  the 
majority  of  young  men  that  were  brought  up  here  have 
gone  West  where  work  is  more  plentiful,  wages  higher 
and  land  cheaper.  While  some  good  hands  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  yet  all  are  not  the  kind  one  w’ould  desire.  I  do 
not  see  how’  a  labor  union  among  farm  hands  could  be 
of  any  benefit  to  our  farmers.  c.  p.  h. 

Tobinsport,  Ind. _ 


NIAGARA  CO.  APPLES. — The  apple  crop  is  more  vari¬ 
able  this  year  than  I  ever  saw  it  before.  In  some  parts 
of  the  county  the  quality  is  splendid;  90  per  cent  will 
barrel  as  No.  1.  In  other  parts  the  aphis  did  so  much 
damage  and  fungus  is  so  prevalent  that  people  are  shak¬ 
ing  the  fruit,  selling  to  the  evaporators,  saying  it  would 
not  pay  to  sort.  It  is  evident  that  we  must  substitute  some 
other  package  for  the  barrel.  They  started  in  at  30  cents, 
and  have  been  steadily  going  up.  until  to-day  they  have 
touched  60  cents  and  could  not  be  had  at  that  price.  We 
are  picking  some  very  fine  apples  from  an  orchard  that 
has  not  been  plowed  in  40  years  or  more,  large,  firm  and 
high  colored.  J.  s.  woodward. 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

Gombal'lt’s  Caustic  Balsam  applied  just  as  you  are 
turning  the  horse  out.  will  be  of  great  benefit.  One 
great  advantage  in  using  this  remedy  is  that  after  it  is 
applied  it  needs  no  care  or  attention.  Of  course  it  can 
be  used  with  equal  success  while  horses  are  in  the  stable, 
but  many  people  in  turning  their  horses  out  would  use 
Caustic  Balsam  if  they  were  reminded  of  it. 

We  have  many  letters  showing  the  popularity  of  Tuttle’s 
Elixir  with  horsemen.  We  print  below  a  sample:  “Dr. 
S.  A.  Tuttle,  Dear  Sir:— I  wrote  you  some  time  ago  in 
regard  to  a  young  stallion  that  was  off  a  little  in  his 
front  legs.  I  procured  some  the  Elixir  and  used  it  as 
you  directed,  and  it  is  straightenlne  him  up  all  right.  I 
was  offered  $600  for  him  yesterday.  It  is  a  w’onderful 
medicine,  and  deserves  the  attention  of  all  horsemen.” 

The  Banking  by  Mail  system  which  the  Pittsburg  Bank 
for  Savings  of  Pittsburg  originated  seven  or  eight  years 
ago  makes  it  possible  for  every  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  no 
matter  where  he  resides,  to  have  an  investment  or  savings 
account  with  this  strong  old-established  institution,  and 
banking  can  be  done  with  the  same  ease  and  safety  as 
residents  of  Pittsburg  enjoy,  ail  of  which  is  explained 
in  new  booklet  mailed  free  with  a  souvenir  of  Pittsburg 
if  you  will  mention  The  R.  N.-Y. 

The  remarkable  business  being  done  by  P.  M.  Sharpies, 
manufacturer  of  the  Sharpies  tubular  separator,  at  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  is  witnessed  by  the  fact  that  he  is  again 
enlarging  his  plant.  It  was  only  last  year  that  large 
aditions  w’ere  made  which  it  W'as  supposed  would  meet 
all  demands  for  manufacturing  and  storage,  but  the  in¬ 
ability  to  keep  up  with  their  orders  during  the  past  year 
determined  the  necessity  for  the  building.s  now  being 
erected.  Nothing  short  of  a  phenomenal  demand  for  the 
popular  tubular  could  make  necessary  the  extensive  en¬ 
largements  at  this  time. 
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[  Woman  and  Home 


From  Day  to  Day. 

(to  RIGHT  ON  -WORKING. 

Ah.  yes,  the  task  is  hard,  ’tis  true. 

But  what’s  the  use  of  sighing? 

They’re  soonest  with  their  duties  througii 
Who  bravely  keep  on  trying. 

There’s  no  advantage  to  be  found 
In  sorrowing  or  shirking; 

They  with  success  are  soonest  crowned 
W^ho  just  go  right  on  working. 

Strive  patiently  and  with  a  will 
That  shall  not  be  defeated; 

Keep  singing  at  your  ta.sk  until 
You  see  it  stand  completed. 

Nor  let  the  clouds  of  doubt  draw  near. 
Your  .sky’s  glad  sunshine  marking; 

Be  brave,  and  fill  your  heart  with  cheer, 
.\nd  just  go  right  on  working. 

—Nixon  Waterman,  in  Success. 

* 

A  iJKOOMSTicK,  with  a  deep  notch  cut 
into  one  end,  will  do  away  with  the  step- 
ladder  as  an  aid  in  hanging  pictures,  un¬ 
less  they  are  exceptionally  heavy.  The 
wire  is  slipped  into  the  notch,  and  the 
picture  raised  and  readily  transferred 
from  the  broomstick  to  its  hook  or  nail. 
* 

Wk  have  heard  of  a  small  six-year- 
old  who  rather  resented  any  attempt  to 
criticise  her  mode  of  work.  The  cliild 
was  sewing,  when  her  older  sister  asked: 
“Why  don’t  you  use  a  pattern?”  The 
small  girl  replied  with  a  dignity  greater 
than  her  knowledge:  “I  don’t  need  a 
pattern.  I  sew  by  ear,” 

* 

A  VKUY  nice  way  of  warming  cold 
roast  mutton  or  lamb  is  as  follows;  Put 
one  teaspoonful  of  chopped  onion  into 
a  stewpan  with  one  ounce  of  butter. 
Place  it  over  a  slow  fire,  keep  the  onions 
stirred  until  rather  brown,  then  add 
some  fiour,  mix  it  in  well  and  fry  for 
five  minutes;  then  pour  in  one-half  pint 
of  gravy  well  seasoned,  and  let  it  boil 
until  thickened  and  brown;  add  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  sugar  and  one  of  vinegar, 
cne  of  Worcestershire  sauce,  a  few 
chopped  gherkins  and  a  few  button 
mushrooms  if  at  hand;  put  in  the  mut¬ 
ton,  which  has  been  previously  sliced 
in  thin  slices  and  perfectly  free  from 
fat;  let  it  remain  a  few  minutes  and 
simmer,  not  boil. 

Arout  60  years  ago,  according  to  Dar¬ 
win,  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authori¬ 
ties  of  San  Fernando  in  Chili  arrested 
a  man  on  the  charge  of  witchcraft,  he- 
(iause  he  kept  some  caterpillars  which 
turned  into  butterflies.  We  may  well 
smile  at  the.  ignorant  prejudice  thus 
shown,  and  yet  how  little  we  of  the 
average  know  of  nature’s  daily  wonders 
after  all!  Where  do  the  mosquitoes 
spend  the  Winter,  and  why  do  oak  trees 
appear  in  many  clearings  when  the 
pines  are  cut  down,  and  why  are  isolated 
granite  bowlders  found  in  places  where 
all  the  underlying  rock  is  sandstone,  and 
are  angleworms  friends  or  foes  to  the 
farmer?  Many  a  fairly  educated  per¬ 
son  could  not  give  an  intelligent  answer 
to  these  questions.  We  want  more  na¬ 
ture  study,  not  merely  in  the  school,  but 
also  in  the  home.  It  will  be  of  profound 
value,  not  only  because  it  trains  the 
faculties,  but  also  because  it  fills  coun¬ 
try  life  with  intelligent  interests. 

* 

The  interest  in  manual  training,  now 
given  in  many  schools,  extends  far  from 
the  cities  where  opportunities  are  freely 
offered  for  such  instruction.  Such  work 
may  be  of  especial  value  to  young  peo¬ 
ple  in  isolated  rural  communities  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter,  where  life  grows  mo¬ 
notonous,  and  social  opportunities  are 
few.  Carving,  basket  making  and  bead 
work  are  three  favorite  lines  in  such 
tiaining,  suited  for  young  or  old,  and 
if  a  girl  prefers  jackknife  to  needle  there 
is  no  reason  why  she  should  not  take 
up  chip  carving  instead  of  head  work, 


or  try  both,  and  basket  making  into  the 
bargain.  Very  useful  little  manuals  on 
these  subjects  are  published  by  the  Art 
Craft  Supply  Co.,  of  Chicago,  costing  2^ 
cents  each;  they  include  Basket  Making, 
Chip  Carving  and  Bead  Work.  Tools 
and  designs  are  illustrated,  making  it 
possible  to  acquire  instruction  without 
a  teacher.  Some  of  the  Indians  are  still 
our  leaders  in  bead  and  basket  work, 
and  in  the  latter  art,  the  best  we  can  do 
merely  copies  them.  Some  very  beau¬ 
tiful  basketry  is  made  at  Deerfieid, 
Mass.,  under  the  guidance  of  those 
teachers  who  have  revived  a  number  of 
the  old  handicrafts  there.  Basket  and 
bead  work  is  now  a  fashionable  fad,  but 
we  may  applaud  even  a  fad  when  it 
tends  to  dignify  manua-i  work. 

* 

Anyone  who  has  had  the  misfortune 
to  live  in  a  gossip-iidden  community 
will  sympathize  with  the  harassed 
spinster  in  Kate  Douglass  Wiggin’s  new 
book,  “Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm.  ' 
Asked  whether  she  intends  to  end  her 
life  away  from  the  town  where  she  was 
brought  up,  she  says: 

l  do  mo.st  certainly,  if  1  can  get  any 
other  place  to  stay.  1  was  bein’  worn  to 
a  shadder  liere,  tryin’  to  keep  my  little 
secrets  to  myself,  an’  never  succeedin’. 
First  they  had  it  1  wanted  to  marry  the 
minister,  and  when  he  took  a  wPiO  hi 
Standish  1  was  known  to  be  disappointed. 
Then  for  five  or  six  years  they  suspicioned 
I  was  tryin’  for  a  place  to  teach  school, 
and  when  I  gave  up  hope,  an’  took  to 
dressmakln’.  they  pitied  me  and  sympa¬ 
thized  with  me  for  that.  "Vi’-hen  father 
died,  I  was  bound  I’d  never  let  anybody 
know  how  I  was  left,  for  that  spites  ’em 
worse  than  anything  el.se;  but  there’s  way.s 
o’  findin’  out,  an’  they  found  out,  hard  as 
I  fought  ’em!  Then  there  w-as  my  brother 
James,  that  went  to  Arizona  when  ho  was 
IG.  I  gave  good  news  of  him  for  30  years 
runnin’,  but  Aunt  Achsy  Tarbox  had  a  fer¬ 
ritin’  cousin  that  went  out  to  Tombstone 
for  her  health,  an’  she  wrote  to  a  post¬ 
master,  or  to  some  kind  of  a  town  au¬ 
thority,  an’  found  Jim  and  w'rote  back 
Aunt  Achsy  all  about  him  and  how  unfor¬ 
tunate  he’d  been.  They  knew  when  I  had 
my  teeth  out  and  a  new'  .set  made;  they 
knew  when  I  put  on  .a  false  front  piece 
they  knew  when  the  fruit  peddler  asked 
me  to  be  his  third  wife— T  never  told  ’em, 
an’  yo,u  can  bo  sure  he  never  did.  but  they 
don’t  need  to  be  told  in  this  village;  they 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  gue.ss,  an’  they’ll 
guess  right  every  time.  I  was  all  tuckered 
(Hit  tryin’  to  mislead  ’em  and  deceive  ’em 
and  sidetrack  ’em. 

In  many  eases  we  find  that  a  tendency 
to  gossip  is  due  to  an  alert  intelligence 
with  nothing  of  mental  w'orth  to  occupy 
it.  The  best  antidote  for  it  is  the  broad¬ 
ening  of  intellect  that  comes  with  gen¬ 
eral  culture,  and  good  reading  is  the 
first  step  to  that  end. 


What  joys  are  lost,  what  hopes  are  given 
As  thro’  this  death-struck  world  we  roam 
We  dream  awhile  that  Home  is  Heaven; 
We  find  at  length  that  Heaven  is  Home. 

—Bishop  of  Durham. 


Tested  Elderberry  Recipes. 

Canned  ELDEnBERMEs. — We  are  very 
fond  of  elderberry  pie;  put  them  up 
one-half  pound  sugar  to  one  pound  fruit; 
they  need  no  further  sweetening  when 
put  in  the  pie.  We  think  them  far  su¬ 
perior  to  huckleberries.  .s.  .t.  o. 

Fr.DERREnniEs  for  Pies. — Here  is  a 
recipe  for  preserving  elderberries  that 
will  make  pies  as  good  as  huckleberry 
pie:  To  nine  pounds  of  elderberries 
nicely  picked  from  stems  add  three 
pounds  of  sugar  and  one  pint  cider 
vinegar.  Boil  until  thoroughly  cooked, 
and  bottle.  mrs.  l.  c.  minnert. 

PiCKEED  EeDERRERRTER  FOR  PlES. — 

Seven  pounds  elderberries,  stemmed, 
four  pounds  sugar,  one  pint  vinegar,  two 
tablespoonfuls  cinnamon,  one  tablespoon 
cloves.  Boil  until  the  juice  is  rather 
thick.  They  will  keep  in  an  open  jar. 
1  have  preserved  elderberries  in  this  way 
for  24  years,  and  have  yet  to  learn  of 
the  first  person  who  does  not  like  them 
after  giving  them  a  trial. 

MR.R.  M.  .T.  TIIROOP. 

Preserved  Elderberries. — S  even 
])ounds  of  elderberries,  three  pounds  of 
granulated  sugar,  three  lemons  sliced 
thin;  put  the  elderberries  alone  in  a 
stone  jar  in  warm  salt  and  water  over 
night.  Next  morning  drain  them  in  a 
colander,  make  syrup  of  the  sugar  and 
lemons  and  one  pint  of  water,  then  put 
elderberries  in  the  syrup  and  cook. 
When  they  begin  to  boil  hard  time  them 
20  minutes,  then  pour  in  a  jar  or  can 
ready  for  use.  mrs.  caia’in  rui.i.ivan. 

Sweet  Pickled  Elderberries. — Use 
ripe  fruit;  remove  all  small  stems. 
Cook  seven  pounds  of  berries  (slowly, 
about  two  hours),  in  three  pounds 
sugar  and  one  pint  pure  cider  vinegar. 
Cool  and  put  in  covered  crock  and  you 
will  have  the  best  readymade  pie-tim¬ 
ber  in  the  market,  superior  to  most 
kinds  of  canned  sauce  for  pies.  To  those 
who  like  lemon  flavor,  a  few'  slices  of 
lemon  may  be  cooked  with  the  berries, 
hut  pure  elderberry  is  good  enough  for 
a  good  judge  of  pies.  mrs.  il  w.  ii. 

Preservi.mo  Elderberries. — Here  is 
a  recipe  which  1  have  used  and  find  ex¬ 
cellent.  We  are  especially  fond  of  them 
in  pies;  Shell  berries.  To  an  eight- 
quart  panful  use  a  heaping  tablespoon 
of  salt,  pour  on  hot  water  and  let  stand 
half  an  hour;  drain  well.  To  seven 
pounds  of  berries  thus  prepared,  use 
three  pounds  of  sugar  and  one  pint  of 
vinegar;  boil  w'ell.  If  one  w'ish  to  keep 
in  jars  w’ithout  sealing  they  should  be 
boiled  down  thoroughly.  For  pies  add 
a  little  sugar  and  flour  enough  slightly 
to  thicken  the  juice. 

MRS.  M.  F.  A'OSSI.ER. 


The  (dealer  who 
sells  lamp-ehim- 
neys  to  last,  is 
either  a  shrewid 
or  an  honest  man. 

Macbeth. 

How  to  take  care  of  lamps,  including  the 
getting  of  right-shape  chimneys,  is  in  my 


Index ;  sent  free. 


Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


From  Pole  To  Equaitor 

ELGIN  mTCHES 


run 


Mike 


An  illustrated  history 
of  the  watch  sent 
free  upon  re¬ 
quest  to 
Elgin 
National 
Watch  Co. 
Elgin,  III. 


MRS.  L.  R.  TRYON 

lives  in  a  small  town  in  southern 
Connecticut.  She  writes ; 


"Each  year  for  seven  years  we 
tried  to  pay  off  a  little  of  the 
mortgage  on  our  home  but  al¬ 
most  every  time  wc  got  a  little 
put  by  sickness  or  something 
else  seemed  to  eat  it  up. 

/  had  earned  pin  -  money 
through  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  and  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post  and  thought  of 
the  same  plan  to  help  pay  the 
mortgage.  The  prtze  money 
for  the  summer’s  work,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  commissions, 
will  pay  the  last  installment 
next  month,  all  done  by  my¬ 
self  in  odd  hours  during 
about  a  year  and  a  half." 

Thousands  are  earning  money  by  this 
plan.  Anybody  can  do  (lie  same. 

Besides  paying  liberally  for  every  sub¬ 
scription  secured  we  are  giving 

$50,000 

in  Cxtra  CasK  Prizes 

Bach  month  $5000  will  be  given  to 
325  persons  who  do  the  best  work  that 
mouth  and,  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
$10,000  more  to  the  451  persons  who 
have  done  the  best  work  during  the 
whole  time.  Everything  necessary  sent 
on  request. 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
6i2  Arch  Street 
Phllsdefphia,  Pennsylvania 


No  Smoke  House.  Smoke  meat  with 
KRAUSERS’  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  delicious  flavor. 
Cheaper,  cleaner  than  old  way.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  E.  ICraaser  dt  Ilro.,  Rlilton,  Pa. 


All  Kalamazoo  ranges 
and  cook  slocea  are 
equipped  with  patent 
oven  thermometer. 
Makes  baking  sure 
and  easy. 

The  KALAMAZOO 

A  better  stove  or  range  than  you  can  get 
from  any  other  source.  A  saving  of  from  2!)^ 
to  40%  in  price.  Prompt  shipment  from  fac¬ 
tory  to  user.  Factory  prices— no  dealers' 
profits.  Freight  prepaid  by  us.  360  days 
approval  test.  Guarantee  backed  by  820,000 

KALAMAZOO 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

are  manufactured  by 
us  in  our  own  factory 
We  know  they  are  all 
ri^it  “clear  tHrough." 
Don’t  confuse  them 
with  cheap 
mail  order 
goods. 

We  aire  Ihe 
only 

stove 

manufactur- 
in  the  world 
selling  their  entire 
product  direct 
from  their  own  fac¬ 
tory  to  the  user. 

There  isn’t  a  better  stove 
or  ran^e  at  any  price 

and  by  eliminatiug  all 
dealers’  and  middlemen’s 
profits  we  save  you  easily 
23%  to40%.  Moreover  we 
give  you  a  3G0  Days  Ap¬ 
proval  Test.  If  your  pur¬ 
chase  is  not  satisfactory 
in  every  way,  return  the 
goodsat  our  expense.  We 
have  a  complete  line  of 
ranges,  cook  stoves  and 
heaters  for  fuel  of  all 
kinds.  All  stoves  blacked, 
polished  and  ready  for 
business. 

It  will  pay  you  to 
investigate. 

Send  for  catalog  No.  lU  and  prices,  freight  prepaid 

THB  KALAMAZOO  STOVS  CO., 
Manufacturers, 

Kalamazoo,  MicKlgan, 


ers 
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The  Photographic  Cotnpetltioii. 

The  extended  period  for  eompstltion 
ill  garden  photographs  ends  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing  date  of  present  issue.  We  re¬ 
gard  the  competition  as  a  great  success; 
it  has  called  out  a  number  of  forcible 
and  instructive  pictures.  Some  of  the 
least  pretentious  of  these  are  really  the 
most  instructive,  since  they  show  what 
may  be  done  to  beautify  the  plainest 
surroundings  by  intelligent  useof  every¬ 
day  material.  The  pictures  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  critical  examination  of 
five  persons,  before  final  judgment  is 
rendered.  It  is  likely  that  a  number  of 
pictures  will  be  used  for  illustration  in 
addition  to  the  three  prize  winners. 
.\nnouncement  will  be  made  of  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  competition  as  early  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  will  permit.  As  the  paper 
goes  to  press  a  week  in  advance  of  the 
date  of  issue,  we  shall  be  unable  to  make 
this  announcement  before  the  middle  of 
November. 


Old  Virginia  Ham. 

Select  10  fresh  pork  hams  of  10  pounds 
each,  rub  over  the  flesh  side  of  these  a 
mixture  composed  of  two  pounds  of 
brown  sugar,  one-quarter  pound  of  salt¬ 
peter,  one-quarter  pound  of  black  pep¬ 
per  and  one-eighth  pound  of  red  pep¬ 
per.  Salt  enough  to  cover  the  hams, 
about  three  quarts  to  the  100  pounds. 
Pack  in  a  tub  or  box  with  the  skin 
downward.  Let  them  remain  six  weeks, 
then  hang  by  a  string  and  smoke  with 
green  wood,  hickory  is  preferable  a  few 
hours  each  day,  for  a  period  of  10  days. 
Rub  over  with  hickory  ashes  and  leave 
them  hanging  for  three  weeks,  after 
which  w’rap  in  paper  and  put  in  bags. 
They  are  best  from  one  to  two  years 
old.  Hams  cured  as  above,  being  un¬ 
surpassed  in  quality  and  flavor,  need  to 
be  boiled  in  water  only.  To  cook  the 
ham,  soak  in  cold  water  six  to  eight 
hours;  wash  and  scrape  thoroughly,  put 
in  a  closed  boiler  nearly  full  of  cold 
water,  boil  slowly  allowing  20  minutes 
to  the  pound.  When  done  let  the  ham 
remain  in  the  liquor  till  cool;  then  re¬ 
move  the  skin,  spread  over  with  moist¬ 
ened  brown  sugar,  cover  with  cracker 
dust,  put  in  a  hot  oven  a  few  minutes 
till  a  niit  brown.  Serve  on  platter  gar¬ 
nished  with  parsley.  mu.s.  u.  u.  uir.i.. 


The  Holy  Thom. 

Science  and  oral  tradition  do  not  al¬ 
ways  agree,  but  the  miraculous  Christ¬ 
mas-blooming  Glastonbury  thorn,  ven¬ 
erated  by  medieval  England,  is  now  ac¬ 
cepted  by  botanical  research,  being  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  distinct  variety  of  the  haw¬ 
thorn,  under  the  name  of  Crattegus  Oxy- 
acanlha  prmcox.  The  original  “Holy 
Thorn,”  about  which  are  woven  count¬ 
less  legends,  existed  at  Glastonbury,  in 
Somerset,  site  of  the  first  Christian 
church  established  in  Rritain.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  tradition  Josepli  of  A  rimathea, 
who  had  wandered  across  Europe  as  a 
missionary  of  the  new  faith,  founded 
this  church  in  the  year  60  of  our  era, 
and,  while  preaching,  struck  into  the 
earth  the  thorn  staff  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  the  Holy  Land.  It  mirac¬ 
ulously  budded  and  bloomed  on  the  eve 
of  the  Nativity,  continuing  its  yeai’ly 
miracle  until  it  was  destroyed  during  the 
civil  wars  by  a  Roundhead  soldier,  who 
hacked  it  to  pieces  as  a  Popish  relic. 
The  variety  had  been  preserved,  how¬ 
ever,  by  seeds  or  grafts,  so  in  spite  of 
this  vandalism  the  Glastonbury  thorn 
has  remained  existent. 

As  to  the  unseasonable  blooming  of 
this  hawthorn,  tradition  is  amply  sup¬ 
ported  by  present-day  facts.  Within  I’e- 
cent  years  an  Engli.sh  gardening  periodi¬ 
cal  noted  the  blooming  of  a  well-known 
specimen  in  Ireland  December  22.  Oral 
tradition  states  that  the  original  tree 
visually  bloomed  about  the  first  week  in 


January,  and  that  this  fact  was  used  by 
some  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  cele¬ 
brating  Christmas  on  January  6  (Old 
Christmas  or  Epiphany)  instead  of  De¬ 
cember  25.  The  respectable  age  of  six¬ 
teen  centuries  or  thereabout  attributed 
to  the  “Holy  Thorn,”  is  not  inconceiv¬ 
able,  since  the  hawthorn,  like  the  yew, 
is  very  long-lived.  At  least  one  English 
hawthorn  existing  within  recent  years, 
had  an  apparently  clear  title  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  contemporary  of  Alfred  the 
Great.  We  do  not  know  of  any  case 
where  the  Glastonbury  thorn  has  been 
bloomed  in  this  country. 


The  Rural  Patterus. 

Shirt  waists  with  yoke  fronts  are  pe¬ 
culiarly  well  adapted  to  young  girls. 
This  one  includes  box  pleats  and  straps 
over  the  shoulders  as  well  as  the  yoke, 
which  is  cut  in  battlements  at  the  lower 
edge.  The  model  is  made  of  white  linen, 


12  to  16  yra. 

machine  stitched  and  trimmed  with 
pearl  buttons,  but  all  waisting  materials, 
cotton,  linen,  silk  and  wool  are  appro¬ 
priate.  The  straps  over  the  shoulders 
are  novel,  but  both  they  and  the  yoke 
can  be  omitted  if  a  plainer  waist  is  de¬ 
sired.  The  waist  consists  of  the  fronts, 
hack  and  yoke.  Both  fronts  and  back 
are  laid  in  full  length  box  pleats  stitched 
at  each  edge.  l)nt  the  backs  are  drawn  | 
down  smoothly  while  the  fronts  pouch 
over  the  belt.  The  yoke  is  arranged  | 
(  ver  the  upper  edges  of  tlie  fronts  and  > 


4485  Missos’  Seven  Gored  Tucked  Sklrr. 


12  to  16  yra. 

ijcneath  the  center  pleat,  which  is  cut 
in  one  with  the  front.  The  sleeves  have 
cuffs  tliat  match  the  yoke.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  required  for  the  medium 
size  is  4%  yards  21  inches  wide,  3% 


A  FREE  game— 60  kinds— inside 
each  package  of 

Lion  Coffee 


yards  27  inches  wide,  3%  yards  32  inches 
or  214  yards  44  inches  wide.  The  pat¬ 
tern  4487  is  cut  in  sizes  for  misses  of 
12,  14  and  16  years  of  age;  price  10 
cents  from  this  office. 

Skirts  that  fit  snugly  about  the  hips, 
while  they  provide  rippling  fiare  at  the 
feet  retain  their  vogue.  This  one  Is 
adapted  to  a  wide  range  of  materials, 
but  as  shown  is  made  of  wool  crepe  de 
chine,  in  the  pretty  shade  of  green 
known  as  apple,  stitched  with  silk. 
Wide  tucks  about  the  edge  give  firm¬ 
ness  and  body  to  the  skirt,  while  the 
perpendicular  tucks  provide  the  long 
lines  that  are  always  becoming.  The 
skirt  is  cut  in  seven  gores  with  groups 
of  tucks  so  arranged  that  they  conceal 
all  seams.  The  fullness  at  the  back  is 
laid  in  inverted  pleats  and  at  the  lower 
edge  are  three  wider  tucks  stitched  on 
indicated  lines.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  the  medium  size  is  7 
yards  27  inches  wide,  5  yards  32  inches 
wide,  or  314  yards  44  inches  wide.  The 
skirt  pattern  4485  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls 
of  12,  14  and  16  years  of  age;  price  10 
cents  from  this  office. 


XH«  Shortest 'W AS' 

out  of  an  attack  of 


Rheumatism 
££  Neuralgia 


Is  to  us« 

St.  Jacobs  Oil 

Which  affords  not  only  cure  relief, 
but  a  prompt  cure.  If  soothes, 
subdues,  and  ends  the  suffering. 

Price,  25c.  a.nd  50c. 


SAVE  h  nilB  FlItL 


or  get  all  the 
heat  you  pay 
for. When  you 
nsealochester 
Radiator  you  do. 


Rochester  Radiator  Co., 


Furnace  St., 


Fully  Guaran* 
teed. 

Writ# 
for  book* 
let  oa 
baatloK 
bouMS> 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Blf  ^■He^^OPCATMftl  CC  atwholesalo.  Sond 

f  I  AuLCdforcatalog. Agents 

Clta^^AlL-awanted.  COCiTSBOFTICAiiCO.  ChlMSOtUb 


.CYPHERS  INCUBATOR, 

I  World’s  Standard  Hatcher. 

I  UMd  on  26  Got.  fixpeiiment  Suttoai  In  U.  8.. 
CanAdn,  Autralin  nnd  Now  Zealand.  Gold 
I  Medal  at  Pan*  American, Oot.  1901*  Id-p.drea* 
ISfilf  II  Inrfrea  Complete  catalogue,  IM  p.  exlUn. 

I  SiinnllAA  II  tor  lOo.  Aak  ueareot  office  for  book  No.  1B1 
CVPI1ER8  INCUBATOR  f'O., 
HOlStUre  I  Bufiftle,N.Y.,Chloego,UL, boston, Maw.,  New  York  N*T. 


Even  children  drink  Grain-O 
because  they  like  it  and  the  doc¬ 
tors  say  it  is  good  for  them.  Why 
not  ?  It  contains  all  of  the  nourish¬ 
ment  of  the  pure  grain  and  none 
of  the  poisons  of  coffee. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocers  everywhere :  ISe.  «nd  25c.  per  j)acksge. 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines.'- 

Organize  an  exchange  In  your 
community.  Full  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 

162  St.  Clair  Street, 

C.  N.  801.  CLEVELAirD,  O. 


Banner  Lye 

is  NOT 


Old  Style  Lye 


Our  patented  safety  package  is  easily 
opened  and  you  can  use  as  little  or  much 
at  a  time  as  you  like. 

Hanuer  Lye  is  odorless  aitd  colorless 
and  safe  and  sati.sfactory. 

Makes  Pure  Soap 

— 10  pounds  of  hard  soap  or  20  gallons 
of  soft  soap — without  boiling  or  large 
kettles,  in  only  ten  minutes. 

Banner  Lye  keeps  your  kitchen,  milk- 
room,  milk-pans, etc  ,  and  dairy  absolutely 
sweet  and  clean.  It  takes  away  not  only 
the  dirt  that  you  can  see,  but  the  dirt  that 
you  can’t  see. 

Your  grocer,  druggist,  or  storekeeper  sells  It  for 
3  O  cents.  Send  to  us  for  the  free  book,  "  Uae$  of 
Jianiier  Lye." 

The  Penn  Chemical  'Works.PhlladelpUIa.U  S  A 


5^ 


ON  SUMS 
OF  $50, 
UPWARD 


This  is  not  a  company  of  financial  “mag¬ 
nates”  retaining  the  lion’s  share  of  profits, 
but  one  in  which  small  borrowers  and  small 
lenders  are  mutually  interested.  Let  us  send 
you  full  information  with  testimonials  of  patrons 
—business  and  professional  men,  clergymen, 
etc. — who  have  invested  through  the  company 
for  the  past  five  to  ten  years. 


C  per  rent,  per  annum  quiti  ter 
ly,  liy  elieek.  Willnlr.swal  at 
your  pleu'oiie.and  tull  earnings 
paid  to  tlien  from  tlieday  your 
funds  were  received. 

Assets . $1,700,000 

Surplus  &  Profit,  $175,000 

Ihuirr  Snv  Yurk  lUtnkiu'i  Ihimiimruf 


I.VIIU.STKI  %U  S.\VI\4i;s  «!'  laO.%\  l  O. 

111^  lltlO.VPW.VY,  .SKW  YORK. 


Sausage 

Making 

requires  little timeandlaborif  you 
use  Enterprise  machines;  SS.-uO  buys 
an  oullit  with  Bulllcient  capacity 
for  any  family  butchering.  An 


ENTERPRISE 

Meat  Chopper  and  Sausage  Stutter 


makes  a  combination  lhat  Is  unequaled  for  quality  or  quantity  of  work  per¬ 
formed.  A  No.  10  Meat  Chopper  has  a  capacity  of  tliroe  pounds  of  meat  per 
minute,  and  a  No.  25,  four  quart  size,  Sausage  Stuller  handles  the  meat  as  fast 
as  it  comes  from  the  Chopper.  The  Cylluderof  theStufl'er  is  bored  true  so  lhat 
no  meat  can  work  up  above  the  Plate;  the  patented  Corrugated  Spout  prevents 
air  entering  the  casings;  with  special  attachments  the  Stulfer  Is  easily  converted 
into  a  perfect  I.urd  Press.  The  Chopper  chops  quickly,  uniformly,  perfectly; 
won’t  clog,  break  or  rust.  Enterprise  machines  last  a  life-time.  The  name 
“Entkkpkise”  is  on  every  machine  as  a  guarantee  of  its  quality.  Sold  by  all 
hardware  and  {general  stores.  AVrite  for  Yree  cntaloi;ue  of  household  helps, 
and  send  4  cents  for  the  “Enteupkisino  Housekekpek,”  containingUOO  receipts. 


THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  OF  PA..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JAYNE’S  TONIC  VERMIFUGE 

IS  A  HEALTH  BRINGER. 


MOTHERS. — 'Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
■while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 
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MARKETS 


General  Review, 

The  New  York  Milk  Exchange  has  ad¬ 
vanced  the  price  one-fourth  cent.  It  now 
nets  three  cents  per  quart  to  shippers  in 
26-cent  freight  zone,  where  no  station 
charges  are  made.  Peaches  are  practi¬ 
cally  out  of  the  market.  Grape  prices  hold 
up  w’ell.  The  peddlers  who  usually  sell 
at  10  cents  per  four-pound  basket  are  out 
of  business  this  year,  as  the  retail  price 
is  about  twice  this  sum.  Cranberry  trade 
is  picking  up.  The  call  for  apples  is  im¬ 
proving,  but  they  are  arriving  in  such 
quantities  that  the  market  is  weak  on  all 
but  choice  grades.  Potatoes  have  dropped. 
Top  quotations  given  are  considered  ex¬ 
treme.  Choice  onions  are  selling  w’ell;  all 
others  dull. 

Prices  obtained  during  week  ending  Oc¬ 
tober  22,  1903: 

GRAIN.— Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  8614;  No.  1. 
Northern,  Duluth,  92%;  No.  2,  hard.  New 
York,  85%.  Corn.  51@54.  Oats,  41(5)43.  Rye, 
State,  56@58%.  Barley,  46@54. 

BEANS.— Marrow,  $2.50(5)2.90;  pea,  $2.20(5 
2.25. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.- Hay.  No.  1,  87%@90; 
No.  2,  80@85;  No.  3,  70^177%;  clover,  mixed, 
70(575;  clover,  60(565;  marsh,  50.  Straw,  rye, 
$1(51.25. 

FEED.- Retail  prices.  Western  Spring 
bran,  $20;  standard  middlings.  $22. 

MILK.— New  York  Exchange  price  three 
cents  per  quart  to  shippers  in  26-cent 
freight  zone.  Receipts  for  week  ending 
October  17  were  189,696  cans  milk  and  8,60f 
cans  cream.  The  greatest  quantity,  34,55C 
cans,  came  by  Lackaw'anna  Railroad. 

BUTTEIR. — Creamery,  16(521;  State  dairy, 
154720;  Western  factory,  13%(516;  renovated. 
134717;  packing  stock,  12%(515%. 

CHEESE.— Full  cream,  9@11%;  skims, 
3y2@9y4. 

EGGS. — Choice  to  fancy,  25(530;  lower 
grades,  16(521. 

HOPS.— State,  choice,  30(582;  ordinary, 
25(527;  olds,  10(513. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— Apples,  evaporated, 
6%@7;  sun-dried,  3%(54%;  chops,  100  lbs., 
$2.50(52.60;  cores  and  skins.  $1.50(51.62;  rasp¬ 
berries,  18(522;  huckleberries,  13%(514;  black¬ 
berries,  5%(56%. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples,  choice,  bbl., 
$2@3.25;  under  grades,  $1(51.50.  Pears,  bbl., 
$1.50@4.  Peaches,  16-qt.  basket,  $1(51.25. 
Grapes,  4-11).  basket,  12(520;  24-11).  carrier, 
65(585;  bulk,  ton,  50(560.  Cranberries,  bbl., 
$6.25(58.50. 

VEGETABLES.— Potatoes,  good  to  ch.. 
bbl.,  $1.85@2.12;  low'er  grades,  $1.62@1.75; 
sweets,  yellow,  $1@2.50.  Carrots,  bbl.,  75(5$1. 
Celery,  doz.,  10@40.  Corn,  100,  50®$1.50. 

Cucumbers,  bbl.,  $2(54.50.  Egg  plant.s.  bbl., 
$254.  Lettuce,  doz.,  10(540.  Onions,  bbl., 
yellow',  $1.25(52;  red,  $1.50@2.25;  white,  $1(54. 
Peppers,  bbl.,  75(5$1.50.  Peas,  bu.  basket, 
$15-2.50.  String  beans,  bu.  basket,  755$1.50. 
Squash,  bbl.,  marrow,  50(575;  Hubbard,  $1. 
Turnips,  rutabaga,  75@85.  Tomatoes,  bu. 
box,  40(5$1. 

GINSENG.— Northern,  $5.5056.50;  West¬ 
ern,  $555.50;  Southern,  $4.5055. 

NUTS  .—Chestnuts,  small,  bu.,  $456. 
Large,  cultivated,  $153.  Hickorynuts,  bu., 
SI.7552.  Pecans,  lb.,  757%. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.— V  e  a  1  . 
calves,  good  to  prime,  11512;  buttermilks, 
759.  Pork,  light,  S%59;  medium,  757%. 

LIVE  POL^LTRY. — Chickens,  10;  fow'l.s. 
11;  turkeys,  11;  ducks,  pair,  60575;  geese, 
pair,  $1.2551.37;  pigeons,  pair,  18520. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Turkeys,  12516; 
chickens,  II5I8;  fowls,  8%512;  ducks,  9518; 
geese,  17;  squabs,  doz.,  $1.7553.50. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK.— Steers,  native,  $3.75(0)5.55 ; 
bulls,  $2.2553.90;  cows,  $1.1053.75;  calves, 
veal,  $558.75;  lower  grades,  $354.  Sheep, 
$2.2553.75;  lambs,  $4.7556.75.  Hogs,  $656.15. 

EAST  BUFFALO. — Butchers’  steers, 
$5.25  55.50;  stockers  and  feeders,  $2.7553.85; 
calves,  $658.50.  Sheep,  $1.5053.50;  lambs, 
$4.2555.30.  Hogs.  $5.7555.90;  pigs,  $5.2555.35. 

CHICAGO.— Steers,  good  to  prime,  $5,205 
5.90;  Stockers  and  feeders,  $2.2554.10;  Tex- 
3;  lambs,  $3.4555.75.  Hogs,  mixed  and 
ans,  $2.7553.50;  cow's,  $1.3554.40.  Sheep,  $25 
butchers’,  $5.3555.70. 


Hairy  Vetch  vs.  Orange  Hawkweed. 

In  this  part  of  Maine,  the  Kennebec  Val¬ 
ley.  there  are  two  plants  which  are  making 
preparation  to  owm  the  whole  thing.  One 
is  a  friend,  lately  so  recognized,  the  other 
an  enemy.  The  latter  is  the  Orange  hawk- 
weed.  which  is  the  only  one  as  yet  with 
which  by  digging  and  picking,  salting  and 
oiling  I  am  unable  more  than  to  hold  my 
own.  Tw'enty  years  ago  another  plant, 
with  straggling  growth,  and  strings  of  blue 
flowers,  in  one  of  the  nearby  fields,  began 
to  crowd  out  the  other  grass  and  gain  a 
few  feet  every  year.  It  was  cut  in  haying 


and  usually  left  on  the  ground  for  fear  it 
might  kill  the  cattle.  It  is  the  vetch, 
which  is  now  moving  in  good  society,  and 
looked  up  to  as  quite  equal  to  the  cow  pea. 
There  is  no  plant  which  seems  so  much 
at  home,  in  rich  or  poor  soil,  as  the  Hairy 
vetch.  When  given  a  fair  chance  it  fairly 
covers  the  ground  wuth  billows  of  blue 
ilow'ers.  It  looks  at  a  distance  like  waves 
or  windrows.  Now%  w'hy  cannot  this  good 
fighter,  our  friend,  be  pitted  against  our 
highly-colored  enemy  the  hawkweed,  and 
on  farms  w'here  the  latter  has  run  out  all 
other  plants  be  employed  to  conquer  it? 
I  have  not  tried  it  because  our  fields  are 
fairly  clean,  but  nearby  are  fields  so  badly 
covered  with  hawkweed  that  no  ordinary 
cultivation,  probably,  can  ever  reclaim 
them.  Successive  crops  have  filled  the  soil 
with  seed.  But  the  vetch  itself,  out  of 
place,  is  a  bad  weed,  and  I  do  not  allow 
a  plant  to  seed  if  I  can  help  it.  c.  s.  p. 


FILTER  FOR  A  CISTERN. 

The  simple  plan  for  a  cistern  filter  given 
on  page  692  is  the  one  used  In  my  home 
in  Missouri,  where  the  water  was  about 
the  worst  in  the  world  for  drinking  pur¬ 
poses.  The  cistern  held  100  barrels,  built 
jug  fashion,  the  highest  quality  of  work¬ 
manship.  with  a  windlass  ch'ain  pump,  the 
theory  being,  I  believe,  that  the  water  is 
prevented  from  becoming  still  or  stagnant, 
as  each  turn  brings  the  w'ater  from  the 
very  bottom.  No  Summer  rains  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  into  the  cistern.  Fall,  Winter 
and  the  cold  Spring  rains  kept  us  fully 
supplied.  We  did  not  need  a  particle  of 
ice,  the  water  being  cold  cand  clear.  The 
cleaning  was  very  thorough.  An  extension 
ladder  w'as  lowered,  and  every  inch  of  the 
huge  jug  was  scrubbed,  then  wiped  with 
clean  cloths,  the  bottom  wiped  as  dry  as 
though  one  wanted  to  sit  on  it.  Our 
neighbor’s  cistern  being  much  smaller  than 
ours  sometimes  gave  out  sometime  ahead. 
It  was  cleaned  out  at  once,  we  lending 
our  aid,  of  course,  another  instance  of 
how  people  used  to  be  happy  doing  some 
one  a  favor  and  taking  exchanges  as  the 
only  way  to.  do.  A  w'ord  as  to  the  char¬ 
coal — get  the  best;  do  not  make  it  too 
fine.  If  at  any  time  a  fresh  supply  is  hard 
to  get,  renovate  the  old  by  burning  it  in 
an  iron  kettle  out  of  doors;  the  only  thing 
needed  to  restore  its  purity  Is  this  high 
heat.  ^ _  E.  M. 


“Escutcheon”  or  Milk  Mirror.— What 
is  “escutcheon”  in  cattle,  male  and  female? 

Mooresville,  N.  C.  s.  a.  l. 

Guenon,  a  French  writer,  undertook  to 
show  the  capacity  of  a  cow  as  a  milker 
by  the  “escutcheon”  or  milk  mirror.  This 
is  found  in  the  space  between  the  hips 
above  the  udder.  The  growth  of  hair  is 
upward,  this  being  caused,  as  Guenon 
claimed,  by  the  weight  of  the  udder  and 
milk  veins.  Where  these  are  very  heavy 
the  space  occupied  by  this  upw'ard  growing 
hair  is  larger  and  tvider.  Practical  dairy¬ 
men  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  de¬ 
tails  of  this  “milk  mirror,”  though  it  is 
a  fact  that  this  broad  space  of  up- 
growing  hair  does  indicate  a  good  milker. 

Brief  Poultry  Note.— I  send  you  the 
egg  record  of  Topsy,  a  black  hen  of  un¬ 
known  breed,  purchased  June  1  of  this 
year.  Up  to  September  15  she  has  laid  68 
eggs,  an  average  of  nearly  20  a  month, 
fully  one-third  of  this  number  being  large 
double-yolked  eggs,  some  with  smooth 
shells,  some  roughly  corrugated,  and  some 
with  deep  spiral  grooves.  She  had  free 
range  for  the  first  month  and  has  since 
been  confined  with  the  young  stock.  She 
has  been  fed  bran,  cornmeal,  wheat, 
cracked  corn  and  table  scraps;  no  shells 
or  milk,  and  no  extra  care.  Do  not  hens 
suffer  sometimes  from  too  much  care?  Is 
not  the  plan  of  compelling  hens  to  scratch 
for  a  living  possibly  overdone,  the  fuel  go¬ 
ing  up  the  chimney  instead  of  giving  out 
heat?  I  have  laid  in  a  good  supply  of 
clover  hay  to  cut  for  the  hens  during  the 
Winter,  and  feed  them  cut  grass  and 
clover  with  garden  refuse  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  No  medicines  and  condiments  ex¬ 
cepting  a  little  red  pepper  mixed  with  their 
feed  about  once  a  w'eek  in  very  cold  weath¬ 
er;  fresh  water  once  a  day  in  Summer, 
tw'o  or  three  times  a  day  in  Winter. 

Connecticut.  w.  g.  r. 


English  Bread  Laws.— In  the  United 
States  bread  is  ordinarily  sold  by  the  loaf, 
but  in  Great  Britain  it  can  be  sold  by 
w'eight  only,  although  an  exception  is  made 
in  favor  of  fancy  bread  or  rolls.  The 
weight  or  size  may  differ  according  to 
price,  but  by  act  of  Parliament  it  must 
be  weighed  before  it  is  delivered  to  a  cus¬ 
tomer.  The  weighing  need  not  be  done  in 
the'  presence  of  the  customer,  hut  the 
baker  must  be  provided  with  correct  scales 


and  weights,  not  only  in  his  shop,  but  also 
in  his  delivery  w'agon.  The  absence  of 
such  appliances  subjects  the  baker  to  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  £5,  and  a  refusal  to 
weigh  the  bread  upon  request  will  be  pun- 
i.shed  by  a  similar  fine.  If  he  does  not 
weigh  his  bread,  the  mere  fact  that  a  cus¬ 
tomer  asked  for  it  by  weight  is  evidence 
upon  which  the  baker  may  be  con¬ 
victed.  Penalties  are  of  course  provided 
for  giving  light  weight.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the.se  bread  laws  have  been 
habitually  infringed,  because  their  enforce¬ 
ment  rests  with  the  customer,  who  rarely 
realizes  the  power  thus  conferred.  There 
are  inspectors  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the 
scales  and  the  purity  of  the  products, 
while  the  police  must  see  that  the  scales 
and  weights  are  provided,  but  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  purchaser  to  see  that  the 
w'eighing  is  done,  and  apparently  this  has 
rarely  been  insisted  upon.  Recently  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  while 
this  law  should  protect  consumers  it  has 
been  persistently  infringed,  and  those  pur¬ 
chasers  w’ho  insist  upon  the  weighing  of 
the  bread  find  that  they  have  been  ex¬ 
tensively  defrauded.  The  present  agitation 
of  this  subject  will  give  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  law  to  the  purcha.sers, 
who  will  thus  insist  upon  Its  fulfillment. 
As  a  rule  Great  Britain  appears  very 
active  in  protecting  the  consumer  against 
fraudulent  food;  w’e  are  often  impressed 
by  the  heavy  fines  inflicted  upon  violators 
of  the  food  laws,  and  the  energy  expended 
in  prosecuting  them. 


Homophonic  Conversation  Book  in 
English,  German,  French  and  Italian.  This 
little  book  is  intended  as  an  aid  to  mem¬ 
ory  in  learning  these  languages.  It  is 
based  upon  the  principle  of  similarity  of 
sound,  and  does  not  touch  upon  details  of 
grammatical  construction.  The  conver¬ 
sations  are  arranged  under  different  head¬ 
ings:  Salutation,  The  Time,  The  'W'eather, 
The  News,  etc.  Also  covering  the  various 
situations  and  emergencies  in  travel:  Be¬ 
fore  Sailing,  On  Board  a  Steamship,  Land¬ 
ing.  at  an  Inn,  ’Faking  Furnished  Rooms, 
Traveling  by  Railway,  Breakfast,  Dinner, 
Tea  and  Supper,  Interviews  with  a  Tailor, 
Shoemaker,  Physician.  Bookseller,  etc.— 
in  all  31  headings.  Also  cardinal  and  or¬ 
dinal  numbers  and  divisions  of  time  are 
given,  whether  homophonic  or  not.  Near¬ 
ly  500  homophonic  words  are  used,  an  al¬ 
phabetical  table  of  which  is  added,  giving 
the  form  of  the  word  in  each  language. 
Published  by  C.  V.  Waite,  479  Jackson 
Boulevard.  Chicago;  137  pages;  price  $1. 


MORE  EGGS  AND  LARGER  ONES. 

1  get  many  more  eggs,  and  larger  ones, 
since  I  have  been  using  Bowker’s  Animal 
Meal  than  -with  any  other  preparation  I 
have  ever  fed  to  my  fowls.  It  has  given 
me  excellent  results. 

Topsham,  Vt.  J.  W.  Merritt.— Ad v. 


When  you  w'rite  advertisers  mention  The 
R  N.--Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
*‘a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


WE  BUY  ANYTHING  STcS, 

ping  commissions :  no  charge,  buyer's  commission  our 
profit;  send  explicit  instructions  with  prices.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  assured.  References.  Out-of-Town  Purchasing 
Bureau.  E.  F.  DUVIVIKR,  Prop..63  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y. 


Ill  who  gather  or  cultivate  GINSENG  will  do  well 
ALL  to  write  for  prices  before  selling.  Address, 
LEMUEL  BLACK,  Exporter  of  Raw  Furs  and  lioaler 
in  Ginseng,  Hlghtstown.  N.  J..  Ix)ck  Box  48.  Refer¬ 
ence:  First  National  Bank  of  Hlghtstown. 


WANTED,— Agents  to  sell  Nursery  stock  Whole 
or  part  time  ;  fast  selling  specialties;  choice 
territory.  PROTECTIVE  NURSERIES, Geneva,  N.Y. 


male 

I  I  Cb  I  I  I V  help  of  any  kind, 
favor  us  with  your  orders.  Mail  orders  a  specialty. 
I.  BERZ,  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  St.,  New  York. 


U/ and  wife  to  take  charge  of  small 
If  An  I  LU  farm.  Send  full  particulars  to  J.,  1132 
Broad-Exchange  Building,  New  York  City. 


Apples  Poultry 

During  Pall  and  Winter  wo  have  a  large  trade  in 
Dressed  Poultry.  Let  ns  know  what  you  have  to  sell. 
Wo  also  handle  Eggs,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  and  se¬ 
cure  Highest  Prices  for  Choice  Goods. 

archdeacon  &  CO.,  100  MURRAY  STREET,  N.  Y 


GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Hpecialty.  Consignments  solioited. 
34  &  36  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


Oldest  Commission  auSchlese’ 

pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits' 
WOODWARD  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York' 


eggs, 
E  B 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants,'' 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 
OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


Game, 

1  Poultry  1 

Mushrooms, 

Bhirs, 

1  Calves  1 

Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

1  Hot  House  Lambs,! 

1  Fancy  Eggs. 

FARMS 


For  rich  farming,  fruit  growing,  fine 


climate, 

write 


J.D.S.HANSON 


I  MICH. 


FALL  BARGAIN  LIST 

of  200  of  the  best  trades  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  justout.FREEforstamp;  afew 
with  crops,  stock  and  tools  Included; 
on  easy  terms.  Write  E.  A.STROUT, 
642  Union  Mutual  Bldg.,  Portland,  Me 


IOWA  FARMS  ®.fi- 

Per  AOre« 

Wseno’ Improved  Iowa  farms  close  to  church,  school  AM. 
towa,  ^th  local  telephone  and  rural  mall  deUvery,  soil  rick 
black  toam,andleTel,at|45to  J86  jet  acre.  We  also  hari 
apedai  bargains  In  North  and  South  Dakota  and  Canada,  tu 
yo*  wish  to  buy  or  sell  land  or  city  property  anywhere,  write 
to  n,  for  confidential  terms.  We  make  a  specialty  of  Ions 
’ange  aales,  so  no  matter  how  far  away  you  live,  If  Interest 
write  us.  We  refund  railway  fare  to  parties  who  buy  of  ns^ 
Send  for  price  list  with  pictures  of  farms, 

THE  JOHN  M.CANNON  LAND  AGENCY,  CRESCO,  IOWA. 


" 


DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

Are  In  A  Class  By  Themselves 
There  Being  475,000  In  Use 

OR  TEN  TIMES  ALL  OTHER  MAKES  COMBINED 

FIBST— ALWAYS  BEST-CHEAPEST 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  name  of 
nearest  local  agent. 


THE  BE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 

1213  Filbert  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

9  &  11  Drumm  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Oflices: 

74  Cortland t  Street^ 

NEW  YORK. 


121  Youvllle  Square, 
MONTREAL, 

75  &  77  York  Street, 
TORONTO 

248  McDermot  A  venue 
WINNIPEG . 


OON*T  BUY  GALSOUAIE  EISIGiNES  “TH  e'^MASTER^^WORKM  AN,” 

n’  one-cyllndcr  engines.  Costs  less  to  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  started ;  has  a  wider  sphere 

Df  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration,  can  be  moimted  on  any  light  wagon  as  a  portable  Weighs  less  than  %  of  one-cylinder  engines.  Give  size  of  engine 
teauired.  Please  mention  this  paper.  Send  for  catalogue.  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Established  1853  Meagher  and  16th  Street.  CHICAGO. 
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BUYER  AND  SELLER. 

MARKET  TIME.— This  is  the  time  of 
year  when  the  general  farmer  has  the 
most  produce  to  sell.  Apples,  potatoes, 
hay,  grain  and  straw  are  all  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  These  w’ith  the  special  crops  raised 
here  and  there,  represent  the  time  and 
labor  of  men  and  teams,  cost  of  seed  and 
purchased  fertility,  etc.  The  farmer  nat¬ 
urally  wishes  to  get  as  good  returns  as 
possible  for  these  expenditures. 

WEI  AT  IS  A  FAIR  PRICE?— It  is  not 
always  possible  for  the  grower  to  make  a 
profit  on  what  he  raises.  This  may  be 
because  of  over-abundant  crops  or  faulty 
management  in  selling,  or  perhaps  the 
man  is  raising  what  he  ought  not  to.  We 
know  of  sections  where  formerly  rye  was 
the  best  money  crop,  the  straw  often  sell¬ 
ing  for  from  to  $20  for  the  making 
of  straw  paper.  Now  other  paper  materials 
have  displaced  straw  to  a  large  extent,  yet 
the  same  farmers  continue  to  raise  ryu 
instead  of  some  other  crop  that  could  be 
sold  to  better  advantage.  The  writer’s 
father  one  year  sold  his  rye  for  $1  per 
bushel  and  the  straw  for  $20  per  ton, 
which  was  much  like  plowing  money  out 
of  the  ground.  Usually  there  is  a  profit  to 
the  grower  in  rye  at  50  cents  per  bushel; 
straw,  $12  per  ton;  choice  hay,  $15;  lower 
grade,  $10;  potatoes,  50  cents  per  bushel, 
and  apples,  $1  per  barrel.  The  average  of 
a  number  of  years  w'ould  run  below  this 
range,  but  it  is  sometimes  exceeded. 

WHAT  CAN  THE  BUYER  DO?— We 
refer  now  to  the  buyer  who  is  disposed  tc 
do  a  reasonably  square  business,  not  the 
shark.  This  buyer  would  much  rather  give 
the  farmer  a  profitable  price,  but  he  is 
limited.  He  must  have  a  safe  outlet  for 
the  goods.  Transportation,  storage,  and 
in  the  case  of  perishables,  decay,  are  to  be 
considered.  A  wider  margin  of  profit  is 
necessary  to  make  an  insurance  fund 
against  bad  accounts  and  various  losses. 
These  matters  must  be  provided  for  if  a 
man  is  to  do  an  honest  business. 

RECKLESS  METHODS.— But  this  class 
of  buyers  is  none  too  plenty.  The  wild 
actions  of  some  are  responsible  for  the  un- 
.•^ettlcd,  pull-and-haul  state  into  which 
markets  often  get.  One  of  these  plungers 
goes  into  an  apple  section,  picks  out  a 
good  orchard,  and  pays  more  than  anyone 
else  will  offer.  In  two  days  the  whole 
neighborhood  knows  it,  and  people  come 
from  all  directions  to  get  this  man  to  put 
a  price  on  their  fruit.  He  .says;  “Yes,  I 
will  buy  your  apples,  and  pay  a  big  price, 
but  am  not  quite  ready.  I’ve  got  to  go 
away  for  a  few  days,  but  will  be  back  in 
a  week  or  so.’’  Encouraged  by  this  the 
growers  refuse  to  consider  any  offer  under 
the  sky-rocket  price  established  by  the 
boomer,  thus  driving  away  other  buyers. 
When  the  plunger  comes  around  .again  he 
has  the  field  to  himself  unless  more  of 
his  type  have  droppetl  in.  in  this  case 
there  may  be  competition,  but  more  likely 
they  get  together  and  agree  to  divide  up 
tile  field.  By  this  time  the  market  is  very 
bad.  They  cannot  pay  anywhere  near 
what  the  first  orchard  brought,  but  tho> 
make  the  hard-luck  story  so  plausible  that 
they  get  the  apples.  With  some  modifica¬ 
tions  this  scheme  has  been  worked  dozens 
of  times.  Some  producer  gains  by  it,  but 
his  neighbors  lose. 

MISGUIDED  EFFORT.— The  R.  N.-YL 
believes  that  if  there  is  any  profit  in  a 
crop  the  farmer  ought  to  share  at  least 
equally  with  the  handlers,  but  we  considei 
it  a  decided  injury  to  business  to  give  such 
one-sided  or  prejudiced  crop  and  market 
information  that  the  producer  will  be  led 
to  think  he  ought  to  have  much  more 
than  actual  market  conditions  warrant 
Our  attention  has  been  called  this  year  tc 
cases  where  local  newspapers;,  in  theii 
enthusiasm  to  help  the  farmer,  have  pub¬ 
lished  unqualified  accounts  of  the  larg-. 
prices  at  w^hich  American  apples  have  sold 
in  European  markets.  They  do  not  ex¬ 
plain  that  the  expense  of  getting  the  frui' 
across  is  great,  that  it  must  be  better 
than  what  wdll  go  in  the  average  market 
here,  and  specially  packed  to  stand  the 
voyage  without  injury.  They  set  these 
figures  before  their  readers  and  carry  the 
idea  that '  any  apple  buyer  who  does  not 
t  ome  up  to  them  is  a  swindler.  This  drives 
away  the  better  class  of  buyers  and  in  the 
end  damages  the  producer  more  than  if 
he  had  been  urged  to  .sell  below  the  mar¬ 
ket  price,  for  that  is  what  it  amounts  to 
in  the  end.  The  above  is  not  written  to 
bolster  up  the  side  of  the  apple  buyers. 
As  a  rule  these  men  are  fully  able  to  take 
cure  of  their  own  interests.  But  we  wished 
lo  show  how  farmers  and  their  supporter.s 
■naj'  injure  themselves  by  antagonizing 
this  useful  class  of  men,  who  spend  con¬ 
siderable  money  and  time  in  getting  about 
among  the  growers,  many  of  whom  have 
had  excellent  results  from  this  way  of  sell¬ 
ing  and  do  not  care  to  bother  with  direct 
marketing.  w.  w.  h. 


WORK  ON  JERSEY  TRUCK  FARM. 

We  have  had  no  killing  frost  as  yet.  The 
sweet  corn  planted  after  the  middle  of 
July  has  matured.  The  green  tomatoes 
have  been  picked  off  and  are  ripening  in 
the  cold  frames.  Rain  and  warm  weather 
have  caused  some  rot.  The;.’  might  have 
been  left  on  the  vines  longer,  but  I  was 
afr.aid  that  .a  frost  might  come  so  sudden¬ 
ly  that  we  could  not  get  them  off  in  time. 
I’here  is  no  use  in  trying  to  do  any¬ 
thing  with  them  if  caught  in  a  hard  frost. 
'I'hose  that  we  sell  now  are  inferior  to  the 
vine-ripened  fruit,  but  people  seem  to 
want  them.  Livingston’s  Stone  has  proven 
a  very  satisfactory  variety  this  year.  It 
is  well  named  “Stone,”  being  hard,  with 
a  tough  skin,  but  the  qualit.y  is  as  good 
as  any  shipping  tomato,  and  it  has  ripened 
large  sm.ooth  tomatoes  which  sold  like  hot 
cakes.  My  half-acre  of  muskmelons  were 
a  practical  failure,  not  more  than  half  a 
dozen  barrels  of  salable  melons  being 
picked.  The  cold  rains  of  June  nearly 
killed  the  plants,  and  the  blight,  which 
appeared  in  August,  finished  the  job.  My 
late  potatoes  are  still  in  the  ground.  'ITiey 
have  rotted  but  little  and  promise  a  fair 
yield.  It  may  seem  strange  that  a  truck 
farmer  should  buy  vegetables  for  family 
use,  but  T  confine  myself  to  sweet  corn, 
tomatoes,  potatoes  and  melons,  and  find 
that  I  can  get  my  supplies  of  beets,  egg 
plants,  squashes,  etc.,  from  neighboring 
farmers  cheaper  than  I  can  raise  them. 
Perhaps  if  I  could  get  competent  help 
more  easily  and  did  not  have  so  many 
hens,  .'I  family  garden  might  be  handled 
to  advantage. _  o.  m. 

American  Horticultural  Manual, 
I’ART  H..  by  J.  L.  Budd  and  N.  E. ,  Han¬ 
sen;  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York;  4D0 
pages;  illustrated;  $1.50,  postpaid.  This 
volume  is  devoted  entirely  to  classification 
and  nomenclature  of  fruits,  and  is  a  valu¬ 
able  reference  work.  The  descriptions  are 
given  so  concisely  that  the  book  contains 
more  information  than  some  larger  and 
more  expensive  works. 


VETERINARY  PIXINE  CURES 

Sreue  Heel,  Scratches  and  Hoof  Bot^ -chronic,  ulo _ 

»>fuphcatod-of  the  most  deep  svatod  character,  Craefcad  < 
chapp^  teau,  caked  bac,  cow  j>ox  and  all  inflemmat 
S'ecUoDs  of  the  udder,  ^ddlc  and  Collar  Galls,  Hop 
I  Chafes,  aud  Abscesses,  Old  chronic  Sorts,  the  rtsoltl 
Aof  pleasure  by  badly  fitting  hartiess  or  by  irntadag  nuprs  1 
^  sweat  and  hsir  undtr  the  harness.  It  makts  a  V 
[posiUvt  and  pennanent  cure  hy  producing  beslchy 
gronulsUoDS,  building  up  new  cellular  Uesuest  kesUagtJ 
•  naturally  froia  the  botiorn  without  scab  or  scar  ' 
and  stimulating  growth  of  hair,  natural  color.  U 
penetratoa,  soothes  and  heals  while  horse  works. 
Abaolutly  Guaranteed.  Money  back  if  it  fiula. 

2  ox.  25e;  80s.  bOo;  hlb.  pkg.  $4.00. 

At  all  Dealers  or  seat  prepakl. 

8ca4  10* *  for  rwapl*  bM  "" 

Mvd  Umkiea 


VErff'IN.Ai’Ypl.V'*!. 


$5,000  Reward. 


Anybody  can  secure  that  amount 
who  will  prove  that  any  letter  or 
endorsement  which  we  publish  ia 
any  way,  relative  to  the  merits  of 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

is  spurious  or  untruthful.  It  needs 
nothing butthe  truth  tosupportit.  It 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  veterinary 
remedy  known  to  man. 

f/rru?  Ejidcrsed  by  Adams 
Express  Comptxny^ 

Tuttle’s  American  Condition  Powders 


— A  specific  for  impure  blood  and  all  diseases  arising  therefrom. 

TUTTLE’S  FAini,Y  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism, 
sprains,  bruises,  etc.  Kill^ain  instantly.  Our  100*page book, 
“Veterinary  Experience.” 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Beware  of  so-called  Elixirs — none  genuine  but  Tuttle’s, 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief*  if  any. 


Spzwiiv 


Care  Theae  Blemlshef 
_  41ro  Binubone,  hard  or  soft 

_  »nlargement8.  Sweeny,  Knee- 

■  ja  8j)mng,FlBtnla  and  Poll  Evil. 


— ght  cost  and  certain  cures. 
Two  big  booklets  telling  how 
to  do  It  sent  free.Write  today. 

rtRniNG  BB08.,  Cbriiil.U,  ■ 
231  Dnlon  StoekTards,  Chicago,! 


WHY  NOT  CROW  GINSENG? 

IT  IS  THE  GOLD  WINNER.  We  sell  Northern 
Pennsylvania  Wild  Roots.  The  best,  surest  and 
cheapest  to  start  with.  W rite  for  prices. 

S.  H.  BRIGGS,  Warren,  Pa. 


Best  In  The  World. 


The  time-tried  remedy  which  has  done  duty  In 
every  clime,  making  its  way  by  its  matchless 
curative  properties  for  Spavin,  Ringbone, 
Curb,  Spiintand  allforms  of  Lameness. 


Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure. 

Thousands  of  horsemen  year  after  year  gladly  at¬ 
test  its  merits. 

Lisle,  Ont.,  Deo.  19,  1902. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co., 

Gentlemen;—!  havoused  a  great  amount  of  your 
Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure  and  I  am  now  on  my  twelfth 
bottle.  1  have  found  it  satisfactory.  I  have  cured 
doxens  o(  horses,  have  found  it  the  best  remedy 
I  ever  got  hold  of.  We  can  get  it  right  here  in 
town.  There  have  dozens  of  people  asked  me 
about  It  and  I  said  “it  is  the  best  slull  In  the  world 
for  Spavins,  Caiis,  Sprains  and  many  other 
things."  Tliey  went  and  got  a  bottle  and  tried  it 
and  said  It  was  just  the  best  they  ever  got.  I 
have  been  dealing  in  horses  for  twelve  years  and 
I  never  found  anything  to  equal  Kendall’s  Spavin 
Cure.  Please  send  me  one  of  your  books  so  that 
I  can  tell  the  people  more  about  it,  and  you  will 
oblige,  Yours  truly, 

JOHN  RUSSELL  HUNTER. 


Price  $  1 )  six  for  SB.  As  a  liniment  for  family 
use  It  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  druggist  for  Kan- 
dail's  Spavin  Cura,  also  “A  Treatise  on  the 

Horse,'*  the  book  free,  or  address 

OR.  B.J.  KENDALL  CO.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


THE  STORY  OF  PHOEIBE  SNOW. 

If  you  have  ever  taken  a  Summer  rail¬ 
road  trip  you  will  enjoy  the  “Story  of 
Phoebe  Snow,”  which  describes  in  a  series 
of  dainty  pictures  the  experiences  of  a 
pretty  girl  who  went  to  Buffalo.  The  il¬ 
lustrations  are  in  seven  colors,  each  repro¬ 
ducing  a  design  of  the  girl  in  white  which 
the  Lackawanna  Railroad  has  made  so 
familiar  in  the  last  few  months.  The 
booklet  has  a  particularly  pleasing  cover 
and  will  afford  considerable  amusement 
beside  giving  information  which  every 
traveler  ought  to  know.  It  will  be  sent  In 
response  to  request  accompanied  by  two 
cents  in  stamps  to  T.  W.  Lee,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  New  York  City. 


Tfl  I  CT— One  of  the  best  fruit,  poultry  and  vege- 
I  U  LL  I  table  farms  In  New  York.  Only  40  miles 
from  New  York  City.  Splendid  opportunity  for  the 
right  man.  Address  J.  COLEMAN  SMITH, 

220  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


McLennan  Bros.  Stock  Farm, 

Lyndon,  Cattarangns  County,  N.  Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  for  sale;  Royal  Pauline 
DeKol,  No.  31.261;  born  May  8,  1902.  Also  a  number 
of  large,  handsome,  perfectly  marked  bull  calves,  8 
to  8  months  old,  sired  by  Corona  Spoflord  Pietertje, 
No.  30,100.  inquire, 

P.  B.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Darred  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels  and  Pullets,  leading 
*-*  strains,  nicely  barred,  75c.  up.  C.  White  and  Berk¬ 
shire  Pigs.  Price  right.  D.  D.Khinesmith,  Lack,  Pa. 


(THOIOE, JERSEY  RED  SWINE  for  sale.  Prices 
reasonable.  E.  L.  ALBERTSON,  Hope.  N.  J. 


ITOLSTEIN  CALVES — Both  Sexes.  CHESTER 

*  X  WHITE  PIGS,  COLLIE  PUPS.  Pino  Individ- 
uals  and  well  bred. 

H.  M.  LYON  &  SONS,  Spring  HUl,  Pa. 


Improved 
Combination 

KERS 

*1  hours; 

heat  water  io  stock  tank  260  feet  awaj. 
Willheat dairy, hojfand  poultry  houses. 
Made  of  boiler  steel;  can't  blow  up;  &o 
fluestorustorleak.  PRICES  |6.W  TO 
^6.00;68tjleiaDd  16  sites.  Sold  under 
%  guarantee.  Endorsed  by  Experiment 
Stations.  Catalttgue  andprxetafre*, 

RippieyHdw.  Go.,  Box223,  Grafton, III. 

Eattem  Ageot^.  0.  Mltchel,  FhlUdelpoia. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost — with  the  *, 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.^'Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 

Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Sleam 
Jackot  Kotllaa,  Hog  Soalders,  Cal. 
drons,  elo.  as*  Send  for  oironlars. 
D.  R.  SPEBEY  &  CO.,  Batavia,  IlL 


Iajlf  ja  Mnr  agents  to  sell  Keystone  Call 

WW  #alm  I  Feeder.  Positively  best  made. 
Good  inducements  to  live  people  only.  Write  today. 

M.  T.  PHILLIPS,  Box  18,  POMEROY,  PA. 


Makes  hens  lay. 
Makes  chickens  grow. 


The 

DOWKBI  43  Chatham  St 


.  Boston 


Rubber  Goods  Repaired. 

Coats,  Boots,  Rubbers,  Blankets,  Soles,  Heeis.  and 
Patches.  You  can  do 't.  Outfit,  25c.  Agents  wanted. 
CONNECTICUT  RUBBER  CO-  Hartford.  Conn. 


Clubbing  List. 

1903-1904. 

Wo  can  save  you  money  on  any  paper  or  magazine. 
Wo  give  you  a  list  below.  If  you  do  not  find  all  you 
want  here,  send  us  a  list,  and  wo  will  quote  you  price 
by  return  mail.  It  will  save  you  trouble  to  send  all 
your  orders  to  ns  at  one  time.  The  price  opposite 
each  paper  is  our  price  to  you  for  it.  Every  order 
must,  of  course,  include  asubscrlptlon  to  Tue  Rural 
New-Yorker  at  fl.  To  make  up  a  list  start  with 
The  R.  N.- Y.  at  II,  then  take  as  many  of  the  others 
as  you  need  at  price  opposite  each. 


American  Bee  Journal,  Chicago.  Ill .  80.95 

American  Boy,  Detroit,  Mich . tiu 

American  Poultry  Journal,  Chicauo.  Ill . 30 

American  Sheep  Breeder,  Chicago,  lli . 80 

American  Swineherd,  Chicago,  Ill . so 

American  Queen,  New  York . lo 

Arena,  The,  Now  York .  i  „o 

Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston.  Jlass .  3.25 

Ave  Maria,  Notre  Dame,  Ind .  1.70 

Babyhood,  Now  York . 90 

Baptist  Union,  Chicago,  111 . 90 

Blade,  Toledo,  O . :i0 

Century,  Now  York .  3.60 

Cincinnati  Weekly  Gazette,  Cincinnati,  O . 10 

Cleveland  Dally  World,  Cleveland,  0 .  120 

Cleveland  Leader,  Cleveland,  O . 80 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland,  O .  l.;!5 

Commercial  Tribune,  Cincinnati.  O . 10 

Conkey’s  Home  Journal,  Chicago,  111 . 30 

Constitution.  Atlanta,  Ga . 80 

Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  Irvington,  N.  Y . 85 

Courant  (Daily',  Hartford,  Conn .  0.50 

Courant  (Semi-Weekly),  Hartford,  Conn . 85 

Courier,  Buffalo,  N.  Y . 05 

Courier- Journal,  Louisville,  Ky . fiO 

Democrat  and  Chrouiclo,  Rochester,  N.  Y . 55 

Dispatch,  Pittsburg,  Pa . 85 

Enquirer.  Cincinnati.  O . 70 

Everybody’s  Magazine,  New  York . 95 

Every  Where,  Now  York . ;16 

Family  Herald  and  Weekly  t;tar,Moni  real.  Can.  .80 

Farm  Poultry,  Boston.  Mass . 50 

Forum,  Now  Y ork . 1.00 

Frank  Leslie’s  Monthly,  New  York . 90 

Free  Press.  Detroit,  Mich . 00 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  Medina,  O . (Hi 

Globe  Democrat  (Wooklv),  St.  Iajuis,  Mo . 80 

Golden  Days,  Philadelphia.  Pa .  2.35 

Good  Literature.  New  York . 25 

Gospel  News,  Cleveland,  O . 35 

Grape  Belt,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y .  l.tO 

Harper's  Bazar,  New  York . 90 

Harper's  Magazine,  New  York .  3.30 

Harper's  Weekly,  New  York .  3.30 

Hoard's  Dairyman,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wls . 05 

Holstein-Friesian  Register,  Brattloboro,  Vt . 90 

Homo  Journal,  Boston,  Mass .  2.35 

Home  Science  Magazine,  Boston . 05 

Horseman  and  Spirit  of  tho  Times,  Chicago .  1.00 

Horse  Review.  Chicago,  111 .  l.(;0 

Horse  World,  Buffalo,  N.  Y .  1.30 

Household  Le  dger,  New  York . 00 

Housekeeper,  Minneapolis,  Minn . 50 

Housewife,  New  York . 25 

Indepeadent,  New  York .  1.90 

Inter  Ocean,  Chicago,  111 . 00 

Irrigation  Age  and  Drainage  Journal . 00 

Judge,  New  York .  4.10 

Journal  tWookly),  Boston,  Mass . 'JO 

Journal,  Indianapolis,  Ind . 85 

Leslie’s  Weekly,  New  York .  3.26 

Lipplncott’s  Magazine.  Philadelphia,  Pa .  1.76 

Little  Folks,  Now  York .  1.30 

Living  Church,  Milwaukee.  Wis .  1.00 

News  and  Courier,  Charleston,  8.  C . 85 

North  American  Review,  New  York .  4.10 

Ohio  Poultry  Journal,  Dayton,  O . ;10 

Outlook,  The,  New  York .  2.85 

Palladium,  Daily,  Now  Haven.  Conn .  4.00 

Pilgrim,  Battle  Creek,  Mich . 90 

Pioneer  Press,  St.  Paul,  Minn . 86 

Poultry  Keeper,  Quincy,  111 . 30 

Press,  Philadelp  hla.  Pa . 80 

Puck,  Now  York  .  4.10 

Register,  Wheeling,  W.  Va . 75 

Reliable  Poultry  Journal,  Quincy,  Ill . 30 

Republican,  The  (Weekly),  Springfield,  Mass . 90 

Review  of  Reviews,  New  York .  2.10 

Sabbath  Reading,  New  York . 45 

Scientific  American,  New  York .  2.00 

Scribner’s  Magazine,  New  York .  2.86 

Sentinel,  Indianapolis,  Ind . 30 

Sports  of  the  Times,  New  York .  3.10 

Star,  Kansas  City,  Mo . 20 

St.  Nicholas,  Now  York .  2.00 

Success,  New  York . 70 

Sunday-School  Times,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 80 

Swine  Breeder’s  Journal,  Indianapolis,  Ind . 45 

Table  Talk,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 60 

Thrlce-a-Week  Tribune,  Now  York . 85 

Toledo  News- Bee,  Toledo,  0 .  1.85 

Tribune  Review,  New  York . 85 

Witness,  Now  York .  . 85 

Woman’s  Home  Companion,  Springfield,  O . 70 

Wool  Markets  and  Sheep,  Chicago,  Ill . 30 

World,  Trl-Woekly,  Now  York . 06 

World’s  Work,  N(‘w  York .  2.00 

Young  People's  Weekly,  Elgin,  Ill . 30 

Youths’  Companion .  1.75 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

Buckwheat  Htteus  eok  Hohwe. — 1 
have  somewhere  heard  that  buckwheat 
hulls  are  good  to  give  a  horse  that  is 
troubled  with  intestinal  worms.  Symp¬ 
toms  of  this  trouble  were  present  in  a 
marked  degree  this  Summer  in  a  young 
horse  of  ours,  and  in  casting  about  for 
a  remedy  I  happened  to  think  of  having 
heard  the  buckwheat  hulls  recommend¬ 
ed,  so  decided  to  try  it.  No  hulls  being 
available,  we  gave  the  horse  a  mixture 
of  whole  buckwheat  grain  and  oats,  once 
a  day,  one  part  buckwheat  to  three  parts 
oats,  with  the  result  that  all  symptoms 
of  worms  soon  disappeared.  The  remedy 
is  so  simple  and  rational  that  I  mention 
it  here.  I  believe  the  theory  is  that 
the  hulls  pass  through  undigested  and 
in  some  way  secure  the  removal  of  the 
worms.  Has  anyone  else  ever  tried  it? 

The  Pakalyzei)  Sow.— The  sow  that 
was  paralyzed  in  the  back  retained  her 
appetite  until  her  pigs  were  about  three 
weeks  old,  when  all  at  once  she  refused 
to  eat  and  was  dead  in  a  few  hours.  The 
pigs  had  grown  well  and  were  bigenough 
to  get  along  all  right  as  orphans.  The 
cause  of  the  trouble  is  likely  to  remain 
a  mystery  to  me  though  I  am 'inclined 
to  the  belief  that  it  was  due  to  some 
injury  to  the  back.  She  had  been  yard¬ 
ed  in  a  field  with  10  other  large  sows, 
and  her  body  showed  a  number  of  rakes 
or  scratches  on  the  day  of  first  attack. 

MAItKETI.NC  DKESSEI)  Poi’ETKY. — We 
have  about  finished  marketing  our  cock¬ 
erels,  dry-picking  all  of  them  and  ship¬ 
ping  to  the  New  York  market.  Most 
market  quotations  quote  Philadelphia 
birds  several  cents  per  pound  above  or¬ 
dinary  stock.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  chickens  ever  saw  Philadelphia,  but 
the  reputation  of  that  city  for  good 
stock  nicely  dressed  and  packed  in  at¬ 
tractive  form  has  been  established. 
When  I  first  attempted  to  compete  for 
that  kind  of  trade  I  was  nearly  stag¬ 
gered  by  the  difficulty  of  finding  any¬ 
one  who  was  able  to  pick  young  birds 
without  scalding,  thus  preserving  the 
bright  appearance  of  the  skin.  After 
trying  a  number  of  professional  butch¬ 
ers,  who  all  gave  it  up  after  tearing  the 
skin  nearly  off  from  the  tender  portions 
of  the  birds,  my  wife  and  I  tackled  the 
job  ourselves  one  day.  It  was  slow 
work  at  first,  but  we  found  that  it  could 
be  done,  though  we  spent  fully  an  hour 
on  each  bird.  We  had  the  time,  how¬ 
ever,  and  besides  the  inducement  of  an 
offer  of  60  cents  a  pound,  we  hated  to 
own  to  being  vanquished.  I  doubt  if 
anyone  can  learn  to  pick  such  chickens 
dry,  any  more  than  they  can  learn  to 
milk  without  actual  practice.  The 
“knack”  seems  to  be  all  in  the  ends  of 
the  fingers,  after  sufficient  practice.  We 
used  heavy  crates,  the  size  of  a  30-dozen 
egg  crate  (minus  the  middle  partition), 
and  in  these  packed  15  pairs,  weighing 
about  four  pounds  to  pair,  with  plenty 
of  pounded  ice.  They  are  first  immersed 
in  ice  water  until  all  the  animal  heat 
is  removed.  Some  of  our  pickers  can 
now  drop  a  chicken  in  the  ice  water 
every  10  minutes.  Jesse  holds  the  palm 
thus  far,  picking  six  in  48  minutes,  in¬ 
cluding  the  bleeding.  I  pfesume  that  is 
slow,  since  I  have  heard  stories  of  pick¬ 
ers  who  can  pick  a  turkey  in  a  minute, 
without  scalding.  The  highest  quota¬ 
tions  in  New  York  market  for  Philadel¬ 
phia  chickens  are  now  (October  8)  21 
cents  a  pound,  while  for  fancy  scalded 
it  is  only  14  cents.  Here  is  a  difference 
of  seven  cents  a  pound,  due  at  most 
entirely  to  skill  in  dressing  and  packing, 
so  as  to  present  an  attractive  appear¬ 
ance.  Pretty  good  inducement  to  per¬ 
severe,  even  if  it  does  take  an  hour  for 
the  first  attempt.  Many  a  person  has 


been  almost  discouraged  in  trying  to 
start  the  first  stream  into  the  milk- 
pail,  but  perseverance  usually  brings 
its  reward.  o.  w.  mapes. 


FACTS  ABOUT  PIOS. 

In  Bulletin  104  of  the  Wisconsin  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  (Madison)  some  in¬ 
teresting  facts  about  the  food  needed 
by  pigs  are  given.  Experiments  were 
made  with  a  dozen  sows  and  their  pigs. 
The  litters  varied  in  size  from  5  to  10, 
and  in  total  weight  at  birth  from  12  to 
30  pounds.  The  lightest  litter  was  from 
a  two-year-old  Poland  China  sow  weigh¬ 
ing  306  pounds.  There  were  six  pigs 
weighing  only  two  pounds  each.  The 
heaviest  litter  was  from  a  five-year-old 
Poland  China  weighing  490  pounds — 
eight  pigs  weighing  30  pounds.  The  12 
sows  gave  86  live  pigs.  It  was  found 
that  the  larger  and  heavier  sows  gave 
better  litters  and  made  better  mothers 
than  the  younger  and  smaller  sows. 
Prof.  Carlyle,  who  carried  on  this  ex- 
jieriment,  says  that  sows  from  three  to 
five,  and  even  six  years,  make  better 
breeders  than  younger  ones.  This  wc 
think  is  the  experience  of  most  breed¬ 
ers,  and  we  think  the  practice  of  de¬ 
pending  on  young  animals  for  breeding 
stock  is  wrong. 

It  was  found  possible  in  this  experi¬ 
ment  to  learn  how  much  milk  a  sow 
gives  and  how  it  compares  in  quality 
with  cow’s  milk.  In  order  to  do  this 
the  pigs  were  kept  away  from  the  sow 
and  permitted  to  suckle  only  at  regular 
intervals.  The  little  pigs  were  weighed 
just  before  they  obtained  their  milk  and 
immediately  afterwards.  The  difference 
in  weight  of  course  represented  the 
amount  of  milk  the  sow  gave.  We  can 
ijnagine  the  patience  and  care  required 
to  carry  this  plan  out  with  12  sows 
daily!  It  was  found  that  sows  vary 
considerably  in  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  milk  they  produce.  The  following 
figures  give  some  idea  of  the  sow  as  a 
dairy  animal: 
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Milk  required  for  100 
l)oinid.s  gain  . 192. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Berk¬ 
shire  sows  give  more  milk  than  the 
others,  and  that  their  milk  was  richer 
in  fat.  As  was  to  be  expected  with  this 
larger  supply  of  fat  milk,  the  Berkshire 
litters  made  a  rapid  gain,  yet  more  milk 
was  required  to  make  one  pound  of  this 
gain.  The  little  pigs  had  nothing  but 
their  mothers’  milk  during  the  four 
weeks.  The  sows  were  fed  all  they 
would  eat  up  clean  of  a  mixture  con¬ 
taining  three  pounds  of  cornmeal,  three 
pounds  of  shorts,  one  pound  oil  meal 
and  two  pounds  skim-milk.  Each  had 
a  run  in  a  small  yard.  It  will  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  the  difference  between 
the  average  milk  of  these  sows  and  av¬ 
erage  cow’s  milk: 

Total  Casein  and 
solids.  Fat.  albumen,  ash. 

Sow'’s  milk . 19.49  6.89  6.06.  .98 

Cow’s  milk . 13.47 


4.14 


3.20 


.70 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  milk 
of  the  sow  is  more  than  50  per  cent 
richer  than  average  cow’s  milk.  A 
Berkshire  sow  giving  seven  per  cent 
milk  would  take  fair  rank  as  a  dairy 
animal.  It  is  a  common  belief  that 
sow’s  milk  is  soui\  It  really  contains 
more  milk  sugar  than  cow’s  milk.  One 
object  in  going  to  the  trouble  of  learn¬ 
ing  these  facts  about  sow’s  milk  was  to 
learn  just  what  the  little  pigs  consumed 
so  as  to  make  up  a  grain  ration  that 
would  take  the  place  of  the  milk.  The 
Bulletin  describes  the  effect  of  different 
combinations  of  cornmeal,  shorts,  skim- 
milk  and  beef  meal.  We  cannot  give 
the  details  now,  but  will  endeavor  to 
give  the  results  later.  The  same  sta¬ 
tion  has  also  issued  excellent  bulletins 
on  soiling  crops  for  dairy  cows  and 
studies  in  milk  production. 


Stop  Profit  Eating  Para¬ 
sites. 


Do  you  realize  that  lice  and  other  para¬ 
sites  which  ravage  your  cattle  are  eating 
away  your  profits?  Soon  your  stock  will 
be  going  •  into  Winter  (juarters.  If  you 
do  not  take  .sufficient  preventive  measures 
they  will  be  eaten  up  by  parasites.  Get 
your  cattle  into  good  condition  before  the 
snow  comes. 

Chloro-Naptholeum  Dii)  mixed  with  fifty 
parts  of  water  and  used  as  a  spray  or  dip 
will  thoroughly  cleanse  your  cattle  from 
all  parasites  and  pests.  Mange,  itch,  lice, 
Ily  before  Chloro-Naptholeum  Dip.  Chloro- 
Naptholeum  Dip  is  the  best  and  most 
widely  used  oreosotic  Dip  in  existence.  It 
is  absolutely  harmless  and  will  not  .sicken 
your  stock  as  the  ordinary  dip  will  do.  A 
post  card  will  bring  you  an  interesting  and 
valuable  little  book,  “The  Preventive 
Treatment  of  Sheep  and  Cattle  Dlsea.ses.” 
Every  farmer  and  stock  breeder  should 
have  it. 

Chloro-Naptholeum  Dip  costs:  $l.T>o  for 
one  gallon;  $6.75  for  5  gals.;  $12.50  for  10 
gals.;  freight  prepaid  from  nearest  dis¬ 
tributing  depot.  Warehouses  in  all  big 
cities.  A  Sprayer,  a  Hog  Tank,  and  .a 
Sheep  Tank  is  a  good  investment— ours  is 
a  little  better  for  the  price  than  any 
other. 

Most  likely  there  is  a  Chloro-Naptholeum 
Dip  agent  in  your  own  district,  but  if  you 
cannot  find  him  easily,  order  direct.  The 
West  Disinfecting  Co.,  Inc.,  4  E.  59th  St., 
New  York. 


ChlorO'Naptholeum 


Breeders’  Directory 


|CpCCYC~®  Heifers  andSBeg.  Bulls  from  2 
JL.nOL  I  0  to  10  months  old.  Solid  color;  “St.  Lam¬ 
bert  strain.”  J.  A.  HERR,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Holstein  bull  calves,  scotch  coiiies.  Spared 
Females.  SILAS  DECKER,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Rifton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  T. 


RARPAIN^  purebred  Holsteln-Frlesian  Bull 
DnilUnlfiu  Calves.  Low  present  prices  to  reduce 
stock.  Write  promptly. 

W.  W.  CHENET,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


forHOLSTEIISI  cattle 

Good  ones,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  Built, 
read-  for  service. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DELLHUKST  FAKM.S,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  9OT  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa- 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  Sr’:: 

hog.  Pigs  Of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester,  Mi  oh 


Chester  White  and  llerksliire  Pigs;  none  better. 

Also,  B.  Plymouth  Bock  Chickens,  and  W.  Holland 
Turkeys.  Prices  right.  W.  A.  LOTHER8, 1,iick,  Pa. 


Re^P.  Chinas,  BerKshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  if  not 
satisfactory ;  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Erclldouu,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


DR.  HESS 
Great  Stock  Book 

_  If  you  will  write  and  say  what 

Em  A  A  Block  you  have— how  many  liead 
rriilS  of  each,  what  stock  food  you 
■  ■  have  used— and  mention  tills 

paper.  This  book  is  a  comprehensive  treatise 
on  tire  care  of  all  live  stock  and  poultry, based 
on  the  seientific  knowledge  ana  attaininems 
of  the  eminent  veterinarian.  Dr.  Hess  iM.I)., 
D.V.S.);  written  in  popular  language;  eoni- 
Hiended  and  used  by  veterinarians  every¬ 
where.  Get  it  and  become  a  master  of  all 
stock  diseases.  Write  to-day,  to 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland.  Ohio. 

'  Makers  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food. 


— Make  More  Money 

from  your  hogs.  If  you  are  feeding  for 
the  market  you  will  find  they  fatten 
faster  and  keep  in  best  condition  if  you 
give  a  ration  of  the  genuine 


Alma  Dried-Molasses 

S'"'''"* 

X  Uip  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  this  food  increases  the  appe¬ 
tite  and  the  hogs  can  eat  more;  and  as  it 
also  aids  digestion  and  assimilation  they 
get  all  the  good  of  all  they  eat. 


Cotta  &  Jacobson,  Kankakee,  III.,  write: 

‘•Book  our  order  now  for  two  more  tons  of  Dried-Molas¬ 
ses  Beet-Pulp  to  be  shipped  immediately.  We  don't 
want  to  be  without  this  feed  a  single  day.  We  have 
never  found  anything  we  like  better  for  nogs.” 


The  Alma  Dried-Molasses  Beet-Pulp  is 
the  best  food  for  sows  before  and  after  far¬ 
rowing-,  and  for  young  pigs. 

It  keeps  them  healthy  and  prevents  dis¬ 
ease.  Send  for  our  booklet  describing  bow 
Alma  Dried-Molasses  Beet-Pulp  is  made. 
It  will  interest  you. 

Do  not  confuse  this  with  wet  beet  pulp  which 
freezes  and  ferments,  or  with  common  dried  pulp 
containing  no  additional  sugar.  It  takes  16  tons  of 
wet  pulp  to  make  one  ton  oi  our  Food^  and  it  keeps 
indefinitely.  The  genuine  Alma  Dned-Molasses 
Beet-Pulp  contains  7  it  times  as  much  sugar  as  wet 
pulp,  and  nearly  6  times  as  much  as  common  dried 
pulp.  Write  today.  Address 


Dept*  J  J  Alma  Sogat  Company^ 

Alma,  Michigan. 


Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots.  Dogs,  Cats, 
etc.  Eggs,  a  specialty.  60  j).  book,  10c.  Rates 
free.  J.  A.  BEBGEY,  Box  8,  Telford.  Pa. 


CTOCK  FOR  SALE— Cockerels,  Pullets  and  Hens. 
^  All  leading  varieties.  .Prices  lower  now  than 
later.  -  Write  to-day  and  state  your  wants. 

MT.  BLANCO  POULTRY  FARM,  Mt.  Blanco,  Olilo. 


WHITE  LE6H0RNS7 


— Four  Cockerels  for  $5  If 


from  big  eggs  from  big  hens.  All  purebred,  without 
disqualifications.  WHITE  &  RICE, 

CjfBox  A.  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

Two  hundred  choice  birds  from  great  laying  strains; 
early  hatched  big  white  beauties,  withyeltowskin  and 
legs.  Those  thlJiking  of  buying  will  do  well  to  write 
me  at  once.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

CLYMEK  8.  MENGE8,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


FERRETS 


—The  finest  lot  ever  offered 
for  sale  at  Shady  Lawn  Ferret 
Farm.  Price  list  free. 
Address,  W.  J.  WOOD,  New 
London,  Ohio. 


For  Sale.  — Scotch  Coll  ies,*mag'ni  ficentl  v 

bred.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth.  Wis.‘ 

HOW  TO  FEEO  AND  BREED  HOOS 

i.s  of  inijjortance  to  swine  growers,  v  A 
practic.-ii,  clean,  coramon-sen.se  swine 
paper  for  farmers  can  be  had  from  now 
[to  January,  1905,  by  .seiicling  lO  Ceuts 
In  Silver  at  once  to 

,  BLOODED  STOCK, 
Oxford,  Pa. 


CHD  CAI  FARMERS’ PRICES.  Regls- 

rUH  OlILk  tered  Ayrshire  Bulls.  One  two- 
year-old  sold  to  prevent  inbreeding— a  fine  animal. 
Also  a  splendid  bull  calf,  of  the  Drummond  strain. 
Address,  J.  A.  R.,  014  Temple  Court,  New  York  City. 

■pOR  SALE.— Holstein  Bull,  2  years  old.  Took  first 
■*  prize  at  Orange  County  Fair  over  five  competitors. 
Price  reasonable.  GEO.  M.  MAPES,  Howell,  N.  Y 


IT  MAKES  EGGS 


Green  bone  is  tlie  greatest  egg  prodi:cer 

MANN’S 

Latest  Model  Borve  Cutter 

On  10  Ouj  h’ Free  Trial. 

No  money  asked  for  until  you  prove  our 
f^uaranty  that  MttnnV  Latent  will  cut 
all  klndsof  bone  easier,  faster  and  in  liet* 
ter  shape  than  any  Otficr.  If  nut,  send  it 
back  at  our  expense.  Isn’t  that  better  for 
you  than  to  pay  cash  In  advance  for  ama* 
chine  you  never  tried?  Cataloj'ue  free. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  BoxiS  MILFORD.MASS. 


THE  CROWN 


honet.  For  the] 


man.  Rest  in  the  world, 
for  circular  and  teati- 


poaltryr 

Lowot  in  price.  Send  l_. _ _ _ 

monlals.  Wilson  Bros.,  EASTON,  PA. 


COW  COMFORT 

means  cow  profit  No  stable  dt  dair/ 
barn  is  complete  wlthout|^e 

FOSTER  STEEL  STANCHION. 

All  steel  and  Iron.  **U”  bats.  No  cor¬ 
ners,  angles  or  sharp  e<l|5es.  Hung  on 
chains — swings  freely  all  ways.  Light¬ 
est,  neatest,  strongest.  Don’t  repair  or 
build  a  cow  barn  without  them.  Write 
forcir.  No.l2au<Ispecialprioe toagentt 
FRANK  H.  BATTLES, 

.  Seed  Crower,  Rochester, N.Y« 


THE  CHAIN-HANGING 

Cattle  Stanchion 


ACATII  Til  I  IOC  0*1  hens  and  CHICKS 
lICA  In  I  U  LIUC  64-nago  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Appouaug,  U.  1. 


The  most  practical  and  humane  ITastener  ever  In- 
,  vented.  Gives  perfectfreedom  of  the  head.  Illustrated 
Circular  and  Price  free  on  application.  Manufactured 
by  O.  H.  KOBKllTSON,  Jforestville,  Coiiu. 


Hornless  cows  give  more  mlDt- 
Uoraless  steers  make  better  beef. 


FT  PAYS  TO  DEHORN, 

mane  and  easiest  to  use  Is  the  Keystone  Dehorning  Knife 

“  Cuts  on  four  Bides  at  once,  without  emshing  or  bmlsinir  Ilighegt  award  at  world’s  fair. 
OrderawlthoaBhfllledfromChlcagoif  desired  Send  for  circulars.  M.  T.  PHILLIPS,  BoX/g  .POMEROY,  PA. 
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PLAIN  TALK  ABOUT  COATS 

You  ask  if  the  New  England  farmer 
should  raise  Angora  goats.  With  us, 
most  emphatically  no,  and  so  I  think 
with  most  farmers.  First,  because  of 
the  cost  of  fencing,  for  they  will  climb 
any  wall  ordinarily,  and  crawl  through 
holes  in  rail  fences,  so  in  order  to  keep 
them  in  place  it  is  necessary  to  have 
wire  fencing  or  close  board.  Second, 
care  and  feeding:  the  “wise  men”  who 
sit  in  easy  chairs  telling  what  farmers 
ought  to  do  say  they  will  live  on  brush, 
keep  easily,  etc.  So  they  will,  but  death 
follows.  While  the  goat  will  eat  some 
brush,  he  wants  a  variety  of  other  feed; 
grass,  briers,  weeds,  etc.  They  do  not 
stop  to  crop,  as  cattle  do,  but  are  on  the 
move  all  the  while  As  an  old  man  of 
40  years’  experience  told  me  one  time, 
you  can  make  goats  eat  brush.  I  have 
found  that  in  confining  them  to  it 
wholly  they  would  run  down,  and  when 
a  goat  runs  down  from  any  cause,  ho 
never  regains  his  good  condition  again 
with  the  best  possible  care.  Some  have 
said  a  simple  shed  for  Winter  is  enough, 
but  I  would  rather  have  a  nice  one  to 
close  nights  when  necessary.  I  knew  of 
one  man  who  lost  40  in  one  rainstorm 
Of  course,  the  goats  wili  go  throueb 
with  little  shelter.  They  need  a  variety 
of  feed  through  the  Winter;  need  feed¬ 
ing  six  months  in  New  England,  more 
or  less.  While  some  think  they  can  be 
kept  on  roughage  they  want  hay,  straw, 
corn  fodder  or  millet.  Then  at  kidding 
time  they  need  constant  personal  care 
if  one  has  a  large  flock. 

It  takes  three  years  for  a  goat  to  get 
his  full  growth.  You  can  shear  at  one 
year  old.  They  will  sometimes  breed  at 
six  months,  but  for  best  results  should 
not  brnig  kid  until  coming  two  years 
old.  With  sheep,  a  nice  lamb  at  six 
months  will  bring  the  farmer  $6.  lie 
will  have  to  wait  more  than  a  year  for 
the  kids  to  bring  that  money.  The 
profit  from  sheep  will  double  that  of 
goats.  This  talk  Of  clearing  brush  land 
ready  for  the  plow  is  utterly  false.  They 
will  kill  brush  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
I  would  put  men  and  teams  on  to  do 
the  same  at  a  nominal  sum  as  compai’ed 
with  using  goats.  The  goat  is  all  right 
where  he  belongs,  not  in  New  England. 
The  expense  of  his  keep  is  too  much  for 
what  he  returns;  cost  ?6,  sometimes  re¬ 
turns  $4,  sometimes  $2;  some  die,  many 
have  pneumonia.  Take  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  and  run  down  through 
Texas  and  Mexico;  you  will  see  those 
lazy  Mexicans  lying  around  on  the  gra.ss 
watching  large  herds  of  goafs,  day  by 
day,  and  at  night  lodging  in  their  small 
tents;  so  on  up  through  to  California. 
These  countries  are  warm,  the  cost  in 
various  sections  to  keep  these  goats  per 
year  ranges  from  25  cents  to  $1.25  per 
head.  Breeders  have  so  many  low- 
grade  goats  to  sell  that  they  are  putting 
up  these  large  untruthful  stories  to 
make  a  sale  of  their  stock.  If  farmers 
want  to  fool  a  little  with  four  or  six 
that  may  be  well  till  they  decide 
whether  they  want  more,  but  on  the 
whole  they  would  best  go  slow. 

Westerly,  R.  I.  ^v.  n.  u. 


HENS  THAT  FEED  THEMSELVES. 

I.ast  Fall  I  sold  off  all  the  old  hens 
but  one  that  got  away,  so  I  let  her  live. 
1  had  60  pullets,  all  mongrels,  in  a  house 
10x24,  and  yarded.  They  were  hatched 
from  April  1  to  the  last  of  May.  I  was 
av/ay  a  good  deal,  and  could  not  give 
them  the  attention  that  I  would  like, 
and  I  was  about  discouraged,  thinking 
they  would  never  commence  to  lay,  so 
along  in  November  I  put  in  some  feed 
boxes  and  gave  them  corn  and  oats; 
corn  on  the  ear  while  it  lasted.  I  saw 
that  they  had  shells  and  water  and  a 
mash  on«e  a  day  of  bran,  meal  and  ani¬ 
mal  meal,  and  left  them  to  their  own 
devices.  They  needn’t  scratch  if  they 
didn’t  want  to.  I  was  surprised  at  the 
small  amount  of  corn  that  they  ate,  and 
that  they  were  alwaj-^s  hungry  fo;  their 


Main  Office 

Bloomfield 
N.  J. 


Western  Office 

Chicago^ 

Ills. 


mash.  I  got  the  first  egg  December  1. 

I  will  give  the  egg  record  for  10  months: 
December,  33;  January,  685;  February, 
1,023;  March,  1,397;  April,  1,221;  May, 
1,029;  June,  963;  July,  716;  August,  680; 
September,  459.  They  are  laying  yet, 
but  dropping  off  fast.  Two  of  them 
died  suddenly  during  the  Summer; 
otherwise  they  have  been  healthy  and 
happy.  This  is  not  as  big  an  egg  re¬ 
cord  as  we  hear  of,  but  is  a  little  over 

II  dozen  apiece;  besides  this  they 

hatched  and  brooded  180  chicks.  I  have 
only  30  pullets  out  of  those  180  chicks. 
I  have  commenced  to  feed  them  in  the 
same  way;  one  has  commenced  to  lay, 
and  I  expect  to  keep  the  yearlings.  Now 
I  am  wondering  what  the  result  will  be 
this  Winter.  Will  these  pullets  do  as 
well?  Will  these  yearlings  lay  again 
before  Spring  when  once  they  stop?  I 
should  like  to  hear  Mr.  Mapes  com¬ 
ment,  or  any  of  the  experts.  If  I  had 
seen  Mr.  Mapes’s  letter  printed  in  the 
issue  of  March  7  before  I  should  not 
have  dared  try  it.  I  notice  that  the 
young  pullets  which  are  running  yet 
eat  about  twice  as  much  corn  as  oats, 
and  do  not  care  so  much  for  the  mash. 
The  yearlings  eat  about  two-thirds  as 
much  oats  as  corn.  o.  t.  .r. 

Bristol,  Conn. 


TROUBLE  WITH  BREEDING  SOWS, 


I  would  like  a  little  light  on  the  pig 
question.  I  have  seen  several  plans  of 
breeding  pens  where  several  sows  are 
supposed  to  farrow,  with  only  a  board 
partition  between  them,  and  Mr.  Mapes 
tells  of  10  or  12  sows  with  their  pigs 
(about  75  or  80)  all  in  one  pen,  although 
I  believe  he  now  says  he  separates  them 
to  some  extent.  I  bought  four  young 
sows  last  Fall  and  bred  them  to  farrow 
this  Spring.  I  cleaned  their  pen  every 
other  day,  and  always  took  pains  to 
handle  them  when  among  them,  and 
they  became  very  tame.  When  near 
farrowing  time  I  placed  two  of  these 
sows  in  a  shed  with  a  board  partition 
about  3f/^  feet  high  between  them  and 
watched  them  closely.  I  was  on  hand 
when  the  first  one  came  to  farrow,  and 
she  had  seven  pigs.  She  seemed  all 
right,  and  I  was  about  to  leave  her, 
when  one  of  the  pigs  squealed.  At  this 
the  sow  in  the  other  part  of  the  pen 
began  to  bark  and  jump  against  the  par¬ 
tition.  Then  the  one  that  had  the  pigs 
jumped  up  and  began  throwing  pigs 
all  around  the  pen.  By  the  time  that 
I  could  get  a  club  and  a  basket  there 
were  four  live  pigs  and  three  dead  ones. 
We  removed  the  other  sow  to  another 
barn  and  in  a  few  days  she  also  had 
seven  pigs.  She  was  very  quiet  and  they 
all  lived.  Now  1  am  convinced  that 
neither  of  these  sows  would  have  raised 
a  pig  if  left  within  hearing  distance  of 
each  other.  Then  how  can  10  or  20 
sows  be  kept  at  farrowing  time  all  under 
one  roof?  .i.  oua.vt  morse. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  A  NEW  HARNESS 

Send  4  cents  postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue;  full 
description  and  prices.  Single  and  double. 

King;  Harness  Co.,  lO  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


PRESCOTT’S  S 

_  Wn 


I  WINGING 
iWIVEL 
'TANCHION 
KEEPS  COWS  CI.EAN 

Swings  forward  while  get¬ 
ting  up  or  lying  down.  liocks 
back  while  standing.  Pull 
particulars  free.  PRESCOTT, 
59  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Wilder  8  Stanchion 

—being  an  Improvement 
over  Smith’s.  Lightest, 
strongest,  quickest,  safest 
Stanchion  made.  Has  steel 
latch  and  automatic  lock. 
Becomes  stationary  when 
open.  Animal  cannot  turn 
it  in  backing  out.  Made  of 
best  seasoned  hard  wood. 
Pins  for  fastening  with  every 
Stanchion.  Send  for  testi¬ 
monials.  WlUJEK— SxaoxQ 


Implement  Co.,  Box  20,  Monroe,  Hich. 


BELLE  CITY  Feed 


SHARPLES 

HklTIBULAR 


ARM 

REAM 


Separators 


New  styl^  improved  separator,  made  exclusively  bj 
Th©  Tubular.  Old  style,  complicated  seniiratoris 
made  by  cverybodycIse—thcBuokat  Bowl  machines 

The  Tubular 

is  worth  fifty  per  cent  more  than  the  others  as  we  cat 
snow  you.  If  we  can’t  we  don’t  want  you  to  buy 
vV  rite  for  free  cattilogrue  Noi,  163. 

The  Sharpies  Co.,  .  p.  «.  Sharpies. 
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EHPIRE 


There  is  no  royal  road  to  suc¬ 
cess,  but  there  are  roads 
which  are  harder  than  others. 

There  is  no  way  to  make  money 
out  of  dairying  without  work,  but 
there  are  ways  easier  than  others. 

The  EMPIRE  way  is  the  easy  way. 

It  is  the  way  to  make  the  most  profit  with 
^  the  least  labor  and  the  least  expense.  It  is  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  way.  The  EMPIRE  Cream  Separator  is  the 
easy  machine  to  operate  and  the  most  profitable  machine 
to  use.^  It  is  easy  to  buy  because  the  increased  profits 
pay  for  it.  It  is  easy  to  operate  because  of  its  simple  construc¬ 
tion.*  Our  book  tells  about  the  EMPIRE  way  of  dairying  and 
about  the  EMPIRE  Cream  Separator.  It  is  free  for  the  asking. 

Empire  Cream  Separator  Company^ 


Ntvtr 
Jumps 
ThsTrack 

It  cannot  be 
push'-d. hooked 
I  r  Idown  off 
and  It  doean’t 
t>ind  or  run 
hard  on  account  of  warping  of  door  or  siding. 
"The  best  hanger  on  earth’’  Is  the 

FLEXIBLE  DOUBLE  TREAD 
BARN  DOOR  HANGER. 

!  Iti  double  !•!  of  bftDKers  rnns  on  both  at<Vi  of  Inverted  T  r*ll, 
which  isdexlble  on  the  wan—AcccrtntiiodA'vn  to  nil  iDe^pinU* 

I  tiet.  Abiolule  center  draft.  Carrier  wlie.«Iii  are  roller  bearInK. 
Alwayi  trna  and  eaej  running,  never  out  of  f>rder.  We  make  a 
Specialty  of  t!ay  Tools  and  field  and  farm  hardwara  appliances. 
Ask  for  our  oatalofpie. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  39  Broidvay,  Fiirflild,  la. 


and  Ensilage  Cutter 


With  Fan  attached  to  Knife  wheel  and  blows  feed  or  ensltaf# 
Blower  through  auy  length  pi|>ewith  less  power 

Att»oh-  thaa  any  other  blower.  Full  line  of 

Tread uudNweep  Pow* 
era^Hoot  CutteriiaHaw 
^ Frame*,  Belle 
Threak* 
era 
ci«a 


Bend  for 

Catalogue. _ 

BELLE  CITY  MFG.  CO,.  Racine, 


Silo  and  ensila 
treatise  sent  free 
jOQ  mention  this  papt 
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UUT  AND  SHRED 

all  kinds  of  green  and  dry  fodder 
with  the  WOLVERINE  CUTTERS 
AND  SHREDDERS.  No  mauhiuos 
ot  this  kind  have 
ever  been  made 

which  win  do^ - EL.---  l. 

more  good  work  — , 

with  less  power  than  these. 

They  have  knives  with  4 
cutting  edges— a  measure 
of  economy.  We  have  de¬ 
vised  a  special 

SHREDDER  HEAD 

these  machines,  being  Interchangeabl 
with  the  same  size  of  knife  head.  It  makes  two  con 
piece  machines  out  of  one.  Each  machine  is  equippe 
with  a  safety  Hy-wheol  which  insures  the  machin 
against  breakage.  Equipped  with  safety  stop  feed  levc 
which  insures  the  feeder  against  accident. 
^WIVPI  PARRICDC  which wUIdeliverthe fee 
tu  VAnniCnO  straight  awayor  torigh 
or  *®tt,  can  be  supplied  with  these  cutters  In  any  lengt 
sized  machines  are  made  with  o 
without  traveling  feed  tables.  Cuts  to  inches  lonj: 

58  STYLES  AND  SIZES  ■  chines  in  all  thes 

styles  and  sizes  and  can  supply  anything  which  anj 
.,'’2?' P°,®***‘*y They  iungo  in  price  frot 
(l.BOup.  Our  largest  machine  will  cut  a  ton  of  feedl; 
o  minutes.  Every  machine  is  guaranteed  as  to  qiialtt 
of  material,  workmanship,  capacity  andquallty  of  worl 

lillT  THI9  An  nilT  •'O  “8  h-hd  we  wii 

UU  I  inio  flU  UU  I  mall  you  our  f re*  feed  ciittc 
and  [arm  machinery  catalogue.  It  gives  lowest  price 
on  all  kinds  of  Improved  mucblnery, 

MARVIN  SMITH  GO.  CHICAGO 
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HUMOROUS 


There  was  a  fair  maid  named  Pomona— 

The  first  time  she  ate  of  bologna 

She  said:  ‘‘It  is  queer. 

Tint  1  really  fear 

You  must  help  me  remove  its  kimona.” 

—Chicago  Tribune. 

Teaoiittr:  "Johnny,  you  may  define 
the  first  person.”  Johnny:  "Adam.” — 
Town  and  Country. 

Stranger:  "How  many  inhabitants 
in  this  town?”  Native:  “The  popula¬ 
tion  of  this  yere  city  is  27  souls  an’  a 
editor.” — New  York  Journal. 

She:  "Oh?  just  look  at  the  lovely  ap¬ 
ples  those  boys  are  getting.  Do  you  sup¬ 
pose  they  grow  wild?”  He:  “No,  but 
I  fancy  the  owner  does.” — Brooklyn 
Life. 

Pijofe'Ssor:  "Suppose  you  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  autopsy  of  a  subject  and  it 
gave  signs  of  life,  what  would  you  do?” 
Student:  "I  think  I  should — change  the 
subject,  sir.” — Town  and  Country. 

Magistrate:  “Did  I  understand  you 
to  say  the  prisoner  offered  resistance 
when  you  placed  him  under  arrest?” 
Policeman:  None  worth  mentioning, 

your  Honor,  only  a  couple  of  dollars.” — 
Chicago  News. 

Visitor:  "You  haven’t  got  half  as 
nice  a  cemetery  here  as  we  have  in  Elm- 
ville.”  Prominent  Citizen  (of  Haw- 
ville) :  “No,  I’ve  always  heard  that  the 
cemetery  is  the  only  part  of  your  town 
that  holds  out  any  inducements  for  per¬ 
manent  residents.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

“Gittin’  subscriptions  fer  a  fence 
round  the  graveyard,  eh?  Ain’t  none  o’ 
the  bodies  tryin’  to  git  out,  I  hope?” 

“Oh,  no,  but - ”  “Wa-al,  as  long  's 

nobody’s  tryin’  ter  git  out — an’  I  don’t 
hear  of  anybody  round  these  parts  thet’s 
mighty  anxious  ter  git  in — I  ain’t 
squanderin’  good  money  ’fer  fancy  da¬ 
does  round  no  buryin’  ground.” — Judge. 

A  CERTAIN  hotel  proprietor  chanced  to 
glance  out  of  a  rear  window  and  saw 
A  is  new  waiter  chasing  a  chicken  about 
the  yard.  “What  have  you  in  that 
bowl?”  demanded  the  hotel  man. 
“Mushrooms,”  responded  the  new  waiter. 
"Der’s  a  gentleman  dat  wants  chicken 
smothered  wid  mushrooms  en  Ah’m 
tryin’  to  smother  him,  sah.” — Chicago 
Daily  News. 

"Ma;mma,  didn’t  you  say  last  week 
that  you  wanted  the  carving  knife  and 
the  chopper  sharpened?”  Mrs.  Suburb: 
"Indeed  I  did.  Bless  his  little  heart! 
How  thoughtful  you  are!  They  are  both 
so  blunt  as  to  be  useless.”  "Well.  I’ll 
take  ’em  round  to  the  cutler’s  for  you.” 
“How  sweet  of  you  to  offer  to  do  such 
things  for  your  mamma,  my  little 
cherub!  I’ll  wrap  them  up.”  "No,  don’t 
wrap  them  up.  I  want  them  to  show. 
There  is  a  bo3'^  out  there  waiting  to  lick 
me,  but  I  fancy  when  he  sees  me  coming 
he’ll  go  home.” — Tit-Bits. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOIiX:S  AliE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Bams,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  61  y«^ars.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Grange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples, 
0,  W.  INQERSOLL,  340  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklya,  N.  Y. 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogne  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St..  Syracuse.N.Y. 


Is  not  the  time.  Send  Today,  If  you  wish  to  obtain 
this  iK'iiutiful  bronze  parlor  clock  FREE,  an  order 
for  20  lbs.  of  New  Crop,  60c.  Tea,  or  20  lbs.  Baking 
Powder.  45c.  .a  lb.,  or  an  assorted  order  Teas  and  B.  P., 
or  60  lbs.  Bomosa  Coffee,  83c.  a  lb. 

COVPOSf.S,  which  can  be  exchanged  for  many 
Mngiiiflcent  I’reinliims,  given  with  every  25c. 
worth  of  Tea,  Coffee,  Baking  Powder,  Spices  and 
Extracts. 

Send  tod&7  for  our  Premium  Uet,  prices  &nd  directions. 

TbeQreatAmericanTeaCo.,Boz  290, 31-33  VeseySt.,N.Y. 


More  money  for  the  hay  raiser.  The  press  that  suits  the  farmer  vyho  wants  to  do  his  own  work. 


LESS  BALING  EXPENSE 

1  pr 

requiring  but  onenorse,  two  extra  men  and  a  boy,  is  the 

Red  Ripper  Hay  Press 

T‘s  wst  is  but  half  the  higher  priced  presses  and  does  equally  good  work.  Bales  8 

to  12  tons  per  day.  Never  needs  but  one  horse — all  draft  re- 
moved  at  step-over.  Giant  in  strength,  per¬ 
fectly  simple.  It  suits  the  small  farmer  because  cost  is 
small,  oiieratlng  expense  light  aud  he  does  bis  own  work 
at  odd  times. 

H ardor  Mfg.  Company,  Coblaaklll,  M.  Ym 

Makers  of  Silos,  Ensilage  Cutters  and  Blowers,  Uorse 
Powers,  Wood  Sawing  Machines,  etc. 


WATER. 

If  yon  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Rider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  butlf  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  In  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  which  Is  proof 
that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 


Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


35  Warren  St..  New  York. 
239  Franklin  St..  Boston. 


692  Craig  St.,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Tenlente-Rey  71,  Havana,  Cpba. 
33  Fltt  St.,  Sydney,  n  .  s.  W  . 


40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

40  N.  7tli  St.,  Philadelphia. 


rCIENTIFIC  GRINDING  MIDIlS  grind  Corn 
^  In  the  ear,  or  Grain  In  any  form.  Strong,  exact, 
'  reliable.  Catalogue  D  mailed  free. 

FOOS  MFG.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


iWE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

I  We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL V/HEEL  CO. 

HAVANA,  ILL. 

Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher 

Combined  with  Sp^ike-Tooth.  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  Will 
thrash  Bye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  It  again  in  perfect 
bundles.Can  be  changed 
In  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  loss  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  Send  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  GBANT-FEKRIS  COMPANY,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


FAN  MILLS 


Band  or  power,  for  ajl  kinds 
grain.  Harder  Mfg  Co., 
CobloskUl,  N.Y. 


SMALLEY. 

Fodder 

Shredder 

Warranted  to 
put  com  stalks 
1  n  best  sliape 
for  feeding. 

Snapper  rolls  to  remove  ears, 

If  wanted;  adjustable  knives 
take  up  wear.  Will  outlast 
anyotlier.  Fully descrilted  in^ 
our  free  catalogue,  which 
Includes  drag  and  circular 
saws,  sweep  and  tread  powers,  ensilage  cutters  with  | 
blowers  or  carriers;  mills,  etc.  Address  Box  No.  R 

SMALLEY  MFC.  CO.  Manitowoc,  WIs. 


Freeman 
Feed 
Cutters 

are  in  a  class  by 
themselves.  All 
sizes  to  meet  all , 
requirements. 
Smallest  handi 
lever  to  largest 
self-feed  cylinder  cutters,  shredders 
and  carriers  for  fodder,  ensilage,  etc. 
Widely  popular  through  maiw  years 
service.  Also  Wind  Mills,  Com  tellers, 
Wood  Saws,  etc.  Catalogue  102  sent  free. 

S.  Freeman  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co., 

Racine,  Wisconsin. 


WE  TANK  U 


POB  ORDERS 


FOR  CYPRESS  WATER  TANKS 

NO  TASTE  OR  COLOR  TO  WATER 

EVERLASTING 

RALPH  B.  CABTBK  CO.,  36  Cortland  St.,  N.W. 


SWEEP  ^  ^0  Baskets  Ear  Corn  hIup 

with  this  Improved  Wolverine  Ball  Bearing,  Triple'  Geared  Grinding  MIIL 
ftDIICIJCC  aun  ftollinc  oarcom  in  any  condition:  sbelled  com,  rye, 
ulfUdl1E.w  Allll  UIllllllw  oats,  barley,  Eafiir  corn,  etc.,  singly  or 
mixed.  Mokes  coarse,  medium  or  fine  feed  as  desired.  Never  “chimks”  or  “hogs” 
the  feed,  but  produces  on  even  and  uniform  product.  It  U  the  only  sweep  mill 
guaranteed  to  equal  the  work  of  a  buhr  stone  mill. 

IT  IQ  QTDnill!  ondismadeof  the  best  material  money  can  buy.  The  cast- 
11  I W  W I  nUlill  ings  in  the  gears  are  specially  heavy  and  will  stand  the 
j ,'T  "'1  most  sevo^^  be  legitimately  required  of  a  grinding  mill.  The 

'quality  Is  shown  by  the  weight  which  Is  600  pounds.  If  it  were  lighter  it  would  be 
cheaper,  but  AAnAftlTV  This  is  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  grinding  mills.  Wehave 
not  so  good.  UHrAUl  I  I  ■  tested  this  one  under  all  conditions  with  all  kinds  and  quality 
[of  grains.  Our  statement  Is  a  guaranteei  If  the  corn  is  dry,  and  the  team  mokes  five  rounds 
per  minute  this  mill  will  crush  and  grind  46  bus,  baskets  of  ear  com  per  hour.  If  the  team 
makes  three  rounds  per  minute  it  will  grind  28  bus.  baskets  per  hour.  Gnndingfiner,  the  capac- 
lityis  I  IPIIT  DDACT  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  capacity  of  this  mill  it  is  the  light- 
Jless.  Liuni  UilAr  Is  est  draft  sweep  mill  known.  This  Is  so  because  It  Is  fitted  with 
specially  made  hardened  steel  Ball  Bearings.  These  ball  bearings  will  last  a  lifetime  with  ordi- 
.  OR  nary  care.  We  replace  any  that  are  found  defective  or  wear  out  within  five  years. 

miD  nCCCD  We  know  that  this  mill  Is  so  good,  and  so  entirely  reliable  that  we  will 
null  UrrCIli  ship  H  to  anyone  in  the  united  states  with  the  understanding  that  H  the 
mill  does  not  do  fust  as  we  claim,  and  does  not  grind  more  than  any  two-horee  mill  made  by  any  other  manufact¬ 
urer  of  any  construction,  of  any  size  buhrs;  If  the  mill  Is  not  made  on  more  scientific  principles!  K  K  does  not 
grind  a  more  uniform  quality  of  feed  and  If  It  Is  not  better  In  every  way  than  any  other  sweep  mill.  It  may  be  re¬ 
turned  to  us  at  our  expense  within  three  days  of  the  time  you  receive  It.  Test  It  In  comparison  with  any  other 

mill  and  keep  the  I  ADFC  I  lUC  We  have  eightsizes  of  sweepmills,  813.75  and  up,  and  thirty  otherstyles 
one  which  Is  best.  LAIlUC  LINCi  and  sizes  of  grinders  suited  to  all  grains  and  purposes. 

mTUIC  An  nilT  and  send  It  to  US  and  we  will  mall  you  our  special  farm  machinery  catalogue.  Don’t 
I  Hid  All  UU  I  buy  a  grinding  mill  of  any  kind  until  you  get  it.  It  Is  sure  to  save  you  money. 

MARVIN  SMITH  CO.  66.  67.  60.  N.  JEFFERSON  STREET.  CH1CA60.  ILL. 


^  1903  Shredder  Blades 

(Patent  Applied _for) 

make  efficient  shredders  out  of  “Ohio”  Feed  and  Ensilage 
Cutters.  The  New  Shredder  Bla-de  is  the  regular  “Ohio” 
knife  with  solid  integrally  projecting  bits  which  cut  and 
tear  corn  stalks  into  a  nicely  shredded  condition,  as  shown 
in  the  picture.  It  makes  corn-hay  of  the  fodder. 

Shredder  Blendes  are  interchangeable  with  knives  on  all 
sizes  “Ohio”  Cutters.  They  successfully  reduce  fodder  to 
the  proper  condition  and  do  not  pulverize  the  leaves  like 
other  styles.  They  shred  with  the  same  power,  speed  and 
capacity  as  “Ohio"  Cutters,  and  either  the  Chain  or  Blower 
Elevators  handle  the  shreaded  corn  perfectly.  Speed,  600 
to  700  revolutions.  Power,  2  Horse  Tread  up  to  12  h.  p. 
Engine  according  to  size.  Let  us  send  the  1903  catalogue 
of  “Ohio”  Cutters  and  Shredders.  “Modern  Silage 
Methods”  10c,  coin  or  stamps.  Manufactured  by 
THE  SILVER  MFC.  CO,.  Scxlem,  O  h  io.  EstabHshed  iSs4- 


THE  APPLETON 

N£9 

HAND  FODDER 
CUTTER 

IT'S  A  GOOD  ONE  AND 
THE  PRICE  IS  LOW 

- BUY  IT 

Should  you  want  a  larger  power  ensilage  and  fodder 
cutter  or  corn  husker,  sheller,  horse  power,  feed 
grinder,  wood  saw,  windmill,  farm  truck,  seeder, 
etc.,  send  at  once  for  ouz  free  Catafogue. 

VAppletonManufacturlngCo.Bai?viMff?.u!^’ 


S.A. 


This  le  the 

Quaker  City 

Grinding  Mill 

for  corn  and  cobs,  feed  and  table  meal. 
Send  for  all  mills  advertised,  keep  the 
best  and  return  all  others.  These  mills 
are  sent  on  Ten  Days  Trial,  and  i  f  not 
satisfactory  can  be  returned  a  tour  ex 
pense. 

Tne  A.  W.  SlfoutiGo., 


A  Bushel  In  Q  UINIITCQ 
Less  Than  O  llllllll  I  ■■Oi 

That’s  the  way  your  feed  will  be 
..  ground  when  you  v.se  the 

KEYSTONE 

Triple  Gear 

GRINDING  MILL. 

Builtas  strong  as  an  anvil.  Burrs 
are  of  hard  white  iron.  Boxes 
and  guy  irons  furnished  with 

_ _ mill.  Capacity  of  mill  from  20  to 

bushels  per  hour.  We  are  making  a  special  in¬ 
troductory  price  now.  Write  for  the  catalogue  and 
prices  on  the  full  line.  Corn  shellers,  planters,  cul¬ 
tivators,  teed  cutters,  etc. 

Keystone  Farm  Machine  Co.^ 

1647 Beaver  St.,  York,  Pa. 


You  Try  lt< 

It  costs  nothing.  Re¬ 
turn  at  our  expense  if 
this  mill  falls  to  grind 
shelled  corn,  ear  corn, 
all  grains  or  mixed 
feed  stuffs,  easier,  fast¬ 
er  and  better  than  any 
other. 


New  Holland  MilL 


are  the  practical,  every  day  mills  for  svery 
day  wants.  No  other  good  mill  at  so  low  a 
price.  Made  in  3  sizes.  Adapted  to  any  kind 
of  power.  Don’t  fail  to  get  our  free  catalogue 
before  buying. 


NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE 
Box  I  18,  Now  Holland,  Pa. 


00.1 


WITH  HUSKS  OH 

or  off,  cob  corn  or  shelled,  all 
grains.  It  will  not  choke. 
There’s  speed  and  fine  or 
coarse  grinding  with 

Kelly 

DUPLEX 
Grinding  Mills. 

Steady  force  feed.  poub» 
le  breakers,  double  set  burrs. 

_  Little  power ,  any  kind,  runs 

_  them.  4  sizes.  Catalojf  free. 

The  6.  S.  Kelly  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

OUBf’SS!!!  CROPS 

Clark’s  Reversible  Bush 
Plow  and  Harrow. 

Cuts  a  track  6  ft.  wide,  1 
ft.  deep.  Connects  the 
sub-soil  water  It  Is  an 
excellent  machine  for 
covering  In  sugar  cane. 
Strength  guaranteed. 

Can  plow  a  newly  out 
forest,  stump,  bush  or  bog  land,  leaves  the  land  true, 
Clean  for  any  crop. 

Clark’s  Dbl.  Action 
Cutaway  Harrow. 

Moves  15,000  tons  of 
Karth  iu  a  Day. 

Clark’s  8  Foot 
Grading  Harrow 

Will  smooth  an  acre  as 
true  as  a  mill  pond  In. 
twenty  minutes. 

Clark’s  Rev.  Sulky  Disk  Plow. 

Made  single  or  double.  One  or 
two  furrows,  five  to  ten  Inches 
deep,  14  inches  wide.  For 
two  or  four  horses.  Light 
...  draft.  No  side  draft.  No 
-ij  similar  plow  made.  When 
'  Clark’s  grass  tools  are  used 
as  directed  In  his  grass  clr- 
ular,  we,  the  C.  H.  Co.  guarantee 
them  to  kill  wild  mustard,  char¬ 
lock,  hard  back,  snn  flower,  milk  weed,  morning 
glory,  Busslon  thistle  or  any  other  foul  plant  that 
grows,  or  money  refunded.  Now  is  the  time  to  com¬ 
mence  work  for  next  year’s  seeding  to  grass. 

CLARK’S  ROOT  CUTTER. 

TWO  SIZES.  Cuts  1  or  3 
bushels  per  minute,  for  fowl 
or  beast.  Goug:e  cutters, 
never  choke  or  clog. 
PRICE . *7  to  SIS 

Send  tor  Circulars 

jj  PUTAWAY  Uariow  Co. 

E  ^Higganum,  *  'Ct.  U.  $•  k. 
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SOME  SUCCESSFUL  YANKEE  FARMERS, 

What  They  Do ;  How  They  Do  It. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  a  description  of  the  ways  in 
which  some  of  the  farmers  I  know  succeed  in  their 
business  might  be  helpful  to  other  farmers  who  are 
not  doing  well.  These  successful  farmers  have  not 
(lone  anything  extraordinary;  nothing  but  what  any¬ 
one  can  do  who  is  willing  to  work  hard,  use  his 
brains,  and  who,  choosing  the  kind 
of  farming  he  is  fitted  for,  also  chooses 
the  kind  of  farm  suited  to  his  needs. 

A  DAIRY  FARMER. — Mr.  Bradford 
is  the  best  example  of  the  dairyman’s 
temperament  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

He  is  a  large  man,  not  the  least  ner¬ 
vous  or  irritable.  He  is  rather  slow 
motioned,  and  when  he  speaks  to  his 
cows  his  voice  is  pleasant  and  friendly. 

When  he  bought  his  farm  he  was  in 
business  in  the  city.  His  object  in 
coming  into  the  country  was  to  have 
a  comfortable  home  for  himself  and 
family,  where  they  could  keep  a  cow, 
some  hens,  and  have  a  garden,  thus 
getting  a  good  part  of  their  living  from 
the  farm.  He  continued  his  business, 
going  back  and  forth  each  day.  The 
farm  was  rather  unpromising.  The 
former  ovmer  was  a  man  who  could 
hardly  drive  a  nail  straight,  and  the 
uuildings  were  run  down.  The  land  was 
weedy  and  impoverished,  and  there 
was  no  stock  and  no  tools.  As  soon  as 
the  Bradfords  came  they  began  to  make 
improvements.  The  broken  window 
])anes  were  replaced  by  whole  ones, 
the  broken  blinds  repaired  and  painted 
and  the  house  painted  also.  They 
bought  a  few  tools,  a  cow  and  some 
hens.  They  had  to  hire  their  plowing 
done,  and  there  were  so  many  things 
about  the  place  that  needed  doing  that 
it  was  soon  found  necessary  to  hire  a 
man  by  the  month.  This  man  per¬ 
suaded  them  to  let  him  try  peddling 
milk.  They  had  a  horse  by  this  time, 
so  they  started  a  small  milk  route.  It 
grew  fast,  necessitating  the  buying  of 
a  new  cow  from  time  to  time,  and  by 
the  next  Spring  Mr.  Bradford  sold  out 
his  business  in  the  city,  and  came  home 
to  devote  his  whole  time  to  farming. 

The  wise  ones  shook  their  heads  and 
predicted  failure,  but  the  Bradfords 
have  prospered  steadily.  They  have 
improved  the  land  and  the  buildings, 
and  have  a  good  stock  of  tools  and 
wagons,  and  a  very  good  herd  of  cows. 

Mrs.  Bradford  takes  a  keen  interest  in 
all  that  relates  to  the  farm,  and  she  is 
an  economical  housekeeper.  Mr.  Brad¬ 
ford’s  interest  centers  in  his  home  and 
farm,  and  this  is  one  secret  of  his  suc¬ 
cess.  While  not  a  great  reader,  he 
thinks  and  reasons  about  his  work  and 
talks  with  other  farmers,  thus  picking 
up  ideas  for  improvement  in  his  methods.  He  looks 
after  the  details  of  his  business  himself.  He  never 
trusts  anyone  else  to  measure  and  mix  the  grain  for 
his  cows,  and  he  always  milks  the  nervous  ones  him- 
se^f,  as  he  can  do  it  without  irritating  them.  He  is 
a  good  judge  of  cows  and  he  takes  excellent  care  of 
them,  keeping  them  warm  and  comfortable  in  Winter 
and  watering  twice  a  day.  He  is  very  methodical, 
and  never  varies  his  time  of  milking  by  so  much  as 
five  minutes.  His  cows  do  wonderfully  well,  giving 


a  good  amount  of  milk  and  holding  out  well.  One 
of  his  cows  gave  just  as  much  in  October  as  she  did 
w'hen  she  freshened,  the  March  before.  Mr.  Bradford 
is  very  careful  about  his  customers,  never  taking  on 
a  new  one  unless  he  is  very  sure  of  getting  his  pay, 
so  he  loses  very  little  by  bad  bills.  He  believes  in 
specializing,  so  he  does  not  fritter  away  his  time  on 
side  issues.  He  raises  some  vegetables,  selling  on  his 
route  what  is  not  needed  for  home  use,  but  each  year 
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he  raises  fewer  things,  making  his  cows  his  chief  con¬ 
cern.  He  is  handy  with  tools,  and  many  of  the  imple¬ 
ments  about  the  place  he  has  made  himself.  He  works 
very  hard,  and  of  course  on  a  milk  farm  the  work  is 
very  confining,  but  he  seems  contented  and  is  plan¬ 
ning  all  the  time  to  make  more  land  and  more  im¬ 
provements. 

MIXED  FARMING  AND  PROPERTY  IMPROVE¬ 
MENT.— While  there  is  a  great  satisfaction  in  im¬ 
proving  a  place  and  getting  it  into  a  high  state  of 


productiveness,  most  of  us  like  to  do  it  with  a  view 
to  enjoying  it  ourselves.  Bat  Mr.  Dale  improves  the 
farms  he  buys  with  the  idea  of  making  money  out 
of  the  sale  of  them  after  he  gets  them  into  as  good 
condition  as  possible.  He  is  a  great  believer  in 
clover,  and  makes  that  an  important  factor  in  soil 
improvement.  On  the  farm  he  owns  at  present  he 
does  mixed  farming,  though  he  raises  more  straw¬ 
berries  than  anything  else.  He  sets  his  plants  early 
in  the  Spring  and  they  grow  wonder¬ 
fully  all  Summer.  By  Fall  the  long 
straight  rows  are  a  beautiful  dark 
green,  very  bushy  and  thick  and  re¬ 
markably  free  from  weeds.  He  gets 
splendid  crops,  and  after  the  berries 
are  gathered  the  ground  is  plowed  and 
barley  is  sown,  to  be  cut  for  hay.  Thus 
the  land  produces  two  crops  that  sea¬ 
son.  He  raises  large  crops  on  all  his 
land,  and  last  Fall  he  had  so  much 
hay  and  roughage  of  one  kind  and  an¬ 
other  that  he  had  to  buy  more  stock 
to  eat  it.  He  keeps  only  cows  enough 
to  supply  his  own  family  with  milk, 
occasionally  raising  a  heifer  to  sell. 
He  keeps  hogs,  getting  city  swill  for 
them.  He  sells  the  little  pigs  for  good 
prices.  Last  year  he  made  an  excel¬ 
lent  pasture  out  of  a  rough  wood  lot. 
It  was  burned  over,  then  different  kinds 
of  grass  and  clover  seed  sown,  and 
scratched  in  with  a  harrow.  When  the 
grass  was  ready  to  cut  it  was  made 
into  hay,  then  the  pasture  was  fenced 
and  a  small  flock  of  Angora  goats 
turned  in.  Later  some  sheep  were  put 
in.  These  goats  and  sheep  keep  the 
hushes  down,  and  the  pasture  certainly 
looks  very  nice.  The  Angoras  were  a 
novelty  in  this  locality.  They  are 
pretty  little  animals,  and  cannot  be 
beaten  as  consumers  of  bushes  and 
weeds.  Fencing  them  is  the  greatest 
drawback  of  keeping  them.  Mr.  Dale 
keeps  poultry  on  a  small  scale.  In  this 
as  in  other  things,  he  believes  in  keep¬ 
ing  purebred  stock,  so  that  he  can  get 
fancy  prices  for  what  he  sells.  He  does 
considerable  market  gardening,  and  he 
always  manages  to  keep  his  land  free 
from  weeds.  He  has  an  old  orchard 
which  he  has  pruned  severely,  thus 
giving  it  a  new  lease  of  life.  In  spite 
of  having  so  many  irons  in  the  fire, 
Mr.  Dale  succeeds  in  keeping  them  all 
hot,  and  nothing  is  seriously  neglected. 
His  Spring  lambs  sold  for  a  good  price. 
AUhough  in  poor  health  he  is  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  farming,  and  plans  great 
things  for  the  future.  He  reads  a  great 
deal  of  farm  literature,  and  is  not  at 
all  afraid  of  new  ideas. 

FLOWERS  AND  CHILDREN.— Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Burton  are  hard-working  el¬ 
derly  people.  A  few  years  ago  their 
Fie.  288.  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire,  but 
they  rebuilt  at  once  and  kept  bravely 
on  with  their  work.  Mrs.  Burton  seems  to  be  the  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  and  she  is  a  remarkable  financier.  She 
boards  State  wards,  four  boyg  usually,  all  under  12 
years  of  age.  The  State  requires  that  these  children 
shall  learn  to  work,  and  they  do  weeding  and  other 
light  work  about  the  place.  The  board  paid  is  small, 
and  not  everyone  could  make  anything  .on  it,  but  it 
is  sure  and  comes  regularly.  Mrs.  Burton  is  very  eco¬ 
nomical,  and  she  knows  how  to  use  the  money  to  the 
best  advantage.  They  raise  their  own  vegetables  and 
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live  simply,  but  the  children  are  well  fed  and  happy 
and  aH  seem  very  fond  of  “Mother.”  Besides  the  in¬ 
come  from  the  State  boarders,  Mrs.  Burton  raises 
flowers  and  bulbs  which  she  sells.  Her  Dahlia  garden 
is  a  beautiful  sight  in  the  Fall.  It  is  situated  on  high 
land,  and  so  escapes  the  first  light  frosts  that  scorch 
the  flowers  in  less  favored  locations.  Some  years  she 
has  nearly  half  an  acre  of  Dahlias  alone,  and  probably 
as  much  more  land  devoted  to  other  flowers,  bulbs  and 
shrubs.  She  takes  cut  flowers  to  the  city  to  sell,  and 
sends  the  1>oys  to  the  village  with  baskets  full  of 
pretty  bunches.  She  also  exhibits  at  agricultural  fairs 
and  at  flower  shows,  usually  taking  premiums. 

A  WESTERN  FARMER  IN  THE  EAST.— Although 
born  in  New  England,  Mr.  Grey  farmed  for  a  number 
of  years  in  the  West.  When  he  returned  Bast  and 
settled  on  a  farm  he  brought  his  western  ideas  and 
methods  with  him.  He  bought  another  farm  shortly 
afterward,  and  he  runs  them  both  successfully.  He 
is  one  of  the  men  who  accomplish  a  great  deal,  and 
yet  never  appear  to  be  hurried  or  driven  by  their 
wiork.  In  spare  time  and  in  Winter  he  sometimes 
works  for  other  people,  but  he  never  neglects  his  own 
work  to  do  so.  He  is  a  progressive  man,  one  who 
reads  a  good  deal  and  studies  his  business,  and  he 
also  finds  time  to  enjoy  the  social  side  of  life.  His 
main  crop  is  potatoes,  and  he  has  all  the  improved 
machinery  for  it.  This  year  he  planted  13  acres,  and 
they  were  a  handsome  sight  when  I  saw  them.  They 
had  been  kept  free  from  weeds  and  the  vines  were  in 
full  bloom.  They  had  been  sprayed  with  Bordeaux, 
and  were  a  rich  dark  green.  Mr.  Grey’s  potatoes  have 
a  reputation  and  selli  readily.  He  plants  on  sod  and 
uses  commercial  fertilizer.  He  raises  a  good  many 
strawberries,  and  as  his  farm  is  near  the  village  sells 
a  considerable  portion  of  them  at  the  door,  thus  sav¬ 
ing  the  middleman’s  profit.  An  incident  of  last  Sum¬ 
mer  illustrates  Mr.  Grey’s  resourcefulness.  His  straw¬ 
berry  crop,  ],ike  everyone’s  else,  was  in  danger  of 
being  ruined  by  the  drought.  Instead  of  sitting  down 
and  lamenting  he  went  to  the  town  fathers  and  pro¬ 
cured  the  use  of  the  street  sprinkler,  with  which  he 
gave  his  strawberries  a  good  watering.  He  keeps  two 
or  three  cows,  selling  the  surplus  milk,  and  is  going 
into  poultry  raising  quite  extensively. 

A  MARKET  GARDENER  AND  PEDDLER.— Mr. 
Morris  is  an  intensive  market  gardener.  His  farm  is 
small,  but  it  is  very  rich  land  and  free  from  stones. 
He  lives  alone  and  does  his  own  housework,  but  he 
has  flowers  always  growing  about  his  house  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  Dahlias,  Golden  Glow  Rudbeckia,  Hydrangeas, 
and  nasturtiums.  He  is  a  good  worker  and  he  does 
not  undertake  more  than  he  can  do  himself  without 
hiring  help.  He  raises  potatoes,  tomatoes,  cabbages, 
onions,  beans,  sweet  corn  and  strawberries.  He  keeps 
a  few  hens,  one  horse,  and  no  other  stock.  The  fer¬ 
tility  of  his  land  is  maintained  by  the  stable  manure 
he  hauls  from  the  city  in  the  dull  season.  He  has  a 
small  orchard,  so  there  are  also  apples  and  cider  to 
selk  While  the  amount  of  produce  raised  is  com¬ 
paratively  small,  Mr.  Morris  probably  makes  more  on 
it  than  some  who  do  business  on  a  much  larger  scale 
and  sell  at  wholesale.  He  peddles  all  his  produce, 
excepting,  perhaps,  his  strawberries,  so  that  he  gets 
the  full  price  for  everything.  He  is  not  a  great  reader, 
but  he  has  plenty  of  practical  common  sense. 

ANSEL  FILLEBEOWN. 

WHITE  LEAD  AND  OIL  FOR  YOUNG  TREES, 

What  Fruit  Growers  Say. 

Will  you  tell  us  what  your  opinion  is  about  painting 
young  apple  and  peach  trees  with  a  mixture  of  white 
lead  and  linseed  oil?  Prof.  Alwood,  of  the  Virginia  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  recommends  this  as  a  protection  from 
rabbits  and  mice.  He  is  quite  positive  that  this  is  a  sure 
and  safe  preventive  for  rabbits  and  mice.  We  would  like 
to  know'  the  opinion  of  practical  fruit  growers.  What 
do  you  think  of  the  remedy?  Would  you  be  willing  to 
paint  young  trees  in  this  way,  or  do  you  fear  that  it 
M'ould  injure  the  trees? 

As  I  have  never  experimented  with  painting  fruit 
trees  with  a  mixture  of  white  lead  and  linseed  oil, 
as  recommended  by  Prof.  Alwood,  I  hesitate  to  ex¬ 
press  an  opinion  concerning  its  use.  I  wmuld  not 
care  to  use  this  treatment  in  my  orchard  without  first 
experimenting  in  a  small  way  for  several  years. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Howard  a.  chase. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  Prof.  Alwood’s  ac¬ 
count  of  his  treatment  of  young  trees  wuth  white  lead 
and  oil.  I  once  painted  several  young  apple  trees, 
that  had  the  bark  stripped  from  their  sides  by  some 
heifers  that  got  out.  I  have  not  only  seen  no  injury, 
but  they  have  nearly  all  lived.  This  would  not  be 
exactly  a  parallel,  case,  as  the  paint  was  put  on  the 
inner  wood  or  bark;  still  it  shows  there  is  nothing 
hurtful  to  the  tree  in  the  lead.  I  should,  however, 
hesitate  about  putting  it  on  the  outer  bark  of  healthy 
trees  in  any  but  an  experimental  way,  as  I  have  found 
the  tendency  of  all  such  applications  is  to  injure  the 
tree.  To  stop  up  the  pores  of  the  skin  of  a  tree,  I 


believe,  has  much  the  same  effect  as  a  similar  opera¬ 
tion  on  the  skin  of  a  man  or  animal.  Some  one  in  an 
agricultural  paper  recommended  tar  as  a  preventive 
for  mice.  A  man  whom  I  know  made  the  application 
to  several  hundred  young  apple  trees,  and  lost  them 
all.  I  don’t  doubt  the  first  man  was  truthful  and 
honest,  but  conditions  were  probably  different.  Bet¬ 
ter  mound  up  with  earth,  use  tar  paper,  which  can 
be  removed  before  w'arm  weather,  or  a  piece  of  tin 
sprung  around  the  body,  and  watched  carefully.  Then 
try  a  few  trees  with  the  white  lead  and  oil.  This 
will  be  safe,  and  if  after  more  than  one  trial  the  paint 
works  well^  go  ahead. 

New  York.  edward  van  alstyne. 

I  have  never  had  any  experience  in  painting  trees 
with  oil  and  w'hite  lead,  and  would  hesitate  to  re¬ 
commend  it,  except  in  an  experimental  way.  If  in 
no  other  way  it  would  probably  harm  the  trees  by 
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making  the  bark  too  thin  to  stand  cold.  Whitewash 
with  lime  will  do  this  if  kept  up  for  a  few  years.  1 
shall  try  the  painting  in  a  small  way,  for  the  borers. 
If  all  trash  is  kept  away  and  heavy  snow  is  trodden 
down,  mice  will  do  but  little  harm. 

New  Jersey.  Charles  black. 

I  have  never  had  any  experience  with  above  mix¬ 
ture,  but  would  be  afraid  it  would  injure  the  trees. 
My  method  of  protecting  my  trees  from  mice  has  al¬ 
ways  been  to  clean  all  rubbish  away  from  the  trees 
late  in  the  Fall,  then  throw  a  few  shovelfuls  of  fresh 
dirt  around  the  trees,  enough  to  heap  up  the  dirt  six 
or  eight  inches.  I  have  never  had  any  trouble  with 
mice  where  a  thorough  job  was  done.  In  regard  to 
rabbits  I  advertise  that  I  will  give  10  cents  for  every 
rabbit  tail  caught  within  one  mile  of  my  farm.  This 
has  kept  the  rabbits  pretty  scarce  in  my  neighbor¬ 
hood.  u.  ,j.  CASE. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  had  my  attention  called  to  the  matter  a  few  days 
ago  by  a  grower  who  proposed  to  try  it,  and  my  ad¬ 
vice  was  that  it  is  a  dangerous  experiment.  I  know 
that  in  sawing  off  large  branches  of  trees,  or  any 
wounds  that  we  wish  to  protect,  a  heavy  coating  of 
white  lead  paint  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  appli- 
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cations  that  we  can  make  to  the  wound,  as  it  seals 
up  the  pores  tightly,  keeps  sap  from  coming  out,  and 
water  from  getting  in,  but  to  put  such  a  mixture- 
entirely  around  the  body  of  a  young  tree  I  should 
fear  would  kill  it.  It  may  be  all  right;  I  don’t  say 
it  is  not,  but  I  should  rather  at  present  risk  the  de¬ 
struction  by  mice  and  rabbits  than  to  paint  all  my 
young  trees.  I  am  going  to  try  it  on  a  tree  or  two. 

Connecticut.  j.  h.  hale. 

I  never  have  tried  painting  the  bodies  of  trees  to 
protect  them  from  rabbits  and  mice.  I  am  glad  that 
Prof.  Alwood  has  been  experimenting  along  that  line, 
for  it  would  be  a  great  help  if  found  safe.  For  many 
years  I  have  used  paint  freely  for  wounds  on  trees, 
and  never  have  seen  any  injury  to  the  bark  resulting. 
At  the  same  time  I  do  not  think  I  should  have  the 
courage  to  paint  the  bodies  -of  an  entire  orchard  with¬ 
out  first  trying  it  on  a  small  scale,  and  for  more  than 


one  season.  I  am  glad  you  called  my  attention  to 
this  matter,  as  I  have  a  young  peach  orchard  upor 
which  I  shalj  do  some  painting  this  Fall,  and  know 
for  myself  whether  it  proves  safe  and  efficacious. 

New  York.  geo.  a.  sweet. 

I  have  tried  all  sorts  of  mixtures  on  young  apple 
and  peach  trees,  but  never  happened  to  use  white 
lead  and  linseed  oil.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  injure 
the  trees  in  the  least.  Very  likely  it  will  be  as  good 
as  anything  else  in  protecting  them  from  the  attacks 
of  rabbits  and  mice.  I  have  never  found  similar  means 
of  prevention  altogether  satisfactory,  however.  In 
this  section  we  are  seldom  troubled  by  rabbits.  The 
best  means  of  protecting  young  trees  from  the  work 
of  mice  during  the  Winter  in  this  section  seems  to  be 
to  bank  them  up  about  10  to  14  inches  in  the  late 
.4utumn.  This  can  be  done  without  a  great  deal  of 
work.  If  barnyard  manure  is  to  be  hauled  into  the 
orchard,  it  is  quite  convenient  to  distribute  it  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  pushing  it  up  about  each  tree  trunk 
in  a  little  cone.  This  will  answer  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
tection.  and  in  the  Spring  the  manure  can  be  raked 
away  and  spread  about  the  tree. 

Mass.  Agricultural  College.  f.  a.  waugh. 

I  have  used  a  great  many  things  to  keep  mice  and 
rabbits  from  gnawing  fruit  trees,  also  some  tree  paints 
made  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  insects  from  injur¬ 
ing  the  trunks  of  trees.  I  have  used  yellow  ocher  and 
oil  in  a  small  way  without  any  evil  results.  I  do  not 
think  white  lead  and  oil  would  injure  the  bark  of 
trees,  unless  they  were  too  young  and  tender,  but  do 
not  know  whether  the  application  would  be  efficient 
in  keeping  away  rabbits  and  mice.  Pine  tar  is  the 
best  paint  I  have  ever  used.  Smear  some  of  the  tar 
on  the  north  side  of  the  tree  from  the  ground  up  a 
foot  or  so  high  and  the  rabbits  will  not  touch  the 
tree  as  long  as  the  tar  is  there,  and  usually  the  ap- 
pljcation  lasts  two  years.  Put  it  on  the  north  side 
for  the  reason  that  it  will  not  melt  so  readily  as  on 
the  south  side,  and  get  away.  We  used  the  tar  on 
an  orchard  of  12,000  trees,  and  there  were  not  a  half 
dozen  touched  by  either  mice  or  rabbits. 

Indiana.  w.  w.  .stevens. 

The  remedy  suggested  for  mice  and  rabbits  by  Pro! 
Alvwood  may  happily  combine  effectiveness  and  safety. 
It  would  be  a  very  good  thing,  I  think,  for  the  or- 
chardist  if  it  does,  but  I  am  afraid  to  paint  my  trees, 
and  I  would  not  do  it  with  any  number  of  them  until 
I  had  given  it  a  thorough  trial  on  a  few.  White  lead 
and  linseed  oil  are  the  things  we  use  to  preserve 
our  fences  and  buildings,  and  it  seems  to  me  contrary 
to  the  intent  of  nature,  though  I  know  no  scientific 
reason  why,  if  it,  is.  If  it  is  a  remedy,  then  we  have 
to  consider  the  extent  of  its  probable  harm  to  the 
tree,  and  its  cheapness  against  other  remedies.  We 
are  not  bothered  to  any  extent  here,  and  I  cannot 
speak  from  experience,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  wire 
netting  is  the  best  thing  for  rabbits.  You  can  get  it 
any  height  you  want  it,  and  its  natural  tendency  to 
roll  up  makes  it  easy  to  put  around  the  trees.  It  can 
be  used  for  years,  and  on  different  orchards;  it  does 
not  wear  out.  I  know  this  to  be  effective  against 
peeling  by  rabbits.  Tramping  the  snow  solidly  about 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  in  Winter  will  prevent  attacks 
by  mice,  and  if  grass  and  litter  is  kept  away  a  little 
they  will  not  attack  the  tree  in  Summer.  These  are. 
probably,  a  little  more  trouble,  but  they  are  effective 
and  not  injurious.  They  may  cost  more,  and  if  there 
is  anything  harmful  in  the  paint  it  will  have  to  be 
reckoned  against  the  cost  of  the  latter  methods  sug¬ 
gested  to  determine  the  superiority  of  one  over  the 

other.  EARL  PETERS. 

Pennsylvania. 

Prof.  Alwood  Sticks  to  Paint. 

1  have  used  the  white  paint  on  apple  trees  for  15 
years  with  perfect  success,  and  have  never  injured  a 
single  tree.  I  have  had  this  same  material  applied 
to  thousands  of  trees  by  others  with  equally  good  re¬ 
sults.  Regardless  of  what  people  say  about  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  this  remedy,  my  statements  are  based  upon 
careful  observation  and  are  certainly  trustworthy  in 
this  climate.  In  my  opinion,  there  would  be  less 
danger  from  the  use  of  paint  in  the  Northern  States 
than  in  the  South.  It  must,  however,  be  urged  upon 
person^  who  contemplate  the  use  of  paint  upon  their 
trees,  that  no  matter  what  dealers  may  say  they 
should  not  be  led  into  buying  ready-mixed  paints, 
because  these  may  contain  mineral  oils  or  turpen¬ 
tine,  possibly  both,  and  if  so,  thej^  will  likely  prove 
dangerous  to  the  trees.  I  feel  certain  if  anyone  will 
luiy  good  white  lead  and  make  the  paint  as  directed 
in  my  article  which  appeared  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  page 
707,  and  apply  the  same  in  the  manner  directed,  there 
will  not  be  the  slightest  injury.  This  statement  ap¬ 
plies  to  apple  only.  I  have  used  it  freely  on  peach 
and  cherry,  but  in  some  cases  have  thought  there  was 
slight  damage,  but  this  has  been  so  slight  in  the  case 
of  peach  that  I  am  still  recommending  the  white  lead 
paint  for  the  peach  borer.  Some  of  the  finest  young 
apple  orchards  in  this  State  have  been  treated  with 
this  paint  in  a  most  thorough  manner,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  scarcely  one  tree  in  a  thousand  has  suffered 
injury  from  mice,  rabbits  or  borers.  It  may  appear 
expensive,  but  I  have  found  it  the  least  expensive 
remedy  ever  tried,  considering  the  results  attained. 

WM.  B.  ALWOOD, 
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CORN  FODDER  IN  A  SILO. 

On  page  721  a  question  is  asked  about  cutting  dry 
corn  fodder  into  the  silo.  I  cannot  see  what  this 
man  expects  to  gain  by  letting  this  field  of  corn  stand 
and  cure  after  getting  ripe.  He  ought  to  know  that 
''f  the  feeding  value  of  this  corn  when  beginning  to 
glaze  at  least  one-half  is  in  the  stalks  and  leaves, 
and  most  of  this  in  the  large  stalks  below  the  ears; 
that  the  valuable  part  of  these  stalks  is  the  sugar 
which  they  contain,  and  that  from  this  time  on  this 
sugar  is  changing  to  cellulose  or  woody  fiber.  Also 
that  when  the  stalk  is  fully  cured  very  little  of  the 
sugar  is  remaining.  The  stalk  which  at  its  best  was 
full»  of  sweet  juice  is  now  hollow  save  a  few  bundles 
of  dry  cells  that  have  very  little  more  food  value  than 
basswood  sawdust.  While  nature  could  easily  change 
the  sugar  into  wood,  no  process  of  man  at  all  practi¬ 
cable  can  change  this  indigestible  woody  fiber  into 
digestible  sugar. 

Now,  though  shredding  and  soaking  this  woody 
fiber  may  induce  the  stock  to  eat  a  little  more  of  it 
than  if  fed  dry,  it  can  never  restore  the  food  value. 
But  that  is  neither  here  nor  there;  what  this  man 
wants  to  know  is  how  much  water  he  should  add  to 
the  shredded  part,  so  that  it  will  keep'  in  the  best 
condition  for  feeding.  This  very  much  depends  upon 
how  dry  it  is  when  shredded  and  run  into  the  silo. 
There  is  very  little  danger  of  getting  it  too  wet,  even 
;hough  it  be  wetted  until  it  drains,  it  will  not  at  all 
injure  its  keeping.  One  of  the  principal  troubles  in 
silos  is  white  mold.  I  have  seen  chunks  of  molded 
silage  as  large  as  a  load  of  hay,  all  so  firmly  grown 
together  as  to  require  picking  to  get  it  broken  up. 
This  white  mold  comes  from  onl,y  one  cause:  The 
corn  went  into  the  silo  too  dry,  airways  this.  He 


old  one.  Secondly,  they  meet  periodicallv  and  dis¬ 
cuss  questions  of  public  utility,  and  those  of  vital 
concern  to  their  own  welfare.  The  Grange  is  our  only 
medium  through  which  we  can  reach  effectively  leg¬ 
islative  halls,  either  State  or  National.  The  order 
has  been  responsibly  for  much  valuable  agricultural 
legislation. 

The  Grange  is  a  secret  order  simply  because  such- 
societies  are  never  permanent  unless  so  constituted. 
Some  people  are  upon  general  principles  opposed  to 
secret  organizations.  With  them  I  have  no  disposi¬ 
tion  to  debate  the  question.  Secret  societies  have 
existed  since  the  early  history  of  man,  and  their 
strength  numerically,  socially  and  morally  has  been 
of  steady  growth,  and  for  a  general  humanitarian 
uplift.  No  human  agency  can  check  this  growth  so 
long  as  these  principles  are  upheld.  I  believe  a 
farmer  should  show  the  same  disposition  towards  the 
Grange  as  an  agricultural  compact  that  as  a  citizen 
he  displays  to  the  Government.  I  believe  so  long  as 
the  present  policy  of  '^he  Grange  is  maintained  that 
every  agricultural  newspaper  should  unfurl  its  ban¬ 
ners  and  advocate  its  principles.  I  believe  that  the 
farmers’  institutes  should  publicly  defend  its  exist¬ 
ence.  No  apology  should  be  offered  for  Grange  sup¬ 
port,  and  I  feel  sure  our  friend  A.  B.  S.  would  be  far 
more  effectual  in  righting  the  little  wrongs  and  in¬ 
consistencies  that  are  sure  to  dwell  in  any  organized 
body  by  joining  such  a  society  rather  than  by  a  gen¬ 
eral  outcry  against  them.  h.  e.  c. 

JACOBS  SWEET  APPLE. 

Fig.  291  is  a  good  representation  in  natural  size  of 
Jacobs  Sweet  apple,  as  submitted  by  S.  D.  Willard, 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  who  regards  it  as  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
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fallen  leaves  or  fruit  parings,  or  severed  branches 
left  to  die;  of  course  the  scale  is  often  transferred 
to  new  fields  in  buds  or  scions  cut  from  infested  trees. 

M.  V.  SLINOERI.AND. 


'GROPING  HAY'*  IN  OLD  TIMES. 

I  have  just  been  reading  the  article  on  roping  hay 
in  Tfie  R.  N.-Y.,  page  723,  and  it  so  brought  up  afresh 
I  he  work  in  the  hayfield  in  my  youthful  days  that  I 
thought  it  might  be  interesting  to  some  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  how  the  work  was  done  50  or  60  years 
ago  in  eastern  New  York,  showing  that  it  was  not  as 
my  friend  Gould  says,  an  Ohio  invention  and  term. 
My  father  was  an  expert  at  the  work.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  being  somewhat  different  from  that  described 
by  Mr.  Gould,  I  will  give  it.  First  procure  a  one- 
inch  rope  150  feet  long;  twist  and  double  it,  which 
will,  form  a  loop  at  one  end;  tie  the  other  end  to  the 
whiffletree  of  the  off-side  horse.  Have  a  stout  iron 
hoop  attached  to  the  whiffletree  of  the  nigh  horse  to 
which  hitch  the  looped  end  of  the  rope.  Drive  the 
horse  around  the  end  of  the  windrow,  which  has  been 
prepared  for  the  drawing;  lay  the  rope  across  the 
hay,  stand  upon  it  and  start  the  horses.  As  a  boy  in 
my  early  teens  I  assisted  by  standing  upon  the  rope 
on  one  side  or  the  other  as  needed,  my  father  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  rear.  As  the  load  increased  in  size  the 
horses  were  urged  to  a  trot,  and  many  a  time  the 
load  of  half  a  ton  or  more  reached  the  stack  with 
the  horses  at  a  keen  run.  Then  unhook  the  rope  and 
draw  it  out  and  go  for  another  load.  Sometimes  the 
rope  would  slip  over  the  hay  and  the  boy  would  get 
covered  up,  but  if  the  windrow  was  properly  prepared 
by  throwing  the  hay  forward  so  that  left  back  would 
slide  under  one  man  could  draw  without  any  assist- 


should  put  on  enough  to  make  the  corn  as  wet  as  it 
would  have  been  with  the  original  juice  when  ready 
for  the  silo.  If  thoroughly  dried  it  w'ould  need  from 
90  to  100  gallons  to  the  ton,  and  from  this  amount 
clown  to  40  or  50  gallpns  as  the  stalks  were  less  and 
less  dried.  Better  be  on  the  safe  side  and  put  on 
enough.  Besides  this,  he  should  aim  to  get  it  as 
evenly  distributed  as  possible,  so  the  silo  shall  have 
no  dry  spots  to  start  the  white  mold. 

.T.  S.  WOODWAUl), 


A  DEFENSE  OF  THE  ORANCE. 

I  have  taken  'I'he  R.  N.-Y.  for  .several  years,  and  have 
found  it  very  useful  on  the  farm,  and  its  moral  influence 
good  in  the  family.  But  in  one  thing  I  believe  you  are 
wrong — that  is  in  recommending  the  Grange,  as  it  is  a 
fetder  of  the  larger  secret  orders  which  compel  good 
n  en  to  shield  and  support  wicked  ones,  which  often  pre¬ 
vents  good  government,  and  ecjuality  in  business.  In  our 
tow’n  1  f:Ul  to  see  where  the  Grange  h.as  helped  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  be  better  farmers,  and  morall.v  and  spirituall.v  t 
believe  its  influence  has  been  bad.  Tt  seems  to  me  if 
our  people  would  spend  their  spare  time  reading  good 
farm  books  and  papers,  and  attend  farmers’  institutes, 
they  would  be  more  intelligent  farmers  than  they  :ire 
attending  the  Grange.  a.  b.  s. 

New  Hampshire. 

I  am  a  believer  in  the  Grange,  its  present  usefiilnes.s 
and  future  possibilities.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  make 
general  statements  that  are  not  capable  of  mathe¬ 
matical,  solution,  but  I  feel  that  the  Grange  has  done 
as  much  as  any  other  agency  to  elevate  the  farmers 
and  bring  them  to  a  proper  conception  of  their  relative 
social,  political  and  financial  standing.  Effective 
farmers’  institutes  in  New  York  State  in  fully  one- 
half  of  the  towns  have  been  made  possible  only 
through  the  Granges.  First,  they  form  an  organized 
hody,  composed  of  the  leading  farmers,  who  are  quick 
’>^0  grasp  a  aew  idea  oi’  an  up-to-date  solution  of  an 


JACOBS  SWEET  APPLE.  Fro.  291. 

sirable  apples  for  baking.  The  color  is  yellow  with 
large  greenish  dots,  sometimes  with  a  flush  of  red  on 
the  sunny  side.  The  flesh  is  white  and  crisp,  rather 
coarse  grained,  but  bakes  sweet  and  tender.  The  skin 
is '  especially  thin  and  delicate  after  baking.  The 
tree  has  a  vigorous  spreading  growth.  Considering 
its  size  and  good  quality  this  is  an  excellent  Winter 
sweet  apple.  The  variety  originated  in  eastern  Mass¬ 
achusetts. 


THE  SCALE  ON  FALLEN  LEAVES. 

I  have  some  trees  badly  infested  with  Asiatic  scale. 
Can  they  spread  from  falling  leaves?  I  am  aware  thav 
they  may  spread  from  a  green  leaf  if  the  period  for 
young  has  not  passed,  but  will  not  all  scale  die  soon  on 
a  withered  leaf,  on  a  severed  twig  or  branch  and  the 
ordinary  ripened  leaf  soon  due  to  fall  and  blow  about 
the  orchard?  u.  s.  b. 

So.  Flingham,  Mass. 

The  only  time  a  San  Jose  scale  can  crawl  or  mi¬ 
grate  is  for  a  day  or  two  after  birth.  It  then  settles 
down,  secretes  its  scaly  covering,  and  never  can  move 
from  the  spot.  Duringthe  growing  period  of  the  in¬ 
sect,  from  May  till  Autumn,  doubtless  all  scales  blown 
away  on  leaves  or  removed  on  severed  branches  would 
soon  die.  But  in  late  Autumn,  when  the  period  of 
hibernation  and  colfi  weather  approaches,  many  of 
the  scales  could  doubtless  survive  all  Winter  on  fallen 
leaves  or  severed  branches.  Most  of  the  scales  hi¬ 
bernate  when  about  half  grown.  But  if  these  scales 
got  through  the  Winter  all  right  on  the  leaves  or 
severed  branches,  they  could  not  obtain  food  in  early 
Spring,  and  they  could  not  crawl  to  fresh  food.  There¬ 
fore,  sooner  or  later  all  the  scales  on  fallen  leaves 
or  severed  branches,  at  whatever  time  of  year,  will 
doubtless  perish.  The  crawling  baby  scales  are  often 
blown  about  by  the  wind.  I  know  of  no  authentic 
case  where  an  infection  has  occurred  from  infested 


ance,  as  I  remember  my  father  doing  when  1  got  old 
enough  to  bfiild  the  stack.  This  was  in  the  forties 
and  fifties,  the  old-fogy  days,  as  some  may  think, 
but  never  was  hay  got  together  more  quickly  than 
by  this  method.  wAL'ren  f.  taber. 


CROSS  BRED  CORN  FOR  SEED. 

I  note  the  answer  on  page  727  about  sweet  corn  com¬ 
ing  true.  If  in  the  answer  yoii  would  infer  that  all 
cross-fertilized  kernels  would  show  the  first  season, 

I  must  disagree  with  you,  although  this  might  be 
possible  where  sweet  corn  is  crossed  with  flint  or 
dent.  But  in  field  corn  I  had  a  very  marked  case  to 
the  contrary  not  long  since.  In  1900  I  wished  to  grow 
some  red  corn  for  decoration  at  the  Pan-American.  I 
procured  some  fine  red  ears  from  a  man  who  grew  a 
lot  of  it.  This  was  planted  isolated  from  alj  other 
corn.  At  harvest  I  was  surprised  to  find  I  had  just 
about  half  of  each  of  clear  red  ears  and  clear  white, 
but  not  a  single  case  of  a  mixed  ear  of  red  and  white, 
neither  were  there  ears  or  kernels  of  mixed  shades. 
The  next  year  out  of  curiosity  and  need  of  more  seed 
1  used  a  lot  of  the  white  corn,  and  produced  plenty 
of  red  ears,  but  not  so  Ifirge  a  proportion.  I  also  had 
shaded  colors,  but  as  I  now  remember  no  mixed  ears. 
I  also  had  a  good  deal  of  dent  corn  adjoining,  show¬ 
ing  red  kernels  of  the  first  class.  I  am  glad  the  mat¬ 
ter  came  up  now,  as  I  happen  to  have  stock  with 
which  to  experiment  next  year,  and  will  keep  it  in 
mind  to  do  so.  a.  g.  gullet. 

R.  N.  Y. — As  general  advice  we  think  it  safer  to 
reject  alj.  the  sweet  corn  kernels  that  show  the  cross. 
While  they  might  not  come  untrue  we  think  it  safer 
to  leave  them  out.  It  would  make  more  difference 
with  sweet  corn  than  in  a  variety  grown  for  dry 
grain. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  \he  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  a-sking  a  que.stion. 
please  see  whether  it  is  rot  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  que.sdon.s  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.]  


Faefs  About  Dwarf  Pears. 

J.  II.  /).,  IVesf  Point,  Fa.— I  wish  to  propa¬ 
gate  some  dw'arf  pears.  Is  the  pear  root- 
grafted  or  budded  on  the  quince  seedling? 
What  pear  is  the  best  to  plant  with  the 
Duchess  for  pollinating  effect?  What  dif¬ 
ference  is  there  in  the  bearing  age  of  the 
dwarf  and  standard  Duchess? 

— Dwarf  pears  are  budded  on  tbe 
quince  seedlings;  the  Angers  quince  is 
the  strongest  stock,  yet  the  Orange  and 
its  kindred  are  often  used  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage,  Almost  any  time  during  the 
month  of  August  will  answer  for  the 
budding.  The  Duchess  pear  is  a  self- 
pollenizer,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
grow  any  other  variety  near  it  for  this 
purpose,  how'ever,  as  with  all  fruits, 
when  grown  together,  each  variety  is 
improved,  especially  in  flavor.  We  ad¬ 
vise  the  Sheldon  and  Seckel  to  grow 
with  the  Duchess.  I  have  fruited  the 
Kieffer  within  a  few  feet  of  the  Bartlett 
and  Seckel  and  the  flavor  was  so 
changed  and  improved  that  some  of  my 
horticultural  friends  thought  they  were 
eating  Bartletts.  The  dwarf  Duchess 
will,  under  favorable  conditions,  bear 
a  nice  crop  of  fruit,  say  30  to  40  pears, 
the  third  year  after  planting.  The 
standard  Duchess  will,  average  a  bushel 
of  fruit  the  fifth  year  from  setting  when 
properly  cared  for  and  thoroughly  cul¬ 
tivated.  T.  J.  D. 

Sod  for  a  Mountain  Orchard. 

A.  A.  li.,  Waynesvillc,  N.  C.— Nature  decreed 
the  sod  culture  of  this  orchard  when  she 
made  the  land  so  steep  and  liable  to  wash¬ 
ing.  The  greater  part  of  it  has  been  in 
grass  for  years  and  wiTh  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  in  the  main.  But  part  of  the  land  was 
worn  out  before  the  orchard  was  set  on 
it,  and  no  means  have  been  taken  to  build 
it  up.  The  present  sod  is  mainly  Blue 
grass  and  White  clover,  and  grass  and 
trees  alike  looked  feeble  when  I  took  hold 
last  year.  Liberal  applications  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  and  some  stable  manure 
have  helped  the  grass  wonderfully  this  year, 
but  so  far  little  improvement  is  noticeable 
in  the  trees.  What  is  the  proper  course? 
Ought  the  land  to  be  broken  shallow  and  a 
heavily  fertilized  crop  of  cow  peas  grown 
and  turned  in,  or  ought  the  grass  to  be  left 
and  fertilized  until  the  trees  eventually  get 
it?  The  orchard  would  be  resown  to  grass 
—probably  Orchard  grass  and  Red  clover 
after  the  peas.  The  trees  are  about  15  years 
old  and  the  land  a  strong  clay,  but  exhaust¬ 
ed.  Is  Blue  grass  a  suitable  sod  grass  for 
orchards?  I  have  been  advised  that  the 
sod  is  too  close. 

Ans. — The  orchard  mentioned  is  one 
which  I  visited  several  years  ago,  and 
know  its  peculiarly  steep  and  stony  con¬ 
dition.  It  is  indeed  one  that  is  destined 
to  be  kept  in  sod  if  the  soil  is  to  be  re¬ 
tained.  The  part  that  is  on  old  land 
is  called  worn  out,  is  not  exhausted  of 
its  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  but  is 
almost  devoid  of  humus  and  the  needed 
supply  of  nitrogen.  The  plan  proposed, 
VO  cultivate  in  cow  peas  and  then  seed 
down  to  Orchard  grass  and  Red  clover, 
after  breaking  up  the  Blue  grass  and 
White  clover  sod,  which  is  too  compact, 
is  very  good.  If  other  orchardists  have 
different  views  of  this  case,  it  would  be 
well  to  state  them.  n.  k.  v.  d. 

Blackberries  Among  Cherries. 

n.  A.  M.,  Mechaniesburg,  Pa.— We  are  tak¬ 
ing  your  good  advice  of  recent  date,  and 
planting  our  sour  cherries  20  feet  apart. 
We  intend  to  work  and  fertilize  them,  do¬ 
ing  the  work  with  double-action  Cutaway 
harrows:  and,  in  order  to  get  a  quick  crop, 
we  think  of  planting  two  rows  of  black¬ 
berries  between  the  cherry  trees,  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  seven  feet  between  rows  and  five 
feet  between  bushes.  Do  you  think  this 
is  a  good  proposition?  Blackberries  are 
rather  high  in  pride  ^in  the  Harrisburg 
market,  and  we  had  thought  of  Wilson  Jr. 
and  Lawton  for  varieties.  If  you  were 
making  a  plantation,  would  you  plant 
these  in  preference  to  any  other  varieties, 
or  are  there  better  varieties  for  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country?  What  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  as  to  yield  of  an  acre  thus  planted? 


You  see,  we  get  only  half  the  land  in 
blackberries:  so  we  would  have  to  divide 
the  yield  of  a  normally  or  full-planted  acre 
by  two.  to  get  the  result  of  an  acre  on  this 
plan.  Will  they  average  one,  two  or  three 
quarts  to  the  bush?  This  is  rather  import¬ 
ant  to  us,  in  fact  all  these  questions  are, 
for  we  anticipate  planting  10,000  blackber¬ 
ries.  Also,  would  you  prefer  raspberries 
for  a  portion  of  the  plantation? 

Ans. — The  plan  of  growing  blackber¬ 
ries  between  rows  of  cherry  trees  set  20 
feet  apart  is  all  right  if  for  the  first  few 
years  only.  Two  rows  will  be  enough  in 
each  space.  The  Wilson  Jr.  is  not  hardy 
enough  in  Penn.sylvania,  and  the  Law- 
ton  has  been  superseded  in  quality  by 
some  others,  except  when  it  is  very  well 
ripened,  which  stage  it  is  rarely  allowed 
to  reach,  because  it  turns  black  before 
it  is  really  ripe.  Early  Harvest,  Minne- 
waska  and  Mersereau  are  some  of  the 
best  kinds.  With  only  half  the  land  in 
berries,  as  would  be  the  present  case, 
there  could  not  reasonably  be  expected 
more  than  3,000'  quarts  of  berries  per 
acre,  although,  with  very  good  culture, 
there  may  sometimes  be  more  than  that 
amount  produced.  ir.  e.  v.  d. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  FOWLS  AND 
THEIR  CARE. 

On  our  first  page  are  .shpwn  pictures  of 
White  Wyandotte  pullets  and  cockerels. 
Clymer  S.  Menges,  who  bred  this  stock, 
gives  us  the  following  facts  about  his 
breeds  and  their  care: 

The  pullets  shown  were  hatched  about  ' 
March  20:  some  were  hatched  under 
hens,  but  most  of  them  in  the  in¬ 
cubator.  As  soon  as  the  hatch  is  well 
cleaned  up,  we  take  the  little  chicks 
out  of  the  incubator  and  place  them  in 
an  outd.oor  brooder  that  has  been 
warmed  to  95  degrees.  I  think  that  10 
times  as  many  chicks  have  been  killed 
from  under  heating  as  from  over¬ 
heating;  therefore,  when  I  find  the  tem¬ 
perature  under  the  circuliar  hover  at  100 
degrees  it  does  not  worry  me  in  the 
least.  In  fact,  I  would  rather  have  it 
at  100  degrees  for  the  first  week  or  10 
days  than  anything  below  95  degrees. 
We  usually  arrange  to  put  the  chicks 
in  the  brooder  in  the  forenoon,  and  the 
first  feed  is  given  them  toward  night. 
The  feed  consists  of  wheat,  oat  flake 
and  cracked  corn.  I  omitted  to  say  that 
the  back  half  of  brooder  floor  is  covered 
with  .sand,  the  front  with  chaff.  They 
are  fed  five  times  a  day  the  first  month, 
after  that  three  times  a  day,  when  we 
begin  feeding  a  mash  at  noon,  consist¬ 
ing  of  bran,  wheat  middlings,  cornmeal, 
ground  oats  and  beef  scrap  thoroughly 
mixed  and  moistened  to  a  crumbly  con¬ 
sistency.  Perhaps  one  of  the  worst 
stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of  the  be¬ 
ginner  is  getting  little  chicks  out  of 
brooder  on  the  ground  in  early  Spring. 
When  the  weather  is  cold,  they  soon 
become  chilled  and  at  once  begin  tb' 
crowd,  their  favorite  place  being  in  a 
corner  or  under  a  run,  if  there  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  one,  and  unless  discovered, 
in  a  few  minutes  they  will  al,l  be  in  a 
pile  and  those  at  the  bottom  trampled 
to  death.  Make  yards  without  corners, 
and  if  there  is  a  run  in  front  of  brooder 
contract  entrance  to  yard  to  sides  of 
run. 

In  about  a  month  the  yard  is  removed 
and  the  chicks  allowed  to  run  free.  As 
soon  as  sex  can  be  determined  pullets 
are  separated  from  the  cockerels,  and 
moved  to  the  meadows,  where  they  are 
placed  in  colony  houses  and  given  ab¬ 
solutely  free  range.  The  cockerels  con¬ 
tinue  to  occupy  the  lawn  and  adjoin¬ 
ing  meadows  for  the  purpose  of  adver¬ 
tising  the  quality  of  my  stock  to 
passers  by.  The  pullets  shown  in  Fig. 
288  commenced  to  lay  September  2,  and 
by  October  10  most  of  them  were  lay¬ 
ing.  They  were  moved  in  Winter  quar¬ 
ters  October  15.  We  have  been  very 
successful  with  our  White  Wyandottes 
this  year;  they  are  stronger  and  better 
than  ever,  never  having  a  setback  from 
the  time  they  were  hatched.  At  the 
present  writing,  we  have  200  fine  cock¬ 
erels,  most  of  them  above  standard 
weight.  I  have  always  thought  that  the 
best  was  none  too  good,  so  that  when 
introducing  new  bipod  I  have  bought  of 
breeders  who  proved  the  superiority  of 
their  stock  by  winning  the  blue  ribbons 
at  Madison  Square  Garden.  I  am  a  firm 
believer  in  purebred  fowls  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons.  They  are  more  uniform 
in  color,  and  a  large  flock  of  one  color 
is  strikingly  handsome,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  care  for  them;  there  is  also 
more  uniformity  in  size  and  shape,  and 
when  sold  for  market  purposes  com¬ 
mand  the  best  prices.  Also,  when  a 
pure  breed  is  kept  a  good  many  cock¬ 
erels  can  be  sold  for  breeding  purposes 
at  a  much  higher  price  than  they  would 
bring  were  they  scrubs,  and  had  to  be 
sold  for  market  purposes.  In  the  breed¬ 
ing  season  there  is  always  a  good  de-  ' 
mand  for  eggs  for  hatching.  For  the 


last  three  years  we  have  found  a  ready  j 
sale  for  all  that  we  could  spare  at  from 
$1  to  $2  per  sitting,  or  ?5  to  $10  in  lots  | 
of  100  or  more,  the  difference  in  price 
depending  on  the  show  quality  of  the 
breeding  stock,  and  as  a  breed  for  the 
fancier  and  a  general  purpose  fowl  for 
the  farmer,  the  White  Wyandotte  can¬ 
not  be  excelled. 


THE  TREE  OF  LIFE  -n 

is  one  budded  upon  a  branched  root  seedling,  nuds 
taken  from  bearing  tree.s,  grown  upon  tlie  famous 
Michigan  fruit  land,  dug  by  our  root  protecting 
tree  digger  and  handled  in  our  mammoth  storage 
collars.  Small  fruits  and  everything  in  nursery 
and  greenhouse  lines  true  to  name  at  wholesale 
Ijrlces.  t3CWe  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

Catalogue  FREE.  Write  today. 

CENTRAL  MICHIGAN  NURSERY,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Michigan’ 


“Things  are  wrong,”  remarked  the 
Observer  of  Events  and  Things,  “when 
a  reputable  physician  has  to  pay  money 
for  a  certificate  to  practice,  and  a  14- 
year-old  girl  with  a  new  piano  doesn’t.” 
— Yonkers  Statesman. 

Funnixian;  “He’s  undergoing  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  voice  training,  I  believe,  to  fit 
him  for  his  political  work.”  Jenkins: 
“Voice  training?”  Funniman:  “Yes. 
He’s  training  his  ‘voice  of  conscience’  to 
keep  still.” — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 

RASPBERRY  PLANTS  FOR  SALE. 

Prom  strong  growing  and  very  productive  patches. 
“The  Marlborough,”  from  the  town  where  It  origi¬ 
nated;  also,  “  The  Bontant,”  a  valuable  variety  later 
than  “The  Marlborough.”  Price,  per  M.  Spring 
or  Fall  delivery  Address.  J.  S.  CARPENTER,  Pine 
Tree  Farm,  Marlborough,  N.  Y. 


\M  to  sell  Nursery  stock  Whole 

IlnlllLlJ  or  part  time;  fast  selling  specialties; 
choice  territory.  X’rotectl vo  N  urseries,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


FOOTE’S  TaS?  book 

The  only  PRACTICAL  farm  account  book.  Size  11J4 
by  17  inches,  half  leather  binding,  4  plots  for  maps 
and  special  ruled  pages  for  all  necessary  memoranda. 
Useful  farm  tables,  etc.  Send  $2.50  for  it,  or  write 
for  circular 

N.  S.  FOOTE  &  00.,  Middlebury,  Vt. 


p  W  A  ■■  ■  A  I  n  The  great  “moneymaker”  in 

tAutLolUn  STRAWBERRIES. 

The  earliest  berry  ^own  and  The  Best  Early  Market  Berry* 

Its  superior  carryin]^  qualities  and  beautiful  red  color  make 
it  very  popular  In  All  tbe  big  merkete..  1  b&ve  millioos  of  pUnte  of  thia  and 

w.  F.  ALLEN.  Salisbury.  Md. 


TDEES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

Largest  N ursery .  OTHERS  FAIL 

,,  Fruit  Book  Free.  Result  of  78  years’  experience 
^crtDV’  RDAR  I  ntilalanfl.  Mn  •  nAnfivlIle.  N.  V.t  P.tn 


PEACH 


and  other  FRUIT  TREES  at  fair 
prices.  Circular  free.  R  S.  JOHN¬ 
STON.  Box  4,  Stockley.  Del. 


100,000  Apple,  200,000  Peach, 

80M.  SOUR  CHERRY.  Low  Prices.  Catalogue. 
WOODVIEW  NURSERIES,  B.  2,  Mt.  Holly  Sprlngs.Pa 


111  who  gather  or  cultivate  GINSENG  will  do  well 
ALL  to  write  for  prices  before  selling.  Address, 
LEMUEL  BLACK,  Exporter  of  Raw  Furs  and  Dealer 
In  Ginseng.  Hlghtstown,  N.  J  .  Lock  Box  48.  Refer¬ 
ence:  First  National  Bank  of  Hlghtstown. 


NORTHERN  GROWN  TREES. 

Best  climate.  Best  soli.  Best  for  the  Emit 
Grower,  Best  for  Agent  and  Dealer.  Best  Cata 
logue,  Best  Prices.  My  treatment  and  trees  make 
permanent  customers.  Once  tried,  always  wantea 
Catalogue  free.  Instructive,  Interesting. 

MARTIN  VYAHL,  Rochester,  N  T 
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PECAN  TREES  AND  NUTS  seedling  tr^es.  (I, Sand 

8  years  old.)  THK  0.  n.  BACON  BKCAN  CO.,  (Inc.)  Dewitt,  Oa. 


Red  Alslke,  Crimson  and  Alfalfa 
Clovers.  Timothy  and  Grass  Seeds. 
Hungarian,  Millet  &  Buckwheat. 
Dwarf  Essex  Rape  and  Sand 
Vetches.  Turnip  Seed  and  Seed 
Wheat. 

Feeding  corn  and  Oats  In  car 
lots,  deUvered  on  your  track. 

Clipper  Grain  &  Seed  Cleaners 

Let  Us  Know  Your  Wants. 

The  Henry  Philipps  Seed  &  Implement  Co,, 

Department  “A,”  Toledo,  Ohio. 

ALFALFA 


THE  GREAT  PROTEIH  CLOVER. 

Our  booklet  tells  all  about 
it,  free.  Prize  Medals  two 
AmericanExpositions,  and 
at  Paris  (France),  1900. 

The  G.  A.  Smurthwaite  Produce  Co., 

OGDEN,  UTAH. 


$25,000  made  from  one-half  acre. 
Easily  grown  throughout  the  U.  8. 
and  Canada.  Room  In  your  garden 
to  grow  thousands  of  dollars’ 
worth.  Roots  and  seeds  for  sale.  Send  4c.  for  post- 
|,ge  and  get  our  booklet  C.  W  telling  all  about  It. 
MCDOWELL  GINSENG  GARDEN.  Joplin,  Mo. 


My  Illustratod  Catalogue  of  Trees  and  Plants  at 
WHOLESALE  ERICES,  Buy  direct,  and  save 
commissions.  1  pay  the  freight  when  cash  accom¬ 
panies  order. 

E.  O.  PETERSON,  MONTROSE  NURSERIES, 
Montrose,  N.  Y. 


Enormous  Bearing 

as  well  as  its  tender, juicy,  fine  flavored 
fruit  and  hardy  character,  makes  the 
York  Imperial  the  favorite  winter 
apple.  Excellent  keeper,  shapely  and 
!  fine  colored.  Should  oe  on  every  list. 
Jonathan  and  34  other  choice  varieties 
CATALOGUE  FREE. 
HARRISOR'S  NURSERIES,  Box  29,  Btrllo.  Id. 


A  r*>  STARK  GRAPE  NURSERIES  are  in  the  heart  of  the  famous  Chautauqua 
Ij  1^  y^  Gra])e  Belt,  which  produces  the  finest  vines  grown  in  the  U.  S.  W*e  have 

*  ■— w  an  immense  stock  of  all  leading  sorts;  quality  perfect;  prices  low  as  those  of 

«  y  >  m  T  w-v  ^  any  reputable  grower.  Send  us  your  orders— one  vine  or  a  car  load.  A  com- 

V  I  IX  K*  ^  plete  line  of  fruit  trees,  small  cx  A  Dk’'  D  Ork’ C  PORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

V  4  1  V  fruits,  etc.  Price  List  free.  •O  1  /VKISk  dKW  O'" 


fruits,  etc.  Price  List  free. 


Louisiana,  Mo. 


etc.,  have  been  the  standard  of  excellence  for  half  a 
century.  Tbe  best  always  cheapest.  Have  hundreds 
of  carloads  of 

Fruits  and  Ornamentals. 

40  acres  of  Hardy  Roses  including  46,000  of  the 
famous  Crimson  Rambler.  44  greenhouses  of  Palme. 
Ficus,  Ferns, Roses,  etc.  Correspondence  solicited.  Catalogue  free.  60th  year.  1000 acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville,  O. 


FOR  FALL 


DULBS  planting 

tures  for  the  lawn  MM A 
and  pleasure  ground.  ■■CflfflF  A1 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Narcissus,  Lilies,  &c. 
OuK  New  Bulb  (  atalogub  is  sent  free.  It  tells 
all  about  the  best  bulbs,  also  seasonable  seeds 
and  plants,  including  our  celebrated  grass  mix- 

DREER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MONTMORENCY 


CHERRY  TREES,  two-year-old,  bred  from  Geo.  T.  Powell's 
Orchards.  Send  for  prices  of  these  and  other  business  trees. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


TDCC^J  ?8  PER  100 

I  K  J"  I"  Don’t  buy  until 
I  1 1  Li  w  price.  Addre 


APPLE,  PEAR,  CHERRY,  and  PEACH,  healthy,  true  to  name  and 

I  Fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  allow  wholesale  prices. 

buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  list  of  wants  for  special 
Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  10,  Geneva,  New  York. 


Pays  for  our 

Magazine 


For  6  Months 


FOR  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  ONLY, 

REEN’S  FRVIT  GROWER 

AND  HOME  COMPANION 

Established  22  years.  Oldest  magazine  and  the  one  having  the  largest 
circulation  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  20  to  40  large  pages,  illustrated. 

See  Our  "Deparlmenlj  aj  Follotuj: 

Departments  of  Health,  Poultry,  Good  Cheer,  Nature  Study, 

Youth’s,  Woman’s  Work,  Fashions,  Prof.  Van  Deman’s 
Fruit  Replies,  Stories,  Adventures,  Farm,  &c. _ 

Subscribers  say  they  cannot  keep  house  without  it.  If  you  try  it,  you 
will  buy  it,  and  like  it.  Subscribers jnake  $10.  to  $15.  w'eekly  at 
home.  Don’t  delay.  Send  Ten  Cents  for  Six  Months  to 

GREEN’S  FRUIT  GROWER.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Mention  this  paper  and  get  our  Illustrated  Fruit  Book  Free. 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

Failure  with  Rhubarb.— L,;ist  Winter  I 
put  some  of  the  finest  rhubarb  roots  I  had 
into  the  cellar.  Out  of  doors  tne  stalks 
grew  as  large  as  one's  wrist;  but  in  the 
cellar  they  were  not  larger  than  the  finger. 
They  were  three-year-old  roots,  and  the 
temperature  was  from  4.t  to  55  and  60  de¬ 
grees.  1  cannot  find  anything  in  the  “New 
lihubarb  Culture"  that  fits  my  ca.se 
Lebanon,  O.  J.  Q.  m. 

The  given  temperature  was  fairly 
good,  but  I  should  prefer  to  start  at  60 
to  65  degrees  rather  than  lower,  bur 
after  the  stalks  are  well  started  they 
will  do  with  less.  If  all  other  condi¬ 
tions  were  right.  I  should  be  unable  to 
say  what  the  trouble  was.  Evidently 
some  essential  point  was  overlooked,  for 
under  favorable  conditions  the  stalks 
wil|l  surely  grow.  You  may  have  failed 
to  freeze  them  sufficiently.  If  so,  there 
was  the  cause  of  your  failure  and  it 
seems  the  most  likely  reason.  As  yet, 
we  are  in  the  dark  as  to  why  the  roots 
have  to  be  frozen,  but  such  is  the  fact, 
and  it  is  useless  to  try  to  force  them  in 
the  ordinary  way  without.  Try  again 
and  let  us  know  as  to  the  results. 

Rhubarb  and  Lettuce  Seed. — Can  I  sow 
rhubarb  and  lettuce  seed  in  the  garden  this 
Fall  so  it  will  germinate  next  Spring?  If 
so.  state  how  to  care  for  it  during  the 
Winter.  s.  c.  M. 

Calla,  O. 

While  I  have  never  tried  sowing  either 
in  the  Fall,  I  hardly  think  it  would  be 
piacticable.  The  lettuce  seed  might 
carry  through  the  Winter  all  right  and 
start  in  the  Spring,  but  I  hardly  think 
the  rhubarb  seed  would  stand  it.  1 
should  prefer  sowing  in  the  hotbed  say, 
from  the  middle  of  March  to  April  15. 

I  can  see  no  advantage  in  Fall  sowing 
anyway.  The  lettuce  seed  could  be 
sown  in  open  ground  as  early  as  the  soil 
can  be  worked,  and  best  results  will  be 
had  with  rhubarb  sown  when  it  will 
germinate  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
when  once  it  is  started  keep  growing 
without  check. 

Sulphur  on  Melon  Vines.— Will  you  tell 
us  what  success  you  had  in  the  use  of  sul¬ 
phur  In  preventing  the  depredations  of  the 
striped  beetle  on  melon  vines?  Did  it  not 
result  in  keeping  pollenizing  in.sects  aw’ay 
from  the  blooms  as  well?  i-  M-  R- 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

The  use  of  sulphur  on  vines  is  some¬ 
what  new  to  me,  and  as  yet  I  have  only 
tised  it  on  squash  and  cucumbers.  Those 
who  have  used  it  quite  extensively  make 
no  complaint  so  far  as  I  know,  and  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  use  it  freely  on 
any  kind  of  vines.  It  worked  well  upon 
the  vines  where  I  used  it,  and  I  am  still 
very  favorably  impressed  with  its  tvork. 

I  have  used  Bordeaux  Mixture  upon  all 
kinds  of  vines  and  at  all  stages  of 
growth,  without  harm  in  the  direction 
of  which  E.  M.  B.  speaks.  I  hardly  think 
the  sulphur  would  be  more  harmful  than 
the  lime  and  sulphate  of  copper  in  the 
Bordeaux.  Referring  again  to  the  use 
of  sulphur,  the  Hope  Farm  man  recently 
stated  that  they  omitted  using  it  on  their 
seed  potatoes  last  Spring.  I,  too,  have 
to  plead  guilty  to  the  same  omission, 
end  have  pretty  nearly  promised  myself 
not  to  be  caught  thus  again.  In  previ¬ 
ous  years  I  have  used  it  to  considerable 
extent,  and  most  certainly  think  it  pays 
well  for  all  the  expense  and  trouble. 

V.A.RIOUS  Que.stions. — 1.  How  and  when 
should  horseradish  roots  be  marketed?  2. 
Name  a  hardy,  strong-growing  squash  thiit 
will  keep  well,  and  is  a  good  cropper.  3. 
What  muskmelon  is  suitable  for  market 
purposes  where  the  season  is  short  and 
never  very  warm?  Almost  any  kind  would 
sell  well  if  only  of  average  quality.  4 
Name  a  variety  each  of  peas  and  string 
beans  that  are  hardy  and  productive  and 
that  will  mature  in  100  to  120  days. 
Ellensburg.  Wash.  J.  h.  e. 

1.  The  manufacturers  who  use  horse¬ 
radish  prefer  oniy  the  large  stocky  roots. 
They  should  be  trimmed  clean  of  the 
small  fibrous  roots  as  well  as  side  shoots 
and  tap  ro.ots.  The  market  time  begins 
with  pickling  season  and  continues  • 
through  the  Winter  until  lp.te  in  the 
Spring,  and  it  is  marketed  in  many  ways. 
If  the  large  roots  can  be  secured  early 
enough,  they  retail  very  readily  at  good 
prices  by  the  single  root  or  more  for 
use  in  pickling  season.  Growers  who 
have  the  time  and  an  aptness  for  the 
work,  can  make  money  in  grating  or 
grinding  and  bottling  it.  It  can  thus  be 
sold  at  wholesale  or  retail.  The  roots 
are  dug  in  the  Fall  and  can  be  stored 
in  sand  or  pitted  like  any  other  root 
crops,  and  can  be  worked  up  or  sold  at 
any  time  during  the  late  Fall,  Winter 
or  early  Spring.  In  this  locality  they 
are  usually  sold  by  the  bushel,  and  the 
chief  buyers  are  the  shippers  or  manu¬ 
facturers  of  table  relishes.  2.  The  Bos¬ 
ton  Marrow  squash  is  an  excellent  Fall 
and  Winter  variety  of  good  size,  a  fair 
keeper  and  good  cropper.  There  are 
none,  hO'Wever,  superior  or  probably 
equal  to  the  genuine  Hubbard,  either 
Chicago  Warted  or  Golden.  You  will 
not  do  better,  I  think,  than  to  select  one 
of  the  three.  3.  The  Paul  Rose  and 
Netted  Gem  are  both  excellent  varieties, 
but  are  small  in  size,  and  popular  wher¬ 


ever  grown.  The  Green  Fleshed  Osage 
is  excellent  for  a  larger  variety,  and  is 
■  said  to  thrive  especially  well  in  cool  lo¬ 
calities.  If  your  seasons  are  short  and 
rather  cool,  why  not  start  the  plants  in 
hotbeds?  You  will  gain  much  time  in 
maturing  and  I  think  wiU  be  much  more 
certain  of  success.  4.  Your  cool  climate 
ought  to  mature  peas  in  perfection  and 
the  Gradus  is  second  to  none.  Beans  of 
any  variety'  are  not  very  hardy  to  with¬ 
stand  cold,  and  are  especially  tender 
as  to  frost.  The  Green  Pod  Stringless 
for  a  string  bean  or  Golden  Wax  for  a 
snap  bean  would  doubtless  be  as  good  as 
you  could  choose.  Either  peas  or  beans 
with  any  kind  of  a  show  will  mature  in 
much  less  time  than  you  mention. 

Accidental  Success. — In  “Our  To¬ 
mato  Patch,”  page  741,  Hilda  Richmond 
guesses  wrong.  Everybody’s  Garden 
man  would  say  it  was  the  result  of  good 
management,  and  a  case  of  making  the 
best  of  circumstances.  I  have  always 
practiced  and  still  advocate  the  deeji 
setting  of  tomato  plants,  and  never  fail 
to  do  so  if  vines  are  tall  and  spindling. 
1  think  they  withstand  drought  much 
better  and  are  far  less  liable  to  be  broken 
by  whipping  in  the  wind.  I  also  set 
lower  at  every  transplanting  than  they 
grew  in  the  previous  bed,  and  often  clip 
off  laterals  and  set  below  their  starting 
point.  MORSE. 


SHRINKAGE  IN  POTATO  STORAGE. 

If  100  bushels  of  potatoes  are  put  into 
good  cellar  storage  in  Fall,  how  many  can 
be  marketed  in  March?  That  is,  what  is 
the  ordinary  shrinkage  in  weight,  leaving 
rot  out  of  the  (luestion? 

T  have  never  made  a  careful  test  to  de¬ 
termine  wh;it  the  exact  shrinkage  would 
be,  but  my  opinion  is  that  up  to  the  time 
that  sprouts  start  to  grow  the  shrinkage 
in  weight  Is  very  little,  but  after  that,  of 
course  it  is  quite  rapid.  After  cold  weather 
sets  in  I  always  try  to  keep  the  tempera¬ 
ture  in  the  potato  cellar  below  40  degrees. 

Pennsylvania,  geo.  sisson. 

With  proper  care  there  should  be  very 
little  shrinkage  up  to  the  time  they  com¬ 
mence  to  sprout,  which  should  not  be 
(with  proper  care  and  ventilation)  before 
February  1.  After  they  commence  to  sprout 
thev  shrink  very  fast,  and  by  March  1 
would  shrink  jit  least  seven  per  cent. 

New  York.  geo.  a.  bonnell. 

One  hundred  bushels  of  late  potatoes  put 
in  a  cellar  will  weigh  out  92  bushels  March 
1.  Taking  one  year  with  another  100  bushels 
buried  will  weigh  out  95  bushels  March  1. 
Potatoes  buried  keep  much  better,  and  will 
not  sprout  as  easy.  A  few  years  ago  I  had 
a  field  of  20  acres  I  wished  to  plant.  I 
selected  250  bushels  of  choice  potatoes  and 
buried  them  in  a  long  pit,  first  putting  a 
little  straw  on  top  of  the  ground  (do  not 
dig,  down),  then  when  potatoes  were  ready 
I  i)Ut  on  straw  to  make  two  inches  when 
the  straw  would  be  matted  down,  then 
four  inches  of  dirt.  Before  cold  weather 
set  in  more  straw  was  added  and  12  inches 
of  dirt.  I.ate  in  February,  when  the  ground 
was  frozen.  I  put  on  a  lot  of  straw,  putting 
on  short  pieces  of  boards  to  hold  straw 
down.  By  this  method  the  potatoes  were 
kei)t  cool  very  late  in  the  season,  and  did 
not  sprout  until  in  April.  Before  you  de¬ 
cide  to  store  any  potatoes  remember  you 
take  the  risk  of  rot.  This  was  not  counted 
in  the  eight  bushels.  Should  they  show 
signs  of  rot  do  not  store  any,  for  you  will 
be  out  of  jiocket.  w.  w.  whiton 

Huron  Co.,  O. 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  weigh  our 
potatoes  when  we  put  them  in  in  the  Fall, 
and  weigh  them  out  in  the  Spring.  'I'he 
shrinkage  depends  first  of  all  upon  whether 
the  cellar  is  one  that  can  be  kept  cool  and 
at  even  temperature.  If  a  farmer  has  such 
conditions,  and  his  potatoes  are  free  from 
rot  when  harvested,  and  have  been  piled 
either  in  pits  in  the  field  or  on  the  barn 
floor  for  two  or  three  weeks  and  allowed 
thoroughly  to  sweat  out,  and  then  put  into 
such  a  storage  as  I  have  described,  leaving 
rot  out  of  the  question,  the  shrinkage  from 
November  to  March  will  not  be  over 'from 
seven  to  1()  per  cent  at  the  outside.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  if  some  of  your 
readers  desire  to  store  their  potatoes  in 
their  house  cellars,  where  there  Is  a  fur¬ 
nace,  or  if  they  run  two  or  three  stoves 
in  the  rooms  over  the  cellar,  they  can  rest 
assured  they  are  liable  to  have  a  shrink¬ 
age  of  15  to  20  per  cent.  Potatoes  are  al¬ 
most  alway.s  kept  too  hot  Instead  of  too 
cold.  The  ideal  temperature  is  from  31  to 
38,  and  if  they  can  be  kept  from  34  to  40 
degrees,  the  shrinkage  woufd  not  be  over 
seven  or  eight  per  cent. 

New  York.  edward  f.  dibble. 

I  have  tested  this  matter  and  find  that 
I  can  store  potatoes  with  very  small  shrink¬ 
age,  outside  of  rot.  I  have  stored  in  a 
house  cellar  and  the  shrinkage  was  about 
15  bushels  per  100.  A  house  cellar  is  too 
dry.  In  the  last  20  years  I  have  built  three 
potato  cellars,  with  a  capacity  of  17,000  to 
5,000  bushels.  The  one  I  am  using  now 
will  hold  10,000  bushels.  Last  Fall  I  put  in 
4,041  bushels  and  closed  the  cellar  tight. 
I  kept  the  thermometer  at  as  near  32  de¬ 
grees  as  possible  and  sold  in  March.  I 
shipped  3,171  bushels,  planted  295  bushels, 
sold  444  bushels  seconds  for  seed,  and  used 
on  the  table  50  bushels  (estimated),  and  I 
think  there  were  at  least  25  bushels  of 
rotted  potatoes.  One  other  trial  that  I 
made  I  weighed  in  2,000  bushels  into  one 
bin  and  sold  in  February,  and  weighed  out 
culls,  rot  and  all  1,964  bushels.  1  used  to 
give  ventilation  for  my  cellar,  but  I  had 
just  as  much  rot  and  much  heavier  shrink¬ 
age.  For  a  number  of  years  now  I  have 
closed  my  cellar  tight,  and  regulated  the 
temperature  by  amount  of  covering  on  the 
inch  floor  above,  and  so  have  reduced  the 
shrinkage  to  about  two  per  cent  as  far  as 
drying  out  is  concerned.  The  top  of  my 
potato  piles  for  about  one  foot  in  depth 
is  as  wet  as  it  could  be,  or  would  be  if  you 
put  them  in  water.  1  have  stored  as  high 
as  15.000  bushels  and  experience  has  taught 
me  to  keep  my  cellar  tight  and  let  them 
sweat.  E,  H.  CURRIER. 

Wisconsin. 


THOUSANDS  HAVE  KIDNEY 

TROUBLE  AND  DON’T  KNOW  IT 

To  Prove  What  Swamp-Root,  the  Great  Kidney  Remedy,  Will  do 
for  YOU,  Every  Reader  of  Rural  New-Yorker  May  Have  a 
Sample  Bottle  Sent  Free  by  Mail. 


Weak  and  unhealthy  kidneys  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  more  sickness  and  suffer¬ 
ing  than  any  other  disease,  therefore, 
when  through  neglect  or  other  causes, 
kidney  trouble  is  permitted  to  continue, 
fatal  results  are  sure  to  follow. 

Your  other  organs  may  need  attention — 
but  your  kidneys  most,  because  they  do 
most  and  need  attention  first- 

If  you  are  sick  or  “feel  badly,”  begin 
taking  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Koot,  the 
great  kidney,  liver  and  bladder  remedy, 
because  as  soon  as  your  kidneys  are  well 
they  will  help  all  the  other  organs  to 
health.  A  trial  will  convince  anyone. 

The  mild  and  immediate  effect  of 
Dr,  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  the  great 
kidney  and  bladder  remedy,  is  soon 
realized.  It  stands  the  highest  for  its 
wonderful  cures  of  the  most  distressing 
cases.  Swamp-Root  will  set  your  whole 
system  right,  and  the  best  proof  of  this 
is  a  trial. 

14  West  117th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Dear  Sirs;  Oct.  15th.  1902. 

“J[  had  been  suffering  severely  from  kidney 
trouble.  All  symptoms  were  on  hand;  my 
former  strength  and  power  had  left  me;  I 
could  hardly  drag  myself  along.  Even  my 
mental  capacity  was  giving  out.  and  often 
1  wished  to  die.  It  was  then  1  saw  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  yours  in  a  New  York  paper, 
but  would  not  have  paid  any  attention  to 
it,  had  it  not  promised  a  sworn  guarantee 
with  every  bottle  of  your  medicine  assert¬ 
ing  that  your  Swamp-Root  is  purely  vege¬ 
table.  and  does  not  contain  any  harmful 
drugs.  I  am  seventy  years  and  four  months 
old.  and  with  a  good  conscience  I  can 
recommend  Swamp-Root  to  all  sufferers 
from  kidney  troubles.  Four  members  of  my 
family  have  been  using  Swamp-Root  for 
four  different  kidney  diseases,  with  the 
same  good  results.” 

With  many  thanks  to  you.  I  remain. 
Very  truly  your.^, 

ROBERT  BERNER. 

You  may  have  a  sample  bottle  of  this 
famous  kidney  remedy,  Swamp-Root, 
sent  free  by  mail,  postpaid,  by  which 
you  may  test  its  virtues  for  such  dis¬ 
orders  as  kidney,  bladder  and  uric  acid 
diseases,  poor  digestion,  when  oblige  to 
pass  ypur  water  frequently  night  and 
day,  smarting  or  irritation  in  passing, 
brick-dust  or  sediment  in  the  urine. 


head  ache,  back  ache,  lame  back,  dizzi¬ 
ness,  sleeplessness,  nervousness,  heart 
disturbance  due  to  bad  kidney  trouble, 
skin  eruptions  from  bad  blood  neural¬ 
gia,  rheumatism,  diabetes,  bloating,  ir¬ 
ritability,  wornout  feeling,  lack  of  am¬ 
bition,  loss  of  flesh,  sallow  complexion, 
or  Bright’s  disease. 

If  your  water,  when  allowed  to  remain 
undisturbed  in  a  glass  or  bottle  for 
tw'enty-four  hours,  forms  a  sediment  or 


settling,  or  has  a  cloudy  appearance,  it 
is  evidence  that  your  kidneys  and  blad¬ 
der  need  immediate  attention. 

Swamp-Root  is  the  great  discovery  of 
,'Dr.  Kilmer,  the  eminent  kidney  and 
bladder  specialist.  Hospitals  use  it  with 
wonderful  success  in  both  slight  and  se¬ 
vere  cases.  Doctors  recommend  it  to 
their  patients  and  use  it  in  their  own 
families,  because  they  recognize  in 
Swamp-Root  the  greatest  and  most  suc¬ 
cessful  remedy. 

Swamp-Root  is  pleasant  to  take  and  is 
for  sale  the  world  over  at  druggists  in 
bottles  of  two  sizes  and  two  prices — 
fifty-cent  and  one-dollar.  Don’t  make 
any  mistake  but  remember  the  name, 
Swamp-Root,  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root, 
and  the  address,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  on 
every  bottle. 


EDITORIAL  NOTICE. — if  you  have  the  slightest  symptoms  of  kidney  or  blad¬ 
der  trouble,  or  if  there  is  a  trace  of  it  in  your  family  history,  send  at  once  to  Dr. 
Kilmer  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  who  will  gladly  send  you  by  mail,  imme¬ 
diately,  without  cost  to  you.  a  sample  bottle  of  Swamp-Root,  and  a  book  contain¬ 
ing  many  of  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  testimonial  letters  received  from 
men  and  women  cured  by  Swamp-Root.  In  writing  to  Dr.  Kilmer  &•  Co.,  Bing¬ 
hamton.  N.  Y.,  be  sure  to  say  that  you  read  this  generous  offer  in  the  New  York 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


Don’t 

Stop 

to  make  fast  the  rope. 
Use  the 

BurrSelMocking 
Tackle  Block 

for  Butchering,  Lifting 
Hay.  Wagon  Boxes. 
Stretching  Wire,  etc 
boes  away  with  the 
labor  of  2  or  3  men. 
Guaranteed  not  to  cut 
the  rope.  Write  for 
prices.  Agents  wanted 

THE  BURR  MFQ.  CO..  ' 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


CALIFORNIA 

APPLE  BOXES. 

One-third  barrel,  regulation  size  with 
Panel  Ends.  Samples  and  prices  on 
application. 

Soulh  Side  Mfg.  Co.,  Petersburg,  Va. 
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IF  YOU  WANT 


a  better,  more  practical,  longer  lasting,  heavier 
galvanized  wire  fence,  VOU  WANT  PAGE. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIBE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


i.  J.  TOWER  00..  Battoo,  Mia..  U.S.  A. 

OWER  CANADIAN  00,  LjmkA  TORONTO,  CAN. 


w 


W. 


■  np  At  Wholesale.  A54-lnch 

Inb  ■  iblM  Vb  8tockfence)I9oper  rod. 
Send  for  price  list  and  FREE  catalogue  of  Wire 
Fence  and  full  line  of  Fence  Supplies. 

H .  MASON  &  CO..  Box  67 .  Leeaburg.  Ohio. 


UNION  LOCK 


Poultry 

Fencing 

Has  been  ful  ly  test, 
ed  and  found  supe* 
rior  to  all  others. 

Will  fit  uneven 
ground  wUhout 
cutting. 


Every  Part  Stretches  Perfectly. 

Made  of  high  grade  galvanized  steel  wire.  All 
horizontal  lines  are  cables,  making  it  stronger. 
Ha.s  fine  mesh  at  bottom  for  small  chicks. 
We  also  make  extra  heavy  for  gardens,  lawns, 
etc.  The  largest  poultry  farms  are  using  this  fence— 
orcr  700  rods  by  Lakewood  (N.  J.)  Farm  Co.  We  pay 
freight  and  satisfy  every  one  or  no  sale.  Can  ship  from 
New  York,  Philadelphia  or  Pittsburg. 

Write  for  free  catalog  of  Farm,  Lawn  and  FoulUy  Fencing, 


CASE  BROS.,  Colohe»ter,  Conn. 


UE’lTDMirRfQ  “UNION”  FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

■  ■  ^7  are  the  only  thoroughly  mKchioeK  Id  dry  fodder  ouUlng.  They  i 

aad  crush  at  one  operation.  Prepares  the  nutritlouslower  stock,  making  an  excellent  and  much  relished  food, 
waste.  £My  to  masticate.  Itls  easier  to  grew  two  tone  of  fodder  than  one  ton  of  hay  on  the 
same  ground.  Fodder  Is  equal  to  hay  in  feeding  value.  The  com  itself  is  clear  gala,  iihrfd- 
ainff  attachiMntfor  |6.(K).  You  then  have  cutter,  crusher  and  shredder  combined  in  one. 

Not  much  more  expensive  than  other  machines,  but  far  more  valuable.  Send  for/r«e  booklet. 

IIEEBNER  A  SONS,  *8  Broad  St..  Laniidale.  Pa. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

A  Promising  Native  Hazel. — Ben¬ 
jamin  Buckman,  Farmingdale,  Ill.,  sends 
samples  of  a  seedling  native  liazei,  prob¬ 
ably  Corylus  Americana,  raised  in  his 
extensive  experimental  orchard.  Figs. 
*289  and  290,  page  770,  show  husks  and 
nuts  in  natural  size.  The  plant  came 
up  as  a  volunteer  in  a  currant  row.  Mr. 
Buckman  is  keeping  this  variety  under 
observation,  and  has  no  nuts  or  scions 
for  sale.  He  thus  describes  it: 

1  am  not  well  enough  acquainted  with 
hazelnuts  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  this 
seedling,  as  I  have  been  raised  in  a  prairie 
<-ountry,  but  it  is  the  best  I  have  ever 
happened  to  see;  best,  mainly  because  of 
the  great  vigor  and  productiveness  of  the 
bush.  The  bush  is  nine  or  10  feet  high  and 
about  as  broad,  and  gives  over  half  a 
bushel  in  the  shuck  yearly.  There  are  not 
many  nuts  in  tlie  cluster,  from  one  to  three. 

Few  varieties  of  hazel  are  offered  by 
nurseymen.  None  of  the  European 
kinds  seem  of  any  real^  value  here  on 
account  of  susceptibility  to  fungus  at  ■ 
tacks.  A  good  productive  native  would 
be  highly  appreciated.  “The  nuts  illus- 
strated  had  rather  thick  shells,  but  the 
kernels  were  sweet  and  well  flavored. 

Corn  Pro.^pects. — The  local  corn  crop 
lias  been  a  long-drawn-out  misery  for 
the  planters,  punctuated  with  extensive, 
losses  from  the  fierce  September  and 
early  October  gales.  The  dry  and  cold 
Spring  delayed  preparation  of  the  soil 
until  caught  by  the  excessive  rains  of 
June.  Very  little  corn  was  up  until  well 
into  July,  and  made  but  a  feeble  growth 
for  many  successive  weeks.  In  early 
September  the  prospects  brightened,  and 
there  was  a  fair  promise  in  well  cul¬ 
tivated  fields,  but  the  fierce  gales  that 
followed  so  battered  it  down  that  it 
could  not  “elbow  up  again.”  Some  of 
the  best  plantings  are  very  near  a  total 
loss,  considering  the  immature  grains, 
bent  and  broken  stalks  and  shredded 
foliage.  Many  fields  on  low  ground  have 
been  abandoned  or  fitted  for  other  crops. 
Probably  50  per  cent  of  the  field  corn 
hereabout  was  uncut  October  24,  an  un¬ 
precedented  condition  at  this  season. 

Asparagt’s  Grows  Well. — Asparagus 
likes  plenty  of  moisture  during  growth, 
and  was  well  suited  this  season.  The 
tops  are  ripening  naturally  for  the  first 
time  since  the  rust  fungus  appeared  six 
years  ago.  We  are  not  able  to  find  rust 
blotches  at  all  on  Palmetto  and  Argen- 
teuil  varieties.  Conover  and  White 
Columbian  show  very  slight  infection. 
This  is  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  Fall 
of  1901,  when  the  tofis  were  generally 
dead  by  August  20.  Either  cool  wei 
weather  is  directly  inimical  to  the  rust 
organism,  or  is  so  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  asparagus  that  the  plant  is 
enabled  to  overcome  the  invasion.  It  is 
too  much  to  hope  that  we  are  rid  of  the 
pest,  but  it  is  certainly  encouraging  to 
find  that  with  good  treatment  in  favor¬ 
able  seasons  we.  may  bring  our  plants 
up  to  something  like  normal  strength. 
The  Asparagus  beetles  were  very  per¬ 
sistent  this  year,  keeping  up  a  continu¬ 
ous  performance  in  the  way  of  succes¬ 
sive  generations,  but  were  controlled 
with  but  little  damage  by  repeated  ap¬ 
plications  of  Paris-green  and  flour,  a 
teaspoonful  of  the  arsenic  to  a  pound  of 
damaged  flour,  put  on  with  a  dust  gun 
while  the  plants  were  wet  with  dew. 
This  mixture  sticks  well  to  the  feathery 
foliage,  and  is  freely  eaten  by  both 
beetles  and  larvae. 


Glass-Grown  Asparagit.s  Plants. — 
On  March  2,  1902,  we  sowed  one-fourth 
ounce  selected  Palmetto  asparagus  seeds 
in  a  flat  or  shallow  box  containing  four 
inches  of  soil  in  the  greenhouse,  hav¬ 
ing  previously  soaked  them  in  tepid 
water  24  hours.  The  plants  began  to 
come  up  in  12  days,  and  averaged  nearly 
three  inches  high  by  the  last  of  April. 
All  weak  or  misshapen  plants  were  pulled 
out  as  they  grew,  leaving  about  150 
straight,  vigorous  seedlings  wiith  the 
first  leaves  nearly  two  inches  above  the 
soil.  In  May,  after  the  plants  had  been 
hardened  by  two  weeks’  exposure  to 
the  open  air,  a  plot  of  sandy  soil  was 
prepared,  after  the  usual  plowing  and 
fining,  by  striking  out  furrows  five  feet 


apart,  and  sowing  on  the  sloping  sides 
about  three  pounds  to  the  rod  of  high- 
grade  chemical  fertilizer.  This  was  well 
mixed  with  the  soil  by  raking  back  a 
portion  in  the  furrow,  so  that  it  finished 
five  inches  deep,  with  nearly  three 
inches  of  fine  soil  over  the  liottom. 
Water  was  then  turned  on  the  flat  of 
asparagus  seedlings  through  a  hose 
fitted  with  a  small  nozzle,  and  the  soil 
completely  washed  away  from  the  mass 
of  roots.  The  plants,  after  being  care¬ 
fully  disentangled,  were  thrown  in  a  pail 
of  water,  taken  to  the  field  and  im¬ 
mediately  planted  18  inches  apart,  ar¬ 
ranging  the  Tittle  roots  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  their  natural  star-like  forms. 
A  few  weeks  earlier  strong  one-year 
jdants  of  Argenteuil  grown  in  a  seed 
bed  were  planted  in  close  adjoining  rows 
in  the  same  plot,  using  similar  fer¬ 
tilization.  The  glass-grown  plants,  hav¬ 
ing  practically  their  entire  root  system, 
grew  on  without  the  slightest  check, 
and  by  Fall  formed  clump  nearly  as 
strong  as  the  older  Argenteuils.  Now,  at 
the  end  of  the  second  season,  there  is 
no  perceptible  difference  in  the  two  lots 
except  the  usual  varietal  distinctions, 
and  we  think  there  will  be  little  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  yield  next  Spring,  though  we 
shall  cut  very  sparingly.  Both  lots  pro¬ 
duced  shoots  of  good  market  size  this 
season,  one  year  from  planting,  but  they 
were  not  disturbed.  Another  dressing 
of  the  same  fertilizer  was  given  at  first 
cultivation,  and  the  whole  plot  was  kept 
loose  and  free  from  weeds,  peas  followed 
by  dwarf  beans  being  grown  between 
the  rows. 

Quick  Wav  to  Get  an  Asi’.vr.vG'US 
Beil— This  would  appear  a  cheap  and 
rapid  way  to  start  an  asparagus  bed  if 
it  works  out  well.  One  or  two-year 
plants,  as  dug  from  the  seed  bed,  have 
the  roots  more  or  less  mutilated,  and 
must  expend  considerable  energy  to 
form  new  ones,  while  a  more  critical 
selection  may  be  made  of  the  young 
seedlings  when  grown  in  boxes  or  pots. 
Not  over  eight  per  cent  of  our  box- 
grown  plants  have  turned  out  to  be  fe¬ 
males  or  seed  bearers.  The  tall,  vigor¬ 
ous  young  seedlings  inclined  to  keep 
to  single  stems  seem  likely  to  have  ster¬ 
ile  or  imperfect  blooms,  and  therefore 
make  better  shoots,  as  little  energy  is 
spent  in  flowering,  and  none  in  seed 
production.  Trials  made  at  the  Ohio  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  with  the  product  for 
one  cutting  season  of  50  male  or  sterile 
and  50  female  plants  showed  that  the 
males  yielded  in  weight  of  shoots  almost 
50  per  cent  more  than  the  females,  and 
in  no  case  did  a  berry-bearing  plant 
yield  as  much  as  the  poorest  of  the  ster¬ 
ile  ones.  The  shoots  of  the  male  plants 
are  larger,  and  the  crop  averages  earlier 
in  the  season,  though  the  first  cuttings 
of  both  forms  come  at  about  the  same 
date.  Selection  for  sex  of  asparagus 
plants  cannot,  of  course,  be  made  with 
certainty  at  such  an  early  stage,  but 
there  is  surely  a  less  proportion  of 
berry-bearing  plants  in  our  glass-grown 
lot  than  the  companion  Argenteuil 
planting:  and  less  than  we  have  before 
been  able  to  secure.  Prof.  Whitten,  of 
The  Missouri  Experiment  Station,  advo¬ 
cates  starting  the  seed  in  the  house  or 
hot  bed,  selecting  out  the  best  plants 
when  three  inches  high,  discarding 
seven-eighths  .of  the  seedlings,  including 
all  with  flat,  twisted  or  corrugated 
stems,  and  putting  up  the  choice  ones 
in  small  pots,  to  be  shifted  once  or 
twice  to  larger  sizes  as  growth  pro¬ 
gresses  until  ready  to  plant  out.  This 
would  seem  an  ideal,  way  to  get  a  choice 
lot  of  seedlings,  but  is  far  more  trouble 
than  keeping  them  in  the  original  flat 
until  planting  time.  Seeds  may  be 
started  in  the  window  garden  like  to¬ 
mato  or  cabbage  plants,  and  a  home 
planting  of  this  most  desirable  esculent 
quickly  secured.  As  asparagus  plants 
under  good  care  may  continue  produc¬ 
tion  for  20  years  or  longer,  it  is  worth 
some  trouble  to  get  good  ones.  The  only 
way  to  make  absolutely  sure  of  male 
plants  is  to  divide  old  ones  or  by  select¬ 
ing  seedlings  two  or  more  years  old  that 
bear  no  seeds.  w.  v.  e. 


Farm  Wagon  only  BZ1.95, 

In  order  to  Introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels  with 
Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing  (jompany, 
Quincy,  111.,  have  placed  upon  the  market  a  Farmer’s 
Handy  Wagon,  that  is  only  25  Inches  high,  fitted 
with  24  and  30-inch  wheels  with  4-inch  tire,  and  sold 
for  only  121.95. 


This  wagon  Is  made  of  the  best  material  through¬ 
out,  and  really  costs' but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set  of  new 
wheels  andfully  guaranteed  for  one  year.  Catalogue 
giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed  upon  applica¬ 
tion  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Co„  Quincy,  IIL, 
who  also  will  furnish  oetal  wheels  at  low  pricesmade 
any  size  and  width  of  tire  to  fit  any  axle. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  THE 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


BUSHEL  CRATES 

Our  ventilated  bushel  crates 
are  bettor  and  cheaper  than 
baskets— 8  cents  each— made 
of  best  material.  Shipped 
ready  to  put  together.  Book¬ 
let  No.HfuIl  particulars  free. 
Geneva  Cooperate  Co., Geneva, 0. 


Monarch  Stump  Puller 

will  pull  6-foot  stump  in  three  minutes, 
Guaranteed  to  stand  250,009  lbs.  strain 
For  illustrated  catalogue  and  discounts 


address  MONARCH  GRUBBER  CO.,  Lone  Tree,  la. 


ARROW  BRAND 

Ready  Roofing 
can  be  laid  on 
top  of  old 
shingles  with¬ 
out  tearing  off 
the  old  roof. 


ASPHALT  READY  R00FIN6  CO.  seM  to, 


Sa  Fine  St.,  New  York.  samples. 


Don’t  cover  your  barn  with  a 
mortgage.  Use 

Paroid  Roofing 

the  unexcelled  permanent  roofing  for 
buildings  of  all  kinds.  Economical,  dur¬ 
able  and  easy  to  apply.  Any  one  can  put 
it  on  and  it  stays  where  you  put  it.  Com¬ 
plete  roofing  kit  with  each  roll.  Our  book, 
‘Building  Economy,”  tells  all  about 
inexpensive  buildings.  It’s  free  to  you. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  E.  Wilpolt,  Mast.  andChicico. 


ruUL  I  ti 

IPOULTRY  LINE-Pencing,  Feed, Incu-S 
(bators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders- anything—J 
Jit’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you 5 
Jour  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the) 
J  asking — it's  worth  having.  , 

lExcelsior  Wire  &  PouftrySupply  Co.,< 

)  Dept.  H.G.  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City,  i 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOOGOOOOOOOOCOt 


1 1  A  I  Al  E?  I  A  lil  is  fhe  earliest,  easiest  worked  and  most  pro- 

I  I  J  tw  MA  I  III  I  J  ductiveland.  By  using  tile  you  get  rid  ofThe 

■  surplus  water  and  admit  the  air  to  the  soil- 


both  necessary  to  best  results  In  agriculture.  My  AGRICULTURAL 
DRAIN  TILE  meets  every  requirement.  Make  also  Sewel  Pipe,  Red 
and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops.  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile,  etc.  Write  for 
•  -  ‘ JOHNH.JACK.SON.76  lhlrdAve.A 


what  you  want  and  prices. 


.  Albany,  N.Y. 


MAPLE  SUGAR  MAKERS 


Use  the  Grimm  Spout. 

Remove  no  bark  from  the  tree. 


Assuming  that  400  trees  with  antiquated  spouts  produce  800  pounds  of  sugar.  Similar  conditions  with  the 
Grimm  Spout  produces  lO.iO  pounds.  What  is  the  value  of  250  pounds  of  sugar  and  the  cost  of  400  Grimm 
Spouts?  The  gain  Is  guaranteed.  Freight  paid  on  all  orders  of  500  or  more.  Agents  wanted.  Samples  free. 

Gr.  :EC.  G-X1JC3VX3VE,  Zl.-u.tlM'Xi.c].,  'XT’t. 


\.“the  standard  by  which  roofing 

QUAUTY  IS  JUDGED." 


RUBEROID 


TRaQC  MARK  RtOlITtRCD 


ROOFING 


THE  PIONEER  WEATHER-PROOF  AND  ELASTIC  ROOFING. 
WEARING  QUALITIES  UNEOUALEO  BY  ANY  OTHER  ROOFING. 
WATER-PROOF.  ACID-PROOF.  FIRE-RESISTING. 


CO  •OkKUV  NiV 

Paint  Company, 

CHICAGO  OmCE,  183*190  MA0I80N  ST. 


$33 


California 
Oregon  and 


Tickets  to  Washington 

If  you  want  to  visit  any  point  on  the  Pacific  Coast  or  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest— NOW  IS  THE  TIME. 

Every  day  from  September  15  to  November  30,  the  Burlington 
Route  will  sell  one-way  tickets  from  Chicago  to  Portland,  Tacoma, 
Seattle,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  or  San  Diego  for  only  $33;  to 
Spokane,  Ellensburg,  Wenatchee  or  Umatilla,  $30.50;  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  Ogden,  Butte,  Helena,  Anaconda,  Missoula,  or  Kalispell,  $28. 

Tickets  at  proportionately  low  rates  will  be  on  sale  during  this 
time  to  practically  all  points  in  California  and  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  Burlington  offers  a  greater  selection  of  routes  and  better 
service  to  the  West  and  Northwest  than  any  other  line  —  that  fact  is 
worth  considering. 

Just  take  a  minute,  cut  out  the  coupon  below,  fill  it  in  carefully 
and  mail  to  my  address. 


Builington 

Route 


COURON. 


CUT  THIS  OUT. 


P.  S.  EUSTIS,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 

209  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 

I  want  to  go  to_ 


Please  send  descriptive  folders  telling  about  the 
cheap  tickets,  the  country,  and  how  to  get  there. 

Name _ _ _ 


Address, 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Hollixg  Ground.— Here  is  a  problem 
from  Kentuck.v:  “Would  the  Hope  Farm 
man  let  me  know  if  I  can  roll  ground 
where  gras.s,  clover  and  Winter  oats  have 
been  sown,  and  where  some  of  this  seed 
has  already  sprouted  and  is  about  one- 
sixth  of  an  inch  high?  I  did  not  roll  it 
.sooner  on  account  of  rain,  and  now  am 
afraid  to  crush  it.  Is  fertilizer  sown  be¬ 
fore  or  after  the  seed?" 

I  would  be  willing  to  roll  the  land  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  not  too  wet.  It  w’ould  not  answer 
to  roll  muddy  land,  for  the  roller  would 
bunch  up  like  a  snowball  and  ruin  part 
of  the  seeding.  If  the  ground  is  dry  enough 
the  roller  will  not  hurt  the  grass  roots. 
We  seeded  grass  in  one  field  of  corn  this 
year.  In  cutting  the  corn  much  tramping 
was  done  on  the  young  grass.  For  a  time 
it  looked  as  though  great  damage  had  been 
done,  but  the  grass  came  up  without  in¬ 
jury.  The  best  time  to  use  fertilizer  is  at 
the  time  of  sowing  the  seed  or  before.  It 
is  better  to  work  the  fertilizer  into  the  soil 
as  would  be  done  by  harrowing  or  drilling 
in  the  seed.  The  best  place  for  fertilizer 
is  in  the  upper  part  of  the  soil. 

Why? 

Because  that  is  where  the  feeding  roots 
of  the  plant  work,  and  the  tendency  of 
most  fertilizers  is  to  go  down  anyway. 

Clover  and  Rye. — Here  is  a  Jerseyman 
after  information:  “In  Hope  Farm  Notes 
it  is  .said  that  the  writer  has  sown  rye 
in  his  corn  and  hopes  to  add  clover  in  the 
Spring.  That  is  just  what  I  should  like  to 
do.  Will  he  tell  me  when  and  how  to  add 
the  clover?  I  expect  to  cut  the  rye  early 
for  fodder.” 

Yes,  after  the  corn  is  cut  we  scatter 
rye  over  the  field  and  work  it  in  with  the 
cultivator.  This  is  not  the  best  way  to 
sow  rye.  The  field  would  do  much  better 
if  plowed  and  harrowed,  but  we  have  not 
been  able  to  do  much  plowing  this  Fall, 
and  this  rough  seeding  of  rye  is  better  than 
nojie.  Clover  will  be  added  next  Spring 
in  the  usual  way.  The  best  time  with  us 
is  the  latter  part  of  March  or  early  in 
April.  We  take  a  frosty  morning  while 
the  crust  is  frozen  into  little  cracks  and 
wrinkles,  and  broadcast  the  seed.  A  corn¬ 
field  thus  seeded  ought  to  be  rolled  to 
crush  down  the  stalks  and  level  the  ridges. 
We  would  do  this  when  the  crust  is  frozen, 
otherwise  the  roller  will  take  up  too  much 
mud.  Y’ou  must  understand  that  I  intend 
this  rye  and  clover  for  hog  pasture.  Foi-  a 
mowing  field  this  preparation  would  not 
make  it  smooth  enough.  What  we  expect 
10  do  is  to  let  the  hogs  pasture  on  the  rye 
and  then  go  to.  another  field  while  the. 
clover  is  getting  large  enough  for  them.  , 

Farm  Notes.— The  last  of  the  corn  was 
cut  October  23.  .  It  liad  not  been  hurt  seri- 
ousl5’  by  frost  at  that  time.  We  might 
have  let  all  the  corn  stand  until  October 
1"),  but  I  expected  frost  earlier,  and  had  it 
all  cut  but  a  small  patch  of  a  new  variety 
which  we  are  trying.  It  is  a  wonderful 
corn  for  fodder.  Even  in  this  slow'  season 
most  of  the  stalks  are  over  12  feet  high, 
and  fair-sized  stalks  well  matured  w’el.gh 
4', 4  pounds.  Yes,  I  understand  that  such 
stalks  mean  a  possible  40  tons  of  silage  per 
acre,  and  with  a  full  knowledge  of  w'hat  ;i. 
“big  story”  is  I  believe  that  I  can  easily- 
make  it  yield  30  tons.  Whether  the  lower 
part  of  the  stalks  w'ould  be  better  than 
])ine  chips  is  another  discussion!  This  i-'i* 
a  dent  variety,  entirely  new,  and  must  not 
be  confused  with  the  yellow  flint  which 

is  the  mainstay  at  Hoj)e  Farm . 

Would  we  have  g^iined  much  by  letting  the 
corn  stand  two  weeks  longer?  Not  much. 
'I’he  wind  and  flood  w’ould  have  blown  most 
Of  it  down,  and.  after  all,  corn  never  grows 
much  in  October  after  it  has  lost  ground 
in  July.  Even  the  cabbage  and  yellow 
turnips  make  a  very  slow  growth  during 
these  beautiful  October  days.  Corn  might 
mature  seed  better  on  its  roots,  but  there 
would  not  be  much  other  gain.  There  is 
no  iLse  expecting  October  to  correct  the 
moods  and  tears  of  a  wet  July.,  .... 
We  are  selling  ajjples  all  the  time.  The 
ciuality  never  was  better,  and  we  have  no> 
trouble  in  disposing  of  them.  I  could 
easily  sell  10  times  as  many.  Our  Green¬ 
ings  are  larger  than  ever  before.  As  I 
have  stated,  the  Greening  orchard  is  in  sod. 
We  cut  a  heavy  crop  of  grass,  and  at  once 
put  on  nitrate  of  soda.  This  shot  up  the 
grass  for  the  second  crop  and,  I  think,  also 
helped  the  apples.  It  is  now  well  known 
that  my  idea  of  feeding  apple  trees  is  to 
use  manure  in  the  Fall  if  at  all.  If  w'e 
are  to  use  chemicals  I  w'ould  use  potash 
and  i^hosphoric  acid  in  late  Summer  or 
I'^all.  I  do  not  know  of  any  better  form  of 
nitrogen  for  trees  than  nitrate  of  soda, 
and  I  would  make  tw'o  or  three  applications 

of  it  through  the  season . We  are 

to  plant  500  apple  trees  this  Fall— probably 
they  will  go  into  the  ground  the  first  week 
in  November.  As  for  varieties  there  will 
be  300  Baldwins,  100  McIntosh  Red,  50  Sut¬ 
ton  Beauty  and  50  Wealthy.  I  may  be- 
criticised  for  planting  so  many  Baldwins, 
but  this  variety  is  about  at  its  best  in  our 
locality  under  sod  culture.  We  have  them 
this  year  as  solid  as  baseballs  and  red  as 


cherries.  As  for  McIntosh  I  consider  n- 
the  best  Fall  red  apple  we  have.  With 
Rod  Astrachan,  Williams.  Wealthy,  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  Baldwin  and  Sutton  we  expect  to 
have  a  string  of  dark-colored  apples  that 
will  run  through  the  whole  season.  People 
want  red  fruit,  and  such  a  string  will  out¬ 
sell  Y'ellow  Transparent,  Porter,  Fall  Pip¬ 
pin,  Grimes  Golden  and  Greening,  though  | 
the  lighter  colored  fruit  is  quite  as  good 
for  eating  or  cooking.  I  wish  we  could 
grow  good  Spitzenburgs,  but  we  seem  to 

be  a  little  out  of  line  on  that . Our 

buckwheat  crop  was  fair,  and  what  is  far 
better  we  Imve  a  fine  “catch”  of  Timothy 
in  the  grain.  All  our  grass  was  cut  twice, 
but  the  open  Fall  has  started  it  up  well 
for  the  third  time,  and  it  will  go  into  Win¬ 
ter  quarters  in  fine  condition.  Geo.  M. 
Clark  advises  cutting  such  grass  close  be¬ 
fore  Winter,  or  even  burning  it  off.  My 
experience  is  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
have  a  little  coat  of  dead  grass  on  the 
fields. 

Odd  Questions.— Here  is  one  from  the 
State  of  Washington:  “Do  the  clingstone 
peaches  sell  as  well  in  the  New  York 
market  as  the  freestones?”  1 

No— the  New  York  market  prefers  a -free¬ 
stone  peach.  The  great  bulk  of  peaches  in 
the  city  are  sold  from  fruit  stands — eaten 
out  of  the  hand.  Commission  men  make 
quite  a  point  of  breaking  open  a  peach  to 
show  that  it  separates  well  from  the  pit 
when  selling  to  the  fruit  stands.  Few 
people  like  to  eat  a  cling  peach  out  of  the 
hand.  While  of  coim^e  best  clings  will 
sell  in  New  York  the  freestones  are  more 
popular. 

Here  is  a  curious  question  from  Penn- 
syivania:  “Will  you  name  the  best  lantern 
or  substitute  for  a  lantern  that  a  young 
woman,  obliged  to  walk  every  night  along 
a  lonely  country  road  about  a  short  half 
mile,  can  carry?  Safety  and  convenience 
of  lighting  are  the  two  points  sought,  and 
if  there  is  one  constructed  to  carry  a  sup- 
i)ly  of  matches  it  will  be  very  desirable.” 

Our  folks  u.se  a  Dietz  lantern  with  a 
reflector  at  such  times.  This  lantern  gives 
a  strong  light,  is  not  easily  blown  out.  and 
the  reflector  throws  the  light  out  well.  I 
have  used  a  bull’s  eye  or  dark  lantern  at 
such  times.  This  throws  the  light  only  in 
front,  and  shows  the  track  very  well.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  others  about  this. 
What  form  of  lantern  do  you  find  best, 
and  how  do  you  use  it  on  a  wagon  in  the 
dark? 

Home  NotUs.- One  of  the  little  gray  cats 
followed  us  on  our  Sunday  afternoon  walk. 
She  kept  up  very  well  for  about  two  miles, 
and  then  all  of  a  sudden  she  disappeared 
in  the  thick  woods.  We  called  her  and 
waited  for  her,  but  she  probably  had  an 
engagement  w'ith  some  squirrel  which  of¬ 
fered  fresher  meat  than  our  society.  The 
sun  was  going  down  and  we  were  obliged 
to  head  for  home.  The  children  were  sad 
to  think  of  Tabby  alone  in  the  woods,  and 
they  could  hardly  believe  that  she  could 
find  her  way  home.  All  through  Monday 
they  waited  in  vain  for  her.  but  long  after 
dark,  after  supper,  there  came  a  crying  at 
•  the  door.  When  it  was  opened  in  ran 
Tabby,  gladder  to  get  home  than  any 
prodigal  son  that  ever  ran  the  whole  range 
from  riotous  living  to  husks.  Some  of  you 
.good  folks  who  haven’t  known  what  it  is 
to  be  really  glad  for  years  should  have 
heard  the  shout  our  little  folks  let  out 
;it  the  sight  of  that  gray  cat!  It  was  a 
welcome  that  a  man  might  well  walk 
many  a  mi  e  to  earn.  I  am  glad  to  see 
(Children  have  such  honest  pleasure  oyer 
simple  things,  and  I  like  to  have  them  give 
their  friends  a  welcome  that  means  some¬ 
thing . We  have  great  times  in 

our  home  after  supper  before  the  open  fire. 
There  is  just  enough  snap  in  ,the  air  to 
make  the  fire  agreeable.  Of  course  the 
lamps  are  put  out  and  there  is  a  great  de¬ 
mand  for  stories.  Something  started  us 
to  telling  Indian  stories  the  other  night, 
and  I  told  ;the  children  about  the  attack  on 
Deerfield— that  bitter  cold  night  years  ago. 
'Phen  I  told  them  about  the  brave  Ohio 
woman  who.  alone  in  her  cabin  at  night, 
thought  she  heard  the  Indians  outside. 
She  left  her  sleeping  children  inside  an(3 
went  out,  hoping  that  the  Indians  would 
take  her  and  leave  her  little  ones  un¬ 
harmed.  Happily  there  were  no  jndlans 
near,  but  that  didn’t  dim  her  record.  The 
Indians  .seemed  very  near  to  the  httie 
boys  after  these  stories.  They  concluded 
that  our  old  stone  house  would  be  a  fine 
place  for  a  fort.  When  the  Indians  come 
we  expect  to  put  the  girls  down  cellar  and 
stand  to  our  guns  like  men.  while  the 
Madame  and  Ida  are  to  throw  hot  water 
at  the  redskins.  The  little  boys  talked 
bravely  of  what  they  will  do.  but  w'hen 
they  went  to  bed  they  were  fflnd  to  pull 
the  cover  up  over  their  heads— to  prevent 
their  being  scalped!   h.  w.  c. 


No  Other  Light 


except  the  sun  itself  can  possibly  be  so 
useful  to  the  farmer  in  stable,  loft,  cel¬ 
lar.  doing  a  hundred  chores,  as  a 

DIETZ  Blast  LANTERN. 

Wherever  it  goes  it  drives  away  blackness 
with  its  strong,  steady.pure  white  light.  It 
can’t  blow  out.  It  is  absoiutely  sate. 
There’s  no  other  so  convenient.  Dietz  lan¬ 
terns  are  not  the  common  kind.  But  they 
don't  cost  sny  mors.  Lot  us  send  you  frso  lantorn  book  to 
Icsrn  to  know  thoin.  Then  you  cui  got  your  cboloo  from 
your  locsl  doulor. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY.  87  Lalght  SI..  Now  York. 

£9tabli*h«d  1840. 


'  -iiL  M  A 

Sjjt  n  Profitable 

M  ^  your  money  f 

I  M  is  an  Invest- 

^  ment  Account 

with  this  bank — 
pay*  Four  per 
cent,  compoundin- 
[  terest  on  all  amounts  from  One  Dollar 
up.  Our  Banking  by  Mail  system  brings 
our  Bank  to  your  postofflee.  Write 
Ito-dav  for  explanatory  booklet.  -R.Y.  i 


.PlTtSBURGH  BANK  FOR  SAVINGS 

SMITHFIELD  &  FOURTH  AVE 
ESTABLISHED  1862  .  PITTSBURGH  PA 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y, 


AUCTION  REVOLVERS,  GUNS, 
Swords  and  Military  Goods.  NEW  and 
old.  Bargains  for  use  or  decorating. 
Large  illustrated  15c.  catalogue  mailed  6c.  stamps. 
FKANC13  BA-NNBKMA-N,  679  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


GOV’T 


We  Want  You 
to  Try  Us  .. 

To  send  us  a  trial  order  and  test  our  ability  to 
satisfy  you  in  every  particular.  We  have  special 
catalogues  on  almost  every  line  you  can  think 
of.  Tell  us  what  kind  of  goods  you  are  interested 
in,  and  we  will  send  you,  absoiutely  free,  any  of 
the  following  illustrated  catalogues  quoting 
wholesale  prices.  Be  sure  to  mention  the  one 
you  want,  and  we  will  send  it  Free  of  Charge. 

Furniture  Stationery 

Farm  Implements  Toys 


Vehicles 


Musical  Instruments 


Sewing  Machines  Silverware 


Hardware 
Crockery 
Glassware 
Stoves 

Sporting  Goods 
Harness 

Blacksmith  Tools 
Dairy  Goods 
Telephones 
Electrical  Goods 
House  Paints 
Watches 
Drugs 


Carpets  and  Rugs 
Underwear 
Groceries 
Bicycles 
Baby  Carriages 
Dry  Goods 
Photographic  Goods 
Notions 


Books 

Shoes  33  Years 

Millinery  in  the  Same 
Cloaks  Business 

Furs 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Suits  (both  Ready-Made 
and  Made-to-Order)  including  Samples. 

If  you  desire  our  complete  catalogue,  a  book 
of  over  1 100  pages,  and  weighing  314  pounds, 
send  for  Catalogue  No.  72.  and  enclose  1 5  cents 
In  either  stamps  or  coin.  The  small  catalogues 
are  free.  Buy  your  goods  at  wholesale  prices. 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  £^CO. 

Michigan  Avenue,  Madison  &  W ashington  Streets 
—  CHICAGO  mViT, - = 


SAVE  UP** 

FORA 


Every  true  American  lad  should  own 
a  “Stevens” — it’s  worth  giving  up 
other  things  to  be  able  to  buy  a 

“Stevens-Maynard,  Jr.”  $3.00 
“Crack  Shot”  -  -  4.00 

“Favorite”  No.  17,  -  -  6.00 

We  want  to  mail  you 

OUR  FREE  BOOK 

which  tells  all  about  the  ’Stevens” — 
how  to  care  for  it,  target  shooting, 
hunting,  etc.  _  | 

For  in  stamps  we  mail  a  clever 
Rifle  Puzzle  that  will  make  you 
think  hard. 

When  your  dealer  vion’i  ntpply 
the  "Stevens'^  we  sell  direct,  ex~ 
press  paid. 

J.  STEVE'«5,ARMS  AND  TOOL 
Main  Street, 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


BEGIN  TREATMENT  AT  ONCE; 

Have  a  permanently  sound 
Horse  for  Spring. 

Cured  horses  are  absolute  certainties  as  to 
llie  possibility  ofthe  remedy  for  your  own 
case.  Snell  results,  as  shown  in  onr  booklet, 
liy  business  men  whose  reliability  can  be 
readily  ascertained,  have  carrieii  “SAVE. 
IIIE-HORSE"  over  skepticism  ,  prejudice 
and  uncertainty.  Send  for  booklet  and  copy 
of  written  guarantee,  whicli  is  as  binding  to 
protect  you  as  tlie  best  legal  talent  could 
make  It.  No  man  need  see  liis  horse  sutVer 
and  become  incapticitatcd. 

••t^nve-tlic-IIorso”  I’ositively  tind 
Permanent  I  vCures  BONE  and  BOG  Sl’A  VI.X, 
THOBOUGIIPIN,  RINGBONE  (o.\eepl  low 
ringbone,)  CURB,  SPLIN'I’,  CAPPED  HOCK, 
WINDPUFF,  SHOE  BOIL,  WEAK  and 
SPRAINED  TENDONS  and  all  LAMENESS 
Cures  without  scar ,  bieinisli  or  loss  ofhair 
Horse  may  work  as  usual. 

$5.00  per  bottle.  Written  guarantee 
witli  every  bottle.  Need  of  second  l)ottle 
improbable,  except  in  rarest  cases.  If  your 
case  is  ditTerent  we  advise  frankly  as  to 
possibility  of  the  remedy  effecting  a  eiire. 
Give  veterinarian’s  diagnosis,  if  lie  is  com¬ 
petent  Describe  age,  development,  location 
of  swellings,  lameness,  and  way  liorse  car¬ 
ries  and  lioids  leg. 

$5.00  per  bottle  at  all  druggists  and 
dealers,  or  sent  express  prepaid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Troy,  N.Y. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Veterinary  Fixinc. 


,  excel  windmills  or 
>wer  in  amount  of  duty, 

(St  of  running.  Always 
trifle  for  gasoline  gives  you 
ater  30  men  could  pump, 
lUoTM  POWM  for  my  pv 
M.  AU  BiiM  op  to  800  a. 
rIM  for  frM  oataloeoa. 

Il'eber  Oms  and  flasolino 


CHARTER 

Gasoline  Engine. 

For  Grinding,  Shelling,  Fodder  Cutting, 
Threshing,  Pumping,  Sawing,  etc. 
STATIONARIES,  PORTABLES,  SAWING 
AND  PUMPING  OUTFITS.  ETC- 

Send  for  lUust’d  Catalog  &  TesUmonlala, 

Statm  Your  Power  Meadam 


*Foster  Steei  Stanchion 


The  only  completely  acceptable  device  for  holding 

cattle;  made  of  steel;  allows  greatest  freedom  of 
head ;  cattle  cannot  spring  or  loosen  It ;  ea.slly  op- 

I _ aerated.  Once  used  supplants 

all  others.  W.  G.  Markham,  | 
of  Avon,  N.  Y.,  says: 

'-I  hare  ilx  dlfferBot  maker  of  atan- 
cbloDS  In  my  atabla — none  of  them 
ia  equal  to  tba  Footer.  I  ibalt  ui* 
it  Id  preference  to  all  othera.'* 

Agents  reap  a  harvest  by  se- 
1  y(i/  ,-^1  ae  /  curing  territory.  Big  Pay. 
1/  'jtfj  /  /  Send  for  circular  No.  13 

^  iV  M  FRANK  H.  BATTLES, 

I  Seed  Orowar, 

Roohaater,  New  Yarfc. 


GRINDS 


Until  You 
6*t  our 

Catalogue. 


Ear  Corny  Shelled  Corny 
Oats,  Rye,  Barl^, 
Kaffir  Corn,  Eto., 

flue  or  coarse,  for  feed  or  family 
use.  Has  shake  feed 

which  Insures  regular 
and  even  work. 

DIIUDC  made  of 
DUIHlV  white  metal, 
80  hard  that  neither  file 
or  tool  will  touch  them. 
They  will  open  and  allow 
nails  or  other  hard  sub¬ 
stances  to  pass  through 
without  breakage.  Wo 
furnish  this  mill  with 
or  withoutcrushers  anti 
elevators  as  ordered. 

CAPAOITV 

hour,  according  to 
power  used,  kind  of 
grain  and  fineness 
'  you  grind.  The  only  mill 
which  grinds  ear  corn  and  all 

-  •  -  -  -  •  - 3wer, 

orse,  and 


other  grain  successfully,  with  3, 1  or  6  horse  row 

n|7rn  Made  In  8  sizes  for  power  up  to  12  hor 

OlILO.  we  guarantee  It  to  grind  more  ear  corn  than 
any  mill  made  with  same  power,  because  crushing  and 
grinding  plates  are  on  separate  shafts  reduoincj  inctloin 
HTUCD  CTVI  CO  We  have  41  stylos  and  sizes  of 
U  I  ntn  »  I  I  Lto.  grinders,  adapted  to  power  wind 
mills,  engines  and  horse  powers  of  all  sizes.  We  nave 
powers  of  all  kinds  for  dnving  all  kinds  of  mocnlneiy. 
ftllT  TUIO  in  ftllT  and  send  It  to  us  and  we  will 
uU  I  Initf  All  UUI  mailyoufreeodrSpcoUIFarm 
Machinery  Catalogue.  It  Illustrates  enddetJCrtbes  all 
these  grinders  a  nd  nundreda  of  other  thlng^or  farm  use 

MARVIN  SMITH  CO..  CHICAGO;  ILL. 


mcBBSTm 

r  e  • 

RIFLE  (§^  PISTOL  CAR.TR1DGES. 

“  It’s  the  shots  that  hit  that  count.  **  Winchester 
Rifle  and  Pistol  Cartridges  in  all  calibers  hit,  that  is, 
they  shoot  accurately  and  strike  a  good,  hard,  pene¬ 
trating  blow.  This  is  the  kind  of  cartridges  you  will  get, 
if  you  insist  on  having  the  time-tried  Winchester  make. 
all,  dealers  sell  winchester  make  of  cartridges. 

L= 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  LTniversal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  SYz  marks,  or  lOVi  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trilling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action.  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

'  THE  RURAL  NEW^- YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street.  New  Y'ork. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  7,  1903. 


Ten  Weeks  for  Ten  Cents. 

Perhaps  the  one  thing  more  than  any  other  that 
brings  The  R.  N.-Y.  so  close  to  its  readers  is  the 
fact  that  they  help  make  it.  It  has  an  interest  of 
their  own  creation.  It  is  the  result  of  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  an  especially  intelligent  and  progressive  class 
of  business  farmers  combining  together  and  cooper¬ 
ating  with  each  other,  inasmuch  as  that  can  be  done 
under  a  mutual  organization  to  spread  among  its 
members  reliable  agricultural  information,  and  to 
establish  a  spokesman  or  champion  of  their  mutual 
interests.  They  naturally  take  it  upon  themselves  to 
report  matters  of  interest,  to  point  out  defects,  to 
commend  features  that  appeal  to  them;  always  to 
encourage  and  ever  anxious  to  increase  the  member¬ 
ship.  That  is  what  makes  the  paper  grow,  and  which 
has  more  than  doubled  its  circulation  in  three  years. 
The  membership  is  yet  short  of  the  one  hundred 
thousand.  Can't  you  send  one  or  more  of  those  10 
weeks  trials  for  10  cents? 

* 

The  farmers’  institute  “workers”  or  teachers  will 
hold  a  “Normal  institute”  this  year  at  Geneva  and 
Cornell.  The  object,  as  we  understand  it,  is  to  en¬ 
able  the  institute  speakers  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  work  at  station  and  college,  and  also  give  them 
a  chance  to  poljsh  up  their  fund  of  agricultural 
science  before  starting  out  for  the  Winter.  This  is 
a  good  idea_  and  it  ought  to  help  the  institute 
speakers.  These  gentlemen  must  remember,  however, 
that  the  average  farmer  needs  their  sympathy  rather 
more  than  he  needs  their  science. 

We  were  told  last  week  why  apple  barrels  are  so 
high  this  year.  It  seems  to  be  due  chiefly  to  costly 
timber.  It  may  interest  fruit  growers  to  know  that 
while  the  price  of  barrels  is  soaring  there  is  a  tariff 
of  30  per  cent  on  Canadian  stave  timber!  We  un¬ 
derstand  how  some  feelings  are  hurt  when  even  a 
suggestion  is  fired  at  a  tariff,  but  of  what  earthly 

k 

use  is  this  tariff  on  Canadian  barrel  stock  when 
American  barrels  are  so  high?  We  are  using  up  our 
own  timber  at  a  rapid  rate.  When  we  are  finally 
obliged  to  go  to  Canada  for  it  she  will  have  the 
power  and  excuse  for  adding  an  export  duty  on  what 
*we  must  buy! 

Ix  1790  Samuel  Slater  built  at  Pawtucket.  R.  I. 
the  first  American  cotton  mill  in  which  perfected 
machinery  was  employed.  At  that  time  the  English 
manufacturers  had  a  monopoly  of  cotton  manufac¬ 
turing,  because  they  controlled  the  machinery.  The 
English  law  forbid,  under  heavy  penally,  the  export 
of  machinery,  models  or  even  plans  of  machinery 
to  the  United  States.  The  English  were  determined 
that  this  country  should  not  be  permitted  to  com¬ 
pete  with  them,  and  it  could  not  so  long  as  Americans 
were  unable  to  use  the  English  machinery.  Samuel 
Slater  was  bound  as  an  apprentice  to  an  English 
manufacturer.  He  made  a  thorough  study  of  the 
machinery  required  until  he  was  able  to  construct 
it  from  memory.  Then  he  came  to  America.  While 
the  English  law  might  stop  the  export  of  actual  ma¬ 
chines  or  models  it  could  not  hold  up  a  man’s  brain. 
Slater  brought  his  brain  here  and  offered  the  im¬ 
pressions  which  memory  had  written  upon  it  for 
sale.  He  found  backers,  built  the  machines  from 
memory,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  American 


cotton  spinning.  There  are  young  men  at  our 
agricultural  colleges  to-day  who  are  in  one  way 
working  after  the  plan  of  Samuel  Slater.  There  is 
no  tariff  or  embargo  on  the  principle  of  agricultural 
science,  save  that  Nature  lays  upon  any  worker,  but 
many  of  these  students,  like  Slater,  have  nothing  to 
offer  but  stout  hands  and  a  brain  with  impressions 
which  study  has  carried  into  it.  After  faithful  work 
and  study  at  the  college  they  go  out  and  offer  their 
brains  to  those  who  have  the  capital  and  the  farms 
but  lack  the  knowledge.  There  is  a  demand  all  over 
the  country  for  such  skilled  brains.  Agriculture  is 
now  developing  a  new  phase — men  with  capital  are 
taking  land  as  an  investment  as  they  would  buy  a 
ship  or  a  factory.  There  will  be  no  lack  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  agricultural  college  graduate  who  has 
cultivated  hand  and  heart  along  with  his  brain. 

* 

The  old  question  of  tlie  best  season  for  hauling 
out  manure  is  of  more  importance  to  many  farmers 
than  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal.  It  is  hard 
for  some  men  to  beljeve  that  the  manure  is  safe  out¬ 
side  of  the  barnyard.  Such  men  leave  it  there 
and  crowd  all  the  work  of  hauling  into  the  Spring 
season,  when  other  work  is  pressing.  They  would 
get  just  as  much  out  of  their  manure  and  do  the 
work  of  hauling  cheaper  if  they  would  haul^  every 
day  or  week,  as  fast  as  a  load  is  ready.  On  a  level 
sod  manure  can  safely  be  spread  at  any  time.  Even 
on  a  slope  the  manure  can  be  left  in  piles  through 
the  Winter  with  little  if  any  loss.  It  is  good 
economy  to  get  this  part  of  the  “Spring  work”  done 
before  Spring  opens. 

* 

Oh  ueah!  We  seem  to  have  shocked  one  or  two 
dignified  people  by  insisting  that  farmers  should  voh: 
irith  fhe  poHhKjn  stamp  and  insist  upon  having  their 
common  rights.  Such  people  would  have  a  farmer 
satisfied  to  dig  and  plow  and  plant  and  reap  so  that 
handlers  and  middlemen  may  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
toil,  while  lawyers  and  statesmen  make  laws  for 
him.  Of  course  it  is  too  bad  to  disturb  such  a  beau¬ 
tiful  programme,  but  we  shall  do  alj  we  can  to  upset 
it,  if  need  be  to  enable  the  farmer  to  secure  what 
belongs  tu  him.  Booker  Washington  is  reported  as 
saying  that  the  colored  people  in  the  South  have  a 
song  about  like  this:  “Take  everything,  but  leave 
me  my  Saviour.”  The  white  man  seems  prepared 
to  take  the  singer  at  his  word! 

During  the  next  three  months  we  may  look  for 
an  increased  list  of  destructive  fires  in  dwelling 
houses,  often  resulting  in  some  loss  of  life.  Fire 
is  no  respi?cter  of  seasons,  but  cold  weather  means  a. 
heavier  strain  upon  heating  apparatus,  which  may 
perhaps  be  unequal  to  the  work  imposed.  Over¬ 
heated  stoves  are  a  frequent  source  of  danger;  so 
are  badly  constructed  fines  and  chimneys.  Wooden 
fireboards  behind  stoves  are  an  invitation  to  dis¬ 
aster;  so  are  wooden  mantels  just  over  a  stovepipe. 
The  lightly-built  wooden  houses  so  abundant  every¬ 
where  are  often  pretty  and  convenient  firetraps.  We 
cannot  all  build  of  stone  or  brick,  but  we  can  put  a 
little  more  money  in  the  masonry  of  the  chimney, 
and  if  stoves  are  reyed  upon  for  heating  we  can  see 
that  they  are  judiciously  placed,  and  not  overworked 
to  the  danger  line.  An  abundant  and  accessible  water 
supply,  at  all  times  a  convenience,  may  mean  the 
security  of  life  itself  when  fire  threatens  the  home. 

* 

Qeo.  T.  Powell  is  the  first  member  of  the  Apple 
Consumers’  League  to  give  his  “experience.”  Here 
it  is: 

While  spending  two  weeks  at  the  Willard  Hotel  in 
Washington  some  time  since,  and  finding  no  baked  sweet 
apples  on  the  bill  of  fare,  I  asked  the  head  waiter  if  he 
would  have  them  provided.  At  the  next  meal  sweet  baked 
apples  and  cream  were  on  the  bill  of  fare.  I  was  given 
a  seat  at  a  private  table  with  a  man,  his  wife  and  his 
children.  The  lady,  observing  my  ordering,  ordered 
baked  apples  and  cream.  She  found  them  so  delicious 
she  told  her  husband  to  try  them;  then  the  children  had 
them,  and  for  the  two  weeks  these  were  ordered  by  the 
entire  family  beside  myself  twdee  a  day.  With  such  an 
increase  in  the  use  of  apples  as  this  in  hotels  alone, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  barrels  of  apple.s  more  would 
be  consumed  than  at  the  present  time. 

That  is  the  point  exactly.  Thousands  of  people 
do  not  know  what  a  good  baked  apple  tastes  like. 
They  eat  foreign-grown  oranges  or  bananas  when 
good  apples  would  suit  them  far  better.  Mr.  Powell 
led  those  people  into  better  ways  of  living.  Ever 
since  then  they  have  been  using  their  teeth  to  gnaw 
the  word  “Denwnd”  on  an  apple  box!  For  if  a  man 
taste  a  good  baked  apple  at  a  hotel  he  will  carry  the 
taste  home  with  him,  and  the  apple  must  follow. 
Now,  gentlemen  what  are  you  doing?  How  many 
benighted  persons  have  you  led  up  to  the  apple? 
Have  you  tongue-grafted  apples  to  any  bill  of  fare? 
Let’s  hear  from  you! 


Ox  page  644,  Prof.  Alwood,  of  Virginia,  told  of 
his  plan  of  painting  young  apple  trees  with  white 
lead  and  oil  to  protect  them  from  mice  and  rabbits. 
Readers  would  be  startled  if  we  were  to  print  all  the 
comments  which  this  statement  has  called  out.  Few 
have  ever  tried  the  paint,  and  most  growers  are 
afraid  it  will  kill  the  trees.  Prof.  Alwood  has  prac¬ 
ticed  painting  for  15  years,  and  still  advises  it. 
There  you  are  as  between  the  scientist  who  has 
tested  the  practice  and  advises  it  and  the  practical 
grower  who  is  afraid  of  the  paint  because  he  has 
not  tried  it.  What  can  a  fruit  grower  do  but  test 
the  remedy  on  a  few  trees? 

* 

For  many  years  farmers  bought  fertilizers  at 
random.  Some  of  them  do  so  still,  but  the  best  in¬ 
formed  now  study  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizer,  and  try  to  buy  nitrogen,  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  instead  of  “a  ton  of  phosphate.”  Fer¬ 
tilizer  knowledge  is  spreading  among  farmers.  The 
ability  to  understand  a  chemical  analysis  and  the 
inclination  to  be  guided  by  it  is  growing.  The  value 
of  the  chemical  analysis  is  also  growing.  Whe'n  the 
first  efforts  were  made  to  protect  the  farmer  in  buy¬ 
ing  fertilizers  it  was  considered  enough  to  give  the 
per  cent  of  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  It 
was  found  later  that  in  order  to  distinguish  a  good 
fertilizer  from  a  poor  one  it  was  necessary  to 
separate  the  three  forms  of  nitrogen.  It  was  easy 
to  see  that  a  fertilizer  containing  half  its  nitrogen 
in  the  form  of  nitrates  is  worth  more  than  one  with 
only  organic  nitrogen.  So  the  chemists  developed 
the  plan  of  showing  how  much  of  each  of  the  three 
foi-ms,  “nitrate,”  “ammonia”  a'nd  “organic,”  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  contains.  To  the  buyers  who  study  out  the 
difference  between  these  forms  of  nitrogen  such 
analyses  prove  very  useful.  In  like  manner  it  was 
soon  found  that  potash  in  the  form  of  sulphate  or 
in  wood  ashes  gives  better  results  in  some  cases 
than  muriate  or  kainit.  This  difference  is  mostly 
due  to  the  salt  which  is  found  in  the  muriate.  In 
order  to  protect  buyers  the  chemists  began  to  state 
in  the  analyses  the  amount  of  chlorine  with  the 
potash,  for  this  indicated  the  amount  of  salt  present. 
The  phosphoric  acid  has  been  separated  Into  “avail- 
lable”  and  “insoluble,”  but  this  has  never  been  a 
satisfactory  division.  Ground  bone,  which  the 
chemist,  from  his  test,  might  call  “Insoljible”  will 
decay  in  the  soil  and  finally  become  fully  availably. 
It  appears  that  manufacturers  use  large  quantities 
of  alumina  phosphate  in  mixed  fertilizers.  This  con¬ 
tains  over  30  per  cent  of  so-called  “available”  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  yet  on  a  soil  naturally  acid  it  is 
practically  out  of  ^the  reach  of  most  plants.  From 
these  facts  it  seems  evident  that  we  must  have  a 
better  system  of  estimating  the  value  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  mixed  fertilizers.  Instead  of  saying,  as  has 
been  the  custom,  that  one  kind  of  “available”  is  as 
good  as  another,  the  chemists  must  tell  us  the  forms 
in  which  phosphoric  acid  is  supplied — the  same 
as  they  do  with  nitrogen.  We  are  glad  to  see  this 
development  in  the  study  of  fertilizers.  Millions 
have  been  lost  already  to  farmers  through  their  in¬ 
ability  to  tell  a  good  fertilizer  from  a  bad  one.  Any¬ 
thing  that  will  make  these  things  clear  to  them  is 
good,  and  the  scientific  men  should  keep  patiently  at 
the  work  of  education. 


BREVITIES. 

Bull  fighting— beef  .scraps. 

What  kills  most  calves?  Filth! 

A  RABBIT  pie  makes  a  good  protector  for  fruit  trees. 

A  "professor  of  animal  industry”  should  take  the  ant 
for  his  first  assistant. 

A  BORER  in  the  base  of  a  peach  tree  will  surely  obstruct 
the  even  tenor  of  its  way. 

It  is  said  that  capons  are  sometimes  used  for  hatch¬ 
ing— a  sort  of  setting  son. 

Here  are  three  R’s  that  should  go  in  any  man’s  edu¬ 
cation-reliability.  readiness,  righteousness. 

Tobacco  is  troubled  with  a  wilt  disease.  The  tobacco 
fiend  suffers  as  a  result  of  a  won’t  disease. 

Let’s  all  try  the  experiment  of  painting  a  few  trees 
with  lead  and  oil,  as  Prof.  Alwood  advises. 

One  who  has  the  milk  of  human  kindness  in  his  heart 
can  raise  a  good  calf  with  mighty  little  skim-milk.  One 
who  lacks  it  cannot  raise  a  good  one  with  all  the  milk 
ever  known. 

Now  it  is  claimed  that  the  increase  in  appendicitis  in 
England  is  caused  by  the  heavy  consumption  of  frozen 
meat!  What  did  our  ancestors  do  without  this  disease? 
Lid  it  go  by  some  other  name? 

Hurrah  for  Judge  C.  W.  Smith,  of  Kansas,  who  ad¬ 
journed  court  during  the  harvest  season,  so  that  the 
jurors  could  save  their  crops,  which,  he  says,  are  of 
more  account  than  the  adjustment  of  petty  quarrels. 

A  CAT  may  kill  20  chickens,  but  we  do  not  condemn  all 
cats  because  we  know  they  have  virtues  as  well  as  vices. 
A  hawk  kills  a  chicken  and  we  at  once  decide  to  kill  all 
hawks,  though  the  hawk  also  has  virtues,  such  as  killing 
mice  and  other  vermin. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— Judge  C.  W.  Smith  has  set  a  new  prece¬ 
dent  at  Stockton,  Kan.,  by  adjourning  court  so  that  the 
farmers  might  save  their  crops.  He  presides  over  a  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  great  corn  and  wheat  belt  in  northwest  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  said  from  the  bench  that  the  saving  of  a  year's 
earnings  was  of  greater  importance  to  the  people  than 
the  adjudication  of  a  few  petty  suits.  “The  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  people  in  my  district,”  he  added,  “are  at  peace 
with  the  world  and  struggling  to  save  the  great  crops 
of  the  year.  I  shall  not  take  these  men  from  their 
harvest  and  their  farms  to  sit  in  jury  boxes  to  try  the 
cases  of  the  few  who  are  quarreling.  When  the  crops 
are  saved  we  will  proceed  to  adjust  these  trivial  mat¬ 
ters.”  ....  Judge  William  Clancy,  of  the  District 
Court,  of  Butte,  Mont.,  granted  injunctions  October  22 
against  the  Boston  and  Montana  and  Parrott  mining 
companies  to  prevent  the  payment  of  any  dividends  to 
the  Amalgamated  Copper  Company,  and  in  effect  de¬ 
clared  the  Amalgamated  company  an  outlaw  without 
rights  as  a  stockholder  in  the  sub-companies.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  the  injunction  has  been  an  order  from  Amalga¬ 
mated  officials  to  close  down  all  the  Amalgamated  prop¬ 
erties  in  Montana,  including  the  mines  in  Butte,  the  big 
smelters  in  Anaconda  and  in  Great  Falls,  the  coal  and 
coke  mines  and  plants  at  Diamondville,  Wyo.,  Horr  and 
Belt,  Mont.,  and  the  lumber  mills  at  Bonner,  Hamilton 
and  other  places.  The  order  went  into  effect  October  23 
and  the  shut-down  wdll  be  indefinite.  About  12,000  men 
are  thrown  out  of  employment,  6,500  in  Butte  alone,  2,000 
in  Anaconda,  and  1,000  at  Great  Falls.  The  shut-dowm 
will  continue  till  the  mining  companies  can  get  a  final 
decision  from  the  Supreme  Court  as  to  their  rights. 
....  The  United  States  Grand  Jury  at  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
found  joint  indictments  October  22  against  Hugh  H. 
Price,  recently  removed  from  the  office  of  the  Surveyor- 
General  of  Arizona,  and  W.  E.  Murphy,  chief  clerk  of 
the  Land  Office.  They  are  accused  of  forming  a  con¬ 
spiracy  to  defraud  the  Government,  the  acceptance  of 
bribes  and  extortion.  Price  formerly  was  a  Wisconsin 
Congressman,  and  Murphy  is  from  Georgia.  He  is  said 

to  have  been  assisted  to  office  by  Hoke  Smith . 

Gov.  Lanham  has  quarantined  all  Texas  against  San 
Antonio  on  account  of  the  yellow  fever  there.  The  order 
was  made  mandatory  upon  all  railroads  not  to  operate 
trains  in  or  out  of  San  Antonio  from  noon  October  23 
or  handle  any  freight  or  passenger  business  from  that 
city  in  any  shape  whatsoever.  A  proclamation  of 
quarantine  was  issued  October  23  by  the  Louisiana  State 
Board  of  Health  against  Laredo  and  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
and  all  railroads  and  other  common  carriers  were  pro¬ 
hibited  under  penalty  from  bringing  into  Loul.siana  pas¬ 
sengers,  household  goods  and  cars  from  those  places  uxr- 
less  they  are  first  fumigated  with  sulphur  by  authorized 
health  authorities.  Laredo  was  said  to  have  500  cases  of 

the  disease,  San  Antonio  only  nine . The  high 

winds  from  the  south  during  the  latter  part  of  October 
blew  such  quantities  of  water  hyacinths  up  Bayou  Teche, 
Louisiana,  as  completely  to  dam  and  blockade  that 
stream  a  few  miles  below  Franklin.  The  steamers  Will¬ 
iam  Kyle.  Joe  Berg,  Pier  and  a  number  of  others  were 
tied  up  by  the  hyacinths  and  unable  to  move,  and  the 
navigation  of  the  bayou  was  suspended  indefinitely  at  a 
season  when  the  steamers  usually  do  their  heaviest  trade. 
Congress  made  an  appropriation  at  its  last  session  for 
the  removal  of  these  aquatic  plants  which  have  block¬ 
aded  a  large  number  of  navigable  streams  in  southern 
Louisiana,  but  work  has  not  yet  begun  on  Bayou  Teche. 
....  Ten  men  were  killed  and  five  injured  by  a  fall 
of  rock  in  the  Rapid  Transit  tunnel  at  Fort  George,  in 
the  upper  part  of  New  Y^ork  City,  October  24.  A  piece 
of  rock  weighing  S'X)  tons  fell,  apparently  as  the  result 
of  water  in  the  seam.s.  An  impressive  incident  of  the 
accident  was  the  heroism  of  Father  Thomas  F.  Lynch, 
of  St.  Elizabeth’s  Roman  Catholic  Church,  who  clambered 
down  the  steep  side  of  the  rocky  hill  to  the  mouth  of 
the  tunnel  and  went  in  to  where  the  men,  under  the  rock, 
were  moaning  for  help.  There,  40  feet  under  ground,  he 
chanted  a  litany  and  administered  extreme  unction  to 
all  he  could  reach . Because  their  great-grand¬ 

mother  had  Indian  blood  in  her  veins  the  children  of 
Benjamin  F.  Dabney,  of  Namozine  district,  Dinwiddie 
County,  Va..  must  ieave  the  white  school  that  they  are 
now  attending.  The  trustees  have  so  decreed  after  an 
exhaustive  examination.  They  are  inciined  to  the  belief 
that  the  blood  complained  of  in  the  chiidren  is  negro 
instead  of  Indian.  The  father  of  the  children  explained 
at  length  that  the  great-grandmother  was  half-Indian, 
but  that  since  her  da.v  there  had  been  no  intermarrying 
with  other  races.  He  figures  that  the  young  Dabneys 
have  one-slxty-fourth  Indian  blood  in  their  veins.  .  .  . 
An  epidemic  of  smallpox  at  Allegheny,  Pa.,  is  causing 
•  serious  alarm,  and  as  local  authorities  have  defied  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  that  body  intends  to  quarantine 
the  city,  all  mail  coming  from  that  point  being  fumi¬ 
gated.  The  disease  has  existed  there  for  several  years, 
it  being  claimed  that  proper  precautions  for  stamping 
it  out  are  neglected. 

ADMINISTRATION.— The  opinion  of  the  Attorney- 
General  in  the  case  of  Congressman  L.  N.  Littauer,  of 
Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  who  was  shown  to  be  a  beneficiary 
in  contracts  made  by  others  for  furnishing  gloves  to  the 
army,  was  made  public  by  the  War  Department  Octo¬ 
ber  22.  The  Attorney-General  holds  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  no  right  to  demand  the  repayment  of  money 
obtained  by  Mr.  Littauer  under  these  contracts,  and  also 
that  Mr.  Littauer  cannot  be  prosecuted  criminally  be¬ 
cause  the  statutory  period  of  limitation  has  expired. 
....  William  H.  Landvoigt,  chief  of  the  classification 
division  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  and  for  29  years 
an  employee  of  the  postal  service,  tendered  his  resigna¬ 
tion  to  Postmaster-General  Payne  October  22  to  take 
effect  at  the  latter’s  pleasure.  Mr.  Payne  has  not  yet 
decided  whether  he  will  accept  the  resignation  or  issue 
an  order  summarily  dismissing  Landvoight  for  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  General  Manifold  Company  of  Franklin, 
Pa.,  of  which  Representative  Sibley  of  that  State  is  the 
principal  stockholder,  and  which  for  some  years  has 
held  a  contract  for  furnishing  the  manifold  books  used 
in  the  registry  system.  One  of  Superintendent  Landvoigt’s 
sons  is  in  the  employ  of  the  Manifold  Company,  and  his 
case  is  in  other  respects  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
former  Superintendent  Metcalf  of  the  money  order  sys¬ 
tem.  who  was  recently  Indicted  for  his  connection  with 
the  frauds  in  postal  contracts  with  the  Wynkoop-Hallen- 
beck-Crawford  Company  of  New  York,  recently  con¬ 
tractors  for  postal  money  order  books.  Landvoigt,  who 
was  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Registry  Division, 
was  also  charged  with  favoring  the  General  Manifold 


Company  by  ordering  greater  quantities  of  the  manifold 
books  than  was  necessary  in  the  transaction  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  registry  system.  It  was  charged  that  the 
cellars  of  several  large  post  offices  are  filled  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  these  books,  which  are  now  worthless,  having 
deteriorated  through  dampness  and  long  storage,  and  it 
was  said  that  supplies  of  these  books  were  sent  to  small 
post  offices  where  there  was  little  if  any  registry  business. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— The  French  bark 
Savoyard,  of  St.  Malo,  laden  with  salt,  has  been  wrecked 
in  the  Bay  of  Audierne.  Thirty-one  members  of  the 
crew,  the  wife  of  the  captain  and  four  other  women  were 

drowned . The  second  boat  of  the  wrecked 

French  bark  Cojinetable  de  Richemont  was  picked  up 
near  Hawaii  October  26.  The  boat  contained  a  boatswain 
and  seven  of  the  crew.  All  w'ere  alive,  but  they  were 
nearly  starveo,  as  they  had  had  nothing  to  eat  since 
thev  left  the  wrecked  bark  12  days  before.  This  is  one 
of  the  longest  voyages  in  an  open  boat  without  food  ever 
made  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Winter  course  in  agri¬ 
culture  at  Purdue  University,  La  Fayette,  Ind.,  extends 
from  January  5  to  March  11,  1904.  Two  free  scholarships 
are  offered  to  each  farmers’  organization  in  Indiana. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  will  be 
held  at  Washington.  D,  C.,  November  17;  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  Prof.  E.  B.  Voorhees,  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 

Judge  Fallon,  of  the  Ninth  District  Court,  of  New' 
York,  has  decided  the  suit  of  Charles  Soltau,  a  market 
gardener,  of  Jersey  City',  against  Wm.  Elliott  &  Sons, 
seedsmen,  in  favor  of  the  Messrs.  Elliott,  q^he  plaintiff 
claimed  that  he  purchased  a  pound  of  parsley  seed  from 
the  defendants,  from  the  sowing  of  which  a  crop  of 
cairot.w  came  up.  He  estimated  his  loss  for  crop,  labor, 
time,  etc.,  at  $500,  and  brought  suit  to  i-ecover  that 
amount.  Several  rqarket  gardeners  testified  that  car¬ 
rots,  the  past  season  were  a  better  paying  commodity 
than  parsley,  being  in  continual  demand,  while  the  call 
for  the  latter  vegetable  was  spasmodic.  Plaintiff  averred 
he  had  fed  his  carrot  crop  to  the  pigs,  mainly,  and  given 
away  the  balance  to  his  neighbors.  After  hearing  all 
the  evidence,  judgment  was  rendered  as  stated. 

November  12  the  Alton  (Ill.)  Horticultural  Societ.v  w-ill 
celebrate  its  fiftieth  anniversary.  I'here  are  still  a  few 
of  its  charter  members  surviving. 

The  New  York  Bureau  of  Farmers’  Institutes  will  hold 
a  normal  institute  at  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station 
November  21-25,  and  at  Cornell  University'  November  30 
to  December  3.  These  institutes  are  not  intended  for 
the  general  public  but  are  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  the  institute  lecturers  in  their  regular 
work.  ’l''hey  are  held  for  the  purpose  of  posting  institute 
workers  on  all  that  is  new  in  the  various  lines  of  agri¬ 
cultural  work  and  investigation,  to  bring  the  institute 
workers  into  closer  touch  with  the  Experiment  Station 
and  the  Agricultural  College,  to  compare  notes  and  ex¬ 
periences,  sort  out  facts  and  theories,  to  show'  what  is 
true,  doubtful  and  false,  and  to  secure  uniformity  in  in¬ 
stitute  work. 


OUTLOOK  FOR  GRAIN  AND  FEED. 

It  Is  ^our  opinion  that  the  future  prices  of  grain  and 
feed  will  not  be  very  much  higher,  if  any,  and  possibly 
lower  in  the  future,  or  at  least  until  another  crop  is 
raised.  We  never  have  had  such  a  crop  of  hay  in  the 
history  of  this  country.  We  have  the  largest  crop  of  corn 
ever  raised;  oats,  however,  are  very'  short,  and  we  th'^k 
the  price  for  that  particular  kind  of  feed  will  be  high. 
Mill  feed  we  think,  will  remain  at  about  present  prices 
or  possibly  a  little  higher.  We  do  not  think  there  will 
be  anv  lack  of  feed,  as  there  certainly  is  plenty  of  it. 

Kanias  City.  Mo.  be.m.i.  grain'  cd. 


We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  country  as  a  whole  will 
lave  more  than  an  average  corn  crop.  As  to  the  coa¬ 
lition  of  the  crop,  that  cannot  be  determined  until  tarm- 
irs  commence  husking.  We  do  not  think  they  will  ‘hid 
s  much  damaged  corn  as  there  was  last  year.  Other 
ceding  stuffs  are  in  fair  supply',  and  w'e  can  see  no  fea- 
on  why  feeds  should  rule  high  this  season.  We  look 
or  a  fair  demand  but  not  high  prices.  We  have  traveled 
iver  nearly  all  the  principal  corn  State.s.  and  find  the 
Lverage  is  good,  and  the  quantity  will  be  fully  equal  to 
ast  year’s  crop,  but  the  quality  cannot  be  determined 

IS  yet  TOI.EPO  SAI.VAGE  GO. 

Toledo,  O 

From  reports  the  corn  crop  seems  assured,  ami  hids 
air  to  be  a  large  one.  Prices  should  rule  lower  than  loi 
wo  years  past,  'i’here  is,  however,  a  sy'mpathy  or  tel- 
ow  feeling  in  cereals  much  greater  than  exists  among 
;ereal  dealers,  so  that  the  high  values  of  wheat,  oats 
md  rye  will,  to  some  extent,  prevent  corn  from  reach- 
ng  the  level  that  the  large  crop  would  seem  to  warrant. 
\gain  the  high  value  for  the  past  two  seasons  on  corn 
vill  tend  to  hold  up  values,  as  the  farmer,  measuring 
lew  values  with  old,  will  not  rush  it  to  market,  and  the 
‘onsumer  must  raise  his  views  to  open  the  hands  of  the 
armer.  As  to  feeds,  mill  offal  will  probably  rule  high, 
he  high  price  of  wheat  reduces  the  consumption  of 
lour;  the  good  housewife  using  many  substitutes  for  the 
oaf  makes  the  Hour  barrel  deeper,  thus  the  output  of 
vhe’at  offal  is  reduced  and  high  values  on  bran  and 
niddlings  result.  «.  t.  beveridge  &  co. 

“O  i  r\  rv^  n  r1 


We  do  not  look 'for  very  much  change  in  the  price 
f  wheat  feeds.  At  the  present  time  the  demand  is  a 
ttle  slack,  and  there  has  been  a  slight  easing  oil  in 
le  price  The  buyers  in  the  East  pretty  generally  talk 
iwer  prices.  This  probably  is  due  to  the  large  wheat 
[•op  w'hich  was  advertised  early.  At  the  present  time 
ew’  England  pastures  make  the  feeder  a  little  more 
[dependent  than  he  will  be  later  on.  The  reason  for 
Lir  belief  that  present  prices  will  be  maintained  ami 
Dssibly  somewhat  better  prices  obtained,  is  the  fact 
lat  the  supply  of  good  milling  wheat  is  small,  and 
fter  the  present  stocks  are  exhausted  (and  this  point 
1  dangerously  near  at  hand)  the  mills  will  not  be  tiirn- 
ig  out  the  usual  quantity  of  feed.  While  this  is  the 
tuation  in  the  West,  the  situation  East  is  also  ’  bull- 
ih  ”  for  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  feeders  have  not 
ut  away  their  usual  supplies,  and  therefore  will  be 
irger  buyers  than  usual  during  the  Winter.  ’I'his  con- 
ition  is  bound  to  hold  up  prices.  acme  milling  co. 

Tr»<-1  ^  Q  •nn  nnlis.  Ind. 


From  present  conditions  here,  in  our  opinion  every¬ 
thing  in  the  line  of  feeds  are  too  high,  'fhere  has  been 
a  decided  slump  in  values  during  the  past  three  weeks, 
particularly  for  mill  feeds,  and  at  the  present  time  de¬ 
mand  from  the  East  is  very  slack,  due.  we  presume, 
to  the  continued  mild  weather.  Mills,  however,  are  run¬ 
ning  to  full  capacity,  and  we  v/ould  not  be  at  all  sur- 
pri^d  to  see  lower  values  again  during  the  next  three 
weeks  Our  oat  crop,  however,  is  hardly  up  to  the 
average  quality.  The  majority  of  receipts  here  on  our 
market  are  more  or  less  stained  and  of  light  weight, 
and  we  have  the  impression  that  choice  oats  having 
good  weight  and  color  will  continue  to  command  a 
fair  premium  through  the  season.  There  will  also  com¬ 
mence  to  arrive  later  from  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota 
more  or  less  damaged  wheat,  being  hot  and  out  of  con¬ 
dition.  This  will  necessarily  have  to  go  for  feeding 
purposes,  and  we  believe  that  during  the  coming  Winter 
months  a  lower  range  of  values  will  be  in  order.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  strike  among  our  mill  employees 
here,  lasting  three  or  four  weeks,  prices  for  mill  feeds 
would  have  been  much  lower  than  aj.  present. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  brooks  Elevator  co. 

As  far  as  we  can  learn,  and  we  have  taken  some 
trouble  to  post  ourselves,  we  believe  the  corn  crop  of 
this  country  is  very  considerably  better  than  was  gen¬ 
erally  supposed  to  be  the  case  even  as  I'ecently  as  a 
month  ago,  and  certainly  very  much  ImproAed  over  the 


condition  reported  on  September  1.  We  are  advised  by 
some  correspondents  in  different  parts  of  the  West  that 
they  have  a  most  excellent  crop  of  corn  in  certain  locali¬ 
ties.  We  do  not  mean  that  this  is  as  large  a  crop  as 
the  country  has  raised  some  seasons,  but  we  think  it  i.s 
a  fair  average  crop.  Our  business  is  very  largely  in  re¬ 
ceiving  grain  from  nearby  points,  particularly  so  from 
the  section  known  as  the  Peninsula  covering  Delaware, 
Maryland  and  parts  of  Virginia.  We  have  received  re¬ 
ports  from  this  section,  and  believe  they  have  a  very 
fair  crop  of  corn  there.  Even  in  Pennsylvania,  parts  of 
the  State  will  furnish  a  good  crop  of  corn,  and  in  other 
parts  it  is  rather  light.  The  crop  in  New  Jersey,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  small  one,  not  over  three-fourths  of  a  croj). 
and  possibly  not  that.  In  Kansas  we  understand  the 
crop  of  corn  will  be  a  large  one;  also  in  parts  of  Indiana 
We  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that  we  shall  see  a_  rather 
lower  range  of  prices  for  corn  and  oats  than  _  is  now 
existing,  and  we  are  somewhat  surprised  to  see  mill  stuffs 
like  bran  and  middlings  keep  up  as  high  as  they  have, 
but  we  expect  to  see  rather  lower  prices  on  even  them 
when  the  new  crop  of  corn  begins  to  move.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  the  old  corn  is  coming  out  now',  and  this 
would  indicate  that  some  farmers  who  have  held  back 
their  old  crop  with  the  exiiectation  of  having  but  IRtlf' 
new  are  finding  out  that  there  is  more  new  corn  than 
they  expected,  and  so  are  letting  go  of  their  surplus  of 
old.  The  oat  crop  is  undoubtedly  a  rather  light  one,  but 
with  a  lower  range  of  values  for  corn  present  prices  of 
oats  can  hardly  be  maintained,  we  believe. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  e.  l.  Rogers  &  co. 


NOTES  ON  THE  BEAN  CROP. 

The  bean  crop  in  this  vicinity  is  average  as  to  quan¬ 
tity.  'I'ho  qualitv  is  better  than  last  year,  but  not  up  to 
the  average.  Not  many  are  moving  vet,  owing  to  wet 
weather. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

I  shall  not  have  half  a  crop  of  beans,  and  I  think  that 
is  about  the  average  around  here;  but  some  few  sections 
will  have  a  better  crop,  and  in  other  localities  not  as 
good  as  here.  Buyers  and  farmers  are  talking  $2  per 
bushel  for  the  crop,  but  have  paid  more  for  early 
thrashed  beans.  c.  a. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I’he  acreage  of  beans  planted  was  much  larger  than 
for  several  years,  but  the  wet  season  reduced  the  pro¬ 
duction  at  least  one-third;  most  of  the  farmers  think 
one-half.  A  small  portion  of  the  crop  has  been  thrashed 
and  earlv  sales  were  made  at  $2;  to-day  the  nominal 
price  is  $1.90,  but  few  are  selling  at  this.  Farmers  in 
general  believe  that  they  will  bring  $2,  but  we  doubt  it 
they  will  very  soon,  and  according  to  our  view,  they  will 
decline.  After  the  Fall  work  is  through,  farmers  can 
then  give  their  attention  to  thrashing  and  selling. 

Medina,  N.  Y.  s.  c.  bowen. 

Beans  did  not  do  very  well  in  this  locality  during  the 
liast  season,  on  account  of  the  cold  weather.  'I'hey 
ripened  a  month  later  than  usual  and  probably  one-third 
of  the  crop  is  still  in  the  field.  Some  have  been  pulled, 
while  others  remain  standing.  It  has  rained  nearly 
every  day  for  the  past  week.  Whether  those  in  the 
tieurwill  be  worth  much  or  not  depends  upon  the  weather 
conditions  of  the  next  week  or  two.  We  estimate  the 
crop  at  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  an  average, 
lu'oviiied  those  in  the  field  can  be  secured  in  reasonabl.v 
good  condition.  Farmers  who  succeeded  in  getting  their 
crops  in  a  month  ago  secured  them  in  fine  condition,_and 
they  are  selling  them  rather  freely  now  at  from  $1.75  to 
$2  a  bushel  for  Medium  and  Pea  beans.  We  think  there 
are  a  good  many  more  beans  than  there  were,  a  year 
ago,  and  hope  the  croii  may  yet  be  secured  before  it  is 
damaged  so  far  as  to  be  unsuitable  for  culinary  inir- 
poses.  N.  B.  KEENEY  &  SON. 

Le  Roy.  N.  Y.  _ 


The  late  cabbage  crop  of  this  and  adjoining  sections 
is  considerably  less  than  half  the  usual;  quality  poor. 

Kingston,  Pa.  m.  g. 

Cabbage  in  my  section  to-day  is  a  very  short  crop,  but 
good  quality;  good  solid  heads  bring  five  cents  whole- 
.sale,  and  retail  at  seven  to  eight  cents.  Potatoes  on 
hard  land  rot  badly;  better  ones  are  coming  in  from_ 
lighter  soils  and  are  fair,  wholesaling  at  65  cents  per 
bushel,  retailing  at  75  cents.  Onions,  fancy,  retail  at  $1 
Iier  bushel.  Apples  are  scarce  here;  a  variety  like  Snow 
(Fameuse)  retails  at  .$1  per  bushel.  Strawberries  almost 
a  failure.  H'/o  cents  a  (luart.  Raspberries  fair,  good 
(luality,  14  cents.  Oats  bring  33  cents  per  bushel;  corn, 
new,  55  cents;  wheat,  now,  75  cents.  We  have  had  a 
very  wet  Summer  and  Fall.  f.  p. 

Neenah,  Wis.  _ 


UNION  FARAI  LABOR.— I^abor  unions  w'ere  formed 
among  the  farm  hands  a  few  miles  south  of  here  about 
a  year  ago.  but  so  far  as  1  can  learn  it  has  come  to 
naught.  I  do  not  think  the  farm  hands  are  organized 
in  any  portion  of  southern  Indiana  at  this  time.  Farm 
hands  are  very  scarce  and  wages  high,  fi’his  is  a  coal 
mining  country;  new  shafts  are  being  sunk,  and  a  great 
many  new  houses  are  going  up,  and  all  the  farm  hands 
have  turned  out  to  be  either  coal  miners  or  carpenters. 

Bicknell,  Ind.  o.  m.  y. 

CHINESE  I.ADYBUGS. — It  was  our  pleasure  last  year 
to  chronicle  the  reception  of  a  number  of  specimens  of 
the  Chinese  ladybug,  an  insect  which  was  brought  into 
this  country  at  great  trouble  and  expense  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  hopes  that  it  might  prove  of  value  in 
controlling  the  San  Jos6  scale.  Unfortunately  the  colony 
established  in  1902  appeared  to  have  succumbed  to  the 
rigors  of  our  northern  Winters,  and  a  second  sending  was 
(  btained  last  August  through  the  generosity  of  Dr.  L.  O. 
Howard,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Entomology.  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  these  were  liberated 
upon  a  badly  infested  apple  tree  belonging  to  Ij.  I...  Mor¬ 
rell,  of  Klhderhook.  An  examination,  September  23, 
showed  that  not  only  had  these  Insects  held  their  own, 
but  had  laid  eggs,  and  15  to  20  larvae  or  young  were 
found  upon  this  one  tree,  indicating  that  there  had  been 
considerable  breeding,  and  we  are’  in  hopes  that  the 
species  will  be  able  to  survive  the  Winter.  If  so.  we 
shall  soon  be  in  a  position  to  give  some  data  regarding 
its  value  as  a  natural  check  upon  this  most  pernicious 
enemy  of  our  fruit  trees.  e.  p.  felt. 

New  York  State  Entomologist. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

To  those  intendin.g  to  purchase  a  grinding  mill  this 
season  we  would  suggest  sending  for  the  illustrated  cat¬ 
alogue  issued  by  Sprout,  Waldron  &  Co..  Muncy,  Pa. 
'I'he  mill  is  a  good  one  and  will  be  sent  to  any  respon¬ 
sible  farmer  on  trial. 

Chas.  Record,  Peterboro,  N.  Y.,  is  offering  some  nice 
purebred  Holstein  Friesians  and  improved  Chester 
White  pigs.  Mr.  Record  states  that  these  animals  can 
be  bought  at  very  reasonable  prices,  and  they  will  make 
a  valuable  addition  to  any  held. 

Users  of  the  Burr  tackle  block  report  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  its  work.  It  is  indispensable  at  butchering  time, 
nnd  is  just  the  thing  for  stretching  wire  fence.  It  will 
be  found  useful  for  many  other  purposes.  Write  to  the 
Burr  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.,  for  full  information. 

F.  W.  Bird  &  Son.  East  Walpole,  Mass.,  make  two  of 
the  best  of  the  cheaper  roofings  on  the  market.  Their 
Neponset  Red  Rope  is  especially  adapted  as  a  covering 
for  poultry  houses.  While  not  claimed  to  be  permanent 
roofing  there  are  many  instances  where  it  is  in  good 
condition  after  12  years’  use.  The  Paroid  roofing  is  more 
expensive  and  highly  permanent,  suitable  for  barns  or 
dwellings.  These  materials  are  easily  laid,  a  complete 
outfit  for  laying  accompanying  each  roll.  Send  to  above 
address  for  free  booklet.  Building  Economy. 
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;  Woman  and  Home  ] 


From  Day  to  Day. 

UNSPOKEN  WORDS. 

The  kindly  words  that  rise  within  the 
heart. 

And  thrill  it  with  their  sympathetic  tone. 
But  die  ere  spoken,  fail  to  iday  their  i^art, 
And  claim  a  merit  that  is  not  their  own. 

The  kindly  word  unspoken  is  a  sin— 

A  sin  that  wraps  itself  in  purest  guise, 
And  tells  the  heart  that,  doubting,  looks 
within. 

That  not  in  speech,  but  thought,  the 
virtue  lies. 

It  is  not;  so  another  heart  may  thirst 
For  that  kind  word,  as  Hagar  in  the  wild— 
Poor  banished  Hagar! — prayed  a  well 
might  burst 

From  out  the  sand  to  save  her  parching 
child. 

And  loving  eyes  that  cannot  see  the  mind 
Wili  watch  the  unexpected  movement  of 
the  lip; 

Ah.  can  ye  ict  its  cutting  silence  wind 
Around  the  heart,  and  scathe  it  like  a 
whip? 

Then  hide  it  not  the  music  of  the  soul. 
Dear  sympathy,  expressed  with  kindly 
voice; 

But  let  it,  like  a  shining  river,  roll 
To  deserts  dry— to  hearts  that  would  re¬ 
joice. 

Oh.  let  the  sympathy  of  kindly  words 
Sound  for  the  poor,  the  friendless,  and 
the  weak! 

And  He  will  bless  you— He  who  struck 
these  chords 

Will  strike  another  when  in  turn  you 
seek. 

—John  Boyle  O’Reilly. 

* 

Very  handsome  collar  and  cuff  sets 
are  made  of  mercerized  basket-weave 
cheviot  embroidered  with  Russian  cross- 
stitch,  which  is  done  in  bright  red, 
green  and  blue  cotton.  The  combina¬ 
tions  are  very  attractive  and  striking, 
and  go  well  with  a  flannel  waist. 

* 

Oi.D-FASinoNEi)  Colonial  glass  is  now 
in  stylie,  the  tall  straight-sided  vessels 
which  were  formerly  seen  in  cut  glass 
only.  Now  they  are  made  in  pressed 
domestic  glass,  having  a  cut  finish.  A 
two-piece  set,  sugar  bowl  and  creamer 
of  this  style,  costs  40  to  50  cents  and  is 
very  jiretty. 

A  WESTERN  philosopher  suggests  to 
the  men  that  when  they  get  “real  mad" 
they  take  it  out  in  shaking  the  rugs, 
instead  of  slamming  doors.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  wisdom  in  that  advice; 
followed  out  it  would  leave  no  breath 
to  be  expended  in  snajjpish  words  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  unoffending  members  of 
the  family. 

* 

How  do  you  use  little  scraps  of  pas¬ 
try  left  after  pie-making?  We  make 
them  into  Eccles  cakes  by  rolling  out 
thin,  spreading  with  currants,  sugar  and 
spice,  laying  another  sheet  of  pastry 
on  top,  and  then  rolling  lightly.  Cut 
out  like  cookies  and  bake.  The  pastry 
may  also  be  spread  with  a  mixture  of 
figs,  dates,  raisins  and  nuts,  all  chopped, 
then  covered  as  before  with  the  second 
(layer  of  piaste.  Pastry  Is  al^o  nijee 
rolled  thin,  cut  into  fancy  shapes,  and 
sprinkled  with  cheese  before  baking. 

A  MANiTSCRiPT  cook  book  of  the  year 
1734  contains  this  recipe  for  “a  fricka- 
sie”:  “Take  ye  fowls  cut  them  in  pieces 
and  clean  them  season  with  peper  & 
salt  a  little  mace  nuttmeg  cloves,  some 
parslay,  a  little  bit  of  onion.  Let  them 
lay  2  hours  then  flowr  them  very  well, 
fry  in  sweet  butter  &  make  ye  butter 
hott  before  you  put  them  in.  Fry  a  fine 
brown.  Wash  ye  pan  &  put  them  in  a 
gain  with  a  pint  of  gravy.  Lett  them 
swimyer  in  ye  gravy.  Take  the  yolks 
of  3  eggs  with  a  little  grated  nuttmeg 
&  a  little  juce  of  lemon  &  2  spoonfulls 
of  wine.  Shake  it  over  the  fire  till  it 
is  as  thick  as  cream,  pour  over  yr  frick- 
asie  and  so  serve  it  to  ye  table  Kott.” 


A  GOOD  many  arguments  may  be  ad¬ 
vanced  against  war,  but  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  was  offered  by  a  pupil  in 
a  rural  school.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
war  with  Spain  the  teacher  told  the 
class  something  about  the  circumstan¬ 
ces,  and  asked  all  who  favored  the  war 
to  hold  up  their  hands.  Up  went  every 
hand  but  Jack’s. 

“Well,  Jack,  why  are  you  opposed  to 
the  war?’’  asked  the  teacher. 

“’Cause,  Me='s  Sophie,  war. makes  his¬ 
tory,  an’  there’s  more  now  ’n  I  can  ever 
learn.” 

* 

A  SWINDLER  Is  reiiorted  to  be  visiting 
towns  in  the  Middle  West  selling  a 
cleaning  fluid  to  housewives  for  $1  a 
bottle.  He  demonstrates  its  virtues  by 
cleansing  fabrics  with  it  and  then  holds 
a  lighted  match  over  the  bottle  to  show 
that  it  contains  no  gasoline  nor  other 
inflammable  substance.  After  purchas¬ 
ing,  however,  it  is  found  that  in  spite 
of  the  formula  printed  on  the  wrapper, 
the  bottle  merely  contains  a  pint  of  in¬ 
ferior  gasoline,  worth  about  four  cents. 
The  bottle  used  by  the  agent  in  demon¬ 
stration  contains  some  totally  different 
material  that  is  really  of  value,  but  this 
is  merely  a  decoy.  This  swindle  is  not 
only  dishonest,  but  barbarously  wicked, 
since  it  exposes  careless  purchasers  to 
the  danger  of  the  inflammable  gasoline. 
It  emphasizes  the  folly  of  dealing  with 
wandering  salesmen  who  have  no  cre¬ 
dentials  except  a  glib  tongue  and  a  per¬ 
suasive  manner.  If  you  want  a  cleans¬ 
ing  fluid,  better  consult  a  reliable  drug¬ 
gist;  the  best  material  we  have  used 
only  costs  25  cents  a  bottle. 

* 

A  V  RiTER  in  the  Woman’s  Home  Com¬ 
panion  makes  these  helpful  suggestions, 
which  will  be  found  valuable  when  con¬ 
tagious  disease  appears  in  the  family: 

When  my  small  boy  came  down  with 
the  diphtheria  I  was  unprepared  for  the 
emergency.  Deeming  it  wrong  to  ask  any 
one  to  wash  such  articles,  the  first  change 
of  bed-clothing  and  night-dress  were 
burned.  Then  I  searched  my  chests,  and 
found  several  old  sheet.s,  from  which  I 
made  temporary  night-dresses  and  pillow- 
ca.ses.  I  also  bought  chee.se-cloth,  and 
made  sheets  and  cases.  These,  were  con¬ 
signed  to  the  flames  as  soon  as  soiled.  The 
cost  was  small  compared  with  the  first  loss. 
I  used  no  towels,  napkins  or  handkerchiefs, 
substituting  soft  pieces  of  old  cotton  and 
linen  garments,  and  cremating  them  as 
soon  as  once  used.  The  danger  of  conta- 
g'on  was  greatly  lessened,  I  believe,  bv 
this  procedure.  A  friend  who  had  the  soiled 
linen  from  her  child’s  sick-room  laundered 
at  home  had  the  disease  spread  through 
her  entire  family.  I  limited  it  to  the  one 
case.  In  convalescence  I  gave  my  boy  pa¬ 
per  soldiers,  scrap-books,  cheap  crayons, 
colored  pencils  and  blocks  of  inexpensive 
paper  with  which  to  amuse  himself,  and  I 
put  every  scrap  into  the  stove  w’hen  he  was 
released  from  quarantine.  It  will  pay  any 
mpjther  to  devote  one  box  or  drawer  to  an 
accumulation  of  old  garments,  to  be  used 
in  such  an  emergency  as  came  to  me.  and 
may  come  to  any  family  at  any  time. 

* 

People  who  have  never  visited  a 
Chinese  restaurant  often  wonder  what 
is  meant  by  the  mysterious  compound 
known  as  chop  suey.  We  have  never 
ventured  to  eat  it  as  served  by  the 
Chinese,  because  we  have  visited  some 
of  those  groceries  in  New  York’s  China¬ 
town  where  they  sell  smoked  dog’s  feet 
and  similar  delicacies,  and  this  has 
given  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  ori¬ 
ental  cuisine,  but  here  is  a  tested  re¬ 
cipe,  said  to  be  genuinely  Chinese,  for 
chop  suey,  which  is  a  favorite  with 
those  who  have  tried  it:  Blanch  one 
dozen  almonds,  and  as  many  hazelnuts, 
the  meats  of  a  dozen  English  walnuts, 
and  chop  rather  fine.  Remove  the 
brown  skin  from  a  Brazil  nut  and  cut 
in  thin  slices.  Pare  the  flesh  from  each 
end  of  the  raw  gizzard  of  a  chicken, 
simmer  until  tender.  Take  one-quarter 


of  the  breast  meat  of  a  cooked  chicken, 
the  gizzard  and  one  ounce  of  smoked 
beef;  run  all  through  a  food  chopper. 
In  a  saucepan  slowly  cook  two  teaspoon- 
fule  of  butter  until  the  color  begins  to 
change.  Add  quickly  four  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  strong  chicken  stock,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  tomato  catsup,  the  prepared 
meat  and  nuts.  Cover  and  simmer  1C 
minutes.  Have  ready  two  good-sized 
Jerusalem  artichokes  which  have  been 
scraped  and  cut  in  thin  slices  (be  sure 
to  keep  in  cold,  slightly  acidulated  water 
until  needed,  or  they  will  become  dis¬ 
colored).  Now  add  the  artichokes,  with 
a  high  seasoning  of  paprika,  and  salt- 
si>oonful  salt.  Cook  for  10  minutes 
more,  and  it  is  ready  to  serve. 


Caring  for  an  Iron  Sink. 

I  have  heard  several  housekeepers 
ccmplain  that  they  could  not  keep  their 
sinks  in  good  condition.  Ahvays  wash 
it  out  after  every  meal  when  dishes  are 
done,  and  wipe  out  with  the  cloth  wrung 
out.  If  inclined  to  rust,  wipe  all  over 
with  a  little  greased  rag,  using  some  soft 
unsalted  grease,  and  leave  the  grease  on 
until  the  next  meal.  Do  not  use  soap 
freely  unless  the  sink  has  become  very 
greasy.  It  is  better  to  have  it  slightly 
greasy.  If  pot-black  gets  on  it,  clean  off 
with  grease  instead  of  soap.  If  it  gets 
gummy  clean  with  kerosene,  then  wash 
off  and  grease  it,  as  kerosene  will  cause 
it  to  rust  if  left  on.  Treated  in  this 
way,  your  sink  will  soon  begin  to  shine 
as  if  varnished. 

Don’t  try  to  keep  it  dry,  but  let  every¬ 
one  pour  in  all  the  water  they  please; 
it  will  do  no  harm,  and  that  is  what 
sinks  are  made  for.  I  have  seen  people 
who  put  tunnels  in  the  outlet,  and  tried 
to  have  all  the  water  poured  down  them, 
and  their  sinks  did  not  look  as  well  as 
others  that  had  all  sorts  of  things 
poured  into  them.  If  Johnny  comes  In 
some  night  and  brushes  his  teeth  with 
salt,  you  may  find  your  o’nk  badly 
rusted  next  morning,  but  don’t  scold;  be 
thankful  that  he  cleans  his  teeth  at  all. 
If  the  rust  is  very  thick,  scrape  off  with 
an  old  knife,  grease  and  go  on  as  be-  ' 
fore.  _  M.  A.  E. 

One  thing  is  clear  to  me:  that  no  in¬ 
dulgence  of  passion  destroys  the  spirit¬ 
ual  nature  so  much  as  respectable  sel¬ 
fishness. — George  MacDonald. 


TWO  KINDS 

OF  CHILDREN 

Children  that  grow  too  fast 
and  those  that  seem  hardly 
to  grow  at  all,  both  need 
Scott’s  Emulsion. 

It  gives  that  rich  vital 
nourishment  which  is  the 
secret  of  all  healthy  growth. 
It  rounds  out  the  long  limbs, 
and  helps  children  to  grow 
without  using  up  all  their 
strength  in  growing. 

Mothers  ought  to  know 
more  about  the  wonderful 
help  which  Scott’s  Emulsion 
would  give  their  children. 

We’ll  send  you  a  sample  free  upon  request. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  y.ou  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  Seeour  guarantee  8th  page. 


Our 

Oakland 
Machine 
at  $8.25 
is  warranted 
for  5  years 
and  is  the 
best  machine 
on  the  market 
at  the  price. 


At$12.75our 
Amazon  is  as 
good  as  the 
regular  $20 
kind;  is  beyond 
comparisonwith 
other  machines 
at  this 
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For  1450 

our  Brunswick 
Seven  Drawer, 

High  Arm,  Ball 
Bearing,  Drop 
Head  Machine 
is  a  beauty,  one 
that  will  do  all 
kinds  of  work 
and  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon.  Price 
is  much  lower  than 
any  other  firm  asks 
for  equal  quality. 

Mounted  on  hand¬ 
some  Automatic 
Drop  Desk  Quar¬ 
tered  Oak  .  ^ 

Cabinet  like  1  Anc 
picture, only 

Free  Catalogue 

of  Sowing  Machines  containing  our  90  days’  free 
trial  offer ,  sent  on  request.  Write  for  it  today. 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  CO. 

=====  CHICAGO  — 


90  Days’  Trial 

We  sell  more  reliable  merchandise  by  mail  than 
any  house  in  the  world.  Volume  of  sales  regulates 
prices.  No  firm  can  undersell  us  on  reliable 
goods;  we  refuse  to  handle  the  other  kind. 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines.^ 

Organize  an  exchange  in  yon? 
community.  Full  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 

162  St.  Clair  Street, 

C-  N.  801.  CliE  V JflIiAND,  O. 


VICTOR 

Incubators 

are  truthfully  pictured  and  their 
actual  working  toid  in  about  30 
of  the  80  payes  of  our  new  cata¬ 
logue.  The  rest  of  the  book 
gives  information  about  the 
jin  the  story  in  the  egg  and  end 
it  with  the  marketing  of  the  fowls.  There’s  knowledge 
which  will  benefit  anyone  and  may  mean  dollars  to  you. 
Our  incubatorsare  driving  hens  out  of  business.  They  work 
regardless  of  weather  or  of  seasons.  You  can  counton 
hatching  every  fertile  egg.  Money  back  ifnotal  I  weclaim. 
We  pay  freight.  The  book  is  free.  )ust  say  “Send  Victor 
Dook”andwe*l!doit.  GEO.  ERXfiL  C0.,Quincy^  Ill* 


chicken  business.  We 


^  I  0.80  For 
I  A  200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 

Perfect  in  oonstraction  and 
notion.  Hntobes  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  oatnlog 

OEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  111. 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR, 

World’s  Standard  Hatcher. 

Daed  od  26  Got,  BoqporiznentSUtloai  la  U.  S., 
Canada,  Anstnlla  and  Haw  Zealand.  Go'a 
Medal  at  Fan- American,  Oct.  1901.  16-p.  circu¬ 
lar  fre»  Complete  cataiogne,  180  p.  8x11  la 
__  for  10c.  Aak  neareat  office  for  book  No.  Ifll 

l  r  OYPHEK8  INCUB ATOK  CO., 
Moisture  |OiUtala,N.T.,CMoHO,lU.,B<ietoa,l<a«.,  NewTcekIf.T. 


STEEL  ROOFING. 

Strictly  new,  perfect,  Seml-Hardencd 
Steel  Sheets,  two  feet  wide,  six  feet  long. 
The  best  Booflng,  Siding  or  Celling 
you  cun  use.  We  lurnish  nails  free  and 
paint  rooflng,  two  sides.  Comes  either 
flat  corrugated  or“V”  crimped.  Deliv¬ 
ered  free  of  all  charges  to  all  points  in  U. 
S.  east  of  Mississippi  River  and  north  of 
Ohio  River  at  ,18.86  PER  SQUARE. 
Prices  to  other  points  on  applleutluu. 
A  square  means '00  square  feet. 

Write  lor  Free  Catalogue  No.'  S'J  on  material  bought 
from  Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’ Sales.  CHICAGO  HOUSE 
WRECKING  CO.,  W.  86t}i  uiid  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago. 


Factory  to  Consumer 

FREIGHT  PREPAID,  FOR  39  DAYS’  TRIAL 

There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  makt  washing  contemptible  drudgery 
And ^ unnecessary  expense  while  thousands  of  others  reduce  the  cost  to  a 
minimum,  and  the  labor  to  only  good  healthful  exercise  by  using  the 


Syracuse  Easy  Washer 

It  is  tim«  to  get  out  of  the  old  rut ;  accept  our  free  trial  offer  and  learn 
how  to  clean  clothes  by  air  pressure,  without  rubbing,  wearing  or  hard  work. 


Av  ii»c  io  uAy»  companson 

rut  return  the  washer  at  our  expense. 

Our  book  of  modern  laundry  forroulas,  a  mine  of  valuable  information,  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

^ DODGE  &  ZUILL,  539  South  Clinton  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Culinary  Notes  from  Kansas. 

I  have  put  up  elderberries  in  various 
ways,  and  prize  them  much  for  pies  and 
sauce  also.  Alone  they  are  insipid.  In 
New  York  I  used  the  following  recipe: 
Three  pounds  of  sugar  and  one  pint  of 
strong  cider  vinegar  fo  seven  pounds  of 
fruit,  brought  to  a  boil  and  canned. 
When  used  for  pies  more  sugar  will  be 
required.  Since  then  I  have  canned 
them  with  pieplant,  one-tnird  pieplant 
to  two-thirds  elderberries,  but  if  I 
should  can  again  would  have  half  of 
each.  It  makes  a  delicious  pie,  the  pie¬ 
plant  giving  it  a  delightful  tartness  and 
the  mingling  of  flavors  seems  to  nick 
well.  Plums  and  grapes  are  tine  to  can 
with  elderberries,  and  if  one  has  the 
several  tart  fruits  it  is  nice  to  try  each 
with  them.  They  also  make  a  fine 
jelly,  mixing  plum  or  grape  juice  with 
it.  Dried  elderberries  are  not  to  be  de¬ 
spised.  Before  the  day  of  canning  fruit 
dawned  the  housewife  made  much  of 
dried  elderberries.  I  remember  when 
a  child  visiting  at  a  place  with  my 
mother  when  there  were  tarts  for  sup¬ 
per;  they  were  large  and  deep,  regular 
little  pies  we  would  call  them  now,  and 
the  filling  was  something  wonderful, 
and  to  my  delight  mother  asked  what 
it  was.  “Oh,  it’s  elderberries,  dried 
ones,  and  currants.  I  cook  them  to¬ 
gether,  putting  in  plenty  of  sugar  and 
boiling  slowly  until  thick,”  replied  the 
hostess.  With  all  our  modern  cooking 
those  old-time  sweetmeats  rise  up  in 
our  memory  as  something  unsurpassed. 
There  were  rows  of  stone  jars  with  cov¬ 
ers  in  the  cellar  in  the  “old  home  on 
the  hill”  in  New  York,  where  cherry, 
plum,  peach,  pear  and  quince  preserves 
v/ere  kept,  made  pound  for  pound,  and 
other  jars  of  sweet  pickles  that  were 
almost  as  rich,  but  we  did  not  have 
them  every  day;  they  were  for  great 
occasions  and  company.  There  was 
apple  sauce  always,  and  pies  for  every 
day,  cucumber  sour  pickles,  baked  ap¬ 
ples,  etc. 

We  make  our  mincemeat  and  can  it 
now',  making  pies  as  we  want  them.  In 
the  old  times  “pie  day”  was  quite  an 
event  with  us  children.  Father  chopped 
the  meat  and  apples  the  night  before; 
we  stoned  the  raisins,  ground  the  spices 
and  tasted  to  see  when  it  was  right. 
Then  mother  made  a  lot  of  crust,  flaky 
and  rich,  and  when  we  were  allowed  to 
fill  the  pies  after  the  crust  was  on  the 
tins  how  proud  we  were.  The  oven  wa.s 
filled  time  after  time  with  this  delecta¬ 
ble  sweetness.  As  the  pies  got  cold 
they  were  taken  from  the  tins  and  more 
made.  When  all  were  done  the  big  plies 
of  pies  were  taken  to  the  dark  closet 
upstairs,  where  they  kept  long  into  the 
Winter.  Sometimes  they  are  frozen, 
but  when  put  into  the  oven  a  short  time 
they  came  out  rich,  crisp  and  delicious. 
Those  pies  cannot  be  duplicated  in  these 
days.  Why?  I  suppose  it  is  in  us,  not 
in  the  pies.  The  fruit  cake  baked  in  a 
pan,  pound  cake  frosted  (who  ever  heard 
of  frosted  cake  every  day  as  we  have 
now?)  were  made  as  the  cold  weather 
came  on  and  stored  away  'in  that  won¬ 
derful  closet  at  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
and  when  company  came  (as  it  often 
did  to  the  old  homestead)  our  table  was 
burdened  with  good  things  to  eat. 

I  made  pumpkin  pies  last  week  with¬ 
out  eggs.  I  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing,”  remarked  a  neighbor.  My 
mother  never  used  eggs  iin  pumpkin 
pies,  and  I  have  followed  her  recipes, 
itich  milk,  with  a  tablespoonful  of  flour 
10  a  pie,  and  a  pinch  of  soda  to  each, 
sugar,  ginger  and  cinnamon  make  a  pie, 
when  rightly  baked,  fit  for  a  president 
of  these  United  States.  “They  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  mine,  and  I  used  two  eggs  to 
two  pies,”  is  the  verdict. 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


A  delicious  cake  can  bo  made  without 
eggs.  One  cupful  sugar,  one-third  cup¬ 
ful  lard  or  butter,  one  scant  cupfuli 
sweet  milk,  winter.green  for  flavoring, 
one  heaping  teaspoonful  of  cream  of 
tartar,  two-thirds  teaspoonful  soda,  IVz 
cupful  flour,  or  if  very  light  and  sifted 
several  times  more  is  required.  Bake 
in  layers.  Frosting,  one  cupful  sugar, 
half  cupful  sweet  milk,  boiled  together 
until  it  begins  to  thicken.  Stir  until 
(  ooVthen  put  between  layers  and  on  top. 
Why  buy  eggs  when  such  cake  and  pies 
can  be  made  without  them?  When  I 
have  plenty  of  eggs  I  sell  to  other  peo¬ 
ple  who  must  have  them. 

MRS.  FREDERICK  C.  JOHNSON. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

Shirt  waists  made  with  pointed  capes 
and  detachable  tunics  are  among  the 
latest  novelties  offered.  This  one  is 


♦B39  B10U.S0  Waist.  32  to  40  bust 

made  of  pale  blue  veiljng  with  antique 
lace  dyed  to  match  and  can  be  made 
with  the  cape  and  tunic,  as  illustrated, 
or  plain,  as  shown  in  the  small  sketch, 
when  preferred.  When  made  with  the 
cape  and  skirt  portions  it  becomes  suit¬ 
ed  to  outdoor  as  well  as  indoor  wear 
and  is  appropriate  for  all  the  season’s 
materials.  When  plain  it  becomes  a 
simple  shirt  waist  and  is  suited  to  the 
fabrics  used  for  the  purpose.  The 
model  is  made  over  a  fitted  lining,  but 
that  can  be  omitted  when  washable  ma¬ 
terials  are  used.  The  waist  consists  of 
the  fitted  foundation,  on  which  ard  ar¬ 
ranged  the  fronts  and  back  of  the  waist 
proper,  the  cape,  tunic  and  sleeves.  The 
back  of  the  waist  is  plain  but  the  fronts 
are  tucked  from  the  shoulders  to  yoke 


4540  Child’s  “Cholea”  Frock, 

2  to  8  years. 

depth,  so  providing  becoming  fullness 
over  the  bust.  The  cape  is  cut  in  deep 
points  over  the  shoulders  and  is  square 
across  the  back.  The  sleeves  are  tucked 
above  the  elbows  and  are  full  below, 
and  the  tunic  is  cut  in  points  at  both 
back  and  front.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
514  yards  21  inches  wicle,  5  yards  27 
inches  wide  or  2%  yards  44  inches  wide. 
The  waist  pattern,  4539,  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust 
measure;  price  10  cents. 

The  “Cholea”  frock  is  the  latest  ar¬ 
rival  from  the  East,  and  seems  likely  to 
be  received  with  all  the  favor  that  ha.s 


been  given  the  kimono.  It  is  designed 
for  small  folks’  wear  and  is  made  after 
the  manner  of  all  Oriental  garments 
with  sleeves  and  body  portion  in  one. 
It  is  the  easiest  possible  garment  to 
make,  as  it  involves  no  fitting  and  the 
minimum  amount  of  sewing.  The  origi¬ 
nal  garments  are  made  from  tan-colored 
linen  and  finished  with  bands  of  the 
same  material  in  blue  or  red,  but  the 
design  suits  a’,!  the  fabrics  of  children’s 
w'ear  and  is  likely  to  be  westernized  in 
the  matter  of  materials  as  well  as  in 
shape.  In  its  native  state  it  is  low  at 
the  neck,  but  the  needs  of  colder 
weather  have  demanded  the  addition  of 
the  high  yoke  and  collar  which  can  be 
used  when  preferred.  It  is  suited  to 
both  sexes  and  has  been  adapted  to  the 
wee  small  boys  and  to  girls  to  the  age 
of  eight  years.  The  garment  is  made  in 
one  piece  with  an  applied  yoke.  An 
opening  is  cut  at  the  center  front  and 
the  neck  can  be  made  either  square  or 
high.  The  closing  can  be  effected  by 
means  of  straps  as  illustrated  or  lacings 
and  eyelet-holes.  There  is  a  beR  which 
confines  the  garment  at  the  waist.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  [4  years]  is  2%  yards  27. 
or  32  inches  wide  or  1%  yard  44  inches 
wide,  with  %  yard  for  yok'e  and  trim¬ 
ming.  The  pattern  4540  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  children  of  2,  4,  6  and  8  years  of 
age.  Price,  ID  cents. 


In  comparing  Grain-O  and  coffee 
remember  that  while  the  taste  is 
the  same  Grain-O  gives  health  and 
strength  while  coffee  shatters  the 
nervous  system  and  breeds  disease 
of  the  digestive  organs.  Thinking 
people  prefer  Grain-O  and  its  ben= 
efits. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  Sec  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


A  FREE  game — 60  kinds — inside 
each  package  of 

Lion  Coffee 


a-"  Safety 

Will  you  invest  your  money  and  “suppose” 
it  is  safe,  or  will  you  take  5  per  cent,  and 
krvow  it  is  safer  Every  dollar  invested 
through  this  Company  is  secured  by  sub¬ 
urban  home  property  (the  best  security  in 
the  world)  and  partial  payments  are  made 
by  the  borrowers  monthly.  Testimonials 
and  complete  information  will  be  sent 
promptly  on  request.  Write  us. 


6  per  cent,  per  annum — 
quarterly,  by  check.  With¬ 
drawal  at  ynur  ])Icr.hui*<*, 
and  full  uarniiikH  paid  to 
then  from  the  day  your 
funda  were  received. 


ASSETS,  • 
SrRPU’SA? 
rUOFIT, 


$1,700,000 

$175,000 


Under  Neto  York  Bankiny  Department  Biij>errinion. 


li^DUSTKlAIi  liOAiV  CO*, 

1184  PaOADWAY,  NEW  YOltK. 


==  Simply = 
Send  a  Postal 


TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

Atgrocerg  everywhere ;  16c.  and  26c.  per  packages 


Better  Clothes 

FOR 

Less  Money 

The  '’Glen  Rock’’  Kind 
Direct  from  Mill. 

The  largest  woolen  mill  In  the  country  sell¬ 
ing  IVlen’e  and  Hoys’  Olothinn  direct  to 
the  wearer — ready  made  or  to  measure— at  a 
saving  of  60  percent,  and  over.  Made  to  order 
Men’s  Suits,  which  would  cost  |18.00  to 
|2j.OO  at  your  tailor’s,  we  are  able  to  sell  at 
97.50  and  910.00  because  everything  from 
the  weaving  of  the  cloth  from  the  raw  material 
to  turning  outthellnishcd  suit  is  under  oneroof. 
All  cloth  used  Is  made  trom  line  selected  wools. 
Every  garment  is  handsomely  linished,  bears 
our  label,  is  guaranteed  for  one  year,  and  will  be 
replaced  if  It  does  not  wear  satisfactorily.  Suits 
at  above  prices  have 

Hand-shrunk  CoUaes, 
Hand-made  Button  Holes, 
Padded  Shoulders- 

Handsome  lines  of  Fall  and  Winter  Overcoats 
at  an  equal  saving.  Men’s  all  wool  and  worsted 
trousers,  f2,  f2.5o  and  |3 ;  handsomely  made  and 
trimmed.  VVehavethe  cheapest,  strongest  and 
best  all  wool  boys’  clothing.  Also  cloth  by  the 
yard  or  piece,  and  ladies’  suitings  and  skirtings, 
write  to.day  for  samples,  etc. 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  MILLS, 
Somerville,  N.  J. 


A  RURAL  MAIL  BOX 


Should  be 
simple,  neat, 
strong,  and 
durable. 

A  box  maybe 
approved  by 
the  P.  M.  (Gen¬ 
eral  and  still 
not  bo  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  tho  pur¬ 
chaser. 

Our  “Uncle 
Sam’s  Favor¬ 
ite”  hasolHcial 
approval  and 
also  tho  ap¬ 
proval  of  thou¬ 
sands  who  are 
using  it  and 
know  It’s  all  right. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 


INCUBATORS 

From  $G  up.  Best  reasonable  priced 
hatchers  on  the  market. 
Brooders,  $-1  up.  None  better  at  any 

£rieo.  Fully  warranted.  Catalog  free. 

..A.  BANTA,  LIGONIER,  IND. 


SQUABS  PAY 

Easier,  need  attention  only  part  of 
time,  bring  big  prices.  Baisedinone 
month.  Money-makers  for  poultry- 
men,  farmers,  women.  Send  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  and  learn  this  rich  home 
Industry.  PLYMOUTH  BOCK  SQUAB 
CO.,  4A  Friend  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 


and  ask  us  to  mail  you  our  new  illustrated  stove 
catalogue,  and  we  will  forward  postpaid  our 
complete  catalogue  of  stoves  and  ranges,  which 
illustrates  and  describes  everything  In  the 
stove  line  for  cooking  and  heating  worthy  of 
your  consideration — all  at  prices  decidedly  low. 
We  sell  only  the  best  grades,  avoiding  the  very 
cheapest.  If  you  want  an  honestly  made  stove 
you  cannot  afford  to  place  your  order  until  you 
have  seen  our  stove  catalogue.  A  postal  card 
will  bring  It. 


OO  Is  our 

M  Vf 


price  for 
a  good  stove 
with  a  9K- 
inchfirepot.  It 
is  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  stove  than  some 
firms  sell  at  a  higher 
price,  but  If  you  want 
the  best  send  for  our 
stove  catalogue  and 
read  about  our 
famous  Home  Oak 
stoves.  The  illus¬ 
tration  shows  our 
well  known  Homo 
Oak  stove;  a  very 
powerful  heater 
made  of  No.  18 
gauge  cold  rolled 
steel  and  finish¬ 
ed  with  artistic 
nickel  plated 
trimmings  It  is 
43  inches  high, 
9^4  inches 
round  and 
weighs  63 
pounds. 
S4.S3  buys 
larger  size 
weighing 
75  lbs. 

is  the  price  of  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  size  of  the  Home  Oak 
stove.  48  Inches  high,  1 3H 
Inches  round,  13^  Inchflro- 
pot,weight  108  pounds.  The  Home 
Oak  stoves  are  the  best,  not  the 
cheapest,  and  are  fully  guaranteed. 

Air-tight  heater  made  better 
than  others  on  the  market  and 
cheapest  at  our  price.  We  do  not 
sell  the  cheapest  that  we  can 
make.  This  air¬ 
tight  heater  at 
$1.14  is  a  bettor 
bargain  than 
others  at  95  cents 
up.  It  pays  to  buy 
the  best. 


for  an 
hon¬ 
estly 
made 
kerosene  oil 
heater.  Other 
styles,  $3.35, 
$3.68,  $4.80, 
$7.00  and 
$7.35.  ,4 


Don't  waste  your  money  by  purchasing  a 
cheap  stove.  Get  an  honestly  made  one  even 
if  does  cost  a  trifle  more.  Our  stoves  are  all 
honestly  made  and  sold  at  remarkably  low 
prices.  Our  free  stove  catalogue  describes 
our  handsome  base  burners,  also  a  score  of 
other  styles — all  good,  all  low  priced.  You  can¬ 
not  afford  to  buy  until  you  have  heard  from  us. 
Simply  write  a  postal  card  and  ask  for  stove 
catalogue.  We  will  send  it  promptly.  Address 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  £vCO. 

Michigan  Avenue,  Madison  dr’Washington  Streets 

CHICAGO  ■  ii-i— 
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markets. 


General  Review. 

Wheat  flour  trade  is  dull  here  at  present. 
Kansas  mill.s  are  reported  selling  for  ex¬ 
port  via  Gulf  ports  at  $4.10.  Buckwheat  is 
arriving  freely  at  country  mills,  selling  at 
$1.20@1.30  per  hundred.  The  hop  market  is 
dull,  with  conditions  generally  favoring  the 
buyer.  More  activity  is  reported  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  where  choice  have  sold  at  22V2. 

Prices  obtained  during  w'eek  ending  Octo¬ 
ber  29,  1903: 

GRAIN.— Wheat,  No.  2,  red.  87%;  No.  1, 
Northern,  Duluth,  92%;  No.  2,  hard,  New 
York,  86’/s.  Corn,  52@64.  Oats,  40@42.  Rye, 
State,  56@58V2.  Barley,  46@52. 

BEANS.— Marrow,  $2.20@2.95;  pea,  $2,15. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Hay,  No.  1,  85@S7%; 
No.  2,  80@82%;  No.  3.  70<5:75;  clover,  mixed. 
70@75;  clover,  G0(f/.65;  marsh,  50.  Straw,  rye. 
90^$1.20. 

.  feed. — Retail  price,  standard  middlings, 
$22.  Spring  bran,  $20. 

MILK. — New  York  Exchange  price  three 
cents  per  quart  to  shippers  in  2C-cent  freight 
zone.  Receipts  for  week  ending  October 
24  were  196,712  cans  milk  and  9,238  cans 
cream.  The  greatest  quantity.  42,209  cans, 
came  by  Ontario  &  Western. 

BUTTER.— Creamery,  20(&22%;  State  dairy, 
15@20;  Western  factory.  i3%@15%;  reno¬ 
vated,  13@'17M;;  packing  stock,  12%@16%. 

CHEESE.-Full  cream.  Of/lP/s;  skims, 
3??8%. 

EGGS. — Choice  to  fancy,  27@33;  lower 
grades,  18@25. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— Apples,  evaporated,  4@ 
7;  sun-dried,  3%@4%;  chops,  100  lbs.,  $2.50@ 
2.60;  cores  and  skins,  $1.55@1.60;  raspberries, 
21%@22%;  blackberries,  5V.>@5%. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples,  choice,  bbl., 
$2@3.25;  under  grades,  $1@1.75,  Pears,  bbl.. 
$2@6.50.  Quinces,  bbl.,  $2$75.  Grapes,  l-lb, 
basket,  12@18;  bulk,  ton,  $50@100. 

VEGETABLES.— Potatoes,  good  to  ch., 
bbl.,  $1.75@2;  lower  grades,  $1.50@1.62;  sweets, 
yellow,  $102.50.  Carrots,  bbl.,  $1@1.50.  Cel¬ 
ery,  doz.,  10040.  Cucumbers,  bbl.,  $205. 
Egg  plants,  bbl.,  $204.  I^ettuce,  doz.,  250 
50.  Onions,  bbl.,  yellow,  $1.2502.25;  red, $10 
1.75;  white,  $205.  Peppers,  bbl.,  '750$!. 50. 
Peas,  bu.  ba.sket,  $1@2.  String  beans,  bu. 
basket.  750$1.25.  Spinach,  L.  I.,  bbl.,  750$1. 
Squash,  marrow,  bbl.,  750$1;  Hubbard,  $10 
1.25.  Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl.,  75085.  Toma¬ 
toes.  bu.  box.  5O0$1. 

GINSENG.— Northern,  lb.,  $5.5006.50;  Wn, 
$505.50;  Southern,  $4.5005. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.— V  e  a  1  , 
calves,  good  to  prime,  11%@12;  buttermilks, 
307.  Pork,  light,  8%@9;  medium.  8%@8%. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Chickens,  10;  fowls. 
11;  turkeys,  11;  ducks,  pair,  60075;  geese, 
pair.  $1.2501.37;  pigeons,  pair,  18020. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Turkeys,  16018; 
chickens,  14019;  fowls,  11012%;  ducks,  160 
18;  geese,  17018;  squabs,  doz.,  $1.7503.50. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  Y'^ORK.— Steers,  native,  $3.5005.20; 
bulls,  $2.2504;  cows,  $1.2003.50;  calves,  veal, 
$4.5008.75;  lower  grades,  $203.  Sheep,  $2,250 
3.65;  lambs,  $506.  Hogs,  $6.1506.25. 

EAST  BUFFALO.— Calves,  $608.25.  Sheep, 
$1.6003.75;  lambs,  $4.2505.85.  Hogs,  $5.8506; 
pigs,  $5.9006. 

CHICAGO.— Steers,  good  to  prime,  $5,350 
5.80;  Stockers  and  feeders,  $2.2504,35;  Tex¬ 
ans,  $2.7503.50;  cows,  $1.3504.30.  Sheep,  $20) 
3;  lambs,  $3.2505.65.  Hogs,  mixed  and 
butchers’,  $5.2005.60. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  MEET. 

The  F.  S.  M.  P.  A.  held  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  October  20,  and 
reelected  Ira  L.  Snell,  president,  and  PI.  T. 
Coon,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  passed  resolutions  approving  the 
action  of  the  sales  committee  in  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  effect  a  satisfactory  sale  of  the 
milk  produced  by  the  members,  and  in 
their  insisting  upon  proper  safeguards 
against  any  possible  losses.  The  commit¬ 
tee  has  insisted  that  a  large  sum  of  money 
must  be  actually  on  deposit  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  bills  before  milk  will  be  delivered. 
They  also  insist  that  all  money  received 
by  those  to  whom  the  milk  is  sold  shall  be 
a  trust  in  their  hands  till  all  bills  for  the 
month  of  sale  have  been  paid.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  also  passed  a  resolution  condemning 
the  barge  canal  project  and  urging  all 
farmers  to  vote  against  it.  ,  On  October  21 
the  Cooperative  Creameries  Association 
held  its  annual  meeting,  electing  C.  D. 
Markham,  president;  R.  S.  Searles,  vice- 
president;  O.  G.  Sawdey,  treasurer,  and 
Wm.  Hunt,  secretary.  Resolutions  urging 
the  cooperative  action  of  creameries  were 
passed  and  requesting  the  erection  of  more 
cociperative  creameries.  The  offlcers  and 
active  members  of  these  associations  are 
firm  in  the  belief  that  the  work  already 
accomplished  has  resulted  very  greatly  to 
the  benefit  of  dairymen,  by  way  of  advanc¬ 


ing  prices;  also  that  they  have  been  bene¬ 
fited  by  learning  how  to  cooperate  and  act 
to  help  each  other.  A  meeting  is  expected 
to  be  held  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the 
new  year,  probably  a  combination  of  both 
associations.  H.  L. 

October  Purple  in  Michigan.— The  Octo¬ 
ber  plum  has  scarcely  been  introduced 
into  Michigan.  The  trees  on  the  college 
grounds  are  not  yet  in  bearing,  and  I  have 
seen  specimens  of  the  fruit  grown  in  this 
State  but  once.  I  like  the  growth  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  tree.  It  seems  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  hardy  and  is  very  thrifty  here, 
comparing  well  in  these  respects  with  other 
plums  in  its  class.  The  fruit,  as  grown  in 
Michigan,  too,  looks  well  and  tastes  well, 
q'he  variety  is  without  doubt  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  list  of  Japan  plums  for 
home  use.  But  in  this  State  it  is  not  likely 
that  it  will  ever  be  largely  planted  for  the 
market.  Its  season,  coming  at  a  time  when 
peaches  and  European  plums  are  plentiful, 
is  against  its  being  largely  planted  for 
other  than  home  use.  n’hen,  too,  Japan 
plums  have  suffered  from  too  great  a  pop¬ 
ularity  with  our  commercial  growers,  and 
they  are  a  little  afraid  of  planting  them. 
WTiile  the  trees  on  the  college  grounds  are 
strong  and  thrifty,  they  show'  the  weakness 
of  the  class  to  which  they  belong,  namely, 
that  of  breaking  and  splitting  at  the 
crotches.  A  glance  at  the  records  of 
blossoming  time  shows,  too.  that  the  blos¬ 
soms  appear  comparatively  early,  and  that 
they  would  be  in  danger  of  frosts  in  any 
but  the  peach  sections  of  this  State. 

Mich.  Agl.  College.  w'.  p.  hedrick. 

Late  Pan-American  Strawberries.— As 
the  cool  weather  of  Fall  has  come  on  the 
Pan-American  strawberry  plants  in  my 
back  yard  are  doing  better  than  in  August 
and  September.  The  first  berries  borne 
by  the  plants  after  the  common  strawberry 
season  were  very  good,  but  those  ripening 
now'  (October  Irl  are  much  larger  and 
more  abundant,  and  the  blooming  indicates 
still  more  for  November.  The  crop  is  equal 
to  that  which  we  might  expect  in  May  and 
June.  There  is  no  doubt  w'hatever  in  my 
mind  as  to  this  berry  being  w'ell  w’orth 
testing  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  As 
an  .Yutumn  bearer  it  is  the  only  one  I  have 
seen  that  is  really  successful. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

/ 

Demand  for  Feathers.— We  secure  most 
of  our  feathers  through  dealers  and  direct 
from  the  poultry  packers,  rarely  getting 
shipment  direct  from  the  farmers,  other 
than  the  exclusive  duck  raisers.  The  price 
varies  from  season  to  season,  being  now 
about  five  cents  per  pound  for  chicken  and 
turkey  feathers,  10  cents  for  turkey  quills, 
and  up  to  55  cents  per  pound  for  the  best 
grade  of  goose,  the  price  of  duck  and  goose 
feathers  depending  upon  the  color  and  con¬ 
dition.  Occasionally  there  is  a  millinery 
demand  for  w'hite  turkey  quills,  but  this 
is  not  a  regular  "feature  of  our  business,  as 
we  manufacture  bedding  feathers  exclu¬ 
sively.  CIIAS.  EMMERICH  &  CO. 

Chicago,  Ill. _ 

GEomiE;  “I  proposed  to  that  girl,  and 
w'oiild  have  married  her  if  it  hadn’t  been 
for  something  she  said.”  Fred:  “What 
did  she  say?”  George:  “No.” — Brook* 
lyn  Life. 

Mrs.  Nexdoor:  “I  have  found  out  one 
thing  about  that  Mrs.  Newcomer.  Who¬ 
ever  she  is,  she  has  never  moved  in  good 
society.”  Mr.  Nexdoor;  “How  do  you 
know  that?”  Mrs.  Nexdoor;  “She  shakes 
hands  as  if  she  meant  it.” — Modes  and 
Fabrics. 

“You  seem  to  have  a  great  liking  for 
large  words.”  “Well,  sir,”  answered  Mr. 
Erastus  Pinkley,  “I  once  kuowed  a  man 
whose  life  was  saved  by  a  big  word.  He 
told  me  dat  1  prevaricated,  an’  by 
de  time  I  foun’  out  what  dat  word  meant 
it  were  too  late  foh  me  to  hit  him.” — 
New  Yorker. 

“WiiAT  makes  you  so  timid  about 
ghosts?”,  “Well,”  answmred  Aunt  Par- 
thenia;  “Colored  folks  has  mo’  reason 
to  be  skyaht  o’  ghos’es  dan  white  folks. 
A  white  folks  ghos’  kin  be  seen  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  an’  you  gits  a  chance  to  run.  But 
a  cullud  ghos’  is  li’ble  to  be  so  dahk  dat 
it’s  li’ble  to  be  right  on  top  o’  you  befo’ 
you  kin  draw  yoh  href  to  holler,” — 
Washington  Star. 


BEATS  SCRAPS. 

I  consider  Bowker’s  Animal  Meal  the 
best  meat  food  for  poultry  that  I  have  ever 
used;  it  is  ground  much  finer,  and  is  thus 
more  easily  digested  than  scraps.  I  con¬ 
sider  that  my  continuing  to  order  it  in 
half-ton  lots  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  for 
the  above  statement. 

G.  Elliott  Gleason.— Adv. 

Boylston  Centre,  Mass. 


”  Love  lighten* 
labor,”  the  say¬ 
ing  runs,  and  in  a  sense  it 
is  true.  But  even  love 
cannot  lighten  labor  or 
make  it  easy  for  the 
woman  who  is  in  constant 
sulFering  from  inflamma¬ 
tion,  bearing-down  pains 
or  other  womanly  dis¬ 
eases.  The  one  thing  that 
can  make  work  easy  for 
women  is  sound  health, 
and  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite 
Prescription  is  the  thing 
that  will  give  sound  health 
to  sick  women.  . 

Dr.  Pierce  has  so  much 
faith  in  his  ”  Prescription  ” 
that  he  offers  to  pay  $500  in  legal  money 
of  the  United  States  for  any  case  of  Leu- 
corrhea.  Female  Weakness,  Prolapsus,  or 
Falling  of  Womb  which  he  cannot  cure. 
All  he  asks  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  trial 
of  his  means  of  cure. 

"‘i  -xijTered  from  female  weakness  for  five 
months.’’  writes  Miss  Belle  Hedrick,  of  Nye, 
Putnam  Co.,  W.  Va.  "1  was  treated  by  a  good 
physician  but  he  never  .seemed  to  do  me  any 
good.  I  wrote  to  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce  for  advice, 
which  I  received,  telling  me  to  take  his  ‘  Favor¬ 
ite  Prescription  ’  and  ‘  Golden  Medical  Discov¬ 
ery.’  When  I  had  used  the  medicines  a  month, 
my  health  was  much  improved.  It  lias  contin¬ 
ued  to  improve  until  now  I  can  work  at  almost 
all  kinds  of  housework.  I  had  scarcely  any 
appetite,  but  it  is  all  right  now.  Have  gained 
several  pounds  in  weight.  Dr.  Pierce’s  medi¬ 
cines  have  done  wonderfully  well  here.  I 
would  advise  all  who  suffer  from  chronic  dis¬ 
eases  to  write  to  Dr.  Pierce.” 

"  Favorite  Prescription  ”  makes  weak 
women  strong,  sick  women  well. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Medical 
Adviser  is  sent  Jree  on  receipt  of  stamps 
to  pay  expense  of  mailing  ou/jy.  Send 
21  one-cent  stamps  for  the  paper-covered 
book,  or  31  stamps  for  the  cloth-bound 
volume.  Address  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN 

CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

Is  helping  the  cows  to  make  money  for 
thousands  of  farmers.  It  will  help  you. 
It  is  simple.  It  is  practical.  It  is 

Sold  on  Trial. 

The  machine  that  turns  easily  and  does 
Its  work  thoroughly.  Write  for  separator 
book.  It  is  free  and  you  ought  to  have  it. 

AmericaLiv  Sepacra-tor  Co., 

iioxl066  Balubrldj^ei  A*  Y» 

Ifon  Medal  at  Parity  1900. 


"PiflmkiUaY 

The  world-known  household  remedy  for  cats, 
burns,  bruises — coughs,  colds,  sore  throat. 


HUNTING  IN  THE  MAINE  WOODS. 
Law  Off  on  Moose  October  15. 

The  rush  is  on!  Hundreds  are  now  jour^ 
neylng  towards  the  Maine  Woods.  The 
sportsman  who  has  tired  at  blazing  at  the 
numerous  deer,  is  now  waiting  for  a  shot 
at  the  big  fellows.  The  law  was  off  on 
Moose  last  Thursday,  and  this  giant  of  the 
forest,  the  king  of  the  Maine  Woods,  is 
crashing  through  the  brush  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Moosehead,  Aroostook.  Rangeley 
and  Washington  County  Regions,  pursued 
by  the  enthusiastic  Nimrod. 

Get  your  gun,  and  enjoy  a  week  or  two 
In  Maine’s  timberlands.  Health  and  sport 
await  you.  Send  a  two-cent  stamp  to  the 
General  Passenger  Department.  Boston  & 
Maine  R.  R..  Boston,  for  the  beautiful 
illustrated  booklet,  called  “Fishing  & 
Hunting.’’  It  tells  all  about  the  game 
region  of  Maine  and  Now  Brunswick. 


Rubber  Goods  Repaired. 

Coats,  Boots,  Rubbers,  Blankets,  Soles,  Heels,  and 
Patches.  You  can  do  It.  Outflt,25c.  Agents  wanted. 
CONNECTICUT  RUBBER  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


DADKIQ  of  Plank  save  Timber  and  Cash.  Cheapest, 
DAnllu  strongest,  best.  7.00U  In  42  States.  Book  for 
Stamp.  SHAWVER  BROTHERS,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio 


WnTint>~-^“y  ™ORey  to  Orchard 

nU  I  lUL  Farm  Poultry  Yards,  Millerton.  N  Y.,for 
eggs  or  stock  they  have  not  received,  will  please 
communicate  with  above  firm. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  STOCK.-fS'SSl 

Calves  for  sale  at  very  low  prices.  W rite  for  list  giving 
prices  and  breeding.  W.W.  CHENEY, Manllns,N.y. 


WE  BUY  ANYTHING 

ping  commissions ;  no  charge,  buyer’s  commission  our 
profit;  send  explicltlnstmctlons  with  prices.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  assured.  References.  Out-of-Town  Purchasing 
Bureau.  E.F.  DUVIVIER,  Prop.,63  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y. 


ATTENTION  SS 

favor  us  with  your  orders.  Mail  orders  a  specialty. 
I.  HERZ,  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  St.,  New  York.' 


Oldest  Commission 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits’ 
B.  B.  WOODWARD.  302  Greenwich  «reet,  New  York’ 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants,’ 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 
OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


Game, 

1  Poultry  1 

Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

1  Calves  1 

Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

1  Hot  House  Lambs,! 

P Fancy  Eggs. 

Apples  Poultry 

During  Fall  and  Winter  we  have  a  large  trade  In 
Dressed  Poultry.  Let  us  know  what  you  have  to  sell. 
We  also  handle  Eggs,  Fruits  and  Yeeetables.  andse 
cure  Highest  Prices  for  Choice  Goods. 


ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  MURRAY  STREET,  N.  Y- 
For  rich  farming,  fruit  growing,  fine 

write  ’  J.D.S.HANSON.SI^S: 


FARMS 


FALL  BARGAIN  LIST 

of  200  of  the  best  trades  In  New  Eng¬ 
land,  just  out,  FREE  for  stamp ;  a  f  e w 
with  crops,  stock  and  tools  included; 
on  easy  terms.  Write  B.  A.8TROUT, 
642  Union  Mutual  Bldg.,  Portland,  Me 


WARM  FEET 

The  greatest  comfort  and  luxury  of  modern  days; 
magnetic  fire  under  your  feet;  the  greatest  life-pro¬ 
tector  known ;  your  feet  keep  warm  all  the  time,  even  if 
standing  in  water,  snow  and  Ice.  Keeps  rheumatism, 
colds  and  grippe  out.  Send  for  book  No.  286,  full  of 
information  mailed  FREE  on  request. 


TH/iCHER  IWaGNETIC 

'  S09  State  Street, 


SHIELD  CO,f 

CHICAGO. 


I 
I 
I 

m  subscri, 


CASH  BUYERS 

FOR 

REAL  ESTATE 

Of  all  kinds,  wherever  located,  together  with  their  ad* 
dresses,  are  given  FKKK  in  our  Monthly  U.  S.  Real  Estate 
Journal.  With  it  you  can  sell  your  property  yourself. 
More  of  our  patrons  sell  their  property  through  our 
Journal  than  all  other  ways  combined,  Also  a  plain,  | 
hones*  Ian  whereby  you  can  sell  any  kind  of  pro[>erty,  , 
Samp.  '»py  25c,  which  will  be  applied  on  $1.00  yearly 
subscrLviou,  if  Tou  like  the  Journal. 

U.  S.  REAL  ESTATE  JOURNAL, 

114  West  Brighton  Ave.,  Syracuse,  K.  T« 


I 
I 
I 


We  Want  Men  and  Women 

to  sell  DOLLS,  TOYS,  BOOKS,  etc.,  for  Christmas,  50 
per  cent  to  100  per  cent  profit.  Every  family  buys 
something.  Goods  so  cheap  and  beautiful  they  sell 
themselves.  O'ur  agents  now  making  J15  to  per 
week.  Something  new— act  promptly  and  get  agency 
in  your  own  town.  Send  25  cents  to  pay  postage  on 
sample  case  and  outfit,  or  write  for  terms.  Only  those 
with  time  to  work  wanted.  Address 

AMERICAN  COMPANY,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Animal  Meal 


Makes  hens  lay. 
Makes  ohlckeus  grow. 


’"’BowkeiSra'a^s., 


Boston 


EXCEL  GRINDING  MILLS. 

The  Min  that  exoela  them  all.  Best 
for  the  farmer.  Grinds  6  to  25  bushels 
I>er  hour  of  ear  corn  or  grain  of  any 
kind,  1)0116,  shell,  etc.,  with  from  1  to  8 
horae-power.  Makes  iWst  feed  and  good 
meal.  Furnlaheil  with  or  without 
crusher.  We  liave  larger  mills  for 
every  purpose.  Write  for  Catalogue  K. 
We  jiay  the  freight. 

Excel  Manufacturing  Co., 
116  Liberty  Street,  New  York 


CvirbI 


Care  These  Biemlshe* 
Alio  Ringbone,  hard  or  soft  j 
•nlargements.  Sweeny,  Knee* 

"  rang,FiBtaIa  and  Poll  Evil. 

^  Ight  cost  and  certain  cures.  I 
Two  big  booklets  telling  how  i 
to  do  it  sent  free.Write  today. 

rUniNG  BBOB.,  > 

9S3  Onion  8toekYsrdi,Ckleaico,I]L  J 


COOK  YOUR  PEED  and  SAVE 
Hall  the  Cost— with  the  t' 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Cnldron.-^Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jackol  Kettles,  Hog  Sealdors,  Cal* 
drens,  etc.  a^  Send  for  oiroulars. 
D.  B,  SPERRY  &  00..  Batavia.  XU. 


S  CORDS  m  10  HODRS  BY  DUE  WAH 

EASILY  CARRIEDf  vSAWS  DO^TRCES] 


.RUNS  EASY;  NO  BACK  ACHE.  - 

.  Forced  to  cat 
fast  by  large  .  N 

'1  springs. 


Springs  can 
be  ndjusted 
to  suit  a  boy  I 
12  years  old^ 
or  the 
strongest 
man. 


.Folds  k..  I 
Like 
Pocket^ 

4  Knife. 


With  our  Foldinff  Sawing  llaclilne.  Saws  any  kind  of  timber.  Instantly  adjusted  to  cut  log  square  on  rough 
«r  level  ground.  Operator  always  stands  straight.  One  man  can  saw  more  with  It  than  two  men  can  in  any  othCT  way, 
end  do  It  easier.  Saw  blades  6^,  C,  GK  or  7  ft.  long;  Champion,  Diamond  or  Lance  Teeth,  to  suit  your  timb^. 

GU  A  R  ANTEE. If  any  breaks  within  three  years,  we  will  send  a  new  part  wlthont  charge.  Send  for  tf  reo 

ICatMog  showing  latest  Improvements,  giving  testimonials  from  thousands.  First  order  secures  agency. 

SfOLDING  sawing  machine  CO.y  65-S7-6S  Ns  Jefferson  St<y  GfiicaflOy  Illinois 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK. 

The  business  year  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
closes  December  1  of  each  year.  The 
year  1903  has  been  the  most  prosperous 
that  the  paper  has  ever  known  in  every 
•way. ,  The  earnings  have  been  more 
than  for  any  other  one  year  in  its  his¬ 
tory,  the  circulation  is  larger  to-day 
than  ever  before  in  the  54  years  of  its 
existence,  and  most  important  the  en¬ 
couragement  and  good  will  of  readers 
was  never  before  so  spontaneous  and 
general  as  it  has  been  during  the  year 
now  about  to  close.  For  ourselves  we 
are  not  much  inclined  to  take  much 
ci’edit  for  these  results.  Our  con¬ 
tribution  has  been  simply  the  hardest 
and  best  work  that  is  in  us  all.  We 
have  mfore  pride  in  making  The  R. 
N.-Y.  the  best  and  most  reliable  au¬ 
thority  in  the  world  on  farm  subjects 
and  a  champion  of  farm  interests,  than 
in  any  ambition  to  accumulate  big  sums 
of  money.  We  are  not  satisfied  that 
every  reader  should  find  a  printed 
Article  on  the  subject  that  interests 
him.  We  want  him  to  have  the  best 
information  to  be  had  anywhere  on  the 
subject.  He  can  go  no  higher  for  in¬ 
formation.  The  R.  N.-Y.  must  be  the 
court  of  last  resort.  It  is  that  the 
farmers  of  this  country  should  have 
this  authority,  presented  in  a  neat  and 
attractive  way,  which  induces  us  to 
spend  practically  the  entire  handsome 
income  of  the  paper  every  year  in  its 
manufacture  and  growth. 

We  always  want  our  Rura\  Experi¬ 
ment  Grounds  to  give  subscribers  of  the 
paper  some  material  expression  of  its 
work,  as  well  as  the  reports  of  its  trials 
and  experiences.  The  Ruby  Queen  rose 
was  the  last  production  that  we  were 
able  to  send  out.  Other  things  are  un¬ 
der  way,  and  we  hope  to  have  some¬ 
thing  of  commercial  value  before  long. 
But  the  most  valuable  novelty  now  is 
the  new  climbing  rose,  Philadelphia 
Rambler.  This  has  a  place  in  itself 
distinct  from  Ruby  Queen  and  Crim¬ 
son  Rambler.  It  comes  in  blooming 
earlier  than  Crimson  Rambler,  and  is 
in  perfection  as  the  other  begins  to 
bloom,  so  that  the  season  for  these 
beautiful  blooms  is  just  doubled.  The 
flower  Is  of  the  same  shade,  but  petals 
are  more  numerous,  and  the  flower  is 
double  to  the  center,  giving  a  depth 
and  richness  that  the  Crimson  Rambler 
does  not  possess.  Later  on  we  are 
going  to  give  a  colored  plate  of  this 
flower  in  seven  colors,  and  the  plants 
wilj  be  distributed  to  subscribers  for 

1904.  All  that  we  ask  now  is  that  you 
mention  this  to  your  friends  and  get 
their  subscriptions,  which  will  entitle 
them  as  well  as  you  to  a  rose  entirely 
free  and  postpaid.  A  new  subscriber 
now  will  get  the  paper  to  January  1, 

1905,  and  the  rose.  You  can  a\so  send 
10  weeks  trials  any  time  for  10  cents, 
and  on  renewal  for  a  year  the  sub¬ 
scriber  will  get  the  rose. 

Horses,  Cattle,  Sh  eep, 
and  Swine. 

We  have  some  volumes  of  this  book 
that  have  become  slightly  shelf  soiled  on 
one  end.  You  would  hardly  notice 
it,  but  we  cannot  send  them  out  at  the 
regular  $2  price  of  the  book.  As  long 
as  they  last  we  will  mail  them  prepaid 
to  subscribers  only  on  receipt  of  $1. 
This  is  Prof.  Geo.  W.  Curtis’s  great  live 
stock  book,  with  nearly  100  full  page  en¬ 
gravings.  It  is  used  as  a  text  book  in 
most  of  the  agricultural  colleges  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Orders  at 
this  price  will  not  be  accepted  from 
dealers  or  schools.  Orders  with  $1  will 
be  accepted  as  long  as  the  soiled  edition 
lasts  from  subscribers  only. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  New  York, 

Rust  on  Wealthy  Apple.— The  apple 
(Wealthy)  is  troubled  in  Fall,  say  last  of 
August  and  September,  with  a  rusting  of 
the  leaves,  which  soon  begin  to  drop.  No 
other  variety  seems  to  be  troubled  this 
way  so  strikingly  as  the  Wealthy. 
Connecticut,  edwin  hoyt. 


YOUR 


(OR  OTHER  REAL  ESTATE) 

NO  MATTER  WHERE  IT  IS 


CALIFORNIA. 

Find  enclosed  check  fur  1407.00  I 
in  full  pajment  of  balance  of  jrour 
oommlMloti  on  the  sale  of  mj  tim*  I 
her  lands  In  this  place.  1  must  I 
•ay,  at  this  long  distance,  it  Is.f 
oertainlj  wonderful  how  you  are  I 
I  able  to  find  the  parties  who  wish  to  I 
I  purchase.  I  never  more  willingly  f 
I  paid  for  service#  than  I  do  In  thii 
I  case.  1  wish  you  all  the  auccca# 

I  which  you  so  richly  deserve. 

‘  C.  P.  Higoins, 

Monroe,  Cal. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

We  have  received  the  check  In  I 
I  full  payment  for  our  New  Jersey  I 
property.  It  Isa  remarkable  fact  I 
that  this  property  ha#  been  on  the  | 
market  and  in  the  hands  of  various  I 
agents  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
and  your  success  In  making  a  cosh  I 
sale  in  a  short  time  Is  proof  to  us  I 
that  you  are  the  only  agent  who  I 
ever  made  a  real  effort  to  dispose 
of  it.  Your  methodsareup-to-date. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  0.  C.  WiirrrsMoRs, 

Athol,  Mass,  j 


FLORIDA. 

Touts,  26th  inst.,  containing 
money-order  for  payment  on 
Florida  property  is  received. 
1  thank  you  for  the  efforts  you 
have  made  to  effect  a  sale. 

Wm.  S.  Tancrs, 

1120  O  Rt,N.  E.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


NEW  YORK. 

1  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter 
aoknowletiging  draft  covering 
oommiselun  on  the  sale  of  my 
office  building,  at  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y.,  for  110,000  cash.  I 
wish  to  thank  you  fur  the  inter* 
sst  you  have  taken  in  the  mat* 
tsr,  and  express  my  satisfaction 
at  having  entrusted  you  with 
tbs  business. 

W.  0.  BARTftS, 

Beattie,  Wash. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

1  am  in  receipt  to-day  of  your 
check  in  full  settlement  for  my 
Brown  Co.,  8.  D.,  farm  which 
you  have  sold  for  me.  Your 
ability  to  sell  at  lung  range  has 
been  proven  to  my  satisfaction. 
Thanking  you  for  the  attention 
given  my  case,  1  remain, 

bavin  ARMSTRoyo, 

Uayeeville,  Ohio. 


COLORADO. 

X  received  your  check  to-day 
covering  the  full  amount  real* 
ized  on  my  building  lots  at 
Boulder,  Colo.  1  am  pleased 
with  the  way  you  have  handled 
this  matter,  and  can  endorse 
your  method  of  completing  quick 
sales,  i  again  thank  you. 

H.  .McC.  Hart, 

Box  227 

Halifax,  Nova  ScoUa. 


IOWA. 

I  approve  of  your  up-to-date 
and  thorough  methods  displayed 
In  conducting  your  business. 
The  several  farms  which  yea 
have  secured  for  my  clients  have 
all  proven  satisfactory,  and  I 
shall  certainly  call  upon  you  for 
more  properties  from  tlms  to 
time  as  I  find  the  buyers. 

L.  T.  Graves, 
Emmetsburg,  Iowa. 


VIRGINIA. 

I  hereby  acknowledge  receipt 
of  your  check,  payment  In  full 
for  the  Bedford  Co.,  Vs.,  farm 
you  sold  for  me.  My  dealings 
with  you  have  been  entirely  sat* 
isfactury.  I  wish  to  thank  you 
for  the  attentiun  you  have  ao* 
corded  me. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Stevsns, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


MINNESOTA. 

I  have  to  thank  you,  as  it  wti 
through  your  “.Monthly  List" 
that  I  found  my  bargain,  and 
1  will  truly  recommend  you  as 
the  safest  and  best  real  estate 
dealer  and  agent  in  tbe  United 
Bates. 

Frank  0.  Wilson, 

Cyrus,  Minn. 


VERMONT. 

I  am  In  receipt  of  your  check 
In  payment  in  full  for  my 
Monkton  Ridge,  Vt.,  property 
sold  to  Mr.  Carpenter.  1  ap* 
preciaa  the  effort  you  have 
made  in  this  connection,  and  am 
pleased  with  the  prompt  and 
businesslike  manner  in  which 
tbs  deal  was  carried  through. 
Claea  R.  Paigi, 

New  Haven,  Conn* 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  have  received  in  cash,  my 
price,  lees  your  commission,  In 
ftill  payment  for  my  HoUldays* 
burg  property.  Your  services 
have  highly  satisfactory  In 
every  way,  and  your  promptness 
in  finding  a  cash  buyer  U  sub* 
santlal  evidence  of  tbe  superior¬ 
ity  of  your  methods.  I  earnestly 
recommend  your  serrioes  to  any 
one  having  real  esua  for  sale. 
J.  Goss  DnriNO, 
HolUdaysburg,  PiL 


If  I  did  not  have  the 
ability  and  facilities 
to  sell  your  property, 
I  certainly  could  not 
afford  to  pay  for  this 
advertisement.  This 
“ad”  (like  all  of  my 
other  “ads”)  is  practi¬ 
cally  sure  to  place  on 
my  list  a  number  of 
new  properties,  and  I 
am  just  as  sure  to  sell 
these  properties,  and 
make  enough  money 
in  commissions  to  pay 
for  the  cost  of  this 
“ad”  and  make  a  good 
profit  besides.  That 
IS  why  I  have  the  larg¬ 
est  real  estate  business 
in  the  world  to-day. 

Why  not  put  your 
property  among  the 
number  that  will  be 
listed  and  sold  as  a 
result  of  this  “  ad  ?” 

I  will  not  only  be 
able  to  sell  it — some¬ 
time — but  will  be  able 
to  sell  it  quickly.  I 
am  a  specialist  in 
quick  sales.  I  have 
the  most  complete  and 
up-to-date  equipment 
in  the  world. 

I  do  not  handle 
any  of  the  side  lines 
usually  carried  by  the 
ordinary  real  estate 
agent.  I  do  not  make 
any  money  through 
renting,  conveyanc¬ 
ing,  mortgages,  insur¬ 
ance,  etc.  f  must  sell 
real_  estate — and  lots 
of  it — or  go  o>it  of 
business.  I  can  assure 
you  I  am  not  going 
out  of  business.  On 
the  contrary,  I  have 
already  sold  twice  as 
many  properties  this 
year  as  I  did  during 


PI 
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W,  At.  Ostrander, 


1902  and  expect  to  sell 
several  times  as 
many  next  year. 

Eight  years’  expe¬ 
rience,  offices  in  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  from  Bos¬ 
ton  to  San  Francisco, 
hundreds  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  an  ex- 
penditure  of  over 
$100,000  a  year  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  gives  me 
better  facilities  for 
quickly  selling  your 
property  than  any 
other  broker  any¬ 
where. 

It  doesn’t  matter 
what  kind  of  a  prop¬ 
erty  you  have;  it 
doesn’t  matter  wheth¬ 
er  it  is  worth  $500  or 
$500,000,  or  in  what 
state  or  territory  it  is 
located.  If  you  will 
send  me  a  description 
including  your  lowest 
cash  price,  I  will  tell 
you  how  and  wliy  I 
can  quickly  convert  it 
into  cash,  and  will 
give  you  my  complete 
plan  (free)  and  terms 
for  handling  it.  The 
information  I  will 
give  you  will  be  of 
great  value  to  you, 
even  if  you  should  de¬ 
cide  not  to  sell.  Fill 
out  the  upper  coupon 
on  this  page  and  mail 
it  to  me  to-day. 

If  you  want  to  buy 
any  kind  of  a  prop¬ 
erty,  anywhere,  fill  out 
the  lower  coupon  on 
this  page  and  mail  it 
to  me  to-day.  I  will 
guarantee  to  promptly 
nil  your  requirements 
and  save  you  some 
money  at  the  same 
time. 

367  North  American  Bldlg» 
PMILaOELPHIA. 


If  You  Want  to  SELL,  Fill  Out,  Cut  Out,  and  Mail  this  Conpon  to  me  to-day 

IV.  M.  OSTRANDER  . /poj 

367  North  American  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 

Please  send  without  cost  to  me,  a  plan  for  finding  a  cash  buyer  for  my 

property,  which  cotisisls  of.. . . . . 

. in  the  town  or  city  of. . . 

County  of. . and  State  of. . 

and  which  I  desire  to  sell  for  $ . 

The  plan  is  to  be  based  upon  the  following  brief  description  of  the 


If  You  Want  to  BUY,  Fill  Out,  Cut  Out,  and  Mail  this  Coupon  to  me  to-day 

W.  M.  OSTRANDER  . .....1903 

367  North  American  Pldg.,  Philadelphia. 

With  a  viezu  of  buying,  I  desire  information  about  properties  which 
correspond  approximately  with  the  following  specifications. 

Kind  of  Properly . Size  _ 

State . City  or  County  or  part  of  State  preferred . 

The  price  must  be  between  $ . and  $ . .  /  tvill pay 

. . down,  and  the  balance . 


TEXAS. 

1  have  flnallj  completod  a  satis¬ 
factory  trads  with  your  client,  la 
which  he  accepted  in  part  pay  for 
bis  property  my  Manvel,  Texas, 
real  estate.  I  appreciaa  the  effora 
you  have  made  In  this  direction, 
and  am  satisfied  with  what  has 
been  accomplished.  Should  1  have 
any  further  dealings  in  real  estate 
I  wlllceralnly  accord  you  theflrst 
opportunity  of  handling  the  bua^ 
ness.  B.  W.  Lentz, 

Manvel,  Texas. 


ILLINOIS. 

On  Beptember  l.Mh  I  mailed 
you  the  balance  of  eomniUsion 
due  you  for  selling  my  Illinois 
farm.  1  thank  you  for  the 
promptness  and  the  businesslike 
thanner  In  which  you  handled 
this  transaction,  and  wish  to 
express  roy  gratification  that  ao 
little  time  elapsed  between  the 
time  I  placed  the  proMrty  In 
your  hands  and  the  time  the 
buyer  arrived  at  tbe  fknn. 

P.  Q.  Raoains,  Norman,  Okla. 


KANSAS. 

Yourletter  received,  enclosing 
check  for  one  of  my  Kansas 
farms,  sale  of  which  you  have 
just  completed.  1  am  pleoseil 
that  tbe  many  difficulties  which 
arose  in  connection  with  this 
matter  were  successfully  over* 
oome.  CUARLOTTB  B.  Knox, 
PeekskiU,  N.  Y. 


MICHIGAN. 

I  am  in  receipt  to-day  of  your 
check  and  papers  in  final  settle¬ 
ment  on  the  sale  of  my  Mich¬ 
igan  farm.  I  am  well  pleased 
with  tbe  manner  in  which  this 
transaction  was  bsndled,  and 
can  say  from  personal  sx{)erience 
that  your  methods  are  straight¬ 
forward  and  show  results. 

Gioror  Martin, 

PUtto,  MIoh. 


new  MEXICO. 

I  have  received  deed  and  other 
papers  for  tbe  transfer  of  my 
property  in  Meseilla  Park.  New 
Mexico.  I  desire  to  compliment 
you  upon  the  good  and  prompt 
service,  and  1  gladly  recommend 
your  services  to  any  one  who 
wants  to  buy  or  sell. 

F.  W.  Bradt, 
Beranton,  Pa. 


ALABAMA. 

Your  letter  and  your  personal 
check  came  duly  to  hand. 
Thanks.  1  really  think  you  are 
a  gentleman  above  the  average, 
and  the  best  and  fairest  real 
estate  man  I  ever  dealt  with.  No 
honest  person  esn  find  fault  with 
your  lules  governing  the  adver¬ 
tisements  and  sale  of  lots  and 
farms.  W.  T.  Trammsll. 

Bcottsboro,  Ala. 


NEBRASKA. 

1  beg  to  acknowledge  check  In  I 
I  settlement  for  the  Hayes  Co.,  I 
Nebraska,  quarter  section,  thesalo  I 
of  which  you  have  just  completed.  1 
This,  I  believe.  Is  the  last  one  of  I 
I  the  sales  which  you  have  made  on  | 
my  western  holdings.  I  appro*  L 
date  your  success  In  disposing  of  I 
I  the  several  properties  place<i  In  f 
I  your  hands,  and  feel  satlifled  with  | 
I  the  attention  you  have  given  me. 

H.  J.  Wtnkoop, 

Bath,  N.  Y.  I 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  transfer  of  my  property, 
mode  by  you,  was  oompleted  to 
my  entire  satisfaction.  1  thank 
you  for  tbe  prompt  and  careful 
service.  R.  P.  RaNeoM, 
WilUamston,  8.  0. 


WISCONSIN. 

I  have  tbe  pleesure  of  tcknowl* 
edging  your  check  for  11268.00, 
In  settlement  for  the  Jackson 
County,  Wli.,  And,  sale  of 
which  you  have  just  completed. 
Your  efforts  have  been  entirely 
satisfactory  to  me,  particularly 
as  the  land  was  only  placed  in 
rour  bands  tbe  tatter  part  of 
’’ebruary. 

Hrnrt  Gritfith, 
Bhandaken,  N.  Y. 


ARKANSAS. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  check 
covering  tbe  amoun  t  of  first  pay¬ 
ment  on  the  sale  of  my  Arkansas 
property  to  Mr.  Weaver.  1  am 
ple.isetl  with  the  way  you  have 
handled  this  matter.  In  my 
case,  you  have  demonstrated 
your  ability  to  make  sales  at 
long  range. 

Warrim  Conawat, 

Coffey  burg.  Mo* 


MARYLAND. 

I  received  your  letter  thlf 
morning,  enclosing  check  for  my 
Maryland  farm,  the  sale  of 
which  you  have  just  completed. 
1  consider  your  method  of  ad* 
vertising  and  system  of  handling 
property  fumUbes  the  surest 
means  of  converting  real  estate 
Into  cash,  which  the  present 
generation  has  an  opportunity 
to  epjoy.  I  thank  you  for  your 
promptness  in  this  matter. 

J.  Burns, 

7  W.  98th  81, 
New  York  City,  N.  T. 


OHIO. 

1  received  the  deed  and  pspaifl 
to-day  for  the  farm  which  ycra 
seour^  for  me  In  exchange  for 
my  building  lots.  1  wl^  to 
tfaimk  you  for  the  attention  yon 
have  given  this  matter,  and  from 
my  experience  can  recommend 
you  to  any  one  wishing  to  find 
property  or  to  any  one  wiihiag 
to  dispose  of  property. 

J.  0.  Moss, 
Cambridge,  Ohio* 


Name . 

Address  _ 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Your  letter  noticing  me  of 
tbe  sale  of  my  Borcbester  pro|> 
erty  through  your  office  is  at 
hand.  1  must  say  you  have 
handled  the  matter  to  my  com* 
plete  satisfaction.  I  have  bad 
my  property  in  other  agents* 
bands  before  wov  have  put  it 
on  their  books  and  seeistd  to 
fosget  it  at  once. 

V.  Hakeis, 
Boebestsr,  N.  T. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


H/IAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

Chicken  Lice. — I  would  be  obliged  to  you 
if  you  could  give  a  remedy  for  chiejeen  lice. 

Virginia. 

There  are  a  number  of  lice  billers  on 
the  market,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  all 
must  be  mixed  with  a  plentiful  supply 
of  “eternal  vigilance.”  Kerosene  will 
kill  lice  when  once  it  touches  them,  but 
must  be  used  frequently  in  roosts  where 
birds  roost  in  any  large  numbers.  There 
seems  to  be  something  about  the  con¬ 
centration  of  a  number  of  birds  in  one 
roost,  favorable  to  the  propagation  of 
lice  (or  mites).  When  perches  are 
closely  crowded  with  poultry,  use  extra 
precautions  against  lice.  Some  genius 
might  fill  a  “long  felt  want”  by  intro¬ 
ducing  a  lice  killer  that  will  destroy 
both  lice  and  nits.  I  know  of  no  prac¬ 
tical  method  of  destroying  the  nits,  or 
eggs,  before  they  become  lice.  For  thi^ 
reason  infested  perches  may  be  soaked 
with  most  of  the  remedies,  till  every 
mite  is  destroyed,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  pests  will  be  as  bad  as  before.  Re¬ 
peated  applications  at  short  intervals 
will  do  the  work.  Has  anybody  tried 
Bordeaux  Mixture  for  chicken  lice? 
Possibly  that  would  kill  both  lice  and 
nits.  Our  rule  is  to  see  that  all  the 
hens  pass  the  hours  of  darkness  on  the 
perches  only,  and  then  smear  these 
perches  with  kerosene  every  two  weeks, 
from  April  1  to  November  1.  This  is 
effectual,  and  not  expensive.  The  press 
of  other  work  sometimes  leads  to  the 
neglect  of  the  regular  application  of  the 
kerosene.  Then  look  out  for  the  lice 
shortly.  I  made  a  personal  inspection 
of  our  35  hen  houses  a  day  or  two  since, 
and  found  them  free  from  lice  with  the 
exception  of  seven.  I  was  not  surprised 
at  finding  a  few  lousy  perches,  fon  the 
application  of  kerosene  has  been  much 
neglected  for  the  past  two  months. 
These  seven  houses  will  be  treated  to  an 
extra  dose  or  two  of  the  oil  very  late 
this  Fall,  and  again  very  early  next 
Spring.  In  this  way  we  shall  be  likely 
10  start  in  with  a  clean  house  next  sea¬ 
son.  Give  the  hens  a  plentiful  supply  of 
dry  dusting  material  of  almost  any  kind, 
and  they  will  take  care  of  the  body  lic^ 
themselves.  Finely  sifted  coal  ashes, 
placed  where  the  sun  will  warm  it,  is 


trouble  necessary  to  find  good  pigs  when 
wanted,  will  make  them  cost  more  than 
the  “home-grown”  ones.  Our  Fall  lit¬ 
ters  are  aH  on  deck,  and  verify  my  pre¬ 
vious  calculation  that  pigs  can  be  raised 
to  weaning  age  (six  weeks)  at  a  food 
cost  of  about  each.  We  summered 
10  sows,  including  the  one  that  got 
paralyzed  in  the  back,  and  have  72  good 
pigs.  The  litters  run  larger  than  ever 
before,  but  more  losses  also  occurred 
during  the  first  two  or  three  days. 
These  can  mostly  be  traced  to  tfwo 
causes:  Starvation,  and  crushing  by  the 
mother.  A  failure  to  get  hold  of  a  full 
teat  very  soon  after  birth,  means  pretty 
sure  death  in  most  cases,  according  to 
my  observation.  The  colder  the  weather 
the  greater  the  risk  in  this  direction. 
Some  sows  seem  careless  about  lying  on 
their  pigs.  “Old  Molk”  whose  photo 
was  recently  published  in  R.  N.-Y.  is 
getting  old  and  big,  and  heedless.  She 
had  eight  as  fine  pigs  as  need  be  wanted, 
hut  crushed  all  but  three  of  them  before 
they  were  two  days  old.  I  saw  her 
fail  to  take  the  least  heed  to  the  cries 
of  one  of  them  as  its  life  was  being 
crushed  out  beneath  her  huge  body. 
This  will  send  her  to  the  pork  barrel  as 
soon  as  we  can  fatten  her.  The  fat¬ 
tening  will  begin  when  the  pigs  are  two 
weeks  old,  and  those  three  pigs  should 
get  full  rations,  and  make  fine  roasters. 

A  Poui.TRT  Ration.— Will  Mr.  Mapes  ad¬ 
vise  about  the  ration  I  am  feeding  my 
White  Wyandottes?  I  mix  40  pounds  bran, 
20  of  ground  corn,  20  of  ground  oats  and 
20  of  meat  scraps  and  use  for  a  mash  in 
the  morning  in  Summer  and  at  night  in  the 
Winter.  Whole  whea.t  is  given  for  the 
rest  of  the  time,  sometimes  a  few  oats  for 
a  change.  Can  you  suggest  a  change  that 
will  he  an  improvement?  Would  American 
I'oultry  Food  with  scraps  be  better?  They 
cost  $1.60  per  100. 

Connecticut.  c.  a.  b. 

The  mixture  given  is  good  for  a  mash. 
I  would  suggest  however  that  wheat 
middlings  in  place  of  half  of  the  bran 
would  be  an  improvement,  and  make  it 
equal  to  American  Poultry  Food,  at  less 
cost.  Corn,  either  whole  or  cracked, 
used  alternately  with  wheat,  is  better 
than  wheat  alone  when  fed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  such  a  mash.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  in  Winter. 

O.  W.  MAPES. 


The  Dip  That  Pays. 

Chloro-Naptholeum  Dip  is  a  direct  source 
of  profit  to  the  farmer  and  stock  breeder. 
It  enhances  the  value  of  his  herds— keeps 
them  in  good  health,  frees  them  from  para¬ 
sites,  and  greatly  lessens  the  Winter  mor¬ 
tality  amongst  cattle,  etc. 

It  is  absolutely  harmless  and  is  the  only 
scientifically  compounded  dip.  which  will 
not  harm  or  sicken.  A  solution  of  on3  part 
Chloro-Naptholeum  Dip  and  40  parts  of 
water,  used  as  a  dip  or  spray,  will  greatly 
benefit  your  stock.  If  your  cattle  are 
treated  with  it  before  going  into  Winter 
quarters  they  will  be  free  from  lice,  mange, 
etc.,  and  will  be  worth  25  per  cent  more 
to  you  in  the  Spring  than  if  they  had  been 
weakened  and  injured  by  parasites  and 
dis*'"se. 

If  there  is  no  agent  in  your  locality, 
order  from  the  West  Disinfecting  Co.,  inc.., 

4  K.  59th  St.,  New  York. 

Chloro-Naptholeum  Dip  costs:  1  gal.  $1.50; 

5  gals.  $6.75;  10  gals.  $12.50;  freight  paid  from 
nearest  dis^tributing  depot.  Warehouses  in 
all  big  cities.  It  costs  2  cents  to  get  par¬ 
ticulars  of  our  Hog  and  Sheep  dipping 
tanks  or  sprayers,  but  it’s  apt  to  save  you 
anywhere  from  $1  to  $3  when  you  place 


ChlorO'Naptholeum 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

Two  hundred  choice  birds  from  great  laying  strains; 
early  hatched  big  w  hlte  beauties,  with  yellow  skin  and 
legs.  Those  thinking  of  buying  will  do  well  to  write 
me  at  once.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

CLYMEU  8.  MBNQE8,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


GNAGEY  FARM. 

Jerseys  and  Berkshires  are  sold  on  approval.  Try 
us  on  young  stock.  SAMUEL  HBRSHBEHGEIt, 
Manager,  Grantsville,  Md. 


Choice  delaine  ewes  and  kams  at 

bargain  prices.  Stock  all  registered.  F.  C. 
MULKIN,  Friendship,  N.  Y. 


ACHTII  Yfl  I  I  fir*  on  HENS  and  CHICKS, 
UCA  In  lUUIUk  64-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


SUGAR  GROVE  FARM, 

Grantsville,  Md.,  the  home  of  the  Berkshires,  is 
again  offering  choice  Pigs  on  approval.  Try  them. 


Holstein  calves— Both  Sexes.  Chester 
WHITE  PIGS,  COLLIE  PUPS.  Fine  individ¬ 
uals  and  well  bred. 

H.  M.  LYON  &  SONS,  Spring  Hill,  Pa. 


Darred  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels  and  Pullets,  leading 
^  strains,  nicely  barred,  75c.  up.  C.  White  and  Berk¬ 
shire  Pigs.  Price  right.  D.  D.Rhlnesmith,  Lack,  Pa. 


fHOICE  JERSEY  RED  SWINE  for  sale.  Prices 
^  reasonable.  B.  L.  ALBERTSON,  Hope,  N.  J. 


McLennan  Bros.  Stock  Farm, 

Lyndon,  Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y. 

Holstein-Frlesian  Bull  for  sale;  Royal  Pauline 
HeKol,  No.  31.261;  born  May  8,  1902.  Also  a  number 
of  large,  handsome,  perfectly  marked  bull  calves,  6 
to  8  months  old,  sired  by  Corona  Spoftord  Pletertje, 
No.  30,160.  Inquire, 

P.  B.  McLennan,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


-The  flnest  lot  ever  offered 
for  sale  at  Shady  Lawn  Ferret 
Farm.  Price  list  free. 
Address,  W.  J.  WOOD,  New 
London,  Ohio. 


Breeders’  Directory 


|CDCCY^~®  Reg.  Heifers  and  3  Reg.  Bulls  from  ^ 
JCnOLl  0  to  10  months  old.  Solid  color;  “  St.  Lan: 
bert  strain.”*  J.  A.  HERR,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES.  Scotch  Collies,  Spayed 
Females.  SILAS  DECKER,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCRE8T  FARM,  Rifton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  T. 


BARGAINS  Holstein-Frlesian  Bull 


_ _ _ Calves. 

stock.  Write  promptly. 

W.  W 


Low  present  prices  to  reduce 
CHE*'”'"^.  ■W’TilIns.  N.  Y. 


CnO  0 1 1  C— Parebred  Holstein-Frlesian  Bulls 
rUn  uALl  from  5  to  18  months  old.  Improved 
Chester  White  Pigs  of  the  best  breeding  at  reasonable 
prices.  CHARLES  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 


FOR  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


Good  ones,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  Bulla, 
read,'  for  service. 

RANIBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 


Write  DELLHURST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


JR  SALE.— Holstein  Bull,  2  years  old.  Took  first 
urlze  at  Orange  County  Fair  over  five  competitors. 
"Ice  reasonable.  GEO.  M.  MAPES,  Howell,  N.  Y. 


|-|ERE  are  two  Jersey  Bulls  that  must  go?  They 
*  ^  are  both  sired  by  my  great  prize  winner.  Queen’s 
Czar,  65573.  No  1.  dropped  December  25. 1902,  Dam  Ida’s 
Orphan  Maid,  151.980.  No,  2.  dropped  April  22,  1903, 
Dam  Hickory’s  Rissa,  117,093.  (Butter  record  14  pounds 
10  ounces  in  7  days).  Any  fair  offerwlll  be  considered. 
Also  cows  and  heifers  for  sale. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Poolville,  N.  Y. 


ST.  LAM  BERT  and  Combination.  For  sale  25  Cows, 
8 Heifers,  33  Bulls.  S.  E.  NIVIN,  Landenburg,  Pa 


IP  yon  are  inmeed  of  good  Shropshire  Sheep,  of  both 
sexes,  all  ages,  write  to  J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Niagara 
Stock  Farm,  Lewiston,  N.  Y’.  L.  D.  RUM8EY,  Prop- 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

B.  F.  SHANNON,  907,  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa- 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  SrS:,': 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  Imported  stock  for  sale 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester,  Mich 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  BerRshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  if  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  I’a. 


Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots.  Dogs.  Cats, 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty  60  p  book,  10c 
Rates  free.  J  -A  BERGEY,  Box  8,  Telford,  Pa 


CTOCK  FOR  SALE— Cockerels,  Pullets  and  Hens. 
^  All  leading  varieties.  .Prices  lower  now  than 
later.  Write  to-day  and  state  your  wants. 

Mt.  BLANCO  I’OULTRY  FARM,  Mt.  Blanco,  Ohio. 


U/UITC  I  CPUnDlIC— ^"our  Cockerels  for  15  If 
linllL  LLUnUnnu  taken  now.  900  beauties 
from  big  eggs  from  big  hens.  All  purebred,  without 
dlsqualiflcations.  WHITE  &  RICE, 

t^Box  A,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies, ■mag'nificently 

bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wis. 


very  good  for  this  purpose. 

Billy  G.  Sf.coxd  is  not  a  great  suc¬ 
cess.  His  idea  of  balancing  his  own 
ration  differs  sufficienOy  from  that  of 
his  predecessor.  The  first  Billy  Gor- 
mand,  as  will  be  remembered,  consumed, 
a  good  deal  of  skim-milk  in  proportion 
to  amount  of  corn  eaten.  This  last  pig 
has  a  great  tooth  for  corn,  and  drinks 
but  little  milk.  By  the  time  he  weighed 
about  100  pounds,  he  was  very  fat,  and 
his  legs  were  weak,  so  that  he  began  to 
walk  on  his  knees  instead  of  on  his 
feet.  Prudence  whispered,  “butcher  him 
at  once.”  Curiosity  whispered,  “see  if 
you  can  feed  stiffness  into  those  bones.” 
The  latter  won  the  day,  and  he  was  put 
upon  a  diet  of  skim-milk  in  connection 
with  our  anti-corn  mixture,  in  which 
wheat  bran  and  middlings  predominate. 
He  is  not  as  fat  as  he  was,  but  his 
rickety  symptoms  are  fast  disappearing, 
and  lie  now  walks  upon  his  feet  again. 
There  is  surely  an  individuality  about 
each  animal  which  makes  it  hard  to 
apply  any  hard  and  fast  rule  to  all 
cases.  This  makes  a  large  opening  for 
“skill”  in  all  farming  operations. 

General  Syune  Notes. — The  Hope 
Farm  man  tells  me  that  he  is  thinking 
of  trying  to  buy  his  young  pigs  for  feed¬ 
ing,  in  preference  to  breeding  them  him¬ 
self.  I  predict  an  unsatisfactory  out¬ 
come.  In  most  localities  the  time  and 


FREE  VETERINARY 
DURING  NOVEMBER 

Until  December  lat, Dr.  Hess <M.D.,D.V.S.) 
will  furnish  every  reader  of  this  paper  a 
letter  of  advice  and  a  special  stock  pre¬ 
scription,  free  of  charge.  This  Informa¬ 
tion  is  free  to  users  of  Dr.  Hess  prepara¬ 
tions  at  all  times,  but  this  month  we 
offer  it  to  those  who  have  never  used 
our  goods  as  a  means  of  demonstrat¬ 
ing  Dr,  Hess’  ability  to  formulate 
stock  preparations.  If  you  are  in 
need  of  special  veterinary  advice, 
describe  your  difiSculty  fully  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Ash¬ 
land,  Ohio,  care  of  Information 
Bureau,  and  the  letter  of  advice 
and  prescription  will  be  furnished 
you  free,  providing  you  state  what 
stock  you  have  (number  of  head  ot 
each  kind),  what  stock  food  you  have 
fed,  and  mention  this  paper.  Enclose  2c 
stamp  for  reply. 


Feeders  who  use  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  are  free  from  the  usual 
fears  that  attend  the  last  few  weeks’  feeding,  aud  the  danger 
of  failing  weight  from  lost  appetite  in  the  very  last  days  before 
marketing.  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food,  the  great  stock  tonic,  keeps 
up  appetite  and  compels  the  digestion  of  all  the  foods  eaten — 
that  means  economical  feeding  and  a  wonderful  develop¬ 
ment  of  solid  flesh  and  fat;  shortens  the  feeding  period  thirty 
to  sixty  days;  prevents  disease  by  keeping  the  animal  in 
perfect  physical  condition;  gives  that  thrifty  and  vigorous 
appearance  that  makes  cattle  “top  the  market”  at  selling  time. 

Dr*  Hess 
Stock  Food 

is  a  product  of  science,  formulated  by  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.)  If  tbe 
medical  and  veterinary  colleges  know  of  nothing  better  it  must  be 
good.  No  unprofessional  manufacturer  can  equal  it. 

Oar  Information  Bureau.— For  any  disease  or  condition  for  which 
Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  is  not  recommended,  a  little  yellow  card  enclosed  in 
every  package  entitles  you  to  a  letter  of  advice  and  a  special  prescription 
from  Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.  V.  8.)  In  this  manner  you  are  provided  with  a 
universal  treatment  for  all  stock  diseases,  either  in  the  Stock  Food  itself 
or  in  the  special  prescrip- 


Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  Is  sold  ou  a  vrrltten 
fjnarantee,  100  lbs.  $5.00  (except  in  Canada 
and  Pacific  Slope)  smaller  quantities  at 
sllglit  adTancc.  Fed  An  a  small  dose. 


tion  to  which  the  little 
yellow  card  entitles  you. 

Indorsements  from  physi¬ 
cians,  scientists  and  feeders 
furnished  on  application. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Also  Manfgs.  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  and  Dr.  Hess  Healing  Powder. 
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Ailing  Animals. 

Lampas  in  Colt. 

We  have  a  four-year-old  colt  which  has 
a  swelling  of  the  gums  which  covers  his 
teeth  in  front,  or  nearly  covers  them, 
growing  down  to  the  edge  of  the  teeth 
from  the  roof  of  mouth,  called  lampers  by 
some.  Will  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for 
him?  I  do  not  want  anything  done  to  him 
that  will  make  him  slobber  all  his  life. 
Theresa,  N.  Y.  J.  h.  p. 

This  is  a  favorite  disease  with  some 
people  who  are  never  satisfied  unless 
showing  their  skill  in  operating  with  a 
hot  iron,  or  a  knife  on  the  tender  bars 
of  the  horse’s  mouth.  It  affects  young 
horses  before  they  have  their  full  com¬ 
plement  of  teeth;  young  horses  changed 
from  pasture  to  dry,  hard  food  in  the 
stable  will  be  troubled  with  it.  The 
bars  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth  slightly 
inflame,  and  a  horse  will  fail  to  eat  his 
food.  Knowing  its  cause,  the  treat¬ 
ment  is  simple;  merely  give  soft  food 
consisting  of  bran  mashes  to  keep  the 
, bowels  open,  soaked  or  scalded  oats 
for  a  few  days,  and  the  trouble  will  dis¬ 
appear.  Never  let  any  fool  burn  or  cut 
the  so-called  lampers. 

Horse  with  Impaired  Digestion. 

I  have  a  horse  that  is  becoming  very 
thin;  he  has  worked  hard  all  Summer, 
seemed  well  and  ate  well;  worked  on  farm 
all  the  time  but  two  months  when  worked 
on  scraper  on  traction  road.  Bowels  and 
kidneys  are  about  right;  fed  from  six  to 
eight  quarts  oats  at  feed  for  the  last  two 
months;  before  that  eight  to  10  ears  corn, 
two  quarts  bran  and  handful  oil  meal  at 
a  feed,  with  all  the  Timothy  hay  he  would 
eat,  yet  he  gets  thinner  all  the  time.  He 
is  about  11  years  old.  What  can  we  feed 
him  to  fatten  him?  We  have  quit  work¬ 
ing  him  and  are  feeding  now  two  quarts 
corn  and  oats  ground,  two  Quarts  bran 
and  two  or  three  ears  new  corn.  Will  it 
hurt  to  use  him  in  the  team  to  do  ordinary 
work,  or  should  we  let  him  rest  longer? 
lie  seems  to  feel  well,  only  acts  tired;  eats 
well  and  seems  to  be  hungry  at  meal  time. 
Would  Alfalfa  hay  be  better  to  fatten  him 
than  Timothy  or  corn  fodder?  p.  r.  f. 
Madisonville.  O. 

I  mistrust  that  your  horse’s  teeth  aro 
in  bad  condition,  and  need  attending  to. 
The  first  thing  is  take  the  horse  to  a 
qualified  veterinary  surgeon  and  have 
his  teeth  examined,  for  no  horse  will 
thrive  with  bad  teeth;  also  feed  him 
part  bran  and  part  oats,  about  six  quarts 
three  times  a  day,  with  a  limited 
amount  of  hay,  and  have  your  druggist 
put  up  the  following  condition  powders: 
Ground  nitrate  of  potash,  one  pound; 
powdered  sulphate  of  iron,  one  pound; 
soda  bi-carbonate,  one  pound;  powdereo 
gentian,  one  pound;  ginger,  two  pounds. 
Have  this  mixed  thoroughly  together 
and  give  a  teaspoonful  three  times  a 
day  in  his  food.  Do  not  forget  to  have 
the  teeth  attended  to  at  once. 

SQUAD  BREEDING. 

The  Homer  pigeons  are  the  best 
squab  breeders,  for  they  breed  much 
faster  than  any  other  kind.  They 
also  take  the  best  care  of  their  young, 
giving  them  good  treatment  even 
in  the  coldest  weather.  When  buying 
breeding  stock  buy  only  of  reliable 
breeders,  for  if  you  don’t  you  are  liable 
to  get  the  poorest  of  their  flock,  or  old 
worn-out  birds.  It  is  better  to  pay  a 
fair  price  and  get  good  stock,  as  it  costs 
about  as  much  to  raise  poor  squabs  as 
to  raise  good  ones.  Good  squabs  will 
always  sell  easily  and  bring  a  good 
price.  The  best  breeders  are  good  strong 
birds  from  one  to  six  years  old;  if  they 
are  younger  or  older  the  squabs  will  not 
average  as  large  or  plump,  nor  will  the 
birds  breed  so  fast.  Very  old  birds  do 
not  breed  well  in  cold  weather,  and  as 
that  is  when  the  squabs  bring  the  high¬ 
est  price  the  younger  birds  are  the  more 
profitable.  The  young  birds  will  begin 
to  breed  when  they  are  about  six  months 
old,  but  the  first  squabs  are  generally 
small  or  thin,  but  after  they  have  hred 
a  few  times  they  are  fine  breeders.  I 
have  a  young  pair  of  birds  that  have 
just  bred  the  second  time,  and  this  pair 
of  squabs  are  large  and  plump. 
Abington,  Mass.  a.  b.  h. 


HINTS  ON  BUYING  COWS. 

A  well-to-do  farmer  past  middle  life 
gave  us  a  little  homily  the  other  day  on 
buying  cows  that  is  in  line  with  our 
own  experience: 

‘‘When  you  go  into  a  barn  to  see  a 
cow  with  a  view  to  buying,  and  the  cow 
doesn’t  please  you  thoroughly  at  the 
first  look,  you  get  out  of  the  barn  and 
go  home.  If  you  stay  around  and  try 
to  have  her  suit  you  or  to  find  the  good 
points  on  her  that  are  not  there,  you’ll 
be  apt  to  buy  her,  and  nine  chances  in 
ten  you’ll  find  she  isn’t  what  you  want 
at  all,  and  you  are  stuck,”  How  can  you 
defraud  a  man  more  than  to  get  him  to 
buy  a  cow  that  is  continually  asking 
for  more  than  she  returns?  It  is  also 
a  good  plan  to  have  in  mind  that  under 
ordinary  circumstances  the  average 
dairyman  is  not  going  to  sell  you  his 
best  cows,  and  there  is  generally  some 
reason  given  besides  the  true  one  why 
he  wants  to  get  rid  of  that  particular 
cow.  Why  not  quit  buying  and  raise 
your  own  cows?  That  may  be  some¬ 
thing  of  a  lottery,  but  not  anywhere 
near  like  the  one  of  trying  to  purchase 
profitable  cows.  Start  in  with  a  good 
bull  to  head  the  herd.  Many  times  we 
have  heard  that  a  good  bull  is  half  the 
herd,  but  it  is  also  true,  as  has  been 
said,  that  a  ‘poor  bull  is  the  whole  of 
the  herd.  Get  one  from  a  good  dam 
and  grand  dam,  and  when  you  have  him 
keep  him,  not  as  too  many  farmers  do, 
even  as  we  have  done  ourselves,  tied 
up  in  a  stable  constantly,  or  in  a  small 
box  stall,  and  only  let  out  daily  to 
drink  or  as  occasion  requires.  A  bull 
kept  in  this  manner  soon  becomes  use¬ 
less,  and  one  has  to  turn  him  off  at 
three  or  four  years  of  age  before  one 
knows  of  what  value  he  is,  and  before 
his  heifers  have  time  to  show  their 
worth.  We  sold  one  for  beef  whose 
heifers  have  nearly  all  turned  out  fine 
milkers  and  with  good  udders,  but  he 
had  been  kept  without  proper  exercise 
and  lost  his  vitality.  Had  we  known 
his  good  getting  qualities  we  should 
perhaps  have  pursued  a  different  method 
and  had  a  valuable  hull  for  years.  We 
have  found  bulls  more  quiet  and  better 
to  handle  if  kept  in  the  stable  where 
they  can  see  other  cows  or  animals 
than  when  kept  alone. 

ir.  G.  MANCHESTER. 

A  Cute  Turkey. — A  sub-scriber  sends  us 
the  following  clipping  from  a  local  Ohio 
paper:  "Mrs.  John  Bromley,  of  Richfield 
township,  Henry  County,  has  a  turkey  hen 
which  is  a  source  of  continual  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  as  a  vaudeville  artist  this  re¬ 
markable  fowl  stands  at  the  top  notch. 
Eleven  years  ago  Mrs.  B.  found  one  of 
her  hen  turkeys  was  continually  abusing 
one  of  her  brood,  would  not  allow  it  to  eat 
with  its  little  brothers  and  sisters,  would 
strike  it  with  her  wing  and  knock  it 
over  every  time  it  came  in  reach.  Mrs. 
B.  finally  took  the  poor  little  thing  into 
the  house  and  raised  it  by  hand,  making 
a  great  pet  of  it.  As  the  turkey  grew  up 
it  was  so  entertaining  that  it  was  named 
‘Cute,’  and  would  come  at  the  call  of  its 
name  from  any  place  within  hearing.  The 
first  Summer  of  this  hen’s  maturity  she 
laid  SO  eggs  and  hatched  and  raised  18 
turks,  and  for  five  years  she  averaged 
about  the  same  number  of  eggs  and  the 
•same  number  of  young.  The  sixth  year 
Cute  made  her  nest  as  usual,  and  visited 
it  daily,  but  never  an  egg  was  produced. 
Finally  Mrs.  B..  to  surprise  Cute,  placed 
a  Guinea  hen’s  egg  in  the  nest,  and 
watched  Cute  to  see  what  she  thought  of 
the  little  egg.  Cute  came  at  the  usual  time, 
and  observing  the  Guinea  egg— turning 
first  one  eye  and  then  the  other  on  it— she 
stepped  into  the  nest  and  with  her  foot 
kicked  the  egg  fully  six  feet  away.  She 
then  sat  down  and  went  through  the  usual 
preten.se  of  laying.  At  the  end  of  three 
weeks,  Mrs.  B.  placed  18  eggs,  turkey, 
chicken  and  Guinea  eggs,  in  Cute’s  nest, 
and  the  old  girl  accepted  the  situation  and 
hatched  them  all  out.  And  for  the  past 
six  years  Cute  has  done  the  same  thing, 
never  laying  an  egg,  but  always  making 
a  nest  and  hatching  the  eggs  supplied  to 
her.” 


Pish  and  Fowls.- I  have  never  fed  ra 
meat  to  poultry.  My  fowls  have  a  wlc 
range,  and  appear  to  find  sufficient  insei 
life  to  answer  all  purposes.  Being  on  sa 
water  they  at  times  have  been  given  fisl 
which  were  baked  before  being  fed.  I  ha\ 
heard  that  a  fish  diet  would  taint  the  egg, 
but  from  the  amount  given  have  nevt 
noticed  any  such  results.  a.  i. 

River  View,  Fla. 


Cream 

Separator 


and 

Did 


is  dissatisfied  with  it? 
you  ever  hear  of  a  man 


who  IS  operating  his  dairy  in 
the  “Empire  Way,”  who  is 
not  making  more  money  than 
he  ever  did  before? 

You  never  did — because  the 
Empire  Separator  and  the 
Empire  way  of  dairying 
^  bring  money  and  success. 

Ask  Any 
Empire  Vser. 

If  you  want  to  know  more 
of  the  Empire  Separator 
and  the  “Empire  Way,” 
write  for  our  books.  They 
are  free. 

Empire  Cream 
Separator  Co., 

Bloomfield,  N.  J.  Chicago,  III. 

The  weekly  sales  of  the 
Empire  have  increased  1,000 
per  cent  in  three  years.  Does 
that  mean  anything? 


>/  Ui 


nuYV  lu  rccUANU  UKttU  HUUi 

is  of  importance  to  swine  growers.  / 
practical,  clean,  common-sense  swini 
paper  for  fanners  can  be  had  from  no-v 
•  to  January,  1905,  by  sending  10  Cent 
^  _Iu  Silver  atpuce  to 

BLOODED  STOCK, 
Oxford,  Pa. 


pOnly  One  Hand 

needed  to  stanchion  Cattle 
if  you  have  our 

Steel  Latch  Stanchion 

When  open  is  locked  ready  for 
cattleto  comcin:  closed. itswings 
I  freely.  Best  dairy  cattle  tie  be¬ 
cause  comfortable  and  quiet; 

;  grreatest  freedom.  Made  of  selected 
hardwood  oil  finished.  We  are  the  sole  manufac¬ 
turers.  Write  now  for  circulars  and  delivered  prices. 
TOLEDO  PLOW  CO.»  DepU  TOLEDO*  OUlO, 


SENT 

under  positiveguaran- 
tee  to  refund  money 
if  not  satisfactory.  No 
bolting  food.  Perfect 
digestion.  Ail  tinned. 
_  no  rust, easily  cleaned. 

KEYSTONE  CALF  FEEDER.. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  leading  dairymen,  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  and  experiment  stations.  Complete  with  extra  nipple, 
J1.60,  express  prepaid.  Book  free.  Agents  wanted. 

M.  T.  PHILLIPS.  Box  18,  Pomeroy,  Pa,. 


WE’LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

and  send  4  ilu^y  Wheel.,  SImI  Tire  on,  .  $T.2& 

With  Bubber  Tires,  $1&.00.  I  mfg.  wheels  ^  to  4  In. 
tread.  Top  Buggies,  |28.76;  Harness,  fS.dd  WrlU  for 
eatalogns.  Learn  how  to  bay  Tohloles  and  parts  dlreot. 
Wagon  Umbrolla  YBXK.  W.  B.  BOOB,  ClaeUnaU,  O- 


Throwing 

Q  D  ® 

•utter 

— 


TuethofTof  Bkimming 
rnilk  is  rank  folly.  With  a 
National  Cream  Beparatot* 
you  can  save  60  per  cent,  of  the 
Dutter-fat  you  are  now  throwing 
separates  warm  milk,  and 
nilk  ora  tem  perature  aslow  down  as 
05  degrees,  light  or  heavy  cream  and 
Bkims  practically  clean,  W e  send  it 

Free  for  I O  Days 

’.i.^®t  vou  test  It — see  for  yonr- 
Beir  the  saving  it  makes.  I  f  not 
satisfactory  send  it  back— wo 
pay  all  costs.  CafaJogue  free. 
National  DsIrynachlaeCo., 

“■  Newark,  N.  J, 


DE  LAVAL 

CREIM  SEPARATORS 

As  much  better  than  imitating 
separators  as  such  separators 
are  better  than  setting  systems. 

SeiKl  for  catalogrne  and  name  of 
nearest  local  agent. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 


74  Cortlandt  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 
CHICAGO. 


Run  By  Hand  or  Powers 
Take  Your  Choice. 


When  you 

Buy  a 
Tubular 

you  know  you 
have  a  separa¬ 
tor  that  thons- 
a  n  d  s  and 
thousands  of 
dairymen  have 
pronounced 
to  be  the  best 
in  the  world.  They  are  not  like  other  separa-  ' 
tors;  they  are  more  convenient,  more  durable, 
more  simple,  safe  and  efficient.  Ifyou  wantus 
to  show  you  this  difference  wrke  for  catalog  153 . 

The  Sharpies  Co.g  P.  M.  Sharpies, 

Chicago,  III,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


DOLLARS  AND  DOLLARS 

in  the  poultry  business.  Profits 
greater  today  than  ever  before. 
Start  right  and  your  success  is 
certain.  The  Inland  with  64 
to  100  pages  a  month  is  the 
finest  paper  published  and 
tells  how  to  make  poultry  pay 
Sample  copy  for  the 

asking.  Subscribe  now  and 
receive  Book,  “P  Ians  for 
Poultry  Houses,”  'F  REE. 
Inland  Poultry  journal  Co., 
29  Cord  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


vnc,  E.UU9 

I  w  I  Humphrey  Bone  Cutter, 
Humphrey  Clover  Culler, 

will  double  egg  yield.  Poultry  Book  sent  free. 

HUMPHRET,  Fall  Straat  Factory.  JOLIET,  ILL. 


Nothing  equals  green  cut  bone  for  hens. 
Any  one  can  cut  it  with 

Mann’s  MmiH  Bone  Gutter. 

Open  hopper.  Automatic  feed.  10  Day®* 
EreeTrliil.  Nopayuntil  you 're  satisfied. 

Ifyou  don't  liko  It,  return  at  our  expense.  Isn’t  tbia 
better  for  you  thno  to  pay  for  &  machine  you  never 

•.ri«i?c»ti'grr«.  MANN  CO.,, 

Box  16,  Bllford,  Bass. 


nm  buys 

complete  with  cover,  elbow,  pipe  and  damper. 

Kettle  .8  polished  and  smooth.  Jacket 
made  of  heavy  steel.  Burns  any  kind  of 
fuel  Flues  distribute  heat  alt  over. 
Boils  60  gallons  in  20  minutes.  Cooks 
anything.  Handy  for  butchering  and  a 
hundred  other  things  on  the  farm. 
ATUCD  CI7EC  m  to  loO  gallons  at 
UinCII  Oi4Cd  f4.30  to  S12.66.  Cut 
this  ad  out  and  send  It  to  us  and  we  will 
mall  you  free  the  largest  farm  maohina 
catalog  ever  printed.  Write  to-day. 

MARVIN  SMITH  CO.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Handy  Farm  Wagons 


make  the  work  easier  forbetfi  Ihe  man  and  team 
The  tires  being  widetheydonotcutinto  the  ground; 
the  labor  of  loading  is  reduced  many  times.oecause 
of  the  short  lift.  They  aro  equipped  with  our  fam¬ 
ous  Electric  Steel  W'heeln,  eitherstraightorstag- 
ger  spokes.  Wheels  any  height  from  24  to  60  Inches. 
White  hickory  axles,  steel  bounds.  Guaranteed  to 
carry  4000  Ihs.  Why  not  get  started  iTghtfcy  putting 
In  one  of  these  wagons.  We  make  our  steel  wheel. 

I  to  fit  any  wagon.  W  rite  for  the  catalog.  It  I  a  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  88  QUINCY,  ILL 
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Mcxiern  Merchandising 


Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  about  the  question  of  getting  your  household  supplies  to  the  best  advantage?  Are 
you  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  way  things  are  running — with  the  prices  you  pay,  the  quality  of  the  goods,  the  range 
of  selection  and  the  general  question  of  making  both  ends  meet?  Perhaps  you  buy  your  supplies  from  the  cross-roads 
store,  just  because  your  grandfather  did.  Perhaps  you  are  tied  up  to  the  general  store  because  you  can  trade  in  your 
butter  and  eggs  at  a  low  price  and  take  it  out  in  trade  at  a  high  price.  Possibly  you  have  never  thought  about  it  one 
way  or  the  other.  It  is  time  to  think.  You  have  got  to  live  and  support  your  family.  Your  income  is  limited 
to  so  many  dollars  per  year,  and  you  have  got  to  figure  out  the  expense  account  so  that  things  will  come  out  right 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  If  you  can  make  both  ends  meet  nicely  and  lay  aside  a  tidy  sum  for  a  rainy  day,  you 
are  only  doing  what  every  head  of  a  family  should  endeavor  to  do,  and  if  you  don’t  do  it  you  are  simply  inviting 
misery  for  the  next  time  the  crop  fails.  If  a  dollar  looks  as  big  to  you  as  we  think  it  does,  we  want  you  to  think 
over  this  question  of  modern  merchandising  and  see  just  what  it  means.  It  means  different  things  to  different  people. 
To  some  it  means  buying  everything  on  credit,  then  mortgaging  the  farm  when  settlement  day  comes  around.  Others  think  cheap  gwds  the 
pathway  to  economy — the  cheap,  worthless  trash  that  is  advertised  so  brazenly  at  “  the  lowest  price  on  earth.”  Many  pewe  send  oft  to  the 
city  and  get  a  jack  knife  at  a  25  cents  saving,  and  then  fall  back  into  the  old  rut  in  buying  the  balance  of  their  supplies.  Our  idea  of  modern 
merchandising  is  to  supply  all  your  wants — everything  you  eat,  wear  or  use — for  yourself,  your  family  and  the  hired  rnan,  at  an  average  saving 
of  1 5  to  40  per  cent,  which  means  that  if  your  yearly  purchases  amount  to  $200,  you  can  save  something  like  $50;  or  $100  it  it  rosts  you 
$400  a  year  to  live.  Are  you  so  well  off  that  $100,  or  even  $50  does  not  interest  you?  Then  again,  consider  the  advantages.  Absolutely 
reliable  merchandise  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  an  unlimited  range  of  selection.  New  goods.  Prompt  service.  Prices  that  spell  econ^y. 
and  the  certain  knowledge  that  absolute  satisfaction  is  the  keynote  to  every  transaction.  To  make  trading  with  Possible,  we  issue  a  rata- 
logueof  1128  pages,  in  which  almost  everything  imaginable,  including  Vehicles  and  Farm  Implements,  Is  illustrated,  described  Pj^*;  ; 
This  catalogue  can  be  absolutely  depended  upon  and  enables  you  to  select  your  entire  bill  of  merchandise  without  hurry  or  confusion  and 
wilh  “e  that  everything  will  be  found  exactly  as  described  or  you  need  not  keep  it.  We  ask  you  to  get  out  of  your  present  rut  and 

give  our  methods  a  trial.  We  satisfy  others  and  will  satisfy  you.  There  never  was  a  better  time  than  right  now  to  begin,  for  we  have  Just 
issued  a  new  catalogue  full  of  the  things  you  will  need  to  see  you  through  this  winter,  and  you  c^  make  no  better  investment  tMn  to  *>“  out 
this  coupon  and  send  It  to  us  now  while  the  subject  is  in  your  mind.  We  ask  15  cents,  merely  as  an  evidence  of  good  faith  on  your  part. 
If  you  will  risk  1 5  cents,  we  will  risk  sending  you  a  catalogue  that  costs  us 

over  half  a  dollar  to  print  and  is  so  big  that  it  requires  26  cents  postage.  -  — — 

It  is  our  76  cents  against  your  15  cents.  Will  you  do  it?  Write  today. 


Lavintf  in  Supplies:  Living  from  hand  to  mouth  is  oneway  of  living,  but  why  not  get  your  supplies  on  a  wholesale  ^fsis^d  avoid  the 
petty  annoyances  of  retail  buying,  to  say  nothing  of  making  four  dollars  go  as  far  as  five  dollars  used  to-  That  s  the  '*5'  vpu  see  hanging 

onthewall.  Supplied  with  loops  to  hang  up  with,  A  postal  will  bring  it.  Nothing  like  groceries  for  a  foundation  fora  100-lb.  freight  shipment. 

Montgomery  Ward  Co. 

Michigan  Avenue,  Madison  and  Washington  Streets,  Chicago 

Thousands  of  readers  of  this  paper  noticed  our  advertisement  last  month  and  sent  in  their  applltration  for  our  Catalogue  No.  72.  A  new  edition 

is  just  off  the  press.  Requests  will  be  filled  in  order  of  their  receipt.  Do  not  delay. 


Montgomery  Ward  fy  Co.,  Chicago 

Enclosed  find  1 5  cents  for  partial  postage  on  Catalogue 
No.  72,  as  advertised  in  Rural  New  Yorker. 


Name 

(Be  BUro  to  write  very  jrfainiy)  ^ 

Route  No . — 

Countv  . .  ..State — - 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLES  A  I.®:  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Bams,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  VE  Dcalera 
profits.  In  use  61  y**ar«.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Cranre.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples* 
0.  V/.  INQERSOLL,  84G  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FREE 


Thiii  magplficent 

PARLOR  LAMP, 

beautifully  decorated, 
with  an  order  for  20  lbs. 
of  New  Crop,  60c.  Tea, 
or  20  lbs.  Baking  Powder, 
45c.  a  lb.,  or  an  assorted 
order  Teas  and  B.  P.,  or 
60  lbs.  Bomosa  Coffee, 
83c.  a  lb. 

COIT  POUTS,  which  can  be 
exchanged  for  many  IHsifc* 
nillcent  Premiums,  giv¬ 
en  with  every  25c.  worth  of 
Tea, Coffee.  Baking  Powder, 
Spices  and  Extracts. 
8«ndto(1ii7  for  our  Premium 
Lilt,  prices  and  direotlotu. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co. 
Box  290, 31-33  Vesey  St.,N.  Y . 


WATER  TANKS 


MADK  OF 


ARK  THE 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Uider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  but  if  you  want 
water  every  aay  while  your  bowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wiud  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  in  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  which  Is  proof 
!  that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 


Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


CYCLONE 


CUHER 


,S.5  Warren  St..  New  Yokk. 
23U  Franklin  St..  Boston. 


693  Craig  St.,  MONTIIKAI.,  P.  Q. 
Tenlente-liey  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 
23  Pitt  St.,  Syunky,  N.  8.  W. 


40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

40  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

Jack  of  All  Trades 

-A  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

of  the  most  modem  typa  for  farm  use! 
Pumps  Wafer— Saws  Wood— Runs  Separators 
Shells  Corn- Grinds  Feed— Churns  Butler 
And  is  adapted  to  many  other  jobs  on  the  farm. 

Saves  Labor — Earns  Money 

Write  for  free  deicriptive  catalogue  “V.” 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Company, 

NEW  YORK. 


ltAIiPHB.CAKTEK  CO.,  26  Cortlandt  St„N»y 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogno  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  8yracuse,N.  Y. 


rOIENTIFlC  GRINDING  MILLS  grind  Corn 
a  In  the  ear,  or  Grain  in  any  form.  Strong,  exact, 
'  reliable.  Catalogue  D  mailed  free. 

FOGS  MFG.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


CATTIE  WATERING  BASINS 

6.tnENEY^S0N, 

LOCK  BOX^OOeg 


1 


Daily  Stable  Duties 

such  Its  fi.exiing  and  cleaning  are  made  light 
by  using  Louden’s 

Feed  and  Litter 
Carrier. 

Box  of  ample  capacity  carried  everywhere 
through  stablings,  over  switches  and  on 
curved  tracks.  Euns  easy  on  roller  bearing 
track  wheels,  any  desired  height  above  head. 
A  labor  and  time  saver — no  barn  complete 
without  it.  Ask  for 


MAJESTIC  FEED  SHELLER. 

This  labor-saving  machine  meets  the  imperative  demands  of 
large  farmers,  feed  stores,  millsaud  elevator  men.  Itisfurnished 
either  mounted  or  unmounted  with  wagon  box  elevator 
or  double  sacking  elevator  as  illustrated.  Its  capacity  is 

75  to  1 00  Bushels  An  Hour. 

The  mounted  sheller  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  carrying  on 
a  profitable  neighborhood  business  in  custom  shelling.  It  will  not 
choke,  is  perfect  working  in  sacking  and  feeding  attachments 
Built  for  long,  efficient  service  and  fully  guaranteed.  We  make  20 
styles  of  shellers,  both  hand  and  power.  Ask  for  free  catalogue. 
KEYSTONE  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  1 B47  N.  Beaver  SI.,  York,  Pa. 


FEED  AND 
ENSILAGE 

With  TRAVELING  TABLE  and  BLOWER 

Guaranteed  to  out. 
split,  shred  and  ele 
vote  ensilage  60  feet 
I  perpendicular  heiglit. 
For  catalog  address 

FARMERS  MFG.  CO. 
Box  405,  Sebrinq,  Ohio 

WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

;  We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METALWNEEL  CO. 

HAVANA.  ILL. 


GUTTERS  AND  BLOWERS. 

Built  on  the  right  principle.  Without  any  air  blast  the  ensilage 
would  be  thrown  15  feet.  Only  a  light  blast  required  to  do  the 
rest.  “They  throw  and  blow.”  Also  horse  powers,  engines, 
silos,  etc.  HARDER  MFC.  CO..  Coblesklll,  M.  Y. 


EACH  LITTLE  WIND 

that  blows  is  turned  into  value  for  the 
man  who  pumps  or  generates 
power  for  grinding,  sawing,  etc., 
with  the 

.Freeman 
Steel  Windmills. 

Mills  with 
genius  to 
wp  r  k  and 
strength  t  o 
stand.  Full 
line  high  grades  with  special  four 
post  angle  steel  tower.  Also  Feed 
Cutters,  Wood  Saws,  Corn  Shel¬ 
lers,  etc.  Write  for  catalog  102 

S.  Freeman  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co.. 


Raoln., 

Wla. 


I’ree  catalog  showing 
such  other  specialties 
as  Hay  Tools.  Flexible 
Barn  Door  Bangers, 
Overhead  Trolleys, 
Switches,  etc.  Addi  ess 

;  uden  Machinery  Co. 
39  Broadway, 
Falrlleld,  Iowa. 


Portable  Saw  Mills 

with  Engines  and  Boilers  Complete. 

Made  in  seven  sizes,  friction  feed,  cable 
liglitnlng  gig,  patent  cliain  set  works  and 
improved  dogs.  AJAX  CENTER 
CRANK  ENGINES  are  constructed 
with  especial  reference  to  the  peculiar 
work  required  of  tliem.  This  com¬ 
bination  of  engine  and  mill 
makes  the  l>est  sawmill 
outfit  on  earth. 

A.B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd. 

York,  Pa. 


“Millions  for  Farmers” 

EX  AS 
OBACCO 
RACTS 


CUBAN  LEAF 


So  Says  Secretary  Wilson 
U.  S.  Dep’t  of  Agriculture 
Filler  and  Wrapper 
can  be  grown  in  Fast 
Texas  on  line  of  the 


[Write  for  Full  informa¬ 
tion  to... 


Fxhaustive  tests 
prove  that  the 
finest  grade  of.. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

Soils  and  Climate  similar  to  the  famous  Vuelta  Abajo  District  of 
Pinar  del  Bio,  Cuba. 

T.  J.  ANDERSON,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Rooston,  Tex. 


THE  APPLETON 

N29 


HAND  FODDER 
CUTTER 

IT'S  A  GOOD  ONE  AND 
THE  PRICE  IS  LOW 

- BUY  IT 


Should  you  want  a  larger  power  ensilage  and  fodder 
culler  or  corn  busker,  sheller,  horse  power,  feed 
grinder,  wood  saw,  windmill,  farm  truck,  seeder, 
etc.,  send  at  once  for  our  free  Catalogue. 

VlpplelonMaiiutactiirlngCo.B.”,to!Ill°.uS.A. 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Bye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  it  again  in  perfect 
hundles.Can  becnani?ed 
in  fifteen  minu^  te  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thras^r  with  steoker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  po we 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  Send  foi  catalogue  B  to 
the  GKANT-FBKRIS  COMPANY,  Troy,  N-  Y- 
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fl  HARD  CLOVER  PROBLEM. 

How  Can  Clover  Be  Started? 

On  page  745  a  reader  in  British  Columbia  stated  his 
liard  problem.  He  has  planted  an  orchard  on  land 
formerly  covered  by  mountain  evergreens.  It  has  been 
Imrned  over  several  times— the  last  time  five  or  six  years 
ago.  Clover  refuses  to  grow  on  this  land,  though  else¬ 
where  in  the  neighborhood  it  does  well. 

Where  Timothy  and  clover  were  sown  to¬ 
gether  the  former  thrives  while  the  clover 
has  entirely  disappeared.  Our  friend 
asks:  “How  is  this,  when  clover  has  the 
power  of  taking  its  nitrogen  from  the 
air?  One  hears  all  kinds  of  theories  ad¬ 
vanced  as  to  why  the  land  will  not  yield 
at  first;  some  say  that  it  is  the  ‘lye,’ 
others  the  ‘turpentine,’  and  again  ‘the 
pitch  and  pine  needles’  the  soil  contains 
that  makes  two  or  three  years’  cultiva¬ 
tion  essential  to  crop  production.  What 
is  the  real  cause  of  the  failure  of  the 
leguminous  family  of  plants,  for  peas, 
beans,  etc.,  seem  to  fare  no  better  than 
the  clover?  What  will  be  the  best  mode 
of  procedure  to  obtain  a  leguminous 
cover  crop  for  the  orchard?”  We  called 
for  a  discussion  of  this  problem  and  vari¬ 
ous  reasons  are  offered.  Here  is  one: 

Lime  to  Correct  the  Acid. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  pine  needles 
which  are  to  blame  for  the  futile  at¬ 
tempts  to  raise  Red  clover  and  other 
legumes  on  this  land.  The  acids  se¬ 
creted  from  these  needles  are  poison¬ 
ous  to  nearly  aU  vegetable  growth,  and 
unless  decomposed,  or  the  acid  neutral¬ 
ized  in  some  way  there  will  be  no  use 
in  trying  to  grow  legumes  on  this  land. 

There  is  no  better  neutralizer  and  de¬ 
composer  than  common  lime,  and  this 
should  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  from 
2,000  to  3,000  pounds  to  the  acre.  The 
FalJ  is  probably  the  best  time  for  its 
application,  yet  the  Spring  is  very  sat¬ 
isfactory.  The  lime  should  be  mixed 
with  the  soil  to  produce  best  results, 
yet  a  top-dressing  is  very  valuable 
when  cultivation  cannot  be  carried  on 
to  advantage.  After  applying  the  Ijime 
it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  obtain  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  pounds  of  soil  from  the 
land  which  you  say  produces  such  vig¬ 
orous  growth  .of  clover  in  order  to  in¬ 
oculate  the  soil  with  the  nitrogen  bac¬ 
teria  which  are  so  essential  to  plant 
growth.  V.  A.  n.\H ri.Ki'T. 

Mass.  Agl.  College. 

Need  of  Nitrogen  Bacteria. 

Another  suggestion  is  made  in  the 
following  note: 

1  think  that  the  answer  to  J.  W. 
uuestion  concerning  his  inability  to  get 
a  catch  of  clover  (page  745)  is  answered 
in  the  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  1902,  pages  333  to  342  In- 
vlusive.  Should  he  try  this  remedy  I 
would  be  much  interested  in  the  result. 

Ilis  bacteria  are  probabl.v  killed  by  fire. 

Rising,  Pa.  s.  p. 

The  article  referred  to  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  essay  on  the  nitrogen  bacteria  by 
Prof.  Geo.  T.  Moore.  It  is  stated  in 
Ibis  article  that  if  pure  sand  is  heated 
(o  red  heat  so  as  to  drive  off  all  the 
nitrates  and  then  peas  or  beans  are 
planted  in  it,  these  crops  will  gi’ow 
even  if  not  a  particle  of  nitrogen  is 
added  as  plant  food.  If  we  plant  wheat 
or  potatoes  in  the  same  way  in  the 
Band  the  plants  will  soon  die.  The 
reason  for  this  difference  in  growth 
is  that  the  beans  and  peas  are  able  to 


fix  or  secure  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  use  it 
for  their  growth,  while  the  wheat  and  potatoes  are 
not.  It  is  now  considered  proved  that  this  “fixing” 
of  nitrogen  is  done  by  tiny  bacteria  which  grow  and 
thrive  upon  the  roots  of  plants  like  peas,  beans  and 
clover.  Most  farmers  have  noticed  the  little  warts 
or  rough  growths  found  on  the  roots  of  such  plants. 


They  are  called  tubercles,  and  the  bacteria  live  and 
work  in  them.  When  these  tubercles  are  present 
the  crop  will  be  from  two  to  10  times  as  large  as  one 
on  the  same  soil  without  them.  The  tubercles  on  the 
roots  also  cause  the  plant  to  flower  and  fruit  earlier 
and  produce  more  seeds.  When  there  are  no  bacteria 
at  all  in  the  soil  the  crop  cannot  thrive.  S.  P.  thinks 
that  the  bacteria  in  the  soil  of  this 
orchard  were  all  destroyed  by  fire,  so 
that  the  clover  cannot  grow.  Some 
fields  and  some  regions  are  entirely 
without  these  clover  bacteria,  and  it 
is  little  use  trying  to  raise  clover  until 
they  are  supplied.  In  other  cases  the 
bacteria  may  be  in  the  soil,  but  unable 
to  do  their  work  because  the  soil  is 
■sour.  In  such  a  case  lime  will  sweet¬ 
en  the  soil  and  start  the  bacteria  at 
work,  if  there  are  no  bacteria  pres¬ 
ent  the  soil  may  be  “inoculated”— that 
is,  the  bacteria  may  be  started  in  it. 
This  may  be  done  by  bringing  soil 
fiom  another  field  where  clover  has 
grown  successfully  and  scattering  it 
through  the  field  where  clover  is  de¬ 
sired.  We  have  tried  this  method 
with  Soy  beans  and  know  that  the  bac¬ 
teria  can  be  introduced  in  this  way. 
Prof.  Moore  states  that  the  bacteria 
may  be  dried  and  held  for  a  long  time. 
A  package  about  the  size  of  an  yeast 
cake  will  hold  enough  to  inoculate  an 
acre  of  land.  This  cake  is  dissolved  in 
water,  which  is  then  used  to  soak  the 
seeds  or  sprinkled  over  a  wagonload 
of  earth  which  is  to  be  scattered  over 
the  acre  and  harrowed  in.  To  sum  the 
matter  up,  clover  does  not  have  the 
power  to  take  nitrogen  out  of  the  air 
unless  the  clover  bacteria  are  present. 
Soil  from  a  field  where  clover  does 
thrive  will  start  them  and  make  sure 
of  a  crop. 

PINE  SHAVINGS  AS  MANURE. 

V\’ill  pine  shavings,  used  as  bedding 
under  horses,  injure  land  when  applied  a.s 
manure?  Some  say  they  will  make  land 
•sour  after  a  few  years.  Is  this  so?  s. 
Germantown,  N.  Y. 

Fresh  pine  shavings  contain  an 
acid,  and  if  used  in  large  quantities 
will  sour  the  land.  When  used  for 
bedding  and  mixed  with  the  manure 
there  will  be  no  damage.  The  am¬ 
monia  in  the  liquids  will  correct  the 
acid  in  the  shavings.  They  should  be 
used  until  well  soaked  and  then  mixed 
in  the  manure  pile.  Shavings  handled 
in  this  way  have  been  used  for  years 
with  good  results.  They  make  a  good 
absorbent  and  are  easily  handled  in 
the  manure.  Fresh  sawdust  is  much 
the  isame  and  should  be  soaked  with 
the  liquids  or  well  mixed  in  the  pile 
before  spreading  on  the  ground.  Old 
sawdust  from  ice  houses  that  have  been 
in  use  for  some  years  may  often  be 
used  as  a  mulch,  or  even  plowed  into 
the  ground  without  passing  through 
the  stable,  but  we  consider  it  safer  to 
use  it  as  bedding  first.  Pine  needles 
are  used  at  the  South  for  mulching 
strawberries,  but  the  strawberry  will 
thrive  in  a  soil  so  acid  that  many  other 
crops  could  hardly  grow.  The  pre¬ 
judice  against  sawdust  and  shaving.s 
can  usually  be  traced  to  resuto  ob¬ 
tained  from  using  them  fresh. 
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REMARKABLE  CROP  STORIES. 

DYNAMITE  FOR  DIGGING.— I  find  in  digging 
holes  for  my  trees  out  in  my  old  wood  lot  that  about 
one-eighth  .of  a  pound  of  dynamite  put  down  two 
feet  with  a  crowbar  does  a  mighty  good  job  at  dig¬ 
ging  a  hole  and  at  the  same  time  does  a  lot  of  plow¬ 
ing  or  breaking  up  of  the  land  and  tearing  out  roots 
and  stones  that  is  quite  a  bit  of  culitivation.  I  am 
almost  inclined  to  think  that  perhaps  dynamite  may 
prove  to  be  the  thing  for  the  tillage  of  some  of  our 
roughest  land!  J-  n.  hale. 

Connecticut. 

CLEARING  OUT  STUMPS.— I  have  about  five  acres 
of  land  to  clear  of  green  stumps.  They  are  maple, 
beech,  birch,  elm  and  hemlock,  and  of  ordinary  size. 
The  ground  is  clay  loam  and  rather  loose.  It  will 
also  be  necessary  to  take  out  all  the  surface  roots, 
so  that  the  ground  may  be  entirely  clear,  at  least 
six  inches  deep.  Is  there  any  stump  puller  that  will 
take  them  out  well  and  at  reasonable  cost?  Or  is  it 
better  to  dig  the  stumps  or  blow  them  out  with  dyna¬ 
mite  or  powder?  Those  who  have  had  experience 
please  give  advice.  f-  t. 

Apulia,  N.  Y. 

STONES  AROUND  TREES.— 1  know  nothing  about 
fruit  raising,  but  a  few  years  ago  I  heard  a  Method¬ 
ist  preacher  say  that  he  had  seen  an  orchard  of  the 
most  wonderful  vitality  and  growth  and  that  around 
each  tree  there  had  been  piled  a  heap  of  stones.  Last 
Spring  we  had  an  apple  tree  and  a  peach  tree  each 
grown  upon  the  top  of  a  stony  dry  knoll,  each  mak¬ 
ing  a  sickly,  feeble  growth.  The  peach  tree  seemed 
to  have  an  advanced  case  of  yellows,  which  had  killed 
most  of  my  nearest  neighbors’  bearing  trees,  and  part 
of  our  own.  We  had  a  few  loads  of  broken  limestone. 
1  had  them  placed  around  the  two  diseased  trees, 
about  three  or  four  loads  around  each,  not  caring 
if  it  killed  or  cured  them.  As  to  the  result,  1  never 
saw  two  trees  make  a  stronger,  healthier  growth  than 
they  have  done  this  year.  I  think  the  stones  must 
have  caused  it.  m.  a.  d. 

West  Virginia. 

VALUE  OF  CLOVER.— You  will  remember  that  1 
w'rote  you  about  a  field  of  rye  and  Crimson  clover 
which  I  had  cut  for  hay  on  May  18.  Rye  six  feet  tall 
and  clover  two  feet  and  in  full  bloom.  That  being 
the  hot  week  in  May,  the  hay  was  nicely  cured  and 
yielded  over  seven  tons  from  2^4  acres.  This  ground 
was  plowed  on  May  28,  and  about  two  acres  of  it 
planted  with  Evergreen  sweet  corn  June  2  and  S. 
The  rest  of  the  field  was  planted  with  potatoes,  which 
grew  finely,  but  blight  ruined  the  crop.  The  corn 
came  up  badly  because  of  poor  seed,  but  it  is  the 
outcome  that  I  would  call  your  attention  to.  No 
fertilizer  was  used  with  the  corn  planting,  but  not¬ 
withstanding  the  poor  seeding,  many  hills  with  only 
one  stalk,  I  have  realized  in  sales  of  corn  $121.21  and 
have  sold  the  stalks  for  $18,  making  $139.21;  value 
of  hay  crop  $75;  corn,  $139.21— $214.21,  from  less 
than  two  acres  and  grown  on  the  Crimson  clover  sod 
without  other  fertilizer,  and  the  ground  now  is  well 
covered  Wiih  another  growth  of  Crimson  clover  for 
another  corn  crop  next  year.  Walter  f.  taber. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SHALL  WE  CROW  MUSHROOMS  ? 

Not  Under  These  Conditions. 

Several  of  our  readers  have  received  circular  let¬ 
ters  from  a  so-called  “company”  located  in  this  city. 
Two  different  addi-esses  are  given,  but  the  circular 
is  the  same.  Here  is  a  sample: 

In  reply  to  your  application,  we  are  pleased  to  offer 
you  the  position  of  raising  mushrooms  at  your  home, 
with  prompt  cash  payment  for  all  you  can  raise. 

It  requires  a  very  little  space  in  garden,  shed  or  cellar 
to  make  an  income  of  $12  per  week. 

An  hour  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  evening  will 
do  all  the  work  we  ask  of  you. 

All  expense  of  shipping  paid  by  us.  as  per  circular 
which  we  enclose,  and  which  we  ask  you  to  read.  The 
work  can  be  done  by  young  or  old,  robust  or  delicate, 
male  or  female.  Remember,  it  Is  not  like  raising  live 
stock:  there  are  no  feed  bills  to  pay,  no  dirt  and  no  smell. 

When  the  young  man  in  the  village  gets  a  job  at 
sweeping  out  a  store  the  local  paper  is  apt  to  remark 
that  “our  distinguished  young  friend  has  accepted  a 
position,  etc.”  Think  of  offering  a  “position  of  rais¬ 
ing  mushrooms!”  We  are  asked  what  we  think  of 
this  scheme.  Here  are  a  couple  of  questions:  “Are 
the  statements  of  fact  correct  or  reasonable?  Can 
these  people  probably  do  what  they  promise?”  Here 
is  Dr.  Van  Fleet’s  statement: 

"We  have  repeatedly  grown  cellar  mushrooms  in 
the  regulation  way,  and  regard  their  culture,  consid¬ 
ering  the  average  commercial  value  of  the  product, 
as  about  the  worst  paid  and  least  agreeable  work  we 
undertake.  We  grow  them  solely  for  culinary  use 
as  a  most  gratifying  esculent,  but  feel  that  everv 
pound  costs  us  as  much  in  labor  as  it  is  really  worth. 


There  is  nothing  light  nor  pleasant  about  mushroom 
culture  as  an  occupation.  Tons  of  fresh  manure  must 
be  carried  into  difficult  places,  and  later  moved  out 
again.  The  preparation,  spawning  and  care  of  the 
beds  requires  close  attention,  but  does  not  greatly 
tax  the  strength.  The  spawn  is  not  particularly  ex¬ 
pensive;  a  single  brick  sufficient  to  plant  a  bed  four 
by  six  feet  costs  by  mail  about  25  cents,  and  by  ex¬ 
press  or  freight  in  moderate  quantity  comes  much 
less,  but  with  the  best  of  success  the  product  is  light 
in  wei.ght,  extremely  perishable  and  difficult  to  get 
to  market  in  good  condition.  In  a  small  way  we 
should  consider  an  average  price  of  50  cents  a  pound 
would  be  needed  to  compensate  the  grower  for  his 
outlay  and  trouble,  and  that  is  far  above  the  usual 
market  price  for  mushrooms  grown  and  packed  by 
amateurs.  Experienced  growers,  having  special  facil¬ 
ities,  occasionally  get  good  returns  for  mushrooms, 
but  it  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  precarious 
of  cultures.  Any  firm  promising  beginners  an  income 
of  $12  a  week  from  mushrooms  grown  with  an  ordi¬ 
nary  home  equipment  should  be  regarded  with  much 
distrust.” 

A  well-known  Philadelphia  grower  says: 

“I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  company,  but 
although  it  seems  plausible  to  outsiders,  I  would  point 
out,  first,  that  they  do  not  state  how  much  spawn 
they  are  going  to  give  you  for  $1.  They  do  say  that 
a  dollar’s  worth  will  cover  3x5  feet.  Usually  two 
pounds  of  spawn  are  considered  enough  for  that 
space,  and  in  quantity  would  be  w'orth  12  cents.  Sec¬ 
ond,  they  advise  not  to  use  brick  spawn.  Brick 
spawn  is  the  kind  used  by  all  the  largest  growers  in 
the  United  States.  Men  who  are  in  the  business  and 
are  making  money  at  it,  and  who  are  thoroughly 
conversant  with  it,  ought  to  know  what  they  are 
doing.  The  French  spawn  comes  in  loose  flakes,  and 
is  lighter  and  more  bulky  than  brick  spawn;  it  costs 
more  money  than  brick  spawn,  and  as  it  does  not 
produce  more  mushrooms,  nor  mushrooms  of  any 
different  kind,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  advant¬ 
age  in  using  same.  Then  again  the  price  as  stated  in 
circular  for  fresh  mushrooms  is  to  be  $2  per  pound. 
No  such  price  as  $2  per  pound  can  be  got  for  fresh 
mushrooms.  We  have  handled  the  crops  of  a  number 
of  our  growers  in  nearby  localities,  and  know  what 
we  are  talking  about.  At  periods  when  they  are 
rather  scarce,  they  will  bring  as  high  as  75  or  80 
cents  per  pound  wholesale;  ordinarily  they  run  about 
50  cents  per  pound,  and  at  times  when  there  are  a 
lot  on  the  market  they  will  drop  as  low  as  25  and  30 
cents  per  pound  wholesale.  How  all  these  people  in 
the  backwoods  are  ever  going  to  get  their  mushrooms 
to  market,  even  should  they  by  any  chance  succeed 
in  raising  some  is  a  question.  Mushrooms  have  to 
be  handled  just  so,  and  very  carefully  packed,  and 
promptly  shipped,  as  they  soon  spoil  if  delayed.” 


A  TALK  ABOUT  SMOKING  STOVES. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  causes  a  stove  with  a  chim¬ 
ney  20  feet  high  to  smoke.  Stove  was  new  15  years  ago, 
and  did  not  smoke.  It  is  now  neither  broken  nor  warped 
out  of  shape,  but  smokes.  Some  manufacturers  claim 
that  the  chimney  furnishes  the  draft.  Some  stoves  have 
better  draft,  and  smoke  less  with  the  same  pipe  and 
chimney  than  others. 

Bast  Berne.  N.  Y. 

“What  makes  my  stove  smoke?”  is  a  frequent  and 
perplexing  question.  In  a  general  way  it  may  be  an¬ 
swered  by  saying  that  a  proper  draft  is  not  main¬ 
lined  from  the  fire  through  the  outlet  up  the  chim¬ 
ney.  What  is  the  particular  cause  of  the  defective 
draft  in  your  correspondent’s  case,  and  hence  his 
smoky  stove,  is  as  impossible  to  say  as  it  would 
be  to  answer  the  question,  “My  horse  is  sick;  what 
shall  I  do  for  him?”  Still,  something  may  be  said 
in  explaining  the ,  matter  which  will  enable  those 
having  trouble  with  their  stoves  to  examine  and  dis¬ 
cover  for  themselves  the  cause  of  the  difficulty.  Warm 
air  is  lighter  than  cold  air,  and  the  lighted  fire  heats 
the  air  in  the  stove  passages  and  in  the  pipe,  causing 
it  to  rise.  The  colder  air  of  the  room  rushes  into  the 
stove  to  supply  the  place  of  the  ascending  air.  and 
causes  the  draft.  If  there  are  no  obstacles  to  this 
heated  air  upward  through  the  chimney,  the  stove 
must  “draw”  just  as  surely  as  water  must  run  down 
hill.  The  local  causes  of  a  poor  draft  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  as  follows: 

1.  Filling  of  the  stove  passages  with  soot  or  ashes. 
Stoves  need  cleaning  more  or  less  frequently  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fuel  burned,  pine  wood  being  the  worst  to 
clog  and  hard  coal  the  least.  2.  A  crack  or  hole  in 
the  stove  box  or  a  missing  piece  of  mica  in  a  door, 
allowing  the  supplying  air  to  pass  Into  the  stove 
without  being  heated.  3.  The  filling  of  the  pipe  or 
chimney  with  soot.  4.  Pipe  getting  shoved  into  the 
chimney  too  far.  5.  Other  and  shorter  pipes  enter¬ 
ing  the  same  chimney.  A  cut-off  fixed  in  the  other 
pipe  near  the  chimney  is  sometimes  necessary,  tl. 
The  shape  of  the  orifice  of  the  chimney  or  its  posi¬ 


tion  in  relation  to  any  surrounding  objects  has  been 
known  to  be  the  cause  of  a  defective  draft.  If  it  is 
thought  that  whirling  wind  causes  a  reversed  draft  s 
cowl  can  be  put  on  the  chimney,  which  is  simply  a 
cone  of  metal  surrounding  the  flue,  over  whose  vent, 
and  a  short  distance  above  it,  is  sustained  a  disk  of 
metal.  If  the  wind  blows  from  any  point  its  effect 
on  striking  this  conical  surface  is  to  strike  upward 
and  solicit  an  upward  air  current  in  the  flue. 

It  is  true,  as  your  correspondent  says,  that  differ¬ 
ent  stoves  have  different  powers  of  draft  when  at¬ 
tached  to  the  same  pipe  and  chimney.  The  old-fash¬ 
ioned  wood  heater,  where  the  air  passes  through 
the  fire  box  directly  up  the  pipe,  has  a  forcible  draft, 
but  a  larger  percentage  of  the  heat  is  Ipst.  In  stoves 
where  the  heated  air  is  made  to  pass  by  winding 
passages  for  heating  ovens,  etc.,  much  of  the  force  of 
the  draft  is  lost  by  friction;  indeed,  this  feature  of 
stoves  may  be  so  pronounced  in  some  instances  as  to 
be  a  defect  when  the  chimney  is  low,  and  cause 
trouble  with  smoke  when  everything  is  open.  A 
chimney  20  feet  high,  however,  with  clear  passage 
ought  to  furnish  a  good  draft  for  any  stove  when 
things  are  all  right  g.  davis. 


A  NEW  ENGLAND  APPLE  CROP. 

The  Mirror  and  Farmer  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  re¬ 
cently  took  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  article  describing  J.  H. 
Hale’s  new  peach  orchard,  added  a  few  lines  here  and 
there  and  printed  it  as  an  original  editorial!  We 
desire  to  give  the  Mirror  and  Farmer  credit  for  the 
following  facts  about  the  apple  orchard  of  Gov.  N.  J. 
Bachelder: 

This  orchard  contains  less  than  two  acres  of  land  and 
less  than  75  trees  in  number.  These  trees  yielded  this 
year  340  barrels  of  mixed  apples  that  sold  on  the  trees 
for  $1  a  barrel  or  $340.  The  crop  upon  these  trees  has 
been  sold  on  the  trees  for  nine  successive  years  for  $950, 
or  over  $100  a  year  for  the  entire  period.  The  trees  are 
now  about  in  their  prime,  having  been  set  25  years.  The 
outlay  during  this  period  of  nine  years  has  not  exceeded 
$100,  which  leaves  a  good  income  from  less  than  two 
acres  of  land,  with  the  orchard  in  better  condition  than 
before. 

It  seems  that  this  orchard  is  25  years  old.  During 
the  past  nine  years  it  has  been  manured  with  stable 
manure  twice  and  has  been  well  pruned.  It  has  not 
been  sprayed  or  cultivated.  As  the  Mirror  and  Farmer 
well  says: 

If  a  net  profit  of  about  $50  an  acre  for  a  series  of  nine 
years  had  been  realized  in  the  orange  business  of  Florida 
it  would  have  been  so  prominently  advertised  by  the 
owners  of  orchards  for  sale  that  New  England  capital 
would  have  gone  there  as  freely  as  it  has  been  sent 
away  on  invitations  to  far  less  inviting  fields  for  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  past.  Such  advertising  well  placed  would 
have  sold  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  any  section  of 
the  country  that  could  be  recommended  as  similar  in 
condition. 

Few  if  anj"  good  bearing  apple  orchards  are  offered 
for  sale,  because  they  pay  too  well.  We  fully  believe 
that  many  acres  of  rough  northern  mountain  land 
can  be  planted  in  apple  and  peach  so  as  to  yield  a 
good  income  and  make  a  permanent  investment.  That 
is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  on  our  farm. 


SPRING  VETCH  IN  OREGON. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  vetch  article  on  page 
C91.  Our  common  vetch,  Vicia  sativa,  was  introduced 
to  me  by  the  officers  of  our  experiment  station  about 
12  years  ago.  I  believe  Prof.  George  Coote  was  almost 
the  introducer  in  this  region,  although  a  number  of 
our  Grangers  took  up  its  cultivation  before  I  came  to 
the  State.  I  have  grown  it  in  increasing  quantity  ever 
since  beginning,  and  have  also  grown  the  Hairy  vetch. 
Whatever  the  Hairy  vetch  will  do  in  any  respect,  the 
Spring  vetch  will  do  in  a  greater  degree  here.  Horses, 
cattle,  hogs  and  poultry  will  leave  any  other  feed  for 
it.  It  will  loosen  and  enrich  land  like  a  coat  of  ma¬ 
nure.  It  is  a  sure  crop,  everywhere,  and  a  heavy 
yielder,  both  of  hay  and  seed.  While  it  requires  more 
careful  management  than  most  crops,  it  does  not  re¬ 
quire  more  work.  It  cannot  be  pastured  to  advantage 
until  after  haying.  From  a  little  over  two  acres  I  cut 
and  fed  about  600  pounds  a  day  for  70  days,  and  then 
had  about  one  ton  to  the  acre  of  hay.  It  was  sown  early 
on  rich  ground,  and  cutting  began  the  second  week  in 
April.  On  the  same  piece,  another  year,  when  not 
cut  green,  I  have  measured  separate  vetch  plants  12 
feet  long  and  the  average  of  the  field  was  probably 
eight  feet.  This  year,  a  very  dry  year  for  Oregon, 
40  acres  of  poor  hill  land  yielded  two  good  loads 
per  acre  on  a  16-foot  rack.  Dr.  James  Withycombe, 
director  of  our  experiment  station,  tells  me  that  cut 
early  and  well  cured,  it  is  about  equal,  pound  for 
pound,  to  the  poorer  grades  of  bran.  Two  or  three 
years  of  vetch  growing  will  double  the  wheat  yield. 
But  the  last  year  must  be  a  hay  crop  and  be  followed 
by  a  month  of  pasturing,  or  the  aftermath  will  seed 
the  land,  and  millers  know  of  no  successful  means:  of 
separating  wheat  and  vetches.  h.  l.  f. 

Corvallis,  Oregon. 
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JUSTICE  FOR  THE  CARP. 

On  page  712  is  a  note  concerning  the  carp,  which 
does  injustice  to  that  flsh.  I  quite  agree  with  you 
that  we  have  many  that  may  be  better;  but  we  have 
none  that  can  be  so  cheaply  raised  in  quantity.  As 
to  the  quality,  that  is  almost  entirely  a  matter  of 
preparation.  The  carp  is  a  mudfish — a  scavenger. 
It  is  a  veritable  hog  among  fish,  and  has  some  of  the 
hog’s  unpleasant  peculiarities  in  taking  food,  yet  no 
one  complains  of  pork  or  bacon  when  properly  pre¬ 
pared.  The  whole  secret  of  using  carp  is  in  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  treatment.  Parboil  first  and  get  rid  of  the  skin 
and  your  fish  will  be  excellent  in  any  way  you  serve 
it.  It  is  essentially  a  fish  for  boiling,  and  a  little 
tomato  sauce,  with  acid  fiavoring  will  make  it  quite 
as  good  as  most  of  the  boiled  fish  put  on  the  table — 
provided  of  course  that  the  skin  is  taken  off  first. 
The  mud  flavor  in  the  carp  is  in  the  skin;  leave  that 
on  and  your  fish  is  practicably  uneatable;  take  it  off 
at  once  and  you  can  make  anything  out  of  it  that  the 
skill  of  your  cook  will  allow.  The  carp  is  one  of  those: 
things  that  as  a  food  product  we  need  to  know  some¬ 
thing  about  before  it  is  condemned. 

Personally  my  acquaintance  with  this  fish  began 
nearly  15  years  ago,  when  Dr.  John  T.  Brackley  was 
cultivating  it  in  southern  New  Jersey.  For  several 
years  I  helped  in  draining  the  breeding  ponds,  count¬ 
ing  the  spawners,  etc.,  and  in  sampling  the  product. 
Charley,  the  cook,  was  a  rabid  shore  man,  and  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  shore  fish.  He  also  believed  that  fish 
roe  was  no  good  under  any  circumstances,  and  never 
quite  regained  his  good  opinion  of  the  writer  after 
his  insisting  upon  trying  carp  roe.  But  Charley  did 
obey  orders,  and  when  he  was  told  that  the  muddy 
flavor  in  the  carp  was  in  the  skin,  just  as  it  was  in 
that  of  the  catfish,  he  managed  matters  so  that  no 
flavor  of  mud  appeared  in  any  of  the  carp  dishes 
served  by  him.  In  other  words,  it  is  unfair  to  con¬ 
demn  any  food  product  unless  we  know  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  it,  and  it  is  equally  unfair  to  reflect  upon  the 
taste  of  others  until  we  know  the  dish  upon  which 
these  others  based  their  opinion.  There  is  no  dis¬ 
puting  about  taste,  but  let  us  first  be  sure  that  we 
have  the  same  dish  before  us  before  we  criticise. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  [Prof.]  john  n.  smith. 


BEEF  CLUBS. 

An  Old  South  Carolina  Practice. 

The  oldest  inhabitant  is  not  able  to  tell  the  origin 
of  the  beef  clubs  which  are  maintained  in  some  parts 
of  South  Carolina.  Ask  a  man  of  three-score  years 
when  the  first  clubs  were  formed,  and  you  get  the 
answer;  “I  can’t  tell,  but  they  had  them  in  the  days 
of  my  grandfather.”  As  these  clubs  seem  to  be  pe¬ 
culiar  to  those  parts  of  the  State  originally  settled 
by  Germans — for  instance,  Newberry,  Lexington  and 
Orangeburg  counties— it  seems  very  probable  that 
these  early  settlers  brought  this  good  custom  with 
them  from  the  Fatherland  or  from  Pennsylvania. 
These  clubs  serve  such  a  useful  pur¬ 
pose  that  I  have  often  wondered  why 
they  are  not  formed  generally  in  rural 
communities.  And  yet  in  all  my  trav¬ 
eling,  having  been  in  every  State  and 
Territory  of  the  Union  except  one,  I 
have  seldom  found  a  neighborhood 
where  anything  of  this  kind  was  even 
attempted;  never  one  community  in 
which  clubs  had  been  kept  up  for 
many  years.  When  visiting  last  Sum¬ 
mer  in  a  county  in  Virginia  from  which 
many  fine  beef  cattle  are  annually 
shipped  to  England,  I  was  informed  by 
my  friends  that  they  sent  to  the 
county  seat,  14  miles  distant,  for  such 
fre^h  beef  as  they  had  on  their  tables. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  some 
account  of  the  method  of  carrying  on 
these  clubs  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
public;  and,  now  that  I  have  some 
leisure  at  the  old  family  home,  I  pur¬ 
pose  to  describe  this  method  for  hav¬ 
ing  fresh  beef  every  week  during  the 
Summer  and  early  Fall  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  where  no  ice  can  be 
housed  in  Winter  to  aid  in  keeping 
meats  fresh  during  the  hot  season. 

Clubs  of  four,  eight  or  16  members 
may  be  formed.  Here,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  fresh  meats  in 
hot  weather,  clubs  of  16  are  most  popular.  The  heads 
of  16  families  form  a  club  and  agree  to  have  one  beef 
butchered  every  week  for  so  many  weeks,  beginning 
usually  early  in  July.  The  beef  is  butchered  on  Fri¬ 
day  afternoon,  and  is  cut  up,  weighed  and  distributed 
at  that  time  or  on  Saturday  morning.  In  a  little 
blank  book  a  record  is  kept  of  the  names  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  club,  a  page  being  set  apart  also  for  keep¬ 


ing  an  account  of  the  distribution  and  weight  of  the 
beef  butchered  by  each  member.  The  following  dia¬ 
gram  will  show  how  the  beef  is  distributed,  R  stand¬ 
ing  for  round,  L  for  loin,  B  for  brisket  and  N  for 
neck.  The  numbers  at  top  of  columns  are  intended 
to  designate  the  names. 


Members  Order 

in  which 

beeves 

are 

to  be 

killed. 

of  the  Club. 

1 

O 
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4 
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8 

1.  John  Smith  . 
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I. 
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R 

N 
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4.  Jacob  Davis  . 
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T. 
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5.  Thomas  Roe  . 
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G.  Adam  Sill  . 
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7.  Charles  Wilson... 

..L 

N 
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N 
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8.  Edward  Long:  — 

..N 

I. 

B 
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N 

L 

B 

R 

This  diagram  is 

for 

a  club 

of  eight. 

For 

a 

club 

of  16  simply  add  the  additional  names  and  enlarge 
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the  table  of  distribution  in  the  same  order.  It  will 
be  observed  that  this  table,  as  printed,  is  simply  the 
first  square,  formed  by  four  rows  of  four  letters  each, 
quadrupled.  Hence  at  the  fifth  space  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  reading  across  or  down,  we  begin  again  with 
the  first  letter  used  and  repeat  the  four  letters,  and 
so  on.  It  will  appear,  therefore,  that  for  a  club  of 
16,  we  would  have  the  foregoing  table  quadrupled 
in  size  or,  in  other  words,  the  first  square  formed 
by  16  letters  would  be  reproduced  in  exactly  the  same 
order  16  times.  Following  the  order  of  distribution 
in  this  table,  no  member  would  get  the  same  part  of 
the  beef  for  two  consecutive  weeks. 

It  sometimes  happens  in  forming  a  club  of  16  that 
a  man  of  large  family  may  want  two  portions  (or  an 


eighth)  of  a  beef  each  week.  This  may  be  arranged 
by  permitting  him  to  butcher  two  beeves.  In  that 
case  his  name  should  be  put  down  twice  in  the  list 
in  such  an  order  that  he  may  get  a  portion  of  round 
and  a  portion  of  neck  one  week  and  portions  of  loin 
and  brisket  the  next.  The  liver  may  be  divided  into 
eight  portions.  If  the  club  numbers  16.  each  mem¬ 
ber  would  get  a  piece  of  liver  every  other  week.  For 


each  member  of  the  club  a  page  of  the  record  book 
is  arranged  in  the  following  order: 

John  Smith's  Part  Number 

beef.  of  beef.  of  pounds. 

John  Smith . R  _ 

James  Jones  . B  _ 

William  Wren  . T.  _ 

Jacob  Davis  . N  _ 

Thomas  Roe  . R  _ 

Adam  Sill  . B 

Charles  Wilson  . I.  — 

Edward  Long  . N  — 

Total  weight  .  — 

When  the  club  is  formed  the  price  of  beef  is  agreed 
upon,  and  when  the  last  beef  is  butchered  and  dis¬ 
tributed,  the  final  reckoning  takes  place.  Each  mem¬ 
ber  who  butchered  a  beef  weighing  less  than  the  total 
number  of  pounds  he  received  as  shown  from  the 
record  book,  pays  for  the  deficiency.  The  money  thus 
paid  in  goes  to  those  members  whose  beeves  weighed 
more  than  they  received  in  the  distributioif.  In  this 
manner  exact  justice  is  done  to  every  member  of  the 
club.  Persons  forming  a  club  may  agree  upon  the 
quality  and  approximate  weight  of  the  beeves  to  be 
butchered.  In  this  part  of  the  country  where  there 
is  little  grazing  and  the  Summers  are  hot,  beeves 
butchered  in  the  clubs  usually  average  about  300 
pounds  net.  Farther  north,  where  the  Summers  are 
cooler  and  ice  is  plentiful,  beeves  of  large  size  would 
probably  be  preferred.  It  need  hardly  be  suggested 
that  clubs  might  also  be  formed  in  some  parts  of 
our  country  for  the  purpose  of  having  fresh  mutton 
or  pork  during  the  Summer  and  Fall. 

The  beef  clubs  in  the  vicinity  of  Selwood,  our  coun¬ 
try  post  oflflee  in  Lexington  County,  have  been  in  op¬ 
eration  for  more  than  a  century;  even  the  Civil  War 
was  not  allowed  to  interrupt  them.  These  two  clubs 
of  16  members  each  have  been  carried  on  so  satisfac¬ 
torily  that  we  may  safely  predict  that  they  will  last 
at  least  until  country  people  in  this  section  have  beef 
markets  easily  accessible  to  them,  a  time  which  now 
appears  to  be  in  the  distant  future. 

Lexington  Co.,  S.  C.  julius  n.  dreiiek. 


A  QUESTION  ABOUT  RURAL  MAIL. 

The  rural  free  delivery  commenced  last  week.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  accommodate  some  of  the  people,  but  not  a 
m.ajority.  One  unfavorable  feature  appears  to  be  the  fact 
that  no  one  can  be  accommodated  at  the  postoffice.  For 
instance,  any  mall  received  at  the  postoffice  after  nine 
o'clock  Saturday  cannot  be  obtained  by  some  of  our 
people  until  afternoon  Monday. 

The  above  clipping  from  a  local  paper  seemed  to 
me  to  state  an  error  till  I  made  personal  inquiry  at 
the  office  mentioned.  The  fact  that  a  person  has  ob¬ 
tained  his  mail  once  in  a  day  does  not  usually  bar 
him  from  getting  it  again.  At  another  oflflee  about 
20  miles  from  this  one,  I  made  the  same  inquiry  and 
found  that  mail  is  given  out  to  farmers  living  on 
R.  F  .D.  routes  when  called  for  at  the  oflflee,  and  no 
box  rent  is  demanded  either.  My  next  inquiry  was 
whether  they  served  the  farmers  just  because  they 
were  disposed  to  be  accommodating,  or  whether  it  is 
a  ruling  of  the  department.  The  postmaster  replied 
that  he  did  not  know  what  would  be 
the  ruling  of  the  department,  but  it 
was  frequently  an  accommodation 
the  farmers  to  get  their  mail  at  the 
post  office,  and  he  always  let  them 
have  it.  I  doubt  if  that  postmaster 
will  lose  anything  by  it.  I  should  like 
to  know  the  practice  at  other  free  de¬ 
livery  places,  and  it  would  not  be  a 
bad  idea  to  know  whether  the  post¬ 
master  has  a  right  to  refuse  to  give 
out  mail  when  he  knows  that  it  is  in 
his  office.  H.  H.  L. 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  DUST 
SPRAYING. — We  have  used  in  our 
large  orchards  in  southern  Missouri 
the  dust  spray,  for  four  years,  last 
year  on  about  400  acres.  This  year 
the  crop  being  almost  killed  by  frost 
May  1,  we  stopped  spraying.  Our  con¬ 
clusions  are  that  while  not  as  efficient 
as  the  liquid,  yet  the  ease  of  applica¬ 
tion,  the  time  saved  in  spraying,  the 
fact  that  we  can  spray  when  it  is  too 
wet  to  get  on  the  ground  with  a  team 
and  loaded  wagon,  that  spraying  can 
be  done  while  the  trees  are  wet,  and 
the  impossibility  of  securing  water  in 
many  of  our  orchards,  have  all  caused 
us  to  decide  in  favor  of  the  dust  spray. 
We  begin  to  spray  about  4  <A.  M.  and  spray  while 
the  dew  is  on  until  9  A.  M.  We  use  several  hand 
sprayers  and  large  machines  in  a  small  spring  wagon, 
with  a  boy  to  drive  and  a  man  to  work  it.  One  of 
them  will  do  the  work  of  three  sprayers.  I  use  five 
bushels  air-slaked  lime,  five  pounds  Paris-green,  10 
pounds  sulphur,  and  use  five  pounds  concentrated 
lye  and  10  pounds  blue  vitriol  dissolved  in  water. 
Apply  at  least  three  times.  l.  a.  Goodman, 


THE  HOPE  FARM  GARDENER  AND  HIS  ONIONS.  SHOWING  THE 
“SCANT  HALF  BARREL”  SHIPPING  PACKAGE.  Fig.  296. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  \he  wi-iter  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  aski.ng  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  rot  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
(lucstions  at  one  time.  Put  qu(}.si;ions  on  a 
.separate  piece  of  paper.! 

WHAT  TO  DO  FOR  A  CORNFIELD? 

ir.  B.  K.,  No.  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. — I  have  two 
fields  which  had  not  been  plowed  for  18 
years  previous  to  my  plowing  them  two 
and  three  years  past  respectively.  At  the 
time  of  plowing  the  only  vegetation  on 
them  was  blackberries,  wild  strawberries, 
sumach  and  sundry  other  weeds  usually 
found  on  neglected  land.  The  fields  both 
face  west,  and  slope  about  15  feet  in  400; 
the  soil  is  from  sandy  loam  to  heavy  loam. 
1  have  had  one  in  corn  three  years,  the 
other  two  year.s.  and  each  year  there  is 
some  improvement  in  the  crop,  but  it  runs 
to  stover  rather  than  ears.  The  stalks 
are  from  seven  to  10  feet  high,  and  have 
that  dark  green  color  characteristic  of 
^'igorous  crops,  but  besides  the  ears  being 
small,  there  arc  many  stalks  that  bear 
no  ears  at  all.  1  have  tried  dent  and  flint 
corn,  both  of  my  own  raising  and  seeds 
bought  from  reliable  seedsmen,  with  the 
same  result.  The  rows  are  checked  38 
inches  between  hills.  This  year  I  have 
u.sed  in  same  field  in  sections  the  best  of 
manure,  hen  manure,  fertilizers,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  10,  potash  eight,  and  nitrogen 
three  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  six  and 
potash  10,  and  one  section  no  manure  or 
fertilizer  at  all,  and  the  only  perceptible 
difference  was  that  the  part  that  was  not 
manured  at  all  had  both  short  stalks  and 
ears.  I  cultivated  until  corn  was  in  tassel 
and  now  at  cutting  time  the  fields  are 
practically  free  of  any  weeds.  If  some 
of  your  practical  farmers  can  give  me 
some  solution  of  the  difficulty  they  wdll 
greatly  oblige  me.  I  would  also  add  that 
betw'een  cultivating  and  time  for  cutting 
corn  the  ground  became  covered  with  moss 
and  has  a  tendency  to  run  to  sorrel,  which 
indicates  sourness. 

Ans. — It  seems  evident  from  his  de¬ 
scription  that  sufficient  fertility  is  in 
the  soil  to  grow  the  stalks,  but  not  to 
carry  out  the  crop  .of  grain  under  the 
conditions  as  he  give®  them,  and  are 
not  these  conditions  responsible  for  the 
outcome?  We  find  the  planting  too 
close,  SS-imh  check  row,  and  too  much 
seed  in  the  hill  would  account  for  the 
short  ears  and  absence  of  ears.  This 
close  thick  planting  and  growth  of 
stalk  seven  to  10  feet  so  shades  the 
ground  that  as  he  says,  It  is  covered 
wiith  moss  and  sorrel,  sure  evidence 
that  the  corn  is  too  thick  on  the"ground, 
preventing  the  sun  from  perfecting  the 
crop  as  it  otherwise  would.  White  1 
believe  that  potash  and  ground  bone 
would  materially  assist  in  sweetening 
the  soil  and  perfecting  the  crop,  I 
would,  if  the  case  were  mine,  seed  the 
ground  to  clover.  Top-dress  liberally 
with  a  complete  fertilizer,  mow  the  first 
crop,  pV>w  under  the  second  crop,  and 
get  more  vegetable  matter  into  the  soil, 
which  it  evidently  needs,  and  which  in 
my  experience  has  never  failed  to  grow 
whatever  kind  of  a  crop  I  wished  to 
raise.  In  a  word,  aerate  the  soil  by 
growing  and  plowing  under  some  kind 
of  leguminous  crop,  and  the  foundation 
is  laid  for  future  success.  I  have  had 
convincing  proof  upon  the  two  points 
to  which  I  have  called  your  attention 
the  past  season — thin  planting  of  corn 
because  of  poor  seed  resulting  in  fine 
large  ears,  and  its  splendid  growth  re¬ 
sulting  on  Crimson  clover  sod,  no  fer¬ 
tilizer  being  used.  Walter  f.  taber. 

Dutchess  Co,,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  should  try  a  fair  dress¬ 
ing  of  lime  with  the  clover. 

Insects  Affecting  Iris  Roots. 

F.  M.  L.,  No.  Wilmington,  Mass.— My  tuber¬ 
ous  plants,  especially  my  Iris,  are  badly 
infested  by  borers  which  eat  into  the 
tubers  and  kill  the  plants.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  entirely  new  to  me,  and  I  would  like 
a  remedy  if  there  is  one. 

Ans. — Root-eating  insects  are  not  easy 
to  control.  Probably  the  best  remedy  is 
tobacco  dust  or  chopped  tobacco  stems 
scattered  an  inch  thick  about  the  plants. 
If  pure  it  is  a  good  fertilizer,  and  the 
leachings  are  not  relished  by  most  in¬ 
sects.  Probably  your  Iris  roots  are 


eaten  by  white  grubs,  the  larvae  of  May 
beetles.  There  are  few  borers  that  at¬ 
tack  soft  tubers. 

« 

Succession  of  Peaches. 

Redder,  New  Holland,  Pa.— Name  best  eight 
varieties  of  peaches  needed  to  make  a 
perfect  succession  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

Ans. — The  writer  does  not  say  what 
use  the  orchard  is  for,  but  I  suppose 
for  the  family  and  not  market.  The 
earliest  good  peach  is  Bishop  and  fol¬ 
lowing  that  are  Mountain  Rose,  Bar¬ 
nard,  Elberta,  Oldmixon  Free,  Chairs, 
Salway  and  Heath  C^ing.  This  list  will 
also  do  very  well  for  market  purposes 
in  Pennsylvania.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

White  Grubs  in  an  Orchard. 

IV.  A.  R.,  Whiiefish  Bay,  Wia.—As  white 
grubs  are  sometimes  very  numerous  on  the 
roots  of  grass,  have  they  ever  troubled 
Mr.  Hitchings  in  his  orchard?  I  read  in 
an  agricultural  paper  from  the  old  country 
that  white  grubs  eat  the  fine  soft  bark 
which  is  found  around  apple  tree  roots, 
thus  causing  sometimes  great  damage. 

Ans. — We  have  never  had  any  trouble 
with  white  grubs  in  our  orchards.  If  I 
were  afraid  of  their  eating  apple  tree 
roots  I  sihould  sow  some  clover  seed, 
using  Cutaway  harrow  to  loosen  up  sod 
so  seed  would  catch.  I  feel  sure  a  grub 
would  take  a  clover  root  as  first  choice 
for  his  dinner,  grant  g.  hitchings. 

Peaches  Planted  in  Sod. 

O.  E.,  New  Holland.  Pa. — I  Intend  starting 
a  peach  orchard  of  eight  acres  in  a  heavy 
sod,  following  the  mulch  method.  The  field 
Is  on  a  steep  northern  slope.  What  distance 
should  trees  be  set  apart?  Is  it  advisable 
to  set  the  trees  out  this  Fall? 

Ans. — We  are  planting  peaches  under 
such  circumstances  16  feet  apart.  The 
trees  do  not,  with  us,  grow  as  large  as 
the  cultivated  trees.  They  make  more 
of  a  bush  form.  We  advise  you  to  keep 
a  space  of  at  least  four  feet  in  diameter 
well  hoed  around  each  "tree.  We  prefer 
to  set  peach  trees  in  Spring. 

The  Sudduth  and  Snyder  Pears. 

.1.  P.  H.,  Merclmntsville,  N.  J.— Will  you 
tell  us  some  of  the  good  points  of  the 
Sudduth  and  Snyder  pears,  as  they  are 
new  ones  to  me? 

Ans. — The  Sudduth  pear  is  remarka¬ 
ble  for  its  freedom  from  blight  and  early 
and  abundant  bearing.  The  quality  is 
only  fair,  and  coming  at  a  season  when 
pears  are  plentiful,  about  August  and. 
September,  it  will  have  many  competi¬ 
tors  of  higher  quality.  The  color  when 
fully  ripe,  as  I  have  seen  the  fruit  in  all 
stages,  is  green,  which,  unfortunately, 
is  not  in  its  favor  for  market  purposes. 
The  Snyder  pear  I  do  not  know. 

H.  E.  V.  D. 

Stark  Star  Grape. 

IV.  O.  M.,  Montclair,  N.  J. — What  do  you 
know  about  the  new  Stark  Star  grape? 
Will  it  do  well  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York? 

Ans. — I  have  known  this  grape  for 
several  years  before  the  Stark  Bros,  got 
hold  of  the  stock.  Last  Fall  I  was  in 
the  vineyard  in  northwest  Arkansas 
where  it  was  first  grown  and  was 
pleased  with  the  vine  and  the  fruit,  as 
I  had  been  with  the  fruit  before.  I  now 
have  a  bunch  of  the  grapes  in  my  room 
from  the  originator,  Mr.  Bachman,  and 
it  is  of  the  same  character  as  before. 
The  quality  is  not  high,  but  it  is  good 
•and  the  bunches  are  large  and  well 
formed.  The  color  is  black.  There  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  it  will  suc¬ 
ceed  in  New  Jersey  and  over  the  United 
States  generally.  ii.  e.  v.  h. 

Peach  List  for  Colorado. 

F.  A'.,  Glenwood  Sprmgs,  Col.— I  should  like 
to  have  advice  regarding  peaches.  Quality 
is  not  so  much  wanted  as  quantity.  I  want 
large  and,  if  possible,  yellow  peaches. 
Give  me  the  names  of  peaches  in  succes¬ 
sion,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest,  so 
that  I  ca7i  have  them  during  the  whole 
season.  Do  not  give  me  more  than  one 
name  of  each  sort,  for  if  you  do  I  shall 
get  mixed  up  again. 

Ans. — It  is  evident  that  a  list  of  mar¬ 
ket  peaches  is  what  is  wanted.  As 
Glenwood  Springs,  CoU,  is  on  the  west¬ 
ern  side  of  the  Continental  Divide, 
where  I  have  seen  many  large  and  suc¬ 
cessful  peach  orchards.  It  Is  probable 
that  almost  any  of  the  best  varieties 


will  succeed  there.  A  good  list  would 
begin  with  Belle  of  Georgia,  which  is 
a  red  and  white  peach,  but  a  very  pro¬ 
fitable  one  for  market.  Elberta  will  fol¬ 
low  it,  and  after  that  Chairs,  Gold  Drop, 
Salway  and  Smock,  all  of  which  are 
yeI(low  freestones  and  reliable  market 
varieties.  They  are  mentioned  in  order 
of  ripening.  h.  e.  v.  d. 


MORE  ABOUT  TREE  PAINTING.  Q 

The  Station  orchard  is  keiJt  under  thor¬ 
ough  cultivation,  and  during  the  13  years 
I  hape  been  here  I  have  not  observed  half 
a  dozen  borers.  For  this  reason  I  have 
never  tried  the  remedy  suggested.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  however,  I  should  expect  no  harm 
from  the  treatment  proposed  by  Prof.  Al- 
wood,  as  we  freely  paint  wounds  made  in 
pruning,  and  the  healing  process  is  not 
retarded.  I  shall  proceed  to  paint  some 
trees  this  Fall.  w.  m.  munson. 

Maine  Exp.  Station. 

I  have  used  crude  oil  on  both  peach  and 
apple  for  the  scale  with  good  success,  and 
have  known  of  other  oily  mixtures  being 
used;  I  would  not  fear  to  use  lead  and  oil 
and  I  really  think  it  w'ould  do  what  Prof 
Alw’ood  claims  for  it.  I  have  had  so  little 
damage  from  mice  and  rabbits  that  I  have 
never  used  anything  to  prevent  their 
gnawing  the  bark.  I  see  a  neighbor  paint¬ 
ing  his  trees  with  some  tree  paint,  and 
he  says  it  is  nothing  but  coal  tar  and 
roofing  paint.  u.  t.  cox. 

Ohio. 

Noticing  that  Prof.  Alwood  advises 
washing  fruit  trees  with  white  lead  and 
oil  to  stop  rabbits  from  gnawing  the  bark, 
would  consider  such  paint  injurious  to 
trees,  as  closing  the  pores.  Upon  West- 
leigh  Farms  we  cultivate  60  acres  of  apple 
trees,  and  the  last  of  October  or  first  of 
November  we  paint  all  trees  with  a  paint 
composed  of  five  parts  ocher  (earth  paint) 
.and  one  part  sulphur,  mixed  with  skim- 
milk,  and  applied  with  a  brush.  We  find 
this  very  effectual.  Every  Spring  we 
apply  wash  made  of  whale-oil  soap,  which 
lasts  until  the  application  of  the  sulphur 
paint  in  Fall.  westleigh  farms. 

Indiana. 

I  have  never  used  any  mixture  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  against  rabbits  and  mice.  I  would 
not  want  to  use  a  paint  of  white  lead  and 
oil.  unless  in  a  small  Aay,  first  to  experi¬ 
ment,  fearing  a  thick  coating  over  the  bark 
might  be  injurious  to  the  trees.  As  re¬ 
gards  rabbits,  I  like  a  good  rabbit  pie  too 
well  to  be  troubled  any  with  them,  and 
for  the  mice  we  always  bank  up  our  trees 
in  the  Fall,  from  eight  inches  to  a  foot, 
and  this  serves  a  double  purpose;  it  Is 
sure  to  keep  the  mice  away  and  it  also 
keeps  the  water  from  settling  around  the 
trees  and  freezing  in  the  Winter;  also  helps 
hold  up  the  trees  in  the  heavy  winds,  es¬ 
pecially  the  young  trees.  This  Fall  I 
notice  another  good  thing  about  this  plan. 
I  left  one  block  of  trees  banked  last  Spring, 
and  do  not  find  any  borers  to  speak  of  as 
yet.  Of  course  there  might  not  have  been 
any  there  anyway.  t.  h.  king. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  T. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

And  other  Ingects  can  be  Controlled  by  Using 

Good’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale 
Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

It  also  prevents  Curl  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  Entomolo¬ 
gists.  This  Soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  Insecticide. 

.’)0-lb.  Kegs,  $2.50;  100-lb.  Kegs,  $4.50;  Half-Barrel. 
270  Ids.,  3t4c.  per  lb.;  Barrel.  425  lbs.,  3Mc.  Large 
qiiantitles.  Special  Kates.  Send  for  Circulars. 

JAMES  GOOD,  939  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ALFALFA 

THE  GREAT  PROTEIN  CLOVER. 

Our  booklet  tells  all  about 
it,  free.  Prize  Medals  two 
AmericanExpositions,  and 
at  Paris  (France),  1900. 

The  C.  A.  Smorthwaite  Produce  6o., 

OGDEN,  UTAH. 

111  I  who  gather  or  cultivate  GINSENG  will  do  well 
ALL  to  write  for  prices  before  selling.  Address, 
LEMUETj  BLACK,  Exporter  of  Raw  Furs  and  Dealer 
In  Ginseng.  Hlghtstown.  N.  J..  Lock  Box  48.  Refer¬ 
ence:  First  National  Bank  of  Hlghtstown. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y".  and  y.ou  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


Glenwood  Nurseries 

Most  complete  assortment  of  choice 

Ornamental  trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines 

Bend  for  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  MORBI8VILLB,  PA. 

80  miles  from  New  York;  30  miles  from  Philadelphia. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS 

IN  GRE.AT  VARIETY. 

WELL  GROWN,  HEALTHY  AND  TRUE 
TO  NAME.  Many  New  and  Rare  Plants. 
Largest  Stock  In  the  Sonth. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

P.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO.  (INC.) 

Eruitland  Nurseries,  Augusta,  Ga. 
Established  in  1856.  Over  400  acres  In  Nurseries. 


DON’T  WAIT 

till  Spring  to  buy  those  Trees, 
Plants  or  Ornamental  stock  which 
you  have  in  mind.  Send  us  your 
order  now  and  save  money.  Get 
first-class  goods  and  avoid  the 
rush  of  Spring  orders.  We  have 
a  large  stock  to  select  from  and 
guarantee  satisfaction.  Ours  is 
the  largest  Nursery  in  New  Eng¬ 
land — over  200  acres  in  trees. 
Catalogue  sent  free  to  R.  N.-Y. 
readers.  Send  your  address. 

THE  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO., 

NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 


»FES  SUCCEED  WHERE 
'Lar?e~r,ery.  OTHERS  FAIL 


. , 

Fruit  Book  Free.  Result  of  78  years’ experienc# 

Rons  Iniilalflna.  Mo.:  Dausville.  N.  Y.:  Etc 


and  other  FRUIT  TREES  at  fair 
prices.  Circular  free.  K.  S.  JOHN¬ 
STON.  Box  4,  Stockley.  Del. 


100,000  Apple,  200,000  Peach, 

30M.  SOUR  CHERRY.  Low  Prices.  Catalogue. 


WOODVIEW  NURSERIES,  B.  2,  Mt.  Holly  Springs.Pa 


My  Illustratad  Catalogue  of  Trees  and  Plants  at 
WHOLESALE  PRICES.  Buy  direct,  and  save 
commissions.  1  pay  the  freight  when  cash  accom¬ 
panies  order. 

E.  O.  PETERSON,  MONTROSE  NURSERIES, 
Montrose,  N.  Y. 


NORTHERN  GROWN  TREES. 

Best  climate.  Best  soli.  Best  for  the  Fruit 
Grower.  Best  for  Agent  and  Dealer.  Best  Cata- 
logrne,  Best  Prices.  My  treatment  and  trees  make 
permanent  customers.  Once  tried,  always  wanted. 
Catalogue  free.  Instructive,  Interesting. 

MARTIN  WAHL,  Rochester,  N  T 


EXCELSIOR 


The  “moneymaker”  in 

STRAWBERRIES. 


The  earliest  berry  grown  and  The  Best  Early  Market  Berry” 

Its  superior  carrying  qualities  and  beautiful  rod  color  make 
1 1  vorj  popular  1  n  .11  the  big  mu-kets.  1  bare  millions  of  pluits  of  this  .nd 

W.  F.  ALLEN.  Salisbury.  Md. 


buds  I 
niousl 

./af.4  Ti  ra 


THE  TREE  OF  LIFE 

Is  one  budded  upon  a  branched  root  seedling,  buds 
taken  from  bearing  trees,  grown  upon  the  famous 
Michigan  fruit  land,  dug  by  our  root  protecting 
tree  digger  and  handled  iu  our  mammoth  storage 
cellars.  Small  fruits  and  everything  In  nursery 
and  greenhouse  lines  true  to  name  at  wholesale 
prices.  tSTWe  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

Catalogue  FREE.  Write  today. 
CENTRAL  MICHIGAN  NURSERY,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Michigan* 6Mammo(hNurse>'ie9 


PECAN  TREES  AND  NUTS  aSuSf'cf 

3  years  old.)  TIIK  0.  B.  BACON  PKCAN  CO.,  (loe.)  D«wltt,  Qt. 


“  How  to  Grow  Paper-Shell  Pecans,” 

FREE.  Best  varieties  in  U.  8.  True  to  variety. 
Cions  cut  from  bearing  trees  by  member  of  firm. 
;^11  descriptive  Catalogue  of  ALL  FRUIT  trees  free. 
B.  W.  STONE  At  CO.,  Thomasville,  Ga. 

Id  writing  lueution  Rural  Nuw-Yorker. 


TREES 


An  nrn  inn  apple,  pear,  cherry,  and  peach,  healthy, true  to  name  and 

rLn  lUUi  Fnralgated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices. 
Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  list  of  wants  for  special 
price.  Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  10,  Geneva,  New  York. 


MONTMORENCY 


CHERRY  TREES,  two-year-old.  bred  from  Geo.  T.  Powell’s 
Orchards.  Send  for  prices  of  these  and  other  business  trees. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


STARK  GRAPE  NURSERIES  are  in  the  heart  of  the  famous  Chautauqua 
Grape  Belt,  which  produces  the  finest  vines  grown  in  the  U.  S.  We  have 
an  immense  stock  of  all  leading  sorts;  quality  perfect;  prices  low  as  those  of 
any  reputable  grower.  Send  us  your  orders— one  vine  or  a  car  load.  A  com- 
lete  line  of  fruit  trees,  small  BRO*S  PORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


VINES  i 


ruits,  etc.  Price  List  free. 


Louisiana,  Mo. 


etc.,  have  been  the  standard  of  excellence  for  half  a 
century.  The  best  always  cheapest.  Have  hundreds 
of  carloads  of 

Fruits  and  Ornamentals. 

40  acres  of  Hardy  Roses  including  46,000  of  the 

-  -  —  famous  Crimson  Rambler.  44  greenhouses  of  Palms. 

Kicus,  Ferns, Roses,  etc.  Correspondence  solicited.  Catalogue  free.  60th  year.  lOOOacres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville,0« 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

Feeding  the  Ground. — With  the  soil 
as  with  live  stock,  I  am  pretty  certain 
i.hat  it  is  about  as  much  in  the  feed  as 
in  the  breed.  We  once  had  a  shote  two 
or  three  months  old  that  chanced  to  get 
iuto  the  pen  with  the  fattening  hogs. 
Five  or  six  more  of  the  same  litter  that 
were  running  outside,  while  having 
fairly  good  care,  by  no  means  fared  as 
sumptuously  as  the  one  inside.  When 
he  got  into  the  pen  he  was  no  better 
than  the  others  of  his  litter,  but  wheu 
the  porkers  were  killed  he  was  nearly 
double  the  size  of  his  rhates.  After  kill¬ 
ing  time,  he  was  again  left  to  run  with 
the  others,  until  they  in  their  turn  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  inevitable.  Other  than 
his  banqueting  in  the  fattening  pen,  he 
fared  precisely  the  same  as  did  the  oth¬ 
ers,  yet  when  the  lot  was  dressed  the 
following  Fall,  he  outweighed  the  heav¬ 
iest  of  the  litter  by  more  than  100 
pounds.  On  page  711  the  Hope  Farm 
man  gives  us  their  experience  with  the 
Prizetakers.  Now  if  fed  and  cultivated 
to  that  end,  they  will  grow  small  enough 
to  suit  almost  any  trade,  but  the  illus¬ 
tration  fully  backs  up  his  statement 
that  they  were  thoroughly  well  fed. 
Thorough  culture  also  was  helpful,  but 
the  manure  so  well  rotted  and  then  ap¬ 
plied  as  top-dressing  was  in  the  best 
possible  shape  to  assist  the  pl^ants  in 
their  early  struggle.  So,  I  believe  that 
no  amount  of  fertilizing  and  culture  will 
repair  the  damage  of  a  stunted  growth 
at  first.  We  have  had  some  object  les¬ 
sons  along  these  lines  the  past  season. 
Two  pieces  of  naturally  strong  ground 
were  planted  to  potatoes,  but  as  I  have 
since  learned,  no  manure  had  been  used 
in  three  or  four  years.  Two  pieces  of 
ground  that  have  had  far  better  usage 
as  to  manure  were  also  planted,  and  the 
yields  of  the  latter  were  twice  or  three 
times  those  of  the  former,  as  I  figure  it, 
$")  worth  of  manure  at  going  prices  here, 
wouVi  have  increased  the  yield  of  the 
former  two  pieces  at  least  100  bushels. 
Just  as  much  seed  and  labor  were  ex¬ 
pended  upon  the  starved  as  the  well  fed 
soil,  with  tlie  result  that  the  former  was 
worked  at  a  loss  while  work  upon  the 
latter  was  done  at  a  profit.  This  Fall  I 
am  obliged  to  buy  manure,  but  in  future 
we  hope  to  stop  that  leakage  to  a  great 
extent  with  cover  crops.  Judging  from 
appearances  my  ground  will  grow  rye, 
clover,  and  I  also  hope  cow  peas  as  welj, 
and  by  those  means  and  also  increasing 
the  live  stock  we  hope  to  keep  fertilizer 
biiis  down  to  the  minimum. 

Tisotting  AGiUNST  TiME. — This  pretty 
nearly  describes  our  condition  for  the 
whole  season  through.  A  late  start  in 
the  Spring  has  kept  business  generally 
in  an  uproar  all  Summer,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  some  of  the  irons  got  burned 
before  they  could  be  pulled  from  the  fire. 
By  way  of  apology,  however,  the  late 
start  was  entirely  beyond  our  control, 
but  that  fact  has  in  no  way  made  the 
hurry  and  bustle  any  the  less.  Well,, 
Jack  Frost  has  been  very  considerate,, 
and  thanks  to  his  tardiness  everything 
in  the  line  of  crops  save  a  i>art  of  the 
corn  is  now  secure.  There  is  stiH  plenty 
of  work  suffering  to  be  done,  and  sev- 
eial  weeks  of  good  weather  would  be 
none  too  much  for  us.  There  is  hauling 
manure,  plowing,  work  among  the 
giapes  and  berries,  and  come  to  think  of 
it,  if  our  Summer  would  last  all  the  year,, 
it  would  be  none  too  much.  Whatever 
of  this  can  be  done  before  Winter  sets 
in  will,  be  so  much  ahead  for  Spring.. 
Then,  too,  in  looking  out  over  the  kitch¬ 
en  garden,  I  see  much  necessary  work, 
to  be  done  there.  There  is  much  rub¬ 
bish,  such  as  cucumber,  melon  vines  and 
the  like  to  be  cleaned  up  and  burned. 
We  are  inclined  to  hospitality,  but  not 
to  the  extent  of  leaving  that  kind  of 
trash  for  the  breeding  ground  of  insects. 
We  have  often  been  told  that  such  plfices 
afford  good  Winter  quarters  for  the^ 
striped  beetles  and  such  like  pests,  and 
so  we  draw  the  line  regarding  hospital¬ 
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ity  when  it  comes  to  entertaining  that 
kind  of  strangers,  for  in  truth  we  have 
never  found  many  angels  hiding  in  such 
places.  So  we  shall  have  to  make  a  bon¬ 
fire  ere  long,  and  go  into  the  renovating 
business  in  the  garden.  We  hope  also, 
in  the  absence  of  a  sowed  cover  crop  to 
substitute  manure.  The  soil  is  pretty 
hard  and  heavy,  and  we  incline  to  the 
belief  that  a  heavy  dressing  of  coarse 
litter  left  on  top  through  the  Winter, 
and  turned  down  deep  in  Spring  will 
be  much  better  than  leaving  the  ground 
unprotected.  Then  a  shallower  plowing 
in  Spring  with  heavy  top-dressing  and 
thorough  preparation  ought  to  make  a 
pretty  good  seed  bed.  This  is  the  plan 
outlined  for  the  kitchen  garden,  and  we 
hope  to  see  if  it  will  help  us  out,  for  the 
garden  ground  is  hard  and  no  mistake. 

Some  Extras. — In  addition  to  all  the 
above  we  are  having  to  make  some  re¬ 
pairs  on  the  sheds  and  stables.  We  do 
not  like  to  shelter  our  tools  under  the 
blue  Winter  skies,  and  so  more  earthly 
shelter  has  to  be  provided.  Then,  too, 
a  root  cellar  had  to  be  provided;  and 
for  this  we  have  tackled  the  side  of  a 
knoll  that  stands  very  convenient  to  one 
of  the  houses.  As  yet,  we  are  not  very 
far  along  with  this,  only  a  part  of  the 
excavation  being  done.  We  are  pretty 
sure  though  that  one  end  and  the  two 
sides  can  be  mostly  made  in  the  hill  so 
that  only  the  roof  and  one  end  wiU  have 
to  be  provided  for.  In  this  way  we  hope 
to  make  a  convenient  and  safe  store¬ 
house  with  comparatively  little  labor 
and  almost  no  cash  outlay. 

Michigan.  J.  e.  morse. 


NURSERY  QUESTIONS. 

IV.  //.  N.,  Horseneclc,  TV.  Va.— 1.  Will  Kieffer 
pear  seed  come  true,  and  does  the  tree 
make  a  good  stock  for  standard  pears? 
Should  seed  be.  planted  in  Fall  or  Spring 
in  nursery  rows?  2.  Give  best  method  of 
sprouting  peach  seed.  I  would  like  to 
sprout  them  In  hotbed  in  early  Spring,  and 
then  transplant  in  nursery  rows.  Would 
they  have  to  be  burst  before  placing  in 
hotbed,  and  can  this  be  successfully  done 
without  injuring  the  kernel?  I  have  tried 
them  by  planting  in  shallow  trenches  in 
Fall;  also  by  placing  them  in  sand;  neither 
way  has  proved  very  successful.  3.  Can  you 
successfully  June-bud  the  cherry,  especially 
Early  Richmond  and  Montmorency?  T. 
How  are  buds  kept  through  Winter? 

Ans. — 1.  The  Kieffer  or  any  other  pear 
will  not  come  true  from  seed,  except 
that  the  type  will  be  similar  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal,  and  the  seedlings  will  be  good 
for  stocks  for  other  pears.  The  seed 
may  be  planted  in  the  Fall  or  stratified 
in  sand  and  kept  over  until  Spring.  2. 
My  own  experience  has  been  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  with  both  bedding  down  peach 
seeds  until  Spring  and  planting  in  nur¬ 
sery  rows  in  the  Fall.  The  only  thing 
in  favor  of  bedding  down  is  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  planting  only  germinating 
seeds  after  they  have  so  kept,  and  this 
is  my  favorite  plan.  If  they  are  put  in 
moist  ground  and  about  two  inches 
deep,  they  will  almost  surely  begin  to 
open  of  their  own  account  when  the 
first  warm  days  of  Spring  come  on. 
Then  is  the  time  to  take  them  up  and 
plant  them  directly  into  the  permanent 
nursery  rows  and  not  into  a  hotbed. 
The  kernels  are  apt  to  be  injured  by 
■cracking,  but  not  in  all  cases.  I  prefer 
to  have  nature  do  the  cracking.  3.  I 
have  never  tried  June-budding  the 
■cherry,  but  it  would  seem  to  me  not 
very  desirable  in  any  case.  If  they  are 
propagated  in  the  ordinary  way  by  Sum¬ 
mer  budding  it  is  good  enough.  4. 
Scions  for  use  in  Spring-budding  should 
be  cut  this  Fall  and  put  in  damp  saw- 
■dust,  where  they  will  keep  very  cool. 
If  buried  in  the  ground  on  the  north 
side  of  a  building  or  stone  wall  they 
will  keep  quite  well,  but  in  the  saw¬ 
dust  on  top  of  the  ice  in  an  ice-house 
is  much  better.  They  should  be  taken 
out  some  days  before  the  time  to  set 
the  buds,  and  kept  in  a  moist  and  warm 
place  to  allow  the  bark  to  peel. 

H.  E.  V.  D 


THE  EARLIANA  AND  SOME  OTHER 
TOMATOES. 

When  the  Ehrllana  first  appeared  in  my 
annual  experimental  patch  of  tomatoes, 
embracing  that  season  about  30  varieties, 
in  its  merits  as  an  early  sort  it  was  a 
great  surprise  to  me,  for  though  Earliest 
of  All  was  a  few  days  earlier,  yet  in  aver¬ 
aging  merits  as  an  early  market  tomato 
no  one  began  to  compare  with  it,  and  it 
certainly  outranked  in  this  respect  every 
one  of  84  varieties  which  had  been  under 
trial  a  couple  of  years  before.  I  was  so 
impressed  with  its  great  value  to  the  mar¬ 
ket  gardeners  as  an  early  sort  that  I  had 
it  engraved  and  catalogued  it  the  next 
season  with  the  highest  endorsement.  The 
year  following  it  was  again  in  my  ex¬ 
perimental  patch,  on  a  different  soil,  a 
dark,  strong  and  moist  one,  when  to  my 
chagrin  it  proved  nearly  a  failure,  while 
side  by  side  two  other  varieties,  the 
Nolte’s,  and  one  sent  out  by  my  fellow 
seedsman  Maule  (the  name  of  which  has 
escaped  me),  both  closely  allied  in  gen¬ 
eral  merits  to  the  Earliana,  gave  great 
satisfaction.  In  my  experimental  tomato 
ground  for  the  past  season,  where  the  soil 
conditions  were  a  little  different  from 
those  of  the  one  previous,  the  result  has 
been  the  same,  the  Nolte’s  has  decidedly 
surpassed  the  Earliana.  The  inference  nat¬ 
urally  drawn  from  these  results  would 
be  that  the  former  was  more  desirable 
than  the  latter,  but  a  larger  knowledge 
as  to  how  these  two  varieties  compare, 
obtained  through  others  who  have  raised 
them  under  like  conditions,  proves  that 
such  an  inference  would  have  been  erro¬ 
neous,  for  in  their  experience  the  Nolte’s 
was  surpassed  by  the  Earliana.  Such 
being  the  facts,  my  advice  would  be  to 
test  the  two  side  by  side  before  selecting 
a  standard  early  sort. 

As  regards  later  varieties,  I  know  none 
better  for  market  purposes  than  the  Stone, 
when  size,  shape,  quality,  yield  and  ship¬ 
ping  qualities  are  considered.  There  is  a 
new  variety  named  the  Dwarf  Stone, 
which  is  declared  to  be  every  way  equal 
to  the  original  with  the  advantage  of 
growing  on  dwarf,  upright  plants,  similar 
to  the  Dwarf  Champion,  and  a  number  of 
like  sorts  of  recent  introduction.  I  regret 
to  be  unable  to  discuss  this  variety  from 
any  personal  test  of  its  merits.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  varieties  now  before  the  public  are 
more  confusingly  plentiful,  most  of  which 
no  doubt  give  satisfaction  to  growers 
where  the  conditions  for  successful  growth, 
which  appear  sometimes  to  be  almost 
whimsical,  are  satisfied. 

Marblehead.  Mass.  J.  J.  h.  Gregory. 


SEND  US 
A  COW, 

Steer,  Bull  or  Horse 
hide,  Calf  skin.  Dog 
skin,  or  any  other  kind 
of  hide  or  skin,  and  let 
us  tan  it  with  the  hair 
on,  soft,  light,  odorless 
and  moth-proof,  for  robe, 
rug,  coat  or  gloves. 

But  first  get  our  Catalogue, 
giving  prices,  and  our  shipping 
tags  and  instructions,  so  as  to 
avoid  mistakes.  We  also  buy 
raw  furs  and  ginseng. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
116  Mill  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


EXCEL  GRINDING  MILLS. 

The  Mill  that  excels  them  all.  Best 
for  the  farmer.  Orlods  5  to  25  hnsheln 
per  hour  of  ear  corn  or  xrain  of  an.v 
kind,  bone^  Rbell,  etc.,  with  from  1  to  s 
horKO'POwer.  Makes  test  feed  and  gntid 
meal.  Furnished  with  or  without 
crusher.  We  have  larj?er  mills  for 
every  purpofce.  Write  for  Catalogue  K. 
We  pay  the  freight. 

Excel  Manufacturing  Co., 
116  Liberty  Street,  New  York 


If  you  have  not  been  able  to  get  a 

HYDRAULIC  PUMP  DR  RAM 

and  are  in  need  of  one,  we  are  just  in¬ 
troducing  our  new  standard  Hydraulic 
Pumps,  the  simplest,  best,  cheapest,  and 
most  convenient  in  every  way,  and  you 
can  secure  one  at  cost  by  writing  the 
STANDARD  HYDRAULIC  PUMP  CO., 

ROANOKE,  VA. 


DONT 
GET  WET! 

ASK  YOUD  DEALED  FOD  THE 

^LiCIVER 

MADE  FAMOUS  BY  A  DEPUTATION 
EXTENDING  OVED  MOPE  THAN 
HALE  A  CENTUPY 

TOWE:R’6  garments  and 
hats  are  made  of  the  best  " 
materials  in  black  or  yellow 
for  all  kinds  of  wet  work. 
SATISFAaKDN  IS  GUARANTEED  IF  YOU  STICK  TO 

JHE  SIGN.OP  THE  FISH,  .a 

)  A.  J.  TOWER  CO.  BOSTON,  MASS..U.  s:  A. 

■  TOWER  CANADIAN  CO..Limit«d.  TORONTO.  CAH 


HONEST  FKNCES  THAT  WILL  WEAK  AND 
GIVE  MANY  YEARS  OF  SATISFACTION. 

Send  for  the  red  book,  free. 
CLEVELAND  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO  ,  Cleveland,  O. 


FX33NrOZ3 

'FROST. 

[BEST* 

ICHEAPEST 

If  you  intend  to  sell  wire  fence,  secure  the  agency  for 
one  that  will  give  your  customers  better  satisfaction, 
and  will  last  three  times  as  long  as  woven  wire  fabric. 
Write  for  terms  to  agents. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Manufacturers  Frost  Fence,  Colled  Spring  Wire  and 
Steel  Gates. 


1 — 1 

6E 

1 

EVERY  YEAR  WE  TRY 

to  Improve  the  quality,  practicability  and  utility 
of  Page  Fence,  and  we  believe  we  succeed. 

PAGE  WOVE.N  tVTKE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


UNION 


LOCK  Poultry 
Fencing 

Haa  been  fully  taa*. 
ad  and  found  supa* 
rior  to  all  olhara. 

Will  fit  uneven 
ground  without 
cutting. 

Every  Part  Stretches  Perfectly. 

Made  of  high  ^rade  galvanized  steel  wire.  All 
horizontal  lines  are  cables,  making  it  stronger. 
HaLS  fine  mesh  at  bottom  for  small  chicks. 
We  also  make  extra  heavy  for  gardens,  lawns, 
etc.  The  largest  poultry  farms  are  using  this  fence- 
over  700  rods  by  Lakewood  (N.  J.)  Farm  Co.  We  pay 
freight  and  satisfy  every  one  or  no  sale.  Can  ship  from 
New  York,  Philadelphia  or  Pittsburg. 

Write  for  free  catalog  of  Farm,  Lawn  and  Poultry  Fencing. 

CASE  BROS.*  Colchester,  Conn. 


CALIFORNIA 

APPLE  BOXES. 

One-third  barrel,  regulation  size  with 
Panel  Ends.  Samples  and  prices  on 
application. 

South  side  Mfg.  Co.,  Petersburg,  Va. 


GASDLIHE  ENGINES 

Three  Horse  Power,  $tOO 
Five  Horse  Power,  $150 

Saws  wood;  cuts  feed.  Does  all 
kinds  of  farm  work  Huns  spray 
pump  Catalogue  free. 

PALMER  BROS., 
Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


Don’t 


Stop 


to  make  fast  the  rope. 
Use  the 

BurrSelf-iocking 
Tackle  Block 

for  Butchering,  Lifting 
Hay,  Wagon  Boxes. 
Stretching  Wire,  etc 
Does  away  with  the 
labor  of  2  or  3  men. 
Guaranteed  not  to  cut 
the  rope.  Write  for 
prices.  Agents  wanted 

THE  BURR  MFG.  CO., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


SAMSON 

Bridging  Telephones 

Don’t  Cost  Much. 

Write  for  the  Green 
Catalogue. 


THE  NEW 

SPEED  SPECIAL 

Lightning  Arresters 

ARE  THE  ONLY 

Sure  Profeetion. 


KEYSTONE  ELECTRIC  TELEPHONE  CO.,  PITTSOURG,  PA. 
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j  Ruralisms  ; 

NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Not  a  Bad  Year  for  Grapes. — Few 
growers  would  choose  a  season  like  the 
present  for  grape  production,  yet  our 
crop  this  year  would  have  been  most 
satisfactory  had  the  robins  been  less 
greedy.  The  dry  cool  weather  at  bloom¬ 
ing  time  favored  good  pollination  and 
delayed  the  Rose  beetles,  so  that  the 
young  berries  were  not  seriously  dis¬ 
turbed.  The  dripping  weeks  of  Sum¬ 
mer  did  not  appear  conducive  to  good 
development,  yet  the  clusters  filled  out 
very  handsomely.  There  was  some  mil¬ 
dew,  and  rot  in  August  on  susceptible 
varieties,  but  on  the  whole  the  crop 
came  through  in  unexpected  good  con¬ 
dition.  The  ripening  of  late  varieties, 
where  protected  from  the  birds,  was 
greatly  favored  by  the  absence  of  frost, 
which  held  off  until  the  night  of  Octo¬ 
ber  26. 

Berokmans,  though  not  classed  as  a 
first  early,  gave  us  well  flavored  grapes 
as  early  as  August  28.  It  is  a  strong 
grower  and  bears  quite  young.  The 
quality  is  sprightly  and  pheasant,  but 
net  rich.  It  is  a  very  productive  cross 
between  Clinton  and  Delaware.  The 
clusters  are  of  good  size,  berries  small, 
resembling  Delaware  in  their  make-up. 
Foliage  and  young  fruits  very  subject 
to  attack  of  Rose  chafer,  but  resistant 
lo  disease  and  climatic  changes.  Berck- 
mans  has  not  become  popular,  but  we 
value  it  for  earliness,  reliability  and 
sprightly  quality. 

Manito  (Munson)  came  next,  color¬ 
ing  in  August  and  developing  full  qual¬ 
ity  by  the  first  of  September.  The  vine 
is  a  very  healjthy  strong  grower,  with 
small  tough  foliage.  The  clusters  are 
long  and  rather  open,  berries  small, 
dark  purple  to  black  with  small  light 
flakes.  They  are  quite  persistent  on 
long  pedicels.  There  is  little  pulp,  part¬ 
ing  easily  from  the  seeds.  The  quality 
when  fully  ripe  is  sweet  and  pleasant. 
Our  four-year  vine  ripened  a  plentiful 
c]-op  for  its  age,  which  came  in  just  be¬ 
fore  Moore’s  Early  was  ready  for  use. 

Brilliant  (Munson).  Our  vine  is 
trained  on  the  south  wall  of  a  poultry 
run,  and  is  rather  too  well  fed,  the  canes 
making  over  14  feet  of  growth  each  sea¬ 
son.  In  the  Winter  of  1901-2  the  wood 
killed  nearly  to  the  ground,  probably 
because  of  late  ripening.  The  growth  in 
3902  was  as  strong  as  ever,  and  this  sea¬ 
son  a  fine  crop  of  excellent  grapes  rip¬ 
ened  just  before  Concord.  It  is  a  large 
red  grape,  growing  in  a  compact  clus¬ 
ter.  The  quality  is  very  agreeable, 
ranking  among  the  best  for  table  use. 

R.  W.  Munson  has  somewhat  imper¬ 
fect  blooms  and  failed  to  produce  l^st 
year,  as  its  pollenizer.  Brilliant,  did 
not  flower.  This  season  it  bore  an  enor¬ 
mous  crop  of  large  dark  grapes  of  fair 
quality,  ripening  with  Brilliant.  It 
stands  rich  feeding  better  than  the  lat¬ 
ter,  the  rampant  growth  being  largely 
checked  by  extensive  fruit  production. 
The  foliage  is  large  and  heavy,  holding 
on  well  late  in  the  season.  It  appears 
a  reliable  cropper  if  near  a  good  pollen¬ 
izer  like  Brilliant  or  Concord. 

Big  Hope  (Munson). — This  vine  is 
planted  with  the  preceding  two,  and 
shares  the  same  highly  nitrogenous  fer¬ 
tilization.  Under  this  stimulus  it  is  a 
phenomenal  grower,  canes  growing 
nearly  20  feet  annually  for  the  last 
three  years,  and  has  immense  foliage, 
many  leaves  being  over  a  foot  broad. 
The  crop  this  year  was  amazing  in  its 
abundance.  We  have  never  known  a 
vine  of  four  years’  growth  to  bring  to 
maturity  such  an  immense  load.  There 
were  hundreds  of  clusters  equalling  or 
excelling  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  294,  first 
page.  The  weight  of  the  crop  could  not 
be  ascertained,  as  the  vine  was  early 


pre-empted  by  a  company  of  robins  that 
hung  about  for  several  weeks,  destroy¬ 
ing  many  pounds  each  day,  but  it  was 
estimated  at  considerably  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  weight.  The  grapes  color  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  but  do  not  acquire  their  full 
quality  until  the  middle  of  October. 
They  are  dark  purple  in  color  with  thin 
skin,  tender  pulp,  parting  from  the  seeds 
with  no  acidity,  and  rather  indifferent 
in  quality.  They  hang  on  well  until 
fully  ripe,  but  then  shatter  readily. 
Where  large  quantities  of  grape  juice 
are  \yanted  Big  Hope  w’ill  be  useful,  but 
there  are  many  better  grapes  for  home 
planting. 

Wapanuka  (Munson). — A  few  bunch¬ 
es  were  produced  on  a  vine  two  years 
planted.  They  were  large  and  compact, 
berries  almost  as  large  as  Eaton,  yel¬ 
low-white  and  quite  translucent.  Brisk, 
pleasant  and  delicate  in  quality,  very 
persistent  and  show  no  disposititon  to 
crack  in  wet  weather.  Ripe  last  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  A  healthy  and  vigorous  vine 
so  far. 

Delago  (Munson). — This  is  a  Dela- 
ware-Goethe  cross,  and  therefore  con¬ 
tains  much  Vinifera  blood.  A  slender 
grower,  but  exceeds  Delaware  in  vigor. 
Berries  quite  large,  similar  to  Delaware 
in  color  and  quality,  but  have  even  less 
pulp.  Not  very  productive  here  but  may 
improve  later.  A  very  attractive  grape. 

Gold  Coin  (Munson). — Planted  five 
years,  and  has  matured  two  fine  crops; 
vigorous,  very  productive  and  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality,  ripening  after  other  good 
table  grapes  have  gone.  The  bunches 
are  short  and  compact,  generally  with  a 
large  shoulder.  The  berries  are  large, 
quite  yellow  when  fully  ripe  and  very 
sweet.  We  regard  it  as  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  of  Prof.  Munson’s  hybrids  yet 
fruited  for  this  locality. 

Herman  Jaeger,  Long  John  and  Tri¬ 
umph  failed  to  ripen  fruits  on  account 
of  their  late  season.  The  two  first  are 
Munson  hybrids,  hardy  and  prolific, 
black  in  color  and  therefore  quite  sub¬ 
ject  to  bird  attacks.  Triumph  is  a  pop¬ 
ular  “white”  variety  in  the  South.  It 
is  productive  here,  but  the  seasons  are 
not  long  enough  to  develop  good  quality. 

Green  Mountain,  Nectar,  Moore 
Diamond  and  Campbell  Early  were 
all  in  excellent  form  and  are  commend¬ 
ed  lo  all  planters  for  reliability  and 
good  quality.  When  thoroughly  ripened 
Campbell  Early  is  not  easily  surpassed, 
though  it  has  gained  an  indifferent  rep¬ 
utation  from  being  picked  too  soon  after 
coloring. 

McPike. — On  second  fruiting  we  feel 
we  have  here  a  grape  actually  surpass¬ 
ing  Concord  for  local  desirability.  This 
has  been  claimed  for  many  new  varie¬ 
ties,  but  usually  fall  short  in  some  of 
the  Concord  qualities,  though  exceeding 
it  in  others.  Thus  Campbell  Early 
lacks  Concord  vigor  though  it  is  larger 
and  earlier;  Worden  is  productive  and 
of  good  quality,  but  does  not  always 
ripen  evenly,  and  so  on.  McPike  here 
exceeds  Concord  in  vigor  and  early  pro¬ 
ductiveness.  It  ripens  at  the  same  time, 
cluster  and  berries  are  larger  and  to 
our  taste  the  quality  is  better.  It  is 
pleasant  and  sprightly  but  quite  free 
from  the  acrid  after  taste  sometimes 
noticed  in  Concord.  It  is  described  as 
“equal  to  Black  Hamburg,”  which  it  is 
not  unless  you  happen  to  like  it  just  as 
well  as  Hamburg,  but  it  is  quite  sure 
to  take  its  place  as  an  acceptable  table 
grape.  The  defects  so  far  noticed  are 
the  rather  open  clusters  that  may  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  packing  well,  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  prime  favorite  with  grape- 
ea.ting  birds. 

A  Good  New  “Raisin  Grate.” — 
Henry  B.  Spencer,  Rocky  River,  O.. 
sent  us  a  basket  of  handsome  red 
grapes  named  St.  John  from  the  first 
bearing  of  a  young  vine,  the  result  of 
a  cross  between  Delaware  and  Diana. 
They  were  large  and  well-finished,  bear¬ 
ing  a  general  resemblance  to  Brighton, 
but  were  filled  with  a  sweet  and  tender 


pulp  that  allowed  the  seeds  to  be 
separated  as  readily  as  a  Tokay  grape. 
The  flavor  w^as  rich  and  agreeable,  su¬ 
perior  to  most  Vinifera  varieties  in  the 
absence  of  astringency.  Mr.  Spencer 
says  this  grape,  when  dried,  makes  a 
very  fair  red  raisin.  St.  John  has 
foliage  like  the  Delaware  and  short- 
jointed  wood.  It  commences  to  ripen 
w'ith  the  Delaware,  and  if  sufficiently 
productive  should  in  time  prove  a 
formidable  rival  to  the  California  grapes 
now  so  abundant  in  our  markets.  The 
combination  of  Vinifera  and  Labruska 
qualities  is  to  our  taste  very  attractive. 

W.  V.  F. 

Mixing  of  Pumpkins  andSSquashes. 

R.  li.  F.,  Oidlford,  Conn. — Will  you  inform 
me  if  pumpkins  and  squashes  are  liable  to 
mix  the  first  year  if  planted  side  by  side, 
so  as  to  show  in  the  shape  or  color  if  pure 
seed  is  used? 

Ans. — Pumpkins  and  squashes  belong 
to  different  species  of  the  same  genus, 
and  have  little  disposition  to  hybridize. 
At  any  rate  the  influence  would  not  be 
apparent  in  the  fruits  the  same  year. 
Any  chance  crossing  would  only  be  ap¬ 
parent  in  fruits  grown  the  following 
season  from  the  seeds. 

FIFTY  CENTS 

A  MONTH 

A  small  bottle  of  Scott’s 
Emulsion  costing  fifty  cents 
will  last  a  baby  a  month — a 
few  drops  in  its  bottle  each 
time  it  is  fed.  That’s  a  small 
outlay  for  so  large  a  return  of 
health  and  comfort 

Babies  that  are  given 
Scott’s  Emulsion  quickly  re¬ 
spond  to  its  helpful  action. 
It  seems  to  contain  just  the 
elements  of  nourishment  a 
baby  needs  most. 

Ordinary  food  frequently 
lacks  this  nourishment; Scott’s 
Emulsion  always  supplies  it. 


We'll  send  you  a  sample  free  upon  request. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


BfG  SEllPR  FOR  GOOD  AGENTS 

th?fostF??teel^tanchTo^ 

B«8t  ouw  fMtenor.  All  metftL  Strong,  durable  nnd  ] 
oonTeuient.  Liberal  terms  to  hustling  ageDtt<i 

Frank  H.  Battlaat  Saail  Crawar  llachastar,  N.Y. 


Constant  Force 

on  the  nozzle,  a  fine  spray  and  thor¬ 
ough  agitating  of  the  mixture,  all 
from  driving  along  the  orchard  row,  with 

WALLACE’S 
POWER  SPRAYER 


It  fits  any  wagon  gear  and  attaches 
to  any  shape  supply  tank.  Saves  25% 
ot  liquid  and  half  the  labor  of 
operating.  High  pressure 
through  compressed  air — 
enough  to  keep  two 
i  point  Vermorel 
nozzles  go¬ 
ing.  Only 
bond  work 
is  directing 
the  nozzles. 
Write  for  free  booklet  7  , 
WALLACE  MACHINERY  CO. 
Champaign,  III. 


GOMBALLT’S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 


A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive  cure  for 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  HUMAN  KEMKDY  for  Rheii- 
matlsin,  Npralna,  Sore  T'hroat,  etc.,  ft 
is  invaluable.  _  „  ,  , 

Every  bottle  of  Canatlc  Balaam  sold  is 
WarrantedVo  give  satisfaction.  Price  91.50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex¬ 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  its 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo¬ 
nials,  etc.  Address 

TEE  LAWRENCB-WILIUIS  COMPiNT,  Clefeland,  Ohio. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  A  NEW  HARNESS 

Send  4  cents  postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue;  full 
description  and  prices.  Single  and  doable. 

King  Harness  Co.,  10  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


KICKING, 


Balking,  Shying  or  any 
kind  of  a  habit  cured 
in  a  few  hours  by  my 
system.  Particulars  free. 


YOU 

YYANT 


YYATER 


and  you  want  Money.  There  is  a  way 
to  get  botli  by  using  our  late  improved 
Well  Machinery — the  most  profitable 
business  for  men  of  moderate  means. 
.^ddress  for  catalogue 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO.,  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


Pocahontas  Red  Rope  Roofing 

is  the  best  and  cheapest  covering  for  bams, sheds, 
poultry  houses  and  all  out-buildings.  A  complete 
roof  for  Ic  per  square  foot.  Roofing  kit  given 
with  each  roll.  Write  for  free  booklet  and  sample. 

KAY  PAPER  COMPANY., lOX  .101  ILACKWOOD,  N.  J. 


(EMcdoMeoanCn^ 

"OMOWlTuySUL 


READY 

ROOFING 

Buy  of  ns  Direct  and 
Save  Money. 
Best  goods.  Ourpzicea 
surprise.  Write  us. 

3.  E.  MCDONOUGH  &  CO. 
Dent.  ()..  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


ARROW  BRAND 


Asphalt 
Ready  Itooilug 


can  be  very 
advantageous¬ 
ly  applied  on 
SILOS,  Farm 
Builulngsor 
Sheds  by  any 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO. 

SZ  Fine  St.,  New  York.  samples. 


FIRE,WIN0&  WATER  PROOF 

add  to  these  qualitieBdurabillty 


taacc 


THE  A.  F.  SWAN  CO. 


qualities  dll 
and  low  price,  and  you  have  a 
perfect  roof,  which  means 

S^A/AIM’3 

Can  be  put  on  a  new  roof.onold 
shingles  or  tin.  It’s  soft  and 
pliable,  being  esisy  to  put  on 
and  becomes  as  bard  as  slate. 
Fully  guaranteed.  Send  for 
Free  Sample  and  OIreulars. 

114  Ntssau  St.,  NEW  YORK 


Grind  46  Bus.  Baskets  Ear  Corn 


Per 
Hour 

with  this  Improved  Wolverine  Ball  Bearing,  Triple’  Geared  Grinding  MilL 
rDIICUCC  AUn  RDIIinC  ear  com  in  any  condition:  shelled  com,  rye, 
unuonco  AHU  UninUO  oats,  barley,  Kaffir  com,  etc.,  singly  or 
mixed.  Makes  coarse,  medium  or  fine  feed  as  desired.  Never  “chunks’’  or  “hogs” 
the  feed,  but  produces  an  even  and  uniform  pioduct.  It  Is  the  only  sweep  mill 
guarsnieed  to  equal  the  work  el  a  buhr  stone  mill. 

I'T  |C  CTRnMR  end  is  made  of  the  best  material  money  can  buy.  The  oa*t- 
II  I  w  w  I  nunU  ings  in  the  gears  are  specially  heavy  and  will  stand  the 
-  most  severe  strain  that  can  be  legitimately  required  of  a  grinding  mllL  The 
quality  Is  shown  by  the  weight  which  Is  600  pounds.  If  it  were  lighter  it  would  be 

fau" - - - -  -  .  - 


per  minute  this  mill  will  crush  and  grind  46  bus.  baskets  of  ear  corn  per  hour.  If  the  team 
makes  three  rounds  per  minute  it  will  grind  28  bus.  baskets  per  hour.  Grinding  finer,  the  capac- 
ityis  I  IfSlIT  DR  A  ITT  Notwlthstandlngtheenormouscapacity  of  thlsmillitiithelight- 
'ess.  LIUn  I  UnHi  1 1  cst  draft  sweep  mill  known.  This  Is  so  because  It  Is  fitted  with 
specially  made  hardened  steel  Ball  Bearings.  These  ballbearings  will  last  a  lifetime  with  ordi- 
)  OK  nary  core.  Wo  replace  any  that  are  found  defective  or  wear  out  within  five  years. 

nilD  nECER  We  know  that  this  mill  Is  so  good,  and  so  entirely  reliable  that  we  will 
uun  urrcni  ship  it  to  anyone  in  the  united  states  with  the  underslandino /''at  ll  the 
mill  does  not  do  lust  as  we  claim,  and  does  not  grind  more  than  any  two.horse  mill  made  by  any  other.,  "ufact* 
urar  of  any  construction,  of  any  size  buhrs;  If  the  mill  Is  not  made  on  more  sclentlllo  prinolplesi  If  It  Ou  '  not 
grind  a  more  uniform  quality  of  feed  and  It  It  Is  not  belter  In  every  way  than  any  other  sweep  mill.  It  may  be  *e- 
turnod  to  us  at  our  expense  within  three  days  of  the  time  you  receive  It.  Test  It  In  comparison  with  any  ether 
mill  and  keepthe  |  ADiPC  I  lUC  We  have  eight  sizes  of  sweep  mills,  *13.75  and  up,  and  thirty  other  styles 
one  which  Is  best.  LRnUE.  LIIICi  and  sizes  of  grinders  suited  to  all  grains  and  purposes. 

PUT  TUIQ  An  nilT  ond  send  It  lo  us  and  wo  will  mall  you/Our  special  farm  machinery  catalogue.  Don't 
WU  I  I  niO  hU  UU  I  buy  a  grinding  mill  of  any  kind  until  you  get  It.  It  Is  sure  to  save  you  money. 

MARVIN  SMITH  CO.  56.  57.  69.  N.  JEFFERSON  STREET.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


and  Shredders.  Try  one  at  your  own  place;  if  it  aoes  not 
please  you  better  than  any  other  machine  you  «an  buy,  we 
stand  all  expense.  Get  our  catalogue  today.  It  contains 
largest  line  made.  On  the  market  years. 

Wilder-Strong  Implement  Co., 

Box  Monroe,  Mich. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Hope  Farm  Notes 


Home  Advertising.— I  have  always  be¬ 
lieved  that  most  farmers  neglect  front- 
yard  advertising.  The  chances  are  that 
right  in  your  neighborhood  there  are  people 
who  want  what  you  have  to  sell.  Things 
are  often  wasted  or  fed  out.  or  carted  off 
to  an  unprofitable  market,  when  some  one 
within  five  miles  of  the  farm  would  pay 
a  good  price  for  them  if  he  only  knew  they 
were  to  be  had.  We  have  sold  many 
things  by  putting  a  sign  at  the  front  of 
the  farm.  We  usually  have  a  blackboard 
for  this,  but  the  Madame  uses  that  in  her 
school  now,  and  so,  when  the  onions  were 
leady,  Philip  tacked  a  sign  on  the  big 
cherry  tree— as  is  shown  on  page  787,  Fig. 
295.  A  good  bunch  of  onions  was  tied  under 
it.  That  sign  caught  the  eye  from  the 
start.  The  rural  mail  carrier,  the  baker 
and  the  butcher  all  bought  onions  and 
carried  them  around  on  their  wagons  to 
spread  the  news.  Neighbors  came  and 
bought  by  the  bushel,  and  people  who  live 
miles  away  drive  to  the  farm  for  a  supply. 
Some  were  led  to  buy  apples  in  this  way. 
There  was  a  harvest  home  festival  at  the 
church  and  the  boys  carried  a  peach  basket 
filled  with  big  bulbs.  It  sold  for  75  cents, 
and  drew  customers  from  far  beyond  the 
river.  Everyone  who  bought  went  around 
telling  about  the  great  size  of  these  onions. 

I  fear  the  story  was  magnified  as  it  passed 
from  mouth  to  ear,  until  very  few  onioi-s 
were  recjuired  to  fill  a  bushel  basket 
People  always  do  that  about  a  thing  that 
satisfies  them,  but  they  may  be  expected 
to  do  the  other  thing  with  great  energy 
when  they  are  disappointed  in  what  they 
buy.  Never  under  any  circumstances  put 
up  a  public  sign  for  poor  goods  unless 
you  are  prepared  just  about  to  give  them 
away.  The  man  who  buys  from  this  sort 
of  advertising  always  expects  a  bargain, 
either  in  price  or  quality— and  he  has  a 
right  to.  Now  that  the  onions  are  all 
gone  I  am  going  to  try  the  experiment 
of  advertising  apples  in  the  same  way.  I 
e.xpect  to  hang  a  few  of  our  choice  Green¬ 
ings  and  Baldwins  in  an  open  net  under 
the  sign.  This  will  be  a  good  test,  for 
most  people  here  have  apples,  while  few 
have  onions.  We  also  show  a  picture  of 
Philip  and  some  of  the  onions  at  Fig.  2!)(). 
The  baskets  shown  are  the  packages  in 
which  most  of  our  fruit  is  shipped.  We 
have  not  used  a  barrel  this  year.  These 
baskets  are  called  “scant  half  barrel”— 
they  hold  about  live  pecks,  and  are  strong 
eneugh  for  ordinary  shipment.  Now  and 
then  one  of  them  will  be  broken.  We  sent 
one  basket  of  apples  by  express  to  New 
York.  The  customer  said  the  top  was 
broken  in  and  part  of  the  apples  gone.  He 
claims  that  the  expressman  and  his  horse 
are  members  of  the  Apple  Consumers’ 
Ceague!  I  have  been  told  that  before  you 
can  put  a  new  package  on  the  market 
you  must  expect  to  give  away  one  in  five 
for  advertising  purposes.  I  hope  that 
Hope  Farm  has  put  apple  on  the  tongue 
of  horse  and  man  so  that  it  will  stick! 

Ditching.- There  are  two  low  fields  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  farm  that  are  well- 
night  useless.  The  water  stands  there  and 
the  soil  is  soggy  and  sour.  This  Fall  we 
are  making  a  big  effort  to  drain  them 
liiopcrly.  I  like  to  work  in  a  ditch.  I  did 
hits  of  ditching  when  I  was  a  young  man, 
and  1  do  not  know  of  any  farm  job  that 
promises  more  of  what  I  call  the  spirit  of 
farming.  This  may  seem  ridiculous  to  the 
man  who  crawls  out  of  the  ditch  at  nia'” 
with  stiffened  hands  and  back  and  well 
plastered  with  mud.  To  him  the  ditch  is 
merely  a  horrible  hole  in  the  ground, 
where  evil  spirits  have  put  pain  in  his 
joints  and  perhaps  a  cold  in  his  head. 
That  is  one  way  to  look  at  it,  but  there 
is  another  also.  Here  this  old  field  has 
been  for  years  hoarding  the  strength  from 
the  hills.  Like  a  miser’s  pocket,  it  has 
been  stuffed  with  wealth  belonging  to 
others,  which  it  has  tied  up  so  that  no 
one  is  benefited.  When  a  man  taps  a 
miser’s  hoard  so  that  humanity  is  helped 
by  it  we  call  him  a  good  citizen.  In  a 
smaller  way  the  farmer  who  drains  a 
stagnant  field,  letting  the  water  out  and 
the  air  and  sunshine  in.  compels  one  of 
nature’s  misers  to  be  liberal.  When  I 
work  in  that  ditch  I  do  not  think  that  I 
am  merely  lifting  mud  on  my  shovel,  but 
I  like  to  look  ahead  and  realize  what  the 
field  will  be  as  a  result  of  this  work.  When 
this  water  is  drained  out  we  shall  have 
a  chance  to  work  and  cultivate  this  field. 
All  the  wealth  of  fertility  which  now  lies 
there  inert  will  be  roused  and  made  avail¬ 
able  in  corn,  in  clover,  in  onions  or  straw¬ 
berries.  Instead  of  a  sour  and  sullen 
swamp  that  would  drive  a  boy  away  from 
a  farm  it  may,  when  well  drained,  hold 
him  to  It,  for  he  will  have  a  hand  in  Na¬ 
ture’s  pocketbook.  I  like  to  think  of  these 
things  in  the  ditch.  This  is  what  I  call 
the  spirit  of  agriculture,  for  every  shovel¬ 
ful  of  mud  is  not  a  mere  dead  weight,  but 
a  little  step  toward  freedom  for  that  field. 
No  sense  of  mastery  is  sweeter  than  thai 
which  conies  to  a  man  when  he  knows 


that  he  has  saved  a  field  or  farm— mas-  | 
tered  it  when  others  failed,  and  made  it  | 
more  productive. 

I  must  admit  that  one  needs  something 
of  this  sort  to  keep  him  at  this  ditch  with 
a  cheerful  heart.  Some  one  seems  to  have 
tried  it  years  ago,  and  they  did  just 
wrong  thing.  They  dug  a  ditch  where  the 
drain  ought  to  go,  and  filleci  it  up  with 
round  stones.  The  sand  and  mud  have 
sifted  in  .  between,  and  clogged  this  so- 
called  drain  so  that  now  we  are  obliged 
to  dig  the  stones  out.  Posterity  has  never 


own  life  that  we  will  not  surrender,  even 
though  troubles  and  sorrows  are  tied  fast 
to  it.  That  being  so  I  feel  that  it  is  better 
to  try  to  brighten  up  that  part  of  life 
which  we  will  not  separate  from,  and 
belittle  the  troubles.  Now,  some  one  will 
start  up  and  ask  if  this  easy-talking  man 
is  able  to  do  this  thing!  Not  always.  1 
fear.  When  the  leaves  are  falling  and  the 
first  afternoon  shadows  come  over  the 
hills,  and  the  crows  are  circling  over  th^ 
wood,  it  is  hard  for  an  old  fellow  some¬ 
times  to  say  that  philosophy  is  better 
than  boyhood,  and  yet  the  boy  takes  only 
the  froth  of  life  after  all.  The  best  is  eyer 
beyond!  h.  w.  c. 


done  a  thing  for  me.  but  there  are  two 
things  I  never  will  leave  behind  me — a 
stone  drain  with  the  stones  all  piled  in 
together,  and  a  field  with  the  stones  raked 
into  each  furrow  and  plowed  under.  Some 
people  advise  this  game  of  plowing  a  deep 
furrow,  raking  it  full  of  stones,  and  then 
turning  another  furrow  on  top.  The  man 
who  gives  such  advice  ought  to  be  made 
to  plow  about  10  acres  of  such  land.  If  1 
had  him  I  would  see  that  he  did  it,  or  that 
he  dug  holes  for  apple  trees  on  the  field 
where  years  ago  some  one  tried  his  plan. 

Farm  Notes.— We  spent  election  day  as 
usual  planting  apple  trees  on  the  hill. 
Each  year  catches  us  casting  our  ballots 
in  this  way.  We  cut  back  top  and  root 
as  usual,  and  planted  in  small  holes  cut 
in  a  sod  with  a  spade,  with  the  soil  firmly 
stamped  around  the  roots.  Fall  planting 
has  been  successful  with  us,  though  some 
neighbors  heel  t.he  trees  in  and  wait  until 
Spring.  I  cannot  see  where  anything  is 
gained  by  this.  The  hill,  when  we  were 
done  planting,  looked  like  a  field  with 
slakes  driven  in  all  over  it,  for  we  cut 
tops  back  severely.  I  will  try  to  tell  in 
some  detail  our  method  of  planting  with 
some  pictures  showing  more  about  it  than 

rrds  can  tell . Since  the  flood 

vve  have  had  line  weather.  'There  have 
been  two  hard  pinches  of  frost,  but  out¬ 
door  work  has  been  comfortable.  The 
apples  are  in  the  cellar,  the  trees  are  all 
planted  and  now  we  have  corn-husking, 
ditching  and  cabbage-cutting  to  end  the 
season.  We  can  hire  the  steam  engine  for 
a  couple  of  days  and  have  the  cornstalks 
shredded  and  the  wood  sawed.  I  shall 
feed  out  the  shredded  fodder  as  early  in 
the  season  as  possible  this  year— beginning 
late  in  November.  A  pound  of  this  fodder 
in  early  December  goes  farther  than  three 

pounds  in  March . 'The  people 

who  laughed  at  my  bad  bargain  on  tin 
thick-winded  horse  "Bird”  should  see  her 
now.  She  is  working  with  Frank  on  the 
big  reservoir.  Charlie  took  the  horses  to 
work  there  for  the  Winter.  Old  Bird 
puffs  and  wheezes,  but  she  hauls  the  dirt. 
It  is  hard  work  for  a  horse  to  follow  the 
big  grading  plow,  and  heavy  feeding  is 
necessary.  While  at  this  job  each  of  our 
big  horses  gets  half  a  bushel  of  oat’s  anu 
a  peck  of  ground  oats  and  corn  and  15 
pounds  of  hay  per  day.  'That  is  strong 
feeding,  but  with  the  heavy  work  required 
of  them  they  find  use  for  it  all.  'They  art- 
earning  $4.5u  per  day,  and  if  anyone  thinks 
lliat  man  or  beast  has  what  is  known  ai 
a  "snap”  when  working  at  such  a  job  ht 
is  likely  to  have  something  snap  to  reminu 
him  of  his  error.  You  earn  every  cent  yoi 
get  at  such  a  job,  but  old  Bird  is  "doing 

noble”  as  some  of  our  folks  say . 

i  paid  $15  for  Billy  Berk  when  he  was  a 
little  fellow.  'The  grain  which  he  con¬ 
sumed  cost  as  nearly  as  I  can  figure  ii 
about  $16.  When  sold  as  pork  the  othei 
day  he  brought  $24.75— a  fine,  blocky  car¬ 
cass.  'The  Berkshires  are  certainly  line 
luiimals  when  they  have  anything  of  a 
chance.  I  have  heard  of  several  families 
of  Berks  which  usually  give  large  litters. 
'That  is  the  blood  I  am  after  when  1  stock 

up  again . As  an  experiment  nexi 

year  I  am  thinking  of  buying  a  few  fair¬ 
sized  western  sholes  for  pasturing.  I  And 
that  quite  small  pigs  are  often  fqund  in 
the  stock  yards  in  Jersey  City  and  sob 
at  a  fair  price.  'The  weak  point  with  us 
in  raising  our  own  pigs  is  a  lack  of  skim- 
milk.  Just  after  weaning  the  little  pig 
does  better  if  he  can  have  even  a  small 
quantity  of  milk.  We  can  make  a  fair 
substitute  by  using  a  mixture  of  corn- 
meal,  shorts  and  bran,  but  I  must  admit 
that  the  pig  will  make  a  more  even 
growth  if  he  has  milk.  I  want  to  see  il 
I  can  buy  pigs  entirely  past  this  milk  stag' 
and  run  them  on  my  pastures  with  profit 
'The  great  danger  I  presume  is  from 
cholera,  which  I  have  never  had  on  the 
place,  and  that  alone  makes  me  hesitate. 
Our  best  pigs  are  those  which  run  with 
the  sow  all  Summer.  That  helps  the  pigs, 
but  it’s  rough  on  the  sow. 

'The  Closing  Scene.— I  presume  there 
are  many  of  us  who  might  easily  find 
reasons  for  saying  what  this  good  friend 
says: 

"'Truly,  this  has  been  a  year  almost  to 
discourage  anyone;  a  fellow  can’t  be 
blamed  for  having  a  sort  of  an  ex-dividend 
look  on  his  face;  at  times  when  I  am  not 
well,  I  feel  that  I  am  getting  more  thar 
my  share  of  the  tough  steak  and  small 
potatoes  of  this  life;  but  when  I  stop  to 
balance  up  things,  I  see  I  haven’t  much 
cause  to  complain.” 

We  must  remember  that  after  all  there 
is  just  about  as  much  nourishment  in 
"tough  steak  and  small  potatoes”  as  in 
anything  else— if  we  can  only  get  at  It. 
It  doesn’t  make  so  much  difference  what 
sort  of  food  we  have — for  body  or  mind— 
it’s  the  way  we  dispose  of  it  that  counts! 
Our  vegetarian  friends  may  not  agree  wit' 
this,  and  I  am  willing  to  let  them  have 
their  own  opinion.  We  all  have  our 
troubles  and  doubts.  They  are  most  likely 
to  come  in  times  of  sickness,  or  at  what 
we  call  the  close  of  the  year,  when  even 
the  wild  animals  realize  that  the  hardest 
part  of  life  is  at  hand.  Yet  there  is  not 
one  of  us  who  would  make  a  complete 
change  of  lot  with  another  person,  even 
if  wo  could  do  so.  We  might  like  to  take 
health  from  one.  wealth  from  another  and 
so  on.  but  there  is  something  about  our 


Horse  Owners  Know 


trom  long  experience  la  treating  such  charao 
terlstlo  ailments  of  the  horse  as  Spavins,  Rina* 
bones.  Splints,  Curbs  and  all  forms  of  Lama* 
ness  that  the  one  reliable  remedy  Is 

Kendall's  Spavin  Cure. 

FcrndslAp  Wftth.|D«o.  17|  '09* 

Pt.  B.  Jt  StndsU  Co.f 

0«Dtlem«ii:*~We  would  like  to  b*T«  two  ooplef  of 
jour  book  TrotUte  on  tbo  Hone  end  bU  Bll* 
esiee.**  We  uee  lott  of  your  Kendeir*  SpsTln  Cure 
In  our  logging  oempa  end  elio  on  our  light  harneil 
bonee,  end  it  bee  cured  tuAnj  hortee  for  ui.  W$ 
went  n  book  for  esoh  oei^.  Thenklog  jou  la  ed« 
tenoe.  we  ere,  Tourt  truly, 

J.  W.  DAVIS* SON. 

Priee  $  1 1  six  for  $5«  As  a  liniment  for  famllyr 
use  It  Das  no  equal.  Ask  your  drnggrlst  for  Ken* 
dall'e  Spavin  Cure,  also  **A  Treatia#  on  tha 
Horae,'*  the  book  free,  or  address 


DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSIURQ  FALLS,  VT. 


New  fancy  light¬ 
ings  may  come  for 
the  house,  but  the 
lantern  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  carried 
until  there’s  an  end 
of  the  plain  home 
duties.  That’s  never. 
Important,  then,  to 
get  a  good  lantern. 

DIETZ 

LANTERNS 

lead  all  others  in  pop¬ 
ularity.  That’s  be¬ 
cause  of  convenience 
in  tilling,  lighting, 
extinguishing  and 
trimming.  Because 
they  are  absolutely  safe. 
Because  of  their  clear, 
bright,  steady  light.  Be¬ 
cause  they  never  blow 
out.  Sold  by  local  deal¬ 
ers.  Before  buying  send 
for  our  free  lantern 
book  to  make  your 
choice. 

R.E.  DIETZ  COMPANY. 

87  LalghtSt.iNewt’orb 
Bstablished  1840, 


Don’t  buy  Poultry  Food 


of  any  kind  unless  it  contains  the  ele¬ 
ments  that  will  produce  a  good  quan¬ 
tity  of  tough  shelled,  rich  yolked  eggs, 
as  such  eggs  keep  better  and  sell  bet¬ 
ter.  Something  can’t  be  made  from 
nothing.  A  hen  cannot  make  eggs 
that  are  full  of  meat  without  being 
fed  on  meat  or  its  equivalent,  and  it 
takes  bone  to  furnish  shell  material 
and  give  strength  to  the  system. 

Animal  Meal 


is  a  bone  and  meat  ration,  and  fur¬ 
nishes  to  laying  hens  and  growing 
chicks  the  easily  digested  food,  rich 
in  albumen,  which  they  need  to  make 
eggs  and  keep  in  healthy  condition. 
It  is  a  rich  egg-producing  and  bone¬ 
forming  food,  thoroughly  cooked,— a 
complete  substitute  for  all  other  ani¬ 
mal  foods,  cracked  bone  and  oyster 
shells.  It  is  not  a  medicine,  but  is 
fed  with  other  food  in  a  mash.  Manu¬ 
factured  only  by 

The  Bowker  Company, 

43  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

You  will  be  interested  in  our  little  book 
“The  Egg.”  Send  for  it,  mailed  free. 

Animal  Meal 

is  for  sale  by  grain  and  feed  dealers 
generally.  Take  no  substitutes,  but 
insist  upon  having  Bowker’s  "Animal 
Meal.” 


When  you  write  advertiser.^  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


Horse  Insurance. 

You  can  insure  your  horse 
against  Curb,  Splirvt,  Spav¬ 
in,  Sprained  Cord  and  all 
forms  of  Lameness,  by  using 

Tuttle’s  Elixir. 

The  safe  plan  is  always  to 
have  a  supply  on  hand. 
Used  and  Endorsed  by  Adams  Ex- 
press  Company* 

Tuttle’s  American  Condition  Powders 

— a  specific  for  impure  blood  and  all  diseases 
arising  therefrom. 

TUTTLE’S  FAMH-Y  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism, 
sprains,  bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page  book. 
"Veterinary  Experience,”  FREE, 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Bostoa,  Mass 

Feware  of  so-called  Elixirs — none  prrniiino  hut  Tiittlo’s, 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief,  if  any . 


RREE 

This  booklet  tells  how 
to  make  money  on  the 
farm,  and  outlines  our 
course  of  home  study  in 

Modern  Agriculture, 

Under  Prof.  Wm.  P.  Broolv , , 

Ph.  D.,  of  the  Mass  Agri¬ 
cultural  College.  Treats 
of  soils,  tillage,  drainage, 
fertilizers,  crop  rotation, 
stock  -  feeding,  poultry- 
raising,  dairying,  etc.  Also 
Hortlcoltura  under  Prof.  Bailey,  of 
Cornell  University,  and  Agricultural 
Bacteriology  under  Prof.  Conn,  of 
Wesleyan.  Full  Commercial,  Normal  and 
Academic  Departments.  'Tuition  nominal. 
Text-books  FREE  to  our  students. 

Cata.  arxiparlicndars  free.  Write  tn-dat/, 
THE  HOMS  COBRESPONDENOE  SCHOO' 
Dept.  18  Springfield  Mass, 


CLARK’S  crops 

Clark’s  Reversible  Bush 
Plow  and  Harrow. 

Cuts  a  track  6  ft.  wide,  1 
ft.  deep.  Connects  the 
sub-soil  water.  It  is  an 
excellent  machine  for 
covering  in  sugar  cane. 
Strength  guaranteed. 

Can  plow  a  newly  cut 
forest,  stump,  bush  or  bog  land,  leaves  the  laud  true, 
clean  for  any  crop. 

Clark’s  Dbl.  Action 
Cutaway  Harrow. 

Moves  15,000  tons  of 
Earth  iu  a  Day. 

Clark’s  8  Foot 
Grading  Harrow 

Will  smooth  an  acre  as 
true  as  a  mill  pond  in 
twenty  minutes. 

Clark’s  Rev.  Sulky  Disk  Plow. 

Made  single  or  double.  One  or 
furrows,  five  *o  ten  inches 
deep,  14  Inf''  os  wide.  For 
two  or  fc  horses.  Light 
draft.  No  side  draft.  No 
similar  plow  made.  When 
Clark’s  grass  tools  are  used 
as  directed  In  his  grass  clr- 
ular,  we,  the  C.  II.  Co.  guarantee 
them  to  kill  wild  mustard,  char¬ 
lock,  hard  hack,  sun  flower,  milk  weed,  morning 
glory,  Kussion  thistle  or  any  other  foul  plant  that 
grows,  or  money  refunded.  Now  Is  the  time  to  com¬ 
mence  work  for  next  year’s  seeding  to  grass. 

CLARK’S  ROOT  CUTTER. 

TWO  STZE.S.  Cuts  1  or  5J 
bushels  per  minute,  for  fowl 
or  beast,  Oouge  cutters, 
never  choke  or  clog;. 
PRICE . »7  to  *16 

Send  for  Circulars. 

i  pUTAWAY  Uarrow  Go. 

E  ^Higganum, '  *Ct.  U.  S.  A. 


ooooooooo 


P  P  U  LT  R  YeJnhfiJK,  fh”.i 

■’encing,  Peed,  Incu-| 
bators.  Live  Stock,  Brooders- anything — J 
it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you  J 
our  Illustrated  Catalogue — it’s  free  for  the  J 
(asking — it's  worth  having, 

iExcelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co., 

i  Dept.  H.ii.  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City. 

oooooooooooooocoooooooooc 


YPHERS 


C  INCUBATORS 

£o  torsrd  by  3$  Governmeot  Experiment  t^tatlons. 

Ueed  bj  more  Buoeetiaful  poultrjmen  than  all  others 
oomblned.  Guaranteed  to  hatch  more  chick*  than 
any  other  make,  or  yuur  money  back.  OataloR  free 
if  you  name  this  paper.  Adilrens  nearest  office. 
Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Bulfalo,N«  Y. 

Chicago,  New  York  or  Boston 


IT 
CARES 
FOR  ITSELF 


%  I  0-80  For 

I  OS  200  Egg 

INCUBATOR 

Perfect  in  oonstmctlon  and 
sotlon.  Ustebes  every  fertile 
t((.  Write  for  oatslog  to-dsj. 

QEO,  H.  STAHL,  Qulacy,  III. 


W/d  1  drilling 
W  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanio  oan 
operate  them  easily  Send  for  oatalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N,  Y, 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLIiAB  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  HVz  marks,  or  lOV^  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trilling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  person,al  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

409  Pearl  Street.  New  York. 
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about  it  does  not  prove  that  they  were  understood! 
The  other  day  we  were  unpacking  some  apple  trees. 
Several  were  found  showing  crown-galj  warts  on  the 
roots.  A  workman  who  had  read  just  a  little  about 
nodules  and  nitrogen  bacteria  studied  the  crown-gall 
and  said:  “We  must  plant  these  sure,  for  here  are 
those  little  warts  on  the  roots.  This  tree  will  get 
niter  out  of  the  air!”  The  writer  of  the  article  had 
carried  him  just  that  far  and  then  dropped  him.  In¬ 
stead  of  laughing  at  his  “ignorance”  we  felt  glad  to 
see  that  he  had  taken  a  step  toward  wisdom.  Such 
things  must  be  repeated  over  and  over  again.  It  is 
good  to  think  with  the  wise,  but  better  to  talk  with 
the  common  people. 

* 

We  are  informed  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  has  decided  that  where  suit  is  brought 
against  a  milk  dealer  charged  with  selling  milk  below 
standard  the  burden  of  proof  rests  with  the  seller.  It 
hajs  generally  been  hel4  that  in  articles  for  w'hich 
legal  standards  have  been  fixed  the  buyer  must  be 
able  to  prove  that  the  goods  were  below  the  stand¬ 
ard.  Under  this  new  ruling  the  seller  must  prove  that 
the  goods  were  up  to  the  standard.  Thus  the  burden 
of  proof  is  shifted  from  the  buyer  to  the  seller  and 
if  the  fatter  offer  standard  goods  for  sale  he  must  be 
prepared  to  prove  that  they  are  pure.  Thus,  step  by 
step,  the  law  is  hedging  in  the  counterfeiter  and  help¬ 
ing  the  consumer  of  pure  food. 

* 


Ten  Weeks  for  Ten  Cents. 

We  do  not  want  you  to  forget  that  we  will  send 
The  R.  N.-Y.  to  your  neighbor,  who  is  not  now  tak¬ 
ing  it,  10  weeks  for  10  cents.  Tell  him  about  it,  and 
get  his  order. 

>K 

Th.e  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  will  send  small 
quantities  of  the  nitrogen  bacteria  for  peas,  beans, 
clover  and  vetches  to  those  who  wish  to  try  “inocu¬ 
lation.”  It  will  interest  many  of  our  readers  to  try 
an  experiment  with  these  bacteria.  We  have  great 
faith  in  the  plan. 

* 

Mr.  Manchester’s  injunction  regarding  reckle.4s 
milking  (page  798)  ought  to  be  photographed  on  the 
memory  of  every  dairyman  in  letters  six  inches  Long. 
But  there  are  some  men  with  so  much  “cut  and 
slash”  in  their  nature  that  they  probably  could  never 
make  good  milkers.  They  are  at  their  best  when 
working  up  tough  wiood  or  dynamiting  rocks,  and 
should  stay  away  from  the  cow  stable. 

* 

The  voters  of  New  York  have  decided  that  they 
want  a  large  canal  and  a  good-sized  State  debt.  The 
rural  counties  piled  up  a  majority  of  more  than  176,- 
000  votes  against  it,  but  the  unexpected  vote  in  New 
York  city  overcame  it.  During  the  last  few  days  of 
the  campaign  great  efforts  were  made  here  to  inter¬ 
est  the  labor  vote,  and  this  effect  was  successful.  The 
canal  won  by  the  votes  of  those  who  favor  any  ex¬ 
penditure  of  public  money  that  will  “make  work.” 

• 

TiiEjiE  may  be  some  R.  N.-Y.  readers  who  wanit  to 
throw  away  a  two-dollar  bill!  They  can  easily  do 
it  by  going  into  the  mushroom  scheme  mentioned  on 
page  786.  It  is  hard  to  think  of  any  sane  man  really 
expecting  to  earn  $12  a  week  in  any  such  game — for 
it  is  a  game  to  sell  spawn  at  $2  which  honorable 
seedsmen  stand  ready  to  sell  at  25  cents.  If  you  want 
to  spend  S2  on  mushroom  culture  why  not  buy  a  re¬ 
liable  book  for  $1,  spawn  for  25  cents  and  put  75  cents 
in  your  pocket,  or  use  it  for  short-iterm  subscription 
for  The  R.  N.-Y.? 

* 

In  many  isolated  sections  of  the  North  the  plan  of 
changing  meat  is  quite  common,  although  not  sys¬ 
tematized  like  the  beef  clubs  described  on  page  787. 
A  is  fattening  a  beef  animal,  or  is  ready  to  kill  a  fat 
sheep.  He  tells  the  neighbors,  and  here  and  there 
one  speaks  for  a  part,  so  that  A  easily  disposes  in 
advance  of  all  that  he  can  spare.  This  beef  club  plan 
would  not  be  acceptable  in  any  section  accessible  to 
meat  markets  or  peddlers,  on  account  of  the  arbi¬ 
trary  division  of  the  cuts,  but  where  it  is  a  case  of 
this  or  nothing,  A  or  B  is  willing  to  take  his  chunk 
of  hoof  or  horn  steak  when  his  turn  comes  and  run 
his  meat  chopper  or  have  a  little  more  soup. 

* 

We  are  giving  some  space  to  a  discussion  of  the 
bacteria  which  enable  plants  like  clover  and  peas  to 
take  nitrogen  out  of  the  air.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  things  connected  with  farming.  The  more 
it  is  studied  the  more  wonderful  it  appears.  Some 
wise  men  are  impatient  because  the  agricultural  pa¬ 
pers  go  over  this  matter  again  and  again.  “Everyone 
knows  all  about  it,”  they  say.  That  is  where  they 
make  a  mistake.  Because  it  is  an  old  story  to  them 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  common  people  fully  un¬ 
derstand  i1.  The  fact  that  they  have  made  speeches 


The  oleomargarine  law  is  now  to  go  before  the  U, 
S.  Supreme  Court.  Suit  was  brought  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  against  a  Cincinnati  manufacturer  who  sold 
colored  oleo  without  paying  the  retailers’  license.  In 
the  U.  S  District  Court  this  case  was  decided  against 
the  dealer  or  manufacturer,  and  it  goes  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  on  appeal.  In  the  lower  court  the  oleo 
people  claimed  that  since  the  color  came  from  a  regu¬ 
lar  ingredient  used  in  making  the  oleo  it  was  not 
artificially  cblored.  They  also  attacked  the  original 
law  whicJi  states  that  the  decision  of  the  internal 
revenue  commission  is  to  be  final.  This  they  say  is 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  That  the 
oleo  people  intend  to  make  a  hard  fight  is  evident, 
for  they  have  retained  tlie  lawyer  who  won  the  fa¬ 
mous  decision  against  the  income  tax  some  years  ago. 
We  feel  sure,  however,  that  the  dairymen  have  both 
justice  and  law  on  their  side. 

* 

-A  imETTY  sure  way  to  bring  a  horse’s  bones  to  the 
surface,  and  fix  in  his  mind  the  idea  that  “This 
world’s  a  wilderness  of  woe,”  is,  after  a  hard  day’s 
work,  to  drive  him  two  or  three  mil(es  to  town,  tie 
him  in  front  of  the  store,  and  let  him  eat  “post  meat” 
for  an  hour  or  two,  while  his  owner  is  discussing 
National  finance,  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Chinese 
problem,  or  Turkey  and  the  Powers.  Many  good 
horses  have  “gone  to  pieces”  at  12  years  of  age  be¬ 
cause  they  have  had  to  do  so  much  overtime.  They 
are  not  given  the  time  for  eating  and  rest  that  nature 
requirfes,  and  are  often  tied  in  cold,  windy  places  or 
drafty  sheds,  which  tend  to  give  them  colds  and  stiff 
joints.  Of  course  it  is  much  better  to  avoid  making 
a  horse  work  so  hard  during  the  day  that  he  cannot 
without  injury  be  taken  out  at  night,  but  the  press 
of  farm  work  often  makes  it  necessary  to  crowd  the 
team  more  than  is  good  for  them.  At  such  times 
it  is  both  economy  and  humanity  to  let  the  horses 
have  the  whole  night  to  themselves. 

* 


The  political  contest  in  England  over  a  change  in 
the  tariff  laws  is  growing  fierce.  As  was  explained 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to 
change  the  old  British  policy  of  free  trade  by  putting 
itariffs  on  manufactured  goods  and  many  food  pro¬ 
ducts.  It  is  not  generally  understood  how  a  tariff  on 
manufactured  goods  would  affect  this  country.  The 


following  figures  will  show  something  of  the  way  our 
trade  is  developing.  The  figures  show  value  of  ex¬ 


ports  of  various  articles  from  this  country  to  Great 


Britain  for  the  nine  months  ending  September  of  this 


year: 

Agricultural  implements 

Books  . 

Carriages  . 

Cotton  manufactures  .  • 
Electrical  appliances  . . . 

Builder’s  hardware  . 

Sewing  machines  . 

Typewriters  . 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Paper  . 

Horses  . 

Oats  . 

Hops  . 

Cotton-seed  oil  . 

Fertilizers  . 

Sheep  . 

Tallow  . 

Butter  . 

Cheese  . 

Salt  beef  . 


$1,505,155 

896,340 

1,425,681 

1,002,949 

2,548,355 

2,156,512 

1,148,686 

1,236,617 

1,748.312 

1,423,379 

381,155 

56,787 

714,293 

428,147 

535,748 

660,881 

723,957 

444,724 

1,630,196 

1,106,706 


We  iselject  these  comparative  figures  at  random,  to 
show  that  Great  Britain  is  buying  manufactured 
goods  to  a  greater  extent  than  many  people  realize. 
It  will  surprise  some  of  our  readers  to  be  told  that 
exjiorts  of  typewriters  had  three  times  the  value  of 


butter  exports,  and  that  England  paid  more  for  our 
boots  and  shoes  than  for  our  cheese!  During  the 
nine  months  ending  September  we  sent  to  England 
$10,531  worth  of  hides  and  $12,140,545  worth  of  manu¬ 
factured  leather!  We  must  understand  that  the  chief 
volume  of  our  export  trade  to  Great  Britain  is  in  cot¬ 
ton,  breadstuffs  and  provisions — products  of  the  farm. 
Our  exports  of  manufactured  goods  are  slowly  increas¬ 
ing  in  value  and  this  fact  is  probably  the  real  cause 
of  the  present  struggle  to  change  the  English  tariff 
laws.  The  question  never  before  came  up  in  Eng¬ 
land  as  it  does  now,  and  we  think  the  tariff  advocates 
are,  in  time,  sure  to  win,  because  England  is  not  pros¬ 
perous  at  present,  and  there  is  a  growing  feeling  that 
the  English  dollar  is  going  away  to  pay  labor  in  other 
lands.  The  question  we  are  most  concerned  in  is  how 
the  proposed  change  wilj  affect  the  American  farmer. 
Except  possibly  the  wheat  growers,  we  do  not  see  how 
any  farmer  is  to  be  greatly  affected  by  the  proposed 
English  tariff. 

The  Apple  Consumers’  League  knows  no  country, 
tongue  or  clime.  Any  person  -with  a  craving  for  ap¬ 
ples  may  join.  Here  is  a  letter  from  a  good  Scotch¬ 
man  in  Canada: 

I  always  tak  great  pleasure  In  reading  my  auld  fren 
iHE  R.  N.-Y.,  but  d’ye  ken  the  news?  There  is  a  doctor 
body  frae  the  Wast  wha  cures  people  wi’  the  laying  on 
o  his  haunds.  Weel,  the  body  has  the  audacity  to  say 
aipples  are  not  fit  for  human  food!  When  I  heard  sic 
trash  I  was  maist  dumfoonit.  We  who  are  the  fourth 
generation  almaist  brocht  up  on  aipples,  wl’  guid  parrltch 
in  the  mornin’,  an’  our  fore  bears  lived  tae  a  guid  auld 
age.  But  if  ye  wad  see  this  dyspeptic-lucken  body,  his 
spindle  shank  a  guid  whup-lash,  very  unfit  tae  meet  any 
o’  our  aipple  fed  callants!  Perhaps  the  puir  lad  has  been 
brocht  up  on  Ben  Davis  when  a  chiel,  and  had  na  the 
preeveledge  o’  eatin’  sic  guid  aipples  as  our  Fameuse 
or  McIntosh  Red  for  early  Winter,  or  a  Spy  and  Grimes 
Golden  for  a  midwinter  and  guid  Reinette  for  May  and 
June.  I  thought  o’  startin’  a  branch  o’  the  Aipple  Con¬ 
sumers’  League,  but  there  was  nae  need  o’t,  for  the  folk 
here  are  maist  aw  aipple  consumers.  I  am  yer  auld  fren, 

an  aipple  consumer. 

It  would  certainly  jar  an  apple  consumer  to  be  told 
that  apples  are  not  fit  to  eat.  It  is  quite  likely  that 
Ben  Davis  has  driven  a  good  many  people  to  oranges 
who  should  now  be  eating  apples.  We  must  keep  at 
the  poor  unfortunates  who  do  not  know  what  a  good 
apple  is.  Educate  them!  Sweeten  them  with  sour 
apples! 


BREVITIES. 

ANTi-fat  for  stock— frost. 

Scraps  make  good  poultry  food — especially  roosters! 

Take  advantage  of  these  good  days;  there  are  bad  ones 
on  the  way. 

Milk  that  is  aerated  with  impure  air  is  worse  than 
if  not  aerated  at  all. 

Animal  odor”  in  milk  is  almost  wholly  due  to  manure 
which  has  fallen  into  it. 

We  should  certainly  expect  a  man  with  the  suggestive 
name  of  Hoyt  to  advocate  clean  culture. 

Prof.  Smith  wants  justice  for  the  carp— page  787.  It 
seems  that  the  mud  taste  is  only  skin  deep. 

W^E  realize  that  the  world  is  moving  when  we  receive 
bulletins  from  the  experiment  station  of  Hawaii. 

Some  men  can  talk  close  to  their  hearers,  but  let  them 
take  up  a  pen  and  straightway  it  becomes  a  10-foot  pole. 

A  scientist  has  issued  a  warning  against  the  careless 
use  of  radium,  which  seems  unnecessary  so  long  as  the 
price  is  $700,000  a  pound. 

A  FRIEND  who  agrees  with  Prof.  Smith,  page  787,  in  his 
estimate  of  the  carp  as  a  food  fish,  says  that  the  proper 
way  to  cook  it  is  to  stuff  it  with  sauerkraut  and  boil 
it  in  beer. 

What  is  the  truth  about  Cuba  as  a  home  for  Ameri¬ 
cans?  We  shall  try  to  tell.  Why  do  you  have  to  try — 
is  it  hard  to  tell  the  truth?  Yes,  it  is  hard  to  make 
people  understand  it! 

'Phe  foot-and-mouth  disease  among  cattle  has  been 
stamped  out  in  New  England.  There  are  still  some  men 
over  there  who  cannot  “open  their  mouth  without  put¬ 
ting  their  foot  in  it!’’ 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  is  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  carp  in  its  southern  lakes,  which  are  destroying  the 
bass,  and  spoiling  the  wild  celery  beds  that  furnish  a 
feeding  ground  for  canvasback  ducks. 

A  MAN  in  Kentucky  is  said  to  have  traded  his  mule 
for  two  pistols,  one  fiddle,  one  razor,  one  pocketknife, 
one  Gatling  gun  and  the  remainder  in  good  will.  The  in¬ 
ference  is  that  a  man  who  has  a  mule  has  no  need  for 
a  Gatling  gun. 

When  a  person  says  I  know,  we  must  have  great  re¬ 
spect  for  him  or  pity  him.  Sad  experience  teaches  what 
one  must  go  through  in  order  really  to  know,  and  most 
of  us  understand  what  follows  when  experience  punches 
a  hole  in  a  bluff. 

Dodder,  a  destructive  parasite,  has  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  some  Alfalfa  fields  in  New  York  State.  In  order 
to  get  rid  of  it  every  affected  field  should  be  located. 
If  you  have  such  a  field  you  should  write  to  Prof.  J. 
L.  Stone,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

It  is  reported  from  California  that  an  insect  enemy 
of  the  Codling  moth  has  been  found.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  Insect  may  be  bred  here  and  put  after  the  Codling 
moth  so  as  to  drive  it  off  the  map.  That  is  a  pleasant 
thing  to  hope  for,  but  let  us  not  sell  the  spray  pump.s 
for  old  junk  yet. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — Manufacturers  of  vegetable  and  fruit 
carriers,  after  a  two  weeks’  session  at  Laurel,  Del., 
October  28,  formed  a  combine  to  control  the  industry 
throughout  the  country.  Thousands  of  acres  of  gum 
timber  land  have  been  purchased,  and  railways  through 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia  will  be  built.  One  million 
dollars  has  been  paid,  and  the  stock,  which  will  not  be 
listed,  will  be  greatly  Increased.  Laurel  will  be  its 
headquarters.  Harvey  Marvil,  nephew  of  the  late  Gov¬ 
ernor  Marvil,  the  pioneer  basket  manufacturer,  is  to  be 
president;  A.  W.  Robinson,  of  Sharptown,  Md.,  general 
manager,  and  W.  B.  Valllant,  Chestertown,  secretary 
and  treasurer.  ....  Fire  at  Kingsbridge,  in  the 
northern  part  of  New  York  City  October  28,  destroyed  a 
number  of  stores  and  dwellings,  and  some  public  build¬ 
ings;  loss  $200,000 . Fire  in  the  Girard  Avenue 

Theater,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  October  28,  caused  damage 
amounting  to  $80,000.  ...  A  train  wreck  at  Dean 
Lake,  Mo.,  October  29,  killed  Mrs.  Booth-Tucker  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  and  injured  27  others.  Eimma  Moss 
Booth-Tucker  was  the  second  daughter  of  William 
Booth,  founder  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  the  joint 
head  with  her  husband  of  the  Army  here.  She  was  born 
at  Gateshead,  England,  in  18G0.  While  still  in  her  teens 
she  engaged  in  Salvation  Army  work,  and  had  charge 
of  several  hundred  girls.  She  married  Frederick  St. 
(Jeorge  de  Latour  Tucker  in  1887.  Previous  to  joining 
the  Salvation  Army  in  1881  he  had  been  assistant  com¬ 
missioner  of  the  Punjaub  in  India.  After  marriage  he 
assumed  the  name  Booth-Tucker,  and  the  couple  took 
charge  of  the  Army’s  work  in  India.  In  1896  they  came 
to  the  United  States.  The  Booth-Tuckers  were  sent  here 
to  replace  Ballington  Booth,  who  had  been  in  charge 
for  several  years.  A  split  in  the  Army  followed,  and 
Ballington  Booth  organized  the  Volunteers  of  America. 
He  has  never  become  reconciled  to  the  parent  organiza¬ 
tion.  Consul  Booth-Tucker  was  regarded  by.  Salvation¬ 
ists  as  the  central  figure  of  the  movement  in  the  United 
States.  She  had  a  remarkable  capacity  for  work,  and, 
besides  doing  a  great  amount  of  writing  and  speaking, 
took  a  deep  interest  in  colony  work.  She  leaves  six 
.small  children,  ranging  in  age  from  13  years  to  five 

months,  and  one  adopted  child . Fire  which 

started  near  a  grain  elevator  in  Philadelphia,  Pa..  Octo¬ 
ber  30,  caused  the  death  of  one  person.  Injuries  to  a 

dozen  others,  and  a  loss  of  $200,000 . For  the 

.second  time  within  two  months  Samuel  J.  Parks,  walk¬ 
ing  delegate  of  Housesmiths’  and  Bridgemen’s  Union, 
Local  No.  2,  was  convicted  of  the  crime  of  extortion  in 
the  New  York  Court  of  General  Sessions  October  30.  It 
took  the  jury  just  12  minutes,  during  which  time  they 
took  two  ballots,  to  agree  on  the  guilt  of  Parks  in  ex¬ 
torting  $500  from  the  Tiffany  Studios,  a  firm  of  con¬ 
tractors,  under  threat  of  keeping  them  from  continuing 
work  on  buildings  last  January.  It  was  shown  at  the 
trial  that  Parks  had  obtained  $500  from  the  Tiffany  firm 
as  an  “initiation  fee”  last  January,  when  the  House- 
smiths’  and  Bridgemen’s  Union  men  were  on  strike  on 
three  of  the  Tiffany  contracts  in  this  city.  Parks 
claimed  that  this  money  was  a  fine  levied  by  his  labor 
union.  I.ater  the  fact  developed  that  Parks  had  been 
disloyal  to  his  union,  inasmuch  as  he  permitted  the 
Tiffany  firm  to  employ  non-union  men  on  certain  jobs 
after  having  received  the  $500.  This  accusation  was  not 
denied  by  the  defendant  or  his  counsel  during  the  trial, 
but  the  latter  contended  that  Parks  had  given  the  money 
to  the  treasurer  of  his  organization,  and  that  the  entire 
transaction  was  a  business  deal  which,  instead  of  being 
a  crime,  afforded  considerable  business  advantages  to 

the  firm  which  paid  the  money . Fifteen  per- 

.s(ins  were  killed  and  about  20  others  injured  by  a  head- 
on  collision  on  the  “Big  Four”  Railroad  at  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  October  31.  Eight  of  the  dead  were  football  players 
belonging  to  the  Purdue  University  team.  Many  of  the 
bodies  were  so  mangled  that  they  could  be  identified 
only  by  letters  and  other  papers  in  the  clothing.  The 
cause  of  the  accident  has  not  been  explained.  The  en¬ 
gineers  of  both  trains  say  they  had  the  right  of  way 
and  were  proceeding  without  knowledge  that  another 
train  was  on  the  track.  There  is  a  sharp  curve  where 
the  wreck  occurred  and  many  freight  cars  were  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  side  tracks,  obscuring  the  view . 

Coney  Island,  N.  Y.,  was  swept  by  a  fire  November  1 
which  in  a  few  hours  destroyed  property  to  the  value 
of  about  $1,000,000,  made  500  people  homeless  and  entirely 
wiped  out  the  dives,  cheap  shows,  restaurants,  dance 
halls  and  various  other  characteristic  Coney  Island 
resorts  which  lined  the  Bowery  for  about  nine  blocks 
and  extended  as  far  south  as  the  surf  line  of  the  sea. 
The  region  destroyed  was  practically  the  same  as  that 
which  was  burned  in  1896,  except  that  this  time  the  area 
left  in  ashes  is  much  larger  than  it  was  at  the  former 
fire.  One  person  was  killed  and  14  injured.  The  fire  is 
believed  to  be  of  incendiary  origin,  and  several  arrests 
have  been  made . The  extensive  printing  estab¬ 

lishment  of  Avil  Bros.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  burned 
November  1,  causing  a  loss  of  $600,000.  About  40  mules 
in  an  adjoining  stable  were  released  by  the  fire  and 
roamed  through  the  streets.  Some  were  caught  with 
great  difficulty . November  1  fire  in  an  over¬ 

crowded  tenement  on  Eleventh  Avenue,  New  York, 
killed  21  men,  three  women  and  one  baby.  Most  of  them 
were  killed  by  smoke,  and  the  damage  to  the  building 
was  small,  but  the  firemen  say  it  was  one  of  the  most 
hori’ifying  blazes  they  have  ever  battled  with.  The 
house  sheltered  150  persons  in  20  small  apartments.  Most 
of  the  families  took  boarders,  some  of  them  keeping  a 

double  number  in  day  and  night  shifts . Fresh 

milk  and  cream  for  breakfast  will  hereafter  be  a  luxury 
in  Chicago,  for  the  milk  wagon  drivers’  new  Winter 
schedule  went  into  effect  November  2.  This  schedule 
prohibits  the  delivery  of  milk  and  cream  before  8 
o’clock  in  the  morning  between  November  1,  1903,  and 
April  1,  1904,  except  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  The  milk 
and  dairy  companies  are  satisfied  with  the  arrangement- 
in  fact,  it  is  part  of  the  agreement  between  the  union 
and  the  milk  dealers,  as  the  late  delivery  of  milk  in  cold 
weather  means  a  saving  of  about  25  per  cent  in  the 

number  of  bottles  broken  by  frost . The  election 

in  New  York  City  November  3  resulted  in  a  sweeping 
victory  for  Ta.mm.'iny,  McClellan  being  elected  for  Mayor 


by  a  majority  of  62,000.  The  canal  amendment  obtained 
a  laxge  majority.  The  up-State  elections  were  lai’gely 
Republican.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  were  Republican; 
Iowa  and  Kentucky  Democratic.  In  Salt  Lake,  Utah, 
the  Mormon  ticket  was  overwhelmingly  successful.  'The 
issues  were  clearly  defined.  The  Republicans,  led '  by 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Kearns,  backed  tne  gentile  ticket, 
while  the  Mormon  Church  supported  the  Democratic 
ticket,  which  was  headed  by  a  high  Mormon.  Every 
bishop  and  elder  in  the  Mormon  Church  hustled  at  the 
polls. 

ADMINISTRATION.— The  first  public  development  in 
the  gigantic  land  frauds  on  the  Pacific  coast,  which 
have  been  secretly  under  investigation  since  last  Jan¬ 
uary  and  involve  prominent  citizens  and  department  of¬ 
ficers,  appeared  October  27,  when  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  suspended  from  office  Asa  B.  Thomson,  receiver 
of  the  United  States  Land  Office  at  La  Grande,  Ore. 
Thomson  was  indicted  by^  the  .  Federal  Grand  Jury  in 
Oregon  October  26  for  solicfting  bribes.  Secretary  Hitch¬ 
cock  announced  that  Thomson  had  been  suspended  and 
that  by  this  action  the  office  of  La  Grande  had  been 
practically  closed,  all  business  entering  it  being  merely 
filed  for  future  consideration.  It  is  understood  that  the 
indictment  of  Thomson  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  series 
of  prosecutions  that  the  Interior  Department,  through 
the  Information  obtained  by  its  investigators,  is  now 
ready  to  push  forward. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.—  T.  Ei  Orr,  of  Beaver,  Pa., 
has  been  appointed  chief  of  the  poultry  d^artment  of 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  The  poultry  exhibit  will  be 
from  October  24  to  November  6,  1904. 

A  bill  has  been  prepared  in  northern  Iowa  and  will 
be  urged  upon  the  next  legislature  providing  that  rail¬ 
road  companies  shall  be  required  to  give  farmers  eleva¬ 
tor  room  on  their  rights  of  way  whenever  demanded. 
This  is  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  to  head 
off  the  Grain  Dealers’  Association  of  the  State,  which 
they  think  now  rather  monopolizes  the  elevator  business. 
The  farmers  do  not  try  to  compel  the  railroads  to  deal 
with  scoop-shovel  dealers,  who  load  cars  from  wagons 
Instead  of  elevators,  but  they  do  demand  the  right  to 
build  elevators  alongside  the  railroad  tracks  in  whatever 
communities  they  desire.  This  has  already  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  farmers  along  a  great  many  lines  of  rail¬ 
way  in  northern  and  western  Iowa. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Apple  Growers’ 
Association  will  be  held  at  the  Lindell  Hotel,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  November  17-18. 

The  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  offers  in  its  Department 
of  Animal  Husbandry  a  farmers’  short  course  in  live 
stock  judging  January  4-16,  1904.  A  school  in  corn  judging 
will  be  conducted  at  the  same  time  in  the  Department 
of  Agronomy. 

The  programme  has  been  issued  for  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Association  at 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  December  8-10. 

THE  POTATO  CROP. 

Whaf  Dealers  Have  to  Say. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  receipts  have  shown  more 
or  less  rot.  and  there  are  very  few  lots  that  show  good 
keeping  quality.  Michigan  has  a  large  crop,  but  so  far 
as  we  can  find  out  the  condition  is  about  the  same  all 
over  the  State.  Present  price  is  55  cents  per  bushel. 

Detroit.  Mich.  AnrRED  rush  &  sons. 

Prom  what  we  have  heard  the  crop  will  not  be  large 
enough  to  prevent  any  rise  in  prices  later  on.  We  have 
heard  that  Michigan  potatoes  are  badly  affected  by  rot, 
so  we  think  there  will  be  a  shortage  on  the  later  pota¬ 
toes,  and  prices  might  advance.  We  have  not  heard  of 
any  foreign  potatoes  being  Imported  as  yet. 

Chicago,  Ill.  M.  BAKER  &  cx». 

Early  in  the  season  we  received  many  complaints  in 
regard  to  dry  rot,  but  there  has  been  but  very  little 
trouble  from  this  source  during  the  past  few  weeks. 
The  trade  is  quite  active  in  this  line.  Considering  the 
general  crop  reports  we  doubt  very  much  if  there  will 
be  anv  material  advance  over  shrinkage  and  cost  of 
holding.  THE  kelly  co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Our  potato  crop  is  good,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
prices  should  advance.  Some  localities  show  rot,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  will  have  any  effect  on  prices,  as  the 
crop  in  general  is  large.  Foreign  potatoes  we  do  not 
handle  in  our  section,  only  when  our  native  potatoes  are 
scarce  and  high.  We  get  some  from  Canada,  but  they 
do  not  cut  any  figure,  as  the  quality  is  not  good  enough. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y.  ROGERS’  commission  house. 

In  Maine.  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  they  have  the 
best  crop  they  have  had  for  years,  and  we  do  not  see 
any  chance  now  for  any  great  advance  in  prices  more 
than  we  always  get  when  cold  weather  sets  in.  From 
what  we  hear,  there  are  some  western  States  that  are 
not  up  to  the  average.  There  have  been  no  foreign  pota¬ 
toes  shipped  to  our  market  as  yet,  and  we  cannot  see 
any  chance  for  them,  f.  putnam  a  co. 

Boston,  Mass. 

At  present  our  potato  market  here  is  firm  on  fancy 
white  stock  from  60  to  65  cents.  The  general  complaint 
here  is  a  great  deal  of  dry  rot,  and  if  it  continues  the  price 
will  be  lower,  as  the  quality  will  be  so  much  poorer,  but 
we  anticipate  on  our  market  being  from  60  to  70  cents 
for  No.  1  stock.  There  have  been  no  foreign  potatoes  as 
yet  on  pur  market,  and  hardly  think  the  present  prices 
would  justify  them  to  export  to  this  country. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  s.  a.  oerrard  a  co. 

We  believe  that  there  is  a  very  large  crop  of  potatoes 
this  year,  both  in  the  West  and  in  our  State.  We  do  not 
look  for  any  rise  in  price;  we  rather  look  for  a  decline. 
We  know  that  Michigan  has  more  potatoes  than  last 
year;  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  also  have  large  crops, 
fully  as  large  as  last  year,  if  not  more,  New  York 
State  has  a  very  large  crop,  while  last  year  our  State 
crop  was'  light.  Potatoes  showed  considerable  decay 
early  in  the  season,  but  we  believe  from  now  on  there 
will  not  be  any  trouble  in  that  direction.  Our  prediction 
is  that  potatoes  will  not  rule  high  during  the  coming 
Winter.  f.  brennisen  a  son. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

In  my  opinion  the  crop  is  large  enough  to  prevent  any 
extreme  prices,  but  will  probably  do  better  than  at  pres¬ 
ent  by  five  to  10  cents  per  bushel,  as  every  farmer  and 
dealer  is  a  bull  on  potatoes  at  present.  There  have  been 
no  foreign  potatoes  imported  as  yet;  they  will  follow 
later  if  prices  touch  $2  per  barrel.  The  shortage  on 
potatoes  seems  to  be  in  the  Northwest,  which  is  too  far 
away  for  Winter  shipments.  I  think  the  big  surplus  in 
New  England  will  about  offset  the  shortage  in  the  North¬ 
west.  Our  present  market  is  well  stocked  up,  and  prices 
55  to  60  cents.  I  think  the  crop  report  for  New  England 
is  not  large  enough  by  a  great  deal. 

B.  &  M.  R.  R.  Potato  Yards.  marshall  baldrigb. 

The  outlook  in  the  State  of  New  York  is  for  a  liberal 
crop  of  potatoes;  the  stock  is  free  from  any  rot  or  dis¬ 
ease  and  promises  to  be  of  good  quality.  We  see  no 
reason  for  any  immediate  change  for  the  better  in 
prices,  as  Maine  has  also  a  large  crop.  As  for  foreign, 
there  have  been  some  few  shipments  as  an  experiment 
thus  far  this  season  which  have  not  been  satisfactory, 
neither  as  to  quality  or  price  that  they  would  have  to 
obtain  on  this  side.  In  consequence,  shippers  have  re¬ 
ceived  no  encouragement,  and  from  present  indications 
we  do  not  believe  that  we  shall  need  any,  especially  as 
Europe  will  want  some  of  this  surplus  at  better  prices 
than  we  could  afford  to  pay  in  New  York.  It  is  our  per¬ 
sonal  opinion  that  we  have  enough  potatoes  to  supply 
all  our  needs  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

New  York.  j.  h.  bahrenburq  bro.  a  oo. 

Our  information  would  indicate  to  us  that  Maine  and 
New  York  have  heavy  potato  crops,  and  Michigan  has  a 
crop  slightly  larger  than  last  year;  Minnesota  and  Wis¬ 
consin  had  good  prospects  for  a  crop,  but  excessive  rains 


hurt  them  so  that  there  is  a  lighter  yield  in  those  two 
States  than  last  year.  There  has  also  been  considerable 
trouble  about  rot.  We  should  say  there  will  be  not  to 
exceed  50  to  70  per  cent  of  the  potatoes  shipped  out  of 
these  two  States  as  compared  with  the  shipment  of  last 
year.  Colorado,  apparently,  has  a  very  heavy  crop. 
Iowa  very  considerably  less  than  last  year.  Take  the 
country  as  a  whole,  there  are  probably  less  potatoes  to 
be  marketed  than  last  year,  but  not  any  considerable 
quantity  less,  so  that  while  prices  should  rule  as  a 
whole,  higher  than  last  year,  they  should  not  be  very 
much  higher.  The  high  points  this  year  should  be  in 
the  Central  States.  l.  starks  co. 

Chicago. 

The  potato  crop  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Milwau¬ 
kee  is  almost  a  total  failure.  Naturally  we  buy  potatoes 
here  from  the  farmers  at  all  the  nearby  stations  sur¬ 
rounding  Milwaukee,  and  ship  them  to  other  markets, 
but  this  season  the  conditions  are  reversed,  and  we  are 
buying  in  other  markets  to  supply  our  home  trade.  Most 
of  the  potatoes  coming  in  here  now  are  from  central 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan  points.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  season  the  outlook  was  that  there  were  no  potatoes 
in  this  part  of  the  country  that  would  keep,  but  as  the 
season  a4vanced  the  stock  seemed  to  come  in  in  much 
better  shape  than  was  expected,  and  present  indications 
are  that  we  will  have  a  pretty  fair  percentage  of  good¬ 
keeping  potatoes  in  the  State.  There  seem  to  be  a  good 
many  localities  in  the  State,  especially  in  the  southern 
and  eastern  parts,  where  the  potato  crop  is  a  failure, 
but  a  little  farther  north  in  the  larger  potato-producing 
sections  of  Wisconsin  there  is  about  an  average  crop, 
and  the  rot  in  that  section  will  not  amount  to  as  much 
as  was  first  reported.  In  fact,  it  is  now  stated  that  the 
loss  from  rot  will  be  nominal.  Our  market  here  now  is 
from  55  to  60  cents  for  good  stock,  sacked,  on  track. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  r.  t.  thomas  a  co. 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  HAY  PRICES. 

Views  of  the  Buyers. 

We  regard  the  present  outlook  as  tending  to  higher 
prices.  Farmers  are  slow  to  sell  good  hay  at  prices  now 
prevailing.  Supply  of  good  hay  is  limited.  We  know 
nothing  of  Alfalfa  hay.  g.  w.  Kennedy. 

Shelbyville,  Ind. 

There  is  no  Alfalfa  hay  sold  on  this  market.  We  have 
an  occasional  inquiry  for  it,  but  never  urgent;  the  dairy 
trade  throughout  this  territory  appear  to  be  perfectly 
satisfied  with  clover  or  clover  and  Timothy  mixed  hay. 
We  do  not  anticipate  any  material  advance  in  the  price 
of  hay  during  the  coming  year,  as  we  are  strongly  of 
the  opinion  that  we  are  going  to  see  a  lower  range  of 
values  generally,  not  so  much  In  farm  products  as  in 
other  commodities.  daniel  m’caffrey’s  sons  co. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

The  hay  crop  throughout  all  hay-producing  States  is 
very  good,  and  we  shall  not  be  troubled  this  season  with 
any  shortage;  as  to  the  prices,-  we  do  not  look  for  any 
higher  than  those  prevailing  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  what  the  outlook  is  for  prices  in  the 
future,  as  same  is  made  wholly  by  supply  and  demand, 
but  there  is  no  prospect  of  their  reaching  the  high  figures 
obtained  on  the  last  crop.  Alfalfa  hay  is  not  used  in 
this  market,  and  is  rarely  seen  East,  and  therefore 
there  is  no  market  quotation  on  same. 

New  York.  h.  dusenbery  a  co. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  hay  trade  has  been  rather 
unsatisfactory  on  the  whole,  as  prices  have  been  too 
high  in  the  country  ^o  yield  satisfactory  returns  to  the 
shipper.  Farmers  have  been  very  firm  in  their  ideas, 
and  are  still,  and  it  remains  an  open  question  as  to 
which  side  will  have  to  give  in.  It  seems  to  us  that 
with  the  crop  of  hay  we  have  all  over  the  country  values 
are  full  high,  but  we  think  the  farmers  will  not  be 
anxious  sellers  till  they  get  their  farm  work  out  of  the 
way  and  have  a  little  leisure  on  their  hands.  Very  little 
Alfalfa  is  grown  in  Michigan,  and  we  do  not  think  it  is 
handled  to  any  extent  on  the  Detroit  market. 

Detroit,  Mich.  ferrin  brothers  company. 

We  look  for  lower  prices  on  all  grades  of  hay.  Our. 
shippers  all  tell  the  same  story,  that  as  soon  as  they 
get  done  with  their  fruit  and  produce  they  will  ship  hay, 
and  that  will  mean  lower  prices.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  3,000,000  tons  more  hay  this  year  than  any  year 
before  for  the  last  10,  so  we  cannot  look  for  any  better 
prices.  In  regard  to  Alfalfa,  wp  hnvo  used  quite  a  little 
here  in  New  England,  but  the  freight  is  from  $10  to  $11 
per  ton  from  the  Alfalfa-growing  sections,  and  add  the 
cost  of  the  pressing  and  the  cost  of  the  Alfalfa  to  the 
freight  it  will  bar  it  from  this  market.  There  are  some 
dairies  that  think  a  great  deal  of  it  here  if  it  did  not 
cost  so  much.  tucker,  sanborn  a  co. 

Boston,  Mass. 

From  our  observation  we  would  say  that  the  outlook 
for  prices  for  hay  will  not  vary  very  much  from  those 
now  ruling.  We  think  the  crop  of  hay,  taking  the  coun¬ 
try  over,  is  a  very  good  one.  Michigan  has  certainly  a 
very  large  crop  as  well  as  the  farther  western  States 
like  Illinois,  Missouri  and  Kansas.  The  crop  east  of  the 
Allegheny  Mountains,  from  where  we  draw  considerable 
of  opr  supplies,  is  very  much  better  than  last  year;  con¬ 
sequently  that  will  have  some  tendency  to  prevent  very 
high  prices.  Our  market  here  to-day  does  not  exceed 
$]d.50  for  No.  1  'rimothy  hay  and  $14  for  No.  1  mixed  hay. 
We  doubt  if  these  prices  will  change  very  much.  Alfalfa 
hay  is  not  quoted  in  our  market.  e.  l.  Rogers  a  co 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

We  see  no  evidence  of  the  market  advancing  materl- 
ally,  although  there  has  been  a  better  disposition  to  buy 
than  has  been  manifest  during  the  past  two  months.  As 
to  the  quantity  of  hay  in  the  country,  we  judge  from 
our  travels  that  there  is  amply  enough  to  meet  all  re¬ 
quirements  at  prices  that  are  reasonable,  and  unless 
there  is  a  lack  of  cars  there  can  be  no  good  reason  for 
prices  to  advance.  From  information  obtained  within 
the  last  few  days,  however,  we  are  Inclined  to  think 
that  the  car  situation  will  again  have  considerable  in- 
fiuence  on  the  price  at  different  times  during  this  season, 
and  some  sections  are  already  claiming  that  the  scarcity 
of  cars  is  worse  than  at  any  time  last  year.  Alfalfa  Is 
never  quoted  in  our  market,  consequently  we  know  noth¬ 
ing  about  the  price  as  compared  with  clover. 

Newark,  N.  J.  j.  c.  smith  a  Wallace  company. 


from  Hudson  to  Europe  have  reached  a  very  low  figure, 
in  some  instances  50  cents  per  barrel.  This  dropping  off 
was  foretold  in  my  September  note.  Shipments  from 
this  place  to  cross  the  Atlantic  have  now  fallen  to  less 
than  400  barrels  per  day.  Apple  exporters  and  forwarders 
continue  to  Inform  us  that  “the  foreign  apple  market  is 
good.”  J  Y.  p 

Hudson,  N.  Y.  j-  x.  r. 


The  cold  has  set  in  early;  hundreds  of  barrels  of  apples 
are  in  the  orchards;  the  reason  being  scarcity  of  labor 
and  barrels.  A  great  many  are  using  boxes  for  first 
quality  with  success.  r  b 

Ontario. 


Ihe  cabbage  crop  is  very  light;  one-fourth  crop  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year.  j  m  s 

Tully.  N.  Y. 

Cabbage  Is  a  very  short  crop  in  this  section.  Only 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  usual  acreage  was  planted,  and 
only  30  per  cent  of  what  little  was  planted  will  make 
good  salable  heads.  We  have  had  an  uixusually  cold 
snap  the  past  week  that  has  checked  the  growth  of  very 
late  crop.s,  and  earlier  plantings  are  rotting  quite  badly. 
While  the  market  seems  to  be  well  supplied  at  present 
the  chances  are  good  Winter  stock  will  be  very  scarce 
and  high.  a  o  m 

Elmira.  N.  Y. 
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Woman  and  Home  ] 


From  Day  to  Day, 


There  is  ever  a  song  somewhere,  my  dear, 

There  is  ever  a  something  sings  alway; 
There’s  the  song  of  the  lark  when  the  skies 
are  clear, 

And  the  song  of  the  thrush  when  the 
skies  are  gray; 

The  sunshine  showers  across  the  grain. 

And  the  bluebird  trills  in  the  orchard 
tree; 

And  in  and  out,  when  the  eaves  drip  rain, 

The  swallows  are  twittering  ceaselessly. 

There  is  ever  a  song  somewhere,  my  dear. 

Be  the  skies  above  or  dark  or  fair; 

There  is  ever  a  song  that  our  hearts  may 
hear— 

There  is  ever  a  song  somewhere,  my  dear— 
There  is  ever  a  song  somewhere. 

There  is  ever  a  song  somewhere,  my  dear. 

In  the  midnight  black  or  the  midday 
blue; 

The  robin  pipes  when  the  sun  is  here. 

And  the  cricket  chirrups  the  whole  night 
through; 

The  buds  may  blow  and  the  fruit  may 
grow. 

And  the  Autumn  leaves  drop  crisp  and 
sere; 

But  whether  the  sun  or  the  rain  or  the 
snow. 

There  is  ever  a  song  somewhere,  my  dear. 

—James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

* 

A  HANDFUL  of  Clean  white  tissue 
paper,  torn  up  and  put  in  the  bottom  of 
the  jar  where  cookies  are  kept,  will  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  becoming  musty,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  a  better  opportunity  for 
air  to  pass  through  the  contents  of  the 
jar.  Small  crackers,  which  soon  lose 
their  freshness,  are  quickly  crisped  and 
made  as  good  as  new  by  putting  in  a 
hot  oven  for  a  few  minutes. 

* 

Queen  apple  pudding  is  now  in  season. 
Make  a  rich  pie  crust,  and  roll  out  in  an 
oblong  sheet.  Spread  with  chopped  ap¬ 
ples,  cinnamon,  sugar  and  butter  (cream 
the  sugar  and  butter  together  for  con¬ 
venience  in  spreading),  roll  up  like  a 
jelly  cake,  and  cut  off  in  two-inch 
lengths.  Stand  the  slices  in  a  dripping 
pan,  with  a  little  water  around  them, 
and  bake  thoroughly  for  30  minutes. 
Very  good  either  hot  ob  cold.  If  desired 
it  may  be  baked  in  the  entire  roll,  in¬ 
stead  of  slices. 

* 

Sewing  baskets  of  cardboard  covered 
with  cretonne,  such  as  were  in  vogue 
several  years  ago,  are  again  seen  in  the 
shops,  and  are  easily  made.  The  bottom 
is  hexagonal  in  shape,  from  four  to  10 
incdies  across,  a  slanting  upright  piece 
being  attached  to  each  side  to  form  tlie 
basket.  Bottom  and  side  pieces  are 
neatly  covered  with  cretonne  on  both 
sides,  the  upright  pieces  sewn  to  the 
bottom  and  then  joined  at  the  sides  with 
little  ribbon  bows.  Pockets  and  straps 
for  sewing  implements  must  be  attached 
to  the  lining  before  it  is  fastened  to  the 
pasteboard. 

Many  of  the  new  stocks  are  finished 
with  a  plain  stiff  bov.'  in  front,  rather 
square,  without  ends.  The  middle  of  the 
bow  is  often  run  through  a  metal  buckle. 
These  make  a  welcome  change  from  the 
bow  at  the  back,  which  has  grown  very 
monotonous.  A  pretty  stock  of  this 
siyle  was  white  linen  stitched  with 
black  silk,  having  a  black  moir6  bow 
held  in  place  by  straps  finished  with 
pearl  buttons.  A  stock  of  folded  white 
chiffon  had  a  big  fluffy  bow  of  white 
chiffon  drawn  through  a  rhinestone 
buckle.  Large  ties  of  pale  colored  chif¬ 
fon  with  a  floral  pattern  printed  on  the 
ends  cost  about  $1.50  and  upwards;  they 
follow  very  closely  the  costly  painted 
chiffon  which  attracted  the  wealthy. 
Wide  ties  of  chiffon,  maline  or  tulle  in 
pale  colors  which  match  the  hat 
trimming  are  very  becoming  and  give 
protection  to  the  throat  which,  in  many 
cases,  seems  safer  than  fur.  Many  a  wo¬ 


man  dates  her  experience  of  frequently 
recurring  sore  throats  from  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  a  smart  fur  neck-piece. 

« 

A  NEW  idea  in  making  muslin  petti¬ 
coats  is  the  circular  skirt  flouncing, 
woven  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be 
sewn  to  the  petticoat  without  any  gath¬ 
ering,  the  flounce  providing  suflicient 
fullness.  It  is  considered  that  the  dress 
skirt,  as  cut  at  present,  does  not  hang 
well  over  a  gathered  flounce,  and  the 
circular  flounce  removes  the  difficulty. 
These  flouncings  are  18  to  20  inches 
wide,  and  are  sold  by  the  length  of  4^4 
yards.  The  embroidery  is  on  fine  Swiss 
muslin,  and  follows  all  the  new  styles 
of  drawn  work  and  button-holing,  also 
broderie  anglaise.  which  is  a  revival  of 
the  old-fashioned  white  embroidery  our 
grandmothers  used  to  make.  The  flounc¬ 
ings  cost  from  $3  to  $9  for  the  piece  of 
Wz  yards. 

* 

The  farmer’s  wife  who  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  New  York  Mail  and  Ex¬ 
press  is  not  alone  in  her  trials. 

I  stopped  to  get  a  glass  of  milk  the  other 
day  at  a  Jersey  farmhouse,  said  the  com¬ 
muter,  and  the  female  head  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  who  had  six  children  playing 
around,  was  inclined  to  repine  at  her  hard 
luck  in  having  so  much  work  to  do. 

"I  run  this  whole  farm,”  she  remarked, 
in  a  tone  which  indicated  that  she  was 
ready  to  resign, 

“How  many  acres  have  you?”  I  Inquired. 

“A  hundred  and  forty.” 

“Got  any  stock?” 

“Ten  head  of  cattle,  two  cows,  six  hogs 
and  work  horses  for  the  place.” 

“And  you  run  the  whole  business?”  I 
asked. 

“Indeed,  I  do;  every  hide  an’  hair  of 
it,”  she  sighed. 

“Don’t  you  hire  some  help?” 

“Of  course,  but  ’taint  hired  help  that 
takes  the  load  often  one’s  body.”  There 
was  some  philosophy  in  that  and  I  paused 
a  minute. 

“Haven’t  you  got  a  husband?”  I  then 
asked,  sympathetically. 

“Yes.”  she  said,  sternly,  “but  you  see  I 
have  to  run  him,  too.” 


Three  Good  Pickles. 

Grated  Cucumber  Pickles. — Take  cu¬ 
cumbers  fully  grown,  pare  them,  and  if 
the  seeds  are  large  remove  them,  then 
grate  and  drain  through  a  colander,  and 
to  the  pulp  left  add  as  much  vinegar  as 
there  is  juice,  and  can. 

Ripe  Cucumber  Pickles. — Peel  and  cut 
ripe  cucumbers  in  rings,  sprinkle  salt 
on  them  and  let  remain  over  night. 
Drain  off,  and  cover  with  hot  spiced 
vinegar. 

Mustard  Pickles. — One  quart  of  cu¬ 
cumbers  cut  lengthwise,  one  dozen  small 
cucumbers,  one  dozen  small  onions,  one 
cauliflower,  one  quart  of  green  tomatoes. 
Scald  in  salted  water  until  tender.  Put 
in  stone  jar  and  cover  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  dressing:  Two  and  a  half  quarts 
vinegar,  2^  cupfuls  brown  sugar,  six 


tablespoonfuls  mustard,  one-half  cup¬ 
ful  flour,  one  red  pepper,  some  common 
black  pepper;  pour  this  over  all. 

AUNT  RACHEL. 

With  the  Procession. 

A  MAN  must  become  wise  at  his  own 
expense. — Montaigne. 

Smiles  are  smiles  only  when  the  heart 
pulls  the  wires. — Winthrop. 

There  is  nothing  more  fearful  than 
imagination  without  taste. — Goethe. 

The  essence  of  knowledge  is  having  it, 
to  apply  it,  not  having  it,  to  confess  it. 
— Confucius. 

We  do  not  believe  immortality  because 
we  have  proved  it,  but  we  forever  try 
to  prove  it  because  we  believe  it. — Mar- 
lineau. 

Grant  me  to  become  beautiful  in  the 
inner  man,  and  that  whatever  outward 
things  I  have  may  be  at  peace  with  those 
within.  May  I  deem  the  wise  man  rich, 
and  may  I  have  such  a  portion  of  wealth 
as  none  but  a  prudent  man  can  bear 
use.  This  prayer  is  enough  for  me, — 
Socrates, 

Macbeth, 
on  a  lamp- 
chimney, 
stays  there. 

My  Index  tells  what  chimney  fits  your 
lamp.  If  you  use  that  chimney,  you  get 
perhaps  twice  as  much  light,  and  save  a 
dollar  or  two  a  year  of  chimney-money, 

I  send  it  free;  am  glad  to. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


Better  Clothes 

FOR 

Less  Money 

The  '*Glen  Rock”  Kind 
Direct  from  Mill. 

The  largest  woolen  mill  in  the  country  sell¬ 
ing  IVIen’s  and  Boys’  Clotliinc  direct  to 
the  wearer— ready  made  or  to  measure— at  a 
saving  of  50  percent,  and  over.  Made  to  order 
Men’s  Suits,  which  would  cost  $18.00  to 
$25.00  at  your  tailor's,  we  are  able  to  sell  at 
S7.50  and  810. OU  because  everything  from 
the  weaving  of  the  cloth  from  the  raw  material 
to  turning  out  the  finished  suit  is  under  one  roof. 
Ail  cloth  used  Is  made  from  fine  selected  wools. 
Every  garment  is  handsomely  finished,  bears 
our  label,  is  guaranteed  for  one  year,  and  will  be 
replaced  if  It  does  not  wear  satisfactorily.  Suits 
at  above  prices  have 

Hand-shrunk  Collars, 

Hand-made  Button  Holes, 

Padded  Shoulders. 

Handsome  lines  of  Fall  and  Winter  Overcoats 
utan  equal  saving.  Men’s  all  wool  and  worsted 
trousers,  $2,  $2.50  and  $3 ;  handsomely  made  and 
trimmed.  We  have  the  cheapest,  itronpest  and 
best  all  wool  boys’  clothing.  Also  cloth  by  the 
yard  or  piece,  and  ladies’  suitings  and  skirtings. 
Write  to-day  for  samples,  etc. 

CLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  MILLS, 
Somerville,  N.  J. 


For  Pre^rent  Time 
For  Future  Time 
For  /\\\  Time 


Every  Elgin  Watch  is  fully  guaranteed.  All  jewelers  have 
Elgin  Watches.  “Timemakers  and  Timekeepers,”  an  illus¬ 
trated  history  of  the  watch,  sent  free  upon  request  to 

Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  ill. 


GREATEST  HOUSEHOLD 
NECESSITY  FREE! 

THE;  “1900”  BALL-BEARING 
FAMILY  WASHER  SEINT  FREE 
without  depositor  advance  payment 
of  any  kind,  freight  paid  both  ways, 
on  3U  days’  trial.  Unquestionably 
greatest  family  labor  saver  everln-1 
vented.  Saves  time,  expense,  and* 
wear  and  tear.  Will  do  the  family 
washing  without  boiling  clothes, 
hand- scrubbing  or  back-breaking. 

Revolves  on  bicycle  ball-bearings 
and  is  therefore  easiest  running  washer  ever  made. 
Will  do  two  hours’ washing  in  ten  minutes.  Washes 
blankets  as  well  as  laces,  absolutely  clean,  and  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  injury. 

,  Kansas  City,  mo. 

“  I  have  given  your  washer  a  fair 
trial .  It  is  the  best  washer  1  ever  saw 
It  has  washed  our  heavy  blankets 
with  ease.  1  washed  them  last  Spring 
and  rubbed  more  than  an  hour,  and 
yet  they  had  to  go  through  again,  but 
the  '‘IIKM)”  Washer  cleaned  them 
thoroughly  clean  We  do  our  wash¬ 
ing  very  quick  and  have  no  tired  and 
worn-out  feeling  as  of  old."  MRS 
J  L.  BANNER,  4302  Troost  Ave. 

It  costs  nothing  to  try.  Sent  absolutely  free,  freight 
paid  both  ways,  for  a  trial  of  30  days  No  money  re¬ 
quired  in  advance. 

Write  at  once  for  book  and  particulars  to 
the:  1900  WASHER  CO., 

143T  State  Street.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Reference:  First  National  Bank,  Binghamton,  N.  Y 


Stops 

Chilis  (PERRY  DAVIS’) 


Cures 

Colds 


AGENTS  WANTED 

"MEND-A-RIP.” 


HAND  SEWING 


AI  L  KINDS  OF  LIGHT  AN’D  HEAVY 
bTITrllLNU.  DOES  ALL  KINDS  OF 
LIGHT  AND  HEAVY  RIVETING. 


AND  RIVETER 

- 1  COMlINtO 

WILL  SAVE  THE  PRICK 
OK  ITSELF  MANY  TIMES  A  YEAR. 
To  show  itmeana  a  flftle.  Ai^ents  make  from 
$3  to  f15  a  day.  One  airent  made  920  the 
fir«t  day.  and  wr'teN  us  to  hurry  more  ma¬ 
chines  to  him.  rile  for  terms  to  a-Tcntt. 
i.  <'.  Kuute  Foundry  Co.,  Frederlcktowii»  Ohio. 


Alt  Kalamazoo  ranges 
and  cook  stoves  are 
equipped  with  patent 
oven  thermiometer. 
Makes  baking  sure 
and  easy. 


The  KALAMAZOO 

A  better  stove  or  range  than  you  can  get 
from  any  other  source.  A  saving  of  from  ^$6 
to  40%  in  price.  Prompt  shipment  from  fac¬ 
tory  to  user.  Factory  prices — no  dealers’ 
profits.  Freight  prepaid  by  us.  3C0  days 
approval  test.  Guarantee  backed  by  ^20,000  ! 

bank  bond.  KALAMAZOO 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

are  manufactured  by 
us  in  our  own  factory. 
We  know  they  are  all 
right  “clear  through.” 
Don't  confuse  them 
with  cheap 
mail  order 
goods. 


We  a.re  the 
only 

stove 

manufactur¬ 
ers  in  the  world 
selling  their  entire 
product  direct 
from  their  own  fac¬ 
tory  to  the  user. 

There  isn’t  a  better  stove 
or  ran^e  at  any  price 

and  by  eliminating  all 
dealers’  and  middlemen’s 
profits  we  save  you  easily 
25^  to  40^.  Moreover  we 
give  you  a  360  Days  Ap¬ 
proval  Test.  If  your  pur¬ 
chase  is  not  satisfactory 
in  every  way,  return  the 
goods  at  our  expense.  We 
have  a  complete  line  of  ^ 
ranges,  cook  stoves  and 
heaters  for  fuel  of  all 
kinds.  All  stoves  blacked, 
polished  and  ready  forj 
business. 

It  will  pay  you  to 
investigate. 

Send  tor  catalog  No.  Ill  and  prices,  freight  prepaid. 

^THB  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO., 
Manufacturers, 

Kalamazoo,  MlcKigan. 


STEEL  ROOFING. 

strictly  new,  perfect,  Semi-Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  two  feet  wide,  six  feet  long. 
The  best  Roofing,  Siding  or  Celling 
you  cun  use.  We  furnish  nails  free  and 
paint  roofing,  two  sides.  Comes  either 
flat  corrugated  or“V”  crimped.  Deliv¬ 
ered  free  of  all  charges  to  ail  points  in  U. 
S.  east  of  Mtsissippl  River  and  north  of 
Ohio  River  at  $8.86  PER  SQUARE. 
Prices  to  other  points  on  application. 

_  A  square  means  100  square  feet. 

Write  for  Free  Catalogue  No.  S7  on  material  bought 
from  Sheriffs’ and  Receivers’ Sales.  CHICAGO  HOUSE 
WRECKING  CO.,  W.  85th  and  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago. 


No  Smoke  Honse.  Smoke  meat  with 
KRAUSERS’  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  delicious  flavor. 
Cheaper,  cleaner  than  old  way.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  E.  Kraoner  &  Bro.,  Milton,  Pa. 


L 

TELEPHONES  j 

For  Farmers’  Lines.  || 

Organize  an  exchange  In  your  j; 
community.  Ehtll  particulars  fur-  | 
nished.  Catalogue  free.  R 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO.,  1 

162  St.  Clair  Street, 

C-  N.  301.  CLEVELAND,  O. 

1903 
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The  Rural  Patterus. 

Frocks  that  are  cut  with  waist  and 
skirt  in  one  are  much  in  demand  for  the 
little  folk  and  are  both  attractive  and 
simple.  As  figured,  it  is  adapted  to  girls 
as  well  as  boys  and  to  a  variety  of  ma¬ 
terials,  but  is  shown  in  a  light-weight 
wool  mixture,  in  shades  of  blue,  and  is 
finished  with  machine  stitching  in  silk. 
With  the  dress  are  worn  a  silk  tie  and  a 
patent  leather  belt,  but  a  belt  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  can  be  substituted  when  preferred. 
The  dress  is  made  with  fronts  and  back 
and  is  laid  in  a  wide  box  pleat,  with  out- 


4524  Child’s  Dress,  ?.  4,  6  years. 

ward  turning  pleats  at  each  side,  at  both 
the  center  of  front  and  back,  the  pleats 
being  stitched  to  the  waist  line  but 
pressed  to  position  only  below  that 
point.  The  closing  is  effected  beneath 
The  left  edge  of  the  front  pleat  for  boys, 
the  right  for  girls.  At  the  neck  is  a 
wide  collar  and  a  belt  confines  the  full¬ 
ness  at  the  waist.  The  sleeves  are  full 
with  roll-over  cuffs.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size 
r4  years]  is  414  yards  27  inches  wide, 
314  yards  32  inches  wide  or  214  yards 
14  inches  wide.  The  pattern  4524  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  children  of  2,  4  and  6  years' 
of  age;  price  10  cents. 

Handkerchiefs  as  material  from  which 
garments  of  various  sorts  can  be  made 
are  only  now  fairly  appreciated.  This 
charming  negligee  shows  one  of  their 
latest  developments,  but  it  is  so  planned 
that  it  can  be  made  from  material  by  the 
yard,  the  effect  being  gained  by  judicious 
use  of  trimming.  Handsome  cotton 
handkerchiefs  with  colored  borders  are 
sold  for  this  purpose,  costing  about  15 
cents  each.  The  model  is  made  of  fig¬ 
ured  silk  handkerchiefs  with  striped 
borders,  the  points  being  turned  over  to 


4634  Handkerchief  Kimono, 

Small,  Medium,  Large. 

give  the  finish  at  the  neck,  but  lawn, 
cotton  crepe,  India  silk  and  all  the  light 
weight  materials  used  for  negligees  are 
appropriate,  the  trimming  being  band¬ 
ing  of  any  sort  The  kimono  is  made  of 
five  handkerchiefs  which  are  joined  at 
indicated  lines  and  is  held  at  the  front 
by  ribbon  ties.  When  material  by  the 
yard  is  used  the  trimming  is  applied 
over  these  lines  and  over  the  edges,  so 
giving  much  the  same  effect.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  required  for  the  medium 
size  is  five  handkerchiefs  20  inches 
square  or  314  yards  21,  27  or  36  inches 
wide  or  two  yards  44  inches  wide,  with 
12]4  yards  of  banding.  The  pattern  4524 
is  cut  in  three  sizes,  small  or  32  inch 
bust  measure,  medium  or  86  inch  bust 
measure  and  large  or  40  inch  bust  meas¬ 
ure;  price  10  cents. 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low's  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  Tt  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


A  Beef  Shin. 

The  shin,  or  shank,  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  cuts  of  beef,  but  it  is  nutri¬ 
tious,  and  may  be  cooked  in  a  variety  of 
appetizing  ways.  This  is  one  way;  The 
lower  half  of  the  fore  shin  is  best,  and 
if  the  gristly,  knob-like  end  is  sweet  and 
fresh,  that  should  be  left  on  too.  Wipe 
the  piece  all  over  with  a  damp  cloth. 
Take  a  sharp  knife  and  cut  off  all  the 
lean  meat,  laying  it  one  side.  Put  the 
bones  and  gristle  into  a  kettle,  cover 
with  cold  water  and  set  on  the  back  of 
the  stove  to  simmer.  The  lean  meat 
may  be  cooked  in  different  ways.  It 
may  be  boiled  till  tender,  then  the  water 
allowed  to  boil  down  considerably,  the 
meat  taken  out  and  put  in  a  dish,  and 
the  gravy  thickened,  seasoned  and 
poured  over  it.  Or,  after  it  is  boiled  it 
may  be  pressed  in  a  square  baking-tin 
and  sliced  when  cold,  the  gravy  used  on 
potatoes,  or  added  to  the  soup  that  is 
to  be  made  of  the  bones.  Another  very 
satisfactory  way  to  cook  the  meat  is  to 
cut  it  in  small  pieces  and  put  them  in  a 
pudding-dish,  cover  with  cold  water  in 
which  there  is  a  little  flour  thickening', 
season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  mustard 
or  sage  if  it  is  liked.  Cover  the  dish 
and  bake  three  or  four  hours,  adding  a 
littl  more  water  if  necessary.  This  is 
very  nice,  the  meat  tender,  and  the 
gravy  thick  and  a  rich  brown. 

When  the  soup  bone  has  boiled  so  that 
all  the  bones  slip  out  of  the  gristle  eas¬ 
ily,  pour  through  a  colander  and  set  the 
soup  stock  away  to  get  cold.  This  should 
be  kept  till  after  the  meat  has  been  used, 
so  that  any  remnants  left  may  be  added 
to  the  soup.  The  grease  that  rises 
should  be  skimmed  off,  and  is  good  to 
go  into  the  doughnut  fat.  Add  vegeta¬ 
bles  to  the  soup  to  suit  the  taste.  It 
may  be  a  parsnip  stew  with  simply  pars¬ 
nips  and  potatoes,  or  mixed  vegetables 
may  be  used — onions,  potatoes,  turnips 
and  carrots.  A  little  flour  thickening 
added  to  stew  is  an  improvement.  Rice 
is  also  nice  in  it. 

SUSAN  BROWN  UORIUNS. 


Rural  Recipes. 

Spiced  Apple  Pudding. — Cook  three 
teacupfuls  of  bread  crumbs  a  few  min¬ 
utes  with  a  pint  of  milk.  Add  three  tea- 
cupful^  of  apples  chopped,  one  teacup¬ 
ful  of  sugar,  a  cupful  of  raisins,  a  little 
citron,  two  tablespoonfuls  fruit  juice  of 
some  sort,  one  tablespoonful  of  cinna¬ 
mon,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  cloves,  half 
a  nutmeg,  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  two  or 
three  eggs  well  beaten.  Bake  40  min¬ 
utes. 

Scotch  Broth. — One-half  cup  pearl  bar¬ 
ley.  two  pounds  neck  of  mutton,  two 
quarts  cold  water,  one-fourth  cup  each 
of  turnip,  carrot,  onion  and  celery 
chopped  small,  two  tablespoons  butter, 
one  tablespoon  flour,  two  teaspoons  salt, 
one  saltspoon  parsley  chopped  flne.  Soak 
barley  over  night.  Remove  fat  and  skin 
from  mutton,  scrape  meat  from  bones 
and  cut  in  dice.  Put  bones  on  to  boil 
in  one  pint  cold  water,  the  meat  in  sep¬ 
arate  pot  with  three  pints  water.  Let 
the  latter  cook  quickly.  Skim  when  i1 
begins  to  boil;  add  barley;  skim  again. 
Fry  the  chopped  vegetables  in  the  hot 
butter  five  minutes,  drain,  add  to  the 
meat,  simmer  three  hours.  Strain  the 
water  in  which  the  bones  were  sim- 


A  FREE  game — 60  kinds — inside 
each  package  of 

Lion  Coffee 


mered,  set  aside  for  a  moment.  Put  in 
the  saucepan  the  butter  left  from  fry¬ 
ing  the  vegetables,  melt  and  add  the 
flour.  When  smooth,  pour  in  gradually 
the  liquid  from  the  bones.  Add  to  the 
broth,  add  salt,  parsley  and  one-half 
saltspoon  pepper,  simmer  10  minutes 
and  serve.  As  this  broth  is  served  with¬ 
out  straining  it  is  always  well  to  boil 
bones  separately. 

Quick  Cinnamon  Rolls. — Sift  together 
two  cups  of  flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder  and  a  half  teaspoonful 
of  salt.  Into  this  rub  one  tablespoonful 
of  butter.  Mix  with  milk  to  make  a  soft 
dough.  Roll  out  to  half  an  inch  in 
thickness,  spread  with  warmed  butter 
and  sprinkle  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
brown  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  cinna¬ 
mon  and  scatter  over  one-half  cup  of 
seeded  raisins.  Roll  up  as  for  jelly  cake 
and  cut  into  inch  slices;  place  so  as  they 
will  touch  in  a  pan  and  bake  in  a  quick 
oven. 
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Straighten  Up 

Tha  main  muscular  supports  of 
body  weakan  and  let  eo  under 

Backache 


or  Lumbago.  To  restore,  strengthen 
and  straighten  up,  use 
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I  St.  Jacobs  Oil  i 

◄  ► 

4  Price  25c.  and  60c.  ^ 
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5^  Conservoctive 
^  a.nd  SAFE. 

You  cannot  loan  $50  or  $ioo  to  home  builders 
(^the  best  class  of  loans  in  the  worldl,  but  it 
is  the  business  of  this  Company  to  cio  it  for 
you.  Thousands  are  getting  5  per  cent,  through 
us  on  sums  that  would  otherwise  yield  but  yA 
or  4  per  cent.  Testimonials  and  the  fullest 
possible  information  on  request. 


6  per  cent,  per  aimum— quarterly, 
by  check.  Withdrawal  at  yourpleaK- 
urc,  and  lull  earnInKs  paid  to  then 
from  the  day  your  funds  were  re¬ 
ceived. 


Assets,  ,  .  .  . 
Surplus  &  Profit, . 


$1,700,000 

$175,000 


Uwlcr  yeto  York  Banking  Ikpartmrnt 
Suptnreisiou. 


Industrial  Savings  &  Loan  Go., 

1134  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


If  you  use  Grain-0  in  place  of 
coffee  you  will  enjoy  it  just  as 
much  for  it  tastes  the  same ;  yet,  it 
is  like  a  food  to  the  system,  dis¬ 
tributing  the  full  substance  of  the 
pure  grain  with  every  drop. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocers  everywhere ;  16c.  and  26c.  per  package. 


SAVE  ><  TOR  FIlEl 


or  got  all  the 
heat  you  pay 
for. When  you 
use  a  Rochester 
Radiator  you  do 

Hochesler  Radiator  Co.. 

Cii«n<s/«a  Ct 


Fully  Guaran¬ 
teed. 


Writ, 
for  book¬ 
ie  on 
boailoc 
bouMR. 


Rubber  Goods  Repaired. 

Coats,  Boots,  Rubbers.  Blankets,  Soles,  Heels,  and 
Patches.  You  can  do  It.  Outllt,26c.  Agents  wanted. 
CONNECTICUT  RUBBER  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


A  RURAL  MAIL  BOX 


Should  be 
simple,  neat, 
strong,  and 
durable. 

A  box  may  be 
approved  by 
the  P.  M.  Gen¬ 
eral  and  still 
not  bo  satlsfac; 
tory  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser. 

Our  “Uncle 
Sam’s  Favor¬ 
ite  ”  has  official 
approval  and 
SI  1  s  0  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  thou¬ 
sands  who  are 
using  it  and 
know  It’s  all  right. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 


Banner  Lye 


Patented 

Safety  Package 


Banner  Lye  is  not  old-style  lye,  and 
you  can  easily  open  our  safety  package 
and  use  as  little  or  as  much  as  you  need. 

Banner  Lye  not  only  keeps  your 
kitchen,  milk-room,  milk-pans  and  dairy 
perfectly  clean,  but  it  makes 


Pure  Soap 

without  boiling  or  large  kettles,  and  in 
only  ten  minutes. 

A  10-cent  can  makes  ten  pounds  of  hard 
soap,  or  twenty  gallons  of  soft  soap — the 
best  soap  you  ever  saw  or  made. 

Your  grocer  or  druggist  sells  Itanner  Lye  for  10 
cents.  If  you  send  us  your  address,  we  will  send  you 
free  our  book  “  Uses  of  Banner  Lye." 

The  Penn  Chemical  Works,  Philadelphia, U  SA 


Butchering  Outfit 

Lessen  the  labor  and  save  time  on  butchering 
day  by  u.sing  the  right  kind  of  tools.  The  ,  _ 

ENTERPRISE 

Sausage  Siuffer 

is  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Used  equally  well  as 
a  Lard  Press.  Cylinder  is  bored  Irue  so  that  no  meat  can 
work  up  about  the  plate,  has  patented  corrugated  spout  that  prevents  air 
entering  the  casings.  No  hot  cylinder  to  handle  when  pressing  lard. 
Hot  cracklings  can  be  removed  without  burning  fingers.  Price  of  four 
quart  size,  $5.50.  The 

ENTERPRISE 

Meat  Chopper 

chops  quickly,  uniformly,  perfectly;  won’t  clog, 
can’t  break  or  rust;  made  in  all  sizes,  hand  and 
power;  No.  10  is  a  good  size  to  work  with  above 
Sausage  Stuffer.  Price  $3.00,  chops  three  pounds 
of  meat  per  minute.  Sold  at  all  hardware  and 
general  stores.  Catalogue  free. 

The  name  ‘‘Enterprise”  is  on  every  machine. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  OF  PA.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JAYNE’S  TONIC 

IS  A  HEALTH 


VERMIFUGE 

BRINGEK. 
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markets. 


General  Review. 

Receipts  at  New  York  for  the  week  end¬ 
ing  November  4  were-.  27,182  tubs  butter; 
:i0,(390  boxes  of  cheese;  938,220  dozen  eggs; 
912,760  bushels  corn;  425,500  bushels  oats; 
333,475  bushels  wheat,  222,815  bushels  bar¬ 
ley;  44,221  barrels  potatoes;  87,664  barrels 
apples;  15,321  boxes  oranges,  and  9,283  tons 
hay.  Apple  conditions  are  somewhat  im¬ 
proved  on  shipping  stock  and  also  fruit 
suitable  for  immediate  table  use.  Fresh 
pggs  are  w'orking  up,  with  indications  of 
still  higher  figures.  Game  birds  are  scarce. 
Venison  very  low,  almost  to  beef  prices. 
Country-dressed  pork  is  arriving  more 
freely  and  seMing  lower. 

Prices  obtained  during  week  ending  No¬ 
vember  4,  1903: 

GRAIN.— Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  86;  No.  1, 
Northern,  Duluth,  8814.  Corn,  51@54.  Oats, 
42iS)43.  Rye,  State,  56^58.  Barley,  42@52. 

BEANS.— Marrow,  $2.70(g;2.95;  pea,  $2,121/2^7 
2.25;  red  kidney,  $3.40. 

FEED.— Retail  prices.  Spring  bran,  $20# 
21.  Standard  middlings,  $22@23. 

11  AY  AND  STRAW.— Hay,  No.  1,  85(g) 
871/2;  No.  2,  80@82i^;  No.  3,  70(g)75;  clover, 
mixed,  70#75;  clover,  60@65;  marsh,  60. 
Straw,  rye,  90#$!.  10. 

MILK.— New  York  Exchange  price  three 
cents  per  quart  to  shippers  in  26-cent 
freight  zone.  Receipts  for  week  ending 
October  31  were  195,045  cans  milk  and  8,056 
cans  cream.  The  greatest  quantity.  39,238 
cans,  came  by  Ontario  &  Western. 

BUTTER.— Creamery,  18@22%;  State 
dairy,  15@20;  Western  factory,  13V^@15y2; 
renovated,  13(g)17i^;  packing  stock, 
CHEESE.— Full  cream,  9@11^;  skims, 
9'/.(@)9%. 

EGGS. — Choice  to  fancy,  27<g35;  lower 
grades,  16(g)23. 

DRIED  FRUITS. — Apples,  evaporated, 
4;g7;  sun-dried,  3^@iy2;  chops,  100  lbs., 
$2.45(g)2.55;  cores  and  skins,  $1.65<g:i.62;  rasp¬ 
berries,  21^@22i/4:  huckleberries,  14f/14'/.: 
blackberries,  5i4@5?4. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples,  choice,  bbl., 
$2(g.3.25;  under  grades,  75<g)$1.75.  Pears,  bbl., 
$3(g)8.  Quinces,  bbl.,  $2!g)5.50.  Cranberries, 
bbl.,  $6.50(g>8.60.  Grapes,  4-lb.  basket.  12{g;20; 
bulk,  ton,  $50(g.l25. 

VEGETABLES.— Potatoes,  good  to  ch., 
bbl.,  $1.87@2;  lower  grades,  $1.50@1.75; 
sweets,  yellow,  $1@2.50.  Brussels  sprouts, 
qt.,  6(g)10.  Carrots,  bbl.,  $l(g)1.50.  Celery, 
doz.,  10@40.  Cucumbers,  bbl.,  $1@4.  Cab¬ 
bage,  ton,  $9(g)15;  bbl.,  75@$1.  Caulifiower, 
bbl.,  50(g:$2.  Lettuce,  doz.,  30@65.  Onions, 
bbl.,  yellow,  $1.25#2.25;  red,  $1.50@2;  white, 
$2(g:5.  Peppers,  bbl.,  75@1.50.  Peas,  bushel 
basket,  $1.50(g:2.25.  String  beans,  bushel 
ba.sket  75@$1.50.  Squash,  bbl.,  marrow,  60@ 
75;  Hubbard,  $l(g)1.25.  Turnips,  rutabaga, 
bbl..  75@85.  Tomatoes,  bu.  box,  50®$1.25. 
Spin.ach,  bbl.,  75(g)$1.25.  Radishes,  100  bchs, 
ri9#75.  Watercress,  100  bunches,  $1.25®!. 75. 
Lima  beans,  bag,  50@$1.50.  Kale,  bbl..  20® 
40.  Mushrooms,  lb.,  30®'60.  Romaine,  New 
Orleans,  bbl.,  $5. 

NUTS.— Chestnuts,  bu.  $4@5.50.  Hickory- 
nuts.  $1.75@2.  Pecans,  7(g)7^^. 

GINSENG.— Northern,  $5.60@6.50;  West¬ 
ern,  $5@5.50;  Southern,  $4.50@5. 

HOPS.— State,  choice,  30@32;  common, 
24@27. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.— V  e  a  1 
calves,  good  to  prime,  10@11;  buttermilks, 
3®4.  Pork,  light,  8@814;  medium,  714®8. 
Hoasti!ig  pigs,  10@11. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Chickens,  10;  fowls, 
9®]1;  turkeys,  13@14;  ducks,  pair,  40@75; 
geese,  pair,  $1@1.37;  pigeons,  pair,  18@20. 

DRESSED  POULTRY".- Turkeys,  12@17; 
chickens,  10@19;  fowls,  10®!!;  ducks,  10@18; 
geese.  17®  18;  squabs,  doz.,  $1.75@3.50. 

IHVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK.— Steers,  native,  $3@5.20; 
bulls,  $2®3.70;  cows,  $1.10@8;  calves,  veal, 
$4Ca8;  lower  grades,  $2@3.50.  Sheep,  $2@3.75; 
lambs,  $4.6!)®5.60. 

E  AST  BUFFALO. — Butchers’  steers, 
$3.76®4.85;  stockers  and  feeders,  $2.50@3.75. 
Sheep,  $1.50@3.65;  lambs,  $4.25(®6.40.  Hogs, 
$3.20@5.30;  pigs,  $5. 

CHICAGO.— Steers,  good  to  prime,  $5® 
5.60;  Stockers  and  feeders,  $2®4.35;  Texans, 
$3®3.50;  cows,  $l(g)3.50.  Sheep,  $2.75®3.25: 
lambs,  $4,50@5.  Hogs,  mixed  and  butchers’, 
$4. 60®  5. 20. 


NUX  VOMICA  AND  HAWKS. 

Every  now  and  then  some  one  writes  to 
the  poultry  papers  a  note  much  like  this: 

“Here  is  a  good  w'ay  to  get  rid  of  haw'ks: 
Feed  ground  nux  vomica  in  soft  food.  It 
will  help  your  chicks  and  kill  hawks.  Any 
bird  or  animal  born  or  hatched  with  its 


vomica  fed  to  chicks  necessary  to  kill 
hawks  would  kill  the  chicks  first. 

JAMES  RANKIN. 

I  must  confess  that  while  I  have  been 
familiar  with  the  claims  made  regarding 
the  feeding  of  nux  vomica  to  chickens,  in 
order  to  destroy  hawks,  I  have  never  tested 
its  use  in  that  manner,  and  cannot  give 
any  experience.  I  am  inclined  to  suppose 
that  the  claim  is  one  founded  upon  theory, 
as  nux  vomica  is  a  deadly  poison,  and  is 
also  fatal  to  all  animals  (if  not  birds), 
whether  born  with  eyes  open  or  closed,  as 
both  man  (born  with  eyes  open)  and  the 
dog  (born  with  eyes  closed)  are  quickly 
destroyed  by  it.  It  is  difllcult  to  discover 
the  effect  upon  hawks  that  have  eaten 
chicks  fed  upon  food  containing  nux  vom¬ 
ica,  as  the  hawks  fly  off  after  eating,  and 
the  method  is  also  a  cruel  one  to  both 
hawk  and  chick.  p.  h.  Jacobs. 

Any  considerable  dose  of  nux  vomica 
would  kill  a  chicken,  and  a  hawk  or  owl 
feeding  on  this  carcass  would  not  be  in¬ 
jured  unless  it  ate  the  crop  or  gizzard  con¬ 
taining  the  poisoned  food.  We  have  often 
seen  the  statement  which  you  cite,  but 
never  considered  it  important  enough  to 
notice.  a.  k.  fisher. 

Acting  Chief  U.  S.  Biological  Survey. 


FARMERS'  INSTITUTES  IN  NEW 
JERSEY. 

1903. 


Hackensack,  Bergen  Co . Nov.  16 

Harlingen,  Somerset  Co .  “  17 

Swedesboro,  Gloucester  Co .  “  18-19 

Keyport,  Monmouth  Co .  “  20-21 

Shiloh,  Cumberland  Co .  “  23-24 

Vineland,  Cumberland  Co .  “  24-25 

Moorestown,  Burlington  Co .  “  27-28 

Salem,  Salem  Co . Nev.  30,  Dec.  1 

New  Egypt,  Ocean  Co .  "  2 

Pennington,  Mercer  Co .  “  5 

Layton,  Sussex  Co .  “  7-  8 

Branchville,  Sussex  Co .  “  9-10 

Blairstown,  Warren  Co .  “  11 

Stewartsville,  Warren  Co .  "  12 

Mount  Holly,  Burlington  Co .  “  12 

Locktown,  Hunterdon  Co .  "  14-15 

Haddonfield,  Camden  Co .  "  16 

Woodbine,  Cape  May  Co .  “  17 

Williamstown,  Gloucester  Co .  “  18 

Little  York,  Hunterdon  Co .  “  21 

Three  Bridges,  Hunterdon  Co .  “  22 

Stelton,  Middlesex  Co .  “  23 

Verona,  Essex  Co .  “  28 

Allentown.  Monmouth  Co .  "  29 

1904. 

Windsor,  Mercer  Co .  “  30 

Egg  Harbor  City,  Atlantic  Co . Jan.  27 

Woodstown,  Salem  Co .  "  28-29 


Annual  meeting  of  State  Horticultural 
Society,  January  7  and  8.  The  thirty-first 
annual  meeting  of  State  Board,  January 
13,  14  and  15,  1904. 


NOVEMBER  FARMERS'  INSTITUTES 
IN  NEW  YORK. 

Greenfield  Centre,  Saratoga  Co... Nov.  4 


Fort  Ann,  Washington  Co .  "  6-  6 

Westerlo,  Albany  Co .  “  6 

Greenville  Centre,  Greene  Co .  “  6 

Preston  Hollow,  Albany  Co .  "  7 

Putnam,  Washington  Co .  “  7 

Crow’n  Point,  Essex  Co .  "  9 

Livingstonville,  Schoharie  Co .  “  9 

Lewis.  Essex  Co .  “  10 

Willsboro,  Essex  Co .  “  10 

Breakabeen,  Schoharie  Co .  “  10 

Whallonsburg,  Essex  Co .  "  11 

West  Chazy,  Clinton  Co .  "  11 

N.  Harpersfield,  Delaware  Co —  “  11 

Peru,  Clinton  Co .  "  12-13 

Ellenburg  Depot,  Clinton  Co .  “  13 

Grand  Gorge.  Delaware  Co .  "  13-14 

Chateaugay,  Franklin  Co .  “  14 

North  Bangor,  Franklin  Co .  “  14 

Brushton,  Franklin  Co .  "  16 

Lawrenceville,  St.  Lawrence  Co..  “  16-17 

Halcottsville,  Delaware  Co .  “  16 

Halcott  Centre,  Greene  Co .  “  17 

Hensonville,  Greene  Co .  “  18 

Massena.  St.  Lawrence  Co .  "  17-18 

Oak  Hill,  Greene  Co .  “  19 


Tools  and  Machines,  by  Charles  Bar¬ 
nard.  The  use  of  tools  forms  part  of  the 
education  of  every  country  boy,  yet  there 
is  rarely  an  effort  to  teach  him  the  me¬ 
chanical  principles  that  call  such  imple¬ 
ments  into  being.  For  such  teaching  the 
book  named  above  will  be  invaluable.  It 
it  written  especially  for  schools  of  manual 
training,  but  should  find  its  place  in  any 
home  or  school  library.  The  enthusiasm 
with  which  Mr.  Barnard  writes  increases 
respect  for  all  handicrafts,  and  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  contributing  editor  to  the 
Century  Dictionary  concerning  information 
on  tools  and  machines  is  a  guarantee  of 
his  knowledge.  The  range  of  information 
is  extensive.  Mr.  Barnard  explains  in  de¬ 
tail  how  properly  to  drive  a  nail,  making 
an  art  of  that  seemingly  simple  task;  and 
he  describes  the  construction  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  steam  power  hammers.  The  study 
of  another  class  of  tools  ranges  from 
manicure  scissors  to  hydraulic  shears  for 
cutting  metal.  The  advice  as  to  fitting  out 
a  handy  tool  cabinet  is  of  practical  help 
in  any  home.  The  accounts  of  great  in¬ 
ventions  in  machinery  and  the  way  In 
which  they  have  revolutionized  industry 
are  an  important  feature.  The  book 
teaches  the  dignity  of  labor  with  tools.  It 


teaches  the  boy  to  use  tools  in  the  right 
way,  to  care  for  them  well,  and  to  take 
pleasure  in  doing  good  and  useful  work 
with  them.  It  emphasizes  the  usefulness 
and  the  skill  of  the  man  who  works  with 
tools,  and  the  man  who  can  handle  com¬ 
plicated  machinery.  We  know  no  other 
book  just  like  this,  and  appreciate  its  help- 
fulnes.s  in  leading  young  or  old  to  a  higher 
appreciation  of  honest  work.  Handsomely 
bound;  illustrated,  164  pages;  published  by 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  New  York,  Boston 
and  Chicago;  price  60  cents. 


DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

As  much  better  than  imitating 
separators  as  such  separators 
are  iietter  than  setting  systems. 

.Send  for  catalogue  and  name  of 
nearest  local  agent. 


Potato  Light  and  Power.— The  Na¬ 
tional  Provlsioner  makes  the  following  in¬ 
teresting  statement:  “During  the  late  coal 
strike  the  questions  of  light,  heat  and 
power  became  very  important  ones  to 
nearly  every  line  of  industry.  In  1901,  Ger¬ 
many  produced  55,000,000  American  tons  of 
potatoes.  As  the  empire  only  used  35,000,- 
000  tons  for  food,  stock  food  and  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes,  there  was  left  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  20,000,000  tons  to  depress  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Science  found  a  new  field  for  con¬ 
sumption.  Potato  alcohol  Is  now  largely 
used  as  a  power  generator  for  land  and 
water  motors  as  well  as  for  cooking,  heat¬ 
ing  and  lighting.  This  vapor  is  burned 
like  gas  in  street  lamps,  chandeliers,  etc, 
'I'he  light  is  a  very  bright  one.  There  are 
whole  towns  lighted  by  it.  In  districts 
distant  from  coal  mines  it  is  cheaper  to 
produce  potato  gas  than  that  from  coal. 
It  is  a  better  luminant  and  not  so  un¬ 
healthful  as  coal  gas.  This  form  of  power 
is  cheap  in  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments.  in  agricultural  districts  where  po¬ 
tatoes  are  raised  cheap  and  in  large  quan¬ 
tities.  In  these  districts  in  America  pota¬ 
toes  are  plentiful  at  $10  per  ton.  A  ton  of 
potatoes  will,  it  is  claimed,  generate  as 
much  candle  power  for  lighting  or  horse¬ 
power  for  machinery  as  PA  ton  of  anthra¬ 
cite  coal.  It  can  be  carried  in  pipes  and 
ducts  as  any  other  gas.  Later  on  potatoes 
may  lake  their  place  as  a  competitor  wiih 
coal  in  the  factory  field  as  well  as  in  the 
warming,  lighting  and  for  kitchen  use  of 
the  house.” 


NOT  A  SICK  HEN  OR  A  CHICKEN. 

I  have  used  Bowker’s  Animal  Meal  every 
day  for  the  past  year,  mixed  in  proportion  of 
one  to  six  measures  of  grain  meal  made  into 
a  mash.  I  had  forty-five  hens  during  the 
past  season,  which  made  a  big  record  in  lay¬ 
ing,  as  compared  with  my  neighbors.  1  raised 
118  chickens  from  twelve  sittings  (feeding 
Animal  Meal  when  two  weeks  old),  and  have 
not  had  a  sick  hen  or  chicken  during  the  en¬ 
tire  season.  My  pullets  are  now  laying  (De¬ 
cember),  although  not  hatched  till  late  in 
April.  Parker  Merrill. — Adv. 

Marsfon’s  Mills,  Mass. 


You  Will  Know 


if  you  accept  our  offer  and  put  it  on 
trial  onyour  own  premises,  where¬ 
in  lies  the  superiority  of  the 

AMERICAN 

Cream  Separator. 

We  can  afford  to  let  any  man  try.  That 
sells  it.  You’ll  not  find  fault  with 
the  price.  You  should  read  the 
American  book.  Ask  for  it.  It’s  free. 

ARAERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO., 
Box  lOee.  Bainbridao.  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  PULLETS  FOR  SALE. 

Thoroughbred  White  Wyandottes,  best  Winter  lay¬ 
ing  strain.  Address, 

E  franklin  KEAN,  Stanley.  N.  Y. 


^EESE  FOR  SALE. — White  Embden  and  Gray  Tou- 
louse  cross  Well  mated 

B.  K.  WYNKOOP,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


O.  I.  C.  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Two  Young  Boars.  One  Service  Boar.  Fine  regis¬ 
tered  stock.  Prices  right. 

F.  J.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pharsalia,  N.  Y. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

74  Cortlandt  Street,  I  Randolph  &  Canal  Sts 
NEW  YORK,  I  CHICAGO. 

BARGAINS  IN 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

We  offer  a  good  selection  of  Separators, 
De  Laval  and  other  makes,  some  second¬ 
hand,  having  been  taken  in  exchange, 
others  only  shop-worn,  being  machines 
used  for  fair  exhibitions  and  the  like. 
These  will  he  offered  at  low  prices  as 
long  as  they  last.  Write  ns  at  once  for 
full  particulars. 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO., 

RUTLAND,  VT. 


The  Fearless  Railway 

Horse  Powers 

run  eMior  nnd  yield  more  power  thnn  inr  ottter. 
Suited  to  Cuttinff,£iau^nff,^inpi7ifff 
inp— «11  fano  uees.  AUo  Tbreeben,  JEnglnee, 
Cutters,  Saw  Machines,  Round  Silos,  sto. 

_  lalogue  free. 

MFC.  CO.,  CobletkUU  IV.  T. 


TO  ILiET. 

A  rare  chance  for  a  young  man  wishing  to  locate 
in  Cuba.  1  have  a  20-acre  Orange  and  Pineapple 
Plantation  under  full  cultivation,  with  good  house, 
well  furnished.  Also  team,  and  all  necessary  agri¬ 
cultural  implements,  that  I  will  let  for  a  term  of 
years  to  the  right  man  on  shares.  Good  ollniate. 
For  full  particulars,  address 

“O.  W.,”  The  lltjRAi.  New-Yorker, 


Send  US  your  Turkeys,  Chickens,  and  other 
produce  for  the  Holiday  Trade.  Highest  mar 
ket  Prices  for  clioice  goods.  Let  us  hear  from 
you.  Packing  instructions  on  request. 
Archdeacon  &  Co.,  lOO  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Mercliants,’' 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 
OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


Game, 

1  Poultry  1 

Mushrooms, 

BUrs, 

1  Calves  1 

Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

1  Hot  House  Lambs,l 

Fancy  Eggs. 

GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  KST.  1876.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN- 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO.. 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  ail  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs.  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  36  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


Oldest  Commission 


House  In  New  York. 
E8t.l838.  Butter.cheese 


eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits’ 
ft  B.  WOODWABD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York' 


WE  BUY  ANYTHING  KXS 

ping  commissions ;  no  charge,  buyer’s  commission  ou  r 
profit;  send  explicit  Instructions  with  prices.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  assured.  References.  Out-of-Town  Purchasing 
Bureau.  E.F.  DDVIVIER,  Prop.,63  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y. 


ATT  E  N  T I O  N-So-S  S 

favor  ns  with  your  orders.  Mail  orders  a  specialty. 
I.  HEUZ,  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  St.,  New  York. 


RARNQ  of  Plank  save  Timber  and  Cash.  Cheapest. 
DMn  llO  strongest,  best.  7,000  In  42  States.  Book  for 
Stamp.  SHAWVEU  BROTHERS,  Bellefontuine,  Ohio 


FARMS 


For  rich  farming,  fruit  growing,  fine 

climate,!  n  Q  UAMCnU  HART, 
write  JiU.O.nANOUlljMICH. 


TAMWORTHS  FOR  SALE. 

A  few  choice  Boar  Pigs,  10  weeks  old.  Best  breed¬ 
ing;  large  and  strong  boned.  Also,  an  extra  good 
Hackney  Stallion,  five  years  old.  Registered  son  of 
Wildfire.  Great  action.  Address, 

A.  W.  ROUNDS,  Norwalk,  Ohio. 


WATER  TANKS 

MADE  OF 


ARE  THE 


RALPH  B.  CARTER  CO.,  26  Cortlandt  St.,  N.Y 


“This  for  That 

want.  Get  oor  gigantic  paper  which  prints  thonsands  of  ex¬ 
change  advertisements.  Six  months'  trial  subscription,  lOcts. 
“TUIS  FOB  THAT”  PUB.  CO.,  0-191  SUr  Bldg.,  CHICAGO. 


$9Trade  anything 
you  have  for 
anything  you 


I  Can  Seh 
Your  Farm 

or  other  real  estate,  no  matter  where  It  Is  or  what 
It  is  worth.  Send  description,  state  price,  and  learn 
my  wonderfully  successful  plan.  W.  M.  Ostrander, 
367  North  American  Building,  Philadelphia, 

SURE  CURE. 

Brooks’  Appliance.  New 
discovery.  Wonderful.  No 
Obnoxioi'S  springs  or  pads. 
Automatic  Air  Cushion. 
,, Binds  and  draws  the 
';4  broken  parts  together 
as  you  would  a  broken 
limb.  No  salves;  nolymph- 
ol;  no  lies.  Durable," cheap. 
Pat.  Sept.  10, 1901.  Sent  ou 
trial  (Catalogue  free. 

Brooks  Appliance  Co.,  Box  965,  Marshall,  Mich. 


eye.s  clo.sed  nux  vomica  will  kill.” 

We  seldom  see  these  statements  correct¬ 
ed  and  would  like  to  know  if  there  Is  really 


OON>T  BUY  GASOUNE  ENGINES  “TH  E  “master ^“workman , ’ ’ 


anything  in  It.  a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine,  superior  to  all  one-cylinder  engines.  Costs  less  to  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  started ;  has  a  wider  sphere 

1  have  no  faith  in  that  prescription  for  of  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration;  can  be  mounted  on  any  light  wagon  as  a  portable  Weighs  less  than  H  of  one-cylinder  engines.  Give  size  of  engine 
hawks,  as  I  think  that  the  amount  of  nux  ’equlred.  Please  mention  this  paper.  Send  for  catalogue.  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Established  1853.  Meagher  and  15th  Street,  CHICAGO, 
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PUBLISHER'S  DESK. 

Because  of  your  interest  in  Tm;  R. 
N.-Y.  we  like  tx)  keep  you  advised  ajs  to 
the  progress  the  paper  is  making.  This 
naturally  comes  from  the  publisher’s 
department.  We  have  just  completed 
our  figures  for  the  returns  for  the  month 
of  October  just  passed.  The  subscrip¬ 
tions  receipts  for  the  month  were  nearly 
21/^  times  the  receipts  for  the  corres- 
imnding  month  last  year;  to  be  exact, 
244  per  cent  over  last  year. 

The  amount  of  advertising  carried  was 
a  little  more  than  time  the  amount 
carried  for  October  last  year,  or  exactly 
61  per  cent  gain.  We,  however,  had  the 
earnings  of  five  weeks  advertising  this 
year  against  four  weeks  last  year,  so 
that  the  actual  increase  was  25  per  cent 
or  one-fourth  more  than  the  advertising 
earnings  for  the  corresponding  month 
last  year.  We  mention  these  things  be¬ 
cause  much  of  it  is  due  to  your  work 
and  interest,  and  you  are  entitled  to 
know  just  what  is  the  exact  result  of 
your  work  and  ours. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  we 
refused  three  large  orders  for  advertis¬ 
ing  during  the  month,  besides  numerous 
small  ones.  The  large  orders  wei-e  from 
large  and  responsible  houses.  Some  or¬ 
ders  are  accompanied  v/ith  cash,  which 
we  return  because  the  standing  of  the 
concern  would  not  make  it  safe  for  read¬ 
ers  to  deal  with  them.  Others  are  re¬ 
fused  from  large  and  responsible  houses 
and  for  goods  of  undoubted  merit,  but 
because  the  advertiser  insists  that  we 
print  the  advertising  in  whole  or  in  part 
as  if  it  w^re  unpaid  editorial  mattei'. 
We  simply  want  the  full  confidence  of 
the  subscribers  of  the  paper,  and  in  or¬ 
der  to  enjoy  it  we  know  we  must  merit 
it.  Hence  we  could  not,  if  we  would, 
practice  any  disguises  or  deceptions. 

We  are  often  asked  about  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  our  suit  with  the  American 
Farm  Company.  It  is  still  pending.  We 
have  copies  of  the  paper  containing  our 
answer  to  their  suit  for  over  $100,000 
which  we  would  mail  to  any  subscriber 
interested  in  the  matter.  Their  plant 
at  I>inesvilLe,  Pa.,  was  sold  out  by  the 
sheriff. 

Two  subscribers  enter  complaints 
against  C.  L.  Allen,  manager  of  the 
Villeview  Poultry  Farm  Company, 
Salem,  N.  Y.  Mr.  .John  Barr  sent  him 
a  remittance  of  $4.75  and  has  been  un¬ 
able  to  get  any  chickens  or  reply  to  his 
letters  in  reference  to  the  matter.  Mr. 
Anton  Milner,  West  Orange,  N.  J.,  sent 
him  $20  for  60  pullets.  He  sent  25  birds, 
six  of  which  were  roosters  and  wux)te 
several  excuses,  promising  to  make  it 
right  and  to  ship  the  balance.  This 
was  several  months  ago,  and  he  has 
done  neither.  He  does  not  reply  to  our 
letters  and  reports  say  he  is  not  worthy 
of  credit  in  any  amount. 

Remember  we  will  send  TiiJi  R.  N.-Y. 
to  your  neighbor,  who  is  not  now  tak¬ 
ing  it,  10  weeks  for  10  cents.  Tell  him 
about  it. 

Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep, 
and  Swine. 

We  have  some  volumes  of  this  book 
that  have  become  slightly  shelf  soiled 
on  one  end.  You  Avould  hardly  notice 
it,  but  we  cannot  send  them  out  at  the 
regular  $2  price  of  the  book.  As  long 
as  they  last  we  will  mail  them  prepaid 
to  subscribers  only  on  receipt  of  $1. 
This  is  Prof.  Geo.  W.  Curtis’s  great 
live  stock  book,  with  nearly  100  full 
page  engravings.  It  is  used  as  a  text 
book  in  most  of  the  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Orders  at  this  price  will  not  be  accepted 
from  dealers  or  schools.  Orders  with 
$1  will  be  accepted  as  long  as  the  isoiled 
edition  lasts  from  subscribers  only. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 

“Herbie,  it  says  here  that  another 
octogenarian’s  dead.’’  “What’s  an  octo¬ 
genarian?’’  “Well,  I  don’t  quite  know 
what  they  are,  but  they  must  be  very 
sickly  creatures.  You  never  hear  of 
them  but  they’re  dying.” — Tit-Bits. 


MARKET  NEWS. 

THANKSGIVING  POULTRY.— Supplies 
for  the  holiday  season  will  soon  be  wanted. 
The  first  requisite  for  the  shipper  Is  to 
make  arrangements  with  some  first-class 
dealer  in  the  market  where  he  is  going  to 
ship,  and  then  follow  as  closely  as  possible 
his  directions  with  regard  to  dressing  and 
packing.  A  few  general  rules  are  to  cool 
thoroughly  before  packing;  put  different 
grades  in  separate  packages  and  the  culls 
by  themselves;  have  everything  clean;  and 
send  in  time  to  get  here  not  later  than 
Monday  of  Thanksgiving  week.  The  latter 
part  of  the  previous  week  is  better,  as 
late  arrivals  are  likely  to  miss  the  best 
trade  unless  there  happens  to  be  a  great 
scarcity. 

VEGETABLE  TALLOW  is  Imported 
from  China  to  some  extent.  It  Is  the 
product  of  the  Tallow  tree  (Stilllngia  sebi- 
fera)  also  grown  in  the  southern  part  of 
this  country,  and  for  some  purposes  a  per¬ 
fect  substitute  for  animal  tallow.  Import¬ 
ers  of  this  product  have  claimed  that  it 
is  not  dutiable,  but  should  be  admitted 
free  as  vegetable  wax.  In  a  recent  test 
case  the  Board  of  United  States  General 
Appraisers  decided  that  this  vegetable  tal¬ 
low  is  dutiable  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
animal  product,  as  it  is  used  by  leather 
tanners  and  others  for  exactly  the  sam4 
purposes  as  other  tallow,  the  section  of 
the  law  referring  to  this  being  without 
limitation  and  covering  any  article  known 
commercially  or  commonly  as  tallow. 

IMPORTED  POOD  EXCLUSIONS.— The 
new  pure  food  law  is  making  things  in¬ 
teresting  for  importers.  At  first  all  details 
of  goods  held  were  kept  secret,  but  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  now  ordered 
that  the  facts  about  every  exclusion  shall 
be  made  public,  except  that  the  importer’s 
name  shall  not  be  given.  The  cases  thus 
far  found  have  been  covered  by  adultera¬ 
tion.  false  labeling,  or  good.s  the  sale  of 
which  is  forbidden  in  the  country  where 
manufactured.  Cases  of  adulteration  found 
have  been:  Wines  from  Germany  and 
France  containing  salicylic  and  sulphur¬ 
ous  acid.  (These  also  were  not  allowed 
sale  in  the  country  where  made),  and 
sausages  from  Germany  and  Austria,  con¬ 
taining  boric  acid.  Instances  of  false 
labeling  were:  Coloring  materials  said  to 
be  made  from  fruits  and  vegetables,  but 
really  products  of  coal  tar;  alcohol  vine¬ 
gar.  described  as  a  pure  wine  product,  and 
so-called  olive  oil,  found  to  be  largely 
cotton-seed  and  peanut  oil.  The  enforce¬ 
ment  of  any  reasonable  pure  food  law  is 
sure  to  be  of  value  to  all  but  those  who 
wish  to  make  their  living  by  deceiving  the 
ptiblic;  but  we  trust  that  this  increased 
watchfulness  of  imported  goods  will  in  no 
way  lessen  the  vigilance  of  our  officials 
in  regard  to  home  productions. 

OPPOSITION  TO  BEEF  TRUST.— West¬ 
ern  cattle  men  are  said  to  be  organizing 
a  $.5,000,000  company  to  do  a  general  meat 
packing  business,  and  especially  handle 
their  own  live  stock  at  times  when  the 
larger  companies  cut  the  price  offered  for 
raw  material.  Though  on  a  larger  scale 
the  idea  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  cooper¬ 
ative  creamery;  that  is,  protection  to  the 
producer.  In  many  localities  this  creamery 
has  been  a  great  success,  the  most  effective 
means  of  protection  yet  discovered,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  antagonism  of  the  greedy 
element  of  the  Milk  Exchange  to  these 
creameries.  In  order  to  prevent  the  new 
concern  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  out¬ 
siders  it  is  stipulated  that  at  least' 51  per 
cent  of  the  capital  stock  shall  be  held  by 
stockmen  whose  selling  interests  are  fur¬ 
thered  by  it.  This  experiment  will  be 
watched  with  interest  by  those  in  many 
lines  of  business  which  have  been  gripped 
tightly  by  monopoly.  Protective  coopera¬ 
tion,  to  be  successful,  must  not  only  result 
in  financial  profit  but  be  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  industries  of  those  who 
are  stockholders.  No  matter  how  clear  and 
definite  the  purpose  of  the  founders  of  such 
a  plan,  if  the  stock  is  sold  here  and  there 
merely  because  it  is  a  “good  thing,”  the 
control  of  the  enterprise  is  quite  sure  to 
pass  into  the  hands  of  those  not  at  all  in 
sympathy  with  the  object  for  which  it  was 
organized.  Thus,  while  a  financial  success, 
it  may  become  directly  opposed  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  its  founders.  Right  here  is  the 
very  weakest  point  in  the  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  start  a  company  to 
handle  the  New  York  milk  supply.  What 
gain  to  the  producer  is  it  to  escape  from 
the  clutches  of  one  octopus  only  to  be 
grabbed  by  another?  w.  w.  h. 


FRUIT  NOTES. 

The  Fertile  Kieffer.— Will  you  tell 
ns  if  it  is  necessary  to  plant  any  other 
kinds  of  pears  with  the  Kieffer  for  polleni- 
zation?  If  so,  what  kinds  would  be  the 
best?  w.  R.  8. 

Cutler,  Ohio. 

The  Kieffer  is  quite  self-fertile  and  will 
generally  bear  full  crops  when  planted 
alone,  but  the  fruits  are  usually  better 
filled  out  if  infiuenced  by  pollen  from  other 


varieties.  Le  Conte  and  Bartlett  make 
good  pollenizers,  and  it  is  good  policy  to 
plant  about  every  tenth  tree  of  one  of 
these  varieties. 

Netting  Fruit.— Will  you  give  your 
readers  some  data  as  to  best  mode  of  pro¬ 
tecting  fruit  trees  and  bushes  by  netting, 
etc.,  against  the  birds?  c.  r. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

The  necessity  for  protection  of  most  gar¬ 
den  and  orchard  fruits  from  birds  is  so 
new  that  we  lack  experience,  and  would 
be  glad  to  receive  information  from  R. 
N.-Y.  readers. 

“The  India  Raspberry.”- Where  did  the 
India  raspberry  come  from,  and  who  In 
this  country  has  the  plants  for  sale?  Some 
claim  it  to  be  just  the  same  as  the  straw¬ 
berry-raspberry,  but  it  is  not.  The  India 
raspberry  is  twice  as  large  and  is  very 
good  to  eat  right  off  the  vines,  and  is  fine 
put  up  for  Winter  use,  while  the  straw¬ 
berry-raspberry  is  good  for  nothing. 

Reading,  Mass.  c.  s.  p. 

The  “India  raspberries”  as  exhibited  at 
the  late  meeting  of  American  Pomologlcal 
Society  at  Boston  were  simply  well-grown 
specimens  of  the  oriental  Rubus  rossefollus 
known  in  this  country  as  “strawberry- 
raspberry.”  Autumn  fruits  are  of  better 
flavor  than  those  ripened  in  hot  weather. 
Seedlings  of  this  species  vary  greatly  in 
size  and  quality  of  berry,  and  it  is  quite 
likely  a  useful  fruit  may  in  time  be 
evolved  by  intelligent  breeding. 

America  Plum. — Mr.  Burbank’s  plum 
America  is  very  variable  with  me;  will 
produce  more  plums  with  less  care  than 
others;  large  and  all  red,  and  good. 

Rural  Grove,  N.  Y.  j.  s. 

Ohio  Notes.— I  must  tell  you  that  on 
Friday  last  we  had  the  finest  of  table  corn 
fresh  from  the  hills,  a  show  of  red  rasp¬ 
berries,  and  nice  taste  of  beautiful  large 
lucious  Golden  Queen  raspberries,  and 
.some  good-.sized  strawberries  (not  ripe) 
and  blossoms;  wild  woods  violet,  and  the 
air  by  spells  full  of  whirling  snowflakes. 

Wasn’t  that  a  great  combination  for  Octo¬ 
ber  23,  1903?  Who  equals  it?  j.  g. 

Ohio. 

“Waiter,  every  time  I  come  in  here 
I  get  the  same  potato.”  “Well.,  you 
never  eat  it,  sir.” — Illustrated  Bits. 

“I  SEE  by  the  papers.  Uncle  Hiram, 
that  it  is  awfully  dry  up  the  State.” 
“Dry!  Should  say  it  was  dry!  Why, 
our  town  went  ag’in  license  by  more’n 
a  hundred  majority!” — Browning’s  Mag¬ 
azine. 

“Joiix,”  said  the  wife,  tenderly, 
“promise  me  that  if  I  should  be  taken 
away  you  will  never  marry  Nancy  Tar- 
box.”  “Certainly,  Maria,”  replied  the 
husband  reassuringly.  “I  can  promise 
you  that.  She  refused  me  three  times 
when  T  was  a  much  handsomer  man 
than  I  am  now.” — Credit  Lost. 


_ I  i  The  strongest 

^  “ w  castle  could  be  re- 
— y  -jJduced  by  siege  if  the 
_  I  garrison  coula  be  starved 
^  out.  The  strongest  body 
has  to  give  up  the  fight 
when  starvation  weakens 
^  it.  There  are  more  deaths 
from  starvation  than  the  world 
dreams  of.  When  the  stomach  is  dis¬ 
eased  and  the  food  eaten  is  not  digested 
and  assimilated,  then  the  strength  of  the 
body  begins  to  fail  because  of  lack  of 
nutrition,  and  the  weak  body  falls  an 
easy  victim  to  the  microbes  of  disease. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery 
cures  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  other 
organs  of  digestion  and  nutrition.  It 
restores  physical  strength  in  the  only 
possible  way,  by  enabling  the  assimila¬ 
tion  of  the  nutrition  contained  in  food. 


"  I  was  sick  for  over  three  years  with  a  com¬ 
plication  of  stomach  troubles,”  writes  Mr.  lohn 
H.  CastonSL  residing  at  2942  Arch  St.,  Chicago, 
niinois.  "Had  tried  every  good  phvsican  I 
knew  of,  as  well  as  many  patent  medicines,  but 
received  only  temporary  relief.  One  day  a 
friend  recommended  your  ‘Golden  Medical  Dis¬ 
covery.’  I  Immediately  procured  .some  and  be¬ 
gan  its  use.  Commenced  to  gain  the  first  week, 
and  after  I  had  taken  only  one  bottle  I  could 
eat  as  well  as  any  one  without  experiencing  ill 
eflfects.  I  took  five  bottles,  and  to-day  am  happy 
to  announce  that  I  am  as  well  and  healthy  as 
any  one  could  be.  I  owe  it  all  to  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Discovery.” 

The  sole  motive  for  substitution  is  to 
permit  the  dealer  to  make  the  little  more 
profit  paid  by  the  sale  of  less  meritorious 
medicines.  He  gains.  ^  You  lose.  There¬ 
fore  accept  no  substitute  for  ”(jolden 
Medical  Discovery.” 

FREE.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense 
Medical  Adviser  is  sent  on  receipt 
of  stamps  to  pay  expense  of  mailing 
Send  twenty-one  one-cent  stamps 
for  the  book  in  paper  covers,  or  thirty- 
one  stamps  for  the  cloth-bound  volume. 
Address  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BEGIN  TREATMENT  AT  ONCE; 
Have  a  permanently  sound 
Horse  for  Spring. 


Cured  horses  are  absolute  certainties  as  lo 
the  possibility  ofthe  remedy  for  your  own 
case.  Such  results,  as  shown  in  our  booklet, 
by  business  men  whose  reliability  can  be 
readily  ascertained,  have  carried  “SAVE- 
THE-HORSE"  over  skepticism  ,  prejudice 
and  uncertainty.  Send  for  booklet  and  copy 
of  written  guarantee,  which  is  as  binding  to 
protect  you  as  the  best  legal  talent  could 
make  it.  No  man  need  see  his  horse  suffer 
and  become  incapacitated. 

“Save-tlie-Horse”  Positively  and 
PerinanentlyCures  BONE  and  BOG  SPAVIN, 
THOROUGHPIN,  RINGBONE  (except  low 
ringbone,)  CURB,  SPLINT,  CAPPED  HOCK, 
WINDPUFF,  SHOE  BOIL,  WEAK  and 
SPRAINED  TENDONS  and  all  LAMENESS 
Cures  without  scar ,  blemish  or  loss  of  hair 
Horse  may  work  as  usual. 

$5.00  per  bottle.  Written  guarantee 
with  every  bottle.  Need  of  second  bottle 
improbable,  except  in  rarest  cases.  If  your 
case  Is  different  we  advise  frankly  as  to 
possibility  of  the  remedy  effecting  a  cure. 
Give  veterinarian’s  diagnosis.  If  he  is  com¬ 
petent.  Describe  age,  development,  location 
of  swellings,  lameness,  and  way  horse  car¬ 
ries  and  holds  leg. 

$5.tW  per  bottle  at  all  druggists  and 
dealers,  or  sent  express  prepaid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Troy,  N.Y. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Veterinary  Pixine. 


REWTON’S  Heave,  Ceagh,  Ml- 
temper  end  indigestioa  Care* 
A  Teterinar/  specitlo  for  wind, 
throat  mod  atomach  troubUa. 
Strona  rscommendt.  |1.00  per 
can.  Dealers.  Mail  or  Kx.  paid. 

Newton  Horae  Kemedy 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


SpAVllV„ 

C^irbl 
SplIiYf 


Core  These  Blemishe* 
Also  Ringbone,  hard  or  soft 
•nlargementB.SweenT.Knea- 
mngiFistnla  and  Poll  KtII. 
ight  coat  and  certain  enres. 
Two  big  booklets  telling  how  i, 
to  do  it  sent  free.Write  today.  | 
FLEnilie  BBOB.,  CbemhU, 

Ill  Cnion  BtoekTards,  Chicago,! 


COOK  YOUR  PEED  and  SAVB 
Hall  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldran.>^Emptle8  it« 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  eimpleat 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  moke  Dairy  and 

Laundry  Stovaa,  Water  and  Slaara 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Soaldars,  Cal. 

Send  for  oiroolsrs, 
D.  R.  SPERRY  A  CO..  Batavia,  lU. 


DIPPLEY’S  Comblnatton 

n  ST&AM  COOKERS 

wlllcook2&  bushelB  of  fe«<i  in  2  hour*; 
h«BtwBt«rlQ  stock  tenlc  250  fe«t  ew&j. 
YVlllheatdeiT7,bo((end  poultry  houses. 
Msdoofboiler  stool;  ean*t  blow  up;  no 
flucstorustorleak.  PRICES  15.00  TO 
945.00;58tylesaDd  15  sisos.  Sold  uodor 
e  guarantee.  Endorsed  by  Experiment 
Stations.  Cataloffue  andprices/re^ 

RlppleyHdw.  6o.,Box223|6raffon,{ll. 

EMtom  AgeotLj,  0.  Mltchel,  Pblladolpbla. 


CATTLE  WATERING  BASINS 

S.CHClNEYaSON, 

LOCK  BOX  306  J 
-MANLIUS, 


CHARTER 

Gasoline  Engine. 

For  Grinding,  Shelling,  Fodder  Catting, 
Threshing,  Pumping,  Sawing,  etc. 
STATIONARIES,  PORTABLES,  SAWING 
AND  PUMPING  OUTFITS,  ETC. 
Send  for  Illust’d  Catalog  &  Testimonials. 

State  Your  Powea  Maoda. 


CHARTER  GAS  ENGINE  CO.)  Boi  26  STERLING.  ILL, 


GRINDS  AND  CRUSHES 


Ear  and  Shelled 

Corn,  Oats,  Rye,  Etc. 

"  to  a  medium  degree  of 

fineness  for  feeding 
purposes. 

CRUSHER  ROLL 


For  a 
Crusher 
and 

Grinder 

Don’t  f , 

Buy  a  (f. 

Grinder '  _  “  _  ^ 

0/ any  ki)id  tj. _ 

til  you  get  our  catalogue 


crushes  the  ears  and  at 
the  end  of  crusher  we 
place  either  fine  or 
coarse  grinding  plates 

FINE  PLATES  fS*r 

ear  com,  shelled 
L  corn,  oats,  rye 
land  other  small 
grains,  where  a 
good  medium  de- 
gree  of  feed  is  wanted. 
PniDOC  Dl  ITC9  are  for  ear  or  shelled  com  where 
UUAnoll  rLA  I  Lo  coarse  chop  feed  is  wanted  and  for 
CRUSHING  EAR  CORN  to  prepare  It  tor  a  French 
buhr  or  any  other  mill  not  iiSTlng  a  crusher.  Crushes 
28  bus.  sn  hour.  Can  be  run  with  1  to  15  horse  power  or 
power  windmill.  Strong  and  durable-  made  of  steel  and 
iron.  Hopper  holds  full  sack  of  corn.  Latest  thing  out 
and  revolutionizes  ear  com  crushing  and  grinding^ 

mTUIO  in  nilT  B'  'IB  s.nd  we  will 

lllio  All  UUI  mail  you  free  our  Special  Farm 
Machinery  Catalogue.  It  illustrates  and  describes  it 
etyles  and  sizes  of  grinders  suited  to  all  uses. 

Marvin  Smith  Go..  55-58  I,  Jdf.noii  St.,  Chiage. 
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NOTES  ON  COWS  AND  CALVES. 

If  any  of  the  cows  are  coming  in  this 
Fall  do  not  let  them  stay  in  the  pasture 
loo  long,  or  be  out  in  cold  storms  or  on 
frosty  nights.  They  will  not  stand  quite 
as  much  hardship  at  this  time,  and  want 
good  care  or  they  will;  not  be  in  fit  con¬ 
dition  to  do  their  best  work  after 
caljving.  Cows  should  be  frequently 
looked  after  when  dry,  as  a  little  at¬ 
tention  sometimes  is  important.  We 
have  had  cows  come  in  with  one  bad 
teat,  because  they  had  been  turned  off 
in  the  dry  lot  before  they  were  suffi¬ 
ciently  dry. 

This  time,  or  soon  after  putting  the 
cows  in  the  barn,  we  think  is  the  most 
profitable  time  to  have  cows  come  in. 
We  do  not  do  it  always,  as  we  have  to 
have  a  fairly  regular  supply  of  milk, 
and  cows  will  not  always  do  just  as  one 
vashes,  but  if  they  come  in  after  being 
started  on  their  Winter  feed,  conditions 
are  usually  more  regular  and  the  cow 
will  do  better;  then  when  she  goes  out 
in  the  Spring  she  will  pick  up  again 
and  give  a  good  fiow  until  it  is  time  to 
dry  her  off.  We  believe  a  cow  is  en¬ 
titled  to  six  weeks  or  two  months’  rest, 
and  have  sometimes  made  the  mistake 
of  letting  them  milk  too  long.  Hardly 
ever  will  they  do  quite  as  weil  as  if 
they  had  been  aUowed  to  go  dry  a 
proper  length  of  time. 

This  is  al^o  the  best  time  to  raise 
the  caives;  no  flies  to  bother,  usually  a 
little  more  time  to  tend  to  them.  They 
are  old  enough  when  Spring  comes  to  go 
out  to  pasture,  and  require  no  care 
through  the  first  Summer.  The  next 
Winter  good  hay  with  a  little  bran  will 
keep  them  growing,  and  they  are  ready 
to  come  in  at  two  years  of  age,  about 
January  1,  and  have  required  much  less 
labor  and  expense  than  were  they 
started  in  the  Spring  and  early  Sum¬ 
mer. 

We  used  to  hear  considerable  about 
breaking  in  heifers,  and  can  remember 
when  there  were  usually  some  that  were 
light  of  foot.  We  have  very  little 
trouble  now,  but  the  first  few  times  they 
are  milked  we  try  to  be  very  patient 
with  them,  not  to  frighten  or  hurt  them 
in  any  way.  In  changing  teats  do  it 
very  gently  and  carefully.  We  have 
seen  men  milking  along  stop  suddenly, 
grab  the  other  two  teats  as  though  their 
life  depended  on  it,  and  wonder  why  the 
cow  or  heifer  stepped  around  or  made 
any  disturbance.  No  hammer-and-tongs 
man  should  be  allowed  to  milk.  We 
believe  in  rapid,  clean  milking,  but  this 
can  be  done  in  a  manner  that  will 
soothe  the  cow  rather  than  irritate  hez*. 

Yes,  it  is  possible  to  raise  a  good  calf 
without  milk.  It  means  a  little  more 
work,  a  knack  of  doing  that  work  right, 
and  seeing  that  everything  is  right  with 
the  calf.  To  most  men  feeding  a  calf 
without  milk  will  seem  like  a  putteiing 
job,  and  they  will  want  to  turn  it  off  on 
the  women.  It  will  take  time,  and  one 
calf  will  require  almost  as  much  as  a 
half  dozen,  so  it  Is  relatively  much 
cheaper  to  raise  several  at  a  time.  We 
like  to  have  from  four  to  eight  of  a 
similar  age;  then  all  can  be  treated 
nearly  alike.  For  food  we  should  use 
oatmeal,  and  linseed,  or  oil  meal,  8'S 
it  is  usually  called.  We  prefer  to  use  oil 
meal.  We  should  let  the  patent  calf 
meals  alone,  as  they  will  be  no  better 
for  the  purpose,  and  cost  much  more. 
Let  the  calf  have  its  mother’s  milk  un¬ 
til  her  milk  is  fit  to  be  saved,  then 
make  a  gruel,  not  too  thick,  of  either 
oatmeal  or  oil  meal.  The  meal  should 
be  scalded  and  not  fed  raw  until  the  calf 
is  a  month  or  more  old.  When  quite 


small  it  is  better  to  feed  three  times  a 
day,  and  from  one  to  two  quarts  at  a 
time  of  the  gruel  warmed  to  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  body,  not  scalding  hot, 
neither  cold.  Add  a  litQe  pinch  of  salt. 
When  older,  from  one  to  two  months, 

feeding  twice  daily  will  do,  with  an  in¬ 
creased  allowance,  but  never  stuff  the 
calf.  We  allow  the  calves  to  run  loose 
in  the  pen,  and  have  a  long  narrow  box; 
at  a  suitable  height,  and  we  put  into 
this  a  handful  or  two  daily  of  dry  fine 
middlings.  We  also  give  them  rowen 
or  fine  hay  every  day,  a  little  lock  at 
a  time,  what  they  will  eat  up  reasonably 
clean.  If  too  much  of  either  the  grain, 
or  hay  .  is  given  it  will  remain  in  the 
manger  and  becomes  repulsive  to  them. 
We  clean  out  the  pen  every  day  just  the 
same  as  any  other  part  of  the  barn,  and 
give  them  a  liberal  bedding.  We  use 
shavings  because  they  are  cheaper  than 
anything  else  we  can  get.  If  the  pen 
does  not  seem  perfectly  dry  at  night, 
the  last  thing  before  leaving  the  barn 
is  a  basket  of  shavings.  We  like  to  see 
them  jump  and  bark  when  new  bedding 
is  put  in.  Contrary  to  the  usual  advice 
given,  we  let  the  calves  suck  one  an¬ 
other  and  are  glad  to  see  them  do  it. 
We  think  we  know  then  that  a  reason¬ 
ably  good  udder  is  coming  later,  and 
that  the  teats  will  be  Ipng  enough  so 
that  no  one  will  be  trying  to  dodge 
that  heifer  when  milking  time  comes 
around.  No,  we  are  not  afraid  of  suck¬ 
ing  cows;  have  had  but  one  in  1.5  years. 

In  making  a  gruel  a  so-called  stock 
solution  can  be  made  in  cold  weather 
and  warm  water  added  at  feeding  time, 
thus  saving  the  labor  oT  making  twice 
each  day,  but  this  is  where  care  is 
needed,  and  some  faii  at  this  point. 
They  allow  the  meal  to  become  sour  and 
repulsive  to  the  calf  and  scours  is  apt 
to  ensue.  Some  will  let  the  calf  pails 
get  in  filthy  condition,  and  it  Ts  no  joke 
to  wash  a  pail  with  dried  gruel  plaster¬ 
ing  its  sides,  but  remember  the  adage, 
“If  you  have  anything  to  do,  do  it  now,” 
and  wash  the  pails  each  time  as  soon  as 
the  feeding  is  done.  If  a  maii  has  not 
much  patience  or  a  love  for  small  calves 
he  should  better  not  try  to  raise  them, 
but  the  man  who  enjoys  taking  care  of 
them,  seeing  them  happy  and  healthy, 
frolicking  about,  can  raise  calves  easily 
and  cheaply.  h.  g.  Manchester. 


VETKKINAKV  ADVTCK  EREE. 

i>r.  Hess  Proposes  to  Prescribe,  Free  of 

Charge,  for  Ajilmals  Owned  by  Readers 
of  tills  Publication. 

HROUGllOUT  November 
any  reader  of  this  pub¬ 
lication  who  has  an 
ailing  animal  may  get 
the  best  service  of  a 
famous  veterinarian 
free  of  all  charge. 
This  public  lienefac- 
lion  comes  from  the 
determination  of  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark  to  demon¬ 
strate  to  the  world  the  unvarying  success  of 
Dr.  Hess  as  a  practical  veterinarian,  and  to 
emphasize  his  ability  to  formulate  a  stock 
compound  of  almost  universal  application. 

Thousands  of  head  of  valuable  stock  are  lost 
yearly  by  the  inability  of  breeders  to  grapple 
with  the  subtler  phases  of  stock  diseases,  and 
the  greater  number  of  small  owners  suffer 
serious  loss  through  ignorance  of  even  the  sim¬ 
pler  disorders.  To  all  of  these  comes  Dr. 
Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.),  ready  to  freely  dis¬ 
pense  his  knowleilge  of  medicine,  gained  in  the 
great  medical  and  veterinary  colleges  and  in 
half  a  lifetime  of  active  and  lucrative  prac¬ 
tice. 

If  you  have  an  animal  with  any  kind  of 
disorder,  write  to-day  to  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark, 
Ashland,  Ohio,  care  Information  Bureau,  en¬ 
closing  a  two-cent  stamp,  and  describe  your 
case  fully.  Also  state  what  stock  you  have 
(number  of  head  each  kind)  ;  what  stock 
food  you  have  used,  and  mention  this  paper. 
You  will  receive  in  return  a  special  prescrip¬ 
tion,  written  from  a  scientific  diagnosis  of 
the  special  disorder,  by  this  eminent  veterin¬ 
arian.  If  you  want  further  advice,  this  also 
will  be  fully  given. 

This  offer  holds  good  only  during 
November. 

While  waiting  Dr.  Hess’  reply,  get  Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Food  and  feed  as  directed  on  the  pack¬ 
age.  You  will  notice  a  wonderful  change  In 
the  spirits  and  condition  of  your  stock. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  is  the  scientific  com¬ 
pound  for  horses,  cattle,  bogs  and  sheep,  for¬ 
mulated  by  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.).  Sold 
on  a  written  guarantee,  100  lbs.  for  $5.00 — 
except  in  Canada  and  on  Pacific  Slope — 
smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance ;  fed 
in  small  dose.  For  any  disease  or  condition 
for  which  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  is  not  recom¬ 
mended,  the  little  yellow  card  in  every  pack¬ 
age  entitles  you  to  a  letter  of  advice  and  spe¬ 
cial  prescription  from  Dr.  Hess  at  any  time. 

If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write  Dr. 
Hess  &  Clark,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


When  you  write  advertisers  nnention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


Time  to  Eat 


finds  your  stock  ready  to  eat  if 
you  feed  them  the  genuine 

Alma  Dried-Molasses 

BEET  PULP 


It  is  not  refuse  matter  but  is  a  by¬ 
product  food  of  greatest  value,  made 
with  the  same  cleanliness  and  accu¬ 
racy  as  the  sugar  itself. 

We  have  a  booklet  tellinjf  how  this  food 
Is  made.  Ask  for  one;  it  will  interest  you. 

It  is  superior  to  the  many  pat¬ 
ented  “stock  foods”  as  it  is  a  natural 
product  and  contains  no  drugs  or 
dangerous  ingredients. 

Better  than  bran  and  costs  less. 
Keeps  the  animals  in  prime  condition 
and  when  fed  with  grain  is  the  best 
fattener  known  because  it  improves 
both  appetite  and  digestion. 


E.C.  Cummings,  Carson  City,  Mich.,  writes: 
“Send  2  tons  first  freight.  Am  leedinf  85  steers 
to  top  the  market.  Tnis  is  my  6th  order.” 

It  is  the  best  food  for  milch  cows ;  splendid 
for  calves.  All  stock  thrive  on  it. 

Do  not  confuse  this  with  wet  beet  pulp  which 
freezes  and  ferments,  or  with  common  dried 
pulp  containing  no  additional  sugar.  It  takes 
18  tons  of  wet  pulp  to  make  one  ton  of  our 
Food,  and  it  keeps  indefinitely.  The  genuine 
.Alma  Dried-Molasses  Beet  Pulp  contains  73 
times  as  much  sugar  as  wet  pulp, 
and  nearly  5  times  as  much  as  com¬ 
mon  dried  pulp. 


RPLES 

BULARI 

airy| 

eparator 

Entirely  different 
from  a.ny  othver 
sepOLra-rtor;  more 
simple,  durable,  con¬ 
venient,  safe  and  effi¬ 
cient.  That  is  why  the  de¬ 
mand  for 

THE  TUBULAR 

1$  so  great  and  why  Sharpies  Separator  Works 

is  the  largest  i  n  the  world .  Kxaml  ne  the  T ubular  and 
you  will  buy  no  other.  Writeforfrcecatalog  No. 153 

THE  SHARPLES  CO.,  P.  M.  SHARPIES, 
Chicago,  III.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Breeders’  Directory 


HOLSTKIN  BULL  CALVES.  Scotch  Collies,  Spayed 
*  Females.  SILAS  DECKER.  South  Montrose.  Pa. 


i^HOLSTEIhl  MTTLE 

Good  ones,  and  all  ages.  Fine  YearUng  BnUa, 
read  for  service. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DELLHURST  FARM.S,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  be.st  breeding  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  Everv  animal  registered. 

WOODCKEST  FARM,  Rifton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  T. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  STOCK, -riTu"'! 

Calves  for  sale  at  very  low  prices.  Write  for  list  giving 
prices  and  breeding.  W.W.  CHENEY,  Manlius, N.Y. 


FOR- SALE- 


—Purebred  Holstein-Frleslan  Bulls 
from  5  to  18  months  old.  Improved 
Chester  White  Pigs  of  the  best  breeding  at  reasonable 
prices.  CHARLES  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 


McLennan  Bros,  Stock  Farm, 

Lyndon,  Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  for  sale;  Royal  Pauline 
DeKol,  No.  31,261;  born  May  8,  1902.  Also  a  number 
of  large,  handsome,  perfectly  marked  bull  calves,  6 
to  8  months  old,  sired  by  Corona  Spoftord  Pletertje, 
No.  30,160.  Inquire, 

P  B.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuso.  N  V 


ST.  LAM  BERT  and  Combination.  For  sale  25  Cows, 
8  Heifers,  33  Bulls.  S.  E.  NIVIN,  Landenburg,  Pa 


l-|ERE  are  two  Jersey  Bulls  that  must  go?  They 
*  •  are  both  sired  by  my  great  prize  winner.  Queen's 
Czar,  55573.  No  1.  dropped  Decern ber25, 1902,  Dam  Ida’s 
Orphan  Maid,  151,980.  No.  2,  dropped  April  22, 1903. 
Dam  Hickory’s  Rissa,  117,093.  (Butter  record  U  pounds 
10  ounces  In  7  days).  Any  fair  oflerwHl  be  considered. 
Also  cows  and  heifers  for  sale. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  PoolvlUe,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa- 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

bog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  Imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester,  Mich 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  If  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Krclldoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


IF  you  are  In-need  of  good  Shropshire  Sheep,  of  both 
sexes,  all  ages,  write  to  J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Niagara 
Stock  Farm,  Lewiston,  N.  Y.  L.  D.  RUM8E  Y,  Prop 


Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs.  Cats, 
Ferrets, etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p  book,  10c. 
Ratesfree.  J  A  BERGBY,  Box 8, Telford,  Pa 


CTOCK  FOR  SALE— Cockerels, Pullets  and  Hens. 
^  All  leading  varieties.  .Prices  lower  now  than 
later.  Write  to-day  and  state  your  wants. 

Mt.  BLANCO  POULTRY  FARM,  Mt.  Blanco,  Ohio. 


THE  CROWN  “•I’, 

bo?ies.  For  the  poullrynian.  Best  in  tlie  world. 
Lou'est  in  price.  Send  for  cinmlar  and  testi¬ 
monials.  Wilson  Bros.,  EASTON,  PA. 


AN  INSTANT’S 

and  the  dehorning*  job  is  smoothly  done, 

crushing  or  bruising  if  the  _ 

KEYSTONE 

'Dehorriing;  FCnlfe. 

is  used.  Easy,  sure  and  most  speedy 
in  operation.  No  evil  results  can  fol¬ 
low.  Cuts  from  four  sides  at  once.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  veterinarians.  Guaranteed. 

M.T.  Phillips,  Box  18  Pomeroy,  Pa. 


F*AIN 

Send 
for 
free 
circu¬ 
lars. 


\A/UITC  I  CnLinDWQ-*'^'!^  Cockerels  for  *5  If 
WnilL  LLUnUnilu  taken  now.  900  beauties 
from  big  eggs  from  big  hens.  All  purebred,  without 
disqualitlcations.  WHITE  &  RICK, 

Ijgf“Box  A,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

Two  hundred  choice  birds  from  great  laying  strains; 
early  hatched  big  white  beauties,  with  yellow  skin  and 
legs.  Those  thinking  of  buying  will  do  well  to  write 
me  at  once.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

CLYMER  8.  MBNGE8,  Yorktown,  N,  Y. 


FERRETS 


—The  ilnesi  tot  ever  offered 
for  sale  at  Shady  Lawn  Ferret 
Farm.  Price  list  free. 
Address,  w.  J.  WOOD,  New 
London,  Ohio. 


PRESCOTT’S  S 


WINGINfi 
WIVEL 
TANCUIOX 
KEEPS  COWS  CLEAN 

Swings  forward  while  get¬ 
ting  up  or  lying  down.  Locks 
back  while  standing.  Full 
particulars  free.  PRESCOTT, 
59  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass 


THE  CHAIN-HANGING 

Cattle  Stanchion 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  In¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illustrated 
Circular  and  Price  free  on  application.  Manufactured 
by  O.  U.  KOKEKTSON,  EorestvUle,  Conn, 


Wilder’s  Stanchion 

— b  e  i  n  g  an  improvement 
over  Smith's.  Iiightest. 
strongest,  quickest,  safest 
Stanchion  made.  Has  steel 
latch  and  automatic  lock. 
Becomes  stationary .  when 
open.  Animal  cannot  turn 
it  in  backing  out.  Made  of 
best  seasoned  bard  wood. 
Pins  for  f  astenlngwlth  every 
Stanchion.  Send  for  testi¬ 
monials.  Wilder— STRONG 


Implement  Co.,  Box  20,  Monroe,  Mich. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificentlv 

bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT.  Woodworth.  Wis." 


nrnTii  Til  i  inr  on  hens  and  chicks, 

lie  A  In  I  U  LlUb  64-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  K.  I. 


,  HOW  TQ  FEED  AND  BREED  HODS 

.  is  of  importance  to  swine  growers.  A 
practical,  clean,  common-sense  s-wine 
paper  for  farmers  can  be  had  from  now 
January,  1905,  by  sending  10  Cents 
—  In  Silver  at  once  to 

BLOODED  STOCK, 
Oxford,  Pa. 


SENT 

under  positive  guaran¬ 
tee  to  refund  money 
if  not  satisfactory*  No 
bolting  food.  Perfect 
digesUon.  All  tinned 
no  rust, easily  cleaned. 

KEYSTONE  CALF  FEEDER. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  leading  dairymen,  a^cultural  col¬ 
leges  and  experiment  stations.  Complete  with  extra  nipple. 
$1.50,  express  prepaid.  Book  free.  Agents  wanted. 

M.  T.  PHILLIPS.  Box  18.  Pomeroy.  P«l. 


Makes  healthier  fowls.  All  latest  improvements. 

SENT  ON  TEN  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL. 


No  money  until  you’re  satisfied  that  It  cuts  easier  and  faster  than  any  other. 
Isn’t  that  better  than  paying  cash  in  advance  for  a  machine  that  you  never 
saw!  Cataiogae f ree.  F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  BOX  15,  Milford,  Mass. 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

Hogs  Gnawing  Trough.— How  shall 
we  prevent  the  hogs  from  chewing  at 
the  trough  and  destroying  it?  One  way 
is  to  have  a  feeding-yard  in  which  is  a 
long  trough,  into  which  the  feed  (slpp) 
can  be  poured  convenierixly  from  the 
room  where  it  is  mixed.  We  have  such 
a  feed  room,  with  water,  hot  and  cold, 
and  a  trough  outside  long  enough  for 
20  shotes  to  eat  at  once.  The  trough  is 
made  of  1^-inch  yellow  pine,  and  is 
about  as  good  as  new  yet,  although  from 
60  to  100  pigs  have  been  fed  from  it  three 
times  a  day  for  a  year.  The  pigs  are 
only  allowed  in  this  feeding  yard  long 
enough  to  drink  their  islpp,  and  then 
driven  back  into  their  pens  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  yard.  While  each  pen 
is  eating,  thefir  quarters  are  cleaned  if 
needed  and  clean  bedding  provided.  A 
few  cracks  of  a  good  whip-lash  then 
sends  them  back  to  their  pen,  when  an¬ 
other  lot  is  let  out  to  the  trough.  The 
feed  yard  should  be  long  and  narrow, 
so  the  whip  will  easily  reach  to  both 
sides.  It  is  then  an  easy  matter  to  teach 
them  to  obey  the  snap  of  the  whip.  In 
the  pens  for  breeding  sows,  where  we 
want  to  leave  the  trough  and  sow  in  the 
pen  where  she  is  fed,  some  other  plan 
had  to  be  adopted.  Cast-iron  pig  troughs 
would  answer  here,  but  none  is  on  sale 
in  our  town,  and  they  are  quite  expen- 
eive.  A  very  good  substitute  was  found 
at  the  grocery  stores.  Iron-bound  pickle 
barrels  were  found  at  10  cents  each,  and 
sawed  off  just  above  the  second  hoop. 
This  gives  a  nice  tub  about  six  inches 
high,  with  an  iron  hoop  at  the  top.  They 
are  made  of  hard  wood,  and  resist  all 
a1  tacks  of  even  the  hungriest  old  sow’.s 
teeth. 

Road-Making. — We  have  long  been 
“blessed”  With  a  very  poor  road  from 
our  farm  to  the  town  where  most  of  our 
shipping  and  trading  is  done.  A  few 
farmers  along  the  road  clubbed  together 
and  offered  to  draw  250  loads  of  gravel 
gratis  if  the  township  authorities  would 
appiopriate  $50  in  cash  towards  its  im- 
prcvement  The  authorities  pleaded  pov¬ 
erty,  and  refused  to  do  it.  We  then 
went  into  town  and  got  a  few  merchants 
to  offer  to  add  $25  in  cash  to  our  offer 
to  draw  gravel.  They  were  willing  to 
spend  that  amount  on  the  roadbed,  in¬ 
stead  of  in  painting  advertising  signs  on 
the  rocks  and  fences  along  the  road¬ 
side.  This  had  the  desired  effect,  and 
the  authorities  appropriated  the  amount 
asked.  I  am  deputized  to  take  charge 
of  the  work  of  improvement.  This  leads 
to  some  study  of  the  subject  of  country 
roads.  The  maintaining  of  good  country 
roads  is  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  before  the  people  of  the  rural 
districts.  While  a  few  are  beginning  to 
enjoy  the  use  of  the  improved  State 
roads,  the  great  mass  of  the  rural  popu¬ 
lation  must  continue  to  ride  over  the 
ordinary  roads  maintained  by  the  town¬ 
ships.  A  few  of  the  underlying  princi¬ 
ples  of  such  maintenance  should  always 
be  kept  in  mind  by  those  who  have  the 
charge  of  these  roads.  While  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  true  that  macadam  or  crushed 
stone  makes  the  best  road  for  all  kinds 
of  weather,  their  enormous  cost  pre¬ 
cludes  their  general  use,  until  there  is 
more  wealth  to  the  square  mile  than  now. 
The  first  principle  of  a  good  dirt  road 
is  proper  drainage.  The  road-bed  must 
be  so  constructed  that  water  will  escape 
from  it  in  the  shortest  possible  tim.e. 
In  most  cases  this  can  best  be  accom¬ 
plished  at  a  minimum  of  cost,  by  bring¬ 
ing  to  an  oval  conformation  with  a  road 
niachine.  It  is  only  a  question  of  hold¬ 
ing  the  point  of  the  blade  firmly  down 
to  the  proper  position,  applying  suffi¬ 
cient  team  power,  and  removing  every 
stone  which  the  point  strikes.  It  is  use¬ 
less  to  attempt  this  work  except  when 
tlie  ground  is  in  the  right  condition. 
The  best  time  is  soon  after  a  soaking 
rain,  or  after  the  frost  leaves  the  ground 
in  Spring.  If  sod©  are  likely  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  perfect  grading,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  plow  a  few  furrows  some  time 
in  advance  of  using  the  machine,  and 
give  time  for  the  sods  to  crumble  or  rot. 
A  harrow  can  often  be  used  bo  advant¬ 
age.  Whenever  the  gi'ading  is  done, 
mud  must  be  expected  with  the  first 
soaking  rain.  Sprinkling  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  a  steam  roller,  would 
reduce  the  annoyance  of  this  first  mud¬ 
dying.  but  the  expense  makes  this  pro¬ 
hibitive.  As  soon  as  this  first  rain  has 
dried  out,  a  small  rut-scraper  should  be 
used,  to  hone  the  surface  smooth  and 
true;  then  rake  off  all  loose  stones.  On 
the  majority  of  roads  in  this  section, 
fbis  is  all  that  can  usually  be  done  with 
the  amount  of  funds  available. 

T'op-drkssing  the  Roads.— After  a 
road  has  been  thus  treated,  a  light  dress- 
irig  of  gravel,  slate,  shale,  or  even  hard- 
pan,  along  the  crown  of  the  road,  will 
act  as  a  cement  to  the  ordinary  dirt- 
finished  road,  giving  a  sort  of  hard  fin¬ 
ish  to  the  job,  rivaling  the  best  and 


most  expensive  macadam  roa^  in  ordi¬ 
nary  weather.  A  good  two-horse  load 
of  gravel  or  shale  will  put  this  finish¬ 
ing  touch  on  about  two  rods  of  road, 
and  can  be  afforded  on  the  main  roads 
leading  to  towns  and  railroad  stations. 
When  finished,  the  road-bed  thus  con¬ 
structed  will  be  a  perfect  oval  from  gut¬ 
ter  to  gutter,  on  which  no  water  can 
lie  to  form  mud-holes,  and  the  crown 
ol  an  18-foot  road-bed  should  be  about 
15  inches  higher  than  the  gutters.  Pro¬ 
vision  must  be  made  at  all  low  points 
for  the  water  bo  run  away  from  the 
gutters  on  each  side.  o.  w.  mafes. 


POULTRY  KEEPING  IN  VIRGINIA. 

T  am  thinking  of  going  into  the  poultry 
business  for  eggs.  What  breed  of  Leg¬ 
horns  would  you  advise?  Which  would  be 
the  cheaper  way  to  get  a  start,  buy  eggs 
next  Spring,  and  raise  my  pullets,  or  buy 
six  hens  and  a  rooster  now  and  set  their 
eggs?  I  want  to  keep  about  200  or  300  hens, 
but  would  like  to  start  with  about  150.  I 
have  about  60  mongrel  hens  now  that 
would  do  for  sitters.  j.  w.  m. 

Greenwood  Depot,  Va. 

After  several  years’  experience  with 
large  flocks  of  hens  in  Virginia  I  would 
say  that  the  Leghorn  is  the  breed  for 
eggs,  and  that  egg  production  and  sale 
is  the  best  end  of  the  poultry  business 
by  far.  It  does  not  matter  much  which 
of  the  colors  is  chosen,  but  the  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn  is  the  most  easily  kept 
up  to  the  points  of  feather.  Much  care 
.should  be  taken  to  be  sure  of  getting 
stock  from  a  good  laying  strain.  It 
would  be  well  to  get  a  rooster  and  some 
hens,  not  less  than  six,  this  Pall  and 
set  their  eggs  under  the  mongrel  hens 
next  Spring,  or  get  an  incubator.  I  am 
in  favor  of  incubator  in  preference  to 
hens  for  hatching,  and  brooders  to  rear 
the  chicks.  This  will  be  ultimately 
done  in  handling  a  non-sitting  breed 
like  the  Leghorn,  and  the  sooner  it  is 
begun  the  better.  It  is  not  so  costly  as 
rearing  by  hens,  according  to  my  ex¬ 
perience.  However,  it  is  all  right  to 
start  the  new  flock  the  other  way,  which 
I  did,  but  the  Leghorn  flock  was  more 
lousy  than  it  might  have  been  without 
contact  with  the  hens.  I  would  Isolate 
the  new  flock  from  all  the  rest,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  lice.  Virginia  is  an  excellent 
place  for  cheap  egg  production,  and  the 
fancy  egg  markets  are  not  far  distant. 

H.  E.  V.  D, 

cow  GIVES  BLOODY  MILK. 

I  have  a  grade  Jersey  cow  in  my  herd 
fresh  about,  eight  weeks  ago  that  within 
the  past  three  weeks  has  been  giving 
bloody  milk  from  one  forward  quarter,  and 
now  the  other  forward  quarter  is  show¬ 
ing  a  trace  of  the  same  difficulty.  I  have 
tried  everything  I  knew  to  stop  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  so  far  have  failed.  Give  me 
the  benefit  of  a  suggestion  that  will  heal 
the  cow’s  udder.  EVery  milking  I  get  a 
quantity  of  a  membraneous  substance  that 
at  times  I  can  only  get  away  by  pulling 
it  out.  a.  w.  H. 

Dover  Plains,  N.  T. 

One  cause  of  bloody  milk  is  weak 
udder  tissue,  and  I  should  feel  quite 
sure  it  was  the  cause  in  this  case .  If 
she  is  a  highly  organized  dairy  animal 
her  dairy  conformation  may  have  been 
carried  to  an  extreme.  It  is  very  hard 
to  treat,  and  remedies  will  be  only  sug¬ 
gestive.  Use  hot  water  freely,  bathing 
the  udder  three  times  a  day  for  at  least 
10  minutes  each  time,  give  two  ounces 
saltpeter  each  day  for  three  days,  and 
skip  three  days.  If  this  does  not  check 
the  trouble,  dissolve  one-half  ounce 
iodide  of  potash  in  one  pint  of  hot 
water,  and  inject  one-fourth  of  it  into 
each  affeoted  teat.  Do  so  with  a  small 
rubber  syringe  to  which  is  attached  a 
small  rubber  pipe  and  milking  tube. 
This  last  mentioned  is  the  remedy  for 
parturient  apoplexy,  and  may  help  to 
arrest  further  trouble  in  the  bloody 
quarters.  The  cow  may  have  caught 
cold  lying  out  of  doors  and  the  tissue 
become  inflamed.  In  this  case  keep  her 
warmly  housed,  covered  with  a  good 
warm  blanket;  feed  bran  mash  and  bath 
the  udder.  If  the  trouble  comes  from 
an  injury  or  harsh  milking,  use  the 
above  remedies,  and  see  to  it  that  a 
repetition  does  not  take  place.  We  often 
fail  to  think  that  the  udder  is  a  won¬ 
derful  mechanism,  delicate  and  ex¬ 
tremely  sensitive,  demanding  therefore 
the  kindest  of  attention  and  care. 

H.  E.  c. 


Pigs  for  the  Orchards.— In  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  stock  for  pasturing  an  orchard,  first 
I  prefer  hogs;  they  do  considerable  grub¬ 
bing,  if  the  rings  are  kept  out  of  the  nose. 
If  you  do  not  have  sufficient  hogs  to  keep 
down  the  grass,  I  prefer  sheep  next,  and 
only  turn  in  cattle  after  the  orchard  is  all 
cleaned  up  in  the  Fall  or  in  the  early 
Spring,  for  the  reason  that  they  injure  too 
many  apples.  Keep  hogs  in  until  the  apples 
are  matured  enough  to  make  good  evapo¬ 
rated  fruit.  T.  B.  w. 

New  York. 

The  country  is  full  of  cattle,  but  not  of 
corn  feed,  and  corn-fed  cattle  ought  to  go 
higher.  They  will  have  to  soon,  or  the 
Winter  feeding  will  not  be  half  what  it  was 
last  Winter.  Hogs  may  go  lower,  but  it 
will  be  a  long  time  yet  before  we  have  a 
four-cent  market.  There  are  not  near  the 
hogs  in  the  country  Chicago  would  make 
us  believe,  and  farmers  are  In  no  great 
hurry  to  market  them.  o.  a.  whekder. 

Sinclair,  Ill. 


'4  K 

The  purchase  of  an  EMPIRE 
Cream  Separator  and  the  adoption 
of  the  EMPIRE  way  of  dairying 
have  marked  the  turning  point  with  thousands  of  cow 
owners.  It  has  shown  them  in  many  instances  how 
to  make  profit  from  a  branch  of  their  business  which  had 
hitherto  been  tolerated  as  a  necessary  evil.  There  are  oth¬ 
er  cream  separators,  but  only  one  EMPIRE.  There  are 
other  cream  separators  with  features  of  advantage,  but 
there  are  none  which  possess  so  many  features  of  advan¬ 
tage  as  the  EMPIRE.  There  are  none  from  which  the 
features  of  disadvantage  have  been  so  thoroughly  elimi¬ 
nated  as  in  the  EMPIRE.  There  are  other  ways  of 
dairying,  but  none  so  profitable  as  the  EMPIRE  way. 
You  can  learn  all  about  the  EMPIRE  machine 
and  the  EMPIRE  way  by  reading  our  book. 

It’s  free  for  the  asking. 


Empire  Cream  Separator  Co. 
Bloomfield,  New  Jersey. 

Westey^  Offlce, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 


Pllt 
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THE  U.  S.  AHEAD  AS  USUAL 


At  the  X'itllcv  I'air,  Brattleboro,  Vt., 
one  of  the  largest  fairs  in  New  Kiigland,  hiitte 

separated  by  U.  .S. 
the  following  preiu 

Crf-.a-MEKy  I  First,  . 
Tub,  '/  Second, 


o8  and  Sweepstakes, 
97K 


Dairy  i  ,, 

I’KIXT,  )  ^ 

Dairy  (  First,  .  .  g7 

iliox, '/ Second,  .  gfe-X 

Dairy  j  Fir.st,  .  .  q6;.< 

Tub, '/ Second,  . 

Grand  Sweepstakes  and  all  the  but 
ter  preniiiuns  except  three  went  to  U.  S 


/Mora/;— Buy  the  U.  S.  Separator  if 
you  wish  to  make  the  best  butter. 


For  We.stern  Customers,  we  ir:iii>fi  r  oiir  se|)ar;itor.s  from  Cliicago,  La  Crosse, 
.Minneapolis.  Sion.\  City,  .sml  t)n..dKi.  .\(Jclress  all  letters  to  Bellows  F'alls,  Vt. 

IVriie  for  catalogues  and  prices. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt 


v‘’thc  standard  by  which  roofinq 

QUAUTV  IS  JUDGED." 


f^RUBEROID 

ROOFING 


THE  PIONEER  WEATHER-PROOF  AND  ELASTIC  ROOFING. 
WEARING  QUALITIES  UNEQUALED  BY  ANY  OTHER  ROOFING. 
WATER-PROOF.  ACID-PROOF.  FIRE-RESISTING. 


Xhe  Standard  Painx  Company 

100  WILUAll  STREn.  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO  OFFICE,  1M*1M  MADISON  ST. 


lufmmesTBR 


REPEATING  RIFLES 

No  matter  what  your  preferences  are  about  a  rifle, 
some  one  of  the  eight  different  Winchester  models 
will  suit  you.  Winchester  Rifles  are  made  in  calibers  suita¬ 
ble  for  shooting  any  game,  from  rabbits  to  grizzly  bears, 
and  in  many  styles  and  weights.  Whichever  model  you 
select,  you  can  count  on  its  being  well  made  and  finished, 
reliable  in  action  and  a  strong,  accurate  shooter. 

FREE:  Oar  t60-paqe  illustfated  catalnque. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO.  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
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HUMOROUS 


I  II  stand  most  anything,  hut  there’s 

One  man  I  never  liked,  doggone  him  I 
lie  is  the  man  who  sits  near  me 

And  eats  his  soup  with  whiskers  on  him! 

—What  to  Kat. 

Old  Gentleman:  “Waiter,  this  meat 
is  like  leather!”  “Yes,  sir.  Saddle  of 
mutton,  sir!” — Punch. 

“It’s  wonderful,  isn’t  it,  that  they  can 
make  policemen’s  clubs  out  of  paper?” 
“Rapping  paper,  of  course.” — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

“How  can  you  tell,  papa,  when  people 
are  way  up  in  society?”  “When  their 
diamonds  are  genuine  and  their  man¬ 
ners  are  not.” — Life. 

“Tehenoe,  what  is  the  doctor’s  diag¬ 
nosis  of  your  case!”  “He  hasn’  told  me 
jit,  but  I’m  bettin’  it’ll  be  iv’ry  cint  av 
tin  dollars.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

“Has  your  husband  provided  a  mauso¬ 
leum  for  you?”  asked  Mrs.  Oldcastle. 
“Oh,  my,  no!  Josiah  was  bound  to  have 
hard  wood  floors  all  through  the  house.” 
— Chicago  Record-Herald. 

“Ake  you  a  second-hand  book  dealer?” 
asked  the  inquisitive  person.  “No,  sir,” 
answered  the  other  pei’son,  w'ith  some 
irritation  of  manner.  “I  am  a  dealer  in 
second-hand  books.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

Dollie:  “Oh,  Granny,  do  the  heathen 
savages  wear  trousers?”  Granny:  “No, 
dear.  Why?”  Dollie:  “Well,  then,  why 
did  pa  put  a  trousers  button  in  the  col¬ 
lecting  bag  at  church  to-day?” — Pick- 
Me-Up. 

“And  now,  ”  w'hispered  the  lover,  as 
he  caught  her  in  his  arms,  “what  shall 
we  do  about  the  rope  1  adder?  We 
shouldn’t  leave  it  hanging  there.” 
“Don’t  worry  about  it,”  replied  the 
damsel.  “Papa  said  he  would  pull  it 
up  again,  so  we  couldn’t  get  back.” — 
Philadelphia  Press. 

“I  wisiiT  1  knowed  whether  there  was 
any  sequel  to  that  prodigal  son  story,” 
said  Farmer  Corntossel  as  he  looked 
through  the  open  door  at  the  young 
man  who  was  swinging  in  a  hammock, 
smoking  a  cigarette.”  “What  do  you 
mean?"  asked  his  wife.  “I’d  kind  o’ 
like  to  know  whether  the  original  prod¬ 
igal  son  settled  down  an’  went  to  work 
steady,  or  whether  he  got  into  the  habit 
o’  makin’  them  trips  once  or  twice  a 
year.” — Washington  Star. 


TakeTime 


and  vre  will 
send  you 
this  beauti- 
fu]  gold 
watch 


you  will  send  ns  an  order  for 
)  lbs.  New  Crop,  60c.  Tea,  or  20 
_  J8.  Baking  Powder,  45c.  a  lb., or 
an  assorted  order  Teas  and  B.l’., 
or  60  lbs.  Boinosa  Coffee, S3c.  a  lb. 
SiM  which  can  be  ex- 

changed  for  many  .tlagnlfl- 
cent  Preniliiiiis,  given  with 
every  25c.  worth  of  Tea.  Coffee. 
Daking  Powder,  Spices  and 
Extracts.  Send  today  for  our  Premium 
Lift,  prices  And  dlreotiona. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co. 
Box  290,  31  and  33  Vesey  Street;  Hew  York. 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co., 118  West  WaterSt..  Syracuse, N.Y. 


rCIENTlFlC  GKINDING  grind  Corn 

4  in  the  ear,  or  Grain  in  any  form.  Strong,  exact, 
reUable.  Catalogue  D  mailed  free. 

iXJOS  MEG.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Ji 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Ulder  and  Ericsson  Hot-AirPumps,  butlf  yon  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growl  ng  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  in  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  which  Is  proof 
^  that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catuluf^ue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 


Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


85  Warren  St..  New  Yokk. 
2:«)  Franklin  St..  BosTo.v. 


692  Craig  St.,  Montreal,  p.  Q. 
Tenlente-Key  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 
22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  n.  s.  W. 


40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

40  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


1903  Shredder  Blades 

(Patent  Applied  for) 

make  efficient  shredders  out  of  “Ohio”  Feed  and  Ensilage 
Cutters.  The  New  Shredder  Blade  is  the  regular  “Ohio” 
knife  with  solid  integrally  projecting  bits  which  cut  and 
tear  corn  stalks  into  a  nicely  shredded  condition,  as  shown 
in  the  picture.  It  makes  corn-hay  of  the  fodder. 

Shredder  Bla-des  are  interchangeable  with  knives  on  all 
sizes  “Ohio”  Cutters.  They  successfully  reduce  fodder  to 
the  proper  condition  and  do  not  pulverize  the  leaves  like 
other  styles.  They  shred  with  the  same  power,  speed  and 
capacity  as  “Ohio”  Cutters,  and  either  the  Chain  or  Blower 
Elevators  handle  the  shreaded  corn  perfectly.  Speed,  600 
to  700  revolutions.  Power,  2  Horse  Tread  up  to  12  h.  p. 
Engine  according  to  size.  Let  us  send  the  1903  catalogue 
of  “Ohio”  Cutters  and  Shredders.  "Modern  Silage 
Methods”  10c,  coin  or  stamps.  Manufactured  by 
THE  SILVER  MFC.  CO..  Sixlein.  Ohio.  Established iSs4. 


AFreeTrial 

convinces  you  that  this 
mill  grinds  the  small 
grains,  shelled  com,  cob 
and  corn  or  all  mixed,  bet-' 
ter  and  faster  than  any 
other.  Return  at  our  ex¬ 
pense  if  it  does  not. 

NEW  HOLLAND~MILLS 

In  8  sizes,  are  made  to  meet  every  feeder’s  needs  and 
sold  at  right  prices.  Sult<^  to  any  power.  It  takes 
butllttle.  Wiite  us  for  catalogue.  It’s  mailed  free. 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO., 

Sox  116,  Now  Holland,  Pa^ _ 


Fine  or  Coarse. 

All  purpose  feeds  from  car  corn  and  all 


grains. 


T 


RY  THIS  MILL 


15  days  to  prove  that  it  grinds  meal  or  feed, 
ear  com  and  small  grains,  faster  and  better 
than  any  other.  If  It  doesn’t,  return  at  our  expense. 

Monarch  Mills 

either  attrition  or  the  imported 
French  burr,approach  perfection 
in  make  and  service.  Lead 
all  others  In  popular!  ty . 
Meet  every  farm  need. 
Buy  none  until  you  get 
the  Monarch  catalogue. 
Sprout  Waldron  &  Co. 
Box  214,  Muncy,  Pa. 


KELLY 


DUPLEX  Grinding  Mills 

are  speedyand  easy  running.  Break, 
crush,  grind— one  operation.  Double 
breakerand  burr  set.  i  sizes,  fitany  pow. 
cr*  Write  at  once  for  free  catalogue. 

THE  O.  S.  KELLY  CO., 
Springfield,  Ohio. 


Prove  This  Mill 

Return  at  our  expense  if  not  found  the 
best  for  ear  corn  crtishing  and  mixing 
in  and  grinding  all  grains. 

QUAKER  CITY 

Grinding  Mills 

horedoubU  hoppers,  mre  baIt«beonng,  fastest 
gritMlers,  lightest  ranniog  Pine  table  meal  mak* 
ers.  I>oii*t  buy  until  you  get  our<t7tb  Annual 
Catalog.  Xoweet  prices  on  gai  and  gasoUne  engines,  sweep  and  tread  power:*. 

Thfl  n  m  QlmilhPn  Vtlhrrt  Sl..  PhlUdelphU,  Hn. 

■  116  fl.  U.  OliUUU  uU.  i’.n.I  A  Kaodolpb  SU.,  Clilcago,  III, 


Make  Yoar  Money 
Make  Money  for  You 

Land  purchased  now  in  Nebraska,  the  North  Platte  Valley  or  the 
Big  Horn  Basin  will  cost  from  ten  to  fifty  per  cent  more  than  a  year 
ago,  but  it  will  cost  more  next  year  than  now. 

Dollars  intelligently  invested  there  to-day  in  farms  or  ranches 
will  probably  bring  forth  tens  of  dollars  in  a  few  years,  just  as  the 
dollars  invested  not  long  ago  are  bringing  similar  returns  to-day. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  your  money  make  money  for  you. 

Send  a  stamp,  to-day  for  illustrated  descriptive  booklets  of  the 
lands  in  Nebraska,  the  North  Platte  Valley  and  the  Big  Horn  Basin. 
This  company  has  no  lands  for  sale,  but  each  booklet  contains  the 
addresses  of  reliable  real  estate  agents. 

Send  this  coupon  to-day — now. 


RQ4 


CUT  THIS  OUT. 


COUPON 

P.  S.  EUSTIS, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  CHICAGO. 

Please  send  me  your  descriptive  booklets  of 
Nebraska,  the  North  Platte  Valley  and  the  Big 
Horn  Basin. 

Name - - 


874 


Address- 


LigM  Baling  Work 

Light  on  the  horse,  light  labor  to  operate. 
You  bale  your  own  hay  with  the  help  you 
always  have  at  hand  and  at  least  possible 
cost  with  the 


Ripper  Press 

Lighter  running  than  any  other— a  strictly  one  horse 
press.  Three  men,  a  boy  and  one  horse  bale  8  to  12 
tons  per  day,  equal  to  the  high  priced  presses.  Cost 
a  half  less  than  other  presses  and  there's  nothing  for 
repairs.  So  strong  and  si  mple  they  can 't  break  or  get 
out  of  order.  Sold  on  trial.  Return  if  not  satisfactory. 

A.k  For  Red  Ripper  Circular. 

HARDER  MFO,  COMPANY^ 
CoblBMklll,  Mow  York, 

MaAers  of  Silos^  Ensilage  Cutters  and  Bloivtrs^ 
Horse  Powers^  IVood  Sawing  Machines,  etc. 


straight  straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Onr  Machine  will 
tbrasb  Kye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  it  again  in  perfect 
bundles.Can  be  obanged 
In  fifteen  minutes  ton 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat. 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  Send  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  GUANT-FERRIS  COMPANY.  Troy,  N.  Y. 


fAW  MILLS,  4H. 

.cuts  2,000  feet  per 
day— All  Sizes- Plan- 
ers.Shingle  Mills  and 
Edgers  with  Patent 
Variable  Friction 
Feod-PortableGrind- 
ing  Mills,  Water 
Wheels,  Lath  Mills, 
etc.  Send  for  I  arse 
Oatalogne.  Freight 
don’t  count. 

OelXUCH  HlIX  RFG.CO. 
Box  900  AlUntx,  Us. 
114  Liberty  81,,  K.  T. 


A  Bushel  In  O  IMIMIITCC 
Less  Than  OHIIIiUICOi 

That’s  the  way  your  feod  will  be 
ground  when  you  r.ee  the 

KEYSTONE 

Triple  Gear 

GRINDING  MILL. 

Builtas  strong  as  an  anvil,  Burra 
are  of  bard  white  Iron.  Boxes 
and  gny  Irona  furnished  with 

_ znilL  Capacity  of  mill  from  20  to 

__  bushels  per  hour.  We  are  making  a  special  In¬ 
troductory  price  now.  Write  for  the  catalogue  and 
prices  on  the  full  line.  Com  shellers,  planters,  cul- 
tlvators,  feedentters,  etc. 

Keystone  Farm  Machine  Co.| 

1647 Beaver  St.,  York,  Pa. 


With  an  Appleton  Wood 

Saw  you  can  rapidly  and  with 
ease  and  safety  _  %  m  m 

SAW 

your  own  wood 
and  Save  Coat, 
time,  labor  and 
money ;  or  saw 
your  neighbor’s 
wood  and  make 

$5to$l5aDay 

Strong,  rigid 
frame,  adjustable 
dust-proof  oil  boxes,  etc.  We  make  five  styles. 
Also  the  famous  “Hero”  Friclion-Feed  Drag  Saw, 
Feed  Grinders,  Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters,  Husk- 
ers,  Shellers,  Sweep  Horse  Powers,  Tread  Powers, 
Wind  Mills,  etc.  Write  to-day  for  Iree  catalogue. 

Appleton  Mfg.  Co.  27  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  111.^ 


Leave  Off  Chopping^ 

wasting  your  time  and  strength.  It  is  easy  1 
work— turning  the  wood  pile  into  money  or 
keeping  up  your  own  fires  with 

Freeman’s  “"s. 

Easy,  perfect 
working  machines 
of  varied  patterns 
and  right  prices. 

We  also  make  the 
famous  Freeman 
Windmills,  Corn 
Shellers,  Feed  Cut¬ 
ters,  etc. 

Ask  for  our  cata¬ 
logue  102 

S.  FREEMAN  &  SONS 
MFG.  CO., 

Racine,  Wisconsin. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

^  We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
ij  Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

HAVXN*.  au 
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A  STEAM  ENGINE  AS  ‘'FARM  HELP/' 

Plenty  of  Power  Needed. 

On  page  7.54  we  have  the  experience  of  E.  C.  Birge 
on  light  farm  powers.  About  eight  years  ago,  having 
had  some  experience  with  tread  powers,  we  concluded 
to  look  for  a  better  propeller  for  farm  and  dairy  ma¬ 
chines,  and  let  our  already  overworked  horses  rest. 
We  decided  that  with  water  free  and  soft  coal  314 
to  4  cents  per  bushel  at  the  mine  a  little  soft-coal 
engine  would  best  serve  our  needs,  so  we  orderel 
an  upright  four-horse  power.  The  outfit,  including 
stack,  line  shaft,  pulleys  and  belting,  cost  $234,  a 
trifle  more  than  the  price  of  a  good  farm  horse.  We 
then  went  about  preparing  a  permanent  room  for  the 
engine;  this  was  done  by  excavating  deeper  into  the 
hill,  joining  the  barn,  dairy-room  and  engine-room 
under  one  roof,  the  engine-room  being  8x10  feet,  25 
feet  high.  (The  floor  is  cement,  the  wall  up  five  feet 
is  stone,  and  from  that  point  to  the  top  is  plastered. 
The  coal  as  used  settles  down  a  chute  from  a  bin 
above  to  the  front  at  fire  door.  The  power  is  conveyed 
by  belt  to  a  pulley  on  a  line  shaft  on  the  ceiling  of 


costing  as  follows:  Two  men  per  day,  $1.50,  $3;  two 
boys,  $2;  team  and  driver,  $3.50;  total  per  day,  $8.50, 
or  $52,  a  trifle  more  than  50  cents  per  ton.  We  can 
raise  steam  in  our  boiler  in  a  few  minutes;  while  two 
milkers  milk  12  to  15  cows  enough  steam  is  generated 
to  run  the  cream  separator,  or  in  fact,  sufficient  for 
any  machine.  During  Winter  we  keep  fire  in  the 
boiler  almost  constantly,  covering  the  fire  at  night. 

With  our  experience  we  would  now  prefer  a  hori¬ 
zontal  boiler  of  six  or  eight  horse  power,  and  would 
again  set  it  in  a  convenient  and  permanent  place 
properly  connected  up  in  detail  for  all  the  service  it 
was  capable  of  rendering.  We  now  have  a  brick 
stack.  Metal  stacks  are  usually  short  lived  and  not 
as  safe  as  a  well-constructed  brick  flue.  A  screen 
should  be  hung  over  the  flue  vent;  in  our  experience 
even  when  no  screen  was  used,  we  have  never  seen  a 
spark  ignite  either  on  the  roof  or  near  by,  yet  it 
is  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  Rubbish  should  not 
be  used  to  kindle  the  fires,  but  pine  or  other  wood 
that  does  not  generate  sparks.  The  steam  engine 
comes  the  nearest  to  being  a  “Jack  of  all  trades”  on 
the  farm  of  any  machine  or  implement,  and  aside 


HOW  THEY  DO  IT  IN  IOWA. 

A  Carload  of  Potatoes  to  the  Acre. 

This  may  sound  like  a  big  story,  especially  when 
1  add  that  it  was  grown  without  the  aid  of  fertilizers 
of  any  kind,  or  irrigation.  It  is,  however,  an  actual 
fact,  as  I  had  abundant  evidence  in  the  check  I  got 
from  the  commission  man.  I  have  been  growing 
potatoes  here  in  the  corn  belt  for  several  years,  in 
fact  ever  since  I  was  big  enough  to  hold  a  hoe,  and 
have  always  kept  in  mind  a  comment  made  by  The 
R.  N.-Y.  when  I  first  began  to  read  it.  It  seems  that 
some  man  had  advertised  for  a  farm  manager,  and 
specified  that  he  must  be  a  man  who  had  grown  300 
bushels  per  acre  of  potatoes,  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  re¬ 
marked  that  “if  he  got  that  kind  of  a  man  he  would 
sure  get  a  mighty  good  one.”  Now  that  was  just  the 
kind  of  a  farmer  I  wanted  to  be,  “a  mighty  good  one,” 
and  I  thought  that  if  I  could  show  up  the  300  bushels 
of  potatoes  I  would  be  entitled  to  a  seat  at  the  first 
table.  I  tried  with  both  eariy  and  late,  over  150 
varieties  all  together,  some  costing  a  dollar  a  pound, 
and  some  15  cents  a  bushel,  and  sometimes  the  15 


VERMONT  BEAUTY  APPLE.  F16.  299.  See  Page  805. 


the  dairy-room.  The  •shaft  extends  under  the  thrash¬ 
ing  floor  near  the  large  barn  doors,  and  at  a  point 
20  to  25  feet  from  where  we  set  the  various  machines 
at  will,  the  thrasher,  silage  cutter,  feed  grinder,  pony 
planer  or  small  crate  and  box  saws.  On  the  shaft 
in  the  dairy  department  are  pulleys  where  wo  run  a 
cream  separator  and  a  30-gall<pn  churn.  A  sausage 
cutter  has  frequently  been  driven  here,  and  indeed 
W'e  have  sometimes  set  our  respect  for  the  dairy- 
room  aside  so  that  we  could  run  a  power  washer  an 
hour  or  two  on  rough  clothing  and  bedding. 

In  one  corner  of  the  dairy  department  is  a  barrel 
into  which  raw  steam  is  conducted  to  heat  water  for 
dairy  use,  and  for  scalding  hogs  and  poultry  and 
many  other  purposes.  The  dairy-room  is  heated  by 
steam  in  severe  weather,  and  steam  is  thrown  into 
the  watering  trough  to  take  the  chill  off  the  water 
for  the  cattle  when  the  weather  is  severe.  In  filling 
our  silo  we  use  a  No.  6  F  Dick  cutter.  With  sufiicient 
help  this  engine  and  cutter  would  fill  lOO-ton  silo  in 
about  two  to  three  days.  This  year  one  man  fed  the 
cutter  and  watched  the  engine,  cutting  100  tons  in  six 
days,  burning  25  bushels  of  coal  that  cost  $1.  Our 
force  wa;si  three  men  and  two  boys,  and  one  team. 


from  the  dairy  feature  of  farm  operations  we  would 
.be  lost  without  it.  We  thrash  when  we  are  ready, 
and  not  when  some  thrajsherman  is  ready;  we  are 
never  obliged  to  be  in  a  hurry  for  the  usual  large 
crew  of  traction  engine  followers.  d.  n.  w. 

Kerrmoor,  Pa. 

CHEAP  SILO  FILLING. — At  a  farmers’  institute 
here  John  Gould  told  of  one  man  who  took  care  of 
a  silo,  tended  the  engine,  and  did  odd  jobs  which  I 
suppose  included  all  the  milking,  cutting  up  a  year’s 
wood,  etc.,  and  now  E.  C.  Birge  telljS  about  slow  work 
and  small  rigs  being  cheap,  so  I  want  to  compare 
notes.  Calling  Mr.  Birge’s  days  nine  hours,  which 
is  about  what  we  work  here,  his  time  filling  an  80- 
ton  silo  was:  Five  men  four  days  of  nine  hours,  180 
hours;  one  team  36  hours;  total,  216  hours.  Our 
time  filling  a  70-ton  isilo  level  full  was,  12  men  five 
hours  15  minutes,  63  hours;  three  teams  16  hours; 
tcKtal,  79  hours.  We  used  a  No.  18  Ohio  cutter  with 
traveling  feed  table,  and  an  eight  horse  power  steam 
engine  which  burned  250  pounds  of  soft  coal  for  the 
entire  job.  Moral:  Don’t  get  “stuck”  on  small  rigs 
for  silo  filling.  a.  l.  h. 

Norway,  N.  Y, 


cent  ones  would  be  the  best.  In  1896,  with  the  Car¬ 
man  No.  3,  then  just  out,  I  made  at  the  rate  of  500 
to  the  acre,  but  I  only  had  a  half  acre  of  them,  so 
that  did  not  count.  What  I  had  set  my  head  on  was 
something  of  that  sort  over  my  whole  crop  of  30  to 
40  acres.  In  1899  on  three  acres  of  Early  Michigan  I 
had  875  bushels,  and  for  the  next  two  years  I  planted 
mostly  them,  and  while  I  had  smalj  spots  that  would 
make  over  300  I  could  not  get  the  whole  field  to 
come  alike. 

In  1901  we  had  so  near  a  failure,  owing  to  dry 
weather,  that  the  land  got  a  good  rest.  We  plowed 
the  potato  land  in  October,  and  let  it  lie  loose  aljl 
Winter;  1902  opened  up  favorably  with  the  ground 
in  the  best  of  condition  and  the  weather  fine.  I 
planted  40  acres  with  Early  Ohio,  White  Ohio,  and 
Early  Michigan,  It  was  the  best  seed  I  could  buy,  all 
Red  River  grown,  and  fine  as  silk.  It  cost  me  an 
average  of  $1.45  per  bushel  wholesale,  and  I  put  on 
over  500  liushels  on  the  40  acres;  cut  coarse  and 
planted  one  piece  in  a  place  a  foot  apart  in  the  row 
with  a  Robbins  planter;  rows  three  feet  apart.  Tliis 
was  about  the  first  of  April,  and  as  soon  as  the  weeds 
began  to  sprout  we  started  the  harrow  and  kept  it 
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going  till  the  potatoes  were  up  nicely.  Then  the 
weeder,  first  lengthways  and  then  across  the  rows. 
In  the  six  weeks  from  May  1  to  June  15,  we  went 
through  five  times  with  the  cultivator  and  six  times 
with  the  weeder.  The  last  time  w'e  used  a  Planet, 
Jr.,  one-horse  cultivator  with  two  wide  sweeps  on  and 
thoroughly  cleaned  the  middles.  Soon  after,  the 
vines  went  down,  so  we  could  not  see  the  rows,  and 
we  had  to  let  them  go.  We  did  not  do  any  spraying, 
as  there  were  no  signs  of  bugs,  and  the  blight  does 
not  bother  us  here.  It  seemed  from  the  start  that  the 
weather  had  been  made  to  order,  and  as  we  had  done 
our  part,  I  decided  that  if  I  was  ever  to  get  the 
coveted  300  bushels  this  was  the  time.  We  began  to 
dig  and  throw  on  the  local  market  about  June  20,  and 
from  then  on  we  dug  and  sold  steadily  till  Winter, 
^bout  five  acres  was  lost  by  an  overfiow  from  the 
creek,  and  the  35  acres  remaining  made,  as  near  as 
we  could  figure,  11,000  bu.=hels;  eight  acres  of  White 
Chios  made  3,400  bushels,  and  one  acre  which  we  had 
picked  out  as  the  best  one  made  577.  We  were  ship¬ 
ping  to  Chicago  at  the  time,  and  as  they  were  weighed 
into  the  car  we  had  a  good  chance  to  get  the  exact 
yield.  We  marked  off  the  acre  and  went  for  them. 

I  saw  from  the  first  that  we  were  in  for  a  big  yield, 
for  the  track  behind  the  digger  Looked  as  though  the 
end  gate  had  fallen  out  of  a  load  of  potatoes,  but  I 
was  a  little  surprised  at  night  when  the  scale  tickets 
/showed  the  577  bushels.  They  were  shipped  to  Chi¬ 
cago  and  sol<d  for  45  cents,  topping  the  market  by 
three  cents;  netted  me  27  cents;  cost  of  digging  and 
loading  about  three  cents  per  bushel. 

This  was  the  third  consecutive  crop  of  potatoes  on 
the  land,  and  preVious  to  that  it  had  grown  six  crops 
of  corn.  Before  that  it  was  in  pasture.  After  the 
potatoes  were  off  I  sowed  turnips  and  let  them  lie  on 
the  ground  all  last  Winter.  I  plowed  for  potatoes 
last  Spring,  and  got  a  yield  of  about  200  bushels  on 
that  particular  strip.  Rest  of  the  field  made  from 
that  down  to  100.  This  is  something  of  a  come-down 
after  last  year,  but  we  are  consoled  by  the  fact  that 
we  are  getting  80  cents  for  them.  Why  were  they 
not  as  good  as  last  year?  Well,  the  weather  clerk 
was  to  blame.  It  rained  for  a  month  steady  just  after 
they  came  up,  and  they  got  so  weedy  we  could  hardly 
see  the  rows.  Then  it  turned  so  dry  the  ground 
baked  hard.  We  were  lucky  to  come  off  as  well. 

Will  the  500  bushels  ever  come  again?  I  hope  so. 
What  has  been  done  once  can  be  done  again.  The 
land  is  as  good  as  it  ever  was,  and  I  have  a  nice 
green  cover  of  rye  on  it  now  getting  ready  to  be 
plowed  under  in  the  Spring.  I  am  laying  in  a  car¬ 
load  of  Red  River  seed  again,  and  will  be  ready  for 
business  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out. 

Why  not  a  late  potato  like  the  Carman  instead  of 
all  early  ones?  Too  dry  in  July  and  August.  There 
is  always  plenty  of  rain  up  till  the  last  of  June,  and 
the  extra  earlles  like  White  Ohio,  make  their  crop 
by  then.  Carman  would  be  filling  in  August  and  get 
caught  three  times  out  of  four.  Why  not  sow  Crim¬ 
son  clover  to  be  plowed  under  instead  of  rye?  Well, 
I  am  trying  five  acres  of  it,  but  I  fear  it  will  not 
stand  our  dry  cold  Winters.  I  failed  once  with  it. 

Why  iis  the  Red  River  grown  seed  better  than  what 
I  grow?  I  don’t  know.  It  certainly  is.  It  doesn’t 
look  any  better  than  mine,  but  it  keeps  better,  comes 
quicker  and  grows  stronger.  Makes  less  potatoes  to 
the  hilj,  but  all  big  ones. 

What  about  scab?  I  dip  all  the  seed  before  cut¬ 
ting,  whether  it  looks  scabby  or  not.  It  costs  about  a 
cent  a  bushel  and  pays  big  dividends.  They  are 
dumped  into  a  big  long  tank  containing  the  solution 
and  shoveled  out  with  a  wire  scoop.  How  long  can 
potatoes  be  grown  on  the  same  ground?  I  do  not 
know.  Part  of  mine  has  been  in  potatoes  steadily 
for  seven  years,  and  seems  to  be  as  good  as  ever. 
Does  any  other  crop  pay  as  well?  Yes,  late  cabbage 
paid  me  better  this  year.  I  will  telJ  about  it  next 

HENRY  FIELD. 

Page  Co.,  Iowa. _ 

THAT  “NOVEL  POWER  WINDMILL." 

On  page  738  we  printed  a  picture  of  a  power  mill  on  a 
barn  at  Scipio,  N.  Y.  There  have  been  a  number  of 
questions  about  this  mill,  and  the  owner  answers  some 
of  them  here: 

One  of  these  mills  properly  built  and  kept  painted 
wiil  do  heavy  work  and  last  as  long  as  the  barn  that 
it  is  on,  with  only  an  expense  for  oil.  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  of  windmills  from  actual  experience.  I  have  had 
one  wooden-face  10-foot  wheel  and  two  14-f;  ot  power 
steel  mills  wrecked  on  this  farm.  There  are  no 
patents  on  the  mill  I  describe,  and  after  the  upright 
shafting,  boxes,  spiders  and  a  few  smail  irons  any 
good  carpenter  could  built  it,  as  it  is  nearly  all,  wood. 
Standing  on  end  like  a  top  it  has  no  heavy  friction 
to  overcome,  and  will  run  in  the  lightest  wind.  It 
could  be  built  any  width  or  height  to  suit.  The  one 
we  had  would  easily  develop  eight  horse  power,  and 
I  think  with  heavier  springs  to  hold  it  in  the  wind 


it  would  have  been  equal  to  10-horse  power  or  more. 
There  used  to  be  a  mill  made  in  the  West  a  little 
like  this,  except  that  the  inner  wheel  was  solid. 
Cups  did  not  open  or  shut.  The  deflecting  boards 
opened  and  shut,  which  I  do  not  think  would  be  as 
good,  as  the  sleet  and  snow  must  bother  sometimes. 
Besides  the  other  good  qualities  of  this  mill  it  was 
much  more  ornamental  than  any  modern  millp.  Few 
people  who  saw  this  mill  knew  at  first  that  it  was 
anything  more  than  a  cupola  or  ventilator,  and  when 
it  was  doing  heavy  work  it  was  noiseless. 

E.  s.  A. 


THE  BOX  PACKAGE  FOR  APPLES. 

Our  apple  crop  In  this  section  is  about  an  average  one, 
but  the  question  confronts  us  what  to  do  with  it.  Bar¬ 
rels  for  packing  are  not  to  be  had  at  any  price,  and  our 
coopers  tell  us  they  cannot  get  stock  to  make  them 
from  any  place,  and  boxes  have  not  yet  come  into  use 
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for  that  purpose.  Some  buyers  are  paying  50  cents  per 
100  and  shipping  in  refrigerator  cars  to  cold  storage 
houses,  taking  nothing  in  size  under  2^  inches  in  diameter. 
Heretofore  two  inches  has  been  the  limit.  Drops  and 
seconds  arc  bringing  20  cents  per  100  for  drying,  etc.  The 
situation  seems  to  be  a  strange  and  unusual  one.  Here¬ 
tofore  the  apple  crop  has  been  an  easy  one  to  handle 
and  a  money  maker;  this  year  quite  the  reverse.  We 
think  of  putting  ours  in  the  cellar  and  holding  for  a 
better  market  later  on  and  perhaps  shipping  in  boxes. 
We  have  material  and  machinery  to  cut  out  the  stuff,  but 
do  not  know  the  right  size  to  sell  best.  Could  you  give 
us  any  light  on  the  subject,  and  thus  help  us  out? 

Erie  Co.,  O.  E.  M.  a. 

A  number  of  apple  boxes  of  various  sizes  and  shapes 
are  on  the  market.  The  Oregon  box  shown  at  bottom 
of  thi's  page  has  been  previously  described.  It  is  2014- 
xllx9%  Inches  inside.  The  ends  are  three-fourths  inch 
and  the  sides  one-fourth  inch  material.  A  box  in 
which  apples  come  from  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  is 
a  little  shorter  and  deeper,  but  of  about  the  .same 
capacity.  The  South  Side  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Pet¬ 
ersburg,  Va.,  is  making  a  new  box,  shown  at  Pig.  300. 
It  holds  a  little  more  than  a  bushelk  A  special  feat¬ 
ure  is  the  panel  ends.  These  make  the  package 
lighter  and  stronger  than  if  the  ends  were  of  one 
solid  thick  piece,  the  panels  acting  as  braces  and 
making  convenient  handles.  The  best  way  to  get  these 


boxes  is  in  the  form  of  shcoks.  They  a  e  easily  pu: 
together  by  anyone  who  can  handle  hammer  and 
nails.  Making  boxes  is  entirely  different  from  put¬ 
ting  barrels  together.  We  never  recommend  anyone 
to  attempt  this  unless  he  has  had  some  experience 
at  cooperage  business,  as  barrel  staves  are  as  con¬ 
trary  things  as  one  can  imagine.  Box  shocks  may 
be  stored  in  some  clean  place  and  take  but  little  room. 
Now  that  eastern  manufacturers  are  getting  into  the 
apple-box  business  we  expect  to  se  the  odd-size  mon¬ 
grel  boxes  displaced  by  something  nearer  uniform, 
though  it  may  take  several  seasons  to  learn  just  what 
size  and  form  are  best  adapted  to  our  needs.  The 
form  must  be  governed  by  convenience  in  storage, 
handling  and  shipment,  and  the  size  by  the  demand 
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of  the  trade,  which  we  believe  is  best  satisfied  by  a 
buishel  or  a  little  over.  The  chances  at  present  are 
that  it  win  pay  to  hold  the  best  of  the  apples  and 
box  them  for  Winter  shipment.  It  will  never  do  to 
put  inferior  apples  in  boxes.  This  is  a  new  package 
in  most  markets,  and  more  than  one  season  may  be 
required  to  make  buyers  familiar  with  it.  The  “bulk” 
shipment  of  fruit  iis  rarely  satisfactory  in  the  long 
run.  If  a  man  has  a  good  lot  of  choice  apples  we 
would  advise  him  to  try  the  box  shipment.  There  ^ 
may  not  be  much  in  it  the  first  season',  but  this  pack¬ 
age  is  sure  to  come  into  use. 


SPRAYING  TREES  WITH  KEROSENE.  | 

Referring  to  the  article  by  Prof.  W.  B.  Alwood  on 
page  707,  I  wish  to  ask  if  he  deems  it  advisable  to  spray 
with  kerosene  alone  this  Fall  as  soon  as  most  of  the 
leaves  have  dropped,  and  then  again  next  Spring  before 
the  buds  push,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  killing  all  the  scale 
if  possible?  I  Intend  to  spray  the  tops  only  with  oil,  and  ! 
to  scrape  off  the  loose  bark  of  the  trunks  and  wash  with  I 
the  lime,  sulphur  and  potash  mixture.  Will  it  be  safe  ; 
to  use  kerosene  on  sweet  and  sour  cherries  and  grapes  ! 
in  Spring  before  buds  push  if  done  carefully  with  a  good 
pump  and  a  nozzle?  '  h.  s. 

Germantown,  N.  Y. 

I  do  not  advise  spraying  trees,  either  apple,  sour 
or  sweet  cherries,  with  kerosene  in  the  Autumn.  In 
my  opinion  it  is  better  to  wash  these  trees  with  a 
solution  of  concentrated  lye  in  the  Autumn  or  eariy 
Winter,  then  follow  with  the  kerosene  spray  just  be¬ 
fore  the  buds  push.  The  lye  wash  is  made  by  dissolv¬ 
ing  any  good  brand  of  concentrated  lye  in  water  until 
the  same  registers  three  degrees  on  the  common 
Beaume  acid  spindle.  This  observation  should  be 
made  when  the  solution  is  cold.  Usually  it  requires 
six  to  eight  pounds  of  lye  to  each  50  gallons  of  water 
to  make  the  required  strength.  This  solution  should 
be  applied  to  the  trees  so  as  thoroughly  to  drench 
them,  and  they  will  be  thereby  greatly  cleansed  of 
fungous  growths,  and  the  scale  covering  of  the  insect 
will  be  softened  and  corroded;  then  as  stated  above. 

I  would  apply  the  kerosene  spray  on  still,  bright  days 
so  as  to  moisten  the  entire  tree  from  the  tips  of  the 
twigs  to  the  ground,  but  I  would  not  use  kerosene 
enough  so  that  the  same  will  fiow  on  the  trunk  or 
limbs.  On  apple  trees  we  have  been  able  to  apply 
this  treatment  with  perfect  safety,  and  after  seven 
years  I  am  able  to  say  that  I  have  never  injured  trees 
when  the  application  has  been  made  in  accordance 
with  the  above  directions. 

As  stated  in  my  previous  communication,  we  are 
experimenting  quite  largely  in  the  preparation  and 
application  of  the  lime-sulphur  wash,  and  I  believe 
that  we  shall  soon  be  abl^  to  publish  a  method  of 
preparing  and  handling  this  wash  which  will  be  prac¬ 
ticable  even  on  small  farms.  There  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  but  than  I  can  more  nearly  eradicate  the 
San  Josd  scale  with  the  kerosene  treatment  as  above 
outlined,  than  by  any  other  treatment  I  have  ever 
used;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  lime-sulphur  wash 
will  prove  much  safer  in  the  hands  of  ordinary  labor¬ 
ers.  I  have  never  used  kerosene  spray  on  grape¬ 
vines,  and  do  not  know  what  the  result  of  such  ap¬ 
plication  would  be.  Not  having  had  experience  1 
would  advise  against  its  use  except  in  the  most  ten¬ 
tative  manner  until  one  has  had  the  chance  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  results.  w.  b.  alwood. 


DIGGING  TREE  HOLES  WITH  DYNAMITE. 

Will  J.  H.  Hale  tell  us  more  about  his  plan  of  digging 
holes  for  tree  planting  with  dynamite?  Why  does  he 
want  a  big  deep  hole? 

Where  it  is  soft,  easy  digging  there  is  no  necessity 
for  it,  and  it  can  be  done  as  cheaply  by  hand,  but  in 
a  good  many  places  a  tree  would  come  right  along 
side  of  a  stump  or  in  among  a  lot  of  rocks,  or  in 
tough  places  where  there  is  a  lot  of  tree  roots,  and  it 
was  much  easier  to  make  the  holes  with  dynamite. 
Just  drive  down  a  crowbar  18  or  20  inches,  then  with 
two  or  four  ounces  of  dynamite,  a  cap  and  a  little 
piece  of  fuse  the  whole  tning  i/s  done  in  a  minute; 
plenty  of  room  to  put  in  the  tree  and  the  earth  thor¬ 
oughly  pulverized  all  about  underground.  You  ask 
what  is  the  use  of  all  this;  I  think  the  more  mellow 
the  ground  can  be  underneath,  the  faster  and  better 
the  new  roots  will  spread  and  get  hold  of  the  food 
that  is  there  available  for  them. 

Down  in  Georgia  where  there  is  a  hard  subsoil,  I 
put  out  35,000  peach  trees  laist  Winter,  and  broke  the 
land  all  up  ’way  down  deep  with  a  subsoil  plow,  and 
I  purix)se  to  do  the  same  on  about  20,000  trees  going 
out  there  this  Fall.  In  California,  in  places  where  the 
soil  is  very  hard,  yet  altogether  free  from  rocks  and 
stones,  they  have  found  it  a  decided  advantage  in 
putting  in  their  orchard  treos  to  break  up  the  ground 
with  dynamite  before  planting,  and  I  am  sure  from 
long  experience  that  I  would  rather  pi, ant  a  tree  in 
a  hole  much  too  large  for  it,  ard  :hen  fill  in  with 
mellow  earth,  than  a  hole  dug  just  large  enough  to 
let  through  the  roots.  That  is  why  I  like  this  dyna¬ 
mite  idea,  for  there  is  a  lot  of  earth  that  gets  a  pretty 
good  shaking  up,  even  though  it  is  not  thrown  out, 
and  it  opens  the  way  for  tne  roots  to  travel  quickly 
all  through  their  natural  feeding  ground. 

J,  H.  HALE. 
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QUESTIONS  ABOUT  CUBA. 

Is  If  Suitable  for  Small  Farmers  ? 

It  Is  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  Information  about  Cuba. 
We  have  received  questions  like  those  printed  below  from 
several  people.  They  were  referred  to  one  of  our  readers, 
a  market  gardener  at  Havana,  who  answers  them: 

Do  you  know  much  about  your  location  as  com¬ 
pared  with  others,  particularly  southwest  from  you, 
in  the  vicinity  of  San  Cristobal? 

My  location,  near  Havana,  is  to  my  mind  the  best 
in  Cuba  for  my  business.  My  wagons  can  deliver 
vegetables  or  milk  in  the  city  in  less  than  two  hours, 
or  can  deliver  vegetables  or  fruit  to  be  shipped  to  the 
United  States  on  wharf,  in  the  same  time.  Last 
Winter  the  teams  often  made  two  trips  loaded  with 
crates  of  vegetables  before  noon.  I  know  of  the  lands 
near  San  Cristobal  only  by  hearsay.  I  understand 
that  the  land  is  much  more  sandy  than  in  most  other 
parts  of  the  island;  in  some  respects  this  would  be 
an  advantage,  in  others  not  as  compared  with  land 
near  Havana  or  some  shipping  port,  the  farmer  will 
always  be  handicapped  by  the  railroad  freights, 
which  thus  far  have  been  very  heavy.  I  believe  one 
would  better  pay  much  more  for  land  near  his  ship¬ 
ping  point  than  buy  cheap  land  far  away  and  be  at 
the  mercy  of  a  railroad. 

What  is  your  soil  especially  adapted  to  raising? 

I  have  aot  yet  found  out.  Most  of  the  farms  in 
this  section  are  devoted  to  pineapples.  About  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  crates,  averaging  30  pines  to 
the  crate,  were  shipped  from  here  this  year.  I  have 
grown  fine  strawberries,  eggplant,  tomatoes,  peas, 
Lima  beans,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  asparagus,  beets, 
radish  and  pepper.  I  have  failed  to  grow  good  lettuce, 
cucumbers,  muskmelons,  watermelons,  string  beans 
and  sweet  corn,  but  I  have  not  given  up  trying.  Of 
native  plants  I  suppose  pineapples,  bananas  and 
oranges  would  be  generally  considered  best  adapted 
for  this  soil.  Tobacco  grows  well,  but  does  not  bring 
so  high  a  price  as  that  grown  in  the  Vu- 
elto  Abajo  district  lying  about  20  miles 
southwest  of  Havana, 

How  long  have  you  lived  at  Marianao, 
and  what  have  you  found  the  most  profit¬ 
able  product? 

Two  years,  but  I  have  been  in  Cuba  now 
five  years.  My  most  profitable  crop  last 
year  was  strawberries,  of  which  I  was  the 
only  grower  near  Havana,  if  not  on  the 
Island.  I  had  the  market  to  myself  for 
four  months,  but  do  not  look  for  any  such 
luck  again.  Next  to  strawberries  I  did 
best  in  shipping  eggplant  to  New  York. 

By  giving  the  closest  attention  to  the 
handling  of  this  fruit  I  got  the  highest 
prices,  and  often  50  cents  a  crate  above 
the  quoted  rates.  My  success  with  this 
crop  was  also  due  to  my  being  on  high 
land;  all  growers  who  were  on  low  ground 
lost  their  crops  by  unusual  rains. 

Would  you  advise  growing  fruits  and 
vegetables,  or  walnuts,  cocoanuts,  etc. 

I  should  advise  you  to  do  the  thing  you 
know  best  how  to  do.  I  expect  to  end  my 
days  in  an  orange  grove  I  am  now  work¬ 
ing  for,  and  I  believe  no  one  can  do  bet¬ 
ter.  If  you  have  the  capital,  you  can  con¬ 
tract  with  reliable  parties  to  set  out  your  grove  and 
look  after  its  pruning  and  training  while  growing. 
Between  the  trees  in  this  grove  you  can  set  out  pine¬ 
apples  and  with  very  little  care  or  risk  you  can  grow 
a  crop  which  you  can  sell  in  the  field  at  a  very  good 
profit.  These  pineapples  will  bear  well  for  five  years; 
at  the  end  of  this  time  your  orange  trees  will  be  in 
bearing  and  require  all  the  land.  This  plan  has  the 
least  possibility  of  failure  and  the  largest  safe  re¬ 
turns.  Two  hundred  dollars  per  acre  should  cover 
expenses  the  first  year,  and  a  large  portion  of  this 
would  come  back  the  second  year,  with  an  increasing 
income  assured. 

Will  crops  grow  the  year  round? 

riome  crops  can  be  grown  every  month  of  the  year; 
fodder  corn  for  instance  is  always  in  season,  but  very 
few  vegetables  will  grow  during  the  months  of  June, 
July,  August,  September  and  October. 

Is  the  climate  objectionable  at  any  time  of  the 
year? 

No,  on  the  contrary  the  climate  is  ideal.  In  Winter 
we  have  six  months  of  “Indian  Summer”  weather, 
and  during  the  Summer  months  the  trade  winds, 
which  blow  steadily,  make  the  climaie  much  plfcas- 
anter  than  many  Northern  States  in  which  I  have 
lived. 

What  do  you  do  for  labor?  Is  it  hard  to  obtain, 
and  is  native  labor  as  a  class,  indolent,  incompetent 
a.nd  untrustworthy? 

I  have  had  no  difficulty  in  hiring  good  labor.  There 
are  shiftless,  good-for-nothing  Cubans,  just  as  there 
are  the  same  kind  of  people  all  over  the  world,  even 
in  the  United  Sitates,  but  I  have  always  been  able  to 


pick  up  all  I  needed  of  active,  steady  workers,  and 
am  now  better  served  than  I  have  ever  been  in  the 
United  States. 

Do  the  owners  of  transportation  and  shipping  lines 
show  an  earnest  desire  to  meet  the  demands  and 
needs  of  the  growers  of  fruit? 

I  think  the  railroad  and  steamship  men  are  about 
the  same  here  as  in  the  United  Scates,  perhaps  more 
so.  They  have  improved  somewhat  during  the  last 
two  years,  and  an  enlightened  self  interest  may  lead 
them  to  do  still  better,  but  probably  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  heretofore  to  extract  the  last  cent  possible 
from  the  man  who  is  so  unwise  as  to  put  himself  in 
their  power. 

What  is  land  worth  in  your  "vicinity? 

Nothing  in  my  immediate  vicinity  can  he  bought  at 
any  reasonable  figure;  it  is  all  being  sold  in  town 
lots,  but  many  farms  of  30  to  100  acres  are  for  sale 
within  15  miles  of  Havana  at  prices  varying  from  $50 
to  $100  per  acre,  price  depending  on  location,  build¬ 
ings,  etc.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  all  Americans 
have  had  in  settling  here  has  been  the  difficulty  of 
purchasing  small  tracts  of  land  such  as  you  want, 
for  none  of  the  original  owners  were  willing  to  cut  up 
their  estates  and  sell  in  small  quantities.  An  Ameri¬ 
can  company  has  rec'ently  hem  formed  which  owns 
over  60,000  acres  in  our  tract.  They  have  had  it  laid 
out  as  the  United  States  Government  does  its  public 
lands  in  whole,  half  and  quarter  sections.  They  have 
also  laid  out  a  town  site  on  the  railroad,  and  promise 
to  make  it  a  thoroughly  American  settlement. 

HOWABD  EGLESTON. 

RIPENED  TREES;  ROOTS  IN  UNCULTI¬ 
VATED  ORCHARDS. 

As  to  the  frost  ripening  your  nursery  stock,  you 
must  have  a  pretty  straight  nurseryman,  or  he 
would  strip  the  leaves  off,  and  let  you  think  Nature 
had  done  it,  or  tell  you  it  didn’t  harm  the  trees  any. 


•RHODODENDRON,.  CATAWEIENSE.  Fig.  302. 

See  Ruralisms,  Page  806. 

This  is  one  of  the  tricks  of  the  trade.  It  is  one 
reason  why  I  do  not  plant,  trees  in  the  Falj.  My 
general  plan  is  to  have  my  trees  dug  very  late  and 
sent  just  before  ground  freezes,  and  heel  them  ia  my¬ 
self.  I  then  kn.ow  the  wood  is  ripe^  and  also  know 
they  are  not  wintered  in  a  'cellar.  I  am  ge'fng 
cranky  on  nursery  stock;  so  much  is  sold  that  is  not 
right.  1  will  not  have  trees  that  have  been  fumigated; 
I  have  good  cause  to  think  trees  are  sometimes  in¬ 
jured  by  it.  I  prefer  to  fight  the  scale  m  my  own  way 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  fumigation.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  believed  in  cultivation  of  trees  up  to  about 
a  certain  time  in  the  Fall,  but  I  saw  something  re¬ 
cently  which  has  caused  me  to  scratch  my  head  a 
good  deal,  and  it  kept  my  brain  pretty  busy. 

I  have  a  block  of  plum  trees  five  years  old,  part 
of  which  have  not  been  cultivated  at  all  for  two  years. 
The  heavy  blow  in  September  upset  a  number  of 
them.  I  planted  posts  and  wired  the  trees  to  them. 
In  filling  up  one  of  the  post  holes  I  went  to  the 
middle  of  the  row  for  a  shovelful  of  dirt,  I  found 
a  perfect  network  of  fibrous  roots  within  an  inch 
or  two  of  the  surface.  I  was  astonished  to  find  such 
a  mass  of  feeding  roots  so  far  from  the  tree  and  so 
near  the  surface.  What  were  they  there  for?  Did 
Naure  grow  them  there  just  for  fun,  or  to  benefit  the 
tree?  Would  it  not  injure  the  tree  to  cut  them  off 
by  cultivation?  These  and  similar  questions  are  like 
Banquo’s  ghost,  they  will  not  down;  they  must  be 
answered.  I  shall  watch  developments  very  close.  I 
do  not  think  I  am  likely  to  become  a  convert  to  the 
Hitchings  method.  I  know  that  with  me  trees  must 
be  cultivated  to  get  thrift  and  size,  that  is,  cultivated 


up  to  a  certain  time.  I  am  not  going  to  cultivate 
those  plum  trees  any  more;  I  am  going  to  find  out 
if  Nature  i*j  so  foolish  as  to  grow  such  a  lot  of  roots 
for  nothing,  or  whether  I  am  foolish  for  persistently 
cutting  them  off  when  they  would  be  a  benefit  to  the 
tree.  It  may  be  injury  to  the  tree  by  the  destruction 
of  a  lot  of  those  roots  would  be  over-balanced  by  the 
good  done  to  what  was  left  by  cultivation.  I  shall 
not  rest  until  I  reach  a  conclusion.  I  must  not  for¬ 
get  that  those  trees  were  large  and  very  thrifty  (made 
so  by  cultivation)  before  they  grew  those  feeders  out 
in  the  middle  of  the  row.  w.  ii.  skiixman. 

New  Jersey. 

R.  N.-Y.— We  are  glad  to  know  that  Mr.  Skillman 
will  not  cultivate  those  plum  trees.  Let  him  feed 
them  as  usual  ^^d  cut  the  grass  and  weeds,  leaving 
everything  on  the  ground  for  mulching,  and  then 
see  what  follows. 

UNCLE  SAM  PAYS  HIS  BILLS. 

Facts  About  the  Halifax  Award. 

Just  after  the  decision  of  the  commission  appointed  to 
arbitrate  the  Alaskan  Boundary  dispute  various  papers 
made  the  assertion  that  the  United  States  Government 
has  never  paid  what  is  known  as  the  Halifax  award. 
The  R.  n.-Y.  wrote  Secretary  John  Hay  about  this,  and 
received  the  following  letter: 

The  Commission  sitting  at  Halifax  in  1877,  appoint¬ 
ed  under  Articles  XXII.  and  XXIII.  of  the  treaty 
signed  May  8,  1871,  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  made  an  award  on  the  23d  day  of  No¬ 
vember.  1877,  in  the  sum  of  $5,500,000  in  favor  of 
Great  Britain.  This  award  was  signed  by  two  of  the 
three  commi.si3ionens,  Mr.  Delfosse  and  Sir  Alexander 
Galt,  Mr.  Kellogg,  the  United  States  Commissioner, 
dissenting  from  it  on  two  grounds:  (1)  That  the 
advantages  accruing  to  Great  Britain  under  the  treaty 
were  greater  than  those  accruing  to  the  United  States, 
and  (2)  That  it  was  questionable  whether  the  Trib¬ 
unal  was  competent  to  make  an  award,  except  with 
the  unanimous  consent  of  its  members. 

By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  under  which 
the  award  was  made,  the  same  was  payable 
to  Great  Britain  on  or  about  November  23 
1878. 

On  the  21st  of  November,  1878,  Mr. 
Welsh,  the  minister  of  the  United  States 
at  London,  acting  under  instructions  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  Britiish  Government  a  draft  for 
$5,500,000  gold  coin,  the  amount  of  the 
award.  In  so  doing  he  stated,  “that  by 
direction  of  the  President,  the  payment  was 
made  on  the  ground  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  desired  to  place  the 
maintenance  of  good  faith  in  treaties,  and 
the  security  and  value  of  arbitration  be¬ 
tween  nations,  above  all  question  in  its 
relations  with  the  British  Government  as 
with  all  other  governments.  Under  this 
motive  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  had,  he  said,  decided  to  separate  the 
question  of  withholding  payment  from  that 
of  its  obligation  to  pay.  The  Government 
of  the  United  States  could  not  accept  the 
result  of  the  Halifax  commission  as  fur¬ 
nishing  anyjust  measureof  the  value  of  the 
participation  by  its  citizens  in  the  inshore 
fisheries  of  the  British  provinces,  and  it  protested 
against  the  actual  payment  of  the  award  being  con¬ 
sidered  as  in  any  sense  an  acquiescence  in  such  meas¬ 
ure  or  as  warranting  any  inference  to  that  effect.” 

The  Department  has  on  file  in  its  archives,  the 
British  Government’s  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt 
of  the  above  mentioned  sum.  The  Department  does 
not  know  of  any  awards  made  against  this  Govern¬ 
ment  that  have  not  been  paid.  By  reference  to 
Moore's  International  Arbitration,  Vol.  1,  pp.  703- 
754,  you  will  find  a  full  history  of  the  work  of  the 
Halifax  Commission.  ekA-xcis  b.  loomis, 

Acting  Secretary. 

PERSIMMONS. — Who  knows  in  regard  to  the  bloom 
and  fertilization  of  this  fruit?  I  have  heard  all  sorts  of 
stories,  but  have  never  examined  for  myself.  I  have 
heard  that  some  trees  were  only  male  in  bloom;  that 
some  had  a  perfect  bloom;  that  some  were  self  sterile 
and  rieeded  pollen  from  another  tree;  that  some  were 
entirely  without  bloom  of  any  kind.  Who  knows?  I 
that  there  is  more  variation  in  stamen  and 
pistil  than  in  most  fruits.  'The  Callaway  was  sent  me  a 
few  years  ago  as  a  seedless  persimmon;  indeed,  in  the 
pint  or  so  of  the  fruit  sent  there  were  fully  half  with 
no  seed,  while  the  other  half  had  from  one  to  two  seeds. 
But  planted  here  by  the  side  of  other  kinds  It  is  just  as 
pedy  as  the  average;  evidently  foreign  pollen  had  its 
influence  he^.  But  I  have  one  from  Kentucky  that  is 
^  3-  half-dozen  different  kinds 

within  fertilizing  distance  not  a  single  seed  has  been 
found  this  year.  In  other  years  I  have  noticed  as  many 

largest  fruits,  with  none  in  the 
smaller  half.  This  variety  ranges  in  size  from  quite 
small  to  medium,  varying  more  in  this  respect  than  any 
^  ^he  consistency  of  stiff 

pple  butter  and  does  not  “go  flat”  on  falling  from  the 
tree  a  pretty  fair  tasting  little  persimmon  but  not  a 
bearer.  Evidently  this  variety  is  not  to  be  fer- 
other  kind  to  any  great  extent, 
will  average  as  many  as  six  to 
eight  seeds  to  the  fruit.  These  are  the  backbone  of  the 
fruit  that  keep  it  from  mashing,  yet  we  do  not  want 
them;  we  want  in  place  firmness  of  flesh. 

Illinois.  BENJ.  BUCKMAN. 
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NATIONAL  NUT  CROW ERS’ MEETING 

There  was  held  at  Audubon  Park,  New 
Orleans.  La.,  October  28-30,  the  second  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  National  Nut  Growers’ 
Association.  The  pecan  was  the  one  nut 
discussed  above  ail  others  at  this  meeting, 
as  it  is  now  attracting  more  attention  than 
any  other  as  a  cultivate.d  nut  in  the  East- 
ei-n  States,  and  the  place  of  meeting  was 
in  the  region  where  it  reaches  its  highest 
development.  The  attendance  was  good, 
the  entire  pecan-growing  region  being  well 
represented,  from  Texas  to  Florida,  and 
a  few  members  from  the  Northern  States, 
who  are  interested  in  the  culture  of  this 
nut  in  the  South. 

There  was  a  fine  showing  of  specimen 
pecans,  which  represented  the  leading  va¬ 
rieties,  and  some  newly-named  kinds,  and, 
besides,  many  seedlings  of  more  or  less 
value.  There  were  some  excellent  .samples 
of  the  Paragon  chestnut  and  some  of  the 
Hush  chinquapin  from  Pennsylvania,  which 
is  a  hybrid  between  the  common  chinquapin 
and  the  chestnut.  One  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  talks  during  the  meeting  was  by  S. 
II.  James,  of  Mound,  La.,  in  which  he  told 
of  his  start  in  nut  culture  about  30  years 
ago.  He  went  to  a  nursery  in  Georgia  for 
$5  worth  of  nut  trees  and  thought  he  would 
get  a  general  assortment,  possibly  includ¬ 
ing  cocoanuts  and  Brazil  nuts,  but  he  only 
got  walnut,  chestnut,  pecan  and  almond 
trees.  They  all  died  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  except  the  pecan  trees,  which  flour¬ 
ished  amazingly,  like  the  wild  trees  of  the 
same  species  about  his  place,  but  only  one 
of  these  bore  nuts  of  better  size  and 
quality  than  the  native  trees.  It  had  rather 
small  but  very  thin  shelled  and  plump- 
meated  nuts,  and  is  yet  standing  near  the 
house,  where  it  was  first  planted.  It  bore 
three  barrels  of  nuts  when  25  years  old 
and  has  rarely  fallen  much  below  that 
amount  since.  He  became  interested  when 
this  tree  proved  that  there  were  better 
nuts  than  the  wild  ones,  and  went  on  from 
one  step  to  another  until  now  he  has  100 
acres  in  pecan  trees,  most  of  which  are 
budded  or  grafted,  and  of  the  choicest  va¬ 
rieties  known.  He  advocated  the  planting 
of  these  if  possible,  and  if  not,  then  the 
choicest  seedlings. 

H.  S.  Watson,  of  Bloomington,  Ill.,  dis¬ 
cussed  “The  outlook  for  commercial  pecan 
growing,”  and  made  it  quite  plain 
there  is  a  great  future  for  the 
It  is  just  in  its  infancy.  There  is  no  nut 
so  easily  grown  in  Amei’ica,  and  it  is  grown 
in  no  other  country.  The  market  is  prac-: 
tically  unlimited,  and  the  choice  vaiie- 
ties  of  the  highest  quality.  H.  E.  Van 
Deman,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  made  a  plea 
for  the  planting  of  budded  or  grafted  trees 
instead  of  seedlings,  because  the  latter 
are  of  very  uncertain  character  and  can¬ 
not  be  depended  on  to  come  true  from  seed. 
The  trees  cost  more  but  are  worth  more. 
The  time  to  wait  is  too  long,  and  the  trees 
too  long  lived  to  warrant  depending  on 
the  chances  of  getting  good  nuts  from 
seed.  A  committee  on  nomenclatux’e  and 
standards  reported  a  set  of  rules  for  nam¬ 
ing  the  varieties  and  one  for  judging  the 
nuts  by  an  accurate  scale  of  points.  'The 
matter  of  the  fruitfulness  and  other  im¬ 
portant  points  of  the  tree  were  deemed  of 
even  more  importance  than  the  size  and 
flavor  of  the  nuts.  Following  this  report 
was  a  lively  discussion  of  the  merits  of 
varieties  of  the  pecan,  in  which  the  Stuart, 
Van  Deman,  Russell,  Pabst,  Frotscher, 
Schley,  Young,  Moneymaker,  Halbert  and 
a  very  few  others  were  mentioned  as  ^he 
best  of  those  so  far  tested  sufficiently  to 
be  depended  upon.  The  one  called  Colum¬ 
bian,  Rome  tmd  several  other  narnes 
severely  condemned  because  of  its 
bearing,  poor  filling  and  bad  quality, 
next  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition  the  last  week  in  October,  DO  . 

H.  B.  V.  D. 


tensely  cultivated;  nothing  but  bone,  pot¬ 
ash  and  nitrate  of  soda  has  been  used  from 
the  start  for  fertilizer,  at  a  total  cost  not 
exceeding  $2.50  in  the  14  years,  or  less  than 
$2.25  per  ton  of  hay  gathered.  The  seeding 
was  14  quarts  of  Timothy  and  14  quarts  of 
recleaned  Red-top  per  acre.” 


that 
business. 


Building  a  Small  Silo. 

J.  V.,  WortMngion,  0.— Can  you  give  me 
some  directions  for  building  a  small  silo? 

I  have  eight  cows  and  only  seven  acre.s. 
Of  course,  I  have  to  rent  pasturing  which 
takes  off  the  profit.  Could  a  silo  be  built 
by  excavating  a  short  distance,  walling  up 
with  brick  and  cementing  it,  or  would  you 
use  hogsheads? 

Ans. — You  could  excavate  to  any  de¬ 
sired  depth  and  plaster  the  walls  with 
Portland  cement  one  part  and  coaree 
clean  sand  three  parts.  If  the  soil  is 
stiff  and  firm  the  mixture  will  adhere 
without  using  stone  or  brick,  just  as 
you  would  plaster  a  cistern.  The  depth 
will  of  course  depend  upon  your  desire 
to  lift  the  silage.  A  superstructure  of 
w^ood  can  be  built  above  this  pit  to  any 
height.  Personally  I  do  not  like  to  go 
more  than  five  or  six  feet  below  the 
surface,  much  preferring  to  raise  the 
corn  when  filling.  The  modern  blower 
elevator  will  elevate  any  usual  height 
up  to  30  or  40  feet  without  difficulty. 
Many  forms  are  built  four,  six  and  eight 
sides,  and  round.  I  am  still  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  of  all  the  w'ood  silos  the  round 
stave  i)S  the  raost  satisfactory.  Very 
many  are  on  the  market  or  you  can  get 
out  the  material  yourself,  whichever 
will  be  the  least  expenisive.  I  should 
prefer  steel  wire  rope  for  hoops,  and 
to  hang  the  doors  on  the  outside,  in 
every  respect  like  a  refrigerator  door. 
Paint  this  inside  and  outside  wdth  Car- 
bolineum  and  it  will  be  very  serviceable. 
For  eight  cows  you  woiOl  require  25 
feet  in  depth  and  10  feet  in  diameter 
You  would  not  easily  fill  above  20  feet 
of  settled  silage;  this  would  hold  30 
tons  40  pounds  a  day  per  cow  for  six 
months.  If  you  wish  to  feed  longer 
build  proiiortionately  lar.ger.  If  you 
would  build  more  permanently,  use  con¬ 
crete  for  the  entire  istructure.  This  ma¬ 
terial  is  bound  to  be  the  great  building 
material  of  the  future,  and  the  scon 
we  recognize  it  and  act  accordingly  the 
sooner  will  we  have  buildings  not  only 
pro-of  against  decay,  but  also  against 
fire.  B.  E.  c. 


4,000,000  PEACH  TREES 

TENNESSEE  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES, 
WINCHESTER,  TENN. 

Exclusive  Growers  of  Peach  Trees 

June  Buds  a  Specialty. 

No  agents  travel,  but  sell  direct  to  planters  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Absolutely  free  from  oiseases  and  true 
to  name.  Write  us  for  catalogue  and  prices  before 
placing  orders  elsewhere.  Largest  Peach  nursery  in 
the  world.  Address 

J,  C.  HALE,  Prop.,  AVlnchester,  Tenu. 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

LarJesTNursery.  OTHERS  FAIL 


rges-  -  ^ 

'Fruit  Bo(^  Free.  Result  of  78  years  experience 
^STARK  BROS,  Louisiana,  Mo.;  Dansviile,  N.  Y.;  Et. 


OlAn  The  great '‘moneymaker”  In 

EAuELSIUn  STRAWBERRIES. 

The  carliestl>erry  grown  and  The  Best  Early  Market  Berry* 

Its  siii>erior  carrying  qualities  and  beautiful  red  color  make 
It  ver?  popular  In  all  the  blgmarkeU.  1  have  milUons  of  plants  ofthli  and 

W.  F.  ALLEN.  Salisbury.  Md. 


100,000  Apple,  200,000  Peach, 

30M.  SOUR  CHERRY.  Low  Prices.  Catalogue. 
WOOD  VIEW  NURSERIES,  B.  2,  Mt.  Holly  Springs, Pa 


November  21 


NORTHERN  GROWN  TREES. 

Best  climate.  Best  soil.  Best  for  the  Fruit 
Grower.  Best  for  Agent  and  Dealer.  Best  Cata¬ 
logue,  Best  Prices.  My  treatment  and  trees  make 
permanent  customers.  Once  tried,  always  wanted. 
Catalogue  free.  Instructive,  Interesting. 

MARTIN  WAHL,  Rochester,  N  Y 


buds  1 
mous  I 
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THE  TREE  OF  LIFE 

is  one  budded  upon  a  branched  root  seedling,  puds 
taken  from  bearing  trees,  grown  upon  tlic  famous 
Michigan  fruit  land,  dug  by  our  root  protecting 
tree  digger  and  handled  lu  our  mammoth  storage 
cellars.  Small  fruits  and  everything  in  nursery 
and  greenhouse  lines  true  to  name  at  wholesale 
prices.  ISTWe  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

Catalogue  FREE.  Write  to  day. 
CENTRAL  MICHIGAN  NURSERY,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Mtcliigan’sMammothjS'urserief 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

WELL  GROWN,  HEALTHY  AND  TRUE 
TO  NAME.  Many  New  and  Rare  Plants. 
Largest  Stock  in  the  South. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

P.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO.  (INC.) 

Fruitland  Nurseries,  Augu-sta,  Ga. 
Established  in  1856.  Over  460  acres  in  Nurseries. 


ETA  I  I  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Narcissus,  Lilies,  &c. 
■  wiX  n  ouB  Nbw  Bulb  Catalogue  is  sent  free.  It  tells 

a  Ml  about  the  best  bulbs,  also  seasonable  seeds 

r'l.AiM  I  I  IMtSI  and  plants,  including  our  celebrated  grass  mix- 

HENRY  a.  DREER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MONTMORENCY 


CHERRY  TREES,  two-year-old.  bred  from  Geo.  T.  Powell’s 
Orchards.  Send  for  i)rice8  of  these  and  otlu-r  business  trees. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  Dansviile,  N.  Y. 


STARK  GRAPE  NURSERIES  are  in  the  heart  of  the  famous  Chautauqua 
Grajie  Belt,  wliich  produces  the  finest  vines  grown  in  the  U.  S.  We  have 
an  immense  stock  of  all  leading  sorts;  quality  perfect;  prices  low  as  those  of 
any  reputable  grower.  Send  us  vour orders— one  vine  or  a  car  load.  A  com- 

.  D  U /A  9  Q  PORTLAND,  N.Y. 

Drv\J  o  Louisiana,  Mo. 


GRAPE 

\ /  f  ]\T  plete  line  of  fruit  trees,  small  c  T  A  D 

Y  E  1  N  *  fruits,  etc.  Price  List  free  O  1  /A  IV 


TREES 


AQ  nPQ  inn  apple,  pear,  cherry,  and  peach,  healthy, true  to  name  and 
pO  run  lUUi  Fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices. 
Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  Is  free,  or  send  list  of  wants  for  special 
price.  Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  10,  Geneva,  New  York. 


etc.,  have  been  the  standard  of  excellence  for  half  a 
century.  The  best  always  cheapest.  Have  hundreds 
of  carloads  of 

Fruits  and  Ornamentals. 

40  acres  of  Hardy  Roses  Including  46,000  of  the 
famous  Crimson  Rambler.  44  greenhouses  of  Palms, 
Fiens  Ferns, Roses,  etc.  ^rrespondence  solicited.  Catalogue  free.  6Uthyear.  1000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville,0. 
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CLARK  GRASS  CROP. 

As  our  readers  are  interested  in  the 

methods  of  grass .  culture  advocated  by 
Geo.  M.  Clark,  of  Connecticut,  we  give  the 
substance  of  his  report  for  1903.  He  has  in 
all  14%  acres  in  grass.  Here  are  his  figures 
dated  November  7: 

3  %  acres  .  2,100  lbs.  600  lbs.  per  acre 

2  %  “  . 18,900 

7  4  “  . 38,690 

First  crop,  1903.  was... 

Second  crop,  1903,  was, 

Third  crop,  1903,  was... 


6,871 

7,732 

5,338 


.110.72!!  Ihs. 

.  66,211  ‘ 

.  1,750 


Total,  first,  second  and  third  _ 

crops  . . . 178, dJU 

Average,  12,218  pounds,  which  was  t 
average  of  951  pounds  per  acre  more  than 
1902  crop,  which  was  164,794  pounds;  aver¬ 
age  per  acre,  11,268  pounds. 

Mr.  Clark  says  that  the  3%  acres  which 
did  so  poorly  were  not  well  cultivated  be 
fore  seeding,  and  this,  he  thinks,  accounts 
for  the  small  second  crop.  Mr.  Clark  adds 
the  following: 

“The  total  crop  from  .seven-eighths  of  an 
acre  in  14  years,  first  and  second  crop,  one 
seeding.  114  tons.  428  pounds.  The  surface 
of  this  field  to  start  with  had  little  if  any 
vegetable  matter  upon  it;  nothing  but 
clay,  gravel  hardpan.  First,  it  was  in- 


Five  Special  Numbers  Sent  Free  to  New  Subscribers  for  1904. 
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Tlie  offer  made  by  the  publishers  to  New  Subscribers  for  1904  is  very  attractive, 
for  it  includes  as  a  gift  the  Five  Special  Numbers  shown  above,  and  the  other 
remaining  issues  of  1903,  The  contents  of  the  new  volume  for  1904  will  include 

SHORT  STORIES  of  Character,  Adven¬ 
ture  and  Humor  by  the  best  writers. 

SHORT  NOTES  on  Current  Events, 
Science  and  Natural  History. 


SERIAL  STORIES  of  absorbing  interest, 
each  a  book  in  itself. 


SPECIAL  ARTICLES  by  Men  and 
Women  famous  in  every  walk  of  life. 

TIMELY  EDITORIAL  ARTICLES  on  im¬ 
portant  Public  and  Domestic  Questions. 

Health  in  the  Household,  Children’s  Page,  Ete.,  Etc. 
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Entertaining  Anecdotes,  Bits  of  Humor, 
Sketches  and  Poems. 


NBW  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFER. 
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Every  New  Subscriber  who  will  mention  this  publication  or  cut  out  this  slip  and 
send  it  at  once  with  name  and  address  and  $1.75  will  receive; 

All  the  issues  of  The  Companion  for  the  remaining  weeks  of  1903. 
The  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  Double  Numbers. 
The  Companion  Calendar  for  1904,  lithographed  in  12  colors  and  gold. 
And  The  Companion  for  the  fifty-two  weeks  of  1904,  —  over  two 
hundred  and  fifty  stories,  fifty  special  articles,  etc.,— till  January,  1905,  for  $1.75. 
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EVERYBODY'S  OARDEN. 

Queries  as  to  Drainage.— I  have  a  piece 
of  meadow  land  lying  alongside  a  good 
running  brook.  I  am  desirous  of  putting 
a  piece  140x150  into  truck.  The  land  is  a 
.sandy  loam,  somewhat  wet,  but  has  one 
tile  drain  running  through  it.  I  am  think¬ 
ing  of  opening  two  ditches  two  feet  wide 
and  two  feet  deep  about  45  feet  apart  be¬ 
yond  the  tile  drain,  and  filling  the  same 
in  with  broken  brick,  which  I  can  get  for 
the  hauling.  Would  such  a  ditch  drain 
this  land  sufficiently  well  to  grow  truck? 
It  is_  very  rich  land  and  I  am  anxious  to 
put  it  to  good  use.  What  other  vegetables 
besides  celery  and  onions  would  do  well  on 
this  land?  c.  j. 

Klberon,  N.  J. 

Regarding  your  plan  of  drainage,  I 
know  nothing  of  the  elevation  above 
the  brook;  but  if  possible  to  do  so,  and 
still  get  fall  enough,  by  all  means  go 
deeper  than  two  feet.  Two  feet  would 
of  course  carry  off  much  surface  water, 
if  that  is  what  you  have  to  contend 
with,  and  also  some  of  the  water  below 
the  surface.  Drains  that  depth  and  dis¬ 
tance  apart  will  be  helpful,  but  chiefly 
as  to  (surface  water.  Here  is  a  safe  rule, 
and  the  one  usually  adopted  as  the 
standard  of  drainage  estimates.  One 
foot  in  depth  is  supposed  to  drain  eight 
feet  in  width,  i.  e.,  four  feet  on  each 
side  of  the  ditch.  This  is  about  the  av¬ 
erage,  (SO  you  will  see  h.o-w  much  more 
three  or  four  feet  in  depth  will  do  pro¬ 
vided  the  fall  will  admit  of  it.  If  not, 
then  do  the  best  you  can  and  go  as 
deeply  as  the  fal\  will  allow.  Forty- 
five  feet  will  be  too  far  apart  for  thor¬ 
ough  drainage,  but  will  be  very,  very 
much  better  than  nothing.  First  of  all, 

I  would  suggest  finding  out  how  deep 
you  can  go  and  still  make  sure  of  hav¬ 
ing  fall  enough.  Then  let  the  depth 
govern  the  distance  apart.  Were  you 
Planning  for  simply  one  year,  this  would 
not  pay,  perhaps,  but  this  work  is  per¬ 
manent,  and  a  little  extra  expense  at  the 
start  will  count  as  nothing  in  the  life 
of  a  well-laid  drain.  If  the  work  can¬ 
not  be  done  all  at  one  time,  no  matter; 
make  it  permanent  as  far  as  you  go, 
finishing  later  on.  As  to  structure,  the 
broken  brick  will  be  al\  right.  I  think; 
but  I  should  prefer  to  lay  them 'with 
considerable  care  at  the  bottom,  mak¬ 
ing  a  sort  of  open  water-way  along  the 
center,  say  four  inches  wide.  Cover  the 
open  way  with  the  largest  pieces  of 
brick,  then  above  that  they  can  be 
thrown  in  more  at  random.  If  the  brick 
supply  is  liable  to  run  short,  narrow  the 
ditche-s  to  18  inches.  If  the  bottom  is 
well  laid  you  can  do  with  far  le(HS  brick, 
provided  they  are  well  covered  with 
mar(.'h  grass  or  straw  before  filling  In 
with  earth.  Rye  straw,  if  obtainable, 
will  make  a  durable  covering. 

As  TO  Vauietik.s.— If  the  ground  will 
produce  onions  and  celery,  there  need 
be  little  fear  as  to  most  other  veg- 
etable(s.  Among  those  that  ought  to 
succeed  especially  well  are  cabbage  and 
cauliflower.  The  former  ought  always 
to  do  well  on  low  ground  provided  it 
does  not  drown  out;  it  likes  moisture 
and  thrives  in  a  reasonably  moist  loca¬ 
tion.  The  latter  requires  even  more, 
and  must  have  it  for  best  results.  To¬ 
matoes  will  no  doubt  do  well  there,  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  late  crop,  which  would 
very  likely  be  more  dependable  than  for 
first  early.  Radishes  and  lettuce  will 
find  their  native  heath  in  such  soil,  and 
root  crops,  as  beets,  turnips  and  pars¬ 
nips  will  not  need  to  look  farther  for  a 
congenial  home.  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  try  almost  anything  in  the  vegetable 
line.  Strawberries  and  blackberries 
ought  also  to  do  well.  The  foregoing, 
of  course,  presupposes  that  the  drain¬ 
age  will  keep  the  water  under  reason¬ 
able  control,  which  would  probably  re¬ 
quire  deeper  ditches  than  you  men¬ 
tioned.  If  you  cared  to  make  a  special¬ 
ty  of  celery,  then  shallovJ  drainage 
would  be  best,  just  sufficient  to  control 
the  surface  water  and  15  or  18  inches  be- 
Ipw.  Lower  than  that,  standing  water 
is  the  ideal  condition  for  celery. 

Water  Cress.— Why.  not  try  water 
cress?  With  frontage  on  a  running 
brook  you  already  have  the  prime  es¬ 
sential  for  its  culture,  and  there  is 
money  in  growing  it.  A  grower  of  my 
acquaintance  is  shipping  it  at  a  good 
profit,  and  has  leased  creek  privileges 
through  a  farm  of  60  acres.  It  will  not 
require  a  foot  of  your  higher  ground, 
unless  by  slight  damming  of  the  creek 
you  could  flow  some  portion  of  the  land 
which  would  pay  welj,  I  believe.  It  is 
in  demand  the  season  through,  which  is 
from  early  Spring  until  Winter.  To¬ 
day,  November  7,  I  have  keen  down  to 
the  brook  which  touches  one  side  of  our 
place.  It  is  growing  green  and  vigor¬ 
ous,  and  it  wais  only  the  work  of  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  gather  sufficient  for  ourselves 
and  a  neighbor.  Unfortunately  for  us, 
the  brook,  after  reaching  our  line,  sud¬ 
denly  changed  its  mind  and  do’dged  off 
upon  another  course,  (so  we  have  but 
little  frontage.  Next  year  we  hope  to 
utilize  both  sides  of  the  stream  and 
plant  out  all  the  available  space.  The 
planting  out  is  an  easy  matter,  and  with 


the  brook  privileges  at  hand,  we  can 
have  a  most  delicious  and  wholesome 
relish  at  hand  nearly  the  whole  year 
through,  and  almo(3t  for  the  asking.  Il, 
may  be  grown  by  sowing  the  seed  along 
the  edge  of  the  stream  if  care  is  taken 
to  sow  where  it  will  not  be  washed  out 
by  the  current,  or  the  slips  may  be  gath¬ 
ered  and  pressed  into  the  wet  soil  along 
the  margin  or  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom 
of  the  stream.  It  takes  root  very  read¬ 
ily,  and  grows  rapidly,  and  is  better  for 
being  frequently  cut  before  the  'stems 
become  too  tough.  During  the  Sum¬ 
mer  I  crossed  a  stream  familiar  to  me 
from  boyhood,  but  never  before  had 
noticed  how  abundantly  the  water  cress 
grew.  ITie  neighbor  with  whom  we 
shared  the  cres(s  to-day  told  me  that 
years  ago  his  father  planted  the  first 
slips  there,  and  now  it  could  be  profit¬ 
ably  gathered  for  market  purposes 

J.  E.  MORSE, 


THE  VERMONT  BEAUTY  APPLE. 

Specimen  of  this  promising  new  apple 
were  (sent  by  T.  J.  Dwyer  &  Son,  and  a 
fair  sample  is  shown  at  Fig.  299,  first 
page.  As  to  its  origin  the  following  ac¬ 
count  is  given: 

The  Vermont  Beauty  originated  at  Char¬ 
lotte,  Vt.,  seven  years  ago.  It  grew  from 
seed  planted  in  the  corner  of  a  fruit  grow¬ 
er's  garden;  other  seedlings  sprouted  and 
developed  into  small  trees  with  it,  but  all 
were  cut  down  except  this  one  tree,  it  re¬ 
ceived  no  care  whatever;  in  fact,  it  was 
unnoticed  and  neglected  until  it  began 
fruiting,  when  the  people  passing  near  by 
on  the  roadside  were  attracted  to  it  by 
the  fine  large  handsome  fruit  it  was  bear¬ 
ing.  The  original  tree  is  now  seven  years 
old  from  the  root,  and  has  borne  heavily 
for  the  past  three  years  in  succession:  it 
is  10  feet  in  height  and  48  feet  around  the 
outside  branches. 

From  an  examination  of  a  few  speci¬ 
mens  we  consider  the  following  descrip¬ 
tion  a  fair  one: 

In  formation,  appearance  and  general 
make-up,  the  fruit  has  a  combination  of 
the  desirable  characteristics  of  King  of 
Tompkins  County  and  Northern  Spy,  the 
latter  predominating  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent.  When  well  ripened,  however,  the 
fruit  has  more  of  the  King  flavor,  while  in 
other  features  it  resembles  the  Spy.  In 
shape,  the  fruit  is  inclined  to  roundish; 
average  samples  are  12  inches  in  circumfer¬ 
ence.  Some  measure  15  inches  and  weigh 
20  ounces.  The  color  on  one  side  is  crim¬ 
son  with  a  smooth  oily  surface,  as  if  var¬ 
nished,  making  it  at  once  very  attractive 
and  pleasing  to  the  eye;  the  other  side  is 
splashed  with  red  and  striped  quite  simi¬ 
lar  to  Northern  Spy.  The  calyx  is  small, 
nearly  closed  and  set  in  a  deep  uneven 
basin;  cavity  quite  regular,  broad  and  deep, 
stem  short  and  strong  and  set  deep  down 
in  the  core,,  as  all  fruit  growers  know,  a 
very  desirable  feature,  making  tlie  fruit 
hang  on  the  trees  during  severe  wind¬ 
storms,  flesh  white,  flavor  subacid,  rich, 
aromatic  and  pleasant.  It  ripens  in  early 
December  and  keeps  well  during  January 
and  February.  It  makes  both  a  desirable 
and  valuable  eating  and  cooking  apple. 

We  all  understand  that  a  new  apple 
must  possess  very  desirable  points  of 
appearance  and  quality,  and  that  the 
tree  must  be  a  strong  grower  in  order 
to  win  approval.  The  fruit  of  Vermont 
Beauty  is  certainly  desirable. 

GARDEN  AND  FARM  NOTES. 

Try  making  hotbeds  about  IPA  feet  wide, 
sash  sloping  east  and  west,  4x4  through 
center  for  rafters  to  rest  on  and  head  of 
sash.  We  have  them  16  feet  to  72  feet  long. 

Elarly  in  the  morning  of  a  dry  time 
scrape  the  dust  off  in  the  road  and  see  if 
you  do  not  find  a  moist  spot.  Plow  a  part 
of  your  corn  ground  early  in  Spring  and 
drag  it  every  week,  then  plow  the  rest 
just  before  planting  and  if  a  dry  time 
comes  on  see  the  difference  in  the  corn. 
With  me  in  the  dry  Summer  of  a  few  years 
ago  it  resulted  in  a  fair  crop  on,  early 
plowed  ground  and  almost  no  crop  on  late- 
plowed. 

I  put  one  load  of  horse  manure  from  a 
cellar  that  was  so  burned  you  could  not 
jab  a  fork  in  it  two  inches  on  a  fresh 
turned  clover  sod  for  corn;  did  not  notice 
corn  crop,  but  a  row  of  potatoes  yielded 
double  as  to  size  and  number  where  the 
manure  was  put.  Next  year  sowed  to 
Spring  wheat  and  the  heads  were  longer 
and  higher  on  that  spot  (no  manure  on  the 
rest  of  field)  and  the  clover  was  as  fine 
as  you  could  wish,  the  rest  of  field  so  poor 
that  I  plowed  it  up  next  year.  s.  w.  b. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWHOL<ESAl.X;  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Bams,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  NAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Grange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INQERSOLL,  846  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ALFALFA 

THE  CHEAT  PROTEIN  CLOVER. 

Our  booklet  tells  all  about 
it,  free.  Prize  Medals  two 
AmericanExpositions,  and 
at  Paris  (France),  1900. 

The  G.  A.  Smurthwaite  Produce  Co., 

OGDEN,  UTAH. 


95  large 

handsome 
steel  range  ^ 

without  high  closet  or  reservoir.  With 
large,  high  roomy  warming  closet,  tea 
shelves  and  reservoir  just  as  shown  in 
cut,  |16.95.  Reserv'dir  is  porcelain  on  in¬ 
side*  asbestos  covered  on  outside  and  set 
into  a  steel  casing  so  that  it  retains  the 
heat  and  keeps  water  much  hotter  than  the 
old  style.  The  top  off  this  big  range  is 
28x16  inches,  has  6  cooking 
holes,  large  roomy  oven  20x 
18x13  inches  with  square 
door  so  you  receive  full 
benefit  of  the  large  oven  (we 
have  steel  ranges  with  much 
larger  and  smaller  ovens, 
sizes  to  suit  all.)  The  body 
ofthis  high  grade  range  is  made  of 
old  rolled  steel ,  top  and  all  castings  of 
best  No.  1  pig  iron.  Crate;  we  use  im- 


Qfl  for  this 
Oak 
Heater 

just  as  illustrated.  Burns 
hard  or  soft  coal  or  wood. 

Has  drawn  center  grate, 
corrugated  fire  pot,  cold 
rolled  sheet  steel  body 
heavy  cast  base,  large  cast 
feed  door,  ash  pit  door  and 
large  ash  pan,  swing  top, 
double  screw  draft-regula- 
lator.  Nickle  plated  urn 
top  ring  name  plate,  foot 
rails,  etc. 

We  have  heating 
stoves  of  every  kind. 

Hot  blast,  air  tights, 
kind  thatrctailsfor$3.00, 
for  96e»  Base  burners 
at  the  regular  price. 


provedduplexgrate,  burns  wood  or  coal.  NIckla  trimmings 
are  a  band  on  front  of  main  top,  bands  and  brackets  on  high 
closet,  tea  pot  shelves,  frame  and  panel  on  oven  door  and  clean 
out  door.  The  nickle  parts  arc  all  highly  buffed  and  polished 
making  the  range  an  ornament  to  any  house. 

this  range  to  be  the  most  perfect  baker  made  as  oven  is  asbestos  covered,  making  an  even  and 
steady  neat.  We  have  steel  ranges  from  $8.85  and  up,  6  styles,  made  in  all  sizes. 

are  the  most  liberal  ever  made.  We  will  ship  you  any  steel  range,  cook  or  heating  stove, 
guarantecit  to  reach  you  in  perfect  condition,  you  can  pay  for  it  after  you  receive  It,  you 

_  can  take  it  into  your  own  home  and  use  it  30  full  days.  Ifyou  don’t  find  it  to  be  exactly  as 

..  _ 1  perfectly  satisfactory  in  every  way  and  the  biggest  bargain  in  aslove  you  ever  heard  of  and  equal  to  stoves 

that  retail  for  double  our  price,  you  can  return  the  stove  to  us  and  we  will  pay  freight  both  ways,  so  you  won 't  be  out  one  single  cent. 
f!IIT  TUIQ  nilT  and  send  it  to  us  and  we  will  mail  you  our  free  stove  catalog.  It  explains  our  terms  fully, 

VU  I  I  niO  All  UU  I  tells  you  how  to  order.  Don't  buy  a  stove  of  any  kind  until  you  get  our  catalogus 

and  see  oui*  liberal  terms  and  the  IIADIflll  CIIITII  OlllOSPn 

lowest  prices  ever  made.  Write  now.  mlllffflll  OnHln  wUif  ulllwAUUi 


WE  GUMMTEE 

OUR  TERM^ 

represented  and  perfectly  satisfact 


SEND  US 
A  COW, 

Steer,  Bull  or  Horse 
hide,  Calf  skin,  Dog 
skin,  or  any  other  kind 
of  hide  or  skin,  and  let 
us  tan  it  with  the  hair 
on,  soft,  light,  odorless 
and  moth-proof,  for  robe, 
rug,  coat  or  gloves. 

But  first  get  our  Catalogue, 
giving  prices,  and  our  shipping 
tags  and  instructions,  so  as  to 
avoid  mistakes.  We  also  buy- 
raw  furs  and  ginseng. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
116  Mill  Street,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


M  W  W  COMFOir 

1  V  ■ 

There  is  no  satisfaction  keener 
than  being  dry  and  comfortable 
when  out  in  the  hardest  storm. 


Don’t 

Stop 

to  make  fast  the  rope. 
Use  the 

BurrSelf-locking 
Tackle  Block 

for  Butchering,  Lifting 
Hay,  Wagon  Boxes, 
Stretching  Wire,  etc 
Uoes  away  with  the 
labor  of  2  or  3  men. 
Guaranteed  not  to  cut 
the  rope.  Write  for 
prices.  Agents  wanted 

THE  BURR  MFQ.  CO., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Kye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  It  again  In  perfect 
bundles.Can  be  changed 
In  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  Send  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  GKANT-FERKIS  COMPANY.  Troy,  N.  Y. 


YOU  ARE  SURE  OF  THI5 
IP  YOU  WEAK 


WATERPROOF 
ILED  CLOTHIN 

MADE  IN  DLACK  OR  YELLOW 

D  BACKED  BY  OUR  GUARANTE! 

A  .  .t .  1  O  Wl;«  CO..  bOATON.  M  AS.'i .  U.3  A 
TOWER  <ANAD(AN  Ctt.LIrKTED.TOBO.Nro.CAN^ 
>^.SK  YOUR  DEALER. 

^  If  he  will  not  supply  you 

send  for  our  free  catalogue  of  gnrnients  and  hots. 


^11^^  at  Wholesale.  A54-lnch 


WlriEi  stock  fence  89c  per  rod. 

Send  for  price  list  and  FKEK  catalogue  of  Wlr* 
Fence  and  full  line  of  Fence  Supplies. 

W.  H .  MASON  &  CO.,  Box  67,  Leesburg,  Ohio. 


CASOLINE  ENGINES 

Three  Horse  Power,  iSlOO 
Five  Horse  Power,  $150 

wood;  cuts  feed.  Does  all 
kinds  of  farm  work.  Buns  spray 
pump  Catalogue  free. 

PALMER  BROS., 
Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


UNION  LOCK 


Poultry 

Fencing 

Has  been  fully  tea*, 
ed  and  found  supe> 
rior  to  all  others. 

Will  fit  uneven 
ground  without 
cutting. 


Every  Part  Stretches  Perfectly. 

Made  of  high  grade  galvanized  steel  wire.  All 
horizontal  lines  are  cables,  making  it  stronger. 
HolS  fine  mesh  at  bottom  for  small  chicks. 
We  also  make  extra  heavy  for  gardens,  lawns, 
etc.  The  largest  poultry  farms  are  using  this  fence — 
OTcr  700  rods  by  Lakewood  (N.  J.)  Farm  Co.  We  pay 
freight  and  satisfy  every  one  or  no  sale.  Can  ship  from 

New  Y ork,  Philadelphia  or  Pittsburg. 

Write  for  free  catalogof  Farm,  L.awn  and  Poultry  Fencing. 


CASE  BROS.,  Colchester,  Conn. 


CHARTER 

Gasoline  Engine. 

For  Grinding,  Rhelling,  Fodder  Cutting, 
Threshing,  Ihimpiug,  Sawing,  etc. 
STATIONARIES,  PORTABLES,  SAWING 
AND  PUMPING  OUTFITS,  ETC. 

Send  for  Illust’d  Catalog  &  Testimonials. 

Stata  Youf  Power  Meedsm 


CHARTER  GAS  ENGINE  CO.i  Boi  26  STERLING,  ILL 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Uider  and  Kricsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  but  if  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  In  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  which  Is  proof 
that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalog;ue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 

35  Warren  St..  New  York.  692  Craig  St.,  Montreal,  P.  Q.  40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

239  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Tenlente-Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba.  40  N.  Tth  St.,  Philaoelphia. 

22  intt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  s.  W. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

OuK  Splendid  Native  Rhododen- 
DKOXS. — A  century  ago  there  was  great 
interest  abroad  in  American  plants,  and 
our  beautiful  rose  bay,  Rhododendron 
Catawbienise,  was  freely  exported  to  be 
used  in  hybridizing  the  tender  Asiatic 
species.  Many  attractive  varieties 
were  bred  that  have  'since  been  com¬ 
ing  back  to  us  in  quantity,  but  few  have 
proved  able  to  endure  our  Winters,  and 
none  is  really  as  handsome  as  the  parent 
species.  The  range  of  color  has  been 
greatly  extended  by  crossing  with  the 
oriental  kinds;  there  are  some  fine 
bright  rose  and  crimson  shades,  but 
many  of  the  colors  are  muddy  and  all 
lack  the  exquisite  freshnoss  so  notice¬ 
able  in  our  wild  kinds.  After  much 
costly  experience  with  imported  plants 
admirers  of  these  beautiful  fiow'ering 
evergreens  are  turning  to  the  reliably 
hardy  native  species  and  planting  them 
in  unprecedented  numbers.  Collected 
clumps  of  the  hardy  and  strong-growing 
R.  maximum  are  now  supplied  by  the 
carload  from  the  mountains  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  North  Carolina.  A  carload 
costs  from  $90  to  $120,  exclusive  of 
freight,  and  is  usually  made  up  of  mixed 
sizes  from  two  to  eight  feet  high.  Large 
clumps  may  have  20  to  40  stems,  well 
furnished  with  flower  buds,  and  make  an 
immediate  show  when  carefully  planted. 
Thirty  carloads  have  been  furnished  for 
a  single  planting  on  one  estate,  thus  cre¬ 
ating  at  once  an  imposing  evergreen 
thicket  where  none  had  previously  ex¬ 
isted.  Imported  plants  of  named  varie¬ 
ties  are  usually  confined  to  single  graft¬ 
ed  stems,  and  have  the  objection,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  doubtful  hardiness,  of  present¬ 
ing  a  bare  appearance  near  the  ground 
until  the  branches  grow  heavy  enough 
to  droop. 

A  Native  Rhododendron  Nursery. — 
Much  of  renewed  interest  in  Rhododen¬ 
drons  and  allied  flowering  evergreens 
may  be  credited  to  such  nurserymen  as 
Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  Boiston,  Mass.,  who  has 
long  been  advocating  the  use  of  reliable 
native  species  in  preference  to  cross¬ 
bred  varieties  of  tender  parentage.  Mr. 
Kelsey  is  an  extenisive  collector  of  hardy 
plants  and  shrubs,  and  in  addition  has 
a  large  nursery  at  Kawana,  N.  C.,  at  an 
elevation  of  3,800  feet,  for  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  the  rarer  species. 

The  cut  on  page  803,  Fig.  302,  of  typi¬ 
cal  Catawbienise  blooms,  is  from  his 
beautiful  new  Rhododendron  catalogue. 
This  species  is  naturally  confined  to  the 
higher  ranges  of  the  southern  Allegheny 
and  Blue  Ridge  mountains,  and  is  hardy 
throughout  New  England.  It  is  compact 
in  growth,  with  very  deep  green  foliage, 
and  blooms  most  freely.  The  color  is  a 
clear  and  bright  red-purple.  As  seen  in 
the  garden  or  growing  wild  it  is  always 
interesting  and  attractive.  R.  maximum 
is  the  largest  species,  abundant  through¬ 
out  the  northern  Alleghenies,  and  is  oc¬ 
casionally  found  almost  to  the  Canada 
line.  It  iis  the  hardiest  and  most  com¬ 
mon  species,  probably  reaching  its  per¬ 
fection  on  the  highest  ranges  of  the 
Carolina  mountains.  The  great  trusses 
of  bloom  are  in  color  clear  rose-pink  or 
waxy  white.  It  blooms  in  July,  and  is 
always  a  strikingly  beautiful  plant.  R. 
punctatum  is  a  southern  species  natur¬ 
ally  quite  rare.  It  has  a  spreading  habit, 
growing  about  six  feet  high.  The  foli- 
jjge  is  rather  narrow,  and  the  clear  pink 
blossoms  are  borne  very  profusely  in 
Jone.  It  seemis  to  bear  bright  sunlight 
better  than  the  other  kinds. 

The  Mountain  Laurel. — All  our 
broad-leaved  evergreens  are  locally 
called  laurels,  but  the  name  is  used  most 
widely  for  the  beautiful  Kalmia  lati- 
folia,  the  mountain  laurel  of  the  Eastern 
States.  It  is  common  in  woodlands  from 


Nova  Scotia  to  Florida,  and  as  far  west 
as  Tennessee.  On  the  southern  moun¬ 
tains  it  becomes  almost  a  small  tree,  but 
Is  usually  seen  as  a  dense,  broad  shrub 
with  many  yellowish  branches  clothed 
with  glossy  evergreen  foliage.  When  in 
blocm  in  late  May  or  June  it  is  not  sur¬ 
passed  in  beauty  by  any  native  shrub. 
The  flowers  are  borne  in  such  masses 
as  almost  to  cover  the  plant,  and  are 
formed  with  the  most  perfect  symmetry. 
The  mountain  laurel  grows  in  astonish¬ 
ing  profusion  on  the  slopes  of  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  Mountains,  forming  thickets  miles 
in  extent,  covering  with  its  singular 
beauty  vast  tracts  of  former  woodland 
denuded  by  lumbermen  and  miners  that 
otherwise  would  be  a  veritable  Gehenna 
of  desolation.  It  makes  an  attractive 
dooryard  shrub,  and  may  be  readily 
forced  under  glass  into  early  bloom. 
There  are  several  species  of  Kalmia, 
differing  slightly  from  the  common  type. 
The  narrow-leaved  K.  anguistifolia  is 
popularly  known  as  sheep  laurel  or 
lambkill,  as  the  leaves  are  supposed  to 
be  poisonous  to  sheep  and  cattle.  One 
species,  K.  polifolia,  growis  as  far  north 
as  Newfoundland,  and  is  also  found  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  These  species  dif¬ 
fer  horticulturally  mainly  in  size.  All 
have  white,  pink  or  crimson  flowers. 
Kalmiais  are  less  particular  as  to  soil 
than  Rhododendrons,  and  succeed  under 
ordinary  conditions  if  carefully  trans¬ 
planted  in  the  Spring.  Their  reputation 
for  poisonous  foliage  is  the  only  objec¬ 
tion  to  their  free  use,  and  this  is  proba¬ 
bly  worse  than  the  reality.  Kalmia 
clumps  are  also  marketed  in  carload  lots 
for  wild  decorative  plantings. 

Untimely  Blooms. — Apple,  pear  and 
plum  blossoms  in  November  do  not 
promise  well  for  full  crop  next  year, 
but  they  are  of  frequent  occurrence  this 
season.  Many  apple  and  pear  trees  are 
quite  covered  with  blooms  while  carry¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  many  ripe  fruits. 
Kieffer  and  Le  Conte  are  the  pears  most 
prominently  affected.  Apple  blossoms 
do  not  appear  to  be  confined  to  particu¬ 
lar  varieties,  but  are  far  more  numerous 
on  those  portions  of  the  trees  stripped 
by  the  September  gales.  Plum  and  cher¬ 
ry  blooms  are  borne  in  a  .scattering  man¬ 
ner,  a  few  buds  popping  every  day,  and 
not  in  clusters  as  in  the  pome  fruits. 
There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  as 
to  the  cause  of  this  unseasonable  bloom¬ 
ing,  but  the  premature  defoliation  of 
the  trees  by  storms  is  credited  as  being 
the  chief  exciting  cause.  The  result  can 
only  be  lessened  vigor  and  reduced  num¬ 
bers  of  blooms  next  year.  Kieffer  pears 
have  made  a  most  unsatisfactory  show¬ 
ing  this  year.  The  crop  is  small  and 
poor,  while  thousands  of  trees  lost  much 
of  their  foliage  in  August  from  fungus 
attacks. 

Belated  Roses. — On  November  6  we 
found  good  blooms  on  17  varieties  of 
outdoor  roses,  including  such  sensitive 
kinds  as  Perle  des  Jardinis,  and  on  many 
seedlings  of  the  Rambler  class.  Hybrid 
Perpetual^  have  bloomed  constantly 
since  July,  but  most  of  the  flowers  were 
not  highly  developed.  Climbing  Cloth- 
ilde  Soupert  has  been  fairly  free,  but  is 
not  as  constant  a  bloomer  as  the  dwarf 
form.  A  plant  allowed  free  growth 
makes  canes  nearly  10  feet  long,  but  has 
few  blossoms  after  June,  while  its  com¬ 
panion,  clipped  to  two  feet,  has  con¬ 
stantly  produced  flowers.  The  free  ram¬ 
bling  habit  has  never  been  conducive  to 
continuous  blooming  in  rose  plants. 

w.  v.  F. 

I  regret  to  drop  a  discordant  note  Into 
the  unbroken  “song  of  praise”  we  have 
listened  to  in  regard  to  the  October  Purple 
plum,  but  feel  compelled  to  do  so,  as 
with  me  I  think  it  rots  the  worst  of 
any  Japan  I  have  had  experience  with. 
I  bought  It  early  and  top-worked  three 
Willards  to  it  the  same  Spring,  which 
grew  tremendously  and  have  borne  abund¬ 
antly  of  large,  handsome  and  good  fruit 
when  it  did  not  rot,  but  with  the  exception 
of  the  1902  crop,  which  was  almost  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  it,  I  have  lost  the  greater 
part  of  all  that  have  ever  grown  from  that 
cause.  It  seems  to  be  differently  affected 
from  any  other  that  I  have  noticed,  the 
first  indication  of  any  trouble  being  a  de¬ 
pression  of  rather  small  area,  the  bottom 
of  which  seems  hard  and  dry,  rather  more 
darkly  colored  and  more  thickly  covered 
with  bloom  than  the  surrounding  surface, 
from  which  the  affection  rather  slowly 
spreads,  but  fast  enough  so  that  one’s 
hope  for  a  crop  and  his  plums  are  both 
soon  on  the  ground.  c.  n.  m. 

Plymouth  Co.,  Mass. 


ARE  YOUR  KIDNEYS  WEAK? 

Thousands  of  Women  Have  Kidney 
Trouble  and  Never  Suspect  It. 


An  interesting  letter  to  our  readers 
fiom  Mrs.  Gertrude  Warner  Scott,  of 
Vinton,  Iowa, 

Vinton.  Iowa,  July  15th,  1902. 

In  the  summer  of  1893  I  was  taken  vio¬ 
lently  Ill.  My  trouble  began  with  pain  in 
my  stomach,  so  severe  that  It  seemed  as 
if  knives  were  cutting  me.  I  was  treated 
by  two  of  the  best  physicians  in  the 
county,  and  consulted  another.  None  of 
them  suspected  that  the  cause  of  my  trouble 
was  kidney  disease.  They  all  told  me  that 
I  had  cancer  of  the  stomach,  and  would 
die.  I  grew  so  weak  that  I  could  not  walk 
any  more  than  a  child  a  month  old,  and 
I  only  weighed  sixty  pounds.  One  day  my 
brother  saw  in  a  paper  an  advertisement 
of  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  the  great 
kidney,  liver  and  bladder  remedy.  He 
bought  me  a  bottle  at  our  drug  store  and 
I  took  it.  My  family  could  see  a  change 
in  me,  for  the  better,  so  they  obtained 
more,  and  I  continued  the  use  of  Swamp- 
Root  regularly.  I  was  so  weak  and  run 
down  that  it  took  considerable  to  build 
me  up  again.  I  am  now  well,  thanks  to 
Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  and  weigh  148 
pounds,  and  am  keeping  house  for  my 
husband  and  brother  on  a  farm.  Swamp- 
Root  cured  me  after  the  doctors  had 
failed  to  do  me  a  particle  of  good. 


The  mild  and  prompt  effect  of  Dr. 
Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  the  great  kid¬ 
ney,  liver  and  bladder  remedy,  is  soon 
realized.  It  stands  the  highest  for  its 
wonderful  cures  of  the  most  distressing 
cases.  Recommended  and  taken  by 
physicians,  used  in  hospitals  and  en¬ 
dorsed  by  people  of  prominence  every¬ 
where.  To  prove  what  Swamp-Root  will 
do  for  you,  a  sample  bottle  will  be  sent 
absolutely  free,  by  mail,  also  a  book  tell¬ 
ing  all  about  Swamp-Root  and  its  won¬ 
derful  cures.  Address  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co., 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  and  be  sure  to  men¬ 
tion  reading  this  generous  offer  in  New 
York  Rural  New-Yorker. 

If  you  are  already  convinced  that 
Swamp-Root  is  what  you  need,  you  can 
purchase  the  regular  fifty-cent  and  one- 
dollar  size  bottles  at  the  drug  stores 
everywhere.  Don’t  make  any  mistake, 
but  remember  the  name,  Swamp-Root, 
Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  and  the  ad¬ 
dress,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  on  every  bot- 
Ue. 


?alnli;\Uer 

PEIRRV  DA.VIS’ 


CURES 
COUGHS 
SORE THROAT 


A  Wagon’s  Worth 

depends  uponits  convenience  and  ( 
life.  The  life  depends  upon  the  j 
wheel.  You  get  every  conveni-( 
L  ence  of  the  Modern  Low  Handy ) 
[  Wagon  and  double  its  life  by  using  ^ 

LEGTRIG 

Metal  Wheels 

For  a  few  dollars  you  tumyour 
old  running  gears  or  one  you  can 
buy  for  a  song,  into  a  new  wagon.  Straight  or  stag¬ 
gered  oval  steel  spokes.  The  stoutest  wheel  you  can 
buy.  Any  height,  lit  any  wagon.  No  repairs,  no  rut¬ 
ting,  light  draft,  long  service.  Let  us  send  you  free 
catalog  to  show  you  how  it  saves  you  money. 

Electric  Wheel  Company.,  Box  88,  Quincy,  111 


TRY  IT’W'BUY  IT 

W«  believe  we  h,ave  the  beat 
farm  grinder  made  and  are 
willing  to  let  you  prove  It. 


niling  to  let  you  prove  It. 

DITTO’S 


Triple  Geared  Ball  Bearing 
FEED  GRINDER 
U  it  is  not  the  laigestcapa. 
easiest  rn&ner,  don’t  keep  iL 

DITTO.  Box  56  JoHct.Tll. 


WeWantYou 
to  Try  Us 

To  send  us  a  trial  order  and  test  our  ability  to 
satisfy  you  in  every  particular.  We  have  special 
catalogues  on  almost  every  line  you  can  think 
of.  Tell  us  what  kind  of  goods  you  are  interested 
in,  and  we  will  send  you,  absolutely  free,  any  of 
the  following  illustrated  catalogues  auoting 
wholesale  prices.  Be  sure  to  mention  the  one 
you  want,  and  we  will  send  it  Free  of  Charge. 

Furniture  Stationery 

Farm  Implements  Toys 


Vehicles 
Sewing  Machines 
Hardware 
Crockery 
Glassware 
Stoves 

Sporting  Goods 
Harness 

Blacksmith  Tools 
Dairy  Goods 
Telephones 
Electrical  Goods 
House  Paints 
Watches 
Drugs 


Musical  Instruments 

Silverware 

Carpets  and  Rugs 

Underwear 

Groceries 

Bicycles 

Baby  Carriages 

Dry  Goods 

Photographic  Goods 

Notions 


Books 

Shoes  33  Years 

Millinery  in  the  Same 
Cloaks  Business 

Furs 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Suits  (both  Ready-Made 
and  Made-to-Order)  including  Samples. 

If  you  desire  our  complete  catalogue,  a  book 
of  over  1 100  pages,  and  weighing  314  pounds, 
send  for  Catalogue  No.  72, and  enclose  1 5  cents 
in  either  stamps  or  coin.  The  small  catalogues 
are  free.  Buy  your  goods  at  wholesale  prices. 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  £yCO. 

Michigan  Avenue,  Madison  &  W ashington  Streets 
-  «  CHICAGO  ■  -  — 


EBER  JR. 

Gasoline  Engines 

are  the  outgrowth  of  19  years  of 
engine  building.  Notapproached 

for  strength,  safetj.  Bimplicltj  or  width 
of  duty.  Valuablo  fora  icore  of  farm 
duties.  Asy  boy  can  run  them.  2)^  full  horee  power  at  lesi  than  6  et«. 
per  hour.  Teetod  and  ready  for  action  upon  arrlTal.  Made  to  fit 
farmers’  needs.  ", Other  sires  up  to  300  h.  p.  Write  for  free  oataloe;ue. 
WEBER  CAS  4  GASOLINE  ENGINE  COMPANY, 
Box  206i  Kansas  City*  Mo* 


Eastern  Office:  115  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  APPLETON 


N29 


HAND  FODDER 
CUTTER 

IT'S  A  GOOD  ONE  and 
THE  PRICE  IS  LOW 


-BUY  IT 


Should  you  want  a  larger  power  ensilage  and  fodder 
cutter  or  corn  busker,  sheller,  horse  power,  feed 
grinder,  wood  saw,  windmill,  farm  truck,  seeder, 
etc.,  send  at  once  for  our  free  Catalogue. 

^Appleton  Manufacturing  Co.  Bafavia?m°.  u.s.a. 


GUT  AND  SHRED, 


and 


all  kinds  of  prreen  and  dry  fodder 
with  the  WOLVERINE  CUTTERS 
AND  SHREDDERS.  No  machines 
of  thlskindhave 
ever  been  mode 
which  will  doc 
more  good  work 
with  less  power  than  these. 

They  have  knives  with  4 
cutting  edges— a  measure 
of  economy.  We  have  de¬ 
vised  a  special 

SHREDDER  HEAD 

which  fits  any  of  these  machines,  being  interchangeable 
with  the  same  size  of  knife  head.  It  makes  two  com¬ 
plete  machines  out  of  one.  Each  machine  is  equipped 
with  a  safety  fly-wheel  which  Insures  the  machine 
against  bre.ikage.  Equipped  with  safety  stop  feed  lever 
which  insures  the  feeder  against  accident. 

CUfllfCI  OHDDIEDC  which  will  deliver  the  feed 
wtIlfCL  bAnniCIlO  straight  away  or  to  right 
or  left,  can  be  supplied  wltn  these  cutters  in  any  length 
desired.  Our  large  sized  machines  are  made  with  or 
without  traveling  feed  tables.  Cuts  tolH  inches  long. 
RD  CTVI  CC  sun  CITCC  We  have  these  ma- 
wO  oil  Ltd  ANU  Olfallwi  chines  in  all  these 
styles  and  sizes  and  can  supply  anything  which  any- 
body  could  possibly  want.  'They  range  in  price  from 
$1.90  up.  Our  largest  machine  will  cut  a  ton  of  feed  In 
6  minutes.  Every  machine  is  guaranteed  as  to  quality 
of  material,  workmanship,  capacity  and  quality  or  work. 

mTUIO  in  nilT  and  send  it  to  us  and  we  will 
I  niu  HU  UU  I  mail  you  our  frea  feed  cutter 
and  farm  machinery  catalogue.  It  gives  lowest  prices 
on  all  kinds  of  improved  machinery. 

MARVIN  SMITH  GO.  CHICAGO. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


Jver  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  meebanio  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

Wlt.I.IAlVIS  BROS..  Ithnei*  W  Y- 

EXCEL  GRINDING  MILIS^ 

The  Mill  that  excels  them  all.  Best 
for  llie  farmer.  Griiida  5  to  2'»  bu>»lu*lK 
per  hour  of  ear  corn  or  jcniln  (»f  any 
kind,  bone,  ahell,  etc.,  with  fmin  1  to  S 
ht)r«e-jK>wer.  Slakea  fecMl  and  pood 
meal.  Furnished  wllh  or  without 
crusher.  We  have  larger  mills  for 
every  purpo.’-e.  Write  for  Catalogue  K. 

We  pay  the  freight. 

Excel  Manufacturing:  Co., 
lie  Liberty  Street,  New  York 


Save  Paint 


Booflng,whlch  requires 
painting  every 
two  years,  use 

Arrow  Brand 
Asphalt 
Beady  Hoofing 
already  sur¬ 


faced  with  gravel,  and  which  needs  no  painting. 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.  send  for  fre* 

83  Pin^t^^NewYorkj___^^^8amgle8^ 


MAPLE  SUGAR  MAKERS 


E  THE  GRIMM  SPOUT. 
'IVTriVIC  TVO  ItATLK  from 


Assuming  that  400  trees  with  antiquated  spouts  produce  800  pounds  of  sugar. 
Similar  conditions  with  the  Grimm  Spout  produces  lOjO  pounds.  What  is  the 
va.ue  of  2:)0  pounds  of  sugar  and  the  cost  of  41)0  Grimm  Spouts?  The  gain  is 
guaranteed.  Freight  paid  on  all  orders  of  500  or  more.  Agents  wanted.  . . 
Samples  free.  Gr,  H.  GrZ=LXlVCJV9:. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


The  Hog  Question.— A  Pennsylvania 
farmer  writes  this. 

“I  do  not  know  how  to  take  the  Hope 
Farm  man.  One  week  he  is  going  to  clean 
out  his  hogs,  and  the  next  week  he  is  in 
favor  of  keeping  hogs.  But  I  will  say 
right  here  that  I  have  some  fat  hogs,  and 
all  they  have  had  is  milk  and  apples;  not 
any  grain.  Last  year  I  had  two  kept  the 
same  way;  did  not  feed  them  any  grain, 
and  we  never  had  finer  pork  and  hams. 
My  hogs  eat  from  three-fourths  to  one 
bushel  of  apples  per  day  each.  I  pick  up 
the  poorest  and  those  that  are  most  de¬ 
cayed  and  feed.  I  do  not  think  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  feed  any  grain  if  you  have  plenty 
of  soft  apples.” 

You  will  have  to  take  the  Hope  Farm 
man  just  as  he  comes.  Hogs  have  proved 
the  most  profitable  stock  we  have  ever 
kept.  I  am  cleaning  out  my  old  stock  for 
various  reasons.  Pork  now  brings  a  good 
price.  Grain  will  be  high  this  Winter,  and 
J  do  not  think  it  will  pay  to  winter  pigs 
over.  As  for  the  old  sows— with  one  ex¬ 
ception  I  am  not  satisfied  with  them. 
Their  litters  are  too  small.  I  expect  to 
stock  up  again  in  the  Spring  with  new 
blood,  and  also  try  the  experiment  of  buy¬ 
ing  pigs  for  fattening.  Eastern  farmers 
buy  western  steers  and  sheep  for  fatten¬ 
ing.  Will  it  pay  to  buy  pigs  in  the  same 
way?  I  shall  try  to  find  out.  We  have  no 
milk  for  hog  feeding,  and  so  we  are  obliged 
to  feed  some  grain.  It  pays  us  best  to 
feed  some  grain  with  the  apples.  It  will 
be  asked  if  we  do  not  raise  corn.  Yes,  but 
the  kind  we  I'aise  is  worth  more  for  seed 
than  for  feeding.  I  plan  to  give  up  corn 
as  soon  as  the  orchards  begin  to  bear. 
Then  we  shall  sow  forage  crops  for  the 
hogs  and  keep  nothing  but  breeding  stock 
over  Winter. 

Shooting  Hens.— A  New  York  State  man 
asks  this  question: 

•Tn  case  of  a  neighbor’s  poultry  running 
on  and  destroying  another’s  crops  after 
giving  them  notice  to  take  care  of  them, 
has  a  man  the  right  to  shoot  or  otherwise 
destroy  them?” 

I  am  anything  but  a  lawyer,  but  It  Is 
safe  to  say  that  you  have  no  right  to 
shoot  the  hens.  I  know  just  how  you  feel 
about  it,  for  a  neighbor  who  will  not  con¬ 
trol  his  hens  is  almost  enough  to  make 
the  Angel  Gabriel  use  his  trumpet  as  a 
policeman  uses  his  club.  You  have  no  more 
legal  right  to  shoot  a  hen  than  you  have 
to  shoot  a  horse  that  comes  into  your 
garden.  It  is  a  case  of  trespass,  and  you 
can  bring  suit  against  the  owner  of  the 
hens  and  make  him  pay  damages.  The 
trouble  is  that  few  people  like  to  do  this, 
for  a  “hen  case”  makes  fun  in  court,  and 
who  can  tell  how  much  damage  a  hen  does? 
If  the  hens  are  laying  it  might  be  a  good 
plan  to  catch  them  and  shut  them  In  a 
house  until  the  owner  comes  forward  to 
do  what  is  right.  A  fish  net  on  the  end 
of  a  long  pole  will  haul  them  in.  There 
are  some  very  small  men  in  this  great 
world,  and  among  the  smallest  are  those 
who  will  let  their  neighbors  feed  their 
stock! 

A  Grass  Field.- The  following  question 
comes  from  Massachusetts: 

“I  have  two  pieces  of  land  of  five  acres 
each.  I  wish  to  know  what  is  best  to  do 
with  it  to  get  it  into  first-class  grass.  One 
piece  near  a  stream  is  heavy  alluvial  soil, 
level  and  well  drained.  This  piece  has 
been  in  mowing  many  years,  but  has  been 
run  out  by  neglect,  until  three  years  ago 
it  was  turned  over  and  seeded,  but  seed 
did  not  catch  well,  and  now  it  has  just 
been  turned  over.  There  is  a  lot  of  Witch 
grass  in  parts  of  it.  Would  I  best  sow 
rye  and  turn  it  under  in  June,  and  then 
harrow?  Will  rye  turn  under  with  sulky 
plow,  not  troubling  about  getting  it  down 
fine  for  seeding?  If  so,  how  much  seed?  I 
have  not  much  manure,  and  thought  this 
might  help  out.  Is  there  anything  else 
that  would  be  better?  I  want  it  to  raise 
Clark  grass.  I  have  his  tools  to  work  with 
and  want  to  raise  large  crops  for  market.” 

I  am  satisfied  that  with  us  harrowing 
the  soil  in  November  kills  very  little  Witch 
grass.  The  only  way  to  kill  that  out  is  to 
work  the  soil  thoroughly  in  hot  sunshiny 
weather.  This  grass  spreads  underground, 
and  in  order  to  kill  it  the  roots  should  be 
cut  off  and  thrown  to  the  surface  where 
the  sun  can  get  at  thqm.  The  Cutaway  or 
spring-tooth  will  do  this  work  well.  If  I 
had  that  piece  of  ground  I  would  let  it 
stand  till  next  Spring— then  plow  as  early 
as  possible  and  sow  oats— using  a  fair 
amount  of  fertilizer.  Cut  the  oats  for  hay 
in  June,  before  the  heads  are  hard,  and 
then  be^n  at  once  to  carry  out  Mr.  Clark’s 
plan  for  fitting  the  land  for  seeding.  Work 
it  all  through  the  Summer  and  seed  in 
September— using  more  fertilizer  at  seed¬ 
ing.  I  do  not  like  rye  plowed  under  before 
such  grass  seeding.  The  rye  Is  tough  and 
hard,  and  if  you  use  the  Cutaway  long 
enough  to  kill  out  the  Witch  grass  the  rye 
straw  will  bother  you.  The  oat  stubble 
will  give  you  a  better  chance  to  kill  out 
the  Witch  grass. 

Insects  and  Law. — Another  good  friend 
in  New  York  has  this  trouble  among  others: 

“Is  there  any  law  to  compel  my  neighbor 
to  spray  his  apple  trees?  His  orchard  ad¬ 
joins  mine,  and  his  trees  are  full  of  all 
sorts  of  destructive  insects,  including  Cod¬ 


ling  moth.  I  spray  all  my  trees,  but  It  Is 
almost  useless.  The  lane  between  my 
neighbor  and  myself  is  only  14  feet,  and 
his  apples  fall  in  my  lane,  and  rot  there. 
He  says  I  have  no  right  to  pick  them  up 
as  they  belong  to  him.” 

There  seems  to  be  a  vast  amount  of 
trouble  between  “neighbors”  In  this  world 
of  ours.  "Civilization”  seems  to  grow 
fastest  where  there  are  no  line  fences. 
When  one  man’s  “right”  becomes  another 
man's  wrong  there  may  well  be  a  new  deal 
all  around!  In  New  York  a  man  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  destroy  black  knot  and  “yellows” 
in  peach  or  plum,  and  if  he  will  not  do  it 
the  State  can  make  him.  A  man  is  not 
compelled  to  spray  to  destroy  the  Codling 
moth,  though  such  is  the  case  in  Califor¬ 
nia.  If  I  had  a  neighbor  in  New  York 
State  whose  trees  were  a  menace  to  my 
orchard  and  he  refused  to  do  what  was 
fair  I  would  write  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  at  Albany  and  ask  him  to  send 
an  inspector  to  look  those  trees  over.  If 
they  are  really  a  menace  to  the  community 
the  State  can  cut  them  down. 

But  suppose  some  one  complained  about 
your  trees  and  an  “inspector”  came  with 
an  ax  to  chop  them— wouldn’t  it  be  a  case 
of  “woodman,  spare  that  tree?”  Well,  it 
takes  more  to  make  me  fight  than  it  did 
20  years  ago.  If  a  man  who  really  knows 
his  business  came  and  told  me  fairly  that 
something  on  my  premises  was  really  in¬ 
juring  property  in  the  neighborhood,  I 
should  feel  a  little  ashamed  of  myself  for 
letting  it  stay.  I  have  known  men  to  stick 
to  such  so-called  “rights”  with  brutal 
earnestness  and  then  howl  at  corporations 
and  rich  men  who  act  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple.  I  will  fight  for  real  “rights”  as  long 
and  hard  as  the  next  one,  but  let’s  be  sure 
what  our  rights  are  first..  As  for  the  ap¬ 
ples,  if  a  tree  stand  near  a  farm  line  so 
that  part  of  the  tree  grows  over  my  side 
I  have  a  right  to  the  fruit  which  grows  on 
my  side  of  the  line.  I  cannot  go  on  my 
neighbor's  land  to  pick  the  fruit,  but  the 
apples  which  fall  on  my  farm  belong  to 
me.  If  I  owned  that  lane  I  would  turn  a 
hog  in  now  and  then  to  eat  the  apples— 
and  later  send  my  neighbor  a  peace  offer¬ 
ing  in  the  shape  of  a  nice  piece  of  pork. 

Selling  Pork.— Every  year  when  I  write 
about  the  prices  we  obtain  for  pork  people 
write  as  follows.  This  letter  is  from  Cat¬ 
taraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. : 

“You  say  that  you  get  10  cents  per  pound 
for  dre.ssed  pigs  110  pounds  or  under,  which 
is  much  more  than  we  can  get  here.  We 
make  the  best  of  pigs,  feed  sweet  separator 
skim-milk  and  cornmeal  in  proportion  of 
one  of  meal  to  three  of  milk,  have  them 
fat— think  they  could  be  shipped  from  here 
and  arrive  in  good  condition.” 

Our  pork  is  sold  to  local  butchers  who 
drive  wagons  through  the  little  towns 
along  the  railroads.  Few  of  our  farmers 
have  any  pork  to  sell.  The  western  car¬ 
casses  are  large  and  fat,  and  people  prefer 
small  lean  joints  when  they  can  be  had. 
These  butchers  come  right  to  the  farm 
and  see  the  pigs  before  they  are  killed. 
They  know  just  what  they  are  buying.  I 
have  asked  them  about  buying  carcasses 
from  farmers  at  a  distance,  but  they  all 
say  that  they  prefer  to  buy  of  the  meat 
companies.  The  express  on  a  carcass  of 
100  pounds  would  be  considerable.  In  warm 
weather  it  might  spoil  or  become  bruised, 
and  the  shipper  would  find  fault  if  the 
butcher  did  not  think  It  worth  full  price. 
The  fact  is  that  these  local  butchers  are 
in  the  habit  of  dealing  with  people  face  to 
face.  The  farmer  at  a  distance  will  say 
that  his  pork  is  just  as  good  as  any— and 
it  probably  is.  The  local  butcher  is  in  the 
habit  of  dealing  with  people  whom  he  can 
see,  or  with  a  great  company  which  con¬ 
trols  the  market.  A  man  might  make  a 
good  bargain  In  a  few  lots,  but  the  distant 
farmer’s  supply  will  finally  end,  and  the 
great  meat  company  does  not  have  the 
highest  resjiect  for  individual  shippers.  If 
a  man  can  guarantee  a  full  supply  of  pork 
all  the  year  ’round  he  could  probably  ob¬ 
tain  a  profitable  customer,  but  where  a 
man  is  buying  from  a  big  corporation  he 
naturally  hesitates  to  take  little  shipments 
here  and  there.  It  seems  to  me  that  farm¬ 
ers  who  are  distant  from  market  must  do 
one  of  three  things:  Raise  enough  oi  some¬ 
thing  to  do  a  wholesale  business,  club  to¬ 
gether  with  neighbors  to  produce  enough 
to  attract  buyers,  or  take  such  prices  as 
the  middlemen  will  offer.  Men  who  live 
close  to  a  good  local  market  ought  to  get 
more  for  their  produce.  The  chances  are 
that  you  do  not  know  how  good  your  local 
market  is,  or  what  you  can  sell  there  if 
you  try. 

Farm  Notes.— The  corn  is  husking  out 
better  than  I  expected.  Still  the  yield  Is 
not  good  enough  to  brag  about.  Our  yel¬ 
low  flint  variety  planted  as  late  as  June 

16  makes  good  firm  seed . In  one 

field  at  the  back  of  the  farm  we  have 
planted  Baldwin  apple  trees  50  feet  apart 
with  fillers  in  between— 25  feet  each  way. 
For  fillers  we  used  Wealthy  and  McIntosh. 
A  few  more  were  needed  to  fill  out,  and 
we  used  about  25  Blsmarcks  from  our  own 
nursery.  'The  Bismarck  seems  more  like 
a  toy  than  a  really  business  variety,  but 
it  Is  well  enough  as  a  filler.  We  have  about 
250  Northern  Spy  seedlings  which  have  not 
yet  been  budded.  I  expect  to  plant  them  as 
we  do  other  trees  and  top-work  them  when 
they  are  large  enough— leaving  one  good 
limb  to  grow  and  see  what  they  will  come 
to  naturally.  This  is  an  experiment  worth 
trying,  though  there  is  little  in  it.  Some 
people  in  this  world  seem  to  have  been 
trained  that  way.  Some  of  their  habits 
were  top-worked  to  useful  fruit  either  with 
a  switch,  good  example  or  wise  direction, 
and  now  produce  good  fruit.  Other  habits 
were  left  to  grow  naturally  either  through 
indulgence  on  the  part  of  some  parent  or 
through  inability  to  see  what  they  would 
come  to.  I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  have 
one  or  two  of  such  “natural  branches”  in 

me— and  I  know  of  others . The 

yellow  turnips  are  small  this  year,  but 
very  fine  in  flavor.  The  price  is  lower 
than  one  would  expect  from  the  theory 
that  when  potatoes  are  high  people  will  eat 
turnips.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  so.  They 
are  more  likely  to  eat  rice.  Our  cabbage 
is  poorer  than  usual.  It  has  not  headed 
well,  but  makes  good  feed  for  cows  and 

hogs . The  children  were  singing 

their  hymns  last  Sunday  night  when  Ida 
came  in  to  listen.  Ida  came  from  Finland. 
I  asked  the.  Madame  to  start  “Home,  Sweet 
Home”  to  see  if  Ida  knew  the  tune.  Sure 
enough,  she  had  heard  it  in  her  native 
country.  You  wdll  have  a  job  to  find  a 
civilized  spot  on  the  globe  where  that  old 
tune  has  not  gone.  Too  bad  that  there  are 
still  some  homes  where  it  is  sung  in  whis¬ 
pers.  H.  w.  c. 


“I’ll  shoot  that  old  scare-crow — we 
won’t  need  it  next  season,  for  now 
I  have  a 

STEVENS 


“Stevens"  Rifles,  Shotguns,  Pistols, 
cost  from  $2.^0  to  ^150.00 

Most  good  dealers  will  sell  you  a  “Stevens” 
— some  will  try  to  talk  you  into  taking  a  poor 
kind  because  they  can  make  more  money  on 
them.  Look  out  !  We  will  sell  to  you  direct 
(and  pay  the  express  charges)  if  your  dealer 
won’t  supply  the  “Stevens.”, 


Are  You  Good  at  Puzzles  ? 


We  will  mail  for  4  cents  in  stamps  our  Clever  Rifle 
Puzzle  —  which  is  something  entirely  new.  Solve  it  yourself 
and  then  try  it  on  your  neighbors— great  fun  winter  evenings. 

the  elaborate  “Stevens”  catalogue  of 
128  pages.  It  describes  our  firearms 
and  also  contains  articles  on  target  shooting,  hunting,  canoeing, 
etc.  Send  for  it  to-day  if  you  are  thinking  to  buy  a  gun. 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  AND  TOOL  COMPANY  775  Main  Street,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


MAILED  FREE 


nAIII  VQ  WiOOOOOOOOO 

r  UUL  I  If  fe&si 

(POULTRY  LINE-Fencing,  Feed, Incu-< 
Jbators,  Live  .Stock,  Brooders— anything— J 
(it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you< 
)our  Illustrated  Catalogue — it’s  free  for  the  J 
(asking — it's  worth  having, 

(Excelsior  Wire  Sc  Poultry  Supply  Co,,< 

I  Dept.  H.G.  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City,  j 

oooooooooooooooooooocx>ooo< 


Makes  hens  lay. 
Makes  chickens  grow. 


’"•Bowker 


43  Chatham  St> 


Boston 


LIFE  PRODUCERS 

SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS. 

LIFE  PRESERVERS 

SUCCESSFUL  BROODERS. 

Eastern  orders  promptly  filled  from 
Buffalo.  Catalog  free,  Poultry  Book  10c. 

Des  Moines  Incubator  Co. •  Dept.  90.  Des  Moines,  la* 


You  Will  Find 

for  every  character  of  night  work  when  you 
are  moving  about  no  light  bo  satisfactory  as 

Dietz  Blast  Lanterns. 

They  don’t  blow  out.  Tliey  give  you  a  strong, 
clear,  steady,  white  light.  They  are  absolute¬ 
ly  safe.  They  are  models  of  convenience. 
Don’t  confound  them  with  the  common  lan¬ 
terns  you  can  buy.  No  other  approaches  the 
Dietz.  Most  dealers  sell  them.  Write  for  our 
lantern  book  and  make  your  choice  from  it 
before  you  go  to  buy. 

R.E.  DIETZ  COMPANY,  87  Laight  St.,  New  York 

Established 
18W. 


Farm  Wagon  only  $31.95. 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels  with 
Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Company, 
Quincy,  Ill.,  have  placed  upon  the  market  a  Farmer’s 
Uandy  Wagon,  that  is  only  25  inches  high,  fitted 
with  24  and  30-inch  wheels  with  4-inch  tire,  and  sold 
for  only  $21.95. 


This  wagon  Is  made  of  the  best  material  through¬ 
out,  and  really  costs'  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set  of  new 
wheels  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year.  Catalogue 
giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed  upon  applica¬ 
tion  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill., 
who  also  will  furnish  netal  wheels  at  low  pricesmade 
any  size  and  width  of  tire  to  fit  any  axle. 


GRINDS 


Ear  Corn,  Shelled  Corn, 
Oats,  Rye.  Barley, 
Kaffir  Corn,  Etc., 

fine  or  coarse,  for  feed  or  family 
use.  Has  shake  feed 

which  insures  regular 
and  even  work. 

DIIUDC  ai'O  made  of 
DUnilW  white  metal, 
so  hard  that  neither  file 
or  tool  will  touch  them. 
They  will  open  and  allow 
nails  or  other  hard  sub- 
,  stances  to  pass  tlirough 
without  breakage.  We 
furnish  this  mill  with 
or  without  crushers  and 
elevators  as  ordered. 

,  CAPACITY 

.hour,  according  to 
*  power  used,  kind  of 
grain  and  fineness 
you  grind.  The  only  mill 
—  „ —  -which  grinds  ear  corn  and  all 

ler  grain  successfully,  with  2, 4  or  6  horse  power. 
7r0  Made  In  3  sizes  for  power  up  to  12  horse,  imd 
Ito.  wa  euarantes  It  to  grind  more  ear  corn  than 
jr  mill mado  witii  same  power,  because  crushing  and 
fnding  plates  are  on  separate  shafts  reducing  inctloiL 
rUTD  OTUI  CO  We  have  41  styles  and  sizes  of 

I  n  1 11  O  I  I  LLo.  grinders,  adapted  to  power  wind 
11s,  engines  and  horse  powers  of  all  sizes.  We  have 
wers  of  all  kinds  for  driving  all  kinds  of  mochlneiw. 
IT  w|]|n  an  miT  and  send  it  to  us  and  we  will 

II  iniu  AU  UUI  mail  you  free  ourSpeolal  Farm 
ichinary  Catalogua.  It  illustrates  and  describes  all 
3se  giindersand  imndredaof  otherthingsforfarmusa 


talogue. 


ICE 


Made 
In  Three 
Sizes. 


CUTTING 

PORSCll  All  Steel,  Double* 

Row  lUE  PLOWS*  Marks  and 
cots  two  rows  ut  a  time ;  cuts  any  size  cake 
and  any  depth,  and  does  it  with  ease  and  economy. 

Does  the  work  of  twenty  men  sawing  by  hand.  Pays  for  itself  if 
two  days.  No  farmer,  dairyman,  hotel  man  or  other  can  afford  to 
be  without  it.  Ask  for  caialotrue  and  introductory  prices. 

John  DortfchASonSj  2^6  VVelUtSt.,Milwuukee«WiAa 


ICE  CUTTING  requires  fast  work 


Write 
UB  for 
Free  Catalog 
of  all  kinda 
ICE 
TOOLS. 


ing  tools  at  right 

time.  RED,  WHITE  AND  BLUE  ICE  PLOW  Isa 

first  class,  keen,  fast  Cutter,  having  our  Pateat 
Clruring  Teeth.  Specially  adapted  to  the  use 
Prices  Low.  ^  of  Dali  jmen.HutcberB, 

'  Ifotels.  and  ParmerB.  3 
sizes,?  1^,9 and  logins. 

^AMES  PLOW  COMPANY, 
^  54Market  St., Boston, Mats. 


best  and  cheapest  iron, 
steel,  lumber  and  the  cheapest  labor,  we  can  j 
and  do  make  the  best  Baw  Mills  on  earth.  4  b.  p.  (see  cut.)  Cuts  2,000 
ft.  a  day.  All  sites.  Planers,  Shingle  Mills  and  Edgers  with  our  Pat* 
ent  Variable  FrictionFeed;  PortableQrinding  Mills,  Water  Wheels, 
Lath  Mills, etc.  OurcatalogshowsalL  Scodforit.  Lowestfreights. 

Do  Loach  Mill  MIg.  Co.,  Box  900t  Atlxntag  Ca* 
U^M-lbert^^tyJJowJJ^orl^ 


AOonsfanI  Force 


on  the  nozzle,  a  fine  spray  and  thor- 
ough  agitating  of  the  mixture,  all 
■  from  driving  along  the  orchard  row,  with 

I 


WALLACE’S 
POWER  SPRAYER 

It  fits  any  -wagon  gear  and  attaches 
to  any  shape  supply  tank.  Saves  25% 
of  liquid  and  half  the  labor  of 
operating.  High  pressure 
through  compressed  air — 
enough  to  keep  two 
4  point  Vermorel 
nozzles  go¬ 
ing.  Only 
hand  work 
is  directing 
the  nozzles- 
Write  for  free  booklet  ?  . 
WALLACE  MACHINERY  CO. 
Champaign,  III. 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes, 
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Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Editor. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLUAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  8%  marks,  or  10^^  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trilling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New'- 
YORKER  when  w'riting  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street.  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  21,  1903. 


The  judges  are  at  work  trying  to  decide  whlcli  of 
the  essays  on  “One  Day’s  Work  on  the  Farm”  are 
entitled  to  the  prizes.  It  its  a  hard  task.  There  were 
many  competitors,  and  most  of  the  essays  and  photo¬ 
graphs  are  excellent.  All  parts  of  the  country  are 
represented  from  California  to  Maine,  and  from  Can¬ 
ada  to  Florida.  The  announcement  will  be  made  as 
soon  as  possible. 

In  the  competition  for  photographs  of  a  farm  gar¬ 
den  the  judges’  deciision  is  as  follows: 

First  Prize,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Piper,  Cowlitz  County,  Wash. 

Second  Prize,  H.  A.  McQuiston,  Preble  County,  Ohio. 
Third  Prize,  F.  0.  Bork,  Seneca  County,  Ohio. 

The  judges  gave  a  great  deal  of  consideration  to  . 
this  matter.  Some  of  the  pictures  submitted  were 
handsomer,  from  an  artistic  standpoint,  than  the 
prize  winners,  but  they  did  not  fulfill  the  other  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  competition.  Preference  was  given 
to  conditions  and  needs  that  could  be  found  on  the 
average  farm.  Many  of  these  other  pictures  will  be 
published,  however,  giving  a  pleasant  glimpse  of  the 
rural  homes  that  nourish  the  strength  of  National  life. 

• 

California  now  has  a  fertilizer  l^aw.  The  analyses 
of  fertilizers  in  that  State  must  not  only  give  the  per 
cent  of  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  but 
must  also  state  their  sources.  Thus  the  scientific  use 
of  fertilizers  is  spreading  all  over  the  country.  Yet 
some  of  the  most  unscientific  methods  of  using  them 
may  be  found  in  sections  where  science  has  had  the 
floor  longest.  That  is  not  always  the  fault  of  the 
scientists.  ’’ 

* 

The  scattering  of  sand  or  ashes  on  the  icy  places 
in  the  barnyard,  as  advised  by  Mr.  Manchester  on 
page  815,  is  not  only  a  humane  precaution,  but  also  a 
profitable  investment.  It  is  true  that  the  serious  and 
dignified  cow,  when  she  strikes  an  icy  patch  without 
warning,  makes  such  a  ludicrous  struggle  that  one’s 
first  impulse  is  to  laugh,  but  the  incident  is  not  so 
humorous  either  to  the  cow  or  to  the  man  who  has 
made  her  his  business  partner.  Apart  from  the  pain 
or  fright  suffered  by  an  animal  for  whose  well-being 
w^e  are  responsible,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  seri¬ 
ous  financial  loss. 

* 

There  has  been  trouble  between  the  milk  produc¬ 
ers  of  New  England  and  the  milk  contractors  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  As  usual,  this  trouble  comes  over  a  difference  in 
regard  to  the  price  which  the  producers  ought  to  re¬ 
ceive.  Massachusetts  has  a  State  Board  of  Arbitra¬ 
tion.  The  original  object  of  this  Board  was  to  try  to 
settle  difficulties  between  employer  and  employed. 
Either  side  can  petition  for  the  action  of  the  Board, 
the  decisions  are  recorded  with  the  clerk  of  courts, 
and  they  bind  the  parties  for  six  months,  or  until 
either  party  gives  notice  in  writing  that  it  will  not 
be  bound  at  the  end  of  60  days  therefrom.  The  milk 
producei’’s  desired  to  submit  their  difference  with  the 
contractors  to  this  Board,  but  the  contractors  declined. 
They  professed  to  be  willing  to  “arbitrate,”  but  evi¬ 
dently  wanted  a  “Board”  more  to  their  own  liking. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  contractors  made  a  great  mis¬ 
take  when  the5’^  refused  to  accept  the  proposition  of 
the  milkmen-  The  Board  of  Arbitration  hajs  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  reispeot  of  the  people  and  these  contractors 
give  the  public  to  understand  that  they  are  afraid  of 
their  own  case  when  they  refuse  such  arbitration. 


“War  do  not  our  collegeis  teach  common  sense?” 
asks  a  practical  farmer.  Some  of  them  do.  Who  can 
tell  just  what  “common  sense”  is?  What  might  be 
the  commonest  of  sense  to  one  man  might  be  rank 
nonsenise  to  one  w'ho  has  not  studied  up  to  the  first 
man’s  position.  For  instance,  a  scientific  man  may 
Look  at  a  farmer’s  methods  and  call  them  all  wrong. 
That  may  be  a  case  where  the  scientific  man  has  not 
reached  the  farmer’s  position  of  making  a  fair  living 
under  hard  conditions!  A  long  vacation  spent  as 
unknown  hired  man  on  an  average  farm  would  help 
some  our  scientific  men  to  teach  “common  sense.” 

m 

The  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University 
is  meeting  all  the  hopes  of  its  friends.  It  has  been 
thoroughly  reorganized  and  is  full  of  vigorous  life. 
The  great  need  is  a  suitable  building.  At  present  the 
college  Is  scattered  here  and  there  with  no  suitable 
roof  over  its  head.  It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated 
that  the  State  is  under  obligations  to  erect  and  equip 
this  building.  The  State  admitted  this  obligation 
when  it  provided  for  the  dairy  building  some  years 
ago.  The  need  for  a  larger  building  is  now  urgent. 
Every  farmer  in  the  State  is  interested  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  Let  us  begin  at  once  to  talk  about  it.  The 
“voice  of  the  people”  carries  no  weight  when  ex¬ 
pressed  in  w'hispers! 

* 

A  SPEAKER  at  a  farmers’  institute  will  sometimes 
lead  his  audience  up  to  the  desired  point  and  then 
stop  without  finishing.  His  object  is  to  induce  the 
listener  to  go  on  and  think  the  answer  through  be¬ 
cause  the  speaker  knows  that  in  this  way  more  good 
will  be  done.  We  have  heard  men  who  listened  to 
such  a  talk  say  “That  man  had  a  chance  to  clinch  his 
argument,  but  did  not  do  it.  I  can  see  what  he  was 
at,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  have  power  enough  to  clinch 
it.”  That  man  did  not  see  that  he  would  have  for¬ 
gotten  the  point  if  the  speaker  had  “clinched”  it  for 
him.  The  effort  required  to  reason  it  through  fixed 
it  securely  in  his  brain.  We  do  not  find  many  insti¬ 
tute  speakers  who  wilj  practice  this  highest  type  of 
their  art  when  it  means  a  reputation  for  inability  to 
“clinch.” 

« 

Most  people  have  supposed  that  the  immense  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  so-called  “breakfast  foods”  must  have 
lessened  the  sales  of  wheat  flour.  It  appears  from  the 
statements  made  on  page  809  that  this  is  not  so.  The 
sales  of  flour  are  apparently  as  large  as  ever.  What 
then  do  these  foods  displace?  Chiefly  meat,  we  think. 
Thousands  of  people  are  eating  less  meat  and  more 
fruit,  finding  to  their  surprise  that  they  are  able  to 
do  quiteas  much  hard  work,  while  their  general  health 
is  better.  The  popular  idea  about  these  breakfast 
foods  and  wheat  flour  is  much  like  the  belief  that  new 
industries  or  new  inventions  have  taken  labor  away 
from  the  working  man.  Let  us  take  the  telephone  or 
the  telegraph  as  illustrations.  The  development  of 
these  methods  of  communication  has  made  work  for 
thousands — creating  100  new  jobs  for  each  one  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  development  of  the  railroad  industry 
has  also  made  thousands  of  places  for  workmen. 
Years  ago  farm  laborers  were  so  angry  at  the  new 
mowers,  reapers  and  tillage  tools  that  they  smashed 
them  whenever  possible,  and  attempted  to  kill  the  in¬ 
ventors.  Their  argument  was  that  these  tools  replaced 
hand  labor  so  that  the  farms  could  no  longer  provide 
work  for  hand  laborers.  At  the  time  such  arguments 
seemed  plausible,  yet  after  all  these  inventions  we 
find  agriculture  suffering  because  farmers  cannot  find 
workmen  to  do  their  work! 

* 

A  FARMER  sends  us  the  following  note,  which  he 
says  expresses  his  ideas  well.  This  opinion  is  cred¬ 
ited  to  Dr.  John  G.  Brooks:' 

Look  with  me  into  an  average  school  house.  Its  arith¬ 
metic,  its  geography,  its  penmanship,  its  bookkeeping 
and  its  reading  book,  which  appeal  to  the  imagination 
of  the  farmer’s  child,  are  still  dominated  by  clerk  and 
trading  point  of  view.  As  one  listens  to  the  teaching  it  is 
as  if  the  one  object  were  to  create  discontent  with  the 
country  life— to  make  every  bright  child  hate  his  sur¬ 
roundings.  The  instruction  seems  to  assume  the  failure 
of  the  farm  life.  The  inexhaustible  charm  and  resource 
of  the  country  have  no  part  in  this  teaching. 

That  ils  ay  too  true  of  the  past.  We  hope  for  a 
brighter  future.  During  the  past  few  years  wonder¬ 
ful  advances  have  been  made  in  the  direction  of  text 
books  for  farm  children.  The  ideal  has  not  been 
reached,  but  it  is  surely  coming.  There  are  still 
some  people  who  argue  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
farm  children  should  have  special  text  books.  The 
old  methods  of  study  and  the  character  of  the  books 
have  done  as  much  as  anything  to  turn  children’s 
attention  away  from  farm  life.  Since  the  farm  was 
not  worthy  of  a  place  in  his  books  the  child  was  led 
to  think  that  he  should  go  away  from  it  to  become 
a  student  or  to  follow  what  were  falsely  taught  to 
be  the  “higher  walks”  of  life.  It  is  a  wise  thing  to 
show  farm  children  that  their  father’s  profession  is 
worthy  of  special  text  books.  We  should  stop  this 


old  game  of  trying  to  fill  up  the  cities  with  the  best 
blood  of  the  country.  Let  us  try  to  hold  it  in  the 
country — where  it  belongs. 

* 

Mr.  Fiei.d,  on  page  802,  tellis  of  hiis  potatoes  which 
gave  over  500  bushels  per  acre  and  netted  27  cents 
per  bushel.  It  was  the  third  consecutive  crop  at  that! 
We  have  known  farmers  in  New  Jersey  to  grow  over 
250  bushels  per  acre  and  net  90  cents.  Out  of  this, 
of  course,  came  the  cost  of  fertilizers,  which  would 
amount  to  $30  or  more  per  acre.  Now  if  the  Jersey- 
man  with  his  90-cent  potatoes  (or  even  60-cent)  could 
duplicate  Mr.  Field’s  crop  without  fertilizer!  Why 
cannot  he  do  so?  We  will  not  say  that  it  cannot  be 
done,  for  no  one  knowis  what  a  single  acre  of  good 
soil,  can  be  made  to  produce.  As  for  growing  crop 
after  crop  of  potatoes,  we  now  have  a  report  of  a  Jer- 
seyman  who  has  grown  potatoes  on  a  piece  of  ground 
for  28  consecutive  years.  We  hear  of  these  things 
now  and  then,  but  the  safest  rule  iis  to  grow  potatoes 
in  a  rotation. 

* 

The  President  has  convened  Congress  so  that  it 
may  by  legislation  ratify  the  reciprocity  treaty  with 
Cuba.  This  treaty  provides  that  for  a  term  of  five 
years,  unless  terminated  sooner,  there  shall  be  a  re¬ 
duction  of  20  per  cent  in  the  duty  on  merchandise 
produced  in  Cuba  and  carried  to  the  United  States. 
Tobacco  is  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  this  reduc¬ 
tion,  and  Cuban  sugar  shall  not  receive  a  greater  re¬ 
duction  than  20  per  cent  during  the  life  of  the  treaty. 
The  United  States  agrees  to  grant  no  other  country 
a  tariff  reduction  on  sugar  during  that  time.  In  re¬ 
turn  for  this  Cuba  grants  a  reduction  of  25,  30  and 
40  per  cent  on  certain  articles.  There  are  both  ma¬ 
terial  and  moral  arguments  in  favor  of  this  tariff 
reduction.  It  will  undoubtedly  increase  our  trade 
with  Cuba,  not  only  in  manufactured  articles  but  in 
dairy  products,  provisions  and  fruit.  This  country  is 
responsible  for  the  Cuban  Republic,  and  it  is  a  part 
of  our  National  duty  to  help  develop  the  industries 
of  Cuba.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chief  opposition  to 
the  treaty  comes  from  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  American  beet  sugar  industry.  The^e  men  argue 
ihat  the  trade  advantage  given  to  Cuban  sugar  will 
cripple  or  destroy  an  industry,  which  promises  to 
provide  a  new  and  profitable  crop  for  American  farm¬ 
ers.  'They  say  wdth  much  truth  that  our  tariff  has 
given  direct  benefit  to  manufacturers,  but  only  in¬ 
direct  benefits  to  agriculture.  Now,  when  we  have  an 
“infant  industry”  of  the  farm  and  a  tariff  that  would 
help  it  directly,  we  are  invited  to  give  this  advantage 
away.  From  this  view  of  the  case  the  beet  sugar 
men  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  opposing  the  treaty. 
The  American  tobacco  growers  made  a  strong  fight 
and  saved  the  tariff  on  their  product,  and  the  beet 
sugar  men  hoiie  to  do  the  same.  It  does  not  seem  to 
us,  however,  that  they  will  succeed  in  doing  so. 


BREVITIES. 

The  apple  box  is  surely  coming. 

When  does  patience  become  a  vice? 

Let  the  upright  man  be  downright  in  eaniest. 

The  “sportsmen”  make  game  of  the  game  laws. 

Macedonia  seems  to  be  the  dark  meat  in  Turkey.  Is 
there  any  white  meat? 

The  Arizona  Station  calculates  that  an  acre  of  Alfalfa 
will  yield  56  pounds  of  honey! 

It  is  said  that  gypsum  and  ground  birch  twigs  are 
used  to  make  an  imitation  tea ! 

Sure  to  be  disgusted  with  his  returns— the  man  who 
puts  second-class  apples  in  a  box  package. 

Let  your  Winter  amusements  be  selected  with  the  idea 
of  bringing  the  family  together,  rather  than  driving  its 
members  apart. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  nail  up  loose  boards  on  barn 
or  chicken  house,  or  to  replace  cracked  window  panes 
with  whole  ones. 

Baled  Alfalfa  hay  can  be  bought  at  points  in  Colorado 
at  $7.50  to  $8  per  ton.  St.  Louis  seems  to  be  about  as  fai’ 
east  as  this  hay  gets. 

Here  is  a  note  from  a  reader  in  Australia: 

“The  R.  N.-Y.  is  just  as  useful  here,  in  Australia,  as  it 
is  in  your  own  States,  and  I  value  it  so  well  since  I  have 
commenced  taking  it,  I  could  not  very  well  do  with¬ 
out  it.”  * 

If  the  “breakfast  foods”  do  not  lessen  the  demand  for 
flour  and  bread,  what  do  they  replace?  We  think  it  Is 
meat  chiefly.  These  foods  and  good  fruit  are  teaching 
the  people  that  man  is  not  of  necessity  a  carnivorous 
animal. 

Those  who  have  lived  on  the  plains  know  that  “buffalo 
chips”  are  used  as  fuel.  It  is  not  generally  known  that 
last  Winter,  during  the  coal  famine,  street  sweepings 
here  in  New  York  were  pressed  into  bricks  to  be  used 
in  place  of  coal! 

The  eggs  of  the  Cabbage  maggot  are  laid  on  the  ground 
soon  after  the  plants  are  set  out.  The  insects  make 
their  way  as  soon  as  hatched  to  the  stem,  where  they 
gnaw  or  scrape  the  surface  and  thus  absorb  the  plant 
juice.  Decay  then  sets  in. 

Why  shouldn’t  the  farm  power  be  attached  to  the 
family  washing  machine,  as  suggested  on  first  page? 
The  women  have  a  right  to  the  help,  and  there  is  no 
reason  w’hy  steam  should  not  do  such  duty  on  the  farm, 
as  well  as  in  the  city  laundry. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — An  explosion  at  Iona  Island,  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  River,  on  which  is  a  United  States  naval  magazine, 
three  miles  from  Peekskill,  November  4,  killed  six  men, 
wounded  several  badly  and  destroyed  completely  two 
shell  houses,  besides  damaging  two  others.  With  a 
crash  and  a  roar  which  shook  Peekskill,  the  first  shell 
house  exploded,  and  for  an  hour  thereafter  there  was  a 
rattle  of  minor  explosions  and  bursting  shells.  Over  the 
island  hung  a  great  pall  of  white  smoke  under  which 
burst  forth  lurid  flames  which  completed  the  work  of 
destruction  the  gunpowder  had  begun.  The  shells  which 
did  the  damage  ranged  from  13  inches  down.  They  were 
filled  with  the  highest  power  smokeless  powder,  which 
has  come  extensively  into  use  since  the  Cuban  war. 
Fragments  of  them  are  scattered  promiscuously  all  over 

the  10  acres  of  the  island . Bayard  Henry  was 

appointed  November  6  receiver  for  D.  Landreth  &  Sons, 
seed  merchants  of  Philadelphia.  The  house  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  country,  having  been  founded  in  1784  by 
David  Landreth,  who  came  from  England.  The  business 
has  been  conducted  by  succeeding  generations  of  the 
same  family,  and  the  firm  owns  extensive  seed  farms  in 
Bucks  County,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.,  and  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.  It  also  has  stor  "ristol  and  Jamaica, 

L.  I.  J.  Levering  Jones,  counsel  for  the  firm,  said 
November  7,  in  explaining  the  firm’s  plight:  “There 
have  been  many  changes  in  business  methods  in  late 
years,  but  the  firm  has  pursued  old  methods.  They  were 
kind  and  thoughtful  for  the  men  they  employed.  When 
the  harvests  were  over  and  other  employers  would  have 
sent  their  workers  off  to  get  through  the  Winter  as  they 
might,  the  Landreths  tided  them  over  the  cold  season, 
when  there  was  little  or  nothing  for  the  men  to  do.  It 
was  humane,  and  the  firm  felt  they  could  afford  it.  They 
were  always  on  the  best  terms  with  their  workmen,  and 
the  latter  worked  for  them  for  years.  When  old  age 
finally  overtook  them  the  firm  did  not  ruthlessly  turn 
them  off,  but  kept  them  from  want  by  small  pensions. 
There  has  been  a  great  development  in  the  seed  busi¬ 
ness  in  Philadelphia  in  recent  years;  there  has  been 
more  and  keener  competition.  With  the  Landreths  pur¬ 
suing  their  old  methods,  business  began  to  shrink.  Ks 
to  the  future,  liquidation  as  quickly  as  possible,  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  business,  is  the  best  both  for  the 
firm  and  the  creditors.  The  liabilities  are  about  $150,000 
and  the  assets  very  little.  An  attempt  was  made  in  the 
Summer  to  compromise  with  creditors  on  a  basis  of  50 
cents  on  the  dollar.  Against  this  some  creditors  pro¬ 
tested,  demanding  more,  and  the  bankruptcy  proceed¬ 
ings  finally  resulted.’’  ....  Fire  in  the  Kearsarge 
Mine,  six  miles  from  Virginia  City,  Mont.,  November  6, 
killed  nine  men,  among  them  Superintendent  R.  B.  Tur¬ 
ner,  of  Butte,  one  of  the  best-known  mining  men  in  the 

Northwest . The  efforts  of  ex-Senator  Pettigrew 

and  Marion  Butler  to  establish  a  coiony  of  Boers  in  Mex¬ 
ico  have  failed.  As  the  representatives  of  a  syndicate 
of  American  capitalists  they  purchased  800,000  acres  of 
land  adjacent  to  the  Gulf  coast  between  Tampico  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande.  This  land  was  purchased 
with  the  view  of  settling  Boer  families  thereon.  Gen. 
Lategan,  Capt.  O’Donnell  and  M.  M.  Ventor,  who  repre¬ 
sent  the  Boers  seeking  new  homes  in  Mexico,  have  just 
visited  the  Pettigrew-Butler  property  and  say  that  it  is 
unfavorable  for  colonization  purposes.  A  Boer  colony  of 
50  families  is  being  established  near  Santa  Rosalia,  State 

of  Chihuahua,  Mexico . Twenty  thousand  acres 

of  the  finest  timber  land  of  Pennsylvania  on  North 
Mountain,  near  Wilkesbarre,  is  being  so  badly  damaged 
by  porcupines  that  expert  hunters  have  been  engaged  to 
exterminate  them.  The  animals  are  in  such  numbers 
that  acres  of  trees  have  been  destroyed  in  a  few  months. 
The  porcupines  eat  the  bark  in  circles  around  the  trunks 

of  the  trees . November  10,  Miss  May  Goelet,  of 

New  York,  was  married  in  that  city  to  the  Duke  of 
Roxburghe.  The  bride  was  absolutely  mobbed  by  curi¬ 
osity  seekers,  who  even  climbed  into  her  carriage  and 
fingered  her  clothes,  and  a  large  force  of  police  was  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  the  church  clear.  Many  of  tlie  carriages 
containing  guests  could  not  reach  the  church  on  account 
of  the  crowd,  the  occupants  being  compelled  to  get  out 
and  struggle  through  the  mob.  It  is  asserted  that  some 
women  were  even  guilty  of  sliding  down  a  coal-hole  into 
the  church  cellar,  whence  they  were  ignominiously  re¬ 
moved.  » 

ADMINISTRATION.— The  delay  in  making  public  the 
long  expected  Bristow  report  on  the  postal  service  scan¬ 
dals  has  excited  comment  in  Washington.  The  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Postmaster-General  and  Mr.  Bristow  are  trying 
to  decide  just  how  much  of  the  report  to  make  public. 
The  report  proper,  with  exhibits  and  testimony,  consists 
of  over  a  million  words,  and  is  a  most  formidable  look¬ 
ing  document.  It  was  at  first  decided  to  make  public  an 
abstract  of  50,000  words  and  permit  the  various  news¬ 
papers  to  print  such  portions  as  desired.  After  con¬ 
siderable  discussion,  however,  Mr.  Bristow  was  told  to 
make  a  25,000  word  abstract,  and  was  later  told  to  cut 
this  to  about  12,500  words.  Mr.  Bristow  protested  that 
it  was  impossible  to  tell  the  straight  out  story  of  the 
postal  service  scandal  investigation  within  this  limit, 
much  less  to  deal  with  the  ramifications  of  the  inquiry, 
but  said  he  would  do  his  best.  When  still  another  order 
came  from  the  Postmaster-General  instructing  him  to 
make  a  6,000-word  abstract  of  his  million-word  report, 
Mr.  Bristow  declared  it  couldn’t  be  done.  The  Post¬ 
master-General  was  insistent,  however,  urging  that  he 
wanted  the  abstract  made  so  brief  that  any  and  every 
newspaper  would  print  it  all.  Mr.  Payne  and  Mr.  Bris¬ 
tow  are  urging  their  opposing  views  on  President  Roose¬ 
velt.  Mr.  Bristow  gives  H.  R.  Rand,  former  confidential 
secretary  to  the  Postmaster-General,  who  left  the  Post 
Office  Department  on  June  1,  on  “indefinite  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  without  pay”  and  never  came  back,  a  clean  bill 
of  health  with  regard  to  the  serious  charges  against  him, 
made  during  the  progress  of  the  scandal  inquiry.  Mr. 
Itand  was  accused  of  being  an  active  supporter  of  the 
Parish  Ice  Claim  lobby,  which  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress  endeavored  to  secure  a  big  appropriation  from 
the  Government  for  ice  that  melted  during  the  Civil  War. 

.  .  .  .  The  extra  session  of  Congress  convened  No¬ 
vember  9.  The  President’s  message  was  brief,  and  re¬ 
lated  chiefly  to  reciprocity  with  Cuba. 


GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— November  3  the  Isth¬ 
mus  of  Panama  seceded  from  Colombia,  and  revolution 
began.  American  marines  were  landed  from  the  Nash¬ 
ville  to  protect  Americans  and  other  foreigners.  The 
State  Department  recognized  the  new  government  No¬ 
vember  G.  Rear  Admiral  John  G.  Walker,  chairman  of 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Committee,  left  Washington  Novem¬ 
ber  8  in  the  United  States  yacht  Mayflower  for  Colon, 
under  instructions  from  the  President  and  Secretary  Hay 
to  secure  information  necessary  for  negotiating  a  canal 
treaty  with  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 
Admiral  Walker  will  return  to  Washington  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  will  make  a  report  in  the  nature  of  a 
supplement  to  the  extensive  report  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission.  It  is  alleged  that  the  de  facto  government 
of  the  Isthmus  is  willing  to  grant  all  the  concessions 
which  Secretary  Hay  sought  vainly  to  obtain  from  Co¬ 
lombia  in  framing  the  Hay-Herran  treaty,  recently  re¬ 
jected  by  the  Senate  at  Bogota,  and  that  the  commission 
coming  to  this  country  will-  have  full  powers  to  accede  to 
the  wishes  of  this  Government.  While  circumstances 
may  cause  the  Administration  to  insist  upon  authority 
to  police  the  entire  Isthmus — that  is,  the  territory  em¬ 
braced  within  the  former  Colombian  State  of  Panama 
and  now  controlled  by  the  Isthmian  de  facto  Govern¬ 
ment — the  present  wish  of  the  Administration  is  not  to 
Insist  upon  greater  privileges  than  were  sought  from 
Colombia.  The  new  treaty  will  give  to  the  United  States 
actual  sovereignty  over  a  canal  strip  six  miles  wide,  or 
a  lease  in  perpetuity  of  that  strip,  with  the  right  to  police 
it  and  to  control  its  sanitation.  A  report  that  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  already  been  assured  that  the  four 
islands  called  Perico,  Naos,  Culebra  and  Flamenco,  in 
Panama  harbor,  will  be  ceded  to  the  United  States,  is 
not  to  be  doubted,  in  view  of  the  known  willingness  of 
de  facto  government  to  grant  every  concession  that  will 
insure  the  construction  of  the  canal.  There  is  no  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  Administration  to  curtail,  in  the  new 
treaty,  the  pecuniary  terms  obtained  by  Colombia  in  the 
Hay-Herran  convention. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Cheviot  Sheep  Society  will  be  held  at  the 
Transit  House,  Chicago,  Monday  evening.  November  30, 
1!'03.  The  election  of  officers  will  be  by  mail  ballot.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  as  they  now  appear: 
Those  to  be  elected  are  a  president  in  place  of  C.  E. 
Plumb;  vice-president  in  place  of  R.  L.  Davidson;  secre¬ 
tary  in  place  of  F.  E.  Dawley;  treasurer  in  place  of  A. 
H.  Elliott,  and  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  to 
serve  three  years  in  place  of  H.  H.  Keim. 

The  Association  of  Official  Horticultural  Inspectors  will 
meet  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  November  16-20,  in  connection 
with  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Agricultural  Col¬ 
leges  and  Experiment  Stations.  The  meeting  will  be  an 
important  one  because  of  the  rapid  development  of  legis¬ 
lative  control  throughout  the  country,  and  the  topics  al¬ 
ready  presented  for  discussion  include:  “What  provisions 
in  our  Inspection  laws  are  likely  to  prove  unconstitutional 
if  attacked?”  “The  attitude  of  Nurserymen’s  associa¬ 
tions  toward  inspection  laws.”  “To  what  protection  is 
a  nurseryman  entitled  as  against  scale-infested  sur¬ 
roundings?”  “What  is  the  status  of  fumigation  in  justi¬ 
fying  the  sale  of  nursery  stock  exposed  to  infestation?  ’ 

The  American  Shropshire  Registry  Association  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  December  2,  1903,  10.30  A.  M.,  at  the 
Record  Building,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  during  the 
International  Live  Stock  show.  There  will  be  a  sale  in 
the  pavilion,  same  afternoon,  of  high-class  Shropshires. 

The  twenty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ayrshire 
Breeders’  Association  will  be  held  at  Stanwix  Hall,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.,  December  2.  There  will  be  the  usual  ad¬ 
dresses  and  discussions,  followed  by  a  banquet  in  the 
evening. 

•  The  thirty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana  State 
Grange  will  be  held  at  Warsaw,  Ind.,  December  8-10. 

The  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  at  Delaware,  O.,  December  9-11. 


BREAKFAST  FOODS  AND  FLOUR. 

The  so-called  “breakfast  foods”  are  now  eaten  in 
enormous  quantities.  It  is  generally  thought  that  the 
use  of  these  cereals  has  lessened  the  demand  for  flour, 
but  it  would  seem  from  the  following  reports  that  this 
is  not  so: 

In  our  opinion,  the  use  of  cereals  and  breakfast  foods 
has  not  affected  the  sale  of  wheat  flour  to  any  appre¬ 
ciable  extent.  We  are  selling  as  much  wheat  flour  as  we 
ever  did.  park  &  tilford. 

New  York. 

Regarding  the  consumption  of  flour,  would  say  that 
we  do  not  think  the  various  cereals  or  breakfast  foods 
have  in  any  way  curtailed  it,  but  add  to  the  consumption 
of  wheat  and  oats,  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  cereals 
are  manufactured  from  these  grains. 

Oneonta,  N.  Y.  oneonta  milling  co. 

From  our  rather  extensive  observation  we  hardly  think 
that  the  “ready-to-eat”  products  have  affected  the  sales 
of  Winter  wheat  flours  to  any  extent  whatever.  The  ener¬ 
getic  and  extensive  advertising  campaigns  which  have 
been  conducted  by  the  “ready-to-eat”  people  have  been 
the  means  of  interesting  a  great  many  people  in  a 
cereal  for  their  breakfast,  who  have  never  eaten  cereals 
before.  These  cereals,  however,  are  of  such  a  light  na¬ 
ture  that  we  do  not  believe  it  will  interfere  very  nriuch 
with  any  other  commodity  which  was  eaten  at  a  former 
period.  Particularly  would  this  be  true  of  flour,  as  flour 
does  not  enter  very  largely  into  the  ordinary  breakfast. 
It  has  not  affected  our  business  even  on  rolled  oats,  as 
the  volume  of  business  we  are  doing  to-day  is  consider¬ 
ably  larger  than  it  was  last  year;  and,  in  fact,  every 
year  is  showing  a  steady  and  healthy  growth  on  rolled 
oats.  THE  GREAT  WESTERN  CEREAI,  CO. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

CROP  NOTES. 

I  think  acreage  of  potatoes  about  the  same  as  last  year, 
but  have  had  considerable  rot.  Hard  to  say  what  amount 
is  left,  but  will  not  be  a  large  crop.  Farmers  are  not 
selling  freely,  mostly  going  in  the  cellars;  quality  very 
good.  G.  T. 

Owego,  N.  Y. 

We  have  just  finished  gathering  the  finest  crop  of 
apples  ever  raised  in  Nova  Scotia.  We  are  not  large 
orchardists  in  this  district.  I  have  600  barrels  and  many 
have  that  and  up  to  1,200.  but  we  will  soon  double  this. 
1  think  within  a  mile  there  are  6,000  barrels  raised  this 
year,  and  prices  are  holding  up  well.  The  majority  of 
growers  ship  to  London  cn  their  own  account,  c.  m.  l. 

Nova  Scotia. 

In  our  judgment  the  present  prices  of  corn  and  oats  are 
not  very  far  out  of  line.  They  may  fall  off  a  little,  es¬ 
pecially  corn,  when  the  new  crop  begins  to  move.  We 
have  had  a  decline  of  about  nine  cents  during  the  past 
month  on  corn,  and  a  good  many  good  people  figure  that 
this  is  enough  to  put  the  price  on  a  proper  basis,  but  as 
above  we  would  not  be  surprised  to  see  some  little  fur¬ 
ther  decline  before  long.  Oat  prices  are  not  far  away 


Irom  their  true  value,  as  the  crop  is  not  large,  es¬ 
pecially  through  the  Middle  States  the  yield  is  very  light 
on  account  of  the  quality.  Here  in  the  Northwest  we 
have  the  best  oats  that  have  been  raised  this  year,  a 
large  proportion  of  them  being  very  good  weight  and 
color.  The  cereal  companies  have  been  up  to  present 
time  good  buyers  of  them,  and  they  have  been  selling 
very  readily  through  the  Western  States  at  fair  prices, 
we  think.  In  view  of  the  large  hay  crop,  abundant  corn 
crop,  fair  oat  crop,  and  the  very  large  demand  for  flour, 
we  consider  the  present  prices  of  feed  stuffs  somewhat 
high,  and  feel  that  before  long  the  supply  will  force 
values  lower.  e.  s.  woodworth  &  co. 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

This  county  is  famous  for  its  immense  yields  of  corn, 
tne  land  being  mostly  level  and  soil  very  fertile,  particu- 
iariy  m  the  southern  part,  where  corn  is  raised  almost 
exclusively,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  acres  of  it.  The 
weather  was  unfavorable  the  greater  part  of  the  Spring 
and  Summer,  but  the  Fall  has  been  remarkably  fine;  no 
trost  to  do  any  damage  till  October  24,  and  even  the 
latest  planting  has  ripened.  The  crop  is  not  up  to  the 
average,  but  has  exceeded  the  expectations  of  everyone; 
price  40  cents  per  100.  c.  b 

Henry  Co.,  O.  _ 


NOTES  FROM  BENJAMIN  BUCKMAN. 

I^sn’t  E.  Van  Alstyne  a  little  contradictory  on  page  737 
when  he  says.  “A  stranger  could  scarcely  tell  there  had 
been  any  hogs  in  the  orchard  by  any  signs  of  rooting,” 
ip  lines,  “If  one  has  an  old  orchard 

that  has  lain  long  in  sod  they  (the  hogs)  will  do  a  more 
thorough  job  than  any  horse  plow?”  As  to  the  Woolly 
aphis  discussed  on  page  738  I  feel  certain  that  they  live 
on  other  plants  besides  the  apple,  for  I  have  seen  them 
on  the  roots  of  burdock,  and  I  have  dug  our  ground, 
several  rods  round  from  any  apple  tree,  that  was  fairly 
infested  with  them.  I  sprayed  a  small  apple  tree  in 
1902  with  coal  oil  through  an  atomizer  a  hall  dozen  times 
during  the  Summer,  killing  all  on  the  body  and  foliage 
of  the  tree  each  time,  yet  at  frost  they  were  just  as 
plentiful  as  ever.  I  suppose  ants  brought  them  up  each 
time  from  the  roots. 

BISMARCK  APPLE  is  practically  worthless  here,  be¬ 
cause  of  blight.  It  is  one  of  the  worst  blighters  we  have. 
1  have  had  the  variety  for  eight  years,  and  have  had  to 
propagate  it  three  times  to  save  the  variety.  It  often 
blooms  and  is  probably  an  early  bearer,  but  the  blossom¬ 
ing  twig  is  always  killed  back  by  blight  and  I  have  never 
had  a  single  specimen. 

THOMAS  BLACK  WALNUT  bore  last  year  here  for 
the  first  time.  I  got  it  in  the  East,  Pennsylvania  I 
tnink.  It  IS  not  so  large  and  fine  as  I  had  hoped.  We 
have  hundreds  of  seedlings  in  this  State  that  are  just 
as  large  and  good— many  that  are  better.  I  would  like 
to  know  who  has  selected  or  bred  this  nut  until  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  large  or  fine  variety  was  obtained. 


SENSIBLE  TALK  ABOUT  GINSENG.— The  wiid  root 
IS  becoming  very  scarce  in  the  best  localities,  such  as 
New  England,  New  York  and  Canada.  There  is  yet  a 
lair  supply  in  the  South  and  Southwest,  but  nothing  like 
It  has  been  in  years  gone  by.  The  cultivated  root  has 
practically  cut  but  little  figure  in  the  ginseng  market  as 
yet.  This  season  will  put  a  number  of  pounds  on  the 
market,  the  extent  of  which  cannot  be  as  yet  ascertained. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  cultivation  of  ginseng 
IS  somewhat  a  novelty  although  I  may  be  mistaken;  I 
certainly  hope  that  I  am.  There  are  some  gardens  now 
in  seemingly  prosperous  condition,  and  a  large  sum  of 
money  is  invested  in  the  cultivation  of  ginseng.  The 
high  prices  charged  by  the  growers  for  seed  and  also 
plants  is  a  farce.  The  men  buying  at  the  prices  now 
asked  by  the  growers  will,  in  my  judgment,  be  a  long 
time  in  getting  back  their  money.  It  is  an  undertaking 
that  will  bear  a  great  deal  of  caution.  In  a  small  way 
and  by  thorough  business  and  practical  men  it  can  be 
made  profitable,  but  nothing  like  the  big  sum  put  on 
paper  by  men  advertising  to  sell  root  and  seed.  The  way 
people  have  gone  wild  over  the  matter  I  think  that  if 
growing  should  prove  successful  the  market  would 
break  on  such  high  prices  as  are  now  being  paid  for 
cultivated  roots.  Should  silver  advance  to  a  high  value, 
then  the  price  of  ginseng  would  be  much  better.  The 
ma^et  has  greatly  improved  from  last  season,  and  up 
to  October  1  was  extra  good.  Silver  advanced  in  China 
and  root  was  scarce  at  Hong  Kong,  and  keen  competition 
touched  a  range  of  prices  never  before  reached.  A  re¬ 
action  soon  took  place,  however,  with  a  lower  range  of 
prices,  due.  it  is  reported,  to  large  stocks  held  back  by 
Chinese  merchants  and  thrown  upon  the  market  in  larger 
quantities  than  the  market  would  bear  at  so  high  a  price. 
This  goes  to  show  that  only  a  limited  amount  can  be 
used  at  exorbitant  high  prices.  I  am  cultivating  the 
root  in  a  small  way,  obtaining  my  plants  from  the  South 
grown  wild.  Lemuel  black. 

New  Jersey.  _ 


STORING  POTATOES.— Given  a  cellar  deep  and  cool 
m  which  temperature  will  not  vary  much  from  outside 
condition,  not  running  higher  than  10  degrees  above 
freezing,  such  varieties  of  potatoes  as  the  Rural  No.  2, 
Carman  No.  3,  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  I.iivingston,  Banner  or 
like  sorts,  the  shrinkage  by  March  15  should  not  be  over 
five  bushels  in  100.  Early  varieties  that  will  stand  up 
with  the  E’arly  Ohio,  should  weigh  out  close  to  92  or  ^ 
bushels.  Most  of  the  early  potatoes  grown  by  farmers 
would  shrink  10  to  12  bushels  per  100  from  use  of  pota¬ 
toes  that  do  not  hold  weight  well,  and  a  storage  that 
invariably  gets  too  warm.  Potatoes  keep  best  by  being 
at  same  time  damp  and  cool.  w.  e.  i. 

Cable,  Wis.  _ 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

No  cow  barn  can  be  said  to  be  modern  nowadays  that 
has  not  been  supplied  with  the  individual  watering  basin. 
S.  Cheney  &  Son,  Box  306.  Manlius,  N.  Y.,  offer  a  prac¬ 
tical  and  satisfactory  basin.  If  interested  write  this  firm 
for  full  information. 

Out-of-Town  Purchasing  Bureau,  63  Barclay  St.,  New 
York  City,  wants  to  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  the 
city  stores  and  markets  and  will  give  personal  attention 
to  any  orders  given  them— you  pay  the  same  price  as 
if  you  could  go  to  the  store  yourself  and  get  the  benefit  of 
their  experience  in  buying  and  selecting. 

Patent  claims  have  been  allowed  to  Chas.  F.  Speed 
on  a  new  device  for  telephones  known  as  the  “Lightning 
Arrester,”  the  principal  claim  being  the  pencil  fuse  with 
a  shell  of  carbon.  This  appliance  is  made  by  the  Key¬ 
stone  Electric  Telegraph  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Any  of  our 
readers  who  are  interested  in  telephones  in  any  way  will 
do  well  to  write  to  this  company  for  their  green  cata¬ 
logue  which  will  be  sent  free.  It  contains  information 
worth  knowing. 

If  you  are  interested  in  sawmills  or  grinding  mills 
drop  a  line  to  the  De  Loach  Mill  Mfg.  Co..  Atlanta,  Ga., 
and  ask  for  their  catalogue.  It  is  an  aftractive  booklet 
and  has  the  additional  interest  of  being  printed  entire 
from  the  printing  plant  of  the  manufacturers  in  their 
own  factory.  The  new  factory  was  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit  a  year  ago,  and  it 
is  now  finished.  It  promised  to  be  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  modern  factories  that  we  have  ‘  yet  seen  in 
any  line. 

The  Humphrey  Poultry  Book  will  be  sent  free  to  all 
our  readers  who  will  drop  a  postal  card  asking  for  it. 
It  isn’t  as  big  as  an  encyclopedia  and  it  doesn’t  pretend 
to  tell  everything  about  fowls,  but  it  does  contain  a 
good  many  valuable  pointers  on  feeding  and  brooding, 
which  everyone  who  owns  chickens  may  ponder  with 
profit.  Of  course  it  touches  on  the  Humphrey  products — 
the  famous  Humphrey  open-hopper  bone-cutter.  Rapid 
clover  cutter.  Pure-Air  brooder  and  other  supplies.  On 
the  bone  cutters  the  company  has  made  a  general  re¬ 
duction  in  price  for  this  season.  Send  vour  name  to-day 
to  Humphrey,  Fall  Street  Factory,  Joliet,  Ill.  '' 
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Woman  and  Home 


From  Day  to  Day. 

THANKSGIVING  SONG. 

Let’s  sing  a  song  o’  thankfulness  for  all 
our  blessings  past, 

Though  the  morning  found  the  twilight  and 
the  blossoms  met  the  blast; 

Let’s  say  that  on  the  way 
We  were  happy  for  a  day, 

And  though  we  mourned  the  Winter,  we 
knew  the  flowers  of  May! 

Let’s  sing  a  song  of  thankfulness  for 
hearts  that  truly  beat; 

Even  if  we  missed  the  mountain  top,  the 
valley’s  shades  are  sweet; 

Let’s  dream  that  God  does  best! 

Though  the  thorns  be  at  the  breast. 

We  shall  dream  His  dreams  of  silence,  reap 
the  roses  of  His  rest! 

— P.  L.  Stanton,  in  Atlanta  Constitution. 

* 

Citron  melon  cooked  with  cranberries 
makes  a  very  agreeable  sauce,  attractive 
in  appearance.  Cook  a  quart  of  citron, 
peeled  and  cut  into  squares,  in  just 
water  enough  to  cover,  until  tender; 
then  add  1^4  cupful  of  cranberries  and 
two  heaping  cupfuls  of  sugar;  cook  20 
minutes  longer,  and  set  aside  to  cool. 
It  will  keep  well  for  some  time  with¬ 
out  canning, 

A  farmer’s  wife  offers  this  useful  sug¬ 
gestion  in  the  Woman’s  Home  Com¬ 
panion: 

Th.at  most-dreaded  duty  of  mending 
grain  sacks,  which  always  falls  to  the  lot 
of  the  farmer’s  wife,  may  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum  by  covering  one  side  of  the 
patch  with  flour  paste.  The  paste  is  made 
by  mixing  the  flour  with  cold  water.  Place 
the  patch  with  the  paste  side  downward 
upon  the  hole,  having  first  turned  the  sack 
wrong  side  out.  Iron  down  for  a  few  sec¬ 
onds  with  a  very  hot  flat-iron.  Throw  the 
sacks  over  a  line  or  clothes-bars  until 
thoroughly  dried.  From  my  own  experi¬ 
ence  I  know  that  patches  put  on  in  this 
way  will  last  for  years. 

9 

In  frying  eggs  to  serve  with  ham  or 
bacon,  the  best  results  are  obtained  if 
the  fat  is  all  poured  but  of  the  pan, 
which  is  then  wiped  perfectly  clean,  and 
just  enough  clear  fat  returned  to  the  pan 
to  cook  the  eggs.  Let  them  cook  slowly, 
and  do  not  frizzle  hard.  This  pljan  pre¬ 
vents  the  appearance  of  unsightly 
charred  specks  on  the  eggs.  Perhaps 
the  family  taste  demands  that  the  eggs 
be  turned  over  and  fried  on  both  sides, 
which"  the  Bowery  restaurants  are  said 
to  describe  as  “white  wings  sunny  side 
down,’’  but  even  in  this  case  the  frying 
should  not  be  carried  to  the  stage  where 
the  yolks  are  a  cheesy  mass,  and  the 
whites  suggestive  of  rubber  shoes. 

« 

Some  unusual  scent  sachets  seen  in  a 
New  York  druggist’s  were  described  as 
a  Vienna  novelty.  They  were  made  of 
wheat  straws  about  15  inches  long,  with 
the  head  of  grain  attached.  The  bundle 
of  straw  was  tied  together  with  baby 
ribbon  four  or  five  inches  from  each  end, 
and  the  center  filled  with  an  oval  pad  of 
scented  cotton  batting.  Baby  ribbon  was 
woven  in  and  out  of  the  straws,  so  that 
the  sachet  was  formed  of  ribbon  and 
straw  basket  work.  The  shape  was  a 
long  oval.  We  imagine  that  the  heads 
were  tied  together  first,  Ifie  pad  put  in 
place  and  the  lower  end  tied  before  the 
ribbon  was  woven  in.  Tbe  effect  was 
very  pretty. 

We  wish  that,  at  the  beginning  of  cold 
weather,  farm  women  everywhere  would 
make  a  faithful  promise  to  get  more 
than  a  taste  of  fresh  outside  air  every 
day  through  Winter,  except  when  the 
weather  is  too  inclement  for  comfort  or 
safety.  We  cannot  expect  to  hibernate 
like  the  bears,  and  we  are  all  entitled  to 
a  certain  amount  of  fresh  oxygen  needed 
to  keep  the  fires  of  our  bodies  burning 
brightly.  Children  and  young  girls  find 
enough  joy  in  physical  exercise  to  go 


out  in  cold  weather  for  the  pleasure  of 
it,  but  too  many  of  the  mothers  and 
older  sisters  on  the  farm  only  go  out  in 
Winter  when  they  have  to.  “House 
nerves’’  are  the  natural  result;  a  count¬ 
less  train  of  ills,  both  of  body  and  mind, 
which  take  all  the  joy  and  zest  from 
living.  A  brisk  walk  or  an  outdoor 
romp  with  the  children,  in  the  frosty 
air  of  a  clear  Winter  day,  is  a  sovereign 
cure  for  the  blues.  We  cannot  diffuse 
sunshine  in  the  household  without 
absorbing  some  of  it  out  of  doors. 

* 

We  heard  recently  of  a  little  boy 
whose  grandfather  was  a  minister,  who 
could  never  be  induced  to  enter  the 
church.  The  little  fellow,  frequently 
sent  upon  errands  from  the  parsonage, 
just  across  the  way  from  the  church, 
would  stand  outside  the  door  of  the 
study,  part  of  the  church  building,  and 
call  to  his  grandfather.  Arguments, 
persuasion,  even  punishment,  all  proved 
unavailing  to  induce  him  to  go  in. 
Finally  the  grandfather  himself  under¬ 
took  to  labor  with  his  small  and  devoted 
descendant.  Taking  the  child  in  his 
arms,  he  explained  that  the  church  was 
a  particularly  safe  place  to  enter,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  God’s  house 

“That’s  just  why  I’m  afraid  of  it,’’ 
confessed  the  little  boy  timidly.  “I’m 
afraid  of  the  Zeal.’’ 

“Afraid  of  the  Zeal,  child!  What  can 
you  mean?’’  cried  the  grandfather.  And 
the  child,  after  much  coaxing  and  en¬ 
couragement,  explained  that  he  had  lived 
in  terror  of  the  church  ever  since  he 
had  heard  some  one  repeat  the  text: 
“The  zeal  of  thine  house  hath  eaten  me 
up.’’ 


Mrs.  Trask’s  Revolt. 

Mrs.  Trask  was  in  tears.  This  always 
irritated  Nahum,  and  he  got  up  and  left 
the  room,  shutting  the  door  with  em¬ 
phasis.  If  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
expressing  his  opinions  when  there  was 
no  audience  he  would  have  said  that  he 
was  a  much  abused  individual  with  a 
wife  who  tried  to  discourage  his  every 
effort  toward  prosperity.  But  Nahum 
never  talked  unless  there  were  appre¬ 
ciative  ears  to  hear,  so  he  walked  slow¬ 
ly  toward  the  barn  in  sulky  silence. 

The  Trasks  had  been  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  for  two  years.  Not  much  was 
known  of  them,  except  that  they  had 
lived  in  a  good  many  different  places 
and  had  been  pretty  poor  in  all  of  them. 
The  men  shrewdly  guessed  that  Nahum 
lacked  the  faculty  for  getting  on.  Some 
of  the  women,  however,  blamed  Mrs. 
Trask.  They  did  not  all  express  their 
opinions,  but  they  secretly  believed  that 
she  was  one  of  those  women  who  like 
the  excitement  of  moving  and  are  never 
contented  in  one  place  for  long  at  a 
time.  It  may  seem  strange  that  they 
should  have  thought  this  way,  but  when 
it  is  explained  that  Nahum  had  a  mag¬ 
netic  personality  and  a  charming  way 
of  talking,  it  will  be  understood.  Mrs. 
Trask,  on  the  other  hand,  was  quiet  and 
reserved,  seldom  going  among  the 
neighbors.  The  women  resented  this, 
and  they  also  resented  the  expression 
of  patient  resignation  on  her  face.  The 
Idea  of  her  looking  like  that,  when  she 
had  such  a  nice  husband! 

When  Nahum  judged  that  the  storm 
was  over,  he  returned  to  the  house  and 
to  the  fray. 

“Now,  Sarah,’’  he  saiu  in  a  business¬ 
like  tone — he  was  always  business-like 
and  clear-headed  when  he  wanted  to 
have  his  own  way — “I  have  made  up 
my  mind,  and  nothing  you  can  say  will 
change  it.  You  always  oppose  my  plans, 
no  matter  what  they  are.  I’ve  got  so  [ 


expect  it,  and  it  don’t  have  any  effect 
whatever  on  my  opinions.  You’ve  got 
to  make  up  your  mind  to  this  change 
sooner  or  later,  and  it  will  be  much 
pleasanter  for  me  if  you  do  it  sooner.” 

“But,  Nahum,”  she  pleaded,  “we  are 
doing  better  here  than  we  ever  did  any¬ 
where  else  in  our  lives.  Why  not  let 
well  enough  alone?” 

“H’mph!”  Nahum  sneered,  “what’s 
the  use  to  grub  along  this  way  when 
we  can  do  a  thousand  times  better?” 
“I’m  afraid  we  wouldn’t  do  better — ” 
“Afraid!”  interrupted  Nahum  scorn¬ 
fully.  “Afraid!  No  one  ever  amounted 
to  anything  who  was  afraid.” 

“But  Oregon,  Nahum!  It  is  so  far. 
How  can  we  get  there?  Remember 
there  are  six  of  us.” 

“I  remember — everything,”  said  Na¬ 
hum  expansively.  “And  I  am  glad  to 
notice  that  you  begin  to  see  s'^nse. 
When  you  begin  to  ask  about  ways  and 
means  I  always  know  that  you  are  com¬ 
ing  around.  Well,  then,  in  the  first 
place  I’m  not  going  to  take  you  and  the 
children  this  Fall.  I’m  going  out  there 
alone,  and  through  the  Winter  I’m 
going  to  get  ready  to  send  for  you  In 
the  Spring.” 

“But  how  are  you  going  to  get  the 
money?” 

“I’m  going  to  put  another  mortgage 
on  the  place  to  get  my  fare,  and  in  the 
Spring  you  can  sell  the  farm  to  get 
yours  and  the  children’s.” 

“Mortgage!”  How  Sarah  hated  the 
word!  She  did  not  ask  Nahum  what 
they  were  to  live  on,  nor  how  they  were 
to  pay  the  interest  money.  He  had 
thought  of  everything,  so  ne  had  prob¬ 
ably  thought  of  that.  What  was  the 
use  to  speak  about  it? 

The  look  of  patient  resignation  deep¬ 
ened,  and  for  the  remaining  two  weeks 
before  Nahum  went  Sarah  repaired  his 
clothes  and  got  everything  in  readiness, 
saying  no  word  of  objection  to  anyone. 
As  for  Nahum,  he  was  pleasant,  as  he 
always  was  when  he  was  having  his 
own  way,  and  when  he  at  last  took  his 
departure  his  wife  wept  at  parting. 

There  were  times  when  Sarah  felt 
the  charm  of  her  husband’s  personality, 
and  she  loved  him  much  better  than  he 
deserved,  and  never  for  a  moment  con¬ 
sidered  him  an  incubus.  The  pale,  half- 

THE  PERPETUAL 
WAR 

There  is  always  a  fight 
going  on  in  every  human 
body  between  health  and  dis¬ 
ease.  On  one  side  are  poor 
food,  bad  air,  over-work, 
worry,  colds,  accidents.  On 
the  other  are  sunshine,  rest, 
cheerfulness  and  nourish¬ 
ment. 

The  reason  Scott’s  Emul¬ 
sion  fights  so  powerfully  for 
health  is  because  it  gives  so 
much  more  nourishment  than 
you  can  get  in  any  other  way. 
Get  in  the  sunlight  and  try 
Scott’s  Emulsion. 

We’ll  send  you  a  sample  free  upon  request. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Stre^,  New  York 
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==  Simply  = 
Send  a  Postal 

and  ask  us  to  mail  you  our  new  illustrated  stove 
catalogue,  and  we  will  forward  postpaid  our 
complete  catalogue  of  stoves  and  ranges,  which 
illustrates  and  describes  everything  in  the 
stove  line  for  cooking  and  heating  worthy  of 
your  consideration — all  at  prices  decidedly  low. 
We  sell  only  the  best  grades,  avoiding  the  very 
cheapest.  If  you  want  an  honestly  made  stove 
you  cannot  afford  to  place  your  order  until  you 
have  seen  our  stove  catalogue.  A  postal  card 
will  bring  it. 

Of^isour 
price  for 
a  good  stove 
with  a  9%- 
inch  firepot.  It 
is  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  stove  than  some 
firms  sell  at  a  higher 
price,  but  if  you  want 
the  best  send  for  our 
stove  catalogue  and 
read  about  our 
famous  Home  Oak 
stoves.  The  illus¬ 
tration  shows  our 
well  known  Home 
Oak  stove:  a  very 
powerful  heater 
made  of  No.  1 8 
gauge  cold  rolled 
steel  and  finish¬ 
ed  with  artistic 
nickel  plated 
trimmings.  It  is 
43  inches  high, 
9%  inches 
round  and 
weighs  63 
pounds. 
SI.S3  buys 
larger  size 
weighing 
75  lbs. 

$  5  is  the  price  of  the  mostpop- 

Qw  ular  size  of  the  Home  Oak 
Of  stove.  48  inches  high.  1  314 
inches  round.  13M  inchfire- 
pot.weight  103  pounds.  The  Home 
Oak  stoves  are  the  best,  not  the 
cheapest,  and  are  fully  guaranteed. 

Air-tight  heater  made  better 
than  others  on  the  market  and 
cheapest  at  our  price.  We  do  not 
sell  the  cheapest  that  we  can 
make.  This  air¬ 
tight  heater  at 
$1.14  is  a  better 
bargain  than 
others  at  95  cents 
up.  It  pays  to  buy 
the  best. 
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for  an 
hon¬ 
estly 
made 
kerosene  oil 
heater.  Other 
styles,  $3.35, 
$3.68.  $4.80. 
$7.00  and 
$7.35.  34 


Don’t  waste  your  money  by  purchasing  a 
cheap  stove.  Get  an  honestly  made  one  even 
if  does  cost  s  trifle  more.  Our  stoves  are  all 
honestly  made  and  sold  at  remarkably  low 
prices.  Our  free  stove  catalogue  describes 
our  handsome  base  burners,  also  a  score  of 
other  styles — all  good, all  low  priced.  You  can¬ 
not  afford  to  buy  until  you  have  heard  from  us. 
Simply  write  a  postal  card  and  ask  for  stove 
catalogue.  V/e  will  send  it  promptly.  Address^ 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  £vCO. 

Michigan  Avenue,  Madison  &^Washington  Streets 
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VICTOR 

Incubators 

are  truthfully  pictured  and  tlieir 
actual  working  told  in  about  30 
of  the  80  pages  of  our  new  cata¬ 
logue.  The  rest  of  the  book 
^ives  information  about  the 
yin  the  story  in  the  egg  and  end 
it  with  the  marketing  of  the  fowls.  There’s  knowledge 
which  will  benefit  anyone  and  may  mean  dollars  to  you. 
Our  incubatorsare  driving  hens  out  of  business.  They  work 
regardless  of  weather  or  of  seasons.  You  can  count  on 
hatching everyfcrlile egg.  Money backifnotallweclaim. 
We  pay  freight.  The  book  is  free.  Just  say  “Send  Victor 
Dook”and  we’ll  doit.  GEO.  ERTEE  CO.^Guincy^  IlK 


^  I  0*80  For 
I  A  200  Egg 

-  INCUBATOR 

Perfect  In  eonstmetion  and 
notion.  Hatches  every  fertile 
•tf .  Write  for  catalog  to-day. 

OBO.  H.  STAHL.  Qulaey.  III. 


Factory  to  Consumer 

FREIGHT  PREPAID,  FOR  30  DAYS’  TRIAL 

There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  make  washing  contemptible  drudgery 
and  unnecessary  expense  while  thousands  of  others  reduce  the  cost  to  a 
minimum,  and  the  labor  to  only  good  healthful  exercise  by  using  the 

Syracuse  Easy  Washer 

It  is  time  to  get  out  of  the  old  rut;  accept  our  free  trial  offer  and  learn 
how  to  clean  clothes  by  air  pressure,  without  rubbing,  wearing  or  hard  work. 

Compare  the  clean,  light,  easy  working  steel  washer,  with  the  heavy,  cum-  - 
bersome,  hard  working,  leaky  or  water-soaked  wooden  devices  you  have  used  — 
heretofore.  If  the  30  days’  comparison  don’t  get  you  out  of  the  old  rub-board 
rut  return  the  washer  at  our  expense.  ' 

Our  hook  of  modern  laundry  formulas,  a  mine  of  valuable  information,  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

DODQE  &  ZUILL,  539  South  Clinton  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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smothered  grass  under  a  plank  probably 
never  thinks  of  the  plank  as  an  in¬ 
cubus,  and  when  it  is  removed  the  un¬ 
accustomed  heat  of  the  sun  makes  it 
wilt,  but  after  a  time  it  revives  and 
makes  its  normal,  healthy  growth. 
Sarah,  after  Nahum  went,  was  quite  ill 
for  several  days,  then  she  revived  and 
began  to  look  the  situation  in  the  face. 
It  was  not  an  encouraging  or  a  friendly 
face. 

She  thought  of  a  plan  of  action,  but 
at  the  first  it  frightened  her  to  think 
of  trying  to  carry  it  out.  She  heard 
from  Nahum  almost  daily.  The  farther 
he  got  from  home  the  more  courage  she 
felt  about  her  plan,  and  by  the  time  he 
reached  his  destination  she  determined 
to  carry  it  out. 

Nahum  wrote  a  beautiful  letter  de¬ 
scribing  his  journey.  He  was  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  the  country,  and  wrote 
of  his  plans  at  considerable  length,  but 
near  the  end  ol  his  letter  he  said  that 
he  must  have  capital.  Couldn’t  Sarah 
manage  to  send  him  some  money  at 
once? 

Sarah’s  eyes  fiashed.  When  she  an¬ 
swered  the  letter  she  wrote  thus:  “I  am 
surprised  that  you  should  ask  me  to 
send  you  money.  It  would  seem  more 
reasonable  to  expect  you  to  send  me 
some.  Just  think  of  the  situation  for 
a  moment,  Nahum.  I  am  a  woman,  left 
with  four  other  mouths  to  feed,  on  a 
poor  New  England  farm,  with  Winter 
coming  on.  I  have  practically  no 
money,  no  income,  and  there  is  interest 
money  to  pay,  and  this  year’s  taxes. 
How  do  you  expect  me  to  live,  much 
less  send  you  money?  You  have  only 
yourself  to  provide  for,  you  are  a  man, 
strong  and  in  good  health.  I  shall  send 
you  no  money,  even  if  I  can  get  any,  for 
my  need  is  greater  than  yours.” 

After  Sarah  had  written  this  letter 
she  stood  up  and  threw  back  her 
shoulders.  She  drew  a  deep  breath  and 
held  her  head  erect.  There  was  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  stern  determination  in  her 
eyes,  and  no  trace  of  patient  resignation 
on  her  face.  If  Nahum  could  have  seen 
her  at  that  moment  he  would  not  have 
recognized  his  wife.  The  incubus  was 
removed,  and  she  was  fast  recovering 
from  its  effect. 

And  now  Sarah  began  to  study  the 
problem  of  what  to  do  with  the  ma¬ 
terial  at  hand.  First  there  were  her 
children  to  consider.  What  could  she 
expect  of  them?  The  oldest,  a  boy,  was 
nearly  15.  He  was  large  and  strong  for 
his  age,  but  he  was  not  over  fond  of 
work,  and  he  took  but  little  interest  in 
school.  She  would  be  obliged  to  take 
him  out  of  school  and  set  him  to  work. 
It  might,  after  all,  be  the  best  thing  for 
him.  But  would  she  be  able  to  make 
him  work?  She  called  the  boy  and  had 
a  talk  with  him.  She  took  him  into  her 
confidence,  and  told  him  what  she  ex¬ 
pected  of  him.  He  was  interested  at 
once,  and  also  somewhat  awed  by  the 
new  air  of  firmness  and  determination 
about  his  mother.  The  other  children, 
a  girl  of  13  and  the  twin  boys  of  11, 
could  not  be  counted  on  for  much  help 
as  yet,  though  Ruth  was  quick  and  will¬ 
ing  about  housework.  So  much  for  the 
working  force. 

As  she  had  told  Nahum,  they  were 
better  off  this  year  than  ever  before 
This  meant  that  they  had  raised  a  few 
vegetables  for  the  Winter,  that  there 
was  a  good  amount  of  hay  in  the  barn, 
and  more  stock  than  usual.  “More 
stock,”  Sarah  said  to  the  boy  as  they 
took  a  survey  of  the  farm  together, 
“but  what  stock!  Your  father,  Ralph, 
thought  it  paid  to  raise  calves,  and 
would  not  listen  to  me  when  I  told  him 
that  it  did  not.  So  just  see  what  we 
have — one  cow,  giving  perhaps  10  quart? 
of  milk,  most  of  which  goes  to  two 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs. Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


young  calves;  there  are  four  yearling 
heifers  and  one  two-year-old;  also  a 
horse  that  has  seen  better  days. 

“Now  first  of  all  I  am  going  to  sell 
those  two  small  calves  for  veal;  they  are 
old  enough  and  in  good  order.  That  will 
give  us  all  of  the  cow’s  miljc;  I  am 
going  to  have  you  start  out  with  it  the 
morning  after  the  calves  go,  and  see  if 
you  can  sell  it.” 

Two  days  later,  when  the  calves  had 
gone,  Ralph  went  peddling  milk.  He 
came  back  sooner  than  Sarah  had  ex¬ 
pected  him,  with  every  drop  sold. 

“Oh,  mother!”  cried  Ralph  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  that  was  new  to  him,  “I  could 
sell  any  quantity  of  milk  if  I  had  it. 
Can’t  we  get  hold  of  some  more  cows?” 

With  the  proceeds  of  the  two  veal 
calves  and  one  of  the  yearlings,  Sarah 
bought  another  cow.  Ralph  sold  the 
increased  supply  of  milk  without  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  then  the  other  three  yearlings 
were  sold  and  stiU  another  cow  bought. 
The  two-year-old  was  kept,  as  she  would 
soon  give  milk. 

Ralph  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
cows.  He  paid  visits  to  several  success¬ 
ful  milkmen  and  got  ideas  about  care 
and  feeding.  He  groomed  the  cows  till 
they  shone,  and  spread  their  bedding 
with  a  lavish  hand.  He  was  regular 
about  milking  time  and  feeding  time, 
and  he  watered  twice  a  day.  His  mother 
insisted  on  his  being  very  neat  about 
the  milking,  and  she  was  particular 
about  the  cleanliness  of  the  milk  things. 
The  result  of  all  this  was  that  the  cows 
did  splendidly,  and  the  customers  were 
much  pleased  with  the  milk.  Their 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables  had  been 
carefully  harvested,  and  Ralph  was 
planning  to  peddle  them,  when  one  day 
he  came  home  with  some  news. 
“Mother,”  he  said,  “Mr.  Sargent,  the  mill 
owner,  is  coming  to  see  you.  He’s  going 
to  set  four  men  to  work  on  that  lot  of 
pines  of  Mason’s  and  he  wants  to  know 
if  you  can  board  the  men.  We  could 
make  some  bunks  out  in  the  old  shop, 
and  they  could  have  a  fire  there.” 

Sarah  considered.  She  could  feed  the 
men  to  a  great  extent  on  the  potatoes, 
beans  and  other  vegetables  in  the  cellar. 
When  Mr.  Sargent  came  she  had  made 
up  her  mind  as  to  the  price  she  wanted. 
Satisfactory  arrangements  were  made, 
and  the  four  men  came.  This  made  her 
work  hard,  but  Ruth  helped  what  she 
could  out  of  school,  and  Ralph  attended 
to  the  sleeping  quarters.  The  board 
money  was  quite  an  increase  to  their  in¬ 
come,  and  by  the  middle  of  January 
they  had  paid  their  tax  and  some  other 
small  bills,  so  that  they  were  out  of 
debt  with  the  exception  of  the  mortgage. 
After  that,  every  cent  that  could  be 
spared  went  toward  paying  the  mort¬ 
gage. 

Everyone  wondered  at  the  change  in 
Ralph.  From  being  a  listless,  lazy  boy 
he  had  become  a  bright,  alert,  business¬ 
like,  manly  fellow.  The  secret  of  the 
change  was  that  Sarah  took  the  boy 
into  her  confidence;  not  only  that,  she 
paid  him  regular  wages.  “I  can’t  pay 
you  much,”  she  told  him,  “but  when 
the  mortgage  is  lifted,  I  will  make  it 
more,  and  if  we  prosper  and  you  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  well  I  will  give  you  as  good 
wages  as  any  hired  man  about  here 
gets.” 

Time  went  on.  Nahum  wrote  often. 
He  had  bought  some  land,  and  built 
a  house  in  which  he  was  living  His 
hopes  were  high,  and  he  spoke  con¬ 
fidently  of  the  time  when  he  would  send 
for  the  family.  Sarah  did  not  go  into 
particulars  about  how  she  was  manag¬ 
ing,  and  Nahum  asked  no  questions. 

In  April  Nahum  wrote:  “The  time  has 
come  for  you  to  pull  up  stakes  and  come 
West.  I  confess  that  I  haven’t  done 


quite  as  well  as  I  expected*  still,  I 
guess  we  will  get  on.  We  always  have. 
So  sell  the  farm  for  what  you  can  get 
and  come  out  here.” 

In  answer  Sarah  wrote  a  letter  which 
caused  Nahum  to  open  his  eyes  and 
gasp  with  astonishment.  “Dear  hus¬ 
band,”  she  wrote,  “I  have  your  last 
letter  telling  us  to  sell  out  and  Join 
you  in  the  West.  I  really  cannot  think 
for  a  moment  of  doing  such  a  thing.  I 
have  not  told  you  how  we  have  got 
'through  the  Winter.  1  have  waited 
purposely  till  I  could  have  something 
good  to  tell.  Well,  then,  we  have  seven 
cows,  and  Ralph  peddles  the  milk.  The 
Spring  work  is  coming  on  and  there 
is  too  much  for  Ralph  to  do  alone,  so  we 
have  hired  a  man  and  bought  another 
horse.  We  are  paying  something  every 
month  on  the  mortgage,  and  it  is  al¬ 
ready  much  reduced;  that  is  the  only 
debt  we  have.  Now,  Nahum,  can  you 
honestly  advise  me  to  leave  all  this  and 
come  to  you?” 

Nahum  read  and  re-read  this  letter. 
Not  only  did  the  part  about  the  farming 
surprise  him  above  measure,  but  that 
his  wife  should  have  the  audacity  to  re¬ 
fuse  doing  his  bidding  was  also  very 
astonishing. 

For  the  first  time,  Nahum  began  to 
realize  the  position  in  which  he  had 
left  his  family,  and  the  fact  that  Sarah 
had  managed  so  well  under  such  ad¬ 
verse  circumstances,  and  without  his 
help  or  even  advice,  filled  him  with  a 
feeling  of  bitter  humiliation.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  began  to  have 
doubts  of  himself.  He  thought  of  the 
seven  cows  and  of  the  busy  time  they 
must  be  having  aX  home^  Then  he 
gazed  about  him  at  the  boarded  interior 
of  his  little  two-roomed  house,  and 
homesickness  overcame  him. 

Nahum  never  told  his  wife  how  he  got 
home,  and  she  never  asked.  He  came, 
looking  tired  and  dusty,  and  bringing 
with  him  very  little  luggage  and  no 
money.  Soon  after  this,  the  hired  man 
was  discharged,  but  otherwise  there  was 
no  change  in  the  farm  management.  It 
was  not  generally  known,  but  Sarah  was 
really  the  head  of  the  firm.  Nahum  al¬ 
ways  asked  her  advice  before  taking  any 
important  step.  Sarah  felt  the  old 
charm  of  his  personality,  and  if  he  had 
chosen  to  go  back  to  his  old  ways  the 
old  patient,  resigned  expression  would 
undoubtedly  have  come  back  to  her  face. 
But  Nahum  had  learned  his  lesson  very 
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90  Days’ Trial 

We  sell  more  reliable  merchandise  by  mail  than 
any  house  in  the  world.  Volumeof  sales  regulates 
prices.  No  firm  can  undersell  us  on  reliable 
goods;  we  refuse  to  handle  the  other  kind. 
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Oakland 
Machine 
at  $8.25 
is  warranted 
for  5  years 
and  Is  the 
best  machine 
on  the  market 
at  the  price. 


At$12.75our 
Amazon  is  as 
good  as  the 
regular  $20 
kind;  is  beyond 
comparisonwith 
other  machines 
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our  Brunswick 
Seven  Drawer. 

High  Arm,  Ball 
Bearing.  Drop 
Head  Machine 
is  a  beauty,  one 
that  will  do  all 
kinds  of  work 
and  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon.  Price 
is  much  lower  than 
any  other  firm  asks 
for  equal  quality. 
Mounted  on  hand¬ 
some  Automatic 
Drop  Desk  Quar¬ 
tered  O  ak  .  ^ 
Cabinet  like  1  Ane 
picture, only  i 

Free  Catalogue 


of  Sewing  Machines  containing  our  90  days’  free 
trial  offer,  sent  on  request.  Write  for  It  today. 
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5%  Safe  and  Sure 


5  per  cent,  is  1  or  1  per  cent,  more  than 
most  small  sums  are  earning.  Let  us  Inform 
you  Kow  we  earn  5  per  cent,  for  you,  how 
you  are  secvired,  who  our  investors  are; 
and  learn  what  they  think  of  the  Company  after 
5  to  10  years’  experience.  The  information 
may  prove  well  worth  writing  for. 


6  per  cpnt.  pftr  annum— quar¬ 
terly,  by  check.  WltlKirawal 
at  yfiiir  plf*anur<?,  ami  full  earn- 
iiiRs  paid  to  then  Iroin  the  day 
your  fuiida  were  received. 

Assets,  .  .  $1,700,000 
Surplus  and 
Profit,  .  $175,000 


Under  New  York  Banking  Dept.  Supervision, 


INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  &  LOAN  CO., 

11.S4  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  RURAL  MAIL  BOX 


thoroughly  and  be  never  forgot  it. 

SUSAN  BROWN  ROBBINS. 


The  joys  of  the  world  to  come  have 
been  habitually  so  pictured  by  divines 
that  the  great  majority  cannot  relish 
them,  and  its  pains  so  that  they  cannot 
believe  them. — Greg. 

Whatever  be  the  conditions  which 
surround  you  in  your  work,  do  it  with 
high  thought  and  noble  purpose.  Do  not 
whine  and  complain  because  of  your  un¬ 
happy  lot;  but  accept  it,  humble  and 
obscure  as  it  may  be,  knowing  that  it  is 
possible  to  clean  out  a  gutter  with  the 
self-respecting  dignity  of  manhood  or 
to  blacken  a  shoe  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
religion. — Hugh  0.  Pentecost. 


Games 


A  FREE  game— 60  kinds— inside 
each  package  of 

Lion  Coffee 


Should  be 
simple,  neat, 
strong,  and 
durable. 

A  box  may  be 
approved  by 
the  P.  M.  Uen- 
eral  and  still 
not  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser. 

Our  “'Uncle 
Sam’s  Favor¬ 
ite  ”  has  ottlcial 
approval  and 
also  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  thou¬ 
sands  who  are 
using  it  and 
know  it’s  all  right. 

BOND  STEED  POST  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 


Rubber  Goods  Repaired. 

Coats,  Boots,  Rubbers,  Blankets,  Soles,  Heels,  and 
Patches.  You  can  do  It.  Outfit,  25c.  Agents  wanted. 
CONNECTICUT  RCBBER  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines, 

Organize  an  exchange  In  your 
community.  Full  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 

152  St.  Clair  Street, 

C-  N.  301.  CLEVELAND,  O. 


STEEL  ROOFING. 

strictly  new,  perfect,  Semi-Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  two  feet  wide,  six  feet  long. 
The  best  Roofing,  Siding  or  Ceiling 
you  cun  use.  We  furnish  nails  free  and 
paint  roollng,  two  sides.  Comes  either 
flat  corrugated  or“V” crimped.  Deliv¬ 
ered  freeof  all  charges  to  ail  points  in  U. 
S.  east  of  Mtslssippl  River  and  north  of 
Ohio  lUver  at  iji8.8f>  PER  SQUARE. 
PriecB  to  other  pointson  application. 
A  square  means  1(K)  s(iuaro  feet. 

Write  for  Free  Catalogue  No.  57  on  material  bought 
from  Sheriff.s’ and  Receivers’ Sales.  CHICAGO  IIOL’SE 
WRECKING  CO.,  W.  85ib  und  Iron  Sts..  Chieugo. 
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MARKETS 


General  Review. 


E^gs  continue  to  rise.  The  present  high 
figures  are  checking  trade  somewhat. 
Fancy  creamery  butter  is  not  plenty  at 
present.  Factory  and  lower  grades  are 
dull  The  potato  market  has  improved. 
Arrivals  are  large,  but  they  are  moving 
rapidly.  Southern  sweets  are  dull,  many 
of  them  being  poor.  Corn  tends  down¬ 
ward,  both  here  and  in  Europe,  partly  the 
effect  of  the  recent  Government  report. 
Buckwheat  is  dull.  The  country  fiour  mills 
are  getting  most  of  the  grain,  which  brings 
$1  20  to  $1.30  per  100.  Rye  is  very  weak  and 
neglected.  Hay  market  is  only  barely 
steady. 

Prices  obtained  during  week  ending  No¬ 
vember  12,  1903: 


GRAIN.— Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  85%;  No.  1, 
Northern,  Duluth.  87%;  No.  1,  North^n, 
New  York,  88%.  Corn,  50(g/o3.  Oats,  41@43. 
Rye,  Statet  57(g)58.  Barley,  42@53. 


BEANS.— Marrow,  $2.70@2.95;  pea.  $2.10@ 
2.12%;  red  kidney,  $3.25@3.30;  yellow  eye, 
$2.95(&3. 


HAY  AND  STRAW.- Hay,  No.  1,  S5^t:87%; 
No.  2,  80@82;  No.  3,  70(g)75;  clover,  mixed, 
70@72%;  clover,  60@65;  marsh,  50.  Straw, 
rye,  75@$1. 

FEED.— Retail  prices.  Spring  bran.  $20® 
21;  Winter,  $22@24;  standard  middlings, 
$23@25. 


MIDK.— New  York  Exchange  price  three 
cents  per  quart  to  shippers  in  26-cent 
freight  zone. 


HOPS.— State,  choice,  30@32;  common, 
24@26. 

GINSENG.— Northern,  $5.60@C.50;  West¬ 
ern,  $5@5.50;  Southern,  $4.50@5. 

HONEY.— Clover,  12@14;  buckwheat,  11@ 
12;  extracted,  gallon,  50@60. 

BUTTER.— Creamery,  19%@22%;  State 
dairy,  15@20;  Western  factory,  13%@15%; 
renovated,  13@17%;  packing  stock,  12%@15. 

CHEESE.— Full  cream,  9@11%;  skims, 
3@8. 

EGGS.— Choice  to  fancy,  29@38;  lower 
grades,  18@26. 

DRIED  FRUITS.—  Apples,  evaporated, 
4@7;  sun-dried,  3%@4%;  chops,  100  lbs.,  $2.45 
@2.^;  cones  and  skins,  $1.65^4.62;  rasp¬ 
berries,  22@23;  huckleberries.  14<q;i4%;  black¬ 
berries,  5%@5%.  , 


FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples,  choice,  bbl., 
$2@3.25;  under  grades,  $1@1.75;  bushel  box. 
Western,  $2@3.50.  Pears,  bbl.,  $1.50®8. 
Quinces,  bbl.,  $3@6.  Grapes,  4-Ib  basket, 
12@20;  bulk,  ton,  $50@C5.  Cranberries,  bbl., 
$6.5008.50. 

VEGETABLES.- Potatoes,  good  to  ch., 
bbl.,  $1.9002.26;  lower  grades,  $1.50@1.75; 
sweets,  yellow,  $1@2.50.  Brussels  sprouts, 
qt.,  6O>10.  Beets,  bbl.,  $2@2.50.  Cauliflower, 
bbl.,  $1®2.50.  Kale,  bbl.,  25@40.  Spinach, 
bbl.,  75@$2.25.  Lima  beans,  bag,  $1.50@2.50. 
Mushrooms,  lb,  25®50.  Parsnips,  bbl.,  $1® 
1.50.  Watercress,  100  bunches,  $1.25®1.75. 
Romaine,  New  Orleans,  bbl.,  $4®6.  Car¬ 
rots,  bbl.,  75@$1.25.  Celery,  doz.,  10@40, 
Cucumbers,  bbl.,  $1@4.  Cabbage,  white, 
ton  $9@15;  bbl.,  75@$1.  Lettuce,  doz.,  35@75. 
Onions,  bbl.,  yellow,  $1.25®2.25;  red.  $1@1.75; 
white,  $2@5.  Pejjpers,  bbl.,  75®$1.50.  Peas, 
%-bbl.,  basket,  $1.50®2.50.  String  beans, 
%-bbl.,  basket,  $1. 5002.50.  Squash,  marrow, 
75;  Hubbard,  $1®1.25.  Turnips,  rutabaga, 
bbl.,  75®80.  Tomatoes,  bushel  box,  50@$1. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.— V  e  a  1  , 
calves,  good  to  prime,  11®11%;  buttermilks, 
7®10.  Pork,  light,  7%@8;  medium,  7@7%. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Chickens,  11;  fowls, 
10@11;  turkeys,  13@14;  ducks,  pair,  40®75; 
geese,  pair,  $1@1.37;  pigeons,  pair,  18@20. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Turkeys,  12®17; 
chickens,  11@18;  fowls,  10@11;  ducks,  10017; 
geese,  17@18;  squabs,  doz.,  $1.75®3.50. 


LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK.— Steers,  native.  $3.75®5.35; 
bulls,  $2.30@4.10;  cows,  $1®3.25;  calves,  veal, 
$4.50®8.76;  lower  grades,  $2.76®3.60.  Sheep, 
$2.50@3.75;  lambs,  $4.50®.6.25.  Hogs,  $5.55. 

EAST  BUFFALO.— Butchers’  steers,  $3.60 
®4.75;  calves,  $5.50@8.  Sheep,  $1.50®3.15; 
lambs,  $4.25@4.80.  Hogs,  $5.35@5.40;  pigs.  $5.35. 

CHICAGO.— Steers,  good  to  prime.  $5.25® 
6.65;  Stockers  and  feeders,  $1.75@4.25;  Tex¬ 
ans,  $2.75®3.50;  cows,  $1.25®4.25.  Sheep,  $2.50 
@3.25;  lambs,  J4®5.75.  Hogs,  mixed  and 
butchers’,  $4.50®5.05. 

FURS. 


Black  bear  ". . 20.00®  30.00 

Cubs  and  yearlings . 5.00®  15.00 

Badger  .  1.50®  1.50 

Otter  .  7.00®  15.00 

Beaver,  Large  .  6.00®  9.00 

Medium  .  5.00®  6.00 

Small  . 3.00®  4.00 

Fox,  Silver  . 50.00®300.00 

Cross  .  8.00®  25.00 

Red  .  2.00®  4.00 

Grey  .  "75®  1.00 

Fisher  .  5.00®  10.00 

Wolf.  Prairie  .  1-00®  1.50 

Timber  .  2.00®  4.00 

Wolverine  .  4.00®  8.00 

Lvnx  .  4.00®  8.00 

Wild  cat  .  50®  1.00 

Civet  cat  .  25®  30 

House  cat,  black . ®  25 

Colored  .  8®  10 

Marten,  Dark  .  5.00®  15.00 

Pale  .  3.00®  5.00 

Skunk,  Black  .  1.20®  1.30 

Half-striped  .  80®  90 

Long  striped  .  80®  90 

Striped  .  40®  50 

White  .  20®  30 

Raccoon  .  75®  1.40 

Opossum.  Large  .  50®  60 

Medium  .  20®  30 

Small  .  10®  15 

Rabbit  .  1®  1% 

Mink  . .  1.50®  5.00 

Muskrat,  Winter  .  20®  25 

Pall  .  13®  18 

Kits  .  4®  5 


Worms  on  Cabbage.— Do  worms  trouble 
your  cabbage?  If  so,  use  a  weak  solution 
of  turpentine.  You  will  find  it  very  ef¬ 
fective  and  no  harm  done  the  cabbage. 

w.  H.  s. 


GREAT  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 

The  Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America 
gave  its  annual  show  in  conjunction  with 
the  American  Institute  at  the  new  Herald 
Square  Exhibition  Hull,  New  York  City, 
November  10-12.  It  was  the  be.st  flower 
show,  quality  considered,  ever  given  here. 
The  bright  weathef  prevailing  over  large 
areas  for  several  past  weeks  greatly  de¬ 
veloped  blooms  grown  for  the  exhibition. 
In  size,  finish  and  coloring  those  here 
.  shown  have  seldom  been  equalled.  For  the 
last  three  years  chrysanthemums  in  pink, 
crimson  and  maroon  shades  have  been  de¬ 
ficient  in  coloring,  the  yellows  and  whites 
monopolizing  public  attention.  This  year 
a  new  soft  pink  incurved  variety,  Wm. 
Duckham,  seemed  to  gain  most  admira¬ 
tion.  The  favorite  old  pink  and  red  kinds, 
including  the  indispensable  Viviand-Morel, 
were  shown  in  excellent  form  and  good 
coloring.  Yellow  is  the  dominant  tint, 
however,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the 


\^'('H-ri|)ened  ]»otatoes  stored  in  a  cellar 
wiili  good  ventilation,  and  kept  at  a  proper 
temperature,  should  not  shrink  in  weight 
more  than  from  live  to  10  per  cent,  so  if  100 
bushels  are  stored  properly,  from  90  to  95 
bushels  could  be  marketed  in  March.  It, 
however,  potatoes  are  dug  and  stored  early 
and  cellar  kept  too  warm  the  shrinkage 
will  be  much  more.  i,.  n.  nelson. 

Wisconsin. 

The  Bowker's  Animal  Meal  has  been  thor- 
iiighly  tested  t)y  myself  and  a  number  of  the 
neighl)ors.  and  all  pronounce  it  the  best  ani¬ 
mal  food  for  hens  ever  used  in  this  section. 
On  December  1  I  had  fifty  line  pullefs,  ond 
was  getting  one  egg  per  day.  They  laid  fif¬ 
teen  dozen  that  month  ;  in  January  fifty-five 
dozen,  and  in  February  sixty  dozen,  the  feed 
lieing  the  same  all  the  time- — boiled  potatoes, 
shorts,  and  middlings,  and  meal. 

S.  A.  Taylor. — Adv. 

Fitzwilliam  Depot,  N.  II. 


ATT  E  N  T I O  N  aX  SS 

favor  us  with  your  orders.  Mail  orders  a  specialty. 
1.  HBKZ,  liabor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  St.,  New  York. 


who  gather  or  caitlvate  GINSENG  will  do  well 
to  write  for  prices  before  selling.  Address, 
LEMUBIL  BLACK,  Exporter  of  Raw  Furs  and  Dealer 
in  Ginseng,  Hightstown.  N.  J..  Lock  Box  48.  Refer¬ 
ence:  First  National  Bank  of  Hightstown. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 


Commission  Merchants,'' 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 
OUR  SPECIALTIES  : 


3ame, 

1  Poultry  1 

Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

1  Calves  1 

Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

1  Hot  House  Lambs,! 

Fancy  Eggs. 

Apples  Poultry 


monster  prize  blooms  were  of  that  color. 
Golden  Wedding  and  Col.  D.  Appleton 
carried  off  the  honors  for  size.  Some  of 
the  largest  flowers  came  near  being  a  foot 
across.  Yellow  Timothy  Eaton  is  very 
large  and  perfect,  of  a  good  clear  yellow 
shade.  The  best  new  yellow  prizetaker 
was  labeled  Percy  Plumridge.  It  was  large 
and  perfect  with  an  exceptionally  good 
stem.  Mile.  Marie  Liger,  a  clear  pearly 
pink  introduction  of  last  year  was  shown 
in  excellent  condition.  Timothy  Eaton  re¬ 
mains  the  best  white,  not  having  been 
surpassed  since  its  dissemination  three 
years  ago.  There  was  a  great  host  of  old 
favorites  and  an  endless  variety  «f  the 
smaller  kinds  and  hardy  outdoor  varieties. 

The  various  classes  of  specimen  plants 
were  unusually  perfect  in  their  way. 
Grafted  standards,  carrying  myriads  of 
blooms  in  a  dozen  contrasting  varieties, 
received  much  attention.  A  large  plant 
with  several  thousands  of  small  yellow 
single  blooms — the  original  type  species  C. 
Indicum — afforded  an  astonishing  contrast 
to  its  highly  bred  progeny.  The  exhibition 
hall  proved  admirably  adapted  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  light  is  exceptionally  good  and 
the  floor  space  ample.  There  were  elabo¬ 
rate  decorations  in  evergreens  and  Autumn 
foliage.  Although  primarily  a  chrysan¬ 
themum  show  there  were  many  large  and 
attractive  collections  of  orchids,  palms  and 
decorative  plants,  as  well  as  roses  and  car¬ 
nations.  _  •w.  V.  F. 


A  Western  New  York  Farm.— I  guess 
we  shall  manage  to  pull  through  this  year 
and  keep  out  of  the  poorhouse,  as  we  had 
a  fine  crops  of  cherries,  about  14,000  baskets 
of  peaches,  plums  to  burn,  1,000  barrels 
pears  and  about  5,000  barrels  apples.  We 
sold  Bartlett  and  Duchess  pears  for  $2 
and  Kieffer  for  $2.75.  It  must  be  that  fools 
are  being  made  faster  than  being  killed, 
but  “there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes,” 
else  how  do  some  fellows  find  wives?  We 
sold  the  apples  from  lower  farm  for  $1.75 
loaded  on  trolley  at  door;  have  sold  Kings 
at  $2.50  and  are  going  to  put  those  from 
upper  farm  in  apple  cellar  in  bins,  and  at 
our  leisure  box  and  ship  them  that  way. 
We  bought  3.000  barrels  early  at  32  cents 
delivered,  but  that  won’t  begin  to  hold  our 
apples,  and  now  barrels  are  selling  for  65 
cents  and  farmers  are  standing  about  the 
cooper  shops  by  the  half-dozen,  and  when 
a  barrel  is  thrown  out  they  all  make  a 
grab  and  the  one  that  gets  it  is  called 
lucky.  But  we  can  get  boxes  for  13%  cents 
each,  and  as  they  are  selling  now  we  can 
afford  to  put  the  best  half  into  these  and 
feed  the  other  to  the  stock  and  then  be 
ahead.  We  now  have  about  400  ewes  in 
lamb;  have  a  carload  coming  from  the 
West,  90  per  cent  of  which  are  warranted 
to  have  lambs  before  February  1.  We 
shall  put  in  from  60  to  75  steers;  have  now- 
on  hand  30  bought  at  a  good  figure.  We 
have  also  about  80  pigs  and  hogs. 

J.  S.  W'OODWARD. 


Bilious? 

Dizzy?  Headache?  Pain 
back  of  your  eyes?  It’s  your 
liver!  Use  Ayer’s  Pills. 
Gently  laxative;  all  vegetable. 
Sold  for  60  years.  Lowel^  Mats. 

Want  your  moustache  or  beard 

a  beautiful  brown  or  rich  black?  Use 

BUCKINGHAM’S  DYE 

Fim  CT8.  OF  DRD(iG18T8  OR  R,  P  lULX  k  CO.,  NA8HD A.  K.  H. 


A  COMMON  REMARK: 

•T  don’t  see  how  Page  12-Bar,  58-Inch  Stock  Fence 
can  be  bettered.  It  holds  all  farm  animals.’’ 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECUPSE 

Is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  growers 
we  were  using  the  com¬ 
mon  sprayers  in  our 
own  orchards  —  found 
their  defects  and  then  in¬ 
vented  THE  ECLIPSE.  Its 
success  practically  forced  us 
into  manufacturing  on  a 
large  scale.  You  take  no 
chances.  We  have  done  all 
the  experimenting. 

Large  fully  illustrated 
Catalogue  and  Treatise 
on  Spraying— FREE. 

MOBBILL  &  MOBLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


THE  ORMAS 

has  become  famous  by  its  hatching 
qualities.  Send  for  our  new  catalog 
arid  learn  more  reasons  why.  It’s  free.  , 

I>.  A.  BANTA,  LIGONIER,  INDIANA 


11  ir  DIIY  household,  personal  and  farm  goods  for 
VVl  DUI  you  in  New  York;  work  for  patrons’ in¬ 
terests;  save  them  money ;  Insure  against  misrepresen¬ 
tation  and  obtain  best  values.  Samples,  catalogues  and 
our  information  free;  send  forcircular  and  references. 
Out-of-Town  Purchasing  Bureau,  E.F.  DDVJVIER, 
Prop.,63  Barclay  St ,  N.Y.  Dealersship;  usualterms. 

SALE  OF  GUERNSEYS“,r.«?S‘;.‘r 

A  rare  lot.  M.  SAGER,  Orangeville,  Pa. 

GUERNSEY  CATTLE 

BULLS:  Calves  to  those  ten  months  old. 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

Boars  for  service.  Sows  old  enough  to  breed.  Quality 
Best.  Prices  reasonable.  Catalogue  of  Pedigrees. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J, 
AVillswood  Farm. 

irP  TIT  ATFO  »12.00,  Also  Ice  Tools. 

IliP  rl  IllV.t  Write  for  Discounts. 

ILllj  1  LU  If  VJ  H.  PRAY,  No.  Clove,  N.  Y. 

DADNQ  of  Plank  save 'rimber  and  Cash.  Cheapest, 
DAnriu  strongest,  best.  7.000  in  42  States.  Book  for 
stamp.  SHAWVER  brothers,  Bellefontalne,  Ohio 

FLORIDA  HOME  AND  ORANGE  GROVE 

AT  A  BARGAIN.  Address, 

E.  A.  LAPP,  BULOW,  PLA. 

9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 

BTONEMAN,  with  the FOIDINO  SAWING  MACHINK,  Ttsaws 
down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocketknife.  Saws  any  kind  oftlmber  on 
any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  MORE  timber  ■with  itthan 

2  men  in  any  other  way,  and  do  it  EASIER.  230,000  in  use.  Send 
for  FREE  illustrated  cataloet  showing^  latest  IMFROVEMENTS 

aad  tMtlmoniAU  from  tbouBandg.  Firti  order  eecuret  ogeDoy*  Addreef 

FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO., 

66.67-59NO.  JeffenoD  8t.,  CUICIGO.  ILL. 

A  B  ■■  ■%  A  Red  Alsike,  Crimson  and  Alfalfa 
ll  1  1  1 1  a*  Clovers.  Timothy  and  Grass  Seeds. 

X  ►  f"  1 1  X  Hungarian,  Millet  &  Buckwheat. 

■  jl  1  IllJ  Dwarf  Essex  Rape  and  Sand 
Vetches.  Turnip  Seed  and  Seed 
AND  Wheat. 

A  1%  ■  I  a  1  Feeding  corn  and  Oats  in  car 

1 1  11  H  1  ly  lots,  delivered  on  your  track. 

|o  11  U  1  |M  Clipper  Grain  &  Seed  Cleaners 

V  ‘  ■  ■■  Ml"  x.et  Us  Know  Your  Wants. 

The  Henry  Philipps  Seed  &  Implement  Co., 

Department  “  A,”  Toledo,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP-;«.nrsLp™“S2.’ 

ful.  Any  farmer  who  wants  a  bargain  can  buy  one, 
that  will  make  him  money.  Address, 

P.  0.  Box  263,  Cambridge,  Md. 

141  ANTED— Three  bush,  of  Soft  Shell  Pecan  Nuts,  and 

W  2  bush,  of  Filberts— must  be  this  years  crop.  State 
price  toL  H.  Daloz,  38  Pleasant  St.,  Dorchester,  Mass 

ADDI  C  DADDCI  Q— Standard  or  short  sizes, li 
AiiLL  DnlfllLLij  carorlOOlots.  Prompt  ship 
ment.  K.  GILLIES,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 

CALIFORNIA 

APPLE  BOXES. 

One- third  barrel,  regulation  size  with 
Panel  Ends.  Samples  and  prices  on 
application. 

South  Side  Mfg.  Co.,  Petersburg,  Ya. 

During  Fall  and  Winter  we  have  a  large  trade  in 
Dressed  Poultry.  Let  ns  know  what  you  have  to  sell. 
We  also  handle  Eggs,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  and  se¬ 
cure  Highest  Prices  for  Choice  Goods. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  MURRAY  STREET,  N.  Y 


FARMS 


For  rich  farming,  fruit  growing,  fine 


write 


I  MICH. 


Trade  Yoor  Real  Estate 


for  any¬ 
thing  you 

want.  Gat 

our  gigantie  paper  that  printa  thor.sanrls  of  exchange  adi.  6 
mo.  trial  tub.  10c.  *^Thla  For  That,’*  S-1&  Star  Hidg.  Cliteago« 


I 

I 

I 

I 


CASH  BUYERS 

FOR 

REAL  ESTATE 

Of  all  kinds,  wherever  located,  together  with  their  ad» 
dresses,  are  given  FRKK  in  our  Monthly  U.  S.  Real  Kstate 
Journal.  With  it  you  can  sell  your  property  yourself,  i 
More  of  onr  patrons  sell  their  property  through  our  I 
Journal  than  all  other  ways  combined.  Also  a  plain,  | 
honest  plan  whereby  you  can  sell  any  kind  of  proiierty. 
Sample  Copy  25c,  which  will  be  applied  on  $1.CK)  yearly 
subscription,  if  von  like  the  Journal. 

U.  S.  REAL  ESTATE  JOURNAL, 

Hi  West  Brighton  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


I 
I 
I 


BARGAINS  IN 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

We  offer  a  good  selection  of  Separators, 
De  Laval  and  other  makes,  some  second¬ 
hand,  having  been  taken  in  exchange, 
others  only  shop-worn,  being  machines 
used  for  fair  exhibitions  and  the  like. 
These  will  be  offered  at  low  prices  as 
long  as  they  last.  Write  us  at  once  for 
full  particulars. 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO., 

RUTLAND,  VT. 


FAN  MILLS 


Band  or  power,  forall  kinds 
grain.  Harder  Mfg  Co., 
Coblesklll,  NY. 


WATER  TANKS 


MADE  OF 


ABE  THE 


RALPH  B.  CARTER  CO.,  »6  Cortlandt  St.,  N.Y 


Daily  Stable  Duties 

such  as  feeding  and  cleaning  are  made  light 
by  using  Liouden’s 

Feed  and  Litter 
Carrier. 

Bex  of  ample  capacity  carried  everywhere 
through  stablings,  over  switches  and  on 
curved  tracks.  Runs  easy  on  roller  bearing 
track  wheels,  any  desired  height  above  head. 
A  labor  and  time  saver — no  barn  complete 
without  it.  Ask  for 
free  catalog  showing 
such  other  specialties 
as  Hay  Tools.  Flexible 
Barn  Door  Hangers, 
Overhead  Trolleys, 
Switches,  etc.  Addiess 

Louden  Machinery  Co. 
39  Broadway, 
Fairfield,  Iowa. 


HAVE  RICH  MELLOW  LAND. 


follow  through  draining 

_  AGRICULTHRAI  drain  tile,  For  45 years  w^^vebee^®m^’mln"“f 
^Band  Sewer  Pipe,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Oven  Tile,  Chimney  and  Flue  Linings 
and  Tops,  Encaustic  Sidewalk  Tile,  <kc.  Supply  Mortar  Colors,  Plaster  Lime, 

Cement  &c.  Write  for  prices.  John  H.  Jackson,  76  Srd  Av.  Albany.  N.Y 


MAJESTIC  FEED  SHELLER. 

This  labor-saving  machine  meets  the  imperative  demands  of 
large  farmers,  feed  stores,  millsand  elevator  men.  Itis  furnished 
either  mounted  or  unmounted  with  wagon  box  elevator 
or  double  sacking  elevator  as  illustrated.  Its  capacity  is 

75  to  1 00  Bushels  An  Hour. 

The  mounted  sheller  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  carrying  on 
a  profitable  neighborhood  business  in  custom  shelling.  It  will  not 
choke,  is  perfect  working  in  sacking  and  feeding  attachments. 
Built  for  long,  efficient  service  and  fully  guaranteed. '  We  make  20 
styles  of  shellers,  both  hand  and  power.  Ask  for  free  catAlogue. 
KEYSTONE  FARM  MACHINE  CO..  1547  N.  Baavar  SI.,  York,  Pa. 
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PUBLISHER'S  DESK. 

The  letters  that  we  have  received  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  week  justify  our  belief 
that  the  membens  of  Tke  R.  N.-Y.  fam¬ 
ily  are  all  interested  in  its  work  and 
success.  The  first  to  come  was  from  a 
good  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  friend. 
He  said:  “I  threw  up  my  hands  and 
shouted  with  joy  on  reading  of  the  de¬ 
served  success  of  the  old  R.  N.-Y.” 
Here  is  another  from  the  Western  New 
York  friend  of  54  years’  (standing: 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  my  favorite 
paper  is  growing  in  beauty,  interest  and 
prosperity— intense  interest  in  the  farmer 
and  in  untiring  energy  in  pursuit  of  the 
ntscals.  I  wish  you  great  success  in  your 
good  work.  JOHN  voak. 

We  are  told  by  a  correspondent  from 
Hartwick, N.  Y,,that  it  has  been  claimed 
on  the  part  of  some  one  interested  in 
the  American  Farm  Company  that  The 
R.  N.-Y.  had  offered  $25,000  for  a  iset- 
tl(emenjt  of  their  suit  tor  alleged  libel. 
The  question  is  asked  direct  if  we  liave 
offered  this  or  any  other  sum  in  set¬ 
tlement.  For  the  information  of  all  we 
amswer  that  we  have  not  offered  this 
or  any  other  sum  for  such  settlement, 
and  furthermore,  we  shall  not  do  iso. 
The  Attorney-General  of  Ohio  has 
brought  suit  against  them  to  prevent 
their  doing  business  in  that  State,  and 
he  writes  that  he  believes  they  are  not 
now  trying  to  do  business  there.  Suits 
have  been  brought  against  them  in 
Illinois,  and  one  sheriff  in  Pennsylvania 
hais  closed  out  one  of  their  places  and 
saved  local  investors  a  part  of  their  in¬ 
vestment.  In  other  pans  farmers,  after 
learning  of  the  nature  of  their  business, 
have  refused  to  carry  out  previous 
agreements,  alleging  fraudulent  intent* 
and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  com¬ 
pel  them  to  do  so. 

During  the  last  week  we  have  had 
several  inquiries  from  subscribers  about 
the  standing  of  mining  and  other  con¬ 
cerns  that  offer  capital  stock  for  sale, 
guaranteeing  large  dividends.  Our  an¬ 
swer  to  all  these  must  be  that  while 
we  cannot  assume  to  advise  subscribers 
as  to  their  individual  inveistments,  we 
always  look  with  suspicion  on  invest¬ 
ments  that  promise  too  much.  The 
guarantee  is  usually  a  fake.  It  can  be 
no  good  if  those  making  it  are  not  re¬ 
sponsible.  Remember  that  U.  S.  Steel 
stocks  were  (selling  two  years  ago  for 
about  $50  a  .share  and  paying  at  this 
price  eight  per  cent  on  the  investment. 
To-day  the  shares  sell  at  about  $10  a 
share.  The  inference  is  to  buy  only 
when  you  know  what  value  is  back  of 
the  shares,  and  what  part  of  that  value 
the  shares  represent. 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep, 
and  Swine. 

We  have  some  volumes  of  this  book 
that  have  become  slightly  'shelf  soiled 
on  one  end.  You  would  hardly  notice 
it,  but  we  cannot  send  them  out  at  the 
regular  $2  price  of  the  book.  As  long 
as  they  last  we  will  mail  them  prepaid 
to  subscribers  only  on  receipt  of  $1. 
This  is  Prof.  Geo.  W.  Curtis’s  great 
live  stock  book,  with  nearly  100  full 
page  engravings.  It  is  used  as  a  text 
book  in  moist  of  the  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Orders  at  this  price  will  not  be  accepted 
from  dealers  or  schools.  Orders  with 
$1  will  be  accepted  as  long  as  the  soiled 
edition  lasts  from  subscribers  only. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


MARKET  NEWS 

FIRE  LOSSES  for  this  country  and 
Canada  for  October  amounted  to  $10,409,800. 
The  largest  loss  was  $540,000,  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  section  of  Aberdeen,  Washington. 
Other  extensive  fires  were:  Grain  eleva¬ 
tor  at  Missouri  Valley,  Iowa,  $250,000;  ele¬ 
vator  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  $240,000;  whisky 
warehouse  at  Paducah,  Ky.,  $260,000,  and  a 
rice  mill  at  Beaumont,  Texas,  $157,000. 

APPLES  are  coming  in  freely,  but  the 
demand  is  good  enough  to  keep  them  mov¬ 
ing.  We  do  not  remember  previously  seeing 
so  much  Oregon  fruit  on  hand  so  early  in 
the  season.  These  fancy  apples,  mainly 
Spitzenburg  and  Jonathan,  are  bringing 
surprising  prices.  $2.75  to  $3.50  per  bushel 
box.  The  scarcity  of  barrels  has  led  to 
some  bulk  shipments,  which  sell  better 
than  one  might  expect.  It  seems  too  bad 
to  ship  choice  apples  in  this  way  as  the 


damage  is  sure  to  be  heavy.  Yet  it  is 
better  than  letting  the  fruit  rot.  The 
trouble  is  that  too  many  of  those  who 
handle  bulk  apples  go  at  the  job  as  though 
shoveling  potatoes.  This  bulk  stuff  now 
sells  at  from  one-half  to  one  cent  per 
pound  and  does  very  well  for  bakers’  use. 

NEW  THREAD  LAW.— To  do  away  with 
the  abuse  of  short  weight  or  measure  the 
New  York  Legislature  enacted  a  law  last 
Winter,  in  effect  January  1,  1904,  providing 
that  all  silk,  cotton  or  linen  thread  or  yarn 
on  spools,  balls,  skeins  or  any  other  form 
of  carrier,  shall  be  distinctly  labeled  on 
spool  or  package,  to  show  the  weight  C)r 
measure.  If  the  label  be  not  used,  or  if 
the  thread  fall  short  five  per  cent  of  the 
amount  specified  on  the  label,  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  and  anv  dealer  selling  it,  shall 
be  liable  to  a  fine  of  $20  for  each  spool  or 
other  package,  half  of  the  fine  going  to 
the  person  bringing  the  suit,  and  the  rest 
to  the  State  treasury.  This  is  no  doubt 
a  useful  law,  but  the  provisions  for  en¬ 
forcement  are  such  that  it  is  likely  to  be 
salted  down  and  forgotten,  much  the  same 
as  the  short  fruit  package  act,  about  which 
neither  buyer  nor  seller  feels  sufficient  in¬ 
terest  to  resurrect  it. 

FURS. — The  season  has  opened  in  a 
rather  unpromising  way,  probably  owing 
to  the  poor  quality  of  the  skins  offered. 
At  the  recent  London  sale  almost  every¬ 
thing  sold  lower  than  last  Spring;  musk¬ 
rat,  15  per  cent  lower;  mink  and  red  fox, 
10;  grey  fox,  20;  bear,  30,  and  wolf,  25. 
Among  the  furs  offered  were  12,000  raccoon; 
1,000  wolf;  113,000  muskrat;  850  grey  fox; 
1,300  bear,  and  4,500  mink.  The  prospects 
for  skunk  were  so  bad  that  the  skins  were 
withdrawn  from  sale.  This  poor  beginning 
is  no  criterion  that  the  sea.son  will  be  a 
bad  one,  as  furs  taken  in  late  Fall  and 
Winter  are  sure  to  bring  more.  Made- 
up  retail  furs,  however,  have  greatly  ad¬ 
vanced  in  price,  probably  as  a  result  of 
conditions  noted.  Any  expensive  fur  gar¬ 
ment  is  worth  more  this  year  than  last. 

HIGH-PRICED  “GRUB.”— Reports  from 
Dawson  City,  in  the  Klondike  region,  are 
that  provisions  will  be  very  high  this 
Winter.  Water  has  been  so  low  in  the 
Yukon  River  that  a  number  of  provision 
steamers  which  were  expected  to  reach 
Dawson  before  the  close  of  navigation  can¬ 
not  get  there.  Potatoes  are  now  $9  per 
barrel,  mutton,  75  cents  to  $1  per  pound, 
and  other  things  in  proportion. 

COTTON  GOODS  EXPORTS.— In  spite  of 
the  high  price  of  raw  cotton  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  advances  in  manufactured  goods, 
the  export  trade  in  drills,  sheetings,  etc., 
from  January  1  to  date,  has  been  exceeded 
only  once  in  seven  years.  The  total  value 
so  far  this  year  is  $12,481,385.  Our  goods  go 
to  nearly  every  country  in  the  world.  It 
was  thought  that  a  largely  increased  busi¬ 
ness  with  China  was  assured,  but  the  re¬ 
cent  rise  in  prices  has  checked  this  trade. 
The  possibilities  of  China  as  a  market  for 
manufactured  cotton  are  not  generally 
realized.  With  its  population  of  more  than 
four  times  that  of  the  United  States,  and 
its  preference  for  cotton  as  wearing  ap¬ 
parel,  especially  among  the  middle  and 
lower  classes,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  busi¬ 
ness  worth  working  for.  The  Chinaman 
wants  cotton  goods.  We  can  produce  the 
cotton,  spin  and  weave  it  to  suit  him.  Hei-e 
is  a  wedge  toward  securing  an  “open  door,” 
better  than  warships  or  diplomatic  con¬ 
gresses.  But  he  wants  our  goods  without 
having  allopathic  doses  of  our  manners  and 
customs  stuffed  down  his  throat  at  the 
same  time.  These  things,  at  least  as  many 
of  them  as  are  desirable,  will  be  gradually 
absorbed  as  the  result  of  trade  tactfully 
handled.  W-  w.  h. 


Babg  Costs  Too  Much 

When  the  price  paid  is  the  niother’a 
health  and  happiness.  The  father 
doesn’t  realize  as  he  romps  with  the 
child  what  years  of  wifely  suffering 
must  be  set  against  the  baby’s  laughter. 

Chronic  invalidism  is  a  high  price  to 
pay  for  the  painful  joy  of  maternity,  yet 
it  is  at  such  a  cost  that  many  a  woman 
becomes  a  mother.  Such  a  price  is  too 

much  because 
it  is  more  than 
nature  asJ;s. 

By  the  use  of 
Doctor  Pierce’s 
Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription  ma¬ 
ternity  is  made 
practically 
painless,  and  a 
quick  convales- 
eiice  is  assured 
in  almost  ev¬ 
ery  case. 

« I  am  plea.sed 
to  give  my  testi¬ 
mony  and  wish  I 
could  find  words 
strong  enough  to 
induce  other  suf¬ 
ferers  to  use  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Favorite 
Pre.scription.” 
write*  Mrs.  Wesley  Guy,  of  Kemptville,  Out., 
Box  6.  ”For  eight  years  after  my  little  lioy  was 
born  I  suffered  with  female  weakness,  al.so  sore¬ 
ness  in  ovaries,  especially  on  my  right  side,  and 
pain  in  back.  Was  .so  miserable  sometimes  did 
not  know  what  I  was  going  to  do.  Tried  several 
doctors  but  derived  no  benefit  until  I  began 
using  Dr,  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription.  Had 
only  used  four  bottles,  also  some  of  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Antiseptic  and  Healing  Suppositories,  when  I 
felt  like  another  person.  I  recommend  Dr. 
Pierce’s  medicines  to  all  my  friends,  If  anyone 
wishes  to  write  me  I  will  gladly  answer.” 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  con¬ 
tains  no  alcohol  and  is  entirely  free  from 
opium,  cocaine  and  all  other  narcotics. 

The  dealer  who  offers  a  substitute  for 
”  Favorite  Prescription  ”  does  so  to  gain 
the  little  more  profit  paid  on  the  sale  of 
less  meritorious  medicines.  His  profit 
is  your  loss ;  therefore,  accept  no  sub¬ 
stitute. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  regulate 
the  bowels. 


A  NEW  INVENTION!  "*  “•« 


MAKER 


$200  PER  MONTH 


Write  for  Special  offer  to  Men  and  Women,  at  home  or  traveling, 
all  or  part  time,  showing,  taking  orders  and  appointing  agents 
for.  UAKKIiiOK'S  FE,AailC  iVICK£K8t»  OIB-CIAS  8X0 VJBNf  with  or 

without  Itadlator  attachment  for  heating.  Wonderful  invention.  Just  out.  Noth- 

n^t'lelier*  SPLENDID  FOR  COOKINQ  AND  HEATING, 

Beautiful  Blue  Gas  Flame.  Hottest  fire.  Quick  meals.  We  want  Agents,  Salesmen, 
and  Managers  in  every  State'.  Biggest  money  maker  ever  offered.  Enormous  demand 
year  round,  in  every  city,  town,  village  and  among  farmers.  Customers  deliglited. 
Write  for  catalogue— Most  wonderful  stove  ever  invented. 

ASPOONFUL  OF  OIL  MAKES  A  HOGSHEAD  OF  FUEL  GAS 

Oonerates  Its  own  Oll-Oasi  Fuel  from  kerosene 
or  common  coal  oil.  No  wick,  dirt,  kindling,  ashes. 
Splendid  for  baking.  Makes  fine  Hearing  8tove  for 
grooms,  stores,  oflices,  with  Radiator  attachment.  Over 
y  .32,000  generators  already  sold.  Sales  last  month  enormous. 

Sd"  CHEAPEST-CIEANEST-SAFEST  FUEL 

lOc  to  30c  a  week  should  furnish  oil  gas  fuel  for  small 
family  for  cooking.  A  gallon  of  kerosene  oil  costing  8c  to 
10c  will  furnish  oil  gas  fuel  for  a  constant  blue  gas  flame, 
hottest  fire,  for  about  eighteen  hours. 

NO  MORE  BIG  COAL  BILLS  foinTd* 

stoves,  smoky  oil  wick  stoves,  dangerous  gasoline  stoves, 
etc.  Our  stoves  are  a  delight— absolutely  safe— will  not  explode.  Simple,  easily  operated.  Handsomely 
made  of  sheet  steel,  finely  finished— last  for  years.  All  sizes.  PRICKS,  83.00  UP.  Write  today 

for  Catalosnei  PRKK.  ALSO  FOR  SPKCIAK  OFFKR,  NEW  PLAN,  ETC.  Address, 

WORLD  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  562  1  World  Building,  CINCINNATI,  O. 
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WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

HAVANA.  ILL 


CATTLE  WATERING  BASINS, 
S.CHENEyaSONs 


A  LAdy  can  hetd  Mm 


EE  TRIAL 


the  BEERY  BIT  ^ 

BITS  IN  ONE 
Cnres  Klekem,  Runaways,  Pullers^ 
Shyorn,  ete.  Send  for  RU  on  Ten  Days 
Trial  and  circular  showing  the  four 
distinct  ways  of  using  it. 

IVuf.  Q.  Rcery,  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 


*  a  STOCK  FOOD 

if  you  own  one  of  our 

Eonomical  Feed  Cookers 

The  best  and  most  durably  made 
Cooker  on  the  market.  Bestforboil- 
ing  sap,  soap,  lard;  scalding,  etc. 
Uses  little  fuel  snd  bolds  fire  lonjrer  than 
others.  4sUes,fTomlbbl.  to  2^  bbl.  Ouar* 
anteed  full  oapaoity  ;jacket  of  high  carbon 
I  oold-rolled  steel;  large  fire  door  takes  In 
chunks;  kettle  of  best  quality  new  oast  Iron 
(no  scrap) ,  smoothly  finished.  Free  circular 
gives  many  other  good  points.  Write  now. 

TOLEDO  PLOW  CO.,  Dept.  K,  Toledo,  O. 


COOK  YOUR  PEED  and  SAYB 
Half  the  Cost — with  the  i- 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldran.-^Emptie8  itt 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  eimpleat 
and  beet  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  an* 

Laundry  Stovaa.  Water  and  Slaam 
Jacket  Kettlea,  Hog  Soaldara,  Cat- 
drons,  etc.  «•  Send  for  oircnlara. 
D.  B.  SPEBBY  a  00,.  Batovia.  lU. 


SpAvilv 


Care  These  Bleiolshes 
_  Also  Ringbone,  hard  or  soft 

anlargemonts.  Sweeny,  Knee- 
a  Spmng.Fistnla  and  Pol)  Evil. 

H  M  M  Slight  cost  and  certain  cores. 

Two  big  booklets  telling  how 
to  do  it  sent  free.Write today. 
^  ||  1 1  |m  r  FLKniNe  bbos.,  cb«wi.u,  ■ 
n*  Union 8to*kTsrds,Chisaao,tn.J 


SPAVIN  CURE 


September  7,  at  the  Fasig-Tipton  sale  at  Sheepslieiui  Bay,  a  yearling  Iby  feher-Excellonza  was  Iwing  by  Mr. 
William  Eaatou.  and  when  the  animal  was  led  into  the  ring  he  said: — “This  horse  has  been  suffering  from  a  bog 
spavin,  of  which  practically  no  trace  remain-s.  He  was  tivjited  with  that  remedy  called  ‘Save-the-Horse,’  which  all 
of  you  know,  and  it  did  save  the  hoi-so;  that  i.s,  it  cured  him.  Now,  you  know  lots  of  great  horses,  Morello  and 
others,  were  successfully  raced,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  exiH-ct  that  this  colt  will  ever  take  a  lame  step.  ’  The  bid¬ 
ding  opened  then  at  $250,  and  the  colt  was  sold  for  $800  to  Mr.  J.  D.  Smith. 


“Private  Stables  Jas.  Galway,  Race  Track,  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

1  got  a  bottle  of  "Save-the-Hoi'se’’  first  of  Moseinan  <fc  Bro.  of  New  York  and  used  same  on  ringbone,  curing  it 
entirely.  I  next  used ‘Save-the-Hoi-se’ on  two  splints  and  cured  them.  Have  also  u.sed  it  on  a  strained  Pastern 
Joint,  which  made  horse  very  lame;  it  cured  this  also.  I  pi  csiict  a  great  output  of  ‘Save-the-Horse.’  It  has  never 
failed  to  cure  any  case  I  used  it  on.”  KOW.\lU)  FEARS,  Trainer  for  Jaa  Galway,  of  312  West  56th  St.,  New  York, 
the  millionaire  owner  of  Meltonian  and  many  other  note<l  hoises. 


Cured  hoi-ses  are  absolute  certainties  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  remedy  for  your  own  case.  Such  I'esuits 
as  above  by  men  whose  reliability  can  be  readily  ascei-tained,  have  carried  “SAVE-THE-HORSE”  over  skepticism, 
prejudice  and  uncei-taiuty.  Send  for  booklet  and  copy  of  written  guarantee,  winch  is  as  binding  to  protect 
you  as  the  best  legal  talent  could  make  it.  No  man  need  see  his  hoi-se  suffer  and  become  incapacitated. 

"SAVE-THE-HORSE”  Positively  and  Permanently  Cures  BONE  and  BOG  SPAVIN,  THOROUGHPIN,  RING¬ 
BONE,  (except  low  ringlrone.)  CURB,  SPIJNT,  CAPPED  HOCK,  WINDPUFF,  SHOE  BOIL,  WEAR  and  SPRAINED 
TENDONS  and  ALL  I.A.MENESS.  Cures  without  scar,  bleiiiisli  or  loas  of  hair.  Contains  no  mertury  or  poisonotis 
substances.  Can  apj>ly  in  all  conditions  and  cxtrenies  of  weather.  Horses  may  be  worked  as  usual. 

$5.00  per  bottle.  Written  gua  *  iiu«;  with  every  bottle  given  under  seal  and  signature,  constructed  solely  to 
satisfy  and  prelect  you  fully.  Noi  X  of  se<'ond  bottle  iniprebable,  except  in  rai-est  cases. 

$5.00  per  bottle  at  all  druggists’  and  dealers’,  or  sent  express  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  TROY,  N.Y.  Also  manufacturers  of  Veterinary  Pixino. 
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Live  Stock aMD airy 


MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

Winter  Laying. — Now  comes  the  an¬ 
nual  wrestle  with  the  problem  of  a  good 
Winter  egg-yield.  How  shall  we  induce 
the  hens  to  lay  when  eggs  are  scarce 
and  high?  Up  to  the  present  time  it 
has  baffled  the  world.  We  can  count  on 
the  annual  scarcity  of  eggis  and  accom¬ 
panying  high  prices  as  confidently  as  we 
can  count  on  the  regularity  of  the  tides 
of  the  ocean.  Modem  methods  of  hold¬ 
ing  Summer-laid  eggs  in  cold  storage 
have  reduced  the  pressure  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  but  these  do  not  take  the  place  of 
strictly  new-laid  eggs  among  those  who 
are  able  to  pay  for  whatever  suits  their 
fancy  in  the  line  of  table  supplies.  1 
enjoy  working  at  a  problem  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  capable  of  solution,  and  fail¬ 
ures  only  make  th''  ,  test  more  interest¬ 
ing.  When  1  see  an  occasional  hen  lay 
regularly,  right  through  November,  De¬ 
cember  and  January,  and  even  see  an 
occasional  man’s  whole  fiock  do  the  same 
thing,  I  believe  that  the  day  is  coming 
when  we  shall  be  able  to  understand 
just  the  conditions  which  can  be  de¬ 
pended  on  to  produce  the  desired  re¬ 
sult  in  any  given  case.  Right  in  sight 
of  my  window  as  I  write,  in  an  old 
shack  of  a  hennery  on  my  cousin’s  farm, 
in  which  a  fiock  of  20  hens  laid  19  eggs 
a  day  on  three  different  days  in  the 
month  of  January  a  few  years  ago.  Try 
as  he  may,  he  has  never  been  able  to 
repeat  the  performance,  or  come  any¬ 
where  near  it.  I  have  tried  feeding  the 
identical  mixture  of  feeds,  and  dupli¬ 
cate  every  condition  as  nearly  as  I  could, 
but  it  was  “no  go.’’  I  once  supposed  that 
if  a  hen  was  fed  a  ration  that  supplies 
everything  needed  to  carry  on  the  func¬ 
tions  of  life  and  produce  eggs,  and  in 
liberal  quantities,  eggs  would  surely  be 
forthcoming.  I  now  know  by  sad  ex¬ 
perience  that  while  this  holds  true  dur¬ 
ing  what  we  call  the  natural  laying  sea¬ 
son,  it  does  not  hold  true  in  Autumn  and 
Winter. 

Feeding  Rules. — From  all  my  study 
of  known  successes  in  Winter  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  only  a  very  few  rules  can  be 
laid  down  that  hold  true  in  all  cases. 
Many  of  us  may  think  we  have  found  the 
secret  of  success,  but  some  one  else  will 
jump  up  and  tell  of  an  actual  experi¬ 
ence  at  variance  with  our  pet  theory. 
One  thing  at  least  seems  fairly  well  set¬ 
tled  beyond  contradiction,  so  far  as  I 
know.  It  is  that  the  fiock  of  hens  that 
lays  well  in  Winter  is  sure  to  have  suffi¬ 
cient  appetite  to  eat  with  a  keen  relish 
more  than  a  maintenance  ration.  This 
implies  not  far  from  four  ounces  per 
hen,  of  a  dry  grain  mixture,  or  its  equiv¬ 
alent.  I  have  seen  many  a  flock  of  hens 
that  simply  could  not  begin  to  eat  that 
amount  of  feed.  About  two  or  2% 
ounces  a  day  satisfied  their  appetite,  and 
no  amount  of  coaxing  would  induce  them 
to  eat  more.  I  tried  the  plan  last  Win¬ 
ter  of  starving  them  until  reduced  in 
weight,  in  order  to  get  a  ravenous  appe¬ 
tite.  This  was  not  very  satisfactory,  and 
the  best  part  of  the  season  was  lost  be¬ 
fore  they  recovered  the  ground  lost  while 
on  short  rations.  This  Winter’s  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  waged  on  the  line  of  try¬ 
ing  to  see  how  much  they  can  be  induced 
to  eat  and  still  be  hungry  at  all  times. 
This  implies  frequent  feeding,  clo^e 
watching,  and  never  giving  quite  enough 
to  satisfy  the  appetite. 

Corn  and  Oats. — On  page  767  G.  T.  J. 
tells  of  his  success  in  keeping  corn  and 
oats  constantly  before  his  hens.  It  is 
probable  that  previous  to  his  allowing 
them  to  help  themselves,  they  had  not 
been  fed  excessively,  so  that  they  went 
into  the  new  arrangement  with  keen 
appetites.  Note  that  the  corn  was  sup¬ 
plied  on  the  ear,  making  it  difficult  to 
get  a  full  meal.  The  oats  were  more 


easily  accessible,  and  did  not  tend  to 
make  them  sluggish  through  excess  of 
fat.  Note  also  that  he  got  no  eggs  in 
November,  and  an  average  of  only  three 
a  day  in  December  from  60  hens,  only 
five  per  cent;  also  that  they  were  “drop¬ 
ping  off  fast”  by  October  1.  In  all  prob¬ 
ability  they  will  not  lay  much  more  be¬ 
fore  March  if  the  same  method  of  feed¬ 
ing  is  continued  right  along.  The  great¬ 
est  objection  to  this  method  of  feeding 
for  Spring  and  Summer  seems  to  be  a 
liability  to  sickness,  when  food  is  kept 
constantly  before  them  for  long  periods 
at  once. 

Swine  Notes. — The  experience  of  J. 
Grant  Morse  (page  767)  with  sows  at 
farrowing  time  becoming  excited  and 
killing  pigs,  must  be  unusual.  1  have 
never  known  anything  like  it,  though 
my  sows  are  only  separated  by  single 
board  partitions  three  feet  high.  We 
have  eight  sows  under  one  roof,  in  pens 
6x8  feet,  with  a  wide  alley  along  the 
front.  After  the  pigs  are  about  two 
weeks  old,  small  doors  are  opened,  al¬ 
lowing  the  pigs  alj  to  run  together  in 
this  alley,  and  also  out  in  the  field  in 
front  as  they  wish.  No  trouble  has  been 
experienced,  though  they  often  enter 
pens  containing  other  sows  than  their 
mother.  By  stepping  quietly  into  the 
building  in  the  night,  or  early  morning, 
each  family  can  be  seen  snuggled  to¬ 
gether  in  its  own  pen. 

A  Spoiled  Horse. — We  have  a  young 
house  that  was  purchased  of  a  neighbor 
at  a  low  figure  on  account  of  his  having 
been  partly  spoiled  in  breaking.  He  had 
a  way  of  “setting  his  jaw”  on  the  bit, 
and  making  a  boR  for  the  fence,  or  turn¬ 
ing  about  in  the  road,  when  frightened. 
Trolley  cars  and  automobiles  are  the 
bane  of  his  life,  and  also  of  anyone  at¬ 
tempting  to  drive  him.  He  had  the 
habit  of  bolting  for  the  fence  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  point  only  a  few  rods  from  the 
barn  where  he  was  raised.  After  I  had 
paid  for  him,  and  led  him  as  far  as  this 
point  in  the  road,  the  fun  began.  Every 
attempt  to  lead  him  by  this  point  was  a 
failure.  His  late  owner  was  doubtless 
enjoying  the  sport,  but  I  was  not.  Hap¬ 
pening  to  discover  that  he  would  back 
every  time  I  asked  him  to,  I  began  giv¬ 
ing  him  Rsisons  In  going  backwards. 
Turning  his  head  towards  his  old  home 
and  his  heels  toward  his  prospective  one, 
it  only  took  a  short  time  to  get  him  past 
the  disputed  locality,  and  he  was  isoon 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  from  his  old 
stamping  grounds  without  knowing  how 
he  got  there.  After  that  I  had  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  leading  him  home.  We  tried 
different  kinds  of  bits,  but  he  would 
carry  the  strongest  driver  out  of  the 
road  when  frightened,  endangering  life 
and  limb,  in  spite  of  them  all  He  seems 
to  have  been  conquered  at  last,  simply 
by  putting  a  nose-strap  on  him.  A  small 
strap  is  buckled  around  his  nose,  just 
above  the  bit,  the  bit  serving  to  keep  it 
from  dropping  off.  This  keeps  him  from 
taking  the  bit  in  his  teeth,  and  a  child 
can  pull  as  much  as  he  will  with  this 
nose-strap  on.  It  is  not  buckled  tight 
enough  to  Interfere  with  his  breathing, 
but  he  hardly  tightens  the  reins,  even 
when  frightened  by  a  trolley.  It  is  said 
by  expert  horse  trainers  that  a  nerve  at 
the  front  of  the  nose  is  so  sensitive  that 
any  horse  can  be  guided  by  it  more 
easily  than  by  the  mouth. 

O.  W.  MAPES. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


MAKE  HENS  PAY 

Humphrey  Open  Hopper  Hone  Cnttor 
Humphrey  liapid  Clover  Cutter 
irlll  double  your  egg  yield  and  out  your  feed 
bill  in  half.  Quarant4^  to  cut  easier  and  faster 
than  any  other.  Trial  offer  and  catalogue  free. 
HUaiPURKY,  Kali  St.  Factory,  Joliet,  111, 


ThiSHARPLES  Separators, 

There  are  two  kinds  of  cream 
separators  and  oniy  two. 

OURS  and  the  OTHERS. 


The  Tubular  bowl, 

.  Thepntfntprotectedkind, 
[  The  bowl  without  eompll- 
cation,  that  it  easily 
cleaned. 


The  bucket  bowl. 

The  free  for  all  kind. 

The  bowl  with  dUei, 
cones,  graters  or  cdn>  I 
traptlons  that  canH  be  ' 
kept  clean. 

The  entirely  clean  akimmer  The  fairly  clean  skimmer 
under  all  conditions,  under  favorable  condl* 

tions. 

The  can’t  get  ant  of  order  The  bound  to  give  tron- 
kind,  ble  kind. 

There  is  a  lot  of  real  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  two  kinds 
and  it  amounts  to  big  money 
in  a  year’s  time.  Investigate. 

Separators  are  different. 

Free  Catalogue  No.  153. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

THE  8HARPLES  CO., 

Chicago,  Ills. 


Good 
News 

for  Stockmen 

During  this  month,  if  you  will  write 
giving  statement  of  symptoms  and 
conditions. 

The  Eminent  Veterinarian, 

Will  Prescribe  FREE 

for  any  of  your  ailing  animals. 

Tins  service  would  likely  cost  you 
a  good  many  dollars  it  secured  in 
the  usual  way.  Absolutely  no 
charge— send 2c  stamp  for  reply. 

Say  what  stock  you  have— how 
many  bead  of  each— what 
Block  food  you  have  used, 
and  mention  tills  paper. 

1>K.  II MSS  A  CLARK, 

Asliluiid,  Ohio. 

Makers  of  hr.  Hess  Stock  Food. 


Fostep  Steel  Stanchion 

made  entirely  of  steel  and  malleable  Iron.  Un¬ 
like  oil  others.  Affords  greatest  freedom  and 
motion  and  always  holds  the  animal.  Hung  on 
chains— moves  all  ways.  Lightest,  strongest, 
most  convenient  and  easiest  to  open  and  close. 

GOOD  SELLER— BIG  PROFITS. 

One  agent  sold  76  first  day,  Another  sold  200 
first  week.  We  want  responsible  agent  In  every 
Dairy  Community.  Send  tor  circular  number  12. 

FRANK  He  BATTLES.  Seed  Grower. 

Rocheater,  Now  York. 


Only  One  Hand 

needed  to  stanchion  Cattle 
if  you  have  our 

Steel  Latch  Stanchion 


When  open  is  locked  r.ady  fur 
cattleto  comein;  closed,  it  swings 
I  freely.  Best  dairy  cattle  tie  be¬ 
cause  comfortable  and  quiet; 
greatest  freedom.  Made  of  selected 
hardwood  oil  finished.  We  are  the  sole  manufac¬ 
turers.  Write  now  for  circulars  and  delivered  prices. 
TOLEIIO  PLOW  CO.,  »cpt.  R,  TOLEDO,  OHIO, 

DEHTH  TO  LICE  hens  and  chicks, 


D.  J.  LAMBKUT,  Box 


64-page  book  FREE. 


-pag 

m, 


Apponaug,  R.  I. 


HOW  TO  FEED  AND  BREED  HOGS 

is  of  importance  to  swine  growers.  A 
I  practical,  clean,  common-sense  swine 
paper  for  farmers  can  be  had  from  now 
I  January,  1905,  hy  sending  10  Ceuts 
lu  Silver  at  once  to 

BLOODED  STOCK, 
Oxford,  Pa. 


SENT 

u  nder  posit!  ve  guaran¬ 
tee  to  refund  money 
I  if  not  satisfactory.  No 
bolting  food.  Perfect 
digestion.  All  tinned 
no  rust, easily  cleaned. 

KEYSTONE  CALF  FEEDER. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  leading  dairymen,  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  and  experiment  stations.  Complete  with  extra  nipple, 
$1.60,  express  prepaid.  Book  free.  Agents  wanted. 

M.  T.  PHILLIPS.  Box  18.  Pomeroy.  Pa. 


rtORfLHEN  HOMO 


MANN’S  Bone  Cutter  ^ 

gives  hens  food  which  makes  them  lay.  v 
Cuts  al  1  bone,  meat  and  gristle;  neverclogs. 

Ten  Days’  Free  Trial. 

No  money  until  satisfied  that  it  cuts  easiest 
and  fastest.  Return  at  our  expense  it  not 
satisfied .  Catalogue  free . 

F.W.  MANN  CO.,  BOX  I5  MILFORD,  MASS. 


MAKE  MONEY 

with  i)oultry.  Profits  greater 
for  amount  invested  than  any 
other  business.  Our  paper, 
the  finest  in  the  world,  cov- 
ers  the  entire  poultry  field. 
By  sending  60o_now  for  a 
year’s  subscription  you  will 
receive  F  R  E  E,  a  book, ‘Plans 
for  Poultry  Houses.’  Sample 
copyforthe  asking. 
Inland  Poultry  Journal  Co  , 

20  Oord  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  lud. 


Breeders’  Directory 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES.  Scotch  Collies,  Spayed 
**  Females.  SILAS  DBCKBR,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Rifton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  T. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  STOCK, -f.TSII 

Calves  for  sale  at  very  low  prices.  Write  for  list  giving 
prices  and  breeding.  W*W.  OUENEy,MiLalius,N,Y. 

^^HOLSTEiN  CATTLE 

ukXMl  ones,  aad  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  Bnlls, 
read  for  servloe. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DELLIIUKST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 

McLennan  Bros.  Stock  Farm, 

Lyndon,  Cattarangns  County,  N.  Y. 

Holstein-Frleslan  Bull  for  sale;  Royal  Pauline 
DeKol,  No.  31.261;  born  May  8,  1S102.  Also  a  number 
of  large,  handsome,  perfectly  marked  bull  calves,  6 
to  8  months  old,  sired  by  Corona  Spofford  Pletertje, 
No.  30,160.  Inquire, 

P.  B.  McLennan,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

rnn  0*1  r— Purebred  Holstein-Frleslan  Bulls 
rUn  uALL  from  6  to  18  months  old.  Improved 
Chester  White  Pigs  of  the  best  breeding  at  reasonable 
prices.  CHARLES  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 


ST.  LAM  BERT  and  Combination.  For  sale  25  Cows, 
8  Heifers, 33  Bulls.  8.  E.  NIVIN,  Landenburg,  Pa. 


|-|ERE  are  two  Jersey  Bulls  that  must  go?  They 
*  ^  are  both  sired  by  my  great  prize  winner.  Queen’s 
Czar,  65573.  No  1.  dropped  December25. 1902,  Dam  Ida’s 
Orphan  Maid,  151,980.  No.  2,  dropped  April  22,  1903, 
Dam  Hickory’s  Rissa,  117,093.  (Butter  record  14  pounds 
10  ounces  In  7  days).  Any  fair  offer  will  be  considered. 
Also  cows  and  heifers  for  sale. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Poolvillo,  N.  Y. 


GNAGEY  FARM. 

Jerseys  and  Bcrkshlres  are  sold  on  approval.  Try 
us  on  young  stock.  SAMUEL  HERSHBERGER, 
M.'uiugcr,  Grantsvllle,  Md. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa- 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRtS  SrSo" 

nog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  Imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester,  Mich 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berhshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  if  not 
stiilsfaciory :  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  I’a. 

SUGAR  GROVE  FARM, 

Grantsville,  Md..  the  homo  of  the  Ilerkshires,  is 
again  offering  choice  Pigs  on  approval.  Try  them. 


CHESHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

Two  Young  Boars,  two  gilts,  weight  100  pounds;  fine 
stock  $10.  Registered.  RabbitHounds,fourmonths 
old,  pups,  $5.  All  stock  guaninteed. 

H.  GRANT,  Cleveland,  N.  Y. 

THE  NIAGARA  STOCK  FARM 

offers  some  choice  Shropshire  Ewes  of  different  ages, 
bred  to  Imported  Rams  Address,  -n- 

J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Lewiston,  N  Y. 


TAMWORTHS  FOR  SALE. 

A  few  choice  Boar  Pigs,  10  weeks  old.  Best  breed¬ 
ing;  large  and  strong  boned.  Also,  an  extra  good 
Hackney  Stallion,  five  years  old.  Registered  son  of 
Wildfire.  Great  action.  Address, 

A.  W.  ROUNDS,  Norwalk.  Ohio. 
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Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats, 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty .  60  p  book,  lOo- 
Ratesfreo.  J  A  BERGBY,  Box8, Telford,  Pa 


STOCK  FOR  SALE— Cockerels,  Pullets  and  Hens. 

All  leading  varieties.  .Prices  lower  now  than 
later.  Write  to-day  and  state  your  wante. 

MT.  BLANCO  POULTRY  FARM,  Mt.  Blanco,  Ohia 

\A/LIITC  I  CPUnOWC— Cockerels  for  $5  if 
Will  I  L  LLuHUnriu  taken  now.  900  beauties 
from  big  eggs  from  big  hens.  All  purebred,  without 
lisqualltlcations..  WHITE  &  BICE, 

in?- Box  A.  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 

White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

Two  hundred  choice  birds  from  great  laying  strains; 
early  hatched  big  white  beauties,  with  yellow  skin  and 
legs.  Those  thinking  of  buying  will  do  well  to  write 
me  at  once.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  _ 

CLYMER  8.  MENGE8,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


Ten  Rhode  Island  Bed  Pullets,  March  or  April 
hatch.  Address,  “E,  Box  34,  Mamaroneck,  N  Y. 


CHICKENS 

incubators.  Booklet  free. 


Sound  and  Strong  ones  are 
easy  to  Raise.  Use  the  PER¬ 
FECTED  HATCHING  SYS¬ 
TEM  to  get  thorn.  It  beats 
F.  Grundy,  Morrisonvllle,  Ill. 


ERRETS 


—The  finest  lot  ever  offered 
for  sale  at  Shady  Lawn  Ferret 
Farm.  Price  list  free. 
Address,  W.  J.  WOOD,  New 
Loudon.  Ohio. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnifi^cently 

bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth.  Wls. 


SQUABS  PAY 


HEAT 
HENS 

Easier,  need  attention  only  part  of 
time,  bring  big  prices.  Raised  1  n  one 
mouth.  Money-makers  for  poultry- 
men,  farmers, women.  Send  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  and  learn  this  rich  home 
industry.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB 
CO.,  4A  Friend  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 
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C  NOTES  ON  DAIRY  MATTERS. 

Manure?  Yes,  we  make  lots  of  it  from 
60  cows,  more  than  a  two-horse  load  a 
day,  sufficient  to  give  all  the  meadows 
a  liberal  dressing  every  year  and  a  good 
supply  for  the  corn  ground  in  the 
Spring.  We  try  to  save  all  of  it,  both 
liquid  and  solid;  use  horse  manure  daily 
ia  the  gutters  back  of  the  cowts,  and  bed 
with  shavings  which  are  continually 
working  hack,  and  are  a  good  absorbent 
as  well  as  helping  to  keep  the  cows 
comfortable  and  clean.  The  drops  are 
tight  boxes,  so  that  none  of  the  liquid 
escapes.  Occasionally  some  one  objects 
to  having  sawdust  or  shavings  used  in 
the  manure  for  top-dressing,  but  we  fail 
to  see  any  bad  results.  There  are  no 
weed  seeds  in  them,  which  is  quite  an 
advantage.  The  manure  is  all  under 
cover  until  taken  to  the  field.  Just  as 
soon  as  haying  is  over  we  plan  to  cover 
the  fields  as  fast  as  work  of  the  farm 
will  allow,  and  try  to  have  all  the  near¬ 
by  fields  covered  before  snow  comes.  It 
is  then  getting  ready  for  business,  and 
fields  well  manured  in  the  Fall  will 
stand  more  drought  the  following  sea¬ 
son,  as  the  manure  acts  as  a  moisture 
conservator  as  well  as  enriching  the 
plant.  We  remember  going  into  a  sta¬ 
ble  where  the  gutters  hack  of  the  cows 
had  holes  bored  into  them  at  frequent 
intervals  to  allow  the  liquid  manure  to 
escape.  The  man  did  not  want  the  najsty 
stuff  around,  and  that  was  the  easiest 
way  to  get  rid  of  it.  We  talked  to  him 
about  its  value,  and  persuaded  him  to 
plug  up  the  holes  and  use  absorbents. 

We  find  there  are  a  good  many  farm¬ 
ers  who  practice  feeding  their  skim- 
milk,  especially  in  Winter,  to  the  cows 
rather  than  to  pigs.  Few  farmers  raise 
enough  calves  to  consume  all  of  it,  and 
some  dislike  to  keep  pigs  or  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  them.  For  such  feed¬ 
ing  the  skim-milk  back  to  the  cows  is 
an  easy  and  profitable  way  of  disposing 
of  it.  Most  cows  will  take  to  it  readily, 
especially  if  it  is  warmed  or  right  from 
the  separator;  others  will  acquire  the 
habit  easily  by  baiting  them  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  water,  milk  and  bran,  and  add¬ 
ing  more  milk  each  time.  We  have 
found  that  it  increases  the  fiow  of  milk 
considerably,  and  the  cows  look  in  fine 
condition.  It  is  an  easily  digested  food, 
and  contains  really  more  food  value  than 
one  would  suppose  who  had  never  given 
it  much  thought.  It  contains  about 
three  per  cent  digestible  protein,  five 
per  cent  carbohydrates  and  four  per 
cent  fat.  Bran  only  contains  about  13 
per  cent  digestible  protein,  so  that  con¬ 
sidering  the  comparatively  little  value 
usually  placed  on  skim-milk  it  is  a  very 
cheap  source  of  part  of  the  protein.  We 
have  fed  as  high  as  40  pounds  of  the 
milk  per  day  with  excellent  results,  sup¬ 
plying  about  half  the  digestible  protein 
required  at  a  very  Ipw  cost  from  one  of 
our  own  waste  products  rather  than  buy¬ 
ing  it  in  mill  stuffs. 

The  mortality  among  cows  from  ac¬ 
cident  and  disease  Is  much  greater  than 
we  often  suspect.  We  have  noted  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  the  comparatively 
large  number  of  cows  that  have  died 
from  various  causes;  several  from  falls 
on  the  ice;  from  being  gored  by  others; 
choked  by  apples,  etc.;  from  teats  being 
allowed  to  get  in  bad  condition;  from 
broken  legs  and  from  diseases  of  various 
kinds.  Every  few  days  we  hear  of  some 
one  who  loses  a  cow,  one  here,  one  there, 
which  in  the  course  of  a  year  counts  up 
to  quite  a  respectable  sum.  Dishorning 
will  prevent  the  goring  and  make  hand¬ 
ling  of  them  a  greater  pleasure.  When 
feeding  now  we  don’t  expect  the  grain 
basin  to  be  knocked  out  of  our  hands, 
and  can  clean  out  the  mangers  without 
fear  of  injury.  The  cows  drive  much 
better  in  the  herd,  and  in  pasture  the 
timid  ones,  quite  often  the  best  ones, 
are  not  continually  on  the  run  trying 
to  dodge  the  horns  of  their  more  pug- 
naciouis  associates.  In  the  Winter,  if 
one  drives  the  cows  out  in  the  yard, 
look  out  for  the  slippery  places.  Have 
a  load  of  sand,  gravel  or  ashes  handy 
where  a  pailful  may  be  scattered  in  a  few 
minutes,  thus  avoiding  strains,  abortion 
and  even  more  serious  accidents  from  a 
sudden  fall  It  is  the  men  who  look  out 
for  the  little  things  who  avoid  so  many 
of  the  losses  that  are  preventable.  Un¬ 
avoidable  accidents  will  happen,  but 
there  are  many  that  are  preventable. 

The  cow  stable  is  usually  not  over  well 
provided  with  windows,  and  we  never 
saw  one  that  had  too  much  light.  Some 
rainy  day  this  Fall  will  be  a  good  time 


to  give  it  a  coat  of  whitewash.  Sweep 
down  all  the  cobwebs,  then  go  for  it 
with  a  liberal  supply  of  whitewajsh.  You 
will  be  surprised  to  see  how  much  bet¬ 
ter  everything  looks,  and  how  much 
sweeter  it  smells.  Perhaps  the  women 
folks  will  not  have  to  turn  up  their  nose 
at  the  smell  that  escapes  from  your 
clothes  when  you  enter  the  house.  Put 
on  the  whitewash  any  way,  spray  pump, 
broom  or  the  regulation  bruish;  it  is  a 
good  disinfectant  as  well  as  making 
things  look  bright  and  thrifty.  Never 
mind  if  the  lime  you  have  on  hand  is 
air-slaked;  by  using  hot  water  or  skim- 
milk  a  good  whitewash  can  be  made 
from  it. 

Do  not  sprinkle  lime  In  the  stable  or 
on  the  hen  roosts,  as  It  sets  ammonia 
free.  I.and  plaster  is  what  you  want  for 
this  purpose.  Sawduist  or  shavings  will 
absorb  it,  but  will  not  hold  it  like  plas¬ 
ter. 

We  like  to  see  a  broom  in  the  barn, 
and  to  use  it  as  well.  A  few  minutes’ 
use  of  it  daily  keeps  the  barn  better 
looking,  so  that  if  you  happen  to  have 
visitors  you  d.on’t  have  to  apologize.  It 
prevents  a  good  deal  of  waste  in  fodder 
and  grain,  and  really  helps  one  to  be 
more  thrifty.  n.  g.  Manchester. 


CORN  FOR  FEEDING  HENS. 

Which  is  the  most  valuable  as  a  feed  for 
poultry,  sweet  corn,  denf  or  flint,  and  why? 
Which  will  have  a  tendency  to  cause  hens 
to  produce  the  most  eggs?  Why? 

Mlnong,  Wls.  K.  w.  L. 

There  is  not  much  difference.  Henry 
gives  the  following  average  analyses: 

Digestible  In  100  Pounds. 

Muscle  Fat  Pure 
makers,  formers,  fat. 

Dent  com  . 7.9  66.7  4.3 

Flint  corn  . 8.  66.2  4.3 

Sweet  corn  . 8.8  63.7  7. 

While  the  flint  and  the  dent  are  much 
alike,  the  sweet  corn  contains  more 
protein  and  fat,  which  are  the  elements 
most  needed  in  producing  an  egg.  It 
would  not  pay  to  grow  sweet  corn  for 
poultry  feeding,  as  the  yield  of  grain  is 
light.  The  kernels  are  very  hard,  and 
we  do  n.ot  find  that  poultry  eat  them  as 
readily  as  they  do  the  field  corn.  The 
general  analysis  of  grain  is  not  always 
a  safe  indication  of  its  feeding  value. 
Probably  no  grain  varies  so  much  in  its 
composition. 


SOME  POULTRY  QUESTIONS. 

Is  it  good  to  feed  raw  horse  meat  to  lay¬ 
ing  hens  in  Winter,  and  what  is  the  result 
from  feedinp;  same?  Is  two  parts  bran  and 
one  of  Indian  meal  a  good  soft  feed? 

West  Ovange,  N.  J.  •  a.  m. 

Yc ,  It  is  good  for  the  hens  to  feed 
ra^,  horse  meat.  It  Is  better,  however, 
h  cook  it.  Hens  prefer  cooked  meat  to 
raw  meat.  It  also  makes  certain  that 
the  meat  is  safe  so  far  as  disease  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Of  course  no  poultryman  would 
care  to  feed  any  kind  of  meat  that  was 
even  suspected  of  being  diseased,  but 
germs  of  disease  are  commonly  found 
in  animals  that  appear  to  be  perfectly 
healthy.  Notwithstanding  the  unques¬ 
tioned  value  and  economy  of  feeding 
house  flesh  when  horses  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  from  ?3  to  ?5,  we  do  not  use 
them — now,  though  we  have  done  sr  in 
years  past.  There  seems  to  be  some¬ 
thing  uncanny  about  it.  A  whim  per¬ 
haps,  but  nevertheless  a  fact.  We  gei 
a  very  high  price  for  our  eggs,  and  we 
could  not  afford  to  loise  good  customers 
on  account  of  our  feeding  foo(^  that 
either  right  or  wrong  appears  to  be  un¬ 
wholesome.  Meat  in  some  form  is  a  ne¬ 
cessity  in  feeding  for  large  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  therefore  we  feed  the  best  grade 
of  meat  scraps.  Bran  and  cornmeal  are 
both  good  foods  for  poultry,  but  when 
fed  alone  the  mixture  is  too  crumbly. 
We  prefer  to  add  enough  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  to  give  the  mixture  more  body. 
Ground  oats  (home  ground)  and  meat 
iscraps  make  a  good  addition  to  the  mix¬ 
ture;  equal  parts  by  weight  of  the  feed 
mentioned  make  a  splendid  combination. 

Is  linseed  meal  good  for  hens?  How 
much  per  day?  Will  nitrate  of  soda  solu¬ 
tion  make  cabbage  grow?  Will  it  help 
late  cabbage?  c.  m.  d. 

Boonton,  N.  J. 

A  little  oil  meal  is  good  for  hens,  par¬ 
ticularly  during  the  moulting  period.  At 
first  fowls  do  not  like  it.  Only  a  little 
can  be  fed  at  a  time  because  it  makes 
the  ration  so  sticky,  and  the  hens  will 
not  eat  it  readily.  Not  over  one-tenth 
to  one-fifteenth  by  weight  should  be  fed 
In  connection  with  other  meats  in  a  soft 
feed  mixture.  Nitrate  of  soda  will  make 
cabbages  grow  until  they  split  their 
heads.  If  the  ground  is  rich  only  a  lit¬ 
tle  should  be  used.  Sow  it  and  culti¬ 
vate  it  in,  or  scatter  along  the  ground 
near  the  plant.  The  first  rain  wil4  wash 
it  in;  100  to  200  pounds  per  acre  is  usu¬ 
ally  very  effective  and  sufficient.  The 
amount  will  depend  upon  condition  of 
soil.  A  little  at  a  time  and  often  is  a 
good  rule  in  applying  a  fertilizer  as 
soluble  as  nitrate  of  soda. 

WHITE  &  RICE. 


IS 


WINTER  DAIRYING 

everywhere  increasing  in  popular  favor 
and  with  the  help  of  a 


DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

brings  in  cash  when  ordinary  farming 
operations  are  at  a  stand -still. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  BUY 

a  separator  and  get  the  benefit  of  the  highest 
prices  of  the  year  for  the  cow’s  product. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  IS  VERY  MUCH  THE 
BEST  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

in  every  respect,  and  saves  $10.^  per  cow 
each  year  of  use. 

Send  for  free  catalogue  explaining  De  Laval  superiority. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.. 
CHICAGO. 

(213  Filbert  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Q  &  I  I  Orumm  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


121  Youville  Square, 
MONTREAL. 

7S  &  77  York  Street, 
TORONTO. 

248  McOermot  Avenue, 
WINNIPEG.  » 


More  Cow  Money 

You  can  invest  in  nothins  that  will  bring 
you  larger  cash  returns  than  the 

EMPIRE 

Cream  Separator 

Ouiiranteod  to  turn  more  easily,  to  Inst  longer, 
to  bo  more  easily  cleaned,  to  give  less  trouble 
(iiid  to  bo  more  satisfactory  in  every  way  than 
any  otherseparator.  Simplest  In  construction. 
Investigate  our  claims— ask  any  Kmpire  user. 
Handsome  Catalogue  Free. 

EMPIRE  cream  separator  COMPANY, 
Bloomlleld,  N.  J.  Chicago,  III. 


NO  MOKE  KLINI)  HOR.SES.— For  Specltio  Oph¬ 
thalmia,  Moon  Blindness,  and  other  Soro  Byes. 
BAUllY  CO.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  have  a  sure  cure. 


Big  Profit 
in  Cows 


is  but  a  question  of  getting  all  the  cream 
(butter  fat)  out  of  the  milk.  With  the  old 
setting  system  yourloss  is  over  a 
80  per  cent  greater  than  with  a  I  S  a  J| 


NATIONAL 

Hand  Separator 


A  valuable  machine  yon  can 

test  in  your  own  home  or  dairy  |I|pf||H 

lO  Days  Free 

If  you  like— buy  It;  if  yon 
don’t,  we  take  1 1  back  and  pay 
all  expense— you  have  noth- 
Ing  to  risk.  Our  catalogue 
gives  full  particulars. 

National  Dairy  Machine  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J 


v“the  standard  by  which  roofing 

QUALITY  IS  JUDGED." 


fi^RUBEROID 

I  I  TRADE  MARK  REOlSTtRCD 

ROOFING 


THE  PIONEER  WEATHER-PROOF  AND  ELASTIC  ROOFING. 
WEARING  QUALITIES  UNEQUALED  BY  ANY  OTHER  ROOFING. 
WATER-PROOF.  ACID-PROOF.  FIRE-RESISTING. 


WCmSTER 


■NEW  RIVAL”  BLACK  POWDER  SHELLS. 

It’s  the  thoroughly  modern  and  scientific  system  of  load¬ 
ing  and  the  use  of  only  the  best  materials  which  make 
Winchester  Factory  Loaded  “New  Rival”  Shells  give  bet¬ 
ter  pattern,  penetration  and  more  uniform  results  gener¬ 
ally  than  any  other  shells.  The  special  paper  and  the  Win¬ 
chester  patent  corrugated  head  used  in  making  “New 
Rival”  shells  give  them  strength  to  withstand  reloading. 

BE  SURE  TO  GET  WINCHESTER  MAKE  OF  SHELLS. 
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IModern  Merchandising 


Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  about  the  question  of  getting  your  household  supplies  to  the  best  advantage?  Are 
you  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  way  things  are  running — with  the  prices  you  pay,  the  quality  of  the  goods,  the  range 
of  selection  and  the  general  question  of  making  both  ends  meet?  Perhaps  you  buy  your  supplies  from  the  cross-roads 
store,  just  because  your  grandfather  did.  Perhaps  you  are  tied  up  to  the  general  store  because  you  can  trade  in  your 
butter  and  eggs  at  a  low  price  and  take  it  out  in  trade  at  a  high  price.  Possibly  you  have  never  thought  about  it  one 
way  or  the  other.  It  is  time  to  think.  You  have  got  to  live  and  support  your  family.  Your  income  is  limited 
to  so  many  dollars  per  year,  and  you  have  got  to  figure  out  the  expense  account  so  that  things  will  come  out  right 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  If  you  can  make  both  ends  meet  nicely  and  lay  aside  a  tidy  sum  for  a  rainy  day,  you 
are  only  doing  what  every  head  of  a  family  should  endeavor  to  do,  and  if  you  don’t  do  it  you  are  simply  inviting 
misery  for  the  next  time  the  crop  fails.  If  a  dollar  looks  as  big  to  you  as  we  think  it  does,  we  want  you  to  think 
over  this  question  of  modern  merchandising  and  see  just  what  it  means.  It  means  different  things  to  different  people. 
To  some  it  means  buying  everything  on  credit,  then  mortgaging  the  farm  when  settlement  day  comes  around.  Others  think  cheap  goods  the 
pathway  to  economy — the  cheap,  worthless  trash  that  is  advertised  so  brazenly  at  “  the  lowest  price  on  earth."  Many  people  send  off  to  the 
city  and  get  a  jack  knife  at  a  25  cents  saving,  and  then  fall  back  into  the  old  rut  in  buying  the  balance  of  their  supplies.  Our  idea  of  modern 
merchandising  is  to  supply  all  your  wants— everything  you  eat,  wear  or  use— for  yourself,  your  family  and  the  hired  man,  at  an  average  saving 
of  15  to  40  per  cent,  which  means  that  if  your  yearly  purchases  amount  to  $200,  you  can  save  something  like  $50;  or  $100  if  it  costs  you 
$400  a  year  to  live.  Are  you  so  well  off  that  $100,  or  even  $50  does  not  interest  you?  Then  again,  consider  the  advantages.  Absolutely 
reliable  merchandise  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  an  unlimited  range  of  selection.  New  goods.  Prompt  service.  Prices  that  spell  economy, 
and  the  certain  knowledge  that  absolute  satisfaction  is  the  keynote  to  every  transaction.  To  make  trading  with  us  possible,  we  issue  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  1 1 28  pages,  in  which  almost  everything  imaginable,  including  Vehicles  and  Farm  Implements,  is  illustrated,  described  and  priced. 
This  catalogue  can  be  absolutely  depended  upon  and  enables  you  to  select  your  entire  bill  of  merchandise  without  hurry  or  confusion  and 
with  the  certainty  that  everything  will  be  found  exactly  as  described  or  you  need  not  keep  it.  We  ask  you  to  get  out  of  your  present  rut  and 
give  our  methods  a  trial.  We  satisfy  others  and  will  satisfy  you.  There  never  was  a  better  time  than  right  now  to  begin,  for  we  have  just 
issued  a  new  catalogue  full  of  the  things  you  will  need  to  see  you  through  this  winter,  and  you  can  make  no  better  investment  than  to  fill  out 
this  coupon  and  send  it  to  us  now  while  the  subject  is  in  your  mind.  We  ask  1 5  cents,  merely  as  an  evidence  of  good  faith  on  your  part, 
if  you  will  risk  1 5  cents,  we  will  risk  sending  you  a  catalogue  that  costs  us 
over  half  a  dollar  to  print  and  is  so  big  that  it  requires  26  cents  postage. 

It  is  our  76  cents  against  your  15  cents.  Will  you  do  it?  Write  today. 


Layintf  in  Supplies:  Living  from  hand  to  mouth  is  one  way  of  living,  but  why  not  get  your  supplies  on  a  wholesale  basis  and  avoid  the 
petty  annoyances  of  retail  buying,  to  say  nothing  of  making  four  dollars  go  as  far  as  five  dollars  used  to-  That’s  the  grocery  list  you  see  hanging 
onthe  wall.  Supplied  with  loops  to  hang  up  with.  A  postal  will  bring  it.  Nothing  like  groceries  for  a  foundation  fora  100-lb.  freight  shipment. 

IMontgomery  Ward  fy  Co. 

Michigan  Avenue,  Madison  and  Washington  Streets,  Chicago 

Thousands  of  readers  of  this  paper  noticed  our  advertisement  last  month  and  sent  in  their  application  for  our  Catalogue  No.  72.  A  new  edition 
„  is  just  off  the  press.  Requests  will  be  filled  in  order  of  their  receipt.  Do  not  delay. 


Montgomery  Ward  fy  Co.,  Chicago 

Enclosed  find  1 5  cents  for  partial  postage  on  Catalogue 
No.  72,  as  advertised  in  Rural  New  Yorker. 


Name._ _ 

(Be  sure  to  write  very  plainly) 

Postoffice . . 

Route  No. . County . . . . State.„ 


3  FEEDS  S  ODE  CENT. 


E  PICS  3  5  MONTHS  II  WEIGH  250  !£ 

International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Dell  Roy,  O.,  Sept.  24,  1903. 

Gentlemen  : — I  am  showing  a  herd  of  Berkshire  nogs  that  I  have  fed  “International  Stock 
Food"  from  the  time  they  came,  and  I  am  a  winner  in  the  show  ring.  I  have  pigs  that  came  in 
April  that  weigh  250  lbs.  each.  I  sold  one  pig  just  nine  weeks  old  that  weighed  86  lb».  Its 
mother  was  fed  “International  Stock  Food”  three  times  per  day  after  the  pigs  were  four  days  old. 
I  fed  her  “International  Stock  Food”  six  weeks  before  she  had  her  pigs. 

I  have  a  herd  of  short-horn  cattle  that  I  fed  “International  Stock  Food”  to  all  the  year 
around,  and  it  paid  me  big.  I  fed  it  to  my  ewes  and  lambs  with  the  best  results.  To  make  a 
long  story  short,  I  can’t  nor  won’t  be  without  it.  I  recommend  “International  Stock  Food”  to  all 
breeders  of  fine  stock.  Very  respectfully,  CLARK  GAMBLE. 

4^  We  neve  Handreds  of  ThonseodB  of  SlmlUr  Tettimoafols  and  Will  Pay  Yon  $1000  Cash  *o  Prove  That  They  Are  Kot  Genuine  and  rosollelted.'*^ 


We  own  '^International  Stock  Pood  Farm/*  which  fe 
located  12  miles  from  Minneapolis  and  contains  650 
acres.  W’e  feed  “International  Stock  Food**  every  day 
to  all  our  WoKLD  Champion  Stallions,  Dan  Patch  1:56)i(, 
Directdm  2:05)^  and  Roy  Wilkes  2:003^ ;  and  also  to  our 
Youno  Stallions,  Brood  Mares,  Colts,  Work  Horses, 
Cattle  and  Hoos.  “INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD** 
S  FEEDS  FOR  ONE  CENT  is  Prepared  from  Roots, 
Herbs,  Seeds  and  Barks  and  Won  the  Highest  Medal  at 
Paris  Exposition  In  1900  as  a  High*Class  vegetable, 
medicinal  preparation  to  be  fed  to  stock  in  small 
amounts  as  an  addition  to  the  regular  feed.  It  is  a 
Great  Aid  In  Growing  or  Fattening  stock  because  it 


Increases  the  appetite,  Aids  Digestion  and  Assimila¬ 
tion  so  that  each  animal  obtains  more  nutrition  from 
the  grain  eaten.  We  positively  guarantee  that  its  use 
will  make  you  extra  money  over  the  usual  Plan  of 
Growing  and  Fattening  stock.  “International  Stock 
Food’*  can  bo  fed  in  safety  to  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep, 
Goats,  Hogs,  Colts,  Calves,  Lambs  or  Pigs.  It  will  make 
your  Calves,  Colts  or  Pigs  grow  amazingly  and  will 
keep  them  healthy.  It  is  Absolutely  Harmless  even  if 
taken  into  the  Human  System.  You  insist  on  eating 
the  following  medicinal  ingredients  with  your  Own 
food  at  every  meal :  Table  Salt  is  a  stomach  tonic  and 
worm  medicine.  Table  Pepper  is  a  powerful  stimulating 


tonic,  Table  Mustard  is  a  remedy  for  dyspepsia,  Table 
Vinegar  U  a  diuretic.  You  eat  these  medicinal  ingred¬ 
ients  almost  with  every  mouthful  of  your  food,  and  it 
is  proven  that  these  medicines  promote  health  and 
strength  for  people  and  improve  their  digestion.  ♦‘In¬ 
ternational  Stock  Food** contains  pure  vegetable  medi¬ 
cinal  ingredients  that  are  just  as  safe  and  as  necessary 
an  addition  to  the  regular  feed  of  your  stock  if  you  de¬ 
sire  to  keepthem  in  the  best  possible  condition.  “Inter- 
natloBal  Stock  Food’*  is  endorsed  by  Every  High-Class 
Farm  Paper  and  Over  One  Million  Progressive  Farmers 
and  Stockmen.  It  purifies  the  blood,  stimulates  and 
permanently  strengthens  the  entire  system  so  that  dis¬ 


ease  is  prevented  or  cured.  ♦‘International  Stock  Food’* 
Is  sold  ou  a“Spot  Cosh  Gnarantee’*  by  Fifty  Thousand 
Dealers  throughout  the  Worlds  and  has  the  largest  Sale 
ever  known.  «:^Your  Money  will  be  Promptly  Refund¬ 
ed  in  Any  case  of  failure.  We  Refer  You  To  Any  Bank 
Or  Wholesale  House  In  Minneapolis,  wy  Reware  of  the 
many  Cheap  and  Inferior  Imitations  now  on  the  market! 
No  Chemist  ran  separate  and  name  all  the  Dltferent 
powdered  Roots,  Herbsy  Barks  and  Seeds  that  we  use  in 
onr  preparations.  Any  Chemist  or  Manufacturer  elalm* 
Ing  to  do  so  Must  be  an  Ignoramus  or  a  Falsifier.  Imlta* 
tlone  Are  Always  Inferior*  Insist  On  Having  The  Gen¬ 
uine  And  Yon  Will  Ahvaja  Obtain  Paying  Results. 


IlYou  CannotOblaia  "International  Stock  Food”  In  YourTown  we  will  agree  to  ehip  you  100  pounds  or  over  ol  “International  Stock  Food”  without  money  or  note  and  you  can  feed  it  Four  Months  with  the 
agreement  that  if  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  resulte  you  need  not  pay  ua  a  cent.  Write  for  Special  Ofler  to  International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Correspondence  Answered  rromptly. 


k 


BGI^K  EgHTAfMg  1 83  Obse  engravings  HORSES,  CATTLE,  SHEEP,  POULTRY^ 

The  Cover  of  this  Book  is  a  Beautiful  Live  Stock  Picture  ^“Printed  in  Six  Brilliant  Colors,  and  Without  Any  Advertising  on  it.  Size  of  book  is  by  9^ 
inches.  It  cost  us  $3000  to  have  our  Artists  and  Engravers  make  these  Engravings,  which  are  the  finest  engravings  of  Horses,  CaUle,  Sheep,  Hogs 
and  Poultry  that  you  have  ever  seen.  They  are  all  made  from  actual  photographs  and  are  worthy  of  n  place  in  any  library.  It  also  gives  Description, 

History  and  Illustrations  of  the  Different  Breeds  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats,  Hogs  and  Poultry.  It  contains  Life  Engravings  of  many  ve^  noted 
Animals.  *e“it  Contains  a  Finely  Illustrated  Veterinary  Department  That  Will  Save  You  Hundreds  of  Dollars,  because  it  describes  all  common  diseases 
and  tells  you  how  to  treat  them.  The  Veterinary  Illustrations  are  large  and  scientific  and  better  than  you  can  obtain  in  any  other  book  regardless  of  price. 

WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  $10.00  CASH  IF  BOOK  18  NOT  AS  DESCRIBED 

WK  WILL  BJlIL  ore  COP*  OF  THIS  BOOK  TO  TOU  ABSOLCTILY  FREE,  With  Pottage  Prepaid,  If  Too  Will  Write  ts  At  Once,  letter  or  postal  card,  aud  ANSWER  THESE  TWO  qUESTIONS* 

4®*l8t.-NAME  THIS  PAPER.  J^Rnd.-HOW  MUCH  STOCK  HAVE  TOU? 

Address  At  Ones..,.  |  RN  ATI  ON  AL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  minn®,^uP^*a! 

A  BEAUTirUU  COLORED  PICTURE  OF  THE  CHAMPION  STALLION  DAN  PATCH  Ii56^  (SUe  21  bjr  28)  MAILED  YOU  FREE  IF  YOU  SEND  FOR  THIS  BOOK 
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Largeit  Stock  Food  Factory  in  the  World. 

Capital  Paid  in,  $1,000,000. 

775,000  Feet  of  Space  in  Our  New  Factory. 
Contains  Over  16  Acres  ol  Space. 


BLIZZARD  AND  HORSE  ICE  CALKS. 

Sharpen  your  own  horse.  No  waiting  at  the  smith’s. 
Li  ral  prices  to  agents.  8.  W.  Kcnt,Cazcnovia,N.Y. 


A  beautiful,  imported 

66-Piece  China 
Tea  Set 


with  an  order  for  20  lbs  of 
New  Crop.  60c.  Tea,  or  20  lbs. 
Baking  Powder.  45c.  a  lb.,  or 
an  assorted  order  Teas  and 
B.  P. ,  or  60  lbs.  Bomosa  Coffee, 
33c.  a  lb. 

COUPONS,  which  can  be 
exchanged  for  many  Mag¬ 
nificent  Premiums,  given 
with  every  25c.  worth  of 
Tea,  Coffee,  Baking  Powder, 
Spices  and  Extracts. 

Bead  today  for  our  Premium 
Llflt,  prices  aud  direotioas. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co. 
BOX290, 31-33 VeseySt.,N.Y. 


I  Write  for  Full  informa' 
tion  to.,.. 


So  Says  Secretary  Wilson 
U.  S.  Dep’t  of  Agriculture 
Exhaustive  tests  Aliniai  iriP  Wrapper 

prove  that  the  ||||KA|U  IpAr  can  he  grown  in  East 
finest  grade  of..  UUMlTll  LLifll  Texas  on  line  of  the 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

Soils  aud  Climate  similar  to  the  famous  Vuelta  Abajo  District  of 
Pinar  del  Rio,  Cuba. 

T.  J.  ANDERSON,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Houston,  Tex. 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  Sc 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  W est  W ater  St.,  Syracuse, N .  Y . 

rCTENTinC  GRINDING  MILLS  grind  Corn 
h  in  the  ear,  or  Grain  in  any  form.  Strong,  exact, 
^  reliable.  Catalogue  D  mailed  free. 

FOGS  MFG.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


EACH  LITTLE  WIND 

that  blows  is  turned  into  value  for  the 
man  who  pumps  or  generates 
power  for  grinding,  sawing,  etc., 
with  the 

Freeman 

Steel  Windmills. 

Mills  with 
genius  to 
work  and 
strength  t  o 
-  stand.  Full 
line  high  grades  with  special  four 
post  angle  steel  tower.  Also  Feed 
Cutters,  Wood  Saws,  Corn  Shel- 
lers,  etc.  Write  for  catalog  102 

Freeman  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co.,  "wV.?* 
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A  PENNSYLVANIA  CELERY  FARM. 

TAPPING  ONE  OF  NATURE’S  POCKETS. 

Heavy  Fertilizing  in  a  Swamp. 

Part  L 

Among  the  hills  in  northern  Pennsylvania  nature 
has  tucked  away  many  pockets  and  stuffed  them  full 
of  plant  food.  The  hills  have  given  up  the  strength 
of  their  soil  and  sent  it  down  to  line  these  pockets. 
In  these  low  places  nature,  usually  so  benevolent, 
grows  miserly  and  ties  up  this  plant  food  into  sour, 
inert  combinations  which  nourish  only  coarse  and 
wellnigh  useless  vegetation.  Man  must  step  in  and 
bring  about  the  conditions  needed  to  set  this  plant 
food  free. 

This  is  just  what  Aaron  R.  Niles,  of  Tioga  Co.,  Pa., 
is  doing  in  growing  celery  at  the  head  of  a  valley  near 
the  Chemung  River.  This  valley  was  without  doubt 
once  a  pond  or  small  lake.  The  marks  of  the  lake 
shore  are  plainly  to  be  seen  on  the  hillsides.  Years 
ago  the  lake  must 
have  broken  away 
through  the  hills 
and  left  the  swamp 
with  a  sluggish 
stream  running 
through  it.  At  first 
men  judge  the 
value  of  soil  by 
what  grows  natur¬ 
ally  on  it.  Then 
they  see  its  possi¬ 
bilities — t  hat  is, 
what  it  can  be 
made  to  do  if 
drained  or  i  r  r  i- 
gated  or  fertilized. 

From  that  grows  a 
study  of  the  most 
desirable  crops  to 
grow  in  certain 
soils  and  the  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  soil 
to  learn  what  must 
be  added  or  whac 
must  be  done  to  it 
in  order  to  make  it 
fit.  These  steps 
mark  what  we  call 
the  development  of 
soil  culture. 

What  Muck  Will 
Do. 

If  you  judged 
the  soTI  of  this 
valley  by  what  grows  naturally  upon  it,  you  would  call 
it  wellnigh  worthless,  for  coarse  grass  and  scrub  trees 
are  about  all  it  can  produce  alone.  That  wais  why  Mr. 
Niles  was  able  to  buy  some  of  it  for  $6  an  acre.  This 
same  land  one  year  after  being  cleared  can  be  made  to 
produce  over  ?300  worth  of  celery  per  acre!  These  gol¬ 
den  pockets  of  Nature  are  picked  by  the  men  who  have 
the  faith  and  the  courage  to  believe  that  they  can 
make  that  store  of  plant  food  available.  Some  men 
go  for  years  hauling  muck  out  of  a  swamp,  drying  it 
and  spreading  it  on  the  hills,  without  thinking  of 
draining  the  swamp  itself  and  growing  their  crops 
down  in  it!  There  are  now  nearly  125  acres  of  celery 
grown  in  the  valley.  While  all  growers  use  much  the 
same  tools  and  practice  much  the  same  methods,  Mr. 
Niles’is  experience  this  year  is  the  most  unique  and 
interesting.  At  Kalamazoo  and  other  places  where 
celery  growing  is  famous  it  has  been  claimed  that 
stable  manure  is  absolutely  necessary  to  produce  good 
celery.  One  striking  feature  of  the  culture  in  this 
Pennsylvania  valley  is  that  no  stable  manure  is  used. 


entire  dependence  being  placed  on  chemical  fertilizers. 

Mr.  Niles  has  given  this  fertilizer  problem  a  very 
careful  study.  What  does  this  muck  soil  particularly 
lack  and  what  does  the  celery  crop  need  for  its  best 
development?  Studies  of  muck  which  have  been  made 
at  the  experiment  stations  show  that  some  samples  of 
it  contain  almost  as  much  nitrogen  as  ordinary  stable 
manure,  but  that  this  nitrogen  is  rarely  available  until 
the  muck  has  been  composted  or  “weathered.”  An¬ 
alysis  also  shows  that  muck  contains  but  little  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  still  less  potash.  That  is  why,  when 
muck  is  hauled  out  for  use  as  manure,  chemists  ad¬ 
vise  a  farmer  to  put  it  in  a  compost  mixed  with  wood 
ashes  or  potash  and  phosphate.  If  this  is  the  proper 
way  to  use  muck  when  it  is  hauled  out  of  the  swamp 
as  manure,  the  same  method  of  fertilizing  is  sound 
when  crops  are  to  be  grown  in  the  swamp  itself. 


tion  he  found  that  some  growers  on  this  muck  soil  ob¬ 
tained  fair  results  by  using  kainit  alone.  As  is  well 
known,  kainit  contains  about  12%  per  cent  of  potash, 
with  no  nitrogen  or  phosphoric  acid  at  all.  Yet,  with 
the  kainit  alone  fair  crops  of  celery  were  grown.  This 
celery  was  not  of  the  highest  quality,  and  the  crop 
could  not  be  kept  up  year  after  year  on  kainit  alone. 
This  seemed  to  show  among  other  things  that  the  fer¬ 
tilizing  element  most  needed  on  that  soil  was  potash. 
The  kainit  also  acted  on  the  soil  to  make  some  of  its 
nitrogen  available.  One  reason  why  celery  grown  in 
this  way  year  after  year  does  not  “hold  up”  well,  is 
because  phosphoric  acid  is  lacking,  for  that  element 
gives  “body”  or  frame  to  the  plant. 

With  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  absolutely  needed 
Mr.  Niles  reasoned  that  stable  manure  would  not 
prove  the  most  economical  fertilizer.  If  they  used  it 
at  all  they  would  need  at  least  30  tons  per  acre,  which 
would  cost  at  least  $45.  That  would  supply  but  a  lit¬ 
tle  over  150  pounds  of  potash  and  350  pounds  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  not  all  of  that  by  any  means  avail¬ 


able.  Thus  the  stable  manure  supplied  the  plant  food 
(nitrogen)  which  the  muck  was  supposed  to  have  al¬ 
ready  in  abundance,  and  was  deficient  in  the  very 
elements  which  were  lacking  in  the  muck.  Other 
growers  have  followed  the  plan  of  using  kainit  or  mu¬ 
riate  of  potash  broadcast,  and  then  using  a  low-grade 
fertilizer  or  “phosphate”  in  the  drill.  What  is  meant 
by  a  “low-grade”  fertilizer  is  one  with  a  high  per  cent 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  Ipw  in  nitrogen.  This  com¬ 
bination  gave  fair  results  in  favorable  seasons,  but  the 
results  did  not  fully  satisfy  Mr.  Niles.  After  careTul 
study  he  decided  to  adopt  a  novel  plan.  We  have  often 
told  how  the  fertilizer  farmers  on  the  light  soils 
of  Long  Island  practically  disregard  the  natural  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  land.  They  take  soil  so  light  that  natur¬ 
ally  it  could  not  produce  a  good  crop  of  anything,  and 
apply  a  ton  or  more  of  high-grade  fertilizer  per  acre. 
In  this  way  they  feed  both  the  soil  and  the  crop! 
Under  this  system  the  soil  is  only  the  trough  in  which 
the  plants  may  brace  themselves  and  drink  and  feed. 

The  plant  food  in 
the  fertilizer  is  all 
available.  There  Is 
no  need  to  wait  un¬ 
til  humus  is  broken 
up  or  inert  matter 
in  the  soil  set  free, 
for  the  fertilizer 
supplies  every  need 
of  the  plant.  This 
method  of  disre¬ 
garding  the  plant 
food  in  the  soil  and 
feeding  the  plant 
out  of  a  nursing 
bottle  is  supposed 
to  belong  to  thin 
land,  where  high- 
priced  crops  are 
grown,  but  Mr. 
Niles  decided  to  at¬ 
tempt  it  on  soil 
containing  nearly 
as  much  plant  food 
as  average  manure. 
This  was  his  prop¬ 
osition:  “Here  is  a 
soil  naturally 
adapted  to  celery 
growing.  I  will  pay 
no  attention  to  any 
chemist’s  analysis, 
but  simply  assume 
that  this  soil  is  a 
good  place  for  cel¬ 
ery  to  grow  and 
spread  out  its  roots.  I  will  then  add  a  ton  or  more  of 
fertilizer  per  acre,  so  that  at  no  time  of  its  growth 
can  the  celery  lack  plant  food.”  ii.  w.  c. 


A  THRIFTY  FARMER. 

“He’s  the  thriftiest  farmer  in  town,”  was  the  reply 
to  a  question  asked  an  acquaintance  about  a  farmer 
whose  place,  still  in  sight,  we  had  just  passed  in  our 
drive  that  afternoon  searching  for  good  cows  (we  had 
better  luck  than  usual,  as  two  of  the  three  bought 
turned  out  w'ell).  It  had  been  the  best-looking  place 
we  had  seen.  The  house  was  neatly  painted,  the  yard 
clean  and  free  from  wagons,  rusting  machinery  or  de¬ 
caying  boards  that  litter  up  iso  many  yards,  and  give 
a  place  a  down-trodden,  dilapidated  appearance.  We 
noted  a  swing  and  hammock,  showing  that  some  one 
took  a  little  comfort  now  and  then  with  his  work.  We 
inquired  further  about  this  farm  and  Its  owner.  He  was 
brought  up  to  work  in  a  shop  from  early  manhood, 
but  failing  eyesight  drove  him  on  to  the  farm  when 
about  30  years  of  age.  He  bought  a  dairy  farm  in  a 


What  Fertilizers  To  Use. 

When  Mr.  Niles  began  to  shidy  the  fertilizer  ques¬ 


TilREE-YEAR-OLD  SHORT-llORN  COW.  FIRST  PRIZE  WINNER  IN  ARGENTINA.  Fig,  303.  See  Page  830. 
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rough  hilly  country,  and  has  been  hard  at  it  ever 
since.  He  has  cleaned  many  of  the  fields  of  stone, 
and  by  saving  the  manure  from  a  small  well-kept 
dairy  has  brought  the  fields  into  a  high  state  of  fer¬ 
tility,  so  that  his  hay  crop  largely  exceeds  per  acre 
that  of  any  of  his  neighbors.  One  method  not  prac¬ 
ticed  by  his  neighbors  is  not  to  paJsture  his  meadows 
in  the  Fall;  cutting  the  rowen  if  there  is  a  crop,  and 
usually  there  is  one,  but  leaving  a  good  aftermath  to 
go  through  the  Winter.  He  milks  from  12  to  14  cows, 
and  makes  butter  which  he  retails,  making  one  trip, 
per  week  for  this  purpose  to  town,  four  miles  away. 
He  gets  30  cents  per  pound  the  year  round,  which  is 
considerably  above  the  market  price.  His  skim-milk 
is  fed  to  calves  and  pigs,  and  he  turns  off  consider¬ 
able  pork  during  the  year. 

Practically  no  fertility  is  sold  from  this  farm  in 
any  of  his  products,  and  by  using  feed  (he  feeds  bran, 
gluten  feed  and  cotton  seed)  containing  a  large 
amount  of  nitrogen  ho  is  constantly  making  the  farm 
more  productive.  Think  of  this  if  you  are  feeding 
cornmeal  and  oat  feeds,  and  then  shipping  the  milk, 
thereby  making  the  farm  a  little  poorer  every  year. 
Another  man,  in  speaking  of  this  same  farmer  said; 
“He  always  keeps  his  work  well  in  hand,”  which  is 
another  way  of  saying  that  he  is  a  shrewd  farmer. 
We  found  several  things  to  emulate  in  this  farmer’s 
methods,  whose  farm  training  began  at  an  age  that 
might  seem  late  to  some  of  us. 

Just  about  a  mile  from  the  latter  place  we  passed 
another  farm  where  the  owner  and  his  wife  were  dig¬ 
ging  potatoes  in  wet  heavy  soil,  but  without  a  heavy 
crop.  His  land  is  low,  wet  and  undrained.  Chickens 
and  pigs  run  everywhere,  and  the  carriage  top  was 
used  as  a  convenient  roosting  place.  We  counted  13 
wheel  vehicles  about  the  place  without  shed  or  shelter 
of  any  kind.  He  drives  a  scrawny  team,  and  the  cows 
always  come  out  Spring-poor.  He  is  a  hard  worker, 
but  without  ability  to  plan  work  or  get  ahead.  One 
man’s  place  advertises  his  success  as  a  farmer,  the 
other  equally  advertises  its  owner’s  failure,  h.  q.  m. 


CAN  cows  GET  DRUNK  ON  APPLES? 

Some  Solid  Shot  from  Dr.  Smead. 

Some  weeks  ago  the  Hope  Farm  man  had  an  argument 
with  some  scientific  men  as  to  whether  a  cow  could  eat 
apples  enough  to  make  her  intoxicated.  The  scientists 
were  inclined  to  scoff  at  the  idea,  claiming  that  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  cow’s  stomach  is  too  high  to  permit  the 
formation  of  alcohol.  Here  comes  the  well-known 
veterinarian.  Dr.  C.  D.  Smead,  with  what  looks  like  a 
knock-out  blow  for  the  scientists! 

It  is  true  that  it  does  at  first  thought  appear  to  be 
an  impossible  thing  for  alcohol  to  be  manufactured  in 
a  cow’s  stomach  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cause  inboxi- 
catLon,  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  chemists’  poohlng 
at  the  idea,  yet  when  we  come  to  consider  conditions 
as  they  actually  exist  in  the  apple  and  in  the  cow  it  is 
not  difficult  at  all  for  us  to  see  why  alcohol  is  present 
in  quantity  sufficient  to  intoxicate  her.  In  our  busi¬ 
ness  we  have  to  reason  out  many  problems  when  we 
have  no  rules  to  work  them  out  by.  The  scientist 
must  first  have  his  rule  or  he  can  do  nothing.  Now 
let  us  reason  a  little  regarding  the  cow.  She  is  a 
ruminating  animal,  and  has,  as  we  say,  four  stomachs. 
The  first  one  is  simply  a  storehouse  for  food  to  be 
eaten  at  her  leisure;  she  eats  grass  or  hay,  as  we  say, 
yet  during  the  time  we  say  she  is  eating,  she  is  only 
storing  it.  She  gets  to  the  meal  bin  and  gorges  on 
it,  and  she  is  really  eating  it,  as  none  of  it  stops  in 
the  rumen  (storehouse),  and  when  she  gets  more  than 
the  next  compartment  can  handle  it  becomes  impact¬ 
ed,  and  we  have  impaction  of  the  manyplies  or  sec¬ 
ond  stomach,  or  if  it  passes  this,  then  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  digestive  fluids,  and  if  they  cannot 
handle  it  then  we  have  indigestion.  All-  hay  and 
grass  or  other  foods  that  are  not  fine  she  holds  in 
the  storehouse,  and  then  lies  down  and  begins  to  eat 
by  chewing  her  cud,  making  it  fine  enough  to  enter 
the  second  compartment.  No  single-istomached  animal 
does  this,  hence  conditions  of  digestion  are  different. 
When  the  old  cow  gets  to  the  apple  heap  or  picks  them 
up  off  the  ground  what  does  she  do  with  them?  She 
gives  them  a  champ  or  two,  just  enough  to  quarter 
them,  and  down  they  go  info  the  storehouse,  only  fine 
enough  in  part  to  pass  to  the  second  stomach,  and  yet 
not  coarse  enough  to  be  raised  again  into  the  mouth 
and  be  again  crushed.  What  is  the  result?  A  large 
part  of  the  apple  remains  for  an  indefinite  time  in  the 
rumen  simply  to  ferment  There  are  no  acids  in  the 
rumen,  nor  pepsin  to  digest  it.  All  it  has  received  is 
the  saliva,  which  is  siightiy  aikaiine.  Thus  we  see 
we  have  a  fermentation  vat  or  bag  created  out  of  a 
cow’s  rumen.  After  the  semi-crushed  apple  has  fer¬ 
mented  enough,  it  becomes  softened  and  pulpy,  and 
goes  on  to  the  second  stomach.  Fermentation  in  a 
cow’s  rumen  at  a  temperature  rarely  reaching  100  de¬ 
grees  goes  on  just  as  readily  as  fermentation  in  a  heap 
of  ground-up  apples  ready  for  the  press.  It  is  a  known 
fact  that  when  apples  are  ground  up  and  are  allowed 


to  remain  where  the  temperature  ranges  from  70  to  80 
degrees  fermentation  will  follow  in  six  hours  and  in 
12  hours  one  chemist  has  told  me  he  had  found  the 
juice  to  contain  three  per  cent  of  alcohol.  Reasoning 
from  this  we  can  readily  see  that  if  the  temperature 
was  brought  up  to  95  or  98  degrees  the  fermentation 
would  be  more  rapid  and  more  alpohol  be  developed. 
When  the  old  cow  had  a  bushel  of  crushed  apples  in 
her  runien,  that  she  could  not  raise  into  her 
mouth,  and  were  too  coarse  to  pass  along  where  the 
digestive  juices  could  get  at  them  and  neutralize  the 
ferment  alcohol  could  be  manufactured  enough  to 
make  her  drunk. 

But  there  is  still  another  condition  to  consider; 
when  the  old  cow  gets  in  the  orchard  she  finds  apples 
on  the  ground,  some  of  them  with  decayed  spots  in 
them  (fermenting).  She  does  not  separate  the  fer¬ 
ment  out,  but  takes  it  down  with  the  sound  part,  and 
there  we  have  a  ready-made  germ  ferment  to  hasten 
the  process.  When  you  sit  down  to  eat  apples  you 
pare  out  the  decayed  spots,  if  any,  and  when  you  take 


THE  GETTYSBURG  PEACH.  Fig.  304.  Ske  Page  830. 

it  in  your  mouth  you  masticate  it,  and  when  swal¬ 
lowed  it  goes  right  among  acids  and  pepsins  and  is 
digested  without  fermentation,  hence  no  alcohol,  and 
the  same  is  true  regarding  all  single-stomached  ani¬ 
mals.  There  is  still  another  condition,  and  that  is 
the  chemist  in  his  methods,  and  here  is  where  he  is 
weak  by  reason  of  not  stopping  to  think.  He  starts 
with  sound  apples,  instead  of  those  that  have  com¬ 
menced  to  decay,  as  the  old  cow  does.  Second,  he 
tries  to  digest  the  apple  with  acids  approximating  the 
cow’s  digestive  fluids,  and  gets  no  alcohol,  and  thus 
1  easons  there  can  be  none  made  in  the  cow.  He  over¬ 
looks  the  hours  that  the  apple  lies  fermenting  in  the 
old  cow’s  rumen  before  any  of  her  acids  get  at  the 
mass.  There  are  some  things  going  on  inside  the  cow 
that  the  chemist  does  not  know  about,  c.  d.  sirEAD. 


AN  ANGORA  MAN  TALKS  UP. 

I  am  a  farmer  in  a  small  way  compared  with  west¬ 
ern  ideas.  We  keep  cows  for  butter- making,  hens, 
geese,  turkeys,  sheep  and  last  but  not  least.  Angoras. 
I  have  a  rocky  hilly  pasture  of  more  than  100  acres; 
bushes  of  all  kinds,  including  birch.  For  years  we 
have  mown  the  bushes,  but  seldom  kill  any,  but  now 


STONE  FENCE  FOR  ANGORA  GOATS.  FlO.  305. 


that  the  Angora  has  come,  the  bushes  have  to  stand 
back.  They  are  the  best  paying  of  all  stock  enumer¬ 
ated  with  us,  and  they  have  come  to  stay.  It  is 
bushes  with  them,  and  for  a  relish  grass;  they  are 
alwa.ys  fat,  ready  for  the  butcher,  and  no  better  meat 
do  we  have  on  our  table.  No  sickness,  none  killed 
by  dogs;  they  come  to  their  house  every  night  without 
help.  The  most  care  we  have  is  dipping  them  twice  a 
year.  The  kids  are  hardy.  We  have  saved  one  for 
every  doe  that  kids.  Most  of  them  kid  in  January; 
they  are  out  every  day  except  when  rainy. 

Our  fence  is  stone  wall  (see  Fig.  305),  two  wires; 
posts  are  on  pasture  side.  That  is  our  way  for  cattle. 
For  Angoras  and  sheep  sticks  are  driven  in  the 
wall  and  nailed  on  post  or  stake:  top  of  that  are  put 
small  poles  and  brush;  if  no  wall  then  woven  wire  is 
best.  We  sell  the  kids  for  $6,  the  does  $8,  and  supply 
the  neighbors  who  have  none  with  meat.  Our  cattle 
and  Angoras  go  together  in  pasture.  With  us  there 


is  more  real  gain  in  one  Angora  than  two  sheep.  The 
dogs  often  kill  the  sheep.  Forty  cents  a  pound  is 
about  the  price  for  unwashed  fleeces;  ours  average 
about  three  pounds.  The  kids  carry  their  fleeces  till 
the  next  year  in  April.  john  n.  jenkins. 

Essex  Co.,  Mass.  _ 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BOY. 

Last  Spring  The  R.  N.-Y.  had  a  discussion  of  this 
question.  Many  of  our  boys  do  not  care  to  study 
hard  enough  to  get  the  proper  benefit  they  should 
from  their  schools.  I  cannot  see  the  use  in  parents 
working  themselves  into  debt  to  keep  such  boys  at 
school.  They  should  be  taught  some  useful  trade; 
make  farmers  or  mechanics  of  them.  If  you  have  a 
boy  who  will  study  and  endeavor  to  l^arn,  then  he 
should  have  every  chance  that  his  parents  can  afford 
to  gain  the  kn-owledge  he  craves.  If  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  parents  make  it  necessary  for  him  to 
stay  at  home  and  work  on  the  farm  during  the  Spring 
and  Fall,  he  can  if  he  has  the  proper  stuff  in  him 
study  enough  at  night  and  at  odd  times  to  keep  up 
with  his  grade,  and  he  will  value  the  benefit  he 
gets  from  the  school  all  the  more.  Many  of  our 
most  successful  men  have  attained  their  education 
under  mtich  more  trying  and  discouraging  conditions, 
and  many  of  our  unsuccessful  ones  have  had  every 
opportunity  to  learn  given  them  without  any  effort 
on  their  own  part.  Since  my  school  days  the  books 
and  methods  of  teaching  have  been  vastly  improved, 
but  our  educators'  must  call  a  halt  before  they  make 
it  too  easy  for  the  scholars.  We  never  properly  value 
that  which  we  do  not  have  to  work  for. 

Not  long  ago  one  of  my  friends  asked  me  what  he 
should  do  with  his  second  son,  who  would  not  study 
when  sent  to  school.  He  was  first  'm  every  game, 
pitcher  on  the  baseball  nine,  etc.,  but  at  the  foot  of 
every  class.  His  elder  brother  had  earned  a  scholar¬ 
ship  for  himself  at  college,  and  was  rapidly  prepar¬ 
ing  himself  by  hard  study  for  a  teacher,  I  advised 
him  to  put  the  second  boy  at  work  on  the  farm  for 
a  year.  He  did  it.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  said 
the  boy  wished  to  stick  to  the  farm  work.  Then  I 
said:  “Let  him  stay;  you  will  six)il  a  good  farmer 
to  make  a  professional  baseball  player  if  you  send 
him  back  to  school.”  J-  e.  j. 

Brighton,  Md. 

BORDEAUX  MIXTURE  ALL  RIGHT. 

I  am  thinking  now  of  Mr.  Curtis's  objection  to  Bor¬ 
deaux  as  a  fungicide  on  page  755,  on  the  ground  of  its 
requiring  expensive  gear  and  time  to  apply.  As  to 
-the  first  objection,  a  very  expensive  machine  is  not 
neceissary  for  the  farmer  with  only  a  few  acres  to 
spray,  which  I  judge  is  the  kind  Mr.  Curtis  means  by 
“average  farmer.”  Our  spray  pump  only  cost  $15— 
mounted  on  a  50-gallon  barrel  with  hose,  T  pipe  and 
nozzles  for  spraying  two  rows  of  potatoes,  and  exten¬ 
sion  pole  for  use  in  orchard.  For  use  in  the  potato 
field  I  mounted  this  barrel  on  a  defunct  hayrake, 
which  I  converted  into  a  spray  cart  by  taking  out  the 
teeth  and  cutting  off  the  axle  to  the  right  length  for 
straddling  two  rows,  and  then  bolted  the  shafts  rigid 
on  top  of  the  axle.  The  operator  stands  at  one  side 
of  the  barrel,  driving  with  one  hand  and  pumping 
with  the  other.  The  T  pipe  connection  on  the  hose  is 
hung  at  back  of  cart  over  the  two  rows  being  sprayed, 
or  carried  by  an  extra  man.  Wftli  tl  is  simple  rig 
we  can  put  on  the  copper  plate  at  the  rate  of  one 
acre  per  hour.  Of  course  this  is  not  rapid  enough 
for  large  growers,  but  we  managed  our  11  acres  with 
it,  and  felt  well  satisfied  with  Bordeaux  as  a  fungi¬ 
cide  when  we  observed  a  part  of  one  field  that  was 
not  sprayed  the  last  time  go  down  under  the  blight 
two  weeks  in  advance  of  the  ripening  of  the  rest  of 
the  field. 

Our  Maine  friend’s  second  objection  is  a  more  seri¬ 
ous  matter.  He  says  the  average  farmer  does  not 
have  time  to  apply  Bordeaux.  I  don’t  see  how  the 
experiment  stationis  are  going  to  help  him  there,  for 
while  they  can,  and  have,  worked  out  better  methods 
for  us,  yet  the  application  of  their  discoveries  to  our 
business  is  an  individual  matter,  and  we  must  “work 
out  our  own  salvation”  in  this,  and  I  think  Friend 
Curtis  will  agree  that  whatever  fungicide  they  give 
u's  we  shall  have  to  fui-nish  time  to  apply  it.  To  my 
mind  the  man  who  is  working  from  four  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  until  dark  is  devoting  too  much  time  to  business, 
arid  is  in  danger  of  letting  his  work  drive  him  instead 
of  driving  his  work.  Our  friend  struck  the  keynote 
when  he  said  that  Bordeaux  is  for  the  specialist.  If 
space  permitted  1  would  like  to  enlarge  on  that,  or 
better,  would  like  to  take  it  by  itself  under  the  head 
of  “Specialty  on  the  Farm,”  j.  f.  v.  s. 

Versailles,  N.  Y. 


Why  cannot  the  man  who  lives  on  wholesome  pork 
and  beans  make  as  good  a  citizen  as  he  who  fares  on 
chicken,  oysters  and*wild- duck? 
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SPRING  VETCH  IN  OREGON— You  have  printed 
at  different  times  remarks  on  Sand  (or  Winter) 
vetches,  but  with  us  in  Oregon,  Sand  vetches  are  but 
little  sown,  as  the  Spring  vetch  is  so  far  preferable  in 
every  respect.  Nearly  all  the  farmers  in  the  Willam¬ 
ette  Valley  sow  the  Spring  vetch  in  the  Fall,  as  our 
climate  is  mild,  and  rarely  get  a  freeze  enough  to 
winter-kill.  Many  poor  farms  have  been  restored  to 
fertility  by  the  use  of  vetches.  For  a  paying  crop  it 
is  better  than  wheat  or  oats.  For  hay  nothing  can 
compare  with  it  for  cattle.  Vetch  hay  will  produce 
more  milk  and  save  mill  feed  to  a  greater  extent 
than  any  other  hay.  Five  tons  to  the  acre  is  about 
the  average  (cured).  Hundreds  of  acres  have  been 
sown  already,  some  fields  being  inches  high.  It  is 
necessary  to  sow  some  grain  to  hold  the  vetches  up 
off  the  ground;  oats,  rye  or  cheat  preferred,  it  being 
impossible  to  clean  wheat  out  of  the  seed,  if  saved  for 
a  seed  crop.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  sow  on  too 
rich  ground,  as  they  grow  too  rank  and  fall  down. 
Somewhat  troublesome  to  handle  for  hay  on  account 
of  length  of  growth,  and  also  must  he  han¬ 
dled  right  if  seed  is  the  object,  as  if  too  ripe  much 
seed  will  be  lost,  and  volunteer,  but  with  ground 
plowed  mellow  a  perfect  mass  of  roots  is  readily 
available  for  the  following  crop.  They  have  proven 
a  blessing  to  farmers  here,  but  in  the  East  would 
have  to  be  sown  in  the  Spring,  as  they  would  not  live 
through  a  hard  Winter.  k.  .t.  i.. 

Portland,  Ore. 

KILLING  THE  OLD  HORSE.— The 
question  of  how  to  put  an  animal  the 
size  of  a  horse  out  of  misery  is  one  that 
has  puzzled  more  than  one  thoughtful 
mind.  Some  years  ago  it  was  my  pain¬ 
ful  duty,  and  my  first  attempt  at  sev¬ 
ering  the  soul  from  the  body  of  one  of 
the  best  horses  that  ever  put  foot  on 
the  pavements  of  B  :stcn,  where  he 
wore  out  three  wagons  in  the  16  years 
it  was  his  lot  to  be  my  friend  and  serv¬ 
ant.  I  took  him  out  of  a  carload  of 
Ohio  horses,  and  that  very  day  and  for 
16  years  afterward  he  had  done  his 
work  faithfully,  cheerfully,  without  ever 
losing  an  hour  or  a  meal,  and  looked 
well  all  the  time  and  in  all  seasons.  I 
thought  that  if  a  horse  was  ever  en- 
titied  to  enjoy  good  old  age,  old  nlack 
Biljy  deserved  to,  and  1  sent  him  up  to 
my  farm  to  finish  his  days  in  peace,  but 
the  poor  old  creature  got  lonesome,  re¬ 
fused  to  eat;  he  could  not  well  reach 
the  grass,  and  his  teeth  did  not  grind 
oats  as  they  used  to.  He  ran  down  so 
he  was  a  pitiful  sight,  and  seemed  to 
reproach  me  every  time  I  went  up,  for 
bringing  him  there.  When  it  was  realty 
agreed  that  he  would  be  better  off  on 
the  other  side  of  the  dividing  line,  I 
consulted  a  veterinary,  who  assured  me 
that  a  well  directed  bullet  would  do  the 
work  the  most  satisfactorily;  so  I  had 
his  grave  dug  in  the  far  end  of  a  'dis¬ 
tant  field,  him  led  to  it,  and  shot  by  an  experienced 
veterinary.  The  good  old  beast,  even  after  he  was 
shot,  did  the  man  a  good  turn,  for  he  fell  of  himself 
in  the  hole.  I  did  not  and  could  not  see  the  thing 
done  myself,  but  I  took  the  word  of  the  three  men 
present,  that  he  could  not  possibly  have  suffered. 
Since  then  I  have  had  several  horses  destroyed  in 
that  manner  and  with  e^ual  success.  But  I  insist 
that  it  must  be  done  by  a  man  who  knows  his 
business.  t..  it.  n. 

LANTERNS  AND  WAGONS. — On  page  775  the 
Hope  Farm  man  wants  the  opinion  of  readers  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  best  style  of  lantern  to  use  in  night  driv¬ 
ing.  We  use  what  is  called  Dietz  bull’s-eye  reflector 
dash  lantern.  We  have  also  used  the  plain  lantern, 
but  prefer  the  one  with  the  tin  reflector  in  back  and 
bull’s-eye  in  front,  for  the  reason  that  it  throws  the 
Vght  much  farther  ahead  of  the  horse  or  team,  at 
the  same  time  illuminating  the  roadway  on  either 
side  of  the  vehicle  for  a  considerable  distance;^  also 
does  not  offer  such  a  blinding  or  glaring  light  to  those 
driving  in  the  rear.  I  have  heard  it  remarked  this 
last-named  feature  is  a  source  of  much  annoyance 
to  those  driving  behind.  We  have  never  experienced 
the  slightest  trouble  in  keeping  our  lantern  lit.  We 
always  carry  it  under  the  body  of  our  rigs  in  about 
exactly  the  middle,  and  for  attachment  use  what  is 
known  as  the  Warner  lantern  carrier,  which  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  bottom  of  vehicles  by  four  ordinary 
wood  screws.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  press  the 
top  spindle  of  the  lantern  between  the  spring  Jaws, 
which  hold  it  firmly  in  place.  To  light  or  extinguish 
the  lantern  it  must  first  be  removed  from  the  holder. 


as  the  width  of  the  jawis  of  same  wili  not  admit  of 
the  globe  of  lantern  being  raised  for  this  purpose. 
Some  drivers  in  this  section  who  use  this  holder  pre¬ 
fer  to  place  it  under  the  rear  end  of  their  rig  instead 
of  middle.  This  I  believe  merely  a  matter  of  choice; 
we  prefer  the  middle.  The  style  of  lanterns  we  use 
may  also  be  used  as  a  dash  light  if  preferred,  but  we 
have  tried  all  ways  with  varying  satisfaction,  untii 
we  finally  decided  upon  the  present  method.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  carrying  a  light  in  night  driving  are  too 
numerous  and  weli  known  to  require  mention  here. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  law  should  compel  all  vehicles 
in  the  country  to  carry  a  light  after  sunset,  A  law 
of  this  kind  is  in  force  in  many  of  the  large  cities, 
and  surely  if  it  is  necessary  to  carry  a  light  on  a 
wagon  in  the  illuminated  streets  of  a  city,  the  need 
is  far  greater  on  our  narrow  country  roads,  especi¬ 
ally  on  a  dark  night.  Such  a  law  of  this  kind  could 
not  be  said  to  work  any  hardship,  as  the  cost  of  keep¬ 
ing  a  light  lit,  of  the  kind  mentioned  above,  is  noth¬ 
ing  compared  with  the  benefits  incurring  from  its 
use.  Anything  that  tends  to  lessen  the  danger  to 
life  and  limb  is  a  benefit  to  man.  Our  American 
farmer  is  far  too  intelligent  a  person  to  need  a  law 
to  bring  this  matter  to  his  notice  if  it  can  be  done  In 
any  other  manner.  I  consider  the  matter  fit  subject 
for  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  agricultuial 
press  of  this  country.  Will  the  old  reliable  R.  N,-Y. 
be  the  pioneer?  h.  w.  f, 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“STOCK  FOODS.” — Yesterday  a  sleek-looking  young 
man  with  a  new  rubber-tired  buggy,  and  colored 
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IMBERTWIG  APPLE.  REDUCED  IN  SIZE.  Fig.  306. 
See  Ruralisins,  Pa^e  822. 

didver  came  to  my  place.  At  first  I  thought  it  might 
be  some  one  sent  to  notify  me  that  I  had  been  hon¬ 
ored  with  some  public  office  at  the  recent  election, 
but  knowing  that  I  .had  not  aspired  to  any  official 
position  I  calmed  my  fears  and  asked  him  his  busi¬ 
ness.  He  said  he  was  agent  fo^r  a  wonderful  stock 
food  that  would  make  old  horses  like  young  colts, 
and  dry  cows  overflow  the  bucket.  His  little  legend 
was  well  committed  to  memory,  but  a  few  leading 
inquiries  as  to  its  composition,  etc.,  embarrassed  him 
exceedingly.  I  kept  a  small  sample  of  the  stuff  and 
put  it  under  a  microscope,  and  found  that  about  95 
per  cent  was  celluiose,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance 
to  pulverized  corncobs,  in  fact  the  glazed  part  of  the 
cob  next  to  the  germ  of  the  grain  was  very  much  in 
evidence,  being  always  hard  to  grind,  as  every  miller 
knows.  There  was  also  some  aromatic  substance, 
but  I  did  not  make  any  analysis.  The  farming  com¬ 
munity  is  being  swindled  to  an  alarming  extent  with 
these  nostrums,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  agricultiiral 
press  and  our  experiment  stations  to  expose  the 
fraud.  Feed  stuff  will  be  scarce  and  high  this  Winter, 
and  these  glib-tongued  agents  will  reap  a  harvest. 
Pennsylvania.  j.  ii.  brinton. 

SHRINKAGE  OF  STORED  POTATOES.— The  store 
room,  quality  of  tubers,  time  dug  and  time  elapsed 
before  storing  all  make  a  difference.  The  store  room 
may  be  too  damp;  may  be  kept  too  warm;  and  may 
be  too  cold.  If  dry  and  cool  (38  degrees)  there  will 
be  little  loss  until  they  begin  to  sprout,  when  they 
shrink  fast.  The  tubers  may  be  fully  ripe  and  soljd 
so  as  to  hold  their  weight,  or  they  may  be  “soggy,” 
green  and  will  evaporate  and  wilt  badly.  There  is 


a  great  difference  in  varieties.  They  may  be  drawn 
from  the  field  and  stored  at  once,  when  they  will 
“sweat  out,”  or  they  may  be  stored  in  a  barn,  and  be 
cured  before  final  storing.  They  will  sweat  a  little 
every  time  they  are  moved,  but  not  so  much  as  the 
first  time.  They  may  not  be  sorted  close  enough  for 
storing,  as  some  large  enough  to  sell  now  will  noc 
be  large  enough  next  Spring,  after  shrinking.  Where 
they  are  closely  sorted  and  no  small  ones  are  put  in, 
the  shrinkage  of  sound  stock  will  not  be  over  10  per 
cent.  Many  claim  twice  that,  but  they  do  not  sort 
the  stock  put  in  as  closely  as  they  would  have  to  to 
sell  on  the  market,  and  the  loss  is  not  shrinkage  in 
weight  as  much  as  in  sorting.  Another  factor  is  the 
dirt.  When  dug  and  drawn  direct  to  the  car  there  is 
considerable  dirt  sold  that  wilj  be  in  the  bottom  of 
the  bin  next  Spring.  I  think  one  lot  of  2,000  bushels 
stored  In  the  Fall  that  was  purchased  of  farmers 
weighed  out  1,800  in  February  and  March.  This  stock 
had  been  dug  three  weeks,  and  was  carefully  sorted, 
when  put  into  a  regular  potato  storage  cellar,  where 
the  temperature  was  regulated.  The  loss  would  be 
more  in  a  farmer’s  cellar.  A  farmer  should  get  10  or 
more  centis  per  bushel  in  the  Spring  to  make  good 
“shrinkage”  only.  He  should  get  five  cents  more  to 
pay  for  extra  labor  and  dirt.  Fifty  cents  direct  from 
the  field  is  as  good  as  70  cents  next  March,  all  things 
considered,  for  ordinary  crop.  c.  e.  chapman. 

New  York. 

CHANGING  MELON  SEEDS. — In  regard  to  rais¬ 
ing  successive  crops  of  the  same  variety  in  the  same 
location,  scientists  claim  that  better  results  can  be 
obtained  by  changing  location  occasion¬ 
ally,  but  most  practical  seed  growers 
pay  little  attention  to  it,  and  certainly 
some  of  the  very  best  stocks  m  exist¬ 
ence  have  been  developed  by  growing 
the  seed  in  the  same  locality  tor  many 
consecutive  years.  In  practice  one  sel¬ 
dom  cares  to  plant  the  Identical  spot  to 
the  crop  for  many  years  in  succession. 
I  certainly  think  that  if  one  has  formed 
an  exact  ideal  of  what  he  is  trying  to 
produce,  and  has  adhered  rigidly  to  that 
ideal  in  his  selections  for  many  years, 
he  is  liable,  almost  certain,  to  lose 
ground  by  using  stock  se  d  grown  fls2- 
where  and  by  different  men.  If  there 
has  not  been  a  rigid  adherence  to  an 
exact  ideal,  simply  taking  good  melons, 
there  probably  would  be  a  decided  ad¬ 
vantage  in  using  seed  from  equally  good 
fruit  grown  elsewhere.  As  to  melons 
cracking  at  bloom  end,  while  it  is  large¬ 
ly  the  effect  of  unfavorable  climatic 
conditions,  yet  the  degree  of  suscepti¬ 
bility  to  such  conditions  is  hereditary, 
and  I  would  not  save  seed  from  fruit 
which  were  badly  cracked. 

W.  W.  TRACY. 

SULPHATE  OF  COPPER  FOR  SCAB. 
— I  read  an  article  on  page  755  asking 
whether  a  simpler  remedy  cannot  be  de¬ 
vised  for  Potato  scab  and  blight.  Three 
years  ago  last  Spring  I  ordered  some 
seed  potatoes  from  a  seed  house,  and 
they  were  quite  scabby.  I  had  none  of  the  remedies 
usually  applied  in  such  cases,  but  I  had  some  sulphate 
of  copper  and  decided  to  try  a  solution  of  that,  and  it 
proved  a  perfect  success.  The  next  Spring  I  tried  it 
again,  and  got  It  too  strong  and  killed  the  eyes  of  the 
potatoes,  so  they  did  not  grow.  Both  solutions  were 
made  by  guesswork.  If  a  solution  of  the  right 
strength  could  be  fixed  it  would  be  very  easily  and 
simply  made  and  might  perhaps  prevent  the  leaf 
blight  as  well.  How  about  Potato  bugs;  would  it  pre¬ 
vent  their  ravages?  g.  p.  g. 

Ten  or  more  years  ago  experiments  were  made  with 
sulphate  of  copper  solutions  to  prevent  scab  on  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  it  was  soon  discarded  as  much  less  effec¬ 
tive  than  corrosive  sublimate  and  formalin,  the  two 
remedies  now  recommended.  The  sulphate  of  copper 
would  have  little  or  no  effect  on  Potato  bugs  or  the 
leaf  blight.  For  these  troubles  the  vines  must  be 
sprayed  with  Bordeaux  and  a  poison,  (soaking  or  treat¬ 
ing  the  seed  will  have  no  effect  on  things  working  on 

_ _ H.  V.  SLTNGERLAND. 

BARRELS.— The  farmers  around  here 
Bather  up  empty  sugar  barrels  when  they  can  get  them 
and  make  them  over  to  hold  three  bushels.  If  they  get 
15  cents  and  the  barrel  costs  10  cents; 
I  know  of  only  about  100  new  barrels  got 
cents.  It  was  impossible  to 
get  them  at  that  price.  I  heard  that  some  were  sold  at 
^  to  60  cents  each.  A  good  many  of  the  apples  were 
shipped  in  boxes  made  here,  costing  15  cents,  and  holding 
^  ikjnk  they  gave  good  satisfaction 
There  has  been  shipped  from  here  20  carloads,  averaging 
barrels  each;  15  cars  went  to  Ottaw-a  and  five 
to  Chicago.  In  Ottaw-a  the  barrels  sold  from  $1.75  to  $2.75- 
boxes,  75  cents  to  $1.  In  Chicago,  barrels  $3.50  to  $1:  boxes, 
$1.25  to  $1.40.  After  paying  freight.  40  cents,  duty  75  cents 
P  it  netted  the  farmer  about  $2.25 

to  $2.40  per  barrel.  All  are  sol(3  on  commission  10  per 
cent.  I  would  say  that  90  per  cent  were  Snow  CFameu'se) 
apples,  and  they  were  the  best  I  ever  saw;  l.'trge,  well 
colored  and  clean.  Some  think  the  boxes  should  be  made 
to  hold  P4-  bushel,  or  two  in  make- a.  barrel.  a  a 

Rrockville,  Ont. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  \he  wiiter  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  rot  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  quo.sci.ms  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.! _ 

THE  GETTYSBURG  PEACH. 

Earl  Peters,  of  Mount  Holly  Springs, 
Pa.,  sent  specimens  of  this  peach  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  which  is  shown  at  Fig.  304,  page 
818.  Mr.  Peters  says  of  it; 

From  the  action  of  this  peach  in  a  much 
crowded  yard,  and  in  the  nursery  rows,  I 
am  convinced  that  it  is  no.t  only  a  decidedly 
distinct  variety,  but  it  is  a  peer  to  all  the 
other  late  peaches.  It  has  no  competitors 
because  they  are  all  out  of  season  ^^'hen 
Gettysburg  is  ripe.  The  tree  is  a  strong, 
vigorous  grower;  holds  its  fruit  well  an 
bears  good  crops  yearly.  The  fruit  is 
large,  handsome,  almost  round;  skin  tough 
and  of  a  deep  yellow.  It  is  a  decided  free¬ 
stone;  the  flesh  is  thick,  very  fine  in  tex¬ 
ture  and  very  tender,  rich,  sprightly  and 
iiiicv  It  is  a  real  treat  to  have  a  peach 
at  this  time  of  the  year  which  combines 
all  the  lusciousness  of  a  Crawford  with 
none?  of  its  frailties. 

We  found  the  peach  excellent  in  qual¬ 
ity  for  such  a  late  variety,  of  handsome 
color  and  evidently  a  good  shipper.  For 
southern  Pennsylvania  and  States  south 
this  peach  gives  good  promise  of  being 
an  acquisition^ _ 


will  be  well  to  add  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  to  it.  For  ordinary  crops  we 
should  use  150  pounds  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash  and  at  least  500  pounds  acid  phos¬ 
phate  with  each  ton  of  stems.  Your 
neighbor  is  right  about  the  wood  ashes 
and  hen  manure.  Mixing  them  is  about 
the  wor^t  fertilizing  experiment  you  can 
try.  The  lime  in  the  ashes  changes  the 
ammonia  of  the  hen  manure  into  a  form 
which  permits  it  to  pass  off  as  a  gas. 
It  is  the  nitrogen  which  gives  power 
to  gunpowder.  The  explosion  is  caused 
by  the  efforts  of  the  nitrogen  to  get 
away  from  the  combination  which  holds 
it  in  check.  Let  heat  be  applied  by 
match  or  spark  and  this  combination  is 
broken  and  the  nitrogen  rushes  off— 
causing  an  explosion.  In  somewhat 
similar  manner  when  lime  is  mixed  with 
hen  manure  the  nitrogen  is  set  free.  It 
does  not  cause  an  explosion,  but  goes 
gently  away — at  the  same  time  blowing 
a  hole  in  its  owner’s  pocketbook. 


The  general  opinion  of  potato  dealers  and 
farmers  about  this  section  is  that  10  cents 
per  bushel  advance  when  potatoes  are  40 
cents  in  the  Fall  will  not  quite  cover  the 
shrinkage  and  labor.  Shrinkage  of  good 
sound  stock  will  come  close  to  10  per  cent. 

New  York.  c.  R.  white. 

Painting  Trees.— I  notice  comment  on 
painting  around  bodies  of  young  trees  to 
prevent  rabbits  and  mice  from  eating  the 
bark.  We  have  tried  the  plan  of  Prof. 
Alwood  and  it  is  a  perfect  success.  We 
have  painted  several  thousand  trees  for^ 
four  years,  and  find  no  detriment  to  the 
tree  in  any  way  from  white  lead  and  oil. 
You  need  not  fear  it,  as  it  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  bv  Prof.  Alwood.  J.  c. 

W.ayncsboro.  Va. 

Bobby:  “I  say.  Mr.  Updyke,  what  do 
you  suppose  Clara  (said  about  you  just 
before  you  came  in?”  Mr.  Updyke:  “I 
haven’t  an  idea  in  the  world,  Robert.” 
Bobby  (amazed);  “Well,  you’ve  guessed 
it!  That’s  just  what  she  did  say!” — Tit- 
Bits. 


Apple  Curculio.  L 

]{.  li.,  Illiiwis.— Give  best 
aging  the  Apple 
apples 
three 


J  sC 

ways  of  man- 
curculio.  My  crop  of 
has  been  practically  ruined  for 
or  four  years  by  what  I  suppo.se 


How  To  Harvest  Beef  Seed. 

Reader.— How  are  beet  seeds  taken  from 
the  seed  stalks? 

— There  would  be  no  serious  diffi¬ 
culty  in  thrashing  beet  seed  from  the 
stalk  with  the  old-fashioned  hand  flail, 
such  as  has  been  used  for  grains  from 
time  immemorial,  but  which  is  now  fast 
disappearing  except  where  small  crops 
of  seed  are  handled.  We  use  this  on 
quite  a  large  range  of  seed  crops  where 
the  total  amount  is  too  smaljl  to  warrant 
the  use  of  machinery.  For  a  very  small 
lot  of  seed  the  stalks  can  be  laid  on  a 
clean  tight  floor  to  a  depth  of  three  or 
four  inches  and  beaten  loose  with  a 
pliable  lath  or  withe,  in  place  of  the 
flail,  or  with  the  latter  if  it  can  be  pro¬ 
cured.  The  seed  is  then  cleaned  in  a 
fanning  mill  such  as  is  used  for  grain, 
or  by  hand  sieves  for  a  small  quantity. 
When  we  have  occasion  to  thrash  seeds 
which  grow  in  pods  in  small  amounts 
we  place  the  pods  in  a  sack,  which  is 
then  thoroughly  beaten  with  a  flail  and 
the  seeds  passed  through  the  fan  to 
clean  them.  For  large  crops  of  beet 


to  be  the  curculio. 

An6. — It  is  quite  probable  that  this  is 
the  work  of  the  Apple  curculio,  as  it  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  region  where  this  insect  is 
a  serious  pest  occasionally.  Specimens 
of  it  or  its  work  should  be  sent  to  some 
expert,  so  that  definite  knowledge  can 
be  used  in  making  recommendations. 
The  little  long-snouted  beetles  eat  pits 
into  the  fruits  both  when  feeding  and 
laying  eggs.  The  grubs  tunnel  into  the 
fruit  and  cause  it  to  drop  when  they  go 
into  the  ground  and  soon  transform  to 
the  beetles,  which  hibernate.  It  thus 
closely  follows  the  Plum  curculio  in  its 
habits  and  life.  The  beetles  can  be 
readily  captured  by  jarring  them  on  to 
sheets  or  “curculio  catchers,”  but  this 
would  hardly  be  practicable  on  large 
apple  trees.  Some  recommend  thorough 
sprayings  with  poisons  when  the  beetles 
are  on  the  trees  in  the  Spring.  Try  the 
strong  arsenate  of  lead  poison  or  a 
pound  of  Paris-green  to  100  gallons  of 
Bordeaux  Mixture  and  spray  thoroughly 

M.  V.  ,SI,1NGEB1-AND. 

Kerosene  and  Lime. 

Several  Keaders.-We  have  read  an  account 
of  some  experiments  in  Delaware  with 
using  kerosene  oil  with  lime  to  form  an 
insecticide.  What  are  the  facts? 

Ans,— Of  course  it  its  readily  under¬ 
stood  that  lime  will  not  slake  in  kero 
sene  oil.  Covering  it  in  oil  would  rather 


seed  the  grain  thrasher  can  readily  be  harden  and  preserve  it.  As  a 

adjusted  to  thrash  the  seed  from  the  matter  of  fact  water  was  poured  on  the 

lime  so  that  the  slaking  process  was 
commenced,  and  the  oil  was  adcied  in 
(small  quantities,  and  alternately  with 
this  a  little  w’ater,  until  a  paste  wa-s 
made  and  then  the  mixture  was  diluted 
with  water.  No  doubt  a  part  of  the  oil 
escaped  during  this  process.  The  mix¬ 
ture  was  used  for  spraying  hen  houses, 
and  later  the  same  mixture  with  blue- 
stone  added.  'The  oil  and  lime  mixture 
was  applied  to  three  or  four  treeis  which 
had  been  infested  with  scale,  but  which 
had  also  had  a  very  thorough  treat¬ 
ment  early  in  Spring  while  dormant 
with  crude  oil.  The  crude  oil  nearly 
exterminated  the  scale,  and  upon  a  care¬ 
ful  examination  made  of  these  trees 
November  4  I  found  no  difference  in  the 
amount  of  live  scale  on  trees  treated 
with  the  lime  and  those  not  treated  with 
lime.  The  mixture  made  with  10  pounds 
of  lime  and  five  gallons  of  coal  oil,  di¬ 
luted  to  25  gallons,  did  not  injure  the 

WESLEY  WEEB. 


Stalks.  X>ARLIKGTON. 

Tobacco  Wash;  Hen  Manure, 

R.  S.,  Cordova,  Fla.—l  can  buy  fine  ground 
unleached  tobacco  dust  here  for  $1.25  per 
100  pounds,  and  tobacco  stems  at  75  cents 
for  one-horse  load.  Would  you  consider 
them  cheap  fertilizers,  and  what  crop  or 
crops  are  they  best  adapted  to?  If  pos¬ 
sible,  give  analysis.  I  mix  wood  ashes  with 
my  hen  manure,  but  a  neighbor  says  I 
make  a  mistake  by  so  doing,  as  the  ashes 
cause  the  ammonia  to  evaporate  and  lower 
the  value  of  the  manure. 

_It  is  hard  to  give  accurate  an¬ 
alysis  of  tobacco  wastes.  The  following 
are  probably  fair  enough  for  compari¬ 
son: 

Pounds  In  One  Ton. 
Nitro-  Phos.  Pot- 
gen.  acid.  ash. 

Tobacco  dust  . 42  15  85 

stems  . 50  14  120 

Stable  manure  . 10  6  13 

The  stems  vary  greatly.  Some  that 
have  been  exposed  to  the  weather  are 
badly  leached,  and  worth  only  half  as 
much  as  the  analysis  given  above  would 
indicate.  The  dust,  being  finer,  contains 
plant  food  in  a  more  available  condition. 
At  the  figures  you  give  the  stems  are 
cheaper.  If  we  could  buy  stems  at  this 
price  we  would  use  them  first  for  bed¬ 
ding  or  absorbents  and  then  as  manure. 
If  they  could  be  run  through  a  fodder 
cutter  before  being  used  for  bedding  it 
would  be  better.  Tobacco  waste  is  good 
for  all  crops— best  for  quick  growing 
vegetables.  It  is  particularly  good  for 
melons  since  it  keeps  off  melon  insects. 
In  order  to  use  it  to  best  advantage  it 


TDEES  SUCCEED  WHERE 
narfe^ery.  OTHERS  FAIL 

_ IBook  Free.  Result  of  78  years' experience 

V^STARK  BROS,  Louisiana,  Mo.;  Dansville,  N.  Y.;  Etc 

A  I  An  The  Erreat  “moneymaker’*  In 

EaCELoIOR  strawberries. 

The  earllestlierry  grown  and  Th®  Best  Early  Market  Berfy* 
Its  sunerior  carrying  qualities  and  beautiful  red  color  make 
i  t  vorj^J^puUr  Ug  mErkets.  I  h»vo  milUonB  of  pUnta  of  thl. 

W.  F.  ALLEN.  Salisbury.  Md. 


Clubbing  List. 

1903=1904. 

We  can  save  you  money  on  any  paper  or  magazine. 
We  give  you  a  list  below.  If  you  do  not  find  all  you 
want  here,  send  us  a  list,  and  we  will  quote  you  price 
by  return  mail.  It  will  save  you  trouble  to  send  all 
your  orders  to  us  at  one  time.  The  price  opposite 
each  paper  is  our  price  to  you  for  it.  Every  order 
must,  of  course,  include  a  subscription  to  The  Rcral 
New-Yorker  at  $L  To  make  up  a  list  start  with 
The  K.  N.-Y.  at  $1,  then  take  as  many  of  the  others 
as  you  need  at  price  opposite  each. 

American  Bee  Journal,  Chicago.  Ill... . lO.'JS 

American  Boy,  Detroit,  Mich . . . 60 

American  Poultry  Journal,  Chicago.  lU . 30 

American  Sheep  Breeder,  Chicago,  Ill . 80 

American  Swineherd,  Chicago,  lU . 30 

American  Queen,  New  York .  .40 

Arena,  The,  New  York .  J  30 

Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston.  Mass .  6.ia 

Ave  Maria,  Notre  Dame,  Ind .  1.70 

Babyhood,  New  York....... . 

Baptist  Union,  Chicago,  Ill . ^ 

Blade,  Toledo,  . . 

Century,  New  York •  —  ■  ■  •  •  . .  3.W) 

Cincinnati  Weekly  Gazette,  Cincinnati,  0 .  .40 

Cleveland  Daily  World,  Cleveland,  0 .  1^0 

Cleveland  Deader,  Cleveland,  O. . .  .80 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland,  0 .  1.3.d 

Commercial  Tribune,  Cincinnati,  O.  . . 40 

Conkey’s  Home  Journal,  Chicago,  Ill . ^ 

Constitution,  Atlanta,  Ga.. . . ! . ^ 

Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  Irvington,  N.  Y .  .80 

Courant  (Daily  .  Hartford,  Conn..... .  0.50 

Courant  (Semi-Weekly),  Uartford„.Conn. 

Courier,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.... . . 

Courier-Journal,  Douisvllle,  kF • 

Democrat  and  Chronicle,  Rochester,  N.  Y 

Dispatch,  Pittsburg,  Pa . 

Enquirer,  Cincinnati,  O . .^..... . 

-  -  .  .  - -  New  York 
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Everybody’s  Magazine,  New  York . «•> 

Everywhere,  New  York.... . . « 


.80 


Saving  Shed  Corn.— This  advice  is  given 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  “Pick 
out  only  thoroughly  matured  ears  or,  if 
none  can  be  found  that  are  thoroughlv 
matured,  take  the  ripest  to  be  had.  Husk 
and  put  in  a  dry,  well-ventilated  place  kept 
at  a  temperature  of  from  75  to  100  degrees 
Fahrenheit  and  let  them  remain  there  until 
the  seed  is  thoroughly  dried  and  cured. 
After  it  has  been  dried  it  should  be  stored 
where  it  will  remain  reasonably  dry  and 
cool.  It  is  only  when  the  seed  contains  a 
large  percentage  of  moisture  that  the  ger¬ 
mination  is  injured  by  freezing.” 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS 

IN  GREAT  V*AKIETY. 

WBLIi  GROWN,  HEALTHY  AND  TRUE 
TO  NAME.  Many  New  and  Rare  EUiuts. 
Largest  Stock  in  the  South. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  i'ree. 

P.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO.  (INC.) 

Erultland  Nurseries,  Augusta,  Ga. 
Established  in  1856.  Over  400  acres  in  Nurseries. 
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Apple  Profit 

presumes  the  planting  of  trees 
bred  tor  bearing  and  varieties 
that  sell.  There’s  profit  each  , 
year  and  every  year  for  a  gen¬ 
eration  when  you  raise  Ben 
Davla  and  York  Imperial  from  I 

Harrisoiv’s  Trees 

Their  trees  are  the  smoothest,  healthiest,  strong¬ 
est  growers  and  best  bearers  in  the  world.  Dy erj  , 
other  good  winter  variety  such  as  Greening,  V  lue 
1  Sap,  Baldwin,  Stark,  Jonathan,  King,  etc.,  and  tne  1 
I  best  for  summer  and  fall  bearing.  A  hundred  var- 
letles,  over  half  a  million  frees  now  f?/ 1 

planting.  The  trees  go  everywhere  with  satis- 
faction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write 
once  for  Harrison’s  latest  catalogue. 

Harrison's  Nurseries,  Box  29,  Berlin,  Md. 


100,000  Apple,  200,000  Peach, 

30M.  SOUR  CHERRY,  Low  Prices.  Catalogue. 
WOOD  VIEW  NURSERIES,  B.  2,  Mt.Holiy  Springs.Pa 


buds  1 
mous  I 
cting 


,  IHE  TREE  OF  LIFE 

is  one  budded  upon  a  branched  root  seedling,  buds 
taken  from  bearing  trees,  grown  upon  the  famous 
Michigan  fruit  land,  dug  by  our  root  protecting 
tree  digger  and  handled  in  our  mammoth  storage 
cellars.  Small  fruits  and  everything  in  nursery 
and  greenhouse  lines  true  to  name  at  wholesale 
prices.  t3r  We  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

Catalogue  FREE.  Write  to  day. 
CENTRAL  MICHIGAN  NURSERY,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Micliis/an'sirammothWuraeries 


DON’T  WAIT 

till  Spring  to  buy  those  Trees, 
Plants  or  Ornamental  stock  which 
you  have  in  mind.  Send  us  your 
order  now  and  save  money.  Get 
first-class  goods  and  avoid  the 
rush  of  Spring  ordei's.  We  have 
a  large  stock  to  select  from  and 
guarantee  satisfaction.  Ours  is 
the  largest  Nursery  in  New  Eng¬ 
land — over  200  acres  in  trees. 
Catalogue  sent  free  to  K.  N.-Y. 
readers.  Send  your  address. 

THESTEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO., 

NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 


FamUv Herald  and  Weekly  Star, Montreal,  Can 

Farm  Poultry,  Boston.  Mass .  -oU 

F(5rum,New  York . . .  i-oo 

Frank  Leslie's  Monthly,  New  York . JO 

Free  Press,  Detroit,  Mich . w 

Gleanings  In  Bee  Culture,  Medina,  O.... . 60 

Globe  Democrat  (Weekly),  St.  Louis,  Mo .  .80 

(Jolden  Days,  Philadelphia.  Pa .  J.m 

Good  Literature.  New  York . 

Gospel  News,  Cleveland,  O . 

Grape  Belt,  Dunkirk.  N,  Y .  1 JJ* 

Harper’s  Bazar,  New  York... .  •- 

Harper's  Magazine,  New  York .  3-i 

Harper’s  Weekly,  New  York . . . 

Hoard's  Dairyman,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wls......... 

Holstein-Frleslan  Register,  Brattleboro,  Vt.. 

Home  .lournal,  Boston,  Mass . 

HomeScience  Magazine,  Boston  . . 

Horseman  and  Spirit  of  the  Times,  Chicago. . 

Horse  Review.  Chicago.  Ill . 

Horse  World,  Buffalo,  N.  Y  .  . . 

Household  Ledger,  New  York  . . 

tlousekeeper,  Minneapolis,  Minn . . 

Housewife.  New  York .  " 

Independent,  New  York . 

Inter  Ocean,  Chicago.  Ill . . . . . ™ 

Irrigation  Age  and  Drainage  Journal .  -w 

Judge,  New  Y’ork . .  . . 

Journal  (Weekly),  Boston,  Mass . -v 

Journal.  Indiana  polls,  Ind . 

Leslie’s  Weekly,  New  Ycirk.... . . 

Dipplnoott’s  Magazine,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  1..-5 

Little  Folks,  New  York . . . . ; . 

Diving  Church,  Milwaukee.  Wis... .  D™ 

News  and  Courier,  Charleston,  8.  C . 

North  American  Review,  New  York .  4.iu 

Ohio  Poultry  Journal,  Dayton,  O . 

Outlook,  The,  New  Y^ork^ . - . 

Palladium,  Daily,  New  Haven.  Conn .  4.W 

Pilgrim,  Battle  Creek,  Mich . 

Pioneer  Press,  St.  Paul,  Minn . , 

Poultry  Keeper,  Quincy,  111 . 

Press,  Philadelp  hia.  Pa . 

Register,  Wheeling.  W.  Ya, . 

Reliable  Poultry  Journal,  QR'ncy,  Illy .  •  . . 

Republican,  The  (Weekly),  SpniigUeld,  Mass  ...  .W 

Review  of  Reviews,  New  York . 

Sabbath  Reading,  Ne w  Y ork. . . . .  « 

Scientiflo  American,  New  York . 

Scribner’s  Magazine,  New  York .  — 

Sentinel,  Indianapolis,  In^  . . 

Sports  of  the  Times,  New  York .  'J"' 

Star,  Kansas  City,  Mo . 

St.  Nicholas,  New  York . 

Success,  Sew  York  — 

Sunday-School  Times,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  .■ 

Swine  Breeder's  Journal,  Indianapolis,  Jna 

Table  Talk,  Philadelphia,  Pa. . . . . 

Thrlce-a-Week  Tribune,  New  York . 

Toledo  News-Bee,  Toledo,  . . 

Tribune  Review.  New  Y’ork . 

Witness,  New  York . .•  •■□•".■’'nYrH’n 

Woman's  Home  Companion,  Springfield,  u 

Wool  Markets  and  Sheep,  Chicago, 111 . 

World,  Tri-Weekly.  New  York . 

World's  Work.  New  York^ . .... . .  - .  ^ 

Y’oung  People's  Weekly,  Elgin.  Ill .  -i" 

Youths'  Companion . 

THE  RURAL  NEYV-YORKER,  NEYV  YORK 
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NORTHERN  GROWN  TREES.' 

Best  climate.  Best  soil.  Best  for  the  Ermt 
Grower.  Best  for  Agent  and  Dealer.  Best  Cata- 
loKue,  Best  Prices.  My  treatment  and  trees  make 
permanent  customers.  Once  tried,  always  wanted. 
Catalogue  free.  Instructive,  Interesting.  „  -e 

MARTIN  WAUL,  Rochester,  N  Y 


4,000,000  PEACH  TREES 

TENNESSEE  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES, 
WINCHESTER,  TENN. 

EJxclusive  Growers  of  Peach  Trees 

June  Buds  a  Specialty. 

No  agents  travel,  but  sell  direct  to  planters  at  'Whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Absolutely  free  from  ‘l^seas^s  and  true 
to  name.  Write  us  for  catalogue  and  prices  before 
placing  orders  elsewhere.  Largest  Peach  nursery  in 
the  world.  Address  ,  ^  rr.  ... 

J.  C.  HALE,  Prop.,  Wmcliester,  Teun. 


I  n  A  BTI  CTTT  SO.IMK)  one  and  two  year  old  trees  at  $12.50  to  (HO  ptf 

r'wWCikk  DMIv  I  bEIi  I  I  100.  Bred  from  Geo.  T.  Powell's  best  bearinv  trees. 

THE  TRE^REEDERS.  ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


TREES 


CO  DCD  inn  APPLE,  PEAR,  CHERRY,  and  PEACH,  healthy, true  to  name  and 
oO  rtn  lUUi  Fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices. 

Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  list  of  wants  for  specia 
price.  Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY.  Box  lO.  Geneva,  New  York. 


STARK  GRAPE  NURSERIES  are  In  the  heart  of  the  famous  Chautauqua 
Grape  Belt,  which  produces  the  finest  vines  grown  in  the  U.  S.  We  nave 
an  immense  stock  oi  all  leading  sorts;  quality  perfect;  prices  low  as  those  of 
any  reputable  grower.  Send  us  your  orders— one  vine  or  a  car  load.  A  com- 
plete  line  of  fruit  trees,  small  OTTAOI/'  DD/^9^  PORTLAND, Y. 


GRAPE 

plete  line  of  fruit  trees,  small  CT  AOI/" 

yf  1  IN  *  ^  fruits,  etc.  Price  List  free. 1  DIwv/  O  Louisiana.  Mo. 


etc.,  have  been  thestandardof  excellence  for  half  a 
century.  The  best  always  cheapest.  Have  hundreds 
of  carloads  of 

Fruits  and  Ornamentals. 

_ _  _  _ _ .J  40  acres  of  Hardy  Boses  Including  45,000  of  the 

_  _  „  famous  Crimson  Rambler.  44  greenhouses  of  Palms, 

Ficus.  Ferns, Roses,  etc.  Correspondence  solicited.  Catalogue  free.  60th year.  acres.  ^ 

THE  STORES  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville.O. 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

Finished  Work. — Early  in  the  season 
we  outlined  a  plan  for  preparing  a  hill¬ 
side  for  the  planting  to  peach  trees  next 
Spring.  I  judge  that  said  hillside  has 
had  pretty  poor  grooming  and  scanty 
rations  in  the  past,  and  we  have  been 
aiming  in  our  season’s  treatment  to  im¬ 
prove  these  conditions.  The  original 
plan  w'as  to  sow  buckwheat  early  in 
June  and  about  August  1  plow  it  under 
and  plant  wax  beans  for  the  late  sea¬ 
son’s  market.  The  slow  maturing  of  the 
beans  already  in  the  ground  convinced 
me  that  planting  more  at  that  late  sea¬ 
son  would  simply  return  us  our  labor 
for  the  pains  expended,  so  another  plan 
was  followed.  We  left  the  buckwheat 
until  September  and  turned  it  under  af¬ 
ter  maturing  and  followed  up  with  a 
heavy  application  of  well-rotted  manure. 
After  several  harrowings  at  intervals 
rye  was  so'Wij  with  a  pretty  lavish  hand. 
Tim(jthy  seed  has  been  scattered  well, 
and  early  in  Spring  we  shall  supplement 
this  with  clover  seed.  So  thus  far  the 
job  is  finished;  the  work  has  been  well 
donq.  and  ttue  ground  appears  to  be  in 
fine  condition.  As  to  the  alter  treat¬ 
ment,  I  believe  that  sod  mulch  will  be 
cheaper  than  clean  culture,  and  present 
expectations  are,  to  follow  that  course. 

I  expect  that  in  the  Spring  there  will  be 
buckwheat,  rye  and  Timothy  growing 
there.  Possibly  the  rye  may  be  cut  for 
hay,  but  I  think  not,  as  I  am  after  a 
covering  for  that  hill,  and  so  prefer  to 
clip  it  off  and  leave  it  on  the  ground. 
There  are  far  too  many  stones  covered 
up  there  to  make  cultivation  very  in¬ 
spiring  sport,  but  stony  as  it  is  a  few 
years  ago  it  produced  famous  crops  of 
peaches,  and  we  hope  to  coax  it  back  to 
its  old-time  cunning.  The  root  cellar  is 
now  aiEO  one  of  the  completed  jobs.  Two 
or  three  days’  labor  of  one  man  and  $1 
outlay  for  slabs  to  make  the  roof  were 
about  the  sum  total  of  expense.  The 
knoll  made  most  of  the  two  sides  and 
rear  end,  so  there  was  little  outside  to 
provide  for  save  the  roof  and  front  end. 

1  think  it  is  rain  proof,  as  a  soaking 
rain  has  already  tested  that  feature,  and 
frost  will  have  brisk  hustling  to  find  an 
entrance. 

The  Unfinished  Business. — There  is 
a  long  list  of  it,  and  it  will  require  good 
weather  and  lots  of  it  to  place  the  whole 
in  the  finished  column.  The  wagon  just 
now  passed  by  heavily  loaded  with  ma¬ 
nure,  which  will  find  its  way  to  the  red 
raspberry  grounds,  and  this  reminds  me 
that  this  will  remain  unfinished  busi¬ 
ness  as  long  as  the  manure  piles  hold 
out.  The  only  regret  in  this  connection 
is  that  there  are  not  more  and  larger 
piles  accessible.  We  have  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  knowing,  however,  that  more 
has  been  done  in  this  line  the  past  sea¬ 
son  than  in  three  or  four  years  previous¬ 
ly,  and  this  we  hail  as  a  favorable  symp¬ 
tom  in  the  change  we  are  endeavoring 
to  work.  The  onions  for  early  Spring 
bunching  are  coming  on  in  very  good 
shape,  but  the  colder  weather  now  ad¬ 
monishes  us  that  they  must  soon  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  their  Winter  “hat.”  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  protection  during  cold  weath¬ 
er  is  good  for  them,  although  we  shall 
uncover  them  at  the  first  peep  of  Spring, 
Of  late  we  have  been  into  a  sort  of  gen¬ 
eral  cleaning  up  as  the  odd  hours  have 
permitted.  We  have  not  had  very  far 
to  seek  to  find  much  rubbish  that  is 
more  profitably  burned  than  consigned 
to  a  compost  heap.  Cremated  insects 
and  weed  seeds  are  far  more  safe  and 
reliable  than  if  left  lurking  around.  We 
prefer  their  remains  to  their  living, 
moving  bodies.  A  red  raspberry  patch 
that  has  served  its  day  and  generation 
has  been  receiving  some  attention.  First 
we  allowed  the  fire  to  run  through  it, 
which  has  cleaned  up  considerable  rub¬ 
bish.  Now  we  are  clearing  off  the 
brush  preparatory  to  breaking  up  the 
ground  with  the  plow.  We  think  it  good 
policy  to  let  frost  wrestle  with  the  roots 
during  the  Winter  and  put  as  many  as 
possible  out  of  business.  The  ground  is 
favorably  situated  for  some  early  hoed 
crop,  and  with  thorough  fitting  and 
plentiful  manuring  in  Spring  we  think 
a  crop  of  sweet  corn  will,  fit  in  very 
nicely.  The  fact  is,  that  all  our  land 
has  been  poorly  cared  for  the  past  four 
or  five  years,  and  we  believe  that  change 
of  crops  with  clover,  lime  and  all  the 
manure  we  can  get  hold  of  will  be  about 
the  best  tonic  w'e  can  prescribe  at  pres¬ 
ent.  So  we  have  nearly  decided  to  make 
haste  siowly  in  enlarging  our  small 
fruit  plantations  until  the  ground  has 
been  more  thoroughly  renovated. 

Work  for  Wet  Days.— Just  now 
there  is  a  dearth  of  wet  days,  and  so  the 
rainy  weather  jobs  are  going  by  default. 
Among  these  past  times  the  cleaning, 
oiling  and  repairing  of  harness  looms  up 
conspicuously.  Then  the  field  and  gar- 
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den  tools  come  in  for  their  share  of  at¬ 
tention.  Some  of  the  woodwork  of  these 
tools  will  be  much  benefited  by  a  coat 
of  paint.  This  we  have  on  hand,  but 
we  have  never  tried  this  particular 
brand  for  wood  painting.  It  is  said, 
however,  to  add  years  of  l^fe  and  wear 
to  timber,  and  we’  shall  test  its  meritri 
We  have  found  the  ordinary  brands  of 
axle  grease  very  good  for  the  steel  and 
iron  portion  of  the  tools,  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  pays  to  use  something  of  the  sort 
before  placing  in  Winter  storage.  Some 
argue  that  tools  of  all  kinds  are  so  plen¬ 
tiful  now  and  so  easily  obtained  that 
time  expended  in  their  care  is  practical¬ 
ly  thrown  away.  In  other  words,  the 
time  thus  spent  will  buy  the  new  ones 
and  their  improvements,  and  the  old 
ones  may  be  laid  aside  without  practical 
loss.  This  argument  is  decidediy  lame, 
for  a  tool  properly  cared  for  will  amply 
repay  the  cost  of  all  the  labor  bestowed 
in  the  ease  with  which  it  is  operated, 
and  the  better  work  which  it  will  do. 

J.  E.  MORSE. 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  FALL  LETTUCE. 

S,  C.  N.,  on  page  773,  asks  about  sow¬ 
ing  lettuce  seed  and  caring  for  it 
through  Winter.  I  will  give  him  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  my  experience.  I-  sow  my  seed 
the  first  of  September,  when  the  plants 
have  four  or  five  leaves  transplant  them 
in  frames  made  of  boards  a  foot  wide, 
the  frames  made  to  fit  any  window  sash 
I  may  have.  Of  course  regular  hothouse 
frames  are  best,  but  not  really  neces¬ 
sary.  Make  the  soil  very  rich,  water 
the  plants  well  when  first  set  in  beds, 
and  give  them  plenty  of  air.  So  far  this 
year  I  have  only  put  the  glass  over  them 
nights.  1  want  them  only  to  get  thor¬ 
oughly  rooted  in  the  Fall,  then  remain 
almost  dormant  through  the  Winter  and 
be  ready  to  force  as  early  as  possible 
in  the  Spring.  I  have  now  over  2,000 
lettuce  plants  under  glass,  and  feel  sure 
of  having  liettuce  ready  for  the  table  by 
the  time  the  seed  can  be  sown  in  open 
ground.  This  year  I  was  using  and  sell¬ 
ing  lettuce  to  my  neighbors  by  April  15. 
It  readily  sells  for  nearly  two  months 
from  that  time  for  10  cents  a  head.  Two 
years  ago  I  sold  $55  worth,  the  last  year 
it  brought  me  $65.20,  and  one  good  thing 
about  it  is  the  money  comes  in  when  we 
are  getting  very  little  from  the  garden. 
I  treat  pansies  the  same  way  and  real¬ 
ize  nearly  as  much,  the  lettuce  being 
only  $1  ahead  of  the  pansies.  My  other 
early  work  that  brings  in  the  money  is 
rhubarb,  but  the  rhubarb  has  fallen 
behind  in  the  race,  only  reaching  $49. 
1  used  to  put  in  Boston  Market  and  Big 
Boston  lettuce.  They  both  winter  well 
but  I  did  not  like  the  color  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  the  Big  Boston  takes  too  much 
room.  I  now  put  in  Grolden  Queen, 
which  makes  a  good  head  of  rich  color 
and  fine  flavor.  I  set  the  plants  in  rows 
about  seven  inches  each  way.  In  the 
center  of  each  square  made  hy  four 
plants  of  the  Golden  Queen  I  put  a  plant 
of  Grand  Rapids;  that  is  not  a  head  let¬ 
tuce  but  I  And  it  to  be  very  hardy,  a 
very  pretty  curly  leaf  and  rapid  grower. 
I  have  then  an  equal  number  you  will 
notice  of  the  two  kinds  of  lettuce.  The 
Grand  Rapids  can  be  taken  out  easily, 
tie  three  of  them  together,  and  the 
bunches  readily  bring  10  cents.  That 
gives  the  headed  lettuce  plenty  of  room 
which  will  be  ready  to  pull  by  the  time 
the  Grand  Rapids  is  gone.  I  say  pull 
because  I  find  that  if  pulled  and  the 
roots  washed  clean  it  looks  nearly  as 
well  and  does  not  wilt  as  quickly  as 
when  jt  is  cut.  My  experience  may  be 
given  too  late  to  help  S.  C.  M.  this  year 
but  it  may  the  next.  n.  h.  d. 

North  "rarrytown,  N.  Y.  ‘ 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


The  coffee  habit  is  quickly  over¬ 
come  by  those  who  let  Grain-O 
take  its  place.  If  properly  made 
it  tastes  like  the  best  of  coffee.  N  o 
grain  coffee  compares  with  it  ia 
flavor  or  healthfulness. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocert  everywhere ;  16c.  and  116c.  per  pacwiigv. 


CALIFORNIA 

APPLE  BOXES, 

One-third  barrel,  regulation  size  with. 
Panel  Ends.  Samples  and  prices  on 
application. 

South  Side  Mfg.  Co.,  Petersburg,  Va. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  y.ou  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


HONEST  FENCES  THAT  WIFE  WEAK  AND 
GIVE  MANY  YEARS  OF  SATISFACTION. 

Send  for  the  red  book,  free. 
CLEVELAND  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


ARE  YOU  MARRIED 

S5M||best. 


^CHEAPEST 


;o  any  particular  fence?  If  not  secure  the  agency  for 
;he  Frost.  Absolutely  the  heaviest  and  best  all  hard 
wire  fence  on  the  market.  Agents  wanted.  Write 
Cor  particulars. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


THE  SAVING 

in  posts,  staples  and  labor  pays  the  difference  in 
price,  and  then  It  lasts  so  much  longer. 

PACK  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


WILL  BE 
HIGHER 


BARB  WIRE 

Our  prices  advance  after  January  1.  It  will  pay  you  to 
write  to-day  for  our  Special  Wholesale  prices  on  Wire. 
Catalogue  of  Farm,  Lawn  and  Poultry  Fence  FREE 

CASE  BROS.,  COLCHESTER,  CONN. 


THERE  IS  NO 
SLICKER  LIKE 

Lorty  year 5  and  after  many  years 
of  use  on  the  eastern  coast.  Tower's 
Waterproof  Oiled  Coats  were  introduced 
in  the  West  and  were  called  .Slickers  hy 
the  pioneers  artd  cowboys.  This  graphic 
name  has  come  into  such  general  use  that 
it  is  frequent}/  though  wrongfully  applied 
to  maiy  substitutes.  You  want  the  genume. 
Look  for  the  5ign  of  the  Fish,  and 
the  name  Tower  on  the  buttons. 

/  MADE  IN  BLACK  AND  YIUOW  AND 

SOLD  &Y  REPRESENTATIVE  TRADE 
THE  WORLD  OVER.  lu 
5  'a.  j; TOWER  C0..B0ST0M,  MASS.. U.S.A. 
TOWER  CANADIAN  CO.,limittj.TORONTO,CAN. 


Factory  Price 

Direct  to  You 

We  are  the  only  general  merchandise  house 
which  owns,  controls  and  directly  manages  a 
vehicle  factory.  We  build  our  vehicles  from 
the  ground  up  and  know  what’s  under  the  paint. 
We  add  but  one  small  profit  to  the  cost  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  labor,  hence  our  customers  are  getting 
a  better  made  job  in  a  finer  finish  and  at  a  lower 
price  than  can  possibly  be  secured  elsewhere. 


$ 


19 


.80 


“LEADER”  Road 
Wagon  —  Imitation 
leather  trimmed: 
carpet,  wrench  and 
shafts;  just  as  illustrated, 
description. 


Write  for  further 


$ 


25 


50 


"CHALLENGE" 
Buggy — 24  in.  body, 
cloth  trimmed:  top, 
back  and  side  cur¬ 
tains,  storm  apron, 
carpet  and  shafts. 
Write  for  details. 
We  also  have  better  grades  up  to  the  very  best 
and  most  stylish  that  can  possibly  be  put  together. 

Vehicle  Catalogue  Free.  Send  for  it 
today.  It  will  give  particulars  about  the  above 
work.  It  also  illustrates  and  describes  the 
newest  and  best  line  of  Runabouts,  Stanhopes, 
Buggies,  Phaetons,  Surreys.  Carriages,  Carts. 
Spring  Wagons,  etc.,  ever  quoted  direct  to  the 
buyer.  It  explains  the  difference  between  good 
and  unreliable  work — between  the  hand-painted 
and  the  dipped  buggy  —  and  also  explains  our 
Guarantee  of  Satisfaction  and 

30  Days’  Trial  Offer. 

Send  a  postal  today  for  our  Vehicle  Cat.  No.  E 1 . 

>lontgomery  W  ard-s-Co. 

Chicatfo 

A  special  circular  quoting  our  entire  lire  of 
Sleighs,  Sleds,  etc.,  will  be  sent  at  the  sail  e 
time,  if  you  request  it,  4, 


CHARTER 

Gasoline  Engine. 

For  GrlndiuK,  Shelling,  Fodder  Cutting, 
i  Threshing,  Fumpuig,  Sawing,  etc. 

STATIONARIES,  PORTABLES,  SAWING 
'  AND  PUMPING  OUTFITS,  ETC. 

Send  for  Illust’d  Catalog  &  Testimonials. 

•  Siate  Youf  Powaa  Maedrnm 

CHARTER  CAS  ERSIJIE  CO.,  COI 2E  STERIIRO,  ILL 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Three  Horse  Power,  IS  100 
Five  Horse  Power,  SilSO 

Saws  wood;  cuts  feed.  Does  all 
kinds  of  farm  work  Runs  spray 
pump  Catalogue  free. 

PALMER  BROS., 
Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


$J  I  foi*  this  large 

I  I  handsome 

I  I  steel  range 

without  high  closet  or  reservoir.  With 
large,  high  roomy  warming  closet,  tea 
shelves  and  reservoir  just  as  shown  in 
cnt,  {16.95.  Reservoir  is  porcelain  on  in¬ 
side,  asbestos  covered  on  outside  and  set 
into  a  steel  casing  so  that  it  retains  the 
heat  and  keeps  water  much  hotter  than  the 
old  style.  The  top  ol  this  big  rsnge  is 
26x46  inches,  has  6  cooking 
holes,  large  roomy  oven  20x 
16x13  inches  with  square 
door  so  you  receive  full 
benefit  of  the  large  oven  (we 
liave  steel  ranges  with  much 
larger  and  smaller  ovens, 
sizes  to  suit  all.)  The  body 
ofthis  high  grade  range  is  made  of 
cold  rolled  steel ,  top  and  all  castings  of 
best  No.  1  pigiron.  Crate;  we  use  im' 


$ 


3 


Qfl  for  this 
Oak 
Heater 

Just  as  illustrated.  Burns 
hard  or  soft  coal  or  wood. 

Has  drawn  center  grate, 
corrugated  fire  pot,  cold 
rolled  sheet  steel  body 
heavy  cast  base,  large  cast 
feed  doer,  ash  pit  door  and 
large  ash  pan,  swing  top, 
double  screw  draft-regula- 
lator.  Mickle  plated  urn, 
top  ring  name  plate,  foot 
rails,  etc. 

We  have  heating 
stoves  of  every  kina. 

I  lot  blast,  air  tights,  the 
kind  thatretailsfbr$3.00, 
for  96c.  Base  burners 
at  the  regular  price. 


WE  GUARANTEE 

OUR  TERMS 


proveddupiex  grate,  burns  wood  or  coal.  NIckla  Irlmmings 
are  a  band  on  front  of  main  top,  bands  and  brackets  on  high 
closet,  tea  pot  shelves,  frame  and  panel  on  oven  door  and  clean  ^ 
out  door.  The  nickle  parts  ar.;  all  highly  buffed  and  polished  ( 
making  the  range  an  ornament  to  any  house, 
this  range  to  be  the  mostperfect  baker  made  as  oven  is  asbestos  covered,  making  an  even  and 
steady  lieat.  We  have  steel  ranges  from  $8.85  and  up,  6  styles,  made  in  all  sizes. 

—  are  the  most  liberal  ever  made.  We  will  ship  you  any  steel  range,  cook  or  heating  stove. 


guajanteeittoreachyouin  perfect  condition,' you  can  pay  for  it  after  you  receive  it,  you 
can  take  it  into  your  own  home  and  use  it  30  full  days.  If  you  don’t  find  it  I 


_ _ —  _ —  _ y  your  own  home  and  use  ft  30  lull  aays.  ii  you  aon  t  nna  it  to  be  exactly  as 

represenTeTi  and  perfectTy'saTisfactory  in  every  way  and  the  biggest  bargain  in  astove  you  ever  heard  of  and  equal  to  stoves 
that  retail  for  double  our  price,  you  can  return  the  stove  to  us  and  we  will  pay  freight  both  ways,  soyou  won’t  be  out  onesingle  cent. 
A||v  XIJIC  AiIT  andsend  itto  usand  we  will  mail  you  our  free  stove  catalog.  It  explains  our  terms  fully, 

vU  I  I  nlw  All  will  tells  you  how  to  order.  Don't  buy  a  stove  of  any  kind  until  you  gel  our  catalogu. 

and  see  our  liberal  terms  and  the 
lowest  prices  ever  made.  Write  now. 


MARVIN  SMITH  CO.,  CHICAGO. 


SAMSON 

Bridging  Telephones 

Don’t  Cost  Much. 

Write  for  the  Green 
Catalogue. 


KEYSTONE  ELECTRIC  TELEPHONE 


THE  NEW 

SPEED  SPECIAL 

Lightning  Arresters 

ARE  THE  ONLY 

Sure  Protection. 

CO.,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


^  1903  Shredder  Blades 

{"Patent  Applied _for) 

make  efficient  shredders  out  of  "Ohio”  Feed  and  Ensilage 
Cutters.  The  New  Shredder  Bla.de  is  the  regular  "Ohio” 
knife  with  solid  integrally  projecting  bits  which  cut  and 
tear  corn  stalks  into  a  nicely  shredded  condition,  as  shown 
in  the  picture.  It  makes  corn-hay  of  the  fodder. 

Shredder  Bla.des  are  interchangeable  with  knives  on  all 
sizes  "Ohio”  Cutters.  They  successfully  reduce  fodder  to 
the  proper  condition  and  do  not  pulverize  the  leaves  like 
other  styles.  They  sKred  with  the  same  power,  speed  and 
capacity  as  “Ohio”  Cutters  and  either  the  Chain  or  Blower 
Elevators  handle  the  shreaded  corn  perfectly.  Speed,  600 
to  700  revolutions.  Power,  2  Horse  Tread  up  to  12  h.  p. 
Engine  according  to  size.  Let  us  send  the  1903  catalogue 
of  "Ohio”  Cutters  and  Shredders.  "Modern  Silage 
Methods”  10c,  coin  or  stamps.  Manufactured  by 
THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO..  Ssklem,  Ohio.  EstabUshtd iSS4- 
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Ruralisms  \ 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


November  28 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Sweet  Coen  Trials. — While  agricul¬ 
tural  corn  came  nearer  local  failure  this 
season  than  for  a  generation,  sweet  corn, 
not  requiring  maturity  for  table  use, 
gave  fair  returns  where  well  managed. 
The  adverse  conditions  that  reduced  the 
yield  of  field  corn  also  bore  hard  on 
sugar  corn  grown  for  seed,  especially  as 
regards  late  varieties,  and  there  doubt¬ 
less  will  be  many  shortages  in  delivery 
from  growers.  The  Spring  drought  ac¬ 
companied  by  much  cool  weather,  de¬ 
layed  early  plantings  so  that  it  was  well 
into  June  before  they  started  off  with 
any  show  of  vigor.  Sheffield-  as  usual, 
developed  the  first  edible  ears  July  18, 
followed  about  four  days  later  by  Go^ 
den  Bantam  (Burpee).  This  lp,st  turns 
mit  to  be  a  veritable  treasure  for  the 
home  garden.  It  only  grows  about  four 
feet  high,  and  may  be  planted  in  hills 
in  good  soil  as  near  as  24  inches  apart. 
Every  stalk  bore  a  compact  little  ear. 
The  grains  are  deep  yellow  in  color, 
rich,  sweet  and  tender  in  quality,  and 
separate  very  readily  from  the  cob  when 
eaten.  Yellow  sweet  corn  somehow  does 
not  appeal  to  the  eye,  and  consequently 
finds  small  favor  in  the  market,  but  the 
quality  of  Golden  Bantam  is  so  exqui¬ 
site  that  it  will  ma,ke  friends  wherever 
tried.  It  seems  to  be  a  development 
from  some  of  the  early  yellow  kinds 
long  popular  in  New  England,  but  is  far 
better  than  any  similar  sort  we  have 
ever  grown,  (jplden  Bantam  has  been 
on  the  market  two  years,  and  is  rapidly 
gaining  popularity. 

AnmTr|oPAT,  from  Henry  A.  Dreer, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Distributed  first  this 
iseason.  This  is  an  extra  early  variety, 
ripening  about  with  Cory,  but  with  us 
is  far  more  vigorous,  productive  and  re¬ 
sistant  to  smut  than  that  much-planted 
variety.  It  originated  near,  and  has 
long  been  popular  among,  the  Summer 
resorts  of  Rhode  Island.  It  is  a  stocky 
grower,  reaching  five  or  six  feet  in 
height  on  good  soil.  The  ears  are  thick 
and  well  filled,  averaging  about  nine 
inches  long.  When  young  the  grains 
cook  white,  sweet  and  tender,  but  darken 
when  they  grow  older,  as  the  dry  seeds 
are  amber  in  color.  The  quality  is  at  all 
times  very  good,  but  scarcely  suitable 
for  our  local  market,  which  prefers  a 
small  slender  ear  of  very  white  corn. 
Aristocrat  is  a  well-bred  variety,  and 
presents  a  most  uniform  and  business¬ 
like  appearance  in  the  field,  as  many 
stalks  have  two  or  more  plump  ears.  The 
husks  are  thick  and  heavy,  keeping  the 
young  corn  in  table  condition  for  many 
days. 

White  EvRnoREEN.  W.  Atlee  Burpee 
&  (Jo.,  PhliaOfelphia,’  Pa.  A  great  im¬ 
provement,  by  long  and  careful  selec¬ 
tion,  on  Stowell’s  Evergreen  as  now  cul¬ 
tivated.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to 
get  a  strain  having  light  green  silk  and 
tassels,  but  this  has  not  been  altogether 
accomplished.  About  20  per  cent  of  our 
trials  showed  dark  color  in  the  floral 
organs.  The  cob  and  kernels,  however, 
are  at  all  stages  of  edibility  beautifully 
white.  They  are  of  the  most  pronounced 
“Evergreen”  type.  The  getting  rid  of 
the  amber  tint  so  prominent  in  many 
strains  of  sweet  corn  passing  for 
StowelJ’s  Evergreen  is  a  great  gain,  as 
it  fits  this  variety  for  extensive  use  in 
canneries.  The  quality  has  been  so  im- 
])roved  by  critical  selection  that  it  must 
rank  among  Uie  very  best  of  the  large 
sugar  corns.  The  plant  is  robust,  with 
heavy  broad  foliage  and  frequently  bears 
two  large  ears.  For  serving  on  the  cob 
they  are  rather  large,  but  afford  an  un¬ 
limited  supply  of  excellent  green  corn 
for  all  other  culinarj’^  purposes.  As  with 
the  parent  variety,  the  young  ears  re¬ 
main  in  the  edible  state  a  long  time,  and 
when  two  or  more  ears  are  produced  on 
a  stalk  they  come  on  in  succession,  thus 
considerably  lengthening  the  season  for 
a  given  planting.  We  have  found  noth¬ 
ing  better  for  a  main  crop  sugar  corn. 

-Large  Eight-Rowed. — A  most  desir- 
abl^ld  Vkl-ieti^  lldW  rarely  listed.  Our 
seed  was  purchased  from  J.  M.  Thorburn 
&  Ck).,  New  York.  It  is  a  productive 
mid-season  variety  but  seems  especially 


adapted  for  late  cropping.  Planted  July 
10  it  came  in  after  Evergreen  started 
three  weeks  earlier,  and  furnished  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  slender  ears,  carrying  eight 
rows  of  broad,  tender,  pearl-white  grains 
of  the  richest  ima^nable  quality.  A 
planting  was  made  at  same  time  of  a 
smaller-eared  local  strain  of  this  dis¬ 
tinct  type,  that  developed  12  days  later 
and  gave  us  delicious  corn  until  after 
the  freeze  of  October  26-27.  The  small 
kind  is  even  sweeter  and  more  tender 
than  the  commercial  strain,  and  in  our 
opinion  far  exceeds  in  delicacy  the 
famed  Black  Mexican  and  Shoe-peg  va¬ 
rieties,  long  accepted  as  standards  of  ex¬ 
cellence.  The  small  ears  of  milky  grains 
with  their  slender  cobs  are  exceptionally 
dainty  for  serving  at  table.  We  have 
generally  found  Sugar  corn  varieties 
with  few  rows  to  the  ear  of  higher  qual¬ 
ity  than  crowded,  many-rowed  kinds 
with  their  thick  and  heavy  cobs.  No 
seeds  of  the  local  strain  are  available 
but  we  would  advise  all  wanting  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  rich-flavored  mid-seajson  or 
late  variety  for  home  use  to  try  the 
neglected  Large  Eight-rowed  as  now  of¬ 
fered  by  careful  seedsmen. 

Sweet  Corn  in  Succession. — Everyone 
having  sufficient  garden  space  to  grow 
table  corn  wishes  an  unbroken  succes¬ 
sion  throughout  the  season  of  this  par¬ 
ticularly  agreeable  esculent.  This  may 
be  approximated  by  repeated  plantings 
of  favorite  varieties  at  10  to  14-day  in¬ 
tervals,  but  this  trouble  may  be  much 
lessened  by  planting  at  the  same  time  a 
selection  of  early  and  mid-season  kinds 
known  to  succeed  in  the  neighborhood^. 
When  these  have  made  a  growth  of  five 
or  six  inches  it  is  time  to  put  in  addi¬ 
tional  breadths  of  main-crop  and  late  va¬ 
rieties.  For  the  latest  of  all,  if  one  is 
willing  to  take  the  chances  of  frost,  such 
kinds  as  Mammoth  Evergreen  or  the  de¬ 
licious  Eight-rowed  kind  above  men¬ 
tioned  may  be  started,  not  later  than 
July  20  in  this  latitude.  Dates  are  usual¬ 
ly  uncertain  guides  in  corn  culture,  as 
seasons  vary  widely,  but  it  seems  safe 
to  defer  succession  plantings,  if  a  wise 
choice  of  varieties  is  made,  until  the  pre¬ 
ceding  sowing  comes  up  and  makes  a 
few  inches  of  growth. 

The  Limbert\vig  Apple. — The  fierce 
September  gale  was  no  respecter  of  va¬ 
rieties  in  tree  fruits.  Apple  and  pear 
trees  were  generally  stripped  wherever 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  wind.  The 
loss  was  almost  complete  in  this  vicin¬ 
ity  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  trees  of 
the  Limbertwig  so  much  cultivated  in 
the  South  and  West.  Fig.  306,  page  819, 
represents  in  reduced  size  a  cluster  of 
apples  of  this  variety  taken  from  a 
young  tree  in  October  after  weathering 
a  second  gale  little  inferior  in  velocity 
to  the  record  breaker  of  September  16. 
The  drooping  slender  twi.gs  carrying  the 
fruits  yielided  to  the  wind  pressure  and 
the  fruits  hung  persistently  until  quite 
ripe.  The  flesh  is  tough  and  the  quality 
until  late  Winter  so  indifferent  that  it 
would  scarcely  be  worth  planting  were 
it  not  for  its  reliable  cropping  and  pa¬ 
tient  endurance  of  cultural  slights  that 
would  stunt  ordinary  varieties.  The  ap¬ 
ples  are  excellent  keepers  under  the 
most  ordinary  conditions,  and  by  March 
or  April  develop  quite  an  agreeable 
flavor,  though  the  texture  never  becomes 
very  tender.  For  planting  in  exposed 
situations  and  where  careful  attention  is 
not  likely  to  be  given  the  Limbertwig  is 
still  worth  considering.  The  tree  is 
hardy,  reliably  productive  and  comes 
bearing  quite  young.  Quantity,  not 
quality,  is  its  motto.  The  apples  are  not 
of  much  account  when  there  is  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  better  kinds,  but  when  favorite 
varieties  default  their  turn  for  appre¬ 
ciation  begins.  The  loss  from  Autumn 
storms  and  other  climatic  vagaries  from 
the  Limbertwig  trees  under  observation 
was  scarcely  noticeable.  w.  v.  f. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

QOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe,  Speedj,  and  PosItlTC  Care 

The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  llnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
DR  FIRING,  Impossible  to  produce  scar  orblemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  #1.60  per  hottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


RUB  ON 

“PdinkiUeY 

^an^h^RheumatiBm’yjone^ 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES, 


NEWTON’S  Heave,  Ceafhf  DU* 
temper  and  Indlgeetion  Caret 
A  veterinary  specitic  for  wind, 
^  throat  and  etomach  troublea 
Strong  rtcommendt.  $1.00  per 
can.  Dealers.  Mail  or  Kz.  paid. 
Newton  Horse  Kemedy  Co.^ 
Toiedu,  Ohio* 


Lameness 

In  a^ll  forms  and  Curb. 
Splint,  Spavin,  Sprained 
Cord,  etc.,  all  yield  readily  to 
and  are  permanently  cured  by 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

Used  and  Endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company, 

Nothing  equals  it  when  used  internally  for  Colic, 
Distemper,  Founder,  Pneumonia,  etc. 

Tuttle’s  American  Condition  Powders 

— A  specific  for  impure  blood  and  all  dis¬ 
eases  arising  therefrom. 

TUTTLE’S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism, 
sprains,  bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100*page  book, 
’’Veterinary  Experience,”  FREE. 

Dr,  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Beware  of  so-called  Hlixirs — none  genuine  but  Tuttle’s. 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 


4  Constant  Force 

on  the  nozzle,  a  fine  spray  and  thor- 
ough  agitating  of  the  mixture,  all 

■  from  driving  along  the  orchard  row,  with 

I  WALLACE’S 
I  POWER  SPRAYER 

I  m  It  fits  any  wagon  gear  and  attaches 

I  Y  to  any  shape  supply  tank.  Saves  26% 

B  of  liquid  and  half  the  labor  of 

B  operating.  High  pressure 

■  through  compressed  air — 

I  enough  to  keep  two 

I  4  point  Vcrmorel 

■  nozzles  go- 

"  Ing.  Only 

hand  work 
is  directing 
the  nozzles. 
Write  for  free  booklet  1  . 
WALLACE  MACHINERY  CO. 
Champaign,  III, 


EXCEL  GRINDING  MILLS. 

The  Mill  that  excels  them  nil.  Best 
for  the  farmer.  (Jrlmls  r>  l«  2*>  bushels 
per  hour  of  ear  corn  or  praiu  of  any 
kind,  bone,  shell,  etc.,  with  irom  1  to  8 
hoi*se-powcr.  Makes  liest  feed  and  frood 
meal.  Furnished  with  or  without 
crtisher.  We  have  larger  mills  for 
every  purpofe.  Write  for  Catalogue  E. 
We  jiay  the  freight. 

Excel  3Ianufaeturing  Co., 
lie  Liberty  Street,  New  York 


WELL 


DRIULINQ 

MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y, 


Wlake  the  Farm 

//  There’s  money  In 

Ml  farming  if  you  under- 

stand  modern  methods 


and  farm  inteligently  as 
taught  by  our  correspond¬ 
ence  course  in 

Modera 
Agriculture. 

Under  Prof.  \Vm.  P. 
Brooks,  Ph.  I>..  of 

Mass.  Agricultural  College.  Treats  of  soils,  tillage, 
drainage.fertilizers.crop  rotation,  stock-feeding, poultry- 
raising.daiiying.etc.  Also  Horticulture  under  Prof. 
Bailey,  of  Cornell  University,  and  Agricultural 
Bacteriology  under  Prof.  Conn,  of  Wesleyan. 

Full  Commercial,  Normal  and  Academic  di 
partments.  Tuitionnomlnal.  Text  books  free  to  our 
students.  Catalogue  and  particulars  free.  Write  to-day. 

- ME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL, 

Dept.  18 ,  Springfield,  Mass. 


3  MINUTES. 

That’s  the  way  your  feed  will  be 
ground  when  you  v.se  the 

KEYSTONE 

Triple  Gear 

GRINDING  MILL. 

Builtas  strong  as  an  anvlL  Burrs 
are  of  hard  white  Iron.  Boxes 
and  guy  irons  furnished  with 
mill.  Capacity  of  mill  from  20  to 
;0  bushels  per  hour.  We  are  making  a  special  In¬ 
troductory  price  now.  Write  for  the  catalogue  and 
prices  on  the  full  line.  Com  siiellers,  planters,  cul¬ 
tivators,  teed  cutters,  etc. 

Keystone  Farm  Machine  Co., 

.  iB47BeaverSt.,  York,  Pa. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  A  NEW  HARNESS 

Send  4  cents  postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue;  full 
description  and  prices.  Single  and  double. 

King  Harness  Co.,  10  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines. 

Organize  an  exchange  In  yonr 
community.  Full  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 

162  St.  Clair  Street, 

C  N.  301.  CLEVELAND,  O. 


READY 

ROOFING 

Buy  of  ns  Direct  amJ. 

Save  Money, 
Best  goods.  Our  prices 
surprise.  Write  ns. 

S.  E.  MCDONOUGH  &  CO. 
Dent,.  C..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Pocahontas  Red  Rope  Roofing 

Isthebestand  cheapest  covering  for  barns, sheds, 
poultry  houses  and  all  out-bulldlngs.  A  complete 
roof  for  Ic  per  square  foot.  Roofing  kit  given 
with  each  roll.  Write  for  free  booklet  and  sample. 

KAY  PAPER  COMPANY., lOX  ,101  ILACKWOOD,  N.  J. 


on  Arrow  Brand 
Asphalt  Ready 
Roofing.  Can 
be  easily  laid 
as  the  work 
only  consists  of 
mailing  and  ce- 
mentl  ng  the 
Joints.  Samples,prlces  &  booklet  giving  Instructions 
ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.  for  laying  sent 


SZ  Pine  St.,  New  York. 


free  postpaid. 


STEEL  ROOFING. 

strictly  new,  perfect,  Semi-Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  two  feet  wide,  six  feet  long. 
The  best  Roofing.  Siding  or  Celling 
you  cun  use.  We  lurnlsh  nails  free  and 
paint  roofing,  two  sides.  Comes  either 
flat  corrugated  or“V”  crimped.  Deliv¬ 
ered  free  of  all  charges  to  all  points  in  U. 
S.  east  of  Mississippi  River  and  north  of 
Ohio  lUver  at  «S8.26  PElt  SQUARE. 
Prices  to  other  points  on  application. 

_ _ A  square  means  mo  square  feet. 

Write- for  Free  Catalogue  No.  67  on  material  bought 
from  Sheriffs’  and  Kecel vers’ Sales.  CHICAGO  HOUSE 
WKEI  KING  CO..  W.  B5th  and  Iron  Sts..  Chleugo. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

“MEND-A-RIP.” 


|D0£b  ALL  KINDS  OP  LIGHT  AND  HEAVY 
STITCHING.  DOES  ALL  KINDS  OP 
LIGHT  AND  HEAVY  RIVETING. 

A  P€RFt(^  HAND  SEWING 

'AND  RIVETER 

COMBINCO 

WILL  8AVK  THE  PRICK 
OF  ITSELF  MANY  TIMES  A  YEAR. 
ToBbowUmeaoa  aeale.  Agents  make  from 
to  115  a  day.  One  agent  made  |20  the 
first  day,  and  wr'tes  usto  hurry  more  ma* 
chines  to  him.  Write  for ti»rma  to  aeents. 
J.  C.  Fqote  Foundry  Co.,  Frederlektown,  Ohio. 


Christmas  Gifts 


Photography  is  very  fascinating 
and  a  good  camera  is  highly  apprec¬ 
iated.  Here  are  two  new  styles, 
perfectly  reliable,  guaranteed  to  give  /f 
satisfaction.  TheThornward  Reliance 
Daylight  Loading  Film  Camera,  on 
the  left,  is  particularly  desirable  for  con¬ 
secutive  daylight  exposures,  as  it  can  be 
loaded,  reloaded  and  operated  without 
recourse  to  a  dark-room.  The  other,  our 
Premium  Folding  Camera  is  a  high-grade, 
beautiful  instrument,  which,  when  closed, 
measures  but  2%  in.  thick  by  5/4x6  in. 
Bothcameras  make  popular  4x15  pictures. 
A  complete  description  cannot  be  at- 

3  CM tempted  in  this  small  space,  but  can  be 

found  in  our  complete  catalogue  of  Cam¬ 
eras  and  Photographic  Supplies,  sent 
gratis  on  request.  We  will  say  here,  however,  that  these  cameras  are  fitted  with  all  the  new 
and  desirable  appliances  and  cannot  be  bought  elsewhere  at  our  price.  The  immense  volume  of 
our  business  makes  large  profits  unnecessary.  Send  for  Photographic  Catalogue  TODAY. 


With  Case 
and  Plate 
Holder 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Plants  that  Kill  Insects.— I  have  had 
the  following  note  from  a  friend  in  Ohio; 

“I  have  seen  it  stated  in  some  of  the 
papers  that  tomato  leaves  and  the  vines 
repel  insects.  One  man  stated  that  he  kept 
the  curculio  away  with  the  vines  and 
routed  other  insects  with  water  that  had 
the  leaves  steeped  in  it.  He  feels  certain 
that  he  can  keep  the  bugs  off  melons  and 
cucumbers  with  that  remedy.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  it?” 

“Some  of  the  papers”  play  baseoall  with 
facts,  and  catch  on  to  the  things  they 
ought  to  muff.  They  will  take  a  handful 
of  fact,  throw  a  cartload  of  guesswork 
about  it,  and  then  expect  a  bushel  of  the 
whole  load  to  analyze  as  well  as  the  small 
sample  of  fact.  There  is  some  little  truth 
in  this  idea  that  plants  of  this  family  to 
which  tomatoes  belong  (Solanurn)  will  repel 
some  insects.  Entomologists  have  tried 
them  again  and  again.  While  such  a  de¬ 
coction  as  our  friend  tells  about  might  keep 
melon  bugs  away  for  a  short  time,  its 
effect  would  quickly  disappear,  and  it  would 
have  to  be  applied  all  the  time.  I  have 
neard  ot  a  so-called  actor  who  refused  to 
go  on  ihe  stage  because  he  saw  a  mark  on 
the  scenery  where  some  one  had  thrown  a 
ripe  tomato  at  another  actor  a  few  days 
before.  1  certainly  wish  that  melon  bugs 
could  be  scared  off  the  stage  as  easily  as 
this  actor  was,  but  they  are  evidently  made 
of  sterner  stuff,  and  will  play  their  part 
with  or  without  such  bouquets. 

The  fact  is,  that  an  insect  that  feeds 
upon  one  family  or  group  of  plants  will 
object  to  the  odor  from  other  plants.  Po¬ 
tato,  tomato,  egg  plant  and  tobacco  belong 
to  the  same  general  family.  No  one  would 
expect  that  the  tea  made  by  steeping  to¬ 
mato  vines  would  do  much  good  in  killing 
Potato  beetles.  Tobacco  dust  and  stems  6r 
the  tea  made  from  them  bas  not  been  of 
much  value  with  us  in  keeping  off  Potato 


about  the  wearing  and  working  qualities 
of  steel  ranges?  Do  they  warp  or  dent,  or 
get  out  of  shape  easily?  It  may  not  at 
Uxst  glance  seem  a  proper  question,  but  I 
think  it  really  Is,  because  it  is  important 
to  a  farmer  that  the  house  partner  in  his 
work  should  have  good  implements,  and 
a  stove  is  most  important  of  all  in  her 
work.” 

This  is  a  very  proper  question.  I  would 
rather  be  able  to  make  farmers  see  the 
importance  of  fitting  the  kitchen  properly 
than  to  be  elected  President.  Many  a 
woman  at  40  is  “all  stove  up”  because 
she  has  been  expected  to  get  up  full  meals 
on  half  a  stove.  The  wife  has  more  right 
to  a  good  stove  than  the  husband  has  to 
good  farm  machinery.  You  tell  me  whafs 
the  matter  with  a  man  who  will  pipe  water 
to  the  barn  stock  and  keep  it  as  far  away 
from  the  women  folks  as  he  can!  The 
“house  partner”  has  no  business  to  be  a 
silent  partner  when  the  cows,  hogs  and 
horses  have  conveniences  which  she  Is 
denied.  As  for  a  steel  range,  we  have  one 
at  Hope  Farm,  and  are  greatly  pleased 
with  it.  It  has  never  warped  or  dented. 
I  doubt  if  a  man  could  break  it  with  an 
ax.  Such  a  range  costs  more  than  a  cast- 
iron  stove,  and  it  is  worth  more.  The 
Madame  wanted  this  range,  and  I  thought 
a  cheaper  one  “just  as  gdod.”  She  got  the 
range  finally,  and  I  am  now  satisfied  that 
she  knew  more  about  it  than  I  did. 

The  PrRE. — November  10  is  gunpowder 
day  in  our  section.  The  “law  is  off”  and 
every  pot  hunter  who  can  get  a  gun  blazes 
away  without  much  regard  for  the  con¬ 
sequences.  The  guns  sounded  around  us 
all  day.  We  have  no  firearms  at  Hope 
Farm,  so  we  kept  at  work.  Hugh  and 
Philip  husked  corn  and  Edward  and  I 
worked  in  the  ditch.  We  were  all  tired 
when  we  came  down  the  lane  at  night. 

“What  is  that?” 

The  children  pointed  east  across  the 
valley,  where  a  light  suddenly  flashed  out 
in  the  woods.  The  light  grew  brighter  and 
brighter,  and  took  a  definite  shape— and 
we  knew  that  the  little  house  in  the  woods 
was  on  fire!  Hugh  and  the  children  started 
across  the  meadow  and  I  followed.  We 
jumped  the  brook,  made  our  way  through 
the  swamp,  and  climbed  the  hill  to  find 
the  little  house  blazing  like  a  torch.  It 
was  probably  the  work  of  “hunters.” 


beet  es,  though  it  is  useful  in  fighting  the  There  was  only  one  person  ahead  of  us-a 
little  h  a Ck  ilea-beetles  which  sting  the  po-  deaf  and  dumb  man  who  stood  with  wild, 
tati  iSvS.  1  Squash  bug,  however!  mi|ht  frightened  face  staring  at  the  fire.  Hugh 
be  driven  away  by  the  tobacco  or  the  to¬ 
mato  tea.  From  my  standard  of  odors  I 
do  not  see  how  one  Squash  bug  can  ever 
work  within  range  of  another,  but  they  cer¬ 
tainly  do  seem  to  enjoy  one  another’s  so¬ 
ciety.  if  they  can  stand  themselves  and 
yet  run  from  tomato  extract,  I  can  only 


frightened  face  staring  at  the  fire, 
got  a  table  and  three  chairs  out,  and  then 
the  heat  drove  him  back.  The  most  that 
could  be  done  was  to  put  out  the  ring  of 
fire  which  was  eating  into  the  dry  leaves 
around  the  house.  Neighobrs  soon  came 
running  with  spaaes,  axes  and  rakes— the 
latter  being  the  most  useful  tool  for  push¬ 
ing  the  leaves  back  from  the  fire.  To  me 


say  that  they  are  more  like  some  humans  inff  me  leaves  pacK  riom  tne  nre.  lo  me 
thL  I  had  supposed!  This  strange  thing  it  was  a  pitiful  sight  to  see  this  building 
about  the  food  habits  of  different  inses.ts  go-  True,  no  one  lived  fn  it. .  but  it  had 
has  led  some  people  to  say  that  we  may 
keep  them  away  from  one  crop  by  planting 


another  near  it.  For  example.  I  have  been 
told  that  if  we  will  plant  some  seeds  of 
radish  or  set  out  a  tomato  plant  near  a 
melon  or  squash  hill  both  crops  will  be 
insect-free,  because  one  crop  repels  the  in¬ 
sects  that  work  on  the  others.  This  plan 
has  not  worked  out  with  me.  We  may 
plant  a  church  and  a  Grange  in  some 
neighborhood  where  a  rumshop  is  flourish¬ 
ing.  If  they  are  as  cautious  and  cold  as 
some  I  know  they  won’t  hurt  the  rumshop 
very  much.  Warm  them  up  until  they 


once  been  a  home,  with  all  that  im¬ 
plies,  Children  were  born  there,  old  people 
gently  sank  to  rest— the  joys  and  troubles 
which  make  up  the  round  of  life  were 
known  within  these  humble  walls.  Men 
and  women  now  far  away  look  back  to 
it  with  memories  of  childhood.  Now  the 
flames  were  licking  it  up.  Even  the  chim¬ 
ney  finally  staggered  and  fell— the  hearth¬ 
stone  was  gone!  This  is  not  perhaps  a 
very  practical  view  to  take  of  a  fire — but 
something  of  this  same  thought  was  in  the 
minds  of  the  men  and  women  who  were 


gathered  in  the  woods  waiting  for  the  end. 

boil"  do'wm' the  very  essence  of  love  for  God  They  were  silent  The  fire  lighted  up  their 
“  ‘1  tn/xr  will  tbP  riim^hon  faces  into  something  of  awe  at  the  thought 

and  home,  and  they  will  arive  tne  rumsnop  thptjp  flampc?  wprp  fip«!trr>vinp-  Wp 

off  the  map.  In  the  same  way  a  growing  ^new  that  H  was  more  tha^^  thf 

plant  may  not  have  great  repelling  power,  Knew  tnat  it  was  more  tnan  tn 


weather-beaten  and  decayed  lumber.  When 
the  fire  died  down  to  coals  and  danger 
was  over  we  all  went  home.  I  am  sure 
that  each  one  looked  back  to  where  the 
ruins  glowed  like  an  eye  in  the  night  an- 
came  close  to  a  prayer  as  he  echoed  the 
Bud’s  fervent  remark: 

“I’m  glad  it  wasn’t  our  house— ain’t  you. 
Father?”  h.  w.  c. 


but  a  strong  extract  of  cedar,  tobacco  or 
even  tomato  loill  drive  away  certain  insects. 

Dime  and  Bluebekries.— Here  are  two 
questions  from  Massachusetts: 

“I  have  a  piece  of  meadow  land  of  about 
two  acres  that  tests  acid.  Can  you  tell  me 
if  lime  applied  will  correct  this,  and  when 
best  applied?  In  the  lower  end  of  the  land 
1  set  some  high-bush  blueberries,  and  after 
waiting  a  few  years  I  find  that  they  are 
going  to  do  well,  and  I  am  going  to  set  out 
some  on  that  part  of  the  lot.  as  it  is  too 
wet  for  anything  else  to  grow.  Can  you 
tell  me  if  these  bushes  will  grow  from  cut¬ 
tings  if  treated  like  currants?” 

Yes,  lime  ought  to  help  that  field.  The 
best  time  to  apply  lime  is  in  the  early  Fall— 
at  about  the  time  for  grass  seeding.  It  is 
best  spread  on  the  plowed  ground  and  har¬ 
rowed  in.  It  may  be  broadcast  now  right 
on  top  of  the  ground,  but  will  not  give  as 
good  results  as  if  it  were  harrowed  Into 
open  ground.  If  you  can  plow  the  meadow 
in  the  Spring  you  can  use  the  lime  then. 

In  our  experience,  when  grass  land  becomes 
sour  enough  to  need  lime  it  needs  plowing 
and  reseeding  as  well,  ’i’he  blueberries  will 
not  grow  well  from  cuttings.  We  have 
tried  to  start  blueberries,  and  find  it  a  blue 
iob.  We  have  only  succeeded  when  we 
took  up  as  large  a  root  as  possible,  and  cut 
the  stem  back  nearly  to  the  ground.  Na¬ 
ture  packed  wild  blood  in  the  blueberry  as 
she  did  in  the  wild  rabbit,  and  after  they 
grow  up  they  are  likely  to  die  rather  than 
endure  captivity. 

Shredded  Corn  Fodder. — Here  is  a  time¬ 
ly  question  from  Massachusetts; 

“I  am  a  smalt  farmer,  and  these  power 
machines  would  nbt  be  practical  for  me  to 
buy.  Are  there  shredders  on  the  market 
that  go  by  hand  power,  the  same  as  there 
are  hand  cutters?  In  your  opinion,  would 
a  cutter  be  nearly  as  good  as  a  shredder? 

1  have  the  fodder  of  about  two  acres  of 
pop  corn.  This  fodder  is  very  good,  as  is 
also  my  crop  of  pop  corn,  and  I  wish  to  get 
the  greatest  value  from  it.” 

We  use  "a  large  power  shredder.  There 
is  a  cutting  attachment,  but  we  prefer  the 
shredder  knives,  as  they  tear  the  stalks 
instead  of  slicing  them.  Our  fodder  is  now 
all  under  cover,  and  we  expect  to  shred 

about  December  1.  As  between  shredding  J  J  ^ 

and  cutting  we  must  clearly  understand  I  you  need  a  good  reliable 

the  difference,  which  is  like  the  work  done  .  r  Ifinr]:)  Sav  the 

with  a  sharp  knife  drawn  across  the  stalk  scale  or  some  Kina.  Day  i 

and  that  of  a  tiger’s  claw  drawn  length-  J  OSQOOd’S  SllCnt 

wise  of  it.  With  us  the  shredded  fodder  is  ^ 

eaten  up  cleaner— unless  you  feed  too  much  XraVClCr  Will  appear  at 
at  a  time— and  makes  far  better  bedding.  , 

The  butts  cut  up  into  hard  chunks  with  your  door.  1  he  most  beau- 
sharp  edges,  which  have  been  known  to  ^  ,,  ...  .  .  1  1  1 

cut  the  gums  of  horses  and  cattle.  There  biully  illustrated  scale  book  ever  procuceo 

are  hand  shredders,  but  they  dp  not  do  as  „11  Unrls  Our  booklet  “Hints  for 

good  a  job  as  the  large  machines.  The  SHOWS  all  kinds.  vJUr  dook. 

small  cutters  shear  the  slice.s  off  as  well  Scale  Buvers”  also  Frcc.  Give  us  a  nod  on 
as  the  large  ones,  but  when  you  come  to  Dcaie  ^ 

crushing  and  shredding  you  have  another  a  DOStal.  State  your  business  and  whatyou 
story.  At  least  60  per  cent  more  work  is  F  J  ... 

required  to  shred  than  to  cut.  Is  the 
fodder  that  much  better?  We  think  so, 
and  would  always  buy  a  shredding  attach¬ 
ment  for  a  hand  cutter. 


A  COUGH 

CONUNDRUM 


When  is  a  cough  more 
than  a  cough? 

When  it’s  a  settled  cold. 
When  it  hangs  on  in  spite  of 
all  you  can  do.  Cough  mix¬ 
tures  won’t  cure  it  because 
they  are  merely  for  a  cough 
and  this  is  something  more. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  cures  the 
cough  because  it  cures  the 
something  more. 


It  heals 
and  repairs  the  inflamed 
tissues  where'  the  cold  has 
taken  root  and  prevents  its 
coming  back. 

We’ll  send  you  a  sample  free  upon  request. 
.SCOTT  &  BOW’NE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


Kitchen  Tools.— Here  is  a  fair  question 
from  a  farmer’s  wife: 

“Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  tell  me 


need  a  scale  for. 

OSGOOD  SCALE  Co!, 

103  Central  St., 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


The  Pedestal  ef  Fame. 

We  are  not  great  statesmen,  inrentors  or  con¬ 
quering  heroes,  but  we  may  lay  modest  claim 
to  being  benefactors  to  humanity.  For  a  long 
term  of  years  we  have  been  making 

KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  GORE 

and  supplying  It  to  suffering  horsemen  all  over 
the  country.  It  has  been  found  to  be  the  only 
perfectly  reliable  remedy  for  Spavin,  Ringbone, 
Curb  Splint  and  all  forms  ot  Lameness.  It  Is 
undoubtedly  the  best  known  and  most  largely 
used  veterinary  remedy  In  the  world.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  people  write  us  such  letters  as  this 
about  it. 

Stands  at  the  Head.  Used  25  Years. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Nov.  17, 1902. 

Dr.  B.  I.  Kendall  Co., 

Gentlemen: — Will  you  kindly  send  me  one 
of  your  books  entitled  -‘A  Treatise  on  the 
Horse  and  his  Diseases.”  My  experience 
teaches  me  that  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  as  a 
liniment  for  man  or  beast  stands  at  the 
head.  I  have  used  and  seen  It  used  auo- 
oesslully  all  of  twenty-live  years. 

Very  truly  yours, 

G.  W.  McHENRY. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists.  Pries,  $  1 1  six  tor  SS. 
As  a  liniment  for  family  use  it  has  no  equal. 
Ask  your  druggist  for  KENDALL’S  SPAVIN 
CURE,  also  "A  Treatiso  on  Ihe  Horea,"  the 

book  free,  or  address 

DR.  B,  J.  KENDALL  C0„  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt, 


Makes  hens  lay. 
Makes  chickens  grow. 


’"'Bowket 


.,  Boston 


POULTRY. 


We  keep  ev-i 

_  _ _ _  erything  in  the, 

POULTRY  LINE— Fencing,  Feed,  Incu-J 
bators.  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything- 
it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you, 
our  Illustrated  Catalogue — it’s  free  for  the  J 
asking — it's  worth  having.  ^ 

Excelsior  Wire  St  Poultry  Supply  Co.,( 

Dept.  H.U.  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City.  < 

OOOOOOOOOOOOGiOOOOOOOOOOOQ< 


9  I  0*80  F'or 
I  ^  200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 

Ferfeoi  In  oonstmotlon  and 
action.  Hatchec  every  fertile 
9|g.  Write  for  catalog  tO'day. 

QBO.  n..  STAHL.  Quincy.  III. 


cyphers 

O  INCUBATORS 

Kudor.scd  by  3C  Government  Experiment  stations. 

Used  by  more  succesafu)  poultr  jmen  than  all  others 
combined.  Guaranteed  to  hatch  more  chicks  than 
aoy  other  make,  or  your  money  back.  Catalog  free 
if  you  name  this  paper.  Address  nearest  office. 
Cyphers  Incubator  Co.t  BuffalOi  N«  Y* 

Chicago,  New  York  or  Boston 


IT 
CARES 
FOR  ITSELF  I 


AN  ABUNDANT 

WATER  can  be  had  and  plenty 

5UP P LY  ing  our  Well  Machinery  I 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO.,  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


GRINDS  AND  CRUSHES 


Ear  and  Shelled 

Corn,  Oats,  Rye,  Etc. 

^  to  a  medium  degree  of 
llneness  for  feeding 
purposes. 

CRUSHER  ROLL 

crushes  the  ears  and  at 
the  end  of  crusher  we 
place  either  fine  or 
coarse  grinding  plates, 

FINE  PLATES  ^r 

ear  com,  shelled 
com,  oats,  rye 
and  other  small 
grains,  where  a 
good  medium  de¬ 
gree  of  feed  is  wanted. 


For  a 
Crusher 
and 

Grinder 

Don’t  G 
Buy  a  J 

Grinder' . _ - 

of  an  y  kind  tui-*-  _ 

til  you  get  our  catalogue 

nniDOr  nl  ITrO  areforear“or  shelled  corn  where 
uUnnoC  I  LA  I  tu  coarsechopfeedlswantedandfor 
CRUSHING  EAR  CORN  to  prepare  it  tor  a  French 
buhr  or  any  other  mill  not  having  a  crusher.  Crushes 
28  bus.  an  hour.  Can  be  run  with  1  to  15  horse  power  or 
power  windmill.  Strong  and  durable— made  of  steel  and 
iron.  Hop  per  holds  full  sack  of  corn.  Latest  I  h  I  n  g  out 
and  revolution! xes  ear  com  eruehing  and  grinding. 

mTUIP  in  nilT  end  send  It  to  us  and  we  will 
*lnlu  AU  UU  I  mail  you  free  our  Special  Farm 
Machinery  Catalogue.  It  illustrates  and  describes  11 
styles  and  sizes  of  grinders  suited  to  all  usea 

Marvin  Smith  Co.,  B5-59  N.  JafftraoB  St..  ChlMgo. 


WeWantYou 
to  Try  Us  .. 

To  send  us  a  trial  order  and  test  our  ability  to 
satisfy  you  in  every  particular.  We  have  special 
catalogues  on  almost  every  line  you  can  think 
of.  Tell  us  what  kind  of  goods  you  are  interested 
in,  and  we  will  send  you,  absolutely  free,  any  of 
the  following  illustrated  catalogues  quoting 
wholesale  prices.  Be  sure  to  mention  the  one 
you  want,  and  we  will  send  It  Free  of  Charge. 

Furniture  Stationery 

Farm  Implements  Toys 
Vehicles  Musical  Instruments 

Sewing  Machines  Silverware 


33  Years 
In  the  Same 
Business 


Carpets  and  Rugs 
Underwear 
Groceries 
Bicycles 
Baby  Carriages 
Dry  Goods 
Photographic  Goods 
Notions 
Books 
Shoes 
Millinery 
Cloaks 

_  Furs 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Suits  (both  Ready-Made 
and  Made-to-Order)  including  Samples. 

If  you  desire  oilh  complete  catalogue,  a  book 
of  over  1 100  pages,  and  weighing  3!4  pounds, 
send  for  Catalogue  No.  72 ,  and  enclose  1 5  cents 
in  either  stamps  or  coin.  The  small  catalogues 
are  free.  Buy  your  goods  at  wholesale  prices. 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  CO. 

Michigan  Avenue,  Madison  &  Washington  Streets 

—  CHICAGO  I  -  — 


Hardware 
Crockery 
Glassware 
Stoves 

Sporting  Goods 
Harness 

Blacksmith  Tools 
Dairy  Goods 
Telephones 
Electrical  Goods 
House  Paints 
Watches 
Drugs 


DIETZ 


IT’S  EXASPERATING 

tOjhaveyour  lantern  blow  out  when  you  are 
about  your  duties.  It’s  the  fault  of  the  lan¬ 
tern.  'These  are  Ismterns  that  don’t  blow  out. 

Cold  Blast 

Tubular  Lanterns 

defy  the  winds.  Neither  blow  outnor  blow  up 
It’s  because  they  are  made  right.  They  ourn 
pure  cold  air  (cold  blast)  and  give  strong, 
steady,  white  light.  There’s  no  other  so  con¬ 
venient.  There  are  good  reasons  why  there  s 
no  other  so  popular.  All  local  dealers  sell  them 
or  will  get  them  for  you.  Write  us  for  free 
lantern  book  showing  all  styles. 

R.  E.  Dietz  Company,  87  Lalght  St.,  New  York. 

Established  1840, 


ODD  RESULTS. 

lo  be  absolotely  sure  about  it  use  the 


^  Reliable  will  do  the  rest  OUR  ROTH 
CENTURY  POULtliV  BOOK,  mailed  for  10c,  tells  all  about  It  ao" 
other  yoo  8  lould  know.  We  have  115  yards  of  thorouebbred 
poultry.  BlILllBLE  INCH.  &BBDB,  CO»y  Uox  Q.lOlQalneyt  HL 


iCE 


CUTTING 


Hade 
In  Three 
Sizes. 


with 

DOR8C1I  All  Bteel,  Double- 
Row  ICE  PLOWS.  Marks  aud 
cuts  two  rows  at  a  time ;  cuts  any  size  cake 
and  any  depth,  and  does  it  with  ease  and  economy. 

Does  the  werK  of  twentv  men  sawing  by  hand.  Pays  for  itself  ir 
two  days.  No  farmer,  dairyman,  hotel  man  or  other  can  afford  to 
be  without  it.  Ask  for  cataloeue  and  introductory  prices. 

JIuhn  DorachASonSj  W  ells  8t.,Milwttukee.W  la- 


KICKING, 


Balking,  Shying  or  any 
kind  of  a  habit  cured 
»  in  a  tem  hours  by  my 
//  I  eystem.  Particulars  free. 

PROF,  JESSB  O’  BEERY,  Pleuaot  Mill,  Ohio. 


Tve  bare  the  belt  and  oheapett  iroo, 

iDwOc«U9w  steel,  luxaber  and  the  cheapest  labor,  we  oaa  1 
I  and  do  make  the  best  Saw  Mills  on  earth.  4  b.  p.  (see  oat.)  Cuts  2,000  I 
1  ft.  a  day,  AU  sices.  Planers,  Shingle  Mills  and  Edgers  with  oar  Pat>  I 
I  entYariableFrioilonFeed;  PortableQrindlngMlUfl,  Water  Wheels,  j 
I  Lath  Mills,  eto.  OurcatalogehowsalL  Seadzorit,  Lowest  freights.  I 
Do  Loach  Mill  MIg.  Co.,  Box  900,  AtloiHa,  Oo. 
Yl^JLIborljj^StyJlowJ^orlc^ 


With  an  Appleton  Wood 

Saw  you  can  rapidly  and  with 
ease  and  safety  •  «  a  g 

SAW 

your  own  wood 
and  Save  Coal, 
time,  labor  and 
money;  or  saw 
your  neighbor’s 
wood  and  make 


$5  to  $15  a  Day 


Strong,  rigid 
frame,  adjustable 
dust-proof  oil  boxes,  etc.  Vfc  make  five  styles. 
Also  the  famous  “Hero”  Friction-Feed  Drag  Saw, 
Feed  Grinders,  Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters,  Busk¬ 
ers,  Shelters,  Sweep  Horse  Powers,  Tread  Powers, 
Wind  Mills,  etc.  lYrite  to-day  for  free  catalogue. 

Appleton Nfg. Co.  27 Fargo  St., Batavia, 111.. 


Wijxier-'s  Feed  and  Ensilage 

Cuttens 


)1  and  Shredders.  Try  one  at  your  own  place;  if  it  Goes  not 
please  you  better  than  any  other  machine  you  can  buy,  we 
stand  all  expense.  Get  our  catalogue  today.  It  contains 
largest  line  made.  On  the  market  35  years, 

1  Wilder-Strong  Implement  Co., 

Box  20  .  Monroe,  Mich. 
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SUBSCBIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
ecjual  to  Ss.  Od.,  or  SVz  marks,  or  IOV2  francs. 


“A  SaUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  28,  1903. 

“Substitution”!  We  receive  complaints  every  sea¬ 
son  from  fruit' growers  who  say  that  nurserymen  ac¬ 
cept  their  order,  take  their  money,  and  then  “sub¬ 
stitute”  or  put  in  certain  varieties  of  their  own  selec¬ 
tion  in  place  of  what  the  customer  really  wants.  We 
want  to  hear  from  parties  who  have  had  such  substi¬ 
tutes  drafted  upon  them.  We  want  the  facts  for  our 
own  information. 

* 

On  page  818  Dr.  Smead  takes  a  hand  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  drunken  cow  question.  What  have  our 
scientific  friends  to  say  now?  Is  there  anything  left 
for  them  to  say?  They  may  take  the  floor  at  any 
time.  The  learned  man  often  likes  to  say  that  what 
the  practical^  farmer  needs  is  a  clearer  knowledge  of 
scientific  principles.  Dr.  Smead  suggests  something 
of  an  answer  which  the  practical  man  might  make. 

« 

The  meeting  of  the  National  Grange  at  Rochester 
was  a  great  success.  As  most  of  the  proceedings  were 
not  intended  for  the  general  public  we  have  not  at¬ 
tempted  to  give  an  extended  report.  Records  of  the 
proceedings  will  be  carried  back  to  Subordinate 
Granges  by  the  proper  officials.  At  the  open  meetings 
prominent  speakers  reviewed  the  work  of  the  order 
and  indicated  the  way  in  which  the  power  of  the 
Grange  may  be  exerted  for  public  good.  We  are  safe 
in  saying  that  no  public  convention  has  met  this  year 
representing  stronger  or  more  practical  uplifting 
forces  in  American  society  than  this  meeting  of  the 
National  Grange.  It  is  growing  slowly  but  powerfully 
—as  an  oak  tree  ought  to  grow. 

* 

A  WELL-KNOWN  specialist  remarked,  while  looking 
at  the  Chrysanthemums  recently  shown  in  New  York, 
that  some  of  the  finest  new  varieties  now  appearing 
owe  their  origin  to  Australia.  It  is  strange  that  a 
flow^er  should  first  see  the  light  in  Melbourne  or  Syd¬ 
ney,  prove  its  value  in  England,  and  then  come  here 
to  take  a  prominent  place  in  American  floriculture. 
Australians  are,  however,  ardent  flower  fanciers,  and 
their  climate  appears  particularly  favorable  to  experi¬ 
ments  in  hybridization.  Chrysanthemums  of  Austra¬ 
lian  origin  are  marked  by  great  vigor  of  constitution, 
naturally  resulting  in  fine  foliage,  purity  of  color  and 
finish  of  flower.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  dry  at¬ 
mosphere  and  brilliant  sun  at  the  time  when  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  are  ripening  their  pollen  and  maturing 
seed  has  much  to  do  with  this  vigor.  As  yet  we  know 
little  of  the  floricultural  possibilities  that  lie  under 
the  Southern  Cross;  the  future  may  unfold  many  sur¬ 
prises,  not  only  in  Chrysanthemums.  Seed  growing  in 
many  lines  certainly  seems  one  of  the  future  indus¬ 
tries  of  Australasia. 

* 

The  farmers’  institutes  in  southern  New  Jersey 
bring  out  some  remarkabl^e  reports  of  farm  success. 
The  soil  in  that  section  is  light— a  farmer  in  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley  would  hardly  consider  it  worth  culti¬ 
vating — yet  hundreds  of  farmers  have  sold  this  year 
over  $100  worth  of  farm  produce  for  each  acre  of  the 
farm.  Some  of  the  smaller  farmers  have  cleared  more 
than  this  as  net  profit.  At  the  Swedesboro  institute 
one  farmer  made  the  following  statement:  “When 
the  early  drought  was  burning  us  up  the  papers  all 
said  that  the  south  Jersey  farmers  were  ‘broke.’  Now 
at  the  end  of  the  season  the  banks  are  bursting  to 
hold  our  money!”  It  is  a  mystery  to  farmers  from 
other  sections  how  this  thin,  warm  land  can  be  made 
to  produce  such  crops.  They  do  not  realize  how  this 
soil  is  fed.  It  is  stuffed  with  well-rotted  stable  ma¬ 


nure,  or  heavily  dressed  with  high-grade  fertilizers. 
This  light  land  is  quickly  and  easily  worked,  and  it 
responds  tp  good  culture.  Where  green  crops  are 
plowed  in  this  sandy  soil  holds  moisture  far  better 
than  one  would  think  possible  to  look  at  it.  The  ten¬ 
dency  in  this  section  is  to  concentrate  the  work  and 
plant  food  upon  small  farms.  As  a  rule  the  small 
farmers  are  most  prosperous,  for  they  can  give  per¬ 
sonal  attention  to  every  crop. 

* 

Secretary  F.  D.  Coburn  of  the  Kansas  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  makes  the  following  remarks: 

It  passeth  understanding  why  theft  by  a  cow  should 
be  tolerated  more  than  theft  by  a  human.  In  effect,  the 
result  to  the  loser  in  either  case  is  the  same.  Our  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  found  it  wisdom  to  study  and  establish  far- 
reaching  methods  for  the  detection  and  the  repression 
of  the  latter;  and  by  the  same  token  why  should  our 
farmers  and  dairymen  be  less  vigilant  in  regard  to  this 
possible  proclivity  in  their  cow's— beasts  described  as 
dumb,  yet  outwitting  their  owners? 

The  truth  is  that  the  cow  doesn’t  do  the  stealing 
half  as  much  as  the  man  who  feeds  her.  In  most 
cases  the  man  feeds  the  cow  an  unbalanced  ration 
with  which  the  cow  cannot  possibly  do  her  best. 
Think  of  a  man  feeding  a  cow  on  cornstalks,  Timothy 
hay  and  cornmeal,  and  then  finding  fault  because  she 
does  not  make  a  pail  full  of  milk.  When  a  man  robs 
himself  he  has  no  right  to  kick  the  cow.  He  should 
hire  some  big  scientific  man  to  kick  where  the  blow 
will  do  the  most  good.  There  are  plenty  of  “scrub” 
cows  in  this  world.  Some  of  them,  if  well  fed,  would 
shame  the  performance  of  their  pedigreed  sisters. 
“Theft”  by  such  cows  is  tolerated  because  their  own¬ 
ers  do  the  stealing  and  the  cows  have  no  power  to 
carry  the  proof  “higher  up.”  Will  such  men  learn 
wisdom  from  pedigreed  cows? 

* 

Liitle  things  show  how  carefully  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
read,  and  what  a  wide  range  of  readers  it  has.  A  few 
weeks  ago  the  Hope  Farm  man  told  how  his  children 
were  discussing  Indians  and  their  doings.  That  was 
read  by  a  man  far  out  on  an  Indian  reservation  in 
the  West.  He  writes  to  assure  us  that  the  modern 
Indian  is  learning  to  walk  in  “the  white  man’s  road.” 
We  hope  the  red  man  will  be  taught  to  pass  by  some 
of  the  corners  where  the  white  man  stops  to  loaf,  but 
we  must  admit  that  it  is  hardly  fair  to  give  a  modern 
child  a  one-sided  idea  of  the  Indian’s  character.  We 
have  a  letter  from  another  man  who  says  that  he 
took  a  short  term  subscription  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  and 
turned  it  over  to  the  farm  hands.  He  is  a  stock 
breeder  and  assumed  without  much  examination  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.  wohld  not  be  of  great  value  to  one  in  his 
business.  To  his  surprise  he  finds  that  the  paper  is 
carefully  studied  by  all  his  people,  and  he  concludes 
that  if  it  has  the  power  to  interest  readers  in  this  way 
it  must  prove  a  good  advertising  medium  for  stock. 
He  will  find  that  this  idea  is  correct.  Readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  are  business  farmers — intelligent  and  progres¬ 
sive.  When  they  buy  live  stock  at  all  they  want  the 
best.  The  papers  which  make  a  specialty  of  liye 
stock  are  crowded  with  breeders’  cards,  so  that  com¬ 
petition  for  the  patronage  which  readers  have  to  offer 
is  very  close.  It  ought  to  be  easy  for  a  live  stock  ad¬ 
vertiser  to  see  that  when  he  comes  before  our  readers 
it  is  like  driving  his  cow  into  a  rich  new  pasture, 
where  the  grass  has  not  been  bitten  close! 

* 

Some  of  the  labor  unions  in  this  city  recently  con¬ 
sidered  the  fine  ethical  point  involved  where  a  wo¬ 
man  sews  an  appliquS  section  upon  her  husband’s 
trousers  with  her  own  non-union  hands,  instead  of 
entrusting  it  to  organized  labor.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  labor  trust  the  woman  who  cuts  down  her 
husband’s  coat  for  Johnny,  without  a  permit  from 
the  tailors’  union,  makes  petticoats  for  Mollie  with¬ 
out  consulting  the  united  garment  workers,  cljps  the 
baby’s  hair  without  a  barber’s  card,  and  feeds  her 
family  upon  the  good  things  mother  used  to  make,  all 
without  a  union  label,  is  a  stumbling  block  in  the 
path  of  progress.  It  seemed,  however,  when  under 
discussion,  that  while  some  enthusiastic  and  obviously 
unmarried  members  were  disposed  to  forbid  “scab” 
labor  in  the  home,  as  without,  those  chastened  by 
domestic  experience  doubted  the  wisdom  of  carrying 
their  principles  within  those  sacred  precints.  In 
other  words,  the  power  of  the  union  may  stop  trans- 
IKH’tation  or  defy  capital,  but  when  it  meets  the  eter¬ 
nal  feminine  it  doesn’t  go.  Our  own  private  opinion 
(with  the  highest  respect  for  those  l^bor  leaders  who 
are  honestly  trying  to  improve  conditions)  is  that  they 
just  “don’t  dast”  bring  the  labor  question  into  the 
home.  If  they  do,  some  woman  is  going  to  get  up 
among  the  eight-hour-a-day  toilers  to  remind  them 
that  she  often  works  18,  and  soothes  a  fretful  baby 
during  the  other  six.  Talk  about  the  suffering  in¬ 
duced  by  a  long  struggle  like  the  big  coal  strike!  Just 
think  what  would  happen  if  the  wives  and  mothers 
ever  organize  a  sympathetic  strike!  There  are  cases 


where  it  is  well  to  let  sleeping  dogs  lie.  Until  the 
women  rise  in  their  might  and  organize  the  Universal 
Union  of  Amalgamated  Housewives,  their  husbands 
may  well  tread  softly,  and  thank  Heaven  kindly  that 
their  buttons  are  kept  in  place,  even  by  the  unhal¬ 
lowed  work  of  non-union  hands. 

* 

In  a  recent  speech  upon  improving  the  condition  of 
the  city  poor,  Mr.  De  Forest,  New  York’s  tenement 
house  commissioner,  referred  to  a  fire  which,  last 
month,  caused  the  death  of  25  persons  in  this  city.  It 
occurred  in  ine  cellar  of  an  old-style  tenement,  start¬ 
ing  in  a  wooden  bin,  spreading  to  a  wooden  floor,  and 
thence  to  a  wooden  stairway,  which  acted  as  a  flue. 
Most  of  the  dead  were  suffocated  by  smoke;  the 
prompt  work  of  the  firemen  prevented  their  crema¬ 
tion,  but  not  their  death.  In  a  new  tenement,  built 
in  accordance  with  the  new  building  laws,  it  was  as¬ 
serted  that  such  a  fire  would  be  impossible,  as  a  floor 
of  concrete  or  other  fireproof  material  must  be  above 
the  cellar,  and  the  stairway  would  be  entirely  fire¬ 
proof.  Mr.  De  Forest  said  that  he  had  recently  been 
called  upon  to  investigate  a  complaint  that  the  Italian 
children  in  a  new  tenement  were  amusing  themselves 
by  building  bonfires  on  the  stairs.  When  he  uttered 
a  gentle  remonstrance  to  the  mothers,  those  ladies 
shrugged  their  shoulders  cheerfully  and  remarked: 
“No  hurta;  all  stona — like  streeta.”  Without  endors¬ 
ing  this  point  of  view,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted 
that  the  growing  use  of  concrete  in  building  will  do 
much  to  lessen  fire  risks.  Where  heating  apparatus 
is  in  the  cellar,  a  fireproof  floor  above  it  seems  a  vital 
necessity. 

* 

If  the  State  of  Maine  wants  to  make  a  back-handed 
exhibit  of  how  not  to  do  it  at  St.  Louis  it  should  box 
up  a  few  “commissioners”  and  put  them  where  all  can 
see.  The  Legislature  appropriated  $40,000  for  a  State 
exhibit.  The  officers  of  the  Bornological  Society  at 
once  asked  for  $5,000  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
great  exhibit  of  apples  and  other  fruits.  Their  re¬ 
quest  was  pigeon-holed  and  they  have  been  put  off- 
again  and  again  until  it  is  now  too  late  to  prepare  the 
fruit.  The  “commissioners”  intend  to  build  a  log 
cabin  for  the  Maine  building  at  St.  Louis.  Could  there 
be  greater  nonsense  than  offering  a  log  cabin  as  rep- 
lesentative  of  the  civilization  of  one  of  the  oldest 
States  in  the  Union?  Maine  people  do  not  care  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  West  like  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  still 
asleep,  after  a  nap  of  two  centuries!  They  want  to 
show  the  West  what  Maine  is  to-day,  and  what  her 
soil  can  produce  that  is  unique  and  characteristic  of 
it.  There  are  dozens  of  other  States  that  produce 
lumber  and  ice  and  game,  but  where  can  you  go  to 
find  such  apples  as  are  grown  in  parts  of  the  old  Pino 
Tree  State?  If  these  stupid  “commissioners”  did  but 
know  it,  the  most  striking  exhibit  they  could  possibly 
make  would  be  a  great  collection  of  Maine  apples.  Out 
in  the  home  of  the  Ben  Davis  this  sun-painted  and 
high-flavored  fruit  would  command  attention.  One 
would  think  that  these  “commissioners”  had  a 
“strike”  of  another  sort  in  mind.  It  is  a  shame  that 
the  appropriation  should  have  been  put  in  the  hands 
of  such  men.  We  sympathize  with  the  worthy  officers 
of  the  Bornological  Society  in  their  disgust  at  such 
outrageous  conduct. 


BREVITIES. 

Sound  advice  may  be  silence. 

Tobacco  waste— the  money  spent  for  it. 

Condense  the  news  if  you  would  spread  it. 

Think  what  you  do  when  you  spoil  a  child! 

Read  the  sweet  corn  notes  under  Ruralisms. 

Advice  becomes  a  vice  when  you  give  too  much  of  it. 

The  Asparagus  rust  is  doing  great  damage  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Russia  is  to  have  an  agricultural  high  school  for 
women. 

By  their  fruits  ye  know  fruit  growers;  by  their  brutes 
yo  know  dairymen. 

Cream  of  tartar  is  made  from  the  dregs  of  wine.  Some 
people  catch  a  tartar  from  the  dregs  of  whine! 

Is  it  the  man  behind  the  cow  or  the  man  in  front  of 
the  cow  who  does  the  business— feeder  or  milker? 

Have  any  readers  tried  the  experiment  of  preserving 
eggs  in  liquid  glass  (silicate  of  soda)?  If  so,  we  would 
like  to  hear  from  them! 

Remember,  boy,  that  there  is  more  muscle  in  skim- 
milk  than  in  cream.  Those  who  live  on  the  “fat  of  the 
land”  may  die  at  a  streak  of  the  lean. 

We  hear  of  a  case  where  a  gas  engine  is  mounted  on 
a  stone  boat  with  a  barrel  of  water  to  make  weight,  and 
hauled  about  from  place  to  place  on  the  farm. 

“Applied  Christianity  means  good  government,”  said 
Jacob  A.  Riis  in  a  recent  speech  on  behalf  of  the  tene¬ 
ment  dwellers  of  New  York.  First  of  all,  self-government! 

A  farmer  goes  into  a  muck  swamp  and  drains  it  by 
digging  ditches  so  that  the  water  will  run  off.  He  hauls 
the  muck  dug  out  of  these  ditches  up  on  the  higher 
ground  and  spreads  it,  or  puts  it  in  a  compost.  By  so 
doing  he  puts  veins  in  the  swamp  and  adds  life  blood  to 
the  upper  fields.  Who  comes  nearer  to  eating  cake  and 
having  it  than  that? 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC— Geo.  W.  Vanderbilt  has  leased  a  great 
portion  of  his  Biltmore  estate  at  Asheville,  N.  C.,  to  hh 
B.  Moore,  of  Kenilworth.  With  the  exception  of  1,000 
acres  immediately  surrounding  the  Biltmore  mansion 
Mr.  Moore  will  have  control  for  10  years  of  an  area  of 
125,000  acres.  This  tract  of  land  will  be  converted  into 
hunting  preserves.  A  club  of  100  wealthy  members  will 
be  formed  by  Mr.  Moore  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  and 

lishing  on  the  estate . The  United  States  Court 

Commissioner  at  San  Francisco  has  handed  down  a  de¬ 
cision  in  the  case  of  Lin  Lung  Wong,  a  Chinese  mer¬ 
chant,  who  acted  as  foreman  in  his  own  fruit-packing 
establishment,  to  the  effect  that  a  Chinese  manufacturer 
who  engages  in  any  manual  work  about  his  factory, 
even  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  his  employees,  is  a 
laborer  under  the  meaning  of  the  exclusion  act,  and  as 
such  is  not  entitled  to  enter  into  or  remain  in  the  country 
as  a  merchant.  This  opinion,  if  adopted  as  a  rule  of 
action  by  the  Chinese  Bureau,  will  lead  to  the  deportation 
of  a  large  number  of  Chinese  proprietors  of  cigar  facto¬ 
ries,  clothing  shops,  broom  factories,  and  other  estab¬ 
lishments . At  Kentwood,  La.,  November  14,  am 

express  train  dashed  into  the  rear  of  an  accommodation 
on  the  Illinois  Central,  causing  a  bad  wreck.  The 
Macomb  City  accommodation  was  on  its  way  to  Macomb 
City.  The  end  coach  was  filled  with  negro  section  hands 
who  had  just  been  paid  off  and  who  were  going  to  town 
to  spend  their  money.  Through  some  one’s  error  the 
Chicago  express  for  New  Orleans,  going  at  the  rate  of 
50  miles  an  hour,  dashed  into  the  accommodation  train. 
The  last  two  coaches  were  completely  demolished.  The 
engine  of  the  express  was  damaged,  but  the  rest  of  the 
train  was  unhurt.  The  passengers  of  the  express  were 
bruised  slightly  by  the  shock,  but  none  were  seriously  in¬ 
jured.  On  the  accommodation,  however,  the  cars  were 
split  in  half  and  the  passengers  were  crushed  and 
mangled.  The  engine  set  Are  to  the  splinters  and  the 
wreck  was  in  flames  in  a  few  seconds.  It  was  with  dif¬ 
ficulty  that  the  wounded  were  rescued  from  the  fire,  and 
it  is  feared  that  several  died  in  the  flames.  The  dead 
number  from  25  to  40,  but  few  bodies  can  be  identified, 

and  the  exact  number  is  unknown . Fire  at 

Albia,  Iowa,  November  12,  destroyed  the  business  section 

of  the  town,  causing  a  loss  of  $250,000 . A  strike 

among  employees  of  the  Chicago  street  car  lines  began 
November  12,  and  was  at  first  marked  by  great  disorder. 
The  first  day  12  non-union  motormen  and  conductors 
were  assaulted,  some  of  them  very  seriously  injured. 
Later  quiet  was  restored,  and  many  cars  were  running 

November  18 . The  Federal  Grand  Jury,  at 

Omaha,  Neb.,  returned  indictments  November  16  again.st 
United  States  Senator  Charles  M.  Dietrich,  of  Nebraska, 
and  Jacob  Fisher,  postmaster  at  Hastings.  The  indict¬ 
ments  were  the  result  of  the  investigation  made  by  the 
jury  into  the  charge  that  Fisher  paid  Dietrich  money 
and  gave  him  property  for  procuring  his  appointment 
as  postmaster  at  Hastings.  The  penalty  provided  by  law 
for  such  offences  as  those  charged  in  the  Indictments  is 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  years,  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $1,000  and  disqualification  from  holding  office 
undei*  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  It  is  said  that 
never  before  in  the  history  of  the  country  has  a  United 
States  Senator  been  indicted  by  a  Federal  Grand  Jury 
on  such  charges.  Senator  Dietrich  is  in  Washington. 
Several  other  charges  of  trafficking  in  postmasterships 
preferred  against  Senator  Dietrich  are  being  investigated 

by  the  Grand  Jury . The  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio 

has  placed  its  approval  upon  the  right  of  believers  in 
Christian  Science  to  refuse  to  call  a  physician  to  treat  a 
minor  child.  The  decision  came  November  17  in  the  case 
of  Ohio  against  Sylvia  Bishop  and  her  husband,  brought 
upon  exceptions  from  Butler  County.  The  parents  were 
indicted  on  a  manslaughter  charge  for  refusing  to  call 
a  physician  for  the  child,  which  died.  They  were  ac¬ 
quitted,  the  State  filed  exceptions  and  these  were  over¬ 
ruled  November  17. 

ADMINISTRATION. — An  important  land  measure  was 
introducer  in  the  Senate  November  9  by  Mr.  Hansbrough, 
chairman  of  the  Public  Lands  Committee.  The  bill,  by 
implication,  repeals  the  Timber  and  Stone  act,  under 
which  land  is  now  acquired  at  $2.50  an  acre,  regardless 
of  its  real  value,  and  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  to  make  examinations  and  estimates  relative  to 
the  quantity  and  value  of  the  timber  or  stone  on  the 
public  lands,  and  to  sell  the  right  to  cut  and  dispose  of 
the  same  in  such  quantities  as  may  seem  advisable  to  the 
highest  bidder.  This  is  the  plan  now  being  so  success¬ 
fully  pursued  in  the  sale  of  timber  on  Indian  lands  in 
Minnesota.  Under  the  proposed  bill  the  title  to  the  land 
remains  in  the  Government,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  may  fix  the  limit  of  time  in  which  the  purchaser 
Of  the  right  shall  remove  the  timber  or  stone.  The  right 
to  cut  the  timber  and  make  it  a  merchantable  quantity 
is  made  inalienable.  If  this  measure  becomes  a  law  all 
the  timber  on  the  public  domain  will  be  withdrawn  from 
entry,  and  the  Government  will  enter  on  the  policy  of 
disposing  of  its  timber  at  its  market  value.  There  is 
also  a  provision  which  prohibits  the  entry  of  these  lands 
under  the  homestead  or  other  land  laws  and  forbids  the 
laying  of  scrip  thereon.  In  this  way  and  by  retaining 
the  fee  to  the  land,  reforestation  will  take  place,  and 
the  sale  of  timber  by  the  Government  will  become  a 
source  of  considerable  revenue.  It  puts  a  quietus  upon 
speculation  in  public  timber  lands  and  an  end  to  the 
frauds  which  have  recently  grown  into  a  national  scandal. 
.  .  .  .  Senator  Hoar  introduced  November  16  the  bill 
agreed  upon  in  conference  at  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
but  which  failed  of  passage,  providing  for  the  protection 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Senator  Gallinger 
also  introduced  a  bill  imposing  the  death  penalty  for 
assault  to  kill  the  President,  Vice-president  or  any  other 

person  in  line  of  succession  to  the  Presidency . 

President  Roosevelt  November  13  formally  received  M. 
Philippe  Bunau-Varilla,  the  duly  accredited  Envoy  Ex¬ 
traordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Panama  to 
the  United  States,  The  reception  of  the  Minister  marked 
the  birth  of  the  new  Republic  of  Panama  into  the  family 
of  nations  and  paves  the  way  for  negotiations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  infant  republic  precisely  as 
they  may  be  conducted  between  any  two  sovereign  na¬ 
tions.  November  16  the  Government  of  Colombia  cabled 
a  protest  to  Great  Britain  against  what  it  apparently  re¬ 
gards  as  the  responsibility  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Panama  affair.  The  following  is  the  gist  of  the  protest: 
“The  main  responsibility  for  the  secession  of  Panama 
lies  on  the  United  States  Government,  in  the  first  place 
by  fomenting  a  separatist  spirit,  of  which  there  seems  to 
be  clear  evidence,  and  then  again  by  hastily  acknowledg¬ 
ing  the  independence  of  the  revolted  province,  and  finally 
by  preventing  the  Colombian  government  from  using 
proper  means  to  repress  the  rebellion.  The  Colombian 
government  repudiates  the  assumption  that  it  has  barred 
the  way  to  carry  out  the  canal  scheme.  It  points  out 
that  since  1885  it  has  not  less  than  nine  times  granted 
privileges  to  different  people  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
structing  the  canal.” 

MEXICO. — The  yellow  fever  epidemic  in  Mexico  is  now 
beyond  the  control  of  the  health  authorities  of  that 
country,  a.ccording  to  advices  which  have  reached  the 
Texas  State  Health  Department.  It  is  stated  that  the 
unusually  long  period  of  warm  weather  and  the  failure 
of  the  lower  class  of  Mexicans  to  report  cases  of  the 
disease  to  the  health  authorities  has  caused  the  epidemic 
to  spread  to  every  town  between  Monterey  and  Laredo. 
In  Monterey  the  situation  is  growing  worse  daily.  It  is 
asserted  that  thousands  of  cases  of  the  disease  have 
occurred  in  the  infected  towns  and  cities  of  Mexico 
which  have  not  been  reported  to  the  health  authorities. 
The  death  rate  is  about  five  per  cent.  The  United  States 
Marine  Hospital  Service  is  rendering  what  aid  it  can  to 
the  Mexican  authorities  in  suppressing  the  disease.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  loss  of  business  in  Monterey  alone 
as  a  result  of  the  epidemic  aggregates  more  than  $1000,000. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  executive  committee  of 
the  Texas  Anti-Boll  Weevil  Association  will  ask  that 
the  Government  establish  an  experimental  farm  in  each 
of  the  cotton  counties  of  the  State,  in  order  that  the 
farmers  may  have  a  demonstration  of  what  can  be  done 
in  fighting  the  w’eevil.  The  Government  has  arranged  to 


send  about  300  tons  of  Improved  seed  into '  Texas.  This 
will  be  distributed  among  selected  farms,  so  that  there 
may  be  as  thorough  a  test  as  possible.  If  the  seed  were 
given  to  each  farmer  applying  there  would  be  merely  a 
pittance  to  each,  and  no  good  would  result,  because  all 
would  have  to  supplement  the  seed  with  some  other  va¬ 
riety.  Some  opposition  has  been  shown  in  Louisiana  to 
the  proposition  to  quarantine  against  the  Texas  cotton 
zone  along  the  Sabine;  but  S.  A.  Knapp,  one  of  the  best 
authorities  on  agricultural  subjects  in  western  Louisiana, 
insists  that  the  non-cotton  zone  is  impracticable  and 
that  it  will  cost  $15,000,000  to  maintain  it.  He  thinks  that 
Jt  would  be  better  and  cost  less  to  admit  the  Boll  weevil 
to  Louisiana  and  fight  it  on  the  same  lines  as  the  fight 
is  being  conducted  in  Texas. 


OUTLOOK  FOR  MUSKRAT  FURS. 

The  muskrat  is  a  small  savage  little  animal  inhabiting 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  more  largely 
in  some  section  than  others,  southern  New  Jersey,  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Maryland  being  the  chief  source  where  these 
animals  are  caught  for  their  fine  coat.  They  live  for 
the  most  part  in  holes  in  the  bank  or  in  houses  built  of 
mud,  rushes,  sticks,  refuse  matter  of  the  streams.  In 
the  West  on  flat  bottom  lands  they  are  rarely  found 
aside  from  their  self-made  dens.  They  are  trapped  by 
all  classes  of  people  who  hunt  and  trap  for  fur-bearing 
animals,  some  trappers  catching  as  high  as  2,000  during 
the  fur  season,  in  most  States  from  October  1  to 
May  1.  They  are  mostly  caught  In  common  steel  traps. 
No.  0  and  No.  1;  also  in  what  is  known  as  a  dive  or  diver 
trap;  also  speared  and  largely  shot  during  high-water 
periods.  In  Delaware  and  Maryland  the  rat  marshes  are 
rented  by  trappers  for  a  season  and  done  on  a  practical 
business  form.  Sections  where  more  valuable  game  or, 
rather,  fur-bearing  animals  are  found,  the  muskrat  is 
generally  neglected  and  only  caught  in  small  numbers, 
chiefly  to  have  their  flesh  for  bait  to  catch  mink,  coon 
and  fox.  There  are  more  than  three  times  as  many 
caught,  however,  during  the  fur  season  than  of  any 
other  animal,  numbering  all  the  way  from  3,000,000  to 
5,000,000  a  year,  according  to  the  price,  principally.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  the  muskrat  has  been  for  the  past  15 
years,  up  to  London  sales  in  January,  1903,  a  loss  rather 
than  gain  to  all  concerned,  that  is,  generally  speaking. 
Sometimes  they  would  take  a  little  advance  caused  by 
some  speculative  move;  but  since  last  January  they  have 
brought  high  prices  and  generally  met  with  fair  satis¬ 
faction  to  those  concerned,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  a  very 
unsatisfactory  fur  to  handle.  Keen  demand  for  mole¬ 
skins,  of  which  the  plucked  muskrat  properly  dyed  made 
a  good  Imitation,  small  size  of  moleskin  making  it  dif¬ 
ficult  and  expensive  to  make  up  into  fur  garments,  musk¬ 
rats  being  a  reliable  substitute  entered  into  a  new  field 
of  usefulness.  The  moleskin  garments  are  somewhat  of 
a  fad  affair,  and  may  soon  lose  favor.  "The  customary 
sources  are  for  manufacturing  into  gloves,  linings,  etc.; 
also  the  better  grades  are  used  for  Imitating  of  seal. 

The  muskrat  skins  are  mostly  exported  to  Europe, 
but  a  fair  amount  of  them  at  times  are  used  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  muskrat  business  years  ago  previous 
to  and  during  the  Civil  War  was  a  fine  industry  and,  in 
fact,  the  best  of  the  fur  business  to  all  concernea.  Taking 
all  in  all  there  is  a  general  feeling  among  the  fur  mer¬ 
chants  not  to  put  too  much  dependence  on  the  muskrat 
or,  in  fact,  any  one  article  of  fur,  only  at  times  when 
fashion  and  fad  demand  it.  Red  fox.  coon,  mink  and 
skunk  have  been  the  most  staple-  furs,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered.  The  past  two  years  most  articles  of  fur  have 
been  in  good  demand,  and  I  think  the  present  season 
bids  fair  to  be  a  profitable  one,  both  to  trapper  and 
dealer,  if  foolish  competition  does  not  enter  and  cause 
our  best  and  most  staple  articles  to  go  so  high  in  price 
as  to  put  them  out  of  favor.  There  is  a  limit  to  all 
business  somewhere  and  some  day.  Lemuel  black 


CANADIAN  APPLE  BARRELS. 

The  apple  crop  here  is  unusually  large  and  barrels  for 
shipping  are  very  hard  to  obtain.  The  price  has  been 
from  35  to  60  cents  each.  Some  are  shipping  them  in 
boxes,  for  which  they  pay  15  cents  for  a  box  holding  a 
bushel.  j.  E.  R. 

Brockdale,  Ont. 

In  this  section  apples  are  plentiful  and  of  a  good  qual¬ 
ity.  Barrels  are  hard  to  get;  they  are  asking  50  cents 
apiece.  We  sold  our  apples  delivered  at  railway  for  95 
cents  per  barrel;  that  is  for  first  quality.  You  ask 
about  shipping  in  boxes;  we  do  not  see  any  shipped  that 
way,  but  think  we  will  try  some.  w.  m. 

Cayuga,  Ont. 

We  run  a  cooper  shop  ourselves.  We  find  it  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  get  stock.  We  have  had  one  car  of  stock  or¬ 
dered  for  over  two  months,  and  just  received  the  invoice 
for  it  Barrels  are  selling  from  50  to  65  cents,  and  we 
cannot  get  them  at  that.  At  the  beginning  of  the  season 
they  sold  for  37  cents.  In  regard  to  boxes  they  have  not 
been  in  use  yet.  h.  j.  b. 

Fenwick,  Ont. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  barrels;  the  price  in 
our  neighborhood  is  45  cents  apiece.  I  have  heard  of  50 
cents  being  paid  in  other  places.  Barrel  timber  is  getting 
very  scarce,  as  there  has  been  a  great  demand  for  elm 
lumber  lately.  This  year  the  apple  crop  is  very  fine  and 
free  from  scab.  I  do  not  think  our  people  have  had  much 
experience  with  the  box  as  yet,  although  I  have  heard  of 
a  trial  shipment  being  sent  to  the  Old  Country.  I  think, 
myself,  that  the  box  would  be  an  ideal  package.  j.  h. 

Carlisle,  Ont. 

Apple  barrels  are  scarce  and  high  in  price,  owing,  the 
dealers  say,  to  a  light  supply  of  barrel  timber  got  out 
last  Winter;  40  cents  per  barrel  was  the  price  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  apple  season.  Now  they  are  worth  50  cents, 
v/hen  they  can  be  got.  The  high  price  of  barrels  is 
hindering  the  shipping  of  apples,  as  the  price  in  Britain 
is  fairly  good.  Buyers  are  paying  $1  per  barrel.  I  do 
not  know  if  apple  barrels  are  the  same  size  on  both  sides 
of  the  line;  ours  is  11  pecks  (2%  bushels).  I  cannot  say 
how  the  boxes  are  going  to  do,  as  this  is  the  first  season 
apples  have  been  shipped  from  here  in  boxes;  crop  better 
than  expected.  R-  h. 

Dundas,  Ont. 

We  have  had  very  little  trouble  in  getting  barrels.  I 
only  needed  550  but  I  had  them  delivered  to  me  for  22 
cents  each;  and  I  know  that  some  of  my  nelghbo^  got 
theirs  for  20  cents,  but  I  did  not  think  them  qurte  as 
good.  In  Kings  County  J  understood  that  they  had  to 
pay  25  cents.  It  was  not  because  material  was  scarce, 
but  one  of  the  best  barrel  factories  burned  down  just 
when  barrels  were  needed  most.  We  have  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  barrel  wood,  and  it  will  be  a  number  of  years 
before  barrels  will  be  scarce  in  Nova  Scotia,  but  I  think 
we  will  have  to  pay  25  cents  for  them  in  consequence 
of  lalxir  being  much  higher;  help  is  very  scarce.  Very 
few  of  our  people  have  ever  shipped  apples  in  boxes. 
The  Englishmen  who  visit  Nova  Scotia  soliciting  ship¬ 
ments  tell  us  that  they  are  well  satisfied  with  the  Nova 
Scotia  barrel.  We  have  a  round  hoop,  and  our  barrel  Is 
well  known  in  England.  It  Is  a  little  different  from  the 
Canadian  barrel;  by  Canadian  I  mean  those  made  in 
Ontario  and  Quebec.  Nova  Scotia  has  a  very  fine  crop 
of  apples  this  year.  I  think  we  will  export  600.000  barrels; 
the  apples  are  very  fine  quality  without  spot;  the  only 
fault  I  have  noticed  is  that  some  few  varieties  lack  color. 

Nova  Scotia.  wm.  sangster. 

Apple  barrels  have  been  more  difficult  to  obtain  this 
year  than  ever  before,  all  on  account  of  stock  (staves, 
heads  and  hoops)  being  scarce.  Usually  in  Ontario  one 
large  crop  of  apples  is  followed  by  a  considerably  smaller 
crop  the  next  year,  and  after  a  heavy  crop  of  apples  one 
year  there  is  usually  a  small  quantity  of  stock  for  barrels 
got  out,  as  was  the  case  last  Winter.  Last  year  we  had 
a  very  large  crop  of  apples  and  another  large  one  this 
year,  so  before  the  middle  of  September  the  dry  stock 
for  barrels  was  exhausted,  and  they  have  had  to  use 
green  stock  since.  Apple  barrels  started  to  sell  this  year 
at  35  cents  each,  and  have  continued  to  rise  until  one 
cannot  buy  for  less  than  50  cents  each  now  anywhere, 
and  there  are  thousands  of  barrels  picked  but  unpacked 
waiting  for  barrels  to  be  made.  We  have  not  had  much 


experience  shipping  In  boxes  here  as  yet.  Pears  have 
been  very  low  in  price  this  year.  One  of  our  largest  pear 
growers  in  this  vicinity  consigned  his  pears  to  the  Old 
Country  this  year  packed  in  boxes,  and  his  average  re¬ 
turn  for  them  was  $2  a  box  clear  of  expenses.  Each 
pear  was  wrapped  in  paper.  That  was  about  twice  as 
much  a.s  others  received  who  shipped  in  barrels.  I 
could  not  tell  you  how  many  apples  will  be  shipped  from 
Ontario  this  year;  they  ship  from  scores  of  different 
places,  but  from  Brighton  alone  there  will  be  shipped  this 
season  about  150,000  barrels,  principally  to  the  European 
markets.  •  l.  h.  l. 

Brighton,  Ont. 

In  June  we  secured  a  few  hundred  apple  barrels  at  30 
cents  each;  later  on  we  paid  ^  cents  each  for  a  couple 
of  loads  to  finish  our  apples,  but  those  who  did  not  con¬ 
tract  early  had  to  pay  as  high  as  50  cents  each.  The 
barrel  manufacturers  say  material  for  making  barrels  is 
getting  scarcer  every  year,  and  cooper's  wages  are  high. 
There  is  plenty  of  wood  in  our  forests  for  making  barrels, 
but  it  is  the  scarcity  of  labor  that  is  the  trouble.  I  heard 
a  man  say  they  could  not  get  men  for  love  or  money; 
boys  were  getting  $25  to  $30  per  month  and  men  in  like 
proportion,  and  men  prefer  chopping  down  soft  wood  like 
pine,  hemlock  and  spruce  for  pulp  to  elm  and  maple  tor 
barrel  staves.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  selected  apples 
in  boxes,  but  it  would  never  do  to  put  second  quality  in 
them.  This  year  being  an  exceptionally  good  one  for 
apples  in  this  vicinity  the  crop  would  give  60  per  cent 
of  XXX.  The  box  we  use  is  similar  to  the  California 
box,  holding  about  40  pounds  of  apples;  it  is  a  convenient 
size  to  handle,  and  the  results  have  been  good  in  ship¬ 
ments  to  England.  Some  are  boxes  of  half-barrel  size 
with  the  lid  going  inside  the  box,  so  that  the  apples 
could  be  pressed  in  like  the  head  of  a  barrel.  The  ob¬ 
jection  I  have  to  this  size  of  a  box  is  that  it  is  too  awk¬ 
ward  and  heavy  for  one  man  to  handle,  and  the  apples 
would  be  bruised  by  rough  handling,  like  baggage  is  gen¬ 
erally  handled  at  our  railway  station.  For  the  great 
bulk  of  our  apples,  especially  the  Winter  varieties,  barrels 
are  the  best  package  and  easiest  handled.  Our  railway 
and  steamship  companies  handle  apples  with  greater 
care  than  they  used  to  do,  for  our  fruit  inspectors  keep 
an  eye  on  the  handling  as  well  as  inspection  of  apples. 

Westmount,  Quebec.  a.  f.  q. 


HARVESTING  AND  STORING  CABBAGE. 

Each  season  many  inquiries  are  made  regarding  har¬ 
vesting  and  storing  Winter  cabbage,  and  it  seems  to  be 
more  important  this  season,  as  the  crop  appears  to  be 
particularly  light  in  almost  all  sections.  Contrary  to 
the  idea  held  by  many  people  not  large  growers,  cab¬ 
bage  will  keep  much  better  if  cut  from  the  stump.  This 
fact  we  learned  many  years  ago  in  an  accidental  way. 
When  trenching  in  the  old  way  with  the  stumps  on  we 
sometimes  broke  a  head  off  the  stump,  and  having  noth¬ 
ing  better  to  do  with  it  we  would  put  it  in  the  trench 
with  the  others.  When  opening  the  trench  In  Spring  we 
always  found  these  stumpless  heads  in  better  condition 
than  their  neighbors  with  the  stumps  on,  so  one  season 
we  trenched  half  our  crop  with  stumps  on  and  the  rest 
heads  only.  The  latter  came  through  almost  perfect, 
while  those  with  stumps  rotted  badly  from  frost  follow¬ 
ing  down  the  stump.  Since  then  we  have  always  cut  the 
heads,  leaving  the  stumps  in  the  field.  A  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  tool  for  cutting  is  one  found  on  about  every  farm— 
a  long-handled  round-pointed  shovel  about  worn  out. 
This,  cut  square  across  or  curving  somewhat  Inward  and 
filed  or  ground  sharp  and  kept  so,  will  cut  a  head  out 
about  as  nicely  as  can  be  imagined,  its  shape  allowing 
it  to  scoop  the  head  out  of  the  leaves.  A  nice  way  to  cut 
is  to  have  two  men  work  together  thus;  beginning  at  one 
side  of  the  field  cut  rows  two  and  three,  placing  the 
heads  between  .these  two  rows,  then  cut  rows  one  and 
four,  placing  these  heads  between  rows  two  and  three 
with  the  rest,  thus  putting  four  rows  into  one,  which 
gives  the  wagons  a  chance  to  drive  In  between.  In  cut¬ 
ting  we  should  be  sure  to  handle  the  heads  carefully, 
as  no  vegetable  is  more  susceptible  to  Injury  by  bruising. 

In  the  storing  of  cabbage,  outside  of  a  regular  cabbage 
house  handled  in  the  best  manner,  the  only  certainty  Is 
its  uncertainty.  The  changeable  weather  and  other  con¬ 
ditions  that  are  apt  to  creep  in  render  it  almost  an  im¬ 
possibility  to  guard  against.  One  of  the  simplest  and 
most  Inexpensive  ways  is  outside  pitting.  A  sheltered 
well-drained  slope  is  best.  Dig  trenches  three  or  four 
feet  wide  and  down  to  the  subsoil,  perhaps  one  foot 
deep.  In  these  trenches  put  the  heads  without  bruising 
from  a  foot  to  15  inches  deep  or  about  level  with  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  land,  taking  care  to  put  the  smaller  heads 
on  top  of  the  pile  to  chink  in  the  holes  and  level  up. 
Cover  with  earth,  plowing  it  directly  on  with  a  plow 
fitted  with  a  board  on  the  mold  board  that  the  earth 
may  be  thrown  farther  in  on  the  heap.  If  necessary 
finish  with  shovels.  From  eight  to  10  inches  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient.  Do  not  use  straw,  as  that  seems  to  cause  rot  if 
too  warm,  and  injury  by.  frost.  If  frozen  while  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  earth  no  injury  results.  Cabbage  so  stored 
will  keep  finely,  being  more  crisp  and  fresh  than  in  any 
other  way,  but  they  are  hard  to  get  at  during  the  Winter 
months,  which  is  an  objection  to  this  method  Those 
having  cold  cellars  can  keep  cabbage  nicely  by  taking 
proper  precaution.  Cabbage  piled  in  large  heaps  with  no 
ventilation  will  heat  and  rot,  while  if  placed  in  crates, 
etc.,  having  much  ventilation  they  will  lose  weight,  shrivel 
up,  become  tough  and  worthless.  We  must  seek  a  means 
between  these  extremes.  We  must  have  sufficient  venti¬ 
lation  to  carry  off  surplus  moisture,  but  not  enough  to 
shrivel  them.  This  result  can  be  attained  by  putting  in 
fairly  large  bins  having  false  open  floors  that  the  air 
can  pass  up  through  the  'bins,  carrying  off  the  surplus 
moisture  while  the  quantity  of  cabbage  in  the  bln  will 
prevent  shrinking.  Cabbage  can  be  piled  with  safety 
six  feet  or  more  high,  and  four  feet  wide,  provided  the 
neaas  are  of  fair  size  and  the  outer  leaves  are  removed 
to  Insure  a  passage  of  air.  I  wish  again  to  call  attention 
to  the  importance  of  careful  handling  at  all  stages  of 
harvesting  and  storffig  of  this  crop.  A  dealer  once  said: 

Handle  them  as  if  they  were  eggs;  because  thev  are 
as  hard  as  stones  don’t  throw  them  about  as  if  thev  reallv 
were  stones.”  ^ 


F.  O.  TICE. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

THB  Crosbyi  Friesian  Fur  Company.  116  Mill  St.. 
Kocnester,  N.  Y.,  want  our  readers  to  send  them  hides 
or  skip®  kind  for  tanning*,  or  the  company  will 

buy  the  raw  furs.  Write  for  a  catalogue  giving  full  in¬ 
formation. 

Mi^ard  SaNders  says  that  Save-the-Horse  “is  doing 
great  work,  and  there  is  no  doubt  about  it  if  this  llnl- 
mc-nt  is  ^  all  responsible  for  Mr.  Sanders’s  feat  in  driv- 
ing  I^u  Dillon  a  mile  in  one  minute  58^  seconds.  Save- 
the-Horse  IS  made  by  Troy  Chemical  Co..  Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  following  letter  shows  that  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure 
maintains  its  old-time  popularity  with  horsemen:  “Dr. 
B  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt.  Please  send  me 
a  Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases.’  I  have  used 
your  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure  and  have  cured  two  spavins. 
I  consider  it  excellent.” 

The  Electric  Wheel  Company,  of  Quincy,  Ill.,  has  per¬ 
haps  done  more  than  any  other  one  institution  to  popu¬ 
larize  the  low  wheel  and  handy  wagon.  Their  “Electric” 
steel  wheel  is  the  kind  that  is  made  to  last.  The  wheels 
being  the  first  to  give  way  in  the  wooden  felloe  high- 
wheel  style  of  wagon,  a  great  many  farmers  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  fact  and,  procuring  the  electric  wheels 
convert  their  old  wagons  into  handy  wagons.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  company  makes  the  best  handy 
wagon  complete  where  parties  desire  it. 

Whoever  was  brought  up  on  the  farm  has  painful 
recollections  of  experiences  when  the  calves  were  weaned 
and  taught  to  drink.  This  hard  work,  like  many  other 
Iiieces  of  farm  drudgery,  has  been  largelv  done  away 
with.  There  is  a  new  and  better  way,  the  keystone  calf 
feeder,  a  device  considered  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  and 
carrying  with  it  the  endorsement  of  large  dalrvmen 
agricultural  colleges,  experiment  stations,  etc  ‘it  is 
manufactured  by  M.  T.  Phillips,  Pomeroy  Pa  Mr 
Phillips  distributes  a  little  book  which  describes  the 
feeder.  It  will  interest  anyone  who  is  still  weanina  and 
feeding  his  calves  the  old  way. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

SAREPTY  BROWN, 

Tne  purtiest  woman  in  this  town 
Is  little  old  Sarepty  Brown. 

I  know  she’s  wrinkled,  gray  an’  bent— 

An’  some  folks  sez  she  gossips,  too; 

She  knows  who’s  come  an’  knows  who’s 
went 

An’  what  they  did  or  didn’t  do — 

But.  say,  when  maw  was  sick  that  Spring 
With  typhoid  fever,  S’repty  Brown, 

She  come  an’  shouldered  eyer’thlng. 

When  maw  got  up.  w’y  she  was  down! 

An’  when  Mort  Perkins’  little  girl 
Got  sick  that  time  an’  like  to  died— 

Yes,  sir,  Mis’  Peters’d  clipped  a  curl 
To  ’member  her,  an’  cried  an’  cried— 
Sarepty  Brown,  she  nursed  all  night 
An’  day,  an’  night  an’  day  again. 

An’  never  rested,  when  she  might 
’A’  sort  o’  idled  now  an’  then. 

An’  that’s  the  way.  where  folks  is  sick 
Or  sorrowful,  or  in  distress, 

Sarepty  Brown,  through  thin  an’  thick 
Can  find  some  way  their  lives  to  bless. 
An’  people  sez  ’at  when  she  bends 
An’  holds  her  hand  against  their  brow 
It  seems  like  when  a  angel  sends 
A  healin’  balm  to  cure,  somehow. 

I  ain’t  no  preacher;  got  no  creed; 

Ner  artickles  o’  faith;  but,  say, 

God  knew  what  all  us  folks  ’d  need 
An’  sent  Sarepty  Brown  this  way. 

I  can’t  see  any  wrinkled  face 
Or  faded  hair;  when  I  see  her 
I  see  th’  golden  glow  o'  grace 
Right  straight  fum  glory,  I  do,  sir! 

Th’  purtiest  woman  in  this  town 
Is  little  old  Sarepty  Brown. 

-  W.  D.  Nesblt,  in  Chicago  Tribune. 

* 

Whose  ideals  are  you  trying  to  live  up 
to — your  own,  or  those  your  neighbors 
have  set  for  you? 

* 

An  oW  I^uisiana  recipe  for  hoecake 
calls  for  a  cupful  of  cornmeal,  sifted 
with  a  pinch  of  salt,  and  mixed  with  a 
little  boiling  water.  Let  it  get  cold,  then 
make  into  small  round  cakes,  pinch 
them  on  top,  and  bake;  eat  while  hot. 


Brown  seems  likely  to  be  a  favorite 
color  the  coming  Winter,  after  being  re¬ 
tired  to  the  background  for  a  long  time. 
The  Scotch  tweeds  used  to  make  so  many 
handsome  suits  and  coats  show  beauti¬ 
ful  combinations  of  brown  shot  with 
green  or  red  threads.  In  solid  colors 
there  are  all  shades  from  seal  to  tan, 
including  some  especially  pretty  tones 
of  Havana,  coffee  and  burnt  bread.  A 
woman  with  bright  color  can  wear  al¬ 
most  any  shade  of  brown,  but  if  sallow 
she  wiU  do  well  to  confine  herself  to 
the  deeper  rich  shades,  avoiding  tan  or 


A  Cat  Elevator. — The  Boston  Jour¬ 
nal  remarks  that  it  has  become  such  an 
every-day  convenience  to  be  hoisted  in 
an  elevator  car  at  railroad  speed  to  the 
tenth  floor  of  a  high  office  building  that 
one  regards  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  It 
has  remained  for  an  East  Weymouth 
couple,  however,  to  apply  the  principle 
of  the  elevator  to  the  feline  economy  of 
the  household  with  gratifying  results. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  live  In  upper  apart¬ 
ments;  therefore  Mr.  G.  had  to  go  down 
and  up  stairs  every  time  their  half- 
grown  kitten  was  put  out  of  doors  or 
let  in.  This  became  monotonous.  So 
one  day  Mr.  G.  placed  the  cat  in  a  bas¬ 
ket,  tied  a  rope  to  the  handle,  and  low¬ 
ered  the  cat,  Paul-like,  to  the  ground. 
The  cat  evidently  grasped  the  (situation 
at  once,  for  since  that  time  time  she 
has  rarely  been  let  in  or  out  of  the  door, 
but  has  made  her  perpendicular  pilgrim¬ 
ages  with  all  the  gravity  of  an  old  busi¬ 
ness  man.  The  most  remarkable  cir¬ 
cumstance  is  that  (she  now  gets  into  the 
basket  as  it  rests  on  the  ground  beneath 
the  window  and  mews  lustily  until  taken 
in. 

GREATEST  HOUSEHOLD 
NECESSITY. FREE ! 

THE;  “1900”  HALL-ltEAKING 
E'AMILY  WASHEIK  SE:NT  FREE 
without  depositor  advance  payment 
of  any  kind,  freight  paid  both  ways, 
on  30  days’  trial.  Unquestionably 
greatest  family  labor  saver  ever  in-( 
vented.  Saves  time,  expense,  and 
wear  and  tear.  Will  do  the  family 
washing  without  boiling  clothes, 
hand- scrubbing  or  back-breaking. 

Revolves  on  bicycle  ball-bearings 
and  is  therefore  easiest  running  washer  ever  made 
Will  do  two  hours’ washing  in  ten  minutes.  Washes 
blankets  as  well  as  laces,  absolutely  clean,  and  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  Injury.  • 

.  Kansas  City,  mo. 

“  I  have  given  your  washer  a  fair 
trial.  It  is  the  best  washer  1  ever  saw 
It  has  washed  our  heavy  blankets 
with  ease.  1  washed  them  last  Spring 
and  rubbed  more  than  an  hour,  and 
yet  they  had  to  go  through  again,  but 
the  “1900”  Washer  cleaned  them 
thoroughly  clean  We  do  our  wash¬ 
ing  very  quick  and  have  no  tired  and 
worn-out  feeling  as  of  old.”  MRS 
J  L.  BANNER,  4302  Troost  Ave. 

It  costs  nothing  to  try.  Sent  absolutely  free,  freight 
paid  both  ways,  for  a  trial  of  30  days  No  money  re¬ 
quired  in  advance. 

Write  at  once  for  book  and  particulars  to 
THE  1900  WASHER  CO., 

143T  State  Street,  Hingliamton,  N.  Y. 
Reference:  First  National  Bank,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


demonstrations  in  domestic  science  so 
freely  given  in  large  cities,  and  it  is 
right  that  such  opportunities  should  be 
brought  within  their  reach.  No  matter 
how  compe^nt  a  housekeeper  may  be, 
there  is  always  something  for  her  to 
learn,  especially  when  the  instruction 
leads  to  a  greater  respect  for  the  dignity 
of  her  work. 

* 

For  baking  we  prefer  spaghetti  to 
macaroni,  as  well  as  for  serving  boiled 
with  tomato  sauce.  We  also  like  it  made 
into  a  baked  sweet  pudding,  first  boii^ng 
it  until  tender,  then  putting  in  an 
earthen  dish,  and  pouring  over  it  egg 
and  milk  sweetened  and  flavored,  like  a 
bread  pudding,  baking  until  nicely  set. 

Macaroni  chunks,  used  for  baking  or 
putting  in  soup,  cost  12  cents  a  pound; 
they  are  short  broad  strips  of  macaroni, 
partially  curled.  Crinkled  macaroni, 
which  is  20  cents  a  pound,  consists  of 
narrow  strips  crinkled  or  twisted.  Ger¬ 
man  macaroni,  which  costs  12  cents  a 
pound,  is  much  deeper  in  color  than 
Italian.  Noodles,  which  cost  10  to  16 
cents  a  pound,  are  made  in  strips,  stars 
and  alphabets.  They  are  very  nice  in 
soup. 

* 

The  newest  of  all  fur  garments  this 
season  are  made  of  something  siljky, 
shining  long-haired,  uneven  in  length, 
and  jet  black.  It  is  new  to  the  younger 
generation,  but  the  elders  will  remember 
it  as  Brazilian  monkey,  popular  for 
muffs  and  shoulder  capes  20  years  ago. 

At  that  time  sleeves  were  made  very 
high  on  the  shoulders,  scant  and  tight 
below,  so  the  monkey  capes  followed  the 
same  outline,  being  very  skimpy  at  the 
elbows  and  as  altitudinous  as  the  back 
of  a  camel  over  the  shoulders.  They 
look  very  grotesque  to  us  now;  perhaps 
the  smart  monkey  coats  just  appearing, 
long  and  loose,  with  flowing  sleeves  and 
big  stole  collars  banded  with  ermine, 
will  look  as  odd  in  20  years’  time.  The 
most  fashionable  expensive  fur,  how¬ 
ever,  is  moleskin;  it  must  be  very  pain¬ 
ful  to  women  who  bought  costly  Siberian 
squirrel  furs  last  Winter  to  find  that  it 
is  entirely  in  the  shade  Uiis  season. 

* 

Flannel  and  flannelette  nightgowns 
used  to  be  worn  only  by  exceptionally 
chilly  persons,  and  their  utilitarian 
ugliness  made  them  out  of  favor  with  Banner  Lye  is  not  old-style  lye,  and 

n,ost  young  women.  It  is  evident,  how-  ^  afmlleTrruch 

ever,  that  the  demand  for  them  has  in-  Banner  Lye  not  only  keeps  your 
creased,  for  they  appear  in  more  variety  ^  milk-pans  and  dairy 

than  ever  Urn  Fall  among  readymade  “makes 

garments,  and  are  prettily  trimmed  in  ^  ^  ’ 

numerous  styles.  The  prettiest  have  PufC  Soap 


Banner  Lye 


Patented 

Safety  Package 


cafe  au  lait.  The  judicious  use  of  a  lit-  numerous  styles.  The  prettiest  have 
tie  pale  blue,  rose,  bright  red  or  gold  in  cuffs  and  neck-trimming  of  mercerized 

the  trimming  often  makes  brown  becom-  sateen  with  hemstitched  tucks  and  frills,  -yyithout  boiling  or  large  kettles,  and  in 

blue  or  pink  to  match  the  colored  stripe  minutes 

of  the  flannelette.  The  necks  are  high  lo-cent  can  makes  ten  pounds  of  hard 

but  cut  square  with  sateen  bands  and  twentv  gallons  of  soft  soap— the 

frills  All-wnnl  flannel  nightgowns,  soap,  or  iwenry  gctnuuo  uj.  ° ^ 


ing  to  women  who  would  not  look  well 
in  it  if  the  color  was  unrelieved. 


Says  Maarten  Moartens,  in  pessimis¬ 
tic  mood:  “It  is  an  irritating,  nay 
more,  a  deeply  saddening  problem  for 
a  wise  dyspeptic  to  ponder,  the  super¬ 
abundance  in  this  little  world  of  ours  of 
things  cookable,  and  the  extreme  rarity 
of  cooks.”  A  disrespectful  Spanish  pro¬ 
verb  puts  the  matter  more  bluntly,  for 
it  says:  “Heaven  sends  victuals,  but  the 
devil  sends  the  cooks.”  There  are  plenty 
of  good  cooks,  however,  among  women 
who  do  not  go  out  to  earn  a  living  by 
this  art;  the  trouble  is  that  we  are  prone 
to  forget  that  it  is  an  art  and  a  science; 
we  think  that  every  woman  should  cook 
by  the  light  of  nature.  A  recent  writer 
in  the  Home  Science  Magazine  suggests 
that  cooking  lectures  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  might  be  a  valuable  feature  at 
agricultural  fairs,  and  we  endorse  the 
suggestion  very  heartily.  Such  lectures 
were  shown  to  possess  great  interest  at 
farmers’  institutes,  and  the  fairs  would 
be  an  extension  of  their  usefulness.  It 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  many 
rural  women  to  attend  the  lectures  andi 


frnis  All-wool  flannel  nignigowns,  soap  you  ever  saw  or  made, 

which  are  quite  expensive,  are  similiarly  _ ^  t.v«  for  lo 

trimmed  with  China  silk.  The  cheapest  celts'!*^  if  yo^u  send ^J^*yo?rlcldress.  we  win  send  you 
gowns  are  trimmed  with  finishing  braid  free  our  book”  Use*  o/ Banner  Lj/e.” 
or  narrow  cotton  lace.  The  Fenn  Chemical  Works,  Philadelphia.US  a 


“The  truth, 
the  whole  truth 
&nd  nothing  but 
the  truth  ” 
in  time  telling  mean,/' 
the  time  q.j'  told  by  the 

E-LG  IN 

T  c  n 

Every  Elgin  Watch  is  fully  guaranteed.  All  jewelers 
have  Elgin  Watches.  “Timemakers  and  Timekeepers,”  an 
illustrated  history  of  the  watch,  sent  free  upon  request  to 
Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  Illinois. 


Cheap  eggs 
are  as  good  as 
cheap  lamp- 
chimneys. 

Macbeth. 


If  you  use  a  wrong  chimney,  you  lose  a 
good  deal  of  both  light  and  comfort,  and 
waste  a  dollar  or  two  a  year  a  lamp  on 
chimneys. 

Do  you  want  the  Index  ?  Write  me. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


90  Days’  Trial 

We  sell  more  reliable  merchandise  by  mail  than 
any  house  In  the  world.  Volumeof  sales  regulates 
prices.  No  firm  can  undersell  us  on  reliable 
goods;  we  refuse  to  handle  the  other  kind. 

Our  Oakland 

Machine  ilk 

Oakland  vJ 

Machine 
at  $8.25 
is  warranted 
for  5  years 
and  Is  the 
best  machine 
on  the  market 
at  the  price. 


our  Brunswick 
Seven  Drawer, 

High  Arm,  Ball 
Bearing,  Drop 
Head  Machine 
is  a  beauty,  one 
that  will  do  all 
kinds  of  work 
and  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon.  Price 
is  much  lower  than 
any  other  firm  asks 
for  equal  quality. 

Mounted  on  hand¬ 
some  Automatic 
Drop  Desk  Quar¬ 
tered  Oak 
Cabinet  like 
picture, only 

Free  Catalogue 

of  Sewing  Machines  containing  our  90  days’  free 
trial  offer,  sent  on  request.  Write  for  it  today. 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  G'CO. 
— ■  I  CHICAGO  - - 


A  RURAL  MAIL  BOX 


Should  be 
simple,  neat, 
strong,  and 
durable. 

A  box  may  be 
approved  by 
the  P.  M.  Gen¬ 
eral  and  still 
not  bo  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser. 

Our  “Uncle 
Sam’s  Favor¬ 
ite  ”  has  official 
approval  and 
also  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  thou¬ 
sands  who  are 
using  it  and 
know  it’s  all  right. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 


No  Smoke  House.  Smoke  meat  with 
KRAUSERS’  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  delicious  flavor. 
OheaperLcleaner  than  old  way.  Send  for  cir- 
cnlar.  E.  Kranaer  dk  Bro.,  Aliiton,  Pa. 


INSTEAD 

of  3^  or  4  per  cent. 


ASSETS, 

$1,700,000. 

SritPLl’S  &  PIIOFIT, 

,  $175,000. 

Uitd^  Yew  York  Banking 
Dept,  SuperviaUm. 


YOU  can  get  more  com¬ 
plete,  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  about  this  Com¬ 
pany’s  standing,  resources 
and  reputation,  than  you 
are  apt  to  have  concerning 
institutions  paying  354  or 
4  per  cent,  for  the  use  of 
your  funds.  Such  knowl¬ 
edge  is  worth  having,  whe¬ 
ther  you  decide  to  become 
an  investor  or  not. 

Write  Us. 

6  per  cont.  per  annum— qnarter- 

ly,  by  check.  Withdrawal  at  your 
pleasure,  and  full  earninsa  paid 
to  then  from  the  day  your  fumirf 
were  received. 


Industrial  Savings  fSl  Loan  Co. 

1134  Broadway,  New  York. 
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The  Rural  Patterus. 

The  well-fitting  skirt  shown  is  cut  in 
seven  gores,  which  are  so  shaped  as  to 
give  absolute  smoothness  at  the  upper 
portion  combined  with  graceful  flare  be¬ 
low  the  knees,  and  is  without  fullness 
at  the  back,  the  closing  being  majie  in 
habit  style.  The  upper  edge  can  be 


4629  Seven  Gored  Skirt, 
22  tn  39  waist. 


finished  with  a  belt  or  cut  on  dip  .outline 
and  under-faced  or  bound.  The  quality 
of  material  for  the  medium  size  is  8% 
yards  21  inches  wide,  yards  27  inches 
wide,  3%  yards  44  inches  wide  or  3% 
yards  52  inches  wide.  The  pattern  4529 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and 
32  inch  waist  measure,  price  10  cents. 

The  very  useful  rain  coat  shown  is 
made  of  Oxford  gray  cravenette  stitched 
with  black  silk.  The  coat  consists  of  the 
fronts,  backs  and  iside  backs.  The  fronts 
are  without  fullness,  but  the  back  is 
drawn  in  at  the  waist  line  and  held  by 
means  of  the  belt.  Over  the  sh.oulders 
is  a  circular  cape  and  the  neck  iS' finished 


4541  Rain  Coat,  32  to  40  bust. 


with  a  shaped  and  stitched  collar.  The 
sleeves  are  the  ample  ones  of  the  sea¬ 
son  and  are  finished  with  straight  cuffs 
pointed  at  their  ends.  The  quality  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
5%  yards  44  inches  wide  or  5  yards  52 
inches  wide.  The  coat  pattern  4541  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  a  32,  34.  36.  38  and  40  inch 
bust  measure,  price  10  cents. 


Good  Things  from  Sweet  Potatoes 

Sweet  Potato  Croquettes. — Take  two 
cupfuls  of  cold  mashed  potatoes,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  one  well-beaten 
egg,  a  seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper,  and 
one  tablespoonful  of  parsley  minced 
fine.  Form  into  cakes,  rolling  in  egg 
and  in  cracker  crumbs,  and  fry  in  hot 
lard. 

Sweet  Potato  Puree. — Boil  and  peel 
two  large  potatoes  and  rub  them  through 
a  colander.  Place  one  tablespoonful  of 
flour  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter 
and  one-fourth  of  a  teaspoonful  of  gin¬ 
ger  in  a  saucepan;  let  the  mixture  cook 
two  minutes,  then  stir  in  gradually  one 
quart  of  milk  added  to  the  potatoes. 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  teething.  It  is  the.  Best. — Adv. 


Season  with  salt  and  pepper  and  stir  in 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs. 

Browned  Sweet  Potatoes. — Peel  and 
halve  large  fresh-cooked  potatoes,  place 
them  in  a  baking  dish,  and  baste  with 
sugar  and  butter.  Then  spread  with  but¬ 
ter  and  bake  until  a  rich  brown. 

• 

Sweet  Potato  Corn  Bread. — Into  two 
cupfuls  of  sour  milk  stir  one  cupful  each 
of  granulated  meal,  mashed  potatoes  and 
flour;  add  one  teaspoonful  each  of  salt 
and  soda,  one-half  cupful  of  sugar  and 
two  eggs.  Steam  for  two  hours. 

Sweet  Potato  Pone. — Cream  one  cup¬ 
ful  of  butter  with  two  cupfuls  of  sugar; 
add  two  even  teaspoonfuls  of  ginger, 
four  beaten  eggs,  pound  of  grated 
raw  potato,  and  lastly  one  cupful  of  sour 
milk  with  one  scant  teaspoonful  of  soda 
dissolved  in  it.  Bake  in  a  buttered  pan 
for  four  hours. 

Sweet  Potato  Muffins. — To  one  pint  of 
milk  add  one  beaten  egg,  a  piece  of  suet 
the  size  of  an  egg,  chopped  fine,  one 
yeast  cake  soaked  until  soft,  one  cupful 
of  mashed  potatoes,  and  flour  enough 
to  make  a  thick  batter.  Let  it  rise  over 
night  and  bake  in  rings.  The  muffins 
are  to  be  eaten  hot. 

Sweet  Potato  Biscuit. — Boil,  peel  and 
mash  six  medium-sized  potatoes,  add 
one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  three  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  thick  cream,  one  egg,  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful 
of  salt.  Sift  three  heaping  teaspoonfuls 
of  baking  powder  with  two  quarts  of 
flour,  using  two  cupfuis  of  sweet  miik 
for  a  wetting;  and  knead  tnto  a  dough. 
Roii  out  and  cut  and  bake  in  a  quick 
oven  for  20  minutes. 

Sweet  Potato  Pancakes. — One  pint  of 
sweet  miik,  one  teaspoonfui  each  of  salt 
and  baking  powder,  one  beaten  egg,  one 
cupful  of  mashed  potatoes,  and  flour 
enough  to  make  a  thin  batter.  Fritters 
can  be  made  from  this  same  recipe  by 
adding  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  sugar, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  oil  or  of  butter, 
one  teaspoonful  of  ginger,  and  the  juice 
of  one  lemon  squeezed  over  the  potatoes 
and  beaten  in  before  adding  the  milk. 

Sweet  Potato  Rolls. — The  sponge 
should  be  mixed  over  night.  One  pint  of 
milk,  one  pint  of  potatoes  mashed  fine, 
using  a  little  milk  while  beating  to  make 
them  light,  a  little  salt,  ohe  yeast  cake 
dissolved  in  a  little  warm  water,  three 
tablespoonfuls  each  of  butter  and  sugar, 
and  flour  enough  to  knead  into  a  stiff 
dough.  In  the  morning  knead  down  and 
roll  out  quite  thin;  shape  with  a  biscuit 
cutter;  spread  each  piece  with  butter, 
then  dust  over  with  a  sprinkling  of  cin¬ 
namon  and  sugar.  Fold  and  fill  into  a 
well  greased  pan,  setting  them  in  a 
warm  place  to  rise.  Just  before  putting 
into  the  oven  brush  over  lightly  with 
milk.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Sweet  Potato  Cake. — Half  boil  several 
large  potatoes,  grate  two  cupfuls,  cream 
one-half  of  a  cupful  of  butter  with  one 
cupful  of  sugar;  to  this  add  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  each  of  cinnamon,  salt  and  nut¬ 
meg,  one-fourth  of  a  teaspoonful  of  bi¬ 
carbonate  of  soda,  the  grated  rind  of 
one  lemon  and  the  juice  of  two,  and  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs.  Lastly  add  the 
beaten  whites  and  the  potatoes,  whipped 
lightly  in,  a  little  at  a  time.  If  the  po¬ 
tatoes  are  overcooked  the  cake  will  be 
heavy.  saraii  rodney. 


Games 

60  different  games— one  in  each 
package  of 

Lion  Coffee 


St.  Jacobs  Oil 

The  old  surety,  through  its  penetrating 
power,  promptly  cures 

Rheumatism 


Price,  25c.  and  50c. 


All  Kalamazoo  ranges 
and  cook  stoves  are 
equipped  with  patent 
oven  thermometer. 
Stakes  baking  sure 
and  easy. 


The  KALAMAZOO 


A  better  stove  or  range  than  you  can  get 
from  any  other  source.  A  saving  of  from  2556 
to  40^  in  price.  Prompt  shipment  from  fac 
tory  to  user.  Factory  prices— no  dealers’ 
profits.  Freight  prepaid  by  us.  SCO  days 
approval  test.  Guarantee  backed  by  $20,000 


KALAMAZOO 


bank  bond. 


Stoves  and  Ranges 

are  manufactured  by 
us  in  our  own  factory. 
We  know  they  are  all 
ri^t  “clear  through.” 
Don’t  confuse  them 
with  cheap 
,  mail  order 
‘  goods. 


We  are  the 
only 

stove 

manufactur¬ 
ers  in  the  world 
selling  their  entire 
product  direct 
from  their  own  fac¬ 
tory  to  the  user. 

There  isn't  &  better  stove 
or  ran^e  at  any  price 

and  by  eliminating  all 
dealers’  and  middlemen’s 
profits  we  save  you  easily 
25^  to  40^.  Moreover  we 
give  you  a  360  Days  Ap¬ 
proval  Test.  If  your  pur¬ 
chase  is  not  satisfactory 
in  every  way,  return  the 

foodsat  our  expense.  We 
avea  complete  line  of 
ranges,  cook  stoves  and< 
heaters  for  fuel  of  all' 
kinds.  All  stoves  blacked, 
polished  and  ready  forj 
business. 

It  will  pay  you  to 
investigate. 

Send  for  catalog  No.  114  and  prices,  freight  prepaid. 

THE  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.. 
Manufacturers. 

Kalamazoo.  MlcKlgan. 


SAVE  ^  inilB  FUEL 


or  get  all  the 
beat  you  pay 
for. When  you 
iiseatochester 
Radiator  you  do. 

Rocliester  Haillator  Co.i 

39  Furnace  St.> 


Fully  fiuaran* 
teed. 

Writ* 
for  book- 
Utoa 
bMtlnC 
houfloa* 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Rubber  Goods  Repaired. 

Coats,  Boots,  Rubbers,  Blankets,  Soles,  Heels,  and 
Patches.  You  can  do  it.  Outfit,  26c.  Agents  wanted. 
CONNECTICUT  RUBBER  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


SPECTACLES  Send  for  catalog'. 

agbnts  wanted.  cOUI^EB  C0.»  ChiMir« 


=  Simply = 
Send  a  Postal 

and  ask  us  to  mail  you  our  new  Illustrated  stove 
catalogue,  and  wo  will  forward  postpaid  our 
complete  catalogue  of  stoves  and  ranges,  which 
illustrates  and  describes  everything  in  the 
stove  line  for  cooking  and  heating  worthy  of 
your  consideration — all  at  prices  decidedly  low. 
We  sell  only  the  best  grades,  avoiding  the  very 
cheapest.  If  you  want  an  honestly  made  stove 
you  cannot  afford  to  place  your  order  until  you 
have  seen  our  stove  catalogue.  A  postal  card 
will  bring  it. 

Ori  is  our 
price  for 
a  good  stove 
with  a  9H- 
inch  firepot.  It 
is  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  stove  than  some 
firms  sell  at  a  higher 
price,  but  if  you  want 
the  best  send  for  our 
stove  catalogue  and 
read  about  our 
famous  Home  Oak 
stoves.  The  Illus¬ 
tration  shows  our 
well  known  Home 
Oak  stove:  a  very 
powerful  heater 
made  of  No.  18 
gauge  cold  rolled 
steel  and  finish¬ 
ed  with  artistic 
nickel  plated 
trimmings.  It  is 
43  Inches  high, 
9  inches 
round  and 
weighs  63 
pounds. 
$4.53  buys 
larger  size 
weighing 
75  lbs. 

is  the  price  of  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  size  of  the  Home  Oak 
stove.  48  inches  high,  13H 
inches  round.  1 3%  inch  fire- 
pot.weight  108  pounds.  The  Home 
Oak  stoves  are  the  best,  not  the 
cheapest,  and  are  fully  guaranteed. 

Air-tight  heater  made  better 
than  others  on  the  market  and 
f  cheapest  at  our  price.  We  do  not 
sell  the  cheapest  that  we  can 
make.  This  air¬ 
tight  heater  at 
$1.14  is  a  better 
bargain  than 
Others  at  95  cents 
up.  It  pays  to  buy 
the  best. 


for  an 
hon¬ 
estly 
made 
kerosene  oil 
heater.  Other 
styles,  $3.35, 
$3.68,  $4.80, 
$7.00  and 
$7.35,  34 


Don’t  waste  your  money  by  purchasing  a 
cheap  stove.  Get  atf  honestly  made  one  even 
if  does  cost  a  trifle  more.  Our  stoves  are  all 
honestly  made  and  sold  at  remarkably  low 
prices.  Our  free  stove  catalogue  describes 
our  handsome  base  burners,  also  a  score  of 
other  styles — all  good, all  low  priced.  You  can¬ 
not  afford  to  buy  until  you  have  heard  from  us. 
Simply  write  a  postal  card  and  ask  for  stove 
catalogue.  V/e  will  send  it  promptly.  Address^ 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  £^CO. 

Michigan  Avenue,  Madison  dr’Washington  Streets 

-  CHICAGO  - 


Sausage 
n/lakSng 

I 

requires  little  time  and  labor  if  you 
use  Enterprise  machines;  $8.50  buys 
an  outfit  with  sufflcient  capacity 
for  any  famiiy  butchering.  An 

ENTERPRISE 

Meat  Chopper  a.d  Sausage  Stutter 

makes  a  combination  that  is  unequaled  for  quality  or  quantity  of  work  per¬ 
formed.  A  No.  10  Meat  Chopper  has  a  capacity  of  three  pounds  of  meat  per 
minute,  and  a  No.  25,  four  quart  size.  Sausage  Stuil'er  handles  the  meat  as  fast 
as itcoraes from  theChopper.  Tho  Cylluderof  theStufferis  bored  truesothat 
no  meat  can  work  up  above  the  Plate;  the  patented  Corrugated  Spout  prevents 
air  entering  the  casings;  with  special  attachments  the  Stuffer  is  easily  converted 
into  a  perfect  Ijs.rd  Press.  Tlse  Chopper  chops  quickly,  uniformly,  perfectly; 
won’t  clog,  break  or  rust.  Enterprise  machines  last  a  life-time.  The  name 
“Enterprise”  Is  on  every  machine  as  a  guarantee  of  its  quiiUty.  Sold  by  all 
Hardware  and  general  stores.  Write  for  free  cntalogne  of  household  helps, 
and  send  4  cents  for  the  “  Enterprising  Housekeeper,”  containing 200  receipts. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  OF  PA..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


MARKETS 


General  Review. 

The  wheat  market  is  more  active  with  a 
tendency  to  higher  prices.  Flour  business 
is  good.  The  northwestern  mills  are  said 
to  have  sold  all  that  they  can  make  for 
this  year.  Export  trade  in  corn  has  slack¬ 
ened.  Buyers  on  the  other  side  are  waiting 
for  a  larger  movement  of  the  new  crop 
and  lower  prices.  Oats  are  advancing. 
Feed  of  all  kinds  is  firm,  with  only  a  mod¬ 
erate  demand.  Hay  trade  moderate,  and 
some  of  the  prices  quoted  extreme. 

Prices  obtained  during  week  ending  No¬ 
vember  19,  1903: 

GRAIN.— Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  86;  No.  1, 
Northern,  Duluth,  87i^:  No.  1,  Northern, 
New  York.  88.  Corn,  49@51.  Oats,  41@43. 
Rye,  State,  56@58.  Barley,  40<g)48. 

FEED.— Retail  prices.  Spring  bran,  $20@ 
22;  middlings.  %23@25. 

BEANS.— Marrow,  $2.75®2.95:  pea,  $2.12%; 
red  kidney,  $3.25;  yellow  eye,  $2.95®3. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Hay,  No.  1,  85#87y2: 
No.  2,  80@82%;  No.  3,  70@75;  clover,  mixed, 
70^72%;  clover,  60@65;  marsh,  50.  Straw, 
rye,  75@$1. 

MILK.— New  York  Exchange  price  three 
cents  per  quart  to  shippers  in  26-cent 
freight  zone. 

BUTTER.— Creamery,  18@22%;  State  dairy, 
15@20;  Western  factory,  13%@15%;  reno¬ 
vated,  13@17%;  packing  stock,  12%®15. 

CHEESE.— Full  cream,  9@11%:  skims, 
3@8. 


EGGS.— Choice  to  fancy,  35@40;  lower 
grades,  28@34. 


GINSEOSIG.— Northern,  $5.50@6.50;  West¬ 
ern,  $5@5.50;  Southern,  $4.50(g)5. 


HOPS.— Choice,  State,  30@32:  common, 
21@25. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— Apples,  evaporated, 
4@7;  sun-dried,  3%@4%:  chops,  100  lbs., 
$2,500)2.75;  cores  and  skins,  $1.62@1.75;  rasp¬ 
berries,  22@23;  huckleberries.  14@14%;  black¬ 
berries,  5%@5?4. 


FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples,  choice,  bbl., 
$2.75@3.25;  under  grades,  $1.50@2.50;  bushel 
box.  Western,  $1.60^.50.  Pears,  bbl.,  $2@8. 
Quinces,  bbl.,  $3.50@6.  Cranberries,  bbl., 
$6.5()<^.60.  Grapes,  4-lb.  basket,  12@20;  bulk, 
ton,  $50^5. 

VEGETABLES.- Potatoes,  good  to  ch., 
bbl.,  $1.75®2.25;  lower  grades,  $1.5p@1.6^ 
sweets,  yellow,  $1@1.50.  Carrots,  bbl.,  /5@ 
$1.26.  Celery,  doz.,  10@40.  Cabbage,  ton, 
$9@15.  Cauliflower,  bbl.,  $1.50@3.50.  Lettuce, 
doz.,  25@50.  Spinach,  bbl.,  76@$1.  Onions, 
bbl.,  yellow,  $1.25@2.25;  red,  $1 50@2;  white, 
$2(^.  Peppers,  bbl.,  75®$1.50.  Peas,  bushel 
basket,  50@$1.25.  String  beans,  bu.  basket, 
$1@1.50.  Squash,  marrow,  75;  Hubbard,  $1@ 
1.25.  Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl.,  75@80. 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.— V  e  a  1  , 
calves,  good  to  prime,  11%®12;  buttermilks, 
5@10.  Pork,  light,  7%@8%;  medium,  7@7%,. 


LIVE  POULTRY.— Chickens,  13;  fowls, 
13;  turkeys,  14;  ducks,  pair,  60@75;  geese, 
pair,  $1@1.37;  pigeons,  pair,  20@25. 


DRESSED  POULTRY.— Turkeys,  14@18; 
chickens,  13@17;  fowls.  10®11%;  ducks,  12@ 
18;  geese,  17@18;  squabs,  doz.,  $2.50®3.50. 

FARM  CHEMICALS— Prices  given  are 
for  single  ton  to  carload  lots  f.  o.  b.  New 
York.  Nitrate  of  soda,  ton,  $41®45.  Dried 
blood,  12  to  13  per  cent  ammonia,  $50@65. 
Concentrated  tankage,  $15@20.  Ground  bone, 
$22@27.  Acid  phosphate,  $10@15.  Muriate  of 
potash,  $40@45.  Sulphate  of  potash,  $42@48. 
Kainit,  $10@12.50.  Sulphate  of  copper,  per 
barrel  of  about  300  pounds,  6%  cents. 


LIVE  STOCK. 


NEW  YORK.— Steers,  native,  $3.50@5.20; 
bulls.  $2.50@4.50;  cows,  $1@3.25;  calves,  veal, 
$4.50@9;  lower  grades,  $3@4.  Sheep.  $2.2o@ 
3.40;  lambs,  $4@6.  Hogs,  $5.15. 


EAST  BUFFALO.- Butchers’  steers,  $3.50 
@4.75;  calves,  $5.50@8.25.  Sheep,  $1.50@3.75; 
lambs,  $4.50@5.50.  Hogs,  $5@5.10;  pigs.  $4.90@5. 


CHICAGO.— Steers,  good  to  prime,  $5@5.50; 
Stockers  and  feeders,  $2.50@4.15;  Texan^ 
$2.75^.50;  cows,  $1.25@4.10.  Sheep,  $2.50@ 
3.25;  lambs,  $2.75(^.25.  Hogs,  mixed  and 
butchers’,  $4.60@4.90. 


MARKET  NEWS 

TURKEYS  promise  to  be  very  high  for 
Thanksgiving.  The  cold  wet  June  was  very 
bad  for  the  young  turks.  Unless  a  good 
many  unexpected  supplies  turn  up  it  looks 
as  though  the  retail  price  might  go  above 
25  cents,  and  possibly  30.  But  at  these 
figures  trade  is  sure  to  be  severely  cut,  as 
hundreds  of  usual  buyers  will  be  thankful 
with  roast  beef  rather  than  pay  between 
three  and  four  dollars  for  a  moderate-sized 
turkey.  This  may  keep  prices  down  lower 
than  is  now  anticipated. 

APPLES.— The  past  week  has  not  been  a 
good  time  to  throw  medium  grades  on  this 
market,  as  people  have  been  looking  for 
something  a  little  better  for  holiday  sup¬ 
plies.  I  recently  saw  a  circular  letter  sent 
out  by  a  concern  in  this  city,  stating  that 
they  can  get  $4  per  barrel  for  choice  apples. 
If  so,  they  must  be  able  to  work  some 
sort  of  magic  on  the  apples  or  the  buyers. 
The  firm  is  considered  reputable,  and  it 
seems  strange  that  they  should  send  out 
information  so  misleading  as  this.  They 
certainly  cannot  dispose  of  many  apples 
now  at  that  price  or  anywhere  near  it, 
and  anyone  who  ships  to  them  with  such 
expectations  will  surely  be  disappointed. 
I  have  just  seen  single  barrels  of  Northern 
Spies  of  viery  fair  quajity  offered  here  for  $2. 

HIGH-PRICED  APPLES.— From  a  money 
standpoint  the  big,  high-colored  apples 
raised  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  a  big  suc¬ 
cess.  It  is  uncertain  just  how  many  of 
these  horticultural  wonders  could  be  sold 
at  the  prices  named  below,  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  market  has  not  yet  been 
overstocked.  I  recently  saw  a  bushel  box 
containing  72  Newtown  Pippins,  for  which 
the  fruit  man  paid  $4,  between  five  and  six 
cents  each.  He  could  sell  most  of  them 
for  10  cents.  Another  box  had  45  of  the 


same  variety  and  cost  $4.50.  These  had  to 
go  at  15  cents,  or  two  for  a  quarter.  In 
some  of  the  up-town  stores  a  limited  quan¬ 
tity  is  sold  at  25  cents  each.  It  is  said  that 
this  is  not  at  all  unusual  in  the  retail  mar¬ 
kets  of  Great  Britain.  Of  course,  every¬ 
one  cannot  grow  such  apples.  If  they  could 
the  fruit  would  not  stay  at  this  price  long. 
EVen  in  sections  where  soil  and  climate 
are  most  suitable  and  the  laws  of  the 
State  compel  growers  to  spray,  and  order 
the  destruction  of  any  apples  containing 
the  larva  of  the  Codling  moth,  and  some 
other  insects,  the  number  of  such  show 
.apples  is  not  large.  Of  course,  it  is  use¬ 
less  to  talk  about  such  wholesale  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Codling  moth  in  sections  where 
fruit  growing  is  not  the  main  industry. 
The  majority  of  New  York  State  farmers, 
for  instance,  would  neither  tolerate  nor 
enforce  such  a  law.  Yet,  if  about  1,000 
farmers  in  this  State  would  destroy  the 
scrub  apple  trees  growing  in  neglected 
pastures  and  fence  corners,  worthless  for 
shade  or  other  purposes,  and  forming  a 
breeding  ground  for  tent-caterpillars.  Cod¬ 
ling  moths  and  all  other  apple  pests,  the 
result  would  be  immediately  seen  in  cleaner 
fruit. 

GRAPES  are  still  on  hand,  although  not 
so  plentiful  as  a  week  ago.  A  larger  sup¬ 
ply  from  the  storage  houses  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  for  the  Thanksgiving  and  later  holi¬ 
day  trade.  Business  in  eastern-grown 
grapes  usually  goes  through  three  stages. 
First,  the  early  arrivals,  when  they  are  a 
luxury;  next,  abundance,  when  everyone 
can  have  his  fill  (although  they  have  been 
too  high  for  that  this  year);  and  last,  the 
holiday  supply,  when  they  are  again  a 
luxury.  Varieties  seen  at  preteent  are; 
Concord,  Delaware,  Niagara,  Salem  and 
Catawba.  Another  item,  in  the  grape  in¬ 
dustry,  which  is  yearly  increasing  in  im¬ 
portance  in  this  market,  is  the  trade  in 
the  Vinifera,  or  European  varieties  which 
have  been  naturalized  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
There  has  been  some  renaming  and  many 
varieties  originated,  so  that  it  is  useless 
to  attempt  to  identify  as  European  produc¬ 
tions  many  of  those  now  offered.  Among 
the  varieties  seen  are:  Red  Emperor,  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  showy  of  all.  as  the  bunches 
are  very  large,  often  three  to  five  pounds 
in  weight,  beautifully  formed,  with  berries 
tightly  clinging,  so  that  they  are  suitable 
for  hanging  in  show  windows;  Cornichon, 
black,  smaller  bunches,  berries  easily  sep¬ 
arated,  not  suitable  for  handling,  but  more 
juicy  than  Emperor  and  preferred  by  many 
on  account  of  absence  of  musky  astrin- 
gency;  and  Verdel,  probably  the  Verdal, 
of  Madeira  wine  making,  greenish  white, 
handsome  as  Niagara,  with  medium-sized 
loose  bunches.  All  of  these  grapes  come 
in  square  baskets  holding  about  six  pounds, 
four  in  a  crate.  They  are  always  rounded 
up  and  packed  as  tightly  as  the  proverbial 
sardines.  Good  measure  and  honest  fruit 
clear  to  the  bottom  are  rules  that  are 
strictly  lived  up  to.  These  grapes  are 
cheap  at  present,  as  low  as  five  cents  per 
pound  in  some  cases.  They  can  hardly  be 
said  to  compete  with  the  native  American 
grapes,  being  so  entirely  different  in  fiavor. 
Thus  far  the  fruit  of  the  numerous  hybrids 
of  American  and  European  varieties  has 
not  come  into  this  market  to  any  com¬ 
mercial  extent.  Yet,  some  of  these  hybrids 
are  of  decided  merit,  both  as  to  fruit  and 
vine,  and  in  time  are  likely  to  make  a 
place  for  themselves  in  eastern  markets. 

w.  w.  H. 


HOPEFUL  FARM  REPORTS. 

Some  Canadian  Apple  Trees.— I  enclose 
you  some  clippings  from  our  local  paper 
regarding  famous  trees.  In  reference  to 
the  35%  barrel  yield  this  tree  is  100  years 
old.  About  30  years  ago  they  commenced 
to  re-top  it  and  in  the  different  years  they 
were  doing  it  they  put  in  different  kinds. 
I  know  that  we  have  Gravenstein  trees 
here  that  have  yielded  27  barrels  of  good 
fruit. 

“On  the  farm  of  Hon.  A.  Drysdale,  Wind¬ 
sor,  grows  an  apple  tree  that  this  year 
yielded  its  owner  5%  barrels  Gravensteins, 
Four  barrels  Kings,  11  barrels  Baldwins,  15 
barrels  of  natural  fruit.  If  anyone  can 
beat  this  would  like  to  hear  from  them.” 

“Mr.  John  L.  Murphy,  of  Wolfville,  has 
in  his  garden  an  apple  tree  of  the  Graven¬ 
stein  variety,  that  yielded  him  this  year 
18  barrels  of  fine  fruit,  besides  several 
barrels  that  were  blown  oft  by  the  wind. 
These  18  barrels  at  $3  per  barrel  come  to 
$54,  or  deducting  the  cost  of  fhe  package— 
$50,  which  is  the  interest  upon  $1,000— pretty 
good  property.”  c.  m.  l. 

Nova  Scotia. 


Sunday  School  Teacher:  “Now, 
Tommy,  can  you  tell  me  what  it  is  that 
makes  men  hunt  for  pearls  and  dia¬ 
monds?”  Tommy:  “Girls.” — Tit-Bitis. 

Walter:  “Have  you  ever  made  bread 
before,  Marie?”  Marie:  “Oh,  yes,  I 
used  to  make  it  for  my  father  until  his 
doctor  made  me  stop.”  —  Pearson’s 
Weekly. 

Friend:  “I  suppose  the  baby  is  fond 
of  you?”  Papa:  “Fond  of  me?  Why, 
he  sleeps  aU  day  when  I’m  not  at  home, 
any  stays  up  all  night  just  to  enjoy  my 
society.” — Credit  Lost. 


EGGS  HAD  TO  BE  TURNED  SIDEWISE 

My  hens  have  never  done  so  well  nor  given 
such  large  eggs  the  whole  season  through  as 
they  have  since  I  began  feeding  Bowker’s 
Animal  Meal.  The  last  I  sold  the  egg  man 
had  to  turn  sidewise  to  get  them  in  the  egg 
crate,  where  other  eggs  would  roll  around ; 
and  I  never  had  any  hens  moult  and  begin 
to  lay  in  December  before  as  I  have  this  year. 
I  am  not  afraid  to  say  it  is  because  I  feed 
Animal  Meal.  My  chicks  were  ready  to  sell 
when  others  were  turning  off  their  old  hens. 
1  gave  it  a  fair  trial,  and  then  I  advised 
others  to  get  it.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anything  manufactured  for  fowls  that  can 
l)C'& t  it 

Mary  I.  Shattuck. — Adv. 

Oppenhelm,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  Browne:  “And  how  is  that  pret¬ 
ty  young  widow?  Is  she  reconciled  to 
her  loss  yet?”  Mrs.  Malaprop:  “No, 
she  ain’t  exactly  reconciled  yet,  but  they 
do  say  she’s  got  the  man  picked  out.” 
— Philadelphia  Press. 

Doctor:  “Weil,  Mrs.  O’Brien,  I  hope 
your  husband  has  taken  his  medicine 
regularly,  eh?”  Mrs.  O’Brien:  “Sure, 
then,  doctor.  I’ve  been  sorely  puzzled. 
The  label  sayis,  one  pill  to  be  taken  three 
timeis  a  day,  and  for  the  life  of  me  1 
don’t  see  how  it  can  be  taken  more  than 
once.” — Punch. 

Editor  of  the  County  Newsi’afer: 
“I  am  sorry  to  hear,  sir,  that  you  are 
displeased  with  the  church  announce¬ 
ments  in  our  last  issue.’  Parson: 
“Displeased!  Read  this,  sir.  ‘Next 
Sunday  evening  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parsons 
will  speak  upon  the  evils  of  strong 
drink.  The  address  should  be  well 
worth  hearing,  ais  Mr.  Parsons  is  always 
full  of  his  subject.’  ” — Tit-Bits. 


Cross? 

Poor  man!  He  can’t  help  it. 
He  gets  bilious.  He  needs  a 
good  liver  pill — Ayer’s  Pills. 
They  act  directly  on  the  liver, 
cure  biliousness. 


J.C.  Ayer  Co., 
Lowell,  Mass. 


Want  your  moustache  or  beard 

a  beautiful  brown  or  rich  black  ?  Use 

BUCKINGHAM’S  DYE 

nm  CTB.  OP  DRDOGI8TS  OR  R  P.  HALL  k  CO..  WA8HCA.  W.  H. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

And  other  Insects  can  be  Controlled  by  Using 

Good’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale 
Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

It  also  prevents  Curl  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  Bntomolo 
gists.  This  Soap  Is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  Insecticide 
60-lb.  Kegs,  $2.60;  100-lb.  Kegs,  $4.60;  Half-Barrel 
270  lbs.,  3)4c.  per  lb.;  Barrel,  425  lbs.,  S^ic.  Largt 
quantities,  Special  Kates.  Send  for  Circulars. 

JAMES  GOOD.  939  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


“.REASONABLE  PRICEN.-iSStSS  E: 

B.  Leghorns,  R.  C.  Black  Mlnorcas,  B.  Orpingtons.  11. 
I  Reds,  Pekin  Drakes,  Bronze  Turkey  Gobblers.'  C.  O. 

TY  i  ^  a  .1  *«  I  n  .iir  fVol  fl  XXfa  bJ  .T 


[7/^  13  Q  A  I  IT — Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
r  k./  r\  O/A  I  C.  Cockerels,  $2.00:  Pullets. 
$1.50  each.  Bred  from  Prize  Hens,  scoring  92)^  points. 
ELLICOTT  POULTRY  YARDS,  669  Ellicott  Street. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


SALE  OF  GUERNSEYS-,S?.rS’;.S 

A  rare  lot.  M.  SAGER,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


GENUINE  IK 

AGRICULTURAL  TUULS. 

In  taking  our  annual  inventory,  we  find 
that  we  nave  several  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  Agricultural  Tools  more  than  we 
should  have  on  hand  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  and  for  that  reason,  we  have  decided 
to  close  them  out  at  a  very  low  price,  for 
we  need  the  room  and  the  money.  We 
have  a  good  stock  of  Plows,  Harrows,  Corn 
Planters,  Cultivators,  VVeeders,  Field  Rollers, 
Haying  Tools,  A^eed  Cutters,  and,  in  fact, 
nearly  every  thing  ~in  The  line  of  first-class 
agricultural  machinery,  and  we  want  to 
turn  them  into  cash  as  soon  as  possible 
and  reduce  the  stock,  as  we  need  the  room 
for  other  goods. 

Farmers  needing  anything  in  this  line  for 
next  year,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  buy  now.  The  tools  are  of  the  la 
pattern  and  we  guarantee  everything  to  be 
as  represented  or  the  money  refunded. 
Send  for  our'  catalogue  showing  the  line 
of  goods  which  we  handle. 

This  sale  will  only  last  for  a  short  time, 
so  do  not  delay. 

ROSS  {BROTHERS,  Worcester,  Mass. 


SEPARATORS 

FOR  SALE. 

We  offer,  while  they  last,  a  few  Sepa¬ 
rators,  De  Laval  and  other  makes,  at  low 
prices.  Some  of  the  machines  have  never 
had  milk  run  through  them,  others  liave 
been  taken  in  exchange,  All  are  in  fine 
working  order.  F'nll  information  will 
be  given  upon  request. 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO., 
RUTLAND,  VT. 


SAWS 


Circular  and  Drag  Saw  Maclilnca.  Also 
horse  powers,  silos,  cutters,  engines. 

Harder  Mfg  Co.,Coble8kill,N,  Y. 


ICE  PLOWS 


S12.00.  Also  Ice  Tools. 
Write  for  Discounts. 

H.  PKAY,  No.  Clove,  N.  Y, 


Oldest  Commission  BuSch^eele 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits’ 
ft  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York' 


WE  W  ANT  Poultry,  Choice  Eggs, 
Apples  and  other  Fruits,  Vegetables, 
Hothouse  Products,  etc.  Highest  prices 
secured  for  prime  products.  Write  us 
what  you  have  to  sell.  Archdeacon  &  Co. 

100  Murray  Stz-eet,  New  York. 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE 

BULLS;  Calves  to  those  ten  months  old. 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

Boars  for  service.  Sows  old  enough  to  breed.  Quality 
Best.  Prices  reasonable.  Catalogue  of  Pedigrees. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Hudd’s  Lake,  N,  J, 
Willswood  Farm. 


Yflll  Offer  to  visit  different 
VVL'nLrriLOLII  I  lUU  dealers  In  New  York 
carefully  examine,  faithfully  report,  arrange  for  re¬ 
turn  if  necessary , our  reliable  information  and  service, 
and  to  save  money  for  patrons  on  same  goods  you  need 
for  household, personal  and  farm  without  charge.  Send 
us  your  prices  ana  orders.  Dealers  ship;  usual  terms. 
Keference;  Pres.  Globe  &  Rutgers  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  N  .Y. 
Out-of-TowD  Purchasers’  Agency:(Whol.  &  Ret.  Buy¬ 
ers).  E.  F.  DUVIVIER,  Prop.,  63.Barclay  St..lN.  Y. 


ALFALFA 

THE  GREAT  PROTEIN  CLOVER. 

Our  booklet  tells  all  about 
it,  free.  Prize  Medals  two 
AmericanExpositions,  and 
at  Paris  (France),  1900. 

The  G.  A.  Smurthwaite  Produce  Co., 

OGDEN,  UTAH. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN- 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PKODCCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  36  Little  l2tli  St.,  New  York. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Mercliants,’’ 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 
OUR  SPECIALTIES : 


Game, 

1  Poultry  1 

Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

1  Calves  1 

Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

1  Hot  House  Lambs,! 

Fancy  Eggs. 

WANTED 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS. 

F.  D,  HEWITT,  I2C  Liberty  St.,  N,  Y. 

MINNESOTA  FARM 

One  thousand  two  hundred  acres.  Good  Dairy  and 
Grain  section  on  Mississippi  River.  Well  stocked  and 
fully  equipped  with  all  modern  machinery  and  tools; 
20  room  house  and  good  outbuildings;  flne  orchard. 
Net  income  last  year  over  $25,000.  All  stock,  machinery 
and  tools  Included  in  sale.  Full  particulars, 

SILVERMAN  &  BENNETT.  Attorneys, 
150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


FARMS 


For  rich  farming,  fruit  growing,  flne 

t^’r^’J.D.S.HANSON.VnJfS: 


Rimy  FIIRQ — Send  two-cent  stamp  for  reliable 
UllfW  lUHw  prices  on  Haw  Furs  and  Ginseng, 
No  curiosity  seekers  answered.  LEMUEL  BLACK, 
Exporter  and  Dealer  in  Raw  Furs  and  Ginseng-Hights- 
town,  N.  J.,  Lock  Box  48.  Reference:  First  National 
Bank  of  Hightstown. 


FLGRIDA  HGMEANO  GRANGE  GRGVE 

AT  A  BARGAIN.  Address, 

E.  A.  LAPP,  BULOW,  FLA. 


Two  coats  of  S.  P.  F.  CAKBOLINEUM  applied  w'ith  a  brush  like  paint  make  NEW  and 

OLD  SHINGLE  ROOFS  WATERPROOF 

It  never  fails.  Equally  efficient  for  drying  damp  walls  and  wet  chimneys.  86  VEAil.S  KECOKU 

For  testimonials  and  prices,  address 

BRUNO  GROSCHE  &  CO.,  108  GREENWICH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


OON*T  BUY  GASOUNE  ElYGtNES  *‘THe'°MASTEr“wORKMAN,’' 

^  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine,  superior  to  all  one-cylinder  engines.  Costs  less  to  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  started ;  has  a  wider  sphere 
of  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration ;  can  be  mounted  on  any  light  wagon  as  a  portable  ..  Weighs  less  than  %  of  one-cylinder  engines.  Give  size  of  engine 
'eauired.  Please  mention  this  paper.  Send  for  catalogue.  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Established  1853.  Meagher  and  16th  Street,  CHICAGO. 
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PUBLISHER'S  DESK. 

A  western  concern  is  willing  to  pay 
your  railroad  fare  to  its  town,  if  you  are 
able  to  invest  $2,000  or  $3,000  in  their 
scheme  after  you  get  there,  but  they 
will  not  tell  you  what  their  proposition 
is  until  you  are  behind  their  closed 
doors.  The  profits  they  promise  knock 
the  Miller  get-rich-quick  syndicate  out 
iu  the  first  round,  and  the  promoters  of 
the  Shipbuilding  Trust  seem  like  babies 
of  finance  compared  with  them,  and  yet 
some  of  the  farm  papers  are  running 
the  advertisement. 

A  gas  engine  of  Portland,  Me.,  is  again 
being  advertised  in  some  of  the  farm 
papers,  which  have  more  consideration 
for  the  size  of  their  yearly  profits  than 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  their  sub¬ 
scribers.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  such 
papers  as  National  Stockman  and  Farm¬ 
er,  Farm  Journal  and  Tribune  Farmer 

that  they  have  joined  The  R.  N.-Y.  in 
refusing  the  advertising,  even  though 
payment  for  it  was  offered  in  advance. 
A.  H.  Ellis,  a  prominent  farmer  of 
Willsborough  Point,  N.  Y.,  bought  one 
of  these  engines  some  time  ago.  He  has 
never  been  able  to  get  it  to  work,  and 
the  concern  that  sold  it  has  refused  to 
make  it  do  so.  ^  Reports  from  responsible 
and  trustworthy  sources  are  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  the  concerrf  is  entirely  untrust¬ 
worthy  and  that  they  are  execution 
proof.  Mr.  Ellis’s  experience  wilj  be  of 
value  to  anyone  looking  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  for  an  engine.  We  think  he  would 
give  you  details  if  you  write  him  for  it. 

In  a  recent  discussion  a  prominent 
business  man  who  does  a  large  country 
trade  and  who  makes  a  close  study  of 
farm  papers  made  the  statement  in  a 
public  place  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  stands 
closer  to  its  subscribers,  protects 
their  interests  better  and  enjoys  their 
confidence  to  a  greater  extent  than  any 
other  farm  paper.  We  are  frank  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  it  pleased  us  to  hear  him  say 
so  It  is  a  recognition  that  we  have  cer¬ 
tainly  tried  hard  to  merit.  The  writer 
spent  his  boyhood  and  early  manhood 
days  on  a  rough  farm  a  considerable 
distance  from  either  cities  or  railroads. 
The  tricks  that  were  practiced  at  that 
time  as  since  to  rob  the  farmer  of  his 
hard-earned  pennies  filled  us  with  fire 
and  indignation.  Our  inherent  hate  for  a 
confessed  rogue  was  emphasized  in  our 
contempt  and  disgust  for  the  slicker  ras¬ 
cals  who  made  business  morals  a  pre¬ 
tense  and  robbery  a  science.  When  we 
are  able  now  to  nip  a  nefarious  scheme 
in  the  bud  it  seems  like  a  blow  at  the 
enemy  of  a  class  if  not  of  individuals 
of  those  early  and  struggling  days,  and 
when  the  opportunity  is  afforded  us  to 
lighten  the  burden,  cheer  the  path  or 
champion  the  cause  of  the  members  of 
the  farm  home,  we  feel  that  we  have  in 
some  way  made  a  slight  reparation  to 
the  simple  trustful  lives  who  in  those 
days  suffered  privation  and  wrongs 
through  a  misplaced  confidence  in  plau¬ 
sible  tricksters  and  masked  thieves. 

PAINTING  FRUIT  TREES. 

Tell  your  subscribers  to  take  tallow  and 
rub  on  trunks  and  lower  limbs  of  jmung 
fruit  trees  to  prevent  rabbits  from  bark¬ 
ing  them.  Rabbits  detest  the  smell  of 
tallow.  I  tried  it  on  1,000  young  trees,  and 
they  left  them  severely  alone.  J.  w.  n. 
Mlamisburg,  O. 

Having  read  Prof.  Alwood’s  article  on 
painting  apple  trees  to  prevent  mice  and 
rabbits  from  gnawing  them,  I  think  he 
may  be  right  with  the  test  he  has  given 
I  have  used  a  lime  whitewash,  adding  a 
little  sulphur.  It  has  always  done  the 
w'ork  satisfactorily  for  me.  T  generally 
trim  the  larger  trees  through  the  Winter 
.and  leave  the  limbs  on  the  ground  for  rab¬ 
bits  to  gnaw  on  until  Spring,  having  more 
time  then  to  trim  than  in  Spring  and  sel¬ 
dom  have  young  trees  touched. 

Romeo,  Mich.  J-  b.  l,. 

After  two  years’  experience  I  have  found 
“cold  water  paint’’  to  be  a  perfectly  harm¬ 
less  protection  against  mice  and  rabbits, 
and  it  adheres  Just  as  well  as  oil  and  lead. 
Mix  eoual  parts  of  water  and  white  paint 
into  a  dough,  then  thin  with  water  to  a 
thick  consistency  and  add  one-quarter  of 
a  pound  of  Paris-green  to  a  gallon  of  paint. 
Ten  pounds  of  the  plain  paint  to  a  barrel 
of  Bordeaux  Mixture  will  make  it  adhere 
a  long  time.  The  paint  is  not  at  all  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  leaves  of  plants  or  trees, 
even  if  applied  as  thickly  as  whitewash, 
as  I  did  last  Summer  to  cotton  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive  against  the  Mexican  weevil.  While 
I  do  not  believe  pure  lead  and  oil  w'lll  hurt 
trees,  still  the  readymade  paints  might, 
and  the  above  is  absolutely  safe  and  sure. 
Texas.  h.  m.  stringkellow. 


three  strings  lengthwise  of  the  frame  from 
nail  to  nail  with  a  slip  knot  at  the  top. 
Now  get  three  other  strings  about  one 
and  a  half  times  as  long  as  the  mat,  and 
wrap  them  separately  on  three_  pieces  of 
wood  with  a  sharp  end  to  stick  in  the  mat 
for  convenience.  Stand  your  frame  against 
the  side  of  the  building  and  fallen  your 
second  three  strings  to  the  bottom  of  the 
first  three.  Procure  some  good  straight  rye 
straw.  Take  in  your  hand  as  much  stra,w 
.as  you  can  conveniently  grasp,  divide  i' 
two  portions,  reverse  one,  which  will  bring 
the  butts  to  the  outside  and  the  ears  to 
the  center  if  the  straw  is  short.  Lay  it 
across  the  strings  of  your  frame.  Take 
the  second  strings  up  over  tke  straw; 
make  a  loop  around  the  first  string,  draw 
it  snug  and  you  are  ready  for  the  next 
handful.  Continue  until  you  reach  the  top. 
Lay  down  your  mat  on  the  floor  or  a  board 
with  the  frame  on  top,  and  with  a  sharp 
hatchet  cut  off  all  the  ends  of  the  straw 
that  project  beyond  the  frame.  Remove 
from  the  frame;  tie  the  ends  and  your 
mat  is  completed.  If  the  straw  is  Ipus 
you  can  make  mats  four  and  a  half  feet 
wide,  instead  of  three,  and  use  four  or 
five  strings.” 

A  Florida  correspondent  of  the  same 
paper  describes  his  process  thus.  “We  lay 
down  two  light  slats,  about  two  feet 
apart,  spreading  straw  on  these  and  put¬ 
ting  on  two  more  slats  directly  over  the 
others;  then  nail  through  with  wire  nails 
and  clinch.  We  generally  use  common 
lath  for  slats  and  broom  sedge  straw. 


STRAW  MATS. 


Anvone  Interested  in  hotbeds  or  cold 
frames  will  find  use  for  straw  mats  as 
covering  in  severe  weather.  Correspon¬ 
dents  of  the  Florists’  Exchange  say  they 
make  these  mats  as  follows: 

“Make  a  flat  wooden  frame  of  three-inch 
board  six  inches  longer  and  the  exact 
width  of  the  mat;  nail  the  frame  securely 
at  the  corners.  In  the  center  of  the  top 
and  bottom  drive  a  nail  half  its  length  into 
(he  wood  and  another  nail  each  side  of 
the  first  one  and  .six  or  seven  inches  from 
the  outside  of  the  frame;  then  stretch 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


C^irbli 
Spllivf 


Care  These  Blemlsbefl 
Also  Ringbone,  hard  or  soft 
enlargements.  Sweeny,  Knee* 
“->rang,Fi8tnlaand  Poll  EtH. 
....ight  cost  and  certain  cures. 
Two  big  booklets  telling  how  | 
to  do  it  sent  free.Write today.  | 
FLBBIIIG  BROS.,  Chrmlafa, 

911  Union  8toekTards,CkIea|co,I 


CLARK’S 


CROPS 


CATTLE  WATERING  BA&INS, 

.S.CnENCV&  «0N  “ 


TOOLS  FOR 
LARGE  HAY 

Clark’s  Reversible  Bush 
Plow  and  Harrow. 

Cuts  a  track  6  ft.  wide,  1 
ft.  deep.  Connects  the 
sub-soil  water.  It  is  an 
excellent  machine  for 
covering  In  sugar  cane. 
Strength  guaranteed. 

^  ^  Can  plow  a  newly  cut 

forest,  stump,  bush  or  bog  land,  leaves  the  land  true, 
oteau  for  any  crop. 

Clark’s  Dbl.  Action 
Cutaway  Harrow. 

Moves  16,000  tons*  of 
Earth  In  a  Day. 

Clark’S  Rev.  Sulky  Disk  Plow. 

Made  single  or  double.  One 
or  two  furrows,  five  to  ten 
inches  deep,  14  inches  wide. 
For  two  or  four  horses.  Light 
draft.  No  side  draft.  No 
similar  plow  made. 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep, 
and  Swine. 

We  have  some  volumes  of  this  book 
that  have  become  slightly  shelf  soiled 
on  one  end.  You  would  hardly  notice 
it,  but  we  cannot  send  them  out  at  the 
regular  $2  price  of  the  book.  As  long 
as  they  last  we  will  mail  them  prepaid 
to  subscribers  only  on  receipt  of  $1. 
This  is  Prof.  Geo.  W.  Curtis’s  great 
live  stock  book,  with  nearly  100  full- 
page  engravings.  It  is  used  as  a  text 
book  in  most  of  the  agricultural  coV 
leges  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Orders  at  this  price  will  not  be  accepted 
from  dealers  or  schools.  Orders  with 
$1  will  be  accepted  as  long  as  the  soiled 
edition  lasts  from  subscribers  only. 

The  Rukal  Nisw -Yorker.  New  York. 


HAimilH 

Generally  the  expres¬ 
sion  is,  don’t  feel  half 
well,”  though  sometimes 
people  say,  ”I  feel  half 
sick.”  But  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  being  half 
sick.  The  man  who  feels 
half  sick  is  all  sick.  As  a  i 
rule,  the  cause  of  the 
weak,  tired,  half  sick  feel¬ 
ing  is  disease  of  the  stom¬ 
ach,  resulting  in  loss  of| 
nutrition  and  consquently 
in  physical  weakness. 

Doctor  Pierce’s  Golden 
Medical  Discovery 
cures  diseases  of  the 
stomach  and  other  or¬ 
gans  of  digestion  and 
nutrition.  It  restores 
strength  by  enabling  the 
perfect  digestion  and  as¬ 
similation  of  food.  It 
makes  half  sick  people 
all  well. 

'  ”  I  Bufiered  for  four  years 
with  pain  in  my  stomach 
so  that  at  times  I  couldn’t 
work  nor  eat,”  writes  Mr. 

Frank  Smith,  of 
Granite,  Chaffee  Co., 

Colo.  "  I  wrote  to  you 
about  my  sickness 
and  was  told  to  use 

r>ur  mediciiies,  which  I  did  with  good  results. 

only  usedfour  bottles  of  your  ‘  Golden  Medical 
Discovery,’  and  must  say  that  I  am  entirely 
aired  and  feel  like  a  new  man,  and  I  can  highly 
recommend  your  medicine  to  any  sufferer.” 

”  Golden  Medical  Discovery  ”  contains 
no  alcohol  and  is  entirely  free  from 
opium,  cocaine  and  all  other  narcotic*. 
It  is  strictly  a  temperance  medicine. 

Accept  no  substitute  for  ”  Golden  Med¬ 
ical  Discovery.”  There  is  nothing  ”just 
M  good”  for  diseases  of  the  stomach. 

The  ”  Common  Sense  Medical  Advis¬ 
er,”  one  thousand  and  eight  large  pages. 
In  paper  covers,  is  sent  yiree  on  receipt  of 
twenty-one  one-cent  stamps,  to  pay  ex¬ 
pense  of  mailing  ow/jy.  Address  Dr. 
R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


WATER  TANKS 


MADE  OF 


ARE  THE 


RALPH  B.  CAKTKK  CO.,  26  Cortlandt  St.,  N.Y 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the  ^ 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.^Empties  iU 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 

Laundry  Stovea,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettlea.  Hog  Sealdera.  Cal< 
drons,  etc.  a^  Send  for  oircnlare. 
D.  R.  BPERBY  A  00.,  Batavia.  HA 


DIPPLEY’S 

■1  STEAM  C 


Improved 
Combination 

^  _  COOKERS 

willcook25  bushels  of  feed  in  2  hours; 
heat  water  In  stock  tank  250  feet  away. 
Willheat dairy, hoRand  poultry  houses. 
Aiadeofboller  steel;  can^t  blow  up;  no 
flues  to  rust  or  leak.  PRICES  $5.00  TO 
945.00;5style8and  15  sixes.  Sold  under 
a  guarantee.  Endorsed  by  Experiment 
Stations.  Cataloffua  andpriees/ree* 

RIppleyHdw.  Go.,  Box223,G  ration, III. 

Eastern  Agent— J«  C«  hlltcbel,  Fhlladelpoia. 


SEND  US 
A  COW, 

Steer,  Bull  or  Horse 
hide,  Calf  skin,  Dog 
skin,  or  any  other  kind 
of  hide  or  skin,  and  let 
us  tan  it  with  the  hair 
on,  soft,  light,  odorless 
and  moth-proof,  for  robe, 
rng,  coat  or  gloves. 

But  first  get  our  Catalogue, 
giving  prices,  and  our  shipping 
tags  and  instructions,  so  as  to 
avoid  mistakes.  We  also  buy 
raw  furs  and  ginseng. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
116  Mill  Street,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


CLARK’S  ROOT  CUTTER. 


TWO  SIZES,  Cuts  1  or  2 
bushels  per  ntilnute,  for  fowl 
or  T>eas£.  Gouge  cutters, 
never  choke  or  clog. 
PRICE,  .....  »7  to  »16 

Send  for  Circulars. 

I PUTAWAY  UariQW  Co. 

E  ^Higganum,  "Cf.  U.  S.  A. 


ll|A||DATnDC 

IRuUDU  I  Ullwtrial.  Lowprices, 
simple  and  durable.  For  catalogue  write 
NEW  HAVEN  INCUBATOR  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


DADNQ  of  Plank  save  Timber  and  Cash.  Cheapest, 
DAnllU  strongest,  best.  T.OOO  In  42  States.  Book  for 
stamp.  SHAWVER  BROTHERS,  Bellefontalne,  Ohio 


SURE  CURE. 


Brooks’  Appliance.  New 
discovery.  Wonderful.  No 
obnoxioi’s  springs  or  pads. 
Automatic  Air  Cushion. 
...  Rinds  and  draws  the 
’■Ahroken  parts  together 
las  von  would  a  broken 
Iliinh.  No  salves;  nolymph- 
ol;  no  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
Pat.  Sept.  10, 1901.  Sent  on 
trial.  Catalogue  free. 

Brooks  Appliance  Co.,  Box  965,  Marshall,  Mich. 


ReglsUrad  Trad#  Mark 

SPAVIN  CURE 


-1^ 


being  sold  by  Mr. 


September  7,  at  the  Faslg-Tipton  sale  at  Sheepshead  Bay,  a  yearling  Esher-Excellenza  was  _  . 

WUllain  Easton,  and  when  the  animal  was  led  into  the  ring  he  8ald>-“Thi8  horse  has  been  suffering  from  a  bog! 
spavin,  of  which  practically  no  trace  remains.  He  was  treated  with  that  remedy  called  ‘SaveAhe-Horse,’  which  aU' 
of  you  know,  and  It  did  save  the  horse;  that  is,  it  cured  him.  Now,  you  know  lots  of  great  horsee,  Morello  and 
others,  were  successfully  raced,  and  there  is  no  i-eason  to  expect  that  this  colt  will  ever  teUce  a  lame  step,  ’  Ibe  bld- 
- j  - ndthe 


ding  open^  then  at  $250,  andme  colt  was  sold  for  $800  to 


ixpect  that  this  colt  will  ever 
Mr.  J.  D. 


.  Smith. 


RING- 

.V. ..  .  ...{.uv......  /  u.  oavirc.!^  ncs.;a,  ..  \jn  s .  axx\JE.  ..  aaa  aud  SPRAINED 

TENDONS  and  ALL  LAMENESS.  Cures  without  scar,  blemh^  or  loss  of  hair.  Contains  no  mertury  or  poisonous 
substancea  Can  apply  in  all  conditions  and  extremes  of  weather.  Horsee  may  be  worked  as  umsL 

$.5.00  per  bottla  4.  written  guH’yi'.ntee  with  eveiT  bottle  given  under  seal  and  slgnatuie.  constructed  solely  to 
satiBty  and  protect  you  fully.  Ne^k  of  second  bottle  improbable,  except  in  rarest  oasea 
$5.00  per  bottle  at  all  druggists’  and  dealers’,  or  sent  express  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  TROY,  N.Y.  Also mannfsotarer* of V>frinary Fixing. 
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Live  StockatidDairy 


Short-horn  Cattle  in  Argentina.^ 

The  picture  shown  on  our  first  page, 
Fig.  303,  is  taken  from  a  bulletin  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
entitled  “The  Animal  Industry  of  Ar¬ 
gentina.”  Great  efforts  are  being  made 
by  stock  growers  in  Argentina  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  their  fiocks  and 
herds.  Short-horn  cattle  are  greatly  de¬ 
sired,  particularly  as  the  dairy  industry 
is  increasing,  and  a  good  general-pur¬ 
pose  cow  is  wanted.  We  print  this  pic¬ 
ture  as  a  good  type  of  the  dairy  Short¬ 
horn— a  cow  that  is  popular  wherever 
good  pasture  and  roughage  are  found. 


MIAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

Smoking  Stoves. — ^Mrs.  Mapes,  and 
indeed  our  whole  family,  can  sympathize 
with  A.  J.  L.,  page  786,  who  asks  about 
the  smoking  stove.  Our  kitchen  chim¬ 
ney,  or  stove,  has  caused  trouble  occa¬ 
sionally  ever  since  we  have  used  it.  Our 
jjredecessors  had  the  same  trouble.  Al¬ 
though  the  chimney  was  over  20  feet 
high  it  had  a  way  of  refusing  to  “draw” 
when  a  stiff  east  wind  was  blowing.  No 
matter  what  was  on  hand,  even  to  a  tur¬ 
key  dinner  party,  the  smoke  would  take 
possession  of  the  kitchen  and  drive  the 
cook  out.  We  kept  trying  different  ex¬ 
pedients,  even  tearing  the  chimney  down 
and  building  a  new  one  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room.  Tile  chimney  tops  and  re¬ 
volving  hoods  that  were  guaranteed  to 
secure  a  good  draft  in  all  situations,  all 
met  with  the  same  fate.  Some  tall  ever¬ 
green  trees  standing  near,  in  connection 
with  the  peak  of  the  houise  roof,  finally 
suggested  a  cause  for  the  trouble,  which 
evidently  was  a  reverse  draft,  caused  by 
some  peculiar  whirl  of  the  wind.  .About 
six  months  ago  the  chimney  was  extend¬ 
ed  fully  15  feet  above  the  roof,  making 
an  unsightly  job,  but  the  problem  seems 
to  be  solved.  We  have  had  several  se¬ 
vere  storms  such  as  formerly  brought 
out  the  gasoline  stove  and  the  cook’s 
tears,  but  not  a  puff  of  smoke  thus  far. 

Hen  Advice  Wanted.— Given  a  certain 
amount  of  experience,  including  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  chickens  by  artificial  means,  proper 
conditions  and  free  range,  what  income 
could  be  expected  from  1,000  hens?  Would 
you  advise  the  purchase  of  a  good  quality 
of  I^eghorn  and  Wyandotte  pullets  at  $2 
per  head  to  start  an  egg  farm  with,  or 
would  you  advise  buying  the  eggs  and 
hatching  and  rearing  the  chicks  by  arti¬ 
ficial  means  for  this  purpose?  Whaf  is 
the  average  laying  ability  of  the  average 
pullet  of  the  above-named  breeds?  Will 
pullets  make  good  breeders  at  one  year 
old?  Will  it  pay  to  keep  old  hens  until 
the  third  Fall;  that  is,  years  old? 

Would  it  be  safe  to  mortgage  property 
that  it  is  not  now  advisable  to  sell  at  a 
sacrifice,  in  order  to  raise  the  capital  to 
go  into  the  chicken  business  (egg  farm)? 
How  does  the  following  estimate  strike 
you?  Give  comments,  suggestions  and 
advice.  The  estimate  is  based  on  an  ex¬ 
perience  with  100  hens,  and  it  is  proposed 
to  buy  400  pullets,  house  them,  etc.,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Eight  houses  at  $75,  $600  ;  400  pullets 
at  $2,  $800  ;  40  roosters  at  $3,  $120;  extra  land, 
$350;  fixtures,  coops,  etc.,  $200.  Total  $2,000. 
In  my  own  case  the  extra  land  is  needed 
properly  to  arrange  houses,  and  I  find  T 
can  feed  100  hens  for  about  $6  per  month; 
have  averaged  about  150  eggs  per  hen  per 
year  and  sold  the  eggs  for  about  $1.87  per 
hen  per  year,  or  a  fraction  better  than  25 
cents  per  dozen.  At  this  rate  I  suppose  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  $748  from  400  pullets 
in  one  year;  feed  bill  about  $288;  jnterest 
on  $2,000,  $100.  Total,  $388.  This  would 
leave  about  $360  for  one  year’s  labor. 
Now,  barring  accidents,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  in  the  Spring,  if  stock  is 
bought  at  once,  you  will  still  have  the  400 
pullets;  that  they  will  give  you  a  brood 
apiece  of  five  chicks  or  2,000  chicks,  and 
that  you  will  be  able  to  rear  1,000  pullets 
from  these.  We  have  thus  started,  in  an¬ 
ticipation,  a  1,000-hen  egg  farm  on  good 
stock  the  feed  for  which  to  laying  age 
has  been  paid  for  by  the  sale  of  the  cock¬ 
erels  and  chicken  meat.  But  we  have  to 
hou.se  the  remaining  600  and  there  will 
probably  be  an  expense  account  as  follows 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year: 
Twelve  houses  at  $75,  $900;  coops,  fixtures, 


etc,  $300;  interest  on  $2,000,  $100.  The  1,000 
pullets  should  net  $1,270,  and  provided  one 
can  live  without  this  income  the  houses 
should  be  all  paid  for  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year,  and  so  on  until  the  entire  plant 
was  free  of  debt,  and  perhaps  a  settled 
income  established  if  labor  and  attention 
is  given  to  the  business.  If  Mr.  Mapes 
would  give  his  approval  or  disapproval  of 
the  above  dream  and  would  comment  upon 
the  feasibility  thereof,  many.  I  am  sure, 
would  be  greatly  assisted  through  the 
columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  a.  r. 

It  strike.s  me  that  there  are  most  of 
the  elements  of  success  in  the  above 
“dream.”  Experience  will  suggest  some 
changes  in  this  man’s  estimates,  but  he 
has  left  plenty  of  room  for  reserves  on 
which  to  draw.  If  he  has  plenty  of  per¬ 
severance  and  good  common  sense  I  see 
no  risk  in  his  making  the  attempt  to 
work  his  dream  into  a  reality. 

Buying  Stock  and  Fixtuhes. — The 
purchase  of  good  foundation  stock  at 
the  price  named,  sufficient  to  lay  all  eggs 
reeded  for  hatching  is  good  policy,  but 
he  will  not  need  so  many  as  400.  Incu¬ 
bators  and  brooders  or  else  cheaper  hens 
of  common  stock  will  be  found  more 
satisfactory  for  hatching  and  brooding; 
200  layers  should  be  an  ample  stock 
from  which  to  raise  1,000  pullets.  Bet¬ 
ter  plan  to  hatch  3,000  chicks  instead  of 
2,000.  More  or  less  mortality  is  sure  to 
be  encountered.  His  allowance  of  $75 
per  house  for  50  hens  can  be  shaded  to 
quite  an  extent,  and  still  have  good  com¬ 
fortable  houses.  I  think  150  eggs  per 
hen  an  exceptionally  good  yield,  but  if 
he  can  secure  it  and  get  25  cents  per 
dozen  for  them  he  will  have  an  income 
of  over  $3  per  hen  instead  of  $1.87  as 
stated.  Forty  roosters  at  $3  each  is  at 
least  twice  as  many  as  will  be  needed, 
even  for  400  hens.  The  $500  allowed  for 
“coops,  fixtures,  etc.,”  would  better  be 
invested  mostly  in  incubators  and  brood¬ 
ers.  I  should  advise  the  cutting  out  of 
those  Wyandotte  birds  entirely.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  market  quotations  at  present 
time,  it  will  be  noticed  that  best  selected 
white  eggs  are  quoted  in  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  at  38  cents  per  dozen,  while  best 
selected  mixed  eggs  are  only  quoted  at 
31  cents.  What  is  the  use  of  raising 
mixed  eggs,  when  market  conditions 
make  so  much  difference  in  favor  of 
white  eggs?  This  difference  is  extreme 
just  now,  but  the  white  eggs  are  in 
greater  demand  at  all  times.  This  dif¬ 
ference  will  more  than  pay  the  interest 
on  the  proposed  outlay  if  only  white 
eggs  are  produced. 

PuDLETS  AND  Hbns. — Will  pullets 
make  good  breeders  at  one  year  old? 
Yes,  but  do  not  force  them  to  lay  too 
much  until  eggs  are  wanted  for  hatching 
purposes.  This  seems  to  be  the  con¬ 
census  of  opinion  in  best-informed 
circles.  “Will  it  pay  to  keep  old  hens 
until  the  third  Fall — that  is  214  years 
old?”  Yes,  and  even  longer  if  desired. 
I  had  a  call  yesterday  from  one  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  family  who  says  he  is  making 
over  $2  per  hen  yearly  above  the  cost  of 
feed  from  his  hens,  and  that  he  finds  a 
three  or  four-year-old  hen  equal  to  a 
pullet.  This  man  lives  near  Passaic, 
and  has  a  good  retail^  market  for  his 
eggs  at  high  prices.  Most  of  the 
“dreams”  of  the  possibilities  of  the  1,000- 
hen  farm  are  indulged  in  by  men  who 
have  no  capital  and  no  experience.  Tliese 
are  different  matters  from  one  who  has 
property  that  he  can  mortgage,  and  who 
“can  live  without  this  income  for  the 
first  two  years.”  The  tested  ability  to 
secure  150  eggs  each  from  100  hens  is 
a  great  factor  towards  success.  If  'he 
can  duplicate  that  with  1,000  hens,  a 
handsome  income  is  assured.  The  great¬ 
er  the  number  of  eggs  produced  daily 
the  higher  the  price  which  can  be  se¬ 
cured  for  the  eggs.  I  had  a  chance  to 
secure  an  order  recently  from  a  hotel 
which  is  willing  to  pay  50  per  cent  above 
highest  market  quotations,  provided  I 
could  guarantee  ^ree  crates  every  day 
and  eight  crates  each  Friday,  What  an 
inducement  for  a  big  hen  dairy! 

O.  W.  MARKS. 


Good 

News 


for  Stockmen 


During  this  month,  if  you  will  write 
giving  statement  of  s.vmptoms  and 
conditions, 


DR.  HESS 


M.D., 

D.V.S.. 


The  Eminent  Veterinarian, 

Will  Prescribe 

for  any  of  your  ailintr  animals. 

Tins  service  would  likely  cost  you 
a  good  many  dollars  it  secured  in 
the  usual  way.  Absolutely  no 
charge— send 2c  stamp  for  reply. 

Say  what  stoeJt  you  have— how 
many  head  of  each— wliat 
stock  food  you  have  used, 
and  mention  tills  paper. 

I>R.  HESS  &  CLARK, 

Ashland,  Ohio. 

Makers  of  Hr.  Heaa  Stock  Food 


Breeders’  Directory 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES.  Scotch  Collies,  Spayed 
”  Eemales.  SILAS  DECKER,  South  Montrose.  Pa. 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCUE8T  FARM,  Rlfton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  T. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  STOCK. 


— Heifer  and 

_  and  Bull 

Calves  for  sale  at  very  low  prices.  Write  for  list  giving 
prices  and  breeding.  W.W.  CHENEY, Munllus.N.Y. 


COD  QAI  C— Btirebred  Holsteln-Frieslan  Bulls 
rUn  uALl  from  5  to  18  months  old.  Improved 
Chester  White  Pigs  of  the  best  breeding  at  reasonable 
prices.  CHARLES  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 


fOKHOLSTEM  CATTLE 

Good  ones,  and  aU  ages.  Fine  Yearling  BnUa; 
read.'  for  service. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DELLHUKST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 

Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa- 


you  ever  owned  would  be  a  bettar 
COW  both  in  general  condition  and 
milk  yield  if  fed  a  regular  ration  of 

Alma  Dried-Molasses 
Beet-Polp 

When  pasture  is  insufficient  or  altogether  lacking 
this  Food  supplies  just  the  needed  elements  to 
maintain  the  maximum  yield  of  milk.  It  is  better 
than  bran  and  costs  less. 

Let  us  send  you  our  printed  matter  which  tells  how 
careful  we  are  to  have  it  proportioned  j  ust  right  and  abso- 
luteiy  clean.  See,  too,  wh.at  others  think  about  it. 

Alina  Driod-Molasses  Heet-Pulp  is  un¬ 
like  many  patent  “  stock-foods.”  It  is  a  natural 
product  and  contains  no  drugs  or  other  injurious 
ingredients. 

Sanitary  Milk  Co..  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  writes:  “Send 
a  second  carload.  We  find  it  as  a  milk  producer  better 
than  bran." 

If  you  are  feeding  stock  for  the  market  you  will 
find  Alma  Dried-Molasses  Heet-Rnlp  fed 
with  grain  the  best  fattener,  because  it  increases 
the  appetite,  aids  digestion  and  assimilation. 

Do  not  confuse  this  with  wet  beet  pulp  which  freezes 
and  ferments,  or  with  common  dried  pulp  containing  no 
additional  sugar.  It  takes  JG  tons  of  wet  pulp  to  make 
one  pon  of  our  Food,  and  it  keeps  indefinitely.  The  gen¬ 
uine  \lma  Dried  Molasses  Beet  Pulp  contains  72  times  as 
much  sugar  as  wet  pulp,  and  nearly  5  times  as  much  as 
common  dried  pulp. 

Write  to-day  for  prices,  directions  for  feeding,  analysis 
by  U.  S.  Governmeat  expert,  etc.  Address 

Dept.Jfy  Alma  Sugar  Company. 

Alma,  Michigan, 


TUBULAR 
CREAM 
SEPARATOR! 


Buckets, 

Buckets, 

A  Multitude 
Buckets. 

Buckets  full 
of  radish  grat¬ 
ers, buckets  full  of  discs, 
buckets  full  of  vanes, 
buckets  full  of  blades,  buck¬ 
ets  full  of  contraptions.  All 
separators  have  these '  ‘buck¬ 
et  bowls”  except  just  one, the 
Tubular;  a  distinct  type,  an 
improved  separator  entirely 
different  from  all  others. 

Simple,  convenient,  safe, 
durable  and  efficient.  Skims  closer  and  re 
quires  less  power  to  run  than  any  other 
separator.  Free  catalogue  No.  153- 
THE  SHARPIES  CO.,  P.  M.  SHARPIES, 

Chicigo,  llllnolt.  W(tt  ChttUr,  Pi. 


Clean  Skimming. 

That’s  the  bright  mark  of  the  popular  priced 

AMERICAN 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

They  win  when  they  work  beside  others. 
That’s  why  we  can  send  them  freely  on 
trial.  America  catalog i s  free.  Write  for  it. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Box  1066 


BalnbrldflO,  N.Y. 


IUMI  JR  kood  agents  to  sell  Keyclone  Call 

fAIH  I  Feeder.  Positively  best  made. 
Good  inducements  to  live  people  only.  Write  today. 

W.  T.  PHILLIPS,  Box  18,  POMEROY,  PAu 


'’Foster  Steel  Stanchion 

The  only  completely  acceptable  device  lor  holding 
cattle;  made  of  steel;  allows  greatest  freedom  of 
bead ;  cattle  cannot  spring  or  loosen  it;  easily  op- 

- erated.  Once  used  supplants 

all  others.  W.  G.  Markham, 
of  Avon,  N.  Y.,  says: 

**I  have  iix  different  makes  of  Stan- 
chions  in  tny  stable — Dune  of  them 
is  equal  to  the  Foster.  1  shall  use 
it  m  preference  to  all  others." 
Agents  reap  a  harvest  by  se¬ 
curing  territory.  Big  Pay. 
Send  for  circular  No.  1 2 
FRANK  H.  BATTLES, 
Seed  Grower, 
Roohesier,  New  Verk. 


ST.  LAMBERT  and  Combination.  For  sale  25  Cows, 
8  Heifers.  3»  Bulls.  8.  E.  NIVIN,  Landenburg,  Pa 


|-|ERE  are  two  Jersey  Bulls  that  must  go?  They 
*  K  are  both  sired  by  my  great  prize  winner.  Queen’s 
Czar,55573  Nol. dropped  De(’ember25. 1902,  Dam  Ida’s 
Orphan  Maid,  151.980.  No.  2,  dropped  April  22,  1903, 
Dam  Hickory’s  Rlssa,  117,093.  (Butter record  14  pounds 
10  ounces  in  7  days).  Any  fair  offer  will  be  considered 
Also  cows  and  heifers  for  sale. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Poolville,  N.  Y. 


GNAGEY  FARM 

Offers  Jersey  Bull  Calves  on  approval.  If  you  need 
one.  write  us  at  once.  SAMUEL  HERSHBERGER, 
Manager,  Grantsvi lie.  Md. 


in  KUKTHiIUIDl?  Dire  farrowed  in  Sept..  1903,  by 
4U  DoIllVOniuL  rlbO  Gold  Heels.  69838,  and  out 
of  Sows  by  King  Will  of  Fllston.  59811,  that  will  please 
any  fancier  of  Berkshire  blood.  They  will  be  disposed 
of  at  prices  that  wiU  appeal  to  anyone  about  to  in 
vest  in  Berkshire  Swine.  1  have  two  grand  yearling 
Boars,  four  March  and  April  Boars,  and  ten  March 
and  April,  HX)3  farrowed  Sows,  large,  and  fit  to  be  bred 
for  next  Spring  litters.  All  of  first- class  breeding 
and  fine  individuals.  I  breed  to  sell.  1  do  not  expect 
to  have  this  lot  long.  Address, 

J.  E.  WATSON.  “Springbank.”  Marbledale.  Ct 


CHESHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

Two  Young  Boars,  two  gilts,  weight  100  pounds;  fine 
stock  $10.  Registered.  Rabbit  Hounds,  fourmonths 
Old,  pups,  $5  All  stock  guaranteed. 

H  GRANT,  Cleveland,  N.  Y. 

t  P.  CMnas,  BerKsliires  and  C.  Whites. 

-  8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 

'  Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  *Writefor 
prices  and  desciiptlon.  Return  if  not 

^  _  satisfactory :  we  refund  the  money. 

HAM  IT, TON  X'.  CO..  ErelldnuTi.  Ghocter  ro..  Pa. 

THE  NIAGARA  STOCK  FARM 

flers  some  choice  Shropshire  Ewes  of  different  age- 
red  to  Imported  Rams  Address,  ,,  -o- 

J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Lewiston,  N  Y. 

IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  ST;!" 

3g.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADO.W  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester,  Mich 

Rural  Poultry  Farm, 

Bar-ed  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Buff  Cochins. 
Eggs  and  stock  for  sale  Illustrated  catalogue  of 
poultry  houses  for  stamp  only. 

Var’s  Poultry.  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats, 
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Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty  60  p  book,  lOc. 
Ratesfree.  J  A  BERGBY,  Box 8, Telford,  Pa 


STOCK  FOK  SALK— Cockerels,  Pullets  and  Hens. 

All  leading  varieties.  ■  Prices  lower  now  than 
later.  Write  to-day  and  state  your  wants. 

MT.  BLA  MGO  POUTiTRY  FARM.  Mt.  Blanco.  Ohio. 

—Four  Cockerels  for  $6  If 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


from  big  eggs  from  big  hens.  All  purebred,  without 
disqualifications.  WHITE  &  RICE, 

tW~JiOX  A,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


IHIGKENS 

mbators.  Booklet  free. 


Sound  and  Strong  ones  are 
easy  to  liaise.  Use  the  PER¬ 
FECTED  HATCHING  SYS¬ 
TEM  to  get  them.  It  beats 
F.  Grundy,  Moriisonville,  Ill. 


FERRETS 


—The  finest  lot  ever  offered 
for  sale  at  Shady  Lawn  Ferret 
Farm.  Price  list  free. 
Address,  W.  J.  WOOD,  New 
London,  Ohio. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 

bred.  A.’J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth.  Wis. 


nClTU  Tfl  I  inC  hens  and  CHICKS, 
II CA  In  I  U  LlUC  64-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307.  Apponaug.  R.  I. 


MAKES  HENS  LAY 


10  dftjg*  frM  trial,  no  monej  In  ndranoo,  on 

Mann’a  New  Model  Bone  Cutter, 

Ton  prOTO  on  jour  own  premlaoi  tbat  1 1  iatiu  omIot  and 
•utB  faator  than  any  other.  Catalofuo  free. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  BOX  IS.  MILFORD.  MASS. 


THE  CROWN 

bones.  For  the  poultryman.  Best  in  the  world. 
Loieest  in  price.  Send  for  circular  and  testi¬ 
monials.  Wilson  Bros.,  EASTON,  PA. 

HOW  TO  FEED  AND  BREED  HOGS 

A 

swine 

paper  for  farmers  can  be  had  from  now 
•  January,  1905,  by  sending  10  Cents 
In  Silver  at  once  to 


is  of  Importance  to  swine  growers, 
practical,  clean,  common-sense  sw 


BLOODED  STOCK, 
Oxford,  Pa. 


PRESCOTT’S  S 


KEKPS 


WINGING 
WIVEL 
TANCHION 
COWS  CLEAN 


Swings  forward  while  get¬ 
ting  up  or  lying  down.  Locks 
back  while  standing.  Pull 
particulars  free.  PRESCOTT, 
50  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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PiRE  POLLED  HOLSTEINS  WANTED? 

Successful  efforts  have  been  made  to  pro¬ 
duce  strains  or  families  of  Jersey,  Short¬ 
horn  and  Hereford  cattle  without  horns. 
As  a  rule  such  cattle  bring  higher  prices 
than  horned  stock.  Are  there  any  families 
of  polled  Holstein  cattle?  Would  such 
animals  be  worth  more  than  those  simi¬ 
larly  bred  with  horns? 

The  suggestion  of  building  up  a  breed 
of  polled  Holstein  cattle,  is  an  entirely 
new  proposition.  The  large  proportion 
of  practical  dairymen  th'at  1  have  met 
from  time  to  time,  are  strong  advocates 
of  dishorning,  and  if  they  are  right, 
and  horns  are  a  useless  ornament.  It 
would  be  much  better  to  breed  them 
without  horns  rather  than  to  deform 
them  by  dishorning  after  they  arrive  at 
maturity.  On  the  other  hand,  good  cows 
always  seem  incomplete  to  me  if  de¬ 
prived  of  horns,  and  I  would  much  pre¬ 
fer  to  have  them  on. 

ir.  B.  VAN  Cr-EVE. 

Dellhurst  Farm,  Mentor,  O. 

At  the  present  time  I  do  not  think 
a  Holstein  would  bring  one  dollar  more 
for  being  a  polled  animal.  The  breeders 
as  a  rule  are  looking  for  l^rge  amounts 
of  butter  fat  with  a  fine  conformation. 
A  few  of  the  breeders  are  looking  for 
the  show  animal;  these  two  kinds  bring 
the  extreme  high  prices.  As  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  a  large  number  of  plain,  every¬ 
day  dairymen  are  buying  and  dishorn¬ 
ing,  as  it  only  costs  25  cents  to  dishorn 
when  done  in  any  number  by  men  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  part  of  their  business.  I  hardly 
think  a  polled  cow  and  a  cow  with  horns 
of  the  same  conformation,  same  general 
milk  flow,  would  bring  any  more  at  an 
ordinary  sale.  Of  course  if  a  fad  shouid 
be  started  the  polied  would  be  admired. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  are  not 
as  many  dishorned  in  ordinary  dairies 
as  about  10  years  ago.  I  find  in  my  herd 
of  125  very  little  trouble  with  horns. 

W.  s.  CARPENTER. 

Menominee,  Mich. 

I  have  been  breeding  the  Holstein 
cattie  for  the  past  20  years,  and  while 
I  have  had  no  experience  with  poiied 
cattle  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  ques¬ 
tion  but  what  a  breed  of  this  kind 
would  be  preferable  to  a  breed  of 
horned  cattle.  If  a  breed  of  polled  Hol¬ 
stein  cattle  could  be  established  without 
lo'sing  any  of  the  excellent  dairy 
qualities  that  the  present  breed  of  Hol- 
steins  have  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
work,  and  that  the  cattle  would  meet 
with  a  very  ready  sale  at  satisfactory 
prices.  o.  p.  chapman. 

Wellington,  0. 


BREEDING  THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
COW. 

What  should  be  the  aim  of  Holstein- 
Friesian  breeders  in  building  up  their 
herds?  You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  in 
the  Department  of  Advanced  Registry  of 
the  Holstein-Friesian  Aiss;OCiation  of 
America  we  have  terms  for  distinguish¬ 
ing  the  different  types  of  animals,  known 
as  the  milk  form,  the  milk  and  beef 
form,  the  beef  and  milk  form,  and  the 
beef  form.  My  personal  preference  in 
(he  matter  of  selection  is  for  animals 
that  conform  to  the  milk  and  beef  form. 
In  cows  of  this  form  we  find  cows  whose 
bodies  frdJm  a  side  view  assume  the 
outlines  of  a*  parallelogram.  Viewed 
from  the  front,  they  retain  to  a  certain 
degree  the  lateral  wedge  shape,  but  will 
be  found  with  better  spring  of  rib,  a  lit¬ 
tle  fuller,  perhaps,  in  the  chest  and  crops 
and  an  animal  possessing  all  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  refinement  and  dairy  tempera¬ 
ment  that  are  found  in  auimals  of  the 
mil|k  form,  but  still  with  an  appearances 
and  bearing  that  at  once  impresses  us 
with  a  stnonger  constitutional  vigor,  en¬ 
durance  and  longevity  than  is  manifest 
with  animals  of  the  milk  form.  By  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  characteristics  found  in  the 
milk  and  beef  form  we  have  in  the  Hol¬ 
stein-Friesian  a  good  dairy  animal,  and 
also  a  structural  form  to  lay  on  meat. 


THE  RURAL  N 


It  is  my  opinion  that  animals  of  this 
type  are  more  prevalent  among  the 
greatest  producers  of  the  breed.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  breeders  can  retain  and  per¬ 
petuate  this  type,  and  still  increase  the 
dairy  quality  of  the  Holstein-Frfesian 
cow.  and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary 
to  depart  from  this  type  to  secure  the 
very  best  dairy  producer.  This  being 
true,  and  breeding  for  the  milk  and  beef 
form,  we  naturally  have  a  fair  beef  as 
well  as  a  superior  dairy  form.  Observa¬ 
tions  have  led  me  to  believe  that  after  all 
there  is  more  In  dairy  temperament  and 
function  than  there  is  in  form,  for  it  is 
seldom,  in  the  examination  of  choice 
representatives  of  the  breed,  we  find  ani¬ 
mals  of  exactly  the  same  form.  There 
may  be  a  uniformity,  but  still  in  great 
cows  we  will  notice  nearly  as  many 
types  represented. 

The  Holstein-Friesians  in  their  na¬ 
tive  home  may  be  considered  a  general- 
purpose  animal,  and  they  are  still  han¬ 
dled  to  that  end,  namely,  milk,  veal  and 
beef.  In  this  country,  however,  I  think 
breeders  have  somewhat  departed  from 
this  line,  and  are  really  considering  the 
element  of  beef  a  secondary  matter, 
chough  it  cannot  be  said  that  animals  of 
this  breed  do  not  make  profitable  feed¬ 
ers.  After  their  days  in  the  dairy  are 
passed  it  iis  better  to  realize  a  fair  mar¬ 
gin  of  profit  upon  a  good  beef  carcass 
than  it  would  be  were  that  characteristic 
not  present.  I  recently  sold  from  my 
herd  a  purebred  cow,  that  has  been  one 
of  the  greatest  dairy  producers  I  have 
ever  owned,  having  produced  in  a  single 
year  over  20,000  pounds  of  milk  and  700 
pounds  butter  fat,  and  with  an  official 
butter  record  for  one  week  of  22.1 
pounds.  This  cow  conformed  to  the 
milk  and  beef  form,  and  upon  selling 
her  at  15  years  old  she  weighed  1,605 
pounds  and  brought  a  nice  little  sum  for 
beef.  I  only  mention  this  to  show  that 
such  animals  may  be  used  for  both  pur¬ 
poses  to  a  good  profit.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  it  should  be  the  aim  of  breeders  to 
perpetuate  the  milk  and  beef  form,  with 
due  regard  to  both  temperament  and 
form,  and  such  being  the  case  I  think  it 
possible  istill  to  increase  the  yield  with¬ 
out  damage  to  the  beef  tendency. 

I  cannot  urge  the  importance  of  breed¬ 
ing  for  beef,  only  in  an  incidental  way, 
as  I  should  certainly  consider  this  a 
secondary  matter.  It  must  not  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  terms  in  use  by  the  Hol¬ 
stein-Friesian  Association  in  distin¬ 
guishing  animalis  of  the  different  types 
that  we  do  not  find  animals  of  marked 
superiority  for  dairy  purposes,  in  the 
beef  form  as  well  as  in  the  milk  form, 
two  types  directly  opposite  each  other 
so  far  as  structural  form  is  concerned. 
For  a  general-purpose  animal  the  beef 
or  even  the  beef  and  milk  form,  would 
in  my  opinion  be  the  more  profitable 
from  the  beef-producing  standpoint; 
still  I  should  consider  it  a  great  mistake 
for  our  breeders  to  follow  this  line  of 
breeding,  for  I  believe  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  of  less  persistence,  and  I  believe 
that  the  milk  and  beef  form  conforms 
to  the  needs  of  the  average  dairy  farmer. 

Rosendale,  Wis.  w.  .t.  oii.t.ett. 


Farrowing  Sows.— In  regard  to  Mr. 
Morse’s  trouble  with  his  sows  at  farrowing 
time,  wiil  say  when  I  first  started  in  the 
hog  business  I  had  three  to  farrow  the 
same  time.  I  did  about  as  Mr.  Morse  dfd; 
went  to  se.e  them  at  all  times  of  day  or 
night.  I  did  not  have  very  good  luck  with 
them.  I  made  a  resolution  then  if  they 
could  not  take  care  of  their  young  I  would 
get  in  some  other  business,  so  next  time 
I  cleaned  their  pens,  fed  them  at  regular 
times,  paid  no  more  attention  to  them 
otherwise,  and  have  had  the  best  of  good 
luck  since.  The  sow  Mr.  Morse  spoke  of 
in  the  next  pen  thought  he  was  hurting 
the  pigs.  That  started  the  other  one  going 
A  hog  has  more  instinct  than  any  other 
animal.  I  have  watched  sows  farrow;  if 
a  pig  would  go  around  on  the  back  she 
would  give  two  or  three  grunts;  the  pig 
would  walk  right  around  to  place  and  take 
a  teat.  If  you  want  good  luck  with  your 
pigs  leave  them  alone  the  first  week.  I 
keep  all  my  sows  running  together  in  warm 
weather;  in  cold  weather  in  pens  side  by 
side.  J.  D.  DATES. 


EW-YORKER. 
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TnOIJ8AND8  OF 

Pro8PEROIJ8  Dairymen 

POINT  TO  TilE 

L.  S. 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A&  THE  CAU8E 

or 

THEIR  SIJCCE68 


If  you  wish  to  read  their 
letters,  write  for  cataiogue 


For  Western  Customers,  we  transfer 
our  separators  from  Chicago,  I.a  Crosse, 
Minneapolis,  Sioux  City,  and  Omaha. 
Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

TOMOHTFARM  MACHlllECO. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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More  Cow  Money 

You  can  invest  in  nothing  that  will  bring 
you  larger  cash  returns  than  the 

EMPIRE 

Cream  Separator 

Guaranteed  to  turn  more  easily,  to  last  longer, 
to  be  more  easily  cleaned,  to  give  less  trouble 
and  to  be  more  satisfactory  in  every  way  than 
any  other  separator.  Simplest  In  construction. 
Investigate  our  claims— ask  any  Empire  user. 
Handsome  Catalogue  Free. 

empire  cream  separator  company, 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.  Chicago,  III. 


A  aUlCK,  SHARP  CUT 

I  hurtsmuchlessthanabraiseicmsbortear 

II  CpEHORWIWS  (^rroNElilFE' 

'  I  the  safest,  i^ulck,  sharp  cut.  Cuts  from  foojr 
sides  at  once.  CaiiDot  enuh  bruise  or  tear* 
Most  humane  method  of  dehorning  known* 
)rook  highest  award  World’s  Fair,  Writ* 
for  free  circolam  beforo  buying. 

M.  T.  PHILLIPS,  Box  18,  Pomeroy,  Pa. 


DE  LAVAL 

CREIM  SEPUATORS 

As  much  better  than  imitating 
separators  as  such  separators 
are  better  than  setting  systems. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  name  of 
nearest  local  agent. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

74  Cortlandt  Street,  I  Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 
NEW  YORK.  I  CHICAGO. 


Wilder’s  Stanchion 

—being  an  Improvement 
over  Smith’s.  Lightest, 
strongest,  quickest,  safest 
Stanchion  made.  Has  steel 
latch  and  automatic  lock. 
Becomes  stationary  when 
open.  Animal  cannot  turn 
it  in  backing  out.  Made  of 
best  seasoned  hard  wood. 
Pins  for  f  astenlngwlth  every 
Stanchion.  Send  for  testi¬ 
monials.  Wilder— STRONG 
Monroe,  Mich. 


THE  CHAIN-HANGING 

Cattle  Stanchion 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  1  Ilnstrated 
Circular  and  Price  free  on  application.  Manufactured 
by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON,  Forestville,  Conn. 


Grind  46  Bus.  Baskets  Ear  Corn  Hour. 


$i0.75  We  have  six  sizes  of^weep  Mllls^t  the  followdng_  prices^ 


>13— $16.50  $17.25  $17.95  $20.65  $23.25. 

,  H  This  improved  Wolverine  Bull  Bearing,  Triple  Geared  Grinding  mill. 

HDIICUCC  Alin  ODIlinC  com  in  any  condition;  shelled  com, 
UnUdllLd  ARII  UHimiw  ire,  barley,  Kalllr  com,  etc.  Makes  coarse, 
n  75  yS  medium  or  tine  feed  as  desired.  Produces  an  even  and  uniform  product. 

I  O'  m  J  It  is  made  of  the  very  best  material  money  can  buy.  The  gears  are  extra 

heavy  and  will  flADAPITV  Tbis  is  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of 
stand  any  strain.  l#Ar  Awl  I  Is  grinding  mills.  We  have  tested  this  one 
under  all  conditions  with  all  kinds  and  quality  of  grains.  Our  statement  Is 
la  guarantee.  If  the  corn  is  dry,  and  the  team  makes  five  rounds  per  minute  this  mill 
■will  crush  and  grind  46  bush,  baskets  of  ear  corn  per  hour.  If  the  team  makes  three  rounds 
Ipor  minute  it  will  grind  |  IPUT  IIDACT  lightest  draft  sweep  mill  known. 

I'^8  bus.  baskets  per  hour.  LlUn  I  IHlAl  I  ■  This  Is  so  because  It  Is  tilled  with  specially 
Imade  hardened  steel  AMD  ACCCR  IHhe  mill  does  not  do  just  as  we  claim,  and  does 
iBall  Bearings.  UUll  Urikll  not  grind  more  than  any  two-horse  mill  made  by  any 

other  manutaclurer  of  any  construction,  of  any  size  buhrs;  If  the  ml  II  Is  not  made  on  more  scien¬ 
tific  principles;  If  It  does  not  grind  a  more  uniform  quality  of  teed  and  If  It  Is  not  better  In  every 
way  than  any  other  sweep  mill.  It  may  be  returned  to  us  at  our  expense  within  three  days  of  the 
time  you  receive  It.  Test  It  In  comparison  with  AMT  T|||C  AD  HIIT  and  send  It  to  us  and  wewlll  mal< 
any  other  mill  and  keep  the  one  which  la  best.  UU  I  I  I1IO  All  UU  I  you  our  special  farm  machinery 
catalogue.  Don't  buy  a  grinding  mill  of  any  kind  until  you  get  It.  It  Is  sure  to  save  you  money. 

MARVIN  SMITH  CO.,  16-18  SO.  CLINTON  STREET.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


J  J 


.22  CALIBER.  RIM  FIRE  CARTRIDGES. 

Winchester  .22  Caliber  Cartridges  shoot  when  you  want 
them  to  and  where  you  point  your  gun.  Buy  the  time- 
tried  Winchester  make,  having  the  trade-mark  “  H  ” 
stamped  on  the  head.  They  cost  only  a  few  cents  more 
a  box  than  the  unreliable  kind,  but  they  are  dollars  better. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE. 
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Christmas  Presents  For  All 


Christmas  time  is  spending  time.  Jolly  old  St.  Nick  can  success¬ 
fully  manipulate  the  key  to  our  purses  when  all  other  attempts  fail. 

Let  us  suggest  the  advisability  of  buying  all  your  Christmas  presents 
from  the  largest  and  most  reliable  stock  in  the  world  selling  direct  to 
the  user  and  saving  you  the  jobbers’,  dealers’  and  agents’  profits. 

Our  prices  are  always  the  same  —  the  lowest.  We  cannot  take 
advantage  of  the  liberal  Christmas  spirit  and  advance  our  prices  as 
some  do,  for  our  regular  catalogue  figures  must  stand  for  all  seasons. 
We  can  send  you  everything  you  want  in  one  shipment,  saving 
you  endless  effort  and  delay  in  buying  from  several  sources. 

By  purchasing  your  entire  Christmas  needs  from  us  we  believe 
you  will  save  almost  one-third  of  the  regular  Christmas  prices  you 
would  pay  elsewhere. 

It  is  easy  to  order  from  our  1128-page  Catalogue  No.  72,  with  fine 
pictures  of  the  articles  you  desire,  and  you  can  do  it  all  in  one  evening 
with  scarcely  any  effort. 

Once  your  order  is  mailed  you  need  not  think  of  it  again  until  you 
get  the  goods,  for  we  will  take  care  of  it  promptly  and  carefully, 
guaranteeing  safe  delivery  and  perfect  satisfaction. 

Your  neighbors  who  know  will  tell  you  it  is  a  pleasure  to  deal 
with  us. 

We  mention  here  a  few  suggestions,  all  taken  from  our  Catalogue 
No.  72. 

Thousands  of  other  desirable  presents  for  every  member  of  the 
family,  from  the  hired  man  down  to  the  baby. 

If  you  have  never  seen  our  oig  catalogue  you  have  missed  a  great  treat.  It’s  never  too  late  to  begin, 
however.  Fill  in  the  coupon  and  mail  to  us  to-day.  Don’t  wait  until  it  is  too  late  to  get  your  goods 
before  Christmas.  Although  the  catalogue  costs  us  almost  one  dollar  each,  we  make  no  charge  for  it, 
only  asking  you  to  send  15  cents  to  bear  part  of  the  postage  expense  of  sending  it. 

Montgomery  Ward  ^  Co., 

Michigan  Ave.,  Madison  G'  Washington  Sts.,  Chicago 

32  years  World’s  Headquarters  for  Everything. 


For  Men : 

Pair  of  slippers. 

Smoking  jacket. 
Smoking  set. 

Half  dozen  dress 
shirts. 

Half  dozen  colored 
shirts. 

Silk  umbrella. 

Pair  of  gloves. 

Dozen  initial  handker¬ 
chiefs. 

Morris  chair. 

For  Women: 

A  pretty  apron. 

Dress  pattern. 

Wrap  or  bonnet. 

Toilet  set. 

Manicure  set. 

Sewing  machine. 

Piano  or  organ. 

Hat. 

Handkerchiefs. 

Pair  of  fine  shoes. 


Shaving  cabinet. 
Leather  couch. 
Shaving  set. 

Neckties. 

Match  box. 

Suit  case. 

Watch  charm  or  fob. 
Half  dozen  pairs  half 
hose. 

Pair  of  suspenders. 
Pocket  or  bill  book. 

A  good  warm  cap. 
Heavy  overcoat. 
Muffler. 

Books. 

Leather  purse. 

A  new  carpet  or  rug. 
Piece  of  cut  glass. 
Tableware. 

Pair  of  glasses. 

Warm  mittens. 
Medicine  cabinet. 

Easy  chair. 

Bible. 

Cut  glass  flower  vase. 
Jewelry. 


Fleece  lined  mittens. 
Warm  overshoes. 
Magnifying  glass  for 
reading  purposes. 

A  pair  of  boots. 
Buckskin  mittens. 
Sweater. 

Banjo  or  guitar. 

Box  of  collars. 
Meerschaum  pipe. 

Box  of  cigars. 

Shot  gun. 

Cigar  Jar. 

Hunting  Jacket. 

Silverware. 

Fine  clock. 

Bronze  parlor  o  r  n  a- 
ment. 

Set  furs. 

Up-to-date  suit  or 
jacket. 

New  stove. 

Dining  table. 

Box  stationery. 

Talking  machine. 

Pair  of  gloves. 
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Cut  this  slip  out  and  send.it  with  15c  in  stamps  Today. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Chicago.  '70 

Enclosed  find  15  cents  for  partial  postage  on  catalogue  No.  I 
as  advertised  in  Rural  New  Yorker. 


Name- 


(Be  sure  and  write  very  plainly.) 


Postoffice- 


Route  No.. 


-County. 


-State. 


TOMORROW 


Is  not  the  time.  Send  Today,  if  yon  wish  to  obtain 
this  beautiful  bronze  parlor  clock  FREEian  order 
for  20  lbs.  of  New  Crop,  60c.  Tea,  or  20  lbs.  HakiiiK 
Powder,  45c.  a  lb.,  or  an  assorted  order  Teas  and  B.  1’., 
or  60  lbs.  Homosa  Coffee,  88c.  a  lb. 

c:oiiPO!VS,  which  can  be  exchanged  for  many 
M»ir»iHcoiit  I'remiiiins,  given  with  every  25c. 
worth  of  Tea,  Coffee,  Baking  Powder,  Spices  and 
Extracts. 

Send  todajr  for  our  Fremlum  List,  prices  and  directions. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co.,  Box  290, 31-33  Ve8eySt.,N.Y. 


THE  seo.ooo 


BLIZZARD  AND  HORSE  ICE  CALKS. 

Sharpen  your  own  horse.  No  waiting  at  the  smith’s. 
Xifbcral  prices  to  agents.  8.  W.  Kent,Cazenovia,N.Y. 

Straight  Straw,  Rye  andWheatThrasher 

D  1  It*  a  a  '  I '  ^  ^ 


Combined  with  Spl 
and  Wheat  T 


ilke-Tooth  Oat 
'brasher. 

Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Rye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  It  again  in  perfect 
bundles.Can  be  changed 
In  tlfteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  Send  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  GUANT-FEUBI9  COMPANY,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

SCTENTIFIC  GKINOING  JVIILji.S  grind  Com 
In  the  ear,  or  Grain  in  any  form.  Strong,  exact, 
reliable.  Catalogue  D  mailed  free. 

FOOS  MFG.  00..  Sptingfleld,  Ohio. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

,  "Wc  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
W  2  ils  in  America.  We 
Q'  .rantee  our  patent 
C  ooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
b  ;  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO, 

HAVANA,  lU. 


DAN  PATCH  hWA 

CHAMPION  HARNESS  HORSE  of  the  WORLD 

EATS 

3  FEEDS  ^  ONE  CENT‘S 

EVERYDAY. 

'ToleniHtioiuI  Slpck  Food”  greatly  aids  Digestion  and  Assimilation  so  that  More  Nutrition  is  obtained 
from  all  grain  eaten.  It  "tonea  up”  and  Permanently  Strengthens  the  entire  system  and  Purifies  the 
Blood  so  that  disease  is  prevented.  Every  $3.50  pail  of  ■Tnlemilional  Stock  Food”  is  positively  guaran¬ 
teed  to  save  $7.00  worth  of  grain.  It  will  cause  your  Race  Horse  to  have  more  speed  and  endurance.  It 
will  make  your  Carriage  Horses  healthy,  fat  and  beautiful.  It  will  give  your  Show  Horses  more  life  and 
action  and  make  them  glossy.  It  will  make  your  Work  Horses  strong,  healthy  and  of  great  endurance. 

'  Jt  will  make  your  SuUions  and  Brood  Mares  surer,  and  your  colts  will  be  better  and  grow  and  develop 
more  rapidly.  "InlemalioDal  Slock  Food"  Is  absolutely  hannless  even  if  taken  into  the  human  system.  It  is 
prepared  from  Roots,  Herbs,  Seeds  and  Barks  and  is  fed  in  small  amounts  as  an  addition  to  the  regular  grain 
allowance.  It  is  equally  profitable  when  fed  to  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Colts,  Calves,  I.ambs  or  Pigs.  It 
will  make  you  a  large  extra  profit  when  fed  to  your  stock  for  Growing,  Fattening  or  Working.  It  will  indrease 
milk  IS  to  25  per  cent,  in  Cows,  Mares,  Sows  or  Ewes,  and  only  costs  FEEDS  for  ONE  CENT."**  A 
Djn  Patch  colt  commanded  $5,000  at  eight  months  of  age.  He  looked  like  a  yearling  and  was  beautiful ,  strong 
I  and  vigorous.  The  dam  was  fed  ‘Tnfereafional  Stock  Food”  before  and  after  foaling,  and  the  colt  as  soon  as  it 
would  ea.t.  Dan  Patch  became  the  World’s  Champion  Harness  Horse  nine  months  after  commencing  to  eat 
’TntenUtioDsl  Stock  Food"  every  day.  If  it  is  good  for  such  horses  don’t  you  think  it  would  psy  you  to  test 
it  on  yours?  Our  "International  Stock  Food  Farm”  contains  650  acres,  12  miles  from  Minneapolis,  anil 
on  it  we  own  Dan  Patch  1;56X.  Directum  2:05  Id',  Roy  Wilkes  2 :06M,  aiidaband  of  brood  mares.  They  all 
eat  "International  Stock  Find"  every  day.  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS  and  SUBSTITUTES.  There  are  many 
worthless  imitations  on. the  market,  put  out  by  people  who  seem  to  think  that  the  way  to  start  a  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  steal  as  much  as  they  can  from  some  prominent  firm.  Ns  chemlsl  can  tioariic  toA  oame  Allot  ibi  ioAredi- 
enltuieA  iQ-tuteroalioDal  Slock  Food,"  elc..  ooA  tor  chemitl  or  mtouUclurcr  cliimlod  lo  do  oomutl  k<  on  idaoromui  or  o  FoUilier* 

A  BEAUTIFUL  DAN  PATCH  PICTURE  FREE 

Wehavea  very  fine,  large  lithograph  of  Dan  Patch  with  the  great  driver,  M.  E.  McHenry,  in  sulky 
’  This  Lithograph,  Printed  in  Six  Brilliant  Colors,  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  attractive  lior^e 
pictures  ever  published.  It  is  21x28  and  printed  on  heavy  paper  suitable  for  framing. 

Will  Mail  You  One  Copy  Free,  postage  prepaid.  If  You  will  Answer  Two  Questions. 

1  at.— Name  This  Paper.  2d.— State  How  Much  Stock  You  Own. 

Answer  these  questions  in  a  letter  or  on  a  postal  card  and  we  will  mail  at  once. 

^  Write  St  once  before  the  oiler  is  withdrawn.  address.... 


W«PK**J  AtawA  Fttad  (■  A>k«  W»rl4. 

fiapUal  h»M  U. 


■/  Inlerflalional  Slock  food  Co. 


HINItCArOLtS.  MINN..U.  S.  A. 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Uider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  but  if  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  In  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-flve  years,  which  is  proof 
that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 


Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


85  Warren  St..  New  York. 
239  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 


692  Craig  St.,  Montreal.  P.  Q. 
Tenlente-Uey  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 
22  Pitt  St.,  Sy'DNEY,  N.  8.  W. 


40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

40  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


JiSLl 


THE 


STANDARD  BY  WHICH  ROOFING 
QUALITY  IS  JUDGED." 


RUBEROID 

TMOE  MARK  fttaiSTCRCD 

ROOFING 

THE  PIONEER  WEATHER-PROOF  AND  ELASTIC  ROOFING. 
WEARING  QUALITIES  UNEQUALED  BY  ANY  OTHER  ROOFING. 
WATER-PROOF.  ACID-PROOF.  FIRE-RESISTING. 


MANUFAOYURBO  AOUSUV  MV 

Xhe  Standard  Paint  Company, 

100  WILLIAM  tTSEET.  NEW  VORK.  CHICAGO  OFRCE,  188. 190  MADItOH  ST. 


Leave  Off  Chopping^ 

wasting  your  time  and  strength  It  Is  easy  i 
work— turning  tho  wood  pile  into  money  or 
keeping  up  your  own  flres  with  ' 

Freeman’s 


sy,  perfect 
rklng  machines 


Eels; 
wori 

of  varied  patterns 
and  right  prices. 
We  also  make  the 
famous  Freeman 
Windmills,  Corn 
Sheller8,Keed  Cut¬ 
ters,  etc. 

Ask  for  our  cata¬ 
logue  102 

,  S.  FREEMAN  &  SONS 
MFG.  CO., 

I  Racine,  Wisconsin. 


Quaker  City 

Grinding  Mills 

crush  and  ^rind  ear  corn,  mixinjj  in  as 
wanted  all  small  g^rains,  and  do  it  fast* 
er  and  easier  than  any  other.  )3aU 
bearings  make  light  running  Make 
an  excellent  table  meal  Time  given 
to  prove  these  things.  If  you  are  not 
satisfied  return  and  we  pay  charges. 
87th  Annual  Catalog  free.  We  seU  rasandgaeolmeengloesand  other  powerf. 

Tne  A.  W.  SlfouD  Go..  ^  a  urdolpi  rii: 


of  family  meal  or 
ear  corn  and  grains 


FAST  GRINDING 

makes  famous  the  p,.gnc||  Butf 

and  Attrition  Mills  ■  imported 

Frencti  burr.  None  to  compare  in  tspeed 

or  character  of  work  is  tbcftuaraQlee. 

Sold  on  1 5  dnyft  l  Hal. 

All  aizes  and  etjlee.  Catalogue  free. 

Sprout  Waldron  &  Co. 

Box  214,  Muncy,  Pa^ _ 


All  Grinding 

Ear  corn,  with  or  without 
husks,  and  all  grains  ground 
1  I  p— — -I  line  or  coarse  as 
J  jiTv!  I  wanted  with  the 

?*KELLY 

DUPLEX 
Grinding  Mills. 

They  never  choke.  Double  cob 
breakers  and  double  set  burrs  give  greatest  speed,  'fake  lit¬ 
tle  power,  any  kind.  Strong  ana  durable.  4  sizes.  Catalog  tree. 

THE  O.  S.  KELLY  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  1 18  W est  W ater  St.,  Sy racuse,N.  Y  • 


Send  it 
Back. 

Try  it  thoroughly  on 
small  grains,  shelled  — 
corn,  ear  corn,  all  feed  stuffs  mixed, 
then  return  at  our  expense  if  you  are 
not  satisfied  that  you  can  grind  easier, 
better  and  faster  than  any  other  mill  with  the 

NEW  HOLLAND 

COB  AND  FEED  MILL. 

That’s  our  guarantee  and  the  way  we  sell. 
The  machine  does  the  work.  Made  In  3  sizes, 
adapted  to  an  v  feeder’s  needs  and  to  any  kind 
of  power.  Write  for  catalogue.  Mailed  free. 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO., 
Box  1  16,  New  Holland,  Pa. 
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$1  PER  YEAR. 


THE  BOOM  IN  RUBBER  CULTURE. 

How  the  Rubber  Is  Gathered  and  Prepared. 

The  consumption  of  rubber  bas  enormously  increas¬ 
ed  of  late  owing  to  its  extensive  use  in  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances,  for  tires  on  many  forms  of  road  vehicles,  and 
in  the  arts  generally.  The  consequent  rapid  appre¬ 
ciation  in  price  of  the  crude  article  has  set  on  foot  a 
multitude  of  speculative  enterprises  in  the  form  of 
stock  companies  for  the  cultivation  of  rubber  trees  in 
Mexico,  Central  America,  Porto  Rico 
and  the  Philippines.  These  companies 
advertise  largely,  and  issue  boom  litera¬ 
ture  filled  with  glowing  estimates  of 
profits  to  investors,  based  largely  on 
misconception  if  not  actual  ignorance  of 
the  conditions  needed  for  the  growth 
and  proper  development  of  rubber-pro¬ 
ducing  plants.  The  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  issued  in 
Bulletin  No.  49,  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus¬ 
try,  a  timely  account  of  experiments  to 
date  in  the  culture  of  the  Central 
American  rubber  trees,  which  may  go 
far  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  those  daz¬ 
zled  by  prospects  of  illimitable  and 
quickly  realized  profits  to  be  gained  in 
rubber  planting. 

RUBBER  A  SCARCE  PRODUCT.— 

Many  plants  growing  naturally  in  tem¬ 
perate  and  warm  climates  produce  milky 
juices  that  coagulate  on  exposure  to  the 
air  or  various  chemicals,  but  only  the 
latex  or  milky  sap  found  in  the  bark 
cells  of  a  few  trees  or  woody  climbers 
native  to  the  tropics  retains  sufficient 
elasticity  when  hardened  to  be  of  com¬ 
mercial  value.  Rubber  appears  to  be  a 
vital  secretion  of  the  plant,  and  floats  in 
minute  globules  in  the  latex  just  as  the 
globules  of  butter  do  in  milk  until  sep¬ 
arated  by  churning,  but  is  not  known  to 
be  of  any  special  physiological  service 
to  the  plant  in  which  it  is  produced. 

Rubber  trees  may  be  induced  to  grow 
vigorously  under  various  horticultural 
conditions  and  yet  not  produce  enough 
rubber  to  pay  for  tapping.  The  whole 
subject  of  rubber  culture  is  still  in  the 
early  experimental  stage,  to  be  worked 
out  by  patient  and  costly  experiment, 
and  is  not  yet  a  fit  subject  for  invest¬ 
ment  by  those  looking  for  summary 
profits. 

AMERICAN  RUBBER  TREES.— The 
American  rubber  plants  of  commercial 
importance  belong  to  two  genera  of  for¬ 
est  trees.  The  most  important  species 
are  Castilla  elastica,  found  throughout 
Central  America,  northward  to  tropical 
Mexico,  and  Hevea  Brasiliensis,  the  Para 
rubber  tree,  which  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  Amazon  Valley.  The  last 
named  is  a  huge  forest  tree,  the  trunk 
attaining  a  diameter  of  three  or  more 
feet,  and  until  lately  has  been  the  source 
of  most  of  the  rubber  imported  into  the  United  States. 
But  few  attempts  have  been  made  to  cultivate  Hevea 
except  in  British  India,  where  experiments  have  been 
going  on  since  1877,  with  little  prospects  for  commer¬ 
cially  profitable  results.  The  culture  of  Castilla  is 
now  being  exploited  to  a  considerable  extent  by  in¬ 
dividuals  and  corporations  in  Central  America  and 
Mexico.  Enough  has  been  done  to  render  it  evident 
that  the  tree  can  he  easily  propagated  from  seeds  or 
cuttings,  and  that  it  may  be  made  to  grow  thriftily 
under  many  conditions  not  conducive  to  the  produc¬ 


tion  of  rubber  in  very  large  commercial  quantities. 

WHAT  THE  TREE  REQUIRES.— It  has  always 
been  assumed  that  rubber  trees  needed  a  continuously 
humid  climate,  but  it  is  found  the  milk  is  richer  in 
rubber  and  more  abundant  during  seasons  of  moder¬ 
ate  drought.  The  seeds  are  quite  perishable,  and  will 
onl(y  grow  naturally  in  moist  shade,  but  young  trees 
established  in  the  open  in  comparatively  dry  locations 
promise  much  better  yields  than  those  grown  in  the 
shade  or  in  very  moist  situations.  It  therefore  be¬ 


comes  necessary  to  plant  and  care  for  rubber  trees 
much  as  we  do  young  orchards,  until  they  are  ready 
to  tap  at  about  eight  years  old.  The  trees  are  best 
planted  about  10  feet  apart,  so  that  they  will  grow 
with  upright  trunks.  The  regions  naturally  adapted 
to  rubber  production  are  much  more  limited  than  has 
been  claimed  and  would-be  investors  would  do  well 
to  look  up  all  reliable  data  before  committing  them¬ 
selves.  Investigation  concerning  the  real  factors  con¬ 
trolling  rubber  production  has  scarcely  begun.  It 
seems  to  be  demonstrated  that  rubber  trees  can  be 


grown  where  their  special  needs  are  supplied  with  the 
promise  of  profitable  yields,  but  the  same  expert  care 
and  knowledge  is  needed  as  in  staple  horticultural 
operations.  The  chances  are  that  heavily  capitalized 
companies  undertaking  to  plant  rubber  trees  in  un¬ 
tried  localities  will  meet  with  more  failures  than  suc¬ 
cesses.  Fig.  309,  kindly  loaned  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,'  shows  the  native  method  of  tapping  the 
Central  American  rubber  trees.  The  latex  or  rubber¬ 
bearing  milk  is  not  a  tnie  sap  carrying  nutrition 
throughout  the  tree  but  is  a  special  se¬ 
cretion  contained  in  fine  vertical  tubes 
in  the  bark.  Boring  and  suction  devices 
cause  only  a  limited  flow,  so  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  lay  the  bark  open  in  long  slant¬ 
ing  incisions  as  shown  in  the  cut.  This 
is  accomplished  with  a  machete,  an  im¬ 
plement  formed  like  a  long  heavy  corn 
knife,  indispensable  to  the  worker  in 
tropical  forests.  The  Brazilian  tree  is 
tapped  in  about  the  same  manner,  while 
the  Ficus  or  African  rubber  plant  is 
often  cut  in  sections. 

IN  THE  AMAZON  VALLEY.— In  187S 
the  writer  spent  several  months  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Amazon,  and  was  detained 
some  weeks  by  the  failure  of  a  steam¬ 
boat  connection  in  a  little  rubber-gath¬ 
ering  settlement  on  a  tributary  river 
nearly  1,400  miles  from  the  sea.  To 
while  away  the  time  frequent  excursions 
were  made  in  company  with  the  native 
rubber  collectors,  who  lived  in  the  most 
primitive  way  imaginable.  With  the 
exception  of  the  ever-ready  machete  all 
appliances  used  for  gathering  and  curing 
rubber  were  either  direct  gifts  from  na¬ 
ture  or  of  the  simplest  possible  construc¬ 
tion.  Amazon  rubber  hunters,  as  a  rule, 
are  outfitted  in  advance  by  the  various 
rubber  exporting  companies.  They  are 
charged  outrageous  prices  for  the  cheap¬ 
est  supplies  and  are  kept  in  never-end¬ 
ing  debt  by  a  system  of  peonage  and 
constant  extortion.  As  a  rule,  they 
are  cheerful  and  industrious  in  their 
calling,  and  being  well  versed  in  local 
woodcraft,  are  capital  forest  companions. 
Every  hunter  at  the  beginning  of  the 
dry  season  searches  out  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  trees  which,  on  affixing  his  mark, 
become  his  property  for  the  season.  As 
the  forest  is  a  trackless  tangle  he  cuts 
a  path  from  tree  to  tree,  laying  out  his 
route  in  circuitous  form  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage. 

LONELY  TRAMPS.— In  the  Amazon 
Valley,  lying  almost  on  the  line  of  the 
Equator,  the  days  and  nights  are  of 
equal  length  throughout  the  year.  The 
sun  rises  and  sets  at  six  o’clock  each 
day  with  startling  suddenness  to  anyone 
not  accustomed  to  equatorial  conditions. 
At  the  first  indication  of  light  we  would 
plunge  into  the  dark  forest,  picking  the 
way  along  the  slippery  tunnel-like  path', 
carrying  machetes,  guns  and  a  net  containing  several 
calabashes  or  gourds  of  about  a  gallon  capacity,  some 
empty  snail  shells  as  large  as  a  teacup,  a  ball  of  sticky 
clay,  and  an  exceedingly  simple  lunch  of  turtle  meat 
and  cassava  or  mandioca  meal.  On  reaching  a  rubber 
tree,  which  has  a  smooth  brown  trunk,  and  generally 
towers  up  through  the  leafage  until  lost  to  sight,  a 
fresh  V-shaped  cut  would  be  quickly  made  in  the 
bark,  or  the  edges  of  an  old  cut  not  yet  exhausted 
would  be  freshened  and  a  snail  shell  stuck  below  the 
angle  with  a  dab  of  clay.  The  "milk”  looks  just  like 
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rich  yellow  cream,  and  springs  out  at  once  when  the 
hark  is  cut,  but  soon  subsides  to  a  very  lazy  trickle. 
One  or  two  ounces  may  be  exuded  from  each  cut  before 
the  surface  glazes.  When  a  sufficient  number  of  trees 
was  tapped  a  return  was  made  to  the  first  one,  calcu¬ 
lating  to  reach  it  in  about  three  hours  after  tapping; 
the  milk  was  emptied  into  a  calabash,  the  shell  re¬ 
placed  to  catch  any  slight  further  dripping,  and  the 
trees  revisited  in  the  same  sequence  until  the  day’s 
output  was  collected.  We  would  seldom  get  more 
than  three  gallons,  which  was  about  all  that  could  be 
carried  in  the  cliumsy  calabashes. 

COAGULATING  THE  RUBBER. — On  arriving  home 
the  milk  was  poured  into  a  large  turtle  shell  of  the 
capacity  of  a  washtuh,  together  with  that  of  other  col¬ 
lections  in  partnership,  a  fire  kindled  and  fed  with 
dried  palm  nuts,  about  the  shape  and  size  of  a  lemon. 
A  large  funnel-like  vessel  of  clay  made  without  a  bot¬ 
tom  but  encircled  with  draft  holes  was  Inverted  over 
the  burning  nuts,  so  that  the  dense  yellow  fragrant 
smoke  was  confined  to  a  column  three  inches  across. 
One  of  the  stay-at-home  natives  then  took  a  paddle¬ 
shaped  implement  made  of  hard  wood,  and  disposing 
himself  comfortably,  would  alternately  dip  the  paddle 
in  the  milk,  hold  it  in  the  smoke,  turning  it  over  and 
over  for  a  few  seconds  until  the  coating  hardened  into 
a  film  of  honey-colored  rubber.  This  was  repeated 
until  the  pad  of  rubber  amounted  to  four  or  five 
pounds,  when  it  was  cut  down  one  side  and  placed 
under  shelter  to  cure.  This  forms  the  famous  Para 
rubber — ^the  best  in  the  world.  It  is  worth  consider¬ 
ably  over  $1  a  pound  now,  though  much  l|ess  at  the 
time  mentioned.  A  gallon  of  milk  yields  about  two 
pounds  of  rubber.  The  poor  hunters  could  make  tol¬ 
erable  incomes  if  they  were  fairly  treated.  The  occu¬ 
pation  as  at  present  conducted  is  rather  unhealthy, 
and  not  free  from  the  dangers  incident  to  wild  coun¬ 
tries.  In  time  it  will  yieljd  to  improved  conditions, 
but  changes  take  place  slowly  in  the  far  interior  of 
South  America.  w.  v.  k. 


fl  PENNSYLVANIA  CELERY  FARM. 

TAPPING  ONE  OF  NATURE’S  POCKETS. 

Heavy  Fertilizing  in  a  Swamp. 

Papt  II. 

This  idea  of  regarding  the  “richest  soil  outdoors” 
as  only  the  plate  from  which  tlie  crop  eats  its  dinner, 
wihh  startle  many  farmers,  whose  idea  of  soil  culture 
is  to  put  fertility  slowly  into  the  soil  and  then  take  it 
out  again.  I  speak  of  this  fertilizing  which  Mr.  Niles 
has  done  so  that  we  may  understand  that  there  is  no 
cast-iron  rule  in  farming.  We  must  study  out  the 
method  and  plan  which  is  best  adapted  to  our  crop 
and  soil.  I  visited  this  valley  in  October,  saw  the  cel¬ 
ery  then  growing,  compared  it  with  other  crops  grown 
with  other  fertilizers  and  saw  the  figures.  There  can 
be  no  question  about  the  success  of  this  experiment 
both  as  regards  the  quality  of  the  crop  and  the  re¬ 
turns  from  it.  Up  to  November  10  there  had  been 
shipped  over  50,000  dozen  plants  from  30  acres,  which 
brought  about  20  cents  per  dozen— and  there  were 
more  to  follow!  As  most  celery  growers  know,  this 
has  been  a  hard  season,  but  Mr.  Niles  has  been  able 
to  push  his  crop  steadily  along,  since  there  has  never 
been  a  day  when  the  plants  did  not  have  close  at  hand 
a  full  supply  of  available  plant  food.  On  part  of  the 
field  Mr.  Niles  used  2,700  pounds  per  acre.  During 
this  cold  and  wet  season  we  have  all  known  crops 
which  we  supposed  were  well  fertilized  to  stand  still 
and  refuse  to  grow.  The  chief  reason  was  that  the 
fertilizer  used  contained  organic  forms  of  nitrogen, 
which  could  not  be  made  available  in  cold  or  sour 
soils.  This  celery  crop  did  not  stop  growing  because 
it  had,  close  at  hand,  a  supply  of  availahle  food  which 
fed  it  regardless  of  the  condition  of  the  soil.  Where 
low-grade  fertilizers  were  used  the  crop  was  expected 
to  obtain  part  of  its  nitrogen  from  the  natural  soil, 
and  in  a  season  like  the  past  this  was  almost  impos¬ 
sible.  One  advantage  of  stable  manure  in  such  soils 
is  that  it  “warms”  them  or  starts  bacterial  action,  so 
that  such  cold  soil  is  “cooked”  or  slowly  gives  up  its 
plant  food.  The  high-grade  fertilizer  is  already 
“cooked”  and  is  available  anywhere. 

It  will  be  said  that  3,000  pounds  of  fertilizer  per 
acre  is  very  expensive  manuring.  If  one  were  raising 
wheat  or  corn  it  would  not  pay,  but  when  such  celery 
gives  average  returns  of  $350  per  acre  the  cost  seems 
much  smaller.  Mr.  Niles  showed  us  an  acre  where 
lettuce  had  been  grown.  Last  year  this  acre  was 
rough  swamp.  It  cost  nearly  $100  to  fit  such  an  acre 
for  the  plow  and  harrow.  One  ton  of  fertilizer  was 
used.  The  seed  was  sown  on  July  28  and  shipping 
began  September  15.  Counting  the  small  crop  left  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  the  lettuce  from  this  acre  will 
bring  over  $900. 

Mr.  Niles  has  a  small  crop  of  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  pota¬ 
toes  growing  in  the  swamp.  This  variety  is  not  noted 
for  high  quality,  and  when  grown  on  heavy  soil  is 
quite  likely  to  be  soggy  and  hollow-hearted.  One 


would  think  they  would  surely  be  inferior  when 
grown  in  the  sour,  sticky  soil,  but  I  was  surprised  to 
find  them  firm  and  white,  with  not  a  speck  of  black 
heart.  These  potatoes  were  grown  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  on  which  the  celery  was  handled — with  a  heavy 
application  of  a  fertilizer  rich  in  potash,  without  con¬ 
sidering  the  natural  fertility  in  the  soil.  Mr.  Niles 
says  that  a  fair  crop  of  potatoes  can  be  grown  in  this 
swamp  soil  without  any  fertilizer  whatever,  but  that 
the  tuhers  are  watery  and  heavy. 

I  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  this  plan  of  using 
large  quantities  of  fertilizer  on  this  rich  land.  It  is 
the  keynote  of  Mr.  Niles’s  success  thus  far.  I  am  not 
advising  every  farmer  to  follow  the  same  plan  with 
every  crop.  That  would  be  absurd;  I  merely  give  the 
facts  about  this  celery  farm  in  this  particular  swamp. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  all  truck  growers,  or  those 
who  grow  crops  which  sell  at  a  high  price,  generally 
agree  that  it  pays  to  use  manure  or  plant  food  heavily 
— far  in  excess  of  what  the  crop  takes  out  of  the  soil. 
What  would  be  thought  of  a  feeder  who  expected  a 
steer  or  a  hog  to  make  one  pound  of  gain  for  each 
pound  of  food  consumed?  After  much  experimenting 
Mr.  Niles  concludes  that  his  best  results  are  obtained 
by  using  half  the  fertilizer  broadcast — before  planting. 
This  is  mixed  with  the  soil  by  using  a  spring-tooth 
harrow  set  to  work  about  three  inches  deep.  After 
this  has  been  done  the  ground  is  marked  out;  then  a 
Planet  Jr.  cultivator,  set  so  that  it  will  make  a  trench 
eight  to  10  inches  wide  and  four  to  five  inches  deep, 
is  run  over  the  marks  to  make  rows.  The  remaining 
fertilizer  is  then  sown  in  these  trenches,  after  which 
the  cultivator  teeth  are  reversed  and  roller  attached. 
When  this  is  run  up  and  dowu  the  rows  the  soil  is 
thrown  back,  covering  the  fertilizer  and  preparing  the 
ridge  for  setting  the  plants.  By  this  preparation  the 
cel^y  is'induced  to  root  deeper,  so  that  it  will  not  be 
injured  in  banking  up.  it.  w.  c. 


Bf\RN  PLANS  FOR  COWS. 

Any  breed  of  cows  may  be  crowded  in  too  small  a 
space  for  their  best  health  and  largest  production  of 


milk  and  butter.  Very  many  barns,  especially  the 
older  ones,  are  too  Ipw  between  joints  to  afford  ade¬ 
quate  air  space  without  putting  too  few  into  a  given 
fioor  area.  The  ventilation  will  be  better  and  it  will 
be  in  every  way  better  to  have  more  height  in  the 
stable.  I  would  never  build  one  less  than  10  feet,  and 
12  is  still  better  yet.  A  perfectly  safe  rule  is  to  give 
each  cow  one  cubic  foot  of  air  space  to  each  pound  of 
live  weight.  But  this  presupposes  a  stable  fairly  well 
ventilated.  To  comply  with  this  rule  would  require  in 
a  stable  for  12  cows  from  7,000  to  12,000  cubic  feet, 
according  to  breed  of  cows  kept.  If  the  stable  was  10 
feet  high  it  should  have  from  700  to  1,200  feet  of  floor 
space.  Of  course  thousands  of  cows  are  housed  much 
more  closely  than  this,  and  are  kept  in  comparatively 
good  health  and  with  good  production,  but  such  cows 
are  usually  turned  out  of  doors  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  each  day.  I  have  been  in  the  stable  of  a 
large  breeder  of  Holstein  cattle  which  was  not  an  inch 
more  than  seven  feet  in  height,  and  the  cows  were 
very  closely  crowded  together.  But  the  owner  told 
me  he  did  not  keep  them  housed  at  all  during  the  day, 
and  he  was  a  great  stickler  for  exercise.  It  is  less 
trouble  to  care  for  them,  they  will  consume  less  food, 
yield  larger  production  and  be  healthier  if  given  am¬ 
ple  room  in  a  thoroughly  ventilated  stable  and  then 
housed  continually. 

If  a  man  has  12  1,000-pound  cows  he  will  then  re¬ 
quire  1,200  feet  of  floor  space,  or  a  stable  30x40,  or  ot 
some  other  proportion  to  give  the  same  area.  If  he 
put  them  in  a  single  row  along  one  side  he  will  have 
them  three  feet  apart  with  a  four-foot  alley  at  one 
end.  But  I  would  not  like  this  arrangement.  I  would 
much  prefer  putting  them  in  two  rows  across  the 
stable,  heads  in,  putting  them  three  feet  apart.  This 
would  leave  a  12-foot  alley  along  one  side,  which 
would  be  very  convenient  for  hauling  out  the  manure. 


which  should  be  done  every  day.  Some  advise  giving 
each  cow  a  box  stall,  but  I  do  not  like  the  ordinary 
box  stall.  Where  the  cow  can  turn  around,  no  matter 
how  much  bedding  is  used  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
keep  them  clean.  It  is  well  to  have  one  or  two  box 
stalls  for  cows  about  to  calve,  or  for  sick  cows,  but  I 
would  have  none  of  them  for  ordinary  use.  By  giving 
the  two  rows  of  cows  31  feet,  including  feeding  alley, 
which  is  Plenty,  there  would  still  be  left  nine  feet  on 
one  end  by  18  feet  to  driveway  which  would  make 
two  box  stalls  of  good  size.  The  cows  should  be  so 
kept  as  to  be  least  liable  to  injury  while  lying  down 
by  having  adjoining  cows  step  on  teats,  tails,  legs  or 
udder.  One  of  my  neighbors  lost  his  best  cow  with  a 
broken  leg,  by  having  it  stepped  on  by  the  next  cow 
while  lying  in  the  stable.  And  then  one  should  not 
ignore  comfort,  for  comfort  has  a  cash  value  to  every 
man  who  keeps  cows.  It  is  important  to  reduce  to  the 
minimum  the  danger  of  spreading  tuberculosis  or 
other  diseases  by  the  cows  eating  from  each  other’s 
mangers  or  drinking  from  a  common  trough.  What 
is  wanted  is  cleanliness,  comfort,  safety  from  injury, 
immunity  from  disease  and  ease  in  caring  for  the 
wants  of  the  cows. 

The  stable  floor  may  be  of  plank,  brick,  cement  or 
mixed  clay  and  gravel.  If  good  stiff  clay  can  be  had, 
and  clean  gravel,  a  floor  made  of  two  parts  clay  and 
one  of  gravel,  thoroughly  mixed  and  well  pounded, 
when  of  proper  state  of  dryness,  will  make  a  floor 
which  I  prefer  to  all  others.  There  should  be  a  fall  of 
one-half  inch  to  a  foot  to  the  standing  floor  towards 
the  trench,  and  if  a  clay  and  gravel  floor  be  used  a 
plank  of  good  durable  wood  2x12  should  be  set  up  on 
edge  and  securely  bolted  to  the  back  of  3x3-inch 
pieces  firmly  driven  into  the  ground.  The  trench  may 
be  made  of  durable  planks,  but  cement  is  better.  Very 
few  trenches  are  made  deep  enough,  for  when  shallow 
the  cows  will  often  step  down  into  them  and  stand 
with  the  hind  feet  in  the  manure,  thus  making  it  hard 
to  keep  them  clean.  But  if  the  trench  is  not  less  than 
eight  or  10  inches  deep  the  cow  will  not  step  into  it 
except  by  accident,  will  never  stand  in  it  and  conse¬ 
quently  keep  much  cleaner.  If  the  trench  be  made  only 
wide  enough  to  fit  the  scoop  shovel  used  for  cleaning, 
it  will  be  found  better  than  if  made  wider. 

Whatever  the  material  of  floor  or  style  of  fastener 
or  stall  used  plenty  of  bedding  should  be  used  where 
it  is  obtainable;  it  adds  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the 
cows  and  helps  to  keep  them  clican.  The  plan  shown  ! 
at  Fig.  310  gives  arrangement  of  stalls,  feeding  alley 
and  box  stalls  with  driveway  for  cleaning  out  ma¬ 
nure.  The  doors  of  box  stalls  are  shown,  the  one 
opening  into  the  other,  but  if  preferred  the  back  one 
may  have  the  door  inside.  The  water  pipes  are  shown 
by  the  dotted  line  with  drinking  basins  in  each  two 
stalls,  and  a  supply  tank  at  A  or  B  as  convenient. 
This  supply  tank  is  fed  from  a  large  tank  or  from 
spring  as  desired.  The  silo  is  shown  outside  the 
stable,  but  so  placed  that  the  door  opens  into  the 
feeding  alley  and  still  leaves  a  window  for  lighting. 

If  the  basement  is  10  feet  and  the  posts  above  18  feet 
the  silo  may  be  made  30  feet  deep  by  excavating  a 
little  for  the  bottom,  or  by  running  the  roof  up  upon 
the  roof  of  stable  a  few  feet,  thus  making  it  necessary 
to  have  silo  but  10  feet  square.  If  the  walls  of  this 
stable  are  made  of  stones  they  need  not  be  over  18 
inches  thick  and  in  this  case  the  driveway  would  he 
only  nine  instead  of  12  feet.  The  box  stalls  would  be 
6x9  feet,  which  would  stilj  give  plenty  of  room. 

J.  s.  WOODWARD. 

QUESTIONS  ABOUT  POP  CORN. 

How  much  pop  corn  ought  I  to  plant  to  the  acre?  Men¬ 
tion  a  good  kind  to  plant.  Will  all  pop  corn  pop  the  same 
year  it  is  grown?  Ought  the  soil  to  be  as  rich  as  or 
richer  than  for  field  corn?  R. 

Sod  us,  N.  Y. 

Pop  corn  is  one  of  those  special  crops  grown  by 
small  farmers  of  the  East  in  small  patdhes,  generally 
for  home  use  or  for  local  markets.  Like  many  other 
special  crops  the  profit  depends  largely  upon  the 
quality  of  the  product,  the  markets  and  the  ability 
of  the  grower  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of 
salable  ears  of  the  desired  variety.  The  most  popular 
variety  is  VTrite  Rice.  Any  good  corn  land  will  grow 
pop  corn  provided  the  season  is  long  enough.  Plant 
in  check  rows  same  distance  as  other  corn;  four  to 
five  kernels  in  a  hill  has  given  good  satisfaction. 
The  larger  and  the  nearer  square  the  area  planted 
the  larger  proportion  of  perfect  ears  will  be  pro¬ 
duced;  same  will  apply  to  other  corn,  provided  cul¬ 
tivation  has  been  thorough.  Pop  corn  readily  mixes 
with  other  varieties  of  field  corn,  therefore  sbould  be 
plante(i  where  the  influence  of  the  pollen  from  other 
varieties  of  corn  cannot  be  readily  transmitted  by  the 
winds.  Cross-fertilization  Is  often  uie  cause  of  corn 
not  popping.  Ears  should  be  left  standing  on  stalk 
until  thoroughly  ripe,  and  never  allowed  to  sweat  in 
the  shock.  Much  pop  corn'is  ruined  by  hurrying  the 
cui-ing.  and  consequently  we  find  it  will  not  pop  and 
lay  the  blame  to  the  seed.  Pop  corn  that  is  fully 
matured  and  allowed  to  dry  on  the  stalk  before  being 
gathered,  omd  then  kept  in  a  dry  place  will  pop  the 
year  it  is  grown.  As  regards  the  amount  of  seed, 
would  say  2V2  to  314  quarts  per  acre  is  enough.  The 
price  wholesale  is  from  2%  to  three  cents  per  pound 
(ears).  I  would  consider  one  ton  per  acre  a  fair 
yield;  under  favorable  conditions  it  is  possible  to 
increase  the  amount  one-half  or  to  3.000  pounds.  The 
stover  is  of  better  value.  .totin  .te.\nxi.\,  .ir. 
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ALL  SORTS. 

MORE  ABOUT  THE  CARP.— I  am  glad  that  Prof. 
Smith,  on  page  787,  says  a  good  word  for  the  despised 
carp.  Almost  any  old  mud  hole  or  stagnant  pond 
deep  enough  not  to  freeze  solid  to  the  bottom,  will 
do  for  it  to  live  in,  and  whenever  the  work-driven 
agriculturist  wants  something  fresh,  instead  of  the 
usual  pork  and  salt  cod,  he  may  have  fresh  fish,  if  he 
can  afford  to  take  the  time  to  pick  out  the  bones. 
With  what  consummate  caution  the  professor  refers  to 
the  quality  of  the  carp,  saying  it  is  “almost  entirely” 
a  matter  of  preparation.  This  is  true  of  some  other 
fish,  and  of  some  vegetables.  The  proper  preparation 
of  them  corrects  their  faults  and  conceals  their  defi¬ 
ciencies,  transforming  them  into  palatable  victuals 
really  good  enough  to  eat.  1  remember  the  tramp 
chef  who.  with  only  a  fairly  good  paving  stone,  by 
means  of  sundry  additions  which  he  begged,  made  a 
fine  pot  of  soup.  But  the  preparation  of  the  carp  for 
the  table  might,  I  am  told,  with  advantage  begin  a 
week  or  more  before  the  death  of  the  fish — a  sort  of 
pre-preparation,  if  1  may  use  the  term.  My  great- 
great-grandfathers  in  Holland  had  carp  ponds  filled 
with  carp,  some  of  which  were  said  to  be  .50  years  of 
age  or  even  older.  Some  were  named  and  tagged  and 
were  very  tame.  Now  when  the  ancient  and  numerous 
family  wanted  a  carp  to  eat  they  caught  him  and  p\it 
him  in  a  bag  surrounded  with  wet  moss,  and  hung 
him  up  in  cool  dark  place  and  fed  him  bread  and  milk 
every  day  for  about  10  days  or  until  the  muddy  flavor 
had  all  got  out  of  him.  whereupon  they  killed  him  and 
cooked  him  and  ate  him,  and  found  him  to  be  deli¬ 
cious.  <T.  V.  r. 

SUCCESS  WITH  PLUMS.— Our  crop  of  Burbank 
plums  proved  to  be  the  most  paying  one  this  year,  and 
although  the  returns  were  not 
extraordinary,  some  of  the  facts 
which  led  to  our  success  may 
prove  helpful  to  your  readei's. 

The  trees.  30  in  number,  set  in 
1896,  are  in  a  row  across  the 
orchard,  other  varieties  of  i)lums 
Iteing  on  either  side.  Our  man¬ 
agement  of  these  trees  along 
with  the  whole  orcnard  has  been 
annual  plowing  and  cultivation, 
together  with  systematic  heading 
in  and  pruning.  The  Burbank 
plum  cannot  be  made  successful 
without  the  two  latter.  It  is  a 
sprawling  grower,  and  must  be 
headed  in  intelligently  from  the 
start.  It  must  be  thinned  also 
(the  branches  I  mean),  or  too 
great  a  crop  will  set  for  the  tree 
to  mature.  We  have  not  given 
any  applications  of  fertilizers 
except  a  moderate  dressing  of 
wood  ashes  in  Fall  of  1902.  The 
heavy  freeze  of  May  2  this  year, 
when  mercury  registered  22  de¬ 
grees  caught  them  in  full  bloom,  and  we* fully  expect¬ 
ed  nine-tenths  of  them  to  be  killed.  But  they  pulled 
through  and  set  a  heavy  crop  which  recpiired  thin¬ 
ning.  We  harvested  a  crop  of  520  eight-pound  bas¬ 
kets  which  netted  $107,  after  paying  for  freight,  com¬ 
missions  and  baskets.  It  took  just  three  layers  of  No. 
1  to  fill  a  basket.  The  trees  are  15x18  feet  apart,  which 
is  at  the  rate  of  160  to  the  acre.  They  averaged  $3.50 
to  the  tree,  or  at  rate  of  $560  per  acre.  They  should, 
however,  be  set  18x18  feet.  At  this  distance  the  rate 
would  have  been  about  $472  per  acre,  .\mong  the 
factors  for  our  success  were,  that  we  sought  an 
outside  market  where  everybody  was  not  sending 
plums.  Climatic  conditions  were  favorable,  plenty  of 
moisture  right  through,  but  no  rot.  We  sprayed  a  few 
trees  with  copper  carbonate  solution,  but  without  re¬ 
sults,  as  there  was  no  rot  to  speak  of.  Other  factors 
were  hand  thinning  of  the  plums  in  June,  and  care  of 
trees,  etc.,  annually.  w.  .\.  n. 

Seneca  Co..  N.  Y. 

KEROSENE  AND  LLME  FOR  SPRAYING.— With 
me  the  use  of  oil  and  lime  mixed  as  an  insecticide  is 
one  of  those  things  that  confirm  the  old  adage 
“necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention.”  The  chicken 
houses  needed  spraying  when  everything  else  needed 
doing,  and  the  Madame  contended  that  lime  should 
be  used  for  sanitary  purposes  and  the  oil  for  mites. 
To  make  one  spraying  do,  and  thus  save  time,  I  de¬ 
termined  to  try  mixing  them  and  found  that  by  tak¬ 
ing  10  pounds  of  good  lime  and  standing  it  to  slake 
with  water,  then  adding  say  a  gallon  of  oil,  then  more 
water  to  keep  it  slaking,  then  oil  again,  I  could  incor¬ 
porate  five  gallons  of  150  test  oil  in  the  10  pounds  of 
lime,  which  diluted  with  25  gallons  of  water  gives  a 
20-per-cent  oil  mixture  that  stayed  in  suspension  and 
went  through  Vermorel  nozzles  without  trouble.  I 
have  since  found  that  poor  lime  will  not  take  up  the 
five  gallons  of  oil,  neither  will  the  good  lime  if  the 


process  is  not  closely  watched.  Should  there  be  oil, 
ho^-ever,  not  taken  up  when  the  lime  is  done  slaking, 
the  addition  of  a  gallon  of  copper  sulphate  solution 
dissolved  a  pound  to  the  gallon  will  cause  a  complete 
blending.  I  have  never  used  this  for  'scale,  as  I  am 
so  far  fortunate  enough  not  to  have  it.  I  did  use  this 
20-per-cent  mixture  on  cherry  trees  in  full  foliage  for 
aphids  to  their  complete  destruction  without  hurting 
the  trees.  Men  I  told  about  it  claim  to  have  used  it 
effectively  also  for  scab  with  the  trees  in  full  foli.^ge, 
though  I  have  since  learned  that  those  trees  had  been 
previously  sprayed  with  crude  oil.  The  strength  of 
the  oil  must  be  impaired  by  the  intense  heat  from  the 
lime,  otherwise  a  cherry  or  peach  tree  in  foliage 
would  never  stand  such  a  dose.  The  usefulness  of  it 
will  have  to  be  demonstrated  by  experiments,  and  is 
to  be  taken  up  and  fully  worked  out  by  our  experi¬ 
ment  station.  I  can  only  vouch  at  the  present  for  its 
mixing  and  ease  of  application,  and  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  a  mere  mechanical  mixture  or  a  chem¬ 
ical  combination.  wm.  si.  oick.sox. 

Delaware. 

AN  EXPERIENCE  WITH  OAT  HAY.— I  had  an  ex¬ 
perience  with  oats  which  may  interest  some  of  your 
readers.  We  always  seed  our  oats  with  a  drill,  using 
a  good  fertilizer  on  them  at  the  rate  of  250  pounds  per 
acre.  Last  Spring  I  bought  500  pounds  muriate  of 
potash  to  use  with  the  fertilizer  as  an  experiment.  It 
was  sifted  to  break  lumps  and  about  60  pounds  per 
acre  mixed  with  the  usiial  dressing  of  fertilizer.  The 
oats  looked  fine  upon  the  start,  and  when  harvested 
many  said  they  had  never  seen  finer  oats  grown. 
When  thrashed  there  was  a  good  yield  of  very  fine 
grain,  but  not  so  large  a  yield  as  had  been  expected, 
seven  acres  yielding  an  average  of  only  40  bushels  per 
acre,  but  the  straw  was  a  sight  to  make  one  glad,  long. 


A  NEW  LATE  PEACH.  Fig.  311. 

leafy  and  soft.  We  began  by  trying  to  bed  our  horses 
with  it,  but  by  morning  their  stall  floors  were  bare 
(we  keep  them  in  box  stalls);  they  had  eaten  it  clean. 
Then  we  began  to  feed  it  instead  of  hay,  and  have 
fed  it  to  horses,  with  an  occasional  feed  of  hay  given 
for  change,  until  the  present  date.  They  do  well  on 
it  so  far  and  are  not  constipated,  as  is  usually  the 
case  when  oat  straw  is  fed.  I  expect  to  try  the  ex¬ 
periment  again  next  year,  using  much  more  seed  per 
acre,  as  this  year’s  crop  seemed  to  indicate  that  the 
plants  might  have  stood  much  thicker  and  still  had 
enough  room  and  plenty  of  food.  I  might  add  that 
we  have  found,  on  our  heavy  clay  soil,  that  the  crop 
does  better  when  the  ground  is  well  plowed,  as  deep 
as  (he  soil  will- stand  with  the  furrows  laid  close  to¬ 
gether,  and  then  only  enough  harrowing  to  bring  it 
to  an  even  surface,  the  less  harrowing  the  better.  The 
plan  of  seeding  grass  in  the  Fall  without  any  nurse 
crop  has  been  practiced  here  by  us  for  many  years, 
but  the  recent  discussion  of  the  Clark  plan  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  led  us  to  do  some  experimenting  along  that 
line  also,  with  very  satisfactory  results.  The  use  of 
Red-top  is  a  very  mai’ked  improvement  over  sowing 
Timothy  alone.  As  we  seed  after  the  land  has  raised 
corn,  oats,  etc.,  the  Clark  method  is  not  applicable 
with  us,  but  the  ground  is  piowed  the  same  as  for 
wheat  and  harrowed  much  finer  than  is  usual  for  that 
grain.  l)ut  in  our  constantly  cropped  soil  the  intensive 
preparation  followed  by  Mr.  Clark  seems  to  be  an  in¬ 
jury  rather  than  a  benefit.  This  preparation  followed 
by  plenty  of  seed  and  plenty  of  fertilizer  is  giving  very 
good  results.  The  only  change  which  I  expect  to  make 
will  be  more  fertilizer,  especially  nitrate  of  soda. 

Allegheny  Co.,  Pa.  chas,  j.  wolfe. 

SOIME  THINGS  THAT  P.\TD. — The  dollars  have  not 
been  quite  so  plentiful  this  year,  yet  with  our  humble 
wants  a  little  more  than  enough  to  go  around.  That 
Williams  apple  free  helped  a- little.  For  the  past  eight 


years  it  has  paid  a  clear  profit  of  more  than  $100  in 
cash  sales;  never  skipped  a  year,  and  this  season  did 
its  full  share  of  the  hundred.  Then  there  is  that 
quince  at  the  end  of  the  sink  drain  which  for  the  last 
few  years  has  paid  a  better  income  than  any  $100  I 
could  put  at  interest.  A  Ijttle  off  on  its  yield  this 
season,  two  bushels  or  a  trifle  more;  one  bushel  was 
sold  at  the  city  store  for  $4,  not  because  tney  offered 
it,  but  because  I  asked  it,  for  they  were  fancy.  They 
have  had  a  favorable  chance  to  grow  and  thrive,  and 
I  too  have  tried  to  make  them  do  their  best  and  it  has 
paid.  Those  are  little  things,  not  a  part  of  our  regular 
fruit  growing,  set  for  our  own  use  and  pleasure  which 
do  all  that  and  so  much  more.  Little  things  they  may 
be,  yet  he  who  has  mastered  the  possibilities  of  even 
a  single  tree  will  not  be  a  discouraged  farmer,  and  he 
who  knows  the  possibilities  of  his  own  farm  will  be 
a  prosperous  farmer.  In  driving  to  the  city  the  other 
day  we  passed  two  heavily  loaded  teams,  one  more 
heavily  laden  than  the  other,  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
horses  whose  every  look  and  act  showed  good  care 
and  keep,  with  the  ability  to  do  a  full  day’s  work.  The 
other  was  about  the  same  in  size,  but  not  in  weight, 
whose  load  was  more  slowl;y  drawn  because  of  over¬ 
work  and  poor  rations.  Do  the  best  they  could  they 
could  not  accomplish  ihe  best  that  was  in  them.  Did 
that  pay?  Why  cannot  some  men  understand  that 
overwork  or  poor  living  count  as  well  with  men  as 
horses;  that  the  well  fed  man  who  thinks  and  works 
with  reason  has  an  advantage  brute  force  or  saving 
at  the  table  cannot  overcome?  n.  o.  mead. 

Massachusetts. 

NEW  LATE  PEACH. — W.  L.  McKay,  of  Geneva, 
N.  Y..  sent  us  samples  of  a  late  peach  which  seems  to 
us  quite  promising;  samples  are  shown  at  Fig.  311. 
We  do  not  remember  any  season  when  so  many  new 

late  peaches  were  mentioned  as 
has  been  the  case  this  year.  Mr. 
McKay  gives  the  following  state¬ 
ment  about  his  peach:  “Ten  or 
12  years  ago  one  of  my  men. 
John  Hildreth,  a  tenant  on  our 
farm,  obtained  some  peaches 
from  William  Sharp,  of  Rock- 
stream.  N.  Y.,  and  put  the  pits 
out  on  the  north  side  of  his 
house.  Of  many  seedlings  which 
came  up  he  saved  this  one  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  vigor  and  strong 
healthy  looking  foliage.  It  has 
borne  almost  continually  for  the 
past  few  years.  The  point  of 
merit  that  can  be  particularly 
claimed  are  its  juiciness,  and  for 
so  late  a  variety,  its  high  qual¬ 
ity.  The  specimens  sent  you 
were  picked  October  15;  the  last 
were  picked  from  the  tree  this 
year  October  23.  I  do  not  think 
it  unsafe  to  claim  that  it  is 
nearly  if  not  quite  as  juicy  as 
the  Early  Crawford.  It  is  not  as 
high  quality  as  many  of  the  varieties  that  mature  a 
month  or  so  earlier,  but  it  has  very  high  quality  for 
so  late  a  variety.  The  parent  tree  has  proven  to  be  a 
free  and  regular  bearer,  and  the  fruit  bud  hardy.  Of 
two  Hill’s  Chili  orchards  on  the  farm,  one,  the  higher, 
had  this  year  a  very  fair  crop;  the  lower  one  bore 
nothing  owing  to  our  freeze  on  the  night  of  May  1. 
This  tree  at  the  same  elevation  as  the  lower  orchard, 
bore  more  than  the  tree  coukl  carry.  In  the  nursery 
the  tree  appears  to  be  a  strong  grower  with  very  dark 
green  large  leaves;  glands  reniform.  From  a  nursery¬ 
man’s  standpoint  I  deprecate  the  undue  multiplication 
of  varieties,  and  think  a  variety  should  not  be  intro¬ 
duced  unless  it  is  in  at  least  one  particular  superior 
to  any  old  variety  of  the  same  season.  This  seems  to 
me,  however,  to  have  real  merit  over  any  variety  that 
I  know  in  combining  great  juiciness  and  high  quality 
in  an  extremely  late  variety.” 

THE  APPLE  BUYER. —It  seems  that  the  apple  buyer 
as  well  as  the  tree  agent  can  make  his  way  everywhere. 
He  learns  new  tricks  as  he  goes.  In  The  Ranch,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Seattle,  Washington,  P.  Walden  tells  the  fol¬ 
lowing  story: 

“We  have  cull  apples  on  our  ranch  in  the  Yakima  Val¬ 
ley.  We  cannot  ship  them  so  we  sell  them  very  low  to 
the  Indians  and  others.  We  have  a  sign  stuck  up  near 
our  front  gate  which  reads: 


APPLES,  25  CENTS  PER  BOX 


“Welli  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  An  apple  buyer  came  by 
and  saw  that  sign.  He  never  came  in  to  see  these  cheap 
apples,  but  moved  on  down  the  valley  and  called  on  an 
old  gentleman  who  has  a  small  orchard  with  about  1,000 
boxes  of  apples  for  sale.  The  buyer  offered  the  old  man 
a  very  small  price  for  his  apples  but  the  grower  declined 
and  said  that  the  price  was  too  low.  The  reply  was, 
‘Walden  has  a  sign  out  offering  his  apples  at  25  cents  per 
box.’  He  told  the  truth,  and  at  the  same  time  told  the 
worst  kind  of  a  lie.  The  same  buyer  reported  that  there 
is  an  enormous  crop  of  apples  east,  and  that  apples  were 
selling  at  75  cents  per  barrel  in  Michigan.  Some  apples 
may  have  been  sold  in  Michigan  at  that  figure,  just  as 
I  had  sold  apples  for  25  cents  per  box.  Along  comes  the 
Chicago  packer  the  same  week  that  apples  were  reported 
as  selling  in  Michigan  for  75  cents  per  barrel  and  gives 
quite  an  account  of  how  the  Chicago  apple  buyers  were 
rushing  into  the  State  of  New  York  and  buying  largo 
(luanlities  of  apples  at  $2  per  barrel.” 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  ihe  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  a.ski.ig  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  rot  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  quo.siii'm.s  cm  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Abundance  Plum  on  Cherry  Stock. 

E.  D.  R..  Crooked  Creek,  Pa.— Will  Abun¬ 
dance  plum  be  likely  to  unite  and  do  well 
on  sour  cherry?  Cherries  grow  plenty  of 
wood  but  do  not  fruit  .well. 

Aks. —  I  have  never  seen  any  of  the 
Japan  plums  tried  on  sour  cherry 
stocks,  but  I  do  not  think  they  would. 
My  belief  is  that  they  would  fail  to 
grow,  or  at  least  make  a  very  poor 
union.  Peach  stocks  are  often  used  for 
these  plums.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Growing  California  Privet. 

a.  H.  P.,  Paterson,  N.  J.—1b  California 
privet  easily  grown  from  seed?  The  fact 
of  its  being  grown  from  cuttings  by 
nurserymen,  and  the  high  cost  of  plants 
as  compared  with  those  of  osage  oranges 
(which  grow  readily  from  seed)  would 
seem  to  indicate  some  difficulty  in  germi¬ 
nating  the  seed,  which  is  readily  obtain¬ 
able. 

Ans. — Though  California  privet  is 
quite  easily  raised  from  seeds,  but  IJttle 
is  grown  by  this  method,  as  propagation 
from  cuttings  is  very  quick  and  certain. 
The  seeds  may  be  washed  out  of  the  ber¬ 
ries  late  in  the  Fall  and  sown  in  beds, 
giving  slight  protection  of  brush  Or 
coarse  hay  to  prevent  heaving  during  the 
Winter.  Seeds  are  only  produced  on 
strong,  old  plants,  which  are  not  very 
often  to  he  found,  while  any  amount  of 
wood  for  cuttings  may  be  had  from 
young  hedges  of  three  or  four  years’ 
growth. 

Oregon  Evergreen  Blackberry.^ 

J.  R.  C.,  Uermon,  /».— What  do  you  know 
as  to  the  size  and  market  qualities  of  the 
Oregon  Evergreen  blackberry,  or  Oregon 
Everbearing  blackberry  cultivated  on  the 
Pacific  coast?  How  would  it  compare  with 
the  Mersereau,  Rathbun.  Erie  and  other 
large  kinds  of  the  East,  in  size  and  yield? 

Ans. — This  berry  is  an  excellent  one 
for  the  Pacific  coast,  especially  in  Ore¬ 
gon  and  Washington,  where  it  grows  and 
bears  most  successfully,  but  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Eastern  States  it  is  a  failure.  I 
have  seen  the  vines  in  the  two  former 
States  and  in  California  so  large  that 
one  plant  covered  a  fence  or  trellis  al¬ 
most  50  feet  long,  and  I  was  told  by  re¬ 
liable  people  that  such  plants  would 
yield  a  bushel  or  two  of  berries.  Their 
size  is  very  large  and  the  fiavor  quite 
good,  but  not  equal  to  that  of  the  really 
good  blackberries.  The  leaves  are  ever¬ 
green  in  a  mild  climate  and  the  vines, 
which  are  very  long  and  slender,  do  not 
die  hack  biennially  as  other  blackberry 
vines  do.  I  have  tried  this  berry  in  Kan¬ 
sas  and  seen  others  try  it  in  several  of 
the  other  States  farther  east,  and  in  all 
cases  the  vines  were  tender  and  the  fruit 
was  scarce  and  inferior  to  the  old  kinds 
that  are  commonly  grown.  1  would  not 
advise  further  experiments  with  it  there. 

H.  E.  V.  n. 

Whale-oil  Soap  for  Scale. 

F.  C.,  La  Grangeville,  N.  7. — I  have  an 
apple  orchard  of  250  trees,  set  three  years 
this  Fall.  I  found  last  Spring  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  trees  were  affected  with  San 
Jos6  scale.  I  have  sprayed  four  times  this 
season  with  caustic  potash  whale-oil  soap, 
four  ounces  to  a  gallon  of  w-ater.  It  has 
helped  the  trees  very  much;  while  the 
trees  are  dormant  and  leaves  off,  I  am  in¬ 
formed  I  can  spray  with  four  pounds  of 
the  soap  to  a  gallon  of  water  without  in¬ 
jury  to  the  trees.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  some  one  who  has  had  experience,  if 
this  will  completely  eradicate  the  scale. 

I  am  of  the  impression  from  the  benefit 
I  received  by  spraying  during  the  Summer 
that  it  will.  I  would  like  to  spray  now  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  have  all  fallen,  and 
again  early  in  the  Spring  before  leafing,  or 
would  I  better  spray  with  the  California 
wash,  salt,  sulphur  and  lime?  What  is 
the  proper  formula  for  this  wash?  I  am 
determined  completely  to  eradicate  the 
scale  if  possible  before  the  trees  leaf  out 
in  the  Spring.  I  prefer  using  the  whale- 
oil  soap  because  it  is  much  easier  pre¬ 
pared.  if  it  will  prove  effectual. 

Anr. — Four  pounds  of  whale-oil  soap 
to  a  gallon  of  water  may  prove  injurious 


to  the  trees.  We  have  found  two  pounds 
to  the  gallon  very  effective  in  killing  the 
sc.ale  when  thoroughly  sprayed.  In  this 
strength  we  have  known  of  no  injury  ex¬ 
cept  the  frequent  killing  of  the  flowering 
buds  of  peaches,  plums  and  pears.  We 
have  had  no  experience  with  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  spray,  or  lime,  sulphur  and  salt 
wash,  but  have  every  confidence  in 
whale-oil  soap,  thoroughly  applied  at 
the  strength  of  two  pounds  to  the  gallon 
in  Winter  and  four  or  five  ounces  to  the 
gallon  during  Summer.  When  this 
treatment  is  efficiently  carried  out  the 
scale  makes  little  if  any  progress.  It  is 
a  difficult  matter  thoroughly  to  eradicate 
the  scale  under  the  present  conditions 
with  so  many  chances  of  reinfection,  but 
it  is  quite  possible  to  keep  it  under  rea¬ 
sonable  control. 

Figuring  Out  a  Fertilizer. 

TV.  ff.  S.,  Pinegrove,  Pa. — Will  you  give  an 
easy  method  to  take  right  quantity  of 
each  of  the  following  materials  to  make 
a  ton  to  contain  nitrogen  three  per  cent, 
phosphoric  acid  10  per  cent,  potash  eight 
per  cent,  using  nitrate  of  soda  16  per  cent, 
dissolved  rock  14  per  cent,  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash  60  per  cent,  ground  raw’  bone  three  per 
cent,  nitrogen  24  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid, 
using  1,000  pounds  of  the  bone  meal  in  the 
mixture?  How  much  of  each  is  required? 

Ans. — Taking  the  figures  as  you  give 
them  you  want  in  your  ton  60  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  200  of  phosphoric  acid  and  160 
of  potash.  If  for  any  reason  you  must 
use  1,000  pounds  of  bone  meal  you  start 
with  30  pounds  of  nitrogen  and  240 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid.  Nitrate  of 
soda  is  your  other  source  of  nitrogen. 
In  order  to  supply  the  needed  30  pounds 
you  must  use  200  pounds.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  required  160  pounds  of  pot¬ 
ash  you  must  use  350  pounds  of  muriate. 
If  you  now  add  450  pounds  of  dissolved 
rock  you  have  the  following: 


Nitro- 

Phos. 

Pot- 

gen. 

acid. 

ash. 

1,000  lbs. 

bone  meal 

.  30 

240 

■  •  • 

200  lbs. 

nitrate  soda . 32 

.  .  . 

•  •  • 

350  lbs. 

muriate  .. 

175 

450  lbs. 

acid  rock. 

63 

... 

Total 

.  62 

303 

175 

You  have  more 

phosphoric 

acid 

than 

you  ask  for,  but  not  all  of  the  bone  is 
immediately  available,  and  the  per  cent 
of  available  phosphoric  acid  will  not  be 
far  wrong.  We  do  not  know'  why  you 
make  it  a  condition  that  half  the  ferti¬ 
lizer  must  be  bone  meal.  If  you  have 
some  special  rate  on  bone  meal  you  can 
afford  to  use  it,  but  at  ordinary  prices 
we  would  prefer  to  use  not  over  600 
pounds  of  bone  and  use  more  dried  blood 
and  acid  rock^ _ 

Powder  for  Stumps.— Tell  P.  T.,  page 
786,  that  he  cannot  put  powder  enough 
under  his  stumps  to  blow  them  out  if  they 
are  green,  but  if  dry  use  regular  stumping 
powder.  Follow  directions  sent  out  by 
manufacturer  of  the  powder  and  he  will 
find  this  far  cheaper  and  much  better  than 
any  machine  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
1  am  not  a  novice  at  the  stumping  busi¬ 
ness.  After  blasting,  all  roots  left  W’ill  be 
easily  plowed  or  pulled  out.  a.  .w.  b. 

Grove,  I.  T. 

Protecting  Trees.— White  lead  and 
linseed  oil  applied  to  the  trunks  of  young 
apple  and  peach  trees  may  not  injure  them 
seriously,  but  would  probably  prevent  the 
free  growth  of  the  bark  to  some  extent. 
I  am  accustomed  to  protect  young  apple 
trees  from  rabbits  and  mice  by  winding 
the  trunk  spirally  with  a  long  strip  of  old 
bagging  two  or  three  inches  wide.  This 
is  quick  and  inexpensive,  and  I  never  had 
a  tree  injured  when  thus  protected. 

Arlington,  N.  Y.  w.  h.  h. 

Wild  Dust  Spraying  Answer?— We  have 
read  with  great  interest  the  articles  ap¬ 
pearing  from  time  to  time  In  The  R.  N.-Y. 
upon  dust  spraying,  especially  those  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  spraying  of  potatoes,  but 
have  yet  to  learn  with  what  the  dust  la 
applied.  We  have  so  far  failed  to  see  at 
the  State  fair  or  other  exhibits  of  agri¬ 
cultural  implements  any  machine  other 
than  small  hand  dusters  for  the  applying 
of  dust  spray,  nor  do  we  find  any  machine 
advertised  in  the  agricultural  papers.  We 
would  like  to  hear  from  those  who  have 
had  experience  upon  this  phase  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Our  own  spraying  this  year  upon  13 
acres  of  potatoes  was  done  with  a  three- 
row  power  sprayer.  While  the  work  was 
very  satisfactory  we  find  that  it  required 
at  least  one-half  of  the  time  going  to  and 
from  the  field  after  water,  and  in  prepar¬ 
ing  the  mixture.  We  think  there  must  be 
a  great  saving  of  time  in  a  busy  season 
where  the  material  could  be  prepared 
ready  for  use  in  a  leisure  time,  and  enough 
carried  to  the  field  to  complete  the  job.  as 
could  be  done  wfth  the  dust.  w,  w.  t. 

Painesville,  O. 


Mulching  Stringfellow  Trees.— Re¬ 
ferring  to  the  discussion  ou  planting  trees, 
Stringfellow  method,  will  say  I  planted 
400  peach  trees  last  year,  root  pruned,  and 
am  so  well  pleased  with  results  that  I 
shall  plant  2,500  more  this  month  the  same 
way.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  The  R. 
N.-Y.  family  their  opinion  on  mulching 
these  trees  with  pine  sawdust.  1  can  get 
an  unlimited  supply  of  it  nearby  that  has 
lain  in  a  pile  for  seven  years,  and  my 
opinion  is  it  will  make  a  good  mulch  for 
my  young  peach  trees.  J.  u.  s. 

Tjeavitt.  N.  C. 

Handling  Corn  Fodder.— I  cut  my  corn 
with  a  binder;  would  prefer  to  cut  by 
hand,  but  cannot  get  help  sufficient.  I 
only  husk  a  small  part  of  it,  as  I  prefer  to 
buy  shelled  corn  to  feed;  draw,  house  and 
stack  when  thoroughly  cured.  I  have  had 
it  in  small  shocks  for  that  purpose.  I  buy 
my  feeding  steers  in  Chicago,  and  feed 
until  late  Spring,  using  the  unhusked  corn; 
about  in  February  or  March  add  shelled 
corn  and  hay  at  noon.  I  have  fed  twice 
per  day  until  this  time.  If  some  do  not 
do  well  on  shelled  corn  I  have  meal  of 
corn  and  oats  for  them.  The  profit  comes 
largely  from  the  hogs  that  follow  the 
steers,  allowing  one  shote  to  a  steer.  These 
I  raise,  if  possible,  and  turn  them  in  at 
60  or  70  pounds  in  weight,  and  as  soon  as 
they  weigh  200  sell  them.  They  get  slops 
made  of  corn  and  oat  meal  soaked  from 
one  feed  to  the  other.  If  I  do  not  raise 
pigs  I  buy  to  keep  the  number  good. 

Michigan.  __________ 

“Isn’t  there  some  way  to  patch  up 
your  differences  with  your  husband?’’ 
aisked  the  kind  lawyer.  “No  way  at 
all,  sir,”  answered  the  woman.  “When¬ 
ever  he  gets  the  least  bit  mad  he  re¬ 
minds  me  that  I  had  to  advertise  to  get 
him.” — Indianapolis  Sun. 
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Select  Apple  Trees 

A  hundred  varieties,  halfamlllion 
trees,  stronp  rooted,  shapely  and 
In  pcrf,pt  health,  read/  for  pUnting.  Sum- 
mer,  fall  and  «int«r  applet.  We  dig  and 
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NORTHERN  GROWN  TREES. 

Best  climate,  Best  soil  Best  for  the  Frol* 
irower.  Jtest  for  Agent  and  Dealer.  Best  Cats- 
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HOLIDAY  SPECIALS. 


High  Grade  Work. 


liOw  Price. 


Cutters,  Sleighs  ‘‘Portland”  or  “Comfort”  style 
Doctor’s  top,  Family.  Speeding,  business  bobs  and 
runners  for  carriages  and  wagons. 

We  are  tbe  only  makers  selling  direct  to  the  people 
at  wholesale  prices,  saving  all  profits  and  selling 
e.vpenses.  We  use  only  selected  hickory  for  gears, 
three-ply  wing  dashes,  seasoned  poplar  panels,  glued. 

•screwed  and  plugged,  hand  forged  steel  bracing.  Oval 
edge  or  channel  steel  shoes,  high  backs,  wide  seats, 
removable  trimmings,  spring  hack  and  cushion.  All 
wool  whipcord,  broadcloth  and  car  plush  trimmings. 
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No  Cold  Corners 

In  Iowa  Round  Incubators 

No  half  warmed  eggs.  By 
“round”  system  every  egg 
gets  same  heal — bigger  per 
cent  of  eggs  hatched.  Spec¬ 
ial  regulator  overcomes  at¬ 
mospheric  changes.  Free 
catalog  tells  ttie  whole  story. 

IOWA  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  BOX  227.  DES  MOINES.  lOW/ 


DREER’S» 

and 

Poultry  Supplies  mailed  free — 
lull  list  of  Spraying  Outfits, 
also  Incubators  and  Brooders. 
HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 
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Clovers.  Timothy  and  Grass  Seeds. 
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The  Henry  Philipps  Seed  &  Implement  Co., 

Department  “A,”  Toledo,  Ohio. 


4,000,000  PEACH  TREES 

TENNESSEE  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES, 
WINCHESTER,  TENN, 

Exclusive  Growers  of  Peach  Trees 

June  Buds  a  Specialty. 

No  agents  travel,  but  sell  direct  to  planters  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Absolutely  free  from  dUseases  and  true 
to  name.  Write  us  for  catalogue  and  prices  before 
placing  orders  elsewhere.  Largest  Peach  nursery  in 
the  world.  Address 

J.  »J.  HALE,  Prop..  Wincliester,  Tenn. 


/—  TH£  TREE  OF  LIFE 

is  one  budded  upon  a  branched  root  seedling,  unds  1 
taken  from  bearing  trees,  grown  upon  the  famous  I 
Michigan  fruit  land,  dug  by  our  root  protecting 
tree  digger  and  handled  in  our  niaiiiinoth  storage 
cellars.  Small  fruits  and  everytliing  in  nursery 
and  greenhouse  lines  true  to  name  at  wholesale 
prices.  tST  We  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

Catalogue  FREE.  Write  today. 

CENTRAL  MICHIGAN  NURSERY,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
MtcJiigan'nMaminothKurDeria 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY, 

WELL  GROWN,  HEALTHY  AND  TRUE 
TO  NAME,  Many  New  and  Rare  Plants, 
Largest  Stock  in  the  South. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

P.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO.  (INC.) 

Frultland  Nurseries,  Augrusta,  Ga. 
Established  lu  1856.  Over  400  acres  in  Nurseries. 


POWELL  BARTLETT 


30.000  one  and  two  year  old  trees  at  $12.50  to  $15  pet 
100.  Bred  from  Geo.  T.  Powell's  best  bearine  trees. 


THE  TREE  BREEDERS.  ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


IREES 


PFR  inn  APPLE,  PEAR,  CHERRY,  and  PEACH,  healthy, true  to  name  and 
vO  rLlI  lUUi  Fumlgrated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wliolesale  prices. 
Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  list  of  wants  for  special 
price.  Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  10,  Geneva,  New  York. 


A  1^  STARK  GRAPE  NURSERIES  are  In  the  heart  of  the  famous  Chautauqua 
Ij  Zjk  Grape  Belt,  which  prtxluces  the  finest  vines  grown  in  the  U.  S.  We  have 

^  an  immense  stock  01  allleading  sorts;  quality  jierfect;  prices  low  as  those  of 
-a  y  «  m  T  ^  any  reputable  grower.  Send  us  your  orders— one  vine  or  a  car  load,  A  com- 

VI N ES  ffi’et.?' STARK  BRO’S 


fruits,  etc.  Price  List  free. 


Louisiana,  Ma 


PEACH  TREES,  Grand  lot,  grown  on  the  hank  of  lake  Erie  two  miloH 


Apple,  etc. 


from  any  peach  orchard.-s.  free  from  borers  and  all 
other  diseases.  Large  stock  of  i*eur.  Plum,  Cherry, 
Immense  supply  of  small  fruits,  headquarters  for 


Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  Seeds. 


40  neres  hardy  Rones,  including  45,000  of  the  famou.s  Crimson  Rambler.  44  green¬ 
houses  of  Palms,  Ficus,  Ferns,  Roses,  Geraniums,  etc.  Mail  size  postpaid.  Direct 
deal  saves  money,  try  us.  Valuable  catalogue  free.  60th  year.  1000  acres. 
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WIND-BREAKS  TO  HOLD  SNOW 
DRIFTS. 

A.  A/.,  'Amsterdam,  N.  Y.— Could  you  ad¬ 
vise  me  how  to  stop  the  snow  drifting  in 
and  piling  up  in  front  of  a  house  on  a 
north  and  south  road?  The  house  is  on 
the  east  side  of  the  road.  There  is  no 
fence  on  the  west  side  of  road,  neither 
trees  nor  brush  of  any  kind.  The  wind 
has  a  clean  sweep  for  about  one-quarter  of 
a  mile  on  the  west  side  of  road.  The 
snow  drifts  in  anywhere  from  10  to  15  feet 
deep.  If  a  wind-break  on  the  west  side 
would  help  stop  it.  how  far  from  road 
ought  it  to  be  put,  and  how  high  up  should 
it  be  built? 

We  can  hardly  give  a  satisfactory  an¬ 
swer  in  regard  to  snow  fences.  We  em¬ 
ploy  them  successfully  to  prevent  snow 
drifting,  and  usually  place  them  about 
50  feet  from  the  roadway  or  lot  which 
they  are  designed  to  protect.  The  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  fences  may  be  changed,  as  it 
may  become  necessary,  to  prevent  drift¬ 
ing.  For  a  screen  or  wind-break,  we 
would  recommend  the  Norway  spruce^ 
planting  them  about  six  feet  apart.  They 
form  a  perfect  screen  or  wind-break,  and 
the  trees  are  beautiful 

New  York.  ellwanoer  &  barry. 

I  think  this  is  a  fairly  simple  problem. 
Since  the  inquirer  seems  to  control  the 
land  on  the  west  side  of  the  road  de¬ 
scribed,  he  is  at  liberty  to  put  in  a  wind¬ 
break  wherever  he  chooses.  If  he  will 
plant  a  hedge  of  spruce,  hemlock  or  any 
suitable  evergreen  about  10  or  15  rods 
back  from  the  road,  and  perpendicular 
to  the  course  of  the  wind,  I  believe  it 
will  solve  the  riddle.  Let  this  hedge 
grow  to  the  height  of  10  or  12  feet.  By 
the  time  it  reaches  that  height  the  whole 
problem  will  have  been  solved  experi¬ 
mentally.  When  the  hedge  grows  high 
enough  to  hold  the  snow  it  can  be 
stopped.  [Prof.]  f.  a.  waugh. 

Massachusetts. 

A  mixed  planting  or  shelter  belt  of 
Norway  spruce,  birch  and  maple,  set  say 
10  or  15  feet  apart,  the  belt  to  be  about 
25  feet  wide  and  extending  for  some  dis¬ 
tance  along  the  road,  would  be  the  most 
effective  means  of  preventing  the  trouble 
mentioned.  Till  this  planting  is  large 
enough  to  be  of  value,  a  temporary  tight 
board  fence  eight  feet  high,  which  may 
be  built  in  sections  and  removed  during 
the  Summer,  may  be  set  up  say  100  feet 
back  from  the  road.  The  latter  method 
is  used  by  the  electric  railways  in  this 
section  of  the  country  for  protecting  the 
track.  [Prof.]  w.  m.  MtrasON. 

Maine. 

There  is  a  public  road  running  through 
this  farm,  north  and  south.  The  road  is 
65  feet  in  width,  and  on  each  side  of  it 
is  an  arbor  vitae  hedge  about  six  feet  in 
height  Before  the  hedge  was  planted, 
snow  drifted  badly  on  this  road,  some¬ 
times  piling  to  a  height  of  eight  to  10 
feet  in  places.  Now  the  whole  thing  is 
changed.  The  snow  piles  on  each  side 
of  the  hedge  on  both  sides  of  the  road, 
but  there  is  a  space  of  15  to  20  feet  where 
the  road  is,  where  the  snow  practically 
never  drifts.  If  the  road  were  a  little 
narrower  than  it  is,  say  40  or  50  feet,  it 
would  undoubtedly  fill  with  snow  and  be 
very  difficult  to  travel  on,  so  that  a  road 
should  be  at  least  this  distance  in  width 
with  a  hedge  the  height  of  the  one  men¬ 
tioned.  As  the  snow  drifts  on  each  side 
of  the  hedge,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  the  house  far  enough  away  from  it 
so  as  to  escape  this  drift;  the  distance 
should  be  at  least  25  feet.  The  arbor 
vitae  is  a  rather  slow  growing  tree,  and 
if  a  quick  wind-break  is  desired  I  should 
suggest  the  Norway  spruce. 

[Prof.]  W.  T.  MACOUN. 

Canadian  Exp.  Station. 

The  railroads  use  wind-breaks  all. 
through  the  snowy  sections  to  advantage. 
They  are  permanently  built  about  12  feet, 
high.  Very  near  the  track,  or  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  75  to  150  feet,  are  placed  port¬ 
able  fences  not  over  six  feet  high.  It  is 
best  when  placing  them  near  the  point 
to  be  protected  to  have  them  quite  tight¬ 
ly  made.  If  at  a  distance  they  can  be 
very  loosely  constructed.  As  anyone 
familiar  with  snow  knows,  a  rail  fence 


will  serve  as  a  wind-break  for  about  50 
to  75  feet,  as  observed  along  the  road.  If 
such  a  fence  is  upon  the  west  side  the 
snow  will  usually  just  about  drift  across 
the  ordinary  four-rod  road.  A  much 
more  satisfactory  system  for  road  pro¬ 
tection  is  to  take  away  the  fence.  The 
law  makes  it  possible  to  drop  a  road 
fence  for  the  Winter,  provided  it  is  put 
up  again  in  the  Summer.  With  wire 
fencing  there  is  little  trouble.  There  is 
near  where  I  live  a  wind-break  built  for 
house  and  yard  protection,  which  serves 
the  purpose  admirably.  If  lumber  seems 
too  expensive,  and  it  is  for  anything  but 
actual  necessities,  I  would  go  to  the 
woods  and  cut  small  poles,  and  if  there 
is  a  thick  second  growth  a  valuable  ser¬ 
vice  will  be  performed  in  cutting  out  the 
weaker  trees.  These  can  be  laid  up 
quickly  in  the  form  of  a  crooked  rail 
fence  five  to  six  feet  high,  and  serve  ad¬ 
mirably  for  the  protection  needed.  If 
the  “break”  will  be  unsightly  or  in  the 
way  at  the  distance  mentioned  it  could 
be  removed  perhaps  150  to  200  feet,  but 
the  results  would  have  to  determine 
whether  or  not  some  change  in  the  angle 
would  not  be  necessary.  The  wind  will 
often  form  eddies  around  a  corner  of  a 
building  or  any  obstruction,  and  so  take 
a  new  and  unexpected  course.  Again, 
one  must  take  into  consideration  the  pre¬ 
vailing  wind.  With  us  we  have  to  guard 
against  both  west  and  southwest,  and  a 
single  break  facing  the  southwest  will 
be  effectual  often  in  meeting  all  the  de¬ 
mands.  11.  E.  c. 


FRUIT  NOTES. 

Munson’s  Notes. — I  ceased  to  propagate 
and  send  out  vines  of  Big  Hope  several 
years  ago,  on  account  of  lack  of  high 
quality,  and  because  I  had  others  of  same 
season  of  so  much  better  quality.  Your 
experiment  grounds  must  be  much  better 
for  grapes  than  formerly  at  River  Edge, 
as  there  few  grapes  did  weil,  and  I  am 
surprised  that  some  of  the  varieties  have 
done  so  well  with  you.  t.  v.  munson. 

Boxed  Apples. — I  have  shipped  over  700 
boxes  this  season.  The  package  1  use  is 
the  same  in  design  as  you  ligure,  except 
in  size.  This  box  is  11x11x17  and  makes  a 
very  satisfactory  package;  holds  44  pounds 
of  apples  or  50  pounds,  box  and  all,  which 
is  a  good  point  in  its  favor;  as  rates  are 
by  the  hundred,  you  get  the  proper 
charges.  I  make  two  grades  of  apples, 
four  and  five-row  boxes,  placing  face  down 
and  stems  towards  one  end,  making  pack¬ 
age  solid  and  will  not  rattle.  My  boxes 
are  made  at  the  box  shop  for  15  cents  per 
box.  R.  M.  p. 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Old  Apples  Wanted. — 1  have  been  look¬ 
ing  through  nursery  catalogues  and  also 
a  fruit  list  of  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  for  a  species  of  apple,  but  find  it  not. 
We  called  it  “White  Gilliflower.”  It  was 
a  medium-sized  white  or  yellowish-white 
sweet  apple,  early  Winter  variety,  quite 
productive  (possibly  more  so  by  reason  of 
the  nearness  of  our  hogyard).  A  chance 
seedling  of  the  old  tree,  grown  nearby, 
had  fruit  exactly  like  it.  The  mice  de¬ 
stroyed  the  small  tree,  and  old  age  finished 
the  big  one.  Is  it  likely  that  one  could 
find  scions  of  this  variety  and,  by  the  way. 
what  is  the  synonym?  Another  kind  I 
would  like  to  get  is  the  Blue  Pearmaln. 
This  was  a  very  productive  apple  on  my 
brother’s  farm  25  years  ago,  but  disap¬ 
peared  with  the  rest  of  the  old  orchard. 

Newport,  N.  Y.  ,  G.  s.  G. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


Is  always  the  cheapest,  at  a  fair  price.  Why  not  buy 
the  Frost  Fence  thatwill  lasta  life  time?  ft  contains 
more  weight,  twice  the  strength  and  three  times  the 
wearing  qualities  of  the  woven  wire  fabric. 

'  Catalogues  for  the  asking. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


BLIZZARD  AND  HORSE  ICE  CALKS. 


Sharpen  your  own  horse.  No  waiting  at  the  smith’s, 
hlberal  prices  to  agents.  S.  W.  Kent,Cazenovia,N.Y. 


ICE 


PLOWS 


813.00.  Also  Ice  Tools. 
Write  for  Discounts. 

H.  PKAY,  No.  Clove,  N.  Y. 


WE’LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

»nd  Bend  4  Ituggjr  Wheel,,  8te«l  Tire  on,  -  IR7.8& 

With  Rubber  Tires,  $16.00,  I  mfg.  wheels  H  to  4  in. 
trend.  Top  Buggies,  $28.75;  Hnrness,  $5.60.  Write  for 
catalogue.  Learn  how  to  buy  vehicles  and  parts  direct. 
W'agon  Umbrella  FREE.  W.  B.  BOOB,  ClneianaU.  O 


Monarch  Stump  Puller 

will  pull  6-foot  stump  In  three  minutes. 
Guaranteed  to  stand  250,1)01)  lbs.  strain. 

_ For  Illustrated  catalogue  and  discounts 

tddress  MONARCH  GRUBBER  CO.,  Lone  Tree,  la. 


CHARTER 

Gasoline  Engine. 

For  Grinding,  Shelling,  Fodder  Cutting, 
Threshing,  Pumping,  Sawing,  etc. 

STATIONARIES,  PORTABLES,  SAWING 
AND  PUMPING  OUTFITS.  ETC. 
Bend  for  Illust’d  Catalog  &  Testimonials. 

‘  State  Youa  Power  Meedam 


CHARTER  GAS  ENGINE  CO.t  Boi  26  STERLING,  ILL 


DO  YOU  GET  UP  WITHnA  LAME  BACK  ? 

Have  You  Uric  Acid,  Rheumatism  or  Bladder 

Trouble? 

Pain  or  dull  ache  in  the  back  is  un¬ 
mistakable  evidence  of  kidney  trouble. 

It  is  Nature’s  timely  warning  to  show 
yen  that  the  track  of  health  is  not  clear. 

If  these  danger  signals  are  unheeded, 
more  serious  results  are  sure  to  follow; 

Bright’s  disease  which  is  the  worst  form 
of  kidney  trouble  may  steal  upon  you. 

The  mild  and  the  extraordinary  effect 
of  the  world-famous  kidney  and  bladder 
remedy.  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  is 
soon  realized.  It  stands  the  highest  for 
its  wonderful  cures  of  the  most  distress¬ 
ing  cases.  A  trial  will  convince  anyone 
— and  you  may  have  a  sample  bottle 
free,  by  mail. 

Swanip-Koot  Entirely  Cured  Me. 

Among  the  many  famous  cures  of 
Swamp-Root  Investigated  by  “Rural 
New-Yorker,’’  the  one  we  publish  this 
week  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  speaks 
in  the  highest  terms  of  the  wonderful 
curative  properties  of  this  great  kidney 
remedy. 

Gentlemen:— I  know  you  do  not  need 
this  from  me  aa  you  are  dally  receiving 
hundreds  of  testimonials.  However,  I  want 
to  say  that  I  think  you  have  the  greatest 
remedy  on  earth  for  kidney,  bladder  and 
liver  trouble.  I  had  been  troubled  for 
years,  was  operated  on  several  times  and 
spent  a  large  amount  of  money  and  re¬ 
ceived  no  benefit  whatever.  I  suffered 
everything  and  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
get  up  as  many  as  twenty  times  during  the 
night. 

I  gave  Swamp-Root  a  thorough  trial  and 
it  completely  cured  me. 

J.  W.  Armantraut, 

Sept.  12th,  ’03.  Greentown,  Ind 

Lame  back  Is  only  one  symptom  of 
kidney  trouble — one  of  many.  Other 
symptoms  showing  that  you  need 
Swamp-Root  are,  obliged  to  pass  water 
often  during  the  day  and  to  get  up  many 
time?  at  night,  inability  to  hold  your 
urine,  smarting  or  irritation  in  passing, 
brick-dust  or  sediment  in  the  urine, 
catarrh  of  the  bladder,  uric  acid,  constant  headache,  dizziness,  sleeplessness, 
nervousness,  irregular  heart-beating,  rheumatism,  bloating,  irritability,  worn-out 
feeling,  lack  of  ambition,  loss  of  flesh,  sallow  complexion. 

If  your  water  when  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  in  a  glass  or  bottliB  for 
twenty-four  hours,  forms  a  sediment  or  settling,  or  has  a  cloudy  appearance,  it 
is  e’vldence  that  your  kidneys  and  bladder  need  immediate  attention. 

In  taking  Swamp-Root  you  afford  natural  help  to  Nature,  for  Swamp-Root 
is  the  most  perfect  healer  and  gentle  aid  to  the  kidneys  that  is  known  to  medi¬ 
cal  science. 

Swamp-Root  is  the  great  discovery  of  Dr.  Kilmer,  the  eminent  kidney  and 
bladder  specialist.  Hospitals  use  it  with  wonderful  success  in  both  slight  and 
severe  cases.  Doctors  recommend  it  to  their  patients  and  use  it  in  their  own 
familiies,  because  they  recognize  in  Swamp-Root  the  greatest  and  most  success¬ 
ful  remedy. 

To  Prove  What  SWAMP-ROOT,  the  Great  Kidney,  Liver  and  Bladder 
Remedy,  Will  do  for  YOU,  Every  Reader  of  Rural  New-Yorker 
May  Have  a  Sample  Bottle  Absolutely  Free  by  Mail. 

If  you  have  the  slightest  symptoms  of  kidney  or  bladder  trouhl^e,  or  if  there 
is  a  trace  of  it  in  your  family  history,  send  at  once  to  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Ck).,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  who  will  gladly  send  you  free  by  mail,  immediately,  without  cost 
to  you,  a  sample  bottle  of  Swamp-Root  and  a  book  of  wonderful.  Swamp-Root 
testimonials.  Be  sure  to  say  that  you  read  this  generous  offer  in  the  New  York 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

If  you  are  already  convinced  that  Swamp-Root  is  what  you  need,  you  can  pur¬ 
chase  the  regular  fifty-cent  and  one-dollar  size  battles  at  the  drug  stores  every¬ 
where.  Don’t  make  any  mistake,  but  lemember  the  name,  Swamp-Root,  Dr.  Kil¬ 
mer’s  Swamp-Root,  and  the  address,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  on  every  battle. 


at  Wholesale.  A  54-lncL 


fIRE  FENCE  stock fenceS&c per  rod. 


Wl 

Bend  for  price  list  and  FREE  catalogue  of  Wir« 
Fence  and  full  line  of  Fence  Suppilea 

W.  H.  MASON  &  CO..  Box  67,  Lee5bur2,  Ohio 


^iSfy^BARB  WIRE 

until  you  write  for  our  Wholesale  Prices.  We  sell 
Woven  Wire  Fence  at  factory  prices;  pay  freight 
and  give  30  days’  free  trial.  Catalogue  of  Farm, 
Lawn  and  Poultry  Fence  FREE. 

CASE  BROS.,  Colchester,  Conn. 


-T-3— rr-: 

s  S 

Just  As  Soon  As 

you  get  through  experimenting,  you’ 11  bo  using 
Page  Fence.  Our  lithographed  catalog  tells  why! 
PAGE  WOVEN  W  IRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  andWheatThrasher 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 


Onr  Machine  wll. 
thrash  Bye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  it  again  in  perfect 
bundles.Can  be  changed 
in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
ckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
ached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
in  any  Thrasher  built.  Send  for  catalogue  B  to 
..  A  Term. WTO  r'OMV  A  W.  Tmv.  N.  Y. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Three  Horse  Power,  8100 
Five  Horse  Power,  8150 

Saws  wood;  cuts  feed-  Does  all 
kinds  of  farm  work  Runs  spray 
pump  Catalogue  free. 

PALMER  BROS., 
Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


In  tUbK  dTa  pumping  kiigiii«9 

*  \  excel  windmills  or  any  other 
power  ia  amount  of  duty,  constancy  and 
cost  of  running.  Always 
A  trifle  for  gasoline  ^ves  you 
water  30  men  could  pump, 
full  AorM  powor  for  any  pv 
p^.  All  titee  up  to  3UO  tu 
writo  for  free  oataloKue. 

Weber  Gas  and  Gasollno 

Box  206  gtTiNai  City,  Uo. 


Eastern  Office:  115  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

HAVANA.  ILL 


DO  YOU  SHIP  APPLES? 

If  SO,  use  The  South  Side  Third  Barrel  California  Apple  Box.  Send  for  prices. 

«OUTH  SIDE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  PETERSBURG,  VA. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

TnK  IxmA  Raspbehhy. — Inquiries 
continue  to  come  in  about  the  “India” 
raspberry  marketed  in  Boston  this  year 
and  exhibited  at  the  late  meeting  of  th(; 
American  Bornological  Society  in  that 
city.  The  plants  and  fruits  shown  were 
simply  well-grown  specimens  of  Rubus 
rossefolius,  an  Asiatic  raspberry  known 
to  botanists  since  1790,  but  widely  cata¬ 
logued  in  this  country  seven  or  eight 
vears  ago  under  the  sensational  name  of 
strawberry-raspberry.  This  species  is 
native  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains 
southward  to  Java,  so  that  the  name  of 
India  raspberry  is  far  more  appropriate 
than  the  absurd  term  under  which  it  is, 
usual|ly  known.  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  of  strawberry  appearance  about 
it  except  in  the  size  and  brilliant  color 
of  the  balloon-shaped  berries.  They  are 
so  handsome  and  striking  that  they  in¬ 
variably  attract  attention,  and  are  re- 
I)orted  to  have  met  with  a  ready  sale  in 
Boston  at  ])rices  approaching  40  cents  a 
quart.  As  picked  from  the  plant  the 
quality  is  dry,  rather  sweet  and  insipid, 
often  slightly  bitter.  Served  at  table, 
with  sugar  and  lemon  or  currant  juice 
for  an  acid  they  become  quite  tolerable; 
When  cooked  in  sugar  in  the  ordinary 
manner  of  preserved  fruits  a  very  palat¬ 
able  raspberry  flavor  is  developed, 
though  considerable  astringency  re¬ 
mains.  The  berries  are  so  decorative 
that  it  is  easy  to  imagine  a  demand  for 
them  regardless  of  the  indifferent  qual¬ 
ity.  The  India  raspberry  is  entirely  her¬ 
baceous,  the  stems  dying  to  the  ground 
during  Winter,  and  has  i)roved  hardy 
wherever  planted.  When  established  in 
heavy  soil  it  is  quite  productive,  begin¬ 
ning  to  fruit  in  June  and  continuing  un¬ 
til  near  freezing  weather,  but  does  noj; 
usually  bear  wey  on  light  uplands.  It 
spreads  rapidly  by  underground  root¬ 
stocks.  gaining  six  to  eight  feet  in  every 
direction  yearly,  and  may  become  a 
serious  nuisance  in  sandy  ground,  but  is 
not  difficult  to  control  by  clean  cultiva¬ 
tion  when  in  a  suitable  location.  It  is 
attractive  in  bloom  and  foliage  as  well 
as  fruit,  and  is  worth  planting  in  out-of- 
the-way  places  for  ornament  if  care  is 
taken  to  keep  it  within  bounds.  It  can 
hold  its  own  in  good  soil  against  most 
weeds  and  needs  but  trifling  attention. 
We  have  found  it  an  efficient  soil-binder 
in  ditches  and  gullies  to  prevent  wash¬ 
ing.  and  imagine  it  could  be  made  very 
useful  for  this  purpose,  especially  in  the 
South. 

Hope  foi:  I.mphovemkxt. — A  corre¬ 
spondent  declares  the  “India”  raspber¬ 
ries  shown  in  Boston  were  much  super¬ 
ior  in  quality  to  the  strawberry-rasp¬ 
berry  as  usually  grown.  We  did  not 
And  them  belter  than  the  usualj  fruits 
borne  on  thrifty  plants.  Starved  berries 
are  dry,  seedy  and  positively  disagree¬ 
able,  while  those  grown  on  vigorous 
])lants  in  a  congenial  situation  have  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  palatablljty. 
Seedlings  vary  considerably  in  the  flavor 
of  their  fruits,  and  there  is  every  prob¬ 
ability  that  the  quality  may  be  greatly 
imitroved  by  careful,  and  continuous  se¬ 
lection.  This  is  work  especially  com¬ 
mended  to  our  experiment  stations,  as  it 
offers  little  pecuniary  inducement  for 
the  individual  plant  breeder.  A  consid¬ 
erable  area  would  be  needed,  and  many 
thousands  of  seedlings  should  be  grown 
to  afford  a  fair  chance  for  selection. 
Seeds  germinate  readily,  and  the  plants 
usually  fruit  in  two  years.  Something 
might  probably  be  done  at  the  same  time 
to  reduce  the  suckering  habit  and  to 
eliminate  the  strong  hooked  prickles 
now  so  prominent  as  to  constitute  ob¬ 
jections  to  its  culture. 

Does  Not  Hybridize  Well. — Repeat¬ 
ed  trials  extending  over  eight  years  have 
shown  us  Rubus  rosmfolius  does  not  hy¬ 
bridize  well  with  many  occidental  spe¬ 
cies.  Crosses  have  been  effected  with 
many  varieties  of  raspberries  and  black¬ 
berries,  but  so  far  all  hybrids  are  sterile, 
most  of  the  plants  dying  when  they 
come  into  blpom.  The  net  result  so  far 
is  to  get  hybric  s  with  perennial  canes, 
oddly  cut  foliage  and  weak  constilu- 
1  ions.  Doubtless  there  are  related  orien¬ 
tal  species  with  which  it  may  be  hybri¬ 
dized  with  advantage,  but  the  Rubus 
family  is  far  from  easy  to  improve  hor- 
ticulturally  by  cross-breeding.  It  is 
likely  selection  will  prove  the  most  po¬ 
tent  means  of  useful  modiflcation  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past.  The  India  rasp¬ 
berry  has  been  naturalized  in  some  of 
the  West  Indian  Islands,  and  the  showy 
berries  sometimes  appear  in  the  mar¬ 
kets.  It  may  be  expected  to  gain  favor 
in  a  limited  w'ay  as  it  becomes  better 
known,  but  no  one  should  buy  plants 
with  the  idea  he  is  getting  a  valuable 
ncvelty. 


The  “Bridal  Rose.” — A  double-flow¬ 
ering  variety  of  Rubus  rosaefol,ius  was 
introduced  about  25  years  ago,  and  is 
still  under  cultivation  as  the  “Bridal 
Rose.”  Most  people  regard  it  as  an  ac¬ 
tual  rose,  though  the  leaves  have  the 
characteristic  bramble  form.  It  is  easily 
grown  in  the  window  garden  and  makes 
a  neat  bushy  plant  covered  most  of  the 
Winter  with  large  double,  pure  white^ 
rose-shaped  flowers,  having  a  faint  but 
agreeable  perfume.  It  is  entirely  sterile 
as  regdrds  fruit  production,  but  the 
canes  and  foliage  are  very  persistent 
under  window  or  greenhouse  culture. 
Plants  may  be  had  from  a  few  mail 
houses  at  10  cents  each. 

A  White  Dwarf  N.^sturtium. — Greai 
advances  have  lately  been  made  in  flow¬ 
ering  Tropaeolums.  or  nasturtiums,  as 
they  are  usually  known  in  gardens.  Col¬ 
ors  very  diverse  from  the  original  scar¬ 
let  and  yellow  have  been  developed, 
while  the  habit  and  floriferousness  of  the 
various  types  have  been  gi’eatly  im¬ 
proved.  A  dwarf  white-flowering  va¬ 
riety,  supplied  by  Vaughan’s  Seed  Store, 
Chicagc/  and  New  York,  made  a  novel 
and  effective  show  on  the  Rural  Grounds 
this  season.  The  plants  formed  compact 
globular  masses  less  than  a  foot  across, 
the  small,  delicately  formed  leaves  be¬ 
ing  very  evenly  disposed.  They  came 
into  bloom  in  August  and  continued  un¬ 
til  frost.  The  flowers  are  held  well 
above  the  foliage  and  never  seem  very 
numerous,  though  constantly  produced. 
The  color  is  cream  white  ranging  to 
jiale  primrose.  Late  in  the  season  they 
approach  ivory  w'hiteness.  The  whole 
effect  is  very  neat  and  pretty.  This  va¬ 
riety  is  of  German  origin  and  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  cost  much  care  in  the  way  of 
long  continued  selection.  It  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  offered  the  coming  year. 

hi  v  ERBLOOMiNG  HOLLYHOCKS. — Peter 
Henderson  &  Co.,  New  York,  introduced 
this  year  under  the  above  name  a  strain 
of  quick-blooming  hollyhocks  said  to  be 
of  hybrid  origin.  Seeds  sown  under 
glass  in  March  produced  plants  that 
came  in  bloom  in  July  and  continued  in 
increasing  vigor  until  cold  weather. 
They  are  more  vigorous  at  all  stages 
than  the  usual  type,  sending  out  branch¬ 
es  and  developing  buds  at  an  increasing 
rate  as  the  season  advances,  and  so  far 
have  been  entirely  resistant  to  the  very 
prevalent  bacterial  hollyhock  disease. 
The  flowers  are  double,  semi-double  and 
single,  and  the  colors  cover  about  the 
whole  range  of  the  species.  There  is 
not  quite  the  same  finish  as  among  the 
best  standard  strains,  but  the  gain  in 
vigor,  earliness  and  continuity  of  bloom 
is  so  considerable  that  the  new  type  is 
certain  to  meet  great  favor.  The  in¬ 
troducers  claim  it  to  be  very  hardy  and 
long-lived.  w.  v.  f. 


TWENTY  OLD  HENS. 

I  feci  Howker’s  Animal  Meal  lo  twenty 
old  hens  not  laying,  and  in  less  than  one 
week  they  were  laying  live  eggs  per  day,  and 
1  have  ciecided  lo  use  it  for  iny  poultry  in 
place  of  green  hone,  us  I  think  it  innch 
cheaper;  besides,  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  with  crop-hound  hens  feeding  grecm 
hone.  M.  10.  IMielps. — Adv. 

I’dnghamtou,  N.  Y. 


With 


SECURITY 

Your  $50  or  $100  placed  with  this  Company 
makes  part  of  some  larger  loan  on  improved 
suburban  home  property  always  worth  60  per 
cent,  more  than  it  is  mortgaged  for.  Partial  pay¬ 
ments  on  these  loans  are  made  monthly,and  re¬ 
invested.  The  Company 
pays  you  5  percent.because 
your  money  is  made  to  earn 
it.  Testimonials  from  emin¬ 
ent  patrons  of  5  to  1 0  years’ 
standing  sent  on  request. 
WRITE  US. 

5  per  cent,  per  annum — quarterly, 
by  check.  Withdrawal  at  your 
pleasure  anil  full  earniiigi}  jialtl 
to  then  from  the  day  your  hinds  were  received. 

Assets . .700.000 

Surplus  and  ProlU.  .  .*^(175,000 

Under  New  York  Ba7tkh}g  DeparUneni  iSupervuion 

Industrial  Satinas  ^  Loan  €o., 

HS4  Broadway,  New  York 


A  Constant  Force 

/sn  o  fintt  crsrnv  oni 


on  the  nozzle,  a  fine  spray  and  thor- 
^^^•ough  agitating  of  the  mixture,  all 
■  from  driving  along  the  orchard  row,  with 

r 


WALLACE’S 
POWER  SPRAYER 


^agon  gear  and  attaches 
supply  tank.  Saves  25% 
quid  and  half  the  labor  of 
operating.  High  pressure 
through  compressed  air — 
enough  to  keep  two 
4  point  Vermorel 
nozzles  go¬ 
ing.  Only- 
hand  work 
is  directing 
the  nozzles. 
Write  for  free  booklet  7  . 
WALLACE  MACHINERY  CO. 
Champaign,  III. 


SPRAY 

"perfect  AGITATORS  with  Automatic  Brush 

forcIcftnlDROtratner.  No  leather  or  rubber  AU  styleo  of  Spray 
Pumps.  Book  free.  ^^No  swindled  feeling  1  f  you  une  our  pumps.  ** 
Field  Force  Pump  Coa  2  1  1th  Sta  Elmira,  N.Y. 


I 


....EMPIRE 
“KING 

or  ORCHARD  MONARCH | 


Get  the  Best 

A  CloofI  Spray  I'ump  earns  big  ^ 
px’otlts  and  lasts  for  years.  W 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As  prac¬ 
tical  fruit  growers  we 
were  using  the  com¬ 
mon  sprayers  in  our 
own  orchards — found 
their  defects  and  then  invented 
The  Eclipse.  Us  success 
practically  forced  us  into  man¬ 
ufacturing  on  a  large  scale. 
'You  take  no  chances.  Wehave 
done  all  the  experimenting. 

Large  fully  Illustrated 
Catalogue  and  Treatise 
on  Spraying — FREE. 

MOKRIIX  A-  MORI.EY.  Benton  Unrhor,  Mich. 


45  YEARS 

the  ^oucl  old  reliable 

Gahoon 

Broadcast  SEEDER 

has  held  the  first  place  for  seed 
savinj'  and  equable  distribution. 
NOW  iliey  are  sending;  FREE 
a  book  telling  how,  when,  why 
an<l  what  to  sow.  SVrite  for  it. 
COODELL  COMPANY, 

14  Main  St.  Antrim,  N.  H. 


GRINDS 


Ear  Corn,  Shelled  Corn, 
Oats,  Rye,  Barley, i 
Kaffir  Corn,  Etc., 

1|.  djk,  fine  or  coar.se,  for  feed  or  family 
y  M  ^  use.  Has  shake  feed 

M  I  Mil  which  insures  regular 

and  even  work. 

DIIUDO  made  of 
DUnilu  white  metal, 
so  hard  that  neither  file 
or  tool  will  touch  them. 
They  will  open  and  allow 
nails  or  other  hard  sub¬ 
stances  to  pass  through 
without  breakage.  We 
furnish  this  mill  with 
or  wlthoutenishersand 
Diiu  elevators  as  ordered. 

X  capacity  {."usM? 

hour,  according  to 
power  used,  kind  of 
grain  and  fineness 
you  grind.  The  only  mill 

_  which  grinds  ear  corn  and  all 

other  grain  successfully,  with  2,  4  or  6  horse  jxjwer. 
Aiyrn  Made  in  3  sizes  for  power  up  to  12  horse, and 
ulLLO.  wa  guarsnlee  It  to  grind  more  car  corn  than 
any  mill  made  with  same  power,  because  crushing  and 
grinding  plates  are  onseparateshaftsreduoingfrictlon. 
RTUCD  OTVI  CO  We  have  41  styles  and  sizes  of 
U  I  n  tn  oil  LLo.  grinders,  adapted  to  power  wind 
mills,  engines  and  horse  powers  of  all  sizes.  We  have 
powers  of  all  kinds  for  driving  all  kinds  of  machinery. 
nilT  TUIO  in  nilT  and  send  it  to  us  and  we  will 
uUI  iniu  AU  UUI  mall  you  free  our  Special  Farm 
Machinery  Catalogue.  It  illustrates  and  describes  all 
these  grinders  and  hundrodgof  otherthings  for  farm  use 

MARVIN  SMITH  CO.*  CHICAGOt^lLL. 


Until  You 
Get 

Catalogue. 


Handy  Farm  Wagons 

make  the  work  easier  for  both  the  man  and  team. 
The  tires  being  wide  they  do  noteut  intotheground; 
the  labor  of  loading  is  reduced  many  times, because 
of  the  short  lift.  They  are  equipped  with  our  fam¬ 
ous  Electric  Steel  Wheels,  eitherstralghtorstag- 
ger  spokes.  Wheels  any  height  from  24  to  60  Inches. 
White  hickory  axles,  steel  hounds.  Guaranteed  to 
carry  4000  lbs.  Why  not  get  started  light  by  putting 
in  one  of  these  wagons.  We  make  our  steel  wheels 
to  fit  any  wagon.  Write  for  the  catalog.  It  is  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  88  QUINCY,  lU,  • 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
n.  N.-Y.  iiiid  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  oage. 


A  Golden  Rule 
of  Agriculture: 


Be  good  to  your  land  and  your  crop 
will  be  good.  Plenty  of 


Potash 


Every  Farmer  Knows 

Just  how  much  of  a  crop  to  expect  from 
each  acre  of  his  farm,  wliether  it  be  Oats, 
Wheat,  Rye,  Barley,  Corn,  Potatoes  or 
Fruit.  He  would  consider  himselflucky 
could  he  get  larger  crops  from  the  same 
ground.  As  surely  as  the  sun  shines,  one 
hundred  pounds  of 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

[The  Standard  Ammoniate] 
fed  as  a  Top  Dressing  to  any  growing 
crop,  with  or  w'ithout  other  fertilizers, 
will  return  its  cost  many  times  over  in 
increased  yield. 

Send  your  name  and  complete  address  on 
Post  C’ard  for  valuable  Bulletins  showing  actual 
results  at  Experiment  Stations  all  over  the 
world  on  all  imaginable  crops,  The  informa¬ 
tion  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  They  are 
nbHolutely  Free  to  fuAiierH. 

WM.  S.  MYERS,  Director,  (2-16  John  St., 
New  York. 


Everything= 
for  Everybody 

Tell  us  what  kind  of  goods  you  are  interested  in 
and  we  will  send  you  without  charge  any  of  the 
following  illustrated  special  catalogues  quoting 
wholesale  prices.  Merely  mention  the  number 
or  letter  of  the  catalogue  you  want. 

100  Artists’  Supplies.  105  Athletic  Goods,  110 
Blacksmiths’  and  Machinists’ Tools,  115  Build¬ 
ers’  Hardware  and  Supplies,  120  Carpenters’ 
and  Builders’  Tools  and  Materials,  125  Crock¬ 
ery  and  Glassware,  130  Cutlery,  135  Dry  Goods, 
140  Fancy  and  Novelty  Goods,  145  Farm  Imple¬ 
ments,  150  Fishing  Tackle,  155  Popular  Priced 
Furniture.  160  Harness,  165  Jewelry,  170  Kitch¬ 
en  Supplies.  175  Laces,  Embroiderie8,^Klbbons, 
’rrimmings,  180  Lamps  and  Lanterns,  185  Lin¬ 
oleums.  Carpets  and  Curtains.  190  Men’s  Hats 
and  Gloves,  195  Men’s  Shoes,  200  Men’s  Wear¬ 
ing  Apparel.  205  Music  and  Musical  Instru¬ 
ments.  210  Notions,  215  Saddles  and  Saddlery, 
220  Silverware,  225  Sporting  Goods. 230  Station¬ 
ery  and  Office  Supplies,  235  Stoves,  240  Toys, 
Dolls  and  Games.  245  Underwear,  250  Vehicles, 
255  Wagon  Makers’  Supplies,  260  Watches  and 
Clocks.  265  Women’s  Shoes,  300  Women’s  Cata¬ 
logue  (Cloaks.  Purs.  Suits,  Skirts,  Waists, 
Hats,  etc.),  B  Bicycles,  C  Baby  Carriages,  D 
Dairy  Supplies.  G  Drugs  and  Patent  Medicines, 
J  Telephones  and  Electrical  Goods.  K  Cameras 
and  Photo  Supplies,  M  Books,  R  Fancy  Grade 
Furniture,  T  Trunks.  IT  Youths’  and  Boys’ 
Clothing,  VI  Men’s  Made-to-Order  Clothing, 
with  samples  of  fabrics.  Suits  $10.50  to  $16.50, 
V2  Same  as  VI  except  suit  prices  $18.00  to 
$30.00,  VO  Made-to-Order  Overcoats  with  sam¬ 
ples,  W  Men’s  Ready-Made  Clothing.  Mackin¬ 
tosh  Catalogue,  Butterick  Fashion  Catalogue, 
GL  Grocery  List  (published  every  60  days). 

Or,  if  you  want  our  large  1 100-page  catalogue, 
containing  practically  everything  the  above  small¬ 
er  books  contain,  send  us  15  cents  to  help  pay 
the  postage — the  book  itself  Is  free. 

Montgomery  Ward  ‘»-Co., 

I  Michigan  Ave.  and  Madison  St.,  Chicago.  82 
!  32  years  World’s  Headquarters  for  Everything, 

I  ••  . .  ~  - 
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Christmas  Gifts 


Photography  is  very  fascinating 
and  a  good  camera  is  highly  apprec¬ 
iated.  Here  are  two  new  styles, 
perfectly  reliable,  guaranteed  to  give  /j 
satisfaction.  TheThornward  Reliance  ^ 
Daylight  Loading  Film  Camera,  on 
the  left,  is  particularly  desirable  for  con¬ 
secutive  daylight  exposures,  as  it  can  be 
loaded,  reloaded  and  operated  without 
recourse  to  a  dark-room.  The  other,  our 
Premium  FoldingCameraisa  high-grade, 
beautiful  instrument,  which,  when  closed, 
measures  but  2^  in.  thick  by  514x6  in. 
Bothcameras  make  popular  4x15  pictures. 

A  complete  description  cannot  be  at¬ 
tempted  in  this  small  space,  but  can  be 
found  in  our  complete  catalogue  of  Cam- 
—  eras  and  Photographic  Supplies,  sent 

gratis  on  request.  We  will  say  here,  however,  that  these  cameras  are  fitted  with  all  the  new 
and  desirable  appliances  and  cannot  be  bought  elsewhere  at  our  price.  The  immense  volume  of 
our  business  makes  large  profits  unnecessary.  Send  for  Photographic  Catalogue  TODAY. 


■With  Case 
and  Plate 
Holder 


Montgomery  Ward  Company,  Chicago  32  years  World's  Headquarters  for  Everything 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Hope  Farm  Notes 


Inoculating  Soil.— Few  things  seem  to 
call  out  more  questions  than  the  proposed 
plan  of  starting  the  bacteria  that  do  so 
much  for  the  soil.  Here  is  one  from  Vir¬ 
ginia: 

"I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  ar¬ 
ticles  on  bacteria  for  legumes,  and  wish  to 
try  it  this  year.  I  have  a  seven-acre  plot 
sown  September  20  to  Crimson  clover  and 
rye,  and  would  like  to  know  whether  an  ap¬ 
plication  on  the  surface  of  bacteria-infected 
soil  would  help  it.  When  and  how  should 
it  be  applied?  I  am  breaking  ground  now 
for  oats  and  clover  to  be  sown  in  Febru¬ 
ary.  Would  inoculation  be  beneficial 
then?  My  land  is  all  hill  or  upland  and 
poor,  and  at  present  I  am  compelled  to 
use  commercial  fertilizers,  but  I  am 
hoping,  with  cow  peas,  clover  and  stock, 
to  be  able  before  many  seasons  to  discon¬ 
tinue  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  to 
a  large  extent.”  a.  r. 

Y'ou  will  obtain  some  results  from  scat¬ 
tering  the  soil  from  the  other  field  over 
the  Crimson  clover,  but  it  will  not  be  as 
satisfactory  as  working  the  soil  into  the 
field  would  be.  I  would  use  the  soil  in  the 
Spring  just  as  the  clover  begins  to  grow. 
My  experience  is  limited,  but  we  have  al¬ 
ways  had  best  results  when  we  put  the 
soil  from  the  other  field  into  the  drill  when 
planting,  or  worked  it  into  the  fresh  soil 
with  a  harrow.  If  there  is  a  field  within 
easy  reach  of  you  where  clover  does  well 
1  would  certainly  get  some  of  the  soil, 
with  as  many  clover  I’oots  as  possible  in 
ii,  and  harrow  it  into  the  new  seeding.  It 
will  not  help  the  oats,  but  it  will  probably 
give  the  clover  a  better  chance.  We  must 
understand  just  what  clover  and  cow  peas 
are  expected  to  do  for  that  poor  land. 
They  will  get  more  or  less  nitrogen  out  of 
the  air  and  put  it  in  the  soil,  but  they  will 
not  add  to  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
already  in  the  soil.  They  will  make  some 
that  is  there  now  more  available,  but  after 
a  time  even  these  plants  which  add  nitro¬ 
gen  if  used  alone  will  fail  to  produce  a 
paying  crop.  In  trying  to  restore  poor 
land  1  would  always  use  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  with  the  cow  peas  or  clover. 
That  is  the  true  principle  of  green  ma¬ 
nuring,  or  using  crops  to  build  up  the  soil. 
We  can  to  a  large  extent  save  the  cost  of 
nitrogen  by  getting  it  from  the  air,  but 
the  other  elements  cannot  be  obtained  in 
this  way. 

Peas  on  Poor  Land.— Here  is  a  state¬ 
ment  worth  considering: 

"I  am  not  sure  1  am  going  to  agi'ee 
with  you  as  to  cow  peas  gathering  the 
most  nitrogen  when  grown  on  poor 
ground;  a  slight  examination  does  not 
prove  this,  i  must  do  a  lot  more  digging 
before  1  know  you  are  right,  but  i  do 
know  that  cow  peas  the  second  year  on 
poor  land  will  form  more  nodules  than 
they  will  the  first  year  on  good  ground.” 

w.  H.  s. 

The  only  sure  way  to  settle  it  would  be 
to  measure  the  nitrogen  as  you  would  the 
water  in  a  bucket.  1  have  heard  of  a  man 
who  had  a  big  dog  that  waus  trained  to 
carry  his  master’s  dinner.  One  day  the 
wife  packed  the  dinner  in  a  basket,  the 
dog  took  the  handle  in  his  mouth  and 
started.  He  was  a  hungry  dog,  and  that 
good  dinner  within  a  few  inches  of  his 
nose  made  him  do  what  many  a  man  has 
done!  About  one-third  of  the  dinner  was 
gene  before  the  man  got  it.  The  next  day 
the  dinner  was  put  in  a  small  box  and 
locked  up.  The  dog  started  with  it  as 
before.  On  his  way  he  saw  a  rabbit- 
dropped  the  box  and  gave  chase.  lie 
cornered  the  rabbit  in  a  fence  and  killed 
him— ate  all  but  one-quarter,  put  that  on 
tlie  box  and  carried  all  to  his  master. 
Now,  when  the  basket  came  the  man  knew 
tl)at  he  had  less  meat  than  when  his  wife 
packed  it.  When  the  dog  brought  the  box 
there  was  more  meat,  for  he  threw  in 
part  of  what  he  caught.  Now,  Prof. 
Voorhees  analyzed  his  soil,  grew  the  cow 
pea  vines,  took  them  off  and  then  analyzed 
the  soil  again.  He  found  he  had  more 
nitrogen  in  the  poor  soil  after  the  plant 
was  grown  than  there  was  before  it 
started.  In  the  soil  where  the  nitrogen 
was  on  hand  to  feed  the  cow  peas  there 
was  less  than  before.  The  cow  pea  in  the 
poor  soil  was  like  the  dog  and  the  box. 
He  could  not  steal  his  master’s  dinner,  so 
he  got  out  and  caught  his  own  meat.  I 
would  no  more  put  cow  peas  on  rich  land 
or  feed  them  on  nitrogen  any  more  than 
I'  would  tell  our  little  boys  that  all  they 
need  do  when  they  want  a  thing  is  to  ask 
for  it.  Let  us  not  put  the  temptation  to 
be  lazy  in  the  way  of  a  cow-pea  vine  or 
a  boy.  1  have  noticed  that  there  are  more 
nodules  on  the  cow-pea  roots  the  second 
year.  That  seems  to  me  very  natural— 
there  ought  to  be  more  chickens  on  a  farm 
one  year  after  the  first  pair  was  bought! 
There  are  probably  few  if  any  cow-pea 
bacteria  at  all  in  some  soils.  When  the 
crop  is  planted  a  few  are  brought  in  on 
the  seed,  but  there  are  not  enough  of  them 
to  make  much  of  a  showing.  By  the  next 
year  they  have  increased  so  as  to  make 
themselves  very  evident.  I  have  noticed 
this  on  my  own  farm,  and  it  forms  one  of 
the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  in¬ 
oculation  or  bringing  soil  from  an  old 
field  when  we  plant  the  new  one. 

New  B.4.CTERIA  Coming.- You  really  seem 
to  believe  all  this  talk  about  bacteria,  then? 

Yes— though  I  do  not  imagine  the  scien¬ 
tific  men  know  all  about  it  by  any  means. 
I  never  saw  any  of  these  tiny  things,  but 
I  am  willing  to  accept  the  statements  made 
about  them  by  those  who  have  seen  them 
at  work.  Last  week  I  had  a  talk  with 
Prof.  Lipman  of  the  New  Jersey  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  He  has  discovered  a  new 
sort  of  bacteria  which  may  prove  of  won¬ 
derful  benefit  to  us.  We  have  been  told 
that  the  forms  of  bacteria  which  work  on 
the  roots  of  clover,  peas  and  other  pod¬ 


bearing  plants  have  a  monopoly  on  the 
game  of  shuffling  nitrogen  out  of  the  air. 
Prof.  Lipman  has  discovered  a  new  one 
which  does  not  live  on  these  roots,  but 
which  still  has  the  power  of  taking  this 
nitrogen  when  it  is  supplied  with  organic 
matter.  When  cultivated  in  the  laboratory 
and  fed  on  a  solution  of  sugar,  these  bac¬ 
teria  will  actually  secure  a  perceptible 
amount  of  nitrogen.  It  is  like  sending  a 
dog  out  with  a  ham  bone  and  having  him 
bring  back  a  good  beefsteak.  Think  what 
this  may  mean  in  practical  farming!  We 
may  plow  a  crop  like  buckwheat,  rye  or 
turnips  into  the  soil,  have  millions  of  these 
bacteria  to  work  it  over,  and  in  this  way 
obtain  large  amounts  of  nitrogen,  while 
these  crops  alone  could  not  obtain  it.  It 
is  easy  to  see  what  the  result  of  this  will 
be.  and  I  have  faith  to  believe  that  some¬ 
thing  of  this  sort  will  be  made  practical. 

1  am  not  too  old  to  see  the  time  when  we 
shall  herd  these  and  other  bacteria  as  we 
now  herd  cows  or  sheep.  No  use  talking — 
farming  of  the  future  is  going  to  be  a 
great  business. 

Lots  of  money  in  it? 

I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,  but  I  believe 
there  will  be  more  character  and  hope  and 
true  living  dug  out  of  the  soil  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  This  country  has  money  enough  now 
— if  it  were  only  fairly  distributed — and 
we’ll  attend  to  the  distribution  when  we 
get  more  true  moral  power  in  the  country. 

Farm  Notes.— The  strawberries  were 
mulched  November  21.  We  never  before 
had  them  covered  by  December  15,  but  this 
year  a  little  crust  formed  early  and  we 
put  the  mulch  on.  We  used  manure,  cow 
pea  and  bean  vines  and  coarse  hay.  There 
are  few  things  better  than  cow-pea  vines 
for  such  mulching.  We  used  to  wait  until 
the  ground  was  frozen  solid  before  mulch¬ 
ing,  but  I  now  think  there  is  something 
in  the  argument  that  the  early  freeze  and 
thaw  is  as  dangerous  as  that  of  March. 
There  are  some  growers  in  our  country 
who  let  the  September  crop  of  grass  and 
weeds  grow  and  fall  down  in  the  plants  as 
a  mulch.  We  tried  this  on  a  small  part 
of  the  field . The  Fall-planted  ap¬ 

ple  trees  have  been  prepared'  for  Winter. 
We  bank  them  by  throwing  three  or  four 
spadefuls  of  earth  around  the  base  of  the 
tree  and  shaping  it  into  a  mound.  This 
prevents  the  tree  from  swaying  in  the 
wind,  and  keeps  off  mice.  Around  this 
mound,  but  not  touching  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  we  put  about  40  pounds  of  strawy 
manure.  This  keeps  the  ground  open  and 
gives  the  roots  a  good  chance  to  fix  them¬ 
selves  for  Winter.  It  would,  of  course,  be 
a  mistake  to  put  the  manure  close  up 
around  the  tree.  In  preparing  our  mulched 
trees  for  Winter  we  push  the  mulch  back 
and  mound  the  dirt  around  the  tree.  In 
the  Spring  this  mound  will  be  hoed  down 

and  the  mulch  pushed  back . The 

yellow  turnips  are  under  cover.  The  yield 
was  light.  Cabbage,  too,  did  poorly.  There 
were  many  soft  heads,  which  were  fed  to 
the  cows.  We  find  that  when  we  feed  the 
cabbage  just  after  milking  there  is  no  bad 
taste  in  the  milk . We  were  an¬ 

noyed  last  Fall  and  again  this  year  by 
some  one  who  comes  into  the  Stringfellow 
peach  orchard  and  cuts  the  trees  back. 
Several  hundred  young  trees  have  been 
hacked  in  this  way— about  two-thirds  of 
the  new  growth  being  cut  off.  The  orchard 
is  far  from  the  house,  in  a  lonely  place.  I 
cannot  imagine  why  anyone  should  do  such 
a  thing.  It  simply  ruins  my  experiment, 
as  I  was  trying  to  make  these  trees  grow 
naturaliy.  and  should  not  have  pruned 
them.  It  is  hard  to  be  a  philosopher  under 
sucii  circumstances,  and  should  I  chance 
to  catch  the  pruner  at  his  work  one  of  us 
might  need  some  pruning  in  a  hospital! 
I  suppose  I  ought  to  realize  that  he  is 
merely  trying  to  show  me  how  to  do  it. 

H.  WL  c. 


EXCEL  GRINDING  MILLS. 

The  Mill  that  exrelH  them  all.  Best 
f(ir  the  farmer,  (irinds  5  to  2r»  bushels 
per  hiHir  ear  coni  or  grain  of  any 
kind,  bone,  shell,  etc.,  with  from  1  to  B 
horse-power.  Makes  best  feed  ami  good 
meal.  Furnished  with  or  without 
crusher.  We  have  larger  mills  for 
every  purpote.  Write  forCatalogue  E. 
Wo  pay  the  freight. 

Excel  Manufacturing  Co., 
116  Liberty  Street,  New  York 


ON  TRIAl 

DITTO’^S 

Triple  Geared  Ball  Bearing 

Feed  Grinder 

for  all  kinds  of  grain.  Has  largest  capac¬ 
ity  and  runs  the  easiest.  Try  it  before 
you  send  your  money.  Send  for  circulars. 


Cr.  lEC.  I>I*rTO,  Bos  66,  Joliox,  Xll. 


We  Want  You 
to  Try  Us  „ 

To  send  us  a  trial  order  and  test  our  ability  to 
satisfy  you  In  every  particular.  We  have  special 
catalogues  on  almost  every  line  you  can  think 
of.  Tell  us  what  kind  of  goods  you  are  interested 
in,  and  we  will  send  you,  absolutely  free,  any  of 
the  following  illustrated  catalogues  quoting 
wholesale  prices.  Be  sure  to  mention  the  one 
you  want,  and  we  will  send  it  Free  of  Charge. 


Furniture  Stationery 

Farm  Implements  Toys 


Vehicles 
Sewing  Machines 
Hardware 
Crockery 
Glassware 
Stoves 

Sporting  Goods 
Harness 

Blacksmith  Tools 
Dairy  Goods 
Telephones 
Electrical  Goods 
House  Paints 
Watches 
Drugs 


Musical  Instruments 

Silverware 

Carpets  and  Rugs 

Underwear 

Groceries 

Bicycles 

Baby  Carriages 

Dry  Goods 

Photographic  Goods 

Notions 


Books 
Shoes 
Millinery 
Cloaks 
Furs 


33  Years 
In  the  Same 
Business 


Men’s  and  Boys’  Suits  (both  Ready-Made 
and  Made-to-Order)  including  Samples. 

If  you  desire  our  complete  catalogue,  a  book 
of  over  1 100  pages,  and  weighing  3!4  pounds, 
send  for  Catalogue  No.  72,  and  enclose  1 5  cents 
in  either  stamps  or  coin.  The  small  catalogues 
are  free.  Buy  your  goods  at  wholesale  prices. 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  fyCO. 

Michigan  Avenue,  Madison  &  Washington  Streets 

-■  —  CHICAGO  .  ”r . . — 


Send  4c.  in  stamps  for  a  teasing  RIFLE  PUZZLE.  It  is  lots  of  fun  "easy  when 
>(ju  know  how,”  but  everyone  can’t  solve  it.  Can  you  ?  Address  Puzzle  Dept. 


We  make  Rifles,  Shotguns,  Pistols, 
f  rom  $2.50  to  $150,00. 

Most  good  dealers  will  sell  you  a  “Stevens” 
— some  will  try  to  talk  you  into  taking  a  poor 
kind  because  they  can  make  more  money 
on  them.  Look  out !  A  gun  is  the  safest 
thing  in  the  world  if  made,  but  a  poor 
gun  is  a  good  thing  to  leave  alone. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  these  Rifles  : 

“Stevans-Maynard,  Jr.”  $3.00 
“  Crack  Shot  ”  $4.00 
“  Favorite”  No.  IT,  $6.00 

We  will  sell  to  you  direct  land  pay  the  express  charges )  if your  dealer  won't  supply  the  "Stevend' 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  AND  TOOL  CO.,  775  Main  St,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Hey!  Santa,  where's  that 

STEVENS 

Don’t  disappoint  the  boy  at  Christmas¬ 
time —  buy  him  a  rifle  or  shotgun  and 
teach  him  how  to  use  it  properly.  Tempt 
him  to  a  fresh-air  life.  Let  him  feel  the 
wholesome  influence  of  the  finest  sport 
in  the  world.  Train  his  eye  and  steady 
his  hand  before  a  target  or  make  his  blood  run  faster  in  the  hunt  for  game. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  ROOK  OF  128  PARES 

It  tells  about  the  “Stevens,”  gfives  pictures  and  prices.  Contains 
articles  on  Hunting,  Fishing,  Canoeing,  Target  Shooting,  etc. 


WATER. 

If  yon  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Ulder  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  butif  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  gro  wi  ng  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  In  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-flve  years,  which  Is  proof 
that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


35  Warren  St..  New  York.  092  Craig  St.,  Montreal.  P.  Q.  40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

239  Franklin  St.,  Boston.  Tenlente-Bey  71,  Havana,  Cuba.  40  N  7ih  St.,  Philadelphia. 

22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  8.  W. 


MAPLE  SUGAR  MAKERS 


USE  THE  GKIMM  SPOUT. 
REMOVE  NO  ItAKK  FROM 
THE  TREE. 


Assuming  that  400  trees  with  antiquated  spouts  produce  800  pounds  of  sugar. 
Similar  conditions  with  the  Grimm  Spout  produces  10.50  pounds.  What  is  the 
value  of  2.50  pounds  of  sugar  and  the  cost  of  400  Grimm  Spouts?  The  gain  is 
guaranteed.  Freight  paid  on  all  orders  of  500  or  more.  Agents  wanted; 
Samples  free.  C5-.  3E3C-  OMIVIIIVE, 


MAJESTIC  FEED  SHELLER. 

This  labor-saving  machine  meets  the  imperative  demands  of 
large  farmers,  feed  stores,  millsand  elevator  men.  It  is  furnished 
either  mounted  or  unmounted  with  wagon  box  elevator 
or  double  sacking  elevator  as  illustrated.  Its  capacity  is 

75  to  1 00  Bushels  An  Hour. 

The  mounted  sheller  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  carrying  on 
a  profitable  neighborhood  business  in  custom  shelling.  It  will  not 
choke,  is  perfect  working  in  sacking  and  feeding  attachments. 
Built  for  long,  efficient  service  and  fully  guaranteed.  We  make  20 
styles  of  shellers,  both  hand  and  power.  Ask  for  free  catalogue. 
KEYSTONE  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  1S47  N.  Boavar  St.,  York,  Pa. 


“THE  EGG,”  our  little  booklet  which  we  send 
free,  tells  the  story.  Eggs  cannot  be  made  from 
nothing ;  and  broilers,  to  be  solid  and  profitable, 
must  be  fed.  There  is  no  better  food  or  egg- 
producer  made  than  Bowker’s  Animal  Meal. 

Address  BOWKER  COMPANY,  Boston  or  Now  York. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOUIiAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  Ss.  6d.,  or  marks,  or  lOVi  francs. 


“A  SaUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  5,  1903. 


An  Iowa  farmer  is  said  to  have  received  a  package 
of  “Government  seeds”  on  which  was  printed  “$300 
penalty  for  private  use.”  He  sent  them  back  with 
the  following  note:  “I  cannot  put  the  seeds  to  public 
use  and  cannot  afford  to  pay  $300  for  using  them  my¬ 
self.”  We  wish  more  farmers  would  send  the  seeds 
back — not  for  this  reason,  but  because  they  know 
that  the  Government  has  no  right  to  engage  in  any 
such  business.  This  abuse  may  lead  to  larger  ones, 
which  will  cost  a  man  more  than  $300  before  he  is 
done  with  it. 

* 

Last  year  a  great  California  fruit  company  failed. 
It  is  now  stated  that  this  great  concern  received  $1,- 
800,000  from  the  express  companies  as  “rebates.”  In 
other  words,  while  the  express  companies  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  charge  all  alike  for  transportation,  they  were 
paying  back  enough  to  this  great  fruit  company  to 
make  a  tremendous  profit.  The  smaller  shippers  had 
to  stand  the  full  rate,  while  the  big  ones  who  were 
best  able  to  pay  the  price  were  given  a  “rebate.”  The 
injustice  of  such  methods  is  enough  to  sicken  any  man 
who  believes  in  fair  play.  Good  will  come  from  it, 
though!  It  will  force  the  people  to  demand  a  parcels 
post  or  Government  express! 

* 

In  our  neighborhood  there  has  never  been  so  much 
Fall  plowing  as  this  season.  On  some  light  lands,  even 
on  hillsides,  the  soil  has  been  turned  over — in  some 
cases  with  the  furrows  running  up  and  down  hill. 
We  do  not  like  to  see  so  much  Fall  plowing,  and 
would  not  practice  it  except  in  the  case  of  tough  old 
sod.  It  seems  to  us  far  better  to  let  the  land  carry 
some  cover  crop  through  the  Winter.  We  are  likely 
to  have  a  mild  Winter,  and  there  will  be  a  consider¬ 
able  loss  of  soluble  nitrogen  on  these  plowed  lands. 
In  the  South,  where  the  ground  seldom  freezes,  we 
should  consider  Fall  plowing  just  about  the  worst 
thing  to  do. 

* 

The  high  price  and  shortage  of  barrels  has  been  a 
great  burden  to  many  apple  growers,  but  in  the  end  it 
may  prove  a  good  thing.  For  one  thing  it  has  forced 
some  growers  to  pack  their  best  fruit  in  boxes.  This 
form  of  package  is  sure  to  grow  in  favor  as  soon  as 
buyers  are  accustomed  to  it.  This  year’s  shipments 
will  help  advertise  it  Growers  will  remember  the 
tremendous  apple  crop  of  1896.  The  price  was  low  and 
many  predicted  failure,  but  the  very  low  price  forced 
shippers  to  send  the  apples  into  new  markets — places 
where  such  fruit  had  never  gone  before.  This  created 
new  demands  which  have  grown  with  each  year.  But 
for  that  year  of  cheap  apples  these  demands  would  be 
unheard  of. 

* 

More  land  frauds  have  been  discovered — this  time 
in  Louisiana.  It  seems  that  for  some  years  past 
wealthy  corporations  have  been  stealing  valuable  tim¬ 
ber  lands  from  the  Government  by  hiring  small  farm¬ 
ers  and  others  to  take  up  the  land  for  them.  Such 
people  have  secured  title  to  public  land,  and  then 
turned  it  over  to  the  corporations.  It  is  said  that 
whole  families — father,  mother,  son  and  daughter  have 
been  bribed  in  this  shameful  way.  It  is  bad  enough 
for  these  corporations  to  steal  Government  land,  but 
worse  for  them  to  corrupt  the  poor.  That  is  ever  the 
way.  They  go  on  the  principle  that  every  man  has 
his  price,  and  that  the  way  for  them  to  buy  some 
great  privilege  is  to  pay  a  small  price  for  a  man’s 
honor! 


Some  of  our  readers  are  receiving  letters  from  a  so- 
called  “investment  company”  which  offers  to  sell  west¬ 
ern  farms  at  a  low  figure.  The  company  claims  to 
have  an  option  on  a  large  tract  of  land  which  it  can 
buy  for  cash.  In  order  to  raise  this  cash  it  wants  to 
sell  the  land  ahead — that  is,  it  wants  you  or  me  to 
send  our  money  to  them.  They  are  to  take  our  money 
and  when  enough  of  it  has  accumulated  buy  the  land. 
Then  they  are  to  deed  the  land  which  we  have  paid 
for  over  to  us.  We  certainly  would  not  put  a  cent  into 
any  such  scheme.  If  we  had  any  money  to  spend  on 
farm  land  we  would  buy  tile  and  trees  for  the  land  we 
now  have.  A  farmer  can  usually  find  plenty  of 
chances  for  such  investments  on  his  own  farm.  If 
this  company  had  such  a  remarkable  chance  to  secure 
farm  land  they  could  borrow  the  money  easily  at  a 
bank,  or  from  some  rich  individual.  It  would  not  be 
necessary  for  them  to  ask  strangers  to  put  up  small 
sums  of  money  to  help  them  out. 

• 

A  SOUTHERN  man  once  passed  a  Winter  in  Maine. 
He  dreaded  the  deep  snow,  because  he  had  supposed 
that  when  drifts  covered  the  ground  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  get  about.  To  his  surprise  he  found  that 
snow,  instead  of  separating  people,  brought  them  to¬ 
gether.  Tracks  were  made  through  the  drifts,  and 
when  the  snow  was  packed  down  sleighs  made  speed 
which  wagons  in  Summer  could  not  reach.  Instead  of 
separating  farmers  the  snow  enabled  them  to  get  to¬ 
gether  for  church  and  Grange  or  social  gatherings. 
There  was  far  more  visiting  in 'Winter  than  in  Sum¬ 
mer.  This  man  saw  how  what  he  had  considered  a 
great  disadvantage  was  made  useful.  In  the  South  the 
Winter  was  a  season  of  mud,  country  roads  were  often 
impassable  for  weeks  at  a  time  except  for  horseback 
riders.  The  frost  which  he  had  thought  would  keep 
people  apart  gave  them  a  firm  roadbed,  so  that  they 
might  get  together.  There  are  many  such  prejudices 
that  feed  on  imagination.  A  touch  of  pure  fact  opens 
holes  in  them. 

m 

A  NEW  scandal  regarding  the  Government  seed  dis¬ 
tribution  is  reported  from  Washington.  The  seeds¬ 
men  organized  to  fight  the  distribution  in  Congress. 
It  is  now  charged  that  the  force  of  this  organization 
is  being  broken  by  a  petty  scheme  of  buying  small 
lots  of  seeds  from  various  members.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  is  said  to  be  trying  to  keep  such  seedsmen 
good-natured  by  purchasing  their  seeds  and  sending 
their  advertisement  with  each  free  package.  We  can 
hardly  credit  such  a  report.  It  does  not  seem  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  could  be 
guilty  of  such  an  open  system  of  petty  bribery.  Nor 
is  it  probable  that  any  reputable  seedsman  would 
back  out  of  his  agreement  for  such  a  small  price. 
.4.fter  a  seedsman  has  agreed  to  stand  with  others 
for  a  definite  principle  it  seems  worse  than  folly  for 
him  to  give  way.  There  never  has  yet  been  a  real, 
organized  effort  to  stop  the  seed  distribution  hum¬ 
bug.  If  the  seedsmen  will  stick  together  and  put  up 
a  fair  fight  they  have  a  good  chance  to  win,  because 
they  can  show  that  the  seed  distribution  is  an  unfair 
competition  in  their  business.  If  some  of  them  give 
way  for  the  sake  of  selling  a  few  seeds  the  force  of 
their  protest  will  be  broken. 

« 

The  new  Department  of  Labor  and  Commerce  issues 
a  bulletin  in  which  figures  are  given  showing  the  cost 
of  living.  Records  of  expenses  in  more  than  25,000 
families  have  been  made.  The  average  of  2,567  fam¬ 
ilies  in  all  parts  of  the  country  show  that  the  total 
family  Income  averaged  $827.19,  the  total  expenses 
$768.54,  and  the  cost  of  food  $344.61.  These  families 
averaged  a  little  more  than  five  members.  These  were 
families  of  working  men,  some  of  them  probably  hav¬ 
ing  a  small  garden,  or  keeping  a  pig  or  hens.  It  is 
found  that  the  cost  of  food  for  the  average  family  has 
steadily  increased  during  the  past  few  years.  In  1896 
the  lowest  point  was  reached,  $296.76,  so  that  in  six 
years  there  was  an  increase  of  over  16  per  cent  in  the 
cost  of  food  for  these  families.  This  is  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  prices  of  common  food  products 
have  ranged  higher,  and  also  that  people  have  eaten 
more  expensive  articles  of  food.  The  cost  of  food 
alone  in  these  families  comprised  43  per  cent  of  all 
expenses.  The  cost  of  clothing  averaged  14  per  cent, 
fuel  and  light  five  per  cent,  furniture,  etc.,  3%  per 
cent.  The  farmer  is  interested  in  such  figures,  be¬ 
cause  they  show  the  vast  importance  of  the  American 
home  market.  They  show  that  Americans  are  paying 
in  cash  at  least  $4,000,000,000  for  food  each  year — be¬ 
sides  what  is  consumed  on  the  farms  where  It  is 
grown.  To  all  this  should  be  added  the  cost  of  the 
fuel  and  fiber  which  really  comes  off  the  farms.  What 
proportion  of  this  great  sum 'of  money  finds  its  way 
back  to  the  farmer?  Let  him  receive  80  cents  for  a 
bushel  of  wheat  or  three  cents  for  a  quart  of  milk  or 
five  cents  for  a  pound  of  beef — what  does  the  con¬ 
sumer  pay  for  these  things  when  they  are  sold  to  him 
as  food?  The  manufacturer  and  the  dealer  secure  a 


double  profit  on  many  things  which  they  handle — one 
profit  on  the  offal,  as  in  the  case  of  wheat  or  a  carcass 
of  beef,  and  another  in  wholesale  or  retail  trading. 
In  some  cases  the  latter  profit  is  an  arbitrary  one  be¬ 
cause  of  a  monopoly.  The  nutshell  of  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  is — what  share  of  this  cost  of  food  does  the  actual 
producer  receive?  We  may  make  the  town  workman 
so  prosperous  that  he  can  afford  to  spend  $10,000,000,- 
000  each  year  for  food  and  still  benefit  the  farmer  but 
little  unless  he  can  obtain  a  fairer  proportion  of  what 
his  farm  produce  sells  for.  The  farm  should  rank 
ahead  of  the  railroad,  and  the  farmer  above  the  mid¬ 
dleman. 

« 

The  Irish  Industrial  Organization  Society  is  trying 
to  diminish  Irish  emigration  to  this  A’ountry  by 
making  farming  more  profitable  to  the  farm  laborer 
and  small  tenant  in  Ireland.  'The  movement  finds 
backers  in  Americans  of  Irish  descent,  who  see  that 
their  countrymen  will  be  better  off  if  they  can  be 
kept  at  home.  The  Society  has  introduced  the 
creamery  system  of  butter  making  and  other  cooper¬ 
ative  enterprises  in  Ireland,  and  revived  the  home 
industry  of  lace-making.  These  things  have  created 
a  new  interest  in  Irish  farm  life,  and  enabled  farm¬ 
ers  to  reap  the  benefits  of  helpful  machinery  which 
they  could  not  have  bought  singly.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  if  this  industrial  development 
can  be  kept  up  the  drain  of  farm  laborers  away  from 
Ireland  will  be  practically  stopped,  and  Irish  agri¬ 
culture  will  reach  the  place  it  ought  to  occupy.  It 
seems  to  us  a  wise  thing  for  well-to-do  Irishmen  in 
this  country  to  encourage  an  enterprise  of  this  sort. 
Far  better  help  to  make  Ireland  self-supporting  from 
her  own  soil  than  to  bring  her  brawn  and  blood  here. 
’Phere  have  been  too  many  cases  in  the  world’s  his¬ 
tory  where  men  and  women  have  been  driven  out  of 
a  section  when  they  might  have  been  kept  there- 
contented  and  happy.  The  exodus  from  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  farm  towns  30  years  ago  is  an  illustration.  If 
the  money  which  was  sent  West  and  South  for  in¬ 
vestment  had  been  kept  at  home  and  put  into  needed 
public  improvements  thousands  of  farmers  would 
have  stayed  at  home  with  it,  and  profitable  businp.ss 
could  have  been  found  for  them  all. 

« 

The  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster-General  was  re¬ 
cently  called  upon  to  decide  a  somewhat  delicate 
question  of  etiquette;  whether  a  lady  is  justified  in 
shooting  at  a  gentleman  when  he  so  far  forgets  him¬ 
self  as  to  keep  his  hat  on  in  her  presence.  It  appears 
that  the  postmistress  of  a  little  Texas  town  has  taken 
this  drastic  way  of  reforming  the  citizens,  and  while 
they  admit  that  their  manners  are  a  trifie  ragged, 
they  think  that  even  Lord  Chesterfield  would  find  it 
difficult  to  retain  the  poise  of  his  courtesy  under 
these  conditions.  Says  the  complainant: 

We  don’t  set  up  any  claim  that  our  manners  are  all 
they  should  be,  but  we’d  like  to  be  reasoned  with  and 
helped  along.  The  postmistress  here  is  a  worthy  woman, 
all  right,  and  there  ain’t  a  thing  against  her  character, 
but  she  certainly  is  rude  and  hasty.  One  day  last  week 
the  mayor,  being  some  flushed  up  and  careless,  refused 
to  remove  his  hat  and  bow  on  asking  for  the  official  mall, 
whereupon  his  hat  was  shot  off  and  plumb  ruined,  and 
he  left  the  post  office  so  swiftly  and  undignified  that  it 
told  against  the  standing  of  the  town.  We  don’t  like  to 
appear  fault-finding  and  plcayunlsh  where  a  lady  is  con¬ 
cerned,  but  this  one  Tm  telling  about  is  sure  arbitrary 
and  abrupt,  and  we’d  like  to  have  her  toned  down  some. 

As  the  lady  would  seem  to  be  carrying  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  civil  service  reform  a  trifle  too  far,  an  in¬ 
spector  has  been  sent  by  the  Department  to  inter¬ 
view  her,  with  strict  injunctions  to  remove  his  hat 
and  salaam  obsequiously  on  entering  the  office,  be¬ 
cause  the  Department  has  plenty  to  do,  and  cannot 
risk  the  sudden  demise  of  its  employees.  In  the 
meantime,  if  the  press  despatches  report  a  sudden 
earthquake  and  volcanic  eruption  in  that  section  of 
Texas,  we  shall  feel  sure  that  the  sensitive  postmis¬ 
tress  is  instituting  a  few  further  social  reforms. 

BREVITIES. 

Bank  up  for  Winter. 

Respect  the  dishcloth. 

That  celery  swamp  had  a  gold  mine  within  a  toot  of 
the  surface. 

Oh,  how  a  fellow  makes  a  mess— when  he  paints  "fact” 
upon  a  guess! 

Put  tar  on  the  seed  corn  and  every  hill  of  corn  is  a 
crow  bar  hole! 

That  California  poultry  indu.stry,  page  847,  shows  some 
startling  figures. 

Mr.  Dickson,  page  835,  found  Kerosene,  Lime  and  Co., 
a  business  combination. 

We  expect  to  give  special  attention  to  the  subject  of 
barn  building  and  remodeling. 

The  southern  farmer  longs  for  snow  in  Winter,  while 
the  northerner  wants  to  be  delivered  from  it. 

A  VERV  late  peach  that  Is  reliable  and  eatable  will 
easily  get  standing  room  in  hundreds  of  northern  or¬ 
chards. 

The  note  on  feeding  calves  with  little  milk  on  page 
846  is  by  a  woman  “dairyman,”  who  is  obliged  to  do 
things  under  simple  conditions. 
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livents  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — Thirty-one  men  were  killed  arid  15  in¬ 
jured  in  a  head-on  collision  between  a  westbound  treight 
and  a  work  train  on  the  Big  Four  Railroad  between 
Mackinaw  and  Tremont,  Ill.,  November  19.  All  the  dead 
and  most  of  the  injured  were  members  of  the  work  train, 
the  crews  on  both  engines  jumping  in  time  to  save  their 

lives . Two  men  wei'e  killed  and  seven  injured 

in  a  rear-end  collision  on  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Elevated 
Railroad  November  19.  Both  men  killed,  motorman  and 
conductor,  were  shocked  to  death  by  electricity  and  then 
charred  beyond  recognition.  The  train  took  tire,  and 
passengers  were  in  imminent  danger  from  this  and  from 

electricity.  The  property  loss  was  $25,000 . Mrs. 

Harriet  Maxwell  Converse,  known  to  the  Indians  of  this 
country  as  Chief  of  the  Six  Nations,  died  in  New  York 
November  19.  Mrs.  Converse,  her  father  and  her  grand¬ 
father  were  adopted  by  the  Indians,  and  were  regarded 
as  full  members  of  the  tribes,  though  white.  She  had 
received  from  the  Indians  the  “Snipe  Totem,’’  a  coat  of 
arms  said  to  be  highest  in  rank  among  them.  Among 
the  Indians  of  the  State  the  sentiment  that  was  felt 
toward  Mrs.  Converse  was  something  approaching  adora¬ 
tion.  She  always  attended  the  great  council  of  the  Six 
Nations,  held  at  Onondaga  every  year.  She  did  great 
service  for  them  in  fighting  adverse  legislation,  such  us 
the  Vreeland  and  the  Whipple  bills,  detribalizing  Indians 
in  the  New  York  reservation,  forcing  them  to  individual 
ownership  of  their  lands  and  to  citizenship,  which  she 
defeated.  Every  year  it  was  her  custom  to  visit  the 
reservation  and  attend  the  dances,  including  the  “corn 
dance”  and  the  “strawberry  dance.”  She  also  presented 
over  $6,000  worth  of  wampum  and  Indian  relics  to  the 
Natural  History  Museums  of  Albany  and  New  York,  and 
her  rooms  were  crowded  with  arrow  heads,  war  bonnets, 

feathers,  snowshoes.  blankets  and  bead  work . 

Barlow  H.  McCormack,  superintendent,  and  Mulvln  H. 
Beck,  a  miner,  were  instantly  killed,  as  the  result  of 
labor  trolbles,  by  the  explosion  of  an  infernal  machine 
heavily  charged  with  dynamite  in  the  main  shaft  of  the 
Vindicator  mine  at  Cripple  Creek,  Col.,  November  21. 
The  victims  were  the  only  passengers  in  the  cage  which 
set  off  the  mechanism  of  the  device  at  the  sixth  level, 
wrecking  the  cage  and  the  mouth  of  the  level.  Investi¬ 
gation  showed  that  the  infernal  machine,  containing  sev¬ 
eral  pounds  of  dynamite,  was  placed  In  the  sixth  level, 
which  is  part  of  the  abandoned  workings  of  the  mine, 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  shaft.  Superintendent  McCor¬ 
mack  was  one  of  the  best-known  and  most  popular  men 
in  the  district.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  several  children. 
Fifteen  men  have  been  arrested  by  the  military  authori¬ 
ties  at  Cripple  Creek  on  suspicion  of  being  implicated  in 
the  dynamiting.  Among  them  are  C.  G.  Kennison,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Victor  Miners’  Union;  Sherman  Parker, 
president  of  District  Union  No.  1,  and  W.  F.  Davis,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Altman  Union.  The  others  are  officers  and 

members  of  various  unions . A  disastrous  gas 

explosion  in  a  bituminous  coal  mine  at  Dunbar,  Pa.,  No¬ 
vember  21,  caused  the  death  of  II  men.  The  explosion 
was  in  one  of  the  deepest  parts  of  the  mine.  The  gas, 
according  to  experts,  mav  have  been  fired  by  the  eating 
through  of  the  fire  whicn  has  burned  in  the  Farm  Hill 
mine  of  the  same  company  for  11  years.  ....  At 
Lilly,  near  Altoona,  Pa.,  November  21,  35  Italian  laborers 
were  burned  to  death  in  a  shanty,  which  took  fire  from 
an  overheated  stove,  and  many  more  were  horribly 

burned . Train  wreckers,  plotting  to  wreck  the 

Black  Diamond  Express,  caused  the  Doylestown  local 
train  November  21  to  go  down  a  15-foot  embankment  near 
Gwynedd,  Pa.,  resulting  in  two  deaths  and  injuries  to  a 
score  of  passengers.  The  Black  Diamond  escaped  the 
fate  of  the  local  because  it  was  an  hour  late.  The  loco¬ 
motive  struck  a  rail  that  had  been  spiked  open  on  top 
of  the  double  arched  stone  bridge  near  Gwynedd.  It  is 
believed  that  the  wreckers  sought  to  destroy  the  express, 
believing  that  it  carried  a  shipment  of  coin  and  that  the 
disaster  would  give  opportunity  for  robbery.  Certainly 
it  was  the  plan  to  hurl  the  train  from  the  top  of  the 
stone  arch  below  Gwynedd  into  W^lssahickon  Creek.  The 

train  was  wrecked,  but  did  not  fall . The  United 

States  Grand  Jury  of  the  Northern  District  of  Louisiana, 
which  has  been  investigating  the  charges  of  peonage  and 
land  frauds,  in  submitting  its  final  report,  presents  seven 
Indictments  for  peonage,  reputed  to  include  some  of  the 
leading  planters  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  and 
220  are  indicted  for  fraudulent  entries  of  land  under  the 
Homestead  act.  The  report  of  the  Grand  Jury  in  the 
case  of  the  land  frauds  declares  that  the  testimony  ob¬ 
tained  was  startling  in  the  extreme  and  almost  beyond 
the  bounds  of  belief.  For  years  past,  it  declares,  an 
organized  system  of  plundering-  the  public  domain  had 
existed,  which  had  succeeded  in  stealing  thousands  of 
acres  of  the  best  pine  lands  in  Louisiana.  A  similar  steal 
was  practiced  some  years  ago,  but  was  broken  up  by 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  timber  thieves.  The 
frauds,  it  is  shown,  were  operated  by  the  big  companies, 
which  induced  the  small  farmers  to  make  entries  of 
timber  lands  for  homesteads,  the  companies  advancing 
the  money  and  receiving  the  land  as  soon  as  the  home¬ 
stead  titles  had  been  completed.  The  advance  in  the 
prices  of  pine  timber  had  made  these  frauds  very  profit¬ 
able,  and  they  had  grown  steadily. 

ADMINISTRATION. — The  opponents  of  the  Cuban 
Reciprocity  bill  could  not  muster  sufficient  force  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  November  19  to  secure  a 
second  vote  on  its  passage,  only  23  members  seconding 
the  demand  of  Mr.  Fordney  (Rep..  Mich.)  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.  A  division  was  secured  by  William  Alden 
Smith  (Rep.,  Mich.),  resulting  in  335  ayes  and  21  noes. 
This  action  practically  closed  the  special  session  in  the 

House,  though  it  did  not  adjourn . About  $5,500,- 

000  have  already  been  paid  in  Spanish  war  pensions;  the 
average  yearly  value  of  the  Spanish  war  pension  is  $137, 
and  the  average  annual  value  of  all  other  pensions  is  $133, 
and  304,809  applications  for  Spanish  war  pensions  await 
adjudication. 

PANAMA.— A  treaty  providing  for  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal  by  the  United  States  was  signed  Novem¬ 
ber  18  by  Secretary  Hay  and  Mr.  Bunay-Varilla,  the 
minister  of  Panama.  The  treaty  gives  the  United  States 
complete  jurisdiction  over  the  canal  strip,  and  pr®vide.s 
for  the  payment  of  $10,000,000  to  Panama,  The  depart¬ 
ments  of  Cauca  and  Antioquia  are  threatening  to  secede 
from  Colombia  and  seeking  admission  to  the  Republic 
of  Panama.  An  invasion  of  the  isthmus  by  Colombian 
troops  from  Buenaventura  is  rumored.  Minister  Beauprg 
reports  the  situation  in  Bogota  critical,  and  it  Is  thought 
likely  that  relations  betw.een  the  United  States  and  Co¬ 
lombia  will  be  severed. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— New  Zealand  has  just 
passed  a  preferential  tariff  bill,  which  became  a  law  at 
once.  It  places  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  the  following 
goods,  now  free  from  duty,  when  from  countries  outside 
the  British  Empire:  Bicycle  parts,  gas  engines,  oil  en¬ 
gines,  gum  boots,  iron  and  steel  cordage,  sheet,  bolt  and 
bar  iron,  printing  paper,  railroad  and  tramway  rails, 
sailcloth,  canvas  and  duck,  and  surgical  and  dental  in¬ 
struments.  The  bill  doubles  the  present  duty  on  cement 
and  adds  50  per  cent  to  the  duties  on  the  following  goods, 
when  from  non-British  territory:  Basketware,  bicycles, 
boots,  candles,  carriages,  chinaware,  clocks,  cordage, 
cream  of  tartar,  earthenware,  stoneware,  fancy  goods, 
toys,  firearms,  potted  fish,  furniture,  cabinetware,  glass 
and  glassware,  hardware.  Ironmongery,  hops,  nails, 
lamps,  pianos,  paper  hangings,  paper,  plated  ware  and 
pumps.  The  duty  on  tea  grown  within  the  British  do¬ 
minions  is  removed.  Besides  providing  increased  duties 
on  the  above-named  foreigm  goods,  the  bill  provides  for 
reciprocity  with  foreign  countries  making  concessions  to 
New  Zealand  products.  It  is  estimated  that  the  in¬ 
creased  duties  will  yield  $350,000  to  $400,000,  against  which 
is  the  remission  of  the  tea  duty,  amounting  to  $200,000. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  twenty-seventh  annual 
convention  of  the  Iowa  State  Dairymen’s  Association 
opened  a  three  days’  meeting  at  Waterloo,  Iowa.  No¬ 
vember  18,  with  1,800  In  attendance,  including  dairv,' com¬ 
mission,  transportation  and  supply  men.  Iowa  butter- 
makers  to  the  number  pf  134  have  entered  for  the  gold 
medal.  Governor  Cummins  of  Iowa  addressed  the  con¬ 


vention;  State  Dairy  Commissioner  Wright  and  James 
Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  spoke  the  opening  day. 
November  19,  the  entire  board  of  old  officers  was 
reelected  as  follows;  President,  S.  B.  Shilling,  Mason 
City;  vice-president,  W.  B.  Barney,  Hampton;  secretary, 
P,  H.  Kniffer,  Manchester;  treasurer,  J.  L.  Leighton, 
New  Hampton.  In  the  butter  test,  with  137  contestants, 
W.  B.  Smai'zo,  of  Mason ville,  won  first  with  98  points; 
J.  S.  Scott,  of  Dubuque,  second,  with  971^.  Professor 
McKay,  of  Ames  College,  who  made  the  test,  says  the 
samples  never  scored  so  high  before.  In  last  year's  con¬ 
test  the  highest  score  was  a6  points.  More  than  half  the 
contestants  scored  above  the  required  91  points.  Pro¬ 
fessor  McKay  says  the  high  score  of  this  year  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  education  in  the  matter  of  ripening  the  cream. 

The  thirty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Grange  will  be  held  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  Decem¬ 
ber  8. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Experimental  Union  will  be  held  at  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College  December  7-8.  The  number 
of  experimenters  engaged  in  the  cooperative  work  has 
increased  from  12  in  1886  to  about  3,845  in  1903.  In  agricul¬ 
ture  alone  there  have  been  31,061  distinct  tests  made 
throughout  the  Province  since  the  work  was  started  18 
years  ago.  These  tests  have  required  about  148,537  sep¬ 
arate  plots,  in  horticulture  the  cooperative  work  was 
taken  up  by  15  experimenters  in  1888  and  by  about  500  ex¬ 
perimenters  in  1903.  The  Ontario  Provincial  Winter  Fair 
will  be  held  in  Guelph  on  December  8  to  11  inclusive. 
Lectures  will  be  delivered  in  the  lecture  room  of  the 
Winter  Fair  Building  each  day  and  evening  during  the 
fair.  The  topics  dealt  with  will  relate  to  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  poultry  and  their  products.  A  public  meeting 
under  the  auspices  of  the  various  associations  will  be 
held  in  Guelph  December  9.  For  further  particulars,  ap¬ 
ply  to  A.  P.  Westervelt,  Parliament  Buildings,  Toron¬ 
to.  Ont. 

The  thirty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Central  Illinois 
Horticultural  Society  opened  a  two  days’  session  at 
Bloomington  November  19  with  a  large  attendance. 
George  J.  Foster,  of  Normal,  presided.  Senator  H.  M. 
Dunlap,  of  Savoy,  responded  to  the  address  of  welcome 
from  J.  T.  Lillard,  of  Bloomington.  Papers  were  read 
by  W.  S.  Perrine,  Centralia.  on  “Strawberry  Culture;” 
H.  S.  Doan,  Jacksonville,  on  “Asparagus  Growing;”  C. 
S.  Crandall,  University  of  Illinois,  on  “Small  Fruits;” 
Professor  R.  O.  Graham,  Bloomington,  on  “Fruits  of  Our 
Own  Section;”  Dr.  J.  T.  Burrill,  University  of  Illinois,  on 
“Weeds  and  Weed  Legislation.”  The  session  concluded 
with  a  report  from  the  director  of  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  of  the  central  district  by  G.  J.  Foster,  of  Normal. 

To  punish  persons  who  pasture  live  stock  on  public 
lands  within  forest  reserves,  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  November  19  referred  to  the  House  the  passage  of 
an  act  imposing  a  fine  of  $1,000  or  Imprisonment  for  not 
longer  than  one  year,  or  both,  for  each  offense. 


WHAT  APPLE  DEALERS  SAY 

About  Box,  Barrel  and  Prices. 

We  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  improvement  made 
over  the  old  style  of  package  for  apples,  namely  barrels. 
We  have  not  handled  any  in  bulk  nor  in  boxes,  nor  do 
we  encourage  shipments  in  this  style. 

Baltimore.  Md.  c.  h.  anderson  &  co. 

Boxes  are  not  a  desirable  package  in  this  market.  We 
handle  a  great  many  apples  in  bulk,  and  we  think  this 
year  they  have  brought  prices  that  have  paid  the  shipper 
well;  at  the  same  time  we  do  not  advocate  that  way  of 
shipping,  but  under  the  circumstances,  barrels  being  so 
scarce,  a  great  many  growers  have  been  compelled  to 
ship  in  bulk.  In  reference  to  the  cost  of  barrels  would 
say  that  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  consumer  pays  for 
the  difference  in  cost.  brown  &  m’mahon. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

We  would  not  encourage  shipping  in  boxes,  as  they  are 
not  so  salable.  The  next  best  thing  is  apples  in  bulk. 
So  far  this  season  we  think  that  bulk  shipments  of  apples 
have  paid  a  fair  margin  to  both  shipper  and  dealer. 
Most  surely  the  high  cost  of  barrels  has  caused  the 
advance  in  apples,  which  naturally  the  consumer  has  to 
pay.  All  these  extras  are  added  on  to  the  cost  of  fruit 
when  sold  to  the  retail  trade,  so  naturally  the  consumer 
pays  the  bill.  qerber  fruit  co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  tendency  now  is  to  ship  in  boxes,  which  is  particu¬ 
larly  due,  we  believe,  to  the  high  prices  of  barrels,  but 
the  box  is  a  package  which  is  used  on  this  market  to 
pack  extremely  fancy  apples  In,  and  the  apples,  if  not  so, 
should  be  shipped  in  bulk.  The  cost  of  the  barrels  does 
not  make  any  difference  in  the  cost  of  apples;  this  has 
to  be  borne  wholly  by  the  grower,  it  may  be  a  long  time 
in  the  future  before  the  box  apples  will  wholly  take  the  ■ 
place  of  the  barrels,  but  we  believe  to  those  who  pack  as 
we  suggest,  it  would  pay.  r.  w.  dixon  &  son. 

New  York. 

The  box  package  has  not  been  used  here  to  any  extent, 
excepting  on  western  apples.  When  the  fruit  is  well 
graded  and  possesses  the  quality,  the  box  has  done  well. 
Bulk  apples  sold  in  large  quantities  this  season,  and 
certainly  hurt  the  sale  of  barrels.  When  the  weather 
gets  cold,  the  barrel  package  is  preferred.  As  for  the  re¬ 
sults  from  bulk  stock,  we  understand  they  varied,  but 
good  fruit  is  generally  reported  to  have  left  satisfactory 
impressions.  We  hear  of  barrels  costing  50  to  60  cents. 
There  are  all  kinds  of  arguments  produced  as  to  who 
pays  the  extra  cost,  but  the  most  plausible  points  to 
the  consumer  as'  being  the  man.  One  of  our  biggest 
operators  insists  that  the  grower  stands  it. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  connollt-m’afee  co. 

Box  apples  are  coming  in  favor  in  our  market  more 
every  season.  We  have  put  away  quite  a  good  many 
apples  ourselves  this  year  in  boxes,  and  look  for  them 
to  sell  well  in  this  package.  As  to  whether  bulk  ship¬ 
ments  of  apples  have  paid  the  shipper  or  dealer  a  fair 
margin,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  whether  they 
have  or  not.  for  the  reason  that  we  have  not  been  ship¬ 
ping  any  apples  in  bulk,  neither  have  we  been  handling 
many.  Our  market  has  been  well  supplied  with  apples 
grown  around  here,  so  very  few  cars  of  bulk  apples  have 
come  into  our  market  up  to  this  time.  We  think  the 
future  will  tell  better  whether  the  average  seller  or  con¬ 
sumer  has  had  to  pay  the  extra  cost  of  barrels.  We 
think  it  is  a  little  too  early  to  determine  this  point. 

Cleveland,  O.  the  bigalow  fruit  co 

The  box  seems  to  be  being  used  this  season  more  than 
ever  before,  which  is  probably  accounted  for  by  the 
shortage  of  barrels.  I  do  not  consider  the  box  a  good 
package  for  cohimon  grades  of  apples,  but  nice  fruit  put 
up  in  a  box  is  a  very  satisfactory  package  to  handle. 
The  box  which  I  should  advise  people  to  use  would  be 
the  California  style  package.  I  do  not  take  any  stock 
in  the  odd-shaped  boxes  which  are  being  used  by  many 
people,  no  regularity  as  far  as  shape  or  size  is  concerned. 
For  general  use  at  the  present  time  here  in  the  East 
there  is  no  package  better  than  the  barrel;  however, 
when  they  get  to  using  a  regular  package  as  they  do 
in  California,  and  take  care  of  their  orchards  by  fertiliz¬ 
ing,  spraying,  etc.,  so  that  they  will  raise  nice  fruit,  then 
and  only  then  would  I  advise  the  general  use  of  boxes. 

Worcester,  Mass.  w.  h.  blodoet. 

The  growers  in  New  York  State  are  somewhat  to  blame 
for  shortness  of  barrels.  They  claimed  such  a  short  crop 
early  that  the  coopers  did  not  make  as  large  preparations 
as  they  otherwise  would.  The  bushel  box  sells  fairly 
well;  where  the  fruit  is  fancy  the  box  outsells  the  barrel. 
Bulk  shipments  have  paid  the  grower  a  fair  margin,  but 
our  opinion  is  that  they  have  not  proved  of  much  profit 
to  the  dealer  generally.  The  high  cost  of  barrels  has 
made  but  little  difference  in  the  price  apples  would  have 
sold  at.  Had  barrels  been  more  plentiful  and  a  supply 
more  assured  we  think  buyers  would  have  been  more 
plentiful.  The  cost  of  barrels  was  divided.  Where  ap¬ 
ples  were  sold  early  with  ideas  of  lower-priced  barrels 
the  extra  cost  fell  on  the  grower.  Where  they  were  sold 
later  the  extra  cost  was  figured  in  the  price,  and  the 
buyer  paid  It.  t.  h.  evans  *  ro. 

Baltimore.  Md. 


NEW  YORK’S  NORMAL  INSTITUTE. 

Director  of  Institutes  F.  E.  Dawley  opened  the  first 
Normal  Institute  at  Geneva,  November  21.  It  was  held 
at  the  experiment  farm  under  the  immediate  care  of  Dr. 
Jordan,  Director  of  the  Station.  Mr.  Dawley.  assisted 
b.v  Dr.  Jordan  and  Prof.  Bailey,  Dean  of  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  have  spent  much  time  upon  this 
unique  movement,  and  are  therefore  highly  elated  over 
the  results.  The  programme  was  carried  out  substan¬ 
tially  as  laid  down.  The  heads  of  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  show  clearness  of  thought  and  a  grasp  of  up-to- 
date  problems  that  is  certainly  gratifying  to  all  con¬ 
cerned.  The  Station  grounds  and  buildings  are  fast  ap¬ 
proaching  their  former  appearance  before  the  destructive 
fire  visitation.  Dr.  Jordan’s  intense  activity  in  all  station 
business  has  transformed  the  equipment  so  that  without 
question  there  is  none  better  or  more  complete  In  the 
United  States.  The  Federal  Government  has  shown  its 
deep  interest  in  these  normal  institutes  by  sending  Prof. 
John  Hamilton,  institute  specialist,  to  make  a  careful 
study  of  this  work.  The  new  management  at  Cornell, 
with  Prof.  Bailey  at  the  head,  is  giving  this  normal  effort 
Its  earnest  support.  As  I  see  the  recent  movements  in 
New  York  State  towards  agricultural  education  there 
can  be  but  one  ultimate  outcome;  reorganization  of  the 
State  College,  harmonizing  and  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  farmers’  institute  work  and  a  codperation  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction  with  the  Bureau  of 
Farmers’  Institutes  which  must  finally  have  the  effect 
in  some  way  of  introducing  agricultural  teaching  into 
our  rural  schools.  These  three  distinctive  movements 
are  the  outgrowth  of  a  popular  demand  for  greater 
facilities  for  education,  not  only  to  keep  our  State  in 
the  advance  line,  but  to  maintain  an  equality  with  sister 
States  of  the  Middle  West. _  h.  e.  c. 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK  FARMERS  BLESSED. 

Western  New  York  is  still  on  top  as  a  fruit-growing 
section,  as  the  results  this  year  Indicate.  Two  years  ago 
I  could  stand  on  the  highest  point  of  our  farm  and  count 
seven  good-sized  orchards  that  were  being  destroyed  with 
the  canker  worm,  but  the  owners  were  calling  us  “cranks” 
for  pursuing  our  method  of  thorough  spraying.  We  have 
never  suffered  with  the  canker  worm,  and  to-day  they 
are  thoroughly  converted,  and  after  two  years  of  solid 
work  they  have  eradicated  the  pest  and  are  rejoicing  in 
an  abundant  crop  of  choice  apples  and  selling  at  $2  per 
barrel.  Quite  a  number  of  us  are  storing  our  apples  In 
chemical  storage,  awaiting  higher  prices.  I  was  unable 
to  get  storage  for  all  of  mine,  as  I  had  more  than  twice 
as  many  as  I  at  first  estimated,  so  had  to  sell  one  carload 
at  $2.  We  are  still  busy  with  our  Niagara  grapes,  and 
are  selling  them  at  the  extremely  long  prices  that  are 
prevailing  this  year.  We  are  firm  believers  in  chemicals 
and  Crimson  clover  for  our  orchards  and  vineyard,  as 
well  as  our  potatoes  and  corn.  We  have  just  harvested 
the  best  crop  of  Carman  No.  3  potatoes,  and  have  over 
2.000  bushels  stored  from  fiVz  acres  of  ground,  and  are  to 
thrash  our  marrow  beans  to-morrow  that  were  raised 
on  ground  that  was  doctored  with  500  pounds  per  acre 
of  dissolved  rock  and  muriate  of  potash.  We  are  going 
to  husk  and  shred  the  finest  field  of  corn  (Pride  of  the 
North)  that  I  ever  grew  as  soon  as  it  is  dry  enough  to 
handle.  So  you  see  that  the  Lord  has  been  very  good  to 
us  again  this  year,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  spend 
a  very  thankful  Thanksgiving,  although  we  are  about 
tired  out  with  the  hustle  of  the  past  season.  w. 

CANADIAN  BARRELS. — There  is  a  great  scarcity  of 
apple  barrels  this  year,  so  much  so  that  a  great  many 
apples  are  being  held  for  the  home  market  which  other¬ 
wise  would  have  been  sold  for  exportation.  The  price 
for  barrels  now  is  60  cents  and  hard  to  get  at  that,  while 
earlier  in  the  season  they  were  sold  for  40  and  50  cents. 
The  box  as  a  shipping  package  has  not  made  an  appear¬ 
ance  here  yet,  at  least,  not  to  my  knowledge.  j  d 

Byron,  Ont. 

CULTIVATED  GINSENG. — We  have  made  inquiries  in 
regard  to  ginseng  roots  and  sum  up  this  way;  The  culti- 
vated  root  is  not  yet  ready  for  sale,  as  the  growers  are 
selling  seed  and  young  roots  to  beginners,  and  are  not 
digging  root,  hence  only  a  small  quantity  of  it  has  come 
to  market.  What  we  are  getting  is  the  wild  root,  a  box 
of  about  five  pounds  of  which  we  sold  to-day  for  $6.75 
per  pound  There  will  be  a  future  demand  for  all  that 
can  be  raised,  probably  at  paying  prices. 

New  York.  -w.  h.  cohen  &  co. 

CIDER  IN  OIIj  barrels. — On  page  744  the  question 
IS  asked  how  to  clean  an  oil  barrel  to  put  cider  or  vinegar 
m  it.  Three  or  four  years  ago  I  had  more  cider  than 
barrels  would  hold,  but  I  had  a  barrel  from  which  I  had 
emptmd  machine  oil.  I  washed  it  out  with  clean  water 
and  filled  it  with  cider.  For  some  time  we  thought  it 
would  be  no  good,  but  now  we  have  a  barrel  of  as  good 
strong  vinegar  as  you  ever  saw.  I  believe  the  oil  kept  It 

would  have  kept  in  a  clean  barrel. 

Ruddys,  Va.  j.  n. 

■BIRDS  AND  FRUITS. — It  would  seem  as  if  the  testi¬ 
mony  given  by  fruit  growers  through  The  R.  N.-Y. 
ought  to  convince  and  convert  those  who  pose  as  “friends 
to  the  birds,  who  speak  from  but  little  or  no  practical 
experience.  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  they  who  try  so 
hard  to  convince  us  that  the.se  birds  are  our  friends 
mean  well  enough,  and  think  that  they  are  doing  God’s 
service  by  quoting  the  sayings  of  those  who  only  a  few 
y  ears  ago  were  supposed  to  be  authority  and  correct 
teachers  on  the  subject,  but  which  practical  observa¬ 
tion  and  experience  has  most  thoroughly  disproved.  Our 
experience  of  nearly  20  years  in  the  cultivated  berry  busi¬ 
ness  fully  indorses  all  that  has  been  said.  Every  succeed¬ 
ing  year  since  we  have  been  in  the  business  has  found 
these  birds  more  plentiful  and,  proportionally,  more  de¬ 
structive  to  the  fruits,  and  at  the  same  time  we  have 
been  unable  to  detect  wherein  they  have  been  of  any 
perceptible  benefit.  It  cost  us  a  tax  of  over  $500  this 
last  season  to  support  them,  and  the  rate  that  it  is  now 
annually  increasing  we  shall  very  soon  be  driven  out  of 
the  business  or  into  bankruptcy.  We  anticipated  all  this 
10  years  ago,  and  got  into  print  on  It.  but  at  that  time 
had  but  little  support  from  the  press.  We  are  very  glad 
to  note  that  the  agricultural  press,  in  general,  is  now 
alive  and  awake  to  the  situation,  and  ere  long  we  are  in 
hope  to  see  our  laws  so  amended  as  to  represent  more 
sense  and  justice  and  less  false  sentiment  f  w  w 

Hancock,  Me.  _ _ 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  "Excel”  is  the  name  of  a  grinding  mill  offered  to 
our  readers  by  the  Excel  Mfg.  Co.,  116  Liberty  St ,  New 
York,  and  we  are  confident  that  any  purchaser  will  con¬ 
sider  the  mill  rightly  named.  In  writing  ask  for  cata¬ 
logue  “E”  and  learn  all  about  it. 

This  Is  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  poultryman 
gets  good  returns  by  being  liberal  in  feeding  his  hens 
with  green  bone.  Many  have  found  bone  preparation  a 
difficult  task.  A  machine  which  has  solved  the  problem 
of  cutting  bones  for  poultry,  making  easy  work  of  it  and 
delivering  the  product  in  proper  condition  for  the  hen’s 
use,  is  Mann’s  green  bone  and  vegetable  cutter.  Any 
reader  without  a  cutter  and  contemplating  buying  should 
write  F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15,  Milford,  Mass. 

The  New  Holland  cob  and  feed  mill,  manufactured  by 
the  New  Holland  Machine  Works,  New  Holland.  Pa.,  is 
one  of  the  mills  that  depends  on  its  own  work  to  sell  it 
and  is,  therefore,  freely  sent  forth  to  responsible  parties 
on  trial.  The  broad  guarantee  covers  most  satisfactorily 
just  those  things  required  in  a  feed  mill.  It  is  made  in 
three  sizes,  and  is  adapted  to  the  use  of  any  kind  of 
power.  Anyone  contemplating  the  purchase  of  a  feed 
mill,  should  at  least  send  for  this  company’s  catalogue 
and  make  investigation  before  placing  an  order. 

Greater  Georgia. — An  association  of  reliable  men  has 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  advfertlslng  the  resources 
of  the  State.  Georgia  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  Southern 
States.  It  has  Immense  resources,  and  can  provide 
homes  and  labor  for  millions  of  deserving  men.  Land 
is  cheap  and  the  conditions  of  climate  and  soil  make  it 
possible  for  an  enterprising  man  to  live  in  comfort  and 
contentment.  The  Greater  Georgia  Association.  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  is  reliable,  and  will  gladly  send  you  facts  about 
the  State  and  its  opportunities. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

MA'S  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

Sis  takes  calisthenics, 

Injun  clubs  an’  such, 
l^eaches  f’r  her  toes  ten  times 
’N’  each  time  makes  ’em  touch; 

Raises  up  her  arms  an’ 

Sweeps  ’em  all  around. 

Kicks  her  heels  three  times  ’ithout 
Ever  touchin’  th’  ground. 

Ma  takes  phys’cal  culture 
In  th’  washin’  tub— 

Gets  th’  clo’es  an’  soaks  ’em  down 
’N’  ’en  begins  to  rub; 

Makes  ten  thousand  motions 
Up  an’  down  'at  way— 

She  gets  lots  o'  exercise 
In  a  workin’  day! 

Sis  goes  t’  th’  gym  an’ 

Travels  on  the  rings, 

’N’  ’en  she  takes  a  big,  deep  breath, 

’N’  ’en  she  yells  an’  sings— 

Says  it’s  good  f’r  weakness 
In  th’  lungs;  an’  say! 

Tennis  is  her  hardest  work— 
tliight  t’  see  her  play! 

Ma,  she  washes  dishes, 

’N’  ’en  she  sweeps  th’  floor, 

•N”  ’en  she  scrubs  th’  marble  steps 
Clear  up  t’  th’  door; 

’N’  ’en  she  chops  th’  kindlin’ 

When  her  work  is  through — 

Hast  t’  do  it.  ’cause  pa,  he’s 
Calisthenic,  too! 

Both  take  phys’cal  culture. 

But  I  tell  you  this; 

They’s  lots  o’  diff’unce  ’tween  th’  kind 
My  ma  takes,  an’  Sis! 

—Baltimore  News. 

* 

Military  coats  offered  for  women’s 
wear  are  made  in  bljie,  gray  or  red,  with 
contrasting  facings.  They  are  tight- 
fitting,  with  high  military  collar  and 
deep  turnover  cuffs  inlaid  with  white  or 
other  contrasting  broadcloth,  braid  and 
button  trimmings.  Three-quarter  length, 
they  cost  $30  to  $50;  hip  length  $25  to 
$45.  The  brass  buttons  and  large  mili¬ 
tary  capes  are  also  seen  on  many  tweed 
coats. 

* 

Dkkks  are  sometimes  described  abroad 
as  the  poor  man’s  asparagus,  but  they 
appear  little  used  in  this  country,  ex¬ 
cept  in  soup.  Boiled  and  served  with 
drawn  butter  they  make  an  acceptable 
dish,  much  more  delicate  in  flavor  than 
onions.  They  are  also  parboiled,  soaked 
in  spiced  vinegar,  and  then  dipped  in 
batter  and*  fried.  The  boiled  leeks  are 
sometimes  served  as  a  relish  with  fish, 
or  are  nice  with  boiled  mutton. 

* 

One  of  the  novelties  recently  noted 
when  shopping  was  the  Three-minute 
bread  maker.  It  is  said  to  mix  and 
knead  the  bread  in  three  minutes,  and 
it  really  is  very  expeditious,  beside  sav¬ 
ing  a  Ipt  of  hard  work.  Instead  of  chop¬ 
ping  the  bread  together,  as  most  of  the 
old  bread  mixers  do,  it  works  the  dough 
with  a  sort  of  rotary  motion,  and  is 
very  simple  in  construction.  The  Three- 
minute  bread  maker  costs  $2.25,  and  is 
certainly  a  great  saver  of  time  and 
labor. 

* 

Tears  and  worn  places  in  cloth  fab¬ 
rics  can  be  darned  most  satisfactorily  on 
the  sewing  machine,  says  the  Delinea¬ 
tor.  Thread  the  machine  with  silk  or 
cotton,  of  the  same  color  as  the  fabric. 
Do  not  loosen  the  presser  foot;  have  the 
stitch  of  moderate  length;  begin  the 
stitching  a  little  beyond  the  damaged 
place.  For  places  that  are  worn  thin  or 
frayed,  put  in  rows  of  stitching,  close 
together.  Cross  these  with  other  rows 
of  stitching;  this  will  give  a  smooth,  fine 
texture.  Where  the  fabric  is  worn  thin, 
baste  a  piece  of  the  same  kind  of  goods 
on  the  wrong  side  and  darn  over  it.  If 
there  is  none  of  the  same  material,  a 
piece  of  net  or  muslin  will  answer.  If 
the  colors  in  the  fabric  are  mixed,  have 
the  upper  thread  of  the  machine  of  the 
more  pronounced  and  the  under  thread 
of  the  minor  color. 


Cold  cooked  fi.sh  of  any  kind  is  used 
in  making  fish  kedgeree.  Remove  all 
skin  and  bones  and  pick  the  fish  lightly 
apart.  Measure,  and  for  each  cupful  al¬ 
low  an  equal  quantity  of  rice  which  has 
been  boiled  so  that  the  grains  are  sep¬ 
arate.  Place  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  in 
a  frying  pan  and  when  melted  stir  in 
the  rice  and  fish.  Cook  until  well 
blended,  then  season  with  salt  and  black 
and  cayenne  peppers.  Break  two  eggs 
in  a  bowl,  beat  until  light  and  pour  over 
the  rice  and  fish.  Stir  and  cook  over  a 
hot  fire  for  two  or  three  minutes.  Serve 
very  hot. 

* 

There  is  always  a  possibility  that  the 
person  whom  we  regard  as  a  proper  ob¬ 
ject  for  sympathy  may  look  upon  him¬ 
self  in  another  light,  says  the  Youth’s 
Companion.  This  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  surprise  often  awaits  the  well- 
meaning  bearer  of  condolence. 

When  Mrs.  Hastings  learned  that  her 
old  friend,  Mrs.  Warren,  had  become 
“stun  deef’  she  went,  with  a  long  face, 
to  see  her. 

“It  must  be  an  awful  cross,  Laviny,” 
she  wrote  on  the  slate  which  Mrs.  War¬ 
ren  presented  to  her  as  soon  as  she  was 
seated. 

“ ’Tain’t  either!”  snapped  the  afflict¬ 
ed  one,  who,  though  deaf,  was  by  no 
means  dumb.  “Folks  that  have  got  any¬ 
thing  to  say  can  write  it  on  that  slate. 
And  Henry  Warren,  that’s  had  to  put  a 
curb  on  his  tongue  for  upward  o’  30 
years  on  account  of  the  high  temper  he 
took  from  his  mother’s  folks,  is  now 
able  to  say  anything  he  likes  and  no 
feelings  hurt.  I  count  my  deafness  a 
real  blessing.  How’s  your  rheuma¬ 
tism?” 

Here  is  a  dishwashing  suggestion 
fi’om  a  correspondent  of  the  Woman’s 
Home  Companion: 

There  i.s  no  work  in  the  whole  round  of 
household  duties  so  wearing  to  me  as  that 
of  washing  and  wiping  dishes.  The  wash¬ 
ing  must  be  done,  but  the  wiping  need  not 
—except  the  silver  and  tinware.  I  had  an 
old  ice-box,  in  the  bottom  of  which  was  a 
zinc  lining,  that  extended  up  the  sides 
about  six  inches,  with  a  short  lead  pipe 
soldered  in— the  waste-pipe  of  the  ice-box. 
I  took  this  box,  and  placed  it  on  cleats 
between  two  closets  in  the  kitchen,  near 
the  sink.  Under  the  pipe  I  placed  an  old 
pitcher  to  catch  the  drainage  After  I  have 
washed  my  dishes  in  good  hot  suds,  I  put 
them  in  a  pan,  and  pour  scalding  water 
over  them.  In  the  case  of  glasses  I  am 
careful  not  to  have  it  too  hot,  for  fear  of 
cracking  them.  In  hot  weather,  if  the  wash¬ 
ing-suds  have  been  good  and  hot,  the 
rinsing- water  may  be  cold.  1  am  careful 
to  rinse  thoroughly  on  both  sides,  for 
which  reason  the  pan  is  pi’eferable  to  the 
wire  drainer.  In  the  bottom  of  the  ice¬ 
box  are  two  wire  drainers,  and  above  them 
two  narrow,  movable  shelves  on  cleats. 
After  being  rinsed,  the  dishes  are  placed 
in  the  drainers,  the  graniteware  on  the 
shelves,  and  the  cover  of  the  box  closed, 
They  are  thus  safe  from  dust,  and  stay 
there  until  dry.  when  they  are  put  on  the 
table  or  in  closets.  There  is  no  lint  to  be 
polished  off  the  glasses,  little  washing  of 
wipers  and  little  wear  of  them,  and  I 
have  the  extra  time  to  put  into  work  that 
is  necessary.  A  box  that  will  serve  as  a 
drainer  may  be  made  of  a  good-sized 
grocer’s  box  with  a  crack  in  the  bottom 
at  one  end,  or  a  small  tub  wdth  holes  bored 
in  one  end  of  the  bottom.  Either  of  these 
may  be  set  at  one  end  of  the  sink,  the 
holes  coming  over  the  sink  for  drainage, 
and  a  strip  of  wood  under  the  other  end, 
on  the  shelf  of  the  sink,  to  make  the  water 
run  into  the  sink. 


Chocolate  Cottage  Pltdding. — It  was 
an  experiment  and  it  was  a  success.  I 
made  an  ordinary  one-egg  cake  with  two 
heaping  teaspoonfuls  of  cocoa  sifted  in 
with  the  flour,  and  baked  it  in  a  loaf. 
Chocolate  pudding  we  had  always  eaten 
with  an  egg  sauce,  but  this  time  we 
tried  a  lemon  sauce  and  found  it  much 
more  interesting  and  not  so  cloying. 

M.  B.  R. 


Nancy’s  Real  Thanksgiving. 

“Thanksgiving?  Yes,  we  had  a  pleas¬ 
ant  Thanksgiving — very  pleasant.  We 
w^ent  to  Nancy’s — John’s  sister,  you 
know.  We’ve  been  there  every  year  for 
some  time.  She  lives  at  the  old  home¬ 
stead,  where  they  were  all  born,  and 
what’s  left  of  the  family  likes  to  go  there 
once  a  year.  I  don’t  generally  enjoy  it 
a  bit,  ’cause  Nancy  is  one  of  them  folks 
that  ’most  kill  themselves  getting  ready 
for  Thanksgiving  and  try  to  cook  every¬ 
thing  that  ever  was  heard  of.  She  gets 
all  beat  out  and  is  as  blue  as  a  whet¬ 
stone.  But  this  year  it  was  differenr. 
I’ll  tell  you  about  it. 

“It  was  two  weeks  before  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  and  I’d  got  to  thinking  about  Nancy. 
I  w’ondered  if  I  could  do  anything  to 
cheer  her  up  and  make  the  work  any 
easier  for  her.  I’d  been  staying  right 
close  to  home  for  some  time  and  mind¬ 
ing  my  own  business,  and  that  don’t 
agree  with  me  over  and  above.  ‘No,  As- 
enath,’  I  says  to  myself,  ‘it’ll  do  you 
good  to  go  and  mix  in  with  somebody 
else’s  affairs  that  don’t  concern  you. 
You’ll  be  sick  if  you  keep  on  the  way 
you’ve  been  doing.’  So  that  night  I  ask¬ 
ed  John  if  he  s’posed  he  could  get  along 
without  me  for  a  week  or  so. 

“I  wa’n’t  never  one  of  these  women 
that  does  her  best  to  make  a  helpless 
baby  of  her  husband.  I  made  up  my 
mind  when  I  was  first  married  that  I 
was  going  to  have  some  liberty  as  well 
as  John.  So,  rainy  days,  I  learned  him 
to  cook,  and  he  got  so  he  was  able  to 
take  care  of  himself  as  nice  as  could  be 
and  let  me  go  off  on  little  visits.  He 
was  always  real  glad  to  see  me  back 
again,  and  we  thought  a  sight  more  of 
each  other  than  as  if  we’d  been  around 
under  each  other’s  noses  every  minute. 
Some  folks  thought  I  was  terrible  to  go 
off  and  leave  John  alone  that  way,  but 
good  land,  what  did  I  care  for  that? 

“So  when  I  asked  John  if  he  could  get 
along,  he  looked  over  his  glasses  at  me 
and  says:  ‘I  ain’t  in  my  second  child¬ 
hood  yet  awhile  as  I  know  of,  and  I 
shouldn’t  wonder  if  I  could  get  alon.g 
and  not  set  myself  afire  or  starve  to 
death.’ 

“  ‘I  thought  I’d  like  to  go  and  help 
Nancy  about  Thanksgiving,’  I  says. 
‘And  maybe  I  can  cheer  her  up  a  little.’ 

“  ‘If  you  can  do  that,”  .says  John,  ‘I’d 
be  willing  to  bach  it  for  a  month.  I  don’t 
see  what  makes  her  so  blue,  late  years. 
She  used  to  be  the  jolliest  girl  that  ever 
was.’ 

“  ‘1  know  it,’  I  says.  ‘That’s  why  I 
think  p’r’aps  I  can  do  something  for  her. 


FREE 


This  magnificent 

PARLOR  LAMP, 

beautifully  decorated, 
with  an  order  for  20  lbs. 
of  New  Crop  COc.  Tea, 
or  20  lbs.  Baking  Powder, 
45c.  a  lb.,  or  an  assorted 
order  Teas  and  B.  P.,  or 
60  lbs.  Bomosa  Coffee, 
33c.  a  lb. 

COU  POSTS,  which  can  he 
exchanged  for  many  Mag-, 
nlllceiit  Preialuine.  giv¬ 
en  with  every  Sfx*.  worth  of 
Tea. Coffee. Baking  Powder, 
Spices  and  Extracts. 

Send  today  for  our  Premium 
Lilt,  prices  nni  direotlona. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co. 
Box  290, 31-33  Vesey  St.,N.  Y . 


=  Simply  = 
Send  a  Postal 

and  ask  us  to  mail  you  our  new  illustrated  stove 
catalogue,  and  wo  will  forward  postpaid  our 
complete  catalogue  of  stoves  and  ranges,  which 
illustrates  and  describes  everything  in  the 
stove  line  for  cooking  and  heating  worthy  of 
your  consideration — all  at  prices  decidedly  low. 
We  sell  only  the  best  grades,  avoiding  the  very 
cheapest.  If  you  want  an  honestly  made  stove 
you  cannot  afford  to  place  your  order  until  you 
have  seen  our  stove  catalogue.  A  postal  card 
will  bring  it. 

O/^  Is  our 
price  for 
a  good  stove 
with  a  9ji- 
inch  firepot.  It 
is  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  stove  than  some 
firms  sell  at  a  higher 
price ,  but  if  you  want 
the  best  send  for  our 
stove  catalogue  and 
read  about  our 
famous  Home  Oak 
stoves.  The  illus¬ 
tration  shows  our 
well  known  Home 
Oak  stove:  a  very 
powerful  heater 
made  of  No.  18 
gauge  cold  rolled 
steel  and  finish¬ 
ed  with  artistic 
nickel  plated 
trimmings.  It  is 
43  inches  high, 
9  Ji*  Inches 
round  and 
weighs  63 
pounds. 
$4.53  buys 
larger  size 
weighing 
75  lbs. 

$5  is  the  price  of  the  most  pop- 

Qw  ular  size  of  the  Home  Oak 
Ol  stove.  48  inches  high,  1354 
inches  round,  1 3  inch  fire- 
pot, weight  108  pounds.  The  Home 
Oak  stoves  are  the  best,  not  the 
cheapest,  and  are  fully  guaranteed. 

Air-tight  heater  made  better 
than  others  on  the  market  and 
cheapest  at  our  price.  We  do  not 
sell  the  cheapest  that  we  can 
make.  This  air¬ 
tight  heater  at 
$1.14  is  a  better 
bargain  than 
others  at  95  cents 
up.  It  pays  to  buy 
the  best. 


O  « 


for  an 
hon¬ 
estly 
made 
kerosene  oil 
heater.  Other 
styles,  $3.35, 
$3.68,  $4.80, 
$7.00  and 
$7.35.  34 


Don’t  waste  your  money  by  purchasing  a 
cheap  stove.  Get  an  honestly  made  one  even 
If  does  cost  a  trifle  more.  Our  stoves  are  all 
honestly  made  and  sold  at  remarkably  low 
prices.  Our  free  stove  catalogue  describes 
our  handsome  base  burners,  also  a  score  of 
other  styles— all  good, all  low  priced.  You  can¬ 
not  afford  to  buy  until  you  have  heard  from  us. 
Simply  write  a  postal  card  and  ask  for  stove 
catalogue.  We  will  send  it  promptly.  Address 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  Z^CO. 

Michigan  Avenue,  Madison  d?' Washington  Streets 

-  CHICAGO  - 


''Glen  Rock’’ 

All  Wool 

Clothing 

Direct  from  Mill. 

Men's,  Hoys’  und  Children's  Clotiilni;  at  a  saving 
of  60  per  eent.  We  have  tlie  largest  mill  in  the 
country  selling  clothing  direct  from  the  mill  to  the 
wearer  and  making  the  woolens  from  the  raw  wool 
under  the  same  roof.  Our  goods  are  handsomely 
made  of  all  wool  and  trimmed.  Tlio  cloth  is 
made  from  tine  selected  wools.  Every  gannent 
bears  our  label  and  is  guaranteed  for  one  year.  If 
not  wearing  satisfactorily,  may  he  returned  and 
another  will  be  sent  free  of  all  ex])eiise. 

Our  made-to-mejisure  men’s  suits  for  $7.50  or  $10.00 
would  cost  $18.00  to  $25  at  your  tailor’s.  Handsome 
line  of  Fall  and  Winter  Overcoats  at  an  equal  saving. 

Hand-shrunk  Collars, 

Hand-made  Button  Holes, 

Padded  Shoulders. 

We  sell  either  tailor-made  or  ready-made  elotliing. 
Men’s  all  wool  and  worsted  trouser’s  $2.,  $2.60  and 
$3;  liandsomely  made  and  trimmed.  Weliavethe 
cheapest,  strongest  and  best  all  wool  hoys’  clothing. 
Also  cloth  by  tlie  yard  or  piece,  and  ladies’  suitings 
and  skirtings.  Write  to-day  for  samples,  etc. 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  MILLS, 
Somerville,  N.  J. 


Factory  to  Consumer 

FREIGHT  PREPAID,  FOR  30  DAYS’  TRIAL 

There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  make  washing  contemptible  drudgery 
and  unnecessary  expense  while  thousands  of  others  reduce  the  cost  to  a 
minimum,  and  the  labor  to  only  good  healthful  exercise  by  using  the 

Syracuse  Easy  Washer 

It  is  time  to  get  out  of  the  old  rut ;  accept  our  free  trial  offer  and  learn 
how  to  clean  clothes  by  air  pressure,  without  rubbing,  wearing  or  hard  work. 

Compare  the  clean,  light,  easy  working  steel  washer,  with  the  heavy,  cum¬ 
bersome,  hard  working,  leaky  or  water-soaked  wooden  devices  you  have  used 
heretofore.  If  the  30  days’  comparison  don’t  get  you  out  of  the  old  rub-board 
rut  return  the  washer  at  our  expense. 

Our  book  0/ modern  laundry  formulas,  a  mine  of  valuable  information,  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

DODQE  &  ZUILL,  539  South  Clinton  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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K  she’d  l)ceii  so  a  good  while  I  wouldn’t 
have  no  courage  to  tackle  her.’ 

“Two  or  three  days  later  I  went  to 
Nancy’s.  She  was  pretty  well  surprised 
to  see  me,  and  I  don’t  think  she  was 
awful  pleased,  either.  But  when  I  took 
right  hold  and  helped  her  about  the 
work  she  got  a  little  more  reconciled.  I 
didn’t  try  to  do  any  cheering  up  the  first 
day  or  two,  but  just  got  my  bearings  and 
the  lay  of  the  land. 

“I  made  up  my  mind  what  was  the 
matter  with  Nancy.  She  was  too  pros¬ 
perous.  You  know  sometimes  folks 
worry  more  ’cause  they  ain’t  got  nothing 
to  worry  about,  than’s  if  they  had  some 
pretty  hard  trouble.  Nancy,  she  had  one 
of  the  best  husbands  that  ever  was.  Her 
three  boys  had  turned  out  fine,  and  her 
girl  was  married  to  a  nice  man  and  was 
settled  real  comfortable.  Nancy’s  house 
was  old,  but  it  was  fixed  up  nice  inside, 
and  she  had  pretty  furniture  and  every¬ 
thing  to  do  with.  She  was  saving  and 
prudent,  but  she  didn’t  have  to  worry 
,  about  money  a  bit. 

“Well,  one  day  she  got  to  kind  of  fret¬ 
ting  about  some  little  thing  or  other,  and 
I  thought  to  myself,  ‘Here’s  my  chance.’ 
So  I  begun  to  talk  real  sympathetic. 
Tt’s  too  bad,’  I  says.  ‘I  feel  real  sorry 
for  you,  you  have  such  a  hard  time.  Of 
course,’  I  says,  ‘there’s  only  you  and 
Jason  to  do  the  w'ork  for,  but  with  no 
conveniences  to  do  with,  and  having  an 
ol4  worn-out  stove  to  cook  by,  and  hav¬ 
ing  to  draw  all  your  water  and  bring  it 
so  far,  why,  it  makes  your  work  awful 
hard.’ 

“Of  course  that  wa’n’t  so.  She  had 
one  of  these  new  steel  ranges  that  she 
was  dreadful  proud  of;  and  Jason  had 
a  windmill,  so  there  was  running  water 
in  the  sink,  and  she  had  a  bathroom,  and 
there  was  a  laundry  downstairs. 

“She  looked  kinder  surprised,  but  I 
kept  right  on  talking  so  she  didn’t  have 
a  chance  to  say  nothing. 

“  ‘And  that  ain’t  the  worst  of  it.  Hard 
work  wouldn’t  matter  if  Jason  was  good 
to  you,  but  he’s  got  such  an  ugly  dis¬ 
position,  and  that  with  his  drinking  and 
all,  makes  it  pretty  hard.’  Jason  realty 
had  the  best  disposition  in  the  world — he 
was  awful  good  to  Nancy — and  he  never 
drank  a  drop  in  his  life. 

“  ‘And  there’s  your  children,’  I  says. 
‘You  must  worry  dreadful  about  Annie, 
she’s  got  such  a  miserable  husband  and 
has  such  a  hard  time.  And  it  is  too  bad, 
when  you  took  so  much  pains  with  your 
children’s  bringing  up  to  have  everyone 
of. your  boys  turn  out  so  bad.’ 

“There  wa’n’t  no  need  of  my  saying 
any  more.  Some  women  would  have 
flared  uj)  and  wanted  to  know  what  I 
meant,  but  Nancy  wa’n’t  one  of  that 
kind.  She  was  bright,  and  she  could  tell 
what  anyone  was  driving  at  without 
having  it  all  explained  out  to  her.  Her 
face  was  as  red  as  one  of  these  old-fash- 
icned  red  paeonies,  and  she  got  up  quick 
and  hurried  into  her  bedroom  and  shut 
the  door  real  soft.  Some  folks  might 
have  been  worried  at  what  I’d  done,  but 
1  wa’n’t  a  mite,  ’cause  I  knew  a  little 
crying  would  do  her  lots  of  good.  So  I 
kept  on  with  the  work,  and  by’n’  by  she 
come  back. 

“  ‘I  know  I’m  awful  foolish  and  wicked 
to  be  so  blue  when  I’ve  got  everything 
in  the  world  to  be  happy  about,’  she 
says.  ‘I  didn’t  realize  how  much  1  had 
to  be  thankful  for,  till  you  said  what  you 
did.  I  know  I  ought  to  be  happy,  but 
somehow  I  feel  tired  and  I  dread  the 
work  of  Thanksgiving.  I  always  do  feel 
more  discouraged  this  time  of  the  year. 
Of  couree  I  love  to  have  my  children  and 
all  the  others  here,  but  I  do  get  so  tired 
getting  ready  for  them.’ 

“  ‘Well,’  I  says,  ’it’s  going  to  be  differ¬ 
ent  this  year,  ’cause  I’m  here  to  help 
you.’ 

“  ‘I  know,’  she  says,  ’but  there’s 
enough  for  Ifour  or  five  to  do.’ 

“  ‘There’s  no  need  to  be,’  I  says,  ‘and 
I  wish  for  once  you’d  do  as  I  want  you 
to  about  Thanksgiving.’ 

“  ‘How’s  that?’  she  says. 

“  ‘Well,  to  go  back,’  I  says,  ‘I  think 
when  the  Pilgrims  had  the  first  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  that  they  had  it  because  they 
were  thankful,  and  so  they  had  a  feast 
from  the  things  they  had  raised  on  the 
land.  I  always  had  a  notion  that  the 
thankfulness  come  first.  Well,  my  idea 
is  that  we  ought  not  to  get  up  such  a 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low'’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  teething.  It  is  the  Best.— .4  dr. 


big  dinner  but -what  we’d  have  time  to 
be  thankful.  It  seems  as  if  most  of  tire 
women  in  the  land  near  about  kill  them¬ 
selves  getting  up  a  big  dinner,  and  they 
are  so  tired  and  beat  out  that  the  only 
thing  they  are  thankful  for  is  that  the 
day  is  at  an  end  and  won’t  come  again 
for  a  year.  And  the  folks  that  eat  the 
dinners  go  home  and  have  dyspepsia  and 
indigestion  and  bad  colds  because  they 
made  pigs  of  themselves  and  tried  to  eat 
everything  that  was  put  on  the  table. 
Now  I  like  to  see  folks  eat  and  enjoy  it, 
but  there’s  reason  in  all  things.’ 

“  ‘There’s  something  in  what  you  say,’ 
says  Nancy,  ‘but  what  can  we  do?  You’ve 
got  to  have  a  lot  of  things.’ 

“  ‘I  know  it,’  I  says,  ‘but  let’s  get  it 
reduced  to  its  lowest  terms.  Here — I’ll 
get  a  paper  and  pencil  and  we’ll  see  just 
what  to  have.’ 

“So  we  went  to  work  and  made  a  list. 
It  took  quite  a  while,  but  when  we  got 
through  we  had  a  pretty  simple  Thanks¬ 
giving  dinner  planned  out.  At  any  rate, 
Nancy  thought  it  was  awful  plain.  But 
there  was  lots  of  good  things — turkey 
and  gravy,  cranben-y  sauce  and  lots  of 
vegetables,  ones  they  had  raised  on  the 
farm,  and  Indian  pudding  with  cream, 
and  tw'o  kinds  of  pie. 

“At  first  Nancy  didn't  just  know 
whether  it  was  elaborate  enough,  but 
scon’s  she  got  used  to  the  idea  I  could 
see  she  was  awful  relieved.  Then  we 
planned  out  just  which  things  each  of 
us  should  see  to.  I  liked  to  do  the 
things  she  didn’t,  so  we  worked  together 
fine. 

“Well,  every  day  after  that  Nancy  got 
more  cheerful  and  jolly.  I  tried  to  make 
her  realize  how  much  she  had  to  be 
thinkful  for,  but  I  did  it  without  her 
knowing  that  was  what  I  was  up  to.  I’d 
talk  about  her  children  and  praise  ’em 
up  all  I  could.  Then  I’d  speak  about 
how  convenient  things  was  about  the 
house,  and  I’d  take  notice  of  all  the 
pretty  things  she  had  and  how  pleasant 
her  rooms  were  and  how  nice  her  plants 
did.  Then  I  made  her  go  out  doors  every 
day.  Sometimes  we’d  go  to  a  neighbor’s 
and  sometimes  we’d  waljc  around  the 
farm.  I  used  to  get  her  to  run  races. 
Yes,  I  did,  old  as  I  be!  And  it  did  her- 
a  sight  of  good.  She’d  get  out  of 
breath  and  her  cheeks  would  be  red  and 
her  eyes  bright,  so  she’d  look  real  young. 

“Of  course  we  had  a  lot  of  work  to  do, 
but  it’s  fun  to  work  when  your  work 
ain’t  driving  of  you,  and  we  didn’t  let 
our  work  drive  us. 

“Thanksgiving  morning  we  was  up 
bright  and  early.  We  got  the  work  along 
fine,  and  right  after  breakfast  we  set  the 
big  table  in  the  dining  room.  It  did 
look  lovely.  We’d  been  out  in  the  woods 
the  day  before  and  got  a  lot  of  cedar  and 
hemlock  and  holly  and  evergreen  and 
princess  pine.  We  fixed  up  the  room, 
and  we  put  some  of  the  green  on  the 
white  tablecloth,  and  everything  did 
look  dreadful  nice.  We  had  everything 
done  that  we  could  do,  and  by  the  time 
the  folks  come  we  had  our  dresses 
changed  and  there  was  a  chance  to  visit 
some  before  we  had  to  look  after  the 
dinner. 

“I  could  see  Nancy  was  enjoying  every 
minute.  She  wa’n’t  tired  and  so  felt 
like  herself,  and  the  children  all,  spoke 
aliout  liovv  well  she  was  looking. 

“I  was  feeling  pretty  cheerful,  too.  I’d 
got  kinder  homesick  for  John,  and  I  tell 
you  he  looked  pretty  good  to  me  when 
he  come.  We  was  going  home  together 
that  night,  and  I  don’t  care  how.  good  a 
visit  I  have  anywhere.  I’m  always  gl^id 
to  go  home. 

“The  dinner  was  real  good.  Every¬ 
body  praised  it  and  said  it  w'as  the  best 
Thanksgiving  dinner  they  ever  ate.  I 
don’t  know  why  ’twas — there  wa’n’t  near 
so  many  things  as  Nancy  usually  had — 
but  there  was  enough  and  everything 
was  nice;  we  had  good  luck  with  all  we 
m.ade.  But  I  guess  the  whole  secret  of 
it  was  that  Nancy  was  so  happy  and 
cheerful  and  looked  so  young  and  pretty. 

“Before  we  was  through  dinner  Nancy 


Even  children  drink  Grain-O 
because  they  like  it  and  the  doc¬ 
tors  say  it  is  good  for  them.  Why 
not  ?  It  contains  all  of  the  nourish¬ 
ment  of  the  pure  grain  and  none 
of  the  poisons  of  coffee. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocers  everTwhere :  15c.  snd  26c.  per  pscksge. 


spoke  about  its  being  Thanksgiving  Day. 
‘I  declare!’  she  says,  ‘I  believe  this  is 
the  first  real  Thanksgiving  I  ever  had. 
Usually  I’m  tired  and  worried  and  blue, 
but  this  time  I’ve  really  been  thankful. 
Yes,  for  ’most  a  week  now  I’ve  been 
thankful  every  minute.  I  began  to  make 
a  list  of  my  blessings,  and  it  almost 
scared  me  there  was  so  many  of  ’em. 
We’d  all  better  think  of  the  things  w’e 
have  to  be  thankful  for,  to-day.’ 

“Well,  somehow  they  all  looked  a  lit¬ 
tle  sober  after  that  and  I  could  see  they 
was  taking  her  advice,  but  pretty  soon 
Nancy  told  a  funny  story  and  there  was 
joking  and  laughing  enough  to  make  up 
for  the  sober  spell. 

“All  the  women  folks  helped  on  the 
dishes,  and  we  got  them  done  up  in 
short  order.  Then  we  sat  around  and 
had  a  good  quiet  talk  together,  while 
the  men  folks  took  a  walk  over  the  farm. 

“John  and  I  went  home  before  the  rest 
did.  and  when  we  started  Nancy  come 
up  to  me  and  give  me  a  hug.  ‘You’ve 
done  me  lots  of  good,  Asenath,’  she  says, 
‘and  I  never’ll  get  discouraged  and  blue 
again — at  least  I  don’t  think  I  will.  But 
if  I  should  I’ll  know  what  to  do  to  get 
cured;  I’H  send  for  you.’ 

“As  John  and  I  went  home  together 
I  felt  as  if  I’d  done  a  pretty  good  10 
days’  work,  and  he  thought  so,  too.” 

SrSAX  BROWN  ROBBINS. 


HOW  TO  GAIN  FLESH 

The  life  of  food  is  the  fat 
within  it — the  more  fat  the 
more  real  benefit  from  the 
food;  that  is  why  cod  liver 
oil  is  a  poweidul  builder  of 
flesh. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  of  pure 
cod  liver  oil  solves  the 
problem  of  how  to  take  cod 
liver  oil.  That  is  one  reason 
why  doctors  have  been  pre¬ 
scribing  Scott’s  Emulsion  for 
all  wasting  diseases,  coughs, 
colds  and  bronchitis  for 
almost  thirty  years. 

We’ll  send  you  a  sample  free  upon  request. 
SCOTT  &  150 WNE,  409  Pearl  Street.  New  York. 


A  RURAL  MAIL  BOX 


Should  be 
simple,  neat, 
strong,  and 
durable. 

A  box  may  be 
approved  by 
the  P.  M.  Gen¬ 
eral  and  still 
not  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser. 

O  u  r  “  Uncle 
Sam’s  Favor¬ 
ite”  hasofticial 
approval  and 
also  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  thou¬ 
sands  who  are 
using  It  and 
know  it’s  all  right. 

BOND  STEBI.  POST  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 


The 
,  safest, 
most 

convenient, 

most  thorough-  _ 

ly  dependable  light  that 
can  be  carried.  Never  smokes,  never 
flickers,  never  blows  out.  Brightest, 
clearest,  steadiest.  The 

World’s  Most  Popular  Lantern. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.  If  requested 
we  send  you  lantern  book  to  make  selec- 
\  tion  before  you  go  to  buy. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY, 

87LalghtSi,. 

New  York 


I  £siainsfie<i\ 
IS40, 


w 


60  different  games— one  In  each 
package  of 

Lion  Coffee 


90  Days’ Trial 

We  sell  more  reliable  merchandise  by  mail  than 
any  house  In  the  world.  Volumeof  sales  regulates 
prices.  No  firm  can  undersell  us  on  reliable 
goods;  wo  refuse  to  handle  the  other  kind. 


Our 

Oakland 
Machine 
at  $8.25 
is  warranted 
for  5  years 
and  is  the 
best  machine 
on  the  market 
at  the  price. 


At$12.75our 
Amazon  Is  as 
good  as  the 
regular  $20 
kind:  is  beyond 
comparlsonwith 
other  machines 
at  this 
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our  Brunswick 
Seven  Drawer. 

High  Arm,  Ball 
Bearing.  Drop 
Head  Machine 
Is  a  beauty,  one 
that  will  do  all 
kinds  of  work 
and  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon.  Price 
is  much  lower  than 
any  other  firm  asks 
for  equal  quality. 

Mounted  on  hand¬ 
some  Automatic 
Drop  Desk  Quar¬ 
tered  Oak  ^  ^ 

Cabliletllke  1 
picture, only  I 

Free  Catalogue 

of  Sewing  Machines  containing  our  90  days’  free 
^rlal  offer ,  sent  on  request.  Write  for  It  today. 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  C^CO. 


For 


i  CHICAGO : 


Gift  Worth  (iiymC 

^^escniWorthllffliDf 


The  best  holiday  gifts  are  iinetul  gifts,  and  one  of 
the  most  useful  is  the  New  and  Enlarged  Kditiou  of  a 

WE,BSTER’S 

INTE.F.NATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

of  English,  Biography,  Geography,  Fiction,  Etc. 
T'seful.  Reliable.  Attractive.  Lasting 
The  New  Edition  contains  25,000  NewWords 
New  Gazetteer  of  the  World 
New  Biographical  Dictionary 
2380  Pages.  500U  Illustrations.  Rich  Bindings. 


Why  Not  Give  Some  OneThis  Useful  Christmas  Present  ? 
FRE,E,— “ATest  in  Pronunciation,” 

Instructive  and  entertaining  for  Ilio  whole  family. 
Illustrated  pivnipiilet  also  free. 


G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Publishers. 


Rubber  Goods  Repaired. 

Coats,  Boots,  Rubbers,  Blankets,  Soles,  Heels,  and 
Patches.  You  can  do  It.  Outfit,  25c.  Agents  wanted. 
CONNECTICUT  RUBBER  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines. 

Organize  an  exchange  In  your 
community.  Full  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 

162  Bt.  Clair  Street, 

C-  N.  301.  CLEVKLAND,  O. 


JAYNE’S  EXPECTORANT 

CURES  THE  WORSTCOUGH®. 


December  5 
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tHE  rural  KEW-VORKER. 


MARKETS 

General  Review. 

There  is  plenty  of  apples,  but  the  price 
holds  up  flrmly,  and  in  some  cases  there 
Is  a  higher  range  than  has  been  noted  be¬ 
fore.  The  top  figures  are  for  Spitzenburg 
and  Snow,  some  of  which  have  sold  for 
$1  to  $4.50  per  barrel.  Cranberry  trade  is 
large,  but  supply  so  large  that  market 
weakened.  The  receipts  of  game  are  very 
light,  hardly  warranting  a  quotation.  The 
business  is  so  hedged  about  with  legal  re¬ 
strictions  that  a  good  many  former  hand¬ 
lers  have  dropped  it.  Reports  from  the 
Pacific  coast  are  that  hop  buying  is  active, 
dealers  being  disposed  to  stock  up  freely. 
A  considerable  movement  at  about  30  cents 
is  reported  in  Otsego  County.  N.  Y. 

Prices  obtained  during  week  ending  No¬ 
vember  25.  1903: 

GRAIN.— Wheat,  No.  2,  red.  88%;  No.  1, 
Northern,  Duluth,  90%;  No.  1,  Northern, 
New  York,  90%.  Corn,  50(g>52.  Oats,  42(g>43. 
Rye,  State,  56(6)58.  Barley.  48@62. 

FEED.— Retail  prices.  Spring  bran,  $20(g; 
22;  middlings,  $23(g)26. 

BEANS.— Marrow,  $2.75(^.95;  pea, 

2.15;  red  kidney,  $3.10;  yellow  eye,  $2.90. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Hay.  No.  1,  82%S> 
87%;  No.  2,  76<@80:  No.  3.  67%(g)72%;  clover, 
mixed,  65@70;  clover,  60(g»62%;  marsh,  50. 
Straw,  rye,  80@$1.06. 

MILK.— New  York  Exchange  price  three 
cents  per  quart  to  shippers  in  26-cent 
freight  zone. 

BUTTER  .—Creamery,  18@24%;  State 
dairy,  15@21;  Western  factory,  13%<g)15%; 
renovated,  13@17%;  packing  stock,  12%(g>15. 
CHEESE.— Full  cream,  9(g)12;  skims,  3(g>7%. 
EGGS. — Choice  to  fancy,  35(g>45;  lower 
grades,  25@32. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— Annies,  evaporated, 
4<Si7:  sun-dried,  3%4;  chops.  100  lbs.,  $2.50g) 
2.75;  cores  and  skins,  $1.62^1.75;  raspberries, 
22@22;  huckleberries,  14(g)14%;  blackberries, 
5%(g:5%. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples,  choice,  bbl., 
$2.50@3.50;  under  grades,  $1.75(§)2.  Cran¬ 
berries,  bbl.,  $5<g>8.50.  Grapes,  4-Ib.  basket, 
12(g)20;  bulk,  ton,  $50@65. 

VEGETABLEjS. — Potatoes,  good  to  ch., 
bbl.,  $2@2.37;  lower  grades,  $1.75(g)1.95; 
sweets,  yellow,  $1.60(g;3.  Carrots,  bbl.,  75(0) 
$1.25.  Celery,  doz.,  10(840.  Cauliflower,  bbl., 
$1.50@4.50.  Spinach,  $1.75(82.  Lettuce,  bbl., 
$1(81.25.  Onions,  bbl..  yellow.  $L25@2;  red, 
$1.50(82;  white,  $2(85.  Squash,  bbl.,  marrow, 
75@$1;  Hubbard,  $1@1.25.  Turnips,  white, 
bbl.,  76(8$1:  rutabaga,  bbl.,  75@85. 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS.— Cucumbers, 
doz.,  75@$1.25;  lettuce,  doz.,  50(875;  mush¬ 
rooms,  lb.,  25@50;  radishes,  100  bunches, 
$1.25(81.75;  tomatoes,  lb.,  15@25. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Chickens.  12%;  fowls, 
12%;  turkeys,  15;  ducks,  pair.  80@90;  geese, 
pair,  $1.50@1.62;  pigeons,  pair.  20@25. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Turkeys,  19(823; 
chickens,  14@18;  fowls,  12(812%;  ducks,  15@ 
19;  geese,  11(813;  squabs,  doz.,  $1.75(83. 

GINSENG.— Northern,  $5.50@6.50;  West¬ 
ern,  $5(85.50;  Southern,  $4.50(85. 

HOPS.— State,  good  to  choice,  $24(832. 
FURS.— Black  bear,  $20(030;  cubs  and 
yearlings,  $5(015;  badger,  $1@1.50;  otter,  $7@ 
15.  Beaver,  large,  $6(09;  medium,  $5(06; 
small,  $3(04.  Fox.  silver,  $50(0300;  cross, 
$8@25;  red,  $2@4;  grey,  75@$1.  Fisher.  $5(010. 
Wolf,  prairie,  $1(01.50;  timber,  $2(04.  Wol¬ 
verine,  $4(08;  lynx,  $4(08.  Civet  cat,  25@30. 
House  cat,  black,  25;  colored.  8@10.  Mar¬ 
ten,  dark,  $5@15;  pale,  $3®5.  Skunk,  black. 
$L25@1.40;  half -striped,  80890;  long  striped, 
80(090;  striped,  40@50;  white,  20@30.  Rac¬ 
coon,  75(0$1.4O.  Opossum,  large,  50860;  me¬ 
dium,  20(030;  small,  10816.  Rabbit,  101%; 
mink,  $1.5085.  Muskrat,  Winter,  20025; 
Fall,  13018;  kits,  4(06. 

FARM  CHEMICALS.— Prices  given  are 
for  single  ton  to  carload  lots  f.  o.  b..  New 
York:  Nitrate  of  soda,  ton,  $41(045.  Dried 
blood,  12  to  13  per  cent  ammonia,  $50055. 
Concentrated  tankage,  $15020.  Ground 
bone,  $22027.  Acid  phosphate,  $10015.  Mu¬ 
riate  of  potash,  $40045.  Sulphate  of  potash, 
$42048.  Kainit,  $10012.50.  Sulphate  of  cop¬ 
per,  per  barrel  of  about  300  pounds,  6%  cents. 
LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK.— Calves,  $4.6009.  Sheep, 
$2(03.50;  lambs,  $5.2006.75.  Hogs,  $4.85. 

EAST  BUFFALO.— Calves,  $608.  Sheep, 
$1.5003.75;  lambs,  $4.5005.60.  Hogs.  $4,300 
4.35;  pigs,  $4.50. 

CHICAGO. — Steers,  good  to  prime,  $5,100 
5.65;  Stockers  and  feeders,  $204.10;  Texans, 
$2.7503.50;  cows,  $1.2504.  Sheep,  $2.75(03.60; 
lambs,  $3.50(05.50.  Hogs,  mixed  and  butch¬ 
ers',  $4.10(04.40. 

MARKET  NEWS 

BULK  APPLES. — The  scarcity  of  bar¬ 
rels  has  led  to  some  bulk  shipments  to  this 
market,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  not  looked 
upon  favorably  by  receivers.  The  cars 
come  to  Thirty-third  Street  and  similar 
points  accessible  to  trucks.  The  way  in 
which  they  are  handled  depends  upon  the 
quality  and  the  kind  of  trade  which  the 
receiver  has.  If  the  car  is  good  or  choice 
he  may  go  there  with  men.  trucks  and 
empty  barrels,  pack  the  fruit  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  way  and  haul  it  to  his  store.  Carloads 
of  other  grades  may  be  disposed  of  to  the 


wagon  peddlers,  shoveled  into  baskets  and 
poured  into  the  wagon  box.  These  ped¬ 
dlers  go  through  the  thickly-settled  tene¬ 
ment  section  and  also  the  better  residence 
district  selling  at  so  much  a  measure,  usu¬ 
ally  a  wooden  pail  holding  about  four 
quarts.  Two  men  go  with  the  wag^)n  and 
the  horse,  generally  an  animal  that  has 
seen  better  days  does  his  own  driving. 
They  take  turns  in  calling  out  their  wares, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  street.  The  con¬ 
stant  yelling  puts  a  raw  edge  on  the  voice, 
and  a  more  ridiculous  and  excruciatingly 
inharmonious  effect  can  scarcely  be  im¬ 
agined.  Another,  thoueh  not  large  demand 
for  these  bulk  apples,  comes  from  bakers, 
who  can  quickly  use  any  that  are  bruised 
in  shoveling.  In  smaller  places,  or  loca¬ 
tions  where  there  is  plenty  of  railroad 
siding  accessible  to  wagons  car  lots  of 
potatoes  are  often  brought  in  for  supply¬ 
ing  a  town  or  several  dealers,  and  it  would 
seem  that  better  resultls  could  be  had 
from  shipments  of  bulk  apples  there  than 
to  this  market,  where  cars  have  to  be 
moved  quickly  and  dealers  can  hardly 
afford  to  take  men  some  distance  from 
store  to  handle  the  fruit.  But  where  pack¬ 
ages  can  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price, 
loose  car  shipment  of  good  apples  is  a 
doubtful  experiment. 

BUTTER.— It  is  seldom  that  so  strong 
a  contrast  as  at  present  is  seen  in  market 
condition  of  the  different  grades.  There 
is  a  real  scarcity  and  consequent  firmness 
for  extra  creamery,  but  anything  under 
this  is  very  dull,  renovated  and  packing 
stock  worst  of  all.  Some  of  this  packing 
stock  is  stuff  that  never  should  get  nearer 
market  than  the  soap  grease  tub.  Butter 
of  this  type  is  being  discounted  more  and 
more  every  year,  which  is  a  good  thing 
for  the  dairy  business.  Everyone  is  not 
so  situated  as  to  make  the  highest  grade 
of  butter,  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  the 
filthy,  rancid,  greasy  stuff  one  sometimes 
sees.  A  Chicago  live  stock  paper,  com¬ 
menting  on  the  recent  ruling  of  an  Iowa 
court  that  the  use  of  any  substance  to 
give  artificial  butter  the  color  of  genuine 
yellow  butter  subjects  the  product  to  a 
10-cent  tax,  says 

"The  question  now  arises  as  to  what  is 
genuine  yellow  butter.  As  it  comes  from 
the  churn,  butter  is  of  every  hue  and 
shade.  Without  artificial  coloring  it  would 
present  as  unpalatable  an  appearance  as 
uncolored  oleo.” 

From  this  somewhat  libelous  statement 
about  the  cow  one  might  assume  that  dye¬ 
stuffs  are  a  necessary  accompaniment  of 
every  churning.  The  fact  is  that  tons  of 
butter  other  than  the  grass  product  never 
see  a  bit  of  coloring  except  what  the  cow 
works  into  it.  There  is  almost  no  un¬ 
colored  butter  that  anywhere  approaches 
oleomargarine  in  appearance,  and  this  is 
usually  the  product  of  cows  of  the  sky- 
blue  type,  never  intended  by  nature  for 
butter  making,  or  the  result  of  gross  mis¬ 
management  in  feeding.  The  argument 
that  oleomargarine  is  colored  out  of  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  aesthetic  tastes  of  the 
consumer,  has  been  thrashed  over  and 
over,  but  continues  to  be  trotted  out  at 
intervals.  There  could  be  no  objection  to 
this  if  the  consumer  actually  knew  that 
he  was  eating  oleomargarine,  but  he  does 
not;  that  is,  not  one  in  a  hundred  does, 
and  probably  not  one  in  a  thousand.  The 
wholesaler  knows  it,  and  the  retailer 
knows  it,  but  the  man  who  eats  it,  who 
certainly  has  a  right  to  the  same  informa¬ 
tion,  does  not.  He  pays  10  cents  a  pound 
more  than  it  is  worth  and  is  thus  cheated 
all  around.  It  is  this  deception,  which  is 
as  truly  counterfeiting  as  the  making  of 
bogus  money,  which  the  law  aims  to  over¬ 
come. 

TURKEY  was  a  thing  to  talk  about 
rather  than  eat  the  past  Thanksgiving  un¬ 
less  one  cared  to  spoil  a  five-dollar  bill  to 
get  the  turkey  alone  minus  the  trimmings. 
The  retail  price  for  fresh  turkeys  ranged 
from  25  to  35  cents  a  pound.  People  who 
were  looking  for  bargains  got  them  in  the 
shape  of  very  thin  birds  or  those  that  had 
been  kept  frozen  for  a  year.  The  latter 
may  be  all  right  or  they  may  not.  That 
is,  one  may  eat  frozen  turkey  for  years 
and  suffer  no  ill  effects,  or  he  may  run 
across  one  that  has  undergone  some  chemi¬ 
cal  change  that  will  be  injurious  to  health. 
This  is  more  often  the  case  with  frozen 
fish,  but  is  not  unknown  with  poultry.  The 


Dizzu? 

Appetite  poor?^  Bowels 
constipated?  Tongue  coated? 
Head  ache?  It’s  your  liver! 
Ayer’s  Pills  are  liver  pills,  all 

Bold  fop  J,  C.  AyopCo.* 

V Id  U IC#  sixty  years.  Lowon,  Macs 

Want  your  moustache  or  beard 

a  beautiful  brown  or  rich  black?  Use 

BUCKINGHAM'S  DYE 

TIfTY  CT8.  0PDRDG018TB  OR  R.  P.  HALL  k  CO.,  WASHUA.  X.  H. 


pliccs  asked  cut  out  a  good  many  buyers, 
who  conscientiously  set  a  limit  beyond 
which  they  will  not  go.  According  to  an 
item  which  is  traveling  around  in  the 
papers  such  a  scarcity  of  turkeys  is  in¬ 
excusable.  It  is  stated  that  100  pounds  of 
turkeys  can  be  raised  as  cheaply  as  the 
same  weight  of  pork,  taking  all  expenses 
of  time,  labor  and  food  into  consideration. 
Farmers  are  exhorted  to  raise  more  turkeys 
and  less  pork,  because  pork  is  seldom  over 
seven  or  eight  cents,  while  turkeys  are 
always  10  or  15  cents.  There  may  be  cases 
where  turkeys  get  their  living  so  cheaply 
and  hogs  are  fed  so  expensively  that  some¬ 
thing  like  this  might  be  true,  but  as  a 
general  statement  it  is  far  from  correct. 
After  turkeys  get  one-third  grown,  they 
need  but  little  care  and  will  pick  up  a 
large  part  of  their  living  if  they  have  free 
range  and  the  bug  and  grasshopper  crop 
is  good,  but  the  uncertainties  of  bringing 
them  to  six  weeks  of  age  are  great  and 
the  labor  of  chasing  after  them  before 
thunder  showers  is  greater.  The  little 
turkey  is  provokingly  indifferent  to  life, 
and  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  done  some¬ 
times  makes  up  his  mind  to  give  it  up  as 
a  bad  job,  but  a  pig  starts  in  with  a  de¬ 
termination  to  live,  and  keeps  marching 
porkward  if  he  has  half  a  chance.  Broiled 
Spring  turkey  is  served  at  some  of  the 
high-grade  hotels,  but  is  a  dish  indulged 
in  only  by  the  opulent,  a  portion  for  two 
costing  $4.50.  They  are  cooked  about  the 
same  as  broiler  chickens  and  are  said  to 
be  very  fine.  They  are  not  seen  in  the 
general  market  here,  as  most  people  who 
have  raised  them  to  broiling  age  prefer  to 
keep  them  still  longer.  w.  w.  h. 


LAMBERT  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

are  the  result  of  13  years  conscientlouB  work  of  gaa-engloe 
building.  In  running  qualities,  simplicity  and  ease  of  band- 
ling.  they  are  apjiroached  by  few  and  excelled  by  none.  Ab¬ 
solute  safety  dtHtlngulshes  all.  We  make  8TATIC)NARY  AND 
POKTABLK  powers.  Stationary  from  1  1-2  to  *0  H.  P.,  Port¬ 
able  from  2  to  ir>  H.  P.  Electric  Shark  Igmtkr,  Superior 
Governor.  Kkliek  Lever  to  Secure  Kaky  Starting,  Au¬ 
tomatic  KKLiKK  Valve,  are  some  distinctive  features.  All 
parts  removable  without  disarranging  others.  Kvery  engine 
receives  hard  working  test  before  leaving  factory.  Catalogue 
free.  See  our  low  prices  before  buying. 

A.  Lambert  Gas  and  Gasoline  Engine  Co., 

ANDERSON,  IND. 


REPAIRS  cost  time  and  money. 

FENCEPOSTS,  CELLAR  AND  STABLE  FLOORS,  SILOS, 
SILLS,  GUTTERS  AND  PLANK  WALKS,  PORCH-TIM¬ 
BERS,  ETC..  WILL  NEVER  ROT  IF  PAINTED  WITH 
S.  F=>.  F*.  CARBOL.IIMEI-IIV'I. 

GIVES  A  HANDSOME  DURABLE  BROWN  COLOR. 
SOLO  BY 

BRUNO  6R0SCHE  &  CO.,  108  Greenwich  St.,  New  York, 


U'PsB'vci 

*  STOCK  FOOD 

if  you  own  one  of  our 

Eonomical  Feed  Cookers 

The  best  and  most  durably  made 
Cooker  on  the  market.  Best  for  boil¬ 
ing  sap,  soap,  lard;  scalding^,  etc. 
Uses  little  fuel  and  holds  fire  longer  than 
others,  dsiies.froml  bbl.to  2^  bbL  Guar¬ 
anteed  full  capacity  ;Jacket  of  high  carbon 
;  oold-rolled  steel;  large  fire  door  takes  in 
cbunks;kettle  ofbest  quality  new  oast  Iron 
(no  scrap) ,  smoothly  finished.  Free  circular 
gives  many  other  good  points.  Write  now. 

TOLEDO  PLOW  CO..  Deut.  K,  Toledo,  O- 


COOK  YOUR  PEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the  t' 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.-^Emptie8  itt 
kettle  in  one  minnte.  The  eimplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stovaa.  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettlea,  Hog  Soaldera.  Cal. 
drons.  etc.  aa-  Send  for  oircnlare. 
D.  B.  SPEBB;  a  00..  Batavia.  lU. 


WATER  TANKS 

MADE  OF 


ABE  THE 


RALPH  B.  CARTER  CO.,  36  Cortlandt  St.,  N.Y 


SAWS 


ANY  WOOD 
IN  ANY  POSITION 
ON  ANY  GROUND 
4  in.  to  S  ft.  Through 


RCITQ  O  men  with  a 
DCA  I  w  An  Cros8.cntSaw 


I  MAN  with  a  fold¬ 
ing  8AW1NG  BACHINB _ _ _ 

6  to  9  cords  daily  is  the  usual  average  for  one  man. 

•  sens  KART  fA—  -gA  ^  SAWS  DOWn 

S_  A®.  A  arH xbebs 

|S3 

Our  1901  Model  Machine  saws  faster,  runs  easier  &  will 
last  longer  than  ever.  Adjusted  In  a  minute  to  suit  a 
18-year-old  boy  or  the  strongest  man.  Send  for  catalog 
showing  latest  imnrovementa.  First  ordgrgets  atrenev. 

0.  55  N. ■■  . . 


Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co. 


.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


SCIENTIFIC  GRINDING  i’\IIL..S  fcnud  Corn 
In  the  ear,  or  Grain  In  any  form.  Strong,  exact, 
reliable.  Catalogue  D  mailed  free. 

FOOS  MFG.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


p  ■  Ul  Clip  C— Send  two-cent  stamp  for  rel  iable 
HA  Iff  rUHO  prices  on  Uaw  Furs  and  Ginseng. 
No  curiosity  seekers  answered.  LEMUEL  BLACK, 
Exporter  and  Dealer  in  Haw  Furs  and  GinsengJEIights- 
town,  N.  J.,  Lock  Box  48.  Reference:  First  National 
Bank  of  Hightstown. 


^Huni 

WL  300  1 


Hunters’  &  Trappers’  Guide  '.’S’’ 

300  paces,  cloth  bound,  illustratinp  all  fur  anlmala. 
All  about  Ir.apping,  Trappers’  Secrets,  all  kinds  of 
traps,  decoys,  &c.  .Special  Price  ^1,  tofiir  shippers 
piwtpaid.  We  buy  Kaw  Furs,  Hides.  Price  List  free. 
INDKKSCII  BROS.,  Dept.  69,  JHnneapolIs,  Ulna. 


BEST  REPEATING  SHOT 


e,e?rt8men  writs:  ‘‘Sp.nt.r  .  , 

world. ••  No  more  after  present  lot  sold.  Oritrinal 
lerer  (run  made  of  beat  fonred  steel.  ene.t  e^orwS 
barrol.  Doabir  rrtrm«tor«.  Tsk.  down  .ratFia.  Sli  oboti 
Strongest  repeater  made.  Send  $5;  ,nn  .ent  r,  o.  D.,  balanee  00.V0 
ItDdexpreeaage, examination  shewed.  V.  Bunorman,  Std  Brondwn/,  B.T.. 


If  I  UU  nLHLlLLU  representative  in  New  York 
who  can  secure  what  you  need  for  household,  personal 
and  agricultural  use  to  vour  best  advantage,  you  would 
write  us  at  once.  Your  funds  and  goods  returnable 
always.  Dry  Goods  etc.  bought  by  experienced 
women.  Dealers  ship  c.  o.  d..  with  their  hill.  Kefer- 
ence:  Pres  Globe  &  Itutgers  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  N.  Y.  Out- 
of-Town  Purchasers’  Agency,  (Whol.  &  Ket.  Buyers) 
E.  F.  DUVIVIER,  Prop.,  (»  Barclay  St..  N.  Y. 


nnPlfCDCI  C— Choice  W.  Wyan.,  P.  Rocks, 
UUUnkllCLv  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Leghorns, 
from  prize-winning  stock.  23  varieties  of  land  and 
water  fowls.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Big  catalqrae 
free.  PINE  TREE  FAIiM,  Box  X,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


POSITION  WANTED  us  Farm  Manager  or  Superin- 
I  tendent  of  large  estate  by  a  middle  aged  single  man. 
with  practical  and  educational  experience  In  farm¬ 
ing,  dairying,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  horticulture  and 
poultry  culture.  Eugene  Bayer,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


Oldest  Commission  KsTim  BuSch^eele 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  FrulU’ 
&  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York' 


POULTRY. 

We  want  Turkeys,  Chickens  and  other  Poultry  for 
the  Holiday  Trade.  Also  Choice  Dressed  Lambs. 
Hothouse  Products,  Fruits  and  Vegetables.  Write 
us  what  you  have  for  sale. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  Street'  New  York, 


FARMS 


For  rich  farming,  fruit  growing,  fine 
climate,  | 
write 


J.D.S.HANSON.St^S: 


ALIFORNIA  FOR  25f 


All  alMiut  the  land  of  RuiiRlffne,  fruits  aud  (lowern. 
ReBoiirces  and  lomance.  Illnu.  Mai;.  I  yr.  trial,  2r»r. 

The  Western  Empire,  75  Times  Block,  Los  Angeles 


I 
I 
I 

Isubucriptiuu,  if  vo 


CASH  BUYERS 

FOR 

REAL  ESTATE 

Of  all  kinds,  wherever  located,  together  with  their  ml* 
dresses,  are  given  KREK  in  our  Monthly  U.  S.  Real  K.slale 
Journal.  With  it  you  can  sell  your  propeny  yourKclf. 
More  of  our  patrons  sell  their  property  through  our 
Journal  than  all  other  ways  combined,  Al.so  a  plain, 
honest  plan  whereby  you  can  sell  any  kind  of  property. 
Sample  Copy  25c,  which  will  be  applied  on  $1.00  yearly 
subscription,  if  vou  like  the  Journal. 

U.  S.  REAL  E.STATE  JOURNAL, 

114  West  Brighton  Ave.,  Syracuse,  K.  Y. 


I 

I 

I 

I 


SEPARATORS 

FOR  SALE. 


We  offer,  while  they  last,  a  few  Sepa¬ 
rators,  De  Laval  and  other  makes,  at  low 
prices.  Some  of  the  machines  have  never 
had  milk  run  through  them,  others  liave 
been  taken  in  exchange.  All  are  in  fine 
working  order.  Full  information  will 
be  given  upon  request. 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO., 
^  RUTLAND,  VT. 


The  Fearless  lallway 

Horse  Powers 

run  easier  and  yield  more  power  than  any  other. 
Suited  to  Cuttinff,Satoinff,J^umpinfff  27lre«V 
inp— all  farm  uses.  Also  Threshers,  Engines, 
Cutters.  Saw  Machines,  Round  Silos,  sto.  Oa^ 
free. 

BF6.  CO.,  CoblesbUl,  H.  Y, 


behave  the  best  and  cheapest  iron, 

l#WwCMU9  w  steel,  lumber  and  the  cheapest  labor,  live  can 
and  do  make  the  best  Saw  Mills  on  earth.  4b.  p.(8t'ecut.)  Cute  2,000 
ft.  a  day.  All  sixes.  Planers,  Shingle  Mills  and  Edgers  with  our  Pat¬ 
ent  Variable  FrictlonFeed;  Portable  Grinding  M  Ilia,  Water  Wheels, 
Lath  Mills,  etc.  Our  catalog  shows  all.  Sandforit.  tewest  freights. 

Do  Loach  Mill  MIg.  Co.,  Box  900,  Atlanta,  Cs. 
114  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


ARROW  BRAND 


Asphalt 
Ready  Roofing 

can  be  very 
advantageous¬ 
ly  applied  on 
81LO%  Farm 
Ruilulngs  or 
Sheds  by  any 

■ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO. 

83  Pine  St.,  New  York,  samples.  ■ 


MM  CTMeelm.  by  UBing  our  ACRI CO LTUR AL  DRAI N 

IVIdKG  aLai  IV  tile.  Everyman  of  experience  knows  that 

UJ  land  that  is  tile  drained  may  be  worked  weeks 

in  advance  of  that  which  is  undrained.  We  make  all  kinds  of  tile  and 

Sewer  Pipe,  Red  Pressed  Brick,  Fire  Brick,  Chimney 
Tops,  Flues,  Encaustic  Side  Walks,  etc.A."'>ite  for  what 
you  want.  JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  76  Third  Ave.T  Albany,  N.Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 


Two  incidents  this  week  impressed  us 
more  than  the  usual  occurrences  of  af¬ 
fairs.  An  old  man  was  in  our  office.  Ho 
has  built  up  a  large  business — one  of  the 
most  successful  in  his  line  from  a  finan¬ 
cial  point  of  view — and  has  accumulated 
a  reasonable  fortune.  In  his  advanced 
years  now  he  is  delegating  the  detail 
work  of  his  business  to  trusted  em¬ 
ployees  and  is  enjoying  his  means  in 
pleasure  and  recreation.  He  is  in  many 
ways  a  strong  character,  has  been  a 
hard  worker,  moderate  in  dress,  not 
given  to  intemperance  in  drink,  uses  no 
tobacco,  and  without  profanity  in 
speech.  He  said  to  me:  "Success  means 
the  money  you  get.”  During  the  year 
the  sole  question  with  him  has  been 
which  course  will  result  in  the  greatest 
profit.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  ledger 
balance  is  the  barometer  of  the  annual 
success.  Without  Christian  faith  or 
delicate  moral  sensibilities,  yet  in  his 
business  affairs  he  has  managed  to  com¬ 
bine  good  sense  and  good  judgment  with 
a  sense  of  the  needs  and  requirements 
of  his  customers  in  such  a  way  as  to 
build  up  and  maintain  a  profitable  busi¬ 
ness.  He  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
characters  I  have  known. 

For  the  other  incident,  I  was  in  the 
office  alone  with  one  of  the  most  high- 
minded  business  men  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  and  delight  to  know.  This  man 
is  slightly  past  middle  life,  and  at  the 
head  of  a  comfortable  business  which  he 
has  made.  He  is  nervous,  restless,  and 
ambitious  with  an  extravagance  of  taste 
and  a  brilliancy  of  culture  beyond  his 
means  to  satisfy,  yet  with  a  purpose  too 
lugh  and  a  spirit  too  noble  to  measure 
I'.is  daily  acts  by  the  standard  of  dollars 
and  cents.  “I  had  a  letter,”  he  told  me, 
■‘last  week  from  a  son  in  college  who  has 
just  passed  his  twenty-first  birthday, 
and  it  weighed  me  down  with  a  new 
sense  of  a  family  man’s  responsibility.” 
The  boy  has  written  the  father  that  he 
had  no  concern  for  the  future;  that  with 
the  example  of  such  a  life  as  his  father’s 
before  him  as  a  guide  and  encourage¬ 
ment  he  was  prepared  to  face  the  battle 
of  life  without  fear  or  trepidation.  As 
my  friend,  in  his  rnodest  and  confiden¬ 
tial  way,  spoke  to  me  of  these  things  I 
could  appreciate  his  estimate  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  life.  Money  making  is  to  it  in¬ 
cidental  and  not  even  an  essential  ad¬ 
junct.  He  may  not  leave  that  college 
boy  much  money,  but  he  has  already  en¬ 
dowed  him  with  a  richer  inheritance. 

Experiences  of  this  kind  have  more  to 
do  with  the  publishing  of  a  farm  paper 
than  you  may  at  first  suppose.  Not  a 
day  passes  but  a  decision  must  be  made 
between  money  and  principle — a  deci¬ 
sion  that  affects  revenue  of  the  paper 
and  rights  and  interests  of  the  members 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  family.  Somehow  we 
prize  the  college  boy’s  letter  more  than 
the  other’s  standard  of  success. 

A  Pennsylvania  subscriber  reports 
that  he  has  not  been  able  to  collect  his 
account  against  the  Chippewa  Commis¬ 
sion  Company  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Let  us 
again  caution  shippers  not  to  send  goods 
to  commission  merchants  or  anyone  else 
until  they  have  a  satisfactory  rating  on 
them. 

A.  J.  DeMar,  Silver  Lake,  Mass.,  is 
reported  not  worthy  of  credit.  He  has 
been  an  occasional  advertiser  in  farm 
papers. 

Remember  we  want  to  send  your 
neighbor  who  is  not  nffw  taking  Thf  R. 
N.-Y.  a  10  weeks’  trial  subscription  for 

10  cents.  Tell  him  about  it. 

_ « _ 

Good  Hen  Records.— It  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  keep  an  egg  record  here 
at  home,  as  my  pens  are  continually  being 
broken  into  for  the  selling  of  breeding 
stock,  and  the  earliest  that  I  ever  had  a 
pullet  that  laid  was  4t4  months;  a  Wyan¬ 
dotte  pullet.  This  stopped  her  growth  en¬ 
tirely;  she  was  always  a  small  and  under¬ 
sized  pullet,  and  I  believe  this  to  be  the 
case  with  especially  precocious  chickens. 
The  most  profitable  bird  I  ever  had  has 
been  the  White  Wyandotte,  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  and  all-round  bird  brought  before  the 
.\merlcan  people  to-day.  I  have  people 
who  have  written  me  that  they  have  birds 
laying  as  high  as  246  eggs,  and  I  have  heard 
from  experiment  stations  in  the  West,  that 
.state  203  eggs  were  laid  by  one  pullet  in 
10  months,  but  for  some  reason  the  hen 
died,  and  on  being  opened  she  was  found 
to  have  been  able  to  lay  at  least  a  dozen 
more  eggs  before  laying  her  litter  out. 
The  record  kept  at  the  Utah  Experiment 
Station  is  certainly  authentic. 

Massachusetts.  Arthur  o.  durton. 


NEW  YORK  HORSE  SHOW. 

The  annual  exhibition  was  held  during 
the  week  ending  November  21.  The  first 
two  days  of  the  week  were  rainy  and  the 
attendance  small,  but  the  crowds  at  the 
latter  part  made  up  for  the  lack.  This 
show  is  something  that  people  do  not  tire 
of,  for  the  good  reason  that  the  finest  spe¬ 
cimens  of  all  classes  of  horses  are  to  be 
seen  here,  and  everyone  likes  to  see  a 
good  horse.  The  fact  that  practically  all 
of  the  animals  are  stabled  under  the  ex¬ 
hibition  hall,  giving  visitors  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  take  all  the  time  they  care  to 
in  looking  at  the  horses  out  of  harness 
is  a  great  advantage.  With  a  catalogue 
one  can  tell  just  what  he  is  looking  at, 
and  stable  men  are  on  hand  to  answer  any 
reasonable  question.  While  most  attention 
is  given  to  trotters,  light  roadsters  and 
harness  horses,  about  everything  was  rep¬ 
resented,  from  diminutive  ponies  to  outfits 
from  the  street  cleaning  department,  of 
which  there  were  16,  horses  well  groomed 
and  harness  and  carts  shining. 


GUESS 


who  it  is?” 
The  moth¬ 
er  knows 
the  touch 
of  the  soft 
hands  too  well  to 
need  to  guess,  and 
for  the  moment 
she  enters  into  the 
playful  spirit  of 
the  child  and  for¬ 
gets  her  toil  and  weariness.  Then  a 
sudden  movement  sends  a  thrill  of  pain 
through  her  and  she  realizes  that  though 
love  may  lighten  labor  it  cannot  lighten 
pain. 

Thousands  of  women  who  have  suf¬ 
fered  from  backache,  headache,  and 
other  consequences  of  womanly  disease, 
have  been  made  well  women  by  the 
use  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescrip¬ 
tion.  It  establishes  regularity,  dries 
unhealthy  ^ains,  heals  inflammation 
and  nlceration  and  cures  female 
WMkncss. 

"Z  cannot  say  enough  la  aralM  of  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Pavorlte  PreMription  as  It  nas  done  me  so  mnch 
good,"  writes  Mrs.  Henry  Harrell,  of  Tarboro, 
N.  C.,  Boar  lo^  « I  was  sWollea  so  I  could  hardly 
walk  when  “ began  taking  the  'Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription.*  X  also  had  uterine  trouble  and  could 
Bcither  eat  aor  sleep  only  as  X  took  morphine. 
TtIm  fbur  dlnrent  doctors  and  they  all  failed 
to  do  are  any  good,  so  one  of  my  friends  recom¬ 
mended  Tonr”  Favorite  Prescription  ’  to  me  and 
X  took  onw  three  bottles  and  am  now  well  and 
hearty.  <Stn  do  almost  any  kind  of  work.” 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  are  the 
most  desirable  laxative  for  delicate 
women. 


S|KVVll\ . . 

C^irbl 
Spliivl^ 


Care  These  Blemlshet 

41(10  Hlnabone,  hard  or  not* 
•nlaraementg,  Sweenr.  Knav 
irons, Fistula  and  Poll  Evil 
isht  cost  and  certain  cores. 
Two  big  booklets  tellins  bow 
to  do  it  sent  free. Wi  ite  today.  I 
rLKBING  BB08.,  Chrml>U, 

S29  Cnioa  8to«kTsrdt,ChleaKO,IIL 


RUBEROID 

TRAM  mark  registered. 

ROOFING 

STANDARD  FOR 
TWELVE  YEARS. 

LASTS  INDEFINITELY.  EASILY 
APPLIED, 

AVEATHEB-PROOF, 

F I RE-R  E  SISTING . 

ManufaPtured  solely  by 

THE  ST-VND.VRD  PAINT  CO. 

Dopartinent  K. 

lOO  William  Street,  N.  Y. 


The  Hero 
Feed  Grinder 

is  the  best  which  money  can  buy 
for  any  kind  of  power  from  2 
to  4  or  S-horse  power,  because 
it  grinds  rapidly ,  making  splen¬ 
did  feed,  table  meal  or  graham 
flour,  has  AMPLE  CAPAC¬ 
ITY  for  4  or  S-horse  power  if 
properly  speeded,  and  WILL 
NOTCHOKE  DOWN  THE 
LIGHTEST  POWER.  We  make  26  sizes  and 
styles,  all  of  equal  merit  but  varying  capacity,  for 
all  kinds  of  power  and  for  all  kinds  of  grinding. 
Send  for  free  catalogue  of  Grinders,  Cutters, 
Huskers,  Shelters, Wood  S.aws,  Horse  Powers, 
Wind  Mills,  Farm  Trucks,  Seeders,  etc. 

Appleton  Mfg.  Co.  27  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  Ill- 

^  I  I...-— «.i— .■■■  II.  J 


SEND  US 
A  COW, 

Steer,  Bull  or  Horse 
hide,  Calf  skin,  Dog 
skin,  or  any  other  kind 
of  hide  or  skin,  and  let 
us  tan  it  with  the  hair 
on,  soft,  light,  odorless 
and  moth-proof , for  robe, 
rug,  coat  or  gloves. 

But  first  get  our  Catalogue, 
giving  prices,  and  our  shipping 
tags  and  instructions,  so  as  to 
avoid  mistakes.  We  also  buy 
raw  furs  and  ginseng.  ' 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
1I6  Mill  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ASheller  I 
That  Shells^ 

clean  and  lasts  long. 

It’s  one  of  many  pat¬ 
terns  (you  probably 
recognize  it)of  famous 

FREEMAN 

Corn  Shelters. 

Our  little  book  shows  and  describes 
themall.  Writeforit.  Windmills, Feed 
Cutters,  Wood  Saws,  etc.,  shipped 
straight  from  factory.  Ask  for  catalog  102  j. 

S.  Freeman  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co., 

Racina,  Wlsconaln.  lyl 


a 


Factory  Price 

Direct  to  You 

We  are  the  only  general  merchandise  house 
which  owns,  controls  and  directly  manages  a 
vehicle  factory.  We  build  our  vehicles  from 
the  ground  up  and  know  what’s  under  the  paint. 
We  add  but  one  small  profit  to  the  cost  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  labor,  hence  our  customers  are  getting 
a  better  made  job  in  a  finer  finish  and  at  a  lower 
price  than  can  possibly  be  secured  elsewhere. 

?1Q.80 

"LEADER”  Road 
Wagon  —  Imitation 
leather  trimmed: 
carpet,  wrench  and 
sh^ts;  just  as  illustrated, 
description. 


Write  for  further 

$oei.5o 


'25- 


“CHALLENGE” 
Buggy— 24  In.  body, 
cloth  trimmed:  top, 
back  and  side  cur¬ 
tains,  storm  apron, 
carpet  and  shafts. 
Write  for  details. 
We  also  have  better  grades  up  to  the  very  best 
and  most  stylish  that  can  possibly  be  put  together. 

Vehicle  Catalogue  Free.  Send  for  it 
today.  It  will  give  particulars  about  the  alxjve 
work.  It  also  illustrates  and  describes  the 
newest  and  best  line  of  Runabouts,  Stanhopes, 
Buggies,  Phaetons,  Surreys.  Carriages,  Carts, 
Spring  Wagons,  etc.,  ever  quoted  direct  to  the 
buyer,  it  explains  the  difference  between  good 
and  unreliable  work — between  the  hand-painted 
and  the  dipped  buggy — and  also  explains  our 
Guarantee  of  Satisfaction  and 

50  Days’  Trial  Offer. 

Send  a  postal  today  for  our  Vehicle  Cat.  No.  El. 

Montgomery  Ward4-Co. 

Chicatfo 

A  special  circular  quoting  our  entire  li-e  of 
Sleighs,  Sleds,  etc.,  will  be  sent  at  the  s.  -3 
time,  if  you  request  it. 


Portable  Saw  Mills 

with  Engines  and  Boilers  Complete- 

Made  in  seven  sizes,  friction  feed,  cable 
lightning  gig,  patent  chain  set  works  and 
improved  dogs.  AJAX  CENTER 
CRANK  ENGINES  are  constructed 
with  especial  reference  to  the  peculiar 
work  required  of  them.  This  com¬ 
bination  of  engine  and  nilU 
makes  the  best  sawmill 
outfit  on  earth. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd. 

York,  Pa. 


Raglatorad  Trad#  Mark 

SPAVIN  CURE 

LOU  DILLON,  i:58i 

World’s  Champion  Trotter, 
Driven  by  Millard  Sanders, 

Makes  a  mile  In  l:6tI4 
at  MemphMi.  Ten., 
Octakei  21,  1903. 


PLANTERS  HOTEL,  C.  M  Davks.  Pkoprietou. 

Troy  Chemical  Company,  Troy.  N.  Y.  Iaiuisiana.  Mo..  November  2,  lUai. 

Dea It  Slits— Inclosed,  find  draft  for  $5.00,  for  which  please  send  me  at  once,  bottle  of  “Save-the- 
Horse.”  It  has  done  good  work  on  my  horses  tendons:  also  splints.  But  on  a  horse  that  has  a  curb. 
I  can’t  see  that  it  has  reduced  or  removed  that  much.  c.  M.  DAVIS. 


I’LANTEUS  HOTEL,  C.  M.  Davis,  Puopuietok. 

Troy  Chemical  Company,  Troy,  N.  Y.  Louisiana,  Mo.,  November  0.  ItKKi. 

GEXTLE.MEX — The  curb  on  my  horse,  that  I  was  complaining  about  your  medicine,  “Save-the 
Horse  ”  not  removing,  has  disappeared,  as  if  by  magic.  It  was  of  two  veafs  standing.  You  can’t  tell 
he  was  ever  curbed.  Only  used  one  bottle.  Yours  trulv.  C.  M.  DAVIS. 


need  see  his  horse  suffer  and  become  IneiUMcitated. 
intly  (hires  BONE  and  BOO  SPAVIN,  THOkOUOHPIN,  RINO 
PPED  HOCK,  WINDPDFF,  SHOE  BOIL,  WEAK  aud  SPlluifED 


“8AVE-THE-HOR8E”  PoeitiTely  and  Permanently 

BONE,  (except  low  rlngboneJOURB,  SPLINT,  CAPPE  _  ,  _  _ _ 

TENDONS  and  ALL  LAMENESS.  Cures  without  scar,  blemlf^  or  lose  of  hair.  Contains  no  mertory  or  pwissaous 
xubstances.  Can  apply  in  all  ixindltlons  and  extremes  of  weather.  Horses  may  be  worked  as  usoaL 

$5.00  per  bottle,  ijl  Written  guai^'ntee  with  every  bottle  given  under  seal  aoa  Mgaaton.  oonatmeted  soiaty  to 
uitisfy  and  protect  you  fully.  Nee*  of  second  bottle  improbable,  exoept  In  rarert  oaaea 
$5.00  per  bottle  at  all  dmggiirte’  and  deaden)’,  or  sent  express  prepaUd. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  TROY,  N.Y.  Atoo  nianafmtoaara^ V»f  rina^PlxIna. 
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RAISING  CALVES  WITHOUT  MILK. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  upon 
this  subject,  and  a  great  many  theories 
have  been  advanced,  especially  by  peo¬ 
ple  who  never  saw  a  calf,  upon  raising 
a  good  calf  without  milk.  I  doubt 
whether  a  calf  can  be  raised  successfully 
to  be  a  future  cow  without  feeding  a 
sufficient  amount  of  milk.  Calves  can 
be  raised  successfully  on  a  very  small 
amount  of  milk  provided  you  get  the 
calf  to  eating  a  ration  that  is  balanced 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  calf.  I  have 
had  quite  a  good  deal  of  experience  in 
raising  calves,  and  I  find  it  is  not  the 
quantity  of  milk  fed  so  much  as  it  is 
the  judgment  used  in  feeding  it.  I  wean 
my  caLyes  at  the  time  of  birth,  and 
learn  the  calf  to  drink,  giving  it  all  the 
milk  from  the  dam  that  it  will  take  un¬ 
til  it  is  two  weeks  old,  then  I  take  equal 
parts  of  oil  meal  and  oat  fiakes,  and 
make  a  pudding,  thoroughly  cooking, 
then  add  a  tablespoonful,  of  the  pudding 
to  about  two  quarts  of  new  milk.  Mix 
in  with  this  a  teaspoonful  of  blood  meal, 
and  when  the  calf  is  four  weeks  old 
gradually  increase  the  pudding  to  three 
or  four  tablespoonfuls  and  blood  meal 
to  a  tablespoonful  twice  a  day.  When 
the  calf  is  four  weeks  old  and  is  doing 
nicely,  change  from  new  milk  to  skim- 
milk;  after  the  calf  has  eaten  up  this 
ration  put  a  pint  of  dry  bran  in  his 
bucket  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  see 
how  quickly  he  will  commence  to  eat 
and  grow.  When  calf  is  from  two  to 
four  weeks  old.  he  wilj  commence  to 
pick  at  hay.  He  should  have  some  nice 
bright  clover  hay  placed  before  him 
every  day,  and  good  clean  bedding.  A 
calf  that  stands  in  filth  not  only  hates 
himself  but  hates  his  owner.  Keep  your 
calves  always  feeljng  happy  and  you 
will  feel  happy  yourself,  especially  when 
you  are  working  around  them.  When 
the  calf  is  eight  weeks  old  gradually  in¬ 
crease  the  pudding  until  feeding  what 
you  think  your  calf  wilj  stand,  and  in 
the  meantime  keep  up  blood  meal  to  a 
heaping  tablespoonful.  After  the  calf 
begins  to  thrive  and  is  eating  hay  and 
bian  you  can  gradually  drop  off  his 
milk  and  substitute  lukewarm  water, 
but  keeping  up  the  pudding  and  blood 
meal.  It  would  be  best  to  add  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  ground  oats  and  increase  the  bran 
to  all  the  calf  would  eat  up  clean.  The 
greatest  success  is  to  keep  a  calf  in  the 
barn  until  it  is  a  year  old.  c.  e.  iiatcti. 

This  is  my  way  of  doing  it.  Leave  the 
calf  with  its  mother  for  24  hours  that  it 
may  be  washed  and  get  its  fill  of  the  first 
milk  in  order  to  clear  its  bowels,  then 
take  it  away  and  feed  three  times  daily 
about  two  quarts  of  milk  each  time  for 
three  days.  All  the  mother’s  milk 
above  the  six  quarts  should  be  kept  as 
long  as  it  can  be  kept  sweet,  that  it  may 
be  used  as  long  as  it  lasts  to  help  learn 
the  calf  to  use  gruel.  On  the  fourth  day 
take  one  quart  of  water  in  a  kettle  and 
when  boiling  stir  in  one  teaspoonful  of 
old-process  (if  you  can  get  it)  linseed 
meal  and  about  a  teaspoon  ful  of  salt. 
Cook  it  as  carefully  as  if  it  was  a  cereal 
for  your  own  breakfast,  then  stir  in 
(after  removing  from  fire)  a  quart  of 
the  milk  you  have  saved.  Feed  this 
mixture  fully  as  warm  as  the  milk  would 
be  if  the  calf  drew  it  direct  from  the 
cow,  as  the  heat  helps  to  prevent  scours. 
After  a  few  times  increase  the  gruel  and 
put  less  milk  until  the  calf  will  eat  the 
gruel  alone.  By  rinsing  all  the  milk 
pails  and  strainers  in  a  little  cold  water 
and  adding  that  to  the  gruel  it  helps. 
Tie  a  few  wisps  of  hay  and  let  it  hang 
where  the  calf  can  reach  it  and  it  will 
soon  learn  to  eat  a  little.  Keep  its  bed 
clean  and  nice.  While  the  calf  is  feed¬ 
ing  note  action  of  bowels;  if  too  loose 
feed  a  little  less,  and  if  constipated  in¬ 


crease  a  little.  Care  must  be  used  here 
or  it  will  mean  a  dead  calf,  or  a  stunted 
one,  which  is  worse. 

Three  different  times  I  have  used  hay 
tea  with  this  gruel,  and  each  time  the 
calf  died  at  about  three  months  old;  1 
do  not  know  why.  It  is  a  good  deal  of 
work  to  raise  a  calf  this  way,  and  it 
means  “eternal  vigilance,”  but  it  pays 
if  you  have  a  market  for  all  your  milk. 

I  raised  one  calf  on  skim-milk  T  bought 
at  one  cent  per  quart.  At  three  months 
of  age  the  calf  had  cost  just  $13  in 
money,  while  I  have  raised  just  as  good 
ones  that  at  three  months  of  age  had 
cost  $1  as  near  as  I  could  reckon  it.  If 
the  calf  should  scour  take  a  teacupful  of 
milk  and  boil,  putting  in  about  doubh? 
the  quantity  of  black  pepper  you  would 
for  an  oyster  stew  for  yourself  and  feed. 
You  probably  will  have  to  pour  down  the 
calf’s  throat  with  a  spoon.  If  necessary 
give  only  this  quantity  two  or  three 
times.  In  most  cases  once  is  enough, 
and  it  is  just  as  good  for  human  beings 
as  for  calves.  a. 

WILL  HOGS  ROOT  IN  ORCHARD  ? 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Alton  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  in  September,  while  the 
subject  of  orchards  and  orchard  fruits 
was  being  discussed,  the  following  state¬ 
ment  was  made.  “I  have  more  apples 
than  I  looked  for.  The  rust  is  still  on 
the  fruit,  but  they  have  grown  large  and 
smooth.  Let  me  say,  turn  hogs  into  the 
orchard  only  at  nights,  for  during  the 
night  hogs  never  root.”  1  give  the 
above  statement  verbatim,  taken  from 
the  printed  report  of  the  meeting.  It  is 
certainly  new  to  me,  but  may  be  worthy 
of  triai.  JACKsox. 

Illinois. 

R. N.-Y. — We  haveseen  the  samestate- 
ment  made  before.  Our  own  hogs  loot 
more  or  less  in  the  orchards  even  when 
supplied  with  ashes  and  plenty  of  food. 
The  rooting  is  worst  in  the  lowest 
ground.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  hogs 
are  after  white  grubs  and  other  insects, 
of  which  they  are  very  fond.  As  we 
manage  the  orchards  we  do  not  object 
much  to  this  rooting. 

AILING  ANIMALS. 

Deformed  Udder  in  Heifer. 

I  Inive  a  heifer  of  extra  breeding  stock, 
large  and  line-looking,  very  hearty  eater, 
nice-looking  udder,  but  never  gave  milk 
Horn  the  front  half.  The  udder  and  teats 
look  all  right  and  di'aw  down  flabby  when 
Iho  milk  is  drawn  from  the  back  half. 
'I'hey  wei-e  never  inflamed;  she  gives  a 
nice  moss  of  milk.  Can  anything  be  done 
tor  her?  0.  s.  D. 

Bethel,  Vt. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  nothing  can  be 
done  for  your  heifer,  and  I  would  advise 
you  to  dry  her  off  and  turn  her  for  beef. 

Swelling  on  Mare's  Hock. 

1  have  a  four-year-old  mare  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  which  has  a  swelling  on  outside  of 
hock  joint.  It  came  on  when  running  out 
to  pasture;  when  standing  leg  sw-ells  down 
to  ankle.  Veterinary  called  it  some 
trouble  with  lymphatic  glands,  prescribed 
arsenic,  but  1  am  somewhat  afraid  to  give 
it  without  further  advice.  R.  G.  p. 

Rushville,  N.  Y. 

I  do  not  think  your  horse  has  any 
lymphatic  trouble  at  all.  Give  that  swel¬ 
ling  a  thorough  blistering,  and  give  the 
horse  an  internal  treatment;  hyposul¬ 
phite  of  soda,  a  teaspoonful  night  and 
morning  dissolved  and  placed  on  her 
food. 

Punctured  Foot  in  Horse. 

1  have  a  horse  which  stepped  on  a  nail, 
penetrating  side  of  frog  about  Hi  inch 
from  front  end,  striking  the  bone.  I  have 
had  foot  and  frog  w’ell  pared  and  hole 
rpened,  and  after  two  weeks’  treatment 
of  syringing  with  disinfectants  and  flax¬ 
seed  poultices  the  horse  is  still  very  sore 
and  lame.  A  watery  kind  of  discharge 


with  a  bad  odor  still  issues  from  foot,  and 
the  new  growth  of  frog  and  surrounding 
parts  as  well  as  the  leg  to  the  hock  are 
swollen.  I  wish  to  know  if  anything  more 
can  be  done,  oi-  if  an  injury  to  tbe  navi¬ 
cular  bone  is  a  permanent  disability? 

Cincinnati.  O.  g.  r.  c. 

The  horse  has  what  is  called  suppura¬ 
tive  necrosis.  Probably  before  you  receive 
my  answer  your  horse  will  be  either  bet¬ 
ter  or  dead,  perhaps  dead,  for  punctured 
foot  has  many  complications  that  prove 
fatal.  If  your  horse  is  in  the  same  con¬ 
dition  that  he  was  when  you  wrote  me 
place  his  foot  in  a  tub  of  hot  water  for 
several  hours  each  day  for  two  or  three 
weeks;  he  will  eventually  make  a  re¬ 
covery.  _ 

Brixk  for  Mites.— If  Mapes.  the  hen 
man.  would  make  brine  strong  enough  to 
hold  up  an  egg,  and  apply  hot  to  his 
chicken  houses,  perches,  nests,  etc.,  about 
twice  a  year,  there  would  be  no  more 
mites,  and  that  should  be  worth  dollars  to 
him. 

Clarkshill,  Ind.  ,  c.  v,  r. 


NO  MORE  BLIND  HORSES.— For  Specific  Oph¬ 
thalmia,  Moon  Blindness,  and  other  Sore  Eyes. 
BARRY  CO.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  have  a  sure  cure. 


iniEia 

p^Tti^^BEERY  err  ^ 

"rOUR  BITS  IN  ONE 
Cnres  Klekenif  Rnnawsf^i  PuIlerSy 
ete«  Send  for  Kit  on  Ten  Dajs 
circular  showing  the  four 
distinct  ways  of  using  it. 

Prof.  Q,  Beery,  Pleasant  HUI,  Ohio 


poultry; 


>000000000 

\Ve  keep  ev-j' 
_  _  erything  in  the, 

POULTRY  LINE-  Fencing,  Feed,  Incu¬ 
bators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything— _ 
it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you  j 
lOur  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the  j 
asking — it's  worth  having. 

Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co. 

Dept.  H.C.  26  &  28  Vespy  Street..  New  York  City.  G 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOCOOOOOOOOOOC L 


VICTOR 

Incubators 

are  truthfully  pictured  and  their 
actual  working  told  in  about  30 
of  the  80  pages  of  our  new  cata¬ 
logue.  The  rest  of  the  book 
^ives  information  about  the 
jfin  the  story  in  the  egg  and  end 
it  with  the  marketing  of  the  fowls.  There’s  knowledge 
which  will  benefit  anyone  and  may  mean  dollars  to  you. 
Our  incubatorsare  driving  hens  out  of  business.  They  work 
regardless  of  weather  or  of  seasons.  You  can  counton 
hatching  every  fertile  egg.  Money  back  if  not  al  I  we  claim , 
We  pay  freight.  The  book  is  free.  Tust  say  “Send  Victor 
Book**  and  we’ll  doit.  GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 


INCUBATORS 

From  $6  up.  Beat  reasonable  priced 
hatchers  on  the  market. 
Brooder*.  up.  None  better  at  any 

£rlee.  Fully  warranted.  Catalog  free. 

..  A.  BANTA,  LIGONIER,  IND. 


100  as  HATCHES 

Our  new  catalogue  contains  hundreds  of  them  obtained 
by  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  users  in  all  parts  of  the 
V.  S.  Send  for  a  copy  and  read  the  proof.  It  is  free. 

Buckeye  Incubator  Co.,  Box  28,  Springfield,  O. 


HEN-LIKE  HEAT 

uniformly  diffused;  quick-to-act  wafer 
regulator;  cold-excluding  walls;  con¬ 
venient  trays;  hydro-safety  lamp;  cop¬ 
per  tank ;  every  condition  a  duplicate 
of  nature’s  way,  make  the  Sure  Ilatch 
Incubator  a  more  certain  hatcher  than  your  favorite 
old  hen.  Photos  in  free  catalogue  C-25  tell  the  truth. 

Viri  Hatch  Incubator  Co.,  Clay  Center,  Neb.,  or  Columbus,  0. 


The  Cyphers 

is  made  to  you  personally  and  Is  backed  by  every  dollar  we 
havein  the  world.  It  says  the 

Gyphors  incubator 

will  give  you  better  satisfaction,  hatching 
more  and  healthier  chicks,  with  less  oil 
and  attention  than  any  other  or  your  money 
back.  Used  by  more  successful  poultrymen 
than  all  other  makes  combined.  Catalogue  free  if 
you  name  this  paper.  Address  nearest  office. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Buffalo,  Chicago,  New  York,  Boafon. 


STRICTLY 

‘■AUTOMATIC 

IHROUGHOUTI 


SUCCESSFUL 

Results  are  what  count.  It  brings 
them.  Machines  that  are  proven, 
both  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER, 
be  there  are  others,  but  why 
a  hazard?  Eastern  orders 
filled  from  Buffalo.  Cata- 
poultry  book  10  cents. 
Dept.  80,  Dea  Molnee,  la. 


9  I  0-80  For 
I  A  200  E__ 

.  IHCUBATOR 

f.rfMt  la  eonstniction  and 
motion.  RatohM  every  fertile 
eft.  ITrlte  for  eatalog  to.d*y. 

OEO.  If.  STAHL.  Qulaey.  III. 


MAKE  MONEY 

with  poultry.  Profits  greater 
for  amount  invested  than  any 
other  business.  Our  paper, 
the  finest  in  the  world,  cov¬ 
ers  the  entire  poultry  field. 
By  sending  60c  now  for  a 
year’s  subscription  you  will 
receive  F  R  E  E,  a  book.’Plans 
for  Poultry  Houses.’  Sample 
copyforthe  asking. 
Inland  Poultry  Journal  Co., 
29  Cord  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Breeders’  Directory 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES.  Scotch  Collies,  Spayed 
**  Females.  SILAS  DECKER,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCRE8T  FARM,  Rifton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  T. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  STOCK, 

Calves  for  sale  at  very  low  prices.  Write  for  list  giving 
prices  and  breeding.  W.W.  CHENEY, Manlius, N.x. 


•[OR  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Qood  ones,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  Bulls, 
read  for  service. 


RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 


Write  DELLHUKST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE- 


—Purebred  Holsteln-Frlesian  Bulls 
from  5  to  18  months  old.  Improved 
Chester  White  Pigs  of  the  best  breeding  at  reasonable 
prices,  CHARLES  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 


ST.  LAMBERT  and  Combination.  For8ale26Cows, 
8  Heifers. 33  Bulls.  S.  E.  NIVIN,  Landenburg,  Pa. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa- 


TTGNAGEY  FARM 

Offers  Jersey  Bull  Calves  on  approval.  If  you  need 
one.  write  us  at  once.  SAMUEL  HERSHBERGER. 
Manager, Grantsville.  Md. 


SALE  OF  GUERNSEYS“«“.„?d'l.'“,.Z; 

A  rare  lot.  M.  SAGER,  Orangeville.  Pa. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berhshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  'Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  if  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Erclldoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


IIPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRESjSri" 


DPUTTCUTRU  DTPQ  farrowed  in  Sept..  1903,  by 
‘iU  DDllIlonllVu  I  luvJ  Gold  Heels.  69838,  and  out 
of  Sows  by  King  Will  of  Fllston.  59811,  that  will  please 
any  fancier  of  Berkshire  blood.  They  will  be  disposed 
of  at  prices  that  will  appeal  to  anyone  about  to  In¬ 
vest  in  Berkshire  Swine.  I  have  two  grand  yearling 
Boars,  four  March  and  April  Boars,  and  ten  March 
and  April,  1903  farrowed  Sows,  large,  and  fit  to  be  bred 
for  next  Spring  litters.  All  of  first-class  breeding 
and  fine  individuals.  I  breed  to  sell.  1  do  not  expect 
to  have  this  lot  long.  Address, 

J.  B.  WATSON.  “  Sprlngbank,”  Marbledale.  Ct 


SUGAR  GROVE  FARM, 

Grantsville,  Md.,  the  home  of  the  Berkshires,  is 
again  offering  choice  Pigs  on  approval  Try  them. 

THE  NIAGARA  STOCK  FARM 

offers  some  choice  Shropshire  Ewes  of  different  ages, 
bred  to  Imported  Rams  Address,  w 

J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Lewiston, N  Y. 

Rural  Poultry  Farm,  n.*"?: 

Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Buff  Cochins. 
Eggs  and  stock  for  sale.  Illustrated  catalognie  of 
poultry  houses  for  stamp  only.  . 
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Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs.  Cats, 
Ferrets, etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  book,  10c. 
Bates  free.  J  A  BE  BGEY,  Box  8,  Tel  ford,  Pa 


STOCK  FOR  SALE— Cockerels,  Pullets  and  Hens. 
^  All  leading  varieties.  , Prices  lower  now  than 
ater.  Write  to-day  and  state  your  wante. 

Mt.  BLANCO  POULTRY  FARM,  Mt.  Blanco,  Ohia 

1/UITC  I  COUnDUC— f'our  Cockerels  for  15  If 
fVnIlL  LLUnUnllu  taken  now.  900  beauties 
'rom  big  eggs  from  big  hens.  All  purebred,  without 
lisQualiflcations.  WHITE  &  RICE, 


W  HOLLAND  TOMS,  $2.50;  Hens,  $2;  B.  Plymouth 
•  Rock  Cockerels,  $1;  Scotch  Collie  Pups,  $3  up. 
Stock  strictly  pure  bred.  W .  A.  Lothers,  Lack,  Pa. 


IHIGKENS 

icubators.  Booklet  free. 


Sound  and  Strong  ones  are 
easy  to  Raise.  U.se  the  PkK- 
FEGTED  HATCHING  SYS¬ 
TEM  to  get  them.  It  beats 
F.  Grundy,  Morrisonville,  Ill. 


tRRETS 


—The  finest  lot  ever  offered 
for  sale  at  Shady  Lawn  Ferret 
Farm.  Price  list  free. 
Address,  W.  J.  WOOD,  New 
London,  Ohio. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  mag'nificently 

bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wis. 


SQUABS  PAY  HRNS 

Easier,  need  attention  only  part  of 
time,  bring  big  prices.  Raised  i  n  one 
month.  Money-makers  for  poultry- 
men,  farmers, women.  Send  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  and  learn  this  rich  home 
Industry.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB 
CO.,  4A  Friend  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 


f 


HUMPHREY<*/^ 


Pure  Air  BROODER 

Raises  every  healthy  chick.  Unlike 
all  others.  Perfectly  ventilated. 


Always  clean.  Send  at  once  for  our  Free  Poultry  Book. 

HUMPHREY,  Fall  Street  Factory.  JOLIET.  ILLINOIS. 


;r.L'iMiiii:niiiil< 


because  It  gives  them  food  that 
makes  them  lay.  Open  hopper  and 
automatic  feed,  makes  cutting 
always  easy.  Sent  on 

TEN  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL. 

No  pay  until  you  prove  that  it  cuts  faster 
and  easier  than  any  otlier.  Isn't  that  better 
for  you  than  to  pay  cash  in  advance  for  a 
machine  you  never  tried?  Catalogue  free. 
F.  W.  BASS  CO.,  Box  IB,  Milford,  M««». 
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IVIAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

Anti-Corn  Mixture.— I  saw  in  The  R. 
X.-Y.,  on  page  750,  a  description  by  A.  C. 
I’..  Pattersonville,  N.  Y.,  of  the  way  he 
feeds  chickens,  and  the  outcome  of  it.  You 
consider  it  a  bad  ration,  and  state  that 
you  are  still  using  the  mixture  mentioned 
on  page  176  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  anti-corn 
mixture  in  connection  with  corn,  both  for 
j’oung  birds  and  laying  hens.  Would  you 
give  me  the  proportion  of  the  mixture 
above  mentioned,  as  I  was  not  a  reader 
of  page  176,  and  tell  me  whether  you  feed 
the  mixture  in  the  morning  only,  what  at 
noon,  if  anything,  and  what  at  night? 

Rucks  Co.,  Pa.  a.  c.  G. 

There  are  probably  a  good  many  other 
new  readers  who  did  not  see  page  176. 
The  anti-corn  mixture  spoken  of  there 
is  as  follows:  300  pounds  wheat  bran, 
400  pounds  middlings  (fine).  100  pounds 
gluten  meal,  100  pounds  malt  sprouts, 
ioO  pounds  animal  meal.  We  sometimes 
add  three  or  four  bags  of  cornmeal  to 
the  above  for  use  in  cold  weather.  If 
malt  sprouts  are  not  easily  obtainable 
substitute  an  extra  100  pounds  of  either 
wheat  bran  or  gluten,  in  place  of  the 
sprouts.  We  give  one  feed  a  day  of  this 
mash,  using  milk  or  part  milk  when  we 
have  it  for  mixing.  The  corn  or  crack¬ 
ed  corn  fed  in  connection  with  it  is 
sometimes  fed  in  one  feed,  and  some¬ 
times  in  two  feeds,  depending  on  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Adult  fowls  that  are  on  a 
range  do  not  need  feeding  oftener  than 
at  morning  and  night,  younger  birds 
need  feeding  oftener.  I  think  that  hens 
that  are  confined  in  small  quarters  do 
belter  to  divide  the  corn  into  two  feeds, 
a  little  at  noon  and  the  remainder  at 
night.  We  have  been  feeding  nothing 
but  this  mash  in  connection  with  corn, 
either  whole  or  cracked,  for  nearly  a 
year,  and  the  health  of  the  fiock  has 
been  exceptionally  good.  Our  young 
stock  was  raised  in  the  same  brooders 
and  houses  used  last  year,  without  any 
attempt  to  disinfect,  with  no  appearance 
of  any  signs  of  roup  thus  far.  We  re¬ 
cently  held  our  “annual  round-up,”  plac¬ 
ing  all  in  their  regular  Winter  quarters, 
without  finding  a  roupy  bird  in  the 
whole  fiock  of  over  1,500.  This  is  the 
first  season  in  years  that  we  have  not 
had  more  or  less  trouble  with  roup.  Our 
young  stock  have  been  kept  a  little  hun¬ 
gry,  hardly  eating  their  fill  so  as  to  walk 
away  satisfied  during  the  season.  Can  it 
be  that  the  extra  health  and  vig^r  se¬ 
cured  through  this  treatment  have  en¬ 
abled  them  to  ward  off  tlie  attacks  of 
roup  germs?  There  surely  must  still  be 
some  lurking  about. 

iricBDiNG  FOR  ICgg.s. — You  wi'ole  me  ad- 
vi.sing  the  use  of  ci’acked  corn,  wheat  and 
.skim-milk  for  a  ration  for  nrs'  hen.s.  keep¬ 
ing  it  before  them  all  the  time.  1  tried 
it  faithfully  and  liad  great  succes.s.  My 
60  hens  laid  from  January  1  to  July  ], 
lOai,  415  dozen  eggs.  The  first  of  August 
they  began  to  moult  and  have  moulted  ever 
since.  We  never  have  had  less  than  two 
eggs  a  da,y,  but  even  now  we  are  onlv 
getting  four  eggs  i)er  day  out  of  the  60 
old  hens  and  2.5  pullets.  I  have  tried  to 
keep  all  three  things  before  them,  but  of 
late  have  been  out  of  skim-milk  a  good 
deal.  Is  there  any  substitute,  and  is  but¬ 
ter-milk  from  a  factory  where  the  cream 
is  cured  in  the  old  w'ay  without  a  separa¬ 
tor  or  Pasteurizer  any  good?  I  :im  very 
anxious  to  get  them  laying  at  once.  One 
cause  of  our  pullets  not  having  laid  sooner 
I  fear  is  that  the  red  spider  and  lice  got 
in  their  pens,  and  we  lost  a  great  many, 
and,  of  course,  put  the  others  back  badly. 
Then  w'e  have  another  trouble  that  I  can¬ 
not  name.  A  chicken’s  head  will  swell 
fearfully  on  one  side,  almost  as  large  as 
a  walnut.  I  should  call  it  the  roup,  but 
the  hen  does  not  have  any  discharge  fi-om 
the  nortrils  nor  from  the  eyes;  the  swell¬ 
ing  is  perfectly  dry.  Tl^  hen  does  not 
seem  sick  for  a  week,  but  later  dies.  Why 
did  you  not  continue  letting  the  hens 
balance  their  own  ration?  n.  r.  d. 

Xew  York. 

We  did  not  continue  to  l(et  our  bens 
balance  tbeir  own  ration  because  they 
acted  just  as  this  correspondent’s  seem 
to  have  done.  We  got  fine  results  for  a 
time,  but  later  on  the  fiock  seemed  to 
lose  in  Health  and  thrift.  It  seems  to  be 
pretty  well  settled  that  placing  the  three 
kinds  of  food  where  the  hens  can  help 
themselves  at  will,  is  sure  to  produce  a 
big  egg  yield  for  a  time.  This  is  spe¬ 
cially  true  in  cases  where  the  hens  have 
previously  been  scantily  fed,  and  are 
not  in  their  moulting  period.  The  sur¬ 
prise  of  a  full  meal  whenever  it  is  want¬ 
ed,  seems  to  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  egg 
machinery,  requiring  only  from  tw’o  to 
three  weeks  to  get  it  in  full  operation. 
From  my  experience,  this  result  can  be 
depended  on  after  hens  have  fully  re¬ 
covered  from  moult,  but  it  is  useless  to 
try  it  earlier.  The  buttermilk  mention¬ 
ed  by  this  correspondent  should  be  al¬ 
most  as  good  as  skim-milk.  The  trouble 
with  swollen  heads  may  be  some  form 
of  roup.  This  disease  is  apt  to  appear 
in  different  forms,  sometimes  called  by 
different  names.  The  same  offensive 
odor  from  the  breath  can  usually  be  de¬ 
tected  in  all  forms  that  have  come  un¬ 
der  my  notice. 

Wii.n  Game  Rations. — Some  of  our 
chickens  had  a  feast  a  few  days  ago  on 
“possum”  meat.  It  seemed  like  the 
“irony  of  fate”  to  see  them  picking 
opossum  bones  entirely  bare  of  fiesh. 
We  have  had  (|uite  an  epidemic  of 
skunks,  opossums,  etc,  A  number  of 
dead  birds  had  been  found,  indicating 
their  presence,  and  special  pains  were 


taken  to  shut  every  door  at  night.  Fin¬ 
ally  we  began  to  find  partly  devoured 
birds  inside  the  houses  in  the  morning. 
An  examination  revealed  the  culprit  in 
the  shape  of  an  opossum,  snugly  curled 
up  in  a  corner  out  of  sight.  He  had  evi¬ 
dently  entered  early  in  the  evening,  be¬ 
fore  the  doors  were  closed,  and  been 
made  prisoner.  Jesse  got  out  his  traps 
and  now  has  quite  an  array  of  skunk 
and  opossum  skins.  When  you  find  a 
dead  hen  with  the  meat  all  eaten  clean 
from  the  bones  of  the  head  and  neck, 
you  may  look  out  for  “possum.”  When  you 
find  most  of  the  carcass  devoured,  with 
the  gizzard  left  untasted,  then  look  out 
for  skunks.  When  you  find  them  simply 
dead  from  sucking  of  blood  from  a 
wound  in  the  neck  look  out  for  minks 
or  weasels.  When  they  are  simply  bitten 
through  the  back,  and  cast  aside  for  new 
victims,  look  out  for  the  neighbor’s  dog. 
I  have  known  several  cases  where  dogs 
would  kiH  in  this  way  by  the  dozen,  af¬ 
ter  the  manner  of  sheep-killing  dogs. 

O.  W'.  .MAI'ES. 


POULTRY  BUSINESS  IN  CALIFORNIA 

The  poultry  business  in  California  is 
carried  on  a  little  differently  from  what 
it  is  in  the  East.  In  fact,  it  is  so  differ¬ 
ent  that  successful  eastern  poultry  rais¬ 
ers  coming  out  here  have  to  learn  the 
business  all  over  again  in  many  re¬ 
spects.  To  begin  with,  a  house  that  you 
can  only  put  10  or  a  dozen  fowls  in  we 
can  safely  use  for  75.  Do  not  suppose 
for  one  instant  that  because  we  have  a 
mild  climate  we  need  only  slat  houses. 
Our  cold  is  very  damp  and  penetrating, 
and  the  winds  are  very  cold  in  Winter. 
We  build  our  houses  of  single  walls  with 
batten  over  the  cracks.  We  employ  both 
the  yarding  and  colony  systems;  the 
colony  system  being  the  most  popular. 
But  between  you  and  me,  I  do  not  think 
it  is  the  best.  My  favorite  house  is  a 
house  and  scratching  shed  combined 
with  a  dropping  board.  Wheat  is  our 
principal  feed,  backed  by  bran,  mid¬ 
dlings  and  cocoanut  oil  cake.  Corn  is 
too  expensive  for  us.  Some  crushed 
oats  are  used.  Pretty  nearly  every  va¬ 
riety  in  the  catalogue  is  raised  in  thq, 
State,  but  the  White  Leghorn  is  the 
principal,  one,  Minorcas  and  Plymouth 
Rocks  taking  second  place,  as  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  market  demands  a  white  egg. 
Poultry  is  sold  by  the  dozen  out  here. 
We  have  some  very  large  poultry  farms, 
ranging  from  500  to  6.000  hens  each. 
Petaluma  is  the  principal  poultry  cen¬ 
ter,  but  there  are  many  other  places  that 
have  large  poultry  farms. 

The  following  are  the  exact  figures  of 
the  receipts  for  egg  and  poultry  for  one 
week  at  Petaluma: 


September 


Dozen 

Dozen 

eggs. 

poultry 

2.? 

.  5,904 

174 

24 

.  5.796 

2.30 

25 

.  5.790 

42 

26 

.  6.080 

28 

.  6.0  IS 

i74 

29 

.  5,688 

164 

784 

This  is  from  one  town  alone,  but  in 
spite  of  all  this,  California  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  enough  poultry  and  eggs  for  her 
own  use.  San  Francisco  imports  from 
four  to  six  carloads  a  week.  w.  s.  rose 


Take-Down  Repeating  Shotguns 

Don’t  spend  from  $50  to  $200  for  a  gun,  when  for  so 
much  less  money  you  can  buy  a  Winchester  Take- 
Down  Repeating  Shotgun,  which  will  outshoot  and 
outlast  the  highest-priced  double-barreled  gun, 
besides  being  as  safe,  reliable  and  handy.  Your 
dealer  can  show  you  one.  They  are  sold  everywhere. 

FREEi  f\ir  160-Paqe  Ulusiraied  Catalogue, 

Y'  WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO.  NEW  HAVEN. CONN. 


Your  Cows  Will  Pay 

bigger  profits  and  you  will  have 
an  easier  time  of  it  if  you  use  an 

EMPIRE 

Cream  Separator^ 

the  easy  runniriK,  easily  cleaned,  long- 
lived.  no-repairs  machine.  Our  book  shows 
why  it  pays  you  better  than  any  other. 
May  we  send  you  a  free  copy? 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO., 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.  Chicago,  Ills. 


tiarpiKs 


Tubular 
Separators 


differ  widely  from"  the  complicated 
,  “bucket  bowl”  types.  Its  bowl  bp  no 
/complications;  all  others  have.  It  has_a 
I  waist  high  milk  vat;  all  others^ 

I  are  head  high.  It  has  bottomf 
\feed.  simple,  accessible  gear-1 
i  ing,  stands  on  its  own  bottom.  I 
.  No  other  does.  Skims  clean,| 

I  turns  easy.  Ask  any  user. 

Free  Catalogue  No.  153 

^P.M.Sharples, West  Chester, Pa.| 

k  The  lharptn  Co.,  Chicago,  Ills,’ 


SENT 

under  positive  gfuaran* 
tee  to  refund  money 
if  not  satisfactory.  No 
boltinefood.  Perfect 
digestion.  All  tinned, 
no  rust, easily  cleaned. 

KEYSTONE  CALF  FEEDER. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  leading  dalrjmen,  a^cultural  col¬ 
leges  and  experiment  stations.  Complete  ^vith  extra  nipple, 
flM,  express  prepaid.  Boole  free.  Agents  wanted. 

M.  T.  PHILLIPS,  Box  18,  Pomeroy,  Pau 


DE  LAVAL 

CREM  SEPARATORS 

As  much  better  than  imitating 
separators  as  such  separators 
are  better  than  setting  systems. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  name  of 
nearest  local  agent. 


THE  OE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

I  Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 
j  CHICAGO. 


74  Cortlandt  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


Save  Cream 

Save  much  on  the  cost,  save  labor 
of  cleaning  and  operating  by 
,  buying  the 

AMERICAN 

CREAM  SEPARATOR. 

We  send  to  you  to  put  it  on  trial. 
It  will  prove  these  things  to  any 
man’s  satisfaction.  You  should  know 
about  it.  Ask  for  the  free  catalogue. 

American  Separator  Co.  Boi  1066,  Bainbrtdge,  N.Y 


HOWTO  FEED  AND  BREED  HOBS 

is  of  Importance  to  swine  growers. »  A 
practical,  clean,  common-sense  swine 
paper  for  farmers  can  be  had  from  now 
to  January,  1905,  by  sending  10  Cents 
In  Silver  at  once  to 

BLOODED  STOCK, 
Oxford,  Pa. 


Only  One  Hand 

needed  to  stanchion  Cattle 
if  you  have  our 

Steel  Latch  Stanchion 

When  open  is  locked  ready  for 
cattleto  comein;  closed. itswlng^s 
I  freely.  Best  dairy  cattle  tic  be* 
cause  comfortable  and  quiet: 

;  greatest  freedom.  Made  of  selected 
hardwood  oil  finished.  We  arc  the  sole  manufac¬ 
turers.  Write  now  for  circulars  and  delivered  prices. 
TOLEDO  PLOW  CO.,  Dept.  R,  TOLEDO,  OHIO, 


COW  COMFORT 

means  cow  profit.  No  stobto  or  dairy 
barn  Is  eomploto  witbooi  Ahs 

FOSTER  STEEL  STANCHIOR. 

All  steel  end  iron.  **V**  bm.  No  oor- 
aers,  angles  or  sharp  edges.  Huag  oa 
ehalDS~.-swlngs  freely  all  ways.  Idgbt* 
est,  neatest,  strongest.  Don’t  repair  or 
build  a  cow  bam  without  them.  Write 
foroir.  No.l2aBd  special  prloe  to  agents. 

FRANK  H.  BATTLES, 
k  Seed  Grower,  Reehostor,NaY« 


Tost  of  the  Sc^KbS 


I 

I  There  is  not  a  time  in  the  life  of  a  mature  beef  when  Dr.  Hess 

i  ■  Stock  Food  cannot  be  fed  with  a  decided  profit,  as  the  test  of 
|l  the  scales  will  prove.  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  causes  every  organ 
■  to  perform  its  proper  function,  it  furnishes  the  laxatives  so 
l  I  liberally  supplied  in  grass,  improves  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion,  regulates  the  kldneysand  liver,  andin  fact  forces  growth 
and  development  by  compelling  the  system  to  appropriate  to 
bone  and  muscle  building  the  nutrition  contained  in  the  food 
eaten. 

Dr.  Hess 

STOCK  FOOD 

is  the  only  scientific  stock  tonic  on  the  market.  It  is  formu¬ 
lated  by  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  8.).  If  the  medical  and  veteri¬ 
nary  colleges  knowot  nothing  better  it  must  be  good.  No 
unprofessional  manufacturer  can  equal  it. 

Our  Information  Bureati.— For  any  disease  or  condi¬ 
tion  for  which  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  is  not  recommended,  a 
little  yellow  card  enclosed  in  every  package  entitles  you  to  a 
letter  of  advice  and  a  special  prescription  from  Dr.  Hess 
(M.D.,  D.  V.S.).  In  tills  manner  yon  are  provided  with  auni- 
versal  treatment  forall  stock  diseases, either  in  theStockFood 
Itself  or  in  the  special  prescription  to  which  the  little  yellow 
card  entitles  you.  Indorsements  from  physicians,  scientists 
and  feeders  furnished  on  application. 


Dr,  Hess  Stock  Rood  is  sold  on  a  Avrlttcn 
Kiiarantce,  lOO  lbs.  for  $5.00  (except  in 
Canada  and  Pacific  Slope) ;  smaller  quuntl- 
ties  at  slight  advance.  Fed  In  small  dose. 


DR.  HEISS  &  CI.AIIK, 

Asbland,  Ohio. 

Also  Mfgrs.  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan 
a-ce-a  and  Dr.  Hess  Healing  Powder. 


T.r  complete  treatise  on  stock  and  poultry  disease,  written  Dy 

Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.).  and  sent  free,  postage  paid,  if  you  will  write  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark.  Ashland 
Ohio,  and  say  what  stock  you  have— how  many  head  of  each  kind  ;  what  stock  food  you  have  fed’ 
and  niention  this  paijer.  Prof.  W.  S.  Goss,  Dean  of  Talladega  '.Ala.)  College,  says  of  it :  "I  think  Dr  ’ 
iless  liook  a  little  gem.  1  fihail  keep  it  uoar  me  for  reference.*' 


Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Uce. 
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BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWHOI.ESAl.E  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Bams^  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealere 
profits.  In  use  61  y<‘ars.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
flrance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INQERSOLL,  846  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  CatalORne  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co., 118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse, N.Y. 


ICE 


Mftdo 


In  Three 


glzes. 


CUTTING 

PORSCII  All  8tecl,  Double- 
Row  ICE  PLOWS.  Marks  and 
cuts  two  rows  at  a  time ;  cuts  any  size  cake 
and  any  depth,  and  does  It  with  ease  and  economy. 

Does  the  work  of  twenty  men  sawing  by  hand.  Pays  for  itself  if 
two  days.  No  farmer,  dairyman,  hotel  man  or  other  can  afford  to 
be  without  it.  Ask  for  cataloeue  and  introductory  prices. 

John  DorachASonB;  W elU  SLpMil  wuukee.W 


ICE  CUTTING 

must  be  done  quickly  and  cheaply  to  be  profitable. 
_  <5^  Dairymen,  hotels,  butchers,  farmers  and  others  need 

RED,  WHITE  IPC  Dl  nWC 

AND  BLUE  lllC  rLU  Iff  dl 

Low  ^  Strong,  keen  and  fast 

Price*.  cutters.  Have  Patent 

.  Clearing  Tooth.  3 

lllustralod  — cut  9  &  101^ 

Catalogue  ins.  deep.  Regular  or  Ad> 

FREE,  -"-a— Juatablo  Swing  Guide  on 

and  9  inch-  Will  more  than  save  their  cost  on  first  crop 
put  up.  Sve  make  Ice  Tools  ol  every  description. 
AMES  PLOW  CO.,  64  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


¥  DRILLING 
W  CLvl-^  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanlo  can 
operate  them  easily  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y, 


Ask  for 
Booklet  F 


GEORGIA 


GEORGIA  offers  the  greatest  opportunities  to  settlers 
and  investors  to  be  found  in  America  to-day.  It 
has  been  overlooked  in  the  rush  to  less  favored  but 
better  advertised  sections.  It  is  the  ideal  place  for 
Northern  farmers  and  their  sons  to  locate.  Grows 
all  kinds  of  crops,  make  permanent  and  profitable 


moderate  cost.  The  climate  of  Georgia  is  perfect,  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold 
and  is  diversified  as  the  land  rises  from  the  sea-level  to  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet. 

No  blizzards,  or  violent  extremes  of  weather.  The  best  climate,  in  fact,  to  be 
found  anywhere  on  the  continent,  for  health  and  comfort  with  profit.  Coal  .  .  .  , 

Is  cheap  and  abundant,  educational  and  church  advantages  the  very  best,  water  plentiful,  transportation  facilities  Igood. 
More  than  one-half  the  deposi‘s  in  State  Hanks  are  owned  by  Georgia  farmers. 


LANDS  in  the  most  desirable  sections  of  this  wonderful  state  can  be  purchased  on  long  time  and  at 
far  lower  prices  than  are  asked  in  northern  states.  There  is  no  more  beautiful  or  fertile  land  out¬ 
doors  than  Georgia  possesses  in  abundance.  Ten  months  in  the  year  there  is  open  pasturage  for 
cattle.  So  rich  and  fertile  is  the  soil,  so  early  and  convenient  the  market,  that  farms  here  yield  annu¬ 
ally  40  percent  of  their  valuations.  Failure  of  crops  is  almost  unheard  of  in  the  entire  state  of 
Georgia,  and  where  diversified  crops  are  grown  nothing  like  an  unprofitable  year  was  ever  known. 

No  better  opportunity  exists  for  poultry  and  dairy  farming,  cattle,  hogs  and 
stock  breeding  generally.  Small  fruits  and  in  fact  all  fruits  grow  to  perfection. 
GROW  any  crop  here  that  grows  in  your  state,  and  others  that  you  cannot 
grow  to  profit.  Ten  cent  cotton  is  like  dollar  wheat.  Georgia  peaches  sell 
for  millions.  Finest  grasses  and  open  pasturage  ten  months  yearly  make 
homes,  and  all  at  a  very  _  dairy  fanning  and  cattle  raising  profitable.  Don’t 


Write 


GREATER  GEORGIA  ASSOCIATION,  Atlanta,  Georgia, 


Lands 

Grow 
Ever 


misjudge  Georgia  just  because  you  know  little  or 
nothing  about  it.  Find  out.  Lay  aside  any 
prejudice  you  may  possess  and  ask  for  facts,  and 
then  investigate  for  yourself. 


they 
will  tell 


thine 


Christmas  Presents  For  All 


Christmas  time  is  spending  time.  Jolly  old  St.  Nick  can  success¬ 
fully  manipulate  the  key  to  our  purses  when  all  other  attempts  fail. 

Let  us  suggest  the  advisability  of  buying  all  your  Christmas  presents 
from  the  largest  and  most  reliable  stock  in  the  world  selling  direct  to 
the  user  and  saving  you  the  jobbers',  dealers’  and  agents’  profits. 

Our  prices  are  always  the  same  —  the  lowest.  We  cannot  take 
advantage  of  the  liberal  Christmas  spirit  and  advance  our  prices  as 
some  do,  tor  our  regular  catalogue  figures  must  stand  tor  all  seasons. 

We  can  send  you  everything  you  want  in  one  shipment,  saving 
you  endless  effort  and  delay  in  buying  from  several  sources. 

By  purchasing  your  entire  Christmas  needs  from  us  we  believe 
you  will  save  almost  one-third  of  the  regular  Christmas  prices  you 
would  pay  elsewhere. 

It  is  easy  to  order  from  our  1128-page  Catalogue  No.  72,  with  tine 
pictures  of  the  articles  you  desire,  and  you  can  do  it  all  in  one  evening 
with  scarcely  any  effort. 

Once  your  order  is  mailed  you  need  not  think  of  it  again  until  you 
get  the  goods,  for  we  will  take  care  of  it  promptly  and  carefully, 
guaranteeing  safe  delivery  and  perfect  satisfaction. 

Your  neighbors  who  know  will  tell  you  it  is  a  pleasure  to  deal 
with  us. 

We  mention  here  a  tew  suggestions,  all  taken  from  our  Catalogue 
No.  72. 

Thousands  of  other  desirable  presents  for  every  member  of  the 
family,  from  the  hired  man  down  to  the  baby. 

It  you  have  never  seen  our  oig  catalogue  you  have  missed  a  great  treat.  It’s  never  too  late  to  begin, 
however.  Fill  in  the  coupon  and  mail  to  us  to-day.  Don’t  wait  until  it  is  too  late  to  get  your  goods 
before  Christmas.  Although  the  catalogue  costs  us  almost  one  dollar  each,  we  make  no  charge  for  if, 
only  asking  you  to  send  15  cents  to  bear  part  of  the  postage  expense  of  sending  it. 

Montgomery  Ward  ^  Co., 

Michigan  Ave.»  Madison  ^  Washington  Sts.,  Chicago 

32  years  World’s  Headquarters  for  Everything. 


For  Men : 

Pair  of  slippers. 
Smoking  jacket. 
Smoking  set. 

Half  dozen  dress 
shirts. 

Half  dozen  colored 
shirts. 

Silk  umbrella. 

Pair  of  gloves. 

Dozen  initial  handker¬ 
chiefs. 

Morris  chair. 

For  Women 

A  pretty  apron. 

Dress  pattern. 

V/rap  or  bonnet. 

Toilet  set. 

Manicure  set. 

Sewing  machine. 

Piano  or  organ. 

Hat. 

Handkerchiefs. 

Pair  of  fine  shoes. 


Shaving  cabinet. 
Leather  couch. 
Shaving  set. 

Neckties. 

Match  box. 

Suit  case. 

Watch  charm  or  fob. 
Half  dozen  pairs  half 
hose. 

Pair  of  suspenders. 
Pocket  or  bill  book. 

A  good  warm  cap. 
Heavy  overcoat. 
Muffler. 

Books. 

Leather  purse. 

A  new  carpet  or  rug. 
Piece  of  cut  glass. 
Tableware. 

Pair  of  glasses. 

Warm  mittens. 
Medicine  cabinet. 

Easy  chair. 

Bible. 

Cut  glass  flower  vase. 
Jewelry. 


Fleece  lined  mittens. 
Warm  overshoes. 
Magnifying  glass  for 
reading  purposes. 

A  pair  of  boots. 
Buckskin  mittens. 
Sweater. 

Banjo  or  guitar. 

Box  of  collars. 
Meerschaum  pipe. 

Box  of  cigars. 

Shot  gun. 

Cigar  Jar, 

Hunting  Jacket. 

Silverware. 

Fine  clock. 

Bronze  parlor  o  r  n  a- 
ment. 

Set  furs. 

Up  -  to  -  date  suit  or 
jacket. 

New  stove. 

Dining  table. 

Box  stationery. 

Talking  machine. 

Pair  of  gloves. 


Cut  this  slip  out  and  send  it  with  15c  in  stamps  Today. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Chicago.  *70 

Enclosed  find  1 5  cents  for  partial  postage  on  catalogue  No.  I  m  , 
as  advertised  in  Rural  New  Yorker. 


Name- 


(Be  sure  and  write  very  plainly.) 


Postoffice- 


Route  No., 


.CDunty. 


-State- 


MAKES  SOO^LB.  HOGS  «  ONE  YEAR 

International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Oak  Grove,  Va. 

Gentlemen: — I  could  not  farm  so  profitably  .without  “Inter* 
national  Stock  Food,”  especially  for  calves,  pigs,  hogs,  etc.  Some  of 
my  neighbors  who  do  not  use  it  have  lost  all  of  their  hogs  from 
cholera  while  mine  are  all  healthy  and  growing  rapidly.  I  butchered 
a  hog  last  year  that  dressed  510  pounds  at  thirteen  months  of  age 
and  it  was  fed  “International  Stock  Food.” 

Respectfully  yours,  R.  G.  PENDLETON. 

llondreda  of  Thonaands  of  Slmllmr  TettimoBlmlfl  and  IVlll  Paj  Yon  91000  Caah  to  ProTO  That  Thoy  Are  Oennine  and  rnaoltelted.^^^ 


IfYoa  Cannot  Obtain  ‘'International  SfocR  Foofl”  In  Your  Town  we  will  agree  to  ahip  you  100  pounds  «r  over  of  "International  Stock  Food”  without  money  or  note  and  you  can  feed  it  Four  Months  with  the 
egreetneot  that  if  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  results  you  need  not  pay  us  a  cent.  Write  for  Special  Oiier  to  International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Correspondence  Answered  Promptly. 


BOOK  COWTAIrtS  183  PiRgl  ENGRAVINGS  of  HORSES,  CATTLE,  SHEEP,  POULTRY, 

The  Cover  of  this  Book  is  a  Beautiful  Live  Stock  Picture  tS“Printed  in  Six  Brilliant  Colors,  and  Without  Any  Advertising  on  it.  Size  of  book  is  6%  by  9^4 
inches.  It  cost  us  $3000  to  have  our  Artists  and  Engravers  make  these  Engravings,  which  are  the  finest  engravings  of  Horses.  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs 
and  Poultry  that  you  have  ever  seen.  They  are  all  made  from  actual  photographs  and  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  library.  It  also  gives  Description, 

History  and  Illustrations  of  the  Different  Breeds  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats,  Hogs  and  Poultry.  It  contains  Life  Engravings  of  many  very  noted 
Animals.  -(©“It  Contains  a  Finely  Illustrated  Veterinary  Department  That  Will  Save  You  Hundreds  of  Dollars,  because  it  describes  all  common  diseases 
and  tells  you  how  to  treat  them.  The  Veterinary  Illustration  s  arc  large  and  scientific  and  better  than  you  can  obtain  in  any  other  book  regardless  of  price. 

WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  $10.00  CASH  IF  BOOK  IS  NOT  AS  DESCRIBED 

WE  ■ffILI.  HAIL  ONE  COPY  OF  THIS  BOOK  TO  YOU  ABSOM  TKLY  FREE,  With  Postage  Prepaid,  IfYoa  Will  Write  Cs  At  Once,  letter  or  postal  eard,  and  ANSWER  THESE  TWO  qi’ESTIONS: 

-e®-l8t.-NAME  THIS  PAPER.  fl®'3nd.-HOW  MUCH  STOCK  HAVE  YOU? 

•  lINTERINATIOINAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO  MlNN^i^uP^A! 

A  BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  PICTURE  OP  THE  CHAMPION  STALLION  DAN  PATCH  It  56^  (Slie  21  by  28)  MAILED  YOU  FREE  IF  YOU  SEND  FOR  THIS  BOOK 


LftrgeBl  Stock  Food  Factory  in  the  World. 

Capital  Paid  in,  $1,000,000. 

775,000  Feet  of  Spaco  in  Our  New  Factory. 
Contains  Over  16  Acres  of  Spaco. 


Vol.  LXII.  No.  2811.  NEW  YORK, 


WHEN  TO  HAUL  AND  SPREAD  MANURE. 

Arguments  for  Winter  Spreading. 

I  am  most  decidedly  in  favor  of  getting  the  manure 
oil  the  ground  and  spread  where  wanted  at  the  quick¬ 
est  moment  after  it  is  made.  There  is  never  a  later 
day  when  manure  has  so  much  value  to  the  plant  as 
when  it  comes  from  the  stable,  and  every  hour  of  ex¬ 
posure  in  the  yard  or  in  the  pile  however  well  made 
and  protected,  but  causes  serious  loss  in  this  value. 
As  usually  treated  by  our  farmers,  not  one-fourth  the 
first  value  is  ever  available  to  any  plant.  They  throw 
it  out  into  the  yard  generally  under  the  eaves,  and  by 
the  time  it  is  hauled  and  spread  little 
is  left  but  the  woody  fiber.  All  the 
liquids  which  contain  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  its  gross  value,  are  washed 
out,  and  much  of  it  is  firefanged  to 
such  an. extent  that  but  little  of  the 
nitrogen  is  left.  My  land  is  very  level, 
and  but  very  little  subject  to  wash, 
and  we  always  aim  to  draw  the  manure 
out  and  spread  it  as  fast  as  made,  and 
nothing  causes  us  more  worry  than  to 
have  the  ground  get  so  soft  that  we 
cannot  get  upon  the  land  with  the  ma¬ 
nure.  I  have  repeatedly  noticed  that 
those  parts  of  the  field  which,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  a  break  up,  became  so  soft  that 
we  could  not  get  the  manure  on  and 
spread  until  just  before  plowing  for 
corn,  showed  very  much  less  benefit 
from  the  same  application  than  where 
it  was  drawn  and  spread  during  Win¬ 
ter.  There  is  another  great  advantage 
in  daily  drawing  and  spreading  in 
Winter.  We  are  never  then  crowded 
with  work,  and  can  do  the  spreading 
much  better  than  when  driven  with 
Spring  work.  Another  thing  in  favor 
of  Winter  spreading,  we  use  the  bulk 
of  our  manure  on  clover  sod  for  corn. 

Where  the  manure  is  applied  In  Win¬ 
ter  it  causes  the  clover  to  start  quick¬ 
ly,  and  by  the  time  we  are  ready  to 
plow  for  corn  the  clover  is  knee  high 
to  the  horses,  and  hy  plowing  this 
down  we  not  only  recover  all  that  the 
clover  has  taken  up,  but  in  its  growth 
it  has  gathered  a  large  amount  of  extra 
nitrogen  from  the  air  and  it  also  car¬ 
ries  with  It  into  the  ground  much  wa¬ 
ter,  which  it  will  hold  until  wanted  by 
the  growing  corn.  We  have  never 
failed,  no  matter  how  dry  the  Summer 
might  be,  of  having  a  bumper  crop  of 
corn  when  planted  on  a  manured 
clover  sod.  We  only  make  one  excep¬ 
tion  to  applying  manure  as  fast  as 
made,  and  that  is  this,  we  sow  wheat 
always  after  barley  or  oats,  and  we  want  to  top-dress 
the  land  always  after  plowing  with  manure  to  work 
into  the  surface  for  the  benefit  of  wheat  and  following 
seeding.  To  keep  this  manure  we  leave  it  trodden 
down  hard  in  the  sheep  pens  during  Summer,  watch¬ 
ing  carefully  to  see  that  it  does  not  burn,  which  we 
prevent  by  keeping  it  well  wetted  down.  When 
ground  Is  plowed  after  harvest  this  is  applied  to  the 
rough  ground  and  thoroughly  worked  into  the  surface 
just  before  the  wheat  is  sown.  There  is  only  one  ob¬ 
jection  to  applying  manure  in  Fall  and  Winter.  If 
the  land  is  hard  and  inclined  to  be  wet,  it  does  not 
dry  out  nearly  as  quickly  In  Spring  where  covered 
with  manure.  But  all  in  all,  I  like  to  follow  Nature’s 
plan  of  applying  manure  as  fast  as  made  and  on  the 


surface,  instead  of  holding  it 
New  York. 


the  barnyard. 

J.  8.  WOObWATlD. 


i  Haul  in  the  Spring. 

Our  practice  and  that  of  nearly  every  farmer  in 
this  country,  is  to  leave  the  manure  in  the  barnyard 
till  Spring,  then  haul  out  on  sod  gp’ound  and  plow  it 
under  for  corn.  Our  land  here  is  quite  hilly,  and  to 
haul  out  as  fast  as  it  accumulates  we  would  have  to 
haul  on  water-soaked  ground,  and  the  wagon  would 
cut  in  so  deep  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
get  a  load  where  we  wanted  It.  We  do  teaming  for 
others,  and  our  teams  are  nearly  always  busy  all  Win- 


KNGLISH  CACTUS  DAHLlAwS.  Rkoucko  from  Natl’RAi. 

See  Ruralisms,  Page  854. 
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ter,  so  we  do  not  take  time  to  haul  manure  in  Win¬ 
ter  except  when  we  haul  from  town;  then  we  take  a 
load  of  coal  to  town  and  bring  manure  home  and 
spread  it  on  the  field.  But  if  I  were  farming  only  I 
would  haul  it  out  as  fast  as  I  could  get  it  and  spread 
it  on  sod  for  corn,  then  oats,  then  wheat,  and  seed  to 
grass.  j.  Q.  KAPP. 

Pennsylvania. 

An  Ohio  Opinion. 

It  has  always  been  our  practice  to  haul  the  manure 
as  rapidly  as  it  accumulates  from  the  stables  to  the 
fields  if  the  ground  is  in  fit  condition  and  the  other 
work  does  not  interfere,  in  which  latter  cases  it  is 
accumulated  in  the  large  covered  barnyard,  which 


will  hold  the  accumulations  of  several  months  if  need 
be.  When  hauled  it  is  at  once  spread  as  evenly  as 
possible,  and  never  permitted  to  remain  in  heaps  in 
the  fields.  We  prefer  to  haul  on  clover  sods  that  are 
to  be  planted  to  com  the  following  year,  but  I  am  led 
to  believe  that  it  would  be  better  to  place  it  all  on  the 
newly  seeded  clover  fields  if  possible  that  it  might 
aid  the  young  clover  to  make  larger  growth  of  both 
root  and  branch.  Now  as  to  the  reasons  that  exist 
for  the  faith  that  is  in  me.  When  manure  is  accumu¬ 
lated  in  open  yards  it  is  subject  to  losses  from  rains, 
from  evaporation,  and  heating.  Prof.  Roberts,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  when  manure 
is  left  in  an  open  yard  six  months  it 
has  usually  lost  half  its  value.  If  left 
a  year  it  frequently  has  lost  90  per  cent 
of  its  value.  We  have  been  using  the 
covered  yard  for  nine  years,  and  it  Is 
no  trouble  to  tell  where  every  forkful 
of  the  manure  is  placed.  Then,  too, 
it  can  be  hauled  from  the  covered  yard 
when  too  cold  or  too  wet  to  work  with 
manure  in  open  yards.  We  spread  In 
the  fields  so  as  to  get  the  benefit  of  it 
as  a  mulch,  which  in  many  cases  is 
equal  to  the  manorial  value.  When 
placed  in  heaps  In  the  fields  the  rain 
carries  the  larger  part  of  the  soluble 
elements  down  into  the  soil  immedlates 
ly  beneath  it,  and  when  it  is  spread 
there  is  little  to  spread  but  the  coarse 
litter.  We  make  all  the  manure  that 
we  possibly  can  by  feeding  up  all  the 
rough  feed,  such  as  hay  and  fodder, 
and  the  straw  used  for  bedding  pur¬ 
poses.  As  this  straw  is  kept  in  the  loft 
above  the  covered  yard  it  Is  perfectly 
dry,  and  will  absorb  three  times  Its 
weight  in  liquid  manures,  and  is  thus 
of  greater  value  in  the  stables  than 
water-soaked  straw  stacks  that  have 
been  exposed  to  ram  and  snow  for  sev¬ 
eral  months.  jonn  l.  shawver. 
Ohio. 

Practice  in  Illinois. 

In  Winter  I  usually  aim  to  haul  once 
or  twice  a  week,  depending  somewhat 
on  the  weather.  There  is  more  time 
to  do  it,  the  ground  is  usually  solid, 
and  if  the  Spring  and  Summer  should 
be  dry  the  manure  spread  in  Winter 
will  not  burn  the  crop.  On  level  land, 
and  especially  sod,  I  think  the  loss  is 
very  slight.  Some  farmers  tried  rais¬ 
ing  tomatoes  and  nutmegs  here  the 
past  season.  The  crop  was  good,  but 
the  market  overstocked,  so  that  re¬ 
sults  were  not  satisfactory;  they  use 
barnyard  manure  in  the  hill  for  these 
crops.  A  few  farmers  tried  commercial  fertilizer  on 
corn  the  past  season  with  very  satisfactory  results. 
We  have  used  some  on  grass  seeded  this  Fall,  which 
shows  up  very  fine.  If  we  had  your  markets  of  the 
East  with  our  cheap  land  farming  would  be  a  very 
profitable  business.  r.  w. 

Mason,  Ill. 


Harrowing  in  Pays  Best. 

Conditions  are  so  varied  that  there  can  he  no  view 
through  which  all  may  look.  Here  of  all  cases  must 
the  manner  of  farming  be  taken  into  accoimt,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  ability  of  the  farmer  to  carry  out  his 
plan  of  campaign.  As  to  my  experience,  four  years 
ago  while  harrowing  a  field  for  corn  I  applied  some 
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manure  broadcast.  The  effect  was  seen  on  the  corn, 
the  oats  that  followed,  also  the  wheat,  and  now  the 
grass  where  the  manure  was  put  shows  a  good  sod, 
and  the  other  portions  of  the  field  are  so  poor  as  to 
necessitate  plowing  again.  The  manure  will  show 
once  more  in  the  corn  owing  to  the  heavy  sod,  so  when 
I  get  benefit  for  five  crops  from  a  coat  of  manure 
harrowed  in  it  seems  to  show  at  least  that  it  is  not 
a  bad  way  of  using  it.  We  cannot  always  take  the 
time  when  we  are  harrowing;  we  are  generally  pretty 
busy  then,  but  I  am  confident  from  my  own  experi¬ 
ence  that  if  some  of  the  land  seeded  to  grain  were 
plowed  in  July  and  then  top-dressed  and  sown  to 
grass  alone,  it  would  be  a  profitable  venture.  I  cut 
two  fields  one  year,  one  of  20  acres,  the  grass  being 
seeded  with  wheat,  and  one  of  five  acres  treated  prac¬ 
tically  as  suggested  above,  and  I  had  more  and  better 
hay  from  the  five-acre  lot  than  I  did  from  the  20-acre 
field.  I  have  ^op-dressed  both  grain  and  grass,  and 
have  never  seen  half  the  benefit  as  I  have  from  har¬ 
rowing  in.  I  know  that  may  not  agree  with  the  views 
of  many  more  successful  farmers  than  I,  but  I  am  not 
giving  views,  but  experience.  p.  u.  crosby. 

Maryland.  _ 

APPLE  GROWING  IN  OREGON. 

Having  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Hood  River  Valley  in  northern  Ore.gon,  Avhicli 
valley  is  already  famous  for  the  production  of  apples 
of  remarkable  keeping  and  shipping  quality,  some  of 
the  facts  I  gathered  may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Most  intere,sting  to  me  was  the  fact 
that  nearly  the  entire  apple  crop  of  that  valley  was 
sold  early  in  September  to  the  local  dealer  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prices  per  bushel  box,  f.  o.  b.,  cars  at  Hood 
River;  Spitzenburg,  $2;  Newtown  Pippin,  $1.85;  Ben 
Davis,  85  cents.  The  buyer  only  contracts  to  take 
3,000  boxes  of  Ben  Davis  while  of  the  other  two  varie¬ 
ties  he  takes  the  entire  product  of  the  valley  that  is 
of  shipping  quality.  Of  coursS  there  is  a  reason  why 
the  Hood  River  grower  gets  $6  per  barrel  while  the 
western  New  York  growler  only  gets  $2  per  barrel,  and 
it  is  chiefiy  because  he  growls  good  apples,  keeps  them 
good  by  thorough  spraying,  and  then  has  them  packed 
uniformly  so  that  a  box  of  Hood  River  apples  is  a 
staple  article  in  any  market  to  which  it  may  be  sent. 
It  is  of  some  of  the  methods  which  produce  this  result 
that  I  wish  to  speak. 

This  valley  is  far  enough  inland  (about  150  miles 
from  the  ocean),  that  there  are  no  fogs  to  obscure  the 
sunlight  which  is  so  necessary  to  ripen  and  color  the 
fruit.  The  soil  is  of  volcanic  origin,  of  the  right  tex¬ 
ture  to  be  easily  worked,  and  also  containing  suffi¬ 
cient  mineral  salts  in  an  available  form  that  artificial 
fertilizers  have  not  seemed  necessary.  The  growers 
are  now  planting  only  those  varieties  of  highest  qual¬ 
ity  such  as  Spitzenburg  and  Newtown,  and  are  plant¬ 
ing  them  from  24  to  30  feet  apart.  They  spray  very 
thoroughly  every  two  weeks  from  the  time  the  blos¬ 
soms  fall  until  September  1  w'ith  Bordeaux  Mixture 
and  white  arsenic,  aiming  to  keep  the  apples  entirely 
covered  with  a  coating  of  spray  to  defeat  the  Codling 
moth.  The  spraying  is  mostly  done  by  gasoline  engine 
powmr,  wdiich  is  much  quicker  than  the  hand  pump, 
and  in  case  of  a  heavy  rain  w^ashing  off  the  spray  the 
orchard  can  be  quickly  gone  over  again  before  young 
Mr.  Codling  Moth  eats  his  way  In  out  of  sight. 

Thinning  the  fruit  is  almost  invariably  practiced 
in  this  section  because  the  trees  tend  to  overbearing, 
w'hich  is  very  evident  w^hen  one  can  count  from  eight 
to  12  props  under  the  limbs  of  each  tree  in  an  eight- 
year-old  orchard,  and  because  where  tw'O  apples  touch 
each  other  there  is  left  a  spot  on  each  which  is  free 
from  spray  and  which  fact  the  Codling  moth  is  not 
long  in  finding  out.  It  is  in  giving  the  very  closest  at¬ 
tention  to  these  seemingly  small  details  that  several 
of  these  orchardists  have  been  able  to  harvest  95  per 
cent  of  perfect  fruit.  In  picking  the  apples,  the  or¬ 
chards  are  gone  over  three  or  more  times,  picking 
only  the  mature  fruit  each  time,  which  allows  all 
fruit  to  stay  on  the  tree  until  it  is  the  best  possible 
product. 

I  was  unable  to  learn  of  any  trouble  from  the 
Canker  worm  in  Pacific  coast  orchards,  and  it  is  not 
unusual  to  see  only  the  one  branch  which  contains  the 
apples  sprayed  of  a  young  tree  while  the  rest  is  left 
bare,  thereby  saving  time  and  material,  but  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  not  saved  wdiere  there  are  apples;  in  fact, 
when  I  w'as  there  (October  1)  the  apples  and  leaves 
w’^ere  so  wdiite  with  spray  that  it  was  hard  to  distin¬ 
guish  them  when  driving  along  the  road.  Of  course 
each  apple  has  to  be  wiped  off  before  packing.  The 
trees  are  headed  low,  so  that  the  highest  branches  are 
reached  from  a  low  step  stool.  No  ladders  are  used. 

The  apples  are  packed  in  the  boxes  by  professional 
packers  w'ho  are  notified  beforehand  when  the  grower 
will  be  ready  for  them.  They  receive  $2.50  per  day. 
and  average  50  boxes  each  per  day,  which  makes  the 
cost  five  cents  per  box  for  wrapping  in  paper  and 
packing.  The  box  contains  exactly  one  bushel  and 


the  usual  grade  is  called  the  four-tier  box  containing 
96  apples.  How'ever,  of  the  larger  varieties  it  only 
takes  three  tiers  to  fill  the  box  (45  apples).  The  grow¬ 
ers  have  learned  that  after  gi’owing  this  kind  of  apples 
and  getting  them  i)acked  uniformly  in  boxes  it  is  a 
comparatively  easy  matter  to  sell  them,  so  this  season 
they  simply  pooled  their  product  and  advertised  for 
bids  W'ith  the  above  mentioned  results.  Fig.  313  shows 
a  four-year-old  Wagoner  apple  tree  in  the  orchard  of 
Sears  &  Porter  that  yielded  over  four  boxes  of  apples 
this  season  w'hich  sold  for  $2  pe^  box.  The  tree  origin¬ 
ally  came  from  a  western  New  York  nursery. 

Most  of  this  fruit  goes  to  Asiatic  ports,  since  it  can 
be  carried  across  the  Pacific  at  a  cost  of  20  cents  per 
box  as  compared  with  50  cents  per  box  to  New  York 
and  $1.06  to  either  London  or  Liverpool  via  New  York. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  are  practically  no 
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Ben  Davis  being  planted  now  in  that  section,  although 
the  orchard  acreage  is  increasing  rapidly,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  have  learned  som-e  of  the  reasons  why  Oregon 
Spitzenburgs  retail  on  Broadway  at  “tw'o  for  a  quar¬ 
ter”  each  year  at  holiday  time.  J.  g.  ouetis. 


ADVICE  ABOUT  BARN  BUILDING. 

I  wish  to  build  a  barn  with  underground  stables,  and 
would  like  to  know’  how  to  construct  it,  with  the  least 
money  advisable,  to  accommodate  30  cows  and  six  horses, 
and  room  for  40  tons  of  hay,  granary  and  room  for 
wagons.  Would  it  be  well  to  build  a  plank  barn?  Would 
the  cost  be  less?  c.  n.  b, 

Dalton,  Pa. 

I  would  not  build  an  underground  barn  under  any 
circumstances.  They  cannot  be  made  light.  It  may 
be,  however,  that  the  meaning  is  a  basement  or  two- 
story  barn.  If  it  is  there  is  surely  no  objection. 
Everyone  who  intends  to  build  a  stable  should  have 
in  mind  the  same  comforts  for  the  animal  that  one 
desires  for  himself,  and  surely  there  will  be  a  greater 
desire  to  w'atch  out  for  animal  comfort  which  is  after 
all  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  index  of  profit.  If 
one  has  the  proper  conception  of  such  a  building  the 
details  will  easily  work  out.  A  plan  36x60  feet,  with 
24-foot  posts  set  upon  a  wall  high  enough  to  clear  the 
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ground,  will,  I  should  say,  be  ample.  Thirty-six  feet 
in  width  is  sufficient  for  tw'o  row's  of  cow's  if  they 
stand  rear  ends  together,  so  that  one  drive  passage 
for  hauling  manure  will  suffice  for  both  rows.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  most  convenient  arrangement  w'ill  be  to  use 
an  equal  length  upon  each  side,  that  is  from  50  to  60 
feet,  W'hich  w'ill  accommodate  30  cow'S.  These  cows 
should  have  from  three  to  four  feet  each,  depending 
upon  their  .size.  The  remainder  of  the  first  story,  one 
side,  can  be  used  for  horses,  the  other  side  for  box 
stalls.  The  only  objection  to  this  arrangement  will  be 
more  difficulty  in  securing  good  ventilation.  Com¬ 
plete  ventilation  comes  only  when  a  uniform  tempera¬ 
ture  prevails  throughout.  This  will  only  be  the  case 
w'hen  animal  life  is  distributed  evenly  over  the  stable. 
If  therefore  it  would  be  as  satisfactory  in  caring  for 
the  stock  to  put  one  row  of  cows  through  the  entire 


length  and  another  long  enough  to  fill  out  the  re¬ 
quired  number,  then  using  the  remainder  of  that  side  • 
for  horses  and  box  stalls,  the  ventilation  would  be 
more  effective.  Use  the  King  system,  so  frequently 
described  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Put  in  a  nicely-graded  cement  floor.  For  the  side 
walls  use  a  good  grade  of  lumber,  not  over  six  inches 
w'ide,  planed  and  matched,  ceiling  inside  and  out  upon 
the  studs,  providing  an  air  chamber.  Another  board¬ 
ing  W’ith  tarred  paper  half  way  between  would  greatly 
increase  the  insulating  efficiency  of  the  wall.  The 
ceiling  above  should  be  very  tight.  The  drive  above 
may  be  ptit  in  to  best  accommodate  the  location.  A 
granary  can  be  put  in  the  second  story,  piping  down 
to  boxes  below,  with  covers  so  that  these  small  boxes 
will  always  be  partly  filled.  I  have  no  experience  in 
building  the  so-called  plank  barns.  They  are,  how¬ 
ever,  being  put  up  in  great  number.  I  saw  one  re¬ 
cently  that  called  for  a  bill  of  50,000  feet  of  lumber. 
The  old  style  frame,  according  to  the  careful  estimate 
of  a  builder,  would  have  required  70,000  feet,  a  saving 
of  $320  in  the  first  cost  of  the  material.  The  barn  is 
strong,  without  a  mortise  in  it.  If  I  build  again  I 
should  use  the  plank  frame.  I  might  add  that  a  hay 
carrier  can  be  run  the  entire  length  of  the  barn,  and 
the  hay  put  in  either  at  the  end  or  by  driving  into 
the  building  u.  e,  c. 


A  PENNSYLVANIA  CELERY  FARM. 

TAPPING  ONE  OF  NATURE’S  POCKETS. 

Heavy  Fertilizing  in  a  Swamp. 

Part  III. 

Mr.  Niles  does  not  believe  in  home  mixing  or  the 
use  of  the  crude  chemicals — he  uses  various  brands 
of  the  Mapes  manures.  Growers  are  sometimes  ad¬ 
vised  to  use  nitrate  of  soda  alone  when  the  crop  ap¬ 
pears  to  lag  behind,  but  Mr.  Niles  says  that  the  ni¬ 
trate  alone  has  not  produced  the  crop  which  comes 
W’hen  a  well-balanced  mixture  of  all  three  elements  is 
used.  After  a  long  succession  of  crops  this  muck  soil 
loses  something  of  its  open,  friable  character,  and 
becomes  sticky  and  pasty.  Then  something,  must  be 
done  to  it,  for  celery  will  not  grow  at  its  best  in  pasty 
soil.  AVhen  muck  is  hauled  out  of  a  swamp  for  use 
as  manure  it  is  found  that  lime  in  some  form  helps  it. 
Either  as  wood  ashes  or  air-slaked  lime  a  fair  applica¬ 
tion  separates  or  loosens  up  the  muck,  and  makes 
some  of  the  crude  nitrogen  available.  It  has  been 
found  that  a  fair  dressing  of  lime  promotes  the  growth 
of  the  celery.  Mr.  Niles  show'ed  us  one  strip  whore 
an  application  of  tannery  ashes  had  been  made.  The 
crop  had  been  very  satisfactory  on  this  strip,  and  a 
hasty  examination  of  the  soil  seemed  to  show  that 
the  lime  in  the  ashes  had  opened  the  soil.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  lime  ashes  or  carbonate  of  potash  used 
every  three  years  will  help  to  keep  this  muck  soil 
open  and  porous.  Mr.  Niles  is  also  considering  the 
plan  of  seeding  to  rye  or  to  cow  peas  or  clover  after 
the  early  celery  is  taken  out  in  order  to  obtain  a  bulky 
crop  for  plow'ing  under — as  this  w'ould  help  keep  the 
soil  open.  It  may  also  pay  to  seed  part  of  the  swamp 
down  at  times.  Under  the  “Clark”  system  of  seeding, 
and  W'ith  an  application  of  lime,  a  wonderful  crop  of 
hay  could  be  grown,  while  plowing  under  the  sod 
w’ould  fit  the  soil  for  another  round  of  large  celery 
crops.  This  would  not  be  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  soil  richer,  for  the  plant  food  is  to  be  supplied  in 
fertilizers.  Mr.  Niles  intends  to  continue  his  plan  of 
regarding  the  soil  of  this  swamp,  as  a  feeding  lot  for 
the  celery  in  much  the  same  way  that  a  western  steer 
fattener  regards  his  pasture  chiefly  as  a  place  for  the 
steers  to  walk  in  and  eat  their  corn.  They  might 
make  a  fair  living  on  the  grass,  but  what  they  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  is  to  stuff  themselves  on  the  grain  which 
is  poured  out  before  them.  In  like  manner  Mr.  Niles 
says  he  will  continue  to  fertilize  heavily  on  this  rich 
swamp. 

“Mffiat  is  the  economy,”  he  says,  “in  trying  to  save 
a  few  dollars  an  acre  on  fertilizer  w'hen  the  present 
methGfl  seems  to  insure  a  full  crop?  It  would  be  a 
mistaken  policy  to  save  $10  an  acre  on  fertilizers  and 
perhaps  lose  $100  an  acre  on  the  crop!”  I  wish  to  re¬ 
peat  that  I  am  not  w'riting  this  as  an  argument  in 
favor  of  what  some  may  call  extravagant  fertilizing. 
I  am  simply  giving  the  facts  about  this  successful 
celery  farm.  It  is  probably  true,  however,  of  all  farm¬ 
ing  that  the  overfed  crop  pays  better  than  the 
underfed. 

Celery  is  one  of  the  crops  that  seem  naturally 
adapted  to  large  and  concentrated  operations.  Corn, 
potatoes,  hay  or  even  wheat  can  be  and  always  will 
be  grow’n  in  thousands  of  small  fields  at  a  profit.  The 
tendency  to  concentrate  their  culture  on  entire  farms 
or  in  the  most  favorable  localities  is  slow  and  will 
never  be  fully  carried  out.  It  is  different  with  celery 
— a  bulky  crop  w'hich  demands  strong  land — being 
originally  a  marsh  plant.  While  it  has  been  tamed 
and  made  to  grow  after  a  fashion  in  nearly  all  soils, 
it  never  forgets  ita  origin,  and  does  best  in  a  swamp. 
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It  is  a  perishable  crop,  and  must  be  shipped  rapidly. 
Where  a  steady  supply  of  a  large  quantity  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  all  the  expenses  of  washing,  packing  and  ship¬ 
ping  are  reduced.  If  a  man  can  ship  1,500  dozen 
bunches  a  day  the  cost  of  a  single  bunch  put  into  mar¬ 
ket  will  be  less  than  the  single  bunch  where  100  dozen 
are  handled.  For  these  reasons  and  others  commer¬ 
cial  celery  growing  is  crowding  into  such  pockets  as 
this  one  in  northern  Pennsylvania,  where  the  rail¬ 
road  is  close  at  hand  and  a  large  amount  of  celery  can 
be  provided.  If  this  swamp  were  located  on  the  other 
side  of  one  of  the  high  hills  which  surround  the  val¬ 
ley,  with  the  railroad  miles  away,  it  might  pay  farm¬ 
ers  to  drain  it  and  grow  hay  or  corn  or  potatoes,  but 
the  profit  in  celery  culture  would  be  lost  in  hauling 
it  up  the  steep  hills  for  shipment. 

In  such  localities  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that 
Golden  Self-Blanching  is  the  variety  almost  entirely 
grown.  In  a  way  this  variety  is  to  celery  what  the 
Baldwin  is  to  apples  in  the  eastern  orchards  or  Ben 
Davis  is  out  West.  While  not  of  the  highest  quality 
it  is  a  rugged  grower,  handsome  and  easily  blanched. 
The  market  knows  it,  and  it  has  a  standard  appear¬ 
ance  to  customers^ _  ir.  w  c. 

WHY  BIG  HOLES  FOR  PLANTING? 

Referring  to  J.  H.  Hale’s  endorsement  of  dyna¬ 
miting  tree  holes,  page  786,  why  go  to  such  expense 
and  dangerous  trouble  when  he  has  had  such  perfect 
success  without  it?  About  ten  years  ago  Mr.  Hale 
wrote  to  my  friend.  Prof.  Thomas  Brunk,  who  had 
recently  seen  in  my  pear  orchard  the  benefits  of  root- 
pruning  as  follows: 

“Prof.  Thos.  Brunk,  Dear  Sir:  You  will  recollect  talk¬ 
ing  with  me  at  the  pomological  meeting  in  Washington 
last  September  in  regard  to  root-pruning  peach  trees 
at  time  of  planting.  Perhaps  it  will  interest  you  to 
know  that  in  planting  an  orchard  of  more  than  100,000 
trees  at  Fort  Valley,  Ga.,  the  past  Wlntei’,  we  root- 
pruned  the  whole  of  them.  Our  orchard  superintendent 
reports  that  they  are  making  a  wonderful  growth,  and 
so  far  not  a  missing  tree.” 

Several  years  later,  curious  to  know,  I  wrote  Mr. 
Hale  as  to  how  the  trees  had  turned  out.  He  replied 
as  follows: 

“H.  M.  Stringfellow,  Dear  Sir:  I  am  glad  to  state  that 
the  close  root-pruning,  practiced  when  planting  our  en¬ 
tire  orchard  of  100,000  trees  at  Fort  Valley,  Ga.,  proved 
to  be  the  most  successful  operation  we  ever  practiced, 
less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  trees  failing 
to  grow,  and  all  making  the  most  vigorous  and  even 
growth  I  have  ever  seen  in  America.  The  orchard  is 
now  three  yeai’s  old  and  gave  us  an  enormous  crop  of 
fruit  this  past  season.  I  am  thoroughly  in  favor  of  this 
system  of  root-pruning.” 

Now,  according  to  Mr.  Hale’s  own  account  of  that 
huge  planting,  given  at  the  time,  the  trees  were  set 
on  land  that  had  been  in  cotton,  without  fresh  plow¬ 
ing  After  the  stalks  were  removed  a  spade  was  in¬ 
serted  slanting,  about  eight  inches  deep  where  the 
tree  was  to  stand,  the  handle  pushed  back  far  enough 
to  allow  the  root-pruned  tree  to  be  shoved  firmly 
down  behind  it,  when  the  spade  was  withdrawn  and 
the  soil  pressed  firmly  with  the  foot.  Of  course  the 
stub  roots  must  have  rested  flat  on  the  so-called  hard- 
pan  or  subsoil  which  he  refers  to  as  .;ommon  in 
Georgia.  Now,  in  view  of  his  phenomenal  success,  I 
unite  with  “Inquirer”  in  asking,  “Why  does  he  want 
a  big,  deep  hole?”  Moreover,  if  tree  roots  really  need 
a  deep,  loose  soil  what  are  they  going  to  do  when 
they  get  through  the  small  area  of  dynamited  earth 
and  strike  the  hard  ground?  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Editor, 
as  you  have  demonstrated  by  your  success  on  poor, 
rocky  undynamited  soil,  big  holes  and  loose  ground 
for  trees  as  well  as  conrinual  cultivation,  are  simply 
relics  of  the  so-called*  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  the 
“good  old  ways”  Mr.  Hale  is  so  fond  of  praising, 
and  should  now  be  laid  away  to  rest  in  the  museum 
of  antiquated  and  mistaken  ideas,  alongside  the  no¬ 
tion  that  the  sun  went  around  the  world.  With  com¬ 
mon  sense  methods  New  England  is  destined  to  be 
the  apple  orchard  of  Europe,  but  never  will  be  if  20-- 
inch  drilled  holes  and  a  stick  of  the  dangerous  dyna¬ 
mite  is  a  necessity  for  every  tree. 

ir.  M.  STRIN  3  FELLOW. 


DYNAMITE  AND  STUMPS, 

I  note  what  F.  T.  says  on  page  786  about  stumps.  I 
have  just  finished  blowing  out  stumps  on  an  eight- 
acre  piece.  I  am  afraid  F.  T.  has  a  large  contract 
on  hand  if  he  intends  to  clear  up  the  land  as  he  says. 
Dynamite  will  do  the  business  and  do  it  quite  fast, 
but  it  is  expensive.  I  do  not  know,  however,  how 
the  expense  would  compare  with  the  labor  cost  of 
digging  them  out  or  pulljug  with  a  stump  machine. 
Dynamite  is  much  the  quickest  and  easiest.  I  used 
about  400  pounds  on  my  piece.  I  find  with  the  help 
of  one  man  I  can  fire  120  to  150  shots  per  day,  if  con¬ 
ditions  are  favorable.  I  used  from  one-third  of  a 
stick  to  10  sticks  at  a  shot,  depending  on  size  of 
stump.  I  prepared  all  the  shots  and  lighted  the  fuses. 
My  man  punched  holes  and  carried  water.  In  all 


cases  where  one  stick  or  less  was  used  for  a  shot  I 
cut  fuses  six  inches  long.  This  gives  time  enough 
to  get  to  safe  distance.  In  case  of  more  than  one 
stick  at  a  shot  I  cut  fuse  12  to  30  inches,  depending 
on  depth  of  hole.  We  punched  holes  with  as  large  a 
har  as  we  could  use  handily,  always  trying  to  get 
them  under  the  center  of  the  stump.  In  case  of  very 
large  stumps  we  used  a  light  steel  bar  and  a  two-inch 
auger  welded  on  a  five-foot  one-half-inch  iron  rod 
with  crossbar.  This  auger  is  useless  to  bore  through 
roots  of  any  size,  but  it  goes  rapidly  through  small 
fibrous  roots  where  one  could  not  force  a  bar. 

To  fix  a  shot  ready  for  firing  we  cut  a  piece  of  fuse, 
carefully  slip  on  a  cap,  open  the  folded  paper  on  end 
of  dynamite  stick,  rim  out  a  small  hole  in  the  dyna¬ 
mite  for  the  cap,  fold  the  paper  over  the  cap  and  fuse 
and  tie  it  firmly  so  that  it  is  water-tight,  split  the 
exposed  end  of  the  fuse  so  it  can  be  readily  lighted 
with  a  match.  We  use  wool  twine  about  size  of  bind¬ 
er  twine  for  this  work;  it  is  better  than  smaller  or 
harder  string.  In  case  of  one-third  stick  shots  the 
center  third  of  course  has  no  paper  over  end,  so  we 
wind  very  tightly  half  a  dozen  turns  of  string  over 
end  of  cap  and  fuse  to  make  it  water  tight  and  then 
tie  cap  and  fuse  on  side  of  stick.  In  firing  single  stick 
or  less  shots,  take  end  of  fuse  between  thumb  and 
finger,  let  stick  hang  in  hole,  light  the  fuse,  drop  It 
and  pour  in  half  a  pail  of  water.  If  the  fuse  has  been 
pnoperly  tied  there  will  not  be  one  miss  fire  in  a 
thousand  shots.  Where  more  than  one  stick  is  used 
we  follow  each  stick  with  the  bar,  driving  it  clear  to 
bottom  and  pressing  it  to  one  side  so  that  the  last 
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Stick  with  fuse  attached  can  be  carefully  shoved  to 
bottom  of  hole.  The  fuse  can  then  be  lighted  and  hole 
filled  with  water  as  before.  We  find  the  water  is  not 
only  better  than  tamping,  but  very  much  more  rapid. 
Should  there  be  any  miss  fires  the  hole  is  open,  no 
digging  out  necessary.  We  have  about  one  miss  to 
100  shots.  To  work  rapidly  and  easily  the  air  tem¬ 
perature  should  not  be  below  45  degrees.  l. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  WOMAN  TRIES  THE  CLARK ''  METHOD, 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  farm  of 
Mrs.  DeLong,  of  Middlesex  County,  who  is  trying  to 
imitate  in  New  Jersey  the  work  of  Mr.  Clark  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  The  conditions  are  different,  but  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  the  same,  and  the  result  similar.  This  farm  of 
40  acres  is  level  and  wet.  Moreover,  the  railroad  em¬ 
bankment  hindered  drainage,  but  under  Mrs.  De- 
Long’s  courteous  (yet  vigorous)  remonstrances  the 
company  is  remedying  the  evil  at  considerable  ex¬ 
pense.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam.  This  will  make 
proper  cultivation  more  easy  but  will  doubtless  make 
necessary  more  frequent  reseeding.  Mr.  Clark’s  tools 
are  used,  his  methods  followed  and  the  same  fertilizer 
(1,000  pounds  bone,  800  pounds  potash  and  200  pounds 
nitrate  of  soda)  applied.  Gradually  the  whole  farm 
is  coming  into  proper  condition,  and  the  experience 
with  three  acres  indicates  that  in  the  end  it  will  pay. 
These  three  acres  were  seeded  three  years  ago  with 
Hungarian  grass,  which  proved  a  failure,  and  (as  I 
understand)  was  plowed  under.  It  was  then  drained, 
limed,  manured  liberally  and  sown  in  1902  with  oats 
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and  peas,  the  intent  being  to  plow  them  under.  But 
they  grew  so  well  that  they  were  left  to  ripen  and 
then  gathered,  producing  49  bushels  and  furnishing 
abundant  bedding  for  the  stable.  At  this  time  it  was 
determined  to  adopt  the  Clark  method.  Accordingly, 
the  ground  was  plowed  and  harrowed  and  rolled  and 
smoothed  until  it  was  in  excellent  order.  It  was  then 
fertilized  with  800  pounds  to  the  acre  of  the  fertilizer 
previously  mentioned,  and  sown  (between  lines,  after 
Mr.  Clark’s  method)  with  a  mixture  of  14  quarts  of 
Timothy  and  14  quarts  of  Red-top  to  the  acre.  This 
was  on  August  19,  1902.  In  the  Spring  (May  12,  1^03), 
400  pounds  more  of  the  same  fertilizer  were  applied. 
The  first  crop  was  cut  July  1,  1903,  and  yielded  12  tons 
of  hay.  The  second  crop  was  cut  September  10,  1903, 
and  yielded  more  than  six  tons,  making  a  total  of 
more  than  18  tons,  or  six  tons  to  the  acre. 

This  mixture  of  Timothy  and  Red-top  contains 
more  nourishment  and  is  more  palatable  to  horses 
than  Timothy  alone,  especially  if  the  Timothy  has 
been  left  to  become  ripe  and  woody  before  cutting,  as 
is  so  commonly  the  case.  But  such  Timothy  brings 
more  in  the  market  than  this  mixture!  However, 
Mrs.  DeLong  has  a  few  friends  able  to  appreciate  the 
difference,  who  are  glad  to  buy  the  mixture  at  the 
price  of  good  Timothy,  and  cart  it  themselves.  Of 
course,  this  first  crop  does  not  pay  for  all  the  money 
and  the  labor  that  has  been  expended,  but  the  ground 
is  now  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  the  grass,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  similar  crops  in  fu¬ 
ture.  There  seems  no  reason  why  the  total  cost  in  a 
series  of  years  may  not  be  (as  in  Mr.  Clark’s  case) 
only  $2.25  a  ton  for  the  hay  produced.  I  am  trying  a 
similar  experiment  upon  a  couple  of  acres  of  clayey 
loam.  Owing  to  the  wet  nature  of  the  ground  I  could 
not  get  it  seeded  until  September  12,  but  the  weather 
has  been  propitious  and  the  grass  has  continued  to 
grow  nicely.  .toiin  bodine. 

THE  FLORISTS  AND  THE  EXPRESS 
COMPANIES. 

Much  interest  was  shown  last  Winter  in  the  controversy 
over  increased  express  rates  on  cut  flowers.  The  express 
companies  made  an  arbitrary  raise  in  the  tariff  on  this 
line  Of  trade.  The  florists,  however,  being  thoroughly 
oiganized,  by  local.  State  and  National  organizations 
were  able  to  bring  an  emphatic  though  unostentatious 
pressure  to  bear  upon  the  express  companies  all  over  the 
country,  and  the  old  rates  were  restored,  thereby  con¬ 
veying  a  useful  lesson  to  other  producers.  As  a  promi¬ 
nent  officer  in  the  National  Society  of  American  Florists 
says:  The  florists  approached  the  express  companies  in¬ 
dividually  and  in  battalions,  and  with  such  arguments 
as  best  fitted  the  case  locally  or  generally.  The  main 
influence  in  securing  a  rescinding  of  the  obnoxious  tariff 
was,  I  think,  the  nagging  and  protesting  that  came  so 
persistently  and  continuously  to  the  main  offices  from 
every  section  of  the  country,  which  made  life  a  burden 
to  the  officers.  This  was  largely  due  to  the  policy  of 
the  S.  A.  F.  which,  through  its  many  channels,  reached 
every  remote  spot,  getting  its  representatives  to  work 
crystallizing  the  opposition  and  keeping  up  the  agitation. 
It  was  the  case  of  the  big  man  and  the  little  mosquitoes 
over  again.” 

The  matter  in  dispute  between  the  florists  and  -ix- 
press  companies  last  Winter  was  a  restoration  of  the 
old  rate  on  cut  flowers.  The  express  companies 
claimed  that  they  rendered  special  service,  therefore 
they  were  entitled  to  special  rates  on  that  class  of 
goods;  they  claimed  that  the  losses  on  cut  flowers 
were  greater  than  on  anything  else  they  handled; 
therefore  it  was  not  such  a  profitabliC  line  as  ordinary 
merchandise,  and  for  these  reasons  the  rate  was  ad¬ 
vanced.  The  florists  met  these  contentions  by  declar¬ 
ing  that  they  would  find  other  means  to  market  their 
products  than  the  express  companies.  Meetings  were 
held  in  all  the  principal  cities,  and  protests  sent  to  the 
express  companies.  The  Society  of  American  Flor¬ 
ists,  through  its  legislative  committee,  gathered  to¬ 
gether  its  protests,  focussing  them,  and  brought  pres¬ 
sure  to  bear  upon  the  heads  of  the  express  companies. 
In  many  instances  wagons  were  used  to  deliver  cut 
flowers  where  prior  to  that  they  had  been  sent  by 
express;  the  mails  were  used  to  deliver  small  lots, 
and  so  from  necessity  rather  than  from  choice  the 
express  companies  restored  the  old  rate.  The  greatest 
concession  obtained  from  the  express  companies  by 
the  florists  was  when  they  decided  to  put  plants  on 
the  preferred  list  when  boxed  or  packed  so  that  they 
could  be  handled  without  extra  care,  for  plants  so 
packed  a  discount  of  20  per  cent  from  the  regular 
merchandise  rate  was  granted,  and  where  a  general 
special  rate  was  in  force  they  went  at  that  rate.  That 
concession  was  obtained  by  the  committee  of  the 
Society  of  American  Florists,  and  it  hinged  largely  up¬ 
on  the  point  that  the  large  catalogue  dealers  would  be 
compelled  to  use  the  mail  and  freight  lines  wherever 
possible  unless  a  rebate  was  given  upon  express  ship¬ 
ments.  PATRICK  O’ilARA. 

New  York. 


Peruvian  guano  is  coming  on  the  market  again:  50 
years  ago  it  was  the  chief  artificial  manure.  It  dropped 
from  the  market.  Now  it  comes  hack. 
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FARMERS'  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  \he  \v  liter  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  .^’ot  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  BONES. 

F.  C.,  Molieyan,  Conn.—l  can  obtain  the 
bones  and  trimmings  from  butcher’s  cart; 
also  bones  from  slaughter  house.  What 
would  be  the  cheapest  and  best  way  to 
make  them  available  for  fertilizing  pur¬ 
poses?  How  would  It  do  to  use  a  bone 
cutter  for  the  bones?  Could  potash  be 
mixed  with  the  bone  and  covered  with  rich 
dirt?  Would  this  save  the  ammonia,  or 
could  they  be  better  treated  with  acids, 
and  if  so,  what  would  be  the  process? 
A’^ould  they  be  better  let  alone;  that  is, 
would  they  cost  more  than  the  product 
would  be  worth  for  a  fertilizer? 

Ans. — The  fertilizer  manufacturers 
have  trouble  in  preparing  bone  properly 
even  with  their  powerful  machinery. 
Their  object  is  to  separate  the  plant  food 
in  the  bone  from  the  parts  which  may 
be  used  for  other  purposes.  The  bones 
are  steamed  under  powerful  pressure. 
This  cooks  out  the  fat,  which  rises  to 
the  surface  and  is  skimmed  off  and  used 
for  soap-making  or  other  purposes.  Some 
lean  meat  and  gristle  is  also  separated 
from  the  bone  by  this  steaming.  This 
is  dried  and  ground  up  as  tankage.  Some 
of  this  is  used  for  feeding  stock.  This 
steaming  softens  the  bones  and  they  are 
then  crushed  and  ground  in  powerful 
machines.  After  this  they  are  in  some 
cases  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  which 
cuts  or  “dissolves”  them.  With  a  small 
quantity  of  bones  on  a  farm  these  meth¬ 
ods  may  be  followed  in  a  crude  manner. 
The  feeding  value  of  the  bone  should  be 
saved  in  some  way.  Green  bones  run 
through  a  bone  cutter  make  excelleni 
food  for  chickens  or  hogs  but  are  not 
in  good  condition  for  a  fertilizer.  If  you 
had  a  big  iron  kettle  or  cooker  of  some 
sort  the  bones  could  be  boiled  until  the 
meat  and  gristle  falls  away  from  them. 
The  soup  thus  made  thickened  with 
cornmeal  will  make  a  fine  feed  for  hogs 
or  chickens.  The  clean  bones  left  can  be 
smashed  with  a  sledge.  A  small  bone 
mill  would  grind  them  reasonably  fine 
but  it  is  slow,  hard  work  to  crush  them 
in  this  way.  When  bones  are  crushed 
fine  sulphuric  acid  will  “reduce”  them, 
but  we  do  not  advise  the  use  of  this  dan¬ 
gerous  substance  on  the  farm.  A  single 
drop  of  it  might  destroy  the  sight  of  an 
eye.  The  bones  can  be  put  in  fair  con¬ 
dition  for  use  as  fertilizer  by  packing 
them  with  wood  ashes  or  carbonate  of 
potash.  The  boiled  bones  are  smashed 
up  with  a  sledge  hammer  and  then  pack¬ 
ed  in  boxes  or  barrels — first  a  layer 
about  six  inches  deep  of  pieces  of  bone, 
then  the  same  depth  of  wood  ashes,  then 
more  bone  and  so  on  until  the  package 
is  filled.  The  whole  mass  must  be  kept 
moist  but  not  wet  enough  to  run  from 
the  bottom.  The  best  way  to  keep  the 
packages  wet  is  to  pour  liquid  manure 
or  chamber  slops  in  at  the  top.  In  about 
three  months  the  bones  will  be  found 
soft  so  that  with  a  heavy  shovel  they 
can  be  crushed.  They  will  not  be  as  fine 
as  bone  meal,  but  will  be  fairly  avail¬ 
able  as  plant  food.  If  carbonate  of  pot¬ 
ash  is  used  in  place  of  wood  ashes,  six- 
inch  layers  of  bone  and  three-inch  of 
carbonate  will  answer.  Green  cut  bone 
mixed  with  potash  and  covered  with  dirt 
will  hardly  pay  as  fertilizer  alone.  It 
would  be  better  to  dry  the  cut  bone  by 
mixing  it  with  plaster,  but  the  most  pro¬ 
fitable  way  will  be  to  save  the  feeding 
value  of  the  bone  by  boiling  and  mixing 
cornmeal  with  the  soup. 


Mk.  Tigiitft.st:  “And  so  you  are  the 
noble  fellow  who  rescued  my  wife  from 
in  front  of  the  trolley  car  at  the  risk  of 
your  life?  Take  this  quarter,  my  heroic 
man,  as  an  expression  of  our  undying  re¬ 
gard.”  Mr.  Rags:  “All  right,  boss.  You 
know  bettern’n  I  do  what  the  woman’s 
wuth.” — New  York  Times. 


fl  Lazy  Apple  Orchard. 

J.  P.,  Ontario,  Gan.— I  have  an  apple  or¬ 
chard  planted  over  20  years  ago.  Some  of 
the  trees  are  not  satisfactory.  Although 
they  are  fine  trees  that  nearly  touch  each 
other  and  were  planted  30  feet  apart,  they 
have  never  borne  more  than  a  peck  each, 
and  small  at  that.  I  thought  of  grafting 
them  to  some  other  kind.  What  kind  woulfl 
you  advise?  Would  York  Imperial  or 
Rome  Beauty  be  suitable?  I  am  nearly 
100  miles  northwest  of  Toronto  and  10 
miles  south  of  Georgian  Bay.  My  land  Is 
sandy  loam,  naturally  well-drained,  no 
water  stands  there.  The  trees  are  chiefly 
Golden  Russet.  Which  kind  of  Winter 
apples  do  you  think  would  suit  here  for 
market? 

Ans. — It  is  probable  that  the  same  va¬ 
rieties  of  Winter  apples  that  are  suitable 
in  other  parts  of  Ontario  and  in  north¬ 
ern  New  York  will  succeed  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  south  of  Georgian  Bay.  I  have  seen 
many  apples  from  there  and  even  a  few 
peaches.  It  is  my  opinion  that  York  Im¬ 
perial  will  not  reach  proper  development 
there  but  Rome  Beauty  may  do  so. 
Northern  Spy,  Sutton  and  Ontario  would 
be  good  kinds  to  graft  on  to  the  unpro¬ 
ductive  trees.  Wealthy  would  bear 
heavily.  a.  e.  a’.  n. 

Trouble  With  Grape  Rot. 

V.  D.  R.,  Battle  Greek,  Mich.— I  was 
troubled  very  seriously  the  past  season 
with  Grape  rot.  I  have  quite  a  variety  of 
grapes  of  various  kinds,  and  they  all  suf¬ 
fered  about  the  same,  or  perhaps  the  Ni¬ 
agara  a  little  worse  than  the  others.  My 
vineyard  has  been  trimmed  thoroughly, 
and  cultivated  in  the  same  way.  It  is 
located  on  quite  heavy  soil,  which  slopes 
to  the  southeast,  being  in  a  very  favorable 
situation.  Just  across  the  road  from  my 
place  is  another  vineyard  with  the  same 
kind  of  grapes.  They  have  had  no  care 
whatever,  but  they  had  no  trouble  with 
the  Grape  rot.  I  have  been  told  that 
grapes  on  heavy  soil  should  not  be  culti¬ 
vated,  at  least  but  very  little,  but  Instead 
should  be  heavily  mulched.  I  am  com¬ 
pletely  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  cure 
the  difiiculty. 

Ans. — This  is  a  clear  case  of  black  rot 
of  the  grape.  The  disease  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  studied  and  the  famous  Bordeaux 
Mixture  was  discovered  as  the  remedy. 
Some  varieties  are  more  easily  affected 
by  it  than  others,  but  nearly  all  are  trou¬ 
bled  by  it,  except  where  the  climatic 
conditions  are  such  as  to  be  unfavorable 
to  the  spread  and  propagation  of  th( 
germs  of  the  rot.  It  is  very  easy  to  learn 
the  way  to  prepare  and  apply  the  spray 
of  sulphate  of  copper  and  lime.  There 
are  plenty  of  special  bulletins  that  can 
be  had  from  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  the  various 
State  experiment  stations  that  give  full 
directions  for  making  and  applying  the 
remedy.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Use  of  Arsenite  of  Soda. 

W.  W.,  Miami,  Fla.— On  page  058  Prof. 
Slingerland  gives  formula  for  arsenite  of 
soda.  Will  this  mixture  burn  the  foliage 
of  beans  or  cucumbers?  Can  you  give  a 
formula  for  mixing  a  reliable  poison  with 
dry  Bordeaux  that  will  not  burn  tender 
foliage  such  as  beans,  cucumbers  or 
melons?  We  are  pestered  here  by  a  bean 
leaf-roller  in  great  numbers;  also  a  cu¬ 
cumber  vine  and  fruit  borer;  to  eradicate 
or  control  same  would  mean  considerable 
to  us  here. 

Ans. — I  do  not  know.  Try  the  arsen¬ 
ite  of  soda  on  a  few  plants  and  see  how 
it  acts  under  your  semi-tropical  condi¬ 
tions.  The  arsenate  of  lead  could  be 
safely  used  at  considerable  strength,  say 
one  pound  to  50  gallons,  I  think.  I 
would  not  use  dry  Bordeaux  as  it  is  not 
nearly  so  effectual  as  the  liquid  mixture. 
I  doubt  whether  a  good  poison  can  be 
mixed  with  the  dry  powder  and  not  in¬ 
jure  such  tender  foliage  as  melons.  The 
cucumber  vine  and  fruit  borers  are  diffi¬ 
cult  pests  to  control.  It  is  reported  from 
Georgia  that  a  Paris-green  spray,  in¬ 
cluding  lime,  can  be  used  on  cucumbers 
and  melons  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  in 
200  gallons  of  water  for  this  pest  with 
considerable  success.  The  destruction  of 
infested  fruits  as  soon  as  noticed  and 
clean  cultivation  will  also  help  in  the 
warfare.  The  bean  ieaf-roller  is  the 
caterpillar  of  a  handsome  butterfly.  A 
Florida  bulletin  states  that  it  can  be 
successfully  controlled  with  a  Paris- 
green  spray  (one  pound  in  150  gallons  of 


water,  to  which  at  least  an  equal  amount 
of  lime  is  added).  W.  W.  should  get  in 
touch  with  the  Florida  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Lake  City. 

M.  v.  SEINGEKLANU. 
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Agricultural  Implements,  and  Poultry  Supplies 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

YOUNG  &  HAI-STEAI),  2  and  i  Grand  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Grafting  Apples  on  Mulberries. 

IV.  R.  n.,  Manchester,  Ofclo.— Can  apple 
scions  be  successfully  grafted  on  young 
Russian  mulberry  trees.  A  neighbor  as¬ 
serts  that  it  has  been  done.  If  it  can,  it 
means  much  to  our  sandy  land  where 
gophers  eat  the  roots  of  apple  trees  but 
do  not  molest  mulberries. 

Ans. — No.  it  is  not  at  all  probable  or 
even  possible  that  the  apple  can  be 
grafted  on  the  Russian  or  any  other  spe¬ 
cies  of  mulberry.  If  any  grafts  could 
be  made  to  grow  fast  the  union  would 
would  be  so  poor  that  failure  would 
eventually  result.  ii.  e.  v.  d. 

Why  Rabbits  Fatten  In  Winter. 

n.  B.,  Fnrmingdale,  ///.—Why  is  it  that 
rabbits  during  the  flush  of  food  in  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Pall  are  poor,  but  commence  to 
fatten  after  heavy  freezes,  and  are  at  their 
best  in  midwinter  when  the  snow  has  been 
on  the  ground  for  weeks,  apparently  cut¬ 
ting  oft  their  food  supply  almost  entirely? 

Ans. — We  shall  be  glad  to  have  an¬ 
swers  to  this.  Rabbits  shed  their  coat 
in  warm  weather.  They  are  afflicted 
with  vermin  and  parasites  which  must 
reduce  their  vigor.  It  is,  apparently, 
natural  for  some  animals  to  fatten  as 
Winter  comes  on.  Nature  seems  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  with  a  layer  of  fat  as  well  as 
with  a  thick  Winter  coat. 

C3-E!aZ>lNrEIY  iri-ADELM 
S"\7%7’liito  FIaxxxs,  3\r.  Y. 
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BRIARCIAEF  BEAU. 

THE  BEST  SON  OF  JERSEY  BEAU. 
C;BKIAUCL1FF  BEAU’S  get  show  promise  of  being 
great  Dairy  and  Show  animals.  Uniformity,  color, 
etc.,  are  of  the  flnest. 

USpecialty  — VoungH  Bulls  from  /his  great  sire. 
Also  Imp.  CHBSTEK  WHITES  and  Standard-Bred 
BLACK  MINOKCAS  and  WHITE  WVANDOTTES. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

L.  K.  OKTIZ,  Supt.,  White  Flains,  N.  Y. 
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trial;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
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I  inrnrmation,  SUPERIOR  MFC.  CO., 

218  Second  St.,  Ann  Arbor.  Ml 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

And  other  Insects  can  be  Controlled  by  Using 

Good’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale 
Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

It  also  prevents  Curl  Leaf,  Endorsed  by  Entomolo¬ 
gists.  This  Soap  is  a  Fertilizer  aswellas  Insecticide 
f)0-lb.  Kegs,  $2.50;  100-lb.  Kegs,  $4.50;  Half-Barrel. 
270  Ids..  3Hc.  per  lb.;  Barrel.  425  lbs.,  3‘4c.  Large 
raantltles,  Special  Rates.  Send  for  Circulars. 

JAMES  GOOD.  939  N.  Front  .-it.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


HARRISON’S 

Outclass  All  Others 

wherever  they  go,  t  he  smootliest,  health¬ 
iest,  best  rooted,  best  bearing  trees  grown.  Every 
kind  worth  planting  for  summer,  fall  and  win¬ 
ter,  a  hundred  varieties.  Over  half  a  million 
superb  trees  ready  for  planting.  Write  us  at 
once  for  the  Harrison  catalogue.  Arrival  In  per¬ 
fect  condition  always  guaranteed. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES.  Box  29  ,  BERLIN  MD, 


/—  THE  TREE  OF  LIFE  -s 

Is  one  budded  upon  a  branched  root  seedling,  nuds  1 
taken  from  bearing  trees,  grown  upon  the  famous  I 
Michigan  fruit  land,  dug  by  our  root  protecting 
tree  digger  and  handled  lu  our  mammoth  storage 
cellars.  Small  fruits  and  everything  In  nursery 
and  greenhouse  lines  true  to  name  at  wholesale 
prices.  t3f  Wo  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

Catalogue  FREE.  Write  to-  day. 

CENTRAL  MICHIGAN  NURSERY,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Mteliigan’eilammoChXvraeriea 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

Largest  Nursery.  OTHERS  FAIL 
Fruit  Book  Free,  llesult  of  78  years’  experience 


100,000  Apple,  200,000  Peacli, 

30m’.  SOUR  CHERRY.  Low  Prices.  Catalogue. 
WOODVIEWNURSEBTKS.  H.  2.  Mt.  Holly  Springs.Pa 


TDUUC  PLANTS  at  Wholesale  Prices 
I  Kp  p  \  Apple,  Pear  and  Plum.  $8  per  100.  Cat.  free 
X  iviuxju  liELiANCK  NURSEUY,  Box  10, Geneva, N.y 


1,000,000  PEACH  TREES 

TENNESSEE  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES, 
WINCHESTEK,  TKNN. 

Exclusive  GroAvers  of  Peach  Trees 


June  Buds  a  Specialty. 

No  agents  travel,  but  sell  direct  to  planters  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Absolutely  free  from  diseases  and  true 
U)  name.  Write  us  for  catalogue  iind  prices  before 
placing  orders  elsewhere.  La r:test  Peach  nursery  in 


Uxo  xiT/ArlH  AHHrnRta 


ARE  YOU  READY 

to  place  your  order  for  Fruit  Trees  now, 
while  the  Nurseries  have  a  full  stock. 


and  while  you  have  the  time  to  attend  to 
it?  Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  0.,  make  a 
specialty  of  dealing  direct  with  their 
customers.  They  employ  no  agents,  but 
have  the  reputation  of  sending  out  the 
finest  trees  that  can  be  grown,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  our  readers  say  the  finest  Fruit 


Trees  they  ever  received  came  from  these 
Nurseries.  Write  them  for  Price  List. 

NORTHERN 


GROWN  TREES 

BEST  climate.  BEST  soil. 

BEST  for  tile  Fruit  Grower. 

BEST  for  Ag-ent  and  Dealer. 

BEST  Catalogue.  BEST  Prices. 
My  treatment  and  Trees  make  permanent 
customers. 

Once  Tried.  Always  Wanted, 

Catalogue  Free.  Instructive  ;  Interesting, 


MARTIN  WAHL,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

WELL  GROWN,  HEALTHY  AND  TRUE 
TO  NAME.  Many  New  and  Rare  Plants. 
Largf'st  Stock  in  the  South. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

P.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO.  (INC.) 

Frultlaiid  Nurseries,  Augusta,  Ga. 
Established  in  IS.IO.  Over  4li0  acres  in  Nurseries. 


HOYT’S  TREES. 


The  man  behind  the  tree  is  tiie  best 
guarantee  tliat  it  is  true  to  name,  healthy 
and  will  grow  into  a  strong  vigorous 
bearer.  “Hoyt”  has  stood  for  the  best 
there  is  in  tree  growing  for  more  than  5fl 
years.  Shade  Trees,  Ornamentals,  Fruit, 
Vines  and  Plants. 

Catalogue  free.  Send  your  name. 

THE  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO. 

NEW  CAN.IAN,  CONN. 


®  p  .^JTraiio  anything 
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want.  Get  our  gigantic  paper  which  prints  ihonsandN  of  ex¬ 
change  advertisomeots.  Six  months*  trial  subscription.  lOcts. 
•‘THIS  FOU  THAT”  TUB.  CU.,  thl»l  SUr  Bldg.,  CHICAGO. 


POWELL  BARTLETT 


THE  TREE  BREEDERS. 


30.000  one  and  two  year  old  trees  at  $12.60  to  $15  pet 
_  „  _  100.  Bred  from  Goo.  T.  Powell’s  best  bearing  trees. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y, 


/-w  f-v  A  STARK  GRAPE  NURSERIES  are  In  the  heart  of  the  famous  Chautauqua 

i  w  Gra])e  Belt,  which  produces  the  flnest  vines  grown  in  the  U.  8.  We  have 

*■  an  immense  stock  of  all  leading  sorts;  quality  ijcrfeet;  prices  low  as  those  of 

»  >  _  Y  reputable  grower.  Rend  us  your  orders— one  vine  or  a  car  load.  A  com- 

\/  I  I\I  ■-<  plete  line  of  fruit  trees,  small  CTT  DOiTt’C  PORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

Y  1  Y  J  fruits,  etc.  Price  List  free,  o  I  /Vivlv  Div'L?  -O  Louisiana,  Ma 


PEACH  TREES,' 


Appie«  etc. 


Grand  lot,  irrown  on  the  hank  of  lake  Krie  two  milee 
from  any  pe.ich  orchanK.  IVfc  from  borersi  and  ail 

_  other  (iiKeabes.  J.iar«e  Htock  of  i*eur,  f'herry, 

Immense  supply  of  small  fruits,  headquarters  for 


Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  Seeds. 

■to  iKTCK  hnrily  RoHeN,  incIudinB  4.5,000  of  the  famous  Crimson  Rambler.  44  ureeii- 
houses  of  Palms,  Fious,  Ferns,  Roses,  Geraniums,  etc.  Mail  size  postpaid.  Dir.ol 
deal  saves  money,  try  us.  Valuable  catalogue  free.  60th  year.  1000  acres. 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

Wood  Asttes  For  Saot)y  Soils. — A 
few  years  ago  we  had  occasion  to  clear 
a  portion  of  the  nursery  grounds  of  the 
growing  stock.  The  trees  were  apple, 
pear,  cherry  and  plum,  as  also  various 
sorts  of  ornamental  growth.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  soil  was  a  light  sand,  the 
stock  was  thrifty  and  in  first-class  con¬ 
dition.  We  were  desirous  of  utilizing 
the  ground  for  growing  garden  products 
and  thereby  learned  a  lesson  by  prac¬ 
tical  experience  that  previously  we  had 
only  known  by  “ear.”  The  said  lesson 
was  that  however  fertile  the  ground 
might  be  to  start  with,  a  growth  of  nur¬ 
sery  stock,  grown  to  usual  age  for  trans¬ 
planting,  would  exhaust  the  soil  and  put 
it  out  of  profitable  business  at  least  un¬ 
til  restored.  Doubtless  stronger  soils 
would  withstand  the  same  strain  with 
less  apparent  harm,  but  that  soil  was 
too  tired  to  grow  a  respectable  crop  of 
weeds.  Manure  was  hard  to  obtain  un¬ 
less  the  cash  was  in  evidence  to  buy  it 
and  pay  for  the  hauling,  and  the  cash 
being  in  the  minus  quantity  restoring 
the  soil  seemed  a  sort  of  forlorn  hope. 
The  first  two  seasons  attempts  were 
made  with  the  lighter  kinds  of  hoed 
crops,  as  beans,  etc.,  but  the  yields  did 
not  pay  the  expense  of  production.  The 
third  season,  more  favorable  conditions 
allowed  the  application  of  a  light  dress¬ 
ing  of  stable  manure.  The  ground  was 
plowed  and  a  portion  was  top-dressed 
with  wood  ashes  and  the  entire  piece 
was  sown  to  fodder  corn.  Upon  that 
part  of  the  ground  receiving  the  wood 
ashes,  the  corn  was  nearly  double,  both 
as  to  size  and  stand,  the  remainder  of 
the  ground.  The  same  results  were  no¬ 
ticeable  in  after  years,  and  with  other 
kinds  of  crops;  which  convinced  me 
that  wood  ashes  or  potash  in  some  other 
form  is  pretty  good  food  for  light  sandy 
soils.  With  present  experience  I  pre¬ 
fer  the  ashes  to  other  forms  of  potash, 
as  the  lime  is  also  of  great  benefit. 

Ritubaub  Roots. — Just  now  we  are 
having  all  sorts  of  difficulty  in  obtaining 
anything  like  an  adequate  supply  of 
forcing  roots,  and  spite  of  all  efforts  to 
the  contrary,  judging  from  present  pros¬ 
pects,  we  shall  fall  far  short  of  what  we 
had  hoped  to  obtain.  We  have  a  good 
stone  cellar  from  which  a  building  was 
burned,  but  as  the  location  is  undesir¬ 
able  for  rebuilding  we  are  using  it  for  a 
forcing  cellar,  shown  at  Fig.  314,  page 
850.  A  portion  of  the  sills  still  remain, 
and  by  replacing  the  parts  burned  away 
the  roofing  is  an  easy  and  inexpensive 
matter.  The  cellar  is  16  feet  in  width, 
and  by  running  a  ridge  pole  through  the 
center  three  feet  above  the  wall,  we  got 
ample  slope  to  turn  the  water.  The  roof 
is  of  slabs,  first  course,  turned  bark-side 
down,  and  well  battened  with  a  second 
course  reversed,  which  we  find  turns  the 
water  all  right.  Over  this  a  covering  of 
earth  well  sodded  makes  a  substantial 
and  by  no  means  unsightly  roof.  Here 
we  can  force  the  rhubarb  in  zero  weath¬ 
er  with  but  little  artificial  heat,  and  the 
scarcity  of  roots  is  our  only  drawback 
at  present. 

A  Day’s  Doings. — With  the  remaining 
products  all  snugly  stored  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period  as  weather  and  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  may  dictate  it  would  seem 
as  though  a  vacation  were  now  in  order. 
This  might  be  so,  only  that  the  fag  ends 
of  old  jobs  as  well  as  full-sized  new  ones 
keep  bobbing  up  at  every  turn  of  the 
load.  The  doings  of  to-day  (November 
21)  are  but  the  counterpart  of  most  days 
now,  so  five  o’clock  A.  M.  was  none  too 
early  for  the  man-of-all-work  to  be  stir¬ 
ring.  The  base-burner,  after  a  severe 
shaking,  was  reminded  that  it  was  high 
time  to  get  a  move  on  for  the  house¬ 
warming.  Then  a  fire  had  to  be  kindied 
in  the  kitchen  range  and  the  kettles  put 
ready  for  the  breakfast  getting.  Down 
at  the  barn  a  disabled  horse  must  be  fed, 
groomed  and  doctored,  and  his  apart¬ 
ments  cleaned  and  set  in  order  for  the 
day.  All  this  time  the  porkers  out  in  the 
pen  have  been  insisting  that  it  was  time 


tor  their  wants  to  be  supplied.  With 
gratifying  their  wishes  and  making 
them  comfortable  until  hunger  again 
overtakes  them,  we  find  it  nearly  seven 
o’clock  before  we  are  ready  to  take  up 
the  line  of  march  breakfastward.  From 
this  time  out  “thy  servant  was  busy 
here  and  there”  downtown  upon  various 
errands,  back  home  again,  lifting  some 
household  burden  from  the  wife’s  shoul¬ 
ders,  out  on  the  plantation  with  ax, 
pickax  or  spade  ready  to  strike  a  deadly 
blow  at  the  first  job  that  showed  its 
head,  and  thus  the  day  was  full.  When 
night  came  it  was  difficult  to  see  that 
anything  had  been  accomplished,  yet  we 
believe  that  the  day’s  round-up  will 
show  some  gain.  At  the  other  house 
the  early  morning  duties  were  essential¬ 
ly  the  same  as  those  here  at  home. 
There  were  horses  to  care  for,  pigs  and 
chickens  to  feed  and  care  for,  and  the 
breakfast  duties  to  perform,  after  this 
two  of  the  men  with  old  Dandy,  the 
faithful  market  horse,  were  sent  out 
scouring  the  country  for  rhubarb  roots. 
Frost  has  put  in  some  lively  work  of 
late,  and  the  ground  is  hard  to  dig,  and 
the  roots  are  loath  to  leave  their  Win¬ 
ter  bed.  The  fourth  man  was  busy  all 
day  wrestling  with  another  problem.  We 
have  a  block  of  peach  and  quince  trees 
that  have  seen  better  days,  but  now 
their  usefulness  seems  to  be  over.  We 
shall  grub  these  out  to  prepare  the 
ground  for  more  useful  crops,  but  de¬ 
cided  we  could  do  the  work  more  easily 
by  first  burning  over  the  ground.  So  the 
man  with  the  torch  has  not  been  idle, 
to-day  and  to-night  the  task  of  grubbing 
out  looks  much  easier.  j.  ic.  morse. 

Michigan.  _ 

“SPORTSMEN"  ARE  ON  TOP. 

I  have  just  read  the  excellent  editorial 
on  page  824  about  the  log  cabin  exhibit 
with  which  the  Maine  “commissioners” 
intend  to  represent  that  State  at  St. 
Louis.  It  shows  to  what  absurd  lengths 
the  sportsmen  and  their  associations 
have  run  in  the  matter  of  game  and 
game  protection.  The  idea  of  represent¬ 
ing  a  great  agricultural  and  horticultural 
State  like  Maine  with  a  show  of  that 
kind!  Probably  California  will  build  a 
cactus  enclosure,  and  fill  it  with  taran¬ 
tulas,  horned  toads  and  jack-rabbits  to 
represent  her  at  the  Fair!  Is  it  any  won¬ 
der  if  the  Pacific  States  can  excel  us  in 
raising  and  marketing  fruits  if  our  legis¬ 
lation  is  run  entirely  in  the  Interests  of 
bear  and  deer  hunters?  In  many  sec¬ 
tions  the  animals  and  birds  have  been 
protected  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
farmer  and  fruit  raiser  have  been  obliged 
to  take  what  was  left  of  their  crops,  after 
fattening  a  lot  of  deer,  rabbits,  etc.,  for 
the  “sportsmen”  to  come  out  and  kill  in 
the  Fall.  There  is  even  a  desire  now 
among  a  few  misguided  people  to  limit, 
by  means  of  a  license,  the  number  of  cats 
kept  so  that  these  troublesome  birds  and 
animals  can  increase  still  more  rapidly. 
Would  it  not  be  well  for  the  Grange, 
farmers’  clubs  and  also  the  agricultural 
press  to  look  after  these  matters  when 
the  law-makers  assemble  this  Winter? 

Portchester,  N.  Y.  o.  o.  w. 

Burning  Over  Land. 

J.  K.  O.  Hertnon,  Ill.—l  have  a  piece  of 
land  in  Wisconsin  that  is  known  as  burned 
over  land.  There  are  numberless  logs  and 
trunks  of  trees  lying  on  the  ground  in 
various  stages  of  preservation  and  de¬ 
terioration,  some  completely  decayed  or 
rotten.  Tht  general  practice  is  to  put  the 
down  wood  in  piles  and  bum  it,  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  very  wasteful.  I  have 
thought  that  some  simple  machine  could 
be  contrived  to  desiccate  the  semi-decayed 
or  dozy  logs  of  wood  a  spiked  cylinder  or 
something  that  would  tear  it  in  fragments 
13  fine  any  way  as  shredded  corn  stover, 
and  that  in  that  condition  it  would  be 
useful  as  humus.  Do  you  think  it  would 
be  practical? 

Ans.— I  do  not  think  the  scheme  would 
be  at  all  practical.  Land  that  has  pro¬ 
duced  “numberless  logs  and  tree  trunks” 
and  has  not  been  cropped  contains  more 
humus  than  will  be  consumed  by  many 
crops.  Better  reduce  the  logs  to  ashes. 

Wisconsin.  o* 


That  Wind-Break.— It  seems  to  me  that 
if  the  inquirer  on  page  837  would  put  up 
a  snow  fence  similar  to  those  put  up  by 
the  railroads  in  the  northern  sections,  he 
would  have  little  or  no  trouble.  The  fence 
should  be  put  back  in  the  field  from  100 
to  150  feet,  and  parallel  with  the  road,  or 
at  right  angles  with  the  prevailing  winds, 
which  I  assume  to  be  from  the  west. 
This  fence  should  be  open,  so  that  the 
wind  and  snow  will  pass  between  the 
boards  and  fall  just  beyond  it.  A  line  of 
brush  would  do  much  good,  but  of  course 
would  not  be  so  satisfactory  as  the  fence. 

F.  a.  TICE. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 
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FREE  TRIAL 

10  days  In  your  own  home.  S34. 
worth  of  maohlnery  for$8.50  Spe« 

- - clal  for  Farmers.  Return  at  our 

expense  if  not  satisfied.  The 

Bi-Pedal  1 

Sickle  and  Tool  g 
Grinder  js 

I  Is  4  machines  i  n  one:  Sickle  Grinder  j 
I  Ed^e  Tool  Grinder, 
iPolishin^  Machine. 

^  Ithe  new  world-famous  : 

Carborundum,  gfrinds 20 times asiusto: 
sandstone.  Does notdrawthetemper. 

Beautiful  sample  and  booklet  free.  > 

Agents  wanted.  ^ 

^^^*R»Luther Bros. Company. 

h'prtb  MUwaukoe,  Wlfl. 

22P«nnSt. 


WATER  TANKS 


MADE  OF 


ARE  THE 


RALPH  H.  CARTKK CO.,  26  Cortlandt  St.,  N.Y 


SPRAY  ar 

^PERFECT  AGITATORS  witli  Automatic  Brush  I 

for  strainer.  No  leather  or  rubber  TaWes.  AU  styles  of  Spray  | 

Pumps.  Book  free.  *<No8w{Ddle<!  feellnglf  you  use  our  pumps.  *' 
Field  Force  Pump  Co.  2  1 1th  St.  Elmira,  N.Y.  I 


MAPLE  SUGAR  MAKERS  r 


I  move  uo  Bark  from  the  Troo 

A»8iimlnB  that  400  treca  with  antl- 
qnatod  apoutH  produre  800  Jxmnda  of 
auKar.  Similar  toiulitloiia 
with  the  Qrimm  Spout  pro- 
ducea  lOSO  pounda.  What 
la  the  value  of  200  pounda 
•f  augar  and  the  coat  of  400 
Grimm  Sponta?  The  gain  la  guaran¬ 
teed.  Freight  paid  on  all  ordcra  of  600 
or  more.  Agents  wanted.  Samples  freo. 

G.  H.  GKIMM,  Rutland,  Vt. 


^LEAKY  SHINGLEROOFSr  ^ 

‘  the  weather  side  of  buildings,  wooden  floors,' 
etc.,  are  made  permanently  waterproof  by  '  ; 
S.  vR.  F’.  CARBOL-HMEUrwI. 
IT  Gives  A  HANDSOME  BROWN  COLOR. 
ASK  FOR  PROOFS. 

BRUNO  GROSCHE  &  CO.,  108  Greenwich  Si.,  New  York.  . 


BLIZZARD  AND  HORSE  ICE  CALKS. 

Sharpen  your  own  horse.  No  waiting  at  the  smith's. 
X.lberal  prices  to  agents.  8.  W.  Kent,CazenovIa,N.Y. 


ICE  PLOWS 


» 12.00.  Also  Ice  Tools. 
Write  for  Discounts. 

H.  PKAY,  No.  Clove,  N.  Y. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

"We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

HAVANA.  ILL 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-T.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 

J^ON’T  you  need  a  good  reliable 
scale  of  some  kind?  Say  the 
word  and  OsgOOd’S  Silcnt 
Traveler  will  appear  at 
your  door.  The  most  beau¬ 
tifully  Illustrated  scale  book  ever  produced 
— shows  all  kinds.  Our  booklet  Hints  for 
Scale  Buyers”  also  Free.  Give  us  a  nod  on 
a  postal.  State  your  business  and  what  you 

need  a  scale  for 

OSGOOD  SCALE  CO., 

103  Central  St., 
^Binghamton,  N  Y. 

IF  YOU  ARE  TIRED 

TROST, 

[BEST* 

_ ^ICHEAPEST 

of  buying  flimsy  woven  wire  fence,  that  lasts  from  .1 
to  5  years,  buy  the  Frost  Fence  that  will  I^st  a  lire 
time-  The  Frost  contains  the  weight,  strength  ana 
durability  to  give  entire  satisfaction.  Catalogues  free. 

THE  FUOST  WIKE  FENCE  CO.',  Cleveland,  0. 


THE  MAN  WHO  KNOWS  ,,  , 

wlmt  a  PTOOfi  foni'e  Is,  will  shvo  mone*y  In  tli«  end  by  selecting  oiir 
\V(?nOK  SrUINa  STKKT*  WIKK  FKNCK.  Sumplo  Lock  free. 
rLBVELANI)  ANCHOU  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


UNION  LOCK  Poultry 

Fencing 

has  been  fullytested 
and  found  superior 
to  all  others. 

Has  Fine  Mesh  at 
Bottom  for  .Small 
Chicks. 

This  feature  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 
fence,  and  places  it  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Kvery  I'art  Stretches  Ferfectly  ; 
does  not  sag  between  posts,  and  will  fit  uneven 
ground  without  cutting. 

UNION  LOCK  TOUUTKY  FENCING 
Is  made  at  mills  in  Connecticut,  Illinois  and  Cali¬ 
fornia.  We  pay  freight,  and  allow  30  days  free 
trial.  Send  for  FREE  catalogue  of  Farm,  Lawn 
and  Poult  ry  Fencing  Do  1 1  to-day . 

CASE  15KOS.,  COLCHESTER,  CONN^^ 


IF  IT’S  PAGE  STOCK  FENCE, 

.w.  J  .8  .0  £  ...  ...W  A..  4  8%*%^  A  V*  o 


the  TOP  WIBB  Is  3-16  inch  In  diameter,  and  « 
double-strength  wire  at  that.  So  much  stronger. 
PA(1K  WOVKN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich, 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Three  Horse  Power,  SI 00 
Five  Horse  I’ower,  ®160 

Saws  wood;  ents  feed.  Does  all 
kinds  of  farm  work,  Huns  spray 
pump  Catalogue  freo. 

PALMER  BROS., 
Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


CHARIER 

Gasoline  Engine. 

For  Grinding,  Shelling,  Fodder  Cutting, 

I  Threshing,  Pumping,  Sawing,  etc. 

STATIONARIES.  PORTABLES,  SAWING 
'  .AND  PUMPING  OUTFITS,  ETC. 

Send  for  Blnst’d  Catalog  &  Testimonials. 

State  Yow  Power  Meettmm 
CHARTER  GAS  ENGINE  C0.»  BOI 26  STERLING,  ILL 

Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Onr  Machine  will 
thrash  Kye  or  Wheal 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  It  again  In  perfect 
,  bundles.Can  be  changed 
in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  Send  for  catalogue.  B  to 
the  GKANT-FEUBIS  COMPANY,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  SHIP  APPLES? 

If  SO,  use  The  South  Side  Third  Barrel  California  Apple  Box.  Send  for  prices. 

ViOUTH  SIDE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  PETERSBURG,  VA. 


SAMSON 

Bridging  Telephones 

Don’t  Cost  Much. 

Write  for  the  Green 
Catalogue. 


KEYSTONE  ELECTRIC  TELEPHONE 


THE  NEW 

SPEED  SPECIAL 

Lightning  Arresters 

ARE  THE  ONLY 

Sure  Protection. 

CO.,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 


Up-to-date  Dahlias. — The  Dahlia 
has  regained  much  of  its  old-time  popu¬ 
larity,  and  is  now  the  leading  feature  of 
Autumn  flower  shows.  It  is  so  easy  to 
grow,  so  certain  to  bloom  freely  under 
ordinary  conditions,  and  so  decorative 
in  plant  and  flower  that  its  reentrance 
in  popular  favor  is  a  matter  of  congratu¬ 
lation.  The  marvelous  development  of 
Dahlias  from  the  single  wild  form  com¬ 
mon  in  Mexico  to  the  elaborate  beauties 
of  the  present  has  been  accomplished 
within  little  more  than  a  century.  There 
were  already  named  varieties  by  the 
thousand  in  1840,  but  they  were  nearly 
all  of  the  very  double  formal  type,  of 
which  gardeners  began  to  tire  as  soon 
as  they  had  reached  symmetrical  per¬ 
fection. 

Tht:  “Cactus”  Type. — In  1879  the  first 
Cactus  Dahlia  appeared  in  cultivation 
from  a  root  imported  from  Mexico.  The 
flower  was  a  striking  departure  from 
the  usual  type,  resembling  in  form  and 
color  the  showy  blooms  of  the  Candle 
Cactus,  Cereus  speciosissimus.  The  re¬ 
lief  from  the  excessive  formalism  of  the 
Show  and  Fancy  types  of  Dahlia  flow¬ 
ers  was  so  decided  that  a  new  interest 
at  once  developed  in  the  whole  group. 
The  original  Cactus  Dahlia  was  given 
the  specific  name  of  D.  Juarezii,  though 
no  duplicate  of  it  has  ever  been  found 
in  nature.  The  culture  of  the  Cactus 
type  has  been  pursued  with  great  ardor, 
and  innumerable  seedlings  and  hybrids, 
of  all  colors  and  intermediate  forms, 
have  been  named  and  introduced.  Fig. 
312,  first  page,  reduced  from  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  late  English  exhibition  Cactus 
varieties,  gives  a  fair  idea  of  their  make¬ 
up.  Individual  tastes  vary  so  greatly 
that  it  is  a  somewhat  thankless  task  to 
recommend  special  varieties,  but  the  fol¬ 
lowing  may  be  taken  as  representative 
of  the  main  features  of  this  attractive 
group.  William  Agnew,  immense  size, 
scarlet-crimson;  Wm.  Pierce,  sulphur- 
yellow,  very  perfect;  Perle  d’Or,  nearly 
pure  white,  large  and  fine;  Clifford  W. 
Bruton,  immense  yellow,  best  of  its 
color;  Nymph oea,  delicate  shrimp  pink; 
Black  Prince,  dark  velvety  maroon,  al¬ 
most  black;  Mrs.  Peart,  cream  white; 
Rayon  d’Or,  bright  orange  and  white. 
Most  of  the  above  are  known  as  Decora¬ 
tive  Dahlias,  and  are  intermediate  be¬ 
tween  the  true  Cactus  and  Show  sec¬ 
tions.  This  is  now  the  most  promising 
type  of  this  favorite  flower. 

New  Single  Varieties. — The  original 
single-flowered  wild  Dahlia,  D.  varia- 
bilis,  began  to  double  with  the  earliest 
attempts  at  cultivation,  but  it  required 
nearly  25  years  to  develop  to  the  highly 
finished  globular  Show  type  with  its' 
hundreds  of  regularly  arranged  rays  or 
petals.  In  the  course  of  this"  striking 
evolution  multitudes  of  handsome  single 
varieties  were  produced,  the  successors 
of  which  may  still  be  in  cultivation. 
With  the  renewal  of  interest  in  Dahlia 
culture  following  the  dissemination  of 
the  early  Cactus  forms,  single  flowers 
were  again  drawn  into  favor,  which  has 
since  been  well  maintained.  The  latest 
and  in  many  features  the  best  of  the 
single  Dahlias  is  the  Twentieth  Century 
or  Orchid-flowering  class,  the  type  of 
which  is  well  shown  in  reduced  size  at 
Fig.  315,  page  851.  Twentieth  Century 
originated  on  the  great  Dahlia  farms  of 
W.  P.  Peacock,  Atco,  N.  J.,  and  was  first 
disseminated  this  year.  It  is  particu¬ 
larly  desirable  in  that  it  is  not  only  the 
highest  type  of  single  Dahlia  bloom  yet 
secured,  but  the  plant  is  a  sturdy  grow¬ 
er  and  an  abundant  and  exceedingly 
early  bloomer.  Our  specimen,  grown 
from  a  root  planted  out  in  May,  opened 
its  first  flowers  in  July,  and  continued 
without  intermission  until  actual  frosi 
late  in  October.  The  color  in  warm 
weather  is  clear  rosy  crimson  with  white 
tips  and  edges,  gradually  becoming 
lighter,  but  retaining  its  purity  of  con¬ 
trast  until  the  zone  in  October  is  very 
delicate  blush  pink.  The  blooms  at  their 
best  reach  about  seven  inches  in  diam^ 
eter  and  run  five  or  six  inches  across 
throughout  the  season.  The  plant 
branches  freely,  and  needs  little  staking 
except  In  very  exposed  situations.  As 
cut  flowers  the  blooms  are  very  beauti¬ 
ful,  lasting  longer  than  other  singles. 
Our  plant  was  grown  on  light  soil  and 
fairly  well  supplied  with  stable  and 


chemical  manures  by  top-dressing  as 
needed  througbout  the  season.  If  not 
allowed  to  seed  Dahlias  will  continue 
blooming  as  long  as  nourishment  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  needs  of  the  plant  is  sup¬ 
plied.  Many  seedlings  of  Twentieth 
Century  have  been  raised,  some  of  which 
exceed  it  in  size  and  symmetrical  out¬ 
line,  while  differing  in  color.  Leone  is 
pure  white  with  a  faint  blush  band,  and 
Pink  Century  is  very  large,  pale  rosy 
pink  in  color.  These  last  varieties  have 
not  yet  been  generally  disseminated. 

Fine  Show  and  Fancy  Varieite.s. — 
Probably  over  4,000  Dahlia  varieties 
have  been  named  during  the  garden 
evolution  of  the  plant,  and  new  ones  are 
constantly  being  brought  forward,  only 
to  be  soon  lost  to  cultivation.  A  few 
kinds,  however,  are  so  widely  appreciat¬ 
ed  that  they  form  standards  and  are 
needed  in  every  collection.  By  far  the 
greatest  number  of  varieties  belong  to 
the  old  Show  or  double  self-colored  and 
Fancy  or  striped  and  blotched  sections. 
There  is  also  a  numerous  small  flowered 
class  known  as  Pompon,  repeating  in 
miniature  the  perfections  of  Show  and 
Fancy  kinds.  Some  of  the  best  large 
double  varieties  are  A.  D.  Livoni,  soft 
pink,  quilled  petals;  Storm  King,  pure 
white;  Queen  of  Yellows,  clear  golden 
yellow;  Model  of  Perfection,  rosy  laven¬ 
der;  Crimson  Ball,  deep  crimson;  Hon¬ 
est  John,  deep  maroon;  Le  Phare,  scar¬ 
let;  Pink  Dandy,  bright  pink.  Pompons. 
Klein  Domitia,  salmon;  Snowclad, 
white;  Sunshine,  bright  scarlet:  Yellow 
Bird,  creamy  yellow;  Daybreak,  blush, 
white. 

Tjie  Collarette  Dahlia.— This  is  a 
much-praised  novelty  consisting  of  sin¬ 
gle  flowers  of  some  dark  shade  having 
a  frill  or  collar  of  short  white  or  light 
tinted  rays  inside  the  guard  petals  and 
next  to  the  yellow  disk.  The  effect  is 
very  striking  when  there  is  a  suitable 
contrast  in  colors.  Only  two  varieties. 
President  Viger,  blood  red  and  white, 
and  Joseph  Goujon,  orange  red  and 
canary  yellow,  have  been  generally  suc¬ 
cessful.  Seeds  of  Collarette  Dahlias 
sent  out  by  famous  European  seedsmen 
proved  entirely  unreliable  when  grown 
on  the  Rural  Grounds  the  past  two  sea¬ 
sons,  producing  only  ordinary  single  va¬ 
rieties  with  no  trace  of  the  peculiar 
light  collar.  Plants  of  the  named  kinds 
mentioned,  propagated  from  cuttings  or 
tubers,  however,  perfectly  reproduce  the 
parents  and  are  very  pleasing. 

A  Big  Dahlia  Far.m.— One  of  the 
world’s  largest  Dahlia  growers  is  W.  P. 
Peacock,  Atco,  N.  J.  Years  ago  he  an¬ 
ticipated  its  present  wide  popularity, 
and  having  land  eminently  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  plant,  began  its  cultivation 
in  a  modest  way,  increasing  his  output 
as  the  market  widened  until  the  past 
season  over  80  acres  were  planted  to  a 
collection  of  quite  1,000  varieties.  A  few 
hundred  kinds,  the  cream  of  the  world’s 
product,  are  grown  in  quantity  to  supply 
dealers,  the  others  for  the  use  of  fan¬ 
ciers  and  specialists.  From  100,000  to 
150,000  cut  blooms  are  shipped  daily  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  to  various  markets,  go¬ 
ing  as  far  north  as  Boston  and  west  to 
Chicago,  and  single  orders  for  tubers 
from  seedsmen  reach  as  high  as  72,000. 
In  order  to  ship  the  blooms  to  best  ad¬ 
vantage  the  cutting  force  is  obliged  to 
hustle  out  In  the  fields  by  4  A.  M.,  in 
semi-darkness,  amid  drenching  dews. 
They  grow  so  tired  of  the  work  as  the 
days  shorten  that  the  first  frost  sufficient 
to  check  blooming  is  heartily  welcomed. 
Beside  the  trade  in  cut  flowers  and  roots 
over  1,000,000  cutting  plants  are  grown 
and  shipped  during  the  early  months  of 
the  year.  For  this  purpose  a  consider¬ 
able  range  of  glass  is  maintained,  which 
is  utilized  at  other  times  for  root  stor¬ 
age  and  carnation  growing. 

Striking  the  Cuttings.— Dahlias  root 
freely  from  cuttings  made  of  growing 
wood  at  almost  any  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment,  but  young  shoots  having  two  or 
more  pairs  of  leaves  make  the  best 
plants.  The  tubers  for  forcing  are  pack¬ 
ed  in  shallow  trays,  taking  ci»re  they  do 
not  touch,  covered  with  two  or  three 
inches  of  light  soil,  and  placed  on  the 
greenhouse  benches  in  a  temperature 
approximating  60  degrees,  early  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  As  fast  as  the  sprouts  have  made 
three  or  four  pairs  of  leaves  they  are 
cut,  neatly  trimmed  and  dibbled  in  pure 
sand  in  the  propagating  bench,  where  a 
bottom  heat  of  65  degrees  is  maintained. 
They  root  in  about  two  weeks  and  are 
then  potted  off  and  kept  in  cooler  houses 
until  sold,  or  later  planted  out.  They 
make  good  specimens  under  stimulating 
culture,  and  are  often  preferred  to  roots 
or  clumps. 

Growing  Dahlias  Wholesale.— The 
soil  about  Atco,  .as  in  large  areas  of 
southern  New  Jersey,  is  mainly  fine 
white  sand — the  remains  of  old  ocean 
beaches.  It  is  easily  worked,  and  can 
be  made  productive  by  judicious  man¬ 
agement  for  an  extensive  range  of  crops. 
Nothing  could  be  more '  suitable  for 


v/holesale  Dahlia  culture,  for  with  suffi¬ 
cient  fertilization  strong  plants  and  vig¬ 
orous  medium- weight  roots  are  grown 
with  a  minimum  of  labor.  About  20  car¬ 
loads  of  manure  and  ?1,500  worth  of 
chemical  fertilizers  are  annually  needed 
to  keep  the  soil  in  the  right  condition. 
In  May  the  fields  are  plowed  and  fined 
in  the  usual  way  for  field  crops,  the 
stable  manure  being  well  worked  in  at 
the  rate  of  12  to  20  tons  an  acre,  and 
marked  out  in  furrows  3V2  feet  apart. 
The  tubers  or  plants  are  set  18  to  24 
inches  apart.  The  tubers,  divided  from 
the  clumps  so  that  each  retains  an  “eye” 
or  sprout,  are  dropped  in  the  trench  like 
potatoes  and  covered  with  the  plow, 
while  plants  are  set  like  tomatoes  or 
peppers.  The  chemicals  are  worked  in 
the  drill  or  used  as  top-dressings  later 
on.  Cultivation  is  by  horse  and  hand 
tools  precisely  similar  to  potato  fields 
until  the  plants  branch  too  freely  to  al¬ 
low  passage  between  the  rows.  Flower 
cutting  for  market  begins  in  August, 
and  tuber  harvest  as  soon  as  growth  is 
checked  by  frost. 

Storing  the  Roots. — The  tuber 
clumps  are  throwui  out  by  the  plowL 
choosing  clear  dry  weather  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible.  A  boy  follow's  the  plow  and 
shakes  the  roots  free  of  loose  soil.  An¬ 
other,  with  a  tree  pruner,  cuts  the  stalks 
close  to  the  clump.  When  fairly  dried 
off  peach  baskets  reenforced  with  a 
strong  wire  hoop  are  distributed,  into 
which  the  clumps  are  counted.  When 
full  a  label  is  marked  with  name  of  va¬ 
riety  and  number  of  clumps  contained^ 
and  stuck  in  topmost  root  of  each  bas¬ 
ket.  thus  keeping  a  perfect  tally  as  the 
baskets  are  hauled  to  storage.  A  root 
cellar,  100x16  feet,  excavated  six  feet  in 
the  ground  and  divided  into  innumerable 
bins,  is  filled  from  floor  to  roof,  and  the 
space  under  all  greenhouse  benches, 
which  are  built  unusually  high  to  gain 
space,  is  also  utilized.  Dahlia  tubers 
keep  wmll  undei  ordinary  frost-free  con¬ 
ditions,  but  come  through  more  plump 
and  lively  if  the  storage  is  reasonably 
( ool  and  moist.  Much  labor  is  needed, 
and  there  is  considerable  expense  inci¬ 
dent  to  running  a  Dahlia  farm,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  a  satisfactory 
business  in  the  present  state  of  public 
demand.  w.  v.  e. 


Tuttle’s  Elixir 


Cures  all  species  of  lame- 
ness,  curds,  splints,  con¬ 
tracted  cord,  thrush,  etc. 
in  horses.  Equally  good 
for  internal  use  in  colic, 
distemper, foun  der, pneu¬ 
monia,  etc.  Satisfaction 
or  money 
refunded.  Used  and 


endorsed  by  Adams  Express  Company. 

TUTTLE’S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  Cures  rheumatlsnl,  sprains, 
bruises,  etc.  Killsjpain  instantly.  Our  100-page 
book,  “Veterinary  Experience”  FflEE. 

Df.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bewar*  of  lo-c&Ued  Elixirs — bob*  genuine  but  Tattle’s. 
^TOid  all  blistam ;  they  oflero&ly  temporaryrellef  if  any. 


NEWTON’S  HeBTe,  Cough,  Dft*i 
temper  and  Indi^stlon  Cure* 
A  veterinary  speoilio  for  wind, 
throat  and  stomach  troubUs. 
Strong  rscommewds,  $1.00  per 
can.  Dealers.  Mail  or  Ex.  paid. 

Newton  Horse  Remedy  Co*. 

Toledo,  Ohio. 


HaXe  Your  Spare  Time  Count 

by  taking  our 

Correspondence  Course 

in  Horticulture  under  Prof. 
Liberty  II.  Buiiey  of  Cornell 
University.  Treats  of  Vegetable 
Gardening,  Fruit  Growing,  Flori¬ 
culture  and  the  Ornamentation  of 
Grounds.  We  also  offer  a  course 
in  Modern  Asrl^^ulture  under 
Prof.  Brooks  of  Mass.  Agri- 
cultu^l  College.  Full  Commer¬ 
cial, ^Normal  and  Academlo 

departments.  Tuition  nominal.  Tdxt>books 
JVes  to  our  students.  Catalogue  and 
particulars  frt€,  "Writs  to-day, 

he  Home  Oorrespondeuee  School* 
HepL  18 1  Springdeld,  Hass. 


GOMBAULT’S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive  cure  for 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  HUMAN  KEMEDY  for  Hheii- 
mntiam,  Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it 

Is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Canstic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction .  Price  $  1 .  SO 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex¬ 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  its 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo¬ 
nials,  etc.  Address 

THE  LAWRENCE-VILLIilS  COlPiNT,  CleTeland,  Ohio. 

"PciinkiUM 

The  world-known  household  remedy  for  cuts, 
burns,  bruises — coughs,  colds,  sore  throat. 

i 

i 

1  Constant  Force 

on  the  nozzle,  a  fine  spray  and  thor-  M 
ough  agitating  of  the  mixture,  all  g 
1  from  driving  along  the  orchard  row,  with  ■ 

WALLACE’S  1 
POWER  SPRAYER  B 

1  fits  any  wagon  gear  aud  attaches  ■ 

1  A  shape  supply  tank.  Saves  25%  ■ 

1  ut  liquid  and  half  the  labor  of  ■ 

1  operating.  High  pressure  ■ 

1  through  compressed  air —  ■ 

1  enough  to  keep  two  ■ 

1  ...Q.  4  point  Vci’morel  1 

1  nozzles  go-  ■ 

t>nly  ■ 
hand  work  ■ 
is  directing  ■ 

nozzles.  ■ 

Write  for  free  booklet  7  .  ■ 

1  WALLACE  MACHINERY  CO.  ■ 

1  Champaign,  III.  ■ 

o 

brings  fruitsand  flowers.  We  make 
the  right  appliances.  Special  adapta- 
tion  to  every  need. 

hand,  bucket,  barrel  knap- 

SACK  and  POWER  SPRAYERS. 

Hi  20Btjl68.  Nozzles,  bo6e,attAchment8,furmulaS) 

Br\A  everysprAyiDgacceBsur/.  ^Vrite  forfreecatftlog. 

The  Darning  Co.,  Salem,  O. 

Western  Agents,  JJemon  ^  I/ubbel if  Chicago, 

READY 
OOFING 

of  US  Direct  aaiS 
Save  Money, 
goods.  Our  prices 
surprise.  Write  us. 
E.  McDonough  &  co. 
C.,  Plttsburgli,  Pa. 


5% 

ON  sunns 
OF  $50, 
UPWARD 

'T'HIS  is  not  a  company  of  financial  “  mag- 
1.  nates”  retaining  the  lion’s  share  of  profits, 
but  one  in  which  small  borrowers  and  small 
lenders  are  mutually  interested.  Let  us  send 
you  full  information  with  testimonials  of  patrons 
— business  and  professional  men,  clergymen, 
etc. — who  have  invested  through  the  company 
for  the  past  five  to  ten  years. 

15  per  cent,  per  annum— quarter 
•'fyx  ly,  by  check.  WiUidiawal  at 
your  plcasnre.and  full  earnings 
P‘'^5d  to  then  fioni  the  day  your 

1  ^  J/c  V  1  funds  were  received. 

Assets . $1,700,000 

$175,000 

Under  New  York  Banking  Department 
Supervision. 

l.\l>U$TniAU  SAV1\4;8  Sc  L.OA\  CO., 

1134  BROADWAY,  NKW  YORK. 

Factory  Loaded  Smokeless  Powder  Shells. 


It’s  not  sentiment  —  it’s  not  the  price  —  that  makes  the 
most  intelligent  and  successful  shots  shoot  Winchester 
Factory  Loaded  Shotgun  Shells.  It’s  the  results  they 
give.  It’s  their  entire  reliability,  evenness  of  pattern  and 
uniform  shooting.  Winchester  “Leader”  shells, load¬ 
ed  with  smokeless  powder,  are  the  best  loaded  shells  on 
the  market.  Winchester  “Repeater”  shells  loaded  with 
smokeless  powder  are  cheap  in  price  but  not  in  quality. 
Try  either  of  these  brands  and  you  will  be  well  pleased.-^ 
Be  sure  to  get  Winchester  Factory  Loaded  shells. 

TtIC  SHELLSTUE  CHAMPIONS  SHOOT. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

An  Invitation.— As  a  good  prelude  to 
Thanksgiving  I  received  the  following 
letter  from  a  friend  in  Utah: 

“After  noting  the  struggies  of  the  Hope 
Farm  man  for  a  good  while,  I  think  that 
you  wouid  better  take  a  vacation  during 
next  farming  season  and  come  on  here  to 
the  Pacific  slope,  and  sojourn  a  season 
with  the  rain  makers  (irrigators)  in  this 
land  of  sunshine.  You  could  then  easily 
learn  how  to  grow  Alfalfa;  you  would 
also  see  what  a  fine  thing  it  is  to  make 
it  rain  when  you  need  it,  and  be  able  to 
stop  it  when  you  had  got  enough,  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  the  weather  man  or  Provi¬ 
dence  to  stop  when  they  get  ready.” 

It  was  pleasant  to  read  this  kindly  in¬ 
vitation  as  w'e  sat  down  to  supper  the 
night  before  Thanksgiving.  My,  but  it 
was  cold!  We  never  before  had  such 
frost  with  our  turkey.  Outside  the  ground 
was  frozen  solid,  and  the  wind  was  rising 
with  all  the  yeast  that  the  Northwest 
could  put  into  it.  Charlie  and  Philip  had 
been  hauling  stalks  all  day  with  Major 
and  the  Bird.  Hugh  and  Frank  had  taken 
a  load  of  apples  to  Paterson.  It  was  warm 
enough  in  the  house  with  logs  blazing  in 
the  big  stove.  Ida  had  cooked  one  of  her 
famous  Finnish  pies — such  as  they  have 
in  Finland.  It  is  made  of  chopped  meat 
and  onions  and  something  else  baked  like 
an  apple  pje.  It  w'as  a  high  compliment 
to  the  food  of  Fiitland  that  we  finished 
that  pie.  Then  there  were  baked  apples 
and  cream.  Jack  came  home  for  Thanks¬ 
giving,  and  after  supper  he,  with  the  little 
boys,  cracked  nuts  and  all  hands  took  h, 
hand  at  eating  them.  With  a  fat  turkey 
in  the  cellar  and  a  warm  nest  for  every 
living  thing  on  the  farm,  Utah  had  no 
inducements  for  us.  We  wouldn’t  leave 
New  Jersey  on  such  a  night. 

Thanksgiving.— All  hands  were  up  be¬ 
times  the  next  morning,  for  there  is  busi¬ 
ness  about  a  Thanksgiving  ceiebration. 
Jack  is  a  teacher  at  a  boys’  school.  Among 
other  things  he  teaches  the  boys  how  to 
play  football.  He  brought  a  ball  for  our 
boys  and  showed  them  how  to  kick  it. 
If  I  could  only  get  the  little  fellows  to  see 
as  much  fun  in  a  hoe  handle  as  they  do 
in  a  football  there  wouldn’t  be  a  weed  on 
the  farm.  I  spoke  last  week  of  Prof.  Lip- 
man’s  germ  which  will  work  on  rye  or 
turnips  and  thus  obtain  the  energy  needed 
10  take  nitrogen  out  of  the  air.  Let  him 
hunt  for  the  football  germ  w’hich  will  en¬ 
able  a  boj'  to  imagine  he  is  playing  the 
game  while  actually  picking  up  stones  or 
pulling  weeds.  I  will  take  a  dozen  such 
germs  at  a  fair  price. 

'I’hei  steam  engine  was  expected  in  a  day 
or  two  to  saw  wood  and  shred  the  stalks, 
so  Charlie  and  Hugh  hauled  down  a  couple 
of  loads  of  w'ood.  Of  course  I  walked  all 
over  my  young  orchard.  Several  rabbit 
hunters  were  out,  and  I  was  glad  to  see 
them,  for  a  dead  rabbit  gnaws  no  trees. 
The  Hope  Faiun  family  lined  up  15  strong 
at  dinner,  and  there  w’asn’t  much  left  of 
either  the  turkey  or  the  fixings  when  they 
finished.  It  w^as  too  bad,  but  the  Scion 
had  to  leave  the  table  between  turkey  and 
pie  to  rub  his  chilblains!  There  wasn’t 
a  bit  of  alum  in  the  house!  After  dinner 
the  children  begged  me  to  come  out  and 
play  football.  I  ought  to  have  known 
better,  but  finally  we  lined  up  in  the  road. 
After  the  first  run  I  quickly  found  that 
my  wind  is  better  adapted  to  telling  about 
games  of  25  years  ago  than  it  is  playing 
the  game  to-day.  Some  of  our  dignified 
friends  would  surely  have  shaken  their 
wise  old  heads  if  they  could  have  seen 
the  Hope  Farm  man  sitting  on  the  ball 
and  holding  the  entire  “other  side’’  so 
they  couldn’t  run  with  it.  When  a  fleshy 
man’s  breath  gives  out  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  goal  there  isn’t  anything  else  to  do. 
I  pa.ssed  the  ball  back  to  the  Scion  and  he 
ran  witli  it  over  the.,  line.  Instead  of 
“touching  it  down”  as  he  should  have 
done,  he  danced  up  and  down  to  celebrate 
our  victory.  The  result  was  that  the 
other  side  broke  in  on  him,  got  the  ball, 
ran  to  the  other  goal  and  won  the  game. 
I  may  be  too  old  to  play  football  like  an 
expert,  but  I  can  get  as  much  sport  out 
of  it  as  anybody. 

No  use  talking,  Thanksgiving  was  a 
great  day  at  Hope  Farm.  Six  very  tired 
cl'.ildren  tumbled  into  bed  at  night  with 
memories  of  turkey,  football,  pop  corn  and 
open  fire  jumbled  up  into  a  pleasant 
mental  picture.  My  little  girl  came  and 
put  her  hand  on  my  shoulder  as  I  sat 
looking  at  the  fire  and  asked: 

“Father,  are  you  t/lud  it’s  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing?” 

T  was  just  thinking  about  this  Utah 
friend  of  ours  w’ho  wants  us  to  come  out 
into  what  he  thinks  is  a  beautiful  land  of 
sunshine!  Glad?  Yes,  indeed!  There  are 
plenty  of  sad  memories  that  go  with 
Thanksgiving,  and  I  know  people  w’ho  do 
not  like  to  have  the  holiday  come  for  that 
reason.  I  do  not  feel  that  v/ay  about  it. 
for  no  one  has  a  right  to  leave  a  legacy 
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of  sadness  to  the  hopeful  little  folks  to 
whom  the  day  means  so  m*uch. 

Going  Away.— I  presume  that  our  Utah 
friend  and  others  like  him  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  people  who  live  in  the  fog  and 
cold  are  not  willing  to  pull  up  stakes  at 
once  and  rush  to  their  “beautiful  country.” 
’I'he  reason  is  that  there  are  roots  on  the 
stakes  which  surround  a  home.  Just  as 
it  is  with  a  root-pruned  tree,  these  roots 
go  deeper  into  the  soil  when  the  home  is 
made  .under  difficulties.  It  is  often  ea.sy 
for  the  young  to  go  away  from  the  old 
home  to  build  a  new  one.  They  are  home¬ 
sick  at  first,  but  they  get  over  it.  Not  so 
with  those  of  middle  age  who  have  put 
their  best  years  into  the  making  of  a 
home.  When  a  man  has  toiled  and 
struggled  and  put  his  best  work  and  self- 
denial  into  the  soil  I  am  sorry  to  see  him 
put  a  money  valuation  upon  it  and  sell 
out  without  regret.  That  is  why  I  feel 
like  urging  a  farmer  to  stick  to  his  farm 
as  long  as  he  can.  The  best  years  of  his 
life  are  there.  If  he  has  been  careful  and 
thorough  the  best  interest  on  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  his  youth  will  be  paid  by  the 
farm.  I  have  known  men  to  say  that  the 
farm  was  the  grave  of  their  hope  and 
youthful  vigor.  No  more  a  grave  than  is 
the  hole  in  which  we  plant  a  tree.  While 
the  roots  are  out  of  sight  we  know  that 
they  are  still  working  for  us— that  the 
hole  is  not  a  grave  but  a  place  where  the 
most  hopeful  life  goes  on.  When  a  man 
puts  work  into  a  farm  in  this  spirit  and 
sees  as  the  years  go  by,  faith  growing 
surely  into  fulfillment,  you  will  not  be 

able  to  pull  him  aw'ay  from  his  home  with 
a  steam  engine!  A  man  s'nould  stay  where 
his  life’s  work  has  been  done.  Even  if 
that  work  is  so  bad  that  he  is  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  it?  Yes,  because  that  is  all 
the  more  reason  w'hy  he  should  stay  by 
the  evil  root  and  graft  good  upon  it.  I 
will  call  our  L^tah  friend's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  more  creditable  to 
make  Alfalfa  grow  in  New  Jersey  than 
simply  to  let  it  grow  in  Utah.  I  lived  in 
Colorado  once,  and  I  noticed  that  some 
of  the  best  and  most  prosperous  farmers 
often  talked  about  going  back  to  “God’s 
country.”  1  presume  they  meant  the 
tough  old  eastern  farms  where  God  had 
planted  the  best  part  of  them— the  hopes 
and  ambitions  of  early  manhood. 

Subsoiling.— 1  have  the  following  ques¬ 
tion  from  a  New  York  man  who  has  a 
small  farm:  , 

“Will  it  pay  me  to  buy  a  subsoiler  at  $16, 
hire  a  man  and  horse  to  use  it,  and  follow 
the  plowman  through  each  furrow,  break¬ 
ing  the  hardjKin  but  not  mixing  it  with 
the  soil  turned  up  by  the  plow?  My  soil 
is  shallow  and  the  hardpan  lies  near  the 
surface.  I  think  on  most  of  my  land  a 
seven-inch  furrow  reaches  clay.  It  seerns 
to  me  the  problem  is  to  deepen  the  soil  in 
order  that  the  root  growth  of  grass  may 
extend  downward.  Will  Alfalfa  grow  well 
in  such  a  soil  as  mine?” 

I  cannot  figure  any  man’s  profit  for  him. 
There  are  too  many  things  I  know  noth¬ 
ing  about.  Such  land  is  usualiy  helped  by 
subsoiling.  The  plow  does  not  turn  the 
clay  up,  but  breaks  it  open  and  lets  air, 
water  and  sun  into  it.  By  subsoiling  such 
land  you  Vv^ill  deepen  the  feeding  ground 
for  the  roots,  double  the  water-holding 
capacity  of  the  soil,  and  slowly  deepen 
the  top  or  dark-colored  soil.  'I'here  would 
be  no  use  in  sowing  Alfalfa  on  such  land 
unless  you  did  subsoil  it.  for  the  hardpan 
would  stop  root  growth.  The  price  men¬ 
tioned  is  too  high  for  a  one-horse  plow, 
and  we  have  little  faith  in  one-horse  af¬ 
fairs,  anvway.  Subsoiling  is  no  one-horse 
job.  To  do  it  right  will  give  two  good 
horses  all  they  want  to  do.  especially  if 
stones  abound,  as  if  often  the  case  in  such 
soils.  1  have  several  fields  in  which  sub¬ 
soiling  would  be  impossible  for  this  rea¬ 
son. 

Woman’s  Work. — Some  of  the  men  folks 
are  inclined  to  make  light  of  the  woman’s 
job,  and  say  •  that  kitchen  tools  and  con¬ 
veniences  should  come  last.  It  i.s  strange 
how  good  men  sometimes  get  off  the  track. 
It  isn’t  always  the  man’s  work  that  en¬ 
dures.  In  our  Sunday  afternoon  walks  the 
'children  and  I  see  some  strange  things, 
l.ast  Spring  in  wandering  t'hrou.gh  the 
woods  at  the  back  of  the  farm  we  found 
two  beautiful  lilac  bushes.  I  wondered 
how  they  could  have  grown  in  that  wilder¬ 
ness.  We  began  to  hunt,  and  soon  found 
a  pile  of  stones  and  a  hole  in  the  ground 
where  a  house  once  stood.  There  was  evi¬ 
dently  a  home  there  once.  It  seems  that 
.vears  ago  a  small  house  stood  in  tl  is 
lonely  place.  A  road,  since  closed,  ran 
past  it.  The  mother  planted  these  lilac 
bushes  in  front  of  her  home.  Reverses  and 
death  came.  The  family  w'as  scattered, 
the  little  home  fell  in,  the  road  was  given 
up,  bushes  and  briars  clogged  up  and  hid 
the  ruins— nothing  of  the  old  home  influ¬ 
ence  was  left  but  the  lilacs.  No  doubt  the 
man  of  the  house  took  pride  in  his  farm 
and  thought  of  what  he  would  leave  be¬ 
hind  him.  He  has  left  nothing.  We  know 
not  to-day  whether  he  ra,lsed  corn  or 
beans— nor  do  we  care.  All  record  of  his 
work  has  been  blotted  out  by  the  wild 
growth  of  the  forest.  His  wife’s  planting 
remains.  The  lilacs  still  bloom  where  the 
old  dooryard  stood.  The  flowers  have  with¬ 
stood  the  forces  that  overwhelmed  the 
man’s  work.  You  gentlemen  may  well 
ponder  before  you  stamp  women’s  work  as 
feeble  and  unenduring.  h.  w.  c. 


ANIMAL  MEAL  MAKES  EGGS— Last  fall 
1  bought  a  quantity  of  animal  meal.  At 
first  the  hens  seemed  to  care  nothing  about 
it.  but  they  soon  got  to  like  it.  It  was  not 
long  until  their  combs  assumed  a  bright, 
scarlet  color  and  they  began  to  lay  an  un¬ 
usual  number  of  eggs.  During  the  latter 
part  of  January  the  animal  meal  gave  out., 
and  soon  the  hens  lost  their  appetite,  and 
the  result  was  but  few  eggs.  The  hens 
moped  about  and  it  seemed  that  there  was 
something  ailing  them.  I  bought  another 
quantity  of  Animal  Meal  and  began  feeding  it 
to  them.  Their  appetite  soon  returned  and 
now  they  lay  as  well  as  ever. 

James  B.  Stephens. — Adv. 

Perry  County,  Pa. 


FROM  LAST  TO  FIRST 

People  used  to  take  plain 
cod  liver  oil  for  coughs,  colds, 
throat  an  _l  lung  troubles  after 
other  remedies  had  failed. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  is  the 
modern  idea  of  cod  liver  oil 
— the  first  instead  of  the  last 
resort  when  such  ailments 
appear. 

The  taste  of  the  oil  is  not 
apparent  and  the  oil  itself  is 
partly  digested  —  makes  it 
easy  for  the  stomach.  Scott’s 
Emulsion  is  a  quick,  reliable 
help  at  all  ages. 

We’ll  send  you  a  sample  free  upon  request. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

'‘MEND-A-RIP.” 


DIDOES  ALL  KINDS  OP  LIGHT  AND  HEAVY 
'  STITCHING.  DOES  ALL  KINDS  OP 
LIGHT  AND  HEAVY  RIVETING. 

A  HAND  SEWING 

^NO  RIVETER 
—1  COMBIMCO 

WILL  SAVE  THE  PRICE 
OE  ITSELF  MANY  TIMES  A  YEAR. 
Toshow  itmeans  a  eftle.  Agents  make  from 
^  $3  to  115  a  daj.  One  agent  made  120  the 
first  day,  and  writes  uato  hurry  more  ma¬ 
chines  to  him.  Write  forterms  to  atrenfs. 
0.  Foote  Fonndry  Co.»  Frederlebtown,  Ohio. 


A  HOT  PROPOSITION ! 

To  introduce  our  Ball-Bearing  Stool  Forges, 

Malleable  Iron  Vises  and  Blacksmith  Tools 

for  farmers’  use  we  will  make  special  prices. 

Ship  on  approval.  Prepay  the  freight.  Write 
today  for  special  offer.  We’ll  save  you 
money.  Diplomas  from  Iowa,  Nebraska  and 
Kansas  State  Fairs.  ‘ 

C.  R.  Harper  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  123,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 


No  Smoke  House.  Smoke  meat  with 
KRAUSERS’  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  delicious  flavor. 
Oheaper^clesner  than  old  way.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  E.  Kraaser  dt  Bro.,  Milton,  Pa. 


EXCEL  GRINDING  MILLS. 

The  Mill  that  excels  them  all.  Best 
for  the  farmer.  Grinds  6  to  25  bushels 
per  hour  of  ear  corn  or  grain  of  any 
kind,  bone, shell,  etc.,  with  from  1  to  8 
horse-power.  Makes  best  feed  and  good 
meal.  Furnished  with  or  without 
crusher.  We  have  larger  mills  for 
every  purpose.  Write  forCatalogue  E, 
Wo  pay  the  freight. 

Excel  Manufacturing  Co., 
116  Liberty  Street,  New  York 


20  YEARS  SUCCESS 

Here  is  a  man  who  has  used  our  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure  for  over  20  years  with  entire 
success.  Your  experience  would  be 
the  same  if  you  but  tried  it. 

Fulton,  Oregon,  Feb.  10,  1903. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co., 

Gentlemen: — Will  you  please  send  mo  your 
book  “A  Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  his  Dis¬ 
eases.”  1  have  used  your  Kendall’s  Spavin 
Cure  for  over  twenty  years  and  know  of  no 
better  Irnimenl  for  man  or  beast.  Have  also 
used  one  of  your  books  until  it  Is  worn  out. 

Very  truly  yours, 

F.  J.  NELSON. 

It  Is  on  absolutely  reliable  remedy  for  Spavins, 
Splints,  Curbs,  Ringbones,  etc.  Removes  the  bunch 
and  leaves  no  scar.  Price  SI;  six  for  S5.  As  a  lini¬ 
ment  for  family  use  it  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  drug¬ 
gist  for  KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  CURE,  also  “A  Treat* 
Ise  on  fho  Horse,"  the  book  free,  or  address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURG  FALLS,  VT. 


Iln  A  Barn 

rand  many  other  places 
on  the  farm  such  as 
tlie  feedroom,  dairy 
bam,  horse  stable, 
etc.  you  will  get  great 
satisfaction  from  a 
good  stationary  light. 
The  best  you  can  get  is  a 

DIETZ 

Search  Light. 

'  It  is  strong, clear  and  steady, 
fully  up  to  electric  light  for 
your  uses.  Perfectly  safe 
and  most  convenient  for 
using.  'Write  us  for  lan¬ 
tern  book  which  shows  every 
kind  to  choose  from.  Local 
dealer  carries  or  will  send 
for  the  one  you  choose. 

R.  E.  DIETZ 
COMPANY, 

87  Lalght  St.,  New  York. 

Established  18h0. 


DRILL  WELLS 

with  Loomis’  late  improved  machinery  and 
you  can  make  large  profits  on  capital  invested. 
They  are  leaders  in  the  line.  The  most  effec¬ 
tive  and  durable  Well  Drilling  MacUlneg 
In  America.  Address 

lOOMIS  MACHINE  CO.,  TIFFIH,  OHIO. 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers'  Lines. 

Organize  an  exchange  In  your 
community.  Fullpartlcnlarsfnr- 
nlshed.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 

162  Bt.  Clair  Street, 

C*  N.  301.  Cliifi  V  t’jT.ADlDf  O, 


STEVEN 


“Yes,  that  s  what  the  boy  wanted — a 
‘Stevens’  Favorite,  No.  17 — it’s  stamped 
here  on  the  rifle.  He  said  he  would 
rather  have  a  ‘Stevens’  than  anything 
I  could  buy.  It’s  all  right.  I haue  been 
shooting  a  'Stevens'  for  almost  jo  years 
and  it  has  never  failed  me  yet.” 

We  make  a  specialty  of  these  Rifles  ; 

“Sfovens-Maynard,  Jr.”  $3.00 
“Crack  Shot”  $4.00 

“Favorite”  No.  IT,  $6.00 

Send  for  Our  Free  Book 


of  128  pages  which  tells  about  the  “Stevens” 
— gives  pictures  and  prices.  Contains  inter¬ 
esting  articles  on  Hunting,  Fishing,  Canoe¬ 
ing,  Target  Shooting,  etc. 


PUZZLE 


A  Clever  Rifle  Puzzle  will 
be  mailed  postpaid  for  4c 
in  stamps.  It  is  lotsjof  fun — “easy  when 
you  know  how” — but  everyone  can’t  solve 
it.  Can  you?  Try  it  and  see. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  the  “Stevens”  and 
don’t  be  misled — insist  on  getting  our 
goods.  If  you  cannot  obtain  them,  let 
us  know  and  we  will  ship  direct,  ex¬ 
press  prepaid,  upon  receipt  0/  Price}^ 


J.  Stevens  Arms  and  Tool  Co., 775  Main  St.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  Ss.  6(1.,  or  8^  marks,  or  10%  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  ana  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trilling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  12,  1903. 


A  Color  Supplement. 

Next  week  every  subscriber  will  receive  with  his 
paper  a  supplement  in  the  shape  of  a  picture  in  seven 
colors  of  the  new  Crimson  Rambler  rose  Philadelphia. 
The  Woman  and  Home  Department  will  tell  you  next 
week  how  it  can  be  framed  so  as  to  preserve  it  and 
make  a  pretty  picture.  The  rose  will  be  sent  to  sub¬ 
scribers  for  the  coming  year.  The  publisher,  on  page 
861,  makes  a  suggestion  to  use  a  subscription  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.  with  the  rose  as  a  Christmas  present.  A  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  rose  will  also  be  sent  such  subscribers.  In 
the  free  distribution  of  this  rose  subscribers  benefit 
in  the  material  production  of  the  Rural  Grounds  as 
well  as  in  the  information  acquired  in  the  work. 

n 

We  begin  this  week  a  discussion  of  a  subject  that 
is  dear  (expensive)  to  the  hearts  of  fruit-tree  buyers — 
“substitution.”  The  nurserymen  will  have  the  first 
chance.  We  have  readers  who  say  that  a  nurseryman 
has  no  more  right  to  “substitute”  one  variety  for  an¬ 
other  than  a  grocer  or  a  butcher  or  a  hardware  dealer 
has  to  take  our  money  and  then  give  us  something 
which  we  do  not  want  but  which  he  calls  “just  as 
good.”  We  shall  see  what  the  nurserymen  have  to 
say  to  that. 

The  hardware  dealers  are  being  flooded  with  cir¬ 
culars  urging  them  to  oppose  any  effort  to  give  the 
people  a  parcels  postage.  We  ,do  not  understand  why 
hardware  dealers  should  be  picked  out  in  this  way 
to  help  fight  this  needed  measure,  and  we  hope  they 
will  see  the  wolf’s  teeth  behind  the  lamb’s  hide.  They 
need  not  be  afraid  that  the  “department  store”  will 
send  a  stove  or  a  furnace  by  mail  as  a  “parcel.”  The 
size  and  weight  of  these  parcels  will  be  limited.  Back 
of  all  these  efforts  to  head  off  the  parcels  post  you 
will  find  the  big  express  companies. 

• 

The  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers  will  meet  at 
Geneva  on  January  6-7.  This  meeting  will  be  of  more 
than  ordinary  importance.  As  is  well  known,  this  is 
a  business  association.  Its  members  discuss  not  only 
methods  of  growing  crops  and  cultivating  the  soil,  but 
the  business  side  of  fruit  selling  and  other  public  mat¬ 
ters  which  concern  farmers.  This  year  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  important  public  questions  which  call  for  public 
discussion.  Every  farmer  in  the  State  who  has  a  fruit 
tree  growing  on  his  farm  might  well  go  to  Geneva 
and  talk  over  the  situation.  Numbers  count  at  such  a 
gathering.  New  York  fruit  growing  is  a  great  indus¬ 
try,  and  nothing  but  a  great  crowd  can  truly  repre¬ 
sent  it. 

* 

Some  country  communities  have  been  much  annoyed 
by  people  who  sell  liquor  under  what  is  known  as  a 
“Government  license.”  There  are  many  rural  places 
where  the  local  sentiment  is  so  strongly  opposed  to 
liquor  selling  that  no  saloon  doing  business  under  a 
State  license  would  be  permitted.  Residents  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  enforce  strict  prohibition  of  the  traffic  in 
liquors.  It  often  happens  that  in  such  a  community 
some  one  obtains  an  internal  revenue  license  from  the 
United  States  Government  and  thus,  to  a  large  extent, 
overrides  the  expressed  desire  of  a  large  majority  of 
the  people.  A  bill  now  before  the  United  States  Sen¬ 
ate  seeks  to  help  in  such  conditions.  It  provides  that 
no  one  shall  receive  a  “Government”  license  who  can¬ 
not  show  a  license  issued  by  the  State  or  local  au¬ 
thorities.  Thus  in  a  place  where  a  “local  option”  vote 


or  sentiment  had  decided  that  no  liquors  are  to  be 
sold  it  would  be  impossible  for  some  dealer  to  defy 
public  sentiment  as  is  now  frequently  done.  This  bill 
seems  to  us  fair.  It  should  be  passed  as  a  just  tem¬ 
perance  measure  which  will  do  much  to  relieve  some 
excellent  country  neighborhoods  from  the  curse  of  a 
low  groggery. 

* 

Some  weeks  ago  Henry  Field,  of  Iowa,  told  of  rais¬ 
ing  677  bushels  of  potatoes  on  an  acre.  They  netted 
27  cents,  which  gave  $165.79  for  the  acre.  Now  comes 
F.  M.  P.,  of  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  who  tells  us  on  page 
860  how  he  grew  375  bushels  on  an  acre.  These  pota¬ 
toes  would  bring  50  cents  at  the  car.  This  would 
make  $187.50  for  one  acre.  F.  M.  P.  is  able  to  get  more 
than  this,  as  the  potatoes  are  good  enough  for  seed, 
and  the  acre  will  bring  $375  at  least.  If  our  western 
friends  could  bring  their  rich  soil  closer  to  the  eastern 
markets  there  would  be  more  in  farming  for  them. 
Our  eastern  farmers  are  better  able  to  get  closer  to  a 
strong  soil  than  the  westerners  are  to  get  closer  to 
the  markets. 

* 

Some  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  selection 
of  a  log  cabin  for  the  Maine  building  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition  boldly  say  that  hunting  and  fishing  are  the 
chief  Maine  attractions.  They  want  to  get  people  to 
come  to  the  State  to  shoot  and  fish  and  drop  some 
money  in  the  pockets  of  the  landlords.  The  forests  of 
Maine  do  not  need  all  this  advertising.  What  the 
State  needs  is  encouragement  for  those  whose  homes 
are  there  and  who  cultivate  her  soil.  Maine  apples 
are  in  a  class  by  themselves.  Every  other  State  in 
the  same  latitude  has  hunting  grounds,  but  where 
can  you  equal  the  color  and  flavor  which  Nature  packs 
into  a  Maine  apple?  Maine  had  a  chance  to  go  out 
into  the  home  of  Ben  Davis  and  make  him  ashamed 
of  his  own  family.  The  most  striking  “Maine  build¬ 
ing”  would  be  a  modern  farmhouse  with  apples  from 
cellar  to  garret  Give  the  “sportsmen”  a  rest — they 
need  it — but  give  the  world  apples. 

• 

The  recent  death  of  Antoine  Crozy  removes  one  who 
has  done  much  to  beautify  the  world  he  lived  in,  and 
whose  work  is  admired  by  many  who  never  even  heard 
his  name.  He  was  one  of  the  most  famous  of  French 
hybridizers,  his  work  of  late  years  being  devoted 
chiefly  to  Gannas.  He  originated  many  standard  va¬ 
rieties,  and  though  we  must  not  overlook  the  earnest 
and  conscientious  work  of  Ganna  hybridizers  in  our 
own  country,  such  as  Antoine  Wintzer  and  others, 
American  flower  lovers  owe  a  great  debt  to  M.  Grozy. 
In  addition  to  his  work  upon  Gannas,  he  worked  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  Dahlias,  Phloxes,  poppies,  pinks,  carna¬ 
tions,  and  a  variety  of  other  garden  flowers.  Former¬ 
ly  at  Lyons,  France,  he  spent  the  later  years  of  his  life 
at  Hyeres,  on  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  genial  cli¬ 
mate  is  especially  favorable  to  the  work  of  the  hybrid¬ 
izer.  M.  Grozy’s  services  to  horticulture  were  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  French  government,  which  honored  him 
with  the  dignity  of  Officier  du  Merite  Agricole,  and  he 
leaves  behind  him  a  lasting  monument  of  character 
and  achievement. 

Some  of  the  women  who  write  articles  on  so-called 
“household  economy”  for  the  magazines  might  well 
be  muzzled.  Not  long  ago  one  of  them  began  a  cru¬ 
sade  against  potatoes  and  baked  beans.  Another 
makes  all  manner  of  sport  of  salt  pork  and  bacon, 
while  a  fresh  one  now  comes  forward  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  eggs  should  not  be  eaten  freely.  These  good 
women  surely  have  never  lived  on  a  farm,  or  they 
would  know  better  than  to  condemn  potatoes,  pork, 
beans  and  eggs — four  staple  articles  of  farm  food.  If 
they  could  leave  their  comfortable  chairs  for  a  time 
and  get  out  into  the  cold  at  the  end  of  a  cross-cut  saw, 
or  at  some  similar  job  they  would  learn  something 
about  diet  which  they  never  can  learn  from  the  study 
of  a  chemist’s  tables.  A  farmer’s  open-air  life  is  such 
that  he  needs  an  abundance  of  starch  and  fat — the  fuel 
elements  in  food — and  potatoes  and  pork  properly 
cooked  supply  these  in  excellent  form.  These  “house¬ 
hold”  editors  would  do  better  to  learn  how  farm  food 
should  be  cooked  and  then  tell  about  it,  rather  than 
to  condemn  useful  food  at  random. 

* 

The  farm  season  of  1903  will  long  be  remembered 
as  a  strange  combination  of  good  and  evil.  The  early 
drought  stunted  crops,  and  the  cold  wet  Summer 
would  not  let  them  grow.  Then  came  the  long,  mild 
Fall,  which  induced  some  farmers  to  delay  putting 
the  crops  under  cover.  The  “Hon.  John  Frost”  kept 
his  pledge  longer  than  most  of  us  thought  he  could, 
but  the  “old  Jack”  in  him  was  too  much,  and  at 
Thanksgiving  he  came  with  his  friend  snow  and 
caught  thousands  of  bushels  of  apples  piled  in  the  or¬ 
chards,  and  thousands  of  acres  of  corn  unhusked  in 
the  shock.  While  this  has  been  a  hard  and  trying  sea¬ 
son  prices  have  generally  ruled  high,  and  nearly  every 


farmer  has  had  some  crop  that  turned  out  fairly  well. 
The  shortage  of  apple  barrels  has  hurt  growers  in 
western  New  York  and  elsewhere.  This  strange  sea¬ 
son  has  upset  a  good  many  calculations.  We  have  in 
years  past  denounced  the  methods  of  an  Ohio  nursery 
firm  which  sold  so-called  “new”  varieties  of  peaches 
at  an  extravagant  price.  A  number  of  orchards  of 
these  varieties  were  planted,  but  they  were  so  late  that 
not  until  this  year  have  they  ripened  more  than  a  few 
specimens.  This  year  the  frost  held  off  so  long  that 
some  of  these  orchards  produced  a  large  crop,  which 
sold  at  high  prices,  since  all  other  peaches  were  gone. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  owners  of  these  orchards  will 
ever  live  to  see  another  season  when  the  trees  will 
bear,  but  we  believe  in  giving  the  devil  his  due, 
though  he  seldom  pays  the  dues  which  belong  to 
others! 

* 

Definite  facts  about  the  frauds  in  the  Post  Office 
Department  are  at  last  made  public.  It  seems  that  for 
several  years  past  a  gang  of  scoundrels  have  been 
taking  advantage  of  their  public  positions  to  rob  the 
Government.  Most  people  have  supposed  that  this 
Department  was  comparatively  clear  from  corruption. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  as  evidence  of  what  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  do  with  other  public  utilities,  like  the 
telegraph,  telephone  or  express  service.  It  evidently 
needs  a  thorough  cleaning  out,  and  every  rogue  who 
has  had  a  hand  in  Uncle  Sam’s  pocket  should  be  put 
behind  the  bars.  President  Roosevelt  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement,  with  which  every  honest  man  will 
agree; 

In  the  last  resort  good  laws  and  good  administration 
alike  must  rest  upon  the  broad  basis  of  sound  public 
opinion.  A  dull  public  conscience,  an  easygoing  acqui¬ 
escence  in  corruption,  infallibly  means  debasement  in 
public  life,  and  such  debasement  in  the  end  means  the 
ruin  of  free  institutions.  Self-government  becomes  a 
farce  if  the  representatives  of  the  people  corrupt  others 
or  are  themselves  corrupted.  Freedom  is  not  a  gift 
which  wdll  tarry  long  in  the  hands  of  the  dishonest  or 
of  those  so  foolish  or  so  Incompetent  as  to  tolerate  dis¬ 
honesty  in  their  public  servants.  Under  our  system  all 
power  comes  from  the  people,  and  all  punishment  rests 
ultimately  with  the  people.  The  toleration  of  the  wrong, 
not  the  exposure  of  the  wrong,  is  the  real  offence. 

The  President  must  understand,  however,  that  the 
people  fully  know  the  difference  between  words  and 
deeds.  We  do  not  talk  weeds  out  of  a  cornfield — the 
hoe  beats  the  tongue  at  such  work.  These  things  can¬ 
not  be  cured  by  talking  about  them.  They  must  be 
cut  out,  and  each  cut  will  let  the  blood  out  of  a  poli¬ 
tician,  who  will  never  forget  the  wound.  This  “graft,” 
or  selling  the  power  of  public  office  for  private  gain, 
is  the  most  corrupting  feature  of  modern  society. 
Every  “grafter”  high  or  low  should  be  grafted  on  to  a 
chain  gang  and  kept  there.  The  common  people  of 
this  country  will  watch  President  Roosevelt’s  course 
in  this  matter  with  interest 


BREVITIES. 

liME  is  money  you  spend,  not  earn  it,  when  you  loaf. 

Who  will  agree  to  return  all  “Government  seeds”  this 
year? 

One  place  where  we  want  a  hard  face  and  a  hard 
heart  is  on  the  road. 

Unhappily  gray  hairs  on  the  head  do  not  always  mean 
gray  matter  inside  it. 

Some  men  are  forced  to  pay  special  taxes  because  they 
will  not  pay  special  attention. 

Notice  how  the  apple  buyers  in  the  Hood  River  Valley, 
page  850,  apply  partial  prohibition  to  the  Ben  Davis 
apple! 

The  wagon  tongue  steadies  a  team  of  horses,  but  a 
wagging  tongue  takes  all  the  steadiness  out  of  a  team 
of  humans. 

At  every  horticultural  meeting  this  year  some  expert 
should  show  how  to  make  the  lime  and  sulphur  wash 
with  caustic  potash. 

Some  of  the  papers  call  our  new  brothers  on  the  Isth¬ 
mus  Panamanians,  and  some  call  them  Panamans.  How 
about  the  Pana-womans? 

What  about  the  fellows  who  “kick”  whether  there  is 
cause  or  not  so  as  to  get  more  out  of  it?  We  believe  In 
kicking  the  kicking  habit  out  of  them. 

It  is  reported  that  Chicago  restaurant  keepers  will  re¬ 
fuse  to  serve  potatoes  free  with  meat  orders.  That  will 
make  some  difference  in  the  potato  trade. 

The  trouble  about  letting  most  men  have  “a  finger  In 
the  pie”  Is  that  they  want  to  push  the  whole  hand  in 
after  It — and  the  pie  isn’t  large  enough. 

Farmers  near  New  York  complain  of  the  usual  epi¬ 
demic  of  chicken-stealing,  which  begins  every  year  about 
Thanksgiving.  What  precautions  do  you  take  to  make 
your  henhouse  secure  against  marauders? 

Among  arguments  in  favor  of  the  mule,  which  may  be 
added  to  those  given  on  page  862,  Is  the  fact  that  In  war¬ 
fare  the  mule  forms  a  staple  article  of  food,  while  a 
cut  from  the  most  expensive  automobile  possesses  few 
culinary  attractions. 

That  Illinois  farmer  on  first  page,  who  alludes  to  nut¬ 
megs,  means,  of  course,  nutmeg  melons,  the  contraction 
used  being  a  common  term  In  many  localities,  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  American  farmers  in  our  tropical  pos¬ 
sessions  may  not  be  raising  real  Simon-pure  nutmegs  be¬ 
fore  many  years  are  over. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— Thirteen  miners  were  killed  and  great 
damage  w'as  done  by  an  accidental  explosion  of  gas  No¬ 
vember  24  in  Coal  Mine  No.  20  at  Bonanza,  Ark.  When 
the  explosion  occurred  there  were  about  175  men  in  the 
various  shafts.  All  escaped  without  injury  except  the 
13.  The  force  of  the  explosion  was  terrific,  and  timbers 
were  torn  from  the  walls  of  the  passages  for  several 

hundred  yards . About  $30,000  worth  of  purebred 

cattle  on  the  way  to  the  fat  stock  show  of  Chicago  were 
slaughtered  in  a  railway  wreck  at  Crown  Point,  Ind., 
November  26.  It  was  a  rear  end  collision  on  the  Pan 
Handle  Railroad  and  took  place  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
during  a  blinding  snowstorm,  when  it  was  impossible  for 
the  trainmen  to  see  10  feet  ahead.  A  train  had  stopped 
to  put  off  a  car  and  had  just  sent  back  a  flagman  to 
warn  the  approaching  stock  train.  He  was  too  late,  and 
the  second  train  crashed  into  the  freight  at  full  speed. 

.  .  .  .  The  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Health  met 
at  Butler.  Pa.,  November  28,  to  investigate  the  cause  of 
the  typhoid  epidemic,  which  has  already  attacked  more 
than  1.200  persons.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  mem¬ 
bers  declared  that  the  water  furnished  by  the  Butler 
Water  Company  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  breaking  out  of 
the  disease.  During  the  Summer  the  Boydstown  dam 
of  the  Butler  Water  Company  was  washed  out  by  a  heavy 
storm.  Before  the  new  dam  was  completed,  it  is  alleged 
ihat  the  company  pumped  water  from  the  creek  bed  near 
town,  when  there  were  fever  cases  by  the  score  on  the 
tributaries  of  the  stream,  while  the  people  thought  the 
water  was  coming  from  the  old  dam.  Many  families  are 
in  destitute  circumstances,  the  wage  earners  having  been 

taken  ill . Chained  wrist  to  wrist,  their  clothing 

covered  with  blood  and  dust  and  dirt,  two  beardless  boys, 
Peter  Niedermeier  and  Harvey  Van  Dine,  sat  November 
27  in  the  presence  of  Mayor  Harrison  and  Chief  of  Police 
O’Neil,  of  Chicago,  calmly  confessing  to  their  share  in 
a  three  months’  career  of  crime  which  has  included  eight 
murders,  the  wounding  of  five  others,  and  a  long  series 
of  robberies.  The  two  young  bandits,  neither  of  whom 
is  over  21  years  of  age,  together  with  their  companion, 
Emil  Roeski,  who  is  no  older,  were  captured  near  Liver¬ 
pool,  Ind.,  November  27,  after  a  fight  in  which  they  bat¬ 
tled  against  policemen,  railroad  detectives,  railroad  labor¬ 
ers  and  farmers.  In  this  battle,  which  began  at  a  dug- 
out  in  which  the  boys  had  taken  refuge,  and  continued 
during  their  flight,  T.  J.  Sovea,  a  brakeman  on  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad,  was  killed;  Joseph  Driscoll,  a  detec¬ 
tive  on  the  Chicago  police  force,  was  shot  fatally,  and 
Matthew  Zimmer,  a  detective  on  the  Chicago  police  force, 
was  shot  in  the  head  and  arm.  Niedermeier  was  wound¬ 
ed  in  the  hand  by  bird  shot.  Van  Dine  was  similarly 
injured,  and  sustained  in  addition  a  flesh  wound  in  the 
left  thigh.  Roeski  was  shot  in  the  right  hip.  The  three 
men  were  wanted  by  the  police  for  complicity  in  the 
murders  at  the  car  barns  of  the  Chicago  City  Railroad 
Company  on  August  SO,  when  two  men  were  killed,  a 
third  badly  wounded,  and  $2,250  stolen  from  the  company. 
Gustave  Marx,  who  murdered  Officer  John  Quinn,  of 
Chicago,  November  21,  when  the  policeman  endeavored 
to  place  him  under  arrest,  confessed  after  his  capture 
that  he,  in  company  with  the  three  men,  had  committed 

the  crimes  at  the  car  barns . November  26  four 

firemen  at  Omaha  and  one  at  Cincinnati  were  killed  by 
the  collapse  of  floors  in  burning  buildings.  The  loss  at 

Omaha  was  $300,000  and  at  Cincinnati  $60,000 . 

The  Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y.,  was  destroyed 

by  fire  November  28;  one  man  killed;  loss  $250,000 . 

■Whitecapism  in  Lincoln  County,  Miss.,  which  has  re¬ 
vived  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  November,  has  grown 
much  worse  and  has  resulted  in  the  killing  of  Henry 
Lisle,  a  negro  farmer  of  excellent  reputation.  Several 
Whitecaps  were  arrested  last  Spring,  and  this  and  the 
energetic  efforts  of  Gov.  Longino,  it  was  thought,  had 
suppressed  the  evil,  but  it  has  started  up  worse  than 
ever.  Certain  negroes  were  ordered  to  leave  the  county, 
and  failing  to  do  so  were  visited  at  night  by  a  large  body 
of  armed  Whitecaps  on  horseback.  The  house  of  Eli 
Hilson  was  riddled  with  bullets,  but  no  one  was  killed. 
That  of  Henry  Lisle  at  Green  Grove  was  next  visited  and 
Lisle  was  killed.  The  attack  on  Lisle’s  house  was  the 
second  made  by  the  Whitecaps,  who  visited  it  two  weeks 
before,  ordered  Lisle  to  leave  and  fired  into  the  house. 
He  refused  to  go,  and  the  second  visit  resulted  in  his 
death.  Public  sentiment  in  the  county  is  strongly  against 
the  Whitecappers.  Gov.  Longino  has  promised  to  take 

action  in  the  matter . Seven  hundred  cases  of 

measles  were  reported  in  Plymouth,  a  mining  town  near 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa-  December  1.  There  are  placards  in  over 
three  hundred  houses.  The  health  officers  say  they  are 
unable  to  check  the  epidemic . December  1  re¬ 

ceivers  in  bankruptcy  were  appointed  for  all  the  property 
of  John  Alexander  Dowie  at  Zion  City,  Ill.  Dowie  has 
been  hard  pressed  by  his  creditors,  especially  since  it 
was  announced  that  his  recent  mission  to  New  York  had 
proved  unsuccessful  financially.  Dowie  is  known  to  have 
accumulated  a  large  sum  as  the  head  of  the  Christian 
Catholic  Church.  The  assets  of  the  organization  have 
been  estimated  at  several  million  dollars.  There  was  a 
large  outlay  of  money,  however,  when  Zion  City  was 
started  in  Lake  County.  Dowie  is  said  to  have  much 
money  tied  up  in  the  lace  and  candy  industries  there,  and 
it  was  recently  reported  that  neither  of  these  con¬ 
cerns  was  a  paying  investment.  Dowie’s  differences  with 
the  Stevenson  brothers  over  the  management  of  the  lace 
factory  cost  him  more  than  $100,000.  The  other  suits  re¬ 
cently  begun  In  the  Lake  County  courts  are  said  to  ag¬ 
gregate  a  large  sum.  The  area  of  Zion  City  is  650  acres. 
The  number  of  followers  is  estimated  at  6,000.  The  New 
York  crusade  cost  $280,000.  The  value  of  Zion  City,  esti¬ 
mated,  is  $10,000,000.  The  cost  of  the  site  was  $1,000,000. 
'The  cost  of  lace  factory  was  $500,000;  cost  of  candy  fac¬ 
tory,  $25,000;  cost  of  improvements  in  Zion  City,  $3,000,000. 

ADMINISTRATION.— Postmaster-General  Payne  has 
made  public  a  12,000  word  abstract  of  the  report  of  Fourth 
Assistant  Postmaster-General  Bristow  on  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  Post  Office  Department  scandals,  which  he 
has  been  making  since  last  March.  The  report  Itself  is 
10  times  as  long,  but  the  abstract  purports  to  give  in  as 


lew  words  as  possible  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  in¬ 
spectors,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  “Memorandum”  writ¬ 
ten  by  President  Roosevelt,  in  which  he  comments  upon 
the  facts  set  forth  in  the  report  and  delivers  a  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  corruption  that  has  been  exposed  by  the  Re¬ 
publican  administration,  with  his  personal  characteriza¬ 
tion  of  evil-doing  on  the  part  of  Government  officials. 
The  President  expresses  regret  that  the  statute  of  limi¬ 
tations  applies  at  the  expiration  of  three  years  from  the 
time  of  the  wrongdoing  of  officials,  and  urges  that  the 
time  limit  be  extended  to  at  least  five  years,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Attorney-General.  This  is  generally  taken 
to  mean  that  Heath  would  be  prosecuted  if  the  law  did 
not  operate  to  prevent  it.  One  somewhat  surprising  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  President’s  memorandum  is  his  accusations 
against  Gen.  Tyner,  who  was  summarily  removed  from 
tlie  office  of  Attorney  for  the  Post  Office  Department 
and  who  the  public  has  hitherto  believed  was  the  victim 
of  dishonest  and  designing  subordinates.  The  President, 
however,  says  Tyner  was  knowingly  and  wilfully  cor¬ 
rupt.  He  promises  to  use  every  endeavor  to  convict  the 
indicted  men,  and  in  closing  his  memorandum  uses  this 
phrase:  “The  toleration  of  the  wrong,  not  the  exposure 
of  the  wrong,  is  the  real  offence.”  The  so-called  Tulloch 
charjfes.  relating  chiefly  to  the  lax  methods  employed 
in  the  Department  when  Heath  was  First  Assistant 
Postmaster-General,  are  not  referred  to  in  the  report 
now  made  public.  They  involve  charges  against  the  ac¬ 
counting  officers  of  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  depart¬ 
ments,  accused  not  of  downright  corruption,  but  of  “com¬ 
placency”  in  the  methods  of  Heath  and  other  otticial.s, 
and  they  are  now  being  investigated  by  Charles  J.  Bona¬ 
parte  and  Holmes  Conrad,  the  special  commission  ap¬ 
pointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  President.  The  report 
of  this  commission  will  be  dealt  with  later. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  thirtieth  annual  meeting 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Southern  Illinois  con¬ 
vened  at  Salem  November  24  for  a  two  days’  session. 
There  was  a  fair  attendance  of  horticulturists  from 
Vincennes,  Olney,  Alton,  Carbondale,  Centralia  and  other 
places.  Major  Tweed  delivered  the  address  of  welcome, 
and  the  response  was  by  the  president  of  the  Society,  J. 
W.  Stanton,  of  Richview.  The  reports  of  the  officers 
were  made  and  the  various  committees  appointed.  Pro¬ 
fessor  J.  W.  Lloyd,  of  the  State  Experiment  Station, 
made  a  talk  on  marketing  the  muskmelon.  and  A.  V. 
Schormerpour  on  marketing  fruits. 

'i'he  thirty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Northern 
Illinois  Horticultural  Association  was  held  at  Rockford 
on  December  9  and  10. 

November  18  Commissioner  Kracke  pressed  a  case 
against  a  wholesale  butter  dealer  in  New  York  for  sell¬ 
ing  renovated  butter  to  a  retailer  as  creamery,  the  re¬ 
tailer  being  quite  innocent  of  the  deception.  The  whole¬ 
saler  was  fined  $100.  Another  case  pressed  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  was  a  wagon  peddler  from  Jersey  City,  who 
sold  oleo  on  Staten  Island  as  bargains  in  creamery  but¬ 
ter.  As  it  was  his  first  offense,  and  the  peddler  prom¬ 
ised  to  quit  the  business,  he  was  fined  $50. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Colorado  State  Horticultural 
Society  waa  held  at  Denver  November  30— December  2. 

Farmers  representing  10  Western  States  gathered  in 
Chicago  December  1  to  discuss  a  plan  of  merging  their 
local  bodies  into  a  National  organization,  with  a  view 
to  securing  better  prices  for  products.  W.  F.  Hendricks, 
president  of  an  organization  in  Oklahoma  and  southern 
Kansas,  said  that  his  society  had  20,000  members  and 
was  anxious  to  affiliate  with  any  national  body  that 
would  benefit  the  agriculturists.  L.  B.  Day  described  a 
plan  of  farmers  operating  their  own  elevators,'  a  plan 
which  has  been  in  successful  operation  in  Nebraska  for 
several  years.  The  farmers,  he  explained,  subscribe  for 
elevator  stock,  and  when  sufficient  funds  for  a  new  ele¬ 
vator  are  secured,  work  on  the  structure  is  begun.  Other 
speakers  were  John  Ames,  of  Wisconsin,  and  Robert 
Lindbloom. 

The  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Agriculture  will  hold 
its  annual  mid- Winter  meeting  at  Middletown,  December 
15-17.  An  extensive  programme  has  been  prepared,  and 
a  number  of  well-known  speakers  will  be  present. 


REASONS  FOR  SUBSTITUTIONS  OF  VARIE¬ 
TIES  MADE  BY  SOME  NURSERYMEN, 

The  nursery  business  is  an  exceedingly  vexatious  one. 
Nurserymen  are  subjected  to  great  strain  of  body  and 
mind.  Their  profits  are  small  in  proportion  to  the  risks 
they  have  to  take.  At  this  moment  I  have  several  car¬ 
loads  of  trees  that  are  caught  by  Winter  on  the  railroad 
line  from  a  neighboring  county  where  we  have  a  branch 
of  our  nursery.  The  packing  business  of  nearly  a  whole 
year  must  be  done  in  a  few  short  weeks  of  fickle  weather 
in  early  Spring  when  every  patron  desires  immediate 
attention.  There  are  thousands  of  varieties  of  apples 
and  nearly  as  many  of  the  peach,  pear,  plum  and  other 
trees.  People  living  in  different  sections  of  the  country 
have  heard  of  a  local  apple  that  is  not  known  elsewhere, 
or  they  have  heard  of  a  rare  variety  that  few  nursery¬ 
men  hav^e,  and  in  sending  in  their  order  they  call  for 
these  rare  or  little-known  varieties.  In  addition  to  the 
large  number  of  varieties  of  fruit  trees  there  are  the 
different  grades  or  sizes  of  trees,  therefore  a  patron  may 
call  for  a  variety  that  the  nurseryman  has  in  different 
sized  trees  from  those  ordered.  1  have  known  at  our 
nurseries  the  packing  floor  of  a  large  building  seriously 
obstructed  with  boxes  of  trees  which  contained  the  com¬ 
plete  order  of  the  purchaser  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  small  items.  These  boxes  are  thus  waiting  with  the 
hope  that  the  desired  trees  may  be  secured  of  other 
nurseries.  Finally  It  is  found  that  the  varieties  cannot 
be  secured.  Now,  what  Is  the  nurseryman  going  to  do’ 
He  has  received  an  order  for  a  certain  number  of  trees, 
has  nearly  all  of  the  trees  wanted,  but  there  are  a  few 
trees  of  one  or  two  varieties  that  he  has  not  and  cannot 
purchase.  Here  is  a  dilemma.  The  honest  nurseryman 
then  writes  the  patron,  asking  what  he  shall  do,  re¬ 
fund  the  money  for  such  trees  or  send  other  varieties 
as  near  like  the  varieties  called  for  as  possible,  but 
correctly  named.  The  fraudulent  nurseryman,  and  he  is 
niimernns  for  the  reason  that  his  patron.s  have  almost 


made  him  fraudulent,  finds  the  easiest  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  is  to  take  trees  of  another  variety,  remove  the 
labels  from  them  and  attach  the  labels  bearing  the  name 
that  the  patron  desires.  Of  these  three  methods  adopted 
by  nurserymen  the  fraudulent  one  is  the  most  acceptable 
to  patrons.  The  buyer  of  trees  unpacks  his  box  and 
finds  everything  precisely  as  ordered,  apparently;  the 
labels  say  so  at  least.  The  more  honest  nurseryman  re¬ 
ceives  severe  censure  from  the  purchaser  and  is  liable 
to  be  forever  after  condemned,  and  yet  he  may  have 
done  his  patron  good  service,  and  very  likely  has  sent 
him  varieties  of  those  substituted  that  are  even  better 
than  those  he  ordered. 

The  honest  nurseryman  does  not  substitute  wildly,  or 
without  discretion  or  thought.  If  his  patron  has  ordered 
1.000  Baldwin  apple  trees,  or  100  Niagara  grapevines,  or 
500  Elborta  peach  trees,  he  would  not  think  of  making 
substitution  in  such  an  order,  nor  would  he  substitute 
for  a  novelty  like  the  McPike  grape  or  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  grape,  or  something  that  was  rare  or  high-priced. 
He  would  feel  that  in  such  a  case  as  that  substitution 
would  not  be  acceptable.  In  my  own  business  I  have 
sometimes  substituted,  but  when  the  patron  wrote  that 
he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  varieties  sent  I  have  re¬ 
funded  the  money.  It  was  my  intention  when  I  made  the 
substitution  to  refund  in  case  the  substitution  was  not 
acceptable.  If  the  nursery  business  could  be  conducted 
as  is  the  dry  goods  or  the  grocery  business,  every  order 
filled  the  day  it  came  in  and  orders  filled  every  day  of 
the  year,  there  would  be  less  substitution.  If,  in  your 
dealings  with  a  nurseryman  year  after  year,  you  find 
that  he  always  seems  to  have  in  stock  every  variety 
your  long  list  calls  for,  you  have  reason  to  suspect  dis¬ 
honesty.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  often  writes  you  that 
there  are  certain  varieties  named  in  your  list  that  he 
cannot  supply,  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  an 
honest  man.  The  fact  that  certain  localities  of  this  big 
country  call  for  certain  varieties  of  trees  that  are  not 
grown  in  other  localities  makes  it  almost  Impossible  for 
any  one  nurseryman  to  supply  all  the  varieties  called  for 
in  the  extended  list  of  varieties.  When  orchardists  write 
me  for  prices  on  a  long  list  of  varieties  I  have  often  and 
usually  to  reply  that  certain  kinds  I  cannot  offer  since 
we  do  not  grow  them.  This  often  leads  to  our  losing 
the  order.  I  remember  one  instance  in  which  the  patron 
wrote  us  later  that  he  had  given  the  order  to  a  nursery¬ 
man  in  my  neighborhood  whose  principal  business  was 
in  selling  through  agents.  The  order  was.  filled  at  the 
end  of  the  season  after  this  nurseryman  had  used  up 
nearly  all  of  his  varieties  in  filling  the  agent’s  orders, 
and  yet  the  patron  informed  me  that  this  nurseryman 
had  on  hand  every  variety  called  for  in  the  extended 
list,  and  he  preferred  to  give  the  order  to  him  so  it  could 
be  filled  entirely  by  one  firm.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  a  large  portion  of  these  trees  were  dishonestly 
labeled.  I  know  of  a  small  nurseryman  in  this  State 
whose  entire  stock  of  apple  trees  during  one  season  con¬ 
sisted  of  one  block  of  varieties  bought  of  a  neighbor  at 
low  prices.  While  there  were  only  eight  varieties  in  this 
lot  of  apple  trees  this  nurseryman,  by  fraudulent  label¬ 
ing,  was  able  to  furnish  his  patrons  with  every  variety 
that  they  might  call  for.  These  facts  are  not  only  known 
by  myself  but  by  many  of  his  neighbors.  There  was 
once  a  large  wholesale  nursery  firm  in  Ohio  whose  solici¬ 
tor  would  call  at  our  office  and  reveal  before  our  as¬ 
tonished  eyes  a  list  embracing  nearly  one  thousand  va¬ 
rieties  of  apples.  For  a  few  years  the  trees  of  this  nur¬ 
sery  were  in  great  demand,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
claimed  to  have  varieties  that  could  not  be  bought  else¬ 
where,  but  after  a  time  it  was  learned  that  they  manu¬ 
factured  their  varieties  through  false  labeling,  and  they 
have  since  been  forced  out  of  business  through  lack  of 
patronage.  I  have  thrown  some  of  the  responsibility  of 
fraudulent  labeling  on  the  patrons  of  nurseries,  who  are 
so  ignorant  of  the  conditions  prevailing  that  when  the 
nurseryman  attempts  to  treat  them  honestly  he  is 
condemned,  and  the  dishonest  nurseryman,  who  labels 
fraudulently,  gets  the  orders,  and  is  applauded,  tempor¬ 
arily  at  least.  ^  NtrasERTMAN. 

POULTRY  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

That  poultry  is  profitable  is  true  and  our  prices  as  a 
rule  are  higher  than  the  East;  at  least,  I  believe  so.  To¬ 
day  strictly  fresh  eggs  are  40  to  50  cents  per  dozen;  com¬ 
mon  chicks  in  the  piarket  are  down  and  bring  10  to  11 
cents,  although  anything  nice  brings  12%  cents.  'Turkeys 
range  from  18  to  22  cents  dressed;  geese,  $9  to  $12  per 
dozen;  ducks,  $5  to  $7  per  dozen;  markets  full  of  wild 
ducks  and  pheasants  help  to  bring  price  down.  We  do 
not  have  the  extremes  of  temperature  found  in  the  East. 
Our  main  drawback  in  Oregon  is  our  very  damp  Winter. 
The  only  locality  on  the  coast  where  they  are  making  an 
unqualified  success  of  poultry  as  a  business,  is  Petaluma. 
Cal.  Many  are  doing  very  well  as  the  fine  homes,  etc.i 
testify.  I  understand  the  chief  drawback  at  Petaluma 
is  the  dense  fog  that  comes  in  from  the  ocean  every 
evening.  I  cannot  vouch  for  this,  but  have  heard  roup 
is  very  prevalent.  Some  years  ago  an  enthusiast  started 
a  poultry  farm  on  Protection  Island  (off  the  Washington 
coast),  but  it  did  not  last  long.  I  fully  believe  that  a 
good  living  could  be  made  right  here  on  hens,  but  just 
now  I  know  of  no  one  who  has  made  it  go  to  a  remark¬ 
able  extent.  e.  j.  ladd. 

Oregon. _ 


BUSINESS  BITS, 

The  Annual  Almanacs  sent  out  by  some  firms  contain 
much  useful  information.  The  A.  M.  Seeding-Mch.  Co., 
Springfield,  O.,  offers  to  send  1904  edition  to  any  reader 
of  The  R.  N.  Y.  asking  for  iL  This  is  specially  prepared 
for  farmers’  needs.  Just  drop  a  postal  for  it. 

Ross  Bros.,  the  well-known  agricultural  implement 
people  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  find  they  have  quite  a  stock 
of  farm  tools  on  hand,  and  are  offering  real  bargains 
rather  than  carry  them  over  to  another  season.  The 
tools  are  all  standard  makes,  and  this  sale  offers  a  good 
chance  to  get  next  year’s  supply  of  tools  at  a  small  cost. 

Another  engagement  just  consummated  by  F.  F. 
Proctor  is  that  of  Dan  Daly  who  is  at  once  the  most 
popular  and  the  most  personally  eccentric  of  all  the  light 
opera  comedians  of  this  era.  Fresh  from  a  starring  tour, 
Daly  has  made  a  long  jump  into  vaudeville  only  after 
long  and  careful  consideration,  .and.  incidentally,  after 
he  had  been  offered  a  salarv  larger  than  ever  before 
paid  to  a  single  “turn”  in  vaudeville.  Daly’s  engagement 
like  that  of  Miss  Chesebrough.  is  also  an  exclusive  one 
for  the  Proctor  theatres.  His  “specialty”  is  so  arranged 
that  It  introduces  Daly  in  all  the  characters  in  which  he 
has  made  “hits”  in  comic  opera.  When  in  New  York, 
Albany  or  Montreal,  Proctor’s  theatres  will  afford  an 
evening’s  amusement. 

The  Angle  lamp  is  something  which  should  specially 
appeal  to  people  in  the  country.  For  them  kerosene  oil 
must  continue  to  be  the  means  of  illumination.  The 
Angle  lamp  makes  the  most  of  this,  everybody’s  lighting 
material.  It  tends  to  put  them  on  a  par  with  those  who 
have  the  advantage  of  city  residence  and  gas  and  electric 
light  systems.  The  Angle  lamp  makes  the  right  use  of 
oil  and  that  means  a  soft,  meilow.  even  light,  which 
neither  gas  nor  electricity  yields.  Its  construction  makes 
it  a  shadowless  lamp;  does  not  get  in  its  own  light.  'There 
is  an  entire  absence  of  offensive  odors,  it  consumes  but 
little  oil;  about  one-half  as  much  as  the  ordinary  lamp. 
A  booklet  setting  the  merits  in  detail  may  be  had  free  by 
writing  the  Angle  I.amp  Cojnpanv  76  Park  Place,  New 
York  City. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  ] 


Prom  Day  to  Day. 

SONG. 

Sweet  are  the  thoughts  that  savor  of  con¬ 
tent; 

The  quiet  mind  is  richer  than  a  crown; 
Sweet  are  the  nights  in  careless  slumber 
spent ; 

The  poor  estate  scorns  fortune’s  angry 
frown; 

Such  sweet  content,  such  minds,  such 
sleep,  such  bliss. 

Beggars  enjoy,  when  princes  oft  do  miss. 

The  homely  house  that  harbors  quiet  rest; 
The  cottage  that  affords  no  pride  nor 
care; 

The  wean  that  ’grees  with  country  music 
best; 

The  sweet  consort  of  mirth  and  music’s 
fare; 

Obscured  life  sets  down  a  type  of  bliss — 
A  mind  content  both  crown  and  kingdom 
is. 

— Robert  Greene  (1560-1.192). 

* 

We  recently  tasted  whipped-cream 
cake  for  the  first  time,  and  it  is  recalled 
with  a  good  deal  of  enthusiasm.  It  was 
a  rich  two-layer  cake,  having  whipped 
cream,  sweetened  and  flavored,  spread 
between  the  layers,  and  on  top.  Of 
course  this  should  always  be  freshly 
made  when  served.  Crystallized  ginger 
cut  up  and  dotted  over  the  top,  is  a 
pleasing  addition;  this  confection  com¬ 
bines  deliciously  with  whipped  or  frozen 
cream. 

* 

Olive  oil  should  always  be  treated 
carefully  to  insure  its  continuing  of  good 
quality.  Never  allow  the  oil  to  remain 
exposed  to  a  glaring  light;  a  dark  closet 
or  cool  cellar  is  the  best  place,  and  the 
bottle  should  be  carefully  corked.  It  is 
also  well,  when  the  cork  is  first  drawn, 
to  wipe  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  care¬ 
fully,  and  then  use  a  fresh  cork,  dis¬ 
carding  the  old  one  pierced  by  the  cork¬ 
screw.  When  carelessly  treated  even 
the  best  oil  deteriorates  rapidly,  and  dis¬ 
satisfaction  results. 

4 

0 

At  this  season  the  prune  comes  for¬ 
ward  to  help  out  the  deficiency  of  fresh 
fruits.  Properly  cooked  it  is  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  leathery  and  wrinkled  fruit, 
surrounded  by  muddy-looking  syrup,  so 
often  seen.  Food  demonstrators  sgy  that 
prunes  should  be  soaked  for  20  hours 
before  cooking,  and  then  simmered  very 
gently  for  three  or  four  hours;  never 
boiled  hard,  because  this  toughens  the 
skin.  Cooked  in  this  way  no  sugar  is 
added,  because  good  prunes  contain  18 
per  cent  of  sugar,  according  to  Califor¬ 
nian  authorities,  and  this  is  brought  out 
by  scientific  cooking.  As  a  variation 
from  plain  stewing  spiced  prunes  are 
very  nice.  Wash  and  soak  over  night 
a  pint  of  prunes  in  water  enough  to 
cover  well.  Stew  until  the  skins  are 
soft,  then  pour  off  the  water  and  add  a 
cupful  of  good  cider  vinegar,  two  cups 
of  sugar,  cloves  and  cinnamon  to  suit 
the  taste. 

Among  coral  ornaments  seen  in  a  shop 
devoted  to  fine  Italian  goods  was  a  neck¬ 
lace  of  rose  white  coral,  one  of  the  rare 
and  beautiful  forms  of  this  material.  It 
is  creamy  white  flushed  and  marbled 
with  flesh  and  pale  rose.  The  necklace 
was  formed  of  a  single  row  of  round 
beads,  graduated  in  size  from  that  of  a 
hickorynut  to  a  pea,  small  crystal  beads 
occurring  between  the  coral.  The  neck¬ 
lace  was  valued  at  $200.  The  pink  and 
red  coral  still  retains  its  vogue,  and  is 
very  fashionable.  We  also  notice  many 
handsome  ornaments  of  cut  jet,  neck¬ 
laces,  hair  ornaments  and  brooches.  The 
sparkling  Whitby  jet,  beautifully  cut, 
has  always  remained  in  fashion  abroad, 
especially  in  England.  Its  brilliancy 
makes  it  very  different  from  the  dull 
jet  or  bog-oak  worn  in  mourning.  Bog 
oak  ornaments  are  almost  unknown 


here;  the  wood,  which  is  very  hard  and 
black  as  ebony,  is  dug  up  in  peat  bogs 
and  carved  into  various  trinkets,  many 
of  which  are  purchased  by  tourists  as 
souvenirs  of  Ireland. 

* 

In  reading  those  essays  upon  “One 
Day’s  Work  on  the  Farm”  a  woman 
who  has  lived  much  among  city  and 
suburban  people  is  very  strongly  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  abundance,  variety  and 
good  quality  of  the  food  referred  to. 
The  early  commuter  who  bolts  some 
ready-to-eat  cereal  and  a  cup  of  coffee, 
and  then  rushes  to  catch  his  train,  may 
well  envy  the  farmer  who  has  baked  po¬ 
tatoes,  baked  apples,  homemade  sau¬ 
sage,  oatmeal  gems,  fruit  cookies  and 
coffee  for  one  meal.  Not  that  the  man 
engaged  in  some  sedentary  occupation 
really  needs  the  hearty  meal  of  his  farm 
contemporary;  his  dietary  should  be  dif¬ 
ferent,  but  he  is  not  as  a  rule  nearly  as 
well  fed  as  the  farmer.  Cost  of  living 
has  greatly  advanced  of  late  years  and, 
to  too  many  women  it  is  easier  to 
“skimp”  on  food  than  on  any  other 
household  department.  The  average  wo¬ 
man  does  not  make  up  her  bill  of  fare 
on  the  balanced-ration  plan,  and  her  at¬ 
tempts  at  restriction  of  expense  are  not 
always  well  considered.  Another  great 
fault  where  stores  are  convenient  is  the 
buying  of  too  much  ready-prepared 
food,  especially  in  the  line  of  cakes  or 
crackers.  These  have  increased  enor¬ 
mously  in  variety,  and  are  often  very 
tempting,  but  they  are  largely  eaten  be¬ 
tween  meals,  and  the  purchasers  do  not 
realize  how  much  they  add  to  the  house¬ 
hold  bills.  There  is  a  great  difference, 
too,  between  buying  ready-cooked  food 
to  lessen  the  burden  of  an  overworked 
woman,  and  buying  it  that  the  house¬ 
keeper  may  have  more  time  for  trivial 
amusements. 

* 

One  of  the  most  enticing  shops  we 
know  is  that  of  a  great  dealer  in  orien¬ 
tal  goods  in  New  York.  His  doorway, 
guarded  by  yawning  bronze  monsters 
from  Japan,  leads  to  all  sorts  of  won¬ 
ders  in  bronze  and  china,  carved  jade 
and  ivory,  silks  and  embroideries,  as 
well  as  prosaic  mattings  and  rugs.  The 
store  is  a  museum,  as  well  as  a  trading 
place,  and  one  must  be  very  unobserving 
to  leave  it  without  having  acquired 
knowledge  in  some  form.  It  includes 
a  department  devoted  to  tea,  coffee  and 
oriental  delicacies,  which,  to  juvenile 
visitors,  is  quite  suggestive  of  the  Ara¬ 
bian  Nights.  Preserved  stem  ginger  is 
offered  in  oriental  stone  pots  costing  75 
cents  each;  crystallized  ginger,  whose 
sweet  pungency  is  delicious,  costs  25 
cents  for  a  half-pound  tin.  Imported 
Turkish  delight  is  a  rich  fig  paste  flavor¬ 
ed  with  almond,  pistachio,  filbert,  ber¬ 
gamot,  rose,  orange  or  lemon,  for  35  to 
50  cents  a  box,  packed  in  wooden  drums. 
Preserved  kumquats  are  delicious  little 
oranges  in  oriental  stone  crocks  at  35 
and  70  cents.  There  is  a  variety  of 
stuffed  fruits,  large  prunes  pitted  and 
stuffed  with  the  same  fruit,  30  cents  for 
a  half-pound  box;  dates  stuffed  with  pe¬ 
can,  walnut,  almond,  ginger,  pineapple 
or  orange,  35  cents  a  pound;  stuffed 
raisins,  which  are  excellenr,  with  nut 
fillings,  40  and  60  cents;  stuffed  figs,  50 
cents.  There  are  dry  lichi  nuts  such  as 
the  Chinese  laundrymen  display  at  times 
of  festivity;  they  have  a  rough  but  ten¬ 
der  shell  enclosing  a  raisin-like  pulp 
surrounding  a  large  round  stone.  They 
cost  30  cents  a  pound.  Japanese  rice 
candy,  costing  35  cents  a  pound,  is  sold 
in  assorted  flavors;  it  is  packed  in  pretty 
boxes,  and  is  very  good;  a  combination 
of  sugar  and  rice  flour.  There  are  pickles 
and  curries  from  India,  most  of  them 
tasting  like  a  highly  colored  conflagra¬ 
tion,  and  a_  variety  of  tropical  sauces. 
All  these  dainties  appeal  strongly  to  the 
eye,  as  well  as  to  the  palate,  and  the 
shopper  who  drops  in  for  a  cup  of  tea  in 
the  quaint  little  Chinese  tea  room  that 
forms  a  feature  of  the  establishment  is 
quite  likely  to  invest  in  these  alluring 
groceries  at  the  same  time. 


Pin  Money. 

I  have  never  known  the  woman  who 
had  all  the  pin  money  she  wanted,  be 
she  farmer’s  wife,  or  a  dweller  in  the 
city;  whether  she  had  $10  at  her  com¬ 
mand,  or  10  cents.  This  last  Summer  I 
decided  that  I  was  going  to  earn  a  lot 
of  extra  pin  money,  and  accordingly, 
womanlike,  I  figured  out  on  paper  just 
how  much  I  wanted  to  get,  and  how  I 
was  going  to  get  it.  This  is  the  way 
things  presented  themselves  to  me  in 
theory.  I  woul^i  need  $25  or  $30  in  the 
Fall,  which  I  was  determined  to  supply 
myself.  The  blueberry  bushes  were 
loaded  with  blossoms,  which  meant  an 
abundance  of  fruit.  I  would  pick  $10  or 
$15  worth  of  blueberries  for  one  thing, 
and  another  $10  ought  to  reward  my 
gleanings  of  the  stj|iwberries.  I  would 
plant  sw'eet  corn,  and  sell  direct  to  cus¬ 
tomers  in  a  nearby  city,  and  last  but  by 
no  means  least  of  my  resources,  I  would 
raise  chickens.  I  would  set  half  a 
dozen  hens  and  get  (of  course)  50  chicks. 
Why,  it  would  be  easy  as  the  laziest 
mortal  could  ask  only  some  way  it 
wasn’t.  In  the  first  place,  frost  wither¬ 
ed  and  blackened  the  dainty  wax  bells 
on  the  blueberrjj  bushes,  and  then  the 
strawberries  w'ere  a  flat  out-and-out 
failure.  My  heart  sank,  but  I  had  the 
chickens  yet.  I  set  three  hens  and  got 
14  chicks.  Set  three  more.  Two  died 
and  had  to  be  replaced.  I  got  five  chick¬ 
ens  that  hatching.  My  father  set  two 
incubators  of  250-egg  capacity.  I  was 
away  at  the  time  they  were  due  to 
hatch,  but  I  think  the  result  was  about 
40  chicks,  of  which  10  or  a  dozen  found 
life  too  strenuous  and  died.  When  I  re¬ 
turned  from  my  visit,  the  two  lots  were 
in  the  brooder  together.  I  was  a  little 
indignant  and  prepared  to  stand  up  for 
my  I’ighta  at  first.  Father,  however,  had 
been  disgusted  with  his  hatch,  and 
turned  them  over  to  me,  “to  do  what  I 
could  with.”  I  gave  them  the  best  of 
attention  and  succeeded  in  raising  30. 
Then  one  night  I  lost  four  in  some  mys¬ 
terious  way.  I  suspect  a  hen-thief.  Re¬ 
cently  I  sold  11  roosters  to  a  hen  man 
for  50  cents  apiece,  and  I  have  accepted 
an  offer  of  70  cents  apiece  for  the  pul¬ 
lets.  They  are  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
pure  blood,  and  hatched  early  in  April. 
The  grasshoppers,  which  also  are  an  im¬ 
portant  item  on  our  chicks’  bill  of  fare, 
failed  this  year,  and  as  a  consequence 
my  feed  bill  has  been  heavier.  Still,  I 
shall  double  my  money  on  these  chick¬ 
ens,  from  hatching  time.  I  have  also 
made  a  little  on  the  sweet  corn.  The 
corn  in  the  garden  escaped  frost  and 
blight.  There  were  only  25  hills  of  a 
new  kind.  White  Stowell’s  Evergreen.  I 
sold  19  dozen  ears  beside  the  short  ears 
and  nubs  which  we  used  in  the  house. 

I  sold  on  an  average  of  12i/4  cents.  My 
seed  and  fertilizers  cost  me  about  60 
cents.  ADAH  E.  COLCOKD. 


The  enemy  is  more  easily  repulsed  if 
we  never  suffer  him  to  get  within  us, 
but,  upon  the  very  first  approach,  draw 
up  our  forces  and  fight  him  without  the 
gate.  Thomas  a’Kempis. 


If  you  have  any 
trouble  with  lamps — 


any  trouble  whatever 


— send  for  my  Index. 

1  know  of  no  lamp- 
disease  that  it  does  not 
cure  immediately. 

Costs  nothing. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


Absolute  Range  Perfection 


Sold  for  Cash 
or  on  Monthly- 
Payments. 

$10  to  $20 
Saved. 


Freight 
paid  east 
e(  the 
Missis 
eippi 
River  am 
north  of 
the  Teu* 
nessee 
Line ; 
equalized 
beyoud. 


Your  Money  Re- 

rUNDKliAKTEUSlZ 
Months’  trial  if 


Clapp’s  Ideal  Steel  Range 

Is  not  fiO  per  cent  better  tliau  others.  My  superior  location  ou 
I^ko  Krie,  where  iron^steG),  coal,  riefglite  and  skilled  lalwir  are 
cheaper  and  best,  enables  me  to  furnish  a  TOI*  NOTCH  Steel 
Range  at  a  dean  saving  of  $10  to  $20.  Send  for  fiee  catalogues 
ofallslyles  andd^ee)  with  or  W’ithout  reservoir,  for  city  town 
or  country  use. 

CHESTER  0  CLAPP.  602  Summit  St..  Toledo.  Ohio. 
(Practical  Stove  and  Kange  Man.) 


SAVE  y>  your  fuel 


or  get  all  the 
heat  you  pay 
for. When  you 
use  a  Rochester 
Radiator  you  do, 


Rochester  Radiator  Co.i 


Fully  Guaran¬ 
teed. 


Writ, 
for  boob» 
Uton 
hGaitag 
bouses. 


"'Glen  Rock” 

All  Wool 

Clothing^ 

Direct  from  Mill. 

Men’s,  Roys’  and  Children’s  Clothing  at  a  sa-ving 
of  60  per  cent.  W e  have  the  largest  mill  in  the 
country  selling  clothing  direct  from  the  mill  to  the 
wearer  and  making  the  woolens  from  the  raw  wool 
under  tlie  same  roof.  Our  goods  are  handsomely 
made  of  all  wool  and  trimmed.  The  clotli  is 
made  from  fine  selected  wools.  Every  garment 
bears  our  label  and  is  guaranteed  for  one  year.  If 
not  wearing  satisfactorily,  may  be  returned  and 
another  will  be  sent  free  of  all  expense. 

Our  made-to-measure  men’s  suits  for  $7.50or§io.00 
would  cost  818.00  to  $25  at  your  tailor’s.  Handsome 
line  of  F  all  and  TV  in  ter  Overcoats  at  an  equal  saving. 

Hand-shrunk  Collars, 
Hand-made  Button  Holes, 
Padded  Shoulders, 

W e  sell  either  tailor-made  or  ready-made  clotliing. 
Men’s  all  wool  and  worsted  trouser’s  S2.,  82.50  and 
83 ;  handsomely  made  and  trimmed.  We  have  the 
cheapest,  strongest  and  best  all  wool  boys’  clothing. 
Also  cloth  by  the  yard  or  piece,  and  ladies’  suitings 
and  skirtings.  Write  to-day  for  samples,  etc. 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  MILLS, 
Somerville,  N.  J. 


to-day  regulates  the 
world’s  time. 

An  Illustrated  history  of  the 
watch  sent  free  upon  re-  c 
questto  ^ 

Elgin  National  Watch  Co., 

Elgin,  III. 


1903 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

Coats  that  provide  protection  againsr 
rain  and  dampness  are  essential  to  the 
little  girl’s  comfort  and  health.  This 
one  is  simple  and  can  be  made  with  or 
without  the  applied  yoke.  The  model  is 
made  of  mixed  tan  color  rainproof  cloth 
in  light  weight,  but  all  waterproof  fab¬ 
rics,  of  which  there  are  many,  are  ap¬ 
propriate.  The  coat  consists  of  fronts 
and  back  and  is  fitted  by  means  of  shoul¬ 
der  and  under-arm  seams.  The  yoke, 
which  is  optional,  is  applied  over  it  on 


4B63  Girl’s  Kaln  Coat,  6  to  12  year.o, 


indicated  lines.  The  sleeves  are  ampl^ 
and  finished  with  shaped  cuffs.  At  the 
neck  is  a  turn-over  collar  and  a  belt  is 
worn  about  the  waist  that  can  be  passed 
through  the  under-arm  seams  and  under 
the  fronts,  or  over  the  entire  coat  as  pre¬ 
ferred.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  (10  years) 
is  2%  yards  44  inches  wide  or  214  yards 
54  inches  wide.  The  pattern  No.  4563  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  girls  G,  8,  10  and  12 
years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

House  gowns  made  with  the  long 
princess  lines  are  exceedingly  graceful. 
This  one  combines  loose  fronts  with  a 
fitted  back.  As  shown,  it  is  made  of 
beige-colored  cashmere  with  yoke  and 
cuffs  of  cream  lace  and  bands  of  brown 
velvet  ribbon,  but  the  design  is  suited 
to  all  materials  used  for  gowns  of  the 
sort.  When  desired  the  yoke  can  be  cut 
with  an  open  square,  as  shown  in  the 
small  view,  and  the  sleeve  caps  can  be 
omitted,  but  these  last  give  the  broad 
shoulder  line  that  is  so  much  in  vogue 


1665  Princess  Wrapper, 
32  to  42  bust. 


at  the  present  time.  The  wrapper  is 
made  with  backs,  side-backs,  under-arm 
gores  and  fitted  lining  fronts  over  which 
the  full  ones  are  arranged.  The  yoke 
can  be  made  with  a  pointed  or  plain  out¬ 
line  and  at  both  front  and  back  or  front 
only  as  preferred.  At  the  neck  is  a 
turn-over  collar  and  the  sleeves  are  the 
favorite  ones  that  are  full  at  the  wrists 
where  they  are  finished  with  pointed 
cuffs.  The  quantity  of  material  required 
for  the  medium  size  is  IIV2  yards  27 
inches  wide,  nine  yards  32  inches  wide 
■  or  seven  yards  44  inches  wide.  The  pat¬ 
tern  No.  4565  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34, 
36,  38,  40  and  42-inch  bust  measure; 
price  10  cents  from  this  office. 

MOTHERS.— Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Passing  of  the  Muslin 
Undergarment. 

Of  more  importance  than  many  a 
widely  advertised  household  convenience 
is  the  ready-made  undergarment  of 
gauze,  wool  or  mixed  wool  and  cotton. 
Whenever  I  see  elaborately  trimmed 
white  garments  flapping  on  my  neigh¬ 
bors’  clotheslines  on  Monday  I  am  thank¬ 
ful  that,  like  the  Pharisee  of  old,  I  am 
not  as  other  people  are.  The  very  wo¬ 
men  who  have  no  time  for  reading,  fancy 
work,  visiting  and  all  the  kindred  occu¬ 
pations  dear  to  the  feminine  heart,  are 
always  the  ones  who  have  time  for  mak¬ 
ing  and  keeping  clean  the  embroidery- 
trimmed  and  beruffled  white  under¬ 
clothes.  Across  the  fields  from  my  home 
is  a  family  of  eight,  where  all  the  daugh¬ 
ters  attend  town  school,  and  reach  home 
too  late  to  be  of  any  service  in  house¬ 
keeping  affairs.  It  is  a  weekly  occur¬ 
rence  to  see  seven  and  eight  white  petti¬ 
coats  flapping  on  their  line,  with  all 
other  garments  in  proportion,  and  I 
often  wonder  if^ife  is  worth  the  strug¬ 
gle  to  that  misguided  mother  when  I 
think  of  the  hours  and  houi’s  spent  over 
ironing  board  and  washtub  each  week. 
Handmade  underclothes  are  coming  to 
be  regarded  as  luxuries,  and  for  the  rich 
who  can  afford  to  give  employment  to 
skilled  women  to  keep  them  in  order,  1 
suppose  there  is  much  pleasure  in  wear¬ 
ing  the  dainty  things,  but  for  the  woman 
in  the  country  to  waste  her  precious 
time  making  them,  when  ready-made 
ones  can  be  bought  at  reasonable  prices, 
is  the  height  of  folly. 

For  Summer  a  gooci  quality  of  lisle  or 
cotton  can  be  purchased  for  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  for  much  less  than  the 
trimmed  white  garments,  and  after  the 
first  washday  the  delighted  mistress  of 
the  house  would  not  go  back  to  the  old 
kind  for  anything.  She  simply  washes 
them  in  plenty  of  hot  soapy  water, 
rinses  them  well,  and  in  an  hour  they 
are  ready  to  take  from  the  line  clean 
and  sweet  smelling,  as  her  neighbor  is 
hanging  out  her  supply  of  heavy  white 
clothes  over  which  she  has  toiled  twice 
as  long.  The  cotton  vests  and  drawers 
are  straightened  out  and  put  away  with¬ 
out  the  labor  of  sprinkling,  folding  and 
ironing.  They  are  light  and  absorbent, 
whereas  cotton  is  stiff  and  warm  for  the 
heated  season.  Any  woman  who  will 
labor  for  hours  ironing  embroideries  and 
laces  when  the  thermometer  is  up  in  the 
nineties  deserves  all  she  gets  in  the  way 
of  punishment  from  heat  and  fatigue. 

Then  chere  is  the  cotton  petticoat,  that 
is  ever  a  back-breaking  article  on  wash¬ 
ing  and  ironing  days,  unless  it  is  of  the 
sensible  black  sateen  or  dark  gingham. 
The  other  day  a  visitor  was  horrified  to 
hear  me  say  I  wore  no  white  skirls  ex¬ 
cept  when  white  dresses  compelled  me 
to,  and  that  I  managed  with  good  care 
to  make  one  set  last  me  nearly  all  Sum¬ 
mer.  “You  don’t  mean  to  say  you  have 
not  a  short  white  skirt  under  that  one?” 
she  gasped.  Five  or  six  years  ago  I 
would  have  been  ashamed  to  say  yes,  but 
I  have  learned  better  than  that,  and 
boldly  confessed  that  short  white  skirts 
were  no  longer  included  in  my  ward- 


package  of 

Lion  Goffeo 


robe.  She  said  she  would  not  think  of 
wearing  anything  but  cambric  garments 
with  trimmings  on  all  the  pieces  to 
match,  and  that  she  meant  to  spend  all 
her  spare  lime  this  coming  Winter  sew¬ 
ing  on  white  goods.  When  I  remember¬ 
ed  that  she  worked  in  an  office,  and  was 
compelled  to  do  her  own  ironing  because 
of  a  limited  salary,  I  was  thankful  I  had 
no  such  ambitions.  I  am  confidently  ex¬ 
pecting  the  time  to  come  when  some  sort 
of  gauze  night  dress  shall  be  invented 
to  take  the  place  of  the  only  muslin  or 
cambric  garments  we  are  forced  to  wear. 
In  Winter  the  work  of  the  housewife  is 
even  less  than  in  Summer  if  she  uses 
outing  flannel  nightclothes,  for  these 
need  no  ironing,  and  are  so  much  more 
comfortable  than  the  icy  white  ones. 
The  wool  undergarments  must  be  care¬ 
fully  washed  and  dried  unless  their  day 
of  usefulness  is  short,  but  the  gowns 
and  nightshirts  are  not  injured  by  freez¬ 
ing.  After  the  ironing  basket  has  been 
robbed  of  the  nightclothes,  skirts  and 
other  undergarments  there  is  very  lit¬ 
tle  left,  and  one  can  easily  iron  in  much 
less  than  half  a  day.  We  wore  enough 
stiffiy  starched  white  clothes  and  slip¬ 
pery  linen  shirts  when  we  were  babies 
to  last  a  lifetime,  judging  from  the 
heavy  long  clothes  our  m.others  are 
hoarding,  so  let  us  be  comfortable  now. 

HILDA  uicaiio.ND. 
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Up  and  doing,  to  live  and  help 
to  live,  the  old  reliable 

St  Jacobs  Oil 


Is  an  universal  benefactor 
in  the  cure  of 


H  Hurts*  Sprains 
and  Br’uises 

Price.  25c.  and  50c. 
irYligTTX^XXXXXXXrXXXXXXTX} 


Rubber  Goods  Repaired. 

Coats,  Boots,  Rubbers,  Blankets,  Soles,  Heels,  and 
Patches.  You  can  do  it.  Outfit,  26c.  Agents  wanted. 
CONNECTICUT  RUBBER  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


What  Shall  We 
Have  for  Dessert? 

This  question  arises  in  the  family 
every  day.  Let  us  answer  it  to-day.  Try 


JeBI~0 


a  delicious  and  healthful  dessert.  Pre¬ 
pared  in  two  minutes.  No  boiling!  no 
baking !  add  boiling  water  and  set  to 
cool.  Flavors: — Lemon,  Orange,  Rasp¬ 
berry  and  Strawberry.  Get  a  package 
at  your  grocers  to-day,  xo  cts. 


A  RURAL  MAIL  BOX 


Should  bo 
simple,  neat, 
strong,  and 
durable. 

A  box  may  be 
approved  by 
the  P.  M.  Gen¬ 
eral  and  still 
not  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser.  __ 

Our  “ Uncle &— 

Sam’s  Favor-  t 
Ite  ”  has  official 's. 
approval  a  n  d  ^ 
also  the  ap-  I 
proval  of  thou¬ 
sands  who  are 
using  it  and 
know  It’s  all  right. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 


95 1®**  L***®  '^**0® 

handsome 


*11:— 

1 1  steel  range 

without  high  closet  or  reservoir.  With 
large,  high  roomy  warming  closet,  tea 
shelves  and  reservoir  j  ust  as  shown  in 
cut,  J16.96.  Re.srvolrls  porcelain  on  in¬ 
side,  asbestos  covered  on  outside  and  set 
into  a  steel  casing  so  that  it  retains  the 
heat  and  keeps  water  much  hotter  than  the 
old  style.  The  lop  of  this  big  range  is 
28x46  inches,  has  6  cooking 
holes,  largeroomy  oven  20x 
18x13  inches  with  square 
door  so  you  receive  full 
benefit  of  the  large  oven  (we 
have  steel  ranges  with  much 
larger  and  smaller  ovens, 
sizes  to  suit  all.)  The  body 
ofthis  high  grade  range  is  madfr  of 
cold  rolled  steel ,  top  and  all  castings  of 
best  No.  1  pig  iron.  Crate;  we  use  InS' 


Qfl  for  this 
Oak 


Heater 

just  as  illustrated.  Burns 
hard  or  soft  coal  or  wood. 
Has  drawn  center  grate, 
corrugated  (ire  pot,  cold 
roiled  sheet  steel  body 
heavy  cast  base,  large  cast 
feed  doer,  ash  pit  door  and 
large  ash  pan,  swing  top, 
double  screw  draft-regula- 
lator.  Mickle  plated  urn, 
top  ring  name  plate,  foot 
rails,  etc. 

We  have  heating 
stoves  of  every  kind. 

Hot  blast,  air  tights,  the 
kind  thatretailsfor$3.00, 
for  9Bo.  Base  burners 
at  the  regular  price. 


provedduplex  grate,  burns  wood  or  coal.  NIckle  trlmmlnge 
are  a  band  on  front  of  main  top,  bands  and  l^rackets  on  higlt 
closet,  teapot  shelves,  frame  and  panel  on  oven  door  and  clean 
out  door.  The  nickle  parts  arv;  all  highly  buffed  and  polished 
making  the  range  an  ornament  to  any  house. 

this  range  to  be  the  most  perfect  baker  made  as  oven  is  asbestos  covered,  making  an  even  and 
steady  heat.  We  have  steel  ranges  from  $8.85  and  up,  0  styles,  made  in  all  sizes. 

‘  “  are  the  most  liberal  ever  made.  We  will  ship  you  any  steel  range,  cook  or  heating  stove, 
guaranteeit  to  reach  youin  perfect  condition,  you  can  pay  for  it  after  you  receive  it,  you 

_ _ _ _ _  can  take  it  into  your  own  home  and  use  it  SO  full  days.  If  you  don't  find  it  to  be  exactly  as 

represented  and  perfectly  satisfactory  in  every  way  and  the  biggest  bargain  in  astove  you  ever  heard  of  and  equal  to  stoves 
that  retail  for  double  our  price,  you  can  re  .urn  the  stove  to  us  and  we  will  pay  freight  both  ways,  so  you  won 'the  out  onesinglecent. 

mTuic  miT  and  send  it  to  us  and  we  will  mail  you  our  free  stove  catalog.  It  explains  our  terms  fully, 

»iniw  All  UU  I  tells  you  how  to  order.  Don't  buy  a  elova  of  any  kind  unlll  you  get  our  oalalogue 

and  see  our  liberal  terms  and  the 
lowest  prices  ever  made.  Write  now. 


WE  GUARMTEE 

OUR  TERMS 


V«t  WII  •  WUJ  ■■  06WTW  VI  Vlip  VklllW  Wlllll  ^WU  WUF 

MARVIN  SMITH  CO.,  CHICAGO. 


Butchering  Outfit 

Lessen  the  labor  and  save  time  on  butchering 
day  by  using  the  right  kind  of  tools.  The 

ENTERPRISE  \  (^1 

Sausage  Stuff ep  ^ 

is  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Used  equally  well  as 
a  Lard  Press.  Cylinder  is  bored  irue  so  that  no  meat  can 
work  up  about  the  plate,  has  patented  corrugated  spout  that  prevents  air 
entering  the  casings.  No  hot  cylinder  to  handle  when  pressing  lard. 
Hot  cracklings  can  be  removed  without  burning  fingers.  Price  of  four 
quart  size,  $5.50.  The 

ENTERPRISE 

fffeai  Choppep 

chops  quickly,  uniformly,  perfectly;  won’t  clog, 
can’t  break  or  rust;  made  in  all  sizes,  hand  and 
power;  No.  lo  is  a  good  size  to  work  with  above 
Sausage  Staffer.  Price  $3.00,  chops  three  pounds 
of  meat  per  minute.  Sold  at  all  hardware  and 
general  stores.  Catalogue  free. 

The  name  “Enterprise”  is  on  every  machine. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MF6.  CO.  OF  PA.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JAYNE’S  TONIC 

IS  A  HEALTH 


VERMIFUGE 

BRINGER. 


December  12 
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MARKETS 


Prices  obtained  during  the  week  ending 
December  3,  1903: 

GRAIN.— Wheat,  No.  2,  red.  SS'/i;  No.  1, 
Northei-n  Duluth,  91%;  No.  1,  Northern 
Manitoba,  94%.  Corn  49(g)50;  Oats  4(»^43: 
Rye.  Stale,  $5d@58;  Barley,  |48@63 

B DANS’— Marrow,  $2.70@2.85:  pea,  $2.1.=)a 
red  kidney,  $3;  yellow  eyes,  $2.90. 

DAY  AND  STRAW.— Hay  No.  1,  S,5(cj9i): 
No.  2,  77y.(g)82%;  No.  3,  70@80:  Clover,  mixed, 
6^2%:  clover,  60@65:  marsh  50.  Straw,  rye 
^KU-l.'lO. 

MILK.— New  York  Exchange  price  3% 
cents  per  quart  to  shippers  in  26-cent 
freight  zone.  Receipts  for  week  ending 
November  28,  were  197,827  cans  milk  and 
7,807  cans  cream.  The  greatest  quantity 
38.126  cans,  came  by  Ontario  &  Western. 

BUTTER.— Creamery,  18@25%;  State 
dairy,  $154^21;  Western  factory,  $13y2(<<i.) 
renovated.  13@18;  packing  stock,  12%@15. 

CHEESE.— Full  cream,  9(8)12;  skims.  3(88. 

EGGS.— Choice  to  fancy,  35@40;  lower 
grades,  20@30. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— Apples,  evaporated, 
9%@7;  sun-dried,  3%(8)4%;  chops,  100  lbs,  $2.5t» 
(^2.62;  cores  and  skins,  $L37@(1.62;  rasp¬ 
berries,  22@23;  huckleberrlea,  14@14i/2;  blai 
berries, 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples,  choice,  bbl. 
$2.75(84;  under  grades,  $1.<8'2;  bushel  box. 
Western*  $1.50(&3.60.  Fears,  Kleffer,  bbl., 
$1.(8'3.  Grapes,  4-lb.  basket,  12(818;  bulk, 
ton,  $60^f^.  Cranberries,  bbl.,  $6@8.50. 

VEGETABLES.— Potatoes,  good  to  choice, 
bbl.  2(82.37;  lower  grades,  $L60@L87;  sweets  , 
yellbvy,  $1.50(g3.25.  Carrots  bbl.,  $75(81.3o; 
Brussels  Sprouts,  qt. ,  .6(812.  Celery,  doz. 
10845.  Cabbage,  Danish,  ton,  $15818;  Cauli¬ 
flower,  bbl. ,  $1.5084.50;Lettuce, New  Orleans, 
bbl.,  $485.  Onions,  bbl.,  yellow,  $1.2<*83; 
red,  $1.5082;  white,  $285.  Squash,  bbl., 
marrow,  7581.  Hubbard,  $181-25.  Turnips, 
white,  bbL,  758$1.00;  rutabaga,  bbl.. 
75885. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.—  Veal, 
calves,  good  to  prime,  10%812;  buttermilks, 
4<S«.  Pork,  light,  788;  medium,  6%87. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Chickens,  10%;  fowls, 
11%;  turkeys,  12;  ducks,  pair,  80890;  geese, 
pair,  $1.5081.62;  pigeons,  pair,  20825- 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Turkeys,  15820 
chickens,  13818;  fowls,  11812%;  ducks,  10- 
817;  geese,  13818;  squabs,  doz.,  $1.7583. 

FURS  AND  SKINS.— Black  bear,  $20830; 
Cubs  and  yearlings,  $5815.  Badger,  $181-50. 
Otter,  $7816.  Beaver,  large,  $689;  medium, 
$58'6;  small,  $384.  Fox,  silver,  $508300; 
cross,$8826;  red,  $2(84;  grey,  758$1-  Fisher, 
$5810.  Wolf,  prairie,  $181-50;  timber;  $28 
4.  Wolverine,  $488.  Lynx,  $488.  Wild  cat; 
508$1.00.  Civet  cat,  25830.  House  cat, 
black,  25;  colored,  8810.  Marten,  dark, 
$^15;  pale,  $3(85.  Skunk,  black,  $1,258 
1.40;  h^f-striped,  80890;  longTStriped,  80- 
890;  striped,  40(^0;  white,  20830.  Rac¬ 
coon,  7581-40.  Opossum,  large,  50860; 
medium,  208^0;  small,  10815.  Rabbit,  18 
1%.  Mink,  $1.5085.  Muskrat,  winter,  208 
25;  fall,  13818;  kits,  485- 

FARM  CHEMICALS. — Prices  given  are 
for  single  ton  to  carload  lots  f.  o.  b..  New 
York;  Nitrate  of  Soda,  ton,  $43846.  Dried 
blood,  12  to  13  per  cent  ammonia,  $50855. 
Concentrated  tankage,  $15820.  Ground 
bone,  $22827.  Acid  phosphate.  $10815.  Mu¬ 
riate  of  potash,  $4^45.  Sulphate  of  potatb 
$42848.  Kainit,  $10812.50.  Sulphate  of  Cop¬ 
per  per  barrel  of  about  300  pounds;  6% 
cents. 

LIVE  STOCK 

NEW  YORK. — Steers,  native,  $486.30; 
bulls,  $2.2584;  cows,  $1.1083.50;  calves,  veal, 
$588.75;  lower  grades,  $2.50(84.50.  Sheep, 
$2.2584;  lambs,  $5(86.  Hogs,  $585-20 

EAST  BUFFALO.- Prime  steers,  $5,158- 
6.66;  Stockers  and  feeders,  $2.5083.85;  calves 
$1688.26.  Sheep,  $1.5083.75;  lambs,  $4,508 
5.75.  Hogs,  $4.80(^.85;  pigs,  $4.8584.90. 

CHICAGO. — Steers,  good  to  prime,  $5.20- 
(g6.86;  Stockers  and  feeders,  $2(84.10; 
Texans,  $3(84;  Cows,  $1.50(84.  Sheep,  $3.60- 
85.75;  lambs,  $3.5085.80.  Hogs,  mixed  and 
butchers’,  $4.20(84.65. 


MARKE T  N  E  W  S 


POULTRY.— Quite  a  good  many  delayed 
and  long-distance  shipments  intended  for 
Thanksgiving  have  been  arriving,  meeting 
the  usual  depressed  after-holiday  trade. 
When  it  became  evident  that  the  shortage 
of  the  eastern  turkey  crop  was  a  fact,  not 
mere  talk,  and  that  a  pound  of  choice 
turkey  was  going  to  be  worth  25  cents 
wholesale,  birds  intended  for  other  mar¬ 
kets  or  later  trade  were  sent  here.  Some 
got  in  in  time  to  catch  the  last  of  the 
Thanksgiving  trade,  and  the  rest  has  been 
straggling  along  a  week  or  more  late.  The 
continued  cold  snap  has  avoided  the  mar¬ 
ket  smash-up  that  sticky  weather  would 
have  brought,  and  whatever  was  fair  to 
choice  of  these  late  arrivals  has  been  dis¬ 
posed  of  favorably,  if  not  at  the  extrava¬ 
gant  price  prevailing  last  week.  One 
drawback  has  been  the  quantity  of  iced 
poultry  in  these  shipments.  Wliile  this 
is  the  only  safe  way  to  ship  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  early  in  Winter,  on  account  of  the 
possibility  of  warm  weather  on  the  way, 
buyers  are  sure  to  pick  out  the  dry-packed 
first  if  in  good  condition.  The  iced  poultry 
can  be  wixted  off  and  dried  so  as  to  be 
passable,  but  it  always  has  a  wilted  and 
bleached  appearance,  so  that  the  one  who 
is  to  eat  it  will  have  a  better  appetite  if 
he  does  not  see  it  until  it  is  put  on  the 
table.  Icing  is  always  a  safeguard  and 
often  a  necessity  for  anything  but  nearby 
shipments,  but  dry-packed  poultry  is  al¬ 
ways  sure  to  sell  better  if  the  weather  is 
at  all  favorable. 


GOLD  MOVEMENTS  are  supposed  to  be 
a  fair  indication  of  trade  relations  between 
different  countries.  If  the  trade  of  this 
country  with  England,  for  Instance,  for  a 
certain  period  of  time  were  equal  in  value 
to  the  trade  of  England  with  us  for  the 
same  time,  it  would  be  easy  to  make  a 
settlement  with  paper  alone,  thus  avoid¬ 
ing  the  troublesome  and  risky  process  of 
shipping  the  actual  gold  back  and  forth. 
But  nowhere  near  this  even  balance  can  be 
maintained,  and  in  order  that  every  bill  of 
exchange  may  have  a  firm  batels  bankers 
receiving  or  issuing  these  bills  must  actu¬ 
ally  handle  more  or  less  of  the  only  metal 
that  is  a  world  standard,  gold.  Individual 
business  men,  other  than  bankers,  do  not 
care  to  bother  with  the  transferring  of 
gold  to  maintain  the  balance.  This  is  the 
legitimate  work  of  bankers,  and  other 
business  depends  on  them  to  do  it.  If  A 
ill  London  owes  B  in  New  York  $1,000,  and 
C  in  New  York  owes  D  in  London  $500,  it 
is  clear  that  their  bankers  can  so  arrange 
matters  that  the  sending  of  $500  in  cur¬ 
rency  from  London  to  New  York  will  en¬ 
able  all  four  Interested  parties  to  settle 
their  affairs  satisfactorily.  There  may  be 
thousands  of  similar  tran.sactions  for  vary¬ 
ing  sums,  and  the  whole  thing  become  so 
complicated  that  no  one  tries  to  follow  the 
thread  from  one  end  to  the  other  or  sort 
out  the  A’s  or  B’s,  but  the  principle  of 
settlement  is  the  same.  If  the  obligations 
of  Europe  to  the  United  States  are  greater 
than  ours  to  that  country,  they  must  send 
gold  to  us  for  the  difference.  Of  course 
this  trade  balance  never  gets  exactly  set¬ 
tled;  there  is  a  constant  see-sawing  in  the 
effort  to  have  ample  margin  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  all  bills  of  exchange.  During  the 
past  month  gold  to  the  value  of  something 
more  than  $10,000,000  has  been  sent  to  the 
United  States  from  other  countries,  but 
this  cannot  be  taken  as  denoting  anywhere 
near  the  exact  trade  balance  in  our  favor, 
as  obligations  are  incurred  or  paid  in  so 
many  ways  other  than  through  selling  of 
tangible  merchandise,  such  as  deals  in  in¬ 
vestment  securities  and  loans.  The  fact 
that  the  course  of  trade  h',  bringing  gold 
to  a  country  is  no  sure  sign  of  permanent 
prosperity,  nor  is  the  exportation  of  gold 
an  indication  that  the  country  is  going  to 
the  dogs.  w.  w.  h. 


Some  New  York  Potatoes.— I  was  much 
interested  in  the  account  of  potato  grow¬ 
ing  as  given  by  Henry  Field,  of  Iowa,  on 
page  801.  I  will  give  you  an  account  of 
my  own  growing  in  Cayuga  County,  N. 
Y.,  this  year.  I  had  an  irregular  piece  of 
ground  containing  177  square  rods,  or 
1  and  17-160  acre,  from  which  I  dug,  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  415  bushels  of  potatoes.  The 
variety  was  Early  Michigan,  and  as  the 
weather  was  very  dry  at  the  time  of  plant¬ 
ing,  May  10,  I  planted  many  of  them 
whole;  this  is  at  the  rate  of  375  bushels 
per  acre.  I  used  no  manure,  but  200  pounds 
muriate  cf  potash,  100  nitrate  of  soda  and 
700  pounds  of  ground  bone,  scattering  same 
broadcast  on  the  ground  about  June  20, 
and  cultivating  soon  after.  If  I  could 
have  kept  off  the  late  blight  I  would  have 
had  more.  .f.  m.  p. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


“Father,”  said  the  little  boy,  “what  is 
reciprocity?”  “Reciprocity,  my  son,  is  an 
arrangement  by  which  you  undertake  to 
give  up  something  that  you  don’t  value 
very  highly  in  exchange  for  something 
that  you  do.” — Washington  Star. 

Mrs.  Newlywed:  “No,  I  can’t  say  that 
I  think  much  of  my  new  sewing  machine. 
It  is  disappointing.”  Mrs.  Oldgirl;  “Why. 
it  is  a  very  good  make.  What  seems  to 
be  the  trouble?”  Mrs.  Newlywed:  “I 
don’t  know  exactly,  but  when  I  tried  to 
sew  some  buttons  on  Mr.  Newlywed’s 
shirts  yesterday  it  broke  every  last  one 
of  them.” — Cincinnati  Times-Star. 


Liver  Pills 

That’s  what  you  need;  some¬ 
thing  to  cure  your  biliousness, 
and  regulate  your  bowels.  You 
need  Ayer’s  Pills.  Vegetable; 
gently  laxative. 


J.  C.  Ayer  Co., 
Lowell,  Mass. 


n: 


Want  your  moustache  or  beard 

a  beautiful  brown  or  rich  black?  Use 

BUCKINGHAM’S  DYE 

FIFTY  (TTS  OF  DP.COGIST8  OR  R.  P.  H.M.L  *  CO.,  NASHUA,  N.  H, 


Salesmen  Wanted— Exclusive  specialties;  best  trees 
for  Judicious  buyers.  Experience  unnecessary.  Cash 
weekly  Prudential  Orchard  C0..B6,  Shermansville.Pa 


FARM  ON  SHARES. 

With  or  without  cows  Good  location;  fertile:  good 
buildings.  Will, carry  16  to  20  cows,  beside  young 
stock.  Poultry-house  for  experienced  man.  Writefor 
particulars.  K.  C.  T1LLINGHA8T,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


FARMS 


For  rich  farming,  fruit  growing,  fine 

write  ’  J.D.S.HANS0N,S1^S: 


ALIFORNIA  FOR  25<t 


til 

All  about  the  land  of  annalfine,  fruits  and  flowers. 
Resources  and  romance.  lUns.  Mac.  1  yr.  trial,  26c. 

The  Western  Kmpire,  75  Times  Block,  LosAngreles 

Information  and  Protection 

most  perfect  and  money’s  worth”  hoiwebold,  personal  and  agri¬ 
cultural  goods  offered  In  New  York,  Impartiality  to  anyone’s  goods 
are  the  advantages  offered  for  2  per  cent  commission  to  non  resi¬ 
dential  purchasers  by  Out-of-Town  Purchasers’  Agency  In  N.  Y. 
K.  F.  DUVIVIEU,  Prop.  63  Barclay  8t.  Reference  Pres.  Globe  A 
Rutgers  Plre  Ins.  Co,  N.  Y.  Visit  different  dealers  and  can  buy  at 
wholesale  prices.  Kxperienced  women  assistants. 

\  ATP  AT)  A  PAT  Silver  tabby,  neuter 

/i]Vljll|\/A  I  I  Seven  months  old.  Price.  115 
vni  mart  E.  SILL,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


^  A  bar*  the  beet  and  oheapeet  1 

^PwwCl  119^7  steel,  lunber  and  the  cheapest  labor,  we  can  | 
and  do  make  the  best  Baw  Mills  on  earth.  4  b.  p.  (see  cut )  Cuts  2,000 
ft.  a  day.  All  sites.  Planers,  Bblngle  Mills  and  Edgers  with  our  Pa^ 
ent  VariableFrictionFeed;  PortableQrindingAIllISt  Water  Wheels, 
Lath  Mills,  etc.  Ourcatalogshows  alL  Sendforii.  towest freights,  i 
Do  Loach  Mill  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  900,  AtUnta,  Ca«  | 
^JJMLIbortjj^^SLJIowjnork^ 


Don’t 


Stop 


to  make  fast  the  rope. 
Use  the 

BurrSelMocking 
Tackle  Block 

for  Butchering,  Lifting 
Hay.  Wagon  Boxes, 
Stretching  Wire,  etc 
Does  away  with  the 
labor  of  2  or  3  men. 
Guaranteed  not  to  cut 
the  rope.  Write  for 
prices.  Agents  wanted 

THE  BURR  MFC.  CO., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Oldest  Commission 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Frulte’ 
B;  B.  WOODWARD.  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York" 

POULTRY  LAMBS 

Hothouse  Products,  Fruits,  Vegetables,  etc* 
Top  prices  secured  for  choice  products,  write 
us  what  yon  have  for  sale. 
Archdeacon  &  Co.,  lOO  Murray  St.,  New  York. 

GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  PRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PKOOLCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  36  Little  IBth  St.,  New  York. 

WANTED 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS. 

F.  D.  HEWITT,  120  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y. 

p  M  Uf  Clip  Q— Send  two-cent  stamp  for  rei  lable 
UHlff  I  UnO  prices  on  flaw  Purs  and  Ginseng. 
No  curiosity  seekers  answered.  LEMUEL  BLACK, 
Exporter  and  Dealer  in  Kaw  Furs  and  Glnsengjaights- 
town,  N.  J.,  Lock  Box  48.  Reference:  First  National 
Bank  of  Hightstown. 


Clubbing  List. 

1903-1904. 

We  can  save  you  money  on  any  paper  or  magazine. 
We  give  you  a  list  below.  If  you  do  not  find  all  yon 
want  here,  send  us  a  list,  and  we  will  quote  you  price 
by  return  mail.  It  will  save  you  trouble  to  send  all 
your  orders  to  us  at  one  time.  The  price  opposite 
each  paper  is  our  price  to  you  for  it.  Every  order 
must,  of  course,  include  asubscription  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  at  $L  To  make  up  a  list  start  with 
The  R.  N.-T.  at  $1,  then  take  as  many  of  the  others 
as  you  need  at  price  opposite  each. 

American  Bee  Jenrnal,  Chicago.  Ill .  $0.95 

American  Boy,  Detroit^  Mich . eo 

American  Poultry  Journal,  Chicago.  Ill . 30 

American  Sheep  Breeder,  Chicago,  111 . 80 

American  Swineherd,  Chicago.  lU- . no 

American  Queen,  New  York . . 

Arena,  The,  New  York .  1  30 

Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston.  Mass .  3.25 

Ave  Maria,  Notre  Dame,  Ind .  1.70 

Babyhood,  New  York . yo 

Baptist  Union.  Chicago,  111 . 90 

Blade,  Toledo,  O . 30 

Century,  New  York .  3,60 

Cincinnati  Weekly  Gazette,  Cincinnati,  0 . 40 

Cleveland  Daily  World,  Cleveland,© .  1  20 

Cleveland  Leader,  Cleveland,  0 . 80 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland,  0 .  1.35 

Commercial  Tribune,  Cincinnati,  O . 40 

Conkey's  Home  Journal,  Chicago,  111 . :{0 

Constitution,  Atlanta,  Ga . 80 

Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  Irvington,  N.  Y . 85 

Courant  (Daily  ,  Hartford,  Conn .  6.60 

Courant  (Semi-Weekly;,  Hartford,  Conn . 80 

Courier,  Buffalo,  N.  Y . 65 

Courier- Journal,  Louisville,  Ky . 60 

Democrat  and  Chronicle,  Rochester,  N.  Y . 56 

Dispatch,  Pittsburg,  Pa . 85 

Enquirer,  Cincinnati,  O . 70 

Everybody's  .Magazine,  New  York . 95 

Every  Where,  New  York . 35 

Family  Herald  and  Weekly  Star,  Montreal,  Can.  .80 

Farm  Poultry,  Boston.  Mass . 50 

Forum,  New  York .  1.60 

Frank  Leslie's  Monthly,  New  York . 90 

Free  Press.  Detroit.  Mich . (X) 

Gleanings  in  Bee  CJulture,  Medina,  0 . 60 

Globe  Democrat  (Weekly),  St.  Louis,  Mo . 80 

Golden  Days,  Philadelphia.  Pa .  2.35 

Good  Literature.  New  York . 25 

Gospel  News,  Cleveland,  O . 35 

Grape  Belt,  Dunkirk.  N.  Y .  1.00 

Harper's  Bazar,  New  York. . . 90 

Harper's  Magazine,  New  York .  3.30 

Harper’s  Weekly,  New  York .  3JiO 

Hoard's  Dairyman,  Ft,  Atkinson,  Wls . 66 

Holsteln-Friesian  Register,  Brattleboro,  Vt . 90 

Home  Journal,  Boston,  Mass .  2.35 

Home  Science  Magazine,  Boston . 65 

Horseman  and  Spirit  of  the  Times,  Chicago .  1.60 

Horse  itovlew.  Chicago,  111 .  1.60 

Horse  World,  Buffalo,  N.  V .  1.30 

Household  Ledger,  New  York . 60 

Housekeeper,  Minneapolis,  Minn . 50 

Housewife.  New  York . 25 

Independent,  New  York .  1.90 

Inter  Ocean,  Chicago,  111 . 60 

Irrigation  Age  and  Drainage  JournaL . 60 

Judge,  New  York .  4.10 

Journal  (Weekly ),  Boston,  Mass . . . 90 

Journal.  Indiana  polls,  Ind . 85 

Leslie's  Weekly,  New  York .  3.25 

Llppincott's  Magazine.  Philadelphia,  Pa .  1.75 

Little  Folks,  New  York .  1.30 

Living  Church,  Milwaukee,  Wis .  1.60 

News  and  Courier,  Charleston,  8.  C . 85 

North  American  Review,  New  York .  4.10 

Ohio  Poultry  Journal,  Dayton,  0 . 30 

Outlook,  The,  New  York .  2.85 

Palladium,  Dally,  New  Haven.  Conn .  4.00 

Pilgrim,  Battle  Creek,  Mich . 90 

Pioneer  Press.  St.  Paul,  Minn . 86 

Poultry  Keeper,  Quincy,  Ill . 30 

Press,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 80 

Puck,  New  York .  4.10 

Register,  Wheeling,  W,  Va . 76 

Reliable  Poultry  Journal,  Quincy,  Ill . 30 

Republican,  The  (Weekly),  Springfield,  Mass . 90 

Review  of  Reviews,  New  'York .  2.10 

Sabbath  Reading,  New  York .  .45 

Scientific  American.  New  York... .  2.60 

Scribner's  Magazine,  New  York .  2.^ 

Sentinel,  Indianapolis,  Ind .  .30 

Sports  of  the  Times,  New  York.... .  3.10 

Star,  Kansas  City,  Mo . 20 

St.  Nicholas,  New  York .  2.M 

Success,  New  Y'ork . 70 

Sunday-School  Times,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 80 

Swine  Breeder's  Jourrtal,  Indianapolis,  Ind . 45 

Table  Talk,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 60 

Thrloe-a-Weck  Tribune,  New  York . 85 

Toledo  News- Bee,  Toledo,  0 .  1-85 

Tribune  Review.  New  York . 85 

Witness,  New  York . 85 

Woman's  Home  Companion,  Springfield,  O . 70 

Wool  >fhrkets  and  Sheep,  Chicago,  111 . 30 

World,  Tri-Weekly,  New  York .  .66 

World’s  Work.  New  York .  2.60 

"Young  People's  Weekly,  Elgin.  Ill . 30 

Youths'  Companion .  1-75 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  NEW  YORK 


110’ 
fards  Fine  Fonltry. 


RELIABLE 

Is  a  word  that  stands  for  the 
best  Incubators  and  Brooders 
in  the  world.  Each  has  special  dis- 
tininiiBhlog  features.  Send  lOe  postal  for 
Book  No.  19,  just  out,  firing  guaranty  of 
nvrney  back  if  inmibator  is  not  eatisfactor/* 
Bellsble  laenbator  and  Brooder  Ca. , 
Box  llilaoU. 


- IS  NOT  ONLY  THE - 


Leading  Agricultural  Jout^nal  of  the  i/liorldf 

- BUT  ALSO - 

The  ONLY  Agricultural  NEWSpaper. 

No  FARMER,  ORCHARDIST,  GARDENER,  BREEDER,  DAIRYMAN  or  CULTIVATOR  of  a 
COUNTRY  PLACE  of  any  sort,  is  keeping  up  with  the  procession,  or  I’eally 
knows  what  is  going  on  unless  he  reads  it  i-egularly. 

Single  Subscription,  $1.50;  Two  Subscriptions,  $2.50;  Five  Subscriptions,  $5.50. 

SPECIAL  INDUCEMENTS  TO  RAISERS  OP  LARGER  CLUBS. 

IFoTOLr  Tri/a-l,  30  Oexxts. 

^  SEND  FOR  SAMPLES.  LUTHER  TUCKER  &  SONS,  Albany,  N.  Y 


DOni*T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES  ‘‘THe“mASTEr‘’woRkMAN,’’ 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine,  superior  to  all  one-cylinder  engines.  Costs  less  to  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  started ;  has  a  •wider  sphere 
of  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration ;  can  be  mounted  on  any  light  wagon  as  a  portable.  Weighs  less  than  half  of  one-cylinder  engines.  Give  size  of  engine 
required.  Especially  adapted  for  irrigation  in  connection  with  our  centrifugal  force  pumps.  (Sizes  2,  2%,  4,  5,  6,  8.  10,  12  and  16  Horse  Power. 
^^Please  mention  this  paper.  Send  for  catalogue.  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Meagher  and  IStn  Street,  CHICAGO,  lU, 
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PUBLISHER'S  DESK, 

Look  out  for  the  colored  supplement 
next  week.  It  will  be  a  reproduction  of 
the  new  Crimson  Rambler  rose  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  seven  colors.  This  rose  was 
originated  on  the  Rural  Grounds,  and 
will  be  distributed  to  subscribers  for 
1904.  We  will  tell  you  more  about  it 
next  week,  and  you  will  see  a  cut  of  it 
in  colors.  The  Woman  and  Home  De¬ 
partment  next  week  will  tell  you  how  to 
provide  a  neat  and  inexpensive  frame 
for  It.  It  will  make  a  pretty  picture.  On 
renewal  of  your  subscription  for  1904 
you  will  be  booked  for  a  plant  of  the 
rose  to  be  mailed  in  early  Spring.  We 
do  all  this  at  our  own  expense.  All  we 
ask  is  that  you  show  the  picture  to  your 
neighbors,  and  tell  them  about  the  paper 
and  the  rose. 

By  the  way,  if  you  want  to  make  a 
relative  or  friend  a  Christmas  present, 
what  can  you  give  for  double  the  money 
that  will  be  so  acceptable  and  valuable 
as  a  year’s  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
and  this  rose?  They  will  get  the  re¬ 
maining  issues  for  December,  the  52  is¬ 
sues  next  year,  a  plant  of  this  most  beau¬ 
tiful  rose,  and  we  will  also  mail  them 
at  once  one  of  the  pictures  of  the  rose 
for  framing. 

Send  us  a  list  of  the  papers  you  want 
this  year  and  we  will  quote  you  prices 
by  return  mail.  We  can  save  you  con¬ 
siderable  money  if  you  want  several 
papers,  sometimes  nearly  the  whole  price 
of  The  R.  N.-Y. 

A  Cautiok. — C.  C,  Abbe,  of  Sodus, 
Wayne  County,  New  York,  having  col¬ 
lected  money  on  subscriptions  for  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  neglected  to  forward  the 
orders  and  remittances  after  repeated 
requests  to  do  so,  thus  creating  annoy¬ 
ances  to  our  subscribers  and  annoyances 
and  loss  to  us,  is  hereby  publicly  notified 
not  to  collect  any  more  money  on  our 
account.  Subscribers  are  also  requested 
not  to  pay  Mr.  Abbe  any  more  money 
on  our  account.  We  cannot  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  his  collections  in  the  future. 

In  reply  to  occasional  inquiries  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Charlton,  W.  Va.,  we  find  this 
is  not  an  incorporated  company  but  a 
name  assumed  by  Joseph  M.  Neil,  who 
formerly  conducted  a  company  under 
the  name  of  the  Cooperative  Nursery 
Company  of  the  same  place.  Reports 
would  indicate  that  there  is  no  basis  for 
extension  of  credits,  and  we  have  had 
complaints  about  the  old  company  for 
which  no  redress  could  be  secured. 


CALIFORNIA  NOTES, 

November  nearly  gone,  at  time  of  writ¬ 
ing,  still  pleasant  weather;  mostly  bright 
and  clear,  with  little  disagreeable  wind 
from  any  source.  At  11  A.  M.,  November 
22  temperature  72  degrees,  so  you  see  we 
have  our  share  of  pleasant  weather,  as 
there  has  been  no  rain  of  any  account  for 
six  months.  The  harvest  is  nearly  all 
gathered;  in  fine  condition  and  fair  yield. 
Lima  beans  were  In  the  lead,  many  acres 
yielding  a  ton  each.  A  large  part  of  the 
crop  was  sold  on  contract  at  three  cents 
per  pound;  prices  somewhat  less  now, 
about  $2.75  per  100  pounds.  English  wal¬ 
nuts  came  next  in  order,  nearly  225  tons 
the  local  crop.  The  Walnut  blight,  or 
bacteriosis  cut  some  of  the  groves  so  some 
nuts  were  spoiled.  There  is  much  anxiety 
about  the  blight,  and  many  fear  it  Is  a 
death  blow  to  walnut  culture,  which  has 
been  so  profitable  in  this  vicinity  and  fur¬ 
ther  south  in  Ventura  and  Los  Angeles 
counties.  Lemons  are  not  altogether  satis¬ 
factory.  Considerable  land  has  been  cleared 
of  the  trees  and  more  trees  will  go  unless 
something  better  turns  up.  Some  of  the 
growers  seem  to  prosper,  so  the  industry 
will  not  die  out.  Apples  and  pears  a  me¬ 
dium  crop,  and  will  soon  be  sold;  apricots 
about  half  crop,  mostly  dried  and  sold  at 
about  six  cents  a  pound.  Grain  hay  a 
large  growth,  but  below  first  quality: 
plenty  of  low  quality  is  so  much  better 
than  none,  as  we  can  average  up  with  a 
little  more  grain,  so  the  work  stock  can  be 
kept  in  good  condition.  Not  much  is  done 
in  the  dairy  line;  so  more  or  less  of  the 
butter  and  cheese  is  imported  from  other 
parts  of  the  State  or  eastern  markets. 
Poultry  and  eggs  are  not  in  full  supply, 
so  our  people  do  not  always  depend  wholly 
ou  the  local  supply.  Very  little  grain, 


wheat,  oats  and  barley  is  thrashed  in  this 
locality,  as  most  of  the  grain  is  cut  green 
for  hay.  The  Lima  bean  straw  has  been 
well  taken  care  of.  Some  of  it  was  spread 
on  the  land  to  be  plowed  under  when  the 
rains  come,  some  of  it  baled,  same  as  hay, 
so  a  large  part  is  saved  for  stock  feed. 
Very  little  dry  plowing  is  done,  almost  all 
waiting  for  rain.  o.  n.  c. 

Santa  Barbara  Co..  Cal. 


TURN  ABOUT. 

The  horse  and  the  dog  had  tamed  a  man 
and  fastened  him  to  a  fence 
Said  the  horse  to  the  dog,  “For  the  life  of 
me  I  don’t  see  a  bit  of  sense 
In  letting  him  have  the  thumbs  that  grow 
aJ;  the  sides  of  his  hands,  do  you,’’ 

And  the  dog  looked  solemn  and  shook  his 
head,  and  said,  “I’m  a  goat  If  I  do.'* 

The  poor  man  groaned  and  tried  to  get 
loose,  and  sadly  he  begged  them: 
“Stay! 

You  will  rob  me  of  things  for  which  I  have 
use  by  cutting  my  thumbs  awayr 
You  will  spoil  my  looks,  you  will  cause  me 
pain!  Ah,  why  would  you  treat  me  so? 
As  1  am  God  made  me,  and  He  knows  best! 
Oh,  masters,  pray  let  me  go!” 

'I’he  dog  laughed  out  and  the  horse  replied: 

“Oh,  the  cutting  won’t  hurt!  You  see. 
We’ll  have  a  hot  iron  to  clap  right  on,  as 
you  did  in  your  docking  of  me! 

God  gave  you  your  thumbs  and  all,  but 
still  the  Creator,  you  know,  may  fall 
To  do  the  artistic  thing,  as  he  did  In  fur¬ 
nishing  me  with  a  tall!’’ 

So  they  bound  the  man  and  cut  off  his 
thumbs,  and  were  deaf  to  his  pitiful 
cries. 

.\nd  they  seared  the  stumps  and  they 
viewed  their  work  through  happy  and 
dazzled  eyes. 

"How  trim  ho  appears,’’  the  horse  ex¬ 
claimed,  “since  his  awkward  thumbs 
are  gone! 

For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  see  why  the 
liOrd  ever  put  them  on!” 

“Still  it  seems  to  me,’’  the  dog  replied, 
“that  there’s  something  else  to  do; 
Mis  ears  look  rather  too  long  to  me.  and 
how  do  they  look  to  you?" 

The  man  cried  out,  “Gh.  spare  my  ears!’’ 

God  fashioned  them  as  you  see, 

And  if  you  apply  your  knife  to  them  you’ll 
surely  disfigure  me!” 

"But  you  didn’t  disfigure  me,  you  know,” 
the  dog  decisively  said, 

"When  you  bound  me  fast  and  trimmed 
my  ears  down  close  to  the  top  of  my 
head!” 

So  they  let  him  moan  and  they  let  him 
groan  while  they  cropped  his  ears 
away, 

.‘Vnd  they  praised  his  looks  when  they  let 
him  up.  and  proud  Indeed  were  they! 

But  that  was  years  and  years  ago.  In  an 
unenlightened  age! 

Such  things  are  ended  now,  you  know;  we 
have  reached  a  higher  stage! 

The  ears  and  thumbs  God  gave  to  man 
are  his  to  keep  and  wear 
And  the  cruel  horse  and  dog  look  on  and 
never  appear  to  care. 

— Credit  Lost. 


t.iLovER  IN  Iowa. — You  ought  to  see  my 
Crimson  clover;  it  is  immense.  I  sowed 
it  in  August,  where  I  had  had  onions, 
plowed  and  harrowed  and  then  drilled  it 
in.  It  is  eight  Inches  deep  and  all  over  the 
ground,  and  looks  fine.  It  may  not  live 
through,  but  if  It  does  it  will  be  worth  a 
heap.  If  it  does  not.  I  will  get  my  money’^ 
worth  out  of  what  it  has  done  this  Fall. 

Iowa.  HENRY  FIELD. 

Far-m  Power.— a.  L.  H.,  Norway,  N.  Y., 
page  801,  doesn’t  take  much  stock  In  cheap 
silage  rigs.  My  claim  Is  that  an  eight- 
horse  engine  and  No.  18  cutter,  12  men 
and  three  teams  is  too  big  an  outfit  for  a 
farm  that  has  only  a  70-ton  silo,  unless 
there  are  other  silos  to  be  filled  within 
reach.  If  there  are  other  silos  to  fill,  the 
conditions  differ  from  those  I  assumed  in 
my  previous  article.  I  was  arguing  for 
the  isolated  small  farmer.  E.  c.  birge. 

Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep, 
and  Swine. 

We  have  some  volumes  of  this  book 
that  have  become  slightly  shelf  soiled 
ou  one  end.  You  would  hardly  notice 
it,  but  we  cannot  send  them  out  at  the 
regular  $2  price  of  the  book.  As  long 
as  they  last  we  will  mail  them  prepaid 
to  subscribers  only  on  receipt  of  $1. 
This  is  Prof.  Geo.  W.  Curtis’s  great 
live  stock  book,  with  nearly  100  full- 
page  engravings.  It  is  used  as  a  text 
book  in  most  of  the  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Orders  at  this  price  will  not  be  accepted 
from  dealers  or  schools.  Orders  with 
$1  will  be  accepted  as  long  as  the  soiled 
edition  lasts  from  subscribers  only. 

The  Rukal  N'ew-Yokkek,  New  York. 


The  recent  marriage 
of  a  couple  of  cripples 
each  having  only  half 
the  proper  comple¬ 
ment  of  arms 
and  legs,  was 
noted  by  the 
press  as  a" con¬ 
nubial  curios- 
.”  But  who 
notes  the  mar¬ 
riages  which 
occur  daily  in 
which  both  par¬ 
ties  are  cripples 
in  health. 

Crippled  health 
means,  as  a  rule,  in¬ 
sufficient  nutrition, 
and  lack  of  nutrition  ^ 
points  to  disease  of 
the  stomach  and  di¬ 
gestive  and  nutritive 
tract.  Doctor  Pierce’.s 
Golden  Medical  Dis- 
covery  cures  diseases 
of  the  stomach  and 
other  organs  of  digestion 
and  nutrition.  It  enables 
the  perfect  nourishmeiu 
of  the  body,  and  so  builds 
It  up  in  sound  health  and  strength. 


«I  had  been  a  great  sufferer  from  indigc-tion 
for  the  la.st  nine  years.’’  writes  Mrs.  Margarel 
Stingle,  of  Owings  Mills,  Baltimore  Co..  Md. 
”I  was  such  a  wreck  it  seemed  death  was  near, 
but  to-day  can  say  I  feel  like  another  woman. 
I  have  received  much  and  lasting  good  from  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery  and  ‘  Favorite 
Pescription.’  I  have  taken  twenty- five  bottles  in 
all,  and  followed  the  advice  of  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce, 
and  am  happy  to  say  that  life  is  worth  living 
now.  A  thousand  thanks  for  your  treatment.” 

Do  not  be  cajoled  into  trading  a  Sub¬ 
stance  for  a  shadow.  Any  substitute 
offered  as  ”just  as  good”  as  "Golden 
Medical  Discovery  ”  is  a  shadow  of  tluit 
medicine.  There  are  cures  behind  every 
claim  made  for  the  "  Discovery.” 

The  Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser, 
1008  large  pages,  in  paper  covers,  is  .sent 
/ree  on  receipt  of  twenty  one  o’ue-cent 
stamps  to  pay  expense  of  mailing  ou/y. 
Address  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ARROW  BRAND 

Ready  Roofing 
can  be  laid  on 
top  of  old 
shingles  with¬ 
out  tearing  off 
the  old  roof. 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.  send  for  free 

8a  Pine  St.,  New  York.  samples. 


FAN  MILLS 


Hand  or  power,  for  all  kinds 
grain.  Harder  Mfg  Co., 
Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


A  COW, 

Steer,  Bull  or  Horse 
hide,  Calf  skin,  Dog 
skin,  or  any  other  kind 
of  hide  or  skin,  and  let 
us  tan  it  with  the  hair 
on,  soft,  light,  odorless 
and  moth-proof ,  for  robe, 
rug,  coat  or  gloves. 

But  first  get  our  Catalogue, 
giving  prices,  and  our  shipping 
tags  and  instructions,  so  as  to 
avoid  mistakes.  We  also  buy 
raw  furs  and  ginseng. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
116  Mill  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SEND  US 


Spwii\„. 
Cvrbi 
SpllivT 


Care  These  Blemisbe* 
Alio  Bingbone.  hard  or  soft 
•nlargementB,  Sweenr,  Kneo- 
rang.Fistnia  and  Poll  Evil. 

.  Ight  cost  and  certain  enree.  I 
Two  big  booklets  telling  bow 
to  do  It  sent  free.Write  today. 

riiBniNG  BBOS.,  CbrmUU,  ’  1 
93S  Colon  8toekTarili,Clileairo,ni. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


RIPPLEY’I 

SI  STEAM 

MrlUcookll5  bimhels  0 


Improved 


9C 

^  Combination 

_ I  COOKERS 

Ucook  U5  bimhels  of  feed  in  2  hour#; 
heat  water  In  itock  tank  250  feet  a'way. 
NVIlJhcat dairy fhoffand  poultry  houses. 
Made ofboUer  steel;  can’t  blow  up;  no 
flues  torustorlcak.  PRICES  15.00  TO 
$45.00;5(itylesand  15  slxefl.  Fold  under 
apnarantoe.  Endorsed  by  Experiment 
Stations.  Cataloffu4  andpHce^/rea. 

jpley  Hdw.  Go.,  Boi223,  Grafton  .III. 

Stern  Agent— ’J.  0>  MItcheU  Philadelphia. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost — with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.-^Empties  Its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steaiv 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Soaldera,  Cal^ 
drons,  etc.  SO’’  Send  for  oironlars. 
D.  R  SPERRY  a  GO..  Batavia.  lU 


SCIENTIFIC  GRINDING  MILa-S  grind  Com 
in  the  ear,  or  Grain  in  any  form.  Strong,  exact, 
reliable.  Catalogue  D  mailed  f  ree. 

EOOS  MFG.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


RUBEROin 

TRAM  MARK  REGISTERED. 

ROOFING 

STANDARD  FOR 
TWELVE  YEARS. 

LASTS  INDEFTNITBIIjY.  EASILY 
APPLIED. 

AVEATHER-PROOF. 
FIR  E-R  E  S  IS'r  IN  G . 

I  Manufactured  aolely  by 

thk  stani>aki>  faint  co. 

Department  K. 

lOO  WUllani  Street,  N.  ¥. 


CL/IRK'S  ffif  Si!  CROPS 


Clark’s  Reversible  Bush 
Plow  and  Harrow. 


Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide.  1 
ft.  deep.  Connects  the 
sub-soli  water.  It  is  an 
excellent  machine  for 
covering  In  sugar  cane. 
Strength  guaranteed. 

Can  plow  a  newly  cut 
forest,  stump,  busn  or  bog  land,  leaves  the  land  true, 
oioan  for  any  crop. 


Clark’s  Dbl.  Action 
Cutaway  Harrow. 

Moves  15,000  tons  of 
Earth  in  a  Day. 


I 

I 

i 


CLARK’S  RCCT  GUTTER. 


TWO  SIZES.  Cats  I  or  2 
bushels  per  minute,  for  fowl 
or  beast.  Gouge  cutters, 
never  choke  or  clog. 
PRICE, . »7  to  *15 

Send  tor  Circulars. 


Clark’s  Rev.  Sulky  Disk  Plow. 


Made  single  or  double.  One 
or  two  furrows,  five  to  ten 
Inches  deep,  14  inches  wide. 
For  two  or  four  horses.  Light 
draft.  No  side  draft.  No 
similar  plow  made. 


I  pUTAWAY  Harrow  Go. 

E  ^Higganum,  ^^Ct.  U.  S.  A. 


KICKING, 


Balking,  Shying  or  any 
kind  of  a  habit  cured 
in  a  few  hours  by  my 
system.  Particulars  free. 


SURE  CURE. 

Brooks’  Appliance.  New 
discovery.  Wonuerfui.  No 
ObnoxiovG  springs  or  pads. 
Automatic  Air  Cushion. 
Rinds  and  ilraws  the 
broken  parts  together 
as  YOU  ivould  a  broken 
llml..  Nosalves;  no lymph- 
ol;  no  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
Pat.  Sept.  10,  loot.  Sent  on 
trial.  Catalogue  free. 


Brooks  Appliance  Co.,  Box  96.5,  Marshall,  Mich. 


“  SAVE -THE  -  HORSE  ” 

Registered  Trade  Mark. 

SPAVIN  CURE 

Begin  Treatment  at  Once ;  Have  a  Permanently  Sound  Horse  for  Spring. 

Cui’ed  horses  are  absolute  certainties  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  remedy  for  your  own  case  Such 
ve.sults,  as  shown  in  ourbooklet,  by  business  men  whose  reliability  can  be  readily  ascertained,  have 
carried  “SAVE-THE-IlORtSE”  over  skepticism,  prejudice  and  uncertainty.  Send  for  booklet  and  copy 
of  written  guarantee,  which  is  as  binding  to  protect  you  as  the  best  legal  talent  could  make  it.  No 
man  ueed  see  his  horse  suffer  aud  become  iucapacitated. 

Sl..A.'S7'2E3— rmiB— HOHSTD  Positively  aud  Perinanently  Cures  HONE 
and  DOG  SP,VVIN,  TIIOROrGllPIN,  UINGIiONE  (except  low  ringbone,)  CL'.UH,  SI’I.IN  T, 
(■APi’ED  HOCK,  AVINDPUFF,  SHOE  BOIL,  AVE.VK  aud  SPRAINED  TENDONS  and  all 
L.V.HENESS,  Cures  without  scar,  blemish  or  loss  of  hair.  Horse  may  work  as  usual. 

$5,00  per  bottle.  Written  guarantee  with  evei’y  bottle.  Need  of  second  bottle  improbable, 
except  in  rarest  cases.  If  your  case  is  different  we  advise  frankly  as  to  possibility  of  the  remedy 
effecting  a  cure.  Give  veterinarian’s  diagnosis,  if  he  is  competent.  Describe  age,  development,  location 
of  swellings,  lameness,  and  way  horse  carries  and  holds  leg. 

$5.00  per  bottle  at  all  druggists  and  dealei’s,  or  sent  express  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  TROY',  N.  Y.  Also  manufacturers  of  Veterinary  Ifixine. 
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Live  Stockatid  Dairy 


MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

Tiir  Drunken  Cow. — On  page  818  Dr. 
Smead  presents  a  new  view  of  the  old 
cow  that  has  gorged  herself  with  apples. 
Whether  drunk  or  not  makes  little  dif¬ 
ference  perhaps  to  the  practical  farmer. 
She  is  surely  “knocked  out”  so  far  as 
business  at  the  milk  pail  is  concerned, 
and  in  very  many  cases  her  days  of  use¬ 
fulness  are  over,  except  for  the  fertilizer 
factory.  I  have  known  so  many  cases  to 
terminate  in  this  way  that  the  subject 
is  of  peculiar  interest  to  me.  Apples 
fed  in  moderation  in  the  stable  are  with¬ 
out  doubt  a  valuable  food  for  dairy  cows. 
We  use  ours  in  this  way  in  preference 
to  selling  them  for  cider  making  at  20 
cents  per  100  pounds.  Now,  if  the  scien¬ 
tists  will  “go  one  better”  and  kill  the  old 
cow  when  she  is  supposedly  drunk  on 
apples,  and  analyze  the  contents  of  her 
stomach,  or  rumen,  we  oiight  to  know 
for  sure  whether  the  trouble  is  due  to 
alcohol  or  not.  Gentlemen  of  our  ex¬ 
periment  stations,  who  will  be  first  to 
give  us  this  really  practical  solution  of 
the  discussion?  When  this  question  is 
settled,  will  some  one  tell  us  why  it  is 
that  the  effect  of  a  little  corn  or  corn- 
meal  is  so  often  disastrous  when  fed  to 
read  horses  that  are  usually  fed  on  oats? 
Such  a  change  of  feed  has  no  bad  effect 
on  a  cow,  pig  or  chicken,  and  yet  colic 
is  quite  likely  to  result  when  tried  on  a 
horse.  There  must  be  some  difference 
in  the  digestive  tract  of  the  horse  which 
accounts  for  this.  Can  Dr.  Smead  or 
some  of  our  scientific  friends  explain  to 
us  what  it  is? 

WiNTKH  E(;(:s. — Bulletin  212  of  Cornell 
Experiment  Station,  just  issued,  gives 
another  year’s  experience  as  to  the  food 
cost  of  producing  eggs  in  Winter.  For 
17  weeks,  from  December  1  to  March  29, 
careful  records  were  kept  of  amount  of 
food  consumed  and  number  of  eggs  laid 
in  11  flocks,  containing  in  all  3,131  hens 
and  pullets.  The  records  show  so  much 
difference  in  results  that  one  must  con¬ 
clude  that  there  is  still  a  good  deal  of 
luck  and  chance  in  the  poultry  business. 
The  participants  in  this  cooperative  test 
are  among  the  best-informed  in  the 
State,  including  the  Station  itself,  and 
yet  the  food  cost  of  one  dozen  eggs 
ranges  all  the  way  from  six  cents  to  $6 
per  dozen.  The  bulletin  referred  to 
says:  “On  examination  it  is  found  that 
this  remarkable  range  is  not  corelated 
closely  with  breed,  character  of  build¬ 
ing,  or  kind  and  quantity  of  food.”  The 
Station  is  next  to  take  up  and  investi¬ 
gate  the  individuality  of  the  hens  them¬ 
selves,  paying  special  attention  to  se¬ 
lecting  eggs  from  hens  of  known  per¬ 
formance.  While  this  will  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  be  found  to  have  some  influence, 

I  have  no  faith  that  any  great  results 
will  be  accomplished  along  that  line. 

Best  Results. — The  banner  flock  in 
this  test  consisted  of  500  White  Leghorn 
pullets.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  flock 
had  the  least  variety  in  its  bill  or  fare 
of  any  of  the  flocks  reported.  It  consist¬ 
ed  of  only  three  articles — wheat,  cabbage 
and  cooked  cut  meat  and  bone.  The 
wheat  was  fed  morning  and  night,  and 
the  meat  and  bone  in  the  afternoon.  It 
is  also  remarkable  that  the  best  results 
were  obtained  when  the  least  cabbage 
was  fed,  showing  that  green  food  is  not 
as  necessary  as  most  people  suppose. 
Very  little  cabbage  was  fed  at  any  time, 
ranging  from  450  pounds  per  month  to 
the  500  hens  in  January,  to  only  48 
pounds  in  the  month  of  March.  This 
fleck  averaged  15  eggs  per  100  hens, 
daily,  in  the  month  of  December,  24  in 
January,  45  in  February  and  69  in 
March.  On  the  other  hand  the  flock  en¬ 
titled  to  the  “booby  prize”  in  this  test 
consisted  of  387  hens  and  pullets,  mostly 


White  Leghorns,  and  their  bill  of  fare 
included  corn,  wheat,  oats,  buckwheat, 
H.-O.  feed,  wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings, 
meat  scraps,  fresh  ground  bone,  cabbage, 
turnips,  apples  and  ground  clover.  This 
flock  averaged  only  1.3  eggs  per  100  hens 
daily  in  December,  1.5  in  January,  8.6  in 
February,  and  25.1  in  March.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  I  am  not  the  only  one  who 
must  depend  on  the  Summer  months  for 
the  profits  to  be  secured  from  hens. 

O.  W.  MAPES. 


MULE  BEATS  AN  AUTOMOBILE. 

Experiments  have  been  made  in  the 
use  of  automobiles  on  some  of  the  rural 
mail  routes.  It  appears,  however,  that 
before  the  auto  is  really  practical  we 
must  have  better  country  roads,  and  in 
the  meantime  the  best  substitute  for  an 
auto  is  the  great  American  mule.  A  Mis¬ 
souri  carrier  recently  asked  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  using  an  auto  on  his  route, 
which  included  53  clay  hills  and  four 
big  swamps,  with  mud  and  water  up  to 
the  wagon  bed.  An  experienced  Mis¬ 
souri  postmaster  responded  as  follows 

Our  roads  are  mostly  dirt,  and  in  rainy 
weather  they’re  pretty  bad,  to  put  it  mild. 
Lhider  such  conditions  it  seems  to  be 
necessary  for  a  man  to  have  something  to 
oxpre-ss  his  opinion  to.  If  he  got  an  au¬ 
tomobile  stuck  in  the  mud  he  might  reason 
with  it  till  the  chickens  came  home,  and 
yet  fail  to  relieve  liis  mind.  With  a  horse 
or  mule  it  is  different.  I  note  with  interest 
there  are  5,5  clay  hills  and  four  big  swamps 
on  your  route.  If  that  is  the  situation  1 
would  advise  a  flying  machine,  with  a  life¬ 
boat  attachment.  Oi‘  you  might  tunnel 
under  your  route,  in  which  case  an  auto 
would  go  through  dry-shod.  Fearing  these 
suggestions  might  involve  greater  expense 
than  you  would  care  to  assume,  I  venture 
to  offer  as  the  next  best  solution  the  fa¬ 
mous  Bird  of  Paradise,  commonly  called 
the  Missouri  mule.  A  Mis.souri  mule 
would  go  where  no  auto  would  dare  to 
tread.  He  will  haul  you  over  those  53  clay 
hills  on  time  or  kick  holes  through  them 
and  go  under.  Nothing  will  discourage 
him.  W’e  use  ’em  on  all  our  routes,  and  I 
know.  You  never  have  to  stop  to  fix  him. 
You  don’t  have  to  take  a  monkey-wrench 
and  a  kit  of  burglar  tools  along.  A  good 
stout  club  is  the  only  instrument  he  has 
any  respect  for.  There’s  no  danger  of  his 
blowing  up.  Difficult  roads  only  enthuse 
him  to  greater  effort.  After  colliding  with 
a  tree  or  a  fence  or  a  brick  house,  the 
automobile  is  sent  to  the  junk  shop,  while 
the  mule  is  only  brighter  and  gayer  and 
stronger  subsequent  to  each  collision;  it’s 
the  thing  he  runs  against  that  goes  to  the 
scrap  pile.  A  mule  eats  more  than  an 
automobile,  but  he  gives  greater  results. 

That  endorsement  of  the  mule  v/ill  be 
subscribed  to  by  most  people  who  have 
had  experience  with  that  sagacious  ani¬ 
mal.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  in¬ 
creased  use  of  automobiles  has  not  low¬ 
ered  the  price  or  lessened  the  demand 
for  good  horses  and  mules. 


Cows  AND  Apple.?. — The  discussion  on 
apples  making  a  cow  drunk  seems  to 
have  brought  out  different  views.  I  have 
seen  cows  down  that  have  eaten  too 
many  apples  and  also  corn,  both  green 
and  dry.  The  symptoms  are  so  similar 
in  overfeeding  that  I  cannot  distinguish 
between  green  corn  and  apples.  I  think 
the  gases  formed  by  these  fermenting 
substances  cause  these  symptoms.  1  do 
know  that  giving  the  animal  alcohol, 
camphor  or  ether,  especially  alcohol, 
helps  to  bring  about  an  abatement  of 
those  drunken  symptoms. 

Pennsylvania,  w.  h.  ridge,  v.  m.  d. 
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Don’t  Buy  Without  Rending  Our 

Incubator 

_  Book 

Is  bright,  interesting,  practical.  It  tells  just 
what  you  want  to  know — what  you  must  know 
to  buy  wisely.  The  man  who  writes  it  has 
spent  22  years  in  developing  the  incubator 
It  was  he  who  perfected  the  Racines,  and  his 
book  tells  you  about  them — also  about  all  others. 

Write  for  it  to-day—it  is  free. 

RaclDc  Hatcher  Co.,  Box  87  Racine,  Wia. 


Better  Sheep-- 

That’s  what  you  are  trying  for. 

Any  breed  can  be  kept  in  bet¬ 
ter  physical  condition  if  you  feed 

Alma  Dried-Molasses 

Beet-P«Ip 

It  is  the  best  all  around  food,  because 
it  more  nearly  approaches  fresh  pasture 
than  any  other.  It  is  very  palatable.  The 
sheep  like  it.  It  acts  naturally  upon  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  increases  the  appe¬ 
tite  and  aids  digestion  and  assimilation. 

L.  D.  Tupper,  Big  Prairie,  Mich.,  writes: 

“I  fed  theAima  Dried-Molasses  Beet-Pulp  to  my  ewes 
when  they  were  far  advanced  in  pregnancy.  My  Iambs 
came  healthier  and  stronger,  and  my  ewes  are  in  better 
heart  tlian  ever  before.” 

It  Is  the  best  fattener  in  the  market. 
Horses,  Cattle,  Hoes  and  Calves  thrive 
on  it  as  well  as  Sheep. 

Do  not  confuse  this  with  wet  beet  pulp  which 
freezes  and  ferments,  or  with  common  dried  pulp 
containing  no  additional  sugar.  1 1  takes  16  tons  of 
wet  pulp  to  make  one  ton  of  our  food  and  it  keeps 
indefinitely.  The  genuine  Alma  Dried-Molasses 
Beet-Pulp  contains  72  times  as  much  sugar  as  wet 
pulp,  and  nearly  6  times  as  much  as  common  dried 
pulp. 

Write  to-day  for  prices,  directions  for  feeding, 
analysisby  U.S.Governmentexpert,  etc.  Address 

Dept.  J  J  Alma  Stigatr  Company, 

Alma,  Michigan. 


DR.  HESS 
Great  Stock  Book 

_  If  you  v'ill  write  and  say  what 

Emma  stock  you  have— how  many  head 

■  I  CG  each,  what  stock  tood  you 

■  have  used— and  mention  this 
paper.  This  book  is  a  comprehensive  treatise 
on  the  care  of  all  live  stock  and  poultry , based 
on  the  scientific  knowledge  and  attaimnents 
of  tlie  eminent  veterinarian.  Dr.  Hess  (M.D., 
D.V. ,S.);  written  in  popular  language;  com¬ 
mended  and  used  by  veterinarians  every¬ 
where.  Get  it  and  become  a  master  of  ail 
stock  diseases.  Write  to-day,  to 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 
Makers  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food. 


Incubator  Advancement 

Cornell  Incubator — heated  and  ventilated  in 
Nature’s  way.  Always  gets  proper  moisture 
lines  at  the  right  time. 

Kesult:  Most  vigorous 
chicks  ever  batched 
artificially.  Gold  Medal 
— Highest  Award— Pan 
American  Exposition. 

Catalogue  free.  MaAe 
only  by 

CORNELL  INCUBATOR  MFC.  CO. 

Box  S2  lihaca,  N.  Y. 

Cornell  IncubatorMfg.  Oo. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.:  Dear  Sirs- 
We  put  the  Corpell  Incu¬ 
bator  to  trial  twice;  ist  time  hatched  all  but  four 
fertile  eggs,  2nd  time  all  but  one  fertile  egg,  the 
strongest  chicks  we  ever  hatched  in  Incubators. 

Your  very  truly,  J.  D.  WILCOX  &  SON. 
Worcester,  N.  Y.  Sept.  26, 1903. 


CYPHERS  Incubators 

Palent  IMnphragm,  NoD>91oistare, 
Seif-Veutilatlng,  Self-Kegulutlug* 
No  other  incubator  has  orcan  have  our  pat* 
ented  features.  No  other  incubator  will 
hatch  60  many  large  and  Tlgorous  chicke. 
We  guarantee  this  or  will  refund  your 
money.  Adopted  by  86  Qovomment  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations.  Complete  catalogue 
,for  1904  free  if  you  name  this  paper.  Ad¬ 
dress  nearest  office  when  writing. 
CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Buffalo,  Chicago,  Boston,  New  York. 


STRICTLY 

^AUTOMATIC 


9  I  A.80  For 
I  dC  200  Egg 

INCUBATOR 

Farfaat  fa  eonstmotion  and 
aotlsB.  Hatohea  every  fertile 
S(|.  Write  for  eatalog  to-day,  _ 

OEO,  H.  STAHLi  Quioeyt  Dl. 


Breeders’  Directory 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES.  Scotuh  Collies.  Spayed 
Females.  SILAS  DBCit.EU,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCRKST  FARM,  Blfton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  T. 


HQLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  STOCK. 


— H'‘ifer  and 

_  audBull 

Calves  for  sale  at  very  low  prices.  Write  for  list  giving 
prices  and  breeding.  W.W.  CHENEY,  M:inlius,N.Y. 


^MOLSTEtN  CATTLE 

Gkxod  ones,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Tearling  BtLlla, 
read,  for  service. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DELLnURST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 

FfiR  p— Fnrebred  Holsteln-Frleslan  Bulls 

run  OHLL  from  5  to  18  months  old.  Improved 
Chester  White  Pigs  of  the  best  breeding  at  reasonable 
prices.  CHARLES  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 


8T.  LAMBERT  and  Combination.  For  sale  25  Cows, 
8  Heifers. 33  Bulls.  S.  E.  NIVIN,  Landenburg,  Pa. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

„  _  from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

R.  P.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street.  Pittsburg,  Pa- 


TUPPP  SOLID  COLORED  JERSEY  HEIFERS  for 
innCUllOO.  Dukes  Maiden,  No  174,526.  dropped 
Marchs,  1903;  Bienda  Flowrette.  No.  174,528,  March 
22,  and  Angelo's  Norah,  No.  174,575,  May  9  Also, 
young  cows  soon  to  be  fresh,  and  bull  calves  for  sale. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  PoolviUe,  N.  Y. 


SALE  OF  GOERNSEYS- 


-Ten  Heifers,  two- 
year-old  and  under. 
A  rare  lot.  M.  SAGER,  Orangeville.  Pa. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

hog.  Pflgs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  £^RM.  Rochester,  Mich 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berhshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  ’Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  if  not 
satisfactory ;  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Erclldoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


THE  NIAGARA  STOCK  FARM 

offers  some  choice  Shropshire  Ewes  of  different  ages, 
bred  to  Imported  Rams-  Address,  _ 

J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


FERRETS 


—The  finest  lot  ever  offered 
for  sale  at  Shady  Lawn  Ferret 
Farm.  Price  list  free. 
Address,  W.  J.  WOOD,  New 
London,  Ohio. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 

bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  -Woodworth,  Wis. 
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Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats, 
Ferrets, etc.  Eggs  a  specialty  60  p  book,  10c 
Ratesfree.  J  A  BERGEY,  Box 8, Telford,  Pa 


CTOCK  FOR  SALE— Cockerels, Pullets  and  Hens. 

All  leading  varieties.  .Prices  lower  now  than 
later.  Write  to-day  and  state  your  wants. 

Mt.  BLANCO  POULTRY  FARM,  Mt.  Blanco,  Ohio. 


WUITF  I  Cockerels  for  $5  If 

•  fnilL  LLU n U nFiu  taken  now.  900  beauties 
from  big  eggs  from  big  hens.  All  purebred,  without 
disqualifications.  WHITE  &  RICE, 

t^Box  A,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


CHICKENS 

Incubators.  Booklet  free. 


Sound  and  Strong  ones  arc 
easy  to  Raise.  Use  the  PER¬ 
FECTED  HATCHING  SYS¬ 
TEM  to  get  thorn.  It  beats 
F.  Grundy,  MorrisonviUe,  IlL 


Rural  Poultry  Farm, 

Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Buff  Cochins. 
Eggs  and  stock  for  sale.  Illustrated  catalogue  of 
poultry  houses  for  stamp  only. 


“.REASOMBLE  PRICES.”-,SS:SS 

B.  Leghorns,  B.  C.  Black  Minorcas,  B.  Orpingtons,  B. 
I  'Beds,  Pekin  Drakes,  Bronze  Turkey  Gobblers.  ‘  C.  O. 
D.  If  preferred.  Arthur  McCain  &  Co.,  Delaware,  N.J. 


VU  HOLLAND  TOMS,  $3.50;  Hens,  $2;  B.  Plymouth 
*  Rock  Cockerels,  $1;  Scotch  Collie  Ihips,  $3  up. 
Stock  strictly  pure  bred.  W.  A.  Lothers,  Lack,  Pa. 


9(10  Barred  and  Buff  P.  Rock  and  White 

4UU  Wyandotte  Cockerels.  Also  puUets.  Price 
reasonable.  Dr-  S.  C.  MOYER,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

strain,  large  frame  and  bone.  Correct  color.  Hol¬ 
stein  calves.  GEO.  F.  DECKER,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


— Direct 
Wolf 


PJULTRY.SSr 

ipators,  Livestock,  Brooders— anything — \ 
(it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  youJ 
I  our  Illustrated  Catalogue — it’s  free  for  the) 

I  asking — it's  worth  having. 

Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.,( 

_'Dept.  H.G.  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  Clty.i 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOOCl 


THE  CROWN 

bones.  F or  the  poultryman.  Best  in  the  world. 
Lowest  tn  price.  Send  for  circular  and  testi¬ 
monials.  Wilson  Bros.,  EASTON,  PA. 


Hornless  cows  give  more  mllK. 
Hornless  steers  make  better  beet. 


IT  PAYS  TO  DEHORN.  _ _ _ _ 

_  J— ■■nssn.uj  ij  II II  easiest  to  nse  la  the  Keystone  Dehorninff  Knife 

^  Cuts  on  four  sides  at  once,  without  crushing  or  bmisiog.  Highest  award  at  world’s  fair 

Orders  with  cash  filled  fromChicago  if  desired  Send  for  circulars.  M.  T.  PHILLIPS,  BoxfS  .POMEROY,  PA. 


liTBSTl 

BONE 

(iUTIERl 

jaeiNCihS  MOHD 


Makes  healthier  fowls.  All  ;latest  improvements. 

SENT  ON  TEN  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL. 

No  money  until  you’re  satisfied  that  it  cute  easier  and  faster  than  any  other 
Isn’t  that  better  than  paying  cash  In  advance  for  a  machine  that  von  never 

'saw!  Catalogue  free.  F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  IS,  Milford,  Maas. 
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PRACTICAL  COW  NOTES. 

Poor  Corn  Crops. — We  used  to  say 
that  we  could  raise  a  good  crop  of  corn 
for  the  silo  no  matter  whether  the  sea¬ 
son  was  wet  or  dry,  but  the  last  two 
years  have  knocked  the  bottom  out  of 
our  boasting,  and  this  yeai-,  with  60 
cows  and  20  head  of  young  stock  to  feed, 
and  only  40  tons  of  silage  where  we 
ought  to  have  200  tons,  the  food  ques¬ 
tion  is  quite  a  problem.  We  planted 
enough  corn,  but  the  elements  were 
against  us,  and  like  nearly  every  other 
farmer  of  this  vicinity,  our  silage  has 
cost  "us  pretty  high  per  ton.  We  know 
of  one  farmer  who  succeeded  in  getting 
150  tons,  but  his  labor  bill  for  hand  hoe¬ 
ing  alone  amounted  to  $450.  He  had  the 
satisfaction  of  having  reasonably  clean 
fields  with  a  small  crop,  but  paid  rather 
high  for  his  corn.  We  had  a  splendid 
hay  crop,  secured  in  good  season;  more 
No.  1  Timothy  than  ever  before.  This 
we  sell  at  $20  per  ton,  and  shall  replace 
it  with  bran  that  cost  us  considerably 
less.  While  our  silage  lasts  we  are  feed¬ 
ing  it  only  to  the  milch  cows,  about  20 
pounds  each  evening  and  hay  twice  a 
day.  As  soon  as  silage  is  gone  we  shall 
feed  hay  morning  and  evening,  and  bran 
for  lunch  about  10  A.  M.  Our  practice 
is  to  feed  grain  at  5  A.  M.,  just  before 
milking;  after  milking  hay.  After 
breakfast  tlje  stables  are  cleaned  and 
cows  bedded,  and  then  they  are  given 
another  feed  of  hay.  At  2.30  P.  M.  cows 
are  let  out  in  yard  if  pleasant  while  the 
stables  are  again  cleaned,  also  the  man¬ 
gers.  At  4  P.  M.  grain  and  silage  are 
fed,  then  milking  and  all  chores  done  up 
at  6  P.  M.,  and  this  day  we  find  long 
enough  to  get  thoroughly  tired  and  to 
appreciate  an  easy  chair  and  some  good 
reading  after  supper. 

The  Grain  Ration. — For  a  grain  ra¬ 
tion  we  are  at  present  feeding  a  mixture 
of  about  100  pounds  coarse  bran,  120 
pounds  dried  distillers’  grains  (22  per 
cent  protein),  100  pounds  gluten  feed  and 
160  pounds  Ajax  gluten  (35  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein,  13  per  cent  fat).  As  soon  as  our 
cotton  seed  comes  we  shall  replace  the 
gluten  feed  with  cotton-seed  meal.  This 
mixture  lasts  four  feeds,  so  that  we  av¬ 
erage  to  feed  only  four  pounds  per  cow, 
but  as  there  are  a  number  of  dry  cows 
that  get  but  little,  and  those  going  dry 
but  a  small  amount,  the  best  cows  get 
from  eight  to  10  pounds  each.  Our  cows 
arc  all  grade  Jerseys,  and  will  not  av¬ 
erage  700  pounds  each.  They  are  now 
giving  385  quarts  daily  that  tests  about 
4.8  to  five  per  cent  fat.  This  is  not  a 
show  record  time  of  the  year,  but  pres¬ 
ent  facts. 

Time  Is  Money. — We  had  been  off  to 
the  farm  several  miles  away  after  a 
number  of  loads  of  hay,  and  met  a  good 
many  farmers  coming  into  town.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  we  met  the  same  ones 
on  their  way  home,  and  one  of  the  men 
well  put  it  when  he  said:  “It  beats  all 
how  some  farmers  can  bring  in  a  few 
pounds  of  butter  to  regular  customers 
and  make  a  whole  day’s  job  of  it.’’  These 
men  haven’t  learned  the  value  of  time, 
and  are  ready  to  stop  and  talk  15  min¬ 
utes  or  an  hour  on  any  topic  you  may 
suggest.  We  have  two  farmers  now  in 
mind  who  bring  :n  twice  as  much  stuff 
as  any  of  the  first  class,  and  are  but 
about  two  hours  in  making  their  deliv¬ 
eries.  Their  customers  know  they  are 
busy  people,  and  are  all  ready  for  them, 
for  they  expect  them  at  just  about  such 
a  time.  One  class  spent  15  to  20  per  cent 
of  their  working  time  while  the  others 
use  less  than  three  per  cent  to  do  the 
same  work,  and  really  give  better  satis¬ 
faction,  for  busy  housewives  and  ser¬ 
vant  girls  haven’t  all  day  to  waste  on  the 
butter  man. 

Shop  and  Farm. — A  good  many  men 
of  our  acquaintance  have  tried  to  run  a 
farm  and  work  in  town  at  the  same 
time,  yet  we  have  never  known  one  of 
these  to  succeed.  Successful  farming 
seems  to  demand  one’s  entire  time  and 
attention,  and  giving  our  best  hours  to 


something  else  doesn’t  work.  Most  of 
these  men  who  work  in  a  shop,  rise 
very  early  to  put  in  a  little  time  on  the 
farm,  and  at  it  again  after  getting  home 
at  night.  They  are  not  up  to  their  best 
at  any  time,  and  neither  of  much  value 
to  their  employer  in  town  or  themselves 
on  the  farm.  It  is  a  pretty  small  farm 
that  rightly  cared  for  and  worked  with 
intelligence  will  not  take  care  of  its 
owner  with  more  profit  when  he  devotes 
his  entire  attention  to  it  than  where  his 
energy  must  be  spent  largely  away  from 
the  farm.  The  only  exception  is  where 
there  are  boys  in  the  family  who  love 
farming  and  have  experience  and  intelli¬ 
gence  to  do  work  thoroughly  and  at  the 
right  time,  but  somehow  the  boys’  love 
for  farming  dies  out  when  father  drives 
away  in  the  morning  and  leaves  enough 
“mean”  jobs  to  last  the  boy  two  days, 
and  then  finds  fault  at  night  upon  his 
return  to  find  they  are  not  all  done.  Get 
out  of  the  shop  and  make  the  farm  pay. 

Ci.EANiNG  Stabees. — All  but  onc  of 
the  seven  stables  in  our  barn  open  out 
directly  into  the  yard,  but  from  this  one 
the  cows  must  pass  over  about  eight 
feet  of  the  floor  in  front  of  the  manger, 
and  that  eight  feet  requires  more  clean¬ 
ing  than  all  the  other  floor  in  the  barn. 
Were  we  to  plan  a  barn  we  should  see 
that  none  of  the  cows  ever  passed  over 
flooring  that  was  used  for  feeding  pur¬ 
poses.  We  have  gates  for  each  stable, 
so  that  if  a  cow  accidentally  got  loose  in 
the  night  she  would  not  have  the  run  of 
the  whole  barn,  and  we  haven’t  any 
meal  barrels  handy  that  she  might  gorge 
herself  on  and  thus  find  a  spoiled  cow  in 
the  morning.  In  fact,  we  have  not  had  a 
pound  of  cornmeal  on  the  farm  for  a 
long  time.  The  grain  is  kept  in  bins 
that  are  not  accessible  to  the  cow. 

Tuberoei.ous  Cows. — Without  any  di¬ 
rect  thought  of  our  own  herd  we  wrote 
the  note,  page  815,  on  mortality  of  cows, 
but  it  happened  that  the  next  day  we 
took  one  out  in  the  woods,  skinned  her 
for  the  hide,  which  brought  about  $3, 
and  buried  one  of  our  best  cows.  She 
had  apparently  been  all  right  until  with¬ 
in  three  weeks,  when  she  began  to  drop 
off  in  milk  and  flesh.  We  watched  her, 
but  could  see  no  sign  of  anything,  but 
we  made  up  our  mind  it  was  time  to 
get  rid  of  her  and  we  do  not  think  much 
of  the  man  who  will  sell  such  a  cow  to 
the  bologna  man.  By  the  way,  we  do 
not  want  any  bologna  or  frankfurters  in 
ours;  we  know  of  too  much  stuff  that 
goes  into  them.  We  examined  the  cow 
and  found  her  unmistakably  tubercu¬ 
lous.  We  have  thoroughly  disinfected 
her  previous  quarters  and  are  now  try¬ 
ing  to  make  up  for  her  loss.  We  had 
not  had  a  case  for  several  years,  and 
supposed  we  were  free  from  it.  We 
know  of  quite  a  good  many  cows  that 
are  sold  and  killed  because  of  this  dis¬ 
ease,  but  it  is  kept  rather  quiet,  and  the 
world  knows  little  about  it.  Why  worry 
about  this  or  abortion?  Take  all  the 
reasonable  precautions  you  can  and  trust 
in  Providence  for  the  rest.  There  will 
be  enough  to  worry  about  if  worry  did 
any  good,^and  gray  hairs  will  appear  be¬ 
fore  we  want  to  see  them. 

Separate  Mangers. — We  much  prefer 
a  separate  manger  for  each  cow.  We 
have  had  opportunity  to  observe  a  num¬ 
ber  of  stables  where  there  was  one  con¬ 
tinuous  manger  and  have  yet  to  see  one 
of  this  kind  where  each  cow  got  all  that 
was  intended  for  her  and  no  more  'or 
less.  The  long-necked  cow  reaches  over 
and  helps  herself  at  the  expense  of  her 
neighbor,  and  when  hers  is  gone  calmly 
eats  her  own.  It  reminds  us  of  the  time 
years  ago  we  saw  a  herd  of  elephants 
feeding  on  hay  at  Barnum’s  in  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York.  Not  a  sin¬ 
gle  elephant  save  the  one  on  the  end  was 
eating  from  his  own  pile,  but  all  feeding 
at  ^  the  expense  of  thdir  right-hand 
neighbor.  u.  g.  manc'Iie.ster. 

Tommy  (inquiringly);  “Mamma,  is 
this  hair-oil,  in  this  bottle?”  Mamma: 
“No!  That’s  glue.”  Tommy  (nonchal¬ 
antly)  :  “That’s  why  I  can’t  get  my  hat 
off.”— Tit-Bits. 


DUCK  AND  CHICKEN  QUERIES. 

1.  How  can  a  person  tell  old  from  Spring 
ducks;  both  alive  and  dressed?  2.  Will 
the  roosting  of  chickens  too  young,  on 
perches,  cause  the  breast  to  become  crook¬ 
ed?  If  not.  what  does  this  defect  indicate? 

Lincolnville.  Pa.  J.  l. 

1.  When  alive  old  ducks  usually  do  not 
appear  so  bright  except  after  moulting. 
They  are  rather  deeper  through  breast, 
beaks  darker  in  color,  and  upon  hand¬ 
ling  the  breast  bone  will  be  found  much 
harder,  the  breast  bone  of  the  young 
ducks  being  soft,  grlstly-like.  When 
dressed  the  old  ducks  are  much  coarser 
in  appearance,  flesh  firmer,  breast  bone 
rather  protruding  usually,  and  the  skin 
a  deeper  yellow  in  color,  the  above  will 
hardly  apply  if  the  Spring  ducks  are  six 
or  eight  months  old;  in  this  case  there 
will  be  noticed  a  difference  in  the  firm¬ 
ness  of  the  end  of  the  breast  bone,  the 
Spring  ducks  not  being  so  hard  as  the 
old.  We  usually  market  Spring  ducks  at 
eight  to  twelve  weeks  old,  and  have  had 
them  classed  as  old  ducks  when  they 
were  left  until  five  months  old.  2. 
Crooked  breast  bones  are  undoubtedly 
caused  by  chickens  roosting  too  young. 
It  is  a  more  common  defect  in  the  heavy 
than  the  small  breeds.  I  have  seen 
large  flocks  of  heavy  capons  that  were 
never  allowed  roosts  in  their  house,  and 
all  have  straight  breasts.  j.  e.  s. 


Sunday  Schoot.  Teacher:  “We  should 
never  do  in  private  what  we  would  not 
do  in  public.”  L’Enfant  Terribj/e:  “How 
’bout  taking  a  bath?” — Princeton  Tiger. 

She:  “I  hear  the  attempt  to  run  a  base¬ 
ball  team  in  the  coal  region  was  not  a 
success.  What  was  the  trouble?”  He: 
“All  the  men  went  out  on  strikes.” — Cor¬ 
nell  Widow. 


IVKf  a  Rood  apTOnts  to  sell  Keystone  Calf 

MLIw  I  Feeder.  Positively  best  made. 
Good  inducements  to  live  people  only.  Write  today. 

M.  T.  PHILLIPS,  Box  18,  POMEROY,  PAk 


Wilder’s  stanchion 

— being  an  Improvement 
over  Smith’s.  Lightest, 
strongest,  quietest,  safest 
Stanchion  made.  Has  steel 
latch  and  automatic  lock. 
Becomes  stationary  when 
open.  Animal  cannot  turn 
it  In  backing  out.  Made  of 
best  seasoned  hard  wood. 
Pins  for  fastenlngwlth  every 
Stanchion.  Send  for  testi¬ 
monials.  Wi  LOBE— Strong 


Implement  Co.,  Box  30,  Monroe,  Mich. 


EMPIRE 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Makes  the  MIloh  Cows  Pay. 

It’s 
the 
Best 

separator  in 
world;  simpler  in  con¬ 
struction,  with  fewer 
parts,  most  durable, 
most  easily  cleaned.  Its 
sales  have  increased 
1,000  %  in  the 

past  four  years.  Our 
book  will  interest 
you.  Free. 

EMPIRE  CREAM 
SEPARATOR  COMPANY, 

Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Chicago,  Ills, 


SHARPIES 

Tubular  Farm 
SEPARATORS 

Built  on  the  ScfuarOy 

as  everybody  knows.  Entirely 
different  from  other  separators, 
new  in  principle.  Guaran¬ 
teed  more  convenient,  ef¬ 
ficient  and  durable  than 
any  other  kind. 

Write  for  catalog 
No.  153. 

P.  M.  SHARPLESy 

Weal  Chostar,  Pa. 

THE  SHARPIES  CO., 
Chloago,  III. 


DE  UVAL 

CRUM  SEPARATORS 

As  much  better  than  imitating 
separators  as  such  separators 
are  better  than  setting  systems. 

'  Send  for  catalogue  and  name  of 
nearest  local  agent. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

74  Cortlandt  Street,  I  Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 
NEW  YORK.  1  CHICAGO. 


PRESCOTT’S  S 


WINGING 
WIVEL 
TANCHION 
KEEPS  COWS  CLEAN 

Swings  forward  while  get¬ 
ting  up  or  lying  down.  Locks 
back  while  standing.  Full 
particulars  free.  PRESCOTT, 
69  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  CHAIN-HANGING 

Cattle  Stanchion 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illustrated 
Circular  and  Price  free  on  application.  Manufactured 
by  O.  H.  KOBEKXSON,  EorestvUIe,  Conn. 


Don’t 


ame  the 

low 

you 

probably 
need  a 


L34i 


Cream  Separator 

If  you  keep  cows  and  have  no  U.  S.  Separator  you 
are  losing  money  that  might  be  saved.  Without  a 
U.  S.  you  cannot  get  all  the  cream,  besides  the  product 
of  the  U.  S.  commands  a  higher  price.  Order  at  once, 
stop  your  losses  and  increase  your  profits. 

For  Western  Customers,  we  transfer  our  separators  from  Chicago,  La  Crosse, 
Minneapolis,  SiouxCity,  and  Omaha.  Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

IVrtie  for  illustrated  catalogues 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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HUMOROUS 


There  was  a  young  lady  from  Dorset 

Lit  a  match  and  decided  to  toss  it 

In  a  can  of  benzine; 

And  out  on  the  green 

They  found  a  side  comb  and  a  corset. 

— Cornell  Widow. 

“Papa,  is  Santa  Claus  a  really?’’ 
“Why,  certainly.  “Papa,  is  it  true  wot 
th’  Bible  says  about  Ananias?”  “Of 
course,  Willie.”  “Say,  papa!  You  must 
have  a  wonderful  constitution!” — Bath 
News. 

Mns.  Nexdore:  “I  guess  you  heard 
my  daughter  practising  to-day.  'The 
music  teacher  was  there  to-day;  she’s 

taking  lessons  by  the  quarter - .”  Mrs. 

Pepprey:  “Indeed?  1  thought  it  was 
by  the  pound.” — Philadelphia  Press. 

“Hehe’s  an  account  of  a  big  land¬ 
slide,”  said  the  new  reporter.  “Under 
what  head  shall  I  put  it?”  "Pul  it  with 
the  real  estate  transfers,”  said  the  city 
editor,  as  he  wrote,  “Continued  on  the 
forty-first  page,”  in  the  middle  of  a  four- 
line  paragraph. — Youth’s  Companion. 

“They  say,”  said  Mrs.  Oldcastle,  “that 
Mr.  Faddlethwaite,  who  used  to  belong 
fo  our  church,  has  become  an  agnostic.” 
“Is  that  so?  Josiah  used  to  take  his 
lunch  at  the  same  place  he  did  down¬ 
town,  and  he  says  he  often  warned  him 
that  he’d  get  it  if  he  didn’t  give  up  eatin’ 
so  fast.” — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

“I  SEfE  that  Professor  Langley’s  air¬ 
ship  is  to  be  used  in  warfare.”  remarked 
the  man  in  the  end  seat  of  the  open 
car.  “I  suppose  It  could  be  utilized  in 
that  way,”  thoughtfully  observed  the 
man  behind  him.  “if  the  enemy  could 
be  coaxed  to  wait  around  until  it  fell 
upon  them.” — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

“Who  was  the  poor  wretch  that  the 
meb  tarred  and  feathered,  rode  on  a 
rail,  horsewhipped  and  threatened,  to 
lynch?”  “Why,”  said  the  leader  of  the 
mob,  “that’s  the  fellow  who  wrote  to 
the  papers  that  the  citizens  of  this  town 
had  no  lespect  for  law  and  order.  We 
ishowed  him  that  we  were  law-abiding 
c’.t’rens,  you  bet!” — Tit-Bits. 


Bi 
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OOKKKKPTNG,  STKNOOKAr  ril 
I’c-iimaiiKhtij,T<'lcgrai>li.v»ii<l  Type- 
'  writing  taught  by  mail  at  Kastman. 

I  Positions  for  nil  graduates  of  complete 
Icommero.ial  course.  Outflt for  home  study 
85.  Catalogue  free.  Address  C.  C.  Gaines, 
Boxes',  rouglikocpi<le,  N.  Y.,  or  119  Went  12".thSt.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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In  'irnmnfaA’t^ia 


TakeTIms 


and  we  will 
Senil  you 
Dlls  beauti¬ 
ful  gold 
■waloh 


you  will  send  us  an  order  for 


you  w: 

)  lbs.  New  (.'rop.  60c  Tea.  or  20 
king  I’owtler. 4r>c.a  lb., or 

ilcil 


If 
20 

lbs.  HaKini 

an  a8.soiici(  order  Teas  and  B.!' 
or6u  ll>s.  Bomosa  ColTec,33c:.a  lb. 

which  can  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  many 
cciit  I'rciiiiiims,  given  with 
every  25c..  wt)rth  of  To.a.  Coffee. 
Baking  Powder,  ,Siii<-es  and 
Extracts.  S.*nil  to.1ay  for  our  I*rrmi':ni 

Llit.  prk*e3  and  diro.uooa 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co. 
Box  290,  31  and  33  Vesey  Stxeet  Hew  York. 


The  Speedy  Mill 

Easy  runnlng^,  grinding^  all  feeds,  g^rains  to 
husked  or  uohusked  corn. 

DUPLEX 
Grinding  Miils 

Break,  crush,  grind — one  {process. 
Double  breakers,  double  burrs.  Id 
/,n  four  sizes.  Ask  for  free  catalogue. 

THE  O.  S.  KELLY  CO., 
.Springfieid,  Ohio. 


KELLY 


A  Bushel  In 
Less  Than 


3  MINUTES. 


That’s  the  way  your  feed  will  be 
ground  when  you  use  the 

KEYSTONE 

Triple  Gear 

GRINDING  MILL. 

BuUtas  strong  as  ananvih  Burrs 
are  of  haxd  white  iron.  Boxes 
and  guy  irons  furnished  with 
mill.  Capacity  of  mill  from  20  to 
We  are  making  a  special  in- 
xroauctory  price  now.  Write  for  the  Catalogue  and 
prices  on  the  full  line.  Com  shellers,  planters,  cuU 
tivators,  teed  cutters,  etc. 


Keystone  Farm  Machine  Co., 

IB47BeaverSt.,  York,  Pa. 


CHAMPION  HARNESS  HORSE  of  the  WORLD 

IB  A  T  S  ^^^^81 

feeds  eS  ONE  CENT"*^ 

EVERY  DAY.  ^ 

‘  'S  "latenuflooal  Sipek  food"  greatly  aids  Digestion  and  Assimilation  ao  that  More  Nutrition  is  obtained  n 
ttilrom  all  grain  eaten.  It  “tones  up"  and  Permanently  Strengthens  the  entire  system  and  Puri6es  the  W 
^^lood  so  that  disease  is  prevented.  Every  83.50  pail  of  "Inlereational  Slock  food"  is  positively  guaran-  1 
eed  to  save  87-00  worth  of  grain.  It  will  cause  your  Race  Horse  to  have  more  speed  and  endurance.  It  ] 
■"^II  make  your  Carriage  Horaes  healthy,  fat  and  beautiful.  It  will  give  your  Show  HorSes  more  life  and 
.'ktion  and  make  them  glossy.  It  will  make  your  Work  Horses  strong,  healthy  and  of  great  endurance. 

will  make  your  Stallions  and  Brood  Mares  surer,  and  your  colts  will  be  better  and  grow  and  develop 
bre  rapidly.  “Intemalional  Stock  Food"  it  absolutely  harmlesa  even  if  taken  into  the  human  system.  It  is 
[ipepar^  from  Roots,  Herbs,  Seeds  and  Barks  and  is  fed  in  small  amounts  as  an  addition  to  the  regular  grain 
^lowance.  It  is  equally  profitable  when  fed  to  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Colts,  Calves,  Lambs  or  Pigs.  It 
“°ill  make  you  a  large  extra  profit  when  fed  to  your  stock  for  Growing,  Fattening  or  Working.  It  will  indrease 

=’.ilk  IS  to  25  per  cent,  in  Cows.  Mares.  Sows  or  Ewes,  a--*  — - - -  na.  . 

■’(pn  Patch  colt  commanded  85,000  at  eight  months  of  age^ 
and  vigorous.  Ti--  .1 —  —  ."-I ' — -1 — 


_ _ _ _ _ _ _  _  _  and  was  beautiful,  strong 

..I.l  Yhc  dam  was  ted  "iDternational  sTock  Food"  before  and  after  foaling,  and  the  colt  as  soon  as  it 

would  ea,t.  Dan  Patch  became  the  World’s  Champion  Harness  Horse  nine  months  after  commencing  to  eat 
“U'.eraalional  Slock  Food”  every  day  •  '  '  •  •  .  .. 

it  on  yours?  Our  "International  S 


If  it  is  go^  for  such  horses  don't  you  think  it  would  pay  you  to  test 
)ck  Food  Farm"  contains  650  acres,  12  miles  from  Minneapolis,  and 
rtum  2;05k.  Roy  Wilkes  2:06^,  andaband  of  brood  mares.  They  all 

_ _  _  ,  day.  BEWABE  OF  IMITATIONS  and  SUBSTITUTES.  There  are  many 

worthless  imitations  on. the  market,  put  out  by  people  who  seem  to  think  that  the  way  to  start  a  busi-  i 
ness  i.s  to  steal  as  much  as  they  can  from  some  prominent  firm .  H,  cbcBiil  cm  >ev<r>le  lad  oirae  ill  pi  ibe  iatirSI-  A 
pnirupcd  in  "InteroktloDPl  StKk  Fppd."pfc.,aod  pa,  chemltl  or  maonUcinnr  clnimiod  In  do  m  motl  be  ao  ItoorimBa  or  a  Falailler*  M 

i  A  BEAUTIFUL  DAN  PATCH  PICTURE  FREE  M 

K  We  have  a  very  fine,  large  lithograph  of  Dan  Patch  with  the  great  driver,  M.  E.  McH.nry,  in  sulky  MB 
Hk  This  Lithograph,  Printed  in  Six  Brilliant  Colors,  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  attractive  hor>e 
pictures  ever  published.  It  is  21x28  and  printed  on  heavy  paper  suitable  for  framing. 

Pi^We  Will  Mail  You  One  Copy  Free,  poitaae  prepaid.  If  You  will  Answer  Two  Questions. 

S^mNL  Ist,— Name  This  Paper.  2d,— State  How  Much  Slock  You  Own. 


1903  Shredder  Blades 

CPaient  Applied  for) 

make  efficient  shredders  out  of  "Ohio”  Feed  and  Ensilage 
Cutters.  The  New  Shredder  Bla.de  is  the  regular  “Oiiio” 
knife  with  solid  integrally  projecting  bits  which  cut  and 
tear  corn  stalks  into  a  nicely  shredded  condition,  as  shown 
in  the  picture.  It  makes  corn-liay  of  the-fodder. 

Shredder  BlaLdes  are  interchangeable  with  knives  on  all 
sizes  "Ohio”  Cutters.  They  successfully  reduce  fodder  to 
the  proper  condition  and  do  not  pulverize  the  leaves  like 
other  styles.  They  shred  with  the  same  power,  speed  and 
capacity  as  "Ohio”  Cutters  and  either  the  Chain  or  Blower 
Elevators  handle  the  shreaded  corn  perfectly.  Speed,  OtX) 
to  700  revolutions.  Power,  2  Horse  Tread  up  to  12  h.  p. 
Engine  according  to  size.  Let  us  send  the  1903  catalogue 
of  "Ohio”  Cutters  and  Shredders.  "Modern  Silage 
Methods”  10c,  coin  or  stamps.  Manufactured  by 
THE  SILVER  MFC.  CO..  Sa-lem,  Ohio.  Established iS54- 


and  Sbredfiers.  Try  one  at  your  own  place ;  If  It  doee  not 
please  you  better  than  any  other  machiDO  you  can  buy,  we 
stand  all  expense.  Get  our  catalogue  today.  It  uoni^ns 
largest  line  made.  On  the  market  *15  years. 

Wilder-Strong  Implement  Co.. 

Box  20  .  Monroe,  Mich. 


WATER. 

If  yon  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  onr  Elder  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  butif  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  In  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-flve  years,  which  Is  proof 
that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalog;ue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


35  Warren  St..  New  York.  692  Craig  St.,  Montreal,  P.  Q.  40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

239  Franklin  St..  Boston.  Tenlente-Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba.  40  N  7th  St.,  Philadelphla, 

22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  8.  W. 


ICE 


Made 
In  Three 
Sizes, 


CUTTING 

IkORSCil  All  f^tecl,  Double- 
Row  ICE  PliOVVA.  Marks  and 
vuis  two  rows  at  a  time ;  cuu  aiiv  ball  cake 
and  auy  depth,  and  docs  It  with  ease  and  econoz^. 

D'3Cs  the  work  of  twenty  men  aawiug  by  hand.  Pays  for  itself  if 
two  days.  No  farmer,  dairyman,  hotel  man  or  other  can  afford  to 
hv  without  h.  Ask  for  cataloKue  and  Introductory  prices, 
iiobu  ilor*4C!hA  Sona.  Wed  1m  St-.eM{lu'HuLee«W  i«L. 


This  Is  ths 

Quaker  City 

Grinding  Mill 

for  corn  and  cobs,  feed  and  table  meal. 
Send  for  all  mills  advertised,  keep  the 
best  and  return  all  others.  These  mills 
are  sent  on  Ten  Days  Trial,  and  i  f  not 
satisfactory  can  be  returned  at  our  ex¬ 
pense. 


Ttiei  W.StroutiGo., 


S'37  FlIbFrt  St.,  Phlladriphia,  Fa. 
i'anul  A  Randolph  Sta.,  thieago,  HI. 


your  own  wood 
and  Save  Coal, 
time,  labor  and 
money;  or  saw 
your  neighbor’s 
wood  and  make 

$5to$l5aDay 

Strong,  rigid 
frame,  adjustable 
dust-proof  oil  boxes,  etc.  We  make  five  styles. 
Also  the  famous  “Hero"  Friction-Feed  Drag  Saw, 
Feed  Grinders,  Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters,  Husk- 
ers,  Sheilers,  Sweep  Horse  Powers,  Tread  Powers, 
Wind  Mills,  etc.  Write  to-day  for  free  catalogue. 


With  an  APPLETON  WOOD 

Saw  you  can  rapidly  and  with 


ease  and  safety 


SAW 


SEE! 


Appleton Mfg.  Co.  27  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  Ill.  j 


Leave  Off  Chopping^ 

wasting  your  time  and  strength  It  is  easy 
work — turning  the  wood  pile  into  money  or 
keeping  up  your  own  fires  with 

Freeman’s 

Easy,  perfect 
working  machines 
of  varied 
and 
We 

famous 

Windmills,  Corn 
Shellers,  Feed  Cut¬ 
ters.  etc. 

Ask  for  our  cata¬ 
logue  102 

I  S.  FREEMAN  &  SONS 
MFG.  CO., 

I  Racloe,  Wisconsin. 


Our  money  winning  books, 
written  by  men  who  know,  tell 
you  all  about 

Potexsh 

They  are  needed  by  every  man 
who  owns  a  field  and  a  plow,  and 
who  desires  to  get  the  most  out 
of  them. 

They  are  free.  Send  postal  card, 

GF.K.MAN  KALI  WORKS 
9,*?  Nassau  Street,  New  Y'ork 


DRILLING 
MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily  Sendfor  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  V. 


See  it  Work! 

Any  responsible  party  may  try  on  his  own  premises 
for  15  days  and  return  at  our  expense  if  not  the  best. 

VBr  MONARCH 

«9lL.  French  Burr  and 
Attrition  Mills 

m. .. are  farmers’ mills.  Meal  or 

1  ~ii  feed,  corn  on  cob  or  small 

grai  ns.  Rapid  grinders, 
all  sizes.  Write  for  free 

Sprout  Waldron  &  Co. 

214,  Muncy,  Pa. 

AFreeTrial 

convinces  you  that  this 

mill  grinds  the  small  ^ 

grains,  shelled  corn,  cob  U  IL  q 

and  com  or  all  mixed,  bet  l 

ter  and  faster  than  any  1,1  _  j 

other.  Return  at  our  ex-  »  lY 

pense  if  it  does  not. 

NEW  HOLLAND  MILLS 

in  3  sizes,  are  made  to  meetevery  feeder’sneeds  and 
sold  at  right  prices.  Suited  to  any  power.  It  takes 
butlittle.  Wiito  us  tor  catalogue.  It’s  mailed  free. 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO., 

Box  1  15,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

Older  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boscherl  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse, N.Y . 
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A  PENNSYLVANIA  CELERY  FARM. 

TAPPING  ONE  OF  NATURE’S  POCKETS. 

Heavy  Fertilizing  in  a  Swamp. 

Part  IV. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  write  an  essay  on  celery 
growing.  No  man  can  learn  how  to  manage  such  a 
farm  as  this  by  merely  reading  about  it.  He  should 
go  and  work  on  the  farm  and  follow  the  crop  through 
its  life.  Where  one  sweats  a  fact  out  through  the  skin 
he  will  have  a  firmer  grasp  on  it  than  if  he  merely 
absorbed  it  through  his  brain.  As  Mr.  Niles  says, 
there  is  a  knack  about  doing  things  which  must  grow 
out  of  the  man — not  into  him.  A  most  important  item 
for  any  crop  is  selection  of  good  seed.  Mr.  Niles  is  very 
careful  about  this,  buying  the  best  he  can  find,  and 
testing  it  early  in  the  season  by  sowing  fair  samples 
of  it  in  boxes  inside 
the  house.  He  thinks 
such  a  soil  test  far 
better  than  sprouting 
on  a  plate  between 
pieces  of  damp  blot¬ 
ting  paper  or  cloth. 

As  to  the  amount  of 
seed  required  to  fur¬ 
nish  plants  for  an 
acre,  Mr.  Niles  says 
that  three  ounces  will 
usually  be  ample,  but 
that  it  is  safer  to  use 
four  ounces.  His  first 
sowing  this  year  was 
in  beds  on  March  14. 

These  beds  were 
made  so  that  they 
were  very  rich  and 
warm  and  the  celery 
came  up  April  1.  The 
first  plants  were  set 
May  15  and  the  ear¬ 
liest  harvesting  was 
August  5.  Another 
lot  was  sown  in  beds 
April  11 — the  drills 
two  inches  apart. 

This  averaged  20 
days  in  sprouting 
and  was  set  out  June 
5,  with  first  harvest- 
i  n  g  September  20. 

The  outdoors  plant¬ 
ing  began  April  23 
and  continued  till 
May  7.  The  season 
was  so  cold  and  wet 
that  the  outdoor 
sowing  was  very  slow  to  start.  Usually  21  days  are 
required  for  the  seed  to  sprout,  but  some  of  this  seed 
required  twice  that  time.  It  must  not  be  thought  that 
all  one  has  to  do  is  to  sow  the  celery  seed  and  then 
let  it  alone  until  ready  to  start  at  setting.  The  plants 
require  constant  care  and  attention,  for  everything  de¬ 
pends  on  starting  a  quick  and  vigorous  growth.  Ah 
an  illustration  of  the  troubles  which  confront  even 
these  experienced  celery  growers,  I  may  state  that 
last  Spring  an  insect  which  they  had  not  observed  be¬ 
fore  suddenly  appeared  on  the  young  celery  plants.  It 
was  assumed,  of  course,  that  this  insect  would  destroy 
the  plants,  and  some  growers  at  once  sprayed  with 
kerosene  emulsion,  quite  severely  injuring  the  plants! 
Mr.  Niles  sent  in  haste  to  an  old  celery  grower  for 
advice,  rmd  was  told  to  let  the  insects  alone,  as  they 
lived  uilon  other  insects  and  did  not  eat  the  plants — 
thus  doing  far  more  good  than  harm! 

VTien  the  time  comes  for  setting  the  plants  the  soil 
is  thoroughly  tilled.  The  disk  harrow  is  a  popular 


implement  for  this  work.  It  is  a  singular  sight  to  a 
hill  farmer  to  see  the  horses  in  this  swamp  wearing 
boards  or  plates  of  metal  about  nine  inches  square 
fastened  to  their  feet.  This  is  necessary  to  give  them 
a  footing,  for  without  these  boards  they  would  mire 
in  this  soft  soil  and  sink  the  full  length  of  their  legs. 
It  was  interesting  to  see  how  carefully  these  horses 
had  learned  to  swing  their  feet  around  so  as  to  avoid 
“interfering.  It  was  not  unlike  a  man  walking  with 
snov/shoes. 

As  before  stated,  Mr.  Niles  has  broadcast  most  of 
his  fertilizer.  He  now  intends  to  use  a  part  of  it 
“under  the  plant,”  that  is,  drilled  where  the  rows  are 
to  run,  with  a  ridge  thrown  over  it  on  which  the 
plants  are  set.  Where  muriate  of  potash  is  used  it 
will  be  broadcast  and  cut  in  with  the  disk,  while  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash  can  be  drilled. 


Setting  is,  of  course,  done  by  hand,  for  while  there 
are  machines  which  do  good  work  with  strawberries 
or  cabbage,  celery,  like  milking,  demands  hand  work. 
Planting  is  done  by  the  day.  !Mr.  Niles  says  that  he 
gets  a  better  job  on  this  basis  than  he  does  when  the 
planting  is  done  by  the  1,000.  Each  man  goes  to  the 
bed  for  his  own  plants,  and  does  his  own  culling.  This 
appears  to  work  better  than  the  plan  of  having  one 
man  at  the  bed  to  take  up  the  plants,  sort  them  and 
carry  them  to  the  planters.  There  are  3,500  plants  in 
one  row  on  this  big  farm,  and  a  day’s  job  of  setting 
is  from  7,000  to  10,000  plants. 

After  the  plants  are  set  the  work  of  tillage  is  con¬ 
stant.  The  weeds  must  be  kept  down  and  the  soil 
must  be  kept  constantly  stirred.  Hoe  and  cultivator 
are  kept  at  it  whenever  the  weather  permits.  The 
rows  are  90  rods  long,  and  eight  of  them  make  an 
acre.  A  fair  day’s  work  of  man  and  horse  at  culti¬ 
vating  is  13  miles  of  travel  up  and  down  these  rows. 
There  is  always  danger  from  blight,  apd  at  times 


spraying  with  Bordeaux  must  be  done.  Thus  far 
knapsack  sprayers  have  been  used  for  this. 

At  the  proper  time  the  celery  must  be  hilled  for 
blanching.  I  saw  this  done  with  the  horse  hiller.  One 
man  went  ahead  with  a  Planet  Jr.  single  cultivator 
to  stir  up  and  loosen  the  soil  between  the  rows.  An¬ 
other  man  followed  with  the  “hiller,”  which  is  much 
like  a  snow  plow,  made  of  steel  and  with  a  curve  to 
the  shares  so  that  the  soil  is  packed  up  around  the 
celery  and  not  turned  over.  This  hilling  is  not  done 
all  at  once,  but  by  degrees  as  the  crop  matures — the 
soil  being  scooped  up  from  the  middles  and  packed 
against  the  plants.  In  watching  this  tool  work  one 
can  easily  see  why  Mr.  Niles  wants  part  of  his  ferti¬ 
lizer  under  the  drill  so  as  to  induce  the  plants  to  root 
deeply.  This  hilling  must  rip  up  many  roots,  and  if 
they  were  mostly  near  the  surface  great  damage 

might  be  done  in  a 
dry  season.  Fig.  323 
shows  one  of  these 
hillers  at  work  in  a 
celery  field — though 
this  picture  was  not 
taken  on  Mr.  Niles’s 
farm. 

There  are  few 
busier  places  than 
this  celery  farm  in 
the  height  of  the 
shipping  season. 
■When  the  celery  is 
ready  it  must  go. 
Two  big  horses  haul 
a  machine  which 
looks  like  a  huge 
drawing  knife 
mounted  on  wheels. 
This  knife  is  hung 
so  that  it  runs 
through  the  banked- 
up  soil  below  the 
plan  ts — cutting  off 
the  roots  and  leaving 
them  standing.  Fig. 
322  shows  this  ma¬ 
chine  at  work  while 
the  smaller.  Fig.  321, 
shows  the  cutting  at¬ 
tachment  which  can 
be  fastened  to  a 
wheel  cultivator  or 
hiller.  Following  this 
machine  comes  a 
gang  of  men  who 
take  up  the  plants 
and  break  off  the 
outer  stalks — leaving 
the  white  inside  stalks — and  pack  in  ci’ates.  These 
crates  are  carried  to  the  washing  shed.  Here  are  vats 
and  tanks  of  running  water  and  men  with  rubber 
aprons.  Everything  here  moves  like  clockwork.  The 
celery  comes  from  the  field  with  the  black  muck  soil 
on  its  roots.  These  men  wash  this  off  by  dashing  the 
roots  in  water.  With  clean  feet  the  plants  are  thrown 
into  vats  where  quick  hands  sponge  them  and  sort 
into  three  sizes.  The  bunchers  pack  them  in  bunches 
of  one  dozen  roots,  and  tie  tightly  with  red  ribbon. 
.Then  the  packer  puts  them  in  crates,  marking  each 
crate  with  ihe  number  of  bunches  and  the  grade,  so 
that  when  the  crate  reaches  Philadelphia  they  are  all 
ready  for  delivery.  As  quickly  as  possible  the  crates 
are  hustled  into  the  iced  car  and  when  the  train  comes 
the  car  is  whisked  along  on  its  way  to  Philadelphia. 
Shipping  is  done  by  fast  freight  and  a  car  started  in 
the  afternoon  reaches  Philadelphia  the  next  morning. 
The  crates  are  nailed  together  in  the  packing  shed. 
The  timber  is  bought  already  cut,  and  simply  has  to 
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be  nailed  together,  which  is  done  rapidly  by  expert 
hands.  One  must  see  a  place  of  this  sort  in  order  to 
realize  the  skill  and  energy  requii'ed  to  dig,  clean  and 
pack  a  carload  of  celery.  To  get  an  idea  of  what  a 
carload  means  I  may  state  that  on  one  Monday  Mr. 
Niles  sent  one  carload  of  111  cases — the  product  of 
one  acre  of  land.  This  carload  brought  $521  net  cash! 
It  was  of  fine  quality  and  the  market  happened  to  be 
bare.  _  u.  w.  c. 

A  BACKWOODS  CARDEN. 

Our  house  is  made  of  unhewn  logs.  We  live  in  the 
backwoods;  we  have  to  go  20  miles  for  a  spool  of 
thread.  In  Fig.  318,  first  page,  the  fiowers  by  the  cat 
are  a  miscellaneous  lot,  poppies.  Salvias,  nasturtiums 
and  morning-glories.  The  flowers  in  front  of  the 
Gladioli  are  Dianthus  or  pinks.  By  the  window  is  a 
matrimony  vine,  with  a  row  of  sweet  peas  in  front; 
hardy  Phlox  at  end  of  Gladioli.  The  picture  only 
shows  a  part  of  the  garden;  Dahlias,  hollyhocks.  Pe¬ 
tunias,  foxgloves  and  such  flowers  are  at  end  of  house. 

Washington,  mrs.  a.  a.  piper. 


AUTOMATIC  WATER  BUCKETS  FOR 
CATTLE. 

A  friend  told  us  to  get  white  enamel  basins  for 
'equipping  an  automatic  stable  watering  device,  for 
the  reason  that  we  could  see  when  the  inside  of  the 
■basin  was  dirty.  However,  we  had  already  put  in 
the  pljain  cast-iron  basin  and  the  advice  was  too  late 
whatever  its  merit.  The  term  “automatic,”  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  human  contrivances,  does  not  mean  absolute 
self-care.  Self-watering  devices  will  foul  with  drib¬ 
lets  of  fodder  and  the  natural  slime  accumulation  of 
water.  This  call,s  for  periodical  cleaning.  Cleaning 
is  easy.  Like  many  other  reluctant  small  jobs,  it  is 
the  getting  at  it  or  remembering  it  at  a  convenient 
season  that  tries  the  one  responsible. 

Last  week  I  took  a  scrubbing  brush,  a  quart  cup 
and  a  pail,  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  out  10  basins. 
The  scrubbing  brush  was  all  right,  but  the  quart  cup 
was  too  big  for  its  business  and  wouldn’t  condescend 
to  lower  itself  into  the  bottom  of  the  basin  where  it 
was  most  needed.  A  rubber  hose  was  substituted 
which  woul(d  siphon  the  dirty  water  into  a  pail  after 
a  vigorous  use  of  the  brush.  The  chief  drawback  to 
manipulating  the  siphon  lay  in  the  difficulty  of  suck¬ 
ing  through  the  hose  and  then  dodging  the  flow.  A 
later  discussion  with  my  wife  about  certain  hygienic 
and  sanitary  aspects  of  the  operation  showed  me  the 
advisability  of  doing  first  and  asking  afterwards.  This 
trouble  can  all  be  obviated  where  there  is  an  emptying 
plug  in  the  basin  or  bottom  connection  in  the  pipe 
system  where  all  can  be  drained.  This  latter  should 
be  arranged  in  either  case  then  by  unscrewing  the 
valves  the  whole  system  can  be  drawn  off.  We  put  in 
10  basins  at  a  total  cash  outlay  of  $26.18,  as  follows, 
doing  the  work  ourselves: 


10  basins  . $12.00 

124V2  feet  %-inch  galvanized  iron  pipe  at  cents .  9.34 

Float  valve  .  1.50 

11  tees  at  10  cents .  1.10 

8  %  elbows  at  eight  cents . 04 

1  union  . 25 

1  pair  lock  nuts .  .10 

1  oil  barrel  used  as  tank . .50 

Freight,  etc . 75 

Total  . $26.18 


The  water  was  already  in  the  barn  ready  for  con¬ 
nection. 

Does  it  pay?  The  rash  statement  is  sometimes 
made  that  such  and  such  an  investment  pays  for  it¬ 
self  in  a  year.  Now  I  should  not  like  to  put  in  new 
buckets  and  piping  every  year.  But  as  far  as  the  cash 
outlay  is  concerned  I  believe  we  have  got  it  back  in 
a  year’s  time.  Although  we  weigh  our  millT  every  day 
in  order  to  keep  a  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  dairy,  I 
should  not  like  to  attempt  to  figure  out  just  what  in¬ 
crease  a  year’s  use  of  buckets  gives  us  over  any  pre¬ 
vious  year  when  we  did  not  use  them,  as  is  so  ac¬ 
curately  or  precisely  rather,  figured  out  in  the  water- 
bucket  circulars.  But  after  all  the  discounts  the 
water  bucket  is  a  good  thing.  For  one  thing  it  elimi¬ 
nates  the  watering  question  from  the  regular  chores. 
Every  dairyman  knows  what  that  means.  It  does  not, 
of  course,  eliminate  the  care  of  the  watering  system 
from  the  general  oversight  of  the  stable  management, 
but  the  twice-a-day  care,  in  this  way  or  that  way,  that 
each  cow  gets  what  water  she  wants  at  a  suitable 
time  and  temperature  is  off  the  mind  and  out  of  the 
routine. 

We  value  the  system  nearly  as  much  for  Summer 
V'  as  for  Winter,  as  the  cows  stay  in  the  stable  all 
night  and  during  a  hot  Summer  night  can  drink  at 
will.  It  has  been  instructive  to  note  that  the  cows 
are  most  thirsty  after  a  grain  feed  and  then  drink 
freely,  more  so,  as  it  seems,  than  after  eating  hay, 
although  this  may  be  a  mistake  of  observation  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  longer  time  taken  in  eating  the  hay.  Our 
cattle  go  out  nearly  every  pleasant  day  in  Winter  in 
a  field  back  of  the  barn  where  there  is  a  running 
stream  of  pure  water,  but  when  turned  out  they  do 


not  rush  down  to  the  brook  and  distend  their 
paunches  with  ice  water,  leaving  their  liquid  and  solid 
droppings  where  they  are  least  needed  in  return.  We 
are  satisfied  that  the  basins  are  a  good  investment. 

E.  C.  BIRGE. 

CHARCOAL  BURNING. 

I  was  much  interested  last  Summer  in  visiting  the 
charcoal  camps  of  southern  New  Hampshire,  and  in 
listening  to  the  description  of  the  old-fashioned  way 
in  which  this  industry  is  there  carried  on.  In  fact, 
the  camp  oftenest  visited  was  one  in  which  my  great¬ 
grandfather  had  “coaled”  for  many  years,  and  which 
is  now  used  by  my  father’s  cousin.  The  method  of 


CHARCOAL  PITS.  Fio.  319. 

“setting  up”  a  pit  was  first  described.  Sticks  of  pine, 
oak,  birch,  alder  or  hemlock  are  cut  into  pieces  of 
about  seven  feet  in  length  and  set  up,  as  in  Fig.  320. 
Upon  these  sticks  are  placed  shorter  ones,  while  at 
the  top  is  a  cylindrical  opening.  The  whole  structure 
is  then  covered  with  layers  of  sweet  fern,  or  a  similar 
wrapping,  in  order  to  prevent  the  dirt,  which  is  after¬ 
wards  put  on,  from  sifting  through.  This  process  bf 
“dusting”  is  followed  as  far  as  the  ‘‘shoulder’’  of  the 
pit,  and  from  there  up  the  structure  is  tilrfed.  Vent 
holes  are  made  in  the  sides  of  the  pit  to  act  as  drafts. 
They  are  made  in  two  rows,  a  foot  or  two  apart,  and 
are  opened  or  closed  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
wind.  Birch  bark,  or  some  other  inflammable  ma¬ 
terial  is  thrust  into  the  opening  at  the  top,  and  the 
whole  pit  will  gradually  be  on  fire.  The  opening  is 
covered  and  the  pit  must  be  watched  day  and  night  to 


jireveni  an  outbreak.  If  blue  smoke  is  seen  it  is  an 
indication  that  at  that  point  danger  must  be  looked 
for.  If  not  attended  to,  a  hole  will  be  made,  and  the 
whole  structure  will  burn  rapidly.  For  this  purpose 
shorter  pieces  of  wood  are  kept  on  hand  and  thrust 
into  the  aperture,  then  the  whole  covered  as  before. 
The  boy  in  Fig.  319  is  evidently  chopping  these  pieces 
of  wood.  Behind  him  is  a  pit  which  has  been  burning 
for  some  time. 

After  the  pit  has  been  burning  for  a  week  or  10  days 
(hard  wood  requires  a  longer  time  than  does  pine), 
the  process  of  “drawing”  the  coal  begins.  Of  course 
the  pit  has  settled,  so  that  it  now  is  nowhere  near  its 
former  size.  The  “coalers”  with  large  rakes,  draw  the 
coal  into  concentric  circles,  a  foot  or  two  apart.  The 
object  of  this  is  to  allow  the  fire  to  burn  entirely  out 
of  the  coal,  and  it  must  be  watched  as  closely  as 


c:ELERV  cutting  attachment.  Fig.  321.  See  First  Page 

before;  in  fact,  it  must  be  watched  all  night.  Buckets 
of  water  are  kept  on  hand  and  from  time  to  time  the 
liquid  is  used  to  extinguish  fire.  After  the  coal  is 
cooled  thoroughly  it  is  placed  in  a  rough  shelter 
made  of  logs  or  other  coarse  material.  For  this 
purpose  a  utensil  in  shape  like  a  huge  dust¬ 
pan  is  employed.  Now  the  coal  Is  ready  to 
be  marketed.  In  olden  times  it  used  to  be  cried 
through  the  streets,  and  sold  from  house  to  house,  or 
carried  directly  in  large  wagonloads  to  Newburyport 


or  Portsmouth.  Now  it  is  more  frequently  sent  by 
carloads.  “Coaling”  is  quite  a  profitable  business.  The 
average  pit  yields  about  1,000  bushels,  and  this  is  sold 
for  from  15  to  20  cents  per  bushel,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  coal.  Sometimes  it  is  sold  by  the  cord. 
Alder  makes  the  best  coal  for  forging  as  it  gives  an 
even  heat.  Hemlock  is  liked  the  least,  because  of  its 
tendency  to  snap.  Charcoal  burners  are  a  very  happy 
set  of  men.  At  night  the  camp  rings  with  mirth  and 
jollity.  Stories  are  told,  songs  sung,  and  when  one  is 
hungry  eggs  are  boiled,  potatoes  and  coim  roasted,  and 
occasionally  in  the  day  time  the  woods  are  foraged  for 
toothsome  gray  squirrels  or  partridges. 

Massachusetts.  .m.  o.  x’Oore. 


BORDEAUX  MIXTURE  FOR  MELON  BLIGHT 

Prof.  E.  R.  Bennett,  of  the  Connecticut  Experiment 
Station,  reports  an  experiment  which  goes  to  show 
that  Melon  blight  can  be  controlled. 

“Of  two  equal  plots  of  cucumbers,  the  one  sprayed 
with  Bordeaux  yielded  more  than  twice  as  many  fruits 
as  the  one  unsprayed.  By  September  15  the  unsprayed 
plot  had  turned  yellow  and  stopped  bearing,  while  a 
month  later,  when  the  frost  killed  all  plants,  the 
sprayed  plants  were  in  good  foliage,  and  were  still 
blossoming  and  bearing  fruit.  Unquestionably,  tho 
matter  of  controlling  the  blight  is  simply  a  question 
of  thorough  and  early  spraying.” 

When  asked  how  the  work  was  done  Prof.  Bennett 
replies: 

“We  used  the  common  knapsack  spray  pump  and 
the  Vermorel  nozzle.  We  made  no  attempt  to  spray  the 
underside  of  the  vines.  We  thought  of  attempting 
this,  but  decided  that  an  experiment  of  that  kind,  even 
though  successful,  would  not  be  practical  as  in  work 
on  a  large  scale  it  would  be  practically  Impossible  to 
do  the  work  in  that  way.  We  simply  sprayed  from 
above  with  the  formula  4-4-40,  making  sure  each  time 
that  oUr  mixture  was  neutral,  it  doeis  not  seem  from 
our  expehiments  that  spraying  the  underside  is  es¬ 
sential.  'To  be  sure,  we  found  traces  of  the  bljght  on 
the  sprayed  plants,  but  at  the  time  the  frost  killed 
the  vines,  October  15,  it  had  done  no  practical  dam¬ 
age.  we  think  that  thorough  spraying  from  above, 
with  any  good  spraying  outfit  and  Vermorel  nozzles, 
will  do  the  work  for  either  a  small  gardener  or  the 
iarge  grower.  We  had  a  few  vines  affected  with  a 
bacterial  blight.  Spraying  can  do  no  possible  good 

with  this  blight.  As  soon  as  this  appeared  we  de¬ 
stroyed  the  vines.  Whether  this  bacterial  blight  Is 
causing  trouble  in  other  places  we  do  not  know,  al¬ 
though  from  our  investigations  in  this  State  we  find 
that  all  trouble  comes  from  the  fungous  blight.  In 
our  investigations  we  have  found  quite  a  number  of 
men  who  have  tried  Bordeaux,  and  claim  that  it  did 
not  do  their  work;  but  in  nearly  every  case  we  found 
that  they  did  not  begin  until  the  blight  appeared,  and 
then  went  at  it  in  a  half-hearted  way.  This  kind  of 
spraying  is  of  no  possible  use.  If  blight  is  to  be  con¬ 
trolled,  spraying  must  be  done  thoroughly  as  soon 
as  the  first  leaves  of  the  plants  appear,  and  must  be 
followed  up  for  at  least  six  or  seven  weeks,” 

FEEDING  FAT  INTO  MILK. 

In  spite  of  all  that  our  good  scientific  men  have  said 
and  WTitten  on  our  inability  to  feed  fat  into  milk  the 
great  majority  of  farmers  don’t  believe  it,  as  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  almost  every  institute  we  attend  this 
question  is  sure  to  pop  up  before  the  close  of  the  meet¬ 
ing.  We  think  this  question  is  asked  by  persons  who 
confuse  the  real  facts  with  something  else.  One  man 
gets  up  and  the  crowd  sides  with  him: 

“Do  you  suppose  I’ll  get  the  same  milk  whether  I 
feed  turnips  or  cornmeal?’*  . 

That’s  a  “sticker”  he  thinks.  He  knows  that  the 
milk  will  be  of  a  different  color  and  taste,  and  color 
and  taste  to  him  mean  percentage  of  fat.  Another  man 
will  say  that  “You  don’t  think  bran  will  throw  cream 
like  gluten  meal  do  you?”  This  man  depends  upon 
quantity  of  cream  rather  than  percentage  of  fat.  Only 
to-day  we  were  asked: 

“You  don’t  think  gluten  will  make  cream  like  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal?” 

Milk  may  turn  out  15  per  cent  cream  or  30  per  cent 
cream  but  that  doesn’t  tell  how  much  fat  there  is 
in  it.  Milk  may  be  white  as  chalk  and  yet  have  more 
butter  fat  in  it  than  some  that  is  yellow  as  gold.  Too 
many  farmers  have  been  fooled  by  the  cow  that  gave 
gplden-colored  milk  with  precious  little  butter  fat  in 
iti  Color  and  taste  are  no  sure  indications  of  butter 
■fat,  but  to  a  great  many  men  quality  (they  imagine 
they  are  thinking  of  butter  fat  at  the  time)  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  taste  and  color  determines  the  value  of 
milk.  There  are  other  men  who  think  that  feed  does 
change  it  because  when  they  feed  certain  feeds  they 
get  more  butter.  The  reason  was  the  feeds  were  of 
better  quality  and  out  of  them  the  cows  were  able  to 
produce  more  milk  containing  the  same  per  cent  of 
fat,  therefore  more  butter;  but  they  didn’t  as  they 
suppose  feed  fat  into  milk. 

Certain  feeds  will  produce  a  high  colored  cream  and 
these  feeds  find  favor  with  many  farmers  because  they 
think  this  high  color  indicates  butter  fat.  Feed  the 
cow  food  that  is  palatable  and  healthful  and  at  the 
tsame  time  produces  the  largest  amount  of  milk  at 
least  expense,  and  never  mind  the  color  or  ta£t,e  as  far 
^as  fat  is  concerned.  If  the  cow  is  a  five  per  cent  cow 
she  will  give  that  kind  of  milk,  and  if  she  was  born  a 
three  pei  cent  cow  you  will  have  to  work  unusually 
hard  to  get  her  in  the  five  per  cent  list. 

H.  G.  MAJ*C11ES1ER. 
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WHAT  IS  A  WELL-RIPENED  TREE? 

Should  the  Leaves  Fall  Early? 

Oh,  dear,  here  I  am  up  against  another  snag!  I  have 
told  you,  page  803,  about  that  block  of  plum  trees  which 
have  not  had  any  cultivation  for  two  years,  how  thrifty 
they  are,  etc.  Well,  I  notice  they  are  not  ripening  up 
their  wood  properly.  They  have  most  of  their  Summer 
clothes  on  yet  (Xov.  15),  while  those  immediately  next 
to  them  of  the  same  variety,  which  have  been  cultivated 
have  ripened  their  wood,  thrown  off  their  leaves  and 
behaved  themselves  properly.  I  know  it  is  not  a  good 
sign  when  trees  hold  their  leaves  very  late;  however,  it 
may  come  out  all  right  with  my  uncultivated  trees,  but 
I  assure  you  1  do  not  like  the  looks  of  their  behavior;  I 
will  watch  the  result  with  considerable  interest. 

W.  H.  SKILLJIAN. 

We  think  that  Mr.  Skillmaii  is  borrowing  trouble 
about  those  trees.  Our  observation  is  that  the  leaves 
bang  longer  where  the  ground  is  mulched  than  when 
thorough  cultivation  is  given.  We  are 
unable  to  explain  why  this  is  so,  but 
with  us  it  seems  to  be  a  fact.  We  like 
to  have  leaves  hang  to  the  trees  as  long 
a.s  possible.  The  fact  that  they  hang  in 
this  way  docs  not  prove  that  the  tree  is 
making  new  wood.  It  is  the  surest  way 
for  the  tree  to  ripen.  Let’s  see  what 
others  say: 

What  J.  H.  Hale  Says. 

When  I  first  began  raspberry  growing 
years  ago  the  old  chaps  used  lo  talk 
about  canes  maturing  early,  so  as  to  be 
hardy  and  pull  through  the  Winter  all 
right,  but  I  soon  discovered,  especially 
ameng  the  tender  red  varieties,  that 
where  great  damage  was  done  by  freez¬ 
ing  in  the  Winter  it  was  usualiy  woi’so 
on  those  early-matured  canes.  The  only 
real  live  fresh  ones  1  could  find  in  the 
Si)ring  that  were  sound  clear  to  the  tip, 
were  the  latest  to  develop  and  those  that 
had  held  their  foliage  up  to  freezing  lime 
in  November.  Later  observation  of  trees 
of  all  kinds  makes  me  always  suspicious 
of  the  early  dropping  of  foliage.  I  like 
to  see  trees  of  all  kinds  hold  their  foliage 
late  in  the  Pall.  I  know  it  means  a  more 
vigorous  and  healthy  wood  and  abun¬ 
dant  strong  fruit  buds  that  arc  less  like¬ 
ly  to  winterkill.  Now  1  do  not  mean  by 
this  that  I  want  to  give  orchards  late 
Fall  culture  and  make  new  wood  very 
late,  for  this,  of  course,  means  tender 
wood  that  is  sure  to  be  injured  by  the 
Winter’s  freezing.  Vigorous  growth 
should  cease  in  this  latitude  in  August 
or  early  September,  but  trees  that  are 
vigorous  and  free  from  fungus  pests  or 
blight,  ought  to  hold  their  foliage  late  in 
the  Fall,  and  the  later  they  hold  it  the 
better  it  is  for  the  tree  every  time. 

Must  Have  Good  Foliage. 

Under  normal  conditions  young  vigor¬ 
ous  trees  especially  of  the  apple  and 
peach  should  retain  their  foliage  green 
and  healthful  until  late  in  the  sea.son, 
this  seems  necessary  to  mature  the  wood 
properly.  While  we  may  sometimes  con¬ 
tinue  growth  too  late,  especially  during 
a  season  like  the  past  one  of  excessive 
moisture  by  too  late  cultivation  or  by 
the  use  of  an  excess  of  nitrogenous  ferti¬ 
lizer  I  think  it  occurs  but  seldom.  I  refer 
particularly  to  our  eastern  soils,  which 
are  especially  rich  in  the  mineral  ele¬ 
ments  and  differ  materially  from  the  al¬ 
luvial  soils  of  many  sections  of  the 
West.  Our  aim  in  young  orchards  is  to 
promote  as  strong  and  vigorous  a 
growth  as  te  compatible  with  the  health 
of  the  tree.  Under  these  conditions 
we  have  good  foliage  which  hangs  on  late.  Of 
late  years  I  have  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  with 
bearing  peach  trees  a  system  of  cultivation  that  lends 
to  mature  the  fruit  buds  early  seems  to  give  them 
greater  resisting  powers  against  extreme  low  tem¬ 
peratures.  While  I  am  not  prepared  to  affirm  this  to 
be  the  case  I  know  this  view  is  held  by  some  of  our 
practical  peach  growers.  But  the  fruit  bud  of  the 
peach  is  only  semi-hardy  at  the  best  in  this  latitude, 
while  wood  growth  seems  able  to  withstand  our  low¬ 
est  temperatures  without  injury.  All  fruit  growers 
realize  the  importance  of  good  foliage  for  good  fruit, 
and  also  that  it  is  very  important  for  the  proper  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  fruit  buds  for  the  next  season’s  crop 
of  fruit.  Wo  spray  thoroughly  to  accomplish  these  re¬ 
sults.  Many  times  since  I  have  used  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  on  certain  varieties  of  pears  that  have  had  a 
tendency  to  shed  their  foliage  early,  I  have  left  check 
trees  to  observe  results.  These  results  have  invari¬ 
ably  been  the  same  (this  season  being  the  only  par¬ 


tial  exception),  the  sprayed  trees  holding  foliage  late 
and  a  good  fruit  bud  development,  while  the  un¬ 
sprayed  were  simply  the  reverse.  We  have  had  a  very 
practical  demonstration  this  season  in  this  section  of 
some  of  the  conditions  mentioned.  Owing  to  extreme¬ 
ly  unfavorable  conditions,  fungous  troubles  were 
worse  on  the  pear  than  I  have  ever  known  them,  to 
which  was  added  a  full  line  of  the  whole  plant-louse 
family,  and  our  best  efforts  have  been  only  partially 
successful  in  controlling  them.  Foliage  has  fallen 
prematurely  in  many  c.a.ses,  and  when  wc  have  that 
result  we  have  a  poor  showing  of  fruit  buds  for  the 
coming  year.  I  never  feel  better  satisfied  with  my 
trees  than  when  I  have  strong  vigorous  foliage  on 
them.  J.  E.  COKXELL. 

Grant  Hitchings  Wants  Leaves. 

In  my  opinion  a  well-ripened  tree  is  one  whose 
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CELERY  HILLER.  Fig.  323.  See  Fikst  Page, 

fruit  buds  and  wood  tissue  are  well  stored  with  vi¬ 
tality.  This  vitality  is  furnished  by  the  action  of 
sunshine  on  the  leaves,  and  it  follows  from  this  that 
the  longer  you  can  hold  your  leaves  and  the  more 
sunshine  you  have  the  more  vitality  you  will  have 
stored  up  in  your  trees.  In  proof  of  this  I  have  ob¬ 
served,  when  the  above  conditions  were  well-marked, 
that  the  fruit  of  that  season  was  well  developed  and 
also  the  set  of  fruit  the  next  season  was  better.  Also 
varieties  having  very  healthy  foliage  whose  fruit  is 
gathered  early  will  store  up  sufficient  vitality  after 
fruit  is  picked  to  insure  annual  crops.  The  Holland 
Pippin  is  an  apple  of  this  class,  and  the  Clapp’s  Fa¬ 
vorite  is  a  pear  that  behaves  thus.  By  stimulation  in 
the  Fall  there  is  danger  of  forcing  late  wood  growth. 
This  would  absorb  the  vitality  needed  to  harden  the 
wood  formed  in  the  Spring  and  should  certainly  be 
avoided.  It  is  only  natural  for  me  to  claim  that  the 
mulch  method  avoids  this  danger  much  better  than 
to  cultivate  late  or  plow  under  successive  nitrogenous 


cover  crops,  which  would  tend  to  keep  the  trees  ac¬ 
tive  too  late  in  Fall.  gkant  g.  iiiTCHiNGS. 

New  York. 

Two  Jersey  men  Talk. 

Most  of  us  think  that  a  well-ripened  tree  holds  its 
leaves  in  a  good  thrifty  condition  until  the  cool  nights 
come  in  the  Fall,  and  we  also  know  that  a  tree  cannot 
go  into  the  Winter  in  a  worse  condition  than  when 
the  leaves  fall  too  early  and  second  growth  occurs. 
It  is  also  just  as  bad  for  a  tree  to  be  in  a  luxuriant 
state  of  growth  when  heavy  frost  occurs,  causing 
leaves  to  drop  while  tree  is  full  of  sap.  This  seldom 
occurs  in  the  orchard,  but  does  occur  in  the  peach 
nursery,  especially  on  wet  land.  This  is  often  called 
^winterkilled,  but  is  more  hurtful  to  the  trees.  One 
great  object  of  spraying  is  to  hold  the  leaves  so  the 
tree  will  ripen  up  right  and  perfect  its 
fruit.  We  all  know  how  necessary  to 
the  raspberry  plant  it  is  to  hold  ffic 
leaves  late  in  the  season.  If  you  want 
productive  trees  you  want  the  leaves, 
fresh  and  clean  as  late  in'  the  season  as 
possible.  1.  ELACTiWELL. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  fruit  or  any  oth¬ 
er  tree  holding  its  foliage  late  in  Fall 
gives  sure  evidence  of  health  and  vigor 
The  season  has  much  to  do  with  the 
time.  A  severe  frost  in  September  or 
early  October  causes  a  tree  to  ripen  its 
wood  and  leaves  to  fall.  This  has  been  a 
peculiar  season  here.  Roses  were  picked 
from  open  ground  November  1!),  while 
many  fruit  trees,  especially  pears,  b3g?.3i 
to  lose  their  leaves  in  July  where  not 
sprayed,  and  even  when  sprayed  leaves 
dropped  in  September,  the  result  being 
that  fruit  buds  were  forced  in  bloom  all 
along  on  account  of  open  season  from 
August  to  October.  This,  of  course, 
means  that  the  fruit  crop  under  such 
conditions  was  of  no  value  this  year,  also 
means  there  can  be  no  crop  next  nor 
even  the  year  following  unless  blight  is 
controlled  and  the  foliage  is  kept  in 
healthy  condition  up  to  at  least  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  The  practice  of  stripping  the 
leaves  from  a  nursery  tree  to  make  It 
ripen  its  wood,  so  as  to  be  in  condition 
for  shipping  by  October  1,  is  not  to  be 
commended.  Trees,  I  think,  are  much 
like  animals;  certain  individuals  can  un¬ 
dergo  more  hardships  than  others,  and 
retain  their  vigor.  A  well-ripened  tree 
is  one  that  retains  its  foliage  as  late  in 
the  season  as  weather  conditions  permit. 

D.  EAIRD. 

What  New  Yorkers  Think. 

I  will  not  say  that  I  know  what  is  al¬ 
ways  required,  but  /  helievc  that  the  early 
falling  of  the  leaves  is  not  a  sign  of  per¬ 
fect  development  but  rather  of  a  want  cT 
vitality  in  the  tree,  and  yet  so  much  is 
dependent  upon  climatic  conditions  and 
infiuences  that  hinder  or  develop  growth 
near  the  close  of  the  season  that  no  fixed 
rule  can  be  laid  down.  I  prefer  to  have 
my  vines  and  trees  hold  their  leaves  late 
believing  it  to  be  a  sign  of  health  and 
vigor.  WALTER  V.  TAEEH. 

I  am  rather  of  the  opinion  that  you  arc 
right,  but  when  we  get  a  hard  frost  I  like 
to  see  them  get  down.  When  they  drop 
early  I  think  it  would  indicate  some 
trouble.  t.  n.  wilsox. 

I  think  you  have  covered  the  whole 
ground,  at  least  I  agree  with  you  in 
every  respect.  It  shows  the  good 
health  of  the  trees.  albert  wood. 

I  am  glad  when  my  trees  carry  their  leaves  into 
the  Winter,  and  the  orchard  that  has  leaves  on  now 
I  expect  will  bear  a  good  crop  next  year.  Yet  when 
an  orchard  that  ripens  its  leaves  early  bears  a  crop 
they  usually  color  better  than  an  orchard  with  rank 
foliage.  This  past  season  the  orchards  that  have  been 
neglected  for  several  years  and  had  a  small  amount 
of  foliage  on  have  had  by  far  the  best  quality  of  fruit. 
Orchards  with  rank  foliage  were  an  ideal  breeding 
place  for  the  aphis,  and  they  made  the  most  of  their 
opportunity.  I  will  not  cultivate  my  apple  orchard 
any  more  until  I  change  my  mind,  but  will  use  ma¬ 
nure,  straw  and  Alfalfa.  o.  ai.hs. 

WINTER  VETCH. — One  of  my  neighbors  has  grown 
WTiiter  vetch  on  a  small  scale,  one  to  two  acres  a  year 
for  two  years  past.  This  year’s  crop  of  hay  was  about 
tour  tons  to  the  aci'e,  while  beside  it  was  mowing  grass 
that  did  not  cut  one  ton  on  four  acres  under  the  same  care 
and  feeding.  Ground  is  high,  dry,  gravelly  laom  but  very 
poor.  I  want  to  try  the  Spring  vetch  suggested  by  an 
Oregon  reader  on  page  819.  n.  p.  c. 

Burlington,  N.  J, 
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New  Rose  Philadelphia. 

A  Beautiful  Dooryard  Decoration. 

IVlien  the  ever-popular  Crimson 
Kambler  rose  was  introduced  to  general 
cultivation  it  seemed  so  perfect  in  its 
\\ay  that  it  was  freely  predicted  it  never 
would  be  excelled.  Scores  of  growers 
have  since  then  been  raising  seedlings 
and  making  crosses  with  other  desirable 
roses.  Many  fine  new  varieties,  differ¬ 
ing  in  color,  leafage  or  habit  from  the 
parent,  have  been  produced,  but  it  re¬ 
mained  for  the  Rural  Grounds  workers 
so  to  combine  Gie  magnificent,  fiery 
crimson.  Hybrid  Perpetual  Victor  Hugo 
with  Crimson  Rambler  as  to  preserve 
every  important  feature  of  the  latter^ 
while  gaining  greater  vigor  of  growth, 
resistance  to  disease  and  increased  size 
and  perfection  of  bloom.  The  flowers 
are  jiroduced  with  the  same  freedom,  but 
are  double  to  the  center,  of  perfect  form, 
and  finish  and,  best  of  all,  open  10  days 
earlier,  thus  greatly  prolonging  the 
blooming  season.  They  run  larger  than 
those  of  Crimson  Rambler,  and  though 
the  petals  are  about  the  same  shade  of 
glowing  crimson,  their  great  duplication 
gives  a  lasting  impression  of  velvety 
richness  not  seen  in  the  parent.  The 
new'comer  is  named  Philadelphia.  A 
color  plate  of  it  appears  as  a  supplement 
with  this  issue.  It  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  by  six  years’  culture  under  all 
conditions,  in  widely  diverse  localities. 
It  appears  iron-clad  in  hardiness,  and 
may  be  planted  in  any  situation 
where  it  c.an  have  a  free  run.  The  fo¬ 
liage  is  more  substantial  than  Crimson 
Rambler,  and  therefore  much  less  sub¬ 
ject  to  mildew,  but  both  varieties  thrive 
best  where  freely  exposed  to  .sunlight. 
All  eastern  or  southern  exposure  is  al¬ 
ways  most  satisfactory.  Philadelphia 
and  Crimson  Rambler  may  well  be 
planted  together,  as  there  is  no  conflict 
of  character,  but  w^here  there  is  only 
room  for  one  the  choice  if  a  comparison 
can  be  made,  is  always  in  favor  of 
Philadelphia. 

By  the  use  of  this  superb  hardy  rose 
any  cottage  may  be  as  beautifully  dec¬ 
orated  as  the  most  extravagant  man¬ 
sion.  Some  care  in  planting  is,  of 
course,  needed  to  get  the  best  results 
from  any  rose.  Scarcely  one  rose  plant 
in  10,000  is  given  the  best  available  con¬ 
ditions,  and  therefore  to  some  extent 
falls  short  of  its  possibilities.  Climbing 
or  pillar  roses  are  usually  planted  about 
porches  or  near  the  walls  of  dwellings, 
where  the  soil  may  be  very  poor  as  the 
result  of  grading  up  with  material  ex¬ 
cavated  from  the  cellars.  Rank  growth 
cannot  be  expected  under  ruch  condi¬ 
tions,  especially  if  moisture  is  lacking. 
When  the  little  nursery-grown  plants  of 
Ruby  Queen  and  Philadelp.hia  are  re¬ 
ceived  it  is  often  best  to  plant  them  tem¬ 
porarily  in  pots  or  boxes  of  good  earth 
until  a  suitable  place  can  be  prepared  in 
about  the  following  manner:  Dig  a  hole 
at  least  three  feet  in  diameter  and  two 
feet  deep,  starting  it  well  out  from  the 
drip  of  the  eaves.  If  the  soil  is  particu¬ 
larly  poor  the  excavation  should  bo 
made  larger.  Fill  in  with  six  inches  of 
small  stones  or  coarse  gravel,  and  all 
the  old  bones  that  may  bo  conveniently 
collected,  then  a  foot  of  fine  old  manure 
mixed  with  top  soil.  The  rose  may  now 
be  planted  and  filled  about  with  Ihe  best 
garden  soil  procurable,  in  which  a  few 
ounces  of  bone  dust  and  wood  ashes 
have  been  mixed.  It  should  be  well 
firmed  and  watered  until  established. 
Treated  thus  it  should  become  a  revela¬ 
tion  of  beauty  and  luxuriance.  Philadel¬ 
phia  will  succeed  beautifully  with  far 
less  preparation,  but  it  is  well  wmrth 
careful  effort. 

As  old  readers  know,  the  Rural  Ex¬ 
periment  Grounds  are  run  for  the  benefit 
of  subscribers,  and  w^hen  any  novelty  of 
especial  value  has  been  originated  there 
it  is  distributed  to  subscribers.  Follow¬ 
ing  this  custom  plants  of  the  new  Crim¬ 
son  Rambler  “Philadelphia”  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  subscribers  for  1904.  The 
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color  plate  this  week  gives  a  very  good 
illustration  of  it,  and  is  worthy  of  fram¬ 
ing  for  a  wall  picture.  We  hope  to  see 
the  dwellings  of  the  great  majority  of 
R.  N.-Y.  readers  embowered  in  this  mag¬ 
nificent  new  rose  within  the  next  few 
years.  _ _ 

Spiders  in  Rose  House. 

M.  A.  A'.,  Murray  Hill  N.  J.—l  have  in  one 
of  my  greenhouse.s,  which  is  200  feet  Ion  j 
and  used  for  the  growing  of  roses,  a  pest 
in  the  form  of  n  little  black  spider  a  litt’e 
larger  than  a  green  fly,  which  is  continu- 
aily  making  webs  from  plant  to  plant.  T 
have  fumigated  with  tobacco  dust  and 
s'.cms,  Aphis  Punk,  Nicoticide,  and  red  pep¬ 
per,  but  it  does  not  kill  them.  Ju.st  as  soon 
•as  the  smoke  reaches  them  they  fall  to 
the  benches  and  disappear  in  tlie  dirt.  The 
only  way,  I  think,  to  kill  them  is  to  treat 
the  soil  with  some  kind  of  acid  that  will 
not  harm  rose  plants.  Will  you  advise  me 
in  the  matter? 

Axs, — If  the  insects  in  question  are 
true  spiders  they  are  more  likely  to  be 
beneficial  than  to  be  injurious  to  the 
roses,  from  the  fact  that  no  true  spider 
is  a  vegetarian,  but  on  the  contrary  is 
entirely  carnivorous  in  habit.  Several 
of  the  smaller  spiders  live  upon  the 
aphides,  of  which  the  green  fly  so  fre¬ 
quently  found  in  rose  houses  is  a  mem¬ 
ber,  and  it  seems  quite  probable  that 
this  may  have  been  the  attraction  that 
brought  the  spiders  into  your  green¬ 
house.  The  webs  may  be  somewhat  of  a 
nuisance,  but  will  do  no  actual  harm, 
and  may  be  dislodged  by  vigorous 
syringing.  I  certainly  would  not  experi¬ 
ment  with  acid  applications  on  the  soil, 
for  the  results  are  almost  sure  to  be  dis¬ 
astrous  to  the  roses.  w,  ii.  taplix. 

Apples  for  Ontario. 

R.  R.  II.,  Dundan,  Out. — We  have  too  many 
early  varieties  of  apples  and  will  have  to 
top-graft.  We  have  most  of  the  old  stanu- 
ards.  Greening,  Spy,'  Baldwin,  Mann,  Pe- 
waukee.  Wealthy  and  Ben  Davis,  but  there 
is  no  local  demand  for  them.  Some  years 
since  a.  western  nursery  advertised  a  Win¬ 
ter  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  but  nursery 
stock  was  prohibited  then  and  I  have  lost 
the  address  and  never  saw  it  advertised 
since.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it? 
We  do  not  know  your  York  Imperial.  Is 
It  an  annual  bearer,  healthy  and  hardy 
tree  and  a  long  keeper?  If  we  had  some¬ 
thing  like  Ben  Davis,  only  better  quality, 
we  would  be  satisfied. 

Axs. — It  is  evident  that  this  is  a  case 
in  which  good  Winter  apples  are  needed 
that  tvill  be  profitable  for  market.  So 
far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  such  variety 


be  provided  with  furnace  and  piping, 
and  proper  facilities  for  watering.  Soil 
will  be  needed  for  renewing  the  beds  and 
replanting  annually,  and  this  calls  for 
reliable  help.  When  planted  and  in  run- 
jiing  order  the  labor  is  not  great,  though 
it  calls  for  plenty  of  intelligence.  In 
single  violets  popular  cut  flower  varie¬ 
ties  are  Luxonne,  Princess  of  Wales  and 
California;  double,  Marie  Louise  and 
Lady  Hume  Campbell.  Marie  Louise  is 
the  stand-by  with  most  violet  growers. 
Violet  Culture,  by  B.  T.  Galloway,  is  an 
instructive  manual  on  this  subject; 
price  $1.50  from  this  office. 

Tillage  for  Cherry  Trees. 

R.  If.  O'.,  Mussachuscttu—l  have  read  that 
stone  fruit,  i.  e. ,  plums,  cherries,  etc., 
.should  not  be  planted  near  apples,  pear.s, 
etc.,  I  have  also  read  that  plum  trees  should  , 
be  given  continuous  cultivation,  while  on  j 
the  contrary  cherries  should  be  grown  in 
sod.  I  wish  to  plant  a  row  composed  of 
both  plum  and  cherry  trees  alongside  of 
and  parallel  to  my  pear  orchard,  which 
row  will  be  distant  say  18  feet  from  the 
outer  row  of  pear  trees.  Will  the  close 
j)roximity  of  the  stone  fruit  to  the  pears 
result  unsatisfactorily  and  why?  I  culti¬ 
vate  the  pear  orchard  and  intend  '.o  culti¬ 
vate  the  plum  trees  when  set  out;  ;  hall  I 
leave  a  strip  of  sod  along  that  portion  of 
the  row  composed  of  the  cherry  trees? 
Does  the  statement  that  cherries  should 
be  uncultivated  apply  during  the  entire 
life  of  the  trees  or  can  they  be  safely  cul¬ 
tivated  while  they  are  young,  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  to  be  discontinued  when  they  mature 
and  begin  to  bear? 

Axs.— In  my  opinion,  cherry  trees  are 
in  no  wise  injured  by  good  tillage, 
neither  while  they  are  young  nor  aft-ar 
they  reach  bearing  age.  WTiere  they  are 
well  cultivated  the  trees  grow  better 
than  when  in  sod,  and  the  fruit  is  larger 
and  of  better  quality.  I  have  an  orchard 
in  mind  now  that  I  was  examining  the 
past  Fall,  where  the  best  cherries  grew 
that  w'ere  shown  from  any  of  the  East¬ 
ern  States  at  the  Pan-American  Exposi¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  in  a  high  state  of  tillage. 
A  crop  of  Canada  peas  was  growing  in 
it  then  for  a  Winter  covering  and  to  add 
humus  and  nitrogen  to  the  soil.  In  Sum¬ 
mer  the  tillage  had  been  frequent  and 
thorough.  In  the  case  inquired  about  I 
would  plant  the  cherry  trees  as  sug¬ 
gested  and  give  them  as  good  culture  as 
the  plum  trees,  and  that  should  be  very 
good.  E.  V.  n. 
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as  a  “Winter  Oldenburg,”  but  there  may 
be  one.  York  Imperial  is  not  likely  to 
reach  its  proper  development  in  Canada, 
but  yet  it  may  in  some  sections.  There 
have  been  few'  tests  of  it  there  so  far.  I 
saw  some  samples  from  Nova  Scotia  but 
they  w'ere  small.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
it  keeping  well  there,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  develop  as  well  as  Ben 
Davis.  Its  quality  is  decidedly  better. 
Sutton  is  one  variety  that  I  would  surely 
use  in  grafting  over  the  unprofitable 
trees.  It  is  one  of  the  well-tested  varie¬ 
ties  for  the  North,  and  will  excel  the 
Baldwin  in  almost  every  respect.  On¬ 
tario  is  another  good  variety  for  that 
region.  b-  e.  v.  n. 

Violet  Growing. 

Ji.  X..  Xurthport,  N.  Y.— Is  there  any 
money  made  raising  violets  for  the  city 
market,  and  is  there  a  ready  market  for 
them?  Plow'  much  are  they  worth  per 
hundred?  Are  they  too  diihcult  for  a  be¬ 
ginner  to  raise  with  the  proper  surround¬ 
ings?  What  is  the  best  selling  violet? 


FROM  ASIA  MINOR. 

Every  kinds  of  seeds  are  sent  from  this  country  to 
any  part  of  the  Wvjrld  in  Postal  Union.  Sample 
ounce  packagisare  s  ntthrough  registered  mail  on 
receipt  of  20  cents  In  American  stamps.  Postage 
prepaid.  For  postal  card  answer  inclose  two  cents, 
for  letter  answer  Inclose  five  cents.  Seedsmen  are 
invited  to  communicate.  Address  for  prrrtlculars 
H.  CAKA>I.\>’IAX’,  Aniassia,  Turkey. 


AMBLER’S 

Magnum  Bonum  Peas. 

Tested  on  Uural  Grounds.  Largest,  and  most  pro¬ 
ductive  Wrinkled  Pea.  Strong,  vigorous  grower  and 
loads  heavily  with  pods  f-Sl  per  bushel ;  fG  per  peck; 
Thomas  Laxton’s  Peas,  $3  per  peck.  Address, 

F.  AMBLER, 

Portage  Avenue,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Can. 


Red  Alslke,  Crimson  and  Alfalfa 
Clovers.  Timothy  and  Grass  Seeds. 
Hungarian,  Millet  &  Buckwheat. 
Dwarf  Essex  Rape  and  Sand 
Vetches.  Turnip  Seed  and  Seed 
Wheat. 

Feeding  com  and  Oats  in  Car 
lots,  delivered  on  your  track. 

Clipper  Grain  &  Seed  Cleaners 

Let  Us  Know  Your  Wants. 


ie  Henry  Phi 


ipps  Seed  &  Implement  Co., 


Dcpartiueut  “  A»”  XvieU-Oj  Ohio 


A  FAVORITE. 

Why  is  the  Arctic  Peach  beoomiug 
such  a  Favorite?  And  where  can  I  se¬ 
cure  them? 

Answer.— Because  it  is  a  good-sized 
Yellow  Freestone  of  good  quality,  and 
is  so  hardy  that  it  produces  a  full  crop 
when  all  other  varieties  fail.  They  can 
he  bought  of  Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  O. 

Call  has  also  a  large  stock  of  the 
Graves  Peaches.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
finest.  Early  Yellow  Freestone  Peach 
grown.  No  orchard  is  complete  without 
both  of  these  New  Varieties. 


4,000,000  PEACH  TREES 

TENNESSEE  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES, 
WINCHESTER,  TENN. 

Elxclusive  Growers  of  Peach  Trees 

June  Buds  a  Specialty. 

No  agents  travel,  but  sell  direct  to  planters  •‘J' 

sale  prices.  Absolutely  free  from  diseases  and  true 

to  name.  Write  us  for  catalogue 

placing  orders  elsewhere.  Largest  Peach  nursery  in 

the  world.  Address 

J.  C.  HALE.  Prop..  Wlncliester,  Tenn. 


EDUCATED  TREES 

BRED  FOR  BEARING 

TRUE  TO  NAME  because  all  our  Buds 
are  cut  from  our  own  ‘  Fruit  Belt" 
Bearing  Trees.  Illustrated  Catalog  free. 

WEST  Michigan  Nurseries, 

Box  64,  BENTON  HARBOR,  MICH. 
lA-  — .  . . .  I  ■  .  . .  - 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

WELL,  GROWN,  HEALTHY  AND  TBIIE 
TO  NAME.  Many  New  and  Rare  Plants. 
Largest  Stock  in  the  South, 
Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

P.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO.  (INC.) 

Erultland  Nurseries,  Augusta,  Ga. 
BstabUshed  In  1856.  Over  400  acres  In  Nurseries. 


hud*  J 
mou*l 
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is  one  budded  upon  a  branched  root  seedling,  hnds 
taken  from  bearing  trees,  grown  upon  the  famou* 
Michigan  fruit  land,  dug  by  our  root  protectihg 
tree  digger  and  handled  lu  our  mammoth  storage 
cellars.  Small  fruits  and  everything  In  nursery 
and  greenhoiise  lines  true  to  name  at  wholesale 
prices,  ty  Wo  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

Catalogue  FREE.  Write  to  day. 
CENTRAL  MICHIGAN  NURSERY,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Michigan' ailammothHuratritt 


NORTHERN  GROWN  TREES. 

lest  climate.  Best  soil.  Best  for  the  YrtiJ* 
irower.  Best  for  Agent  and  Dealer.  Best  CatB 
>gne,  Best  Prices.  My  treatment  and  trees  mak* 
ermanent  customers.  Once  tried,  always  wantec 
atalogoe  free.  Instroctlvd,  Interesting. 

>jr  A -offiT  V  W  Y 


Select  Apple  Treed 

A  huildred  varieties,  bal  fa  million 
trees.  Ktrong  rooted,  shapely  and 
la  p«rfect  be&ltb,  resdjr  for  pl»DtIog.  Sum* 
nicr,  fall  and  winter  apples,  dig  and 

pack  to  secure  arrival  in  perfect  condition. 
Ask  about  our  low  prices.  Get  free  catalogue. 
Harrison’s  NorserlrN,Rx  29,Rerlln,  Hd. 


100,000  Apple,  200,000  PeacO, 

aOM.  SOUR  CHERRY.  Low  Prices.  Catalogue. 
WOODVIEW  NURSERIES,  B.  2,  Mt.  Holly  Sprlngs.Pa 

CTADK  TREES  succeed  where 

I  Nursery.  OTHERS  FAIL 

Fruit  Book  Free.  Result  of  78  years’  experience 

Vf ’stark  BROS ,  Louisiana.  Mo.t  Dansvllle,  N.  Y.;  Etc 

HILEY  and  CARMAN 

Peach  Trees  for  sale.  Free  from  scale.  The  Hiley 
Peach  was  awarded  the  Wilder  Medal  by  the  Ameri' 
can  Pomological  Society,  as  the  best  peach  Of  the 
year.  WM.  B.  ELLIS,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

TDrrU'  and  PLANT*  at  Wholesale  Prices 
1  KhKS  Apple,  Pear  and  Plum. ^p^^^ 


DREER’S™ 

Poultry  Supplies  mailed  free — 
tull  list  of  Spraying  Outfits, 
also  Incubators  and  Brooders. 
HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Phlla. 


Axs. — The  fact  that  many  are  earning 
a  living  by  growing  violets  for  the  city 
market  is  proof  that  there  is  money  in 
them.  We  think,  however,  that  harm 
has  been  done  by  wild  newspaper  stories 
of  extravagant  profits.  The  price  varies; 
last  season  they  ranged  all  the  way  from  | 
25  cents  to  $2  per  100,  the  latter  being  a 


.  ■  rw  Ji  TT  I  I?  *T*  ■■■  30,000  one  and  two  year  old  trees  at  112.60  to  *16  pel 

CJ  Vw  ell  tS  A  Iw  I  L  t  I  I  100.  Bred  from  Geo.  T.  Powell’s  best  hewing  trees. 

IE  TREE  BREEDERS.  ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


STARK  GRAPE  NURSERIES  are  In  the  heart  of  the  famous  Chautauqua 
Grape  Belt,  which  produces  the  finest  vines  grown  in  the  U.  8.  We  have 
an  immense  stock  of  all  leading  sorts;  quality  perfect;  prices  low  as  those  ot 
any  reputable  grov.  er.  Send  us  your  orders— one  vine  or  a  car  load.  A  com- 

If  _  nn  T  stark:  rro’S  Mo. 


GRAPE 


holiday  figure.  In  the  Spring  prices  on 
violets  fell  very  low,  as  the  natural  re¬ 
sult  of  warm  weather  and  abundant  sun¬ 
shine.  The  R.  N.-Y.  described  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  growing  violets  in  the  Rhinebeck 
region,  now  a  large  source  of  supply  for 
this  market,  on  pages  452  and  465  of  the 
current  volume.  A  150-foot  violet  house 
means  an  outlay  of  about  $1,QU0;  it  must 


AC H  TREES  hi;™™  “n"?i‘L“ 


[^rand  lot,  grown  on  me  oanu,  -v* *‘i  '  n 

from  any  peach  orchards,  free  from  borers  and  all 
other  diseases.  Largo  stock  of  Fear,  1  lum,  Cherry, 


e*  etc*  Immense  supply  of  smal  I  fruits,  headQuarters  for 

lamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  Seeds. 


i.  includ  im;  4.’>,000  of  the  famous  Crimson  Rambler  < 
s.  Ferns,  Roses,  Geraniums,  et^  Mail  sc^ostpaia. 


40  acrcA  hardy  Roses*  i 

houses  of  Palms,  Ficus,  f  emn,  . .  ,  •i/Yvi  ♦./...’ttfi 

deal  saves  money,  try  us.  Valuable  catalogue  free.  60th  year.  1000  acres. 
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THE  STOHRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 


Painesvllle,  Ohio. 
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EVERYBODy^S  GARDEN. 

Burning  Purttlitv. — During  and  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  falling  of  the  leaves  the 
whole  village  and  country  roadsides 
were  a  mass  of  leaves,  and,  of  course, 
lecame  a  nuisance  in  many  placrs.  Night 
jfter  night  the  village  was  aglow  with 
the  bonfires,  and  I  argued  that  thereby 
was  a  serious  loss  of  fertility.  Doubt¬ 
less  in  the  leaves  themselves  there  is 
little  direct  fertility,  but  in  some  way 
they  improve  soil  conditions.  My  own 
experience  is  that  they  amply  repay  the 
expense  of  gathering  for  many  purposes, 
and  I  was  sufficiently  covetous  to  wish 
that  I  had  all  the  leaves  in  sight  safely 
stored  on  my  premises.  But  while  stacks 
of  them  were  burned  in  the  streets  and 
thus  totally  lost,  we  succeeded  in  gather¬ 
ing  some  and  with  no  land  for  growing 
wheat  or  oat  straw,  they  are  very  ac¬ 
ceptable  for  bedding.  I  believe  it  pays 
better  than  buying  straw  at  current 
prices  here.  I  also  find  many  other  use.s 
for  them,  and  expect  to  turn  some  of 
them  to  good  account  in  mulching  the 
strawberry  beds.  Using  them  alone  for 
this  purpose  1  find  them  rather  frisky 
and  liable  to  be  blown  away.  Holding 
them  in  place  with  brush  or  poles,  in 
some  cases  is  practical,  but  w'hen  con¬ 
venient  a  better  plan  is  to  mix  them 
with  coarser  litter.  Thus  they  work  in 
as  a  filler  to  good  advantage  and  supply 
the  shortage  of  other  litter.  Thus  far  I 
have  used  considerable  quantities  (and 
all  the  time  wishing  for  more)  in  the 
horse  stables.  From  thence  they  go  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  hogpens,  where  they  get 
pretty  thoroughly  stirred  up  and  mixed 
in  with  the  manure,  and  when  all  finds 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


and  lavish  amounts  of  manure,  the  crop 
will  be  profitable.  But  it  would  hardly 
be  safe  to  set  so  high  a  mark  as  the 
above  figures  indicate.  The  average 
value,  we  believe,  is  $73  to  $100  per  acre. 
While  this  is  below  even  a  conservative 
estimate  it  is,  no  doubt,  far  nearer  the 
actual  realizations  of  ordinary  mortals 
than  the  figures  first  given.  The  culture 
of  the  crop  is  not  especially  difficult,  but 
for  the  squash,  as  most  other  crops,  the 
very  best  of  soil  and  cultural  conditions 
are  none  too  good.  In  later  years  it 
seems  extremely  difficult  to  get  a  thor¬ 
oughly  good  strain  of  the  Green  Hub¬ 
bard.  Several  times  I  have  bought  espe¬ 
cially  fine  specimens  hoping  to  find 
something  out  of  the  ordinary,  but  each 
time  the  test  of  cooking  has  proved  dis¬ 
appointing.  I  recently  bought  one  (a 
23-pounder)  at  three  cents  per  pound,  of 
exceptionally  fine  appearance,  but  the 
table  qualities  were  far  inferior  to  the 
Hubbard  of  years  ago.  I  have  a  fine 
quality  of  the  red  variety  but  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  they  will  hold  up  to  the  green  as 
a  cropper.  For  market  variety  I  prefer 
the  latter,  but  think  the  table  qualities 
of  the  red  are  superior.  J.  E.  morse. 

Michigan.  _ 

Seedling  Apple  Trees. 

J.  C.  //. ,  New  Glasgow,  Nova  Scotia.— Will 
seedling  apple  trees  be  likely  to  bear  a-< 
soon  with  proper  care  as  an  ordinary 
grafted  one? 

A  NS. — No,  seedling  apple  trees  will  be 
more  tardy  in  coming  into  bearing  than 
almost  every  kind  that  is  usually  bought 
from  the  nurseries.  Besides,  the  fruit 
will  be  of  greatly  variable  and  for  the 


and  Windsor,  and  of  sour  ones  the 
Richmond  and  English  Morello  are  well 
tried  and  dependable.  Two  of  the  best 
blackberries  for  that  region  are  Snyder 
and  Aawam.  Of  red  raspberries  the 
Loudon  and  Cardinal  are  good,  and  of 
the  black  ones  Kansas  and  Conrath  are 
among  the  best.  Red  Dutch  and  White 
Grape  are  good  currants.  ii.  e.  v.  d. 

Insect  and  Fungus  Queries;  Cutting  Gladiolus. 

TF.  R.,  TJrhana,  O. — 1.  Is  there  any  prac¬ 
tical  method  of  preventing  or  destroying 
the  damping-off  fungus  in  small  hotbeds? 
2.  How  near  the  ground  should  the  Gladio  • 
lus  spike  be  cut  for  best  results  to  the 
bulb?  3.  We  have  a  small  patch  that  is 
always  badly  infested  with  cutworms.  One 
said  that  if  a  cannon  were  shot  across  this 
])atch  it  would  burst  every  cutworm  in  it. 
Is  this  true?  We  sometimes  see  mangled 
cutworms  after  a  heavy'  thunderstorm.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  hear  what  our 
scientific  men  have  to  say  about  this. 

Ans. — 5.  The  damping-off  fungus  Is 
best  controlled  by  free  ventilation  and 
the  admission  of  all  possible  sunlight. 
It  is  always  most  rampant  under  close, 
stuffy  and  dark  conditions.  It  may  be 
largely  prevented  by  sterilizing  the  soil 
before  the  seed  is  sown  by  exposure  to 
a  baking  heat  or  to  the  influence  of  live 
steam.  The  soil  may  also  be  watered 
before  sowing  with  a  solution  of  one-half 
ounce  copper  sulphate  to  the  gallon  of 
water,  to  be  followed  in  a  few  hours  by 
a  good  soaking  of  clear  water  to  wash 
out  the  copper  after  it  has  acted  on  the 
fungus  spores.  In  addition  to  thorough 
ventilation  the  spread  of  the  mycelium 
after  infection  may  be  hindered  by  sift¬ 
ing  dry  warm  sand  among  the  little 
plants,  first  allowing  the  soil  to  get  as 
dry  as  the  plants  will  bear.  2.  The  fewer 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
■  ‘a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


most  part  inferior  quality  and  size.  An 
its  way  to  the  garden  grounds  we  fully  orchard  of  seedlings  w'ould  be  very  un-  leaves  cut  with  the  Gladiolus  flower 


expect  returns.  Another  use  for  tvhich 
they  have  thus  far  proved  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  was  covering  the  celery.  Narrow 
trenches  w'ere  dug  to  less  depth  than  the 
height  of  the  bunches,  which  w'ere  set 
i.a  and  well  covered  with  the  leaves. 
A.fter  this  a  covering  of  earth  sufficient 
to  turn  the  water  was  put  on,  and  I  have 
never  had  celery  keep  in  finer  condition. 
"We  are  also  using  them  in  the  cellar  in 
place  of  sand  for  storing  beets  and  pars- 
.r.ips.  They  are  said  to  be  better  than 
either  sand  or  soil  for  this  purpose,  and 
1  am  testing  their  qualities.  Later  on  I 
Lope  to  know  by  experience  whether 
they  are  good  or  otherwise. 

Tomato  .L,  ic  e. — On  page  S23  the  Hope 
Farm  man  answers  some  queries  regard¬ 
ing  the  juice  of  tomato  vines  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive  of  some  kinds  of  vine  pests. 
TYith  no  thought  of  improving  upon  the 
answer,  a  bit  of  personal  experience 
might  be  of  use  to  some.  Years  ago  I 
read  that  tomato  vines  and  leaves  steep¬ 
ed  in  water  to  a  strong  solution  was  a 
certain  preventive  of  Potato  bugs  and 
Cabbage  worms.  Maybe  I  have  never 
used  it  sufficiently  strong  or  in  large 
enough  quantities,  but  I  have  boiled  it 
pretty  low  and  used  it  freely  enough 
thoroughly  to  wet  the  vines  and  plants, 
yet  wdth  no  effect  whatever.  The  state¬ 
ment  as  to  its  powers  w'as  unqualified, 
and  thinking  I  had  “struck  it  rich,”  I 
have  at  one  time  and  another  tried  it 
pretty  faithfully,  but  the  bugs  an  1 
worms  went  on  increasing.  Possibly  it 
may  be  effective  for  some  insects,  and 
if  so  is  a  cheap  and  easily-applied  pre- 
xentive.  But  I  fear  that  Potato  bugs 
and  Cabbage  worms  are  not  so  easily 
got  rid  of. 

Fortunes  in  Squashes. — I  recently 
read  some  very  glowing  accounts  or  ex¬ 
periences  in  squash  growing,  and  if  I 
could  convince  myself  that  the  figures 
W'ere  reliable,  I  should  devote  most  of 
my  ground  to  that  line  of  work.  How¬ 
ever,  my  own  experience  with  w'hat  in¬ 


desirable  and  unprofitable,  n.  e.  v.  d. 

Grape  and  Pear  Cuitings;Wine-making. 

C.  »8f.  Leavenworlh.  Ttid.—I.  Give  me  best 
method  of  growing  or  rooting  hard  wood 
grape  cutting.s.  2.  How  can  T  root  IC.effer 
pear  cuttings?  3.  Ttow  can  t  make  a  eom- 
nn'i'cial  grape  wine  and  what  is  l)est  liook 
on  this  subject? 

Ans. — I.  Grape  cuttings  are  made  from 
well-ripened  wood  by  cutting  them  into 
sections  about  eight  inches  long,  having 
a  bud  close  to  the  butt  end  and  one  about 
an  inch  below  the  top.  They  must  be 
made  before  the  buds  start  in  the  Spring 
but  much  earlier  is  better,  and  mid-Win¬ 
ter  is  a  very  good  time.  They  must  be 
kept  damp  and  cool,  and  I  like  to  bury 
them  under  a  mulch  in  the  open  ground. 
When  Spring  comes  they  should  be  set 
in  mellow  soil  and  packed  firmly,  with 
the  top  bud  barely  above  the  ground. 
Good  tillage  should  then  be  given  them 
during  the  entire  grow'ing  season.  2. 
Kieffer  pear  cuttings  do  not  root  readily, 
and  the  best  way  to  propagate  this  tree 
is  by  budding  on  good  pear  stocks.  3. 
Grape  wine  should  only  be  made  accord¬ 
ing  to  weli-de vised  plans,  and  the  best 
book  to  give  the  needed  information  is 
“Grapes  and  Wine  Making,”  by  George 
Husmann.  It  can  be  had  through  The 
R.  N.-Y,  office;  price  $1.50.  ii.  e.  v.  d. 

Fruit  List  for  Illinois. 

lielvidcre.  III.— Is  the  following  list  of 
fiuits  desirable  in  this  locality  in  north 
central  Illinois,  or  could  you  name  some 
better  varieties?  I  intend  to  plant  an  or¬ 
e-hard  for  home  u.se,  and  sell  surplus  on 
the  home  market.  Apples:  Oldenburg, 
Yellow'  Transparent,  Sw'eet  Bough,  Fam- 
euse  (Snow'),  Red  Astrachan,  Tolman 
Sweet,  Wealthy,  Wagener,  York  Imperial. 
McIntosh,  Pound  Sweet,  .lacobs  Sweet, 
Korthern  Spy.  Northw'estern  Greening.  I 
would  like  the  names  of  the  best  four 
pears,  four  plums;  two  sweet  and  two  sour 
cherries,  tw'o  blackberries,  tw'o  black  and 
two  red  raspberries  and  two  currants. 

An.s. — All  of  the  varieties  mentioned 
are  reasonably  hardy  in  northern  Illi¬ 
nois,  except  it  be  the  Sweet  Bough, 
w'hich  is  rather  w’eakly  in  tree.  The  list 


spike  the  better  the  chances  of  getting 
strong  bulbs.  There  is  a  demand  for 
long-stemmed  spikes,  fostered  more  by 
dealers  than  actual  flow'er  buyers,  that 
if  gratified  is  ruin  to  Gladiolus  stocks. 
At  least  three  or  four  leaves  should  be 
loft  to  nourish  the  bulb.  By  using  a 
sharp  thin  knife  and  cutting  downward 
at  the  base  of  the  selected  leaf  a  fair 
length  of  stem  may  be  secured  without 
too  great  sacrifice  of  foliage.  3.  The 
cannon  method  of  killing  cutworms  may 
or  may  not  be  effective,  but  It  is  hardly 
practicable  for  a  farmer  to  keep  a  12-inch 
modern  gun  for  the  purpose.  As  the 
blast  from  some  of  the  big  naval  guns 
ha.s  torn  up  the  steel  deck  of  the  armored 
vessel  over  which  they  were  fired,  it  is 
likely  it  might  demoralize  nearby  cut¬ 
worms.  Cutworms  may  be  greatly  re¬ 
duced  in  numbers  by  poisoning  with 
bran,  molasses,  Paris-green  and  chopped 
clover  or  cabbage  leaves,  well  mixed  to 
gether  and  molded  into  balls.  This 
method  is  most  effective  if  freely  used  on 
the  bare  soil  before  the  crop  is  planted. 


Jl'rite  for  names  of 
gents  who  make 
from  $200 

The  $300  a 

J  best 

lights  in  the 
world;  cost  less 
than  poor  lights, 
xoo  candle  po' 
for  less  than  %c.  per 
I  hour.  No  smoke. 

I  grease,  no  smell.  Sent 
trial;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Special  offer  to  first  from  eac 
I  postoffice.  Write  today  for  full 

I  information.  SUPERIOR  MF6.  CO., 

218  Second  St.,  Aft  N  Arbor.  Mich 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTORE 
AND  TMC  Leading  agricultuoau'experi- 
MEN.-T':  STATIONS  USE  AND  RECOMMEND 

S  P.  Fl  CARBOUINEUM. 

THEoGREAT  WOOD  PRESERVER. 
'  ron  ciMCULAfi  wmiti  to 

BRUNO'GROSeHE  &  CO.,  108  Greenwich  St., -New.  York. 


....EMPIRE 
“KINQ 

,  or  ORCHARD  MONARCH! 

PERFECT  ADITATORS  with  Automatic  Brush  I 

I  for  alnnioE  .trftift.r*  No  leather  or  rubber  All  etjlea  of  Sprfty  | 

Pumps.  Book  free.  **Nolwindled  feelluglfToause  our  pumps. " 

Field  Force  Pump  Co.  2  1 1  th  St.  Elmira,  I 


DAlAf  CilpC— Send  two-cent  stamp  forroliable 
iIHWV  rullv  prices  on  Raw  Furs  and  Ginseni;. 
No  curiosity  seekers  answered.  LEMUEL  BLAt;K, 
Exporter  and  Healer  in  Raw  Furs  and  Ginseng,Hight8- 
town,  N.  J.,  Lock  Box  48.  Reference:  First  National 
Bank  of  Higtitstown. 


Rubber  Goods  Repaired. 

Coats,  Boots,  Rubbers,  Blankets,  Soles,  Heels,  and 
Patches.  You  can  do  It.  Outfit,  25c.  Agents  wanted. 
CONNECTICUT  RUBBER  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn, 


SCIENTIFIC  grinding  MILLS  grind  Com 
In  tho  ear,  or  Grain  In  any  form.  Strong,  exact, 
reliable.  Catalogue  D  mailed  free. 

FOOS  MFG.  CO.,  Springfield.  Ohio. 


I 


r  ALIFORNIA  FOR_25<y 


IwJ'All  about  the  land  of  auuAHUie,  fruits  and  flowers. 

Itesourccs  and  lomanue.  IUuh.  Maj;.  1  yr  trial,  26c. 

The  Western  Empire,  75  Times  Block,  Los  Angeles 


CHARTER 

Gasoline  Engine. 


For  Grinding,  Shelling,  Fodder  Cutting, 
Threshing,  Pumping,  Sawing,  etc. 

I STATIONARIES,  PORTABLES,  SAWING 
.AND  PUMPING  OUTFITS,  ETC- 

Bend  for  Illust’d  Catalog  &  TesOmonlala 

Stato  Your  Powaa  Maadam 

CHARTER  GAS  ENGINE  C0.|  Boi  26  STERLING.  ILL 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Three  Horse  Power,  $100 
Five  Horse  Power,  8150 

Saws  wood;  cuts  feed.  Does  all 
kinds  of  farm  work  Runs  spray 
pump.  Catalogue  free. 

PALMER  BROS., 
Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


Wl 


IRE  FENCE  stock  fence  29c  per  rod. 
Bend  for  price  list  and  F KEE  catalogue  of  Wire 
Fence  and  full  line  of  Fence  Supplies. 

W.  U.  MASON  &  CO..  Box  Leeaburg,  Ohio. 


Wind-breaks  Again.— A  wind-break  built 
on  the  west  side  of  tlie  road  to  a  height  of 
eight  to  10  feet  at  about  where  the  fence 
line  w’ould  come,  or  preferably  on  the  road¬ 
side  of  the  fence,  it  is  believed  w'ould  over¬ 
come  the  trouble  referred  to  on  page  837. 
'Phis  fence  or  wind-break  could  be  put  up 
each  Winter,  but  meanwhile  if  a  double 
row  of  Norway  spruce  or  some  equally 
good  evergreen  were  planted  just  back  or 
west  of  the  wind-break,  in  a  few'  years 
they  would  serve  to  take  the  place  of  the 
wind-break.  In  order  to  get  early  results 
from  the  trees  prepare  the  ground  well  be¬ 
fore  sotting  them  and  set  them  not  more 
than  four  or  five  feet  apart  in  the  row.  A 
single  row  may  answer  the  purpose.  When 
a  double  row  is  set,  alternate  the  trees  so 
as  to  leave  no  openings  through  the  plant¬ 
ing.  Often  nurserymen  have  over-grown 
spruce  trees  from  six  to  nine  feet  in  height, 
and  if  one  is  close  by  they  can  bo  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  low  price  and  answer  nicely 
for  the  purpose.  Trees  of  this  size,  how'- 
ever,  do  not  stand  shipment  w'ell  and  are 
expensive  to  pack  and  ship  if  they  come 
from  a  distance.  F.  w.  rane. 

New  Hampshire. 


THE  FIVE  BOTTOM  V^IRES 


in  Page  Hog  Fences  are  only  three  inches  apart. 
That’s  closer,  and  catches  small  pigs. 

PAGE  AVOVKN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Midi. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


UNION  LOCK  Poultry 

Fencing 

has  been  fully  tested 
aud  found  superior 
to  all  others. 

Has  Fine  Mesh  at 
Bottom  for  Small 
thicks. 

This  feature  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 
fence,  and  places  it  in  a  class  bX ,  . 

Every  I'art  Stretche.H  Perfectly  , 
does  not  sag  between  posts,  and  will  fit  uneven 
ground  without  cutting. 

UNION  LOCK  poultry  FENCING 
is  made  at  mills  In  Connecticut,  Illinois  and  Call- 
fornla.  We  pay  freight,  and  allow  ^  days  free 
trial  Send  for  FREE  catalogue  of  harm.  Lawn 
and  Poultry  Fencing  Do  It  to-day. 

CASE  BROS.,  COLCHESTER,  CONN. 


JXJJST  OXJT 

BEST.^1 
.CHEAPEST 

Write  for  copy  lUustra- 


oureighth  annual  catalogue 
ting  and  describing  theFrost  heavy  weight  farm  fence, 
containing  twice  the  strength,  and  three  times  the 
lasting  qualities  Of  the  woven  wire  fabric  Agents 
wanted  to  sell  our  fence,  coiled  spring  wire  and  steel 
gates  TUE  B'UOST  WIUB  FENCE  CO  , Cleveland, O 


vestigation  I  have  been  able  to  make,  in-  given  will  also  make  quite  a  good  suc- 
clines  me  to  take  the  reports  with  a  cession  from  early  until  late.  Four  of 
large  grain  of  salt.  The  estimates,  I  the  best  pears  would  be  Tyson,  Seckel, 
think,  were  made  on  the  basis  of  1’/^  to  Bartlett  and  Lawrence.  Of  plums,  the 
three  cents  per  pound,  and  the  cash  re-  native  kinds  would  be  the  most  success- 
turns  $1,000  per  acre,  filiere  is  no  doubt  ful,  and  Wyant.  Stoddard,  Ocheeda  and 
that  with  a  thoroughly  good  strain  of  Hawkeye  are  all  good  ones.  Two  If  so,  use  The  South  Side  Third  Barrel  California  Apple  Box 
seed  of  the  Hubbard,  well  adapted  soil  good  sweet  cherries  are  May  Duke 


DO  YOU  SHIP  APPLES? 

If  so,  use  The  South  Side  Third  Barrel  California  Apple  Box.  Send  for  prices, 

530UTH  SIDE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  PETERSBURG,  VA, 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Hemlock  Seedlings. — The  eastern 
Hemlock  spruce,  Tsuga  Canadensis,  is 
one  of  the  most  desirable  hardy  ever¬ 
greens  for  ornamental  plantings  in 
groups,  hedge  lines  or  as  lawn  speci¬ 
mens.  Young  trees  are  always  graceful 
in  outline,  while  the  rich  green  foliage 
is  unchanged  by  the  sharpest  frost.  At 
all  times  pleasing,  it  is  particularly  at¬ 
tractive  in  June,  when  the  new  leaf 
growth  blossoms  out  in  pale  and  lovely 
contrast  to  the  older  foliage.  Hemlocks 
should  be  seen  about  every  farmer’s 
home,  as  the  world  offers  nothing  more 
satisfying  in  the  way  of  evergreen  effect 
when  considered  through  the  varying 
phases  of  the  seasons. 

Not  Difficut,t  to  Trans  plaot. — 
Hemlocks  are  not  particularly  ditllcult 
to  transplant  if  care  is  taken  to  keep  the 
roots  moist  from  the  moment  they  are 
exposed  in  digging  until  replanted.  The 
resinous  sap  of  coniferous  trees  does  not 
regain  its  normal  character  after  partial 
evaporation,  no  matter  how  much  water 
is  afterward  supplied,  and  the  main  se¬ 
cret  of  successfully  moving  conifers  is 
to  avoid  even  partial  drying  of  the  roots 
while  they  are  out  of  the  ground.  Care¬ 
ful  nurserymen  so  manage  the  digging 
and  packing  of  evergreens  that  they 
usually  reach  the  purchaser  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  and  if  at  once  planted  in  freshly- 
dug  soil  they  are  quite  likely  to  start  off 
well.  Hemlock  trees  of  fair  size,  three 
to  five  feet,  cost  from  60  cents  to  $1.50 
each,  but  two-year  seedlings  six  to  eight 
inches  high  may  be  had  as  low  as  $2  per 
100.  With  careful  treatment  they  will 
make  vigorous  little  trees  suitable  for 
hedging  or  dooryard  planting  in  three  or 
four  years.  This  seems  like  a  long  wait, 
but  the  development  of  these  feathery 
evergreen  gems  of  the  woodland  after 
the  first  year  is  quite  satisfactory. 

A  Recent  Trial.— In  May,  1902,  in  re¬ 
turn  for  a  remittance  of  $1,  a  western 
grower  mailed  the  Rural  Grounds  50  tiny 
hemlocks.  They  came  well  packed  in 
damp  moss  and  oiled  paper.  The  roots 
were  at  once  puddled  in  a  thin  mud  of 
clay  and  wmter  and  the  plants  laid  away 
on  a  cool,  moist  cellar  bottom  until  even¬ 
ing,  covered  with  wet  burlap.  After  sun¬ 
set  a  sufficient  space  was  freshly  dug  in 
the  garden,  the  hemlocks  again  puddled 
and  dibbled  firmly  in  the  moist  soil  10 
inches  apart  in  the  row,  taking  care  the 
slender  roots  were  not  curled  but  ex¬ 
tended  down  their  full  length.  They  were 
well  tramped  into  place  and  the  sur¬ 
face  loosened  with  a  rake.  The  weather 
became  very  dry  after  planting,  so  we 
thought  best  to  water  the  plants  every 
week,  applying  sufficient  to  penetrate 
the  soil  well.  As  soon  as  the  new  growth 
appeared  in  June,  watering  was  discon¬ 
tinued  and  ordinary  clean  culture  given 
throughout  the  season.  Nearly  every 
plant  started,  but  a  few  perished  later. 

A  count  in  October  showed  44  thrifty 
plants,  many  showing  branches.  Little 
evergreens  are  always  much  benefited  by 
mulches  and  Winter  protection,  but  we 
wanted  a  thorough  test  of  their  hardi¬ 
ness  under  exposure,  and  left  them  en¬ 
tirely  uncovered.  Several  w’^ere  heaved 
by  frost,  the  soil  being  quite  heavy,  and 
others  broken  by  careless  rabbit  hunt¬ 
ers.  At  the  beginning  of  Summer  the 
present  year  36  plants  were  found  in 
good  condition.  These  have  made  a  vig¬ 
orous  growTh,  some  reaching  15  inches 
in  height  with  many  plumy  branches, 
and  have  probably  sufficient  foothold  to 
stand  any  amount  of  freezing  weather. 
They  are  now  w'orth  many  times  their 
original  cost,  and  will  soon  be  ready 
for  permanent  planting.  According  to 
late  researches  the  Hemlock  spruce  is 
not  able  to  appropriate  sufficient  nour¬ 
ishment  from  the  soil  to  maintain  itself 
in  vigor,  but  is  greatly  dependent  on  a 


symbiotic  fungus  that  accompanies  the 
roots,  growing  into  their  tissues  and  as 
sisting  in  the  absorption  of  the  needed 
food  materials.  Evidently  sufficient  of 
this  organism  is  usually  secured  in  care¬ 
fully  transplanted  specimens  to  keep  up 
the  beneficial  action,  but  it  may  be  con 
ceived  that  trees  carelessly  dug  from  the 
wmods,  with  few  fibrous  roots  retained, 
are  not  likely  to  grow  well  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  the  fungus,  and  that  seeds 
sowm  in  uninoculated  soil  seldom  suc¬ 
ceed.  Growing  conifers  from  seed  is 
quite  an  exacting  occupation,  and  only 
in  a  properly-equipped  nursery  are  the 
special  requirements  likely  to  be  found. 
Many  other  varieties  of  evergreens,  in¬ 
cluding  rare  spruces,  firs  and  pines  may 
be  had  in  one  or  two-year  seedlings  at 
even  cheaper  rates  than  hemlocks,  and 
may  be  handled  in  the  same  manner, 
growing  to  good  size  in  much  less  time. 

There  are  several  species  of  Hemlock 
spruce  natives  of  the  Far  West,  Japan 
and  the  Southern  States.  All  are  hand¬ 
some  and  desirable,  but  not  so  reliably 
hardy  as  our  common  eastern  species.  A 
number  of  highly  ornamental  garden  va¬ 
rieties  have  been  developed,  as  it  is 
quite  given  to  bud  sports  and  seed  varia¬ 
tion.  They  vary  wddely  in  habit  and 
size  and  coloration  of  foliage.  They  are 
propagated  by  grafting  or  inarching,  and 
are  always  expensive.-  One  of  the  best 
is  Sargent’s  Weeping  hemlock,  growing 
in  compact  form  with  gracefully  droop¬ 
ing  branches.  Many  think  it  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  evergreens.  Trees  two 
feet  high  cost  about  $4  each,  and  are  al¬ 
ways  scarce.  Once  established  a  speci¬ 
men  will,  if  given  room,  increase  in 
value  and  attractiveness  for  a  lifetime. 

New^  British  Potatoes. — Potato 
growlers  in  the  British  Islands  have  had 
a  hard  time  for  several  past  years.  The 
seasons  have  been  generally  wet  and 
cold,  highly  favorable  to  fungus  troubles 
that  have  prevailed  almost  beyond  pre¬ 
cedent.  It  has  been  almost  futile  to 
plant  many  favorite  old  kinds.  Great 
interest  has  been  stimulated  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  new  varieties  from  seed,  in 
the  hope  of  getting  some  resistant  to 
disease,  and  a  host  of  novelties  is  now 
offered,  mostly  at  boom  prices,  remind¬ 
ing  us  of  our  era  of  the  famed  Early 
Rose  introduction.  The  newcomers  have 
all  possible  merits  claimed  for  them,  and 
are  apparently  being  wddely  tested.  All 
the  dodges  for  rapidly  getting  up  stocks 
of  promising  kinds,  such  as  propagation 
from  slips  or  “draws”  and  cuttings  un¬ 
der  glass,  seem  to  be  worked,  and  will 
likely  result  in  the  usual  quick  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  the  variety.  A  brisk  commercial 
demand  for  horticultural  novelties  ever 
has  this  effect  in  all  countries,  and  our 
owm  is  no  exception.  Among  the  many 
varietal  names  announced  that  of  North¬ 
ern  Star  seems  to  meet  most  favor, 
though  there  are  others.  The  most  no¬ 
ticeable  peculiarity  in  this  transatlantic 
revival  of  potato  breeding  is  that  the 
seedlings  seem  to  be  raised  directly  by 
commercial  seedsmen  and  well-to-do 
amateurs,  and  not  by  farmers  and  actual 
potato  growers  to  the  same  extent  .as 
with  us.  Much  good  will  doubtless  come 
out  of  this  widespread  attempt  to  revital¬ 
ize  this  important  vegetable  by  seed  pro¬ 
pagation.  w.  V.  r. 


Market  Pears  for  Michigan. 

A.  J.  D.,  Hartford,  Mich. — Will  you  give 
me  a  list  of  the  three  best  market  pears 
for  this  section,  southwestern  Michigan? 
I  w’ould  like  one  Summer  and  two  Autumn 
or  Winter  pears,  all  standards.  Will  the 
Duchess  do  well  as  a  standard? 

Ans. — There  is  no  doubting  the  fact 
that  the  Kieffer  is  the  most  profitable 
market  pear  for  a  large  part  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  poor  as  it  is,  and  it  does  w'ell  in 
Michigan.  It  will  ripen  late  in  the  Fall. 
The  Angouleme  (Duchess),  is  good  as  a 
dwarf  but  does  not  bear  so  well  as  a 
standard.  Bartlett  is  the  best  of  all  Fall 
pears  for  market.  Among  the  Summer 
pears  the  Elizabeth  is  one  of  the  best 
for  market.  Wilder  is  also  good  for  the 
same  season  and  purpose,  h.  e.  v.  d. 


NATURE’S  GREATEST  AID. 


An  interesting  letter  to  our  readers 
from  Hon.  H.  L.  Dunham,  Ex-Mayor  of 
Dover,  N.  J, 

Dover,  N.  J.,  Nov.  12th.  1903, 

I  had  both  kidney  and  liver  trouble  for 
over  three  years.  I  tried  the  best  physi¬ 
cians  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati  and  Chicago,  and  regret  to  say 
that  I  received  very  little  benefit  until  I 
commenced  taking  the  great  kidney,  liver 
and  bladder  remedy,  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp- 
Root.  After  taking  the  first  bottle  I 
noticed  quite  a  change  which  satisfied  me 
that  at  last  I  had  found  the  right  medi¬ 
cine.  I  continued  on  until  I  had  taken  four 
bottles,  by  this  time  I  noticed  such  a 
marked  Improvement  in  my  health  In 
every  way,  that  I  felt  satisfied  I  was  curpd. 
But,  to  be  positive  beyond  a  question  or 
doubt,  I  was  in  Chicago  during  July,  1902, 
and  went  to  the  Columbus  Medical  Labora¬ 
tory,  No.  103  State  St.,  and  had  them  make 
a  thorough  and  complete  microscopical 
examination  which  showed  mv  kidneys 
and  liver  to  be  perfectly  well  aricl  healthy. 
I  have  their  written  report  in  mv  posses¬ 
sion,  signed  by  the  doctors  of  the  above 
Medical  Laboratory,  which  !.<?  recognized 
as  one  of  the  best  in  the  country. 

Very  truly  yours. 


Ex-Mayor  of  Dover,  N.  J. 

The  mild  aud  prompt  effect  of  Dr. 
Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  the  great  kidney, 
liver  and  bladder  remedy,  is  soon  real¬ 
ized.  It  stands  the  highest  for  its  won¬ 
derful  cures  of  the  most  distresisfing 
cases.  Recommended  and  taken  by  phy¬ 
sicians,  used  in  hospitals  and  endorsed 
by  people  of  prominence  everywhere.  To 
prove  what  Swamp-Root  will  do  for  you 
a  sample  bottle  will  be  sent  absolutely 
free,  by  mail,  also  a  book  telling  all 
about  Swamp-Root  and  ite  wonderful 
cures.  Address  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  and  be  sure  to  mention 
reading  this  generous  offer  in  the  New 
York  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I’Z  you  are  already  convinced  that 
Swamp-Root  is  what  you  need,  you  can 
purchase  the  regular  fifty-cent  and  one- 
dollar  size  lx>ttles  at  the  drug  stores 
everywhere.  Don’t  make  any  mistake, 
but  remember  the  name,  Swamp-Root, 
Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  and  the  ad¬ 
dress,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  on  every 
bottle. 


THE  BREAK  DOWN 

is  usually  in  the  wheel.  They  receive  the  strain  and 
wear.  They  dry  out.  spokes  and  feloes  rot,  tiros 
come  loose.  Get  the  service  out  of  wheels  you  do 
out  of  gears  by  using 

Electric  Metal  Wheels. 

You  have  a  wagon  for  a  life 
time.  Electrics  are  the  staunch¬ 
est,  tightest,  easiest  running 
wheels  made.  Straight  or  stag¬ 
gered  oval  steel  spokes,  cast  in 
the  hub,hot  riveted  in  tire.  Broad 
tires,  no  rutting,  light  draft,  any 
height,  lit  any  wagon. 

Write  for  tree  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  on  Electric  Wheels  and 
Handy  Wagons. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO., 

Box  88,  Quincy,  Ills. 


A  LAdy  CAR  held  hfm 
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ONE 


msMssnu 

UPSTthe  BEERY  Br 

P^FOUR  BITS  IN  Of 
Cores  Klekerst  Ranawafs,  Pollers^ 
Shyers,  etc.  Send  for  Bit  on  Ten  bays 
Trial  and  circular  showings  the  four 
distinct  ways  of  using  it. 

Prof.  Q,  Beery,  Pleasant  HUl,  Ohio 


Constant  Force 

_  on  the  nozzle,  a  fine  spray  and  thor- 
"oiigh  agitatinj?  of  the  mixture,  all 
from  driving  along  the  orchard  row,  with 

WALLACE'S 
POWER  SPRAYER 

It  fits  any  wagon  gear  and  attaches 
to  any  shape  supply  tank.  Saves  25% 
of  liquid  and  half  the  labor  of 
operating.  High  pressure 
through  compressed  air — 
enough  to  keep  two 
4  point  Vermorel 
nozzles  go¬ 
ing.  Only- 
hand  work 
is  directing 
the  nozzles. 
Write  for  free  booklet  7  . 
WALLACE  MACHINERY  CO. 
Champaign,  III. 


ftPRAVING 

brings fruitsand flowers.  Wemake 
the  right  appliances.  Special  adapta¬ 
tion  to  every  need. 

^  HAND,  BUCKET,  BARREL  KNAP¬ 
SACK  and  POWER  SPRAYERS. 

20  Btylea.  Nozzlen,  hose,  attachments,  formulao, 
eterj  spraying  accessory.  Write  for  freecatsiog. 

The  Doming  Co.,  Salem,  O* 
We$tem  Affent»t  Jienum^r  Liubbelii  Chicago, 


Get  the  Best 

A  Oond  Spray  Pump  earns  big  , 
profits  and  lasts  for  years.  . 

THE  EGUPSEl 

is  a  good  pump.  As  prac- 1 
tical  fruit  growers  we  I 
were  using  tho  com- 1 
mon  sprayers  in  our  I 
own  orchards — found  I 
their  defects  and  then  Invented 
The  Kclipse.  Its  success 
practically  forced  us  into  man¬ 
ufacturing  on  a  largo  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  V/ehave  I 
done  all  the  experimenting. 

Large  fully  illustrated 
Catalogue  and  Treatise  ' 
on  Spraying— FREE. 

MORRILL  Jk  MORLEY.  Benton  Harbor,  MIoh. 


The  Same 

CAHOON 

BROADCAST  SEEDER 

has  stood  the  test  for  46  years  and 
Ufsstill  the  best.  Sows  allthesecd, 
is  always  uniform  and  it  saves 
Gme,  seed  and  strength . 

Wrile  for  Free  Sower’s  Manual. 

Tell,  how,  when  and  where  to  low  all 
kinds  of  seed  and  how  miieh  to  sow. 
Write  now.  llcst  ecodiu?  book  published. 

COODELL  CO., 

14  Main  SI.,  Antrim,  N.  H. 


y  Safety 

Wjll  you  invest  your  money  and  “suppose” 
It  is  safe,  or  will  you  take  5  per  cent,  and 
know  it  is  safer  Every  dollar  invested 
through  this  Company  is  secured  by  sub¬ 
urban  home  property  (the  best  security  in 
the  world)  and  partial  payments  are  made 
by  the  borrowers  monthly.  Testimonials 
and  complete  information  will  be  sent 
promptly  on  request.  IVri/e  us. 


5  per  cent,  per  annum — 
quarterly,  by  check.  With¬ 
drawal  at  your  pleas^ure, 
and  full  earniuKH  paid  to 
then  from  t  ti  e  <lay  your 
funds  were  received. 

ASSETS,  .  $1,700,000 

srKPU's&  (i;i7c:nnn 
I’ltOFiT,  !>l75,000 


Uniier  Few  York  llnnkiny  Department  Snpervieion. 

liWUSTUlAL  A  lAkAlV  CO., 

Jio4  UaOAUWAY,  NBW  YORK. 


EBER  JR. 

Gasoline  Engines 

are  the  outgrrowth  of  19  years  ol 
engine  building.  Notapproached 
foratrength,  safety,  aimpliclty  or  width 


of  duty.  V^RluAble  for»  acore  of  farm 
duties.  Any  boy  can  run  them.  2)^  full  horse  power  at  leas  than  6  ots. 
per  hour.  Tested  and  ready  for  action  upon  arrlTal.  Made  to  lit 
farmera’  needs.  '^Other  sizes  up  to  800  h.  p.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

I  WEBER  GAS  dt  GASOLINE  ENGINE  COMPANY, 
Box  206i  Kansas  Clty^  Mo. 

Eastern  Office;  116  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y,  City. 


QaifO  DaSn#  Metal 

wdVv  r  dllll  Dills  Loollng, which  requires 

painting  every 
two  years,  use 
Arrow  Brand 
Asphalt 
Beady  Boofing 

^  .  —  already  sur¬ 

faced  with  gravel,  and  which  needs  no  painting. 

asphalt  READY  ROOFING  CO.  Send  for  free 

8%  Pine  St.^New  York. 


RIFLE  PISTOL  CARTRIDGES. 

It’s  the  shots  that  hit  that  count.  **  Winchester 
Rifle  and  Pistol  Cartridges  in  all  calibers  hit,  that  is, 
they  shoot  accurately  and  strike  a  good,  hard,  pene¬ 
trating  bloiv.  This  is  the  kind  of  cartridges  you  'will  get, 
if  you  insist  on  having  the  time-tried  Winchester  make. 
ALL,  DEALERS  SELL  WINCHESTER  MAKE  OF  CARTRIDGES. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Mice  and  Clover.— The  following  ques¬ 
tion  comes  from  New  Y'ork: 

“Do  you  think  mice  would  be  apt  to 
gnaw  young  trees  in  Winter  when  they 
liave  a  good  growth  of  Crimson  clover 
around  them?  We  have  been  mounding  up 
around  our  young  trees  as  a  safeguard,  but 
the  thought  came  to  us  that  so  long  as  the 
mice  have  tender  clover  to  eat  they  would 
not  molest  the  trees." 

I  have  never  thought  of  this  before,  but 
I  cannot  remember  a  case  where  mice  havi; 
done  much  damage  where  the  trees  are 
surrounded  with  green  clover.  We  have 
one  young  orchard  in  this  clover,  and  the 
trees  have  been  banked  the  same  as  the 
others.  It  doesn't  take  much  time  to  do 
this  work  and  it  pays  to  keep  both  mice 
and  men  out  of  temptation.  Our  worst 
damage  from  mice  has  been  done  where 
the  trees  w'ere  mulched.  The  mice  nest 
under  the  mulch,  and  with  the  bark  of  the 
tree  close  at  hand  seem  to  prefer  eating  in 
the  house  to  going  out  after  food.  They 
do  not  like  to  cross  fresh  dirt  to  reach  the 
tree,  and  so  when  the  mulch  is  pushed 
awa.v  and  earth  banked  around  the  tree 
they  seldom  touch  it  except  in  case  of  a 
deep  snow.  The  Crimson  clover  keeps 
green  all  Winter,  and  I  think  they  would 
prefer  it.  Y'ou  never  can  tell,  however.  I 
have  seen  a  boy  \Yith  a  new  hatchet  and 
plenty  of  firewood  to  cut  up  to  go  and  try 
the  edge  on  a  fine  tree!  Better  keep  the 
hatchet  away  from  the  boy  except  while 
he  is  at  work,  and  better  mound  the  trees 
anyway  as  a  form  of  insurance.  It  Is  easy 
to  do  and  doesn’t  hurt  the  trees. 

Losses  in  Manure.— The  same  friend 
asks  this  question: 

“When  horse  manure  heats  so  that  it 
burns  dry,  what  proportion  of  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash  is  destroyed?” 

None— unless  it  is  leached  out.  We  must 
remember  that  w’ood  ashes  contain  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  but  no  nitrogen,  al¬ 
though  the  wood  had  .some  nitrogen  before 
it  was  burned.  The  burning  drove  off  the 
nitrogen  because  it  took  the  form  of  a  gas  man  who  succeeded. 


and  thus  escaped  into  the  air.  The  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  were  not  changed  in¬ 
to  gases  by  the  burning  and  therefore  they 
remained.  Now  much  the  same  thing  is 
true  of  the  manure.  When  it  “burns  dry” 
or  becomes  firefanged  part  of  the  nitrogen 
is  sent  off  as  a  gas  in  much  the  same  way 
that  tire  sends  away  the  nitrogen  in  the 
wood.  This  heating  has  no  effect  on  the 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  in  the  manure, 
as  they  remain  solids,  and  are  not  changed 
to  gases.  The  fact  is  that  the  heat  of  the 
fire  often  makes  the  phosphoric  acid  less 
available— as  boiled  cabbage  is  less  diges¬ 
tible  than  raw.  The  way  in  which  these 
elements  are  removed  is  by  leaching.  Put 
manure  on  a  hillside— leave  the  pile  open 


mulched,  the  stalks  all  shredded  and  the 
wood  all  cut.  so  what  was  the  use  of  com¬ 
plaining  when  Nature  makes  us  a  little 
present  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  a  snow 
blanket?  There  wasn't  quite  enough  of  it 
to  make  sleighing,  but  who  expects  to  have 
everything  good  at  one  time?  Surely  not 
the  Hope  Farm  folks.  The  old  horses  feel 
the  sting  of  the  early  Winter.  Their  old 
joints  become  stiff  and  they  limp  a  little. 
Major  always  swells  around  the  feet  and 
hocks  when  we  begin  feeding  shredded 
fodder.  Linseed  meal  and  bran  help  him, 
but  corn  fodder  usually  “stocks”  an  old 
horse  in  cold  weather  ...  I  hoped  to 
get  rid  of  all  our  pork  before  December  1, 
but  in  spite  of  all  we  have  three  large  ones 
and  nearly  a  dozen  little  pigs  on  hand.  It 
may  seem  best  to  winter  some  of  the  small 
ones  over  for  pork  next  year,  but  I  do  not 
like  to  do  this.  When  you  lack  skim-milk 
the  pigs  cost  for  wintering  about  all  they 
are  worth.  We  keep  them  warm  and  dry 
and  feed  clover  hay  and  shredded  fodder 
with  their  grain,  and  also  turnips,  but  it 
is  a  question  whether  they  make  enough 
gain  in  Winter  to  make  such  feeding  pay. 
Our  cheapest  pork  is  made  in  Summer  and 
Fall,  when  the  pigs  can  have  pasture  and 
apples.  The  future  problem  at  Hope  Farm 
is  how  to  grow  apples,  onions  and  small 
fruit  during  Summer  and  sell  the  onions 
and  apples  during  Winter.  Horses  are 
needed  to  W'ork  crops  and  hogs,  under  our 
system,  make  pork  out*  of  the  wastes;  but 
it  is  no  part  of  our  plan  to  winter  a  single 
idle  animal.  All  plans  are  likely  to  be  up¬ 
set  and  this  Winter  we  have  .several  ani¬ 
mals  that  are  worse  than  useless.  It  has 
been  a  bad  season  for  selling  cows,  and  I 
am  feeding  at  least  one  more  than  I  ought 
to.  The  old  horses  too  are  of  little  use  in 
Winter,  but  they  do  not  cost  much  .and  we. 
keep  them  as  a  matter  of  sentiment— which 
is  not  perhaps  a  .good  thing  for  a  Farmer 
to  have.  .  .  .  Few  men,  from  choice, 
would  attempt  to  drive  a  pig  out  of  a  gar¬ 
den  in  the  presence  of  the  woman  he  most 
desired  to  please.  The  exception,  of 
course,  would  be  in  the  case  where  the 
woman  had  first  tried  to  drive  the  pig  and 
failed!  She  would  certainly  admire  the 

I  thought  of  these 


tell  me  what  the  trouble  was?  Was  it  In 
the  seed,  soil  or  climate?” 

In  our  county  sweet  corn  is  a  leading 
crop.  Our  farmers  know  how  to  grow  it. 
but  this  year  it  ran  all  the  way  from  total 
failure  to  60  per  cent  of  a  crop.  The  price 
went  to  ?.?.50  and  $1  per  100,  and  those  who 
got  a  crop  were  well  repaid.  Our  own 
crop  was  late,  and  far  below  an  average. 
We  consider  the  failure  due  to  the  cold, 
wet  season  and  lack  of  sunshine.  The 
st.alks  grew  well  on  the  lighter  soils,  but 
ears  would  not  form.  Even  when  they 
did  the  quality  was  very  poor.  Possibly 
that  hen  manure  forced  the  corn  to  make 
a  big  stalk  and  then  failed  to  furnish 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  enough  to 
make  the  ear.  In  looking  over  some  poor 
cornfields  this  year  I  have  noticed  several 
fine  stalks  standing  up  tall  and  green,  far 
above  the  rest  of  the  field.  In  each  case 
I  found  that  these  stalks  grew  where 
some  old  manure  pile  stood,  or  where 
brush  had  been  piled.  In  spite  of  the  big 
stalks  the  ears  were  all  out  of  proportion. 
While  nitrogen  is  necessary  for  all  crops 
I  think  it  is  useless  to  try  to  raise  good 
sweet  corn  without  an  abundance  of  pot¬ 
ash,  phosphoric  acid  and  sunshine,  ir.  w.  c. 


things  the  other  night— substituting  cat  for 
pig.  The  Madame  and  I  were  going  to 
the  county  town  with  tw'O  of  the  children. 
They  were  anxious  to  take  the  two  gray 
cats,  so  they  were  packed  in  a  basket  with 
.a  string  tied  around  it.  With  the  train  in 
sight  there  was  a  baby  earthquake  inside 
that  basket,  and  both  cats  jumped  out  and 
ran  all  over  the  station  with  the  children 
after  them.  I  was  told  when  a  boy  that 
my  baseball  playing  was  time  wasted  but 
had  it  not  been  for  that  practice  I  never 
could  have  caught  one  of  those  cats  on  the 
fly  by  the  tail!  If  you  want  to  test  your 
dignity  and  ability  to  refrain  from  using 
language  just  chase  a  cat  in  a  crowded 
room  with  a  lady  of  decided  views  and 


The  Heather  in  Lore,  Lyric  and  Lay, 
by  Alexander  Wallace.  The  charm  of  the 
heather  has  often  been  felt  by  those  who 
have  no  actual  association  with  it  or  with 
its  native  land.  Appreciation  of  Scottish 
literature  has  much  to  do  with  this  senti¬ 
ment,  but  it  is  only  w'hen  we  study  the 
plant  itself  that  we  learn  how  closely  It  is 
intertwined  with  the  national  life  of  the 
Scot.  In  the  volume  discussed  the  author, 
who  is  a  Scotchman,  furnishes  a  detailed 
hi.story  of  the  plant,  froni  a  botanical  and 
horticultural  point  of  view,  as  well  as 
treating  on  its  economic  uses,  its  folklore, 
traditions,  poetry,  legends,  etc.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  the  heather  has  been 
found  growing  wild  in  some  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  also  in  Canada.  An  ac¬ 
count  of  the  discovery  of  the  plant  on  the 
American  continent,  and  of  the  discussion 
ensuing  thereon,  is  here  fully  given.  An 
interesting  and  valuable  part  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  the  poetry  and  songs  of  the 
heather.  Selections  have  been  made  from 
the  poetical  works  of  Ossian,  Burns,  Scott, 
Hogg,  Leyden,  Tannahill,  Blackie,  Steven¬ 
son  and  many  others  of  the  Scottish  poets 
and  song  writers  not  so  familiarly  known. 
There  are  selections  from  the  prose  works 
of  Queen  Victoria.  Ruskin,  Carlyle,  Scott, 
Smollett,  Pennant,  Macmillan,  Logan.  Ley¬ 
den,  Black,  Professor  Wilson,  Dr.  Johnson, 
Boswell,  Burke,  Munro,  William  Winter, 
Dr.  Van  Dvke  and  other  well-known  au¬ 
thors.  We  find  the  book  most  interesting; 
it  has  evidently  been  a  labor  of  love  on 
the  part  of  the  author  and  the  careful  re¬ 
search  embodied  in  It  will  have  a  perma¬ 
nent  value.  Full  cloth.  2S0  pp.;  freely 
illustrated,  the  frontispiece  being  a  beau¬ 
tiful  representation  of  sprays  of  white  and 
purple  heather,  in  color,  from  a  painting 
by  a  prominent  New  York  artist;  price, 
postpaid,  $1.50;  published  by  the  A.  T.  De 


and  much  of  the  potash  and  less  of  the  ability  to  express  them  to  direct  the  chase!  Mare  Printing  and  Publishing  Co.,  New 


phosphoric  acid  will  be  washed  out  by 
rains.  Suppose  we  put  15  tons  of  manure 
in  a  pile,  keep  it  dry  and  let  it  “firefang.” 
A  large  part  of  the  water  goes  off  as  steam 
and  from  25  to  40  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen 
with  it.  Even  though  this  nitrogen  be  lost, 
so  much  of  the  water  went  with  it  that  a 
ton  of  what  is  left  may  contain  more  plant 
food  than  a  ton  of  the  fresh  manure.  You 
will  not  destroy  phosphoric  acid  and  pot¬ 
ash  by  heating,  though  nitrogen  is  lost. 
Send  a  man  who  is  worth  anything  througli 
the  fire  and  heat  of  trouble,  and  while 
some  of  the  eagerness  to  grow  into  fresh 
trouble  will  be  burned  out  of  him,  the  solid 
character  and  sound  judgment  cannot  be 
driven  away. 

Buckwheat  Hulls.- Another  New  York 
man  asks  this  question: 

“We  can  obtain  buckwheat  shucks  free 
from  a  mill  for  bedding.  Can  you  give  the 
manurial  value  of  them?” 

I  would  pay  for  the  chance  to  get  those 
hulls.  They  compare  well  with  stable  ma¬ 
nure. 

Pounds  in  one  ton. 

Nitrogen.  Phos.  acid.  Potash. 

Stable  manure . 10  6  13 

Buckwheat  hulls . 10  2  10 

Of  cour.se  no  one  expects  that  the  hulls 


We  got  the  cats  .and  the  children  carried  York 
them  on  the  train.  It  was  a  sight  to  .see 
the  little  fol'.cs  hugging  tne  wild-eyed  little 
things  which  started  at  each  unusual  ob¬ 
ject  ready  to  send  their  sharp  claws  out 
through  the  velvet.  In  their  fright  they 
would  have  sent  their  weapons  into  the 
little  arms  that  were  trying  so  hard  to 
protect  and  calm  them.  Rather  than  have 
the  little  cats  act  in  this  way,  as  some 
humans  do,  I  was  glad  to  help  stroke  them 
and  keep  them  quiet.  My  advice  as  an  ex¬ 
pert  is  to  box  a  cat  securely  before  you 
ship  it  on  a  train. 

Sweet  Corn.— I  venture  to  s^y  that 
many  gardeners  had  about  the  experience 
of  this  man: 

“I  want  to  know  what  was  the  trouble 
w'ith  my  sweet  corn  this  year.  T  had  about 
one-eighth  of  an  acre  on  ground  that  I 
had  corn  on  last  year.  I  planted  seven 
kinds,  some  early,  medium  and  late  varie¬ 
ties;  planted  May  10.  I  put  on  about  a 
double  handful  of  fine  hen  manure  around 
the  hill  when  the  corn  was  up  four  inches 
and  covered  it  with  dirt.  It  grew  well, 
some  of  it  at  least  seven  and  eight  feet 
tall.  I  took  pains  to  pull  out  to  three 
and  four  spears  to  the  hill,  and  pull  off 


apart.  I  did  not  get  more  than  one  ear  to 
a  hill,  and  short  ones  at  that.  Can  you 


$13-^® 


will  give  as  good  results  ton  for  ton  as  the  the  suckers;  planted  about  throe  by  3U  feet 
manure  oven  though  they  contain  nearly 
as  much  plant  food.  As  everybody  knows, 
the  nitrogen  in  the  manure  is  more  avail¬ 
able.  The  hulls  are  excellent  for  bedding. 

Some  poultry  keepers  say  that  there  is 
nothing  better  for  use  as  litter  on  hen¬ 
house  floors.  In  the  stable  they  will  ab¬ 
sorb  liquids,  mix  well  with  the  manure, 
and  add  to  its  value.  A  good  farmer  should 
be  glad  of  such  chances  to  obtain  plant 
food.  A  man  in  Indiana  told  me  that  In- 
was  able  to  get  30  tons  of  corncob  .ashes 
for  the  hauling.  His  neighbors  laughed  at 
him  for  taking  them,  but  if  we  had  such 
a  chance  in  New  Jersey  we  would  haul 
those  ashes  in  daylight  and  tack  the 
American  flag  on  the  wagon.  Such  a 
chance  would  be  worth  a  celebration. 

Farm  and  Home.— The  first  snow  fell  on 
December  2.  It  was  a  good  one— leaving  a 
thick  coat  on  the  ground.  The  strawber¬ 
ries  were  all  covered  and  the  trees  all 


MOTHER  AND  CHILD 

Scott’s  Emulsion  is  cod 
liver  oil  made  almost  as 
palatable  as  milk.  It  is  easy 
and  soothing  to  the  weak 
stomach;  it  checks  the  ten¬ 
dencies  of  children  toward 
thinness. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  gives 
strength  to  weak  mothers  be¬ 
cause  it  creates  healthy  flesh 
and  new  blood. 

Nursing  mothers  will  find 
a  special  value  in  Scott’s 
Emulsion  because  it  insures 
a  flow  of  rich,  nourishing 
milk  for  the  baby.  More  and 
better  than  a  medicine ; 
Scott’s  Emulsion  is  a  food. 


We’ll  send  you  a  sample  free  upon  request. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNK,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


PRESENT  ARMS 

FOR  CHRISTMAS 

'  ' 


Give  the  boys  and 
girls  what  they 
want  and  make 
them  happy.  It 
may  be  your  boy 
does  not  want  a 


STEVENS 

RIFLE  OR  SHOTGUN 

If  so,  he’s  a  peculiar 
boy.  Teach  him  to 
use  one  properly.  We 
can  help  you  with 

Our  Free  Book 

It  tells  all  about  the 
“Stevens,”  also  articles  on 
hnntingr,  fishing,  camping,  target  shooting,  etc. 
When  your  de^er  won’t  supply  the  “Stevens” 
we  sell  direct,  express  paid. 

J.  STEVENS  ARM*’  'NI»  TOOih  CO. 

A  Clrvhr  Puzzlb  I  775  Main  Street 
for  4c.  in  stamps,  |  Cnicopee  Falls,  .Uass. 


The  Brightest  Light. 

The  cleanest,  strongest,  steadiest, 
(made  on  the  cold  blast  principle,) 
the  one  which  does  not  leave  you 

I  fro 


DIETZ 


in  the  lurch  by  blowing  out,  comes  from 

Cold  Blast 

LANTERNS. 

They  are  the  most  cooronlent  lanterns 
made.  You  never  remove  the  globe  for  j 
fUUug,  trimming  or  lighting.  There  is  I 
I  no  chance  for  aCcldenta  with  them.  I 
iThen  there’s  satisfaction  In  knowingl 
I  the  lantern  you  carry  Is  not  the  dim,! 
I  quivering,  smoking  Kind.  Learn  howl 
and  wliy  they  are  better  than  otliers  by 
writing  us  for  free  lantern  book.  You 
can  make  your  choice  from  raaay.  Then 
see  that  your  dealer  gets  it  for  you. 


R.E.  DIETZ 
CaMPANY. 

s;  I.aight  St., 
New  York. 


Established 

1840. 


...  -ft  51 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines. 

Organize  an  exchange  In  yoni 
community.  Full  particulars  fn^ 
nlshed.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 

152  St.  Clair  Street, 

C-  N.  801.  CLEVEI.AND,  O. 


Animal  Meal 

Makes  hens  lay. 

Makes  chickens  grow. 


’"‘Bowker 


43  Chatham  St.|  Boston 

BOOK  ABOUT  IT  FREE. 


RUBEROID 

TRADE  mark  REGISTERED 

ROOFING 

STANDARD  FOR 
TWELVE  YEARS. 

LASTS  INDEFINITELY.  EASILY 
AFFLIED. 

WEATHER-FKOOF. 

E IKE-K  E  SISTIN  G . 
Manufactured  solely  by 
THE  STANDARD  FAINT  CO. 

Department  K. 

100  WilUam  Street,  N.  V. 


buys  Sweep  Grinder. 
We  have  7  styles  and 
sizes.  Crushes  and 
grinds  ear  corn  coarse 
or  fine,  shelled  corn 
wheat,  rye,  barley, 
katfir  corn.  etc.  singly 
or  mixed.  Special 
inducements  Now 
Write  for  circular. 
“Fe«dliig  £zperimentr. 


$13.26 


buys  Best 
Tilting 
Table  BuzzSaw  ever  made. 
Guaranteed  superior  to  any 
$25.0Usaw.  fistyleslorsaw- 
ing  cord  wood  or  long 
poles.  Price  24  inch  saw 
blade  *5.20, 26  in.  86.00,  2X 
in.  86.80, 30  in.  87.60.  All 
described  in  our  Agricul- 


$R.35  to  $12.65 

fvr  our  Kcouomr 
Food  Cookers.  C4st 

iron  kettle  and  steel  jack 
eL  Burn  anj  kind  fuel 
Cook  anything.  Handjfor 
butchering  and  100  other 

fana  uses.  3  other  stjlci./l^^I  Iinplemen^atalo^ 
prices  $4.30  and  up.  | 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CmiOGUE. 

name  and  address  in  the  blank  space  tST  Make 
an  X  to  show  what  article  you  are  s  pecially  inter 
ested  in.  Cut  ad  out,  send  to  us  and  we  will  mail 
you  ourNew  Large  Free  Agricultural  Implement 
Catalog  and  special  Free  Trial  offer.  Write  today 


60c 

for 
fami. 

ly 

corn 

ler. 

Use  It  lur  saellin^ 
pop  corn  or  largest 
field  corn.  10  styles: 
>hellers  for  hand  and 
power. 


$  1 .70  and  upl 

*  for  Family 
Grist  Mills.  Grind 
all  grains*  coarse  or 
fine.  7  styles  and 
sizes  for  hand  use.  ; 


ssg.ss 

■  two  he 


for  this 
tw’ohorsesweep 
power  complete,  two 
sweeps,  spring  hitches, 
22  ft.  tumbling  rod*  S 
couplings.  Two  speeds, 
32  and  10^  revolutions 
to  each  round  of  team. 
4  horse  '  nwer  $27.45,  6 
horse  pov.er  $30.80.  Also 
Tread  Powers*  Steam 
Engines*  Boilers,  etc. 


for 
Self 
Feed 
Power 
Corn  Sheller.  Has 
positive  self  feed, shells 
clean.  Capacity  40  to 
70  bu.  per  hour.  Hard 
wood  frame,  steel 
shafts.  10  inch  pulley 
Sacking  and  wagon 
box  elevator  extra. 
One  hole  hand  Bheller  $4. 10, 
\Var«bou*«  Power  Sb«U«r 
our  catalogue. 


’I6E® 

No.  9  Dia¬ 
mond 

grinder 
with  3  sets 
6in.  burrs. 
Grinds  ^ 
coarse  or  fine. 
All  sizesfcr2to  15h.p. 


Rubber  Belting 

2  inch  3)(c  ft.,  .8  inch 
554c  ft.,  4  inch  Sl^c  ft., 

6  inch  13c.  All  sizes 
at  lowest  prices. 

Pulleys.  Wood  or 
iron.  Shafting,  hang' 
ers,  sprocket  chain 
and  ail  supplies. 

SHIPPED  ON  FREE  TRIAL 

fail  to  get  our  Special  tYee  Trial  Offer.  Address 

MARVIN  SMITH  GO. 

CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS. 


GRINDS 


corn, 
wheat, 
rye, 
oats, 
bar¬ 
ley* 
kaffi] 
corn 

and  all  grains, 
coarse  or  fine,  singly  or 
mixed.  Only  mill 
which  will  crush  and 
griud  ear  corn  with  2  to  6 
h.  p.  Capacity  10  to  45  bu. 
per  hour.  Furnished  with 
or  without  crushers  and 
elevators.  41  other  styles 
and  sixes. 

Most  liberal  terms 
ever  made.  Don’t 
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To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  J2.04. 
equal  lo  Ss.  6(1.,  or  SV^  marks,  or  lOV*  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  Is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trilling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  .Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street.  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  19,  1903. 


The  Color  Supplement. 

The  picture  of  the  new  Crimson  Rambler  rose 
Philadelphia  appears  as  a  supplement  in  this  issue. 
The  plants  of  the  rose  are  now  being  grown  in  green¬ 
houses  and  will  be  ready  for  shipment  in  early  Spring. 
We  expect  to  have  enough  plants  to  send  one  to  every 
subscriber  for  1904.  They  will  be  sent  in  the  order 
that  the  subscriptions  are  received.  Those  who  renew 
first  will  get  the  plants  first,  as  that  is  the  order  in 
which  they  are  booked.  Instructions  for  framing  the 
picture  will  be  found  on  page  875.  The  friends  of  old 
subscribers  who  send  subscriptions  now  will  get  a 
picture  by  mail,  whether  the  order  comes  direct  or 
through  an  old  subscriber.  The  extra  supply  of  plates 
is,  however,  limited,  and  we  can  do  this  only  while 
the  supply  holds  out. 

It  is  time  to  begin  to  ask  why  the  reports  of  the 
New  York  State  .Agricultural  Department  are  delayed 
so  long  in  printing.  The  fault  is  not  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  for  the  copy  for  this  report  is  always  ready  by 
the  middle  of  January.  Yet  months  grow  nearly  to 
years  before  the  public  printer  gets  around  to  it. 
These  reports  contain  valuable  information,  and 
should  be  printed  and  issued  at  once.  Farmers  have 
respect  for  gray  hairs,  but  do  not  want  them  on  their 
agricultural  reports.  At  one  time  the  public  printer 
had  the  MSS.  for  two  of  these  reports  on  his  hands  at 
once.  He  had  held  one  for  more  than  a  year.  This  is 
nonsense,  and  should  be  stopped.  The  Agricultural 
Department  should  not  be  held  up  in  this  way. 

* 

President  Roosevelt  devotes  a  little  space  in  his 
message  to  Congress  to  the  cotton-boll  insect.  He 
urges  its  destruction,  which  is  an  easier  thing  to  do 
than  really  to  destroy  it.  The  President  makes  no 
mistake  in  pointing  out  the  possible  danger  from  this 
insect.  If  some  successful  way  of  fighting  it  is  not 
soon  worked  out  it  will  in  a  few  years  cause  a  loss  to 
American  cotton  growers  greater  than  the  cost  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  There  is  already  a  bill  before  Con¬ 
gress  which  calls  for  $500,000  to  enable  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  learn  how  to  fight  this  insect. 
The  Department  will  do  more  for  the  National  profit 
with  this  money  than  any  10  warships  that  could  be 
built! 

* 

Tactfully  handled  the  general  discussion  period  of 
a  farmers’  institute  may  prove  the  most  helpful  of  the 
session,  m  clinching  ihe  points  made  by  speakers,  and 
drawing  out  those  wTio  really  know  a  lot  about  the 
matters  in  question,  but  who  feel  that  they  have  not 
sufficient  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  “gift  of 
gab”  to  warrant  an  attempt  at  extensive  public  speak¬ 
ing.  The  institute  conductor  has  the  fate  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  in  his  hands  to  a  greater  extent  than  most  im¬ 
agine.  We  have  seen  cases  where  honest  inquirers 
were  sarcastically  squelched  by  a  speaker  because  the 
question  was  something  that  everyone  ought  to  know. 
The  conductor  should  tolerate  nothing  of  this  sort.  He 
is  not  there  to  give  orators  a  chance  to  spout,  but  to 
see  that  anyone  who  wants  legitimate  information  on 
agriculture  shall  get  it  if  it  is  to  be  had  there.  If  the 
leader  of  the  “discussion”  feels  the  pulse  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  so  carefully  that  he  draws  out  those  who  have 
something  to  say,  and  tactfully  prevents  the  man  who 
has  said  all  he  knows  from  repeating  it  two  or  three 
times,  he  makes  a  big  success. 


In  the  past  few'  years  papers  have  printed  reports  of 
a  new  and  cheap  motor  which  Thos.  A.  Edison  has  in¬ 
vented.  We  were  told  that  it  is  to  be  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  farm  power  yet  suggested — cheap,  compact  and 
strong.  Several  readers  have  written  to  learn  more 
about  it.  We  are  now  informed  by  the  Edison  Com¬ 
pany  that  the  device  is  a  generator  which  is  to  be  used 
to  develop  electrical  power.  They  are  not  ready  to 
give  details,  but  from  former  descriptions  w'e  judge 
that  this  “generator”  will  store  electrical  pow'er  and 
then  may  be  carried  about  to  any  part  of  the  farm  for 
w'ork.  Anything  that  bears  the  name  of  “Edison”  is 
sure  to  attract  attention.  We  hope  that  this  “genera¬ 
tor”  w'ill  mean  to  the  farm  something  of  what  the 
larger  electrical  devices  mean  to  the  city.  We  can  all 
imagine  what  it  will  be  to  have  some  fair-priced  de¬ 
vice  that  will  store  the  pow'er  developed  by  a  windmill. 

* 

There  are  over  17,000  words  in  the  President’s  mes¬ 
sage  but  not  one  in  favor  of  a  parcels  post,  a  measure 
of  vastly  greater  importance  to  the  rank  and  file  of 
country  dw'ellers  than  the  Isthmian  ship  canal  or  the 
exploitation  of  our  navy.  The  President  says  a  good 
word  for  rural  delivery,  largely  an  accomplished  fact, 
needing  no  further  special  indorsement,  but  is  silent 
as  to  the  urgent  need  for  the  more  economical  trans¬ 
portation  of  light  merchandise.  Surely  there  are  few' 
higher  duties  of  government  than  to  disseminate  in¬ 
telligence  and  commodities  at  actual  cost.  All  pro¬ 
gressive  nations  except  our  own  utilize  their  postal 
facilities  for  the  general  good  in  this  manner,  to  the 
great  bettei-ment  of  rural  communities.  This  great 
convenience,  denied  us  by  political  leaders  and  mon¬ 
opolists,  will  be  established  w'hen  the  people  make  an 
emphatic  demand  through  their  representatives  in 
Congress. 

* 

The  death  of  a  farmer  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y., 
through  injuries  received  from  a  vicious  ram  em¬ 
phasizes  the  need  of  care  when  working  about  a  sheep 
barn  where  the  ram  is  allow'ed  the  freedom  of  the 
place.  A  blow  from  one  of  these  woolly  cannon  balls, 
in  the  open  field,  where  one  can  fall  against  the  un¬ 
resisting  air,  does  not  add  to  comfort  or  the  sense  of 
personal  dignity,  but  in  an  enclosure  surrounded  by 
hard  boards  the  danger  is  greatly  increased.  Some 
of  these  animals  seem  to  have  an  able-bodied  and  con¬ 
stantly  growing  grudge  against  human  beings,  and 
have  no  scruples  against  murdering  the  man  who  feeds 
and  cares  for  them.  Where  the  ram  is  given  free 
range  of  the  sheep  barn,  he  should  carry  a  little  bell, 
so  that  one  may  hear  the  w'arning  jingle  and  dodge  in 
time.  A  better  plan  is  to  catch  the  animal  on  enter¬ 
ing  the  barn  and  tie  him  near  the  door  while  doing 
the  chores.  They  soon  get  used  to  this  imprisonment, 
and  we  have  often  had  them  walk  up  to  the  tying 
place  and  stand  until  fastened. 

* 

Among  other  dispatches  from  Washington  wo  reo  d 
the  following: 

In  his  annual  report  to  the  Postmaster-General,  Third 
Assistant  Postmaster-General  Madden  says  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  large  increase  in  the  appropriations  for 
rural  free  delivery  the  postal  service  would  have  been 
practically  self-sustaining  during  the  last  three  years. 
The  report  shows  that  in  1901,  when  the  increa.se  in  the 
expenses  for  free  rural  delivery  was  $1,357,055,  the  total 
deficit  was  $3,9.S1,521;  in  1902,  when  the  increase  in  thi.s 
appropriation  was  $2,220,330,  the  total  postal  deficit  was 
$2,001,170,  and  in  1903,  when  the  increase  was  $4,104,044,  the 
deficit  for  the  entire  postal  service  was  $4,586,977. 

Well,  what  of  it?  Reform  the  abuse  of  the  “frank¬ 
ing  privilege”  among  Congressmen,  shut  off  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  send  catalogues  and  sample  copies  illegally  at 
cheap  rates,  pay  the  railroads  a  fair  price  and  no 
more,  or  put  a  few  rascals  behind  the  bars,  and  the 
Department  can  pay  twice  as  much  for  rural  delivery 
and  still  make  money.  The  fact  is,  that  no  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  mail  service  has  done  so  much  for  the 
people  or  increased  business  with  the  country  so  much 
as  rural  delivery.  No  man  at  Washington  dares  to 
suggest  that  it  be  discontinued.  Congress  may  as  well 
understand  now  as  at  any  other  time  that  rural  de¬ 
livery  is  only  a  step  toward  a  parcels  post. 

* 

The  nurserymen  begin  to  have  their  say  about 
“substitution”  on  page  873.  It  is  a  big  subject — one 
of  the  biggest  connected  with  the  trade.  There  are 
several  sides  to  it,  and  we  hope  they  will  all  be 
brought  out  and  dusted.  We  can  easily  see  that  sub¬ 
stitution  may  become  a  fraud  and  an  evil.  When  a 
man  knows  what  he  wants,  and  for  special  reasons 
desires  certain  varieties,  the  nurseryman  has  no  busi¬ 
ness  whatever  to  give  him  something  else.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  can  readily  see  that  there  may  be  cases 
where  the  nurseryman  would  do  his  customer  a  favor 
by  changing  the  order.  Buyers  are  sometimes  led  to 
make  up  lists  of  fruits  which  are  not  at  all  suited  to 
their  conditions.  A  nurseryman  may  know  that  these 
varieties  are  not  suitable.  What  is  he  to  do  In  such 
a  case?  We  have  been  told  of  instances  where  nur¬ 


serymen  quierly  substituted  other  varieties,  using  the 
labels  of  the  varieties  called  for.  When  the  trees  and 
plants  came  into  bearing  customers  were  greatly 
pleased,  while  they  would  have  been  partly  disap¬ 
pointed  if  their  order  had  been  strictly  carried  out. 
There  may  be  a  few  cases  where  such  work  would 
prove  satisfactory  but  we  hold  that  the  nurseryman 
has  no  right  to  practice  this  form  of  deception.  He 
should  fill  the  order  just  as  it  comes,  or  write  the  cus¬ 
tomer  and  tell  him  about  the  better  varieties.  There 
are  also  fruits  like  peaches  or  strawberries  which  show 
several  varieties  of  much  the  same  general  type.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  substitution  of  one  for  another  would  not 
make  any  serious  difference.  We  speak  of  these  things 
in  order  to  be  perfectly  fair  to  the  nurserymen.  We 
will  let  them  state  their  case  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  should  be  known  that  we  are  accumulating  evidence 
from  buyers  as  well  as  sellers.  We  will  give  this  mat¬ 
ter  a  thorough  airing  and  then  sum  it  up  fairly.  To 
those  who  are  to  buy  this  year  we  may  give  a  few  bits 
of  advice: 

Order  early. 

Know  what  you  want  before  ordering. 

Send  the  order  to  several  nurserymen  for  figures. 

If  possible  go  to  see  the  stock  before  buying. 

Write  “no  substitution”  plainly  on  your  order  if  you 
do  not  want  it. 

Remember  that  a  good  tree  costs  more  than  a  poor 
one,  and  is  worth  more,  and  that  it  never  pays  to  buy 
a  poor  one. 

At  least  a  dozen  times  every  year  we  are  asked 
whether  one  nurseryman  can  restrain  another  from 
using  a  trade-mark  name  for  a  fruit.  For  example, 
suppose  A  has  a  fine  new  peach  which  he  calls 
“Creamy” — can  he  prevent  B,  who  has  bought  a  few 
trees  and  used  the  wood  for  grafting  or  budding,  from 
selling  trees  under  this  name?  The  law  decided  that 
a  new  variety  of  fruit  cannot  be  protected  by  a  trade 
mark  or  patent  as  a  new  chair  or  hammer  or  toy  may 
be.  A  w'estern  nurseryman  thought  otherwise,  and 
brought  suit  to  restrain  another  from  selling  certain 
apples  under  trade-mark  names.  When  the  case  came 
to  trial  the  plaintiff  evidently  saw  that  he  could  not 
win,  and  the  following  court  order  w'as  given: 

Now  comes  the  plaintiff  and  voluntarily  dismi.sses  the 
cau.so.  It  is  therefore  ordered  and  adjudged  by  court 
that  the  defendant  be  discharged  and  go  hence,  and  re¬ 
cover  of  and  from  the  plaintiff  the  costs  of  this  suit,  and 
that  execution  i.s.<5ue  therefor. 

From  the  history  of  other  similar  ca.ses  we  felt  sure 
that  a  nurseryman  cannot  use  a  “tiade  mark”  as  a 
manufacturer  uses  a  patent.  The  latter  deals  with 
dead  things,  while  the  plants  are  alive  and  may  be 
propagated.  We  regret  that  such  a  law  seems  neces¬ 
sary,  for  the  man  who  produces  a  new  fruit  has  as 
much  right  to  a  monopoly  as  he  who  invents  a  new 
machine. 


BREVITIES. 

'Talk  ajjple  into  popularity. 

We  suggest  red  pop  corn  as  ideal  ears  for  a  corn 
husking. 

Why  not  make  good  wages  draining  that  swamp  this 
Winter? 

And  now  the  amateur  poultry  keeper  begins  to  lose 
faith  in  his  hens. 

Jack  Frost  makes  a  draft  on  your  pocketbook  through 
the  crack  in  the  barn. 

What  right  has  the  mouth  that  swallows  hard  cider 
to  declaim  against  a  “rum  hole?” 

Who  has  a  better  recipe  for  making  a  small  quantity 
of  sauerkraut  than  that  given  on  page  876? 

It  is  natural  to  both  hog  and  tree  to  root.  Yet  we  ring 
the  hog  for  rooting  and  call  the  tree  N.G.  if  it  does  not. 

Try  a  dozen  or  two  seedling  evergreens.  The  experi¬ 
ment  will  be  interesting,  and  in  a  few  years  there  will 
be  a  number  of  trees  worth  having. 

Some  of  our  “esteemed  contemporaries”  are  printing 
elaborate  articles  on  "The  value  of  an  agricultural 
paper!”  Whafs  the  use?  The  paper  should  speak  for 
itself. 

Mr.  Stringfellow  is  right  when  he  says  that  New 
England  should  be  the  apple  orchard  for  Europe.  We 
also  know  that  trees  will  start  and  grow  when  planted 
in  small  holes. 

The  New  York  Street  Cleaning  Department  burns  rub¬ 
bish  collected  in  the  city.  The  ashes  from  this  rubbish 
give  18  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  eight  pounds  of 
potash  per  ton. 

A  Jersey  milkman  has  been  sued  for  feeding  onions 
to  his  cows.  The  dealer  who  bought  the  milk  lost  his 
customers,  and  now  he  tries  to  make  the  man  who  fed 
the  onions  pay  for  it. 

If  the  plan  for  killing  cutw'orms  suggested  on  page  869 
becomes  popular  a  market  for  Uncle  Sam’s  second-hand 
cannons  may  be  found  in  the  rural  districts.  Why  not 
turn  them  over  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  free 
distribution  with  seeds,  etc.? 

Here  is  a  good  suggestion  from  a  reader  of  long  stand¬ 
ing:  “For  several  Winters  I  have  surrounded  my  house 
on  Its  north  and  west  sides  with  a  rough  board  fence  10 
feet  high,  and  find  it  most  largely  conducive  to  comfort 
and' saving  of  fuel.  The  needs  of  the  farm  utilize  the 
boards  during  the  Summer.  The  one  nail  in  each  end 
that  tacks  up  the  board  in  no  manner  Injures.” 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— Before  adjournment,  at  Dayton,  O.,  De¬ 
cember  t,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  recently  or¬ 
ganized  Ciiizeiis  inuustriai  Association  of  America 
resolved  against  members  placing  the  union  label  on  arti¬ 
cles  of  taeir  ovYii  manuiaciure.  i'he  committee  also  took 
ground  in  opposition  to  the  eight-hour  bill  now  pending 
in  Congioss.  it  provided  for  the  foimation  of  a  labor  in¬ 
forma  <.1011  bureau  for  the  use  of  members.  The  Citizens’ 
Industrial  Association  was  organized  in  Chicago  about  a 
month  ago,  its  charter  members  including  representa¬ 
tive  business  men  from  more  than  tiO  cities  and  towns  in 
the  United  States.  The  announced  object  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  was  to  light  the  lawlessness  of  labor  unions,  on  the 
principle  that  every  man,  woman  and  child  has  the  rig..t 

to  work  or  not  to  work  as  they  desire . I’  ire  in 

a  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  factory  December  5  caused  a  loss  of 
$250,000,  ....  December  8  it  was  reported  that  Wood¬ 

land,  a  village  six  miles  from  Datirel,  Del.,  was  suffering 
from  a,  smailpox  epidemic,  and  so  strictly  quaraitHned 
that  of  the  lU  deaths  which  had  occurred  eignt  are  said 
to  have  been  due  to  absolute  neglect  and  starvation.  Ti.e 
president  of  the  Eaurei  Board  of  Health  appealed  to  iho 
State  board  to  send  aid  to  the  stricken  town,  and  v, ai 
informed  that  no  funds  were  available.  The  Sussex 
County  Levy  Court  also  decided  that  it  had  no  power  to 
act.  Only  one  family  in  the  town  had  regular  medical 
aticnlion,  the  other  victims  being  too  poor  to  guaran.eo 
pay.  Meetings  were  held  in  the  Ijaurel  churches  and 
monev  collected  for  relief  purposes.  There  were  35  cases; 
in  a  population  of  100.  The  suburbs  of  surrounding  towns 
are  patrolled  to  prevent  refugees  from  Woodland  enter¬ 
ing . By  the  explosion  of  a  tank  car  ol 

naphtha  December  2  two,  and  perhaps  three,  people  were 
killed,  a  score  injured  and  Greenwood,  Del.,  was  practi¬ 
cally  wiped  olf  the  map.  The  dead  are  Edward  J.  Roach, 
of  Georgetown,  and  an  infant,  who  died  from  the  shock, 
'i'he  explosion  was  due  to  the  collision  of  two  freight 
trains.  The  people  of  the  town  were  aroused  by  the 
shock  of  the  collision  and  flocked  to  the  scene.  When 
at  least  300  men,  women  and  children  had  almost  reached 
the  spot  the  car  of  naphtha  exploded.  Almost  all  were 
thrown  to  the  ground,  and  many  were  stunned.  Fully 
500  people  are  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  explosion. 
Many  are  maimed  for  life.  Besides  Roach  and  the  child, 
it  is  feared  that  Charles  Porter  and  Mrs.  Alexander 
Jones  will  die.  Mrs.  Jones  was  made  totally  blind.  The 
conflagration  which  followed  the  explosion  destroyed  the 
two  trains  and  an  entire  block  of  homes  in  Greenwood. 
A  hole  10  feet  deep  and  100  feet  in  circumference  was 
made  by  the  explosion.  Not  a  building  of  the  350  com¬ 
fortable  homes  in  Greenwood  was  intact.  The  five 
churches  and  the  high  school  were  wrecked.  The  home 
of  William  Morris  was  shattered  and  the  inmates  terribly 
mangled.  Dr.  Henry  Clay  Johnson’s  house  was  knocked 
10  feet  from  its  foundation  before  falling,  to  be  later 

burned . The  suit  of  the  heirs  of  Burkhard 

Moser  against  the  liehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company 
for  273  acres  of  coal  lands  in  Schuylkill  Co.,  Pa.,  valued 
nt  $1,250,000,  was  thrown  out  of  court  by  Judge  Bechtel 
December  7.  The  heirs  claimed  that  Burkhard  Moser 
acquired  the  lands  in  1788.  which  he  held  until  the  time 
of  his  death,  in  18.32.  The  Dehigh  Coal  Company  acquired 
possession  bv  a  title  from  the  Commonwealth  in  1864  and 
has  held  the  pronertv  ever  since.  The  entire  town  of 
'Pamaqua  was  involved  in  the  suit . At  Clarks¬ 

burg.  N.  J..  December  8,  five  persons  of  one  family  were 
burned  to  death,  their  home  being  destroyed  by  fire. 

ADMINISTRATION.— Congre.ss  convened  in  regular 
session  December  7.  'i'he  ITesideni  s  annual  met.sage 
commended  the  anti-trust  laws  of  the  last  session;  asked 
for  funds  to  prosecute  fi'aud  in  the  I’ostotlice  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  stated  that  steps  have  been  taken  by  the 
State  Department  looking  to  the  making  of  bribery  an 
extraditable  offence  wlih  foreign  Power.s.  'Plie  need  of 
more  effective  ireaHes  covering  this  crime  is  manifest, 
ihe  exposures  and  prosecutions  of  official  coirupti(.n  in 
St.  Douis,  Mo.,  and  oiiier  cities  and  States  liave  resulted 
in  a  number  of  givers  and  takers  of  bribes  becoming 
fugitives  in  foreign  lands.  Bribery  has  not  been  include.l 
in  extradition  treaties  heretofore,  as  the  necessity  for  it 
has  not  arisen.  While  there  may  have  been  as  much  of¬ 
ficial  corruption  in  former  years,  there  has  been  mi-ro 
developed  and  brought  to  light  in  the  immediate  past 
than  in  the  preceding  century  of  our  country’s  history. 
Reference  was  made  to  naturalization  frauds  and  frauds 
in  the  public  lands;  to  ihe  development  of  Alaska,  the 
extension  of  the  merchant  marine,  and  the  needs  of  con¬ 
sular  posse.ssions . Secretary  Root's  last  annual 

report  as  Secretary  of  War  contains  a  valuable  review 
of  the  organization  of  the  Army  General  Staff  and  the 
application  of  the  new  Militia  law.  There  is  also  a  dis- 
cu.sslon  of  important  matters  relating  to  the  government 
of  the  Philippines  and  the  work  of  the  army  in  Alaska. 
Secretarv  Root  urges  immediate  action  by  Congress  on 
the  pro.l’ects  for  the  fortification  of  our  insular  posses¬ 
sions.  Special  mention  is  made  of  San  Juan,  P.  R.  :_Pearl 
harbor  and  Honojulu  harbor,  Hawaii;  San  Luis  d’Apra, 
on  the  island  of  Guam;  Manila  Bay  and  Siibig  Bay  in 
the  Philippines,  and  he  .sa>'s;  “There  ought  to  be  no  delay 
In  putting  all  these  points  in  such  a  condition  that  at 
least  they  will  not  bo  defencele.ss  against  any  suddei 
forav  bv  a  single,  lightly  armed  cruiser.  The  subject  of 
fortification  of  naval  stations  in  the  West  Indies  al.so 
calls  for  immediate  attention.”  In  a  statement  of  the 
strength  of  the  army,  he  says  that  on  October  15,  1903, 
the  date  of  the  last  report  received  from  the  military 
departments,  the  Regular  Army  consisted  of  3,681  officers 
and  .55,500  men,  distributed  as  follows:  Ignited  States,  2,261 
officers  and  39,068  men;  Philippines,  843  officers  and  14,667 
men;  Cuba.  24  officers  and  695  men;  Porto  Rico,  8  of¬ 
ficers  and  204  men:  Hawaii.  9  officers  and  288  men:  China. 
4  officers  and  147  men;  Alaska,  29  officers  and  531  men. 
There  were  also  in  the  service  26  officers  and  520  enlisted 
men  of  the  Porto  Rico  Regiment,  99  officers  and  4,805  en¬ 
listed  Philippine  Scouts,  and  2.807  hospital  corps  men. 
The<^e  figures  show  a  total  net  decrease  during  the  year 
of  11,978. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— A  special  session  of  the 
Louisiana  Legislature  will  be  held  this  month  to  pass 
laws  which  it  is  hoped  will  keep  the  boll  weevil  out  of 
Louisiana.  .Governor  Heard  made  the  announcement  to 
the  convention  on  the  boll  weevil.  He  said  that  he  had 
been  assured  the  State  would  have  the  hearty  cooperation 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington  in  the 
effort  to  keep  the  pest  out  of  the  State.  The  convention 
decided  to  ask  for  the  enforcement  of  laws  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  birds  of  the  State,  as  an  aid  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  weevil.  The  report  of  the  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  was  unanimously  adopted,  provides  that  it 
shall  be  made  a  crime,  punishable  by  heavy  fine  and  im¬ 
prisonment,  for  anyone,  except  a  recognized  State  or 
Federal  entomologist,  to  bring  into  the  State  or  have  in 
his  possession  a  living  boll  weevil;  that  an  act  shall  be 
passed  prohibiting  the  shipment  into  the  State  of  any 
cotton  seed  or  other  farm  products  from  points  where 
the  boll  weevil  exists,  without  an  olliclal  certificate  that 
it  has  been  fumigated,  and  recommends  the  passage  of 
an  act  creating  a  crop  pest  committee,  with  plenary 
power  to  make  rules  and  regulations  having  the  force  of 
law  to  control  and  eradicate  any  fruit  or  crop  pest. 

The  reports  of  all  outstanding  committees  to  the  North¬ 
western  Beekeepei’s’  Association,  which  held  its  annual 
meeting  at  Chicago,  were  made  December  3  and  the 
meeting  closed.  W.  B.  Hutchinson,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Beekeepers’  Association,  spoke  on  “My  ICxperi- 
ences  as  Inspector  of  Foul  Breeds.”  Morley  Pettit,  of 
Canada,  also  spoke.  A  general  discussion  followed  as  to 
the  best  and  most  profitable  method  of  manufacturing 
“honey  vinegar.’’  The  meeting  was  ended  with  a  talk 
by  the  president.  George  M.  York. 

The  Central  Illinois  Horticultural  Society  has  elected  of¬ 
ficers  as  follows:  President.  George  J.  Poster,  Normal; 
first  vice-president,  J.  R.  Reasoner,  Urbana;  second  vdee- 
president,  Behring  Burrows.  Decatur;  secre’ary,  P.  S. 
Phoenix,  Bloomington;  treasurer,  Wilmarth  Zeigler, 
Clinton. 


NURSERYMEN  /\ND  '^SUBSTITUTION/' 

For  the  ne.xt  liX)  da.vs  fruit  growers  will  spend  a  fair 
share  of  their  time  discussing  varieties.  Nearly  every 
man  who  orders  trees  or  plants  desires  some  i)articuiar 
varieties.  When  a  nurseryman  “substitutes”  or  sends 
ome  other  variet.v  in  place  of  what  he  ordered  that  cus¬ 
tomer  has  a  right  to  complain.  So  mucli  of  this  “sub¬ 
stitution”  has  been  done  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  desires  to 
let  the  sunshine  in  on  the  practice.  We  liave  asked 
nurserymen  to  give  their  side.  This  week  we  print  some 
of  the  answers.  We  cannot  find  space  for  all,  but  will 
give  a  fair  report. 

Nurserymen's  Difficulties. 

A  nurseryman  has  no  moral  right  to  substitute,  and 
akhough  some  may,  through  the  wording  of  their  con¬ 
tracts  or  terms  in  price  list,  reserve  the  right  to  send 
one  vaiiet.v  for  another,  it  is  often  the  cause  of  much 
dis.satisfaction.  I^ersonally,  I  do  not  believe  in  substitu¬ 
tion,  do  not  reserve  the  right  to  do  so  and  do  not  practice 
it  10  any  extent,  as  we  offer  in  price  list  only  varieties 
\,hich  we  are  able  to  furnish  of  our  own  growing.  The 
primary  cause  of  substitution  is  in  offering  a  long  list 
(.  f  varieties  which  the  nurseryman  does  not  carry  in 
stock,  and  depends  on  buying  of  others  to  make  up 
shortage,  or  as  is  likely  to  occur  in  any  nursery,  when 
orders  are  received  late,  after  supply  of  any  variety  is 
exhausted.  There  are  times  and  circumstances,  however, 
under  which  the  substitution  of  one  variety  for  another 
in  small  lots,  is  better  than  sending  orders  short,  but  if 
a  nurseryman  substitutes,  he  should  do  so  at  his  own 
risk,  and  by  all  means  give  correct  name  of  variety.  A 
purchaser  is  often  (too  often)  influenced  entirely  in  the 
selection  of  a  variety  by  the  description,  and  where  the 
list  is  evidently  intended  for  a  home  orchard,  should  an 
order  be  received  after  a  variety  is  sold  out,  and  it  is 
too  late  to  correspond,  rather  than  delay,  for  the  custo¬ 
mer’s  sake,  I  would  prefer  to  select  a  good  variety  and 
send  on  in  place  of  the  shortage,  but  only  in  small  lots, 
rather  than  to  send  the  order  short.  But  if  my  actions 
in  such  a  case  wore  not  satisfactory  to  purchaser,  I 
should  certainly  feel  that  I  had  taken  the  course  at  my 
own  risk  and  would  bn  obliged  to  make  the  matter  satis¬ 
factory.  I  certainly  would  not  consider  it  right  to  sub¬ 
stitute  for  varieties  ordered  in  quantity  for  commercial 
purposes,  without  permission  from  the  purchaser.  The 
great  difficulty  with  the  nursery  business  is  that  the 
goods  handled  are  perishable,  and  the  time  in  whicli  to 
handle  them  is  very  short,  while  to  ])roduce  them  take.s 
from  one  to  three  years  or  more.  Planters  too  often 
make  up  “experimental  farm”  lists,  or  leave  ordering 
until  too  late.  Too  many  varieties  on  the  nurseryman’s 
list  induces  long  lists  on  orders,  and  the  long  and  short 
of  it  is  trouble  for  both.  To  satisfy  the  i)urchaser  should 
be  the  first  consideration  in  all  transactions,  and.  granted 
that  substitution  may  be  permissible  in  a  certain  case, 
the  satisfaction  to  the  customer  will  depend  on  how  it 
is  done,  but  at  best  it  should  be  avoiibd  if  possible. 
The  careful  selecHon  of  varieties,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  season  and  the  district  to  whicli  the  trees  are 
going,  will  add  to  the  value  to  purch.aser  and  .avoid  much 
of  the  dissatisfaction  which  usuall.v'  attimds  sul).  ti  ulion. 

My  experience  with  substitution  lias  been  that  it  is  not 
at  all  confined  to  the  nursery  business.  'I'he  past  Spring 
uur  garden  seeds  were  ordered  of  ,a  leading  seed  firm, 
and  a  sliortage  of  Nott’s  Excelsior  pea  was  filled  with 
another  similar  variety,  which  was  entirely  satisfactory, 
while  to  have  sent  the  order  short  and'  returned  the 
money  would  not  have  been.  An  order  to  ,a  large  Chicago 
mail  ordei-  house  for  a  particular  style  of  jet  ininiii  for 
boiler,  was  filled  wdth  anotlier  of  similar  pattern,  which 
was  satisfactory.  But  on  the  otlier  hand,  an  order  to  a 
New  York  chemical  company  for  arsenate  of  lead  w’as 
filled  with  arsenate  of  soda,  which  may  have  answered 
for  some  inirposes  Init  not  for  ours.  An  order  to  a  hard¬ 
ware  de.aler  for  rubber  gaskets  for  lubricator  glass  on 
engine,  was  filled  with  rubbers  used  on  .'•owing  m.achines 
for  winding  bobbins,  a  rather  unpleasant  substitution 
under  some  conditions,  but  probably  no  more  so  than  the 
planter  felt  when  his  nurseryman  wrote  that  he  was 
short  of  Red  f'ross  currants,  but  h;id  filled  his  order  with 
Downing  gooseberries.  is,\.\c  c.  kogehs. 

New  York. 

Substitute  Sizes  If  At  All. 

Tv'e  do  not  on  general  principles  approve  of  substitution 
at  all,  and  yet  there  :ire  times  when  it  does  seem  ad- 
\isable  to  substitute  unless  there  are  strict  instructions 
not  to  do  so.  Late  in  the  shipping  season,  when  varieties 
are  being  cut  low  and  it  is  time  slock  is  shiiiped,  we 
think  that  a  nurseryman  is  doing  the  best  thing  for  his 
customer  by  shipping  at  once  and  puking  in  another 
variety  in  place  of  the  one  ordered,  provided  that  the 
variety  used  is  as  good  in  every  respect  as  the  other  one 
ordered  ami  also  i)ro\ided  Ui.at  there  is  nothing  against 
.sending  it  to  his  locality.  \Ve  prefer  to  substitute  size 
rather  than  variety.  In  apples  and  pears  it  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  substitute,  and  we  would  certainly  hesitate  a^ 
long  time  before  doing  so  e.xcei)t  by  permission.  In 
peaches  there  are  so  many  kinds  that  are  so  similar  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  tell  them  apart,  and  to  substitute 
one  of  these  for  anotlier  would  be  no  damage  to  any 
one,  and  would  be  exciuable  but  not  advi.sable.  To  sub- 
s  itute  sizes  would  bo  much  better  if  substitution  has  to 
be  resorted  to  at  all.  Our  men  are  always  told  iiositively 
that  they  must  not  substitute  at  all  without  our  instruc¬ 
tions.  and  in  our  catalogue  we  reserve  the  right  to  sub¬ 
stitute  in  extreme  cases;  yet  we  seldom  do  unle.ss  it  is  a 
very  imail  number,  and  the  order  would  bo  delayed  by 
waiting  until  we  hear  from  the  customer. 

New  Jersey.  j.  n.  black,  son  &  co. 

Substitution  for  the  Small  Planter. 

We  suppose  the  main  reason  why  nurserymen  reserve 
the  right  of  substituting  on  nursery  stock,  is  because 
the  majority  of  customers  never  send  orders  until  time 
for  shipment,  and  there  is  no  time  to  correspond  back 
and  forth.  After  a  variety  is  exliausted,  it  is  impossible 
to  supply  more  of  that  same  kind.  In  our  general  price 
list  we  have  always  stated,  and  always  expect  to  make 
the  statement,  that  in  case  we  are  out  of  a  variety  or¬ 
dered,  another  of  equal  merit  will  be  sent  in  its  place, 
unless  the  party  ordering  says  no  substituting,  in  width 
case,  we  will  refund  the  money,  if  we  do  not  have  the 
goods  when  order  is  filled.  We  never  undertake  to  do 
any  substituting  on  large  orders  for  orchardists,  who 
are  putting  out  trees  for  profit.  'I'hey  usually  know  what 
they  want,  and  want  particular  varieties,  but  we  think 
that  to  the  large  majority  of  people  who  buy  in  small 
quantities  for  town  lots  or  small  orchards  for'home  use, 
it  makes  no  particular  difference,  for  instance,  whether 
they  have  one  or  the  other  of  a  dozen  or  more  types  of 
the  I.ate  Crawford  peat  h,  if  they  have  one  that  ripens 
about  the  same  time,  and  there  is  practically  but  little 
difference  in  the  dozen  or  more  kinds,  and  this  is  true 
of  most  things  in  the  fruit  tree  line.  Customers  order 
from  descriptions  in  catalo.giie,  an.d  it  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  to  tlie  majority  of  them,  provided  they  get  a  good 
variety  that  ripens  about  t!;e  same  time,  whether  we 
substitute  or  not,  and  we  .get  a  great  many  orders  where 
parties  do  not  pretend  to  select  varieties,  simply  leaving 
it  to  us  to  send  what  we  think  best,  and  if  all  planters 
would  do  the  same  with  all  nurserymen  they  would  get 
better  varieties  than  they  do  by  making  their  own  choice. 
We  believe  that  this  is  perfectly  honest  and  legitimate. 
We  do  not  believe  that  any  responsible  n'arseryman 
would  substitute  on  orders  from  orchardists  who  are 
planting  fruit  for  profit,  for  market,  unless  they  have 
permission  of  the  buyer  to  do  so,  while  the  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  small  planters,  are  perfectly  satisfied,  for  in¬ 
stance,  with  either  a  Globe  or  Late  Crawford  peach  tree, 
with  cither  an  Ontario  or  Sutton  apple,  and  would  much 
prefer  to  have  nurserymen  send  them  one  or  the  other 
to  returning  their  money.  the  storrs  &  HARRisoit  co 

Ohio. 

The  Honest  Nurseryman  Knows  Best. 

It  depends  on  the  buyer  and  the  man  who  sells  If  a 
man  sends  an  order  for  trees,  and  the  varieties  indicate 
a  good  selection,  he  generally  gets  them,  or  if  he  wants 
.some  special  kind  for  some  purpose  he  should  have  it 
but  in  agents  taking  orders  it  is  very  different  be  e  in 
the  West  at  least.  Some  agents  seem  not  to  care  whit 


tlicy  sell;  anything  represented  in  the  idato  book  or  that 
his  customer  suggests  goes  down,  and  often  in  the  most 
unreasonable  lu-oiiortion  and  the  most  worthless  kinds. 
Instead  of  guiding  tlie  buyer  in  a  good  selection,  the 
kinds  make  little  difference  to  many  agents,  only  so  it 
sells.  1  have  had  orders  where  half  of  the  apples  were 
Summer  kinds;  then  1  use  my  judgment  and  correct  it 
by  reducing  the  early  and  Fall  kinds  and  increase  the 
list  of  good  Winter  kinds.  I  think  it  is  right,  yes,  more 
than,  right  in  doing  so.  Some  agents  sell  on  specialties, 
which  is  all  ri.ght,  but  when  it  is  the  Rathbun  black¬ 
berry.  which  like  the  wineberry,  is  an  imposition  in  the 

West,  they  are  not  furnished  if  I  have  the  filling  of  the 

order.  When  fruit  trees  or  plants  are  ordered  it  is  fur 

the  purpose  of  growing  fruit.  No  one  ever  has  Or  will 
make  .a  living  growin.g  Rathbun  or  wineberry  in  the 
West.  In  flowers  it  is  much  the  same;  they  are  sold  by 
pictures,  'i'he  buyers  many  do  not  know  the  hardiness 
or  other  quality  of  the  plants  they  order.  When  they 
want  the  Sisters  to  Angels  rose  I  infer  it  is  the  Seven 
Sisters  they  want,  and  get  it;  so  with  many  others.  The 
nurseries  should  keep  posted  on  best  kinds  of  fruit  in 
their  section  and  flowers  and  grow  them  largely,  and 
supply  them  in  nlaces  where  the  kinds  ordered  are  little 
good,  and  the  jieople  will  be  bet.er  satisfied  with  good 
full  trees  and  choice  shrubs  than  to  have  something  that 
fills  the  ground  with  leaves  only,  and  shrubs  that  Jail  to 
live  through  the  first  season.  'I'his  would  reduce  the 
complaint  very  much.  For  other  cases,  where  the  cheat 
vvas  intentional,  and  no  effort  made  to  give  good  varie¬ 
ties  to  a  customer,  drop  the  nurseryman  and  buy  where 
you  can  got  the  money’s  worth,  and  be  satisfied  with  the 
liurchase.  While  there  are  instances  of  unreasonable, 
substituting,  there  are  also  unreasonable  complaints  on 
the  jiart  of  buyers.  I  used  to  label  each  tree  and  plant 
true  to  name,  but  at  delivery,  those  names  being  new  to. 
the  buyer,  he  would  set  uj)  a  complaint  of  being  cheated, 
while  he  had  better  kinds,  as  I  knew  positively,  than 
those  he  ordered.  While  it  was  a  violation  of  contract. 
It  was  serving  him  far  better  than  if  he  had  just  what 
he  ordeied.  In  many  cases  the  nurservman  knows  better 
than  tlie  buyer,  but  it  is  not  always  so,  and  if  both  under¬ 
stood  each  other  better  there  would  be  a  better  feeling 
between  them  than  now.  a.  h.  griesa. 

Kansas. 


The  Substitution  of  Strawberry  Plants. 

I  have  never  practiced  substitution  where  it  could  well 
be  got  around.  Generally  speaking,  I  do  not  like  the 
practice  of  it,  and  yet  there  are  times  when  somethins; 
has  to  be  done  ((uickly.  I  never  substitute  one  variety 
for  another  if  we  have  the  time;  I  mean  to  say  by  that, 
if  the  season  is  not  too  far  advanced  to  justify  us  in 
taking  the  time  to  write  the  situation  to  the  custome.' 
before  tilling  his  order.  'I'wo  years  ago  our  plants  ran 
away  behind  our  estimates,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
there  were  so  many  plants  which  were  not  well  enough 
rooted  to  send  out.  'I'his  seemed  to  be  the  situation  net 
only  with  myself,  but  with  many  others,  and  uninten- 
tionally,  more  orders  were  accepted  than  we  could  till. 
In  other  words,  we  thought  we  could  till  them:  but  when 
we  commenced  to  dig  tlie  stock,  they  ran  short,  at  least 
certain  varieties  did.  'I’liis  being  tho  case  with  nearly 
everyone  else,  1  was  unable  to  buy  the  varieties,  which 
I  would  gladly  have  done,  even  though  they  cost  me 
more  than  I  was  receiving  for  them.  After  accepting 
me  orders  in  good  faitli,  and  tho  parties  expecting  our 
plants,  ill  quite  a  number  of  cases  we  sent  something 
else,  which  we  tliought  to  be  as  good,  in  the  place  of 
the  portion  of  tlie  orders  which  we  could  not  till.  In 
some  histances  this  p:;ovcd  satisfactory;  In  others  it  dal 
not.  SomelinI's  late  in  the  season  we  get  orders  from 
growers  whom  we  know  are  not  growing  for  propagating 
purposes,  but  simply  wish  good  fruit.  We  sometimes 
send  other  varieties  as  near  like  those  ordered  as  pos¬ 
sible.  klost  customers  would  jirefer  us  to  do  thi.s,  while 
there  are  others  that  do  not  like  it.  In  such  a  case  it  is 
even  better  to  .send  other  good  varieties,  than  to  delay 
them  a  week  or  h)  days  in  planting,  to  write  about  the 
matter.  Away  long  in  April,  oi'  the  first  of  May,  to  take 
uj)  a  week  or  ID  days  in  writing  a  customer,  would  al¬ 
most  make  a  difference  between  successful  and  unsuc- 
ce.ssful  planting:  as  strawberries  to  do  well,  should  al¬ 
ways  be  plajited  early.  And  where  the  chief  object,  for 
instance,  seems  to  be  to  cover  as  long  a  season  as  pos¬ 
sible  wnh  the  best  varieties,  for  local  market,  home  use. 
or  commercial  gi’owing,  as  the  case  mav  be,  it  is  even 
better  to  jnit  in  other  varieties  to  take  the  place  of  the 
one.s  ordered,  than  to  delay  the  planting  to  write  about 
it.  However-,  we  always  make  it  a  point  to  find  out  the 
customer’s  wi.'hes,  except  in  cases  as  stated  above.  Wq 
find  that  nine  times  out  of  10  they  will  take  other  varie-. 
tie.s  that  we  have  in  stock  similar  to  the  ones  ordered:- 
while  if  substituted  without  their  consent,  there  would 
probably  be  at  least  one-third  who  would  find  fault  with 
it.  Some,  because  they  really  didn’t  want  any  other 
varieties  except  those  ordered,  and  others,  sim'ply  be¬ 
cause  it  gives  them  a  chance  to  kick.  We  lind  there 
are  (luite  a  few  who  make  a  practice  of  kicking  without 
any  ju.'-t  cause.  While  it  is  hard  to  determine  these 
cases  from  the  others,  we  have  to  consider  them  all. 

I  know  of  one  instance  where  a  westei'n  grower  fur¬ 
nished  a  large  order  of  plants.  'I'he  purchaser  after  re¬ 
ceiving  the  plants,  made  complaint  that  thev  were  in 
poor  order,  and  would  not  grow.  Being  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  the  nur.seryman  having  plenty  of  the  varieties 
first  ordered,  he  refilled  the  order  entire.  Some  time 
during  the  following  Summer,  the  nur.servman  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  be  in  that  part  of  the  country,  a'nd  visited  th  > 
customer  under  a  nom  de  jilume.  He  found  there  weio 
two  complete  settin.gs  of  the  varieties  he  had  filled  for 
tho  and  asked  why  the  varieties  wore  not  all 

planted  together?  He  stated  that,  after  setting  out  the 
plants  he  had  first  ordered,  he  wished  to  plant  more,  and 
sent  back  and  had  his  order  refilled.  As  .a  matter  of  fact, 
the  plants  were  all  good,  and  were  all  growing  vigor' 
ously.  'I'he  nurseryman  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  first 
plants  which  were  condemned,  his  railroad  expen.ses,  aiul 
810  iier  day  for  his  time;  and  collected  same.  It  la  hard 
to  tell  how  often  we  are  Imiioscd  on  in  this  way.  us  it  is 
not  always  convenient  to  look  Into  tho  matter.  I  do  not 
think  ihat  a  Large  portion  of  the  customers  would,  .do 
this;  and  yet  there  are  a  few  who  would  practice  it  in 
order  to  get  extr.a  plants  free.  w,  p.  \llev 

Maryland. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Don’t  be  caught  napping  when  the  ice  is  ready  to  har- 
ve.st— have  your  tools  ready.  'I'o  do  the  job  iiuicklv  vou 
will  need  an  ice  plow.  There  are  several  good  makes 
rejiresented  in  our  columns,  and  the  manufacturers  will 
be  glad  to  give  you  full  information  about  them 


I.NCREASING  the  daily  output  without  the  necessity 
for  an  increase  of  power  and  at  an  actual  decrease  in 
operating  expense,  very  materiallv  swells  the  net 
prolits.  Any  mill  man  interested  in  the  most  recent  and 
up-to-date  Improvements  in  engines  and  .sawmill  ma¬ 
chinery  should  write  the  A.  B.  Farquhar  Co  ,  Ltd  York 
Pa.,  for  further  information  and  free  catalogue 


wane  to  own  an  American  Cream  Separator,  and  mav 
soon  get  his  money  back.  It  is  not  only  the  cheapest  o'f 
all  good  separators,  but  it  is  .simple  in  the  extreme,  and! 
easy  to  lun  and  keep  clean.  Last,  but  not  least  it  is  -t 
clean,  close  skimmer.  It  gives  such  universal  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  the  manufaciurers.  the  American  Separator 
t.ompany,  Bambridge.  N.  Y..  will  place  it  in  any  respon¬ 
sible  p.yty  s  hands  for  free  trial,  with  no  obli'gation  to 
buy  unless  perfectly  satisfied. 


An  Enterprise  meat  chopper  and  an  TCnterprise  sausage 
stufter  make  an  admirable  outfit  that  is  unequalled  for 
quality  and  quantity  of  work  performed,  and  is  very 
moderate  in  price.  This  outfit  would  prove  a  money-sav¬ 
ing  investment  as  well  as  time  and  labor-.saving  and 
every  family  doing  its  own  butchering  ought  to  have  one 
The  Enterprise  machines,  made  bv  tho  Enterprise  Mfg 
Co  ’  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  are  the  best  machines  fiw 
this  purpose  on  the  market,  and  are  sold  by  all  hard¬ 
ware  and  general  stores.  'I'he  “E‘nterpri.«iug  House¬ 
keeper."  a  valuable  housel  old  book  of  200  receipts,  sent 
lor  four  cents,  by  addressing  the  company. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

THANKSGIVING  DAY. 


We  give  Thee  thanks;  O  Lord! 

Not  for  armed  legions;  marching  in  their 
might; 

Not  for  the  glory  of  the  well-earned  fight 
Where  brave  men  slay  their  brothers 
also  brave; 

But  for  the  millions  of  Thy  sons  who 
work— 

And  do  Thy  ta.sk  with  joy;— and  never 
shirk. 

And  deem  the  idle  man  a  burdened  slave: 
For  these;  O  Lord;  our  thanks! 

We  give  Thee  thanks;  O  Lord! 

Not  for  the  turrets  of  our  men-of-war— 
The  monstrous  guns;  and  deadly  steel 
they  pour 

To  crush  our  foes  and  make  them  bow 
the  knee; 

But  for  the  homely  sailors  of  Thy  deep; 
The  tireless  fisher-folk  who  banish  sleep 
And  lure  a  living  from  the  miser  sea: 
For  these;  O  Lord;  our  thanks! 

We  give  Thee  thanks;  O  Lord! 

Not  for  the  mighty  men  who  pile  up  gold; 
Not  for  the  phantom  millions;  bought  and 
sold; 

And  all  the  arrogance  of  pomp  and  greed: 
But  for  the  pioneers  who  plow  the  field; 
Make  deserts  blossom;  and  the  mountain 
yield 

Its  hidden  treasures  for  man’s  daily  need; 
For  these;  O  Lord;  our  thanks! 

We  give  Thee  thanks;  O  Lord! 

Not  for  the  palaces  that  wealth  has  grown; 
Where  ease  is  worshipped — duty  dimly 
known; 

And  pleasure  leads  her  dance  the  flowery 
w'ay : 

But  for  the  quiet  homes  where  love  is 
queen 

And  life  is  more  than  baubles;  touched 
aiid  seen; 

And  old  folks  bless  us;  and  dear  children 
play: 

For  these;  O  Lord;  our  thanks! 
—Robert  Bridges  in  Collier's  Weekly. 

Glace  kid  gloves  that  may  be  washed 
in  soap  and  water,  like  the  washable 
sudde,  are  a  new  development.  They 
come  in  all  light  shades,  and  are  said  to 
wash  perfectly;  certainly  a  great  deal 
more  desirable  than  cleansing  -with  gaso¬ 
line  or  other  inflammable  fluid.  They 
cost  $1.50  a  pair. 

* 

Ruches  for  the  neck  and  wrists  are  at 
last  returning  to  favor,  after  being  in 
the  shade  for  many  years.  Of  course 
they  are  not  worn  with  mannish  shirt 
waists,  but  form  a  flnish  for  more  or¬ 
nate  waists.  Chiffon  and  crdpe  lisse  arc 
the  most  favored  materials,  either  alone 
or  combined  with  lace.  Some  of  the 
wrist  ruchings  are  quite  deep  and 
elaborate. 

If  we  were  papering  a  kitchen  we 
should  select  one  of  those  enamelled  tile 
papers  that  are  made  for  bathrooms. 
They  are  very  pretty,  being  made  in 
many  graceful  patterns  that  do  not  imi¬ 
tate  tiles;  they  do  not  absorb  odors  like 
ordinary  paper,  and  they  may  be  wiped 
off  more  readily  than  a  painted  wall. 
Ordinary  wall  paper  is  a  mistake  in  the 
kitchen.  Some  of  the  handsomest  mod¬ 
ern  kitchens  are  walled  with  tiles,  bui 
of  course  this  is  beyond  the  average 
purse. 

* 

Here  is  a  delicious  wmy  of  warming 
cold  boiled  beef,  which  sounds  very  im¬ 
posing  under  its  French  name  of  mari- 
ton  de  boeuf  an  gratin.  For  a  pound  of 
beef  peel  a  pound  of  onions,  cut  them  in 
rings,  place  with  butter  the  size  of  an 
egg  in  a  pan  over  a  slow  fire.  Move  them 
from  time  to  time,  letting  them  cook 
until  tender  and  of  a  golden  brown. 
Shake  over  them  about  a  tablespoonful 
of  flour,  and,  stirring  briskly,  pour  in 
gently  half  a  pint  of  soup  stock  (water 
will  do),  and  a  teaspoonful  of  tomato 
catsup.  If  the  stock  is  not  salted  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt  is  required.  Let  the 
whole  come  to  a  boil.  Meanwhile  cut 
the  beef  in  very  thin  slices.  Take  a 
rather  deep  baking  dish.  Pour  in  it  a 


little  of  the  sauce;  on  this  place  a  layer 
of  the  slices  of  beef  and  then  more  sauce, 
and  thus  proceed,  finishing  with  the 
sauce.  Cover  thickly  with  bread  crumbs 
dotted  with  butter  (tablespoonful)  and 
brown  in  the  oven. 

* 

A  PRETTY  waist  material  of  medium 
weight  is  Sicilian  or  English  brilliantine. 
It  comes  in  very  pretty  checks  having 
pin-head  silk  dots  of  contrasting  color; 
for  example,  a  check  of  blue  and  green 
with  black  hair  lines  and  little  dots  of 
silvery  white.  It  costs  50  cents  a  yard; 
being  27  inches  wide,  four  yards  are 
needed  for  a  waist  of  medium  size. 

* 

SoifE  time  ago  we  described  the  ingen¬ 
ious  plan  used  by  one  mother  to  keep 
the  bedclothes  in  place  over  her  restless 
little  ones.  She  attached  the  clasps  of 
old  stocking  supporters  to  tapes  which 
were  tied  to  the  framework  of  the  crib, 
the  clasps  being  attached  to  the  bed¬ 
clothes  at  either  side.  Now  we  see  a 
similar  idea  utilized  in  a  patented  ar¬ 
ticle,  offered  at  the  price  of  25  cents, 
only  a  large  safety  pin  takes  the  place 
of  the  clasps.  Such  a  contrivance  often 
prevents  a  restless  little  sleeper  from 
taking  cold. 

* 

Amoxg  new  dress  shields  are  some  that 
may  be  attached  without  sewing.  They 
have  little  slot  attachments  that  slip 
over  the  seams  of  the  waist,  holding  the 
shield  into  position.  They  cost  25  cents 
a  pair.  There  is  really  no  excuse  for 
wearing  soiled  and  offensive  dress 
shields,  for  the  10-cent  grades  can  surely 
be  renewed,  and  the  25-cent  ones  will 
bear  washing,  but  too  many  women  do 
not  consider  this,  and  think  nothing  of 
wearing  these  articles  unwashed  until 
the  waist  they  are  attached  to  is  worn 
out.  No  wonder  their  most  careful 
dressing  gives  an  impression  of  sloven¬ 
liness. 

♦ 

An  Australian  paper,  describing  cer¬ 
tain  ingenious  but  discreditable  schemes 
adopted  by  some  exhibitors  at  agricul¬ 
tural  shows,  says  that  one  of  them,  who 
wished  to  exhibit  his  Pekin  ducks  at  the 
local  show,  was  disappointed  to  find  the 
drake  dead  on  the  very  morning  of  the 
show.  He  picked  out  the  most  imposing 
old  dame  from  his  flock,  borrowed  a  pair 
of  curling-pins  from  his  sweetheart,  and 
put  a  jaunty  curl  on  the  matron’s  tail 
that  enabled  her  to  masquerade  success¬ 
fully  as  an  imposing  drake.  It  is  some¬ 
what  difficult  to  believe  that  a  mere  man 
thought  up  that  device  without  feminine 

assistance,  however. 

* 

Tue  description  of  passe  partout  fram¬ 
ing  given  this  week  comes  very  appro¬ 
priately  with  the  colored  plate  of  the 
beautiful  Philadelphia  rose.  This,  either 
with  its  white  margin  or  mounted  upon 
a  dull  green  mat  will  be  extremely  dec¬ 
orative.  We  have  been  greatly  interest¬ 
ed  in  flower  portraits;  indeed,  our  ear¬ 
liest  pictorial  recollection  is  of  a  series 
of  old-fashioned  flowers,  solemnly 
framed  in  black,  which  began  with  the 
quaint  little  London  pride,  and  ended 

with  sinister  monk’s-hood.  We  think 
such  pictures  have  another  value,  be¬ 
sides  their  intrinsic  beauty;  they  influ¬ 
ence  young  people  with  an  appreciation 
of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  thus  in¬ 
culcate,  indirectly,  a  love  for  the  coun¬ 
try.  When  we  see  the  affectionate  care 
that  is  often  lavished  by  a  lonely  flower 
lover  upon  some  plant  of  mediocre  worth 
we  often  wish  that  we  could  introduce 
all  such  to  the  choicer  varieties  that, 
did  they  but  know  it,  could  be  obtained 
by  everyone.  We  would  not  do  away 
with  the  old  Seven  Sisters  or  Queen  of 
the  Prairies,  roses  that  glorify  so  many 
old-fashioned  homes,  but  we  would  like 
to  introduce  their  newer  rivals,  Ruby 
Queen  and  Philadelphia,  into  their  cir¬ 
cle,  and  believe  that  they  will  add  as 
much  to  the  pleasures  of  the  farm  home 
as  the  practical  work  of  Tjte  R.  N.-Y. 
does  to  its  material  prosperity. 


Rural  Reclpe.s. 

Sponge  Omelet. — Cook  together  a  pint 
of  bread  crumbs  and  a  pint  of  milk;  let 
It  partly  cool.  Beat  separately  the 
whites  and  yolks  of  four  eggs  very  light, 
add  the  yolks  to  the  bread  paste,  then 
fold  in  the  beaten  \\-hites,  mixing  well. ; 
Add  salt,  pepper  and  any  other  omelet  ] 
flavoring  desired.  Melt  a  large  spoonful 
of  butter  in  a  thick  frying  pan;  when  | 
hot  pour  in  the  omelet  mixture  and  cook  ! 
10  or  15  minutes.  Cover  the  last  half 
of  the  time.  Fold  carefully  and  serve 
with  butter.  This  omelet  deserves  at¬ 
tention.  When  carefully  made  it  is  a 
light,  delicious  textured,  golden  brown 
roll,  very  attractive  and  very  hearty, 
satisfying  and  economical. 

Fish  Pie. — This  can  be  made  out  of 
any  kind  of  cold  boiled  fish.  Whiteflsh 
Is  the  nicest.  Save  the  water  in  which 
it  has  been  cooked;  pick  the  flesh  of  the 
fish  in  quite  small  pieces  with  a  fork; 
let  brown  in  a  saucepan  one  chopped 
onion  with  one  tablespoonful  butter; 
sprinkle  over  two  tablespoonfuls  flour, 
add  one  cupful  of  milk,  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste,  beat  in  a  bowl  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter, 
add  the  divided  fish,  pour  all  In  the 
saucepan,  stir  well  and  set  on  back  of 
stove;  roll  some  stale  bread  and  put  in 
the  bottom  of  dish,  pour  in  j^jur  ingre¬ 
dients  and  sprinkle  more  bread  crumbs 
over  the  top;  pour  over  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  melted  butter  and  bake  in  oven  till 
a  nice  brown.  Serve  hot. 

Thin  Corn  Bread. — Mix  together  in  a 
bowl  a  pint  of  cornmeal,  a  teaispoonful 
of  salt,  and  a  heaping  tablespoonful  of 
butter;  add  sufficient  boiling  water  to 
moisten  to  a  paste;  cover  closely  and 
set  aside  over  night,  or  until  lukewarm; 
then  add  three  well  beaten  eggs,  two 
cupfuls  of  sifted  flour  and  (sufficient  milk 
to  mix  to  a  thin  drop  batter.  Stir  in 
two  teaspoon  fills  of  baking  powder, 
add  a  tablespoonful  of  sugar  if  a  little 
sweetness  is  liked;  pour  into  well- 
greased  pans  and  bake  about  one-half 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.  T.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square.deal.”  Seenur  guarantee  St, h  page. 


The  Angle  lamp  gives  more  than  light.  And 
yet  its  light  is  of  a  kind  and  quality  that  car¬ 
ries  attractiveness  and  comfort  with  it— soft, 
mellow,  steady  and  without  a  trace  of  shadow. 
The  only  lamp  that  is  all  light  and  no  shadow  is 
- - 

Angle  Lramp 

Its  light  is  shed  directly  upon  the  table  and 
your  work.  It  furnishes  a  brighter,  strong¬ 
er  light  than  the  Rochester  burner  and  yet 
consumes  about  half  as  much  oil.  Its  saving 
in_a  single  winter  season  more  than  equals  the 
price  of  the  lamp.  Combustion  is  so  perfect 
that  there’s  no  smoking  or  soot.  May  be  turned 
low  for  hours  without  a  particle  erf  odor.  It’s 
easy  to  clean  and  care  for. 

A  Model  of  Convenience 

Lighted  and  extinguished  like  gas.  Oil  tank 
simply  taken  ou  t  and  inverted  for  filling.  This 
insures  a  regular  supply  of  oil,  a  never  varying 
flame.  Burns  12  to  22  hburs  with  one  filling. 
You  should  know  of  the  economy,  the  conveni¬ 
ence  and  the  satisfactory  light  of  The  Angle 
Lamp.  We  send  a  little  book  to  explain  them 
fully.  Write  us  for  it.  The  lamp  will  save  you 
labor  and  save  your  eyes.  We  mail  it  free. 
Ask  for  catalogue  N.  N. 

The  Angle  Lamp  Co., 

76  Park  Place,  New  York. 


IM 10  HOURS 

SAwa  Doini 

TREES 


BT  ONE  WAN,  -with  the  FOLDINa  8AWING  MACHINE.  It  saws 
down  trees.  Folds  likeapocketknife.  Saws  any  kind  oftimberon 
any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  MORE  timber  with  it  than 
2  men  in  any  other  way,  and  do  it  EASIER.  239,000  in  use.  Send 
for  FREE  illustrated  catalog,  showing  latest  II1FROVEME.NT8 
and  tMtimooUls  from  thouMnds.  First  order  secures  agonoy.  Addreaa 
FOlsDlNU  SAWING  MACHINE  CO., 

6»s»7.fi9Ko.  AeirenoB8t.s  CHICifiO.lUia 


hour  in  a  hof  oven.  The  batter  should 
not  be  more  than  half  an  inch  deep  in 
the  pans  to  insure  a  crispy  crust  Ex¬ 
cellent  cold  to  eat  with  milk. 


WiTAT  is  defeat?  Nothing  but  educa¬ 
tion;  nothing  but  the  first  step  to  some¬ 
thing  better.— Wendell  Phillips. 

There  is,  I  feel  sure,  neither  happi¬ 
ness  nor  usefulness  to  be  found  in  cul¬ 
tivating  indifference,  cynicism  or  pes¬ 
simism.— Dr.  Nicholas  M.  Butler. 

Ent3ry  word,  thought  and  deed  has  its 
influence  upon  the  destiny  of  man. 
Every  life,  well  spent  or  ill-spent,  bears 


k  RURAL  MAIL  BOX 

Should  be 
simple,  neat, 
strong,  and 
durable. 

A  box  may  be 
approved  by 
the  P.  M.  (Gen¬ 
eral  and  still 
not  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser. 

Our  “'Uncle 
Sam’s  Favor¬ 
ite  ’’  has  official 
approval  and 
also  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  thou¬ 
sands  who  are 
using  It  and 
know  it’s  all  right. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO. 


with  it  a  long  train  of  consequences,  ex¬ 
tending  through  generations  yet  unborn. 
—Samuel  Smiles. 


Your  Liver 

Is  it  acting  well?  Bowels 
regular?  Digestion  good?  If 
not,  remember  Ayer’s  Pills. 
The  kind  you  have  known  all 

your  life  .  J.  C.  Ayer  Co.,  Ziowell,  Mass. 

Want  your  moustache  or  beard 

a  beautiful  brown  or  rich  black?  Use 

BUCKINGHAM’S  DYE 

FIFTY  CT8.  OF  DRPnolSTS  OR  R.  P.  HALL  A  CO.,  NASHUA,  N.  11. 


US 

A  cow, 

Steer,  Bull  or  Horse 
hide,  Calf  skin,  Dog 
skin,  or  any  other  kind 
of  hide  or  skin,  and  let 
us  tan  it  -with  the  hair 
on,  'soft,  light,  odorless 
and  moth-proof,  for  robe, 
rug,  coat  or  gloves. 

But  first  get  our  Catalogite, 
gi'ving  prices,  and  our  shipping 
tags  and  instructions,  so  as  to 
avoid  mistakes.  We  also  buy 
raw  furs  and  ginseng. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPABJV, 
116  Mill  Street,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


Factory  to  Consumer 

FREIGHT  PREPAID,  FOR  30  DAYS’  TRIAL 

There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  make  washing  contemptible  drudgery 
and  unnecessary  expense  while  thousands  of  others  reduce  the  cost  to  a 
minimum,  and  the  labor  to  only  good  healthful  exercise  by  using  the 

Syracuse  Easy  Washer 

It  is  time  to  get  out  of  the  old  rut ;  accept  our  free  trial  offer  and  learn 
now  to  clean  clothes  by  atr  pressure,  without  rubbing,  wearing  or  hard  work. 

Compare  the  clean,  light,  easy  working  steel  washer,  with  the  heavy,  cum-  - 
bersorne,  hard  working,  leaky  or  water-soaked  wooden  devices  you  have  used  — 
heretofore.  If  the  30  days’  comparison  don’t  get  you  out  of  the  old  rub-board 
rut  return  the  washer  at  our  expense. 

Our  book  of  modern  laundry  formulas,  a  mine  of  valuable  information,  is  yours for  the  asking. 

DODQE  &  ZUILL,  539  South  Clinton  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Passe  Partout  Work. 

A  young  friend  who  met  with  a  very 
serious  accident,  which  debarred  her  for 
a  long  time  from  any  occupation  which 
required  standing  8r  moving  about,  often 
found  the  time  hang  heavily  on  her 
hands.  Even  the  best  literature  wearies, 
no  matter  how  fond  you  really  are  of 
reading,  if  jmu  feel  you  cannot  do  any¬ 
thing  else.  But  a  pleasant  occupation 
came  to  her  which  helped  to  while  away 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  many 
dull  and  tiresome  hours.  An  acquaint¬ 
ance  familiar  with  passe  partout  work 
gave  her  a  few  directions  and  practical 
suggestions,  which  soon  developed  into 
a  fad,  from  which  much  amusement  was 
derived  as  well  as  some  profit.  After 
making  a  goodly  supply  for  presents  she 
became  so  proficient  in  the  art  that  she 
made  them  for  sale,  giving  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  a  fancy  goods  shop  a  com¬ 
mission  for  selling  them.  There  was  not 
a  fortune  in  it,  but  the  work  was  so 
light  and  attractive  that  a  small  com¬ 
pensation  seemed  well  to  repay  the  little 
trouble  it  was,  and  the  outlay  for  ma¬ 
terials  was  very  trivial.  • 

Different  colored  cardboards  were 
bought  in  large  sheets  for  the  mats,  or 
to  mount  the  pictures  on.  The  glass  was 
purchased  in  quite  large  quantities  from 
a  regular  hardware  dealer.  It  is  much 
less  expensive  than  purchased  from  a 
shop  which  only  uses  it  for  pictures. 
The  passe  partout  binding  is  bought 
ready  prepared,  paying  10  cents  for  one 
dozen  yards.  The  pictures  ranged  from 
two  to  10  cents,  according  to '  the  size 
and  quality.  Many  magazine  pictures  or 
colored  supplements,  like  that  of  the 
Philadelphia  rose,  may  be  used  if  the 
selections  are  carefully  made,  and  when 
neatly  mounted  are  very  effective.  To 
make  these  pretty  little  pictures  success¬ 
fully  quite  a  goodly  amount  of  taste 
must  be  exercised,  and  a  little  quickly- 
acquired  knowledge. 

Use  a  table  with  hard,  smooth  surface 
to  work  on.  If  in  danger  of  marring  the 
table  place  a  smooth  hard  board  over  it. 
A  very  sharp  knife  is  also  necessary. 
Place  the  glass,  of  the  desired  size  of 
picture  (the  glass  always  controls  the 
size  of  the  picture),  on  the  cardboard 
for  the  mat,  or  mount,  cut  around  the 
glass  with  your  knife.  Use  a  cheaper 
grade  of  cardboard  for  the  back,  cutting 
it  in  the  same  manner.  Mount  the  pic¬ 
ture  on  the  cardboard  designed  for  it 
with  photographer’s  paste  applied  with 
a  brush,  pressing  carefully  with  a  squee¬ 
gee  roller  over  tissue  paper,  to  ensure  a 
smooth  surface,  without  soiling  either 
picture  or  mat  in  the  mounting.  With 
the  aid  of  pencil  and  rule  be  particular 
to  mount  your  picture  exactly  in  the 
center  of  cardboard.  Fasten  one  or  more 
small  brass  rings  to  the  cardboard  back. 
Cut  a  small  incision  in  it,  push  the  ring 
111  rough  the  slit,  put  a  piece  of  narrow 
tape  through  .he  ring  and  glue  it  se¬ 
curely  to  the  inner  side.  This  leaves 
the  rings  to  hang  the  picture  by  neat  and 
free  on  the  outside.  Do  this  first,  so  the 
glue  will  harden.  Cut  your  binding  into 
required  lengths,  allowing  a  trifle  at 
each  end.  Have  a  line  drawn  on  your 
board;  lay  your  glass  over  this  line 
about  the  distance  of  half  of  your  bind¬ 
ing.  dampen  one-half  of  the  binding 
with  a  sponge,  and  press  into  place  over 
the  line.  Turn  the  glass  around  and  fit 
the  binding  to  each  side.  Turn  over  the 
glass  and  put  in  the  picture  face  down, 
then  the  back,  rings  on  the  upper  side; 
moisten  the  other  half  of  binding  and 
press  into  place  smoothly  and  firmly, 
cutting  the  strips  of  binding  at  the  ends 
bias,  or  like  those  cut  in  a  miter,  so  they 
will  fit  neatly  at  the  corners.  Put  a 
weight  on  the  picture  for  two  hours  and 
it  will  be  ready  for  use.  The  beginner 
finds  some  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
binding  even,  but  this  disappears  with 
practice.  One  can  now  purchase  a  small 
appliance  for  keeping  the  binding  even. 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


When  a  mat  is  used  cut  the  material 
the  same  as  for  a  mount,  using  your 
pencil  and  rule  for  the  exact  measure¬ 
ment  for  cutting  out  the  center  to  fit 
your  picture.  It  requires  much  more 
skill  to  fit  a  mat  nicely  than  to  mount 
a  picture.  A  picture  should  be  mounted 
on  a  very  thin  cardboard  or  heavy  paper 
is  better  still  when  used  back  of  a  mat, 
as  too  many  thicknesses  make  it  more 
difficult  for  the  binding  to  hold  them  all 
securely  In  place.  In  making  these  pic¬ 
tures  be  particular  to  shade  them  cor¬ 
rectly;  much  of  the  beauty  depends  on 
this.  It  is  usually  preferable  to  use  the 
binding  of  the  same  tint  as  the  mount 
or  mat,  or  a  shade  darker,  black  on 
black,  grey  on  grey,  white  on  white, 
etc.,  but  black  harmonizes  well  with  a 
dark  grey  mat,  or  with  green,  while  a 
picture  with  some  color  in  it  should  al¬ 
ways  be  used  with  a  green  mat.  Choose 
one  w'hich  has  shades  of  green  in  it,  and 
when  placed  on  a  dark  green  mount  with 
a  black  binding  it  forms  a  lovely  com¬ 
bination.  Very  artistic  creations  may 
be  produced  from  shades  of  browm, 
while  some  very  quaint  little  pictures 
were  made  from  those  in  which  red  w'as 
the  predominating  color.  These  were 
given  wiiite  mounts  and  dark  red  bind¬ 
ings.  Photographs  may  be  used  very 
charmingly.  The  picture  of  a  beautiful 
child,  taken  in  several  different  attitudes 
and  framed  with  the  passe  partout  was 
very  attractive.  A  long  piece  of  card¬ 
board  w'as  cut  to  fit  three  pictures,  and 
then  made  up  the  same  as  one.  Still  an¬ 
other  had  five  different  pictures  of  the 
same  little  one.  There  are  many  possi¬ 
bilities  open  to  display  individual  taste 
and  ingenuity  in  the  passe  partout  w'ork. 

S.\RAn  KOUNKY. 

A  Little  Girl’s  Dresses. 

The  child  had  lived  her  first  two  Win¬ 
ters  in  a  furnace-heated,  city  house,  so 
the  prospect  of  the  coming  Winter  to  be 
spent  in  a  draughty  farmhouse  heated 
by  stoves,  was  looked  forward  to  with 
some  apprehension.  She  W'as  to  w’ear 
wool  shirts,  and  long  drawers  that 
reached  to  the  ankles  inside  her  black 
woolen  stockings,  but  what  should  wo 
do  for  dresses?  We  thought  of  plain 
woolen  dresses  wdth  sleeved  tires  to  go 
over  them,  but  then  we  decided  that  this 
would  make  too  much  washing  and  that 
it  w'ould  be  as  much  work  to  make  tires 
as  dresses.  So  we  got  two  yards  of  dou¬ 
ble  width,  woolen  dress  goods,  which 
made  her  two  nice  little  Mother  Hub¬ 
bard  dresses.  We  got  very  good  ma¬ 
terial,  and  the  dresses  were  made  large 
and  so  they  could  be  let  out  for  an¬ 
other  Winter.  The  cloth  is  quite  thick, 
but  soft  and  not  heavy.  The  child  has 
blue  eyes  and  light  hair,  so  navy  blue 
was  the  color  selected,  as  it  is  becoming 
and  will  wash  well.  A  little  frill  of 
washable  lace  was  basted  in  .the^  neck, 
and  the  sleeves  were  finished  with  an 
elastic  cord  run  in  at  the  wrist,  making 
a  little  ruffle.  The  dresses  are  very 
warm,  and  are  comfortable,  not  drawing 
or  binding  anywhere.  They  are  not 
lined,  excepting  the  yokes,  so  they  will 
wash  and  iron  as  easily  as  print.  As 
woolen  does  not  get  soiled  as  quickly  as 
cotton,  we  shall  save  much  labor.  The 
little  girl  has  some  thin,  light-colored, 
sleeveless  aprons,  and  these  are  put  on 
sometimes  to  lighten  the  effect.  T  be¬ 
lieve  in  getting  the  best  of  material  for 
children’s  wool  dresses.  Cheap  goods 
are  not  satisfactory,  they  fade  and  wear 
shabby  in  so  short  a  time.  Good  ma¬ 
terial,  on  the  other  hand,  looks  well  as 
long  as  there  is  a  piece  of  it  left,  and  it 
wears  a  great  while.  VTien  the  child 
outgrows  the  dress  it  can  be  passed  on 
to  some  other  child. 

susAX  nuowx  nonnrxs. 

PiTOir  a  lucky  man  into  the  Nile,  says 
the  Arabian  proverb,  and  he  will  come 
up  with  a  fisb  in  his  mouth. — Willis. 


The  Rural  Patterus. 

The  pleated  skirt  shown  is  made  of 
moleskin  cloth  with  trimming  of  French 
knot  braid  and  handsome  appliqu6  or¬ 
naments,  but  the  design  is  suited  to  all 
seasonable  fabrics.  Fancy  braid  of  all 
sorts  is  available  as  trimming  or  simple 
tailor  stitching  with  silk  can  be  substi¬ 
tuted  if  a  more  severe  garment  is  de¬ 
sired.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  11  gores,  and 
the  box  pleat,  which  is  arranged  over 
the  center  back  seams.  The  front  gore 
is  unbroken  in  length,  as  is  the  box 
pleat,  but  at  the  side  seams  are  laid  deep 


pleats  that  extend  to  flounce  depth  and 
are  turned  toward  the  front.  The  quan-' 
tity  of  material  required  for  the  medium 
size  is  914  yards  27  inches  wide,  514 
yards  44  or  52  inches  wide.  The  pat¬ 
tern  No.  4551  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24, 
2G,  28  and  30-inch  waist  measure;  price 
10  cents  from  this  office. 

The  child’s  box  pleated  dress  consists 
of  the  fronts  and  the  back,  both  of 
which  are  laid  in  box  pleats,  and  is 
shaped  by  means  of  shoulder  and  under¬ 
arm  seams.  Extensions  at  the  waist  line 
in  the  under-arm  seams,  are  laid  in  in¬ 
verted  pleats  to  give  extra  fullness  to 
the  skirt.  The  sleeves  are  plain,  in 
bishop  style,  and  gathered  into  straight 
cuffs  and  the  yoke  is  finished  with  a 


4502  Girl’s  Box  Plaited  Frock, 

4  to  1 2  yrs. 

standing  collar.  When  the  sailor  collar 
is  desired  it  is  arranged  over  the  frock, 
on  indicated  lines  and  is  finished  with  a 
band  of  embroidery  that  is  extended  at 
the  front  to  give  a  stole  suggestion.  At 
the  waist  is  a  narrow  belt  that  can  be 
of  the  material  or  of  the  trimming  as 
may  be  preferred.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  the  medium  size 
(eight  years)  is  5'V4  yards  27  inches 
wide,  314  yards  44  inches  wide,  or  three 
yards  52  inches  wide.  The  pattern  No. 
4502  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  4,  6,  8,  10 
and  12  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 


60  different  games— one  In  each 
package  of 


Lion  Coffee 


In  comparing  Grain-O  and  coffee 
remember  that  while  the  taste  is 
the  same  Grain-O  gives  health  and 
strength  while  coffee  shatters  the 
nervous  system  and  breeds  disease 
of  the  digestive  organs.  Thinking 
people  prefer  Grain-O  and  its  ben¬ 
efits. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

Atgrocers  everywhere ;  15c.  and  25c.  per  package 


Stops 

Chills 


“PciinkiUw 

(PERRY  DAVIS’) 


Cures 

Colds 


Clubbittg  List. 

1903-1904. 

We  can  save  you  money  on  any  paper  or  magazine. 
We  give  you  a  list  below.  If  you  do  not  find  all  you 
want  here,  send  us  a  list,  and  wo  will  quote  you  price 
by  return  mall.  It  will  save  you  trouble  to  send  all 
your  orders  to  us  at  one  time.  The  price  opposite 
each  paper  Is  our  price  to  you  for  it.  Every  order 
must,  of  course,  include  a  subscription  to  The  Rcrai, 
New-Yorker  at  $1.  To  make  up  a  list  start  with 
The  R.  N.-Y.  at$l,  then  take  as  many  of  the  others 
as  you  need  at  prico  opposite  each. 


American  Bee  Journal,  ChlcaKO.  Ill . .  to.95 

American  Boy,  Detroit,  Micb . 60 

American  Poultry  Journal,  Chicato.  Ill . 3U 

American  Sheep  Breeder,  Chicat?'  ,  Ui . 80 

American  Swineherd,  Chicago.  lU . :to 

American  Queen,  New  York .  . .  .40 

Arena,  Tho,  Now  York .  1  oO 

Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston.  Jlass .  3.25 

Ave  Maria,  Notre  Dame,  li,d .  l.7u 

Babyhood,  New  York . yo 

Baptist  Union,  Chicago,  111 . 90 

Blade,  Toledo,  O . 30 

Century,  New  York .  S.'iO 

Cincinnati  Weekly  Gazette,  Ciiicinnaii,  0 . 10 

Cleveland  Daily  World,  Clevelaue.  o  .  120 

Cleveland  Loader,  Cleveland,  O . 80 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland,©.  .  1.3o 

Commercial  Tribune,,  Cincinnaii,  O . 40 

Conkey’s  Home  Journal,  Chicago,  111 . 30 

Constitution,  Atlanta,  Ga . 80 

Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  Irvington,  N.  Y . 85 

Courant  (Daily  ■,  Hartford,  Conn .  6.50 

Courant  (Semi-Wooiily),  Hartford,  Conn . 85 

Courier,  BulTalo,  N.  Y . 05 

Courier- Journal,  LouisvlUo,  Ky .  . 60 

Democrat  and  Chronicle,  Rochester,  N  Y . 55 

Dispatch,  Pittsburg,  Pa . 85 

Enquirer,  Ciucinnati,  O . 70 

Everybody's  Magazine,  New  York . 95 

Everywhere,  Now  York . 36 

Family  Herald  and  Weekly  Star,  Montreal,  Can.  .80 

Farm  Poultry,  Boston.  Mass . 60 

Forum,  New  York .  1.60 

Frank  Leslie's  Monthly,  Now  York . . 90 

Free  Press,  Detroit,  Mich . .60 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  Medina,  O.. . 60 

Globe  Democrat  (Weekly),  Bt.  Louis,  Mo . 80 

Golden  Days,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  2.'ib 

Good  Literature.  New  York . 26 

Gospel  Nows,  Clovolaud,  O . 35 

Grape  Belt,  Dunkirk.  N.  Y .  1.00 

Harper's  Bazar,  Now  York . 90 

Harper's  Magazine,  Now  York .  3.30 

Harper’s  Weekly,  Now  York .  3.30 

Hoard's  Dairyman,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wio . 65 

Holstein-Friosian  Register,  Braltleboio,  Vt . 90 

Home  Journal,  Boston,  Mass .  2.35 

Homo  Science  Magazine,  Boston . . 65 

Horseman  an  I  Spirit  of  tho  Times.  Cl.ieaco .  1.60 

Horse  Roview.  >Chicago,  111 .  1.60 

Horse  World,  BulTalo.  N.  V .  1.30 

Household  Lodger,  Now  York . 00 

Housekeeper,  Minneapolis,  Minn . 50 

Housewife,  Now  York . 25 

Independent,  New  York .  1.90 

Inter ()oean,  Chicago,  111 . CO 

Irrigation  Ago  and  Drainage  Journal . 60 

Judge,  New  York .  4.10 

Journal  (Weekly ),  Boston,  Mass . 90 

Journal,  Indianapolis,  lud . 85 

Leslie's  Weekly,  New  York . 3.25 

Lippincott's  Magazine.  Philadelphia,  Pa .  1.75 

Little  Folks,  Now  York .  1.30 

Living  Church,  Milwaukee.  Wis .  1.60 

News  and  Courier,  Charleston,  8.  C . 85 

North  American  Review,  New  York .  4.10 

Ohio  Poultry  Journal,  Dayton,  0 . 30 

Outlook,  The,  Now  York .  2.85 

Palladium,  Daily,  New  Haven.  Conn .  4.00 

Pilgrim,  Battle  Crer-k,  Mich . 90 

Pioneer  Press,  St.  Paul,  Minn . 86 

Poultry  Keeper,  Quincy,  HI . :10 

Press,  Philadclp  hia.  Pa . 80 

Puck,  Now  York  .  4  10 

Register,  Wheeling,  W.  Va . 75 

Reliable  Poultry  Journal,  Quincy,  Ill . 30 

Republican,  Tho  (Weekly),  Bpiingtield,  Mass  ...  .90 

Review  of  Reviews,  New  York .  2.10 

Sabbath  Reading,  New  York . 45 

SoientiUo  American,  New  York .  .  ..  2.(U) 

icribner’s  Magazine,  Now  York .  2.85 

Sentinel,  Indianapolis,  Ind . 30 

Sports  of  the  Times,  New  York .  .  3.10 

Star,  Kansas  City,  Mo . .20 

St.  Nicholas,  Now  York .  2.tU) 

Success,  New  York . 70 

Sunday-School  Times,  Philadelphia.  P.n . 80 

Swino  Brooder's  Journal,  Indianapolis,  Ind . 45 

Table  Talk,  Philadelphia.  Pa . 60 

Thrlce-a-Weck  Tribune,  Now  York. . 85 

Toledo  News- Bee,  Toledo,  O .  L85 

Tribuno  Review,  New  York . 85 

Witness,  New  York . 85 

Woman’s  Homo  Companion,  Springfield,  O . 70 

Wool  Markets  and  Sheep,  Chicago, Ill . 30 

■World,  Tri-Weekly,  New  York . t')5 

World’s  Work.  New  York .  2.60 

Young  People's  Weekly,  Elgin,  111 . 30 

Youths’  Companion .  1.75 


THE  RUKAE  NEW-YORKER.  NEW  YORK’ 


W/r'l  I  DRILLINQ 

W  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soli  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  meebanio  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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MARKETS 

General  Review. 

The  potato  market  is  firm,  the  bulk  of 
sales  being  made  at  ?2  or  over.  Cabbage 
is  selling  at  four  times  the  price  at  this 
lime  last  year,  Danish  seed  being  $30  to 
$40  per  tun.  C'auhnov.-ers  are  rather  scarce 
and  high.  Onions  very  dull  for  anything 
but  choice. 

Prices  obtained  during  week  ending  De¬ 
cember  10,  1903: 

GRAIN.— Wheat.  No.  2,  red,  92;  No.  1, 
Northern,  Duluth,  9414:  No.  1,  Northern, 
New  York,  9414-  Corn,  50@53.  Oat.s,  41(h43 
ICye,  State,  56®59.  Parley,  y3S60, 

FEED.— Retail  prices;  Winter  bran,  %22<a) 
24;  middlings,  $221126. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Hay,  No.  1,  STVif/ 
SO;  No.  2,  82i4'5:S5;  No.  3,  TOfS'SO;  clover, 
mixed,  70@77i4;  clover,  57^,4(f/;62% ;  marsh. 
.BOCaSS.  Straw,  rye,  $14/1.20. 

MILK.— New  Y’ork  Exchange  price  3Vi 
cents  per  quart  to  .shippers  in  26-cent 
freight  zone. 

BUTTER,- Creamery,  18025^!:  State 

dairy,  15ST22;  W'estern  factory,  13*/4(?<15’/2: 
lenovated,  13@18V2;  packing  stock,  12i/4(f?1.7. 
CHEESE.— Full  cream,  10@12:  skims,  SiffS. 
EGGS.— Choice  to  fancy,  30@40;  lower 
grades.  201728. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— Apples,  evaporated. 
4®7;  sun-dried,  3'/4@4;  chops,  100  lbs.,  $2,401/- 
2.50;  cores  and  skins,  $1.35471.50;  raspberries, 
22<g23;  huckleberries,  131ilil4:  blackberries, 

5144751/2. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples,  choice,  bbl., 
$2,754/4;  under  grades,  75@$2.50.  Grapes,  4-n> 
basket,  124718;  cranberries,  bbl.,  $6478.50. 

VEGETABLES.— Potatoes,  good  to  ch., 
bbl.,  $2472.37;  lower  grades,  $1.50471.87; 
sweets,  yellow,  5047$!.  Carrots,  bbl.,  $1471.25. 
Celery,  doz.,  154750.  Cabbage,  ton,  $204'740. 
Cauliflower,  bbl.,  $2(5'6.  Onions,  bbl.,  yel¬ 
low,  $1.25@2;  red,  $1.50472;  white,  $2475.50. 
Squash,  marrow,  bbl.,  754/$l.  Hubbard,  $1 
471.25.  Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl.,  754785. 

COUNTRY'-DRESSED  MEATS.— V  e  a  1  , 
calves,  good  to  prime,  84710;  buttermilks, 
S®!.  Pork,  light,  6?4477t4;  medium,  Gi.i4;(:s.i 
IHVE  POUI.TRY/— Chickens,  lOVs;  fowls, 
111^:  turkeys,  12;  ducks,  pair,  804790;  geese, 
pair,  $1.50@1.62;  pigeons,  pair,  204725. 

DRESSED  POULTRY". -Turkeys,  154720; 
chickens,  12@18;  fowls,  114711’4;  ducks,  104i'16; 
geese,  10@12;  squabs,  doz.,  $1.75473. 

HOTHOUSE  PRODI"C"rS.— Cucumbers. 
,doz.,  $1@1.12;  lettuce,  doz.,  .304775;  mush¬ 
rooms,  lb.,  254760;  radishes,  100  bunches, 
$x.5047'2:  tomatoes,  lb.,  1047-18. 

FARM  CHE'MICA1,S.— Prices  given  are 
for  single  ton  to  carload  lots  f.  o.  b..  New 
Y'ork:  Nitrate  of  soda,  ton,  $424746.  Dried 
blood,  12  to  13  per  cent  ammonia,  $504756. 
Concentrated  tank.age,  $154/20.  Ground 
bone,  $224727.  Actn  phosphate,  $104715.  Mu¬ 
riate  of  potash,  $404745.  Sulphate  of  pot¬ 
ash.  $424748.  Kainit,  $10@12.50.  Sulphate  of 
Copper,  per  barrel  of  about  300  pounds,  6V>> 
t  c  nts. 

FURS.— Black  bear,  $204730;  cubs  and 
yearlings,  $5(§'15;  badger,  $1471.50;  otter,  $74/> 
15.  Be.aver,  large,  $6479;  medium,  $5476; 
small,  $3@4.  Fox,  silver,  $5047300:  cross, 
$84725:  red,  $2@4;  grey,  75@'$1.  Fisher,  t 
10.  Wolf,  prairie,  $1471.50;  timber,  $2474. 
Wolverine,  $4@S:  lynx,  $4478;  wild  cat,  5047 
$1;  civet  cat,  254730.  House  cat,  black,  25; 
colored,  84710.  Marten,  dark,  $54715;  pale, 
$.3475.  Skunk,  black.  $1.25471.40;  half-striped, 
804790;  long-striped.  804790;  striped,  404750; 
white.  204730.  Raccoon,  7547$!. 40.  Opossum, 
large,  504760;  medium,  204730;  small,  104715. 
Rabbit.  KSW.--,  mink,  $1.50475.  Muskrat. 
Winter.  20@25;  Fall,  134718:  kits,  4@5. 

TOBACCO.- Seed  leaf.  Conn,  fillers,  6478; 
a%g.  lots,  20473O:  fine  wrappers,  50075.  N.  Y". 
State  fillers,  507;  average  lots,  15020;  fine 
wrappers,  25035.  Ohio  fillers,  6477 ;  average 
lots,  12^4014;  fine  wrappers,  15018.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  fillers,  7010;  average  lots,  1301,5. 
Y"irginia  shipping,  common  lugs,  505Vi>: 
good  lugs,  5180614;  common  to  medium  leaf. 
708;  medium  to  good  leaf,  dark,  809;  light, 
10011;  good  to  fine  leaf,  dark,  1114012’;..; 
light,  1214014. 

LWE  STOCK. 

NEW  Y"ORK.— Steers,  native,  $3.5004.90; 
bulls,  $2.5003.35;  cows,  $1.1003;  calves,  veal, 
$508;  lower  grades,  $203.50.  Sheep,  $2.5u 
3  75;  lambs,  $506.  Hogs,  $4.6004.75. 

EAST  BUFFALO.— Butchers’  steers,  $50 
5.65;  calves,  $507.  Sheep,  $1., 5003. 75;  lambs, 
$405.90.  Hogs,  $4.6004.65;  pigs.  $4.2504.35. 

CHICAGO.— Steers,  good  to  prime,  $50 
5.85;  Stockers  and  feeders,  $1.7504;  cow.s, 
$1.5004.15.  Sheep,  $303.75;  lambs,  $405.90. 
Hogs,  mixed  and  butchers’,  $4.2004.55. 


MARKET  NEWS 

FRUITS.— The  list  of  varieties  in  com¬ 
mercial  quantities  is  narrowing  down  to 
apples,  oranges,  cranberries,  pears  and 
gnipes.  In  the  two  last  named  business  is 
quite  limited.  The  grapes  on  h.and  are  held 
firmly,  cut-price  offers  not  being  consid¬ 
ered.  I  just  saw  a  sale  of  20  four-pound 
baskets  of  Catawbas  made  at  17  cents, 
something  above  the  quoted  price,  yet  the 
buyer  took  them  without  protest.  The 
usual  range  of  Winter  apples  is  on  hand 
Spitzenburg  brings  highest  price,  as  much 


as  $4  for  choice,  which  are  always  scarce. 
There  aj/i/ear  to  be  few  localities  where 
this  variety  does  itself  full  justice.  On 
the  I’acilic.  coast  it  grows  to  enormous 
size  and  is  beautiful  to  look  at,  but  is  only 
a  withered  parody  in  quality  compared  to 
those  that  have  been  grown  in  its  native 
T'lstcr  County,  N.  Y'.  Y'ork  Imperial  is 
standing  up  very  well  as  a  commercial  va¬ 
riety.  Vermont  growers  have  been  ship- 
l)ing  some  Northern  Spies  that  are  pretty 
near  the  top  notch.  I  saw  a  barrel  of 
these  that  had  been  re-packed  and  was  go¬ 
ing  to  be  expressed  to  France.  It  was 
supposed  to  be  sold  for  very  near  $10  plus 
expressage.  A  small  business  is  commenc¬ 
ing  in  I'lorida  s.  rawberries. 

MAKING  SAUERKRAUT.— A  reader  who 
has  a  surplus  of  cabbage  this  Fall  wishes 
to  know  how  this  edible  is  made.  In  previ¬ 
ous  years  I  have  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  manual  labor  of  transforming  the  inno¬ 
cent  cabbage  into  the  fragrant  and  self- 
asserting  esculent  known  as  “kraut.”  Our 
plan  was  to  lake  a  clean  cask  or  keg,  the 
size  depending  upon  the  dimensions  of  the 
cabbage  crop  and  the  appetite  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  and  on  the  bottom  put  a  layer  of 
sliced  cabbage  three  or  four  inches  thick. 
Over  this  we  sprinkled  four  to  eight  ounces 
of  salt,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  barrel. 
'Phen  a  thorough  job  of  pounding  was  done; 
more  cabbage  and  salt  added,  and  so  on. 
A  wcll-wa.shed  ax  makes  an  effective 
pounder.  Hold  the  handle  perpendicularly 
and  bring  the  head  down  with  considerable 
force.  The  object  is  to  crush  the  cabbage 
thoroughly.  Weight  the  mass  with  a 
board  and  heavy  stone  and  let  it  stand  in 
a  moderately  warm  place  to  ferment  for 
a.  few  days.  Then  store  it  in  a  cool  place 
and  it  is  ready  for  use.  The  weight  should 
bo  kept  on  .so  that  the  top  is  always  under 
the  liquid.  During  fermentation  the  odor 
may  be  rather  insistent,  and  the  cask 
should  not  be  set  in  the  neighborhood  of 
milk,  butter  or  other  things  susceptible  to 
odors.  For  commercial  making  on  a  large 
scale  tln  ro  is  special  machinery,  but  where 
one  wi.shes  only  a  half-barrel  or  so,  the 
old  and  well-tried  plan  given  above  will  be 
found  satisfactory. 

“STRAW  ”  BUSINESS.— Are  all  of  the 
transactions  reported  as  taking  place  on 
the  various  exchanges  genuine?  That  is, 
do  they  represent  actual  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing?  No.  while  the  exchanges  have  strict 
laws  forbidding  bogus  irans.actions,  with 
heavy  penalties  for  violation,  there  are 
.schemes  for  getting  around  these  rules 
which  cannot  be  avc  'led.  A  .system  of 
matching  oixlers  may  be  got  up  so  that  I 
sell  a  certain  amount  of  stock  to  you;  you 
sell  to  some  oho  else,  etc.,  the  last  man 
selling  back  to  me  again.  'I  bis  may  be 
so  handled  that  no  one  but  those  in  the 
game  can  trace  out  its  workings.  But 
what  sense  is  there  in  such  actions?  iVhy 
does  anyone  wish  to  appear  to  be  buying 
or  selling  when  he  really  is  not?  'Phis  is 
one  form  of  .stock  manipulation  by  which 
prices  are  forced  up  or  down,  and  people 
are  scared  into  selling  or  enticed  into  buy¬ 
ing  because  they  think  certain  stocks  are 
going  to  iileces  or  will  double  in  value. 
In  these  stampedes  the  uninitiated  “Lambs” 
are  the  ones  soi'o  to  suffer.  When  the 
excitement  is  o\er  those  seeing  the  actual 
results  would  know  that  some  clique  had 
got  control  of  certain  desired  stocks,  or 
that  others  had  been  unloaded  just  before 
a  collapse,  This  is  only  one  of  a  score  of 
stock-jobbing  tricks  illustrating  what  a 
hopeless  goose  chase  an  outsider  takes  up 
when  he  considers  seriously  the  tips  about 
"sure  things,”  getting  in  on  the  “ground 
floor,”  etc.,  given  by  those  w’ho  wish  to 
start  him  on  the  short-cut  road  to  w'ealth. 
These  abuses  which  have  crept  into 
financial  trading  are  as  injurious  to  fair 
and  square  business  as  to  those  who  are 
buncoed  by  such  dishonesty.  w.  w.  h. 

Teacher  (opening  (second  object  les- 
ison  on  the  cat):  “Can  you  tell  me  to 
what  family  the  cat  belongs,  Jones?” 
Jones  (after  a  little  hesitation):  “I 
think  it  belongs  to  the  family  that  owns 
it.” — Credit  Lost. 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep, 
and  Swine. 

We  have  some  volumes  of  this  book 
that  have  become  slightly  shelf  soiled 
on  one  end.  You  would  hardly  notice 
it,  but  we  cannot  send  them  out  at  the 
regular  $2  price  of  the  book.  As  long 
as  they  last  we  will  mail  them  prepaid 
to  subscribers  only  on  receipt  of  $1. 
This  is  Prof.  Geo.  W.  Curtis’s  great 
live  stock  book,  with  nearly  100  full- 
page  engravings.  It  is  used  as  a  text 
book  in  most  of  the  agricultural  coV 
leges  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Orders  at  this  price  will  not  be  accepted 
from  dealers  or  schools.  Orders  with 
$1  will  be  accepted  as  long  as  the  soiled 
edition  lasts  from  subscribers  only. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


Work  kor  thk  rARi'Ri.s  1’ost.— 'rhe 
Postal  Progres.s  League  will  hold  it.s  an¬ 
nual  meeting  next  February.  The  league 
is  working  for  a  parcels  post,  such  as 
<4reat  Britain  has.  The  35  countries  of  the 
International  I‘arcels  Post  Union  have 
long  desired  that  the  United  Stales  estab¬ 
lish  a  parcels  post.  The  league  asserts 
that  the  inerease  of  business  would  more 
than  overbalance  the  increase  in  expenses. 
I.ouis  H.  Ayme,  recently  United  States 
Consul  in  Guadeloupe,  has  estimated  that 
this  country  is  losing  $2,000,000  a  year  in 
small  mail  orders  from  the  West  Indies  by 
its  refusal  to  enter  the  International  Par¬ 
cels  Post  Union.  The  league  has  issued  an 
appeal  for  contributions  to  help  its  cause. 
Contributions  may  be  sent  to  the  treasurer, 
William  B.  Howland,  No.  287  Fourth  Ave., 
New  Y^ork. 

Shrinkage  of  Potatoes.— I  have  read 
with  interest  the  discussion  in  regard  to 
the  shrinkage  of  potatoes  during  Winter 
and  the  experience  of  some  who  have 
handled  them  in  large  quantities,  who  state 
that  they  find  a  shrinkage  of  about  10  per 
cent,  but  think  they  cannot  be  kept  in  a 
farmer’s  cellar  without  a  very  much 
greater  loss.  About  September  10,  1902,  I 
weighed  334  barrels  of  potatoes,  placed  in 
a  tight  box,  nailed  on  the  cover,  and  put 
the  box  in  a  dark  corner  of  my  cellar.  The 
cover  was  not  removed  until  shortly  after 
the  first  of  April,  1903,  when  I  again  weighed 
the  potatoes,  and  to  my  surprise  found 
they  had  not  lost  over  five  pounds.  W'eigh- 
ing  both  times  was  carefully  done;  variety 
of  potato  Early  May;  my  cellar  is  quite 
cool,  in  very  cold  w-eather  almost  reaching 
freezing  point.  Would  like  to  hear  from 
other  fa.rmers  who  have  made  similar  ex¬ 
periments.  R.  B. 


SILOS 

1904, 

Six  Kinds  of  Wood. 

U  n  W  build,  plant.  All  and 
n  U  IT  feed  Your  post  ofllce  ad¬ 
dress  calls  for  free  illustrated  jour- 
nalonsilosutidsilaKCand  M  f)  \A/ 
luaur  things  you  should  l\  11  U  If 
Kalamazoo  Tank  &  Silo  Co., 
Allchigau. 


OAMC  Tfl  UCU,?  vnou  «'"l  111,.  womlrrlMlthiim-ii 

wUlflll  lU  rSC™  lUniV  olWredrorKale,  oltuMVNiKolf^l 
niftHupply  y<*n  as  >o«r  l'roU«‘r  e<nmlly  low  |>rlre«  and  t<»o!i*uie 
superiority  in  every  way.  Jthaca  Kiyi  3  pauffeM  Xo.l  SpecisI 
Stevens  No.  HO  Skates,  etc.  OatAlosucs  und  prices  snbmitleil 

to  KoriouR  buyers.  Ont-of-Town  PurchaRers’  Agency  In  New  York. 
K.  F.  DIIVJVIKK,  Prop.  63  Btirclay  St.  Women  asalRtantR. 


Oldest  Commission  Ksum  ButterTch^e^w 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  B’rulU* 
B  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York' 


For  rich  farming,  fruit  growing,  fine 

SS“'J.D.S.HAHS0H,ai55; 


Salesmen  Wanted— Exclusive  specialties;  best  trees 
for  Judicious  buyers.  Experience  unnecessary.  Cash 
weekly.  Prudential  Orchard  C0..B6, 8hermansvillo,Pa 


Virginia  Farms 

Productive  soil,  delightful  climate.  Free  catalogue. 
R.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Incorp.,  Richmond, Va. 


Shetlattd  Ponies. 

The  largest  herd  of  Registered  Shetlands  in  the 
United  States.  Small  foundation  herds  a  specially. 
Illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list  just  published. 
Address,  THOMSON  PONY  FARM,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


YOU  GAN  INCREASE 

the  butter  yield  of  your  herd  by  buying  a  butter  bred 
Jersey  sire.  Write  for  Booklet  B1  and  Sale  List  B19. 
Wintergreen  Hill  Farm,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 


LAKGE  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES 

Three  Gilts,  May  farrow,  $5  to  $8.  Duroc  Jerseys, 
September  PUs,  $3  to  $j.  Bred  Sows,  »15.  Mature 
Boar,  $18.  Bronze  Turkeys,  i3.  Rocks  and  Wyandot- 
tes,$l.  Elegant  stock.  George  Enty,  Templeton,  Pa. 


WE  CONTROL  MOISTURE 


Sure  Hatch  Incubator  users  don’t  wor¬ 
ry  about  drying  up  eggs  and  suffocating 
chicks.  Our  ideal  ventilating  and  beat¬ 
ing  system  with  sensitive  regulator 
make  eggs  hatch.  Free  catalogue  C  25 
answers  questions.  Sure  Hatch  Incu¬ 
bator  Co.,  Clay  Center,  Nebraska  and 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


UUy  ,KI:5UL15. 

.  -  be  absolutely  sure  about  it  oae  the 

RELIABLE  INCUBATORS  &  BROODERS 

,lt  the  egga  are  right,  you  can’t  make  a 
miatake.  Just  follow  instmctlona— the 
_  Reliable  will  do  the  rest  OUR  20TH 
CENTURY  POULfliV  BOOK,  mailed  for  10c,  tella  all  about  It  and 
other  things  you  a  lould  know.  We  have  llSyanli  of  thoroughbred 
poultry. BkLUBLElACB.  A BRDR.  tO.,Boi  B.t01»luln?y,III. 


WOOD’S  ICE  PLOWS 

Single  Row  Style 

Double  Row  Style 


£dltioa34,e&tft. 
logue  (&6pBge8) 
sod  Book  on  RsrrMtins 
Ice  m^lod  free* 


Slocks 
Carried 
In  All 
Large 
Cities. 


WM.  T.  WOOD  A  CO.,  AKl.I.\'GTOIV,  MASS. 


ICE 


Hade 
In  Threa 
Sixes. 


CUTTING  ‘V1t“" 

DORSCH  All  Steel,  Double* 

Row  1€£  FLOWS.  Harks  aud 
uuu  two  rows  at  a  time ;  outs  anj  size  cake 
and  any  depth,  and  does  it  with  ease  and  econoi^. 

Does  the  work  of  twenty  men  sawing  by  hand.  Pays  for  Itself  1^ 
two  days.  No  farmer,  dairyman,  hotel  man  or  other  can  afford  to 
be  without  it.  Ask  for  catalozue  and  introductory  pricea. 

4oh]iDori»oh^8ona.2S6  WelUStsgJIiilwaukeeAWla* 


“  SAVE -THE -  HORSE  ” 

Registered  Trade  Mark. 

SPAVIN  CURE 

Begin  Treatment  at  Once ;  Have  a  Permanently  Sound  Horse  for  Spring. 

Cured  horses  are  absolute  certainties  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  remedy  for  your  own  case.  Such 
results,  as  shown  in  our  booklet,  by  business  men  whose  reliability  can  be  readily  ascertained,  have 
carried  “SAVE-THE-HORSE”  over  skepticism,  prejudice  and  uncertainty.  Send  for  booklet  and  copy 
of  written  guarantee,  which  is  as  binding  to  protect  you  as  the  best  legal  talent  could  make  it.  No 
man  need  see  his  horse  suffer  and  become  incapacitated. 

Sl..Z!k.'\7"£I— THE— HOIE^JSZHI  **  Positively  and  Permanently  Cures  BONE 
and  BOG  SPAVIN,  THOROUGUPIN,  KINGBONK  (except  low  ringbone,)  CURB,  8P1.1NT, 
CAPPED  HOCK,  WINDPUFF,  SHOE  HOIL,  WE.VK  aud  SPRAINED  TENDON.S  aud  all 
1,A.>1ENE.S.S.  Cares  without  scar,  blemish  or  loss  uf  hair.  Horse  may  work  as  usual. 

$5.00  per  bottle.  Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle.  Need  of  second  bottle  improbable, 
except  in  rarest  cases.  If  your  case  is  different  we  advise  frankly  as  to  possibility  of  the  remedy 
effecting  a  cure.  Give  veterinarian’s  diagnosis,  if  he  is  competent.  Describe  age,  development,  location 
of  swellings,  lameness,  and  way  horse  carries  and  holds  leg. 

$5.00  per  bottle  at  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  express  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL,  CO.,  TROY,  N.  Y.  Also  manufacturers  of  Veterinary  Pixlne. 


DAV  fancy  PRICES  FOR 
I  rMT  SEWING  MACHINES 

We  have  made  a  contract  with  a  large  manufacturer  by  which  we  can  supply 
subscribers  with  machines  at  prices  ranging  from  one-half  to  one-third  of  those 
asked  by  the  retail  trade.  These  machines  are  up-to-date  in  every  respect.  There 
is  no  handsomer  or  more  servicable  machine  made.  The  “Drop  Head”  is  the  latest 
thing  in  the  line  of  sewing  machine  work.  It  is  extremely  popular.  When  the 
machine  is  in  use  the  head  is  in  the  same  position  as  on  ordinary  machines,  and  the 

leaf  shown  on  top  is  turned  back  to  the 
left  forming  an  extension  table.  When 
through  using,  it  requires  but  one  motion 
of  the  hand  to  drop  the  head  down  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  sight.  It  is  then  protected 
from  the  dust  and  the  machine  makes  a 
handsome  table  with  polished  top.  It  has 
all  the  attachments:  ruffler,  tucker,  binder ^ 
braider,  foot-shirring  side  plate,  four 
hemmers  of  assorted  widths,  quilters, 
thread  cutter,  hemmer  and  feller.  It  is  also 
accompanied  with  all  the  accessories  needed 
to  operate  the  machine,  and  an  elaborately 
illustrated  guide  book.  We  can  ship  you, 
freight  prepaid,  any  place  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rockies,  No.  1  for  819.50; 
No.  2  for  820,  and  No.  3  for  821.  These  machines  are  all  alike  except  the  woodwork. 
No,  2  is  an  exceptionally  handsome  design,  and  we  feel  will  do  credit  to  the  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  in  any  home  where  it  is  used.  These  machines  have  a  written 
^■uarantee  for  five  years,  and  if  not  entirely  satisfactory  money  will  be  refunded. 
The  freight  we  pay  in  advance. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK. 

The  color  plate  of  the  new  Crimson 
Rambler  rose  Philadelphia  will  be  found 
in  this  number,  as  promised  last  week. 
We  hope  everyone  will  preserve  this  pic¬ 
ture  and  frame  it.  Those  who  do  not 
wish  to  go  to  the  expense  of  having  it 
framed  at  the  stationer’s,  may  do  so  at 
little  expense  themselves  under  the  in¬ 
structions  given  on  page  875. 

Subscriptions  never  came  in  so  fast  at 
this  season  of  the  year  as  they  are  com¬ 
ing  now.  We  want  to  thank  old  sub¬ 
scribers  for  sending  renewals  early.  We 
book  each  name  for  the  rose  as  the  sub¬ 
scription  comes  in,  and  the  early  re¬ 
newals  will  save  much  confusion  later 
on.  Besides,  the  sooner  your  renewal  is 
in  the  surer  you  will  be  of  getting  the 
rose  early.  We  plan  to  send  it  out  as 
early  in  the  Spring  as  the  season  will 
permit. 

By  the  way,  we  want  once  more  to  re- 
cpiest  you  to  show  this  picture  to  your 
neighbors  and  tell  them  about  the  rose 
and  the  paper.  If  you  get  them  to  send 
a  subscription  or  if  you  send  it  for  them 
we  will  also  send  them  an  extra  p’eture 
of  the  rose  as  long  as  the  picture  supply 
lasts.  This  will  hold  good  too  for  auy 
subscriptions  that  you  send  as  a  Christ¬ 
mas  present  to  your  friends. 

If  you  want  other  papers  or  magazines 
send  us  a  list  and  we  will  quote  you 
prices.  Perhaps  you  will  find  what  you 
want  in  list  on  page  875, 

We  received  to-day  a  chock  from  the 
Chippewa  Commission  Company  for  pro¬ 
duce  shipped  them  last  April  by  the 
Pennsylvania  subscriber  who  entered  the 
complaint.  Failure  to  send  it  before  was 
probably  an  oversight.  We  are  glad 
when  we  can  render  a  service  of  this 
kind  for  our  distant  friends. 

Mr.  Chas.  J.  Lisk,  West  Coxsackie, 
N.  Y.,  complained  that  he  sent  P.  W. 
Duncan,  a  commission  merchant  at  248 
Washington  St.,  New  York,  28  barrels 
of  apples  last  IMarch,  and  had  not 
been  able  to  get  his  money  for  them 
In  September  Mr.  Duncan  told  Mr. 
Disk’s  collector  that  he  had  sent  the 
check  the  day  before,  but  it  was  not 
received.  A  representative  of  Tuk  R. 
N.-Y.  called  several  times,  but  did  not 
find  him  at  the  address  given.  He  seem¬ 
ed  to  have  desk  room  on  the  second 
floor,  but  we  were  not  able  to  learn  that 
he  had  storage  room  there.  We  w’rote 
Mr.  Duncan  and  a  check  was  forwarded 
for  the  claim.  We  now  have  another 
claim  from  another  subscriber  against 
Mr.  Duncan,  and  he  has  neglected  to  re¬ 
ply  to  our  demands  for  settlement.  The 
only  safe  way  is  to  look  up  standing  of 
houses  before  shipping  gojds 

The  American  Farm  Company  has  lost 
in  its  first  round  in  its  suit  against  Geo. 
J.  Westcott  of  Otsego  County.  Justice 
l.ambert,  sitting  at  Buffalo  in  special 
term  of  the  Supreme  Court,  handed 
dowm  a  decision  changing  the  place  of 
trial  from  Erie  County  to  Otsego  County 
and  charging  the  company  with  costs  of 
the  motion.  The  action  was  brought  on 
two  notes  given  in  part  payment  for 
stock  in  the  company  pertaining  to  their 
operations  at  Hartwick,  N.  Y.  At  least 
one  more  suit  is  pending  with  a  resident 
of  Hartwick,  on  the  same  contentions, 
and  payment  on  other  notes  will  in  all 
probability  be  withheld  awaiting  the  re¬ 
sults  in  these  tw'o  actions.  Of  course, 
from  this  decision  all  actions  of  the 
kind  brought  by  the  company  would  be 
transferred  to  Otsego  County  for  tr.al, 
and  the  Buffalo  people  will  probably  be 
too  busy  in  other  directions  to  give  at¬ 
tention  to  the  following  up  of  a  suit  in 
Otsego  County,  w’hich  is  defended  on 
alleged  fraudulent  grounds. 

The  individuals  behind  the  American 
Farm  Company  have  recently  reincor¬ 
porated  in  Arizona  for  $100,000,000  under 
the  name  of  the  Farmers’  Marketing 
Company,  with  offices  at  Pheenix,  Ariz., 
and  Buffalo,  N,  Y.  Fast  and  cheap  print¬ 
ing  has  greatly  facilitated  the  capitaliza¬ 
tion  of  large  stock  companies.  A  few 
millions  more  or  less  don’t  count. 
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THE  AMERICAN  APPLE  GROWERS' 
CONGRESS. 

The  .second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Apple  Growers’  Congress  was  held  in  St. 
Louis,  November  17  and  18.  The  show 
of  fruit  was  rather  small,  due  to  a  very 
light  crop  in  the  Central  West  and 
because  there  were  no  cash  premiums  of¬ 
fered.  Delegates  were  present  from  most 
of  the  States  from  Wa.shington,  D.  C.,  in 
the  East,  to  the  mountain  States  in  the 
West.  Senator  II.  M.  Dunlap,  of  Savoy, 
111.,  was  president,  and  T.  C.  Wilson,  of 
Hannibal,  Mo.,  secretary.  The  first 
paper  on  the  programme  was  Pres.  Dun¬ 
lap’s  address.  Growing  a  commercial 
apple  orchard  was  the  subject  of  a  paper 
by  li.  A.  Goodman  of  the  Missouri  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  in  which  he  said  wo 
must  make  it  a  business  and  love  the 
work.  He  favors  heading  the  trees  about 
IS  inches  high  and  rmshing  the  growth 
from  the  start,  forming  its  shape  when 
young.  Veneer  wrappers  pay  for  them¬ 
selves  several  times  in  protecting  young 
trees  from  mice,  borers,  rabbits  and  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  'I'hoy  have  been  left  on 
for  three  years  without  any  injury  and 
the  trees  make  enough  extra  growth  to 
l)ay  for  them  the  first  year.  Rush  the 
orchard  along  as  the  stockman  does  with 
his  stock,  and  get  the  most  out  of  it  in 
the  shortest  time,  dispose  of  it  and  grow 
.some  more.  He  uses  the  dust  spray  to 
l)revont  damage  from  insects  and  fungi, 
but  is  not  ready  to  say  that  the  dust  is 
a.s  good  as  the  liquid  spray  using  the  for¬ 
mer  because  of  its  convenience. 

J.  W.  Stanton  of  Illinois  read  a  paper 
on  the  methods  of  marketing  apples.  He 
has  to  comsider  the  picking  and  packing 
with  the  marketing  and  says  too  many 
arc  taken  from  the  trees  before  they  are 
grown  and  colored  properly  and  too 
many  of  them  find  their  way  into  the 
of  the  barrel  of  good  ones.  It 
be  a  good  idea  for  the  grower  to 
some  of  his  own  apples  to  market 
and  see  how  they  appear  to  buyers  when 
examined.  Summer  fruit  should  be  picked 
over  several  times  and  the  inferior  ones 
thrown  away.  C.  H,  Williamson,  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  says  that  the  price  results  from 
quality  and  not  from  quantity,  and  we 
often  put  a  premium  on  the  careless  man’.s 
work.  A  (luestioner  wanted  to  know  what 
to  do  with  the  culls,  as  they  should  not 
be  packed.  Mr.  Cox  .'■•aid  to  thin  off  all 
the  imperfect  and  very  small  ones  in  the 
Summer  and  throw  them  away.  It  is  as 
cheap  to  pick  part  of  them  early  as  to 
leave  all  of  them  and  have  to  get  a  larger 
force  to  handle  them  when  they  get  ripe. 
Those  that  have  been  left  after  the  thin¬ 
ning  are  the  better  for  it,  and  if  it  will 
I)ay  to  thin  a  small  orchard  it  will  pay  to 
thin  a  large  one.  “Mow  To  Increase  the 
Market  Demand  for  A])ples”  ■w'as  th.e 
title  of  a  paper  by  Wesley  Greene,  of  the 
low^a  Horticultural  Society.  A  few  of  his 
points  are  given.  The  consumption 
reaches  the  maximum  only  when  the  cost 
to  the  consumers  is  at  the  minimum.  By 
going  to  market  early  we  find  the  best 
.selling  first  at  the  top  price  and  more 
apples  of  the  best  quality  are  needed,  such 
as  Grimes  and  Jonathan,  something  that 
will  melt  in  the  mouth  while  eating,  and 
they  should  be  put  on  the  market  when 
just  right.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  m.any  of 
the  apples  on  fruit  stands  are  of  such 
poor  quality.  ‘‘Bitter  Rot  Experiments” 
was  the  subject  of  an  address  by  T.  J. 
Burrill,  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
Specimens  of  the  rot  and  of  the  cankers 
on  the  limbs  were  shown.  Prof.  Charles 
Crandall,  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
gave  the  results  of  experiments  with  the 
Apple  curculio.  It  is  not  easily  jarred  off 
like  the  plum  species  and  is  hard  to  con¬ 
trol.  It  pupates  in  very  shallow  soil,  from 
one-half  to  two  inches  deep  only,  even  in 
loose  soil  none  went  deeper.  Cultivation 
brings  them  to  the  surface  and  all  that 
were  exposed  soon  died.  Early  and  per¬ 
sistent  spraying  gave  best  re.sults.  It  is 
a  bad  practice  to  have  a  peach  orchard 
with  apples  as  the  ciu-culio  go  to  the  apple 
trees.  Wm.  Miller  and  U.  T.  Cox,  of  Ohio, 
favored  early  sprayings  as  most  effective, 
the  latter  saying  a  neighbor  had  tried  to 
prevent  injury  from  using  the  dust  on  his 
trees,  but  finally  decided  he  could  not  get 
favorable  results  after  five  years’  experi¬ 
ence  and  expects  to  try  the  liquid  the 
coming  year. 

'rho  apple  exhibit  at  the  exposition  was 
discu.''sed  by  Prof.  J.  T.  Stinson  instead  of 
E.  W.  Taylor,  .\rrangements  are  being 
made  for  an  Apple  Day  sometime  next 
Fall  when  the  best  eating  kinds  are  at 
the  best,  and  all  who  attend  that  day  will 
be  provided  with  good  apples.  The  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held 
at  the  Exposition  Grounds  August  31  to 
September  2  instead  of  in  November. 

W.  B.  Waite,  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  talked  of  the  root  di.seases  of  the 
apple  and  advised  to  set  trees  that  were 


free  from  the  disease  and  in  soil  that  was 
not  full  of  decaying  roots  where  other 
trees  had  died  from  a  root  disease.  The 
committee  on  packages  and  grades  report¬ 
ed  in  favor  of  the  standard  three-bushel 
barrel  of  flour  barrel  size  apd  a.  bushel 
box  to  be  llDxllDx20  inches  inside  meas¬ 
urements.  The  size  of  a  No.  1  apple  must 
be  at  least  2V2  inches  in  diameter  and 
practically  free  from  defacements  of  the 
skin,  and  a  No.  2  apple  shall  be  one-fourth 
inch  smaller  than  the  larger  grade  and  not 
over  20  per  cent  in  the  package  to  have 
any  defacements  of  the  skin.  A  2V4  inch 
apple  of  such  as  Winesap  will  be  a  No.  1. 

Prof.  J,  C.  Blair  of  the  University  of 
I'linois,  talked  on  preparing  and  applying 
Bordeaux  and  had  cuts  to  sho-w'  how  to 
make  appliances  for  the  economical  mix¬ 
ing  and  applying  the  spray.  The  cost  ('f 
an  elevated  platform  and  jiump  need  not 
exceed  $10  or  $30  including  the  tanks  and 
other  fixtures.  Soft  water  was'  said  to 
make  a  better  mixture  than  hard  water. 
‘‘Exporting  Apples’.’  was  the  title  of  a 
paper  sent  by  W.  N.  White,  of  New  York. 

In  the  discussions  it  was  learned  that 
France  was  surprised  because  we  could 
keep  nice  fruit  for  exhibition  and  for  mar¬ 
ket,  and  they  do  not  like  our  best  quality 
of  red  api'les.  Foreigners  arc  eating  two 
or  three  times  as  many  apples  now  as  in 
former  years,  and  we  can  ship  the  tender 
Summer  varieties  in  the  six-basket  car¬ 
riers  at  a  profit. 

‘‘Experiments  with  Apples  in  Cold  Stor¬ 
age”  was  the  subject  of  an  address  by 
G.  H.  I’owell,  pomologist  in  charge  of  the 
cold  storage  experiments  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington.  The 
best  temperature  has  been  proven  to  be 
about  31  to  32  degrees,  and  when  the  fruit 
is  put  in  directly  from  the  trees  it  need 
not  be  finite  so  low.  The  quality  is  not 
necessarily  injured  by  sucdi  storing  and  if 
the  fruit  is  taken  out  before  its  life  his¬ 
tory  has  advanced  too  far  it  ■will  last 
longer  than  if  stored  at  a  higher  tempera¬ 
ture  or  not  stored  at  all.  'I’hc  quick  de¬ 
caying  that  is  so  often  found  after  it  has 
been  taken  out  of  storage  is  because  the 
tissues  had  broken  down  before  its  re¬ 
moval,  or  in  others  words,  it  was  too  ripe. 
'I’he  fruit  should  be  well  colored  and  fairly 
ripe  when  it  is  picked  for  bevt  keeping, 
and  it  will  keep  better  on'  the  tree  than 
off  when  the  temperature  is  warm,  unless 
it  is  kept  cold.  Fruit  of  poor  color  scalds 
the  worst,  and  the  trees  should  be  picked 
over  two  or  three  times  to  get  it  as  ■well 
colored  as  possible.  'I’he  sca’d  is  worse 
whei’C  the  air  is  dry,  and  large  apples 
from  quick-growing  trees  will  not  keep 
as  well  as  those  from  old  or  slow-grow¬ 
ing  trees.  There  is  the  most  money  in 
well-colored  apples,  and  they  keep  best  in 
tight  packages,  and  the  keeping  ar.d  ap¬ 
pearance  is  still  further  i.ni'rovcd  by 
wrapping  in  paper.  I’resident  Dunlap 
thought  the  early  stored  frui.  such  as 
Jonathan,  is  shriveled  because  it  is  put 
away  when  the  air  is  dry.  Ai'ple.s  as  a 
food  were  discussed  by  T.  K.  Bruner,  sec¬ 
retary  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of 
North  Carolina. 

The  old  officers  were  reelected,  and  after 
adjournment  many  of  the  delegates  took 
a  trip  over  the  IC’xposition  Grounds  under 
the  guidance  of  Prof.  Stinson,  of  the 
horticultural  department  there. 

Ohio.  _  u-  cox. 

White  French  Artichokes.— Can  you 
tell  me  of  anyone  who  raises  the  im¬ 
proved  White  French  artichokes? 

West  Falmouth,  Mass.  o.  i'.  d. 

Seedless  1'ersimmons.— Referring  to 
inquiry  of  Benjamin  Buckman  regard¬ 
ing  persimmons,  one-half  mile  from  my 
residence  there  is  a  persimmon  tree 
which  is  old  enough  and  large  enough  to 
have  borne  several  crops  of  fruit,  but  it 
is  well  known  in  this  locality  that  it  has 
never  jiroduced  fruit.  I  have  never  visit¬ 
ed  this  tree  during  the  persimmon 
blooming  season,  but  hope  to  next  season. 
If  Mr.  Buckman  wishes  to  experiment 
with  scions  from  this  tree,  I  will  send 
them  to  him.  I  have  no  financial  interest 
in  the  introduction  of  the  Callaway  per¬ 
simmon  or  of  any  other  fruit,  but  will 
say  that  the  persimmon  tree  from  which 
I  cut  scions  and  sent  to  Mr.  Buckman 
several  years  ago  was  heavily  loaded 
with  fruit  this  Fall  and  the  major  portion 
of  it  was  absolutely  seedless.  It  is  true 
that  some  specimens  contained  one  or 
two  seeds,  but  they  were  the  exception, 
and  not  the  rule,  'i’his  tree  is  one  of  a 
group  of  several  persimmon  trees  all  of 
which  I  believe  bear  fruit,  similar  to  the 
one  from  which  the  scions  were  taken. 
The  group  is  isolated  several  miles  from 
any  other  persimmon  trees.  If  necessary 
I  can  procure  evidence  from  residents  litr- 
ing  within  .a  radius  of  several  miles  of 
thc.se  trees  to  verify  the  statement  that 
a  large  iiercenlage  of  the  fruit  borne  by 
these  trees  is  absolutely  seedless. 

Morgan  Co.,  ill.  l.  h.  callawait. 


When  >.,u  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  ?C.  Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
‘‘a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 
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'BEAT  THE  COAL  BARON 

I  by  buying  a  wood  saw  and  sawing  your  own  an  1  your 
I  nolghbort*  wood.  SV*  xnako  »  full  Him  f* 
lolroulArand  dr»(;8aw«,  Kaeh  l«  tho  b«i 
joflttklnd.  Ourtromd  powers  aro 
I  the  b«it  powert  fur  tunning  woodC 
I  Mwf  or  othor  f^rm  maebinorj.  W« 

I  mako  ft  full  lino  of  £nellftgo  ftnd  Fodder 
I  Mftcblnorj,  Tbreihore,  Sn^neo,  Fanning 
I  Mllli,  Round  Siloi,  oto.  Sand  for  full  do* 

I  terlptlTO  cfttftiuguo.  Wo  mall  It  frte. 

^ABDEH  llFG.  CO.,  Cobletklll.N.  T. 
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PER  CENT 


HATCHES 


Our  new  catalogue  contains  hundreds  of  them  obtained 
hy  BUCKEYE  IXCUBATOIt  users  in  all  parts  of  the 
U.  S.  Send  for  a  copy  and  read  the  proof.  It  is  free. 

Buckeye  Incubator  Co.,  Box  28,  Sprlngflcld,  O. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the  t. 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldraii.^Emptie8  itt 
kettle  in  one  minnte.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 

Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Ketllee,  Hog  Soaldera,  Ca|o 
drone,  etc.  Send  for  oironlara. 

D.  B.  SPEBBT  A  OO.,  Batavia.  lU- 


WATER  TANKS 

MADE  OP 


ARE  THE 


ftAIiPH  B.  CABTEK  CO.,  26  Cortlandt  St.,  N.Y 

WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  Ws 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

HAVANA,  ILL 

Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  'Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Kye  or  Wheat 
without  hrnlsing  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  it  again  In  perfect 
bundles.Can  be  changed 
in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  slacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  Send  c.italogne  B  to 
the  QKANT-FEURI8  COMTANY,  Troy,  N  Y. 
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Live  StockandDairy 


When  you  write  advertisers  mentioi.  The 
R.  X.  Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


mPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

Hrlping  the  Boy. — A  reader  bas  a 
son  18  years  of  age  who  has  an  ambition 
to  own  a  poultry  farm  of  at  least  1,000 
hens.  He  has  no  capital  and  no  experi¬ 
ence.  The  Deacon  wishes  to  know 
whether  I  think  he  should  be  encouraged 
in  Lis  ambition  or  not.  What  are  his 
chances  compared  with  the  man  on  page 
830  who  has  property  which  he  can 
mortgage  and  some  experience  with 
poultry?  How  would  I  advise  such  a 
young  man  to  proceed  in  order  to  reach 
the  goal  of  his  ambition?  He  has  good, 
health  and  ambition  and  the  following 
outline  is  entirely  feasible: 

He  must  have  experience  and  capital. 


makes  over  13  per  cent  on  the  cost  of 
buildings  leaving  a  good  margin  above 
legal  interest  rates  for  the  use  of  some 
cheap  land.  I  begin  to  think  we  can 
hardly  afford  to  sell  it  at  25  cents  per 
bushel.  With  Timothy  hay  at  $15  to  $20 
per  ton  it  is  a  question  whether  it  is  not 
more  profitable  to  apply  it  on  the  Tim¬ 
othy.  I  used  to  think  a  Timothy  sod 
must  be  plowed  and  reseeded  every  few 
years.  The  four-acre  field  of  Timothy 
on  which  we  use  most  of  the  litter  from 
our  hennery  floors  upsets  this  theory. 
The  field  was  seeded  a  half  dozen  years 
ago  in  connection  with  millet,  and  each 
succeeding  crop  is  better  rather  than 
])oorer,  Mr.  Clark’s  grass,  which  is  well 


For  the  first  year  I  would  advise  him  to  fed  with  high-grade  fertilizer,  has  held 

its  own  for  13  years.  Hen  manure  gives 
as  much  better  results  on  most  crops 
compared  with  cow  o:  horse  manure,  as 
high-giade  fertilizers  are  better  than 
cheap  low-grade  fertilizers.  The  chemist 
cannot  find  the  difference,  but  the  plant 
can.  I  presume  it  is  because  its  plant 
food  is  in  more  soluble  form.  The  kid¬ 
ney  secretions  of  the  cow  or  horse  con¬ 
tain  the  most  soluble  portions  of  the 
plant  food  in  the  excrement,  and  are 
easily  wasted.  The  kidney  secretions  of 
the  hen  are  all  in  the  form  of  solids,  and 
are  not  so  easily  lost.  This  doubtless 
explains  part  of  the  difference,  as  noted 
by  the  chemist  and  the  plant. 

The  Caup  as  Foon.— Prof.  Smith, 
page  787,  tells  us  that  the  mud  flavor  of 
the  German  carp  is  in  the  skin.  The 
skin  of  Gae  carp,  like  the  skin  of  the  cat¬ 
fish,  should  not  be  cooked.  J.  Y.  P., 
page  835,  tells  us  that  the  mud  fi.avor 
can  be  eliminated  by  feeding  on  bread 


secure  employment  with  some  farmer 
who  keeps  some  hens.  Look  about  for  a 
farmer  who  needs  a  boy,  making  it  a 
I)art  of  the  contract  that  taking  care  of 
the  poultry  shall  be  a  part  of  his  work. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year  he  will  have 
some  knowledge  of  hens,  and  should 
have  saved  at'  least  $25  from  his  wages. 

Is  that  too  much  to  expect? 

“Certainly  not,”  says  the  Deacon. 
“Any  economical  boy  should  be  able  to 
save  that  amount  from  his  wages  in  a 
year.” 

Now  for  the  second  year.  With  his 
$25  he  can  buy  50  hens.  His  employer 
should  be  willing  to  allow  him  half  an 
hour’s  time  night  and  morning  to  care 
for  them,  as  he  is  older  and  stronger 
than  the  first  year. 

“Where  can  he  keep  them?”  saj'^s  the 
Deacon. 

If  he  has  selected  the  right  farmer 
with  which  to  engage,  he  will  need  ferti- 


Spavia 


Cure  These  Blemishes 
Also  Ringbone,  hard  or  soft 

_  enlarRements.  Sweeny,  Knee- 

I  SpnmK.Fistulaand  Poll  Evil. 

M  *  "  mi^ht  cost  and  certain  enres. 

Two  biK  booklets  telling  how 
to  do  it  Bent  free.Write  today. 

rLSSIIKU  BROS.,  CbPiDl.U, 

223  Cnlon  StorkVardl.ChleaEO.IIL  \ 


SpliiYt' 


wo  MOBG  TBIilND  HORSKS.— ForBpeoIBo  Oph- 
thalmla.  Moon  Blindness,  and  other  Soro  Byes. 
BAIIUY  CO..  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  have  a  sure  cure. 


'VKT'lxi'to  FIaIxts,  HT. 

HIGHEST  GLASS  JERSEYS 


BRIARCLTFF  BEAU. 

THE  BEST  SON  OF  JERSEY  BEATJ. 

BUIARCLIFF  BEAU’S  get  show  promise  of  being 
great  Dairy  and  Show  unimals  Uniformity,  color, 
etc  ,  are  of  the  finest 

SPEClAt.TY — Young  Pulls  from  this  great  sire 
Also  Imp  CHESTER  WHIi’ES  and  Standard -Bred 
BLACK  MINOHCAS  and  WHITE  WYANDOTTB8. 

13^ Correspondence  solicited 

L.  E.  OKTIZ,  Supt.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


SALE  OF  GUERNSEYS^LKr'i.r: 

A  rare  lot  M  SAGER,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


lizer  and  will  be  able  to  furnish  a  place  and  milk  for  a  week  before  killing,  keep- 
for  the  boy’s  hens.  The  manure  from  jng  in  wet  moss  instead  of  muddy ’water 
50  hens,  in  return  for  the  use  of  a  house,  on  the  principle  that  the  turnip  or  cah- 
will  be  a  good  investment  on  any  of  our  bage  flavor  can  be  eliminated  from  milk 
eastern  farms,  even  if  a  new  house  has  by  the  lapse  of  sufficient  time,  this  looks 
to  be  built.  Judging  from  my  own  ex-  reasonable.  Had  I  known 


perience  with  hen  manure  as  a  fertili¬ 
zer,  its  value  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  in¬ 
terest  on  cost  of  buildings,  with  a  good 
allowance  for  wear  and  tear,  whether 
the  size  of  the  flock  be  50  or  a  thousand. 
.•\t  the  end  of  the  second  year  he  will 
have  $25  more  saved  from  bis  wages, 
and  the  net  profits  from  his  50  hens, 
which  should  be  $50  more,  making  $75 
in  cash,  and  most  of  the  original  50 
hens.  The  farmer  will  begin  to  see  the 
results  from  his  fertilizer  by  this  time, 
and  know  a  good  thing  when  he  sees  it. 
Spread  a  little  of  it  on  a  good  Timothy 
sod  in  March  or  April  and  within  a 
week’s  time  from  the  first  rain  the  lux¬ 
uriant  start  which  tlie  crop  will  take 
will  he  all  the  argument  needed  to  en¬ 
large  the  house  for  another  100  hens  on 
the  same  terms.  No  more  time  will  he 
required  to  care  for  150  hens  the  third 
year  than  can  well  be  allowed,  with  in¬ 
creasing  strength  and  skill.  The  boy 
might  not  be  able  to  find  a  farmer  in 
every  community  who  thinks  highly 
enough  of  hen  manure  as  a  fertilizer  to 
give  the  use  of  buildings  to  house  a 
flock  of  hens  in  return  for  the  manure 


this  years 
ago,  I  might  perhaps  have  fattened  on 
carp  ere  this.  We  have  a  pond  of  from 
one  to  two  acres,  and  when  the  craze 
first  appeared  I  secured  50  small  carp, 
not  larger  than  my  finger,  and  planted 
them  in  the  pond.  Within  15  months 
we  began  catching  carp  weighing  four 
pounds  and  m.ore,  while  the  pond  fairly 
swarmed  with  young  fry.  Thinking  I 
had  struck  a  bonanza  I  invited  a  num¬ 
ber  of  friends,  including  the  (^ditor  of  a 
prominent  farm  journal,  and  we  sat 
down  to  one  of  the  first  carp  dinners  in 
the  State.  I  shall  never  forget  the  look 
•that  went  round  the  table  as  one  after 
another  of  the  guests  took  their  first 
taste  of  carp.  Neither  shall  I  forget  the 
mortification  of  the  hostess  that  she  had 
failed  to  provide  any  other  meat  for 
those  who  did  not  like  carp.  In  justice 
to  the  carp  I  must  say  that  they  had  not 
been  dieting  on  bread  and  milk,  neither 
had  the  skin  been  removed.  In  order  to 
get  rid  of  what  we  considered  a  nuisance 
we  drained  the  pond,  finding  an  enor¬ 
mous  stock  of  fisn  both  large  and  small. 
There  are  very  few  ponds  that  have 


“  Haddon  Farms  Caernscys.” 

To  reduce  herd  quickly,  will  sell  2h  Cows  and  Heif¬ 
ers.  This  herd  is  uow  and  has  always  been  free  from 
tnberculosis.  E  T  GILL,  Uacldoufleld,  N.  J. 

O  O  I_.  I  lO  !S 

Intelligent,  handsome,  drivers. 

„  _  _ Males,  $10,  Females, $7.50, 

C.  F.  HUNT,  MANJLius,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 

bred.  A  J.  BENEDICI',  Woodworth,  Wis. 


for  sale,  Silver  tabby,  neuter 
Seven  months  old.  I'rice.  $15. 
MARY  B.  SILL,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


(POULTRY  LINE— Fencing,  Feed.  Incu-j 
(bators.  Live  Stock,  Brooders- any  thing — J 
)it  s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  youJ 
)our  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  theS 
)asking--it's  worth  having.  J 

(Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.,< 

( Dept.  H.O.  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City  { 

oooooooooooeoooo< 


come  under  my  notice  in  which  the  Ger- 
which  they  make,  but  many  a  young  j.,.ian  carp  will  propagate,  but  in  this  they 
man’s  father  or  relative  would  gladly  do  jid.  probably  because  it  was  then  new. 


it,  and  be  sure  of  a  satisfactory  bargain. 
Select  the  site  on  land  that  is  used  for 
pasture  and  no  fencing  will  be  required. 
If  this  plan  is  followed  up  faithfully  un¬ 
til  the  boy  is  25  years  old  he  will  have 
enough  capital  saved  to  buy  or  lease 
land  of  his  own  and  erect  his  own 
buildings. 

Value  of  He.n  Manure. — We  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  selling  most  of  our 
hen  manure  at  25  cents  per  bushel,  hav¬ 
ing  a  ready  cash  market  for  it,  and  this 
brings  in  about  $10  a  year  for  each  100 
hens.  Seventy-five  dollars  will  build  a 
comfortable  house  for  100  hens.  This 


and  there  were  no  other  fish  to  destroy 
tiie  spawn.  o.  w.  :mai'es. 


Little  Elmer:  “Papa,  what  is  execu¬ 
tive  ability?”  Prof.  Broadhead:  “The 
faculty  of  earning  your  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  other  people’s  brows,  my  son.” 
— Puck. 

“I  SToi'FED  at  your  house  10  minutes 
after  I  left  you  at  the  corner,  but  you 
weren’t  at  home.”  “No,  I  went  out  for 
a  little  spin  in  my  automobile.”  “You 
went  out  very  suddenly,  didn’t  you?” 
“0!  yes,  several,  times,  but  it  didn’t  hurt 
me  much.”— Credit  Lost. 


MAKE  MONEY 

with  poultry.  I’roiits  greator 
for  amount  investeil  than  any 
other  buainet^s.  Our  paper, 
theHneat  in  the  world,  cov¬ 
ers  the  entire  poultry  field. 
By  sending  60c  now  for  a 
year’s  subscription  you  will 
receive  F  R  E  E,  a  book.’Plans 
for  Poultry  Houses.'Sample 
copy  for  t  h  e  asking. 
Inland  Poultry  Journal  Co  , 
29  Cord  Bldg.,  Indianapolia,  Ind. 


SQUABS  PAY 

Easier,  need  attention  only  part  of 
time,  bring  big  prices.  Raised  i  n  one 
month.  Money-makers  for  poultry- 
men,  farmers, women.  Send  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  and  learn  this  rich  home 
Industry.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB 
CO.,  4 A  Friend  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 


VU  HOLLAND  TOMS,  $2.50;  Hens,  $2;  B.  Plymouth 
•  Rock  Cockerels.  $1;  Scotch  Collie  l*ups,  $3  up. 
Stock  strictly  pure  bred.  W.  A.  Lothers,  Lack,  Pa. 


CTOCK  FOR  SAIjE — Cockerels, Pullets  and  Hens, 
All  leading  varieties.  .Prices  lower  now  than 
later.  W rite  to-day  and  state  vour  wants. 

Mt.  BLANCO  POULTRY  FARM,  Mt.  Blanco,  Ohio. 


Oflfl  Barred  and  Buff  P.  Bock  and  White 

4UU  Wyandotte  Cockerels.  Also  puUets.  Price 
reasonable.  Du  S  C  MOYER,  Lansdale,  Pa. 
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Var’s  Poultry.  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats, 
Ferrets, etc.  Eggs  a  specialty  60  p.  book,  10c. 
Ratesfree.  J  A  BEROEY,  Box8, Telford,  Pa 


Rural  Poultry  Farm, 

Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Buff  Cochins 
Eggs  and  stock  for  sale.  Illustrated  catalogue  of 
poultry  houses  for  stamp  only. 


C~Choloe  W.  Wyan.,  P.  Rocks, 
UUWnEillEaLiV  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Leghorns, 
from  prize-winning  stock.  23  varieties  of  land  ana 
water  fowls.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Big  catalogue 
free.  PINE  TREE  FARM,  Box  T,  Jamesbnrg,  N.  J. 

WHITF  I  FfiUnDMQ~Four  cockerels  for  $5  if 
Willi  I  L  LLUnUnilO  taken  now.  900  beauties 
from  big  eggs  from  big  bens.  All  purebred,  without 
tbsqualUications.  WHITE  &  RICE, 

C3t“Box  A,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


Breeders’  Directory 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES.  Scotch  Collies,  Spayed 
**  Females.  SILAS  DECKER,  S  mth  Montrose,  Pa. 

HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Rlfton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  T. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  STOCK, 

Calves  forsale  at  very  low  prices.  Write  for  list  giving 
prices  and  breeding.  W.  W.  CHENEY, Manlius, N.Y. 

:sKteoLSTEtiv  cattle 


QK>od  ones,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  BuUa, 
read  •  for  servloe. 


RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  .DELLHURST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE- 


-Purebred  Holsteln-Frieslan  Bulls 
from  6  to  18  months  old.  Improved 
Chester  White  Pigs  of  the  best  breeding  at  reasonable 
prices.  CHARLES  RECORD,  Poterboro,  N.  Y. 

„GNAGEY  FARM 

Offers  .Jersey  Bull  Calves  on  approval.  If  you  need 
one.  write  us  at  once  SAMUEL  HERSHBERGER, 
Manager-  Orantsville.  MU. 

THRCC  SOLID  COLORED  JERSEY  HEIFERS  fot 
lnnLL$l0U.  Dukes  Maiden,  No  174,526,  dropped 
March  8. 1903;  Blenda  Flowrotte,  No.  174,528,  March 
22,  and  Angelo's  Norah,  No.  Ii4..575,  May  9  Also, 
young  cows  soon  to  bo  fresh,  and  bull  calves  for  sale. 

J.  GRANT  MOUSE,  Poolvllle,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 
- TON.  -  -  —  . 


E.  P.  SHANNf 


!W  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa- 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  Sre*:., 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  tor  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM.  Rochester,  Mich 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  BerKshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  axln. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  'Wrltofor 
prices  and  description.  Return  1  f  not 
satisfactory :  wo  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Erclldoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

ENGLISH  BERKSHIRES 

eligible  to  registry,  on  approval,  try  SUGAR  GROVE 
FARM,  Grautsville,  Md. 

THE  NIAGARA  STOCK  FARM 

offers  some  choice  Shropshire  Ewes  of  different  ages, 
bred  to  Imported  Rams  Address, 

J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


FERRETS 


—The  finest  lot  ever  offered 
for  sale  at  Shady  Lawn  Ferret 
Farm.  Price  list  free. 
Address,  W.  J.  WOOD,  New 
London,  Ohio. 


A  III  A  I#  V*  Al  A  Sound  an,.  Strong  ones  aro 
ISUIISIe  h  ly  ^  easy  to  Raise.  Use  the  PElt- 

t|fllUI\bllU  fected  hatching  SYS- 

,  ^  TEM  to  get  thPTTi.  It  beats 

incubators.  Booklet  free.  F.  Grundy,  Moriiaonville,  HL 


Tou 


’Buy  A  Certainty 

When  You  Buys  Cyphers  I  ncubafor. 

Guaranteed  to  hatch  more  chicks  and 
better  chicks  than  any  other  make, 
or  your  money  l.ack.  Adopted  and 
idorsed  by  36  Government  Experi- 


1  STRICTLY  lament  Stations.  Used  by  more  sue 

^AUTOMATIC  .  “^^sfuj  poultrymen  than  all  othe: 
'  .TuDniir*iinirr  makes  combined.  Complete  catalog  free; 
'iltlnUUUnUUI  l^you  name  this  paper.  Address  nearest  office 

o  ..  .  incubator  company, 

Buffalo,  N.Y. Ghicaoo,  III.  Now  York,  N.Y.  Boston,  Maas 


VICTOR 

Incubators' 

are  truthfully  pictured  and  their  i 
actual  working  toUl  in  about  30 
of  the  80  pages  of  our  new  cata¬ 
logue.  Tlie  test  of  the  book 

,  _  gives  inf.>rmation  about  the 

chicken  ijusincss.  We  begin  the  story  in  the  egg  and  end 
it  with  the  marketing  of  tlie  fowls.  Tlierc's  knowledge 
which willlicnelit anyone  and  may  mean  dollars  to  yon. 

I  Ourinculiatorsaredrivinghensoutofbusiness.  They  work 
regardless  of  weatiier  or  of  seasons.  You  can  count  on 
'  hatching  every  fertile  egg.  Money  backifiiotallweclaiiii. 
M  e  pay  freiglit.  Tlie  book  is  free.  lust  say  “Send  Victor 
Book"aud  we'll  doit.  QEO.  ERTEL  CO..  Quincy,  Ill. 


LIFE  PRODUCERS 

SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS. 

LIFE  PRESERVERS 

SUCCESSFUL  BROODERS. 

,  Kastera  orders  promptly  tilled  from 
Buffalo,  Catatogf^  free»  Poultry  Book  10c. 

Dos  Molnos  Incubator  Co.»  Dept.  00.  Dos  Moines,  la. 


$  I  ^)-80  For 
■  ^  200  Egg 
OflNCUBATOR 


Perfect  in  oonstruotioa  and 
action.  Hatches  every  fertile 
€gg*  Write  for  catalog  tO'day. 

QEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  ill 


THE  ORMAS 

has  become  famous  by  its  hatching  i 
qualities.  Bend  for  onr  new  catalog 
and  learn  more  reasons  why.  It’s  free.  | 

L.  A.  BANTA,  LIOONIEB,  INDIANA 


iEGGS 


.—Less  Feed 


MORE 

I  V  B  Humphrey  Bone  Cutler, 
Humphrey  Clover  Cutter, 

will  double  egg  yield.  Poultry  Book  sent  free. 
HUMPHREY,  Fall  Sfreel  Factory,  JOLIET.  ILL. 


TEfI  DAYS* 

FREE  TRIAL 

of  Mann’s  Latest  Model 
Bone  Cutter.  No  pay  un¬ 
til  you're  satisfied  that  It 
cuts  easier  and  faster  than 
any  other.  Catalog  free. 

F.W.  Mann  Co., Box  IS, Milford.  Miti. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


WESTERN  SHOTES  FOR  FATTENING. 

The  Hope  Farm  man  recently  spoke  of 
trying  to  buy  western  shotes  for  fatten¬ 
ing.  There  are  objections  to  the  plan, 
some  of  which  are  given  below: 

There  would  be  no  trouble  in  obtain¬ 
ing  the  size  of  pigs  you  want  from  west¬ 
ern  hogs,  that  is,  there  are  plenty  of 
small  pigs  coming  along  with  those  lots, 
but  from  our  own  experience  it  is  very 
hazardous  to  mix  them  in  with  our  lots 
of  fresh  hogs  here,  as  they  are  liable  to 
bring  on  some  disease.  Several  years 
ago  we  lost  several  lots  by  so  doing  and 
had  to  give  it  up.  The  fattening  is  tho 
same  way,  as  they  almost  invariably  get 
a  disease,  and  if  the  disease  gets  into  a 
herd  it  will  go  through  the  whole  neigh¬ 
borhood.  With  lambs  and  steers  it  is 
very  different.  After  they  get  over  their 
homesickness  they  do  not  seem  to  con¬ 
tract  the  disease.  We  would  consider  it 
a  very  dangerous  experiment. 

New  York.  jEi.i.iKra,  wnimiT  &  co. 

I  do  not  like  to  throw  cold  water  on 
the  plan  but  fear  I  will  have  to  do  it. 
You  will  note  in  the  market  reports  that 
there  are  nearly  always  on  the  market 
what  are  called  pigs,  but  I  hardly  think 
many  are  found  there  as  small  as  you 
would  like  to  have.  For  various  reasons 
this  small  stuff  is  forced  on  the  market. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  attractive  price  or 
scarcity  of  grain  in  a  given  locality,  or 
a  craze  of  farmers  to  let  the  pigs  go  and 
try  something  else,  and  too  often  on  ac¬ 
count  of  disease.  Sometimes  when  dis¬ 
ease  makes  its  appearance  on  the  farm 
all  the  hog  stock  is  loaded  and  sent  to 
market.  Sometimes  it  is  sold  to  go  back 
to  the  country  often  with  disastrous  re¬ 
sults  to  the  purchaser.  Once  caught  is 
all  such  a  purchaser  wants.  This  mat¬ 
ter  of  disease  lends  an  uncertainty  to 
such  ventures  that  few  men  are  willing 
to  risk.  A  few  years  ago  hogs  were 
brought  in  here  from  Cincinnati  to  fat¬ 
ten.  They  came  doubtless  from  many 
sections.  Some  proved  to  be  diseased 
and  were  shipped  back  in  a  short  time. 
The  men  trying  the  plan  do  not  venture 
again.  More  and  more  it  is  coming  to 
be  believed  that  the  safest  way  is  to 
breed  them  on  the  farm.  I  have  known 
hogs  bought  in  some  of  our  hill  counties 
where  few.  are  grown  and  shipped  to 
farmers  here  to  feed.  For  two  or  three 
times  the  plan  will  work,  and  then  on 
another  trial  disease  will  develop  and 
take  all  such  trials  off  the  slate  for  the 
future.  Here  in  buying  hogs  in  the 
neighborhood  but  few  men  venture  to 
do  it  for  fear  of  disease.  Even  if  disease 
did  not  handicap  this  hind  of  work  .1 
fear  such  small  stuff  as  you  would  like 
would  be  of  little  value  after  such  a  long 
shipment,  and  besides  the  freight  on  a 
small  number  would  come  too  near 
equaling  their  value.  Even  in  carload 
lots  the  freight  would  be  excessive  con¬ 
sidering  the  size  of  the  pigs.  Could  you 
arrange  to  grow  only  Spring  litters,  say 
by  using  young  sows  and  fattening  all 
the  next  Fall?  It  will  not  pay  to  keep 
sows  for  only  one  litter  a  year.  Young 
sows  are  uncertain  and  would  require 
more  of  them  to  produce  the  number  of 
pigs  wanted.  If  a  sow  fails  fit  her  for 
market  as  soon  as  possible. 

Ohio,  JOHN  M. 


BELLS  ON  THE  SHEEP. 

I  certainly  think  it  a  very  wise  precau¬ 
tion  to  use  bells  and  plenty  of  them  on 
the  sheep.  My  own  practice  is  to  use  one 
bell  for  about  every  eight  or  10  sheep.  If 
I  had  a  very  small  flock  I  should  use  not 
loss  than  eight  or  10  bells  if  I  had  to  piii 
one  on  every  sheep  to  do  this,  and  would 
try  to  get  bells  with  different  tone  as  far 
as  possible.  We  have  always  used  bells 
and  plenty  of  them  in  our  purebred  flock, 
and  never  yet  have  had  a  loss  from  dogs. 
We  make  a  practice  of  putting  the  bells 
on  the  most  alert  and  active  sheep  in 
the  flock.  While  they  will  not  alarm  the 
conflrmed  sheep  dog  to  any  great  extent 
they  will  drive  the  new  beginner  and 
mischievous  pup  entirely  out  of  the 


business,  and  often  strike  terror  to  his 
cowardly  heart  (and  the  sheep-killing 
dog  is  always  a  coward)  for  all  time,  and 
in  any  event  the  tingling  of  a  dozen  or 
more  clear-sounding  bells  will  often 
arouse  the  shepherd  in  time  to  prevent 
what  might  otherwise  be  serious  dam¬ 
age;  perchance  the  timely  warning  may 
give  him  a  shot  at  the  marauder  and  rid 
the  neighborhood  of  a  troublesome  pest. 
The  live  shepherd  never  has  any  scruples 
against  killing  on  sight  any  sheep-mo¬ 
lesting  dog,  no  matter  by  whom  owned 
or  how  highly  prized.  He  has  outlived 
his  usefulness  and  forfeited  his  right  to 
a  place  on  the  face  of  the  universe  when 
he  becomes  the  annoyer  of  sheep,  as  has 
the  two-legged  cur  w'ho  becomes  the 
slanderer  of  women.  c.  a.  tyi.ick. 

Nottawa.  Mich. 

As  to  dogs  molesting  sheep,  I  have  had 
more  experience  than  I  care  for.  In  this 
part  of  the  country  dogs  are  a  great  ag¬ 
gravation  to  most  sheep  owners,  and  the 
only  sure  cure  I  know  of  is  a  good  gun 
well  loaded  with  No.  2  shot,  and  used 
on  every  dog  one  sees.  Properly  plantetl 
at  the  foot  of  some  fruit  tree  a  prowling 
dog  will  do  a  lot  of  good,  and  he  is  of 
no  earthly  use  anywhere  else.  Bells  are 
of  value  in  giving  an  alarm  when  depre¬ 
dations  occur,  but  I  do  not  think  they 
will  keep  many  dogs  away  that  are  in 
the  business;  in  fact,  I  have  had  sheep 
badly  bitten  that  carried  a  bell,  and  on 
one  occasion  had  two  valuable  South- 
down  ewes  killed  right  in  the  sheep 
house.  On  a  flock  of  25  sheep  I  use  from 
three  to  five  good  bells;  put  them  on  the 
leaders  and  the  wildest  ones.  These  will 
get  home  first  when  frightened  and  give 
the  alarm.  The  best  bell  I  have  found  is 
one  with  a  malleable  iron  loop  for  the 
strap.  A  cast-iron  bell  with  a  wire  key 
soon  cuts  out,  and  your  bell  is  gone,  and 
if  found  is  of  no  use.  Yes,  keep  plenty 
of  bells  on  your  sheep,  your  gun  always 
ready  for  business,  and  use  it  freely,  but 
quickly,  e. 

Chester,  N.  J. 

I  have  had  some  experience  with  dogs 
worrying  sheep.  Several  years  ago  dogs 
got  in  my  (lock,  killed  several  and  ruin¬ 
ed  the  whole  flock.  Some  one  at  that 
time  told  me  to  put  a  bell  on  one  of  the 
sheep  and  dogs  would  not  bother  them. 
I  did  so  the  next  year,  continued  it  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  no  dogs  troubled 
me,  while  other  flocks  on  adjoining 
farms  where  no  bells  were  used,  were 
injured  by  dogs.  After  that  I  neglected 
to  put  any  bells  on  my  sheep  and  that 
Fall  the  dogs  got  in  my  flock  twice; 
since  then  I  have  kept  three  or  four 
bells  ou  my  flock,  and  1  put  on  good- 
sized  ones,  too,  bells  three  or  four  inches 
in  diameter,  something  that  will  make 
a  loud  ring  when  the  sheep  run.  As  a 
rule,  sheep  dogs  are  very  suspiciohs,  and 
this  ringing  of  the  bells  they  are  afraid 
of.  As  an  assessor  of  my  town  for  a 
number  of  years  I  have  been  called  upon 
to  value  many  sheep  killed  by  dogs,  but 
have  never  been  called  where  a  bell  was 
used  on  the  flock.  I  would  not  say  that 
this  is  a  sure  protection,  but  it  has  thus 
far  proved  itself  so  in  my  experience. 

Spencertown,  N.  Y.  o.  w.  ii. 


FACTS  ABOUT  ''WHEY  BUTTER." 

The  daily  papers  have  printed  notes 
about  the  whey  butter  made  at  Wiscon¬ 
sin  cheese  factories.  As  this  butter  is  new 
to  most  of  our  readers  we  have  asked 
Prof.  S.  M.  Babcock  of  the  Wisconsin  E.k- 
periment  Station  to  tell  them  about  it. 

This  butter  is  made  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  ordinary  butter,  by  churning  the 
cream  which  collects  upon  whey  at  the 
Swiss  cheese  factories.  The  rough  hand¬ 
ling  of  the  curd  and  the  high  tcm.pera- 
ture  employed  in  the  process  of  manu¬ 
facture  of  Swiss  cheese  results  in  a  large 
loss  of  fat  in  the  whey.  This  loss  often 
amounts  to  one-third  of  the  fat  which 
the  milk  contained.  It  has  always  been 
the  custom  at  these  factories  to  make 
butter  from  the  whey  in  the  manner  de¬ 
scribed.  Owing  to  the  careless  methods 
employed  the  butter  obtained  is  usually 


of  poor  quality.  If,  however,  the  whey 
could  be  creamed  with  a  centrifugal  ma¬ 
chine,  directly  after  the  curd  is  removed 
and  the  cream  properly  handled  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  best  creamery  practice,  a 
high-grade  butter  would  be  obtained.  In 
this  way  also  the  yield  would  be  largely 
increased  over  that  now  obtained.  The 
large  amount  of  whey  butter  made  in 
this  State  arises  from  the  large  number 
of  Swiss  cheese  factories  which  are  lo¬ 
cated  here.  In  Cheddar  factories  the 
whey  contains  but  little  fat,  usually  less 
than  0.4  per  cent,  and  so  far  as  I  know, 
no  whey  butter  is  made  at  those  factor¬ 
ies.  Whey  butter,  as  usually  made,  has 
a  strong  flavor,  and  is  rarely  used  for 
the  table.  It  is  said  that  most  of  it  is 
sold  for  cooking  purposes.  It  may  also 
be  used  to  some  extent  by  the  renovated 
butter  makers.  It  commands  a  price 
about  one-half  that  of  creamery  butter. 
The  whey  butter  industry  is  legitimate 
as  at  present  conducted,  but  it  is  greatly 
to  be  desired  that  improved  methods  be 
introduced  into  the  Swiss  cheese  factor¬ 
ies.  When  as  much  care  is  given  to  the 
manufacture  of  whey  butter  as  is  now 
given  to  the  creamery  product,  all  ob¬ 
jections  to  it  will  disappear. 

S.  M.  n.VBCOCK. 


The 

EMPIRE 

CREAM  SEPARATOR. 

There  is  no  other  cream  separator  like 
it — no  other  cream  separator  which  will 
make  you  so  much  money  and  save  you  so 
much  work.  It  is  without  question  the 
simplest  in  construction,  the  easiest  in 
operation,  the  most  durable,  the  most 
satisfactory  in  every  way.  If  you  milk 
cows,  few  or  many,  send  for  our 
books.  They’re  worth  reading. 

empire  cream  separator  CO 

Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Chicago,  Ills. 


DE  LAVAL 

CREtM  SEPARATORS 

As  much  better  than  imitating 
separators  as  such  separators 
are  better  than  setting  syistems. 


I’AKALYSIS  IN  IlOOS. 


Y  this  we  refer  more 
particularly  to  the 
loss  of  the  use  of  the 
h  1  n  (1  (juarters.  The 
first  symptoms  are 
shown  by  slight  stiff¬ 
ness,  disinclination  to 
move,  the  hack  may 
also  he  slightly  arched, 
and  the  hind  legs  will 
knuckle  forward.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  growth  of 
young  animals  food  rich  in  nitrogenous  mate¬ 
rial  must  he  supplied,  such  as  bran,  mid¬ 
dlings,  and  oats,  milk,  beaus,  and  peas,  as 
these  go  directly  to  the  construction  of  hone, 
lean  meat,  tendons,  hoofs,  hair.  etc.  If  such 
materials  are  not  supplied  and  much  fat¬ 
forming  food  is  allowed,  such  as  corn,  the 
weight  of  the  animal  becomes  too  great.  The 
muscular  structures  are  not  sufticient  to  sus¬ 
tain  it.  The  conducting  power  of  the  nerves 
is  impaired,  and  from  some  slight  e.xciting 
cause  comi)iete  (jaraplegia,  or  paralysis  of  the 
hind  (piarters,  will  ensue. 

When  attacks  come  on  give  good  surround¬ 
ings  and  give  a  physic.  For  a  pig  castor  oil 
in  one  or  two-ounce  doses;  for  older  animals, 
one  or  two  or  even  three  ounces  of  Kpsom 
salts  dissolved  in  a  half-pint  of  vvater  should 
be  given  in  gruel  or  as  a  drench  at  once. 

This  should  1)6  followed  by  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  10  to  lo-graln 
<loses  three  times  a  day.  It  this  is  not  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Improvement,  nerve  tonics  should 
be  employed,  such  as  tincture  of  mix  vomica 
in  10  to  kO-drop  doses,  three  times  a  day  In 
gruel.  Stimulating  liniments  or  friction  to 
the  back  is  often  valuable. 

As  after  treatment  or  as  preventive — there 
Is  nothing  else  equal  to  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food, 
the  great  hog  tonic — the  great  live  stock  re¬ 
constructive.  It  takes  bold  of  every  vital 
organ  :  revives  every  function  ;  gives  a  sharp 
appetite  and  strong  digestion,  which  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  (juick  assimilation  of  the  food  eaten 
and  very  raiud  growth  in  solid  llesh.  It  keeps 
the  animal  free  from  diseas(‘  by  giving  it  the 
vitality  necessary  to  resist  and  throw  off 
the  cause  of  disease. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  is  (he  scientific  com¬ 
pound  for  horses,  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep,  for¬ 
mulated  by  Dr.  Hess  (M.  I).,  D.  V.  S).  Sold 
on  a  written  guarantee.  100  lbs.  for  .'it.o.OO — 
except  in  Canada  and  on  Pacific  Slope — ■ 
smaller  quantifies  at  a  slight  advance:  fed  in 
small  dose.  For  any  disease  or  condition  for 
which  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  is  not  recom¬ 
mended,  the  little  yellow  card  in  every  pack¬ 
age  entitles  you  to  a  lettei'  of  advice  and  spe¬ 
cial  prescription  from  Dr.  Hess. 

Dr.  Hess  has  written  a  book  on  the  diseases 
of  stock  and  poultry.  It  is  the  only  complete 
treatise  for  farmers  and  stockmen  published. 

Write  and  state  what  stock  vou  have,  and 
how  many  head  of  each :  what  stock  food 
you  have  used:  also  mention  this  paper.  Ad¬ 
dress  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Ashland,  Ohio,  and 
for  this  information  yoti  will  receive  this  valu¬ 
able  book  free,  postage  paid. 


Mrs.  E.  C.  Mallet,  61  Topsham,  Me.,  writes : 

We  have  used  Bowker's  Animal  Meal  all 
the  time  since  the  chicks  were  large  enough 
to  eat  cooked  food. 

Make  a  mixture  of  2  qts.  Bran,  2  qts.  Corn- 
meal,  2  spoonfuls  of  Animal  Meal,  2  qts.  of 
Oatmeal  or  middlings,  little  salt,  mix  with 
skim  milk  and  bake  brown,  then  break  up 
and  soak  in  milk.  Feed  the. chicks  five  times 
a  day  until  they  are  old  enough  to  gain  a 
large  part  of  their  food  on  the  range,  giv¬ 
ing  them  skim  milk  to  drink  and  plenty  of 
grit. 

We  started  with  51  hens  and  pullets,  white 
Wyandottes,  a  few  I'lymouth  Rocks,  and  a 
black  hen,  a  cross  between  White  Wyandotte 
and  Plymouth  Rock,  and  this  variety  proves 
to  be  a  hardy  fowl,  making  as  good  poultry 
as  the  I’lymoiith  Rock,  and  very  good  layers. 
We  had  one  of  these  black  pullets  hatched 
in  April  that  commenced  laying  the  first 
days  of  October,  and  has  continued  up  to 
the  present  time  (December  .’Hst)  with  very 
few  off  days.  We  hatched  about  150  chicks 
and  commenced  killing  .Inly  IHst,  selliT\g  for 
$0.25,  received  $27.77  for  what  we  sold,  kept 
about  20  pullets,  sold  $5.37  of  poultry,  besides 
what  we  used  in  the  family  ;  lost  a  few. 

We  have  got  4742  eggs,  have  sold  $70.30 
worth  of  these.  Cost  of  feed  (everything 
charged  to  them  raised  on  farm  that  was 
salable),  $35.07,  leaving  a  profit  of  $08.43. 
Poultry  eaten  and  eggs  used,  with  eggs  now 
on  hand  make  $13.75.  added  to  the  former 
amount  gives  an  average  of  $1.05  per  hen. 

We  think  the  Animal  Meal  helped  all  the 
way  along  and  shall  continue  its  use. — Adv. 


Send  for  catalogue  and  name  of 
nearest  local  agent. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

74  Cortlandt  Street,  I  Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 
NEW  YORK.  I  CUICAOO. 


FARM 
SEMRATOl 

Just  one  Tubular,  all  the 
others  are  of  the  ‘  bucket 
bowl”  type.  Plenty  of  the 
old  style,  bucket  bowls,  but 
only  one  of  the  Tubular 
style.  Others  have  tried  to 
imitate,  but  they  can’t  get 
Tubular  patents.  If  you  want  the 

Improved  Tubular  Separator 

come  to  us;  if  you  are  satisfied  with  the 
old  style  bucket  bowl,  go  to  any  of  the 
others.  Write  for  catalogue  No.  153. 

The  Sharpies  Co..  P.  M.  Sharpies. 

Chicago,  HI.  West  Cheater,  Pa, 


AMERICAN. 

That  name  stands  for  reasonable 
prices  and  clean  skimming  in 

Cream  Separators. 

.We  stand  or  fall  by  wffat  it  does.  Send  It 
out  on  trial.  Will  you  try  it  free! 
or  the  free  catalog. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  ' 
Box  1  066,    Balnbrldga,  N.  Y. 


}Only  One  Hand 

needed  to  stanchion  Cattle 
if  you  have  our 

Steel  Latch  Stanchion 

When  open  is  tocktd  r«ady  for 
cattleto  comein;  closed,  it  swings 
I  freely.  Best  dairy  cattle  tie  be- 
cause  comfortable  and  quiet; 
^  ""gives  greatest  freedom.  Made  of  selected 
"hardwood  oil  finished.  We  are  the  sole  manufac¬ 
turers.  Write  now  for  circulars  and  delivered  prices. 
TOLEDO  PLOW  CO.,  DepU  K,  TOLEDO,  OHIO, 


SENT 

u  nder  posit!  re  guaran¬ 
tee  to  refund  money 
if  not  satisfactory.  No 
bolting  food.  Perfect 
digestion.  All  tinned 
no  rust,eas!Iy  cleaned. 

KEYSTONE  CALF  FEEDER. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  leading  dairymen,  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  and  experiment  stations.  Complete  nitb  extra  nipple, 
$iM,  express  prepaid.  Book  free.  Agents  wanted. 

M.  T.  PHILLIPS.  Box  18.  Pomeroy.  Pa. 


DITTO’S 


TRIPLE 
GEARED 
Ball  Bearing 

FEED  GRINDER. 

Sold  on  trial.  We  ask  no 
money  in  advance.  Try 
on  your  own  farm,  if  not  of 
largest  capacity,  easiest 
running  and  most  durable, 
don’t  keep  it.  Circulars  free. 
0.  M.  DITTO,  B0XS6,  JOLIET,  ILL. 


EXCEL  GRINDING  MILLS. 

The  Mill  that  excela  them  all.  Beet 
for  the  farmer.  Griiide  6  to  25  bUHhel8 
per  hour  of  ear  corn  or  grain  of  any 
kind,  lKii)»^Hhel(,  etc.)  with  from  1  to  8 
horne-power.  Jhikert  bent  feed  and  Kood 
meal.  Purnlshea  with  or  without 
cruHher.  We  have  larger  mlllH  for 
every  piirpo.-e.  W rite  for  Catalogue  E 
We  pay  the  freight. 

Excel  Manufacturing  Co., 
116  Liberty  Street,  New  York 
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HUMOROUS 


j'licre  was  a  man  In  our  town 
And  he  was  wondrous  wise; 
lie  said,  “I  have  a  clever  scheme 
To  kill  off  all  the  flies— 

I  put  some  lard  on  my  bald  head, 

A  fly  lights  there  lo  rest; 

He  slips  and  breaks  an  ankle— then 
I've  got  the  little  pest; 

You  see  the  fly  is  helpless  quite- 
He  cannot  walk  or  run, 

And  so  I  brain  him  with  an  ax 
Or  shoot  him  with  a  gun.” 

—Boston  Post. 

Anxious  Mother;  “Willie,  dear,  do 
you  ever  have  any  troub’e  tvith  the  other 
little  boys  at  school?”  Willie:  “Naw!  I 
lick  one  of  ’em  every  once  in  a  while,  but 
that  ain’t  the  least  bit  o’  trouble.” — Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune. 

“Georgik,  did  you  know  that  I  was 
going  to  marry  your  sister?”  “Well;  I 
heard  her  say  so,  but  she’s  had  that  idea 
about  so  many  other  fellers  that  I  didn’t 
feel  sure  about  it  till  you  told  me.” — 
Brooklyn  Life. 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Rider  and  Ericsson  Het-Air  Pumps,  bntlf  yon  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowere  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard ,  no  pump  in  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20.000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-flvo  years,  which  is  proof 
that  wo  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 


35  W.-irmn  St .  N  KW  York. 
239  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 


Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


692  Craig  St.,  Montreal.  P  Q. 
Tenlento-Rey  71,  Havana,  Ccba. 
22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  n  s.  V/. 


40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

40  N  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


MAJESTIC  FEED  SHELLER. 

This  labor-saving  machine  meets  the  imperative  demands  of 
large  farmers,  feed  stores,  millsand  elevator  men.  Itisfurnished 
either  mounted  or  unmounted  with  wagon  box  elevator 
or  double  sacking  elevator  as  illustrated.  Its  capacity  is 

75  to  1 00  Bushels  An  Hour. 

The  mounted  sheller  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  carrying  on 
a  profitable  neighborhood  business  in  custom  shelling  It  will  not 
choke,  is  perfect  working  in  sacking  and  feeding  attachments. 
Built  for  long,  efficient  service  and  fully  guaranteed.  We  make  20 
styles  of  shellers,  both  hand  and  power.  Ask  for  free  catalogue. 
KEYSTONE  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  1547  N.  Beaver  St.,  York,  Pa. 


Brown:  “What  does  your  friend  do 
for  a  living?”  Black:  “He  follows  the 
medical  profession.”  Brown:  “Oh!  I 
wasn’t  aware  that  he  was  a  doctor.” 
Black;  “Pie  i'sn’t.  He's  an  undertaker.” 
— Pearson’s  Weekly. 

“Did  you  hear  about  the  game  worked 
on  Harker  in  the  skyscraper  this  morn¬ 
ing?  Some  sleek  chap  walked  in  and  told 
Harker  if  he’d  give  him  an  umbrella 
he’d  go  up  to  the  roof  and  come  down 
holding  on  to  the  handle.”  '‘Did  he?” 
“Yes;  he  came  down  in  the  elevator,  and 
I  guess  he’s  holding  on  to  the  handle 
yet.” — Philadelphia  Record. 

“It  must  be  awful,”  said  the  plain  citi¬ 
zen,  “lo  be  comiielled  by  the  exigencies 
pf  your  position  to  keep  silent  when  you 
feel  that  you  should  denounce  the 
wrongs  of  the  political  system.”  “Yes,” 
replied  the  chronic  office-holder,  “but  it 
isn’t  half  so  awful  as  being  compelled  to 
talk  about  the  things  one  would  rather 
not  have  mentioned.” — Chicago  Daily 
News. 

The  West  Baltimore  Street  man  was 
indignant.  He  was  fairly  fuming  with 
rage.  “What’s  the  matter?”  asked  his 
friend.  “Matter!  iMatler  enough!  That 
man  Biggums  toid  me  I  was  a  cheat,  a 
liar,  and  a  horsethief!  That’s  what’s 
Ifie  matter.”  “Oh,  well,”  said  his  friend, 
consoVingly,  “you  mustn’t  believe  every¬ 
thing  you  hear,  old  chap.” — Baltimore 
News. 

“The  trouble  with  the  average  Ameri¬ 
can,”  remarked  the  placid  philosopher, 
“is  that  he  doesn’t  stop  work  long 
enough  to  digest  his  food.  Ide  doesn’t 
appreciate  the  importance  of  the  alimen¬ 
tary  canal.”  “My  friend,”  replied  Sen¬ 
ator  Sorghum,  as  he  hastily  signed  an¬ 
other  letter,  “there’s  no  use  in  trying  to 
ring  in  any  new  ones.  It’ll  be  either 
Panama  or  Nicaragua,  or  none  at  all.” — 
Washington  Star. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AlWHOI^ESAIiE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Bams,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  Ii  use  61  yoars.  Olficially  Endorsed  by  the 
Oranye.  Low  prices  wi'.l  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INQERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A  beautiful,  imported 

66-Piece  China 
Tea  Set 

FREE 

with  an  order  for  20  lbs.  of 
New  Crop,  60c.  Tea,  or  20  lbs. 
Baking  Powder,  45c.  a  lb., or 
an  assorted  order  Teas  and 
B.  P.,  or  60  lbs.  Bomosa  Coffee, 
33c.  a  lb. 

COUPONS,  which  cau  be 
exchanged  for  many  Mag¬ 
nificent  Premiums,  given 
with  every  2.5c.  worth  of 
Tea,  Coffee,  Baking  Powder, 
Spices  and  Extracts. 

Bend  tod&7  for  our  Premium 
Ltat,  prices  and  direoUouB. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co. 
Box290,3I-33'YeseySt.,K.Y. 


Portable  Saw  Mills 

with  Eiielxos  and  Bollcra  Complete. 

Made  in  seven  sizes,  friction  feed,  cable 
lightning  gig,  patent  cliain  set  works  and 
improved  dogs.  AJAX  CENTER 
CRANK  ENGINES  are  constructed 
with  especial  reference  to  tlio  peculiar 
work  required  of  them.  This  com¬ 
bination  of  engine  and  mill 
makes  the  best  sawmill 
outllt  on  earth. 

A.  B.Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd. 

York,  Pa. 


LAMBERT 


THE  HOOSIER  BOY 

is  a  little  h  p.  gasoline  engine  with  pumping  attachment  that 
assures  a  constant  water  supply.  9he  cost  lor  gas  or  gasoline  is 
the  merest  trifle.  It's  so  simple  and  safe  t.nybo<iy  cun  run  it  Is 
always  ready,  always  dependable  Quick  In  action  ai.d  easily 
started  through  our  Superior  Electric  Spark  Igniter  Pumping 
devices  may  be  detached  and  it  becomes 

THE  ALL-PURPOSE  POWER. 

Suited  to  grinding,  sawing,  elevating,  churning,  and  sllllkefarm 
duties.  We  make  all  sizes  of  Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines  trom  this 
size  up  to  70  h  p.  in  Stationary  Engines,  and  from  2  to  15  h  p  in 
Portable.  Over  6.000  now  in  use  The  result  of  13  years  experi¬ 
ence  at  gas  engine  building  Ask  for  catalogue  and  prices 


&  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO.,  ANDERSON,  INDIANA, 


The  Hero 
Feed  Grinder 


is  the  best  which  money  can  buy 
for  any  kind  of  power  from  2 
to  4  or  S-horse  power,  because 
it  grinds  rapidly,  making  splen¬ 
did  feed,  table  meal  or  graham 
flour,  has  AMPLE  CAPAC- 
I TY  for  4  or  S-horse  power  if 
properly  speeded,  and  WILL 
NOTCHOKE  DOWN  THE 
LIGHTEST  POWER.  We  make  26  sizes  and 
styles,  all  of  equal  merit  but  varying  capacity,  for 
all  kinds  of  power  and  for  all  kinds  of  grinding. 
Send  for  free  catalogue  of  Grinders,  Cutters, 
Huskers,  Shellers, Wood  Saws,  Horse  Powers, 
Wind  Mills,  Farm  Trucks,  Seeders,  etc. 

Appleton Mfg.  Co.  27  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  Ill- 


Quaker  City 

Grinding  Mills 

Jcnish  and  grind  ear  corn,  mixing  in  as 
f  wanted  ail  small  grains,  and  do  it  fast¬ 
er  and  easier  than  any  other.  Ball 
bearings  make  light  running  Make 
an  excellent  table  meal  Time  given 
to  prove  t.hese  things.  If  you  are  not 
satisfied  return  and  we  pay  charges. 

57tb  Annual  Catalog  free.  WdcellFBSAQ^lg&iollneengixiefaDd  otberpowerf. 

Tee  I.  W.  SIFQUD  Go., 

BLIZZARD  AND  HORSE  ICE  CALKS. 

Sharpen  your  own  horse.  No  waiting  at  the  smith’s. 
Liberal  prices  to  agents.  8.  W.  Kent,Cazenovia,N.Y. 


A  Sheller  ^ 
Thai  Shells^ 

clean  and  lasts  long. 

It’s  one  of  many  pat¬ 
terns  (you  probablj- 
recognizeit)of  famous 

FREEMAN  h 

Corn  Shellers.  ^ 

"  Our  little  book  shows  and  describes 
them  all.  Writeforit.  Windmills,  Feed 
^  Cutters,  Wood  Saws,  etc.,  shipped 
^  straight  from  factory.  Ask  for  catalog  102  j. 

pA  S.  Freeman  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co., 

Racine,  Wisconsin. 


MAPLE  SUGAR  MAKERS 


Blay 

Another  Day 

Another  Sugar  season  is  ad¬ 
vancing,  If  you  wish  to  make 
one- fourth  more  Syrup  or 
Sugar  of  a  better 
quality  without  in¬ 
jury  to  your  trees, 
order  the  Grimm 
Spout,  Now  One  million  are 
now  ready  They  won  t  last 
}ong  Samples  free  Also  my 
system  for  tapping.  G.  H.  GBIAIM,  Kutland,  V t. 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  W est  Water  St.,  Syracuse, N.  Y . 


The  Agricultural  Drain  Tile 


made  by  JOHN  H.  JACKSON, 
ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  are  the  vkkv 


Qugh  equipment  and  superior 

the  earlieBt,  easiest  worked  and  J  .  .  , 

_ Chimnej'  Tops,  Red  r.nd  Fire  Brick,  Oven  Tile  and  Bupplv  Mortar  Colors, 

Cement,  Plaster,  Lime,  etc.  Write  for  what  you  want.  76  Third  Ave. 


FLORIDA 


is  brought  within  easy  reach  of  all 
points  East  by  the  superior  train 
service  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 


[T^Tic> 

[iNE 


Fort  Myers,  on  the  Caloosahatchee  River,  situated 
below  the  frost  line  in  the  heart  of  the  tropics, 
will  he  reached  by  the  rails  of  this  system  by 
December  1.5.  This  is  the  coming  Orange,  Citrus 
fruit  and  truck  producing  section  of  the  countrjL 
Go  and  see.  Fast  through  train  service  leaving 
New  Y'ork  daily  at  9.25  A.  M.  and  P.  M.,  over 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  A.  C.  L. 


For  Rates,  Maps  and  other  information  write  to 

GEO.  B.  ECKER,  Agent  Passenger  Department, 

1161  Broadway,  New  York. 


Small  Potatoes 

result  from  a  lack  of 

Potash 

in  the  soil.  Potash  pro¬ 
duces  size  and  quality. 


We  have 
V  ai  u  a  b 1 e 
books  which 
explain  more 
fully  the  fer¬ 
tilizing  value 
of  Potash. 

We  will 
send  them 
free  to  any 
farmer  who 
writes  for 
them. 


GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 


93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


ICE  CUTTING 


must  he  done  quickly  and  cheaply  to  be  proEtable. 
Dairymen,  hotels,  butchers,  farmers  and  others  need 

^  ^  "“.r-VlCE PLOWS. 

Low  ^  Strong,  keen  and  fast 

Prices.  ^  M— _ _ — cutters.  Have  Patent 

X  w-cv  w  w ^  Clearing  Teeth.  3 
^ ^  sizes-~cut  7^,  9  A  10!^ 


^ deep.  RogularorAd- 
~^*^Juatable  Swing  Culde  on 


Illustrated 
Catalogue 
FREE. 

and  dinch*  Will  more  than  save  their  cost  on  first  crop 
put  up.  We  make  Ice  Tools  off  every  description. 
AMES  PLOW  CO.|  64  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass* 


The  BUCKLEY  Adjustable  ice  Plow. 


Don’t  Cut 
any  Ice  until 
you  get 
Our  Price, 


Cuts  any 
size  cake, 
from  18  to 
3U  in. ;  runs 
easy;  will  last  a  life¬ 
time;  will  do  as  much 
work  as  any  150  Flow 
made  Wesell,toin- 
troduce.  at  about  one- 
third  of  that 
SPECIAE  BAR¬ 
GAIN  SALE  OF 
AGRICULTURAL 


TOOLS  until  January  1.  Send  for  catalogue. 


ROSS  BROS.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


ICE  PLOWS 


815.00.  Also  Ice  Tools. 
Write  for  Discounts. 

H.  PRAY,  No.  Clove,  N.  Y. 


T.h.T.  the  b«Bt  and  chMip«Bt  Iron, 

DCOdUSv  stnl,  lumbor  and  (h.  chnp.it  l.bor,  ve  can  | 
anddomak.th.battSawMillionearth.  4h.  p.  (Kacut.)  Cut. 2,000 
ft.  a  dav.  All  six...  Planar,.  Sblnsla  Mill,  and  Edgar,  with  our  Pat* 
ant  VariabloFrioilonPaed;  PortablaOrindlagMllla,  Watar  Wbeall, 
latb  Mill.,  ato.  OuieaUlogibow,  alL  Sandforlt.  EowaatfralgbU. 
D.  Loach  Mill  Ml,.  Co.,  Box  000,  All.nia,  Co.  | 
114  LIboliY  St..  Wow  Yorfc, 
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FARMERS'  ELEl/ATORS  IN  THE  WEST. 

How  a  Nebraska  Outfit  Is  Managed. 

Have  the  farmers  in  your  vicinity  been  able  to  do 
anything  practical  in  the  way  of  handling  their  own 
grain?  Yes,  at  only  a  few  points  in  this  State.  In  the 
Fall  of  1 .91  the  local  elevators  were  paying  25  cents 
per  bushel  for  corn,  while  other  large  buyers  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  other  places  offered  us  33  cents  on  track. 
We  thought  it  was  time  to  do  something,  so  we 
formed  a  company  and  sold  stock  at  $10  per  share;  10 
shares  was  the  limit  sold  to  any  member.  We  sold 
about  $3,000  worth  of  stock,  and  put  up  a  small  ele¬ 
vator  which  has  served  us  well,  capacity  about  7,000 
bushels.  This  elevator  would  handle  all  the  grain  at 
this  great  corn¬ 
growing  point  if 
the  railroad 
would  furnish 
the  cars  when 
needed.  We  buy 
grain  of  outild- 
ers  as  well  M 
m  e  m  b  e  rs,  and 
have  handled 
more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the 
grain  at  this 
point.  Our  com¬ 
pany  has  worked 
on  very  small 
margins,  as  we 
had  strong  com- 
p  e  t  i  t  i  on,  with 
many  threats  to 
run  us  out  of 
b  u  s  i  ness.  The 
loyalty  of  o  u » 
members  to  sell 
to  us  for  what 
the  market 
would  afford  has 
saved  us.  Many 
outsiders  have 
helped  us;  sorry 
to  say  that  an 
occasional  mem¬ 
ber  would  he 
small  enough  to 
sell  to  our  oppo¬ 
nents  for  an  ad- 
V  a  n  c  e  of  oae- 
fourth  cent  per 
bushel.  Some 
years  our  com¬ 
pany  has  made 
money;  some 
years  we  have 
come  out  behind. 

Two  things  have 
hurt  us;  buying 
on  a  falling  market,  and  then  failing  to  get  cars  to 
deliver  grain  already  sold.  We  feel  that  we  are  not 
on  equal  terms  with  the  big  grain  companies  who 
have  lots  of  elevators,  neither  in  cars  nor  rates,  al¬ 
though  such  an  accusation  is  quite  vehemently  denied 
by  those  who  claim  to  be  in  authority.  For  success 
one  of  the  important  things  is  to  have  the  right  man¬ 
ager  to  handle  the  business.  We  got  the  third  one  be¬ 
fore  we  got  the  right  man.  Our  manager  being  well- 
known  had  the  confidence  of  the  people  to  start  with, 
being  one  of  those  calm  souls  whom  you  cannot  ruffle. 
We  have  no  secrets;  everything  is  open,  everybody  is 
welcome  to  see  what  we  are  doing  and  how  we  are 
handling  our  business. 

We  pay  our  manager  $60  per  month  if  the  Income 
will  allow  it.  If  the  income  is  less  then  he  takes 


whatever  it  is.  If  the  income  is  greater  than  $60  i)er 
month  the  manager  and  the  company  divide  equally 
all  the  extra  above  that.  Our  manager,  furnishes  llu' 
capital  to  do  the  business.  I  do  not  suppose  that  any 
other  elevator  company  does  business  as  we  do.  After 
some  ups  and  down  we  just  drifted  into  this  method. 
Our  manager  has  added  a  side  issue;  he  is  selling  im¬ 
plements  and  coal.  His  work  in  the  elevator  is  a  hug'! 
advertisement  to  his  implement  business,  and  he  sells 
an  immense  amount  of  goods.  We  have  never  de¬ 
clared  but  one  dividend  and  that  was  to  pay  delin¬ 
quent  taxes.  We  have  a  little  company  money  ahead. 
Altogether  we  call  the  thing  a  success.  We  believe  we 
get  what  the  market  affords.  Our  merchants  have 
some  of  the  stock;  they  think  a  good  competitive  mar¬ 


ket  helps  their  trade.  This  is  a  little  railroad  town 
on  the  Burlington  &  Missouri  Railroad  in  southeast¬ 
ern  Nebraska,  48  miles  north  of  the  Kansas  line  and 
30  miles  west  of  the  Missouri  River. 

Farmers’  elevator  companies  have  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  get  sites.  We  had;  they  told  us  there  were 
already  enough  elevators.  Some  elevator  companies 
have  built  on  their  own  sites  just  outside  the  right  of 
way;  then  the  trouble  was  to  get  a  side  track  laid  to 
their  elevators.  There  is  always  a  fuss,  and  some¬ 
times  a  lawsuit.  We  have  a  statute  governing  sites, 
but  it  is  a  lame  statute,  intended  to  be  lame.  The 
statute  was  written  by  the  railroad  lobby  at  the  same 
time  this  law  was  introduced  in  the  Legislature.  There 
was  a  meritorious  bill  In  the  Senate  which  covered 
the  ground,  but  that  was  a  Populist  bill.  ‘  Oh  no,” 


the  railroads  said,  ‘‘we  won’t  have  that,”  and  they 
didn’t.  The  railroads  choose  the  high  officials  of  this 
State,  and  then  these  poor  farmers  who  have  trouble 
to  get  elevator  sites  go  and  vote  for  the  railroad’s 
choice.  You  may  call  this  politics,  but  it  is  true,  nev¬ 
ertheless.  All  farmers’  elevator  companies  expect  to 
have  trouble  to  get  sites.  We  believe  the  railroads 
play  into  the  hands  of  the  big  grain  companies. 

Otoe  Co.,  Neb.  _  wm.  young. 

WHY  I  AM  A  FARMER. 

We  read  of  the  many  farmers  who  leave  the  farm 
and  go  to  tbe  city.  Various  reasons  are  given.  Many 
say  that  farmers  are  not  paid  well  enough  for  their 
work.  We  are  well  satisfied  with  the  prices  received 

for  the  past  few 
years,  during 
which  time  most 
of  this  m  i  g  r  a- 
tion  to  the  city 
has  taken  place. 
I  well  remember 
the  time  when 
I  wanted  to  go 
to  the  city,  one 
reason  was  in 
not  being  s  u  p- 
plied  with  the 
proper  r  e  a  ding 
matter.  I  n  o  w 
have  two  dozen 
papers  and  mag¬ 
azines  coming  to 
the  mail  box, 
and  rarely  a  day 
passes  but  some 
reading  m  at  ter 
is  waiting  till 
the  chores  are 
done.  I  have 
taught  school — 
taugnt  for  nine 
years — at  $1.40 
per  day;  carpen¬ 
ter  work  at  $2. 
and  then  at 
from  $3  to  $4  per 
day,  being  from 
home  10  hours 
or  more  part  of 
the  year.  The 
present  y  e  a  r  I 
stayed  by  the 
by  the  farm  and 
the  farm  stayed 
by  me  and  the 
family  to  the 
amount  of 
$  9  5  3.7  3,  and 
three  weeks  till 
the  year  is  up. 
We  have  50  acres  in  the  home  farm  and  30  acres  three 
miles  from  home,  made  up  as  follows;  10  acres  wild- 
duck  pasture,  16  acres  woodland,  18  acres  permanent 
pasture,  three  acres  orchard,  lawn,  etc.,  33  acres  plow 
land.  This  Income  may  not  seem  large  but  there  was 
little  paid  out  for  hired  help;  most  of  it  for  digging 
ditch,  only  $8  for  actual  farm  work,  the  writer  with 
his  wife  and  children  doing  the  work.  The  oldest,  a 
girl  of  nine  and  a  boy  of  six,  planted  the  onion  sets 
and  did  all  of  the  weeding  necessary  in  the  whole 
garden,  a  generous-sized  one.  We  have  not  put  in  as 
many  hours  on  an  average  for  the  year  as  the  city 
man.  We  have  had  no  fears  of  running  out  of  work. 

I  contend  that  the  $3  a  day  for  the  family  has  brought 
us  more  health  and  comfort,  with  a  few  luxuries,  than 
the  $2  a  day  I  could  command  in  the  city. 
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The  residence  we  live  in  would  cost  from  $15  to  $20 
per  month  in  the  city.  Our  water  and  fuel  are  free. 
We  have  our  buggies  and  sleighs  to  ride  in;  don’t 
have  to  ask  the  boss  to  get  off  and  lose  our  job  if  not 
back  till  such  a  day  at  seven  o’clock.  We  have  horses 
to  go  with  and  feed  in  the  barn  for  them,  and  the 
cows  that  furnish  us  with  real  cream  for  our  straw¬ 
berries  or  oatmeal.  The  pork  is  in  the  barrel  and  beef 
is  coming  as  soon  as  fat  enough;  meanwhile  the  hens 
are  giving  two  dozen  eggs  a  day.  Then  there  are  lots 
of  potatoes  and  the  nicest  apples  down  cellar,  to¬ 
gether  with  about  200  cans  of  our  own  grown  fruit. 

I  am  no  one’s  boss  and  no  one  bosses  me.  The  city 
man  wants  our  eggs,  we  make  the  price,  he  pays  it, 
glad  to  get  the  eggs.  The  same  with  our  honey — they 
are  sure  it  is  real  honey.  Our  potatoes  and  dressed 
poultry  go  at  good  figures,  and  could  sell  more  if  we 
had  more  time  to  raise  more.  Get  a  reputation  for 
honesty,  good  measure  and  good  articles  and  you  will 
have  more  to  do  in  making  the  price  than  the  other 
fellow.  Raise  the  products  that  give  you  the  most 
profit.  Raise  things  to  eat  that  the  people  want,  and 
that  every  farmer  can’t  supply.  Dressed  chickens  at 
16  cents  and  ready  sale  is  better  than  hogs  at  eight 
cents  or  beef  at  six  cents.  Can’t  all  raise  chickens, 
eggs  and  bees;  all  the  better.  Some  can  raise  50-cent 
potatoes  or  GO-cent  corn. 

Work  too  hard — or  wife  work  too  hard?  Perhaps 
so,  but  those  who  work  hard  seem  to  get  more  out  of 
life  than  those  who  idle  their  time  away,  and  do  not 
grumble  so  much  either.  The  years  seem  short  to 
those  who  are  doing  something.  Wife  and  children 
have  been  away  a  week  at  a  time  on  two  occasions 
this  year,  once  in  July  and  the  present  week.  The 
whole  family  has  been  away  on  several  other  oc¬ 
casions.  A  brother-in-law  moved  to  town  a  year  ago 
and  has  not  had  a  day  off  since  last  Christmas,  week 
day  or  Sunday,  until  last  Friday,  when  an  accident 
laid  him  up  for  some  time,  with  expenses  running  on 
just  the  same.  We  expect  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of 
the  farm,  and  let  the  other  fellow  do  the  drudgery 
and  monotonous  work  of  the  city.  w.  ii.  m. 

Pennsylvania.  _ _ 

COW  PEAS  IN  THE  CORN  BELT. 

Last  Summer  'fiiE  R.  N.-Y.  suggested  that  cow  pe-as 
be  tried  on  the  great  Brookmont  Farm  at  Odebolt,  la. 
There  are  over  7,000  acres  on  this  great  farm.  We 
suggested  drilling  cow  peas  after  harvesting  wheat  or 
oats— to  be  plowed  under  for  another  crop  of  grain. 
Prof.  H.  M.  Cottrell  makes  this  report  of  the  experi¬ 
ment; 

“We  purchased  10  bushels  each  of  New  Era  and  Mt. 
Olive  cow  peas,  and  planted  them  after  wheat.  This 
season  has  been  excessively  cold  and  wet;  not  a  single 
warm  day  in  August,  and  heavy  cold  rains  every 
week.  The  cow  peas  made  a  weak  growth  of  six  to 
eight  inches,  and  were  entirely  killed  by  frost  Sep¬ 
tember  16.  The  season  was  so  unfavorable  that  we 
considered  it  useless  to  test  Crimson  clover.  This  test 
does  not  dim  our  confidence  in  cow  peas  at  all.  We 
shall  probably  not  have  another  such  a  season  in  25 
years.  I  am  sure  that  you  are  right  on  the  cow-pea 
question,  and  hope  that  you  will  keep  pushing  it.  We 
shall  have  to  be  able  to  secure  acclimated  seed  before 
cow  peas  will  come  into  general  use  in  the  West.  This 
is  the  only  drawback  now  that  I  can  see  to  their  rapid 
introduction  in  the  corn  belt.” 


HOW  TO  MANAGE  A  BEE  TREE. 

I  desire  information  in  regard  to  taking  up  a  bee  tree, 
and  to  save  the  bees.  I  want  to  take  a  part  of  the  tree 
and  set  it  up  in  my  yard.  What  time  of  the  year  would 
be  best?  Would  it  be  best  to  cut  it  now  and  put  it  in  the 
cellar  till  Spring,  or  cut  it  in  the  Spring,  and  in  what 
way  could  I  feed  the  bees?  a.  k. 

Bedford,  N.  Y. 

Borrow  or  rent  a  pair  of  climbers  from  some  tele¬ 
phone  man  and  with  these  go  after  the  bees,  equipped 
in  addition  with  a  hatchet,  saw,  clothesline  and  bee- 
smoker,  having  the  same  all  fastened  in  a  belt.  On 
arrival  at  the  spot  put  on  the  climbers  and  climb  the 
tree.  If  it  is  a  large  one  use  a  barrel  hoop  or  bent 
wire  to  reach  around  to  hitch  your  way  up  as  you 
lift  yourself  with  the  climbers.  If  the  bees  are  in  a 
limb  which  can  be  cut  off,  hitch  the  rope  to  it  and 
tie  over  one  above;  cut  the  limb  with  the  bees  off, 
let  it  down  carefully  and  haul  it  away.  When  you 
commence  working,  sawing  or  chopping,  blow  smoke 
into  the  entrance,  A  few  blows  on  the  side  of  the 
limb  with  a  hammer  after  the  bees  have  been  smoked 
will  demoralize  them  to  such  an  extent  that  they  will 
not  offer  to  attack.  If  the  bees  are  located  in  the  body 
of  the  tree  the  only  way  to  get  them  is  to  cut  down  the 
whole  tree.  Usually  permission  of  the  owmer  of  the 
land  on  which  the  tree  is  located  can  be  secured. 

Bee  trees  should  not  be  cut  during  cold  weather,  but 
any  time  in  the  Spring,  Summer  or  Fall  when  the 
bees  can  fly  will  answer.  The  best  time  is  in  the  Fall. 
Yoi;  can  cut  ift  mid-Winter  but  you  will  have  to  se¬ 


lect  some  warm  day,  warm  enough  for  the  bees  to 
fly,  before  attempting  a  job  of  this  kind,  as  they  would 
fly  out  and  chill  to  death.  I  would  advise  leaving  the 
bees  where  they  are  and  cut  the  tree  next  Spring.  If 
you  succeed  in  cutting  it  down  in  the  Winter  on 
some  warm  day  you  can  put  the  log  with  the  bees  in 
the  cellar  and  transfer  next  Spring.  The  cellar  must 
be  dark,  or  the  bees  will  fly  out  and  die.  For  a  food 
give  bees  in  cold  weather  rock  candy.  In  warm 
weather  give  them  a  syrup  of  granulated  sugar  and 
water,  equal  parts.  It  can  be  mixed  when  cold  if 
stirred  well.  e.  r.  root. 


TRUE  MULCHING  OF  THE  ORCHARD. 

Mulching  as  I  understand  it  implies  covering  the 
soil  with  a  medium,  as  leaves,  hay,  straw  or  corn¬ 
stalks.  Many  different  things  are  available  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country,  and  all  will  add  to  the 
soil  in  greater  or  less  degree  the  three  most  essential 
elements  present  in  complete  fertilizers,  also  humus, 
but  most  important  of  all  this  real  mulch  conserves 
all  moisture  that  falls,  and  prevents  most  of  the  evap¬ 
oration,  not  taking  up  a  large  proportion  of  it  in 
growing  the  cover  crop  which  necessarily  occurs  in 
the  method  that  has  been  so  fully  elaborated.  Fur¬ 
ther  this  drain  of  the  soil  moisture  is  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  from  being  the  most  rapid  in  the  driest  and  hot¬ 
test  of  our  seasons  here  in  the  West,  and  when  the 
trees  most  need  it,  and  in  greatest  abundance,  to  per¬ 
fect  the  crop  supposed  to  be  in  evidence  in  the  intelli¬ 
gently  managed  orchard.  I  have  no  criticism  to  make 
regarding  the  methods  so  successfully  followed  by  Mr. 
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Hitchings  and  Mr.  Vergon,  and  their  achievements 
would  surely  satisfy  all  fair-minded  people  that  they 
are  pursuing  the  right  course  for  them.  Still,  I  can 
but  feel  that  the  conditions  they  have  are  different 
from  those  in  my  locality,  nevertheless  it  is  my  con¬ 
viction  that  mulching  pure  and  simple,  not  growing 
the  mulch  in  the  orchard,  but  using  six  to  eight  loads 
a  year  of  straw,  swale  hay  or  an  equivalent  of  other 
available  material,  would  bring  success  to  the  or- 
chardist  in  the  West  to  parallel  that  of  the  horticul¬ 
turists  above  mentioned. 

No  doubt  the  proposition  to  bring  the  mulch  from 
outside  sources  will  be  met  at  once  by  the  objection 
that  it  is  expensive,  and  I  assent  to  same,  but  do  not 
think  the  mulching  should  be  begun  until  the  orchard 
is  beginning  to  bear,  giving  good  cultivation  up  to 
that  time,  which  is  also  expensive;  further,  The  R. 
N.-Y.  and  many  of  its  correspondents  will  not  need 
to  have  the  suggestion  made  that  the  material  brought 
from  outside  generally  contains  a  large  percentage  of 
its  first  cost  of  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potash,  not 
to  speak  of  the  bacterial  action  set  up  by  the  humic 
forces  set  in  motion.  Of  the  very  beneficent  results 
attending  the  liberal  use  of  mulch  on  all  fruit  trees, 
and  I  may  say  all  fruits,  especially  in  this  semi-arii 
climate,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak;  it  is  so  very 
evident  to  all  interested  observers,  but  “line  upon 
line”  seems  to  be  necessary  to  most  of  us,  and  I  some¬ 
times  hark  back  to  the  very  readable  articles  of 
Woodbridge  Strong  and  others  in  past  volumes  to 
strengthen  my  resolutions  and  renew  my  energies.  If 
The  R,  N.-Y.  columns  are  not  closed  on  the  subject, 
may  we  not  hope  to  hear  from  others  on  real  orcharfl 
mulching  as  above  Indicated?  c.  b.  p, 

Albany,  111. 


THE  VINE  BLACKBERRY  IN  ILLINOIS. 

I  must  differ  from  Mr.  Van  Deman  in  some  particu¬ 
lars  in  his  answer  about  the  Oregon  so-called  Ever¬ 
green  blackberry,  but  more  properly  Vine  blackberry. 
I  have  had  it  for  eight  years  and  got  the  start  from 
Wm.  Irwin,  of  Indiana,  who  said  he  was  the  first  to 
bring  it  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  he  got  his 
start  from  a  man  in  Oregon  to  whom  a  sailor  pre¬ 
sented  a  couple  of  plants  10  or  12  years  before,  having 
brought  them  from  what  was  then  known  as  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands.  As  to  its  value  in  Illinois  I  will  say  it 
is  in  some  respects  valuable  for  family  use  if  properly 
cared  for,  given  plenty  of  water,  the  young  vines  kept 
well  cut  back  during  the  Summer  and  protected  by 
laying  down  and  slightly  covered  during  Winter.  The 
good  points  are  that  it  never  suckers  but  remains  for 
years  where  planted;  the  fruit  remaining  a  longer 
time  in  season  than  any  other.  In  size  the  fruit  will 
compare  favorably  with  Snyder  with  less  core,  sweeter 
and  not  so  watery  as  any  other  blackberry.  That  is 
why  it  stands  up  so  well  when  shipped  from  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast  to  Chicago,  and  for  this  reason  also  it 
makes  fine  pies,  with  no  trouble  from  running  out 
of  juice  as  with  other  berries.  The  vine  here  is  not 
“evergreen,”  the  bearing  canes  dying  each  year,  as 
other  blackberries.  I  repeat  that  properly  cared  for, 
training  to  trellis,  leaving  vines  not  longer  than  15 
feet,  and  keeping  young  vines  cut  back  during  first 
Summer  so  as  to  make  them  stocky,  and  allowing  four 
or  five  vines  to  a  hill,  so  as  to  be  easily  laid  down  for 
Winter  protection,  and  plenty  of  water  in  dry  seasons 
a  family  with  little  room  in  back  yard  or  garden  and 
little  labor  may  be  sure  of  plenty  of  first-quality 
blackberries,  fresh  every  day  or  two  for  a  month. 

Edgar  Co.,  111.  iiavid  emkrick. 


WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  RASPBERRIES. 

I  have  an  acre  planted  to  raspberries,  red  varieties,  Co¬ 
lumbian,  Miller  and  Cuthbert  and  Cumberland  blackcap. 
These  were  one  and  two-year-old  plants  when  set  Spring 
of  1903,  and  owing  to  unfavorable  circumstances  were  not 
manured  till  July,  and  accordingly  have  not  made  the 
growth  they  might  have  done.  Twenty  loads  of  horse 
manure  per  acre  were  applied.  Each  piant  has  shown  up 
one  good  healthy  shoot.  How  shall  I  handle  this  acre 
next  year,  try  to  crop  it,  cut  all  off  to  the  ground  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  or  leave  this  year’s  growth  and  nip  off  blossoms? 
Is  nitrate  of  soda  alone  good  when  wood  only  is 
needed  as  “frame”  for  the  next  year’s  crop?  What 
amount  per  plant  should  be  given  at  an  application,  and 
how  often? 

British  Columbia. 

Picking  off  raspbei’ry  blooms  would  be  tedious  and 
unprofitable  work.  Better  let  the  plants  develop  in 
the  natural  way  ripening  all  the  berries,  and  cut  out 
the  old  canes  as  soon  as  fruit  is  off.  Stable  manure 
at  the  rate  of  12  or  more  tons  to  the  acre  is  the  most 
practical  fertilizer  for  raspberries.  It  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  Spring,  lightly  plowed  in  and  cultivation  kept 
up  until  July,  when  it  is  a  good  plan  to  seed  between 
the  rows  with  Crimson  clover,  to  be  turned  under 
early  the  following  Spring.  Wood  ashes  at  the  rate 
of  half  a  ton  to  the  acre  are  very  beneficial,  furnish¬ 
ing  both  lime  and  potash.  Nitrate  of  soda  alone  has 
not  been  found  profitable.  If  chemicals  are  to  be  re¬ 
lied  on  a  good  formula  would  be  for  each  acre  100 
pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  300  pounds  dissolved  South 
Carolina  rock  or  bone  and  100  pounds  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash.  As  raspberries  are  usually  set  about  3x6  feet,  or 
2,400  to  the  acre,  this  would  work  out  at  a  little  more 
than  three  ounces  of  the  mixture  to  each  plant.  The 
application  is  best  made  just  as  they  start  into 
growth. 

WHEN  AND  HOW  TO  SPREAD  MANURE. 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  discussion  in  a  recent 
number  upon  the  best  methods  of  handling  farm  ma¬ 
nures.  Without  doubt,  the  best  way  to  handle  it,  pro¬ 
vided  one  can  do  so,  is  to  haul  it  to  the  field  each  day 
and  distribute  it  at  once.  Practically  there  are  but 
few  farms  where  this  can  be  carried  out.  Their  work 
presses  at  times,  and  consequently  it  is  found  more 
convenient  to  let  the  manure  accumulate  for  a  time 
and  then  haul  it  out.  We  have  a  manure  spreader 
which  handles  about  40  bushels,  and  for  some  time 
we  have  been  trying  to  determine  how  we  could  use 
this  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  so  small  that  it  is 
not  economical  for  us  to  haul  the  manure  from  our 
storage  shed  to  the  fields  on  the  manure  spreader.  We 
have  finally  decided  upon  the  following  plan  as  best 
adapted  to  our  New  England  conditions.  The  manure 
is  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  storage  shed  for  about 
one  month,  then  with  our  farm  carts,  which  handle 
about  2,800  pounds  of  manure  per  load,  the  manure  is 
hauled  to  the  field  and  dumped  in  large  piles.  By 
means  of  the  dump  carts  no  labor  is  required  what¬ 
ever  in  unloading.  We  have  the  manure  spreader  at 
work  in  the  field  hauling  the  manure  from  the  large 
pile  made  in  the  field,  and  distributing  it  upon  the 
land.  We  find  this  a  better  plan  than  to  spread  the 
manure  directly  from  the  carts  by  hand,  and  also  bet¬ 
ter  than  leaving  the  manure  in  small  piles  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  by  hand.  We  find  it  requires  less  labor  to 
pitch  the  manure  a  second  time  into  the  manure 
spreader  than  to  pitch  the  manure  in  spreading  it  by 
hand.  With  the  spreader  we  can  do  a  more  even  job 
pf  distributing  than  in  any  other  way.  L,  A,  clintoNj 
(Connecticut  Experiment  Station,. 
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DR.  WILEY’S  EXPERIENCE  WITH  MUCK. 

I  have  just  read  with  much  interest  the  article  on 
page  817,  on  a  Pennsylvania  celery  farm.  The  sound 
doctrine  which  this  article  contains  should  commend 
it  to  every  practical  farmer.  The  facts  which  you 
state  recall  my  experiments  with  Florida  muck  more 
than  10  years  ago,  but  there  were  some  additional 
points  brought  out  in  my  experimental  work  which 
may  be  useful  in  connection  with  what  you  said  in 
the  article  referred  to  above.  I  published  in  Agricul¬ 
tural  Science,  1893,  Vol.  7,  a  description  of  these  soils 
together  with  their  analyses.  On  page  119  it  is  shown 
that  there  is  only  a  mere  trace  of  phosphoric  acid  in 
the  soils,  while  the  amount  of  potash  is  in  most  in¬ 
stances  extremely  low.  These  data  fully  confirm  what 
you  say  in  regard  to  the  muck  soil  where  celery  is 
grown.  Lime  is  very  deficient  in  these  soils.  I  say 
on  page  118  “the  almost  total  absence  of  lime  is  a 
marked  characteristic  of  all  the  samples.”  1  brought 
some  of  these  soils  to  Washington  and  made  careful 
experiments  with  them  in  pots.  You  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  to  know  that  when  finely  ground  phosphate 
rock  is  used  in  these  soils  the  effect  is  about  the  same 
as  with  dissolved  rock,  showing  that  the  expense  of 
preparing  the  phosphate  by  using  sulphuric  acid  is 
not  always  necessary  when  soils  of  this  kind  are  to 
be  considered.  This  is  an  item  of  considerable  in¬ 
terest  to  the  farmer,  since  the  finely-ground  rock  may 
be  had  at  a  much  less  price  per  ton  than  the  acidu¬ 
lated  article.  Muck  soils  in  their  natural  state  are 
sually  very  acid,  and  this  prevents  the  growth  of 
litrifying  organisms.  This  acidity  can  be  corrected 
by  thorough  drainage  and  the  application  of  lime.  In 
rder  that  these  soils  may  be  well  supplied  with  the 
nitrifying  organisms  a  little  soil  from  a  rich 
arden  or  other  fertilized  soil  can  be  sprinkled 
iver  them,  and  thus  the  nitrifying  element  is 
jdded  The  soils  have  plenty  of  nitrogen  if  it 
:an  be  made  available,  but  it  is  in  a  form  which 
tecomes  nitrified  very  slowly.  The  best  thing 
ve  found  for  getting  these  soils  into  suitable 
hape  to  produce  crops  was  thorough  drainage, 
orrecting  the  acidity,  seeding  with  nitrifying 
organisms  and  a  liberal  application  of  potash, 
irae  and  phosphoric  acid.  Very  little  nitrogen 
ivill  be  needed  as  a  rule  at  least  for  several 
ears  in  addition  to  that  in  the  soil  itself. 

ir.  W.  WILEY. 

Chief  Chemist  Dep’t  of  Agriculture, 


HOW  TO  PLANT  CELERY. 

How  the  Work  is  Done  on  a  Large  Scale, 

Will  Mr.  Xiles,  of  the  celery  farm  in  Pennsyl- 
aniu,  tell  us  how  the  little  plants  are  set  out? 

There  are  two  ways.  First,  the  ground  is 
lioroughly  fitted  by  using  the  disk  harrotv,  cut 
ip  fine,  then  fertilizer  is  sown  broadcast,  and 
worked  in  either  with  harrow  or  spring-tooth 
harrow,  set  to  run  six  inches  deep.  Then  the 
' :)il  is  firmed,  either  by  using  land  roller  or 
x  veler  made  out  of  plank,  and  marked  into  rows 
y  stretching  a  rope  one-half  inch  in  diameter 
md  running  a  light  hand  roller  along  over  it.  We 
also  mark  distance  apart  for  plants  to  be  set  by  small 
rosspieces  nailed  on  roller,  or  by  running  another 
)ver  after,  called  marker,  which  takes  more  time, 
ifter  ground  has  been  marked  either  with  rope  or  by 
:sing  corn  marker  pulled  by  horse,  plants  are  set  out 
.1  mark.  The  plants  are  taken  out  of  beds,  sorted 
nd  placed  in  eight-quart  pans,  all  even  and  straight, 
vith  a  little  water  or  mud  on  the  roots  to  keep  them 
resh,  about  800  to  1,000  good  plants  to  a  well  filled 
an.  The  setter  rests  his  knees  across  the  marked 
ine,  with  pan  of  plants  in  front  of  him.  He  takes  out 
everal,  throws  them  ahead  of  him  along  the  line  to 
if'parate  them,  and  with  the  two  first  fingers  of  his 
fight  hand  makes  a  hole  on  the  mark  inches  deep, 
?icks  up  plant  with  left  hand — holding  stalks  together 
iust  above  the  heart — places  in  hole,  presses  the  roots 
down  straight  into  hole  and  back  against  earth  with 
5rst  two  fingers  of  right  hand,  and  then,  pressing 
earth  against  roots  from  in  front  with  same  fingers, 
making  three  movements  with  right  hand  to  set  a 
plant.  It  is  important  to  hold  plant  together  with 
left  hand,  so  the  dirt  will  not  cover  the  heart  after  it 
is  set,  and  so  firmly  is  the  root  pressed  by  the  second 
aad  third  movement  of  the  right  fingers — first  into 
the  soil,  then  the'  soil  against  the  root,  that  the  plant 
should  not  come  out  when  taken  hold  of  without 
breaking  off.  Some  use  a  wood  or  iron  dibble  instead 
of  fingers  the  same  way;  saves  sore  fingers,  but  our 
boys  prefer  to  use  fingers,  as  they  have  less  to  bother 
with.  As  each  plant  is  set  the  setter  moves  forward 
by  pushing  with  ball  of  foot.  The  knees  leave  a 
slight  depression  on  each  side  of  line  of  plants,  three 
inches  from  it,  and  appear  as  though  plants  were  set 
oa  a  slight  ridge, 


When  ground  is  too  dry,  water  is  poured  along  the 
line  of  rope  with  sprinkling  can  with  top  off,  and 
ground  is  soaked  so  the  plants  get  well  rooted  before 
it  dries  out.  Plants  properly  set  and  watered  in  will 
hardly  show  any  wilting,  even  in  hot  sun,  and  the 
first  night’s  dew  will  make  them  fresh  and  bright  next 
day.  When  plants  are  set  too  deep,  hearts  covered 
with  soil,  they  hang  back  and  grow  crooked,  and 
never  make  any  vigorous  growth  until  uncovered,  or 
push  through  late  and  spoil  the  evenness  of  the  piece. 
Infinite  care  in  each  detail  is  the  price  of  success. 

Pennsylvania.  a.vrox  r.  niles. 

BRIEF  FERTILIZER  TALKS, 

Lime  and  Hen  Manure. 

Do  you  consider  it  advisable  to  use  air-slaked  lime  un¬ 
der  the  roosts  for  poultry  droppings?  Is  the  lime  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  droppings  to  be  used  as  fertilizer? 

Mooresville,  Mo.  e.  e.  u. 

Never  use  lime  under  the  roosts.  It  brings  about  a 
chemical  change  which  permits  the  ammonia  to  pass 
off  as  a  gas.  This  is  just  what  you  do  not  want  to  do. 
Wood  ashes  have  much  the  same  effect,  because  they 
contain  lime.  Plaster  is  sulphate  of  lime,  and  this 
form  holds  the  ammonia  instead  of  driving  it  away. 

Kainif  for  Crass  Lands. 

Is  there  any  virtue  in  kainit?  I  bought  one-half  ton  this 
Fall  and  sowed  it  on  .some  new-seeded  ground.  Can  you 
raise  good  crops  of  grass  or  grain  by  sowing  it  broad¬ 
cast?  It  is  only  ?12  per  ton,  which  makes  it  cheap  com- 
I)ared  with  other  fcrtilizcr.s.  t.  f.  k. 

Carmel,  N.  Y. 

A  man  might  just  as  well  ask  whether  there  is  any 
virtue  in  fresh  air.  Three  things  are  needed  to  support 
life — air,  water  and  food.  A  sick  man  may  be  carried 
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See  Riwalisms,  Page  866. 

out  into  the  air  and  revive,  but  that  would  not  prove 
that  all  he  needs  to  sustain  life  is  air.  He  must  have 
all  three,  and  unless  we  know  that  only  one  is  lacking 
we  should  give  him  all.  The  same  is  true  of  plants. 
They  must  have  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
in  order  to  grow  and  thrive.  Unless  we  are  sure  that 
only  one  element  is  needed  in  the  soil  we  would  better 
supply  all  three.  Now  kainit  supplies  potash,  but  con¬ 
tains  neither  nitrogen  nor  phosphoric  acid.  If  you 
use  it  on  soil  which  contains  plenty  of  these  two  ele¬ 
ments  the  kainit  will  give  fair  crops  just  as  long  as 
the  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  remain,  and  no 
longer.  You  will  easily  see  that  it  cannot  be  com¬ 
pared  with  other  fertilizers  which  contain  all  three 
elements.  We  doubt  if  it  pays  to  buy  kainit  even  to 
supply  potash.  It  contains  12i/^  per  cent  of  potash,  or 
250  pounds  to  the  ton.  At  $12  this  means  a  little  less 
than  five  cents  a  pound.  Muriate  of  potash  contains 
50  per  cent  of  potash,  or  1,000  pounds  of  potash  which 
at  $40  means  four  cents  a  pound  and  you  save  the  cost 
of  freight  and  handling  on  a  large  amount  of  waste 
matter.  We  must  get  over  this  notion  that  one  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  cheaper  than  another  because  it  costs  less 
per  ton.  As  a  rule,  the  higher  priced  goods  are  cheaper 
because  they  contain  most  plant  food  to  the  ton. 

Chemicals  With  Stable  Manure. 

Will  land  plaster  or  acid  phosphate  applied  to  stable 
manure  prevent  the  ammonia  from  escaping  if  put  in  a 
large  heap  in  the  field,  and  in  what  proportion  should  it 
be  used  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results?  G.  j.  k. 

Greensboro,  Md. 

Yes,  to  a  large  extent.  The  acid  phosphate  is  better 
than  the  land  plaster  for  this  purpose,  and  it  also  adds 
phosphoric  acid,  which  the  manure  lacks,  Kainit  is 
also  good  tor  this  purpose—prohahly  bettor  evep  th?in 


the  acid  phosphate,  and  it  adds  potash.  If  you  could 
add  100  pounds  each  of  kainit  and  acid  phosphate  to 
each  load  of  good  manure  you  would  save  most  of  the 
ammonia  and  greatly  improve  the  quality  of  the  ma¬ 
nure.  Of  course,  these  chemicals  must  be  scattered 
all  through  the  pile  as  it  is  made.  It  will  not  answer 
to  put  the  chemicals  on  top  of  the  large  heap.  The 
heap  must  not  be  dried  out.  Better  leave  the  top  a 
little  dish-shaped,  so  as  to  let  the  water  soak  down 
through  the  heap. 

How  to  Mix  Chemicals. 

Will  you  tell  me  how  much  of  each,  fine  ground  bone, 
dried  blood  and  sulphate  of  potash  I  have  to  use  to  make 
a  fertilizer  that  contains  14  pounds  of  phosphate,  21 
pounds  of  nitrogen  and  28  pounds  of  potash?  Also,  how 
much  of  each  must  I  use  of  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of 
potash  and  concentrated  acid  phosphate  to  get  14  pounds 
of  phosphate,  21  pounds  of  nitrogen  and  28  pounds  of  pot- 

?  F  r*  g 

Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

We  must  first  see  what  these  various  chemicals  con¬ 
tain: 

Pounds  in  100. 

Nitrogen.  Phos.  acid.  Potash. 

Ground  bone  .  25 

Dried  blood  .  lo  2 

Sulphate  potash  .  ..  50 

Nitrate  of  soda  .  16 

Acid  phosphate  . .  ie 

We  do  not  know  just  how  much  phosphoric  acid  the 
“concentrated”  phosphate  contains.  In  the  first  mix¬ 
ture  you  will  need  to  use  56  pounds  of  sulphate  in  or¬ 
der  to  obtain  28  pounds  cf  potash.  If  you  use  190 
pounds  blood  you  will  have  19  pounds  of  nitrogen  and 
four  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  50  pounds  of  bon& 
will  give  about  two  pounds  of  nitrogen  and  12^  of 
phosphoric  acid.  We  are  figuring  on  average  analyses 
of  these  chemicals — you  may  be  able  to  buy  blood 
with  12  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  Regarding  the 
second  proposition  you  will  need  as  before  56 
pounds  of  sulphate  to  supply  the  potash,  135  of 
nitrate  to  supply  the  nitrogen  and  about  90 
pounds  of  a  16  per  cent  phosphate  to  supply  the 
phosphoric  acid. 

T.  V.  MUNSON  ON  ROOT  PRUNING. 

My  experience  in  preparing  trees  for  plant¬ 
ing  agrees  well  with  yours.  There  is,  however, 
quite  a  difference  between  different  species  and 
varieties.  Generally,  I  find  that  the  slower  any 
variety  is  to  callus  and  start  roots  the  more 
of  the  original  root  should  be  left  in  transplant¬ 
ing.  According  to  this  law  the  plum,  and  espe¬ 
cially  persimmon  and  the  nut  trees,  should  not 
be  so  closely  root-pruned  as  apple,  peach,  pear, 
quince  and  all  trees,  vines  and  shrubs  that  grow 
readily  from  cuttings.  But  these  slow  rooters, 
as  a  rule,  are  more  fleshy  and  proportionately 
heavier  in  root  than  the  easy  rooters,  and  this 
furnishes  the  top  with  a  supply  of  moisture  and 
food  to  sustain  the  top  until  root  growth  is  set 
up  afresh  after  transplanting.  Nature  gives  us 
many  a  hint  along  these  lines.  The  willow 
often  throws  down  small  branches  (broken  by 
wind  or  otherwise),  which  falling  on  moist  soil, 
soon  root  and  become  trees.  Nut  and  persim¬ 
mon  trees  never  do  this.  A  willow  or  elm  post 
cut  and  driven  into  the  soil  butt  downward  in  Winter 
will  almost  surely  grow  the  next  Spring  and  quickly 
become  a  tree,  but  posts  from  nut  trees,  persimmons, 
most  oaks,  plums,  apricots,  cherries,  will  not  do  this 
and  these  are  the  very  trees  that  require  proportion¬ 
ally  more  root  to  be  successfully  transplanted. 

A  good  knowledge  of  physiological  botany  is  re¬ 
quired  by  the  nurseryman,  horticulturist  and  land¬ 
scape  gardener,  who  have  to  handle  many  species  of 
plants  in  order  to  succeed  well  with  all.  I  have  often 
grown  fine  trees  of  peach,  apple,  pear  (Kieffer  and  Le 
Conte),  plum  (Marianna),  maple,  sycamore,  elm,  Ca- 
talpa,  etc.,  from  cuttings,  and  all  these  do  better  to 
be  close  root-pruned,  in  transplanting,  and  should  al¬ 
ways  be  correspondingly  top-pruned.  But  no  tree  in 
transplanting  should  be  so  closely  root-pruned  that 
it  is  like  a  smooth  stick  stuck  in  the  ground,  for  then 
it  may  be  blown  about  before  the  young  roots  can  well 
anchor  it,  and  lean  over  or  perish.  Then  again,  the 
roots  should  be  pruned  less  closely  in  a  very  dry  cli¬ 
mate,  and  the  tops  more  closely. 

There  is  no  question  that  great  advantage  is  given 
by  having  the  land  deeply  and  thoroughly  loosened 
prior  to  planting,  and  hence  the  whole  orchard  land 
should  be  thoroughly  subsoiled,  or  if  in  yards  and 
streets,  where  general  subsoiling  cannot  be  done, 
broad,  deep  beds,  “holes,”  should  be  prepared,  and  so 
arranged  that  the  rain  will  remain  and  penetrate  the 
soil.  T.  V.  MUNSON. 

Texas. 

The  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  evolves  the  strange 
proposition  that  while  the  man  who  buys  a  vote  is  guilty 
the  man  who  sells  it  is  not. 

HYirt  a  wise  man's  feelings  and  after  the  smart  is 
over  his  first  thought  will  be  that  perhaps  the  criticism 
is  a  Just  on^s  Jf  fie  poppludes  that  Jt  )8  ha  will  try  to 
make  )t  rl^ht,  /  / 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  askl.tg  a  que.stion. 
please  see  whether  it  is  rot  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few’ 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  quo.sdons  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.]  


QUESTIONS  ABOUT  ROSES. 

A.,  Murquctle,  Mich.— I  have  lately  become 
Interested  in  roses,  and  set  out  a  bed  of 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  this  Fall,  put  a  fence 
around  them  and  filled  in  with  leaves.  Our 
Winters  are  very  severe.  Will  this  be  a 
sufficient  protection?  Can  you  tell  mo  (he 
best  Hybrid  Perpetuals  for  this  climate? 
Would  any  of  the  Hybrid  Teas  winter  hero 
even  w’ith  protection?  ^^ill  the  Clothilde 
Soupert  live  here?  Can  you  (ell  me  where 
I  can  get  the  June  rose,  Centifolia  or  Cab¬ 
bage? 

Ajrs.— The  hardiest  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
seem  to  be  Anne  de  Diesbach,  very  large, 
carmine;  Baron  de  Bonstett/n,  da.rk  red, 
Baroness  Rothebild,  light  pink;  Caroline 
de  Sansal,  flesh  color;  Chas.  Margottin, 
deep  red;  Earl  of  Dufferin,  bright  crim¬ 
son;  Francois  Levet,  cherry  red;  Gen. 
Jacqueminot,  brilliant  crimson;  Mabel 
Morrison,  white;  Mrae.  Gabriel  Luizet, 
shell  pink;  Margaret  Dickson,  white; 
Marshall  P.  Wilder,  bright  carmine; 
Paul  Neyron,  very  large,  silvery  pink; 
Ulrich  Brunner,  bright  cherry.  Many  of 
the  Hybrid  Teas  are  quite  resistant  to 
cold.  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  cream 
w'hite;  Mme.  Caroline  Testout,  clear 
pink,  and  Meteor,  deep  crimson,  repre¬ 
sent  the  class  very  "well  and  possibly 
could  be  wintered  over  in  your  climate 
with  good  protection.  Clothilde  Soupert 
is  likely  to  kill  closer  to  the  soil  than  the 
Hybrid  Teas  above  mentioned  under 
similar  conditions,  but  it  usually  starts 
vigorously  from  the  roots,  and  is  very 
soon  in  bloom.  The  adaptability  of  va¬ 
rieties  for  your  climate  can  only  be  de¬ 
termined  by  actual  test.  We  do  not  find 
Rosa  centifolia  in  the  typical  form  of¬ 
fered  in  any  catalogue  at  hand.  The 
Moss  rose.  Gracilis,  represents  it  very 
well  with  the  addition  of  the  attractive 
mossy  fringe  on  the  buds.  Modern  Moss 
roses  have  been  developed  from  the  old 
R.  centifolia.  In  severe  climates  earth 
makes  the  best  protection  for  tender 
roses.  It  should  be  mounded  a  foot 
or  18  inches  high  about  the  plants  before 
freezing  weather.  The  exposed  twigs 
above  may  winterkill  but  the  portions 
covered  will  endure  intense  cold.  Ever¬ 
green  boughs  come  next  in  efllciency,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  leaves  and  litter  that  may  not 
be  packed  by  snow  or  rains.  We  cannot 
regard  your  roses  as  entirely  secure,  but 
with  the  protection  of  the  fence  as  a 
windbreak  they  may  come  through  all 
right.  _ 

The  Winter  Damson. 

A.  L.  0.,  Butler,  Ky.— Is  the  Winter  Dam¬ 
son  a  good  plum?  What  time  does  it  ripen? 

Atts. — There  is  a  plum  by  the  name  of 
“Winter  Damson,”  but  it  is  rarely 
grown,  and  little  is  known  of  its  be¬ 
havior.  It  is  rarely  offered  by  the  nur¬ 
series  for  sale,  if  at  all.  The  special 
merit  of  this  plum  is  its  very  late  ripen¬ 
ing  in  the  Fall,  which  enables  it  to  be 
kept  into  the  early  Winter.  By  cold 
storage  it  might  be  kept  all  Winter. 
There  are  other  late  varieties  of  good 
quality,  but  may  not  be  properly  called 
Winter  varieties.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Persimmons  for  Pennsylvania. 

W.  G.  B„  North  East,  Pa.— What  do  you 
think  of  the  culture  of  the  persimmon  in 
this  country,  which  Is  near  Lake  Erie? 
How  far  north  will  the  native  and  Japan 
kinds  succeed? 

Ans. — Our  native  American  persim¬ 
mon  is  hardy  as  far  north  as  the  shores 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  in  some  cases 
farther,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  will 
really  pay  for  the  attempt  to  grow  it  so 
far  north,  except  for  the  pleasure  of 
having  a  tree  or  two  as  an  experiment. 
The  trees  may  be  obtained  from  some  of 
the  nurseries  at  very  reasonable  rates, 
or  they  can  be  grown  from  seeds,  which 
sprout  and  grow  very  readily.  Almost 


anyone  in  the  Southern  States  can  send 
them  to  those  interested  in  persimmon 
culture.  There  are  some  excellent  kinds, 
some  of  which  have  been  named  and  are 
being  propagated  by  grafting.  Early 
Golden  is  one  of  these.  The  Japanese 
species,  which  is  a  success  south  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  is  too  tender  to  endure  the  Win¬ 
ters  north  of  that  State,  and  some  will 
not  succeed  there.  We  may  yet  get  hy¬ 
brids  between  the  two  species — our  na¬ 
tive  one  and  this  foreigner — which  will 
probably  bear  large  and  excellent  friflt, 
and  be  hardy  in  tree  over  a  large  part 
of  the  country.  n.  e.  v.  d. 

Curing  Mole  Skins. 

S.  J.  P.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.— Can  you  give 
me  any  information  concerning  how  to 
cure  ground  moleskins,  so  I  can  have  a 
collar  made  from  them?  I  have  six  fine 
skins  cured  by  tacking  on  a  board  and 
rubbing  in  salt  and  pepper,  but  the  skin 
is  stiff,  and  it  may  crack  when  made  up. 
I  wish  to  cure  them  as  we  catch  them  one 
by  one. 

Ans. — The  tanning  process  is  done  by 
chemicals  and  different  manufacturers 
have  some  special  secret  by  which  they 
cure  their  skins.  If  S.  J.  P.  will  follow 
the  following  old-fashioned  method  the 
mole  skins  will  be  usable:  Clean  skins 
from  all  fatty  or  meaty  substance,  have 
skin  well  dried,  flesh  side  out.  Make  a 
strong  brine-like  solution  of  alum  and 
water.  Apply  on  flesh  side  of  skin  and 
place  skin  in  sun,  if  possible,  or  some 
warm  place.  Apply  three  times  in  about 
one  week.  When  dry  the  last  time  apply 
powdered  alum,  dry  and  put  so  as  to 
cover  the  flesh  side  well  and  let  lie  for 
three  days.  One  side  at  a  time  can  only 
be  done,  all  times  being  careful  not  to 
touch  the  fur.  This  method  is  old- 
fashioned  and  simple,  yet  I  think  very 
easy  and  sufficient  for  the  moleskin. 

li.  B. 

Humus  for  Oregon  Orchards. 

A.  R.  J.,  Albany,  Ore.— We  are  in  a  fine 
fruit  country,  as  you  know,  but  our  soil 
is  becoming  poor  In  humus,  where  it  has 
long  been  cultivated.  What  we  need  to 
know  is  what  we  can  do  the  cheapest  to 
restore  a  sufficient  supply  of  humus  in  our 
orchard  soils? 

Ans. — As  the  clovers  and  vetches  flour¬ 
ish  in  the  Willamette  Valley  they  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  the  proper  crops  to 
grow  in  the  orchards  to  get  something 
to  work  into  the  soil  that  will  make  a 
rich  humus  when  rotted.  Perhaps  the 
vetch  which  is  grown  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  to  some  extent,  and  is 
usually  called  Winter  vetch,  is  the  best 
of  all  the  crops,  so  far  well  tested,  to 
use  there  for  this  purpose.  I  saw  it  do¬ 
ing  well  in  several  places  in  both  those 
States  two  years  ago,  when  I  was  look¬ 
ing  over  the  fruit  farms  there.  It  is 
sown  in  the  late  Summer  and  allowed  to 
grow  and  cover  the  ground  until  the 
next  Spring,  when  it  is  plowed  or  disk- 
"ed  under.  It  will  grow  nearly  all  Win¬ 
ter  in  the  mild  climate  of  the  Pacifle 
coast  valleys,  and  not  only  add  humus 
to  the  soil  when  worked  into  it,  but  it 
gathers  nitrogen  from  the  air,  which  is 
so  much  clear  gain.  h.  b.  v.  d. 

Steam  or  Water  for  Heating. 

R.  A.  L„  Washington,  D.  O.— My  house  la 
on  the  highest  and  bleakest  point  of  my 
farm,  and  I  wish  to  heat  it  with  water  or 
steam.  Which  means  shall  T  take?  A 
brother’s  experience  with  burst  pipe  in  a 
blizzard  in  the  city  inclines  me  adversely 
to  water,  for  in  the  country  plumbers  can¬ 
not  be  secured  in  such  exigency,  but  may 
not  steam  have  equally  vexatious  acci¬ 
dents  and  sound  objections? 

Ans. — Opinions  as  to  the  comparative 
merit  of  steam  or  hot-water  heating  for 
dwellings  differ  greatly.  The  water  sys¬ 
tem,  using  larger  pipes  and  radiators,  is 
most  expensive  to  install,  the  difference 
being  20  to  30  per  cent  more  than  steam, 
but  it  is  more  economical  to  operate,  is 
entirely  noiseless  and  from  the  larger 
heating  surface,  furnishes  a  more  agree¬ 
able  quality  of  heat,  especially  in  mild 
weather.  A  steam  system  adapts  itself 
better  to  an  irregxilar  circulation,  and 
the  boiler  requires  less  attention,  as  the 
dampers  are  usually  self-regulating,  be¬ 
ing  controlled  by  steam  pre.ssure,  which 


is  not  available  in  the  water  system. 
Steam  radiators  and  pipes  are  even  more 
likely  to  get  out  of  order  than  those 
used  for  water  on  account  of  greater 
strains.  If  fitted  wdth  first-class  valves, 
allowing  a  slight  circulation  at  all  times 
a  water  radiator  should  never  freeze 
even  if  turned  off  hard  in  the  coldest 
weather,  provided  there  is  sufficient  fire, 
and  the  general  water  circulation  Is  not 
blocked.  The  installation  of  either  sys¬ 
tem  should  only  be  entrusted  to  expert 
workmen  or  responsible  contractors. 

Seaweed  for  Mulching  Strawberries, 

Reader  (No  Address).— Will  sea  weed  an- 
.sw'er  for  mulching  straw’berries? 

Ans. — It  has  been  used  to  some  extent 
here  in  the  past.  The  chief  difficulty  is 
that  if  the  season  chances  to  be  wet 
while  the  berries  are  growing,  the  sea¬ 
weed  mulch  seems  to  favor  rotting  of 
the  fruit.  If  the  finer  kinds,  such  as 
the  Irish  moss,  are  used  it  may  pack  so 
closely  as  to  smother  out  some  plants 
during  Winter,  but  if  ribbon-weed  or 
eel-grass  m'ake  up  the  bulk  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  there  will  be  little  trouble  from 
this  cause.  [Prof.]  itrbd  w.  oaud. 

Rhode  Island. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS 

C  FROM  ASIA  MINOR. 

Every  kinds  of  seeds  are  sent  from  this  country  to 
any  part  of  the  world  In  Postal  Union.  Sample 
ounce  packages  are  sent  through  registered  mall  on 
receipt  of  20  cents  In  American  stamps.  Postage 
prepaid.  For  postal  card  answer  Inclose  two  cents, 
for  letter  answer  inclose  live  cents.  Seedsmen  are 
Invited  to  communicate.  Address  for  particulars 
ir,  CAKAIVXANIAN,  Amassla,  Turkey. 


Potatoes— Bliss,  Bovee,  Carman,  Cobbler,  Harvest, 
Ohio,  Bose,  Six  Weeks.  C.  W.  Ford,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 
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Agricultural  Implements,  and  Poultry  Supplies 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

YOUNG  &  HALSTEAD,  2  and  i  Grand  St.,  Troy,  N.  T. 


PC  AIM  nc  \A/CT  JERSEY  SEED- 

UlII  L  Ul  itlI)  ling  strawhekky. 

“  The  best  one  on  your  farm  to-day”;  statement  by 
Fred.  Tuezner,  of  Bed  Bank,  N.J.,  June,  1903.  Ournew 
catalogue  Free.  Kevltt  Plant  Farm,  Athenla,  N.  J. 
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TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 
^  Earje^ery.  OTHERS  FAIL 

Fruit  Book  Free.  Result  of  78  years’  experience 


100,000  Apple,  200,000  Peacli, 

»03V1.  SOUR  CHERRY.  Low  Prices.  Catalogne. 


WOODVIEWNUUSEBIES,  B.  2,  Mt.  Holly  Sprlngs.Pa 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

WELL  GROWN,  HEALTHY  AND  TRUE 
TO  NAME.  Many  New  and  Rare  Plants. 
Largest  Stock  in  the  South. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

P.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO.  (INC.) 

Frultland  Nurseries,  Augusta,  Ga. 
Established  In  1856.  Over  400  acres  In  Nurseries. 


EDUCATED  TREES 

BRED  FOR  BEARING 

TRUE  TO  NAME  because  all  our  Buds 
are  cut  from  our  own  ‘  Fruit  Belt” 
Bearing  Trees.  Illustrated  Catalog  free. 

WEST  Michigan  Nurseries, 

Box  64,  BENTON  HARBOR,  MICH. 


4,000,000  PEACH  TREES 

TENNESSEE  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES, 
WINCHESTER,  TENN. 

Exclusive  Growers  of  Peach  Trees 

June  Ends  a  Specialty. 

No  agents  travel,  but  sell  direct  to  planters  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Absolutely  free  from  diseases  and  true 
to  name.  Write  us  for  catalogue  and  prices  before 
placing  orders  elsewhere.  Lar;;est  Peach  nursery  m 
the  world.  Address  „ 

J.  C.  HALE,  Prop.,  Winchester,  Tenn. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee 8th  page. 


THE  TREE  OF  LIFE  -N 

is  one  budded  upon  a  branched  root  seedling,  nods  J 
taken  from  bearing  trees,  grown  upon  the  famous  I 
Michigan  fruit  land,  dug  by  our  root  protecting 
tree  digger  and  handled  in  our  mammoth  storage 
cellars.  Small  fruits  and  everything  In  nursery 
and  greenhouse  lines  true  to  name  at  wholesale 
prices,  tjr  We  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

Catalogue  FREE.  Write  today. 

CENTRAL  MICtilQAN  NURSERY,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

ifidiigan’uMammothXurgmHet 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 

Many  of  our  leading  horticulturists 
appear  to  have  formed  the  opinion  that 
Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  Ohio,  grow  the 
finest  Fruit  Trees  that  can  be  found. 
Hundreds  of  them  write  like  the  fol- 
lovdng: 

Henry  Grover,  Riverside,  R.  I.,  says: 
‘T  ordered  trees  this  season  from  three 
different  nurseries,  but  those  received 
from  S.  W.  Call,  Perry,  Ohio,  were  the 
best  of  all;  Best  Trees,  with  Best  Roots 
and  Packed  the  Best.”  W.  E.  VanHorn, 
Lockwood,  Ky.,  says:  “I  think  the  Best 
Trees  that  ever  came  to  this  section, 
were  sent  me  from  Call’s  Nurseries, 
Perry,  Ohio.”  Allen  Crites,  Stoutsville, 
Ohio,  "writes:  “The  Best  lot  of  Trees 
that  I  ever  received  came  from  S.  W. 
Call,  Perry,  Ohio.”  A.  Sutton,  Farm- 
dale,  Ohio,  writes:  “The  Fruit  Trees 
that  I  received  from  S.  W.  Call,  Perry, 
Ohio,  were  the  Finest  I  ever  received.” 
Hundreds  of  others  write  the  same. 

If  you  wish  the  best,  write  Call  for 
Price  List. 


HOYT’S  TREES. 

The  man  behind  the  tree  is  the  best 
gnarantee  that  it  is  true  to  name,  healthy 
and  will  grow  into  a  strong  vigorous 
bearer.  “Hoyt”  has  stood  for  the  best 
there  is  in  tree  growing  for  more  than  .5(1 
years.  Shade  Trees,  Ornamentals,  Pruii, 
Vines  and  Plants. 

Catalogue  free.  Send  your  name 

THE  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO. 

NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 


Our  Ben  Davis 

I  Is  after  all  the  apple  of  real 
I  prollt.  We’ve  bred  up  for 
I  Planting  a  pood  many  thous- 
I  and  trees  that  are  not  ap- 
[  proached  elsewhere.  Also  York 
I  Imperial,  Greening,  Baldwin, 

I  Grimes  Golden. 

100  Varieties  of  Apples 

j  including  Bummer,  fall  and  winter.  No  finer 
trees  can  be  grown.  Our  trees 
have  a  preeminence  every- 
where.strongly  r»o  ted, smooth, 
shapely  and  bred  to  bear.  Our 
catalog  is  our  salesman.  Ask  us 
for  It.  Delivery  In  perfect  con¬ 
dition  guaranteed  all  over  the 
United  States. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES, 
Box  29,  Berlin,  Md. 


TDPPC'anff  PLANTS  at  Wholesale  Prices 
I  K  r  r  N  Apple,  Fear  and  Plum.  $8  per  100.  Cat.  free 
X  keliance  Nl’ksery,  Box  10, Geneva, N.Y 

NORTHERN 

GROWN  TREES 

BEST  climate.  BEST  soil. 

BEST  for  the  Fruit  Grower. 

BEST  for  Agent  and  Dealer. 

BEST  Catalogue.  BEST  Prices. 
My  treatment  and  Trees  make  permanent 
customers. 

Once  Tried.  Always  Wanted. 

Catalogue  Free.  Instructive  ;  Interesting, 

MARTIN  WAHL,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


A  C*  J5TARK  GRAPE  NURSERIES  are  in  the  heart  of  the  famous  Chautauqua 
1  W  Grape  Belt,  which  produces  the  finest  vines  grown  in  the  U.  8.  We  have 

*  m.  K  aw  immense  stock  of  all  leading  sorts;  quality  perfect;  prices  low  as  those  oi 
■m  rm  'm.r  m  reputable  grower.  Send  us  your  orders— one  vine  or  a  car  load.  A  com- 
\/  I  INI  r-*  plete  line  of  fruit  trees,  small  CT  ADI^^  PORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

f  1 1  N  fruits,  etc.  Price  List  free.  O  I  /VlxIV.  Dtvv/  O  Louisiana,  Ma 


I  DA  DTI  tTTT 

I  kiL  I  I  lOb.  Bred  from  Geo.  T.  Powell's  bust  bearing  trees. 

THE  TREE  BREEDERS.  ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


PEACH  TREES.’ 


Grand  lot,  grown  on  the  bank  of  lake  Erie  two  milefl 
from  any  peach  orchardH,  free  from  borers  and  ail 

_ _  other  diseases.  Large  stock  of  J^ear,  Plum,  Cherry, 

Apple*  etc*  Immense  supply  of  small  fruits,  headquarters  for 


Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  Seeds. 


40  aores  hardy  Rose*.  Including  45,0(X)  of  the  famous  Crimson  Rambler.  44  green¬ 
houses  of  Palms,  Ficus,  Ferns,  Roses,  Geraniums,  etc.  Mall  slzeMstpaid.  Direct 
deal  saves  money,  try  us.  Valuable  catalogue  free.  60th  year.  1000  acres. 
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EVERYBODY’S  GARDEN. 

Water  Cress.— Can  you  give  some  Infor¬ 
mation  about  the  culture  of  the  true  water 
cress?  I  have  a  pond  fed  by  springs  cover¬ 
ing  about  two  acres,  water  from  four  feet 
to  nothing  in  depth,  with  mud  bottom. 
Would  that  be  suitable?  Will  it  only  grow 
around  the  edges,  or  all  over  the  bottom? 
I  never  saw  it  growing,  and  know  nothing 
about  it.  Can  you  furnish  a  book  on  the 
subject?  I  live  in  the  famous  Norfolk 
trucking  section,  and  have  wondered  if  I 
could  not  make  use  of  the  pond  for  grow¬ 
ing  the  cress.  p.  i.  d.  b. 

Berkley,  Va, 

The  culture  is  not  difficult  and  some 
directions  will  be  given  further  on. 
While  running  water  is  perhaps  the  ideal 
condition  the  pond  is  all  right  and  ought 
to  prove  valuable  for  the  purpose.  The 
principal  advantage  of  the  running 
stream  is  in  gathering  the  crop,  as  it 
will  not  grow  to  much  extent  in  the  cur¬ 
rent,  and  that  is  left  clear  for  working. 
In  the  still  water  of  the  pond  it  will 
grow  all  over  the  bottom  and  continue 
growth  until  it  reaches  the  surface.  I 
know  of  no  book  that  treats  particularly 
of  the  subject,  and  hardly  think  you  will 
require  one.  Your  location  ought  to 
make  the  crop  nearly  continuous,  as  we 
gathered  it  here  until  the  ground  froze 
up,  and  with  the  New  York  market  ac¬ 
cessible,  it  ought  to  be  a  profitable  ven¬ 
ture. 

Culture  and  Management. — As  to 
culture  that  is  soon  told,  as  it  will  care 
for  itself  after  being  started.  If  there  is 
outlet  or  inlet  to  the  stream  use  that 
also,  simply  sowing  the  seed  close  to  the 
margin,  and  cover  lightly.  In  the  still 
water  you  will  have  to  encourage  its 
spread  by  sowing  the  seed  on  the  water 
or  pressing  the  slips  into  the  mud  at  the 
bottom.  Under  favorable  com!'-tions  it 
will  spread  rapidly  both  througn  self- 
seeding  and  extension  of  the  roots.  If 
sown  on  the  surface  when  the  water  is 
still  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  it  set¬ 
tling,  and  once  on  the  bottom  it  will 
readily  take  care  of  itself.  Sow  also 
along  the  edges,  but  not  far  enough 
away  to  deprive  it  of  water.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  bank  up  or  dam  slightly  to 
raise  the  water  in  the  very  shallow 
places,  especially  if  there  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  depth  to  keep  them  covered.  This 
will  be  better  determined  after  starting 
the  work.  It  must  have  water  at  all 
times,  however.  When  the  deeper  places 
are  stoeked  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
a  boat  or  raft  for  gathering,  as  wading 
would  be  injurious  to  the  plants.  The 
season  ought  to  continue  much  of  the 
year  in  that  locality,  and  when  fully  in 
bearing  it  should  be  cut  often  for  best 
quality.  It  must  be  cut,  not  broken  or 
pulled  off.  As  to  putting  up,  the  de¬ 
mand  of  your  market  must  be  the  cri¬ 
terion.  Here  only  six  or  eight  Inches  of 
the  top  is  used,  avoiding  too  much  of  the 
stems.  It  is  gathered  in  bunches,  about 
which  the  thumb  and  index  finger  will 
span  at  the  butts,  and  tied  with  ordi¬ 
nary  wrapping  twine  and  shipped  in 
bushel  baskets.  I  am  unable  to  say  what 
the  New  York  market  is,  but  here  it  is 
a  paying  crop. 

Forcing  Rhubarb.— In  Everybody’s  Gar¬ 
den,  page  773,  J.  E.  Morse  speaks  of  freez¬ 
ing  rhubarb  roots  for  forcing.  Does  this 
mean  that  they  must  be  dug  up  and  placed 
in  the  open  air  during  frost,  and  if  so  how 
Icr.g?  Will  you  also  give  a  good  plan  for 
a  forcing  cellar?  c.  t.  s. 

Burnaby  Lake,  B.  C. 

The  roots  must  be  frozen,  either  be¬ 
fore  or  after  digging,  and,  of  course,  it 
is  far  less  work  to  freeze  them  on  top 
of  the  ground  than  to  dig  them  out  of 
the  frozen  earth.  As  to  how  long  to 
leave  them  depends  upon  the  weather. 
The  clumps  should  be  taken  up  with  as 
much  soil  adhering  as  possible.  Then 
allow  them  to  freeze  solidly  through  and 
through.  Whether  a  day  or  a  month  is 
required  does  not  matter,  as  exposure 
will  not  injure  them.  As  to  plan  of 
forcing  cellar  there  are  many,  more  or 
less  elaborate,  and  expensive  or  other¬ 
wise,  as  one  desires.  They  are  con¬ 
structed  entirely  above  ground  or  exca¬ 
vated  according  to  circumstance,  bear- 
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Ing  in  mind  that  they  must  be  light  and 
frostproof.  With  present  experience, 
unless  desiring  to  build  a  permanent 
structure  answering  for  other  purposes 
also,  I  would  build  just  as  cheaply  as 
possible.  The  following  plan  combines 
cheapness  and  utility  and  of  course  may 
be  elaborated  to  suit  even  long  pocket- 
books.  Plan  for  12  feet  in  width  and 
any  desired  length.  Set  posts  two  feet 
six  inches  in  height  and  close  enough  to- 
,  gether  to  make  the  sides  firm.  Spike 
2x4  or  2x6  (any  convenient  stuff),  for 
plates  on  top  of  posts.  Set  the  ridgepole 
high  enough  for  one-fourth  or  one-third 
pitch,  and  use  poles  or  whatever  is 
available  for  rafters.  The  sides  and  ends 
can  be  of  any  lumber  that  will  nail  on, 
or  as  costly  stuff  as  desired.  Any  kind 
of  lumber  also  will  answer  for  roof,  and 
if  too  poor  to  turn  water  may  be  covered 
v/ith  tar  paper.  No  windows  whatever 
are  required,  and  the  one  door  which 
should  be  at  one  end  ought  to  be  double, 
with  air  space  between.  A  fine  (prefer¬ 
ably  at  one  end)  is  required  for  smoke 
escape.  Any  stove  will  answer  for  heat¬ 
ing,  and  if  building  is  long,  is  better 
placed  one-third  the  distance  from  door, 
letting  the  pipe  extend  clear  through  to 
rear  end.  Enclose  the  stove  with  loose 
brick,  sheet  iron  or  any  convenient 
thing  in  order  to  disperse  the  heat.  An 
alley  two  feet  in  width  extending 
through  the  shed  will  be  convenient  for 
the  work  of  filling,  etc.  It  is  very  con¬ 
venient  and  saves  much  labor  in  hand- 
dling  to  leave  the  roof  entirely  uncover¬ 
ed  until  nearly  ready  to  begin  forcing. 
In  this  way  the  roots  can  be  hauled  as 
soon  as  dug  and  placed  in  the  cellar  and 
left  until  frozen.  Exposure  to  the  ele¬ 
ments  will  do  no  harm,  and  when  frozen 
solid  the  roof  and  covering  can  be  put 
on  and  the  forcing  started  at  pleasure. 
The  structure  must  be  entirely  covered, 
and  sufficiently  to  avoid  all  danger  of 
frost  after  growth  has  once  started. 
Straw,  cornstalks  or  any  litter  that  will 
turn  the  cold  will  answer,  but  if  avail¬ 
able  stable  manure  is  best  of  all.  A 
heavy  body  of  fresh  manure  will  save 
much  fuel,  and,  in  fact,  will  furnish 
much  of  the  heat  required.  This  is 
about  the  cheapest  plan  imaginable,  and 
it  is  also  possible  to  add  as  much  expense 
as  desired.  J.  e.  morse. 

Michigan.  _ 

JAMES  E.  RICE. 

We  are  glad  to  show  our  readers  a 
good  likeness  of  “Jimmie”  Rice,  the  new 
professor  of  poultry  culture  at  the  Cor¬ 
nell  Agricultural  College.  He  has  been 
a  familiar  figure  at  farmers’  institutes, 
and  readers  of  farm  papers  will  quickly 
recognize  his  name.  Prof.  Rice,  for  so 
we  must  call  him  now,  is  a  self-made 
man  who  was  thrown  upon  his  own  re¬ 
sources  early  In  life.  He  does  not  fiy 
into  a  professorship  through  the  parlor 
window,  but  has  climbed  honestly  and 
laboriously  from  the  last  round  of  the 
cellar  stairs.  It  would  be  a  great  thing 
for  agricultural  education  if  more  pro¬ 
fessors  could  be  trained  in  the  same 
hard  school.  Prof,  Rice  knows  how  to 
keep  poultry,  and  what  is  more,  he 
knows  how  to  train  poultry  keepers.  It 
is  a  good  thing  for  Cornell  that  James 
B.  Rice  decided  to  take  charge  of  the 
poultry  department  The  writer  advised 
him  to  do  so  even  if  it  meant  a  sacrifice 
in  some  ways.  We  rejoice  to  see  that 
Cornell  College  is  growing  as  it  should, 
and  securing  such  men  as  Hunt,  Pear¬ 
son,  Fletcher,  Bonsteel  and  Rice.  The 
farmers  of  the  State  should  give  it  their 
full  support. 

“Mamma,”  said  a  youth.  “Yes,  my 
boy,”  “Didn’t  somebody  say  once  ‘The 
good  die  young’?”  “Yes,  my  boy.” 
“And  haven’t  you  told  me  that  if  I  honor 
my  father  and  mother  my  days  will  be 
long  in  the  land?”  “Y-yes,  my  boy.” 
“Kind  o’  keeps  a  feller  guessin’  what  to 
do,  don’t  it,  mamma?” — Credit  Lost. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


Good  Pills 

Ayer’s  Pills  are  good  liver 
pills.  You  know  that.  The  best 
family  laxative  you  can  buy. 
They  keep  the  bowels  regular, 
cure  CO n s tipation. 

^nt^ur  moustache  or  beard  j 

a  beautiful  browner  rich  black?  Use ) 

BUCKINGHAM’S  DYEi 

FIFTY  CT8.  Of  DRUUOI8TS  OR  R  P.  HALL  t  CO..  NASHUA,  N.  H.  j 


RUBEROin 

TRAM  mark  registered 

ROOFiNG 

STANDARD  FOR 
TWELVE  YEARS. 

LASTS  INDEFINITELY.  EASILY 
AFPLIED. 

WEATHER-PROOF. 
FIRE-RESISTING. 

Manufactured  solely  by 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO. 

Department  K. 

lOO  Wllliiam  Street,  N.  Y. 


BUZZARD  AND  HORSE  ICE  CALKS. 

Sharpen  your  own  horse.  No  waiting  at  the  smith’s. 
Liberal  prices  to  agents.  S.  \V.  Kent,CazenovIa,N.Y. 


Don’t 

Stop 

to  make  fast  the  rope. 
Use  the 

BurrSeif-locking 
Tackle  Block 

for  Butchering,  Lifting 
Bay,  Wagon  Boxes, 
Stretching  Wire,  etc 
Does  away  with  the 
labor  of  2  or  3  men. 
Guaranteed  not  to  exit 
the  rope.  Write  for 
prices.  Agents  wanted 

THE  BURB  MFG.  CO., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

And  other  Insects  can  be  Controlled  by  Using 

Good’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale 
Oil  Soap  No.  3.  ' 

It  also  prevents  Curl  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  Entomolo¬ 
gists.  This  Soap  Is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  Insecticide. 

60-lb.  Kegs, *2.50;  100-lb.  Kegs.  $4.50;  Half-Barrel, 
270  IDS.,  3)4c.  per  lb.;  Barrel.  425  lbs.,  3!4c.  Large 
quantities,  Special  Kates.  Send  for  Circulars. 

JAMES  GOOD.  939  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WATER  TANKS 


MADE  OP 


RALPH  B.  CARTER  CO.,  26  CortlaQdtSt..N.Y 


Kentucky  Farmers’  Sons 

SHOULD  KNOW 

that  their  State  A.  &  M.  College 
at  Lexington  offers  a 

Shert  Winter  Course  in  Agriculture, 

beginning  January  4,  and  lasting  nine  weeks.  The 
Practical  Side  Emphasized.  Animal  Industry, 
Farm  Crops,  Fruit  Growing, Insects*  Plant  Diseases. 
No  Entrance  Examination,  No  Tuition  Fees. 
Small  Personal  EKpeuses.  Write  for  Circular. 
Prof.  C.  W.  MATHEWS,  Deau,  Lexington,  Ky, 


MAPLE  SUGAR  MAKERS  Another  Dav 

Another  Sugar  season  is  ad¬ 
vancing,  If  you  wish  to  make 
one- fourth  more  Syrup  or 
Sugar  of  a  better 
quality  without  in¬ 
jury  to  your  trees, 
order  the  Grimm 
Spout,  Now.  One  million  are 
now  ready.  They  won’t  last 
jong.  Samples  free.  Also  my 


system  for  tapping.  G.  H.  GRIMM,  Rutland,  Vt. 


DEFENDER 

SPRAYER 

Powerful,  all  brass, 
easy  to  use.  Quick 
sellers.  Treatise  on 
Spraying  &  Catalog 
of  Spray  Pumps  free. 
Write  to-day.  Agents 
wanted. 

J.F.  GAYLORD, 
Box  78,  Catskiil,  N.  Y. 


SI  LOS 

1  904. 

Six  Kinds  of  Wood. 

y  n  \jU  to  build,  plant,  fill  and 
n  U  If  feed.  Your  post  oflice  ad¬ 
dress  calls  for  free  Illustrated  jour¬ 
nal  on  silos  andsilageand  vunuu 
many  things  you  should  Mi  U  1 1 
Kalamazoo  Tank  &  Silo  Co., 
Michigan. 


Agents  wanted  in  every  County  to  sell  tbe 

Perfected  National 
Round  Silo, 

the  only  patented  fSilo  on  the  market. 
For  particulars  write 

The  National  SUo  Si  Lumber  Co.,  LinesvUle,Pa. 


BEsf-:CHfESTNUT:.ppSTS \  ; 

co$t.  3  times  as  much  and  last'  only  half 
a$  long  as  any  kind  of  astiek  with  a  coat  of 

S,.  P.  F.  CARBOLINEUM. 

.  .  FOR  SALk  RV  - 

BRUNO  GROSCHE  &  CO.,  t08  Grunwich  St.,  New  York. 


WHILE  YOU  MAY  NOT 


FROST. 

BEST.$ 

.CHEAPEST 


be  able  to  build  fence  at  this  time  of  the  year,  you 
can  secure  our  1904  catalogue,  describing  a  fence  that 
contains  twice  the  strength  and  three  times  the  last¬ 
ing  qualities  of  the  woven  article 

THE  FK08T  WIKH  FENCE  CO-,  Cleveland,©. 


END  AND  CORNER  POSTS 

have  to  be  stronger  and  well  anchored  for  Page 
Stock  Fences.  Fewer  line  posts  are  required. 

PAGK  WOVEN  WIKE  FE.NCE  CO,,  Adrian,  Jlich. 


UNION  LOCK  Poultry 

Fencing 

has  been  fully  tested 
and  found  superior 
to  all  others. 

Has  Fine  Mesh  at 
Bottom  forSmall 
Chicks. 

This  feature  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 
fence,  and  places  It  In  a  class  by  itself. 

Every  Part  Stretches  Perfectly  ; 
does  not  sag  between  posts,  and  will  fit  uneven 
ground  without  cutting. 

UNION  LOCK  POULTRY  FENCING 
is  made  at  mills  In  Connecticut,  Illinois  and  Cali¬ 
fornia.  We  pay  freight,  and  allow  30  days  free 
trial.  Send  for  FREE  catalogue  of  Farm,  Lawn 
and  Poultry  Fencing  Do  it  to-day. 

CASE  BROS.,  COLCHESTER,  CONN. 


CHARTER 

Gasoline  Engine. 

For  Grinding,  Shelling,  Fodder  Cutting, 
Threshing,  Pumping,  Sawing,  etc. 
STATIONARIES,  PORTABLES,  SAWING 
AND  PUMPING  OUTFITS,  ETC. 
Send  for  lUnst’d  Catalog  A  TestlmonlaU. 

Staio  Youa  Powaa  Mamdma 


6IABTER  GAS  ENGINE  CO.,  Boi  26  STERUNG.  ILL. 


SPRAY 

1^^  "perfect  AGITATORS  witl 


...EMPIRE 
“KING 


I 


or  ORCHARD  MONARCH 
PERFECT  AGITATORS  with  Automatic  Brush  I 

forcte&nlssBtnklner.  No  Icwtber  or  rubber  valveB.  All  styles  of  Sprmy  | 
Pumps.  Book  free.  <*Ko  swindled  feeling  i  f  you  use  our  pumps. 
Field  Force  Pump  Co.  2  1 1 1h  St.  Elmira,  N.Y.  | 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Three  Horse  Power,  SI 00 
F*ve  Horse  Power,  1S150 

Saws  wood;  cuts  feed.  Does  all 
kinds  of  farm  work  Huns  spray 
pump  Catalogue  free. 

PALMER  BROS., 
Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


DO  YOU  SHIP  APPLES? 

If  so,  use  The  South  Side  Third  Barrel  California  Apple  Box.  Send  for  prices. 

«OUTH  SIDE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  PETERSBURG,  VA. 


and  Shredders.  Try  one  at  your  own  place ;  i£  it  does  not 
please  you  better  than  any  other  machine  you  can  buy,  we 
stand  all  expense.  Get  our  catalogue  today.  It  contains 
largest  line  made.  On  the  market  35  years. 

Wilder-Strong  Implement  Co., 

Box  29  .  Monroe, 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

The  Best  Earlv  Tomato. — Few  indi¬ 
viduals  have  as  good  opportunity  to 
compare  the  merits  of  commercial  vege¬ 
tables  as  Howard  M.  Earl,  manager  of 
Burpee’s  famous  Fordhook  Trial  Farms. 
Ho  writes  concerning  the  Earliana  to¬ 
mato,  noted  on  page  678,  as  probably  the 
most  useful  early  variety: 

I  am  much  interested  in  all  early  toma- 
toe.s,  having  made  a  carerul  s'.udy  of  them 
for  many  years,  and  having  watched 
Sparks  Earliana  tomato  in  particular  al¬ 
most  since  it  originated  in  the  h.ands  of  Mr. 
Sparks  of  southern  New  Jersey,  I  do  not 
agree  at  all  with  Mr.  Gregory  that  Nolte's 
Earliest  sitrpasses  the  Sparks  Earliana,  as 
I  consider  that  Sparks  Earliana  is  the  best 
of  all  the  extra  early  tomatoes  on  the 
market  to-day.  With  Sparks  Earliana  as 
with  any  other  variety  of  tomato  a  great 
deal  depends  on  the  stock.  When  proper 
selection  has  not  been  given  to  'he  stock 
one  cannot  expect  the  best  results.  Sparks 
Lrarliana  has  proven  now  for  many  years 
past  to  be  a  “money  winner”  for  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  south  Jersey  growers.  No 
ether  variety  of  tomato  has  touched  it  as 
an  extra  early  variety.  All  who  have  had 
any  experience  in  growing  tomatoes  know 
that  the  extra  early  tomatoes  never  pro¬ 
duce  the  smoothest  fruits.  The  smoothest 
earl.v  fruited  red  tomato  on  the  market  to¬ 
day  is  undoubtedly  Chalk’s  Early  Jewel, 
but  this  does  not  come  in  for  at  least  10 
days  or  two  weeks  later  than  Sparks 
Earliana; 

This  is  high  and  disinterested  praise, 
as  Earliana  was  distributed  by  another 
seed  house  than  the  one  Mr.  Earl  is 
identified  with.  Those  who  plant  the 
true  stock  find  it  most  profitable  of  all 
extra  earlies  now  before  the  public. 

Too  Many  Shrubs? — The  police  of  a 
considerable  western  town  complain  that 
the  residents  have  planted  shrubs  much 
too  freely  about  their  homes,  thus  form¬ 
ing  hiding  places  for  thieves  and  crim¬ 
inals,  making  it  almost  impossible  to 
catch  a  thief  or  burglar,  who  may  dis¬ 
appear  at  once  in  the  thickets  when  de¬ 
tected.  We  had  supposed  shrub  planting 
could  not  well  be  overdone,  and  still 
hold  to  the  opinion  that  abundance  of 
shrubs  plus  a  wide-awake  policeman  is 
highly  preferable  to  barren  parks  and 
yards  maintained  in  empty  desolation 
for  the  benefit  of  the  usual  drowsy  local 
“cop.” 

Shortage  in  Cucumber  Seeds. — As  a 
result  of  successive  unfavorable  seasons 
a  serious  shortage  of  cucumber  seeds, 
especially  of  the  widely  grown  pickle 
varieties,  is  reported.  Contract  seed 
growers  are  only  able  to  deliver  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  amounts  wanted,  the  turnout 
being  generally  of  light  weight  as  well 
as  scanty.  Seedsmen  able  to  secure  even 
25  per  cent  of  their  usual  stocks  at  con¬ 
tract  prices  are  sure  of  a  profit,  as  gar¬ 
deners  and  truckers  are  ready  to  pay 
anything  in  reason  for  seeds  offered,  but 
the  growers  generally  come  out  at  the 
little  end  of  the  horn.  Cucumber  seeds 
retain  vitality  for  over  10  years,  but  old 
seeds  will  not  afford  much  relief  this 
season,  as  about  all  old  stocks  worth 
planting  were  used  up  last  year.  Some 
dealers  will  not  now  accept  an  order  for 
cucumber  seed  alone,  and  with  general 
orders  only  a  fair  pro  rata  share  will  be 
given,  thus  protecting  actual  consumers 
as  far  as  possible. 

Othe:  Scarce  Seeds. — Some  of  the 
finer  wrinklea  peas  are  in  very  short 
supply.  One  dealer  placed  contracts  for 
80  bushels  of  Gradus  peas  and  received 
18  bushels;  others  are  about  in  the  same 
boat.  Planters  shy  at  the  price  of  $10 
or  $12  a  bushel  for  seeds  of  this  pea,  but 
such  is  its  superiority  in  discriminating 
markets  that  it  is  being  sold  at  the 
prices  mentioned  in  advance  of  cata¬ 
logue  issues.  Many  varieties  of  sweet 
corn  are  scarce  and  poor.  This  applies 
particularly  to  the  later  kinds,  and  some 
independent  growers  have  realized  good 
prices  for  their  partial  crops.  Egg  plant 


came  near  total  failure,  some  growers 
actually  harvesting  less  seed  than  they 
planted,  but  the  deficiency  of  this  com¬ 
paratively  unimportant  vegetable  will 
doubtless  be  met  by  importation.  The 
tomato  seed  crop  also  got  a  decided  chill 
during  our  cool  and  rainy  Summer,  but 
there  will  probably  be  enough  to  go 
around.  High  germination  in  1903  to¬ 
mato  seeds  is  not  to  be  expected,  as 
some  lots  were  saved  from  immature 
fruits.  Peppers  throve  much  better  than 
might  be  expected  from  their  tropical 
origin,  and  fair  seed  crops  were  secured 
from  all  but  the  latest-ripening  kinds. 
Melon  seeds  in  most  varieties  are  more 
abundant  than  cucumber,  but  no  one  is 
prepared  to  guarantee  the  quality. 

Grapes  in  Mis.sissippi. — Grape  varie¬ 
ties  are  almost  as  local  in  their  require¬ 
ments  as  strawberries.  Each  kind  must 
be  tested  on  its  merits  and  success  or 
failure  in  special  localities  does  not  in¬ 
dicate  corresponding  behavior  elsewhere. 
Concord  is  without  doubt  the  most  use¬ 
ful  native  grape,  but  does  not  compare 
In  the  South  with  newer  varieties.  C. 
Forkert,  Ocean  Springs,  Miss.,  furnishes 
tliis  very  interesting  report  of  his  grape 
trials: 

W.  V.  F.  says  Brilliant  makes  a  good 
pollenizer  for  R.  W.  Munson.  This  does  not 
hold  good  with  me;  here  the  Brilliant  has 
berries  the  size  of  green  peas  when  R.  W. 
Munson  begins  blooming.  This  variety 
sets,  how'ever,  and  does  splendidly  here, 
seemingly  without  a  pollenizer.  Brilliant, 
Manito  and  Wapanuka  do  well  with  me, 
and  all  three  are  very  desirable  grapes. 
Gold  Coin  is  a  weak  grower,  though  the 
grape  is  line.  Gi'een  Moun'min  and  Moore’s 
Diamond  are  two  very  desirable  grapes, 
and  do  very  well  here.  Herman  Jaeger  and 
Nectar  have  been  discarded,  the  latter 
never  amounted  to  anything.  Campbell's 
Early  is  a  fair  grape  and  bears  well  here, 
but  is  not  early.  Niagara  is  nearly  gone 
when  Campbell’s  Early  ripens.  If  there  is 
anything  popular  about  Triumph  it  is  a 
“popular  mistake”  that  it  is  a  widely- 
grown  white  variety  in  the  South;  it  is 
really  a  pity  that  it  is  not.  It  has  immense 
w'ell-shaped  bunches,  but  it  ripens  so  un¬ 
evenly  it  is  no  good  here.  Many  others 
like  Concord,  Worden,  Eaton,  Isabella, 
Esther,  Pocklington  and  some  others  which 
have  been  tried  had  to  be  discarded  on  ac¬ 
count  of  ripening  unevenly.  Many  of  Prof. 
Munson's  creations  have  been  tried  anJ 
several  like  Bailey,  Muench,  Big  Extra, 
Cloeta  and  those  named  above  and  some 
others  do  splendidly  here:  some  of  them 
are  much  more  satisfactory  than  older  va¬ 
rieties,  and  ought  to  bo  more  largely 
planted. 

The  Borgeat  Quince. — Fig.  327,  page 
882,  shows  the  characteristic  form  of  the 
Borgeat  quince  as  grown  on  young  trees 
on  the  Rural  Grounds.  The  illustrated 
specimen  is  of  very  moderate  size,  some 
of  its  companions  nearly  doubling  its 
weight,  but  all  are  quite  similar  in  out¬ 
line.  This  variety  was  lately  introduced 
from  Europe,  and  has  not  been  widely 
tested  in  this  country.  The  tree  has 
larger  foliage  and  a  more  vigorous  and 
upright  growth  than  other  kinds.  It  is 
claimed  to  bear  extremely  young  but  our 
trees  have  been  in  no  hurry  to  distin¬ 
guish  themselves  in  this  way,  the  first 
quinces  being  borne  four  years  after 
planting.  They  are  bright  clear  yellow 
in  color,  cook  very  tender  and  have  a 
mild  and  agreeable  flavor.  They  are  said 
to  keep  longer  when  mature  than  other 
kinds.  Our  fiuits  were  all  blown  off  by 
the  gale  in  early  September.  Those  test¬ 
ed  at  the  tim,e  were  already  of  good 
quality,  which  was  improved  in  some 
specimens  cooked  a  month  later.  The 
variety  is  certainly  worth  planting  for 
the  neat  habit  of  the  tree  and  the  good 
quality  of  the  fruits,  which  may  be 
cooked  almost  as  readily  as  apples.  It 
is  claimed  to  be  unusually  productive 
when  it  gets  into  full  bearing.  The 
Childs  quince,  originated  by  Luther 
Burbank,  again  demonstrates  its  fine 
rich  quality.  It  is  an  early  and  abun¬ 
dant  bearer  but  does  not  grow  as  vigor¬ 
ously  with  us  as  Borgeat.  w.  v.  r. 

Mr.  H.  O.  Snyder,  of  Milton,  Pa.,  writes : 

Our  egg  record  for  Jan.  1st  to  Jan.  1st, 
from  IG  hens  was  2112,  and  we  raised  four 
broods  of  chicks  in  that  time.  We  u.sed 
Bowker’s  Animal  Meal. — Adv. 


HORSE  COLIC, 


Distemper,  Founder.  Pnea« 
monla,  etc.,  as  well  as  all 
forms  of  Lameness,  Contract* 
ed  Cord,  Curb,  Splint,  etc., 
are  instantly  relieved,  and  In¬ 
variably  cured  by  the  use  of 

Tuttle’s  Elixir. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
refunded.  Used  and 
by  the  Adams  Ex* 
press  Company.  Used  by  leading  breeders  and 
turfmen  everywhere.  Has  saved  and  cured  many 
valuable  horses.  May  do  likewise  for  you. 


TUTTLE'S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism,  spralna 
bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
“Veterinary  'toperience’'  F  REl^ 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rewftre  of  so-called  Elixirs— none  frenaine  bnt  Tattle*!* 
4T0icl  «.U  blisters ;  they  oiTeronlTt«XDporarT relief  If  anTa 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


QOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Posltlie  Cur* 

The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  Itnamcnts  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  .SUPEBSEOES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  »1. 60  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


IfEWTON’B  ReBT*,  C«n(h,  Dl«- 
tamper  and  Indi^tUuo  Caro* 
A  veterinary  specilic  for  wind, 
throat  and  stomach  troublts. 
Strong  rtcommtndo.  $1.00  per 
can.  Dealers.  Mail  or  Ex.  paid. 

Newton  Horse  Remedy 
Toledo,  Ohio* 


E 


KREE 

This  booklet  tells  how 
to  make  money  on  the 
farm,  and  outlines  our 
course  of  home  study  in 

Modern  Agriculture, 

Under  Prof.  Wm.  P.  Brook-- , , 

Ph.  D.,  of  the  Mass.  Agri¬ 
cultural  College.  Treats 
of  soils,  tillage,  drainage, 
fertilizers,  crop  rotation, 
stock  -  feeding,  poultry- 
raising,  dairying,  etc.  Also 
Horticulture  under  Prof.  Bailey,  of 
Cornell  University,  and  Agricultural 
Bacteriology  under  Prof.  Conn,  of 
Wesleyan.  Full  Commercial,  Normal  a 
Academe  Departments.  Tuition  nominal. 
Text-books  FREE  to  our  students. 

Cata.  and  particulars  free.  Write  tn-dau, 
THB  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOO" 
Sept.  18  Springfield  Hass, 


Bi-Pedal  Sickle 
ai\d  Tool  Grinder 

Geared  like  a  bicycle,  fitted  with 
famous  Carborundum  wheel  (grinds 
20  times  as  last  as  sand  stone.  For 
Sickles,  Edge  Tools,  Saw  Gumming, 
Polishing.  Farmers*  Special  Offer, 
10  Days  Free  Trial.  Price  $8.50. 
Retumt  f  notsstiRfsetorv  .  Agents  Wanted* 

K.  Luther  Bros.  Co., 

22  Penn  St.,  N.  Milwaukee  Wis. 


SCIENTIFIC  GRINDING  MILLS  grind  Cora 
in  the  ear,  or  Grain  in  any  form.  Strong,  exact, 
reliable.  Catalogue  D  mailed  free 

FOOS  MFG.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


A  crop  that  pays  may  not 
pay  as  well  as  it  should 

Potash 


is  a  plant  food  wliich  all  crops  must  have. 
Without  sufficient  Potash  to  feed  upon 
no  crop  can  reach  that 
point  wliere  it  pays  l>esf. 

Kxperiments  have  de¬ 
monstrated  the  value 
of  Potash. 


We  will  send  free, 
to  any  farmer  who 
will  write  for  it,  a 
little  book  that  will 
give  facts  in  full. 

GERMAN  KALI 
WORKS 

93  Nassau  Street, 
New  York. 


READY 

ROOFING 

Buy  of  us  Direct  and 
Save  Money. 
Best  goods.  Ourpiicei 
surprise.  Write  ns. 

S.  E.  McDonough  &  co. 
Dept.  O.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


NO  PAINTING  REeUIRED^^l^S 

Rooting.  Can 
be  easily  laid 
as  tbo  work 
only  consists  of 
mailing  and  co¬ 
me  nti  ng  the 
Joints.  Samples,prices  &  bookletgiving  instructions 
ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.l^ri&YiagBent 
8%  Pine  St,,  New  York.  postpaid. 


Constant  Force 

on  the  nozzle,  a  fine  spray  and  thor¬ 
ough  agitating  of  the  mixture,  all 
from  driving  along  the  orchard  row,  with 

WALLACE'S 
POWER  SPRAYER 


It  fits  any  wagon  gear  and  attaches 
to  any  shape  supply  tank.  Saves  25% 
of  liquia  and  half  the  labor  of 
operating.  High  pressure 
through  compressed  air- 
enough  to  keep  two 
4  point  Vermorel 
nozzles  go¬ 
ing.  Only 
band  work 
Is  directing 
the  nozzles. 
Write  for  free  booklet  7  , 
WALLACE  MACHINERY  CO. 
Champaign,  III. 


YOU 

VyAISlT 


YYAJER 


and  yon  want  Money.  There  is  a  way 
to  get  both  by  using  our  late  improved 
Well  Machinery — the  most  profitable 
business  for  men  of  moderate  means. 
Address  for  catalogue 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO,,  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


SEND  US 
A  COW, 

Steer,  Bull  or  Horse 
hide,  Calf  skin,  Dog 
skin,  or  any  other  kind 
of  hide  or  skin,  and  let 
us  tan  it  v/ith  the  hair 
on,  'soft,  light,  odorless 
and  moth-proof,  for  robe, 
rug,  coat  or  gloves. 

But  first  get  our  Catalogue, 
giving  prices,  and  our  shipping 
tags  and  instructions,  so  as  to 
avoid  mistakes.  We  also  buy 
raw  furs  and  ginseng. 


THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPAQ, 
116  Mill  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


%  Safe  and  Sure 


5  per  cent,  is  1  or  IJj  per  cent,  more  than 
most  small  suras  are  earning.  Let  us  inform 
you  hvow  we  earn  5  per  cent,  for  you,  how 
you  are  secvired,  who  our  investors  are; 
and  learn  what  they  think  of  the  Company  after 
5  to  10  years’  experience.  The  information 
may  prove  well  worth  writing  for. 


5  por  cent,  per  annum— <juar- 
terly,  by  check.  Withdrawal 
at  your  pleasure,  and  full  earn* 
Ings  paid  to  then  from  the  day 
your  funds  were  received. 

Assets,  .  .  $1,700,000 
Surplus  and 
Profit.  .  $175,000 


Under  New  York  Banking  Dept.  Supervision, 


INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  &  LOAN  CO., 

1134  Broadway,  New  York. 


«NEW  RIVAL” 

Loaded  Black  Powder  Shells 
shoot  stronger  and  reload  better 
than  any  other  black  powder 
shells  on  the  market,  because 
they  are  loaded  more  carefully 
and  made  more  scientifically. 
Try  them.  They  are 

jnC  I1LNTER’8  FAVORITE 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


End  of  the  Year.— This  will  be  the  last 
Issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  lt)03.  It's  won- 
lerful  how  fast  the  years  go  when  one  is 
busy.  The  faster  they  go  the  lighter  they 
are.  The  Hope  Farm  man  does  not  say 
“Good-bye”  to  any  of  you.  Next  year  will 
find  you  all  with  us,  and  we  shall  go  over 
many  a  familiar  topic  together.  I  wish  it 
were  possible  for  me  to  print  some  of  the 
personal  letters  I  receive  from  readers.  I 
could  not  do  it  without  breaking  confi¬ 
dence,  but  it  would  surely  shame  some  of 
the  weak-fibered  and  discouraged  people 
who  sit  down  and  grieve  if  they  could 
know'  what  some  brave  people  are  doing. 
One  old  man  of  S3  is  planting  a  young  or¬ 
chard  as  hopefully  as  a  boy.  A  woman  of 
75,  left  alone  with  nothing  but  a  poor  farm, 
is  to  try  draining  a  swamp  to  make  her 
best  soil  available.  Women  left  face  to 
face  with  troubles  are  trimming  the  lamps 
of  courage  to  throw  a  light  out  ahead. 
Men  past  their  best  years  are  rallying  in 
the  face  of  defeat,  and  making  a  good 
stand  on  the  farm.  Younger  men  and  wo¬ 
men  are  giving  up  cherished  ambitions  in 
order  to  save  the  home  for  the  old  folks! 

I  get  many  of  these  pathetic  stories — told 
bravely  and  simply.  At  night,  when  the 
slorm  is  shaking  the  windows  and  doors, 
and  I  can  just  see  the  lights  from  neigh¬ 
bors’  houses  I  think  of  these  things,  and 
am  glad  that  I  know  and  understand. 
There  are  some  good  folks  who  miss  the 
true  significance  of  Christmas — the  some¬ 
thing  that  gets  in  the  air  so  that  the  very 
act  of  breathing  seems  to  lighten  and 
hearten  the  weary  and  sad.  Taxes  and  bills 
come  at  Christmas  time,  drive  us  up  a  tree 
and  make  us  empty  the  stocking  we  h.ave 
worked  so  hard  to  line.  I  am  alw'ays  glad 
to  know  that  the  children  have  more  faith 
in  the  tree  and  the  stocking  than  I  have, 
because  they  think  Father  and  Mother  will 
provide.  We  would  be  pretty  folks  to  fear 
that  just  because  we  are  gi'own-up  chil¬ 
dren  with  a  greater  need  of  care  and  guid¬ 
ance  there  is  no  one  to  provide  for  us!  The 
Hope  Farm  man  wishes  everyone  the 
merriest  sort  of  a  Christmas.  May  those 
to  whom  salt  pork  and  cabbage  is  a  lux¬ 
ury  have  a  happier  time  over  it  than  those 
who  look  with  indifference  at  Canvasback 
duck.  If  you  empty  your  stocking  to  pay 
just  debts  and  provide  for  ethers  may 
Santa  Claus  stuff  it  to  the  full  with  coui- 
age  and  contentment,  so  that  every  day 
of  1904  may  be  a  second  edition  of  Christ¬ 
mas. 

Rabbits  and  Peach  Trees.— From  north¬ 
ern  Michigan  comes  the  following; 

“I  have  just  read  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  jiage 
839,  an  account  of  damage  to  your  peach 
trees.  About  15  years  ago  I  had  a  young 
orchard  of  peach  and  plum  -trees  near  the 
house.  I  noticed  one  day  in  the  Fall,  before 
snow  came,  that  some  one  had  cut  a  large 
number  of  the  pew  branches  off,  .some  of 
tiiem  two  feet  or  more  from  the  ground. 
The  work  appeared  to  have  been  done  with 
a  dull  knife.  I  knew  a  small  boy  who  had 
just  such  a  knife,  and  I  got  the  sprouts 
ready  to  whip  him,  but  on  his  earnest  de¬ 
nial  of  the  deed  and  a  closer  examination 
of  the  trees  I  discovered  that  it  was  all 
the  work  of  rabbits.  They  had  reached  up 
feet  into  some  of  the  trees  and  cut  off 
the  new  growth.  Examine  your  trees 
again.  I  am  almost  positive  it  is  the  work 
of  rabbits.” 

It  Is  possible  that  Bunny  did  the  trim¬ 
ming,  but  it  looks  just  like  the  work  of  a 
knife.  I  thought  of  rabbits  when  I  first 
saw  the  danger,  but  it  hardly  seemed  that 
they  could  reach  up  .so  high.  I  reflect, 
however,  that  all  animals,  men  included, 
have  a  tremendous  reach  for  mischief. 
Since  studying  the  thing  closer  I  am  more 
Inclined  to  acquit  my  human  neighbors.  I 
am  glad  that  boy  didn’t  get  the  whipping. 

1  have  h.ad  experience  with  a  combination 
of  boy  and  knife  or  hatchet,  but  I  should 
want  to  catch  him  “with  the  goods  on”  be¬ 
fore  trying  to  switch  him  away  from  bad 
habits.  It  seems  strange  to  me  that  a  rab¬ 
bit's  ideas  of  trimming  should  be  exactly 
like  those  of  men  who  claim  to  know  all 
about  a.  peach  tree! 

Speaking  of  tho  proper  punishment  for 
men  or  rabbits  who  would  mutil.ate  a  tree 
here  is  a  note  from  an  Illinois  friend.  The 
Hope  Farm  man  is  a  peaceable  citizen,  but 
if  I  caught  the  rogue  at  it— one  of  us  would 
get  his  clothes  dusted  at  least: 

“I  can  understand  your  feelings  in  the 
matter  of  the  mutilation  of  the  peach  trees 
you  were  experimenting  with.  I  am  and 
have  been  also  the  victim  of  like  depreda¬ 
tions,  and  you  may  hear  of  me  yet  in  the 
penitentiary,  for  I  keep  the  repeating  Win¬ 
chester  shotgun  loaded— first  charge  No.  12 
shot,  the  next  two  No.  5,  and  l.a.st  three  still 
larger  shot,  and  if  my  first  is  answered 
w'ith  a  revolver  I  shall  use  the  larger  shot 
if  1  come  across  the  fellows  who  steal  my 
rare  varieties  of  apples,  inill  eff  labels  and 
spring  and  break  my  rabbit  traps.  The 
fruit  grower  is  considered  fair  game  for 
all  the  good-for-nothing  runabouts  of  the 
country,  and  the  law  gives  but  vory  in¬ 
adequate  punishment.  We  should  have 
drastic  laws  on  the  subject.” 

A  New  Apple.— I  make  room  for  this  let¬ 
ter  because  Mr.  Dugger  really  has  a  fine 

"I  rnail  you  a  new  seedling  apple  which 
completely  flays  all  Late  Fall  and  early 


Winter  apples  now  extant.  One  of  your 
correspondents  says  that  we  alieady  have 
too  many  varieties  listed.  I  agree  with 
him  but  ‘there  is  room  at  the  top.’  In 
quality  this  apple  is  equal  if  not  superior 
to  Virginia  Beauty  or  Jonathan.  It  has  a 
very  small  core,  it  is  fine  grained,  subacid, 
juicy  and  perfectly  melting.  The  color  is 
red  with  darker  red  stripes,  covering  it 
with  a  beautiful  interlacing  of  the  two 
shades,  'i’he  eight-year-old  tree  is  low, 
spreading,  strong,  healthy  and  unexcelled 
in  vigoi-ous  growth.  Throughout  the  last 
four  years  it  has  not  failed  a  full  crop  of 
large,  smooth,  delicious  fruit.  'Phis  apple, 
where  it  may  do  well,  is  obliged  to  lay 
completely  in  the  shade  all  apples  of  its 
season  now  in  nurseries;  and  as  I  have 
nothing  named  for  me,  except  a  few 
babies  I  propose  to  call  it  the  Dugger,  and 
trade-mark  the  name.  The  sample  sent  is 
medium  size.  The  best  specimens  weigh 
about  one  pound.”  s.  M.  ducger. 

Watauga  Co.,  N.  C. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  this  apple.  It  is  no  soft  ride  from 
North  Carolina  to  New  Jersey,  yet  the  ap¬ 
ple  came  in  good  condition.  What  it  will 
do  when  taken  away  from  home  will  de¬ 
termine  the  future  of  Dugger.  Some  ap¬ 
ples  and  some  men  will  put  up  a  good  face 
at  home,  but  barely  scrape  into  “aver.age” 
when  taken  out  into  new  conditions.  Our 
friend  says  he  has  nothing  named  for  him 
“except  a  few  babies.”  What  more  does  a 
man  want  I  should  like  to  know  for  a 
name-bearer  than  .a  good  child?  I  wish  I 
could  give  Mr.  Dugger  some  encourage¬ 
ment  for  his  “trade-mark”  scheme,  but  he 
will  find  there  is  little  in  it.  You  might 
trade-mark  a  new  brand  of  cigars  but  not 
a  fine  new  apple  like  this.  The  man  with 
the  new  fruit  must  take  for  his  pay  a  small 
amount  of  cash  and  a  large  amount  of  de¬ 
sire  to  benefit  humanity— and  the  nursery¬ 
men! 

Killing  a  Horse.— This  information 
comes  from  a  New  York  man: 

“To  kill  any  farm  animal  quickly  and 
humanely  without  any  appearance  of  mur¬ 
der  by  shooting  or  otherwise,  just  give  the 
animal  a  small  lump  of  cyanide  of  potas¬ 
sium.  A  piece  half  the  size  of  a  hickory- 
nut  is  plenty  for  a  horse,  smaller  lump  for 
a  dog.  Take  a  pair  of  house  tongs  or  long- 
handled  pincers  and  put  the  lump  of  medi¬ 
cine  in  back  of  mouth  so  the  patient  has 
to  swallow  it.  ’The  end  will  be  a  few  min¬ 
utes  afterwards.  This  is  experience,  not 
theory.” 

I  tried  this  once,  but  couldn’t  make  it 
work.  I  tried  to  give  the  poison  in  bran. 
I  also  tried  to  chloroform  an  old  mare. 
She  came  out  of  her  sleep  and  looked  at 
me  in  a  way  that  haunts  me  yet.  I  con¬ 
sider  shooting,  if  properly  done,  th'^  most 
humane  way  of  ending  our  old  friends, 
though  there  Isn’t  a  man  on  the  farm  who 
would  shoot  old  Major.  I  should  be  a  lit¬ 
tle  suspicious  of  one  who  had  lived  for 
years  with  the  old  horse  and  was  now 
ready  to  shoot  his  old  friend. 

Charity  For  All.— The  Hope  Farm  man 
w’as  brought  up  on  the  theory  that  all 
things  are  created  for  good,  and  that  all 
things,  even  insects,  are  capable  of  doing 
some  useful  service.  That  is  a  pleasant 
theory  and.  on  the  whole,  more  satisfactory 
than  to  believe  that  the  iower  forms  of  life 
are  put  on  the  earth  to  curse  us  and  stir 
us  up! 

“But  w'hat  good  do  mosquitoes  do?” 

Needless  to  say  it  was  a  Jerseyman 
who  asked  that  question.  When  1  was  a 
boy  the  answer  was  that  mosquitoes  "eat 
bad  air,”  but  I  reafize  that  science  has 
traveled  a  long  distance  since  then.  Prof. 
J.  B.  Smith  tells  me  that  the  grown-up 
mosquito  is  of  no  use.  Put  he  says: 

“The  larva,  however,  has  a  distinct  func¬ 
tion,  that  is  on  the  whole  beneficial.  It 
feeds  very  largely  on  those  micro-organ¬ 
isms  that  render  water  putrid  and  unfit  for 
human  consumption.  In  localities  where 
cisterns  or  rain-water  barrels  are  depend¬ 
ed  upon,  the  mosquito  larvae  have  a  verv 
decided  importance  in  keeping  the  water 
clean.  I  think  they  will  tell  you  at  New 
Orleans  that  their  stored  water  is  no  good 
until  it  is  filled  with  wrigglers.  Where 
you  have  got  to  have  stagnant  water  the 
mosquito  larva  is  an  important  factor;  but 
my  claim  is  that  in  New  Jersey  at  least 
there  is  no  need  for  having  stagnant  water. 
When  you  dispose  of  the  reason  for  mos¬ 
quitoes  there  will  be  no  more  mosquitoes. 
The  whole  thing  is  just  as  simple  as  a,  b, 
c,  when  once  you  know  it.” 

So  the  mosquito  is  not  unlike  some  men. 
In  his  younger  days  he  tries  to  benefit 
mankind,  but  as  he  grows  older  he  devotes 
himself  to  the  job  of  filling  himself  at  the 
expense  of  others!  All  the  ^more  reason 
why  we  should  fight  the  old  fellows!  We 
have  few  mosquitoes  at  Hope  Farm,  as 
there  is  little  if  any  stagnant  water  near. 
I  think  those  we  get  are  blown  from  other 
places.  Learning  a  b  c  was  once  the  most 
serious  job  of  my  life.  We  may  know  how 
to  banish  the  Jersey  humming  bird,  but 
can  we  do  it?  At  any  rate,  he  lets  us  al  ne 
at  Christmas.  h.  w.  c. 


SCOTT’S  EMULSION 
is  foe.  babies,  and  children 
who  are  thin  and  pale  when 
they  ought  to  be  fat  and 
ruddy;  for  men  and  women 
who  are  weak  and  delicate 
when  they  ought  to  be  strong 
and  hearty — for  all  who  are 
not  getting  proper  nourish¬ 
ment  from  their  food. 

Poor  blood,  thin  body,  open 
the  door  for  disease.  Scott’s 
Emulsion  bars  the  way. 
Makes  the  blood  richer,  pro¬ 
duces  healthy  flesh  and  above 
all  provides  nourishment. 

We’ll  send  you  a  sample  free  upon  request. 
SCOTT  &  I50WNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York, 


iPAVIN 


TRAOC  MARK. 


When  you  see  the  above  trade  mark  on  a  label  you  are  sure  that  you  are  eettintr  the  eenuine 

KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE. 

That  means  that  you  are  ^ettinff  the  only  absolutely  time  tested  and  reliable  remedy  for  Spavin*  Ring  Bone.  Curb, 
Splint  nnd  all  forms  of  lameness  in  horses.  A  single  bottle  may  save  your  horse.  It  has  worked  that  way  In 
tnousands  of  cases.  Note  this  man’s  experience: 

Wausau.  Neb..  March  13. 1902.  P.  O.  Box  Si7. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt.  ,  . 

Gentlemen: — You  may  remember  I  sentforyourbook, ‘‘A  Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Dis¬ 
eases,*’  about  a  year  ago.  At  that  time  I  was  using  your  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  on  a  Bone  Spavin  of 
about  eighteen  montlis  standing.  I  used  two  and  one*half  bottles  ond  now  there  is  ne  spavini  ^ 
not  even  a  bunch.  You  may  use  my  name  among  your  testimonials  if  you  wish. 

Yours  truly.  D.  E.  SEGKR. 


Forsaleby  all  druggists.  Price,  six  for  $5.  As  a  liniment  for  family 
use  it  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  druggist  for  Kendall’s 
Spavin  Cure,  also  **A  Treatise  on 

the  H  orse,  ’*  the  book  free  for  the  ask-  _ 

iag*  or  address 


Or.  B.'J.  Kendall 
Company. 

I  Enosburg  Falls,  Vermont. 


animal  meal 

mmis  HENS  LAt; 


animal  Meal- 
^AKES  HENS  LAX^ 


animal  meal 

WKES  HENS 


Eggs  in  the  egg -basket, 
and  plenty  of  them,  come 
with  the  ludicious  use  of 
Bowker’s  Animal  Meal. 
Not  a  drug,  but  a  pure, 
sweet  meat  and  bone 
food,  thoroughly  cooked 
and  easily  digested. 

Our  book,  “  THE  EGG,”  is  worth 
sending  for.  We  mail  it  free. 

BOWKER  GO.,  Boston  and  New  York. 


EXCEL  GRINDING  MILLS. 

The  Mill  that  excela  them  all.  Best 
for  the  farmer.  Grinda  6  to  2r»  btiKheU 
per  hour  of  ear  corn  or  grain  of  any 
kind,  lM>ne,8helL  etc.,  with  from  1  to  8 
horse-power.  Makes  bent  feeti  and  Rood 
meal.  Purnlshed  with  or  without 
crusher.  We  have  larger  mills  for 
every  p^^po^e.  Write  for  Catalot^ue  K. 
We  pay  the  freight. 

Excel  Manufacturing  Co., 
116  Liberty  Street,  New  York 


MEAL  OR  FEED 

Fine  meal  for  family  use.  Kar  com  crusher  and  grioder,  com  oraoker, 
idl  round  feed  maker  for  every  farm  need. 

Monarch  Mills 

attrition  or  genuine  Imported  Preooh  burr  ttylec. 
Thousands  in  use.  Meet  every  house  or  bam  purpose. 

Sold  on  15  days  free  trial. 

Get  Monarch  catalog  before  buylog. 

Sprout  Wxldron  Si.  Co 
Box  2 14,  Muncy,  Pa. 


FEED  SAVED 

by  its  grinding  (some  say  lt*s  a 
half)  will  shortly  buy  you 
THE  BEST  AND  FASTEST 
mill  made  for  crushing  ear  corn 
and  mixing  and  grinding  all  kinds 
of  grai  n  i  n  righ  t  proportions. 

Ball  bearings  make  the 

QUAKER  CITY 

^  GRINDING  MILL 

the  easicstrunning  millia  the  world.  Its  double  hopper 
gives  you  an  even  mixture  of  chop,  ground  coarse  or  fine, 
j  ust  as  wanted.  It  dues  these  things  to  your  satisfaction 
under  our  guarantee,  AND  YOU  HAVE  TIME  TO 
PROVE  IT.  IF  IT  FAILS,  RETURN  AT  OUR  EX¬ 
PENSE,  Amillthat’s  made  to  serve  and  last.  Don’t 
buy  till  you  send  for  our  free  37th  Annual  Catalog.  We  sell 
gas  and  gasoline  engines  carrying  a  five  year  guarantee. 

8737ynhertSt.,PhlUdelphlA,  Pa. 
Caua!  ic  Randolph SU.,  (Ihieago, 111. 


Tnefl.W  Snout)  Go.  i 


WELL 


-  DRILLING 
MACHINES 


SAWS 


-  -aKi 

horse  powers,  silos,  cutters,  engines. 
HarderMfgCo.,Coble,klll,N.  Y. 


A  HOT  PROPOSITION ! 

To  introduce  our  Ball-Bearing  Steal  Forgee, 

Malleable  Iron  Vlaes  and  Blackamlth  Toola 

for  farmers’  use  we  will  make  special  prices. 

Ship  on  approval.  Prepay  the  freight.  Write 
today  for  special  offer.  We’ll  save  you 
money.  Diplomas  from  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  i 
Kansas  State  Fairs.  * 

C.R.  Harper  Mfg.Co.,  Box  123.  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  deep  or 

shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mount^ 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  'With  engines  or  horee  Powers 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily  Sendfor  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BBOSm  Ithaca,  N.  X. 

No  Cold  Corners 

In  Iowa  Round  Incubators 

No  half  warmed  eggs.  By 
“round"  system  every  egg 
gets  same  heat — bigger  per 
cent  of  eggs  hatched.  Spec¬ 
ial  regulator  overcomes  at¬ 
mospheric  changes.  Free 
catalog  tells  the  whole  story. 

IOWA  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  BOX  227.  DES  MOINES.  IOWA 


The  Bantam 

bewta'emMlL  Otieoustomerwrtteiheob. 

tftlned  &l  ohioks  from  60  •gga-  The 
B»uum  hateboe  every  fertile  eni  every 
time.  Catalogue  proveelt—eeDtftee. 

Buckeye  Incubator  Co. 
Box,  88,  8prln|gfleld,  O* 


D 


ANDY  Bean  Picker. 

Hand-picked  beans  bring  double 
price.  Make  52  to  $3  a  day 
picking  them  over  at  home  in 
winter  months  with  the  Dandy 
Picker.  A  special  tool  for  a 
special  purpose — best  of  kind 
in  the  world.  Description  free. 

LUTHER  BROS.  CO., 

11)  must.  N.  Bllwautee,  WIs, 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines. 

Organize  an  exchange  in  your 
community.  Full  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 

152  St,  Clair  Street, 

C  N.  301.  CLEVELAND,  O. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

‘‘MEND-A-RIP.” 


iDOES  AI,L  KINDS  OP  UQHT  AND  HEAVY 
8TITCUINO.  DOES  ALL  KINDS  OP 
LIGHT  AND  HEAVY  RIVETING. 

A  PERFECT  HAND  SEWING 


AND  RIVETER 
—1  COMBINEO 
WILL  SAVE  THE  PRICE 
OK  ITSELF  MANY  TIMES  A  YEAR. 
To  tbov  it  meant  a  Bala.  Agenta  make  from 
13  to  116  a  day.  One  agent  made  120  the 
first  day,  and  writes  uato  hurry  more  ma¬ 
chine*  to  him.  Write  for  term*  to  avent*. 
d.  C,  Foote  Foundry  Co*,  Frederlektowa,  Ohio. 
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.80  For 
200  Egg 


.INCUBATOR 

Perfeoi  in  oonstmctioo  and 
action.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalog  to-day. 

CEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy.  III. 


The  Cyphers 

is  made  to  you  personally  and  Is  backed  by  every  dollar  wa 
have  in  the  world.  It  says  the 

Cyphers  inoubator^ 

‘will  ^ive  you  better  satisfaction,  hatching 
*  *  . .  '  '  ■  oil 


more  and  healthier  chicks,  with  less 
and  attention  than  any  other  or  your  money 
back.  Used  by  more  successful  poultrymen 
than  all  other  makes  oomblned.  Catalogue  ttf  If 
you  name  this  paper.  Address  nearest  oflice- 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO. 


'Buffalo,  Chicago,  Now  York,  Boaion, 


A  Free  Book  About 

Incubators 


"We  issue  the  best  book  ever  written  on 
incubators — written  by  a  man  wlio  has 
spent  2*2  years  in  perfecting  them— by  the 
man  who  made  the  Racine.  It  tells  facts 
that  you  must  know  to  get  the  right  incu¬ 
bator.  Don’t  buy  without  reading  it,  for 
the  book  is  free.  Warehouses:  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  and  St,  Paul,  Minn. 
Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  Box  87.  Racine,  Wis. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FAR  MENS  PAPER. 

K  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Hoinea, 

Estdblisfied  1850. 


Herbert  W.  Collinowood,  Editor. 

Dr.  Walter  Vax  Fleet,  ( 

Mrs.  K.  T.  Boyle,  ^Associates. 

JORX  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCBIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Unlvers.al  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  8^4  marks,  or  10^^  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trilling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street.  New  York. 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  26,  1903. 

The  apple  exporters  who  give  the  facts  printed  on 
the  next  page  knock  out  another  claim  for  Ben  Davis. 
As  Mr.  White  says:  “If  the  exportation  of  Ben  Davis 
apples  were  to  increase  (to  England)  it  would  cause  a 
falling  off  in  the  apple  business.”  That  is  what  we 
have  claimed,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  this  backing. 
During,  the  10  months  ending  October  we  sent  abroad 
from  this  country  ?3,429,723  worth  apples,  against  SU¬ 
SS?, 340  worth  during  the  same  months  last  year! 

* 

The  oleomargarine  cases  are  at  last  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  Pour  cases  were  carried 
up  from  the  courts  of  Ohio  and  Illinois,  where  the 
decisions  were  against  the  oleo  makers  or  sellers. 
Naturally  the  burden  of  proving  the  case  for  honest 
butter  fell  upon  the  Government  and  Solicitor  General 
Hoyt  is  said  to  have  made  a  very  able  argument.  The 
cases  at  issue  cover  the  use  of  palm  oil,  a  commercial 
butter  color,  and  colored  creamery  butter  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  coloring  oleo.  Dairymen  feel  quite  confident 
that  the  final  decision  will  be  in  their  favor. 

* 

The  meeting  of  the  New  York  Fruit  Growers  at 
Geneva  January  6-7  promises  to  be  a  notable  one 
Secretary  of  Agricultuye  Wilson  expects  to  be  present, 
also  Prof.  Bailey,  J.  H.  Hale  arid  F.  P.  Vergon  of  Ohio. 
It  is  also  planned  to  have  one  morning  session  at  the 
experiment  station.  At  this  session  the  audience  will 
be  divided  up  into  groups,  each  member  of  the  sta¬ 
tion  staff  discussing  some  topic  within  his  line  of 
work.  For  example,  those  who  want  to  learn  about 
fertilizers  will  attend  one  meeting,  those  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  spraying  another,  and  so  on.  This  is  a 
good  plan  and  will  add  to  the  value  of  the  meeting. 

* 

Reports  sometimes  reach  us  of  western  towns 
where  farmers  are  trying  to  solve  the  transportation 
problem  by  building  cooperative  elevators.  We  have 
no  use  for  the  promoters  who  go  about  trying  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  farmers — for  a  consideration.  We  refer  to 
Granges  or  other  organizations  that  have  combined 
to  store  and  ship  a  large  quantity  of  grain  indepen¬ 
dent  of  local  elevators  or  dealers.  There  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  farmers  should  not  combine  in  this  way 
except  the  sad  one  that  many  of  them  have  become 
discouraged  and  see  no  hope  in  such  efforts.  There  is 
hope — at  least  there  are  possibilities  in  this  organiz¬ 
ing.  It  cannot  be  done  in  a  day  or  a  year,  but'  farnl- 
ers  should  never  sit  down  and  admit  that  the  middle-  ' 
men  are  to  eat  up  both  ends.  Who  can  tell  us  of  any 
case  where  farmers  are  doing  their  own  selling  and 
shipping?  We  want  facts  to  work  on', 

* 

A  Massachusetts  farmer  is  having  trouble  with  a 
“hunting  club.”  The  “hunters”  delight  in  letting 
loose  a  pack  of  hounds  on  the  track  of  a  fox  or  the 
trail  of  a  bag  of  aniseed  and  then  riding  after.  Of 
course  these  parties  could  obtain  more  healthful  ex¬ 
ercise  at  sawing  wood  or  beating  a  carpet,  but  they 
like  to  take  their  exercise  in  their  own  way.  So  long 
as  they  are  willing  to  pay  the  price,  and  do  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  rights  of  others,  we  are  not  disposed  to 
find  fault.  In  this  case,  the  farmer  did  not  want  the 
“hunt”  on  his  land.  He  posted  trespass  notices  all 
over  the  farm.  In  spite  of  these  warnings  both 
hounds  and  hunters  range  over  the  farm,  frightening 
stock  and  breaking  down  fences  in  utter  defiance  of 
law.  The  trouble  with  these  “sportsmen”  seems  to  be 
that  they  think  their  presence  in  any  community  gives 
them  the  right  to  do  as  they  please.  They  think  that 
they  confer  such  great  value  upon  the  community  by 
living  a  part  of  the  year  in  it  that  farmers  ought  to 


surrender  all  personal  rights  to  them.  That  is  just 
what  farmers  ought  not  to  do.  The  farm  belongs  to 
the  farmer,  and  he  not  only  helps  himself,  but  benefits 
society  when  he  makes  a  fight  for  his  rights. 

* 

A  BIEL  appropriating  the  stupendops  sum  of  $2,750,- 
000,000  for  the  enlargement  of  our  already  overgrown 
navy  has  been  introduced  in  the  National  House  of 
Representatives.  The  programme  of  expenditure 
provided  for  is  as  follows:  An  appropriation  of  $50,- 
000,000  is  asked  for  the  building  of  ships  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  year.  The  appropriation  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
is  $60,000,000.  An  increase  of  $10,000,000  is  made  each 
year  until  1909,  when  an  appropriation  of  $150,000,000 
is  made  available.  This  amount  la  to  be  expended 
every  year  thereafter  until  1925.  This  amazing  propo¬ 
sition  is  fathered  by  one  of  the  naval  “heroes”  of  the 
late  w'ar  with  Spain,  and  the  bill  offered,  apparently 
in  earnest,  by  an  Alabama  Congressman.  Of  course 
it  will  be  lelegated  in  committee  to  the  limbo  of 
legislative  monstrosities,  but  it  is,  in  a  way,  sadden- 
ng  evidence  of  the  development  of  a  National  spirit 
of  aggression. 

• 

Some  of  our  readers  are  still  receiving  letters  from 
a  so-called  publishing  house  in  this  city.  These  letters 
inform  them  that  they  have  won  a  prize  in  a  contest. 
Therefore: 

We  shall  distribute  rewards  on  hand,  and  you  will 
receive  your  choice  of  either  a  gold  finished  watch  (fully 
guaranteed)  or  a  genuine  diamond  ring  (warranted)  upon 
the  receipt  by  us  of  the  enclosed  memorandum  accom¬ 
panied  by  remittance  for  the  subscription,  boxing  and 
packing  charges.  As  we  desire  to  close  this  transaction 
without  delay,  please  act  promptly. 

You  are  asked  to  send  $1.37  for  “boxing  and  pack¬ 
ing.”  Of  course  no  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  be 
silly  enough  to  send  a  penny  to  such  “fakes.”  These 
people  work  on  the  principle  that  by  sending  these 
letters  out  by  the  thousand  they  are  likely  to  strike 
some  greedy  souls  who  will  think  that  a  mistake  has 
been  made  and  that  they  have  a  chance  to  get  a  watch 
that  belongs  to  some  one  else.  There  is  no  watch — 
only  a  rascal  who  is  watching  for  your  money! 

4c 

We  have  a  letter  from  a  young  man  who  is  work¬ 
ing  on  a  farm.  He  likes  farm  life,  but  wants  to  do 
something  better  than  “hired  man’s  work.”  He  has  a 
fair  common  school  education,  and  has  saved  several 
hundred  dollars.  Shall  he  take  this  money  and  go  to 
a  “business  college”  and  learn  to  be  a  bookkeeper,  or 
shall  he  go  to  an  agricultural  college?  We  would  not 
undertake  to  answer  such  a  question  for  another  man, 
because  no  one  can  really  understand  the  feelings  of 
another.  On  general  principles  we  are  sorry  to  see  a 
farm  boy  go  behind  a  desk  as  bookkeeper.  The  busi¬ 
ness  of  makiqg  figures  and  keeping  accounts  is  honor¬ 
able  and  necessary,  but  from  its  very  nature  it  is  lim¬ 
ited,  and  does  not  give  great  chances  for  development. 
The  educated  farmer,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  profes¬ 
sion  not  only  the  most  independent  of  any,  but  the  one 
with  the  greatest  chance  for  growth.  We  feel  sure 
that  American  agriculture  is  entering  the  most  won¬ 
derful  era  of  Its  history.  Rich  men  are  preparing  to 
invest  money  in  farm  land  as  they  would  in  manufac¬ 
turing  enterprises,  provided  they  can  secure  trained 
and  competent  managers.  Are  our  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  capable  of  training  men  for  such  work?  Yes — 
they  are  already  doing  it.  If  a  boy  likes  farm  work 
and  farm  life  we  should  be  rather  sorry  to  see  him 
top-work  such  stock  with  a  “business”  graft.  Scien¬ 
tific  agriculture  will  make  a  better  unioa. 

« 

A  REMARKABi.E  article  in  the  World’s  Work  shows 
that  while  the  property  in  this  country  is  owned  by 
a  great  many  people  it  is  controlled  by  a  very  few. 
For  example,  20  large  railroad  and  industrial  com¬ 
panies  have  a  total  capital  of  $2,417,173,590.  There 
were  199,090  stockholders,  but  less  than  20  persons 
controlled  the  business  of  all  these  vast  enterprises.  It 
is  the  same  In  all  great  operations.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  has  34,500  owners,  yet  two  or  three  men  con¬ 
trol  it.  Thus  while  the  American  people  have  been  in¬ 
vesting  their  money  in  railroad  and  industrial  stocks  ' 
until  they  own  a  large  share  of  them,  the  control, 
which  is  far  more  important,  concentrates  more  and 
more  into  the  hands  of  a  few  men.  Another  startling 
thing  is  the  fact  that  the  same  groups  of  men  are 
coming  into  control  of  railroads,  manufacturing  trusts 
and  banking.  There  is  eoncentration  everywhere, 
with  the  common  people  owning  and  the  few  strong 
men  controlling.  The  farm  property  in  this  country 
is  valued  at  $20,000,000.  While  the  farmer  controls 
his  land,  others  control  the  distribution  and  handling 
of  farm  products,  and  thus  control  the  price  which  the 
farmer  receives.  The  farmer  may  own  a  few  shares 
in  the  railroad  which  carries  his  crops,  and  possibly 
draw  a  few  dollars  as  dividends,  but  the  control  of 
the  road  is  beyond  him,  and  prices  are  regulated  for 
him.  As  tilings  are  now  going  it  will  not  be  many 
years  before  100  men  will  practically  control  rail¬ 
roads,  banks  and  industrial  corporations,  and  thus 
regulate  freight  rates,  interest  and  prices. 


A  Word  to  Readers. 

Whenever  we  come  to  the  last  issue  of  a  volume  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  we  feel  like  saying  a  few  personal 
words  to  readers.  We  like  to  talk  at  such  times  with¬ 
out  any  reference  to  business,  or  any  matters  besides 
those  of  kindly  friendship.  There  are  many  happy 
and  holy  associations  which  cluster  about  the  end  of 
the  year.  We  try  to  make  every  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
an  expression  of  good  feeling  and  honest  friendship, 
yet  it  is  no  more  than  natural  that  Christmas  time 
should  bring  with  it  a  desire  to  give  more  force  to 
this  expression.  We  have  seen  The  R.  N.-Y.  grow  in 
circulation  and  power.  At  first  this  growth  was  slow, 
but  of  late  years  the  increase  has  been  far  beyond  our 
expectations.  A  tree  sometimes  appears  to  stand  still, 
or  to  make  but  feeble  growth  above  ground — and  then, 
all  of  a  sudden  bursts  into  size  and  beauty.  At  the 
time  when  we  thought  the  tree  was  standing  still' it 
was  growing  below  ground — sending  out  Its  roots  and 
firmly  bracing  itself  in  the  soil  so  that  the  final 
growth  above  ground  was  the  result  of  this  solid  root¬ 
ing.  We  like  to  believe  that  much  of  the  present  pros¬ 
perity  of  The  R.  N.-Y,  is  due  to  the  hard,  quiet  drudg¬ 
ery  of  the  past  years.  At  times  it  seemed  as  if  some 
of  our  hardest  work  was  not  appreciated,  but  now  we 
know  better,  for  we  have  learned  that  this  hard  work 
rooted  the  paper  firmly  in  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  its  readers.  We  are  frank  to  say  that  with  this  in¬ 
crease  of  power  comes  a  deeper  feeling  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  tor  we  have  some  peculiar  ideas  concerning  the 
1  elations  that  should  exist  between  an  agricultural 
paper  and  its  readers.  It  might  be  possible  for  a  man 
to  conduct  an  agricultural  journal  as  he  would  a 
butcher’s  shop,  but  we  do  not  like  to  think  of  it.  We 
are  well  aware  that  some  of  our  readers  differ  with 
us  regarding  matters  of  policy.  Some  would  like  to 
have  us  print  a  class  of  articles  which  we  do  not 
think  desirable.  Others  would  have  us  omit  certain 
articles  or  opinions  or  even  advertisements  which  do 
not  interest  them.  Such  people  well  know  from  ex¬ 
perience  with  their  own  business  that  whila  It  is  easy 
to  criticise  things  from  the  outside  the  man  on  the 
inside  may  have  true  reasons  for  his  action  which 
never  occurred  to  the  other.  We  do  not  pretend  to  be 
infallible.  It  might  be  possible  for  a  rogue  to  deceive 
us  or  abuse  our  confidence  for  a  time,  but  it  is  our 
ambition  to  have  readers  believe  that  we  would  be 
burned  at  the  stake  before  we  would  knowingly  de¬ 
ceive  our  readers  or  sell  them  out.  If  you  ask  us 
what  The  R.  N;-Y.  is  to  be  during  1904  we  shall  have 
to  ask  you  to  “take  it  and  see!”  It  will  be  to  a  large 
extent  what  its  readers  make  it.  We  regret  to  see 
many  agricultural  papers  trying  to  stretch  their  short 
legs  in  an  effort  to  keep  pace  with  the  scientific  men 
turning  now  and  then  to  call  back  to  the  farmers. 
We  believe  in  staying  back  with  the  farmers  and 
calling  the  scientific  men  back  before  we  lose  sighi 
of  them  in  the  promised  land  of  scientific  agriculture 
The  why  man  must  pick  up  the  chips  for  the  how  man! 
Vith  hope  and  faith  in  the  future  we  are  going  ahead 
to  try  to  make  each  coming  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  an 
honest,  helpful  record  of  farm  progress.  Good  luck 
to  all  of  you! 


A  SHORTAGE  of  Certain  seeds— see  Ruralisms  page  8 
bother  plants  are  not  their  enemies  b 

JtoERE  Is  more  money  In  It-for  a  farmer  to  buy  fl 
middlings  than  fine  cut. 

What  do  you  say  about  the  comparative  merits 
steam  or  water  for  heating? 

•Every  year  makes  new  champions  for  the  Sutt( 
Beauty  apple  in  New  Eng’land. 

Will  kerosene  kill  the  eggs  of  chicken  mites  as  w< 
as  the  Insects?  We  understand  so. 

It  Is  not  the  amount  of  lime  in  a  sell  that  keeps 
sweet;  it  Is  the  character  or  form  of  the  lime. 

It  Is  likely  that  burning  clay  will  fit  it  for  road  bull 
ing.  Thus  country  roads  through  clay  soils  may  be  bui 
at  small  cost. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Grange  wants  to  give  tl 
gray  squirrel  a  chance  for  its  life  by  prohibiting  its  kil 
ing-  for  five  years. 


Prepared  blood  meal  is  proving  a  great  food  for  young 
calves.  With  good  blood  from  ancestors  running  In  Its 
veins  and  soluble  blood  in  Its  stomach  the  calf  ought  to 
make  Quite  a  cow. 


for  the  purpose  of  using  them  against  the  San  Jos6  scale 
have  increased  to  thousands,  and  are  giving  encouraging 
results— especially  at  the  South. 


A  SIX-POUND  flatiron  was  recently  found  In  the  stomach 
of  an  80-pound  codfish  brought  ashore  at  Klttery  Point 
Me.  It  seems  undecided  whether  the  fish  had  swallowed 
a  laundress,  or  whether  it  was  merely  carrying  the  flat¬ 
iron  as  a  sinker. 


During  the  period  before  the  building  of  the  great 
Drainage  Canal,  one  of  the  Chicago  daily  papers  always 
displayed  a  conspicuous  warning  reading  as  follows* 
“In  the  meantime  boll  your  drinking  water.”  In  view 
of  the  serious  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever  now  prevailing 
in  both  rural  and  urban  localities,  it  might  be  well  to 
carry  out  that  warning,  if  there  is  the  slightest  risk  of 
a  contaminated  water  .supply. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOME3STIC. — The  western  Missouri  Court  of  Appeals  has 
upheld  the  right  of  cities  to  enforce  Fourth  of  July  fire¬ 
cracker  ordinances.  The  decision  says:  “The  notorious 
fact  that  fires,  frightening  of  horses  and  serious  acci¬ 
dents  to  both  actors  and  spectators  commonly  follow 
such  amusements  provides  ample  and  reasonable  ground 
to  justify  the  exercise  of  the  restraining  power  by  the 
municipality.’’  The  point  came  upon  an  appeal  by  G.  W. 
Smith,  of  Centralia,  Mo.,  who  was  convicted  of  letting  off 

firecrackers  in  his  back  yard . Pour  boys  were 

burned  to  death  at  North  Coventry,  Conn.,  December  9, 
in  a  fire  which  destroyed  a  dwelling.  The  children  had 
been  put  to  bed  and  left  while  their  parents  called  on 

a  neighbor . The  coasting  schooner  Clarence  H., 

25  tons,  trading  between.  Shallotte,  N.  C.,  and  Wilmington, 
capsized  off  the  coast  in  a  gale  of  wind  December  9,  and 
five  persons  on  board  were  drowned.  They  were  the  cap¬ 
tain,  two  sailors  and  two  passengers,  all  of  Shallotte. 
....  The  schooner  Sailors’  Home  was  driven  ashore 
in  a  .fierce  gale  at  St.  Mary’s  Bay,  Nova  Scotia,  December 

14,  and  the  entire  crew  of  six  persons  perished . 

The  Louisiana  Supreme  Court  December  15  gave  damages 
for  $5,000  each  to  Peter  Warner,  Reuben  Brown  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Warner  against  30  citizens  of  Dodson,  Winn  Par¬ 
ish,  who  had  whitecapped  them.  The  jury  in  the  District 
Court  gave  each  of  the  victims  $500.  The  Supreme  Court 
increased  the  amount  of  damages  and  expressed  in  em¬ 
phatic  language  its  opinion  of  whitecapping  and  similar 
acts  of  violence.  Several  business  houses  were  burned 
recently  in  Dodson  and  there  were  threats  that  the  en¬ 
tire  town  would  be  destroyed,  Peter  Warner,  Rube  Brown 
and  E'dward  Warner  were  suspected  of  being  implicated 
in  the  fires.  A  committee  decided  to  punish  the  men.  It 
was  divided  into  three  branches,  each  of  which  was  au¬ 
thorized  to  punish  one  of  the  three  suspects.  They  were 
taken  to  a  lonely  place  in  the  woods,  beaten,  abused  and 
maltreated,  and  hanged  until  unconscious.  Confessions 
were  extorted  from  them  and  they  were  then  ordered  to 
leave  the  town.  What  particularly  incensed  the  Supreme 
Court  was  the  fact  that  the  Grand  Jury  of  Winn  Parish 
was  in  session  at  the  time  these  outrages  were  committed 
and  was  engaged  in  investigating  the  Dodson  fire.  The 
whitecappers  not  only  refused  to  await  its  action,  but 
prevented  witnesses  who  were  summoned  by  the  Grand 
Jury  from  going  before  the  body,  taking  the  law  entirely 
into  their  own  hands. 

administration.— Attorney-General  Knox  resumed 
before  the  Supreme  Court  December  15  his  argument  in 
the  Northern  Securities  case.  He  held  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  did  not  have  to  show  an  intent  to  restrain  com¬ 
merce,  if  such  restraint  was  the  natural  effect  of  the 
arrangement.  He  asserted  that  the  power  to  suppress 
competition  had  actually  been  exercised  by  the  promo¬ 
ters  of  the  Northern  Securities  Company.  In  sum¬ 
ming  up  he  said  “My  contention  that  Congressional  power 
extends  to  this  device  carries  with  it  the  proposition  that 
in  the  exercise  of  the  power  Congress  is  at  all  times  ac¬ 
countable  to  the  people  whence  it  came.  The  defendants’ 
contention  that  no  such  power  exists  affirms  their  abso¬ 
lute  unaccountability  and  is  a  request  to  have  your 
Honors  confirm  their  avowal  that  men  who  own  property 
may  do  with  it  as  they  like,  notwithstanding  its  nature 
or  the  Interests  of  the  public.’’  Attorney-General  Knox 
asserted  that  the  Northern  Securities  arrangement 
brought  two  competing  railroads  into  such  relations  that 
their  independence  as  competitive  factors  in  Interstate 
commerce  was  destroyed.  The  thing  that  had  been  done, 
said  Mr.  Knox,  was  declared  illegal  when  brought  about 
by  the  methods  pursued  in  the  Joint  Traffic  and  Trans- 
Missouri  cases.  These  cases  were  cases  of  contracts  or 
agreements  between  independent  and  competing  lines  of 
railroad  for  the  regulation  of  traffic  charges.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  charged  that  these  agreements  restrained  inter¬ 
state  commerce,  and  this  court  sustained  that  conten¬ 
tion.  The  Court  heard  the  cases  patiently,  and  the  argu¬ 
ments  thrice  presented  by  the  railroads  failed  to  disturb 
the  Court’s  conclusions  that  the  contracts  or  agree¬ 
ments  in  question  violated  the  law.  The  great  questions 
settled  by  the  court  in  the  Trans-Missouri  and  Joint 
Traffic  cases,  he  said,  were  these:  First— That  to  shut 
out  the  operation  of  the  general  law  of  competition  be¬ 
tween  competing  interstate  railroads  is  to  restrain  inter¬ 
state  commerce.  Second— That  to  bring  the  operations 
of  two  or  more  competing  interstate  railroads  under  the 
control  of  a  single  body  shuts  out  the  operation  of  the 
general  law  of  competition  and  constitutes  a  restraint 
upon  interestate  commerce.  Third— That  Congress  is  com¬ 
petent  to  forbid  any  agreement  or  combination  among 
companies  competing  for  Interstate  commerce  which  re¬ 
strains  commerce  among  the  States  by  shutting  out  the 
operation  of  the  general  law  of  competition.  Fourth— That 
in  order  to  maintain  a  suit  the  Government  is  not  obliged  to 
show  an  Intent  to  restrain  commerce,  if  such  restraint  is 
the  natural  and  necessary  effect  of  the  arrangement.  Con¬ 
tinuing,  the  Attorney-General  said:  “The  language  of  the 
law  is  ‘combination  in  the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise’; 
that  is  combination  in  any  other  term.  Combinations 
in  the  form  of  trusts  were  well  understood  at  the  time 
of  the  enactment  of  this  law.  They  were  invariably 
formed  by  transferring  the  stocks  or  property  of  the  con¬ 
stituent  units  to  a  holding  trustee,  whose  will  was  thus 
dominantly  enthroned  over  the  whole;  and  against  the 
stocks  or  property  so  transferred  the  holding  trustee 
issued  certificates  to  the  transferrers,  representing  their 
respective  proportions  of  the  whole.  This  form  of  combi¬ 
nation  wap  evolved  from  the  experience  that  a  ‘gentle¬ 
man’s  agreement’  to  control  competition  works  better 
when  the  collateral  is  up.  Any  combination  that  has 
these  features  is  a  combination  in  the  form  of  a  trust 
and  is  specifically  invalidated  by  the  statute.’’ 

PANAMA. — Gen.  Rafael  Reyes,  the  Colombian  Special 
Plenipotentiary  in  Washington,  has  definitely  decided  that 
it  will  be  useless  for  his  government  to  attempt  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  in  view  of  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  United  States  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  Isthmus  and  the  Independence  of  the  Panama  Repub¬ 
lic.  He  will  devote  all  his  endeavors  to  that  end,  hoping 
to  bring  about  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  differences 
between  Panama  and  Colombia,  with  the  best  terms  pos¬ 
sible  for  Colombia.  It  is  understood  that  Gen.  Reyes  will 
make  an  effort,  through  the  good  offices  of  the  United 
States,  to  secure  from  Panama  a  recognition  of  Colom¬ 
bia’s  equities  in  the  Panama  canal,  with  the  object  of 
obtaining  for  Colombia  part  of  the  $10,000,000  to  be  paid 
to  the  new  republic  upon  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica¬ 
tions  of  the  canal  treaty  now  before  the  United  States 
Senate.  He  will  endeavor  to  have  Panama  consent  to 
assume  a  portion  of  Colombia’s  foreign  debt.  Gen.  Reyes 
will  probably  suggest  to  the  United  States  Government 


that  the  question  of  its  right  to  prevent  the  invasion  of 
the  Isthmus  by  Colombian  troops  under  the  New  Gran¬ 
ada  treaty  of  1846  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  but  he 
knows  in  advance  that  a  request  of  this  character  would 
be  refused.  In  making  the  suggestion  his  object  would 
be  to  place  the  United  States  Government,  which  has 
been  foreipost  among  the  nations  of  the  world  in  uphold¬ 
ing  the  principle  of  the  settlement  of  international  dis¬ 
putes  by  arbitration,  in  the  position  of  declining  to  arbi¬ 
trate. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Shetland  Pony  Club  was  held  at  Chicago  December  15. 

’fhe  meeting  to  form  a  Plant  and  Animal  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation  will  be  held  in  Room  309,  Central  High  School 
Building,  St.  Louis,  Minn.,  December  29,  and  remain  in 
session  two  days.  A  good  programme,  participated  in 
by  practical  breeders  and  by  those  interested  in  the 
science  of  heredity,  is  promised.  Those  interested  are 
invited  to  attend  and  should  apply  for  programme  to 
chairman  of  the  organization  committee,  W.  M.  Hays, 
St.  Anthony  Park,  Minn. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Grange  in  their  convention  at 
Wilkesbarre  December  10  took  active  measures  to  fight 
the  effort  to  repeal  the  pure  food  and  dairy  laws  of  the 
Stale.  Every  Grange  in  the  State  was  called  upon  to 
compel  the  legislative  candidate  in  its  district  to  pledge 
himself  to  support  the  laws.  'Phe  pure  food  commission¬ 
ers  were  also  requested  to  continue  their  active  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  violations  of  the  laws. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Illinois  State  Grange  in 
their  annual  session  at  Springfield  demand  that  automo¬ 
biles  be  classed  as  traction  engines  and  that  the  same 
law  apply  to  both,  compelling  them  to  stop  when  meet¬ 
ing  teams  on  the  public  highway;  favor  the  bill  advanc¬ 
ing  the  salary  of  rural  mail  carriers,  and  demand  that 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  abolish  immoral  shows  on 
the  State  fair  grounds  during  the  week  of  the  fair. 

The  thirty-second  annual  session  of  the  State  Grange 
of  Illinois  was  brought  to  a  close  at  Springfield  December 
10  with  the  installation  of  the  following  officers:  Master, 
Oliver  Wilson,  Magnolia,  reelected;  overseer,  W.  J.  Mil¬ 
ler,  Belleville;  lecturer,  George  F.  Bell,  Lostant;  steward, 
E.  S.  Helms,  Belleville;  assistant  steward,  E.  R.  Sim¬ 
mons,  Jerseyvllle;  chaplain,  Katherine  M.  Stahl,  More, 
reelected;  treasurer,  D.  O.  Trotter,  Jerseyvllle;  secretary, 
Jeanette  Yates,  Dunlap;  gatekeeper,  Eric  Linstrum, 
Bishop  Hill;  Ceres,  Florence  Given,  McNabb;  Pomona, 
Lelia  M.  Eyerly,  Canton;  Flora,  Mary  M.  Zoll,  Table 
Grove;  lady  assistant  steward,  L.  B.  Seller,  Sugar  Creek; 
member  of  executive  committee,  Robert  Eaton,  Joliet, 
reelected.  Thomas  Keady,  of  Dunlap,  was  elected  sec¬ 
retary,  but  he  declined  to  serve.  He  has  filled  the  of¬ 
fice  18  years.  At  the  closing  session  he  was  presented 
with  a  gold  watch  by  the  Grange. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Grange  closed  its  thirty-seventh 
annual  convention  at  Appleton  December  10.  A  resolu¬ 
tion  was  adopted  indorsing  Governor  La  Follette’s  freight 
rate  commission.  The  following  officers  were  elected: 
Delegate  to  the  National  Grange  Convention  at  Portland, 
Oregon,  A.  C.  Powers,  Beloit.  Master,  A.  C.  Powers,  Be¬ 
loit;  overseer,  J.  J.  Whipple,  Eau  Claire;  lecturer,  S.  C. 
Carr,  Milton  Junction;  steward,  F.  A.  Pace,  Hammond; 
assistant  steward,  Ed  Werner,  Greenville;  chaplain,  Mrs. 
Alice  Carr,  Milton  Junction;  treasurer,  George  Harwood, 
Chippewa  Falls;  secretary,  George  R.  Schaefer,  Green¬ 
ville;  gatekeeper,  Ed  Brehm,  Colby;  Pomona,  Mrs.  Lottie 
Whipple,  Eau  Claire;  Flora,  Mrs.  Alice  Pace,  Hammond; 
Ceres,  Mrs.  Mary  Powers,  Beloit;  lady  assistant  steward, 
Mrs.  Mary  Tubman,  Hammond;  member  of  executive 
committee,  S.  H.  Joiner,  Janesville. 

The  State  Grange  of  Indiana  in  session  at  Warsaw  De¬ 
cember  10  elected  these  officers :  Master,  Aaron  Jones,  South 
Bend;  overseer,  G.  W.  Sawdon;  chaplain,  Isaiah  Imler, 
Kokomo;  steward,  John  Lyckowynski;  secretary,  Almo 
Spray,  Clinton  County;  treasurer,  J.  W.  Holmes;  gate¬ 
keeper,  J.  E.  Bear,,  Columbia  City;  Pomona,  Ida  Reeber, 
Warsaw;  Ceres,  Leon  Savage,  Clinton  Countv;  lady  as¬ 
sistant  steward,  Anna  Hayes,  DeKalb  County. 

The  Missouri  State  Commission  to  the  Louisiana  Pur¬ 
chase  Exposition  has  appropriated  $100,000  in  aid  of  the 
World’s  Fair  live  stock  exhibit  from  that  State.  H.  H. 
Gentry,  of  Sedalia,  has  been  made  the  Commission’s  rep¬ 
resentative  in  charge  of  the  live  stock  exhibits.  He  has 
secured  the  cooperation  of  more  than  100  leading  stock- 
men,  forming  24  committees,  each  in  charge  of  the  in¬ 
terests  of  a  breed. 

Advices  from  Tacoma  state  that  cranberry  growing  is 
being  started  on  an  extensive  scale  along  the  coast  of 
Washington  between  Gray’s  Harbor  and  Willapa  Harbor, 
and  between  Willapa  Harbor  and  Columbia  River.  Along 
these  coasts  are  found  hundreds  of  acres  of  wild  cran¬ 
berry  vines,  giving  large  yearly  yields,  and  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  one  company  has  cultivated  the  berry  with 
excellent  results.  The  cranberry  bogs  are  now  being 
extended  and  new  companies  will  be  organized  to  con¬ 
vert  wild  cranberry  marshes  into  cultivated  ones.  Ex¬ 
pert  cranberry  growers  are  to  be  brought  from  Cape 
Cod,  and  systematic  effort  will  be.  made  to  supplant  New 
England  cranberries  west  of  the  Ilocky  Mountains.  Cran¬ 
berry  marshes  also  extend  along  the  Oregon  coast,  giving 
a  field  for  similar  operations  there. 

THE  BEN  DAVIS  APPLE  FOR  EXPORT. 

What  the  Exporters  Say. 

It  is  sometimes  claimed  by  those  who  grow  the  Ben 
Davis  apple  that  our  export  shipments  are  made  up 
largely  of  that  variety.  In  order  to  settle  the  matter  we 
have  asked  prominent  apple  exporters  for  the  facts. 
Here  they  are: 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  Ben  Davis  is  a  very  favorite 
apple  on  the  foreign  markets;  in  fact,  all  well-colored 
apples  are  in  strong  demand  over  there,  and  next  to 
Baldwin,  it  is  probably  the  most  popular  variety  of  apple. 
The  Ben  Davis  is  perhaps  the  best  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
Canada,  that  is,  the  best  for  export,  because  the  more 
rigorous  climate  makes  the  variety  more  hardy  and  there¬ 
fore  better  able  to  stand  shipment.  We  have  found  it 
in  our  experience  a  most  satisfactory  apple  to  handle, 
and  next  to  the  Baldwin  the  most  in  demand  on  the  Liver¬ 
pool  market,  where  we  do  practically  all  of  our  business. 
Shipments  of  Ben  Davis  are  most  in  demand  about  Janu¬ 
ary  and  February.  d.  crossley  &  sons. 

Boston. 

I  certainly  should  not  call  the  Ben  Davis  the  most 
popular  apple  for  export.  More  Baldwins  are  exported 
than  any  other  variety,  and  generally  speaking,  this  is 
the  apple  of  commerce  upon  which  prices  of  all  apples 
are  relatively  based.  The  Ben  Davis  may  be  in  demand 
in  some  parts  of  Europe  in  preference  to  Baldwins,  but 
in  the  more  important  markets,  the  demand  is  not  urgent 
when  Baldwins  are  obtainable.  Owing  to  being  late 
keepers,  Ben  Davis  are  usually  held  to  be  shipped  when 
Baldwins  are  finished,  but  at  that  time  only  a  moderate 
quantity  can  be  handled  to  advantage.  A  few  years  ago, 
Maine  Ben  Davis  were  shipped  late  in  the  season  in  small 
quantities,  and  realized  high  prices,  but  owing  to  new 
orchards  coming  into  bearing,  the'  supply  has  so  Increased 
that  extreme  prices  are  no  longer  to  be  depended  upon. 

Boston.  ALFRED  W.  OTIS. 


ous  markets  Other  varieties  might  be  more  popular  in 
other  markets,  still,  on  the  whole,  we  feel  safe  in  advis¬ 
ing  you  that  this  apple  would  get  the  preference  provid¬ 
ed,  of  course,  it  is  clear  and  of  first  quality. 

New  York.  george  r.  meeker  &  co. 


The  exporting  of  apples  this  season  has  been  larger, 
we  think,  than  any  other  _season  in  the  history  of  Uie 
business  up  to  this  date.  It  has  included  in  its  ship¬ 
ments  apples  of  almost  all  varieties,  and  grown  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Ben 
Davis,  especially  when  good,  and  those  grown  in  the 
Middle  West,  has  usually  taken  quite  a  high  place  in 
the  European  markets.  "When  that  variety  is  at  its  best 
in  the  Middle  West  it  is  of  good  size  and  fine  color,  usu¬ 
ally  smooth  and  clean,  possesses  good  carrying  qualities, 
and  in  consequence  has  sold,  we  think,  higher  than  most 
any  other  varieties  that  have  gone  to  the  foreign  mar¬ 
kets,  except  possibly  Baldwins,  Newtown  or  Albemarle 
Pippins.  This  year  the  crop  in  the  Middle  West  is  of 
inferior  quality.  j.  d.  Hendrickson. 

Philadelphia. 

I  have  never  heard  that  the  European  markets  de¬ 
manded  the  Ben  Davis  apple  in  preference  to  other  varie¬ 
ties.  The  fact  Is,  that  on  account  of  the  excellent  keep¬ 
ing  qualities  and  the  good  appearance  of  this  variety.  It 
finds  a  ready  market  late  in  the  season  when  other  varie¬ 
ties  are  scarce.  It  Is  far  from  being  the  most  popular 
variety,  and  if  it  realizes  high  prices  it  is  because  of  the 
above  mentioned  reasons,  and  not  because  of  its  flavor 
and  quality.  It  Is  not  true  that  the  Ben  Davis  consti¬ 
tutes  a  large  proportion  of  the  exported  fruits.  In  this 
respect,  the  Baldwin  holds  the  record  for  quantity.  It 
is  a  difficult  question  to  state  which  is  the  most  popular 
variety,  but  perhaps  the  Newtown  Pippin  ranks  first. 
Northern  Spies,  Kings,  York  Imperial  and  other  first- 
class  red  varieties  realize  good  prices,  but  good  Green¬ 
ings  also  find  a  strong  demand  in  nearly  all  the  markets. 

New  York.  w.  M.  french. 


Ben  Davis  used  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  for  export¬ 
ing,  but  now  I  do  not  class  it  above  the  average.  Several 
years  ago  there  were  comparatively  few  of  these  apples 
exported,  and  on  account  of  their  carrying  qualities  and 
appearance  they  sold  at  exceptionally  high  prices.  I  have 
had  Ben  Davis  apples  myself  to  sell  within  the  last  10 
years  at  33  shillings  for  a  carload  when  Baldwins  were 
not  selling  over  24  shillings.  Now  Ben  Davis  do  not  sell 
for  any  more  than  Baldwins,  and  sometimes  less.  The 
only  way  to  ship  Ben  Davis  now  is  to  include  a'few  in 
each  carload,  and  not  ship  straight  carloads  of  this  va¬ 
riety.  When  the  West  is  exporting  heavily  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  fruit  is  Ben  Davis  and  this  is  also  true  in 
the  case  of  Maine  shipments,  but  outside  of  these  sec¬ 
tions  the  shipments  are  mostly  Baldwin.  Whereas  Ben 
Davis  used  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  varieties,"!  t 
certainly  is  not  at  this  time.  The  Baldwins  continue  to 
hold  as  the  most  popular  apple  and  probably  will  as  long 
as  the  apple  trade  lasts.  If  there  were  only  as  many 
Baldwins  shipped  as  there  are  Ben  Davis,  Baldwins  would 
sell  very  much  higher  than  Ben  Davis.  I  suppose  for  an 
off-hand  statement,  that  there  are  three  barrels  of  Bald¬ 
wins  shipped  to  one  of  all  other  varieties. 

Boston.  CHESTER  R.  LAWRENCE. 


it  is  grown.  In  Canada  and  New  York  State,  owing  to 
climatic  conditions,  the  Ben  Davis  apple  does  not  get 
the  color  that  it  does  in  the  Middle  West,  and  it  is  not 
an  apple  that  I  would  advocate  planting  except  sparingly 
in  New  York.  The  tree  is  a  vigorous  grower  and  comes 
into  bearing  early  and  in  some  countries  carries  a  heavy 
crop  that  I  think  is  its  only  redeeming  feature.  It  is  an 
apple  that  Is  thought  a  good  deal  of  in  Missquri,  Kansas 
and  Illinois,  where  it  commences  to  bear  fruit  the  sixth 
year,  but  at  16  to  18  years  of  age  it  dies.  In  those  warm 
countries  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  best  commercial  apple 
they  have,  on  account  of  Its  productiveness  and  early 
maturity,  and  it  becomes  very  bright  good-looking  fruit, 
and  for  those  who  eat  fruit  by  the  eye  and  not  by  the 
palate  it  answers  the  same  purpose.  But,  if  everyone 
was  to  start  growing  the  Ben  Davis  the  consumption  of 
apples  would  decrease  considerably;  in  fact,  one  writer 
last  year  choicely  put  it  that  “the  man  who  ate  a  Ben 
Davis  apple  stopped  eating  apples  for  the  remainder  of 
the  season.  By  this  he  meant  that  there  was  no  In- 
ducement  to  come  again  for  more  apples,  and  every  fruit 
merchant  knows  unless  the  taste  of  the  public  is  looked 
after  it  will  not  come  back  and  ask  for  more.  A  few 
Ben  Davis  sell  In  some  piarkets,  and  the  Ben  Davis  from 
Kansas,  Missouri  and  Illinois  sell  in  the  German  market 
and  also  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States,  but 
peaking  from  my  own  knowledge  of  what  Is  wanted  In 
England,  I  say  that  If  the  exportation  of  Ben  Davis 
apples  were  to  Increase  to  that  country  it  would  cause 
^  apple  business.  The  best  apples  for 

the  English  market  are  Newtown  Pippin,  Baldwin,  Green- 
•ng,  Russet  and  Spy,  all  of  which  should  be  of  good 
quality,  free  from  fungus  and  worms,  and  if  the  New 
York  State  grower  would  adopt  the  same  care  In  cultiva¬ 
tion  as  is  done  in  Colorado  and  California,  viz.,  keeping 
their  trees  clean,  using  proper  fertilizers,  spray  three  or 
four  times  a  yet^,  they  will  always  have  a  good  market 
for  their  fruit.  Where  orchards  are  neglected  as  I  have 
seen  in  some  parts  of  the  State,  some  farmers,  thinking 
that  because  they  have  planted  the  tree.  Nature  should 
do  the  rest.  And  to  their  sorrow  that  their  orchards  have 
gradually  dwindled  away,  becoming  useless.  Such  re¬ 
sults  can  be  seen  in  certain  parts  of  Virginia  this  year 
where  a  lot  of  fruit  has  not  paid  the  trouble  of  being 
put  lu  barrels.  w.  n.  white. 

New  York. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  movement  for  the  “gun  education”  of  the  Amerl- 
was^^gun  by  the  J.  Stevens  Arms  &  Tool  Co., 
Falls,  Mass.,  makers  of  the  famous  “Stev- 
firearms.  The  catalogue  of  this  company  is  a  mine 
of  Information  on  gun  owning  and  makes  excellent  "Win¬ 
ter  night  reading  for  grown-ups  as  well  as  for  the  boy. 
It  will  be  mailed  free. 

We  are  In  receipt  of  a  copy  of  Studebaker’s  Farmers’ 
Almanac  and  Weather  Forecast  for  1904.  with  a  litho¬ 
graphed  copy  of  a  water  color  by  Geo.  Fred  Morris,  en¬ 
titled  “Tynlcal  American  Horse  Show.”  These  will  be 
sent  to  any  of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  subscribers  who  simply 
sent  address  to  Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  So.  Bend,  Ind. 
This  company  is  the  largest  manufacturers  of  wagons 
in  the  world. 

A  GOOD  deal  of  interest  has  recently  been  awakened 
abradent  or  grinding  material.  Carborundum, 
which  has  eight  times  the  efficiency  of  an  emery  stone 
and  grinds  20  times  as  fast  as  the  ordinarv  .sand  grind¬ 
stone.  It  Is  of  interest  just  now  to  our  readers  from  th« 
fact  that  the  Luther  Bros.  Company.of  Milwaukee,  have 
secured  the  exclusive  right  to  use  Carborundum  in  mak- 
fiig  hand  and  foot-power  grinding  machines,  that  being 
^5®  excellent  combination  machine, 

the  Bi-Pedal  sickle  and  tool  grinder.  A  free  sample  of 
this  grinding  material  with  a  booklet  setting  forth  its 
powers  and  use  may  be  had  by  addressing  I.uther  Bros 
Company,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


We  do  not  believe  that  the  larger  proportion  of  de¬ 
mand  of  the  English  is  for  the  Ben  Davis  apple.  Our 
experience  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  King  apple  of 
first  quality  is  by  far  the  most  popular.  Naturally  this 
is  not  exported  in  very  large  quantities,  as  it  is  rather 
scarce,  still  we  believe  that  on  the  whole  these  apples 
are  the  most  sought  after  in  the  European  markets,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  A-No.  1  New  York  State 
Newtown  Pippin,  which  commands  a  very  fancy  price 
around  the  holidays.  Probably  the  variety  of  apple 
which  is  shipped  in  largest  quantities  is  the  Baldwin, 
and  is  of  course  a  very  popular  apple  over  there,  and 
perhaps  from  the  fact  that  it  goes  in  such  large  quanti¬ 
ties,  it  might  be  considered  one  of  the  most  popular. 
The  Spitzenberg,  Spy  and  Greening  are  also  among  the 
best-liked  apples  in  Great  Britain,  but  all  In  all,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  King  would  have  first  choice  in  the  vari¬ 


r  4.1.  iiguimg  oecomes  an  interesting  one 

for  the  rural  household,  and  nothing  has  so  nearly  ap¬ 
proached  its  proper  solution  as  the  system  of  gasolln^e 
been  produced  in  the  last  year  or  two. 
1  he  light  which  is  produced  from  the  gasoline  or  hydro¬ 
carbon  lamp  is  very  clear  and  white,  and  is  beautiful  in 
Us  unusual  brilliance.  It  does  not  accumulate  grease, 
and  it  does  not  smoke.  The  cost  of  running  a  gasoline 
lainp  is  less  than  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  nour  The 
cost  of  maintaining  a  100-candle  power  light  by  the  gaso 
hne  lamp  for  a  month  is  therefore  less  than  25  cents 
The  safety  of  the  gasoline  lamp  is  acknowledged  bv  the 
large  insurance  companies,  and  is  permitted  bv  them 
without  Increasing  the  rate  of  insurance.  A  very  effleierif 
gasoline  lamp  is  made  by  Superior  Mfg.  Co..  218  Secon.i 
St.  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.  Write  them  for  full  ’inforSo 
anil  special  offer  for  (irst  order  from  your  post  office. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

A  CHRISTMAS  THOUGHT. 

Go  sit  beside  the  hearth  again 
Whose  circle  once  was  glad  and  gay; 
And  if  from  out  the  precious  chain 
Some  shining  links  have  dropped  away, 
Then  guard  with  tender  heart  and  hand 
The  remnant  of  thy  household  band. 

Draw  near  the  board  with  plenty  spread. 
And  if  in  the  accustomed  place 
You  see  the  father’s  reverend  head. 

Or  mother’s  patient,  loving  face, 
Whate’er  your  life  may  have  of  ill. 

Thank  God  that  these  are  left  you  still. 

And  though  where  home  has  been  you 
stand 

To-day  in  alien  loneliness; 

Though  you  may  clasp  no  brother’s  hand. 
And  claim  no  sister’s  tender  kiss; 

Though  with  no  friend  nor  l.ver  nigh, 

The  past  is  all  your  company; 

Thank  God  for  friends  your  life  has  known. 
For  every  dear,  departed  day; 

I'he  blessed  past  is  safe  alone— 

God  gives,  but  does  not  take  away; 

He  only  safely  keeps  above 
For  us  the  treasures  that  w’e  love. 

—Phoebe  Carey. 

* 

Pecan  or  walnut  meats,  chopped  and 
added  to  pumpkin  pies,  give  a  rich  and 
agreeable  flavor. 

Some  of  the  newest  bedroom  slippers 
seen  this  Winter  are  moccasins  of  moose 
hide,  trimmed  w'ith  otter  fur;  they  are 
very  warm  and  pretty,  costing  $2  a  pair. 
P^elt  slippers  cost  from  35  cents  to  $1.25; 
tlie  cheapest  have  flexible  felt  soles,  and 
will  be  useful  to  wear  in  the  bedroom 
when  attending  the  sick,  or  in  the  sleep¬ 
ing  car.  The  fur-bound  felt  Juliets  at 
$1  and  $1.25,  with  leather  sole  and  low 
heel,  are  comfortable  for  house  wear  in 
cold  weather.  Black  kid  Juliet  slippers, 
lined  with  felt  and  bound  with  fur,  cost 
$1.50;  this  style  is  a  favorite  with  elder¬ 
ly  women. 

* 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  a  very  nice 
Christmas  cake:  After  bread  dough  has 
raised  the  second  time,  take  twm  cupfuls 
and  add  to  it  three  cupfuls  of  brown 
sugar  creamed  with  one  cupful  of  but¬ 
ter,  one  level  teaspoonful  soda  dissolved 
in  a  little  hot  water,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  milk,  and  three  unbeaten  eggs;  mix 
all  together  well,  then  add  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  cinnamon,  half  a  teaspoonful 
cloves,  quarter  nutmeg  grated,  one  cup¬ 
ful  of  seeded  raisins,  one-quarter  pound 
currants;  pour  into  a  greased  pan  and 
bake.  When  cool  cover  with  a  yellow 
icing  and  decorate  with  candied  fruit. 

* 

The  little  oijossum,  whose  pelt  is 
quoted  at  40  to  60  cents,  ought  to  feel 
proud  when  he  reflects  that  a  small  muff 
of  his  undyed  natural  fur  costs  $7.50,  to 
say  nothing  of  those  dyed  and  offered  at 
a  higher  price  under  various  names. 
Furs  seem  more  expensive  this  year 
than  ever  before;  both  muffs  and  neck¬ 
pieces  are  larger,  and  consequently  more 
costly,  but  a  great  deal  of  really  cheap¬ 
looking  and  obviously  imitation  fur  is 
much  higher  in  price  than  two  or  three 
Winters  ago.  Muffs  this  Winter  are 
very  large  and  flat,  purse-shaped;  they 
take  more  fur,  but  the  increase  in  price 
seems  much  out  of  proportion. 

* 

The  next  three  months  should  see  a 
good  deal  of  the  Summer  sewing  done. 
Children’s  ordinary  cotton  frocks  are 
usually  made  from  staple  materials, 
which  can  be  purchased  at  any  time  of 
the  year;  domestic  ginghams,  percales 
and  cambrics  of  standard  colors  rarely 
appear  in  bargain  sales,  and  they  are,  in 
the  long  run,  the  most  satisfactory  ma¬ 
terials  for  such  wear.  Last  year  fine 
check  ginghams  of  black  and  white  or 
blue  and  white  were  very  popular  for 
children’s  frocks  as  well  as  for  women’s 
shirt-waist  dresses,  and  they  will  prove 
a  satisfactory  investment  tor  this  sea¬ 
son.  The  children’s  frocks  of  black  and 


white  were  often  piped  or  strapped  with 
bright  red.  Good  cambrics  and  percales 
are  always  serviceable,  but  the  flimsier 
cottons  so  soon  fade  that  they  cannot  be 
relied  on  for  regular  wear.  We  used  to 
think  pink  gingham  one  of  the  reliable 
standbys,  but  of  late  years  the  color 
does  not  seem  so  certain  to  launder 
well.  In  percale  and  chambray  it  seems 
more  permanent.  Green  is  rather  un¬ 
certain;  it  has  a  way  of  fading  to  an 
ugly  yellowish  cast  in  many  wash  goods, 
though  fairly  stable  in  good  quality  of 
madras. 

The  following  “Decalogue  of  Health” 
is  translated  from  a  French  medical 
journal.  It  is  worth  remembering: 

1.  Rise  early,  retire  early,  and  fill  your 
day  with  work. 

2.  Water  and  bread  maintain  life;  pure 
air  and  sunshin.e  are  indispensable  to 
health. 

3.  Frugality  and  sobriety  form  the  best 
elixir  of  longevity. 

4.  Cleanliness  iirevents  rust:  the  best 
cared-for  machines  last  the  longest. 

5.  Enough  sleep  repairs  waste  and 
strengthens:  too  much  sleep  softens  and 
enfeebles. 

6.  To  be  sensibly  dressed  is  to  giv'e  free¬ 
dom  to  one’s  movements  and  enough 
warmth  to  be  protected  from  sudden 
changes  of  temperature. 

7.  A  clean  and  cheerful  home  makes  a 
happy  home. 

8.  The  mind  is  refreshed  and  invigorated 
by  distractions  and  amusements,  but  abu.se 
of  them  leads  to  di.ssipation,  and  dissipa¬ 
tion  to  vice. 

S.  Cheerfulness  makes  love  of  life,  and 
love  of  life  is  half  of  health.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  sadness  and  discouragement  hasten 
old  age. 

10.  Do  you  gain  your  living  by  your  in¬ 
tellect?  Then  do  not  allow  your  arms  and 
legs  to  grow  stiff.  Do  you  earn  your  bread 
by  your  pickax?  Do  not  forget  to  cultivate 
your  mind  and  to  enlarge  your  thought. 

♦ 

A  WRITE.R  in  a  current  periodical  tells 
bow  she  simplifies  her  Christmas  giving 
by  keeping  an  account  book,  in  which 
she  lists  the  presents  given  and  the 
presents  received;  thus  she  does  not  du¬ 
plicate  her  gifts,  and  knows  just  what 
she  has  received.  She  does  not  take  us 
further  into  her  confidence,  and  tell  us 
whether  her  ledger  is  carefully  balanced, 
and  her  thanks  for  what  she  has  re¬ 
ceived  expressed  the  next  Christmas, 
but  her  business-like  attitude  suggests 
this.  We  still  hold  to  the  old-fashioned 
idea,  however,  that  a  Christmas  gift, 
above  all  others,  should  only  come  from 
one  possessing  the  right  of  a  relative  or 
close  personal  friend,  and  In  such  cases 
this  elaborate  bookkeeping  seem.s  in- 
necessary.  Commercial  giving  for  value 
received  may  be  smiled  at  at  other  sea¬ 
sons;  at  Christmas  it  becomes  an  af¬ 
front.  If  Christmas  is  nothing  m.ore  to 
us  than  the  heathen  Saturnalia  from 
which  some  of  its  customs  were  drawn, 
we  may  talk  of  it  chiefly  as  a  time  for 
the  giving  and  receiving  of  perfunctory 
gifts,  but  to  every  right-thinking  person, 
whatever  his  creed,  it  is  first  of  all  a  re¬ 
ligious  festival,  and  its  best  expression 
is  found  not  in  gifts  to  the  well-to-do 
friend  who  will  return  in  kind,  but  to 
those  whose  fast  days  are  plenty  and 
feast  days  few.  If  our  giving  is  done 
upon  that  plan,  we  have  no  need  of 
elaborate  bookkeeping  to  straighten  out 
our  Christmas  shopping. 

Salpicon  of  Liver. — Wash  one  and 
one-half  pound  of  calf’s  liver,  cover  with 
boiling  water,  add  one-half  of  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt  and  simmer  until  ten¬ 
der.  Let  stand  in  the  liquor  until  cold, 
then  free  from  gristle  and  chop  very 
fine.  Put  into  a  saucepan,  moisten  with 
a  cupful  of  beef  stock,  season  highly 
with  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  generous 
dusting  of  black  pepper,  two  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  Worcestershire  sauce,  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  tomato  catsup  and  four 
drops  of  tabasco.  The  mixture  should 
be  moist  but  not  swimming  in  liquor. 
Make  smoking  hot  and  serve  at  once. 


The  Kieffer  Pear, 

I  have  learned  this  year  how  to  use 
the  Kieffer  pear  so  that  it  is  appetizing. 
To  eat  raw  it  is  rather  less  palatable 
than  a  nice  flat  turnip,  and  here  is  a 
hint  as  to  its  preparation:  Cook  it 
somewhat  as  you  would  a  turnip,  only 
longer,  and  it  is  delicious.  I  quarter  and 
pare  a  saucepan  full,  then  cover  them 
with  hot  water  and  boil  for  two  hours 
or  more,  adding  water  if  necessary. 
When  done  the  water  is  somewhat  re¬ 
duced  and  looks  thick  and  syrupy. 
Sweeten  quite  sweet  and  let  boil  up  once. 
I  keep  the  pears  in  a  cool  place  and  se¬ 
lect  those  that  are  turning  yellow'.  In 
this  way  they  last  quite  a  long  time,  and 
I  do  not  go  to  the  trouble  of  canning 
them  unless  I  w'ant  some  to  use  in  the 
late  Winter.  Another  nice  w^ay  to  cook 
these  pears  is  to  bake  in  an  earthen  pot 
and  sw'eeten  with  molasses.  I  have  also 
made  pies,  using  the  sauce  for  filling. 

SUSAN  BROWN  ROBBINS. 


A  Fortunate  Misfortune. 

Miss  Sparhawk  was  nearly  75,  says  the 
Youth’s  Companion,  but  she  had  seemed 
so  w'ell  and  strong  until  wdthin  a  few 
months  that  it  was  a  great  shock  to  Ce- 
darville  to  hear  that  she  had  been  sud¬ 
denly  taken  ill  and  might  die.  Within  a 
week,  however,  she  rallied,  and  before 
long  was  entirely  herself  again.  Her 
brother  explained  the  situation  to  one 
of  the  Summer  residents. 

“You  see,”  he  said  thoughtfully,  “Lu- 
cindy  is  one  o’  those  that  thrive  on  trou¬ 
ble,  and  all  her  life,  till  about  four 
months  ago,  she’s  had  a  stock  in  hand. 
Left  wdth  five  younger  children  at  the 
ago  o’  thutteen,  an’  a  crippled  father, 
mortgaged  farm,  epidemics  o’  measles, 
scarlet  fever  and  smallpox;  and  one  fitty 
boj' — lived  to  be  most  60,  and  had  ’em 
frequent. 

“When  the  girls  married  that  started 
more  calamities.  One  husband  got 
caught  in  a  mow'ing  machine,  and  the 
other  had  spells  wdien  he’d  wander  off;  | 
both  girls  lived  at  home.  So  the  years 
went  on,  everybody  falling  right  on  to 
Lucindy,  and  she  h’isting  the  whole  lot 
over  hard  places,  and  keeping  a  stiddy 
head  on  her  shoulders  the  enduring 
time.  But  last  Spring  everything  got 
straightened  out;  the  mortgage  was  all 
paid  off  10  years  back,  the  folks  that 
haven’t  died  were  all  well,  and  there 
wasn’t  a  cloud  anyw'here.  Then  ’twas 
that  Lucindy  begun  to  fade.  I  see  just 
how  ’tw'as,  but  I  couldn’t  do  a  thing — 
even  my  rheumatics  held  off.  It  went  on  , 
from  bad  to  worse;  got  so  she  lost  all 
her  stren’th  and  took  to  her  bed. 

“But  when  the  doctor’d  begun  to 
shake  his  head  and  thought  the  end  was 
near,  help  came  from  Sister  Jane  over 
in  Starboro.  Her  youngest  has  got  a 
slight  plumanory  affection  of  one  lung, 
and  they  thou.ght  a  Summer  at  the  farm 
with  Lucindy’s  nursing  would  cure  her 
up.  Soon  as  the  letter  was  read  out  Lu- 
cindy  asked  for  her  shoes  and  stockings 
and  when  the_  doctor  came  next  morning 
he  said  she’d  taken  a  new  lease  o’  life.” 


Bad  grocer 
confesses  his 
badness  by  sell¬ 
ing  bad  lamp- 
chimneys. 

Macbeth. 


You  need  to  know  how  to  manage  your 
lamps  to  have  comfort  with  them  at  small  cost. 
Better  read  my  Index ;  I  send  it  free. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


^rite  for  names  of 
gents  who  make 
ra  $200 
to  $300  a 
.month. 


,  The 

J  best 
lights  In  the 
world:costU__ 
than  poor  lights.  , 
loo  candle  power 
,  for  less  than  J^c. 

I  hour.  No  smoke,  no 
I  grease,  no  smell.  Sent..u 
I  trial;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

I  Special  offer  to  first  from  eac.. 
postoffice.  Write  today  for  full 

information.  SUPERIOR  MFG.  CO., 
218  •«cowo«T..  ANN  Anaon.  n 


s 


A  Household 
Necessi-ty 

is  a  good  lantern.  A 
poor  one— the  smok- 
mg,  flickering,  faintly 
gleaming  kind  which 
blows  out  easily— is  an 
abomination.  You’ve 
seen  them,  perhaps 
ou  own  one.  The  re- 
iable  kind  is  the 

DIETZ 

Cold  Blast 

LANTERN. 

They  are  the  lanterns  of 
bright,  clear,  strong, 
k  white  llght.thothorough- 
I  ly  convenient  and  safe 
lanterns.  No  other  ap¬ 
proaches  them  for  satis¬ 
factory  service.  Local 
dealersevery  where  carry 
them.  We  send  you  Ian- 
tern  book  on  request  to 
make  selection.  Writeua. 
R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY, 
87  LalghtSU,  New  York. 

EstablisktdiS40. 


SAVE  your  fuel 


or  get  all  the 
heat  YOU  pay 
for. When  you 
use  a  Rochester 
Radiator  you  do, 

Rnrhpsfpr  RaiHnfnr  Tn 


Fully  Guaran* 
teed. 


A  RURAL  MAIL  BOX 

Should  be 
simple,  neat, 
s  t  r  0  n'g  ,  and 
durable. 

A  box  may  be 
approved  by 
the  P,  M.  Uen- 
eral  and  still 
not  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser. 

Our  “Uncle 
Sam’s  Favor¬ 
ite  ’’  has  official 
approval  and 
also  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  thou¬ 
sands  who  are 
using  it  and 
know  It’s  all  right 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO, 

Adrian,  Mich. 


The  Mimites  that 
make  the  Days, 
that  make  the 
Years,  arc 
truthfully  told 

hy  the 

ELGIN 


Every  Elgin  Watch  is  fully  guaranteed. 
All  jewelers  have  Elgin  Watches.  ••Time- 
makers  and  Timekeepers.”  an  Illus¬ 
trated  history  of  the  watch,  sent  free 
upon  request  to 

Elgin  national  Watch  Co. 

Elgin,  III. 
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Winter  Nights. 

“When  I  was  a  girl,”  said  my  neigh¬ 
bor,  Mrs.  Vance,  “I  slept  in  a  north  up¬ 
per  chamber  where  there  was  no  heat, 
and  I  used  to  keep  the  window  wide 
open,  even  in  the  coldest  weather,  till  I 
went  up  to  bed.  I  know  better  now,” 
she  added  dryly. 

“And  is  that  what  made  you  have  the 
rheumatism?”  I  asked,  for  she  is  a  great 
sufferer  from  that  disease. 

“It  must  have  helped,”  she  answered. 
“I  was  always  cold-blooded,  and  I  had 
an  idea  it  was  silly  to  carry  a  jug  or 
anything  of  that  kind  to  bed  with  me — 
old-maidish,  my  brothers  called  it.  So  I 
would  lie  and  shiver  with  the  cold  for 
an  hour  or  more  before  I  could  get  to 
sleep.  It  was  a  wicked  waste  of  vitality. 
It  kept  me  in  a  chilly,  run-down  condi¬ 
tion.  and  made  me  particularly  suscept¬ 
ible  to  colds  and  sore  throats,  of  which 
I  had  a  generous  number.  But  I  thought 
I  was  very  advanced,  and  looked  with 
contempt  on  people  who  didn’t  keep 
their  windows  open  as  I  did.” 

“But  surely,”  I  said,  “you  believe  in 
fresh  air  still?” 

“More  than  ever,  but  fresh  air  doesn’t 
necessarily  imply  cold  beds.  Now  I  shut 
my  windows  right  after  dinner,  and  open 
the  door  into  a  room  where  there  is  a 
fire,  and  keep  it  open  till  bedtime.  Then 
I  open  the  window  an  inch  or  two  inches 
— more  if  the  weather  is  not  very  cold — 
and  leave  it  so  till  morning.  In  this  way 
I  have  both  comfort  and  fresh  air.  If  a 

person  gets  into  a  warm  bed  and  has  a 
good  thick  mattress  and  plenty  of  cloth¬ 
ing.  he  must  sleep  warm. 

“If  the  room  cannot  be  heated  from 
another  room,  or  has  no  stove,  then  the 
next  best  thing  is  to  warm  the  bed  witli 
a  hot  soapstone.  I  have  tried  flatirons, 
jugs,  hot-water  bottles,  bricks,  sandbags 
and  bed  shoes,  and  a  soapstone  beats 
them  all.  They  are  so  easy  to  handle.  I 
made  for  mine  a  self-lined  canton  flan¬ 
nel  bag,  with  a  little  flap  that  is  fastened 
with  a  safetypin.  All  there  is  to  do  is 
to  lay  the  stone  on  top  of  the  stove  till 
it  hisses,  then  bag  it  and  put  it  in  be¬ 
tween  the  sheets,  tucking  it  in  so  the  air 
cannot  get  in  to  cool  it  off.  It  should  bo 
placed  there  at  least  two  hours  before 
bedtime. 

“A  great  many  people  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  thinking  that  a  bed  can  bo 
warmed  up  in  a  few  minutes  from  an¬ 
other  room  that  is  warm,  or  from  a 
stove  in  the  room  itself.  It  cannot  ha 
done.  I’ve  experimented,  and  I  know 
that  six  hours  is  none  too  long  a  time, 
and  longer  is  better.  It  takes  heat  a 
good  while  to  penetrate  a  thick  mattress 
and  several  comforters;  if  you  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  it  put  a  thermometer  between  the 
sheets  and  try  it.” 

“But  isn’t  it  weakening  to — er — to 
sleep  so  warm?”  I  ended  rather  lamely. 

Mrs.  Vance  laughed.  “I  should  think 
it  was  a  good  deal  more  weakening  to 
spend  an  hour  or  two  that  should  be 
spent  in  restful  sleep  in  warming  up  a 
cold  bed  with  the  heat  of  your  body. 
What  do  farmers  say  of  men  who  house 
their  cattle  and  hens  in  cold  and  drafty 
barns  and  sheds?  They  say  it  is 
wasteful  and  shows  poor  management. 
The  principle  is  the  same.  A  heat  that 
caused  perspiration  would  be  weakening 
but  just  warm  comfort  is  economical 
and  saves  strength  for  other  things.” 

“Perhaps  there’s  something  in  what 
she  says — for  cold  people,  or  delicate 
people,”  I  thought,  as  I  walked  home 
through  a  freezing  Winter  wind.  “Pos¬ 
sibly  that  is  why  Grandpa  sleeps  so 
cold.  I  open  his  door  half  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  he  goes  to  bed,  and  always  thought 
that  was  enough.  I’ll  try  the  new  way 
to-morrow — it’s  too  late  to-day.” 

So  the  next  day  I  did  as  Mrs.  Vance 
advised.  I  closed  the  windows  of  his 
room,  and  opened  the  door  into  the  sit¬ 
ting  room  very  early  in  the  afternoon, 
and  it  stayed  open  till  he  went  to  bed.  I 
put  a  light  puff  across  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  also,  for  Mrs.  Vance  said  one’s  feet 
were  the  coldest  part  at  night. 

“Well,  Grandpa,”  I  said  the  next 
morning,  “how  did  you  sleep?” 

“The  best  I  have  this  Winter!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed  enthusiastically.  “Why,  I  slept 
«•«;•«/ — I  wasn’t  cold  at  all.” 

When  I  looked  at  the  thermometei 
along  after  sunrise,  and  saw  the  mer¬ 
cury  at  six  degrees,  and  knew  the  wind 
had  been  blowing  all  night,  I  had  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  Mrs.  Vance  had  spoken 
whereof  she  knew.  e.  k. 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  comfortable  long  coat  shown  is 
made  of  brown  melton  cloth  with  collar, 
cuffs  and  belt  of  velvet  and  trimming  of 
heavy  wool  lace  in  tans,  but  all  ma¬ 
terials  suitable  for  girls’  coats  are  ap¬ 
propriate  and  the  trimming  can  be  ap¬ 
plique  or  fancy  braid  of  any  sort,  or 
tailor  stitching  with  silk  only.  The  coat 
is  made  with  a  body  portion,  fitted  by 
means  of  shoulder  and  under-arm 
seams,  a  pleated  skirt  and  wide  box 
pleat.  The  cape,  when  used,  is  arranged 
over  the  coat  and  included  in  the  neck 
seam.  At  the  neck  is  a  turn-over  collar 


and  the  coat  is  closed  invisibly  beneath 
the  edge  of  the  pleat.  The  belt  is  ar¬ 
ranged  over  the  seam  at  the  waist  and 
terminates  in  points  held  by  gold  but¬ 
tons.  The  sleeves  are  ample,  fuller  be¬ 
low  the  elbows  than  above,  and  are  fin¬ 
ished  with  cuffs  cut  in  points  to  match 
the  belt.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  (eight  years) 
is  6%  yards  27  inches  wide  or  2%  yards 
44  inches  wide,  with  one-half  yard  of 
bias  velvet  for  collar,  cuffs  and  belt.  The 
pattern  No.  4581  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls 
of  4,  6,  8  and  10  years  of  age; price  10 
cents  from  this  office. 

The  pretty  reefer  figured  is  made  of 
dark  blue  zibeline  with  collar  of  velvet 
and  is  stitched  with  silk,  but  all  of  the 
cloaking  materials  of  the  season  are  ap¬ 
propriate,  cheviot,  cloth  and  the  like. 
The  coat  is  made  with  fronts  and  back 
and  is  fitted  by  means  of  shoulder  and 
under-arm  seams.  The  fronts  are  faced 


4576  Girl’s  Box  Reefer, 
8  to  1 4  year.s. 


and  turned  back  to  form  lapels  which 
meet  the  collar  that  is  seamed  to  the 
neck.  The  sleeves  are  wide  and  ample 
below  the  elbows  but  snug  above,  in 
conformity  with  the  latest  fashion,  and 
are  finished  with  shaped  cuffs.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  me¬ 
dium  size  (12  years)  is  2^/^  yards  44 
inches  wide  or  two  yards  52  inches  wide. 
The  pattern  No.4576  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
girls  of  8,  10,  12  and  14  years  of  age; 
price  10  cents  from  this  office. 


Half  Apple  Pie. — This  is  described  as 
the  pie  grandmother  made,  and  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  Use  under  crust  only.  Choose 
an  apple  that  will  cook  quickly;  peel, 
cut  into  halves  and  fill  crust.  Fill  the 
center  of  each  half  with  sugar  and  a  bit 
of  butter.  Sprinkle  lightly  with  flour 
and  grated  nutmeg,  add  a  very  little 
water.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 


Household  Congress. 

Cream  Sponge  Cake. — Two  eggs,  1^^ 
cupful  granulated  sugar,  one  cupful  thin 
sweet  cream,  one  teaspoonful  soda,  Vz 
teaspoonful  salt,  two  heaping  cupfuls 
flour,  and  two  teaspoonfuls  cream  tartar. 

M.  e.  n. 

Village  Gossip. — I  was  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  Rebecca’s  experience  given  on 
page  762,  for  who  living  near  a  small 
town  has  not  had  such  evils  to  contend 
with?  What  a  pity  that  “village  gos¬ 
sips”  have  not  more  cares  to  take  their 
thoughts,  and  farmer  folks  a  few  less, 
but  it  is  so  universal  in  all  small  places 
and  so  habitual  that  one  can  but  take 
a  pessimistic  view,  and  have  little  hope 
of  any  reform,  for  good  literature,  good 
sermons  and  the  examples  of  good  lives 
apparently  have  but  little  effect. 

M.  E.  B. 

“Send  Me  a  IjEtter  from  Home.” — 
Now  the  holidays  are  coming  closer, 
send  letters  from  home  freighted  with 
love,  blessed  remembrances,  and  spiced 
with  plenty  of  news.  Let  us  reform, 
and  instead  of  so  much  useless  giving 
and  stuffing,  get  up  a  letter  fad  and  make 
them  do  just  as  much  good  as  possible. 
Study  the  needs  of  the  person  to  whom 
you  write;  comfort  the  sick,  cheer  the 
lonely,  brace  up  the  weak  soul  and  sym¬ 
pathize  with  the  hopeless  one.  Write 
all  the  news  to  the  homesick  soul  to 
whom  every  little  item  is  interesting, 
and  don’t  forget  to  put  plenty  of  love  in 
to  season  the  whole.  Hunt  up  the 
friends  from  whom  you  have  not  heard 
for  many  years.  It  will  cause  a  revival 
of  pleasant  feelings,  and  who  can  meas¬ 
ure  the  good  to  come  of  it?  A  letter 
properly  finished  with  Thanksgiving  or 
Christmas  cheer  will  find  a  v/olcome  any¬ 
where.  MYRON  B. 

There  is  a  remedy  for  all  things  but 
death,  which  will  be  sure  to  lay  us  out 
flat  some  time  or  other. — Cervantes. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  in¬ 
tellectual  as  well  as  our  moral  nature  is 
ever  liable  to  be  powerfully  affected  by 
habits  previously  formed. — W,  E.  Glad¬ 
stone. 


No  Dessert 
More  Attractive 

Why  use  gelatine  and 
spend  hours  soaking, 
sweetening,  flavoring 
and  coloring  when 

JeU~0 

produces  better  results  in  two  minutes? 
Everytliing  in  the  package.  Simply  add  hot 
water  and  set  to  cool.  It’s  perfection.  A  sur¬ 
prise  to  the  housewife.  No  trouble,  less  ex¬ 
pense.  Try  it  to-day.  In  Four  Fruit  Fla¬ 
vors;  Lemon,  Orange,  Strawberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry.  At  grocers.  10c. 
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Big  Risks 

Loss  of  Tima,  Loss  of  Money, 

Loss  of  Place,  Loss  of  Comfort, 
all  follow  In  the  train  of  not  using 

St.  Jacobs  Oil 
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For  RKetxxnsitisxn, 
Neuralgia*  Lumbago, 
Sciatica,  Sprairxs 

It  has  cured  thousands.  Will 
cure  you.  Price  25c.  and  50c. 
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I  CURES 
COUGHSv^ 
-^SORE  THROAT 


ICDCOTlf*!  re  atwholesale.  Senfl 

or Cu  I  AuLbO  rorcatalog.  Agents 
wonted.  COULTEBOPTlCAliCO.  Chleaso,Ilk 


No  Smoke  Honse.  Smoke  meat  with 
KRAUSERS’  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  delicious  flavor. 
Cheaper,  cleaner  than  old  way.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  E.  Hranaer  dk  Bro.,  Milton,  Pa, 


Rubber  Goods  Repaired. 

Coats,  Boots,  Rubbers,  Blankets,  Soles,  Heels,  and 
Patches.  You  can  do  it.  OutUt,2.')C.  Agentswanteu. 
CONNECTICUT  RUBBER  CO  ,  Hartford,  Conn. 


We  will  mail  you  six  plants  of  Pineapple  Strawberry, 
the  largest  and  best  on  earth,  pineapple  flavor,  most 
productive,  vigorous  and  healthy,  bears  fruit  at  once, 
if  you  will  send  us  now  < 

25  Cents  For 


GREEN'S  FRVIT  GROWER. 

AND  HOME  COMPANION 
For  Six  Months. 

Established  22  years  ago.  It  has  108,000  subscribers. 
Capital  $100,000.  Luther  Burbank  says  it  is  the  best 
family  fruit  iouraal  in  America.  Send  25  cents  pow. 
Plants  will  be  mailed  in  ApriL  Mention  this  paper 
and  get  100  page  Fruit  Book  Free.  Address. 

GREEN’S  FRVIT  GROWER.  Roebeatnr.  N.V. 


Sausage 

Making 


requires  little  time  and  labor  if  you 
use  Enterprise  machines;  88.50  buys 
an  outfit  with  sufficient  capacity 
for  any  family  butchering.  An 


ENTERPRISE 

Meat  Chopper  and  Sausage  Stuffer 


makes  a  combination  that  is  unequaled  for  quality  or  quantity  of  work  per¬ 
formed.  A  No.  10  Meat  Chopper  has  a  capacity  of  three  pounds  of  meat  per 
minute,  and  a  No.  25,  four  quart  size.  Sausage  Stuffer  handles  the  meat  as  fast 
as  it  comes  from  the  Chopper,  The  Cylinder  of  the  Stuffer  is  boi-ed  true  so  that 
no  meat  can  work  up  above  the  Plate;  the  patented  Corrugated  Spout  prevents 
air  entering  the  casings;  with  special  attachments  the  Stufl'er  is  easily  converted 
into  a  perfect  I.ard  Press.  The  Chopper  chops  quickly,  uniformly,  perfectly; 
won’t  clog,  break  or  rust.  Enterprise  machines  last  a  life-time.  The  name 
“Enterprise”  is  on  every  machine  as  a  guarantee  of  its  quality.  Sold  by  all 
hardware  and  general  stores.  Write  for  free  catalogue  of  household  helps, 
and  send4  cents  for  the  “  Enterprising  Housekeeper,”  containing200  receipts. 


THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  OF  PA.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JAYNE’S  TONIC  VERMIFUGE 

IS  A  HEALTH  BRINGER. 
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MARKETS 

General  Review. 

The  potato  demand  continues  good,  and 
prices  are  holding  well  up  to  recent  high 
figures.  The  Bermuda  crop  is  beginning 
to  arrive,  but  not  in  sufficiently  large 
quantities  to  make  much  showing.  Prices 
are  more  than  double  best  Maine  or  Long 
Island  tubers.  The  severe  weather  has  cut 
short  the  outdoor  apple  trade,  but  sales 
from  stores  are  satisfictory,  somewhat 
larger  than  when  weather  permits  free  ex¬ 
posure  of  fruit  outdoors.  Turkeys  are 
evidently  going  to  be  more  plentiful  for 
the  Christmas  holidays,  though  there  is 
little  prospect  of  choice  birds  going  below 
no  cents.  Lower  grades  and  all  grades  of 
chickens  are  likely  to  be  lower  than  at 
Thanksgiving.  Dressed  calves  are  very 
dull.  Pork  is  doing  better,  but  roasting 
pigs  are  unusually  low.  There  is  little  de¬ 
mand  for  them  in  this  market  at  any  time. 
Feed  trade  is  active  and  responds  quickly 
to  a  cold  snap. 

Prices  obtained  during  week  ending  De¬ 
cember  17,  1903; 

GRAIN.— Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Du¬ 
luth,  94;  No.  1,  Northern  New  York,  93%; 
No.  2,.  red,  90%.  Corn,  52055.  Oats,  41@43. 
Rye,  56@58.  Barley,  53064. 

PEED.— Retail  prices  for  New  York  and 
vicinity:  Western  Spring  bran,  200-rb.  sacks, 
$22024.  Standard  middlings,  $23026. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Hay.  No.  1,  85090; 
No.  2,  77%082%;  No.  3,  65072%;  clover, 
mixed,  70075;  clover,  57%062%;  marsh,  500 
55.  Straw,  long  rye,  $101.35. 

BEANS.— Marrow,  bu.,  $2.5002.65;  pea, 
$2.05;  red  kidney,  $2.7002.75;  white  kidney, 
$2.75;  black  turtle  soup,  $2.75;  yellow  eye, 
$2.7502.80;  Lima,  California,  $2.22%@2.25. 

MILK.— New  York  Exchange  price  3% 
cents  per  quart  to  shippers  in  26-cent 
freight  zone. 

B  U  T  T  E  R  .—Creamery,  18025%;  State 
dairy,  15022;  Western  factory,  13%@16; 
renovated,  13019;  packing  stock,  12%015. 

CHEESE.— Full  cream,  9012;  skims,  308. 
EGGS.— Choice  to  fancy,  31040;  lower 
grades,  22028. 

DRI^ID  FRUITS.— Apples,  evaporated. 
407;  sun-dried,  3%04;  chops,  100  lbs.,  $2,400 
2.60;  cores  and  skins,  100  lbs.,  $1.3501.50. 
Raspberries.  22023.  Huckleberries,  13%014. 
Blackberries,  6%@5%. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples,  good  to  ch., 
bbl.,  $204;  lower  grades,  750$1.75;  Western, 
bushel  box,  $203.50.  Pears,  bbl.,  $102.50. 
Grapes,,  4-lb.  basket,  12018;  bulk,  ton,  $550 
70.  Cranberries,  bbl.,  $4.5008.50. 

VEGETABLES.— Potatoes,  good  to  ch., 
bbl.,  $2.1202.37;  lower  g’des,  $1.7502;  sweets, 
bbl.,  $1.5003.50.  Onions,  red,  bbl.,  $1.5002.25; 
yellow,  $1.2502.25;  white,  $206.60.  Cabbage, 
Danish  seed,  ton,  $30040;  domestic,  $20030; 
bbl.,  $1.5002.25.  Cauliflower,  bbl.,  $207. 
Celery,  doz.,  10050.  Carrots,  bbl.,  $101.25. 
Turnips,  white,  bbl.,  76@$1.  Rutabaga,  bbl., 
$101.12.  Spinach,  bbl.,  $2.7504.  Squash, 
Hubbard,  $101.25;  marrow,  750$1. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.— V  e  a  1  , 
calves,  good  to  prime;  8010;  buttermilks, 
304.  Pork,  light,  6%@7;  medium,  606%. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Chickens,  10010%; 
fowls,  10010%;  turkeys,  12;  ducks,  pair,  800 
90;  geese,  pair,  $1.5001.62;  pigeons,  pair, 
20025, 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Turkeys,  15020; 
chickens,  13018;  fowls,  1O%011;  ducks,  140 
16;  geese,  10017;  squabs,  doz.,  $1.7503. 

FARM  CHEMICALS.— Prices  given  are 
for  single  ton  to  carload  lots  f.  o.  b..  New 
York:  Nitrate  of  soda,  ton,  $42046.  Dried 
blood,  12  to  13  per  cent  ammonia,  $50056. 
Concentrated  tankage,  $15020.  Ground 
bone,  $22027,  Acid  phosphate,  $10015.  Mu¬ 
riate  of  potash,  $40046.  Sulphate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  $42048.  Kalnlt,  $10012.60.  Sulphate  of 
Copper,  per  barrel  of  about  300  pounds,  6% 
cents. 

FURS.— Black  bear,  $20030;  cubs  and 
yearlings,  $5015;  badger,  $101.50;  otter,  $70 
15.  Beaver,  large,  $609;  medium,  $506; 
small,  $304.  Fox,  silver,  $500300;  cross, 
$8025;  red,  $204;  grey,  75@$1.  Fisher,  $50 
10.  Wolf,  prairie,  $101.50;  timber,  $204. 
Wolverine,  $408;  lynx,  $408;  wild  cat,  500 
$1;  civet  cat,  25030.  House  cat,  black, 
colored,  8010.  Marten,  dark,  $5015;  pale, 
$305.  Skunk,  black,  $1.2501.40;  half-striped, 
80090;  long-striped,  80090;  striped,  40050; 
white,  20030.  Raccoon,  750$1.4O.  Opossum, 
large,  50000;  medium,  20030;  small,  10015. 
Rabbit,  101%;  mink,  $1.5006.  Muskrat, 
Winter,  20025;  Fall,  13018;  kits,  405. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK.— Steers,  native,  $4.6005.10; 
bulls,  $1.1003.80;  calves,  veal,  $408.50;  lower 
grades,  $2.6003.50.  Sheep,  $2.2504;  lambs, 
$5.5006.35.  Hogs,  $5.12%05.26. 

EAST  BUFFALO.— Butchers’  steers,  $3.50 
04.7.5;  Stockers  and  feeders,  $2.5003.76; 


calves,  $507.60.  Sheep,  $204;  lambs,  $4,600 
6.30.  Hogs,  $4.9506;  pigs,  $506.25. 

CHICAGO.— Steers,  good  to  prime,  $4,900 
5.15;  Stockers  and  feeders,  $1.7504;  cows, 
$1.5003.90.  Sheep,  $2.5003.40;  lambs,  $406.75. 
Hogs,  mixed  and  butchers',  $4.4504.70. 


MARKET  NEWS 

CALIFORNIA  TOMATOES  in  a  smali 
quantity  are  arriving  here.  They  are 
packed  in  the  ordinary  four-basket  square 
plum  crate,  seliing  at  $1  to  $2  each.  Those 
that  we  have  noticed  were  weli  colored  and 
looked  better  than  many  of  the  southern 
out-of-season  tomatoes,  but  they  are  all 
much  inferior  to  the  hothouse  crop.  Of 
course  the  latter  are  more  expensive,  but 
they  go  farther,  all  but  the  skin  being 
edible. 

SHIP  BEEF.— It  is  said  that  saiiors  iet 
pieces  of  this  get  thoroughly  dry  and  then 
carve  out  trinkets  and  ornaments  as  one 
wouid  from  bone  or  wood.  The  first  time 
an  uninitiated  person  tries  it  this  story  ap¬ 
pears  entirely  credible;  the  excessive  salt¬ 
ing  giving  it  a  texture  that  wouid  be  a 
credit  to  soie  leather  and  lignum-vitse.  The 
nutriment  may  be  there,  but  it  is  in  de- 
cidediy  Insoiuble  form.  In  dining  on  beef 
and  cabbage  at  restaurants  near  the  water 
front  one  is  likely  to  be  served  with  sam¬ 
ples  of  this  ship  beef. 

THE  MUSHROOM  HUMBUG.— “Is  - 

the  concern  referred  to  in  articie  on  mush- 
ropms,  page  786?”  w. 

The  address  given  is  not  the  special  one 
in  mind  when  the  note  referred  to  was 
written,  but  they  are  evidentiy  cut  off  the 
same  block.  Our  purpose  was  to  warn 
readers  against  alt  humbugs  of  this  type. 
The  scheme  is  the  same  as  aii  easy  work 
at  home  plans.  Send  so  much  money  for 
materials  to  start  and  then  they  will  take 
all  the  output  at  an  enormous  price.  It  often 
happens  that  the  work  is  something  that 
no  one  but  an  expert  can  successfully 
handle,  so  their  offer  to  take  the  finished 
product  at  almost  any  price  is  safe.  If 
anyone  should  succeed  in  doing  the  work, 
they  would  find  plenty  of  excuses  for  cut¬ 
ting  down  the  price  to  what  it  is  worth  in 
the  general  market.  A  good  many  people 
in  New  York  and  other  cities  are  making 
a  good  living  in  preying  upon  others.  They 
often  work  as  hard  at  it  as  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  at  an  honest  job. 

AVERAGE  PRICES.— “Give  the  aver¬ 
age  retaii  prices  of  the  foiiowing  vege¬ 
tables  from  May  1  to  November  15:  Aspara¬ 
gus,  beans,  beets,  carrots,  cauliflower, 
celery,  lettuce,  onions,  parsley,  peas,  pota¬ 
toes,  parsnips,  rhubarb,  spinach,  tomatoes 
and  turnips.”  R. 

New  York. 

The  retail  price  in  one  place  might  differ 
widely  from  another.  This  is  true  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  this  city.  It  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  in  one  day  to  find  such  produce  as 
vegetables  retailing  at  one  price  in  one 
section  of  the  city  and  double  this  figure 
in  another  for  the  same  quality.  The  best 
answer  we  can  give  is  to  add  to  the  aver¬ 
age  wholesale  prices  for  the  period  named 
a  fair  retail  profit,  say  10  or  15  per  cent. 
Calculating  in  this  way  the  following  would 
be  a  fair  answer:  Asparagus,  bunch,  30 
cents;  beans,  quart,  10  cents;  beets  and 
carrots,  bunch,  five  cents;  cauliflower,  head, 
10  cents;  celery,  bunch,  10  cents;  lettuce, 
head,  seven  cents;  onions,  peck,  60  cents; 
parsley,  bunch,  16  cents;  parsnips,  peck,  30 
cents;  rhubarb,  bunch,  eight  cents;  spin¬ 
ach,  peck,  25  cents;  tomatoes,  quart,  10 
cents;  turnips,  peck,  20  cents. 

FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS.— About  the 
holiday  season  each  year  some  wise  news¬ 
paper  reporter  tells  the  public  that  flower 
growers  are  organizing  into  a  trust,  with 
intent  to  charge  prohibitive  prices  for  their 
products.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  worthy  in¬ 
dustry  should  be  so  maligned,  for  the  raise 
in  flower  prices  at  Christmas  is  no  more 
sensational  than  the  increase  in  any  other 
line  caused  by  the  conditions  of  supply 
and  demand.  Christmas  gifts  very  often 
take  the  form  of  flowers  or  plants,  and 
a  week  of  unfavorable  weather  just  before 
that  time  may  entirely  change  the  out¬ 
look.  Of  late  years  pot  plants  have  formed 
a  large  part  of  the  Christmas  trade.  The 
first  two  weeks  in  December  the  flower 
trade  was  not  at  all  rushing,  there  being 
less  demand  than  usual  except  for  funeral 
work.  Carnations  were  noi  in  heavy  sup¬ 
ply,  so  prices  were  fairly  firm,  standards 
$2  to  $3  per  100,  fancy  $4  to  $5,  and  novel¬ 
ties  $6  to  8.  Violets  were  very  fluctuating, 
and  it  is  the  opinion  among  some  conser¬ 
vative  men  that  they  are  beginning  to  suf¬ 
fer  from  over-production.  Prices  were  30 
to  40  cents  for  inferior,  50  to  $1  for  ordinary, 
and  $1  to  $1.50  for  special.  It  may  be  re¬ 
marked  that  violets  held  as  “special”  one 


day  may  soon  degenerate  by  holding  into 
ordinary  or  inferior.  Roman  hyacinths  and 
Paper  White  Narcissus  are  in  fair  sup¬ 
ply  at  $3;  sweet  peas  are  in  limited  quan¬ 
tity  at  $1.50  and  $2.  Callas  are  $6  to  $8  per 
100;  lilies  $8  to  $10.  Greens  are  not  very 
active;  smilax  $6  to  $§;  asparagus  $25  to  $50. 
A  few  American  Beauties  are  held  at  $40, 
but  No.  I  is  only  $8  to  $10,  and  extras  $12 
to  $20.  Other  roses  range  all  the  way  from 
$1.50  to  $12,  but  of  course  all  the  prices 
quoted  are  entirely  changed  the  week  pre¬ 
ceding  Christmas.  With  the  clear  cold 
weather,  the  quality  of  Christmas  flowers 
is  likely  to  be  very  good. 


NtW  YORK  STATE  DAIRYMEN'S 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  meeting  of 
this  Association  at  Ogdensburg  December 
8-10  was  large  and  successful.  The  exhi¬ 
bition  was  excellent,  and  all  the  sessions 
were  well  attended.  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  Flanders  responded  to  the  address 
of  welcome  from  the  Mayor  of  Ogdensburg, 
followed  by  the  address  of  the  retiring 
president,  H.  E.  Cook.  Prof.  R.  A.  Pear¬ 
son,  of  Cornell,  discussed  “Market  Milk.” 
“Cool-Curing  Cheese”  was  treated  by  Prof. 
J.  A.  Ruddlck,  Chief  of  the  Dairy  Division 
“The  Status  of  Agricultural  Practice”  was 
discussed  by  Director  Jordan,  of  the  State 
Experiment  Station,  who  said  that  New 
York  far  excels  all  her  sister  States  in  the 
value  of  her  dairy  products,  which  exceed¬ 
ed  $55,000,000  in  1899,  no  other  State  reaching 
$36,000,000.  “The  Relation  of  Forage  Crops 
to  Milk  Production”  was  described  by  Prof. 
Hunt,  of  Cornell,  who  contrasted  the 
physical  conditions  in  other  States  with 
those  prevailing  in  New  York,  and  urged 
the  importance  of  covering  neglected  hill¬ 
sides  with  profitable  pasture.  The  treas¬ 
urer’s  report  showed  receipts,  $1,503;  dis¬ 
bursements,  $1,120;  balance,  $383.  Officers 
elected  were:  President,  Geo.  A.  Smith, 
Frankfort;  vice-presidents,  U.  C.  Beebe, 
Arcade,  and  M.  T.  Morgan,  West  Winfield; 
secretary,  Robert  McAdam,  Rome;  assist¬ 
ant  secretary  and  treasurer,  J.  Van  Wag- 
enen,  Jr.,  Lawyersville;  directors,  W.  H. 
Jordan,  Horace  Rees,  W.  E.  Griffith,  E.  F. 
Rawley,  W.  H.  Hallock  and  J.  D.  Fred- 
erickson. 


Manual  of  Corn  Judgino,  by  A.  D. 
Shamel.  72  pages,  well  illustrated;  Orange 
Judd  Co.,  New  York.  Price  50  cents.  Mr. 
Shamel,  formerly  crop  expert  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  and  now  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D, 
C.,  is  a  thorough  master  of  his  subject. 
Corn  breeding  for  definite  ends  in  increas¬ 
ing  yield  and  quality  has  become  an  im¬ 
portant  feature,  and  the  rules  here  given 
for  judging  the  product  are  of  great  in¬ 
terest  and  value.  Methodical  corn  breed¬ 
ing  Is  likely  to  add  more  to  the  real 
wealth  of  the  nation  in  proportion  to  the 
effort  involved  than  any  imaginable  pur- 
suit.  ___________ 

“WttAT  happens  when  a  man’s  tem¬ 
perature  goes  down  as  far  as  it  can  go?” 
Smart  scholar:  “He  has  cold  feet, 
ma’am.” — Sydney  Town  and  Country 
Journel. 

“Some  folks,”  said  Uncle  Ehen,  “loses 
de  full  benefit  of  deir  work  by  not  bein’ 
able  to  handle  it.  De  chicken  kin  lay  de 
egg,  but  she  can’t  poach  it.” — Washing¬ 
ton  Star. 

“De  only  trouble  ’bout  dem  mansions 
in  de  skies,”  said  the  deacon,  “is  dat 
you  can’t  mortgage  ’em  fer  money  ter 
pay  de  house  rent  in  dis  vale  er  tears.” 
— Atlanta  Constitution. 

Sportsman  (wishing  for  fresh  fields 
to  conquer) :  “I  should  like  to  try  my 
hand  at  big  game.”  Fair  Ignoramus: 
“Yes,  I  suppose  you  find  it  very  hard  to 
hit  these  little  birds!” — Punch. 

Willie  (scared) :  “Now  we’ve  milked 
the  cow,  what’ll  we  do?  Pop’ll  be  aw¬ 
fully  mad.”  Jimmy  (equal  to  the  occa¬ 
sion)  :  “We’ll  drive  her  down  to  the  pond 
and  fill  her  up  with  water.” — Credit 
Lost 

“Behold,”  whispered  the  spiritualistic 
medium,  “it  is  the  spirit  of  your  late 
wife.”  The  man  sat  still  and  said  noth¬ 
ing.  “Don’t  you  understand?”  whisper¬ 
ed  the  medium  again.  “It  is  your  de¬ 
parted  wife.  Why  don’t  you  speak  to 
her?”  “Oh,  she’ll  do  the  speaking  if  it’s 
her.” — Tit-Bits. 


MAKE  HENS  PAY 

Humphrey  Op^n  Hopper  Hone  Cutter 
Uumphrej  Bupid  Clorer  Cutter 

I  .”'1'  If’’’!.*  •«*  your 

MU  In  lisir.  OtinnntMd  to  cut  cuter  and  futa 
I  then  »nj  other.  TrUl  offer  und  ounlogue  free. 

HUMrHREY.  Full  St.  Fuctory,  Joliet,  III. 


Book  keep¬ 
ing,  etc  .thor¬ 
oughly  taught 
Situation8forallgradaate8.CompleteCour.se 
for  Home  Study,  !S6.  Catalogue  free.  ■' 

O.  C.  GAINES,  Box  637,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
or  119  West  126th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


We  have  just  com¬ 
pleted  and  now  have 
ready  for  distribution 
a  fine  catalogue  de¬ 
scribing  and  illustrat¬ 
ing  by  fine  half-tone 
views  made  from  or¬ 
iginal  photographs  of 
Twenty  fine  farms  ^ 
we  have  for  sale 
iOcated  in  Union, 

Logan,  ann  M  a  d  i  s  o  nUi  , 

counties,  Ohio,  ranging  in  size  from  50  acre! 
up  to  700  acres.  Every  -farm  a  Special 
Barg'aiu.  u.,',..  \ 

L  ififyofi.;'vant,to^Duy .send  for  this  cata-i,> 
iogue  at  once,  lj  Don’t^delay,  write  to-day. 


Bell  Bros.  &  Stevenson, 

aHlarysviile,  Ohio.  oep.  e.P 


Choice  B.irred  and  Buff  P.  Uock  and  White 
Wyandotte  Cockerels.  Also  puUets.  Price 
reasonable.  Da  8.  C.  MOYEIt,  tansdale.  Pa. 


Diirred  Plymouth  Uock  Cockerels -Leading  strains, 
^  $1  apiece,  nicely  barred.  Chester  White  and  Poland 
China  Sows  bred.  Also  serviceable  Boars  at  farmers’ 
prices.  D.  D.  Khlnesmlth,  Lack  P.  O.,  Juniata  Co.,Pa. 


Id 

DUTCH  BELTED  CALVES  of 

G.  G.  GIBBS.  Vail,  M.*  J. 


K  n  W  two-cent  stamp  for  reliable 

Ilia  bI  I  Un  W  prices  on  Haw  Furs  and  Ginseng. 
No  curiosity  seekers  answered.  LEMUEL  BLACK, 
Exporter  and  Dealer  in  Haw  Furs  and  Glnseng-Hights- 
town,  N.  J.,  Lock  Box  48.  Beference:  First  National 
Bank  of  Hlghtstown. 


Oldest  Commission 

eggs,  pork, poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  < 
B.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street, 


iiouse  m  New  York. 
Est.1838.  Bntter.cheese 
etc.  Frnltu'' 
New  York’ 


GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875,  PHANK  W.  GODWIN. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO. 


t 


Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  36  Little  fzth  St..  New  York. 

WANTED 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS.  4 

F.  D.  HEWITT,  120  Liberty  St.,  H.  Y. 

ATT  E  NT  I O  =5 

favor  us  with  your  orders.  Mail  orders  a  specialty. 
I.  BEHZ,  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  St.,  New  York. 


FARMS 


For  rich  farming,  fruit  growing,  hoe 

write  ’J.D.S.HANSON.Sl^S: 


FOR  254 


All  about  tbe  land  of  fiunRblne,  fruUs  and  tlowers. 
~~  UeHOurcea  and  loniance.  IIIub.  May.  1  yr.  trial,  26c. 

The  Western  Empire,  75  Times  Block,  Los  Angeles 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep, 
and  Swine. 

We  have  some  volumes  of  this  book 
that  have  become  slightly  shelf  soiled 
on  one  end.  You  would  hardly  notice 
it,  but  we  cannot  send  them  out  at  the 
regular  $2  price  of  the  book.  As  long 
as  they  last  we  will  mail  them  prepaid 
to  subscribers  only  on  receipt  of  $1. 
This  is  Prof.  Geo.  W.  Curtis’s  grea^ 
live  stock  hook,  with  nearly  100  full- 
page  engravings.  It  is  used  as  a  text 
book  in  most  of  the  agricultural  coV* 
leges  of  the  United  States  and  Canada- 
Orders  at  this  price  will  not  be  accepted 
from  dealers  or  schools.  Orders  with 
$1  will  be  accepted  as  long  as  the  soiled 
edition  lasts  from  subscribers  only. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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PUBLISHER'S  DESK. 

How  time  flies  as  the  years  crowd  up¬ 
on  us!  In  youth  the  seasons  seem  long 
and  the  years  endless.  As  time  advances 
years  succeed  each  other  with  startling 
rapidity.  Here  we  are  at  the  close  of  an¬ 
other  year.  It  seems  but  yesterday  that 
we  began  to  write  1903  in  place  of  the 
year  that  preceded  it.  This  is  the  im¬ 
pression  as  we  view  the  year  as  a  whole, 
but  as  we  recall  the  many  Incidents  and 
anxieties,  duties  and  pleasures  of  the 
months  we  realize  that  after  all  there 
have  been  actually  365  days  of  active 
life.  To  us  as  with  you  they  have  been 
days  of  long  hours  and  hard  work,  but 
it  has  been  a  fruitful  toil.  A  farmer 
who  called  at  the  office  this  week  said; 
‘T  give  The  R.  N.-Y.  credit  for  my  suc¬ 
cess  in  farming.  Before  I  knew  it  I  was 
barely  making  a  living,  now  I  am  clear¬ 
ing  $1,600  to  $1,700  a  year.”  Every  mail 
brings  letters  in  something  the  same 
strain.  Surely  this  is  reward  enough  for 
any  labor,  no  matter  how  arduous.  No 
other  pleasure  can  be  so  great  as  the 
consciousness  of  being  of  use  and  ser¬ 
vice  to  others — therein  lies  the  true  se¬ 
cret  of  happiness.  Do  not  think  for  a 
moment,  good  friends,  that  we  are  tak¬ 
ing  credit  for  these  things  to  ourselves. 
The  credit  does  not  belong  to  us.  A 
large  share  of  it  is  due  to  you.  The  R. 
N.-y.  is  not  what  we  make  it  alone.  It 
is  what  you  make  it  with  our  assistance. 
The  farmer  who  gives  The  R.  N.-Y. 
credit  for  his  success  in  any  particular 
simply  expresses  his  appreciation  of 
what  all  its  members,  subscribers,  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers.  Including  himself, 
are  able  to  accomplish  through  honest 
and  conscientious  cooperation  for  the 
good  and  well-being  of  all.  This  is  the 
spirit  we  wish  to  prevail  in  this  organi¬ 
zation.  It  is  our  aim  and  purpose  sim¬ 
ply  to  interpret  your  wishes  and  antici¬ 
pate  your  wants. 

At  this  time  of  universal  cheer  and 
good  will  we  wish  especially  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  many  words  of  cheer  and  com¬ 
fort  and  encouragement  extended  to  us 
during  the  past  year.  We  wish  to  ex¬ 
press  thanks  and  appreciation  of  the 
kindly  criticisms  as  well  as  for  the  un¬ 
stinted  praise  of  partial  friends.  We 
thank  you  for  the  support  and  help  given 
in  every  way,  and  especially  for  the 
kindly  interest  in  bringing  new  faces  in¬ 
to  The  R.  N.-Y.  family.  In  so  large  a 
family  it  is  inevitable  that  trial  and  sor¬ 
row  should  come  to  some.  We  always 
hear  of  these  afflictions  with  regret,  and 
while  many  of  them  are  personally  un¬ 
known  to  us,  their  expressions  of  sorrow 
always  find  a  sympathetic  echo  in  our 
heart,  and  now  as  the  old  year  closes  we 
wish  peace,  good  health  and  happiness 
to  you  and  yours,  and  trust  that  tlie 
coming  year  may  reward  and  bless  your 
labors. 

What  did  you  do  with  those  little  10 
cent  envelopes?  Have  you  one  or  two 
of  them  about  the  house  yet?  If  so. 
kindly  see  that  some  neighbor  gets 
them. 

Did  you  show  that  picture  of  rose  to  as 
much  as  one  neighbor?  If  not  yet, 
please  do  so.  He  may  want  you  to  in¬ 
clude  his  subscription  with  his  own. 

Every  day  this  month  so  far  the  sub¬ 
scription  returns  have  exceeded  those  of 
last  year,  except  two  days  near  the  first 
of  the  month.  The  day  after  New  Year's 
is  invariably  our  largest  day.  Last  year 
we  had  a  big  day.  Help  us  to  exceed  it 
this  time.  If  not  sent  before,  mail  re¬ 
newal  the  last  day  of  the  month.  We  will 
tell  you  of  the  result  the  following  week. 


McClure’s  Magazine  for  1904  promises 
much  of  interest,  including  a  continuation 
of  Miss  Tarbell's  history  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company.  A  variety  of  interesting  pub¬ 
lic  questions  will  be  discussed  by  experts. 
A  series  of  articles  by  Lincoln  Steffens  on 
the  “Mlsgovernment  of  States”  will  be  as 
fearlessly  written  as  the  former  articles 
on  dishonesty  in  the  cities.  'Phe  fiction  and 
illustrations  of  the  magazine  will  keep  to 
their  usual  high  standard. 


VIRGINIA  HORTICULTURAL  MEETS. 

There  is  a  section  of  Virginia  commonly 
knowm  as  “The  Valley,”  which  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  east  and  the 
main  Allegheny  Mountain  chain  on  the 
west,  and  extending  from  near  Harper-s 
Ferry  to  the  North  Carolina  line.  It  is  a 
high  plateau  of  varying  shape  and  eleva- 
tlon*  but  generally  lying  well  for  farming 
and  fruit  growing.  It  is  watered  by 
mountain  streams  which  finally  form  the 
historic  Shenandoah,  New  and  other  rivers 
of  unusually  clear  water.  At  Pulaski, 
which  is  in  almost  the  southern  extremity 
of  this  valley,  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Society  was  held  the 
first  week  in  December.  The  attendance 
was  good,  and  all  those  who  came  seemed 
in  deep  earnest.  Speakers  from  other 
Stateo  were  present,  who.  together  with 
the  home  talent,  filled  up  a  good  pro¬ 
gramme.  There  was  an  excellent  display 
of  fruit,  mostly  apples,  for  there  is  no  part 
of  America  where  apples  do  better,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  mountain  coves.  Such  speci¬ 
mens  of  Winesap,  Jonathan,  Newtown  (Al¬ 
bemarle),  York  Imperial  and  many  oth'-r 
varieties  are  not  often  seen.  It  is  only  pos¬ 
sible  here  to  mention  a  few  of  the 
thoughts  that  were  presented  and  discuss¬ 
ed.  Prof.  G.  Harold  Powell,  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  talked  about  “Handling  Fruit 
for  Cold  Storage.”  “Apple  Culture  in 
Delaware”  was  the  subject  of  a  talk  by  S. 
H.  Derby  of  that  State.  While  the  condi¬ 
tions  in  Delaware,  where  the  land  is  level 
and  the  soil  very  loose  and  easily  worked, 
are  very  different  from  the  rough  and 
rocky  lands  of  the  Virginia  mountains,  he 
thought  certain  principles  might  be  applic¬ 
able  to  both.  He  '>el!eves  in  frequent  and 
thorough  tillage  where  at  all  possible,  and 
seeding  to  Crimson  clover  wherever  It  will 
succeed.  One  thing  that  he  insists  on  Is 
to  keep  something  growing  on  the  land  in 
the  Autumn  and  over  Winter.  Turnips  are 
usually  sown  with  the  clover  about  August 
12,  and  sometimes  rye.  Weeds  he  thinks 
better  than  nothing  on  the  ground.  The 
reasons  for  this  are,  to  create  humus  and 
save  nitrogen  from  escaping  from  the  soil. 
Spraying  is  another  of  Derby’s  strong 
points.  He  uses  a  large  spraying  outfit 
rigged  on  a  platform  that  is  carried  about 
on  a  wagon.  The  platform  where  the  op¬ 
erators  stand  Is  12  feet  high  and  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  single  line  of  upright  posts 
in  the  middle,  so  that  there  will  be  little 
interference  with  projecting  branches,  ano 
that  the  spraying  may  be  easily  done.  In 
preparing  the  spray  mixtures  tanks  are 
placed  on  the  upper  floor  of  a  shop  and 
water  conducted  there  by  gravitation  from 
a  permanent  supply  tank;  and  after  dilut¬ 
ing  the  chemicals  to  the  full  requirement 
the  prepared  mixtures  are  let  into  the 
carrying  tank  or  barrel  on  the  wagon  be¬ 
low.  By  this  means  there  is  little  work 
to  do  when  the  rush  of  spraying  comes. 

The  part  which  Virginia  is  to  take  In  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  was  quite 
fully  discussed  by  Geo.  E.  Murrell,  one  of 
the  State  Commissioners,  and  others.  Over 
800  barrels  of  the  choicest  apples  from  tue 
large  crop  just  harvested  have  been  stored 
and  the  second  best  space  in  the  horticul¬ 
ture  builling  at  St.  Louis  has  been  se¬ 
cured,  on  which  to  make  the  exhibit. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Virginia  will  be 
well  represented  in  the  fruit  show  there, 
by  stored  fruit  of  the  crop  of  1908  and  by 
that  freshly  grown  next  year.  There  Is 
no  good  reason  why  this  should  not  be  so, 
for  there  is  no  State  where  fruit  can  be 
grown  to  better  advantage,  all  things. con¬ 
sidered. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  recommended 
list  of  commercial  apples  for  Virginia 
York  Imperial  stood  first.  There  was  very 
little  to  be  said  against  it,  as  it  succeeds 
all  over  the  State  and  pays  better  than 
any  other.  Reports  from  foreign  ship¬ 
ments  of  it  the  present  season  were  very 
favorable.  Ben  Davis  was  discouraged 
for  extensive  planting.  Buyers  and  pack¬ 
ers  have  objected  to  It,  and  in  some  cases 
refused  to  take  it  at  all.  It  was  thought 
best  to  let  the  western  fruit  growers  have 
the  Ben  Davis.  Winesap  is  a  general  fa¬ 
vorite  and  all  seem  to  like  It.  Stayman  Is 
gaining  in  favor.  The  only  point  raised 
against  it  was  a  little  lack  of  color,  but 
otherwise  it  is  equal  to  the  best  that  can 
be  said  of  Winesap.  Yellow  Newtown  (or 
Albemarle),  was  highly  commended  for  the 
mountain  .sections,  as  has  long  been  the 
case.  Grimes  was  thought  to  be  the  best 
fancy  market  apple  grown.  Its  high  qual¬ 
ity.  rich  color  and  regular  bearing  make  It 
a  favorite  with  the  grower  and  consumer. 
Jonathan  also  came  in  for  much  praise. 
Missouri  is  yet  a  doubtful  variety,  as  it 
does  not  flourish  in  all  places,  but  may  yet 
become  one  of  the  standards  to  use  as  a 
filler  between  the  more  permanent  trees. 

The  old  officers  were  elected  except  Sec¬ 
retary  Walter  Whately,  who  wished  to  bo 
relieved,  and  S.  L.  Lupton,  of  Winchester, 
was  put  in  his  place,  h.  e.  van  deman. 


Barn  Plans  and  Outbuildings,  by  Ed- 
v/in  C.  Powell,  revised  edition;  404  pages; 
375  illustrations;  Orange  Judd  Co.,  New 
York.  This  book  Is  well  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  farm  library.  Various  types  of 
barns,  stables,  poultry  houses  and  all 
buildings  connected  with  the  farm  are  de 
scribed.  Price,  Jl.W  from  this  office. 


Gentleman  (to  peddler);  “Call  these 
safety  matches?  Why,  they  won’t  light 
at  all!”  Peddler:  “Well,  wot  could  yer 
’ave  safer?” — Tit-Bits. 

“Pleasures,”  said  Uncle  Eben,  “is  a 
good  deal  like  mushrooms.  De  right 
kind  is  fine,  but  you  has  to  be  on  de 
lookout  foh  toadstools.” — Washington 
Star. 

“Do  you  like  stories.  Wally?”  asked 
the  visitor.  “Yes.  All  except  the  end 
of  ’em,”  said  Wally.  “Why  don’t  you 
like  the  end  of  them?”  “Because  that’s 
where  they  stop.” — Credit  Lost. 

“Dooley,  that  Canton  economist,  is 
about  the  stingiest  on  record.”  “Wliat’s 
he  done  now?”  “Why,  he  had  a  patent 
dishwasher  attached  to  his  wife’s  elastic 
exercisers,  and  she’s  had  to  give  up  phy¬ 
sical  culture  in  consequence.” — Balti¬ 
more  News. 


Red  is  the  color  of  danger, 
whether  on  the  semaphore 
or  on  the  skin.  When  the 
^  face  is  reddened  by  eruptions, 
I'M  when  boils  break  out  on  the 
Mm  body,  or  the  angry  red  of 
sores  and  ulcers  is  di.splayed 
in  the  flesh,  it  is  nature’s 
danger  signal.  The  blood  is 
obstructed  and  tainted  by 
impurities,  and  there  can  be 
no  safety  until  the  blood  is 
made  pure. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Med¬ 
ical  Discovery  purifies  the  blood, 
and  removes  the  effete  matter  which 
clogs  and  corrupts  it.  It  cures  pim¬ 
ples,  boils,  eczema,  scrofula,  sores, 
ulcers  and  other  consequences  of 
impure  blood. 

"I  feel  greatly  thankful  for  what  your 
medicine  has  done  for  me,”  writes  Mrs. 
Chas.  Hood,  of  Kalkaska,  Mich.  "I  suf¬ 
fered  with  scrofula  of  the  head  for  twelve 
years.  Tried  every  kind  of  medicine  that 

II  heard  of  but  found  no  cure.  Every  one 
that  looked  at  my  head  said  they  never 
saw  anything  like  it.  The  last  doctor  I 
doctored  with  before  applying  to  you  I  got 
worse  every  day.  Was  so  miserable  that 
I  was  unable  to  do  any  work  at  all.  After 
taking  two  or  three  bottles  of  your  ‘Golden 
Medical  Discovery’  and  using  the  local 
treatment  you  prescribed  for  me,  I  was 
cured  and  my  head  wa#  entirely  free  from 
scrofula.” 

Accept  no  substitute  for  Doctor 
Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery. 
There  is  no  other  medicine  which  is 
"  ju.st  as  good  ”  for  diseases  of  the 
blood  and  the  eruptions  which  are 
caused  by  the  blood’s  impu 
FREE.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense 
Medical  .\dviser  is  sent  /ree  on  receipt 
of  stamps  to  pay  expense  of  mailing 
onfy.  Send  twenty-one  one-cent  stain  i>3 
for  the  book  in  paper  covers,  or  thirty- 
one  stamps  for  the  cloth -bound  vol¬ 
ume.  Address  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buf¬ 
falo.  N.  Y. 

SURE  CURE. 

Brooks’  Appliance.  New 
discovery.  Wonderful.  No 
obnoxiovG  springs  or  pads, 
(f*.  Automatic  Air  Cushion. 
'  i  Binds  and  dra.w's  the 

(broken  parts  together 
as  YOU  would  a  broken 
liin'ii.  No  salves;  no  lymph- 
ol;  no  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
Pat.  Sept.  10, 1901.  Sent  on 
trial.  Catalogue  free. 

Brooks  Appliance  Co.,  Box  965,  Marshall,  Mich. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  'Phe 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee 8th  page. 


ICE  PLOWS 


812.00.  Also  Ice  Tools. 
Write  for  Discounts. 

H.  PRAY,  No.  Clove,  N.  Y. 


ICE 


In  Thr«a 
Sizes. 


CUTTING 

l>OR8€l{  All  8teeL  Double- 
Row  ICE  PLOWS.  Marks  and 
vuts  two  rows  at  a  time ;  cuts  any  size  cake 
and  any  depth,  and  does  it  with  ease  and  economy. 

Docs  the  work  of  twenty  men  sawing  by  hand.  Fays  for  itself 
two  days.  No  farmer,  dairyman,  hotel  man  or  other  can  afford  to 
btj  without  it.  Ask  for  catalogue  and  introductory  prices. 

•lohu  DorechtffcSons.  WenaiSt.«MUwttukee»Wlan 


COOK  YOUR  PEED  and  BAVB 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldran«-^Emptiea  Its 
kettle  in  one  minnte.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 

Laundry  Slovea,  Water  and  Staam 
Jacket  Kettles.  Hog  Soaldars.  Cal¬ 
drons,  eto.  Send  for  oironlare. 
D.  B.  SPEBBY  A  OO..  Batavia.  Ill. 


V.  h.T.  th.  b«it  ud  i 

DwOnU9V7  iteel.  lumber ud  the cbemp«.t  labor,  w.  ca  { 
8D(i<lomak«tbeb«at&awMUtson«ftrth.  4 h.  p.  (seeout.)  Cuts 2,000  j 
ft.  a  day.  All  sixes.  Plantrs.SMnglo  Mills  and  Edi^ra  with  our 
ontyariabloFrlotioQFosd;  PortableOrindlnrMUls,  W&t«r  Whesls, 
JeAth Mills, oiOe  OuireataU^showsalL  Baodrorit.  I^owestfrei^bts. 
D«  taoach  Mill  Mfge  Coea  Box  GOOg  Atlantag  Ca« 
114  Liborty  St.,  New  Yoric. 


DIPPLEY’S  Cmbluatlon 

n  STEAM  COOKERS 

vlllc  jok  29  bushels  of  feed  in  2  hours; 
he»twftt8rin  stock  tank  260  feet  aw^y. 
Willhcat dairy, hofcstnd  poultry  bouses. 
Madeofboiler  steel;  can't  blow  up;  no 
fluestomstorloak.  PRICES  96.<X>  TO 
$46.00;58tyle8and  15  sites.  Bold  under 
a^arantee.  indorsed  by  Faperimeni 
Stations.  Cataloffuc  andprie«9/r€C» 

RIppleyNdv.  Go.,Box223j6rafton,in. 

£ast«m  Agent^.  0.  MltohelyPhlladalpnla. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD! 

i 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

HAVANA,  ILL 

Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  i  tirasner 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Onr  Machine  will 
thrash  Bye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  It  again  In  perfect 
bnndles.Can  be  changed 
in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat.  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  Send  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  GKANT-FEKRIS  COMTANY,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

CLARK'S  ffif  Si!  CROPS 

Clark’s  Reversible  Bush 
Plow  and  Harrow. 

Cuts  a  truck  6  ft.  wide.  1 
ft.  deep.  Connects  the 
sub-soii  water.  It  is  an 
excellent  machine  for 
covering  In  sugar  cane. 
Strength  guaranteed. 

Can  plow  a  newly  cut 
forest,  stump,  bush  or  bog  land,  leaves  the  land  true, 
oPeau  for  any  crop. 

Clark’s  Dbl.  Action 


Cutaway  Harrow. 

Moves  16,000  tom  of 
Earth  in  a  Day. 

Clark’s  Rev.  Sulky  Disk  Plow. 

Made  single  or  double.  One 
or  two  furrows,  five  to  ten 
inches  deep,  14  inches  wide. 
For  two  or  four  horsee.  Light 
draft.  No  side  draft.  No 
similar  plow  made. 

CLARK’S  ROOT  CUTTER. 

TWO  .SIZES,  Cuts  1  or  2 
bushels  per  minute,  for  fowl 
or  beast.  Gouge  cutters, 
never  choke  or  clog. 

PRICE, . 87  to  816 

Send  tor  Circulars 

I PUTAWAY  Harrow  Go. 

E  ^Higganum,  "Ct.  U.  S.  A. 


££ 


SAVE-THE-HORSE 


99 


Registered  Trade  Mark. 


SPAVIN  CURE 

Begin  Treatment  at  Once ;  Have  a  Permanently  Sound  Horse  for  Spring, 

Cured  horses  are  absolute  certainties  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  remedy  for  your  own  case  Siicli 

carried  “SA  men  whose  reliability  can  be  readily  ascertained,  hav. 

carried  SAVE-THE-HORbE  over  skepticism,  prejudice  and  uncertainty.  Send  for  booklet  and  copj 
of  written  guarantee,  which  IS  as  binding’ to  protect  you  as  the  best  legal  talent  could  make  it.  N( 

Ulan  need  see  his  horse  suffer  and  become  incapacitated. 

Tm-J— Positively  aud  I’eriniincntly  Cures  BONI 
SPA\  IN,  THOKOUGUPIN,  RINGBONE  (except  low  ringbone,)  CURB  STUNT 
SHOE  BOIL  WEAK  aSd  SPRAI Nirn^I^EN DONS  Lid  lA 
L.V.HEN  JtSS.  Cures  without  sear,  blemish  or  loss  of  hair.  Horse  may  work  as  usual. 

$5,00  per  bottle.  Written  warantee  with  every  bottle.  Need  of  second  bottle  improbable 
except  in  rarest  cases.  If  your  case  is  different  we  advise  frankly  as  to  possibility  of  the  reniedi 
effecting  a  cure.  Give  veterinarian’s  diagnosis,  if  he  is  competent.  Describe  age,  development,  locatioi 
lameness,  and  way  horse  carries  and  holds  leg. 
w.OO  per  bottle  at  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  express  prepaid; 

TRO\  CHEMICAL  CO.,  TROY,  N.  Y.  Also  ma&ufaoturors  of  Veterinary  Pixlne. 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

More  Chicken  Ax)vice  Wanted.— Since 
I  wrote  Mr.  Mapes  on  paffe  S30,  I  became 
convinced  that  my  estimate  of  $500  for 
coops,  fixtures,  etc.,  to  accommodate  2,COO 
chicks  in  the  Spring  was  low.  He  advises 
me  to  plan  to  hatch  3,000  chicks  in  order 
to  make  sure  of  1,000  pullets  and  to  put 
most  of  the  money  in  incubators  and 
brooders.  I  have  kept  a  few  hens  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  only  a  short  while 
ago  started  in  to  hatch  chickens  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  my  egg-farm  dream, 
but  I  simply  could  not  get  enough  hens  to 
sit  at  the  time  I  most  needed  them.  A  few 
of  the  brutes  tried  to  sit  very  early  and 
the  majority  in  June  and  July — too  late, 
I  believe,  if  pullets  are  wanted  for  the 
very  uncertain  purpose  of  laying  in  Winter. 
Trying  again  with  only  a  fair  promise  of 
brooding  biddies  in  April  and  May,  I 
posted  my  check  in  haste  for  an  incubator, 
brooders,  etc.,  hatching  chicks  with  the  en¬ 
couraging  results  that  215  out  of  360  eggs 
(Leghorn)  were  living  and  in  fair  condi¬ 
tion  in  the  Fall.  But  over  100  of  these 
were  roosters.  Now,  from  Mr.  Mapes’s  ad¬ 
vice  and  figuring  somewhat  from  experi¬ 
ence  we  can  conclude  that  it  will  take 
perhaps  four  360-egg  machines  to  do  the 
work,  dividing  the  time  into  three  hatches 
from  say  March  21  to  May  6,  and  allowing 
250  chicks  per  each  machine,  or  1,000  chicks 
for  each  total  hatch.  Hach  relay  of  chicks 
would  have  to  be  mothered,  and  if  hens 
were  not  available  it  would  take  60  brood¬ 
ers  to  take  care  of  the  lot.  I  have  throe 
brooders  and  one  incubator,  and  so  accord¬ 
ing  to  catalogue  prices  my  expenditures 
would  be:  Three  incubators  at  $37,  $111;  57 
brooders  at  $12,  $6S4;  57  runs  at  $7,  $399;  25 
colony  houses  for  1,500  chicks,  $160;  total, 
$1,354;  without  freight  and  cartage.  Bather 
appalling  when  houses  are  still  to  be  built 
for  the  main  stock,  most  of  the  stock  un- 
purchased  and  feed  for  the  whole  business 
living  and  dying  to  be  paid  for  until  some¬ 
thing  comes  in.  Of  course  Mr.  Mapes  may 
reduce  the  bill  considerably,  and  may  sug¬ 
gest  some  cheaper  plan.  I  hope  so.  I 
have  tried  in  addition  to  the  outdoor 
brooders  the  so-called  sectional  brooder 
with  outside  nens,  and  I  had  very  poor 
luck  with  it,  notwithstanding  that  the 
chicks  were  provided  with  everything  I 
could  think  of  for  their  well-being.  Out 
of  the  same  lot  of  eggs  hatched  at  the 
same  time,  chicks  in  the  outdoor  brooders 
grew  and  flourished,  I  suppose  because  the 
broods  were  widely  separated  and  were 
given  free  range  after  one  month  old;  im¬ 
possible,  we  found  it,  to  do  with  the  in¬ 
door  “sectional”  or  pipe  brooder  and  yards, 
except  with  great  difficulty.  The  chicks 
would  not  all  return  to  their  individual 
pens  when  all  were  turned  out,  and  in  any 
case  some  would  crowd  somewhere  outside 
of  the  yards,  and  refuse  to  be  caught,  ex¬ 
cept  as  dead  chickens,  until  night.  On  the 
whole,  if  biddy  could  be  induced  to  lend 
us  her  functions  at  the  time  wanted,  upon 
demand,  there  is  no  brooder  or  incubator 
to  beat  her.  I  say  this  because,  while  the 
machines  of  to-day  are  marvelously  near 
perfection,  I  find  that  biddy's  chickens 
develop  faster  qnd  seem  stronger  at  ma¬ 
turity— at  least  if  she  broods  them.  I  have 
often  fooled  the  hen  into  caring  for  in¬ 
cubator  chicks  after  she  has  been  sitting 
for  but  a  few  days  or  a  week  with  as  good 
results  as  possible.  a.  r. 

SuGGESTiox.s  FROM  Exi'Eriexce. — This 
man  seems  to  have  come  to  a  point 
where  advice  from  one  who  has  been 
through  the  mill  should  be  helpful.  One 
error  which  he  makes  in  his  calculations 
is  in  trying  to  hatch  the  whole  3,000 
chicks  in  one  season.  A  good  Leghorn 
hen  is  about  as  productive  the  second 
and  third  year  as  she  is  the  first.  If  you 
strike  it  just  right,  the  pullet  is  more 
likely  to  lay  in  December  and  January, 
but  aside  from  this,  the  older  hens  have 
the  advantage.  The  eggs  are  larger  and 
more  valuable  for  market  or  for  hatch¬ 
ing.  My  advice  would  be  to  go  slower, 
and  try  only  to  raise  one-third  of  the 
thousand  layers  each  year,  replacing  the 
oldest  each  season  after  the  third  year. 
If  incubators  and  brooders  are  bought 
in  sufficient  number  to  raise  the  full 
stock  desired  the  first  year,  they  would 
not  again  be  needed  for  three  years,  un¬ 
less  the  laying  stock  were  replaced  with 
pullets  every  year.  I  find  the  work  and 
risk  of  raising  young  chicks  much  great- 
er  than  in  caring  for  mature  hens, 
profits  considered.  Proceed  on  this  basis 


and  much  of  the  “appalling  figures”  can 
be  cut  out,  leaving  one  incubator  $37,  17 
brooders  $204.  Instead  of  paying  $399 
for  runs,  make  them  at  home,  using 
boards  12  inches  wide  set  on  edge  for 
the  sides,  and  cover  by  stretching  wire 
netting,  one-inch  mesh,  over  the  entire 
top.  The  cost  will  be  insignificant.  In¬ 
stead  of  spending  money  for  colony 
houses  for  young  stock,  they  can  be 
moved  direct  from  the  brooders  to  the 
permanent  houses.  If  low  trees  are  con¬ 
venient  the  young  stock  will  grow  fast¬ 
er,  and  be  less  liable  to  lice  and  disease, 
if.  alio  wed  to  roost  in  the  trees  through 
July,  August  and  September  before 
placing  in  their  permanent  home.  First 
cost  could  be  further  reduced  by  buying 
a  second-hand  incubator.  Mine  had 
each  been  used  one  season,  and  only  cost 
me  $25  each.  I  know  of  others,  prac¬ 
tically  as  good  as  new,  that  can  bo 
bought  now  for  same  figure. 

The  Brooder  House. — A  long  brooder 
house  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  outdoor 
brooders,  on  account  of  convenience  in 
caring  for  the  chicks,  but  in  this  case 
success  has  been  met  in  the  use  of  the 
outdoor  brooders,  and  I  doubt  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  changing.  I  suspect  that  want 
of  success  with  the  sectional  brooder 
could  be  traced  to  the  better  ventilation 
in  the  outdoor  brooder.  Chicks  can  be 
asphyxiated,  wholly  or  partially,  very 
quickly  in  a  poorly  ventilated  brooder. 
By  proceeding  on  the  plan  thus  outlined 
you  should  be  able  to  fulfill  your 
“dream”  in  three  years’  time,  using  only 
two  incubators  and  20  brooders,  gaining 
experien':*e  and  confidence  as  you  pro¬ 
ceed,  without  drawing  on  the  wffiole  of 
your  available  $2,000.  You  will  not  have 
enough  jioultry  at  the  start  fully  to  oc¬ 
cupy  your  time,  but  you  can  find  profit¬ 
able  employment  at  the  construction  of 
houses  for  laying  stock,  and  save  a  car¬ 
penter’s  wages,  leaving  that  much  more 
of  the  $2,000  uninvested.  As  a  founda¬ 
tion  stock  not  more  than  100  hens  and 
four  roosters  should  be  needed  to  keep 
your  two  incubators  filled  during  March, 
April  and  May. 

Another  Inquirer.- Will  Mr.  M.opos  tell 
us  what  he  thinks  of  the  prosiiects  for  an 
egg  farm  just  begun  in  ]>'ranklin  Co.,  Va.? 
We  have  200  acres  of  land  and  can  raise 
enough  grain,  etc.,  to  .support  the  families, 
hogs,  hor.ses  and  cows,  and  enough  vege¬ 
tables  to  feed  the  hens.  We  have  800  apple, 
]dum  and  pear  trees,  and  can  i)lant  any 
number  we  desire.  Fruit  docs  well  here. 
Location  is  at  foot  of  mountain,  tind  land 
sloping  to  the  south  and  well  drained.  We 
could  inve.st  $1,000  without  interest  at  pres¬ 
ent,  but  think  best  to  take  a  few  years  to 
reach  1,000  hens.  We  have  plenty  of  timber 
for  building  houses,  etc.,  and  can  do  our 
own  building;  live  175  to  500  miles  from 
any  good  market.  We  are  breeding  the  S. 
C.  Brown  Leghonis  and  have  at  present 
150  hens  and  !K)  pullets.  Plan  of  houses 
40x15x8  divided  into  four  pens  with  an  aisle 
on  north  side.  Double  wall  of  three- 
quarter-inch  boards  on  outside,  and  on 
north  and  west  side  ceiled  partly  and 
stuffed  with  straw,  with  straw  and  floor 
overhead.  b.  b. 

Virginia. 

Many  of  the  points  raised  are  met  in 
what  is  written  above.  The  greater  dis¬ 
tance  from  a  good  market  is  a  disadvan¬ 
tage  in  some  respects,  but  on  the  whole 
is  not  serious.  An  express  train  will 
carry  your  products  to  the  markets 
named  in  less  than  24  hours.  Express 
charges  on  eggs  and  poultry  will  be 
somewhat  greater  but  in  all  probability 
cheaper  land,  cheaper  feed,  lumber,  etc., 
will  more  than  counterbalance  this.  Tree 
fruits  are  all  right  in  connection  with 
hens,  but  do  not  plant  trees  too  close  to 
poultry  houses,  or  the  hens  will  roost 
in  the  trees  in  hot  weather,  and  often 
refuse  to  leave  the  trees  when  Winter 
comes  without  much  bothersome  watch¬ 
ing.  I  prefer  to  build  in  open  spaces  at 
least  75  feet  from  any  tree,  setting  the 
house  on  posts  or  piers  10  to  15  inches 
high.  This  gives  a  cool  shady  space  be¬ 
neath  the  house  during  hot  sunny  days, 
while  the  hens  will  almost  invariably 
go  inside  to  lay  and  roost,  provided  they 
are  always  fed  inside.  Your  plan  of 
house  is  good,  possibly  a  little  too  high. 
Just  high  enough  to  clear  a  man’s  head 
is  high  enough.  The  heat  from  the  sun 
and  the  hens’  bodies  rises  to  the  highest 
part  of  the  room,  while  the  hens  pass 
most  of  the  day  on  the  floor  m  Winter. 
A  low  house  is  much  warmer  for  the 
hens  than  a  high  one.  My  suggestion 
above  to  let  the  young  stock  roost  in 
trees  near  the  brooders  for  a  time,  pre¬ 
supposes  that  the  brooders  are  located 
far  enough  away  from  the  houses  for 
laying  stock  to  insure  against  their 
roaming  back  to  their  old  haunts  after 
they  are  removed  from  the  brooders  or 
trees  to  their  permanent  quarters. 
Should  they  do  this,  they  will  be  sure  to 
“go  to  roost”  Oh  tkelr  old  perch  when 
night  comes,  o,iv.  mapes, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee Sth  page. 


always  brings  a  top  price.  It  is  a 
sure  result  if  you  feed  a  ration  of 
the  genuine 


Alma  Dried-Molasses 

Bect-Pcip  with  the  grain. 

This  is  not  a  patent  “stock  food”  but 
is  a  natural  by-product  of  beet-sugar, 
made  with  the  greatest  care  and  cleanli¬ 
ness.  It  contains  no  drugs  or  so-called 
“tonics.” 

Send  for otirbooklet describing Iiow  Alma  Dried- 
Molasses  Beet-Pulp  is  made.  It  will  Interest  you. 

This  food  fattens  stock  better  and  quicker  than 
anythingelse  because  it  is  palatable — cattle  like  it;  it 
acts  naturally  on  the  diprestive  organs,  increasing 
the  appetite  and  aids  digestion  and  assimilation. 
They  get  all  the  good  of  all  they  eat. 

E.  C.  Cummings,  Carson  City,  Mich.,  writes: 
"Send  2  tons  first  Irclglit.  Am  feeding  35  steers 
to  top  the  market.  This  is  my  Cth  order-’’ 

It  is  the  best  food  for  milch  cows  and  calves. 
Horses,  sheep  and  hogs  thrive  on  it. 

Do  not  confuse  this  with  wet  beet  pulp  which 
freezes  and  ferments,  or  with  common  dried  pulp 
containing  no  additional  sugar.  It  takes  16  tons  of 
wet  pulp  to  make  one  ton  of  our  Food,  and  it  keeps 
indefinitely  The  genuine  Alma  Dried-Molasses 
lleet-Pulp  contaioc  73  times  as  much  sugar  as  wet 
pulp,  ana  nearly  ,5  times  as  much  as  common  dried 
pulpt  Write  today.  Address 

Dept.n  Alma  Swgat  Company, 

Alma,  Michigan. 


Cure  Tbe5e  Blemishes 
Also  Ringbone,  hard  or  soft 
enlargements.  Sweeny,  Knee- 


Spatviiv 

_ -I _  eniargemenis,  sweeny,  H.ne6- 

f  gprung,Fi8tala  and  Poll  Evil. 

m-A  J  Slight  cost  and  certain  cures. 

Spliivf 


TVo  big  booklets  telling  how  , 
to  do  it  sent  free.  Write  today. 

riiRSIING  BBOH.,  Chrmti.U, 

833  Union  8tn€liYardi,Clileai(0,IIL 


Shetland  Ponies. 


Tho  largest  herd  of  Registered  Shctlands  in  the 
United  States.  Small  foundation  herds  a  specialty. 
1  lustrated  catalogue  and  price  list  Just  published. 
Address,  THOMSON  I’ONV  FAR.M,  Toledo,  Ohio 


—The  finest  lot  ever  offered 
for  sale  at  Shady  Lawn  Ferret 
Farm.  Price  list  free. 
Address,  W.  J.  WOOD,  New 
London,  Ohio. 


O  O  X-.  I  E3  S 

Intelligent,  handsome,  drivers. 

Males,  $10;  Females, $7. 50, _ 

C.  F.  HUNT,  UIANLITrs,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 

bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Bristol,  Wls.,  R  F  D.  No,2, 


/\IS  IINSTAIVT'S 

and  the  dehorning  Job  is  smoothly  done, 
crushing  or  bruising  if  the 

KEYSXONE 

Dehornlrifi;  K.nlfe 

!s  used.  Easy,  sure  and  most  speedv 
in  operation.  No  evil  results  can  fof» 
low.  Cuts  from  four  sides  at  once.  £n* 
dorsed  by  veterinarians. 

M.  T.  Phillips,  Box  1 8,  Pomeroy,  Pa. 


THE  CROWN 

bone).  For  the  poultryman.  Bestintheworld. 
Lowest  in  price.  Send  for  circular  and  testi¬ 
monials.  Wilson  Bros.,  EASTON,  I'A. 


fetches  eggs  all  winter.  Sent  on 
TEN  DAYS’ FREETRIAU, 

Nopay  until  you  proveitcutseasier 
and  faster  than  any  other.  Isn’t! 
that  the  fairest  offert  Catalogue  free.  I 

F.  W.  MANN  CO., 

Box  15,  Wlilford.  Masa.  I 


r UUL I  n 

>POULTRYLIN  E-Fencing,  Feed, Incu-S 
jbators.  Live  Stock,  Brooders- anything— J 
)  it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you  1 
)our  Illustrated  Catalogue — it’s  free  for  the  J 
)a.sking— it's  worth  having.  ^ 

(Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.,< 

(Dept.  H.G.  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City.  < 

oooooooooooooocoocooocooo^ 


M  A  bred  18  years  for  EQG8.  Barred  Rocks 
up  to  273  eggs  a  year.  Catalog  free. 
“  The  New  System  of  Hatching  and  rais¬ 
ing  chickens  PAYS  the  best  of  all.  Try  it. 

F.  GRUNDY,  Morrisonvllle,  Ill, 


Rural  Poultry  Farm, 

Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Buff  Cochins. 
Eggs  and  stock  for  sale.  Illustrated  catalogue  of 
Iioultry  bouses  for  stamp  only. 

CTOCK  FOR  SALE— Cockerels,  Pullets  and  Hens. 
^  All  leading  varieties.  •  Prices  lower  now  than 
later.  Write  to-day  and  state  your  wants. 

MT.  BLANCO  POULTUT  FA»Mi  Mt.  Blanco,  Ohio. 


Breeders’  Directory 


Foil  .SALE. — Six  A.  J.  C.  C.  Yearling  Heifers, 
grand  daughters  of  Kmma’s  Pearl.  All  have  been 
bred  to  my  Imported  Bull,  Arthur’s  Golden  Marquis; 
also,  two  Bull  Calves,  by  Arthur's  Golden  Marquis, 
out  of  tested  dams  They  are  ALL  bred  right,  raised 
right,  and  for  sale  right  Money  refunded  if  you  are 
notsatlsfled.  Address,  E.  W.  MOSHER,  Aurora,N.Y, 


FlAiXAS,  2Xr.  "ST. 

HiGHEST  GLASS  JERSEYS 


BRIARCETFF  BEAU. 

THE  BEST  SON  OF  JERSEY  BEAU. 

BRIARCLIFF  BEAU’S  get  Show  promise  Of  being 
great  Dairy  and  Show  animals.  Uniformity,  color, 
etc  .  are  of  the  finest. 

Specialty — Young  Bulls  from  this  great  sire. 
Also  Imp  CHESTER  WHIi’ES  and  Standard-Bred 
BLACK  MINORCA8  and  WHITE  WYANDOTTBS. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

L.  E.  ORTIZ,  Supt.,  White  PlalnB,  N.  Y. 


YOU  GAN  INCREASE 

the  butter  yield  of  your  herd  by  buying  a  butter  bred 
Jersey  sire.  Write  for  Booklet  B1  and  Sale  List  1419 
AVintergreen  Hill  Farm,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa- 


jlipCC  SOLID  (XILORED  JERSEY  HEIFERS  for 
InnLLflUO.  Dukes  Malden,  No  174,526,  dropped 
March  8, 1903;  Blenda  Flowrotte,  No.  174,528,  Marcl 
22,  and  Angelo's  Norah,  No  174,575,  May  9  Also, 
young  cows  soon  to  be  fresh,  and  bull  calves  for  sale. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Poolvlllo,  N.  Y. 


“Haddon  Farms  Guernseys.” 

To  reduce  herd  quickly,  will  sell  25  Cows  and  Heif¬ 
ers.  This  herd  is  now  and  has  always  been  free  from 
tuberculosis.  E.  T  GILL,  Haddonfleld.  N.  J. 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sal& 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCRE8T  FARM,  Rlfton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  T. 


10LSTEIN-FR1ES1AN  STOCK, 

lalves  for  sale  at  very  low  prices.  Write  for  list  giving 

AAT  K  ITT  TCN  K  V.  im  llllS.  X  • 


— Heifer  and 
and  Bull 


^MOLSTEIN  CUTTIE 

Good  ones,  and  all  ages.  Fine  TearUng  Balia, 
read.'  for  service. 

RANIBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DELLHUKST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE- 


•—Purebred  Holsteln-Frleslan  Bulls 
from  6  to  18  months  old.  Improved 
Chester  White  Pigs  of  the  best  breeding  at  reasonable 
prices.  CHARLES  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 


HOMTEIN  BULL  CALVES.  Scotch  Collies,  Spayed 
Females.  SILAS  DECKER,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


RED  POLLED  CALVES  months  old;  both 

sexes.  B  F.  LEWIS,  North  Spencer,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE  NIAGARA  STOCK  FARM 

offers  some  choice  Shropshire  Ewes  of  different  ages, 
bred  to  Imported  Rams  Address,  „  „ 

J  C.  DUNCAN,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  BerRsliires  and  C.  WMtes. 

8  wkB.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  If  not 
_  satisfactory;  wo  refund  the  money. 

HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Erdldoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  Krio" 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  Imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester,  Mich 


LAKGE  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES 

Three  Gilts.  May  farrow,  $5  to  $8.  Duroo  Jerseys, 
8d  lember  PUs,  $3  to  $5.  Bred  Sows,  H5.  Mature 
Boar,  $18.  Bronze  Turkeys,  $3.  Rocks  and  Wyandot- 
tes,  $1.  Elegant  stock.  George  Enty,  Templeton,  Pa 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

We  still  have  a  few  of  our  choice  Cockerels  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  at  moderate  prices. 

WHITE  &  RICE,  Box  A,  Yorktown,  N.  Y, 


Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats, 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty  60  p  book,  10c. 
Ratesfree.  J  A  BERGEY,  Box8, Telford,  Pa 


‘‘.REASONABLE  PRlCES.’’ir‘.:r;S  E“.; 

B.  Leghorns,  B.  C.  Black  Mlnorcas,  B.  Orpingtons,  R. 
I. ‘Beds,  I’ekin  Drakes.  Bronze  'Turkey  Gobblers.  G.  O. 
D.  if  preferred.  Arthur  McCain  &  Co.,  Delaware,  N.J. 


W  HOLLAND  TOMS.  $2.60:  Hens,  $2;  B.  Plymouth 
•  Rock  Cockerels,  II ;  Scotch  Collie  Pups,  $3  up, 
Stqelt  striotly  pme  bred-  W.  A-  t/ilbers,  Lack,  Pa 
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AILING  CATTLE 

Cow  With  Defective  Udder.— I  bought 
a  cow  three  years  ago  that  only  milkel 
from  three  teats.  With  her  last  calf,  five 
weeks  ago,  she  gives  a  liltle  milk  from  the 
poor  teat.  Can  anything  he  done  to  re¬ 
store  it?  F.  s. 

Delaware.  X.  J. 

Whether  anything  can  he  done  to  re¬ 
store  the  quarter  will  depend,  T  think, 
upon  its  present  condition.  If  the  quar¬ 
ter  is  practically  missing,  that  is,  has 
hardly  any  tissue,  not  much  can  be 
done.  If  it  is  hard  from  having  had  gar¬ 
get  or  similar  trouble  you  may  be  unable 
to  do  anything.  If  the  quarter  is  soft 
and  has  considerable  tissue  you  should 
rub  it  thoroughly,  working  it  frequently 
with  the  hands,  and  in  milking  it  should 
work  at  the  teat  each  time  after  all  the 
milk  possible  had  been  worked  out.  If 
>ou  can  improve  it  considerably  now 
the  next  time  she  may  come  in  with 
nearly  a  perfect  udder.  We  had  one 
such  case.  We  think  that  the  udders  of 
a  good  many  cows  have  been  ruined  by 
not,  drying  off  clean,  thinking,  perhaps, 
they  were  dry  and  not  being  sure  of  it, 
and  when  the  cow  comes  in  finding  one 
or  two  spoiled  teats. 

Sickness  in  the  D.viky.— What  do  you 
do  for  ailing  cattle?  We  try  as  much  as 
possible  to  avoid  having  any  such.  We 
all  know  that  prevention  is  better  and 
easier  than  cure,  and  that  there  must 
bo  a  cause  for  every  effect.  A  dairy 
properly  cared  for  will  avoid  most  cow 
troubles.  Improper  feeding  is  the  cause 
of  many  of  them.  Too  much  of  a  one¬ 
sided  ration,  or  anything  that  throws 
the  cow’s  system  out  of  normal  usually 
means  trouble.  Too  much  hominy, 
cornmeal,  gluten  meat  or  cotton-seed 
meal  may  seriously  affect  the  cow’s  ud¬ 
der.  The  last  two  feeds  mentioned  are 
good  but  highly  concentrated  and  heavy, 
and  should  be  mi.xed  with  some  lighter- 
weight,  less  concentrated  feed.  If  you 
find  a  quarter  or  a  teat  hot  while  milk¬ 
ing  there  may  be  trouble  ahead.  Drop 
off  all  heavy  feed  for  one  or  two  feeds, 
and  it  will  probably  disappear.  If  not, 
bathe  the  quarter  in  water  as  hot  as  can 
be  borne,  dry  thoroughly  and  rub  brisk¬ 
ly  after  drying.  It  is  an  inexpensive 
remedy,  and  we  have  known  it  to  cure 
badly  caked  udders.  Milk  out  thor¬ 
oughly  all  quarters  that  are  affected, 
and  work  them  gently  with  the  hand. 
Never  leave  milk  in  the  udder  of  a  cow 
with  garget  or  other  similar  trouble. 
Keep  the  bowels  loose. 

The  Milkinc  Tube.— Stoppages  in 
teats  sometimes  occur,  almost  always 
near  the  end.  Always  milk  them  out 
with  the  hand,  and  avoid  putting  much 
pressure  on  the  tender  part.  Use  vase¬ 
line  on  the  end  of  the  teat.  Don’t  use  a 
milking  tube  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoid¬ 
ed.  We  think  about  as  many  teats  have 
been  spoiled  by  them  as  helped.  They 
irritate  the  teat,  and  allow  air  to  enter, 
and  more  trouble  ensues.  If  you  must 
use  one  keep  it  clean  and  dip  in  boiling 
water  before  and  after  using,  and  re¬ 
move  before  air  enters  the  tube.  For 
scratches  and  cuts,  and  troubles  that  af¬ 
fect  the  outer  surface,  we  use  veterin¬ 
ary  vaseline  costing  10  to  15  cents  a 
pound,  and  we  find  it  as  good  as  high- 
priced  patent  mixtures. 

Cow  AND  Calf. — At  calving  times  the 
cow  should  be  well  fed  but  not  fat. 
Bran  is  good  to  feed  for  several  weeks 
before  calving.  Cornmeal  quite  often 
produces  milk  fever.  We  keep  the  cov;^ 
comfortable  at  calving  time,  giving  her 
what  lukewarm  water  she  needs  for  a 
day  or  so.  We  do  not  hurry  to  milk  out 
the  cow,  but  let  the  calf  help  himself 
and  strip  the  cow  clean  several  hours 
after  calving.  We  give  but  little  grain 
for  several  days  after  calving,  gradually 
increasing  the  feed. 

I.ndigestion;  Choking. — Indigestion  is 
a  frequent  trouble  with  some  dairymen. 
The  cows  are  surfeited  with  food  and 
look  listless  and  weary.  Stop  over-feed¬ 
ing  and  find  out  if  you  are  feeding  a 
balanced  ration.  A  cow  can  stand  con- 
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siderable  feed  if  properly  balanced,  but 
a  one-sided  food  throws  her  off  much 
quicker.  It  never  pays  to  over-feed  as 
a  loss  is  sure  to  ensue  in  the  end.  Feed 
what  they  will  eat  up  clean  and  then 
act  as  if  they  would  like  a  little  m.ore. 
In  the  Fall  cattle  frequently  try  to  swal¬ 
low  an  apple  or  something  else  too  large 
to  pass  into  the  stomach.  Usually  they 
will  either  throw  it  up  or  get  it  down 
after  a  little  effort.  Sometimes  rubbing 
the  gullet  where  the  obstruction  is  will 
start  it  a  little  and  the  cow  will  do  the 
rest.  If  not  pour  about  a  pint  of  melted 
lard  or  clean  oil.  We  have  known  this 
to  work  a  cure  a  good  many  times. 
Whenever  an  accident  happens  don’t  get 
excited  but  do  a  little  cool  thinking  be¬ 
fore  making  any  serious  move.  It  is 
best  to  get  a  competent  veterinary  if  one 
is  near  at  hand  and  the  case  is  serious, 
but  for  most  common  troubles  the  dairy¬ 
men,  by  using  good  common  sense,  can 
get  along  very  well. 

31.  G.  .MA.NCHESTER. 


SKIN  DISEASE  IN  A  MULE. 

I  have  a  seven-year-old  mule  that  has 
some  skin  disease.  It  began  in  her  tail 
and  has  spread  considerably.  She  rubs  off 
the  hair  in  places  where  there  seems  to  be 
a  whitish  coating  on  the  skin.  I  feed  corn 
and  corn  fodder  now.  She  had  plenty  of 
green  feed  during  Summer.  What  is  the 
trouble  and  what  treatment  would  you  ad¬ 
vise?  c.  c.  ti. 

North  Carolina. 

The  symptoms  indicate  mange.  This 
is  a  contagious  disease  caused  by  a  para¬ 
site.  In  the  treatment  of  mange  we 
must  destroy  the  parasites  and  eggs, 
which  require  stronger  remedies  than 
would  kill  the  parasites.  The  eggs  are 
concealed  under  the  scales  or  scabs,  and 
are  difficult  to  get  at.  Was’.i  the  affect¬ 
ed  parts  with  soft  soap  and  water,  using 
a  brush  to  remove  or  break  down  as 
many  scabs  as  possible.  Boil  stavesacre 
seed,  one  part  to  20  parts  of  water  for 
one  hour  and  let  it  simmer  for  an  hour. 
Apply  a  little  of  this  to  the  affected 
parts.  Repeat  in  a  week  if  necessary. 


AN  INDIANA  CHICKEN  FLOCK. 

I  have  never  kept  any  individual  records 
of  my  poultry,  but  will  give  the  Hock 
record  for  1002.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1902  I  had  120  chickens,  valued  at  $48. 
Three  breeds  were  kept:  Light  Brahmas, 
Barred  Recks  and  Buff  Wyandottes.  The 
Barred  Rocks  were  allowed  farm  range, 
the  other  two  varieties  were  confined  in 
yards  having  an  abundance  of  shade  and 
grass.  The  total  cost  of  feed  and  expense 
of  operating  one  200-egg  incubator  was 
$97.25.  This,  added  to  the  value  of  the 
flock  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  makes 
a  total  expense  of  $145.25.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  the  flock  consisted  of  146  fowls 
valued  at  $73.  The  profits  for  the  j’ear, 
consisting  of  chickens  and  eggs  used  and 
sold,  amounted  to  $127.81.  This  added  to 
the  value  of  the  flock  at  the  end  of  the 
year  makes  a  total  of  $200.81.  This  shows 
a  clear  profit  above  all  expenses  of  $55.56. 

Wingate,  Ind.  j.  e.  c. 


Bells  on  Sheep.— Years  ago,  when  I  was 
a  dealer  in  sheep,  I  made  a  practice  of 
using  a  number  of  bells,  as  many  as  half 
a  dozen  to  the  hundred.  My  reason  for 
doing  this  was  the  theory  that  when  bolls 
would  ring  the  dogs  would  howl,  giving 
evidence  of  jiain,  and  still  another  idea 
was  that  the  noise  w'ouUl  be  so  great  that 
the  dogs  would  be  alarmed.  It  is  believed 
by  many  that  the  sheep- killing  dog  loves 
seclusion  to  do  his  work  of  destruction, 
and  still  another  reason  is  in  its  increas¬ 
ing  the  liability  of  being  discovered.  I 
believe  that  there  is  more  to  be  gained  by 
belling  the  sheep  than  to  take  the  chances 
of  the  still  hunt  made  by  the  dog  thief. 
You  will  readily  see  the  probable  effect  of 
the  noise  made  by  a  lot  of  bells.  Y’es,  bell 
the  sheep  by  all  means.  Require  the 
strongest  .sheep  in  the  flock  to  carry  the 
bells,  for  the  reason  of  their  ability  to 
withstand  the  cha.se  of  the  dog  the  longest; 
increasing  the  chances  of  detection  by 
.some  one.  q,  n.  Q. 

iioxbury,  O. 

I  note  the  remarks  about  feeding  cab¬ 
bage  in  Hope  Farm  Notes,  page  839.  1  have 
made  milk  for  family  use  for  a  good  many 
years,  and  if  I  have  clean,  sound  cabbage 
I  feed  it  regardless  of  time  or  season.  I 
have  over  200  bushels  of  turnips  that  I 
shall  feed  out  as  you  direct  for  cabbage, 
I  never  waste  even  the  tops  unless  the 
same  are  left  on  the  field,  b,  L,  9, 

Cape  Cod,  Mas*, 


The  above  is  only  additional  proof  of  what  thousainls  of  dairj' 
men  all  over  the  country  are  daily  finding  out — that 

In  order  to  make  the  most  money  out  of  cows. 

It  Is  necessary  to  have  a  U.  S.  Separator. 


Illustrated  catalogue  free  for  the  asking. 


Wc  trnnsfer  our  separators  from  Chicago,  L.a  Crosse,  Minneapolis,  Omaha,  Sioux 
City,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Montreal,  Sherbrooke  and  (Jucbcc  City,  .\ddrcss  all  letters  to 

Vermont  Farm  IVIachon©  Co.,  Be!lows  FalSs,  Vt 

343  ^ 


IT  PAYS  TO  HAVE  A  U.  S.  SEPARATOR 

It  is  the  best  money-making  and  money-saving  machine  aj 
dairyman  can  have.  I 

It  makes  more  money  by  getting  more  butter-fat  out  of  the  milk. 

It  also  makes  more  money  by  leaving  the  cream  in  sucli  fine  condi¬ 
tion,  that  the  butter  made  from  it  takes  the  Premiums  at  the  Fairs  and 
elsewhere.  If  you  do  not  believe  it,  read  the  following  letter ; 


$65.00  U.  S.  SEPARATOR  EARNS  $53.00  IN  PREMIUMS  FIRST  SEASON. 

Spri.xgkieli),  111.,  Oct.  31,  1903. 
Atthe  State  Fair  this  fall  1  took  the  two  Blue 
Ribbons  on  Pail  anti  one  on  Print,  the  White  | 
Ribbon  and  Sweepstakes  on  Dairy  Butter. 

I  use  a  United  States  Separator  (No.  8,  ' 
$65.00)  purchased  tliis  year,  and  my  premiums 
amounted  to  $53.00.  Quite  a  help  in  paying  for 
my  Separator.  It  is  needless  to  say  I  am  well 
pleased  with  it,  and  find  it  profitable  to  have  a 
U.  S.  Cream  Separator. 

Mbs.  W.  M.  CORRINGTON. 


We  find  by  reference  to  our  list  of  premiums 
paid  on  Dairy  ICxliibits  at  tlio  Illinois  State  Fair 
of  1903,  that  Mrs.  W.  M.  Corrington  received 
premiums  amounting  to  over  $53.00  in  that 
Department,  as  stated  above. 

W.  C.  GARRARD, 

Sec’y  Illinois  State  Fair. 


DE  LAVAL 

CREIM  SEPARATORS 

As  much  better  than  imitating 
separators  as  such  separators 
are  better  than  petting  systems. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  name  of 
nearest  local  agent. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Tho  largest  cream  aeparalor  works  In  the  world 

is  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  demand  for  these  superior 
machines.  Thousands  and  thousands  ofTubulars  sold 
every  year  to  dairymen  in  all  parts  of  the  earth.  What 
does  this  demand  mean?  Why  do  the  Tubulars  sell  bet- 
tftr  than  other  eeparmtort?  Because  they  are  better  naebincA.  ae 
you  wiU  a^ree  If  you  examine  one.  Write  for  free  oatalosue  I^o<153  ' 

THE  SHARPLES  CO.,  P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Chicago,  IlllnolSe  WeatChaatari  Pa. 


More  Oow  Money 

You  can  invest  in  nothinc  that  will  brine 
you  larsjer  cash  returns  than  the 


Gream  Separator 

Guaranteed  to  turn  more  easily,  to  last  longer, 
to  bo  more  easily  cleaned,  to  give  less  trouble 
and  to  bo  more  satisfactory  in  everyway  than 
any  otherseparator.  Simplest  in  construction.' 
Investigate  our  claims— ask  any  Empire  user. 
Handsome  Catalogue  Free. 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY, 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.  Chicago,  III. 


DR.  HESS 
Great  Stock  Book 

—  If  you  will  ■write  and  say  what 

stock  you  have— how  many  head 
Pi  of  each,  what  stock  food  you 

■  ■  ww  used— and  mention  this 

paper.  This  book  is  a  comprehensive  treatise 
on  the  care  of  all  live  stock  and  poultry, based 
on  the  scientific  knowledge  and  attauunenta 
of  the  eminent  veterinarian,  Dr.  Hess  (M.D., 
D.V.S.)  J  written  In  popular  langttage;  com¬ 
mended  and  used  by  veterinarians  everv- 
where.  Get  It  and  become  a  master  of  all 
etock  dlseascR.  Write  to-day,  to 

PR.  HESS  CLARK.  Athland,  Ohio. 

Makers  of  Pr.  Besr  Stock  Food. 


74  Cortlandt  Street,  I  Randolph  &  Canal  Sta. 
NEW  YORK.  1  CHICAGO. 


Wilder’s  Stanchion 

— being  an  Im  provement 
over  Smith's.  Lightest, 
strongest,  quickosri  safest 
Stanchion  made.  Has  stool 
latch  and  automatio  lock. 
Becomes  stationary  when 
open.  Animal  cannot  turn 
It  in  backing  out.  Mado  of 
best  seasoned  hard  wood. 
Pino  for  f  astenlngwlth  every 
Stanchion.  Send  for  testi¬ 
monials.  WlLDBB— STRONG 
Box  20,  Monroe.  Mich. 


THE  CHAIN-HANGING 

Cattle  Stanchion 

T  he  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  In¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illustrated 
Circular  and  Price  free  on  application.  Manufactured 
by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON,  Eorestville,  Conn. 


PRESCOTT’S  S 


KEEPS 


WINGING 
WIVEL 
TANCHION 

COWS  CLEAN 


Swings  forward  while  get¬ 
ting  up  or  lying  down.  Locks 
back  while  standing.  Full 
particulars  free.  PRESCOTT, 
69  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


You  Try  If. 

It  costs  nothing.  Re¬ 
turn  at  our  expense  if 
this  mill  falls  to  grind 
shelled  corn,  ear  corn, 
all  grains  or  mixed 
feed  stull.s,  easier,  fast¬ 
er  and  better  than  any 
other. 

New  Holland  Mills 

are  tho  practical,  every  day  mills  for  every 
day  wants.  No  other  good  mill  at  so  low  a 
price.  Made  in  3  sizes.  Adapted  to  any  kind 
of  no wer.  Don’t  fall  to  get  our  free  catalogue 
before  buying. 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  0O.» 
Box  116.  New  Holland,  Pa. 


MIXED  FEED 

Unhusked  corn,  husked  ears, 
shelled  corn  and  all  grains 
broken,  crushed  and  ground 
n  in  one  operation  by 

KELLY 

DUPLEX 

Grinding  Mills. 

Speediest,  easiest  run- 
^niog  mills  made.  Double 
breakers,  double  set  of  burrs,  4  sizes  for  all  pow« 
ers.  Force  teed,  never  choke,  Get  free  catalogue. 

^HE  0. 8.  KEikY  00.,  8pringfi«ld,  Ohio, 
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December  26.  1903 


MAliES  BOGS  FAT  ™  PREVENTS  DISEASE 

International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Shannondai^e,  Ino. 

Gentlemen  : — I  have  now  used  “International  Slock  Food”  for  more  than  two 
years  and  I  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  all  feeders  of  stock,  especially  for  hogs. 
It  increases  the  appetite,  prevents  disease,  promotes  digestion,  enhances  the 
value  of  the  grain  fed,  increasing  the  weight,  and  insures  a  thrifty  condition 
of  stock  at  all  times.  My  neighbors  have  repeatedly  sustained  heavy  losses  in 
their  herds  while  mine  have  remained  almost  immune,  a  result  I  attribute  al¬ 
most  wholly  to  the  specific  effects  of  “International  Slock  Food.” 

Respectfully  yours,  G.  W.  SHANNON. 

•^Wc  HftTO  llundredt  of  Thoaf^ftodR  of  SiDillar  Testlmonialn  and  Will 

Are  5ot  Clenuine  and  UnsoMclted. 


We  own  ^^International  Stock  Pood  Farm*”  which  is 
located  12  milos  from  MinnoapoUs  and  contains  650 
acres.  Wo  food  “International  Stock  Food**  every  day 
to  all  our  World  CuAnrioN  Staluors,  Dan  Patch  1:561^, 
Dirkctcm  2:05^  and  Roy  Wilkes  2:06^ ;  and  also  to  our 
Youno  Stallions,  Brood  Mares,  Colts,  Work  Hoksxs, 
Cattl*  and  Uoos.  “INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD’* 
S  FEE^DS  poR  ONE  CENT  is  Prepared  from  Roots, 
Herbs,  Seeds  and  Barks  and  Won  the  Highest  Medal  at 
Paris  Exposition  in  lO'iO  as  a  High-Class  vegetable, 
medicinal  preparation  to  be  fed  to  stock  in  email 
amounts  as  an  addition  to  the  regular  feed.  It  is  a 
Great  Aid  in  Growing  or  Fattening  stock  because  It 


I  increases  the  appetite.  Aids  Digestion  and  Assimila¬ 
tion  so  that  each  animal  obtains  more  nutrition  from 
the  grain  eaten.  Wo  positively  guarantee  that  its  use 
will  make  you  extra  money  over  the  usual  Plan  of 
Growing  and  Fattening  stock.  “Inlematlonal  Btoek 
Food**  can  bo  fed  in  safety  to  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep, 
Goats,  Hogs,  Colts,  Calves,  Lambs  or  Pigs.  It  will  make 
your  Calves,  Colts  or  Pigs  grow  amazingly  and  will 
keep  them  healthy.  It  is  Absolutely  Harmless  even  if 
taken  into  the  Human  System.  You  insist  on  eating 
the  following  medicinal  ingredients  with  your  Own 
food  at  every  meal :  Table  Salt  is  a  stomach  tonio  and 
worm  medicine,  Table  Pepper  is  a  powerful  stimulating 


tonic,  Table  Mustard  is  a  remedy  for  dyspepsia,  Table 
Vinegar  is  a  diuretic.  You  eat  these  medicinal  ingred¬ 
ients  almost  with  every  mouthful  of  your  food,  and  it 
is  proven  that  these  medicines  promote  health  and 
strength  for  people  and  improve  their  digestion.  **Xn- 
ternational  Stoek  Food** contains  pure  vegetable  medi¬ 
cinal  ingredients  that  are  just  as  safe  and  as  necoteary 
an  addition  to  the  regular  feed  of  your  aiock  if  you  de¬ 
sire  to  koepthem  in  the  best  possible  condition.  **lnter« 
natioBal  Stoek  Food**  is  endorsed  by  Every  High-Class 
Farm  Paper  and  Over  One  Million  Progressive  Farmers 
and  Stockmen.  It  purifies  the  blood,  stimulates  and 
permanently  strengthens  the  entire  system  so  that  dis¬ 


ease  is  prevented  or  cured.  “International  Stock  Food*' 
U  sold  on  a“Spot  Canh  Gnarantee**  by  Fifty  Thousand 
Dealers  throughout  the  World,  and  has  the  I.«rgesi  Salo 
ever  kno^?n.  i^Your  Money  will  be  Promptly  Refund¬ 
ed  in  Any  case  of  failure.  We  Refer  Yon  To  Any  Bank 
Or  Wholesale  House  In  Minneapolis.  ay“Beware  of  the 
many  Cheap  and  Inferior  Imitations  now  on  the  market ! 
Ro  Chemist  can  separate  and  name  all  the  Different 
powdered  Roots,  Herbs,  Barks  and  Seeds  that  we  use  Id 
our  preparations.  Any  Chemist  cr  Manufacturer  claim¬ 
ing  to  do  so  Mast  be  an  Ignoramus  or  a  Falsifier,  imlta- 
tlons  Are  Always  Inferior.  Insist  On  Having  The  Gen* 
Dine  And  Yon  Will  Always  Obtain  Paying  Results. 


If  You  Cannot  Obtain  "International  Stock  Food"  In  Your  Town  we  will  agree  to  ship  you  100  pounds  or  over  of  “International  Slock  Food*’  without  money  or  note  and  you  can  feed  it  Four  Months  with  the 
egreement  that  if  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  results  you  need  not  pay  us  a  esnt.  Write  far  Special  Offer  to  International  Stock  Food  Co..  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Correspondence  Answered  Promptly. 


book  oqntmns  183  hMM  ENGRAVINGS  ^  HORSES.  CATTLE,  SHEEP,  POULTRY, 

TheCoter  of  this  Book  is  a  Beautiful  Live  Stock  Pictnro  aa-Printed  In  Blx  Brilliant  Colon,  and  Without  Any  Adrerllslng  on  tt.  Size  of  Book  is  6)5  by  9J4  Inchos.  It  cost  ns  08000  to  have  our 
Artists  and  Engravers  make  these  Engravings,  which  are  the  finest  engravings  of  Hones,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs  and  Poultry  that  you  have  over  seen.  They  are  all  made  from  actual  photographs 
and  are  worthy  of  aplaco  in  any  library.  It  also  gives  Description,  History  and  Illustrations  of  the  DiSerent  Breeds  of  Hones,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats,  Hogs  and  Poultry.  It  contains  Life  En¬ 
gravings  of  many  very  noted  Anlmsls.  contains  a  Finely  Illustrated  Veterinary  Department  That  Will  .Save  Yon  Hundreds  of  Dollars,  because  it  describ.s  all  common  diseases  and  tells 

you  how  to  treat  them.  The  Veterinary  Illustrations  aro  large  and  scientific  and  better  than  you  can  obtain  in  any  other  book  regardless  of  price. 

WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  $10.00  CASH*^  IF  BOOK  IS  NOT  AS  DESCRIBED 

WE  WILI.  SIAII,  O.NE  COPT  OF  THIS  BOOK  TO  TOD  AB80LCTELY  FBEK,  With  Postage  Prepaid,  If  Yon  Will  Write  Ts  At  Once, letter  or  Poilal  Card,  and  ANSWER  THESETWO  QUESTIONS: 

«-l8t.-NAME  THIS  PAPER.  W2nd.-HOW  MUCH  STOCK  HAVE  TOU? 

I  INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  U.  S.  A. 

A  beautiful  colored  picture  of  the  champion  stallion  dan  patch  irseK  (size  at  sv  ae)  MAILED  YOU  FREE  IF  YOU  SEND  FOR  THIS  BOOK 


Addreti  At  Once.. 


Largest  Stock  Food  Factory  In  the  World. 

Capital  Paid  Jn  $2,000,000. 

775,000  Feet  of  Space  In  Our  New  Factory. 
Contains  Over  16  Acres  of  Space. 


we:  WIL.I-  RAY  YOU  $1,000  IN  CASH 

IF  WK  EVER  REFISE  TO  REFl’NI)  VOl’K  MONEY  ON  OIR  POSITIVE  “CASH  Gl'AKANTF.E”  THAT  IS  PRINTED  ON  EVERY  LABEL  OF  THESE  PREPARATIONS.  THEY  ARE  SOLD  BY  60,000  DEALERS. 
“Inlematlonal  Poultry  Eood”  (A  remarkable  egg  producer,  and  insures  good  health  and  rapid  growth  for  all  kinds  of  poultry).  “International  Lonse  Killer.”  “International  Worm  Powder.”  “International  Heave 
Ciirc.”  “international  t^olic  Cure.”  “Internalional  Harness  Soap.”  “Inlerualional  Foot  Remedy.”  “International  Hoof  Ointment.”  “International  Pheno-Chloro  (A  sure  disinfectant  and  germicide)  “International 
Compound  Absorbent  (It  cures  curbs,  spavins,  cte  ,  while  your  horse  works) .  “Silver  Pine  Healing  Oil”  (The  wonderful  quick  cure  for  barb-wire  cuts,  kicks,  burns,  etc).  Wo  will  be  Glad  to  Refund  Your  Monev  if 

they  ever  fail  and  we  agree  to  accept  your  jilain, written  statement  and  laave  the  entire  matter  with  you.  I NTE  R  N  ATIO  IN  AL  STOCK  FOOD  CO  Minneapolis  Minn 


WOOD’S  ICE  PLOWS 

Single  Row  Style 

Double  Row  Style 

Storks 
Carried 
In  All 
Larf/e 
Cities. 

WNf.  T.  W<K»I»  *  «  0.,  A  RUINtUTOW,  MASS. 


Efiltkn  10,c»lv 
loRue  P'tee*) 

And  Book  on  liAirestlng; 
Ice  mulled  fri.r. 


TOMORROW 


is  not  the  time.  Send  Today,  if  you  wish  to  obtain 
tills  beautiful  bronze  parlor  clock  FREE*  an  order 
for  20  lbs.  of  New  Crop,  60fi.  Tea,  or  20  lbs.  Baking 
Powder,  4.5c.  a  lb.,  nr  an  assorted  order  Teas  and  11. 1’., 
or  60 11)8.  Honiosa  Coffee,  .S3e.  a  lb. 

4  whieh  can  be  exe.hanged  f(jr  many 

MiiKiiificeiit  I’rciiiiiiiiis.  given  with  every  25c. 
worih  of  Tea,  Coffee,  Ilaking  I’owder,  .Spices  and 
Extracts. 

bend  today  for  our  Premium  List,  prlcce  and  dlreetlona. 

TheGreatAiuericanTcaCo.,Box  290, 31-33  VeseySf.,N.V. 


VsSw’SS* 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogne  to  Boomer  & 
Bosebort  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse, N.  Y . 


SAMSON 

Bridging  Telephones 

Don’t  Cost  Much. 

Write  for  tlie  G-reen 
Catalogue. 


THE  NEW 

SPEED  SPECIAL 

Lightning  Arresters 


ABE  THE  OBEY 


Sure  Protection. 


KEYSTONE  ELECTRIC  TELEPHONE  CO.,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Uider  and  Erl(»son  Hot-Air  Pumps,  but  if  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  arc  growl  ng  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  in  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20.000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  which  Is  proof 
^  that  wo  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogtae  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 


35  Warren  St..  Nr.w  York. 
239  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 


RiderTricsson  Engine  Company, 


692  Craig  St.,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Tenlente-Key  71,  Havana,  Cdba. 
22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  8,  W- 


40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

40  N  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


1903  Shredder  Blades 


(Paieni  Applied  for) 

make  efficient  shredders  out  of  “Ohio”  Feed  and  Ensilage 
Cutters.  The  New  Shredder  Blade  is  the  regular  “Ohio” 
knife  with  solid  integrally  projecting  bits  which  cut  and 
tear  corn  stalks  into  a  nicely  shredded  condition,  as  shown 
in  the  picture.  It  makes  corn-hay  of  the  fodder. 

Shredder  Blades  are  interchangeable  with  knives  on  all 
sizes  “Ohio”  Cutters.  They  successfully  reduce  fodder  to 
the  proper  condition  and  do  not  pulverize  the  leaves  like 
other  styles.  They  shred  with  the  same  power,  speed  and 
capacity  as  “Ohio”  Cutters,  and  either  the  Chain  or  Blower 
Elevators  handle  the  shreaded  corn  perfectly.  Speed,  600 
to  700  revolutions.  Power,  2  Horse  Tread  up  to  12  h.  P. 
Engine  according  to  size.  Let  us  send  the  1903  catalogue 
of  "Ohio”  Cutters  and  Shredders.  “Modern  Silage 
Methods”  10c,  coin  or  stamps.  Manufactured  by 
THE  SILVER  MFC.  CO.,  Salem.  Ohio.  Established zSs4. 


I 


With  an  Appleton  Wood 

SlK\N  you  can  rapidly  and  with 
ease  and  safety  ^  a  a  « 

SAW 

your  own  wood 
and  SavcCoal, 
time,  labor  and 
money;  or  saw 
your  neighbor’s 
wood  and  make 


$5to$!5aDay 


Strong,  rigid 
frame,  adjustable 
dust-proof  oil  boxes,  etc.  We  make  five  styles. 
Also  the  famous  "Hero”  Friction-Feed  Drag  Saw, 
Feed  Grinders,  Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters,  Busk¬ 
ers,  Shellers,  Sweep  Horse  Powers,  Tread  Powers, 
Wind  Mills,  etc.  Write  to-day  for  free  catalogue. 

Appleton Mfg. Co.  27Fargo  St., Batavia, III., 


A  Bushel  In  Q  MIMIITEQ 
Less  Than  0  IfllllU  I  bOi 

That’s  the  way  your  feed  will  be 
ground  when  you  r.ee  the 

KEYSTONE 

Triple  Gear 

GRINDING  MILL. 

BulltasstrongasananvU.  Burra 
CU'e  of  hal'd  white  Iron.  Boxes 
(md  guy  irons  furnished  with 

_ _ milL  Capacity  of  mill  from  20  to 

bushels  per  bOOF,  We  are  making  a  speeial  in. 
trodnetory  price  now.  Write  for  the  catalogue  and 

Srlcee  on  the  full  line.  Com  shellers,  planters,  cul- 
ivatom,  teed  cutters,  etc. 

Keystone  Farm  Machine  Go., 

ledTBeaverSt.f  York,  Pa. 


Leave  Off  Chopping^ 

wasting  your  time  and  strength.  It  Is  easy  I 
work— turning  the  wood  pile  into  money  or 
keeping  up  your  own  fires  with 

Freeman’s 

Easy,  perfect 
working  machines 
of  varied  patterns 
and  right  prices. 

We  also  make  the 
famous  Freeman 
Windmills,  Corn 
Shellers,  Feed  Cut¬ 
ters,  etc. 

Ask  l  or  our  cata¬ 
logue  102 

S.  FREEMAN  &  SONS 
MFG.  CO., 

Racine,  Wisconsin. 


Ask  for 
Booklet  B, 


GEORGIA 


GEORGIA  offers  the  greatest  opportunities  to  settlers 
and  investors  to  be  found  in  America  to-day.  It 
has  been  overlooked  in  the  rush  to  less  favored  but 
better  advertised  sections.  Ii  is  the  ideal  place  for 
Northern  farmers  and  their  sons  to  locate.  Grows 
all  kinds  of  crops,  make  permanent  and  profitable 


moderate  cost.  The  climate  of  Georgia  is  perfect,  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold 
and  is  diversified  as  the  land  rises  from  the  sea-level  to  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet. 

No  blizzards,  or  violent  extremes  of  weather.  The  best  climate,  in  fact,  to  be 
found  anywhere  on  tlie  continent,  for  health  and  comfort  with  profit.  Coal 
is  cheap  and  abundant,  educational  and  church  advantages  the  very  best,  water  plentiful,  transportation  facilities  Igood 
More  than  one-half  the  deposits  in  State  Hanks  are  owped  by  Georgia  farmers. 


LANDS  in  the  most  desirable  sections  of  this  wonderful  state  can  be  purchased  on  long  time  and  at 
far  lower  prices  than  are  asked  in  northern  states.  There  is  no  more  beautiful  or  fertile  land  out¬ 
doors  than  Georgia  possesses  in  abundance.  Ten  months  in  the  year  there  is  open  pasturage  for 
cattle.  So  rich  and  fertile  is  the  soil,  so  early  and  convenient  the  market,  that  farms  here  yield  annu¬ 
ally  40  per  cent  of  their  valuations.  Failure  of  crops  is  almost  unheard  of  in  the  entire  state  of 
Georgia,  and  where  diversified  crops  are  grown  nothing  like  an  unprofitable  year  was  ever  known. 

No  better  opportunity  exists  fjr  poultry  and  dairy  farming,  cattle,  hogs  and 
stock  breedinggenerally.  Small  fruits  and  in  fact  all  fruits  grow  to  perfection. 
GROW  any  crop  here  that  grows  in  your  state,  and  others  that  you  cannot 
grow  to  profit.  Ten  cent  cotton  is  like  dollar  wheat.  Georgia  peaches  sell 

_  for  millions.  Fines',  grasses  and  open  pasturage  ten  months  yearly  make 

homes,  and  all  at  a  very  _  _  dairy  farming  and  cattle  raising  profitable.  Don’t 


Write 


GREATER  GEORGIA'ASSOCIATiON,  Atlanta,  Georgia, 


Lands 

Grow 
Ever 


misjudge  Georgia  just  because  you  know  little  or 
nothing  about  it.  Find  out.  Lay  aside  any 
prejudice  you  may  possess  and  ask  for  facts,  and 
then  investigate  for  yourself. 


they 
will  tell 
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